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PRE AC E 


HIS reissue of A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles as The Oxford English 

Dictionary in twelve volumes is a reprint of the original ten-volume work. An additional volume 
comprises a Supplement of new words and meanings, the Additions and Emendations prefixed to the 
original volumes, corrected and amplified, a List of Spurious Words, and a List of Books quoted in the 
principal work. The importance of the Supplement arises from the fact that the publication of the 
Dictionary extended over forty-five years. For the early letters of the alphabet, therefore, the compilers 
of the Supplement have had to take account of the growth and change of the vocabulary over nearly 
half a century. The List of Books forms a bibliography of English literature such as does not exist 
elsewhere. 

The history of this Dictionary, which is related in detail in the Introduction here following, goes 
back to November 1857, when Richard Chenevix Trench, then Dean of Westminster, by calling attention 
to the deficiencies of existing English dictionaries, encouraged the Philological Society to make plans 
for the compilation of a new English dictionary. These culminated after an experimental period of 
some twenty years in the great project which was eventually launched by an agreement made between 
the Society and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. The connexion of the first editor with the work 
began in 1878 and the last page of it was passed for press in 1928, the issue of the 125 constituent 
fascicules extending from 1 February 1884 to 19 April 1928. 

The aim of this Dictionary is to present in alphabetical series the words that have formed the 
English vocabulary from the time of the earliest records down to the present day, with all the relevant 
facts concerning their form, sense-history, pronunciation, and etymology. It embraces not only the 
standard language of literature and conversation, whether current at the moment, or obsolete, or 
archaic, but also the main technical vocabulary, and a large measure of dialectal usage and slang. Its 
basis is a collection of some five millions of excerpts from English literature of every period amassed by 
an army of voluntary readers and the editorial staff. Such a collection of evidence—it is represented by 
a selection of about 1,800,000 quotations actually printed—could form the only possible foundation for 
the historical treatment of every word and idiom which is the razson d’étre of the work. It is a fact 
everywhere recognized that the consistent pursuit of this method has worked a revolution in the art of 
lexicography. In 1891 a great English philologist wrote of the ‘debt’ which ‘English grammar will 
some day owe to the New English Dictionary’ ; and this debt has been mounting up ever since. There 
is no aspect of English linguistic history that the Dictionary has not illuminated ; its findings have called 
for tle revision of many philological statements and the reconsideration of many judgements on textual 
matters. So wide is its scope and so intensive its treatment that it has served for students, both native 
and foreign, as a lexicon of many languages, and, though it deals primarily with words, it is virtually an 
encyclopzedic treasury of information about things. It has provided a ready quarry of material for many 
authors of treatises and dissertations. Abridgements and adaptations of it in several forms have been 
authorized and produced by the Clarendon Press: the two-volume Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, the Pocket Oxford Dictionary (of which there is an 
American version), and the Little Oxford Dictionary ; the Oxford Shakespeare Glossary is also directly 
based upon it. 

In 1897 ‘ this historical dictionary of the English language was by her gracious permission dutifully 
dedicated by the University of Oxford’ to Queen Victoria. On its completion in 1928, it was presented, 
by His Majesty’s gracious permission, to King George the Fifth ; a copy was also officially presented 
to the President of the United States. Under the auspices of the British Academy, a gold medal was 
specially struck in honour of the first editor of the Dictionary and to commemorate its completion. The 
editors have been singled out for recognition and distinction in many ways. Two enjoyed civil list 
pensions from the early years of their editorship; two were Fellows of the British Academy; two have 
received the order of Knighthood; three have been elected to Fellowships in Oxford colleges, one of 
these to an Honorary Fellowship of his college; two have occupied positions as university teachers. 
Between them, the four editors have received degrees /onoris causa from nearly a score of universities, 
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and one has been awarded the Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Prize for distinguished services to English 
lexicography. The honorary degree of Master of Arts of Oxford has been conferred also upon some 
of the editorial assistants. It may be added that all the editors have produced works of authority apart 
from the Dictionary. 

The conduct of the Dictionary has been singularly fortunate in that it has been possible to retain for 
many years the services of the four editors and of several members of the staff (some of whom have served 
for more than forty years). This has ensured a continuity of tradition over a period of half a century 
and more, the value of which cannot be overestimated. A corresponding tradition was maintained in 
the printing department, where, at the time of completion in 1928, a compositor was still working at 
the Dictionary who had been engaged on it at the outset. 

With the exception of £5,000 generously contributed to the cost of volume VI by the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths, the whole expense of production has been borne by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, for whom, and for their official representatives, this Dictionary has been a constant 
object of interest and solicitude. . 


August, 1933. 


FIStORICAL TNPRODUCTION 


I 


F there is any truth in the old Greek maxim that a large book is a great evil, English dictionaries 
I have been steadily growing worse ever since their inception more than three centuries ago. To sct 

Cawdrey’s slim small volume of 1604 beside the completed Oxford Dictionary of 1933 Is like placing 
the original acorn beside the oak that has grown out of it. 

The immensity of this growth is explained by the successive introduction of three new principles in 
lexicography. The earlier dictionary-makers followed in the line of the old glossaries, and directed 
their attention to such words as were likely to be unfamiliar to the ordinary man. The widening of this 
narrow range during the seventeenth century is made obvious by the steady increase in size through 
Bullokar, Cockeram, Blount, and Phillips, until in the eighteenth the principle of general inclusion was 
practically accepted by Kersey and Bailey. The next stage is marked by Johnson’s systematic use of 
quotations to illustrate and justify the definitions, the many omissions still existing in the vocabulary 
being partly filled by later supplementary works on the same lines. When to all this was superadded 
the principle of historical illustration, introduced by Richardson, it became inevitable that any adequate 
dictionary of English must be one of the larger books of the world. 

It is remarkable that Richardson’s dictionary, perhaps through certain defects in his method, did not 
at once attract the attention it deserved. From the appearance of the first instalment in the Excyclopedia 
Metropolitana in 189 to the full acceptance of the historical principle by the Philological Society almost 
forty years had passed, and the separate publication of his dictionary in 1836-7 did not affect to any 
appreciable extent the work of those lexicographers who followed in the wake of Johnson or Webster. 
Even his wealth of quotations remained unutilized, although they formed a natural storehouse for any 
who cared to search in it and bring forth ‘treasures new and old’ to add to those already available in 
the works of Johnson and his successors. 

That a forward step was made towards the end of these forty years was due to the action taken by 
the Philological Society in the summer of 1857, apparently as the result of a suggestion made by F. J. 
Furnivall to Dean Trench in May. At the meeting held on June 18 ‘the appointment of Messrs. Herbert 
Coleridge and Furnivall and Dean Trench by the Council, as a committee to collect unregistered words 
in English, was announced, and that they would report to the next Meeting of the Society in November’. 
At this stage the idea was to prepare and publish a volume supplementary to the later editions of 
Johnson, or to Richardson, and containing all words omitted in either of these dictionaries. 

The committee did not report in November, but on the fifth of that month one of its members, Dean 
Trench, read the first part of a paper ‘On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries’, while the 
report was postponed till December 3. This interval allowed the second part of the paper to be read on 
November 19, when the Society showed its appreciation by resolving ‘ That The Dean of Westminster be 
requested to publish his interesting and valuable Paper. To this request he kindly acceded.’ Publication 
followed almost immediately, the first edition bearing the date 1857 and the title ‘On some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries, being the substance of two papers read before the Philological Society, 
Nov. 5 and Nov. 19, 1857. By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster.’ 

Even at this day, after the lapse of three quarters of a century and the advance in English studies 
which has taken place during that time, Dean Trench’s paper retains its value as a statement of what an 
English dictionary ought to be. No one who reads it can fail to see how clearly he anticipated the lines 
on which the Society’s dictionary was ultimately compiled—all of them, indeed, a necessary result from 
the historical principle which he laid down as the only sound basis for the work. 

At the meeting of 3 December 1857, a report from the ‘ Unregistered Words Committee was read 
by the Secretary to that Committee, Mr. H. Coleridge’. This was followed by the resolution ‘That for 
the present this Report be received and laid on the table. This resolution was passed in consequence 
of a statement that a larger scheme, for a completely new English Dictionary, might shortly be submitted 
to the Society.’ The Dean’s paper had clearly convinced the Society of the inadequacy of its proposals, 
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and had shown that nothing short of a ‘completely new’ work would suffice. In this natural way arose 
the epithet ew which appeared on the title-page of the Dictionary when the time for publication arrived. 

The Society lost no time in following up the new idea, little suspecting the magnitude of the task 
which lay before it, and the many years that would elapse before it would be completed, or even properly 
begun. On 7 January 1858, ‘the following resolutions were passed relating to the undertaking of a New 
English Dictionary. 


I. That instead of the Supplement to the Standard English Dictionaries now in course of preparation by the 
order of the Society, a New Dictionary of the English Language be prepared under the Authority of the Philological 
Society. 

II. That the work be placed in the hands of two Committees, the one, Literary and Historical, consisting 
of The very Rev. The Dean of Westminster, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., and Herbert Coleridge, Esq. (Secretary), 
the other, Etymological, consisting of Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., and Prof. Malden, and that in questions of 
doubt as to the form which any article shall assume, the decision of the Literary and Historical Committee shall 
be final. 

III. That the Society desires to express its thanks to the contributors who have kindly given their assistance 
to its Unregistered Words Committee, and to invite their assistance, and that of fresh volunteers, in the new 
undertaking. 

IV. That Messrs. Furnivall and Coleridge be empowered to enter into such conditional agreement with 
Messrs. Nutt of London and Asher of Berlin, or such other Publishers as they think fit, to publish the Dictionary 
on such terms as they think fit. 

V. That the Subscriptions of all Members who have joined or shall join the Society through the Unregistered 
Words Committee or the New Dictionary Committee, shall be placed, so far as required, at the disposal of the 
Committees now appointed, to defray their printing and other expenses. 

VI. That the Philological Society will afford every assistance in its power to enable its Committees to make 
a Dictionary worthy of the English Language.’ 


As is indicated in the third of these resolutions, the Unregistered Words Committee had been re- 
markably successful, during its brief existence, in arousing interest in the Society’s undertaking, and in 
enlisting willing helpers to aid in carrying it out. Towards the close of his paper as printed, Dean 
Trench had been able to make an encouraging statement on this head. ‘Let me mention here that 
seventy-six volunteers have already come forward, claiming their shares in the task. A hundred and 
twenty-one works of English authors, in most cases the whole works of each author, have been taken in 
hand by them ; and I may add that thirty-one contributions have already been sent in.’ In this way 
began the system of voluntary readers, without whose help the material for the Society’s dictionary 
could never have been collected at all, except at a prohibitive cost of time and money. 

At the meeting on 21 January 1858, ‘Mr. Furnivall read a circular which the New Dictionary Com- 
mittee proposed to issue, stating the plan of the Dictionary and asking for help in carrying it out’. It 
does not appear whether the circular was actually issued, and further notices in the 7vazsactions for that 
year are brief and unimportant. A glimpse of the progress that was being made is afforded by a passage 
in Coleridge’s letter to Dean Trench (30 May 1860), which was printed in the second edition of the 
Dean’s paper. ‘More than a year passed away in combating various difficulties, and it was not till 
August 1858, that we felt ourselves in a position to announce the plan of a New Dictionary as a certainty, 
and to invite contributors to furnish us with assistance.’ Negotiations with publishers had been carried 
on during the year, first with John Murray, and then with David Nutt ; finally on November 4, Furnivall 
‘stated that Messrs. Tritbner & Co. had agreed to publish the Society's New English Dictionary’. 
The young co-workers, for both Furnivall and Coleridge were still in early manhood, had not only all 
the optimism of youth, but were embarking on an uncharted sea, quite unwitting of the long course 
which had to be sailed before the farther shore could even come into sight. 

By 1859 the Committee was able to publish full details of the undertaking in the form of a ‘ Proposal 
for the Publication of a New English Dictionary by the Philological Society’. This document is a 
proof of the thoroughness and sound judgement with which the whole question had been considered. 
Opening with a review of the steps by which the idea of a ‘new’ dictionary had been reached, the 
authors of the Proposal went on to lay down certain principles as a basis for the work, of which the two 
most important are the first and fourth, viz. 


I. The first requirement of every lexicon is that it should contain every word occurring in the literature 
of the language it professes to illustrate. 


IV. In the treatment of individual words the historical principle will be uniformly adopted. 
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Other contents of the Proposal are ‘Rules and Directions for Collectors’ as agreed upon by the 
Literary, Historical, and Etymological Committees, and ‘Mechanical and Practical Regulations’. Then 
follow three lists of books, each representing much labour on the part of their compilers. These are 
1. ‘A list of the printed literature of England belonging to the period 1250-1526’, with the added note, 
‘Those works marked with an asterisk are already undertaken’. 2. ‘A list of works of the Second 
Period (1526-1674) already undertaken’. 3. A similar list of ‘works of the Third Period (1674-1858) 
already undertaken’. This division of the literature into three periods, which originated with Coleridge 
and was maintained for some time as a basis of collecting, has a real foundation in fact. Although the 
dates 1526 and 1674 were chosen because the former was that of the first printed English New Testa- 
ment, and the latter the year of Milton’s death, they correspond very closely with significant epochs in 
the development of the English vocabulary. If arrived at by accident, they at the same time show a 
sound instinct for detecting the periods of essential change. 

The volunteers were also beginning to play their part, and to provide the Committee with material 
to work upon. ‘In April 1859 a paper containing queries respecting etymologies and several difficult 
passages from Early English books was circulated among members of the Society and contributors to 
the Dictionary, and conjectures in answer were invited... So much of the results of this appeal as the 
Dictionary Committee consider sufficiently valuable, and sufficiently certain to be worth printing’ was 
reported to the Society by Coleridge in a paper entitled ‘ Hints towards the explanation of some hard 
words and passages in English writers’. On November to of the same year, Coleridge, now formally 
appointed as editor, presented a ‘report on the Society’s proposed Dictionary’. 

The following month saw another forward step, when on 8 December the Society resolved :— 

1, That a Committee be appointed to draw up a set of Rules for the guidance of the Editor of the Society’s 


new English Dictionary. 
II, That the Committee consist of :— 


The Very Rev. The Dean of Thomas Watts, Esq. 
Westminster. [iat ulszky, iesq: 

Professor Key. II. Wedgwood, Esq. 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq. Professor Goldstiicker. 


III. That the Committee be authorized to print the Rules drawn up by them, to circulate the printed Copies 
among all the Members of the Society, and to appoint one of the Society’s nights of Meeting for a special discussion 
of the Rules by Members. 

The Committee, or Coleridge himself on its behalf, set to work at once and prepared a draft of the 
rules, which was discussed, enlarged, and modified, at meetings held in December 1859 and January 
1860, further considered and revised in April and May, and finally printed with the title of ‘Canones 
Lexicographici, or rules to be observed in editing the New English Dictionary of the Philological 
Society’. Continued interest in the work is also shown by a paper read on May Io, ‘ Observations on 
the plan of the Society’s proposed new English Dictionary, by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge’, and by the 
appearance of a second edition of Dean Trench’s two papers ‘ revised and enlarged. To which is added 
aletter to the author from Herbert Coleridge, Esq.,on the progress and prospects of the Society’s New 
English Dictionary ’. 

This letter is interesting as a survey of what had so far been accomplished, and closes on a confident 
note. ‘I believe that the scheme is now firmly established, and I confidently expect .. that in about two 
years we shall be able to give our first number to the world. Indeed, were it not for the dilatoriness of 
many contributors. . I should not hesitate to name an earlier period.’ Here also comes the first mention 
of co-operation from the English-speaking nation on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The Hon. G. P. 
Marsh of Burlington, Vermont, having kindly offered to act as secretary in America, I at once suggested 
that the Americans should make themselves responsible for the whole of the eighteenth-century litera- 
ture, which probably would havea less chance of finding as many readers in England. This was agreed 
to, .. and contributors are, as I understand, coming in, but no results of their labours have reached us 
yet. The suggestion was not a fortunate one, and was never seriously taken up. 

By this time, on the basis of the material already sent in by contributors and of the existing dictionaries, 
Coleridge was hard at work preparing word-lists to serve as a guide in further collecting. The ‘ Third 
Period’ was selected for this purpose, and by 14 February 1861, he was able to lay before the Society 
the first part of this ‘ Basis of Comparison’, covering the letters Ato D. The preliminary notice to this 
in its printed form is signed by Coleridge, and its publication was unfortunately the last of his valuable 
contributions to the progress of the work. On Thursday, 25 April, ‘Mr. Furnivall announced the death on 
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the preceding Tuesday of Herbert Coleridge, Esq., the Editor of the Society’s New English Dictionary’. 
When the second part of the ‘ Basis of Comparison’ (E to L) appeared later in the year, the prefatory 
note, dated 25 September, and signed by Furnivall, opened with these words. ‘Since the publication 
of the First Part of this Basis, our proposed Dictionary has received a severe blow by the death of its 
first Editor, the able and accomplished Herbert Coleridge. In its service he caught the cold which 
resulted in his death, All through his illness he worked for it whenever leisure and strength allowed ; 
and his last attempt at work—two days before he died—was to arrange some of its papers.’ 

The death of Coleridge at the age of 31 deprived the Dictionary, almost at the outset, of an editor of 
great promise. In addition to the activities already mentioned, he had compiled and published a Glossarial 
Index to the printed literature of the thirteenth century, rightly estimating the value of this as a basis for 
the early history of the language. He had also faced the problem of editing, and ‘had prepared a few 
of the A words for printing, so far as the material sent in to him allowed’; this had been carried as far 
as the printing of a specimen page containing Affect-Affection. If this was premature, as it proved to 
be, it was because the magnitude of the work had not yet become apparent. Clear evidence of this is 
furnished by the set of specially made pigeon-holes (still in existence) which he considered would be 
large enough to contain the materials required at the outset. These provide about 260 inches of linear 
space, which would take no more than about 85,000 ‘slips’. As many as this were ultimately required 
for even one of the minor letters of the alphabet. Specimens of the articles prepared by Coleridge were 
printed in 1862, at the end of Part III of the ‘ Basis of Comparison’, and extracts from others were read 
at a meeting of the Society on 24 April of the same year. 

With Coleridge’s death, the editorship passed to Furnivall, then in his thirty-sixth year. He imme- 
diately took up the duties, and on 23 May ‘made a statement as to the present condition of the collections 
for the Society’s Dictionary, and the course he proposed to pursue with regard tothe scheme’. The lines 
of that course are clearly indicated in the ‘ Preliminary Notice’ mentioned above. He was convinced 
that the time for editing was still at a distance. ‘I have determined to put aside all idea of printing the 
first part of the Dictionary for four or five years unless some great unexpected help is forthcoming ; and 
I propose, if all go well, to finish this Third-Period Basis early next year; then to compile Two Concise 
Dictionaries of Early and Middle English, which shall include severally all the materials sent in for the 
First and Second Periods.’ 

The magnitude of the task was thus becoming clearer, but in some points its extent was still under- 
rated. ‘Meantime,’ Furnivall wrote, ‘the etymological material will, I trust, be ready.” This was to be 
done by Dr. Carl Lottner on the basis of Worcester’s Dictionary, with the precaution that ‘his work will 
be submitted to the Etymological Committee, perhaps before it is printed’. It had not yet become 
obvious that in many instances only the accumulation of material for the particular word could enable 
the editor to suggest or establish its real origin. 

Another of Furnivall’s first tasks was the compilation of a ‘List of Books already read, or now 
(12 July 1861) being read for the Philological Society’s New English Dictionary’, covering 24 pages and 
published as an appendix to the Transactions for 1860-1. The numbers given here are: First Period, 
143 Works and Authors; Second Period, 486; Third Period, 81. Among the principal readers are 
Furnivall and Coleridge, Rev. J. Eastwood, H. H. Gibbs, E. S. Jackson, Rev. Dr. Stocker, W. C. Hazlitt, 
Mr. Sprange, etc. The last page contains an intimation ‘that the reading of any books not named in 
the foregoing List will be of service to the Dictionary. A list of those specially recommended to the 
notice of contributors is in preparation.’ 

Meanwhile, the Third Part of the ‘ Basis of Comparison’, containing the letters M to Z, was on the 
way, and was issued in the third week of March 1862. Shortly before its appearance, on 27 February, 
Furnivall proposed the following resolutions, which were accepted by the Society. 

1. That a concise Dictionary be prepared as a preliminary to the Society’s proposed new English Dictionary 
and as a new basis of comparison for all the other periods. 

2. That the concise Dictionary shall be as far as possible an abstract of what the larger Dictionary should 
be, and shall contain—the Pronunciation, Critical marks, Etymologies, Roots, Prefixes, Suffixes, Definitions, and 
IIlomonyms of the words registered in it, with short quotations (a few words long) and the date and name of the 
Author for all words for which passages have been sent in to the Editor, and that all words, senses of words, 
idioms &c. known to exist, but for which authority has not yet been sent to the Editor, be supplied from any other 
available source and be marked with a * or other sign to denote the want of an authority. 


3. That the Editor be authorised to entrust the quotations in his possession, and the sub-editing of any parts 
of the concise Dictionary to such of the contributors to the Dictionary or other Volunteers as he shall think fit. 
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That Mr. Furnivall be authorised to announce his plan tothe contributors in the next part of the Third Period 
basis to sort the contributions and entrust them to the care of such sub-editors as he thinks fit, and that he be requested 
to print off at the expense of the Society a specimen of the concise dictionary which he proposes, and to lay it 
before the Society for their final decision before proceeding further with the printing of such dictionary. 


In accordance with this the Third Part of the ‘Basis’ announced that ‘the next step to be taken is 
to get out the Concise Dictionary hinted at in Part I1’. Even this, it was clear, would take time, and 
‘nothing but the continuous labour of many years can make our Book anything like complete.—Let us 
then persevere’. 

The idea of compiling a concise dictionary as a preliminary to the greater task was adopted by Furnivall 
on practical grounds ; the agreement made with Triibner in 1858 had lapsed in course of time, and he 
saw no chance of finding another publisher for the larger work. In the expectation that the smaller task 
could be accomplished in a few years, he even entered into a personal contract with John Murray to 
have the manuscript ready for the press by the end of 1865. This view of the situation was natural while the 
material was still comparatively limited in amount. It became more and more unpractical as this continued 
to accumulate, for it involved the handling and arranging of all the slips for each word before the ‘ con- 
cise’ article could be written, and consequently would have taken almost as much time as the preparation 
of the work ona more ample scale. This must, in time, have become obvious to the few volunteers who 
actually prepared portions of the Concise Dictionary, and it is not surprising that in the end the idea 
had to be given up, at considerable pecuniary loss to its originator. Apart from this, the employment of sub- 
editors was an idea which proved of great value for the later progress of the Dictionary, and to Dr. Furnivall 
belongs the credit of originating the scheme and of issuing instructions for the guidance of these helpers 
in printed form, on 15 September 1862. Within the next year or two several of them prepared lists of 
the words coming under the letters which they had undertaken to sub-edit, and these were printed sepa- 
rately when ready, beginning in 1863 with that for B, ‘compiled by W. Gee, Esq., sub-editor of the B 
words for the Concise Dictionary’. This contained no less than 93 pages in triple columns, giving the 
date of the earliest example of each word in the material, and the latest date for obsolete words, while 
each word is provided with numbers to indicate the periods (1, 2, and 3) for which there were quotations. 
Similar lists for N and U-V were issued in 1865. The latter contains a prefatory notice by Furnivall 
on the progress made in sub-editing, and lists of ‘books now in hand for cutting up’. These words indi- 
cate a method of collecting material extensively employed from this time onward, by which the reader 
for the Dictionary was saved much time and labour by being freed from copying the quotations, while 
the Editor had the advantages of the original print anda fuller context. The defects of the method 
were that two copies of each book were required to give the full text, and that many early printed works 
were dealt with in this way which would have been of greater value in the hands of the editors. 

From 1862 to 1872 the progress of the Dictionary in Furnivall’s hands can be clearly traced in the 
annual circulars which he sent out to the members of the Philological Society. Portions of these are 
quoted in the ‘ Appeal to the English-Speaking Public on behalf of a New English Dictionary’, issued 
by the Rev. G. Wheelwright in 1875. A study of them shows considerable activity on the part of readers 
and sub-editors for the first three or four years, followed by a gradual slackening off, partly due to 
Furnivall’s own increasing absorption in other interests. That for 1872 admitted that ‘the progress in 
the Dictionary work has been so slight that no fresh report in detail is needed’. 

These circulars were not included in the printed Zransactions of the Philological Society, and in the 
pages of these there is remarkably little mention of the Dictionary during this period. On6 November 
1868, ‘the Hon. Secretary [i.e. Furnivall] made a statement as to the progress of the Society’s proposed 
new English Dictionary, together with a calculation by the Rev. G. Wheelwright, showing that about 
one-third of the work had been sub-edited’. A still briefer mention occurs under the date of 21 May 
1869, and after this the subject does not recur until, in the annual presidential address by Alexander J. 
Ellis on 15 May 1874, it is included in a survey of the Society’s work. 

One of our works, for which great collections have been already made, remains, and may for some time remain, 
merely one of the things we have tried to do,—of course I allude to our projected dictionary. Several things, 
indeed, make me inclined to think that a Society is less fitted to compile a dictionary than to get the materials 
collected. 

In the words that follow on this, Ellis clearly indicates that in his opinion the scholar best qualified 
to edit the Dictionary was Henry Sweet. The Rev. Mr. Wheelwright’s ‘Appeal’ of the following year 
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is in a more hopeful tone, and indicated the richness of the Dictionary material by giving a specimen of 
the letter F, which he had sub-edited ; this extends to eight pages in triple columns and contains the 
words from Fa to Face. 

During these years, Furnivall had of course not been idle. Not only had he continued to direct 
the collecting and sub-editing, but he had immensely increased the possibilities of the Dictionary by the 
foundation of the Early English Text Society in 1864, and the Chaucer Society in 1868. Without the 
former of these, the collecting of sufficient Middle English material would have presented almost insuper- 
able difficulties, and in consequence the historical basis for many words would have been defective or 
altogether lacking. Although he took no part in the actual editing of the Dictionary in its ultimate form, 
he never ceased to contribute liberally to its stores, both from the publications of these societies and 
from other sources, including his daily morning and evening paper. If the Dictionary at one period 
quotes the Daily News and at another the Dazly Chronicle, itis because Furnivall had changed his paper 
in the meanwhile. Through his early organization of the collecting and sub-editing, and his lifelong 
contributions, the work of Furnivall pervades every page of the Dictionary, and has helped in a great 
degree to make it what it is. He was fortunate in living long enough to see assured the completion of 
the work to which he had given so much of his busy life. Almost down to the time of his death in 1910 
he still gave evidence of the unremitting activity, and interest in English studies, which had enabled him 
to achieve so much, while his genial disposition and constant readiness for new friendships explained 
his success in enlisting the help of others. 


II 


Before the Dictionary again becomes prominent in the 7ransactions of the Philological Society, a new 
and important element had entered into its history. James A. H. Murray, who had been a master at 
Mill Hill School from 1870, and had already made his mark in philological studies, had been approached 
in April 1876 by the firm of Macmillan with regard to a new dictionary. The idea of this, a 
dictionary to rival those of Webster and Worcester, had originated with Harper and Brothers of New 
York, who wished Macmillan to take part in the enterprise. Acting on the advice of Dr. Richard Morris, 
who had consulted Furnivall in the matter, Macmillan proposed to Murray that he should undertake the 
editorship. Murray was not prepared to agree to this, unless the new dictionary was to be a great advance 
on the existing ones in respect of scholarship. Macmillan had heard of the intentions of the Philological 
Society, and asked whether the material already collected for it might not be available. Having, as the 
result of this suggestion, obtained some portions of the material, Murray prepared specimens of the kind 
of dictionary which he considered would be worth doing, and these were put into type. His ideas went 
far beyond those of the publishers, and a considerable time was spent in trying various modifications, 
till these reached the lowest point which in his opinion would have any real value. The divergent views 
of the publishers on this head were capable of adjustment, but difficulties arose in connexion with the 
terms for the use of the Society’s materials, and the negotiations came to an end. 

The exhibition of the specimens produced from the material already collected, however, had the effect 
of again interesting the Philological Society in its old project. By May 1877 matters had begun to move; 
a letter from Furnivall written in that month tells where the various letters of the alphabet were to be 
found in the hands of the sub-editors. It was fortunate that the scattered material was, with the 
exception of one small portion, actually recoverable ; one sub-editor, sending part of what he had, 
promised ‘to search for the rest, which had been disposed by his wife in a lumber-room ’. 

Encouraged by those signs of new life, the Society again began to look round for a publisher, but at 
first without result, for with its small membership and limited funds the Society itself had nothing to 
offer but the material for the Dictionary, and no publisher was prepared to face the expenditure that 
would be required. Early in 1877, however, there were already foreshadowings of the ultimate con- 
nexion with the Oxford University Press. Details of the scheme were submitted on behalf of the Society, 
and at the request of the Delegates a specimen of the proposed work was prepared by Murray. This 
was ultimately approved to such an extent that ‘in the Spring of 1878, the then President of the Society, 
Mr. H. Sweet, was authorized to open negotiations with the Delegates for the publication of the Dic- 
tionary’. As the prime mover in this new development, Murray also had a meeting with the Delegates 
at Oxford on 26 April, and ‘thought there was good hope that the issue would be favourable’. This 
impression was confirmed by a letter (communicated to the Society on May 17) ‘ from the Secretary of the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Prof. Bartholomew Price, saying that the Delegates had authorized 
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him to enter into negotiations with the Society for the publication of the Dictionary on the basis of the 
terms submitted by the President to the Delegacy. The Council had accordingly directed the Dictionary 
Committee to meet Prof. Price, and try to come to terms with him’. Two such meetings were held 
before 21 June, and a basis of agreement was arrived at in the following October. 

‘The substance of the proposals’ made by the Society as a basis for negotiation ‘was, that the 
Delegates should advance the capital required for completing and publishing the work, that the gross 
profits should in the first place be applied exclusively to repaying their advances with interest, the net 
profits being then divided equally between the Delegates and the Society, that Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
should be the Editor, and that he should be allowed ten years to complete the work in’. Various altera- 
tions were made in these proposals before the terms were finally embodied in two contracts, one 
between the Delegates and the Society, and the other between them and Dr. Murray. In order to enter 
into this contract the Society had to be incorporated on a legal basis, and was registered in proper form 
on 2 January 1879. The contract, which is dated 1 March 1879, is printed in an Appendix to the 
Society’s Transactions for 1877-9, where it occupies ten pages, with the addition of a specimen page of 
the proposed Dictionary, containing the words Castle and Persiuade, and some subordinate entries based 
on these. At that stage the Dictionary contemplated was one estimated ‘to occupy not less than 6,000 nor 
more than 7,000 pages, .. . and the said Dictionary shall be edited and prepared on the same principles 
and on the same lines of historical and linguistic evidence as to the forms and meanings of its words, as 
are shown in the Specimen page, and shall contain on its title page “ Founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society”.” This work is referred to in the contract as the ‘principal 
dictionary’, but provision was made for either party at a later date proceeding to compile and publish ‘a 
larger dictionary containing not fewer than ten volumes, each containing not less than 1,600 pages of 
the size of the said Specimen page’. This was, in fact, a pretty close estimate of the size to which the 
Dictionary ultimately grew, and as early as November 1881 there was some anticipation of this growth, 
when the Delegates agreed to an increase in the number of pages from 6,400 to 8,400. 

There are many other details in the contract which are interesting in themselves, or in the light of 
the later fortunes of the Dictionary, but on which it is not necessary to enlarge. The great facts which it 
embodied were that the Society had at last found its publisher, the Delegates had undertaken a task 
more magnificent than they knew of, and the Dictionary had found an editor capable of converting its 
latent possibilities into a great reality. 

During the earlier part of these negotiations, however, Dr. Murray had not definitely contemplated 
undertaking the editorship of the Dictionary, although he had taken a leading part in furthering the 
idea that it was something to be done. It was only when the necessity for a decision was forced upon 
him; by his being assured that the fate of the Dictionary depended on his acceptance, that he reluctantly 
agreed to assume the responsibility for a task which was even then formidable enough, though its full 
weight was not yet apparent. Several serious questions had to be faced in making this decision. It 
would be necessary to do the editing in addition to his work at Mill Hill School, even if he might be 
relieved of part of this. The housing of so great a mass of material could be satisfactorily accomplished 
only by providing special accommodation for it, and this and other necessary aids to the work involved 
at the outset the expenditure of private means in addition to the provision made by the Delegates. In 
spite of all these deterrents, he boldly faced the task, and set about providing the Dictionary with a 
home, and making it possible for himself to work at it. By the middle of February (he told the Society 
in May 1879) ‘I had commenced the erection of an iron building, detached from my dwelling-house, to 
serve as a Scripfortum, and to accommodate safely and conveniently the materials. This has been fitted 
with blocks of pigeon-holes, 1,029 in number, for the reception of the alphabetically arranged slips, and 
with writing desks, reference desks, and other conveniences for the extensive apparatus required. On 
Lady Day .. I received from Mr. Furnivall some ton and three-quarters of materials which had accumu- 
lated under his roof as sub-editor after sub-editor fell off in his labours. With a considerable body of 
assistants I have been engaged since that date, as to all appearance I must be for many months to come, 
in turning out, examining, sorting, and bestowing these materials’. 

By the tenth of May, with a few exceptions, all the material in the hands of the sub-editors had 
either been sent in, or satisfactorily accounted for. It had, indeed, been widely scattered, and not only 
in Britain; the letter H came back all the way from Florence. Although so much of it was still in 
an undigested state, it was soon obvious that even all this mass was inadequate for the production of a 
satisfactory Dictionary on the lines that had been laid down. The material for many words, especially 
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the commoner words, was obviously defective, and required to be augmented as rapidly as possible. A 
fresh appeal was made for voluntary readers, and even in April 1879 a number had come forward to 
help. At the end of that month, the Clarendon Press printed a thousand copies of ‘An Appeal to the 
English-speaking and English-reading public to read books and make extracts for the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary’. This appeal covers four pages, of which the first two summarize 
the history of the Dictionary from 1857 to 1879, the third explains the reading still required, and the 
fourth contains the statement ‘A thousand readers are wanted, and confidently asked for, to complete 
the work as far as possible within the next three years’. To this are added four pages of book lists, 
and a set of directions to readers. This appeal, of which another five hundred copies were issued later, 
met with a gratifying response, and enabled the compilation of the Dictionary to be undertaken with 
confidence in the result. 

The arranging of the old material in the Scriptorium, the organizing of the fresh collecting, and 
extensive correspondence with readers and sub-editors, were tasks which at first left but little time for 
the actual preparation of the Dictionary, or even for consideration of the many points which had to be 
settled before a real beginning could be made. For many of these there was no model which could be 
followed ; they involved totally new principles in English lexicography, and required both scholarship 
and practical judgement to solve them satisfactorily. Coleridge and Furnivall had shown a sound under- 
standing of what was necessary as a foundation for the Dictionary; to Murray belongs the credit of 
giving it, at the outset, a form which proved to be adequate to the end, standing the test of fifty years 
without requiring any essential modification to adapt it to the steady advance of English scholarship or 
the accession of new material. 


III 


At this point it will be well, both for the sake of greater clearness and of giving credit where credit 
is due, to give some account of the method of collecting the material for the Dictionary and of the work 
done by the voluntary readers and sub-editors. Each member of these two classes stood to the final 
editors in a relation similar to that which Socrates in the /o compares to the magnet and the suspended 
rings, each depending on and operating through the other, although in the case of the Dictionary the 
order of their sequence was reversed. 

The example of Johnson and Richardson had shown clearly that the citation of authority for a word 
was one of the essentials for establishing its meaning and tracing its history. It was therefore obvious 
that the first step towards the building up of a new dictionary must be the assembling of such authority, in 
the form of quotations from English writings throughout the various periods of the language. Johnson 
and Richardson had been selective in the material they assembled, and obviously some kind of selection 
would be imposed by practical limits, however wide the actual range might be. This was a point on 
which control was difficult ; the one safeguard was that the care and judgement of some readers would 
make up for the possible deficiencies of others. 

By the directions which were issued to intending readers in 1858, and again in 1879, uniformity in 
the method of presenting the quotations was attained. Each was written on a separate slip of paper, 
at first of the size of a half-sheet of note-paper, latterly of a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, except when 
readers who supplied their own paper (such as Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and the Rev. W. B. R. 
Wilson) wrote on pieces of any size or quality that came to hand. This difference in size makes it easy 
to distinguish the slips belonging to the two periods of collecting. When completed, the normal slip 
presented three things, (1) the word for which it was selected, written in the upper left-hand corner, 
(2) the date, author, title, page, etc., of the work cited, and (3) the quotation itself, either in full, or in an 
adequate form. A typical slip therefore presents something like the following appearance: 


Britisher 
1883 Freeman Impressions U.S. iv. 29 


1 always told my American friends that 
I had rather be called a Britisher than 
an Englishman, if by calling me an Eng- 
lishman they meant to imply that they 
were not Englishmen themselves. 
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To obviate the tedium of repeating item (2) over and over again on hundreds of slips, it was in a 
large number of instances printed on each, in accordance with an estimate of the number that would be 
required for the particular book, or was supplied by stamping after the quotations themselves had been 
written. In this way, too, it was easier to make the references to page, chapter, line, etc., conform to 
general rules. 

How the readers were to be guided in their selection of words was thus explained in the directions 
issued in 1879: 

Make a quotation for every word that strikes you as rare, obsolete, old-fashioned, new, peculiar, or used in a 
peculiar way. 

Take special note of passages which show or imply that a word is either new and tentative, or needing explana- 
tion as obsolete or archaic, and which thus help to fix the date of its introduction or disuse. 

Make as many quotations as you can for ordinary words, especially when they are used significantly, and tend 
by-the context to explain or suggest their own meaning. 

It is obvious that these rules would apply in very varying degrees to different books, and that the 
task of some readers would be much more difficult and extensive than that of others in books of the same 
size. The amount undertaken or done by the different readers also varied enormously. In both periods 
of collecting there were a number who were marvels of industry and whose mark is plain on almost 
every page of the Dictionary to those who can recognize it. With these on the one hand, and the large 
army of lesser, but often important, contributors on the other, it is not surprising that the piles of quota- 
tions grew into the interminable series that filled to overflowing the pigeon-holes of the Scriptorium. 
How rapidly the material increased in the periods of greatest activity will best be realized by a few of 
the passages relating to this phase of the work. In May 1879, in response to the appeal issued at the 
end of April, ‘165 readers have offered themselves, 128 of these have chosen their books, been supplied 
with slips, and are now at work for us. The number of books actually undertaken and entered against 
readers is 234 ; arrangements are in progress for perhaps as many more’. A year later the number of 
readers had risen to 754. ‘Altogether 1,568 books have been undertaken, of which 924 have been finished’, 
and ‘the total number of printed slips supplied to readers now amounts to 625,035, while the quotations 
returned are 361,670’. Of these readers some had sent ina large number of slips varying from 4,500 to 
11,000. By another year (1881) ‘the number of readers has now risen to upwards of 800, of whom 510 
are still at work. The slips issued now number 817,625, and the quotations returned 656,900’. The 
total number of authors then represented in the Reference Index was 2,700, and the titles numbered 
some 4,500. 

Many of the particulars of this remarkable activity were given in the preface to the first volume of the 
Dictionary, and a full list of the readers and the books read by them between 1879 and 1884, with the 
approximate number of quotations supplied by each, forms an appendix of 32 pages to the Presidential 
Address for 1884 (pp. 101-42). 

On looking over this list, the observant reader will notice that the interest in the Dictionary which at 
its first beginning had been manifested in the United States had been maintained, though not on the 
lines suggested by Coleridge. The interest, and the results it produced, are specially referred to by 
Dr. Murray in his Presidential Address for 1880 in these words: 

In connexion with the Reading, I cannot sufficiently express my appreciation of the kindness of our friends in 
the United States, where the interest taken in our scheme, springing from a genuine love of our common 
language, its history, and a warm desire to make the Dictionary worthy of that language, has impressed me very 
deeply. I do not hesitate to say that I find in Americans an ideal love for the English language as a glorious heritage, 
and a pride in being intimate with its grand memories, such as one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in 
regard to Greek, but which is rare indeed in Englishmen towards their own tongue; and from this I draw the 
most certain inferences as to the lead which Americans must at no distant date take in English scholarship. 

Dr. Murray then specially refers to the services rendered by Prof. Francis A. March of Lafayette 
College in directing the reading done in the United States at that time, and adds: 

There is another feature of American help to which I must allude, because it contrasts with that we have 
obtained in England—I refer to that offered to the Dictionary by men of Academic standing in the States. The 
number of Professors in American Universities and Colleges included among our readers is very large ; and in 
several instances a professor has put himself down for adozen works, which he has undertaken to read personally, 
and with the help of his students. We have had no such help from any college or university in Great Britain ; 
only one or two Professors of English in this country have thought the matter of sufficient importance to talk to 
their students about it, and advise them to help us. 
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By far the greater part of the material supplied by these American readers, it may be noted, was of 
the same type as that furnished by the British contributors, that is, it was mainly drawn from literary or 
scientific works written in standard English, or without noticeable American features in vocabulary or 
idiom. It was thus very serviceable in supplementing the English evidence, but failed to a very large 
extent to bring out the special developments of the language in the American colonies and the United 
States. Much of the material for these was specially supplied during the progress of the Dictionary by 
one or two workers, notably by Mr. Albert Matthews of Boston. 

In addition to the quotations supplied by all this new reading, a few collections of Dictionary material, 
which had already been made by various persons, were by them generously handed over for use in the 
new work. If the Dictionary as it stands is a monument of scholarship, it is also one of unselfish giving 
on the part of a great number of men and women whose nameless contributions form the foundation of 
almost every article it contains. 

Only second in value to the work done bythe voluntary readers was that of the volunteer sub-editors. 
Without these, the mere handling and reducing to alphabetic order of three and a half millions of slips 
would have formed a task sufficiently heavy to delay for some years the actual preparation of the 
Dictionary. Even those who did no more than this rendered good service, but most of them went much 
farther, and so arranged and sub-divided the words they dealt with, and defined their various senses, 
that their work was of real value in the final editing. It is with good reason, therefore, that the portions 
done by each were carefully recorded in the various reports on the Dictionary presented to the Philo- 
logical Society and in the Preface to each letter in the Dictionary itself. 


IV 


Amid all the turmoil of assembling the old material, collecting the new, and reducing both to some 
kind of orderly arrangement, Dr. Murray was working out the lines on which the editing of the Dictionary 
was to proceed. The problem of the best means of indicating the pronunciation, for example, was under 
consideration for a long time, and was decided only after the views of various authorities had been duly 
taken intoaccount. Correspondence on this subject with Isaac Pitman, James Lecky, and W.R. Evans, 
was still in progress in the summer and autumn of 1881 and the spring of 1882, and the notation finally 
adopted was submitted to, and accepted by, the Council of the Society on 17 March of that year. 

Meanwhile the preparation of the letter A was making progress with the material then available. As 
early as 16 May 1879 this had advanced as far as Ady, covering 557 words, and providing enough copy 
to make 36 pages of the Dictionary. A year later this had increased to 160 pages, going as far as A/. 
By May 1881 the question of typography was being discussed, and there is mention of a specimen page 
in June. About the same time, the desire to settle down definitely to the real work of editing becomes 
obvious in the statement that ‘the general amassing of quotations must cease with the present year’. 

It had been estimated that three years would be required for all this preparatory work, and the esti- 
mate proved to be correct. On 19 April 1882, the first batch of copy went to the printer, and in his 
report to the Philological Society on 19 May, Dr. Murray had the satisfaction of being able to announce 
‘the great fact ..that the Dictionary is now at last really launched, and that some forty pages are in type, 
of which 48 columns have reached me in proof’. To fill the first part, however, extending from J to 
Ant, more than a thousand columns were necessary, and the task of providing these occupied the 
remainder of that year, and the greater part of the next. Finally, on 18 January 1884, advance copies 
of Part I were exhibited at a meeting of the Society, publication took place on 1 February, and the 
‘New English Dictionary’ at once took its place as an incomparable record of the English tongue, far 
surpassing all that had as yet been accomplished or even dreamt of in the field of lexicography. 

The beginning had been made ; how to continue the work rapidly was the next question that called 
for solution. Simple arithmetic indicated that there was need for an increased rate of production, though 
it was not clear how this was to be attained. In May 1884 Dr. Murray thought that with six good 
assistants ‘it might be possible to produce two parts in the year, and thus finish the work in 11 years 
from next March’. This suggestion was no doubt justified by the facts as they were at that time. That 
it failed to work out was certainly due in great part to the fact that A was not a good letter on which to 
base the calculation, and to a steady increase in the material which could not at that time be foreseen. 

All the work necessary to produce the first part had been done in the original Scriptorium at Mill 
Hill. It was clear that greater progress could be made if the editor could devote all his time to the 
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work and be in closer touch with the printing at the Clarendon Press. As early as 1882 the idea of 
removal to Oxford had been suggested, but it was only towards the end of 1884 that the proposals began 
totake definite shape. The practical aspects of the question having been settled, the removal took place 
in 1885 ; a new Scriptorium was erected in the garden of the house at 78 Banbury Road, and here 
Dr. Murray and his staff carried on their work for the next thirty years. The Scriptorium was not in 
itself lacking in space, but when into it were packed all the accumulated material, the necessary works 
of reference, and the tables, desks, and chairs required by the editor and six or seven assistants, it 
presented a crowded scene to the eye of the visitor. If John Baret had been able to look into it, he 
would have hailed it as another A/vearie, with a swarm of workers as busy as those who helped him to 
compile his own volume. 

In the new quarters the Dictionary continued to make progress, and Part II, containing the words 
from Ant to Batten, appeared in 1885. By that time it had become plain that some editorial co-operation 
was necessary to increase the rate at which successive parts could be produced. Here again the Dictionary 
was fortunate, as it had already been in rising, in Dr. Murray’s hands, out of the apparent impasse into 
which it had fallen ten years before. When Part I was published, the editor of the Academy handed it 
for review to Henry Bradley, who had but lately arrived in London, and was yet comparatively unknown 
in the world of scholarship. His review, which appeared in two parts, on 16 Feb. and 1 March, at once 
marked him out as one of the few who were competent either to appreciate the Dictionary at its proper 
value, or to offer useful criticism. So clear an indication of possible help was not overlooked, and by July 
Bradley was assisting in the preparation of the latter part of B. From January 1888 he was independently 
editing the letter E, and continued with this and F while still engaged in other workin London. In 1896 
he also moved to Oxford, and with his staff found quarters in the Clarendon Press itself. 

From 1888 there were thus two distinct sections of the Dictionary simultaneously in progress, Dr. 
Murray doing the whole volume occupied by C, and the half volume containing D, while Bradley com- 
pleted that volume with E, and began the next (Vol. IV) with F. Down to 1go00 the letters published, 
with the respective dates of the preparation of each, stand as follows: 


AB 1882-88 

C 1888-93 E 1888-93 

D_ 1893-97 F 1893-97 
: H_ 1897-99 G_ 1897-1900 


In all this work the part played by the assistants who formed the staff of each editor was of the 
greatest importance. While considerable training and experience are required by every one, however 
well qualified, it is also true that the real dictionary worker is born and not made, and that no application 
or diligence will ever make up for the lack of natural aptitude for the work. The two earlier editors, 
and those who came later, were fortunate in having the services of a number of such assistants, some of 
whom (and those among the best) became connected with the Dictionary in its earlier stages and re- 
mained faithful to it for periods of twenty, thirty, and even forty years. Without their unflagging and 
efficient aid, no editor could have coped with the task without so much expenditure of his own time that 
the end of it would have been beyond all calculation. If those who read the original prefaces to the 
various letters will note the names that occur time after time at the end of these, they will do right to 
recognize that the bearers of these names have throughout many years borne the greater share of the 
labour by which the Dictionary was made possible. 

Among these assistants a natural sub-division of labour readily established itself according to the 
special interests of each. Some became experts in preparing copy for the printer, drafting articles which 
required only a few editorial changes, or actually writing them in a form which admitted little or no 
improvement. To these fell the task of taking up the work already done by the sub-editors, of incor- 
porating new material, of making fresh additions that were obviously required, of distinguishing senses 
and sub-senses, of writing the definitions, and of reconciling the historical order of the senses with their 
logical development from the original meaning of the word. This became a highly complicated task in 
the case of common words with a long history, such as the most frequently used verbs, adverbs, or 
prepositions. The difficulty of these had become apparent even in the early period of the work, and 
formed the subject of comment by Dr. Murray in 1881: 


In returning to me his last batch, Mr. Jacob mentioned to me that the division of the meanings of the verb 


Set, and the attempt to put them in satisfactory order, had occupied him over 40 hours. In examining his results, 
b 
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with 51 senses of the simple verb, and 83 of phrases like set-out, set-off, set-dowi,—134 divisions in all—I do not 
wonder at the time. I suspect that the Editor will have to give 4o more to it, for the language seems not to con- 
tain a more perplexing word than Seé, which occupies more than two columns of Webster, and will probably fill 
three of our large quarto pages. 


When Se finally came to be done, more than thirty years later, it took nearer 4o days than 4o hours 
to digest the mass of examples which had accumulated by that time; the word occupies a column more 
than 18 pages of the Dictionary, and extends to 154 main divisions, the last of which (sef 2p) has somany 
subdivisions that it exhausts the alphabet and repeats the letters down torr. Other words like ge#, give, 
v0, put, take, may not rival this, but each of them ‘required a vast amount of preliminary labour on the 
part of some assistant, which was of the greatest value in saving the time of the editor and giving him 
a clear basis on which to work. 

Other assistants developed special ability in checking and verifying references readily and correctly, in 
finding earlier or desirable examples of words or uses, or in reading proofs and making additions to the 
material at that stage. When a staff had all these elements properly represented and distributed in it, 
and certain preliminaries to the work on each letter (such as the copying of glossaries, concordances, and 
indexes) had been fully carried out, steady progress could be made, and was made to an extent which 
seemed marvellous to foreign scholars acquainted with the difficulties of lexicography, but unfamiliar 
with the practical methods of overcoming them. 

For the obtaining of full or accurate information on special points, it was frequently necessary to apply 
to outside authorities of the most varied kind. The services rendered by these were partly acknowledged 
on the title-page of the earlier parts and volumes in the words ‘ With the assistance of many scholars 
and men of science’. How many these were may be seen at large in the original prefaces to the various 
letters, but it should also be noted that there were many in those lists who would not have claimed to 
belong to either of these learned classes, but who could and did supply the information wanted with 
a clearness and fullness which made the editor’s task easy, and gave him confidence in the correctness 
of his statements. If various errors to be found in standard works are not repeated in the Dictionary, 
it is frequently because some one with a practical knowledge of the subject had been specially consulted 
on the point, and had freely given the information required. 

When the Dictionaryhad reached the stage of the first proof (regularly supplied in sets of eight columns), 
it was found to be of much value to send these to various readers deeply interested in the work, to rec¢ive 
the benefit of their criticisms, suggestions, and additions. In this way many improvements were made, 
errors and misprints eliminated, and the history of words and senses more fully illustrated. In the latter 
respect the contributions of Dr. Fitzedward Hall were of special value by reason of his own collection of 
material. His regular reading of the proofs extended over some twenty years, and after his death his 
collections for the later letters were placed at the service of the editors. Among nearly a score of others 
who reviewed the proofs for shorter or longer periods special mention should be made of Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs (Lord Aldenham), who also in other ways gave valuable help and encouragement in the 
early stages of the work; of Miss Edith Thompson of Bath, Canon Fowler of Durham, and Mr. A. 
Caland of Wageningen in Holland, who not only supplied many fresh quotations, but as a foreign 
student of English frequently noticed points which did not so readily strike the native eye. 


V 


Although two editors and their staffs had been working separately from 1888, it was still considered 
by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press that the rate of progress ought to be increased, and it was clear 
that this could only be done by the appointment of a third editor. With this in view, William Alexander 
Craigie, then a lecturer at the University of St. Andrews, was invited to Oxford in the summer of 1897, 
and after assisting Dr. Bradley with the letter G, and Dr. Murray with I and K, began separate editing 
with Qin 1901. From that date two sections of the Dictionary had their home in the Old Ashmolean 
Building in Broad Street, which had been left vacant by the removal of the Museum some years 
before. To these a third was added in 1914, when Charles Talbut Onions, who had at Dr. Murray’s 
invitation joined the staff in 1895, and had between 1906 and 1913 prepared special portions of M, N, R, 
. and S, began with a separate staff to edit the later portion of that letter (Su-Sz). 

With four editors and their staffs concurrently at work prospects for an early conclusion to the whole 
seemed brighter than they had ever been since the full magnitude of the undertaking became apparent. 
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Unfortunately it was not long before various events began to mar these prospects, and bring unwelcome 
delays. The outbreak of the Great War soon began to reduce the staffs by withdrawing from them 
their younger members, and in time even some of those more mature in years. The loss of these 
trained workers for three or four years was naturally a serious handicap for those that remained. The 
next severe blow was the death of Sir James Murray (he had been knighted in 1908) on 26 July 1915, 
after more than thirty-eight years of connexion with the Dictionary and thirty-three during which he 
had supplied copy to the printer without intermission. The transference of his staff to the Old 
Ashmolean, or to quarters near it, helped greatly to strengthen the three remaining sections, but there 
was no possibility of compensating for the loss that the work had sustained. If his wish had been ful- 
filled to the extent of seeing his eightieth birthday in 1917, it would not have coincided with the end of 
the Dictionary, as he had hoped, but those two years would have brought the completion of the work 
appreciably nearer in spite of the difficulties of the time. 

With the end of the war, some of the assistants returned to their posts, and for some four years the 
work went on steadily (although the two younger editors were not continuously engaged on it nor able 
to give their whole time to it), until the death of Dr. Bradley on 23 May 1923 removed another of 
its mainstays. By that time it was clearly too late to think of finding another editor: the best that 
could be done was to make full use of the more experienced assistants in the preparation of special 
sections of the letters that still remained. By this means it was possible for Dr. Craigie, in spite of his 
removal to the University of Chicago in 1925, to take part with Dr. Onions in the editing of W, and so 
enable the work to be finished in the beginning of 1928, almost exactly seventy years from the date on 
which the Philological Society had decided to make ‘a completely new English Dictionary ’. 

With work on three or four letters going on simultaneously, and publication of each taking place as 
soon as the sections were ready, the sequence of the various parts of the Dictionary became more 
irregular after 1900, as will be seen from the following table: 


Murray Bradley Craigie Onions 
I J K 1899-1901 
L 1901-03 
O 1902-04 Q 1902 
. R-Re 1903-05 
P 1904-09 M 1904-08 N 1906-07 
Re-Ry 1907-10 
S-Sh 1908-14 
‘ T 1909-15 St I9QI4-I9 Si-Sq IgIo-15 
V 1916-20 Su-Sz 1914-19 
W-We 1920-23 U 1921-26 X Y Z 1920-21 
Wo-Wy 1927 Wh-Wo 1922-27 


The total number of pages in the Dictionary is 15,487; of these no less than 7,207, or nearly half of 
the entire work were edited by Sir James Murray. 

The early volumes of the Dictionary were as a rule published in parts of 352 pages at a price of 12/6 
each, with three smaller sections introduced to make the divisions coincide with the end of the letters 
B, C, and E. The size of these parts necessarily involved a considerable time in the preparation of each, 
and a corresponding interval between the dates of publication. Towards the end of 1894 it was decided 
that a shortening of these intervals was desirable, and the new arrangement explained in the following 
announcement was adopted. 

The Letters A, B, C, and E of this great undertaking having been already published, the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press have been urged from many quarters to consider the more frequent publication of the subsequent 
portions of the work, in smaller instalments, as each is completed by the Editors, so as to supply students of the 
English Language and Literature more promptly with the results of the latest researches. 

In response to this demand, the Delegates have arranged for the punctual issue of the letters D and F in 
Quarterly Sections. The new issue will begin with the simultaneous publication of the opening part of each 
letter on November 15, and further instalments of the Editors’ work will be regularly published thereafter on the 
first day of each Quarter, in such alternation as may seem desirable. The Delegates have no reason to fear 
any interruption in the continuous publication of the Dictionary on this plan. 

This expectation was realized, and quarterly sections of 64 pages, or double sections of 128 (occasion- 


ally even a triple section of 192) were steadily issued for the next twenty years, until the reduction of 
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staffs caused by the war, and other losses, made it impossible to continue with the same regularity. For 
the convenience of those who preferred them, however, the larger twelve-and-sixpenny parts were still 
issued whenever a sufficient number of consecutive single or double sections were available to make one. 

At the time this change was made, a new name for the Dictionary was also introduced, though no 
change was made on the title-page. On the cover of the section containing Deceit to Deject, published 
on I Jan. 1895, above the title, appeared for the first time the designation ‘The Oxford English Dictionary’, 
which was repeated on every section and part issued after 1 July of that year. The new name being 
more distinctive than the old has steadily come more and more into use, and the abbreviation O.E.D. 
tends to supplant N.E.D., although the latter is still frequently employed. A third abbreviation, H.E.D. 
(with H. for Historical), though employed for a number of years in Notes and Queries, never attained 
general currency. Popularly the work is often referred to as Murray’s, and the Philological Society by 
a natural tradition has continued to call it ‘the Society’s Dictionary’. 

As the publication of the Dictionary extended over a period of forty-four years, it was inevitable that 
many later additions to the language, both of new words and of new senses, should be lacking in the 
earlier volumes, and that even the later should to some extent present similar deficiencies. To remedy 
this as far as possible, the years since 1928 have been devoted to the preparation of a supplementary 
volume, the scope of which is fully explained in a special preface, in which acknowledgement is also 
made of the assistance which has been received in collecting and editing the new material. 


VI 


During all these years of work, in addition to the growing appreciation which it steadily received, the 
progress of the Dictionary was diversified by a few extraneous events. On 12 October 1897, a large 
number of the readers, sub-editors, assistants, and other helpers were enabled to meet each other at 
Oxford by the generosity of the Provost and Fellows of The Queen’s College, who on that date gave a 
complimentary dinner to ‘ Dr. Murray, Mr. Bradley, and some others who have helped in the production 
of the Historical English Dictionary’. The time was a fortunate one, for in that year it was still possible 
for some of the early workers to shake hands with those who were just beginning to take up the task 
which they had already carried on so long. Only a small number of the company which met that 
evening lived long enough to see the completion of the work. 

In the same year the Dictionary was by permission dedicated to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as 
intimated on a special page inserted in the part for January 1898. 

Up to 1905 the whole expense of preparing and printing the Dictionary was borne by the Oxford 
University Press. In that year, however, a contribution was made towards the cost of the sixth volume, 
which was also recorded on a separate page in these words: 


This sixth volume is a memorial of the munificence of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, who have 
generously contributed five thousand pounds towards its’ production. 


When the completed dictionary was published in April 1928, the first copies were presented to His 
Majesty King George, and to Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, as the highest repre- 
sentatives of the two great English-speaking nations. 


On 6 June of the same year the Goldsmiths’ Company celebrated the completion of the work by 
a dinner in the Company’s hall in London, at which contributors and workers again had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting, and of hearing the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, commend the results of their 
labours in eloquent and graceful terms. 

During the progress of the work academic honours were from time to time conferred upon the editors 
by various universities, and at its completion the University of Oxford marked the occasion by conferring 
the honorary degree of D.Litt. on the two surviving editors, the Secretary to the Delegates of the 
Press, the Publisher to the University, and the Printer to the University. 

Sir James Murray, as already mentioned, had in recognition of his services to scholarship received 
the honour of knighthood in 1g08, the announcement being made in the Birthday list of 26 June, and 
the same distinction was bestowed on the third editor in the Birthday list of 3 June, 1928. 
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The part played by the contributors, sub-editors, assistants, and others in the production of the 
Dictionary has been emphasized above, but is too important to be stated merely in general terms. The 
number of those who, in one or other of these capacities, had a share in the task, and the amount of 
work done by them, can be properly presented only by a more detailed account of the special services of 
each. For this purpose the following lists have been compiled, bringing together information scattered 
through the various prefaces to the original volumes, or preserved in the records of the Dictionary. 


1. CoNTRIBUTORS 


A. This list contains the names of the principal readers before 1884; many of these began reading 
as early as 1858. The material which they contributed formed a great part of the main foundation on 
which the Dictionary was based. Under some of the names the number of quotations sent in is given, 


as an indication of the time and labour expended by many of these readers. 


J. Amphlett, M.A. 

W. J. Anderson (of Fife) 

G. L. Apperson (of Wimbledon, S.W.; 11,000) 
Col. R. D. Ardagh 

Thomas Austin (165,000) 

Miss E. E. Barry (of London) 

Rev. E. M. Barry 

Mrs. Bathoe (of London) 

A. Beazeley, C.E. (of Thornton Heath) 
Rev. W. H. Beckett 

Rev. W. C. Boulter 

Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield, B.A. 

The Misses B. M. and L. Bousfield 
Rev. S. J. Bowles 

William Boyd (of U.S.A.) 

E. L. Brandreth 

Prof. and Mrs. Brandt (of U.S.A.) 
James Britten, F.L.S. 

The Misses E. and J. E. A. Brown (of Cirencester) 
Mrs. Walter Browne (of Worcester) 
Dr. T. N. Brushfield (50,000) 

R. K. Buehrle (of U.S.A.) 

Miss E. F, Burton (of Carlisle ; 11,400) 
A. Caland (of Holland) 

Mrs. G. M. E. Campbell (of Peckham) 
ie So. Charnock 

The Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham 
(Dean) R. W. Church 

Herbert Coleridge 

Prof. A. S. Cook (of U.S.A.) 

J. M. Cowper (of Canterbury) 

Rev. T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A. 

Rev. Cecil Deedes, M.A, 

H. Dixon (of London) 

C. E. Doble, M.A. 

William Douglas (of London ; 136,000) 
Edward Dowden 

Rev. J. Eastwood 

Miss Eisdell (of Colchester) 

Professor Robinson Ellis 

Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Elworthy 

The Misses Elworthy 

A. Erlebach, B.A. 

H. A. Erlebach, B.A. 

Rev. J. T. Fowler, D.C.L. 


W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

Miss A. Foxall (of Birmingham ; 11,250) 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall (30,000) 

W. Gee, jun. (of Boston, U.S.A.) 

H. Hucks Gibbs, M.A. (Lord Aldenham) 
The Hon. and Rev. Kenneth F. Gibbs 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs 

W. F. Grahame (of Madras) 

C. Gray (of Wimbledon, S.W. ; 29,000) 
Mrs. C. Gray 

Mrs. T. H. Green 

Rev. W. Gregor, M.A. 

Rev. A. B. Grosart 

Miss M. Haig (Mrs. A. Stuart, of Edinburgh) 
Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L. 

W. C. Hazlitt 

Dr. H. R. Helwich (of Vienna; 50,000) 
T. Henderson, M.A. (48,000) 

5. J. Herttage 

James Hooper (of Norwich) 

J. D. Howell (of London) 

E. C. Hulme (of London) 

E, Wyndham Hulme (late of H.M. Patent Office) 
Miss Jennett Humphreys (of Cricklewood ; 18,700) 
C. Mansfield Ingleby 

Rev. Aiken Irvine (of Ireland) 

Miss Eva Jackson (of Bishop’s Waltham) 
E. S. Jackson, M.A. (of Plymouth) 

P. W. Jacob (of Guildford) 

W. W. Jenkinson (of London) 

Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D. 

Rev. W. M. Kingsmill M.A. 

Rev. E. H. Knowles 

Rev. W. Lees, M.A. (18,500) 

Miss Lees (of Reigate) 

Dr. J. Wickham Legg 

Dr. R. J. Lloyd 

Prof. A. Lodeman (of U.S.A.) 

W. S. Logeman (of Cheshire) 

Rev. W. J. Lowenberg, M.A. 

A. Lyall (of Manchester) 

Falconer Madan, M.A. 

S. D. Major (of Bath; 16,000) 

Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M.A. 

Dr. W. C. Minor 
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Mrs. Moore (of Addlestone) 

W. Moore (of London) 

Dr. Richard Morris 

Horace Moule 

Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A. 

Mrs. J. A. H. Murray (Lady Murray) 
H. J. R. Murray, M.A. (27,000) 

E. T. R. Murray 

J. M. Norman (of Crawley, Sussex) 
Cornelius Paine (of Brighton) 

FE. Peacock (of Brigg) 

H. S. Pearson (of Birmingham) 

Rev. C. W. Penny 

J. Peto (of London) 

(Sir) W. M. Flinders Petrie 

Prof. G. M. Philips (of U.S.A.) 

H. Phillips, jun., Ph.D. (of U.S.A.) 
B. W. Pierson (of U.S.A.) 

Rev. J. Pierson, D.D. (of U.S.A. ; 46,000) 
(Sir) Frederick Pollock, LL.D. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Pope (formerly of Clifton) 
Rev. C. Y. Potts 

Dr. R. C. A. Priemi(zz,'700) 

Sir John Richardson, K.C.B. 

W. M. Rossetti 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. P. Ruthven 

The Misses E. and G. E. Saunders (of Addlestone) 
G. A. Schrumpf, B.A. (of London) 
Adrian Scott (of U.S.A.) 

Miss F, E. Scott (of Leamington) 

G. R. Scott, M.A. 

(Sir) Owen Seaman 

A. Shackleton (of Birkenhead) 

Rev. T. H. Sheppard 
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Rev. J. Smallpeice 

Dr. G. C. Moore Smith 

Miss L. Toulmin Smith 


T. C. Snow, M.A. 

A. B. Sprange (of London) 

W. Barclay Squire (of London) 

(Sir) Leslie Stephen 

Rev. Dr. C. W. Stocker 

C. Stoffel (of Amsterdam) 

(Dr.) E. H. Sugden 

Rev. W. D. Sweeting 

Dr. W. Sykes 

Rev. B. Talbot (of U.S.A. ; 16,6c0) 

George Tansley (of London) 

The Misses Edith and E, Perronet Thompson (15,000) 

Alderman Joseph Thompson (of Manchester) 

Hon. Mrs. L. Tollemache 

Mrs. Toogood (of Kirkby, Yorkshire) 

Rev. J. T. Toye (of Exeter) 

Paget Toynbee, D.Litt. 

Richard Chenevix Trench 

Rev. Kirby Trimmer, M.A. 

Mrs. L. J. Walkey (of Leamington) 

Miss P. Walter (of Somerset) 

J. L. Ward, M.A. (of Burnley) 

T. Ward (of Northwich) 

Dr. W. W. Webb 

Miss M. Westmacott (of London) 

Dr. R. F. Weymouth 

The Misses B.M. and R. Weymouth 

Rev. G. Wheelwright 

Rev. F. Gilbert White 

G. H. White (of Torquay; 13,000) 

R. Grant White (of U.S.A.) 

R. J. Whitwell, B. Litt. (33,000) 

Miss J. E. Wilkinson and Miss Gunning (of Cam- 
bridge) 

R. D. Wilson (of London) 

T. Wilson, M.A. (of St. Albans) 

Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, M.A. (of Dollar) 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 


B. A large number of those included in the above list continued to supply quotations for many years 
while the Dictionary was in progress. The readers given below began their work after 1884. 


F. J. Amours (of Glasgow) 

Rev. J. Bell, D.D. (of Auchtermuchty, N.B.) 
F, H. Butler (of London) 

W. J. Bryan (of Oxford) 

P. M. Campbell 

C. H. Chadwick (of London) 

Miss Ellen Channon 

Prof. Albert H. Chester (of U.S.A.) 
Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A. 

Miss Susan Cunnington 

Miss Ada Dewick 

B. W. Dexter 

James M. Dixon (of Japan) 
Edward S. Dodgson, M.A. 

John Dormer (of London} 

R. Duncan (of Crowthorne, Berks.) 
Rev. Henry Ellershaw (of Durham) 
Miss Ellis (of Oxford) 

J. H.Everett 

Miss E. Fowler (of Doncaster) 


Wendell P. Garrison (of U.S.A.) 

I. R. Gillespie (of Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
Miss Geraldine H. Gosselin (of London) 
Miss Hellier R. H. Gosselin (of London) 
Col. C. Gray (of London) 

H. F. Hall (of Oxford) 

J. D. Hamilton 

R. Oliver Heslop (of Northumberland) 
Rev. J. W. Hooper, M.A. 

Alfred H. Huth (of Oxford) 

Miss Ingall (of Manchester) 

Albert Jacka 

Miss Constance Jacob 

George Joicey (of Gateshead-on-Tyne) 
(Sir) J. K. Laughton 

ee leacer 

Halkett Lord (of U.S.A.) 

L. Marcan 

Albert Matthews (of U.S.A.) 

H. A. W. Millar (of Oxford) 
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J. Challenor Smith (of London) 
Miss L. M. Snow 

E. V. Stocks (cf Durham) 

Miss E. H. Taylor (of Suffolk) 
John J. Thompson 

Miss S. M. Unwin 

C. R. Wilkins 

Miss Wilson (of London) 

| Edward S. Wilson (of Hull) 

| C. B. Winchester 

| W.N. Woods, B.A. (of London) 


xxiil 
W. Payne (of Hayward’s Heath) 
Miss C. Pemberton (of Austria) 
James Platt, jun. 

Rev. C. Plummer, M.A. 

Miss H. M. Poynter (of Oxford) 
Richard B. Prosser (of London) 
Mrs. Rackham (of Cambridge) 
John Randall (of London) 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 

Abrm. Shackleton (of Birkenhead) 
H. F. M. Simpson (of Edinburgh) 


2. SUB-EDITORS 


The sub-editing of the material falls into two periods, viz. that done under the direction of Dr. Furnivall 
between 1862 and 1879, and that carried on during the years while the Dictionary was in course of 
publication. The following list gives the sub-editors of the later period, but it should be noted that some 
of these (e.g. H. H. Gibbs, W. M. Rossetti, Rev. T. H. Sheppard, Rev. J. Smallpeice) were also at work 
during the earlier years. For the earlier period mention should further be made of Rev. W. P. Bailey, 
Rev. S. J. Bowles, Edward Dowden, W. Gee, jun. (of Boston, U.S.A.) W. F. Grahame, J. D. Howell, 
Rev. Aiken Irvine, E. S. Jackson, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Rev. J. E. Middleton, Richard Morris, Horace 
Moule, Rev. A. S. Palmer, Rev. Ralph Proud, C. W. Staunton, Dr. W. Woodham Webb, Rev. G. 


Wheelwright, G. A. White, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. 


history of the Dictionary. 


W. J. Anderson, portions of M and P (1880-1900) 

Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield, B.A., portions of F, G, and R, 
large part of W (1880-96) 

Walter Browne, portion of S (1881) 

Samuel Taylor, portion of H (1881-2) 

A. W. Longden, portion of H (1881-4) 

A. Lyall, portion of T (1881-5) 

Rev. T. H. Sheppard, B.D., portion of M, the whole of 
U and V (1881-5) 

P. W. Jacob, portions of D, E, P, Q, R, and S (1881-6) 

T. Henderson, M.A., portions of B and C (1881-7) 

T. Wilson, portions of I and T (1881-7) 

E. C. Hulme, portions of C and L (1881-90) 

Mrs. L. J. Walkey, portions of D and W (1881-92) 

Rev. W.B.R. Wilson, M.A.,portionsof C., revised former 
sub-editing of T, most of V, and part of W (1881-1919) 

Charles Gray, portion of S (1882) 

Rev. C. Y. Potts, portion of L (1882) 

W. Welch, portion of T (1882) 

F. T. Elworthy, portion of D (1882-3) 

Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., portion of M (1882-3) 

Miss M. Westmacott, portion of T (1882-3) 

James Britten, F.L.S., portion of P (1882-4) 

H. H. Gibbs (Lord Aldenham), portions of C, the whole 
of K and Q (1882-4) 

H. M. Fitz-Gibbon, portion of H (1882-5) 

Rev. W. Gregor, M.A., the whole of J (1882-5) 

E. Warner, portion of L (1882-5) 

G. A. Schrumpf, portion of H (1882-6) 

H. S. Tabor, portions of I and W (1882-9) 

G. L. Apperson, portions of B and C (1882-91) 

Rev. A. P. Fayers, B.A., portions of B and N (1882-91) 

Mrs. G. H. Pope, portions of C and N (1882-91) 

Rev. J. Smallpeice, M.A., portion of M, and X, Y, Z 
(1882-94) 

A. Sweeting, portion of T (1882-96) 

Rev. W. H. Beckett, portion of W (1882-1901) 


Most of these were also readers in the early 


Miss J. E. A. Brown, portions of B, C, D, and P, the 
whole of I (1882-1907) 

J. W. W. Tyndale, portion of D (1883-4) 

R. F. Green, portion of N (1883-8) 

A. Hailstone, portions of C and N (1883-90) 

Rev. W. J. Léwenberg, M.A., portions of O and P 
(1883-96) 

E. L. Brandreth, portions of G, H, and N, the whole of 
K (1883-1900) 

(Prof.) F. E. Bumby, portion of N (1884) 

W. M. Rossetti, portions of B and L (1884) 

Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat, portion of R (1884) 

Rev. W. E. Smith, portion of D (1884) 

Dr. Brackebusch, portions of B (1884-5) 

E. Gunthorpe, portions of A and B (1884-5) 

The Hon. and Rev. S. W. Lawley, M.A., portion of M 
(1884-5) 

Dr. R. J. Lloyd, portion of H (1884-93) 

Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., portions of A, B, C, D, and V, 
revised former sub-editing of J and the large part of 
P (1884-1908) 

Joseph Brown, M.A., portion of M, revised former sub- 
editing of portions of S and U (1884-1914) 

Rev. C. G. Duffield, portion of T (1885) 

Rev. T. D. Morris, M.A., portion of G (1885) 

Rev. (Dr.) E. H. Sugden, portion of I (1885-7) 

J. Peto, portions of C, F, and H (1885-92) 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Noel Woods, B.A., portions of B, C, 
and H (1885-92) 

Miss M. Haig (Mrs. A. Stuart), portion of O (1885-93) 

R. M. M’Lintock, portion of P (1885-96) 

James Bartlett, B.A., revised former sub-editing of G 
and portions of M, O, R, and S (1888-1908) 

Rev. Canon R. Morris, D.D., portion of I (1889-92) 

John Dormer, portions of D and S (1890-1906) 

Miss Edith Thompson, portion of C (1891) 


| H. A. Nesbitt, B.A., portions of N and O (1893-5) 
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C. B. Winchester, revised former sub-editing of P, S, | Mrs. W. A. Craigie (Lady Craigie), revised arrange- 
and V (1905-8) ment of U (1917-18) 


3. ASSISTANTS 


The names of these are here divided into three groups, indicative of the relative length of time during 
which they were engaged on the work. As will be seen from the dates given, those included in the first 
group were for many years members of their respective staffs, and by their knowledge and experience 
contributed immensely to the progress of the work. The staff to which each was attached is indicated 
by the initial letter of the editor’s name (M = Murray; etc.). 


John Mitchell (1883-94; M.) L. F. Powell, M.A. (1901-21 ; C.) 

Walter Worrall, B.A. (1885-1933 ; M., B., O.) J. W. Birt (1906-33 ; O.) 

A. T. Maling, M.A. (1886-1927; M., O.) George Watson, Hon. M.A. (1907-27; C.} 

C. G. Balk (1885-1913; M.) 

G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. (1885-1903 ; M., B.) Miss E, R. Steane (Mrs. L. F. Powell) (1901-32; C., O.) 
W. J. Lewis (1889-1933; B., O.) Miss Rosfrith N. R. Murray (1902-29; M., C., O.) 

F. J. Sweatman, M.A. (1890-1933; M., O.) | Miss Elsie M. R. Murray (Mrs. R. A. Barling) (1899- 
H. J. Bayliss (1891-1932; B., C.) | 1920; M, O.) 


C. T. Onions, M.A., D.Litt. (1895-1914 ; M., B.; 1914- | Miss E. S. Bradley (1897-1932; B., O.) 
Editor) 


Crier Canine (5) J. M. Ramsay, M.A. (C.) 

P. T. J. Dadley (O.) bok hay 1) 

James Dallas (B., O.) (Rev.) H. E.G. Rope, MA) 
Alfred Erlebach, B.A. (M.) H. F. P. Ruthven (M.) 

(Dr.) G. F. S, Friedrichsen (M.) A. R. Sewell (M., B.) 

R. Girvan, M.A. (C.) J. H. Smithwhite, B.A. (C.) 

Dr. A. B. Gough (M.) (Dr.) E. J. Thomas (C)} 

Miss I. B. Hutchen (C.) Charlton Walker, B.A. (B.) 

(Rev.) A. H. Mann, M.A. (M.) F. A. Yockney (M., O.) 
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Give RAL EXPLANATIONS. 


THE VOCABULARY. 


Tue Vocabulary of a widely-diffused and highly-cultivated living language is not a fixed quantity circumscribed by 
definite limits. That vast aggregate of words and phrascs which constitutes the Vocabulary of English-speaking men 
presents, to the mind that endeavours to grasp it as a definite whole, the aspect of one of those nebulous masses familiar to 
the astronomer, in which a clear and unmistakable nucleus shades off on all sidcs, through zones of decreasing brightness, 
to a dim marginal film that seems to end nowhere, but to lose itself imperceptibly in the surrounding darkness. In its 
constitution it may be compared to one of those natural groups of the zoologist or botanist, whercin typical specics 
forming the characteristic nucleus of the order, are linked on every side to other species, in which the typical character is 
less and less distinctly apparent, till it fades away in an outer fringe of aberrant forms, which merge imperccptibly in 
various surrounding orders, and whose own position is ambiguous and uncertain. For the convenience of classification, 
the naturalist may draw the line, which bounds a class or order, outside or inside of a particular form; but Nature has 
drawn it nowhere. So the English Vocabulary contains a nucleus or central mass of many thousand words whose 
‘ Anglicity’’ is unquestioned ; some of them only literary, some of them only colloquial, the great majority at once literary 
and colloquial,—they are the Common Words of the language. But they are linked on every side with other words which 
are less and less entitled to this appellation, and which pertain ever more and more distinctly to the domain of local 
dialect, of the slang and cant of ‘sets’ and classes, of the peculiar technicalities of trades and processes, of the scientific 
terminology common to all civilized nations, of the actual languages of other lands and peoples. And there is absolutely 
no defining line in any direction: the circle of the English language has a well-defined centre but no discernible 
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circumference *. Yet practical utility has some bounds, and a Dictionary has definite limits: the lexicographer must, like 
the naturalist, ‘draw the line somewhere’, in each diverging direction. He must include all the ‘Common Words’ of 
literature and conversation, and such of the scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, and foreign words as are passing into 
common use, and approach the position or standing of ‘common words’, well knowing that the line which he draws will 
not satisfy all his critics. For to every man the domain of ‘common words’ widens out in the direction of his own 
reading, research, business, provincial or foreign residence, and contracts in the direction with which he has no practical 
connexion: no one man’s English is @/7 English. The lexicographer must be satisfied to exhibit the greater part of 
the vocabulary of each one, which will be immensely more than the whole vocabulary of azy one. 

In addition to, and behind, the common vocabulary, in all its diverging lines, lies an infinite number of Proper or 
merely denofative names, outside the province of lexicography, yet touching it in thousands of points, at which these names, 
and still more the adjectives and verbs formed upon them, acquire more or less of connotative value. Here also limits 
more or less arbitrary must be assumed. 


* The above diagram will explain itself, as an attempt to express to the eye the aspect in which the Vocabulary is here presented, and also 
some of the relations of its elements typical and aberrant, The centre is occupied by the ‘common’ words, in which litcrary and colloquial usage 
meet. ‘Scientific’ and ‘foreign’ words enter the common language mainly through literature ; ‘slang’ words ascend through colloquial use; the 
‘technical ’ terms of crafts and processes, and the ‘ dialect’ words, blend with the common language both in speech and literature. Slang also 
touches on one side the technical terminology of trades and occupations, as in ‘nautical slang,’ ‘ Public School slang,’ ‘the slang of the Stock 
Exchange,’ and on another passes into true dialect. Dialects similarly pass into foreign languages. Scicntific terminology passes on one side 
into purely foreign words, on another it blends with the technical vocabulary of art and manufactures. It is not possible to fix the point at 
which the ‘English Language’ stops, along any of these diverging lines. 
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The Language presents yet another undefined frontier, when it is viewed in relation to “me. The living vocabulary 
is no more permanent in its constitution than definite in its extent. It is not to-day what it was a century ago, still less 
what it will be a century hence. Its constituent elements are in a state of slow but incessant dissolution and renovation. 
‘Old words’ are ever becoming obsolete and dying out: ‘new words’ are continually pressing in, And the death of a 
word is not an event of which the date can be readily determined. It is a vanishing process, extending over a lengthened 
period, of which contemporaries never see the end. Our own words never become obsolete: it is always the words of our 
grandfathers that have died with them. Even after we cease to use a word, the memory of it survives, and the word itself 
survives as a possibility; it is only when no one is left to whom its use is still possible, that the word is wholly dead. 
Hence, there are many words of which it is doubtful whether-they are still to be considered as part of the living language , 
they are alive to some speakers, and dead to others. And, on the other hand, there are many claimants to admission into 
the recognized vocabulary (where some of them will certainly one day be received), that are already current coin with 
some speakers and writers, and not yet ‘good English’, or even not English at all, to others. 

If we treat the division of words into current and obsolete as a subordinate one, and extend our idea of the Language 
so as to include all that has been English from the beginning, or from any particular epoch, we enter upon a department 
of the subject, of which, from the nature of the case, our exhibition must be imperfect. For the vocabulary of past times 
is known to us solely from its preservation in written records ; the extent of our knowledge of it depends entirely upon the 
completeness of the records, and the completeness of our acquaintance with them. And the farther back we go, the more 
imperfect are the records, the smaller is the fragment of the actual vocabulary that we can recover. 

Subject to the conditions which thus encompass every attempt to construct a complete English Dictionary, the present 
work aims at exhibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use, or known to have been in use since 
the middle of the twelfth century. This date has been adopted as the only natural halting-place, short of going back to the 
beginning, so as to include the entire Old English or ‘Anglo-Saxon’ Vocabulary. To do this would have involved the 
inclusion of an immense number of words, not merely long obsolete but also having obsolete inflexions, and thus requiring, 
if dealt with at all, a treatment different from that adapted to the words which survived the twelfth century. For not only 
was the stream of English literature then reduced to the tiniest thread (the slender annals of the Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle being for nearly a century its sole representative), but the vast majority of the ancient words that were 
destined not to live into modern English, comprising the entire scientific, philosophical, and poetical vocabulary of Old 
English, had already disappeared, and the old inflexional and grammatical system had been levelled to one so essentially 
modern as to require no special treatment in the Dictionary. Hence we exclude all words that had become obsolete by 
1150. But to words actually included this date has no application; their history is exhibited from their first appearance, 
however early. 

Within these chronological limits, it is the aim of the Dictionary to deal with all the common words of speech and 
literature, and with all words which approach these in character; the limits being extended farther in the domain of 
science and philosophy, which naturally passes into that of literature, than in that of slang or cant, which touches the 
colloquial. In scientific and technical terminology, the aim has been to include @// words English in form, except those 
of which an explanation would be unintelligible to any but the specialist; and such words, not English in form, as either are 
in general use, like /7ppopotamus, Geranium, Aluminium, Focus, Stratum, Bronchitis, or belong to the more familiar language 
of science, as Mammalia, Lepidoptera, Invertebrata. 

Down to the Fifteenth Century the language existed only in dialects, all of which had a literary standing: during this 
period, therefore, words and forms of all dialects are admitted on an equal footing into the Dictionary. Dialectal words and 
forms which occur since 1500 are not admitted, except when they continue the history of a word or sense once in general 
use, illustrate the history of a literary word, or have themselves a certain literary currency, as is the case with many modern 
Scottish words. It is true that the dialectal words are mostly genuine English, and that they are an essential part of the contents 
of a Lexicon lotius Anghcitatis; but the work of collecting them has not yet been completed; and, even when they shall have 
been collected, the phonetic variety in which they exist in different localities, and the want of any fixed written forms 
round which to group the variations, will require a method of treatment different from that applicable to the words of the 
literary language, which have an accepted uniform spelling and an approximately uniform pronunciation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOCABULARY. 


For the purposes of treatment in this Dictionary, words and phrases are classed as: (1) Main Words, (2) Sub- 
ordinate Words, (3) Combinations. Marx Worps comprise (1) all single words, radical or derivative (e.g. Av, 
Amphitheatrically), (2) all those compound words (and phrases) which, from their meaning, history, or importance, 
claim to be treated in separate articles (e.g. Afternoon, Almighty, Almsman, Atr-pump, Artch-bone, Ale-house, Forget- 
me-not, Adam's apple, All fours). The articles in which these are treated constitute the Afain Articles. SUBORDINATE 
Worps include variant and obsolete forms of Main Words, and such words of bad formation, doubtful existence, or alleged 
use, as it is deemed proper, on any ground, to record. ‘The Alam and Subordinate Words are arranged in a single 
alphabetic series, the former being printed in a larger, the latter in a smaller type. Compixations, when so simple as 
either to require no explanation, or to be capable of being briefly explained in connexion with their cognates, are dealt with 
under the Main Words which form their first element, their treatment forming the concluding part of the Main Article. 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. NIX 


MAIN WORDS. 


Every Main Word is treated, once for all, under its modern current or most usual spelling; or, if obsolete, under the 

most typical of its latest spellings; the form or spelling thus chosen being considered the A/an form of the word. 

Occasionally a form or spelling of an obsolete word has been assumed, which is not actually found in the quotations adduced, but is in 
accordance with the usual analogies of the language, as scen in kindred words. Thus Azxoyously is given as the Main Form, on the analogy of 
annoj', annoyous, although only axoyously has actually been found. 

All other important forms of each word, current or obsolete, are entered in their alphabetical order, as Subordinate 
Words, and are there concisely referred to the A/azn Horm under which they are treated. 

When a word which is historically one has different grammatical relations, it is treated as one word only, and the 
different relations are indicated by the division of the article into sections (marked A, 33, C). This refers especially to 
substantives used also al/ribusrvely (or adjectively), as in ‘an ounce of gold, a gold watch, gold-coloured scales’; to adjectives 
used sudsfantively or pronominally, as in ‘the catholic church, a good catholrc ; that book, ‘ha/ is mine, the words /ha/ he 
spoke’; to adjectives used adverbially, as in ‘the according voice of national wisdom’, ‘he acted according to orders’; 
to adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, originally the same word, as Azout, AFTER, Since, As; and of course @ forsor? 
to verbs used /rausitively and infransilively, as ‘to abide battle, to abide at home,’ which, in some dictionaries, are reckoned 
as two distinct words. 


In this Dictionary, ¢vausztive and ‘xtransitive seldom appear even as leading divisions of a verb, but, in accordance with the actual history of 
the word, in most cascs only as varying and often temporary constructions, subordinate to the diffcrent senses, and liable to pass one into the other 
in the development of the language. Thus a verb at one time intransitive finally takes a simple object, through the phonetic decay of a dative or 
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genitive cnding, or the clision of a preposition, and is accounted transitive, without any change either in form or meaning (c.g. ANSWER) ; and a 
verb used transitively, likewise without change of meaning and form at length becomes intransitive, through the regular modern English suppression 
of the reflexive pronoun (e.g. Ezek. xx. 22 I wethdrew mine hand ; Mark iii. 7 Jesus wrthdrew himself to the sea; Revised Version, Jcsus with- 
drew to the sea). The history of ANSWER or WITHDRAW would be misrepresented by splitting them each into two words, or even by 
classifying their senses in a manner which would conceal these historical relations. 


But verbs uniform in their stems with substantives or adjectives, as Lanp, to Lanp, Dry, to Dry, Asstract, to 
ABSTRACT, are, of course, distinct words; as are adjectives and adverbs which, through ‘levelling’ of terminations, have 
become identical in form, though originally distinct, as AtixeE @a., ALIKE adz.; and substantives and adjectives which 
have always been identical in form, but were of separate introduction into the language, and have separate histories, 
as Animat sé., Aximat a. Where a word originally one has been, in the course of its history, split into two, whether 
with distinction of sense, as Aso, As, or merely as synonyms, as Ant, Emmet, AppRENTICE, PRENTICE, both modern forms 
are treated as separate words, and there is a reference from one article to the other. Where two original words of 
identical or similar form have coalesced into one, the modern word is treated as one or two, according to practical 
uiility. When they are treated as two words, these come, of course, immediately together: see ALLay, ALLow, Anice. 


The treatment of a Main Word comprises :—I. The Identification, II. The Morphology, II. The Signification, 
IV. The Illustrative Quotations. 


J. The Identification includes : 

1. The Afain Form, i.e. the usual or typical spelling, as already described. (In certain cases where two spellings are 
in current use, both are given in the Main Form, as Anatyse -yzr, CHEmistRY CuymistRy, INFLECTION JNFLEXION.) Words 
believed to be obsole/e are distinguished by prefixing +; son-naluralized or partially-naturalized words, by ||. 

In the case of rare words, especially those adopted or formed from Latin equivalents, it is often difficult to say whether they are or are not 
obsolete. They are permanent possibilities, rarely needed, but capable of being used whenever they are needed, rather than actually discarded 
terms. ‘To these and other words, of which the obsolctencss is doubtful, the + is not prefixed. 

As to their citizenship in the language, words may be classed as A@éurals, Dentzens, Aliens,and Casuals. NATURALS include all native words 
like /ather, and all fully saturalized words like street, rose, knapsack, gas, parasol, DENIZENS are words fully naturalized as to use, but not as to 
form, inflexion, ot pronunctation, as aide-de-camtp, locus, carte-de-visite, table d’hite. ALIENS are names of foreign objects, titles, etc., which we require 
often to use, and for which we have no native equivalents, as shah, geyser, cicerone, targum, backsheesh, sefoy. CASUALS are foreign words of the 
same class, not in habitual use, which for special and temporary purposes occur in books of foreign travel, letters of forcign correspondents, and the 
like. There are no fixed limits between these classes, and the constant tendency is for words to pass upwards from the last to the first. But, while 
casuals and alicns from barbarous languages are readily and quickly naturalized, words from French and the learned languages, especially Latin, 
which are assumed to be known to all the polite, are often kept in the position of denizens for centuries: we still treat Ahenomenon as Greek, genus 
as Latin, afde-de-camp as French. The words marked with || in the Dictionary comprise Denizens and Aliens, and such Caswals as approach, or 
formerly approached, tlie position of these. Opinions will differ as to the claims of some that are included and some that are excluded, and also 
as to the line dividing Dezizens from Naturals, and the position assigned to some words on either side of it. If we are to distinguish these 
classes at all, a line must be drawn somewhere. 


2. (Within parentheses) the Prouuncia/ion or symbolization of the actual existing form of the word, as explained here- 
after. A recognized difference of pronunciation is also shown, with occasional notes on the diversity. Of Obsolete 
Words usually no pronunciation is given, but the place of the stress or accent, when ascertained, is indicated by a ‘turned 
period’ after the stress-vowel, as Alferes, A‘nredly. In partially naturalized words two pronunciations are often given, 
viz. the native (or what passes for the native), and one conformed more or less to English analogies; in actual use many 
intermediate varieties may be heard, cf. rendez-vous, envelope, environs, prestige, chignon, recitatizve, Koran, caviare, and the hike. 

3. The Grammatical Designation, i.e. the Part of Speech, or subdivision of the same, as fers. pron., v4/. sb. See the list 
of Abbreviations. AH words having no Gramimatical Designation are swdsfantives* the letters sd. are employed only where 
required to avoid ambiguity. 
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4. In words of more or less specific use, the Specdfication, as Afus. (in Music), Bos. (in Botany), etc. 

5. The Sta/us, where there is any peculiarity, as Ods. (obsolete), arch. (archaic or obsolescent), collog. (colloquial), da/. 
(now dialectal, though formerly in general use : words exclusively dialectal are not inserted, except on special grounds). Here 
also is added, when applicable, the epithet vave, with ~, or ~, indicating that only ove, or zo actual instance of the use of the 
word is known to us. Words apparently employed only for the nonce, are, when inserted in the Dictionary, marked xonce-wd. 

6. The principal earlier /orms or Spellings, with their chronological range indicated by the unit figure of the century, 
thus 3-6 = 13th to 16th cent.; 1 standing for all centuries down to 1100. 

These figures also correspond broadly to distinct periods of the language ; viz. 1 Old English or ‘ Anglo-Saxon *; 2 (12th c.) Old English 
Transition (semi-Saxon’) ; 3 (i3th ¢.) Early Middle English; 4 (14th c.) Late Middle English; 3 (13th c.) Atiddle English Transition ; 6 
16th c.) Larly Modern or Tudor English; 7 (17th c.) Weddle Modern English ; 8,9 (18th and 19th c.) Current English. 


7. The Juflexions, i.e. plural of substantives, and principal parts of verbs, when other than the ordinary -s, -ed. 


II. The Morphology or /orm-History: [within heavy square brackets] includes :—1. the Derivasion, or Etymology, 
showing the actual origin of the word, when ascertained. 2. The Subsequent Lorm-history in English, when this presents 
special features, as phonetic change, contraction, corruption, perversion by popular etymology or erroneous association. 
3. Miscellancous facts as to the history of the word, its age, obsolescence, revival, refashioning, change of pronunciation, 
confusion with other words. 

In the light of Adsforr‘cal Etymology, an English word is (1) The extant formal representative, or direct phonetic 
descendant, of an earlier word; that is to say, it is the earlier word itself, in a later or more recent form, as it has been 
unconsciously changed in the mouths of the successive generations that have used it. For example, Acre (now really 
éi-kax), formerly aker, is the extant form of Old English @cer, this the later form of prehistoric @cr, the special English 
form of acr, akr, this of West Germanic akra, this, through earlier akra-z, of Original Teutonic akro-z, this of original 
Aryan or Indo-European agro-s; and agros, akroz, akraz, akra, akr, acr, @cer, aker, aker, acre (é\-ka1), are all merely 
successive and temporary forms of one and the same word, as employed during successive periods. The word has never 
died; no year, no day probably, has passed without its being uttered by many: but this constant use has so worn it 
down and modified its form, that we commonly look upon acre as a distinct word from agros, with which it is con- 
nected by many intermediate forms, of which only a few have been discriminated in writing, while the finer and more 
intimately connecting links have never been written. This phonetic descent is symbolized by (:—); thus Acrr:—OE. 
«acer :-—O.Teut. *akro-z. 

If not the extant formal representative of an original Teutonic word, an English word has been (2) adopéed (a.), or 
(3) adapted (ad.), from some foreign language ; i.e. it is a word once foreign, but now, without or with intentional change 
of form, used as English; or it has been (4) formed on or from (f.) native or foreign elements, or from a combination 
of them. <Adoptzon is essentially a popular process, at work whenever the speakers of one language come into contact with 
the speakers of another, from whom they acquire foreign things, or foreign ideas, with their foreign names. It has pre- 
vailed in English at all periods from the earliest to the latest times: czch, pound, street, rose, cal, prison, algebra, antic, 
orange, tobacco, tea, canoe, focus, meerschaum, are adopted words. Adap/ation is essentially a learned or literary process; it 
consists in adapting a foreign word to the ‘analogies of the language’, and so depriving it of its foreign termination. 
Examples are Latin or Greek words reduced to their stem form, or receiving recognized English endings. Latin words 
which lived on in Gaul there underwent regular phonetic changes, whereby they at length became ‘French’; in this 
living French form they were adopted in Middle English ; but in more recent times numerous Latin words have been taken 
into English directly, yet modified, in their terminations, in the same way as if they had lived on in French and been 
thence adopted into English *. Such English words originate in an adapfaiton of the Latin original, not in an adoption 
of its French (or other Romance) extant representative. ormasion consists in the combination of existing words or parts of 
words with each other, or with Luzxg formatives, i.e. syllables which no longer exist as separate words, but yet have an 
appreciable svgnzfication which they impart to the new product. Formation is the chief natural process by which the 
vocabulary of a language is increased: it is both popular and learned; in its popular application, it gives such words as 


* The French words adopted before 1400 were generally taken from the Anglo-French, or French spoken for several centuries in England, 
where they had undergone further phonetic change. It was in strict conformity with linguistic facts that Chaucer told of his Prroresse: 


‘Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford at-te Bowe, 
For frenssh of Parys was to hire vnknowe:’ 


for the Anglo-French dialect of the 14th century was distinct not only from Parisian, but from all dialects of continental French. In its origin 
a mixture of various Norman and othcr Northern French dialects, afterwards mixed with and greatly modified by Angevin, Parisian, Poitevin, and 
other elements, and more and more exposed to the overpowcring influence of literary French, it had yet received, on this side the Channel, a distinct 
and independent development, following, in its phonology especially, English and not continental tendencics. As the natural speech of the higher 
and educated classes, it died out in the fourteenth century ; but it maintained a kind of artificial existence fora longer period, and was used (in an in- 
creasingly cbased form) for writing law-repoits down to the 17th century, in which stage it still influenced the spelling of English words. Its forms 
survive in many of our terminations: armour, colour, glorious, gracious, envious, perilous, arrival, espousal, language, enjoy, benefit, gaoler, caitif, 
are the actual Anglo-French forms, as distinct from those of continental Old and Modern French. Asa rule, it may be assumed that the original 
form of every Middle I.nglish word of French origin was fdentica/ with the Anglo-French form; and that, where-a gap appears between the 
earliest known I:nglish form of a word and its Old French equivalent, that gap would be filled up by the recovery of the Anglo-French and 
earlicst English form. It was not until the fiftcenth century, and chiefly at the hands of Caxton, that continental French forms and spellings 
Legan directly to influence our language. 
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black-bird, shep-herd, work-er, high-ness, grand-ly, a-swim, be-moun, after-noon ; in learned application, such as con-calen-ation, 
mono-petal-ous, chloro-phyl, tele-phone; in a mixture of the two, such as acknowledge-ment, lion-r2e, starv-ation, betroth-al. 

Much of the terminology of inodern science is identical, or as nearly so as the forms of the languages permit, in 
English and French, in English, French, and German, or sometimes even in most of the European languages. It would 
often be as difficult as useless to ascertain in which language a particular scientific term first appeared in print, this 
being, linguistically, a mere accident: the word was aecepted as common property from the beginning. In such cases, 
modern formation (mod. f.) is employed to intimate that it is uncertain in what modern language, English or continental, tle 
word was first used; it may indeed have occurred first in some modern Latin work, either of I:nglish or foreign authorship. 

Phonetic descent (:—), adoption (a.), aduplation (ad.), word-formation (f.) are usually combined under the term der:za/ron ; 
but, until we know in which of them, singly or in combination, a word has originated, we do not know its Etymology. 

_ In this Dictionary, words originally native are traced to their earliest known English, and, when possible, to their 
earliest Teutonic form, authenticated and illustrated by the cognate words in otlier Teutonic languages and dialects; those 
of foreign origin are referred to the foreign word or elements whence they were immediately adopted or formed. In certain 
cases these foreign words, especially the French, are themselves traced to their antecedent forms or component elements ; 
but these antecedents are considered only with a view to the clearer comprehension of the history and use of the word in 
English. To trace the remoter history of these words, and determine their Aryan or other ‘roots,’ is no part of their 
English history. 

Of many words it has to be stated that their origin is either doubtful or altogether unknown. In such cases the 
historical facts are given, as far as they go, and their bearing occasionally indicated. But conjectural efymologres are rarely 
referred to, except to point out their agreement or disagreement with the historical facts; for these, and the full discussion 
which they require, the reader is referred to special treatises on etymology. 


III. The Signification (Sema/ology). Some words have only one invariable signification; but most words that 
have been used for any length of time in a language have acquired a long and sometimes intricate series of significations, as the 
primitive sense has been gradually extended to include allied or associated ideas, or transferred boldly to figurative and ana- 
logical uses. ‘This happens to a greater extent with re/a/ona/ words, as prepositions (cf. Adout, After, Agarnst, And, Anent) 
than with zofional words, as verbs and nouns; of these, also, it affects verbs and adjectives more than substantives ; of substan- 
tives, it influences those which express actions, qualities, and mental conceptions (cf. Accown/), more than those which name, 
and are, as it were, fixed to material objects. Yet even these latter have often acquired many different senses. Thus, Board 
names a material object; yet compare: a thin doard, a frugal doard, a card-board, board and lodgings, passengers on doard, 
to fall over Joard, to sit at the council doard, a board school, the Board of Trade, to tread the Joards, a sea-doard parish. 
The order in which these senses were developed is one of the most important facts in the history of the word ; to discover 
and exhibit it are among the most difficult duties of a dictionary which aims at giving this history. If the historical record 
were complete, that is, if we possessed written examples of all the uses of each word from the beginning, the simple exhibition 
of these would display a rational or logical development. The historical record is not complete enough to do this, but it is 
usually sufficient to enable us to infer the actual order. In exhibiting this in the Dictionary, that sense is placed first which 
was actually the earliest in the language: the others follow in the order in which they appear to have arisen. As, however, 
the development often proceeded in many branching lines, sometimes parallel, often divergent, it is evident that it cannot be 
adequately represented in a single linear series. Hence, while the senses are numbered straight on 1, 2, 3, &c., they are also 
grouped under branches marked I, IJ, III, &c., in each of which the historical order begins afresh. Subdivisions of the senses, 
varieties of construction, &c., are marked a, b, ¢, &c.; subdivisions of these, which rarely occur, (a.), (2.), (¢.), &c. So far 
for words of which the senses have been developed in English itself. But in adopted or adapted words which had already 
acquired various significations in the language (e.g. Latin) from which they were taken, it often happens that the order in 
which the senses appeared in English does not agree with the natural order in which they were developed in the original 
language. The English order is in fact accidental. For it was not in the primary sense that the word was first taken into 
English, but in a figurative, transferred, or specialized use, as an ecclesiastical, legal, grammatical, or medical term, which 
perhaps took root in our language, and here received a development of its own. Subsequently, however, familiarity with 
the Latin language and literature sometimes led to a fresh adoption of the word in the primary sense, or to a sudden 
extension of English usage, so as to include the primary sense, which thus appears as of quite late origin in English. 
In such a case it is not possible to make the historical order of the senses in English agree with the logical order in which 
they arose in Latin or other previous language; and every such word must be treated in the way which seems best 
suited to exhibit the facts of its own history and use. Instances of such words are afforded by Apvent, AGony, An- 
NUNCIATION, APPEND. 

Obsolete Senses, like obsolete words, have + prefixed, so as to be at once distinguished from those now in use. Under 4 
are included Cu/achrestic and erroneous uses, confusions, and the like. 

To a great extent the exp/unations of the meanings have been framed anew upon a study of all the quotations 
for each word collected for this work, of which those printed form only a small part. But the labours of other 
scholars in this, the most successfully cultivated department of English lexicography, have not been neglected. In 
particular, the explanations of Dr. Johnson and of his editor Archdeacon Todd have often been adopted unchanged 
(within inverted eommas and marked J. or T.), as have those of N. Bailey, and other early lexicographers, to whom it 
is only right to give credit for original work which has become the common property of all their successors. 
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IV. The Quotations illustrate the forms and uses of the word, showing the age of the word generally, and of its 
various senses particularly; the earliest and, in obsolete words or senses, the latest, known instances of its occurrence 
being always quoted. Except in special cases, where the letters of the Greek alphabet, a, 8, y, &c. are used to separate 
parallel forms, the illustration of the forms is subordinated to that of the sezses: the quotations illustrating each sense 
immediately follow the explanation. They are arranged chronologically, so as to give about one for each century, 
though various considerations often render a larger number necessary. The original spelling is retained, as an essential 
part of the history of the language. But merely graphical or typographical devices, such as contractions, erratic 
presence of capitals, and (in seventeenth-century books) employment of italics to emphasize words, phrases, or whole 
passages, are not reproduced ; and simple blunders, which would mislead the reader, are tacitly corrected. The recent 
use of italics, to indicate a doubt about the status of a word, is retained as being often of historical importance. 

As to letters, the Old and Middle English ‘thorn’ (p=) and Old English ‘ divided @’ or ‘the’ (5; usually only a of ‘p’, though some- 


times distinguished, as in the KEY TO Les Me (oe ate) are retained; also ME. ‘ open-tailed g’, or ‘yea’ (3=y initially, gh finally), In Old 


English, the letter ¢ had the form ‘3, g g’ (a peculiar British development of the Roman G). Besides the original sound in go, gild, this letter had also 


at least in later Old English) a fricative sound a in German tag, or Irish loug/ (or both), and a palatalized sound , apploximately =yin ye, yes. After 
the Norman Conquest the modern forms ‘g, g’, were introduced (from French) for the sound in go, and the new sound in ginger; but the OE. form 
(in process of time slightly modified) was retained for the one in lougk, yes, till the introduction of Printing. In mente Old English, 
modern scholars sometimes reproduce the contemporary ‘3, g’ (as is done by Sievers, in his Axgelsdchsische Grammatik), but more comment 


substitute modern ‘g, g’. The adoption of cither course exclusively in this work would have broken the historical continuity of the forms; in the 


one case, we should have had the same word appearing in the eleventh century as ‘gold’, and in the twelfth century as ‘gold’; in the other, the 
same word written in the eleventh century ‘ ge’ and in twelfth ae ‘se’., To avoid this, both forms are here used in Old English, in accordance 
with the Middle English distinction in their use ; thus, ‘gold’, ‘ze’, ‘Cag’. The reader will understand that ‘g’ and ‘3’ represent the same Old 
English letter, and that the distinction made between them is ae editorial oun certainly corresp og toa rE es of sound in oe 
For ME. the form ‘3” commonly used in reprints is employed, so that OE. ‘ge’ becomes ME. ‘3e’, modern ‘ye’; OE, ‘3end3, senoh’, 
ME. ‘yno3, inon3’, mod. ‘ enough’, 

It is to be distinctly borne in mind that the quotations are not merely examples of the fully developed use of the word 
or special sense under which they are cited: they have also to illustrate its origin, its gradual separation from allied words 
or senses, or even, by negative evidence, its non-existence at the given date. It would often have been desirable to annotate 
the quotations, explaining the purpose for which they are adduced; but the exigencies of space render this impossible, and 
they are therefore left to speak for themselves. Some help has been offered by enclosing within [. . .] quotations given for 
what may be called subsidiary purposes. 

The need to keep the Dictionary within practicable limits has also rendered it necessary to give only a minimum 
of quotations selected from the material available, and to make those given as brief as possible. It is to be observed 
that in their abridged form they simply illustrate the word, phrase, or construction, for which they are given, and do 
not necessarily express the sentiments of their authors, though in no case have they been intentionally curtailed in such 
a way as to misrepresent their original meaning. This, however, may always be ascertained, and the full context recovered, 
by help of the exacf reference to author, work, and passage, which it is a special feature of this work to give. Here 
also the utmost conciseness has been indispensable ; the exact date renders the surnames only of authors in most cases 
sufficient ; the titles of books are so abbreviated as to be recognizable by those who know them, or to be adequate for the 
purpose of reference to a library or bibliographical catalogue. This is all that is now attempted; but a list, hereafter to be 
given, of all the authors and works quoted, with the editions read, and the Readers who extracted them for the Dictionary 
will give the full title of each work and form of abbreviation used, as well as indicate the mode of reference to each. Mean- 
while, it may be stated that, in order to make the latter as simple as possible, an approximately uniform value has been given 
to different forms of numerals. Thus, in all works, Roman Capitals (IV.) stand for volume; small capitals (1v.) for 
book, part, or other larger division; lower-case letters (iv.) for chapfer or its equivalent; and Arabic numerals (42) for 
page. Other divisions, as marginal secttion—the most useful of references, since it is not dependent on the paging of a 
particular edition—are indicated by special marks. In the Essayists of the 18th c. (Spectator, &c.), of which the editions 
are innumerable, the reference P is to the paragraphs of each essay or number, counted for this purpose. In Poefry, 
the reference iv. iv. 42 means act, scene, line; or canto, stanza, line, (rarely book, canto, sfanza,) as the work may be divided. 
In Shakspere (where the reading is that of the First Folio, 1623) the lines of the Globe edition are referred to. In 
dramatic works, or other long poems, of which the lines are not numbered, the Arabic numerals mean the fage of the 
edition quoted. Single poems are, whenever possible, cited by xame and sxe; in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, every 
edition of which has its own order and numbering, the only useful mode of reference was to number the lines of 
each piece, tale, or prologue, separately. As neither MSS. nor editions agree as to the junction of the Canon's Feoman’s 
Prologue and Tale, the two have been reckoned as one piece. J/ehbeus and the Parson's Tale are referred to by the 
versicles as divided in the Six-text edition, but numbered separately. In many works, both prose and verse, the only 
available reference has been to the volume and page of a specified edition, which is thus indicated, ‘Wks. 1802, III. 178’. 

Wherever practicable, a work is dated and quoted from its first edition: if the reference is to a later edition (as 
has been often unavoidable), the date of this is added (within parentheses) to the reference *. It is necessary to be 


* In the case of some well-known and often-quoted works, where the reference is always to a standard edition or modern literal reprint, it 
has not been thought necessary to insert the date of it. This omission occurs in the case of nearly all the publications printed by the 
Early English Text and other similar Societies, the reprints of Mr. Arber, and the following among other works:—Awcren Riwle (ed. 1853), 
BELLENDENE Livy (ed, 1821), Lb. BeRNERS Froissart (ed. 1812), BURKE Works (ed. 1808), FABYAN Chronicle (ed. 181 1), GOWER Confessio 
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precise on this point; for later editions often change the spelling: hence a quotation from them is valid for the use of 
the word, but not for its spelling, at the date assigned. It is hoped that reasonable accuracy has been attained in 
dates and references: in the former, absolute accuracy is in many cases impossible, and, for the purposes of this work, 
not essential; in the latter, errors are inevitable in the work of so many years and so many readers. 


SUBORDINATE WORDS. 


Under this head are here included :—r. (and mainly) Odsolefe and varrant forms of words, when these are so far 
removed in spelling as not to come closely before or after the regular form, or readily to suggest it. ‘These words are 
concisely referred to the Main Form to which they belong, with an explanatory synonym, when the latter is itself obsolete ; 
as Almucantar, -urie, obs. ff. (i.e. obsolete forms of) ALmMacantur; Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. f. (= obsolete western 
and south-western form of) AsyeE v.; Almoise, -moyse, var. (= variant of) Atmosz, Ods. alms. To economize space 
variant forms which differ from the regular form only in the doubling of a single consonant or the converse, as A/per/ 
for ApERT, Af/e for Appxe, or in the interchange of w, v or 7, /, are not usually inserted. 2. /rregular or Peculiar 
tnflextons of Main Words. 3. Alleged words of bad or doubtful formation, or doubtful existence, and spurious or 
erroneous forms found in Dictionaries, or cited from single passages in authors, but having little or no claim to re- 
cognition as genuine constituents of the English vocabulary: their character is pointed out, and their history briefly given. 


COMBINATIONS. 


Under this term are included all collocations of simple words in which the separate spelling of each word is retained, 
whether they are formally connected by the hyphen, or virtually by the unity of their signification. The formal union 
and the actual by no means coincide; not only is the use of the hyphen a matter of indifference in an immense number 
of cases, but in many where it is habitually used, the combination implies no unity of signification ; while others, in which 
there is a distinct unity or specialization of meaning, are not hyphened. The primary use of the hyphen is grammatical: 
it implies either that the syntactic relation between two words is closer than if they stood side by side without it, or that 
the relation is a /ess uswa/ one than that which would at first sight suggest itself to us, if we saw the two words standing 
unconnected. Thus, in the three sentences, ‘After consideratron had been given to the proposal, it was duly accepted,’ 
‘After consideration the proposal was accepted, ‘4fter-consideralton had shown him his mistake,’ we have jirs/ no im- 
mediate syntactic relation between a/fer (conjunctive adverb) and consrderalron ; secondly, the relation of preposition and 
object ; /hirdly, the relation of attribute and substantive, closer than the first, less usual than the second (since afer is more 
commonly a preposition than an adjective). But @/fler-consrderation is not really a single word, any more than sudsequent 
consideration, fuller consideration, the hyphen being merely a convenient help to the sense, which would be clearly ex- 
pressed in speech by the different phrase-accentuation of afer consideration and after constderation. And as this ‘help 
to the sense’ is not always equally necessary, nor its need equally appreciated in the same place, it is impossible that 
its use should be uniform. Nevertheless affer-consideration, as used above, is on the way to become a single word, which 
reconstderation (chiefly because re- is not a separate word, but also because we have recousrder) is reckoned to be; 
and indeed close grammatical relation constantly accompanies close union of sense, so that in many combinations the hyphen 
becomes an expression of this unification of sense. When this unification and specialization has proceeded so far that we 
no longer analyze the combination into its elements, but take it in as a whole, as in Jdlackberry, postman, newspaper, pro- 
nouncing it in speech with a single accent, the hyphen is usually omitted, and the fully developed compound is written as 
a single word. But as this also is a question of degree, there are necessarily many compounds as to which usage has not 
yet determined whether they are to be written with the hyphen or as single words. Many specialized combinations, 
indeed, are often not even hyphened: especially is this the case with descripiive names, formed of a substantive preceded 
by an adjective or possessive case, or followed by a phrase, as Aaron’s Rod, All fours, Blue John, Jack by the hedge, 
Jack in a box, Jew's harp, Sea Anemone, Sea Horse. 


There is thus considerable difficulty in determining to what extent combinations are matters for the lexicographer, 
and to what extent they are merely grammatical. While no attempt is made fully to solve this difficulty, combinations 
formal and virtual are, for practical purposes, divided into three classes: /7rs/, those in which each word retains its full 
meaning, the relation between them falling under one or other of the ordinary grammatical categories. Of these, specimens 
merely are given, at the end of each Article, which are printed in /a/rcs, and illustrated collectively by a few quotations. 
Second: Combinations of which the signification is somewhat specialized, but still capable of being briefly explained in 
a few words, in connexion with their cognates. These also are concisely treated at the end of the Main Article, where 
they are printed in small Clarendon type in an alphabetical series, and illustrated by quotations arranged in the same order. 
When these are very numerous the word illustrated is distinguished in the quotation by prefixing *, in order that it may 
catch the eye more readily. Zhzrd: Combinations which attain in specialization of sense to the position of full compounds 


Amantis (ed. 1857), HALL Chronicle (ed. 1809), HOLINSHED Chronicle (ed. 1387), HOLLAND Pliny (ed. 1634), JOHNSON Works (ed. 1787), 
LUTTRELL Brief Relation (ed. 1857), MAUNDEVILE Travels (ed. 1839), SIR T. Mone [Works (ed. 1557), PALSGRAVE Eclatreissement de la 
Langue Francaise (ed. 1852), PECocK Repressor (ed. 1860), RALEIGH History of the World (ed. 1736), ROBERT OF BRUNNE Chronicle ed. 1825), 
ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER Chronicle (ed. 1824), SHAFTESBURY Characteristics (ed. 1737), SHOREMAM Poems (ed. 1849), ADAM SMITH JVealth 
of Nations (ed. 1869), SouTHEY HVorks (ed. 1853), STANLEY History of Philosophy (ed. 1701), STEWART Chronicle of Scotland (ed. 1856, 
TOPSELL History of Four-footed Beasts (ed. 1673), History of Serpents (ed. 1653), TREVISA Higden’s Polychronicon Wolls Series). 
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or which are used in various senses, or have a long history, and thus require to be dealt with more at large. These are 
enumerated (in smaLt caprrars) at the end of the Main Article, and thence referred to their alphabetical place, where they 
are treated in all respects as Main Words. 

All Compounds and Combinations of interest or importance will thus be found either in their alphabetical order, or 
under the word which constitutes their first element. But phrases are treated under their leading word, as on account 
of, under Account; and specific names, like Sea Anemone, Black Alder, under their generic names ANEMONE, ALDER, etc. 
Sea Anemone is considered (linguistically) as a kind of Anemone, but Adam’s Needle not as a kind of Needle, nor Mouse-ear 
as a kind of Lar. 

PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation is the actual living form or forms of a word, that is, “he word itself, of which the current spelling 
is only a symbolization—generally, indeed, only the traditionally-preserved symbolization of an earlier form, sometimes 
imperfect to begin with, still oftener corrupted in its passage to our time. This living form is the /aéest fact in the 
form-history of the word, the starting-point of all investigations into its previous history, the only fact in its form-history 
to which the lexicographer can personally witness. For all his statements as to its previous history are only reproductions 
of the evidence of former witnesses, or deductions drawn from earlier modes of symbolizing the forms of the word then 
current, checked and regulated by the ascertained laws and principles of phonology. To register the current pronunciation 
is therefore essential, in a dictionary which deals with the language on historical principles. It would be manifestly absurd, 
for example, to trace the form-history of the first numeral from the Old Teutonic a7, through the Old English dz, to the 
Middle English oan, on, oon, one, and to stop short at the last of these, without recognizing the modern English won, which 
represents a greater change within the last three and a half centuries than had previously taken place in 1500 years. The 
fact that the zvz/n history, as embodied in the spelling, accidentally stops short at the Middle English ove, makes it ail 
the more necessary to give the modern history and current form of the living word, since of these no hint is otherwise 
conveyed. 

But the living word is sound cognizable by the ear, and must therefore be itself symbolized in order to reach the 
understanding through the eye. ‘The most that can be done is to provide a careful and consistent means of representing 
it, in which the symbols should agree with the actual values of letters used either in the earlier or later stages of the 
language. For historical purposes the earlier values of letters are the more convenient; and accordingly, the symbols here 
adopted are the Roman letters, in most cases retaining the values which they had when first employed to write English; 
to these are added such modifications and amplifications as are required by the phonetic changes and discriminations 
which distinguish a modern from an ancient language. The reference of the symbols to a permanent standard, such 
as the Vrsible Speech of Mr. A. Melville Bell, will be made elsewhere: in the following table they are merely illustrated by 
words which exemplify the sounds. 


As a general principle, each simple sound is represented by a single symbol. In choosing additional symbols, regard has been had to former 
usage or analogy ; thus ‘ze’ was the Old English symbol for a in at, ‘9’ the Icelandic for 0 in not ; a (reversed e) is used for a sound most commonly 
written ¢, as in err, ever; v (reversed a) for a sonnd expressed by a in Sanskrit and Oriental languages, as in Chandarnagar or Chundernugger. In 
the consonants, 1 (reversed r) is used for the vocalized retracted x in hex; ‘p’ and ‘38’ are taken from Old English, with their powers discriminated ; 
J (A), 3 (24), and n (xg) from the Phonotypy of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis. 

In the Vowels, ordinary (or short) quantity is unmarked; Jong quantity is marked by (~) ; medza/ quantity, when distinguished, by (‘}); obscure 
quality by (~). In modern English speech, vowels are regnlarly obscured in syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, especially 
in those that follow the main stress; they then approach, or fall into, the sound of the mid-mixed vowel or 9. But, in syllabic or rhetorical pro- 
nunciation, or in singing, the original vowels are more or less heard; by writing these with the mark of obscuration, we are enabled to indicate at 
once the theoretical and the actual pronunciation. The vowel in pass, command, variously identified by different speakers with @ in man, and @ 
in father, is symbolized by the avowedly ambiguous a. Similarly, the doubtful length of the o in off, soft, lost (by some made short as in got, by 
some /oug as in Corfe, by others mediaZ), is indicated by ». In cases where sounds are identified by some English spcakers, and distinguished by 
others, it has been thought best to mark the distinction, which may be disregarded by those to whom it is unknown; thus, the sounds in 
fér and fr are discriminated by the majority of orthoepists, though commonly identified by natives of the south of England, to whom our 
foi and fd1 will thus indicate the same sound. So 9 and g, in watch, Scotch, are identified by many. 

The generally recognized Diphthongs in by, boy, bow, few, pure, are expressed by ai, oi, au, iv, iti; and the diphthong in ay (yes) by ai (when 
distinguished from that in eye, ai). After 7, the simple z, u, take the place of i#, iti; which is also the usage of many speakers after /, as in lez, 
lznar, lzre, where others make, or try to make, a diphthong. This doubtful diphthong we write ii, 4a, as liz, litex. The half-sized i, ¥, are also 
used to express the second element in the imperfect or doubtful diphthongs in fate, note (f2!t, ndut), which many orthoepists treat only as long 2, 0; 
the half-sized is similarly uscd to express the non-recognized vowel-clement developed between i, é, 6, i, and x or 1, as in pzer, pare, pore, poor, 
weary (pies, wio'ri). 

Syllables are not divided; but, when two vowels come together and do not make a diphthong, they are separated by the break (,), which in 
this case divides two syilables. ‘The break is not written between the two vowels in groups such as -za/, -2an, in pictor-cal, Fen-ian, which 
are pronounced cithcr in two syllables, or (familiarly) in one. It is written between t and f,d and z, in compounds like dazghéship (nait,fip), 
where the two consonants do not form a consonantal diphthong, as tf and dz ordinarily do, as in pitcher, lodging (pi'tfa1, lg'dgin). Also in words 
like antacid, antambulacral (2:ntyar'sid, a::ntyembizlé'kral) where the first syllable is az¢-, not az-. And it is used in combinations and long words 
with two accents, to separate the two accentual groups into which the word naturally falls, as in plano-convex, agamogenests (plé:nokg‘nvéks, 
we gamo,dze'nisis ). 

The main Stress or Syllabic Accent is indicated by a ‘turncd period’ (+) after the vowel, whether long or short (not after the consonant at 
the end of the syllable) ; subordinate stress is marked (:), only where it attains to the strength of secondary aceent, in long words and compounds, 
as cry stalliza‘tion, a:fler-witted ; the ordinary subordinate stress, as in the first syllable of ¢e/esco-pic, antecedent, which is not more than tertiary, 
is not marked, being snfficiently indicated by the clearness of the vowel (tel/skp'pik, entésidént). In loose combinations, of which both elements 
have a main accent, the stronger stress is occasionally indicated by (**) as in a-:fter-cou-nsel. 


hoe Yeo Tot PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 


g as in go (gdu), L as in fhin (pin), bat (bap). (FOREIGN.) 

h ho! (hd). .. then (Sen), bathe (bé15), has in French nasal, environ (aiviron). 

r ... vun (ryn), terrier (te‘rio:). ... shop (fop), disk (dif). ly ... It. serag/fo (sera‘l¥o\. 

1... hev (haz), farther (fa-1Ba1). tf ... chop (tfpp), ditch (ditf). ny ... It. sigzore (sin¥d're). 

Ss ... see (sz), cess (ses). 3... viston (vitzan), déyeuner (dezéne). x ... Ger. ach (ax), Sc. lock (lox, 1ox*). 
w ... wen (wen). dz ... judge (d3zzdz). x? .... Ger. ick (ix), Sc. nicht (néx’t). 
hw... when (hwen). ) ... singing (sini), thizk (pink). y ... Ger. sagen (za-yén). 

y .. yes (yes). ng ... fizger (finges). 7’ ... Ger. legen, regnen (léy%én, réyInén). 


i VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. LONG, ORSCURE. 
a asin Fr. 2 la mode (a la mod’). 4 asin alms (Amz), ber (ba1). 4 as in amceba (Ams'ba). 
ai ... aye=yes (ai), Isazah (aizai-3). 
ze .,. man (men). , & ... accept (&ksept), maniac (mé!-ni&k). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au... lowd (laud), now (nau). | 
... c#t (kzt), son (svn), D ... curl (kox)), feer ({01). Bb... datum (dé!tim). 
2 coo Sad (GED) Wan CGE é (ee)... there (8€e1), pear, pare (pé1). é€ ... moment (méu mént), several (se-véral). 
é ... survey sb. (so-1ve), Fr. attaché (atafe). | 2 (21)... retn, rain (ré'n), they (821), é .,.. separate (aaj.) se*parét). 
lle ... Fr. chef (fef). Z ... Fr. fazre (fr’). 
2... ever (eva1), natzon (né!fon). ve .. fer (fd1), fern (f5in), earth (S1p). é .,. added (x'déd), estate (ésté!t), 
ai... J/, eye, (ai), bend (baind), 
ila ... Fr. eau de vie @ da vi), 
i... sét (sit), mystéc (mistik). 1 (ie)... béer (bez), clear (klies), i... vanzty (veerniti). 
z ... Psyche (soikz), react (rzjzekt). i ... thief (bzf), see (sz). i... remain (rémé'n), believe (bi1zv). 
o ... achor (ét-ko1), morality (more’liti). 5 (6°)... boar, bore (b6e1), glory (gloecri). Oo ... theory (pz*6ri). 
oi ... otl (oil), bey (boi). 
o ,.. hero (hie*ro), zoology (zo,plédzi). 5 (62)... so, sow (sdu), soul (soal). & .,. violet (vai-dlét), parody (pze'rddi). 
Q ... what (hwot), watch (wot)). 9 ... walk (wOk), wart (w9it). 9 ... authority (gporriti). 
p,2*.. got (got), soft (sft). a . Short ({p:t), thorn (pin). ’ connect (kgne’kt), amazon (ce’mazgn). 
6 ... Ger. Kéln (kéln). 6 .... Fr. coeur (k6r). 
Wo ... Fr. pez (pd). jo  ... Ger, Géthe (goté), Fr. je@ne (30n). 
au... fell (ful), book (buk). ii (iio) .. poor (piisz), moorish (miierrif). 
ju... dzration (diuré fon). iti, iti... pzere (pitiar), lzre (liter). iti, 'i verdzere (vd-idiiiz), measwre (me*ziii1). 
w# ... unto (ont), frugality (fre-). z . two moons (t# mznz), # .,, altogether (Glt/ge'So1). 
iz .., Matthezw (mz'piz), virtwe (vd-stize). iz, 12%... few (fiz), lete (Iz). id ... circzlar (sd-1kizila1), 
ji... Ger, Meer (miilér), 
|... Fr. deme (den). lé .,. Ger. grein (gran), Fr. jus (z7). 
be Geary | se Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 
” as in able (éib’l), eaten (it’n) = voice-glide. 
* p the o in soft, of medial or donbtful length. |] Only in foreign (or earlier English) words 


In the Etymovoecy, 


OE, ¢, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as ¢, p (having the phonetic value of ¢ and ¢, or 9, above); as in exde from audi (OHG. ante, 
Goth. azdez-s), menn from mann, px from an, 


LIST OF “ABBREVIATICNS; &e. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. CEN erase eee Penitives ee Meeeee nes asi s pat ee 
@ (aS @ 1300) ...... = ante, before. SEN: wiseccoererscceees = general, “lye ; eer Seana sees = ee gZy- 
@., adj., adj,........ = adjective. ICEL. SELL cielsistelsiele's = general signification. PETD. ceceeerseeevee = - APs. 
absol., absol. ...... = absolutely. Geol Jeanne eee InkGcologsa PELSseeesiceeseres = Persian. ; 
BIDS tame acdst seas cas = abstract. GeONE 7, See mene sa 6 = in Geometry. ; LETS: sevseeeees «sss. = person, -al, 
ACC. se eeeseveesseevee == aCCHsative. Gotligeeeeaes seseeeee = Gothic (= Moeso-Gothic). TWP gonodsocwapo9encee = saa 
ad. [in Etymol.],,. = adaptation of. C8 epanoncncoonaon wee = Greek. Pao veeeessereee Ba TS Drees 
Ths ELK goneston: = adverb. (C2@E Ea saconencna0esos = in Grammar. PRilOl.  ivevevecnes = te GENO ye 
sachs int er en = adverbial, -ly. Heb. ............... = Hebrew. phonet. ........005 = phonetic, -ally. 
AlF., AFr [eas = Anglo-French. 16 (ha RSAC RCOn = in Heraldry. FE ppropnanReNdoOc = phrase. 
PARE eee es 35% = in Anatomy. LCP B sco cease = with herbalists. PRED.) Weoersere = in Phrenology. 
PANETT cin Re = in Antiquities. PLOW ES cx ceuseeneune = in Horticulture. PRY Se retnere tenes = os bag 21 
AUPHCUMPE Can eee ey soem = aphetic, aphetized. VLG Es = poporeeoncsrnce = Imperative. pl, 2h Beare = plural. 
"UY 0) Sh sdincdopoSnOnBegene = apparently. TUPI suooscoooed = impersonal. Fala ooonpan 6032000804 = poetic. 
ANTES pancenbeag sence = Arabic. WEY goacnosoe s.s.. = imperfect. jE} one = popniar, -ly. 
PALCB ae usiesests net =: = in Architecture. 2]2L, ocaagsecestar ies = Indicative. Ppl. &, ppl. “adj... = participial adjective. 
a = archaic. Nis(3&: Gendoaessoedoes = indefinite. pple... faassen = participle. 
Archzol. , = in Archeology. ES: Beancencn Reesonete = Infinitive. Pr. ssssseeseseeseore = Provengal. ; 
ASSOC eeteseutae te: = association. AA ceaenawestoceenes = influenced. PTEC. vssseseneseenes = preceding (word or article). 
Astr. = in Astronomy. HE ncconcooxecencosts = interjection. Pre]. Tenens = prefix. — 
MAStrOl:| ee = in Astrology. BRI Sete: = intransitive. Prep. corse = preposition. 
SLL ED tem oan tree = attributive, -ly. TE cocweuseesserees = Italian. : pres. . sree = present, . 
lero b gochacencnosoasdn = before. tl65 (GI) Benceen ... = Johnson (qnotation from). PHIM, SIGR. serves = Primary signification. 
B2OU feeneac ce cenesss = in Biology. (Jam.) seseee = in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. PIIV.  dicccsuaseeeies = privative, 
$f). “oncneccoosnennc = Bohemian. (ea) sceconnco ..... = Jodrell (quoted from). FLEES Gosoncon0e «ess. = probably. 
BOER ME veerees: = in Botany. 1B Snorerpononceeeash = Latin. Pron osceomene = pronoun. — 
JEEUELEL, pocnveqpreRecns = in Bnilding. (L.)(in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s pronnne ... = pronunciation. 
¢ (as €1300) ...... = circa, about. EWA nosatnocnacogtn = language. [Johnson. | prop. ...... Sexooo00 . = properly. 
c. (as 13th c.)...... = century. 1B Ch pansenpnaaecosanne = Low German. PHOS. acccerveneteee = in Prosody. | 
(CEI e sSenepeascnonees = Catalan. 1b i er mterpecnoersdes = literal, -ly. pr. pple............. = present participle. 
GOTTA LCR. sooeemopanet = catachrestically. ID Oly eeneaccenonnecc = Lithuanian. LS CH «ys. cseees = in Psychology. 
OL ENG) bareencatarccene = confer, compare. TEXON a pecdsne eects = Septuagint. QoVe scssscoseine = quod vide, which see. 
CUED eens. = in Chemistry. Maly ireessnseceocte = Malay. R.) asacaneeee .-. = in Richardson’s Dict. 
Os >: senmnaaneesopHe = classical Latin, masc. (vare/ym.) = masculine. C. Chie = Roman Catholic Charch. 
oeith Wis cessdoqpeeee = cognate with. JN GAs omoocbncononec = in Mathematics. nelaShsenseneeee seuss = refashioned, -ing. 
BOLE coneecanenadn: = collective, -ly. Apll Besnaodon seasecaaus = Middle English. refl., refl. ......... = Teflexive. 
ULLER, cxenepoconecore = colloquially. GEL ceeoscoe seeeee = in Medicine. TERs i se ooroorerere --- = regniar. : 
COMB emcee Neen naeee = combined, -ing. med lyeeeaceere = medizeval Latin. TEP Lomeeeeeers cesses. = Tepresentative, representing. 
COROT eames rate = Combinations. JY Cd Exe Ramer = in Mechanics, WGA ooppconcoconccs = 1) INisvalgotis, 
CONTE ances +05 = in commercial nsage. HWA AES sexcecioooneo = in Metaphysics. Romance = Romanic, Romance. 
COLD: etissuocsdonsdes = compound, composition. IMETG Se eerns = Middle High German. Shi SRn) emcee = substantive. 
Comp lUlereseeeencre = complement. (rot tal Ba sadorcaoadaucon = midland (dialect). SGo settee eee = Scotch. 
CREE sssnocecnnta3es = in Conchology, Ati, secseeee. = in military usage. SCH dasceccecieeeeeeee = sctlicet, understand or supply. 
GEG nncenoatin Oocbt = concretely. ARETE tipeaecosso0cuce = in Mineralogy. SHOE, ponnstoonens ... = singular. 
COM] SMM ams csterae cvs = conjunction. Modine scdreceeres = modern. SKK. cesecensesccaeeesee = ROADSKTI ts 
(LOVES Ggencosuonndace = consonant. VLU Sas ee eee . = in Masic, Slaves = Slavonic. 
Const., Covs¢ = Construction, construed (ONE) (ansonaeoanaode = Nares (quoted from). ‘S poareceeeeenen seesss = Spanish. 
with. MpOLACHIONeee eee = noun of action. SP. - ccceueeumenceeeet = spelling. 
EGY Steer eaccde sees: = in Crystallography. nOleagen Gemeeee = noun of agent. PE — acancocooaon008 = specifically. 
(OAs = in Davies (Supp. Eng. IMCS, JELSSs. coscegone = in Natural History. Subj: ssaraeneneees = subject, subjunctive. 
Glossary). IVQUEDS cosntoceecer = in nautical language. SHOAL A acooecoos = subordinate clause. 
Dae eR ces = Danish. nent. (rarely n.) = neuter. ROMESG  sneoncancans = subsequently. 
GAG freee soeseatorte = dative. 5 |i ANDRE INLETS Genccaoon = Northern French. SnbStoeneaen Stee = substantively. 
GIES peaieaacsonoossanc = definite. ING Ose ener = Natural Ordcr. sniff: scdecarmermeeree = snffix. 
ClO Vem tiee cnee oe. = derivative, -ation. KCI. soacueoaoabodnn = nominative. Superlommeenteneete = superlative. 
dialiaiara eee = dialect, -al. Ke}AIES sgadcon Serboaia = northern (dialect). STE gecocscoas02000 = in Surgery. 
Dict. Meaeuawauireess = Dictionary. INE Dee eer ee are = New Testament. Swaeee sencescateee = Swedish. 
OTUs eenuconcaeemenan = diminntive NUMISH. 5 ...00610 = in Numismatics. SAV eee ee = south western (dialect). 
Du. = Dntch. CLOTH crasansarencnsecas = object. SE CDS) aes = in Todd’s Johnson. 
[EGE serene nena = in ecclesiastical usage. Oés., obs., obs = obsolete. LECH a: ee aren = technical, -ly. 
CUPL Werecentece oe: = elliptical, -ly. OCCAS at eearece staat = occasional, -ly, FRG seanoos 00806 = in Theology. 
STG poeoeetonede = east midland (dialect). yee eR Ur = Old English (= Anglo- tri” qeseeneeeaeeeee = translation of. 
SiGR sore iaceereeeee = English. Saxon). {VQUS. .sicosseesoeeee = transitive. 
EAE M Re Ness saciss = in Entomology. OF., OFr. ... = Old French. HEE: eogonccounca = transferred sense. 
CTTON. oo. .sseseeeeeee = erroneous, -ly. (OEE Gacsacssosca = Old Frisian. LUE C ne oneee =-in Trigonometry. 
OF (ES hone nneneee = especially. OULG ieectee snares = Old High German. TY POR. ssesevsseers = in Typography. 
LYM... cesseeseees = etymology. Olt Reese = Old Itish. Ulten cesses eset = ultimate, -ly. 
AG NEG by ocepe na nepe = euphemistically. ONG ene = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). | unkn. ............0.. = unknown. 
CXC. seseecsecreceneees = except. ONT pee oer ne cor = Old Northern French. USS 2c: eee = United States. 
f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. Often eee = in Optics. OsGViDan. jceseeters sco = WEiboh 
f, (in subordinate OREM. onpcocasnese = in Ornithology Ch His OPC. cososa = verb strong, or weak. 
GNSNES)) noeecene = form of. OSM ee ee = Old Saxon. @bl: So. ..eeeee = verbal substantive. 
fem. (rarely f.) ... = feminine. O}S) Papp asccrrectenn = Old Slavonic. Valid eee peeee =) Vatianivoss 
fe. wesessseecccooeee, = figurative, -ly. 0) li. eee a = Old Testament. Shik soacodnn spooenoes = Weil; 
Nee bliecetnc veces seca cs = French. OTeut pee = Original Teutonic. WiGer) 2.eeere = West Germanic. 
2 See = frequentiy. [| COTE cop penconcn = original, -ly. wamnidls jiaececseee = west midland (dialect). 
Pri seas. sag Frisian. 7-70 ee = in Palzontology. WS. is. = West Saxon. 
(Gh (GIST canoenOee be = German. PES TES scosnonosans = passive or past participle. (Vi Jecsccsaseeeeee = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
Gael. ...... seceaonbe = Gaelic. PDAS Seats e. aot cease = passive, -ly. | L00ls see ee = ne Zoology. 
Before a word or scnse. In the list of Forms. In the Etymol. 
¢ miotpolete: 1 = before 1100. * indicates a word or form not actually found, bnt 
pot Sralized. ; 2 = 12th c, (1100 to 1200). of which the existence is inferred. 
: , In the quotations. 3 = 13th c, (1200 to 1300). :— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 
* somctimes points ont the word illustrated, 5-7 ~ 15thto 17th century. (See General Explan- descendant of. 


ations, Vol. Hy je 8655) 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 


ON 


(2), the first letter of the Roman Alphabet, and 
of its various subsequent modifications (as were 
its prototypes Alpha of the Greek, and Aleph of the 
Pheenician and old Hebrew); representing originally 
in English, as in Latin, the ‘low-back-wide’ vowel, 
formed with the widest opening of jaws, pharynx, 
and lips. The plural has been written aes, A’s, As. 
¢ 1340 Hampoce Pr. Consc. 481 And by pat cry men knaw pan 
Whether it be man or weman, For whenit es bornit cryes swa. 
If it be man it says a! a! That pe first letter is of pe nam 
Of our forme-fader Adam. ¢1386 Cxaucer Prol. 161 On 
which was first i-write a crowned A, And after, Amor vincit 
omnia. xg0x Pol. Poems 11.57 1 know not an a [A] from the 
wynd-mylne, nea 4 [B] froma bole-foot. 1678 Butter Hudzb. 
111.1, 1006 And loue your Loues with A’sand &’s. 1765 Tucker 
Light of Nat. u. 89 Tully tells us, a hog has been known to 
make a perfect letter A with his snout upon the ground; but 
nobody ever saw, or thought it possible tosee, the whole poem 
of Ennius scratched out in that manner: and I believe he 
might have added safely, that no man ever saw a single A 
wnitten by a hog, without a multitude of other irregular 
scratches round about it. @ 1842 Tenxysox The Epic 50 
Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, Deep-chested music. 
Forms of A, and Sounds historically represented 
by it: see INTRoptctIon. The sounds now repre- 
sented by A are thus symbolized in this work:— 
(1) Zi in name, néim. (4) Zin father, fa-Sax. 
(2)é ,, bare, bee. (8) 9,, water, wo'taz. 
(3) 2,, Men, men. (6) 9,, want, wont. 
The vowel in chant, past, varies with different 
speakers from 3 to 4, with various intermediate 
sounds, and is here, with intentional ambiguity, 
indicated by 
(7) a as tfant, past (without determining the 
quantity or quality). 
In unaccented syllables these vowels are modified, 
and obscured ; thus :-— 


(8) é (i) in village, marriage, vi-lédz, mzeridz. 


(9) e1(e) ,, separate, v. Se" parelt (-ct, et). 
(10) é (2) ,, separate, adj. se"paret (-ct). 
(11) & », antarctic, gnta-sktik, 

(12) 4 », lunar, ameeba, l#-nax, am7ba. 
(13) 9 », authority, Operriti. 


1 and 2 are also commonly represented by the di- 
graphs a/, ay, as in pa/n, pay, pair (pein, pel, péer); 
and 5 by ax, aw, as in and, law (19d, 15). Az, ay 
rarely represent a diphthong (ai), as in ay, Isa/ah 
(ai, aizaia, also ai, aizzla); au is a diphthong 
(au) only in foreign words. 

Except in syllabic, or strictly rhetorical utterance, 
10, 11, 12 are practically=a (¢ in water, wO'tax) ; 
and 13=6 (as in collect, kdle'kt), sinking collo- 
quially to a (Oppriti, Spgriti, appriti), to which 
also g (but not 8) falls in careless speech. In 
rapid utterance this 3 may become a mere voice 
glide (’), or entirely disappear, as separate adj. 


w— se"paret, se‘parot, se’p’rat, se:prat. These phonetic 


variations in actual speech are reflected in variant 
spellings like mackarel, mackerel, mackrel ; abanet, 
abnet ; caravel, carvel ; Catharine, Catherine, Cath- 


Qo Tine; dependent, dependent; and common ‘mis- 


takes’ in spelling, such as seperate. 


<x II. The letters of the alphabet, or some of them, 


are also used to indicate serial order and distinguish 

things in a series, as the notes of the musical scale, 

the 7quires’ or sheets of a book, classes of ships, 

propositions in logic, quantities in algebra, points, 

and pe ea and figures in geometry. As the 
OTL. 


A NEW 


order is in some cases fixed, 4 or @ has some 
specialized uses: : ; 

1. In Afusic: The 6th note of the diatonic scale 
of C major, or the first note of the relative minor 
scale of C, corresponding to /a in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation. Also, the scale of a composition with 
A as its key-note; as ‘a symphony in A.’ 

1609 Doutanp Ornithoparcus Jicrologus 22 In the first 
part set 4 Base, in the third D soé re, in the fifth 4 damrre. 
1806 Cattcott Gramm. of Music The notes of Music are 
named from the first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 
D,E,F,G. When the Melody, or Tune, exceeds these seven, 
the same series of letters must be repeated. 1880 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 192 The beautiful and passionate Sonata in A 
which was inspired by and dedicated to his [Beethoven's} 
friend Madame Ertmann. 

2. In Nautical language: see At below. 

3. In Logic: a universal affirmative. 

1866 Manse (in Bowen Logic 201) 4 is declared by Ans- 
totle to be the most difficult proposition to establish, and 
the easiest to overthrow. ; 

4.1n Abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumen- 
tation, Law, etc. A means any one thing or person, 
B another, Ca third, etc. ; as, A becomes surety to B 
for C; C fails in his engagements, on which B, ete. 

1870 Bowen Logic iii. 49 Every conceivable thing is either 
A ornot-A. Of course 4 and not-A, taken together, include 
the universe. 

5.In Algebra: a, 6, c, and other carly letters of 
the alphabet are used to express known quantities, 
as x, ¥, 5 are to express the unknown. 

TIL. Adbreviations. A., a., a., stands for 

1, anno, in the year, as A.D. anno domint, in the year of 
our Lord; A.M. azo miundt,in the yearofthe world; A.U.C. 
anno nrbis conditz, in the year of the city (Rome) having 
been founded. 2. ate,as‘a.m.’ ante meridiem, before noon; 
a. 1600 or @ 1600, before 1600. 3. adjective; active (verb). 
4- artinm, as ALB. artium baccalanrens; A.M. artium 
magister; which in England are now written B.A., M.A., 
Bachelor, and Master, of Arts. 5. alto. 6. accepted (of bills). 
7. Associate, as A.L.S. Associate of the Linnzan Society. 8. 
R.A. Royal Artillery, Royal Academy or Academician; F.S.A. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; F.R.A.S. Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and many similar titles. 9. 
A.B. able-bodied seaman. 10. 2 or aa in Med. Axa, q.v. 

IV. Phrases, 1.A per se; the letter A when stand- 
ing by itself, especially when making a word. 
_ The word @ was formerly spelt ‘a-per-se, a,’ that is, ‘a by 
itself makes the word a,’ whence also the letter itself was 
sometimes called -per-se-A. So also / fer se, O per se, 
&-per-se (and-per-se, an-per-se, ampersee). 

Hence b. fig. (also formerly Apersie, Apersey, 
A per C) the first, chief, most excellent, most dis- 
tinguished, or unique person or thing; one who is 
facile princeps, or in modern phrase, 4 1. 

1475 Henrvson Test. of Cresserde 78 (Speght’s Chaucer) 
The floure and A per se of Troie and Grece. «a1s00 J/S. 
Cantaé. Ff. ii. 38 f. 51 Thow schalt be an apersey, my sone, 
In mylys ij, or thre. 1501 Dunsar Poems, Supplt. (1865) 277 
London, thowe arte of townes A perse. 1567 Drant Horace 
Epist. 1.1 1f they make them A per se Aes that none are like 
tothem. 1§78 Gude and Godlie Ballates 128 Christ Jesus is 
ane AperC, And peirlesse Prince ofall mercy. 1602 MippLe- 
ton Blurt 11. iii Who that is the a-per-se of all, the very 
cream of all. eens 

2. Al. Applied in Lloyd’s Register to ships in first- 
class condition, as to hull and stores alike. ’The 
character A denotes New ships, or Ships Renewed 
or Restored. The Stores of Vessels are designated 
by the figures 1 and 2; 1 signifying that the Vessel 
is well and sufficiently found.’ —Acy fo the Register. 
Added to the names of ships, as ‘the fast-sailing ship 
“Sea-breeze,” Ar at Lloyd’s,’ or used attributively, 
the splendid A 1 clipper-built ship “7 Miranda.””’ 
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Pers DICTIONARY 


Seem eKiCAL BASIS. 


Hence, fg. (familiar and savouring of commercial 
phraseology), 4 1, orin U.S. 4 No.1, is used adjcc- 
tively for ‘ prime, first-class.’ 

1837 Dickexs Pickwick 341 (1847) ‘He must be a first- 
rater, said Sam. ‘Ar,’ replied Mr. Roker. 1851 Mrs. Stowe 
Dred \. 313 An A number one cook, and no mistake. 1861 
Cor. G. Wotsecev (Reynolds' Newsp. Nov. 24) The Chinese 
police are certainly Ar at such work. 


+ A, adj.1 definite numeral. Ods. or dial. Apoco- 
pate form of a7, ane, used only before a consonant. 
(OE. ax, one, of which the # began to disappear 
before a cons. about 1130. In the definite numeral 
sense, @72 and d, following the ordinary course of OF. 
long ¢, became in the south bef. 1300, 07 (007, one), 
0 (00); and eventually o became obs., leaving ove as 
the form in all positions; while a and a, pronounced 
lightly and indistinctly, became the ‘indefinite ar- 
ticle.” See next word. But in the north av (or ave 
and @ were written in both senses, the stress or em- 
phasis alone distinguishing the numeral from the 
atticle.] See An(E, Oa., and OnE. 


c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 39 Ure drihten drof fele deules 
togedere ut of 4 man, was of his wit. crj00 AY Ads. 
5955 An eighe he had in his vys, And a foot, and no moo 
Iwys. cr Hampote Prose Tr. 32 Some ere of a tre and 
some er of anober. 1483 Caxton, Geoffrot de la Tour, If. 
iii b, They satte att dyner in a hall and the quene in another 

«i in the various forms a, ae, eae, cea, yea, ya, is still the 
regular form of the numeral one when used adjectively, in the 
northern dialects, the absolute form being av, ane, ean, yer, 
yan, etc. 


A (toneless 4, 9 ; emph. 21), a:/y.2, called ‘indefinite 
article.’ Before a vowel-sound an (an, emph. zn). 
(A weakening of OE. dx, ‘one,’ already by 1150 
reduced before a cons. to a. About the same time 
the numeral began to be used in a weakened sense 
(usually unexpressed in OE. as he was gdéd man, 
‘he was a good man’; cf. Chron. 1137 ‘he wes 
god munec & god man,’ and 1140 ‘he wes ax 
yuel man’); becoming in this sense proclitic and 
toneless, ¢, d, while as a numeral it remained long, 
an, a, and passed regularly during the next cent. 
into 0x, 0; see the prec. word. Though ax began 
to sink toa in midl. dial. by 1150, it often remained 
bef. a cons. to 1300; bef. sounded 4, az was re- 
tained after 1600, and somet. after 1700, as a7 house, 
an heifer, an hermitage. The present rule is to 
use az bef. a vowel-sound (incl. 4 mute, as ax hour); 
a bef. a consonant-sound (including 4 sounded, 
and ez-, #- with sound of y-, as a host, a one, 2 
eunuch,aunit). Butin wxaccented syllables, many, 
perhaps most, writers still retain az bef. sounded 
4, some even bef. eu, u, as an historian, an eu- 
phonic vowel, an united appeal, though this is all but 
obsolete in speech, and in writing @ becomes in- 
creasingly common in this position. 4, a has 
been indeclinable in midl. and north. dial. since 
1150, but vestiges of the OE. declension (as nom. f. 
ane, gen. m. anes, gen. & dat. f. are, acc. m. ame) re- 
mained much later in southern. In north.av was fre- 
quently written ave (withe mute), the use ofa and an(¢ 
being as elsewhere ; but about 1475 Scottish writers 
began to use ave in all positions, a practice which 
prevailed till the disuse of literary Scotch after 1600. 
Quotations illustrating the history of the forms:— 


1131 O. E. Chron, (Laud. MS.) anno 1125 Se man de hafde 
an pund he ne mihte cysten znne peni at anne market. ¢ 1159 


LIBRARY 
NEW YOR 
BOTANICA 
. GARDEN 


A. 


ibid, anno 1137, Wel pu myhtes faren alla dzis fare, sculdest 

pu neure finden man in tune sittende. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 

221 God ba 3eworhte aenne man of lame. @ 1200 Trin. Coll. 

Hom. 47 3if hie was riche wimman, a lomb. 1205 Laya- 

mon I. 3 A [zasc.] Frenchis clerc, Wace wes ihoten, ba luuede 

he a [few] maide, peo was Lauine mawe. 1483 Caxron 

Geoffrot de la Tour E4 A baronnesse, ryght a hyghe and 

noble lady of lygnage. 1532 More Conf Tyndale Wks. 1557 

447/2 We haue two articles in english, a & the: @ or an (for 

bothe is one article, the tone before a consonant the tother 

before a vowell) is commen to euery thinge almost. 1611 

Biste Acts vii. 47 But Solomon built him an house [1882 
> Revised a house]. J/éd. vii. 27 An eunuch of great au- 

thority [Revised a eunuch]. 1732 Pore Essay Man iv. 78 

Nor in an hermitage set Dr. Clarke. 1763 Jounson Ascham 

Wks, 1816 XIf. 306 An yearly pension. 1823 Lincarp 

Hist, Eng. V\. 219 An eulogium on his talents. 1850 Mrs. 

Jameson Sac. & Lee. cirt 206 A eulogium of Mary Magda- 

lene. 1857 Lever Zom Burke xxxix. 387 A eulogium on their 

conduct. 1843 Pexxy Cycl. XXVI. 25/2 In November [1835] 

the great seal was put toa charter creating a University of 

London. 1847 Tennyson Princess i. 149 All wild to found 

an University For maidens. : 

About the 15th cent. @ or az was commonly written 
in comb. with the following sb. as aman, anoke, 
anele. \Nhen they were separated, much uncer- 
tainty prevailed as to the division; thus we find 
a nend, a noke, a nadder, an adder, an est. In 
some words a mistaken division has passed into 
usage: sce ADDER, NEWT. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 515 And ry3t with pat worde he made 
anend.] — | ae 

A is strictly adjective and can only be used with 
a substantive following. Meanings :— 

1. One, some, any: the oneness, or indefiniteness, 
being implied rather than asserted. It is especially 
used in first introducing an object to notice, which 
object, after being introduced by a, is kept in view 
by the; as ‘I plucked a@ flower; this is the flower.’ 
Used before a noun singular, and its attributes. 

a. Ordinarily before the name of an individual 
object or notion, or of a substance, quality or state 
individualized, and before a collective noun, as @ 
tree, a wish, an ice, a beauty, a new ink, a greater 
strength, a second youth, a legion, a hundred, a pair, 

o1175 Lamb, [Jom. 121 Vre drihten wes iled to sle3ze al swa 
me dede ascep. 1297 R. Gitouc. 78 He hadde a gret ost in 
a lutel stonde, 1847 Loner. Ev. 1. i. 59 A celestial bright- 
ness—a more ethereal beauty. fod. An ink that will retain 
its fluidity; a permanent black. Is it ared wheat? What 
kind of a wine is this? To walk out ina pouring rain. There 
was a something—of that we may be sure. Oh, a mere 
nothing. 

b. Also before proper names, used connotatively, 
with reference to the qualities of the individual ; 
or figuratively as the type of a class. 

1596 SHaks. Merch, Ven. w. i. 223 A Daniel come to iudge- 
ment, yea a Daniel! 1665-9 BovLe Occ. Refi. iv. xii. 245 
(1675) Our own History affords us a Henry the Fifth. 1683 
D. A. Art of Converse 53 Cannot ye praise a philosopher 
unless ye say he is an Aristotle. ¢1830.4 Fadle(in 4th Irish 
Schbk. 50) He whom his party deems a bero, His foesa Judas 
ora Nero. 18 
Poland fall? shall 1 shriek if a Hungary fail? 

c. A follows the adj. in many a, such a, whata! 
and the obs. or dial. cach a, which a; it follows any 
adj. preceded by how, 50, as, too, as how largea sunt; 
and in earlier Eng. the genit. phrases what manner, 
no manner, whatkins, nakins, what sort, etc., as 
what manner a man=cujusmodi homo? (See these 
words.) 

In none of these was the a@ found in Old English. 

Many a isnot to be confused with the approximative a many 
(see 2). Sucka was earlier (2-3)asuch, Eachaandwhicha 
survive in the north, as c/ka, whilka. What manner a,and 
its likes soon became corrupted to what manner of. See A 
prep.t=ol. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //ex,VJ,v. iv.12 Ah, what a shame! ah, what 
a fault were this! 1611 — Wéint. 7. v. iii. 140 And haue 
(in vaine) said many A prayervpon her graue. 1611 Biste 
Ruth iv. 1 Ho,such a one! [Later reprints, such az one.]} 
— Yames iii. 5 Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth [1881 Revésed Behold, how much wood is kindled by 
how small a fire.) .4/od. ‘Yoo high a price for so small an ad- 
vantage. As fine a child as you will see. 

d. With nouns of multitude, aftcr which the gen. 
sign, or prep. of, has been omitted, @ comes appar- 
ently before pl. nouns. Compare a score of men, a 
dozen (of) men, hundreds of men, a hundred men, a 
thousand miles; and the obs. a certain of men or a 
certain men, now certain men. (Sec under these 
words.) 

1225 Sawles Warde ED ko ich hefde a pusent tungen of 
stele. 1523 Lp. Rerners /yoessart 1. xxx. 101 A certayne 
of varlettes and boyes, who ran away. xiv. 13 A certayne 

noble knightis. -shekept. 1600 Snaks. 4.¥V.Z.1.i.2 It was 
upon this fashion bequeathed me hy will, hut poore a thou- 
sand crownes. 1653 Uotcrort J’rocopius 1. 32 Belisarius 
commanded Bessas with a 1000. selected men to charge them. 
1860 ‘I'ynpawt. Glactcrs 11. § 11. 2g0 Lie had to retreat more 
than a dozen times. 

2. 4 with numeral adjectives removes thcir defi- 
niteness, OF exprcsses an approximatc estimate: 
some, a matter of, about; as a sixty fathom, a six 
years, a two hundred spears; so also a many men, 
@ few retainers, the latter already in OE. due feawa 
(ane plural = some). An excecdingly common use 


‘Tennyson Mazd 1. iv. 46 Shall I weep if a 


2 


of a in14-16thc, Nowobs. except in a few, a great 
many, a good many (a many, a good few, a small 
few, dialectal). See also under these words. 

¢1000 Gosp. Nicod.(1698) 5 Ane feawa worda. 1297 R.Giouc. 
18 pe kyng with a fewe men hymself flew. 1366 MaunpEv. 
57 That See is wel a 6 myle of largenesse in bredth. 1386 
Cnaucer Sguyres T. 275 And up they risen, a ten other a 
twelve. 1523 Lp. Berners /rotssart 1, xxxvii. 50 A ii hun- 
dred speres.  xxxvili. 51, Axx. M. Almaynes. 1551 TURNER 
Herbal u. 7 Stepe them a fiue or sixe dayes in vineger. 1595 
Drake Voyage (Hakl. Soc.) 5 He had a three hundred men 
more in his squadron. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. Z.1.i1. 121 Anda 
many merry menwith him. 1611 Biste Le ix. 28 An eight 
days after these sayings. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. Prog. ui Introd. 
Have also overcome a many evils. 1833 TENNyson Miller's 
Dau. 22x They have not shed a many tears. c 1860 H. 
Bonar Hymn A few more struggles here, A few more part- 
ings o’er, A few more toils, a few more tears, And we shall 
weep no more. Afod. A great many acquaintances, a good 
many well-wishers, a few tried friends. 

3. In a more definite sense: One, a certain, a par- 
ticular ; the same. Now only used in a few phrases 
like once on a day; two at atime; two, three, all of 
@ sort, @ Size, a price, an age. 

1220 St, Katherine (Abb. Cl.) 1 Constantin & Maxence 
weren on a time..hehest in Rome. 1523 Lp. BerNners 
Froissart \.cx. 132 {n his dayes, ther was at a tyme, a great 
tournayeng before Cambray. 1551 Rosinson More's Uto- 
pia 45 The killing of a man or the takyng of his money... 
were both a matter. 1553-87 Foxe 4. & AZ, 695/r (1596) 
Whether the christians yeeld to them, or yeeld not, all is a 
matter. 1601 SHaxs. Ad?s Well 1. iti. 244 He and his Phisi- 
tions Areofaminde. 1602 — Hamil, v. 11. 277 These Foyles 
haue all a length. 1694 Bp. Tenison in Evelyn Alem. 
(1857) 111. 344 Six little pieces of coin (all of a sort) found in 
an urn by a ploughman. 1701 Swirr Wks, (1755) II. 1 25 
The power of these princes. . was much of a size with that 
of the kings in Sparta. Zod, Provd. Fowls of a feather flock 
together. 

4. ‘Denoting the proportion of one thing to an- 
other.’ J.; chiefly of rate or price: %7 each, fo or 
for each; as a hundred a year, twenty pounds a 
man, thirty shillings a head, sixpence a7 ounce, 
a penny a line. This was originally the prepo- 
sition a, OE. an, ox, defining time, as in twice @ 
day; whence by slight extension, a penny a day 
(par jour, fer diem). Then, being formally identi- 
fied with the indef. art., a, a was extended ana- 
logically from time, to space, measure, weight, num- 
ber, as a penny a mile, sixpence a pound (/a livre), 
tenpence a hundred, so much a head. See A 
prep.) 8 b. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 4 Seofen sidum on dz. a@ 1200 
Trin, Coll. Hom. 67 Enes 0 dai. Jéid. 109 Anes 4 dai. 1382 
Wycuir Afatt. xx. 2 A peny for the day. 1526 Tinpae 26. 
A penyadaye. 1584 W. E(.perton) A new Yorkshire song 
[Yorke, Yorke, for my Monie, etc.] Forksh. Anth. (1851) 2 
And they shot for twentie poundes a bowe. 1725 Dr For 
Voyage round the World (1840) 50 His men to whom I gave 
four pieces ofeightaman. 1794 Sourney Botany Bay Ecl. 3 
Wks. I. 82 To be popt at like pigeons for sixpence a day. 


1849 Macautay Hust, Eng.1. 305 Three hundred and eigbty 
thousand pounds a year. 


A, also a’ (9), aa7.3 [from atu; /lost as in alms, 
talk. A occurs rarely and doubtfully in ME. north. 
or n. midl.; a’ is the current spelling in modern 
literary Scotch.] = ALL. 

1280 Hazelok 610 He sal hauen in his hand A denemark 
and england. 1795 Burns I11. 234 For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 


His ribbond, star, an’ a’ tbat, The man o’ independent mind 
He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


TA (4), pron. Obs. or dial. [for HA=HE, HEO, HI, 
he, she, (zt), they, when stressless ; chiefly in southern 
and western writers. 4 for he (ha in the Ayen- 
5it) is common from 3 to 5; in the dramatists of 
6,7, it is frequent in representations of familiar 
speech. A for ha, heo,=she, they, is rarer and 
somewhat doubtful in Layamon, but common in 
Trevisa; not found after 1450. Owing to the per- 
sistence of grammatical gender in the south, Trevisa 
also uses a= ke of inanimate objects, and so ap- 
parently = 2¢, which takes its place when rationality 
and sex are substituted for gender in the concord 
of the pronouns. The s.w. dialects still apply Ae 
to inanimate objects. See further under He.] 

1. He. 

1250 Layamon (later text) 1. 59 pat a lond a verde sechinge 
ware he mihte wonie. [1205 be ferde sechinde.] ¢ 1315 SHORE- 
nam Poens 3 Aca deythe and he not [i.e. wots not} wanne. 
1387 Trevisa [ligden (Norm. Inv. in Morris Specint. 341) 
Kyng Edward hadde byhote duc William pat a scholde be 
kyng after hym if he dyede wypoute chyldern. 1440 Arthur 
379 He went ouer to pe hulle syde, And bere a fonde a 
wommane byde. 1553 Sir T. Gresnam (in Froude J//ist. Eng. 
V. xxix. 472/2) For that the retailer doth sell... a doth not 
only take away the living of the Merchant. 1584 Peete 
Arraign. Paris u.i.22 Tut, Mars hath horns to butt withal, 
although no bull’a shows, ’A never needs to mask in nets, ’a 
fears no jealous foes. 1604 Snaxs. Ham. mi. iii. 74 Now 
might I doe it, but now a is a praying, And now {le doo’t, 
and soa goestoheauen. 1610 /Jistriomastix i. 157 A speaks 
to you players: I am the poct. 

2. She. 

1205 I.avamon I{J. 127 Ne beo ich nauere blide, ba wile a 
[the queen} beod aliue. c12z20 St. Katherine (Abb. Cl.) 136 

s hwil awiste hire & pohte ai to witen hire meiden in meiden- 


jad. 1387 Trevisa AIS. Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 2ab, He ran home 


A. 


to uore & prayede hys wyf pat hue wolde helpe for to saue 
hym, .. bote a dude pe contrary. 

3. It (for he). 

1387 Trevisa (in Morris Sfeciz. 334) Yn pis ylond groweb 
aston bat hatte gagates; 3ef me axep hys feyrnesse—a ys 
blak as gemmes bup.. a brennebyn water & quenchep in oyle 
..3if ays yfroted & yhat, a holdeb what hym ney3hep; 3ef 
me axeb hys goodnes, hyt heelep be dropesy & hyt be y- 
drongke, etc. c1§00 Spirit. Renz. (in Nuge Poetice 67) 
Cordys contrycio ys the too [=second] A wasshyth the 
woundes as doth a welle. 

4, They. 

1zos Layamon I. 149 Ouer se a icomen; hauene sone a 
nomen. [1250 Ouer see hii comen, and hauene hi nomen.] 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Descr. Brit. in Morris Speci. 340) 
Pe kinges of Engelond woneb alwey fer fram pat contray, 
for a bup more yturnd to be soup contray; & 3ef a gopto pe 
norp contray, a gop wip gret help & strengthe. : 

* d still retains all these meanings, and especially 
that of fe, in southern and western dialects, where. 
it appears as (a, 9, 91). See Elworthy Gramuz. of 
West Somerset Dial. 33, and Halliwell. 

AKERMAN Wiltshire Tales One night 2a was coming whoame 
vrom market, and vell off’s hos into the rood, a was zo drunk. 
1864 Tenxyson Northern Farmer But Parson a comes an’ 
a goos, an’ a says it easy an’ freed. /é¢d, Doctors, they knaws 
nowt, for a says what’s nawways true: Naw soort o’ koind 
o’ use to sady the things that a do. 

In mod. north. dialects a, also aa, ah, aw (A, 9) 
=I, being the first half of the diphthong (ai, gi). 

1864 T. CLarKE Founy Shippard(Westm. dial.) Let ma git 
theeee an a’s mebbie preeave a bit aaldther ner tha tak ma 
ta 

+A, v. for ha, ha’, a worn-down form of Have 
(cf. French @ from Aadet) when unaccented or 
obscure in compound verbal forms, or where the 
independent meaning is sunk in a phrase, as might 
a been, would a said, should a thought, a done!= 
have done, @ mind!=have a mind. Exceedingly 
frequent in 13-17th c.; in later times chiefly in re- 
presentations of colloquial or familiar speech, in 
which it is still often said, though not written, ex- 
cept in specimens of local dialects, where also, 
under literary influence, it is generally spelt 4a, ha’, 
although no 4 is pronounced. 

1350 W207. Palerne 1177 A mynde on me lord, for bi moder 
love help me. 1366 MaunbeEV. viii. 86 The Iewes wolde a 
stoned him. c¢1400 Afol. for Lollards, 1 knowlech toa felid 
& seid pus. 1468 Cov. Myst. 38 (1841) Ha don; and answere 
me astyght. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 13, & might 
a made you as euil as he. 1543 Svfp. to Hardyng 105 
Richard might... a saved hymself, if he would a fled awaie. 
1556 Chron. Grey Friars 28 The byshoppe shulde a come 
agayne to Powlles, &a preched agayne. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. 
u. 84 1 might a had Husbands afore now, tho’ I spake not of 
it. 1864 Tennyson Northern Farmer \ done my duty by 
un, as I’a done by the lond. 1864 Mrs. Lroyp Ladies of 


Polcarrow 149 We would a-had ‘hurrahs’ and a tar-barrel, 
Miss Loveday, ma’am. 


+A, adv. Obs., also aa, 0, 00. [OE. 4, dwa, 
cognate with ON. #, OHG. co, 70, Goth. aiw, cf. 
aiws an age, L. aevum, Gr. aiwy and adv. ate. 
This word became obs. in 13thc., being replaced by 
the cognate Norse word a3, a/, ¢2, ay, aye, still used. 
See AYE, and O.] Ever, aye, always. 

a x000 Beownlfg15 Ged 4 wyrdswa hié sceal. /ééd.1914 pxt 
pin [dém] lyfad* Awa té6 aldre. 1175 Lamb. Hom. 183 Te 
engles .a. biholdeb bé. 1205 Layamon IJ. 54 And a [1250 
euere] to ure liue* witen ure leoden. ¢ 1220 St. Kath. 279 
pat haschulen lastena. 1230 Aucrex R iwle 36 Worlda buten 
ende. 1230 Hali Med. 15 Per is a feht & mot beon aa nede. 

A, (8), £vep.1, also o. [A worn-down proclitic form 
of OE. preposition az, oz. In compounds and 
common phrases this became a even in OE., as a- 
biitan, a timan. The separate az was labialized 
to oz, which form also (in West Saxon) absorbed 
the prep. 2, and so had the meanings on, 272 ; 2270, 
into, to. In 11thc., oz began to be reduced be- 
fore consonants to 0, which from its tonelessness 
soon sank to @ (4). Before a vowel az was occa- 
sionally used ; when emphatic 07 remained. The 
separate a is now rarely used, being replaced by 
the full ov, zz, or the various prepositions which 
represent them in modern idiom; except in a few 
verbal constructions, as fo go a begging, to set a go- 
ing; and in temporal distributive phrases, as fice 
a day, once a year, where it has been confused with 
the ‘indefinite article.’ See A adj.2 4. But the 
preposition @ really remains in a large number of 
combinations, where present spelling treats it as a 
prefix to the governed word, and the whole as a 
compound adverb, as aded, afoot, aback, around, 
atop, afloat, asleep, alive. As these combinations 
are now viewed as individual words, they will be 
found in their alphabetical places. The separate 
uses of a, treated here, are very numerous, but all 
included in those of OE. oz.] 

1. Superposition: on; as a the ground, a water 
and a land, a the book, a the rood, a bed, a bench, a 
shipboard, a wheels, a foot, a horseback. Obs. ex- 
cept in a few combinations, aded, aboard, ashore, 
afield, afoot, etc. 


a1200 oral Ode in Lamb. Hont. 173 Wise men ..a boken 


A. 


hit writen, per [me] mei hit reden. 1205 Layason III. 7 Pa 
folc.. pat ber eoden a uoten [1250 afote} 1230 Hucren 
Riwle 430 Ase ofte ase 3¢ readed out [=aught] o pisse boc. 
¢1420 Lypcate Stor. Thebes 1561 (Skeat) But he, allas! was 
mad light a foote. 1523 Lp. Berners Frvissart I. xvii. 18 
They are alla horsbacke. 1599 SHaxs. Hen. V,1v. iil 42 He 
.. willstandatip-toe, 1611 Cnapsan Jay-Day (Plays 1873) 
II. 328 Let her meditate a my late motion. 1616 PurcHas 
Pile., Desc. Ind. (1864) 157 He almost first starued a ship- 
boord. 1645 Howern Engl. Tears 173/1 All my yen 
Countreys were a fire. 1861 AdZ V. Round V.13 And made 
him trot, barefooted, on before Himself, who rode a horse- 
back. 

2. Motion: on, upon, on to; as @ the ground, a 
the folk, a the stead, a field, a bed. Obs. exe. as in 


prec. as go a-shore. 

tz0s, Lavasion I. 97 Moni eotend ic leide dead ‘a pene 
grund. c130g £. E. Poems, St. Katherine [Thou] pus 
fole maistres of clergie ; bringest andsettestabenche. 1523 
Lo. Berxers Frorssart I. cxlvit. 176 The quene was brought 
a bedde of'a fayre lady named Margarete. 

3. Juxtaposition: on, at; chiefly in the phrases 
a right (or left) half, a this (or that) stde, a God's 
half =on God’s side or behalf; and @-to-side=av’ o 
side, on (the) one side, aside. Obs. exc. in comb. 

¢1275 Lamb, Hom. 141 And per stod a richt halue and 
a leeft! alse an castel wal. ¢ 1380 Str Ferumbras 1680 
A bes half Mantrible be grete Citee $ ys be brigge y-set. 
1449 Pecock Repressor 336 In the daies of Princis A this 
side the Emperour Constantyn. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 
(Caxton) 1 To sette a parte alle ingratitude. 1483 Caxton 
Geoffrot de la Tour E.v, And bothe . . wente and leyd them 
self abothe his sydes. 1600 Hottann Livy xxxvii. xi. 950 
Those vessels which Tay atone side upon the land. 1684 
Bunyan Pilg. 1. 67 I thought he gave you something, be- 
cause he called you a to-side. 

+4. Position or situation: in; as @ thy hand,a 
the world, a the folk, a the shroud, a water, a blood, 
a Rome. Obs. : 

¢r000 Blickl. Hom, 89 On bendum & 0 wope. ¢ 1066 O.E. 
Chren. (Cott. MS.) an. sos Man nolde him 4timan gafol beo- 
don. 1205 Layamon I. 49 A pon hedene lawen [1250 Iu ban 
hepene lawe}. a 1300 Fudas, in Relig. Ant. 1.144 Al it lavede 
ablode. xgor Pol. Poems Il. 43 Lizthy a lewid man maye 
leyen hemawater. 1525 Lp. Berxers Fvorssart II. ccxxxii. 
721 So the bysshoppe returned and came into Almaygne, and 
founde the kyng a Conualence. 1608 Tovrnevr Reveng. 
Tragedie v. 1. 129 That’s enow a’ conscience! 1660 Har- 
RINGTON Prerog. of Pop. Sov. (1700) u. v. 362 Which is 
enough, a conscience ! 


5. General direction or position: in the direction 
of, towards; as, a back, a fore, a far, a head, a side. 
Still used in comb. aéacé, etc. 


¢1420 Lyncate Stor. Thebes 1170 (Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit.) 
And the remnaunt amased drogh a 

6. Partition: in, into; as @ two, a three, a twelve, 
a pieces. Obs. except in comb. asunder, apart. 

¢3175 Lamb. Hom. 141 And ba fouwer weren ideled a 
twelue. ¢ 1280 £. £. Poems, Fall & Passion 14 Hir bo3t hir 
hert wol a two. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De Pr. R. ur xii. 
The vertu sensible bat meueb is departid a thre [ed. 1535 on 
thre, 1582 in three]. 509 Fisner J¥&s. (1876) 55 An other 
sawed atwo. 1535 CoverDace Acts i. 18, < brast a sunder 
in the myddes. ae Shaxs. Hen. VITT, v. iv. 80 Being torne 
apieces. 1623 Bincham Hist. Xenophon 75 Their legs and 
sides crushed, and broken a peeces. 


+7. Position in a series: at, in; as @ first, a /asl,a 
the(n) end, Obs. 


1205 Layamon III. 106 he com a Fan ende. 
&. 46 A last schal siggen, hwo se con: Orenius. 

8. Time: in, on, by; as @ day, @ nighl, an eve, 
@ morrow, a Monday, a doom’s day. Occ. prefixed 
to OE. adverbial genitives de3es and nzhies, giving 
a nights, now-a-days. Obs. exc. in a few archaic 
phrases. 

¢ 1000 Algs. Gospels Mark iv. 27, & sawe & arise daeges & 
nihtes (Lindis/. & sleped & arisad on nzht and on daegz. 
Hatton, & sawe & arise daizes & nihtes}]. /bid, Luke xxi. 37 
He was on ae pam temple Lerende . & on niht he eode 
& wunode on bam munte._ r205 Layawon II. 401 3if mon 
mihte mid crafte*a dai oder a nihte [szg0 Bi daize ober bi 
nihte]. @r200 Cotton Hoi. 239 A domesdeie. 1362 Lanc- 
tanp P. PZ Aiog And not to faste a Friday. ¢1430 Syr 
Generides 1797 Sith yesterday a eve, This sekenes first did 
him greve. xs25 Lp. Berners Froissart II. xxvii. 77 He 
had not thanne this vsage to ryn a nyghtes, as he doeth nowe. 
3575 Lanenam Letter 20 (1871) A Sunday, opportunely, the 
weather brake vp again. r60r SHaks. F¥ud Czs. iL 193 Let 
me haue men about me, that are fat, Sleekeheaded men, and 
such as sleepe a-nights. 1669 Dicsy Closet Opened (1677) 134 
Monsieur de Bourdeaux used to take a mornings a broth 
thus made. 1688 Bunvays Holy War 336 The bold villain 
... lurks in the Diakolonian dens a days and hannts like a 
ares honest men’s houses a nights. 1721 Swirr E/fzst. Corr. 

1. 557 Why did you not set out a Monday, like a true 
country parson? 

b. Especially, with adverbs of repetition: once, 
twice, many times, oft a day (OE. on dx3e\, twite a 
week, thrice a year. 

ex000 sles. Gospels Luke xx. 4 Seofan sibun on dex 
[Lindisf Seofa side on daze]. c1rso Hatton Gosp., tbid. 
Seofen sydan on dais. a 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 67 Ete nu 
leinte mete, and enesoday. /did. 109 Hie arist anes 4 dai 
c1z05 St. Edmund 72 And werede here brie a wyke, ober 
tueye atte leste. 1382 Wrvcur F-red. xxiii 17 Thries a jeer 
{2388 in the 3ecer] shal apere al tht maal child before the 
Lord thi Ged. ¢1386 Cuaucer Anight’s T. 498 Ful ofte 
a day he swelte and seyde alas! r6rx Biste Ps. cxix. 164 
Seuen times a day doe I praise thee. 1878 Huxtey Phy- 
Stogr. 174 It moves at the rate of between four and five miles 
an hour. 

In this construction a is now generally explained as the 


1230 Ancr. 
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“indefinite article’; and it has, pprougi such phrases as a 
penny a day, fourteen shillings a weck, led to the use of a 
to express rate, or Shee as ina penny a mile, tenpence 
a mp. French deux francs par jour, and deux 
francs la livre. See A adj.2 4. 

+9. Manner: in, with, ete. ; as @ his wise, a some 
wise, a@ grant =in wrath, @ scorn, a blisse; a French, 
a Latin; a great speed, a purfose=on purpose, 2 
colour =under colour, in the pretence, @ /haf’n =in 
that way. Cf. OE. on pissre wesan, on Englise, 
mod. on this wise, in English. Obs. 

1230 Aucren Rirwie 100 pisis a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, f vre Louerd seid ase a grome & ascornm. ¢ 1305 
E.E. Poems, St. Kath. 92 For ich wole bet bat 3e hire ouer- 
come: mid resouns a somme wise. 1387 Trevisa Higdex 
Polychr. (in Morris Specis. 338) To constnie here lessons & 
here bingis a Freynsch. ¢ 1400 A pol. for Lollards 49 A color 
of takyng of almis. 1533 More Ausw. to Poysoned Boke 
(Wks. 1557) 1117/2 Els may he neuer make himself so sure, 
and face itonta this fashion. 1590 MarRLoweE Pew of Malta 
1v. ili, 312 Stands here a purpose. 1601 SHaus. Ad/s Well 
1, iii. 265 Why dooest thou garter vp thy armes a this fashion? 
1695 Concreve Love for Love ut. vit 218 (1866) [A sailor 
says] An’ you stand astern a that’n we two will never grapple 
together. 

+10. Capacity: in any one’s name; esp. a God’s 
name. Obs. 

e1300 Life of Beket 146 And wende forth a Godes name: 
to the hol londe. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Doctor's T. 250 Do with 
your child your wille, a goddes name! 1523 Lp. Berxers 
Frotssart 1. cxix. 142 Let them depart whyder they woll a 
goddes name. a@1577 NorTHBROOKE Against Dictng (1843) 
152 Daunce a God's name. 1577 Vautroutiier Luther's 
Ep. to Galathians 129 Worke ona Gods blessing. 1600 Hor- 
taxp Livy 1x. iv. 315/2 Go then, Consuls, a gods name, 
redeem the cittie. 1702 Pore Chaucer's Wife of Bath 48 
Let such (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed. 

11. State: in; as @ live, a sleep, a work, a jar, 
@ thirst, a blaze, a fright, a float,a stare. In these 
the word governed by a was originally a noun, e.g. 
life, sleep, work, float (‘on the Mediterranean flote,’ 
Shaks. 7emp. 1. 11. 23.4), but being often the verbal 
sb. of state or act, it has been in modern times 
erroneously taken as a verb, and used as a model 
for forming such adverbial phrases from any verb, 
as a-wash, a-blaze, a-bask, a-swim, a-flaunt, a-blow’, 
a-dance, a-run, a-stare, a-gacse, a-howl, a-tremble, 
a-shake, a-jump. These are purely modern and 
analogical. 

rz05 Layamon I. 59 Wel wes him on liue. [1z50 Wel was 
him aline.] ¢ 1225 Sawles Warde 249 Lest sum for-truste 
him, ant feole o slepe. 1533 More Ausw. to Poysoned Boke 
Wks. (1557) r119/r AI the while that al those holy folke 
were a worke therwith, 3556 Chron. Grey Friars 47 And 
[they] sette it alle afyer, and went their wayes agayne. 611 
Corcr. Estre au dessus du vent, To flourish, live in pros- 
peritie, be al a flaunt, ora hoight' 1611 Biste 2 Chron. ii. 
18 Three thousand and sixe hundred ouerseers to set the 
people a worke. 1616 R. C. Limes’ Whustle v. 1843 One 
straight falles a sleep. 3663 Seatpinc Troubles tn reign of 
Chas. 1 (1829)44 The soldiers sleeping carelessly in the bottom 
of the ship upon heather, were all a-swim, through the water 
that came im at the holes and leaksof the ship. 1868 Vera. 
tng Star 18 June, Rocks which are a-wash at low tide. 


12. Process; with a verbal sb. taken passively: 
in process of, in course of, undergoing. Varying 
with gz: ‘forty and six years was this temple in 
building.’ arch. or deal. 

(In modern language the @ is omitted and the 
verbal sb. treated as a participle, passive in sense ; 
as the house was a building, the house was building. 
In still more modern speech a formal participle 
passive appears: the house was beeng built.) 

1393 Lancraxp P. PZ C iv. 51 We hane a wyndow a 
worchyng. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xiv. 37 Suche 
fortyfycacyons are in dooyng. 1§23 Lp. Berners Frorssart 
I. cxx, 143 Ther they brake all [the bridge] to peaces that 
had been longe a makynge. 1598 Stow Surway of London 
i 3 (1603) Whilst these things were a doing. 1611 Buste 
1 Peter i. 20 In the dayes of Noah while the Arke was a 
preparing. 1662 H. More Ant. ag. A theism (1712) mM. xiii. 130 
The shrieks of men while they are a murthering. 1692 
Bentiey 8. Z. 211 The state or condition of matter before 
the world was a-making, which is compendiously exprest by 
the word chaos. 1727 Wonrow Corresp. (1843) ITI. 256 To- 
morrow, all day, papers will be a-reading. 

13. Action; with a verbal sb. taken actively. 

a. with de: engaged in. arch. or dial. 

(In literary Eng. the a is omitted, and the verbal 
sb. treated as a participle agreeing with the sub- 
ject, and governing its case, to de fishing, fighiing, 
making anything. But most of the southern dia- 
lects, and the vulgar speech both in England and 
America, retain the earlier usage.) 

1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. xviii. 20 They had ben 
a fyghtyng with theyr ennemies. ¢1590 Horsey Traze/s 
(HakL Soc.) 163 His enyme. . that was a preparinge to 
invade his countrys. 1683 tr. Erasmus -Voriae Encomium 
18 She imitates me in beingalwaysalaughmg. 168 Buxyan 
Pilg. 11. (1862) 209 She is a taking of her last farewell of 
her Country. 1736-18 Lapy M. W. Mostacu Letters I. 
xxviL 88 Orders... which nay possibly be a month a-coming. 
1769 Rosertson Charis V, III. vitt 65 The tempest which 
had been so long a gathering was readyto break forth. 1815 
Lercn Hunr Feast of the Poets 11 You'd have thought 
‘twas the Bishops or Judges a coming. 1845 Disracu 
Sybid 296 (Routl.) ‘A-dropping wages, and a-raising tommy 
like fun,” said Master Waghorn. 


A. 


_b. with verb of motion: to, into; to go @ fish- 
ing, come a wooing, fall a laughing, crying, fight- 
ing, to sel the bells a ringing, to send children a 
begging. Arch. or dal. save in a few phrases, as 
do go a begging (mostly of offices); and with set, as 
to se? the clock a going, the bells a ringing, folk a 
thinking, where also a is often omitted. 

1526 Tinpate Fokn xxi. 3 Simon Peter sayde vnto them: 
I goo a fysshynge. 4551 Rosinsox More's Utopia 43 
Whither, I pray you, but a beggynge or elles a stealing. 
1621 Burton sinat. Med. (1631) ui. 4. i. 3. 667 .. he would 
burst out a langhing. 169z Benxttey 8.2. 6: Watches 
must be wonnd up to set thema going. 1715 Burner Hisé. 
own Time 11. 207 (1766) As soon as he was taken he fell a 
crying. 1788 Tu. Jerrerson IWritings II. 373 (1855) We 
were able to set the loana going again. .¥Jod. Such positions 
rarely go a begging. 

+ A (3,2), frep.2 Obs. [worn down from of, / being 
dropped bef. a cons., and the toneless o sunk into 
the neutral a, which being the ordinary sound of 
toneless a, as in@ man, dain, clmericd, was here 
also written a. It was once the ordinary repre- 
sentative of of in certain phrases, as men @ war, 
cloth a gold, inns a court, time a day, fustian a 
Nafes, out a doors (where apparently confused 
with a¢, cf. i @ doores) and familiarly in many 
others. In mod. spelling, of when contracted is 
written o’, but the familiar pronunciation is still a 
as in mano’ (2) war.) 

iE eye 

23500 Chevy Chase UMS. Ashmole 48) 84 He spendyd A 
spere a trusti tre. 1§23 I.p. Berners Frorssart I. xxxviit 
52 The cyty was strong, and well fnrmmysshed of men a warr. 
1532 More Conf Dr. Barnes vi. (Wks. 1557) 804 2, Ye 
shall beare no part of that flesh foorth adores. 1§93 SHaKS. 
Rich, 11,1. ii. 76 Thename of Johna Gaunt. 1599 — Much 
Ado tn. iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cut, and lac’d with siluer. 
1599 CHAPMAN Ant hunterous dayes myrth (Plays, 1873) I. €3 
Theenes, Pnritanes, mnrderers, in adoores, I say. 1631 
Lenton Leasures char. 29 A yonng innes a court gentleman. 
1673 J. Janeway Heaven upon Earth (1847) 286 “Tis not 
time-a-day for you to be sleeping or playmg. 

2. Especially common in the phrase @ ¢/ock=of 
the clock, o’clock. 

cr4go Wills and Inv. Bury St. Edm. 17 At vii of the 
clokke. 1480 Plumpton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by vilia 
clocke. 1593 T. Fare Art of Dialling A. 3. The Meridian 
and twelve a clock line are all one. 1598 B. Joxson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (1616)1. iv. 14 It’s sixe aclocke: [ should ha’ 
carried two turnes, by this. 1665 Boyre Oce. Re/f. vi xv. 254 
(1675) To know what a Clock it was. 1713 DerHam Phy- 
sico-Theol. 18 note, Sca-Breezes commonly rise in the Morn- 
ing about Nine a Clock. 1743 AmuERsT Jerre Filius I. 3 
Coming into college at ten or eleven a clock at night. 

3. After manner, kind, sort, etc. a, orig. the 
‘indef. article,’ was taken as =of. Orig. what man- 
uer was in the genitive relation, thus: what manner 
aman! cujusmodi homo? what manner men? cujus- 
modi homines? By being taken as=of, @ was first 
extended to the plural, as ‘what manner a men?’ and 
then changed to of, as in the mod. ‘what manner 
of men?’ which no longer answers to cujusmod? 
homines? but to gui modus hominum? The dialects 
retain the original ‘kind a’ as £inda, kinder. 

3388 Wycur Fudg. vii 18 What maner men weren thei 
[z38z What weren the men] that 5e killiden in Thabor. 
161r What maner of men were they whom ye slew at 
Fabor?] 1523 Lo. Berners Frofssart I. lxxv. 96 Ther 
abode alyue no maner a person. 1583 Gotpinc Calzin on 
Deut. v1. 33. 17a, We know what maner a one that is. rg§9z 
Ro. Hyrpe tr. Vives’ [nstr. Christ. Woman G iij. What 
maner a ones they shoulde be, S. Peter, & S. Paule,. . teach. 

+ A, frep.3 Obs. In phr. a Ze, a later form of OE- 
cdde = 08 until + Je that, whereby a came to represent 
OE. of till. 

©1175 Lamb, [lom. 5 Pus ha hine hereden a be he rad in 
et pan est sete. /did. 45 Ic ham jeue reste... from non on 
saterdei a ba cume manedeis lihring. 

+ A, conj. Obs. A form apparently occurring oc- 
casionally before a consonant for az=and, if. In 
some cases, if not all, the correct MS. reading may 
be @, compendium for az. 

1. =And. 

¢1280 Fall & Passicn in E. E. Poems (1862) 13 Seue daies 
a seve nist. vte of heuen hi alijt.. an in to helle wer iprow. 
c¢1400 A fol. for Lotlards 56 He pat lettrp not silk jening, 
wen he is holden a may, is strenid by te same gilt. c 1450 
Morte Arth, (Roxb. Cl.) 91 Wendyth home a leue youre 
werryeng. 

2.= And, an’, if. 

crgso Morte Arth. (Roxb. Cl.) or And yit a thow woldyst 
nyghe me nye, Thow shalt wele wete I am not slayn. 

+A, inter. Obs. or dial. form. of 0! and «Hn! 

1. (In northern and early southern Eng.) O! | for 
which @/ eh! (é, 2) is still the ordinary northern 
form) of invocation, surprise, admiration. 

c1175 Lamb. font. 45 A! hwi wepest pou, Paul? cr 
Hampote Pr. Tr. 1 A,a! that wondyrful name: A! thar 
delittable name! — Pr. Conse. 481 For when it e born it 
cryes swa: If it be man it says ‘a.a” And if be child a 
woman be, When it es born it says ‘e. ." ©1460 Towner 
Alyst. 109 A, Gylle! what chere 4 ; 

2. (In later southern Eng.| Ah! of pain, grit, 
aversion. 

1-2: 


A. 


c1305 E. E. Poents 58 A beau frere quap bis oper; strong 
is pi misdede. 1340 Ayend, 92 A God hou hi byeb foles and 
more panne a best. 1386 Cuaucer Avight's T, 220 He 
bleynte and cryed, a! As that he stongen were vnto the herte. 
c1400 Afol. for Lollards 30 A 3e vniust prestis, borow jour 
bidding pe prest of God stintip be office of blessing. 1485 
Caxton Parts §& Vienne (1868) 28 A Veray God! I am wel 
dyscomforted. 

3. Prefixed to proper names as a war-cry, as 4 
WWarwick! Modern writers treat it as the ‘inde- 
finite article.’ 

¢ 1450 Aferdint (1866) 1. 287 Than thei cried a Clarance with 
a lowde voyse, 1808 Scorr Marmion vi. xxvii. The Border 
slogan rent the sky: A Home! a Gordon! was the cry. 

4. Appended to lines ‘in burlesque poetry, to 
lengthen out a syllable, without adding to the 
sense.’ J. Not originally burlesque, but probably 
originating in the necessary retention of the ME. 
final -e where wanted for measure, the origin of 
which being forgotten, it was treated as an ad- 
dition of @ Thus ME. sozne—yronne, would be 
treated as su al—run a! 

1567 Trial of Treasure (1850) 33 Wherein I doe delight, 
a;... To liue still in such plighte,a. 16xx Suaxs. Wnt. 7. 
1. iii. 133 And merrily hent the Stile-a.. Your sad tyres in 
a Mile-a. 

Hence prob. the modern ballad and lyrical O / (which is not 
burlesque) as in ‘My Nannie, O.’ 

+ A,a- (4,2) particle, prefixed to the pa. pple. and 
occasionally to other parts of the verb, =carlier 3e- 
(Ger. ge-, Goth. ga-, together, altogether, com- 
pletely], which in OE. was sparingly used as a pre- 
fix tothe pple. (more commonly making acompound 
verb), but in 2-4 became, as 3e-, y-, z-, the regular 
sign of the pa. pple. in the south, as y-come, z-do7, 
i-sen, y-ben, i-ben, t-be, etc. The toneless 7- after- 
wards sank into d- (a), asit is still pronounced in the 
south-western dialects, and was frequently written 
a distinet, or a- joined, in 14-16thc. As many verbs 
had also a derivative form in a- in OE. (as wake 
awake, rise arise), and many others were formed 
after them in ME, it is not always easy to say 
whether a pa. pple. in a- is to be referred to the 
simple verb, or to a derivative verb in a-, of which 
no other part is known. So in mod. G. ge-standen 
may be pa. pple. of stehen, or of ge-stchen. See 1-,Y-. 

¢ 1270 Owl & Night. 1602, Ah thu me havest sore i-gramed 
That min heorte is wel neh a-lamed. ¢ 1400 Tundale's Vis. 
goo Then seyd Tundale ablissyd be thou. 1458 Dovsest. 
Arch, (Abingdon MS.) 11. 42 Chees & chekenes clerelych a 
dyght. 1684 Bunyan Prig. 1. 70 The Highways have a been 
un-occupied heretofore. 1859 W. Barnes Hwomely Rhymes 
(Dorset dial.) 61 An’ we have all a-left the spot, To teake, 
a-scatler’d, each his lot. 

A-, frefix, from various sources. 

1. OF. a-, originally ar- (rarely preserved, as in 
ar-xfnan), OHG., ar-, iv- ur- (mod. G. er-), Goth. 
us- ur-, implying motion onward or away from a 
position, hence away, on, up, out, and thus with 
verbs of motion adding Zrtensity; as in a-bide; 
a-g0, a-rise, a-wake, and many obs. verbs; after 
the analogy of which it was subsequently pre- 
fixed to other vbs., not found with it in OE., as 
a-curse. In some words this a- has been formally 
confused with OFr, a-:—L. ad-, ac-, af-, etc. (No. 7), 
and, like this, refashioned after assumed L, ana- 
logies, as in a(c)-curse, fora-curse, a(l)-lay for a-lap, 
a(f)-fright for a-fright, etc. : 

. ME. a-:—OF. am, on, prep. Sec A frep.1 above. 
With nouns, 77, 07, engaged in, at, in loose eombina- 
tions, which are really two words ; as aded, ashore, 
afield, aslecp, alive. With verbs, adverbs, and prepo- 
sitions, morc closely coinbined both in form and 
sensc, as aknow, ashame, afore, among, across. 

3. ME, a-:—OE. of prep. (see A frcp.2) mean- 
ing off, from, in a-down, a-thirst, of, in akin, ancww, 
afresh, a-clock, 

4. ME. a-:—OE. and- against, opposite, as in 
a-long. 

5. ME. a- for At, Norse aé prep. ‘to,’ used in the 
north as sign of the infinitive =/o. In ado, carly 
northern Eng. af do. See also A-poors. 

6. ME. a- for i-, y-:-3¢-, as in aff)-ford, along = 
owing to, and in southern pa. pples. as a-done, cte. 
see A particle above. 

7. ME. a-=Fr. pref. a-:—L. ad-, to, at, hence 
sometimes expressing addition or incrcase, some- 
times bringing 7fo a state; as in abandon, abase, 
ahate, abut, achieve, adroit, agree, alarm, amass, 
amazt, ameliorate, amerce, amount, amuse, apropos, 
avail, avenge, avenue, aver, avouch, avow. In i4th 
cent. a practiee arose among French seribcs of re- 
fashioning words originally having this prefix, after 
L. ad- and its phonetic variants ac-, af-, ag-, al-, an., 
ap-, ar-, as-, at-; this extended in 15th. to Eng., 
where the great majority of words from OFr. were 
so treated, so as to simnlate a direct formation from 
L. Cf a(ddress, a(cjcount, a(ffect, a(g)grieve, 
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a(ijlege, a(nnoy, a(p)pear, a(oguit, a(rjrive, 
a(s)sent, aftjtain, afd)venture, a(d)vertise, a(id)- 
vise, a(d vocate, a(d)vowson, where etymological 
spelling would have simple a-. It was even ex- 
tended to words not derived from L. aa-, as 
a(d vance, Fr. avancer, L. ab-anteare, a(c)know- 
ledge, OE. on- + knowledge; a(c)curse, OF.a- + curse. 

8. ME. a-=Fr. a-:—L. aé off, away, from; as in 
a-bridge (ab-breviare), a-stcyne, a-sorl. Sometimes 
afterwards refashioned, as ad-sfazz, or confused with 
the prec. and erroneously respelt, as as-soz/. 

9. ME. a-=Anglo-Fr. a- for OFr. ¢-, es-:—L. 
ex- out, utterly; as in a-mzend (L. emendare) abash 
(OFr. esbahiss-), affarce (esforcer), affray (esfrei), 
and many forms, now obs. or refashioned, as a-may, 
as-aumple, as-cape, a-move; or where the a- has 
been lost by aphesis, as scapement, sample, spenser ; 
or has been confused with No. 10 and refashioned 
with ex-, as ex-emplum, es-entple, a-saumple, an- 
sample, cn-sample ; or with ad- as admerveille. 

10. ME. a-:—earlier Eng. and Anglo-Fr. az-, 
OFr. ex-. This Anglo-Fr. a7- was formally con- 
fused with OE. az- (see No. 2), and like it reduced 
bef. a cons. to a-, as in abushment, acloy, acumber, 
alumine, apeach, apair, apoison. In most cases 
these words are now obs. or refashioned, as am- 
bushment, cncumber, enlumine, impeach; or have 
been aphetized, as peach, cloy, limn; or have been 
further confused with words in a@-:—L. ad- (No. 7), 
and erroneously respelt accordingly, as accloy, ac- 
cunrber, allumine, appair, appeach. 

11. Many words with a- in one or other of the 
preceding senses have afhetic forms with the a- 
lost, as adown down, amid mid, alive live, amend 
mend, abate bate. In others the force of the prefix 
is so little apparent, that the derivatives in a- 
hardly differ in sense from their primitives, as in 
rise arise, wake awake, grieve a(g)grieve, cumber 
acumber, done adone. Hence, it naturally happened 
that all these a- prefixes were at length confusedly 
lumped together in idea, and the resultant a- looked 
upon as vaguely intensive, rhetorical, euphonic, or 
even archaic, and wholly otiose. With this vague 
feeling, a- was often prefixed by Spenser and other 
artificial archaists of the 16th cent. to words both 
of OE. and Romance origin, where it had no his- 
torical or etymological basis and can only be ex- 
plained as due to vague form-association. This 
also was often treated like a:—L. ad (No. 7), and 
spelt ad-, ac-, af-, ag-, etc. accordingly. 

12. a-, from L. a =ad prefix and preposition, 70; 
reduced in late Latin to a- before sc-, sp-, st-3 as 
in a-scend, a-spirate, a-scribe, a-spect, a-spersion, 
a-spire, a-spirate, a-strict, a-stringent. See AD-. 

13. a-, from L. a@=aé, prefix and preposition 
from, off, away; only before v, as in avert. See AB-. 

14. a-, from Gr. a-, used bef. a cons. for av-, pref. of 
privation or negation = wrthout, rot, -less, in words 
introd. into Eng. through L. and Fr. as abysm, ada- 
mant, amethyst; or through L. as acatalectic, adta- 
phorous, apetalous, or from Gr. direet (or through 
a mod. lang.) as amorphous, adipsy , or formed on 
Gr, elements, as abiogenetic, agnostic. In the latter 
case, a- has become a living prefix of negation = 
22-, 20N-, applied not only to words from Gr., as 
a-cotyledonous, a-chromatic, a-philanthropy, but 
also to technical words from L., as a-caulous, a- 
Sexual, 

15. a-, from Gr. d- intensive, as in a-dolla, a- 
maurosis, a-tlas. 

-a, suffix, from various sources. 

1. OE. -a (:-early Teut. -c) nom. ending of 
masc. -72 stem nouns, and foreign words associated 
with them, as ox-a, ass-a (L. asind-), drac-a (L. 
dracon-), This -a became in ME. -e, as ox-e, ass-e, 
drak-e ; in mod. ¥. dropped, or preserved only as a 
spelling expedient, ox, ass, drake (=dreik). Hence 
a com. ending of OE. names and titles of men, as 
in /da, Ella, Offa, Ceadda (Chad), Beda (Bede) 
Bretwalda. 

2. Gr. and L. -a, nom. cnding of fem. nouns of 
first decl., some of which have been adopted un- 
changed, as idea, chimera, basilica, area, arena, 
camera, corolla, formula, lamina, peninsula; and 
csp. Nat. Hist. terms (often med. or mod. L.) as 
alumina, ammonia, soda; alga, asafetida, calceo- 
laria, campanula, dahlia, fuchsia, lobelia; hyxna, 
boa, cicada, salpa, amaba; and geog. as Africa, 
Asia, Corsica, Malta. Also propcrnames of womcn, 
as Diana, Lydia, Julia, Maria, Aurora, Anna, 
Ada, Sophia, Victoria; \atinized forms of OF. 
names, as ///da (IVild), Godiva (Godgifu), Elfrida 
(A‘lfpryd), Ethelburga (7ESelburz) ; med. or mod. 


AARD-WOLF. 


female names formed on male names, as Lozzs-a, 
Joann-a, Albert-a, Alexandr-a, Robin-a, Carol-in-a, 
Georg-in-a, Henrt-ett-a. (1. names of women and 
places remain unchanged, except when the Fr. form 
has been adopted, as Maria, Marie, A/ary; Italia, 
Italie, Z/a/y; Diana, Diane, Dan (arch.); Europa, 
Europe; Africa, Afrique, Afric (arch.); Grecia, 
Grece, Greece; India, Inde, /zd (arch.); Hispania, 
Espayne, $2272.) 

3. Mod. Rom. (It. Sp., Pg.) -a, ending of fem. 
nouns, as /ava, opera, piazza, regatta, sonata, stanza, 
tufa, umbrella; armada, flotilla, mantilla, peseta, 
vanilla; hence in proper names of women, as /sa- 
bella, Berengaria, Eva; and occasionally a sex- 
suffix, as don, donn-a, duenn-a; signor, -a;amoros-o, 
-a; infant-e, -a; sultan, -a; czar, czar-in-a. 

4. Gr. and L. -a, plural ending of neuter nouns, 
some of which have been adopted unchanged, as 
phenonien-on, -a; strat-um, -a; dat-um, -a; miasma, 
-ta; genus, gener-a; hence frequent in (mod.) L. 
plural names of classes of animals, as AZamma/li-a, 
Amphibi-a, Crustace-a, Mollusc-a, Protozo-a, Quad- 
ruman-a, Cetace-a, Macrur-a, of which the sing. is 
variously supplied by AZammal, Mollusc, Quadru- 
man, Crustacean, Amphibian, ete. 

Aa, an occasional mode of spelling long a, now 
obs. or dial., as in aage, aal, aale, aand(e, aare. 
See AGE, ALL, ALE, AND(E, ARE. 

+ Aa. Ods. [prob. a. ON. 4, cogn. w. OE. éa, 
Goth. ahwa, L. agua; see also AZ, and Ea.] A 
stream, a water-course, 


1430 Muntin. Maga. Coll. Oxf, No. 7 A. (Saltfleetby, Linc.) 
Communis sewere vocat’ Ze Seventowne Aa. 


Aa, variant of A, adv. Ods., ever. 

Aac, aak, aakin ; obs. forms of OAK, OAKEN. 

\| Aal (al) [the Bengali and Hind.name.] A plant, 
a species of AZorinda allied to the madder, the 
roots of which yield a red dye ; also the dye itself, 
used in India to colour cotton fabrics. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.1 Has obtained from the aal root 
a pale yellow substance which he calls morindin. 

Aald, obs. form of OLD. 

|| Aam (am, 5m). Forms: 5-7 alm(e; 7 awme, 
aume; 7-8 ame, awm, aum. ([Du. 2am (pl. 
amen) ; cogn, w. mod. G. akm, ohm; MHG. éme, 
éme, OHG. dma, 6maa cask; ON. dma a tub; 
a. L. dma, héma; ad. Gr. Gun a water-bucket. 
Aam is the mod. Du. spelling, the Eng. forms being 
only historical.) A Dutch and German liquid 
measure, formerly used in England for Rhenish 
wine; a cask. It varied in different continental 
cities from 37 to 41 gallons. 

1526 Ord. for Royal Housch. Henry VIII, 195 Renish wine 
4 fatts, every fat containing 3 Almez, at 30s. the Alme. 1604 
Actl Fames I, ¢c. xxxii (granting Tonnage and Poundage) 
Of euery Awme of Rhenish Wine, that is, or shall so come 
in, twelue pence. 1696 Prituips, Az/z or Aum of Renish 
Wine, a measure containing 40 Gallons, and as many pints 
over and above. 1717 Brount Law Dict., 1 find in a very 
old printed Book thus :—The Rood of Rhenish-wine of Dor- 
dreight is ten Awames, and every Awame is fifty Gallons; 
item the Rood of Antwarp is xliij Awames, and every Awame 
is xxxv Gallons. 1721 Baitey, 4xdze Of Rhenish Wine, a 
Vessel that contains goGallons. 1731 /ézd, vol. 11 Ame(of Ant- 


werp) a vessel containing 50 stoops, each stoop 7 pints Eng- 
lish measure. 


Aan, -e, obs. forms of On, and ONE. 

Aane, obs. form of Awn. 

Aar, obs. northern form of ERr. 

|| Aard-vark (asdvask). [Adopted from the 
Dutch Colonists in South Africa, who have so 
named it from Du. aarde, in comp. aard- earth + 
vark=OE. fearh, OHG. farh, L. porc-us pig.] 
A South-African quadruped (Orycterdpus capensis 
Cuyv.), about the size of the badger, belonging to 
the insectivorous division of the Edentata, where 
it occupies an intermediate position between the 
Armadillos and Ant-eaters. 

1833 Penny Cyc. 1. 3 The aard-vark is in all respects ad- 
mirably fitted for the station which Nature has assigned to 
it. 1834 Prince African Sketches iv. 176 Such ant-hills 
as have been broken up and plundered by the aard-vark, or 
ant-eater. 1847 CARPENTER Zoology 281 The Aard-vark.. 
forms very extensive burrows at a little distance beneath 
the surface of the ground, which are sometimes so numer- 
ous, as to become sources of danger to horses and waggons 
traversing the country. 

|| Aard-wolf (2sdwulf). (a. Du. aard-wolf, ap- 
plied to this animal in S. Africa, f. aavde earth + 
woLF.] A South-African carnivorous quadruped 
(Proteles Lalandit St. Hil.), of the size of a fox, 
occupying an intermediate position between the 
dogs, hyenas, and civets. ; 

1833 Peury Cyc. 1. 4 The genus Proteles contains but a 
single species, the Aard-wolf or earth-wolf, so called by the. 
European colonists in the neighbourhood of Algoa Bay in 
South Africa, 1847 Carpenter Zool. 198 The Aard-wolf 
(earth-wolf) is evidently the connecting link between the 
Hyznas and the Civets. 


Aare, variant of AIRE, Oés. altar. 


AARON. 


Aaron! (€eran). Proper name of the patriarch 
of the Jewish priesthood ; hence used of a Icadcr of 
the church. (A’are, and perh. only in loc. cit.) 

1607 TorseLt Four-footed Beasts, Ep. Dedic. Aarons, and 
such as sit at the Helme of the Church, or are worthily ad- 
vanced for their knowledge in Learning and State, I mean 
both Bishops and Doctors. 

Aaron? (€ran), Herd. [a. Gr. dpov, corruptly 
spelt like the prec. word.) The herb Arum, Wake 
Robin, or Cuckoo Pint. 

1611 Cotcr., Yarrus; Wake-robin, Starch-wort, Rampe, 
Aaron, Calues-foot, Cuckoe-Pint. 1741 Compl. Famitly-Piece 
1, iv. 248 Take... Aaron Root 2 Pounds,.. Nutimegs 1 Ounce. 

Aaronic (eergnik), az. [f Aaron] +-1c.] Of 
or belonging to Aaron, Levitical. 

he Reynotps John the Baptist wu. i. 142 John.. one of 
the last representatives of the Aaronic priesthood. 1879C. G. 
Rossetm Seek and Find 307 Yet has the Aaronic priest- 
hood, no less recognisably than the other, both a real and a 
typical majesty of its own. 

Aaronical (eergnikal), a. [f. prec. +-AL.] a. 
=Aaronic. b. High-priestly, pontifical. 

1618 Featty Clavis Jyst. il. (1636) 14 S. Gregory by smoak- 
ing flaxe understandeth the Aaronical Priesthood. 1628 
Be. Hatt Aaried Clergie 1. xviii. 759 Our archbishops and 
bishops have wanted some Peranicallaccou trements,—gloues, 
rings, sandals, miters and pall, and such other trash. 


Aaron’s-beard (€eranzbieid), Herd. (Ref. 
to Psalm cxxxiii. 2.) A name popularly applicd to 
several plants; especially the Great St. John’s wort 
(Hypericum calycinum), from its prominent tufts 
of hair-like stamens ; a cultivated species of Saxi- 
frage (S. sarmentosa) from S. Africa, and the Ivy- 
leaved Toadflax (Lznaria Cymbalaria), from the 
long dependent runners which they throw over the 
edge of a flowerpot ; also, a shrub (Sfzraca salict- 
folia), from its dense racemes of hairy-looking 
flowers ; and locally to other plants. Prior Dict. 


_ Eng. Plant Names, s.v. 
1549 Complaynt of Scotl. vi. 67 (1872) 1 sau ane erb callit 
‘ba aaron, quhilk vas gude remeid for emoroyades of the 
fundament. 1878 R. THomrson Gardener’s Assist. 656/2 
H[ypericum] calycinum, rose of Sharon or Aaron’s beard. 


Aaron’s Rod. ([Ref. to Niwmders xvii. 8.] 

1. Heré. A name popularly applied to different 
plants with tall flowering stems; especially the 
Great Mullein or Hag-taper (Verbascum Thapsus), 
and the Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea), or a 
cultivated Canadian species of the latter. 

1834 Mary Howitt The Garden (Sketches of Nat. Hist. 
1851) 108 I’d Jacob’s Ladder, Aaron’s Rod, And the Pea- 
cock Gentianella. 

2. Arch. ‘An ornamental figure representing a 
rod with a serpent entwined about it; improperly 
called the caduceus of Mercury.’ Weale Dict. of 
Terms 1849, and other mod. Dict.—Not in Gwilt 
or Parker. 

Aas, obs. form of Ack. 

Aat, obs. form of O.T. 

+Abl, Obs. rare—'. [Etym. unknown; only in 
loc. cit. Perhaps a misprint.] Sap. 

1577 W. Harrison in Holinshed Desc. Eng. u. xxii. 213 
Yet diverse have assaied to deale without [read with our] 
okes to that end, but not with so good successe as they have 


hoped, bicause the ab or juice will not so soone be removed 
and cleane drawne out. 


|| Ab? (xb). [cf Chald. 248 to bring forth the 
first or early fruit; Heb. 38 2 verdure.] The fifth 
month of the Hebrew ancient sacred year, but the 
eleventh of the civil year. Also the twelfth month 
of the Syrian year, answering to August. 

1833 Penny Cyc. I. 5 On the 1s1 day of Ab a fast is held 
in commemoration of the death of Aaron .. The month of Ab 


may begin in some years as early as the roth July, in others 
as late as sree August. 


Ab-, pref. repr. L. aé, prep. ‘off, away, from,’ 
cogn, w. Gr. awd, Skr. apa, OTent. af, OE. of, 
mod. E. of, off, mod. G.aé. In L. it was reduced 
to a- before f-, m:-, and v-, became az- before /-, 
and aés- before c- and ¢-. The form aé- was in 
OFr. generally retained as in adzesum, abus ; some- 
times changed to av- as in adortionem, avortion; 
sometimes reduced to a- as in abbrevidre, abregier, 
abridge. Ab- appears in Eng. in words that have 
lived on through OFr. as aéuse; that have been 
adapted or formed in later Fr. as adsorb; or have 
been adapted or formed in Eng. as adlagueate, ab- 
hominal, abarticulation. Quitc recent, and appar- 
ently suggested by ad-orma/, are formations like 
ab-oral, ab-actinal, in which aé- is used for ‘posi- 
tion away from.’ 

Aba (cba). A new altazimuth instrument, 
specially designed by M. Antoine d’Abbadie [from 
whom it is said to be named) for detcrmining the 
latitude without the use of the artificial horizon re- 
quired by the sextant on land, and also for deter- 
mining small angular heights and true bearings of 
terrestrial objects, without the trouble occasioned 
by the sextant. 


1876 S. Kens. Loan Coll. Catal. (ed. 3) 747 A person fami- 
liar with the use of the sextant only, on observing circum- 
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meridian altitudes for his first attempt with the aba, obtained 
his latitude to within 4% 1879 Datly News 23 Aug. 4/4 
The chief instrument he [an African explorer] used was the 
sextant, but he also used the aba. 

|| Abaca (z' baka), alsoabaka. The native name 
of the palm (A/usa textilis) which furnishes what is 
commonly known as Manilla Hemp; occasionally 
applied in commercc to the fibre, whence ‘the most 
exquisite textile fabrics, and the clegant Manilla 
hats arc mannfacturcd.’ Lindley & Moore 7yreas. 
Bot., and Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 

Abacinate (Abz'sine!t), v. rave—°. [f. med. L. 
abacinare, \t. abbacindre; f. ab off+dbacin-us a 
Basin or cup.] To blind by placing hot irons, or 
metal plates, in front of the eyes. 

Abacination (abmsin2" fon). 
prec.] (See quotation.) 

1866 Chambers’ Four. 261 Rendered the delinquent liable 
to abacination—blinding by means of red-hot irons held be- 
fore the eyes. 

|| Abaciscus (xbisi'skis). drchk. [L.,a.Gr.dBa- 
xiakos, dim. of aBaf a slab.] 

1. ‘A square compartment enclosing a part or the 
entire pattern or design of a Mosaic pavement.’ 
Gwilt. 

+ 2. ‘Sometimes used as synonymous with abacus.’ 
Gwilt. Ods. 

Abacist (c'bisist). [ad. late L. atacista, f. aba- 
cus: see -I8T.] ‘One who uses an abacus in casting 
accounts; a calculator.’ T. 

1387 Trevisa Higden’s Polychr. (Rolls Ser.) VII. 69 He 
[Gerebertus] was be firste pat took abacus of Sarsyns, and 
af rules ber ynne, bat mowe unnepe be understonde of be 

unnyngeste men of be craft, be whiche craftes men beb 
cleped abaciste. [Vir ab acutis abacistis intelliguntur.]| 
1872 Wuarton Law Lex. Abacist or Abacista, a caster of 
accounts, an arithmetician, 

+ Aback. Os. rare—'. [ad. Fr. abdague, ad. L.ada- 
cus.) _A square tablet or compartment. 

1603 Ben Jonson Fames J's Enter. Wks. 1838 529/1 In 
the centre, or midst of the pegne, there was an aback or 
square, wherein this elegy was written. 

Aback (abx’k), adv. Forms: 1 on bec; 2a 
bec; 2-3 on bak, o bak; 2-5 a bak, abak; 4-8 
a-back(e, abacke; 6-aback. [OE. ow prep. dac 
sb.=unto ov in the rear, backward. The prep. 
and sb. long written separate, were at length 
treated as one word; already in 3 the prefix began 
to be dropped, leaving Back as the ordinary modern 
form of the word, aback being confined chiefly to 
nautical language. Cf. adown and down, around 
and round, etc.] 

1. Motion: in a direction backwards, to the rear, 
towards that which is behind; back. zg. From 
the front, or scene of action, off, away, to a dis- 
tance. Zo draw, go, come a-bach: to retreat; fo 
drive a-back: to repulse; to put a-back: to repel, 
reject. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gospels Matt. iv. 10 Gang bu sceocca on bxc! 
John vi. 66 Manega his learning-cnihtas cyrdon on-bxc, & ne 
eodun mid him. ¢1175 Lamb. Ho. 239 Mid al ban be per 
middenarde for his lufe werped abéc. 1297 R. Grouc. 131 
So pat be white was aboue, as be folk y seye, And drof be 
rede al abak out of be put ney. c1400 Afol. for Lollards 
56 He [Christ] 1urnid & seid 10 Peter, Go o bak after Me, Sa- 
thanas. 1449 Pecock Repressor 11. ili. 290 Certis this seiyng 
may be at fulle Putt Abak and be rebukid. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 117/2 O ye right noble knyghtes which ben 
comen to the victorye & now goo abacke! 1490 — Eneydos 
xxiii, 87 The sterres also and all the fyrmamenie she maketh 
to retorne abacke. 1500 Partenay 5080 Neuer put A-bake, 
manly was of myght. ¢rsos Dunpar Goldin Terge xxi Syne 
went abak, rebutit of the prey. 1552 Lynpesav 7 ragedy 134 
Than was I put abak frome my purpose, And suddantlie 
caste in captyuitie. 1554 /uterl. of Youth (in Hazlit's 
Dodsley II. 6) Aback, fellows, and give me room. c15§96 
King and Barkur 46 (in Hazlitt’s £.P.P. I. 6) The tanner 
lokyd a bake tho, The peydce began to fall. a 1834 Cote- 
RIDGE The Two Founts (Poems 340) To shrink aback and 
cower upon hisurn, 1865 Cartyte Fred, Gr. VI. xv. v. 10 
Alas, Belleisle had his accident in the Harz; and all went 
aback, from that time. : = 

2. Rest, or resistance to motion: in a position 
to the rear, in that which is behind, in a backward 
position; in the rear, behind. rg. Away from the 
front or scene of action, at a distance, aloof, in re- 
tirement. 70 hold aback, to restrain, hinder; so 
stand aback from, to stand aloof, to avoid, or eschew. 

cx1z0 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno s110, And furdor 
nihtes syddan he ufor astah, he wes zesewen on bzc on bzt 
nordwest gangende. ¢1430 Lypcate Sochas 1. ix. (1544 
If. 16b), But aback winter can somer undermine And al his 
freshnes sodeinly decline. ¢1§2§ SKELTON On Tyme 22 And 
when tyme is, to put thyselfe in prease, And when tyme is, to 
holde thyselfabacke. 1637 RuTHERFoRD Letters xciv. (1862) 
I, 242 Keep yourself in the love of Christ and stand far aback 
from the pollutions of the world. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
I. 1. 87 A temple fair We came 10, set aback midst towering 
trees. 1878 Joaquin Miter Songs of /taly 122 Front and 
aback there 1s nothing but flood. 

3. Naut, Said of the sails of a ship, when laid 
back against the mast, with the wind bearing 
against their front surfaces. Also, of the ship, 
when her sails are so laid. 

1697 Jumper in Lond. Gaz. mmmcecexvy. 1, I braced my 
main topsails aback 1762 FaLconer Shipwreck ii. 427 Away 


(n. of action f. 


ABACUS. 


there! lower the mizen yard on deck, He calls, and brace 
the foremost yards aback! 1790 R. Beatson Nav. arid 
Mtl. Mem. If. 58 The Revenge was necessitated to throw 
her sails all aback. 1847 Ross Voyage to South Pole U1. 
217 We instantly hove all aback to diminish the violence of 
the shock. 

Henec the nautical phrasc To be taken aback, 
‘when through a shift of wind or bad stcerage, the 
wind comes in front of the square sails and lays 
them back against the masts, instantly staying the 
ship’s onward course and giving her stern way; 
an accident exceedingly dangcrous ina strong gale.’ 
Sir John Richardson. 

1954 Eeres Let. 2, in PAil. Trans. XLUX. 144 If they 
luff up, ahey will be taken aback, and run the hazard of 
Leing dismasted. 1870 Daily News Sept. 16 Vhis proves 
to my mind that the Captain was taken as flat aback as 
could be by a squall striking her from starboard. , 
Sig. Of persons. 70 take aback: to surprise or dis- 
comfit by a sudden and unlooked-for check. 

1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 21 The boy, in sea phrase, was 
taken all aback. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes 52 1 don'1 
think I was ever so 1aken aback in all ny life. 1878 Bos- 
wortn Ssitu Carthage 95 They were for the moment taken 
aback by the strange appearance of the vessels comiing into 
battle with their masts left standing. 

+ Abackstays (abck:sté!:z), adv, Obs. Naut.[A 
prep. on, and Back-stays.}) Having the morc 
important sails hauled round so as to lie in the 
plane of the wind’s direction, and thus to present no 
surface to it. (Done when a square-rigged vessel 
is sailing in a wind more or less astern, and it is 
desired to stop or slacken her speed temporarily; 
or in lying ‘hove to.’ The stays or stay-ropes lie 
permanently in this plane, whence the sail was 
said to be abackstays, now backed.) 

1628 Sir K. Dicsy Voyage into Medit. 75 (1868) I, lying 
with my foresaile abackestayes, could not fill time enough to 
stretch out a head of her till shee was gott abord me vpon 
the bowe. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) A Braue Sea-fight 
Wks, 111. 39/2 ‘The James got betweene one of their flect, 
and singled her out, lying by her sides with foresaile and 
foretopsaile abackstayes, so neere as a man migh! quoil a 


Bisket cake into her. ed Lond, Gaz. mmdcccclxxviii. 1 
Captain Teissere remained a back stays several hours. 


+ Abackward, adv. Obs.[ABack + -wanb.] The 
earlier form of BacKWARD. 

1205 LayAMon 20086 Arthur thehte hine abacward. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Soethius 108 Orpheus loked[e] abakwarde on Eru- 
dice his wijf and lost{e] hir and was deed. 

{Abacot, a spurious word found in many dic- 
tionaries, originating in a misprint of BycockeEt.] 

Abactinal (x:b,zktai-nil, 2:bjaktinal),@. Zool. 
[f L. 2d away from + AcTINAL.] Remotc from the 
actinal area; pertaining to that part of the surface 
of a radiated animal which is opposite to the 
mouth, e.g. the apex of a sea-urchin, or upper sur- 
face of a star-fish. See AcTINAL. 

1857 L. Acassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist, America IV. 376 I 
have called this side... the oral or actinal area, and the oppo- 
site side the aboral or abactinal area. 1864 A. Acassiz in 
Reader No. 85, 204/2 The spines on the abactinal area. 1881 
Mackintosu in Na/ure No. 628, 41 The abaciinal system 


and ambulacral plates of a Cidarid combined with the thin 
test and hollow spines of a Diadema. 


+ Abaction (&bzkfan). Ods.-° [ad. assumed L. 
abaction-em, n. of action, f. abigere to drive away; 
see next.} A driving away, as of cattle. (In Cocke- 
ram 1626, and some mod. Dict., but perhaps never 
used.) 

+Abactor (bektas, -61), Ods. [a. late L. 
abactor, n. of agent f. abig-dre, sup. abact-um, to 
drive off, esp. in late L. to drive away cattle; f. 
ab off, away + ag-¢re to drive.) ‘One who drives 
away or steals cattle in herds, or great numbers at 
once, in distinction from those that stcal only a 
sheep or two.’ J. 

1659 Hanmonn On Psalms cxliv. 14, 696 The safety of 
their herds, not only from straying, but in time of warr, from 
invaders and abactors, whose breaking in. . is attended with 
the cattels passing through or going out. 169: Brount 
Law Dict. Abactors (abactores) were stealers of Caule or 
Beasts, by Herds or great numbers; and were distinguished 
from Fires. 1829 Lamp Left, 1. 66 (1841) The Abactor or 


Abactor’s wife (vide Ainsworth) would suppose she had heard 
something. 


| Abaculus (abakislds\, Arch. [L. dim. of 
Abacus: see next.) = ABaciscus.—Fairholt. 
Abacus (xbakds). Pl. abaci (xbisai). [a. L. 
abacus, f. Gr. aBag a board or slab, a draucht- 
board, a calculating table, a sideboard, a plate, 
&c. Used in Eng. in several of the Gr. and L. 
meanings. ] 

+1. A board or tray strewn with sand, for the de- 
lineation of figures, geomctrical diagrams, etc. Oés. 
1387 Trevisa Higden’s Polychr. (Rolls Ser.) VII. 69 Aba- 
cus is a table wip be whiche schappes beb portrayed and i- 


peynt in powdre, and abacus isa craft of geometric. [Not in 
the original Higden.] 


2. A calculating table, or frame; sfcc. one in 
which balls slide upon wires, and gev. any ar- 
rangcment for the mechanical solution of arith- 


metical problems. : 
1686 Obs. conc, Chinese Char. in Misc. Cur, U1. 216 Their 


ABADA. 


Abacus or counting Board, for performing the Operations of 
Arithmetick, which I find pretty near to agree with that of 
the antient Romans. 1861 T. Wricut Zss. on Archezol. I. 
xv. 67 The system of the abacus appears to have continued 
in use.. till late in the twelfth century. 187 Earte Philol. 
Eng. Tongue 353 The science of calculation by nine figures 
and zero, which was gradually superseding the abacus or 
ball-frame, with its counters. 188x Nature No. 625, 593 M. 
Gariel has thus arrived at a kind of abacus by which the 
various problems that arise may be geometrically solved by 
simple inspection. ; 

3. Arch. The upper member of the capital of a 
column, supporting the architrave; in the Tuscan, 
Doric, and ancient Ionic orders, a square flat plate, 
but in the Corinthian and Composite, variously cut 
and ornamented. , 

1563 SHUTE Architecture iv. 2a The Abacus, that lieth upon 
Voluta, is iust .4. square flat like toatrencher. 1664 EVELYN 
tr. Freart, Parallel of Arch. 129 The Abacus. . is that quad- 
rangular piece .. serving instead of a Corona or drip to the 
Capitel. 1760 Rarer in Phil. Trans. LI. 797 The pointed 
abacus shews the architecture to be Greek. 1879 Scort Lect. 
on Archit. 1. 127 The crochet capital, which is magnificently 
developed beneath round abaci. ; 
+4.=Apack, sb. Ods. (perh. never used in Eng.) 

5. Gr. & Rom. Antig. A side-board. 

1853 Soyer Pantroph, 264 The most precious plate is 
arranged before the arrival of the guests, on the abacus, or 
sideboard. 

Abad, abade, obs. forms of ABODE sé. and v. 

+ Abada. Oés. Also abda, abath. [a. Pg. adada, 
the female rhinoceros; ‘ perh. Malay; Favre gives 
badak (& mute) as rhinoceros, Batta badak, Macas- 
sar bada, Javan. wadak. (Col. Yule.) Cf. Arab. 


sJv| aéadaz, ‘animal fugax, pavidum, immansue- 


tum; fera.” Freyt.] An early name for the Khino- 
ceros. 

@1599 Barker in Hakluyt 11. 591 (1812) We sent commodi- 
ties to their king to barter for Amber-griese and for the hornes 
of Abath.. Now this Abath is a beast which hath one horne 
onely in his forehead and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, 
and is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a 
most soverayne remedie against poyson. 1613 Purcnas Prier. 
I. y. ii. 387 Full of Elephants and Abada’s (this Beast is the 
Rhinoceros). /ézd. (1864) 2 In Bengala are found great num- 
bers of Abdas or Rhinocerotes, whose horne (growing up from 
his snowt,) is good against poyson, and is much accounted of 
throughout all India. 1625 — zs Pilgrémes u. 1773 The 
Abada or Rhinoceros is not in India, but only in Bengala and 


Patane. 
Abaddon (abedan). [Heb. JIN abaddon, 


transl. in Prov. xv. 11, destruction, from WIN dbéad 
he perished.] Used in Aev. 1x. 11 as equivalent to 


the Gr. ’AroAAvqy, destroyer, as the name of ‘the | 


angel of the bottomless pit.’ Hence applied by 
Milton to the bottomless pit, or abyss of hell, itself. 
1382 Wycuir Kev. ix. 11 The aungel of depnesse, to whom 
the name bi Ebru Labadon [v7.7 Abbadon, Laabadon, Aba- 
don], forsothe bi Greke Appolion, and bi Latyn hauynge the 
name Destrier. 1526 TinDate zézd. The ange!l of the bottom- 
lesse pytt, whose name in the hebrew tonge is Abadon. 1611 
/bid. Whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon. 1671 
Mitton Par. FR. iv. 624 In all her gates Abaddon rues Thy 
boldattempt. 1842 Texxyson S¢. Sion Styl. 169 Abaddon 
and Asmodeus caught at me. 1850 Neate Aled. Hymns 27 
Michael, who in princely virtue Cast Abaddon from on high. 
Abade, obs. form of ABODE sé, and z. 
+Abzili-en,v. Ovs. OE. abseliz-an. [Perh.cogn. 
w. ABEL3-AN.] To offend, vex. 
a 1000 Chr, & Satan 195 Dxt he ne abalize bearn weal- 
dendes. 1205 Layamon II. 3 Bruttes weoren bisie, & often 
hine a-bzileden. 


A-baffled, a-bafelled, s.w. dial. f. BAFFLED. 

Abaft (abarft), adv. and prep. ; also 4 obaft. [A 
preps on, at, +ba/t, bxft, bi-aften, OE. be-xftan, 
itself a combination of dc, 47, prep. about +eftan, 
adv. behind, back. See Barr and AFt.] 

A. adv. 
+1. Of direction: backwards. Obs. 

¢1275 Cursor Mundi 22150 Gétt. AIS. The watris for to rin 
onhaft, Cotton ATS. ‘The burn[i}s for to riu obaft. (Other 
MSS. of baft, on bafte.) 

2. Of position: /rerally, back, behind, in the 
rear. Irom an early pcriod, it scems to have been 
confined to a ship (in refcrence to which its imme- 
diatc source faft is also found in the 14th c.); 
the bows arc the foremost, and the stcrn the a/?- 
crmost part, hence a/af? means ‘In the after part 
or stern half of the ship” 

1628 Dicey Voyage to Medit. 46 She was in excellent 
trimme (drawing 15 foote abaft and x4 and 3 inches be- 
fore). 1677 London Gazette mexciv. 4 The St. Mary of 
Ostend with 22 Men,..having two Guns, one afore, and 
the other abaft. 1748 Anson Voyage i. iv. (ed. 4) 220 Her 
upper works were rotten abaft. 1833 Marevat Peter Simple 
(1863) 256 I hove the Jog, inarked the board, and then sat 
down abaft on the signal chest. 1863 Kincstey [ater 
Babies vii. 27: But Tom and the petrels never cared, for 
the gale was right abaft, and away tiiey went over tbecrests 
of the billows. : 

3. By extension from the nautical ler. 

1797 ‘Titos. Brypous /Jomer Travestie 1H. 237 Two heads 
are twice as good as one; When one stands forward, one 
aubaft, They spy all matters fore and aft. 

B. prep. [The ady. defined by an object.] 

1. In the rear of, behind. Only in natitical lang., 
with reference to a ship or any specified part of her. 

1594 Davis Seamens Secrets (1507) 6, I may say in the 


6 


Seaman’s phrase .. inthe time cf her separation she is abatt 
the Sunne. 1599 Ro. Haxtuvt Voyages II. 1. 187 The Bote- 
swaine of the Galley walked abaft the maste, and his Mate 
afore the maste. 1757 Rosertson Portsnz. Docky. in Phil. 
Trans. I. 292 Beside, the mawls worked at several shoars set 
up abaft the said 64 feet. 1825 H. B. Gascoicne Path to 
Naval Fame 53 Abaft the Beam impelling breezes blow. 1857 
SHERARD Osporn Queda/z ii. 31 A little cabin, which I saw 
abaft the mainmast. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. 642 
The wind is aft, through the north-east just abaft the beam. 


Abaid, obs. form of ABoDE sé. and v. 

Abaie, abaye, obs. forms of ABYE z. 

+ Abail, v. Obs. rare [f. Bat v., with pref. A-, 
in what sense doubtful.] ?To give bail for, liberate 
on bail, or from bail. 

21450 Copy of a Paper Roll, temp. Hen. VI (in 3rd Rep. of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 279) He [the Duke] therfor con- 
spired .. to labour the delivraunce of the seid Duke of Or- 
liaunce, & so to h[ave the] seid seale ayen, the which he 
complesshed withoute other payements of Fynaunce, raun- 
ceoun, or depance, & toke grate sommes of gy/ftes], & re- 
warde beside forth, & the kynge ne the lands never abailled. 

+ Abaisance (abé'sins). Oés. [a. OFr. abais- 
sauce abasement, humility, n. of action f. abazs- 
sant pr. pple. of abaisser to lower: see ABASE. 
From the earliest period confused in Eng, with ober- 
sauce, Fr. obéissance, obedience, n. of action f. obéir 
to obey. A few writers in 7-8 tried in vain to re- 
store the etymological distinction.] The bending 
of the body as a mark of respect ; a bow. 

[1393 Gower Conf. 111. vi. iii. 75 And ate last he gan to 
lout And obeisaunce unto her make.j 1671 SkinnER Etyzvol. 
Ling. Ang. To make a low abaissance. 1675 Art of Con- 
tentment w. xv. 199 Haman can find no gust in all the sen- 
sualities of the Persian court, because a poor despicable Jew 
denies his abaisance. 1721 Baitey An Abaisance, a low 
Conge or Bow, a stooping down. 1755 JoHNson Obeysance 
is considered by Skinner as a corruption of abaisance, but is 
now universally used. [1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. (C.D. ed.) 
xxiv. 193 Miss Snevellicci made a graceful obeisance.] 

Abaisch, abaish, abaisse, obs. forms ABASH. 

Abaise, obs. form of ABASE. 

Abaiser (4b@sax), ‘ Burnt ivory or ivory black.’ 
Weale Dict. Terms (1849), and mod. Dict. 

+Abait, v. Ovs.; also abate, abeyte. 
pref. t on+ Bait.] 

+l. To set on (a dog), to hound on, bait. 

1485 Matory Aforte a’ Arthur xv. xxi. (1817) I. 355 This 
lady the huntresse had abated her dogge for the bowe at a 
barayne hynde. ; : 

+2. fig. To excite, stimulate (the appetites). 

1303 R. Baunne Handlyng Syne 181 Hys flesshe on here 
was so abeytede, Pat byke womman he coveytyde. 

Abait, -ment, obs. forms of ABATE, -MENT. 

Abak, obs. form of ABAcK. 

+ Abalienate (ceb.ziliéneit), v. Obs. [f. L. aba- 
liénat-um, pa. pple. of abalzénd-re to estrange; f. 
ab off, away, + alzénd-re to estrange; f. alzéz-us 
belonging to another; see ALIEN.] 

1. ‘To make that another’s which was our own 
before. A term of the civil law not much used in 
common speech.’ J. (Only used as a technical 
equivalent of 4éalenare in Rom. Law.) 

2. To remove ; to estrange in feeling. 

1554 Jn. Puitrot Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 328 No dis- 
tances of places, no chance, no perversity of men, shall ab- 
alienate me from your clemency and faithfulness. 1652 GAULE 


Mag-astro-mancer 202 God may be pleased .. so to abalien- 
ate, or suspend, corruptions for the present. 

3. To cause loss or aberration of (intellect). 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Servos (1841) 300 The devil and his 
deceitful angels do so .. abalienate their minds, and trouble 
their memory, that they cannot tell what is said. 1652 
Gavute Mag-astro-mancer 195 Extasies of prophets did not 
so abalienate their mindes as that they apprehended not what 
they did or said. 

Abalienation (b,@:liénzi-fan), [ad. L. ad- 
alirnalion-em, n. of action, f. abaliznd-re: see prec.] 

1. ‘The act of giving up onc’s right to another 
person; or a making over an estate, goods, or 
chattcls by sale, or due course of law. J. (A 
technical usc of the word to translate Aba/iena/zo in 
Rom. Law.) Also jig. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence /utr. to Ent. WI. xxxii. 307 The 
inost entire abalienation of shape already known is in female 
Coccus. 

+2. Removal or transfcrence of feeling; estrange- 
ment. Obs. 

1656 J. TRarr Exfos. Matt. vii. 1 (1868) The not giving 
vent to our hearts, by a wise and plain reproof, causeth 
abalienation of affection. 1683 S. Ctark Lives, S. Fair- 
clough 191 Neither difference of Opinion, nor distance of 
place, nor seldomness of Converse, nor any worldly respects, 
did cause the least ab-alienation from a person so unworth. 

+3. Loss or failure of the mental facultics. Ods. 

1652 GauLE Mag-astro-mancer go When reason is most 
suspended, obscured, and debarred, as in sleeps, dreams, 
abalienations, distractions, ctc. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 
Abatlicnation: A term formerly used for decay, either of the 
whole or part of the body; also for loss or failing of the senses 
or mental faculties, according to Scribonius Largus. 

+ Aband (Abend), v. Obs. [An artificial con- 
traction of ABANDON, used by Spenser and other of 
the Elizabethan affectcrs of archaisin ; prob. in imi- 
tation of pairs like open, ofe.] 

1. To abandon, forsake. 


fi Ae 


ABANDON. 


1589 Alirror for Mag., Albanact xx. 27 Let us therefore 
both cruelty abande, And prudent seeke both gods and men 
to please. 1590 SPENSER /.Q.11.x. 65 And Vortiger enforst 
the kingdome to aband. 

2. To banish. 

1559 Arr. Mag. 119 Tis better far the enemies t’ aband 
Quite from thy borders, to a forren soile. 

| Abandera'do. Ods. [Sp. abanderado or bai- 
derado, ‘an Ensignes seruant which carrieth the 
ensigne for his master’ Minsheu 1623, f. baudera 
a banner.] 

1598 Barret Theorike of Warresii.i. 21 fhe deliuereth his 
[Ensign] vnto his Abanderado,.. the rest are to do the like. 
76. The Abanderados are vsed to be souldiers, and some do 
set their owne seruants to that office. 

+ Abandon, -ow'n, adv. Obs. 3-4; also aban- 
dun, abaundune. [a. OFr. phr. a dandon, a ban- 
dun, f. a at, to, dandon, -un ‘ban, proscription, 
authoritative order, jurisdiction, control, disposal, 
discretion,’ as in avoir a (or e7) bandon, to have in 
one’s jurisdiction, at one’s disposal, 1mder one’s con- 
trol ; @ sos bandon at his pleasure 5 courir @ bandon 
to run at one’s own discretion, without restraint, 
impetuously. See also Banpoun sé, and cf. the 
phrases at his bandoun, in hir bandoun, etc.] 

1. Under jurisdiction, control, authority; at (one’s) 
free disposal. 

c 1225 Ureisun of God Almihti 203 To beon moder of swich 
sune.. & habben him so abaundune [Lawd. AZS. abandun] 
det he wulle det pin wille oueral beo i-uorded. _ ; 

2. At one’s own discretion, at one’s will, without 
interference or interruption from others. Hence, a. 
Unrestrictedly, freely, recklessly, with all one’s 
might, in full career. b. Unstintedly, entirely, 
wholly. e. Without bounds, to the fullest extent. 
(Cf. OF r. exe porte overte a bandon.) 

a1320 Guy of Warw. (Turnb.) 18: Ther com an hundred 
knightes of gret might, Alle thai folwed him abandoun, 
And he mett with hemalsalyoun. ¢1320 Arthour & Mer- 
7in 6016 His ribbes and scholder fel adoun Men might se 
the liuer abandon. 1423 James I Azug’s Quair nu. vi yah 
as in strayte ward, and in strong prison, Without confort, in 
sorowe abandoune. 

Abandon (4be‘ndon), v.; also 4-6 abandoun(e, 
abandune, habandone, habandoune. [a. OFr. 
abandune-r, abandone-r, f. phr. @ bandon: see 
ABANDON adv.;= mettre a bandon in its various 
senses ; to put under any one’s jurisdiction, to leave 
to any one’s mercy or discretion; to leave one to 
his own discretion, let loose, let go; to put under 
public jurisdiction or ban, proscribe, banish.] 

I. To subjugate absolutely. 

+1. To reduce under absolute control or authority ; 

tosubjugate, subject, subdue. ( Cray northerit.) Obs. 


1375 Barsour Sruce xxxii. 8 And sa the land abandonit he 
That none durst warn him do his will. ¢14z5 Wyxtown 
Cron, u. ix. 36 Pai dowtyd at [=that] hys senyhowrey, Suld 
bame abawndown halyly. c1s25 Sketton Maguif. 1477 | 
have welthe at wylle Fortune to her law cannot abandune me. 
1533 BELLENDENE Livy 1. 141 The majeste of consulis micht 
nocht abandoun the instant furie of pepill. 

II. To give up absolutely. 

2. To give up to the control or discretion of 
another; to leave to his disposal or mercy; to yield, 
cede, or surrender absolutely a thing fo a person or 
agent. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Persones T. De Luxuria 800 Avoutrie.. 
thurgh whiche tho, that somtime were on fleshe, abandone 
hir bodies to other persons. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 87 
(Caxton) If thou wol habandone to thy body al his wil thou 
shalt be the worse. 1667 Drypen Ax. ATir. 224 He sigh’d, 
abandoning his charge to fate. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. I. init. 
To abandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. 
1849 Macautay /77st. Exg. 1. 303 Those who completely aban- 
doned to others the direction of the vessels. 

+3. To sacrifice, devote, surrender. Ods. 

c¢ 1450 Merlin (1877) xx. 334 When he his bodye thus 
abandoneth for us welle ought we oures for to abandon for 
hym. 1523 Lp. Berners /voissart 1. ccxv. 272 All those 
that wolde take on them this croysey, and that wolde abandon 
their hodyes willyngly to distroy these yuell people and their 
companyons. 1642 Rocers Naaman 163 He will abandon 
all his worth, and gage his credit too, but hee will haue it. 
1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Letters |xxix. 131 I abandon all 
things to the care of pleasing you. 


4. refi. To give oneself up without resistance, to 
yield oneself unrestrainedly—as Zo the mastery of a 


passion or unreasoning impulse. 

1564 Hawarp £ufropius vii. 68 [Nero] at laste, did ha- 
bondone hymselfe whollye over to so great disworship, that 
he woulde daunce and singe openly in the apparaile of com- 
mon mynstrelles. 1601 SuAks. 7wed. N.1. iv. 19 Hf she be so 
abandon’d to her sorrow As it is spoke, she never will admit 
me. 1722 De For Hist. Plague 165 They gaue themselves 
up, and abandoned themselves to their despair. 1762 Kames 
Elem, Crit. 11. 26 (1833) Has nothing left but to abandon 
himself to chance. 1879 McCartuy /7ist. Own Time II. 
xxix. 379 He seldom abandons himself altogether to the tn- 
spiration of the poet. 

+5. dtr. (by omission of refl. pron.) and fass. To 
give oneself up, devote oncself Zo a pursuit or 


course. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 1603 (I. 213) Which so Ierforth was 
abandouned To Cristis feith. /ézd. II]. 253 Lucrece his wife 
all environed With woinen, which were abandoned To werche. 
1483 coer G. Leg. 144/2 After he abandonned to lede an 

1oly lyf. 


ABANDON. 


6. trans. To relinquish to underwriters all claim 
to property insured, or to any part of it which may 
be recovered, after a loss. (Often used aéso/.) 

1755 N. Macens £ssay on [nsurances 1. 89 When a ship.. 
shall not be heard of in three months beyond the usual 
time for such a voyage, she may be considered as lost, and 
the Insured is permitted to abandon Ship and Cargo to the 
Insurers, and to demand payment of the sums they have re- 
spectively underwrote. 1809 Tomutns Law Dict. s.v. In- 
surance 11. 7 As soon as the Insured receive accounts of such 
a loss as entitles them to abandon, they must, in the first in- 
stance, make their election whether they will abandon or not ; 
and if they abandon, they must give the Underwriters notice 
in a reasonable time, otherwise they waive their right to aban- 
don. 1848 Arnoutp Law of Mar. fus. (1866) II. 11, vi 855 
If the assured, by mortgaging his ship, has parted with the 
power of conveying an absolute title, he cannot abandon to 
the underwriters on ship. 

7. To let go, give up, renounee, leave off (a pos- 
session, habit, practice, pursuit); to cease to hold, 
use, or practise. 

1393 Gower Cov/. prol. 766 (I. 29) Thus was abandoned 
Thempire, which came never ayeine Into the hands of no Ro- 
maine. 1460 Pol. Rel. §& Love Poems 7o For suche yefte is 
Abandounyng expresse That [=what] with worship a-yein 
may not be take. 1§77 tr. Bullinger Decades 111 The com- 
maundement for abandoning and not worshipping of images. 
1777 Burke Lett. to Bristol Sheriffs Wks. III. 173 The sense 
of the nation obliged the court of Charles the second to aban- 
don the Dutch war. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. UL. xvi. 172 
Our fine theodolite we were forced toabandon. 1879 Lussocx 
Scient. Lect. vy. 152 Itisa great mistake to suppose that imple- 
ments of stone were abandoned directly metal was discovered. 

8. To forsake, leave, or desert (a place, person, or 
cause); to leave without one’s presence, help, or 


support. 

3490 Caxton Exeydos vi. 29 To habandoune and leue the 
swete countrey of theyr natiuyte. 1588 ALLEN Admonition 
57 The like vsurper Richard the third, being .. abandoned 
of the nobility and people. 1671 Mitton Sams. 118 As one 
past hope, abandoned, And by himself given over. 1722 De 
For Hist. Plague tos How can you abandon your own flesh 
and blood? 1792 Anecd. of W. Pitt \1.xxii.3 King Frederick’s 
good fortune did not abandon him. 1879 Miss Braopon Vixen 
IIL. 215 I felt myself abandoned and alone in the world. 

“| In many expressions, as to abandon a ship, for- 
tress, post of duty, etc. the idea partakes of both 
7 and 8. 

1790 Burke Reg. Peace Let. iv. Wks. V. 98 The helm of 
justice is abandoned. 1849 Macautay ist. Eng. I. 633 
When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. 807 That ship was made 
a complete wreck in a few moments, and she was abandoned 
by the survivors. 

III. To let loose. 

+ 9. refl. To let oneself loose, give oneself up im- 
petuously or recklessly, rush headlong, risk oneself. 
Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvit. 393 Thar mycht men assailzeouris 
se Abandoune thame richt hardely. /éd. 11. 48 And the King 
him abandonyt ay To defend behind his meng3e. ¢ 1530 
Lo. Berners Arthur of Lytell Bryt. (1814) 120 Hector.. 
spurred hys horse, and habandoned hymselfe amonge his 
enem 


es. J 
+10. To let loose, set free, liberate. Ods. rare. 


1583 Stanyuurst V2rgil nu. 41 Thowsoon of holye godesse, 
from flame thy carcas abandon Thee foes haue conquer’d, 
Troy towne is fyred of al sides. 

IV. To banish. 
+11. To put to the ban, interdict, proscribe, banish : 
Jig. to expel, cast out, reject. Ods. 

1548 Upatt etc. Erasm. Paraph, Matt. xi. 2 Abandone them 
from him and deliuer them to Jesus. 1567 R. MutcasTer 
Fortescue (1672) 98 To abandon sin out of the Realme, & to 
advance vertue. 1570 Levins Manipulus, To Abandon, Zz. 
terminare. 1581 Joun Stuptey Seneca’s Tragedies, Hippo. 
lytus 58b, Craggy crested Taurus mount whose hoary and 
frosty face With numming cold abandons all inhabitors the 
place. 1582 Ahetms Bible Luke vi. 22 Blessed shall ye be 
when men shall hate you and abandon [ezecerizt] your name 
asevil. 1596 Saks. Tas, Shr, Ind. ii. 112 Being all this time 
abandoned from thy bed. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases of Conse. n. 
vii. 134 (1654) Whipt them in the publique Amphitheater, and 
abandoned them out of their dominions. 1660 Cimetcus 
Bonvr Scutum Regale 137 Flatterers will he abandon from 
his Court, and those who keep other mens estates will he 
banish from his Realm. 

tb. refi. 

1577 VAUTROULLIER Luther's Ep. to Galat.\f.6 Thus I aban- 
done myselfe from all actiue righteousness, both of mine owne 
and of Gods law. 

+Abando:n, -ou'n(e, 54.1 Obs. [a. OF r. aban- 
don, f{. vb. abandoner; but in form eonfused with 
the adv. ABANDON, so that both in OFr. 2 abandon, 
and in ME. aé, 2x abandoun, take the place of the 
simple @ danxdon, and al, t7 bandoun.] =BaNvoN. 

1. Complete control; mostly in phr. Zo pu? or 
lake in (=into) alandoun, lo have in abandoun, lo 
give in abandoun: to give into the absolute control 
of another, give up absolutely. 

1475 Caxton Jason 62, I haue nothing of valeur but that 
ye shall haue at your abandon and will. 1§23 Lo. Berners 
Froissart I. ix. 8, | and my sonne shall be to you for euer 
ied and wyll put all the realme of Ingland in your aban- 

on, 

_2. To doa thing zz or at abandoun: recklessly, 
tmpetuously, unreservedly, lavishly. (/Vor/herz.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 59 The Scottis men dang on so 
fast, And schot on thame at abandoune. c1q400 Rom. Rose 
2342 Aftir this swiffte, it is good resoun, He yeve his good 
in abandoun. 
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Abandon (Aibx:ndan), s4.2 204s. [f, ABANDON v.] 
The aet of abandoning ; abandonment, relinquish- 
ment; sfec. of property insurcd to the under- 
writers. 

1755 N. Macens /ssay on {2sur. I. 89 The Insurers shall he 
obheed to pay 92 per cent. within two months from and after 
the Time such Abandon was notified to them. 21776 Lp. 
Kames(T.) These heavy exactions have occasioned an aban- 
don of all mines but what are of the richer sort. 

{| Cited by Todd from Sandys as ‘a forsaker ; he 
who has abandoned or left any thing’: so in succeed- 
ing dictionaries ; but Sandys’s word is Adandoner. 

|| Abandon (abandoi, zbandg'y), 56.3 [mod. Fr. 
abandon, {. vb. abandonner to ABANDON. See 
ABANDONMENT 5.) 27. a letting loosc, abandon- 
ment or surrender to natural impulses ; hence entire 
freedom from artificial constraint or from eonven- 
tional trammels, unconstrainedness of manner, earc- 


less frecdom, dash. 

1850 M. F. Ossour Woman in roth Cent. (1862) 228 I love 
‘abandon’ only when natures are capable of the extreme re- 
verse. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacred and Leg. Art 210 Flung 
in all the abandon of solitude amid the depth of leafy recesses. 
1851 Ruskin Afod. Paint. I. u. v. ii. 4. 345 The magnificent 
abandon of Harding's brush. 1879 DowpEeNn Southey iii. 75 
He had not yet come out from the glow and the noble aéax- 
don of the South. 

Abandonable (Abzx-ndanab’]), a. [f. ABANDON 
Y.+-ABLE.] Capable of being abandoned. 

1611 Cotcr., Cessible: yeeldable, resignable, abandonnable. 


+ Abandonate, v. Oés. rare—'. [Prob. f. It. 
abbandonare to abandon; the orig. in loe. eit. is 
non abbandonale. But ef. perlurb and perlurbale, 
determine and determinale, exlirp and extirpate, 


invoke and invocale, etc.] =To ABANDON. 

1654 Sir A. Coxaine tr. Dianea of F, Loredano iv. 365 
Friend, abandonate not Dianea, for Dianea will not forsake 
thee alive or dead. 

Abandoned (abe ‘ndand), A4/. a. [f. ABANDON 
v. + -ED.] 

1. Given up, relinquished, forsaken, cast off. 

1477 Caxton Fason 916 I pray you that ye will haue re- 
garde to myn offre abandonned. 1578 Gerr. Fenton /72¢. 
Guicciardin (Contents) The Pope being abandoned of all 
hope, accordeth with the Imperials. 1600 Suaks. A. ¥. L. 
v. iv. 202 I’ll stay to know at your abandon’d cave. 1704 
Rowe Udysses ut. i. 1093 A poor, forlorn, abandon’d woman. 
1820 SHeLtey Prom. Unbd. 1. i. 217 As rainy wind thro’ the 
abandoned gate Ofa fallen palace. 1878 Lever Yack Hunter 
vii. 46 A waiting-maid in the abandoned finery of her mis- 
tress. 

2. Self-givenup/o any influence or pursuit ; devoted. 
Now always to things evil or opposed to reason, 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 1603 (I. 213) Which so ferforth was 
abandouned To Cristis feith. 1474 Caxton The Chesse 104 
Lecherye corupted and apayred the corages of tho men that 
ben abandoned to the same delyte. 160r SHaks. Twel. N.1. 
iv. 19 If she be so abandoned to her sorrow. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect.i. 13 Abandon’d to a callousness and numbness of 
Soul. 1722 De For Hast. Plague 163 The people sat still.. 
apie abandoned to despair. 1830 Scorr Demonol. Let. x. 

rofligate, worthless, sharking cheats, abandoned to vice. 

3. Hence (without /o) : Given up unrestrainedly to 
evil influences ; utterly bad, immoral, profligate. 
Of men and their actions. 

1692 Prior Ode ix imit. Hor. 1. 2 Where our abandon'd 
youth she sees Shipwreck’d in luxury, and lost inease. 1705 
Stanyore Paraph. XI. 476 That treacherous Kiss of an 
abandoned Disciple. 1711 STEELE Spectator vi. 1 Aban- 
doned writings of men of wit. 1769 Fustius Lett, xxxiv. 150 
Have you a single friend . . so shameless, so thoroughly ahan- 
doned, as to undertake your defence? 1834 CoteripcE 7ad/e 
Yate 316 An abandoned woman who had been notoriously 
treacherous tous. 1880Spacoinc £/1z. Demonology 39 The 
abandoned impudence of the man! 

Abandonedly (4be'ndandli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] 

1. In anabandoned manner ; unrestrainedly, profli- 
gately, shamelessly. 

1714 B. Manpevitte The Bees (1725) I. 65 The more he 
wallows in lust and strains every faculty to be abandondly 
voluptuous. 1788 Burke Sf. agt. Warren Hastings Wks. 
XIII. 301 If there had been one more desperately and aban- 
donedly corrupt..to be found in India. 

2. In abandon (56.3), free from conventional re- 
straint. rare. 

1855 THoreau Letters (1865) 126 True, it is well to live 
abandonedly from time to time. 

Abandonee (abz:ndani'). [f. ABANDON v. + 
-EE ; repr. Fr. adandonné.] The person to whom 
anything is formally or legally abandoned ; sfec. 
the underwriter to whom the salvage of a wreeked 
vessel is abandoned. See ABANDON v. 6. 

1848 Arnoutp Law. of Mar. {ns. (1866) If. ut. vi. 869 It 
is a question, whether, upon abandonment to the underwriter 
on goods, the abandonee takes the salvage subject to Ship. 
owner's claim for freight. 1880 MactacuLan Merch. Shipp. 
(ed. 3) x. 507 If, upon the completion of a voyage, the aban- 
donee may withhold the goods until the freight is paid, he 
must have acquired an indefeasible title to it. 

Abandoner (4bx:ndana1). [f. ABANDON v. + 
-ER1.] One who zbandons or forsakes ; a forsaker, 
(Gen. followed by of) 

1599 Sanoys Europe Speculum 64 (1632) Yet they onely can 
sufficiently perhaps esteeme, who have seene a Frier an aban- 
doner of the world. c1613 Beaum. & Fv or ?SHaks. Two 
Nob. Kins, v. i. 138 Oh sacred, shadowie, cold, and constant 


ABANNITION. 


queene, Abandoner of revells, mute, contemplatiue. 1664 H. 
Mork A7yst. of /niq. 558 (Apology) Uheir Reverend Predeces- 
sours, who were so judicious and zealous Abandoners of the 
Church of Ronie. 

Abandoning (4be-ndanin), v4/.5d. [f. ABANDON 
v.+-ING1.] Used in various senses of the verb. 

1, The aetion of viving up, forsaking, deserting. 

1640 Br. Haru Christian Mod, 32(Ward's rep.) It is more 
profitable to endure a scandal than an abandoning of truth. 
1651 Sir W. Rawleigh's Ghost 217 The Israclites returned 
again to their old vomit Be euedonine of God. sik Burk: 
Keg. Peace Let. iv. Wks. V. 98 When thus the helm of jus 
tice is abandoned, an universal abandoning of all other posts 
will succeed. ior. : 

+2. The action of banishing, casting out, expul- 
sion. Obs. 

1611 Sreen Hist. of Gr. Brit, vu. xxxvi. 332 Vor the better 
ordering and administring of iustice, and for the abandoning 
of theeucs. 1660 Mitton Free Continw. 449 The abandon- 
ing of all those whoin they call Sectaries, for the detected 
Falshood and Ambition of som. 

+Abandonly, edv. Ods. [f. ABANDON 56.1 + 
-LY2, Henee=27 or of abandoun, and, like that, 
northern.}] Recklessly, impctuously, unguardedly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 461 Thai yschit allahandounly And 
prikket furth sa willfully. 1375 /é7d. xt. 629 ‘The Erll abaun.- 
donly Tuk the playn feld. c147o Hhenry Wallace iv. 670 He 
tuk the strenth magre thar fayis will; Abandonly in bargan 
baid thar still. 

Abandonment (abx‘ndanmént). [a. Fr. aba- 
donnemenl, f. abandonner to ABANDON: S¢c -MENT.] 
The action or proeess of abandoning ; the condition 
of being abandoned. 

1. The action of relinquishing to another, of 
giving up, letting go, forsaking. 

1611 Cotar., Abandon The quitting, abandonment, or pros- 
titution of a thing vnto others. 1 Burke SP. agt. Has- 
tings Wks. XIII. 468 Mr. Hastings's abandonment of all his 
ownpretences. 1818 Byron Ch. Harold iw.cxxvii Tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign Our right of thought. 1856 
Kane Arctic Explor. 11. xvi.179 I regard the abandon. 
ment of the brig as inevitable. f , 

2. Comm. Law. The relinquishment of an interest 
or claim; esp. in AZarine Insurance. 

1809 Tomuns Law Dict. Insurance u. 7 Abandonment is 
as ancient asthe Contract of Insurance itself. 1848 AkNouLD 
Lawof Mar, /us. (1866) II. 11 vi.852 Abandonment therefore 
is the act of cession, by which .. the assured, on condition of 
receiving at once the whole amount of the insurance, relin- 
quishes to the underwriters all his property and interest in 
the thing insured. 

3. Self-abandonment; the surrender of oneself to an 
influence, of one’s presence of mind, pretensions, etc. 

1860 R. A. Vaucuan Ho. w. Mystics (ed. 2) I. 153 Then un- 
derstood this Master that true Abandonment, with utter 
Abasement, was the nearest way to God. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. & Solit. iv. 69 Where heats and panics and abandonments 
are quite out of the system. — 

4. The condition of being abandoned. 

1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 1 Fortitude 
heh could face an occasion of sudden mysterious abandon- 
ment. 

5. Freedom from restraint of manner, careless 
freedom, adandon. | 

1831 CaRtyLe Sartor Res. 87 (1858) Gaily in light, grace- 
ful abandonment, the friendly talk played round that circle. 
1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 158 (1863) The elasticity 
and abandonment of Shakespeare. 1844 Disraeti Coz- 
ingsby u. i. 88 His manner was frank even to abandon- 
ment, 

{Abandum, Zew. [med. L. abandum, and 
abando-nis = OFr. abandon. See ABannon 56.1] 
‘Anything sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned.’ 
Tomlins Law Dic?. 1809. 

|| Abanet, abnet (2 banét, x bnét). [Ileb. 248 
abnél,a belt, Lev.viii.13.] 1. Jewish Antig. ‘A band 
made of fine linen, and used to bind as a girdle 
about the body of persons in authority, especially 
the Jewish priests.’ Kitto Cye/. Bib. Lil. (1849) 19. 

1707 Puttuurs, A bunet or Abnet (Heb.) a sort of Girdle that 
Priests wore ainong the Jews. 

Obs. 


+2. Henee, Surg. A girdle-like bandage. 

1802 Turton Med. Gloss. 1853 Mayne £2x/. Lev. 

+ Aba‘nn(e,v. Ods. [OE. abann-an f. A-pref.t, 
+ bann-an to summon, and cogn. with ON. dazzza to 
interdict: see BAN; on which in sense 2 the word 
seems to be re-formed.] 

1. To summon by proelaination. (only OE.) 

1006 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) DA hét se cyng abannan it 
ealne beddscipe of Westseaxum. 


2. To put under the ban of the church, anathe- 
matize. 

1562 JeweL Afo/. I!. 697 How durst the Bishops in this 
present council of Trident so soleninly to abanne and accurse 
all them that dare to find fault with the same. _ 

Abannation. Ods., var. of the following. 

+Abanni'tion. 0¢s.~° [expl. as fab away + 
ann-us year ; but evidently n. of action f. med. Lat. 
abannire (ef. Fr. bannir and Eng. abann) \o ban- 
ish.) ‘A Banishment for one or two years for 
manslaughter.’ J. from Blount Glossogr. 1656, and 
Bailey 1721. So abannatio in Du Cange, but evi- 
dently a mere guess from a false etymology, the 
meaning being simply ‘banishment.’ _ 

1656 Biount Glossogr., A bannition, a banishing for a year, 
properly among the Greeks, for man-slaughter. 


ABAR. 


| Abapti‘ston, O¢s.—° [Gr. aBanriarov, not im- 
mersed, f. 4 priv. + Banri(-ewv to dip.) ‘The crown 
of the old trepan, which was conical, or had some 
contrivance to prevent it from penetrating the 
cranium too suddenly, and so injuring the brain.’ 
Syd, Soc. Lex. (So called by Galen, and inserted 
in early Dictionaries as the Greek name, but having 
apparently no claim to be English.) } 

1696 Pmitiirs, Abaftiston or Anabaptiston, a Surgeon’s in- 
strument. 1847 in CRaiG, etc. 

+ Aba‘r,v. Obs.rare—. [f. A-prefintensive + BAR 
v. Abarrer also occurs in late Anglo-Fr. Littleton 
inst. 410.) To bar, debar. 

1586 J. Hooker Giraldus’ [list. Ired.in Holinsh. \. 17/2 
They were thus abarred from approching to assaile the citie. 

[Abarey. [ad. med. L. aéartia ‘insatiabilitas’ 
Du Cange.] ‘Insatiableness’ Bailey vol. IJ. 1731. 
The L. and Eng. seem alike fictions.] 

+ Abare,v. Obs.—°[OE. alari-an.] ‘To make bare, 
uncover, or disclose,’ Bailey, vol. II. 1731; whence 
in J., etc, but purely OE., obs. bef. 1100. 

[Abarstic -ke, a. ‘Insatiable,’ Cockeram 1626. 
Du Cange connects it with adartia; Blount 1712 
with derstan to burst: ‘who has so large a Belly 
that tho’ ’tis full it will not burst.’ Some error.] 

Abarticulation (eb:iitikizlé-fan). Avat.[ad. 
mod, L. ab-articuldtio, a word for word rendering 
of Gr. am-ap@pwors used by Galen, f. ad off, from, + 
articulatio a jointing, n. of action f. articil-are to 
join: see ArticLE.] A kind of articulation ad- 
mitting of free motion in the joint. 


175x Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Abarticulation, in Anatomy, 
the same with diarthrosis. 1853 Mayne. 


| Abas. Ods.-° ‘A Persian weight, used in 
weighing pearls; one eighth less than the Euro- 
pean caract.’ Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753, whence in 
subseq. Dicts. but without quotations. 

Abase (abz's), v. Forms: 4abesse; 5 abasse ; 
6 abace, adbass, abbase ; 6- abase. [ad. OFr. 
abaiss-ter, abeiss-ter, abess-ter, abes-ter (mod. Fr. 
abaisser), f. a to + daisster to lower :—late L. *éas- 
sare f. bass-us ‘short or low of stature’ (in Papias = 
curtis, humilis, but in Isidore=crassus, pinguis); 
also a surname in early Lat. The regular mod. 
repr. of OF r. abaissier, abessier, ME. abesse, would 
be abease, abeace (cf. ease, lease, grease, peace); the 
actual aéase is due to the influence of dase adj. Must 
be distinguished from early and northem forms of 
ABASH ; of which adayss, abatsse, abasse became by 
phonetic change aéash, before adesse (by influence of 
éase) became aéase ; but in the north, where s was 
not changed to sh, abaisse, abase, =abash are found 
contemporary with southern aéase the present vb.] 


1. To lower (physically), depress, bring or cast 
down. arch. 

1477 CAXTON Fason 10 And peleus.. began to abasse and 
hange doun his heed. 
ul. xxi¥. 246 Their seruitours, speaking or being spoken vnto, 
abbase their eyes in token of lowlines. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. 
///,1.ii. 247 And will she yet abase her eyes on me? 1596 
SPENSER F. Q. 11.1. 26 Suddeinly that warriour gan abace His 
threatned speare. 1671 Satmon Syn. Medic. 11. xxii. 405 It 
ahaseth inflamations and Feavers wonderfully. 1676 PA2?. 
Trans. X1. 680 A Pump. . whose Sucker... is raised and 
abased by two Levers. 1870 J. R. Lowett Am. my Books 
Ser. 11 (1873) 323 Its delectable mountains which night shall 
utterly abase and destroy. 

2. To lower in rank, office, condition, or charac- 
ter; to humble, humiliate; often with the sense of 
degrade, make base. 

1393 Gower Conf 1.111 Our king hath do this thing amis, 
So to abesse his roialte. 1539 Br. Tonstatt Sermon on 
Palme sondaye (1823) 1 He dyd abase hym selfe, takynge 
vpon hym the fourme ofaseruant. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1.16 The grosse and palpable flatterie, whereunto many have 
ahassed & abused their wits and pens. a176z Lapy M. W. 
Mostacu Letters lix. 79 Heaven.. you know delights in 
ahasing the proud. 1834 Disraru Rev. Epicki. xl. 44 (1864) 
Their end To level not to raise: where equal all All are 
abased. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. App.620 This famous 
refusal of Rolf to abase himself. 

+ 3. To lower in price or value, to depreciate, de- 
base (coin). Ods. 

1569 Grartos Chr on, Ed. VT an.§,1316 The peece of ix pence 
was abaced tosixpence. a 1666 Hates Golden Remains Ser. 
1 (1673) 14 If He that abases the prince's coin deserves to 
dic. 1669 Cuitp Disc. Trade 244 (ed. 4) The charge of mend- 
ing our land would be doubled, and the land abased to seven 
or eight years purchase. 1736 Carte Life of Ormonde |. 12 
The standard of it [the coin) which had been much abased 
in the time of her father Henry VIII. 

+t Abase, adv. Obs. rare [a. Fr. d bas down: see 
Base.) Down, lower; back. 

1542 Booro.. Dyectary iv. 238 (1870) The seller vnder the 
panes » Sette somwhat abase; the kychen sect somwhat a 

vase from the buttry and pantry. 

Abased (abé''st), pp/. a. [f. ABASE v. + -ED.] 

1. Lowered, cast down, downcast. arch. 

1652 Crasnaw Sacred Poems 164 Now by abaséd lids shall 
learn to be Kagles, and shut our eyes that we May see, 1801 
sSoutury Thal. xit. 1g With head abased, he laid An arrow 
in its rest. 


2. Her. Fr. Abaissé: Turned downwards, as the 


1589 Putrennam Ang?. Poesie (1811) * 
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wings of an eagle. Also, said of a charge when 
placed lower than its customary position; op- 
posed to exhanced. 

1741 CHAMBERS Cycé, 

3. Lowered, humbled, in rank, condition, charac- 


ter, feelings, etc. 
1611 Bisce PAi2. iv. 12 I know both how to be abased, and 
I knowe how to abound [/¥’ycliflowid, Tindale cast doune}. 
178z Cowrer Retiremt. 94 1 shrink abas'd, and yet aspire to 
Thee. 1823 Scott Pevertl 255 (1865) It is well he is abased ; 
but if it lies with me, I may humble his pride, but will never 
ruinhis house. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. of Monast. Orders 
348 He knew not how to deal with ruffians so abased. 
+3. Debased, depreciated, as coinage. Obs. 
Abasedly (abci-sédli), adv. [f. ABASED + -LY2.] 
In an abased or humbled manner; humbly, ab- 


jectly, downcastly. 

1571 Henryson Fables 42 The sheepe againe before the 
Wolfe aren3ied, But (=without) Advocate, abasedly could 
(=did)stand. 1859 Masson A/ilton's Vouthin Essays 42'Those 
other passages .. which exhibit the poet as. . looking about 
abasedly among his literary contemporaries. 

Abasement (4bzismént). [f. ABASE v. after Fr. 
abatssement: See -MENT.] 

1. The action of abasing, lowering, casting down, 
or humbling, in rank or character ; humiliation. 

1561 T. Nforton) Calvin's Inst... xiii. 47 (1634) The time 
was not yet come of his abasement. 1589 PuTTeNHAM Eng. 
Poeste 266 (1869) And almost speak vntruly and iniuriously 
by way of abbasement. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa II. ii. 12 
(1811) Pride in ourselves must, and forever will, provoke con- 
tempt, and bring down upon us abasement from others. 1857 
Bucxte Civil. 1. viii. 549 The abasement of the clergy pre- 
ceded the humiliation of the crown. tage 

2. The condition of being abased ; humiliation, 
degradation. 

1611 Biste Eccles. xx. 11 There isan abasement because of 
glory; and there is that lifteth vp his head from a low estate. 
1747 Hervey Mediz. 11. 136 The deepest Degrees of possi- 
ble Abasement. 1828 Cartyte J7isc. I. 231 (1857) Conscious 
of its errors and abasement. 1860 R. A. VauGuan Ho. w, 
Alystics (ed. 2) 1. 153 True Abandonment, with utter Abase- 
ment, was the nearest way to God. 

Abaser (abéi'sa1). [f. ABASE v. + -ER1.] 

1. He who, or that which, abases. 

1650 J. Weekes 7rxth's Con/fi. iii. 76 Yours will be found 
the great exaltress of free-will, and the great abaser of free- 
grace. 1656 J. Trarr Exfos. Rom. iv. 16 Paul was a great 
advancer of the grace of God, and abaser of man. 

+2. Rhet. The figure Zapinosis; depreciatory 
phraseology. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 266 (1869) These and such 
other base wordes do greatly disgrace the thing, and the 
speaker or writer: the Greekes call it Zafinosis, we the 
Abaser. 

Abash (abz's), v. Forms: 4 abayss, abaisse, 
abasse ; 4-5 abaisshe, -aische, -asche, -assche ; 
5-6 abasshe, -asche, -aszshe; 4-6 abashe ; 6- 
abash. Northern: 4-6 abaiss(e, abase.  [ad. 
Anglo-Fr. adaiss-=OFr. ebaiss-, esbaiss-, length- 
ened stem (occurring in pple. adaiss-ant, 3 pl. a- 
baiss-ent, subj. abaisse, etc.) of é¢sb-air, mod. Fr. 
ébahir ; f£. es:—Lat. ex ‘out, utterly’ + dazr, bahir 
=Ital. daive to astound, regarded as formed on 
bah ! a natural exclamation of astonishment. The 
OFr. -zss here became -2sh, as in perish, finish, 
punish, and the 2 was absorbed, as in Azzach ; in 
the north the -s remained, as in cheriss, fluriss, 
punyss ; hence a formal confusion between northern 
forms of aéash, and the distinct vb. ABASE, q.v.] 

1. To destroy the self-possession or confidence of 
(any one), to put out of countenance, confound, dis- 
comfit, or check with a sudden consciousness of 
shame, presnmption, error, or the like. a. active. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 247 And thouch that thai be ma 
than we, That suld abaiss ws litill thing. 1430 Pile. Ly fof 
Max 117 It is thilke bi whiche I abashe alle the bestes of 
the cuntre. 1496 W. DE Worve Dives §& Pauper xiv. viii. 
340/1 The lyon with his crye abassheth all other bestes, 1570 
Levins Janipnulus, To Abashe Stupefacere. 1 574 tr. Marlo. 
rats Apocalips 26 For although lightning be bright, yet is 
it not chzrefull, but rather abasheth men. 1600 HEYwoop 
1st Edw, IV, 1. 27 To weaken and abash their fortitude. 
1751 Fietpine Asmelia in. ix. Wks. 1784 VIII. 304 A man 
whom no denial, no scorn could abash. 1863 H. Rocers 
Life of F. Howe iii. 83 1f not to convince, to silence and abash 
the gainsayer, 

tb. veff. [mod. Fr. has only the refi. form s’éahir.J 
To gapewith surprise, to stand confounded. Obs. 

c1450 Loneticu //oly Grail xxi. 291 Thanne the Kyng 
Abasched him sore For be wordes he herde thore. 1485 Cax- 
Ton Paris & Vienne 62 Abasshe you not for thys derkenes. 

c. Most common in the fassive: to be, stand, or 
feel abashed ; a¢ an occasion, of (obs.), dy a cause. 

1325 £. £, Altit. Poents 42, 149 Pat oper burne wat3 abayst 
of his brobe worde3. 1366 Maunpev. xxix. 295 Alisandre was 
gretly Sas bi and abayst. 1382 Wycur Wark v. 42 And 
thei weren abaischt [1388 abaischid] with greet stoneying. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 9g5 Right nought was sche 
abaissht of her clothing [zv.7. abayst—?, abast, abayssht, 
abasshed, abassched]. 1483 CaxtonG. Leg. 70/3 Whan Dauid 
herd this he was sore abasshed. 1535 CovERDALE /s. xiii. 8 
One shall cuer be abaszshed of another. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 
i. 331 I hey heard, and were abasht, and up they sprung. 1807 
Crane Villageii. 7a And while she stands abash’d, with con- 
scious eye. 1876 Giapstone JTameric Synch. 72 1 might 
have been abashed by their authority. 

+ 2. 2n¢r. (by omission of refl. pron.) To stand dumb 


ABASING. 


with confusion or astonishment; to lose self-posses- 
sion or confidence ; to flinch or recoil with surprise, 
shame, or sense of humiliation. Ods. 

1391 Cuaucer Boethius 146 (1868) No strong man ne semeb 
nat to abassen or disdaigner as ofte tyme as he herep pe 
noise of pe bataile. 1477 Caxton Fason 45b, The herte of 
man sholde not abasshe in nothing. 1530 Pascr. I abasshe, 
or am amazed of any thing, Feme esbahts. 1577-87 Houinsn. 
Chron. III. 1098/2 For she, notwithstanding all the fearefull 
newes that were brought to hir that daie, neuer abashed. 
1585 James I Essayes tnx Poeste 44 She did shame The Sunne 
himself, her coulour was so bright, Till he abashit beholding 
such a light. 


+ Aba‘sh, sd. Obs. rare—, [f. the vb.] Loss of 
self-possession, confusion from surprise, shame, or 
the like. = ABASHMENT. 


1393 Gower Conf. II. 46 The kynges doughter, which this 
sigh, For pure abasshe drewe hir adrigh. 


+Abashance. 00s. rave—'. [a. OFr. abais- 
sance, = esbaissance, ébahissance, n. of action, f. 
abaissant pr. pple. of abair, esbahir: see ABASH 
and -ANCE.} Abashment, dismay. 

€1430 Syr Generides 5515 Sampson beheld [Generides], 
And saw that he noo colour lese, Nornoo manerabasshaunce, 
But bare him bold of countynaunce. 

Abashed (abzft), 44/. a. Forms: 4 abayst, 
abaist; 4-5 abaissht, -aisscht, -assht; 5-6 abassh- 
ed; 6 abaszshed; 6- abasht, abashed; also 
aphetic BasHED. [ABASH v.+-ED.] Put out of 
self-possession, stricken with surprise ; confounded, 
discomfited, disconcerted ; checked with a sense of 
shame, presumption, or error. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 1431 Swa pat man suld mare 
drede and be abayste, Over mykel in pe world here to 
trayste. 1534 Lp. Berners Golden Bh. of Marc. Aurel. 
(1546) Oiiiib, We holdyng downe our heddes abashed. 1718 
Pore /liad viii. 540 The pensive goddesses, abash’d, con- 
troll’d. 1859 Tennyson £x2d 765 Enid, all abash'd she knew 
not why, Dared not to glance at her good mother’s face. 


Abashed ly (abe ‘fedli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
an abashed manner ; with confusion of face. 

¢1817 Hoce Tales & Sketches 1V. 26 George at length came 
forward abashedly. 

+Aba‘shedness. 00s. rare [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being abashed ; 
abashment. 

1530 Patsc. 193 Abasshednesse, /raievr, s.f. 

Abashing (abz’fin), v0/. 5d. also 4 abasshyng ; 
and in Northern writers, 5- abaysing, abaisyng, 
abasing; not to be confounded with ABASING. 
[f. ABASH v.+-ING1.] The act of confounding, or 
putting to dismay; the state of confusion, dismay, 
or astonishment ; abashment. Now mostly gerun- 
dial. 

1374 Cuaucer Boethius iv, 1 Certes, quoth she, that werea 
great maruayle, and an abashinge without end. 1375 Bar- 
nour Bruce xv. §73 Thre sper-lynth, I trow weill mycht be 
Betuix thame, quhensicabasing Tukthame. 1404 H. Suaris- 
BROOK, in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 10. I. 30 A gret abayschynge 
to oure enmyes. c1425 WyNTOWN Cron, vill. Xxxvil. 77 Dai 
suld noucht have had abaysyng. /é¢d. 1x. 1.66 Rycht airly in 
til be dawing He stoutly come but abaisyng And til the Cas- 
telle set a stale, And syne gert bryn wp pe Town hale. a1564 
Brecon Demands of Script. in Prayers, etc. (1844) 604 The 
amazing, dread, and abashing of the mind that the wicked men 
have of the wrath of God. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. French 
Tong., Effray, or effroy, feare, astonying, abashing, amasing. 

Abashless (abe'flés), a. rare. [f. ABASH 5d. + 
-LESS.] Unabashed, shameless; the reverse of 


bashful. 

1868 Browninc Ring & Book i. 127 Words as ready and as 
big As the part he played, the bold abashless one. /ézd. i. 203 
This else abashless mouth. 

Abashment (4bz'fmént). Forms: 5 abayssh- 
ment, abaschement ; 6 abasshement, abashe- 
ment ; 6-abashment. [ad. OFr. abaissement =es- 
bahissement, ébahissement, n. of action f. abair, 
esbahir: see ABASH and -MENT.] Confusion from 


surprise, shame, or sudden check ; confusion of face. 

c1q410 Love Bonaventura’s Spec. V. Chr. iit. (Gibbs MS.) 
As be perfyte meke may not here his praysynge wyth owten 
abaschment and schame fastnesse. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
Armes \. xv. 43 They were dysconfyted more by abayssh- 
ment than by armes. 1523 State Papers Hen, VIII, 1V. 
36 An abashment and grete discorage to all those that be of 
the Frenche faccion. 1600 Aspot Fouah 423 That speech of 
the great abashment of his people should be brought to the 
King. 1749 Watrote Let. to H. Mann No. 200 (1834) II. 
271 To the great abashment of the Jacobites, 1837 Car- . 
LYLE Fr. Rev. III. 1. vii. 168 (1871) On her countenance 
there was visible neither abashment nor pride. 

Abasing (4bé''sin), v6/.56. [f. ABASE v. + -ING1.] 
The action of lowering or depressing, a. physically. 
b. in mind or feeling. ¢. of debasing or depreciating 
the currency (0ds.). Now mostly gerundial. 

1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VITI (1878) 298 The ines- 
timable loss it {England] suffered by the decay and abasing 
of money. 1569 Grarton Chron, Ed. VJ, an. 5, 1315-6 At 
this tyme also the kinges maiestie, with the aduice of his 
priuye counsaile, did now purpose not onely the abacyng of 
the sayd copper moneys, but also ment wholly to reduce 
them into bollion. 1608 Hieron Ws. I. 745/1 To the abas- 
ing & humbling of my hart. 1611 Biste 2Cov. xi.7 Haue I 
committed an offence in abasing my selfe, that you might 
be exalted. 1625 Bacon Fssays xxii (1862)92 This would be 
done, with a demure Abasing of your Eye..as the Iesuites 
also doe use. 164z Rocers Maaman 30 Gods purpose to- 
wards him in this abasing of his stout heart. 


ABASING. 


Abasing, obs. north. form of ABASHING w0/. sd. 


Abasing (Abe"'sin), A/a. [f. ABASE v. + -ING2.] 
Lowering, depressing, humbling. 

a1665 Gooowin A being filled with the Spirit (1867) 116 
The bodies of the saints, which now in the state of mortality 
are vile, that is, of an abasing and humbling complexion 
and frame. 

Abask (aba:sk), adv. [A prep. of state + Basx vz. : 
see A frep.111.] In a basking condition, basking. 

1866 NeALe Seqgu. 6 I/ymmns 144 Ephesus lies all abask in 
Mediterranean noonday. ‘ ; . 

|| Abassi, -s. Ods. ‘A silver coin current in 
Persia, . . somewhat less than an English shilling.’ 
Chambers Cyel. Supp. 1753. 

Jbid. The Abassi took its denomination from Schah Abas I, 
king of Persia, under whom it was struck. ; 

+ Aba'stard, v. Ods. [ad. Fr. abastardir (as 
old as r2thc.) from @ prep. + bastard. Cf. OSp. 
abastardar.| prop. To make or declare bastard or 
illegitimate: hence, to make spurious or degenerate ; 
to debase, corrupt, deteriorate. 

1610 Donne Psendo-Martyr 226. § 6 In some of the meane 
Parents by the way there may be fallacies which may cor- 
rupt & Abastard it. 1651 Life of Father Sarpi 86 (1676) 
They further insinuated that the Roman Religion was in- 
sensibly abastarded. 

+ Abastardize, -ise (aba'staidaiz), v. 200s. [f. 
Fr. abastard-ir, -iss-ant. see prec. The term. -zse 
representing the -2ss- of the extended stem in Fr. has 
been refashioned after vbs. in -IZE. Cf. AMORTIZE.] 
To render bastard, spurious, or degenerate; to de- 


base, or deteriorate. 

1580 Hotivsanp Treas. French Tong., Abastardir..tocor- 
rupt, or abastardise, to counterfait. 1605 DANiELL Queen's 
Arcadia vy. iv. (Wks. 1717) I. 224 And being our selves Cor- 
rupted, and abastardized thus. 1610 Donne Sermon xcvi. 
IV. 258 An insinuating of false and adulterous blood, in abas- 
tardizing a race, by supposititious children, 1653 Butwer 
Artificiall Changeting (quoting Donne) Doe not abastardise 
P peo noble kind, that noble nature, that God hath imparted 
to thee. 

+ Abastardized, 7/7. a. Ods. [f prec. +-ED.] 
Degenerate, debased, spurious. 

1653 Urqunart Katefais (1727) ii. viii. The soule, by which 
our name continues blessed amongst men would be degener- 
ate and abastardised. 

+ Aba‘sure. Ods. [f. ABASE v.+-URE; of Eng. 
formation, after words like evas-zve, sezz-ure.] The 
action of abasing ; the condition of being abased ; 
humiliation. 

1653 Manton Ef. Pames ii. 1 Wks.1871 IV. 181 They offered 
injury and contumely to them, because of their outward 
abasure and despicableness. 1671 Fraver Fount. of Life 
xix. 55 And it was no small Abasure of Christ to bind him- 
self to the Law as a Subject made under. 

Abatable (abé'tab’l), a. [a. OF r. abatable (Brit- 
ton), f. abatre: see ABATE v.1 and -ABLE.] Capable 
of being abated. 

1821, 1 and 2 Geo. JV c. 41, §1 By law, every such nuisance, 
being of a public nature, 1s abateable as such by indictment. 


1865 Nicnots Britton i. xviti.g The writ is thereby abatable 
(Fr. sé est fe bref abatable), 


+Abatayl, v. Obs. rare. [for andatayl=en- 
batayl, a. OF r. endataille-r: see EMBATTLE.] To 
embattle. 


¢1380 Sir Ferumbras 4310 Mantrible be Citee ys y-called, 
Wypb marbre fyn ys he walled, & abatayled with toures hye. 


+Abataylment. 0s. rare [see prec.] Battle- 
ment. 


¢1325 Gaw. and Gr. Kn. 790 Enbaned vnder pe abatayl- 
ment, in pe best lawe. 


Abate (4bé't), v.1 [a. OF r. abat-re, abat-tre, f..a 
prep.to+datre, battre to beat:—late L. dattére, batére, 
from cl. L. datuéyve. In the technical senses 18, 19, 
the identity of the prefix is uncertain, and the re- 
lation to the other senses undetermined. ] 

I. To beat down, demolish, destroy. 

1. tvans. To beat down, throw down, demolish, 
level with the ground. Oés. exc. in Law. 

1366 MAuNDEV. viil. 95 (1839) Jerusalem hath often tyme 
ben distroyed, & the Walles abated & beten doun. ¢ 1420 
Palladius on Husb. 1. 5 Hem to desolate Of erthe, and all 
from every roote abate. 1494 FABYAN vii. 490 Y° gates of 
Bruges, of Ipre, of Courtray, and of other townes were abated 
and throwyn downe. 1576 LamBparDeE Peramd. Kent 185 
(1826) Bycause Apultre was not of sufficient strength for their 
defence and coverture they abated it to the ground. 1643 
Prynne Doom of Cowardice & Treach. 4 And that night 
came a great party of them, and by fine force made an assault 
and abated the Baracadoes, 1664 Evetvn Kad. fort. 13 
(1729) During the hottest months carefully abate the weeds. 
1809 Tomins Law Dict. s.v., To abate; to prostrate, break 
down, or destroy. In law to abate a castle or fort is to beat 
it down. 1864 Wandsw. Br. Act 44 If any work made by 
the Company in, over, or across the River Thames... be aban- 
doned or suffered to fall into disuse or decay, the Conserva- 
tors of the River Thames may abate and remove the same. 

+2. fig. To put down, put an end to, do away with 
(any state or condition of things). Ods. 

c12z70 E. E. Poems, Old LM 149 When eld blowid he is 
blode. his ble is sone abatid. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 
1672 Ded [ =death], of al pat it comes to, abates And chaunges 
all myghtes and states. ¢ 1350 Will, Palerne1141 Toabate be 
bost of pat breme duke. 1433 Lypoate Pylg. Sowle v. xii. 103 
(1843) And fynally abatid isthe strif. 1585 Apr. SaAnpvs Sev. 
79 (1841) St. Paul abateth this opinion. /éid. 293 To abate 
the haughty conceit which naturally we have Oe ourselves. 
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3. Esp. Zaw. a. To put an end to, do away with 
(as a nuisance, or an action). 

1297 R. Grouc. 447 And ober monye luber lawes, pat hys 
elderne adde ywro3t, He behet, pat he wolde abate, 1768 
Bracxstone Com, 111. 168 The primitive sense is that of 
abating or beating down a nusance. 1780 Burke Sf. on 
Econ. Ref. Wks. \11. 247 They abate the nuisance, they pull 
down the house. 1844 H. Rocers Assuys I. ii. 88 He has not 
lived in vain who has successfully endeavoured to abate the 
nuisances of his own time. 1859 De Quincey The Casars 
Wks. X. 104 To put him down and abate him as a monster. 

b. To render null and void (a writ). 

1580 Baret A lvearie, His accusation or writte is abated or 
ouerthrowne when the Attorney by ignorance declareth not the 
processe in due forme, or the writteabateth. 1621 SANDERSON 
Serm. Ad. Cl. 1. xxii. 30 (1674) And any one short Clause 
or Proviso, not legal, is sufficient to abate the whole Writ or 
Instrument. 1726 Avtirre Parergon 266 This only suspends 
but does not abate the action. 1741 Ropinson Gavelkind vi. 
109 The Writ was abated by the Court. 1809 Tomins Law 
Dict. s.v., To abate a nuisance is to destroy, remove, or put 
an end to it... Zo abate a writ is to defeat or overthrow it 
by shewing some error or exception. 

4. intr. (through ref.) To be at an end, to be- 
come null or void ; esp. of writs, actions, appeals. 

1602 W. Futpecke First Part of Paraltete 62 In the sum- 
mons A. was omitted, wherefore the writte abated. 1745 De 
Foe Exg. Tradesm. 1. xvi. 148 Commissions shall not abate 
by the death of his majesty. 1768 Biacxstone Corn. ILI. 
247 The suit is of no effect, and the writ shall abate. 1809 
Tomuws Law Dict.s.v. It is said an appeal shall abate, and 
be defeated by reason of covin or deceit. 1860 Massev //¢s?. 
Engl, 111. xxxi. 437 The Committee of Privileges resolved, 
that impeachments stood on the same footing as appeals and 
writs of error; consequently they did not abate. 

II. To bring down, lower, depress. 

+ 5. To bring down (a person) physically, socially, 
or mentally ; to depress, humble, degrade; to cast 
down, deject. Ods. ; 

c1325 GrosseTeste Castet of Loue 1334 He was abated 
of his tour [=in his turn]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Persones T. 118 
The heyher that they were in this present lif, the more schuln 
thay ben abatid and defouled in helle. 1470-85 Matorv 
Morte Arthur (1634 repr. 1816) I. 241 Then sir Beaumains 
abated his countenance. 1564 Bautpwin AJoral Phit. (ed. 
Palfr.) iii. 4 Hee is to be honoured among them that be 
honoured, that fortune abateth without fault. 1618 RALEIGH 
Remains (1644) 27 If any great person to be abated, not to 
deal with him by calumniation or forged matter. 1651 Jer. 
Tavior Sermozs 1. ix. 104 They were abated with humane 
infirmities and not at all heightened by the Spirit. 

+ 6. txtr. To fall, be dejected, humbled. Ods. 

1306 Polttical Songs (Camd. S.) 216 Ys continaunce abated 
eny bost to make. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. II. 185 
Pe bolde nolleabateb [cervix deprimitur], c1460 Urbanitatis 
in Babees Book (1868) 16 Lette not py contynaunce also abate. 
1642 Rocers Naaman 30 The naturall spirit of the hautiest . . 
will abate and come downe. 

+ 7. To abate of; to bring down (a person) from ; 
hence to deprive of, curtail of. Ods. 

1430 Octouian Imperator 1316 (Weber III. 212) He was 
abated of all hyshete. c1530 Lv. Berners Arthur of Lytelt 
Bryt. 105 (1814) That she be not thereby abbated of her noble- 
nesse and estate. 1605 SHaks. Lear un. iv. 161 She hath 
abated me of halfe my Traine. 1637 Liste tr. Du Bartas 
30 Mens bodies were abated of their bignesse. 

III. To bring down in size, amount, value, force. 
+8. To beat back the edge or point of anything ; 
to turn the edge; to blunt. /¢. and fig. Ods. 

1548 Hat Chron. 689 Such wepons as the capitain of the 
Castle shall occupie, that is, Morrice pike sworde target, 
the poynt and edge abated. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, v. v. 35 
Abate the edge of Traitors, gracious Lord. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit, Past. \. iv. (1772) 107 With plaints which might abate 
a tyrant’s knife. 1625 Bacon Essays ix To abate the edge 
ofenvy. 1634 Hevwoop AMardenh. lost xi. 120 The name of 
Childe Abates my Swords keene edge. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria 
145 (1729) Such as abate and take off the keeness. 

9. To bring down in size; lower, lessen or di- 
minish (things tangible). arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De Pr. Rerum (1495) xvi. Ixxviii. 652 
Gutta abatyth all swellynge and bolnynge. 1611 Bisre Gev. 
viii. 3 After the end of the hundred and fiftie dayes, the waters 
were abated. 1612 WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate Wks. (1653) 11 
Small Files are used .. to abate any end of a bone... which is 
fractured. 1662 Evetvn Chadcog. (1769) 59 In wood, which is 
a graving much more difficult ; because all the work is to be 
abated and cut hollow. 1823 Scott Peverit(1865) 241 A lucky 
accident had abated Chiffinch’s party to their own number. 


10. tty. To decrease in size or bulk. arch. 

1587 GoLpInc Mornay's Chr. Relig. xiv. 220 (1617) The 
more that the body abateth in flesh, the more workfull is the 
mind. 1597 WARNER A dbjon’s Eng. 1. xviii. 86 Their poyson, 
growing when it seemeth toabate. 1726 De For Hist. Devil 
1, x. 121 (1840) The arke rested, the waters abating. 

11. ¢vans. To bring down in value, price, or es- 
timation. arch. 

1340 Ayend. 28 Vor be guode los to abatye, and hire guodes 
to lo3y, be envious agraybeb alle his gynnes. c1g00 Row. 
Rose 286 She ne might all abate his prise. ¢ 1460 Fortescue 
Absol, & Lim. Mon. (1714) 116 Hou the Pricys of Merchaun- 
dises, growyn in this Lond, may be holdyn up, and encreasyd, 
and the Prycys of Merchaundise, brought into this Lond 
abatyd. 165: Hopes Leviathan u. xxii. 119 They raise the 
price of those, and abate the price of these. 1670 R. Coxe 
Disc. of Trade 33 \f the Importation of Irish Cattel had 
abated the Rents of England one half. 

12. zx¢r. To fall in amount, value, or price, suffer 
reduction, be reduced. avch. exc. in Law. 

1745 De For Eng. Tradesm., 11, xxxii, ror As wages abate 
to the poor, provisions must abate in the market, and rents 
must sink and abate to the landlords. 1768 BLacksToNE 
Comm, 11. 512 And in case of a deficiency of assets, all the 


ABATE. 


general legacies must abate proportionably, in order to pay 
the debts. 

18. trans. To lessen or lower in force or intensity 
(a quality, feeling, action, etc.) ; to diminish, lessen, 
lighten, relieve, mitigate. 

1330 R. Brunner Chron. 269 His moder Helianore abated 
pergretebale. 1340 Hlampoce /’7, Consc. 2840 For na thyng 
may abate bair pyne. 1§74 tr. A/urlorats Afpocalips 33 
Charitie is lyke fyre, whyche is easyly put onte if it be 
abated. 1593 T. Hvit /’rofitable Arte of Gard. 137 Vhe 
sauor of them [garlic] wilbe greatly abated. 1599 SHAks. 
flen, V, ut. ii, 24 Abate fy Rage, abate thy manly Rage. 
1611 Biste Deut. xxxiv. 7 His eye was not dimme, nor his 
naturall force abated. 1670 WaLton Lives tv. 288 Lord, abate 
my great affliction, or increase my patience. 19759 RouekT- 
son ffist. Scot. I. 11. 156 She shook the fidelity, or abated the 
ardourof some. 1859 Mitt Liberty ii. 68 To abate the force 
of these considerations. 

14. zxtr. To fall off in force or intensity; grow 
less, calm down. 

c1400 Destr. Troy x1. 4665 Sesit the wyndis; The bremnes 
abated. 1599 Suaks. //ex. V,1v.i1v.50 My fury shall abate, and 
I The Crownes will take. Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 463 
(1721) When Winter's Rage abates, when chearful Hours 
Awake the Spring. 1720 Dr For Caft. Singleton xvi. 274 
Towards morning the wind abated a little. 1837 CartyLy /7. 
Rev. I. vi. iii. 322 This conflagration of the South-East will 
abate. 1869 Echo Oct. 9 The Foot and Mouth Disease 
which has been raging with some virulence is now beginning 
to abate. 

IV. To strike off, deduct. 

15. tranxs. To strike off or take away a part, to 

deduct, subtract. 


a. with of (out of, from obs.). 

1391 Cuaucer Astrofabe 34 Abate thanne thees degrees 
And minutes owt of go. 1413 Lvpcate Pylgr. Sowle wv. viii. 
62 (1483) He nele noo thynge abaten of the prys. 1551 Re- 
corpe Pathway to Knowl. u. Introd., And if you abate euen 
portions from things that are equal, those partes that remain 
shall be equall also. 1570 Dex Math. Praef. 9 If from 4. 
ye abate 1. there resteth 3. 1611 Brste Lev. xxvii. 18 It 
shall be abated from thy estimation. 1679-88 Secret Service 
Moneys of Chas. & Fas. 11, 126 (Camd. S. 1851) To be abated 
out of the moneys that are or shall be due to him for work. 
1741 Complete Family-Piece 1. ii. 192 Take .. 9 eggs, abating 
4whites, 1745 De For Eng. Tradesm. 1. xix. 178 Rather 
than abate a farthing of the price they hadasked. 1866 RoGers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 506 The merchant abating something 
of his morning price. ; 

b. with 047. (orig. datzve) of the person. 

1465 Manners & Ilouseh, Exps. 465 Roberd Thrope lente 
me Ls... and herof he moste a bate me [=tome].xilij.s. 1647 
SANDERSON Sermons Ad Aul. xv. 1 (1673) 209 He therefore 
sendeth for his Master’s Debtors forthwith; abateth them of 
their several Sums, and makes the Books agree. 1671 Frayer 
Fount. of Life iii. 6 When the Payment was making, he 
will not abate him one Farthing. 1771 FRANKLIN A xufobiog. 
Wks. 1840 I. 61 She would abate me two shillings a week for 
the future. 

e. absol. To make an abatement. 

1530 Patscr. 420, I alowe or abate upon a reckenyng or ac- 
compte made. 1745 De For Eng. Tradesm.1. xix.179 Hecan- 
not abate without underselling the market, or underrating the 
value of his goods. 1817 Jas. Mine Brit. Judia V1.1. iv. 134 
Lacey offered to abate in his pecuniary demand. 

16. jig. To omit, leave out of count; to bar or 
except. 

1588 Suaxs. L.L.L. v. ii. 547 Abate [a] throw at Novum, 
and the whole world againe, Cannot pricke out five such. 
1700 Law Council of Trade 253 (1751) Abating accidents 
which happen but seldom. 1772 JoHNsoN in Bosweé/ (1816) II. 
149 Abating his brutality, he was a very good master. 1865 
Sata Diary in America 1. 307 Abating the gold and silver 

late. 

17. To abate of (a thing): to deduct something 
from, make an abatement from; to lower, or lessen 
in amount. arch. 

1644 Butwer Chirologia 144 It falls short and abates of 
the perfection of the thing. 1645 Br. Hate Remedy of Dis~ 
content.27 Their fading condition justly abates of their value. 
1653 Izaak WaLton Compl. Angler 2 {1 shall] either abate 
of my pace, or mend it, to enjoy such a companion. 1765 
Tucker Lf. of Nat. II. 635 Their own experience and the 
world they converse with will abate of this excess. 1810 
Scott Lady of Lake v. iti. 22 The guide abating of his pace 
Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 

Technical. 

+18. Falconry. To beat with the wings, flutter. 
More commonly aphetized to BATE. Ods. 

¢1430 Bk. of Hawkyng in Rel. Antig.1. 297 If that she [the 
hawk] abate, let her flee, but be war that thou constreyne 
her not to flee. 1575 Turservitte Booke of Fale. 135 You 
shall keepe hir alwayes in best plighte and leaste daunger to 
abate. 

+19. In Horsemanship. ‘A Worse is said to Abate, 
when working upon Curvets, he puts his two hind 
Legs to the Ground, both at once, and observes 
the same Exactness at all Times.’ Bailey 1721 ; 
whence in J. and subseq. Dicts. Ods. 

Abate (Abe't), v7.2 Zaw [a. Anglo-Fr. aéat-re, 
earlier exéatre, embatre (see A- pref. 10), in the legal 
phr. se exdatre or abatre en (Britton) to thrust one- 
self forcibly into, f. ex in, into + da/re to beat; sce 
ABATE v.1 Subseq. confused with the prec. both in 
Anglo-Fr. and Eng. ; the law-books treat it as the 
same word.] To intrude or thrust oneself forcibly 
or tortiously into a tenement between the death of 
the owner and the accession of the legal heir. a. 
reft. (early instances are wanting). 

1865 Nicnots tr. Britton ui. i. 2, 11.2 Because a person that 


ABATE. 


has no right may immediately after the death of any one 
abate himself into the inheritance of the right heir, and keep 
out the heir and chief lord of the fee [Fr. se? enbatre en le 
heritage). Ibid. u.xx. 4. 1.336 He by his own force abated 
himself into the tenement [Fr. se abaty ex cel tenement]. 

b. znfr. (by omission of refl. pron. in late Anglo- 
Fr., or ME. The ordinary construction since 6.) 

1528 Pernins Profitable Booke v. § 325. 144 If a man seised 
of three acres in fee taketh a wife and dyeth and a stranger 
abate in one of the acres. 1629 Coxe F7rst Pt. of Inst. 277 
Betweene the death and the entry of the heire, an estranger 
doth interpose himselfe, and abate [Fr. e¢ us estraunge abate}. 
1809 Tomtins Law Dict.s.v. He that steps in between the 
former possessor and his heir is said to abate; he is called 
an abator, and this act of intrusion or interposition is termed 
an abatement. 


+ Abaste, sé. Oss. [f. ABATE v.1] Abatement. 


1. Depression, casting down. 

1423 James I Avug’s Quair u. xxi. For quhich sodayne 
abate, anon astert The blude of all my body to my hert. 

2. The lowering of a quality ; diminution. 

1646 H. Lawrence Com. § Warre with Angels, Ep. Ded. 
The abate of power & strength which sinne had caus‘d. 

3. Deduction, subtraction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. wv. vii. 195 Nor will the 
difference be sensible in the abate of scruples or dragmes. 


Abated (ibe'téd), 79/7. a. [f. ABATE v.1+ -FD.] 

+1. Beaten, subdued, cast down. Obs. 

1534 More Comf. agaynste tribul. mi. (Wks. 1557) 1258/1 
That oure fleshlye affeccions, be more abated and refrayned 
by the dreade and terroure of hell. 1548 in Staype Lcci. 
Alem. vi. 351 The weakness of his often abated enemies. 1610 
Suaxs. Corzo/. m1. ili. 132 Deliver you As most abated Cap- 
tiues, to some Nation That wonne you without blowes. 
1661 Parisius 1. 89 Which so revived the abated hearts of 
the Thessalins. ; ; 

2. Diminished, reduced, lowered in quality or 


amount. 

1594 R. Cfarew] Huarte's Exam. of Wits (1616) 45 And 
those in whom this abated heat approcheth least. 1607 
Topsety Serpents (1673) 629 By fasting it hath made his flesh 
low and abated. 1855 I. Taytor Restor. Belief. 100 An 
abated Christianity. 1839 — Logic in Theol, 312 To estab- 
lish an abated, or a contrary belief. 

Abatement! (abéi'tmént). [a. OF r. abatement, 
abatlement, f. abalire; see ABATE v.t and -MENT.] 
The action of abating, or state of being abated, 
with most of the senses of the vb. 

l. The act of overthrowing, putting down, or 
doing away with; the state of being overthrown, 
quashed or annulled. Ods. exc. as a Law term: 
the abatement of a nuisance, action, writ, or claim. 
‘In its present most general signification it relates 
to writs or plaints, and means the quashing or 
Cestroying the plaintiff’s writ or plaint.” Tomlins. 

1528 Peruins Profitable Booke v. § 385. 167 (1642) A plea 
which goeth meerelyin abatement of the writ. 1599 Marston 
Scourge of Villanie u. vii. 205 Their only skill rests in Col- 
lusions, Abatements, stoppels, inhibitions. 1768 BLacksToNE 
Comm. III. 5 A fourth species of remedy . . is the abatement, 
or removal, of Nusances. 1809 Tomiins Law Dict. s.v. A 
Plea in Abatement is a plea put in by the defendant, in 
which he shows cause to the court why he shovld not be im- 
pleaded or sued. 1860 Massey Hist. Engl. U1. xxxi. 438 The 
opinion in Westminster Hall was in favour of the abatement." 

2. The act of lowering, lessening, or lightening ; 
the state of depreciation, diminution, or decrease ; 
the subsidence (of action) ; alleviation or mitigation 
(of evils). 

1517 Hawes Past. Pleas. xliii. 14 And in like wise without 
abatement I shall cause for to be memoriall The famus 
actes. 1601 Sunaxs. 7wed. NV. 1. i. 13 Nought enters there.. 
But falls into abatement, and low price. 1655 CromwELu 
(Carlyle) Sf. iv. I had inuch abatement of my hopes; though 
not a total frustration. 1675 Baxter Catholick Theologie 
u. vill, 141 A delay of their future misery, and hopes of its 
abatement. 1794 Suntivan View of Nat. 1.67 Like a high 
sea on the abatement of astorm. 1878 GLapstone Prim. 
Homer 108 A sense of depression and disappointment, and 
ahatement of the higher energies. 

+b. Something which lightens toil; relaxation, 
recrcation. Ods. 

1513 Dovotas “neid v. prol. 45 For quha sa list sere glad- 
sum gamis lere, Ful mony mery abait mentis followis here. 

3. The result of abating or lessening ; the ainount 
by which anything is abated; decrcase, deduction, 
drawback. //. and fig. and as a technical term 
in Comm. 

1624 Joun Gee in Shaks. Cent. Pr. 160 Vhe third abate. 
ment of the honor and continuance of this Scenicall company 
is, that they make their spectators pay to deare for their In- 
come. 1625 Bacon /ssays viii. 267 He hath a great Charge 
of Children: As if it were an Abatement to his Riches. 1722 
De Foe /fist. Plague (1756) 183 All the Abatement I could 
get was only, that. . I should Le obliged to hold it but three 
Weeks. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarns //b4. on Property Lawii. 7 
Equity will compel him to take it, and willallow him a proper 
abatement out of the purchase-money. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 
& Prices 1. xxvii. 677 The farmer obtained for the three 
years an abatement of two marks. 

4. Hferaldry. A stypposed mark of depreciation. 

1610 GuiLtim tated of Heraldrie viii. § 1. 31 (1611) An 
Abatement is an accidentall mark annexed to coat-armour 
denoting some vngentleman-like, dishonorahle, or disloiall 
demeanour qualitie or staine in the bearer whereby the dig- 
nitie of the coate-armour is greatly abased. 1751 CuAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. It isa little controverted among authors, whether 
heraldry allows of any such things as regular abatements. . 
The last cditor of Guillim discards the whole notion of 
Abatements as a chimaera. 


Abatement? (abé' tinént). [a. Anglo-Fr. abate- 
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ment, earlier exbatement (both in Britton), f. abatre 
=enbatre; see ABATE v." and -MENT.] The action 
of abating in a heritage, usurpation of a tenement ; 


intrusion, tortious entry. See ABATE v.2 

1330 R. Brunne Chvon.278 For bat mischance of Blanche 
mariage, For bat abatement he chalenges it borgh right. 
1528 Perkins Profitable Booke v. § 325. 144 (1642) If the 
heire of him after whose death the abatement was, re- 
cover the acre of land in which the abatement was. 1586 
Hooker Girvaldus's Hist. Ireland in Holinshed 11. 83/2 
After the decease of the earle James, a bastard Butler had 
by abatement intruded. 1717 Brount Law Dict., Abate- 
ment (Fr.) is sometimes used for the Act of the Abator; as 
the Abatement of the Heir into the Land, before he has 
agreed with the Lord. 1865 Nicnors 477t/on m1. i. 3. I. 3 
Intrusion isa wrongful abatement during the vacancy of the 
soil [ Fr. zz¢rvustoun est torcenous abatement\, bid. 1.1. 4 
By reason of the abatement [Fr. a7 enbatement). Ibid. 
vi. ix. 1. 354 Those impleaded of hamsoken, or of fresh force, 
or of abatement [Fr. oz de enbatement]. 

Abater! (ab2''tar). [f. ABatx v.1+-ER1.] Hewho 
or that which abates, lowers, or mitigates. 

1732 ArsutHnor Azvles of Diet 263 Abaters of Acrimony or 
Sharpness. es). 

Aba‘ter2. [f ABATE v.1+-5R2, in imitation of 
misnom-er, rejoind-er, remind-er.] An abating, a 
plea in abatement. 

1660 H. More AZyst. Godliness. vi. 17 It being agreat abater 
to our zeal and fervency in Religion to tbink that in the end 
of our life we shall be dodged and put off by a long senseless 
and comfortless Sleepe of the Soul under the sods of the 
Grave. 1662 — Ant. agst. Ath. 1. viii. 2, 22 Our fancy can 
shuffle in this abater, viz. that, etc. 

Abating (Abétin), v4/.sd. [f. ABATE v.14 -InG1] 
The action or process of bringing down or lowering. 

1. The action of casting down or overthrowing ; 
and fig. of doing away with, or putting an end to. 
Obs. except in Law. 

¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lin. Mon. (1714) 34 What Dis- 
honour is this, and abatyng the Glory of a Kyng. 1768 
BracksTone Cov. 111.168 This expression, of abating, which 
is derived from the French and signifies to quash, beat down, 
or destroy, is used by our law in three senses. The first, 
which seems to be the primitive sense, is that of abating or 
beating down a nuisance .. and in a like sense .. of abating 
a castle or fortress. ; et if 

2. A lowering, lessening, diminution, decrease. 

¢ 1460 Fortescue Abs. § Lim. Moun.(714) 37 Pensions without 
grete abatyng ofthe Kyngs Revenues. 1548 W. THomas //a/. 
Gram. (1567) Diminuimento, the abatyng or decrease. 1674 
Pravrorp Skill of Musick 1. xi. 38 Those excellent Graces 
and Ornaments... which we call Trills, Grupps, Exclama- 
tions of Increasing or Abating of the Voice. 1699 Evetyn 
Acetaria 12 (1729) Nor ought it to be over-oyl'd, too much 
abating ofits gratefulacidity. 1861 Trencu Seven Ch.in Asia 
77. The abating of any other love but that to God and Christ. 

3. A deducting, or subtracting. 

31557 Recorpe Wheitst. Siijb, Subtraction doeth depend 
onely of the signe of abatemente, which is this —, and signi- 
fieth lesse, or abatyng. c 1620 A. Hume Orthog. Brit. 
Tongue 23 In abating from the word following, we, in the 
north, use a mervelouse libertie. 

Abating (abz'tiy), Af/.a. [f. ABATE v.1+-1NG2.] 
Decreasing, subsiding. 

1727 De For Hist. Apparitions xi. 218 The abating force 
of the water. 1801 Soutury T/alaéa ii. 26 Wks. 1V. 58 To 
deluge o’er with no abating flood Our consummated World. 

Abatis (x'batis). 47/:7., also abattis, abbatis, 
abbattis. [a. Fr. adafis mass of things thrown 
down :—OFTr. abateis:—late L. * abatetic?-us arising 
from throwing down; cf. vb. abaive. See ABATE.] 

A defence constructed by placing felled trees 
lengthwise one over the other with their branches 
towards the enemy’s line, and piling them up until 
a shelter for workmen is obtained. 

_ 1766 Smotterr “7st. Eng. (1828) 11. 391 The ground before 
it [was] covered with an abbatis, or felled trees, with their 
boughs pointing outwards, and projecting in such a manner 
as to render the intrenchment almost inaccessible. 179) 
Netson in Nicolas's Dispatches (ed. 2) 1. 380 The Seamen 
and Carpenters were all night employed in cutting down 
trees to form an abbatis. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurwood’s 
Despatches V\. 504 The first is loop-holed and there is an 
Abbatis in its front. 1847 Giric Battle of Waterloo 152 The 
riflemen attended to their own security by throwing an 
abattis across the chaussée, 1863 Life in the South 11. 160 
An abbatis still surrounded the stone bridge. 1865 Morning 
Star Mar. 30 At about twenty paces in front of this earth- 
work is what is termed the abatis. 

Abatised (abatist), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Provided with an abatis. 

1859 WorcesTER cites Sat. Rev. 

|| Abatjour (abaz#r). Arch. [mod.Fr.=ce qui 
abal le jour, hat throws down the daylight.] A 
sky-light. Tlardly in Eng. use; not in Gwilt. 

Abator! (ibe!'tar, -to:1). [late Anglo-Fr. abalor 
-lour, n. of agent f. abaire; see ABATE v.! and -or. 
Uscd for ABATER in legal scnses.]} 

1. One who abatcs or overthrows a nuisance, etc. 

2. = ABATER. 


tsg2 S. Daniett Compl. of Rosam. (1717) 41 Impiety of 
Times, Chastity’s Abator. 1606 SirGyles Goosecappe siz. H 
That painting 1s pure chastities ahator. 


Abator? (abé!'taz, -to:1). Law [a. late Anglo-Fr. 
abalor, -lour agent n.f.abaire =enbaire: see ABATE” 
and -on.] One who abates, or without right seizes 
upon the possession of a frechold between the death 
of its owner and the entry of the heir or dcvisee. 


ABAYE. 


1531 Dial. on Laws of Eng. u. xii. 81 (1638) The abators were 
bounden in conscience to restore to the executors.. the pro- 
fits. 1629 Coke First Pt. of Inst. 194 Where there bee two 
joynt Abators or Intruders which come in merely by wrong. 
1768 Buackstone Coz. 111. 168 This entry of him is called 
an abatement, and he himself is denominated an abator. 
1832 Ediz. Rev. LV. 324 The abator, or wrongful occupier... 
had entered upon the lands. 


|| Abattoir (abatwa-r). [mod. Fr. f. adattre to 
strike down. See ABATE.] A public slaughter 
house for cattle. 

1840 Perroner THompson E-rercises (1842) V. 340 As the 
sacrifice of one little pig compared with the massive slaughters 
that decorate a Parisian abattoir. 

[Abatude, given by Bailey, etc. as = diminished, 
and in subseq. Dicts. as sb., is merely a dictionary 
travesty of med. Lat. abatuda=abatuta, in Pecunia 
abaluda, clipped money. See Wharton Law Lex. 
(1872) 6.] 

Abature (cbatitu). [a. Fr. abatture, abature, 
throwing down.] The traces left by a stag in the 
underwood through which he has passed. 

1575 G. Turservite Booke of Venerie 68 Of the iudgement 
of the Abatures and beating downe of the lowe twigges 
and the foyles. 1630 Taytor (Water P.) IVs. 1.93 What Ne- 
cromanticke spells are Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes, 
Abatures, and Foyles, Frayenstockes, Frith and Fell, Layres, 
Dewclawes, and Dowlcets, drawing the Covert, Blemishes, 
Jewelling, Avaunt-laye, Allaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Reward, and a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 1751 
Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Age The huntsmen have several other 
marks whereby to know an old hart without seeing him: 
as the clot, entries, abatures, etc. 

Abaundon, see ABANDON. 

+ Aba've, v. Oés., also abaue, abaw(e. [Prob. 
a. OFr. abaub-ir, abab-ir to astonish, confound, 
frighten, disconcert, repr. L. ad to + dalb-ctm stam- 
mering. No Fr. form aéavir is cited by Godef., but 
its rise from abadzr would be regular. The deriva- 
tion from Fr. esbah-77, sometimes proposed, does not 
account for the final -ave, -ave, -awe.}] lrans. To 
put to confusion, discomfit; also 7zz/7-. (rave) to be 

‘confounded (Fr. s’abazbir). 

1303 R. Brunne Handlyug Synne 9536 Loke how 3e mow 
be a-bawede pat seye bat pe Jewe ys sauede. c¢ 1375 CHavu- 
cer Dethe of Bl. (Kairf. MS.) 614 And al abawed where so I 
be Mypees in pledynge and in werre. c1430 LypGaTE Bochas 
(1554) iv. i. ror a, They were abaued [7Aymes with saued]. 
—- Minor Poents 144 To fynde a mene the sowle for to save. 
Of this terrible doolful inspeccioun The peeplis hertys gretly 
gan abave. 

Abaxial (bieksial), 2. Bol. [mod.f.L.abaway 
from +axz-s axle+-AL; less analogically formed 
than the following.] =ABAXILE. 

1857 Henrrey Elem. Botasy 303 It {the embryo] may be 
abamial or excentric, when the layer oftendosperm is thickest 
on one side. 

Abaxile (ebiksail), a. Bot. [mod. f. L. ad 
away from+axz-s axle+-ILE.] Off the axis or 
central line; eccentric. 

1854 Batrour Ox?/. Bot. 265 When the embryo is not in the 
centre of the seed it is abaxile or eccentric. 

+ Abay (abé1'). Ods. [a. OFr. abaz7 barking, f. vb. 
abayer to bark ; cf. mod. Fr. aéo7 in phrase &re aux 
abois, mettre aux abois (found in 15 c.): to be or 
put at day, said of the stag etc. in the moment of 
extremity, when closed in by the dogs which are 
barking after him. See Bay 54.3] 

1. Barking, baying of dogs upon their prey; espe- 
cially when they have run it down, and are closing 
round it. 70 stand al abay, said of the dogs: to 


stand barking round. 

1580 Baret Alvearie, Abbay is a French woorde, and signi- 
fieth barking against something .. For when the Dere is ut- 
terly wearied and out of breath, then is he faine (setting him- 
selfe to some hedge, tree, etc.) to stande at defiance against 
all the houndes barking rounde about him, and to defende 
himselfe with his hornes, as it were at the sworde poynt, as 
long as he is able. Hereupon we say commonly of men at 
variance: He will holde or keepe him at abbay. 1616 Surev. 
& Markn. Countrey Farme zoo At such times as foxes and 
brocks haue young ones, you must take all your old earth 
dogs, and let them take the earth, afterward when they shal 
begin to stand at an abbaie, then must the young ones he 
brought vnto the mouth of the hole one by one and there 
cause them to heare the abbaie. 


2. To be at abay, said of the hunted animal when 
the dogs ‘stand at abay’ round him, or have re- 
duced him to desperation; hence, to be in ex- 
tremities, to be in straits so as to have nowhere to 


turn, to be in desperation. (Now a/ day.) 

¢1380 Vill. Palerne 46 And euere the dogge at the hole 
held it at a-baye. ¢ 1400 Sir Degrevant 238 Hertus bade at 
abey Onea launde bya ley. ¢ 1430 //ysms to Virg. etc. (1867) 
zo Y am huntid as an herte to a-bay, I not whidir y may me 
turne. 1430 LypGaTE Chvox. Troy. vi. She was at abay yset 
Amyd hope and fearfull dreade also. 1580 SipNey Arcadia 
(1622) 34 The Stagge .. turning his head, made the hounds, 
with change of speech, to testifie that he was at a bay; as if 
from hot pursuit of their enemie, they were suddenly come 
to a parley. 1§96 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 1862, 536/r 
All former purposes were blancked (and) the Governour at 
abay. 1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1851, v. 229 Who like 
a wild Beast at abbay, seeing himself surrounded, desperately 
laid about him, wounding some in his fall. 


+ A-baye, adv. Ods. rare—'. [properly phrase : 


ABAYLE. 


A prep. at + Bay sé. short. f. ABay. OF r. has both 
bayer and abayer. See Bay.] At bay. 

¢1300 Ayug Alis. 3882 Wher hy hym myghte, so hound 
abaye [=as hound at bay], Othir bygile othir bytreye. 

+Abayle, v. Ods. rare—'. [ad. OF r. abailli-er to 
overtake, gain, reach.] To reach, get to. 

1430 Lypcate Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. Or that he the cytye 
myght abayle, Horestes Knyhtes unwarely haue him mette. 

Abb- is often found in older spelling where Ad- 
is now used. Thus abbase, abbatis, abbet, 
abbettor, abbay, abbortive, abbredge, abbut, 
abbuttal, which see under their ordinary spelling 
with one 4. 

Abb (xb). Forms: 1 dwebb, 6web, 4b; 8-9 
abb. [f. A-frefi1+ WEB; ef. OF. azwefan =OUG. 
arweban, mod. G. erweben to weave, f.a up + wefan 
to weave. (Iittmiiller suggests for av-zeb, com- 
paring mod. G. anweben to weave on or to.) An- 
other OF. form was dwef, dwef whenee WooF.] 
The woof or weft ina web. Also attrid. 

a1ooo /E.rricetc. in Wright's Vocabularies 1. 282/1 Stamen 
wearp. Subtimenaweb, [bid.66/1 Subtegmenawebb. Lbid. 
59/2 Trama vel subtemen oweb vel ab. Ibid. 40/1 Trama- 
sertcum seolcen ab.. Linostcma linen wearp, vef wyllen ab. 
1757 Liste //usbandry 500 What is on the back and ribs is 
somewhat finer, and makes, in druggets, the thread called 
abb. 1774 Act 14 Geo. III. c. xxv Frauds are frequently 
committed by persons employed in the woollen manufactory 
. . hy the weavers withholding part of the woof or ahb yarn 
delivered tothem. 1835 Partincton Brit. Cyct. s.v. Abb, the 
-arn of a weaver’s warp, whence the woot of which it is made 
1s termed abb-wool. 


| Abba (ba). [An Aramaie word, Chal. 28 
abbé, Syr. ha? ” abbé or abb6, the father, or O father.] 


Being retained in the Greek text of the N.T., and 
the versions, along with its transl. father, the com- 
bination Adda father is used by devotional writers 
as a title of invoeation to the first person of 
the Trinity. Also a title given in the Syriac and 
Coptie churehes to bishops, and by bishops to 
the patriarch: father, religious superior. 

1382 Wyctir Rom. viii. 16 The spirit of adopcioun of sones 
. . In which we cryen, Abba, fadir. 1557 Geneva, bid. The 
Sprite of adoption, whereby we crye Abba, that is to say, 
Father. 1611 Bisir Jfark xiv. 36 And he said, Abba, father, 
all things are possible vnto thee. 1652 J. Smitn Sef. Disc. 
525 Abba is a word of honour and glory, even as Rabbi: 
whence the Latin Adéas, and our English Abbot, have been 
derived to denote the greatest person in asociety. 1719 Warts 
F/ymn © Behold what wondrous grace’ (556), My faith shall 
Abba, Father, cry And thou the kindred own. 

Abba, obs. form of ABBEY. 

Abbace, obs. form of ABBESS. 

Abbacination, variant of ABACINATION. 

Abbacy (2"bisi), also 5-6 abbasy, 6-7 abba- 
cie. [Amodification of the earlier ABBATIE, assimi- 
lated to forms like prelacy, med. L. -acia, -atia. It 
appears to have been originally a Scotch form.] 


1. The dignity, estate, or jurisdiction of an abbot. 

¢1425 Wynxtown Crov. vu. v. 123 Of byschaprykis, or ab- 
basyis, Or ony kyrkis benefyis. 1552 Lynpesay 77agedie 
53 At Arbroith I began,—Ane Abasie of gret ryches and rent. 
1580 Baret Afvearze, An Abbasie or the office of an Abbot, 
Antistitium. 1634-46 J. Row (the father) Azrk of Scot. 
(1842) 55 That almes be given out of abbacies, as of before. 
1651 Baxter /nf Bapt. 322 Who knoweth not, that a Canon- 
ship, Abbacy, Bishoprick, are but relations? 169: Biount 
Law Dict. Abbacy (adéatia) is the same to an Abbot, as 
Bishoprick to a Bishop ; We may callithis Paternity. 1776 
Avam Saitu Weatth of Nat. 11. v. i. 385 (1869) The abbot . . 
was elected by the monks of the monastery, at least in the 
greater part of abbacies. 1872 W. F. Skene Fordun's Chron. 
II. 413 The word ‘Abthania’” has no connection whatever 
with the word ‘Thanus.’ It is a Latin form of the Gaelic 
word Abdhaine, which is the equivalent of the Latin ‘ Abba- 
tia’ and signifies both the office of Abbot and the territory 
belonging to an Abbacy. 1873 Burton //ist. of Scot. I. xu. 
399 He is called the lord of the Abbacy. 

2. The period during whieh any one is abbot. 

1794 W. Tinpat //ist. Evesham 26 In the second year of 
Randulfs Abbacy Thomas, then dean, went with him to 
Rome. ee R. J. Kine in Academy 3 Nov. 438 The east 
window of Bristol is the work of Edmund Knowle, whose 
long abbacy ranged from 1306 to 1332. 

Abbad, OF. form of AxnBor. 

Abbadisse, OF. form of AnBaTEss, Ods., abbess. 

|| Abbas (bas). The L. original of ABxor, for- 
merly sometimes used as a title in English. 

1377 Lanctanp J’, P¢, B.v.171 Bothe Priour and suppriour, 
And oure pater abbas. 1844 Lincarp //ist. duglo-Saxon 
Ch. (1858) I. iv.135 He became their Abbas or spiritual father. 

Abbas, -se, obs. form of AnBEss. 

Abbat, variant of Aspor. 

|| Abbate (abbi‘te). [Ital.:—L.asdat-em, ABBOT. ] 
An Italian abbot ; the same as the French adéd. 

1822 W. Tavior in Jlonthly Mag. LI. 334 The abbate ob- 
tained a catalogue ofa library extant in the Seraglio. 1860 
Wawtnorxe Alardle farm (1879) U1. xxiv. 241 An abbate.. 
was sitting there. 


+A‘bbatess, a’bbotess. O/s. Forms: 1 ab- 
badisse, abbudisse, abbodisse; 1-4 abbo- 
desse; 2-7 abbatisse, abbatesse ; 5 abatyse. 
[a. abdadissa, late L. and early Rom. pronune. of 
L. abbatissa (ef. Pr. and 1t. abbadessa) fem. of abbas, 
abbat-em, ABBOT ; introduced into Eng. at or soon 


BI 


after the Conversion ; afterwards assimilated to the 
literary L. spelling as addatisse. Tu 2 or 3 the 
Fr. abbesse was introdueed, but the earlier form 
eontinued to exist beside it as abbatesse, abbotess 
till 7.]=AxBBxEss. 

c8s5 O. 2. Chron. an. 680 And py ylcan geare forpferde 
Hild abbodesse on Streonesheale. ¢885 K. Aitrrep Brda 
iv. 24 On Hilde mynstre pare abbudissan wa:s sum brédor 
Ca:dmon gehiten. «1000 A.S. /nst. Polity in Anc, Laws 
II. 320 Riht is pat abbodas & huru abbadissan fieste on 
mynstrum singallice wunian. 1002 Wilf of Wulfric, Cod. 
Dip. V1. 147 And 2Icon abbode and zxatcon abhatissan .v. 
mancusas goldes. 1393 Lanctanp 7”. 7'/.C, vit. 128 Ich haue 
an Aunte to a nunne ‘and to an abbodesse [v. 7. abbesse, 
abbasse]. c1450 in Wright's Mocad. 215 //ec abatissa, a aba- 
tyse. 1538 Le.anp /¢. II. 67, § 6 Bertane was the first Abba- 
tisse therof. 1580 HoLtyuanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong., Abbesse, an 
Abbatesse. 1633 Hanmer Chron. Irct. 60 This Saint Yta was 
an Abbatesse, whose originall was of Meth. 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. xiii. 87 Abbatisses were present, & attested the 
actsofthat Synod. 1649SeLven Laws of f-ng. 1. vii. 15 (1739) 
To govern, chuse, appoint, confirin, and remove Abbots, 
Abbotesses, Presbyters, and Deacons. 1685 R. MorpeNn 
Geogr. Rectified Germany 132 The Abbey Quedelnburg, 
whose Abhatess was sometimes Princess of the Empire. 

Abbathie, variant of ABBATIE, Ods., abbaey. 

Abbatial (abe'fial, a. [a. Fr. adsatial (16th 
eent. in Litt.), ad. late L. abdatedl-1s f. abbatia. 
See ABBATIE and -aL.] Of or pertaining to an ab- 
baey, abbot, or abbess. 

a 1642 Unquuart Rabelais w. xiv. (1855) He was a public 
person, a servant to the monking tribe, apparitor to the ab- 
batial mitre. £747 Carte //ist. Feng. 1.420 The King be- 
caine entitled to the profits of the lands of bishopricks and 
abbatial manses. 1851 Paucrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 366 This 
is not the Cathedral butan Abbatial Church. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V1. x. 445 He bestowed the abbatial benediction 
on Wulfstap. | . 

+ Abbatical (Abe tikal), a. Ods. [f. L. abbat-cm 


ABBOT +-ICAL; apparently by form-assoe. with | 


sabbatical.] = ABBATIAL. 

1655 Futter Ch. /Vist. Let others dispute, whether Ceol- 
wolphus thus dispensed with them by his new Abbatical, or 
old Regal Power. 1774 7. West Antig. of Furness (1805) 75 
Notwithstanding his abbatical dignity. 

+ A’bbatie. Os. Forms: 3 abboddie; 6 ab- 
batie, ab(b)athie. [ad. late L. abdatia, ablathia, 
abbadia (cf. Pr. abadia), n. of state, f. abbat-em 
Assot. Afterwards changed to ABBACY, after words 
in -cy, ad. L. -cia, -t1a.] = ABBACY. 

¢1270 Ax Old English Miscetlany 145 On willames daye 
Re yonger kynges wes pat Abboddie by-numen. 1561 1. 

[orton] Cafvin's Inst. 1v. 28b, Abbaties and priories are 
geuen to very boyes, by priuitege, that is to say, by common 
and ysuall custome. 1655 Futter Ch. f/ist. ww. 147 No 
Bishoprick, Abathie, Dignitie, or Rectorie, of value in Eng- 
land was likely to fall, but a successour in reversion was by 
the Popes provisions fore-appointed for the same. 

ba‘ye. An archaic form of ABBEY, some- 
times found in modern writers. 

1805 Scotr Lay of L. M. 1. xxiv. Glad when he passed the 
tombstones grey, Which girdle round the fair Abbaye. 

|| Abbe (abc). [mod. Fr. abd¢:—OFr. abe, abet :— 
L. abbat-em ; see Appor.] The Freneh title an- 
swering to Eng. adéot, but extended to ‘every one 
who wears an eeclesiastieal dress,’ Littré ; and 
specially applied to one having no assigned eeele- 
siastieal duty, but aeting as a professor, private 
tutor, or master of a household; in whieh sense 
the word is simply transferred into Eng. instead of 
being translated. Thus, ‘Anselm, abbot of Bee,’ 
‘the Abbé Montmoreney.’ Cf. Ital. ABBATE. 

1780 Cowrer /?rog. Error 385 Ere long some bowing, 
smirking, smart Abbé Remarks two loiterers that have lost 
their way. . 

Abbe, v.=/adbbe, common for HAVE in 2-3. 

Abbed, abbeod, obs. forms of ABBorT. 

Abbeit, abbet, abbite, obs. forms of Habit. 

Abbess (2"bés) Forms: 3-7 abbesse ; 4 ab- 
bes(e, abbeys; 4-5 abbas; 4-6 abbasse; 5-6 
abbace; 7-abbess.  [a. OF r. abbesse, abesse, ear- 
lier abedsse, abaésse (Pr. abadessa):~late L. abba- 
dissa, -tissa, fem. of abbdt-enz ABBOT; see -ESS. 
This OFr. form appears beside the earlier ABBA- 
TESS in 2-3, and has superseded it sinee 7.] The 
female superior of a nunnery or convent of women, 
having the same authority over nuns that an abbot 
has over monks. 

1297 R. Grouc. 370 Pe eldeste, pat was at Came nonne & 
abbese. c¢1300 J/e?. //om. 164 That was abbes of a nunrye. 
1393 Gower Conf, III]. 337 His wife. . that was abbesse 
there, Unto his tale hath laid her ere. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 
6352 Somtyme am I prioresse, And now a nonne, & now 
abbesse. ¢1420 Chron. Wilod.155 Bot Radgunde was first 
sacryd Abbas bere. 1482 Monk of Evesham gt A certen 
worschipful abbas was ther. 1513 Lyfe of St. Werburge 78 
And dyd etecte to them *an other abbace. 1590 SHaks. Co. 
Err, \.i, 166 Go some of you, knocke at the Abbey gate, 
And bid the Lady Abbesse come to me. 1859 TENNYSON 
Guinevere 688 And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lied For three brief 
years, and there, an Abbess, past To where beyond these 
voices there is peace. 

Abbest, obs. form of ASBESTos. 

Abbey (bi). Forms: 3-5 abbeye ; 3-S ab- 
baye; 3 abbei; 4 abey; 4-7 abbay; 6 abba, 
abee, abbie, abbeie; 6-8 abby; 3- abbey. [a. 


ABBEY-LUBBER. 


OF r. abare, abeie, abbaie, abbere (mod. abbayre), Vr. 
abadia:—\ate L. abbadia, abbithia, abbatia, n. of 
state, f. abbatem Aupot. Abbey, abbathie, abbacy, 
all represent the same L. word, but English has 
differentiated abbacy and abbey, whieh are both in- 
eltided in L. abéatia, and Fr. abbaye.] 

1. A monastery of rcligious persons secluded from 
the world, and under vows of eelibaey, eonsisting 
of monks governed by an abdot, or of nuns under 
an abdess. The development of meaning was—a. the 
jurisdiction or benefice of an abbot, abbaey. b. the 
religious establishment or corporation. c. the mon- 
astie buildings. But these senses eaunot always be 
separated. 

1250 Lavamon III. r91 At Bangor was on abbey [r205 
inunuclifj ifulled with monekes, /éfd@. III. 192 He hadde 
in sone abbayes [1205 on seuen hepen] sixtene hundred 
monakes. 1297 R. Grouc. 369 Pere, mae batayle was, an 
abbey he let rere. . Pat ys ycluped in Engelond, abbey of 
pe batayte. ¢1300 S¢. Brandan 263 Inte meni o stede, and 
siththe into an Abbei. 1375 Barnour Bruce xx. 599 ‘The 
Ierll of Murreff.. hass gert bery The kyngis hert at the 
abbay of melross. c1qso Lonenicu Gratd liv. 154 In Ab- 
bey [Iosephe] was buryed ful Solempne, Whech Abbey of 
Glaystyngbery now men hald. 1534 Lo. Berners Golden 
Boke of Marcus Auret. (1546) C vi. Hye gyue an abbaye to 
afoole. 1536 Exhortacyon to the North in Vurnivall’s Bal- 
lads from MSS. Abbas to suppresse we haue lytyll nede. 
1548 [Laue Céron. (1809) 129 With great triumph rode these 
ij Cardinalls together to the Abee. 1590 Suaxs. Com. [rr. 
v. 1. 155 Then they fled Into this eRe whether we pursu’d 
them. 1595 — Yon 1. i. 48 Our Ahbies and our Priories 
shall pay Vhis expeditions charge. 1605 Campen Newiaines 
191 William Rufus loved wel to keep vacant Dishopriks and 
Abbies in his handes. 1639 Drumm. or Hawt. Conte to 
Parit, Wks. 1711, 186 Vhat all bishops houses, concierges, 
abbays, and nunries, be made places to entertain souldiers. 
1651 W.G. tr. Cowel's Inst, 204 Had inonies owing to thein 
in the name of their Abbies. 1759 Kopertson //ist. of Scot. 
(1817) 276 The Scottish monarchs had the sole right of no- 
mination to vacant bishoprics and abbeys. 1772 Pexnanr 
Tours in Scotland 255 (1774) All the monks of this abby. 
1861 Wave MMefrose Abbey 251 The estates of the abbey 
were granted by Queen Mary to the earl of Bothwell. 

2. Sinee the dissolution of the monasteries, popit- 
larly applied to the Abbey Chureh, as I] estminster 
Abbey (in London, the Abdey’); entering also into 
the names of private residences, which were formerly 
abbatial houses, as Battle Abbey, Newbattle Abbcy. 

1557 More Richard 111, 192 (1641) Entred the Abbie at 
the Westend. 1584 Powe Lloyd's Cambria 142 The toombe 
of Gerald Sitfylt in the Abbeie of Dore. 1624 Beaust. & Fr. 
(Bell's ed.) Rulea wife w.i.45 This would dorarely inan abby 
window tocozen pilgrims. @ 1674 CLarenpox //zst. Red, 1.1. 
265 The Abby at Westminster. 1712 Avpison Sfectator 
No. 329.1 He had been reading my paper upon Westminstez 
Abbey. 1849 Macautay ///st, Eng. xi. All the steeples from 
the Abbey to the Tower, sent forth a joyous din. 1882 
Daily News 27 April 4/7 In the presence of a large and re- 
presentative gathering the remains of the late Mr. Darwin 
were yesterday interred in Westminster Abbey. 

3. Scotl. The preeincts of the Abbey of Holyrood, 
as a sanetuary for insolvent debtors. 

1709 FounTAINHALL Decisions V1. 518 If he offered to go 
back to the Abbey, and was enticed to stay and hindered to 
go. 21776 Cock Laird (Herd's Baltads Il. 36) When broken, 
frae care The fools are set free, When we make them lairds 
In the Abbey, quoth she. 

4, Attrib. and Comb.; as abbey-church, abbey gate, 
vault, wall, window. 

Also abbey-labourer, a labourer in the service 
of an abbey; abbey-lands, estates of an abbey; 
abbey man, a member of a monastery, a monk ; 
abbey-monger; abbey-stead, a monastic settle- 
ment ; the site of an abbey. 

Also ABBEY-LAIRD, ABBEY-LIKE, ABBEY-LUBBER, 
q.V- 
1649 Drumn. oF Hawtn. 1/tst. Fames WV, Wks.1711,105 She 
was crowned queen of Scotland in the abby-church of Holy- 
rood-house. 1590 Suaks. Com. [err.v.i. 165 Go some of you, 
knocke at the Abbey gate. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. v. 
28 Abbey-labourers, not Abbey-lubbers, like their Succes- 
sours in afler-Ages. 1679 Prance didi. Narrative 30 To 
secure abbey-lands to their owners. ¢15§0 Bare A. /ohax 
27 Thou art styll an abbeman. 1679 Praxcre Add. Narra- 
érve 30 It is almost incredible, what a Qualm. . came over 
the Hearts of the stoutest abby-mongers in England. 1819 
Scort /vanhoe V1. x. 175 It is a rich abbey-stede, and they 
do live upon the fat. 1845 Hirst Poems 43 “Till in abbey- 
vault I sleep. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. y.i. 265 I neuer came 
within these abbey wals. 

Abbey-lai-rd. [See ABBEY 3.] An insolvent 
debtor sheltering in the precinets of Ifolyrood 
Abbey. (Humorous.) 

1861 R. Cuasisers Dom. Ann. Scot. U1). 349 It being part of 
the law of Scotland that diligence cannot be proceeded with 
on Sunday, the Abbey Lairds, as they were jocularly called, 
were enabled to come forth on that day, and mingle tn their 
wonted society. 

+ A‘bbey-like, a. 
monkish. Ods. 

1553-87 Foxe 4. § JJ. 80 eerie admixture ofall these 
abbeiclike additions of moonkish miracles. 1644 R. CU ER 
Cathedr. Newes An Abbey-Like, Corrupt and rotten o™n- 
dition. 

+ Abbey-lubber (c:bisL bor). A Jazy monk ; 
a reproachful name in regular use after the Ke- 


formation. 
1538 Starkey Evg/and 131 (1871) The nuryschyng also of 


Like au abbey; monastic, 


ABBOT. 


a grete sorte of idul abbey-lubbarys wych are apte to no 
thyng but as the byschoppys and abbotys be, only to ete and 
drynke. 1589 THomas NasHe Anat, Adsur. 7 Those exiled 
Abbie-lubbers, from whose idle pens, proceeded those worne 
out impressions of the feyned no where acts, of Arthur of the 
rounde table. 1611 Cotcr., Archimarmitonerastigue, an | 
Abbey-lubber, or Arch-frequenter of the Cloyster beefe-pot, 
or beefe-boyler. 1655 Morret & Besnet Health's [mprov. 
(1746) 365 Maximinus the Emperor, who, like our old Abbay- 
lubbers, did eat till he sweat. 1693 W. Ropertson Pras. 
Gen. 446 A porridge-belly Friar, an abbey lubber. 1705 
Hicker noite Priest-Cr. u. iv. 45 The Dissolutions of Mon- 
asteries, that fed Abby-Lubbers and wanton Nuns. 

Comb. Abbey-lubber-like. 

1570 BARNABE GoocE Pofish Kingdome u. 23 Soabby lubber 
lyke they liue, & Lordes they called bee. 

Abbiliment, see ABILIMENT, HABILIMENT. 

Abbod, early form of ABBzor. 

Abboddie, early form of AnBaTiz, Oés., abbacy. 

Abbodisse, OF. form of ABBATESS, Ods., abbess. 

Abbot (xbet). Forms: 1 abbad, abbud; 1-3 
abbod; 2-3 abbeod; 3-4 abbed; 2- abbot. 
By-form 2-7 abbat. [a. adéad-em, late L. and 
early Rom. pronune. of L. adéat-em, in nom. aédas 
(4th c.), a. Gr. dBBas, ad. Syriac abba, father (see 
Appa), an appellation given originally in the East 
to all monks (cf Ital. and Sp. padre, Fr. f2re), but 
restricted at length in the West to the superior of a 
monastery. Adopted in Eng. at or soon after the 
English Conversion; the original adéad became by 
assimilation to the native ending -zd, -od, abdzd, 
abbod, whence the 13th c. added; the mod. repre- 
sentative would have been aéd (cf. Ger. aé¢), but in 
12th c. the L. abéat-em gave a new literary form 
abbat, under the influence of which OE. abéod be- 
came aééot, found as early as 1123. Addat con- 
tinued as a by-form till 1700, and was especially 
affected by the ecclesiastical writers of 5-7. The 
difference is merely graphical, the atonic -of and 
-at being alike -at.] 

1. The head or superior of an abbey. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries, sometimes applied 
to the layman to whom the revenues of an abbacy 
were impropriated. 
+a. Early form A édod, -ed. 

c 880 K. Atrrep Beda v. 13 On bam mynstre wes.. Ab- 
bad and messepreost AXdelwold haten. gos O. £. Chron. 
(Parker MS.) Eadwold cynges degen, and Cenulf abbod. 
c1175 Lamb, Hom. 93 Bi heore abbodes iwissunge. 1205 
Layamon II. 125 Pe abbed an horse leop.. pus seide be 
abhed [1250 Pe abbod vppe his horse leop.. pus spac be 
abhod}. c¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 314 Ppuruh pen abbodes gro- 
punge. 1297 R. Grouc. 447 3yf byssop, oper abbed, in pys 
lond ded were. 

+b. By-form Addaz. 

c113z0 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1123 And bed his 
biscopes and his abbates and his peignes. 1297 R. Grouc. 
376 Byssopes and abhates to hys wylle echon. ¢ 1400 Rom. 

ose 2694 Fatter than ahbatis or priours. 1571 Br. JEWEL 
On 1 Thessal, (1611) 116 Toachimus an Abbat hath told vs 
Antichrist shall be called, holy Lord, and most holy Pope. 
1598 Haxcuyvt Exg. Voyages J. 71 Confirming likewise al» 
things.. bytheir Abbate. 1614-25 Jx. Boys (Wks. 1630)130 
The begging Frier would be Prior: the Prior, an Abbat. 1691 

Bcount Law Dict., Abbat or Abbot, A Spiritual Lord, that 
has the rule and preheminence over a Religious House. 

e. Current form 4déo¢. 

1123 O.E, Chron. (Laud, MS.) anno 963 [He] halgode him 
pa abbot. /é/d. anno 1123 Ansealm abbot of S. A¢dmund. 
c 7g Easel f. Pl. B. x, 326 Pe abbot of Abyndoun And 
alle [his] issu for euere. ¢ 1489 Pluinpton Corr. 84 My ser- 
vant John Tomlynson hath taken a farmehold of the abut of 
Fountayns.. which the abott wyll record the taking. 161 
Cotar., f¢ inre comme vn Abbé He sweares like an Abbot, 
viz. extreamly. 1613 SHaks. f/ex. VI1/, 1v. ii, 20 O Father 
Abbot ! An old man, broken with the storms of State, Is come 
to layhis weary bonesamong ye. 1641 Les Termes dela Ley 
2 Abbot, was the soveraigne head, or chiefe of those houses, 
which when they stood were called Abbies, and this Abbot to- 
gether with the Monks of the same House, who were called 
the Convent, made a Corporation. 1751 CuamBers Cycl. 
Mitred Ahbots were those privileged to wear the mitre; and 
allowed, withal, a full episcopal authority within their pre- 
cincts. . and were lords of parliament. Of these Sir Edward 
Coke reckons 27 in England. 1845 Disraewi Sy677(1863) 13 
The lay abbot of Marney, also in this instance like the other 
whig lords, was careful to maintain. . a very loyal and dutiful 
though secret correspondence with the court of St. Germains. 
1861 Mottey Dutch Rep. ¥. 270, Provb. When the Abbot 
has dice in his pocket, the convent will play. 

+2. ‘Also a title bornc by several magistrates, and 
other lay persons. Among the Genoese, one of 
their Bageie magistrates was callcd the Abbat 
of the people.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1741. Obs. 

+ 3. Applied ironically to the leader of certain dis- 
orderly festivitics, as the Abbot of ALisrule, Abbot of 
Cnreason, Obs. 

4. Cons. abbot-presbyter. 

1972 Pexnant Tours in Scotland 255 (1774) The island 
always had for a governor an Ahbot-Presbyter, | 

Abbotcy (xbatsi). rave. [f Anpor+-cy; of | 
which ABacy is the ordinary dcrivative.] = Ab- 
BACY, ABBOTSHIP. 

3844 Lincarp ffist, Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) 1h. xiii. 269 
The abbotcy of St. Alban’s. 

Abbotess, variant of ABnATESS, Ods., abbess. | 


+ Abbotric (x:batric). Ods. Forms: 1 abbo- | 
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drice, 2 abbotrice, 3 abbodryche, 6 abbatrik, 
7 abbotrick. [f. ABBoT + -RIC=OE. rice kingdom, 
realm, rule.] The benefice or jurisdiction of an 


abbot ; an abbacy. ; 
¢1120 O. E. Chron, (Laud. MS.) anno 656 On his time 
weex pet abbodrice . . swide rice. /é/d. annog63 He macode 
per twa abbotrice. 1127 /5/d. Pat he ne mihte hafen twa 
abbotrices on hande. c¢ 1200 Charter of Eadweard (1067) 
Cod, Diplom. IV. 225 Ic habbe unnen Baldewine abbot de 
abbotriche inté seint camundes biri. a 1300 O.E. Mise. 145 
And Babe wes Abbodryche. 1553-87 Foxe A. § A. (1596) 
189/2 He had had diverse bishopriks and abbatriks in his 
hand which were vacant. 1711 Mapox 7st, E.ccheg. 7 He 
filled up a great many vacant Bishopriks and Abbotricks. 


Abbotship («bot)fip), also 7 abbatship. [f 
ABBOT +-SHIP.] The office or rule of an abbot; 


abbacy; abbatial termi of office. » 

1495 Vitas Patrum (W. de Worde) 1. clviii. 163 b, All the 
Religious that so besily desyred her to take upon her the 
auctorytee of the abbotshypp. 1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm. 348 a, In steade of one bishoppricke, which they left, 
they had of them again many abbotships, or such other like 
promotions, 1691 Woop A th, O-ron. 11. 114 Richlieu. . con- 
fer’d upon him the abbatship of Charroux. 1872 Spectator 
6 April 444 The last years of John of Whethamstede’s first 
abbotship were not passed without the accustomed miscella- 
neous litigations. | - 

+ Abbre‘viarist. Obs. rare. [f. L. dreviari- 
2m abridgement, epitome + -1sT; whence regularly 
breviarist; expanded into adéreviarist after adébre- 
viate.| One who makes an epitome or compendium. 

1679 Prance Add. Narrative 18 The Dying Speeches of 
all the Criminals are punctually set down by him, by our 
Abbreviarist. | he 

Abbreviate (abrivi,ét), 2/7. a. [ad. L. abére- 
viatus shortened, pa. pple. of adérevid-re, f. ad off, 
or ?ad to+4revid-re to shorten, f. drevi-s short.] 
Abridged, shortened, cut short. At first used both 
as pple. and adj., but afterwards superseded in most 
senses by the normal pple. ABBREVIATED. Now used 
chiefly = ABBREVIATED 2. 

1530 A proper Dyaloge 19 (1863) At seynt Edmundesbury 

. the famous prince duke Humfray of his lyfe was abbre- 
uiate. 1677 Gate Cf. Gentiles II. 11. 146 1 shal give an 
abbreviate Idea or character of his spirit & zele for God. 
1852 J. D. Dana Crustacea uu. 1078 Penult [joint] abbrevi- 
ate. 1860 Gosse Romance Nat, Hist. 357 The muzzle in 
the latter is more abbreviate. : 

+Abbre‘viate, -at, 54. Oss. [Theadj. used ellip- 
tically, like L. aééreviatzm that which is abridged.] 
An abridgement, short sketch, abstract, epitome. 

1531 Exryot Goverzor (1580) 205 An abbreuiate, called of 
y? ee and Latins, Epitoma. 1674 Brevint Sax/ at 
Endor 104 To pick and chuse out of every Creature, as it 
came out, the very best of it for this trne Pandora and true 
Abbreviate of allhis works. 1686 Sir S. Morecanpin Pepys’ 
Diary V1. 153 An unfortunate and fatall accident has lately 
befallen me, of which I shall give you an abbreviat. 1708 
CHAMBERLAYNE State of Gr. Brit. 1. u. xi. gt (1743) ‘the 
Speaker taking the Bill in his hand, reads the Abbreviate or 
Abstract of the said bill. 1716 Woprow Corresf, (1843) II. 
155 This is an abbreviate of this attempt. 

Abbreviate (4br7‘vijcit), v., also 5-7 abreviate. 
[f. ABBREVIATE f//. 2.; or on the analogy of vbs. 
so formed; see -aTE. A direct representative of L, 
abbreviare , as ABRIDGE, and the obs. ABREVY, re- 
present it indirectly, through OFr. aéregier and 
mid. Fr. aérévier. Like the latter, adéreviate, was 
often spelt a-dreviate in 5-7.] To make shorter, 
shorten, cut short in any way. 

1530 Patscr., labrevyate: I makeathyngeshorte, Jeabrege. 
1625 Bacon Essays xxiv. 99 (1862) But it is one Thing to 
Abbreviate by Contracting, Another by Cutting off. 

+41. trans. To make a discourse shorter by omit- 
ting details and preserving the substance ; to 
abridge, condense. Ods. ' 

_ 21450 Chester P1. 1. 2(Sh. Soc.) This matter he abbrevited 
into playes twenty-foure. 1592 GREENE Conny catching 1. 
16 The queane abreuiated her discourse. 1637 RaALeicH 
Mahomet a Abreviated out of two Arabique writers trans- 
lated into Spanish. 1672 Mantey /xterpreter pref., 1 have 
omitted several Matters .. contracted and abbreviated 
Others. 

tb. To make an abstract or brief of, to epitom- 
ize. Obs. 

¢ 1480 Trevisa Higden's Polychr. 1. 21 (Rolls Ser.) Trogus 
Pompeius, in hys x1" iiij. bookes, allemoste of alle the storyes 
of the worlde, whom Justinus his disciple did abbreuiate. 
1603 F1orio Montaigne (1634) 627 To reade, to note, and to 
abbreviate Polibius. 1648-9 Lhe Kingdomes Weekly Intelli- 
gencer Jan, 16 to 23 The high court of Justice did this day sit 
again concerning the triall of the King. The charge was 
brought in and ahreviated. 
ae Math. To reduce (a fraction) to lower terms. 

bs. 

1796 Mathew. Dict. 1.2 To abbreviate fractions in arith- 
metic and algebra, is to lessen proportionally their terms, 
or the numerator and denominator. 

+ 2. itr. To speak or write briefly, to be brief, Oés. 

1597 Warner Albion's Eng, xu. lxxiv. 302 But new Rome 
left, of old Rome now abreuiat we will 1622 MaLyNnEs 
Anc. Law-Merch, 233 To abbreuiate, I do referre the desir- 
ous Reader hereof to Master Hill his booke of Husbandrie. 

3. trans. To shorten by cutting off a part ; to cut 
short. a. Of time. arch. 

1§29 Wuitinton Vudgaria 56 Ryot . . abhreviateth and 
shorteneth many a mannes lyfe. 1621 Burton 4nat. Mel. 
1. I. 3. XV. 130(1651) That adventure themselves and abbre- 
viate their lives for the publike good. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
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Pseud. Ep 300 Against this we might very well set the length 
of their ice Beer the floud, which were abbreviated after. 

b. Of any operation occupying time. 

1494 FaBYAN vu. 333 If it sounde any thynge to theyr dis- 
honoure, than shall it be abreuyatyd or hyd that the trouthe 
shall not be known. 1655 Futter Ch. Ast. 1, ix. 116 King 
Ethelbert was at his Devotions, which he would not omit, 
nor abbreviate for all their Clamour. 1865 E. B. Tytor 
Early Hist, Man. iii. 48 The ancient Egyptian may be seen 
in the sculptures abbreviating the gesture. 

e. Of things material ; mostly fig. arch. 

1552 Latimer Serm. for 3rd Sund, tn Adu. Wks. 11. 287 
His hand is not abbreuiated, or his power diminished. 1599 
A. M. Gabelhouer's Boock of Physicke 178/2 Abbreviate as 
then the bagge, because it may gentlelye, & easilye exulcerate. 
1661 Mitton Accedence (Wks. 1738) 1. 607 The long way is 
much abbreviated, and the labour of understanding much 
more easy. 

d. Of words spoken or written, or symbols of 
any kind: To contract, so that a part stands for 
the whole. Zhe common mod. use. 

1588 SHaxs. L. ZL. L.v.i 26 Heclepeth a Calf, Caufe: Halfe, 
Haufe, neighbour vocatur nebour ; neigh abreuiated ne: this 
is abhominable. 1724 Dr Foretc. A Tour 1. 364 (1769) The 
Exancester of the Saxons, which was afterwards abbreviated 
toExcesterand Exeter. 1880 Grikie Phys. Geog. 1.iv. 27 Paris 
is situated two degrees, twenty minutes, and nine seconds east 
from Greenwich, which is abbreviated thus: 2°20’ 9” E. 

e. Of sounds: To make (2 vowel or syllable) short. 

1699 Bentiey Phalaris 136 The Dorians abbreviate even 
as in the Accusative Plural. 1727 Swirt Let. on Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 188 That barbarous custom of abbreviating 
words to fit them to the measure of their verses. 

Abbreviated (abri-vi,eitéd), A2/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED. It takes the place, to some extent, of AB- 
BREVIATE Jv. a.] 

1. Shortened, cut short, in the various senses of 
the vb. 

1552 LATIMER Ser. 37d S.in Adv. Wks. 11.287 His hand 
is not abbreuiated, or his power diminished. 1870 BowEN 
Logic vii. 221 The syllogism constituting a chain may be 
partly complete and partly abbreviated. 1881 H. James 
jun. Portratt of a Lady liv. (in Macm, Mag. XLV. 7) The 
two ladies faced each other at an abbreviated table. 

2. Nat. Hist. Relatively short; shorter than the 
ordinary type, or than the adjoining parts. 

1870 Hooker Sind. Flora 62 Spergula .. Leaves opposite, 
with abbreviated leaf-buds in their axils. 

+ Abbre‘viately, adv. Oés. rare. [f. ABBRE- 
VIATE a.+-LY2.] Shortly, briefly, concisely. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 31 Abbreuiatly and meetely ac- 
cording to my old Sarum plaine song I haue harpt vpon. 

Abbreviating (abr? vijcitin), vd/. sd. [f. ABBRE- 
VIATE v.+-INGI.] The act or process of shorten- 
ing ; abbreviation, compression. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 343 Both these [prefixes] may 
contribute to the abbreviating of language. 

Abbreviation (abr7vijz''fan), also 5-7 abre- 
viacioun, -ation. [a. Fr. aércviation, ad. L. ab- 
breviation-em, n. of action, f. abbrevid-re: see 
ABBREVIATE. The prefix in Fr. a- has been re- 
fashioned, after L., to ad-.] 

1. The act of shortening, reducing in length. 

1530 Patscr. 193 Abrevyation, zbreviation. 1576 LAMBARDE 
Peramb. Kent 233 (1826) Neither hath this our manner of 
abbreviation, corrupted the names of townes and places onely. 
¢1590 Horsey Travels (Hakl. Soc.) 156 With som small abre- 
viacion and pronunciacion it [the Russian language] coms 
near the Polish. 1605 Timme Quersttanus 1. 164 We come 
.. to the causes of the conseruation, prolongation, destruc- 
tion, and abreuiation of our life. 1824 SoutHey Book ofthe 
Church 1. 311 They might purchase a free passage through 
Purgatory, or at least, an abbreviation of the term. 

2. The result of abbreviating ; an abbreviated or 
reduced form; short summary, abridgement. 

1460 CapcRAvE Chron. 17 Of these thre sones grew al man- 
kynde in this world, and be what order here schul 3e have 
abreviacioun. 1589 Nasne Dedic. to Brune's Menaphou 
(1880) 12 And heere could I enter into a large fielde of invective 
against our abject Abbreviations of Artes. 1791 BosweLL 
Fohnson (1831) 1. 180 Johnson's abbreviations are all distinct 
and applicable toeach subject. 1865 E.B, Tytor Zarly Hist. 
Max. iii. 52 To make a sort of abbreviation of this movement. 

3. esp. A shortened form of a spoken word, or 
written symbol ; a part of a word or symbol stand- 
ing for the whole. 

19727 Swirt Letter on Eng. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 188 Most of the 
books we see now-a-days are full of those manglings and 
abbreviations. 1855 THAckERAY Vewcontes (1872) iv. 35 
Smifite, it must be explained, is a fond abbreviation for Smith- 
field. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 547 The latter 
form is clearly a mere abbreviation. 

Abbreviator (4brivijciter), also 7 -er. [4. L. 
abbreviator, n. of agent f. aébrevia-re to shorten ; 
cf. Fr. abréviateur.} 

1. One who abbreviates, abridges, or shortens. 

1615 HetkiaH Crooke Body of Man 206 Oribasius, the great 
abreuiater of antiquity. 1779 Gippon Afisc. Whs. (1814) 
IV. 565 The opinion which attributes the last-mentioned pas- 
sage to the abbreviator, rather than to the original bistorian. 
1860 ADLER Prov. Poet. xiii. 286 Outlines in which the arid 
band of the abbreviator does not become apparent. 

2. spec. ‘An officer in the court of Rome, ap- 
pointed as assistant to the vice-chancellor for 
drawing up the pope’s briefs, and reducing peti- 
tions, when granted, into proper form for being 
converted into bulls.’ Chambers 1751. 

1532 Addr. from Convoc.in Strvre Mem. Ref. v. 481 The 
writers, abbreviators, and registers of the letters, minutes, 
and bulls. 1611 Cotcr., Abbreuiateur, An abbreuiator; a 
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maker of breefs, or of writs. 1751 Cuamsers Cycl. The 
earliest mention made of abbreviators in the papal court is in 
one of the exfravagantes of John XXII in 1317. . The ab- 
breviators at present make a college of 72 persons, divided 
into two parks orranks. | 

+3. A school of physicians so named. Ods. 

1605 TimMe Quersifanns Pref. v, Among Physitians there 
are Empericks, Dogmaticks, Methodici or Abbreviators, and 
Paracelsians. — ; ‘ 

Abbreviatory (4brivi,iteri), a. rare—9. [f. L. 
abbreviat- ppl. stem of adbrevidre. sec ABBREVIATE 
+-ory.] Tending to abbreviate or shortcn. 

1847 In Craic. 2 

Abbreviature (abr7vijatiiiz, -tf51). [f. L. ad- 
brcviat- (see prec.) + -URE.] 

+1. The process of abbreviating; abbreviation, 


shortening. Odés. 

1659 HAMMonD Ox /?salmts iii. 7, 26 The abbreviature or 
apocope hath no example. ee Jets Taytor Suppl. to 

erm. for Year (1678) 131 I must be forced to use suinmaries 
and arts of abbreviature in the enumerating those things, 

+2. An abbreviated or shortened state, condition, 
or form; shortness. Oés. 

1614 SELDEN Titles of /lonor 114 Cultus alienus siue exe 
traneus, or Idolatrie, which they commonly express by t¥ in 
abbreviature. 1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Dying i. § 3. 27 (1727) 
God in pity . . hath reduced our misery to an abbreviature. 

3. An abbreviated or abridged copy ; an abridge- 
ment, compendium, epitome, or abstract. 

1650 Jer. Tavtor Hoty Dyingiii. § 9. 4 There are certain com- 
pendiums or abbreviatures and shortenings of religion, fitted 
to several states. 1755 Carte ist. Eng. 1V.55 To bestow 
their time in the fathers and councils rather than on compen- 
diums and abbreviatures. 1812 CoLeripGe The Friend v. 
vii. 316 (1867) It is indeed little more than an abbreviature of 
the preceding observation and the deductions therefrom. 

4, An abbreviated or contracted form of a word 
or phrase; a contraction, an abbreviation. 

1630 Jackson Creed viii. 27 Wks. VIII. 116 From mistake 
of letters or abbreviatures by the transcribers. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 35 The hand of Providence writes 
often by abbreviatures. 1724 Woprow Corresf. (1843) III. 
149 The reading was easy to me, though some abbreviatures 
stopped me a little. 

+ Abbrevy(e, abrevye, 2, Obs. rare. [a. 
mid. l'r. abrevie-r, abb-, (14th c.) ad. L. abbrevidre to 
shorten: see ABBREVIATE, the modern form from 
L., and ABRIDGE, the earlier equivalent from OFr. 
abregier.] = ABBREVIATE, ABRIDGE. 

1483 Caxton G. Leg. 424/4 Which hystorye Saint Justyn 
abreuyed or shorted. 

Abbroche, obs. form of ABROACH v. 

+ Abbro‘chment, Ods.; also abrochement. 
[A Dictionary rendering of med. L. abrocamentum, 
used in the Acts of Parlt. of Edw. III., and formed 


apparently on the stem of BRoK-ER, BROK-AGE.] 
1672 T. Maney /2ferpreter, Abbrochment (abbrocamen- 
tune) is a forestalling of a market or fair, by buying up the 
wares before they are exposed to sale in the market or fair, 
and then vending them again by retail. 1691 Biount, &c. 


Abbud, OE. form of ABBoT. 

Abbudisse, OE. form of ABBATESS, Ods., abbess. 

Abbuttal, obs. form of ABuTTAL. 

Abby, obs. form of ABBEY. 

Abbyt(e, obs. form of Hanir. 

ABC (a:bisi), sb. 4-; also written as a word: 
3-6 abece; 5 apece, apecy, apsie; 6 apcie, 
absee, absie, absey, abeesee; 5-7 abce; 6-7 
abcie ; 7 abcee, a-bee-cee. (These xames were 
most frequent in sense 3.) The first three letters 
of the alphabet ; hence 


1. The alphabet itself. [So inOFr. 4 BC, adece.] 

1297 R. Giouc. 266 He was more pan ten 3er old, ar he 
Baie ys abece. 1356 Wvcur Last Age 28 Every lettre in 
pe abece may be souned wip opyn moup save .m. lettre one. 
1387 Trevisa Higden VI. 259 (Rolls Ser.) He founded as 
meny abbayes as bep lettres in be ABC [in alphabeto). ¢1394 
Piers Pl, Crede 9 A and all myn ABC After have I lerned. 
1440 Prompt, Parv. A-pece apecy [1499 abce] alphabeturm, 
abecedarium, a 1§20 Myrroure of Our Ladye 139 There is 
xxii letters in the Abce of hebrew. 1573 Coorer 7hesaurits, 
aAbecedarinm, -rit An Absee. 1611 Fiorio Adece the A BC 
or Criscrosse-row. 1653 Urqunart Aadelais 1. xiv Master 
‘Tubal Holophernes, who taught him his A B C, so well that 
he could say it by heart backwards. 1781 Cowrer Convers. 
14 Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee Those seeds of 
science calledhis ABC. a1845 Hoop Huggins §& Dugeins 5 
I'd carve her name on every tree, But I don’t know my A BC. 
+2. An alphabetical acrostic ; a poem of which 
the successive stanzas, or lines, begin with the letters 
of the alphabet in order. Ods. 

¢1382 Wyciir Feremiah, Prologue 1o In Jewere onli and 
Beniamyn he profeciede, and of his citee the fallingus with 
fourfold abece he weilede. ¢ 1430 The ABC of Aristotle 
(1868) Whoso Malcep to be wiys, & worschip desirib, Lerne 
he oo lettir, & looke on anopir Of pe abc of Aristotill : 
argue not asen pat. 41597 Srrcut £dn. of Chaucer (title) 
Chaucers ABC, called La Pritre de Nostre Dame. 1855 
Bell's Chancer V1. 125 The ABC isa prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin somewhat in the manner of an acrostic. It consists 
of twenty-three stanzas, each of which begins with one of 
the letters of the alphabet, arranged in their order. {It isa 
transl. of the French hymn in Peder. of the Lyfe of Man.) 

3. A spelling-book, or primer, teaching the alpha- 
bet and first elements of reading (Oés.) ; hence 
Jig. the first principles, most elementary part, or 
simplest rudiments (of any subject). 
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cx14q00 Poem in Relig. Antiqg. 1.63 Quan a chyld to scole 
xal set be, A bok hym is browt, Naylyd on a brede of tre, 
That men callytanabece. 1971 Wells & Juv. North. Count. 
(Surtees Soc.) II. 362, xiiij doss’ pap" latten abeesees iij* 
vj"—iiij doss’ abeesees in p'chinent ij*. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Sermons 22/t When he gaue vs his worde, hee did not giue 
vs an A. b.c. onely, but hee taught vs with open mouth. 
$33 GotpinG Calvin on Deutcron. Serm. xix. 110. 27a, Wee 
abide still at our Absie, and wot not what rule or doctrine 
meaneth. a@1593 H. Smitu Sersnons 252 This is the Abce, 
and Primmer, and Grammar, the first lesson and last lesson 
ofa Christian. 1637 Decree of Star Chamb, § 10 (Arber's 
Areop. 14) Any Libles, Testaments... Primers, Abcees, or 
other hooke or books. 1641 Mitton Animadv. (1851) 204 To 
tutor their unsoundnesse with the Abcie ofa Liturgy. 1879 
Farrar St. aul 11. 152 xofe, The notion may be that ritual- 
ism is only the elementary teaching, the A BC of religion, 
4. Attrib, as in ABC-book or abcee-book, 
absey-book, primer, horn-book ; an introductory 
book to any subject, often in catechism or dialogue 
form. So ABC-scholar, ABC-learner, ABC- 
teacher, ‘the ABC( = Alphabetical) Ratlway Guide.’ 
1595 SHAKS. Fohn 1, i. 196 1 begin ‘TI shall beseech you’; 
that 1s question now, And then comes answer like an Absey 
booke : ‘O sir,’ sayes answer, ‘at your best command.’ 1611 
Fiorio Adecedarito, a teacher or learner of ABC; also a 
horne-booke, or A-bee-cee-booke. 1440 it i Parv. A- 
pece lerner, orhe bat lernythe pe abece. Alphabeticus, abece- 
darius. 1580-95 MUNDAY John a Kent etc. 60 Which a meere 
abce scholler in the arte Can doo it with the least facilitie. 
1632 SHERWoop An Abcee-learner or teacher, Abecedatre(Fr.) 
A BC, or abee-cee is even found as a vb. ‘to 


say the alphabet.’ 

1611 FLorio Adeceddre, to alphabet or abee-cee. a 1845 
Hoop Ay Son & Heir 12 Acoppersmith I can’t endure—Nor 
petty usher A BC-ing. 

ABC process (in making artificial manure). 

1879 E. G. BartHotomew in Cassetl’s Tech. Educ. 1, 115 
The ABC isa patented process, and obtains its name from 
the three initial letters of the three principal ingredients. . 
alum, blood, and clay. 

Abcaree, sb. (Anglo-Ind.) See ABKARI. 

ABC-darian, obs. form of ABECEDARIAN. 

Abda, var. of ABADA, Oés. rhinoceros. 


| Abdest (Abdest). (Pers. e301 addast, f. ab 
water + dast hand.] The Mohammedan rite of wash- 
ing the hands before prayer. 


1847 In Craic. 

Abdicable (ze bdikab’l), a. [f. L. abdica-re + 
-BLE, repr. a possible L. *addicabilis.] Capable of 
being abdicated. 


Mod. Such responsibilities are not abdicable at will. 

Abdicant (z‘bdikant), a. and sé. rare. [ad. L. 
abdicant-em pt. pple. of abdicdre, to abdicate ; cf. 
Fr. abdiguant.] 

A. adj. Abdicating, renouncing, who abdicates. 

1654 Wuittock Manners of the Engl. 93 (T.) Wicked Jews, 
murtherers of Christians, monks abdicant of their orders. 

B. sé. One who abdicates. 

Abdicate (a bdikeit), v. [f. L. addiait-, ppl. 
stem of addica-re to renounce, disown, reject; f. 
aé off, away + dicd-re to proclaim, make known.] 

1. trans. To proclaim or declare to be no longer 
one’s own, to disclaim, disown, cast off; esf. to 
disown or disinherit children. Now only as a tech. 
term of Rom. Law (L. addicare filium, also patrem). 

1541 Etyot J. Gov. 149 The father..doeth abdicate nowe 
and then one, that is to saie, putteth them out of his familie. 
1644 Mitton Fees Popul: 34 Parents may not causelessly abdi- 
cate or disinherit children. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece. xv. 
351 (1715) Parents were allow’d to be reconcil'd to their chil- 
dren, but after that could never abdicate them again. a1 3 
Suenstone £ssays 117 Wherever I disesteemed, I woul 
abdicate my first cousin. 1828 Sewett Oxf Pr. Essay 70 Sons 
were exposed, abdicated, and sold by the laws of Solon. 

+ 2. To depose (from an office or dignity). Ods. 

1621 Burton Anat, Afed. 1. 2. 1. xv, 127 (1651) The Turks 
abdicated Cernutus, the next heir, from the empire. 

+3. refi. To formally cut oneself off, sever, or 
separate oneself from anything ; es/. to divest one- 
self of an office (L. abdicare se magistratu). Obs. 

1548 Hart Chron. Introd. Hist. Hen. IV. 11 (1809) To per- 
swade a man..to Abdicate himselfe from his empire and im- 
periall preheminence. 1689 Evetyn J/e. (1857) II. 299 
The great convention. . resolved that King James. . had 
by demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his right. 
1689 H. More J/yst. /2177. 28 A Prince.. who, by transgressing 
against the Laws of the Constitution, hath abdicated him- 
self from the Government, and stands virtually Deposed. 

+4. trans. To put away, cast off, discard (any- 
thing). Ods. 

1553-87 Foxe 4. § If. (1596) 333/2 The King our soue- 
reigne lord and maister cannot abdicate from himselfe this 
right. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 343 Neither hast thou, 
O Cyrus, so well known me as to abdicate thine Idolatry. 
1642 Rocers .Vaamax 527 If the Lord Jesus purposely would 
defile and abdicate the seventh day Sabbath of the Jew. 
1688-9 Lavy R. Russece Leffers No. 84. II. 11 Accidents may 
abdicate your opinion. | : 

5. To formally give up (a right, trust, office, or 
dignity) ; to renounce, lay down, surrender, aban- 
don ; at first implying voluntary renunciation, but 
now including the idea of abandonment by default. 
See the parliamentary discussions of 1688. 

ap33 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 41 Abdicating our jose rivileges, 
1688 Lp. Somers Speech on the Vacation of the Throne ‘The 
word abdicate doth naturally and properly signify, entirely 
torenounce, to throw off, disown, relinquish any thing or per- 
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son, So as to have no further to do with it; and that whether 
it be done by express words or in writing (which is the sense 
your Lordships put upon it, and which is properly called re- 
signation or cession), or by doing such acts as are inconsistent 
with the holding and retaining of the thing, which the Com. 
inons take to be the present case. 1726 De For Hist. Devit 
(1840) 1. i. 14 The thrones which the Devil and his followers 
abdicated and were deposed from. 1783 Jounson Club Rules 
in Bostvell (1816) 1V. 277 Whoever shall for three monthis to. 
gether omittoattend.. shall be considered as having abdicated 
the club. 1805 Foster #ssays t. vii. 90 To have abdicated 
the dignity of reason. 1857 Parscott Atif. i. 10 The Re- 
gent Mary formally abdicated her authority. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Ec. Art, 5 A power not indeed to be envied. . but still 
less to be abdicated or despised. 

6. Comm. Law. Said of the insurer surrendering 
his rights of ownership to the underwriters. 

1755 N. Macens £ss, /nusur. 11. 36 The Owners of such 
Gold, Silver, or Pearls, cannot renounce or abdicate them 
to the Underwriters. 

7. adsol. (by ellipsis of the thing resigned, usually 
the throne or crown). To renounce or relinquish 
sovereignty, or its equivalent. 

a1704 1. Brown Lfigr. Wks. 1730 1. 121 Either he must 
abdicate or thou. 1726 De Foe //rst. Devil (1840) ni. i. 181 
The Devil abdicated for awhile. 1837 Cartyte French Rew. 
I. vit. xi. 399 Is it not strange so few kings abdicate ; and 
none yet heard of has heen known tocommit suicide? 1879 
Gtapstone Gleanings III. i. 5 Whe Majority have in virtue 
and effect abdicated, and their opponents are the true and 
genuine corporation. , 

Abdicated (2‘bdike'téd), p7/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Formally renounced, resigned, or given up. 
Used especially of a possession, right, or function. 

1688 Lp. Somers Sfeechk, It is an entire alienation of the 
thing abdicated, and so standsin opposition to dicare. 1689 
Apol. Fail. Walker's Acc. 25 A Head Abdicated of Reason 
and Five Senses. 1713 Appison Jo Str Godf. Kuneller Old 
Saturn too, with up-cast eyes, Beheld his abdicated skies. 
1728 G. Carteton Jem. Eng. Officer 233 The Siege thus 
abdicated (if I may use a modern Phrase). 1852 Cockaurn 
Life of Fefirey \. 26 Some new obstacle to my belief, which 
might return me to my abdicated opinion. 

2. Deposed from an office, function, or dignity. 
In 17th c. including deposition by others (see AB- 
DICATE 2), but now always, sclf-deposed, having 
formally laid down or divested himself of a dignity 
or trust. (See the ambiguity of its application to 
James IT.) 

1691 New Disc. Old Intreague xviii. 15. So found too late 
their abdicated James. 1714 Swirt State of Affairs Wks. 
II. 1. 215 Those who wish to see the son of the abdicated 
prince upon the throne. 1781 Giason D. & F. IT. xli. 531 The 
abdicated monarch fled from the justice ofhiscountry. 1825 
Soutuey in Q. Nev. XXXII. 368 That strange personage, 
Christina, the abdicated Queen of Scotland. 1866 Howect 
Venetian Life xx. 349 The abdicated Emperor of Austria. 

Abdicating (e bdike'tin), vd/. sd. [f. ABpicaTE 
v.+-INGI.] The act of formally resigning, renounc- 
ing, or abandoning. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1673 Lady's Calling 1. § 2.7.14 If the abdicating a child be 
a thing so unnatural. 1689 Lp. Somers Sgeech, For Ab- 
dicating a thing it is sufficient to do an act which is in- 
consistent with retaining it. 1809 Tomtins Law Dict. s. v. 
On King James II’s leaving the kingdom, and abdicating 
the government. 1875 H. E. Mannix Jfission of //oly 
Ghost iii. 87 It is not content with abdicating the powers of 
reason. 

Abdication (zbdikz'-Jan). [ad. L. abdication- 
em, n. of action, from addicadre: see ABDICATE and 
-10N.] The act of abdicating, in various senses of vb. 

1. The action of formally renouncing, disowning, 
or casting off. Now only applied to the disown- 
ing of a son in Roman Law. 

1wssz R. Hucoet Abcedarium, Abdication, as when the 
father doth wyllyngly exclude the sonne from hisinheritaunce, 
Abdicatio, 1615 Br. Hatt Contemp, 1. 66 A just abdication 
from thy favour and protection, and an interminable seisure 
by satan. 1651 Hosses Gov. § Soc. ix. § 7. 139 A son also 
is freed from subjection in the same manner as a subject and 
servant are. For emancipation is the same thing with manu- 
mission, and abdication with banishment. 

+2. Deposition from sovereignty. Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Elem. of Power & Suby. 57 Who. . had they 
been able, would have advanced the power of the Senate to 
the abdication of Czsars. 

3. Resignation, surrender, renunciation (genc- 


tally). Const. of 

1618 Be. Hate Aighfeous Mammon 719 Both in preparation 
of mind, and (when need is) in a charitableabdication, hearken 
to the duties which God layes upon you. 1668 J. How: 
Blessedness of the Righteous (Wks. 1834) 261/2 Which abdi- 
cation of the earth, as none of their country. 1695 4. 
Const, Eng. 61 The doing of any act that is utterly inconsistent 
with the being or end of the thing for which it is ordained, is 
as true a renouncing, or abdication of that thing as if it were 
made in express words. 1786 Burke Articles agt, llastings 
Whs. XII. 323 He recommends an entire abdication for ever, 
-- of all power and authority. 1848 Lytton //aro/d wv. i. 73 
He implored the Earl to aid his abdication of the throne. 

4. esp. Resignation or abandonment, either formal 
or virtual, of sovereignty or other high trust. 

‘It is used when there is only an implicit Renunciation, as 
when a Person does Actions that are altogether inconsistent 
with his Trust.’ Baivey 1721. : 

1688 in Somers's Tracts 1. 441 They pitched upon Derelic- 
tion or Abdication, not that either of these were commensu- 
rate to the state of the business, 1726 De For //ist, Devel 
(1840) 1. i. ry The abdication and expulsion of the Devil and 
his angels. 1781 Gispon Decl. & Fad/ II. 2 After the defeat 
and abdication of Licinius, his victorious Na te ar 
to lay the foundations of acity. 1809 Tonuns Law Dict. 


ABDICATIVE. 


s.v. Abdication, in general, is where a magistrate or person in 
office, renounces and gives up the same before the term of ser- 
vice is expired. 1843 Lytron Last of Barous ui, v. 173 What 
suicide js to a man, abdication is to a king. ; ‘ 

5. Comm. Law. Formal renunciation orrelinquish- 
ment of the ownership of goods by an insurer to the 
underwriters ; abandonment. 

1755 N. Macens Zss. /usur, 11. 38 A Ship is unfit to pro- 
secute her Voyage, when an Abdication is made before the 
justice and Leave given to discharge her. 

Abdicative (x bdikeitiv), a. rave. [f. L. a6- 
dicativ-us, £. abdicdt-us; see ABDICATE and -IVE.] 
‘Causing or implying abdication.’ J. 

1731 Baitty, whence in JoHNSON 1755, etc. 

Abdicator (z'bdike:taz). [L. n. of agent from 
abdicare; see ABDICATE and -on.] One who ab- 
dicates. 

1864 Daily Telegraph Nov. 16 It is hard to lose a crown 
where the civil list can never be; it is painful to abdicate 
when the abdicator has no pension for his abdication. | 

+A‘bdite, a. Obs. rare—. [ad. L.abdit-us hidden 
away, pa. pple. of add-ere to put away, hide ; f. ad 
off, away +ad-re to give, put. Cf. reconditus re- 
condite.] Hidden away, put out of the way. 

1635 Hevwoop /Hierarchie vin. 561 Things supernatural 
we finde The depth whereof we cannot well conceive To 
[=too] Abdite and retruse from man’s weake minde. 


+ A‘bditive (2bditiv), a. Ods—° [f. L. additiv- 
us, f. abdit-us: see prec. and -IvE.] ‘ Having the 
power or quality of hiding.’ J. 

1731 Baitey, whence in JoHNSON 1755, etc. 

Abditory (zbditeri). [ad. L. abditori-um a 
hiding-place, f. abdit-, ppl. stem of adbdére: see 
prec. and -orny.] A hidden or withdrawn place, a 
concealed repository. 

1658 Dr. Ropinson £udoxa 162 In the center of the kernel 
of grain, as the safest abditory, is the source of germination. 
1809 ‘Touuns Law Dict. s.v., Abditoriutn, An abditory or 
hiding- place, to hide and preserve goods, plate, or money. 

Abdomen (2bdéumén). fa. L. abdomen, of 
unknown etymology; it has been suggested from 
abd-tve to stow away, conceal, cover; and from 
adeps, adip-em, fat, as if for *adipomen. Occurs 
first in transl. from French.] 

+1. orzg. Fat deposited round the belly; the fleshy 


parts of the belly or paunch. Obs. 

1541 Copcanp tr. Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Gij, The mem- 
brane y* is stretched vnder labdomen [=é’aéclommenx]. 1601 
Horranp Pliny (1634) I. 344 In old time they called this 
morcell in Latine Abdomen. 1607 Torsert Four-footed 
Beasts (1673) 300 Acétes is a swelling in the covering of the 
belly, called of the Physitians Abdomen, comprebending both 
the skin, the fat, eight muscles, and the film or panicle called 
Peritoneum. 169z Corres, Abdomen, the Fat which is about 
the Belly. 

2. -inat. The belly; the lower cavity of the body, 
from the diaphragm downwards, which contains 
the stomach, bowels, and other organs of nutrition; 
sometimes uscd as including, and sometimes as 
excluding, the pelvic cavity; and often in Maz. 
ffist. used of the outer surface of the belly. 

1615 H. Crooxe Sody of Max 796 There bee tenne Muscles 
which couer the nether Belly, on either side fiue, called the 
Muscles of the Abdomen, 1656 Ripciey Pract. of Physick 
a4 It floweth down into the cavity of the Abdomen. 1751 
Cuampers CycZ. The abdomen is lined internally with a thin 
soft membrane. . called the peritonzeuin. a CARPENTER 
Zool. § 74 The skin of the ahdomen, in front of the mammary 
zlands, forms a pouch which contains and protects the young 
fof Kangaroos, etc.]. 1872 Huxtrv Physiology. 5 The trunk 
is naturally divided into the chest or thorax, and the belly 
or abdomen. 

3. Zooi. In the higher Arthropoda (as insects, 
spiders, and crabs), the posterior division of the 
body, usually distinctly marked off from the an- 
terior part containing the thorax and head. 

1788 9 Howarp .Vew Royal Cycl. 1230 In insects of the 
third order . . the head, thorax, and abdomen are wholly 
different from those of the other orders, 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. §739 The body [of Spiders]is composed of two principal 
parts nearly always distinct :—one called the cephalo-thorax 
.. the other termed the aédomen. 1855 Gosse Marine Zool. 
I. 157 [The crabs have the] abdomen little developed, bent 
under the body, with no trace of a swimming tail. 1868 
Duncan /usect World Intr. g In the perfect insect the ab- 
domen does not carry cither the wings or the legs. 

Abdominal (Zbdp'minal), a. and sd, [ad. mod. 
L. ahdominal-ts, f. abdimen, abdimin-; see -Au.]} 

A. adj. 

1. Anat. Of or pertaining to the abdoinen; ventral. 

1746 Dr. RK. James /utrod. to Moffet’s Health's Impr. 8 
The perpetual Compressure of the Stomach, and all the 
abdominal Viscera. 1836 ‘Toon Cyc. Ax. & Ph. 1.16 A 
degree of antagonism exists between the diaphragm and the 
abdominal muscles. 1870 Roiteston Animal Life 7 The 
walls of the abdominal and pelvic cavities. 1874 Woop Nav. 
/Tist. 554 Vhat which is found on the under surface and in 
front of the vent is called the abdominal fin. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
ZLex.81n man the respiration is said to be abdominal, in 
woinan thoracic. 

2. Zool. \iclonging or attached to the abdomen 
of inseets and crustacea. 

1874 Lussock Orig. Metam. /nsects 1.7 Like caterpillars, 
having three pairs of legs and in the former case abdominal 
pro-legs as well. 1877 Huxiey Awat. Juv. An. vi. 346 Cyn- 
thia has its branchial appendages attached tu the abdominal 
members. 
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8. Zool. Epithet of an order of fishes, a division 
of the soft-finned group of the Osseous fishes, having 
the ventral fins under the belly, as in the common 
carp, salmon, herring, ete. 

1835 Kirsy Had, § /xst. cn, 1. ii. 113 The herring... belongs 
to the tribe called abdominal fishes, or those whose ventral fins 
are behind the pectoral. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 8 573 [These] 
have greater facility of ascending and descending than the 
abdominal fishes. 1854 BapHam Prose Hadieutics 235 That 
grand ichthyological section called abdominal, of which the 
leading feature is to have the belly-fins suspended behind the 
pectorals or side-fins. : : 

B. sé. An abdominal fish; in A/, Abdominals, 
more commonly L. |] Abdominales (-éi17z), the 
order of soft-fiuned Osseous fishes, which have the 
ventral fins under the abdomen and behind the 
pectorals. 

| Abdominalia (@bdg:minzilia). Zoo/. [mod. 
L. pl. neut. of abdomindlis; see ABDOMINAL: sc. 
animalia animals.} An order of the Cirripedes 
or barnacles, having the body composed of one 
cephalic, seven thoracic, and three abdominal seg- 
ments, the latter bearing three pairs of cirri. 

1876 Benepen 42. Parasites 55 The whole family of the 
Abonieie: a name proposed by Darwin, if I am not mis- 
taken, have the sexes separate. , ae 

Abdominoscopy (&bdp:ming'scdpi). Aled. 
[mod. f. L. abdimen, abdimin-, + Gr. -cxonta look- 
ing at, viewing; see -scopy.J ‘Term for the 
operation or mode of ascertaining the existence of 
abdominal disease by percussion mediate or imme- 
diate, by inspection, measurement, and manual ex- 
amination.’ Mayne 1851. 

Not in Craic 1847. " 

Abdominous (&bdg'minas), a. [f. L. abdomen, 
abdomin-, + -oUS, as if from a L. *abdominosus.] 
Having a paunch, or big belly; corpulent. 

1651 CLEVELAND Dial. Two Zealots 44 (Wks. 1677) 34 It’s so 
abdominous [1s¢ ed. abominous]. The Trojan Nag was not so 
fully lin’d. 1655 Futter Ch. Hiés¢. x. xvii. 1o He was. . some- 
what abdominous, and corpulentin his body. a@1782z Cowrer 
Pr. Error 217 Gorgonius sits, abdominousand wan, Like a fat 
squab upon a Chinesefan. 1878 H. M.Stanrey Dark Cont. 
1. xv. 3 To see him surrounded by fat wives and abdominous 


hrats. 

Abduce (bdiz's), v. arch. fad. L. abditc-tre 
to lead away; f. ad off, away + dzc-cre to lead. 
Now generally replaced by ABDvuctT.] 

1. To lead or draw away by act or persuasion; to 


abduct. 

1537 State Papers Hen.VTI, 1. 557 From the whych opinion 
1] colde not abduce them with all my endevor. 1863 V. § Q. 
3rd Ser. III. 284 Sir Henry Hayes, a gallant Corcagian knight, 
abduced a Quaker damsel. 

+2. To draw away, as by an abducent or abductor 
muscle. Oés. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xx. 156 If we abduce 
the eye into either corner, the object will not duplicate. 


Abducent (&bdi7sént), pf/. a. [ad. L. ad- 
diicent-em pr. pple. of abditc-cre: see ABDUCE.] 
Drawing away or out. Used chiefly in anatomy, as 
the opposite of adducent. 

1713 DerHam Physico- Theol. wv. ii [This] is the case of the 
adducent and abducent muscles [ofthe eye]. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. s. v. Abductor, Adductor or Abducent in anatomy, a 
name common to several muscles whose action is the with- 
drawing, opening, or pulling back, the parts they are fixed to. 
1875 Eucyc. Brit. (ed. 9) 1. 881 The Abducent or sixth nerve 
springs out of the groove between the lower border of the 
pons and the anterior pyramid of the medulla oblongata. 


Abduct (#bda'kt), v. [f. L. adduct-um, pa. pple. 
of abditc-erc; see ABDUCE. Cf. conduct, induct.] 
Not in Craig 18475 the earlier word was ABDUCE. 

1. To lead or take away improperly, whether by 
force or fraud; to carry off, to kidnap. Applied 
especially to the illegal carrying off of a woman 
or child. 

1834 Lanpor /mag. Couv., Exam. of Shaksp. (Sir Thos. 
Lucy Zog.) That a goose on the common.. may be seized, 
bagged, and abducted, with far less offence to the laws. 
1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. Il. 1v. 227 His Majesty has been 
abducted, or spirited away, ‘enlevé,’ by some person or per- 
sons unknown, 1848 Leicn Hunr Far of Honey v. 63 Two 
foxes, one of whom is meditating to abduct his breakfast. 
1861 Sat, Rev. No. 286. 400 The dairymaid . . is courted by 
her master’s son, and afterwards forcibly abducted by the 
same villain, 1877 STEPHEN Crim. Law xxx. 179 A and B, 
two girls under 16, run away from home together. Neither 
abducts the other. 

2. To draw away (any member of the body) from 
its natural or ordinary position. 

1836 ‘Topp Cyc. An, & Ph. 1. 297/1 The second [muscle] 
goes to the base of the first toe, and abducts it. 1846 J. 
Mitter /’vact. of Surg. xl. 639 Dislocation [of the Hip] 


downwards .. The thigh is much abducted, and cannot be 
brought near its fellow. 


Abducted (xbdzktéd), p44 a. [f. pree. + -Ep.] 

1. Led or carried away improperly, kidnapped. 

1878 J. Beersoum Wanderings in Patagouia His wrongs 
avenged, and his abducted wives restored to his affectionate 
keeping. 1882 J. Hawruorne Fortune's Foolt. xii. (in Aacur, 
Mag. XLV. 273) By to-inorrow morning Madeleine would 
have lived out her character of the abducted heiress. 

2. Of a member of the body: Drawn away. 

1872 Huxtey Physiology vii. 174 A limb is . . abducted 
when it is drawn away froin the middle line. 


ABEAR. 


Abduction (zbdzkfen). [ad. L. abduction-em 
n. of action f. abdiicére 5 cf. Fr. abduction: see AB- 
pucE.] A leading or drawing away, in var. senses 
of vbs. abduce and abduct. In Johnson 1773, with 
no quot., but much earlier in dAxatomy and Logic. 

1. A leading away. 

1626 Cockeram, Adduction a leading away. 1873 Tzses 
Sept. 9 Increased abduction of the stream by the water com- 
panies. 

2. The act of illegally carrying off or leading 
away anyone, such as a wife, child, ward, voter. 
Applied. to any leading away of a minor under the 
age of sixteen, without the consent of the parent or 
guardian ; and the forcié/e carrying off of any one 
above that age. 

1768 Biracxst. Cont. IV. 1v. xv. § 9. 218 The other offence, 
that of kidnapping, being the forcible abduction or stealing 
away of a man, woman, or child from their own country, and 
sending them into another, was capital by the Jewish law. 
1833 Peuny Cyc. 1. 19/1 The forcible abduction and marriage 
of women isafelony. 1835 THirLwWaLt Greece |. v. 153 Inthe 
abduction of Helen, Paris repeats an exploit attributed to 
Theseus. ; 

3. The muscular withdrawal of a limb or other 
part of the body outward from the medial line. 

1666 J. Smith Soloszon’s Portr. Old A ge (1676) 62 If we con- 
sider how they [the muscles] can stir the limb inward and out- 
ward, they can perform adduction, abduction. 1787 A. Fyre 
Compeud. of Auat, (1815) 1. 1. 294 Pyriformzs [Muscle] . . 
Action: To assist in the Abduction of the Thigh, and in 
its rotation outwards. 1836 Topp Cycl. Ax. § Ph. 1. 156/ 
Those motions of inclination of the foot known under the 
names of adduction and abduction. . take place in the joints 
of the tarsus, : 3 

4. Surg. The separation of contiguous parts after 
a transverse fracture, causing the gaping of a wound, 
the recession of the two parts ofa broken bone, etc. 

1753 CnamBers Cyc. Supf.s.v. This Abduction is the same 
with what Greek writers call avayza or améxAacua. . some 
Latin writers call it abruptio. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. 

5. Logic. A syllogism, of which the major pre- 
miss is certain, and the minor only probable, so 
that the conclusion has only the probability of the 
minor; apagoge. 

1696 Priitips, Abduction is an Argument which leads from 
the conclusion to the demonstrations of the hidden and not 
signified Proposition. 1766 Scott Dict. Arts §& Science 
Abduction, in logic a form of reasoning called by the Greeks 
apagoge, in which the greater extreme is evidently contained 
in the medium, but the medinm not so evidently in the lesser 
extreme. 1872 Grote Aristotle 1. vi. 290 After adverting to 
another variety of ratiocinative procedure, which he calls 
Apagoge or Abduction... Aristotle goes on to treat of Objec- 
tion generally. 


Abductor (£bdaktas). [a. mod. L. abductor, 
n. of agent, f. addzic-ére: see ABDUCE and -oR. 
Adopted in Eng. from the language of anatomy.] 

1. zat. A muscle which serves to draw any part 
of the body from its normal position, or from the 
median line of the body. (Often treated as Lat. 


with pl. adductdr-cs.) Also attrib. with muscle. 

1615 H. Crooxe Body of Mau 743 For euery Muscle almost 
hath set vnto him another, whose action is contrary to his as 
.. to an adductor is set an abductor. 1713 Dernam Physéco- 
Theol. v. ii. 327 By being inserted into one of the Sesamoid 
Bones of the great Toe, diverts the Power of the Abductor 
Muscle. 1787 Hunter in Phil Trans. LX XVI. 439 The 
muscles that open the eyelids . . may be called the elevator, 
depressor, adductor, and abductor. 1828 Quain E/ew. of 
el nat. (1848) I. 11. 412 The abductor of the great toe is placed 
horizontally along the inner side of the sole of the foot. 1872 
Mivart Axatouy viii. 282 Some muscles move a bone away 
from a given axis, and are therefore termed abductors. 

2. One who abducts or illegally leads away. (A 
modern use, not in Todd 1813.) 

1847 Craic, Adductor, one guilty ofabduction. 1872 Daily 
News Nov. 6 The womei themselves, most interested in the 
immunities of their sex, usually gave tbeir sympathy to the 
abductors. ; 

A-be, Sc. [Prob. for a¢ de, early northern infini- 
tive=to be.] In phr. /et a de: let be, let alone; 
not to mention. 

1818 Scotr Br. of Lamm. | hate fords at a’ times, let abe 
when there’s thousands of armed men on the other side. 
1822 — Pirate xxxvii. 288 (1859) 1 am for let-a-be for let-a-be, 
as the boys say. 

Abe, obs. form of ABYE 2. 


Abeal, obs. form of ABELE. 


Abeam (ab7'm), adv. or pred. a., prop. phrase. 
Naut. [f. A prep.) of general direction + BEaM sé. 
The ‘beams’ ofa ship lie at right angles to the keel.] 
In a line at right angles to the ship’s length, op- 
posite to the centre of her side; adreast of her 
actual position, as dist. from afore or ahead, abaft 
or astern. Const. of, 

¢ 1836 M. Scorr Cruise of the dae (1863) 23 What is that 
abeam of us? said Mr. Sprawl, who had now come on deck. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. (1856) x11. 29 Cape Farewell 
was on our starboard quarter, and the Land of Desolation 
nearly abeam. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports u. vill. 1. 
§5. 619 When he has brought N. to bear exactly a-beam eight 
points from the direction of the vessel’s head. ’ 

Abear (Abé1), v. s¢v. Past and pple., as in Bear, 
butnowobs. [OE. aderan, f. A- pref.t + beran Bear.) 

+1. To bear, carry. Odés. 

«1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 4 Hefige byrdyna le man 
aberan ne mez. ¢ 1160 Hatt. Gosp. ibid. Hehge byrdene 


ABEAR. 


be man abere ne maz. axz00 Cotton Hom. 225 Pat flod 
wex and aber up pan arc. ; 

2. To endure, suffer; now always with casnot. 
A word of honorable antiquity, widely diffused in 
the dialects ; in London reckoncd as a vulgarism. 

¢ 885 K. AEirrep Boeth. xxxix. ro Hi ne magon n&n ear- 
foda aberan. ¢1175 Land. Hon. 35 Heo [pe saule] ne mei 
abeoren alla pa sunne be be mon uppon hire ded. c 1230 
Ancren R twle 158 Polemod is pe pet be Ideliche abered wouh 
pet me ded him. 1836-7 Dickens Sketches (1850) 151/2 The 
young lady denied having formed any such engagements at 
all—she couldn’t abear the men, they were such deceivers. 
1855 ATKINSON Whitby Glossary s.v. She cannot abear that 
man, very muchdislikeshim. 1861 Dickens Great E-xpec. |. 
vii. 96 He couldn’t abear to be without us. 1864 TENNYSON 
-Vorthern Farmer 64 1 couldn abear to see it. 

+3. ref. To comport or demean oneself. Oés. 

1596 SPENSER F. (Q. v. xii. 19 So did the faerie knight him- 
selfe abeare, And stouped oft his head from shame to shield. 
/bid. vt. ix. 45 Thus did the gentle knight himselfe abeare. 


+ Abearr, sd. Obs. rare. [f.thevb.] Bearing, 
gesture, action, behaviour. 

€1335 SHOREHAM Poems 60 And jef the man other that wyf 
By cheaunce doumbe were, 3ef may wyten hare assent By 
soum other abere. 1655 H. VauGuan Srlex Scint (1858) 11. 
149 I met with a dead man, Who, noting well my vain abear, 
Thus unto me began. eS 

Abearance (abérans). [f. ABEAR v.+-ANCE, 
being a synonym of ABEARING, on the analogy of 
the pairs appearing, appearance, abhorring, abhor- 
rence, etc., formed on vbs. of Romance origin.] 


Behaviour ; always in phr. good abcarance. 

1s68 Watson Polybius 93a, Of their confederates and 
mates they would cut of, and keep the lands, for good abear- 
ance. ¢1630 Jackson Creed u. xxxi. Wks. II. 144 The su- 
preme magistrate might bind their tongues and pens to good 
abearance. 1683 Co/. Kec. Pennsylv, 1. 88 To finde good 
security for thy good abearance. 1768 Biacxst. Comm. 1V. 
256 The other species of recognizance with sureties is for 
the good abearance or good behaviour. 

+Abea‘ring (abé-rin), vd/. sé. Obs. [f. ABEARv. 
+-1nGl.] The action of comporting or behaving 
oneself; behaviour, conduct. Nearly always in 
the legal phr. good abearing, which early passed 
into popular use. Supplanted bythe hybrid synonym 
ABEARANCE. 

1494 Fapyan vi. cliv. 141 That there after he shulde be of 
good aberynge to warde the kyng. 1534 More Von the 
Passion Wks. 1557, 1289/1 Man should.. haue standen styl 
vpon the wynning or loosing of heauen after his abearing. 
16a5 Finch Law (1636) 338 Sufficient suretie and mainprise 
for their good abearing towards the king, and towards his 
people. 1708 Les Termes de la Ley 371 Good abearing 
(Bonus gestus) signifies, the exact carriage or behaviour ofa 
subject to a king and his liege-people, to which men some- 
times for their loose demeanour are bound. 

+ Abea‘t, v. Oéds. [f. A- pref, intensive + Bear. 
In ME. sometimes confused with ABATE, which it 
closely approached in form and sense.] To beat, 
strike. 

a1000 Christ (Grein) 941 Steorran stredad of heofone 
stormum abedtne. c1ga0 Destr. Troy xiv. 5686 There was 
no Greke so grym, ne of so gret wille, Durst abate on po 
buernes, ne to bonke stride. 


Abece,a-bee-cee, abeesee, obs. forms of ABC. 
Abecedarian (@:bis7déerian), a. and sd.; also 
7 ABCDarian; 8 abcedarian. [f. med. L. adece- 
dari-us (see ABECEDARY) + -AN.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the alphabet ; marked with 
the alphabet; arranged in alphabetical order, as 
lbecedarian psalms, like the 119th. 

1665 GLANVILLE Scepsis Sctentifica xxiv. § 2. 150 The letter 
which is most distant in the Abecedarian circle from that 
which the needleturnsto. 1668 Be, Witkins Aval Character 
45 The first and more simple ingredients required to the fram- 
ing of Discourse or Language are stiled Elements Abece- 
darian. 175: Cuampers Cyc/. We meet with Abcedarian 
oie lamentations, prayers, and the like, chiefly among 

ebrew writers. 1864 G. Macvicar in Reader 16 July, 78 
The earlier chemists, who, under the charm of the moment, 
adopted an abecedarian method which .. can be made to 
yield nothing more than the most ambiguous syllables. 1881 
Athenzum No. 2801. 10/1 Abecedarian requirements have 
rendered the present volume the least interesting. 

_2. Occupied in learning the alphabet, or pertain- 
ing to one so occupied. 

265: Noan Biccs New Disp. § 170. 130 Those ABCdarian 
Nuntii. 1685 Cotron Moxtaigne 1. 606 There is an abeceda- 
rian ignorance that precedes knowledge, and a doctoral igno- 
rance that comes afterit. 1819 SoutTuev Lefters (1856) III. 
148 When she heard my abecedarian interpretation of your 
abominableness. . — 

B. sé. [The adj. used elliptically.] 

1. One occupied in learning the alphabet. In 
U.S. the regular school term. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxviii. 394 O fond-foolish for 
an old man to be ever an Abecedarian. 1851 S. Jupp -War- 
garet (1871)u. i. 168 The goal of every breathless whip-fearing 
abcd-arian’s valorous strife. 1880 .Vew Engl. Yournal of 
Educ. 20 May, 325/1 (Time-table) 9109.15 Opening Exercise; 

Ts to 9.25 Abecedarians, &c. &c. .. Abecedarians should 

ave at least four recitations per day. 

2. One engaged in teaching the alphabet and 
merest rudiments of instruction. 

1691 Woop Athenz O-con. (1817) iii. 213 (Thos. Farnabie) 
His distresses made him stoop so low, as to be an abcdarian, 
and several! were taught their horn-books by him. 1714 
Waker Sufferings of Clergy u. 405 He had a wife and six 
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children, whom he made a shift to maintain, by submitting 
to he an ABC-darian at Williton in this county. 1803 Ilay 
Weaford Insurrection 65 He therefore commenced abece- 
darian. 1836 llor. Saitn 71x Trumpet 1 ABCdarian seems 
to have been an ancient term for a pedagogue. 

Abecedary (¢b/srdari), a. and 54.1; also 
ABCDary, abcedary, abscedarie. [ad. med. L. 
abecedari-us alphabetical, also sb. masc. a learner 
of the alphabet; f. the names of the letters ABC D. 
See also next word.] 

1. Of or according to the alphabet; alphabetic ; 
marked with the alphabet; arranged in alpha- 
betical order. 

1s80 Freminc in Baret’s Advearte Nnnn 2 Such Prouerbes 
as we have collected and reduced into an Abecedarie Index 
or Table. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Fp. (1650) 76 Two 
Abecedary circles, or rings with letters described round about 
them. 1803 W. Taytor in Az. Rev. 1. 431 The French are 
very fond of abcedary instruction. 

2. Engaged with or needing to learn the alpha- 


bet ; illiterate. 

1s89 NasHe Anat. Absurd. 20 Thanking God with that 
abscedarie Priest in Lincolnshire, that he neuer knewe what 
that Romish popish Latine meant. 1603 Fiorio A/oxtaigne 
1. lv. 170 There is a kind of Abecedarie ignorance preceding 
science : another doctorall following science. 

B. sé. 
An abecedary scholar or teacher. (Cf. Florio 


1611, Adeceddrio, a teacher or learner of A BC.) 

1607 Sir T. Bopetey Let. to La. Bacon in Bacon’s Wks. 
(1730) 578 Being now become again as it were abecedarii by 
the frequent spelling of particulars, to come to the notice of 
thetrue generals. 162 INSHEU, An Abecedarie, or teacher 
of petties, vide Abecedarto. Abecedario, a teacher to spell, 
reade, and the vse of thea bc, &c. 


+ Abece'dary, 54.2, Obs.; also 5 abscedary; 6 
absedary; 7 abcedarie. [ad. med. L. adbecedari- 
ume an alphabet or primer; cf. Prom. Parv. 1440 
Apece, alphabetum, abecedarium, and Cooper 7he- 
Saurus 1573, Abecedarium, an absee ; see prec. and 
-ABIUM, -ARY.] A table or book containing the al- 
phabet ; a primer ; the first rudiments of anything. 

1432-s0 Harl. Tr. of Higden (Rolls Ser.) VII. 333 Lan- 
francus toke to hym an abscedary (1387 Trevisa, A ping 
wip letters for to spel]. 1575 4 Bee Discours 35 (1846) 
Therfore, it was lawfull to begin off suche rudimentes or 
absedaries. 1615 ByrieLp On Colossiazs ii 8 (1869) 198/1 
But it is most likely they [the laws] are called so [rudi- 
ments or elements] by a grammatical relation to the abceda- 
ries. 1623 MinsHev, An Abecedarie or alphabet, vide 4 dece. 
Abece, the crosse rowe or alphabet of all the letters. 1660 
Hv. Hexuam Engl. §& Nether-Duytch Dict., Een A BC, an 
Abecedarie or an alphabet. Een A BC Meester, a Schoole- 
master that teacheth the Abecedarie. 

+Abe‘che, v. Obs. rare, also abeshe. [a. OFr. 
abechier, abeschier, to feed (young birds) with the 


beak; fd to +dce beak.] To feed. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 25 Yet should I somdele ben abeshed, 
And for the time well refreshed. 1731 Baiwey, Adeched, fed, 
satisfied. 

Abed (Abed), adv. Forms: 1-2 0n bedde, 2~3 
o bede, 3 a bedde, 5 a-bed, 7- abed. [A frep.! 
of position = OE. o2 + Bep sd. It is only within the 
last three centuries that the two words have been 
written as one.] 

1. In bed. Somewhat arch. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 34 On pzre nihte beod 
twegen on bedde. 1205 LayaMon 15706 Ich was on bedde. 
[later text Ich was abedde.] 1297 R. Giouc. 547 To habbe 
inome hom vnarmed, & some abedde aslepe. 1377 LaNcL. 
Pf. Pl. B.v. 417 And ligge abedde in lenten, and my Iemman 
in myn armes. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 20 They came so- 
deinly to Sandwych in the mornynge, when men ware a bede. 
1604 SHAKS. Oth. 111. L 33 You haue not bin a-bed then? 1605 
— Macb. 1.1. 12 The King’s a bed. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. 11. 
77 We need not, when a-bed, lie awake. 1762 Hume //ist. 
Eng. 1V. lix. 573 (1806) The princess Henrietta was obliged 
to lie a-bed for want of a fire to warm her. 1876 Smits 
Scotch Naturalist ii. 30 (ed. 4) The lights were out, and all 
were thought to be abed. , 

2. Confined to bed (by illness) ; laid up. 

1660 Pepys Diary (1879) I. 151 Our wench very lame, abed 
these two days. 1761 SMoLLETT Gil Blas 1. 1. x. 51 (1802) A 
violent fit of the gout and rheumatism, that kept him a-bed. 
1873 W. H. Dixon Two Queens 111. xv. ix. 182 Louis being 
abed with gout, and otherwise broken in his health. 

+3. To bring a-bed: to deliver of a child ; gen. 
in passive, fo de brought a-bed, now to bed. Also 
jig. to deliver one of a subject, draw out. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners /rotssart 1. cxlvii. 176 The quene was 
brought a bedde of a fayre lady named Margarete. 1572 
BarnaseE Gooce //usbandrie (1586) 43b, The recording 
hereof is my great joye; for in talking of these matters you 
bring me a bedde. 1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 34 To go 
her full time, and to be brought abed in good order. r6ro 
G. Fretcner Christ's Vict.1. 50 Upon her breast Delight 
doth softly sleep, And of Eternal joy is brought abed. 


+ Abe'de, v. Oés. Forms: 1~2 abeddan, 3-4 
abede(n. /2./.1abedd, 3 abed, 4 abode. 72. pple. 
aboden. [f.a- away, back, + deéd-an to announce: 
see BEDE v.] Toannounce, deliver (a message). 

885 K. AEcFrep Oros. iv. vi Det he wolde dat zrende 


abeodan. 1205 Layamon 4423 Pa spec Brennus, and his 
zernde abed. ©1380 Sir Ferumtd, 1540 Me selue by message 
ywifabede. /5:d. 1780 Y schal be be furste of alle! pat our | 


message schal a-bede. /did. 1924 He comep by-fore pe 
Amyrel! & ys message abed him bere. /did 1985 Hure 
message bay abode dispitously! & schamede me ful sore. 


ABERE. 


Abed(e, obs. past tensc of ABIDE. 

Abedge, obs. form of ABYF v. 

Abeere, obs. form of ABIER, on a bier. 

+ A-before, abefoir, adv. Sc. Of before, of 
formcr times (Fr. @azavt). 

1 Aicts Parl, Fas. VI (1814) 457 (Jam.) The landis.. 


quhilkis wer abefoir vnite, creat, and incorporat in ane hail 
and frie tennendrie. 


Abege(n, abe3en, abeie, variants of ABEY v.1, 
Obs., to bow. 

Abegge, abeie, obs. forms of ABYE z. 

Abeigh (aby, abei-y), adv. Sc. [Of uncert. 
deriv.; possibly {A prep.) in + Norse beig, beyg, fear. 
In any etym. the final guttural must be accounted 
for.) ‘Ata shy distance, aloof.’ Jamieson. 

e1707 Auld Gray Mare in FYucob. Relics 1. 69 Whene’er 
her tail play’d whisk, Or when her look grew skeigh, It's 
then the wise auld man Was blythe to stand abeigh. 1787 
Burns IIT. 142 Town's bodies ran, an’ stood abeigh, An’ ca't 
thee mad, 

Abeisance, obs. f. ABAISANCE, OBEISANCE. 

+t Abe'Ide, wv. Obs. rare—. [f. A-pref.1, away, on- 
ward + BELDE, OF. dcaldian to be bold; f. deal/ 
WS. form of aii bold.] ‘To wax bold, become bolder. 


c 1300 A. Alss. 2442 Weber I. 103 So they weore cowardcs 
alle, .. Theo folk of Perce gan abelde. 

Abele (ab7l, 2'-bél), also 7-8 abeele, abeal, 
abeile. [a. Du. abee/ (abeel-boom), a. OF r. abel, 
earlier audbel (albe/), north Fr. audie/:—late L. a/- 
bell-us (found in 12th c, applied to this tree), dim. 
of a/b-us, white. (See Diez 351, and Grimm Dict. 
I. 22.).] The white poplar trec (/opulus alba). 

1681 Lond. Gaz. mdclxit. 4 If any Person desire to be 
furnished with young Abeele Plants .. they may be fur- 
nished with what quantity they please,..at ros. a hundred. 
1681 WorLinGE Syst. Agric. 96 The Abele-tree is a finer kind 
of white Poplar, and is best propagated of Slips from the 
Roots, 1703 Art’s Jinprovement 1. 33 The whitest Wood, 
and such as the Grain is least visible in, is fitest for this pur- 
pose; as Aspen, Abel, Sycamore, Maple or good white 
Beech. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict.s. v. Poplar, Vhere isa 
finer sort of white Poplar, which the Dutch call Abele, and 
is transported hither from Holland. /did. s.v. Garden-fences, 
Lime-trees or Horse Chesnuts, wbose Roots do less harm 
than those of Elms, Abeals, or almost any other Tree. 1730 
Swirt Hks. II. 636 You have cut down more plantations of 
willows and abeles than would purchase a dozen such islands. 
1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems If. 49 Six abeles ithe kirkyard 
grow, on the north-side inarow. 1859 Kincstey Plays & 
Puritans (1873) 76 ‘The one great abele tossing its sheets of 
silver in the dying gusts. 

+ Abe'lge-n, v. Ods. Forms: 1 abelsan, 2-4 
abelje(n. /a./.1abealh, 2-4 abelh, abalh. / a. 
pple. 1 abolsen, 2-3 abolse(n, 3 abolwe(n, 4 
abolke. [f. A- fref.1 + de/zan to swell with anger.] 

L. trans. To anger, enrage. 

a 1000 Solom. § Sat. 328 Ne sceal ic de abelgan. c 1175 
Lamb, Hon. 111 3if he miltsad pan men pe hine abelh. 1205 
Layanon I. 67 Pe bearn was abol3en [2 ¢. abolse]. /Sid. 1. 273 
Morpidus fe balde. iwzrd him abolwen (2.2. a-bolwe}. ¢1315 
SHoREHAM 22 That hy ne be abolke In prede. 

2. intr. To become angry. 

1zs0 Layamon III. 47 Po abalh 3aweyn, and wrebbede him 
swibe [e. #, an-balh}. P " : 

Abe'lian, A‘belite, Abelo-nian, £ce/. /is/. 
[f. Ade/, Gen. iv.8.] A member of a small sect 
of ancient heretics in the north of Africa, stated by 
Augustine to have lived in continence after mar- 
riage, after the alleged example of ‘the righteous 
Abel.’ 

1751 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v. Who in this footing should have 
been called Adamites rather than Abelians. 

Abeliche, -liche, -yche, obs. forms of ABLY. 

Abelmosk (2'b’Impsk). [ad. mod. L. ade/mos- 
ehus, ad. Arab. abz’/-mzsk father, 7.¢.source, ofmusk.] 
A genus of plants of the order J/a/vaceae, of which 
one species (4. esculentus) is cultivated in the south 
of France for its pods. 

Abel-whackets: see AsLE-WHACKETS. 

+Abe'quitate, v. Obs [f. L. abeqguitare, 
-dt-um to ride off.] ‘To ride away.’ Minsheu 1627. 

Aberand, north. var. ABERRING, Obs. See ABERR. 

Abere, obs. form of ABEAR 2. 

Aberdevine (x:baidévairn), also Sabadavine, 
aberdavine. [Etym. unascertained.] .\ bird-fan- 
ciers’ name of the siskin (Carduelis spinus), a 
small bird, closely related to the goldfinch. 

1735 Atain Nat. Hist. Birds, Suppl. Plate 76 The Abada- 
vine; p. 71 ¢e.x¢ (dated 1740) TheAberduvine. 1768 Penwant 
Brit. Zool. I. 3x0 It [the siskin] is to be met with in the bird 
shops in London, and... sells at a higher price than the merit 
of its song deserves: it is known there by the name of the 
Aberdavine. c 1850 W. C. L. Martin Our Song Birds The 
siskin or Aberdevine. . this pretty little bird can be scarcely 
considered as a native of the British islands, but it visits us 
during the winter. 


+ A-bere, 2. Obs. OF. abere, ‘Clear and evident 
by proof, manifest, notorious,’ Bosworth; as S¢ 
#bera pedf the notorious thief, Laws of Edgar, 11.7; 
bere mor} manifest murder. Hence 

Abere-murder. (és. ‘Plain or downright murder, 
as distinguished from manslaughter and chance- 
medley.’ Phillips 1706. [Only a dictionary trans- 


ABERR. 


formation of Law-Latin aberemurdrum, for OE. 
where mord.] 

Aberne, obs. form of AUBURN. 

+ Abevrr, v. Obs. [ad. L. aberra-re to go astray, 
f. ab off, away + errd-re to wander.] To wander 
off, go astray, diverge from a recognized path. Tis. 

1536 BELLENDENE Boece (1821) II. 50 Thay . . usit the cur- 
sit ritis of Paganis, aberand fra the Cristin faith. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pend. Ep. 189 We may aberre from the properac- 
ception, mistaking one side for another. /did. 217 Others 
> might be out in their account, aberring severall waies from 
the true and just compute. 1658 Dr. Ropinsonx Endoxa 143 
When we follow the steps of dubious guides, we may soon 
aberre from the way of truth. 

Aberrance (aberrins). [f. ABERRANT, on the 
type of nouns in -NCE, a. OFT. -7ce iL. -n¢ia.] 
The action of straying or diverging from a recog- 
nized course; vagary. pa 

1665 GLANVILLE Sceps. Scient. xvi This, . would alter the 
crasis of his understanding, and render it as obnoxious to 
aberrances as now. 1865 W. M. Rossetti Fine Art (1867) 
276 The two remaining contributions. . are Japanese sub- 
jects, unsurpassed in delicate aberrances and intricate hap- 
hazards of colour. 1874 Jones & Siev, Path. Anat. 4 The 
perversion or aberrance of a natural function. 

Aberrancy (aberrinsi). [f. ABERRANT, on the 
type of nouns in -ncy, ad. L.-z¢‘a.] The quality 
or condition of being aberrant ; divergency from 
the standard of usage, propriety, reason, truth, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psezd, Ef. t. iii. 9 Thus they commonly 
affect no man any farther then hee deserts his reason, or com- 
plies with their aberrancies. 1863 G. C. Gepart in Alacm. 
Alag. May, 63 What is that monstrous shape of many- 
headed absurdity, or what that grotesque misconception of 
some aberrancy ? ¥ 

Aberrant (abe'rant), a. fad. L. aberrant-em, 
pr. pple. of aberra-re. See ABERR.] 

1. @¢. Wandering away or straying from a de- 
fined path; hence fg. diverging or deviating from 
any moral standard. ; 

1848 Kincsey Saint's Trag. (1878)1v. ii. 123 Such a choice 
must argue Aberrant senses, or degenerate blood. 1864 
Cockran tr. Pressensé's Reply to Renan 83 People see in it 
the signs of a diseased, aberrant genius. 

2. Deviating widely from the ordinary or natural 
type, exceptional, irregular, abnormal ; especially 
in Nat. Hist. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. (1875) II. ui. xxxvii. 322 If there 
be such proneness in each aberrant form to merge into 
the normal type. 1835 Kirpy /fadits & /ust. Ax. II. 
xvi. 74 The usual oral organs, though a little aberrant in 
their structure. 1839 Hattam Lit, Exr. 1. viii. §28 These 
aberrant lines are much more common in the dramatic blank 
verse of the seventeenth century. 1857 H. Mitter Sc/, & 
Schoolm. viii. 167 His mother, though of a devout family of 
the old Scottish type, was an aberrant specimen. 1878 M 
Foster Physiology iv. v. 560 The events are much more 
characteristic in the typical female than in the aberrant male. 
188: Westcotr & Hort .V. 7. in Greek Il. 240 It would be 
. . difficult to derive the neutral reading from any coales- 
cence of the aberrant readings. 


Aberrate (cxbéreit), v. rare. [f. L. aberrat- 
ppl. stem of aberra-re: see ABERR.] To diverge 
or deviate from the straight path; to produce 
aberration, as in optics. 

1765 Dottonp Telescopes in Phil. Trans. LV.55 The surfaces 


of the concave lens may be so proportioned as to aberrate 
exactly equal to the convex lens, near the axis. 


Aberrating (xbéreitin), ff/. a. [f. prec. + 
-InG2.] Going astray, subject to aberration. 

a 1854 De Quincey (in Webster), The product of their own 
defective and aberrating vision. 

Aberration (2béréi-fon). [ad. L. aberration-em, 
n. of action, from aberrare: see ABERR. The Fr. 
aberration seems to be later.} The action of wan- 
dering away or straying; the state of error or 
irregularity thence resulting. 

1. d7¢. A wandering away, a straying; a deviation 
or divergence from the straight or recognized path. 

1615 H. Crooxe Body of Alun 42 These vessels do not 
directly passe vnto the hraine, but after diuers contortions 
and aberrations from a right & direct progresse. 1794 SuL- 
Livan View of Nature 11. 83 The aberration of the common 
center of all these currents from the north point. 1827 Scorr 
Surg. Daxngh. i. 23 The slightest aberration would plunge 
him into a morass, or throw him over a precipice. 1827 
Cartyte Jisc., Richter (1869) 18 A comet with long aberra- 
tions, 1830 Lyeit /’rinc. Geol. Il. 81 The aberration of 
ay to great distances from their native countries. 1878 

saDY Hexpert tr, //xbnc7’s Round the World 1. viii. 433 We 
hope that something useful will come out of their aberrations. 

2. fe. A deviation or divergence from a direct, 
prescribed, or ordinary course or mode of action. 

1610-31 Donne Selections (1840) 206 Though thy heart have 
some variations, some deviations, some aberrations from that 
direct point, upon which it should be bent. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend, Jp. 262 Where the real works of Nature, or 
veritable acts of story are to be described, digressions are 
aberrations. 1648 Herrick //esperides \. 42 If thou chance 
t'espie Some ahherrations in my poetry. 1750 JolNson 
Rambler No. 86. P13 More than one aherration from the rule 
in any single verse. 12817 Jas. Mut Brit. [dia 11. w. i. 10 
Promoted according to the mile of seniority, unless where 
directions from home prescribed aberration. 1861 Gro. Etaor 
Silas Marncr 80 The very pins on her pincushion were stuck 
in after a pattern from which she was careful to allow no aher- 
ration. 2881 Westcotr & Hort N. 7. ia Greek 11. 249 Such 
singular readings of x would be nothing more than examples 
of early aberration early extinguished. 
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3. A wandering from the path of rectitude, or 


standard of morality ; moral irregularity. 

1594 T. Blearp] tr. La Primaxdaye's Fr. Acad. 2 Ep. to 
Reader Error in religion and aberration in manners. 1656 
Br. Hart Oce. Aled. (1851) 103 The distractions of my 
thoughts, and the aberrations of my life. 1823 SisMoND1 
Lit. Exrope (1846) UU. xxi. 28 Deep pity for her mother’s 
aberration. 1840 H. Rocers £ssays II. v. 221 The infallible 
standard by which each man measures the aberrations of his 
neighbour. 1869 Lecky Exrop. Morais 11. i. 5 Habitually 
measuring character by its aberrations. 

4. A wandering of the intellect, an abnormal 
state of any intellectual faculty; deficiency or par- 


tial alienation of reason. ; 

1823 Lincarp Hist. Eng. VI. 312 Her affliction seemed to 
produce occasional aberrations of intellect. 1829 Scorr De- 
nonology X. 354 Shades of mental aberration have afterwards 
occurred. 1878 SeeLey Stezx II. 554 The slightest aberration 
in his [Napoleon’s] mind, might be represented by the com- 
plete transformation of Europe. 

5. Deviation from the ordinary or normal type 
of any natural production; abnormal structure or 


development. 

1846 Lytton Lucretia (1853) Pref., And the phenomena that 
seemed aberrations from nature were explained. 1869 BuckLE 
Civ. II. vii. 403 The apparent aberrations presented by mine- 
rals are strictly regular. /é¢d. I11.v. 444 He studied the aber- 
rations of structure and of function. 

6. Optics. The non-convergence of rays of light, 
reflected or refracted, to one focus. 

That due to the failure of a spherical mirror or lens to 
cause all the rays to meet in a single point (as is effected by 
a parabolic mirror or lens) is called spherical aberration; 
the distance of any ray from the geometrical focus, when 
measured along the axis, is its Zong7tudinad aberration, and 
when measured at right angles to the axis, its Zafera/ aber- 
ration. Chromatic aberration is an additional irregularity 
in the refraction of light through lenses, due to the different 
refrangibilities of the different coloured constituents of white 
light, whereby these diverge from one another, fringing the 
images of objects with the prismatic colours. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyci, Sxpf. There are two species of the 
aberrations of rays . . one arising from the figure of the glass 
or speculum, the other from the unequal refrangibility of the 
rays of light. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Less. Astron. No. 466. 
217 If such an achromatic lens be truly made, and its curyes 
properly regulated, it is said to have its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one, and the image of a 
star will form a nearly colourless point at its focus. 

7. Astron. The displacement of the true position 
of a heavenly body to an observer on the earth, 
occasioned by the joint effect of the earth’s mo- 
tion, and the non-instantaneous transmission of 
light; hence also called aberration of light. 

As the earth has two motions, there is a d7urnad as well as 
an annual aberration, the amount of the former being, for a 
star, very minute. Planetary aberration is effected by the 
additional element of the motion of the planet itself, during 
the time occupied by the passage of its light to the earth. 

1856 LARDNER Astron. § 2448 The apparent displacement 
produced by aberration is always in the direction of the earth’s 
motion. 1867 E. B. Denison Astron. without Math. 193 We 
may explain aberration thus: If you are running when the 
rain comes down straight without any wind, you get wet 
in front and not behind, and the rain beats against you as it 
would if you were standing still, and the wind blowing in 
your face, Andif you carry an empty telescope tube pointed 
straight up, the rain will not fall through it, but will strike 
against the back inside : if you want the rgin to fall through, 
you must slope the tube forwards, more or less according to 
your velocity forwards compared with that of the rain down- 
wards. Then for rain substitute light, and the motion of the 
earth for your own running, and you know what aberration 
is. 1869 Dunkin Midnight Sky 157 Dr. Bradley . . madethe 
important discovery of the aberration of light. 

Aberrational (eb:éré'-fanal), a. [f. prec. + -au.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by aberration ; 
eccentric, irrational, or unsound. 

1866 Reader No. 164. 170/1 The aberrational myths of 
early ages. 

+ Aberu'ncate, v. Obs.—° [f. aberuncare, er- 
roneous form of L. averruncire to avert, remove 
anything sinister.] ‘To pull up by the roots ; to 
extirpate utterly.’ J. 

1731 Bairey, vol. I1, Adcruacated, pulled up by the roots, 
weeded. ! 

Aberuncator, incorrect form of AVERRUNCATOR, 
an instrument for lopping trees. 

Abeshe, variant of ABECHE, Ods., to feed. 

+ Abe‘sse, Obs. [a. Fr. abaisse ; f. vb. abaisser 
to reduce.} In cookery or confectionery, a piece 
of paste rolled very thin. 

1725 Prapiey Fam. Dict.s.v. Casse-mxsean, Dress a small 
abesse of puff paste very thin, garnish one of the ends with 
a hit of marrow of an inch long. 


Abesse, obs. form of ABASE v. 

Abeston, obs. form of ASBESTOS. 

Abet (abet), v., also 4 abette, 6 abbet. [a. 
OFr. abetcr, f. a to + beter to bait, hound on; prob. 
ad. Norse Jetta to cause to bite, hence to ‘bait,’ 
to hound on dogs, etc. ; causal of d/¢a to bite.] 

+1. To urge on, stimulate (a person ¢o do some- 
thing). Obs. 

¢ 1380 Sir Fernumb. 5816 Bot if he panne wold take fullo3t, 
As he hym wolde abette. 1587 Freminc Cont. of /lolinsh. 
Ill. 1579/2 The Scottish queene did not onelie advise them, 


but also direct, comfort, and abbet them, with persuasion, 
counsell, promise of reward, and earnest obtestation. 


2. csp. in a bad sense: To incite, instigate, or 


ABETTER. 


encourage (a person, 4o commit an offence (ods.), or 
7m a crime or offence). In legal and general use. 

1890 SHAKS. Com. Err. u. ii. 172 Abetting him to thwart me 
in my moode. a1593 H. Situ Js, (1867) II. 429 He 
will not only pardon without exception, but he will abet them 
in their damnable courses. 1658-9 Mr. Scott in Bxrtou's 
Diary (1828) 1V. 36 Are those fit to have a parliamentary 
authority, that will undertake to abet the single person to levy 
taxes without you? 1770 Burke Pres. Discon.Wks. II. 259 He 
abets a faction that is driving hard to the ruin of his country. 
1809 Tomuins Law Dict. s.v. To abet .. in our law signi- 
fies to encourage orseton. 1866 KincsLey Hereward xviii. 
209 The two regents abetted the ill-doers. 1876 FREEMAN 

orm. Cong. U1. xii. 113 To abet them against their sove- 
reign. 

+3. To support, countenance, maintain, uphold, 
any cause, opinion, or action. Ods.in a good sense. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. x. 64 Then shall I soone. . abett that 
virgins cause disconsolate. 1603 Drayton /feroical Epist. 
(1619) xvi. 2) Whe moves the Norman to abet our Warre? 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ep, 26 No farther to abet their 
opinions then as they are supported by solid reason. 1649 
Mitton £zkon. Wks. 1738, I. 387 The Parlament . . had more 
confidence to abet and own what Sir John Hotham had done. 
1725 Wotaston Relig. Nat. § 2. 31 That which demands next 
to be considered . . as abetting the cause of truth. 

4. esp. in a bad sense: To encourage, instigate, 
countenance a crzme or offence, or anything disap- 
proved of. 

1779 Jounson L. P. Dryden II. 367 He abetted vice and 
vanity only with his pen. 1786 Burke Warven Hastings, 
Wks. 1842, II. 214 To abet, encourage, and support the 
dangerous projects of the presidency of Bombay. 1849 
Macautay f/fist. Erg. II. 36 Having abetted the western 
insurrection. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. I. v. 286 The 
invasion was aided and abetted by Richard’s subjects. 

+ 5. To back up one’s forecast of a doubtful issue, 
by staking money, etc., to Bet. Obs. 

1630 TayLor (Water P.) 7rvaveds, Ded. Wks. u1. 76 I doe (out 
of mine own cognition) auerre and abett that he is senselesse. 


+ Abet, sd. Ods. [a. OF r. abe? instigation, wile, 
trickery; f. abefer: see ABETv. Cf. med. law L. 
abettum, {. Fr. abet.] 

1. Fraud, cunning, wiles. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 58 Hyt was God self that spousynge ferst * 
In Paradys sette ; The fend hyt was that schente hyt all "Myd 
gyie and hys abette. 1460 Pol, Red. & Love Poenzs (1866) 63 

oue is subtille, and hath a grete abaite. 

2. Instigation, aid, encouragement (of an offence) ; 
abetment. 

€ 1374 CHAUCER 77oy/. u. 356 1am thyn eme, the shame were 
to me, As wel as thee, if I shold assent, Thurgh myn abet, 
that hethine honour shent. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 1v. iil. 11 Lo! 
faitour, there thy meede unto thee take, The meede of thy 
mischalenge and abet. - 

Abetment (abe'tmént). [ad. Anglo-Fr. adete- 
ment, abettement (not found in continental Fr.), n. 
of action, f. abeter : see ABET. The var. anbetment 
arose from conf. of the prefix with Eng. a-:— az-.] 

1. The action or fact of abetting; instigation, 
encouragement. 

a. Usually of an offence. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb, 2364 Panne schal heo beo for-brent, 
For hure couyne to-ward pat route ‘ & hure anbettyment. 
1461 Paston Lett. 430,11. 76 The abbettement and steryng of 
sum ille dysposed persones. 1538 FirzHERBERT ust. Pea. 
(1538) 136b, Found gyltie of any abbetment, counsaylynge, 
helpinge or maynteyninge of or to any suche felonies. 1768 
BiacksTonE Comm. 1V. 36 The very advice and abetment 
amount to principal treason. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 65 The 
recusancy of Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman, and the abet- 
ment which he had received from his mother. 1878 Daily 
News 26 Sept. 6/1 When I say fomented, I mean that the abet- 
ment is of an indirect character, passive rather than active, 

+b. Formerly in a more general sense: encourage- 
ment, countenance, aid. Obs. 

¢ 1535 Sir T. More Debellacion of Salem & Byzance Wks. 
(1557) 1019/1 He neither seeth nor assigneth so much as any 
assembly about them, or promise or abetment to procure and 
pursue them. a@ 1677 Barrow Sermons I1. xx. 279 (1683) 
Never hardly any eminent Person appeared with a pretence 
of coming from God.. without God's visible interposal and 
abetment. fj 

+2. Deception. Cf. ABET sb. Obs. 

1586 FerRNE Blazon of Gentrie 330 Such men which by 
fraude or abetment shall go about to stop or rather to pre- 
uent the ordinance of lawes. 

+3. A bet, betting. Ods. 

1615 Br. Hare Contemp, vu. (1628) 975 As some skilfull 
player loses on purpose . . to draw on the more abetments. 

Abettal (Abetal). rave. [f. ABET v. + -AL2.] The 
action of abetting; encouragement (of an offence). 

[Not in Craic, 1847. In Worcester, 1859.] 1861 Sat. Kev. 
23 Nov. 528 No limit is imposed upon their discretion, either 
in respect to the nature of the abettal or the extent of proof 
required. 

Abetter (Abe'tar) [f. Aber v. + -ER!. Formed on 
abet as an Eng. verb, as in speak-er, begett-er, etc.: 
see ABETTOR.] One who abets; an instigator, sup- 
porter, or promoter (zszad/y of an offence, or of 
the offender). 

16x11 SpeeD Hist. Gr. Brit, 1x. ti. 426 [He] shewed the 
like measure of crueltie upon the Scotish Abetters, as they 
had done against the English. 1664 H. More Alyst. /xzq. 
i. 3So far forth as they are Teachers, Abetters, or Obtruders 
of such Practices or Principles. 1681 Drypen Hind and 
Panther iii. 353 But let th’ abetters of the panther's crime 
Learn to make fairer wars another time. 1735-8 Lp. Botinc- 
BROKE Diss. upon Parties 78 The Dissenters. . became Abet- 
ters of his Uscrpalay 1825 Brother Forathax 1. 308 Aiders 
and abetters of my rebellion. 


ABETTING. 


Abetting (abe'tin), v4. 5d. [f. Abgr v. + -1NGl.] 
The encouragement, promoting, or instigation (zesz- 
ally of anything culpable). Now mostly gcrundial. 

€1374CHaucer 7 roylus 1. 356 If I sholdassent, Thurgh myn 
abettyng[v.7. abet], that he thine honour shent. 1629 Sir H. 
Lynpve Via uta 26 A great abetting to their whole doctrine. 
1634 Br. SANDERSON 30 Serv. (1681) II. 292 The abetting, 
countenancing, or strengthening of any injurious act. 18ar 
Scott Kenzlw. (1867) 96 You suppose my Lord of Leicester 
capable of abetting, perhaps of giving aim and authority, to 
the base proceedings. 

Abettor (abc'ta1, -o1), also 6 abettour. [a. 
Anglo-Fr.abeltour (OF r.abetere, abetiere), f. abeter: 
see ABET, and -oR, -ouR.] This is the constant 
form of the word as a legal term, and the more fre- 
quent even in the general sense; though in the latter, 
ABETTER, formed on Eng. analogies, is also common. 

1. Law and gen. One who abets, instigates, or 
encourages to the committing of any offence. 

1514 FitzHersert Just. Pea. (1538) 142 Every suche person 
so oftendinge, theyr ayders .. and abbettours .. shall runne 
in the daunger. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie (1869) 153 
The simple woman is not so much to blame as her lewde abbet- 
tours. 1660 R. Coxe Elem. Power & Subj. 250 Every such 

erson, their Aiders, Counsellors and Abettors shall be ad- 
judged Traitors. 1768 Brackstone Comm, I. 138 The person 
committing, and all his aiders, advisers and abettors. 1856 
Mrs. Stowe Dred (1856) II. v. 60 To be your abettor in any 
treason you might meditate. 

2. gen. One who encourages, countenances, or 
supports another in any proceeding ; one who sup- 
ports or advocates an opinion or principle; a sup- 
porter, adherent, advocate. (Prob. never now used 
in a distinctly good sense, as in 17th c.) 

1580 Ly_y Euphues § kis Engt. 270 Foes, which by thy well 
doing thou mayst cause to be earnest abettors of thee. 1640 
Be. Hare Zfiscop. by divine Right i. § 17. 184 Julius, Bishop 
of Rome, the great Abbettor of Athanasius. 165: BAXTER 
faf. Bapt. 227 An opinion that hath learned and godly abet- 
tors, 1756 Burke Vind. Nat, Soc., Wks. 1842, I. 17 Avery 
_ material difference between my manner of reasoning and 
that which is in use amongst the abettors of artificial society. 
1782 Priestiey Matter & Spirit. §3. 36 The abettors of that 
hypothesis. . object to mine. 1855 SincLeton Virgil I. 18 
Pref., The abettors of such a system must forget that in good 
authors, etc. 

Abevacuation (xb:ive:kiz,é'fan), AZed.  [f. 
L. aé off, from + Evacuation ; cf. ab-ardiculation.] 
‘A partial or incomplete evacuation, whether na- 
turally or artificially produced.’ Mayne 1851. Also 
‘Evacuation which is effected by the passage of 
matter from one organ into another.’ Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1879. 

+Abey(e, abei3(e, v.! Oss. Forms: Jnf.t 
abésan, 2 abejen, 3 abeizse(n, 4 abeye. [A- pref. 
1 + 46¢3-an to bend (trans.), f. d%3an, bed3, to bow: 
see BrrE v.] To bend, bow, subject, make obedient. 

1073 O.£. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1073 [Hi] bet land am- 
yrdon, and hit eall abegdon. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 5657 Pow 
ne wolt byn herte abfeJye To Charjlis}] bat ys so gret. c14z0 
a” Vitod, 97 Ni pei abeizedoun hem no ping to be king 

est. 

Abey (abé), v.2 rare. [Modem formation 
deduced from aéeyance, as said of the possession ; 
not a. OFr. adbecer, ‘to gape for, aspire to,’ said of 
the claimant.] To put in abeyance, waive. 

1868 Bucuanan rag. Dram. Wallace 1. ii. All right of 
rank and place abeyed, I'll follow any of the three. 

Abey(e, obs. form of ABYE z. 

Abeyance (abz'ans), also 7 abeiance, abbay- 
ance. [a. Anglo-Fr. abetance, abeyance (Littleton), 
=OFr. abeance, abaence, n. of condition, f. abeer, 
abaher, to gape or aspire after; f. ato + beer, baer, 
bader, mod. bayer, to open wide (the mouth), gape 
=Pr. and Sp. dadar, It. dadare:—late L. dadare 
(in Isidore = osczlare, ‘to open the mouth wide, 
gape’); origin undetermined: see conjectures in 
Diez and Littré. In OFr. the condition of the heir 
or other aspirant, in whose adcance, aspiration, or 
appetence a title or property stood ; hence in Eng. 
law applied to the condition of the property, the 
ownership of which is thus claimed, or merely liable 
to be claimed by some one.] 

1. Zaw. Expectation or contemplation of law ; 
the position of waiting for or bcing without a 
claimant or owner. 


1528 Perkins Profitable Booke (1642) xi § 708. 308 The 
fee isin abeyance. 1574 tr. Littleton, Tenures 119 a, The 
righte of fee simple is in abeiance, that is to say aloncly 
in the remembrance, entendemente and consideration of the 
lawe. 1649 Secpen Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. lxvi. 145 The 
right was vanished into the Clouds, or, as the Lawyers term 
it, in Abeyance. 169: Brount Law Dict. s.v. And it is 
a Principle in the Law, That of every Land there is a Fee- 
simple in some man, or it is in Abeyance. 1763 Lp. Bar- 
RinGTon in Ellis Orig. Le?t. 1. 449. 1V. 462 Sir Francis Dash- 
wood called to the House of Lords as Baron Dispenser (in 
abeyance since Lord Westmoreland’s death). 1863 Cox 
Inst. of Eng. Gov. \. vii. 67 There are several instances of 
a barony revived after an abeyance of several centuries. 1864 
Bourett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xiii. go The Peerage that 
is in Abeyance is dormant only, and not dead. 

2. A state of suspension, temporary non-existence 
or inactivity ; dormant or latent condition liable 
to be at any time revived. 

VoL. I. 
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1660 R. Coxe Elem. Power § Subj. 61 And this monarchy 
not a thing in abeiance, an aiery title, but an absolute free 
and independent monarchy. 1794 Burxr Sf. agst. Ffastings 
Wks. XV. 13 His honour is in abeyance ; his estimation is sus- 
pended, and he stands as it were a doubtful person. 1829 
Scotr Demonology vi. 181 ‘The belief was fallen into ahey- 
ance. 1868 Mirman S/. Paul's xvii. 419 In the abeyance of 
the Cathedral services. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. 
vii. § 204. 203 That the soul may remain veiled or in abeyance 
until the resurrection. , 

Abeyancy (abérinsi), rare. [f. ABEYANCE, 
with ending -Ncy, more specially expressing quality 
or state.] A condition or state of abeyance. 

1872 IIAwrnorne Septimus (cd. 2) 247 There seemed to 
be some pretentions to a title, too, from a barony which was 
floating about, and occasionally moving out of abeyancy. 

Abeyant (abzant), 2. [A mod. form deduced 
from ABEYANCE. Not a. OFr. aécant, which was 
said of the person aspiring, not of the thing that 
was the object of aspiration.] Existing in a state 
of abeyance or suspension ; dormant ; latent. 

(Not in Craic 1847.] 1866 Burke Dorm. § Ext. Peerage, 
Contents, Peerages, dormant, extinct, forfeited and abeyant. 

Abeyd, obs. form of ABIDE. 

Abeysance, obs. f. ABAISANCE, OBEISANCE. 

Abeyte, variant of ABAIT v. Oés., to bait. 

Abgect, obs. form of Apsrct. 

+ A‘bgregate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. abgregat- ppl. 
stem of abgrega-re, f. ab from + greg-em (nom. grex) 
flock.] ‘To disperse, as it were to lead out of the 
flock.’ Cockeram 1612, Phillips 1678. App. never 
used 

+Abgrega'tion. 0¢s.~° [n. of action f. L. aé- 
gregare.) ‘A separation from the flock,’ Bailey, 
vol. If. 1731. App. never used. 

Abholish, obs. form of ABOLISH. 

Abhominable, abhomination,ctc., the regu- 
lar spelling of ABOMINABLE, ABOMINATION, etc. in 
OFr., and in Eng. from their first use to r7thc., 
due to an assumed derivation from a6 homine, ‘away 
from man, inhuman, beastly,’ which influenced their 
early use, and has coloured the whole meaning of 
the words to the present day. 

+Abhominal, 2. Oés. [f. L. ad away from + 
homin-e man+-AL, in imitation of the reputed 
etymology of ABOMINABLE (see prec.)] Unworthy 
of a man, inhnman, unmanly. 

1550 Crowtey F£figr. 480 So boeth sortes commit Moste 
abhominal blasphemie. 1659 Futter Apfpealof Inj. [nnoc. 
(1840) 517 What could I have written more fully and freely 
in the cordial detestation of such abhominal libels? 

+ Abhominalty. 0és. rare—. [f. prec. + -TY.] 
An inhuman deed. 

1483 Caxton Geoffroi de ta Tour vii The grete crueltees and 
abhomynaltees that she had done. 

Abhor (&bhj-1), v., also 5-7 abhorre. [ad. L. 
abhorré-re to shrink back in dread, to be far 
from, to be inconsistent with; f. 2d away from + 
horré-re,to bristle, to stand with, or as, hair onend, 
to stand aghast, to shudder with fright, ete. Cf. 
Fr. abhorrer which may have given the trans. 
sense ; the intr. ones are clearly from L.] 

+1. trans. “it. To shrink back from with shudder- 
ing, to view with horror or dread. Ods. rare. 

1513 Douctas xeid xi. x. 47 Abhor thou not the fyre and 
flambis bricht, From thy dere spousis hede glaid to the hicht. 

2. fig. To regard with horror, extreme repugnance 
or disgust ; to hate utterly, loathe, abominate. 

a. Obj. a noun or noun-phrase. 

1449 Pecock Ref. 563 Thei abhorren aboue alle othere 
. . the Sacrament of the auter, the preciose bodi and blood of 
Crist. 1494 Fasyan i, xxvi. 19 (1542) The Brytons abhorred 
the lynage of Gorbodio. 1535 CoverpaLe E£cclus. 1 25 There 
be two maner of people, that I abhorre fro my hert. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary (1870) viii. 247 To slepe on the backe vpryght 
is utterly to be abhorred. 1601 SHaxs. Twed. N. 1. v. 219 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and ’tis a colour 
she abhorres, 1611 Brace /s. cvii. 18 Their soule abhorreth 
all manner of meate. 1726 W. Penn Life Wks. I. 137 
I always abhorr’d discounting private favours at the Publick 
cost. 1793 Burke Let. to Comte D'Artois, Wks. 1844, IV. 
186 Abhor intrigue, and you will have the benefit of counsel. 
1860 TreNcH Serm. in Westm. Abbey xxvi. 297 How many 
shun evil as inconvenient, who do not abhor it as hateful... 
To abhor evil is to have it in a moral detestation; to shrink 
back from it with a shuddering horror, as one would shrink 
back from a hissing, stinging serpent. 

b. Obj. an infinitive phr. 

155 Fardle of Facions 1. x. 216 This people so despiseth 
al other men,.. that thei abhor to speake to theim. 1611 
Suaks. Cymib. 1. ii. 357 Nature doth abhorre to make his 
bed With the defunct. 1644 Mitton Aveof. 53 Which I 
know ye abhorre to doe. 1718 Pore féfad xin. 331 Inglo- 
rious here, my soul abhors to stay. 1799 W. Tayzoe in 
Robberds’ Memoirs I. 306, I abhor to exceed my incoine. 

+3. causally, To make one shudder, to horrify; 
to cause horror or disgust. Mostly zfers. Obs. 

1536 Lp. Berners Golden Boke of Marcus Aurel. (1546) 
J v. b, Flesshe oughte not to be so leane, that it abhorre, nor 
so fatte that it cloie the stomacke. 1541 Exvor /mage of 
Gov. 7 It abhorreth me to expresse his beastlylyuyng. 1565 
J. Hacce f/ist, E-rfost, (1844) 18 It would abhorre any honest 
mans eares toheareofit. 1604 Suaks. Of. 1v. ii. 162 1 cannot 
say Whore; It do's abhorre me, now I speake the word. 

+4. intr. lit, To shudder, feel horror or dismay. 
Obs. rare. 


ABHORRENCY. 


1535 W. Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 358 Quhen thai saw the 
greit Montanis thay abhorrit with thame. ‘ 

+5. fg. To shrink with horror, repugnance, dis- 
gust, or dislike from. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Lngland 21 Wych {thing} hath causyd many 
grete, wyse, and polytyke men to abhorre from commyn 
welys. 1548 Upact etc. Lvasm, Paraph. Matt. xvil 2 pies 
mynd abhorred so muche from the remembrance of death. 
1617 Fynrs Moryson 1. 3. i. 208 Most part of the Mariners 
are Greekes, the Italians abhorring from being sea men. 
1651 R. Witte tr. Primvrose’s Popular Lrrours ii. i. 133 
Some doe so much abhorre froin the use thereof, that they 
think it almost present poyson. «1656 Ilarus Golden Rem. 
(1688) 423 They abhorr’d from the conceit of many men who 
would believe nothing but what they were able to give a 
reason for. : 

+6. To be repugnant, be at variancc, be incon- 
sistent, differ entirely from. Obs. 

1553-87 Foxe A. §& MM. I. 357 It did nothing at all abhor 
fromnature. 1650 F. G[recory] Wafs and Charts, Posthuma 
324 Our own Island useth to bee likened to a Triangle, and it 
doth not much abhor from that Figure. 1671 Every J/e- 
motrs (1857) III. 234 This new-minted transubstantiation, 
abhorring from the genuine and rational sense of the text. 

+Abho'rfulness. 04s. rare—'. [Formed on ap- 
parent analogy with fear/aulness, carefulness, cheer- 
Julness, in which the basis is the sb. fear, care, cheer, 
not the vb. Adhorful is not citcd.] Abhorrence. 

1556 Recorve The Castleof Knowledge 114 Natures abhor- 
fulness to permitte any emptines. 

+Abho'rment. 04s. [f. ABnor v. + -MENT.] The 
action of abhorring ; the condition of abhorrence, 
dctestation. 

1576 Baxertr. Gesner’s Jewett of Heatth 77/2 Which water 
. .was delectable and without abhorrement to the pacients. 
1648 Symmons Vindication 122 Our abhorment of the cruel- 
ties of the Irish, and how they are out-gone by the English 
rebels. 1651 Life of Father Sarpi (1676) 73 Might be be- 
lieved to have had the baseness of Flatterers in abhorment. 

Abhorred (ebhj'1d), Af/.¢2. [f. ABHOR v. + -ED.]} 

1. Regarded with horror or disgust, detested. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear. ii. 81 Abhorred Villaine, vnnaturall, de- 
tested, bruitish Villaine. 1723 De For Col, Yack (1840) 177 
Theabhorredcrimes he had committed. 1832 Gen. P. Tuomr- 
son Exercises (1842) I]. 320 The abhorred thing which 
weighed on our fathers like an incubus, 1846 Kesiz Lyra 
/nnoc. (1873) 141 Thy right arm shall wield his sword, Wicld, 
and take his head abhorred. . 

+2. Filled with horror, horrified. Oés. 

160z Suaxs. Hard, v. i. 206 How abhorred my Imagina- 
tion is; my gorge rises at it. 

Abhorrence (xbhy'réns). [f. ABHORRENT a. 
after nouns from Fr. in -wce:—L. -tia: see -NCE. 
Cf. also the rather earlier ABHORRENOY. By ana- 
logy abhorrence is strictly the actzon or fact of 
abhorring, and adhorrency the guality of bcing 
abhorrent ; but in this as in other words which ex- 
press a continuous action or lasting state of feeling, 
the distinction disappears, and after a period, during 
which the two forms were used synonymonsly, 
abhorrency was dropped, and abhorrence alone re- 
tained.] 

1. The action ofabhorring or shrinking from with 
horror; the feeling of detestation, repugnance, or 
utter dislike. 

1660 R. Coxe Elem. Power & Subj. 64 By a general abhor- 
rence, democracy hath been exploded upon the face of the 
earth for above x700 years. 1680 Address to Chas. If in 
Somers’s Tracts I. 106 The Premises considered, We your 
Majesty's Petitioners, out of a just Abhorrence of such a 
dangerous and po mciads Council, etc. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 
83 Nature’s abhorrence of a Vacuity or empty space. ¢1746 
Hervey Aled. & Contemp. (1818) 75 The Prince of Peace 
rejectsthem with abhorrence. 1759 Ropertson //ist, Scot. 
I. iv. 324 The Scots were held in abhorrence all over Europe. 
1765 Tucker Li. of Nat. II. 659 Our abhorrences and tor- 
menting passions, as well as the soothing, were designed for 
our benefit. 1809 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 458 
A proof.. of abhorrence against vice. 1860 TyxDact Glaciers 
1. § 19. 134 A wrench, for which I entertain considerable ab- 
horrence. 1866 Kincstey //ereward xvii. 215 A woman's 
instinctive abhorrence of wrong. 

2. An expression of abhorrence; in Eng. 72st. 
specially applied to certain addresses presented to 
Charles II. (see quotation in prec. dated 1680). 

1678 Marvett Growth of Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 305 The 
members of Parliament were under a penaltyto take he oath, 
and make the declaration and abhorrence insuing. 1735-8 
Lp. Botincsroxe Diss, upon Parties 81 Their Brethren 
refused to sign an Abhorrence of this Invitation. 1740 
Nortu £-ram. i. vii. § 60. 548 A World of such Flowers went 
to the adorning these returns of the People’s Duty to the 
King, and scarce in any one of them the Word Abhor was 
wanted ; which gave the Faction, in their Turn, Occasion to 
fall upon the Loyallists with that Term, in Manner as I shall 
shew; and thence the Addresses on this Occasion [anno 1680] 
were called Abhorrences. 

3. The object of abhorrence; what excites repug- 
nance and detestation. 

1782 Younc The Brothers v. i. Wks. 1757 II. 287 His 
father’s rebel! Brother’s murderer! Nature's abhorrence, 
and—thy lawful Lord 1 1783 Cowrer Letters Nov. 23 Wks. 
1876, 148 Politics are my abhorrence. 

+ Abhorrency (bhg'rénsi). Ods. [f. ABHoR- 
RENT, after nouns in -xzcy, ad. L.-2fia, see -NCY. 
Cf. ABHORRENCE.] ; 

1. The quality, state, or fecling of being abhorrent 
of, or of holding a thing in hatred and disgust ; 


extreme repugnance or dislike. jf 
2 


ABHORRENT. 


1605 Bacon Adv, Lear. 157 Motions simple are .. lastly, 
Motion of Rest or abhorrency of Motion, which is the Cause 
of many things. 1627 FertHam Kesolves u. \xv. Cer 297 
A vast Prerogative, that man hath over the rest of the Crea- 
tures, by only knowing their Inclinations and Abhorrencies. 
1659 JER. Taytor Ductor Duéit, 1. i, 21 (2) A natural abhor- 
rency against unnatural lusts. 1660 BoyvLeE New E.xperim. 
Phys.-.Mech, ij. 41 Nature’s abhorrency of aVacuum, 166: 
Origen his Opinions in Phantx (1721) 1. 24 Out of an ab- 
horrency to such Blasphemy. 1690 Locke Educ, Wks. 1812 
1X. 100 The first tendency to any injustice . . must be sup- 

_pressed with a shew of wonder and abhorrency, in the parents 
and governors. 1709 StryPE Ann. Ref. xli. 416 The lay people 
were growing into an abhorrency of those that wore them, 


2. That which excites abhorrence; a thing ab- 


horrent to one ; = ABHORRENCE 3. 

1729 Burkitt Ox New Test. Heb. x. 38 Backsliders from 
the gospel are, in a peculiar manner, the abhorrency of the 
soul of God. 


Abhorrent (Xbhy'rént), Af/. a. [ad. L. abhor- 


vent-ent, pr. pple. of abhorr-ére: see ABHOR.] 

1. Abhorring, shrinking with horror; having or 
showing abhorrence, repugnance, or detestation (0/). 

1749 SMOLLETY K egicide wv. iii. 79(1777) No} let me wipethee 
.. From my abhorrent thoughts! 1810 Soutney Achama 
viii. 9 Whiten the lip, and make the abhorrent eye Roll back 
and close. 1835 I. Taytor Sfirtt. Despotism iv. 155 The 
two principles ,. are abhorrent the one of the other. 1869 
GLapsTonE Juv. Mundi xv. §5. 533 The Greek of the heroic 
age was eminently temperate and abhorrent of excess. 

2. In a position of recoil or dissent from; strongly 
opposed to; at variance subjectively. 

a. Of persons, which is the original use. 

1619 SANDERSON Sev. J. ad Clerum § 21 They (the Puri- 
tans) jumpe with the Papists, whom they would seeme above 
all others most abhorrent from. 1664 H. More Afology 498 
Which I must confess Calvin seems abhorrent from. 1678 
Cupwortu /uéel/. Syst. 71 These Philosophers fall unawares 
into that very thing which they are so abhorrent from. 1790 
Burke French Rev. 199 The persons most abhorrent from 
blood, and treason, and arbitrary confiscation. 


b. Of things: So far removed from as to be re- 


pugnant or inconsistent. 

1720 Rowe Tamerlane v.i.71 It is a manner Abhorrent 
from the softness of thy Sex. 1794 Burke Rep. of Committee 
on Lords’ Journ. Wks. X1V. 379 Two stages of proof, both 
of them contrary to the law, and both abhorrent from its 
principles, 1822 T. Taytor Meta. of Apuleius 364 For 
similars are not abhorrent from similars. 1845 STEPHEN 
Laws of Eng. 1. 113 An act abhorrent from Hindoo super- 
stition. 1864 MERivaLe Boyle Lect. 37 The simple theory of 
the Gospel .. was strange and abhorrent from the prejudices 
of the heathen. 

3. Repugnant in nature or character (fo); at 
variance objectively. 

1660 R. Coxe Elem. Power & Subj. 64 It is abhorrent and 
impossible to frame a Commonwealth in England from the 
example of the Romans and Athenians. /ééd. 49 Anarchy is 
like a vacuum in Nature; so abhorrent, that the World will 
rather return into Chaos, then suffer it. 1677 Hate Prin. 
Orig. Mankind 21 think Atheism so unreasonable a thing, 
so abhorrent to the Light of Nature. 1685 Burnet More's 
Utopia 9 Ina Way so abhorrent to my Genius. 1796 BurRKE 
Regicide Peace Wks. 1842 If. 323 A guilty race, to whose 
frame..order, peace, religion, and virtue, are alien and ab- 
horrent. 1863 KemBLe A esidence i Georgia 15 They are not 
abhorrent to nature. 

4. Hence, through influence of 1: Viewed with 
repugnance and aversion ; hateful, detestable, ab- 
horrcd. 

1833 I. Tayvitor Faxaticism § 1. 3 Pride, abhorrent as it is. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) ILI. xiii. 114 These of course 
were abhorrent to the English, who were delighted when 
Edward and Warwick hurried tothe north. 1874 R. ConGREVE 
Essays 166 The case becomes almostinfinitely moreabhorrent, 
when their acts . . expose others to suspicion. ; 


Abhorrently (&bhg-réntli), adv. [f. ABHORRENT 
a. + -LY2,] Inan abhorrent manner, with abhorrence. 

1813 James Montcomery World bef. Flood 1x. 14 Still on 
the youth, his eye, wherever cast, Abhorrently return’d, and 
fix'd at last. 

Abhorrer (&bhf'res). 

1. One who abhors. 

1611 Coter., //aineur, a hater, Ioather, detester, abhorrer. 
c 1660 Jer. Taytor Artif, Hands 134 Those things, whereof 
they sometimes were great abhorrers, 1705 HiCKERINGILL 
Priest-Craft u. viii. 89 A Protestant Succession, of which the 
Highflyers are generally Abhorrers. 1827 Hattam Const. 
//ist. (1876) 1. iv. 195 Every abhorrer of ceremonies. . might 
be trusted as protestant to the heart’s core. 

2. Eng. Hisi. A nickname given in 1680 to those 
who signed addresses of ABHORRENCE. 

1680 Political Ballads (1860) 1. 214 This makes abhorrers, 
makes lords protest, They know not whynor wherefore. 1682 
Second Plea for Nonconf. 78 Abhorrersof Addresses, and Non- 
Addresses. 1757 Tinpat Rapin anno 1679-80 As soon as the 
parliament was prorogued, and the duke of York at court, 
many addresses were presented in abhorrence of the former, 
so that two parties were formed, called the petitioners and 
abhorrers. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. iit. 256 Opponents 
of the Court were called Birminghams, Petitioners, and Ex- 
clusionists. Those who took the King’s side were Antibirm- 
inghams, Ahhorrers, and Tantivies. 1870 Curtis //ést. /eng. 
anno 1680 The factions were known by the names of petition- 
ers and abhorrers, terms which soon became superseded by 
whig and tory. 


+Abho:rrible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. abhorré-re 
(sec ABHOR), on the type of horrible, L. horribilis 
f.the simple horrére.] ‘To be abhorred, detestable. 
1633 T. Avams xf. 2 Pet. ii. 7 (1865) 364, [low abhorrible 


is that vice, which shall rob a man of himself, and lay a beast 
in his room! 


[f, ABHOR v. + ER1.] 
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Abhorring (zbh/rin), 67. sé. 

+ -ING1.] ; 

1. The action of shrinking from with horror; 
detestation, repugnance, disgust ; = ABHORRENCE I. 

1530 PatscR. 193 Abhorryng, 4orrevr s.f. 1607 H1iERON 
Ws. 1. 269 An vtter disliking and abhorring of the things 
which before they tooke pleasure in. 1607 SHaks Coriol. 
1. i. 172 He that will give good words to thee, wil flatter 
Beneath abhorring. 1643 Mitton Divorce viii. 38 (1851) 
A certain religious aversation and abhorring, which can no 
way sort with marriage. 1860 Trencn Serm, in Westm. 
Abbey v. 53 That state may be one in itself sufficient to pro- 
voke abhorring. 

2. That which causes abhorrence or horror; an 
object of disgust ;= ABHORRENCE 3. 

1606 Saks. Ant. & Ci. v, ii. 60 Lay me starke-naked, and 
let the water-Flies Blow me into abhorring. 1611 Bisie /s. 
Ixvi. 24 They shall be an abhorring vnto all] flesh. 1862 
Trench A/tracles xxix. 414 When it was become an abhor- 
ring even to them that had loved it best. 

+ Abhorring (€bhj'rin), 4//. a. Obs. [f. ABHOR 
v. +-ING2.] Abhorrent, repulsive, repugnant. Const. 
Jrom, which is occ. omitted. 

1611 Troublesome Ratgne of K. Fohnu i. 85 An act Abhor- 
ring in the eares of Christianmen. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. 
vil. 79 (1851) Which is utterly abhorring from the end of all 

waw. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. xl. 68 (1739) A matter 
quite abhorring thecustom ofall the Grecians. 1678 MarvELL 
Growth of Popery 4 There was.. nothing so Monstrous to 
Reason, so abhorring from Morality. 


+Abhorri‘tion. Obs.rare—. [f. L. abhorré-re 
after nouns in -/#on, repr. L. -7¢7onem, f. pa. pple., 
wanting in this vb. in L.] The action of abhor- 
ring, abhorrence. 

1656 Hen. Eart or Monmoutn Advert. fr. Parnassus 222 


Whose damn’d writings many forbore to read, out of meer 
abhorition of such things. 


Abhyme, variant of ABYME, Ods., abyss. 
{|Abib (étbib). [Heb. 2°38 zd, lit. a spike of 
corn.] The first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical, 


the seventh of the civil year, afterwards called Nisan. 
1535 Coverpate Exod. xiii. 4 This daye are ye gone out, 
enen in y® moneth of Abib. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 29 In the 
calendar of the modern Jews, Abib is no longer the beginning 
of the year, its place being usurped by Tisri, wbicb was 
anciently the seventh month. Abib contains thirty days, 
and must not begin on Monday, Wednesday, or Friday. 


Abichite (zbiksit), 47. [Named after Dr. 
Abich of Tiflis.] A synonym of CLINocLASITE. 
Dana. A native arsenate of copper, found chiefly 
associated with other copper ores and veins in 
Cornwall and elsewhere. 

Abidal (aboi-dal).vare. [f. ABIDE v. + -aL2, After 
analogy of Romance words like removal, etc.] The 
act of abiding; abode, stay. 

1850 Buackie schylus 1. 199 1 will drag thee alive... To 
the dens of the damned For thy lasting abidal. 

Abidance (aboi-dans). [f. ABIDE v. + -ANCE. 
An instance of the Romance vb.-affix -azce :—L. 
-antia, added to an Eng. vb. in imitation of such 
words as subsidence, observance, conlinuance, which 
are adoptions of actual or possible Fr. words.] 

1. Abiding, dwelling, continuance. 

1647 Futter Hy. War v.xi.249 The Christians had no longer 
abidance inthe holyhill of Palestine. 1668 CuLtperer & Core 
tr, Bartholinus Anat. 1. vi. 101 From its abidance there, the 
blood would not be perfected but become adust. 1755 S. 
Wa xxer Sevs07s vi. The Days of Man are shrunk into the 
Abidance of a Moment. 1837 J. H. Newman Propheticad 


Office 102 It considers doubt incompatible with practical 
abidance in the truth. 


2. Continuance in a submissive or docile man- 
ner dy; conformity to. 


1875 Hetrs £ssays 179 A judicious abidance by rules, and 
holding to the results of experience, are good. 


Abide (Aaboi-d), uv. stv. Pa. t. abode (abau'd), also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, also abided, abidden. 
Forms; /zf. 1 abid-an, 2-4 abid-en, 4-3 abyden, 
3-6 abyde,3-abide. /nd. pres. 3rd sing. 1 abide®, 
1-4 abit, 4-abideth, 6-abides ; (ori. 3~abydes, 
-ys-is). /a.t. 1 ab&d, 2-3 abad (3 abed, abeod), 
3-5 abod (abot), 3-6 abood, 5 abode; also 6-7 
abidd, abid, 8- abided ; (orth. 3-6 abade, 5-6 
abaid(e;) //. 1 abidon, 2-5 abiden, 5 abydyn, 
abide, aboden, 5-6 aboode, 5-abode. /a. pple. 
I abiden, 2-7 abiden, 3-6 abyden, 6 abydden, 
6-7 abidd, abid, 6- abidden; also 6 aboded, 7 
abode, 8 abided. [1. OE. adfdan, cogn. w. Goth. 
us-berdan to remain on; f. A- pref. 1, of onward mo- 
tion + d/dan: sce BIDE. 2. The historical conj. is 
abide, abode, abidden, but pa. t. and pa. pple. have 
been variously assimilated to cach other, and to 
the weak conjugation. As early as 6, adidden was 
shortened to abzd(d@, and this form occ. used for the 
past (cf. wrz7, 477). On the other hand, adidden 
was in 6 assimilated to pa. t. as aboden and abode ; 
the latter is now the common form, though abidden 
occurs in 1gthe. writers, and some make a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. adided. 3. Orig. zztrans. but 
in OF. as in Gothic taking a genitive of the objcct 
that was the occasion of the abiding, as we abidon 
his, we waited on account of or for him: this was 
subsequently replaccd by a dative or accusative, the 


[f. ABHOR 2. 


ABIDE. 


simple object of later times, whereby the vb. be- 
came /ransilive.] 
I. intr. To wait, stay, remain. 

+1. To remain in expectation, wait. Ods. 

c1120 O.£. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1091 He [cyng Mel- 
colm) for mid his fyrde ut of Scotlande into Lodene on Engla- 
land and peer abad. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 103 His wite abided 
on bere odre weorlde. c1250 Genesis & Ex. 1638 Dre flockes 
of sep Sor-bi, Dat Sor abiden al for-01. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boe- 
thius (1868) 63 I abood til pat thow haddest swych habyte of 
thy thowght as thowhast now. c1450 Mer/tz xviii. 290 Thei 
abode stille in the town, and sojourned to abide to here tid- 
inges of Kynge Arthur. 1611 Spee Hest. G. Brit. 1x. xii. 
108 Hee had almost abidden in leaguer before it one whole 
year. 1611 BisLe Gew. xxii. 5 Abide you here with the asse, 
and I and the lad will goe yonder. 1634 Alodern. of Malory's 
Prince Arthur (1816) 11. 249 Sir Percivale had abidden there 
till mid-day. 

+b. Const. 0, upon, for. Obs. 

¢1430 Lypcate Minor Poems (1840) 223 Wheron was 
wrytyn a resoun fulle ryghte, And alle was : ‘ For the better 
abyde.’ c1450 Loneticu Graad II. 329 The steward Of the 
kynge that Abod vppon hise lord. 1483 Caxton G. Legend 
215/3 The Gates of heuen were opene and abode for her. /did. 
99/3 They that were there abode upon thende of the thyng. 
1533 BeLLENDENE Lzvy v. 418 The Faderis .. determit to 
abide on the returning of thare legatis. 1548 Upatt Eras. 
Paraph, Matt. viii. 12 We know what misery and wretch- 
ednes abydeth for us. 

+2. To wait before proceeding further; to pause, 
delay, stop. Ods. 

¢1230 Axcren Riwle 338 Moni mon abit to schriuen him 
uort penedetippe. 1297 R. Giouc. 382 He nolde no3t abyde 
vortehysfaderdep. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axight’sT. 2124 Theseus 
abyden hadde a space Or eny word cam fro his wyse brest. 
¢1420 Palladius on Husd. 1. 118 In places cold thyne hervest 
sede betyme Is best to haast; in springyng seed to abyde. 
1496 W. pE Worve Dives & Pauper vi, xxv. 275/1 God abode 
of punysshynge tyll he had undernomen Eue. 1513 DoucLas 
Aeneid x. ii. gt Eneas tho gan styntyn and abaide, And wyth 
ane pietuous regret thus hesayd. 1528 More Dial. Heresyes 
iv. Wks. 1557, 251/r. Abide ye quod I, and ye shal heare 
worse yet. 1535 CovERDALE Fudg. xvi. 2 Abyde, tomorrow 
whan it is lighte, we wyll slaye him. 

To tarry over a work. Oés. 

1531 ELyot Governour (1580) 137 That incomparable trea- 
sure called amitie, in the declaration wher-off 1 haue aboden 
the longer. 

+3. To stop (absolutely) ; to come to a halt. Ods. 

c1305 £. Eng. Poems & Saints’ Lives 58 A3en be deuel he 
com adoun: & bad be schrewe abide. 1430 Syr Generides 
(1865) 122 Here horses that thei on ride, Were so werie that 
thei abide. c¢ 1480 Robert the Deuyli (Thom’s Romances I. 
54) Abyde, thou false traytour. 1634 AZodern. of Malory's 
Pr. Arthur (1816) I. 103 I was so furious in my quest that 1 
would not abide. 

+4. To stay behind, to remain (after others have 
gone). Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 73 Than thai with-drew thaim euir- 
ilkane, And durst nocht than abyde to ficht. c14s0 Re/ig. 
Anttg. 1. 309 Fy on a false hert that dar not abyde. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frotssart I. ii. 3 All such as in cruel batels haue 
ben seen abyding to [=till] the discomfeture. 1565 GoLDING 
Cesar 243 Suche as had abidden behinde to tyll the grounde. 

5. To remain after other things are taken; to re- 
main over, be left. arch. 

¢1399 Pol. Poens 11. 12 (1859) Here fame abit, bot al is 
vanité. 1535 CovERDALE Asos ii. 15 The archer shall not 
abyde, anit the swifte off fote shall not escape. «@ 1842 
Tennyson Ulysses 65 Tho’ much is taken, much abides. 

6. To remain without going away, to stay. 

1z05 LayAMON 13135 Vortiger ber abed [1250 bar abod]. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7. 1050 Hem that stooden hir bisyde, 
Unnethe aboute hirmightethayabyde. c142z0 Chron. Vilod. 
1087 Thre dayes and thre ny3t he per abodde. 1574 tr. 
Marlorats Apocalips 37 You are they that have abidden by 
me in al my temptations. 1605 SHaxs. AZacé. 111. i. 140 Ile 
call vpon you straight: abide within. 1791 Cowrer //:ad 
ix. 407 He within his ships Abode the while. 1820 Scotr 
Monast. (1867) 459 Had 1 abidden with him. a184zTENNySON 
Two Voices 158 While thou abodest in the bud, It was the 
stirring of the blood. a1845 Lyte yw Abide with me! 
fast falls the eventide, The darkness thickens, Lord, with 
me abide. 

7. Of things: To remain, continue (in a place). 

¢1450 Loneticn Grail xxix. 32 The braunch in hire hond 
was Abydinge. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas (1641) 1. ii. 11/2. 
48 Aire clung to Aire, and Earth with Earth abid. 1652 Cut- 
PEPER Eng. Phys. 42 Before the stalk with the flowers have 
abidden a month above ground. 1732 Law Sertous Call 
xxiti, 464 (ed. 2) Their guilt still abides upon you. 1876 
FrEEMAN Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 185 Whose name abode on 
Northumbrian tongues as the embodiment of good and just 
government. ‘ ‘ 

8. To remain in residence; tosojourn, reside, dwell. 

1461-82 Ord. for Royal [ouseh. Edw. 1V. 24 A Prince. . 
abyding at sojourne in this court, he hathe been accnstomed 
to pay for his diettes. /éid. 25 Ifthe prince beso abyding ina 
household at a certayne. . then the Thesaurere to be charged. 
1577 St. Augustine's Manueil Pref., Thou [God] art in me, 
because thou abydest in my mynde, 1611 Biste Lake viii. 
27 And ware no clothes, neither abode in any house, but in 
the tombes. 1686 Drypen “Hind & P. 111. 634 No Martin 
there in winter shall abide. 1862 Miss Mutocn Domestic 
Stories 243 1 had abided for a brief space at that paradise of 
cockneys, Southend. 1875 Herpes Azim. § Masters vi. 136 
Tspaueht of the mean hovels in which many of our peasantry 
abide. 

9. To remain or continue in some state or action, 
to continue to be something. 

C1260 Genesis & Ex. 422 An hundred 3er after is dead, Adam 
fro eue in srifte abead. 1366 Maunpev. (1839) xxviil. 289 
The Coles will duellenand abyden alle quyk. 1388 Wycur 
John viii. 7 Whanne thei abiden [v.~ abideden, abedin, 
1382 lastiden or contynuede] axynge hym. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Déctes 14b, If thou wilt the loue of thy 


ABIDE. 


frend shal abyde ferme unto the, be curteise to him, a1sz0 
Myrroure of Our Ladye 298 After the byrthe, thou haste 
abyden vyrgyn vndefowled. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotssart 
J. cxeviil. 2 The towne abode frenche. 1611 Bite John xv. 
zo If ye keepe my commandements, ye shal abide in my loue, 
euen as [ have kept my Father’s commandements, and abide 
in his loue {Wyctéfdwelle, Tindale, Coverd. Cranm. Geneva 
byde, Rhetms abide]. 1881 Globe 21 Sept. (leader) One of 
the few Southerners in public life who abided faithful to the 
Constitution when the battle of secession began. 


10. To abide éy: Zz. to remain with; hence, to 


stand firm by, to hold to, remain true to. 

I Fisner Wés. 1. 221 His commaundement must nedes 
be obeyed and abyden by. 1528 More Dread. //eresyes n. 
Wks. 1557, 183/r ‘The verye churche hath euer had some 
that hath abidden by theyr faith. 1772 Letters of Funius 
No. Ixviii. 337 You will abide by the authority of this great 
man. 1813 Mar. Encewortn Patronage (1833) I. xix. 333 
Lord Oldborough abided not only by his own measures, but 
by his own instruments. 1855 TeNNyson Maud t. xvi. 25 
Dare I bid her abide by her word? 1860 Tynpatt Glaciers 
1. § 24. 171 The rules were fixed, and I must abide by them. 


11. To continue in existence, endure, stand firm 


or sure. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxxiv. 480 The cyte in 
mount Segor sholde haue stonde stronge and abyde, yf they 
had not synned. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 
86 Hys Highness woll establish the same Lyvelood than 
remayning, to abyde perpetually tohisCrowne. 1535 Cover: 
DALE Ps. xci. 7 But thou Lorde o most hyest, abydest worlde 
without ende. 161x Biste /s. cxix. 90 Thou hast established 
the earth, and it abideth, 1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. I. iv. 
153 The Norman .. abides in his lineage and in his works, 
but he is Norman nolonger. 1878 Joaquin Mitter Songs of 
/taly 123 Nothing has been that abideth now... Nothing shall 
be that shall abide. 

II. ¢vans. To wait for, await the issue of, endure. 

12. To wait for, await ; remain ready for, watch 
for, expect. (The object was orig. a geritive.) 

a. /it. of persons awaiting persons or things. arch. 

c1000 O.£. Gos. Matt. xi. 3 Eart pu fe to cumenne eart, 
odde we ores sceolon abidan? (Lindisf Oder we bidas.) 
c1rso Hatt. Gosp. Luke i. 2x And pat fole wes zacharium 
“ze-abyddende. 1205 Layvamon III. 226 Per heo abiden we- 
deres, For be wind heom stod toj#ines. ¢ 1230 Ancrenx 
Riwile 358 Menske & reste abit us et hom, in ure owune 
londe. ¢12800w?l§ Night. 1700 3ef 3e abideth mine [=wait 
for me] here, 3e schule on other wise singe. c130g £.£, 
Poems, Life of Pilate 113 Ech schrewe wole abide his 
tyme. @131§ Northern Psalter xxxix. 2 Abidand Laverd 
abade 1. 1382 Wycur Luke ti. 25 To alle pat abiden pe 
redempcion of israel. ¢ 1400 Syx Perecyvelle 1278 My lady, 
lele Lufamour, Habyddisthe in hirchambour. 1423 James I 
King’s Quairiv. x Wele ishim that his tyme will abit. 1449 
Pecock Refr. 206 Whom alle holi men fro the bigynnyng of 
the world Abéden. 1483 Caxton G, Leg. 21/1 Wehave abyden 
the everyday. 1520-41 Wyatt Poet. Works (1861)17 I abide, 
and abide ; and better abide, After the old proverb, the happy 
day. 1541 E.yot /sage Gov. 41 He abode an answer thereof. 

-1605 Stow Annales 676, 500 men. . abiding the wind in the 
port of Sandwich. 1722 De Foe Hist. Plague 21 The gene- 
rality stayed and seemed to abide the worst. 1829 ScoTT 
Antig. xxi. 143 ‘I wad e’en streek mysell out here, and abide 
my removal.’ 1859 TENNYSON Exzd 980 I will abide the 
coming of my lord. 

b. fig. of things (as fate, surprise, punishment) 
awaiting persons. arch. 

1340 Ayend. 128 Pe wrechche ne bengb of be gibet bet him 
abit. 1382 Wycur Acts xx. 23 Bondis and tribulaciouns at 
Jerusalem dwellen to me [ove A/S. abyden me; ¢e.rf of 1388 
abiden me]. 1526 Tinpate 7dr. Bondes and trouble abyde 
me. 1549 CoverRDALE Lrasm. Paraphr. 1 Pet. ii. 10 As long 
as we were the sonnes of the synful Adam, an infortunate en- 
heritaunce abodeus. 1619 T.Taytor 77tus i. 13. 260 Heknewe 
that bands and imprisonment did abide him in euerie citie. 
1640 //omilies 1. xx. 11. 88 Those most grieuous and intoler- 
able torments, which abide all uncleane persons. 1826 E. 
Irvine Babylon II. vi. 142 A foretaste of the fiery lake which 
abideth him, 

+13. To wait till the end of, hear through. Oés. 

¢1450 Lonetick Graz/ xv. 769 And Iosephes Abod Alle hire 
Answere Evene tothe Ende that scheseide bere. /érd. xxiii. 5 
And the Kyng Alle his tales wel Abod, & ful wel hem likede. 

4. To await defiantly, to face, to encounter, 
withstand, or sustain. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 302 Dreduol he was to ys fon, pat hym durste 
vewe abyde. 1375 Barsour Sruce 1.14 He bauldly thaim 
abaid. 1435 y SPO of Portugal 1470 He wold not the 
geaunt abyde. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. u. \vii. 42x A man or a 
woman may abide the conflicte of all vices, but [lechery] he 
moste flee. 1570-87 Houinsu. Scot. Chron. (1806) {. 378 The 
other cast themselves about and manlie abode their enemies. 
1623 J. Bincuam Hist. Xenophon 47 They had not the heart 
to abide you; why should you be afraid of them. 1649 Crom- 
wet Lett, & Sp. (Carl.) Let. 67 Those gentlemen who have 
abid the brunt of the service. 1816 Scotr Old A/ort. (1868) 
xv. 724 The. . insurgents appeared to be drawn up with the 
purpose of abiding battle. 1858 H. Mitter Sch. & School. 
133 He soon learned to abide.. terrors which most of my 
bolder companions shrank from encountering. 

15. To await submissively, await the disposal 

of, submit to. 

¢1360 Cuaucer A 3C 131 My faderes chastisinge bat dar 
T nouht abiden in no wise. 1400 Gamelyn 24 On his deeb 
bed to a-bide Goddes wille. 1480 Caxton Chron. Englond 
Cexlii. 277 He founde suffisaunt suerte to abyde the lawe. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. xxv. 36 To abyde the ordyn- 
aunce of the Kyng of Fraunce. 1594 Suaks. Rich. £/, v. vi. 
23 Heere is Carlile, liuing to abide Thy Kingly doome, and 
sentence. 1705 Perry //ist. Coll. Am. Col. Ch. 1. 163 Hav- 
ing abiden her Majesty's just determination. 1791 T. Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 158 The creditors ought to ee abided 
the fate of the Government. 1821 Joanna Baituie Jet. Leg. 
Wallace xcy. 4 He must abide his fatal doom. 1859 TENNY- 
son Enid 584 (Thou shalt] Crave pardon for that insult done 
the Queen, And shalt abide her judgment on it. 
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+16. To endure, suffer, bear, undergo, sustain. Ods. 

tzos LayAmon 15565 He pat dundes abad [later text: 
And he his dunt a-bod}. 1465 M. Paston in /’aston Lett. 503 
If. 190 He wold noth abyde the sorow and trobell that yehave 
abyden to wyn all Sir Joke Fastolf ys gode. 1526 TinDALr 
Hlebr. xii. 2 For the ioye that was set before hym abode the 
crosse. 1584 Powe //oya's Cambria 199 The castele Abood 
diuerse assaults. 1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 125 Christ 
ourlord.. abaid ye schameofyecroce. 1601 HoLtanp /’/iny 
(2654) I. 59 The other name.. Valerius Soranus blurted out 
and soone after abid the smart for it. 1606 — Suetonius 239 
Domitian abidd condigne punishment for his avarice and 
crueltic. 16x6 Surre. & Marku. Countrey Farme 412 The 
best and sweetest, though not alwaies stronger than that 
which hath abode the presse. 1638 SANDERSON Serm. I. 96 
Service so hard that it might not be abiden. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 103 It will not be strong enough to abide 
tough Work. 

17. To bear, endure, tolerate, put up with; rarely 
(now never) in a simple affirmative sentence, but 
in such as ‘I cannot abide, I can scarcely abide, 
who can abide ?’ 

1526 TinDALE Yo/tn viii. 43 Ye cannot abyde the hearynge 
off my wordes. 1535 CoveRDALE od xix. 17 Myne owne 
wyfe maye not abyde my breth. ¢1585 Fazre Em... 59% 
Of all things, I cannot abide physic. 1618 Rateicu Re- 
mains (1644) 128 Oyntment is pleasing to Man; but Beetles 
and Bees cannot abide it. 1622 Bapincton Wes, Ilf. 121 
If Saint Iohn should haue done so, no man would haue abid 
him. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 121 He would not haue 
aboad it. 1676 ETHEREDGE Man of Mode i. i. 15 (1684) He 
calls me Rogue, tells me he can’t abide me. 1727 De For 
Hist. Apparitions xv. 370 He could not abide an ass. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Three Ages 1. 84 She could not abide the 
country, and would not be tempted to leave dear Lon- 
don. 1875 Hetrs Anim. & Masters i. 6 People can’t abide 
pamphlets in these days, . 

b. With an infinitive object: To endure, bear. 

1460 Poem agt. Friars in Rel. Antig. I. 322 ‘To serve to 
that same frer, the Pope mot abyde, 155: Robinson Move's 
Utopia 162 {1] was not sure whether he coulde abyde that 
anye thynge shoulde be sayde. 1561 T. N[orton] Cadzin's 
instit, 1. 36 Who can abyde te say, that then the Sonn 
entred into the bosome of the Father. @ 1593 H. Smitu 
Sernt. 97 Nature cannot abide that any place should be 
empty. 1603 Drayton Sarons Warres i. 2 Could not abide 
to heare the name of Peace. 1607 Torsett Four-footed 
Beasts (1673) 244 A horse cannot abide to look upon a camel. 
1611 Biste Trans?. Pref. 2 They cannot abide to heare 
of altering, 1642 Futter /foly & Prof. State v. viii. 389 
Painted faces cannot abideto come nigh the fire. 1773 Gotp. 
smitH She Stoops to Cong. 1.1. 50 I can’t abide to disappoint 
myself, 1840 Gen. THompson £-xercises (1842) V. 323 One 
or two lords cannot abide to see a Pasha set up his back 
against his ‘legitimate master.’ ’ 

Through confusion of form with ABYE, q.v., 
when that vb. was becoming archaic, and through 
association of sense between adye (pay for) a deed, 
and abide the consequences of a deed, abide has been 
erroneously used for adye = pay for, atone for, 
suffer for. 

1586-93 Martowe Edw, //, 11. ii. 882 Dear shall you both 
abide this riotous deed. 1607 Suaxs. Fuel. Caes. mi. ii. 119 
If it be found so, some will deere abiae it. 1719 Younc Re- 
venge ui. i. Wks. 1757 II. 148 O sacred faith ! How dearly 
I abide thy violation ! 

+ Abide, 54. Ods. rare—'. [f. the vb.] An abode 
or stay. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Minute Book (1855) 46 That 
Kilquhennady be Captaine of Kirkpatrick- Durham, and 
Glaisteres liberated of that charge during Kilquhennady’s 
abyde at hame. 

+ Abideable, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. ABIDE v. + 
-ABLE.] Able to be borne or endured. 

ia Cotcr., Soustenable, sustainable, supportable, abide- 
able. 

Abider (4baide1) [f. ABIDE v.+-ER1.] One 
who abides ; in various senses of the vb. Esp. 

+1. One who waits or awaits. Ods. 

1543-63 Brecon New Catechism (1844) 143 Such patient 
abider of the Lord’s leisure was Job. 1548 W. THomas /fa/. 
Gram. (1567) Dimorante, the abider or tarier. 

+2. One who sustains an attack or stands his 
ground. Odés. 

1581 Sipnev Def. Poesie (1622) 503 Maisters of warre, and 
ornaments of peace, speedie goers, and strong abiders, 
triumphers both in Campes and Courts. 1614 Rateicu //?s¢, 
World (1736) 1. xii. §7. 126 The Lacedxmonians, being very 
firme abiders, might seem the more likely to prevaile. 

3. One who dwells ; a dweller, a resident. 

1611 Cotcr., Haditant, a dweller, or abider in a place. 
1627 Speep Eng. etc. abridged xi. § 4 What {land] is worst 
for the Rider, is best for the Abider. 1816 Scott O/d .VWort. 
59 The scattered remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were 
abiders in the wilderness. 

Abiding (Absi-din) vd/. s6.; also abidyng(e, 
abyd-yng(e, -ing(e. [f. ABIDE v.+-INGl.] The 
action or state of one who abides. 

+1. An awaiting, expecting, looking-for, lying-in- 
wait-for; expectation, waiting. Ods. 

a 1300 Northern Psalter xxxviii. 8 And now, whilk es min 
abiding dai? Noght ne Laverd? (Vulg. E¢ nunc quae est 
expectatio mea?) 1382 WyctiF téid. And now what is myn 
abiding? whether not the Lord? ¢1430 Syr Generides 234 
And that is al his abiding, For to be wedded as a king. 
¢1450 Loneticu Graad [1. 381 As thowgh nothing that they 
wyste of owre abydyng. 1599 Haktuyr Voyages II. i. 67 
Thus in abiding for the Duke of Berrie, and for the Con- 
stable, who were behind. 

+2. A waiting at a point, stopping, cessation, 
pausing ; pause, delay. Odés. 

¢x1400 TUNDALE Circumc. 86 All abowet the rede blode can 


ABIETITE. 


gon, Withowt abyeune: ¢1450 Merlin (1877) xv. 256 Thei 
made no lenger abidinge but mette togeder fiercely. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Engl, cexxi, 213 They pricid smyte of syr ed- 
mondes hede. ‘withoute any maner of abydyng or respyte. 

+3. A bearing or enduring ; endurance, patience, 
long-suffcring. Ods. 

61325 L. Le. Allit. Poems C. 419 Py long abydyng wyth lur 
{=loss], py late vengaunce. 1535 Coverbate /’s. ix. 18 The 
pacient abydinge of soch as be in trouble shall not perish for 
cuer, 1580 Hottysann J reas. ry. Tong., Patience, patience, 
abiding. 

4. An cnduring, continuing, or remaining; con- 
tinuance, duration, permanence. arch. 

1535 CovEeRDALE 1 Chron. xxix. 15 Our life vponearthe isas a 
shadowe, and hereisnoabydinge. 1611 iste bz. And there 
isnoneabiding. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selvedge 26 {t can- 
not be thought that two abidings or durations, to wit, time 
apd everlas aa should be together and not be the same 
abiding. 

5. A remaining, tarrying, staying, residing, or 
dwelling at a place. 

¢ 1440 Generydrs (1873) 131 The wordis that she sayde of 
his abiding there. 1616 Sure. & Marku. Countrey Farme 
719 Her quiet and peaceable abiding in her cage. 1808 
Scott Marm, u. xiv. Nor long was his abiding there. 

+6. A place where one stops; a station or posi- 
tion. Odés. 

1571 Dicces Geomet. Pract. 1. xxviii. sig. 13, The seconde 
station M, where ye shal now set the centre of your instru- 
ment, the diameter lying right agaynst your first abyding. 

+7 A place where one habitually remains or re- 
sides ; abode, habitation, dwelling. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir x Esdras ix. 37 The sonus of [rael weren in 
ther abidingus [1388 abidyngis}. 1587 FLeminc Conéin. 
Holinshed (11. 1406/2 Neereness and commoditie of mens 
abidings. 1607 Dekker Anight coniuring (1842) 87 Get 
leaue for thy ghost to come from her abiding. 

Attrib. as in abiding house, city, and esp. 
abiding-place, place of abode. 

1571 Dicces Geomet. Pract. 1. xxviii. A BC are the markes 
in the fielde to be measured, D the first abyding or standing 
place. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Lieu de De- 
mere, dwelling, abiding place. 1597-8 Stat. 39 Eliz. v. An 
Acte for erecting of Hospitalles, or abiding and working 
Howses forthepoor. 1805 SourHEy Madoc in Azt. Wks. 1853 
V. 206 Here had the chief Chosen his abiding place. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Cong. I. vi. 424 Next year Cnut came back to 
England as his real home and abiding place. 1879 Dowpen 
Southey iii. s2 But his heart needed an abiding-place. 

Abiding (Absi-din), A/a. [f. ABIDE v. + -1NG2.] 

+1. Enduring, standing firm. O6és. 

1377 Lanai. P. P/. B. xix. 289 Bolde and abidynge bismeres 
to suffre. 

2. Lasting, permanent. 

1851 Maurice Proph. & Kings 81 The ark. . was there as 
an abiding witness of an invisible presence. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. I. vi. 462 Witness to the abiding connexion be- 
tween Normandyand the North. 1878 A. J. Cuurcu Stories 
Srom Virgil v. 45 The abiding love of her that was once 
Hector’s wife. 

3. Comb. law-abiding, adhering to the law. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. vi. sox An English patriot 
who on every other occasion appears as conciliatory and law- 
abiding. 1879 ‘T. H. Escotr £xg. ii. 498 The colonists are 
law-abiding and law-loving people. 

Abidingly (absi-dinli), adz. 
In an abiding manner. 

“+1. Assiduously, patiently. Ods. 

a1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 64 Thys gostly study. . 
muste be contynued ful besely and abydyngly euery day. 

2. Enduringly, permanently. 

1840 Car.yLe //evoes (1858) ili. 258 The noblest idea. . is 
sung, and emblemed forth abidingly, by one of the noblest 
men. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 174 We have clutched some 
good lawlessly, and found it abidingly precious. 

Abie, obs. form of ABYE v. 

+ A-bier, abeere, adv., prop. phrase. Obs. [Sce 
A prep4] On, upon, or to a bier; into the coffin. 

c1450 Pol. Poems I{. 229 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
ora welle, (hat drownythe the dowghty, and bryngethe hem 
abeere. 


Abietate (x:bi,étcit). Chem. [mod. f. L. abiet- 
em fir-tree+-ATE4.] A salt of abietic acid. 

Abietene (xbi,étin). [mod. f. L. adiet-er fir- 
tree + -ENE, repr. Gr. -nvn, female descendant.] 
A hydro-carbon obtained by distillation of the 
resin or balsam of the nut-pine of California (eves 
sabiniana), analogous to oil of turpentine. 

1875 Ure Dict. of Arts I. 2 The commercial article is used 
under different names, abietene, crasine, theoline, &c. for the 


removal of paint from clothing and woven fabrics. . ‘The 
vapour of abietene is a powerful anzesthetic when inhaled. 


Abietic (xbietik), a. Chem. [f. L. abiet-em fir- 
tree+-Ic.} Of or pertaining to fir. Adzetie acid, 
a monobasic acid, C,,H,,O,, which is the cssential 
constituent of resin. 

1864 Reader No. 86. 239/3. 

Abietin(e (zbijétin). Chem. [f. L. abzet-em fir 
+ -IN(E,repr. Gr. -1v7, femaledescendant.] A neutral 
resin extracted from Strasburg turpentine or Canada 
balsam, products of two species of aézes, or fir. 

Abietinic (xbijétinik), 2. Chem. [ABIETIN + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to abietin. Abictinie actd, 
a bibasic resinous acid, C,,H,,O;, obtained from 
species of fir. 

Abietite (a bi,était). Chem. [mod. f. L.abzet-e 
fir + -ITE, chem. formative.}] .A saccharine substance 


Rhee) 
a3 


[f. prec. + -Ly?.] 


ABIGAIL. 


C,H, 0,, obtained froin the needles of the silver-fir, 
analogous to mannite. 

Abigail (2 bigel). [From the name of the ‘wait- 
ing gentlewoman’ in Beaumont and Fletcher’s popu- 
lar play of The Scornful Lady; so named possibly 
in allusion to the expression ‘ thine handmaid’ so 
frequently applied to herself by Abigail the Car- 
melitess, 1 Sav. xxv. 24-31; but Bible names were 
common at this date without any special allusion.] 
A waiting-woman; a lady’s-maid. 

1666 Perys Diary IV. 195 By coach to the King's play- 
house, and there saw ‘The Scornful Lady’ well acted; Doll 
Common doing Abigail most excellently, and Knipp the 
widow very well. 1693 Concreve Old Bachelor 1. VL 
(1866) 157 Thou art some forsaken Abigail we have dallied 
with heretofore. 77 Smottetr Humphry Clinker (1815) 
57 An antiquated Abigail, dressed in her lady’s cast clothes. 
1849 Lytton Caxfons xiv. vi. 370 (1875) The woman was 
dressed with a quiet neatness that seemed to stamp her pro- 
fession as that of an abigail black cloak with long cape, of 
that peculiar silk which seems spun on purpose for ladies’ 
maids. 1864 Duke or Maxcuester Court & Soc. Eliz. to 
Anne }. 81 Her house remained full of dons and pages, ladies 
and abigails. P ; 

Abigailship (x bigcilfip). [f prec. + -suir.] 
The estate er eoudition of a waiting-woman. 

1803 Jane Porter 7haddeus (Warne) 72 The appellation 
‘Mistress’ put her in mind of hier cé-devant abigailship. 

+ A‘bigate, v. Obs. rare—'. [Irreg. f. L. abiy-Hre 
(f. ab off, away + agere to drive) + -ATE3,] To drive 
away. 

1657 Tomutnson Rezou's Dispens. 282 Whose faculties are 
inferiour to no medicament in abigating diseases. 

Abigge, obs. form of ABYE v. 

+Abiliment, also 5 ablement, 7 abillement ; 
Sc. s- abuljement, abuilyment. Obs. form of 
HabiLIMENT, used in all the senses, but esp. in those 
of warlike munitions and accoutrements, things 


which fitted out or made able for war. See ABLE. 

1q42z Surrender of Market of Meaux in Rymer Fadera 
(1710) X. 212 All the ablements of Werre. 1557 More 
Richard [11 (1641) 414 K. Richard being furnished with men 
and all abiliments of war. 1589 K. Janes VI in Ellis Ovzg. 
Lett. u. 228. II. 29 Havinge directit the beraris .. mar- 
chandis of Edinburgh, toward London for bying and pro. 
vision ofcertaine abuljementis. 1605 CAMDEN Remaines 171 
With harnesse and abillements of warre, 1830 Scott Leg. 
Montrose vi. 181 I must go down, look after my war-saddle 
and abuilziements {z printed for 3}. 

+ Abilitate, v. [obs. f. HaBiiirare, q.v., the % 
being dropped, as in ABiLiTY.] To give ability or 
fitness ; to enable. See ABLE. 

1627 Six JsGook in Rushworth’s “7st. Cold. (1659) I. 502 
Necessity hath no law, you must abilitate the state to do. 

+ Abilitation [obs. f£. Hanitirarioy, q.v., the % 
being dropped, as in prec.] A rendering fit or 
able, a communication of ability. See ABLE. 

¢ 1656 Br. Hatt Soliloguics 47 Thou. . vouchsafest to give 
me an abilitation to the work. 

Ability (abiliti). Forms: 4 ablete, 5 abilite, 
habylite, 5-6 abletee, abilte, habilite, 6 ha- 
bilitye, abilite, -ti, abylyte, abilyte, abylite, 
6 7 habilitie, hability, abilitie, 7- ability. [a. 
OFr. ableilé:—L. habilitat-em, n. of quality f. 
habilis: sec ABLE and -TY. The Fr. was in 4-5 
refashioned after L., as hadslilé, habileté, and was 
followed by the Eng., though the initial 4 was 
probably never sounded, and after a long struggle 
on the part of scholars like More, Ascham, Sidney, 
Ilooker, Bacon, Browne, ete., to preserve this written 
link with L., it finally disappeared before 1700.] 

+1. Suitableness, fitness, aptitude. Ods. 

1380 Wyciir Of Confessions Wks. 1880, 331 If his ablete 
shulde be proued.. before he were accepted. 1430 Lypcate 
Chron. Troy u. xvii. She entre maye the relegyon Of myghty 
Bachus forhabylite. 1509 Wisner Eng. Wks. 290 Grete able- 
tees of nature to noble dedes. 1570 Dee Alath. Prz/. 18 
Skillfull hability, also, for any occasion or purpose. 1622 
FotHERRY A theomastix u. i. §6. 181 The habilitie and oe 
citie of tbe matter. 1678 Marvett Def John Howe Wks. 
1875 IV. 187 A faculty conserved .. includes nosuch hability 
and present promptitude in itself to action. 

2. The quality in an agent which makes an aetion 
possible ; suitable or sufficient power (generally); 
faculty, eapacity (¢o do or of doing something). 

€ 1391 Cuaucer Astrolabe 1 I have perceived well by cer- 
teyne evidinces thine abilite to lerne sciences. ¢ 1535 Morr 
Debell, Salem § Byzance Wks. 1557, 1000/1 Yf the onely 
power and hability to fain, wer a cause sufficient. 1951 
Ropinson More's Utopia 13 Though I be of muche lesse 
habilitie todo any thinge. 1570-87 Houinsu. Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 340 We are not of habilitie . . to indure sa 
greit and intollerabil panis, 1594 1600 Hooker Ser. iii. 
Wks. 1617, 729 Furnished with habilitie to annoy. x605 
TimmeE Ouersitanus 1. iv. 13 The which habilitie of taking 
forme is in the subject. 1636 HeaLey Cedbes 156 A better 
Hability to have goodnesse infused intothem. 1651 Life of 
father Sarpi(1676) 19 The fame of his prudence and hability 
of government. 1711 F. Futter Afedic. Gyn, 11 Vhe Body 


of Man. . acquires by frequent Motion an Ability to last the 
longer. 1860 PyNpact Glaciers u. § 17. 323 The glacicr of the 
Khone. . its ability to expand laterally is increased. 


b. The aetion itself, a thing within one’s ability. 

160z Suraks. Oth. ui. iii. 2 Be thou assur'd, good Cassio, | 
will do All my abilities in thy behalfe. 

c. Power to do a thing of Icgal validity; capa- 
city in law. 
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1528 Perkins Prof. Booke (1642) ili. § 193.86 Such persons are 
of ability in law to take liverie of seisin by force of feoffments 
of other men of abilities in law to make feoffments. 1649 
SevpeNn Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. xxxvi. 55 The Canonists had in 
those days brought into custom other ages of ability in 
matters concerning Marriage. 

3. Bodily power; strength. 
Scotland.) 

1549 J. Otpe tr. Evasnrus on Ephes. 11.6, 1 being (as con- 
cerning myne owne habilitie) feble and weake. 1576 Lam- 
BARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 211 To lift a great stone easily 
Which before divers Lay persons could not stirre with all 
their strength and abilitie. 1607 Torsett Kour-footed Beasts 
(1673) 137 Impudently begging and complaining of bodily 
weakness where is no want of ability. 1622 WiTHER Motto 
‘ Nec Habeo’ (1633) 520 I have not found ability so much To 
carry milstones. 

4. Pecuniary power } wealth, estate, means. Ods. 
exc. in a few phrases in which ‘to give’ is perhaps 
always mentally added. 

1s0z Arnotp Chron, 84 Where as diuers periured fremen 
of smale abylite haue vsed and daily vse, to bye clotbe and 
other marchaundises of England. 1526 TinDaLe Acts xi. 29 
Every man accordinge to his habilite. 1580 Baret A /vearie 
‘Lo be of abilitie : to liue like 2 gentleman. What abilitie or 
liuing is he of? or what may he dispende a yeere? 160% 
Suaxs. Twel. N. 1. iv. 378 Out of my leane and low ability 
Ile lend you something: my having is not much. 1665 
Maney tr. Grotius's Low Countrey Warres817 Upon most 
the fine exceeded their ability. 1729 Burkitt On New Test. 
Luke ii. 24 She was to bring a lamb ofa year old for a burnt 
offering, in case she was a person ofability. 1766 GotpsmiTH 
Vicar xiv. A draught upon my neighbour was to me the 
same as money; for I was sufficiently convinced of his ability. 

5. Mental power or capacity; talent, cleverness. 

1604 Suaks. O¢4. 1. iii, 247 Though it be fit that Cassio 
hane his Place For, sure, he fills it vp with great Ability. 
1604 T.WriGut Passions of the Mind. ili. 177 Ifa man haue 
not a good naturall habilitie, it is impossible by art to come 
toanyperfection. 1650 BuLwerR Axthropomet.1.6 The brain 
is not so figur’d as is requisite for wit and hability. 1794 
Suttivan View of Nat. Il. 154 A late ingenious writer, 
who has evidently studied his subject with ability and pre- 
cision. 1858 Buckce C7viliz. I. vil. 427 La Fayette was no 
doubt inferior to Condorcet in point of ability. 1878 M. L. 
Hotsrook /ygiene of the Braint 3 The comparative ability 
of men is also an interesting subject. ; 

6. A special power of the mind, a faculty. 
(Usually in plural.) 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xv. 237 Euery abilitie thereof is 
in. . the body, asmucb in one part as in another, as a whole 
soule in euery part; notwithstanding that euery seueral 
abilitie thereof seeme to be severally in some particuler 
member. . as the sensitiue ability seemeth to rest in the 
head, the irefull in the heart, and [tle] quickning in the 
liuer. 1606 SHaks. 77. § Cr. 1. iii. 179 All our abilities, gifts, 
natures, shapes. 1651 Hosses Leviathan. viii. 32 Such 
abilityes of the mind, as men praise. 1776 Gipson Decd. 
& Full I. xiii. 267 His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid. 1879 Cassel7s Techn. Educ. 1V. 130/1 Their 
natural abilities, combined with excellent taste. 

+Abime. Odés. The earliest form of ABYSM. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 22678 Right unto be abiine fra heben. 
1616 Drumm. of Hawtn. Wés, 1711, 13/2 Feel such a case as 
one whom some abime [other edd. abisme] In the deep ocean 
kept had all his time, 

Abiogenesis (z:bio,dgenésis), Brol. [f. Gr. 
a@B.os without life (f. d priv. + Bios life) + -yéveos 
birth: see GENEsIs.] The (supposed) origination 
or evolution of living organisms from lifeless matter 
without the action of living parents; ‘spontaneous 
generation.’ (Introduced by Prof. Huxley in ad- 
dressing Brit. Assoc. at Liverpool, Sept. 1870.) 

1870 Huxtey in Brit. Assoc. Rep. \xxvi. To save circum- 
locution, | shal! call... the doctrine that living matter may 
be produced by not-living matter, the hypothesis of Abio- 
genesis. 1875 Ancyc. rit. (ed. 9)s. v., Abiogenesis, asa name 
for the production of living by not-living matter, has of late 
been superseding the less accurate phrase ‘Spontaneous Ge- 
neration.” . ; . i 

Abiogenetic (z:bio,dzéne'tik), a. Bzo/. [f. Gr. 
aBros without life+ yevnr-ds originated +-1c.] Of 
or pertaining to abiogenesis. 

Abiogenetically (:bie,dzénetikali), adv. 
Biol. [f. prec. + -AL + -Ly2.] In an abiogenetic 
manner ; by way of abiogenesis. 

1875 Huxcey in L£ucycl. Brit. (ed. 9) s.v. Biology 688 (also 
Anat, Inv, An. i. 36) Therefore they have been formed 
abiogenetically. 

Abiogenist (a:bip-dzénist). Bzo/. [f. Gr. dBros 
without life + -yev-7js born, produced +-1sT.] One 
who holds the hypothesis of abiogenesis. 

1870 Huxiev Crit. & Addr. (1873) x. 233 It has been acom- 
mon objection of Abiogenists that, if the doctrine of Biogeny 
is true, the air must be thick with germs. 1877 cho 22 
Oct. 4/1 Except to the Abiogenists, or believers inspontaneous 
generation, the origin of the first protoplasmic mass is just 
as much a problem, whether it is fashioned from ordinary 
matter, or originates from matter infused and organised by 
a spiritual substance. 


Abiogenous (2:bip-dzénas), a. Biol. [f. Gr.dBios 
without life + -yev-7s bom +-ous.] Coming into 
existence without springing from antecedent living 
beings ; produced by ‘spontaneous generation.’ 

Abiogeny (x:bi'dzéni). [f. Gr. dBos without 
life + -yevera birth.]~ ABloGENKSI1S, 

Abiological (x-bidlpdgikal), a. [f. Gr. d not 
+ Biovocicat ; f. Gr. Bios life + Ady-os discourse + 
-1CAL.]_ Not pertaining to biology ; pertaining to 
the study of inanimate things. 


(Still common in 


ABJECT. 


1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv. An.i.1 The biological sciences are 
sharply marked off from the abiological, or those which treat 
of the phenomena manifested by not-living matter. 

Abirritant (ebjiritant), a. and 5b. Afed. [f. 
L. ad off, away + InRirant.] Any soothing agent 
which causes diminution of irritation. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

Abirritate (ebjiriteit), v. Afed. [f. L. 2d off, 
away + IrRITATE.] To causediminution of irritation. 

Abirritation (xb,i:ritzi-fon). AZed. [f. L.ab off, 
away + Irriration.] A condition of the system 
opposite to that of irritation; a depressed con- 
dition of the various tissues. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. Reh 

Abirritative (ebjrriteitiv), 2. AZed. [f. L. ab 
off, away + IngITaTIve.] Characterized by or due 
to abirritation. 

[Abishering, abishersing (Rastall), accord- 
ing to Spelman an error for Afishering, mishersing, 
miskering, ‘vox forensis, forensibus ipsis znigma- 
tica. (Some confusion ; a correspondent suggests 
Aliskenning, a flaw in pleading.)] 

1672 Mancey /xterpreter, Abishersing (as Rasta in his 
Abridgment expounds it) is to be quit of Amerciaments be- 
fore whomsoever of transgression proved, It is called in the 
New Termes of Law, Mishersing. 

Abiston, abistos, obs. forms of ASBESTOS. 

Abit, obs. variant of Osi sd. 

Abit, obs. 3rd sing. of ABIDE v. 

Abit(e, obs. form of Hast. 

Abitacioun, obs. form of HasiraTion. 

+ Abi‘te, v. Ods. [f. A-Zref1+Bire.] To bite, 
nip, taste. 

c tooo AEtrric Dex. xxviii. 31 Man slihp binne oxon be- 
foran pé, and pd his ne abitst. xz05 Layamon II}. 75 His 
cnihtes..uuenon ban Brutten, Swule heo heom wolden 
abiten. a@12z50 Owl § Night. 77 Thu starest so thu wille 
abiten Al that thu mi3t mid clivre smiten. ¢ 1300 K. Ais. 
7096 (Weber I. 291) Broune lyons, and eke white, That 
wolden fayn his folk abyte. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvi. 26 
Windes . . in blowyng-tyme abite pe floures. a 1450 Vox § 
nee 203 (Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 64) A thousent shep ich habbe 
abiten. 

“| Confused with ABYE. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 15 We, yei, that shal thou sore abite. 

+ Abittion. Obs. [ad. L.-abit26n-em departure, 
death.] ‘A going away or dying.’ Blount 1656. 

Abject (a bdgekt), 2a/. a. [ad. L. adject-2s, pa. 
pple. of adjicére to cast off, throw away, f. ad off, 
away + -7ic-ére=jac-ére to throw, cast. At first, 
like its L. original, a pple. and adj., accented adje‘ct. 
After the formation of the vb. adject, it was gra- 
dually superseded in the ppl. use, by the regular 
form adjected, but remained as an adj. with shifted 
accent abject, also from an early period used sub- 
stantively.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

+1. pple. Cast off, cast out, rejected. Oés. 

1430 LypcatE Bochas (1554) u. i. 43a, Thus was Saul. . 
Abiect from his royal see. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys I. 
72 The Holy Bybyl! grounde of trouthe and of lawe Is now 
of many abject and nought set by. ¢ 1585 Fatre Lv u. 388 
I am abject in those gracious eyes, That with remorse erst 
saw into my grief. 1614 W. Browne Shepherd's Pipe Wks. 
1772 III. 16 Well worthy were it me to been abject From all 
good company. ; 

2. adj. Cast down, downcast, brought low in 
position, condition or estate, low-lying. 

a1sz0 Myrroure of our Ladye 52 And hir outwarde ap- 
parell was nat after the condicion of hir persone, but moch 
meke and abiecte. 1526 TinpALE 2 Cov. vu. 6 He thatt com- 
fortith the abiecte. 1671 Mitton Samson 169 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 1729 R. Savace The 
Wanderer i. 399 Rains redundant flood the abject ground. 
1742 Watrote Lett. to H. Manz 26 (1834) I. 112 I hope his 
state will grow more abject every day. 1840 Macautay 
Essays, Clive 1\. 502 Nothing more than a nominal dignity 
was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name. 18564 S. 
Dosett Balder xiii. 56 Lying most humbly weary and abject 
On the immoveable earth. F 

3. Down iu spirit or hope; low in regard or es- 
timation, degraded, mean-spirited, despicable. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Paraph. Matt. x. 19 Unlearned and 
ablecte men. 1593 SHAKs. 2 /7en. VJ, 1v.1. 105 These paltry, 
seruile, abiect Drudges. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 163 
I repute my self the most abjectest piece of mortality. 1771 
Smotretr //umphry Clinker (1815)91 1 know nothing so ab- 
ject as the behaviour of a man canvassing for a seat in par- 
liament. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 527 note, Howard 
was an abject liar. 1879 O'Connor La. Beaconsfield 554 
Those who in adversity are the most abject, are in prosperity 
the most insolent. 

B. sé. One cast off; a castaway, an outcast; a 
degraded person. : 

1534 More Com/forte agt. Tribulacyon 1. Wks. 1557, 1145/1 
He is not an abiect, cast out of god's gracious fauour. 1582 
T. Bentiry Afonumt, Matrones iit. 328 O almightie God: 
which raisest vp the adiects, and exaltest the miserable from 
the dunghill. 1611 Biate Ps. xxxv. 15 The abiects gathered 
themselues together against me. 1631 G. Herbert Tele, 
Sacrifice 36 Servants and abjects flout me, they are witty. 
1818 SHeLtey Prom. Unédd, i. iv. The subject of a tyrant’s 
will Becaine, worse fate! the abject of his own. 867 Be 
Busunett Dark Things 57 What wonder that men have been 
deified and set up as idols of religious worship, when souls 
are only abjects to themselves. 


+ Abject (&bdzekt), v. Obs. [f prec., like 


ABJECTATE. 


content vb. from content adj. AbsEcT continued 
to be used for some time as its pa. pple. but was 
gradually superseded by adycctedt. | 

1. To cast off, throw off or away, cast ont, ex- 
clude, reject, “¢. and fg.; generally, though not 
always, as infcrior, unworthy, or vile, and hencc 
passing into the idea of casting down, dcgrading. 

1475 HeNrYSON Moral Fables 42 Arguments they renolue, 
some abjecting, and some can hald. 1509 Barci.ay Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 2t7 Yo learne the wayes his vices to abiect. 
1534 Polyd.Verg., Eng. Hist.1. 89 The Brittaines .. abjecting 
the Romaine yoke, created him kinge. 1587 GascoiGNE 
Workes; Hearbes, Weedes 287 A Lover being disdainfully 
abiected by a dame of high calling. 1611 Srrep //ist. Gt. 
Brit. 1x. xxiv. 104 Dauid durst not touch Saul, though he 
was abiected by God. 1650 Venner Via Recta 111 The 
Spawn of them ts to be abjected. 

2. To cast or throw down; hence fig. to lower, 
degrade, abase, debase. ; 

1553 Foxe A. § AJ. (1596) 167,’2 Such of the cleargie as ab- 
jected themselues to be underlings or servants. 1557 Geneva 
V. 7.1 Cor. iv. 10 ote, In abiecting him selfe and exalting 
the Corinthians he maketh them ashamed of their vayne glorte. 
1563 /lomrlies 1. (1859) 445 A gross carnal feeding, basely 
abjecting and binding ourselves to the elements and creatures. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions of the Mind v. § 3. 181 The eye. . 
may be graucly eleuated vp to heuen or abjected to earth. 


1630-40 Donne Scr. ix. 22 What phrases of abjecting 


themselves in respect of the Prince, canexceed David's huin- 
ble expressing of himself to Saul ? 

ay Abjectate, v. Obs. In Bailey vol. 11. 1731, as 
a synonym of ABJEcT v, Probably never used. 

+ Abjected (bdzektéd), Ap/. a. Obs. [f. ABJECT 
v. + -ED.] Cast off, rejected ; cast down, dispirited. 

1633 Lp. Brooke Mustapha Chorus 5. v. 158 Lift up the 
hopes of thy abjected Prophets. 1647 Litty CA’rrstran As- 
trology \xxxiii. 449 The abjected [obtains} a Command or 
Office in some other Country. 

+ Abjectedness. és. [f. prec. + -NEss.] Down- 
cast condition; abasement, abject state or condition. 

1660 Bovie Seraphic Love 69 [Christ] from the height of 
Glory . . sunk Himself to the bottom of Abjectedness, to exalt 
our condition to the contrary extreme. 1694 Lp. DELAMER 
Wks. 56 [James II} courted and even humbled himself to 
those very people whoni before he would not admit into his 
presence, and with so much abjectedness made an offer of 
their Charter and Franchises of the City of London and other 
Corporations. 

ap ouon (#bdgzekfan). [a. Fr. adjection, ad. 
L. abjection-cm, noun of action, f. adject- ppl. stem 
of abjicére: sce ABsEcT a.] 

+1. The action of casting down ; abasement, hu- 
miliation, degradation. Obs. 

c1sz5 More De guat. Noniss. Wks. 1557, 87/2 Suche hu- 
mility contempt and abieccion of our self. 1608 Carman 
Byrous Tragedie Plays 1873 11. 312 He would be the death 


” Of him he should die by, ere he sufferd Such an abiection. 
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1653 JER. Taytor Servo. xv.u. Growth ix Grace, He reckons 
it no abjection to be abased in the face of man. 

2. The condition or estate of one cast down; 
abasement, humiliation, degradation ; downcast- 
ness, abjectness, low estate. 

¢€1410 Love Bonaventura’s Speculum (Gibbs MS.) viii. Ffor 
he wold pat his lownes and abjeccioune were knowen. 1548 
Upatt etc. Erasm. Paraph. S. Luke ix. 58 His lowe state of 
abjection inthis world. 1576 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 

62 Somewhat releeved from this penurie, nakednes, and ab- 
lection. 1594 Hooxer £cc/. Pol. (1632) v. 278 Basenesse, ab- 
jection of mind, or seruilitie. 1675 Art of Contentment m1. 
§ 19. 191 Tho Christ seem the same to us in his glory which 
he did in his abjection. 174x MippLeTon Cicero (ed. 3) 1. 
iv. 250 A base remissness and abjection of mind. 1879 M. 
Arnotp £guality (Mixed Essays) 93 Who that has seenit can 
ever forget .. the abjection and uncivilisedness of Glasgow? 
1882 F. P. Copse Dutics of Women g The women of Eu- 
eee have never sunk to the abjection of the women of the 

ast. 

+3. The action of casting off or away; rejection. 

1607 RocErs 39 Articles 62 The torments of hell, the second 
death, abjection from God. 1652 J. Maver Comment. on the 
Prophets 63 The abjection of the Jews, [and] the receiving of 
the Gentiles. 1655 W. Gouce Comm. on the Hebrews x. 2 
The Arminian errour of excision or abscissicn, and abjection 
from Christ. 

+4. That which is cast off or away; refuse, scum, 
dregs. Usually fg. of persons. 

1447 BoxENnaM L yorys of Seyntys(Roxb. Cl.) 124 Thou shalt 
of comoun bordel be the abjeccyoun. ¢1§10 Bonaventura’s 
Myrrour (Pynson) xiii. E ij, lam a worme and natte a man; 
reprefe of men and abjection of people. 1534 Polyd. Vere, 
Eng. Hist, 1. 195 These dregges and abjection of all menn. 

Abjective (&bdzektiv), 2. rave. [f. L. abject. 
(see ABJECTION) + -IVE, as if from a L. *abjectivus, 
not found.] Tending to lower or demoralize. 

1865 May. Nicnottsin Pad? Mad! Gaz. 23 Sept. 11/2 We saw 
then.. how abjective, in a moral sense, had been the terrible 
influence of these campaigns. 


Abjectly (cebdzéktli), adv. 
-Ly2.] 
basely. 

1588 Suaxs, 77t. And. u. iii. 4 Him that thinks of me so 
abiectly. 1622 Fotuersy Atheomastix 1. xi. § 6& 324 No 
man can be so abiectly minded, but he must needs know God 
to be the Governour of all things. 1851 Heirs Friends ix 
Council 1. 28 We must not abjectly bow down before rules 
and usages. 1859 De Quincey Caesars Wks. X. 24 No mob 
could be more abjectly servile than was that of Rome. 

Abjectness (x bdzéktnés). [f. Assect a. + 
-NESS.] Abject or downcast condition ; depression, 
abasement, degradation, humiliation, servility. 


: (f, ABJECT a. + 
In an abject, mean, or degrading manner ; 
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1599 Saxpys Europxr Speculum (1632) 160 A timorous 
very base mindednesse and abjectnesse. 1682 Burnet Xighkts 
of Princes ee. By the abjectness of their stile. xe 

uRKE Sp. agt. Warr. Hast, Wks. XIII. 271 Inthishumilia- 
tion and abjectness of guilt, he comes here. 1870 Lowe. 
Study Windows 229 He could look to God without abject- 
ness, and on man without contempt. 

Abjudge (&bdzudz), v. rare. [f. L. ab away 
+ JUDGE v.; representing L. abjadicare in its clas- 
sical scnse: scc ABsuDICATE.] To take away from 
any one by judicial decision; the opposite of 
adjudge. 

1855 I. Tavtor Acsforation of Beltef 155 F-venif one of the 
three (pastoral Epistles of St. Paul] were abjudged it would 
still keep its place in argument as a good imitation of the 
apostolic manner. ; i 

Abjudicate (&bdzis-dikat), v. Obs. [f. L. ad7z- 
dical- ppl. stem of adbjidicd-re to deprive one of a 
thing by judicial sentence; but taken in the sensc 
of ‘to decide against a thing.’] 

1. To pass judgment against ; reject as illegal. 

160z Funsrcke /’andectes 27 Of the Emperour Constantine 
furtiue and priuy mariages are vtterly condemned and abiu- 
dicated : because it is against Christianitie. — 7ke Second 
Part of the FParallele 21 Our (canon) law doth not refuse or 
abiudicate the kinds of improper contractes. 

2. = ABJUDGE. 

1775 Asu and subseq. Dicts.: n.q. 

Abjudication (&bdgi#:dikZ'-fon). [n. of action 
f. ABJUDICATE: see -ION.] The action of abjudi- 
cating ; rejection by judicial scntence. 

1676 In Buttoxar, 1828 In Topp. Worcester cites C. J. 
Fox ; Wesstre cites KNowLes. 

+ A-bjugate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. adjugat- ppl. stem 
of abjuga-re to unyoke ; f. ad off, from + juga-re to 
yoke, f. jag-202 a yoke.] ‘To unyoke, to uncouple.’ 
Bailey vol. II. 1731, whence in J. 


+ Abjucnct, A//. a. Obs. rare—". [ad. L.adjunct- 
ws unyoked, separated, pa. pple. of adjungére, f. ab 
off, from + jusg-ere to yoke, join,]  Disjoined, dis- 
connected, severed. 

1610 Histrio-mastix 1. 89 That knowledge (that considers 
things) Abjunct from sencive matter, is exacter Then that 
which joynes it selfe with elements. 

Abjunctive (ébdzrntiv), a. rare. [f. L. ad- 
Juncl- ppl. stem (see above)+-IVE; as if from a 
L. *abjunctiv-us, analogous to conjuncliv-us, ad- 
Juncliv-us, but not found.] Of a disconnected or 
isolated character; exceptional. 

1832 I. Taytor Sa/urday Eve. (1833) 270 It is this power 
which leads on always from the less perfect, towards the 
more perfect ;—from the accidental and abjunctive, to the 
universal. . ; 

Abjuration (x:bdziurzi-fon). [ad. L. adjitra- 
tion-em, n. of action f. adjitrd-re . see ABJURE.] 

1. Renunciation on oath; forswearing (particu- 
larly of heretical opinions). 

1514 FirzHERBERT Justyce of Pea. (1538) 106 Yf any person 
hereafter arrayned.. alledge.. upon abjuracyon made. . 
the issue shall be tried furthwith before the same justices. 
1532 More Confut. of Barnes vii. Wks. 1557, 789/2 Now 
frere Barns in one of the articles which was layed agaynste 
hym at his abiurasion. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 1x. 176 lohn 
Hilton Priest, made a solemn Abjuration of his blasphemous 
heresies. 1661 Pacitt Herestog. 106 The abjuration of certain 
Familists at Pauls Crosse. 1839 W. IrvinG Chron. Wolfert's 
Roost (1855) 129 To avoid the sneers and jests of the Parisian 
public, the ceremony of abjuration took place at Melun. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Exg. 11. 21 Prisoners who refused to ab- 
jure their errors, who persisted in heresy, or relapsed into it 
after abjuration, were sentenced to be burnt at the stake. 

2. fig. Solemn or formal renunciation or giving 
up of anything. 

1669 Survey of Napthadin. 113 An abjuration of part of the 
Churches Christian liberty. os H. Rocers /utrod. to 
Burke's Wks. 71 To demand an abjuration of all friendship 
with those who in any measure favoured it. 

3. An official repudiation upon oath of any prin- 
ciple ecclesiastical or political, as the supremacy 
of the pope, the claims of the house of Stuart. 

1650 Joun Row (son) //ist. Kirk Scot. (1842) 540 Supposing 
that Episcopacie were indifferent in itselfe to be used or re- 
fused yet I am sworne against it, and my abjuration of it will 
be called asinor adutie. @1674 CLarenvon //rst. Red. 111. 
xvi. 558 That no person whatsoever might be admitted to 
the exercise of any Office or Function in the State or in the 
Church, who did not first take the Oath of Abjnration of the 
King, and of all his Family. 1726 Avurre Parergon1s5 An 
abjuration of some Doctrines of the Church of Rome, 

Hence Oath of Adjuration, i.e. disclaiming any 
night tothe crownof England on the part of descend- 
ants of the Pretender: imposed by 13 William ITI. 
c.6; 1 Geo.I.c.13; 6 Geo. III. c. 53; now super- 
seded by a new form of the Oath of Allegiance. 

1708 Swirt Sacram. Test. 11. 1. 137 Leading teachers in the 
north, who having refused the abjuration oath, yet continue 
their preaching. ord AyirFre Parergon 15 There is like- 
wise another Oathof Abjuration, which Laymen and Clergy- 
men are both oblig’d to take; and that is to abjure the 
Pretender. 1863 Cox /ust. of Eng, Gov. 1. viii. 128 Three 
oaths were required to be taken by members of Parliament. 
These oaths were —the oath of allegiance, of supremacy, and 
abjuration. 1878 Lecxy Avg. i 18th Cent. 11. vii. 403 Who 
refused to take the abjuration oath. 

4. Abjuration of the realm, a town, etc.: an oath 
taken to leave it for ever. 

Act 35 Elss. cap. 1 Every such offender. . shall departe out 
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ABJUREMENT. 


of this Realme at such Hauen or Port.. as shall be assigned 
and appointed by the sayd Justices before whom such abiu- 
ration shall be made. 1622 R. Cantis Statute of Sewers 
(1647) 188 Butchers are to be abjured the Town, if they offend 
the fonrth time in selling meagled flesh ; and this is a special 
Abjuration, 1691 Brouxt Law Déct., Abjuration, a for- 
swearing or renouncing by Oath; a sworm banishment, or 
an Oath taken to forsake the Realm for ever. 1726 AYLIFFF. 
Parergon 5 In the 8th of .dward II. an Abjuration is a Di- 
vorce between Hushand and Wife. 1768 [xackstonr 
Comm. 1V. 370 Some punishments consist in exile or banish- 
ment, by abjuration of the realm, or transportation to the 
American colonies. 


Abjure (&bdziii-1), v., also 6 abjowre. [a. Fr. 
abjure-y (in Palsgr.\, ad. L. adjuird-re to deny on 
oath, f. ab away +7urd-re to swear.] 

1. To renounce on oath; to retract, recant, or ab- 
negate (a position or opinion formerly held). 

a. trans. 


rsor Hill of John Bawde in Bury Wills 83(1850) Alle tho 
wyllys abieured and revokyd bebe thys day mad. 1528 
More Dral. Heres. 1. Wks. 1557, 108/2 He was forced to for- 
swere and abiure certaine heresyes. 1610 Sitaxs. 7evt/. v. 
i. 5x But this rough Magicke I heere abjure. 1774 Burke Sf. 
on Amer. Tax. Wks. ¥1. 379 The principle which lord Hills- 
borough had abjured. 18z9 Soutney Young Dragon iii. 
Wks. VI. 274 oy pagan faith I put away, Abjure it and abhor 
it, 1872 R. W. Date Zen Commandts. vi. 155 1 must die 
rather than abjure a single article of my creed. 


b. absol. 


1§28 More Dial. Heres. iv. Wks. 1557, 282/1 Nor never 
yet found I ani. j. but he would once abiure, though he never 
intended to kepe his othe. 1531 Dial, on Laws of Eng. u. 
xxix. 115 (1638) If a man be convict of heresy and abjure, hee 
hath forfeit no goods. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1773 Wylt 
thu here abiure or no? I wyll neyther abiure, nor yet recant 
Gods glorye. 

+2. causally. To cause to forswear or recant 
(heresies, etc.). Ods. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vis. 159b/2 (1520) Reynold Pe- 
coke bysshop of Chestre was founde an herytyke, and the 
thyrde daye of Decembre was abjured at Lambeth. 1494 
Fasyan vu. ccxliv. 286 Almaricus, a studyent of Parys, helde 
sertayne opynyons of heresy, of y* which whan he was ab- 
iured, he tooke suche thought y* he dyed shortly after. 
1528 More Dial. Heres. 11. Wks. 1557, 216/2 Considering 
that they might, as in conclusion they did, abiure him other- 
wise. 1536-42 THynse A imadz, App. 1 And then all such 
must be burned, or ellis ab-Iuryd. 

3. To disclaim solemnly or formally; to repudiate 
or reject upon oath (a claim or claimant). 

1597 Damier Civ. Whar. xxix. The foule report Of that 
assasinate: which utterly He doth abjure. 1665 Maniry 
tr. Grotius’s Low-Countrey-Warrs 183 To abjure all Au- 
thority over the Netherlands. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vin. 
480 To find her, or for ever to deplore Her loss, and other 
pleasures all abjure. 1799 T. Jerrerson Writings 1V. 301 
(1859) I sincerely join you in abjuring all political connection 
with every foreign power. 185: Macavtay £ssays, Milton 
I. 15 While they abjured the innocent badges of popery. 
1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. 1. viii. 128 The oath prescribed for 
abjuring the Pretender and his descendants. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. 381 The assembly abjured the whole house 
of AEthelred. 1877 Moztev Univ, Serm. i. 3 (The Chris- 
tianity of the Gospel] abjures force, it throws itself upon moral 
influence for its propagation and maintenance. 


b. absol. 
1671 Mitton P. R.1. 473 Say and unsay, feign, fiatter,and 


abjure. 

4. To abjure the realm, town, commonwealth, etc.: 
to swear to abandon it for ever. 

1530 Patser. 415 I abjowre, I forsake myne errours, as an 
heretyke dothe, or forswere the kynges landes; Je abjure. 
1576 LAMBARDE Peramdb. Kent (1826) 497 If he take Sanc- 
tuarie, and do abiure the Realme. 1609 Sir J. Skene Reg. 
Mag. 155 Gif any man hes abjured the towne (sworne 
to passe forth of the burgh) and is returned againe. 1651 
W. G. tr. Cowed’s Just. 274 He who kills Deere, and cannot 
finde security to put in for the payment of the Fine imposed, 
is compelled to abjure the Common-wealth. 1677 Hosses 
Dial. on Com. Laws Eng. 183 When a Clerk heretofore 
was convicted of Felony, he might have saved his life by ab- 
juring the Realm; that is, by departing the Realm within a 
ceitain time appointed, and taking an Oath never to return, 
3768 Brackstonr Comm. 1V. 399 Even while abjurations 
were in force, such a criminal was not allowed to take sanc- 
tuary and abjure the realm. 


b. absol. 

1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 14 Whoever was not capable of this 
Sanctuary, could not have the Benefit of Abjuration: and 
therefore, he that committed Sacrilege could not abjure. 

+5. causally. Tocause onc to forswear the realm, 
to banish. Ods. 

1603 Drayton Barons Warrest. xv. T’ abjure those false 
Lords from the troubled Land. 1655 Futter Ch. f/ist. 11. 
go He was onely abjured the Realm forever. 1709 StTRYPE 
Ann. Ref. xxvi. 269 His life was pardoned ; notwithstanding 
he was abjured the realm. 

Abjured (&bdzit-oid), sp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

+1. actively. That has abjured or renounced heresy, 
ctc.; recanted. Ods. 

1533 More A fology xxxv. Wks. 1557, 899/z Bayfielde the 
monke and apostata, that was an abiured, and after per- 
iured and relapsed heretyke, [was] well and woorthelye bummed 
in Smithfielde. p 

2. passively. Sworn against ; repudiated on oath. 

03746 Hervey Meditations (1818) 203 If an abjured pre- 
tender had cut his way to our throne. 

+ Abju‘rement. Oés. rare. [f. ABIURE v. + 
-MENT.} The process of abjuring; abjnration, re- 
nunciation. 

1646 J. Hart Poems Pref., Such sinnes as these are veniall 
in youth; especially if expiated with timely abjurement. 


ABJURER. 


Abjurer (&bdgiieras). [f. ABJURE v. + -ER1.] 
One who abjures or forswears ; one who solemnly 
repudiates or gives up. 

1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand. 1. ili. What man can pretend to 
be Dever in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? 


Abkari (abkari), also abkary, abcaree, aub- 
kaury. [a. Pers. \S| ab-kar water (liquor)-business, 


a distillery, with connecting particle -2-.] The manu- 
facture or sale of spirituous liquors; hence in Anglo- 
Indian, the excise duty levied upon such manufacture 
and sale. (Col. Yule.) 

1797 Bengal Regulations x. 33 The stamps are to have the 
words ‘ Abcaree fede ince inthe Persian and Hindee 
languages and character, 1857 Calcutta Rev. Dec. 282 The 
Abkari settlement is made .. in the following manner. 

+ Ablactate (Zblektdt), v. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. 
ablactat- ppl. stem of adlacta-re to wean ; f.ad off + 
lactare to suckle; f./ac, Jact-, milk.] ‘To wean from 
the breast.’ J. ; 

Ablactation (cebl&kté fan). [ad.L.adlactation- 
cm, n. of action f. ablactare ; see ABLACTATE.] 

1. The weaning of a child, or the young of quad- 
rupeds, from the mother. 

1656 Biount Glossog., Ablactation, a weaning, as children 
from the Mother’s Teat. 1666 J. SmitH Solomon's Portr. 
Old Age (1752) 74 The time of ablactation of the child is 
indicated by the beginning of the use of the teeth. 1841 
Cocksurn Feffrey 11. Let. 157 The consequences of too sud- 
den and peremptory an ablactation. 1863 Burton Adcokuta 
{. 45 In Northern Europe ablactation begins when the milk 
teeth appear. a 

2. Hort. The process of grafting (trees), also 
called inarching. 

1676 J. Rea icra 195 Called grafting by Approach, by some 
Ablactation. 1681 Wortince Syst. Agric. 321 Ablactation 
is one of the ways of Grafting; that is, weaning the Cion by 
degrees from itsmother. 1763 Mitter Gard. Dict. Abridged 
s. v. Grafting, Grafting by approach or ablactation . . is to be 
performed in the month of April. 1802 W. Forsytu Fruit 
Trees xxii. 311 (1824) Grafting by approach, or ablactation 
when the stock . . and the tree from which you take your 
graft, stand so near together that they may be joined. 

+Abla‘cted, #//.a. Obs.—°. ‘ Weaned.’ Cock- 
cram 1612. 

Abland, ///. a. Obs. See ABLIND. 

+ Abla‘ndishment. 00s. xave—'. [The prefix 
a- is prob. suggested by Sp. ad/andar to blandish.] 
Blandishment. 

1728 Morcan //tst. Algiers II. iv. 283 He began to call by 
their names some of his favourite Renegadoes, intreating 
them to give admittance to him. All these ablandishments 
little availed. 

+ Abla-queate, v. Obs. rare—. [f.L. ablagueat- 
ppl. stem of ad/agued-re to disentangle, loosen 
(the earth round roots) ; f. ad off, away + /agzca-re 
to entangle, f. /agzeus a noose.] To loosen or 
remove the soil round the roots of trees, so as to 
let their fibres spread out. A term of Roman 
husbandry. 

c 1420 Palladius on Husb. w. 91 A better way for hem I 
wol declare : Ablaquiate hem deep or make hem bare. 1721 

3alLEY, Adlagueate, To uncover the roots oftrees. [So in 
later Dicts.] 

+ Ablaquea‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. atlagueation- 
em, n. of action f. adblagucad-re: see prec.] The 
breaking up or removal of the soil around the 
roots of trecs; the laying bare of roots. 

¢ 1420 Palladius on Husb. 1. 1 Alle Januerie ablaqueacion 
The vynes axe in placestemporate. @1600 ? LAMBARDE Office 
of Alicnations, If it be suffered tostarve by want of ablaquea- 
tion and other good husbandry. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. 
729) 1g0 Dig borders, &c. Uncover, as yet, roots of trees 
where ablaqueation is requisite. 1725 BrapLey “am. Dict. 
s.v. Fir tree, They abhor all stercoration, nor will they 
endure much to have the earth opened about their roots for 
ablaqueation. [JoHNson 1755 and in later Dicts.] 

+ Abla'st, v. Obs. (OF. ondlest-an, f. on on, in 
+ dlxsi-an to blast, blow.] To blow upon or at. 

1393 Gower Conf. Ain, 11. 251 Venim and fire togider he 
cast, That he Iason so sore ablast. 

Ablastemic (xbl&stemik), 2. [f. Gr, 4 priv. + 
BAdornp-os growth + -1c.] Not connected with 
germination ; non-germinal. 

1881 Nature XXI{11. 277 There exists in the almond tribe 
.. another form [of asparagin] apparently not having any 
physiological connection with the other{blastemic asparagin], 
which may be referred to as ablastemic. 

Ablastous (abla-stas), 2. rave—°. [f. Gr. a priv. 
+ BAaor-ds sprout, offspring + -ous. Cf. mod. Fr. a- 
dlasle.| Without germ or bud ; unfruitful. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Abla-te, v. Obs. rare. [f.L. ablat- ppl. stem 
of aufer-re to carry away; f. ad off, away + fer-re, 
pa. pple. /a/-2, to bear.] To take away, remove. 

1542 Booror Dyctary (1870) xxi. 284 Althoughe the skynnes 
or huskes be ablated, or cast away. 1606 Warnir Albion's 


Eng. xv. xcv. 379 A conquest though it much addes, alters, 
and ablates. 


Ablation (£blé'‘fan). [ad. L. ad/ation-em a 
carrying away, u. of action, f. ad/at- ppl. stem of 
aufer-re: sce prec. Cf. Fr. ablation used in sense 2.] 

The action or proccss of carrying away or 
removing ; removal. 


1577-87 Hlarrison “2gland 1, 1. 1. 37 (1877) The decaics 
and ablations seene and practised at this present. 
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Hak uyr Voyages 1. 148 Marchants haue sustained sundry 
damages and ablations of their goods. 1677 Gate Court of 
Gent. I1.1v. 261 Physic mutation is by Addition or Ablation 
and Substraction of some real Entitie. 1687 H. More Af#. 
to Antidote (1712) 227 In the real ablations of Witches and 
Magicians, when they happen. . 

+2. Aled. The removal or subsidence of the acute 
symptoms of a disease ; cessation, remission. Ods. 

1651 Noau Biccs New Déisfens. 76. § 120 It doth natur- 
ally betoken the ablation of it. 1671 Satmon Syn. Afedic. 
ul. xxxvi. 514 If in the ablation of the disease, there be not a 
.. reparation of the strength, the sick may dye. 183 
Hoorer Med. Dict. 4 Ablation, in some old writings, ex- 
presses the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or the time of 
remission. : \ 

3. Surg. The removing or taking away of any 


part of the body by mechanical means. 

1846 J. Miter Pract. of Surg. xxvi. 350 There is safety in 
nothing short of summary ablation—not only of the nipple 
itself, but of the mammaalso. 1872 ConEen Dis. ofthe Throat 
207 [He] succeeded in the ablation of one of these polyps by 
means of a metallic nail attached to a thimble. 


4. Geol. The wearing away or superficial waste 
of a glacier by surface melting, or of a rock by 
the action of water. 

1860 Tynpva.t Glaciers u. § 32. 418 The ablation of the ice 
must be less than what is generally supposed. 1863 J. BALL 
Guide to West. Alps Introd. 7o The vast amount of abla- 
tion, or loss, which a glacier annually undergoes through the 
melting of the surface. } ; 

Ablatitious (cblati-fas), a. [f.L. ad/at-us taken 
away, removed (see ABLATE) + -ITIOUS, Ly, SFG § 
cf. add2l-itious.] Having the quality or character 
of a withdrawal or deduction. Ad/atilzous force (in 
Astr.) that which diminishes the gravitation of a 
satellite towards its planet, esp. of the moon to- 


wards the earth. 

‘The moon being sometimes nearer to, and sometimes farther 
from, the sun than the earth, the attraction of the sun on the 
moon will sometimes be greater, and sometimes less, than his 
attraction on the earth. The difference estimated along the 
tangent to the moon’s orbit and along the radius drawn from 
her position to the earth is called the faxgential and central 
disturbing force respectively. The central disturbing force 
is ablatitious when it lessens the gravitation of the moon to- 
wards the earth. It is ablatitious in syzygies and addititious 
in quadratures. 

1833 Sir J. Hexscuer Astrox. xi. 352 This. . is termed the 
ablatitious force, because it tends to diminish the gravity. 
fbid. 365 The average effect. . gives the preponderance to 
the ablatitious or enfeebling power. 

Ablative (eblativ), a. and sd. (a. Fr. adlaiis, 
-tve, ad. L. adlaliv-us, lit. of or pertaining to re- 
moval from, f. aé/at- ppl. stem of azferre to carry 
away (see ABLATE and -IVE) ; applied by Ceesar to 
a case of the noun found in L. but not in Gr. In 
Latin only used in the grammatical sense.] 

1. Name of one of the cases of the noun in Latin 
and some other Aryan languages, the proper func- 
tion of which was to express d¢reclion from a place, 
or ¢2me. In Latin it was extended to the source 
whence an action proceeds, the cazse or ideal source 
ofan event, the zvzstrement and agent or material 
sources of an action, the sza272er in which, and some- 
times the A/ace and ¢77e at which anything is done. 
Often used substantively, case being understood. 

The ablative was one of the original Aryan cases. In 
Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic, it was lost or formally con- 
founded with other cases; but it survived in Latin, where 
it had absorbed the Instrumental, and in part the Locative 
of earlier Aryan (whence its extension in L. to other than ab- 
lative senses). The case, not occurring in Greek, was with- 
out a name, till the appropriate one of Casus Ablativus was 
given to it, from its primary function, by Julius Caesar. Since 
the rise of Comparative Philology the name has been ap- 
plied to the same case wherever found existing, as well as 
to the relation properly expressed by it, however this may 
be formally shown. 

Ablative Absolute, in Latin Grammar, an ablative case of 
a noun with a participle in concord, expressing the time, oc- 
casion, or circumstance of a fact stated, as sole ortente, tene- 
brae aufugiunt, at, upon, or through the sun rising, darkness 
flees away. 

€1440 Gesta Rov, (1879) 418 The vj'. case is ablatif case, and 
are they that stelyn and leuyn on oper mennes goodes. 1527 
Wuimnton Vulgaria_3 Somtyme it is put in the ablatyue 
case absolute, 1589 Pape with an Hatchet 25 (1844) We 
haue brought Martin tothe ablative case, that is, to bee taken 
away with a Bulls voyder. ¢ 1620 Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tong. 
(1865) 29 The ablative is noated with prepositiones in, with, 
be, and sik lyke. 1861 Max Mutter Sci. Lang. 100 We learn 
from a fragment of Czsar’s work, De Axalogia, that he was 
the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 1879 WxitNey 
Sanscrit Gr. § 289 The ablative is the ‘from'-case, in the 
various senses of that preposition; it is used to express re- 
moval, separation, distinction, issue, and the like, 
+2. (From the etymol. meaning). Of or pertain- 
ing to taking away or removing ; ablatitious. Ods. 

1567-9 Harpinc Ox Jewells Defense of the Apology (1611) 
508 Such is the Logicke, such are the topicks of this new 
hegatiue and ablative Divinity. . taking away many good 
things pertaining to the maintenance of Christian Religion 
and God’shonour. 1622 Br. Hatt Ser720n bef. [Tis Maiestie 
15 Sept. 489 Ablatiue directions are first needfull to vnteach 
error cre wee can learne truth. 1713 Framsteep Lettcr to 
Mr. Sharp in Bailey's Acc, of Flamstecd 304 p (1835) [Sir 
Isaac Newton] has lately published his Principia anew, 
wherein he makes this equation ablative where it was for- 
inerly to be added, and to be added where it was subductive. 


| Ablaut (ablaut). /%2/o/. (mod. Germ., f. ad 


1598 | Off +/az¢sound.] Vowel permutation ; systematic 


ABLE. 


passage of the root vowel into others in derivation, 
as in seng, sang, song, sng, apart from the phonetic 
influence of a succeeding vowel as in Urm/laut. 

187x Earte Philot. Eng. Tong, § 124 (1880) But it was in the 
verbal conjugation that the Ablaut found its peculiar home, 
and there it took formal and methodical possession. 

Ablaze (ablé''z), adv. and fred.a., properly phrase 
a blaze; older form on blaze. [f. A p7cf.14+BLAzE.] 

1. In a blaze, in a flame. 

1393 GowER Conf. Am. v. 3510. II. 244 That casten fire and 
flame aboute So that they setten all on blase. 1801 SouTHEY 
Thalaba xu. 15 All ablaze, as if infernal fires Illum’d the 
world beneath. 1863 Tynpatt //eati. 11 Forests are some- 
times set ablaze by lightning. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
III. xi. 71 The sky was ablaze with a mighty mass of flame. 

2. fig. a. In flashing or brilliant colours, gleaming. 

1851 Lonar. Godd, Leg. 1. iii, What treasures of heart these 
pages hold, All ablaze with silver and gold. 1878 Brack 
Green Past. & Pice. ii. 12 A wilderness of sandy heath and 
dark-green common now all ablaze with gorse and broom. 

b. In the full glow of excitement. 

¢ 1840 CartyLe The young Cambridge democrats were all 
ablaze to assist Torrijos. 1859 Lytton What will he do? 1. 
93 The London season was still ablaze. 1879 J. D. Lone 
4 neid 1x. 961 Ablaze with anger at his brother's death. 

Able (é'b’l), a. Forms: 4-6 abill(e, 5 abyl, 
abylle, abel, 5-6 abul, 5-7 hable, 6-8 habil, 
7-8 habile, 4- able; [a. OFr. hadle, able (mod. 
Fr. habile) :—L. habil-em, verbal adj., f. habé-re to 
hold; lit. ‘easy to be held or handled, handy,’ 
hence ‘pliant, suitable, fit for a purpose.’ The 
initial silent ” has been generally dropped in Eng. 
from the first, though many classical scholars tried 
to restore it in 6-7. In 5 the Fr. hadle, able was 
refashioned after L. as abz//le, hadbil, habile, and 
spellings imitating either these or L. habzl-em 
occur in Eng. and Sc. writers in 6-7, of which 
habile has come down to the present day, as a 
differentiated form, aé/e leaning in mod. use to the 
sense of ower, habile to that of sk//. Of the 
derivatives aéz/ity has lost the 4, but Aabz//tate, 
habililation, habiliment retain it, through being nar- 
rowed down to senses which connect themselves with 
mod, Fr. habit, habiller. In earlier senses, which 
clearly connected themselves with ad/e and adz/ily, 
we find adiliment, abilitate, and abilitation.] 

I. passively. 

+1. Easy to handle or use. ds. 

a. Of persons: Facile, complaisant. 

1382 Wycur Nahum iii. 3 The fornycaciouns of the hoore 
fair and able. @ 1423 James I Aeug's Quair it. xxxvi. By 
vertew pure of zour aspectis hable. : 

b. Of things: Manageable, handy, convenient. 

1710 T. Betrerton in Oldys Hist. Eng. Stage v. 67 The 
Hands are the most habil members of the Body. 

+2. Suitable, fit, appropriate; suited, adapted, 
fitted. Const. /o, for. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. RK. xiv. 49 A felde oper lyep leye 
..or is able to pasture. .or berep floures and is able to been. 
¢ 1430 /'ree:masonry 125 He may not ben able To lordys pro- 
fyt. 1583 Stuspes Anat. of Abuses 103 (187 ) A good peece 
of beef was thought than good meat, and able for the best. 
1659 Brome Qzeex v. vii. 118 To the next able Tree with 
him, and hang him presently. 1717 Woprow Correspond- 
ence (1843) If. 335 An ecclesiastical judicatory are most habile 
judges of what is necessary. 

+b. Seemly, proper. Oés. 

@ 1480 in Babees Book 44 Ne spitte pow not over the tabylle, 
Ne therupon, for that is no ping abylle. 

+3. Liable, apt, subject, likely, fit. 
Obs. exc. in dial, 

1413 Lypcate Pilger. of Sowle 1. 1x. (1859) 57 Thyne was 
the action, and I nought but abyl for to suffre. @ 1423 
James I Avug’s Quairi. xiv. To fortune both and to infortune 
hable. 1536 Betrenpene Boece's Croniklis (1821) I. 11 Be- 
caus thay knew al pepil but successioun abill to perische, thay 
send thair ambassatouris to the Scottis, desiring to have thair 
dochterisin mariage. 1656 Ear: Mono. Advert, Parnassus 
etc. 4o A spectacle able to make a man die for anger. 1 
Mrs. Linton Lizzie Lorton 111. 116 [He] is noo yeble to be 
beggared if folks hev a mind. 

II. actively 

4, Having the qualifications for, and means of, 
doing anything ; having sufficient Aower (of what- 
ever kind is needed); in such a position that the 
thing is possible for one; qualified, competent, 
capable. Const. for, fo. 

co1325 £. Eng, Atlit, Poems, Peart 598 (1864) 18 Penne be 
lasse in werke to take more able. cxq400 Tale of Beryn 
3237 (1876) Tyll it [the child] be abill of prentyse to crafft of 
tanery. ¢1440Gesta Rom, 269 (1879) To be abill to wed hure. 
¢ 1450 Myrc 1231 For he was more abeler ben bow To alle 
manere gode and prow. 1489 Caxton Maytes of Armies 
v. 99 Whan they see the ost so lessed they thought to be able 
for theym, 1535 Coverpae 1 Avmgs xxil. 22 Thou shalt dis- 
ceaue him, and shalt be able. ¢1538 Srarkey England 
1, i. 150 Grettur nombur of men than he ys Abul to pro- 
mote. 1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. v. i. 79 1 thank my good 
Father, Iam able to maintaine it. 1611 Bipte AZa?¢z. xxii. 
46 Noman was able to answere himaword. 1627 FELTHAM 
Resolves 1, xxxiv. Wks. 1677, 59 Worth without wealth, is like 
an able servant out of imployment. 1758 S. Haywarp Ser- 
7202S iv. 108 Christ is thus a compleat and able saviour. 1850 
KinciaKe Crimea VI, ix. 228 Abler..than others to bring 
their country new strength, 1860 TyNDALL Glaciers 1. § 16. 
ros He finally concluded that { was able to take care of 
myself. 1867 Smytu Sailor's 1Vd.-Bh. s.v. Able seaman, 
a thorough or regular bred sailor. 


Const. /o. 


ABLE. 
b. Legally qualified. 


1708 Kersey, Admission, or Admittance... in Law is when 
a presentation to a void Benefice being made by the Patron, 
the Bishop allows the Clerk to beable. 1751 Cuamners Cyc. 
s.v. Admission, A bishop. . allows aclerk to be able, or com- 
petently qualified for the office; which is done by the formula 
aAdmitto te habilem. ; . 

+ 5. llaving general physical ormaterial strength; 
strong, vigorous, powerful. Ods. 

61375 Morte Arthure 2636 He wille be Alexander ayre, 
.. Abillere pane ever was syr Ector of Troye. 1514 Bar- 
citay Cyt. & Uptandyshman 71 His shoulders large, for 
burthen strong and able. xr60r Suaks. Ad/'s Vet? iv. v. 86 
His Highnesse comes post..of as able bodie as when he 
number'd thirty. 1607 Rowtanps Diog. Lanth. 30 But in 
thy youth and able strength, Giue prouidence thy hand. 
1642 R. Carpenter Exfertence 1. xv. 108 Dores strength- 
ened with able barres. 1690 Petty Polit. Arith. (1691) ii. 
37 So many able Men, whose lives are taken away, for the 
crimes which ill Discipline doth occasion. 1863 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss. A yabble kind of a man, a strong stout person. 

+6. Having material resources; influential, power- 
ful, wealthy. Ods. 

1578 Ps. cxxviii. in Scot. Poems of 16th cent, 11. 122 So 
willthe Lord make thee abill. 1665 Pepys Corresf. (1879) VI. 
103 It was the child of a very able citizen in Gracious Street. 
1863 Mrs. Toocoop Sfec. Yorkshire Dialect He's an able 
man, he has a good bit o’ land hereabouts. 

{ Having or showing general mental power or 
skill; talented, clever. Said of men and their 
achievements. When applied to the cleverness of 
tact or dexterity, it is now commonly differentiated 
as habile after mod. Fr. 

1577-87 Harrison England 1. u. i. 29 (1877) Such number 
of able pastours as may suffice for everie parish to haue one. 
1611 Biste £%. xviti. 21 Thou shalt prouide out of all the 
people able men. 1686 Drypen Hind & P. 11. 432 Those 
able heads expound a wiser way. 1734 tr. Rollin, Anc. [fist. 
III. vit. 449 Much more able with his tongue than his sword. 
1992 Anecd. of W. Pitt III. xliv. 197 General Washington 
proved himself. .an abler general. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu 
Morat Tales I. xiii. 107 (1816) F. .. was by no means so able 

- a boxer as his opponent. 1840 Gen. THomeson E-rercises 
(1842) V. 211 The ablest exposure of.. the Factory fraud, 
which it has been my fortune to see. 1876 FREEMAN Vorv. 
Cong. I. iii. 114 An able king is practically absolute. 

Comb. ABLE-BODIED, ABLE-WHACKETS, q.V. 

4 Used by Sc. writers adverbially = ABLES, ABLINS. 
Possibly, perhaps. 

c 1528 Lynpesay Dreme 893 Quho wyll go sers amang sic 
heirdis scheip, May, habyll, find mony pure scabbit crok. 
1651 D. CALDERWooD fist. Kirk (1843) 11. 523 Both write and 
say he is evill spokin of... and able he will give credite. 

+ Able, v. Oss. For forms see ABLE a. [f. ABLEa. 
Cf. Fr. Aadiller, used in all the senses of this verb, 
from which a by-form, adyle, habylle, Sc. abil3e, 

_ abulze, is also found in senses 1 and 2. In sense 3 

replaced by ENABLE.] 

1. ¢razs. To fit, adapt; to prepare, make ready. 
(Const. ¢o, 27/0, unto.) 

¢1340 Hampote Prose T7. (1866) 20 Tille oure soule be som- 
what .. abiled to gostely werke. ¢ 1430 in Badees Book (1868) 
27 First pi silf able with al pin herte to vertuose discipline. 
1449 Pecock Refpr. 111. viii. 324 Deedis. . disposing and Abling 
into the grettist Unpitee. 1471 Riprey Comp, Aldch. v. iil. 
(1652) 148 Unto Regeneratyon them ablyng. 1553-87 Foxe 
A. & M.1. 601/2 There are but few in number, that do able 
them thus faithfully to grace. 1583 STANYHURST Poems 140. 
§ 2 This new strange passadge winter his hoarnes habled. 

2. To fit out or prepare the person; to attire, to 
dress. (Cf. ordinary mod. sense of Fr. hadz/ler.) 

a14so Kut. de fa Tour 159 He abled hym selff in an other 

gowne. . i 
3. To endow with fitting power or strength; to 

make capable; to capacitate, or enable (¢o do any- 

thing). 

1506 W. DE WorDE Ordinary of Crysten Men ww. iv. 172 It 
hym dysposeth & ableth to contynue in good werkes. 1617 
Hieron Wes. I]. 249 Indowments.. whereby the hauer of 
them is abled of God to performe & to discharge the seruices 
of that calling. 1693 Evetyn JZemm, (1857) III. 335 If God 
shall me able. : . 

4. To endow with general power or skill (of 
body or mind); to make strong or powerful; to 
empower, strengthen, confirm, or fortify. 

1483 Caxton Cato hvib, In lyke wyse by ofte studyeng 
..men able them in whatsomeuer scyence that it be. 15s0 
Bate /m. of Both Ch. B. v. The Apostle of bothe testamentes, 
abled both by tbe lawe and the gospell. 1592 WyrLey 47- 
morte 11, 115 Ioue abled much our might. 1631 J. Donne 
Resurrection in Farr's S. P. (1848) 14 And life, by this 
death abled, shall controule Death. 

b. To empower legally, to make competent. 

¢1470 £. E. Gilds 316 And, whan he is abelled, to give a 
brekefast to the Maister and Wardons, or he bee admytted. 
¢ t600 StrvPe Ann. Ref. xxvii. 284 (1709) That none be abled 
in law to receive any benefice. . unless he be a preacher. 

ce. To warrant, vouch for. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear iv, vi. 172 None do’s offend, none, I say, 
none, I'll able “em. 

-able, a. Fr. -adle:—L. -dbilem, adj. suffix, the 
special form taken by the suffix -éz//- (see -BLE) 
when added to vbs. in -a@ve, Fr. -ev. Extended in 
Fr. to vbs. of all conjugations, -4/e taking the place 
of -7/ in pr. pple., thus Aériss-able, recev-able, vend- 
able, défend-able, mowv-able. Originally found in 
Eng. only in words from OFr, but soon by analysis 
of such instances as fass-able, agree-able, amend- 
able, treated as a living suffix, and freely employed 
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to form analogous adjectives, not only on vbs. from 
Fr., but at length on native words, as dearable, 
speakable, breakable, wearable. This extcnsion seems 
to be largely due to form-association with the adj. 
ABLE (to which the suffix is not related), so that 
catable, e.g. is taken as ea¢ + able, able to be caten. 
The vb. has often a sb. of the samc form, as in 
debat-able, rat(e)-able; these lead the way to such 
as carriagcable, clubbable, where the sb. scems to 
be the source, and sa/ead/e, in which no vb. exists. 
Recent usage adds -ad/e even to a verbal phrase as 
get-a't-able, come-a't-able. Now always with passive 
sense, but in early words often active, as in com- 


Jortable, suitable, able to comfort, suit. 


Able-bodied Bee Wepdid), a. [f. able body (see 
quot. from Shaksp. under ABLE a. 5) + -ED 2.] 
Having an able body, i.e. one free from physical 
disability, and capable of the physical exertions 
required of it; in bodily health; robust. 

a@162z Massincer etc. Od Laws y.i. A lusty woman, able- 
bodied, and well-blooded cheeks. 1690 Petry Polit, Arith. 
y. go In New- England, there are vast numbers of able bodyed 
Englishmen, employed chiefly in Husbandry. 1800 Cou.- 
quHoun Comm: & Pot. Thames xvi. 511 Encouraged able- 
bodied Landsmen to betake themselves to the Sea-service. 
185x Spencer Soc. Statics xxviti. §6 The Poor-Law Com- 
missioners were to have eradicated able-bodied pauperism. 
1876 Fawcetr Polit. /con. 1. iv. 29 Able-bodied labourers 
were in full employment. 

Able-bodiedness. [f. prec. + -yess.] Sound- 
ness of bodily health; ability to work ; robustness. 

1870 Daily News 8 Sept. 6 The bulk of these gentry are 
dismissed, and told to make their able-bodiedness available 
for defending the ramparts. 


+Able‘ctick, a. Ods.—° [} f.adblect-ws separated, 
selected; a word of doubtful existence in L.] 
‘Any thing garnished for sale.’ Cockeram 1612, 
Cole 1708, etc. Only in old Dict. 

Ablegate (xbl‘gelt), 5d. [ad. mod. Fr. ablégat 
or L. ablegal-us, prop. one dispatched, pa. pple. of 
ablega-re ; see next.] An envoy of the papal sec, 
who brings to a newly-appointed cardinal his in- 
signia of office. 


+ A‘blegate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. ablegat- ppl. 
stem of ad/ega-re to dismiss ; f. aé off, away + lega- 
re to send on a message.] To send abroad or to 


a distance. 

1657 Physical Dict., Ablegate, remove, turn out, send forth 
or out of the way. c1665 R. CarPentER Prag. Jesuit 64 
Thou hellish Dog, Depart, or I will amand, ablegate, and 
send thee to some vast and horrid Desert. 

+ Ablega‘tion. (és. [a. L. ablegation-em a dis- 
missing, n. of action f. ab/egare: see prec.] ‘The 
act of sending abroad.’ J. Dispatch, dismissal. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 462 The ablegation of excre- 
ments. 1649 JER. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. xv. $4 Punished with 
ablegation and confinement in outer darkness. 1662 H. More 
Antid. agt, A th.\, xi. 35 (1712) An Arbitrarious Ablegation of 
the Spirits into this or that determinate part of the body. 

Ablement. Od¢s. See ABILIMENT, HABILIMENT. 

+ Ablemost, a. Obs. [A factitious super]. of 
ABLE, imitating foremost, hindmost, etc. though 
not analogous; see -mMosT.] Ablest, most able. 

1614 Sytvester Bethulian's Rescizei. 108(D.) Allthe Coverts 
of the Able-most For Pate, Prowesse, Purse. 

Ablen, a dialect form of ABLET (according to 
Ash and Craig). 

+Ablend, v. Ods. Forms: /zf 1 ablendan, 
2-4 ablende(n, 4 ablynde(n. /7d. pres. 3rd sing. 
1-4 ablende®d, ablent, 4 ablyndep. /a. ¢. 1-3 
ablende, ableynte. 7a.pfle.1 ableend, 2-4 ablent, 
4abland. [f. A- pref1 + dlend-an to blind. Cf. Ger. 
erblenden. See also ABLIND, with which it was in 
later times confused.] To dazzle, to take away 
the sight (temporarily) ; to blind the moral vision. 

c 1000 Etrric Pastoral Ep. in Anc. Laws 11.372 He{Arius] 
wees ablend on his mode. 1205 LayaMon 14659 He heom 
walde ufel don: Bade ablenden and anhon. c1230 Ancren 
Riwle 86 Ualse uikelare ablended peo is ham hercned. 
1297 R. Giouc. 208 Ac pet blod adoun wende So vaste, in eye, 
and in face, pat bym ney ablende. c¢ 1320 Sexyn Sages (W.) 
2462 The walmes han the abland. a@ 1327 Pot. Songs 345 And 
so is al this world ablent, that no man douteth sinne. 1340 
Ayenb. 16 Pis 3enne of prede.. ablent men 3u0 pet hi ham- 

elve ne knaweb. 1377 Lanci. P. Pt. B. x. 264 A beem in 
fine owne [eye] A-blyndeth pi-selue, /id. xvin. 323 Lucifer 
loke ne my3te So ly3te him ableynte. 1393 — C. xxi. 142 
Pis light and pis leom * shal Lucifer a-blende. 

+ A’bleness. Ods. Forms: 4 abilnesse, 4-7 
ableness(e, 5 ablynesse, 5-6 ablenes, 6 ha- 
blenes(se. [f. ABLE a.+-NESS.] The quality of 
being able; ability. 

¢1390 CHaucer Jest. Love 11. 284/2 (1560) 1 wist well thine 
ablenes my service to further. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
(1495) xvi. xxv. 797 The wylde gote hath ablynesse and 
lyghtnesse to renne. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. x. 28 

hey saw hem with theyre ablenes of body. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Cor. iii. 5 Oure ablenesse commeth of God. 1548 GesTE 
Preuee Masse 72 More or less, according to his hablenes. 
1610 HEALEY Augustine's City of God 1. x. 17 It taught them 
asparing dyet and ablenesse to faste. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
440 The Prophets ablenesse to heale him. 

Ableow, ableu, ablewe, pa.t.of ABLow v. Obs. 


t Ablepsy. 06s. rare—. (ad. L. ablepsia ; a. Gr. 


ABLUENT. 


dBrewia blindness ; f. d not + BAémw, fut. BAdyw, | 
see.] Blindness, physical or mental. 


_ 1652 Urouuart Jewel (Wks. 1834) 279 Who doubteth, that 
is not blinded with the ablepsie of an implicite zeal? 


+ Ablesse. Obs. rare—'. [f. ABLE a.+-ESSE rr. 
formative of state, not uscd in Fr. with this word, 
but apparently employed by Chapman after the ana- 
logy of oblesse = nobleness and Spenser's idlesse.] 


1596 Cuarman /diad v. 248 And then preferr’d his ablesse 
and his mind to all his ancestors in fight. 


Ablet (x'blét), also ablen. [a. Fr. adlette ‘a 
little blay or bleak’ Cotgr., dim. of ad/e:—late L. 
abula for albula dim. of alba white.] ‘A name 
given in some parts of England to the Bleak, a 
small fresh-water fish, Lescrscus alburnus. Ash 1775, 
Craig 1847. 

Ablety, abletee, obsolete forms of ABiriry. 

Able-whackets [f. Witack.] ‘A popular sea- 
game with cards, whercin the loser is beaten over 
the palms of the hands with a handkerchief tightly 
twisted like a rope. Very popular with horny-fisted 
sailors.’ Smyth Satlor’s Word-Bk. 

Abliche, obsolete form of ABLY. 

+ A’bligate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. ab from + ligat- 
ppl. stem of /zgare to bind.] ‘To bind or tye up 
from,’ Bailey, vol. 11.1731, whence in Johnson 1755. 

+ Abliga‘tion. Oés.—° [n. of action f. prec.] ‘A 
tying up trom,’ Smart 1849, whencc in Webster, ctc. 

(Abligurie. Ods.—° ‘Spending in belly-cheere,’ 
Cockeram 1612 and Minsheu 1626. Bailey 1742 
corrects the form to ABLIGURITION with same def.] 

+Abliguri‘tion. Os. [ad. L. abligirition-em 
n. of action f. ab/igtri-re to squander on dainties ; 
f. abaway + ligiiri-re to eat delicately, to be fond of 
dainties; desider. f. /ing-ére to lick.] ‘Trodigal 
expense on meat and drink.’ J. 

1742 Baiwey, Addigurition, a prodigal spending in Belly- 
Cheere. _— 

+ Abli-nd, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1+ Buixp vw, Cf. 
Ger. er-blinden and the trans. form ABLEND, for 
which in later times aé/7d was somctimes put.] 
To grow blind. 

c 1175 Lamb, Iom. 109 Gif pe e3e ablindad. ¢ 1230 Ancres 
Riwle 92 Heo ablinded in be inre eien. /dzd. 62 Ablinde be 
heorte, heo is ed ouercumen. 

+ Abling (é'blin), vd/. sb. Obs. [f. ABLE v. + 
-incl.] The act of fitting or empowering. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Aries t. ix. 24 Al this was by cause 
they shuld bere trauailles and be vsed in ablyng of them self 

Ablings, -ins (é!-blinz), av. properly northern. 
{f. ABLE @,+-LiNGs.] In a manncr that is able to 
be; possibly, perhaps. 

1597-1605 A. Montcomerte Poems (1821) 42 The man 
may ablens tyne a stot That cannot count his kinsch. 1768 
Ross Helenore 101 I’ve ablins said that I sall tak you with 
me, 1863 ATKINSON Whitéy Gloss. s.v. As for walking sae 
far and nae farther, I think I aiblins might. 

+ A‘blocate, v. Oés.—° [f. L. ablocat- ppl. stem 
of ablocare to lease; f. ab away + locare to place, 
set.] ‘To set, or let out to hire.’ Cockeram 1612 ; 
whence in Bailey 1721, Johnson 1755, etc. 

+ Abloca‘tion. Oés.—° [n. of action f. prec.] 
“A letting out for money.’ Bullokar 1676; whence 
in Bailey 1731, and Johnson 1755. 

Abloom (ablim), adv. and fred. a., properly 
phrase. [A prep. + Bioom.] In or into bloom. 

185s Brownine Wen §& Women 11. Saul 128 The fern- 
branches all round .. Broke a-bloom. 1863 A/acm. A/ag. Jan. 
164 The whole hollow was abloom with the yellow gorse. 1876 
Miss Brapvon Yosh. Hagg. Dau. I. v. 168 Sweet wild flowers 
abloom under their feet. 

+Ablow,, v. Obs. [f.A-pref 1intensive+ d/aw-an 
to Biow.] 

1. To blow or breathe upon or into. //?. and fig. 

¢1000 /ELFRic Gev, ii. 7 God . . on ableow on his ansine lifes 
ordunge. cxr175 ead, Ifom, 99 Crist ableow bana halja 
gast ofer pa apostlas.. pe helende ableu his gast on his 
apostlas. ¢1320 Arthour & Merlin 8546 Aswon tho sche 
ouer threwe Wawain sone hir ablewe. p 

2. infr. and trans. To puff up, swell. /7¢. and fg. 

¢ 1000 Saxon Leechdoms V1. 250 Eft, ponne se milte a- 
blawen wyrd, sona he aheardian. /ézd. 168 Ablawunge & 
aheardunge pzs blodes on pen milte. ¢1315 SuoREHAM 
Poems 160 Thos he [the devil] gan hyre herte ablowe, And 
hy sey that frut..Was fayrand god. /érd. 166 Pet was ablowe 
por3 pe fenim of be fende. : 

+Ablory. Oés.—' [perh. ad. OFr. ablo ! ‘vive! 
courage! allons! ferme!’ Godefroi.] 

c1340 Gawayne §& Gr. Knut. 1173 (1864) 37 Pe lorde for blys 
abloy Ful oft con launce & ly3t, & drof pat day with joy, 
Thus to be dark ny3t. 

+ Ablude, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ablitd-cre to 
be unharmonious, differ from; f. ad away from + 
liid-ere to play e.g. on an instrument.] To differ, be 
out of keeping. Const. from. : 

161z-15 Br. Hatt COS: 1v. ix. 265 (1863) The occasion, 
the place, abludes not muc 1650 — Balm of Gilead 183 
The wise advice of our Seneca (not much abluding from the 
counsell of that blessed Apostle). 1655 Lestrance Charles /, 
4 It will not be amisse nor ablude from the usual] ceremony. 

Abluent (x'bl«ént), a. and sé. [ad. L. aé- 
luent-em, pr. pple. of ab/u-cre to wash off or away; 


ABLUSH. 


f. ab off + /u-ére to wash.] Washing away; carry- 
ing off impurities ; abstergent. Used chiefly, if not 
entirely, in A/ed.; where also sé, an abstergent. 

175x Cuampers Cyci., Abluents, Abluentia, in medicine, a 
name which some authors give to a sort of remedies, better 
known by the name of aéstergents. 1853 Mayne Exfos. 
Lex., Abluent, washing away; that which washes away or 
carries off impurities. 

A-blush (blz‘f), adv. and pred. a., properly 
phrase. [A prep.1+ Biusn.] Blushing, ruddy. 

1852 THos. Airp Mem. of Afoir 128 The bank, all a-blush 
with roses. 

+Ablu'ted, 7//. a. [pa. pple. of vb. ab/uzte, not 
otherwise found (cf. dz/ute, diluted); f£. L. able- 
re, ablit-um ; f.ab off + /u-cre to wash.} Washed 


away ; washed clean. 

1650 VENNER Via Recta 307 Excorticated Barley well mun- 
dified and abluted. 1754 Garpner //ist. Dunwich The 
shingle & sand were so abluted in some places, by the 
vehemence of the furious waves. ; 

Ablution (£blizfon). [ad. L. ablition-em, n. 
of action from ad-/zcre to wash off.] 

1. The act or process of washing clean. 

+a. In early usage in alchemy and chemistry, the 
purification of bodies by the use of suitable liquids. 

¢1386 CHaAucER Chan. Vem. Prod. 303 Oyles ablucioun, and 
metal fusible. 1477 Norton Ordin. Adch. (1652) v. 59 Water 
clenseth with ablution blive. 1594 Prar Fewell-house 1. 40 
A soft or slimie substance, which you may after cleanse by 
ablution. 1610 B. Jonson Alchemist u. v. 632(1616) The mar- 
tyrizations Of mettalls, in the worke. .. Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution, Sublimation, etc. 1612 Woopatt Surgeon's 
Mate(Wks. 1653) 268 Ablution is exaltation, cleansing unclean 
things by often infusion. 1754 Huxuam Axtzinony in Phil. 
Trans. XLVIII. 853 Great care should be taken therefore in 
the ablution of the sulphur auratum. ; 

+b. ‘The rinsing of chymical preparations in 
water, to dissolve and wash away any acrimonious 
particles.’ J. Obs. 

1751 CHamBers Cycé., A ddution is sometimes used . . for the 
washing or infusing certain medicines in water to freshen 
them, and dissolve their salts; otherwise called dudcifying. 

c. The washing of the body as a religious rite. 

1533 More Afology viii. (Wks. 1557) 861/1 Obedience on the 
mannes part in eaimigeting hymselfe to that ablucion [bap- 
tism}), 178x Cowper Coxversation 566 A Jordan for the ab- 
lution of our woes. 1786 Burke Art. agst. Hastings Wks. 
II. 442 The Rajah desired leave to perform his ablutions. 
1856 Staxcey Sixaz § Pad. vii. 306 Ablutions, in the East, 
have always been more or less a part of religious worship. 

By extension (later, not in Chambers 1751) :— 


d. The washing or cleansing of one’s person. 

1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. \xiv. 466 (1804) Having per- 
formed the ceremony of ablution I shifted. 1835 THir-waLt 
Greece |. vi. 179 An ablution. . uniformly preceded the re- 
past. 1859 JeEPHSON Britfany iv. 38 1 made up for the 
necessarily scanty ablutions of the morning. ; 

e. In Rom. and Angl. Churches: the washing of 
chalice and paten after the celebration. In Rom. Ch., 
the washing of the priest’s hands before assuming 
the sacred vestments, and during the celebration. 

2. The water etc. with which anything has been 
washed; sfee. in Catholic Ritual, the wine and, 
water used to rinse the chalice, and wash the 
fingers of the celebrant after the communion. 

1718 Pore /diad 1. 413 Wash’d by the briny wave, the pious 
train Are cleansed, and cast the ablutions in the main. 1846 
Maskett Mon. Rit. Eccl. Ang. 1, 239 The ablution in other 
instances, if not cast into the fire, was to be carried into the 
sacranium, doubtless in order to be thrown away through the 
piscina. 1866 Lee Direct. Anglic. (ed. 3) 351 Tbe wine 
poured into tbe chalice and also the wine and water poured 
into the same and over the priest's fingers .. is drunk by the 
celebrant and called the ablution. 

+. A lotion. Ods. 

1671 Satmon Syn. Medic. 1. Ixxxiv. 733 Cured by washing 
with the ablution of Turpethum Minerale. 

Ablutionary (£bl'7-fonari), a. [f. prec. +-ary.] 
Of or pertaining to washing the body, or parts of it. 

1864 Hawtuorne J’ansie (Quoted in Reader) Those ton- 
sorial, ablutionary, and personally decorative labours. 

+ Ablu-vion. Oés.-° [ad. med. L. adblivion-em 
for ablivium, f.ab away + lucre to wash. Cf. ALLU- 
vion.] That which is washed away. 

Wesster and Worcester cite Dwicut. 

Ably (@-bli), adv. 5-; also 4 abelyche, abilly, 
5-6 ablie [f. ABLE a.+-LY2.] In anable manner; 
with fitness, power, or cleverness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. (1495) xi. xvii. 425 In fyght- 
ynge the cocke meuyth the fethers of his tayle.. that he maye 
soo the more ably come to the batayle. c 1430 Freemasonry 
243 That he the craft abelyche may conne. 1592 WyrLey 
Armoriz iv. 89 Thinking it against our power sure Ablie 
well, one yeare strong toindure. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
III. 525 He had.. done his duty ably, honestly, and fear- 
lessly. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. x. 477 Never was a 
campaign more ably planned. 

-ably, compd. suffix, f. -aBLE +-LY (carly -adel- 
/iche) supplying advcrbs to the adjectives in -ad/e 
of all ages, as passably, unspeakably, rateably. 

Ablynd, variant of ABLEND v. Obs. 

Abnegate (avbni/ge't), v. [f. L.. abxegat- ppl. 
stem of abnega-re to refuse, to deny, f. ab off, away 
+ nega-re to deny.] 

1. To deny oneself (anything), to renounce or sur- 
render ‘a right or privilcge). 

1657 Deurne Loucy 12 The which will of ours 1 meane is 
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or restreignings then in or by those of suffering. 1846 GroTE 
Greece II. u. vi. 534 Voluntarily abnegating their temporal ad- 
vantages, 186x Mixt U¢7dzt. ii. 23 All honour to those who 
can abnegate for themselves the personal enjoyment of life. 
1870 Pali Mall G. 7 Sept. 1 To do so would be to abnegate 
the one claim they have on the popular allegiance. 

2. To renounce or abjure, as a tenet; ‘to deny,’ 
J. (The only meaning given by him.) 

1755 JoHNSON Dict., Adjure ; to retract, recant, or abnegate 
a position upon oath. 1775 De Lotme Exg. Const. (T.) They 
have abnegated the idea of independent rights of the people. 
1858 Cartyce /Zeroes 312 (1858) The very possibility of Hero- 
ism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds 
of all. 1875 Farrar Silence & Voices it.52 Man when he 
abnegates his God is a creature so petty, so foolish. 

Abnegation (x:bnigéi-fan). [ad. L. adnega- 
tion-em refusal, denial, n. of action from aénegare: 
see ABNEGATE, and cf. Fr. abuégation (16th c.) in 
Littré, which has only meaning 2.] 

1. Denial, negation ; refusal, formal rejection (of 
a doctrine, etc.). 

1554 Knox Godly Letter C. vj. b. What is in Asya? ignor- 
aunce of God, what in Affrika? abnegation of Christe. 1633 
Apams £.xf. 2 Peter ii. 2 (1865) 235 Let us follow Peter’s con- 
fession, not his abnegation. 1646 GauLE Cases Consc. 148 
That hath brought us to an Abnegation of the Sacred Trinity. 
1825 Soutuey in Q. Rev, XXXIIL. 155 On Easter .. he was 
to eat animal food, in abnegation of the opinion imputed to 
the heretics on that subject. 1875 McLaren Sevm. Ser. 11 
xiv. 253 It is no cowardly abnegation of the responsibility 
of choice which is here enjoined. 

2. Denial (of anything) to oneself; self-denial ; 
renunciation (of rights, claims, or things esteemed). 

1639 Rouse Heav. Univ. vi. 91 (1702) The abnegation of all 
humane wisdon in a passive childlike resignation of the soul 
to the Divine Spirit. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord. 
242 He set forth to preach.. humility, abnegation of the 
world. 1866 Mortey Dutch Rep. m1. ix. 519 His abnegation 
of an authority which he had not dared to assume. 

3. Self-abnegation ; renunciation of oneself; self- 
sacrifice. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 304 So much humility, so much ab- 
negation .. do not these discover a true mortified spirit? 
1679 Penn Addr, Prot. (1692) n. v. 146 The Pretences of 
Romanists to Abnegation, to a Mortified and Self-denying 
Life. 1858 Cartyte Heroes 237 Difficulty, abnegation, mar- 
tyrdom, death are the allurements that act on the heart of 
man. 1878 Bosw. SmitH Carthage 399 That alternation... of 
sordid selfishness and sublime abnegation. 

b. Se/fis now often expressed. 

1847 YEoweELL Axc. Brit. Ch. viii. 77 The principal reason, 
however, which rendered the monastic orders so powerful . . 
was the total abnegation of self. 1870 Bowen Logic xiii. 446 
That earnestness of inquiring purpose which leads not so 
much to an abnegation as to the entire forgetfulness of self. 

Abnegative (x'bnigeitiv), a. rare. [f. abne- 
gat- ppl. stem of abnegare (see ABNEGATE) +-IVE, 
as ifad. L. *adnegativus.] Of or belonging to abne- 
gation ; denying ; renouncing ; negative. 

Notin Crate 1847; WessTER cites CLARKE, and WorcESTER 
cites Monthly Rev. 

Abnegator (ebnigei:tez). [a. L. abnegator, 
agent-noun from adnegare: see ABNEGATE.] One 
who abnegates ; one who denies, or renounces. 

1637 Sanpvs State of Relig. 96 Fighters against the light, 
protectors of darkenesses.. abnegators and dispensers against 
the Lawes of God. 1834 Gen. THompson --rercises (1842) 
III. 415 Habitual abnegators of the principles of public and 
private morality. 

Abnet, variant of ABANET. 


+ A’bnodate, v. Obs.—° [f. L.abnddat- ppl.stem 
of abnoda-re ‘to clear trees of knots’; f. ad off+ 
(g)zod-us knot.] ‘To prune trees, etc.’ Bailey1721, 
whence in Ash, and mod. Dicts. 

+ Abnoda‘tion. Ods.—° fad. late L. abxddatian- 
em, n. of action f. prec.] ‘The act of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening.’ J. 

1678 Puitiirs, Adzodation, An nntying, or cutting off of 
knots, also pruning of Trees. [So Bartey 1721, Braptey 
1724, JOHNSON 1755, etc.] 

Abnormal (&bn7-1mAl), a. [A refashioning of 
the earlier ANORMAL (a. Fr. azormal, ad. med. L. 
anormal-us for andmal-us, a. Gr. dvd@pad-os: see 
ANOMALOUS) after L. abzormis (see ABNORMOUS). 
Few words show such a series of pseudo-etymo- 
logical perversions ; Gr. dvwpad-os, L. andmal-us, 
having been altered in late L. after xorma to anor- 
mdlus, later anormalis, whence Fr. axormal (13th 
c.) and Eng. anormal; the latter referred to 
L. abnorn is, and altered to abnormal. It has dis- 
placed the earlier abxormous.] Deviating from the 
ordinary rule or type ; contrary to rule or system; 
irregular, unusual, aberrant. 


(1835 Hontyn Dict. of Medicine, Anormad (Lat. anormis) 
without rule [Aézormad not in). 1853 Mayne, Avxormai, 
departing from the natural condition, the same as Aéxormad.] 
1835-6 Toop Cycé. Anat. & Ph. 1.19 The relative positions of 
the contents of tbe abdomen, and the abnormal states of that 
cavity, 1836 Pew. Cycl. s.v. Botany, Adnormad, contrary to 
general rules. 1840 Hamaie Dict. Geol. & Mix, Abnormal, 
Abnormous (adz0rmis Lat.) Irregular, unwonted, unnatural. 
1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts iv. $25. 302 The Mosaic sys- 
tem must always be considered as an abnormal, exceptional 
Dispensation. 1842 Fercusson Pract. Surg. xxiii. 105 In 
false joints, as in most other abnormal conditions. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Species v. 119 (1873) The wing of a bat is a 
most abnormal structure. 187x Biackie Four Phases 1.121 


lesse abnegated or mortified in or by matter of abstaynings | The strange and abnormal habits of certain savage tribes. 


ABOARD. 


1877 Roperts Haxdbk. Med. 1. 77 (ed. 3) Abnormal ingre- 
dients may be present. 1878 E, Wuite Life in Christ v. xxxi. 
533 Special mercy and abnormal compassion. 

Abnormality (ebnfimeciti). [f Apnorsar 

+-1TY ; cf. formality, etc.] Itwants the deprecia- 
tory force which generally attaches to ABNORMITY. 

1. The quality or state of being abnormal ; irregu- 
larity of constitution. 

1854 Batrour Ox?d. Bot. 213 In cases in which the stamens 
are not equal in number to the petals the abnormality may 
be traced to suppression of a certainnumber. 1874 CARPEN- 
TER Ment. Phys. (187911. x. 459 That remarkable abnormality 
known as Double Consciousness. 1880 Dr. RicHarpson in 


Fraser's Mag. Nov. 675 The back, abnormally bent, retains 
its abnormality. 

2. An instance or embodiment of such irregularity ; 
an abnormal or unusual feature or act. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V. 208/1 Other congenital 
abnormalities of the pelvic bones are mentioned. 1868 Satz. 
Rev. 26 Dec. 828/2 The abnormalities of his position would 
thus be considerably mitigated. 1879 Spencer Ethics xi. 
§ 74.98 Such abnormalities of conduct as are instanced above. 
1880 C. & F. Darwin ALovem, Plants 157 Sucb abnormalities 
would probably never.. occur with forms developed in a 
state of natnre. 

Abnormally (&bnj-umili), adv. [f. ABNorMAL 
+-LY2,] | In an abnormal or irregular manner ; ir- 
regularly; extraordinarily. 

1845 Vest. Creat. (ed. 3) 340 Such abnormally constituted 
beings [not in ed. 1844}. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 154 The 
most abnormally developed organs may be made constant. 
1870 Pall Mali G.7 Oct. 4 In time of war imagination is apt 
to be abnormally prolific. 1871 Stewart Heat 45 The bulb 
is therefore abnormally dilated. 

{Abnormeth, quoted from Chaucer, 7yoylus 1. 


327, a misreading of wxourneth: see UNORN v.] 

Abnormity (bng-umiti). [ad. L. abzormitas, 
noun of quality from aéxormis;, see next.] 

1. The quality of being abnormal or irregular ; 
contrariety to the ordinary rule or type; irregularity, 
deformity, monstrosity. 

1731 Baitey, Adénormity, mishapeness, hugeness. 
PHILLIPS 1706, nor in JOHNSON 1755.] 

. A special instance or embodiment of such ir- 
regularity; an abnormal or irregular form; a mon- 
strosity or malformation. 

1859 Westm. Rev. XXXI. 91 [The baby] rivalled that 
physiological abnormity by coming into the world with a file 
and hammer in his hand. 1865 C. C. Brake in Reader No. 
145. 409/2 Such an abnormity as the Neanderthal skull. 
1871 Mrs. Wuitney Read Folks (1872) xix. 258 An abnormity 
.. like a calf born with two heads. 

Abnormous (&bng‘1mas), a. [f. L. abnorm-zs 
irregular (f. ab away from + xorma rule) +-ous. Cf. 
enormous.| ‘Irregular, misshapen.’ J. (no quot.) 

[Notin Puittips 1706.] 1742 Baitey, Adzoraous, mishapen, 
vast, huge. 19771 Antig. Sarisb. 240 Sir Toby Matthews 
was a character equally if not of a more abnormous cast 
than his suspected coadjutor. 1838-9 Hattam /zst. Lit. 
IV. 1v. v. § 48. 251 The general structure of the couplet through 
the seventh century may be called abnormous. 1846 GroTE 
Greece I. i. 3 (1862) The former [divine myths] being often the 
more extravagant and abnormous in their incidents. 

+ Abnoxious, a. incorrect form of OBNOXIOUS. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. (1654) iv. iil. 321 Of ill report, 
and abnoxious to various censures. 

+Abnu‘tive, 2. Ods. rare. [f. late L. abniziv- 
us (Pandects) adj. f adzit- ppl. stem of abnu-cre 
to decline (f. 2 away + zz-ére to nod or beckon).]} 
Negative ; implying denial or refusal. 

a 1682 W. Evats Grotius’ War & Peace 189 For such an 
act, hath the force of a positive act, and is not to be ranked 
among those which are barely Abnutive [L. zee szanet intra 
Jines nude abnutivos), 

Aboad, aboade. See ABODE and ABIDE. 

Aboard (&bo-e1d), adv. and grep. Also 5-7 
abord(e, 6 abrode; aburd, 6-7 aboord(e, 7 
abourd, and incorr. abroad. [f. A gref.1+ Boarp, 
and Fr. @ Jord, to which apparently the modern 
use of aboard, on board, is chiefly due. Board is 
orig. Teutonic: in OE., dord a plank, table, shield, 
and poetically a ship, whence oz dorde in ship. But 
this poetic form seems to have died out with OE., 
the ordinary ME. prose being wzthz2 shippes borde, 
within the ship’s boarding or sides. Meanwhile the 
Teut. bord, OHG. dort, had been adopted in Fr. 
as 1. board, plank, whence the boarding or sides 
of a vessel; hence, 2. the vessel itself, and, 3. the 
side or border of anything, edge, coast, shore. 4 dord, 
in or on a ship; Jord a bord, board to board, side 
by side, hard aboard, touching ; vexzr @ bord, to 
come a-shore, to land; atorder to come to the side 
of; abord, approach, accosting. These uses and 
phrases were adopted in Eng. where also from the 
use of Joard in within shippes borde, etc., a-board 
was very soon regarded as the Eng. prep. a + board, 
and expanded passim into on board.) 

A. adv. f 
1. On board, within the boards (of a ship); a. 
(position) in or on a ship or other floating vessel. 

1587 Turvervite Trag. Tales (1837) 174 The men aboord 
tbat see them come Prepare them selves to fight. 16x0 
Suaxs. Temp. 1. i. 21 Good, yet remember whom thou hast 


aboord. 1675 Honpes Odyssey 171 Then I my fellows bad 
aboard to stay And guard the ships. 1805 SoutHEy Madoc 


[Not in 


ABOAST. 


xvii. (1853) V. 128 Now all is done. Stores, beeves and flocks 
and water all aboard. ; . 

b. (motion) on to or into the ship. 

1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 4“ vj. There is great 
number that fayne would aborde.. our ship can holde no 
more. 1600 HoLtanp Lévy xu. lvi. 1148 h, C, Lucretius... 
himself went abourd unto a trireme galley. 160z Suaks. 
Ham. \. iii. 56 Yet heere Laertes? Aboord, aboord for 
shame, The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile. 2611 
Bist Acfs xxi. 2 And finding a ship sailing ouer vnto 
Phenicea, wee went abroad [szc], and set foorth. 1725 Pore 
Odyssey 1. 332 The Mariners by my command Shall speed 
aboard. 1849 Grote Greece V. Wii. 118 (1862) The Syracusans 
got aboard, and rowed close along-shore. 

2. Alongside, on one side (of a ship or shore). 
Modified by Zard, close. See also BoARD-A-BOARD. 

1494 FaBvan vit. 373 The Turkes.. ordeyned .iili. barges or 
suche lyke vessayles, & .. sodaynly brought them a bord 
where y® Cristen host lay. 1772-84 Cook Voyages (1790) V. 
1782 He was desirous of keeping the coast of America aboard. 
1881 Daily Tel, Jan. 28 The proximity of the coast which the 
education of his skipper obliges him, if possible, to keep close 
aboard. 

b. fig. 

1758 Dvcne & Parnon s.v. Adoard, In sports and games 
this phrase signifies, that the person or side in the game 
that was either none, or but few, has now got to be as many 
as the other. 

e. To lay (a ship) aboard: to place one’s own 
ship alongside of (it) for the purpose of fighting. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. VJ, 1v.i. 25 I lost mine eye in laying the 
ee aboord. 1655 Hevwoop Fortune by Land etc. tv. 416 

hall we grapple, and lay their Ship aboard? 1815 ScoTr 
Lord of the [slesv. xxiv. A bark from Lorn Laid them aboard 
that very morn. 

d. To fall aboard. /7/. of a ship: to strike its 
side, fall foul of it. +/ig. with, or of a person or 
thing: to come to words, to quarrel ; to attack, 
fall upon. The of is sometimes omitted. 

1604 F.T. Case is Altered in Thynne’s Animadv, (1865) 140 
He falls aboord with him for her, to have her for his seruant. 
1630 Hower Letters (1650) 1. 387 I have sent your Lord- 

.ship this small survey of the Latin .. in my next I shall fall 
aboard of her three daughters, viz. the Italian, the Spanish, 
and the French. 1697 Ray in PAz?. Trans. XIX. 636 The 
Horse again refused the Grass, and fell aboard the Hem- 
lock, greedily eating it up. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master i. 16 
Why, are you blind?. . steer large, You'll get aboard of that 
coal barge. 

+e. To bring aboard: to bring to land. To 
come to aboard (Fr. venir, arriver a bord): to 
arrive at the shore, to land. Ods. 

1sso Nicotts Thucydides 53 They came to aborde in the 

orte of Philie. a 1600 Afar. of Wit § Wisd. Prol. (Shaks. 

oc. 1846) 6 Then Fancy frames effects to bring his braine 
aborde, And shelue his ship in hauens mouth. 

f. To haul the tacks aboard: ‘to bring their 

. weather clues down to the chess-tree, or literally, 
to set the courses.’ Smyth Saz/or’s Wd.-Bk. 

1549 Cowpl. of Scotlaude vi. 40 (1873) Hail doune the steir 
burde lufe harde a burde. 

“| Used by Spenser ca/achr. for ? abroad, adrift. 

1sor Srenser JW. Hudbberd’s Tale 324 They were in doubt, 
and flatly set abord. 1591? — Ruzus of Rome Wks. 1862 
4ay/1 The foord .. with Ris tumbling streames doth beare 
aboord The ploughmans hope. 

B. prep. [by omission of of, after the adv.] 

1. On board of, within the boards or sides of; 
a. (position) in or on (a ship). 

1607 Cart. KEewine in Shaks. Cent. of Praise 79 1 envited 
Captain Hawkins to a ffishe dinner, and had Hamlet acted 
abord me. 1805 SoutHey Madoc xvii (1853) V. 131 Is he 
aboard the fleet ? 

b. (motion) on to or into (a ship). 

1466 Manners §& Househ. Exp. Eng. 383 My mastyr paid 
fore botes to set them a bord the barge. 1606 Suaxs. Aut. 
§ CZ. u. vi. 83 Aboord my Gally, I inuite you all. 1608 — 
Peric. v. iii. 11 Her fortunes brought the maid aboord us. 
1628 Dicny Voy. to Medit. 1 (1868) Sent some of my men 
abord her. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton xii. 205 He came 
aboard my ship. 1878 G. Macponatp Aun. Quiet Neighd. 
xxiv. 429 Don’t think I want to get aboard your ship. 

+2. Along, by the side of. To fall aboard any- 
thing =fall aboard of it: see A2d. Oés. 

1506 GuyLForpE Pylgr. 62, § 3 (Cam. Soc.) [We] laye amost 
harde abrode the grete vggly rokkes. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
29 b, Vail’d with nights robe, they stalke the shore aboord. 
1642 Futcer Holy & Prof. State. xxi. 134 They came hard 
aboard the shore. 1677 Lond. Gaz. mccxxxvi. 4 The Channel 
close aboard the Main at Winterton-ness. 


{ Used by Spenser ca/achr. for ? abroad, across 
the breadth or snrface of. 


1591 Spenser Virgil's Guat 46 Nor yron bands abord The 
Pontick sea by tbeir huge Navy cast. 


Aboard, obsolete form of ABoRD v., to approach, 
board, land on. 

Aboard, obsolete form of ABorp sé., approach. 

+ Aboa'st, v. Obs. vare—!. [f. A- pref i1 (here 
with trans. force) + Boast.] To address boastfully 
or haughtily. 


1377 Lanct. P. P72. B. vt. 156 A Brytonere, a * braggere a- 
bosted pieres als. 


tAborb,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF r.abobe-r, abaube-r, 
also abaubicr, abaubir to astonish, astound, 
frighten :—L. *adbalba-re to strikc speechless, f. ad 
to + da/bus stammering.] To astonish, confonnd. 

€ 1330 Arthour & Merlin (1838) 1969 The messangers were 
abobbed tho, Thai nisten what thai mighten do. 

Abococket. See Bycocker. 


+Abo-dance. Ods.rare—'. [f. ABODE. + -ANCE, 
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a Romance affix addcd to a native word.} A forc- 
telling, prefiguring, portending, omen. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vin. xvii. (1844) VII. 133 It had been 
*verbum male ominatum, ‘an ill abodance, if the first of these 
five Egyptian cities .. should be called the City of destruction. 

Abode (abéud), sé.1 Forms: 1-3 abéd, 3-5 
abod, 4-7 abood, 5 aboode, 6 aboade, 6-7 
aboad, 5- abode. Northern 3-6 abade, 5-7 
abaid(e. [vbl.sb. of Anime, with samc stem-vowel 
as the pa. t.; cf. r7de, rode, road.] 

+1. The action of waiting; delay. esf. in phrase 
without abode, without dclay, immediatcly. Ods. 

arz50 Juliana Meal. MS.) 73 Al stalewurde men dod 
hire hiline to-dead buten abade. 1314 Guy Warw. 46 Thurch 
the bodi his swerd glod Ded he fel withouten abod. 1375 
Barsour Sruce i. 142 He buskyt hym, but mar abad. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut. T. 107 And right anoon, withoute eny 
abood His baner he desplayeth. ¢1430 Lypcatr Bochas 
(1554) I. xv. 31 Whateuer he sayd, as longeth to Echo, With- 
out abode, she sayd the same also. 1485 Trevisa //igden 
(1527) I. xxxviii. 406 And made no more abood But ran 
anone into the wood. ¢1sg00 Lancelot of the Laik (1865) 
3259 Kyng clamedyus makith non abaid. 1577 IlotinsHeD 
Chron. V1. 918/x Without anie abode he entered the barge. 
1596 SHaks. Merch. Ven. u. vi. 21 Sweete friends, your 
patience for my long abode, Not I, but my affairs haue 
made you wait. 

+2. A temporary remaining ; a stay. Odés. 

1384 Cuaucer //. /aute 11. 942 Of restes, of labour, of 
viages, Of abood, of deeth, of lyfe. c1q460 Fortescue Jés. 
& Liw. Mou. (1714) 49 Their long or schorte Abode. 1599 
Haktuyt Voyages v4 1. 143 In any of their abodes or 
passages by sea or land. 1607 Hieron Iés. 1. 452 Wee 
are wont to describe a short abood by lodging in an inne. 
1651 Hosses Leviathanz m1. xli. 263 There are two parts 
of our Saviour’s Office during his abeed upon the Earth. 
1749 Fiecpine Tone Fores vi. ix. 76 (1840) He waxeth wroth 
at your abode here. 
+3. Used by Puttenham for the rhetorical prac- 
tice of ‘dwelling upon a point.’ Ods. 

1589 Puttennam Zug. Poeste 240 (1869) The perswader . . 
should dwell vpon that point longer then vpon any other, and 
as it were to make his chiefaboad thereupon, for wbich cause 
I name him the figure of aboad, according to the Latine name. 

4. Habitual residence, dwelling. 

1576 LAMBARDE Peraind. Kent 201 (1826) During his aboade 
in Kent, he had so incroched upon the lands. x1g9x SHaks. 
1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 88 The Countrey where you make abode. 
r61r Bite Yoknu xiv. 23 We will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. 1718 Pore /éiad v. ror The brave 
Dolopian’s mighty line, Who near adored Scamander made 
abode. 1860 R. A. Vaucuan /Jo. 7. Mystics (ed. 2) 1. 206 
To dwell on the union of Christians with Christ; on His 
abode in us, and our abiding in Him. 

5. An abiding-place, a dwelling-place, place of 
ordinary habitation ; house or home. 

1614 Raeicn fist. World 1. 499 Her aboad was about 
the River Liris. 1633 G. Herpert Tenzdle 167, Ps. xxiii. 4 
In deaths shadie black abode Well may I walk. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.u.734 That spot to which I point is Paradise, Adam’s 
abode. 1767 Forpyce Sernz. to Vug, Wout. 11. xii.207 Visits 
to the abodes of misfortune and pain. 1849 Macauray //ést. 
Eng. |. 320 He troubled himself little about decorating his 


abode. 

+ Abode, 54.2 Ods. [f. A-BEDE v., OE. abedd-an, 
pa. pple. a-doden, ‘to announce’; on the analogy 
of the simple sb. Bopr, and its relation to the 
primitive deddan, boden: see next word.] An an- 


nouncement, prediction, prognostication. 

¢ 1600 Cuarman dliad (1857) xit. 146 If even the best of 
Gods, High thund’ring Juno’s husband, stirs my _ spirit 
with true abodes. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety §5. 196 That 
great unsensibleness many of us shew of what others groan 
under, is a very ominous abode. 1696 Ovincton Voyage to 
Surat A superstitious fancy that mending old clothes in a 
morning is of very ill abode. 

+ Abode, v. Ods. 6-7 also aboad(e. [f. ABODE 
sb.2, on the analogy of the simple vb. dode (OE. 
bodian) f{. the sb. dode (OE. dod). OE. had the 
primitive vb. dedédan, ME. BEDE, pa. pple. doden, the 
sb. dod, ME. Bons, and its deriv. vb. dod-an, mod. 
E.to Boner; also the deriv. vb. adeédan, ME. ABEDE, 
pa. pple. adoden ; whence at a later time the prec. 
sb. and this vb.] 

1. ¢rans. To presage, prognosticate, be ominous 
of, BoDE, FoREBODE. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //eu. VJ, v. vi. 45 The Owle shriek’d at thy 
birth, an euill signe, The Night-Crow cry’de, aboding luck- 
lesse time. 1603 — Henry VJ//, 1. i. 93 This tempest 
Dashing tbe Garment of this Peace, aboaded The sodaine 
breacb on't. 1603 Greenwey Jacttus, Aun. (1622) 1. ti. 67 
The which when Piso perceiued, to aboade his vtter destruc- 
tion. 1665 J. Spencer Prodigtes 83 Lest it should abode 
the running of that Vessel upon rocks, 

2. iniy. To be ominous. 

1659 Hammonp Ox P sadn: lix. 5 This abodes most sadly to 
Saul at this time. 1673 Lady's Calling u. §4. 16.30 No 
night raven or screech-ow!] can abode half so dismally as 
these domestic birds of prey. 


Abode (4bé0'd), past tense of ABIDE. 


+ Abodement!. Ods. [f. Anoprv. + -MENT, an 
early instance of a native vb. with this sufhx.) A 


forcboding, presage, or omen. 

1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, Wv. vii. 13 Tush man, aboadments 
must not now affright vs. 1651 Aediguiz Wottoniane 119 
The Lord Bishop. . took the freedom to ask whether he had 
never any secret abodement in his minde. 1665, J. SPENCER 
Prodigies 179 But where matters ungrateful fall before us, 
we usually serve our little hatreds, by deriving upon them 
the Opinion of being ilf abodements. 


ABOLISHMENT. 


+Abodement?. Ods. [An irreg. formation on 
ARoveE s6.1, perh. duc to form-assoc. with prec.] 
Abodc, abiding. 

1592 WvrLey Armorre i. 131 Making alodement with the 
loued Prince. 16x16 Dkumsm. of Wawru. /’ocivs 174 Nor 
time nor Place Of thy abodement shadows any Trace, Gui 
there to me ‘Thou shin’st. 

+ Aboding, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. ABonEv. + -1NG1.] 
Boding or foreboding. 

azjio Bre. Burt Wks. 11. 489 What strange ominous 
abodings and fears do many times on a sudden scize upon 
men of certain approaching evils. 


+ Aboding, A//. c. Obs. [f. Anone v. + -1NG2.] 
Forcboding, portending, ominous. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vin. xxvii. (1844) VI11. 107 This un- 
reasonable, ill aboding desire did displease the Lord. 

Abof, aboffe, obsolete forms of ABOVE. 

Abo3e, adv. Obs. dial. f. abouc, abowe, ABOVE. 

¢ 1380 Sir Feruiubras 2972 Dy pat was Gyoun vp a-sto3< ; 
oppoun pe laddre an hes, And be rop y-knyt pe tree aboje. 
/bid. 4319 Amydde be brigge par stent a tour y-buld aboze 
wypP egret honour. 

Abo3en, Za. pple. of Anow v. Obs. 

Abo3t(e, aboht(e, obs. fas/ 7. of ABYE z. 

Aboil (aboil), adv. [f. A prep.) on, in + BorL.] 
In or into a boiling statc ; a-boiling. 

1858 Ilucu Mitrer Schools and Schoolm, vi. 127 Scenes 
of cruelty and spoliation of which the recollection . . had still 
power enough to set his Scotch blood aboil. 

+ Abolete. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. abolét-us, pa. 
pple. of abolzre: sec ABOLISH.] Obsolcte, out of use. 

¢ 1525 SKELTON IVhy cowie ye not 710 And dare use this ex- 
periens To practyse such abolete sciens. 

Abolish (abp'lif), v.; also 5-6 abolyssh, 6 
abholish; Sc. 7abolliss. [a. Fr.ado/7ss-, lengthened 
stem of abolir:—L. abolésc-ére, inceptive of abolé-re 
to grow out of use, and trans. to destroy, do away 
with; f. ad off, away + obs. o/@-7e to grow. In Eng. 
as in French always trans.] To put an end to, to 
do away with; to annul or make void ; to demolish, 
destroy or annihilate. Its application to persons 
or concrete objects is nearly obsolete ; it is usually 
said of institutions, customs or practices. Formerly 
often followed by from, out of ; now usually without 
complement. 

1490 Caxton Excydos xxvi. 94 Thou hast abolysshed my 
fraunchise. 1542 Coutnx. FABYAN vil. Joo This yere was the 
bishop of Rome. . abholished quit out of this realme. 1542 
Brinktow Couzpl. (1874) xix. 44 How can wickydnesse abo- 
lyssh wyckednesse, but rather increase it? 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q. 1. iv. 45 And with thy blood abolish so reprochfull 
blott. 1607 TorseLt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 371 He doth 
craftily dissemble and abolish his foot-steps to deceive the 
Hunters. x609 Skene Reg. May. 4 The fourtie dayes, or 
thrie sunnes, granted to the persewer ..is discharged and 
abollissed. 1611 Bisre /s. ii. 18 And the idoles hee shall 
vtterly abolish. 1718 Lapy M.W. Montacu Left. No. 49 II. 
s6 The adventure. . abolished that heathenish ceremony. 
1837 CarLyte Fy». Rev. I. v. ix. 291 Thus in any case, with 
what mule soever, shall the Bastille he abolished from our 
Earth. 1854 Kincstey Left. (1878) I. 415 Some dislike the 
notion of its being possible to abolish pestilence by sanitary 
reform. 1877 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/1 We know that the best 
way to abolish darkness is to give light, that the best way 
to abolish folly is to spread wisdom. 

Abolishable (aby'lifab’l), 2. [f. ABoLIsH v. + 
-ABLE. Cf. mod. Fr. ado/tssab/e.] Capable of being 
abolished, or put an end to; liable to abolition. 

1660 Howe Lt, Abolishable, Amortissaéble, abrogable. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Kev. I. 1. viii. 83 Hope is but deferred; not 
abolished, not abolishable. 1860 Ruskin J/od. Painters V. 
vin. iii. § 4. 180 This Leonidas shall ..abolish—so far as 
abolishable—his own spirit. 

Abolished (Abp'lift), 7/74. [f. ABOLISH v. + 
-ED.] Put an end to, done away with, suppressed. 

1869 A.S. Avrton in H. of Comm Daily News June 19 This 
was an abolished office, and there was no contract binding 
Government to give the officers of an abolished office tbeir 
full salaries for life. , 

Abolisher (abp'lifoz). [f. ABOLISH v. + -ER].] 
One who abolishes, puts an end to, or abrogates. 

174z MippLeToN Cicero III. xi. 264 (ed. 3) The abolisher 
of a tyranny. 1806 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. IV. 208 The 
abolisher of the political equality of religious sects, 1858 
Giapstone fon, Age 11. 132 The Conqueror and Disarmer 
but not yet Abolisher of Death. 

Abolishing (Abplifin), 737.54. [f, ABonisn v. + 
-INGI,] The act or process of putting an end to, or 
doing away with; a suppression, destruction, or 
annihilation; abolition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1549]. Ponet (¢/t/c) Ochinus, Bernard, of Siena. A ‘Tragedie 
or Dialoge of the uniuste vsurped Primacie of the Bishop of 
Rome, and of the iust Abolishyng of the same, etc. 1653 
Mitton Cons. Hirelings Wks. 1851, 353 Yo have provd in 
general the abolishing of Titbes. a 1665 Goopwin Af being 
Jilled with the Spirit (1867) 299 The abolishing or cessation 
of the deeds of the flesh. 

Abolishment (4bg'lifmént). avd. [f. AnoLIsHy. 
+-MENT. Cf. Fr. adbolissemen? 16th c. (which may 
be the direct source).] 

1. The process of abolishing, putting an end to, 
or doing away with; annulment, or destruction. 
(it scarcely differs from ABOLISUING 5d. on the one 
hand, or ABOLITION on the other: the latter is now 
generally used instcad.) 

1542-60 Brcon Potation for Lent Wks. 1843, 119 Remem- 
ber that he offered himself. . for the abolishment of all your 
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sins. 1563 Foxe A. § A/, 835/2 The Kynges supremacie, and 
thabolyshement of ihe byshop of Rome's authorfit]ie. x6xx 
Sreep /7ist. Brit, vu. xxxii. 322 Abolishment of the peruerse 
law of the West-Saxons. 1626 Aawdleigh’s Ghost (1651) 200 
Decreeing the abolishment and death of mankind in revenge 
of their sinnes, 1812 Soutney in Q. Kev. VIII. 328 By 
abolishing that system in the countries which he has sub- 
jected, and by necessitating its abolishment in others. 188 
Journ. Educ. 1 Feb. 25/2 The main points urged in the memo- 
tial were—x. the abolishment of payment for pass. 

2. The result of abolishing; a state of annihila- 
tion, or cessation of existence. ; 

1868 Browninc Xing § Bk, UI. 1x. 1499 Abolishment is 
nothingness, And nothingness has neither head nor tail. 

Abolition (cbélifan). [a. Fr. abolition, or? 
ad. L. abolition-em annulling, amnesty, n. of action 
from abolere: see ABOLISH.] 

1. The act of abolishing, or putting an end to; 
the fact of being abolished, or done away with; 
annulling, destruction, or annihilation. , 

1529 More Suppl. Soules Wks. 1557, 311/2 They by the dis- 
truccion of the clergy, meane lhe clere abolycion of Christes 
faith. 1533 Exyot Castel of Helth 55 (1541) It signifieth a 
short abolicion or dissolution of nature. a@ 1638 Mepe Pan 
2 Pet. iii. Wks. 1672, 1. 617 We look fora New heaven anda 
New earth to precede this abolition. 1651 Jer. Tayior Serv. 
1. xxii. 286 Requiring onely contrition, even at the last for 
the abolition of eternal guilt. 1763 Lp. BarrincTon in 
Ellis Ovig. Lett. nu. 505 1V. 474 He recommended Union and 
Abolition of party Distinctions, 1792 Gov. Morris Spark's 
Life & Wy, (1832) III. 29 The abolition of the slave trade 
is disagreeable to them. 1862 H. Spencer Fzrst Prim. i. v. 
§ 29. (1875) 103 The abolition of an imaginable agency, and 
the substitution of an unimaginable one. 1875 Woop Therap. 
375 (1879) The paralysis or quietness must have been due to 
an abolition of sensation. 

b. sfec. The abolition of the slave-trade,which, 
in the end of the 18th and during the 19th cen- 
turies, both in the European colonies, and still 
more in the United States of America, became a 
great political question, so as to be spoken of 
familiarly as ‘abolition.’ Hence atirib. as the 
‘Abolition movement,’ an ‘Abolition speech,’ etc. 

1788 ‘T, Clarkson (¢zt/e) Essay on the comparative Efii- 
ciency of Regulation or Abolition as applied to the Slave- 
trade. 1808 — Hist. of the Abolition 11. ii. 118 The author 
travels to Paris to promote the abolition in France. 1863 
W. Puivups Speeches vi. 132 Dr. Channing has thanked the 
Abolition party. 1863 KemBLe Resid. in Georgia 57 Until 
the late abolition movement. 
+2. A putting out of memory; a final overlooking 
or condoning, an amnesty. Also (in Zaw) per- 
mission to condone an offence, or withdraw from 
its prosecution. 

1606 Hottann Szvetonius 89 After that Caesar was slaine.. 
all men for feare of troubles and uprores decreed a finall 
abolition and oblivion of that fact. 1691 Brount Law Dict., 
Abolition, A destroying or putting out of memory; the leave 
given by the King or Judges to a criminal accuser to desist 
from furtherprosecution. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict., Abolition, 
a destroying or effacing or putting out of memory. 

Abolitionary (b6li-faniri), a. [f. ABoLiTIon 
+-ARY.] Dealing with abolition or annihilation ; 
destructive. . 

1868 Auc. Bosnoruikin N74. 2x Russia in Fortn. Rev. 1V. 
(N.S.) 133 If he is a Nihilist, he should profess exclusively 
negative and abolitionary doctrines, 

Abolitionism (xbdli-faniz’m). [f. Anouition 
1b.+-IsM.] The principles or measures of aboli- 
tionists ; opposition to negro slavery. 

1808 Witserrorce Let. to Wo. Smith in Life (1838) 111. 
xxii. 385 With a view to having the Spanish deputies well im- 
pregnated with Abolitionism. 1853 M. Howitt tr. Bremer’s 
Homes of New World V1. 344 Violent abolitionism is more 
and more giving place toa nobler and calmer spirit. 1860 
Sat. Kev. No. 255. 340/2 Even in the Free States Abolition- 
ism is not quite safe. 

Abolitionist (bdlifanist). [f. ABoLiTIon + 
-1st.] One who aims at or advocates the abolition 
of any institution or custom. 

1836-7 Dickens Shefches (1850) 144 The abolitionist of the 
national debt, the unflinching opponent of pensions. 1871 
Daily News Nov. 1 Who, indeed, among the abolitionists of 
Purchase has ever denied that English gentlemen. . have 
served their country on the battle-field? 

b. Applied specially, and probably originally, 
to persons seeking the abolition of negro slavery. 
Used also attrié. 

1790 CLARKSON in Slave-trade Il. 212 Many looked upon 
the abolitionists as monsters, 1842 Dickens Lef?. 1.61 (ed. 2) 
I speak of. . all partics—Slave Upholders and Abolitionists. 
1859 77mes 28 Dec. 6/4 The vagaries of the Abolitionists 
would cause a revulsion of feeling in favour of the South. 
/éid. The doings of their Abolitionist brethren. 

Abolitionize (xbéli-fonaiz), v. [f. ABOLITION + 
-1ZE.) ‘To imbue with the principles of abolitionism; 
to render opposed to slavery. Chiefly in U.S. 

1848 BartLett, To abolitionize : to convert to the doctrines 
of the abolitionists. 1863 S.L. J. ‘A Blockaded Brit. Subj,’ 
Life in the South \.i. 3 Scheme of abolitionizing Virginia. 

Abolke, ? for abo/je(x, pa. pple of ABEL3EN, 

| Abolla (4bp14). [referred to a Gr. dpBoay for 
dvaBoAy a throwing back and around; but very 
doubtful.} A woollen cloak worn chiefly by the 
soldiers and lower classes of ancicnt Rome. 

1868 Ssitu Dict, Ant. s.v. The abolla was used by the 
lower classes at Rome, and consequently by the philosophers 
who affected severity of manners and lite: fTence the ex- 
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pression of Juvenal, facizis sajoris abollae—a crime com- 
mitted by a very deep philosopher. 

|| Aboma (abduma). ‘A large species of serpent, 
which inhabits the morasses and fens of South 
America, Epicratis Cenchria” Penny Cycl. 1836. 

| Abomasum, -us (eboimé!sim, -%s) [mod. 
L., f. L. ab away from + omds-um or omass-um (a 
Gallic word) bullock’s tripe, Aevce a fat paunch.] 
The fourth, and truedigestive, stomach of ruminants. 

1706 Pritiips, A domasust, the Paunch of a Beast, the 
Tripes; in Anatomy, one of the four Stomachs of Ruminant 
Animals. 1741 CnamBers Cycé. It is in the Abomasus of 
calves and lambs that the rennet, or earning is found, where- 
with housewives turn or curdle their milk. 1875 Brake Zool. 
32 In the 4th division, abomasus, or rennet, the lining mem- 
brane Is filled with gastric tubular glands. 

Abominable (4bp'minab’l), 2. Also 4-7 ab- 
hominable. [a. Fr. abominable, abhominable ad. 
L. abominadbil-7s deserving imprecation or abhor- 
rence ; f. abdmind-r7 to deprecate as an ill omen; 
f. ab off, away + dmen; cf. the exclamation ‘ad-s7¢ 
omen!’ In med. L. and OFr., and in Eng. from 
Wyclif to r7thc., regularly spelt adhom7nable, and 
explained as ab homine, quasi ‘away from man, 
inhuman, beastly,’ a derivation which influenced 
the use and has permanently affected the meaning 
of the word. No other spelling occurs in the first 
folio of Shaks., which has the word 18 times; and 
in Z.Z.Z.¥. 1.27, Holophernes abhors the ‘rackers 
of ortagriphie,’ whowere beginning to write abomir- 
able for the time-honoured abhomznable.} 

1. Exciting disgust and hatred, generally by evi- 
dent ill qualities, physical or moral; offensive, 
loathsome ; odious, execrable, detestable. 


a. Of things. 


1366 Maunpev. (1839) ix. ror The abhomynable Synne of 
Sodomye, 1382 Wycwir 1 Afac. i. 57 Kyng Antiochus beeldide 
the abominable [1388 abhominable] ydol of desolacioun. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. xci. 840 The frogge is vene- 
mouse and abhomynable therefore tomen. 1535 FisHer Ji&s. 
(1876) 373 Askyng of him mercy for your abhominable of- 
fences. 1588 Suaxs. Z.Z.Z. v. i. 27 Neighbour vocatur 
nebour; neigh abreuiated ne: this is abhominable, which 
he would call abbominable. 1603 — AZeas. for Meas. , ii. 
25 From their abhominable and beastly touches. 1611 BipLe 
Lev. vii. 21 Any vncleane beast, or any abominable vncleane 
thing. 1661 Pacitr Heresiog. 91 The authors of this opinion 
that set Prayers areabhominable. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 465 
This infernal pit, Abominable, accursed, the house of woe. 
1756 Burke Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 76 Shall we pass by this 
monstrous heap of absurd notions, and abominable practices? 
1876 Humrurey Coiz Coll. Man. xxiv. 337 The abominable 
profligacy of her character did not prevent a servile senate 
from conferring divine honours upon her. 

b. Of persons. 

1382 Wycuir 77tvs i. 16 Thei ben abomynable [1388 ab- 
hominable] and vnbyleveful, and reprouable to al good werk. 
1535 CoverDALE J¥7sd. xiv. 9 For the vngodly & his vngodly- 
nes are both like abhominable vnto God. 1610 Suaxs. Tez, 
11. ii. 163 The poore Monster's in drinke : An abhominable 
Monster. 1619 ‘T. Taytor 7%tus i. 16. 324 The miserable 
condition of the hypocrite; Hee is an abhominable person. 
1668 Cutrerer & Cote tr. Bartholinus Anat. 1. xxviii. 70 
A young woman the Wife of an abominable Taylor. 1878 
B, Taytor Dexkalion 1. iv. 36 Distinct, abominable, I see 
ourselves before the Titans were. 

2. loosely. Very unpleasant or distasteful. 

1860 TynpaLt Glaciers 1. § 27.218 The rain was pitiless 
and the road abominable. 1874 Biack Pr. of Thule 37 Sheila 
had nothing to do with the introduction of this abominable 
decoration. 

B. as adv. 

1477 Norton Ordix. Alch. (1652) v. 73 For they maie be 
abhominabhle sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter. 

“]ABOMINABLE has occasionally been used, like 
terrible, prodigious, as a simple intensive. Juliana 
Berners (15th c.) writes of ‘a bomynable syght of 
monks,’ i.e. a large company. Cf. ABOMINATION 5 
and ABOMINATIONLY. 

Abominableness (abp'minib’ Inés). Also 6-7 
abhominablenesse. [f. ABOMINABLE + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being very offensive ; loathsome- 
ness, odiousness. 

1530 Parscr. Abhomynablenesse, aéhominableté. 1541 R. 
Barnes ]Wks. (1573) 329 Yet men had rather here this ab- 
hominablenes, then for to release a litle of theyr own will. 
1649 Cromwe tt Left, 72 (Carl.) The propositions enclosed ; 
~—which for their abominableness, manifesting also the im. 
pudency of the men, I thought fit to present to your view. 
1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. i. 3 We must forbear to urge athe- 
ists with the..Abominableness of their Principles. 1819 
Soutuey Lett. (1856) III. 148 My abecedarian interpretation 
of your abominableness. 

bominabl (abp‘minabli), adv. Also 6-7 ab- 
hominably, [f. ABomMINABLE + -LY2.] 


1. So as to cause disgust and hatred ; offensively, 
loathsomely ; odiously, 

axszo Myrroure of Our Ladye 194 They ..ledde theyr 
lyues abhomynably in fylthe of flesshely luste. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Wésd, xix. 12 They dealt so abhominably & churlishly 
with straungers. 1602 Suaxs. //avz. 1. ti. 39 I haue thought 
some of Natures Iouerney-men had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 1611 
Binie 1 Adags xxi. 26 And hee did very abominably in fol- 
lowing Idoles. 1791 Burke Reg. Peace Wks. 1X. 46 ‘The 
Committee for foreign Affairs [Sansculottes] were such 
slovens, and stunk so aboininably, that no Muscadin Am. 
bassadour. . could come within ten yards of them. 188x 
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Sara Illus. Lond, News 19 Feb. 171 The abominably des. 
potic government of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

2. loosely. Very badly, unpleasantly, or distastefully. 
1643 Trevor Let. in Carte’s Collect. (1735) 259 The King 
wants armes and money abominably. 1743 WaLpote Lef?z. 
to H, Mann 87 (1834) 1. 303 My dear child she brags abomin- 
ably. 1853 Kane Grznned/ Exped, i, 486 (1856) Theabominably 
iterated accordions, with their kindred Jews-harps. 
Abominate (abpminet),v. [f. L.abdmindt- ppl. 
stem of abémind-ri: see ABOMINABLE and -ATE3.] 
1. To feel extreme disgust and hatred towards; to 
regard with intense aversion; to abhor, loathe. 
1644 BuLWER Chivonomia 53 Who refuse, abhor, detest or 
abominate some execrable thing. 1649 Mitton EZzkozobl. i. 
339 (1851) A Scotch Warr, condemn’d and abominated by 
the whole kingdom. 1706 De For ure Divino Pref. 4 Those 
who Swore to him when he was King.. are all Perjur'd 
Rebels; abominable, and to be abominated by all good 
Men. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 9 The Egyptians .. 
lived only on the fruits of the earth, and abominated flesh- 
eaters. 1866 MotLey Dutch Ref, 1. v. 437 Influential per- 
sons in Madrid had openly abominated fe cruel form of 
amnesty which had been decreed. 

. loosely. To dislike strongly. 

1880 V. LEE /¢ady.v. iii. 170 Steele... had no musical sense, 
and abominated operas. 1881 A. TroLtore Ayala's Angel 
III. xlvi. 37 Then he spake again ‘I do abominate a perverse 
young woman.’ x 

Abominate (Abp'minét), 4/7. a. [ad. L. abdmi- 
nat-us pa. pple. of abomind-r7; see ABOMINABLE. ] 
Held in abomination, detested. 

1850 Biackie schylus 1. 194 These are the horrid feasts, 
Of gods abominate. 1852 Kincstey Axdrvomeda 58 Grieving 
the eyes of their pride, abominate, doomed to their anger. 
Abominated (Abp'mineitéd), £A/.a. [f. ABoMIN- 
ATE @.+-ED.] Held in abomination, detested. 
1721 Aubrey JZzsc. 1. 97 So certainly does the Revenge of 
God pursue the abominated Murderer. 

Abomination (Abp:minéfon), also 4-7 ab- 
hominacioun, abhomynacion. [a. Fr. abomina- 
tion (13th c. in Litt.) ad. L. abdmination-em n. of 
action f. abdmind-r7: see ABOMINABLE.] 

1. The feeling or state of mind of combined dis- 
gust and hatred ; abhorrence, detestation, loathing. 
1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 7 Alle resonable men have 
greet abhominacioun of bodili sodomie. 1483 Caxton G. 
Leg. 431 [He] vysyted the hospytalles .. wythout ab- 
omynacion of dyfformyte ne of ordure or fylthe of somme 
pacyente. 1525-30 More De guat. Nouis. Wks, 1557,96 We 
se gret cause to haue it in hatred & abominacion. 1611 
Bisie 1 Sav. xiii. 4 Israel also was had in abomination with 
the Philistines, AZod. To regard smoking with abomination. 
+b. Physical disgust, nausea. [So in early Fr.} Ods. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) vu. viii. 228 Yf ged- 
ynes comyth of the stomak the pacyent felyth abhomyna- 
cion and wamlynge. [x ay ‘ ; ; 
+2. A state or condition giving rise to intense dis- 
gust; defilement, pollution, abominableness. Oés. 
1413 Lypcate Pylg. Sowle (1483) 11. i. 49 What stynke and 
corrupcion what fylthe and abhomynacion is there withynne 
the helle. 1480 Rod. the Devyll 31 I desyre youe to heare 
my confession Of my greate synnes the abhomynacon. 

3. An action, or custom, abominable, detestable, 
odious, shamefully wicked or vile; a degrading vice. 
c1325 £. A. Allit. Poems B. 1173 (1864) 73 He vsed abom- 
inaciones of idolatrye. ¢1386 Cuaucer AZax of Lawes T. 
88 He. . Wolde never wryte in non of his sermouns Of such 
unkynde abhominaciouns. 1494 Fasyan vi. clxxxi. 180 Y* 
great abhomynacion of thyse tyranous Danys, that beat, 
robbed, and slewe y* innosent people without mercy. 1549 
Latimer 7.Se7m. bef. Edw, V'1(1869) 207 What an abhomina- 
cion is it? the foulest that euer was to attribute to mans 
worke oure saluacion, 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. ut. vi. 94 
Th’ adulterous Anthony, most large In his abhominations. 
1611 Biste A7/e/,ii. 11 An abomination is committed in Israel. 
1682 Burnet Rés. of Princes v. 159 He was not guilty of 
these monstrous Abominations. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 
(1877) HI. xxiii. 355 Ninety-five theses, many of which were 
directed against the special abominations of Tetzel. 

4. An object that excites disgust and hatred; a 
thing detested or detestable. (Followed by 27/0, 
to.) esp. in the Bible, a cause of pollution, an idol. 
1366 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 282 Fro him comethe out 
smoke and stynk and fuyr, and so moche Abhomynacioun, 
that unethe no man may there endure. 1382 Wycuir AZa?7. 
xxiv. 15 3e schulen se the abhomynacioun of discomfort that 
is seid of Danyel, the prophete. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Avugs 
xxiii. 13 Malcom the abhominacion of the children of Ammon. 
1611 Biste Prov, xii. 22 Lying lippes are abomination to the 
Lord. 1794 Suttivan View of Nat. U1. Nor was it until the 
days of Hezekiah .. that this abomination [the brazen serpent] 
was torn fromthe land. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 11. v. 59 
Brewed up flax-seed and lime-juice and quinine and willow- 
stems into an abomination which was dignified as beer. 

+ 5. Joosely. An unpleasant or disgusting amount, 
etc. Obs. 

1604 Dekker Honest WA. (1873) 8, I ha spent an abomina- 
tion this voyage. 

+ Abomina‘tionly, adv. Obs. [f. ABoMINATION 
+-Ly2,]_ Abominably; hatefully; to an extent 
which is an abomination to the speaker. 

1593 G. Harvey PrercesSupercrog.180 Deriding dunsically, 
banging abominationly. 1716 Mrs. Benn Young King v. 
iii. 365 Let me seea little; my wife loves Newalties abomina- 
tionly, and I must tell her something about the King. 
Abominator (abpmineitaz). [f. ABOMINATE v. 
+ -or, as if a. L. *abomindtor agent noun f. abomz- 
2dri.} One who abominates or detests; an ab- 
horrer or extreme hater. Se 

1816 Scorr Old Mort. i. More than one non-juring bishop, 
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whose authority and income were upon as apostolical a scale 
as the greatest abominator of Episcopacy could well desire. 

+ Abo'mine, v. Oés. [a. Vr. adomine-r, 14th c., 
ad. L. abémindri.] = ABOMINATE v. 

1683 Hammonp Ws, IV. xii. 643 The Primitive Christians 
were branded and abomined by them for three special faults. 
a1745 Swirt (L.) By topics which though I abomine ’em 
May serve as arguments ad hominent. 

+Abone, v. Ots—° [See quot. Never used.] 

1656 Brount Géoss., Adone (from the Italian asonare or 
abbonare) to make good or seasonable, to ripen. 

Abood, obsolete form of ABopE. 

Aboo'n, edv.and frcf. Northern forin of ABovE; 
also used as a poctic form. 

1875 B. Tavtor Haus? 1. i.4 Dazzling light & fainter sparkles 
Gleam in cloudless dark aboon. 

Aboord, obsolete form of Anoarp. 

Aboral (#b6-ral), a. Zool. [f. L. aé away from 
+-ORAL, f. L. dr- mouth.] Pertaining to the region 
of the animal body at the opposite extremity from 
the mouth. Used cspecially of those types ofanimal 
structure in which the mouth occupies one of 
the poles. 

1857 L. Acassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. N. America \V. 376 
I have called this side [of radiate animals] the oral or actinal 

area, and the opposite side the aboral or abactinal area. 
1878 Macautster /uvertedr. 56 The intestine.. ends in a 
small aborat sac or cloaca. } 

Aborcement, var. ABORSEMENT, Oés., abortion. 

Abord (abo-e1d), v. arch. also 6-7 aboard, 
abord(e, abourd, abboord. [a. Fr. aborile-r to come 
to the side of, approach, land, f. @ bord to the side 
of; see ABOARD adv, Cf. Accost v.] 

+1. To approach, come close to; to enter, land 
on, gain a footing upon. Odés. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. 20 And the royall shyppe, 
yclipped Perfitenes, They dyd aborde. 1530 Patscr. 415 
I aborde : as one shyppe doth another, ¥aborde. 1 aborde 
ashyppe, ¥¢ aborde. 1589 Ive Fortrf. 5 That an enemie 

-may bee the more troubled to abourd the Fort. /érd. 38 
Approched, aborded, and surprised. 1611 Cotcr., Con finer, 
to abboord, adioyn, lye neere vnto. 1691 Ray IVrsd. God 
(1714) 201 The first Spaniards that aborded America. 

, To accost. Obs. or arch. 

1611 Cotcr., Adorder, to approach, accoast, abboord. a 1628 
F, Grevitte Life of Stdney 74 (1652) To abbord, either with 
question, familiarity, or scorn. 1841 THackeray Professor 
i. 176 He .. aborded the two ladies with easy eloquence. 

+ Aborrd, 54. Ods. also aboard. [a. Fr. abord 
a eee f. aborde-r: see prec.] 

. The act ofapproaching ; approach; manner of 
approach. Cf. Fr. au premier abord. 

1611 Cotcr., Arvivée, an arriuall, accesse, abboord, or com- 
ming to. 1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodres 253 (L.) He [a blind man] 

* would at the first aboard of a stranger... frame a right ap- 
rehension of his stature. 1655 JENNINGS E/t'se 116 This, at 
ast aboard, astonish'd Cyrilla. 1774 CHESTERFIELD Le?. 186 
(R.) Whether your first abord made that advantageous im- 
pression. 

2. Way of approach. 

1670 Lassets Voy. [taéy 1. 82 I never saw a more stately 
abord to any Citty then to this [Genoa]. 

Abord, obs. form of ABoaRD adz'. 

+Abo'rdage. Os. [a. Fr. abordage.] Anattack 
upon a ship by boarding it. 

¢ 1550 Sir J. Barrour Practicks(1754)640 The master farther 
gettis of the ship takin be him and the companie, the best 
cabill and anchor for his abordage. 

Abore, obs. pa. pple. of ABEAR wv. 

+ Abordering, 7//. 2. Obs. rare. [implies a 
vb. aéorder, apparently due to confusion between 
Borper v. and Axsorp v., Fr. adorder, in Cotgr. 
‘to lye neere ynto.’] Bordering, neighbouring, 
contiguous. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. tt.i. Leste people nygh aborderyng, 
myght wyn the same. 1567 /érd. E.1. ili. Twixt towers, 
abordringe next (Lat. vicinas]. ; 

Aborigen, aborigin (byridzin). [a form 
occasionally occurring as a singular to ABori- 
GINES (which had no sing. in L.); ad. Fr. adorigene, 
or following the analogy of the simple Orictn, 
L. origo, origin-em, pl. origin-es. But the tendency 
is to treat ABORIGINES as a purely Eng. word, and 
make the singular adorigin-c.] 

1606 Warner Albion's Eng. xv. xciii. 374 For Welsh and 
Scots, so far-forth we Adorigens may name. 1832 I. Taytor 
Sat. Even, (1834) 349 He is then aborigin of all spheres of 
thought, & finds himself at home & at ease in every region. 
1859 R. F. Burton Lake Reg. Cent. Afr. in Journ. R. G. S. 


XXIX. 135. §7 The Cimex lectularius. .is apparently an 
aborigen of the country, 

Aboriginal (béri-dzinal), @. and sé. [f. L. 
ab origine (see ABORIGINES) + -AL.] 

A. ad). 

1. First or earliest so far as history or science gives 
record ; primitive ; strictly native, indigenous. Used 
both of theraces and natural features of various lands. 

1667 WaterRHousE Fire of Lond. 70 Mr. Spencer, the trusty 
and Aboriginal Librarier. 1830 Lyect rine. Geol, (1875) 
Vein. 57 The very sites of the aboriginal forests. 1845 
Foro Handok, Spain i. 31 2. Vhe wild habits and early con- 
dition of the aboriginal icesare 1874 Lyett Elem. Geol. vi. 
17 The pebbles therefore in the older gravels are exclusively 
constituted of granite and other aboriginal rocks. 1875 Stusas 
Const, fist. 1.i.2 The English are not aboriginal, that is, 
they are not identical with the race that occupied their home 
at the dawn of history. 
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2. spec. Dwelling in any country before the arrival 
of later (lSuropean) colonists. 

1788 Burke Sf. agt. W. [lastings Wks. X11}. 64 This ab- 
original people of India, 1866 Livincstone Journ, ae. 
x. 252 Munongo.. would apply to these aboriginal chiefs for it. 

3. Of or pertaining to aborigincs, to the carliest 
known inhabitants, or to native races. 

1851 D. Witson Pek. Annals(1863) 1. ii. 57 The aboriginal 
fleets of Ancient Caledonia. 1864 Social Sct. Rev. 1. 299 By 
putting fire-arms into their hands the English doubled the 
aboriginal power. 1874 Savce Comp. I’atlol. v. 175 The 
chances are that a modern Hindoo will be altogether, or in 
great part, of aboriginal hlood, unless he be a Brahmin. 

B. sé. (with £7.) [The adj. used elliptically.] 

Au original inhabitant of any land, now usually as 
distinguished from subsequent European colonists. 

1767 ‘I’. Hutcutnson //ist, Prov. Mass. Bay tii, 269 A good 
friend to the aboriginals of every tribe. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
of Nat, (1879) xix. 441 The thoughiless aboriginal .. is de- 
lighted at the approach of the white man. 1873 A. TRotLore 
Australia i. 60 It will he as well to call the race by the name 
officially given to it. The government styles them ‘ abori- 
ginals’. . the word ‘native’ 1s almost universally applied to 
white colonists born in Australia, 

b. fg. Of words. 

1858 Marsu Lect. Engl, Lang. xxiv. 539 The mischief it 
[poetry] has done to the language by employing aliens as 
substitutes for worthier aboriginals. Le 

Aboriginalism (béri-dzginiliz’m). [f. Aso- 
NIGINAL + -18M.] Theduerecognition of native races. 

1868 New Zealand paper quoted in Daily News Sept. 3 But 
England has become troubled with qualms of conscience, or 
it may bea sentiment, about aboriginalisin. 

Aboriginality (ce:béri:dzinzliti). [f. ABorict- 
NAL +-ITY.] The quality of being aboriginal; cxist- 
ence in or possession of a land at the earliest stage 
of its history. 

1851 Archzol. Cambr, (N.S.) it. 254 M. Worsaae denies the 
aboriginality of the Celts. 1860 IWestn. Rev. (N.S.) No. 36 
432 The presumption .. ts in favour of immigration rather 
than aboriginality. ea ot: 

Aboriginally (z:béri-dzinali), adv. [f. ABort- 
GINAL+-LY2,] From the very beginning; from 
the origin of a race; in the earliest times or con- 
ditions known to history or science. 

1821 W. Taycor in M/onth, Rev. XCV. 428 The eastern shore 
had certainly been peopled, aboriginally, with Saxon settlers. 
1845 Darwin Voy. of Nat. (2870) xviii. 424 The land having 
heen aboriginally covered with forest trees. 1875 — /usectrv. 
Plants xv. 359 It seems scarcely possible that each tentacle 
could have aboriginally existed as a prolongation of the leaf. 

Aboriginary (:béridzinari). [f. ABoRIGINE; 
the termination formed on L. originari-us an ori- 
ginal inhabitant; see -aRy.] An aboriginal in- 
habitant. 

1868 Brownine Xing & Bk. IV. xi. 1918 Name me, a primi- 
tive religionist—As should the aboriginary be, I boast myself. 

Aborigines (béri-dzinzz, -iz). [A purely L. 
word, applied to those who were believed to have 
been the inhabitants of a country ad origine, i.e. 
from the beginning (see OrIGIN). At first only in 
the pl. ; for the sing. ABorIGINAL has been used, also 
ABORIGEN, ABORIGIN; and aborigine (z:bori‘dz- 
in/), which, seeming to be more in accordance with 
ordinary Eng. analogies, is the usual form, though 
etymologically as indefensible as serté or ¢ndicé as 
a sing. of sertes, indices.) 

1. The original inhabitants of a country; origin- 
ally, the race of the first possessors of Italy and of 
Greece, afterwards extended to races supposed to 
be the first or original occupants of other countries. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort. to Scottes (1873) 214 The old 
latins. . callyng themselfes Aborigines, that is to saie: a 
people from the beginnyng. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 
1.9 Diodorus and others .. would have the Britans to be.. 
meere Aborigines; that is, Homelings and not forren brought 
in. 1735-8 Lp. Botincsroke Dissn. upon Parties 141 The 
antient Britons are to us the Aborigines of our Island. 
1841 SpatpinG /taly I. 44 The Umbrians are said to have 
been the aborigines of Italy. 1864 R. F. Burton J/iss. to 
Dahome 19 The Bube, as may be proved by his language, is 
an aborigine of the mainland. 1879 B. Tavior Germ. Lit. 3 
The aborigines of Germany had their bards, their battle-songs 
and their sacrifictal hymns. 


1655 Futcer Ch. f/ist, u. 119 The Aborigines and the 
Advenae, the old Stock of Students, and the new Store 
brought in by St. Grimball. 1704 Swirr Battle of Bks. 
oh 1) 224 As to their own Seat, they were Aborigines of it. 

. spec. The natives found in possession of a 
country by Europeans who have gone thither as 
colonists. 

1789-96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. I. 594 Calvert, their leader, 
purchased the rights of the aborigines. 1845 Darwin lay. of 
Nat, xix. 435 (1873) A score of the black aborigines passed 
by. 1864 Spectator 31 Dec. 1689 It seems probable that in 
half a century there will not be one aborigine left in Aus- 
tralia. 1868 Grant Durr Polit. Surv. 112 From 300,000 to 
400,000 aborigines reside within the territory of Liberia. 

3. Occas. used also of animals and plants. 

1677 Hare Pritn. Orig. Man. u. vii, 199 Whereby it ap- 
pears that the Brutes were not Aborigines. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. of Nat. vi. 119 (1879) I doubt whether any case is on 
record of an invasion on so grand a scale of one plant over 
the aborigines. 

Aborne, obsolete form of AUBURN. 

tAborsement. OJds., also 6 aborcement. 

(A variant of ABorTMENT due to the fluctuation 


ABORTION. 


between adort-us and adors-us in 1. Sec next} 
Abortion, premature expulston of the foactus, mis- 
carriage. 

1540 T. Raynotpe Lirth of mankynde (1654) 82 Aborce- 
ment or yntimely birth is, when the woman is delyuered be- 
fore due season. 1650 Br. Hat Cases of Consc. 9t ‘To give 
any such expelling or destructive medicine, with a direct in- 
tention to work an aborsement. 


+ Abo'rsive, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. aborsus, vari- 
ant of abortus, pa. pple. of adboriri: see ABoRT. 
Nonius (c. 5, n. §06) makes a distinction between 
abortus and aborsus, evidently connecting the latter 
with ordirz to begin ; and this was probally also 
the meaning of Fuller.}] Abortive from the first ; 
checked before cven a beginning had been made. 


1639 Futter [oly War v. xxv. 287 (1840) Mos! of these 
designs were abortive, or aborsive rather. 


Abort (ab@st), w [f. J. adort- ppl. stem of 
abori-ri to miscarry, disappear, f. ad off, away + 
ort-ri to arise, appear, come into betng. Cf. Fr. 
avorte-r:—late L. *aborta-re, f. abort-us.] 

1. intr. To miscarry, to have a premature delivery 
of a child. 


1580 IlottyBAND Treas. Fr. Tong., Avorter, to abort, or 
when a woman goeth not hir full time. 1655 LestTRANGE 
Charles 1,104 This Spring the Queen.. aborted of a son. 
1859 Topp Cycl. An. §& Ph. V.615’2 A woman who aborted 
at the sixth month. , 

b. trans. fig. To bring to a premature or fruitless 
termination. 

1614 Relig. Wotton. (1672) 431 It [the Parliament] is aborted 
before it was born. 1880 Contemp. Rev. XX XVII. 248 Lord 
Brougham did write a novel, but it was rather aborted than 
produced. f 

2. Biol. To become sterile or nugatory ; to under- 
go arrestment of development, so as to remain in a 
merely rudimentary condition, or to shrink away 
entirely ; said either of the development of an in- 
dividual, or of a race of plants or animals. 

1862 Darwin Fertiliz. Orchids 70 If the discs had been 
small..we might have concluded that they had begun to 
abort. 1877 Mivart £denz. Auat. iii. 112 They [the turbinal 
bones] may, on the contrary, abort altogether, as is the case 
in the probably smell-less Porpoises. 

Ar Ahort (abprat). Obs. [ad. L. abort-us an un- 
timely birth, f. adori-rz: see ABonrT v.] 

1. A miscarriage, an untimely birth: //7. and fig. 

1621 Burton Anat. Jel. (1651) 1. ii. 1v. vi. 160 In Japonia 
"tis a common thing to stifle their children if they be poor, or 
to make an abort. 1651 Re/ig. Wotton. 241 Julia, a little 
before dying of an abort inchildbed. 1656 J. Tarr £xfos. 
2 Tim. i. 15 (1868) 651/2 These stars fell from heaven, as fast 
as the fig-lree makes abort, with any never so light and 
gentle a wind. : ; 

2. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth. 

1603 Hottanp Piutarch's Morats 140 False births, unkinde 
or strange aborts. Ae Satmon Syn. Medic. u. xlv. 306 Lest 
the Child, for want of Nutriment, prove an Abort. 


Aborted (abjutéd), 7//. a. [f. Anon z. +-Eb. 
Cf. mod. Fr. adort?é.] 

1. Born before its time; hence, imperfect, mn- 
developed. 

1604 T. Wricut Pass. of Mind, Ep. Ded. {1} could not tell 
whether to reioyce to see mine aborted infant revived. 

2. Biol. Rendered abortive or sterile ; reduced to 
a state of imperfect development, checked in normal 
development. Applied in Morphology to the mdi- 
mentary or imperfect appendages which, in some 
species, represent the perfect organs of what may 
be considercd the archetype or ancestral form. 
Thus spines are aborted branches, the breasts of 
male beings are aborted teats, etc. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. (1873) v. 116 When this occurs, 
the adherent nectary is quite aborted. 1867 J. occ Alicrosc. 
1. i. 324 ‘Thorns, such as those of the rose, are aborted 


branches. 1870 Rotreston Au. Life Introd. 109 This rudi- 
mentary or aborted condition of the hepatic organ. 


Abortient (abjsf'ént), a. rare—°. [ad. L. abor- 
tient-em pr. pple. of aborti-re (in Vulgate), f. 
abort-us; see ABORT.] ‘Sot, Miscarrying ; sterile.’ 
Craig 1847, and later Dicts. 

Abortifacient (4bf:3tife-fiént), a. and sd. [f. 
L, abortus: see ABORT + facicnt-em making; see 
-FACIENT.] 

A. adj. Productive of abortion, causing prema- 
ture delivery. 

1875 Woop Therap. (1879) 70 It seems to me incredible that 
. . doses of quinia are abortifacient. 1877 Woopman & Tiny 
Forensic Med. 755 Savine .. has often proved abortifacient. 

B. sd. [sc. drug.] 

1875 Woop Therap. 537 (1879) Its use as an abortifacient is 
accompanied by the gravest dangers to life. 1877 Woop 1x 
& Tipy Forensic Med. 760 Dry herbs, reputed abortifacients. 

Aborting (ibf-1tin), 74/. 5d. [f. ABoRT v.+-ING!.] 
A miscarrying ; a failure to produce perfect pro- 
geny or fruit. ‘ 

1880 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Avortentent, aborting. 

borting (4bf-3tin), Af/.2. [f. ABonTz.+ -ING?.] 
Producing abortions; miscarrying. 

1632 Br. M. Smytu Serv. 256 What wilt thou giue them? 
barren wombes (or aborting wombs). ; 

Abortion (4bj-1fan); also G6abhorsion. [ad. I. 
atortion-em n. of action f. abori-ri: see ABORT.] 

1. The act of giving untimely birth to offspring. 


ABORTIONIST. 


premature delivery, miscarriage ; the procuring of 
premature delivery so as to destroy offspring. (In 
Wed. abortion is limited to a delivery so premature 
that the offspring cannot live, i.e. in the case of the 


human feetus before the sixth month.) 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health iii. 8 Abhorsion is when a 
woman is delyvered of her chylde before her tyme. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 67 Physitions.. promise therein a 
vertue against abortion. 1778 Ropertson America I. 1Vv. 207 
The women by the use of certain herbs procure frequent 
abortions, 1869 Lecky £urof. Morals 11.1. 22 The practice 
of abortion was one to which few persons in antiquity at- 
tached any deep feeling of condemnation. 

b. fg. Failure (of aim or promise). 

1710 in Somers's Tracts 1. 10 All the Fruit of his Labour 
ends in Sterility and Abortion. 1797 Gopwin Znguirer 1. v. 
353 Genius [may] terminate in an abortion. 1814 Iiss Bur- 
wey Wanderer IV. 58 The abortion of my purpose may have 
made me appear a mere female mountebank. 

2. Biol. Arrestment of development of any organ, 
so that it either remains a mere rudiment, or is en- 
tirely shrivelled up or absorbed. 

1842 Asa Gray Struct. Bot. (1880) vi. § 3.179 Non-appear- 
ance of some parts which are supposed in the type=Abor- 
tion or Suppression. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. (1873) v. 116 
The partial or complete abortion of the reproductive organs. 
1870 Rotteston Ax. Life 25 The skull of the Common Fow] 
differs in the abortion of the posterior crus. : 

3. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth, 
or any dwarfed and misshapen product of genera- 
tion ; hence fig. the nnugatory or empty result of 


any action. 

1640 Br. Hatt Christ. od. (Ward) 15/1 Those bodily de- 
lights .. alas! what poor abortions they are, dead in the very 
conception. 1858 HawtHorNe Fr. & /t. Fourn. 1. 171 A lit- 
tle abortion of a man.. hastened before us. 1872 O. W. 
Hoimes Poet. Breakf Tab. x. 315 The doctrine of man’s be- 
ing a blighted abortion, a miserable disappointment to his 
Creator. 1878 H. M. Staxtey Dark. Count, II. iii. 74 His 
feet are monstrous abortions. 


Abortionist (Abjsfanist). [f. ABORTION + -1s7.] 
One who procures abortion or miscarriage. 


1872 Tuomas Dis. of Women 63 Professional abortionists— 
men and women who make a business of infantile murder. 


Abortional (4b7-1fsn4l), a. [f. ABORTION +-AL. 
Cf. zation-al.} Of or pertaining to abortion; of 
the nature of a miscarriage or failure. 


185 CartyLe Fredk, Gt. VI. xv. vi. 22 The Treaty. . 
proved abortional, and never came to fulfilment. 


+ Abo'rtivate, v. Obs. rare—. [f. L. abortiv-us, 
ABORTIVE, afteranal. of captiv-ate, activ-ate, etc. See 
-ATE3.] To render abortive ;= ABORTIVE v. 

c1630 Jackson Creed v. vii. Wks. 1844 1V. 62 Atheists may 
so far abortivate or dead the seeds of religion sown in their 
souls. 

+ Abortivate, #//.2. Obs. rare—". [f. ABoRTIV- 
ATE v. for adortivated: after analogy of ppl. adj. 
like sefarate of identical form with the vb. See 
-ATE2.] Imperfect, defective. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed x. xxiii. Wks. 1844 IX. 150 They were 
a kind of abortivate or ill thriven seed, no true sons or children. 

Abortive (abputiv), a. and sd. [ad. L. ador-, 
tiv.us, f. abort-us : sec ABORT and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to abortion. a. Produced by 
abortion, born prematurely; also, derived from a 
still-born animal, as abortive parchment. Obs. 

1394 P. Plough. Crede 485 Fy on his pilche! He is 
but abortiif, Eked with cloutes. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. 
il. 21 If euer he haue Childe, Abortiue be it. 1614 B. Ricu 
Hlonestie of this Age (1844) 6 These abortiue brates that are 
thus hastely brought into the world. 1663 CowLey Verses 
& £ss, (1669) 3 Th’ abortive Issue never liv'd. 1664 EveLyn 
Diary (1827) 11. 217 A sort of paper very broad thin & fine 
like abortiue parchment. 

+b. Causing abortion, rendering fruitless. Ods. 

1611 Hevwoop Gold. Age v. i. (1874) 74 We but saue Our 
Innocent bodies from th’ abortiue graue. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
41. 441 With utter loss of being ‘Threatens him, plunged in 
that abortive gulf. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Abor- 
tion, Roman authors speak of the Jocudum abortionis or 
abortive draught. 

+ ¢. Failing to producc offspring, miscarrying. Oés. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. (1651) 1. 1i.1. ii. 55 Witches, . make 
Women abortive not to conceive. 1662 R. Matnew Uni, 
Alch, § 87. 121 It.. then brought from her an abortive or 
false conception. 

2. Failing of the intended effect, coming to nought; 
fruitless, uscless, unsuccessful. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex. VJ, 1.1. 60 Let it make thee Crest-falne, 
I, and alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1665in PA0?. Trans. 1. 43 
‘This also proved abortive, though there was great appearance 
of success at first. 1713 Apnison Caéo mi. vii. Our first de- 
sign, my friend, has prov’d abortive. 1778 RonerTson 
America 1. ui. 213 Though this attempt proved abortive it 
was not without benefit. 1827 Scotr Surg. Dan. 11. 35 Two 
slips of ground, half arable, half overrun with an abortive 
attemptat shruhbery. 1876 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 11.ix. 420 
He would rather have laboured to hinder Kaldred'’s mission, 
or to make it abortive. : 

3. Biol. Arrested in development ; defective, im- 
perfect ; sterile, barren. 

1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Hot. x. 103 The florets ..of 
the ray are imperfect, and therefore abortive or frustrate. 
1834 Goon Bh. of Nat. 1.177 The thorns of plants are abor- 
tive branches 1866 Livixcstonr. Fourn. (1873) L. iii. 60 He 
had an abortive toc. ite (QUATREPAGES Bian Spec. 74 
Datura seeds, which he observed to become abortive or de- 
void of embryo. 
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B. sb. [The adj. used adso/.} 
+1. An abortive progeny; a still-born child; a calf 
orother young animal dropped prematnrely. (Some- 


times used derisively.) 

a1300 Cursor Mundi 22. 849 Pe childir bat es abortiues 
paa bat er not born o-liues. 1382 Wycur Yodiii. 16 Or as 
abortif hid I shulde not abide, or that conceyved se3en not 
H3t. 1413 Lypcare fyle. Sowde (1483) 1v. xxiv. 70 Wherof 
seith the appostel seynt Powle that our lord had shewed 
hym self to hym as to an abortyue. c¢ 160g ?Row.ey Birth 
of Merlin w. 1. 335 Bearded abortive, thou foretell dan- 
ger? 1634 Peacnam Gentlem, Exerc. 1. xxv. 88/2 Take the 
fine skin of an Abortive which you may buy in Paternoster- 
row. 1760 T.W. Human Life in Phil. Trans. LI. 48 From 
hence abortives and stilborn are included in the burials. 


+b. A fine kind of vellum, being the skin of an 


abortive calf. 

1519 W. Horman Vulgaria 80b, §9 That stouffe that we 
wryttevpon .. is somtyme called parchement, somtymevelem, 
somtyme abortyue. : : 

+2. An abortive delivery; a miscarriage. 

1587 Lp. Mascar Govern. of Cattle (Sheepe) (1627) 246 Also 
abortiues come when they giue them in some place nothing 
but akornes for their meate. 

+3. The fruitless, imperfect, or unsuccessful result 


of an endeavour. 

1610 Hotranp Camden's Brit. 1. 391 Yet giue me leave .. 
to cast forth my conjecture (altbough it is an abortive) con- 
cerning this point. 1654 FuLLER 720 Sermons 75 Whether 
this will ever be really effected, wbether it will prove an Abor- 
tive... Time will tell. 1706 De For Fure Divino 1x. 209 It 
{the Work] scarce out-livd The hated Birth: The wild Abor- 
tive dy'd. ; 

+4. An abortive drug. 

1647 STAPYLTON Fuvezal1g Whil’st with abortives the poore 
Julia marr’d Her fruitefull wombe. 

+ Abortive, v. Os. [f. ABorTIVE a. Cf. to 
negative.) 

lL. trans. To cause abortion; to render ineffectual 


or fruitless. 

1615 A déumazar. iii,(D.) One of your bold thunders may a- 
bortive And cause that birth mis . 1627 Fetnam Resolzes 
(1677) 11. Ixxxiv. 341 In War, the vexed Earth abortives all 
her fruitfulness. 1699 EvetyN Acetaria 118 (1729) This is 
tbat wbich abortives the Perfection of the most glorious and 
useful Undertakings. 

2. intr. To miscarry ; prove abortive. 

1692 Hacket Life of Williams 11.147 (D.) When peace came 
so near to the birth, how it abortived . . comes now to be re- 
membered. 

Abortively (4bjtivli), adv. [f. ABORTIVE a. + 
-L¥2.] In an abortive manner; by untimely birth; 
by premature arrestment ; ineffectually. 

1598 FLorio, 4 dé0rtare, to be deliuered abortiuely. 1633 
Heywoop Z£zg. Trav. (1874) 11. 48 I thus abortiuely, before 
my time, Fall headlong to my Graue. 1742 Younc Night 


. Zh. (1757) vu. 96 If abortively poor man must die. 


Abortiveness (ibj‘itivnés). [f. ABORTIVE a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being abortive ; unprodne- 
tiveness, fruitlessness, state of failure. 

1657 Winrnorre in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 268 We were 
well warned by the abortiveness of another Bill as good. 
1674 R. Goprrey 77. & Abuses in Phys. 52 At the Abortive- 
ness and irrationality of whicb Recipe wbo is able enough to 
admire? 1865 W. G. Parcrave Centr. Arabia 1. 314 Plans 
and schemes . . destined to lasting abortiveness. 

+Abortment. O¢s. [f. ABort v.+-MENT; 
cf. Fr. avortement, f. avorter to abort. See also 
ABORSEMENT.] The action of aborting; premature 
expulsion of the foetus. 

1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 18 The Mare shall 
suffer abortment. 1652 CuLrerER Ang. Phys. 86 They are 
dangerous for women with childe .. they cause abortment. 

+ Abote, f7//. a. (tfor abeaten or abated) a facti- 
tious form in one of the later poems attrib. toChaucer. 
_ ©1597 ‘Chaucer's Dreme’ 1292 Of whiche sight glade, God 
it wote, Sche was abasched & abote. 

Abought, obs. pa. t. and pple. of ABYE. 

Abought, abowght, obs. forms of Anoor. 

+ Abound, az. Ods. [a. Fr.adonde:—L. abund-um 
abundant ; f.same elements as vb. adszeda-re. see 
ABouUND v.] Overflowing; plentiful; abundant. 

¢ 1400 TUNDALE Circumicision 92 The streme of sapience Of 
whyche the flod most joly ishabownd. ¢ 1430 Syr Generides 
(1865) 311 Of plentie thus he was abound To hem al tbat he 
his frendes found. 

Abound (abawnd), v.! Forms: 4-5 habunde, 
4-6habound(e, 4- abound(e. Pr. pfle.: 4 abun- 
dende, 5 abowndand. [a. OFr. abznde-r, abon- 
de-r, habonde-r:~—L. abunda-re to overflow; f. ad 
from + undad-re to flow in waves: f. unda a wave. 
Afterwards erroneously connected with Aadé-re to 
have, and spelt with an initial 4 both in Fr. and 
Eng.] To overflow as water does from a vessel ; 
or as a vessel does with watcr. 

1. To be present in overflowing measure; to be 
plentiful ; to prevail widely. 

1382 Wyctir 2 Cor. ix. 8 Foros god is my3ty for to make 
al grace abounde in jou. 1481 Caxton Myrrour 1. v. 22 By 
the helpe of our Lorde of whom all science groweth and ha- 
boundetb. 1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. ccexci. 672 Bycause 
of the great plenty and welthe that haboundeth in those 
parties, the people are all ydell. 1590 Suaks. Afid. Nw 1. i, 
105 Rheumaticke discases doe abound. 1611 Binte P2222, iv. 
17 I desire fruit that may ahound to your account. 166 
Mitton ?, Z. 1. 312 In thee Love hath abounded more than 
gloryabounds. 1845 Forp //andtk. of Spain i. 48 ‘Vhe trial 

ecomes greater in proportion as hardships abound, 1850 


ABOUNDING. 


McCosn Div. Govt. (1874) 11. ii. 395 The discontent which 
abonnds in the world. : 

+2. To be full, to be rich or wealthy; to have to 
overflowing. (Of persons.) Ods. 

1382 Wycur 1 Jac. iii. 30 And he aboundide [1388 was 
riche} ouer kyngus that weren bifore hym. ¢ 1400 Afod. for 
Lotlards 51 Pat he life lustili, or habunde after hienes of the 
world. 1611 Bistr P2722. iv. 18 But I have all and abound. 
1613 SuHaks, Hex. V///,1. 1.83 Kinsmen of mine.. that haue 
By this, so sicken'd their Estates, that neuer They shall 
abound as formerly. 1713 STEELE Englishm, No. 21. 137 He 
cannot bear to see any man want whilst he abounds. 1765 
Harris Three Treat, u1. i. 153 Each supply where he is de- 
ficient by exchanging where he abounds. 

%. To abound zz: To be plentifnl, wealthy, or 

copious in; to possess to a marked extent, so as to 
be characterized by; to have wealth of. (Used of 
persons and things, in reference to inherent qualities, 
characteristic attributes, or things whereby the sub- 
ject is made wealthy, eminent, or distinguished.) 
_ 1382 WyctiF 2 Cor. vil. 4 I abounde (or am plenteuous) in 
ioye in al oure tribulacioun. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. m1. x. 337 
Tbese haboundiden in greet doctrine, 1535 CoverRDALE Fer. 
vi. 6 Like as a condyte aboundeth in water, euen so this 
cite aboundeth in wickednesse. 1611 Suaxs. Wut. T. 1. i. 
120 When you shall know your Mistris Has deseru’d Prison, 
then abound in Teares. 1676 CLARENDON Surv. Leviathan 21 
In which kind of Illustrations. . his whole Book abounds. 1798 
Ferriar lusty. of Sterne iv. 101 Some languages.. abound in 
figurative expressions, 1869 Buckie Civ¢/. III. iv. 259 At the 
christening .. the Scotch were accustomed to assemble their 
relations,. . in whom, then as now, they much abounded. 

4. To abound wth (of obs. cf. Fr. abonder ide): 
To be filled with, teem or swarm with, to be rife 
with, to possess in great numbers. (Used chiefly 
of things, in reference to accidental or unessential 
properties, or such as do not essentially add to the 
‘abundance’ of the subject. ‘The ship abounds in 
conveniences, but it abounds with rats.’) 

© A place abounds zw/¢# all those things, which abound 7 
it; it abounds zz those things only which by their abundance 
give it a character, or add to its resources. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boethius (1868) 82 Whiche water habundep 
most of rede purpre. Pat is to seyen of a maner shelfisshe. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xin. 716 Hys cuntre Haboundyt weill 
off corne. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cro. vin. xxii. 34 Elizabeth 
Qwene of England Ofgret Tresoreabowndand. 1513 DouGLas 
Virgil's Afneis (1710) vu. 46 Hir figure sa grisly grete ha- 
boundis, Wyth glourand ene. 1583 STANvHURST //ixeis (1880) 
nu. 62 Thee shoars of Dardan for her oft with bloodshed 
abounded. 1621 Biste Prov. xxviit 20 A faitbfull man shall 
abound with blessings. 1705 Aopison Kev. on Italy (pref.) 
It abounds witb Cabmets of Curiosities. 1756 Burxe Vind. 
Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 38 Tbe palaces of all princes abound with 
such courtly philosophers. 1846 T. Wricut J/id. Ages II. 
xix. 256 Warton’s history is very incomplete, and abounds 
with inaccuracies. 

+5. To go at large, beat liberty, revel, expatiate : 
in the phr. To abound in one’s own sense (late L. 
abundare in suo sensu, Fr. abonder dans son sens): 
to follow one’s own opinion, use one’s liberty of 
judgment. 

1382 Wyctir Row. xiv. 5 Ecb man habunde or be plenteuous 
in his witt (Vulg. Unusquisque iz suo sensu abundet). 552 
TAaAvERNER Proverbes 14 For the excludynge of contencyon 
we suffre euery man to abounde in his owne sence. 1601 
Hottanp Péiny (1634) 1. 145 I wil not greatly busie my head 
thereabout, but suffer euery man to abound in his own sence. 
1642 Rocers Naaman, to Reader 4 How abounding in their 
owne sense, and stiffe in their owne conceit. 1651 Cart- 
wriGHt Cert. Relig. 1. 42 In those points. . the Church leaves 
every man to abound in his own sense. 19775 BurKE S/. 
Concil. with Am. Wks. IL. 95 I was reahet .. to let others 
abound in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from all 
expressions of my own. 

+6. trans. To overflow with, to pour forth. 

1591 Troubles. Raigne of K. Yohn 62 [He] foretelleth 
famine, aboundeth plentie forth. 1631 A. Craice Péelgrime 
and Herentite An hoarse hoarie Heremite.. Whose boyling 
Breast nought but blacke baile abounded. ’ 

| In the following, aéauzdoi = devote, is the true 
reading: 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 639 He that lovith God, wol.. 
abounde himself, with alle his might, wel fortodoon. [3 A/SS. 
abunden, habunden; 2 abaundone, abawndone; 1 enforce.]} 

+ Abound, z.2 Obs. [2 f. A- pref11 + Bounpz.,; 
but only known in pa. pple., so that the a- may be 
for I-, Y-. See A farticle.] Yo set limits to, to 
restrain. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) Ww. iil. 81 A fletynge 
thynge.. dryeth~ puttyth itselfe as it were abounded, and to 
lette the fletynge. 1627 SpeeD Exgland descr. & abridged i. 
§ 9 The old names of whose Nations as also the knowledge of 
their seuerall abodes... haue of late with infinite labours.. 
beene probably restored and abounded. 

Abound, obs. past pple. of Binp z. 


+Aboundable, 2. Ods. [f. ABOUND v.1 + -ABLE.] 
Fully sufficient, abundant. 

c1q20Palladiuson Husb. x. tg And for anacrefatte is hable 
Sex strike to sowe, and lesse is aboundable In mene lande. 

Aboundance, -ant, -ly, obs. ff. ABUNDANCE, etc. 

Abounder (Aabau-ndaz). [f. ABounD v.14-ER1.] 
One who abounds, has plenty, or is wealthy. 

1755 YounG Centauriii. Wks. 17 57 IV, 184 Say, ye strangers 
to care, and abounders in mirth! 1876 Brownine Pacchié- 
arotto v. 81 Wanters, abounders, March in gay mixture. 


Abounding (4baw'ndin), v4/. sd. [f. ABounD v.1 
+-1NGl] Overflowing or plentiful supply. 

1690 Penn Rise & Progr. Quakers (1834) 12 The aboundings 
of grace. [Now gerundial.]} 


ABOUNDING. 


Abounding (abawndin), A//. a. [f. Apounp v1 
+-ING2.] ; 

1. Overflowing ; flowing in a full stream. 

1684 tr. Bonet, Merc. Compit. n.64 We must consider the 
quantity of the abounding bloud. 1816 Byron CAédde Harold 
m. 50 But Thou, exulting and abounding river. 1826 Dis- 
RAELI Viv. Grey iv. Vi. 162 Lhe beautiful and abounding 
Rhine. ; 

2. Plentiful ; abundant. 

1697 Snake in the Grass (ed. 2) 80 The surest Method.. 
for a Young Man to step into an abounding Trade. 1866 
Standard 15 Sept. 4/5 The abounding cases of hardship which 
continually occur under certain obnoxious statutes. 

+3. Affluent. 

1631 Donne Biathanatos (1644) 91 For every labourer is 
miserable and beastlike in respect of the idle abounding men. 

Abourne, obs. form of AuBuRN. 

About (4bau't), adv. and Jrep. Forms: 1-2 on- 
bitan, a-bitan, a-buton;, 2-3 a-buten, abuu- 
ten; 3abute ; (4 abote;) 4-5 abouten, abow- 
ten; 4-6 aboute; 5 (abought, abowght); 6- 
about. North.: 3 abut; 4 about, obout, abowt 
(with final ¢ already dropped). By-form, 5 abow- 
tes, abouts, with genitival ending. [OF. o7-dzitan 
(cf. OF ries. aditta), f. on in, on+ dian without, 

-outside of (itself ari earlier comb. of de by, near, + 
zilan properly locative of zt out, used adjectively 
or substantively; cf. de northan, etc.) The primary 
meaning of o7-d¢¢an was thus, ox or by the outside 
of, hence around, wholly or partially. The idca of 
round, aboul, was originally expressed in OE. by 
ymbe, and its compound ywd-itan; the latter 
scarcely survived the 1ithe., and the former became 
obs. in the 13th, adoud taking the place of both. 
The weakening to a-dzé¢an began in the 1othe. Mod. 
poets have sometimes doz¢. The word was from the 
first used without (ady.) or with (prep.) an object ; 

. the latter in the accus. or dat. The adverbial and 
prepositional uses are here separated, but the dis- 
tinction is one of construction rather than of mean- 
ing, and it often melts away: see A 3, Bg.] 

A. (without obj. expressed) adv. I. Position. 
1. Around the outside, around ; on every side. 
e11z0 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. rogo [Hi] besa:ton 

bonne castel abuton. ¢1230 Ancren Riwle246 Kastel pet 
haued deope dich abuten, & water beo ide dich, be Kastel is 
wel kareleas ajean his unwines. 1387 Trevisa Higdex 
(Rolls Ser.) I. 245 Pe Frensche men and Hannibal byseged 
hem [the Romans] all aboute. 1430 LypGate Story of Thebes 
1339 in Skeat’s Spec. 37 A bed ry3t softe, Rychly abouten 
apparayled With clothe of golde. 1610 SHaxs. Yev1/. v. i. 180 
Now all the blessings Of a glad father, compasse thee about. 
- 1673 Ray Journey thro’ Low Countries 2 Dunkerk is.. 
strongly fortified all about. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. N.-Cap 
Country 109 The haschisch-man .. Then shows him how to 
smoke himself about With Paradise. : P 

b. Towards every side, in every or any direction 
from a point, all round ; fig. in cast about, look about. 

1z05 Layamon III. 26 Pa bi-szh bat wifabuten [1250 aboute]. 
1380 Sir Ferumtb. 159 Behold aboute now y praye, ouer and 
oneuery helue. c1gooCokes Taleof Gamelyn 550 Vhe scherref 
aboute cast Gamelyn for to take. 1591 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 
mn. v. go The day is broke, be wary, looke about. 1697 DrvpEN 
Virgils Georg.\. 447 By fits he deals his fiery Bolts about. 

2. Less definitely: on any side; near, in the neigh- 
bourhood, without defining the exact direction. 

1205 LAVAMON 12577 Arwen flu3en ouer wal * al abuten ouer 
al. 1377 Lanci. ?. PZ. B. uu. 158 Sompne alle segges in schires 
aboute. ¢1385 CHaucerR Leg. G. lVom.720 Wemen that were 
neigheborisa-boute. 1388 Wycur £ccfus. xlvi. 16 The ene- 
myes stondynge aboute on ech side. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxliv. 304 They caught a gyde that knewe al the coun- 
treyeaboute. 1859 Jeruson Srzéfany vi. 71 Lying about was 
what seemed to me to be the old altar-stone. 1877 Mrs. 
OupHant Makers of Flor. Introd. 12 The tocsins. . were 
sounding all about. fod, Better to earn a little than hang 
about doing nothing. 

3. Nearly, approximately; not many more or less ; 
—used with numbers or quantities. (Almost pre- 
positional: about a hundred men were there = men, 
about a hundred tn number, were there. See B 9.) 

1055 O. £. Chron. (Cotton MS.) Man sloh Sar mycel wa:l, 
abutan feower hund manna, odde fife. cx131 — (Laud. MS.) 
an. 1127 Pzr mihte wel ben abuton twente oder pritti horn 
blaweres. 1297 R. Giouc. 247 Pys was in be 3er of grace syx 
hondred 3er ywys, And aboute an foure & pbrytty. 1535 
CovERDALE Josh. iv. 13 Aboute a fortye thousande men ready 
harnessed to the warre, wente before the Lorde. 1611 Bisce 
x. xxxit 28 There fell of the people that day about three 
thousand men, 1802 Mar. EpGewortn Moral Tales (1816) I. 
iv. 20 A girt of about seven years old. 1849 Macautay Hist. 
£ng. I. 348 In 1685 London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in Europe. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron. vi. 36. 208 Light travels about 186,000 miles 
a second, 

4. Hence, in familiar language, of degrees of qua- 
lity: nearly, almost, all but. 4/uch about: very nearly. 

161g Oversury A HVifz, etc. (1638) 94 Much about Gentle- 
manlike. 1832-6 Coppetr Prospectus of his Wks. (aff. to 
Eng. Gramm.) In about every one of these works I have 
pleaded the cause of the working people. 1842 E. Miate 
Nonconf. Il. 335 Yhe money-Moloch of our country .. is 
about the grimmest, fiercest, most implacable god. 1850 E.P. 
Wuirrte &ss. & Rev. 1.299 The difference between duty and 
conduct .. about measures the difference between the real 
andtheactual. 1852 Dickens Bleak //0, 11. 102 You're about 
right respecting the bond. 1880 Hawiey Smart Social Sin- 
ners I. ix. 182 The first two are about the uicest girls in all 
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London. 1882 Sir W. ITarcourr in Times 13 June 10/2 This 
amendment was about as relevant to the clause as it would 
be if it related to sheep-stealing. Mod. codleg. 1 am about 


tired of this. Is your work about finished? Near about. 
II. Motion. 
5. Round, in rotation or revolution. Hence, fg. 


To come about: to revolve (as time), to complete 
a revolution, to be fulfilled; to come to pass, turn 
out, or happen. To bring about: to cause to 
revolve ; bring to pass, accomplish. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Mannal of Astron. 10 Seo firmament tyrnd 
symle onbutan us.. & calle Sa steorran.. turniad onbutan 
mid hyre. 1340 Hamrote /’y. Conse. 7712 Bot pe planetes 
er noght led swa, F for in pair cercles es bai ga. c 1450 
Mvrlin 7 Vhe devell was right gladde that he hadde brought 
thisa-bouten. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Chrou. xxi. 1 And whan y* 
yeare came aboute, what tyme as y® kynges vse to go forth, 
loab.. layed sege vnto Rabba. 1580 ‘T'usser Hasbandry 
x. 45 To make thee repent it ere year about go. 1602 
Suaxs. ffaml. v. ii. 391 And let me speake to th’ yet vn- 
knowing world How these things came about. 1607— Coriol. 
iv. v. 60 What an Arme he has, he turn’d me about with 
his finger and his thumbe, as one would set vp a Yop. 
1681 Wor.LivcE Syst. Agric. 29 Ere the year be about it may 
yield you threesuch Crops. 1707 Frewnp Peterboro’s Cond. 
tn Spain 200 A revolt had been brought about in the city of 
Valencia. 1768 SterNE Sent, Journey (1778) 11.36 Let the 
heralds officers twist his neck about ifthey will 1876 I’ree~ 
MAN Norm. Cong. I. iv. 239 An accommodation was hardly 
brought about when Lewis died. 

b. In rotation, in succession ; alternately, whether 
of many or two. 

1393 Lanctann ?. Pd. C. mm. 232 And jaf pardon for pans * 
pound-meel a-boute. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. it. iL 50 
Butts.. at which the inhabitants were to shoot, up and down, 
(called in the poetical legends ‘shooting about’) upon all 
feast days. ¢1817 J. HocG Zales & Sketches 111. 199 We have 
often sat together .. reading verse about with our children in 
the Bible. 185: Maynew Loud. Lat, 111.145 Surn and turn 
about’s fair play. Billy, now it’s your turn. 

6. In partial rotation; half round; from front 
to back or vice versa ;—usually with rn, face. 
Less usually, a short way round; to one side, 
aside, away. To send one éo the right about: right 
offin the opposite direction, away with a vengeatice. 
To get a thing dhe wrong way about: by the wrong 
end or side. ‘To tell a story the other way about: 
quite oppositely. 70 bring one about (or round), i.e. 
from illness or insensibility. 

1535 CoverpaLe Prov. xii. 7 Or euer thou canst turne the 
aboute, the vngodly shal be ouerthrowne. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. V.u. vi. 64 The winde is come about, Bassanio pre- 
sently will goe aboord. 1709 Strvrz An. Ref. xiv. 456 He 
had been a very zealous protestant, but under Q. Mary came 
about, and was as hot the other way. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
605 Saying that she checked And sharply turned about to 
hide her face. ’ 

b. aut. On or to the opposite tack, as to make, 
pul, go aborl, to go aboul ship. 

1588 Orders for the Span. Fleet in Harl. Mésc. (Malh.) II. 
45 If he [the admiral] change her course, or make about. 
Before he goeth about, he will shoot off a piece; and being 
about, will put forth another light upon the poop. 1633 Sta/- 
Jord Pac. Hib. xvi. 337 (1821) They tacked about, and made 
for Kinsale. 1690 Loud. Gaz. mmdixx. 3 The French Ad- 
miral fired a Gun and went about Ship, and stood to the 
Westward. 1836 Marryat A/idsh. Easy xxvi. 103 Don't you 
think we had better goabout? /étd.xxx. 117 The Aurora was 
putabout. 1867 Smytu Satlor’s Wd.- Bk., Ready about !and 
dbout-ship! are orders to the company to prepare for tacking. 

7. Round, in circumference ; in circuit. “7. and fg. 

1598 Suaks. A/erry Wives 1. ii. 44 Indeede I am in the waste 
two yards about. 1600 Hakituyr Voyages (1810) IIL. 429 A 
more easie way though it were farther about. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 328. (1650) 73 The sure way (though most about) to 
make gold. 165rtr. Bacon, Life & Death 62 The Operation 
.. is slow, and as it were about. 1705 Appison /fady (1767) 
181, I have seen old Roman rings so very thick about, and 
with such large stonesinthem. 1728 Morcan //ést. Alevers 
11. i. 212 Algiers .. measures barely one league about. 

8. In a circuitous or winding course; with fre- 
quent turnings ; hither and thither; to and fro ; 
up and down. Also, of the position of things so 
scattered irregularly on a surface: here and there, 
up and down. 

@1123 0. £. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. roor And panon wendon 
in Wiht-land, and bzr him ferdon on buton swa swa hi sylf 
woldon. cxzod Trix. Coll. [1om. 37 He bered abuten here 
senil hakel. xz05 Layamon 25756 Ardur eode abute - & his 
cnihtes bi his siden. 1340 Hamrote /?7. Conse. 2361 Bot if a 
synful myght se with-oute, How foul pe syn es, bat he bers 
oboute. ¢1450 Loneuicu Graz/ xiii. 201 Thanne Kyng Eua- 
lach Abowtes gan sende Aftyr his barowns. 1611 Biste Deut. 
xxx. 10 Hee ledde him about, he instructed him. 175: Earu 
Cuatuam Lett. to Nephew ii.5, 1 have been moving about 
from place to place. ¢1817 J. Hoce Tales & Sketches V. 150 
He bustled about & about, speaking to every one. 1855 
Macautay Hust. Eng. [1]. 373 He had becu willing to be the 
right hand of Dundee: but he would not be ordered about by 
Cannon. JAfod. To move furniture about; scatter seeds 
about; find plants growing about; insects crawling about. 

9. Hence: On the move, afoot, astir: going, 
moving ; going on, acting, in action ; prevailing (as 
a disease). 

1297 R. Guouc. 246 Enfryd, Edwyne’s broper, po he sey 
bys wo aboute, To Cadwal he wende, & mercy eryde vor 
doute. | ¢ 1360 Song of Vesterdayin E. Eng. Poems (1862) 
136 Bist aboute. pei [children] han ben . To cacchen hit with 

heore miht. 1598 Snaks. Merry Win. v. v. 59 About, 
about, Search Windsor Castle(Elues) within, andout. 1602 
— FHaml. 1. U. 617 Kye vpon’t! Foh! About, my Braine! 
1663 Pepys Diary (1876) II. 309 The building of St. James’s 
by my Lord St. Albans, which is now about. 1815 Birk- 


ABOUT. 


BECK Jrny. through France 62 The wife of one of the la- 
bourers was about, aud seeined perfectly hearty. Alod. At 
present, when small-pox is about. 

+10. 70 go about to do anything: to bestir oncself, 
to busy oneself, to endeavour ; to form designs, to 
contrive, conspire. Ods. 

€1380 Str Ferumbras 5821 Al ys for no3t, 3¢ A-boute goes! 
3e ne bringeb him neuere to joure purpos. ¢ 1400 A fol. for 
Lolt, 113 Pei] gredyly gon abowt to geyt al pat bey may. 
1599 Suaxs. Much Ado. tit. 12 Thou goest about to anily 
a morall medicine, to a mortifying mischiefe. 1611 Binary 
John vii. 19 Why goe ye about to kill me? 1635 N. R. tr 
Camden's Elizabeth 1. 56 Cardinal] Granvill.. went about 
to sct the English and the Netherlanders. . at variance. 1690 
Locke /1um, Underst. 1. w. vii. § 1. 276 No Body... ever went 
about to show the Reason of their Clearness, 
+11. To be about (for) to do: to be engaged in, 
to be busied in preparation for, to be scheming, 
preparing, or intending. Ods. Cf Anout B6. 

¢1a30 Ancren Riwle 234 Satan is jeorne abuten uorto rid- 
len pe ut of mine corne! ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Ant. 7. 284 Vhou 
woldest falsly ben aboute Vo love my lady. 1541 R. Barnes 
IW&s. 1573, 325/2 The deuell hath beene of long tyme aboute 
to bring in this snare for priests. 1634 A/odern. of Matory 
Pr, Arthur (1816) I. 125 ‘ You will never be about to do such 
decds.’ ‘Nay, son,’ said she, ‘and thereto I make you as- 
surance.” 

12. Hence, it forms (with the infinitive) a future 
participle: On the point of, going ; as scr7plurus, 
about towrite, going to write, onthe point of writing. 

1535 CovernaLe Yosh. xviii. 8 They were aboute to go for 
to descrybe the londe. 1580 Barer A/vearie, To be about or 
ready to flie awaye. x611 Biste Lev. x 4 And when the 
seuen thunders had vttered their voices, I was about to 
write. 1665 Mancey tr. Grotins’s Low-Countrey-Warrs 
289 Prince Maurice .. shews his Army in Battel-Array, as if 
about tostorm. 1816 J. Wicson City of the Plague 1. iv. 186 
The wounded soldier rests his head About to die upon the 
dead. 1871 Smits Character(1876)iii. 74 A Catholic money- 
lender, eat about to cheat, was wont to draw a veil over 
the picture of his favourite saint. 

In this use it passes from the adv. to the frep., 
which becomes still more distinct in 13. Sce B 6. 

13. By further extension it is used with the verbal 
sb. in the same sensc. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone Lightho. § 254 The season we were 
thenabout concluding. 1865 CartyLe Fredh. Gt. ix. 169 (1873) 
England seems about deserting him. /écd.88 The celestial 
sign of the balance just about canting. 

B. (with object expressed) fref. I. Position. 

1. On the outside, on the outer surface of; on 
every side of, all round ; around, surrounding. 

c 880 K. Aiirrep Pastoral Care xxi. (Sweet, Reader 14)Ond 
su& sud se here sceolde bion getrymed onbitan Hierusalem. 
¢1000 /ELFric Exod. xix. 12 test zemero abutan pone 
munt. cx11z0 O. £. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1104 Feower 
circulas to pam mid dwzge onbutan pare sunnan. 1154 /did. 
1137 Me dide cnotted strenges abuton here hzued, & diden an 
sczerp iren abuton pa mannes throte. /éid. 1135 An sterres 
abuten him at middzi. @ 1200 Cotton. Hom. 239 Under him 
helle mué open. abuuten him all fole. c1z50 Gen. & Ex. 
3455 Abute Gis munt Ou merke make. c1300 Harly Enel. 
Ps. (1844) lxxvii. 28 Obout bar teldes par pai lai. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 158 Of smal coral aboute hire arme sche baar 
A peire of bedes. c¢1gs0 Loneticn Grail xiv. 216 {He] 
beheld the hepes that Abowten him were. 1535 CoverDALe 
Ps. cxxxviii. 3 Thou art aboute my path and aboute my 
bedd. 1611 Brste Maré xii. 1 A certaine man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it. 1655-60 T. STANLEY 
Hist. of Philos. (1701) 9/2 Of equiangle tnangles, the sides 
that are about equal angles are proportional. 1830 VENxy- 
son Fair Women 162 The Roman soldier found Me lying 
dead, my crown about my brows. 1873 Brownine Ned Cots. 
N.-Cap Country 239 The balustrade About the tower. 

b. Towards every side of oneself; in every direc- 
tion; all round. 

1340 Ayenb. 150 Yor hi zyep briztliche and ine hare herten, 
andalaboteham. ¢1380 Sir Ferumbras 126 Panne be kyng 
gan waxe wrop‘ & aboute him gan be-holde. 1535 Cover. 
DALE 7od. xi. 5 The mother of Tobias sat daylie .. vpon y* 
toppe of an hill, from whence she might se farre aboute her. 
1607 Hieron HWés. 1. 397 Many a coward layeth about him 
for a bout ortwo. 1625 tr. Gor#salvius, Span, Inquzs. 12 Vn- 
lesse he look well about him, and be circumspect in his deal- 
ing. 1863 Loncr. Falcon of Ser Federizo1go He looked about 
him for some means or way To keep this unexpected holiday. 

2. (Position) around less definitcly: around any 
part of, somewhere near, on some side of (not ex- 
cluding the zzszde), in or near. (Shading into 11.) 

1366 Maunbev. iii. 15 Abouten Grece there ben many Iles. 
1470 Paston Lett. 641 (1874) II. 399 1 wold passyngly fayne 
that ye wer in London..or nye abowght Loudon. 1535 
CoveRDALE 1 Chron, x. 27 In the nighte season also remayned 


they aboute the house of God. 1601 SHaxs. Twed. NV. 1. iv. 
13 Heis about the house. 1653 WaLtox 4 ugderi, 20 Creatures 


inhabiting both in and about that element. 1971 -d tig. 
Sarisbur. 7 Carausius was born of mean parentage about 
Cleves in Germany. od. The Snake’s-head grows in 
meadows about Oxford. The idlers hanging about the door 
of the public-house. 

3. With persons, the literal sense of around soon 
passed into those of holding a position beside, be- 
ing in common intercourse with, habitually con- 
nected with, in attendance on, in the suite of 

o1195 Lamb. Hon. 55 Pater Noster 13 Abuten us he [beel- 
zebub] is for to blenchen. 1366 Maunpev. xxii. 242 Tho 
lordes only that ben aboute him. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
ii. b, The fend that ecuer is incessauntly aboule the synnar. 
isso Tuomas /tad. Dict., E-xcubitore, the chamberer that 
watcheth as it is used aboutes great Personages. 1598 SHARKS. 
Merry Wives u. ti. 17 Hang no more about mee, Iam no 
gibbet for you. 1611 — Jin. 7.11. i. 59 Beare the Boy hence, 
he shall not come about her. 1723 Br. Beacwate Ws, I. 46 


ABOUT. 


They become ten times more uneasy to themselves than to 
those who are about them. 1837 J. H. Newman Par, Sermt. 
ied. 3) I. xxv. 384 We get used to the things about us. 1876 
Freeman .Vore. Cong. II. ix. 365 The king was allowed to 
have about him his Norman stallers. ; , 
4. Somewhere on or near the person; in ones 


pockets or other receptacles ; with, at hand. 

1567 Marcet l grvene Forest 12 b, It {[Kabiates] is thought 
being borne about one to make a man eloquent. 1590 SHAKs. 
Com. Err. i. ii. 146 [She] told me what priuie marks I had 
about mee. 1598 — Merry Wivest. i. 209 You haue not the 
booke of Riddles about you, haue you? 1637 Mitton Comus 
647 If you have this {herb] about you.. you may Boldly 
assault the necromancer’s hall. x80 Strutr Sforts § Past, 
u. iii, 86 When they had lost all they had about them, they 
would sometimes pledge a part of their wearing apparel. 

5. Attributive connexion ; Appertaining to; at- 
tached to as an attribute or attendant circumstance. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M.u. i. 163 His face is the worst 
thing about him. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Lightho. § 254 
Leaving every thing about the work, up to the entry door, 
ready to go to sea. 1859 Jepuson Brittany v. 56 There was 
a look about it.. which seemed to me to be foreign. 1876 
Freeman .Vorn, Cong. WH. vii. 124 There must have been 
something specially hateful about this tax. ; 

6. Practical connexion: Near so as to meddle with; 
concerned or occupied with; dealing with, attending 
to, interfering with ; prosecuting, trying to do or to 
make. The early quot. show the transition in ‘busy 
about,’ from the literal busy vozzd, to busy zster- 
fering with. (To send one about his business: off, 
away, 7.¢. to attend to his own affairs. See Busi- 
NESS.) Closely connected with A 10-13, of which 
the two latterare indeed in modern use prepositional. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom.175 Pa be weren eure abuten pisse worldes 
echte. ¢1220 S. .Marherete 16 Ant am in hare beddes so bisi 
hama buten. ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. Good IV. 1610 This thinge 
the whiche ye ben aboute. ¢1400 Afol. for Lollards 23 Pe 
souereynes of pe kirke howun not to curse for temporal 
pingis, ne bisya bowt hem. ¢ 1440 Gexerydes 1173 (1873) Ffor 
this iv yere we haue ben it abought. 1605 Suaxs. Want. 7. 
1v. iv. 693 The Prince himselfe is about a peece of Iniquitie. 
1611 Bice Luke ii, 49 Wist yee not that I must bee about 
any fathers businesse? 1642 Rocers Naaman 436 The worke 
which himselfe and Paul went about. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 225 These machines.. must be the work of one who 
knew what he was about. 1801 Strutr Sports § Past. In- 
trod. 44 Neither might they. . prevent any one from passing 
peaceably about his business. 1878 G. MacponaLp Aza. 
Quiet Neighb. iv. 44 Whoever made it has taken long enough 
about it. l/od. What are you about there? ; . 

7. Abstract connexion: Touching, concerning ; in 
the matter of, in reference or regard to. The regular 
preposition employed to define the subject-matter 
of verbal activity, as in to speak, think, ask, dream, 
hear, know aéout; to be sorry, pleased, perplexed 
aboul; to give orders, instructions, information 
about, to form plans, have doubts, feel sure adbozt. 

1230 Ancren Riwle 344 Hu hire stont abuten vleschliche 
tentaciuns, 3if heo ham haued. c1449 Pecock Refr.1. xix. 
(Skeat, Speciom.51) Defautis doon aboute ymagis & pilgrimagis 
ben myche lizter & esier to be amendid. 1590 SHaKs. Two 
Gent. 1. i. 2 We haue some secrets to confer about. 1596 

~ Merch. V.1. iii. 109 In the Ryalto you haue rated me 
About my monies and my vsances. 1599 — (77¢/e) Much 
Adoe about Nothing. 1611 Biste Lev. vi. 5 All that about 
which hee hath sworne falsly. 1777 Hume Zss. & Treat. I. 193 
Shall we be indifferent about what happens? 1854 KincsLey 
Alexandria ii. 50 It is better to know one thing than to know 
about ten thousand things. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 
13 Twenty governments, divided by quarrels about prece- 
dence, quarrels about territory, quarrels about trade, quarrels 
about religion. . 

b. This passes occasionally into the sense, on 
account of, because of. : 

1597 Saks. 2 Hen. /V,v.i. 25 Doe you meane to stoppe 
any of Williams wages, about the Sacke he fost the other 
day? 1598 — Jerry Hives iv.i. 5 He is very couragious mad, 
about his throwing into the water. 

8. Of a point of time: Near, nigh; close to, not 
far from ; in giving an approximative date or hour. 

1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1140 Abuton non tid 
dzies, Fe men eten. ¢1230 Ancren Riwle 24 Abute swuch 
time alse me singed messe. 1297 R. Grouc. 431 He deyde 
aboute pulke tyme. ¢1386 Cuaucer Knight's T, 1331 Pise 
lordes al and some Bene on the sonday to pe cite come 
Aboute prime. 1534 tr. Polyd. ae Eng. Hist. 1. 56 Casar 
abowte the a@quinoctiall time of harveste, retourned into 
Fraunce. 1598 Suaks. Jferry Wives v. i. 12 Bee you in the 
Parke about midnight. 1611 Biste Yoh vii. 14 Now about 
the middest of the feast Jesus went vp into the Temple, and 
taught. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 27 About this 
time, another torrent of barbarians.. poured out of the south. 
1882 Daily News 22 Mar. 2/8 They returned to their quarters 
about three o'clock. 

9. Of a point in a scale of quantity: Near, closc 
to, not much above or below; in giving an approx- 
imate weight, measure, or point on any scale. 

1590 SitaKs. T2vo Gent. iv. iv. 163 Sid. How tall was she? 
Jul. About my stature. 1768 GoLtpsm. Good Nat. Al. ut. 
He's much about my size and figure. od. Its boiling point 
is about 150° Fahr. About the same elevation as the top of 
Primrose Fill 

" These two last arc closely connected with the 
adverbial senses A 3, 4; cf. Come about six o’clock; 
stay about an hour; to weigh about a pound; to 
be about right. 

II. Motion. 

10. Round the outside of; round (in opposition to 
across, over, or into). arch. (To beat adoul the 
bush. See Busi.) 
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c1000 ZELrric Manual of Astronomy 8 Lessan ymbgang 
haf se man be gzd abiitan an his, borne se de eall 6a burh 
be-gzd. c1075 O. £. Chron, (Laud. MS.) an. ro0o And his 
scipu wendon Ut abuton Legceastre. 1205 Layamon 26065 
And Ardur aneouste pat treo bieorn abute. a1300 Fragm. 
in Wright Pep. Science 132 Hevene goth aboute the wordle. 
1598 Suaxs. Merry Wives w.iv.31 Herne the Hunter... Doth 
all the winter time, at still midnight Walke round about an 
Oake. 1655-60 T. Stancey //ist. of Philos. (1701) 86/2 He 
sent two Companies of Horse secretly about the Hill. 1697 
Dampier Voyages (1729) I. 257 They could not get about the 
Cape. 1722 Wo.Laston Relig. of .Vat.v.79 The revolution 
of a planet about the sun, ae. 

11. Round or over the parts of; in circuit over 
the surface of; to and fro in; across or over in 
any direction. Used also of the position of things 
scattered over the surface of anything: here and 
there in or on. (Shading into 2.) 

153¢ More Ufon the Passion Wks. 1557, 1318/1 Do my 
message in preching my woorde aboute the worlde. 1596 
Spenser F.Q.1. i, 11 That path they take, that beaten seem’d 
most bare, And like to lead the labyrinthabout. c1605 Ratsezs 
Ghost Bx Players were never so thriftie as they are now about 
London. 1610 SuHaxs. Jef. 1. ii. 220 In troops I haue dis- 
pers’d them ‘bout the Isle. 1878 G. MacponaLp Ann, Ouzet 
Neigh&. iv. 43, |was wandering about the place, making some 
acquaintance with it. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. Friends 
.. who lived scatteringly Aone that lonely land. J/od. The 
cowslips dotted about the field. ‘ ; 

b. Frequenting, mingling in the pursuits of; esp.in 
the common phrase adozt tow. 

1593 NasHe Foure Lett. Confuted 83 Since I first knew 
him about town. 1848 THackeray Vanity F. I, 131 A perfect 
and celebrated ‘blood’ or dandy about town. bid. 192 He 
was not very wise; but he was a man about town, and had 
seen several seasons. 1849 Macauray //ist, Eng, IL. 153 
Some Roman Catholics about the court had, indiscreetly or 
artfully, told all. 

C. Comb. When used as a verb-complement, 
about was occasionally, like separable prefixes in 
German, prefixed to the verb, as in about go, about 
run, about stand; these have sometimes been con- 
nected by hyphens, but are scarcely compounds. 

Also about-speech oés., a roundabout phrase, 
circumlocution; about-standing (cf. Germ. U7- 
stand) obs., a circumstance; about-writing ods., 
the legend round the head stamped on a coin. 

Also ABOUT-SLEDGE, ABOUTWARD, q.v. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 7583 Pir twa hevens ay obout- 
rynnes, Both day and nyght, and never blynnes; Pe erth, 
pat ba hevens obout-gase, Es bot als a poynt Imyddes a 
compase. 1382 Wycuir £cc/us. xlvi. 16 He inwardly clepide 
the almi3ty Lord, in a3enfizting the enemys aboute stond- 
ende. 1513 Doucias Virgil's ineis 1. 12 (1710) Rycht so 
by about-speich often tymes And semblabil! wordis we com- 
pyle our rymes. 1340 Ayend. 174 Vor he ssel zigge alle his 
zennes .. and pe aboutestondinges of pe zennes. /ézd. 175 
Ac pe aboutestondinges alle pet morep be zennes. ¢1449 
Pecock Refr. II. ii. 140 And thei seiden, It is the ymage 
and the Aboute-writing of Cesar, the Emperour. 

About (4bau't), v.1 Maze. [f. phr. Adout-ship 
see ABouT adv. 6b.) To change the course (of a 
ship) to the other tack. 

1688 I. Clayton Virginia Let. 4in Phil. Trans. XVII. 984 
Generally when they About the Ship as they call it, they are 
so nigh the Shoar, that, etc. 

+About, v.2 Obs. [a. Fr. abowtersaid ofa tumour, 
f. 2 bout to a head: dozter of buds.] 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict., Abouting, a term used by the 
French gardeners to denote that the Trees are budded; as it 
signifies, in regard to Animals, the making a kind of a Head 
or Abscess. 1731 Baitey, A dozted, budded. {In Asu 1775.] 

Aboutie, obs. form of ABuT v. 

+ Abouts, aboutes, adv. and frep., a genitival 
form of AnourT used in 5-6; still preserved in cer- 
tain compound adverbs as HEREABOUTS, THERE- 
ABOUTS, WHEREABOUTS, and the obs. THENABOUTS. 
(prob. of northern origin, with -es for -e7, as in 
northern genitives, plurals, possessive pronouns, and 
vbl. inflections.] 

A. adv. 


¢1450 Loneticu Graa/ II. 27 In his herte hadde he gret 

thowht howh this mater abowtes schold ben browht. 
B. prep. 

¢1450 Loneticu Grail xxv. 215 Al and some abowtes him 
ganne to drawen. 1552-3 /uz. Church Goods, Stafford, 29 
Abouts lilj yeres paste [they] solde xlix shepe & vi kie. 
1596 Spenser F.(Q.1. ix. 36 His garment, nought but many 
ragged clouts .. The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts. 

Abou't-sledge. [AzoutT+stepcE.] The largest 
hammer used by smiths. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exer. 4 The About Sledge is the big- 
gest Hammer of all, and . . they hold the farther end of the 
Handle in both their Hands, and swinging the Sledge above 
their Heads, they.. let fall as heavy a Blow as they can 
upon the Work. 1849 Weace Dict. Terms. 

+ Abou'tward, -s, adv. Obs.4-7. [ABouT A11 
and B6 +-warp.] Striving, trying, contriving, tend- 
ing towards ;—shading off, as it became obsolete, 
into the mere idea of being about to, going. 

c 1400 Sir Tryam. 65 Syr Marrok .. Was faste aboutewarde 
To do hys lady gyle. a 1440 Sir Eglamour 658 Thou art 
abouteward, Y undurstonde To wynne alle Artas of myn 
honde. 1524 State Papers [fen. VIII, 1V. 257 Suche Coun- 
saillours . . wolde be aboutewarde to distroy and putte doune 
noble men. 1534 tr. Pol. Verg., Eng. Hist. 1. 128 The earle 
of Warweke .. was than at hys owne towne ahoutward to 
come very shortly unto the camp. 1611 Sreep Hist, Brit. 1x. 
xxi. 96 All those that shall bee aboutwards to stop vs in the 
said pilgrimage. 


ABOVE. 


Above (4bz'v), adv. and prep. Forms: 1-2 
(bufan, bufon); 2 (bufen, buven, buuen, bu- 
uenne), abufan; 3 (buven, buve), abuuen, 
abuue; 3-4 (boven), aboven; 4-5 abouen, 
abowen(e; 4-7 aboue; 5 abouyn, aboun; 6 
abowe (abuffe, aboufe, abofe, aboif) ; 4- above. 
North.: 4 abouen, obowen ; 4-6abown(e,aboun, 
abone; 6~-abune, abuin, aboon. [f.A freZ.1, on, + 
bufan above, atop (cf. ODu. and MLGerm. dovez), 
itself an earlier comb. of de ‘by, near, about’ + 
fan adv. ‘up, above’ (cf. Germ. ode), properly 
locative case of «f- (Goth. xf) up, upward. The 
simple fan originally expressed the whole idea 
of its successive expansions 4(e)zfan, a-b(e)ufan. 
A-bufan did not appear till the 12th c., and was 
evidently a northern formation, being rarely found 
out of northern or north-eastern writers before the 
end of the 13th, when it generally replaced dufaz, 
which as dove became obs. in the 14th. ’Bove is also 
an occasional aphetism of aéeve in modern poets. 
For the illustration of the senses, dove and above 
are here taken together, though formally distinct 
words. A parallel compound of dufan was bibufen 
= BE-BovE ; cf. a-fore, be-fore; of ufan, an-ufan, 
ANOVE(N. zfax was used in OE. without (adv.) 
or with (prep.) an object ; the latter in the dative. 
A-bufan was at first adverbial, but soon acquired 
the prepositional use of ézfaz. The adverbial 
and prepositional constructions are here separated, 
though in the development of meaning they form 
historically only a single series; and, as in AgouT, 
in certain modern uses, the grammatical distinction 
melts away; see B 8. 

A. (without object expressed) adv. 

1. Overhead ; in a place vertically up; on high ; 
upstairs. 

¢100o /ELFric Manual of Astron. 2 Seo sunne gzx0.. eall 
swa feorradune on nihtlicre tide under bere eorpan swaheo on 
deg bufan up astihd. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 612 Bathe 
fra aboven and fra benethe. 1413 LypGate Pylg. Sowle (1859) 
v. i. 68 Angels also I sawe fleen to and fro,.. by see and land, 
and in the eyerabouen. 1598 Suaxs. Merry Wives v. ii. 78 
My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Brainford, has a gown 
aboue. 1611 Biste Prev. viii. 28 When hee prepared the 
heauens, I was there .. when he established the cloudes 
aboue. 1799 WorpsworTH Pre/. 1. 14 (1850) Far above Was 
nothing but the stars and the grey sky. x865 Dickens Our 
Mut. Fr, iii. 13 In another cornera wooden stair leading above, 

b. In heaven. Also elliptically 7o heaven; and 

from above, from heaven. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Exod.10 Dan sal him almightin luuen, Her 
bi-neden and dund abuuen. 1460 Pol. Rel. & Love Poems 
(1866) 430 From here sone pat ys a-bouen. 1611 BisLe 
Fames i. 17 Euery good gift and euery perfect gift is from 
aboue. 1647 H. More Sougof Soul. ii. 40 And ever naming 
God, he looka aboven. 1814 SoutHey Roderick vii. (1853) 
IX. 71 That vow hath been pronounced, and register’d Above. 
1861 Tennyson [x Mem. |xxxiv. 10 And whether trust in 
things above Be dimm’d of sorrow, or sustain’d. ; 

2. On the surface; on the outside; covering, 
binding down, or over all. ?Ods. or dal. 

c1305 Life of Beket 266 Thabyt of monek he nom, And 
siththe clerkes robe above. 1340 d.yexd, 236 Pe linene kertel 
betoknep chastete of herte. Pe gerdel above betocnep chas- 
tete of bodie. ¢ 1440 dxcient Cookery in Housh, Ord. (1790) 
468 Makea drage.. of pouder of ginger mynced, and strewe 
aboven theron. 1611 Bipre Me. iv. 25 The couering of 
the badgers skinnes that is aboue upon it. : 

3. In a higher place; farther up a mountain or 
river ; farther from the sea ; hence (0ds.) on shore, 
whence men ‘go down to the sea in ships.’ 

c1290 Assumpcioun de N. Dame 22 penkep on my sorwe 
nowe, How I hange here abowe, How I hange apon a tre. 
ce1325 £. &. Allit. Poets A. 1022 Pe cyte stod abof ful 
sware, 1366 Maunpev. xxv. 262 It hath aboven toward 
Inde, the Kyngdom of Caldee. ¢1435 Tor. of Portugal 
1462 Ffast from land row they began, Above they left that 
gentilman, With wyld bestis to have byde. 16x: Biste 
Fosh. ii. 13 The waters of Jordan shall be cut off from the 
waters that come down from above. od. Below were the 
silvery lakes, above were the snowy peaks. 

4. Higher ona written sheet or page; and hence, 
in an earlier part of a writing or book ; before in 
order. (Often used as a. and sd.; see C1: and in 
comb. , see D, and ABOVE-SAID.) 

¢x120 O.£, Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. rogo Eall swa we &r 
abufan szdan be pam cynge. 1340 Ayenb. 247 Pe bysye 
lyue huerof we habbep aboue y-speke. 1574 /V2dls & [nv. 
North. Count. I. 405 The Rest of all my Land I gyf and 
leiff to my sone.. except that aboun is exceptet. l/od. 
Several examples of this construction are given in the exer- 
cise above. 

+5. fig. (From the idea of two wrestlers or 
combatants.) In superiority; having the upper 
hand in a struggle; victorious. Obs. 

1205 LayamMon 3764 Ofte heo fuhten, ofte heo weren bu- 
uenne [later text tote] and ofte bi-neoden. 1330 R. BRunne 
Chron. 32 If he wild praie him. . He wild do pe bataile, and 
bei suld be aboue. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 94 Vencust is 
he, And gerris his fayisabovin be. 1611 Biste Dewé. xxviii. 
13 And the Lord shal! make thee the head and not the tail ; 
and thou shalt be aboue only and shalt not be beneath. 

6. fig. Ina higher rank, position, or station. Also, 
ellipt. a higher court, etc. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 1467 Now er we aboven, and now 
doun broght. c¢1400 Afol. for Lollards 9 He may not do 


ABOVE. 


pis, but in as mykil as it soundip to be hed of be kirk abouyn. 
1465 Marc. Paston /’ast¢, Lett. 502. Il. 185 Ye shuld fynde 
a mene to have a wrytte from above. 71530 Sir R. Con- 
STABLE in Plum ptou Corr. 228 Make me a letter of atturney 
unto some of your frinds aboufe to clame your arreareges. 

7. In addition, esp. in the phrase over and above. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. w. i. 413 And stand indebted ouer 
and aboue In loue and seruice to you euermore. 1602 — 
Mamt. u. ii. 126 This .. hath my daughter shew’d me: And 
more aboue hath his soliciting As they fell out .. All given to 
mineeare, 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi. 35 ‘Old lady 
don’t like your humble servant, over and above, said Haley. 

8. More than, fully: see B 8, in which adove hovers 
between an adv. and prep. 

B. (with obj.) prep. 

1. Directly over, vertically up from; on or over 
the upper surface; on the top of, upon, over. 

c1o00 /ELFRic Gex. i. 7 And to-twainde ba wateru fe wzron 
under pare fastnisse am pam be wa:ron bufan pzre fast- 
nisse. — /fomt. (Sweet A.S. Reader 86) /Eteowode heo- 
fonlic leoht bufon dam apostole. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 95 pe 
halia gast wes isejen on fures heowe bufan bam apostlas. 
wx200 Morat Ode (Lamb, [fom.) 87 He is buuen us and bi- 
nopen, biforenand bihinden. c¢1230 Ancren Rrivle 362 And 
we.. wulled mid eise stien to heouene pet ts so heih buuen us. 
1315 SHOREHAM 117 Al that hys bove and under molde, 
1340 Hampote /7, Conse. 2794 Pat place es neghest aboven 
hel pitte, Bytwen purgatory and itte. ¢1450 A/er/ix 134 So 
eche bar other to the erthe, and theire horse a-bouen hem. 
1595 SHAKS. Fohx u. i. 397 Now by the sky that hangs aboue 
our heads, I like it well. 161 Bipte Gen. i. 7 And God 
diuided the waters, which were vnder the firmament, from the 
waters, which were aboue the firmament. 1833 WorpsworTi 
Sontets xxxii. Hellopens, and the heavens in vengeance crack 
Above his head. 

2. Relatively over, covering; farther from the 
centre of a solid body; on the outer surface of ; 
on the top of; outside of, over. ?0ds, or dial. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 581 A chemeyr, for till heill his 

veid, Abone his armyng had he then. 1523 Lp. BeRNERS 
Frotssart 1. ccxvii. 275 Vhe sayd lordes toke on them to 
weare aboue all theyr garmentes, the redde crosse. 
_3. Higher up a slope, nearer the source of a 
river, or summit of a mountain, than ; farther from 
thesea than. Also, of time: earlier than. (Occaszon- 
ally higher on a map, farther north than.) 

896 O.E. Chrou, Be Lyzan xx mila bufan Lunden-byriz. 
1330 R. Brunne Chroz. 42 Bot in pe jere after, obowen 
Grimsby Eft pei ganaryue. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 31 Thar 
Iohne of lorne gert his perahe enbuschit be abooyn the vay. 
1564 Knox Le#. quoted in P. F. Tytxer’s Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. g4o2 Two barges.. came in our Firth, abone the Inch. 
1789-96 Morse finer, Geog. I. 1 The greatest part of Europe 
being situated above the 45th degree of Northern latitude. 
1855 Ht. Martineau Guide to Eng. Lakes 36 Behind and 
above it the vale head rises into grandeur. 1862 STANLEY 
Jewish Ch. (1877) I. ii. 33 We are still above the point of 
ae between the various tribes. ~ 

. Higher in absolute elevation than; rising or 
appearing beyond the level or reach of. <Adove 
ground out of the grave, alive. 7g. Of sounds. 

1z0s Layamon 26051 Ah Ardur braid heje his sceld buuen 
[ater text boue] his helme. ¢ 1230 Aucren Riwle 46 Mid 
te pume up buue pe uorheaued. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
4760 Pe se sal ryse .. Abowen pe heght of ilka mountayne. 
1ssz Lynpesay .Wonarche 5463 lerome sayis, it sall ryse on 
heycht Abone montanis, to mennis sycht. 1653 WALTON 
angler ii. 43 The Otter which you may now see above water 
atvent. 1711 F. Futcer fed. Gyu. 79 Legions of the dead 
might have been above ground. 1855 KincsLey /feroes, 
Theseus 1. 212 The citadel of Corinth towering high above 
all the land. Mod. His voice was heard clear above the din. 

5. fig. Superior to (the influence of); out of 
reach of; not exposed or liable to be affected by ; 
not condescending to. 

1340 Hampote Prose Treat. 13 Cristes lufe.. lyftes abowne 
layery lustes and vile couaytes. 1653 WALTON Angler 6 We 
enjoy a contentednesse above the reach of such dispositions. 
1782 PriestLey Corr. of Christianity 1.1, 61 It was not pre- 
tended that the subject was above huinan comprehension. 
1819 Worpswortn Poeuts of Sent. xxviii. 4 My spirit seems 
to mount above The anxieties of human love. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Life in Wilds iii. 42 [He] was quite above owing his 
meal to the request of a little girl. 

6. fg. Higher in rank or position than; over in 
authority. 

¢1z00 Ormiulum 17970 Forr he patt fra bibufenn comm Iss 
ane abufenn alle. 1340 Hampore Pr. Cousc. 4120 And heghen 
hym.. Aboven al pat er paens goddes calde. 1607 SHaks. 
Timon wt. ii. 94 Men must learne now with pitty to dispence, 
For Policy sits aboue Conscience. 1611 Bipie x Chron. xxvii. 
6 This is that Benaiah, who was mightie among the thirtie, 
and aboue the thirtie. 1697 Dryven Virgil, Georgics tv. 602 
(1721) He breath'd of Heav'n, and look’dabovea Man. 1718 
Free-thinker No. 57. 13 You dress, not only above your cir- 
cumstances, but above yourcondition. 1829 Scott Antig. 
xxxil. 223 ‘She brought me up abune my station.’ 1850 
Mc Cosx Div. Govt. (1874) tt. i. 299 The conscience looks to 
a law above it. 


7. Higher in degree; surpassing in quality; in 
excess of, beyond ; more than. <Adgve all: beyond 
everything ; first of all; chiefly. Adove measure: 
beyond or more than what is meet ; in excess of 
moderation ; excessively. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. x. 357 Pat is—loue pilorde god ‘leuest 
aboue alle. ¢ 1400 A fol. for Lollards 64 & ban he schal 
vnderstond a boun his enemies, & ouer his techars. 1535 
Coverpate Ps. xliv. 7 God hath anoynted the with the oyle 
of gladnes aboue thy felowes. 1610 Suaxs. Jez). t. ii. 168 


He furnish’d me. . with volumes, that I prize aboue my | 


Dukedome. 1611 Busre Fawes v. 12 But aboue all things, 
my brethren, swearenot. — 2 Cor. xii. 7 Least I should bee 
exalted aboue measure. 1829 Worpswortit Poems of Seut. 
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xxxvil, Taught to prize Above all grandeur, a pure life un- 
crossed By cares. ; 

8. Surpassing in quantity, amount, or number ; 
more than. (Herc the prep. passes again into the 
adv., at least the numeral following may be the 
nominative of a sentence, or the object of a vb. or 
of another prep. Cf. early a hundred, adove a hun- 
dred were present.) 

1509 Hawes Past, of Pl. xvi. 59 She is not yet in al above 
xvili. yere. 1610 Siaks. aur, 11. ii. 455 It was neuer Acted ; 
orifit was, notaboueonce. 1713 STEELE nglis/in. No. 11.7% 
‘These Motions are performed by Wheels, which are above 
fifty in Number, 1849 Macautay //is¢, Eng. 1. 335 Above 
a sixth part of the nation is crowded tnto provincial towns of 
more than thirty thousand inhabitants. 

9. In addition to, besides (in over and above). 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Comm. Places 1138 To looke fora good 
turne againe, or anything else, over and above the principall. 
1618 Botton tr. Florus, Putting in a sword over and above 
their bargaine, into the false balances. 1866 Geo. Ettor Fedi.c 
Lfolt x\vii. 406 Over and above the stings of conscience .. he 
had the powerful motive of desiring to do what would satisfy 
Esther. .3fod. He earnsa large sum over and above his salary 
by commissions. : 

C. Elliptically (quasi- a. and sé.). 

1. By ellepsis of a pple. as said, written, men- 
tioned, above stands attributively, as ‘the above ex- 
planation’ ; or the noun also may be suppressed and 
above used absolutely, as ‘ the above will show,’ ete. 

1779 W. Russett View of Soc. II. xcvi. 437 Just as I was 
concluding the above, [ received yours. 1851 F. W. Ropert- 
son Seruz. Ser. 1v. (1863) I. vi. 33 In God's world there is not 
one monotony of plains without hills... There is an above 
and there isabelow. 1873 Banister A/wsic iii. 11 Theabove 
signs for the Breve measure being omitted. ; ; 

+2. With a possessive case, at, 4o mine (thine, 
his, etc.) above: something above what I am (thou 
art, heis). To bring one to his above: to bring 
him to a superior position or condition; to come 
to, or be at the above of: to attain the supe- 
riority or mastery of, to surmount, overcome, or 
master. Ods. 3-5. 

1330 R. Brunne Chou. I. 1.253 (Rolls Ser.) Mykel I5ow love, 
I have 3ow holpen to 3oure above. 1387 Trevisa //igdett 
(Rolls Ser.) I1. 29 [They] schal have be better ende and be at 
here aboue [Lat. Jraevatere]. ¢1420 Palladius on Husb. 1, 
199 And vynes.. By processe may be brought to thair above. 
1475 CAXTON Jason xx b, I hope to come to thaboue of myn 
enterpryse. 1484 Caxton Ord. Chyuatry 72 [He] cometh to 
the aboue of his enemyes. , 

D. Comb. Above was occasionally, when used 
as a verb-complement by early writers, prefixed to 
the verb, as is still the case with similar adverbs 
in German; thus we have above build, above rise, 
etc., which however are scarcely compounds. But 
when aéove in sense A 4, ‘higher on a page or docu- 
ment,’ was prefixed to pa. pples., many regular 
compound adjs. were formed, such as adove-cited, 
above-mentioned, above-naned, above-written, which 
see under ABOVE-SAID. Also above-ground, a techn. 
term in dancing; above-hand, overhand ; above- 
head, obs., overhead ; above-seated, os. , above- 
stairs, 00s., upstairs ; above-wonderful, oés., more 
than wonderful. Also ABOVE-BOARD, ABOVE-SAID,q.V. 

1382 WycuiF F1ude ii. 20 Aboue byldinge 30u silf to 30ure 
moost hooly feith. ares ii. 13 Forsothe mersy aboue reisith 
doom. 1622 Massincer, etc. Old Law i. ii. [Dancing- 
master fog.] Now here's your in-turn, and your trick above 
ground. 1674 Prayrorp Skill of Musick 1. 114 The violin 
is usually plaid abovehand. 1793 SMEATON Edystone Lightho, 
§ 253 The weather .. above-head had remained .. much the 
same. 1683 tr. Erasinus, Moriae Enc. 78 The above-seated 
Gods in Heaven. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 28. P5 I cannot 
be above stairs and below at the same time. 1625 A. Git 
Sacred Philos, u. 171 Nothing of this was in that above- 
wonderfull generation. 

Above-board (abz'v\boe1d), adv. phr. often 
used adjectively. [f. ABovE fref. + BoarD 56.) 

1. ‘In open sight ; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expression, borrowed from gamesters, 
who, when they put their hands under the table, 
are changing their cards.’ J. (He adds, ‘It is used 
only in familiar language’; but see the quotations.) 

a. In orig. use. 

1616 Beaum. & Fre Cust. Country 1. i. Yet if you play not 
fair play, and above-board too, I have a foolish gin here. 

b. fg. Openly, freely; without dissimulation or 
concealment ; also, publicly exhibited. 

1628 Earce Microcosm, \xxvi. 157 One that... does it fair 
and above-board without legerdemain, and neither sharks for 
acuporareckoning. 1648 Symmons Vind. 46 Sucha disloyal, 
hypocritical, unchristian, and bloody faction as this now 
ai ve board. 1664 H. More Jfyst, /aig. ix. 27 They would 
have dealt above-board, and like honest men. 1788 Burke 
Sp. agst. Hastings Wks. XI1f. 293 All that is in this trans- 
action is fair and above-board. 1871 FREEMAN /1féstor. Ess. 
Ser. 1. iii. 69 Edward’s conduct was throughout honest and 
aboveboard. 

Aboven, obs. form of ABovE. 

Abovesaid (Aabz'v;se:d), Af/.a. arch. [ABOVE 
adv. A.44+Sa1D.} Mentioned higher up on a docu- 
ment or page; previously mentioned; aforesatd 
(which is the ordinary modern equivalent). 

1366 MAunDEv. iv. 26 Alle the contreyes and [les aboveseyd. 
1494 Fasyan, v. xciti. 68 After the abouesayd victory. . he 
sped hym_ towarde Yorke. 1680 H. More dfocalypsis 
al poc. 355 The wicked suggestions of the abovesaid Jezebel. 
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1790 Cowrer Lett, June 17 Wks. 1876, 332 This, and more of 
the saine sort passed in my mind on seeing the old woman 
abovesaid. 

Similarly, above-bounden, -cited, 
-given, -mentioned, -named, -written. 

1755 N. Macens ss. /us. II. 393 Whereas the abovenamed 
CD hath advanced and lent unto the abovebounden A & [3 
the suin of £500, etc. 1653 Mitton Conséd. Hirelings Wks. 
1851, 378 By that command to Peter, and by this to all 
Ministers abovecited. 1765 Fercuson in Atl. Traus. LV. 
68 Multiplying the above-found quantities by the square 
of the diameter. 1865 Lunspock f’reh, Times 325 We refers 
to the above-given calculation. 1707 Freinp /’eterboro's 
Coud. in Spain 26 We are willing to comply with the 
King’s desire for the above-mention'd attempts. 1865 Lus- 
sock Preh. Times 336 The above-mentioned facts prove 
only that it will not always do so. r:601 Hottann //iny 
(1634) 11.604 Xenocrates mine authour aboue-named affirmeth 
that, etc. 1674 Pavrorp Skill of Musick 1, xi. 45 Tryal 
may be made in the above-written Notes. 

+ Abow, z. str. Obs. 1-5. Forms: //. tabtzan; 
2-3abu3e(n, abue(n, abouwe(n, abue(n, aboue; 
3-4 abowe. /’a. ¢. 1 abeiz; 1-2 abeth, //. 
abuzon ; 2-3 abeh ; 3 (¢raus.)abuyde; 4 (z77fr.) 
abojede, abow3. /a. pple. 1 abozen. [OE. a- 
biuizan, f. A- pref. 1+buzan; cogn. w. OHG. ar- 
biugan, NIG. er-diegen, Goth. us-biugan.] 

1. cxtr. To bend, incline, bow, stoop; jg. to do 
homage or reverence, to submit. 

¢ 1000 Beownlfisss5 perfram sylle abeaz medu-benc moniz. 
1086 O./. Chron. (Laud. MS.) Ealle ba men on Englalande 
him to abugon. c¢1175 Lamé. //om. 227 Pe nefer ne abeah 
to nane deofel 3yld. 1250 LavamMon 4049 Pat mak[ede allle }e 
oper mid stren ban a-bouwe. 1297 R. Giouc. 193 Pe noble 
steede, bat al be world abuep to. /4fd. 302 So pat noper of 
bys Rynges abouynde to oper nere. ¢ ae Sir Ferutwbras 
2070 Wel corteysly panne abojede she. /0zd. 3390 Ac Roland 
panne til hym a-bow3. ; 

2. trans. To cause to bend; to bend or incline 
(a thing) ; also reff. See ABEYE (? whence adupie). 

e117§ Laws, Hont. 45 Sancte paul. . abeh hin redliche to 
his lauerdes fet. sail R. Grove. 476 An other him smot tho, 
That he abuyde is face adown, vort ther com mo. ¢ 1430 
Hyuins to Virgit 59 (1867) 97 Woldist pou god knowe. . And 
to him meekeli pee abowe, Pan schal neuere myscheef in bee 
falle. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. cxxiit. 103 Yf the englyssh- 
men had not abowed doune hir hedes. . vntothe danoys they 
shold haue ben bete. 

Abow, abowyn, obs. forms of ABOVE. 

Abowten, abowght, obs. forms of Anour. 

Abracadabra (x:brikide-bra). (L.; origin 
unknown. Occurs first in a poem by (). Severus 
Sammonicus, 2nd c.] A cabalistic word, formerly 
used as a charm, and believed to have the power, 
when written in a triangular arrangement, and worn 
round the neck, to cure agues, etc. Now often 
used in the general sense of a spell, or pretended 
conjuring word ; a meaningless word of mysterious 
sound ; jargon, gibberish. 

1696 AuuReEY A/isc. 105 Abracadabra, a Mysterious Word, 
to which the Superstitious in former times attributed a 
Magical power to expel Diseases, especially the Tertian- 
Ague, worn about theirneck. 18r0 Bentuam Art of Packing 
(1821) 124 Thereby, in legal abracadabra, like man and wife, 
but one person. 1824 CoceripceE ai ids to Refi. (1848) 1. 130 
Leave him. . to retaliate the nonsense of blasphemy with the 
abracadabra of presumption. 1860 T. A. G. Batrour 7yf. 
Charac. Nat. 118 Abra, which is here twice repeated, is com- 
posed of the first letters of the Hebrew words signifying 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, viz. Ab, Ben, Ruach, Acadosch. 
1879 Lit. World 5 Dec. 358/2 The new abracadabra of science, 
‘ organic evolution.” 

Abracock, obs. form of Aprricor. 

+Abrad, Ods. rare—'. Perhaps =OF. abradile, 
pa.t. of abretdan (Germ. erbreiten) to make broad 
or wide, open widely. 

1300 Ow! §& Niehtiugale 1042 The hule . . Mid thisse worde 
hire e3en a-brad. 

+Abrad, ff). a. Obs. rare—*. [A doubtful form 
of uncertain origin and meaning.] 

¢1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 610 Fair i-woxe and fair i-sprad, 
But the old tre was abrad. 

Abrade (abré'd), v. [ad. L. abradcre to scrape 
off, f. ab off + rad-cre to scrape.] 

1. To rub or wear off (a part from anything). 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 95 What is successively 
abraded from them [mountains] by decursion of Waters. 

2. To wear down by rubbing, to rub away, /7/. 
and fig. 

1748 Phil. Traus. XLV. 47 They . . are capable of enlarging 
their room as they grow bigger, by abrading the sides of 
their cells. 1804 W. Taytor in Aan. Rev. If. 336, A hack- 
neyed clamouring for religion and order will not abrade the 
popula ..of a French government. 1856 Kane dx? 
Explor. \1. i. 11 To dogs famishing . . frozen food ofte 
proves fatal, abrading the stomach and o:sophagus. 1863 
Lye A utig. of Man xv. 293 Stones which he underneath 
the glaciers. . abrade, groove, and polish the rock. 

Abraded (abréi-déd), pp/. a. [f. ABRADE +-ED.] 

1. Rubbed off, removed by friction. ; 

1677 [See ABRADE 1]. 1862 Sat. Kev. 8 Feb. 155 Those 
youthful martyrs. . cannot have restored to them the abraded 
cuticle they have lost. 1871 Tynpate Frag. of Sc. ‘ed. 6! 
I. xii. 362 Coinposed of the broken and abraded particles of 
older rocks. , 

2. Worn by friction, rubbed ; /i7. and fig. 

1992 Phil. Trans. LUXXXI11. 45 Part of its mass 1s worn 
away; but a larger portion, lying just above the abraded 
part, is heated to redness. 1877 F.. Conver Basis of Farth i. 
138 What is every word but a cundensed fragment of history, 


-found, 
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on whose abraded surface is still legible the handwriting of 
countless generations of minds? 1878 M. Foster Physiol. 
i. iii. 316 But absorption takes place very readily from 
abraded surfaces. 

Abrader (abre!-da1). [f. ABRADE +-ER1,] That 
which rubs or wears down a surface. 

1881 Aletal World. 4. Tbe file is essentially a cutting tool, 
not a mere abrader, : 

Abrading (abrérdin), pf/. a. [f. ABRADE + 
-1Nc2.] Wearing down, wasting by friction. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 13 The abrading power of floods, 
torrents, and rivers. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sear $55 
Protected from the abradiug action of its currents. 

+ Abraham, Abram, a. Ods. [Corruption of 
Ausuny, formerly often written abern, abron.} 

1599 Solim. & Pers. (Hazlitt’s Dodsley V. 363) Where is the 
eldest son of Priam, That Abraham-colour’d Trojan? Dead. 
1607 Suaks. Corio/. u. iii. 21 Our heads aresome browne, some 
blacke, some Abram, some bald L/o/. ¢/1685 alters to auburn]. 
1627 Peacnam Compl, Gent. 155 (1661) I shall passe to the ex- 
position of certain colours.—Abram-colour, le. brown, Au- 
burne or Abborne, i.e. brown or brown-black. . : 

Abraham-man, Abram-man. [Possibly in 
allusion to the parable of the beggar Lazarus in 
Luke xvii.}] One of ‘a set of vagabonds, who wan- 
dered about the country, soon after the dissolution 
of the religious houses ; the provision of the poor 
in those places being cut off, and no other sub- 
stituted.’ Nares. J 

1561 Awpetay frat. Vacaboundes 3 An Abraham man is 
he that walketh bare-armed and bare-legged and fayneth 
hymselfe mad. 1633 Massincer Vew Way to Pay nu. 1. Are 
they padders, or Abram-men, that are your consorts? 1813 
QO. Rev. UX. 167 Pretended maniacs who wandered over Eng- 
land, under the name of Abram-men. ; : 

Hence, To sham Abram: to feign sickness, a 
phrase in use among sailors. 

1860 J. C. Horren Dict, Slang, When Abraham Newland 
was Cashier of the Bank of England, and signed their notes, 
it was sung: ‘I have heard people say that sham Abraham 
you may, but you mustn’t sham Abraham Newland.’ 

+Abraham’s Balm. Zé7ré. An old name of 
the chaste tree (Vitex Agnus castus), a native of 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

1676 Buttoxar Expositor, Abraham's Baum.. hath a sin- 
gular property to procure chastity, for which cause physicians 
have named it Agnus castus. 

+Abraid, v. str. Obs. Forms: /zf. 1 abregdan, 
abrédan, 3 abreiden, 4-5 abreyde, 5 abrayde, 
abraide, 6 erroneous abray. / a. ¢. 1 abreesd, a- 
breed(de, 2 abred, abreeid, 3 abraid, abreid, 4 
abreyde, 4-5 abrayde, abraide, 5-6 abraid, 
abrayed. /a. pple. 1 abrozden, abroden, 2 a- 
broiden, abroden, abruden. [f. A- pref. 1+ 
Brat, OF. dregdan to twist, cogn. w. OSax. breg- 
dan, OF ries. bretda, Ol cel. bregda ; hence primarily 
to twist or wrench back, veforgueére. In the primary 
trans, meaning the vb. became earlyobs. The z7- 
transitive sense, ‘to spring, start,” was prob. also 
obs. bef. 1600, when Spenser gave it the false form 
abray, taken from the past adyaid. In the sense of 
‘to ejaculate’ advazd remained in the 16th c., and 
was provided with a weak past abraided.]} 

1. trans. To wrench or pull out, to snatch, with- 
draw, draw (a sword). 

¢ 1000 OF. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 51 Witudlice 4n bwra.. abrad 
hys sweord. c¢1150 (Yatton Gosp., ibid. Witodlice an para 

. abred hys sweord. a@ 1200 Cotton Hom, 239 Alles goddes 
fend simle fram his 3esecde abroden bienn. ¢ 1200 Tri. 
Coll. //ont. 209 Ure soule is abroiden of be hunte grune. 1205 
LayaMon 26534 Sone his sweord he ut abrwxid [later text vp 
breid} 

2. intr. To start, usually out of sleep, a swoon, 
or fit; to awake; occ. also, to start or burst into 
motion; to spring or dart. 

c 1230 Ancren Riwle 214 He schal a domesdei grimliche 
ahreiden mid te dredful dreame of pe englene bemen. /ézd. 
238 And te holi mon abreid. ¢ 1250 Genesis § Ex. 2111 De 
king abraid and woc in dhogt. c 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 
1005 Til sche out of hir masidnesseabrayde. — Sqguyres T. 
469 And after that sche gan of swownabreyde. _c 1430 Lypc. 
Bochas(1554)1v. t. ror Marcus in his bed lying Gan tabrayde. 
igor Doucias Padice of fon. (1787) ui. iii. 55 Be not affrayit 
scho said.. And with that word up the strait rod abraid. 
c1570 [nynne Pride & Lowlines (1841) 65 1 sodenly out of 
my sleepe abraid. 1596 Srexser F.Q. Iv. vi. 36 But, whenas 
TI did out of sleepe abray, [found hernot. /é7d.1v. iv. 22 And 
now by this Sir Satyrane abraid Out of the swowne. 1600 
Faireax Tasso xi. |. 244 But from his studie he at last 
abraid, Call'd by the Hermit old. 

b. ¢vaxs. To arouse, startle. 

1596 Srenser J. Q. ui. i. 61 For feare lest her unwares she 
should ahrayd.  /ézd. i. xi. 8 The braue maid would not for 
courtesic, Out of his quiet slumber hiin abrade. 

3. z22fr. To break forth abruptly into speech ; to 
burst into a cry; to shout out. 

€ 1430 Lypcate Bochas (1344) 1. i. 1a, Our fader Adam 
sodeynly ahrayde, And to mine autour, euen thus he sayde. 
(bid. 1.1. 5b, In their working, as thei gan abrayde No man 
wist what that other sayd. c 1440 /pomydon (W.) 1149 
Ipomydon with thas stroke abrayde, And to the kynge thus 
he sayde, 1531 Evyor Gowernour (1580) 102 Ilolding his 
eyes and handes up towards heaven [he] abrayded with a loud 
voyce. 154%~- fmage Gov. (1556) 145 After that he had sette 
a good space without speakyng, he abraided out at the last. 
1566 Drant //orace, Sat. 1.8, Who. . doth not abrade, and 
cryc, Uppon the greateste God of all? 

b. frans. To ejaculate. 
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1578 T. Procter in Hediconia I. 172 Wherwith distrest, 
with wood-like rage the wordes he out Abrade. 

4. intr. To rise nauseously in the stomach. 

1533 Exyot Castel of Helth (1541) 33 An appetite to eate or 
drynke mylke, to the extent that it shal not arise or abraied 
in the stomake, 

5. veff. To exert oneself. 

1530 Patscr. 415/1 I abrayde, I inforce me to do a thinge, 
5e mefforce. He dyd abrayde him to reche it. 

6. (In Lydgate.) To resort 40, frequent. 

¢ 1430 Lypcate Bochas (1554) m1. v. 75a, O thou princesse of 
worldly goodes veyne, To thy flatterers I never did abrayde. 
lbid. v1. xv. 161 b, Plato, To whose cradle Bees dyd abrayde. 

+ Abrai-d, 56. Ods. [f. ABRaIDv.] A start. 

1570 Levins Afanipulus, An Abrayd, ziipetus. 

+ Abraid, v. and sé., abraiding, vd/. sb. 15th 
c. forms of UpBRAID; -ING due to phonetic con- 
fusion with prec. 

¢1430 Babees Book 28 Of old surfaytes abrayde nat thy 
felawe. c1q30 Lypcate Bochas (1554) vu. iv. 167b, If the 
famous prudent olde Caton Had agein mein such caas made 
abrayd. 1430 Syx Generides 9335 The king seid .. Goo hens 
for drede ofmore care. [Generides} for that abraiding Waxed 
wroth toward the king. 1530 Pasar. 415/1 I abrayde one, I 
caste one in the tethe of a matter. 1599 GREENE A /phonsus 
(86x) 231 That thou da’rst thus abraid me in my land. 

Abraid, obs. form of ABROAD. 

Abranchial (Abreykial), a. Zool. [f. Gra 
priv. + Bpéyxia gills +-ALl.] = ABRANCHIATE. — 

1861 Huims tr. Mogudn-Tandon’s Med. Zool. i. Wt. Ww. 137 
Leeches are abranchial annelida, 

Abranchiate (4bre‘nkiét), a. Zool. 
deriv.+-aTE2.] Having no gills. 

1855 OweEN Comp. Anat. Invert. An. 667 Abranchiate. . 
when an animal is devoid of gills. 

+Abrase (Abréi's), Ap/. a. Obs. [ad. L. abras-us, 
pa. pple. of abradére: see ABRADE.] Rubbed 
smooth ; rubbed clear from all markings ; unoccu- 
pied, clean, blank. (Cf. L. tabula rasa.) 

r600 B. Jonson Cyzthza’s Revels v. vii. 42 A nymph as 
pure and simple as the Soule, or as an abrase Table. 1688 
R. Hotme Acad. Armory. 12 But we must hold such things 
{blank shields] as Plato did his abrase tables, to be fit and 
capable of any form. 

Abrase (abréis), v. [f. L. adras- ppl. stem of 
abrad-ére ; see prec. Cf. evase and Fr. raser.] To 
rub off or away; to wear down by friction; to 
abrade (which is the ordinary form of the word). 

1593 NasHEe Christ's Teares 37b, Thy habitation is quite 
abrased and plowed vppe. 1612 CockERAm, Abrase, to shaue. 
1859 W. H. Grecory Fgyft 7 1855-6, I. 253 Sufficient skin 
has been abrased from thy shins. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s IWd.- 
Bk. s.v. Abrase, to dubb or smooth planks. 

+ Abra‘sing, v/. sd. Obs. [f. ABRASE v. + -ING1.] 
The act of scraping or rubbing off; abrading. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1869) 83 I sawe suche persons by 
full ofte betyngys and abrasyng of naylys alto toryn. 

Abrasion (abré''zan). [ad. L.aérasion-em, n. of 
action from abra@dére to ABRaDE. Cf. Fr. abra- 
stom, a recent word only used in sense 3. 

1. The act or process of rubbing o 
wearing down by friction. /¢. and fig. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Abrasion, a shaving away. 1837 
Baspace Bridgw. Treat. K 250 Let ussuppose, that from the 
abrasion of the channel, the later tide arrives . . earlier than 
before. 1858 J.G. Hottanp 77tcomé’s Lett. tii. 32 To speak 
pleasantly when irritated . . to avoid abrasion and collision. 
1866 Crump Lanking i. 4 All coins will, by wear or abrasion, 
become thinner. 1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. II. xii. 


361 The least abrasion of the skin was likely to result in 
an ulcer. 


2. The result of rubbing off. +a. The substance 
rubbed off, débris. Os. b. A rubbed or abraded 
place. 

1740 Dr. Cueyne Ess. Regimen 5 Earth.. being probably 
the Ramenta or abrasions of the other elements. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exped, (1856) xxxiv. 305 Costing only a smart pull 
and a bleeding abrasion afterwards. 1878 Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 34 A bed-sore may appear as a simple abrasion. 

3. ‘Abrasion is sometimes used... for the act of 
wearing away the natural mucus which covers the 
membranes, and particularly those of the stomach 
and intestines, by sharp corrosive medicines.’ 
Chambers Cyc/. 1751; also in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Abrasive (Aabrélsiy), a. 
ABRASE +-IVE; as if from a L, *adrdstvus.} Hav- 
ing the property of abrading. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. Abrasion, The abrasive tool or 
grinder is exactly a counterpart of the form to be produced. 
1880 G. C. Waciicu in Aken. 6 Mar. 316 To dispose of the 


supposition that the sbape of the Pyrospores is due to any 
rolling or abrasive action at the sea bed. 


|| Abraum Salts (a:b,raum sglts). [ad. Germ. 
Abraum-salze salts to be removed.] Mixed salts 
found above the pure rock-salt at Stassfurt in 
Prussia, and also in the Isle of Wight, once thought 
useless, now used for producing chloride of potas- 
sium. 

1753 CHAambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Abraum..a species of 
red clay, used in England..to give a red colour to new 
mahogany-wood. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. Abraum Salts 


. . are employed on a very large scale for the production of 
chloride of potassium. 


|| Abraxas. A cabalistic word used as a charm 
aud sometimes inscribed on gems for that purpose. 


1738 Warnunron Div, Legat. U1. 153 These Gems called 
Abraxas. 


[Same 


or away, 


[f. L. abras-us: see | 


| 


ABRENUNCIATE. 


Abray, a false form of ABRAID v. found in 
Spenser; deduced from the pa. t. abraid, abrayde, 
quasi abrayed. 

Abrazite (x‘brazsit), A. [f. Gr. 4 intensive 
+ Bpa¢-ev to boil +-1TE mineral formative.] ‘A 
mineral which effervesces when melted before the 
blowpipe.’” Craig 1847. According to Dana a 
synonym of Gismondite. 

Abrazitic (zbrizitik),2. 47i. [Same deriv. but 
with 4 privative.] ‘Not effervescing when melted 
before the blow-pipe.’ Craig 1847. 

+ Abreak, v. Oés. For forms see Break. [OE. 
a-brecan f. A- pref. 1 + brecan to break.] 

1. trans. To break in pieces. 

1z05 Layamon 25929 Nu hafed be [?he] mine ban alle‘ 
ladliche a-brokene. 

2. intr. To break forth, burst out. 

1205 Layamon 722 Icham mid zrmden abroken vt of pon 
benden. c1320 Arthour and Merlin 7903 And gif we may 
owhai abreke Fle we hem with gret reke. 

Abreast (4bre'st), adv. prop. phrase also 5-6 
abrest. [f. A pvef.1 in + BREast.] 

1. With breasts in a line, or with fronts in a line 
so as to compose as it were one breast of a wave 
when in motion ; side by side (in advancing). 

1599 Suaks. fez. V, 1v. vi. 17 My soule shall thine keepe 
company to heauen : Tarry (sweet soule) for mine, then flye 
a-brest. 1675 Lond. Gaz. mi. 2 The Mines succeeded 
very well, and made a breach, that 16 Men might enter 
a-breast. 1879 FroupE Czsa~ xiv. 205 A pass. .so narrow 
that but two carts could go abreast along it. 

+b. Also written variously as oz a breast, of 
breast, in a breast, breast-a-breast. 

c 1450 LoneticH Grail xx. 271 Owt they Comen Al On 
Abrest. 1567 Maprret Greene Forest 68 Another goetb and 
taketh vpon him his {the leading crane’s} office .. and 
that other commeth to their place which be of breast. 1728 
G. CarLeton Alem. Eng. Officer 40 We could but very 
rarely gotwoona Breast. /ézd. 69 At the End of our March 
all our Powder-Waggons were plac’d breast a-breast. 1801 
R. Gat, 7ixzt Quey 179 Then a’at ance (it is nae jest) Moved 
slowly forit in a breast. : 

2. Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel to each other, so that each is at right 
angles to the line of the squadron. 

1697 Potter Aztig. Greece (1715) ui. xx. 150 If the winds 
were high. . sailing one by one; but at other Times they 
went Three or more ina Breast. 1817 Jas. Mitt B77. /udia 
II. iv. iv. 144 The English, having the wind, came down 
a-breast. es ae 

3. Naut. ‘ Abreast, within-board, signifies on a 
parallel with the beam.’ Smyth Sazlor’s Wa.-Be. 

4. Abreast of: in a position parallel to, or along- 
side of something stationary; also fg. (In nautical 
lang. of is frequently omitted.) 

1748 Anson Voyage (ed. 4) 11. vi. 466 We were a-breast of 
a chain of Islands. 1833 Marrvat Fac. Faithf. vi. 22 The 
tide was about three quarters ebb, when the barge arrived 
abreast of Millbank. 1845 LoweLt Criszs Wks. 1879, 671 
They must upward still, and onward, Who would keep 
abreast of truth, 1857 Tomes Amer. in Fapan xv. 356 The 
Island of Ohosima, about two miles distant abreast the ships. 

5. Abreast with: advancing on or to a level with, 
keeping up with ; often fg. as, to keep abreast with 
the thought of the age. Innaut. lang. with is some- 
times omitted. 


1655 Futter Ch. Hist. v1. 397 My Observations, as printed, 
goe abreast in parallel columes with those of His Highnesse. 
1833 Marrvyat Fac. Faithf. xxvii. 96 [We] were soon abreast 
and close to the wherry, pulling with us down the stream. 
1860 SmiLes Self Help iii. 59 Nothing else could have en- 
abled him to keep abreast with the flood of communications 


that poured in. 
+Abreathe, v. Ods. rare. [f. A- prof 1+ 
BREATHE.} To give time to recover breath. 


c 1450 Merl 335 And made hem refressh and girde bir 
horse and a-brethe hem. 


+ Abreid (abrz-d), adv. Obs. or dial. [OE. on 
érede in breadth, Chaucer ov drede, mod. Scotch 
a breid, abreed.} Apart, widely. (Cf. ABROAD, a later 
formation which took the place of a drede in Eng.) 


¢1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 11877 Bothe obreade & aboue [pai] 
brekyn the yates. 1787 Burns II. 143 Spread abreed thy. 
weel-fill’d brisket. 

+Abrenomnce, v. Ods. [f. L. ad off, away 
+ RENOUNCE, after med. L. abrenmunciad-re to re- 
pudiate; f. ab away, off+vrenuntid-re to unsay, 
retract; f. re back + szsz¢7a@-re often corrupted to 
nuncia-re to tell.] To renounce, repudiate; to 
contradict. 

1537 Latimer Sev. before Convoc. 6 Many of these. . will 
no better acknowledge and recognise theyr parentes. . but 
abrenounce and cast them of. 1553-87 Foxe A. § AZ.(1596) 
159/1 Commanding all the clergie.. either to abrenounce 
their wiues, or their livings. 1566 Knox //est. Ref. Scotl. 
Wks. 1846 I. 300 Many began opinly to abrenunce thare ald 
idolatrie. 1656 J. Trarry £.xf. Matt. xvi. 24 (1868) 202/1 Let 
him deny himself. . let him abrenounce himself flatly. 

+ Abrenowncing, 4/. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ING1.] Repudiation, rejection. 

¢ 1550 CovERDALE Carrying of Christ's Cross ii. Wks. II. 
234 Where is our abrenouncing and forsaking of the world? 

+Abrenn'nciate, v. Ods. rare [f. med. L. 
abrenunciat-us for abrenuntiat-us, pa. pple. of abre- 
nuntid-re; see ABRENOUNCE. Cf, announce and 
enuntiate.| = ABRENOUNCE. 


ABRENUNCIATION. 


1618 Chron. of S. Francts, Dedic., It sauored of the world 
which ye have abrenunciated. 


Abrenunciation (#:brinznsizfan), arch. 
[ad. med. L. abrenuncidtion-em, n. of action from 
abrenunciare; see prec. Mod. Eng. in all the de- 
rivatives of s2tiadre follows the incorrect late 
L. spelling szzec?dre.] Renunciation: retractation, 


repudiation. 

1641 Life of Cheeke in Hurt of Sedit, tiib, An abrenuntia- 
tion ofthat truth which hehadsolong professed. 1655 FULLER 
CA. Hist. vin. 37 Hard usage in prison.. drew from his 
mouth an abrenuntiation of that Truth. 1720 WATERLAND 
8 Seven, 318 A Profession of Faith in. . God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, immediately followed upon the Abrenuntia- 
tion of the Devil. 1842 H. ib. Mannine Unity of the Ch. 20 
The catechuinen.. turned to the West for the abrenuncia- 
tion of Satan. — ; 

+Abre'ption. 0és. rare—'. [n. of action, f. 
L. abrepl- ppl. stem of abrrp-dre, f. ab off, away + 
rap-cre to snatch: sce -I0N.] Snatching away ; 
complete separation. 

2681 Hattywett Afelampronza 73 (T) Cardan relates of 
himself that he could when he pleased fall into this agatpeais, 
disjunction, or abreption of his soul from his body. 


|| Abreuvoir (abrovwa'r). [mod.Fr., f. abrenver 
to eause to drink :—OFr. adenvrer :—late L. abever- 
are, for adbiberd-re, f. bibére to drink.] 

1. A watering place for animals. (? Not Eng.) 

2. ‘In masonry, the joint between two stones, or 
the interstice to be filled up with mortar or cement.’ 
Gwilt. 

Abrevye, Abreviate: see ABBREVYE, -IATE. 
Abricock, -coct, -cot, obs. forms of APRICOT. 

Abridgable, -geable (abri-dzab’l), a. [f. 
ABRIDGE v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being abridged ; 
liable to abridgment. 
ied CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1V. 338 Abridgable in a high 

egree. 

_ Abridge (Abridz), v. Forms: 4 abrege, 4-5 
abregge, abrigge, 4-6 abrydge, 6 abbredge, 6- 
abridge. [a. OFr. abregie-r, abrege-r (Pr. abrev- 
jar):—L. abbrevia-re, f. ab off or tad to+dbrevid-re 
to shorten, f. drevis short.] Always ¢rans. 

1. To shorten; to make shorter, to eut short in 
its duration, to lessen the duration of. Originally 
of /ime, or things occupying time. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Covsc. 4571 Pan sal God abrege his 
{Anticrist's] days Als Mathew in be Godspel says. /drd. 4575 
* Bote his days war abreged,’ says he, ‘Fone men fra pan sal 
save be.’ Bot his tyme God abrege sal pan. ¢ 1386 CHaucEeR 
Merch. T. 370 (E. 1614) He wolde abregge hir labour alle 
and some [.1/S. Lansd. a-brigge]. ¢ 1440 Myrc /ustr. to P. P. 

_ 1629 3ef he be sory for hys synne. . A-bregge hys penaunce 
pen by myche. 1534 More Com/forte agst. Tribul. uw. Wks. 
1557, w213/2 He shall for the loue of hys electes . . abbredge 
those daies. 1590 SHAKs. Two Gent. m1. i. 245 Besides, thy 
staying will abridge thy life. 175: Smottett Per. Pickle 
(1779) IV. Ixxxvi. 17 The bridegroam . . abridged his visit. 
1834 Ht, Martineau Mora/i. 17 To make a greater quantity 
with the same capital; ip.other words, to abridge the labour. 

2. To make shorter in words, whilst retaining the 
sense and substance; to condense, epitomize. 

3393 Wills & Inv. North. Count, 1V. 186 And in kase be 
that this wytword will noght perfurnysche, I will it be 
abrydged. 1494 Fasyan v. cxv. 89 I passe ouer in abrydg- 
ynge and shortynge somedeale of this Storye. 1611 Biste 
Transl. Pref. 5 Efnard {is reported) to haue abridged the 
French Psalter. 1782 Priesttey Corr. Christ. 1. Pref. 19 
Some things will be found. . abridged from other works. 
1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 474 James had ordered San- 
croft to abridge the ritual, 1863 Max Murer CAips (1880) 
II. xxvi. 294 This work was abridged in the first half of the 
ninth century. , 

3. Law. ‘To make a declaration or count shorter, 
by subtracting or severing some of the substance 
from it.’ Blount 1691, Tomlins 1809. 

4. To eut off, cut short; to reduce to a small 
size. Now rare of things material. 

¢ 1420 Lyocate M/inor Poemts (2840) 5 Alle myscheffes from 
him to abrigge. 31605 Play of Stucley (1878) 186 But ’tis not 
thou, nor any power but his. . That can abridge my pur- 
pose. 1639 Futrer //oly War (1840) u, xxxi. 91 She retired 
herself to Sebaste, and abridged her train from state to 
necessity. 1748 Smottett Kod. Xand. (1804)xxv. 172 Spoons 
. . two of which were curtailed in the handles, and the other 
abridged in the lip. 1822 Scotr Wigel vi. Sir Mungo... 
laid on his hilt his hand, or rather his claw, (for Sir Rullion’s 
broadsword had abridged it into that form). 

5. To curtail, to lessen, to diminish (rights, privi- 
leges, advantages, or authority). 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 152 Largesse it is, whose privilege 
There may non avarice abrege. 1534 More Ox Passton Wks. 
1557, 1356/2 His former feare shall no whit abridge his re- 
warde. 165: Hoses Leviathan u. xxvi. 138 The naturall 
Liberty of man may by the Civill Law be abridged. 1702 
Pore aan. and May 489 He watch'd her night and day, 
Abridg’d her pleasures, and confin'd her sway. 176z Hume 
Hist. Eng. 1. viii. 178 A tribunal whose authority he had 
himself attempted to abridge. 1853 F. W. Ropertson Serw. 
Ser. 11. xvi. 207 The Apostle Paul counsels these men to 
abridge their Christian liberty. 

6. With a person :—Const. of, rarely from, in. To 
stint, to curtail in; to deprive of ; to debar from. 

1303 K. Brunne Hand. Synne 11950 Whan of synne pou art 
abreggede. 1523 Fitznerpert Surveying (1539) iv. 8 It 
were agayne reason to abrydge a man of his owne righte, 
1596 Suaks. Merch. Ven.1.i. 126 Nor do I now make mone 
to be Foes From such anoblé rate. 1692 SoutH 12 Sere. 

oL. I. 


33 


(1697) I. 33 Much tied and abridged in his freedom. 1768 
BLacksToNne Corn. 1. 154 The legislative therefore cannot 
abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has 
by law, without it’s own consent. 1839 H. Rocers Assays 
If. iii. 147 The language, abridged of its native power, 
needed this transfusion of fresh blood. 

tAbri‘dge, 54. Obs. rare—'. [f.the vb.] A con- 
denscd form, an epitome, a compendium. 

1634 T. Hersert Travarle 2 Great Brittaine. . contains the 
summe and abridge of all sorts of excellencies. 

Abridged (abridgd), pf/. a. [f. ABRIncE v. + 
-ED.] Shortened, cut short; contracted, condensed. 

¢1370 Wyceur Kule of St. Francis Wks. 1880, on may 
haue breuyaries, pat is small sauteris or abreggid. 1490 
Caxton /fow to Die 23 Thus endeth the trayttye abredged 
of the arte to lerne well to deye. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. 
Ef. 298 In our abridged and septuagesimall ages, it is ve 
rare. . to behold the fourth gencration. 128129 Scott /vanh, 
xiv. (1820 I. 291) In heaven's name, said he, to what purpose 
serve these abridged cloaks? 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I. App. 651 This account appears in an abridged form. 


Abridgedly (abri-dzédli), adv. [f. pree. +-L¥2.] 
In a shortened or concise form. 

1801 Wooonouse in PArl, Trans. XCI. 98 A method of 
abridgedly representing the sine etc. of an arc, /éid. 100 
Which series 1s abridgedly expressed by the symbol. 

Abridger (4bri-dza1). [f. ABripce v + -ER1,] 
One who or that which abridges, shortens, or makes 
abridgments; a summarizer, synoptist, or compiler. 

1555 Fardle of Factions u. iv. 137 | rather fansie. . to 
folowe the founteines of the first Authours, then the brokes 
of abredgers. 1651 tr. Bacon, ei and Death 2x The Great 
Abridger of Age was the Floud. eed Burnet 39 A rticles 
(1700) xxii. 222 He was an Abridger of a larger Work. 1858 
H. Mitrer Sch. §& Schoolm. 451 A concocter of paragraphs, 
or an abridger of Parliamentary debates. 

Abridging (Abri-dzin), 4/.55. [f ABRIDGE v. + 
-ING1.] The act or process of shortening the dura- 
tion of any thing, or lessening it; or of making a 
short compendium or abstract of a larger work. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. 168 Yit avaylen thay to abrigging 
of the peyne of helle. 1475 Boke of Noblesse 31 The said 
chieftein must pay his men.. bethout any defalking [or] 
abbregging of here wagis. 1611 Biste 2 J/ace. ii. 26 This 
paineful labour of abridging . . was not easie, but a matter 
of sweat. 1676 CLarENoon Surv, Leviathan 297 The abridg- 
ing his universal jurisdiction. ae ¥ 

bridgment, abridgement (abri-dzmént), 
also 6 abrygement. Spelt abridgment as early 
as 7. [a. OFr. abregement f. abréger + -MENT as if 
from a L. *abbrevidmentum.] 

1. The act or process of abridging or shortening ; 
a shortening of time or labour; a curtailment of 
privileges. 

1494 FABYAN vi. clxi. 154 His sayde sone .. was a cause 
of the abrygement, or shortynge of his dayes. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen, V,v. Cho. 44 Then brooke abridgement; and your 
eyes aduance After your thoughts, straight backe againe to 
France. c 1660 Soutn Sev. (1715) I. 5 Wilt thou demon- 
strate, that there is any Delight in a Cross, any Comfort in 
violent Abridgments. 1774 Bryant JZythol. 1. 80 The name 
of Cyrus seems to have suffered an abridgment of this nature. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 111. 48 Irregular vindications of 
public liberty. . are almost always followed by some tempo- 
rary abridgments of that very liberty. a 

b. (2) fg. A means of shortening or whiling away. 
(The sense may be 3.) 

1590 Suaks. Mids. N. D. v. i. 39 Say, what abridgement 
haue you for this euening? What maske? What musicke? 

2. An abridged state or condition; a shortened 
form ; abbreviation. 

1797 Goowin Engutrer i. vi. 41 We must not. . read them 
inabridgment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 751 The 
account given is essentially the same, with some ahridgements 
and verbal differences. 

3. A compendium of a larger work, with the de- 
tails abridged, and less important things omitted, 
but retaining the sense and substance ; an epitome, 
or abstract. 

4523 FitzHersert Surueying 30 He wyll cause his audy- 
toure to make a value in maner of a bridgement of all the 
sayd minystre accomptes. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref. 2 One 
that extinguished worthy whole volumes to bring his abridge- 
ments into request. 1734 tr. ollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1.163 
I shall in the first place give the principal events of it in a 
chronological abridgment. 1876 Freeman Novo. Cong. I. 
App. 694 His narrative is a mere meagre abridgement. 

b. An epitome or compendium of any subject, 
which might be treated much more fully; a concise 
record, or instance ; a synopsis ; a representation 
in miniature. 

1609 Skene Nee. Afajest. 4 The Crowner, or the Schiref 
. . sall take inspection of his wounds, quha is slane, & sall 
cause their Clerk make ane abrigement of them. 1625 Bacon 
Essays (1862) 128 To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridge- 
ment of a Monarchy. 1655 Futter CA. Hest. vi. 327 In- 
gratitude is the abridgement of all basenesse. 1702 Aopison 
Medals wt. 154 You represented your ancient coins as 
abridgements of history. 1774 Gotosmitu AXefal. 94 Here 
lies David Garrick, describe me whocan; An abridgment of 
all that was pleasant in man. 1826 Scotr Mal. Jfalagr. 
Let. i. 4, A filthy little abridgement of a crocodile. 

4. Law. The leaving out of certain parts of a 
plaintiff's demand, in which case the writ still 
holds good for the remainder. 

164: Termes de la Ley 4 Abridgement of a plaint or de- 
maund. 

+Abriped, [irreg. f. abrif-cre.] ‘Ravishcd.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 


ABROAD. 


Abroach (abra«t{), adv. prop. phrase. Also 
4-5 abroche, abroache. [f. A frep.! instate of + 
Broacn.] 

1. Broached; pierccd; in a condition for letting 
out or yiclding liquor. To set abroach: to 
broach, to pierce and leave running. 

1393 GowER Conf. II. 183 Right as who set a toune abroche, 
He percede the harde roche. c14g0 J. Russett, Nurture 
in Babees Book 121 So when pow settyst a pipe abroche 
good [sone,] do aftur my lore. 1§94 PLat Jewell-house u. 
15 There is none [of the fatts of wine] worth the tasting, 
but that onlie which is abroach. 1697 Drypen Virgil Wks. 
1806 II, 218 The jars of gen’rous wine. . He set abroach, 
and for the feast prepar’d. 1751 SmMottett Per. Pickle (1779) 
IT. Ixvi. 226 There was a butt of strong beer abroach in the 
yard. 31855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. xvii. 67 Hogsheads 
of ale and claret were set abroach in the streets. 

b. fig. 

1533 More Debel. Salem v. Wks. 15574 39/2 They [the new 
brotherhood] be a barel of poyson, y* the dyuel hath late set 
abroche, 1633G. Hersert Temple 29, Agonte 15 That juice, 
which on the crosse a pike Did set again abroach. 1662 
H. More Antid. agst. Ath. (1712) i. vii. 59. There was a 
general Provision of Water, by setting the Mountains and 
Hills abroach. 

2. Hence, Ina state to be diffused or propagated ; 
afloat; afoot; astir. To set abroach: to broach, 
to set a-foot, to publish or diffusc. 

1s28 More //eresyes iv. Wks. 1557, 284/2 Ascribing al our 
dedes to destenie.. they ..set al wretchednes abroche. 
1sgr Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 1. i, 111 Who set this auncient 
quarrell new abroach? 1621 Seeep /fist. Bret. (1632) 1x. 
xxiii, 1130 These stirres thus abroach, the Earle was sent 
into those parts. 1638 Witkins Discov, New World (1684) 
n, 2 Let but some upstart Heresie be set abroach, 1742 
Younc Night Th... 465 Hast thou no friend to set thy mind 
abroach? 1835 Browninc Paracel. 31 But ‘twas not my de- 
sire to set abroach Such memories and forebodings. 

+ Abroa‘ch,v. 0ds. Also 4-5 abroche. [a.OFr. 
abrochie-r, abroche-r, f. a prep. to+ drocher to prick, 
pierce; see Broacu.] 

1. To pierce (a cask, ete.) so as to let the liquor 
flow out. 

€34386 Cuaucer Wyf of Bathes Prof. 177 Whethir thou 
wilt sippe Of thilke tonne, that I schal abroche. 1440 
Prompt, Parv. Abbrochyn or attamyn a vesselle of drynke, 
Attamino, 1§30 PALsGR. 425/2 1 abroche, I set abroche a 
vessell, Fe broche. . Abroche our wyne of Beaune. 

2. jig. To give vent or utterance to. 

e3r3a5 £. FE. Allit. Poems A. 1122 pen glory & gle wat3 nwe 
abroched. 1430 Lyocate Chron. Troy 1. x. Thus she.. 
After swete the bitter can a broche. 


Abroad (4br6-d), adv. and frep. Forms: 3-428 
brod, 4 a-brood, 5 on brode, 5-6 a-brode, 6 
abroade, 6- abroad. [f. A fref.! on, in, at + 
Broap a. Cf. a-long, al large, and A-BREDE, OE. 
on brede, mod. Se. a breid.] 

A. adv. 

1. Broadly, widely, at large, over a broad or wide 
surface. 

1297 R. Giouc. 542 That win orn abrod so, That it was pite 
gret of so much harm ido. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour. 
g viij b, Plenty of sylke and clothe of gold was there abrode. 
16:r Biate Rom. v. 5 The loue of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xiv. 216 Pour it on it and 
spread it abroad with a rolling-pin. 1839 CarLyLe Chartism: 
(1858) iii. 14 Would to Heaven one could preach it abroad 
into the hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam. 

b. Widely asunder, with the fragments or portions 
widely scattered. 

c1260 E. E. Poems (1862) 6 Al pat pou wan here wip pine, 
a-brofd] pin eir sal wast it al. cx400 Afol. for Lollards 73 
He bat gedrep not wip Me, he sckaterib a brod. 1483 Cax- 
TON Golden Leg. 165/2 A man in that companye.. smote 
hym on the heed that his brayne fyl alle abrode. 1588 
Suaks. Jit, A. 1v.i. 106 The angry Northerne winde Will 
blowe these sands like Sibels leaues abroad. 1654 G. Goo- 
oarp in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 79 The Parliament had 
already taken the Government abroad, (in pieces was meant,) 
and had altered and changed it. 1875 B. Taytor Faust? I. x. 
127 Then a chance will come, a holiday, When, piece by 
piece, can one abroad the things display. 

c. Widely apart, with the parts or limbs wide 
spread. 

¢ 1430 Syr Generides 4487 With his armes spred on brode 
To Ismael his brodre he rode. c 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. 
C. 242 He wille sprede his armes on brade [1450 abrade]. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Aungs xix. 14 Whan Ezechias had re- 
ceaued the letters. . [he] layed them abrode before the Lorde. 
1598 GeraroE Herball 1. xxxv. $5. 50 But the leaues be 
more spred abroad. 1627 Bacon New Atlantis 6 At his 
coming he did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad. 
1769-90 Sir J. ReyvNnotos Disc. (1876) x. 15 The locks of 
the hair are flying abroad in all directions. 1847 Loncr. 
Evan. 1, v, 116 Stretched abroad on the seashore motionless 
lay his form. 

td. Hence, Nawt. ‘An old word for sfread pa. 
pple.; as all sail aéroad.’ Smyth Sarlor’s Word-Be. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. cxxxvi,1 The Dragon Fregat appearing 
with Dutch Colours abroad, the Captain. . remanded his 
Men. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Mil. Mem. 1. 187 The Admiral 
made the signal . . for those who were to lead, to do so with 
the starboard tacks abroad by a wind. 

2. Wt. At large; freely moving about; and Se 
current in the outside world. ; 

cx1soo Robin Hood u. vii. 11 Sad news I hear there_is 
abroad, I fear allis not well. 1638 Starkey England 148 For 
I wot not whether I may speke thys a-brode. 1588 Saks. 
L.L.L..1. i. 190 Ther’s villanie abroad, this letter will tell 
you more. 1699 Bexttev Phalaris 364 In the interval of 
time between then. . these pretended Laws of Charondas 
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ABRODIETICAL. 


came abroad. 1704 Ray Creation 11. 288 What is abroad 
round about us in this aspectable World. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 365 He was perfectly aware of the suspicions 
which were abroad. 

8. Out of one’s house or abode; out of doors ; 


out in the open air. 

1377 Lanai. P. PZ B. u.176 To bere bischopes aboute, 
abrode in visytynge. 1553 Upatt Roister Doster (1869) 42 
I bid him keepe him warme at bome For if he come abroade, 
he shall cougb mea mome. 1597 SHaAks. 2 fen. JV, 1. 1. 107 
I am glad to see your Lordship abroad: I heard say your 

“Lordship was sicke. I hope your Lordship goes abroad by 
aduise. 1663 GERBIER Counsel 101 Any floor level with the 
ground receives more dirt from abroad. 1728 Youne Love 
of Fame (1757) Vv. 127 Tho’ sick to death, abroad they safely 
roam. 1841 Borrow Zzuca/i I. iv. 296 He found me not, as 
I was abroad dining with a friend. 1859 JeEpHson Brittany 
iii. 23 The whole population was abroad, either reaping or 
threshing. .1/od. The badger ventures abroad only after dusk. 

4. Out of the home country; in or into foreign 
lands. Fyrom abroad: from foreign lands. 

¢1450 Loxeticu Grail xxxvii. 679 Estward ayens the sonne 
lokeden they there Ful fer abrod into the Se. 1559 ALyr- 
roure for Mag. Salisbury xv. 7 The one at home, the other 
abrode in Fraunce. 1605 Snaxs. Macé. v. viii. 66 Calling 
home our exil’d Friends abroad. 1719 De For Crzsoe 1. 5, 
I resoly'd not to think of going Abroad any more, but to 
settle at Home. 1832 Hr. Martineau //717/ & Vadley vi. 85 
The Welsh iron-masters had now rivals abroad. 1849 Macav- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1.317 At the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second, great part of the iron which was used in the 
coun was imported from abroad. 1866 Gro. ExioT 
Felix Holt Epil. 429 He was understood to have gone to 
reside at a great distance; some said ‘abroad,’ that large home 
of ruined reputations. 

5. Wide of the mark or the truth ; ‘out,’ astray. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. (C. D. ed.) vi. 33 I’m onlya little 
abroad, that’s all. 1842 THackeray Van. Fair t.5 At the 
twelfth round tbe latter champion was all abroad, as the 
saying is, and had lost all presence of mind. 1876 M. Arno_p 
Lit. & Dogma 244 The first deals successfully with nearly 
the whole of life, while the second is all abroad in it. 

B. prep. [The adv. with place expressed}. Out, 
over, throughout. Ods. or arch. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotssart 1. ccxxxv. 330 So then the 
prince’s host spred abrode that countre. 1653 BaxTER Peace 
of Conse. 51 [They] will proclaim abroad the world tbat our 
Ministers are Legalists. 1662 STILLINGFLEET Orig. Sac7. 
(ed. 3) vi. § 5. 99 And walk abroad the world. 

* Used as adj.; and elliptically for go abroad. 

isso Lever Sermons 29 Their riches muste abrode in the 
countrey, to bie fermes. 1615 CuHapMaNn Odyssey xvi. 551 
Then to the queen was come Tbe Wooers’ plot, to kill her 
son at home, Since their abroad design had miss’d success. 
1676 CoTTERELL tr. Cassandra vi. 97 We must abroad again. 

Abroad, occ. by confusion for ABoaRD, ABROoD. 


+ Abrodietical, 2. or sé. Obs.—° [f. Gr. dBpobi- 
ait-os living delicately +-1caL.] ‘A delicate per- 
son.’ Cockeram 1612. ‘Feeding daintily, delicate, 
luxurious,’ Minsheu 1627. Prob. never used. 

Abrogable (« brogab’l), a. [f. L.abraga-re: see 
ABROGATE + -BLE; as if ad. L. *abrdgabelzs.] Cap- 
able of being abrogated or done away with. 

1599 Sanpys Exropz Spec. (1632) 40 It is cleerly contrarie 
to such a positive Law of God, . . no way abrogable or dis- 
pensable with. ax718 Penn 7vacts in Wks. 1726 I. 686 Bue 
those Things that are abrogable, or abrogated in the Great 
Charter, were neuer a Part of the Fundamentals. 


Abrogate (z'brogét), a. and pple. arch., also 
3-7 abrogat. [ad. L. abvogat-us pa. pple. of abro- 
gare to repeal, cancel (f. aé off, away, + ragare to 
propose a law). In earlier use than the verb to 
ABROGATE, whence also a new participle abrogated, 
now more generally used.] Repealed, annulled, can- 


celled, abolished by authority. 

1450 CapGrave Chron. 181 So that statute was abrogat, 
and no lengerkept. 1538 StarKeY “ngland 102 Ther be few 
lawys and statutys, in parlyamentys ordeynyd, but, by pla- 
cardys and lycence . . they are broken and abrogate. 1552-5 
Latimer Seri. & Rem. (1845) 244 That no curate command 
the even to be fasted of an abrogate holiday. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. Majest. Pref. A7 Some of them are abrogat, be pos- 
teriour lawes, or be desuetude, are obscured. 1635 N. R. tr. 
Camden's Eliz. Introd., Lawesinade by King Henry theeight 
against the Protestants are repealed . . the Masse is abrogate. 
@ 1845 SouTHEY /uscriptions xlv. Wks. III. 177 The promise 
on the Mount vouchsafed, Nor abrogate by any later law. 

Abrogate (a brogeit), v. Pa. pple. 5-7 abro- 
gat, abrogate; 6- abrogated. [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed.]} 

1. To repeal (a law, or established usage), to an- 
nul, to abolish authoritatively or formally, to cancel. 

1526 TiNpDaLe //eé, viii. 13 In that he sayth a new testa- 
ment he hath abrogat the olde. 1553 Witson Rhetorigue 
24 b, They abrogate suche vowes as were proclaimed to be 
kept. 1649 Mitton £zkonokl. 46 Doubtless it repented hin 
to have establish’d that by Law, which he went about so 
soon to abrogat by the Sword. 1666 Fu.ver //rst. Cambr. 
(1840) 157 Thus was the pope’s power fully abrogated out of 
England. 1775 Burke Sp. Concil. with Amer. Wks. III. 60 
We wholly abrogated the ancient government of Massa- 
chuset. 1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts ww. § 26. 305 The Law 
of the as .. Was not rejected nor contradicted by the Gos- 
pel... but simply abrogated by being absorbed. 1862 Lp. 
BrovGHam Arit. Constitn. i. 22 But the same power which 
formed these rules may abrogate or suspend them. 

2. To do away with, put an end to. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. L. L.1Vv. ti. 55 Perge, good M. Holofernes, 
perge, so it shall please you to abrogate scurilitie. 1634 T. 
Hersert Sravaile 141 Bches say aj] the world was a para- 
dice till sinne abrogated its glory. 185: Mrs. Browninc Casa 
Guidi Wind. 95 Pay certified, yet payers abrogated. 1855 
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OweEN Shel. & Teeth 86 In the whales the movements of these 
vertebrze upon one another are abrogated. 


Abrogated (x brogeitéd), fp’. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Abolished by authority, annulled. 

1709 STRYPE Ann. Ref. xxvii. 283 The open observers of 
abrogated [fasting-]days to be punished. 1879 Farrar SZ. 
Paul I. 3 The heavy corpse of an abrogated Levitism. 


Abrogating (x:brogéitin), v/. sb. [£ ABRo- 
GATE v.+-ING1.] The act or process of repealing, 
annulling, or authoritatively abolishing; abroga- 
tion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

31577 tr. Budlinger, Decades (1592) 410 The abrogating of the 
lawe consisteth in this that followeth. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
(185x) Introd. 9 We have an expresse law of God .. whereof 
our Saviour with a solemn threat forbid the abrogating. 
1664 H. More Myst. /#ig.,103 The nulling of the Authority 
of S. Paul's writings were the abrogating of the very Law 
of Christ. od. Before abrogating the law. = 

Abrogation (xbrégéi-fan). [ad. L. abrogation- 
em repeal, n. of action, from abrogare: see ABRO- 
GATE a. Perhaps immed. from Fr. abrogation 16th c. 
in Littré.] The act of abrogating ; repeal or aboli- 
tion by authority. (Not now used of persons or 


things concrete.) 4 

1535 CovERDALE Jai, iii. Contents, Off the abrogacion of 
the olde leuiticall presthoode. 1617 Fanua Ling. 1041 To re- 
peale a statute is as much as an abrogation. 165: Hospes 
Leviathan un. xxvii. 157 The Command, as to that particular 
fact, isan abrogation of the Law. 1692 S. Jounson (¢7f/e) An 
Argument proving, that the Abrogation of King James by 
the People..was according to the Constitution. 1734 tr. 
Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. Préf. 48 The universal sorrow 
which the abrogation of that feast would occasion. 1866 
Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. iv. 83 The act would be oppres- 
sive .. and the abrogation ofa settled right. 

Abrogative (x'brégeitiv), a [f. L. abrogat- 
ppl. stem of abvogdre+-1VE.] Having the quality 
of abrogating. 

Mod. A statute abrogative of these privileges. 

Abrogator (x brogeitaz). [f, ABROGATE v.+-OR, 
-ER1.] Onewho abrogates orauthoritatively repeals. 

1599 SANDys Europzx Spec. (1632) 96 Abrogators and dis- 
fensers against the Lawes of God. 1633 1. Apams Ex. 
2 Pet. ii.7 (1865) 359 Not an abrogater of the ceremonial, but 
a filler of the law moral. 

+ Abroge, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. abroge-r:—L. 
abroga-re: see ABROGATE.] = ABROGATE. 

c1450 in Hattam Afiddle Ages (1872) I11. 188 Nor might by 
his last will nor otherwise altre, change, nor abroge. 

Abroken, obs. pa. pple. of ABREAK and BREAK. 

Abron, abroun, abrun(e, obs. ff. AUBURN. 

Abrood (abrz-d), adv. prop. phr.also 3-4 abrode. 
[A frep.1 + Broop sd.] On its brood or eggs ; hatch- 
ing eggs; breeding young, mischief, etc. 

a1250 Owl & Nightingale 518 So sone so thu sittest abrode, 
Thu for-lost al thine wise. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
(1495) x11. ii. 409 The egle is a foule that selde syttyth abrood 
and selde hath byrdes. 1586 Hooker Givaldus’s Hist. Irel, 
II. 153/2 That Romish cockatrice, which a long time had set 
abrood vpon hir egs, had now hatched hir chickins. 1656 
J. Trapp ExJ. Matt. v. 8 (1868) 48b, The natural heart is 
Satan’s throne ..he sits abrood upon it. 1694 App. San- 
cRoFT Sev. 135 The Spirit of God sate abrood upon the 


‘whole rude Mass, as Birds upon their Eggs. 


+ Abroo'k, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. tit 
Brook v.] To brook, endure, bear. 

1592 SHAKS. 2 Hen. VJ, 11. iv. 10 Sweet Nell, ill can thy 
Noble Minde abrooke The abiect People, gazing on thy face. 


Abrupt (abrz’pt), a. and sé. [ad. L. abrupt-us 
broken off, precipitous, disconnected, pa. pple. of 
abrumtp-cre, {. ab off + rump-ére to break.] 


+1. Broken away (from restraint). Ods. 
1583 Stuspes Anat. Abuses (1877) 23 There is not a people 


more abrupte, wicked, or perverse, liuing upon the face of the 
Earth. 

2. Broken off, terminating in a break. ? Obs. 

1607 TorsELt Sevfents (x653) 603 The voyce of Serpents. . 
differeth from all other Beasts hissing, in the length thereof: 
for the hissing of a Tortoise is shorter and more abrupt. 
161 Speep Hist. Brit, ur. xxxix. § 5. 344 The Circle of their 
liues are oftentimes abrupt before it be drawn to the full 
round, 1634 CuittincwortH Charity by Cath. 1. ii. §9 Of 
Ecclesiastes he (Luther) saith, ‘This book is not full, there 
are in it many abrupt things.’ 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufi. 
s.v. Amitanthus, The bodies of it are flexile and elastic, and 
composed of short and abrupt filaments. 

3. Characterized bysudden interruption or change; 
unannounced and unexpected ; sudden, hasty. 

1s9r Suaks. 1 Fen. VJ, 1. iii. 30 My lady craues, To know 
the cause of your abrupt departure? a1725 Pore Odyssey 
1. 413 Abrupt, with eagle speed she cut the sky, Instant in- 
visible to mortal eye. 1834 H. Miter Sc. & Leg. (1857) 
xxvill. 420 The motions of the vessel were so fearfully abrupt 
and violent. 1871 BrowntnGc Salaustion 2135 Nor, of that 
harsh, abrupt resolve of thine, Any relenting is there! 

b. Of literary style: Passing suddenly from 
thought to thought or phrase to phrase. 

1636 B. Jonson Discovery (J.) Vhe abrupt stile, which hath 
many breaches, and doth not seem to end but fall. 1763 J. 

BROWN Poctry & Music § 5.84 His [Aeschylus’] Imagery and 
Sentiments are great; his Style rugged and abrupt. 1877 
Sparrow Serm. vii. 93 In short, he is abrupt, in order to 
awake attention, and give it a right direction. 

4. Precipitous, steep. 

1618 Botton Fors 11. xil. 126 [11¢e] walled Macedoniaevery 
where in. . by planting Castlesin abrupt places, 1726 THom- 
son $Winter 9g Tumbling thro’ rocks abrupt, and sounding 
far. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 2 Across this valley is an abrupt 


ABRUPTNESS. 


mean that the ravines of Jerusalem are so deep and abrupt as 
those of Luxembourg. ' 

5. a. Bot. Coming to a sudden termination ; not 
tapering off, trancated. b. Geo/. Of strata: Suddenly 
cropping out and presenting their edges. 

1833 LyeLtt Princ. Geol. 111.197 The Meerfelder Maar is a 
cavity of far greater size . . the sides presenting some abrupt 
sections of inclined secondary rocks. 1854 BaLrour Sot. 395 
The Tulip-tree, remarkable for its abrupt or truncated leaves. 

B. sé. An abrupt place; a precipice, chasm, or 
abyss. (?Only in loc. cit.) 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 409 Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive The happy Ile. 

+ Abrupt (abra‘pt), v. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. cor-rupt, dis-rupt.] 
To break off, sever ; to interrupt suddenly. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1656)1.§313 Buzzing tby 
praises which shal never die, Till death abrupts them. 1646 
— Pseud, Ep. 323 The effects of whose activity are not pre- 
cipitously abrupted, but gradually proceed to their cessa- 
tions. 1682 — Ch. Morals (1756) 100 The insecurity of their 
enjoyments abrupteth our tranquillities. 

Abrupted (Abrz:ptéd), A//.a. rare. [f. ABRUPTZ. 
+-ED.] Suddenly broken off; abrupt. 

1633 Forp Love's Suc. m1. iii. (1811) 409 Did not I note your 
dark abrupted ends Of words half spoke; your ‘wells, if 
all were known’? i 

Abruptedly (abrz ptédli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an abrupt or hurried manner ; abruptly. 

1847 Grote Hest. Greece IV. u1. 1. 380 (1862) Abruptedly and 
unexpectedly, 

Abruption (abrz‘pfen). [ad. L. abruption-em 
breaking off, n. of action f. abrump-cre. See AB- 
RUPT.] ‘ 

1. A breaking off, an interruption, a sudden break 
(in a narrative, etc.). arch. 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cv. 1. 11.69 7». O Cressida, how often 
haue I wisht me thus? C7. Wisht my Lord? the gods 
grant? O my Lord. Z». What should they grant? what 
makes this pretty abruption? @1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. vi. 
211 The pseudo-prophetical spirit .. is also conjoined with 
alienations and abruptions of mind. 1779 JoHNson L. P., 
Cowley (1816) 40 Thoughts, which to a reader of less skill 
seem thrown together by chance are concatenated without 
any abruption. 1868 Mirman S?. Paul's ii. 4o Sudden and 
total abruption of all intercourse. s 

2. A sudden snapping or breaking ; the breaking 
away of portions of a mass. 

1657 Tomuinson Renoz’s Disp. 145 Effsed by the abrup- 
tion of the glasses. 1860 J. P. Kennepy Horse Shoe Robin- 
son viil. 97 A cleft, which suggested the idea of some sudden 
abruption of the earth. 1866 Reader x Sept. 767 The work 
of abruption, or hollowing out, during the embryonic state 
is little less active than that of secretion or building up. 
1879 Bryant Pract. Surg. II. 8 The removal of the softer 
kinds of polypi should always be by abruption. 

Abruptly (Sbro“ptli), adv. [f. ABRUPTa@. + -L¥2.] 
In an abrupt manner. Hence, A 

1. With a sudden break off, without warning or 
preparation, suddenly. 

1590 GREENE Neuer too late (1600) 18 And soas I begun 
passionately, I breake offabruptly. Farewell. 1670 Mitton 
P.R&.1.10 Now missing him their joy so lately found, So 
lately found, and so abruptly gone. 1783 Cowrer Leét. Nov. 
24 Wks. 1876,149 Your mother wants room for a postscript 
so my lecture must conclude abruptly. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick, (C. D. ed.) xxii. 171 ‘ Will you let me take the bundle 
now?’ asked Nicholas, abruptly changing the theme. 1862 
AnsteD Channel Isl. (ed. 2) 1.1. 3 Fifty miles more to the 
east . . the French coast abruptly bends round to the north. 

2. Interruptedly, with sudden breaks. 

x607 TorseLt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 586 The body [of 
the Civet-cat]..having divers & ancy black spots scat- 
tered abruptly throughout. 1618 Botton /lorus Pref., The 
varietie of matter makes the minde abruptly flit from one 
thing to another. 1850 Lyncu 7heoph. Trinal. ix. 162 The 
generations do not succed each other abruptly, but pass one 
into the other like the pictures in dissolving views. 

3. Precipitously. 

1623 Bincuam Xexofhon sg The Carduchan Mountaines 
being abruptly steepe, lay directly hanging ouer the same 
Riuer. 1877 Kincrake Crimea (ed. 6) III. 1. 3 It is the high 
land nearest to the shore which falls most abruptly. 

4. Bot. With a sudden termination ; as abriuptly 
pinnate, when several pairs of leaflets are formed 


without an intermediate one at the end. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Scabiosa succisa .. Root- 
stock short, abruptly truncate. /did. 18 Fumaria densiflora 
. « lower petal abruptly dilated at the tip. 

Abruptness (4brz‘ptnés). [f. ABRUPT a.+ 
-NESs.] The state or quality of being abrupt. Hence, 

1. Suddenness, unexpectedness of action. 

1603 B. Jonson Pt. of King’s Entert’mt. Wks. 1846, 533 
Pardon, if my abruptnesse breed disease. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No.139 7 The beginning {of Samson Agonistes] is 
undoubtedly beautiful and proper, opening with a graceful 
abruptness. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. (C. D. ed.) xxii. 176 
Nicholas could not refrain from smiling at the abruptness of 
the question. 

2. The presence of sudden breaks ; the roughness 
or interruption thereby caused ; esf. ruggedness in 
literary style or social manner. 

1642 Howe.t For. Trav. (1869) § 12. 58 Some other lan- 
guages..as having no abruptnesse of Consonants, have 
some advantage of the English. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. 
1v. 173 Crystallized Bodies found in the perpendicular In- 
tervalls have always.. Abruptness at the end of the Body 
whereby it adhered to the Stone.. wbich Abruptness is 
caused by its being broke off from it. 1772 J. WaRTON Ess. 
on Pope i. to Pope lengthened the abruptness of Waller, and 


ridge. ¢1854 STANLEY Sinai & Padlest. (1858) iii. 167, [donot | at the sametime contracted the exuberance of Dryden. /éid. 


ABRUTALIZE. 


ii, 27 The abruptness and brevity of the sentences are much 
in character. 1865 Mrs. WuitNEY Gayworthys (1879) xxiii. 
214 Full of little merry sarcasms and abruptnesses. 1874 
Athengum May 2, A certain abruptness in his manner, and 
.. scant appreciation of her society, at once repel her and 
pique her curiosity. 

3. Precipitousness, ruggedness, steepness. 

16z0 Howe t Lett, (1650) I. 38 I had much ado to reach 
hither; for besides the monstruous abruptness of the way, 
these parts of the Pyreneys.. are never without thieves. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text. Book Geol. ii. 40 Breadth or abrupt- 
ness of its valleys, ‘ 

Abrutalize, v. rare—'. [f. A- Aref. 11, inten- 
sive + BRUTALIZE; cf. a-dastardize.] = BRUTALIZE. 

1795 J. WALKER £ fem, Geog. Pref., To re-apply the abrutal- 
izing scourge. 

Abrygge, obs. form of ABRIDGE v. 

Abs- fre/,, repr. L. aés- the form of AB- off, away, 
from, used before c- g- and /,, as in ads-cessus, abs- 
condere, abs-traelus, abs-tinens. In words that sur- 
vived into OF r. reduced to as-, as as-/raire, as-lenir ; 
subseq. refashioned after L. as abs-dratre, abs-tentr. 
In words taken directly from L. into later Fr. and 
Eng. ads- from the first. 

+ Absce‘de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. abscid-ere 
to depart ; f. abs away + céd-ere to go.] To move 
away, to lose contact. 

1650 Butwer Anthropontet. xvi. 164 By reason of the mo- 
tion of the right Arm, the Scapula is distracted & abscedes. 

+Absce‘dent, a. Ods. [ad. L. abscédent-em pr. 
pple. of adsced-cre: see prec.] ‘Applied formerly 
to those parts which, when the body is in its 
natural condition, are either united or contiguous 
to other parts, but when diseased no longer main- 
tain their union or contact, as the bones, etc., in 
ulceration.’ Mayne 1851; Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Abscess (a‘bsés). [ad. L. adscéss-us a going 
away, an abscess (Celsus), f. adsecdére: see AB- 

SCEDE.] A collection of pus or purulent matter 
formed bya morbid process ina cavity of the body. 

1543 TRAHERON tr. Vigo’s Chirurg. (Interpretn. Strange 
Wordes) Aposteme.. In latyne it is called abscissus. 1615 
H. Crooke Body of Alan 415 The purulent matter of the 
Chest is by Nature euacuated.. lastly by Apostemation or 
abcesse. 1836 Topp Cycl. An. § Ph. 1. 604/2 Few or no abs- 

cesses granulate till they are exposed. 1860 Smites Se/f-help 
iv. 89 It was averred that vaccinated children became ‘ox- 
faced,’ that abscesses broke out to ‘ indicate sprouting horns.’ 

Abscessed (a‘bsést), 7#/. a. [f. prec. +-ED*.] 
Diseased with abscesses. 

1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 11. i. 17 Our sick have finished 
the bear’s head, and are now eating the condemned abscessed 
liver of tbe animal. 

._ t+ Absce'ssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. abscéssion- 
em going away, separation, n. of action £ adbscedire: 
see ABSCEDE. } 

1, Departure, removal; cessation of a pain, etc. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer'’s Bk. of Phys. 98/2 Administre heer- 
of to the Patient after the abscessione of the stitch. 169 
Gaupen Tears of Ch. 3 (D.) [Not] excommunicating himself 
by voluntary Schisme, declared abscession, separation, or 
apostasie. 

2. = ABSCESS. 

1610 BarroucH Meth. Physik. (Nares) If truly it doth turne 
into abscessions .. it shall be lawfull to use medicines which 
can both matter, open, and cleanse the ulcer. 

+ Absce'ssional. Os. rare". [f. ABSCESSION 
+-AL?; cf. processional, Prop.adj. se.‘order, decree.’] 
A permission or command to depart. 

1656 J. Trare Exp. Matt. xix. 7 (1868) 216/1 It was true that 
Moses commanded .. that he should give her an abscession- 
ale, a bill of divorcement. 

Abscind (Xbsirnd), v. arch. [ad. L. adscznd- 
ére to tear or cut off, f. ab off, away + sctxdére to 
tear, rend.} To cut off. /ét. and fg. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Abscinded, cut off. 1731 Baitey, Abscind, 
to cut off. 1750 Jounson Rambler No.go ?g When two syl- 
lables likewise are abscinded from the rest, they evidently 
want some associate sounds to make them harmonious, 1861 
Hook Lives of Archbps. |. iii. 145 The flowing locks at the 
back of his head were abscinded. 

Absci'nded, ///. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Cut off. 

@1733 R. Nortu Lives of Norths III. 125 The worst 
grievance [of the shrievalty] was the executioner coming to 
him for orders touching the abscinded members, and to know 
where to dispose of them. 

+ Absci-se, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. abseis- ppl. 
stem of adscid-cre to cut off; f. abs off + cedtre to 
cut. Cf. excise, incise.} To cut off or away. 

1612 WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 90 If the nerve 
shall be wholly abscised, lesser symptomes.. ensue. 

Abscision (£bsi‘zan). [ad. L. adscistGn-em n.of 
action f. absetd-ere to cut off or away: see ABSCISE. 
Adbscisio and abscissto were confused in L., and ads- 
ciston can scarcely be separated from ABSCISSION in 
Eng.] A cutting off or away. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1617) v. 351 [They] cure wilfully 
by abscision that which they might both preserue and heale. 
1767 A. CampseLt Lexiphanes (1774) 105 An abscision of 
vowels, a detruncation of syllables. 

Absciss, abscisse (x'bsis). Geom. ; pl.-es ; 
more commonly in the L. form abscissa (zbsi'sa), pl. 
abscissae;also Eng. abscissas.[L. adsezssa (sc. /inea 
a line) cut off; pa. pple. of absezndere : see ABSCIND.] 


Literally, a line or distance cut off; sfec. the por- 
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: 
tion of a given line intercepted between a fixed 
point within it, and an ordinate drawn to it from 
a given point without it. 

In Conte Sections: the segment (or segments) of _a dia- 

meter (or in a hyperbola, a diameter produced), intercepted 
between the point where it is cut by an ordinate, and the 
bounding curve. In Rectilineal Codrdinates, the segment 
of a given line, x, intercepted between the point where it is 
cut ae another line, y, and that in which it is cut by a line 
parallel to the latter drawn from a given point without it, 
and called the ordinate. 
.1698 De Moivre in PAil. Trans. XX.192 The Abscisse 
corresponding to a certain Area in any Curve. 1748 Hart- 
LEY Observ. on Mant. iil. § 2. 339 The Ordinates & Points 
of the Absciss being given, in the unknown Curve. 1798 in 
Phil. Trans. LAXXVIII. 7 It was found to be a very accu- 
tate parabola, the abscissa of which was 13-85 in. 1841 
Youne Math, Dissert. 1. 10 In what directions the positive 
abscissas and the positive ordinates are usually taken. 1871 
B. Stewart f/eat §141 Let us..reckon the temperatures 
along a line of abscissae after the manner represented in 
the figure. | 

Abscission (bsi:fan). [ad. L. absezsston-em n. 
of action f. adscindére ; see Asscinp. Lit. ‘a tear- 
ing away,’ but confused with ABSCISION, q.v.] 

1. The action or process of abscinding; a cutting 
off or violent separation. /27, and fig. 

1612 WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 387 This abscis- 
sion is not done without great danger of death. 1655 FuLLER 
Church Fist. vt. 299 Abscission is the onely plaster for such 
an incurable Gangrene. 1750 Jounson Kambler No. 88 P12 
The abscission of a vowel 1s undoubtedly vicious when it is 
strongly sounded. 1878 Bryant /’vact. Surg. 1.375 Abscis- 
sion is the removal of that portion of the eyeball situated in 
front of the attachments of the recti muscles. 

+2. The state of being cut off; separation and 
removal, Oés. 

1633 ‘I. ADAMS Comm, 2 Pet. i. 8. (1865) 97 Bearing no 
fruit, they are cut away from the vine; incision is blessed, but 
abscission most wretched. 1649 Jer. Taytor Great kxentp. 
1. §8. 114 He denounced judgement & great severities to 
.- impenitents, even abscission and fire unquenchable. 

+Absci'ssor. Oés. rare. [f. L. adsczss- ppl. 
stem of adscind-cre+-on; as if a. L. *adbsezssor.] 
One that tears or rends asunder. 

1647 Litty Christian Astr. xxviii. 184 We may jnstly call 
him Strong, Hurtfull, Destroyer, Abscissor, because he onely 
destroys and perverts the nature of the Question. 

+ Absco'nce, v. Obs. rare’. [a. MFr. ad- 


seonse-r to hide, f. L. adscons-es a late pa. pple. for | ‘ 


abscondit-us.| ‘To hide, to conceal. 

1572 Lament. of Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems of 16th 
cént. II. 241) With 30ur murning weid absconce my face. 

Absconce (&bskg'ns), 54. [ad. med. L. adseonsa 
a dark lantern, f. adseondére; see prec.] A dark 
lantern used in monasteries (see Du Cange), and at 
lauds and matins in the Roman Catholic church. 

Abscond (&bskg'nd), v. [ad. L. adscond-tre to 
hide or stow away, f. ads off, away + condéye to put 
together, to stow, f. con together+ dére to put.] 

+1. vrans. To hide away, to conceal (anything), 
Obs. or arch, 

1612 WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate Wks, 1653, 388 I advise it 
to be privately absconded for the reputation sake. 1669 
Framsteap in Phil, Trans. WV. 1103 The Moon approaching 
them (Stars of the sth and 6th Magnitude) within 4 or 5 de- 
grees, absconds them to the naked eye. 1699-1703 J. Pom- 
FRET Poet, Wks. (1833) 99 The trembling Alps abscond their 
aged heads In mighty pillars of infernal smoke. 1868 Cus- 
sans Handbk, Heraldry xi. 146 The first is absconded, or 
covered, by the Canton, 

2. refl. (Obs. or areh.) 

1673 in Phil. Trans. VIII. 5180 Before Saturn did abscond 
himself inthe beamsofthe Sun. 1681 WortipceE Syst. Agric. 
258 After a dark night .. the little Fish will then bite best, 
having absconded themselves all night for fear of the greater. 
sls Stryee Eccl. Ment. (1822) Dae ‘The poor man fled from 
place to place absconding himself. : 

3. zr. (by omission of the refl. pron.) ‘To hide 
oneself ; to retire from the public view: generally 
used of persons in debt, or criminals eluding the 
law.’ J.; to go away hurviedly and secretly. 

1865-78 Cuurcttyarp Chippes (1817) 20 He was obliged 
to abscond, & to make his escape, in priest’s attire. 1694 
Fatte Jersey i. 34 The King .. was forced to abscond with 
great danger of his Person, till he found a passage into 
France. 1726 De For f#/ist. Devil (1840) 11. vil. 267 He did 
his devilish endeavour, and stayed till he was forced to ab- 
scond again. 1782 Priesttey Matter & Spirit 1. xvii. 197 
The villain who had absconded for a year would not escape 
punishment. 1865 CartyLe Fred&. Gt. VIII. xvin. xi. 5 Some 
few absconded, leaving their property as spoil. 1870 J. R. 
Lowe. Aly Study Windows 4 In the coldest weather ever 
known the mercury basely absconded into the bulb. 

+Absco'nd, a. Ods. rare—'. [! for ABSCONDED.] 
Hidden from view. 

1719 D’Urrey Prlls (1872) II. 12 Pleased with the thought 
he should sit abscond and see them. 

Absconded (&bskgnded), Af/. a. [f. ABsconp 
+-ED.}] Concealed, hidden away; secluded, secret. 

1691 Woop A Zh. Oxon. 1. col. 83 The Author was living in 
an absconded Condition in Fifteen hundred fifty & six. 1710 
Suartessury Charact. (1737) IL. 1. ii. 402 I am now oblig’d 
to go far in the pursuit of Beauty; which lies very absconded 
and deep. 1834 R. M. Mitnes (Lord Houghton) Jfe. of 
Many Sc. 42 ‘The eager heart was wont To lead us to the 
boar’s absconded rest, Unwearied. 


Abscondedly (&bskgndédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*.} In a concealed manner; in concealment ; 
in retirement. 


‘ Pliny: see ABSCoND.] 


ABSENCY. 


1691 Woop A ¢h. O.ron, 1. col. 537 Ile [Thomas Fitzherbert] 
would now and then hear a sermon.. byan old Roman priest 
that then lived abscondedly in Oxon. 

Abscondence (ibskgndéns), [f. 1. abscond-re 
to ABSCOND +-ENCE; after words a. Fr. -evce :—1.. 
-eniia.) Vhe action or condition of absconding ; 
fugitive concealment, seclusion. 

1880 Masson JMilton V1.1. ii. 162 The place of his retiremeit 
and abscondence was a friend's house in Bartholomew Close. 
1881 Sat. Rev. 5 Mar. 299 Mr. Parnell, though he has since 
returned, has been in abscondence. 

Absconder (bskp-ndaz). [f. Ausconp +-ER}} 
One who absconds ; a runaway from justice. 

175% Smottetr Per. Pickle (1779) 1V. xc. 87 Eternal war 
against the absconder & the rigid creditor. 1864 Realm 
24 Feb. 4 Atrocities perpetrated by Van Diemen’s Land ab- 
sconders in the early days of the gold discovery. 

’ Absconding (a&bskgndin), vd/. sd. [f. Ap- 
1SCOND + -1NG L.] The act of self-concealment ; asecret 
running away from public gaze, or from justice. 

1684 Lutrrett Brief. Rel. (1857) 1. 298 The coming over of 
these Scotchmen.. and their absconding at the first breaking 
out of the plott. 1971§ Burnet //est. own Time (1766) 11. 2x1 
His going out of the way might incline the Jury to believe the 
evidence the more for his absconding. 1849 Macaucay //is¢. 
L£xg. \da-552 Still, however, the king concealed his intention of 
absconding even from his chief ministers. 

Absconding (xbskgndin), Af/. 2. [f. ABsconp 

+-ING*.] Concealing itself, or hiding; retiring, 
secretive ; runaway. 

1692 Brit. Victrix 3 In proud Procession how they go, To 
meet the Lurking and Absconding Foe. 1709 J. Cottirr 

s&ss. Mor. Subj. (ed. 6). 127 When they see. . a remote and 

/absconding kind of Countenance, they conclude it Cain's 

* Mark, 1879 W. H. Dixon Royal Windsor 11. iii. 29 No per- 
son was allowed to shelter and employ absconding men. 

+ Absco‘ndment. Obs. rare—'. [f. ABsconp vz. 

’ +-MENT.] State of concealment ; hiding. 

1658 R. Franck orth. emt. (1821) 336 You may observe 
him in holes or hollow banks... out of which abscondments 
any man may angle him, that contrives but a worm neatly 


* on the end of a wand. 


+ Absconsion. 0s.-° [ad. L. absconsion-em, 
doubtful n. of action f. adscondére, attributcd to 
Hiding, conccalment. 

In Puituips 1658, Bai.ey 1742. 

Absee, absey, absie, obs. forms of ABC. 

Absence (z"bséns), also 4 absens. [a. Fr. ad- 
sence, refash. from OF. ausence:—L. absentia a. of 


state f. absenl-em ABSENT.] 


1. The state of being absent or away (from any 
place); also the time of duration of such state. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7royl. & Cres. 1v. 427 Absens of hire shal 
dryve hire out ofherte. 1393 Gower Conf I. 203 He made 
Edwin his lieutenaunt .. ‘That he the lond in his absence 
Shall reule. ¢1440 Gest: Rom. 1. i. 3 The kny3t.. told him 
howe his wife hadde don in his absence. 1§26 TinpaLe 
Phil. ii. 12 Not when I was present only, but now moche 
more inmyne absence. 1660 Drvpen Astrxva Redux 21 For 
his [Charles I1’s] long absence Church and State did groan. 
719 Youne Busiris u. 1. (1757) 29 Methinks Absence has 
plac’d her ima fairer light. 1754 Rictarpson Grarudison V. 
Mi. 21 She was very variable all that time in her absences. 
1859 Lp. 2; Russet Addr. to Electors of Lond., Among the 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1862 
Trencu Miracles xxviii. 380 Our Lord .. was now returning 
to Capernaum, after one of his usual absences. 1864 TENNy- 
son Ex, Arden 246 She mourn'd his absence as his grave. 
1882 Daily News 3 July 2/1 Other usually prominent members 
were for several hours conspicuous by their absence, 

b. foet. An absent form or face. Cf. presence. 

1866 W. D. Howe t Venetian Life 118 The balconies are 
full of the Absences of gay cavaliers and gentle dames. 1873 
Hicainson Oldport Days i.14 What graceful Absences (to 
borrow a certain poet's phrase) are haunting those windows. 

2. Of things: Want, failure, withdrawal. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) 1X. xxii. 361 Floures 
that open ayenst the sonne closen in the euen for absence of 
the sonne. 1765 Harris Three Treat. 1.24 Was it not the 
Absence of Health, which excited Men to cultivate the Art 
of Medicine. 1847 Carpenter Zool. I. § 239 They [the Eden- 
tata] all agree in the absence of teeth in the front of the jaws. 
1863 Kembre Resid, in Georgia 24 <A total absence of self- 
respect, 

3. Absence (of mind): inattention to what is 
going on ; failure to receive impressions of what is 
present, through preoccupation with other matters; 
involuntary abstraction. 

1710 ADDISON Sfectator No.77 1 continued my walk, re- 
flecting on the little absences and distractions of mankind. 
1728 Younc Love of Fame (1757) 1.103 Absence of mind 
Brabantio turns to fame, Learns to mistake, nor knows his 
brother’s name. 1782 Pricsttey Matter & Spirit 1. x. 129 
Absence of mind is altogether an involuntary thing. 1837 
Cartyce Fr. Rev. I. vir. vi. 366 Disquictude, absence of mind 
is on every face; Members whisper, uneasily come and go. 

4. At Eton College, calling of the roll to ascer- 
tain if all the boys are present, or who arc absent. 

1856 W.N. Lettsom Song of Floggawaya 6 So the Lord of 
Puggawaugun Laid on them aneatra absence; E’en at that 
they snapp'd their fingers. 1865 /’a// Mall Gas. 8 June, 10 
Absence, as it is called at Eton, requiring the presence of 
the boys to answer their names. . 

+ A’bsency. és. rarc—. [ad. L. absenita; see 
ABSENCE, the ordinary form, taken from Fr., while 
absency is a direct adaptation of L..] = ABSENCE. 

1599 Buttes in Arber’s Introd. to Fames 1's Counterblast 
p3 Or Plinies Nosemen (mouthles men) surnam’d, Whose 

reathing nose supply’d Mouths absency. 
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ABSENT. 


Absent (z'bsént), a. and sd. [a. Fr. adsent, re- 
fashioned from OFr. axsent :—L. absent-em pr. pple. 
of ab-suum, ab-esse to be away.] 

A. adj. 
1. Being away, withdrawn from, or not present 


(at a place). 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xxix. 15 Ne to 30u alone I this cove- 
naunt smyte, and thes oothes conferme, but to all present & 
absent. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom, 1. vii. 16 And while (the serpent) 
was absent, ther com a toode, and entrid into the nest. 160% 
Suaxs. ¥ué. C. tv. iii. 156 With this she fell distract, And 
(her Attendants absent) swallow’d fire. 1716-28 Lapy M.W. 
Montacu Let#t. I, xi. 37 I know that you can think of an 
absent friend even in the midst of a court. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 152 13 Letters are written.. to preserve in 
the minds of the absent either love or esteem. 1817 Jas. Mice 
Brit. India 11. v. v. 485 Absent officers were summoned to 
join their corps. . an 

2. Of things: Withdrawn ; wanting, not existing. 

1718 Pore //ad vi. 633 Let numerous fires the absent 
sun supply. 1820 CoLeripGEe / tend (1865) 94 The reason 
is either lost or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly ab- 
sent. 1847 CARPENTER Zool, II. § 523 In fishes the ribs are 
sometimes entirely absent. 1860 Tynpatt Glaciers i. § 17. 
324 Crevasses.. are almost totally absent at the opposite side 
of the glacier. 

3. Of time: Not present, distant, afar off. 

1535 CoveRDALE /s. xiii. 21 And as for Babilons tyme, it is 
at honde, & hir dayes maye not be longe absent. 

4. Absent-minded ; paying no attention to, and re- 
ceiving no impression from, present objects or events. 

1710 STEELE Spectator No. 3074 The whole assembly is 
made up of absent men, that is, of such persons as have lost 
their locality, & whose minds and bodies never keep com- 
pany with one another, 176: Smottetr G2/ Blas (1802) III. 
vull, xiii. 39, I lost all my gaiety, became absent and thought- 
ful; in a word, a miserable animal. 1875 P. G. HamEerToN 
Intell, Life xt.v.429 Deep thinkers are notoriously absent, for 
thought requires abstraction from what surrounds us. 

+ B. sé. One who is absent, an absentee. Odés. 

01425 Wyntown Cronykyl vu.viii.z0o Pe Byschapys pat pare 
ware, Of pa Absentis had na poware For til mak awnser. 
1535-75 App. ParKER Corvesp. 308 How many be resident... 
& in what place and calling the Absents do dwell. 3699 
Burnet 39 Articles (1700) xxviii. 341 Some parts of the Ele- 
ments were sent to the absents, to those in Prison, and par- 
ticularly to the sick. 

C. Comé. absent-minded, a. pre-occupied, = AB- 
SENT a@.4; absent-mindedly, adv. in a pre-occupied 
manner, without active attention, = ABSENTLY; ab- 
sent-mindedness, pre-occupation, = ABSENCE 3. 

1879 CaLDerwoop A/ind & Brain 274 When so occupied a 
person is readily charged with absent-mindedness, and his 
look conveys the impression of remoteness from present in- 
fluences. 3188r H. James, jun. Portrait of a Lady xxxvi. in 
Macm. Mag, XL1V.91 ‘ Do youbelieve him?’ Osmondasked, 
absent-mindedly. 

Absent (bsent), v. [a. Fr. absente-r, ad. L. ab- 
sentd-re to keep away; f. absent-em ; see ABSENT a. ] 

+L. trans. To keep away, detain or withhold from 
being present. Os. 

1530 Parscr. 415, I absente farre out of presence, Fe es- 
foyngne; 1 absent or kepe out of sight, Fe adsente. 1557 
Surrey Aeneid tv, 908 And cruel so absentest me from thy 
death. 1580 Sipxey Arvcadiat.5 They absented his eyes 
from beholding the issue. 1678 Marvett Growth of Popery 
28 The other, the honester Fellow it seems of the two, only 
was absented. 

b. vefl. To keep or withdraw (oneself) away. 

a 1420 OccLteve De Reg. Princ. 1434 From his cure he hym 
absentethe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclxii. 342 The quene 
with the prynce was in the north, and absented her from the 
kynge. 1602 SHaks. //am,. y. ii. 358 If thou did’st euer hold 
me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicitie awhile. 1786 
T. Jerrerson Writings (1859) II. 47, 1.. hope that I may be 
permitted at times to absent myself from this place, 1855 
Macacray Hist, Eng. II]. 378 The Club attempted to in- 
duce the advocates to absent themselves from the bar. 

+ 2. intr. To be or stay away; to withdraw. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4914 Though for a tyme his herte ab- 
sente, It may not fayle, he shal repente. 268 R. Knox ///s¢. 
Rel, Ceyton 137 Then we were bidden to absent, while they 
returned our answers to the King. 1709 in Strype’s Av. 
Ref. xxix. 300 Many absented this afternoon, appearing 
neither in person nor proxy. 

+ 3. trans, (by omission of from; cf. avoid). To 
leave. Obs. rare. 

1695 Luttrect Brief Rel. (1857) 111.520 Bills of high treason 
are found at the sessions against 23 persons, most Romanists, 
who have absented the kingdom. 

+ Absentaneous, ¢ O’s-°. [f. Ansent + 
-ANEOUS, analogous tozzstant-ancous, cf.L. moment- 
aneus.) Wone in absence, pertaining to absence. 

In Battey 1721, Asit 1775, etc. 

Absentation (abséntéfon). fad. med. L. aé- 
sentation-em n. of action f. absenta-re to make ab- 
sent; f. adsent-cm ABSENT. Cf. presentation.] The 
action of absentiny oneself. 

1800 WakerieLpD Let. fo fox Mar. 13 Vour absentation 
from the house is a measure which always had my most en- 
lire concurrence. 31852 Sir W. Hamitton Dyuscussions 229 
His absentation at that juncture hecomes significant. 

Absented (ibsentéd), pA/. a. [f. ABSENT v. + 
-ED.] Withdrawn; retired ; absent. 

1548 Grste /’7iv. Alasse 83 He meanethe not that Christes 
body is absented from hys supper. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 20r Imboldned by your absented maner of living. 
1646 Quartes Shepherds Ectog. i. But tell me Gallio.. to 
whose keep Fast thou committed thy absented sheep. 


Absentee (absént7"). [f. Absent v. + -ER.] 
1. One who is absent, or away, on any occasion. 
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1537 in (1691) Brount Law Dict., Absentees or des Ab- 
sentees, was a Parliament so called, held at Dublin, 10 May, 
23H.8. 1724 Swirt Drafier’s Lett. vii. Wks. 1761 IIT. 134 
The occasional absentees, for business, health, or diversion. 
1850 in Pro. Am. Phit. Soc. V. 160 Sir John Ross, an absentee 
of four winters. 1872 Daily News Apr. 6 Cabinet Council. . 
was attended by thirteen of the Ministers, the absentees 
having been Lord Halifax and the Marquis of Hartington. 

One who systematically stays away from his 
country or home; a landlord who lives abroad. 


(Often used aftrzb., as an absentee king.) 

1605 CampEN Remains (1637) 189 King Henry the eight .. 
enriched himselfe by the spoyles of Abbayes, by first fruits, 
tenths, exactions, and absenties in Ireland. 1723 Swirt 
Argt. agst. Bishops Wks. 1761 I11.265 The farmer would be 
screwed up to the utmost penny by the agents and stewards 
of absentees. 2838-9 Hattam Ast. Lit. IIL. univ. § 55, 166 
The coin of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of ab- 
sentee proprietors. 1851 Ht. Martineau /7ist. of Peace (1877) 
III. 1v. ix. 36 In 157 benefices, no service was performed, the 
incumbent being an absentee. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I, vi. 454 The Norwegians preferred a foreign and absentee 


ing. . aoe. 

Absenteeism (cbséntz-iz’m). [f. ABSENTEE + 
-IsM.] The practice of being an absentee, or of 
absenting oneself from duty or station. esf. The 
habit of landlords who live away, or in a foreign 
country, or otherwise at a distance from theirestates. 

18zg Gen. THomrson Adsenteeismt in Westm. Rev. Jan. 
Exerc. (1842) 1.55 The only permanent effect of any given 
quantity of absenteeism, is to make Ireland a smaller Ire- 
land. 1852 Miss Yonce Cazeos (1877) 1V. 11. 34 There was 
a talk of forbidding absenteeism of clergy from their bene- 
fices. 1877 Wattace Russia vii. 109 The prevailing ab- 
senteeism among the landlords, 

Absenteeship (xbsénti‘fip). [f, ABSENTEE + 
-SHIP.] = ABSENTEEISM. 

1778 Phitos. Surv. South Iret. 364 Absenteeship would no 
otherwise affect Ireland, than it does the distant parts of 
England. 

Absenter (xbse‘ntax). [f. ABSENT v.+-ER1.] 
One who absents himself; who does not attend. 

1678 Marvett Corresp. Let. 86 Wks. 1872-5 II. 233 The 
House was calld on Thursday, and ordered that the ab- 
senters should each be fined 404 1705 StaNHorE Paraphr. 
III. 207 Had not these Absenters from the Feast before us, 
all this to alledge in their own Vindication? 1829 SouTHEY 
in QO. Rev. XX XIX. 143 The dissenters and the absenters .. 
will properly encourage the college in which any religion may 
be taught, or none. : 

Absenting (&bsentin), 4/.5d, [f. ABSENT v. + 
-ING1,] The act of being or of going away; absence, 
withdrawal. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1593-1620 Sir R. Hawkins Votage into South Sea (1847) 104 
These absentings and escapes are made most times onely to 
pilfer and steale. @ 1709 Sir R. Atkins Part. § Potit. Tracts 
(1734) 123 The Offence of absenting from the Parliament. 
Aflod. Accused of absenting himself wilfully from his em- 
ployment. 

Absently (:bséntli), adv. [f. ABSENT a. + -LY2.] 
In an absent manner; with absence of mind. 

1873 Brack Pr. of Thule xxii. 369 Absently thinking of 
all the strange possibilities now opening before him. 1881 
W. Couns Black Robe t.viii.240 Romayne looked up and 
answered absently, ‘I don’t know yet.’ 

+ Absentment (&bsentmént). Ods. [f. ABSENT 
v.+-MENT.] The act of absenting oneself ; a with- 
drawal, or staying away. 

1600 Aspot Ox Fouah 357 Separations and absentments 
from the Sacraments. @ 1677 Barrow Se77z. (1683) II. xxvii. 
383 Humane death is .. a peregrination, or absentment from 
the body. ib 

Absentness (x'bséntnés). [f. ABSENT a. 4+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being absent in mind; ab- 
sentmindedness ; involuntary abstraction. 

1858 H. Mitter Sch. & Schoofm. 386 He has. . more than 
the average absentness of the great scholar about him. 

Absey, Obs. See ABC. 

Absidal, variant of APSIDAL. 

Absimilation. Os. rare—. [f.L. absimi/-is un- 
like +-aTIONn ; cf. assimilation, dissimilation.] The 
act or process of making or becoming unlike. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed xu. ix. Wks, 1844 VIII. 232 The ab- 
similation of this man .. from himself that he might be like 
the Son of God. 

Absinth, absinthe (z'bsinp, Fr. abs#zit). [a. 
mod. Fr. absinthe, the plant wormwood, and hence 
the liqueur ; ad. L. adsinthitenz.] 


1. The plant Adsznzthium or wormwood. 

1612 Benvenuto Passenger’s Dialogues (Nares) Absinth 
and poyson be my sustenaunce. 1657 Tomiinson De Kenox's 
Dispens, xxxvii. 316 Though Absynth be an herb of vulgar 
dignotion, yet scarce two agree in .. describing its species. 
1850 Pirsse Lad. Chem, Wonders 172 The principal bitter 
used in England is.. derived from the hop plant.. in Italy 
it is from absinth, 

2. Essence of wormwood ; also fig. 

1865 CartyLe /redk. Gt. 111.1x. iv. 115 What a drop of con- 
centrated absinth follows next. 

3. An alcoholic liqueur originally distilled from 
wine mixed with wormwood, but said now often to 
contain none. 

1854 Tnackeray Newcomcs 1.63 Barnes orders absinthe- 
and-water, 1861 Yves 25 Mar. 8/6 Algeria .. imports great 
quantities of Burgundy wines and absinth. 1869 /’e// Afalt 
G. 24 Sept. 12 Every man taking his coffee or his absinthe, 

Absinthial («bsinpial), 2. [f. L. adsinthi-um 
wormwood + -AL.] Of or pertaining to wormwood ; 
hence bitter. 


ABSOLUTE. 


¢ 1525 SKELTON Jomage Hyfoc. u. 309 Doctors that take all. 
By lawesabsynthyall. And labyrinthiall. 1860 R.A. VAUGHAN 
Flo. w. Mystics (ed. 2) I. 110 It was once called the Valley of 
Wormwood... Bernard and his monks come..lo! the ab- 
sinthial reputation vanishes—the valley smiles—is called, and 
made, Clairvaux, or Brightdale. 

Absinthian (2bsi-npian), a. [f. L. absinthi-um 

+-an.} Ofor pertaining to wormwood; absinthial. 

1638 T. RAnpotrn Poems (1652) 60 Best Physick then when 
gaul with suger meets Temp’ring Absinthian bitternesse 
with Sweets, — 

Absinthiate (&bsinpicit), v. [f. L. adsinthi-um 

+-ATE3.] To impregnate with wormwood. 

Absinthiated (&bsinpicitéd), 2A/. a. [f. prec. 
+ED.] Impregnated with wormwood. 

1661 R. Lovett Aximats & Min. 363 The diseases of the 
ventricle .. are cured .. [by} red wine absinthiated, and ex- 
ercise. 1808 Macponatp Telegr. Comm. 59 The adscititious 
part of an absinthiated preparation. Zod. Absinthe properly 
so called is a spirit distilled from absinthiated wine. 


Absinthic (&bsinpik),2. Chem. [f. ABSINTH + 
-Ic.] Of or belonging to absinth, as Absinthic Acid. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex. : 

Absinthin (bsinpin). Chem. [f. L. absinthi- 
um + -IN(E4.] The bitter principle of wormwood or 
Artemisia Absinthium. 

1853 Mayne. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Absinthine (&bsi'npain, -in). [f.L. adsinthi-um 

+1NEL] Having the characteristics of absinth ; 
bitter. 

1865 CartyLe Freak. Gt. 1V. x1. ix. 111 We must add two 
notes, two small absinthine drops, bitter but wholesome. 

Absinthism (z’bsinpiz'm). [f. ABsinTH + -1sM.] 
A disease resembling alcoholism, arising from the 
abuse of absinthe. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Absinthium (Zbsinpigm). Bot. [L.] The 
wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium of Linnzus, 
distinguished by its intensely bitter aromatic taste. 

1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R.(1495)xvn. xii. 610 Abscintiu3 : 
wormode ts a full sharpe herbe. 1748 PAit, Trans. XLY. 
299 For baking and roasting they make use of Abrotanum, 
Absynthium, and such-like. 1792 A. Younc Trav. in France 
366 Some of the absinthium and lavender, so low and poor, 
as hardly to be recognized. 


Absinthole (&bsi-npowl). Chem. [f. ABsinTH + 
-OLE.] C,)H,,O. A liquid camphor obtained from 
the oil of wormwood. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Absis, obs. form of APsIS. 

Absist, absistos, obs. forms of ASBESTos. 

+ Absi‘st (&bsirst), v. Obs. rare—". (ad. L. absist- 
ére to stand off, withdraw, f. ab off, away, + sést-2re 
to stand, redupl. deriv. of sta-ve to stand.] To with- 
draw, desist. 

1614 Raveicu Hist. World 1. 74 They promised to absist 


from their purpose of making a war. 1731 Baitey, Absist, to 
cease, leave off. 1755 JoHNsON, Absist, to stand off, to leave 


off, 

+Absi‘stence. 0é;5.—° [f. Ansisr+-ENcE, cf. 
persistence.) ‘A standing off.’ Mod. Dicts. 

+ Absoil, absoyle, v. ds. [a. 14 c. Fr.adsolir, 
absollir, absotllir, a refashioning of OFr. asol/ir, 
asotllir, also assozler, asolier, asoler, to ASSOIL, after 
L. absolvére.] = ASSoIL ; to absolve. 

¢ 1450 AZertin 11 He seyde unto hir, quod he, ‘ Thow art 
fulle of the deuell; how sholde I absoyle the.’ 1537 /ustit. 
Chr. Man 8b, To loose and absoyle from synne all persons 
whiche be dewly penitent. 1548 Upat, etc. Ervasm. Paraphr. 
John viii. 11 He deliuered the aduoutresse oute of the stone- 
casters handes and yet did not clerely absoyle her as fautlesse. 

+Absolent, absolete, erroneous forms due to 
a confusion between ABSOLUTE and OBSOLETE, which 
latter frequently appears as adsolute even in good 
writers of 6-7, while aésolufe was similarly trans- 
formed into obsolute. The confusion was partly due 
to form, partly to sense 4 of ABSOLUTE, completed, 
Jinished ; hence, by easy transition, dome with. 

@ 1550 Sq. of Lowe Degre 630in Haz. £. P. P. 11. 47 They 
called hym knyght absolent. 1621 Burton Amat. Met. u. 
iv. x. 1 Their medicines absolete, and now most part rejected. 
1640 Witkins Disc. concg. New Planet (1684) u. 3 To think 
everything that is antient tobe absolute. 1642 Howext For. 
Trav. 44 Or they are some absolet peeces reflecting happily 
upon the times of Cosmo de Medici. 1660 STILLINGFLEET 
Jrenicut (1662) t. vi. §6, 121 Either in reviving absolete cus- 
tomes, or imposing new. 1679 Oates Adyst. /nig. 10 These 
.. labour to reduce their Society to an obsolute Monarchy. 
1687 SETTLE Reflect. on Dryden's Plays 7 How many times 
he uses that damn'd canting absolete word { Host] for Army 
in one Play. 

Absolute (z‘bsdlivt), a. fa. mid. Fr. absolus 
(mod. aésole), a 14th c. latinizing of OFr. asolu, 
assolu :—L. absoliit-um loosened, tree, separate, 
acquitted, completed, etc.; pa. pple. of adsolv-tre : 
see ABSOLVE. The senses were largely taken in 6-7 
direct from L., in which the development of mean- 
ing had already taken place, so that they do not 
form a historical series in Eng.] Originally a pp/e. 
absolved, disengaged: then aaj. disengaged or free 
from imperfection or qualification ; from interfer- 
ence, connexion, relation, comparison, dependence; 
from condition, conditional forms of knowledge or 
thought. Formerly compared adsoluter, -cst. 


ABSOLUTE. 


I. Detached, disengaged, unfettered. 
+1. pple. Absolved, loosened, detached, disen- 
gaged (from). Obs. 


¢1374 CHaucer Soethius 175 Men sen it vtterly fre and 
absolut from alle necessite. , : 

+2. Disengaged from all interrupting causes, un- 
trammelled ; hence, completely absorbed 7 any 


occupation. Odés. 
1483 Caxton G, Leg. 197/1 She abode there as recluse.. 
absolute in wakyng, in prayers, in fastynges and orysons. 


+3. Disengaged from all accidental or special 


circumstances; essential, general. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de Pr. R.(1495) 1. 5 The fader, the son, 
the holy ghost be thre persones by personal! proprytees, but 
thabsolute propritees be comune to all thre persones. 

IT. Absolute in quality or degree ; perfect. 
4. Free from all imperfection or deficiency ; com- 


plete, finished ; perfect, consummate. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boethiuns 89 For be nature of binges ne 
token nat her bygynnyng of binges amenused and inperfit, 
but it procedib of bingus tat ben al hool, and absolut. sso 
Buuncer in Strype’s Eccl, Mem. 11. 407 The most wise and 
absolute counsils. 1579 Lyty Euphues 123 A young man so 
absolute, as yat nothing may be added to his further per- 
fection. 1602 Carew Cornwall 62 Captaine Hender, the 
absolutest man of war for precise obseruing martial] rules. 
1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M. v. i. 44 As shie, as graue, as iust, 
as absolute: As Angelo. 1615 Sanpys 7ravels 207 Where 
mariners be English: who are the absolutest vnder heauen 
in their profession, 1627 FettHam Resolves (1677) 1. xxvi. 
46 It is not to any man given, absolutely to be absolute. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Pow. Parl. Ded. aii. b, One person of the 
exquisitest judgement, .. deepest Policy, absolutest abilities. 
1705 STANHOPE Parafh. |. 49 The most absolute and perfect 
ofall examples. 1875 Ruskin Lect. on Arti. 69 Two great 
masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil and Pope. 

5. Of degree: Complete, entire; in the fullest sense. 

1574. tr. Marlorat’s Afocaltps 40 From whence should 
we fetch the rule of absolute perfection. 1592 GREENE in 
Shaksp, Cent. Pratse 2 Being an absolute Johannes fac 
totum, 164% Mitton Chk. Diéscif. (1851)1. 32 The honour ofits 
absolute sufficiency. 1664 Dr. H. Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 3 
These holes were not absolute perforations, but onley dimples. 
1678 CupwortH /utell. Syst. 897 Which yet is an Absolute 
Impossibility. 1792 Axec. of Pitt 111, xi. 154 The absolute 
necessity for making peace with America. 1862 A. TRoLLoPE 
Orley Farm xvi. 127 This may with absolute strictness be 
thecase. 1878G. MacponaLp Anz. Quiet Neighs. xviii. 356 
Leaving me in absolute ignorance of how to interpret her. 

6. Pure and simple, mere ; in the strictest sense. 


Absolute alcohol, t.e. perfectly free from water. 

1563 Homilies (1640) u. xxi. 11, 286 David was no common or 
absolute subject. 1677 Haves Prim. Orig. Man.1.vi.118 Dura- 
tion without a thing that dureth.. isthe veriest, the absolutest 
Nothing that can be. 1688 Crayton in PAil. Trans. XVII. 
989 The Fishing Hauk is an absolute Species of a Kings- 
Recher 1693 — in Misc. Cur. (1708) ILI. 340 Musk-Rats, an 


- absolute Species of Water-Rats, only having a curious Musky 


scent. 1834 E. Turner Elem, Chem. 877 The strongest al- 
cohol . . is called absolute alcohol, to denote its entire free- 
dom from water. 1847 L. Hunt Alex, Wom. & Bks. U1. 1. 8 
The absolutest, and sometimes loathsomest, trash. 1871 B. 
Srewart //eat § 26 To register still lower temperatures. . 
a thermometer filled with Absolute Alcohol is employed. 

TIT. Absolute or detached in position or relation ; 
independent. 

7. Of ownership, authority: Free from all ex- 
ternal restraint or interference; unrestricted, un- 
limited, independent. Adsoliute prize, one which 
‘becomes the absolute property of the winner, as dis- 
tinguished from a chad/enge cup, etc. held till com- 


peted for anew. 

1533 TinDALe Su. of the Lord 30 To dispute of God’s al- 
mighty absolute power, .. is great folly and no less presump- 
tion. 1576 LaMBARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 263 The Bishops 
were never absolute owners heereof, till the time of King 
William Rufus. 1630 Prynne Axti-Arm, 115 It makes man 
an absolute, an independent creature. 1695 Avct. Const. 
£xg. 19 As for the King... he hath not absolute unlimited 
power of doing whatever he will, 1738 WesLey Psadwis 
(1765) Possest of absolute Command, Thou Truth and 
Mercy dost maintain. 1861 7i»es, 10 July, Lord Spencer 
offered an absolute prize cup worth 20/., to be competed for 
at 500 yards by the best shot of each of the three schools. 
41862 H. Spencer First Princ. (1875) 1. ii. § 12, 38 Thus the 
first cause must be in every sense perfect, complete, total : 
including within itself all power, and transcending all law, 
Or to use the established word, it must be absolute. 

8. Hence, having absolute power, governing abso- 
lutely ; unlimited by a constitution or the concur- 
rent authority of a parliament; arbitrary, despotic. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olbion xi. 178 Nor could time euer bring 
In all the seauen-fold rule an absoluter King. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. xix. 80 To depresse them [nobles] may make a King more 
Absolute, but less safe. 1735-8 Lp. Botincsroke Déssx. 
on Parties 160 Absolute Monarchy is Tyranny; but absolute 
Democracy is Tyranny and Anarchy both. 1756 Burke 
Vind, Nat, Soc. Wks. 1. 46 Republicks have many things 
in the spirit of absolute monarchy. 1775 SHERIDAN Reading 
353 Our constitution is made up ofa due mixture of the three 
Species of government, being partly monarchical, partly re- 
publican, and partly absolute, 1876 Freeman Nori. Cong. 
I. iii. rr4 An able king is practically absolute. 


9. Standing out of (the usual) grammatical rela- 
tion or syntactic construction with other words, 
as in the ad/ative absolute. The absolute form of a 
word: that in which it is not inflected to indicate 
relation to other words in a sentence. 

1527 WHITINTON Vx/e. 3 Somtyme it is put in the case of 
the ablatyue case absolute. 1594 Biunpevit E-rerc. (ed. 7) 
1. xvi. 41 The Absolute [Numbers] are simply pronounced 
without having any relation to any other number, measure, 
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or quantity, as 2, 3,4, &c.  161z Brinstry Jes. Parts (1669) 

7 Uhe Ablative case absolute. What mean you by abso- 
fate? A. Without other government. 1751 Ilarnis //ernues 
(1841) 142 All existence is either absolute or qualified : 
absolute, as when we say, B is; qualified, as when we say, 
B is an animal. 1859 Sir W. Hamitton Metaphysic 11. 
xxxvi. 330 The child commences, like the savage, by em- 
ploying only isolated words in place of phrases; he com- 
mences by taking verbs and nouns only in their absolute state, 

{| The absolute case in English was formerly the Dative or 
Instrumental: it is now the Nominative. 

10. Viewed without relation to, or comparison 
with, other things of the same kind; considered only 
in its relation to space or existence as a whole, or 
to some perinanent standard ; real, actual; opposed 
to relative and comparative. 

1666 Boytein Phil, Trans, 1.239 The Absolute or Compara- 
tive height of mountains. 1753 Jonnson Adventurer No. 3 
Wks. 1787 IX. 110 We find 1n it absolute misery, but happi- 
ness only comparative. 1785 Reip /z¢ed/. Pow. Man 293 This 
space therefore which is unlimited and immoveable, is called 
by Philosophers absolute space. 1822 Imison Sci. & Art 
I. 447 Absolute motion is the actual motion that bodies have, 
independent of each other, and only with regard to the parts 
ofspace. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 68 It is not so much the ab- 
solute quantity of moisture in the air as its relative humidity. 

| Superlative absolute, that which expresses a very high de- 
gree of quality, as distinct from stating that it is the highest 
of a set compared together (Suferlative relative). 

IV. Free from condition or mental limitation ; 
unconditioned. 

+11. Of persons and things: Free from all doubt 
or uncertainty; positive, perfectly certain, decided. 
Sometimes adv. positively. Ods. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for M. 1. i. 5 Be absolute for death. 
1604 Row.anps Looke to /t 14 Thou that wilt vow most ab- 
solute to know, That which thy conscience knowes thou 
neuer knew. 16xx SHaxs, Cyd. 1v. ii. 106 1 am absolute 
*Twas very Cloten. 1662 R. Matuew Uni. Adch. § 92. 160 
He would warrant my recovery .. he commended it as one 
of the most absolute things in the World. 1676 CoTTRELL 
Cassandra vi, 56x "Twill suffice to confirm me absolute in the 
ore I have of thy Vertue. se 

2. Of statements: Free from conditions or re- 
servations ; unreserved, unqualified, unconditional. 

1625-49 CHar-es I. Wks. 294 Mythoughts were sincere and 
absolute without any sinister ends. 1664 H. Morr AZyst. 
Jnig. 89 That it is not an Absolute, Inconditionate Promise 
to the Whole is plain. 1736 Butter Azad. u. vii. 363 Some 
of these promises are conditional, some are as absolute, as 
anything can be expressed. 1832 J. Austin Lect. Jurispr. 
(1879) I. xii. 357, Where an obligation is absolute there is 
no right with which it correlates. 

b. esp. in Logic. 

1736 Botrer Aval. 1. vi. 104 The Question. . is not abso- 
lute, .. but hypothetical. 1860 THomson Laws of Thought 
297 With the exception of the last case it would be impossi- 
ble to frame an absolute proposition. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 
127 In respect to the Relation of the Predicate to the Subject, 
Judgments are divided into simple or absolute, and con- 
ditional. 

13. Afetaph. Existing without relation to any 
other being ; self-existent ; self-sufficing. 

1858 Manser Bam. Lect. (ed. 4) ii. 30 By the Absolute is 
meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being. 1869 J. Martineau “ss. II. 
269 Schelling has vindicated the possibility of knowing the 
absolute. 1875 H. E. Manninc “oly Ghost xii. 325 There 
has sprung up. . a schoo! of men who tell us that the Abso- 
ee is unknowable, and that we can therefore know nothing 
of God. 

14. Afetaph. Capable of being thought or con- 
ceived by itself alone ; unconditioned. 

1853 Sir W. Hamitton Déscuss. App. 1. To Cusa we can 
indeed articulately trace, word and thing, the recent philo- 
sophy of the Absolute, 1856 Ferrite /zst. Metaph. 370 
Whatever can be known (or conceived) out of relation, that is 
to say, without any correlative being necessarily known (or 
conceived) along with it, isthe known Absolute. /éz/. (ed. 2) 
1o Another phantom is a mask, or rathera whole toy-shop of 
masks, which philosophers have been pleased to call the ‘ Ab- 
solute’; but what they exactly mean by this name—what it 
is that is under these trappings,—neither those who run down 
the incognito, nor those who speak it fair, have ever conde- 
scended to inform us, 

15. Afctaphys. Considered independently of its 
being subjective or objective. 

1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (ed. 3) III. 212 The absolute is 
neither singly that which affirms, nor that which is afirmed; 
but the identity and living copula of both. 1858 R.A. 
Vaucuan Ess. & Rev. 1. 57 Schelling pronounced the subject 
and object identical in the absolute. 1860 — //o. w. Myst. 
(ed. 2) I. 213 Shake off that dream of personality, and you 
will see that good and evil are identical in the Absolute. 

“| In the last three uses the word approaches the 
character of a substantive, as the name of a meta- 
physical conception: che Absolute, i.e. that which 
is absolute. 


Absolutely (e:bs6liztli), adv. [f.prec. + -Ly 2.] 

In an absolute position, manner, or degree. 
I. Separately, independently. 

In a manner detached from other things ; 
without the existence or presence of anything else ; 
separately, independently. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 450/2 Yf he speke 
of hym absolutly, without mencion of any speache before 
hadde wyth hym. 1603 Hotranp Plutarch's Mor. 67 Of 
all things then that be in the world, some have their essence 
and being of themselves absolutely and simply. 1618 Br. 
Hatt Sev. v. 121 Nothing is, nothing lives absolutely, but 
he; all other things, by participation from him. 1736 BuTLer 
<lnal. (1807) Introd. 3 It cannot but be discerned absolutely 


ABSOLUTELY. 


as it isin itself. 1877 E. Conner Sas. Faith iv. 146 We may 
say that God exists absolutely, or is the Absolute Being, if 
we are careful to explain that we oppose ‘absolute’ to ‘de. 
pendent.’ God alone has being in Himself. But ‘absolute 
existence,’ if we do not explain what kind of existence we are 
speaking of, is a phrase absolutely without meaning. 

+2. Essentially. Obs. 

1661 Bramnate Just. Vind. ii. 9 If one part of the Univer- 
sall Church do separate itself from another part, not abso- 
lutely, or in Essentials, but respectively. 

3. With unrestricted or unlimited ownership or 
authority ; despotically. 

161z Drayton /’oly-olbion v. 75 Now Sabrine, as a Queene, 
miraculouslie faire Is absolutelie plac’t in her Emperiall 
Chaire. 1660 Trial of the Reg. 11 It is one. . thing to have 
an Imperial Crown and another thing to govern absolutely. 
1875 Maine fist, (ust. 1x. 254 The spear [was] the symbol of 
property held absolutely and against the world. 

4. Without the addition of any qualification, 
logical or grammatical. Gram. Without the usual 
construction, as when an adjective is used without 
a substantive, ora transitive verb without an object 
expressed, 

1656 tr. Hobbes’s elem. Phil, (1839) 113 As magnitude is 
by philosophers taken absolutely for extension, so also velo- 
city or swiftness may be put absolutely for motion according 
to length. 1668 Cucrerer & Core Bartholinus’ Anat. 1. 
Introd. 85 The middle Venter or Belly termed ‘Thorax the 
Chest, and by some absolutely Venter. 1766 Bosweit 
Johnson (1816) I]. 2x Youseem to use genus absolutely, for 
what we call family. fod. In ‘the public are informed,’ 
‘the young are invited,’ ud/ic and young are adjectives used 
absolutely. 

5. Viewed by itself, without reference to, or com- 
parison with, others. Opposed to comparatively 
or velalively. 

1635 N. CARPENTER Geog. Del. 1. v. 117 The Globe ofthe Earth 
may bee considered either Absolutely in it selfe, or Compa- 
ratively in respect of the Heauenly Bodyes. 165x BAxTER 
Inf. Bapt. 11 Though none be niall au scluraly; et many are 
very small in comparison of greater. 1874 MotLtey Bar- 
neveld I, i, 8 Somewhat larger resources absolutely, though 
not relatively, than the Seven Provinces. 

II. Without doubt or condition. 


+6. Certainly, positively. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Fayt of Armes iw. x. 257 Noon oughte to 
swere absolutly for a thinge but that by his owne eyen he be 
sure and certeyn that it Is soo. 161z Brinstey Lud, Lit. 
(1627) xxi. 249 ‘his helpes memory .. to have the text most 
absolutely. 

7. Without condition or limitation; uncondi- 
tionally, unreservedly. 

1644 QuarLes Judgun. & Mercy 276 Though life be not ab- 
solutely granted, yet death is but conditionally threatened, 
1724 A. Cotuins Gr. Chr, Relig. 69 Tho’ absolutely speaking, 
the promise of the Messias might be fulfilled without it, yet 
hypothetically it could not. 1876 Grote Eth. Frag. 162 
Absolutely—not under limitation. 

8. Actually, positively, asa simple fact. (Qualify- 
ing the truth of the statement rather than the fact 
stated.) 

1851 Heirs Friends in C. 1. 3 He was absolutely endeavour. 
ing to invent some new method for proving something that 
had been proved before in a hundred ways. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell rom hips (1856) xlvii. 432 Three young ladies of the 
half-breed, absolutely with frocks on. 1863 Kemaie Resid. 
Georgia 59 She absolutely embraced him. 

IIL. Of manner and degree: Completely, per- 
fectly. 


9. In a way that clears off everything; conclu- 


sively, finally, completely, unreservedly. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hex. /V, wW. i. 164 To heare, and absolutely 
to determine. 1603 — J/eas. for .V. 1. ii. 225 This shall ab- 
solutely resolue you. 1656 BramuHate Reflic. v. 194 They 
refused absolutely to submit. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 1159 
Why didst not thou, the head, Command me absolutely not 
to go. 1758 S. Haywarp Seri. v. 14x Many absolutely 
deny Deity to the Son. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. /ndia Il. v. 
iv. 8 Absolutely to strip them of their dominions. 

+10. Perfectly; in the most excellent manner. Oés. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny (1634) I. 222 Most elegantly and abso- 
lutely described by the Poet Virgill. 

11. To the fullest extent, in the highest or utmost 
degree ; entirely, wholly, altogether, quite. 

1570 Dee Jath, Pracf. That they may be very absolutely 
skillfull. 160z Warner Albion's Eng. Epit. 390 (1612) A 
Prince absolutely valorous and vertuous. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Deltn, 1. il. 37 The earth is not absolutely and geo- 
metrically round. | 1676 Ear: Orrery Parth. 24 Which 1 
have now as absolutely forgotten. @1x704T. Brown 15¢ Sat. 
Persius (1730) I. 52 Surely, Jack, thou'rt absolutely mad. 
1790 Burke fr. Rev. Wks. V. 117 Rendering our whole 
government absolutely illegitimate. 1820 Scott .Vouast?. 1i. 
409 The glen. . was not absolutely void of beauty. 1834 
Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange’s Life III. ii. 14 My going to 
town to spend money is absolutely out of the question. 1855 
Macautay //is¢. Eng. U1. 55 It was absolutely necessary that 
he should quit London. 1860 TyNnDaLt Glaciers 1, § 10. 66 
Escape seemed absolutely impossible. 186z STANLEY Fewish 
Ck. (1877) I. vii. 131 He was to come absolutely alone. 

b. with a sd. In the strictest sense. 

1649 Mitton Eckouokl. 145 To be absolutely a tyrant. 1879 
Davipson in Cassell’s Tech, Educ. 1. 163 Not professors in 
name only, but absolutely professional men of the highest 
position. 

e. emphasizing 70, nothing. ' 

1726 Butcer Ser. Rolls Chap. . soe is absolutely 
no bound at allto prophaneness. 1849 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 
II. 195 A man who had absolutely no claim to high place ex- 
cept that he was a Papist. 1865 Mici Liderty iit, 33/2 That 
people should do absolutely nothing but copy one another. 
1876 FREEMAN .Vornz. Cong. I. iii. 106 The King could do ab- 
solutely nothing without the consent of his Wise Men. 1878 


ABSOLUTENESS. 


Heuxtey Piysiogr. 40 You would see absolutely nothing in 
the space above the boiling water. 

Absoluteness (2 bsdlivtnés). [f. ABsoLuTE + 
-NESS.] The quality of being absolute (in various 
senses of the adj.). 

+1. The quality of being complete or finished ; 
completeness, perfection. Ods. 

1570 Der Math. Przf.16 The puritie, absolutenes. . of 
Principall Geometrie. 1574 App. Wuitcirt Def. Answ.Tract 
i, Wks. 1851 I. 173 The canonical scriptures are of that ab- 
soluteness and perfection that nothing may be taken away 
from tbem, nothing added to them. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
T. 137 He findes not any such stability or absoluteness in his 
very Angels. 1692 Br. Soutn 12 Serm. (1697) I. 36 There is 
nothing that can raise a man to that generous absoluteness 
of condition. 
+2. Independence. Ods. 

1605 Bacox Adz. Learn. 1. 35 He pretended not to make 
any newe Philosophie, yet did vse the absolutenesse of his 
owne sense vpon the olde. 1652 P. Sterry Eng. Deliv. 
North. Presb. Pref., Giving them a more Excellent Being in 
this Relative State and Subordination, than they had in their 
absolutenesse. : . ; 

3. Unlimited or unrestrained authority ; arbitrary 


rule. 

1614 Raveicu /7ist. World. u. 439 Monarches need not to 
feare any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty subjects, 
as long as by wisedome they keepe the heartes of the people. 
1633 Br. Hatt Hard T. 513 Alexander of Macedon .. shall 
rule very powerfully and with great freedom and absoluteness. 
1728 Morcan Hist, Algiers I. vi. 195 His brother and pre- 
decessor laid the foundation of tbat absoluteness. 1854 
Kincstey Alexandria iv. 158 Their belief in God’s om- 
nipotence and absoluteness dwindled into the most dark, 
and slavish, and benumhing fatalism. ae: 

4. Freedom from conditions ; unconditional qual- 


ity ; unreservedness. 

1651 Baxter /ujf. Baft 299 The excellency of the mercy 
promised, rather than any absolutenessin the promise. 1674 
Hickman //ist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 31 God's Decree, and the 
absoluteness or conditionality thereof. 1699 Burnet 39 Ar- 
ticles (1700) xvii. 149 In the main points, the Absoluteness of 
the Decree, the Extent of Christ’s Death, the Efficacy of 
Grace, and the Certainty of Perseverance, their opinions are 
the same. 

5. Unconditioned or independent existence. 

31864 Kixcstey Rom. §& Teui. (1875) ili. 68 Thus denying 
the absoluteness.. the illimitability, by any category of 
quantity, of that one Eternal. ; : 

6. Positiveness, actuality ; independent or objec- 
tive reality. 

1678 Cupwortu /7tcll. Syst. 71g Sense considered alone by 
itself doth not reach to the Absoluteness either of the Natures, 
or of the Existence of things without us, it being as such, 
nothing but Seeming, Appearance, and Phancy. 1856 R.A. 
Vaucuan Ho. w. Alyst. I. vy. ii. 169 To gaze on the Divine 
Nature in its absoluteness and absiraction, apart from the 
manifestation of it to our intellect, our heart, and our imagin- 
ation. 

© Catachr. for Odsoleteness. (See ABSOLENT.) 

1612 Brerewoop Ess. Lang. & Rel. vi. 52 The Verses of 
the Salii. . could hardly be understood... in the latter time 
of the Commonwealth, for the absoluteness of the Speech. 

Absolution (zbs6li7 fon), also 3 absoluciun, 
3-6 -cion, 4-5 -cioun, -coun, -tioun, 5 -tyoun, 
3-6 -cyon, -tyon, 6--tion. [a. Fr. absolution, ad. 
L. absolitién-em n. of action, f. ahsolv-cre to ab- 
solve. In its ceclesiastical sense, in early popular 
use in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. gen. An absolving, discharging, or formal 
setting free ( from guilt, sentence, or obligation) ; 
remission (07 sin or penance). 

c1400 Afol, for Lollards tg Schakyng a wey synne from 
him be absolucoun of sacrament, and mekly taking a noper 
absolucoun of iurisdiccoun of him pat cursid. 1447 Lyzvys 
of Seyntys (1835) 49 Whan thou hast get an absolucyon Of 
this curs and hast fecundyte. 1538 Starkey England 124 
[ys powar. . extendyth only to the absolutyon ofsyn. 1638 
Knoties ffist. Turkes (ed. 5) 50 He .. procured of the 
bishops a general absolution for them all, from the oath of 
obedience which they had before giuen unto the Emperor. 
¢1850 Fazer //yn * Sweet Saviour bless us,’ Grant us, dear 
Lord, from evil ways True absolution and release. 1875 
Stusss Const. (fist. 11. xiv. 155 He.. applied for a bull of 
absolution from the oaths so lately taken. 

2. spec. Remission or forgiveness of sins declared 
by ecclesiastical authority. (Zhe earliest use.) 

cxz00 Trin. Coll. {/om, 95 Shereduresdaies absolucion pe 
lide be sinne bendes, /did. 99 Cumen..a palm sunedai to 

rocession, a sheredursdai to absoluciun, a lange-fridai to 

olicruche. @ 1384 Wycuir Axtecrist and his Aleynee 153 
False absoluciouns bou3t at be court of Roome. 1400 
Rom. Rose 7700 Kneele doune anon, And you shal have ab- 
solucioun. a 1§20 Slyrroure of Our Lady 39 Trew shryfte of 
mouthe with absolucion folowyng lyghtyth moche a soulle. 
1558 Br. Watson Seven Sacr. xxx. 192 Fyrst to confesse 
hym selfe and receyue the Sacrament of Absolution. 1638 
Pentt. Conf. (1657) vii. 128 Without Confession to a Priest 
no absolution. 1704 Netson Festiv. & Fasts (1739) u. iv. 
494 The Priest. . with a loud voice did proclaim publick 
Absolution. _ 1809 Bryvone Sicily xxxiv. 330 This is the 
first mortal sin, for which there is neither atonement nor ab- 
solution, ‘to lie with a nun, and yet not beinorders.’ 1862 
Loner. Gol. Leg. vii. After confession, after absolution, When 
my whole soul was white } prayed for them. 1852 F. W. 
Rouertson Serm. (Ser. tv. 1863) xxxvii. 281 Absolution is the 
authoritative declaration of forgiveness. 

b. The formula declaring sins to be remitted. 

a 1520 AMyrroure of Our Ladye 101 After Pater Noster 
foloweth an Absolucyon, that is as moche to say as a losynge 
fro or a fredome. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. go But a 
Meacon cannot consecrate the Sacrament, pronounce ahso- 
Lation nor benediction BA. of Conzm. Prayer (Rubric) The 
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Absolution or Remission of Sins, To be pronounced by the 
Priest alone, standing. oe 
3. Remission of penance or other ecclesiastical 


sentence. 

a 1674 CLArENDON’s Hist, Rebel. 1.1. 86 To restrain any Ex- 
communication froin being pronounced, or Absolution from 
being given, without the approbation of the Bishop. 1726 
Ayuirre Parergon 18 The word Absolution . . in the Canon- 
Law, and among Divines, is not only used to denote an Ac- 
quittal or Discharge of a man. . but it likewise signifies a 
Relaxation of him from the obligation of some sentence pro- 
nounced either in a Court of Law, or else in Foro Pceniten- 
tiali. And thus there is in this Law one kind of Absolution, 
which is term’d Judicial ; and another, which is styled a De- 
claratory or Extra- Judicial Absolution. 

4. Forgiveness of offences generally. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 215 Pou may fulle lightly haf absolu- 
tioun, For it was a gilery, pou knew not pertresoun. c 1340 
Gawayne & Gr. Knt. 1882 And of absolucioun he on be segge 
calles. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 372 Touchende my confession, 
I axe an absolution Of Genius, er that I go. 1480 Caxton 
Chi on. Eng. (1520) Vv. 59/2 Then themperour meked hym- 
selfe and fell downe to the grounde and asked mercy and 
absolucyon. 1612 Drexxer Dived/ is in it Wks. 1873 IIL. 282 
I absolution beg on both my knees, For what my tongue 
offended in. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. I. 276 The govern- 
ment, while granting absolution to the nation, determined to 
make some exceptions. 1876 Freeman Worm. Cong. IIL. xii. 
g2 Inthe hope that an absolution after the fact might be won. 


+5. Rom. Law. A legal acquittal, a declaration of 
not guilty. Obs. : 


¢ 1600 Hotypay $2. 244 In one [waxen table] being written . 


the letter A, to signifie the acquittal or absolution of the de-- 
fendant. 
solution was given by white stones, as the sentence of con- 
demnation was by black stones. 1651 Hospes Leviathan 
11. xix. 97 Condemnation, than absolution more resembles 

ustice. 1726 AvLirre Pavergon 18 The word Absolution. . 
in the Civil Law imports a full and entire acquittal of a 
person by some final Sentence of Law, upon hearing the 
Merits of a Cause. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (ed. 3) II. vi. 120 
It was all charged to the absolution of Gabinius after his 
daring violation of religion. 1875 Poste Gaius Iv. § 114. 590 
The grounds effectual for the absolution of the defendant. 

+6. Dismissal, getting quit of. Obs. rare. 

16ss Furrer Ch. Hist. x1. x. § 8 (1845) VI. 315 But grant it 
true, not a total absolution, but a reformation thereof {of the 
liturgy] may hence be inferred. ‘ 

+7. The act of delivering words; delivery. Oés. 

21637 B. Jonson Discoveries Wks. 1846, 759 Some language 
is high and great.. the composition full, the absolution 
plenteous, and poured out, all grave, sinewy, and strong. 

Absolutism [z:bs6liztiz’m). [f. ABSOLUTE a. + 
-1SM ; after mod. Fr. absoletisme.] ‘The practice of, 
or adherence to, the absolute, in theology, politics, 
or metaphysics. 

1. Theol. ‘The dogma of God’s acting absolntely 
in the affair of salvation, and not being guided 
in his willing, or nilling, by any reason.’ Scott 
Suppl. to Chambers. 

1753 CuamBeErs Cycl. Suff. s.v. Absolutism is one of those 
doctrines charged on the Calvinists, for which the Lutherans 
refuse all union with them. 1775 Asx, Adsolutisnz, the doc- 
trine of predestination. _ 

2. Polit, The practice of absolute government ; 
despotism; an absolute state. (First used, together 
with AssoLutist, by Gen. Perronet Thompson.) 

1830 Gen. Tuompson Exerc. (1842) 1. 295 The experiment 
of trying to have an agent of the foreigner upon the throne, 
with leave to bring back the old absolutism. 1840 /did. 
V.148 The old flag of absolutism, which it might be well 
enough to hoist two centuries ago, but is all too late now. 
1841 SpaLpine /taly I. 24 Our dislike of absolutism in go- 
vernment . . tempts us to overcharge all its evils. 1862 M. 
Horxins Hawait 25yThe king's power was absolute ; and 
as is usually the case with absolutisms, his chiefs in their 
separate spheres were smaller despots. 1878 SEELEY Stein 
II. 231 Standing armies ushered ina period of absolutism 
over the whole Continent. 

3.= ABSOLUTENESS ; positiveness. 

(1854 Farapay Lect. on Educ. 72/2 The mind naturally de- 
sires to settle upon one thing or another; to rest upon an 
affirmative or a negative; and that witha degree of absolutism 
which is irrational and improper. 

Absolutist (2bsdliztist), sd. and a. [f. ABSo- 
LUTE a. +-IST ; after mod. Fr. absolutiste.] 

A. sb. An adherent or partisan of absolutism. 

1. Polit. One who is in favour of an absolute go- 
vcrmiment. 

1830 Gen. THompson Exerc. (1842) I. 300 Absolutists and 
priestsmayrail. 1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. 1.1. 127 {Cardinal 
Granvelle] was a strict absolutist . . His deference to arbitrary 
power was profound and slavish. 1879 tr. Busch’s Bismarck 
II. 286 A kindly, upright, and sensibly conducted absolutism 
is the best form of government... But we have no longer any 
thorough-going Absolutists. 

_2. Aetaph. One who maintains the absolute 
identity of subject and object. 

1856 Terrier /ust, Aletaph, 169 Out of this question. . 
came the whole philosophy of the Alexandrian absolutists. 
1859 Sin W. Hamitton Lect, Metaph. I. xxiii. 79 The ma- 
terialist may now derive the subject from the object, the 
idealist derive the object from the subject, the absolutist sub- 
limate both into indifference. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
(1875) 1. iti, § 20. 65 On this ‘ primitive dualism of conscious- 
ness’. . Mr. Mansel founds his refutation of the German ab- 
solutists. 

B. adj. [The sé. used attributively.] Practising 
or supporting absolutism in government; despotic. 

1837 Gen. Tnomrson £.xerc. (1842) IV. 241 Imagine that 
the Tories had undertaken to conduct an interference in 
favour of absolutist principles. 1838 /dia. IV. 337 The ab- 


163: Preston Effect. Faith 79 The sentence ofab- | 


ABSOLVE, 


solutist powers will take it up next. 1850 Mazzi Royalty 
& Repub. 182 A pretext for the machinations of absolutist go- 
vernments. 1880 E. Peacock in Academy 28 Aug. 145 This 
absolutist tradition derived from the flatterers of Henry VIII. 

Absolutistic (ebs6lizti-stik), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+-IC; cf. Calvinistic.] Of or pertaining to abso- 
lutists or absolutism ; = ABSOLUTIST a.; as ‘abso- 
lutistic principles.’ In Webster 1864, n.q. 

Absolutory (&bsy'livtari), 2. [ad. L. absoli- 
tort-us, Sueton., serving for acquittal: see ABSo- 
LUTE and -ory.] Of or pertaining to absolution ; 
absolving. 

1640 FuLLer Ade/ Rediv. (1867) I. 329 Bertelerius prevailed 
with the senate; and he granted unto him his absolutory 
letters, 1726 AyLirre Parergoz 491 Though an absolutory 
sentence should be pronounced in favour of the persons. 

Absolvable (&bsp'lvab’], @bz-) a. [f. ABSOLVE 
v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being absolved, deserving 
acquittal. 

1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. V. xix. v. 526 Tried by the stand- 
ard of common practice, Schmettau is clearly absolvable. 

+ Absolvant, Ods. [a. Fr. absolvant, pr. pple. 
of absoudre:—L. absolventem, whence the modem 
ABSOLVENT.] He who absolves. 

1506 W. pe Worpde Ordinary of Crysten Men ww. viii. [190] 
After the jugement and dyscrecyon of the absoluant. 

+ Absolvatory, . Ods. [Irregularly formed on 
ABSOLYE, in imitation of cozsolatory, etc., the true 
form being ABSOLUTORY, q.v.] 

1611 Cotcr., Adsolutotre: Absoluatorie, pardoning, for- 
giving. 2706 Puituirs, Adsolvatorie, Belonging to a dis- 
charge or acquittal, [In Bamey 1721. Not recognized by 
Jounson, but in Topp, WorcesTER, and WEBSTER. } 

Absolve (&bsp'lv, &bzy'lv), v.  [ad. L. adsolv- 
ére to loosen, free, acquit, complete; f. ad off, 
from, + solv-ére to loose. Cf. Fr. absoudre, absolv-ant. 
Bef. its employment the main senses were expressed 
by Asso1L. In the pronunciation of this word and 
its derivatives, usage, as well as the opinion of or- 
thoepists, is divided between zbs- and &bz-; cf. ad- 
sorb, solve, dissolve, resolve.) Always ¢razzs. 

l. To set free, pronounce free (from blame, 
guilt, moral burden; from the penalties and con- 
Sequences of crime or sin). 

€1§38 Starkey Exgland iv.124 Todeclayre penytent heartys 
contryte for ther syn to be absoluyd from the faute therof. 
1579 Ly_ty Exphues 174 Who absolued Mary Magdalen from 
hir sinnes but Christ? 1619 T. Tavtor Zits ii. 14. 317 Ab- 
soluing vsboth from the guilt and punishment ofthem. a 3674 
Crarenpon Hist. Redel, 1. 20 Notwithstanding .. that he 
was absolved from any notorious crime.. he was at last 
condemned ina great Fine. 1832 Ht. Martineau /7eland ii. 
17 Father Glenny had readily absolved her from the-sin of 
mistrusting heaven. 1868 Ecce Homo (ed. 8)1. i. 5 Absolved 
from all anxieties by the sense of his protection. 1870 R. W. 
Date Weekd. Sern. i. 17 This does not absolve him from 
moral blame. 

2. spec. To pronounce (one) acquitted of sin, to 
give absolution or remission of sins to. 


a. simply, or for some offence. 

1535 CoVERDALE Jere. xi. r5 As though that holy flesh might 
absolue the. a1570 Becon Ws. 560, Neither did the apostles 
absolve any otherwise than by the preaching of God’s word. 
1596 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. mi. v. 233 To make confession, and 
tobe absolu’d. 1638 Pest. Conf. (1657) xi. 307 The Frier ab- 
solved him, but kept not his counsel. 1719 Younc The Re- 
venge iv. t. (1757) UL. 167 And yet (For which the saints ab- 
solve mysoul!) didwed. 817 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange’s 
Life i. i.11 One's conscience may be pretty well absolved 
for not admiring this man. 1865 F. Parxman Champlain 
(1875) vi. 265 Biard.. gained his pardon, received his con- 
fession, and absolved him. 

b. of the sin. 

16st Hosses Leviathan ui. xxxvui. 241 With them that 
were absolved of their sinnes. 1866 KincsLey Hereward 
iii. 80 But I dare not absolve him of robbing a priest. | 

3. To remit, give absolution for (a sin or crime). 

1sg2z Warner Albion's England (1612) vin. xii, 198 The 
Pope for pay absolueth euery thing. 1647 CowLey Afzstress, 
Dial, viii. (1669) 77 The Cause absolves the Crime. 1662 
Drvrven Zo Hyde 60 Not to increase, but to absolve, our 
crimes. 1845 Forp Hand. Spain i. 67 He was a good Ro- 
man Catholic canon who believed everything, absolved every- 
thing, drank everything, ate everything, and digested 
everything. ; 

4. To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guilty. es. in Roman law. 

3628 Hospes Thucydides (1822) 62 Pausanias.. having 

een calld in question by them (the Spartans) was absolvd. 
1651 — Leviathan 1, xvi. 83 In condemning, or absolving, 
equality of votes, even in that they condemne not, doabsolve. 
1665-9 Boye Occ. Ref. Ep. Ded. (1675) Divers of the Criticks 
will chuse rather to Absolve my Writings, than Condemn 
Your Judgment. a 1725 Pore Odyssey x1. 702 Absolves the 
just, and dooms the guilty souls. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 
(ed. 3) II. vi. 156 Cato, who absolved him, chose to give his 
vote openly. 1880 Mutrueap Gaius wv. § 47 Words are in- 
troduced empowering the judge to condemn or absolve. 
Jbid. 163 He does so without incurring any penalty, and ts 
at once absolved. 

5. To set free, discharge (fronz, formerly of, obli- 
gations, liabilities). 

1649 Mitton Ezkonokl. 137 To be..his own Popeand to ab. 
solve himselfe of thoseties. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. vill. 176 
The Popes authority... had absolved them from all oaths 
which theyhadtaken. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam Brit. Const. xii. 
172 He also appealed to the Pope to be absolved from the 
obligations which he had contracted. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. III. xii. 150 So many wrongs had at last absolved him 
froin every duty of a vassal. 


’ 


- righteousness as our justifier and absolver. 


ABSOLVED. 


+6. To elear up, solve, or resolve ; to explain 
(i.e. to unloose the knot of doubt or difficulty). Ods. 

1577 HELLowes Guenara’s Fam. Ep. 195 Some high mys- 
terie, which if it be facil to demaund, is very difficil to ab- 
solue. 1590 RecornE, etc. Gr. of Arts (1646) 118 It maketh 
just 700 pounds, and so is the question truly absolved. 1612 
Frercuer Women Pleas’d v. i. 43 If I absolve the words? 
1667 Evetyn Aer. (1857) ILI. 195 The inventions, and pheno- 
mena already absolved, improved, or opened. 

+7. To elear off, diseharge, aequit oneself of (a 
task, ete.); to perform completely, accomplish, 


finish. Ods. 

1577 tr. Budlinger, Decades (1592) 194 In these fewe wordes 
are comprehended al that which profound Philosophers doe 
scarsely absoluein infinite bookes. 1619 ‘I’. Taytor 7 ¢tms ii. 15. 
538 Thus by the assistance of God, haue wee absolued this 
secondChapter. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. (1676) u. ii. 11. 160/2 
Saturn in 30 years absolves his sole and proper motion. 1652 
Gaute Mag-astro-mancer 144 "Tis their own task; and, till 
they absolve it, they must give us leave to tell them. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. vit.94 The work begun, how soon Absolved. 
1718 Prior Poems 300 She conscious of the Grace, absolv’d 
her Trust, Not unrewarded. 1744 AKENSIDE Pleas, Jmag. 1. 
194 Bend the reluctant planets toabsolve The fated rounds of 
time. @ 1801 E. Darwin Zoonontia ITI. 363 The frequent 
swallowing of weak broth.. relieves the patient, and absolves 
the cure. s ? 

Absolved (xbsp'ivd, xbz-), Ap. a. 
-ED.] 

1. Set free, delivered, cleared. 

1535 CovERDALE ¥er. vii. g Tush, we are absolued quyte, 
though we haue done all these abhominacions. 1651 Hoppes 
Leviathan m. xiii. 275 In case the absolved have but a 
feigned Repentance. 1815 Scorr Ld. of /s. v1. xxix. Even 
if now He stood absolved of spousal vow. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. 375 He may have thought himself absolved 
from his duty. 

+2. Cleared up, solved; completed. Ods. 

1577 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. 171 Beholde your 
doubt absolued. 1615 Crooke Body of Man. 301 When the 
Infant is perfected and absolued the vitall heate floweth 
onely from the heart as from a most plentifull fountaine. 

Absolvent (zbspivént, &bz-), fA/. a. and sé. 
[ad. L. adsolvent-em, pr. pple. of absoluére to absolve. 
Preceded in use by the Fr. form ABSOLVANT.] 

A. ppl. a. Absolving, acquitting. 

1837 CarLyte Fr. Rev. II. vi. vi. 394 Patriotism. . insults 

many leading Deputies of the absolvent Right-side. 
B. sé. One who absolves. 

1651 Hoses Leviathan iu. xlii. 275 This Forgiveness. . is 
thereby without other act, or sentence of the Absolvent, made 
void. 

Absolver (&bsp'lva1, &bz-). [f. ABSOLVE v. + 
-ER!.] One who absolves, pronounees absolution, 
or acquits. 

1663 Brain Axtobiogr. (1818) ii. 26 He is made to us.. 
1669 H. More 
Antid, ag. Idolatry i, They that take upon them to be the 
only absolvers of sin, are themselves held fast in the snares 
of eternal death. 1827 Keste Chr. Year, 6 Sund. aft. Trin., 
The absolver saw the mighty grief And hastened with relief. 
31855 Macautay //est. Eng. 1V.681 The public feeling was 
strongly against the three absolvers. 


Absolving (xbsy'lvin, &bz-), vé/. sd. [f. As- 
SOLVE v.+-ING1.] The process of setting free; ae- 
quitting. Also (ods.) solving ; completing. 

1757 Burke Adv. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 125 It is changing 
the nature of, his crime; it is absolving. 

Absolving (xbsy'lvin, %bz-), Ap/. a. [f. AB- 
SOLVE v.+-ING?.] That absolves or sets free ; ac- 
quitting. 

1696 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 46 One of the absolving 
parsons has privately printed his vindication. 1862 TreNcu 
Miracles ix. 206 The absolving words are not to be regarded 
as optative merely, .. but as declaratory. 

Absolvitor (bsp'lvitp:). Sc. Zaw. Also 6 
sure, 6-7 -our(e, 7-9 -ur. [L. adsolvitor ‘let him 
(her) be absolved’, 3rd pers. sing. imperative pass. 
of absolvere to ABSOLVE.] A decision of the court 
in favour of the defender. 

1547 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 1. 250 Maister Thomas Daue- 
soun,,protestit that the said freris haue any absoluitour of 
the said Johnisclame. 1586 Protest of A. Hunter in De Foe 
Mem. Ch. Scot, (1717) Add. 196 The Person excommunicated 
declaring no Signs of true Repentance, nor craving the said 
Absolviture by himself, nor by his Procurators. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. May., Form of Proces 122 They will pronunce sentence 
absolvitor, or condemnatour, in the principal cause conform 
to these rules. 1859 in J. F. Macqueen Rep. Cases Ho. 
Lords (1861) IIT. 760 If the absolvitor had been a general 
absolvitor on the merits of the cause. 1910 Encycl, Brit. 1. 
76 s.v. Absolution. 

Absonant (x bsénint), 2. [f. L. a6 off, away 
from + sonant-em sounding, pr. pple. of sondre to 
sound; on the analogy of con-sonant, dis-sonant, 
and L. aésonus.] Harsh, inharmonious ; fig. dis- 
cordant or abhorrent to reason, nature, ete. ; un- 
reasonable, unnatural. Const. fo, from. 

1564 Hawarp Exutropins To Reader 7, It is very absonant 
that anye one who hath the perfect use of corn and grain.. 
woulde refuse the same to be fed wyth acornes. 1600 HoL- 
LAND Livy x11, xviii. 1207 2o¢e, I mervell much therefore, why 
it {the word Osse}. . should be condemned as absonant, and 
not pleasing totheear. 1657 M. Hawke Avdling is Murder 
42 Absonant from the harmony of the Scriptures. 1864 R. F. 
Burton Mission to K. of Dahome 1X. 176, 1 must again re- 
fer to a curious fixed idea in England, absonant withal, 
touching human sacrifice at Dahome. 

tA’bsonate, v. Obs.-° ‘(4 law term.) To 
avoid, to detest.’ Ash 1775. [Apparently merely 


[f. prec. + 
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his adaptation of med. L. adsonidre, rendering as- 
cuntan in Anglo-Saxon Laws.] 


+ A‘bsonism. Obs. rare—. [f. L. abson-us An- 
SONOUS + -IsM.] Something absonous or diseordant 
in the use of language ; solccism. 

1593 Nasne 4 Left. Confuted 68 Euerie third line hath some 
of this ouer-rackt absonisme. 

+ Absonous (x"bs6nas), 2. Obs. [f. L. abson-us 
out of tune + -ous.] 7/7. Out of tune, inharmonious ; 
Jig. incongruous, absurd, unreasonable. Const. éo. 

1622 Fotuersy Atheom. Il. xi. § 4. 318 That noise, as 
Macrobius truly inferreth, must be of necessity either sweet 
and melodious, or harsh andabsonous. 1664 H. More Myst. 
‘nig. How absonous and ridiculous it is not to interpret Pro- 
phetick Figures according ,to the approved meaning and 
observable use of the Prophetick style. 1681 GLANVILLE Sad. 
Trim, (1726) 1. 67 Which Distribution, notwithstanding, is 
as absonous and absurd as if he had distributed Animal into 
Sensitive and Rational. 

Absorb (&bsj'1b), v. Pa. pple. absorbed, for- 
merly absorpt. fa. mod. Fr. adsorbe-r, a refash- 
ioning, after L., of OF r. asorder, more commonly 
asorbir, assorbir :—L. absorbé-re to swallow up, f.ad 
off, away +s0rbé-re to suck in ; pa. pple. absorpi-us, 
whenee AgsorPt, formerly used as pa. pple. In no 
Diet. bef. Blount 1656; Coekeram 1626 has Ap- 
SORBEATE ; Cotgr. 1611 has Fr. ‘ Adsorbé, supped or 
drunk wholly up; devoured, swallowed, consumed.”] 

I. To swallow up. 
+1. To swallow up; as water, mire, an earth- 


quake ; also jig. Ods. 


1490 Caxton “neydos xxvii. 160 Take my sowle and de- 
lyuere her. . from these sorowfulle peynes in whiche I am 
absorbed in the grete viage of heuynes. 1548 Ubatt, etc. 
Erasm. Paraph,. Matt. xvii. 5 A bryghtecloude ouershadowed 
thapostles, lest they should be absorpte and ouercummed with 
the highnesse of the sighte, 1684 T. Burnet 7%. of Earth 
85 As to Rome, there is. .a more dreadful fate that will 
attend it; namely, to be absorpt or swallowed up in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. 1725 Pore Odyssey x11. 130 Beneath, 
Charybdis holds her boist’rous reign ’Midst roaring whirl- 
pools, and absorbs the main. a1800 Cowrer Ox ziames in 
Biogr. Britann. Dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

2. Henee, To swallow up, to include or take a 
thing in to the loss of its separate existence ; to 
incorporate. 70 be absorbed, to be swallowed up, 
or comprised in, so as no longer to exist apart. 

1§53-87 Foxe A. § AZ. 1. 17 The substance of the bread is 
absorpt . . into the human body of Christ. 1659 Pearson 
On Creed (1839) 231 That old conceit of Eutyches. . that the 
humanity was absorbed and wholly turned into the Divinity. 
18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 120 In some countries, the large 
cities absorb the wealth and fashion of the nation. 1866 
Rocers Agric. § Prices I. iv. 65 The purchase of a pound of 
candles would have almost absorbed a workman’s daily 
wages. 1876 Freeman Novi. Cong. I. it. ° Into the English 
nation his own followers were gradually absorbed. . 

3. To engross, or completely engage the attention 
or faculties. 

1830 Baroness Bunsen in Hare’s Life I, ix. 353 [It] could 
not so far absorb me as to prevent my often turning my back 
upon it. 1855 Kane Grinnell Exped. (1856) xliii. 403 (1] only 
postponed it because I happened to get absorbed in a book. 
1875 Farrar Silence § Vorces iii. 2 Let us absorb our entire 
beings in this one aim. 


II. To drink in. 

4. To suck in, drink in (a fluid); to imbibe. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.) The evils that come of exercise are that 
it doth absorb and attenuate the moisture of the body. 1814 
Sir H. Davy Agricult. Chem. 15 Animal and vegetable inat- 
ters deposited in soils are absorbed by plants. 1878 Hux.Ley 
Phystogr. 24 The clay refuses to absorb the water. 

5. To take up (imponderablie agents) by chemical 
or moleeular action. 

1707 in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2374 Whether the Muslin ab- 
sorps the Effluvium,..I cannot tell. 1794 Suctivan iew 
of Nat. I. xiv. 140 Some reflect the rays without producing 
any change, and those are white; others absorb them all, 
and cause absolute blackness. ¢ 1860 Farapay Forces of 
Nat. iii. 723 Whenever a solid body loses some of that force 
of attraction by means of which it remains solid, heat is ab- 
sorbed. 1869 Roscor C/ew, 186 It is found possible to ab- 
sorb hydrogen in certain metals. 


Absorbability (bsjrbabiliti). [f. Assorn- 
ABLE+-ITY.] The state or quality of being ab- 
sorbable; capability of being absorbed. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 241 The weight of chlorine, 
its absorbability by water. 1875 Woon Therap. (1879) 409 
This absorbability depends largely upon the presence of free 
fatty acids in the oil. 

Absorbable (#bsjubab’l), a. [f. Ansorp+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being absorbed or imbibed. 

1779 INGeNnousz /nflamm. Air in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 
385 Which .. might more properly be called vapour, as it is 
absorbable by water. 1859 Lewes Physiol. of Com, Life I. 
iii, 208 Liquid albumen is very slightly absorbable and not 
at all assimilable ; but when acted on in the stomach, it be- 
comes readily absorbable and assimilable. 

tAbso'rbeate, 7. Ods. [Irreg. £. L. absorbi-re 
+-aTE.] ‘To swallow up.’ Cockeram 1626. Prob. 
nowhere else. 


Absorbed (xbsj-1bd), £77. a. [f. Absons + -ED.] 
Zit. Swallowed up; imbibed. ig. Engrossed or en- 
tirely occupied. 


1763 H. Watrore Corres. (1837) HI. 198 Monsieur de Ni- 
vernois had been absorbed all day. . translating my verses. 
1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug. 156 Large sums are paid .. to the 
officers of the absorbed company. 186s Dickens Ovr Wut. 


ABSORBITION. 


Fr. t.2 He eyed the coming tide with an absorbed attention. 
1871 B. Stewart //ea? Introd., The laws which regulate the 
distribution of absorbed heat. 1876 Faeeman Norn. Cong. 
Il. x. 518 Absorbed in his own meditations. 

Absorbedly (a:bs71bédli), adv. [f. pree. + -Lv2.] 
In an absorbed inanner ; with engrossed attention. 

1868 Daily News 15 July, The next man’s credentials being 
favourably and absorbedly affirmed. 1880 Mark Twais 
mele al broad ii. 230, | saw young men gaze long and ab- 
sorbedly at her. P ‘ 

Absorbedness (xbsj-bédnés). [f. ABsorsep 
a. + -NESS.] ngrossed attention, mental concen- 
tration. 

1881 W. Rosertson in Sunday Mag. Apr. 245 The pas- 
sionate absorhedness with which again and again intellect 
has plumbed its way forward in search for God. 

Absorbefacient (xbsjib/férfiént, -fent), a. 
and sd, [f. L. absorbe-re: see ABSORB + faczent-cm 
pr. pple. of facéve to make; on analogy of such 
adj. as rudefactent, f. L. rubefacére: see -FACIENT.] 

A. adj. Causing absorption, drying up. 

B. 56. [sc. agent, substance. ] 

1875 Woop Therap. (1879) 406 Dr. J. Moleschott praises it 
{fodoform] most highly as an absorbefacient, affirming that by 
its use he hasobtained absorption of various lymphatic tumors. 

Absorbency (#bsj1bénsi). rare. [n. of state 
f. L. absorbent-em: sce ABSORBENT and -NcyY.] 
+1. The action of absorbing (which would be 
properly adsorbence) ; absorption. Ods. 

1762 Dunn Size of Sun in Phil. Trans. LIL. 469 Whether 
this effect arises from. . absorbency of the rays, seems to me 
to deserve a proper enquiry. ; 

2. The quality of being absorbent; absorptiveness. 

1859 Gutuick & Timas Painting 106 Ivory and enamel 
being quite smooth, and without texture or absorbency. 

Absorbent (zbsp1bént), 2.and sd. [ad. L. ad- 
Sorbent-em, pr. pple. of ab-sorbére: see ABSORB.] 

A. adj. Absorbing, imbibing, swallowing; ab- 
sorptive. Absorbent systems, see B 3. 

1718 Quincy Coxspl. Disp. 81 It is both detergent and ab- 
sorbent. 1752 Brooke /woculation in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 
471 The absorbent vessels. . will always take in a sufficient 
quantity of the matter to contaminate the whole mass of the 
circulating fluids. 1869 Puips Vesuvius vy. 140 Rain sinks 
in some considerable proportion into the absorbent soil. 

B. sé. An absorbing substanee or apparatus. 

1. Any substanee which absorbs fluids through 
its sensible or insensible porosity; applied in a 
special sense in A/ed. to such substances as chalk, 
magnesia, whieh absorb the acidity of the stomach. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disf. 79 Dryers, or Absorbents, . . 

revent those superfluous Moistures, which the Nerves are 

requentiy overcharg’d with. 1769 Buchan Dom. Med. (1826) 
xlii. 175 But the best and safest absorbent is magnesia alba. 
1845 Darwin Voy. of Nat. xi. 249 (1879) The clouded sky 
seldom allows the sun to warm the ocean, itself a bad ab- 
sorbent of heat. 1875 Woop Therap. (1879) 611 Absorbents, 
This class contains remedies which are used for the purpose 
of absorbing acrid and deleterious materials, .. on the ex- 
terior of the body, and .. in the alimentary canal. 


1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Jem. own Time 220 The country 
gentlemen, the absorbents of every prejudice. 1875 Hexps 
£ss., Org. Daily Life 174 A persecution, which pinches, but 
does not suppress, is merely an irritant, and not an absorbent. 

3. Physiol, (in plural.) The vessels through which 
the process of absorption is earried on in animals 
and plants, sueh as the lacteals in the former, the 
extremities of the roots in the latter. Aé¢r7é. in 
absorbent system. 

1753 CuamBers Cycé. Suppl. Naturalists speak of the like 
Absorbents in plants; the fibrous or hairy roots of which are 
considered as a kind of vasa Absorbentia. 1795 ABERNETHY 
Anat. of Whale in Phil. Trazs. LXXXVI. 29, Absorbents 
. . which terminated by open orifices. 1836 Topp Cyc/. A. 
& Pk. 1. 20/1 The absorbents.. were among the organs which 
were the latest in being discovered by anatomists. 1847 
Youatr Horse vi. 110 Much of the cartilage is taken away by 
vessels called absorbents. 1856 Woopwarp Fossil Shells 30 
The mollusca have no distinct absorbent system. 

Absorber (&bsf'1bs1). [f. ABSORB + -ERI.] One 
who, or something which, absorbs. 

1861 Sat. Rev. No. 279, 222/1 Nitrogen and oxygen. . are 
feeble absorbers and radiators. 1873 Symoxns Gé&. Poets t. 29 
Aristotle was the absorber of all previous and contemporary 
knowledge into one coherent system. 

Absorbing (2bsf1bin), Af/. a. [f. ABSorB + 
-ING2.] Zt. Swallowing, imbibing ; hence, incor- 
porating, taking into itself; 7g. Engrossing, all- 
engaging. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 582 The absorbing and exhal- 
ing vessels, and the cuticle. 1860 TyNpaLt Glaciers 1. § 3. 
246 Radiant heat is allowed to fall upon an absorbing sub- 
stance. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 156 An amalgamation, 
under such circumstances, is a positive fraud on the proprie- 
tors of the absorbing office. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cony. UU. 
ix. 330 Ile must have been engaged at this time in some such 
absorbing pursuit. a ass 

Absorbingly (zbsp1binli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] 
In an absorbing manner ; engrossingly, entirely. 

1868 Athenzum 25 July t0s/t The sole idea which absorb- 
ingly possessed him [Edward] was that of erecting a greal 
Norman Abbey in Westminster. 1872 Lippos £/em. of Re- 
“ig. v. 173 Any common act of prayer keeps. . the under 
standing occupied earnestly, absorbingly, under the guidance 
of faith. 

+ Absorbi‘tion. 02s. [Irregularly formed, as 
if from a L. *adsorbitus, instead of adsorprus, whence 
regularly ARSORPTION.] = AMSORPTION, 


ABSORPT. 


¢ 1680 Sir T. Browne Tracts 165 Where to place that con- 
currence of waters or place of its absorbition there is no 
authentick decision. 

Absorp, obs. form of ABSORB. 


Absorpt (&bsf1pt), Af/. a. arch. [ad. L. ad- 
sorpt-us pa. pple. of absorbi-re: see ABSORB.] 
The earlier equivalent of ABSORBED: swallowed 


up; rarely fig. engrossed, 

1528 More Dial conc. Heresyes w. Wks. 1557, 267/1 For all 
other synnes (if beliefand faith stand fast) be quite absorpt and 
supped vp he sayth in that fayth. 1626 T. H. tr. Cazssin’s 
Holy Court 89 To raigne in heauen for euer, and there to 
remayne absorpt, in an ocean of pleasures. 1736 J. H. 
Browse Pipe of Tod. (1768) 119 Absorpt in yellow care, And 
at each puff imagination burns. 1839 Baitey Festus (1848) 
xix. 210 Their souls absorpt of darkness. 

+ Abso'rpted, #//. a. Obs. [f. L. absorpt-us 
‘see prec.) +-ED: cf. corrupl, corrupled, abrupt, 
abrupled.] = ABSORPT, ABSORBED. 

a 1631 Dosne Seri. IV. xcvi. 242 Absorpted & swallowed 
up into the nature and essence of God himself. 

Absorptio‘meter. [f. L. adsorpi-um or ? ab- 

: ’ 
sorplion-em (see next) +-METER= Gr, pérpoy mea- 
sure, measurer.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of absorption of gases in various liquids. 

1879 WRoBLEwSK1 in Nature XX1. 191 The absorptiometer 
which I have constructed for the determination of the co- 
efficients of absorption, consists of glass throughout. 

Absorption (zbsospfen). [ad. L. absorption- 
em a swallowing, n. of action f. absorpl-us: see 
ABSORPT.] The act or process of swallowing up or 
sucking in. Hence, 

I. Swallowing up. 

+1. The swallowing up or engulfing of bodies. 
Obs. 

1597 J. Kin Fouah (1864) xxii. 139 The absorption or burial. 
21656 Br. Hatt Renz. 24 (1808) The aversion of God's face 
is confusion... but his whole fury is the utter absorption of 
the creature, 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suppl. Absorptions of the 
Earth, a term used by Kircher and others, for the sinking in 
of large tracts of land, by means of subterranean commotions. 

2. The swallowing up or disappearance of things 
through their inclusion in or assimilation to some- 
thing else; incorporation in something else. 

1741 Warsurton Alliance Ch. and St. 165 (T.) Of the 
ancient Greek philosophy. . its gradual decay, and total 
absorption in the schools. 1834 GEN. THompson E-verc. (1842) 
III. 20x But at the same time that copyists were being thrown 
out of employ, printers must have been in demand; here 
then was one way for the absorption of at least a portion of 
the copyists. 1860 4/7 Y. Round No. 68, 418 The absorp- 
tion of dialects by the Latin. . gave a great impulse to civi- 
lisation. 1878 SEELEY Stein II. 415 A provision expressly 
intended to prevent the absorption of peasant-holdings. _ 

b. Wed. and Path. Removal of tissues or deposits 
by natural process, or by the use of medicines. 

1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. 16 Another curative indica- 
tion naturally arises which is to promote the absorption of 
the new formed substance. 1881 Mivart Ca? 20 Spaces are 
then formed in this substance by absorption. 

3. Entire engrossment or engagement of the 
mind or faculties. ; 

1855 Dickens Lett, (1880) 1. 379 The absorption of the Eng. 
lish mind inthe war. 1859 Geo. Eriot Adam Bede 26 It was 
an expression of unconscious placid gravity of absorption in 
thoughts that had no connection with the present moment. 
1875 Farrar Silence & Voices ix. 164 Blind, groping, illiberal 
absorption in some mechanical routine. 

Il. Drinking in. 

4. The sucking in of fluid or of particles dis- 

solved therein; the taking up of imponderable 
agents, such as light. (The investigation of the 
relative quantities of coloured rays absorbed in 
various media gives rise to attributive uses of the 
word, as absorplion specirum, absorplion-band.) 
_ 1744 Warrick /ujection in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 489 Where- 
in the power of absorption seemed very considerable. 1794 
J. Hutton Philos. Light, Heat, § # ire 89 Such are the 
laws observed in the various absorption and reflection of light. 
1794 SuLiivan View of Nat. V. 329 The Arena, so called 
from its being covered with sand for the absorption of the 
blood. 1854 Batrour Oxéd. Bot. 133 When liquids are brought 
into contact with the leaves of plants, absorption takes place. 
1867 J. HocG JWicrosc. 1. ii. 121 For most absorption-bands 
particularly if faint the prism would be used in the first posi- 
tion. 1872 Tynpaty Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) 1. ii. 35 In this 
transfer . . consists the absorption of radiant heat. 

5. Physiol. The imbibing of fluids by the vessels 
or tissues of the body ; es. the reccption of nutri- 
tive material by the lacteals of the intestine. 

1753 Cnamuers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Absorption in the animal 
economy is used for that power whereby the small open ori- 
fices of vessels imbibe liquors. 1848 CARrENTER Anion. Phys. 
37 It is by means of the membrane lining the digestive cavity, 
that the functions of digestion & absorption are performed. 
188: Mivart Caé 167 Another process, which is ancillary to 
nutrition and secretion, is termed Absorption. 

Absorptive (ibsfiptiv), 2. [f. L. absorpv-, 
ppl. stem of absorbére to ABSORB +-IVE, as if ad. 
L, *absorptivus.| Having the quality of absorbing, 
swallowing, or imbibing. fig. Engrossing. 

1664 H. More .Wyst. /nzg. viil. 132 There being no Ark left 
to take Sanctuary in, and to be safe from the working and 
absorptive waves. 1667 WatLRuousE ire of Lond. 32 This 
harrass of Fire and that so generally absorptive of the city. 
1831 Brewster Optics xvi. 137 The absorptive power of air 
is hnely displays in the colour of the morning and evening 
clouds. 2 OLLUSTON A vive. oe 34 Absorptive as well 


as secreting glands exist in great abundance in the walls of | 
1 
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the digestivetube. 1881 W. J. Rotre Pref. to Coriol, 6 His 
lazy, somnolent, stupidly absorptive satisfaction. 
Absorptiveness (xbs/ptivnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being absorptive. 
Absorptivity (xb:sfiptiviti). [f ApsorPTIvEe 
a+ ee ABSORPTIVENESS. 
WEBSTER cites Dana. 
Absoyle, obs. var. of ASSOIL v.: see ABSOIL. 


Absquatulate (xbskw¢9 tizleit), v., also ab- 
squotilate. [A factitious word, simulating a 
L. form (cf. adscond, gralulate) of American origin, 
and jocular use.] To make off, decamp. : 

1837-40 Hatipurton Clockmaker (1862) 363 Absquotilate 
it in style, you old skunk, .. and show the gentlemen what 
youcando. 1858 Dow Servi, Ie 309 in Bartlett Dict. Amer., 
Hope’s brightest visions absquatulate. 1861 J. Lamont Sea- 
horses xi, 179 He [an old bull-walrus] heard us, and lazily 
awaking, raised his head and prepared to absquatulate. 

[Abstable, sometimes quoted from Gower Conf. 
J. 211. 11. 1553, is a misreading for odsdacle.] 

Abstain (zbstzin). Forms: 4-5 abstene, 
4-6 absteyn(e, -ein(e, 6 asteine, 6-7 abstayne, 
abstaine, 7- abstain. f[a. Fr. adsteni-r, a 14th c. 
refashioning of OFr. asteni-r (whence occ. Eng, 
asleine):i—L. abstiné-re to withhold, f. abs =aé off, 
away from + /eé-re to hold. The Fr. (like the Eng. 
originally)is only reflexive, s’abstenir, L.se abstinére 
to keep oneself from, refrain from.] 
+1. ref. To keep or withhold ovese/f Const. of, 

from. Obs. 


¢ 1380 Sir Ferumbras 3761 In herte hur gan to greue. of 
wepyng ne mi3t sche abstene hur no3t. 1382 Wycuir x Cor, 
ix. 25 Ech man that stryueth in fy3t, absteyneth him fro alle 
thingis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Toxr ij. b, To kepe trewly 
her maryage and also absteyne her ofsynne. c1500 Lancelot 
of the Laik 1261 My consell is, therfore, you to absten. 
1535 CovERDALE Acts xv. 20 Wryte vnto them that they 
absteyne them selues from fylthynesse of Idols. 

2. znir. (by gradual suppression of the pron. 
object.) To keep or withhold oneself, to refrain. 


Const. from (of obs.) 

1382 Wyciir Ni. vi. 3 Fro al that may make dronkun, 
theishulen absteyne. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiv. 78 Y must 
here therof abstene and forber. 1538 Starkey Exgland. 17 
To absteyn from flesch apon the Fryday.. ys now reputyd a 
certaynvertue. 1598 Barret Theor. of War. v.v. 165 To ab- 
steine from committing these excesses. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 
iv. 748 Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain But our 
destroyer, foe to God and man? 1746 Col. Records Penn. V. 
50 That they do abstain from all servile Labour on that Day. 
1798 Ferriar lusty. of Sterne ii. 38 D’Aubigné was so fond 
of writing epigrams, that he could not ahstain from them. 
3860 TYNDALL Glaciers 1. § 3. 26 I therefore abstained from 
mentioning it subsequently. ; 

3. esp. (being used most frequently in reference 
to eating and drinking). To refrain from food, to 
fast (0bs.); to refrain from the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, to be a ‘total-abstainer.’ 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. of M. Aurel. (1546) D. iij, If he 
be temperate and moderate, all wil absteyne. 1547 BoorDE 
Brev. of Health i. 7 Many men wolde eate meate if they had 
it, and therfor nolens volens, they doasteine. 1867 B. Nicots 
in Cleric. Testy. to Tot. Abs. 98 Several have told me. . that 
while they had abstained, some for weeks or months, they 
were far better in every respect than while they drank. 

+4. trans. (later and rare, and probably a lite- 
rary imitation of the trans. use of L. adstinere). 
To keep back, keep off. 

1509 Barciay Shyf of Folys (1874) 11. 275 From outwarde 
thynges his mynde doth he abstayne. 1534 Lp. BeRNERS 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H ij6, For a small season the 
louer maie absteyne his loue. 1645 Mitton Jetrach. (1851) 
154 For what difference at all whether he abstain men from 
marying, or restraine them in a mariage hapning totally dis- 
commodious. 1644-58 J. CLEVELAND Gen. Pocnts (1677) 140 
My Lord doth justly abstain his hand from his Dispatch. 

bstainer (bstZ'noz). [f. ABsTaIn +-ER1,] 
One who abstains; esf. one who abstains from 
eating or drinking particular things; in older 
writers a Nazarite, in modern use an abstainer from 
alcoholic beverages, a ‘total abstainer.’ 

1535 CovERDALE Asnos ii, 12 But ye gaue the absteyners 
wyne and drynke [Wycuir Nagareys: 1611 Nazarites}. 
Lam. iv. 7 Hir absteyners (or Nazarees) were whyter then y¢ 
snowe or mylke. 1683 Tryon lay to Health 407 The holy 
Men and Prophets . . were strict Abstainers, and separated 
themselves from the Uncleannesses, Oppressions and Vio- 
lencies that the superfluous worldly Belly-Gods do subject 
themselves unto. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 617/2 This observation 
supplies an answer to some of the usual arguments of the 
total-abstainers. 1879 Brack A/acleod af Dare xxxvi. 322 
If they ever pct up an asylum in Mull, it will be a lunatic 
asylum for incurable abstainers. 

Abstaining (#bst2'-nin), v7. sd. [f. ABSTAIN + 
-INGI.] The act or practice of keeping oneself, or 
refraining, from anything. (Now mostly gerundial, 
the sb. being supplicd by ABSTINENCE.) 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 423 This wille of abstenyng from 
synne ledithe here to heuyn. 1660 R. Coxe £lem. Power & 
Subj. 133 Itis not alwaies the doing, or abstaining from what 
is commanded or forbidden, which 1s virtue, but only the in- 
genuous and upright doing or abstaining. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. (1841) 86 It prescribes no abstainings, no for- 
bearances out of nature, 1850 Crovcn Dipsychus u. ii. 74 
But for perfection attaining is one method only, abstaining. 


Abstaining (ibst7'nin), pp a. [f. ABSTAIN 
+-ING2.] Practising abstinence (from alcoholic 
beverages). 


ABSTERGE. 


1867 J. W. Barpstey in Cleric. Testy. to Tot. Abst. 30 The 
bride was the daughter of an abstaining clergyman. 

Abstainment (£bst/inmént). rare. [f. Ap- 
STAIN +-MENT; cf. al/aznment.] The act or con- 
dition of keeping from or refraining. 

1859 Duke oF BuckinGuam Ment, Crt. of George IV, 1. ii. 
418 The abstainment on his part from all intrigue. 


Absteinous, abstenious, by-forms due to con- 
fusion of ABSTAIN, older absteine, w. ABSTEMIOUS. 

Abstemious (Zbst7mias), a., also 6 abste- 
nious, absteinous. [f. L. absizmi-us+-ous. Ad- 
sdemius was considered by L. writers to be f.abs away 
from + /émélum intoxicating liquor; but even in 
L. was extended to temperance in living generally. 
The verbal resemblance to a@ésiain, absteine, has 
in Eng. given it a still wider use, and also pro- 
duced the forms adsteznous, abstenious.] 

1. Dispensing with wine and rich food ; temperate 
or sparing in food ; characterized by or belonging 
to such temperance ; sparing. 

a. Of persons, their lives, or habits. 

1624 HEvwoop Guxaikeion v. 226 To this absteinous life 
shee added the strict vow of chastitie. 1718 Pore //iad x1x. 
328 Let me pay To grief and anguish one abstemious day. 
1832 CARLYLE Kemin. 1. 26 Mother and father were assiduous, 
abstemious, frugal without stinginess. 1878 Black Green 


Past, and Picc. xxix. 234 They were remarkably abstemious 
at breakfast. 


b. Of the food. 

1776-88 Gipson Decl. & Fall \viii, His[Peter the Hermit’s] 
diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent. 1832 
Scorr Tadisw, ii. 26 The meal of the Saracen was abstemious. 

2. Abstinent, refraining, sparing (with regard to 
other things than food). rare. 

1610 SHaks. Temf. v. i. 53 Be more abstemious, Or else 
good night your vow. 1632 MassinceR A/aid of Hon. u. ii. 
Theking.. Is good and gracious. . Abstemious from base 
and goatish looseness. 1823 Lamp dia (186s) 1, xxi. 163 
You advised an abstemious introduction of literary topics. 

Abstemiously (zbstimissli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,]_ In an abstemious manner ; sparingly, tem- 
perately. 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Spleen, If the obstruction 
of the Spleen proceeds from. . having lived a little abstemi- 
ously. 1794 SuLtivan View of Nat. 11. 358 There are many 
monastical persons, who live abstemiously all their lives. 

Abstemiousness (&bstimiasnés). [f. ABSTE- 
MIOUS +-NESS.] The quality of being abstemious, 
or sparing in the use of strong drink and delicacies. 

1626 Donne Sermz. V. cxxxix. 486 As if God required 
such a forbearing, such an abstemiousness in man as that 
being set to rule and govern the creatures he might not use 
and enjoy them. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. x. 130 He could 
digest a Bishoprick, which his abstemiousness formerly re- 
fused. 1827 Scotr Surg. Daz. i. 23 Four years, or so, of 
abstemiousness enable them to stand an election dinner. 

Abstenance, obs. form of ABSTINENCE, 

Abstention (Xbstenfon). [a. Fr. abstention 
(OF r. astension), n. of action f. L. abscen?- ppl. stem 
of abstinére: see ABSTAIN.] 

+1. The act of keeping back or restraining. Ods. 

152x Wo sey in Strype’s Eccéd. A/enz. I. 50 The abstention 
of war, which may be as soon broken. . as all the other as- 
surance, cannot then prevail. 1653 GaupEN //ieraspistes 
103 Which present denial, or abstention of such an one from 
receiving the holy Sacrament, might afterwards be examined 
by publick and lawful authority. eS 

2. The act of keeping oneself back, abstaining 
or refraining; the state of refraining or of being 
kept back. 

1624-47 Br. Hatt Kem. IWks. (1660) 303 Many sighes and 
teares which now he bestowed upon his abstention from that 
dearly affected devotion. 1865 M. ARNoLD Ess. in Critic. 
(1875) x. 267 In them the character of abstention and re- 
nouncement, which we ‘have noticed in Ali himself, was 
marked yet more strongly. 1870 Daily News 23 Apr., M. 
Picard . . justifies his abstention from signing the manifesto 
of the Left. 1880 /d/ust, Lond. News 21 Feb. 178 The votes 
given were—for Mr. Clarke 7683. . There were over 7000 
abstentions, = | > ; 

Abstentionist (Xbste'nfanist). [f. prec. + 1sT.] 
One who practises or approves abstention. 

1880 Llackw, Mag. June 810 We may expect other Conserv- 
ative abstentionists to imitate the good example set by Lord 
Carnarvon, : L 

Abstentious (zxbstenfos). [f. ABSTENTI-ON 
+-oUS, analogously to coslention, conleniious, L. 
contenlion-em, conlentios-us.| Characterized by ab- 
stinence ; self-restraining or refraining. 

1879 Farrar S¢, Paud 11. 447 The Colossian teachers were 
trying to supplement Christianity, theoretically by a deeper 
wisdom, practically by a more abstentious holiness, 

+ Absterr, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. absterré-re to 
frighten from, f. ads from-+derré-r¢ to frighten.] 
To deter. (Perhaps only used by Becon.) 

1542 Becon Christuzas Bang. Wks. 1843, 63 This in like 
manner should abster and fear me and mine from doing 
evil. —- Pleas. New Nosegay Wks. 1843, 298 Unfeigned 
Humility. . also absterreth and frayeth us from all arro- 
gancy, pride, and elation of mind. 

Absterge (&bst3-1d3), v. [?a. Fr. absterge-r (16th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. adsterg2-re to wipe away, f. ads 
off +lergé-re to wipe. Perhaps directly from the 
Latin.] To wipeaway; to wipe clean; to cleanse; 
also fg, to purge. 

1541 R. Cop.anp Galyen’s Terap. 2 Hj b, But yf ye wyll 


ABSTERGENT. 


clense the vicere ye must chuse thynges y' absterge or wasshe 
moderatly, asrawehony. 1621 Burton Anat. of Met, (1651) 
p. ii. n. 238 Baths. . are still frequented. . all over Greece, 
and those hot countries; to absterge belike that fulsomeness 
of sweat, to which they are there subject. 1718 Quincy 
Compt. Disp. 98 [1t] absterges the mucus from the stomach 
and other parts. 1817 CoLeripce £ss. ort Own Times (1850) 
111. 957 It was left for the Kraulmen, froin whose errors they 
[some converts from ‘ Hottentotism’] absterged themselves, 
to insult and abuse them as apostates and renegades. 

Abstergent (#bsts-1dzént), a.and sd. [?a. Fr. 
abstergent (16th c.), ad. L. abstergent-em pr. pple. 
of abstergé-re ; see prec. Perhaps f. the Lat. direct.] 

A. adj. Cleansing, scouring, having a cleansing 
quality. 

1612 WoonaLL Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 37 Honey.. hath an 
abstergent or cleansing force. 830 Linviey Vat. Syst. Bot. 
362 Abstergent properties, mixed sometimes with a good deal 
of acridity, distinguish them {the house-leek tribe]. 1860 J. 
P. KenneDy Life of W. Wirt Il. ix. 149 The abstergent, 
bracing, exhilarating touch of a sea-bath after a hot day. 

B. sb. [sc. agent or substance. ] 

1751 CHamBers Cyc, Abstergents or Abstersive medicines 
.. abrade and wipe away such mucous particles as the 
meet in their passage, and thus cleanse the parts from viscid, 
or impure adhesions. 1859 R. F. Burton in Jrul. R.G.S. 
XX1X. 323/3 One reason perhaps which causes them to avoid 
heavy and close-fitting clothing is their want of abstergents. 

+ Abstergify, v. Obs. rare—, [irreg. f. L. adb- 
stergé-re, +-FY.] ‘To cleanse.’ 

161z Benvenuto Passenger’s Dialogues, [tal. & Eng. 
(Nares) Specially, when wee would abstergifie, and that the 
huske remaine behind in the boyling of it. 

+ Abste'rse, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. absters-us, 
pa. pple. of aéstergére, cf. asperse.] = ABSTERGE. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 164 Some attrition from 
an acide and vitriolous humidity in the stomack . . may ab- 
sterse, and shave the scorious parts thereof. 

Abstersion (bst3:zfon), also 6 abstertion, 
abstarcion. [a. Fr. abstersion (16th c.), n. of action 
f. L. adsters- ppl. stem of abstergére: see ABSTERGE 

and -10N.) The act or process of wiping clean, 
cleansing, scouring, or purging. //. and fg. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg 1. xvii. 28 Incarne [the 
place) wyth thys incarnative, whych dothe bothe incarne 
and mundifye with some abstertion. 156z Butteyn Dial. 
betw. Sorenes 16a, Use the maner of digestion, and abstarcion 
in maner as I haue said. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Great Exemp. 
1. ix. 135 The Messias . . needed not the abstersions of re- 
pentance, or the washings of baptisme. 1814 Scotr HVav. 
(1829) xx. 153 ‘he task of ablution and abstersion being per- 
formed .. by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman. 
1850 MrrivaLe //ist. Rom. Entp. (1865) V111. Ixvi. 218 No 
great city was ever so badly placed for due abstersion by 
natural outfall. 

Abstersive (&bstdusiv), a. and sé. [a. Fr. ad- 

-sterstf, -ive, {. L. absters- ppl. stem of abstergére : 
see ABSTERSE and -IVE.] 

A, adj. Having the quality of purging, cleansing, 
scouring, or washing away impurities. 

1533 Exvot Castel of Helth (1541) 27 White betes are also 
abstersive, and lowseth the bealye. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s 
MWorats 656 These almonds have an abstersive propertie to 
bite, to clense and scoure the flesh. @ 1680 But.er Rem. 
(1759) I. 111 Has an abstersive Virtue to make clean Whatever 
Nature made in Man obscene. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 189 
And let th’ abstersive sponge the board renew. 1845 Forp 
Hdbk, Spain 124 Aqua bendita which the devil is said to hate 
even worse than monks did the common abstersive fluid. 

B. sd. [sc. medicine or agent.] Also fg. 

1563 T. Gace Avfid. 1. iii. 3 Such medicines as do mundifie, 
and clense wounds or filthy vlcers, are called abstersiues. 
1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 159 The lowest lees of a canon- 
icall infection livergrown to their sides, which perhaps will 
never uncling, without the strong abstersive of som heroick 
Magistrat. 1702 Petty in Sprat’s //ist. R. Soc. 295 Ab- 
stersives are Fuller’s earth, Soap, Linseed-oyl, and Oneal. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver un. vi. 216 Administer to each of them 
. - abstersives. | . 

Abstersiveness (xbstSusivnés). [f. prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being cleansing or pur- 
gative. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 327 The Abstersivenesse 
of the Saline Elixir promotes the cure for the Nephritis. 
1662 Futrer Worthies (1840) 111. 203 The abstersiveness of 
this water, keeping a wound clean, ull the balsam of nature 
doth recover it. 1759 Martin Nav. /Y/ist. 1. co. Surrey 144 
It [Epsom water] was at first applied to sores, which from its 
Abstersiveness [A~. Abstensiveness] it soon healed. 

Abstersory (xbstdusari), a. ?0ds. rare. [f. L. 

absters-, ppl. stem of abstergére + -oRY.] Cleansing, 
purgative ; abstersive. 
_ 1623 C. BuTer Fem. Aon. (1634) 170 Being boiled it [honey] 
is. . lesse laxative, also lesse sharpe and abstersory. 1650 
Venner Via Recta 55 It hath also a very speciall abstersory 
property. | wet 

Abstinence (zbstinéns). [a. Fr. abstinence, 
refashioned on OFT, astenance, astinence :—L. ab- 
stinentia, n. of quality f. adstinent-em, pr. pple. of 
abstine-re. See ABSTAIN] 

1. The action or practice of abstaining or refrain- 
ing; forbearance. Const. fro (of obs.). 

1382 Wycuir Vim. xxx, 14 That bi fastynge and abstynens 
of other thingis she traueyl hir soul. ¢1440 Gest Kom. 
(1838)1. ii. 7 Goode werkis of kyndnesse, abstinence fro synne, 
and almysdede. 1594 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. (1632) v. 388 Jewish 
Abstinence from certaine kinds of meates. 1692 Dryven S?. 
Eurem. Ess. 343 The true Devout Person breaks with Nature 
- . to take pleasure in the abstinence of pleasures. 1732 Ar- 
BUTHNOT Nudes of Diet 397 There are no better rules than 
Abstinence from those things which occasion it. 1862 Truscut 
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Meracies xv. 260 Abstinence from an outward work is not 
essential to the observance of a Sabbath. _ 

b. sfec. A forbearance from hostilities, an armis- 
tice or truce. 

1419 51R W. Barvorriin Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 23. 1. 75 Duryng 
the abstinence of werr of viij dayys. 1469 aston Lett. 624 
II. 379 1 sent you a bill which concludith an abstinence of 
werre to be had unto I ryday last was. 1577-87 Hlotinsurp 
Chron. 11. 1192/1 Mondaie the seuenteenth of June about 
eight of the clocke, an abstinence of warre was concluded. 
1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V.lvi. 116 The truce or abstinence. . 
was continued by short additions to the end of the year. 

2. absol. Forbearance of any indulgence of appe- 
tite, self-restraint: a. continence (the oldest sense) ; 
b. fasting; ¢. the practicc of abstaining from alco- 
holic beverages, also known as /ota/ abstinence. 

c 1300 St. Brandan (1844) 35 There he ladde a full strayte 
and holi lyfe in grete penaunce and abstynence. 1340 41 yend. 
236 Pet chastete ssel bistraytliche y-loked and wel wyp-draje 
be abstinence [uorberinge].  ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Pers. 7. 757 
Agayns glotonye the remedie is abstinence. 1494 Fasyan 
(1542) Vv. cxxxv. 120 She remeued to Ely, and there was 
abbesse, and lyued in great penaunce and abstynence. 1526 
Tinpate Acts xxvii. 2x Then after longe abstinence, I’aul 
stode forth in the myddes of them. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. 
lv, iil, 259 Say, Can you fast ? your stomacks are too young? 
And abstinence ingenders maladies. 1611 Biste 2 £sdras 
vii. 55 The faces of them which haue vsed abstinence, shall 
shine aboue the starres. 1704 Netson Festivats § Fasts (1739) 
434 No Abstinence can partake of the Nature of Fasting except 
there be something in it that afflicts us. 1837 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm. (ed. 2) 111. xv. 231 Such light abstinences as 
come in our way. 1843 Lytton Last of Bar. in. v. 163 His 
table was supplied more abundantly and daintily than his 
habitual abstinence required. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia Pref. 
14 The passionate [astern character, like all weak ones, 
found total abstinence easier than temperance. 

Abstinency (e‘bstinénsi). [ad. L. abstinentia: 
see ABSTINENCE.] The quality of being abstinent ; 
the habit or practice of abstaining, especially from 
food ; fasting ; a fast. (Not always kept distinct 
from ABSTINENCE, the action of refraining, but never 
used with from.) 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual (1851) 46 Ignorant people un- 
doubtedly, if they see any men lean with abstinency . . con- 
ceive an especial conceit of their sanctiinony and holiness. 
1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. (1739) Il. xxxiV. 353 She wanted a 
mind to that course of life [marriage] from natural abstinency. 
1683 Tryon IV ay to J/ealth 76 Abstinency is the only Phy- 
sitian that a man can make use of.. also, Abstinency is the 
most skilfullest cook. 1874 Reynotps Yohnu Laft, iii, § 2. 
165 John the Nazarite, in. . his duties and abstinencies. 

Abstinent (c‘bstinént), a. and sé, [a. Fr. aé- 
sttnent, refashioned on OFT. astenant:—L. abstinent- 
em, pr. pple. of absting-re: see ABSTAIN.] 

A. adj. Holding back or refraining; esp. from 
indulgence of appetite; continent, abstemious, 
temperate. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. 873 Abstinent in etyng and drynk- 
yng, in speche and in dede. cxq440 Prompt. Parv. Ab- 
stynent, or absteynynge. 1588 A. Kinc Canisius’ Catech. 
132b, Bot he, quha is abstinent, sal prolonge his lyf. 1603 
Hottanp Plutarch’s AMorats 651 And he againe, who is 
too toosober, and abstinent altogether, becommeth unpleasant 
and unsociable. 1713 Guardian (1756) I. 16 She has passed 
several years in widowhood with that abstinent enjoyment 
oflife, which has done honour to her deceased husband. 1867 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 84 What abstinent integrity 
is... demanded by many a master. 

B. 56. One who abstains, an abstainer, a faster. 
In Eccl. Hist. the Adbstinents were a sect who ap- 
peared in the 3rd century. 

cx1440 Prompt. Parv. Abstynent..or he that dothe ab- 
stynence. 1615 CHapman Odyssey xvi. 381 And this same 
harmful belly by no mean The greatest abstinent can ever 
wean. 1669 J. Reyvnotps Disc. in Hart. Alisc. (1745) iv. 48 
Some of these Abstinents were of melancholick complexions. 
1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supt. s.v., Some represent the Adste- 
nentes .. that they particularly enjoined abstinence from the 
use of marriage; others say, from flesh; and others, from 
wine. 1860 A// VY. Round No. 64. 322 There is also [in 
China] a female sect called the Abstinents.. who make a 
vow to abstain from everything that has enjoyed life, and to 
eat nothing but vegetables. 

+Abstine’ntial, 2. Obs. rare“. [£.L. abstinen- 
tia+-aL. Cf. penttential.] Of or pertaining to 
abstinence. 

1681 Neligio Cleric? 120 Granting we have arrived at some 
proficiency in the Abstinential vertues. 


Abstinently (x bstinéntli), adv. [f. ABsTINENT 
+-Ly2,] In an abstinent manner, with abstinence. 

1626 Donne Devotions 582 O if thou hadst euer re-admitted 
Adam into Paradise, how abstinently would he haue walked 
by that tree. 1788 Jounson Lef?. 230. 1]. 109 Mr. Thrale 
never will live abstinently till he can persuade himself to 
abstain by rule. 

+ Abstorted, 4//. a. Obs. [f. L.abs away + tort- 
us twisted +-ED.] ‘Forced away, wrung from an- 
other by violence,’ J., (from Phillips 1662, Bailey 
1721). Cockeram 1626 has ‘ Abstorqued, wrested 
away by force.’ 

Abstract (abstrxkt), Af/. a. and 56. [ad. L. 
abstract-us drawn away, f. abs off, away + ¢ractus, 
pa. pple. of trahktre to draw.] At first, like its L. 
orig., a participle and adjective, accented abstract ; 
after the formation of the vb. ads/rac/, ABSTRACTED 
gradually took its place as a participle, leaving 
abstract with a new accent as an adjective only. 

A. pple. and adi. 


ABSTRACT, 


+1. Drawn, derived, extracted. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls Ser.) 1. 21 ‘The names of the 
auctores been rehersede here, of whoin thys presente cronicle 
isabstracte. 1496 Bk. of St. A fbans (1810) 6 The fyve perfyte 
[coats of arms] ben thise, Termynall; Collatirall: Abstrakte : 
Fyxall: & Lastarde. 

+2. Withdrawn, drawn away, removcd, separate ; 
=ABSTRACTED 1. Const. from. Obs. 

1690 J. Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 171 Vhe more abstract 
therefore we are from the body.. the more fil we shall be both 
to behold, and to indure the Rays of the Divine Light. 1726 
Let. in Wodrow's Corresp. (1843) 111. 237 As to the ony 
query about Mr. Simson, I believe you know I kept myself 
abstractin hisformer process. 1765 llarnis Tiree Treat. u.iv. 
80 There isan eminent Delight in this very Recognition itself, 
abstract from anything pleasing in the Subject recognized. 

3. Withdrawn from the contemplation of prescnt 
objects ;= ABSTRACTED 2. arch. 

1sog Barcray Ship of Footes (1570) 5 Vheir minde abstract, 
not knowing what they say. 1860 R. A. Vaucuan //o, ww. 
Mystics 1. vi. i. 153 Master Eeckart ceased, and went on his 
way again .. with his steady step and abstract air. 

4, Withdrawn or separated from matter, from 
matcrial embodiment, from practice, or from par- 


ticular examples. Opposed to concrete. 

1557 Recorpe /Vhetst. Aii, Abstracte noinbers are those, 
whiche have no denomination annexed vnto them. 1651 
Hossts Leviathaz. iv. 16 Called names Abstract; because 
severed (not from Matter, but) from the account of Matter. 
1678 Cupwortn Jxtelt. Syst. 806 Vhese Demons or Angels, 
are not Pure, Abstract, Incorporeal Substances. 1810 CoLr- 
RIDGE Friend (1865) 121 Luther lived long enough to see the 
consequences of the doctrines into which indignant pity and 
abstract ideas of right had hurried him. 1846 Min. Logic 
1, ii, § 4. 33 An abstract name is a name which stands for an 
attribute of a thing. 1851 Sir J. Herscuer Study of Nat. 
Phit.., ii. 18 Abstract science is independent of a system of 
nature,—of a creation,—of everything, in short, except 
memory, thought, and reason. 1870 Yeats Nat. //ist. Comm. 
5 No amount of abstract reasoning would have led us to 
discover the properties and uses of iron. 1873 GLADSTONE 
in Daily News Feb. x19 What 1 understand by an abstract 
resolution is a resolution which does not carry with it an 
operative principle likely to produce within a reasonable 
tume particular consequences. 


b. Ideal. 


1736 Butter Analogy 1. viil. 399 ‘hat the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones is an abstract truth. 1775 
Burke Sf. on Concil. w. Am. Wks. 111. 51 Abstract liberty, 
like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty in- 
heres in some sensible object. 1828 Sewett Oxf [rise Ess, 
10 [They] never placed the perfection of human excellence, 
as Lycurgus, in the abstract soldier. 1840 THiRLWALL Greece 
V11. lv. rr0 It is not to be supposed, that.. he was animated 
. . by abstract philanthropy. 

ce. Abstruse. 

1725 Woprow Corresf. (1843) 111]. 173, 1 was extremely 
pleased with some of his reasonings; but in some places he 
was so abstract and out of my dull way of thinking, that I 
could not reach him. 1794 Sutiivan View of Nat. 1. iv. 21 
{He] will tremblingly. . repose upon abstract speculations, 
and incomprehensible mysteries. 

5. absol. ‘The abstract,’ that which is abstract, 
the abstract consideration of things; the ideal. 

1616 Croone Body of Manas They adde indeed a perfection, 
not to life, that is, to the concreate as we say, but to liuing, 
that is, tothe abstract. 1628 ‘Il. Spencer Logic 141 Justice 
in the abstract, is nothing. 18z0 W. Irvinc Sé. Bs. 1. 47 She 
has no idea of poverty but in the abstract: she has only read 
of it in poetry. 

B. sb. Something abstracted or drawn from 
others ; hence, 

1.‘A smaller quantity containing the virtue or 
power of a greater’ (J.), or one thing concentrating 
in itself the virtues of several; a compendium. 

156x T. N[orton] tr. Cafvin's Inst. (1634) 1. xiii. 57 So shall 
the Godhead of the Sonne bee an abstract from the essence 
of God, or a derivation out of a part of the whole. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Ci. 1. iv. 9 You shall finde there a man, who is 
th’ abstracts of all faults, ‘hat all men follow. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. .w. viii. 362 He is an Abstract or Compen- 
dium of the greater World. 1836 Gen. THompson Exerc. 
IV. 127 The Peers are not an abstract, or at all events not a 
fair abstract, of the upper classes. 

2. spec. A summary or epitome of a statcment or 
doctment. Also affrtb. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. of Ref. 1. 1. 117 We send 
herein enclosed, abstracts of such letters as hath been sent 
to the pope’s holiness. 1715 Burnet Hist. own Time (1766) 
11. 82 I will give you here a short abstract of all that was 
said. 1799 Wettincton Lett. (G. D.) 1. 34 1n the abstracts, 
it appears that the strength of the .. forces consisted of 48,000 
men. 1863 Cox Just. of Eng. Gowt. Pref. 8 Copies or ab- 
stracts of State papers and records. 1867 Smytn Sazlors' 
Word-Bk. s.v. An abstract log contains the most important 
subjects of a ship's log. 

Abstract of title (Zawv): An epitome of thc 
evidences of ownership. 

1858 Lp. St. Leoxarps Property Law viii. 57 One great 
complaint at the present day, is the necessity of carrying 
back abstracts of ttle for sixty years. 

3. An abstraction, an abstract term. 

1530 Pacscr. 50 All suche substantives .. especially if they 
be suche as the logicians call abstractes. a 1638 Mror 
A post. of latter Times 100 The Hebrewes use Abstracts for 
Concretes..as fustitia pro sustis: caplivity for captives. 
1765 Tucker Lf. of Nat. 1. 408 Our abstracts derive all 
originally from the concrete. 1865 Farrar Lang. 69 In this 
sense all words are Abstracta. 

Abstract (<bstrekt), v. [f, ApsTRact f%/. a., 
like content vb. f. content adj. After the appearance 
of the vb., adstract was used for some time as its 
ra. pple. till superseded by the normal aévtracted.] 


ABSTRACTED. 


1. trans. To withdraw, deduct, remove, or take 
away (something) ; ewfphem. to take away secretly, 
slyly, or dishonestly ; to purloin. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary (1870) xi. 258 The brande abstracted 
and abjected. 1549 Cord. of Scotl. xv. 127 Thou suld ab- 
strak tby inuectiue reprocha, 1588 A. Kinc P. Canisius 
Catech. h vij, Giff 3e sowld abstract vair fra 30. 1834 Hr. 
Martineau .Jora/i. 42 The public burdens, which at present 
abstract a large proportion of profits and wages. 1852 LavarD 
Nineveh ix. 233 The principal public quarrels related to 

. property abstracted by the Arabs from one another's tents. 
1872 W. Brack Adv. Phaeton vi. 72 Von Rosen had quietly 
abstracted the bearing-reins from the hamess. 1880 GEIKIE 
Phys. Geog. ii. 10. 68 When evaporation takes place, heat is 
abstracted by the vapour from the surface which evaporates. 

b. aésol. To deduct; to derogate; to take away. 

1825-45 CARLYLE Schilfer (ed. 2) 1. 97 There is throughout 
a certain air of stiffness and effort which abstracts from the 
theatrical illusion. ‘ 

+e. Chem. To separate an essence or chemical 
principle by distillation, etc. ; to extract. Obs. 

21685 Boyre (J.) Having dephlegmed spirit of salt, and 
gently abstracted the whole spirit, there remaineth in the 
retort a styptical substance. 1725 Braptry Mam. Dict. s.v. 
Scurvy, From the fresh gather d tops of Fir a little bruised, 
Abstract spirit of Wine or at least good Nants Brandy. © 

2. ¢rans. To draw off or apart ; to separate, with- 
draw, disengage /ronz. 

1557 Paysett Barclays Fugurtha 28b, His mynde was 
abstract .. from the defence of goodness and honesty vnto 
his olde vice. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. (1739)1. lv. 97 To 
abstract the mixed people eachfromother. 1663 CowLev Of 
Solitude Wks. 1710 I1. 696 The Importunities of Company or 
Business, which would abstract him from his Beloved {Poetry}. 
1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. vi. 212 They ought to abstract their 
Imagination from that false Infinite Extension, and conceive 
one Particle of Matter. 1756 Burke Sud. & B. Wks. 1. 262 
Campanella .. could so abstract his attention from any suf- 
ferings of his body that he was able to endure the rack itself 
without much pain. . 

b. aéso/. To withdraw (the attention), divert. 

1823 Lams £dza (1865) Ser. 11. it. 250 The healing influence 
of studious pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. 

3. refl., and txér. with ref. meaning. To with- 
draw oneself, to retire from. dit. and fig. 

1671 True Non-Conformist 17 Desirous.. that private men 
abstract from officious meddling. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 
iv. iv. 8 Wks. 1727 I. 263 The Truth and Certainty of Moral 
Discourses abstracts from the Lives of Men. 1722 STEELE 
Consc. Lover u. i. When I abstract myself from my own 
Interest in the thing. 

b. Abstracting from: withdrawing in thought from, 
leaving out of consideration, apart from. Oés. or 
arch, 

1655 Marg. Worcester Cent. Inv. Dedic. 1. 16, Yet, ab- 
stracting from any Interest ofmyown, but asa Fellow-subject 
and Compatriot willl everlabour. 1667 Decayof Chr. Prety 
v. § 26. 240 Take her as mere Paynim, abstracting from the 
expectation of reward or punishment. 1679 Jenison Narr. 
Pop. Plot 24 His Person (abstracting from his Crimes) having 
been always..dear to me. 1711 C. M. Let. to Curat 95 
Abstracting from .. what was needful for humouring the 
thing, the Curat seldom speaks but in the words of the First- 
rate Divines. 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. 1863 VI. 
254 Abstracting, however, from the violent disturbances of 
those stormy times . . we may collect that the scheme of the 
Farrers was, etc. 

4. To separatc in mental conception ; to consider 
apart from the material embodiment, or from par- 
ticular instances. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olbion Az The verse oft ..so infolds, 
that suddaine conceipt cannot abstract a forme of the clothed 
truth. ¢1690 Soutu Ser. (1715) I. 163 For the Vulgar have 
not such Logical Heads, as to be able to Abstract such sub- 
tile Conceptions. 1776 Gisspon Dect. 4 F. 1. xxi. 575 We 
may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxxii. 285 To abstract is 
to separate the qualities common toall individuals of a group 
from the peculiarities of each individual. 

+5. To derive, to claim cxtraction for. Cf. AB- 
STRACT a.1. Ods. 

1610 Gwitust Disfé. Her. (1660) 1. vi. 38 Our understanding 
is informed from what Line of Consanguinity the Bearer of 
such difference doth abstract himselfe. 

6. To make an abstract of; to summarize, cpi- 
tomize ; to abridge. 

1678 Quartes Azg. & Parth. x There dwelt that Virgin, 
that Arcadian glory, Whose rare composure did abstract the 
story Oftrue Perfection. 1743 Franxuin Let. Wks. 1840 VI. 
17 That the business and duty of the Secretary be. . to ab- 
stract, correct, and methodize such papers as require it. 1795 
Giss0n A uto-Biog. 46 This system I studied, and meditated, 
and abstracted. 1882 Padi Malt G. 10 May 5/1 We cannot 
attempt to abstract the article here, but some salient points 
can be given, 

Abstracted (zbstraktéd), /. a. 
+-ED.] 

Ll. Drawn off, withdrawn, removed ; separate, 
apart from. 

1660 R. Coxe Just. Vind. 3 The whole body of Geometry 
is of all Sciences most intelligible, and yet abstracted from 
all sensible matter. 1667 Mittos 7. L. 1x. 463 The Evil one 
abstracted stood From his own evil, and for the time re- 
mained pe pidly good. 1736 Butter Analogy nu. vii. 374, [A] 
single event, taken alone and abstracted from all such corre- 
spondence. 1870 LoweLy Study Wind. 237 The Provencal 
love-poetry was as abstracted from all sensuality as that of 
Petrarca. 

2. Withdrawn from thc contemplation of present 
objects ; absent in mind. 

1643 Sir ‘TY. Drownr Rettig. Med. (1656) 1. § 11 Our grosser 
memorics have then fin our dreams] so little hold of our 
abstracted understandings, that they forget the story. 1731 


[f. prec. 


4.2 


A. Hitt Adv. to Poets ix, For a Great Poet is, naturally, an 
abstracted thinker. 1824 Scotr S¢. Hox. Well (1868) xxx. 
712 He walked on, sucking his cigar, and apparently in as 
abstracted a mood as Mr. Cargill himself. 1864 Skat tr. 
Uidland's Poems 170 And therefore let yon maiden take my 
place, Who sits so silent and abstracted there. 

+3. Separated from matter or from concrete em- 
bodiment, ideal; hence, abstruse, difficult. (Oés. 
replaced by ABSTRACT a. 4.) 

1615 CrooKxe Body of Man 30 The Faculties .. are but ab- 
stracted Notions, 1648 Witkins AZath. Afag.1.i.4 The 
ancient Mathematicians did place all their learning in ab- 
stracted speculations. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 76 P2 It 
is natural to mean well, when only abstracted ideas of virtue 
are proposed to the mind. 1794 Suttivan Veew of Nat. I. 111 
The actual divisibility of matter, indeed, is a subject so very 
intricate and abstracted, that it can only be conjectured upon. 
1801 Strutr Sf. & Past. Introd. §9.11 The abstracted love 
of glory. 1823 Lams Z/za (1865) Ser. 1. 1.7 A newspaper was 
thought too refined and abstracted. . , 

4. Presented in abstract ; concentrated, epitomized. 


2 Obs. 

1633 MassINcER Guardian. vi. Thesubtletyofall wantons, 
tho’ abstracted, Can show no seeming colour of excuse To 
plead in my defence. ; 

Abstractedly (bstrktédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an abstracted or abstract manner. 

1. Separately, distinctly, independently from. 

1637 SANDERSON 21 Ser. Ad Aul. vi. (1673) 90 We consider 
it abstractedly from those discommodiousnesses and incum- 
brances which yet inseparablycleave thereunto. 1741 Mippe- 
ton Cicero II. vii. 84 If we consider this famous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seems to have been 
.. hazardous & desperate. 1865 Mitt Refr. Gov. 24/2 Ab- 
stractedly from religious considerations, a passive character 
+. May not indeed be very useful to others. 

2. With absence of mind. 

1836 Dickens Nich. Nick. (C. D. ed.) 57 ‘Where indeed!’ 
said Nicholas abstractedly. 1866 Geo. Eriot Fetix Holt III. 
xxxvil. 47 The minister paused, and seemed to be abstractedly 
gazing at some memory. ‘ 

3. From an abstract point of view; in the ab- 
stract ; abstractly. 

1649 JER. Taytor Great E-xemp. 1. §17, If we consider a 
spiritual life abstractedly, and in itself. 1790 Burke #7. 
Revol. Wks. V. 36 Abstractedly speaking, government, as 
well as liberty, is good. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey v1. iv. 330 
A constitutional freedom the absence of which they only ab- 
stractedly feel. 

Abstractedness (bstraktédnés). [f. AB- 
STRACTED + -NESS.] The state of being abstracted 
or withdrawn. Hence, 

+1.=ABsTRACTNESS. Obs. 

1665 GLANVILLE Scepszs Scient. 63 It was not only the 
abstractedness of the matter, that rendered Aristotle’s phy- 
siology so difficult of comprehension. 

+2. Withdrawal of self, disinterestedness. Ods. 

1748 Ricuarpson Céarissa (1811) I. xx. 148 Your abstracted- 
ness, child, savours, let me tell you, of greater particularity, 
than what we aim to carry. 

3. Withdrawal from the contemplation of present 
things ; absence (of mind). 

1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. III.209 Not that we are to like 
or love nothing but Him; for of such Abstractedness our 
Condition is not capable. 1844 Puiciirs Alen. of Smith 109 
A certain abstractedness of mind.. continually broke the 
symmetry of Mr. Smith’s lectures. 


4. Ideality. 


1878 DowvEN Studies 425 He..can value the abstracted- 
ness, the aspiration, the Druidic nature-worship of Laprade. 

Abstracter (Xbstra-ktoz). [f. ABsTRacT v. + 
-Er1.] One who abstracts, separates, or makes an 
abstract. 

1681 Mannyncuam Disc. 58 A very judicious abstracter 
would find it a hard task to be anything copious. 1732 
BerKeLev Minute Philos. (1732) 1.126 An Abstracter or 
Refiner shall so analyse the most simple instantaneous Act 
of the Mind, as to distinguish therein divers Faculties and 
Tendencies. 1878 J. Thomson Plenip. Key 8 For what did 
our great High Pontiff call himself? was it not the Abstracter 
of the Quintessence? 

Abstracting (Xbstrektin),vd/.sd. [f. ABSTRACT 
v.+-INGI.] The act or process of withdrawing, 
separating, taking away, or forming abstract no- 
tions. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1690 Locke Hw. Underst. (ed. 3) u. xi. 76 The power of 
Abstracting is not at all in them {the beasts]. 1879 J. 
Wricutson Farming etc. in Cassell's Techn, Educ. 1V. 108/2 
We conclude .. by abstracting a sentence or two from Mr, 
H. N. Jenkins’s report. 

Abstraction (&bstrakfon). [a. Fr. adstrac- 
dion (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. abstraction-em, n. of 
action f. adstract-us, pa. pple. of adstrahére ; see 
ABSTRACT. ] 

1. The act of withdrawing; withdrawal, separa- 
tion or removal ; in modern usage euphem. secret or 
dishonest removal ; pilfering, purloining. 

1849 Compl. of Scott. (1873) i.19 He dois chestee them be 
the abstraction of ..superfluite. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj, 
122 I say, Justice must have .. abstraction from all affections 
of love, hate, or self-interest. 1794 PaLey /vd. (1817) 11. ii. 
65 Amongst the negative qualities of our religion... we may 
reckon its complete abstraction from all views of ecclesiastical 
or civil policy, 1818 Farapay Lp. Res. vi. 13 He there 
states its production to be dependent on the abstraction of 
ammonia by the atmosphere, 1823 Lama /é/a (1865) Ser. 11. vii. 
284 He robs nothing but the revenue,—an abstraction I never 
greatly cared about, 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 5 (1876) A wrong. 
ful abstraction of wealth from certain members of the com- 
niunity. : 

+2. ‘Abstraction, in chemistry, denotes the draw- 


ABSTRACTIVENESS. 


ing off, or exhaling away, a menstruum from the 
subject it had been put to dissolve. Some also use 
the word as synonymous with distillation or even 
cohobation.’ Chambers Cyc. Suppl. 1753. 

3. The act or process of separating in thought, of 
considering a thing independently of its associa- 
tions ; or a substance independently of its attri- 
butes ; or an attribute or quality independently of 
the substance to which it belongs. 

1647 H. More Poems 126 Next argument let be abstraction, 
When as the soul with notion precise Keeps off the corporal 
condition. 1710 BerkeLey Hum. Kvovwl.1. § 5 Can there be 
a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish the existence 
of sensible objects from their being perceived. 1782 PriesTLEY 
Mat. & Spir. 1.x.113 Mr. Locke... observed .. that abstraction 
is nothing more than leaving out of a number of resembling 
ideas what is peculiar to each. 1855 Bain Senses § Intell. 
(1864) 111. iv, §17. 606 The first in order of the scientific pro- 
cesses is Abstraction, or the generalizing of some property, 
so as to present it to the mind, apart from the other properties 
that usually goalong with it in nature. 1859 Sir W. HAMILTON 
Lect. on Metaph. Wl. xxxiv. 285 Abstraction is thus not a 
positive act of mind, as it is often erroneously described in. 
philosophical treatises,—it is merely a negation to one or 
more objects, in consequence of its concentration on another. 

4. The result of abstracting: the idea of some- 
thing which has no independent existence; a thing 
which exists only in idea ; something visionary. 

1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 136 They present their young un- 
matriculated novices at first coming with the most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. 1818 Haztirr Zzg. 
Poets (1870) ii. 44 Death is a mighty abstraction, like Night, 
or Space, or Time. 1850 GLapsTonE Gleanings V.\xxvi. 218 
Laws are abstractions until they are put into execution. 185r 
Mariotn /taty in 1848, i. 4 They can see nothing in it, save 
only an idle, chimerical abstraction. 1878 G, A. Simcox in 
Academy 605/3 Science, strictly speaking, is an abstraction, 
and is not and never can be adequate to the whole, even of 
our experience. : 

5. A state of withdrawal or seclusion from worldly 
things or things of sense. 

1649 Jer. TayLor Great Exemp. (1653) 124 Lifted up by the 
abstractions of this first degree of mortification. 21744 Pore 
Let.(J.) A hermit wishes to be Praised for his abstraction. 

6. The state of mental withdrawal ; inattention to 
things present ; absence of mind. 

1790 BosweEtt Johnson (Rtldg.) xxiv. 215 As he [Johnson} 
could neither see nor hear at such a distance from the stage, 
he was wrapped up in grave abstraction. 1848 L. Hunt Far 
of Honey iti. 31 Sir Isaac Newton carried abstraction far 
enough, when he used a lady’s finger for a tobacco-stopper. 

7. Comb. abstraction-monger, one who deals 
with visionary ideas. 

1860 R.A. VauGcuan //o. w. Mystics (2 ed.) 11.95 His philo- 
sophy is never that of the abstraction-monger. 

Abstractional (bstre'kfonal). [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to abstraction. 

1867 H. Busunett Dark Things 300 A result of this ab- 
stractional process. 

Abstractionist (Xbstre-kfonist). [f. ABstRAc- 
TION + -IST.] One who occupies himself with ab- 
stractions; an idealist. 

1863 B. Taytor H. Thurston 1. 37 ‘ And your fanatical ab- 
stractionists never look at anything in a practical way!’ re- 
joined the Hon. Zeno. 1876 Emerson Z£ss, Ser. n. viii. 192 
She [Society] punishes abstractionists. ; 

+ Abstractitious (xbstrxkti-fos), a. Obs. [f. 
L. abstract-us: see ABSTRACT + -ITI0OUS.] Resulting 
from abstraction. 

1742 Baitev, Abstractitious {in Pharmacy], a term used to 
distinguish that Spirit which is drawn from Plants naturally 
abounding with it. 1853 Mayne Ex. Lex., Abstractitious, 
old term applied to spirits obtained from plants by distillation, 
as opposed to that produced by fermentation. 

Abstractive (&bstrektiv), a. and 5d. [ad. 
assumed L. *abstractivus, f. abstract-us: see AB- 
STRACT and -IVE.] : 

A. adj. Of abstracting character or tendency. a. 
Drawing back, withdrawing. b. Having the power 
of abstraction; performing the mental operation 
of abstraction. c. Epitomizing. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xii. 47 Elysse was esprysed with bren- 
nyng loue towarde Enee, leuynge by dyspense abstractyue 
her first vowes of chastyte promysed. 1610 HEatey 4g. 
City of God 1x. xvi. 336 The wisest men in their greatest 
height of abstractiuespeculation. 1668 Howe Bt. of Righteous 
(1825)92 How can we divide, in our most abstractive thoughts, 
the highest pleasures .. from this dependence. 1859 Sir W. 
Hamicton Lect. on Metaph. 11. xxxiv. 284 The human body 
.. is thus itself a kind of abstractive machine. The senses 
cannot but abstract. 1862 A ¢henzunz 559/2 We should like 
to see Mr. Mill's abstractive descriptions reprinted. 

B. sé. Anything abstractive; sfec. an abstractive 


writing, an abstract. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. 67 These are the abstrac- 
tines taken out of larger discourses, whereof you may reade 
if you please, more in Hollinshead. 

Abstractively (Xbstrarktivli), adv. 10bs. 
[f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an abstractive or abstract 
manner ; in the abstract, abstractly; separatcly. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 1x. xvi. 862 They who ab- 
stractiuely disputed these highest questions. 1627 FELTHAM 
Resotves Wks. 1677, 1. xii. 186 So that :ife which abstractively 
is good, by Accidents and Adherencies may become unfor- 
tunate. 1677 Hates Pri. Orig. Mankind Pref., Yea when I 
make use of the Sacred and Infallible Scriptures, I do use 
them abstractively from their Divine and Infallible Authority. 

Abstractiveness (Xbstra-ktivnés). rare. [f. 
ABSTRACTIVE +-NESS.] The quality of being ab- 


' 


ABSTRACTLY. 


stractive ; the property of drawing away or scpa- 
rating. : 

1818 Bentuam C/.-of-Enel, 274 Abstractiveness, the pro- 
perty of drawing a man out of the meritorious course to which 
he Brould be attached. 

Abstractly (a bstr&ktli), adv. [f Assrracra, 
+-LY2.] In an abstract manner. a. In an abstract 
orepitomc. b. In the abstract; absolutcly; with- 
out reference to circumstances external. 

@ 1638 Meve Wes. 1672, 1. ii. 5 Nomen tunm, God's name.. 
or His sacred Deity, to wit abstractly expressed. 1717 Bent- 
Ley Boyle Lect. (1735) ii. 392 Death, abstractly consider’d, is 
nothing but Privation. 1852 M¢Cuttocn 7.2.x. & Fund. (ed. 2) 
1. iv. 125 Abstractly considered, nothing could be fairer than 
this proposal. 

Abstractness (2"bstr&ktnés). [f. ABsrract a. 
+-NEsS.] The quality of being abstract, or of being 
withdrawn and separate from theactual, the concrete, 
or the cornmon ; subtilty. 

1690 Locke //um. Underst.(T) Truths which established 
prejudice, or the abstractness of the ideas themselves, might 
render difficult. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. (1875) 1. il. 
§ 14. 44 The truth we have arrived at is one exceeding in 
abstractness the most abstract religious doctrines. 

+Abstra‘ctor. Oés. [a.L.abstractor, n. of agent 
f.abstract-us : see ABSTRACT.] = ABSTRACTER. (Ana- 


logically the more regular form.) 

1646 QuarLrs Sheph. Or. ix. If each abstraction draws A 
curse upon the abstractor from those laws, How can your 
Councels scape this judgment then? 

+ Abstri-cted, 7//. 2. Obs.—° [f. L. ab off+ 
strict-us bound (on anal. of adstrictus) + -ED.] 
‘Loosencd, unbound.’ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 


+Abstriction. Obs. rare—. [f. L. ad off+ 


striction-em, a. of action, f. strzzgére to bind, on 


anal. of adstrictionem.] A loosening or unbinding. 
16s0 H. Brooke Conserv. of Health 192 Disease which upon 
an unadvised abstriction would be riveted into the Body. 

+ Abstringe, v. Ods.—° [f. L.ad off + string-cre 
to tie, on anal. of adstringére.] ‘To unbind or 
loosen.’ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 

+ Abstrude, v. Odés., less correctly abtrude. 
[ad. L. adstriid-ére to thrust away, conceal, f. ads 
away + /rid-cre to thrust.] To thrust away. 

1627 FettHam Resofves(1677)1. xii. 18 Those that are perfect 
men.. must as well know bad, that they may abtrude it. 
1662 Puitiirs, Adstrude, to thrust away from. [Thence in 
Baitey, Jounson, etc.] 

Abstruse (zbstris), a.; also 6-7 abstruce. 
[ad. L. abstriis-us thrust away, concealed, pa. pple. 
of abstriid-tre: see prec. Mentioned by P. Heylin 
as an ‘uncouth and unusual word’ in 1656.] 


+1. Concealed, hidden, secret. Ods. 

1602 Tuynne Chaucer (1865) 107 The Abstruse skill, the 
artificiall veine; By true Annalogie I ryhtly find. 1620 
SHerton Don Quixote (1746) I. 1v. xv. 194 Hidden in the 
most abstruse dungeons of Barbary. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 
712 Theeternal eye, whose sight discerns Abstrusest thoughts. 
Sg B. StituincFleet Linz, Ov. in Misc. Tracts 9 That the 
abstruse forces of the elements, which otherwise would escape 
our senses, may be made manifest. 

2. Remote from apprehension or conception ; 
difficult, recondite. 

I TuHynneE A nintadv. (1865) 36 That abstruce scyence 
whiche Chaucer knewe full well. 1671 Mitton Sams. Ag. 
1064 Beless abstruse, my riddling daysare past. 1704 Swirt 
Tale of a Tb Wks. 1760 1. 13 Readers, wbo cannot enter 
into the abstruser parts of the discourse. 1751 Watts /#1- 
prov. Mind (1801) 107 Let not young students apply them- 
selves to search out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far 
above their reach. 1848 H. Mitcer First Jipr.(1857)xix. 340 
Men who had wrought their way.. intosome of the abstrusest 
questions of tbe schools. 1855 Mirman Lav, Chr. (1864) V. 
1x. viii. 380 But these were solitary abstruse thinkers or minds 
which formed a close esoteric school. 

+ Abstrused, ///. a. Obs. rare—. [f. L. abstriis- 
us: see ABSTRUSE+-ED. Cf. diffuse, diffused.) Con- 
cealed, hidden, remote. 

1607 TopseLt Serpents 762 This plague the hollow breast, 
and every vital part Abstrused.. Did open unto Death. 

Abstrusely (xbstrisli), adv. [f. ABSTRUSE + 
-LY2.] In an abstruse manner; secretly; obscurely. 

1611 Cotcr., Secrettement . . hiddenly, duskely, abstrusely, 
mystically. 1686 Basit Valentine, His Last Will § Test. 
xxii. Be acquainted with its [the Fire-Rod’s] friendlinesse.. 
which is abstrusely hid, and goeth invisibly. Afod. The sub- 
ject is treated too abstrusely to be of interest to the general 
reader. m 

Abstruseness (xbstri7snés). [f. ABSTRUSE + 


.-NESS.] The quality of being abstruse ; obscurity, 


difficulty of apprehension. 

a 1691 Boye Wks. II. 267 (R.) It is the abstruseness of what 
is taught in them that makes them almost inevitably so [ob- 
scure]. 1754 Epwarps F». of Wilt(ed. 4) u. vit go Not to 
insist any longer on the abstruseness of this distinction. 1810 
Coreripce Friend 1.11.18 You hear The Friend complained 
of for its abstruseness and obscurity. 


Abstrusion (zbstri-zan), rarve—°. [ad.L. abstrie- 
sion-em,n.of action from abstriis-us. see ABSTRUSE.] 
The action of thrusting away. 

[Not in Craic 1847. In Ocitvie 1861]. 

Abstrusity (xbstrisiti), avch.; also 7 ab- 
strucity. [ad. assumed L. *adstrisitas, n. of state 
f. abstrits-us; see -11¥.] a. Abstruseness; obscurity. 
b. Anything abstruse; an obscure or recondite 
matter or point. 


43 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Epid.\. viii. 34 Those authors 
are also suspicious, nor greedily to be swallowed, who pretend 
to write of .. the occult abstrucities of things. 1658 — Gard. 
of Cyrus 11,560 He may meet with ahstrusities of no ready 
resolution. 1755 B. Martin Mag. of Arts & Sci. viit. 165 
Reason, Nature, and Analogy here are but blind Guides; 
they conduct us with Certainty but a little Way in the Ab- 
strusitics of infinite Creation. 

+ Abstru'sive, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. assumed L. 
*abstrisivus, {. abstriis-tis: see -1VE.] Of abstruse 
quality or tendency; abstruse, recondite. 

1655-60 T. Stantey //ist. of Phitos. (1701) 65/2 Pericles 
could easily reduce the exercise of his mind from secret ab- 
strusive things to publick popular causes. 

+Absu‘me, v. Obs. [ad. L. absiim-ére to take 
away, f. abd away + simére to take.] To consume 
gradually, to waste away, to carry off. 

1596 BaxLow 3 Serm. i. 45 A Famine... lasting three full 
yeares, absuming many men. 1677 Hates /’7i. Orig. Man. 
1. iti. 85 For if it had burned part after part, the whole must 
needs be absumed in a portion of time. 1756. Lucas Ess. 
on Waters III. 310 The humidity is absumed to about one 
sixteenth, . 

+Absumption. O¢s. [ad. L. absitmption-em, 
n. of action f. abstimpt-us, pa. pple. of absiim-ere: 
see ABSUME.] The process of wasting away, gradual 
destruction. 

1651 tr, Bacon, Life and Death 53 Wead Bodies, if they be 
not intercepted by Putrefaction, will subsist a long time, 
without any notable Absumption. 1661 RK. Lovett Axninz. 
& Ain. 334 Trembling ..is cured, if from the absumption 
and dissolution of spirits, by analepticks, moderate sleepe, 
and wine. 

Absurd (&bsd-1d), a. and sb. [a. Fr. absurde, 
ad. L. adsurd-us inharmonious, tasteless, foolish, 
f. ab off, here intensive + szerdus deaf, inaudible, in- 
sufferable to the ear.] 

A. adj. 
+1. Aus. Inharmonions, jarring, out-of-tune. Oés. 
rare. 

1617 Fanua Ling. 773 A harpe maketh not an ahsurd sound. 

2. Out of harmony with reason or propriety; in- 
congruous, unreasonable, illogical. In modern use, 
esp. plainly opposed to reason, and hence, ridicu- 
lous, silly. 

a. Of things. 

1557 Recorve Wetst. Bb iij b, 8-12 is an Absurde nomber. 
For it betokeneth lesse then nought by 4. 1602 SHaxs. Hamil. 
1. 11.103 Fye, tis a fault to Heauen, A fault against the Dead, 
a fault to Nature, To reason most absurd. 1671 J. WEBSTER 
Metattogr. i. 5 That they had no other skill but onely to em- 
balm, were absurd to imagine. 1781 Cowper //ofe 65 'Tis 
grave philosophy’s absurdest dream, That heaven’s intentions 
are not what they seem. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. III. 
249 That such reverence may be carried to an absurd extreme 
istrue. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. 36 It would be quite 
absurd if a dozen travellers in one party were to light a dozen 
separate fires, and cook a dozen separate meals. 

b. Of persons. 

1597 Bacon £ss., Negociating (1862) 196 Use also, such Per- 
sons, as affect the Businesse, wherin they are Employed.. 
Froward and Absurd Men for Businesse that doth not well 
beare out it Selfe. a 1674 Crarenpon Hist. Rebel. I. 1. 178 
The next day after that Argument, Sir Arthur Haslerig, an 
absurd, bold man... preferr’d a Bill in the House of Commons. 
1765 Harris Three Treat. 11.1. 161 Is not Education capable 
of.. making us greatly Wise or greatly Absurd. 1874 Brack 
Pr. Thute 16 ‘ My dear fellow,’ said Ingram at last, ‘don’t be 
absurd.’ : 

+ B. sb. An unreasonable thing, act, or statement. 
Obs., now ABSURDITY. 

1610 Histrio-mastiz u.264 Our heavenly poesie, That sacred 
off-spring from the braine of Jove, Thus to be mangled with 
prophaneabsurds. 1635 Hevwoop Hierarch. v. 292 Of which 
Absurds, Ile make no more Narration. ? 

Absurdity (xbsiuditi). [a. Fr. adbserditd, f. 
L. absurditat-em, n. of state f. absurd-us: see AB- 
SURD and -1TY.] 

+1. Alus. Lack of harmony, untunefulness. 

1674 PlayrorpD AZusick iu. 37 Inthe last disallowance, which 
is when the upper part stands, and the lower part falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth, many have been deceived, their ears 
not finding the absurdity of it. - 

2. The state or quality of being absurd ; opposition 
to obvious reason or truth ; folly. 

1528 More Heresyes u. Wks. 1557, 184/2 Which argument 
hath .. much inconuenience and absurdite folowyng ther- 
upon. 1615 Crooke Body of Aan 507 In that he {Aristotle} 
hath written concerning the vse of the brain.. he cannot be 
redeemed from palpable absurdity. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 71 ? 13 Divines have shewn the absurdity of delaying 
reformation. 1798 Ferriar Eng. Histor. 248 Caprice .. pre- 
fers absurdity of invention to correct imitation. 1840 Car- 
LYLE Heroes (1858) 269 His Koran has become a stupid piece 
of prolix absurdity. 

3. Anything absurd ; a statement, action, or cus- 
tom opposed to obvious truth or sound reason; a 
logical contradiction ; a foolish error. 

1528 More Heresyes1.Wks.1557,138/2 All whiche absurdities 
& vnreasonable folyes appeareth as well in the worshippe of 
our ymages, as in the Painims ydolles. 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
Exuctid 1.i. 10 Of a demonstration leading toan.. absurditie, 
you may haue an example in the fourth proposition, 1643 
Sir T. Browne Refig. Med. (1656) 1. § 49 Moses... committed 
a grosse absu rdity in Philosophy, when with these eyes of flesh 
he desired to see God. 1727 Swier Gulfiver u. viii. 168 The 
captain hearing me utter these absurdities concluded I was 
raving. 1846 Micx Logic (1868) 1 iv. § 3.89 At first sight this 
division has the air of an absurdity. 1879 M¢cCartuy //ist. 
own Times 1. ii. 10 It is not that the demands of the Chartists 
were anachronisms or absurdities. 


' 
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ABUCCINATE. 


Absurdly (ibsb-idli), a/v. [£ Ansurp +-ty¥2.] 
In an absurd or foolish manner; in a manner 
obviously opposed to what is reasonable or appro- 
priatc ; illogically. 

1961 T. N(orton] Cafvin’s Jusf.\. 22 Vhey imagined God 
to haue many natures although they thought somwhiat les: 
absurdely than the rude people did of Jupiter, Mercurie, 
Venus, Minerua and other. 1660 KR. Coxr Vest. Vind. Pref. 
4 Mr. Hobbs.. therefore most absurdly makes jus nature 
to be contrary to fer naturz. 1784 Cowper Task. 548 The 
pastor.. taught To gaze at his own splendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but hiinself. 1878 jE Prin:. 
Pol, Econ. 34 Anyone who has tried to.. play the piano, 
without having learned to do it, knows how pbairdle he fails. 

Absurdness (“bsp idués). [f. Ansunp + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being absurd ; absurdity. 

1587 Gotpinc Mornay's Chr. Relig. (1617) xxvi 458 The 
ahsurdnesse which we suppose to be there [in Scripture], is 
but a seeming so to our ignorance. 1612 Brinsery Gram. 
Sch, 212 What they cannot vtter well in Latine, cause them 
first to do it naturally and liuely in English, and shew them 
your selfe the absurdnesse of their pronuntiation, by pro- 
nouncing foolishly or childishly, as they do, 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk and Setv, Cont., To make the best he can of the scurvy 
recoil of his absurdness and impossibility. 

| Absurdum (bsz1dim). [L. neuter of ad- 
surdus adj., used substantively as a scholastic term 
in med. L.] An absurd or illogical conclusion or 
condition. See Repuctio ad absurdum. 

a 1834 Lame Spee. fr. Fuller 537 note, Setting up an aéd- 
surdum on purpose to hunt it down, 1877 Kinclake Crinica 
(ed. 6) I. xv. 342 Reducing the theory of Representative 
Government to the absurdum. 


Absychitical, erroneous form of ApsycHicaL. 

Abthain, abthane (xbpein). [An Eng. or 
rather Lowland Sc. formation on med. L. abthanza, 
for Gaelic Abdhaine, abbacy or abbotrick, adbsatia, 
variously written in the charters débthen, Abthein, 
Abbathain, Abbethayne. The mcaning of Abthania 
being lost, it was supposed to be some ancicnt 
dignity, for the holder of which the imaginary title 
of Abthanus was invented by Fordun (Scotochrom. 
IV. xxxix.), and explained by him from a false ety- 
mology as Father (abbas) or Superior of the Thanes. 
Thenceforward the imaginary Adthane flourished in 
Scottish History, till the recent explanation of the 
word by Dr. W. F. Skene in Atstortans of Scot- 
land VV, Fordun I. 413.) 

1. Erroneous use: a ‘Supcrior Thane.” 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scott. 11.620 Duncane his oy succeidit 
to his ring, His dochteris sone... Quhilk weddit wee with the 
Abthan of Dow. 1614 SELpeN 7itlvs of Honor 285 Som in- 
terpret their Thane by.. Steward; and deliuer that the chief 
Steward of Scotland was called Abthan. 1872 SkENe transl. 


Fordun w.xxxix, Abthane is the superior of the Thanes, or 
their lord under the king. 

2. Correct use: an abbacy (of the early Scottish 
church). 

1872 Skene Fordux Il. 413 In the Chartulary of Ar- 
broath we have a grant of the ‘Ecclesia Sancta Mariae de 
veteri Munros, cum terra ejusdem ecclesiae, quae Scotice 
Abthen vocatur,’ and in the confirmation by William tbe Lion 
it is called ‘terra Abbatiae de Munros.’ These notices are 
sufficient to show that the word Abthain was the equivalent 
Scottice of Abbatia. 


© If a representative of Gael. addhaine, abthainc, 
med. L. abthania, is retained as a special term for 
‘the territory of those churches called Monasteria, 
which were founded by the Colnmban clergy’ in 
ancient Celtic Scotland, the best form would be 
Abthany, as distinct from the eqnivocal déthane and 
his supposed jurisdiction 4dthanry or Abthanaze. 

Abthainry, abthanrie (a bpanri).  Scor. 
Hist. [f. prec.+-Ry.] An abbacy; the territory 
and jurisdiction of an abbot; also the secular juris- 
diction of what were previously abbatial lands. (Er- 
roneously used as the jurisdiction of the imaginary 
ABTHANE. As the office itself was the Adbthazze, the 
words ABTHAINRY and ABTHANAGE are unnecessary, 
and should be disused. See note to prec.) 

1872 SKENE Fordun IL 413 The following Abthainries ap. 
pear in the Chartularies and Records: Du//, Abthania, etc. 


‘bid. 414 The owners of an Abbatia or Abthanrie appear to 
have occasionally borne the title of Abbe or Abbot. 

Abthanage (x‘bpinéds). [f. ABTHANK + -AGE.] 
The jurisdiction of the imaginary ABTHANE. Sce prec. 

1872 E. W. Rosertson //ist. Essays 127 A grant..in which 
the ecclesiastical and temporal prerogatives over a district 
were alike vested in an abbot, seems to have been often known 
in early days as an Abthanage. é 

bs. 


Abtrude, variant of ABSTRUDE v. 

+ Abuccinate, v. Ods.rare—'; more corr. ab- 
bucinate. [f. L. a, ad from + buccind-re, properly 
bicind-re to trumpet, publish abroad (f. dz#ezza a 
trumpet) + -aTE3.] To proclaim as with a trumpet. 

1569 T. Newton Cicero, Ofolde Age 8a, But all men can not 
bee Scipiones nor Maximi to abuccinate and recompt what 
Cityes they have sacked. 

Abuchment, abuchyment, variants of A. 
BUSHMENT, Oés., ambush. 

Abue, abuse, var. of ABow, 7. Ods., to bow. 

Abuf, obs. form of ABovE. 

Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. form of ABYE 2. 


ABUILYEIT. 


tAbuilyeit, abuljeit, 7//.2. Obs. [Sc. formof 
HaBILLED, f. vb. Aadzlle, Sc. abulze, a. Fr. habille-r 
to fit out, array, attire.] Arrayed, attired. 

1513 Douctas x. xu. Prol. 34 Abuljeit in his lemand 
fresche array, Furth of his palice riall ischit Phebus. ee 
Anperson in Lecky Rationalisnt (1878) 11. 286 wote, The 
wives and daughters of merchants should be abuilzied [z_/o7 3]. 

Abuilyement, abul3jement, obs. Sc. forms of 
ABILIMENT, HABILIMENT. 

Abumbral (z:b,;z-mbral), 2. Zool. A shortened 
equivalent of the following word. 

1881 E, R. Lanxesterin $rul. AWicrosc. Sc. Jan. 124 The 
cells of the adumbral wall are like those of the ring-canal. 
The cells of the abumbral wall are modified by the deposit 
of block-like masses of a dense substance within them. 

Abumbrellar (:bjymbre'las), a. Zool. [mod. 
f. L. ab away from + UMBRELLA, applied to the disk 
of Acalepha: cf. abactinal, aboral.| In sea-blub- 
bers: pertaining to that surface of the ve/um or 
marginal ridge, which is turned away from the 
‘umbrella’ or disc, in opposition to the adzmbrellar 
surface which faces the ‘umbrella.’ 

|Abuna (4b¢na). [Eth. and Arab. 4déz-na, 
pater noster, our father.) The Patriarch of the 
Abyssinian Church. 

1635 Pacitr Christiauogr. 40 They are subject to a Patri- 
arch of their owne, whom they call Abunna. ¢ 1870 W. Staun- 
ton Eccles. Dict. (ed. 4) Add. 2, Abuua, the native name for 
.. the chief bishop of the Abyssinian church. 

Abund, obs. north. form of ABOUND v. 
Abund, pple. pass. Obs. OE. 3e-bund-en, bound. 
See Binp. 

61280 Sevew Sius in E. Eug. Poeurs (1862) 18 Nas neuer non 
so fule ifund . as he in helle lip abund. 


Abundance (abzndans). Forms: 4-6 abun- 
daunce, habundaunce, -ance; 5-6 bound- 
ance, haboundaunce, -ance ; 4-7 aboundaunce, 
-ance ; 4- abundance. [a. OF. abundance, abon- 
dance, hab-:—L. abundantia, n. of state f. adbzu- 
dant-em, ABUNDANT. The spelling Aadbundance fre- 
quent in Fr. and Eng. from the 14th c. was due to 
the word being mistakenly supposed to be a deriva- 
tive of Aabére to have. An aphetic Joundance, 5-6, 
was due to initial a@ being taken as the indef. art. 
quasi a boundance.] 


1. Overflowing state or condition, overflow; super- 
fluity; enough and more than enough: hence in a 
looser sense, plentifulness, copiousness. 

1366 Maunpev. (1839) xiv. 152 There ben hilles where men 
geten gret plentee of manna, in gretter habundance than in 
any other contree, 1382 Wycuir .Wadé. iii. 10 3if y shal not 
opne to 30u the gutters of heuen, and schal sheede out to 
30u blessyng vnto aboundaunce. 1446 Henry MW adlace ww. 
347 -A land of gret boundance. 1535 Fisuer J¥&s. (1876) 382 
You shall be partener to the more plentuous aboundance of 
hisloue. 1611 Bise Ps. cv. 30 The land brought foorth frogs 
in abundance. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. for Bible 190 There 
were false prophets in abundance amongst the Jews. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett.on Educ. (1860) i.1o My thoughts on that matter 
are from the abundance of my heart. 

2. An overflowing quantity or amount; 
quantity, plenty. 

1340 4 yewh, 261 Abundance and plenté of alle guode. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour (1868) 135 They shalle yeue accompte 
of thaire habundance of the worldely goodes that they haue 
had. 1595 SHaks. Fok u. i. 148 What cracker is this same 
that deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous 
breath? 1722 De For .3o//. Fl. (1840) 346 I ordered abun- 
dance of good things for our comfort in the voyage. 1824 
Dispin £24, Cot. 112 Abundance of valuable information, 

b. Less correctly: A large number, very many. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x.110 Quhar men mycht se So gret 
aboundance cum off fe, That it war voundir till behald. 
1687 T. Brown Saints i an Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 82 Abun- 
dance of worthless and fabulous scoundrels. 1751 FirLpiNG 
Awelia Wks. 1784 IX. x1. ii. 254 There are abundance. . 
who want a morsel of bread for themselves and their families. 

3. Plentifulness, or plentiful supply, of the good 
things of life; superfluity, affluence, wealth. 

1382 Wyciir Luke xii. 15 (Lea Wilson’s MS.) Be war fro al 
coueytise, for not in be aboundaunce of any man is his ltif. 
1535 CovERDALE 1Chrou, xxx. 16 O Lorde oure God, all 
this abundaunce. . came of thy hande. 1611 Biste Ecc. v. 
12 But the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleepe. 
1653 Hotcrorr /rocopius 1. 17 Victory brings all to that 
side it enclines to. In your swords therefore consists your 
safety,and aboundance. 1857 Bohn’s Hazdbk. of Prov. 305 
Abundance, like want, ruins many. 

+4. a. Added to nouns: In abundance, in large 
quantity, or number. Probably after the analogy 
of wine enough, ships enow.) Obs. b. Adverbially 
before adj.: Very much, a great deal. Ods. 

1675 Hopsts /éiad 106 For ships abundance laden were 
come in. /ézd. 164 While spears abundance at him hurled 
were. — Odyssey 103 Sheep & goats there lay Abundance 
sleeping. /dzd. 167 And wine abundance drink. 1710 Swirt 
Bancis & Phil. Wks. 1755 111. 11. 35 The ballads pasted on 
the wall .. Now seem'd to look abundance better, Improv'd 
in picture, size, and letter. 

+Abu'ndancy. Oés. [ad. lL. abundantia; see 
prec. and -Ncy.] The quality or state of being 
abundant; abundantness, plentifulness. 

1620 SueELtON Dou Quzxote III. xxix. 202’ The Clearness of 
the Water, the gentle Current, and the Abundancy of the 
liquid Crystal. 1654 Sir A. Cowxaine Loredano's Diauea 1. 6 
She breathed out most hot sighs..accompanied with an 
abundancy of teares, 


a large 
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Abundant (a4bzndant), a. ; for forms cf. ABUN- 
DANCE. [a. OF r. abundant, abondant, hab-:—L. 
abundant-em overflowing, pres. pple. of abunda-re, 
f. ab away from + unda-re to flow in waves, f. ada 
a wave. For initial 4- see ABUNDANCE.] 

1. Overflowing, more than sufficient ; existing in 
great plenty, plentiful, ample; (properly of fluids, 
but transferred to other substances and to qualities). 

c14s0 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls Ser.) I. 367 The water was 
so habundante that hit pereschede pe woman with here cchilde. 
1s0og Fisuer MWés. (1876) 120 Where synne is haboundant 
charity waxeth colde. 1535 CoveRDALE Dax. v. 11 Because 
that soch an abundaunt sprete, knowlege & wisdome was 
founde in him. 16x Bisre x 77u2. i. 14 And the grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant, with faith, and loue. 
1783 Cowrer Let, Nov. 24 Wks. 1876, 148 A treatment which 
I had abundant reason to expect. 1874 Hers Soc. Press. 
iii. 46 The larger the town the more abundant and varied 
is the noise in it. 

2. Possessing in excessor superfluity; hence, having 


great plenty, wealthy, abounding. Const. 77 (ofobs.) 

1366 Maunpev. (1839) xxi. 230 To defend the and thi 
contree that art so habundant of Tresore. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
x11. 5205 The same yle I said you, Cicill is calt, Ay abundand 
of blisse. 737d. v. 1695 All abundaunt in blisse. ¢1450 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls Ser.) I. 108 Also that londe of Judais. . ha- 
bundaunt in hony & mylke. 1526 TinpaLe 2 Cov. xi. 23 They 
are the ministers of Christ.. I am moare; in labours moare 
aboundant. 1611 Brsre /sa. lvi. 12 To morrow shal be as 
this day, and much more abundant. 1789-96 Morse A wier. 
Geog. II. 42 The river Motala.. is very abundant in salmon. 
¢ 1854 STANLEY Sizaz § Palest. (1858) vii. 313 The one river 
of Palestine . . abundant in its waters. 

3. quasi-adv. 

@1725 Pore Odyssey xvi. 237 They wept abundant and 
they wept aloud. “ ; 

Abundantly (bzndantli), adv.; for forms 
cf. ABUNDANCE. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Overflowingly, 
exceedingly, enough and to spare; hence, in large 
measure, plentifully, copiously, amply, sufficiently 
for all purposes. (Formerly compared abuxdant- 
lier, abundantliest.) 

1382 Wyctir Tod. iv. 9 If myche were to thee, abundauntli 
3if [1388 3yue thou plenteuousli]. ¢ 1460 Sir J. Fortescue 
Abs. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 31 It is verey necessary. . that 
the Kyng have aboundantly, wherewith his astate may be 
honorably kepte. 1533 Etyor Castel of Helth (1541) 34 
Mylke taken to purge melancoly wold be drunke in the 
morning abundantly. 1603 Aug. Mouruiug Garnieut in 
Harl. Misc. (Mahlh.) II. 497 Her table was the abundantliest 
furnished of any princes in the world. 1611 Bisie Gevz. ix. 
7 Be ye fruitfull, and multiply, bring foorth aboundantly in 
the earth. 1786 Burke Art. agst. W. Hastiugs Wks. 1842 
II. 131 The evil designs of the said Hyder Beg were abun- 
dantly known. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. Jndia III. v. iv. 432 
They began now to feel their situation abundantly uneasy. 
1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. 8. 54 The vapour which rises so 
abundantly from sea and land into the atmosphere diffuses 
itself through the air. 

+Abundary. Ods.rare—. [f.L. abund-us‘abun- 
dant,’ after the analogy of duminary, granary, and 
other forms in -aRy=L. -arium.] An overflowing 
source, a fountain-head. 

162z Donne Sernz, (1839) VI. 215 And to these [the cate- 
chisms, homilies etc.] as to Heads and Abundaries, from 
whence all Knowledge necessary to Salvation may Abun- 
dantly be Derived, he directs the Meditations of Preachers. 

Abune, obs. north. form of ABOVE. 

+ Abu'rden, v. Obs. rare—1. [f. A- pref. 11, in- 
tensive + BURDEN v.] To burden, oppress. 

1620 SHELTON Dow Quixote 1. 1. viii. 187 From whence I 
have no hope ever to return, my years do so aburden me. 

Aburn, aburne, obs. forms of AUBURN. 

Aburst (4bd-1st), adv., prop. phrase. [A prep.l 
of state+ Burst sé. The modern use of the word 
is not descended from the old, but analogous to 
ABLOooy, etc.] 

+1. Ina burst (of rage, etc.). 


1z0§ Layamon II. 639 Cnihtes an burste weoren. 
Cnihtes a borst weren. 


2. In a bursting condition; bursting. 
1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights § Jus. 11. xxxvi. 650 Country 
like this,—-all alive, and aburst, and teeming. 


Abusable (4bi7-z4b’), a. [f. ABUSE v. + -ABLE.] 
+1. Of abusing or deceiving character ; deceptive. 
Obs, ; 

1660 H. More J/yst. of Godl. 25 As for that abusable 


Opinion of Imputative Righteousness.. I have shewn my dis- 
satisfaction touching that point. 

2. Capable of being abused. 
_ 1667 H. More Div. Diad, (1713) m1. xxxix. 288 Whose Humor 
is to abuse in me whatever is or is not abuseable. 

+Abu‘sage. Ods. [f. ABUSEv.+-aGE.] Abuse, 
misusc, perversion ; defilement. 

1548 Geste Preuve Masse 133 He commaunded only y* 
ryght usage and not y* abusage.. of y* premisses.. He doth 
.. detest y* abusers with there abusage of hys commaunded 
service. 1617 WiTHER Fidediain Fuze. 1633, 453 But grant I 
had been guilty of abusage, Of thee I’m sure I ne’er deserved 
such usage. 1649 W. Burn Lug. Jipr. (1653) 192 Many good 
Ploughs are utterly spoyled in the usage or abusage. 

Abuse (abiwz), v. [a. Fr. abuse-r (cf. Pr. and 
Sp. abusar, It. abusare), pointing to a popular L. 
*abtisd-re, f. abtis-us, pa. pple. of abiit-1, 1. to use 
up, 2. to misuse, 3. (late L.) to disuse, f. ad away 
+ itt, tisus to Use] 

+1. Sc. To disuse, give up. Ods. 
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ABUSE. 


and golf be abusit in tym cummyng, & the buttis maid up, 
& schuting usit. E 

2. To use improperly, to misuse ; to make a bad 
use of, to pervert, or misemploy; to take a bad 
advantage of. 

1413 Lypcate Pylg. Sowle (1859) 1. xv. 12 Wel thou wost 
who that me hath abused, myn enemy, that hath me now 
accused. 1483 Caxton Cato g viij, Thou oughtest to dys- 
pende thy goodes by mesure . . to thende that men sayen not 
that thou abusest them. 1581 Lyty Ezphues (1636) E. x, 
How wantonly, yea and how willingly haue we abused our 
golden time. 161z Bipte 1 Cov. ix. 18 That I abuse not m 
power in the Gospel. 1663 Gersier Cowzsel Cvj.a, Wit 
more I shall not presume to abuse your Lordships patience. 
Ae Fuuius Lett, \xi. 317 The liberty of the press may be 
abused. 1829 Scotr Rob Roy i. 64 I dare not promise that 
I may not abuse the opportunity so temptingly offered me. 
1876 FREEMAN .Vora. Coug. II. x. 503 Restoring his brother 
to the authority which he had so abused. 

+b. To use in error, to mistake. Ods. 

1548 TurNER Names of Herbes 29 Cholchicum is abused 
of some Poticaries for Hermodactylus, 1551 — H/erbad (1568) 
x 41 Some have abused long smallage for persely, wherein 
they have been deceived. 

+3. To misrepresent, colour falsely; to adulterate. 
refi. To show oneself in false colours, to make false 
pretensions. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypcate Bochas (1554) 1x. iil. 197 b, With litle grayn, 
your chaffe ye can abuse. 1509 Hawes Past. of Pleas. xviii. 
84 O goodd madame! though that they abused Them to 
theyr ladyes in theyr great deceyte, Yet am I true. 1 
View of Penal Laws 243 None selling Wines in Gross shall 
abuse or mix any of them with other Ingredients. 1702 Eng. 
Theophr. Pref. 4 How miserably that noble author has been 
abused by his Translators. 1749 FierpinG Tom: FYoues (1840) 
xvil. ll, 243/2 He hath been abused, grossly abused to you. 
+4. To make a wrong use of any one’s confidence ; 
to impose upon, cheat, or deceive (a person). Oés. 
but preserved in the negative disabzse. 

1481 Caxton Myrrour 1. ix. 87 Wherof.. the maronners 
saylling by this see ben gretely deceyued and abused. 1553 
Lynpesay Jfon. 1.1004 Rychtso the woman hir excusit, 
And said: ‘the serpent me abusit.’ 1649 Jer. Tayvior Great 
Exemp. wi. xvii. 65 He was abused into the act by a Pro- 
phet. 1702 Eug, Theophr. 248 A Prince that desires by 
means of his Ambassador to deceive any other Prince, must 
first abuse his own Ambassador, to the end he should speak 
with the more earnestness. 1776 WesLEY IT %s. 1830 IV. 39 
Many saw how miserably they had been abused by those 
vulgarly called Gospel Preachers. ‘ 

+b. ref. and fass. To be deceived, mistaken. Zo 
be abused upon or iz: to form a mistaken idea 
of, to fall into error about. Oés. 

1477 CaxTon Fason 41 b, If ye juge the disposition of my 
body after the colour of my face ye be gretly abused. 1525 
Lp. Berners Froissart II. ccxxiv. [ccxx.] 703 The Christen 
men were abused vpon ii. popes.. some beleuyng on the one 
pope, and some vpon the other, /ézd, cexxv. [ccxxi.] 704 [He] 
had great dout that he was sore abused in those two popes. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Lear, 1. 41 You are much abused if you 
think your vertue can withstand the Kings power. 1660 
Howe t, Thou dost abuse thyself grossly: 7 ?’adbuses tout 
a fait, a1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 766 That so we 
may not profane the name of God..nor abuse our selues 
unto Eternal Perdition. 1734 tr. Roddiu'’s Auc. Hist. (1827) 
VII. xvi. 305 To see themselves abused in the hopes they 
had entertained. : 

5. To ill-use or maltreat; to injure, wrong, or hurt. 

1556 W. Lauper 7ractate 331 And, geue thay haue the 
floke abusit, 3e, Kyngs, sall be for that accusit. 161x Biste 
2 Mac. xiv. 42 Chusing rather to die manfully, then to come 
into the hands of the wicked to be abused otherwise then 
beseemed his noble birth. 166z Futter IWVcrthies 117 He 
that abuseth his servants, giving them too little food or 
sleep. 1691 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 315 The duke of 
Norfolke was abused in the fray at the playhouse. 1756 
Burke Viud. Nat. Soc, Wks. 1. 39 In this kind of government 
human nature is not only abused and insulted, but it is actu- 
ally degraded. A/od. It is the characteristic of the English 
drunkard to abuse his wife and family. 

6. To violate, ravish, defile. ?Ods. 

1553 Lynpesay Monarche 1. 1236 Quhow men and wemen 
schamefullye Abusit thame selfis vnnaturallye. 1611 Biste 
Judg. xix. 25 And abused her all the night vatil the morn- 
ing. 1767 Forpyce Servu. to Yng. Wont 1.1.9 He that 
abuses you dishonours his mother. 

7. To wrong with words ; to speak injuriously of 
or to; to malign, revile. a. ¢razts. 

1604 Suaxs, Oth, v. i. 123 1 am no Strumpet, but of life as 
honest, As you that thus abuse me. 1705 Otway Orfhau 11. 
iv. 564 What have I done? and why do you abuse me? 1839 
Keicutvey //ist, Zug. 11. 52 A preface in which the Pope 
was abused in the most virulent terms. 

b. tutr. 

1468 Coveutry JALyst, (1841) 73 Whow durste thou amonge 
fruteful presume and abuse ? 

Abuse (abizs), sd. [a. Fr. abes:—L. aditsus, 1. 
wearing out, 2. misuse; n. of completed action 
from adiit-7. See ABUSE v.] 

+1. The process of using up or wearing out. Ods. 

1539 CRANMER Col. ij. 22 Touch not, tast not, handell not ; 
whych all peryeshe thorow the very abuse [WyctiF vse. 
Tinpace & 1611 vsinge], A . . 

2, Wrong or improper use, misuse, misapplica- 
tion, perversion. 

1538 Bate 7hve Lawes 709 These two wyll hym so vse 
Ichone in their abuse. 1602 WarNER A dbion's Eugland (1612) 
1x. lil, 236 Yet things, that of themselues be good, abuse 
brings out of square. 1756 C, Lucas Ox Haters 1. 29 I have 
observed the same from the abuse of Spa water. 1846 Mitv 
Logic (1868) 1. ii. § 4. 29 Imitating hjm in this abuse of lan- 
guage. 1862 Lp. Broucuam rit. Coust. i. 18 It would be a 
great abuse of terms to call the Venetian a Mixed Aristo- 


1471 Parl. Jas, }}1 (1814) 100 (Jam.) At [=That] the futbal | cracy. 1879 G. C. Hakan Fyesight vi. 78 It [tendency to 


ABUSED. 


short sight] may sometimes originate in Jater life from abuse 
of the eyes. . 

b. Ahet. Improper use of words, catachresis. 

1589 Putrennam Lng, Poeste (1869) 190, Catachresis, or the 
Figure of abuse. . if for lacke of naturall and proper terme 
or worde we take another, neither naturall nor proper and 
do vntruly applie it to the thing which we would seeme to 
expresse. @ 1716 SoutH 12 Sev, (1744) 11.93 The acception 
of the word amongst the Greeks and Latines.. is through 
abuse and degeneration. : : 

3. A bad or improper usage (?7.¢. a use which has 
become chronic), a corrupt practice. 

1486 Caxton Curial 3 The abuses of the courte.. ben 
Fiche that a man is neuer suffred tenhaunce hymself. 1550 
Crowrey Last Trumpet 615 Thou learned man, do not dis- 
dayne.. Thy greate abuses to refrayne, And in thy callyng 
togoryght. 1699 Dr. Tanner in Pepys’ Diary VI.186 Some 
letters about the abuses of Christ’s Hospital. a 1745 Swift 
Adv. of Relig. Wks. 1824 VIII. 107 The nature of things is 
such, that, if abuses be not remedied, they will certainly in- 
crease. 178 Burke Sf. on Econ. Ref. Wks, III. 247 There 
is atime, when the hoary head of inveterate abuse will neither 
draw reverence, nor obtain protection. 1855 Macautay ///s¢, 
Eng. WV. 121 It seemed perfectly natural that he should 
defend abuses by which he profited. - 

+4. Imposture, deceit; delusion. Ods. 

1555 Fardle of Factions, Pref. 15 Some he [the deuell] re- 
uersed into their former abuses and errours. 1602 SHAKS. 
Ham, iv. vii. 5x Or is it some abuse? Or no such thing? 
1605 — Afacé, 1, iv. 142 My strange and self-abuse Is the 
initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 1653 Uroqunart Rade- 
fats 1. xlv, Do the false prophets teach you such abuses ? 

+5. Injury, wrens, ill-usage. Ods. 

1593 SHaks. 3 He, VJ, 1. iii. 188 Did I let passe th’ abuse 
done to my Neece? 1598 — Mferry IV ives v. iti. 8 My hus- 
band will not reioyce so much at the abuse of Falstaffe, as 
he will chafe at the Doctors marrying my daughter. 1682 
Lurreets Brief Rel, (1857) 1.224 Lieutenant Colonel Quiney 
-, Offered an abuse to Sir John Lawrence by pulling him 
down off the hustings, 

6. Violation, defilement (now only in se/f-aduse). 

1580 Sipney 4 vc. 11. (T.), Was it not enough for him to have 
deceived me, and through the deceit abused me, and after 

_the abuse forsaken me? 175x Cuampers Cycl.s.v. lbuse, 
Self-Abuse is a phrase used by some late writers for the crime 
of self-pollution. : 

7. Injurious speech, reviling, execration ; abusive 
language. 

1559 Jivrroure for Alag. i. 4 Blowen up the blast of all 
abuse. 1603 Suaks, A/eas. for .M. v. i. 347, Harke how the 
villaine would close now, after his treasonable abuses. 1759 
Ditwortn Life of Pope 77 Mr. Pope bore for a long time the 
gross abuses thrown out by his adversaries. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Eng. (1841) 534 For every past age, when present, 
has been the object of abuse. a@ 1859 Macautay Aust. Eng. 
(1861) V. xxiv. 128 The two parties, after exchanging a good 
deal of abuse, came to blows. 

Abused (abiz-zd), p//. a. [f. ABUSE v. + -ED.] 
+1. Worn out, consumed by use; hence, disused, 
obsolete. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan vi, Whiche made theyr prayers to goddes 
abused, As Jupiter and Mars. 1536 BELLENDENE Soece's 
Cron. Scotl. (1821) 1. 260 Thay convenit in Argyle . . to lerne 
thair pepill the art of chevalry; for thay war mony yerts 
abusit, but ony exercition thairof. 

2. Misused ; wronged, done violence to, violated. 

1592 Suaks. Kom, & Ful. wv. i. 29 Poore soule thy face is 
much abus’d with teares. 1605 — Lear iv. vii. 15 O you 
kind Gods ! cure this great breach in his abused Nature ! 
1645 Ussuer Body of Drivin. (1647) 226 For the brazen Ser- 
pent abused, was worthily broken in pieces. 1719 De For 
Rob. Crusoe 1. 42 Abus'd Prosperity is oftentimes made the 
very Means of our greatest Adversity. 

3. Imposed upon, deceived, mistaken, misguided. 

1473 WarkKWoRTH C/rron, 13 Sere Jhon Westerdale, whiche 
aftyrward for his abused disposycion was casten in presone. 
1549 Compl, Scotl. (1872) viti. 72 O ignorant, abusit, ande 
dissaitful pepil. 1660 Mitton Free Comma, 454 The gene- 
ral defection of a misguided and abus’d Multitude. 1706 
Appison Rosamd. un. vi. Misc. Wks. 1726 1.123 The bower 
turns round, my brain's abus’d, The Labyrinth grows more 
confus’d. 180 Soutney Thalaba iv. 9 Wks. IV. 140 Things 
view’d at distance through the mist of fear, By their dis- 
tortion terrify and shock, The abused sight. 

+Abusedly (abi7-zédli), adv. Obs. rare. 
[f. prec. + -LY*.] Mistakenly, improperly; by abuse 
of language. 

1625 J. WoproePene Jfarrow of Fr. Tongue x. 180 The 
Inhabitants and trades-men are (abusedly) called ‘ Monsieur 
and Madame. 

Abusee (abiz:z7*). [f. ABUSE v. + -EE.] One who 
is abused; correl. to ABUSER. 

1836 Hor. Suitn 77a Trumpet 1.9q Abuse, intemperate, ex- 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the abusee. 

+ Abu'seful, a. Ods. [f. ABUSE 54.+-FUL.] A- 
bounding in abuse; using or practising abuse; 
abusive, reproachful. 

1642 Caval. Adv. to his Maj. 7 Vhe abusefull termes he 
spoke. 1660 Howe t, An Abusefull fellow: Faschen2, abu- 
seur. 1693 T. Bartow Remains 397 He scurrilously Reviles 
the King and Parliament by the abuseful Names of Here- 
ticks and Schismaticks. 

+ Abu'sefully, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an abuseful or abusive manner; abusively; im- 
properly. 

1656 Eat oF Mono. Advert. fr. Parn. 239 Maintaining 
promise both to God and man, which most commonly is so 
abusefully measured by the compass of interest. 1672 R. 
Tavtor Cromwell, or Flagel.22 Most abusefully employed in 
hyring Wagons for the Earl of Essex’s Army. 

Ab-usefulness. vere. Uscd by Reskin for, 
Capability of improper use. 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 124 And it depends on the 
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person, much more than on the article, whether its useful- 
ness or ab-usefulness will be the quality developed in it, 

+Abu‘sement. O¢s. [a. Fr. abusemenit ‘an 
abusing, or misusing, mockery, beguiling,’ Cotgr., 
f. abuser: see ABUSE v. and -MENT.] An abusing 
or misleading. 

ve *R. Rasecats® Abeillard & Helotsa 333: Amusements 
which Abeillard had prov’d abuseiments. 

Abuser! (4bi-za1). [f. ABUSE v.+-ER!]. One 
who abuses: hence, 

1. One who uses improperly, misuses, misapplies 
or perverts ; a perverter. 

3450 Moral Play in Le Bibliophile, 1 May 1863, 55 An 
abuser of Justice hateth my syght. 1638 Wirkins New 
{orld (1707) ix, 67 There being not any Absurdity .. for 
which these Ahusers of the Text will not find out an argu- 
ment, 1746 J. Hervey Afedrt. § Contempl, (1818) 42 God.. 
may swear in his wrath, that such abusers of his long-suffer- 
ing ‘shall never enter into his rest.’ 1860 {Veston. Rev. (N.S.) 
No.35. 66 The abusers of power received a merited amount 
of censure. 

+ 2. Onc who perverts truth or abuses confidence ; 
a deceiver or impostor. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Timothy 826/2 All they which 
giue themselues to wickednesse . . are false varlets & abusers, 
In pretending at this day the name of Christians. 1604 
Suaks.O¢helo1.11.78,1 therefore apprehend and doattach thee, 
For an abuser of the World, a practiser Of Arts inhibited. 
1614 Row.tanps Fooles Bolt For so doth Sathan, soules 
abuser, First tempt to ill, then turne accuser. 1667 Dennam 
Sophy (J.) Next thou, the abuser of thy prince's ear. 


3. One who uses badly or injures; an ill-user, 
violator ; one who seduces, a ravisher. 


> ¢1608 Fretcner Faith. Sheph, 1. 230 Retire awhile Behind 


this Bush, till we have known that vile Abuser of young 
Maidens. 161x Brste 1 Cor. vi. 9 Nor adulterers, nor effemi- 
nate, nor abusers of themselues with mankine. 1665 ap 
SPENCER Prodigies 127 (T.) That day of vengeance, wherein 
God will destroy the murderers and abusers of his servants. 

4. One who reviles, or decries ; a reviler. 

1836 Hor. Smitn Ti Trumpet 1.9 Abuse, intemperate, ex- 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the abusee. 186 
For. Nicutincate Nursing 53 1 should be very glad if any 
of the abusers of tea would point out what to give toan Eng- 
lish patient after a sleepless night, instead of tea. : 

+ Abuser? (abiizaz). Ods. [a. Fr. abuser inf. 
used subst.: see ABUSE v.] Illegal or wrongful use. 

1646 in Rushworth’s A/7s¢. Col/. 1. 1v. 316 That an act be 
passed for granting and confirming of the charters .. of the 
City of London, notwithstanding any Nonuser, Misuser or 
Abuser. a 1734 Nort A.xanien ii. viii. § 60, 630 The Cor- 
poration... for every unlawful Act doue by the Body was 
seisable, for the Abuser, as forfeited. 

+Abu‘sh(e, abu‘sse, abu’sche, v. vs. 
{Reduced form of AMBUSH v., 3-4 en-bush, an- 
bush, a. OFr. ew-dbusche-r; the toneless Fr. ev-, 
phonetically treated in Eng. as toneless OE. av-, 
became 4@-, and then often disappeared ; hence the 
series, en-bu'sh, an-bu‘sh(nowa‘mbush), a-bu'sh, 
*bush.] To ambush. 


c1300 Life of Beket 1382 In huding as it were.. for he him 
abussed there. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 187 Saladyn priuely 
was bussed beside be flom. /6é¢d. Sarazins .. enbussed borgh 
ps feld. ¢1390 110. Palerne 3634 A fersche ost .. a-buschid 

r bi-side, in a brent greue. 

+Abu‘shment. 0¢s. Forms: 4 abusse-, a- 
buche-, abuchy-ment, 4-6abusshe-, abusche- 
ment, 5-6 abuschment, 6 abushment. [Reduced 
form of AM-BUSHMENT, in 3-4 an-bu‘shment, en- 
bu'shment,a.OFr. emduschement (see prec.); whence 
the series enbu‘shment, an-bu'shment, a-bu'sh- 
ment, bu'shment.] Ambushment, ambush. 

1380 Sir Feruimb. 1380 Of ys enbuschyment pan brak he 
out. 812 Of bys anbuschymentis pan brek out. 798 And 
leued jond on a-buchyment. 2898 No3t fer fro ben buchy- 
ment bere, 1485 Caxton Charles the Grete 133 Your peple 
that shal be hydde in the busshement shal come out on 
them. 1489 ~— Faytes of Armes 1. xxviii. 83 To putte abusshe- 
ment where as they shal passe fore-by. 1592 WyRLey -17- 
morte ii. 45 Vs to intrap abushment one they plast. 


+ Abu'shmently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In ambush, by way of ambuscade. 
1552 Huioet d dcedartum, s.v., Abushmently, or in Abush- 


ment, Confertiut. 

Abusing (abi7zin),v6/.sd. [f. ABUSEv. + -ING!.] 
+1. The action or process of using up. Obés. 

1554 J. Pritrot Exam. § $M ritings (1842) 419 Touch not, 
peste not, handle not, which all perish with the abusing of 
them. 

2. The action or process of misusing, perverting, 
spoiling, injuring, reviling. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

€1530 Lett. on Supp. of Mon. (1843) 12 Hys {Latimer'’s] 
mynde ys myche more agenst the abusyng off thynges then 
agenst the thynge hytt selfe. 1598 Snaxs. Jerry Wrves 1. iv. 
4 Here will be an old abusing of God's patience, and the 
King’s English, 1617 Hizrox Ws. 1619-20 I]. 125 What 
specialties are ripped vp, both of Gods fauours to their state, 
& of their abusings of His goodnesse. 1678 Travs. at Ct. of 
Spin 24 The abusing of Money that I have been speaking 
of. Mod. To try the old device of abusing the plaintiff's 
attorney. 

+ Abu'sion. Ods. [a. OF r. abusion, ad. L. abii- 
sion-em, n. of action f. abzl1, abiisus : see ABUSE 2. 
Exceedingly common from 4 to 6; but not in 
Bible 1611, and rare after.] 

1. Misuse, misapplication, perversion. 

¢1450 Loneticn Gratl xxx. 389 To putten so foul a thing 
in Abycioun To so riche a thing with-outen Comparison. | 


ABUSIVE. 


1528 Mort: //eresyes ut. Wks. 1557 245/1 I would not for my 
niynde witholde the profite that one good deuoute wolerned 
ley man might take ee the reading, not for the harme that 
an hundred heretikes would fall in by theyr own wilful abu- 
sion. 1549 CuaAtoner tr. rasmus, Morie Enc. What is 
madnesse else, savyng a general errour and abusion of the 
mynde? 1558 Kennepy Compend. Tract. in Miscell. Wod. 
Soc. (1844) 152 To mak up thair housis be abusioun of the 
patrimony of the Kirk. 

2. Perversion of the truth; deceit, deception, im- 
posture ; also an instance of such perversion or 
deception. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of Lawes T. 116 Many a subtyl re- 
soun forth they leyden; They spekyn of magike, and of 
abusioun. 1485 Caxton Chas. the Grete 53 Leue the creaunce 
of thy god Mahon & of other ydolles, whyche ben but abu- 
syon and decepcyon, 1542 Hatt Chron. (1809) 844 Indul- 
gencies and Pardons graunted .. to the Abusion of the people 
and the deceivyng of our Soules. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. xi. 
1 Foolish Delights and fond Abusions, Which doe that sence 
besiege with fond illusions, 1640 Yorke Vion of Honour 43 
This intoxication, and abusion of the World, was wonderfully 
encreased by the secret revolt of Sir Robert Clifford, Knight. 

3. Ahet. Misapplication or perversion of terms, 
catachresis. (Cf. L. adz%szo in Cicero and Quintil.) 

31553 Witson K fet. 93 Abusion, called of the Grecians Cata- 
chrests, is when for a proper certaine woorde we use that 
which is most nighe unto it. 1636 13, Jonson Ang.Grant, (1692 
1. XL 680 sie | Diminutives there are, which rather be abu. 
sions of Speech, than any proper English words. 

4, Violation of law or right, outrage, wrong ; 
anything opposed to propriety; bad or improper 
usage ; corrupt or shameful fact or practice. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1v. 991 And certes that were an 
abusion, That God shuld haue no perfyt clere weting More 
than wemen. azq4z0OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 40 Fy! it isto 
grete an abusioun, To see a man, that is but wormes mete, 
Desire richesse & grete possessioun. 1482 M/onk of Evesham 
(1869) 58 Grete bestys onnaturally schapyne.. in a fowle 
damnable abusion compellyd hem to medylle with hem. 1557 
More Edward V (1641) 72 Howbeit much of this great abu- 
sion might be amended. 1847 //omilies (1640) 1. x. UL 76 
Usurped power full of enormities, abusions, and blasphemies. 
a 1718 PENN Tracts Wks, 1726 I. 51y The Ancient Common 
Law of England ,. declares, That all Restraints of Jurors 
are Abusions of the Law. 

5. Contemptuous or reproachful language ;_re- 
viling, insult. 

1382 Wyctir /s, xxxi. 18 Trecherous lippis, That speken 
ajen the ri3twis wickidnes, in pride and in abusioun {1611 
contemptuously]. 1529 Rastect /'astyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 
292 With many sclaunderous wordes, to the great abusyon 
of all the audyence. 1553-87 Foxe A. & Al. (1596) 1018/1 I 
will leaue out Christes answere, least I should be thought 
ouer free and plaine in ,. uttering of abusions. 

+ Abusious, 2. Ods. rare—. [f. ABUSION on ana- 
logy of pairs like vexation, vexatious ; cf. Fr. abus- 
enx ‘full of abuses’ (Cotgr.) See -ous.] Given to 
abuse, abusive. 

1594 Taming of a Shrew iv. Marrie, my timber shall tell 
the trustie message of his maister even on the very forehead 


of thee, thou abusious villaine. 
Abusive (abizsiv), a. [a. Fr. abusif -ive :—L. 
Some 


abiisiv-us, f. absisus: see ABUSE and -IVE. 
of the meanings are direct from L.] Characterized 
by abuse or abusing: hence 

1. Wrongly used, perverted, misapplied, improper: 
in Rhetoric, catachrestic. 

1583 Fucker Def vi. 253 You are driven to seek a silly 
shadow for it [sacrificial power} in the abusive acception and 
sounding of the English word ‘priest.’ 1603 Fiorito J/ov- 
fargne(1632)1. xxii.48 Notwithstanding this abusive custome, 
loyaltie in married wonien is highly regarded. 1651 BaxTER 
Inf, Bapt, 89 Therefore it is sinfull to prefer before it an 
abusive sence, wherein Scripture never useth the word. 
1710 Suarressury Charact 1. § 2 (1737) II. 192 [Thou] didst 
mock Heaven’s Countenance, and in abusive Likeness of 
the Immortals mad'st the Compound Man. 1859 Sir W. 
Hamitton Lect. Metaph, 11. xxxiii. 262 The Reproductive 
Imagination (or Conception, in the abusive language of the 
Scottish philosophers) ts not a simple faculty. 

2. Full of abuses ; corrupt. arch. 

1589 Nasue duat, Absurd. 5 The abusive enormities of 
these our times. 1628 Wither Srit. KRememb. wv. 281 If our 
Lawyers will In their abusive wayes continue still. 1780 
Burke Sp. on Econ. Ref. Wks. 1842 1. 238 First..is the 
royal household. This establishment, in my opinion, is ex- 
ceedingly abusive in its constitution. 1838 Haviam ///s/. 
Lit. 1.1. iv. §§5. 299 The determination of Leo to persevere 
in defending all the abusive prerogatives of his see. 
+3. Deceitful, cheating. Ods. 

1602 Danette Cry, Wars ww. Ixxxv. (1718) I. 136 When as 
th’ illighten’'d Soul discovers clear Th’ abusive Shews of 
Sense. 1624 Bacon Cousid. on War with Spain Wks. 174° 
III. 515 Whatsoever is gained by an abusive treaty, ought to 
be restored  integrum, 1 Decay of Chr. [ety iw. § 3. 
222 Ife dazles their eyes with the glorious, but abusive 
proposal of becoming like Gods . 

+ 4. Given to misusing, ill-using, perverting. Ods. 

1652 J. BurrouGues Exp. Hosea vii. 276 Most are abusive 
in their desires after, and use of the creature. 1669 PENS 
No Cross xiv. § 8 Wks. 1726 1. 351 The Fashions and Kecrea- 
tions now in Repute are very abusive of the End of Man's 
Creation. 

_5. Employing or containing bad language or 
insult ; scurrilous, reproachful. 

1621 Howett Lett. (1650) 1.62 Some years since, there wa» 
a very abusive satire in verse brought to our King. 1702 
Pore Fan. § May 71 Abusive Nabal ow’d his forfeit life To 
the wise conduct of a prudent wife. 1710 in Somers’ Tracts 
IL]. 1 The Subject is nice, the Age abusive, the Town full of 
Observers and Reviewers. 1865 Dickens Our Slut. Fricnd 
av. 381 You're an.. abusive... bad old creature. 


ABUSIVELY. 


Abusively (4biz'sivli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In an abusive manner: hence, 

1. Inawrong use, improperly, incorrectly. Rie. By 
improper use of language orterms; catachrestically. 

1531 ELyor Governor (1875) 16 Athenes and other citees 
of Grece .. concluded to lyue as it were in a comminaltee, 
which abusiuely they called equalitee. 1664 Evetyn tr. 
Freart, Paral. of Archit. vii. 24 The Ionic fluting which is 
abusively employ’d in this place. 1678 CupworTu /xfed/ect. 
Syst. 229 Goodness and Providence, Personated, are some- 
times also Abusively, called Gods and Goddesses. 1728 
Morcan Ast, Algiers I. i. 213 The Spaniards, most cor- 
ruptly & most abusively murder & confound several Letters. 
1836 Lanpor Per. & Asp. Wks. 1846 I1. 378 Her malignity 
alone could influence so abusively the generous mind of 
Agapenthe. 1874 Trencu Sacr. Lat. Poetry (ed. 3) Introd. 18 
Numeréi is only abusively applied to verses which rest on 
music and time, and not on the number of the syllables. 

2. With abusive language; reproachfully, foully. 

1755 Jounson Dict., Abusively, reproachfully. @1797 H. 
WatpoLe George /] (1847) I. xii. 408 Delaval had spoken pom- 
pously and abusively against the petitioner. 1878 Lecky 
Eng. in 18th Cent. 11, 1x. 579 Who were often themselves 
abusively attacked by ignorant lay preachers. 

Abusiveness (4bi#sivnes). [f. ApusIvE+ 
-NEsS.] The quality of being abnsive: hence, 

+1. Wrongness of use, perversion, perversity. Ods. 

@1677 Barrow ii. 328 (L.) This point doth clearly demon- 
strate... the abusiveness of evacuating all his {Our Lord’s] 
laborious and expensive designs in acquiring us. 

2. Foulness or rudeness of language. 

1633 G. Herpert Church Porch 236 Pick out of mirth, like 
stones out of thy ground, Profanenesse, filthinesse, abusive- 
nesse. 1683 WycHeErRLy Country Wife i.i. (R.) I can no 
longer suffer his scurrilous abusiveness to you. JA/od. The 
abusiveness of their language passes description. 

Abusse, variant of ABUSH, to ambnsh. Oés. 

Abut (abot), v. [appears to represent two Fr. 
vbs. of cognate origin ; OFr. adouter ‘toucher par 
un bont,’ adouter &, sur, to border on (countries, 
estates), mod. Fr. a4ozer, techn. to join two things 
end to end, f. @ to+éou/ end; and OFr. adbuter, 
“toucher au but,’ f. 2 to + dzZ end, mod. Fr. adder, 
16th c. adulter, to put end to end, tonch with an 
end, as ‘tontes les rues qui abuttoient a la maison 
de ville’ (Littré) ; in la Vendée they use adzdler to 
signify ‘mettre nn support a un mur’ (Godefroi). 
Cf. also mod. Fr. aéoutiy to touch with an end, 
terminate in or on. In reference to boundaries 
abut represents abouler , architecturally it =aduler, 
abulter. The position of sense 1 is uncertain.]} 

+1. zz¢r. To stick out, lean forward (as in look- 
ing out at a window or over a battlement). Ods. 

61230 Aucven Kiwle 62 Ne aboutie heo nout vt et ham, 
{the battlements] leste heo bes deofles quarreaus habbe amid- 
den pen eien. 

2. To end at, march with, border 0, as contiguous 
lands or estates do. 

1463 Manners & Househ, Exps. of Eng. 461 A pece of pas- 
tor..abuttynge to Hogge medew on the northe. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah Sight w.ii.22 The land alotted him [Ishmael] ranged 
out so far, that the bounds and borders thereof abutted on 
all his kindred. 
Being very jarge and extensive it {Selborne parish] abuts on 
twelve parishes. 1837 W. Howitt Xur. Life (1862) ILI. iii. 
229 Such is the region which abuts upon the Yorkshire dales. 

b. /rans. (on omitted.) 

1871 Athenzum 25 Mar. 374 We discovered a hole in the 
pavement abutting the wall. 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 
The Rotherhithe Baths, abutting Southwark Park. _ 

3. To end oz or against, to touch with a project- 
ing end or point ; tolcan zforz at oneend. Properly 
said of the end or corner of anything projecting so 
as to touch or lean on the side of another. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. of W. India 201 It is made of stone, 
with foure dores that abutteth upon the three calseys. 1589 
Puttennam Eng. Poeste (186 ) 233 If their last sillables abut 
not vpon the consonant in the beginning of another word. 
1833 Lyewt Princ. Geol. III. 348 Tertiary strata of the older 
Phocene epoch abut against vertical mica-schist. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. An. & PA. \, 281/2 In the Ostrich the last rib abuts 
against the ilium. 1868 Mirman St. Paul's viii. 190 The 
Chapter House abutted on the South aisle of the Cathedal 

b. Zvans. (on omitted.) 

1864 A thenxum No. 1929, 505/3 The arches are abutted by 
outstanding structures. 

4. trans. To cause to end agains? ; to project. 

1802 J. Pravrair [llustr. [futtonian Th. 378 Such a face.. 
can have been produced only by having been abutted against 
some Stratified rock. 

Abute(n, obs. form of Aboot. 

+ Abuten, /7¢/. Obs. 2-3. The adv. ¢ aye, ever, 
and prep. dzden, OF. dzétan, without; orig. and 
prop. written separate, but afterwards, from the 
frequency with which they caine together in certain 
phrases, as @ dulen ende, written as one word, in 
which at length the meaning of d@ was often sunk, 
and the whole used as=w/houl. Not found after 
13th c. 

1195 Lamb. I1om. 181 Per is blisse abuten tre3e, and lif 
abuten deabe. ¢1230 Ancren Riwle 396 World a buten 
ende. ¢12§0 Moral Ode (1862) 33 He is sod sunne & briht . 
& dai a-buten nihte. 

{| Occ. the two words are written as one in other 
connexions, as in the following, which should be 
printed 4, dzefe ‘always, unless.’ 

¢1175 Lamb. [Jom.23 We wunet per-on abute pu hit bete. 


17993 Wuite Nat. Hist. Selb. (1853) i. 11° 
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Abutilon (4biztilon). 402. [mod. L. ad. Arab. 


wpbebs5! aubitilin applied to this or an allied 
genus by Avicenna.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Malvacex) with handsome yellow or white flowers 
veined with red. 

1731 Baier, Abuttillon {with Botanists] yellow mallows. 
1865 Gayworthys 11.202 Some tender abutilons like drops of 
redder gold..and little English violets. 

Abutment (abytmént). | 
Cf. OF r. aboulement, ‘borne, limite, extrémité qui 
confine avec une antre.’ Godefroi.] 

1. The meeting end to end ; the place where pro- 
jecting ends meet each other ; junction. 

1644 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 118 Tbe four fountains of 
Lepidus, built at the abutments of four stately ways. 1674 
N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv.26 Two rooms cannot be within 
one abutment, unless they be thereby clapt into one, 

2. The action of abutting, or terminating upon. 

1870 RoLteston Ax. Life 43 Separated into a lumbar ‘and 
a sacral] division, by the abutment of the iliac bones upon 
the vertebrae. : 

3. Arch. The solid part of a pier or wall, etc., 
against which an arch abuts, or from which it 
immediately springs, acting as a support to the 
thrust or lateral pressure. Ina bridge, the masonry 
(or rock) at either end supporting the arches. 

17993 SMEATON Edystone Lightho. § 274 The sloping abut- 
ments of an arch {ow skewback]. 1823 Nicnorson Pract, 
Builder 328 In masonry, the abutments of a bridge mean 
the walls adjoining to the land. 1879 Building Constr. in 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \. 197 Piers imply supports which re- 
ceive vertical pressure, whilst abutments are such as resist 
outward thrust. 

4. By extension, That upon which anything abuts 
or leans, or from which it receives firm support. 

21734 Nortu Examen un. v. § 81. 365 The whole Scheme 
and Abutment of the rebellious Project was founded upon 
them. 1793 Horcrorr Lavater’s Physiog. ix. 54 I have 
generally considered the Nose as the foundation or abut- 
ment of the brain. 1850 Merivate A7/ist. Rom. Enzp, (1865) 
VIIL. Ixiii. 30 The no less rugged abutments of the northern 
spurs of the Balkans. 1860 TynpaLt Glaciers 1. § 25. 187 
Long clear icicles, tapering from their abutments. 1873 
Mivart £lem. Anat. ii. 64 Its [the sternum’s] human condi- 
tion of serving as a ventral abutment to ribs though general 
is not constant. 4 

Abuttal (abo tal). [f Asur wv. (in sense 2) + 
-aL2.] Abutment; //. the extremities or bonnds 
of land; the parts in which it abuts upon neigh- 
bouring lands. 

1630 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xxv. 89 The land is set 
forth by bounds and abuttals. 1780 Marsuam in Phil. 
Trans. UXXI. 451 note, I have the deed between my an- 
cestor and the Copyhold Tenants of his Manor . and 
tbe abuttal is clear. 1809 Tomtins Law Dict. s.v. The 
boundaries and abuttals of corporation and church Jand.. 
are preserved by an annual procession. 1876 Gwitt, 4d«¢- 
tals; the buttings or boundings of land. 

+Abuttalling (Abr talin), vd/. sb. 200s. [f. 
ABUTTAL 5b. used as v.+-ING!.] The marking or 
declaration of abuttals or terminations of lands. 

@1641 SpELMAN Axtient Deeds & Charters v. (R.) The 
particular manner of abuttalling, with the term itself, arose 
from the Normans, as appeareth in the Customary of Nor- 
mandy, cap. 556, where it is said, that the declaration must 
be made par bouts ct costes destites terres saistes, of the 
abuttals and sides of the said lands seized. 

Abutter (abztez). [f. Apur +-rn1.] One who, 
or that which, abuts. sfec. The owner of contiguous 
property. 

1874 Fitchburg City Docum., (1874) 220 The concrete walks 
on Depot Court and Pleasant Street have been wholly paid 
for by the abutters, 1877 W.H. Burroucus 7axration 430 
The expense of tbe work to be borne by the abutters. 

Abutting (abs'tin), A/a. [f. Anur+-1ne2.] 
Projecting towards ; terminating upon or against ; 
coming into contact, touching. 

1599 SHaks. Hex, V,1 Prol.21 Whose high, vp-reared, and 
abutting Fronts, The perillous narrow Ocean parts asunder. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 88 Those bodies or beings 
that cannot have a placely respect, cannot have an abutting 
or touching respect. 1848 Lytton Harold iv. 313 She crept 
. into the shade of abutting walls. 

Abversion, obs. irreg. form of AVERSION. 

1638 Relig. Wotton, (1672) 481 Rather an obduration then 
an abversion. 

+ A-bvolate, v. Ods.—° firreg. form of Avo- 
LATE.] ‘To fly away.’ Cockeram 1626, Blount 1636, 
Phillips1662. Not in Bailey. ‘Not used,’ Ash 1775. 

+ Abvola-tion. 02s.—° [n. of action f. prec.] ‘A 
flying away.’ Bullokar 1676. ‘Not used,’ Ash 1775. 

Aby, abye (Aboi), v. arch. Forms: /nf. 1 
abycg-an, abicg-an; 2 abug-en, 2-4 abuggen, 
abigg-en; 3-4 abugg-e, abigg-e; 4 abegg-e, a- 
bedge ; abey-e(n, abei-e, abé ; aby-en, abi-en; 
4-5 abaye, abaie; 4-6 abie; § (abyche); 6 
(abygge), 4-9 aby, abye. Ja. ¢. 1-3 abohte ; 
3-4 abo3te, abou3te; 4-5 aboughte; 5- abought. 
Pa. pple. 1-3 aboht; 3-4 abo3t, abou3t; 4- 
abought. Adzugve (2) wass.w.; abcgge, abcdge s.€.; 
abeye, abye, abte mdld. and nor. [f. A- pref. 1 away, 
out, back + Buy, OF. dycgan ; cogn. w. Goth. zs- 
bugjan to redeem: sce Buy.] 


+1. trans. To buy, purchase, pay for. Oés. 
_€1195 Lamb, Ilom. 185 Nis nan blisse sopes in an ping pet 
is utewid . pet ne beo to bitter aboht. ¢ 1200 AJoral Ode in 


[f. ABUT v.+-MENT. - 


ABYSM. 


Trin, Coll. Hom. 224 Swines brade is wel swete.. Ac al to 
diere he hit abuid pe 3iefd par-fore his swiere. ¢1300 
in Wright’s Lyr. Poetry xxxvil. 103 A thyng tbat is ful pre- 
cious, ful duere hit ysaboht. ¢1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 
& Venus 334 Thus dere abought is Love in yevynge. 1503 
Stat.19 Hen, VII, vi. § 1 Theves.. bryng such stolen vessel 
unto theym.. to sell ., and abought they bryng it to pryve 
places . . and ther sell much part of hit to straungers. 

2. trans. To pay the penalty for (an offence), to re- 
deem, atone for, suffer for, make amends for, expiate: 
commonly with sore, dearly, etc. arch. 

c1175 Lamé, Hom. 35 Pa wrecche saule hit scal abuggen. 
1zo5 Layamon 8158 Pu me smite bi pon rugge, Ah sare pu 
hit salt abuggen, ¢1230 Ancren Riwle 306 Bute 3ifhe abugge 
pe sunne pet he wrouhte. ¢1270 A ing Hor 110 Wip swerd 
oper wip kniue, We scholden alle deie And pi fader dep 
abeie. ¢1314 Guy Warvw. (1840) 49 His deth thou schalt wel 
sore abigge. ¢1380 Sir Feruntb. 2848 Abigge bow schalt 
pis wronge‘ pat pov ons hast y-don. /éid. 3404 Pilke com- 
panye bo ful dere abo3te‘ pat pay come pare. 1393 LancL. 
P. Pl, C. x1. 233 Here abou3te pe barn’ hus belsires gultes. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 261 Thy false body shall abie And 
suffre, that it hath deserved. Jézd. I]. 386 He wolde done 
his sacrilegge That many a man shulde it abegge [some 
edd, abedge]. ¢1400 Gamelyn 810 He schal it abegge that 
broughte him thertoo. ¢1430 Hymns to Virg, 118 Now lete 
my flesche my synnis abie! 1560 Thersites (Hazl. Dods/. 1. 
406) Tbey shall aby bitterly the coming of such a guest. 
1613 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. of Burning Pestle 1. iv. 26 Fool- 
hardy knight, full soon thou shalt aby This fond reproach, 
thy body will I bang. 1815 Scotr, Lord of Isles v. xxvii. 
By Heaven, they lead the page to die... They shal] abye it 1 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. V.ix. 432 Dearly did the Chero- 
kees aby their rising. 

3. drans. To pay (as a penalty); suffer, endure. 
arch. 

1374 CHaucer Boethius 39 Pou quod she abaist pus pe 
tourment of pi fals{e] opinioun. ¢ 1386 — Auight’s 7. 1445 
Keep me fro the vengans of thilk yre, That Atheon aboughte- 
trewely. 1596 SPENSER F.Q. 111. iv. 38 Who dyes, the utmost 
dolor doth abye; But who that lives, is lefte to waile his 
losse. 1870 Morris ZLarthly Par, III. 1. 339 Certes thou 
wouldst abye A heavy fate if thou shouldst lie herein. _ 

+4. absol. To pay the penalty, to make restitu- 
tion, to atone, to suffer. Ods. 

c¢1300 Vox § Wolf 208 3e, quad the vox, al thou most 
sugge, Other elles-wer thou most abugge. ¢ 1386 CHauUCcER 
Dector's T,100 For I dar wel seye, If that thay doon, ye 
schul ful sore abeye. 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xx1. 448 Ac for 
pe lesynge pat pow, lucifer* lowe til eue, Pow shalt abygge 
bitere. 1q00 Pol. Kel. & Love Poems (1866) 256 I am gylty 
& pou abeyst. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. viii. 331 Lete it Abie 
which is gilti. 1548 Upa.t etc, Eras. Par. Luke xii. 47 
He shall abye with many a sore strype. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 
ui. vi. 24 If I catch him in this company.. he dearly shall 
abye; He clip his wanton wings that he no more shall flye. 

+5. absol. To endure, remain ; or frazs. to endure, 
experience. In this sense ABY came to be identical 
with senses of ABIDE, and was formally confused 
with it: see Note *] under ABIDE. Ods. 

1450 Past. Lett. 134 1.179 Knowlage of myche more thyng 
than he myth have .. because of short abyng. 1591 SPENSER 
Ruines of Time 101 For warlike power, and peoples store, 
In Britannie was none to match with mee, That manie often 
did abie full sore. 1596 — #.Q. 1. vii. 3 But nought that 
wanteth rest can long aby. 

Abye, rare variant of ABEYE. v. to bend. Ods. 

Abylement, abyliment, obs. f. HasiLiment. 

Abylite, obs. form of ABILITY. 

Abysm (4biz’m), also 3-7 abime, abyme 
5-7 abysme ; 6-7 abisme, abism. [a. OF r.adisme, 
abime (cogn. w. Pr. abisme, Sp. abismo) .—late pop. 
L. *aéysstmuts, a superlative of adyssis, lit. the 
profoundest depth ; see AByss. dze, which ap- 
pears earlier in Eng., represents the Fr. pronuncia~ 
tion from 10th c., now also the mod. Fr. spelling 
abime. Probably adisme was at first merely an 
artificial spelling, in imitation of the Fr.; we find 
abisme rhyming with. t2me as late as 1616; the 
modern pronunciation follows the spelling.] 

1. prop. The great deep, the bottomless gulf, be- 
lieved in the old cosmogony to lie beneath the 
earth, and supposed to be, specifically: b. an imagin- 
ary subterraneous reservoir of waters; ¢. hell, or 
the ‘bottomless pit,’ the ‘infernal regions.’ 

¢1300 Cursor Mundi 22678 (Cotton MS.) Aboue pe erth 
and beneben Right unto pe abime fra heben [other MSS. 
abyme]. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xi. 43 I desire and wysshe 
that erste thabysme of thobscure erthe swalowe me. ¢ 1530 
Lp. Berners Arthur of Lytell Bryt. (1814) 43 The abysme 
and swalowe of the earth. 1632 Heywoop /7von Age 1. Wks. 
1874 III. 409 Yet here’s a hand can rayse you, deeper cast 
‘Then to the lowest Abisme. : 

c1325 2. £. Allit. Poems B. 363 Pen bolned be abyme 
& bonke3 con ryse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 39/4 The welles 
of the abysmes were broken and the cataractes of heven 
were opened. @1834 CoreripGe Dest. Nations Poems 76 
Or if the Greenland wizard in strange trance Pierces the 
untravelled realms of Ocean’s bed Over the abysm. 


ce. xso9 Barciray Skyp of Folys (1874) 1. 135 Sometime 
he pungeeectn with aera ae 1606 SHAKS. dt. § Cl. 
ut. xiii. 147 When my good Starres.. Haue empty left their 
Orbes, and shot their Fires Into th’ Abisme of hell. 1663 
Cocan tr. Pinto's Voy. & Adv. xli, 162 The gluttonous Ser- 
pent that lived in the profound Obism of the house of smoak. 
1857-69 Heavysece Sax/ (ed. 3) 418 Roll, roll away, thou 
Stygian smoke, And let me into the abysm look. 

2. Any deep immeasurable space, a profound 
chasm or gulf. 27. and fig. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patrunt (W.de Worde) 11. 291 aa, His 
Jugemens be asagrete &adepeabysme. 1610 SHaKS. Temp. 


ABYSM. 


Teas What seest thou els In the dark-backward and 
Abysme of Time? 1616 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems 59 Feele 
such a case, as one whom some Abisme, In the deep Ocean 
kept had all his Time {in Wks. 1712, 13 printed Abime]. 1653 
Cocan Diod. Siculus 95 This river ..1s swallowed up in an 
abysme or overture of the earth. 1818 Keats £udyutton i 
379 And down some swart abysm he had gone, Had not a 
heavenly guide benignant led. 1873 Masson Drusmm. of 
Hawth, xi. 223 He flung himself bodily into the abysm, 

3. Adtrib. 

1818 Keats Endy. 11. 28 The abysm-birth of elements. 

+Aby'sm, v. Ods. [a. Fr. abysme-r, earlier spell- 
ing of abimer, {. abysme sb.] To engulf. 

1611 Cotcr., Adysmer, to Abisme or ingulph. 

Abysmal (abizmal), a. [f. Asysm sd. + -aLl] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling an abyss; fathom- 


less; deep-sunken. /¢. and fig. 

[2656 BLount Glossogr. 1721 Baitey. Not in Jounson.) 1817 
Coteripce Biogr. Lit. 83 ‘Only fourpence,’ (O! how I felt 
the anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that fourpence)! 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems 1.7 Countless angel-faces, still and 
stern, Pressed out upon me from the level heavens, Adown 
the abysmal spaces. 1865 Sa’. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Madame 
had carious teeth, abysmal eyes, and a wide wet grin. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul Il. 546 The government of Nero.. at this 
moment presented a spectacle of awful cruelty and abysmal 
degradation. : an 

Abysmally (abi-zmili), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
After the manner of an abyss; with unfathomable 


depths ; unfathomably. 

1879 Geo. Exior Theo. Such xviii. 314 The prejudiced, the 
puerile, the spiteful, and the abysmally ignorant. 

+Abysming, ///. a. Obs. [f. ABysm v.+ 
-ING2,.] Sinking into or forming an abyss; engulfing. 

1644 Dicey On the Soul 464 To ayme att the discouery 
of these abisming depths. ; 

+Aby'smus. és. [late L., occ. used in Eng. 
instead of ABysM.] An abysm or abyss. 

1611 Cotcr., Adysme; An Abysmus; a bottomlesse hole 
or pit. ; . 

Abyss (abis). Also 4-7 abyssus, abissus. 
-[ad. L. aébyss-us, a. Gr. aBvacos bottomless, sb. 
the deep.] The older forms in Eng. were ABIME, 
AsysME from the Fr. The L. abysszes was adopted 
as a more learned word in 4, and in course of 6, 
englished as aéyss. Thus the word has had five 
variants, abime, abysm, abysmus, abyssus, 
abyss; of which adyss remains as the ordinary 
form, and Agysm as archaic or poetic. , 

1. The great deep, the primal chaos; the bowels 
of the earth, the supposed cavity of the lower 
world; the infernal pit. (See ABYsM.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xi. xx. 449 Tbe prim- 
ordiall and fyrste matere in the begynnynge of the worlde not 

. dystinguyd by certayn fourme is callyd Abyssus.. Abyssus is 
depnesse of water vnseen and therof come and springe welles 
and ryuers. 1413 Lypcate Pylgr. Sowle (1483) 11. x. 56 This 
pytte is the chyef and the manoyr of helle that is clepid 
Abissus. 1534 Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. . xii. 56a, For the 
desire hereof [gold] they have dygged in the depe bottomlesse 
abisse of the yerth. 1649 LoveLace Poems (1659) 155 Ye 
blew flam’d daughters oth’ Abysse, Bring all your Snakes, 
here let them hisse. 1704 Ray Creation 1.93 Bring up 
Springs & Rivers from the great Abyss. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Suppl. s.v. The existence of an Abyss, or receptacle 
of subterraneous waters is.. defended by Dr. Woodward. 
1835 THirtwatt Greece I. vi. 198 The abyss of Tartarus, 
fast secured with iron gates, and a brazen floor. 

2. A bottomless gulf; any unfathomable or ap- 
parently unfathomable cavity or void space; a 
profound gulf, chasm, or void extending beneath. 

1639 Massincer Unuat. Combat 1.1. Were I condemned.. 
to fill up .. A bottomless abyss, or charge thro’ fire, It could 
not so much shake me. 1667 Mitton P, L. vil. 212 They 
viewed the vast immeasurable abyss Outrageous as a sea, 
dark, wasteful, wld. 1794 Suttivan View of Nat. I. 30 How 
striking the profundity of the abysses! the frightful eleva- 
tion of the rocks! 1831 Scott A. Geterst. ii. 25 I can see the 
part of the path lying down in the abyss. 1873 Sir J. Her- 
scHEL Pop. Lect. ii. § 4.50 That awful abyss which separates 
us from the stars. 


3. fig. 

1619 H. Hutton Fodlie’s Auat. (1842) 18 And in th’ abysse 
of vintners chalked score, Shipwrack good fortune. 1620 
SHELTON Don Quixote IV. xxi 167 You have flung it into 
the Abissus of Silence. 1621 Bacon in Four Ceuts. Eng. 
Lett. (1881) 43 Your majesty’s heart, which is an abyssus of 
goodness, as I am an abyssus of misery. 1632 SANDERSON 
21 Serm. Ad. Mag. (1673) 280 There is an abyssus, a depth 
in thy heart which thou canst not fathom with all the line 
thou hast. 1686 Drypen Hind § Panther 66 Thy throne is 
darkness in the abyss of light, A blaze of glory that forbids 
the sight. 1 Burke Reg. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 80 Some of 
them seemed plunged in unfathomable abysses of disgrace. 
oC F, T. Parcrave Lyr. Poems 101 Into the dismal abysses 
Where outworn centuries lie. ; 

4. ‘Abyss is also used in heraldry, to denote the 
centre of an escutcheon.’ Chambers Cyc/. Suppl. 
1753. (Fr. zene fleur de lis en abfme, Littré.) 

Abyss (4bi's), v. [f. Abyss sd.] To swallow up 
in an abyss, to engulf. 

¢ 1860 Lowen Poet. Wks. 1879, 381 The drooping sea-weed 
hears, in night abyssed . . the wave's receding shock. 

Abyssal (abi'sal), a. [ad. late L. adbyssal-is of 
or belonging to an abyss, f. abyss-us; see ABYSS and 
-AL1,] Of unsearchable depth, unfathomable ; be- 
longing to the lowest depths of ocean. <Aédyssal 
sené, the bottom strata of the sea, the belt of water 
below 300 fathoms. 
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1691 Benen Theosoph. Philos. 42 Whose immensity is 
Abyssal. 1752 W. Law Sfir. of Love (1816) 11. 66 God is an 
abyssal infinity of love, wisdom, & goodness, 1830 Lyre 
Princ. Geol, (1875) Il. 111. xlix. 589 The Coral fauna of the 
deep and abyssal sea. 1872 Nicnotson /’alzont. 23 The 
abyssal mud of the Atlantic is to a very large extent com- 
posed of the microscopic shells of Foraminifera. 

| Abyssus (abis#s). [L.; sec Anyss.] The 
form in which the word Abyss was first used. 

Abyt, obs. f. anir=clothing, Fr. Aadzt. 

Ac, obs. early form of Oak. 

+ Ac, con. Obs. 1-6 (only north. in 6), also ak(e 
passim; 2 4 0c, ok, 1-3 ah, ach, auch, au;, auh. 
[OEF. ac, cogn. w. Sax. ac, Goth.a#, OMG.o04.] But. 

a 1000 CyNEWULF Andreas 2420 Ne mip du, ah dinne médd- 
sefan stadola. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v.17 Ne com ic nA to 
towurpan, ac gefyllan. 1154 O.4. Chron.(Laud. MS.) an. 1140 
God wimman scx wais, oc sc: hedde lite] blisse mid him. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom.145 Alle we beod in monifald wawe.. 
ach god almihtin us freured, /éfd. 211 Ich livie nout ich $ 
auh crist liued in me. c1z00 7711, Coll. [font 258 Inne pe 
nis lacne lest . au3 alle holinesse. ¢ 1200 Orn. 1891 Patt wassi 
Marrch, ace Marrch wass is Neh all gan ut tillende, ¢1z70 
A’. Horn 116 Ofte hadde Horn beo wo Ac neure wurs te 
him was bo. 1340 lyexd. 18 Pe guodes.. ne byep najt his, 
ake byeb his Ihordes guodes. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruw:b. 4413 Bup 
no3t agast, Ac holdep forp jour way an hast. a1go0 £. £. 
Saints Lives 1.8 Hit nas no3t for is owen gilt Ok hit was 
.. for sin pine. 1535 Stewart Cron, of Scot?, 11. 630 Amang 
the aill gart tume thame in the fat; Ac leit it stand at greit 
laser and lenth. 


Ac-, /ref. assimilated form of L. ad- to, bef. 
c-(4-) and gu-, as in ac-cumulare, ac-cédtre, ac- 


guiescére. Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so entcred 
Eng. in 3-4. But in 4-5 the spelling ac- was arti- 


ficially restored in Fr. in imitation of L., and in 
4-5 this extended to Eng. as in ac-count, ac-gitit, 
EE. a-cunte, a-cwite, a-guite. In all modern words 
from L., ac- is written, though a@- only is pro- 
nounced. While the refashioning of the OFr. words 
was going on, ac- was ignorantly extended to some 
words having a- = OFT. av- e7t-:— in-, OF e5-!— ex-, as 
a(cyeloy, a(crcumber, a(c)coup, EE. acloye, acumbre, 
acoupe, O¥r. encloer, encombrer, encoulper=L. in- 
culpare, and even to some words with a-=OE. a- 
oF on-, as a(c)curse, alc)\know, a(c)knowledge. 

Ac-, the earlier spelling of many words, which in 
consequence of the refashioning mentioned inthe prec. 
are now spelt ace-, under which they will be found. 

-ac, suffix formerly -aque, -ak(e, -ack, prim- 
arily adj., whence also sb. formative, repr. Gr. -dsds, 
-dkn, -dxov, the form of the adj. suffix -«és, in comb. 
w. sb. in -ta, -tos, -tov, as Kapbiax-ds cardiac, of the 
heart, 7Atax-ds heliac, of the sun, datpovtak-ds de- 
moniac, belonging to a demon. Some of these were 
adopted in L. as cardide-ns, demonidc-us, elegidc-us, 
aphrodisidc-us, on the model of which others as 
maniac-us, tliac-us have been formed in med. or 
mod. L. Thence they have been adopted in Fr. 
as learned words in -agze, partly from which, as 
in demoniac, partly from L. or Gr. they have been 
adopted in Eng. e.g. ammonzac, aphrodisiac, car- 
diac, celiac, elegiac, demontac, hypochondriac, tliac, 
maniac, prosodiac, zodiac. See also -ACAL. 

Acacia! (akZifia). [a. Lat. acacia, a. Gr.dxaxia, 
of uncertain origin; perh. containing dx a point, 
in reference to its thorns.] 

1. Bot. A genus of Leguminous shrubs or trees, 
of the J/:mosa tribe, found in the warmer regions 
of the Old World; several species of which yield 
Gum Acacia orGum Arabic, Catechu, and other pro- 
ducts ; they form in Australia thickets called scrubs. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo (1586) 429 Acacia is a thorny tree 
growing in Egipte. 12712 Pomet Hrst. of Drugs 1.17 He 
raised several Acacias, which are very prickly. ¢1854 STAN- 
Ley Sinai & Patest.(1858)i.20 The wild Acacia (Jis10sa Nilo- 
tica) everywhere represents the ‘seneh’ or ‘senna’ of the 
Burning Bush. 1866 Linptey & Moore Treas. Bot.5 The 


aspect of an Acacia scrub, which is one of the characteristic 
features of Australian vegetation. 

2. pop. The North-Amcrican Locust-tree, called 
also False-Acacia (Robinia pseud-Acacia), with 
sweet-scented white flowers, grown as an orna- 
mental tree in England. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 11. iv. 358 The Acacia. . deserves 
a place among our Avenue Trees, 1816 SHettEy A /astor 
437 The ash and the acacia floating hang Tremulous and 
pale. 1855 Tennyson .Waud 1, xxii. 45 The slender acacia 
would not shake One long milk-bloom on the tree. 

3. Aled. The inspissated juice of the unripe fruit 
of species of fcacza and Mimosa, used as a drug. 

1601 Hotianp /’rny (1634) Il. 194 There is a kind of 
Thorne, whereof commeth Acacia. . found in Egypt. 1769 
Hitt Fam. Herbal. (1812) 2 German acacia is the juice of 
unripe sloes evaporated. 1853 Mayne E.rf. Lex.s.v. Acacia 
. . the pharmacopeial name for gum-Arabic .. the concrete 
juice of Acacra vera, etc. 

+ Acacia2. Ods. ‘Something resembling a kind 
of roll or bag, seen on medals in the hands of 
several of the consuls and empcrors, from the time 
of Anastatius.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1731. ‘Filled with 
earth... to remind him of his frailty and mortality.’ 


Chambers Szff/. 


ACADEMIC. 


Acacine (a‘kasin). [f. Acactal +-1neE4 chem, 
form.) Pure gum arabic. 

+tAcacio. [Apparently for lr. acajou mahogany.] 
‘A heavy, durable wood of the red mahogany cha- 
racter, but darkerand plainer; it is highly esteemed 
in ship-building.’ Weale 1849. 

+ A'cacy. Os. [ad. Gr. dxaxia guilelessness, 
f. @ priv.+xaxds evil.] ‘Innocence, a being free 
from malicc.’ Bailey 1731. (‘Not inuch used’) Ash 
1775. Prob. never used. 

Academe (xkidi'm), foctic; also Achademe. 
[f. LL. Académia; perhaps erroncously (in Milton 
correctly) from Académus: clique inter silvas Aca- 
demi querere verum, Mor. Ap. U. it. 45.] ~ Aca- 
DEMY I, 3. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z.£.t i.13 Our Court shall be a little 
Achademe. /ééd.1v. iii. 352 “he Books, the Arts, the Acha- 
demes. @1642 Peacnam E£onbleous, Rura witht etc. Vhy 
solitary Academe should be Some shady grove upon the 
Thames’ fair side. 1671 Mitton 2’. R.1v.244 See there the 
olive grove of Academe, Plato's retirement. 1847 TENNYSON 
Princess ii, 180 The softer Adams of your Academe. 1870 
Lowe.t Cathed. Poet. Wks. 1879, 448 That best academc, 
a mother’s knee, . 

Academial (akadimial), az. [f. L. académia + 
-ALL] ‘Relating to an academy, belonging to an 
academy.’ J.; academic. 

(1755 in Jounson. n.q.] 1852 Sin W. Hasutton Discuss. 411 
The right of Academial Instruction was deputed to a limited 
numher of ‘ famous colleges.” ; 

+Academian (xkad?mian). Ods. [f. L. aca- 
demia academy + -AN.] 

l. A disciple of Plato. 

31534 Lp. Burners Golden Boke of M. Aurel. (1546) B. ij. 
Peripaticiens, Academiens and [‘picuriens. ; 

2. A member of an academy; an academic or 


academician. 

1599 Marston Sc. of Villanie 11. vi.201 Then straight comes 
Friscus, that neat Gentleman, That newe discarded Acade- 
mian. 1611 Speen /Yist. Gt. Brit, (1632) 1x. xix. 931 Reaerence 
of the man..moued so the affection of the Oxford Aca- 
demians. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charact. (1860) 69 The cook, and 
the bedmaker .. are the necess evils of an accademian. 
1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. I. col. me went to Loraine ..read- 
ing the IIebrew Lecture to the Academians of that place. 

Academic (ekademik), a. and sd. [ad. med. 
L. académic-us, Fr. académique.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the Academy, the school or philo- 
sophy of Plato; sceptical. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug., City of God (1620) x1. xxvi. 408 
I fear not the Acadenuke arguments... that say: what if 
youerre? 1777 Hume £ss. & Treat. 11.134 The wise lend 
a very academic faith to every report which favours the 
passion of the reporter. 1756 Burke Sib/. & B. Pref., Wks. 
I. 87 Cicero true as he was to the academick philosophy. 

2. Of or belonging to an academy or institution 
for higher learning ; hence, collegiate, scholarly. 

¢ 1588 Greene Friar Bacon ii.6 Masters of our academic 
state That rule in Oxford. 1599 Br. Hact Virgider w. vi. 83 
Oh let me lead an academicke life. 1633 G. Herserr Zev 
ple 39, Affitction 45 Thou often didst with Academick praise 
Melt and dissolve my rage. 1750 JOHNSON Rawdier No. 163 
»4 Which my academick rudeness made me unable to re- 
pay. 183: CarLyte Sart. Res. (1858) 17 It betokens in the 
Author a nusticity and academic seclusion. 1875 B. Taytor 
Faust 1.1. 11.9 See hitherward your grateful scholar wend- 
ing Outgrown the academic rods of old. ; 

3. Of or belonging to a learned socicty, or asso- 
ciation for the promotion of art or science; of or 
belonging to an Academician. 

1879 Darly Tel. May 23 Each successively forced the heavy 
portals of Somerset House and Trafalgar-square to. . admit 
them .. to Academic rank. 

B. sé. [The adj. used adsol.] 

1. An ancient philosopher of the Academy, an 
adhcrent of the philosophical school of Plato; a 
Platonist. 

1586 B[earD] tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad.g Plato, Xeno- 
phon..& manie other excellent personages, afterward 
called Academikes. 1671 Mitton /’, X.1v. 277 Mellifiuous 
sireames that watered all the schools Of academics old and 
new. 1751 CHampers Cycl. sv. They wbo embraced the 
system of Plato, among the ancients, were called ecademtci, 
Academics; whereas those who did the same since the re- 
storation of learning, have assumed the denomination of 
Platonists, 1830 Sir J. Macintosu Progr. of Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 28 His (Cleanthes’} most formidable opponent, 
Areesilaus the academic. 

2. Amember of a college or university ; a collegian. 

1587 Freminc Contu. Holinshed WN. 1379/1 At hir being 
in Cambridge .. thus did an academike write in praise of 
the forenamed earle. 1611 Corvat Cruditics 438 All tbe men 
generally doe weare it, both citizens and Academicks, 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 29 213 Theacademick hopes to divert 
the ladies. 1795 Gispon 1 uto-Bioy. 26 The uniform habit 
of the academics, the square cap and black gown. 

b. = ACADEMICAL B, which is thc more usual term. 

1823 Locxuart Reg. Daltou (1842) 144 Dressed in the full 
academics of a gentleman Commoner—one of the most grace- 
ful, certainly, of all European costumes. : 

3. A member of a society for promoting art or 
science ;= ACADEMIST 2, ACADEMICIAN. rare. 

1751 Cuamuers Cycl. s.v., Academics or rather Academists 
is also used among us for the members of the modern 
Academies, or instituted societies of learned persons. 1868 
Swinnurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 372 Like Coriolanus, the 

ainter {Sandys} might say .. it is his to banish the judges, 
ee to reject the ‘Common cry’ of academics. 


ACADEMICAL. 


A. pl. Academics, Eng. name of the Academica, one 
of the writings of Cicero. 

Academical (zkidemik4l), a. and sd. [f. prec. 
+-ALl] 

A. adj. 

l=Acapemic Al. rare. 

1666 J. Smitn Old Age 256 With Devotion to admire that 
Academical Inscription ayrwotw Oew [to an “unknown God}. 

2.=AcapEMic A2, for which it is now more 
commonly used. 

1587 Freminc Contn, Holinshed M11. 1321/2 As the aca- 
demicall poet sometime said at the gratious entering of 
hir maiestie into Cambridge. 1769 Lett. of Funius vi. 30 
An academical education has given you an unlimited com- 
mand..ofspeech. 1853 Ferton Fam, Lett. (1865) ili. 22 He 
came punctually in his academical costume. 1868 M. Pat- 
TIson Academ. Organ. 83 Academical life within college 
walls is a more valuable moral and social discipline than a 
solitary lodging. ‘ 

8. Of or belonging to an academy for the cultiva- 
tion of de/les lettres, arts, or sciences , of or per- 
taining to an academician. 

1879 i thenzum 17 May 639 Academical in the sense that 
Couture’s art was academical, the other work of the vener- 
able member of the Institute pleases us more. 

B. sd. pi. Academical robes ; the articles of dress 
usually worn by the students, graduates, or officials 
of a college or university. 

1823 Locknart Reg. Dalton (1842) 130 Proctor, ‘Who are 
you? Are you gownsmen? Young man, how dare you be 
without your academicals?’ 1861 T. Hucues 7. Browz at 
Oxy. xix, At first he caught up his cap and gown.. On 
second thoughts, however, he threw his academicals back on 
tothe sofa, — ro 

Academically (zkademikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] In academic or academical manner. a. 
Platonically; sceptically. b. In relation to an aca- 
demy or seat of learning. 

159t Horsey Travels (1857) 237 [We] toke Cambridge. . 
one our waye..and wee wear verie accademicallie enter- 
teyned. 1682 Cadalistical Dial. 17 (T.) These doctrines I 
propose academically, and for experiment sake, 1876 EmMer- 
son ss. Ser. 1. x. 245 There are degrees in idealism. We 
learn first to play with it academically. 1879 Standard 
1 July 4 Academically, Ireland is worse off than England. 

Academician (akz:démi‘fan). [a. Fr. acadé- 
micten, f. med. L. académic-us: see -IAN.] 

1. A member of an academy, or society for pro- 
moting arts and sciences ; first used of the members 
of the French Academies, and in England of the 
Royal Academy; now much more widely. It has 
taken the place of ACADEMIST. 

[Not in Baitey 1766.] 1755 Jonnson Plan of Dict, Wks. 
1787 1X. 169 The academicians of France rejected terms of 
science in their first essay. 1818 J. NortucoTe Six #. Key- 
nolds 11.146 Invective and satire against the principal Aca- 
demicians, and most pointedly against Sir Joshua. 1830 
Lyewt Princ. Geol, (1875) 11.11. xxix. 119 The Academicians 
described derangements in some of the buildings of Calabria. 

2. A collegian ;=Acapesic B2. rare. 

1749 CuEesTERFIELO Let?t, 196 (1792) Il. 237 As for Turin.. 
you cannot conveniently reside there as an academician. 
1873 C. A. Bristeos Five Vrs. in Eng. Univ. (ed. 3) 34 The 
ignorance of the popular mind has often represented acade- 
micians riding, travelling, etc. in cap and gown. 

Academicism (zkidemisiz’m). [f. AcapDEmIc 
+-IsM.] A tenet or opinion of the Academic 
philosophy. 

1610 Hearey St. 4ug., City of God 753 In these new Acade- 
micismes .. the question medleth not with the nature of that 
which we are to attaine. 1880 J.S. Reo Cicero's Acad. 93 
Varro was a follower of the Stoicised Academicism of An- 
tiochus, i : 

+ Academism (akedémiz’m). Ods. rare. [f. 
ACADEMY +-Isx.] ‘The doctrine of the Academic 
philosophy.’ J. 

1730 A. Baxter Eng. into Nat. Sond (1745) 11. 254 This is 
the great principle of Academism and Scepticism, That 
Truth cannot be perceived. 

+ Academist (4kzxdémist). Ods. [a. Fr. acadé- 
miste; see ACADEMY and -IST.] 


1. An Academic philosopher; a sceptic. 

1730 A. Baxter Eng. into Nat, Soul (1745) 11.255 Some- 
times a Dogmatist.. and sometimes a regular and precise 
Academist. 1691 Ray Creation (1704) 1. 386 These Acade- 
mists (Aristotle and Pliny) do not refer merely to the light- 
ness of this Creature’s Body. 

2. A member of an academy for the promotion of 
arts or sciences. In this sense it is now supplanted 
by ACADEMICIAN. 

1691 Ray Creation (1704) u. 384 The Parisian Academists 
observe of the Sea-Tortoise, that the Cleft of the Glottis was 
straitandclose. 1782 J. Waxrton £'ss. on Pope 11. ix. 70 Such 
is the Commentary of the academist on these famous lines. 


3. A pupil in a school for riding, etc. See 
ACADEMY 5. 

1651 Evetys Diary Sept. 7 Chevalier Paul..had never 
been an Academist, and yet govern’d a very unruly horse. 
+Aca‘demite. Ods. ? A follower of Plato: see 
ACADEMY 1, 2. 


1574 Winatciet Defence 39 Infected with the rustic sect of 
Academites. 
[f. Aca- 


Academize (akzxdémaiz\, v. rare. 
DEMY +-IzE.] To form into an academy. 
_ 1868 Daily Fel. May 4 English literature indeed made up 
its wind long since not to be inregimented or academised. 


Academy (aku-démi), also 5 achadomye, 6 
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achademya. [a. Fr. académte, ad. L. academia, 
a. Gr. dxadnyia, more properly dxadjpea adj., f. 
"Axadnuos name of a man; cf. Horace’s sz/vas 
Academi, the ‘groves of Academus.’] 

1. Proper name of a garden near Athens where 
Plato taught. 


1474 Caxton The Chesse 86 Plato.. chose his mansion and 
dwellyng in achadomye. 1603 Hottano Plutarch 275 The 
Academy, a little pingle or plot of ground, was the habita- 
tion of Plato. 1807 Ropinson Archzol. Grzca 1. i. 16 Aca- 
demy.. was a large enclosure of ground which was once 
the property of a citizen at Athens named Academus .. Some 
however say that it received its name from an ancient hero. 


2. The philosophical school or system of Plato. 

1677 GaLe Crt. of Gentiles 11.1. 132 From the Philosophers 
Scholes, specially from Piato’s Academie. 175 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. The ancient academy doubted of everything, and 
went so far as to make it a doubt, whether or no they ought 
to doubt. 187: Farrar Wttness of Hist. iit. 1oo Without 
eloquence she silenced the subtle dialectics of the Academy. 

3. A place where the arts and sciences are taught ; 
an institution for the study of higher learning ; in 
the general sense including a university, but in 
popular usage restricted to an educational institu- 
tion claiming to hold a rank between a university 
or college and a school. In England the word has 
been abused, and is now in discredit in this sense. 

1549 Compl. of Scotl. (1872) 13 Thir tua princis be chance 
entrit in the achademya, to heir ane lesson of philosophie. 
¢ 1588 Greene Friar Bacon ii. 37 Joying that our academy 
yields A man suppos’d the wonder of the world. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 33 P27 The fashionable academies of 
our metropolis. 1849 Macautay //2s¢, Eng. 1.532 He had 
been master of an academy which the Dissenters had set up 
at Islington. 1876 Grant Burgh Schools Scotl, u. ii, 115 The 
oldest Academy in Scotland is that of Perth, 

+b. fg. The arts, or circle of knowledge, taught in 
an academy, or a treatise comprehending them. Ods. 

1636 Heacey tr. Theophrastus’ Char. 10 Whatsoever be- 
longeth to the womens Academie, as paintings, preservings, 
needle-workes, and such-like. 21667 Cow.ry Elegy on Little- 
ton Wks. 1711 IIL. 50 He that had only talk’d with him, might 
find A little Academy in his Mind. 1675 A. Browne (¢itle) 
Ars pictoria: or an Academy treating of Drawing, Painting, 
etc. 1754 H. Wacrore Lett. to H, Mann 257 (1834) Il. 74 
That living academy of love-lore my Lady Vane. 

Hence, a place of training. 

1570 Sir H. Ginpert Qu. Elizabethes Achademy 12 Wher- 
by your Maiesties and Successors courtes shalbe for euer.. 
becomen a most noble Achademy of chiuallrie, pollicy and 
philosophie. 1677 R. Gitpin Deon. Sacra (1867) 67 Evil 
company is sin’s nursery & Satan's academy. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. 11. xli. 425 The assemblies of the zealots in private 
houses which .. had become so many academies of fanati- 
cism. 1847 L. Hunt Alex, Women, & Bks. Il. xii. 310 The 
graces and good qualities which she retained .. rendered her 
house a sort of academy of good breeding. 

5. A place of training in some special art, as a 
Riding Academy, the Royal Military Academy, etc. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 1V.x. 411 They called the places 
..Gymnasia, which answers very near to our academies. 
175t CHAMBERS Cycl.s.v., Academy is particularly under- 
stood of a riding-school. 1882 Daly News 5 May 2/1 The 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich..The Officer who was placed in 
charge of the Academy. 

6. A society or institution for the cultivation and 
promotion of literature, of arts and sciences, or of 
some particular art or science, as the French 
Academy, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, which latter is commonly called in 
England ‘the Academy.’ /ami//arly the name is 
extended to the Annzzal exhibilion of the Society. 

1691 Ray Creation (1704) 11. 390 Several Creatures dissected 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 1769 Sir J. 
Reynotos Disc, at Opening of Royal Academy AnAcademy, 
in which the polite Arts may be regularly cultivated, is at 
last opened among us by Royal Munificence. 1858 Max 
Mirer Chips (1880) III. 1. 34 After the model of the literary 
academies in Italy, academies were founded at the small 
courts of Germany. 1873 Brack P7. of Thude (1875) xii. 190 
we werent the Academy all the morning, and mamma is not 
a bit tired. 


7. Alirib., as in Academy-board, Academy Dinner, 
Academy-figure, Academy Leclures, etc. An Aca- 
demyfigure is usually drawn half-life-size in crayon 
or pencil from a nude model. 

1769 Sir J. Revnoros Disc. i, 1 have seen also Academy 
figures by Annibale Caracci .. drawn with all the peculiari- 
ties of an individual model. 1859 Gutiick & Timss Parnt- 
ing 313 When a painter introduces a figure wanting in repose 
or in its parts inharmonious. . it is at once called ‘ Academic,’ 
or an ‘Academy Figure.’ /éid. 217 Academy board is a thin 
millboard, on which most of the studies made at the Academy 
are painted. 

Acadialite (Akédialait). Afi. [f. Acadie, Fr. 
naine of Nova Scotia + -LITE repr. Gr. Aé@os stone.] 
‘ Acadialile, from Nova Scotia, is only a reddish 
chabazite.’ Dana. 

Acadian (aké!-diain), a.and sd. [f. Acadie Nova 
Scotia +-an.] Of or native to Nova Scotia. 

1790 Beatson Nav. & Avil. Mem, 1. 306 ‘They were joined 
by as inany Canadians, Acadians and Indians. 1876 Ban- 
crort //ist, U.S. 111. x. 417 He sent De Pontleroy .. to travel 
through America... in the guise of an Acadian wanderer. 

Acajou (a‘kazw). [Fr. word: see Casuew.] 

1. The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 

1725 braptey Fam, Dict.s.v. The Nut or Chestnut of 


ACANONICAL. 


Acajou, a Fruit that is almost as big as a Chestnut. 1794 
Martyn Xousseau'’s Bot. xix. 262 Acajou or Cashew we know 
chiefly by the nut, which gen at the end of a fleshy body 
as large as an orange, and full of an acid juice. 


2. A medicinal preparation yielded by the ma- 
hogany tree (Fr. acazoz). 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

-acal, compound sz/ffix; consisting of -AL repr. 
L. -a/is, -ale ‘of the nature of, belonging to,’ added 
to -ac (q.v.), which although strictly an adj. ending 
was so often used substantively, e.g. demonziac, 
maniac, ammoniac, aphrodisiac, that it became usual 
to make the adj. in -aca/ even when no sb. occurs, 
as heliacal. As in the cogn. -Ic, -ICAL, adjectives 
in -ac are primary objective attributes, of or fer- 
taining lo the thing, while adjectives in -aca/ are 
only secondary, of the nature of or connected with 
the al/ribute in -ac, or its embodiment, hence more 
remotely and subjectively relating to the thing; 
e.g. the cardiac arteries, a cardiac (medicine), car- 
diacal qualities of a herb. But this distinction is 
not always observed. Examples: amsmoniacal, 
aphrodisiacal, cardiacal, demoniacal, heliacal, hypo- 
chondriacal, maniacal, paradistacal, prosodiacal, 
thertacal. 

+ Acale, akale, #//. 2. Obs. [contr. for fuller 
*acalen ; probably:—OE. ofcalen pa. pple. of vb. 
of-calan, -cél, -calen, {. of + calan to be cold; but 
possibly :—a lost OE. aca/en, f. a- pref. intensive, off, 
away+calan. Acale is parallel to awake ppl. adj. 
for awaken :—OE. awac-en pa. pple. See also the 
later aco/d.] Cold, frozen. 

¢1320 Seuyn Sages(W.) 1512 What helpeth hit lenger tale? 
That night he sat wel sore akale And his wiflai warme abedde. 
1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. xvi. 392 Bothe hungry and akale. 
1393 did. C. xx1. 439 For blod may seo blood’ bobe a-purst 
and a-cale, Ac blod may nat seo blod* blede, bote hym rewe. 


1393 Gower Conf. III. 296 He was so sore acale, That the 
wiste of him selfno bote. 

Acaleph (zkilef), Acalephe (z'kalif). Zoo/. 
Also Acaliphe. An animal of the class ACALEPHA. 

1706 Puitiips, Acaliphe, the great stinging nettle, or the 
Sea-nettle, a sensible Plant. 1835 Kirpy Hadits & /st. of 
An.\.vi.195 The Gelatines which some consider as a dis- 
tinct class under the name of Acalephes, 1872 Dana Corals 
App. 1. 375 Acalephs, or Jelly-fishes, or Medusz as many of 
them are called. 


| Acalepha (zkalzfa), sd. 2/7. Zool. [mod.L. sb. 
pl. (prop. adj. sc. azzma/za) f. Gr. dxadngy a nettle; 
also used in the form Acalephex fem. pl.] A class of 
Radiate marine animals, embracing the Jelly-fishes 
and Medusas, of pellucid gelatinous substance ; so 
called from possessing the power of stinging or 
tingling anything which they touch, whence some 
of them are also known as sea-nettles. The szzg. 
is supplied by Acaleph, Acalephan. 

1846 Patterson Zoology 39 The various functions performed 
by the Acalephae. 1855 Gots Marine Zool. \. 37, Class 1 
Acalepha (Sea Blubbers), The most common form of these 


animals is that of an umbrella or a mushroom; a broad cir- 
cular convex disk of jelly, usually clear and colourless. 

Acalephan (exkal7fan), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
prec. +-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the class Acalepha. 

Zod. {ts structure shows an approach to the Acalephan type. 

B. sé. An Acaleph, or animal of the class Acalepha. 

1843 Owen Anat. [uvert. An.111 The form described and 
figured by M. Sars in 1829 as a new genus of Acalephan. 
1854 Axight's Eng. Cycl. 1.24 The general opinion seems to 
be that touch is the only sense possessed by the Acalephans. 

Acalephoid (kal foid), 2. Zoo/. [f. ACALEPHA 
+-oID repr. Gr. -oc5-y5 like.] Resembling the 
Acalepha or jelly-fishes. 

Wesster cites Dana, WorcESTER cites OWEN. 

Acalycine (akzlisain), 2. Bo/. [ad. mod. L. 
acalycin-us {, Gr. d not +«dAvf, -dx-a flower-cup: 
see -INE1.] Having no calyx or flower-cup. 

1858 Gray. 

Acalycinous (xkalisinas), 2. Bo’. [f. mod. 
L. acalyctn-us + -0US.] = ACALYCINE, 

1858 Gray. 

Acalyculate (xkali-kisét), a. Bot. [f. Gr. a 
priv. + mod. L.calycud-2s dim. of calyx cup + -ATE?.] 
Having no calyculus or accessory calyx. 

Acalycal (ake'likal), a. Ao. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
kadvk-a cup +-AL.] Of stamens: Inserted on the 
receptacle without adhesion to the calyx. 

A-camp (ikzmp), adv. prop. phrase. rare. [f. 
after a-field/.} To the camp. 

1809 J. Bartow Columbiad v1.037 Some carmen, as acamp 
they drove, Had seen her coursing for the western grove. 

+Acang(en,v. Ods. [f. A- pref. 1, intensive + 
CanGEN.] ! To grow foolish or mad. 

¢ 1220 St. Aath. (Abb. Cl.) 2045 De Keiser, al acanget, hefde 
ilosed mon dream. /é/d. 2112 Hu nu, dame, dotes tu? Cwen, 
acanges tu nu? 

+ Acanornical, a. Os. [f. late L. acanonic-us 
a. Gr. dxavévixos + -\L.] Not belonging to the canon 
(of Scripture) ; uncanonical. 


1753 CHampBers Cyc/. Supp, The Apocryphal books are also 
called Acanonical. 


ACANTH. 


Acanth (ikenp). Bot. also 7 acante. [a. Fr. 
acanthe; ad. L. ACANTHUS.] = ACANTHUS. 

1662 Gernier Princtples 5 The Corinthian Heads to repre- 
sent a Basket with Acante Leaves. 1866 Linney & Moore 
Treas. Bot. 6 The genuine acanths, formerly called Bran- 
cursines, are emollient. 

Acanthaceous (x:ka&upzfas), ¢. Aol. [f. L. 
ACANTH-uS + -AcEOus.] Of the typeof the Acanthus ; 
epithet of the natural order dcanthacex of which the 
Acanthus is the typical genus. 

175% CuamBers Cyc. s.v. Acanthus, Acanthus .. the repre- 
sentation of the leaves of an acanthaceous plant. 1880 J.S. 
Coorer Cora Lands 1. xvii.197 An acanthaceous herb, in- 
habiting swamps. ; ; 

Acanthine (ake npin, -ain), az. [f. L. Acantu- 
US+-INE.] Of, or pertaining to, the Acanthus. 

1753 CuamBers Cycé, Sup. s.v., Acanthine garments .. a 
kind of embroidery, wrought in imitation of the Egyptian 
acanthus or thorn. 1823 Nicnorson Pract. Builder 579 
Acanthine means ornamented with leaves of the acanthus. 


Acanthite (ake npait). A//n. [f. Gr. dxavéa a 
thorn+-ITE formative of names of minerals.] 
“A native sulphide of silver, found at Freiberg, ete. ; 
crystals usually slender-pointed prisms; color iron- 
black or like argentite.’ Dana. 

Acantho- ad. Gr. d#av00- combining form of 
adkavOa thorn, as in axavOo-pdpos thorn-bearing ; 
hence in many inodern compounds with sense of 
‘thorn, thorny.’ 

Acanthocephalous (Ake«:nposefalas), a. 
Physiol. [mod. f. Gr. dxav6o- thorn + xepad-7 head 
+-ous.] Having a spiny head. 

1839-47 Topp Cycé. Anat. § Phys. Il. 534/1 In many of the 


Acanthocephalous Sterelmintha .. the skin . . becomes more 
coriaceous. 


Acanthocladous («k&nppkladas), 2. Bot. [f. 
Gr. dxav6o- thorn + #Ad5-os shoot + -ous.] ‘ Having 
spiny branches.’ Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
.Acanthological (akz:npdlp-dgikal), 2. Zoo/. 
[f. Gr. axav6o- thorn+-LOoGicaL.] Pertaining to 
the study of the nature and functions of spines, 
founded on the study of spines. 


1881 Macintosu in Nature No. 628. 41 The systematic 
value of acanthological characters. - 
ot. 


Acanthophorous (xkxnpp'foras), a. 
{f. Gr. dxav@opdp-os bearing thorns, prickly + ous.] 
‘Spine-bearing.’ Gray Bot. Texi-bk. 

Acanthopterous (2kénppptéras), a. [f. Gr. 
dxavOo- thorn + mTep-ov wing + -ous.] prop. Spiny- 
winged, as the Cassowary; but used also as spiny- 
finned = ACANTHOPTERYGIOUS. 


1870 Rotteston An. Life 42 The perch, and indeed the 
éntire Acanthopterous order to which it belongs. 

Acanthopterygian (Akz:nppptéridziin), a. 
and sé. Zool. [f. ACANTHOPTERYGII + -AN.] Belong- 
ing to the spiny-finned fishes; szbstantzvely, a spiny- 
finned fish. 

1835 Kirsy Hadits & Just. of An. 11. xxi. 393 The Acan- 
thopterygians, or spiny-rayed Fishes. 1855 Owen Skel. & 
Teeth 23 Those fishes which have one or more of the hard 
spines at the beginning of the pectoral, ventral, dorsal, and 
anal fins are called ‘ acanthopterygian,’ or spiny-finned fishes. 
1863 Burton Sook Hunter, If you speak of an Acanthop- 
terygian, it is plain that you are not discussing perch in re- 
ference to its roasting or boiling nierits. = 


| Acanthopterygii (akzx:nppptéri-dzijai), 54. 
pt. Zool. [mod. L., prop. adj. plur. mase. (sc. pisces), 
f. Gr. dxavéo- thorn + 7repvyt-oy a fin, dimin. of 
mrépug a wing.] An order of Fishes, forming the first 
group of the Osseous sub-division, distinguished by 
having hard and spiny rays in the dorsal fins, as in the 
common perch and stickleback ; spiny-finned fishes. 

1833 Pen. Cyc, [See next.) 1847 CARPENTER Zool. I]. $551 


The Acanthopterygii cannot be easily subdivided, except 
into families. 


Acanthopterygious (akx:nppptéri‘dgas), a. 
Zool, [f. ACANTHOPTERYGII + -ous.] Having spine- 
like rays in the dorsal fin; spiny-finned :—an epi- 
thet of a group of fishes. 


1833 Pen. Cycl.s.v. Acanthopteryeti, M. Cuvier divided the 
Acanthopterygious Fishes into fifteen families, 


Acanthus (ake npds). [L., a. Gr. dxavdos, f. 
axav6a thorn, f. dey a sharp point.] 

1. Bol. A genus of herbaceous plants (monopetal- 
ous exogens, N.O. Acanthacex). In popular use, 
the name is chiefly applied to the species 4. sp/nosus, 
Bear’s Breech or Brank-Ursine, native to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and cultivated in England, 
celebrated among the Greeks and Romans for the 
elegance of its leaves. 

1616 SurrtetT & Markuam Countrey Farme 203 Beares- 
breech, called of the Latines Acanthus. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 
tv. 696 On either side Acanthus, and each odorous bushy 
shrub, Fenced up the verdant wall. 1842 Tennyson Lofos-E. 
142 The emerald-colour’d water falling Thro’ many a wov’n 
acanthus- wreath divine ! 

2. Arch. A conventionalized representation of the 
leaf of Acanthus spinosus, used in the decoration 
of the Corinthian and Composite capitals ; said to 
have been modelled after the plant by Callimachus. 

1751 Cuampers Cyci. s.v., Acanthus, in architecture, an 
ia ie Corinthian and Composite orders. 1879 
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Scort Lect. on Archit. 1. 81 They assume an almost Classic 
form—the acanthus being freely used. 

Aca‘nticone. 4/ix. [mod. f. Gr. dey point + 
dvyri against, opposite + «@vos cone.] A synonym 
of Arendalite,a kind of epidote. (Not used by Dana.) 


1804 fidin. Rev. 111. 308 Mpidote.. comprchiends thallite 
and the acanticone of d’Andrada. 


Acapsular (ake psivla1), a. Sot. [f. A- pref. 
14, nol + L, capsula CAvsuLE+-ARn.] Not having 
a capsule. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. f ; 

Acardiac (akardiak), a. Physiol. [imod. f. Gr. 
axapdi-os without a heart (f. @ not + «apdia heart) + 
-ac ; after Gr. xapdiax-ds of the heart.] Without a 
heart. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. aoe 

|| Acariasis (akarsi-asis). Path. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
deapt a mite+-asis.] A species of skin-disease, 
caused by parasites of the mite kind. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Entomot, Lett. 1.iv.97 The term 
Acariasis by which | propose to distinguish generically all 
acarine diseases. ad 

Acaricide (akirisaid). [f. mod. L., Acar-us + 
-cida -killer; f.cadére in comp. -cidére to kill.] A 
preparation for destroying Acar. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. | 

|| Acaride (akzrid7), 5b. p/. Zool. [mod. L., f. 
AcAR-US+-IDx.] A family of small Arachnida, 
breathing by pores like insects; comprising mites 
and tieks. (For the sing. Acaridan is used.) 

1847 CarrENTER Zool. II. § 766 The Acaridae are very 
widely, in fact universally, distributed. a 

Acaridan (4kex‘ridin), @. and sb. Zool. [f. 
ACARID-& + -AN.] Of or belonging to the Acaridx: 
or mites, swést. A member of the mite family. 

1835 Kirsy //abzts § Fast. of Ax. II. xix. 306 The bat is 
infested by another parasite, placed by Dr. Leach at the end 
of the Acaridans. 

Acarine (2karain), a. ath. [f. mod. L. Acar- 
Us +-INEl.] Of, belonging, or due, to Acari or mites. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Entomol. Lett. 1.iv.98 The cause 
of either the pedicular or acarine disease. 

Acaroid (z'k4roid), 2. Zool. [f. mod. L. AcaR-us 
+-o1p.] TIaving the form of, or allied to, an 
Acarus or mite; mite-like. 

1880 F. W. Bursipce Gard. of Sun xiv.293 My skin.. 
was covered with irritable red eruptions, caused by a minute 
red parasite of acaroid nature. ¢ 

|| Acarus (z*karis). Zoo/. Pl. acari (-di). [mod. 
L. f. Gr. dap: a mite, f. dxapyjs minute, too short 
for cutting, f. @ not+ap- aorist stem of xeipey to 
cut.] A genus of minute Arachnida, or spider-like 
animals, embracing the cheese-mite and its con- 
geners ; a mite, . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. of Cyrus iv. 179 [Boiled water} 
affording neither uliginous coats, gnatworms, Acari, etc., like 
crude and common water. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. II. § 766 
Some of the Acari have the power of spinning webs. . one of 
these is well-known as the Red Spider in hothouses. 1862 
Mrs. Sreip Last Years in India 140 The fowls have been ex- 
terminated by small-pox, and by the assaults of a little blue 
acarus, : 

Acarpellous (xkaipe'las), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. a 
not+mod. L. carpell-us CARPEL+-0uS.] Having 
no carpels. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acarpous (akarpas), a. Aot. [f. Gr. d not + 
kapn-os fruit +-ous.] Not producing fruit; unfruit- 
ful; sterile. 

+ Acas, adv. Obs. [a. OFr. 2 cas, by chance, 
accidentally ; see CasE.] 

¢ 1300 Sir Trtstrem (1811) So it bifel acas, 

+ Acast, v. Ods. 3-4, alsoakast. / a. ¢. acaste. 
Pa. pple.a-casten, acast, akest. [f.A-pref, away + 
Cast.] To cast down, throw down, cast away or off. 

¢1220 Seinte Marherete 1 (Ha) overcomen ant akasten 
hare preo cunne fan. c1z20 Leg, St. Katherine 1127 Dead 
ne acaste nawt Crist, ah Crist ouercom dead. cx225 Hals 
Meidenhad 5 Warped eauer toward tis tur for to kasten hit 
adun.. And nis ha witerliche akast, & in to beowdom idrahen. 
¢1230 Aucren Riwle 318 Ich was sone ouerkumen‘ and 
bereuore pe sunne is more pen 3if ich hefde iheon akest mid 
strencde. ¢ 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 600 The olde tre his vertu 
gan acast. 1394 Creed of Pierce Pl. 197 Now is my com- 
fort a-cast. 

Acat, obs. form of AcHATE and AGATE. 


Acatalectic (aketilektik), 2. /’ros. [ad. late 
L. acataléctic-us ad.Gr.dxaradnkt-os (negat. of xata- 
Anetos: see CATALECTIC).] Not catalectic; not 
wanting a syllable in the last foot ; complete in its 
syllables: alsosads?,‘A verse, which has the complcte 
number of syllables, without defect or superfluity.’ J. 

1589 Puttennam Exg. Poesie (1869) 142 The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses .. which they called Catalecticke and 
Acatalecticke. 1751 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Catalectic, The 
antients called Catalectic Verses, those which wanted either 
feet or syllables; in opposition to Acatalectics, which are 
complete verses, wanting nothing. 1859 Dona.pson Gr. Gram. 
§ 656 The most important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic verse, was the 7rzsueter Acatalectic. 


Acatallactic (aketalektik), a. are. [f. Gra 
not + CATALLAcTIC.] Opposed to catallactics or po- 
litical economy. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 23 Communism and socialism, 


ACATHARSY. 


in all their forms..I utterly abjure —Christian or un- 
Christian; catallactic or acatallactic. 

Acatalepsy (aki:talepsi). [ad. med. L. acata- 
lcpsia, a. Gr. dkaradnyia incoiprchensibleness, f. 
d not + kara thoroughly + Amys a scizing.] Incom- 
prehensibility:—a term of the Sceptic philosophers ; 
the correlative of Agnosticism, which is said of 
tlie mental faculty, while Acatalepsy is the property 
of the unknowable object. 

1605 Bacon Adv. of Learning (1640) Pref. 37 Those very 
schooles of Philosophers, whodowne-right maintained Acata- 
lepsie or Incomprehensibility. 1676 in PAil. Trans. X1. 
a The Academicks, who professing an Acatalepsy, affirmed 
his one thing only to be certain, Mihilcerti sciri posse, 1847 
aeweEs //ist. Philos. (1871) I. 369 Arcesilaus could from Plato's 
works deduce his own theory’ of the incomprehensibility of 
all things: the acatalepsy. ; 

Acataleptic (akataleptik), 2. rare. [f. scho- 
lastic L. acalalipticus (Fr. acalaleptique) {.Gr.dnara- 
Anmr-os incomprchensible + -2cxs, sce -1C.] Relating 
to acatalepsy ; incapable of bcing certainly com- 
prehended or ascertained. 

(1731 in Baitey.) 1847 Lewes /4ist. Philos. (1871) 1. 369 
According to the Academicians all ’erceptions were acata- 
leptic, i.e. bore no conformity to the objects perceived. 

|| Acatastasis (wkaite'stasis). rave—'. [f. Gr. 4 
not +xardoraos scttlement; the compound does 
not occur in cl. Gr.] An unsettling, or confusing. 

1683 Dr. Ik. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 89, O the 
Metempsychosis of our Souls! It is not a mere Acatastasis 
of our minds that marreth all the Beutie and Glorie of our 
Religion. 

+Acate. Ots. 4-7, also acat, achat, achate. 
[a. early OF r. (11the.) and Norman aca¢ (later OF r., 
12th c., achat) purchase; stem of acater, achaler 
(nod. Fr. acheter) to buy:—late L. accaptd-re to ac- 
quire, f. ac- == ad- to + captare to seize, catchat. The 
original Eng. form acaé¢, acale, under later Fr. in- 
fluence varied with achaz, ACHATE, which, in the 
original sense of purchase, became at length the 
regular form. But in the sense of Provzszons, 
dainties, the Norman form acaées predominated, 
and was finally aphetized to CaTEs.] 

1. Buying, purchasing, purchase. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prologue 571 Algate he wayted so in his 
acate, That he was ay biforn and in good state [ater A/SS. 
achaat, achate]. ; . 

2. fl. or coll. sing. Things purchased ; such pro- 
visions as were not made in the house, but had to 
be purchased fresh when wanted, as meat, fish, etc. 
Hence, all provisions exeept the home produce of 
the baker and brewer; foreign viands, dainties, deli- 
cacies, Aphetized as early as 1460 to CATEs. 

1465 Manners & Househ. Exps. Eng, (1841) 511 My master 
paid to Braham..that he toke John Kooke for freshe 
acates, 1526 H/ouseh. Ord. of Hen. VITI (1790) 139 To make 
provision of fresh acate, as well for flesh as fish. 1614 
Corer. s.v. Ver, Tout estat est viande aux vers: All States 
are wormes acates. a@ 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shcpherd. tin 19, 
I, and all choise that plenty can send in; Bread, wine, acates, 
fowl, feather, fish, or fin. 1692 Hackxet Life of Williams 
1. 33 To which accates he [Abp. Spalato].. never put his hand 
towards them, but liked our venison and English dishes a 
great deal better. 


Acategorical (akextéggrikal), a. vare—'. [f. A- 
pref. 14, not + CATEGORICAL.] Not categorical, or 
according to the categories; loose, or inexact, in 
reasoning. 

1661 K. W. Conf, Charact. (1860) 84 [They] fill up their 


sermon with the riff-raff of their own nodles. . and a multi- 
tude of illogicall acatagoricall reasons and arguments. 


+ Aca‘'ter, aca'tour. Oés.; also achatour, 
achator. [a. Anglo-Norm. acatour, early OFr. 
acalcor (later OF r. achalour, mod. Fr. acheicur) a 
buyer:—late L. accaptatorem, n. ofagent f. accaptire: 
see ACATE. ACHATOUR came to be restrictcd more 
to the official title of an officer of thc Royal House- 
hold; acalour, acatcr, passed into common use, 
and was aphetized to ca/our, CATER.] A purchaser 
of provisions, a purveyor ; a provider or preparer 
of cates or delicacies ; a catcr or caterer. 

©1386 Cuaucer Prol. 568 (Camb. MS.) A gentyl Maun- 
ciple was bere of a temple, Of whiche acatouris my3te take 
exsaumple (//a7/, ATS. achatours). a 1637 B. Jonson Devil ss 
ax ctss 1. ii. (iii.) He is my wardrobe man, my acater, cook, 
Butler, and steward. 

+Aca'tery. Ods.; also acatry, accatre, acca- 
try,achatry. [f. ACATER +-yY.] Provisions purchased ; 
also, ‘the room or place allotted to the keeping of 
all such provisions as the purveyors purchased for 
the King.’ Ialliwell. 


21377 Housch. Ord. of Edw. I} 1 (1790) 4 Buttery, Achatry, 
Chandery, etc. 1522 Visit of Chiles V to Eng. in Rutt. 
Paf. (1842) 78 Item, placardes to be hadd for the purveors of 
the pultre, accatre, and other. 1526 Hoeuseh. Ord. of Hien. 
VIII, 142 The serjeant of the acatry.. shall see that... as 
well flesh as fish, be good & of the best. 1§51 J/S. in Maco. 
Mag. XLV. 447 The Acatrye, or purchases made of flesh meat, 
579 4., includes veals,!amb, muttons, hogs of bacon. 1751 Cuam- 
BERS Cycé, s.v., The officers of the Acatery, are a serjeant, 
two joint-clerks, and a yeoman of the salt-stores. 


Acatharsy (xkapassi). J/ed. [ad. Gr. dxa6ap- 
gia f.d priv. + xa0dpor-os purging ; f. xa@aip-ew to 
cleanse.] Filth, impurity; lack of purging. 

WorcesTER cites BUCHANAN. 
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ACAUDAL. 


Acaudal (4k5-d4l), a. [f A- pref. 14, not+ 
CAUDAL.] = ACAUDATE, the more correct form. 

1859 Topp Cyc?. Anat. & Phys. v. 121/2 The several stages 
of development of the peculiar acaudal.. spermatic cor- 
puscles. ‘ ‘ 

Acaudate (ako-de't), a. [f A- pref 14 + Cav- 
DaATE.] Taillcss. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acaulescent («k§lesént), a. Bot. [f. A- pref. 
14, not+CAULESCENT.] Apparentlystemless, having 


a very short stem, or having the stem concealed in | 


the ground. ; 

1854 Batrour Outi, Bot. 49 The stem is so short in some 
plants, as the Primrose, Cowslip.. that they are called 
stemless or acaulescent. 186g M. T. Masters Veg. Teratol. 
Absolute suppression of the main axis is tantamount to the 
non-existence of the plant, so that the terms ‘acaulescent, 
“acaulosia,’ ete., must be considered relatively only. 

Acauline (akg'lin, -ain), 2. Bot. [f. mod. L. 
acaul-is stemless (f. Gr. @ priv. +L. cazlts stem) + 
-INE. Cf. mod. Fr. acaule.] = ACAULESCENT. 

1847 in Cratc, ; 

Acaulose (xk6lés), a. Bot. [f. mod. L.acaul-ts 
(see prec.) + -OSE,] = ACAULESCENT. 

1686 in Phil. Trans, XV1.284 Capillary or Acaulose Herbs. 
1845 Branpe Dict, Sc. s.v., Acaulose. . a term used for those 
plants which have no stem. 

Acaulous (ak¢'les), ¢. Bot. [f. mod. L. acaud- 
is, Fr. acaule + -oUS.] = ACAULESCENT, 

1847 In Craic. ; . 

© Of the three preceding attempts to english Lin- 
nzus’s acaulis, Jussieu’s acaule, this is most in ac- 
cordance with Eng. analogies. 

+ Acca‘ble, v. Ols. rare. [a. Fr. accable-r.] 
To overwhelm, crush. 

@ 1626 Bacon vi. 272 Ord. MS. (L.) Honours have no bur- 
den but thankfulness, which doth rather raise men’s spirits, 
than accable them or press them down. . 

Accadian (akéidian). Of or belonging to Ac- 
cad, an ancient city mentioned in Gez. x. 10, along 


with Babel, Ereeh, and Calneh, in the land of | 


Shinar. A language preserved in cuneiform in- 
scriptions earlier than the Assyrian. 

Accede (#ksid). [ad. L. accéd-cve, f. ac-=ad- 
to + cédére to move on, go, come. Cf. Fr. acecder 
(14th c.)] To come to a place, state or dignity ; to 
come into an opinion, to agree. 

1. To come forward, approach, or arrive (at a 
place or state). 

1677 Gate Crt. of Gentiles II. 1v. 239 As soon as it existes 
it perisheth: it recedes as soon as it accedes. 1759 WILSON 
Tourmalin in Phil. Trans. LI. 317 One body electrified A/us 
and another body electrified wxs .. accede, or move to- 
wards each other. 1862 F. Hate Kefut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 
258 A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its subject. 

2. To arrive at, or enter upon an Office or dignity. 
Const. fo. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. on Waters 1. Dedn., That Chosen Fam- 
ily.. acceded to the thrones of these Redeemed Realms. 
1799 S. TurNER Anglo-Sax. (1828) I. 440 A petty prince in 
the southern parts of Scandinavia who acceded in 862. 1867 
Burton //ist, Scot. 1. 43 The Emperor Julian... had just ac- 
ceded to the purple. 1879 THE Prince or Wats in Daily 
.Vews 28 Apr. 2/s, I acceded to this post after the death of my 
lamented father. 

3. To join oneself, become a party, give one’s ad- 
hesion ; hence, to assent, agree fo (z«2Z0 obs.). 

1432-50 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) I. 51 Alle thynges 
lyffenge or groenge accede moore tollerably to the hieste 
colde then to the hieste heete. 1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 21 
An Accessory is said to be that, which does accede unto 
some Principal Fact or Thingin Law. 1774 Bryant Jlythod. 
II. 191 We may accede to the account given of them by 
Zonaras. 1838 THirLWaLy Greece V. xxxvil. 12 Potidzwa had 
already acceded to the confederacy. 1867 Lapy HERBERT 
Cradle Lands viii. 217 In an evil hour fee proposal was 
acceded to. 

Accedence (%ksidéns). [a. Fr. accédence, f. 
accéder; sce ACCEDE, and -NcE.} The action of ac- 
ceding; cntering upon or agrceing to. 

15997 Danigt Civile Wares 1v.69 Thus were they entred in 
the first degree (and accedence) of action. 189 D. or Buck. 
INGHAM Jem. Crt. George /V, 1. 1v.167 You are to waive the 
accedence to a junction till you are enabled to satisfy the 
theories and calculations of your uncles. 

Accedence, by confusion for AccIDENCE, 

Acceder (iksida1). rare. [f. AcceDE+ -Er].] 
One who accedes, joins, or enters upon (a dignity). 

1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Jem. own Time 464 ‘he original 
members of the Academy objected to be swamped by a gush 
of so many acceders all at once, 

Acceding (iksidin), v/.s5d. [f. AccEDE+-1NG]] 
Approaching, coming ; adhering, assenting. 

1759 Witson Sourmalinin Phil. Trans. L1. 323 In this state 
they were clectrified plus, as aes by their acceding 
towards amber when it was rubbed and brought near them. 

|| Accelerando (ikselérarndow). A/zsze. [It. pr. 
pple. of accelerdre to accclerate.] With gradual 
increase of speed. (Used as an instruction in music.) 

+ Accelerate, 7//. a. Obs.rare—'. [ad. L. ac- 
celerat-us, pa. pple. of accelerd-re to quicken ; f. ac- 
=ad- to +celer swift.} Quickened, hastened. 

1527 GarpINLR in Pocock's Kec. Nef. 1. xxxviii. 73 Whose 
expedition we desire your grace may be the more accclerate. 

ccelerate (tkselére't), v. [f. prec. or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed ; see -ATE3.] 
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1. trans. To quicken, or add to the speed of (a 


motion or process). 

1601 Sin A. SHERLEY 7vav. info Persia (1613) 4 My iourney 
was under-taken in the dead of winter, and I left no paines 
untaken to accelerat it. 1771 Funtus Lett. xii, 223 Every 
step accelerates the rapidity of the descent. 1791 HAMILTON 
tr. Berthollet's Art of Dyeing 1.1.§ 1. ili. 57 Light greatly ac- 
celerates the combustion of colouring matter. 1873 BucKLe 
Crvilis. V1. v. 319 The selfishness of the individual accele- 
rates the progress of the community, 

b. To quicken (anything) in motion or process. 

1631 Braitawait Whimzies 62 Elevate that tripode; sub- 
limate that pipkin.. accelerate your crucible. 1797 Encyci, 
Brit. 11. 492/1 After conjunction Jupiter will again accelerate 
Saturn. 

2. To hasten the occurrence of (an event); to 
bring it nearer, by quickening intervening processes, 
or by shortening the interval. 

1525-30 More De guat. Nouiss. Wks. 1557, 101 Their 
maner of liuing must nedes accelerate this dredfull day, & 
drawe it shortly to them. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) III. 
68 Change of air and diet .. are conceived to have acceler- 
ated his death. 1772-84 Coox Voyages (1790) VI. 2216 The 
intelligence we had gained .. rendered us the more anxious 
to accelerate our departure. 1875 Stusps Const, f/ist. III. 
xviii. 87 The commons accelerated the grant of a tenth.. 
due at Martinmas. 

b. To place earlier in point of time, to antedate. 

1855 Mirman Lat, Christ. (1864) 1.1. ii. 72 Deliberate in- 
vention... in defiance of history, accelerated the baptism of 
Constantine. . 

3. intr. To add to one’s speed, to increase in speed, 
or become swifter. ' 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 194 Putrefaction .. shall 
retard or accelerate according to the subject and season of 
the year. 1868 W.R.Grec Lit. § Soc. Fudg. 419 This de- 
terioration still continues, if even it does not accelerate, 


Accelerated (&kseléreitéd), pA/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Hastened, quickened. Accelerated motion, in 
Physics: motion continually increased in velocity. 


1803 Woop Mech. §x.11 When the successive portions of 


space, described in equal times, continually increase, the 
motion is said to be accelerated. 1850 M‘Cosn Div. Govt. 
(1874) 11. ili. 243 The stone loosened from the brow of the 
mountain, and descending with an ever accelerated speed. 


Acceleratedly (&kseléreitédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥2.] In an accelerated manner; with ever 


increasing speed. 

175 Brake Steam-Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans, XLVI. 198 
A weight on the piston, driving it to a depth of five feet .. 
within the cavity of the cylinder; acceleratedly, till friction 
and an impediment from the steam.. shall equal the ac- 
celerative force. . 

Accelerating (&kseléreitin), v7. sd. [f. Ac- 
CELERATE v.+-ING1.] The action or process of 
quickening, hastening, or causing to happen more 
speedily. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1591 Sir H. Unton Corres. (1847) 49 For the accelerating 
of bothe theise matters, I praie you, faile not to presse the 
King. 
ing and bettering of Fruits. 

ccelerating (&kselércitin), Ap/. a. [f. Ac- 
CELERATE v.+-1NG2.] Quickening, hastening, or 
tending to quicken or hasten. Accelerating force: a 
force that produces continually increased motion. 

1829 U. K.S. Nat. Philos. 1.1. iii. §25. 9 This peculiar spe- 
cies of motion is therefore called accelerated motion, and the 
force which produces it is called an accelerating force. 1878 
SEELEY Sfefx iii, 524 England's rapidly accelerating decline, 
he (Niebuhr in 1828] writes, is a very remarkable and mourn- 
ful phenomenon. | . 

Acceleration (&kseléré:fan), [ad. L. accelera- 
tion-em, n. of action f. accelera-re. see ACCELERATE 
a.and -10N. Cf. mod. Fr. accél/ération.] 

1. The action or process of accelerating, quicken- 
ing or hastening. 

1531 Etyot Governour (1834) 117 Who beholding.. the 
acceleration or haste to his [Czsar’s] confusion, caused by 
his own edict or decree, will not commend affability 1663 
Cow ey Verses & Essays (1669) 45 A Garden, destined to the 
tryal of all manner of Experiments concerning Plants, as their 
Melioration, Acceleration, Retardation, Conservation. 1732 
ArsuTunot Xudes of Diet 266 Those things which take off 
the Causes of Acceleration retard the Motion of the Blood. 
1822 Imison Sc. §& Art 1. 84 But the friction of the teeth and 
the resistance of the air check this acceleration. 

2. The condition of being accelerated or hastened; 


increased speed. 

1534 Lv. Berners G. Boke of M.A nrel, (1546) F. viij. b, Gret 
acceleracion in busynesses nowe presente maketh greate in- 
conueniences in tyme to come. 1784 JonNnson in Boswell 
(1816) IV. 455 No, sir; you cannot conceive with what ac- 
celeration | advance towards death. 

3. The extent to which anything is accelerated ; 
in Nat. Phil. the rate of inerease of velocity per 
unit of time. Uniform or constant acceleration : the 
unvarying amount per second added to the velocity 
or rate at which a body is moving, e.g. under the 
influence of gravity. 

1656 tr. //obies's Liem, of Philos. (1839) 232 The body will 
be carried through the same strait line .. provided it have 
like acceleration. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Wan. 5 There be 
many things touching Matters Physical .. as concerning the 
degrees of acceleration of Motion. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & 
Exper. Phil, WI. xxvii. 118 The law of acceleration, in fall- 
ing bodies, was not discovered till the time of Galileo. 1876 
Vait Rec, Adv. in Phys, Sc. xiv. 352 Rate of change of velo- 
city is called in kinematics, acceleration. 879 ‘Tiiomson & 
Tair Nat. Phil. 1.1.§28 The velocity of a point is said to be 
accelerated or retarded according as it increases or dimin- 


1665 GLANVILLE Sceps. Sct. Addr. 17 The accelerat- | 


ACCENT. 


ishes, but the word acceleration is generally used in either 

sense, on the understanding that we may regard its quantity 

as either positive or negative. ’ 

4. Astr. and Physics. Acceleration of the fixed 
stars; the time (3'55-9”) which the stars gain 
upon the sun in passing the meridian each day, or 
by which the sidereal day is, shorter than the solar, 
due to the advance of the earth in her orbit while 
revolving on her axis. Of the planets, the increased 
velocity with which they advance from aphelion to 
perihelion. Of the woo, an increase (of about 11” 
in the century) in the rapidity of the moon’s mean 
motion, discovered by Halley. Of the ¢édes. the 
amount by which from special] causes, high or low 
water occurs at any place before the calculated 
time. 

1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connex. of Phys. Sc. § 5.43 This 
secular increase in the moon’s velocity is called the Ac- 
celeration. . ieee 

Accelerative (&kse'lérativ), 2. [f. ACCELER- 
ATE v.+-IVE; asif ad. L. *accelerativus.] Pertain- 
ing or tending to acceleration; quickening ; adding 
to velocity. 

175 Buake Steam-Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 198 
Till friction . . shall equal the accelerative force. 1839 Car- 
LYLE Chartism vi. 145 Democracy makes rapid progress... 
in a perilous accelerative ratio. 1862 Mrs. Speip Last Years 
zx India 14 Three second-class passengers, to whose minds 
the firing of the signal gun had carried no accelerative con- 
victions, were left behind. 

| Accelerator (&kseléreitar). [f. AccELERATE v. 
+-or, asifa. L.*accelerator, n. of agent f.accelerare; 
see ACCELERATE. Accelerater is less in accordance 
| with the usual formation of agent nouns from -aTE.] 
| He who or that which accelerates orquickens. Spece- 
| fically applied to the nerves and muscles that in- 
| crease the speed of certain organic functions; and 
also to a light vehicle to convey letter-carriers to 
their districts, and accelerate the delivery of letters. 

1611 Cotcr., 4 vanceur : a forwarder, aduancer, hastener, 
accelerater. x84x Hor. Smitn Moneyed Alan III. xi. 325 
Steam..that stupendous power which has since become 
the great accelerator of mind and matter. 1861 G. M. 
Muscrave By-Roads 124 Our red-coated postmen drop out 
of the accelerators. 1875 Woop Vheraf. (1879) 115 The ac- 
celerators of the heart .. are of course paralyzed by spinal 
section. z 

Acceleratory (#kselératari), 2. rare—°. [f. 
ACCELERATE v. +-oRY as if ad. L. *acceleratorius.] 
= ACCELERATIVE. In Craig 1847. 

+ Accend (&kse'nd), v. Obs. 5-8. [ad. L.accend- 
ére to kindle, set on fire; f. ac-=ad- to + -cendére= 
*candére to set a-light.] To kindle; to set light to, 
set on fire. /7¢. and fig. 

1432-50 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) I. 187 In this cuntre 
is a ston callede Asbeston, whiche accendede oonys is neuer 
| extincte. a1468 Cov. Myst. (1841) 214 Ageyn hym wrathe if 
thou accende The same in happ wylle falle on the. 1524 
State Papers, Hen. VIET, V1. 367 Makyng suche persuasyons 
unto the Pope, as may accende and kindle hym therunto, 
1622 FotHersy Aftheomastix Pref. 18 He must needes.. 
be greatly accended vnto true deuotion. x7z9 SHELVocKe 
Artillery w.279 Accended by the Wind, or Rain, or Dew, 
it must consequently take fire. aa 

Accendibility (&kse:ndibiliti). [f. Accenn- 
IBLE: see -ITY.] Capacity of being kindled, set on 
fire, or inflamed ; inflammability. 

1859 WorcesTER cites Edin, Rev. 

Accendible (#ksendib’l), a. ?0ds. rare—. [f. 
ACCEND + -IBLE as if ad. L. *aceendibilis.] Capable 
of being kindled, or set on fire. 

1630 H. Lorp Relig. of Persees 44 Such fire as is occa- 
sioned by lightning falling on some tree or thing accendible. 

+Accending, ///.a. Obs. [f. ACCEND v. +-ING2.] 
Kindling. i 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E~. 90 Small-coale, Salt-peter 
and Camphire made into powder will bee of little force, where- 
in notwithstanding there wants not the accending ingredient. 

+Accensed (&ksernst), pp/.a. Obs. [f.L. pa. pple. 
accens-us kindled + -ED. Analogous to zacensed, but 
no vb. to accense is cited.] Kindled, set on fire, 
inflamed. 

1573 T. Twyne xcid xu. L13b, The valient brothers 
band with griefe accenst in ire (L. accexsi]. 6x3 T. ADAMS 
Pract. Wks, in Nichol's Purtt. Div. (1861) 1. 458 Candles 
once accensed are not to be thrust into abstruse corners. 
1760 Stites Erupt.Vesuv. in Phil. Trans. LI. 41 The flames, 
and the accensed stones thrown up, were very terrible. 

Accension (&ksenfan). Ods. or aveh. [ad. L. 
accenston-em, n. of action, f. accend-ere, accens-us : 
see AcceND.] The action of kindling or the state 
of being kindled ; ignition ; inflammation ; heat. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 88 From Small-coal ensueth 
the black colour and quick accension. 1673 Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 6170 What remedies are proper for the Blood, tomend 
+. its defective or excessive accension. 1729 SHELVOCKE 
Artillery m. 148 The great quantity of windy Exhalation, 
produced by the accension of the Salpeter. 180r W. TayLor 
in Monthly Mag. 11. 645 This machine may facilitate the ad- 
mixture and accension of the airs. 

Accent (x'ksént), sé. [a. Fr. accent, OF r. acent :— 
L. accent-um {. ad to+cantus singing, a literal 


rendering of Gr. mpoawdia, f. mpds to + #57 song, lit. 
‘song added to’ sc. speech : see note under sensc 1.] 
1. A prominence given to one syllable in a word, 


ACCENT. 


or in a phrase, over the adjacent syllables, inde- 
pendently of the mode in which this prominence 
is produced. 


accent in Gr. (mpoowSia) is explained by Dion. Hal. epi 
ouvOccews Ovonatwy ch. xi. as a distinct difference of musical 
pitch in pronouncing the syllables of a word, those having the 
egvave or heavy accent (Bapeia gravis) being spoken at a com- 
paratively low pitch, those having the acufe or sharp accent 
(ofeta acitus) being spoken as nearly as possible a musical 
Fifth higher (é:a aévre), and those having the circaniee 
accent (repionwuem circumflexus) beginning in the high 
pitch and descending a Fifth during the pronunciation of 
the same syllable. The same three varieties occurred in 
Latin, but their positions in a word followed very different 
laws. This variety of pitch disappeared for both Latin and 
Greek towards the end of the Third Century a.p. when the 
feeling of quantity was lost, and the high pitch in Greek and 
Latin became merely greater force, and this stress accent has 
remained the substitute for musical accent in modern Greek, 
in Italian and Spanish, and is also found in German and 
English. In Swedish and Norwegian a musical syllabic ac- 
cent remains in use; in Danish it is replaced in some cir- 
cumstances by a peculiar catch, and in others by stress, as in 
English, In French, where probably stress was at one 
time pronely marked, the difference for at least three cen- 
turies has been so slight that writers have disputed as to its 
nature and the position of the stress syllable. In all lan- 
guages having the stress, a variable alteration of pitch and 
quality of tone always prevails, and is used to express 
varieties of feeling. This expression belongs to rhetoric. 
The grammatical varieties of accent in English are great, 
but are all varieties of stress. The position is fixed in words 
of more than one syllable. Monosyllables have various de- 
grees of stress according to circumstances. Hence the dis- 
tinction of sy//asic accent for the first, and verda/ accent, 
phrase accent, or emphasis for the second, (A. J. Ellis.) 

1581 Sipney Def. Poesie (1622) 529 Though we doe not ob- 
serue quantitie, yet we obserue the accent very precisely. 
1589 PutresHam Eng. Poeste (1811). vi. 65 Yo that which 
was highest lift vp and most eleuate’ or shrillest in the eare, 
they gaue the name of the sharpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because. it seemed to fall downe rather than to rise 
vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent, and that other 
which seemed in part to lift vp and in part to fall downe, 
they called the circumflex, or compast accent: and if new 
termes were not odious, we might very properly call him the 
(windabout) for so is the Greek word. @ 1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gramm. (1696) All our vowels are gandes doubtfully. In 
quantity (which is time) long or short. Or, in accent (which 
is tune) sharp or flat. 1748 J. Mason Elocution 26 When we 
distinguish any particular syllable in a word with a strong 
Voice, it is called Accent; and when we thus distinguish 
any particular Word in a Sentence it is called Emphasis. 
1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue xii. 525 Accent is the ele- 
vation of the voice which distinguishes one part of a word 
from another. 

2.a. The marks by which the nature and position 
of the spoken accent were indicated in a word. 

The old Latin forms (’) acittus, (}) gravis, (“) circumflexus, 
are retained, but each one now represents mere stress, ex- 
cept in works on elocution where (’) now generally repre- 
sents a rising (not a fixed high) pitch; (*) a fadding pitch 
(the ancient circumflex), and (*) a rising followed by a falling 
pitch, not used in ancient Latin and Greek. Some writers 
use (*) for length only, the same as (~), The old meanings 
are quite lost. (A. J. EF.) 

. Marks used to distinguish the different qualities 
of sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents. 

The old’ * * are mostly used, as French ¢ ééé in je, été, 
tiéde, méme, but a great variety of other signs have also 
been introduced. These diacritical accents sometimes dis- 
tinguish meaning only, as French aa, fa di. These marks 
are not used in English orthography. But sometimes * is 
used to shew that -ed is to be pronounced as a distinct sylla- 
ble, as dearnéd, hallowed, and some write é for a final ¢ 
pronounced, as Hal/é (properly German Halle). (A. J. E.) 

1596 SPENSER State of /rel. 30 Being likewise distinguished 
with pricke and accent, as theirs aunciently. 1611 FLorto, 
elccento; an accent or point ouer anie letter to giue it a due 
sound, 161x Cotcr., Accent aig: a sharp accent marked 
thus 4, and much wed. dccentuer: to marke, note, or pro- 
nounce, with an Accent. ¢1620 Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 22 The grave accent is never noated, but onelie under- 
stood in al syllabes quherin the acute and circumflex is not. 
1807 Rosinson A rcheol. Greca v. xiit 470 The ancient Greeks 
used no accents, which are supposed to have been invented 
and introduced about two hundred years before Jesus Christ. 
After the Greek language became the favourite study of 
foreigners, it was necessary to facilitate the pronunciation of 
it by applylrig marks of accent for that purpose: and this, 
very probably, induced Aristophanes of Byzantium to invent 
and introduce those accentual virgulae. 

e. Marks of various kinds placed over and under 
the consonants in Hebrew, serving as signs of tone 
and of interpunctuation; hcnce fg. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law). 

16r0 Hotranp Camden's Brit. 1. 443 That we, who sift 
every pricke and accent of the law, may see the upright sim. 
plicity of that age. 1659 B. Watton Considerator Con- 
sidered 264 The Masorites .. invented the names and figurés 
of the vowels and accents, which they have left to posterity ; 
though the later Grammarians herein differ ‘from the an- 
cienter about the names, nature, numher, and use. 

3. The mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation, as ‘he has a slight accent, a 
strong provincial accent, an indisputably Irish, 
Scotch, American, French or German accent.’ 

This utterance consists mainly in a prevailing quality of 
tone, or in a peculiar alteration of pitch, but at include 
mispronunciation of vowels or consonants, misplacing of 
Stress, and misinflection of a sentence. The locality of a 
FoR a generally clearly marked by this kind of accent. 
(A. J. BE 

1600 Suaks. 1. 3% Z. 1. ii. 359 Your accent is something 
finer, then you could purchase in so remoued a dwelling. 
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1602 DANIEL JWusoph. st. cli. Our accent's equal to the best. 
¢1620 Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865) 27 We fynd the 
>outh and north to differ more in accent then symbok 1711 
Appison Sfect. No.29 » 4 The Tone, or (as the French call 
it) the Accent of every Nation in their ordinary Speech is 
altogether different from that of every other People. . By 
the Tone or Accent I do not mean the Pronunciation of 
each particular Word, but the Sound of the whole Sentence. 
1772 louseon in Boswell’s Life I. 14 Lhave been correcting 
several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. 1789 pe 
FERSON HWks, 1859 II. 559 He spoke French without the least 
foreign accent. 1840 Cartyte /feroes(1858)247 Accent isa 
kind of chanting; all men have accent of their own,—though 
they only notice that of others. 1860 Hawtnokne J/arble 
Faun (1868) 1.xu. 128 There is Anglo-Saxon blood in her 
veins .. and a right English accent on her tongue. 

4. The way in which anything is said; pronuncia- 
tion, utterance, tone, voice; sound, modulation or 
modification of the voice expressing fceling. 

1538. Bp. Bonner in Foxe A. § AZ (Catley) V. 155 He said 
with a sharp accent. 1604 SHaks. Of. 1.1. 75 Nod. Ile call 
aloud. /ago. Doe, with like timerous accent, and dire yell. 
1644 Mitton Education Wks. 1738, 138 And solemnly pro- 
nounced with right accent & grace. 1699 Dryden Zales 
Srom Chaucer, Good Parson 16 Mild was his accent, and his 
action free, With eloquence innate histongue was arm’d. 1725 
Pore Odyssey x. 402 Transform’d to beasts, with accents not 
theirown. 1727 Swiet Potsoning of Curli Wks. 1755 V1.1. 151 
What this poor unfortunate man spoke, was so indistinct, 
and in such broken accents. 1768 STEKNE Sent, Fourncy 
(1778) 1.123 I thought by the accent, it had been an apo- 
strophe to his child. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Book 1. 43 The 
accents of those we love soften the harshest tidings. 1831 
Scotr Adéof ii. 20 Echoing the question with a strong ac- 
cent of displeasure and surprise. 1847 Hamitton Rewards 
& Punish. (1853) iit. 120 The very accents of consultation are 
heard. 

5. foel. A significant tone or sound; a word; in 
pl. speech, language ; including both the tones and 
their meaning. 

1595 SHaks. A’. Yoh v. vi.95 Pardon me, That any accent 

breaking from thy tongue, Should scape.. mine eare. 1601 
— Ful. C.11.i.113 How many Ages hence Shall this our 
lofty Scene be acted ouer, In State{s] vnborne, and Accents 
yet vnknowne? 1663 Butter //udidras 1. ii. 186 Forcing 
the Vallies to repeat The Accents of his sad regret. 1718 
Pope /liad m1. 285 The copious accents fall, with easy art. 
1777 Sir W. Jones An Ode of Petrarch 66 Soft-breathing 
gales, my dying accents hear. 1817 Byron J/an/. ut. iv. 
(1868) 312 In thy gasping throat The accents rattle, 1857 
Emerson Poems 16 One accent of the Holy Ghost The heed- 
less world hath never lost. 
_6. Prosody. The stress laid at more or less fixed 
intervals on certain syllables of a verse, the suc- 
cession of which constitutes the rhythm or measure 
of the verse. 

English verse is theoretically marked by a periodical re- 
currence of sfvong syllables, having a loud stress, a certain 
number of times in a line, separated by one or two weak or 
unaccented syllables. The habits of poets do not however 
carry out this theoretical law. Thus in ‘to err is human, fo 
forgive divine,’ theory would require /o to be strong; simi- 
larly in ‘for the poor cravex bridegroom said never a word,’ 
theory would require the first syllable in craven to be weak 
and both groom and said to be as weak as the -ver and @ 
which follow. They are not so. Hence has arisen the con- 
ception of rhythmically or metrically accented and unac- 
cented syllables, as distinguished from the grammatically or 
verbally accented syllables. Thus, in the above examples, fo 
has the rhythmical and not the verbal or phrase accent, and 
craven has the syllabic but not the rhythmical accent; err 
has both verbal and rhythmical accent, divine has both syl- 
labic and rhythmical accent. (A. J. E.) 

1588 Suaxs. Z.Z.Z.1v. ti. 124 You finde not the apostraphas, 
and somisse the accent. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie (1811) 
n. iii. 59 Your ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures 
in the odde as nine and eleuen, and the sharpe accent vpon 
the last sillable, which therefore makes him go ill fauour- 
edly. 1871 Assotr & SeEevey Eng. Lessons for Eng. People 
152 Accent in Metre, if it fall on any syllable in a word, sist 
fall on the principal Word-accent. Accent in Metre say 
fall on syllables that have not a distinct word-accent. We 
can never have three consecutive clearly pronounced syllables 
without a Metrical Accent. 

7. Music. Anciently: the marks placed over words 
to shew the various notes or turns or phrases to 
which they were to be sung, these generated the 
neumes and the latter the voles. Jr modern music: 
stress recurring at intervals of time which are gene- 
rally fixed, but may be varicd by syncopation and 
cross accentuation. 

1609 J. Doutann Ornithop. Microl. 69 Accent (as it be- 
longed to Church-men) is a melody, pronouncing regularly 
the syllables of any words, according as the naturall accent 
of them requires. 1795 Mason Ch. Wusic E11 In respect to 
Accent, Rhythm and Cadence, Music becomes an object of 
criticism which supersedes what is purely harmonical. 1809 
Caticotr A/us, Gram. 41 The bars of music are not only 
useful for dividing the Movement into equal Measures, but 
also for shewing the Notes upon which the Accent is to be 
laid... In the course of this work theaccented will be termed 
the strong parts, and the unaccented the weak parts of a 
measure. 1867 Macrarren Hariony i. 4 The sense com- 
prising rhythm, accent, and numberless delicate gradations. 

8. fig. Distinctive stress, force, sharpness, or in- 
tensity ; a distinction, or distinguishing mark, cha- 
racter or tonc. 

1639 Futter /foly War (1840) v. xxi. 278 Now these are 
the several accents of honour in the German Service. 1647 
Warp Simple Cobler (1843) 37 The accent of the blow shall 
fall there. 1655 Gurnac Christian tn Arm.1.27 That which 
gave accent to Abraham’s Faith, was that he was ‘ fully 
perswaded, that what God had promised, he was able to 
perform,’ 1662 Futcer /orthies 1t. 108 Marsh made amends 
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for all these failings with his final constancy, being both 
burnt and scalded to death thaving a barrel of pitch placed 
over his head, an accent of cruelty peculiar to him alone). 
1863 A. Gitcurist Life of W. Blake 1.41 The interior, with 
Its galleries.. and elaborately decorated apsidal dwarf-chancel, 
has an imposing effect and a strongly marked characteristic 
accent (of its day) already historical and interesting. 

Accent (éksent), v. [a. Fr. accente-r, OF r. 
acenter, f. accend sb.] 

1. To pronounce, utter, or distinguish with accent 
or stress, to lay the vocal stress upon ; to emphasize. 

1530 Parscr. 415 I can nat accent aryght in the latyn tonge. 
1589 Puttennam feng. Poeste u, xii. 110 God grant this 
peace nuay long énditre—NWVhere the sharpe accent falles more 
tunably vpon [gvaunt] [peace] [long] [durve] then it would 
by conuersinn, as to accent them thus: Gdd eratint.this 
pedce-may long-éndiire. 1790 Buair Rhetoric 1. ix. 225 In 
Greek and Latin, no word 1s accented farther back than the 
third syllable from the end. 1795 Mason Ch, Afusic Wks. 
1811 III. 291 For the preservation of this Rhythm in Music 
it is necessary that at least one note in every bar should be 
accented, 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 4 The probability is 
--in favour of these words having been accented in his 
[Milton's] day as they now are. 

2. To mark with a (written) acccnt. 

Mod, He accented his exercise very carelessly, making more 
than twenty mistakes, 

3. To pronounce, utter, intone. 

a 1639 Wotton (J.) And now congeal’d with grief, can 
scarce implore Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies! 
1656 W. Cotes Art of Simpling 93 The warbling notes, 
which the charming birds accent forth from amongst the 
murmuring leaves. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xv. (1830) II, 116 
These solemn sounds, accented by a thousand voices, were 
prolonged among the waste hills. 

4. fig. To mark emphatically or distinctly; to 
heighten, sharpen, or intensify ; tomakeconspicuous. 

1655 Gurnat Christian in Ari. 1.67 The remembrance of 
his sin in hell thus accented will adde to his torment. 1725 
Woprow Corr. (1843) III. 207, I were an ungrateful wretch, 
if this royal favour did not quicken and accent my concern 
in them. 1876 Miss Brappon Josh, /lagg. Daughter 11.10 
‘Of course I'm not eluding to ladies like you,’ said the farmer 

. accenting his speech by a slap on Priscilla’s spare shoulder. 
1877 R.J. Kixcin Academy 3 Nov. 4382 The great piers, of 
Doulting stone, are accented at the cardinal points by shafts 
of dark lias. 

Accented (ksentid), pf/.a. [f. ACCENT v. + 

-ED.] Distinguished by or marked with accent or 
stress ; emphasized. 
_ 1837 Harrast J7ist. Lit. 11847) I. i. § 34. 29 The accented, or 
if we choose rather to call them so, emphatic syllables, being 
regulated by a very different though uniform law. 1873 Miss 
Broucuton Nancy II. 120 ‘ Algy !’ repeat I, in atone of the 
profoundest, accentedest surprise. 

Accenting (ékse'ntin), vd/. sb. [f. ACCENT v. + 
-ING1.] 

1. A pronouncing with accent or stress. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Jsi. v. xii. {It) perfects the sound 
and gives more sharp accenting. 1653 WALTON Angler 106 
The ill pronunciation or ill accenting of a word in a Sermon 
spoiles it. 

2. The marking of the written accent. 

1661 Boyte Style of H. Script. 129 The strange Mysteries 
they fancy in the strange Accenting of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Original. 

3. Uttering or pronouncing ; intoning. 

1552 Huvoet A dbcedarium, Accenting or trew pronouncyng 
orreadyng: Accentus. 1657 V. May She Life of a Satyrical 
Puppy called Nint 41 O how he weigh’d each word to the 
very poyse of Accenting. 

Accentless (z'kséntlés), a. [f. Accent sb. + 
-LEss.}] Unmarked by accent or emphasis. 

1879 Max Miccerin Academy 5 July 11/1 The Svarita, an 
excellent expedient to break through the ekasruti or mono- 
tonous and accentless recitation prescribed for the Siatras. 

Accentual (aksenti:,al), a. [f. L. accentu-s 
accent +-AL, as if ad. L. *accendualis analogous to 
manuals, visudlis. First in Todd 1818.] Of or 
belonging to accent ; formed by accent, as distinct 
from quantity, as in accenlual tambics, etc., verses 
in which the ancient alternation of long and short 
syllables, is replaced by an alternation of strong and 
weak syllables, as in the versification of English, 
and other modem languages. 

1610 E. Botton in Shaks. Cent. Praise 91 Our tongue hath 
not received dialects or accentuall notes as the Greeke. 1775 
Tyrwuitt Lang. of Chaucer 1. § 10.83 To form any judg- 
ment of the versification of Chaucer, it is necessary that we 
should know the syllabic value of his words and the accent- 
ual value of his syllables. 1837 Hatiam Hest. Lit. :ed. 3) 
I, 27 The latter [poem] is in accentual iambics with a sort of 
monotonous termination in the nature of rhyme. 1870 Low- 
ELL Am. my Books Ser. 11 (1873) 292 Our prosody is accentual 
merely. 1875 WuHitxey Life of Lang. iv. 53 The Germanic 
languages are all characterized by a pretty strong accentual 
stress, 

Accentuality (&ksentiz,eliti).  rare—". 
[wence-wd. f. prec. +-1TY.] The quality of being 
accentual; also in f/. accentual particulars or 
characteristics. 

a@ 1834 Lams Wisc. Wks. 1871, 45x With an insight into the 
accentualities and punctualities of modern Saxon. 

Accentually (%ksentiz,ali), adv. [f. Accent- 
UAL+-L¥2.] In an accentual manner; with due 
attention to accent. ‘ 

1837 Hatam /fist. Li’. 1.1. i. § 34. 31 The stress filling on 
the penultimate, as is the usual case in a Latin pentameter 
verse, accentually read, in our present mode. 
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Accentuate (Xksentizcit), v. [f med. L. 
accentua-re, -atum, £. accentus: see ACCENT, and 
-ATE3, Cf. Fr. accentuer.] 


1. To pronounce, or distinguish with an accent. 

1731 Baitey, Accentuate: to pronounce in reading or 
speaking according to the accent. 1827 Hare Guwesses at 

‘ruth Wl. 212 They [the French] never accentuate their 
words or their feelings: all is in the same key; a cap Is 
charmant, so is Raphael’s Transfiguration, 1880 Pafer § 
Printing Trades Fourn. xxx. 7 You will find that he ac- 
centuates his words .. quite naturally. 

2. To mark with the written accent. 

1846 T. Wricut Ess. on Mid. Ages 1.1.9 The [Anglo-Saxon] 
scribes not only omitted accents, but they often accentuated 
words wrongly. . 

3. fig. To mark strongly, emphasize. 

1865 Lecky Rationalism I. 371 To accentuate strongly the 
antagonism by which human nature is convulsed. 1875 
Hamerton /ntettect. Life vu.v. 254 His marriage would 
strongly accentuate the amateur character of his position. 

Accentuated (&ksentiz cited), pA/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] /:t. Pronounced with or distinguished by 
accent; furnished with written accents. fig. Em- 
phasized, strongly marked. 

1873 A. Fuint Physiol. of Man i.20 If thenerves be examined 
ee che anatomical elements appear in the form of simple 
fibres with strongly accentuated borders. 1873 Symonps Gr#. 
Poets xii. 403 The olive stem retains in youth and middle 
and old age the distinction of finely accentuated form. 

Accentuation (#kse:ntix,é-fan). [ad. med. L. 
accentuation-em intoning, chanting, n. of action f. 
accentuare: see ACCENTUATE. ] 

1. The marking of accent or stress in speech ; the 
use or application of accent. 

1827 Hare Guesses at Truth V1. 208 The Latin... has sub- 
stituted a stately monotonousness for the ever flexible rhythm 
and changing accentuation of the Greek. 1859 DE Quincey 
§Vks. X11. 189 The accentuation of Milton’sage was, in many 
words, entirely different from ours. 1866 FeLtton Axc. 
& Mod, Greece I. iii. 37 It has been recently placed beyond 
a doubt that the Sanscrit system of accentuation is identical 
with that of the Greek. ; 

2. The notation of accents in writing. 

1846 T. Wricut Ess. on Mlid. Ages 1. i. 10 In every [Anglo- 
Saxon] word we ought to know the accentuation. J/od. 
Two Greek words which differ only in accentuation. 

3. Mode of pronunciation ; vocal modulation. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy 347 There was a strong provincial 
accentuation, but, otherwise, the language. . was graceful, 
flowing and declamatory. 1879 A. Tro.tore Couszn Henry 
xiv. 161 Read them one after another.. slowly, but with clear 
accentuation so that every point .. might be understood. 

4. fig. Emphasizing, laying stress or dwelling 
upon, bringing into prominence. 

1875 Stusss Const. Hist. I11. xxi. 501 The constant ‘ accen- 
tuation,’ as it is called, of principles in historical writing, in- 
variably marks a narrow view of truth. 

+Accenty. Obs. rare—'. Irreg. var. of ACCENT. 

1600 TourNneuR 7 vans. Metamorph. (1878) 175 Still tumbles 
forth half-breathed accenties. 

+ Accept (&kse'pt), 2//. a. Obs. [ad. L. accept-us, 
pa. pple. of acc?f-ére to receive, take what is 
offered, f. ac-=ad- to + -cipcre =capére to take.] = 
ACCEPTED. 

1382 WycuiF 2Cor. vi. 2 In tyme accept, or wel plesynge, 
I haue herd thee. 1432-50 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) 1. 
108 Thapostle testifienge, that ‘ thet diedde alle, the promis- 
siones not accepte,’ cx1510 Barciay A/ir. of Good Manners 
(1570) Ej. Suche maners shall thee make.. before all otber 
accept and amiable. 1526 Tinpate Lusi. 75 In suche holy- 
nes and ryghtewesnes that are accept before him, 1599 SHaKs. 
Ifen. V, \V, ii. 82 We will suddenly Passe our accept and 
peremptorie answer. : 

Accept (zksept), v. Pa. pple. at first accept, 
now accepted. [?a. Fr. accepte-r (14th c. acepter), 
ad. L.accepta-re, freq. of accip-cre : see prec. (Wyclif 
may have taken it directly from L.)] genx. To take 
or receive what is offcred. Hence, 

1. To take or receive (a thing offered) willingly, 
or with consenting mind; to receive (a thing or 
person) with favour or approval, e.g. to receive as 
a prospective husband. 

¢1380 Wycuir Eng. IWks. (1879) 257 Pes foure witnessis weren 
acceptid of be holy gost. 1461-83 Ord. for Royat Househ. 
54 Wardes.. take..allwey lyveres of mete & drinke & other 
hy the Thesaurere of houshold tyll they be accepted to theyre 
landes or elles solde by the Kinge. 1494 Fasyan in. lvii. 37 
‘They made humble request to the kynge that he wolde accept 
theym vynto his grace. 1525 Lp. Berners /7oissart 11. 
Ixxxvil, 257 He sente letters of defyaunce..whiche were 
noth ynge pleasaunt accepted ofthe Kynge. 1535 CoverDALE 
Meat. i. 13 Ye haue hrought me in a meatofferynge, shulde I 
accepte it of youre honde? 1596 Suaks. Merch, Ven. vii. 109 
You should refuse to performe your Father's will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. did. 1v. ii. 9g His ring 1 doe 
accept most thankfully. 1719 YounG Busiris 1. i. (1757) 32 
My tord, | want the courage to accept What far transcends 
my merit. 1782 Cowrer Lect. 18 Nov. Wks. 1876, 121 Accept, 
therefore, your share of their gratitude. 1802 SouTHEY 
Thalaba v. 39 Hear me, Angels! so may Ileaven Accept, 
and mitigate your penitence. 1880 M. Pattison Afi/ton 55 
The girl herself conceived an equal repugnance to the husband 
she had thoughtlessly accepted. 1882 Daztly Tet. 17 May, 
(Cricket.) Leslie gave an easy chance to M‘Donnell at slip, 
which was not accepted. 

2. To accept the person or face of : To receive 
any one’s advances with favour, to treat him as a 
perséna grata, to favour him (esf. on corrupt 
grounds, as personal attractions, rank, influence, 
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power to bribe). Hence to accept persons: To 
show (corrupt) partiality or favouritism. [A He- 
braism 3°25 Nw3 wdsa’ Phanim ‘to accept the face,’ 
literally rendered in N. T. Gr. tpoowroaAnmreiy, and 
in Vulgate acceptdre person-ant, -as, whence it has 
passed into Eng. theological language. ] 

61360 Wyciir De Dotactone Ecct.104 For Crist may not 
of his ry3twisnes pus accepte persones. 1535 CoVERDALE 
1 Esd.iv. 39 The trueth accepteth no personnes, it putteth 
no difference betwixte rych or poore. 1611 Brae ¥oé xiil. 10 
He will surely reprooue you, if yee doe secretly accept per- 
sons. — Gat. iit 6 God accepteth no mans person. [WyctiF, 
God takitb not the persoone of man. Tinpate, God loketh 
onnoman’s person, CovERDALE, God loketh not on the out- 
warde appearaunce of men. Cranmer, God loketh on the 
outward appearaunce of no man. Geneva, God loketh on 
no man’s person. Rueims, God accepteth not the person of 
man.] 

3. To receive as sufficient or adequate ; hence, to 
admit, agree to, believe. 

1530 Patsar. 416, I accepte, or take in worthe, or alowe ? 
I accepte all his commaundementes in good worthe. 1534 
Wuittintox Tuély’s Of. (1540) 1. 167 These thre bokes 
shall be accept and taken as straungers or gestes amonge 
the commentaryes and workes of Cratippus. 165: Hosses 
Leviathan u. xxi. 114 He hath Libertie to accept the con- 
dition. 1729 Burwitr Ox New Test. Mark xii. 44 God Al- 
mighty accepts the will of those that give cheerfully. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. App. 530 A fact which we may 
surely accept on the authority of the Biographer. ‘fod. His 
apology was not accepted. To accept the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of the atonement, the evolution theory, etc. 

Law. To accept service of a writ: to agree to 
consider as valid its informal delivery. 

4. To take formally (what is offered) with con- 
templation of its consequences and obligations ; to 
take upon oneself, to undertake as a responsibility. 

1524 Wotsey in Strype’s Zect. Alem. (1721) I. 81 They shall 
have little leisure either to mind or accept the seige of 
Calais. 1530 Patscr. 416, I accepte, or take in bande. 1728 
Pore Duzc.1.167 Osborne and Curl accept the glorious strife. 
1869 Hook Lives of A rchbps. 1. vii. 368 His disinclination to 
accept the office was real and sincere. 1880 M. Parmison 
Mitton 94 The post was offered him, but would he accept it? 

“| In the preceding senses accept is frequently fol- 
lowed by of. 

1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 22 They sent defiance to each 
other.. Both of them accepted of it. 1611 BisLe 2 Macc. 
xiii. 24 And [the King] accepted well of Maccabeus, made 
him principall gouernor. 1722 De Fore Hist. Plague 71 Wf 
he would accept of that lodging he might haue it. 1792 T. 
JeFrerson f4ritings (1859) III. 456 There are some hopes 
they will accept of peace. 1818 0. Rev. XVIII. 459 He will 
not accept of the text as adopted by his predecessors. 

5. Comm. To accept a bill or draft (said of the 
person to whom the bill or letter of exchange is 
addressed, or one who takes his place, or accepts 
‘for the honour’ of the drawer or endorser): to 
acknowledge formally its receipt or presentation, 
and undertake the liability or obligation to meet it 
when due; to agree or promise to pay. 

The acceptor usually writes the word ‘ Accepted’ with his 
signature on the face of the document; adding the date, when 
the latter affects the date of payment. 

1665 S. Binc in Ellis Orig. Lett. nu. 310, IV. 24 Trading 
strangely ceaseth, and bills of Exchange are not accepted. 
1848 Mix Pot. Econ. (1876) 1. xi. § 3. 312 A bill of exchange 
.. when accepted by the debtor, that is authenticated by his 
signature, becomes an acknowledgment of debt. 

b. absol. 

a 1845 Hoop Sniffing a Birthday vii, I'm free to give my 
10U, Siga, draw, accept, as majors do. 

Acceptability (&kseptabi'liti). [ad. late L. 
acceptabilitat-em (used in scholastic theology, Du 
Cange), n. of state f. acceptabilis. See ACCEPTABLE. | 
The quality of being acceptable ; = ACCEPTABLE- 
NEss, which is the commoner form. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy Comm. i. § 3. 48 For the obtain- 
ing the grace and acceptability of repentance. — Hs. 111. 
Serm. 10 Praying with his heart and with the acceptabilities 
ofa good life, 1850 W. Irvinc Goldsmith xxv. 253 Endeavour- 
ing by the aid of dress to acquire that personal acceptability 
.. which nature had denied him. 

Acceptable (&kse'ptab’l, xkséptab’l), a. [a. 
Fr. acceptable, ad. L.acceptabil-is, vbl. adj. Lacceptare. 
See Accept and -ABLE. Orig. pronounced, accord- 
ing to the analogy of words in -é/e from Fr. and L., 
acceptable, and so in all poets to the present day; 
but from the tendency to treat it as a direct deriva- 
tive from the vb. acce'ft, as in advi'sable, mista k- 
able, dentable, understandable, the pronunciation 
acceptable is now more prevalent. So with the 
derivatives acceptably, -ableness. Sometimes com- 
pared acceptadbler, -est.] Capable, worthy, or likely 
to be accepted or gladly received ; hence, pleasing, 
agreeable, gratifying, or welcome. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sowipn. T, 205 Oure prayeres .. Ben to the 
hihe God mor acceptable Than youres. 1447 BoKENHAM 
Lyuys of Scyntys (1835) 280 That the acceptabyllere the 
sacryfyse of hyr preyers to God myht alwey be. 1535 
CoverDALe Afic. vi.6 What acceptable thynge shal I offre 
vuto the Lorde? 2611 Brare Deet. xxxiii. 24 And of Asher 
hee scid,.. Let him be acceptable to his brethren. 1667 
Mitton ?.Z. x. 139 This woman, whom thou mad’st to be 
my help..So fit, so acceptable, so divine. 1738 WESLEY 
Psalms (1765) cxviil, x. Now, send us now thy saving Grace, 
Make this the acceptable Hour. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith 

) xxix. 283 He was becoming more and more acceptable in 
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ladies’ eyes. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exite 1.74 
Found acceptable to the world instead Of others of that 
name. 1861 Dickens Gt. E-xfec. vill. 36 The bread and 
meat were acceptable, and the beer was warming. 

Acceptableness (zkse-ptib’Inés, see prec.). 
[f. prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being acceptable, 
or agreeable to a receiver, entertainer, hearer, etc. 

1611 Cotar., Agreabteté, Agreeablenesse, acceptablenesse. 
1648 Etkon Basilike 120 A greater Blessing & acceptableness 
attends those Duties which are rightly performed. 1865 Sa. 
Rev. 4 Nov. 573 Announcing his own acceptableness b’ 
repeating the churchwarden’s praises of his last Sunday’s 
homily. 1877 Moztey Univ. Serm. it 29 Love..is what 
gives the character of acceptableness to all our actions. 

Acceptably (&kseptabli), adv. [f. AccEPTABLE 
+-LY2, The accent varies, as in ACCEPTABLE; 
Southey has acceptably.] In an acceptable or 
agreeable manner ; so as to be accepted; so as to 
give satisfaction. 

1535 CoverDALE Eccdus. xliv. 16 Enoch walked right & ac- 
ceptably before the Lorde. 1611 Biste ed. xii. 28 Let vs 
haue grace, whereby wee may serue God acceptably. 1829 
Soutuey Al for Love i. Wks. VII. 153 And Heaven accept- 
ably receive His costliest sacrifice. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
87 Tbe glare of the sun being acceptably veiled at intervals. 

Acceptance (#kse'ptans). [a.OFr. acceptance, 
f. accepter 5 see ACCEPT and -ANCE.] 

1. The act or fact of accepting, or taking what is 
offered, whether as a pleasure, a satisfaction of 
claim, or a duty. 

1596 SPENSER State of /reZ.(J.) By the acceptance of his 
sovereignty, they also accepted of his laws. 1607 Suaks. 
Coriot, it. iit 9 If he tel vs his Noble deeds, we must also tell 
him our Noble acceptance of them. 1667 Mitton ?.Z. v. 
531 Our voluntarie service he requires, Not our necessitated, 
such with him Findes no acceptance. @1764 R. Lioyp The 
Poet Wks. 1774 II. 21 The mob his kind acceptance begs Of 
dirt, and stones, and addle-eggs. 1876 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. 
IL. App. 531 William or his advisers may .. have pressed the 
acceptance of tbe crown on Eadward. 

2. esp. Favourable reception. a. Of persons. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. Ven. 1v. L164, I neuer knewe so yong a 
body, with so old a head. I leaue him to your gracious ac- 
ceptance. 1611 Corer. A/algrace.. bad acceptance, ill 
opinion. 1814 SoutHey Roderick vii Wks. 1X.71 That vow 
hath been pronounced .. whereby we stand For condemna- 
tion or acceptance. 1882 Daity Tet. Mar. 9 The vocalist .. 
sang with marked acceptance. . : 

b. Of things: Favourable consideration, approval ; 
and hence, of statements, theories, etc.: Mental 
assent, belief. 

1669 Perys Diary (1877) V. 452 It did meet with the Duke 
of York’s acceptance & well-liking. 1779 Newton Bk. of 
Praise (Gold. Tr. Ser.) 52 By Thee my prayers Sapp 
gain Although with sin defiled. 1794 Sutuvan View of 
Nat. Il. 230 Recommend tbem to the belief and acceptance 
of all reasonable persons, 1854 Farapay £xf, Res. lv. 470 
The assertion finds acceptance in every rank of society. 1880 
Carpenter in 19th Cent. No. 38. 602 The probability of their 
volcanic origin seems so strong as to justify its full acceptance. 

c. Acceptance of persons : undue favour on personal 
grounds, partiality. See ACCEPT 2, ACCEPTION 2. 

1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. TV. 580 A Sovereign who had 
sworn that he. . would do justice, witbout acceptance of 
persons. 

3. The state or condition of being accepted. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Lug. (1739) 1. V. 12 She first brought 
Austin into acceptance with the King. 1714 T. Ettwoop 
Life(1765) 72, | found acceptance with the Lord. 1745 WEs- 
LEY Ausw. to Church 17 Can we deny, That Holiness is a 
Condition of Final Acceptance? mee. 

4. The sense in which a word or expression is ac- 
cepted or taken; understood signification. rare. 
(More usually ACCEPTATION 4.) 
= a@1716 SoutH (J.) An assertion, most certainly true, thougb, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only false but odious. 
1857 S. Osporn QOuedah xvii. 237 Neither Jadee nor I were 
sportsmen in the proper acceptance of the word. 

5. The quality of-being accepted or acceptable ; 
acceptableness, agreeableness. 

1593 Martowe Dido in. iti.926 Love and duty led him on 
perhaps To press beyond acceptance to your sight. 1666 
SoutH Ser. Tit. ii.15 Wks. 1715 1. 197 Some Men cannot 
be Fools with so good Acceptance as others. 1868 BrowNinG 
Ring & Bk. 837 The Canon! We caress him.. A man of 
such acceptance. 

G6. Comm. (See AccEPT v. 5.) a. The act of form- 
ally accepting the liability to pay a bill of ex- 
change when due; the formal engagement to pay 
it. b. The bill itself when ‘accepted’ by A.B. is 
termed 4.8.’s Acceptance. 

1682 J. Scartett Stile of Exch. 59 Acceptance must be de- 
manded of him only, to whom the Bill is directed. 1865 
TrarFrorD G. Gerth 11. ii. 30 There is scarcely a business man 
.-the aim and object of whose life is not to get his ac- 
ceptances into circulation. 1866 Crump Banking v. 117 
Acceptance... signifies an engagement on the part of the 
drawee to meet the bill in money when it falls due. 

7.Zaw. An agreeing to the act or contract of 
another (as a predecessor in office or agent) by 
some act which amounts to a recognition or ap- 
proval of the same, and binds the person in law. 

1574 tr. Littfeton'’s Tenures 99 b, A man shal have none 
advantage by suche release that shalbe againste his owne 
propre acceptance. 1691 Brount Law Dict.s.v. Acceptance 
1s..a tacite kind of agreeing to some former Act done by 
another, which might have been undone or avoided. : 

Acceptancy (&kse:ptinsi). [f. Accept, as if 
ad. L. *acceptantia. See -ncy.] Willingness to re- 
ceive, Teceptiveness. 


ACCEPTANT. 


1856 Mrs. Browninc Azr. Leigh ii. 1057 Here's a proof of 
gift, But here's no proof, sir, of acceptancy. 

Acceptant (#kse'ptant), a. and sd. [a. Fr. ac- 
ceptant adj. and sb., properly pr. pple. of accepter 
to accept.] 

A. adj. Willingly receiving (what is offercd), re- 


ceptive. Const. of. 

1851 Ruskin Mod, Painters 11. 11. 2. iii. § x8 Too painful to 
be endured even by the most acceptant mind. 1866 — E¢h. 
of Dust 152 Angelico merely takes his share of this inherit- 
ance, and applies it in the tenderest way to subjects that 
are peculiarly acceptant of it. F 

+ B. sé. One who accepts, or takes what is offered ; 
an accepter. sfec. The acceptor of a bill. Ods. 

1596 CHAPMAN //fad vu. Argt. 3 Nine Greeks stand up ac- 
ceptants every one, But lot selects strong Ajax Telamon. 
1682 J. Scartett Stile of F-xch. 41 \f the Draught be for the 
account of the Drawer.., it isnot necessary that he advise the 
Acceptant of the course. 

Acceptation (&k:sépté'-fan). [a. Fr. accepta- 
tion (1qgth c. in Littré) ad. late L. acceptation-em, 
n. of action f. acceptdre ; see ACCEPT.] 

+1. gex. The action of taking, or receiving, what is 
offered, whether by way of favour, satisfaction, or 
duty; reception ;=ACCEPTANCE 1. Odés. 

1426 Past, Lett. 7 1. 25 By this acceptacion of this bys- 
shopricke, he hath pryved hym self of the title that he 
claymed. 1528 GarpINER in Pocock’s Ree. Ref 1. li. 133 
Temper it so as might further the acceptation of this Com- 
mission. 1635 J. Haywarp BSaxish'd Virg. 219 Upon ac- 
ceptation of this last courteous proffer, they mount up. 1692 
Benttey Boyle Lect. ix. 326 Without his Satisfaction there is 
no Remission of Sins nor Acceptation of Repentance. 

2. csp. Favourable reception ;= ACCEPTANCE 2, 
which is now in this sense the usual word. 


+a. Of persons. Obs. 

1567 Triad of Treasure (1850) 5 Though the style be bar- 
barous.. our author desireth your gentle acceptation. 1658 
Wh, Duty of Man i. xii. 31 You cannot deceive God, nor 
gain acceptation from him by anything which is not perfectly 
hearty and unfeigned. 

b. Of things: Favourable reception, approval ; 
hence, assent, acquiescence, belief. 

r61r Biste 1 7iz.i.15 This is a faithfull saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation. 1651 Honses Leviathan 1. xiv. 69 
Without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 1803 
Max. Epcewortn A/anufact. (1831) i.73 Their cards of accept- 
ation were sbewn in triumph. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. 
Lit. (1878) x. 318 What else can explain the large acceptation, 
which a poem like ‘ Gray’s Elegy’ found at once? 1881 J. A. 
Brown in Nature XXIII. 559 That hypothesis will have a 
better claim to acceptation. 

te. Acceptation of persons:= ACCEPTION 2. Obs. 

1565 JEweL Nepl. to Harding (1611) 387 God..hath no 
acceptation, or choice of persons. 

-3. The state of being accepted or acceptable ; 


acceptableness, regard. arch, = ACCEPTANCE 3. 

1594 Hooker £ect. Pol. 1. (T.) Some things .. are notwith- 
standing of so great dignity and acceptation with God. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 110 Elbow roome in the world, acceptation 
with our betters, c 1800 Kirke Wuite Lett, (1837) 248 Not 
only to secure your own acceptation. 

4. The sense in which a word or sentence is ac- 
cepted or received ; the received meaning. 

1614 Raceicu Hist, World 1. 243 Which Nationall Law, 
according to divers acceptations.. may be sometime taken 
for a Species of the Naturall, sometime of the Humane. 
1690 Locke Hum. Underst, (1695) \v. i. 302 It is necessary 
first, to consider the different acceptations of the word 
Knowledge. 21754 Fietpinc Remedy of Afi. Wks. 1775 IX. 
254 In its common and vulgar acceptation it [Philosophy] 
signifies, tbe search after Wisdom, 1830 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) I, 286 War, in the acceptation of modern pub- 
licists, is self-defence against reform. 

+5. Acceptation of a bill of exchange=Accept- 
ANCE 6. Obs. 

1622 G, Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 400 [He] doth come to 
him vpon whom the said Bill was directed, and desireth his 
promise of acceptation. 

Acce'ptativeness, rave—°. [f. acceptative 
(not cited), f L. acceptat- ppl. stem of accepta-re ; 
see AccEPT and -IvE.] Tendency to give acceptance 
to statements. Prob. only in loc. cit. 

1870 SMitH Sy#. §& Antonyms, Credutity, Syn. Gullibility, 
Simplicity, Acceptativeness. 


= ial (&kse*ptéd), pp/. a. [f. Accert v. + 
-ED, 


1. Received as offered ; well-received ; approved. 

1493 Petronylla 26 She was acceptyd so in the lordys sight 
To be noumbryd one of the maydyns fyue Afore Jhesu that 
bare their laumpys light. 1611 BisLe 1 Sam. xviil. 5 And he 
{David} was accepted in the sight of all the people. 1814 
Soutuey Roderick vii. Wks. 1X. 73 The royal Goth Had 
offer'd his accepted sacrifice. 1879 TourcEE Fool's Errand 
xxii. 129 Ideas at variance with the accepted creed. 

+2. Hence, satisfactory, acceptable. Oés. 

@ 1500 Songs on Costume (1849) 54 Humylyté.. Most ac- 
cepted was onto the Deyté. 1611 Biste 2 Cor. vi. 2 Beholde, 
now is the accepted time. 1677 Hate Contemfpl. 1. 49 And 
surely, the first fruits of our Lives .. are best accepted to him. 

Acceptedly (kse-ptédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY?.] In the accepted manner: hence, +a. accept- 
ably, welcome (ods.); b. according to common 
acceptation, admittedly. 

1599 Jonson £v, Man out of Hum.1.ti.g2 It [payment] comes 
more acceptedly, than if you gave ‘hem a new-yeeres gift. 
1872 in A thenzxum 5 Oct. 435/3 No statesman.. would dare to 
use a sentence out of their acceptedly divine Revelation, as 
having now a literal authority over them. 
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Accepter (kse‘ptoi). [f. Accerr v.+-ER1. 
Now the general word ; Acceptor the older form 
is retained in special senses.]} One who accepts, 
or receives what is offered or presented. sdtccefter 
of persons or faces, a Judge who is influenced by the 
personal acceptableness of individuals, one who 
shows partiality on personal grounds. See Ac- 
CEPTION 2. 

1585 Apr. Sanpys Serv, (1841) 226 God is no accepter of 
persons. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xlv. 349 The 
giver and accepter are principally answerable in an unjust 
donation, 1860 TRENcH Serm, in Westm. Abbey xv. 176 He 
now is.. the justifier and accepter of the ungodly. 


Acceptilate (zkse'ptilcit), v. [f. AccerriLa- 
TION, as if this originated in a L. vb. acceptila-re, 
acceptilét-um, which had no existence.} A technical 
phrase in writers on Rom. law, for discharging an 


obligation by acceptilatio. 
1880 MuiRuEAD Gaius 441 Whether a debt could be partially 


-acceptilated was matter of dispute. 


Acceptilation (#kse:ptil2' fon). [ad. L. accep- 
tilation-em, properly accepti /atio an accounting of 
a thing as received.] A technical term in Roman 
law, ‘importing the remission of a debt by an ac- 
quittance from the creditor testifying the receipt 
of money which has never been paid.’ J. Alsofig. 
in a theological sense, free remission. 

1562-3 Foxe 4. & AV. (1596) 993/2, I neither am, neither 
shall be able to requite ae your lordships most. special 
kindnesse .. unlesse I shoulde use that ciuill remedie called 
in law acceptilation, 1656 Jer. Tayvtor Answ. fo Bp. of 
Rochester (R.) Our justification which comes by Christ is by 
imputation and acceptilation, by grace and favour. 1880 
MuirRHEAD Gaius 241 An obligation is also extinguished by 
acceptilation, which is as it were an imaginary payment. 

Accepting (&kse'ptin), v4/. sd. [f. AccerT v. + 
-InG1.] The action of taking or receiving what is 
offered or presented ; acceptance, reception. dcccpt- 
ing of faces or persons of men: partiality, undue 
favour; see ACCEPT 2, ACCEPTION 2. 

1877. Bullinger, Decades (1592) 193 One of these twovices, 
which so infecteth the mindes of Judges. . is the accepting 
of faces, or respect of persons. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. 
Fam, Ep. Wks. 1711, 156 Your chearful accepting of such 
like essays heretofore. od, John’s accepting of the ap- 
pointment. 

Accepting (&kse'ptin), Af/. a. [f. Accerr v.+ 
-Inc?.] That accepts or has accepted. 

1718 Pore //rad xv. 438 Presumptuous Troy mistook the 
accepting sign, 1861 GéscuHEN for. Exch. 55 The value of 
money in the accepting country. . 

+Acception (&kse‘pfan). Obs. [ad. L. acception- 
-cm, n. of action f. accept- ppl. stem of accipére ; 
see Accept. Used by Wyclif to translate the Vulg. 
acceptio persénadrum (Rom, ii. 11, ete.) acceptzon 
of persons, a phrase occurring hundreds of times 
down to 1700, when it was supplanted by Accrpr- 
ING, ACCEPTANCE. In the general sense of Ac- 
CEPTANCE = reception, the word is rather rare; but 
in that of AccEPTATION =signification, in regular 
use from 6 till the beginning of 8. Cf. Fr. acception, 
which has likewise yielded to acceftation in the 
general] sense, but still remains in senses 2 and 3, 
acception de personne, acception d’un mot.) 

1. The act of accepting; the receiving or taking 
of anything presented ; acceptance, reception. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 427/1 To euerichone [he] rendryd 
his owne by right withoute ony accepcion or takyng of 
money. 1578 Lyte Niewe Herbalt Pref.2 Most humbly 
craving a favourable acception hereof. 1624 J. Smitu Vir- 
ginia Vv. 194 Acknowledgement and acception of all resident 
Gouernours. 1662 H. Stusse /udian Nectar i. 5 The uni- 
versal acception of this drink amongst the most sober. 

2. Acception of persons or faces. [A Hebrew 
phrase DID NWID massé phanim, ‘accepting of 
the face,’ verbally rendered in Gr. rposwmoAnyia, 
L. acceptio fersonx, -arum, the latter simply adapted 
in Fr. and Eng.) The receiving of the personal 
advances of any one with favour; Aesce, corrupt 
acceptance, or favouritism, due to a person’s rank, 
relationship, influence, power to bribe, etc. See 
AccEpT 2. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1382 Wyctir Xo2.ii11 For accepciouns of persoones, that 
is, to putte oon bifore another withoute desert, is not anentis 
God. [Tinpate parcialyte, CRANMER and 1611 respect, Rheims 
acception.] 1494 Fanyan vi.clxi. 154 He shuld purpose the 
sothe & trowthe withoute accenaay of parsonys, and pon- 
ysshe mysdoers, as well the ryche as the poore. 1677 GaLe 
Crt. of Gentiles 11. 1v. 372 Acception of persons has place 
only where . . any favors one more than another. 

3. The accepted or received meaning or signifi- 
cation of a word or phrase ;= ACCEPTATION 4. 

1543 Necessary Doctrine B, Faythe in the fyrst acception, 
is consydered as it is a seuerall gifte of God by it selfe. 1612 
T.Taytor 7ztus i. 7.(1619) 121 The Apostle’s argument and 
context can admit no other acception. 1651 Baxter [uf 
Bapt. 186 That is the common acception, in six hundred 
places it is so taken. 1711 J. GREENWoop Exg. Gram. 86 
This Acception of the term. 

“| Acception is frequently found for ExcEPTION, 
with which it was phonetically confounded. 

Acceptive (kse‘ptiv), a. [f. AccerT v. +-IVE, 
as if ad. L. *acceptivus. Cf. deceptive.) 


ACCESS. 


1. passively. Fit or suitable for acceptance ; ap- 
propriate. 

1596 Cuapman [dad vu.85 Myself will use acceptive darts, 
And arm against him. c18sr Mrs. Browsixc Loved Once 
And yet that word of ‘Once’ Is humanly acceptive. 

+2. actively. Having a tendency to accept, rcady 
to accept ; receptive of things offered. Ods. 

1601 Jonson Poéfaster 1. iv. 74 Please you to be acceptive 
Be Yes sir, feare not; I shall accept. 1609 — Case is Alt, 
u. vil, 76 The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to 
applaud any meritable work. 1653 Krome City Wr? 1. iii. 
350 Yo, Reccived they my Jewells? Cra. Yes, they prov'd 
acceptive. 

Acceptor (hse pta1, -t6:1), also 4-6 acceptour. 
[a. Anglo-r. acceptour, ad. 1. acceptor-em n. of 
agent, f. acceft- ppl. stem of accipére to receive ; see 
Accept. This is the older form of the word, found 
in Wyclif, afterwards replaced by or refashioned as 
ACCEPTER ; in recent times it has been restored in 
a special sense, and is somctimes also, after the L., 
used in the general sense.]} 

1. One who accepts ;=ACCEPTER. 

1382 Wvciur dcfs x. 34 For god is not acceptour of per- 
sones. 1865 Athenzum No. 1979. 434/1 The interpretation 
.- has found innumerable acceptors. 

2. He who accepts a bill of exchange, or formally 
undertakes its payment when due. 

1776 A. Smitun Wealth of Nat, 1. 1. ii. 309 1f, when the bill 
becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it. 1868 Rocekrs 
Pol, Econ. (ed. 3) xi. 150 The Bill of Exchange .. is an order 
written by the drawer and addressed to the acceptor. 


+ Acce‘rse, v. Ols. rave—'. [ad. L. accers-cre 
to summon ; perh. only in loc. cit.) To summon. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. /V, an. 10(R.) The Erle of War- 
wicke .. thereupon accersed and called together his army. 


+ Accersi‘ted, fa. pple. Obs. rare. [f. L 
accersit-us, pa. pple. of accersére to summon + -ED ; 
perh. only used in loc. cit.} Summoned, sent for. 


1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 475 Your realme to the whiche 
you be.. by your people accercited & vocated unto. 


Access (z’ksés, &kse‘s). Forms: 4 acces ; 4-7 
accesse ; 5— access ; and in the special sense Iv: 
4 axcesse, axcess ; 5 axces, axesse, axez, aksis; 
5-6 axes, axis; 6 axys, acceys. [In sense 1v, the 
earliest in Eng., a. Fr. accés, OFr. aces, aceis :—L. 
accéss-us, acoming unto, vbl. sb. f. accéd-ere to come 
to: see AccEDE. In this sense the word soon re- 
ceived the Eng. accent access, whence the spellings 
axes, axts, etc., above. In its more general senses 
app. taken direct from L. accéss-us chiefly after 
1500, and retaining the pronunc. acce'ss in all the 
poets of 6-8 ; but a-ccess is given by Sheridan 1789, 
rejected by Smart 1857, used by Tennyson 1864, 
and is now apparently the more usual, as more 
distinct from excess. Cf. vece-ss, success ; abscess, 
process. Like variety of usage prevails as to 
access-ary, -ory, and their derivatives, though in 
these it is more common to accent the first syllable.] 

I. Coming to or towards; approaching. 

+1. The action of going or coming to or into; 
coming into the presence of. or into contact with; 
approach, entrance. (Const. iz¢0, unto, to.) Obs. 

1528 GarDINER in Pocock Rec. RE I. xlvii. 90 How to use 
and order ourself at our access to the pope's presence. 1682 
Grew Anat. Plants 10 Lest its new access into the ayr should 
shrivel it. 1699 Gartu Dispensary 1. (1706) 2 The Goddess 
-. shuns the great access of vulgareyes. 1718 Pore //iad xiv. 
195 Safe from access of each intruding power. 19721 STRYPE 
Eccl. Mem. 1.138 He kept an honourable post here: and had 
great access of gentlemen to him. 

2. The habit or power of getting near or into con- 


.tact with ; entrance, admittance, admission (0 the 


presence or use of). 

1382 Wycuir Xo. v.2 By whom we han accesse, or ny3 
goynge to. 1534 Polyd. Vere., Eng. Hist. (1846) 1.23 Thus 
crowse have free accesse to these bighe trees. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. of Abuse (Arb.) 39 How many times hath accesse to 
Theaters beene restrayned. 1600 Suaks. 1.1.2. 1.1.98 He 
is heere at the doore, and importunes accesse to you. 1772 84 
Cook Vayages (1790) 1V. 1192 These voyages have facilitated 
the access of ships into the Pacific Ocean. 1864 TENNYSON 
Aytm., F, 503 Those at home.. Then closed her access to the 
wealthier farms. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. viii. 180 
Some office which.. gave him close access to the person of 
his princely nephew. 1879 Luspock Sc. Lect. xi. 39 This pre- 
vents the access of ants and other small creeping insects. 

3. The state or faculty of being approached ; 
accessibility. 

1425 WyNToun Cron. v. ill. 21 He gret repayre amang baim 
mad; Be sic access he kend wele. 1559 A/yrroure for Mag. 
(ed. 2) xiii. 1 Disdayne not prynces easye accesse. 1662 GER- 
BIER Princ. 13 The Staires..are..of so easie an Accesse, as 
that Travellers do ascend them on Horse-back. 1791 BosweEit 
Fohnson (1816) 1. 244 He insisted on Lord Chestertield’s 
general affability and easiness of access. 1870 Yeats -Va’. 
fist. Comm. 89 Markets are so difficult of access, that much 
wealth is wasted. , 

4. The action of coming towards, coming, ap- 
proach, advance. Contrasted with recess. 

1610 HEALEY Aug. City of God (1620) v. vi. 193 We see the 
alteration of the year by the Sunnes accesse and departure. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. of Earth (1723) Vi. 279 The Sea, 
by this Access and Recess, shuffling the empty Shells. 1843 

~ Martineau Endeav. after Chr. Life (1£76) 506 The Rain- 

ow interpreted by the prism... painting the access and recess 
of his thought. 


ACCESSARILY. 


+5. A coming to work or business, an assembling 
or meeting of a body. The access and vecess of Par- 


liament. Ods. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed V1. 1584/1 A briefe report 
of the second accesse .. and of the answer made in the name 
of the lords of the parlement. 1647 May Hest. /’ard. 11.1. 3 
Before the Accesse and meeting again of the Parliament. 

+6. A coming to office, dignity, or sovereignty ; 
arrival at the throne ;= ACCESSION 3. Ods. 

1641 Cuarces I Let. to ¥udges 5 July 3 Our Accesse to the 
Crowne. 1650 J. Hatt Paradoxes 23 Many Princes have 
sweetened and disguised the memory of their accesse to 
Government. 1759 Martin Nat. Hist. 1.247 Their first Access 
to their Dignity. 

II. A way or means of approach. 

7. An entrance, channel, passage, or doorway. 

1642 Howett For. Trazv.14 They.. have not those obvious 
accesses and contiguity of situation. 1670 Mitton fist. Brit. 
u. Wks. 1847, 484 The Accesses of the Island were wondrously 
fortify'd. 1725 Pore Odyssey vi. 51 Now all accesses to the 
dome are fill’d. 1832 Scotr Anne of Ge7. it. 25 If there be 
actually such a pass, there must be an access to it somewhere. 


fig. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. (1640) Pref. 17 We doe heere, in 
the Accesse to this work, Poure forth humblest and most 
ardent supplications toGod. 1720 Rowe Amd, Step-Mother 
Prol. 7 The Poet does his Art employ, The soft Accesses of 
your Souls to try. 1878 R. W. Date Ou Preaching vii. 216 
We ought to try.. every possible access to the conscience. 


IIT. A coming as an addition. 
8. The coming of anything as an addition; ad- 
herence, addition, increase, growth. Now almost 


obs. and replaced by AccEssION. 

1576 Lamparoe Peramd, Kent (1826) 272 The death of this 
one man [Becket].. brought thereunto more accesse of esti- 
mation and reverence. 1610 Gwittim Disfl. Herald, (1660) 
i. xxvi. 258 They had in them neither accesse nor defect. 
1667 Mitton P?. Z. 1x. 310, I from the influence of thy looks 
receive Access in every virtue. 1728 Newton Chronol. 
Amended 10 The Philistims, strengthned by the access of 
the Shepherds, conquer Israel. 1869 Puituirs Vesuv. ix. 261 
The liquid mass of rock is always ready to be poured out 
upon the access of adequate pressure. 1881 BrRoADHOUSE 
Mus, Acoustics 270 Their varying rates bring about, at regu- 
lar intervals, an access of tone, when the crests of the waves 
correspond, and a diminution of tone when the crest of one 
coincides with the trough of the other. — 

IV. A coming on or attack of illness, anger, etc. 

9. A coming on of illness or disease, especially of 


sudden illness ; an attack or fit. 

c1325 £. E. Addit. Poems C. 325 Pacces of anguych wat3 hid 
in mysawle. 1423 James I Avugs Quairu. xviii, Bot tho 
began myn axis and turment. @1597 ‘Chaucer's Dreme’ 
Wks. 1855, 56 The peyne, and the plesaunce, Which was to 
meaxesand hele. 1656 Ripctey /ract. Phys. 139 Let meat be 
given at the time of the least accesse. 1678 BuTLER Hudtbras 
un. ii. 822 Relapses make Diseases More desp’rate than their 
first Accesses. 1748 Harttey Odserv. on Man wi. § 1.7.55 
In the Access of most Fevers the Patient is listless & sleepy. 
1821 G. Ticknor Life, Lett. § Fourn. 1. xvii. 334 He had had 
an access of paraly'sis the afternoon previous. 1862 TRENCH 
AMfiracles xxvii. 368 These accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment. 

+10. spec. Anague fit; ague, intermitting fever. Ods. 

1374 CnHaucer 7voylus uu. 1316 A charme.. The whiche 
can helen the of thyn accesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
(1495) Vil. Xxxvili, 252 Fyrste the cold and therafter the heete 
and euery daye axes, yet worse, for some daye comith double 
axes. 1459 Paston Lett.970 111. 426, I was falle seek with an 
axe3. 1475 AUOELAY Poems 47 Aseke man, That is y-schakyd 
and schent with the aksis. 1493 Petvrouylla 45 And Petronilla 
quaketh in hir accesse. a 1500 Lancelot of the Lath (1865) 2 
So be the morow set I was a-fyre In felinge of the access hot 
and colde. 1527 L. Axorew tr. Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters 
Aij, The same water .. is good for the dayly axces or febres, 
1751 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Ague, The cure [of Ague] is usually 
begun with anemetic ofipecacuanha, anhour before theaccess. 

ll. fg. An outburst ; a sudden fit of anger or other 


passion. (Modem, after Fr. accés.) 

1781 J. Moore /taly (1790) II. Ixi. 214 These accesses and 
intervals [of thunder and explosion] continued with varied 
force. 1815 SoutHey inQ. Rev. XIII. 10 In a fresh access of 
jealousy, [he] plunged a dagger into her heart. 1878 Bosw. 
Saitu Carthage 56 He gave him [his brother] over, in an 
access of sublime patriotism, to the death he had deserved. 

" Access is frequently found written for Excgss, 
chiefly by phonetic confusion; but the senses also 
approach in 8 above; see quot. of date 1610. 

Accessarily (z‘ksésarili, &ksesarili), adv. [f. 
AccESSAhyY a. +-LY2.] After the manner of an acces- 
sary; also (less correctly) for ACCESSORILY. 

1623 Minsneu, Accessoriamténte, accessarily, consentingly. 

Accessariness (xksésarinés, 2Xkse-sirinés). 
[f. AccEssaRy a.+-NnxESS.] The state or quality of 
being accessary; concurrence, privity. 

1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes u.vi.60 Shee .. doth vindicate 
all refractory damosels, from the least accessarinesse or lyable- 
nesse of guilt from the ends (violent or melancholy’) of their 
puling.. Servants. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety xix. § 18. 370 
Perhaps this consideration will draw us .. into the guilt of a 
negative accessariness to the present mischiefs. 

Accessary (aksésari, dksesdri, 5d. and a. 
{f. Access sé. + -any, as if ad. L. *accéssari-us, 
an analogical formation on accéssus, ef. emissary, 
commissary, adversary, nolary. The sb. is etymo- 
logically accessary and the adj. accessory, cf. cniis- 
sary sb., promissory adj., but as the adj. was first 
taken directly from the sb. it was naturally spelt 
accessary. \ieing afterwards ‘ rectified’ by scholars 
to accessory, after the L. accessértus, it drew the 
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noun after it, so that this also is now often spelt 
Accessory. In the legal sense the word is com- 
monly accessary (though Blackstone wrote acces- 
sory), and Webster recommends that it be so pre- 
served, and spelt accessory in other senses. But as 
it is often used of things fg. from the legal sense, 
as in accessary and principal, it is doubtful if the 
distinction is practicable. ‘The historical and etymo- 
logical pronunce. is a-ccessary, but acce'ssary (cf. 27- 
terce'ssory) is also in use. So with its derivatives. ] 

A. sb. 

1. One who accedes, or gives his accession (formerly 
access) to any act or undertaking ; an adherent, 
assistant, or helper. In Zaw: ‘He who is not the 
chief actor in the offence, nor present at its per- 
formance, but insome way concemed therein, either 
before or after the fact committed.’ 1768 Blackstone 
Comment. IV. 33. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1520) vu. 157 b/t To take and 
brynge hym and his accessaryes to the kynge. 1594 NASHE 
Unfort. Trav, 40 To prison was I sent as principal, and my 
master as accessarie. 1660 H. Fincn Regéicides (1679) 158 He 
knows very well there are no accessaries in Treason. 1859 
Mitt Liberty iv. 129 The moral anomaly of punishing the 
accessary. — 

2. Of things. (Partly fig. from the last, partly 
from AccEssoRY a.) Anything assisting or con- 
tributory; anything subordinate; an adjunct, or 
accompaniment. (See Accessory, B. 1.) 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. of AM. Aurel. (1546) Hh. ij, The 
auctoritie of his office .. ought to be his accessarie, and his 
good lyfe for principall. 1699 BentLeyY Phadaris 424 It shews 
no great reverence to those Sacred Writings, to bring them, 
though it be but as Accessaries, into Farce and Ridicule. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacred § Leg. Art 355 The attention .. 
is distracted by the accessaries. 

B. adj. 

1. Of persons: Acceding or adhering /o; assisting 
as a subordinate. In Zaz: Participating or sharing 
in a crime, though not the chief actor; participant, 
privy. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. [//,1. ii. 192 To both their deaths shalt 
thou be accessary. 1698 Drypen 2neid 1. 543 A God's 
command he pleads, And makes Heav’n accessary to his 
Deeds. 1741 Ricnaroson Pamela (2824) I. xix. 30 Don't 
imagine that I would be accessary to your ruin for the world. 
1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) 1. i. 31 Both houses of par- 
liament were commonly made accessary to the legal murders 
of this [Henry VIII's] reign. 

+2. Of things: Subordinate, additional, accom- 
panying, non-essential, adventitious; = ACCESSORY, 
A. 1 (which is now alone used in this sense). Oéds. 

1552-5 Latimer Serm. & Rez, (1845) 37 Hawking and hunt- 
ing is but anaccessary thing. 1661 BraMHacy Fust Vind. iii. 
38 Foundations which were good in their original institution 
ought not to be destroyed for accessary abuses. 1691 Case 
of Exeter Coll. 29 The Oath being accessary to the Statutes 

Accessibility (&kse:sibi'liti). [f. Access mBLE+ 
-iry. Cf. Fr. accesstbzlité also quite modern.] The 
quality of being accessible, or of admitting ap- 
proach. jg. Openness to influence. 

[WessTER cites LANGHORNE 1766-1802. Not in Craic 18473 
In Worcester 1859.] 1820 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 362 
Accessibility to the sentiments of others .. often accompanies 
feeble minds. 1842 Mrs. Brownixc Gr. Chr. Poets (1863) 10 
The greater accessibility of Latin literature. 1850 MERIVALE 
Mist, Rom, Emp. VWV.xxxviil. 323 The accessibility of Italy 
upon this side.. was at all times a matter of anxiety to her 
rulers. 1865 M. Arnoto &ss. 1 Crit. (1875) v. 190 The French 
.. have shown more accessibility to ideas than any other 
people. i 

Accessible (&kse'sib’l), a. [a. Fr. accesstb/e (in 
Cotgr.), ad. L. accéssibil-em, vb). adj. f. accéss- ppl. 
stem of accéd-ére ; see ACCEDE and -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being used as an access ; affording 
entrance ; open, practicable. Const. /o. 

1610 SHaks. Cy, m1. ii. 84 Accessible is none but Milford 
way. 1667 Mitton P.Z. 1v. 546 With one ascent Accessible 
from Earth. 1835 J. Harris Gt. Teacher (1837) 347 All the 
paths of human ambition were open and accessible to him. 

2. Capable of being entered or reached ; easy of 
access ; such as one can go to, come into the pre- 
sence of, reach, or lay hold of; get-at-able. Const. Zo. 

1642 Howe t for. Trav, 45 She [Spain] hath bold acces- 
sible coasts. 1670 G. H., A//st. Cardinals u. ii. 149 He is ac- 
cessible enough, but not too liberal to the poor. 1776 Gippon 
Dect, & Fall |. xix. 537 The town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. 1850 Merivace /7ist, Rom, Entp, (1871) V. 
xli. 89 The ear ofthe public was accessible perhaps by no other 
means. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1.1. iv. 52 He was..as ac- 
cessible as any one could desire, and gave patient audience 
to all who asked it. 1861 May Const, Hist. Eng. (1863) 1.1. 
44 Evidence, not accessible to contemporaries, has since made 
his statement indisputable, . 

b. jig. Accessible Zo: open to the influence of. 

1818 Scott //rt. of Afidl, 185 He had shewn himself in a 
certain degree accessible to touches of humanity. 1881 Ref, 
of Ilect. Comm. in Datly Tel. 31 Jan. 500 or 600 [voters] are 
at all times accessible to bribery. 

Accession (&kse‘fon). [a. Fr. accession (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L.. accéss/on-em a going to, joining, 
increase, n. of action f. accede, accéssum: see 
AccrDE, It has partly occupied the ground of the 
earlier Acckss.] Generally, the action of going to, 
joining oncself to, and its result. Hence, 

I. A coining to. 


ACCESSIVE. 


1. The action of coming near, approach; a coming 
into the presence of any one, or into contact with 
any thing ; admittance, admission ;= ACCESS I. 

1652 GauLE Mag-astro-mancer 160 The rationall creatures 
are the more noble in themselves, and of more neer accession 
tothedivine similitude. 1655 Futter Ch. Hést.1x. 100 There 
is moreover granted leave of accession unto him. 1677 Hate 
Prim.Orig. Man.19 Now there may be many thingsin Nature 
unto which we can have neither of these accessions of Sense. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 198 For want of Accession of the 
Sun. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 395 Two of the oxides 
of lead may be formed by heat, with accession of air. 1853 
Kane Groinell Exped. (1856) xxxv. 312 It might be supposed 
.. that the accession of solar light would be accompanied by 
increase of temperature. 

} 2. The action of coming to (a point) by forward 
or onward motion ; advance, coming, arrival. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 57 Not varying at all by the 
accession of bodyes upon, or secession thereof, from its sur- 
face. 1655-60 ‘I’. Stantey Hist. Philos, (1701) 9/2 He first 
found out the accession of the Sun from Tropick to Tropick. 
1656 tr. Hobbes, Elem. Philos. (1839) 471 Now this expan- 
sion of the air upon the superficies of the earth, from east to 
west, doth, by reason of the sun’s perpetual accession to the 
places which are successively under it, make it cold at the 
time of the sun’s rising and setting. _ 

3. The act of coming or attaining to a dignity, 


office, or position of honour, es. the throne. 

1769 Burke State of Nation Wks. II. 15 That the only good 
minister .. since his Majesty’s accession, is the Earl of Bute. 
1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 1. iv. 232 Hugh, on his accession 
to manhood, did homage to the King. 

ITI. A coming to as an addition. 

4. Theact of coming to so as to join, or of joining 
oneself to; joining, addition. 

1633 T. ApaMs Comm. 2 Pet.i.6 (1865) 79 Necessary therefore 
is the accession of piety to patience. 1675 Barcitay A fol. for 
Quakers xiv. § 4.498 The Church can be no ways bettered by 
the Accession of Hypocrites. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
I. v. 356 England had gained greatly by the accesslon of the 
valiant Thurkhill. ; . 

5. The act of acceding or agreeing to an opinion, 
plan, or proceeding ; adherence, assent. 

1603-5 Sir J. Mevvit Afenz. (1735) 130 The King repented 
himself of his Accession to that affair. 1794 S. Wittians 
Hist. Vermont 283 Declaring their acquiessence in, and ac- 
cession to the determination made by Congress. 1828 ScoTT 
FM. Perth 11,251 The Prince had no accession to this second 
aggression upon the citizens of Perth. 

Deed of Accession, in Scotch Law, a deed by the 
creditors of a bankrupt, by which they accede to a 
trust executed by their debtor for the general 
behoof, and bind themselves to concur in the 


alrangement. 

6. That which adds itself, or is added to any- 
thing; that whereby it is increased; addition, 
augmentation, increase. Applied also to persons. 

1588 Lamparve Errenarcha 1, ix. 47 The forme of this Com- 
mission hath varied with the time, and received sundrie ac- 
cessions. 1592 W. West Symdolzogr. B iiij. 37 A, Accessions 
.. to contracts be these things which be required beside the 
principall things themselves. 1692 WasHINGTON tr. AZz/ton, 
Def. Pop. (1851) v. 139 And Egypt became an Accession to 
the kingdom of Ethiopia. 1778 JoHNson in Boswed/ III. 159 
Mr. Banks desires to be admitted [to the club]; he will be a 
very honourable accession. 1798 Wetresiey Desf. 25 He 
has not yet obtained any formidable accession of strength 
from his alliance with France. 1838 Hattam //7st. Lit. I. 
Pref. 10 This volume.. is a very convenient accession to any 
scholar's library. 1855 Prescott Philip 171, 1. 1V. i. 409 Every 
year the fraternity received fresh accessions of princes and 
nobles, 

7. Law. Addition to property by natural growth 
or artificial improvement ; which becomes the 
property of the owner of that which receives the 
addition, who is said to acquire the proprietorship 
thereof by Accession. 

1768 BLacksToNE Cov. I]. 404 The doctrine of property 
arising from accession is also grounded on the right of occu- 
Pancy. 1832 J. Austin Furispr. (1879) 11. liv. 904 The acqui- 
sition of ‘jus in rem’ by accession .. as land washed away 
and joined to one’s own lends or the fruits of one’s own land. 
1847 Craic, s.v. Artificial accession is that addition which is 
the result of human industry, called likewise industrial ac- 
cession, as trees planted, or a house built on the property of 
another, which belongs to the proprietor of the ground, and 
not to the planter or builder. b : 

+ III. A coming on or invasion of disease ; an 
attack, fit, or paroxysm ; also a visitation, or fit of 


folly, etc.=Accrss 9. Oés. 

1655 H. VauGuan Silex Scint.t.105 Pills that change Thy 
sick Accessions into setled health. 177: Smottetr Huanphry 
CZ. (1815) 162 Some of our family have had very uncommon 
accessions .. [and] sometimes speak as if they were really 
inspired. 1827 Soutuey Lef?t?. (1856) IV. 54 Those accessions 
of folly to which men are sometimes subject. 

Accessional (&kse‘fanal), a. [f. prec. +-at1.] 
Pertaining to or due to accession ; of the nature otf 
an increase, additional, accessory. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.196 This accessionall prepon- 
derancy is rather in appearance then reality. 1784 J. Barry 
Lect. on Art (x848)v. 187 Almost all compositions afford these 
accessional advantages. 1805 Foster £ss. 1v. viii. 253 You 
will find various accessional suggestions, 


+ Accessive (xkse'siv), za. Ods. [a. Fr. access7f, 
-tve; ad. late L. accésstv-us, f. accéssus; see ACCESS, 
and -IVE.J 

1. Pertaining to access or approach ; seeking to 
approach, pressing in, aggressive. rare. 

[161x Ftorto has the adv. in this sense: see Accessivecy.] 


ACCESSIVELY. 


1641 Sir R. Naunton Fragm, Keg. in Phenix vu. 1.206 My 
Lord of Essex .. then grew accessive in the appetite of her 
favour. ; 

2. Fitted for, or capable of, acccss ; acccssible. 

1609 Hevwoop Brytarne's Troy vi. x. 137, I haue stopt 
up each Accessive way. 1611 Corer., Accesstf/, Accessible, 
accessiue, easie to come vnto. ; 

«| Accessive also by confusion for EXcESSIVE. 


+ Acce'ssively, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
an accessive manner ; pressingly, aggressively. 

1611 Fiorio, Accessoriaménte, accessiuelie, by his own 
secking. 

Accessless (ikse'slés), a. foct. [f. Access + 
-LESS.] Without access; inaccessible. , 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. vu. 387 A ruthless billow smit Against 
huge rocks, and an accessless shore, My mangl'd body. 

Accessor, Sc. form of Accessory, B. 

Accessorial (xksés6-erial), a. [f. L. accessorius, 
see ACCESSORY +-AL!.] Of the nature of an access- 
ory or accompaniment ; associated in a secondary 
yet useful manner ; auxiliary, supplementary. 

1726 AyiirrE Parergon 490 A sentence pray'd or mov'd for 
..on Accessorial matters .. may be uncertain, 1860 WiTE- 
sive /taly in 19th Cent. xli. 431 Lastly, there are accessorial 
punishments, The pillory, publicacknowledgment of guilt, etc. 

Accessorily (zx 'ksésarili, &kse'sarili), adv. [f. 
Accessory a.+-Ly2.] In an accessory or supple- 
mentary manner, additionally ; also (less correctly) 
for ACCESSARILY. 

¢1400 A fol. for Lollards 22 Nebeles it is not to deme pat 
ne it is leful to curse accessorily. [1755 In JouNson, etc.} 

Accessoriness (see Accrssory). [f. Accrs- 
SORY @.+-NESS.] The quality of being accessory ; 
secondary character, subordinate association. Some- 
times used less correctly for ACCESSARINESS. 

a1655 Vines Lord’s Sup. (1677) 386 Allowance & content 
defiles by accessoriness unto the sin, 1668 Witkins Real 
Char. 35 Relations of quality at large... 4. dccessoriness, Abet, 
adherent, second, Companion. 

Accessory (a ksésori, Xkse'sari), a. and sé. 
[ad. late L. accéssori-us adj., f. accéssor, agent noun f. 
acced-ére; see ACCEDE, and -orY.] For the variant 
pronunciations, of which accessory is historical and 
etymological (cf. promissory), see ACCESSARY. 

A. adj. 

1. Of things: Coming as an accession ; contribut- 
ing in an additional and hence subordinate degree ; 
additional, extra, adventitious. 

1618 Botton Florus u. ix. r22 The Iles in that Sea.. ac- 
cessory members of the Atolian Warre. 1726 AyLirre Pa- 
rergon 21 A Principal obligation extinguishes an Accessory 
obligation if they do both concur in one and the same Person. 

. 1842 A. Gray Struct. Bot. (1880) iii. § 2. 44 Accessory Buds 
These are.. multiplications of the regular axillary bud. 1872 
Huxcey Physiol. vi. 139 To distinguish the essential food- 
stuffs or proteids from the accessory food-stuffs or fats and 
amyloids, 1875 OusEtey JZus. Form v.38 Accessory passages 
may be added to either, or both, of the principal themes. 

2. Aiding in a crime, privy;= AccEssary Br (the 
better spelling in this sense). 

1607 Alis. Enforced Marriage u.in Hal. Dodst. 1X. 506 
Thyself a murderer, thy wife accessory. 1751 SMOLLETT Per. 
Pickle (1779) 11. xlvi. 86 We shall be accessory to the ruin of 
this enslaved people. 1818 Scorr Kod Roy 121 He charged 
me with being accessory to the felony. 

B. sé. [The Scotch form accessor is adopted 
directly from Fr. accessoire: L’accessoire suit le 
principal. Littré.] 

1. An accessory thing ; something contributing in 
a subordinate degree to a general result or effect ; 
an adjunct, or accompaniment. 

1549 Comp/. of Scot, (1872) xiii, 112 Sour particular veil is bot 
ane accessor of 3our comont veil [=common weal} ande the 
accessor follouis the natur of the prencipal. 1603 HoLLanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 70 All pleasures else, I Accessories call. 
1726 AyLirre Parergon 21 Ifa Man sells a House, the Glass- 
Windows thereunto belonging are said to be sold as an Ac- 
cessory. 1847 Dickens Haunted A/an (C.D. ed.) 222 Season- 
ing .. isan accessory dreamily suggesting pork, 1859 GuLLIcK 
& Times Patuting 129 Accessories are those objects in a 
picture, auxiliary or accessorial to the general effect, but 
apart from the principal subject or figure. 1882 Dasly Ted. 
16 May 2 No mansion in Belgravia is better provided in all 
the accessories of luxurious ease. 

2. Of persons :=Accrssary Art (the more usual 
and better spelling in this sense). 

1602 Choose a Good Wife v. iii. in Hazlitt’s Dodstey 1X. 93 
For justifiers are all accessories, And accessories have de- 
serv'dtodie. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 520 Transformed Alike, 
to serpents all, as accessories To his bold riot. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 21 A man that gives Aid, Counsel, or Assistance 
unto any Crime, is ..an Accessory thereunto. 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng. 1V. 288 But that he was an accessory after the 
fact no human being could doubt. 

Accessour, obs. form of Assessor. 

Acceys, obs. form of Accrss, attack, coming on 
(of disease). 

1541 R. Corranp Galyen's Terapeutyke 2D 1b, Viceres that 
come to cycatryce, and open agayne shall be healed in the 
acceys and viceracyon. 

Acchymosis, obs. form of Eccuysosis, 


||Acciaccatura (attfa:kkatra). A/us. [Italian, 
f. acciaccare to crush, pound.] An ornament or 
‘grace’ in Music, consisting of a small note (or 
two at a distance of not more than a minor third 
from each other) performed as quickly as possible 
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before an essential notc of a melody, the single 
small note (or first of the two) being a scmitone 
below the essential note; a ‘crush-note.’ 

1876 Trouts. & Date Afusic Praner 47 The beat is a short 
acciaccatura, Consisting ofits first note oniy,a semitone below 
any note to which it gives special force. The fzeztch is a 
short acciaccatura consisting of its latter note only. 

Accide, variant of Accipi£, Ods. sloth. 

+ Accidence!. Ods. [a. Fr. accidence, ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance ; f. acctdent-em, pr. pple. of 
accid-ére to fall, happen: see -NcE.] Hap, mishap, 
chance ; fortuitous circumstance. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 153 And ofte of accidence.. They ben 
corrupt by sondry way. 1513 Douctas ‘nets x. Prol. 23 
Thy maist supreme indiuisibil substance .. Rengand eterne, 
ressauis na accidence. 1604 Dekker A‘ng's Entert. Wks. 
1873 I. 300 Summon each Sence To tell the cause of this 
strange accidence, 1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy \ntrod. 4 
Petralogy .. divided into twelve domains .. six being dis- 
tinguished by circumstances or accidences of various kinds. 


Accidence? (z'ksidéns). [A pparentlya corrup- 
tion of accidents (ACCIDENTQ), Fr. acctdens, transl. L. 
accidentiap\.neut., but perhaps a direct formation on 
the latter treated as a sb. fem. See quot. dated 1751. 

1. That part of Grammar which treats of the 
Accidents or inflections of words; a book of the 
rudiments of grammar. 


1 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) v. ix. 23 Dame Gramer. . 
taught meryght well Fyrst my Donet and then my accidence. 
1598 Suaks. Merry IVivesiv.1.16, I pray you aske him some 
questions in his Accidence. 1612 Brinstey Led. Lit. (1627) 
iv. 40 Let us begin with the rudiments of the Grammar, I 
meane the Accedence. 1751 CuHampers Cycl., Acctdence, 
Accidentia, a name chiefly used for a little book, containing 
the first eleinents, or rudiments of the Latin tongue. 1840 
De Quincey Style Wks. XI. 198 With two or three excep- 
tions.. we have never seen the writer .. who has not some- 
times violated the accidence or the syntax of English grammar, 

2. Hence, by extension: The rudiments or first 
principles of any subject. 

1562 G. Leicu (t7t/e) The Accedence of Armorie. 1664 
Butter Hudtoras u. ii. 221 Their Gospel is an Accidence 
By which they construe Conscience. 1870 LoweLL Asmong 
my Books Ser. 11. (1873) 162 The poets who were just then 
learning the accidence of their art. 


Accidency (ksidénsi). ? Obs. rarve—'. [ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance: see ACCIDENCE, which repre- 
sents the Fr. form of the same word, and -Ncy.] A 
fortuitous circumstance or acquisition; a chance ; 
a windfall. 

1864 Burton Scot Adroad II. ii. 202 That country, where 


quarters, accidencies and shifts are the greatest part of their 
subsistence. 

Accident (x ksidént). [a. Fr. accident :—L. ac- 
cidens, -ent-, sb. properly pr. pple. of acczd-cre to 
fall, to happen.] As in many other adopted words, 
the historical order in which the senses appear in 
Eng. does not correspond to their logical develop- 
ment, a fact still more noticeable in the derivatives. 

I. Anything that happens. 

1. +a. An occurrence, incident, event. Ods. b. Any- 
thing that happens without foresight or expectation; 
an unusual event, which proceeds from some un- 
known cause, or is an unusual effect of a known 
cause; a casualty, a contingency. Zhe chapter of 
accidents; the unforeseen course of events. ©. ¢s/. 
An unfortunate event, a disaster, a mishap. 

1374 Cuaucer Troy/us 11,918 This accident so petous was 
to here. 1483 Caxton Cato k vi, By some accidentes and 
wantynges of nature thauncyent retournen and becomen as 
chyldren. 1571 Q. Exizasetu in Ellis's Orig. Let?. u. 189. 
IIT. r You maie well gesse, by the accidentes of the time, whie 
I have not made anie answer. 1604 SHaks, Of/. 1. ili. 135 I 
spoke.. Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field, 1650 
Futter Pisgah Sight u.63 The most memorable Accident in 
this place, was the Idolatry of the Israelites to Baal-peor. 
1688 Dryvven Brit, Rediv. 183 No future ills nor accidents 
appear, To sully and pollute the sacred infant’s year. 1702 
Eng. Theophrastus 230 The wisest councils may be discom- 
posed by the smallest accidents. 1793 SMEATON Ed’ystoue 
Lightho. §117 In the progress of the work we should lie so 
widely opentoaccidents. 1824-8 LaNpvor /#mag. Conv. (1846) 
453 Him I would call the powerful one, who.. turns to good 
account the worst accidents of his fortune. 1871 H. Lee 
A/tss Barrington 1. xxi. 299 Leaving time to fight for them 
and putting their trust in the chapter of accidents. 1879 
Carrenter Afent. Phys. u. xii. 504 He was led to the dis- 
covery .. by a series of happy accidents. 1882 Daly News 
10 July 3/6 Serious railway accident : thirty persons injured. 
AVod. ‘Insure your life against accidents.’ 

2. abstractly, Chance, fortune. (By accident = Fr. 
par accident (14th c), L. per accrdens.) 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxviii. 110 Hir deth naturalle oughte 
not to hauen comen yet of longe tyme, but by accydent* and 
harde fortune. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, v. v. 278 Consider Sir, 
the chance of Warre, the day Was yours by accident. 1756 
C. Lucas Ox Haters 111.141 The good or ill they do depend 
alike upon accident. 1788 JouNson Lef??, I. cxiv. 239 Nature 
probably has some part in human characters and accident 
has some part. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 628 
William, whether by accident or by design, was not admitted. 


+3. Afed. An occurring symptom; ¢s/. an un- 


favourable symptom. Oés. 

1563 T. GaLE A ntidotarie 11.23 Thys Vnguent .. dothe.. 
remoue diuers accidentes and sicknesses. 1622 Bacon Henry 
VII, 9 There began..a disease then new: which of.the 
Accidents and manner thereof they called the Sweating-sick- 
nesse. 1671 Mitton Sasson 612 Oh, that torment .. must 
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ACCIDENTAL. 


secret passage find To the inmost mind, There exercise all 
his fierce accidents. 

+ 4. A casual appcarance or effect, a phenomenon. 
Obs. 


¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 551 Non accident for noon ad- 
versité Was seyninhir. 1635 N. Carrenter Geogr. Del. 1. x. 
220 The Inhabitants of a Right Spheare in respect of the 
heauenshaue the sameaccidents. 1695 WoopwarD Nat. //23/. 
Earth i. (1723) 24 These Fossil Shells are attended with th 
ordinary accidents of the marine ones, ex. gr, they sometiines 
grow to one another. 1765 Harris 7hree Treat. 1. ii. 65 
Music may imitate the Glidings, Murmurings, Tossings, 
Roarings, and other Accidents of water. 

5. An irregular featurc in a landscape ; an undu- 
lation. 

¢1870 Lowett Poet. HWks. (1879) 391 Accidents of open 
green, Sprinkled with loose slabs square and gray. 1878 in 19¢/ 
Cent. 42 Taking advantage of every accident of the ground 
to conceal himself. 

II. That which is present by chance, and there- 
fore non-esscntial. 

6. Logic. A property or quality not essential to 
our conception of a substance ; an attribute. Ap- 
plied especially in Scholastic Theology to the ma- 
terial qualities remaining in the sacramental bread 
and wine after transubstantiation ; the essence be- 
ing alleged to be changed, though the accidents 
remained the same. 

¢1380 Wycur Exg. Wks, (1880) 466 No man durste seye til 
nou bat accident is goddis body, for bis newe word may haue 
no ground. 1413 Lypcate Pyle. Sowle (1483) 1. xxvi. 71 
Quantite is an accident only appropred to bodyly thynges. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 439/3 Whan the breed 1s conuerted 
into the precious body ot our lord the accidentes abyden. . 
whytnesse, roundenesse and sauoure. 1561 T. N[orton} Ca/- 
vin's Inst, (1634) 1. xiii. 56 Hee sticketh not to faigne new 
accidents in God. 1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 104 
Wherefore, I define an accident to be the manner of our con- 
ception of body. 1664 H. More AZyst. /nig. xiii. 45 But I 
demand, Whether is it less Idolatry to adore the Accidents 
ofthe Bread.. or the Bread it self? 1765 Tucker L/. of Nat. 
I. 17 Disposition, configuration, and motion, are.. accidents 
in ancient dialect, or modifications according to modern philo- 
sophers. 1846 Miri Logic. vii. § 8.181 Inseparable accidents 
are properties which are universal to the species but not 
necessary to it..Separable Accidents are those which are 
found in point of fact to be sometimes absent from the species. 
1872 O. Suipcey Gloss. Eccl. Terms 179 Elements, the English 
equivalent term for the accidents after consecration. 

7. Hence, by extension, Any accidental or non- 
essential accompaniment, quality, or property; an 
accessory, a non-essential. 

1621 Burton Anat. A/el. (1651) 1.1.10. ii. 31 Old age, from 
which natural melancholy is almost an inseparable accident. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840)6 We had also a third 
design in our voyage, though it may be esteemed an acci- 
dent to the rest. 1837 Disraru Venetia (1871)1. i. 2 With all 
the brilliant accidents of birth, and beauty, and fortune. 1843 
Kinestey Leff. (1878) 1. 104 Eternity is really his home, and 
Time but an accident to him. 

8. Heraldry. Anadditional point or mark that may 


be retained or omitted in a coat of arms. 

1610 Gwit.tim Heraldry (1660) 1. iii.15 I call those notes or 
marks, Accidents of Armes, that..may be annexed unto 
them, or taken from them, their substance still remaining. 

+9. Grammar. pl. (L. accidentia, Quintil.) The 
changes to which words are subject, in accordance 
with the relations in which they are used; the ex- 
pression of the phenomena of gender, number, case, 
mood, tense, etc. Ods. replaced by AccIDENCE. 

1589 PuTtennaM Exg. Poeste (1869) 182 Not changing one 
word for another, by their accidents or cases. 1612 BRINSLEY 
Posing of the Parts (1669) 1 The Accidents; that is, the 
things belonging to the parts of speech 

+ Accident, 2. Ods. [ad. L. accident-em fall- 
ing, happening, pr. pple. of accid-ere. See Acci- 
DENT sé.] Accidental, contingent, incidental. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) xxvu. xx. 123 Desteny is a 
thyng accydent. 1610 HEAacey S/. Aug., City of God xi. iv. 
389 They can neuer shew how that misery befalleth it anew, 
that was neuer accident to it before. 

+ Accident, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. AcciDENT 5.] 
To endow with accidents or sensible attributes; to 
materialize or inform. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 86 Christes body is adjudged of no 
man to be accidented, notwythstanding it is presented in the 
accidentes of the bread. — A 

Accidental (eksidental), 2. and sd. [Pa. Fr. 
accidental, -el, 16th c. in Littré (cf. Pr. and Sp. 
accidental, It. accidentale), ad. med. or late L. acer- 
dental-is f. accidens, -ent-, sb. (see ACCIDENT); cf. 
occidental-ts, parental-is. The regular L. form would 
probably have been accidential-rs f.accidentia, ci. ¢s- 
sential, substantial.| Earliest occurrence insenses 3, 4. 

I. Coming by chance, or on a chance occasion. 

1. Happening by chance, undesignedly, or un- 
expectedly ; produced by accident ; fortuitous. 

1678 Tinme Ca/vin on Gen. 84 As though all the crooked- 
ness of our disposition were not accidental. 1607 Torsete 
Four-footed Beasts (1673) 267 Accidentall diseases be those 
that come by chance, as by surfetting, of cold, heat, and such 
like thing. 1653 Watton Compl. Angler i. 14) I made an 
accidental mention of it. 1765 Tucker Lt. of Vat. II. 63 
A man shoots at a rat in his yard, and kills a chicken which 
he did not intend, therefore we call this accidental. 1830 
Lyete Princ. Geol. 1.256 They are causes, therefore, as con- 
stant as the tides themselves, and, like them, depend on no 
temporary or accidental circumstances. 1882 Pall Mall G. 


ACCIDENTALISM. 


10 May 3/1 The jury... deciding after some hesitation to find 
only accidental death. é 

2. Of or pertaining to a chance occasion or chance 
circumstances; casual, occasional. 

1506 W. DE WorvE Ordinary of Crysten Men v. vii. [415] 
The prayse of the good dedes done in the estate of mortal] 
synne is a Joye accidentalle. 1533 Etvor Castel of Helth 
(1541) 39 Some accidentall cause, as syckenes, or moche 
studye. 1603 SHaks. Meas. for M1, i. 149 Oh fie, fie, fie 
Thy sinn’s not accidental], but a Trade, 1772 PENNANT 
Tours in Scotl.(1774) 341 Discovered by the accidental dig- 
cingof peat. 1825 WaTERTON Wanderings 1.1. 109 The acci- 
dental traveller .. can merely mark the outlines of the path 
he has trodden. 1836 Tovo Cycl. Ax. & Ph. 1. 497/x Acci- 
dental Cartilage .. the cartilaginous concretions... found in 
situations where they do not ordinarily exist. 

II. Present by chance ; non-essential. 

3. Logic. Pertaining to logical accidents; not 
essential to the conception of a substance ; not of 
the nature of its essence ; non-essential. 

1553-87 Fox A. & Jf III. 251 Pendleton saith that the 
colour [of bread] was the earthly thing, and called it an ac- 
cidental substance. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 277 The second, 
and third [figures] haue perfection essentiall, but not acci- 
dentall. 1788 Reip Active Powers 1.i.513 There are other 
relative notions that are not taken from accidental relations. 
1846 Mit Logic 1. vi. § 2. 147 All properties, not of the es- 
sence of the thing, were called its accidents .. and the pro- 
positions in which any of these were predicated of it were 
called Accidental Propositions. _ . 

4. Non-essential to the existence of a thing, not 
necessarily present, incidental, subsidiary. 

1386 Cuaucer .Welibaus 432 The cause accidental was 
hate; the cause material, ben the five woundes of thy 
doughter. 1670 Baxter Cure of Ch. Div. 18 If in any in- 
tegral or accidental point you think that you are wiser. 
1750 JoHNSON Xambler No. 150. 4 Those accidental bene- 
fits which prudence may confer on every state. 1858 F. W. 
Rosertson Lect. ii. 148 Poetry is a something to which words 
are the accidental, not by any means the essential form. 

5. Music. Accidental sharps, flats, naturals: 
signs of chromatic alteration, raising or lowering 
notes a tone or semitone, strictly so called only 
when they occur before particular notes, and not in 
the stgnature of the various keys. 

1806 Catitcotr Aus. Gram. Accidental Sharps and Flats 
only affect the Notes which they immediately precede. 1867 
Macrarren Harmony i. 23 The employment in the minor of 
an accidental] sharp or natural. 

6. Optics. Accidental colours: complementary 
colours not actually caused by light, but due to 
subjective sensation. 

1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connex. of Phys. Sc. § 19. 184 After 
looking steadily for a short time at a coloured object, such as 
a red wafer, on turning the eyes to a white substance, a green 
image of the wafer appears, which is called the accidental 
colour of red. All tints have their accidental colours. 

7. Painting. Accidental lights: ‘sccondary lights; 
effects of light otherthan ordinary daylight.’ Fairholt. 

8. Perspective. Accidental point: ‘A point in the 
horizontal line, where lines parallel among them- 
selves, though not perpendicular to the picture, do 
meet.’ Phillips 1706. 

“| Also used adverbially. 

1622 RowLanps Good Newes 13 Two canting rogues, that 
old consorts had bin, Did accidentall at an alehouse meet. 

B. sé. a. A casual or subsidiary property, see A 33 
b. A/usic. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement of a piece of music in the 
signature, but before a particular note, see A5; 
ce. Mainting. pl. ‘Those unusual effects of strong 
light and shade in a picture produced by the in- 
troduction of the representations of artificial light, 
such as those proceeding from a fire, candle, or 
the like.’ Fairholt. 

1651 Baxter /uf Baft. 31 You must distinguish between 
the Essentials and some Accidentals of the Jewish Church. 
1726 AYLiFFE Pavergon 75 Altho’ a Custom introduc’d against 
the Substantials of an Appeal be not valid... yet a Custom 
may be introduc'd against the Accidentals of an Appeal. 
1868 OuseLey //armony (1875) i.6 The use of them [sharps, 
flats, etc.] both as accidentals and in the signature. 

Accidentalism (z#kside-ntaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-1sM.] 

1. Accidental manner. _In Painting, The effect 
produced by accidental lights. 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters 1. un. 4. iii. § 4.287 The con- 
stant habit of nature to.. make the syinmetry and beauty 
of her laws the more felt by the grace and accidentalism 
with which they are carried out. 

2. Med. A system of medicinc which regards 
disease as an accidental modification of hcalth and 
preventible by the arrcstment of external causcs. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Accidentalist (wksidc-ntalist). [f. AccipeNTAL 
+-isT.] One who belicves in or practises Acci- 
DENTALISM 2. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Accidentality (a:ksidéntx'liti). [f Acct- 
DENTAL + 1TY.} Accidental state or quality, casual- 
ness ;= ACCIDENTALNESS. 

1651 N. Biccs New Disfcns. 168 In this only supposed 
Accidentality. 1831 Cottwimce Sable Talk 147 1 wish. . 
te exe from history it’s accidentality, and from science it’s 

alalism, 


Accidentally (cksidentali’, adv. [f. Acci- 


56 


DENTAL+-LY2.] Sense 2 was the earlier in use ; 
see ACCIDENT. 

1. In an accidental manner; by accident, by 
chance, unintentionally, casually. 

1588 SHaks. LZ. L. L. 1. ii. 143 A Letter .. which acciden- 
tally... hath miscarried. 1607 — Corvol. 1v. iii. 40 1 am most 
fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you. 1639 Futter 
Holy War (x840) n. xxi. 77 Being accidentally poisoned by 
one of his own arrows. 1771 Funius Lett. xlvi.246 A great 
authority.. J accidentally met with this morning. 1823 Lams 
Elia Ser. u, xxiii. 393 (1865) Accidentally their acquaintance 
has proved pernicious tome. | 

+2. Non-essentially, incidentally, as a secondary 


or subsidiary effect. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xvu. i. 593 Drye es- 
sencialli and moyst accidentally. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s 
Quest. of Cyrurg. Suppose that holly they do nat contrary, 
neuerthelesse they contrary accydentally. 1651 Hoses Gov. 
& Soc. iii. § 21.50 Every man is presumed to seek what is good 
for himselfe naturally, and what is just, only for Peaces sake, 
and accidentally. 178: Gisson Decl. & Fadi. III. 139 The 
invasion of the Goths. . contributed, at least accidentally, 
to extirpate the last remains of Paganism. 

Accidentalness (ekside-ntalnés). [f. Acct- 
DENTAL + -NESS.] The quality or fact of being acci- 
dental ; casualness, fortuitousness. 

1684 CHarnock A ftrid. of God (1834) I. 557 The necessity 
of their meeting in regard of their master’s order and the 
accidentalness of it in regard of themselves. Zod, The 
alleged accidentalness of the explosion. 

+Accidentarily, adv. Obs. [f. AccIDENTARY+ 

-LY2.] By way of accident’; casually, incidentally. 

16st Hosses Leviathan u. xxv. 133 Directed principally 
to his own benefit, and but accidentarily to the good of him 
that is counselled. 

+Accidentary (xksidentari), 2. Ods. [f. Acct- 
DENT 50. +-ARY ; aSifad. L. *accidentadrius.] Sense 
2 was the earlier in use ; see ACCIDENT. 

1. Fortuitous, casual ;= ACCIDENTAL I, 2. 

1607 WaLKiNGTON Of¢. Glasse of Hum. 34 For this acci- 
dentary death instance mote be given of many. 1655 CuL- 
PEPER Kiverius v. iv. 127 Insome an accidentary Stammering 
cometh by a Catarrh. 1678 Cathol. Cause in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) II. 134 Those that erroneously refer all things unto 
. . fortune, or such like accidentary events. 

2. Having the nature of a logical accident, not affect- 
ing the essence, non-essential ;= ACCIDENTAL 3, 4. 

¢ 1555 Harpsrietp Div, of Hen VIII (1878) 246 The second 
perfection .. is not essential but accidentary. 1656 HopBes 
Siz Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 218 Is not the circumduction of a 
semicircle accidentary to a sphere? 


Accidented (zksidéntéd), A//. a. [f. AccIDENT 
sb, (see 1.6) +-ED2. Cf. Fr. acc¢denté.] Character- 
ized by accidents. 


1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 3/2 A reckless headlong steeple- 
chase over a violently accidented ploughed field. ; 

Accidential (eksidenfal), a. rare. [f. L. ace?- 
dentia, see ACCIDENCE! + -AL. Cf. essential.] Charac- 
terized by non-essential qualities. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy Introd. 4 Petralogy .. divided 
into twelve domains.. six being distinguished by circum- 
stances or accidences of various kinds, may be called circum- 
stantial, oraccidential. 1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 67 The last 


{six domains] .. are denoted by the ingenious appellation of 
Accidential. 


Accidentiality («kside:nfi,zliti). [f. AccipEN- 
TIAL +-ITY.] An accidential quality. 

1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 66 We are assailed, at every step, 
by... accidentialities, and all the ineffable appellations. /zd. 
67 While the last six are..on account of their ‘ accidenti- 
ality,’ subdivided. — . 

+Accidentiary, 2. Os. rare. [f. L. acci- 
dentia ACCIDENCE2 + -ARY.] Engaged on the acci- 
dence (in Grammar). 

1633 Br. Morton Discharge 186 You know the word Sacer- 
dotes to signifie Priests, and not the Lay-people, which 
every Accedentiarie boy in schooles knoweth as well as you. 

+A-ccidently, adv. Obs. [f. AccipENT a. + LY?.] 
Sense 2 was the earlier in use ; see ACCIDENT, -AL. 

1. Accidentally, casually, by chance. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 1x. vi 530 Which Act was 
accidently hanseld. 1782 J. FLetcHEerR Let. Wks. 1795 VII. 239, 
I broke my shin accidently against a bench. 1864 E. SarGENT 


Peculiar \11. 87 Accidently attending an auction he buys an 
infant slave. 

2. Non-essentially, incidentally, as a subsidiary or 
secondary effect. 

1506 W. p—E Worve Ordinary of Crysten Men v. v. [400] 
They haue glorye not to haue done them [sins].. but accy- 
dently for as moche as they haue done penaunce. 1533 
Exyor Castel of Helth (1541) 13 Age [is]. . accidently moist, 
but naturallycold and dry. 1616 SurFLeT & Markn. Countrey 
Farme vi. xxii. G26 But and if it [wine] be yet so drunke im- 


moderately. . accidently it cooleth.. and quite undoeth the 
prouocations and acts of lust. 


+ Accidie. Ods. Forms: 3-4 acci-de, ac- 
cy'de; 3-5 acci‘die, accy'dye, a:ccidye; 5-6 
aeccydye. fa. OFr. acctde, acide, ONormFr. 
acci'die, act'dte; ad. mcd. L. accidia, corrupt. of 
late L. acedia, a. Gr. dundia heedlessness, torpor 
(in Cicero, Aét. xii. 45) n. of state f. a not +«73-0s 
care, «95-opat I care, lit. xox-caring-state. Acédia 
became a favourite ecclesiastical word, applied 
primarily to the mental prostration of recluscs, in- 
duced by fasting, aud other physical causes ; after- 
wards the proper term for the 4th cardinal sin, s/oth, 
sluggishness. (See Chaucer, /trsones 7. 603.) Its 


ACCITE. 


Greek origin being forgotten, the word was variously 
‘derived’ from actdum sour (see Cxsartzs quoted in 
Du Cange, and Roquefort ‘dezde: Ennui, tristesse, 
dégoit: d’acidum’); and from accidére to come 
upon one as an acerdent or access, whence the med. 
L. corruption, acczd7a, and OFr. and Eng. accz‘de, 
acci'dte. The latter is Norman, the former Parisian ; 
the later Eng. accentuation was a‘cczdie. With the 
restoration of Gr. learning, the L. became again 
acedta, whence a rare ACEDYin17thc.] Sloth, torpor. 

G 15 Ancren Riwle 208 Under accidie, pet ich cleopede 
slouhde. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4784 Swych synne 
men kalle accyde Yn Goddes seruyse slogh betyde. /dzd. 
5326 Hyt ys sloghnes and kalled accyde, Fro goddys seruyse 
so long pe hyde. ¢1340 Hampote Px. Treat. 21 Breke doune 
also as pou may flesshely likyngis ober in accidie or in bodili 
ease, or glotonie, or licherye. 1377 Lancet. ?. PZ B. v. 366 
And after al pis excesse He hadde an accidie pat he slepte 
saterday and sonday. ¢1386 CHaucer Fersones T. 603 After 
the synne of Enuye and of Ire, now wol I speken of the synne 
of Accidie [Lausd. MS. accide}. 1393 Gower Conf II. 19 To 
serve accidie in his office, There is of slouth an other vice. 
1484 Caxton Ordre of Chyualry 81 A man that hath accydye 
or slouthe hath sorowe and angre the whyle that he knoweth 
that an other man doth wel. 1484 — Ryall Book As The 
fourth heed of the beest of hell is slouthe, whyche is callyd 
of clerkys accidye. 1520 W. DE WoroE Treatise of this 
Galaunt (Furnivall’s Ball. fr. ALSS. 1. 448) Abhomynable 


accydye accuseth all our nacyon Our aungelyke abstynence 
is nowe refused. 


+ Acci‘dious, 2. Oés.-° [ad. med. L. accidiosus 
wearisome, f. acc¢dia: see prec.] ‘Slothful.’ Bailey 
1731. ‘rather bombastic’ Ash 1775. 

+ Acci‘dity. Oés-° [ad. med. L. acciditas, 
irteg. f. accidia: see Accipiz.] ‘Slothfulness.’ 
Bailey 1731. Ash 1775. 

+ A’ccinate, v. Obs. rare—'. [improp. f. L. ac- 
cinére +-ATE3.] =To ACCENT. 

1652 Urquyart Fewel Wks. 1834, 233 Conforme to the 
matter’s variety, elevating or depressing, flat or sharply 


accinating it [the elocution], with that proportion of tone 
that was most consonant with the purpose. 


+Acci'nct, A//. a. Obs.—° [ad. L. accinct-us pa. 
pple. of acctzg-cre to gird.) ‘Girded, prepared, 
ready.’ Bailey 1731. Ash 1775. 

+ Accinge, v. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. accing-tre 
to gird, ref. to. undertake.] To ‘gird up one’s 
loins,’ apply oneself. 

1657 TomLinson Renon's Dispens. 219 7Eschylus never ac- 


cinged himself to write tragedies unless he were first madefied 
with wine. 


Accipenser, see ACIPENSER. 

+ Accipient (&ksi-piént), f/.a. Obds.-° [ad. 
L. accipient-em pr. pple. of accif-ére to take to 
oneself.] ‘One who receives.’ J. 

1731 In Baitey, whence in JoHNSoN etc. n.q. 

|| Accipiter (ksi pitei). [a. L.accipiter, f. accz- 
pére to take to oneself: see ACcEPT.] 

1. Zool. A bird of prey, a member of the order 
Accipitres, or Raptores, including the eagles, fal- 
cons, etc. 

1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 275 The genus Accipiter finds re- 
presentatives in every quarter of the globe. 

2. Surg. ‘A bandage applied over the nose, re- 
sembling the claw of a hawk.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accipitral (xksi-pitral), a. [f. AccIPITER +-aL 
as if ad. L. *accipitralis.] Of the nature of a falcon 
or hawk; rapacious; keen-sighted. 

1841 Carty.e A/escell, (1857) 1V. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral. 1881 Lowett in Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 271 That 


awthorne’s eyes were sometimes accipitral we can readily 
believe. 


+Acci'pitrary. Oéds. [ad. med. L.accipitrarius 
a keeper and tamer cf hawks.] ‘One who catches 
birds of prey.’ Craig 1847. 

?@ 1600 HaLLiwett cites NasHe. 

Accipitrine (zksipitroin), 2. Zool. [a. Fr. ac- 
cipitrin-e, f. L. accipiter: see -InE1. Cf. aguzline.] 
Of the falcon kind; hawk-like. 

1838 Pex. Cycl. X1.513/2 M. Latreille places the Secretary in 
his second family of the Diurnal tribe of Rapacious birds, viz. 
the Accipitrine. 187z Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 11 The differ- 
ence between man and man is in the quickness and quality, 
the accipitrine intensity, the olfactory choice, of his vots. 

Accise, an earlier form of the word now corruptly 
written ExcIsE, orig. asése, asstse, acise: see ASSIZE. 

1645 HoweLt Fam, Lett. § 1.14 The monstrous Accises 
which are impos'd upon all sorts of Commodities. 

|| Accismus (ksi-zmds). Ahe¢. [med. or mod. 
L., a. Gr. dumtapds coyness, affectation.] A feigned 
refusal of that which is earnestly desired. 

1753 CHampers Cycé. Supp. s.v., Cromwell's refusal of the 
crown..may be brought as an instance of an Accismus. 
1876 tr. Aichfer's Levana w. iv. 89. 243 A woman uses no 


figure of eloguence—her own, at most, excepted—so often as 
that of accismus, 


+ Acci‘te, v. Ods. 6-7, also 6 acite, acyte, as- 
site. [ad. late L. accitare, f. ac-=ad- to + cit-dre to 
summon ; see CITE, The earlier forms scem to repre- 
sent an OFT. derivative *aczter (not in Godef.). 

1. To summon, to call, to cite. 

1506 W. ve Worve Ordinary of Crysten Men. w. xxix. [328) 
We be now acyted for to appere unto suche and soo meruay]- 


lous Iugement. 1524S. Fisu. Suppl. for Beggers3 Howe muche 
money get the somners.. by assityng the people to the 


ACCLAIM. 
commissaryes court, and afterward releasing thapparaunce 
formoney{f 1600 Cuarman //iad x1. 595 Our heralds now ac- 


cited all that were Endamag'd by the Elians. 1674 Mitton 
Declaration etc. Wks. 1851, 465 His most noble Uncle Stanis- 
laus.. whom.. Valour and youthful Heat accited at his own 
expence and private forces into the Tauric fields. 

2. To cite (in writing), to quote. 

@1631 Donne /ss. (1651) 23 And Beasts who have often the 
honour to be our Reproach, accited for examples of vertue 
& wisdome in the Scriptures. . ; f 

3. To arouse, to excite (with which word it was 
probably sometimes confounded). 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. JV, u. it. 64 And what accites your 
most worshipful thought to thinke so? «@ 1637 8%. Jonson 
Underwoods (1692) 563 What was there to accite So ravenous 

and vast an Appetite 1 

Acclaim (aklé!'m),zv.,also4 acleim, 5 acleyme, 
6-7 acclame. [Strictly there are two verbs: the 
current AccLAIM ad. cl. L. acclamd-re f. ac- =ad- to, 

at + clamd-re to shout (cf. mod. Fr. acclamer), the 
spelling assimilated to Ciaim; and an earlicr 
northern acleznz, acclame, ad. med. L. acclamd-re 
to claim (see many instances in Du Cange); the 
form of the latter suggests an OFr. * aclame-r, 
aclaime-r, but this is unknown to Littré and Godef.] 

_1. From med. L. acclamare =vindicare, asserere. 

+1. To lay claim to, to claim. (In Scotch and 
northern writers.) Ods. 

c132z0 Syr Bevis 1344 Ech yer [he].. Acleimede his eri- 
tage. 1535 STEWART Croxz. Scot. 111. 495 How Donald of 
the Ylis come in Ros and acclamit the Erfdome thairof. 1609 
Skene Reg. Mayest. 12 That it may be knawin.. quhilk of 
them hes maist richt, to the lands acclamed. 1717 Woprow 
Corresp. (1843) I]. 326 Other Protestant Churches where 
this power is acclaimed. — 

If. From the classical L. senses. 

2. trans. To applaud, extol; welcome with ac- 
clamation. 

1633 Be. Hart Hard Texts 243 A magnificent Prince that is 
honord & acclaimed of all his subjects. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 246 Beatrice . . acclaimed by angels . . descends to 
accompany him in his visit to Paradise. 1879 McCartuy 
Hist. own Times 11.165 An immense amount of national 
enthusiasm accompanied and acclaimed the formation of 
the volunteer army. 188: Tisxes Feb. 24 The spirit which 
acclaimed the speeches of Mr. Bright. J 

b. (With complement.) To name with acclama- 
tion as; to proclaim or announce with applause. 

1749 SMOLLETY Negicide v.ix. (1777) 121 The shouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 1876 SwinsurNe Evechtheus 
462 The twelve most high Gods judging with one mouth 
Acclaimed her victress. 

e. intr. To shout applause. 

1652 Stapytton //erod:ax 16 The Romans did this brave 
young Emp’rour crown .. Acclaiming from their steeples and 
their towers. 1857 Cartyce Fr. Rev. 11. vi. vit. 343 And all 
men accuse, and uproar, and impetuously acclaim. 

3. ¢rans. To shout; to call out; sfec. to utter an 
ACCLAMATION 3. 

1690 LestRANGE Alliance of Div. Off. (1846) vi. § 3.247 We 
presently all rise up acclaiming, ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord.’ 
1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 1. 166 Who art thou, victim, thou 
hed dost acclaim Mine anguish in true words, on the wide 
air 

Acclaim (aklzim). [f. the vb.) The act of 
acclaiming; acclamation, applause; a shout of 
applause. (Mostly poetic.) 

1667 Mitton /. Z. x1. 519 All the host of Hell With deafen- 
ing shout returned them loud acclaim. 1699 DrypEN Pad. ¢ 
Arette 525 The vaulted firmament With loud acclaims and 
vast applause is rent. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xxi. Echoing 
back with shrill acclaim, And chorus wild thechieftain’s name. 
1859 TENNENT Cey/on II. x. ii. 600 Universal acclaim pro- 
nounces Minery .. the most charming sylvan spot in Ceylon. 

Acclaimable (ak1z!-mab’!), a. rare—'. [f. Ac- 
CLAIM UV. 1+-ABLE.] Capable of being claimed ; 
liable to be claimed. 

1704 Rymer's Federa 11.551 nC. Macfarlane’s Hzst, Exe. 
(1845) 1V. 42 He meant not to relinquish his right of property 
in the kingdom of Scotland, acclaimable hereafter. 

Acclaimer (aklzi-mar). [f. AccLaim v. + -ERL] 
One who acclaims, or applauds ; an applauder. 

1869 Daily News 28 Apr., Public opinion .. was beginning to 
tell upon these indefatigable acclaimers and accomplices of 
every folly. 

Acclaiming (aklzmin), f/.a. [f. AccLaImv.+ 
-inG?.] Loudly approving or applauding. 

1868 Mirman S¢. Paul's xvii. 446 Unhesitating and ac- 
claiming gratitude for his inappreciable services. 

+ A-cclamate, v. Obs. vare—'. [f. L.acclamat., 
ppl. stem of acclama-re: see ACCLAIM and -aTE3.] = 
ACCLAIM v. 

1667 WaTerHouse Fire of Lond. 49 Which causes that 
axiom to be so acclamated among Politicians. 

Acclamation (xklaméfen). [ad. L. acclama- 
t26n-em a shouting at or to, n. of action f. acc/d- 
madre. see ACCLAIM. Cf. Fr. acclamation, also 16th 
c. in Littré.] 

1. The action of acclaiming. +a. Calling to, ap- 
pealing. Os. b. Loud or eager expression of 
assent or approval, as to vote a motion dy accla- 
mation, @. Shouting in honour of any one. 

1585 App. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 56 The people of Israel... 
sang with joyful acclamation unto the et 1612 T. Taytor 
Titus (1619) iii. 8. 679 Giuing consent and acclamation vnto 
the most weighty and necessarie doctrine of free iustification 
1750 Jounson Rambler No. 91. ?3 With the general acclam- 
ation of all the powers. 1849 Macautay ///st, Eng. I. 408 
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Dryden .. joined his voice to the general acclamation. 1860 
Froupe //ist. Eng. V1. xxxi, 196 ‘The spirit which thirty years 
before had passed the Six Articles Bill by acclamation. 1868 
PEARD Waterfarming v. 5x Crowned long ago by acclama- 
tion king of fish, learning has done him [the salmon} homage. 

2. An act ofacclaiming; an cxclamation, or phrasc 
addressed to anyone in a loud voice, + a. (as in carly 
L.) in expression of dislike; +b. (as in later L.) of 
approbation or applause. Hence ec. Lond applause 
or approbation however expressed. 

1541 Eryor /mage of Gov. 172 With these and other moste 
ioyouse acclamations, the emperour issued out of the Theatre. 
1606 Ilottanp Sxetonéus 39 Acclamations must be restrained 
heere to the worse sense.. of Curses and Detestations. 1611 
Bisir 1 Alacc. v. 64 The people assembled vnto them with 
ioyfull acclamations. 1611 SveED Theatre Gt. Brit. 121/1 
The cruell tyrant, to stop her cries and acclamations, slew 
her. 1664 H. More Myst. nig. 361 That auspicious Ac- 
clamation of the Senate to their Casars, /‘elictor A ugusio, 
Melior Trajano. 1673 Lady's Calling u.§ 2.75 To force 
their unhappy mothers to that sad acclamation, Blessed are 
the wombs which bare not.” 1718 Pore //iad xv. 872 This 
happy day with acclamations greet. 1776 Gispon Decl. & 
Falé\.x. 196 Vhe acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed 
him emperor. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam rit, Constitn. x. 136 
The assembled people.. by their acclamations gave an af- 
firmative answer, . . 

+3. Ahe/. A brief isolated sentence in a discourse, 
emphasizing what precedes it. Ods. 

1561 J. Daus tr. Bullinger on Apocal.(1573)8 b, He finisheth 
the title With an acclamation [Rev. i. 3). /é¢d. 56b, Here- 
unto is annexed the wonted acclamation.. Let hym that 
hath eares, heare etc. [Rev. ii. zetc.) 1641 Mitton Aximadv. 
(1851) 202 This ancient Father mentions no antiphonies, or 
responsories of the people heer, but the only plain acclama- 
tion of Amen. 1657 J. Smitu Adyst. Rhet. Unv. 143 Accla- 
mation is a figure, when after a thing is done or declared, 
a clause or part of a sentence is added, briefly purporting 
some Emphasis. 

+Acclamator. Ods. rare—'. [n. of action, L. 
in form, f. L. acclamd-re (see ACCLAIM), on the 
analogy of clé@mator {. clémare.] One who joins 
in acclamation ; an acclaimer, an applauder. 

1651 Evetyn Diary (1827) II. 38 He went almost the whole 
way with his hat in hand, saluting the ladys & acclamators, 
who had filled the windows with their beauty and the air 
with ‘Vive le Roi.’ 

Acclamatory (aklemiatori), a. [f. L. acclamar- 
ppl. stem of accldmdre, see ACCLAIM +-oRY as if 
ad. Lat. *acclamatorius.] Relating to or express- 
ing acclamation. 

1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 488 Christ’s jus- 
tice hath two acclamatory notes, ‘ Higgajon, Selah.’ 1864 
R. Cuampers Bk. of Days 11.199 He.. was sent out again 
by the acclamatory voice of the nation. 

+ Accle‘arment. Oés. rare—. [f. CLEARMENT: 
see A- pref. 11 as if f. a vb. AccLEAR; cf. OFr. 
aclarir, aclairir.| Clearing, exculpation. 

1692 Hacker Life of Williams 1.148 The accused Lord 
protested upon his salvation he was not the discoverer. The 
acclearment is fair, and the proof nothing, 

[f. AccxI- 


Acclimatable (akloi-matab'l), a. 
MATE + -ABLE.] Capable of being acclimatized, suit- 
able for acclimatization. 

1880 Echo 18 Sept. 2/6 Dr. Ricoux defines what he calls an 


‘acclimatable zone.” 

Acclimatation (akloimatzi-fen). [a. Fr. ac- 
climalation, n. of action f. acclimater to ACCLI- 
MATE. ] = ACCLIMATIZATION. 

1859 Sat. Kev. 3 Sept. 281 The true Pheasants .. are all 
capable of the most perfect acclimatation in Western Europe. 
1863 All Year Round 11 July 467/1 Experiments have proved 
how possible is the acclimatation of the ailanthe silkworm 
on the northern side of the English Channel, . 

Acclimate (akloi-mét), v7. [a. mod. Fr. acc/i- 
mate-r (Acad. Dict. 1798) f.@ to + climal CLIMATE. ] 
To habituate to a new climate;=AccLIMATIZE, now 
much more common. 7. and fig. 

179z A. YounG Trav, 1 France 296 Kerry, where the 
arbutus is so ac-climated, that it seems indigenous. 1859 
Sat. Rev,12 Feb. 183/2 The idea of acclimating the eland in 
England is due to the late Earl of Derby. 1872 O.W. Hotmes 


Poet at Breaky. T. iii. 75, I have not been long enough at 
this table to get well acclimated. 


Acclimated (akloi-météd), AA7.a. [f. AccLIMATE 
+-ED.] Habituated to a new or strange climate. 
Zit. and fig. 


1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 592 Acclimated, as I may 
say, to such incidents. 1862 Tes 18 Apr. 8/6 Evenamong 
the acclimated New Orleanists the annua! mortality is, etc. 


Acclimatement (akleimétmént). rare. [a. 
mod. Fr. acclimalement: see ACCLIMATE and -MENT. ] 
The condition of being acclimatized ; habituation 
or adaptation to climate. 

1823 Coteripce .Votes Theol. & Polit. 401 The multitude 


of genera of animals and their several exclusive acclimate- 
ments at the present period. 


Acclimation (xklimétfon). [f. Acciiare, 
by form-assoc. with words like narrate, narralion, 


in which -a¢e is a vbl. ending: in acclimate it is 
part of the stem.] = AccLIMATATION or ACCLIMAT- 
IZATION ; but see last quot. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. (1856) iii. 26 [1] could temper 
downat pleasure the abruptness ofmy acclimation. 1859 Saz. 
Rez, 12 Feb. 1832 With such animals as these [American 
deer] acclimation is comparatively easy. 1878 BarTvey tr. 
Topinard’s Anthrop. 11. viii. 393 The words acclimation and 
acclimatization are not synonymous. The former is under- | 


ACCLIVOUS. 


climatic conditions, the latter of the intervention of man in 
this accommodation. : 2 

Acclimatizable (akloimatoizab’l), 2. [f. Ac- 
CLIMATIZE + -ABLE.] Capable of being accliniat- 
ized. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 466/2 Supposed exhaustion of the 
series of acclimatizable animals. ' 

Acclimatization (4kloi-miataizélfen). [f. Ac- 
CLIMATIZE +-ATION.] The processof acclimatizing, or 
of being acclimatized, orhabitnated toa newclimate. 
Also alirzb., as ‘the Acclimatization Society,’ 

1830 Lyetn Princ. of Geol, (1875) 11. ut. xxxvil. 320 This 
acchmatization has been the result of Natural Selection 
during thousands of generations. 1878 J. Butter New Zea- 
Zand \. Introd. 17 In the acclimatization gardens our British 
song-birds .. are now finding a home. 1880 GuNTUER /'ishes 
185 The first successful attempts of acclimatisation were 
made with doinestic species. as : ; 

2. An example of acclimatization ; a thing which 
has been acclimatizcd. 

1864 OwEN Power of God 43 The bird which we call turkey 
. . Was one of our best acclimatisations after the discovery of 
the New World. 


Acclimatize (akloi-mataiz), v. [f. Fr. acclimar- 
er; see ACCLIMATE +-IZE. A more recent and more 
commonadaptation of Fr. acclimater than acelimale.} 

l. ‘rans. To habituate or inurc to a new climate, 
or to one not natural. /7/. and fig. 

1836 Macoitiivray Trav. of Humboldt xi, 128 Having in 
some measure become acclimatized. 1876 M. Davirs Ux- 
orth, Lond. 289, 1 have long since learned to get readily 
acclimatized to unfamiliar ecclesiastical surroundings. 1 
GUNTHER Fishes 185 Attempts to acclimatise particularly use- 
ful species in countries in which they were not indigenous. 

2. refi. and inir. To grow or become habituated 
to a new climate. 

1862 M. Hopxins Hawai 63 The settlers acclimatise to 
the new locality. 2877 Dowpen Shaks. J’rtm. vi. 144 He 
cannot acclimatise himself, as Alcibiades can, to the harsh 
and polluted air of the world. : 

Acclimatized (aklai-mataizd), 44/2. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Habituated or inured to a particular 
climate. 

1855 W. H. Russert The War 11. xiv, The Sardinians, now 
acclimatized .. form a fine corps. 1881 Dr. GREENe in Sc. 
Gossip No. 202. 223 Anacclimatised grey parrot is very hardy. 

Acclimatizer (akloi-matsi:zo1). [f. Acctimat- 
1ZE+-ER1.] One who acclimatizes, or naturalizes 
foreign species in a new country. /2¢. and fig. 

1864 Dr. J. E. Gray in Athenxrum No. 1926. 407/2 The 
schemes of the would-be acclimatizers. 1869 Ditke Greater 
Brit, xiv. 391 We English are great acclimatisers : we have 
carried trial by jury to Bengal, tenant-right to Oude, and 
caps and gowns to.. Calcutta University. 

Acclimatizing (aklai-mataizin), vd/. sd. [f.Ac- 
CLIMATIZE + -ING ¥, ] = ACCLIMATIZATION. 

1881 CoxweE tt in Staxdard 3 Feb., Skill, judgment, anda 
certain amount of acclimatising were indispensable for that 
kind of work [ballooning]. ; 

Acclimature (akloi-matii), rare. [f. Accwi- 
MATE+-URE, on apparent analogy of /egzs/al-ure, 
etc. See ACCLIMATION.] = ACCLIMATIZATION. 

1847 In Craic. Wesster and Worcester cite CALDWELL. 

Acclime (akloi-m), v. xaze—!. [Apparentlyshort 
for ACCLIMATE; as clime for chmate.] *%To ac- 
climate, habituate. 

1843 E. Jonrs Sensation & Event 22 And now to acclime 
His gasping life to the heaven it nears. 

+ Accline, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. acelind-re 
to lean towards; f. ac-=ad- to+ clind-ve to bend.] 
To incline, or slope towards. 

¢ 1420 Palladius on Husb.1.250 Eke cornes best wol thryve 
In open lande solute acclyned blyve Uppon the sonne. 

+ Accli-ve, a. Oés. rave. [ad. L. aceliv-is, 
accliv-us steep, f. ad to, towards+clivus a rising 
ground.] Rising with a slope, sloping upward, 
steep ;= ACCLIVoUS, ACCLIVITOUS. 

@1697 Ausrey Acc. Verulam in Lett. 11. 231(T.) From hence 
to Gorhambery is about a little mile, the way easily ascend- 
ing, hardly so acclive as a desk. 

Acclivitous (akli-vites), a. [f. AccLivit-y + 
-ous; cf. calamity, calamtt-ous. See -ITOUS, -oUs.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by an acclivity ; 
having an upward slope. 

1815 Pautson in Henderson's /celand 203 We continued 
our route up the S.E. side of the Yokul, where it was least 
acclivitous. 1879 Contemp. Rev. 507 Herds of agile creatures 
abounding in the acclivitous glades of the woods. 

Acclivity (akliviti). [ad. L. aeclivinit-em 
steepness ; f. accliv-ds, accliv-us; see ACCLIVE and 
-ITY.] Theupward slopeofa hill; anascendingslope. 

(Not in Cotcrave or Frorio 1611 or Minsiteu 1623.] 1614 
Purcuas Pilger. v. xiii. 511 These bottomes of the sea haue 
also their. . hillocks, mountaines, valleyes, with the Ac- 
clivities and Decliuities of places. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 
viii. 290 The additional Acclivity would be imperceptible. 
1789-96 J. Morse Amer. aes <1. 319 The ascent to the 
upper story is not by steps but a paved acclivity. 1850 
Merivace //ist. Rom. Emp. (1865) I. viii. 323 The acclivity 
was studded with the pleasure-houses of the noble families 
of Rome. : ns 

Acclivous (iklai-vas), a. [f. L.accliv-us + -0Us.] 
Rising with a slope, sloping upward, asccuding. 

1731 Barey (not in r72t}, 177% SHERIDAN <lrist.ruetus’ 
Love Ep. wi. 21 The bank acclivous rose, and swelled above. 
1850 J. Lenten MWitller's Anc. Art $294. 329 The tombs at 


stood of the spontaneous and natural accommodation to new | Chalcis. . are hewn out in the gently acclivous rocky ground. 


ACCLOY. 


Accloy (4kloi:), 7. Ovs. or arch. Also 5 encloy, 
8 ancloy, 5-6 acloy. [a. OF r. evzcloyc-v, earlier ¢7- 
cloér (mod. enclouer) :—late L. suclava-re to drive 
in a nail, f. 72 in+e/azvare to nail, f. clav-es nail. 
The Anglo-Fr, ¢7-, az-, being formally associated 
with OE. az-, o7-, was worn down to a-, by aphests 
of which came the Iater c/oy. By further confusion 
with @:—L. ad, aeloy became in the literary spell- 
ing of 6-7 ac-cloy, as a-cuse became ac-cuse. Hence 
the series e77-c/oy’, an-cloy’, a-cloy(cloy), ac-cloy.] The 
development of meaning is fully seen under CLoyY. 

1. To drive a nail into a horse’s foot when 


shoeing ; hence, to lame. /7/. and /ig. 

¢ 1325 Polit. Songs. 335 Thus knihtshipe [is] acloied and 
waxen al fot lame. 1393 Lanot. P. PZ. C. xxi. 296 With 
crokes and with kalketrappes ‘a-cloye we hem echone. ¢ 1440 
Prompt. Parv.A-cloyed,Accla udicatus,inclavatus, ACloy3zen 
tacloyin), Acclaudico, acclavo, inclavo, 1530 Patscr. 416 I 
a cloye with a nayle as an yuell smythe dothe an horse 
foote, ¥e encloue. I wolde ryde further but my horse is a 
cloyed .. est excloué. 1607 TorsELt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 
323 Of Accloyd or Prickt, Accloyd is a hurt that cometh of 
shooing, when a Smith driveth a nail in the quick, which will 
makehimtohalt. 1725 BrapLtey Fam, Dict. s.v.Prict, Prict, 
otherwise call’d Ancloy'd, Cloy’d and Retraised, a Misfortune 
which befalls Horses, when by the Negligence, or Unskilful- 
ness of the Farrier, they are prick’d in driving the Nails, 

2. To pierce, stab. rare. 

1470 Harpinc Chron, xx. 5. 5 Of his people many [were] 
slain and foule acloyed. 

3.To stop upan aperture as with a nail, peg, or other 
obstruction, to stop a passage. See Cuoy, Hence, 

4. To block, obstruct, clog, choke. /’¢, and fg. 

¢3430 Lypcate Bochas mi. xxi. 92 a (1554) Wherby his pur- 
pose should be encloyed. 1555 Fardle of /actons u. Vill. 172 
Otherwise the housebande menne should in siede tyme. . 
be muche acloyed and hyadered by the fowels. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. vii. 15 But mucky filth he braunching armes an- 
noyes, And with uncomely weedes the gentle wave accloyes. 
1647 H. More Song of the Soul u.i. 1. xii. They are ill ac- 
cloy’d With cloddie earth, and with blind duskishnesse 
annoy’d. 1652 AsHMoLE 7%eatr. Chem, Brit, \v. 201 For 
with what Mettall soever that Mercury be joyned, Because 
of her Coldnes and Moistnes sche ys acloyd. 1676 CupworTH 
Serm, x John ii. 3. (ed. 3) 55 Heaven [is]. . Holiness, freed 
from those encumbrances that did ever clog it and accloy it 
here. 1835 Browninc Paracel. Wks. 1863 I. 29 Discovering 
the true laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit. 

5. To fill full. a. To fill to satiety. b. To over- 
fill, overload, burden, oppress. 

©3374 CHauceR Assembly of Foules 518 Whoso it doth, 
full foule himself acloyeth, For office uncommitted oft 
annoyeth. 1430 Lypcate Chrox. Troy 1.x. The people in 
sorowe and wo acloyed. 1557 Paynewt Barclay’s Jugurtha, 
28b, Many other of his sect were corrupt and accloyed 
with bribes. 1567-9 JEwEL Def. Afol. (1611) 373 We are 
accloied with Examples in this behalfe. 158: I. Howevr 
His Devises (1879) 189 Whose wanton Fole by her sweete 
mylke acloyde Oft kicks the Nurse. 16r0 G, FLETCHER 
Christ's Vict. in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 72 Their brain sweet in- 
cense with fine breath accloyes. 16r1 Cotcr. To accloy : see, 
to cumber, to overcharge. 

6. To overburden (the stomach) ; to nauseate. 

1519 Horman Vudgaria xi. 32b, My stomake is accloyed. 
1530 Patscr. 416 I acloye ones stomacke with excesse of 
meate and drinke, Fengloutis. 

7. To disgust, weary, become offensive to. 

1530 Parscr. 416 I acloye, | forwery, Fe Zasse. He acloyeth 
me horrybly: 2¢ exe dasse horriblement. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierces Super. 138 What honest mynde or civill disposition 
is not_accloicd with these noisome and nasty gargarismes, 
1704 Ray Creation 11. 230 They... would be accloyed with 
long Nights very tedious. 

+ Accloy’. Ods. varc—', [The vb. used subst.] 
Farriery. A stab or prick with a nail. 

1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict.s.v. Halting, Distemper ..in the 
Sole from some Prick, Accloy, Nail, etc. 

tAcclo‘ying, 7//.sb. Obs. [f. AccLoy v. +-ING 1] 
Filling up ; overloading. 

1557 Payxett Barclay'’s Jugurtha 1:2 The accloyeng of 
gyftes gyuen for rewardes.. was vnknowen. 1598 FLorio, 
fastidio, tediousness, lothsomnes..a loathing of the 
stomack, an accloying. 

Accoast,v.; accoasting, vd/.5b. Vheolder forms 
of Accost, AccosT1nG, while they retaincd the sense 
of to coast, border upon, or join. 

Accoile, variant of Accoy z. Ods. to soothe. 


+Accoi'l, v. Ods. [a.OFr. acoi/lir to gather, as- 
semble (mod. accuerti/tr to recetve):—late L. accol- 
ligtre, adcolligere to associate ; f. ad to + colligére 
to gather. See Coi..] 72/r, To gather together, to 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) 

1596 Srenser /*,Q. 1. ix. 30 About the caudron many 
cookes accoyld With hookes and ladles. 

Accoi1l, 54. rare. [a. OF r. acotl (mod. accucil) 
reception, welcome, f. acceerller, OF r. acoillir: sec 
prec.] Reception, welcome. 

1814 Soutnry Rodsk. xvii. Wks. IX. 157 He had a secret 
trembling on his lips.. he fear’d ‘lo have it chill'd in cold accoil. 


Accolade (xkolé-d, akolad).  [a. mod. Fr. ac- 
colade, ad. It. accollala, sb. f. pa. pple. of accollarc 
to embrace about the neck ; see AccouL, and -aDF. 
Introduced into Fr. in 16th c. stiperseding the 
OFr. cogn. acolée; it has similarly superseded the 
carlier AcoLEE in Eng.] 

]. Properly, an embrace or clasping about the 
neck; technical name of the salutation marking 
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the bestowal of knighthood, applied at different 
times to an embrace, a kiss, and a slap on the 
shoulders with the flat blade of a sword. 

[Not in Cotcrave r61r who has Accodlade (Fr.) a colling, 
clipping, imbracing about the necke; Hence, the dubbing of 
a Knight, or the ceremony used therein.] 1623 Favine Theat. 
ffonour 1. vi. 51 Giuing him also the Accollade, that is to 
say, Kissing him. 1706 Puittirs, Acco/lade, clipping and 
colling, embracing about the Neck. 1753 CHamBeErRs Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v. Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein the Accolade 
properly consisted. 18%7 Scott Waverley I. x. 131 The quan- 
tities of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated. 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos I. xvi. 122. (1877) Henry conferred on 
him the accolade, or sword blow, which was the chief part 
of the ceremony. 1858 Wiseman Last Four Pofes 511 Could 
he [the Pope] receive him [Czar Nicholas] with a bland smile 
and insincere accollade ?- 

2. Afusic. A vertical line or brace, used to couple 
together two or more staves. (Sometimes confined 
to a straight thick line so used, as distinguished 
from a dérace or double curve; but in mod. Fr. 
accollade =the brace or double curve —~, used not 
merely in music but in ordinary printing, algebra, 
classification, etc.) 

1882 Rockstro in Grove’s Dict. Mus. s.v. Score, In Scores 
.. the Staves are united, at the beginning of every page, 
either by a Brace, or by a thick line, drawn, like a bar, 
across the whole, and called the Accolade. 


Accoladed (zkolei-déd), A/. a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Having received the accolade ; knighted, dubbed. 


1863 Datly Tel. 17 Nov. 4/4 The sonorous cognomen of 
each of these accoladed Princes. 


Accolated (2 kéletéd), pp/. a. [f. mod. Fr. ac- 
colé, It. accollalo, see prec.] = ACcOLLED 3. 


1879 H. Puituies Notes upon Coins 2 There are medals of 
.. Napoleon and Josephine accolated. 


+A‘ccolent, a. Ods.—° [ad. L. accolent-em pr. 
pple. of accolére to dwell near.] ‘Dwelling hard 
by.’ Bailey 1731, Ash 1775, Johnson, etc. 

+ Acco'll, v. Ods.4-5 acole, 5-6 accoll. [a.OFr. 
acole-r, f. a to+col neck. Spelling afterwards 
assimilated to mid. Fr. accoller (mod. Fr. accoler). 
Cf. It. accollare, suggesting a late L. or early Rom. 
accollare, f. ae-=ad- to + collum neck).] To throw 
the arms round the neck of, embrace, clasp, hug. 

1340 Gawayne & Gr. A. 1936 Pen acoles he [pe] kny3t, & 
kysses hym pryes. /éid.2472 Pay acolen & kyssen, [bikennen] 
ayber ober. c 1450 Merlin xv. 234 And each acoled other in 


armes for grete love. 1557 SurreEY Aenefd 11. 1055 Thrise 
raught I with mine armes taccoll her neck. 


Accolled, 7//. a. Her. [f. AccoLL +-EpD. The 
Fr, form accollé (mod. Fr. acco/é) is more used.] 

1. Wreathed about the neck, collared, gorged. 

1723 AsHMoLE Antig. Berks. III. 134 Accolled with a 
Ducal Coronet. 

2. Intertwined; entwined, wreathed. 

3. Conjoined, united ; joined at the sides like two 
shields, or at the angles like two lozenges ; placed 
side by side like two busts or heads on a coin; 
jugate ; accolated. [In this sense sometimes re- 
ferred to It. ‘aceolave to glue vnto or together’ 
Florio, f. co/a (colla\, Gr. xéAAa glue; but this 
seems only a plaustble explanation of a use some- 
what remote from the original sense of acco//é and 
accolled.] 

Accomber, -bre; -braunce. See AccumBEr. 

Accombina‘tion. rare. [f. L. ac-=ad- to+ 
ComMBINATION.] The act of combining together. 

Worcester cites Q. Rev. 

Accommodable (akg'médab’l), a. [a. Fr. ac- 
comodable, f.accomoder to suit: see ACCOMMODATE and 
-ABLE.] Capable of being accommodated ; suitable. 

1603 FLorio JJonxtaigne (1632) u. viii. 212 A fit and accom- 
modable condition for such a dignitie. 1672 R. Tavtor 
O. Cromwell 176 That the Title of the Protector might be 
made accomodable to the Laws, 1724 Watts Loyic v. § 4 


Wks, 1813 VII. 467 We must be furnished with such general 
rules as are accommodable to all this variety. 

Accommodableness (akpmédab’lnés). ff. 
prec.+-NEss.] Capability of becoming or being 
made suitable. 

c1760 Cat. TaLsot £ss. iii. Wks. 1809, 83 Let me be allowed 
tomake a new word, and let that word be accommodableness. 

+Accommodant, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [a. Fr. ac- 
comodant pr. pple. of accomodcr to suit: see Ac- 
COMMODATE aud -ant.] Accommodating,  self- 
accommodating, suiting onesclf to circumstances. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quintinyé’s Compl. Gard. 7 Ve they 
Plants, or Trees, there is none of them, as to their Culture... 
more Easie, Tractable, and (as I may say) Accommodant, 
then are Orange and Lemon-Trees. 

tAccommodate, 47/2. Obs. [ad. L. accom mo- 
dat-us suited, suitable, pa. pple. of aceommoda-re, 
f. ac-—ad- to+commodare to suit; f. conrmod-us 
stitable tn measure, fitting ; f.com-=cum together 
with + #odus measure, manner.] Suited, adapted, 
fitted ; hence suitable, fitting, fit. 

1525 Wotsey in Strype’s ec, Ale. 1.95 Loving and kind 
words... meet and accommodate for the company present. 
153: ELyvot Governor i. x. 26 (1557) Moste accommodate to 
the aduancemente of some vertue. 1627 Sreep /rel, descr. § 
abridged iv. § 4 Many accomodate and fit Bayes, Creckes, 
and nauigable Riuers. 1680 If. Morr. Apocalsfsis Pref. 15 
Grotius,.is now accounted the Chiefest Interpreter, and 
most accomodate to baffle the true and genuine meaning 


ACCOMMODATE. 


of those Prophecies. 1765 Harris Three Treat. un. i. 122 
The Sovereign Good ought to be something . . accommodate 
to all Places and Times. 1796 PeccEe A xonym. (1809) 186 
Applications of passages in the Classics, when they are per- 
fectly accommodate, always give pleasure. 

Accommodate (akg'médcit), v. [f. prec. or on 
anal. of vbs. so formed. See -aTE3.] To fit or suit. 

I. To fit one thing or person Zo another. 

+1. To apply fittingly (a thing to a person); to 
attribute or ascribe, by way of explanation, or 
from inherent fitness. Ods. 

153: Eryot Governor (1834) 174 This sentence is.. sup- 
posed to have been first spoken by Chilo. Others do ac- 
commodate it toApollo. 1676 J. Owen Ii/or. God 133 Many 
names .. are equally accommodated unto all that are par- 
takers of it, as Elders, Bishops. 

2. To adapt, fit, suit, or adjust (one thing or 
person /o another) either actually or in idea. 

1588 WitEHoRNE Sachiauels Arte of Warre 104, 
[He] must accommodate himselfe with the situation. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 335 The Political Institutions of 
Moses were accommodated to the circumstances of Affairs. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 210 Accomodate him. 
self to the men on board. 183: Scotr Peveril iv. 60 I would 
fain accommodate myself to your scruples, 1856 BREWSTER 
Mart, of Sc. im, ii, (ed. 3) 184 Kepler likewise observed the 
power of accommodating the eye to different distances. 

+3. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To adapt 
oneself #0. Ods. 

1597 Bacon Coulers of Good & Evill x.153 Keepe the 
minde in suspence from settling and accomodating in pa- 
tience and resolution, 1677 Goverum. Venice 72 Cato.. knew 
not how to accommodate to the propensity of the age. 

4. To show the adaptatton or correspondence 
of one thing to another; to make a statement fit 
with facts or vice versd; to make consistent, to 
harmonize ; to adapt by analogy, or by ‘humour- 
ing’ an account or statement. (Often used in the 
sense of producing an artificial or surface harmony.) 
Const. 0, (with, unlo obs.). 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Morals 17 Ponder well the in- 
tention of Poéts, unto which they addresse & accommodate 
their verses. 1655-60 I’. Stantey /1ist. Philos. (1701) 75 To 
accommodate this time with our account is neither easie nor 
certain. 1760 Jortin Life of Erasmus 11. 226 Erasmus sus- 
pected that this MS. had been accommodated by the Tran- 
scriber to the Latin Version. 1860 TRENCH Sera. in Westu7. 
A bbey ix. 93 The words. . were not accommodated to Christ, 
but were most truly fulfihed in Him. 

II. To fit things (sc. to each other). 

5. To adjust, reconcile (things or persons that 
differ), and hence, to compose, settle (their differ- 
ence) ; to bring to harmony or agreement. 

1597 Daniet Civile Wares vu. \xv. Repaire to us, wbo will 
accomodate this businesse. 1677 Governm, Venice 53 The 
Senat found some way or other of interposing, under 
colour of accommodating their Quarrel. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Galenist, At present, the Galenists and chem- 
ists are pretty well accommodated. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Writings (1859) I. 562 It is uncertain how far we should 
have been able to accommodate our opinions. 1849 Mac- 
auLay ff7st. Eng. II. 667 At length the dispute had been 
accommodated. , Fi . 

6. Hence (with obj. indefinitely represented by 77), 
To accommodate it: to settle or compromise matters. 

1667 Preys Diary 30 Nov. The King will accommodate it 
by committing my Lord Clarendon himself. 

7. intr, (by entire suppression of object) To settle 
differences, to come to terms. 

1648 Evetyn AZes. (1857) III, 12 Either they must accom- 
modate with His Majesty, or resolve to despatch with 
monarchy. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (2811) 1V. 60 I hardly 
expect that we can accommodate. 1x80:r T. FREEMANTLE in 
Dk. of Buckingham’s Crt. George [1/, 111. 154/2 I hope we 
shall accommodate with the Danes. 

+ III. To fit a thing (sc. for its proper uses). Ods. 
+8. To fit or equip (a thing for use); to put in 
order ; hence, to repair, refit, mend. (Fr. accom. 
moder.) Obs. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Vtrginia (1629) 61 The rest of the day 
we spent in accommodating our boat. 1763-5 SMOLLETT 
Travels 311 One of the irons of the coach gave way... we 
were detained two hours before it could be accommodated. 
3812 Henry Camp, agst, Quebec 143 We found it well ac- 
commodated for our lodgment. ao 

+9. To fit (a person, for any duty or position) ; 
to meeten, Ohs, 

1658 Sir H. Stincssy Diary (1836) 211 You shall every day 
get by heart some new lesson, that may season and accom- 
modate you. 
+10. To minister convenience to; to aid, speed, 
facilitate. Ods. 

1634 Massincer Very Woman iv. ii. One o’ the slaves he 
lately bought.. To accommodate his cure. 1690 Locke 
llum, Underst, (1727) I. 1. xxiii. § 12, 129 We are able.. 
several ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this Life. 
1703 Maunprewe Fourn, Ferus. (1732) 36 To accomodate the 
passage you have a path, 

IV. To fit (a person with the understood requt- 
sites of the occasion). 

11. To furnish (a person with (of obs.) something 
requisite or convenient) ; to equip, supply, provide. 
Now usually with the sense of doing tt to snit a 
person’s felt requirements. (An ods. and rare const. 


is to accommodate a thing Zo a person.) 

1597 SHaks, 2 //ev, /V, un. il. 72 A Souldier is better ac- 
commodated, then with a Wife. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tx 
{lum, (1616) 1. x. 17 Hostesse, accommodate vs with another 
bed-staffe. —etuster iii, 4 (Nares) Will you present and 
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accomodate it tothe gentleman. 1627 Lisander § Calista 
ut. 43 To goe unto Paris to accommodate him there of such 
things as were most necessary. 1672 JoRDAN Lond. Triumph. 
in Heath's Grocers’ Comp. ey 489 Three score and six 
poor men, pensioners, accommodated with Gowns and Caps. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 269 We had wax can- 
dles brought in to accomodate us with light. 1794 S.WiLttiaMs 
Hist. Veriuont 94 His hind feet are accommodated with webs. 
Mod. Can you accominodate me with cash for a cheque? 

12. simply. To suit, oblige, convenience. 

1663 Cocan Voy. § Adv. of Pinto \xxix, 321 If it were such 
as would accommodate us, he would desire us to buy it. 
1784 Cowrer 7ask 1.73 Ingenious fancy, never better pleas'd 
Than when employ'd t’ accomodate the fair. 1861 GeorcEe 
Euiot Siéas M. 24 1 was willing to accommodate you by 
undertaking to sell the horse. 

13. esp. To furnish or supply with suitable room 
and entertainment ; to make room for, entertain 


suitably ; to receive as an inmate. 

1715 Burnet /ist. own Tite (1766) 1.81 How the King 
would be accommodated if he came among them. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 17 The honour of accommodating her (the 
Queen) at his house. 1840 Dickens Baru. Rud. (C. D. ed.) 
Iviii.273 The cell. . having recently accommodated a drunken 
deserter, was by no means clean. 

Accommodated (akeméddeitéd), ppl. a. [f. 
prec.+-ED.] Made fit or suitable; fitting, fit; 


- adapted, suited. 


1611 Cotcr., Propre..seemlie, comelie, well accommodated. 
jee Taytor Gt. Eater of Kent 13 After some accomo- 
dated salutations, I asked him if he could eate any Thing? 
@ 1674 CLarenpon fist, Rebel. U1. xu. 286 He had a little 
House well enough accomodated. 1829 I. Tavtor Evthus. 
iii. 6r An accommodated yet legitimate sense of the word. 

+Acco‘mmodately,adv. Obs. [f. AccommoDATE 
@a.+-LY2.] Ina manner suited or adapted fo. 

168 GLANVILLE Sad. Trtum. (1726) 1.73 We do not speak 
properly, tho more accomodately to the vulgar Apprehension. 
1687 H. More Cowyec, Cab. (1713) 68 Of all these, Moses his 
wisdom held fit to give an account accommodately to the 


capacity of the people. 
+Accommodateness. Oés. [f. Accosmo- 


- DATE @.+-NESS.] The quality of being accommo- 


date or suited ; suitableness. 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godliness vi. vi. 228 The fitness and 
accommodateness of so ample a Reward. 1677 HaLttyweELi 
Sav. of Souls 80 {T.) Its [the Gospel’s] aptness and ac- 
comodateness to the great purpose of men’s salvation. 

Accommodating (akpmédeltin), vd/.5d. [f. Ac- 
COMMODATE v.+-INGl.] The action of adapting, 
suiting, fitting, adjusting, furnishing, obliging, or 
making room for. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1619 Sir T. Epmonpes Let. in Eng. § Geri. (1865) 57 His 


journey to Germany for the accommodating of the broyles 


in Bohemia. 1625 Meabe in Ellis Ovzg. Lett. 1. 318. II]. 210 
[The] Students at Oxford are by Letters of the Council com- 
manded away for the better accommodating the parliament. 
Mod. They have no means ofaccommodating somany visitors. 

Accommodating (akp médatin), f/.a. [fAc- 
COMMODATE v.+-ING2.] Asa ffle. Fitting, suiting, 
giving accommodation. Hence, aaj. Affording, or 
disposed to atford accommodation; obliging, pliant, 
conciliatory ; easy to deal with; in an evil sense, 
pliable, accessible to corruption. 

1775 Burke Conc. Awer. Wks. III. 59 Perhaps a more 
smooth and accomodating spirit of freedom in them would 
be more acceptable to us. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Unc. 7. Cad. 
xxxIXx. 342 Cassy had been unusually gracious and acconimo- 
dating in her humours. 1855 Prescott PArdp //, 1.1. it. 18 
The accommodating spirit of the good ecclesiastic had doubt- 
less some influence in his rapid advancement. _ 

Accommodatingly (akg-méde'tinli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] In an accommodating manner ; so as 
to suit or convenience; conveniently, obligingly. 

1847 A. SmitH Stuck-up People (ed. 4)39 Mr. Lacquer drops 
it into the plate so accommodatingly presented to him, 1873 
G.C. Davies stlount, Mead. & Mere xi. 88 Griffith guided 
the worm accommodatingly to the noses of the largest [fish]. 

Accommodation (akg:méde''fon). [a. Fr. ac- 
commodation (Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. accommodétion- 
em, n. of action f. accommoda-re to ACCOMMODATE. ] 

1. The action of accommodating, or process of being 
accommodated; of fitting, adapting, adjusting, 
suiting ; adaptation, adjustment. 

1644 Butwer Chironoimia 58 Gestures and motions must 
come in with their accommodation. 1665 GLANVILLE Scefsis 
Sc. Addr. 6 That disputing physiology is of no accommo- 
dation to your designs. 1769-90 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. (1876) 
v. 372 Skilful accommodation of other men’s conceptions to 
his own purpose. 1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts ui. § 4.12 What 
was Judaism itself... but a great system of accommodation? 

b. sfec. The action or power of adapting the eyes 
to view objects at various distances. 

1833 Brewster .Va?é. Alagic iii.53 The accommodation of 
the eye to the distinct vision of external objects. 1875 Woop 
Therap. (1879)358 Local application of gelsemia to the eye 
produces . . paralysis of accommodation. 

2. Adaptation of a word, expression, or system 
to something different from its original purpose. 

1724 A. Cotuns Gr. Chr, Reliz.212 The frequent accom- 
modation of the Septuagint Version to the later Hebrew. 
1860 Trencnt Serva. in Westm, ix. 92 The adaptation or 
accommodation of a prophecy .. having properly no allusion 
to Him at all. 1865 Moztey J/¢racées vii. 282 Some inter- 
mediate religion being preached first as an accommodation, 

3. Self-adaptation ; conformity to circumstance ; 
conciliatory disposition or conduct ; obligingness. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yourney (1778) 1. 4 When I had.. drank 
the King of France’s health, to satisfy my mind that I bore j 
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him no spleen... I rose up an inch taller for the accomoda- 
tion. 31827 Hattam Const. //tst. (1370) 11. vill. 60 His object 
in these accommodations was to draw over the more moderate 
Romanists. 1830 Sir J. Macintosn th. Pétlos, Wks. 1846 
I. 186 Accommodation, without which society would be pain- 
ful, and arduous affairs would hecome impracticable. 

4. An arrangement of a dispute; a settlement, 
composition, treaty, or compromise. 

1645 Liberty of Consc. 36 By accommodation J understand 
an agreement of dissenters with the rest of the Church in 
practicall conclusions. 1689 SeLpen Yadle Valk 62 "Tis 
hard to make an accommodation between the King and the 
Parliament. 1745 De For Lug, Tradesin. I. xxxix. 119 He 
will bring all difterences to a friendly accommodation. 1855 
Prescott Philip 1/, 1.1. vi.81 Negotiations were now opened 
for an accommodation between the belligerents. 

5. The supplying with what is suitable or requisite. 

1737 Jounson Nawibler 145. 21 The meanest artisan or 
manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of 
life, than the profound scholar and argumentative theorist. 

6. Anything which supplies a want, or affords 
aid or refreshment, or ministers to one’s comfort 4 
a convenicnce, an appliance. 

1616 Surri. & Marku. Couutrey Farine 539 When a man 
liueth farre from his necessarie accommodations, as from his 
fuell, hisfencing, histimber. 1662 Futter H/orthies(1840) III. 
731 Wilton is the stateliest and pleasantest for gardens, foun- 
tains and other accommodations. 1769-90 Sir J. ReyNotps 
Disc,(1876) 301 The regular progress o cultivated life is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from accommodations to or- 
naments. 1866 Geo. Exior Felix Holt 4 They probably 
thought of the coach with some contempt, as an accommoda- 
tion for people who had not their own gigs. 

b. attrib. 

1813 Mar. Granam Fr, in India 128 A particular police 
regulates the catamarans, accommodation-boats and_ bar- 
boats. 1847 Disraett Zancred (1871) tv. xi. 327 From the door 
of the house were some temporary steps, like an accommoda- 
tion ladder. 1867 SmytH Saflors’ Wd.-Bk. s.v. Accoimmo- 
dation ladder, a convenient flight of steps fixed at the gang- 
way, by which officers and visitors enter the ship. 1881 
Miss Brappon A sphodel I. 289 Goring Lane was an accom- 
modation road, leading down from the home farm to the 
meadows. ree 

7. esp. Room and suitable provision for the recep- 
tion of people; entertainment; lodgings. (Formerly 
mostly in f/.) 

1604 Suaxs. Oth. 1, iii. 239 Such Accomodation and besort 
As leuels with her breeding. 1650 Cromwett Lev. g2 (Car- 
lyle) The having of a garrison there would furnish us with 
accommodation for our sick men. 1722 De For A/od/ F?. 
(1840) 343 These had accommodations assigned them in the 
great cabin. 1803 Porter Thad. Warsaw (1831) xi. 100 The 
Hummums, Covent Garden, has as good accommodations as 
any in town. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. I. xvi. 192 Our sole 
accommodation a tent barely able to contain eight persons. 

8. Pecuniary aid in an emergency; a loan. c- 
commodation Bill, a bill not representing or origin- 
ating in an actual commercial transaction, but for the 
purpose of raising money on credit. 

1824 Scott Roxan's Well (1868) xv. 653 There is maybe an 
accommodation bill discounted now and then, Mr. Touch- 
wood; but men must have accommodation, or the world 
would stand still—accommodation is the grease that makes 
the wheels go. 1826 — in Lockhart’s Ze (1839) VIII. 336 
Having obtained an accommodation of £100 from Ballan- 
tyne. 1868 Rocers Polit. Econ, (ed. 3) xi. 142 Persons pay 
highly for accommodation, because they have no security, 
or no good security, to offer. 1882 Darly News July 3(Advt.) 
Cash Accouunodation.—Respectable Householders in town 
or country supplied with money at moderate interest. 

Accommodative (akpmédeitiv), a. [f. accom- 
modat- ppl. stem of accommodd-ré +IVE; as if ad. 
L. *accommodativus.] Tending to accommodate ; 
accommodating. 

1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts ui. § 26.97 This peculiarity of 
its accommodative character. 1880 Burton Reign ofQ. Anne 
III. xix. 211 In the strifes, religious and secular, that had 
shaken Scotland, no such accommodative adjustment had 
been permitted to grow. i 

Accommodativeness (Ake'méde!:tivnés). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being accommo- 
dative ; adaptability, pliableness ; tendency to give 
or show accommodation. 

1860 Tiutes 4 July 10/2 Mere accommodativeness to the ir- 
resistible tide of events. 1868 Mertvace in Fortz, Rev. Nov. 
472 [They] are apt tolearn much of forbearance and civility, 
and kindness and accommodativeness. 


Accommodator (akp-médeitas). [a. L. accom- 
moddtor, nh. of agent f. accommodire : see ACCOMMO- 
DATE.] He who, or that which, accommodates (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

¢ 1630 W. Rosinson in Left. Sci. A/c (1841) I. rr At the 
most he is but the accommodator, (an easy trifle,) not the 
inventor. 1662 Futcer /Vorthies (1840) III. 125 These [Nails] 
are the accommodators generally to unite solid bodies. 1762 


Warsurton Doct. of Grace 11.331 (T.) Mahomet wanted the 
refinement of our modern accommodators, 


+Accommorde, 7. Os. rare—'. [a. Fr. accom- 
mode-r, ad. 1. acconmodd-re to ACCOMMODATE. Cf. 
zncommode.| A by-form of AccomMMODATE. 

1671 Vines Lord's Sup. go In reason did Christ accomode 
his blessing to the occasion. 

+Accommo‘dement. Oés.rare—'. [a. Fr. ac- 
commodement, f. accommoder , see prec. and MENT.] 
An arrangement, settlement, or accommodation. 
_ 1678 Gate Crt. Geutiles III. 223 They required the Jansen- 
ists to conforme in those points controverted, in order to an 
accommodement. 

Accompactment, ?A compactinent ; a compact. 

a1so00 Merlin 249 in Percy's Folio MS., Bal. & Rom. 1. 430 


ACCOMPANY. 


Vortizer the traitor hold lett make accompackemient of erle> 
& barrons that were gent. 

+ Accompanable, -iable, 2. O’s. [a. Fr. a- 
compagnable f. accompagner + -ABLE.] Sociable, 
companionable. 

1548 Geste Prenee Masse 135 Sequestering bim selve from 
hys accompanable parrishioners, 1580 Nortu /lutarck 
(1676) 871 Cecinna was neither for person nor manners ac- 
companiable for the people. 1580 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 6 
A shew, as it were, of an accompanable solitarinesse, and of 
a ciuill wildenes. [Not in Coter. or FLorio 1611. The former 
has Fr, accoumpagnable, companable, sociable. ] 

Accompanier (a4kympaniyaz). [f. Accompany 
+-ER1.] He who, or that which, accompanies. 

{1755 In Jounson as a ‘ Dictionary word.'] 1823 Lams £dia 
436 Dear, cracked spinnet of dearer Louisa!.. thou thin ac- 
companier of her thinner warble. 1834 Perronet Tompson 
Exerc. (1842) 11, 33 He would then be prepared to come out 
as an accompanier of the voice. 

Accompaniment (ako mpanimént), also § ac- 
companyment. [a. Fr. accompagnement (13th c. 
in Littré) f. accompagner +-mMENT.] Anything that 
accompanies; ‘something attending or added as 
a circumstance to another, either by way of orna- 
ment, or for the sake of symmetry or the like.’ 
Bailey 1731. Not in Johnson. 

1756-82 J.Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 1.§ 2.77 The magnificent 
spectacle. . which is, if I may be allowed fe expression, the 
accompanyment of the picture. 1782 Gitrin IVye 4 None of 
these landscapes however are perfect, as they want the ac- 
companiments of foregrounds. 1875 Bryce //oly Rom, Enip. 
(ed. 5) xvi. 286 A Roman sedition was the all but invariable 
accompaniment of a Roman coronation. 

2. Afusic. The subsidiary part or parts, instru- 
mental or vocal, added for the sake of effect to a 
melody or musical composition ; chiefly applied to 
the instrumental part which sustains the voice. 

1744 DycHe, Accompaniment, the instrumental part playing 
or moving while the voice is singing. 1754 Gray Progr. 
Poetry 1.1, Pindar styles his own poetry with its musical 
accompaniments AloAnis woAry. 1795 Mason Ch. Aus. Wks. 
1811 ILI. 318 The former [Purcell] adding Violin accompani- 
ments to some of his anthems and services. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittauy v.60 Sung in unison with a modest organ-accom- 
paniment. : : 

3. Heraldry. ‘Such things as are applied about 
the shield, by way of ornament, as the belt, mant- 
lings, supporters, etc.’ Bailey, vol. i. 173. 

Accompanist, accompanyist (ako-mpin- 
ist, akv'mpanijist). [f. Accompany +-1sT.] One 
who, or that which, accompanies ; esf. the performer 
who takes the accompanying part in music. 

1833 Pen. Cyc. 1.74 Est modus tn rebus—and sensible ac- 
companists well know this medium. 1837-9 Dickens O//@’. 
Tw. II. iv. 143 The accompanyist played the melody. 1871 
Atheuxun 15 July 89 Mr. Emanuel and Signor Fiori, ac- 
companists. 1872 Daily News 7 Aug., A fleet of friendly ac- 
companyists [yachts] brought upthe rear. 1878 Huerrer in 
Grove’s Dict. Music 1.28 From which post he soon advanced 
to that of accompanyist at the same theatre. 

Accompany (akz'mpani), v. [a. Fr. accompagne-r 
f.@ prep. to+compagne CoMPANION.] To make 
any one, to make oneself, become or act as a com- 
panion. 

I. To accompany one thing to or with another. 

+1. To accompany (a person or thing) /o (another): 

to add as companion ; to associate ; to add or con- 
join to. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/1 As many as ye can conuerte 
to your feythe .. ye shal haue lycence to baptyse them and 
to accompanye them to your lawe. 1553-87 Foxe 4. & J/. 
(1596) 127/2 The King againe gathered his men..& with 
fresh souldiours to them accompanied, met the Danes. 

2. To accompany (a person (oés.) or thing) with 
(another) : to send it with (or give it) the accom- 
paniment or addition of ; to supplement it by; to 
join to it. (Rare and less correct const. éy’.) 

1629 Howett Fam. Lett. (1650) 163, I thought it a good 
correspondence with you to accompagne it with what follows. 
1655 Lp. Burcutey in Fuller's Ch. Hist. 1x. 167, 1 have 
thought good to accompany him with these my letters, 
1810 W. Taytor in Robberds’ J/em. I]. 285 Accompanying 
my letter by a copy of the ‘Tales of Yore.’ iJlod. He ac- 
companied the word with a blow. 

+3. rcefl. To associate or unite oneself wrth. Obs. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 119 Accompanye the 
with good peple and thou shalt be one of them. 1650 Sir A. 
WeLpos Crt. 6 Char. K. Yames62 And did accompany him- 
selfe with none but men., by whom he might be bettered. 

+ II. To accompany (sc. oneself) with others. Ods. 

+4. intr. (by omission of retl. pron.) To accom- 
pany wth: to associate, consort, or keep company 
with; ezphem. to cohabit with. Obs. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G ij b, Suche 
as accompanyeth with man-killers and murtherers. 1577 
Test, of 12 Patr, When Anan was marriageable, [ gaue 
Thamar unto him, & he likewise of a spite accompanied not 
with her. 1676 CLarenvon Suz. Leviath.257 Those men wh > 
had accompanied with them all the time. 1760 IT. Hutcuix- 
son Hist. Col. Mass, Bay (1765) v. 461 A young woman was 
not less esteemed for having accompanied with a man. 

+ 5. adbsol. To associate in a company; to congre- 
gate; to meet, to unite or combine. O¢s. 

1540 Warttinton Tully's O77. 1.70 Swarmes of bees doa - 
company .. for as moch as they be companable by nature. 
1577 Hettowes tr. Guenara's Fai. Ep. 27 Noblenesse and 
contention did neuer accompanie in one generous per-onage. 


ACCOMPANYING. 


ITl. cvans. (from 4, by omission of w2th.) To 
accompany persons or things. 

+6. To remain or stay with; to keep company 
with; exphem.to cohabit with. Ods. 

¢1500 Remedie of Loue in Speght’s Chaucer (1602) 308 b/r 
If she sit idle .. not accompanide. . with maidens I meane, 
or women, 1580 SiDNEY Arcadia (1622) 195 Shee vsed no 
harder wordes to her, then to bid her go home, and accom- 
panie her solitarie father. 1660 R. Coke Power & Sudy. 161 
We teach, that upon Festival and Fasting times every man 
forbear to accompany his wife. : 

+ 7. fg. To tenant or fill (a place) with company. 
Obs, rare. 

1631 Celestina xxi. 201 What hast thou done with my 
daughter? where hast thou bestow’d her? who shall accom- 
pany my disaccompanied habitation? ; 

8. To go in company with, to go along with ; to 
convoy; to escort (for safety), to attend (as a 
retinue). (The passive formerly took zw7¢, now dy.) 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Aon. (1714) 48 Which Am- 
bassatours . . scha]l nede to be honorably accompanyd. 1494 
Fapyan 1, il, 8 Accompanyed with a great Nombre of Troyans 
. - [he] landed in the countre of Italye. 1588 Suaxs. 777. A. 
1. 1. 333 Panthean Lords, accompany Your Noble Emperour 
and his louely Bride. 1659 RusHwortu //is¢. Collect. 1. 76 
‘The Marquiss went privately accompanied with the Earl of 
Bristol. 1722 De For Hest. Plague 43 That no neighbours 
nor friends be suffered to accompany the corpse to church. 
1801 Strutr Sports § Past.t. i. 11 The ladies often accom- 
panied the gentlemen in hunting parties. 1876 FREEMAN 
orm. Cong. Ill. x. 462 The Earl went as a pilgrim, ac- 
companied by his wife. 

b. fig. Of things personified or viewed as com- 
panions, 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 91 Couetise hath ac- 
compaigned them from their childehode. @15qx WyatTT 
Complaint (1831) 161 So shall mine eyes in pain accompany 
my heart. 1611 Biste Hed. vi.g Wee are perswaded better 
things of you, and things that accompany saluation. 1645 
FuLLeR Good Thoughts (1841) 23 Lord, I read how Jacob 
‘then only accompanied with his staff) vowed at Bethel, that 
-» he would make that place thy house. 1856 Mite Logic 
‘1868) Lv. § 4. 109 One attribute always accompanies another 
attribute, 1875 Hamerron /utedl/, Life i. iii, 14 His adviser 
prescribed a well-cooked little dZjeuner a la fourchette, 
accompanied by half a bottle of sound Bordeaux. ; 

9. To go along with, or characterize, as an attri- 
bute or attendant phenomenon. (The passive still 
takes zwzth, but dy is sometimes found.) 

1731 Swiet Pref. to Sir W. Temple's Wks. 1. 254 To pre- 
vent him from finding them in other Places very faulty, and 
perhaps accompanied with many spurious Additions. 1751 
Jortin Serm, (1771) I. 1v. 62 Their faith was accompanied 
with greater degrees of fervour. 1794 SULLIVAN View of 
Nat. 1.179 The sparkling flame and vivid heat which ac- 
company the rapid combustion produced by that air [oxygen]. 
1869 Puitiirs Vesuvius iv. 112 The ejections of scoriz were 
accoinpanied by bellowings, 1878 GLADSTONE Prim. Homer 
148 Tbe wisdom of Nestor isamusingly accompanied with self- 
complacent reflection. 

10, Jusic. To join a singer or player, by singing 
or playing on any instrument an additional part or 
parts. (The player fs said also to accompany the 
singing or piece sung, as well as the singer; and to 
accompany, zt music, o the instrument.) 

1583 GoLpine Calvin's Deut, xliil. 255 A gratious and plea- 
saunt melody wherein wee be accompanied with the Angels 
of heauen. ¢1680 Sir T. Browne 7racts 124 This hymn ac- 
companied with instrumental musick. 1753 RicHarpson 
Grandison (1781) VI. liv. 351 After breakfast, Lucy gave us 
a lesson on the harpsichord. Sir Charles accompanied her 
finger, at the desire of the company. 1845 E. Hormes 
-Mozart 26 A jady asked him if he could accompany by ear 
an Italian Cavatina..f{he] accompanied it with the bass 
without the least embarrassment. 1869 OusELEY Counter- 
point xx. 162 Thecounter-subject is a supplementary melody, 
intended to accompany the subject and answer. 

* The preposition used after the passive accompanied is 
still somewhat unsettled. As in passives generally, it was 
formerly with; but dy is now always said of personal agents, 
and, it appears, of things personified or viewed as active 
agents; ‘He was accompanied éy two policemen,’ ‘a ship 
accompanied 4y several native junks.’ When accompany is 
used causally, wt introduces the secondary agent or in- 
strument, as ‘he accompanied the word with a blow;’ and 
this is of course retained in the passive, ‘the word was ac- 
companied w7th a blow (by him)’ Hence with is used in 
the passive whenever the agency may be looked upon as 
merely secondary, or as an accompaniment rather than a 
companion, even though no primary agent is expressed, ‘ The 
operation was accompanied 7th much pain.’ Cf, associated, 
combined with; attended with pain, by satellites, followed 
by unpleasant syst ptovs, 


Accompanying (4kzmpianijin), 47. sd. [f. Ac- 
COMPANY +1NG1!.] The action of being a com- 
panion, associating, going or acting with; or of 
giving anything an accompaniment. sfec. The act 
of playing an additional part on an instrument in 
support of a singer. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1581 Sipney Def. Pocsie (1622) 515 Heraclitus ..is to be 
praised for compassionate accompanying iust causes of la- 
mentations. 1649 l)RumM. or Wlawtu, //7s4, Fames J// Wks. 
1711,56 Acts were made that no convention of friends should 
be suffered for the accompanying & defence of criminal per- 
sons. sod, May I have the pleasure of accompanying you? 

Accompanying ik» mpaniiy), p//. a. [f. Ac- 
COMPANY +-ING4.] Acting as a companion; going 
along with; attending ; attached, appendcd. 

1850 M°Cosu Div. Govt. (1874) 11. iii. 428 ‘The moral good 
or the evil lics not in the affection itself, but in its accom- 
panying desire or volition, 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geogr. 
lil. 134 Che Gulf Stream is shewn in the accoinpanying inap. 
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+ Accom pass, z. Obs. rare. [f. L.ac- =ad-+ 
Compass v.: see A- fvef.11.] Tocompass; to go 
about, to contrive. 

192 Hacker Life of Williams 1, 189 The Prince.. was 
privy to the undertakings of his [Lord Cranfeild’s] adver- 
saries and accompassed suffrages to condemn him. 

+Accomplement. Os. 6-7. [f. late L. ae- 
comple-re (f. ae-=ad- to +complere to fill, see Com- 
PLETE) +-MENT. Formed directly from L. like 
contplement, supplement, whereas the more common 
ACCOMPLISHMENT was adopted from Fr.} Anything 
that completes or perfects; that adds grace or orna- 


ment to body or mind. See ACCOMPLISHMENT, 3. 
1587 Freminc Coatn. Holinshed U1. 1579 Accompanied 

with all princelie and gracefull accomplements. 1596 ? SHAKs. 

Edw. 11J,1. vi. 66 A puissant host of men Array'd & fenc’d 

in allaccomplements. 1634 PeacHam Gent. Exerc. to Rdr.1 

Those things of accomplement required in a Scholler or 

Gentleman, 1642 Birp Wag. Honour 107 b, Vertue and riches 
. (as Ecclesiastes teacheth) maketh a good accomplement. 


+ Accomplet(e, f//.a. Obs. rare—". [ad. late L. 
accomplet-us pa. pple. of accomplere;, see ACCcoM- 
PLISH.} Filled up, complete. 

a3450 Kxt. de la Tour 110 The fest was fulfelled and a 
complet in eueri wise. 

Acco'mpletive, 2. vare. [f. L. accomplet- ppl. 
stem of accomplére (see ACCOMPLISH) + -IVE.) Hav- 
ing the property of fulfilling; tending to accomplish. 

1839 Baitey /cstus (1848) xiv. 216 Full of inborn virtue 
more than known, Accompletive of destiny divine. 

Accomplice (akpmplis). [f. the earlier Com- 
ruick. The prefixed ac- is not accounted for; it 
may have arisen from the indef. art. a complice, or 
by assimilation to accomplish; there is no ana- 
logous form in L. or Fr.] An associate in guilt, a 
partner in crime. Const. of; also zwzth the criminal, 
27 (¢o obs.) the crime. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Grete (1880) 164, I shal make thad- 
myral to dye, and al hys complyces. 1589 NasHEe Ad. 

Sor Parrat 5d, Call to minde the badde practise of your 
brother the Booke-binder and his accomplishes at Burie. 1596 
SpENSER State Jrel, 20 And many the like of others his ac- 
complices and fellow-traytors, 1692 DrypeN St. Euremont’s 
Ess. 319 He was a friend of Cataline’s and a secret accom- 
plice of his Crime. 1732 Lepiarp Life of Sethos I. vu. 43 
‘Thou who hast been accomplice with the thieves and mur- 
therers. 1735-8 Lp. Botincsroke Diss. on Parties 152 We 
cannot lose.. our Constitution, unless We are Accomplices 
to the Violations of it. 1853 H. Rocers £c/. Faith 158 To per- 
mit any evils which we can prevent is in like manner to be 
accomplices in the crime. 1860 W. Cotutns Wows. in White 
11.11, 181 English society is as often the accomplice as it is 
the enemy of crime. : 

2. rave. and perth. only playfully, in a sense not bad. 

1sgz Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, v. 2.9 Successe vnto our valiant 
Generall, And happinesse to his accomplices. ¢ 1860 WRAXALL 
tr. R. Houdin vii.96 In the mean while be kind anough to act 
as my accomplice. - 

Acco’mpliceship. vare. [f. prec. +-sHIP.]= 
AccoMPLICITY. 

1834 Sir H. Taytor PA. v. Artevelde 1. v. ix. Wks. 1864 
1. 136 This craven cowardly companion—Of whose accom- 
pliceship to do the deed, And not the deed itself, I speak 
with shame. 

Accompli‘city. vare. [fas prec.+-iry.] The 
state of being an accomplice; criminal assistance. 

Worcester cites 0. Rev. 

+ Accompliment, 54. Obs. rare—. [f. Ac-= 
A- pref. 11 + COMPLIMENT.) =COMPLIMENT 50. 

1601 CornwaLtyes £ss. (1631) 11. xxviti. 27 This is the most 
poysonous qualitie in accomplements, the pretyest are those 
that meane neither well nor ill. 

+ Accompliment, v. Os. rare—. [f. as prec.] 
= COMPLIMENT 2. 

1601 Cornwat_yes £ss. (1631) 1. xxviii. 23 Wee accomple- 
ment, and.. kisse the hand. ; 

Accomplish (akp'mplif), v.; also accom- 
plice, -ise, -isse, -yshe, -ysshe, -issh(e. [a.OFr. 
acompliss- extended stem of acomplir, acumplir, now 
accomplir (as in pr. pple. acconzpltss-ant) :—late L. 
accomplére (£. ac-=ad- to + complére to fill up, com- 
plete): see -isH. The historical pronunce. is akv-m- 
plif, which has recently given way to one founded 
on the spelling.] 

1. rans. To fulfil, perform, or carry out (an under- 
taking, design, desire, promise, etc.). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer AJelibeus 199 Grete thinges ben not ay ac- 
compliced by strengthe, ne by delyvernes of body, but by 
good counseil., c1450 J/er/72 61 It shall not be in thy tyme; 
ne he that shall a-complesshen it, is not yet be-geten. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Lig. ccxlvi. 311 He spared no thyng of his 
lustes ne desyres, but accomplysshed them after his lykyng. 
1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. iil. 124 And all the number of 
his faire demands Shall be accomplish’d without contradic- 
tion, 1611 Biste Prev. xiii. 1g The desire accomplished is 
sweet to the soule. 1769 Burke State Nat. Wks. II. 43 
The original great purposes of the war were more than 
accomplished by the treaty. 1878 Seetey Ste¢u 1. 511 What 
is here proposed, was, we know, actually accomplished. . 
under the leadership of Alexander. 

+2. intr. To carry out a design. Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos v. 26 Yhenne Eneas and alle his 
sequele (having) made theym redy for to accomplysshe and 
leve the sayd countrey. . mounteduponthesce. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xi xxix. (1845) 44 It is ever the grounde of 
sapience, Before that thou accomplysh outwardly, For to 
revolve understandyng and prepence Al! in thy selfe full 
often inwardly. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


3. To bring to an end, complete, or finish (a work). 

1447 BokenHam Lyv. Seyntys Introd. 1 (1835) The auctour 
. . after hys cunnyng doth his labour To a complyse the be- 
gunne matere. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. I. 161/2 The abbeie 
of Abington also he accomplished and set in good order. 1605 
TuynnE Advoc. in Antnadv. (1865) 112 Therby to accom- 
plish the quadrat number, the number ofall perfection. 18¢5 
Prescott Philip I/, 1. 1. i. 154 The work of the reformer was 
never accomplished so long as anything remained to reform. 

b. To complete (a portion of time). 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 22, After that shee had accom- 
plished the age of xiiij. 1612 Bisre Daz. ix. 2 The word of 
the Lord came to Ieremiah the Prophet, that he would ac- 
complish seuentie yeeres in the desolations of Jerusalem. 
1809 KenpaLt 7rav. I. vi. 46 All such inhabitants in this 
state as have accomplished the age of twenty-one years. 

e. To complete (a distance). 

1855 Prescotr Philip I] (1857) I. 120 Rising ground which 
lay between him and the French prevented him from seeing 
the enemy until he had accomplished half a league or more. 
1860 TynpaLL Glaczers 1. § 11. 86 We had accomplished our 
journey just in time, 

4. To complete with external appurtenances ; to 


equip perfectly. 

1588 LamparDe Eirenarcha 1. xii. 65 Our Justices of the 
Peace. . are accomplished with double power, the one of 
Jurisdiction, and the other of Coertion, 1599 Suaxs. Hew. 
V,1v. Chor. 12 The Armourers accomplishing the Knights, 
With busie Hammers closing Riuets vp. 1662 FuLLer 
Worthies (1840) 1. 367 The garden on the back side, with 
an artificial rock and wilderness, accomplisheth the place 
with all pleasure. 1673 JorDAN London in Splend. in Heath 
Grocers’ Contp. (1869) 509 Thus accomplish’d they march 
from their place of meeting to Clothworkers’ Hall. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. iv, Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 
Accomplished Rokeby’s brave array. 

5. To perfect in mental acquirements and per- 
sonal graces ; to polish, to finish off. 

1475 CAxToNn Yason 32 Jason was more and more in the 
graces of the ladyes, for the best Lorn, the most fayre, the 
best accomplished... fyxed their loue in him, 1591 SHAKs. 
Two Gent. w. iii. 13 Thou art a Gentleman: Valiant, wise, 
remorse-full, well-accomplish’d. 1639 Furter Holy War 
(1840) Ep. Ded. 6 Next religion, there is nothing accom- 
plisheth a man more than learning. 1726 VANBRUGH Journ. 
Lond. 11.(1730)246 Every thing that accomplishes a fine Lady 
is practised, to the last perfection. 1842 Mrs. Browninc Gr. 
Chr. Poets 176 From the Italian poets as well as the classical 
sources and the elder English ones, did Milton accomplish 
hissoul. 1863 CowDEN CLARKE Shaksf. Char. xvi. 401 These 
qualities adorn the character of Portia, and these go to ac- 
complish a perfect woman. 


Accomplishable (akpmplifab’l), 2. [f. prec. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being accomplished ; at- 
tainable ; practicable. 

1792 T. Paine Rights Man u. Ded., That which you suppose 
accomplishable in fourteen or fifteen years. 1846 CARLYLE 
quoted in Aaxch. Guard. 10 Feb. 1881 This. . seems to me 
the most accomplishable and by no means the least needful. 

Accomplished (akp-mplift), 47. a. [f. Ac- 
COMPLISH + -ED.] 

1. Fulfilled, completed, finished, perfected. 

1577-87 HoxinsHeD Chron. 111. 886/1 The little children of 
the king, of whom the eldest had not yet run eight yeares 
accomplished. 1726 VansruGH ANe/lafse 1. ili.(1730) 17, I have 
brought your Lordship as accomplish’d a suit of clothes as 
ever Peer of England trod the stage in. 1784 Cowrer Task 
t 88 Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, And luxury 
th’ accomplished sofa last. 180x SouTHEY 7/a/aba vil. xxix. 
IV. 263 With its rewards and blessings strews my path Thus 
for the accomplish’d service. 1882 B7// of Lading, In Wit- 
ness whereof the Master or Agent of the said Ship hath 
signed Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, one of 
which being accomplished the others to be void. 

2. Complete, perfect ; ess. in acquirements, or as 
the result of training. 

1475 Caxton Fasox 32 The best accomplished and the most 
special] [ladies} fyxed their loue in him. 1581 Sipney Def 
Poesie (1622) 524 That Realme neuer brought forth a more 
accomplished iudgement, more firmely builded vpon vertue. 
161r Suaxs. Cyz6, 1. v. 103 Your Italy coutaines none so 
accomplish’d a courtier to conuince the honour of my mistris. 
1786 Cowper Let?t. 19 Feb. (Wks. 1876) 227 An accomplished 
person moves gracefully without thinking of it. 1833 Miss 
Austen Pride & Prej. 33 No one can be really esteemed 
accomplished who does not greatly surpass what is usually 
met with. 1874 Brackie SelféCulture 25 Accomplished 
speaking, like marching or dancing, is an art. 
+3. Completely versed (zz), fully informed. Ods. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 497 Finding him so faire, so 
young and strong, she, who was perfectly accomplished in 
all his qualities, aduised him to lye with her. 

Accomplisher (ikp mplifez). [f AccompLisn 
+-ERI,] One who accomplishes; who carries 
out, completes, perfects ; a finisher or perfecter. 

1611 CoTcr., Parfaiseur,a perfecter, accomplisher, finisher. 
1687 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) Pref. 2 Such inspiration 


as this is no distracter from, but an accomplisher and an en- 
larger of the humane faculties. 

Accomplishing (akpmplifin), vé/. sd. [f. Ac- 
COMPLISH +-INGI.] The action of fulfilling, com. 
pleting, perfecting, or finishing. (Used both as 
sb. and gerund.) 

1581 Marpeck Bk. Notes * Com. Pl. 307 The Jewes.. sup- 
posed that the hearing and vnderstanding ot the lawe was 
sufficient to the accomplishing of the same. 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Fam. Ep. Wks. 1711, 161 All the qualities requisite 
for the accomplishing of a perfect creature. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. \V. 536 Scarcely any step was taken towards the 
accomplishing of her favourite design. 1858 J. G. Hot_anp 
Titcomb's Lett. viti. 76 It is a divine contrivance or plan for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

Accomplishment (akpmplifmént). [a. Fr. 


ACCOMPT. 
accomplissement action of accomplishing. Sce Ac- 
COMPLISH and -MENT.] 

1. The action of accomplishing, or state of being 
accomplished ; fulfilment, complction, consumma- 
tion. 

¢1460 Fortescue Abs. § Lim, Mon. (1714) 8 He would not 
have it governyd .. but by lis own Will; by which and for 
th’'accomplishment thereof he made it. 1561 T. N[orron] 
Calvin's Inst. (1634) 1. xvi. 244 We have in his death a full 
accomplishment of salvation, 1612 T.Taytor 77tus 1. 9.(1619) 
183 Such divine prophecies, and predictions, together with the 
exact accomplishments. 1779 Jounnson LZ. P., Granville Wks. 
1787 ILI. 217 He wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his Accomplishment of the duke of York’s marriage with 
the princess of Modena. 1860 Froupe //ist. Eng. V. xxiv. 3 
He saw England, as he believed, ripe for mighty clanges 
easy of accomplishnient. ; 

2. The act of perfecting, or state of being per- 
fected ; perfection, complction. ; 

156x J. Daus tr. Bullinger on A pocal. (1 379) ce b, The Saints 
.. are commaunded patiently toabyde, vntyll theaccomplishe- 
nient oftheir brethren. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 9 Ma- 
homet .. set out the felicitie of his heaven, by tbe content- 
ments of flesh .. slightly passing over the accomplishment of 
the soule. 1666 Futter //ist. Cambridge (1840) 158 Robert 
Wakefield .. who, for his better accomplishment, travelled 
most parts of Christendom, 1710 Snarrespury Charact. 
(1737) II. u1. § 2. 251 [snot this the sum of all ?—the finishing 
stroke and very Accomplishment of Virtue? 

3. Anything accomplished or performed; any- 
thing achieved by study or practice; a perform- 
ance, achievement, or attainment. 

1599 SHaks. Hex. V, Prol. 30 Turning th’ accémplishment 
ot many yeares Into an Howre-glasse. 1664 Power /x/. 
Philos. 1.124 It has been held accomplishment enough to 
graduate a student, if he could but stiffly wrangle out a 
vexatious dispute. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre The /talian (1824) 
xxv. 665 A harmony, not the effect of torpid feelings, but the 
accomplishment of correct and vigilant judgement. 1881 
A. Herscuer in Nature No. 622, 508, I have here ventured 
to disown, and to disclaim for myself some of the major 

» accomplishments of meteor-spectroscopy. 

4. Anything that completes, finishes off, or com- 
pletely equips. a. Formerly including bodily equip- 
ment, accoutrement ; b. now, a faculty or quality 
that completes or perfects 2 person for society— 
that adds delicacy of taste and elegance of man- 
ners to accuracy of knowledge and correctness of 
thought. As such faculties, besides accomplishing 
or perfecting their possessor, are usually also accom- 
plished or attained by study and practice, as in sense 
3, the common modern use of the word combines 
the two senses in that of ‘an ornamental attain- 
ment or acquirement,’ 7.e. some study accomplished 
which accomplishes the student. The word is also 
abused to mean ‘superficial acquirements,’ embel- 
lishments that pretend to perfect or complete an 
education which does not exist. 

1605 Bacon Advanc. Learn. u. 2 Conduits, Cesternes, and 
Pooles..men haue accustomed ..to beautifie and adorne 
with accomplishments pf Magnificence and State, as well as 
of vse and necessitie. 1642 Mitton Ch. Discip. (1851) 11. 50 
The external! Accomplishments ofkingly prosperity, the love 
of the people, their multitude, their valour, their wealth. 
1672 Jorpan Lond. Trinmph. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. 
(1869) 491 The company of Artillerymen . . being in all their 
accomplishments of gallantry, some in Buff, with Head 
pieces, many of massy silver. 1774 Advt. to Chesterfield's 
Letters 8 Hence we find him induced to lay so great a stress 
on what are generally called Accomplishments, as most in- 
dispensably requisite to finish the amiable and brilliant part 
ofacomplete character. a 1830 TENNYSON Sonnets viii. 4 To 
dance and sing, be gaily drest, And win all eyes with all ac- 
complishment. 1853 De Quincey Sf. Mil. Nun. § 5. 9 To 
fold and seal a letter adroitly is not the lowest of accomplish- 
ments. 

Accompt, v. and sé., arch. form of Account; 
still occas. written for the sd. in the sense of money 
reckoning. 

Accomptant, arch. form of AccoUNTANT. 

Accompter, obs. form of AccouNTER. 

t+tAccompter, acompter. (és. [a. Fr. acompr- 
er, acc-, inf. used substantively: see AccouNnT v. 
and -ER?.] Account, reckoning. 

1483 ArNnoLD Chron. (1811) 271 The averagis of the last 
acompter. 

+ Acconse'nt, v. Ods. rare—!. [perh. ad. It. 
acconsentire to consent unto (Florio 1598), f. a, ad 
to + consentire to CONSENT.] utr. To consent to 
anything proposed, to give consent. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 350 a, The Emperour 
very hardly acconsented at the laste. 

Accorage, var. AccoURAGE v. Obs. to encourage. 

Accord (akjud), v., also acord(e, and aphe- 
tically cord(e. fa. OFr. acorde-r:—late L. ac- 
cordd-re, f.ac- =ad- to + cor, cord-ts heart ; cf. cl. L. 
concordare. Asin French the c began to be doubled 
in writing in 5 after the Latin spelling.) Zz. to 
bring heart to heart: hence, to reconcile, reconcile 
oneself, agree, agree to, agree to give. 

I. trans. To cause to agree, to reconcile. 

+1. To bring (persons) into agreement or har- 
mony, to reconcile one wzf/ another. Odéds. 

ust O.£. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1120 An searceb[iscop]. . 
weard burh pone papan wid pone cyng acordad. 1 R. 

Grouc. 388 Po wende vorp Roberd Courtese & EdgaaAbe. 


. with us to accorde ffor certes crystes. 
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lyng, And acordede Macolom, & Wyllam oure kyng. 1366 
Maunbiv. xviii. 195 (1839) 3if 2 persones ben at debate, 
& peraventure ben accorded be here Frendes. 1461 Past. 
Lett. 421. Il. 63 The parson hopyth verily to make yow 
acordyd when he coinyth to Loudon. 1523 Lp. BEeRNeRs 
Frotssart ccxxxvi. 335 We wolde gladly and we coude, acorde 
you and hyintoguyder. 1613 Purcnas Pilger. iL xx. 223 Then 
shall be peace among men and beasts; if there arise any war 
aniong the Gentiles the Messias shall accord them, 1702 
tr. Le Clere’s Prim. Fathers 102 Yo the end it might appear 
that he had accorded them more by persuasion than force. 

+2. refl. and pass. To reconcile oncself, to agree, 
to come to an agrccment. Const. with. Ods. 

¢1340 Gawayne & Gr. Ant. 2380 Cowardyse me ta3t To a- 
corde me with couetyse,my kynde to for-sake. 1366 Maunprv. 
195 (1839) It behovethe that every of hem, that schulle ben 
accorded, drynke of otheres Blood. ¢ 1450 A/erdin 79 The 
kynge seide to this, ‘I a-corde me well, and will that it be so 
as ye haue devised.’ 7483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 All the 
Royames fro the ryuer of the endes of the phylisteis unto 
thende of egypte were acorded with hyn. 1619 W. ScLaTER 
Expos. Thessalus. 1. i. (1627) Afent tor, if my soule accord hint 
not. 1762-86 H.Watrore Ver tue’s Anecd. Paint. 1. 179(1786) 
let but France and England once dispute which first used a 
hatchet, and they sliall never be accorded ’till the chancery 
of learning accommodates the matter by pronouncing that 
each received that invaluable utensil from the Phoenicians. 

3. To bring into agreement (things that differ) ; 
to reconcile (quarrels or differences) ; to composc, 
scttle, arrange (a matter). arch. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Leg. Good W. 2027 And whan these thynges 
ben a-cordit thus Adoun sit Thesyus up-on his kne. c¢ 1400 
Afol. for Lollards 1, 1 purpos to take & vndirstond her 
wordis..and so to acorde hem to gidir. 1481 Caxton 
Myrrour \. xii. 37: Musyque accordeth alle thinges that 
dyscorde. 1580 Proscr. agst. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 
I. 438 We sent the Baron—that he might accord the whole 
matter. 1615 Sanpys 7rav. 239 To accord a dangerous 
sedition, they chose Gelon for their tyrant. 1655 Futter Cf. 
Hist, 1. iv. 19 Who will undertake to accord the Contradic- 
tions in Time and Place, between the severall Relations of 
this History. 1676 Newton in Phil. Trans. X1. 192 Mr. 
Lucas will be enabled to accord his tryals of the Experiment 
with mine. 1842 Loner. Sf. Stud. u. vi. 14 Is there no way 
left open to accord this difference ? 

+4. To compose, sing, or play (something) in 
harmony ; to attune. Const. fo. Ods. 

1580 SipNey Arcadra 72 (1622) The first sports the shep- 
heards shewed, were full of such leaps and gambols, as being 
accorded to the pipe, made a right picture of their chiefe 
god Pan, and his companions the Satyres. @ 1650 SHERBURNE 
Sun-rise v, But all those little birds. . Accord their disagree- 
ing throats. 1663 H. Cocan Voy. & Adv. Pinto xxiii. 84 Six 
girles. . that very barmoniously accorded their voyces to cer- 
tain Instruments of Music whereon they played. 

IL. z#¢r. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To agree. 

5. To come to an agreement or to terms; to be 
at one, to agree. a. szmply. (Often emphasized 
by ¢ogether, in one.) 

11540. £. Chron. an. 1135 Siddan Balduin acordede. 1330R. 
Brunne Chron. 48 In be sex batailes was many a man slayn. 
At pe last pei acorded, be lond was fulle fayn. © c 1450 Alerlin 
vi. 99 Than acorded alle the noble men and wise, and seide 
that he hadde seidesoth. c¢1500 Relig. Antig. 1. 233 Two 
wymen in one howse, Twocattes and one mowce, Two dogges 
and one bone, Maye never accorde in one. 1667 Decay of 
Chr. Piety v. §8. 228 Herod and Pilate, Sadducees and Phari- 
sees accordagainst Christ. 1809 J. Bartow Co/umbiad w.241 
Quell’d by his fame, the furious sects accord. 1817 Scott 
Waverley 11. xix. 293 Proceed as we accorded before dinner, 
if you wish to remain longer in my service. 

b. wth (a person or opinion.) 

1123 O.£. Chron. (Laud, MS.) an. 1120 /Efter heora sehte 
acordedan ealles bes cynges Heanriges agene men wid hine. 
¢ 1360 Cuaucer A. B.C. 27 God vouched saf thoruh bee 
1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls Ser.) VI. 369 Charles cordede with Rollo. 1653 Hot- 
croFT Procopius u. 45 We may repaire to the Emperour, and 
conclude and accord with him. 1865 Car_yLe red. Gt. X. 
xxi. v. 57 The Queen accorded with this view of the matter. 

+ ¢. 22 (an opinion or course). Ods. 

1377 Lana. P. Pl. B. xvi. 232 Alle be wyse of pis worlde* 
in o witte acordeden, That such a barne was borne’in beth- 
leem citee. 1449 Pecock Refr. 243 And manye of these men 
Accordiden to gidere in chesing to hem oon & the same thing 
for her God. 1630 Praynne Anti-Arm. 182 The wheeles in 
a clocke .. haue contrary motions, yet they sweetly concurre 
and accord in the same effect. 1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 
61 Mankind in general .. seems to have those common sen- 
tinients in them, and toaccord in them in avery great measure, 


+d. of or wfon (the matter in question). Ods. 

¢ 1450 Loneticu Graa/ II. 140, & acorden they myhten not 
In non weye Of these .xij. loves Certeynlye. 1562 Ceci in 
Ellis O7vvg. Lett. 11. 159 11. 266 The Quenes Majestie was con- 
tented in June to accord upon an Enterview in August with 
the Quene of Scottes. a1593 H. Situ IVs. (1867) 11. 84 We 
have long purposed to serve God.. but we cannot accord of 
the time when to begin. 1640 Bp. Hatt Efisc. by div. Right 
1, § 18, 71 Such a Kingdome upon earth... cannot yet be fully 
knowne and accorded upon. 

te. With sudord.cl. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. 388 Hii acordede atte laste in suche fourme 
ae Pat woper of hem tueye lenger alyue were, Pat he ssolde 

e opere’s eyr. 1385 Cuaucer Leg. Good Wom. Prol. 3, 1 
acord wel that it ysso. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 They 
wold not accorde that he shold be amytted to be worshypped 
emonge the goddes. @ 1593 H. Smit IV4s. (1867) 1. 469 One 
despised another, because they did not accord what wisdom 
was. 1676 Row Suppl. Blatr’s Antobiog. (1848) xi. 327 It was 
accorded that these mulcts should be divided. 

+ 6. To agree ¢o (something viewed as a standard, 
rule, aim, end in view, or course to be taken); to 
assent or consent fo. Obs. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 2500 Here to acordes, als be buk 
telles us, Ysidre pe grete dete 1366 Maunpev. (1839) v. 33 


ACCORD. 


They were at gret discord for to make a Soudan, And fynally 
thei accordeden to Melechnasser. 1393 Gowen Conf. TIL. vi. 
27 Her chinne accordeth to the face, All that he seeth is full 
of grace. ¢ 1450 Aler/in vi. 96 Thei acorded to the counseils 
of Merlyn. x600 Suaxs. 1. 1%, Z. v.iv, 139 You, to his loue 
must accord, rhauea Woman to your Lord. 1633 StarFrort 
Pac. Hib, (1821) xviii. 189 The Karle accorded both to time 
and place. «1674 Crarenpon /77st, Red. 1. mi. 193 Lhese 
things so graciously accorded unto by your Majesty. 

+b. With xf. Obs. 

1366 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 282 Some of oure Fellowes 
accordeden to enter, and somme noght. ¢ 1480 M/erdin (1877) 
xii. 191 Thei acorded to go to logres in bretein, the chief 
Citee of kynge Arthur. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 102 
He did secretly accord with one of the maisters of his fleete 
in the night season to bore holes in them. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell. (1628) vi. 173 Odo Bishop of Bayeux accorded to 
furnish him with forty ships. 

7. Of things: To agrce, be in harmony, be con- 
sistent. Const. wth. 

1393 Lancu. P. Pé. C. iv. 364 Ryht as adjectifand substantif 
A-cordep in alle kyndes* with his antecedent. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not 
accorde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 218/4 Other bokes of Jose- 
phus accorden ynough wyth the sayde storye. 1542 Boorpr 
Dyetary\1870)1x. 250 More meate than accordeth with nature. 
1810 Scott Lady of the L.. xxv. His form accorded with 
a mind Lively and ardent. 1839 Keicutrey //ist. #g. 11. 
56 Parliament met. . and its acts perfectly accorded with 
the royal wishes. od. His principles and practice do not 
accord well together. 

+ 8. zmpers. To agree with propriety; to be suit- 
able or proper. (L. convenit.) Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roy/. u. 1043 For ifa peyntour wold peynt 
a pyke With assis feet, and heed it as an ape, Hit cordid not. 
a1520 Jlyrroure of Our Ladye 66 Suche bokes of gostly 
fruyte as accordeth for you to rede or to here. 1556 W. 
Lauper Tractate (1864) 410 So that he sall tyll euery wycht 
Do that thyng quhilk accords, of rycht. 

IIL. ¢rans. (by omission of the prep. in 5, 6). 


+9. To agree upon, arrange. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afedibexs 383 But now let us speke of the 
counseil that was accorded by youre neighebours. 1485 
Caxton Paris & Vienne 58 Whan therle of Flaunders had 
accorded the maryage. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 12 b, 
After the number of yeres that is accorded betwene the lessor 
and the lessee. 1676 W. Row Sufi. Blair’s Autobiog. (1848) 
x. 193 All business being thus accorded and ordered. 

10. To agree to, consent to, grant (a request) ; 
hence, in 19th c. To grant (a thing asked) ¢o (a 
person), to give with full consent, to award. 

1393 Lanet. P. PZ. C. 1v. 275 Seriauntes for bere seruice’ 
mede pey asken, And taken mede of here maistres*as bei mow 
a-corde. @1649 Lp. Herpert in Cobbett’s State Triads 1. 
336 Who thereupon sends word of it to Charles and Fer- 
dinand, intreating them to assist their aunt, which they 
accorded. 1718 Pore //tad x. 352 The heroes pray’d, and 
Pallas from the skies Accords their vow. ¢ 1820 Worps- 
worTH Sonnets (Chandos) 143 Bright as the glimpses of eter- 
nity, To saints accorded in their mortal hour. 1861 Testece 
& Trevor Tannhduser 22 Hell the horrid prayer Accorded 
with a curse. 1873 Max MUttrer Sc. Relig. 330 A kind of 
anticipated Christianity had been accorded to the ancient 
sages. 

“| Phonetically confused with REcorp. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 11.1064 They have accorded in their 
old Bookes. 

Accord (akj1d) ; for forms see prec. [a. OFr. 
acord, acorde agreement, f. acorde-r: see ACCORD v.] 

1. Reconciliation, agreement, harmony; concur- 
rence of opinion, will, or action ; consent. 

1297 R. Giouc. 237 (R.) Some frend hym bypo3te bet, & by- 
tuene hem gonne ryde, And made acord bytuenehem. 1387 
Trevisa /igden (Rolls Ser.) 111. 247 Molimicius was i-buried 
by pe temple of Acord {juxta templum Concordiz}. 1393 
Gower Conf. Prol. 1049 In heven is pees and al accorde But 
helle is full of such discorde. ¢ 1450 A/erdin i. 20 Thou pur- 
chasest a-corde be-twene the and thi husbonde. a 1520 
Myrroure of Our Ladye 61 He behoteth that in eche lande 
where eny Monastrery of thys order ys founded, there shall 
be encresed peace and accorde. 1619 R. Jones Recant. 
Serm. in Phentzx 1708 11.495 True Accord is an Union of.. 
the Will and Affections. 1784 Cowrer Jasé v1. 380 Thus 
harmony and family accord Were driv’n from Paradise. 1800 
Worpswortn Brothers Wks. I. 110 He fed the spindle of his 
youngest child, Who, in the open air, with due accord Of 
busy hands and back and forward steps, Her large round 
wheel was turning. ; 

+b. To fall at or of accord: to be reconciled. Zo 
be of, at accord with: to agree with. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 25 And for my werke no thing 
wol I axe; My lord and I ben fully at accord. — Frank. 
7. 13 That pryuely she fil of his accord To take hym for hir 
housbonde and hir lord. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas (1554) 1. viii. 
12a, Poetes make thereof no mencion.. how they fell at ac- 
corde. 1§23 Lp. Berners / roissart 1. viii. 6 They besought 
and requyred eche other among them selfe to be of a peasable 
accorde. /éid. 1. xiv. 14 That the sagis of the realnie might 
.. fall at acorde howe the realme shuld be gouerned. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. LZ. 1.1. 67 Sweet Masters bee patient, for your 
Fathers remembrance, be at accord. 1704 Ray C7eation 
Ded. 3 I am of accord with him. ; 

e. With (of obs.) one accord: with cntire agree- 
ment, with one consent, with unanimity. 

1375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 541 Make pou, gode lorde, my 

y & my soule of one a-corde. 1393 Gower Cons. HIT. vu. 
269 And thus of one accorde upright To Rome at ones home 
ayein They torne. 1535 CoverDALE 1 A'igs xait. 13 Beholde, 
The wordes of y* propbetes are with one acorde good before 
the kynge. 1611 Biste Acts xix. 29 They rushed with one 
accord into the Theatre. 1878 M.A. Brown Nadeschda }: 
With one accord On castleyard and all around The people 
sink on bended knee. . 

2. A formal act of reconciliation, or agreement ; 


| a treaty of peace, a treaty generally. 


ACCORD. 


1297 R. Giouc. 388 Pys acord was vaste ymade poru stronge 
treube ynop. Vaste yply3t in eyper syde, pat non ne wyp drou. 
c¢ 1440 Genterydes 6399 The corde is made, the mortuall werre 
is sese, Betwix hym and the Sowdon allis pece. 1480 Caxton 
Cron.-Eng. ccxxxi. 247 The pees and the acord y made bi- 
twene the ij kynges. 1577-87 Ho.insnep Chron. III. 889/2 
The pope, whom they named as conseruator of the accord. 
1614 Rateicn Hist. World un. 275 Thirdly the accord which 
Israel made with these crafty Canaanites, was without war- 
rant. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Pal. & Arcite 1034 If both are 
satisfy’d with this accord Swear by the laws of knighthood 
on my sword. 1860 Motiey .Vetherlands 1. v. 240 (1868) 
Antwerp might perish, before a general accord with Holland 
and Zeeland could be made. ; . 

3. Law. A private or extrajudicial arrangement. 

1625 Sir H. Fincu Law 181 (1636) Accord is an agreement 
betweene the parties themselues, 1768 BLAcKsTONE Comes. 
III. r5 Accord is a satisfaction agreed upon between the party 
injuring and the party injured; which, when performed, is a 
bar of all actions upon this account. 

4. Agreement or harmonious correspondence of 
things or their properties, as of colours or tints. esp. 
of sounds: Agreement in pitch and tone; harmony. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. of Fame 696 Mo loue dayes and acordes 
Then on Instrumentes be acordes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
de P. R.(1495)u1. iv.51 Pyctagoras callyth the soule Armony, 
acorde of melodye. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 412/1 Somtyme 
they sange psalmes aboute the aulter .. by accorde to gyder. 
1563 Barnase Goocr Fglogs (Arb.) r10 Or yf it were the 
sweete accorde that syngyng Byrdes dyd keepe. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. \. 32 In that fayned relation of Orpheus Theater 
.. all beasts and birds assembled. . listening vnto the ayres 
and accords of the Harpe. 1659 HamMmonp On Psalm xxiv. 
7- 138 That rendring can have no accord with the Hebrew. 
1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. ii. 200 Our boasted harmony, with 
all ats fine accords, and numerous parts, paints nothing, ex- 
presses nothing, 1826 Scorr Woodst,(1832) I.i. 5 Pating an 
occasional temptation to warble along with the accord, he 
behaved himself as decorously as any of the congregation. 
1867 Mrs. OuipHant J/adonna Mary (Tauchn.) I. xiti. 161 
It was a strange sort of position and strangely out of accord 
with her character and habits. 1879 G.C. Harran Eyesight 
ii. 15 The color of the iris is usually in accord with the general 
coloring of the individual. a. 

+5. Assent toa proposal or request ; permission, 


grant. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf I, 102 Though it be nought with her 
accorde. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 301/t Som monkes by thac- 
corde of Charles had impetred and goten of Nycholas the 
pope the body of Saynt Urban the pope. 1602 SHaks. Ham. 
I. ii. 123 This gentle and vnfore’d accord of Hamlet Sits 
smiling to my heart. ‘ 

b. Of (43, 02 obs.) ove’s own accord: by one’s 
unsolicited assent ; of one’s own spontaneous motion. 

¢ 1450 Loneticn /foly Grai/ xiii. 102 And whanne king Eua- 
lach herd this word, Thus thanne dide he be his owne Acord. 
1§55 Fardle of Factions Pref.g Thenhabitours ouer all be- 
came milded and wittied, shaking of (euen of their owne 
accorde) the bruteshe outrages. 1611 Suaks. JVint. 7.11. iii. 
63 On mine owne accord, Ile off, But first, Ile do my errand. 
161 Bise 2 Cor. viii.r7 But being more forward, of his owne 
accord he went vnto you. 1697 Drypen Virgil, Past. vii. 13 
Your lowing Heifers, of their own accord, At wat’ring time 
will seek the neighb’ring Ford. 1862 A. TrotLorE Ordey 
Farm xiv. 109 She had no idea of giving up Felix of her own 
accord, if he were still willing to take her. 

tAcco'rd, 2dv.ora. Obs. [? for a accord; orshort- 

ened f. pple. accorded.) In accord, in agreement. 
_ ©1374 Cuaucer 7yoy?. v. 446 Nor in this world ther is noon 
instrumente Delicious, thorugh wynde, or touche on corde, 
.. But at that fest, it nas wel herde acorde. a@x1440 Sir 
Degrevant 1767 Hyt is gode ye be a-corde And yowre 
wyllus ware. 1461 Past. Lett. 402. I1. 28 I pray yow bryng 
hem to gedyr, and set hem acord. 

Accordable (akf1dab’l), a.; also 4-5 acord- 
able. [a. OFr. acordable, f. acorder; see ACCORD v. 
and -ABLE.] 

+1. Agreeing, consonant, harmonious, accordant; 
suitable, agreeable. Ods. 

©1374 CHaucer Boethius 62(1868) The fasoun of this worlde, 
the which they now leden in acordable feith by fayre moeu- 
ynges. 1393 Gower Conf. If. 225 It is nought discordable 
Unto my word, but accordable. 1470 Harpinc Chron. 
Ixxvili. x4. 5 With all seruyce for the death accordable. 

2. Capable of being accorded, harmonized, or 
reconciled ; reconcilable. 

1664 H. More A fology 486 Most easily accordable with the 
Attributes of God and the Phienomena of Providence. od, 
Things hardly accordable with our ordinary notions. 

Accordance (akj-1dans); also 3-4 acordance, 
-auns. fa. OFr. acordance agreeing, n. of action 
f. acorder, see ACCORD v. and -ANcE.] 

1. The action or state of agreeing ; agreement; 
harmony ; conformity. 

1303 R. Brunne /andlyng Sine 2006 Se how pese wymmen 
a-cordaunce Plesyde God wyp lytyl penaunce. 1330 — 
Chron. 180 Pei parted be oste in tuo, borgh comon acordance. 
1400 Row. Rose 498 Ful blisful was the accordaunce, Of 
swete and piteous songe thei made. 1596 Srenser #. Q. v. 
viii. 14 Socanthey both themselves full eath perswade To faire 
accordaunce. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard T. 605 I will draw my 
Church to a happie accordance so as both Jewes and Gentiles 
shall be linked together in the bonds of peace. ¢1800 Worps- 
wortH To the Moon Wks. 1849 V. 278 Touched by accord- 
ance of thy placid checr, With some internal lights to memory 
dear. 1869 Puituirs Vesuy. vi. 164 [f we place in parallel col- 
umns the number of earthquakes and the numberof voleanic 
eruptions, the degree of accordance will be seenata glance. 

b. esp. in the modern phrase, /7 accordance with 
(rarely fo); in agreement or harmony with; in 


conformity to. 
3806 3x A. Knox Heo. (1844) I. 44 Where religion is pur- 
sued... in accordance with the views of the New Testament 
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some tastes of such happiness are-soon perceived. 186: GEo. 
Eniot Silas MM. 20 With which the look of gloomy vexation 
on Godfrey’s blond face was in sad accordance. 1865 Pusey 
Truth & OG. Eng. Ch, 212 This was in accordance to Du 
Pin’s previous conviction. 1880 W. H. Dixon Windsor IV. 
xxviii 262 His deeds were never in accordance with his votes. 

2. The action of granting. 

188x 7imes 20 Aug. 9/2 The scheme. . includes, among 
other matters, the accordance to Ireland of the rights both 
of taxing herself and of spending the taxes as she pleases, ; 

Accordancy (ak idansi). [f Accorp »., as if 
ad. L. *accordantia: see -NCY.) A condition or state 


of agreement ; harmony. 

1790 Patey Hor. Paul. Rom, i. 10 This. . brings the nar- 
rative in the Acts nearer to an accordancy with the epistle, 
1826 E. Irvine Badylor I. vu. 234 Mercy and justice in 
sweetest accordancy. . 

Accordant (ak7idant), a.; also acordant. 
[a. OF r. acordant, pr. pple. of acorder: see Ac- 
CORD v, and -aNT.] 

1. Agreeing, consonant, conformable. Const. Zo, 
wth; the latter is now the more common; per- 
haps a distinction should be observed between 
accordant to a rigid standard, accordant with a 


parallel circumstance. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 89 Acordaunt to thytrauayl, Lord, graunte 
me thycoroune. ¢1374 CHaucer Parlt, Foules 203 Therwith 
a wynd.. Made in the leuys grene a noyse softe Acordaunt 
to the bryddis song a lofte. 1393 Gower Cox/. III. 163 So 
thy prince for to queme Isnought toreson accordaunt. 1494 
FaBYAN cxlvii. 133 (x811) An excedynge nombre, to be accor- 
daunt with reason. 1579 ews from: North in Thynne’s 
Animadyv, (1865) Pref. 135 As neer accordant to the truth as 
Icould. 1776 Boswett Fohnson (1816) I. 486, I went to the 
Cathedral, where I was very much delighted with the music, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant with the 
words ofthe service. 18zz Barry Cornwa te A/éscel?. Poems, 
Autumn, Man’s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high 
Accordant to the billow’s loftier roll. 128532 Miss Yonce 
Cameos II, xxxi. 327 (1877) The motto must have been more 
accordant with the pride of London than with Henry’s good 
sense. 

2. absol. +a. Agreeing or concurring in mind, 
agreeable. Ods. b. Agreeing in external action or 
motion ; esf. of sounds: harmonious. 

1599 SHaks. J/uch Ado1. i. 14 Hee loued my niece your 
daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance, 
and if hee found her accordant, hee meant to. , instantly 
breake with you of it. @1764 R. Lioyp Poet. IWks. 1774 1. 
151 While eager genius plumes her infant wings, And with 
bold impulse strikes th’ accordant strings, 1830 Lyeti Princ. 
Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxxiti. 233 These data. . are not as yet 
sufficiently extensive or accordant in different regions, 1850 
Biackie 2 schylus 1. 100 Thy tale with mine accordant 
chimes. 1877 KincLake Crimea (ed, 6) III. iv. 357 That 
kind of understanding which leads to. . accordant action. 

+3. Agreeing with any one’s character, or with 
circumstances ; suitable, fitting, appropriate. Odés. 

1413 LypGate Pylgr, Sowle 11. Will. 56 (1859) Sothly, this 
lykenes is accordaunt. 1477 Caxton Dictes 149 It is acor- 
daunt that his [Socrates’] dyctes and sayengis shold be had as 
well as others. 1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 136.a, Yf tenaunt 
by the curteyse had aliened in fee with warrantie accordaunt. 

Accordantly (ak7udantli), adv. [f. prec + -Ly2.] 
In a manner accordant or agreeing; agreeably, 
conformably (to, wth); suitably, fitly, properly. 

¢1400 Afol. for Lollards 55 Are pei not, a cordantly to be 
wordis of be prophets, werr, & abhominabler pan carnal 
sodomists. 3621 T. Apams IWhite Devill (1629) 60 If any be 
worthy to beare the usurer company, let it be the rioter, 
though of contrary dispositions, yet in this journey fitly and 
accordantly met. 1858 H. BusHne te .Vat, & Sufernat. xii. 
304 (1864) Accordantly also with such a conception of God, 
the divine unity is reproduced as trinity. 1875 B. Taytor 
Faust II, 11, 176 The echo of his orders then returns no more 
Accordantly to him in swiftly finished acts. 

Accorded (akj-udéd), pf/. a. [f. Accorp v. + 
-ED.] Reconciled ; harmonized ; agreed to, granted. 

1581 SipNEY Def. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 The Liricke, who with 
his tuned Lyre, and wel accorded voyce, giueth praise, the 
reward of vertue, to vertuous acts. 1806 WorpsworTH Son- 
nets to Lib, xxviii. 44 Nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might. 

Accorder (akfidai). [f. Accorp v. + -ER1.] 
One who accords; one who agrees; one who cor- 


dially grants or bestows. 

1860 L. Hunt Axutobiog. ix. 174 Hearty accorders with the 
dictum of the apostle, whosaid.. 186: Cornhid/ Mag. III. 
543 There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an unmarried lady to a place in the peerage out of pure gal- 
lantry, and with attendant increase of respect and honour 
both to the accorder and to the recipient. 


According (akfidin), vd/. sb. [f. Accorp v. + 
-ING1.] The action of reconciling, harmonizing, 
or granting. ‘Now mostly gerundial.) 

1530 Parscr. 193 Accordyng, Acordance. 1709 STRYPE Ann, 
Ref. \i. 54 Laws for the according and uniting of the people 
into an uniform order of religion. Zod. I cannot think of 
according you such unusual privileges. 


According (akfdin), Ap/. a. and adv.; also 4 
accordend, 5-6 cording. [f. AccorD v. + -1NG2.] 
A. adj. 
+1. Agreeing, corresponding ¢o; matching. Ods. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) XVU. li. 595 Some trees 
haue humour proporcyonall and acordynge eyther to other, 
so that the humour of that one be acordynge to nourysshe 
and to fede that other. ¢1460 //ousehold Stat. in Babees 
Book (1868) 329 Not oolde robis and not cordyng to the 
lyuerey. 1480 Robert the Devyll 2 1 se well yt ys youre 
wyll that I shoulde be maryed, But yet woulde I have one 
to myne estate Accordynge. a 1520 VWyrroure of Our Ladye 


ACCORDINGLY. 


7 For there ys many wordes in Latyn that we haue no propre 
englyssh accordynge therto. 1532 THYNNE Dedic. Chaucer 
in Animady,(1865)24 Frutefulnesse in wordes welaccordynge 
to the matter and purpose. 

2. adsol. Agreeing in nature or action; consen- 
tient, harmonious. 

c1450 Aferlin 52 He is but a fole, that hath tolde these two 
dethes, whiche maynot beacordinge. 1626W.Sanpys Ovid's 
Vetamorph, 1. 216 An other hurles a stone; this, as it flew, 
His voice and harps according tunes subdue. 1780 Burke 
Sp. at Bristol Wks. 1842, III. 395 This according voice of 
national wisdom ought to be listened to with reverence. 
1864 TENNYSON Aylmer's F. 453 Harder the times were and 
the hands of power Were bloodier, and the according hearts 
of men Seemed harder too. 

+3. Agreeing with what is right or due; becom- 
ing, proper, appropriate, fitting. Ods. 

1449 Pecock Refr. m1. vili. 324 It is not semeli.. conuen- 
ient and according. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/3 A clerke 
. . Sayd it was not honest ne accordyng, to mysentrete the 
holy body by vyolente hondes, 1526 TinpaLe Rom. i. 27 
And receaved in them selves the rewarde of their errour as it 
was accordynge [16x meete], 1577-87 HoinsHep Chron. 
IIJ. 1190/1 The whole armie cneuld be readie armed with 
their weapon and furniture according by midnight. 1674 
PrayForp Skill of Mus. 11. 101 A bass-viol for divisions must 
be of a less size, and the strings according. 

B. adv. 

+1. adsol. Ina manner logically agreeing with the 
premises ;= ACCORDINGLY 4. Obs. 

21495 Plumpton Corr. 110 Send me word bywrytting how he 
wilbe demeaned, & therafter I shall entreat him according. 
1523 FitzHersert Bk. Surueying 2 Wherfore the acres are 
to be praysed [=appraised] accordynge. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. 
for Mf, v. i, 487 Sirha, thou art said to haue a stubborne 
soule That apprehends no further then this world, And squar’st 
thy life according—Thou’rt condemn’d. 

+2. According after, according a¢: In accordance 
or agreement with. Ods. 

1523 Lp, Berners Froissart I. ccexxix 515 The kynge of 
Nauer [was] to pay them their wages. . acordyng after the 
same rate that the kynge of Englande was wonte to paye his 
men of warre. /éid.ccccvi. 705 Acordyng at thekyngesdesyre 
[he] dyde beare him ouer all the great wodes and trees. 

3. According as: Consistently as, exactly or just 
as, 11 a manner corresponding to the way in which 
. .- (Now confined to an accordance with one of two 
or more alternatives.) 

1509 Hawes Pastime of Pleas. (1845) 48 Wyth humble voyce 
and also moderate Accordynge as by hym is audyence. 159% 
Suaks. 1 Hen. J, 11. iii. 12 Madame, according as your 
Ladyship desir’d, By message crau’d, so is Lord Talbot come. 
1678 Butter Hudibras ui. i. g12 Like Musick, that proves 
bad or good According as “tis understood. 1785 Reip &ss. 
1. iv. 82 (1803) Analogical reasoning .. may afford a greater 
or less degree of probability, according as the things com- 
pared are more or less similar in their nature. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Intell. u. ii. § 1 (1864) 233 According as bodies be- 
come transparent they cease to be visible. ; 

4. According fo. a. In a manner agreeing with, 
consistent with, or answering to; agreeably to. 

ax3450 Chester Plays 1. 3 (1843) Of the drapers you the 
wealthy companye The creation of the worlde, Adam and 
Eve, Accordinge to your wealth, set out wealthilye. 1535 
CoverpaLe Ps. cili. ro He hath not dealt with vs after oure 
synnes, ner rewarded vs acordinge to oure wickednesses. 
1579 LyLy Exuphues 430 (1868) Cut thy coat according to thy 
cloth. 1§93 T. Watson Poems (1870)208 To paint thy glories 
cording their desart. 1602 SHAKs. Havnd. 1. i. 47 Good sir, 
or fo, or friend, or Gentleman, According to the Phrase. 
1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 295 According to the 
present course of the office, and according to the present mode 
of accounting there, this bank must necessarily exist some- 
where. 1876 FrEEMAN Norm. Cong. II. vii. 153 This, accord- 
ing to our ideas, seems the worst action of his life. 

+b. Suitably to, with respect or reference to. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (1869) 133 Calling to 
remembraunce. . that I must preach, and preach afore ye 
kyngs maiesti I thought it mete to frame my preching ac- 
cording to a king. 16zx Brsre Rom. i. 3 His Sonne Iesus 
Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed of Dauid ac- 
cording to the flesh. 1647 J. Sattmarsu Sfarkles of Glory 
21 (1847) I must decrease, but he must increase, which surely 
was spoken not according to the persons of John and Christ, 
but according to their ministration. 

Accordingly (akfudinli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 

+1. Harmoniously, agreeably; correspondingly. 
Obs. 

3449 Pecock Refr, 1. xvii Into the same vnderstondingis 
to gidere accordingli thei fallen. 148 Caxton J/yrrour 
ul. vi. 76 The olyfauntes goo moche symply and accordyngly 
togydre. 1514 in:Strype’s Ecc. Alem. (1822) I. 1. iv. 9 The 
king's most gracious coin is not accepted here [Tournay] 
and in England accordingly. 

+2. In accordance with what is proper or due; 
suitably, becomingly, duly, properly. Ods. 

1528 GarpiNER in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlii. 83 We shall not 
fail to signify the same unto your highness by our letters ac- 
cordingly. 1567 Drant Horace’s Ep, A. vj. To shape oute 
things accordyngly besetes a Poet’s arte. 1634 Forp P. 
Warbuck i, ii. (1811) 57 Enter at one door four Scotch An- 
ticks, accordingly habited ; at another Warbeck’s followers 
disguised as four Wild Irish in trowses, long-haired, and ac- 
cordingly habited. 

+3. In accordance with the order specified ; re- 
spectively. Ods. 

1603 Hotianp Plutarch’s Mor. 842 Empedocles supposeth 
that Males and Females are begotten by the meanes of heat 
and cold accordingly. _ ; ; 

4.. In accordance with the logical premises ; agree- 


ably, correspondingly. 


1599 SHaks. .Wuch Ado 1. ii. 125 When you haue seene 
more, & heard more, proceed accordingly. x655 Futter 


ACCORDION. 


Ch. Hist. v\. 314 He was. . adjudged to ride with his face 
10 the Horse-tale at Windsor and Ockingham with papers 
about his head, which was done accordingly. 1792 Auecd. W. 
Pitt IJ. xxxix. 31 He is the receiver of stolen goods, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. 1848C. Brontit Fane Eyre 
(ed. 3) v. 36 She told me to remember that she had always 
been my best friend, and to speak of her and be grateful to 
her accordingly. : : 

5. In accordance with the sequence of ideas ; 
agreeably or conformably to what might be ex- 
pected ; in natural sequence, in due course ; so. 

1688 Cot. Rec. Pennsytv. 1. 235 He answered he would read 
it himselfe to y° board, and accordingly read thesanie. 1772 

Pennant Jours ite Scott. 261 (1778) Accordingly having put 
up two days provisions—we put off. 1860 TyNDALL Glaciers 
1. § 13. 92 The summer... was accordingly devoted to this 
purpose. . 

+6. Accordingly fo; agreeably or conformably 
to; according to. Obs. 

1soo H. Swinpurn Jestantexts 98 The value of the mariage 
.. is commonlie rated accordinglie to the profites of his landes. 
a 1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 69 When ye rede these bokes 
ye oughte to laboure in your selfe inwardly, to sturre vp your 
affeccyons accordingly to the matter that ye rede. 

7. Accordingly as =just as, according as. 
ACCORDING adv. 3. 

1618 tr. Barueveld’s Apology Gb, Questions were moued 
accordingly as order required, in these Prouinces. 1880 
CyeLtes Huu. Exp. vy. 109 And accordingly as the simul- 
taneity repeats. ‘ 

Accordion (akjudion). [f. It. accord-are to 
attune an instrument, to play in unison: the termin- 
ation imitates words like c/arion.] A portable 
musical hand-instrument invented in 1829 by Da- 
mian at Vienna (Grove), consisting of a small 
pair of bellows and a range of keys, which on 
being pressed admit wind to metal reeds. 

184z Dickens in Forster's Lz/e 1. iv. 105 I have bought 
another accordion. The steward lent me one on the passage 
out and I regaled the ladies’ cabin with my performances. 
1864 ENGEL Jusic Anc. Nat. 18 Each of these tubes con- 
tains a small metallic tongue, like the so-called free-reed 
stops of our organ, or like our accordion. 1878 Provur in 
Grove Dict, ALusic. 1. 40 The xolina may be regarded as the 
first germ of the Accordion and Concertina, 

Accordionist (4kfsdianist). [f. prec. + -1st.] 
A player on the accordion. 

Accordment (ikgidmént); also 4 acorde- 
ment, 4-5 accordement. [a. OFr. acordement act 
of agreeing, f. acorder; see ACCORD v. and -MENT. 
The old word seems to have become obsolete in 5 ; 
and to have been formed anew in 8 either from 
mod. Fr. accordement, or independently from Ac- 
CORD v.] Agreement, reconciliation; reconcilement. 

¢1330 drthour & Mertin 2604 Long therafterward, verra- 
ment Was y-made acordement Bitvene Ygerne and the king. 
1393 Gower Couf III. 90 To make melodie By vois and 
soune of instrument Through notes of accordement. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. (1520) 11. 17 b/t Accordement was made 
bytwene Brenne and Belyn through Cornewen that was theyr 
moder. 1790 CatH. Granam Lett, on Educ. 466 Such de- 
terminations are construed by the stoics to be a proper ac- 
cordment of their volitions to the will of the Deity. 

+ Acco'rporate, v. Ols. rare—', also adcorpo- 
rate in Dict. [f. late L. accorpordre to unite in 
one body ; f. ac- =ad- to + corpus, corpor-is a body.] 
To unite, to INcorPoRATE, 

1612 CockERAM, Adcorpforated, married. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce (1851) Introd. 4 Custome. . rests not in her unaccom- 
plishment, until by secret inclination she accorporat herself 
witherror, 1732 BaiLey, A dcorforate, to join Body to Body. 

Accost (akg'st), v., also 6-7 acoast, accoast. 
[a. Fr. accoste-r, OF r. acoster :—late L. accostdre to 
be side to side, f. ac-=ad- to + costa rib, in late L. 
side. While still consciously connected with Coast 
it remained accoast, but since the idea of fo address 
has become the leading one, it has been pronounced 
and written accost. Cf. ABORD, aboard.] 

+1. utr. (as in late L. accostare cum). To lie 
alongside, to coast, border; keep close. ds. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 42 All theshores, which to the sea 
accoste, He day and night doth ward both farre and wide. 
Ibid. \1. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high towring or accoasting low. 1611 Cotar., Ac- 
coster ; To accoast, or joyne side to side; to approach, or 
draw neere unto, 

+2. ¢rans. To border on, adjoin. Ods. 

_ 1610 HoLtanp Camaen’s Brit. 1. 641 On the south side it 
is accosted with the Severn sea. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. 
State 1. xix. 338 If his land accosteth the sea, he considereth 
what havens therein are barr’d. 1662 — Worthies, Derby- 
shire 235 Lapland hath since been often surrounded (so much 
as accosts the sea) by the English. 

+3. To go alongside of; to keep by the side of, 
to sail along the coast or side of. Ods. Cf. Coast v. 

1578 G. Fenton /fist. Guicciardin (1618) 346 The French... 
after they had accoasted the enemie to the mount Argentaro, 
returned againe to Genes. 1603 Florio Montaigue (1634) 
463 This [society of books] accosteth and secondeth all my 
course, and everywhere assisteth me. : 

+4. ref. To accost oneself with: To keep be- 
side, keep company with. Qés. rare. 

1633 J. Done tr. Aristeas g2 Those that customeand acost 
themselves with men wise and prudent..change from good 
to better. 

+5. intr. To approach, draw near fo. Obs. rare. 

1635 J. Haywarp Banish'd Virgin 54 If, leaving naturall 
considerations, we accoast to the supernaturall. 


See 


i 
; 
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G. trans. To go close to, to approach, for any 
purpose ; to assail, to face; to make up to. arch. 

1599 Br. Hart Virgidem, Def. to Envie2g That Envie should 
accoast my muse and me. s60x Suaks. 7w, Night 1. iii. 52 
T. Accost Sir Andrew, accost.. A. Good mistris Mary, accost. 
7. Accost, is front her, boord her, woe her, assayle her. 1611 
Corer., Adorder: To approach, accoast, abboord, or draw 
neer unto, 164x Lp. Brooke /fiscofacy 22 Tron when ac- 
coasted by two load-stones of equall vertue on either side, 
not daring toeinbrace either, hoverethin medio bet ween both. 
1645 Quarters Sot, Recant. x. 72 Rebell not thou, nor in a 
hostile way Accoast thy Prince; or suffer, orohey. 1704 Swirt 
Ta. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 100 How fading and insipid do all 
objects accost us that are not conveyed in the vehicle of 
delusion. 1765 Tucker Lé. of Nat. 11. 382 Incapable of re- 
sisting the first temptation that should accost him. 1874 
J. H. Newman Dreanz of Geront, 16 All around Over the 
surface of my subtle being, As though I were a sphere, and 
capac To be accosted thus. 

. To make up to and speak to; to address. 

1612 CHarMan Widdowe's Teares Plays 1873 III. 10 Ile 
a-coast her Countesship. 1630 Lorp Banians 20 Shuddery 
at length accoasted her, whose approach she received doubt- 
fully. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. iv. 822 [They] thus, unmoved with 
fear, accost him soon, 1718 Pore /f:ad x. 224 Nestor with 
joy the wakeful band survey’d, And thus accosted through the 
gloomy shade. 1785 CowPer Giffitt 56 The Callender. . Laid 
down his pipe, flew to the gate, And thus accostedhim. 1794 
Pacey Evid. (1817) 1. ix. 216 The first epistle of Peter accosts 
the Christians dispersed throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia. 1833 Brewster Vat. Magic. 4 
The vocal statue of Memnon, which began at the break of 
day to accost the rising sun. 1839 W. Irvine Wolfert's 
Roost (1855) ror Accosting the commander with an air of cool- 
ness and unconcern. 

Accost (akpst), sd. [f. the vb.] Address, salu- 
tation, greeting. 

1854 Mrs.GaskeLt North & S. viii. in Househ. Was. No. 236. 
1509/1 She shrunk with fastidious pride from their hail-fellow 
accost, and severely resented their unconcealed curiosity. 
1859 Ramsay Scot. Life & Char. 60, I recollect heraccost to me 
as well as if it were yesterday. 1877 J. Mortey Crit. JLisc. 
Ser. 11. 248 The warm kindliness of his accost. 

Accostable (akpstib’l), a. [a. Fr. accostable 
(16th c. in Litt.): see Accost and -ABLE.] 


+1. actively: Ready to accost, courteous. Ods. 

1622 Howe Lt Le?#t. (1650) I. 92 The Walloon is quick and 
sprightful, accostable and full ofcompliment. 1634 /dd. II. 
24 The French are a free and debonnaire acostable people: 
+. at first entrance one may have acquaintance. 

2. passively. Capable of being accosted or ap- 
proached ; approachable, accessible, affable. 

1655 LestrancE K. Chartfes g2 Seeing God is accostable 
by inorganicall and inaudible ejaculations. 1863 N. Haw- 
THORNE Old Home (1879) Up the Thames 285 Old soldiers, 
I know not why, seem to be more accostable than old sailors. 

Accosted (akp'stéd), pp/.a. Her. [f. Accost v. 
+-ED.] Placed side by side. 

1610 Gwitum Disp. Heraldry (1660) 11. xv. 177 He beareth 
. .achevron between 6 Rams accosted, counter-tripping, two, 
two, and two. ; 

Accosting (akp'stin), v//.5d.; also 7 accoasting. 
[f. Accosr v.+-INGl.] Now only gerundial. 

+1. A coming alongside. Ods. 

1635 J. Havwarp Bauish'd Virgiu 80 The accoasting of 
the six to one of the sides [of the ship] afforded our knights 
the commodity to tell our oaremen that the ship was by us 
taken. 

2. Approach or adyance (towards intercourse). 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1632)1. xiii, The.. first accoastings 
of society and familiarity. 1736 Hervey em. 11.114 This 
a eee was known to be so acceptable an accosting to his 
Majesty’s pride. 

+Acco’stment. Ods. rarc—. [f. Accost v. + 
-MENT.] The action of accosting; salutation, assault, 
accost. 

1652? Sir A. Cockayne Cassandra 1. 34 Infinitely sur- 
prised by an accostement and usage so extraordinary. 

| Accouche (4k«f, akautf), v. [a. Fr. ac- 
couche-r, f. a to+coucher to put to bed:—OFr. 
culcher :—L. collocd-re to lay together. See Coucn. 
Recognized as French, and, like the three following, 
used to avoid vernacular words.] To assist or de- 
liver women in child-birth; to act as a midwife 
or accoucheur. 

1867 Lancet March 23 (Advt.) A Gentleman, aged 26, long 
accustomed to Visit, Accouche, Dispense, and having good 
references. . 

| Accouchement (akw{man, akufmént, akau’- 
t/mént). [Fr., n. of action f.accoucher : see prec. and 
-MENT.] Delivery in child-bed. 

1809 (. Rev. I. 340 She receives the necessary attendance 
inher premature accouchement. 1843 Pict. Ties 102 Until 
her Majesty’s accouchement took place. 1853 Arison ///st. 
Europe (Am. ed.) J. iv. 109 The direct line of succession de- 
pended on the success of her accouchement. 1859 TEXNENT 
Ceyfon 11. 1x, vi. 546 Their accouchements were assisted by 
women retained for their knowledge of midwifery. 

|| Accoucheur (akfor). [Fr., n. of agent f. 
accoucher: see ACCOUCHE v.] Properly a man who 
assists women in child-birth, 2 man-midwife; but 
until the very recent adoption of the Fr. accouchcuse, 
used of both sexes. Also fig. 

1759 SterNE Trist. Shandy (1802) II. xii. 181 Nothing will 
serve you but to carry off the man-midwife.—.i ccoucheur,— 
if you please, quoth Dr. Slop. 1775 in PAit. Trans. LXV. 
312 To an experienced accoucheur will be a sufficient index. 
1810 Edin. Rev. XVII. 147 A violent philippic against ac- 
coucheurs in general. 1845 Disraewi Syé// (1863) 43 His 
father was only an accoucheur. 1847 Lewes ‘est. Philos. 
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ACCOUNT. 


(1867) I. 127 He [Socrates} was an accoucheur of ideas. He 
assisted ideas in their birth, and, having bronght them into 
light, he examined them, to see if they were fit to live; if 
true, they were welcomed; if false, destroyed. 1848 Ii. 
Rocers ss. J. vi. 328 All the progeny of poor Theatetus .. 
expire as soon as they see the light, under the rude hand 
of this logical accoucheur. 1859 Hain. Rev. CIX. 332/1 Mrs. 
Hockley was a professional accoucheur for many years. 

| Accoucheuse (akuforz, -5:z). [Kr., fem. of 
AccoucHEuR. Of very recent tse in Eng.] A mid-wife. 

(x847 In Craic.] 3867 /'a// Mall CG. 26 July, ro Mdme. Sic- 
bold, the accoucheuse here mentioned, had only three months 
hefore attended the Duchess of Kent at the birth of the 
Princess Victoria. 

+ Accounsel, v. Ods.; also § accounsayl. [a. 
OF r. aconseillie-r, £. ad to + consetllier to COUNSEL.) 


To counsel, advise. 

cxqz0 Richd, Caur de Lion 2140 (Weber I. 82) And called 
him without fail, and said he wold him Cd det 1649 
Serpen Laws of Eng. (1739) u. iii, 18 They shall not ac- 
counsel the King in decreasing the Rights of the Crown. 

Account (akawnt) v. Forms: 3 acunte(n, 
4 acounte, 5-6 acompte, acownte, accompte, 
accounte, 6-7 accompt, 6- account. [a. OFr. 
acunte-r, aconte-r (Pr. acontar, acomtar):—late 1.. 
accomptd-re for *accomputa-re, f. ac- =ad- to + com- 
puta-re to calculate (f. com- together + puta-re to 
reckon). In 14th c. conter, in the original sense of 
coniputare ‘count, began to be artificially respelt 
conpter, compter, after the Lat., the natural spelling 
conter remaining in the sense of narrare ‘tell’; 
the variant spellings passed to aconter and Eng. 
account, accompt, though here with no correspond- 
ing division of mcaning. ‘The doubled -c- is part 
of the same refashioning. ] 

I. To count, reckon. Mostly Oés. 

+1. trans. To count, count up, enumerate. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne Handlyng Synne 6392 Pe katel was 
acountede More ban be testament amountede. 2387 Tre- 
visa Higden (Rolls Ser.) I. 9, I schulde also write be famous 
stories and acounte pe 3eres from pe bygynnynge of pe 
world anon to oure tyme. 1393 Gower Conf III. 78 He 
sigh The sterres such as he accompteth. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi, She gan acounte and caste well the tyme. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/4, 1 knowe wel that my fader and 
my moder acompte the dayes. 1582 Bentley .Wonusut. VMa- 
trones 11.1 My sinnes..in number are so manie.. that I 
cannot account thein. : 

+b. absol. To count, perform the act of counting. 


Obs. 

1393 Gower Cou/, III. 89 The wise man accompteth After 
the formal proprete Of algorismes a be, ce. 1631 Preston 
Breastp. Love 198 When men have knowledge onely to know, 
as they have money to account with, and not to buy and 
sell with. 1660 1’. Stancey //7st. Philos. (1701) 56/2 He said, 
the Greeks made no other use of Money but to account with 
it. 1776 Apam Smitn Wealth of Nat. 1.1. x. 117 He [a 
grocer] must be able to read, write, and account. 

+2. trans. To calculate, reckon, compute. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R_ (1495) 1x. iv. 349 The Grekes 
acounte tyme and yeres fro the fyrst Olympias. 1547 J. Har- 
RISON £.xhort, Scottes 214 Wee accompt nobilitie by aun- 
cientie of yeres, 157% Dicces Geo. Pract. 1, xvii, It is also to 
be wayed how this difference of highnesse and lownesse is to 
be accompted. 1635 N. Carpenter Geogr. Delin. i. xiv. 224 
The second is accompted from the pole, the other is con- 
ceiued to lye betwixt both. 1692 Ray Déssot. of Werld 25 
I suppose that the Deity doth account days of a thousand 
years long. 1766 Cuarkiey Wks. 71 Which were to the 
Number of Forty-five, thus accounted. 1788 Marspen in 
Phit. Trans, LX XVIII. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejera, or Departure, is accounted from 
the year of the flight of Mahomet... from Mecca, 

+b. To reckon in, count in; to include in an 
enumeration or reckoning. Ods. 

148: Caxton Jyrrour 1. vi. 29 The philosophres that thenne 
were..acompted but thre maner of peple in the world. 1586 
T. Cocan Haver of Heatth (1636) 159 Accounting the Lent 
season, and all fasting dayes in the yeare, together with Wed- 
nesday, Friday,and Saturday. 1614 Raveicu “ist. H orld u. 
372 By accounting of some part of the yeares of affliction 

. we have the just number of three hundred yeares. 1826 
Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 335 They argued that Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland ought to be accounted with England. 

c. To reckon /o, put to the credit of. rare. 

1877-87 Hounsuep Chron. I. 115/1 Some account that 
yeare vnto his reigne, in the which his predecessors Osrike 
and Eaufride reigned. 1675 T. Brooxs Golden Aey Wks. 
1867 V. 226 The imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us 
is a gracious act of God the Father, whereby as a judge he 
accounts believers’ sins unto the surety, as if he had com- 
mitted the same. 1846 D. JerRo.D Chron. Clavernook Wks. 
1864 IV. 408 You have all sorts of graces accounted to you. 

+d. To reckon or count 0, expect. Obs. 

1587 TurBERVILLE 7rag. Ta. (1837) 108 And selfe saine day 
that he accompted on, to make Returne unto his mother's 
house at Boline. 

+e. To reckon or calenlate ¢iat, to conclude. Ods. 

1s7o Barnape Gooce Pofish Aingd.1.2 6, For every man 
accompted sure, that after losse of life They should receyve 
eternall blisse, and heaven voyde of stryfe. 1667 Primatr 
City §& Country Builder 32 It may be accompted that a yard 
of Earth square will make seven or eight hundred of Bricks. 

II. To render a reckoning. ; 

3. intr. To reckon for moneys given or received, 
to render or reccive an account. 

1393 Laner P. Pt. C. xu. 298 Pereyue oper pe conterroller. 
pat rekene mot and acounte Of al pat pei hauen had. c 1§se 
Cuexe JJat?t. xviii. 23 Lijk vnto a man which is a king which 
wold come to accompt with his servants. 1687 Royal Order 
27 Nov. in Loud. Gaz. mmecxcviii,1 And that they do like- 
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wise Accompt every two Months with each Soldier for Six- 
Pence per Week more. 1714 ELtwooo slutobiog. 260 To 
take a journey into Kent and Sussex, to Accompt with their 
Tenants, and overlook their Estates. 1780 Burke Sf. Ecov. 
Ref, Wks. III. 296 We have a Iong succession of paymasters 
and their representatives, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfectly ready todo so. 1817 Jas. Mice 
Brit. fudia 11. 1. v. 189 Both insisted upon the fact, tbat 
Ramnarain was ready to account fairly. 

b. trans. To render account of. 

1614 SeLnen Titd, Honor 243 Before him as Chief Justice 
were all suits determined, crimes examined, the Crown- 
reuenue accompted, and whatsoeuer done, which, to so great 
jurisdiction was competent. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, 
Organ. § 2. 42 All receipts should be accounted toa finance 
committee. 

4. Toaccount for: a. /it. To renderan account or 
reckoning of money held in trust; hexce, b. to 
answer for discharge of duty or conduct. 

1679 Pexx Addr. Prot. 1. § 8. 41 (1692) If every poor Soul 
must Account for the Employment of the small Talent he 
has received from God. «1700 Drynen Juv. Sat. xiii. At 
once accounting for his deep arrears. @1710 ATTERBURY 
Sermons (R.) A future reckoning, wherein the pleasures they 
now taste must be accounted for. 

ce. To give a satisfactory reason for, to explain. 

1768 STERNE Sext. Journey (1778) I. 190 Mr. Shandy . . ac- 
counted for nothing like anybody else. 1770 Fuaius Lett. 
xli. 214 How will you account for the conclusion? 1794 
Suttivan View of Nat. 1. 209 In accounting for the mon- 
soons, however, it is necessary to mark the peculiar circum- 
stances which obtain in the Indian Ocean. 1800 Mrs. R. 
Trencu Rem. 86 [ dined also again with the Arnsteins, who 
I see hate the Austrian government. She is a Prussian, and 
according to the late cant phrase ‘That accounts for it.’ 
1860 TyxpaLt Glaciers u. § 4. 248 Having thus accounted for 
the greater cold of the higher atmospheric regions. 

d. 2x sporting phrase: To answer for the fate of, 


be the death of, make away with. 

1842 THackeray Van. Fair I1.xx, The persecuted animals 
bolted above ground: the terrier accounted for one, the 
keeper for another. 1858 Let. fr. Lahore 28 Sept. in Tiies, 
19 Nov., In the course of one week they were hunted up and 
accounted for; and you know that in Punjab phraseology 
‘accounting for’ means the extreme fate due to mutineers. 

IIL. To estimate, consider. 

+ 5. trans. To take into account, or consideration ; 
to consider. Oés. 

21400 Roberd of Cysilee 26, in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 270 The 
kynge thoght he had no pere For to acownte, nodur far nor 
nere. 1486 Caxton Curial7 They acompte not the pryck- 
kyng that he hath felt in the pourchassyng of it. 

6. Zrans. To reckon, estimate, value, hold (a thing 
to be soandso). a. with simple complement. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. x1. 15 And bad me for my conten- 
aunce Acounten clergie light. /ézd. x1x. 410 Neuere man 
.. pat acounted conscience at a cokkes fether or a hennes. 
1470 MaLory Worte d’ Arthur (1817) u. iv. That ony shold be 
accounted more hardy or more of prowesse. 1563 Myrroure 

Sor Mag. (ed. 2) Blacksnz. xxxiv. 4 Which of all wreckes we 
should accompt the worst. 1579 Lyty Luphues 80 In the 
meane season accompt me thy friend. 1596 SHaks. Alerch. V. 
iv. 417 And I deliuering you, am satisfied, And therein doeac- 
count my selfe well paid. 1621 Burton Axat. Afel, Democr. 
to Reader 36 We acecompt Germanes heavy dull fellowes. 
1653 WaLTon Angler 86 A Trout..that is accounted rare 
meat. 1728 Newton Chronol. A mended i. 123 Chronologers 
. . account Phidon the seventh from Temenus. 1827 Scotr 
Hight. Widow I. 169 The Lowland herds and harvests they 
accounted their own. 1837 Cartyte /r. Revol, (1872) 1.1.1. 
2 Fortune was ever accounted inconstant. 1865 Mitt Liberty 
ii. 24/1 By Christianity I here mean what is accounted such 
byall churches and sects—the maxims and precepts contained 
in the New Testament. 

Obs. 


tb. with as, for. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Ireland (1520) 6/1 [It] is acounted 
for a myracle that lechery reygnethe not there as wyne 
reygneth, 1558 Br. Watson Seven Sacr. i. 5 [He] would the 
holle church shoulde accompt him as a faythful soldiour. 
1566 AoLincTon tr. Apuleints g Milo is called an elder man 
and accompted as chiefe of ieee whiche dwel without the 
walles of the Citie. 1586 T. Cocan //aven of Health (1636) 
170 lt may seeme to be flesh, except you would account it 
as a Syren or Mermayden, that is halfe fish and halfe flesh. 
1611 Biste Azz, vili. 36 Wee are accounted as sheepe for 
the slaughter. 1630 Prynxe Anti-Arm, 118 Accounting 
it for a slaue, whereas it is a Lord, a King. 1660 Futter 
Mixt, Contempl. (1841) 211 To contest and contend who shall 
be accounted for the greatest. 1674 PLayroro A/usick ui. 1 
Unison, Eighth, Fifteenth, are accounted as one, for every 
Eighth is the same. 

e. with zx. or subord. cl. 

1558 Br. Watson Seven Sacr.i. 4 He shall be of all the 
armie accompted to haue bene a faithful soldiour. a 159: 
H. Smitn H’4s. (1867) 11.65 She accounted the glory of God 
to be taken from Israel. 1623 Piste 2 Peter ili. 15 Account 
that the long suffering of the Lord is saluation. «a 1626 Bacon 
Use Com. Law 42 The Father shall there bee accompted to die 
without heire. 1669 Buxyas Holy Crtie 165 Those precious 
Stones, Paul accounts to be those that are converted by the 
Word. 1864 J. H. Newmax Afologia, App. 22 I account no 
man to be a philosopher who atteinpts to do more. 

+b. rarcly with ov. Obs. 

1614 B. Ricn //onestie of this Aye (1844) 57 | think bribery 
is no sinne at all; or if it be, it is but veniall, alight offence, 
a matter of no reckoning to account on. 1646 J. G[recory] 
Notes & Obs. (1650) 5 It is plainly void and supernumerary, 
and an escape not fit to be accounted upon the Sagenesse of 
that translation. 

7. To account of: To estimate, value, esteem: to 
think such, friile, nothing, etc. ofa thing. (Now 
only in the fasszve.) 


¢1369 Cnaccer Dethe of Blaunche 1237 God wote she 
acounted nat a stree Of al my tale, so thoght me. 1587 
Harrison Lagland (1877) 1. 2. i. 38 The see of Canturburie.. 
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whose archbishop. . is most accompted of commonlie. 1589 
Beaxp tr. La Primaudaye’s F”. Acad. 334 For everie beast 1s 
accounted of according tohis vertue. 1631 Biste 1 Avugs x. 
21 None were of siluer, it was nothing accounted of in the 
dayes of Solomon. 1649 SrLDEN Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. 
xvi. 32 [They] thereby taught Princes to account of Canons 
but as Notions. 1684 R. WaLLerR £ss. Nat. Exper. 45 This 
Experiment is not to be much accounted of. 1829 I. Taytor 
L-nthus, (1867) § 4. 76 They are nothing to be accounted of. 
1853 Lyncu Self /iufr. v. 104 Let him not be accounted of, 
unless he has a backbone of character. 1863 Canon Rosin- 
son in Aflac, Mag. March, 410 Never was preaching more 
accounted of than in the sixteenth century. 

+ IV. To recount, narrate. Obs. 

+8. To recount, relate. Oés. a. trans. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aonkes T. 715 Why schuld thyn infortune 
I nought accounte, Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hye. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour b 1 Thensample of the doughters 
of the king of denmarke which I shall acompte to yow. 
1485 Caxton Charles the Gr.(1880) 175 A messager departed 
. . for tacompte and telle the tydynges. 1563 Foxe A. & AZ. 
762 b, I was bolde to accompte vnto them mery tales of 
my mysery in pryson. 1596 SpeNseR ¥. Q. 111. vi. 30 Long 
worke it were Here to account the endlesse progeny Of all 
the weeds that bud and blossome there. 

+b. zutr. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 160 To accompte Of hem was tho 
the grete fame. c¢xqg00 Destr. Troy xu. 5443 To acounte 
of pe kynges,—Caras was on, And Nestor another. 

Account (akaunt), sd. Forms: 3-4 acunt, 
4 acont, 4-6 acount(e, 5-6acompt(e, accownt(e, 
5-accompt, 6- account. [a. OFr. aczzt, acont, 
later acompt ‘account,’ f. @ to + cont:—late L. 
compt-um, cl. L.. coneput-uin a calculation, f. com- 
putd-re to calculate: see prec. Cf. also OFr. 
acunte, aconte, later aconpte, accompte ‘account,’ f. 
vb. acunter, acconpter, to account ; see prec. The 
senses of both are found in the Eng. word. The re- 
fashioned Fr. spelling accomf¢ of tsth c. also passed 
into Eng., was favoured in 6-7, and is even now 
sometimes met with in the arithmetical sense.] 

I. Counting, reckoning. 

1. Counting, reckoning, enumeration, computa- 
tion, calculation. Now chiefly in a few phrases: 7o 
cast accounts, to revolve or make calculations, to 
calculate; Aloney of account, denominations of 
money used in reckoning, but not current as coins. - 

c 1305 £. E. Poents (1862) 50 Ei3te hondred 3er & neojen- 
tene: bi acountes riz3te. a@1360 A Song of Yesterday 66 
in £. £. Poents 135 And in vr hertes acountés cast Day bi 
day. 1477 Norton Ordin. Adch. (Ashm. 1652) v. 84 Twenty- 
six Weekes proved by accompt. 1570 Bituixcstey Euclid v. 
Introd. 126, Avzthmetique, the arte of accomptes and reckon- 
ing. 1597 Mortey /xtrod. ATusicke 86 It is twentie miles 
by account froin London to Ware. 160: Hotitano Pliny 
(1634) I. 74 The Greekes and Chaldeans account of yeares. 
1611 Biste Eccl. vii. 27 Counting one by one to finde out 
the account. 1612 BrerEwooo Lang. § Relig. xiii. 140 Five 
miles of descent in perpendicular account, 1616 SuRFLET 
& Marku. Countrey Farme 397 Women with child, and neere 
their accompts. 1632 Massincer A/aid of Hon, u. ii, You 
are in a wrong account still. 1662 H. More Aztid. ag. Ath. 
(1712) 1. ii. 12 When he has cast up his account. 1664 G. 
M. in Marvell’s Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 103 Which according 
to the Moscovite accompt was the third hour of the day. 
1691 Locke AZoney Wks. 1727 II. 72, I have spoke of Silver 
Coin alone, because that makes the Money of Account. 1712 
Aooison Sect, No. 25. ? 2 As for the remaining Parts of the 
Pound, [keep noaccompt of them. 1741 RicHaroson Pamela 
(1824) I. i. 17 My lady’s goodness had put me to write and 
castaccompts. 1742 Pore Poet. Wks. (Tauchn. 1848) 286 This 
day Tom's fair account hasrun..toeighty one. 1844 Lincarp 
Hist. Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I]. 391 From the coinage we 
now proceed to moneys of account. 1871 Davies Afetric 
System 1. 204 The weights for account are different from 
the weights for trade. Zod. Writing good, dictation very 
good, quick at accounts. 

II. Reckoning of money received and paid. 

2. A reckoning as to money, a statement of moneys 
received and expended, with calculation of the 
balance; a detailed statement of moneydue. Hence, 
To open or close an account with one. To render 
or send 72 an account: to give any one a Statement 
of money due by him. 70 fay or settle an account: 
to pay the amount therein shown to be due. Ac- 
count current: a continuous account in which sums 
paid and received are entered in detail. /oznt 
account: a transaction or speculation entered into 
by two parties not otherwise in partnership. In the 
general scnse commonly in the plural, as, 7o keep 
accounts. To balance or square accounts with any 
one: to pay or receive the balance shown by a 
statement of account. Also b. One of the heads or 
subdivisions under which accounts are kept in a 
ledger, as a Cash Account, General Goods Account, 
Bills Receivable Aecount, the Profit and Loss Ac- 
count, Personal Accounts, a Suspense Account, 

¢ 1300 Life of Beket 164 This child. . Servede a burgeys 
of the toun, and his acountes wrot. ¢1386 CuaucerR 
Shipm. T.87 Wolde no man schold him lette Of his ac- 
comptes. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle (1483) 1v. xxxiv. 83 The 
Shirreue muste yeue rekkenynge soo that the ende of his 
offyce is acountes of money. 1523 FitznerBert Surveying 
(1539) xvii. 35 The accomptes of euery bayly or reue and other 
accomptance. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, 1. i, 130 My Soue- 
raigne Liege was in my debt, Vpon remainder of a deere 
Accompt. 1607 — 77107 1. ii. 142 At many times I brought 
in my accompts, Laid them before you. «1618 Rateicu J/a- 
homet 42 Reckoning made without an hoste is subject to 
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a reare accompt. 1636 Heatey Theophrastus’ Characters 
xxiv. 84 If hee cleare an accompt with any, hee commands 
his boy to cast away the Compters. 1652 Brome Yoviall 
Crew 1, 358 The ballance of the several Accompts, Which 
shews you what remains in Cash. 1682 J. Scartetr Stile 
of Exch. 39 Vhe account currant.. should alwayes be clear 
and demonstrative, and show how the account stands with 
the Correspondent at all times.. 1685 R. Moroen Geogr. 
Rectified 275 Vhey keep their Accompts by Livers, Solds, 
and Deniers. 1719 W. Wooo Surv. Trade 88 The Com- 
missioners of the Publick Accompts. 1727 ARBUTHNoT /7is¢. 
Yohn Bull\1755) 16 Bless me, what immense sums are at the 
bottom of the accompt! 1771 Franxiin Axtobiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 68, I attended the business diligently, studied ac- 
counts, and grew expert at selling. 1779 Jonnson ZL. P., 
fenton Wks. 1787 III. 198 Detained him with her as the 
auditor of heraccompts. 1823 Scotr Peveril II. ix. 195 The 
shot has balanced all accompts. 1839 G. P. R. James Gezet. 
Old Sch. v. 51 You are running up a long account against 
us. 31841 Macaucay 7’, Hastings (1851) 1. 7 After two years 
passed in keeping accounts in Calcutta, Hastings went up 
the country. 1850 THackeray Pendennis xli. 351 Pen 
thought of opening an account with a banker. 1852 — 
Esmond (1876) 1. ix. 79 Besides writing my lord’s letters, and 
arranging his accompts for him. 1853 Lytron Aly Novel 
I. x. xx. 175 When you have squared your account with 
‘delicacy,’ come to me. 1874 Mrs. Ripper AZortomley's 
Est. 11.11. 24 To have an account at an old banking establish- 
ment. 1878 Mrs. H. Wooo Pomeroy Ab. 11. ili. 282 (Tauchn.) 
I told him I should take the accounts into my own hands. 


ce. On Stock Exchange. The fortnightly or monthly 
settlement of transactions between buyers and 
sellers, or the transactions to be then settled. A 
sale for the aceount, as distinguished from a sale 
for cash, is an engagement on the part of the seller 
to deliver, and on the part of the buyer to receive 
and pay for the stock sold, at the ensuing settle- 
ment. 

1880 Daily Tel. April 30 A large amount of business was 
done for the new account. 

3. f1 account with: in business relations requiring 
the keeping of an account wzth. To place or Pass to 
account: to debit or credit a person’s account wz 
an amount. for account of: to be sold or realized 
for, to be accounted for to. 


1647 J. Satrmarsu Sparkles of Glory (1847) 109 I left my ad- 
versary still upon some account with me. 1678 LESTRANGE 
Seneca’s Morals 4 (1702) For there are, that reckon it an 
Obligation . . and place it to Accompt.. 1690 Locke H/z7. 
Unders,(ed. 3) i. x. 279 A man in his Accompts with another. 
1711 STEELE Spectator No. 87. P 2 Beauty is thrown in to 
the accompt in matters of sale. 1732 Law Serious Call 
(ed. 2)i. 12 Placed to her account at thelast day. 1823 Scott 
Quent. D. (1871) xxviii. 365 Oh! do not reckon that old debt 
to my account. 1826 T. Tooke Currency 102 A very con- 
siderable proportion are shipped for account of the manu- 
facturers. 1882 Dazly Tel. 4 May, A large portion of the 
gold recently advised as having been shipped from Australia 
has been landed at Galle for Indian account. 

4. On account: as an item to be accounted for at 
the final settlement, in anticipation of or as a con- 
tribution to final payment, as an interim payment on 
account of something in process. O72 one’s aceount: 
so that it shall be charged or entered to his account ; 
in his behalf and at his expense. Ovz one’s own ac- 
count: for one’s own interest, and at one’s own risk. 

1611 Biste Philemon 18 If hee oweth thee ought, put 
that on mine account. 1678 Better Hadibras im. ii. 1158 
Resolution Charg’d on th’ account of Persecution. 1691 
Petty Polit. Arith. x. 114 All Commodities, bought and 
sold upon the accompt of that Universal Trade. 1698 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 333 The summ of £250,000 be 
allowed upon account towards defraying the charge of dis- 
banding the private troopers. 1826 DisraEu Vivian Grey 
V. Vi. 199 Shall I throw down a couple of Napoleons on joint 
account? 1852 MeCu.tocn Taxation (ed. 2) m1. i. 420 Going 
into the money-market and borrowing 1ooo/. on his account. 
1853 Lytton Jy Novel 1. u. xiii. 129 [She] was sometimes 
austere and brusque enough on her own account, and in such 
business as might especia}ly be transacted between herself and 
the cottagers. 1855 Prescotr Philip /f (1857) I. 1. vil. 124 
The sum offered by the constable on his own account and 
that ofhisson. 1879 J. Granrin Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 
62/2 He started in business on his own account. 

Hence, zfon (obs. since 1750), 0% account of: 
a. In consideration of, for the sake of, by reason 
of, because of. 

1647 J. Sattmarsu Sparkles of Glory (1847) 86 Upon this 
account those offices have been thought ordinary which were 
upon the mere and pure account of the Holy Ghost. 1652 
M. Neeonamtr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 82 TheCustoms out of this 
Sea were very great, onely upon the accompt of Fishing. 1694 
LestrancE Fables No. 444 (ed. 6) 481 She'll never Trouble 
herself farther upon any Accompt of mine. 1727 Swirr Gzd- 
liver 1. iv. 199, | was far their inferior, and upon that account 
very little regarded. 1759 Rospertson Hist. Scotl. 1. v1. 400 
On many accounts she did not think it prudent. 1792 Burke 
in Corr. (1844) III. 367 It is a matter on which Iam doubly 
anxious,—on its own account, and on account of your con- 
cerninit. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i. 10 Hekeeps at 
home now, on account of his great age. 1855 PREscoTT 
Philip FH (1857) 1.11. vii. 280 He recommends the king on no 
account to remove Granvelle from the administration. 

+b. In the matter of, with regard to, concerning. 
Obs. 

1657 Cromwett Lett § Sf. (Carl.) LV. 270 The arguments 
were upon these three accounts. 1657 AusTEN Fruit Treesi.5 
Men are generally mistaken upon this accompt. 1679 PENN 
Address to Prot. (1692) 11. iv. 123 He hath said so well on this 
Account, that there is little need I should say any more. 1743 
N. Appteton Serv. 34 Should he be never so poor and low 
upon outward Accounts. 1749 Fietpinc Jo Younes (1840) 
xu. iv. 190 L am satisfied on the account of my cousin. 
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5. A reckoning in one’s favour; interest, profit, 
advantage: esp. in frrd one’s account in; turn it 


to one’s account. 

1611 Baste PAdd. iv. 17 I desire fruit that may abound to 
your account. 1701 Swirt Wes, 1755 II. 1. 34 Wherein they 
expected best tofind their own account. 1727 — A/odest Prop. 
II. 11. 6x They will not yield above three pounds, . which can- 
not turn to account either to the parents or kingdom, 1788 
Priestiey Lect. on /Tist, v. \xvi. 545 Gaul manifestly found 
its account in being conquered by the Romans, _ 1832 IIt. 
Martineau fill and Valley iv.52 A kind, too, which cannot 
be turned to any other account. 1860 ‘Ynoreau Lett, 192 
(1865) However, he found his account in it as well as ie 
1863 Cowben Crarke Shuks. Char. ii. 286 ‘To make the best 
account of everything they encounter, 1878 Bosw. Smirit 
Carthage 329 But the inactivity which was forced upon him 
.. he turned to good account. 

6. The preparing or making up a statement of 
money transactions. 

1646 Recorve etc. Ground of Arts 258 Nowfor the Accompt 
of Auditors, take thisexample. 178: Gispon Decline § Fall 
II. 55 The actual account employed several hundred per- 
sons. 1827 Hattam Const, Hist, (1876) Ih. xi. 377 Hence 
the bill appointing commissioners of public account, 

III. The rendering of a reckoning. 

7. A particular statement of the administration 
of money in trust: esp. 7x phrases; To give, yield, 
or render an account; to ask an account; to call 
or bring to account. 

1513 Lp. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Letters 1. 34. I. 97 Alwey 
I shall be redy to gif accompt of the same at your pleasure. 
1528 Perkins /'rofttable Bk. (1642) viii. § 504. 22x The or- 
dinary cannot demand accompt for them. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Luke xvi. 2 Geue accompte of thy stewardshipe. ¢ 1538 
Starkey Lxgland u. ii. (1871) 186 ‘To make a rekenyng and 
count before a juge. 1603 in Shaksp. Cent. Praise 103 The 
Accompte of the right honourable the Lord Stanhope of 
Harrington for all such somes of money as have beine re- 
ceaved and paied. 1653 Hotcrort /rocopius in. 76 Calling 
the Italians to accompt, who never toucht the Emperour 
monies. 1738 fist. View of Crt. Excheg. ii. 18 The Sheriff 
was upon his Account, and shewed the Book of the Clerk of 
the Pells in his Discharge. 1866 Mrs. Gasxett Wives § 
Daughters (Yauchn.) I. xvii. 285 The money for which he will 
give no account. : 

8. Hence a, A statement as to the discharge of 
responsibilitics generally ; answering for conduct. 

¢ 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3986 Pe Acunt and pe reken- 
nyng Pe pai sal yheld of alle pair lyfyng. /4¢d, 5613 Alle 
pat sal com byfor Crist bat day, Sal strayt acounte yhelde. 
ar4so Anight de la Tour 59 Of the which God wille axse 
hem acompte at the dredfulle day. 1563 //ovtlies 11. xv. 11. 
(1640) 204 Let us call ourselves to anaccompt. 1579 ‘Tomson 
Calvin's Serm, on Tim. 116/1 Will not God aske vs an 
accompt? 1899 SHaKs, uch Ado w. i. 338 Claudio shall 
render me a deere account. 1601 Bartow Sev. at Pautes 
Crosse Pref. 1 Heaven is not liable to any accompt. 1654 
E. Jounson Wouderzvorking Prov. 183 Being questioned 

ow he came by it, could give no good accompt. 1733 Law 
Serious Call (ed. 2) ii. 21 Whether we shall be call’d to ac- 
count at the last day. 1824 Scorr S¢. Ron. Well (1868) 
xiii. 643 Obliged to bring somebody or other to account for the 
general credit of the Well. 1876 FREEMAN Nori. Cong. ILI. 
xii. 89 Theobald of Chartres was also called to account. 

b. The final account’at the judgment-seat of God, 
on the ‘great day of accounts.’ 

1743 J. Morris Sev. ii. 52 In this awful account they, 
whoare set on the left hand, are supposed to believe in Christ. 
1822 S. Rocers /fady (1852) 107 Many a transgressor sent to 
his account. 1848 Marryat C/ildr. N. Forest (Tauchn.) xx. 
248 He has gone to his account ! God forgive him. . 

e. To give account of: to give an explanation, 
account for. 

1775 Jounson Lett. No. 126 (1788) I. 274, lam so much dis- 
ordered by indigestion, of which I can give no account, that 
it is difficult to write more. ? 

d. 72 sporting phr. To give a good account of: to 
be successful with ; do his duty by. 

1684 Scanderbeg Redivivus iv. 81 Offering that with an 
Army of 60 thousand .. he did not doubt but to give a good 
account of thisSummers Campaign. J/od, The terrier gave 
a good account of the rats. 

+9. In the prec. sense the pl. accounts was for- 
merly used collectively, oras a singular. a. of money. 

1398 Trevisa Surth. De P. #. (1495) vi. xvii. 20z Wyse 
and waar and cunnynge to 3eue acomptes and rekenynge. 
1461 Paston Lett, No. 395. 11. 19 That I may have xx® ¢/, 
I xall 3eve 30w acompts ther of. 1591 LamBarDE Ar- 
cheton (1635) 30 He talketh of Accompts to be made to the 
King there, 16x1 Biste Daz. vi 2 That the Princes might 
giue accompts vnto them, and the King should haue no 
damage. 1704 Col. Records Penn X1. 128 And return ac- 
compts thereof. 1762 GotpsmirH Beau Nash 14 To giue in 
his accompts to the masters of the temple. 

b. of responsibility or conduct. 

¢1260 Al Sarmun 24 in F. £. Poems 3 3e sulle we 3iue a- 
cuntis Of al bat we habbip ibe here. c1300 Seyn Filian 
(Ashm.) 98 Biuore our maister wende, Oure acountes uorte 
yelde. ¢ 1460 How a Marchande c. 248 in FE. P. P. (1864) 
207 I wyll neuyr aske yow accowntys. 1526 Tinpate J72¢?. 
xviii. 23 They shall geve acountes at the daye off judge- 
ment. 1549 CoverDaLe Paraph. Eras, on Hebrues 6 
Unto whom we must geue an accomptes of our lyfe. 1549 

Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. VF (1869) 50 Before whom thou 
shalt appere one day to rendre a strayght accomptes, for the 
dedes done in thy flesh. 1564 Becon Gen. Pref. Wks. 1843, 
25 We shall render an accompts for the lives of them all. 

QO. Law. A writ or action against a bailiff or 
Teceiver, or others, who, by reason of their offices 
or business, are to renderaccompt but refuse to do 
it. Tomlins Law Dict. 1809. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-J/erch. 468 The trial of an Action 
of aa i the common-law is tedious. 164: 7¢ermes 
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de ta Ley Acompt is a Writ, and it lyeth where a Bayliffe 
or a receiver to any Lord or other man, which ought to 
render accompt, will not giue his account. 1809 TomLins 
Law Pict. s.v. One inerchant may have accompt against 
another where they occupy their trade together .. Account 
does not lie against an infant, but it lies against a man or 
woman that is guardian, bailiff, or receiver, being of age 
and dis-covert. 
IV. Kstimation, consideration. 

ll. -stimation, consideration, estcem, worth, 
importance in the cyes of others; esp.in the phrases: 
a person or thing of some account; to be held 7 
some account. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 217 That he his fader in disdeigne 
Hath take and sette at none accompte. 1587 FLeminc Cont. 
Holinshed’s Chron, W1\. 1375/1 Yo view Sussex and the 
havens, and as he thought, to tast the best of account there. 
1598 B. Jonson Lv. Man in his [fon 1. i. 11 A Scholler . . 
of good accompt, in both our Universities. 31599 GREENE 
Alphonsus 44 (1861) 244 Rich Pactolus, that river of account. 
1613 Purcuas Pilg. (1864) 3 Wild goats, whose hornes are 
in account against venome. 1645 Pacitr //erestogr (1662) 
208 More ancient and of so special accompt. 1667 Primatt 
City and Country Buitder 3 Decent Houses made for the 
dwelling of gentry or citizens of accompt. 1680 W. ALLEN 
Peace & Unity 11 To appear considerable in the account of 
others. 168: DrypEN Ads. § Ach. 1. 628 Moses’ laws he 
held in more account, For forty days of fasting in the mount. 
1767 Forpyce Serm, to ¥. Wom, I. iti. gs Are all these of 
noaccount? 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong, IV. xviii. 222 The 
town of Huntingdon was, then as now, one of much less 
account than Cambridge. ; 

12. 7o make account of: to hold in estimation, 
regard as important ; to value, esteem. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 267 A leon in his rage, Which of no 
drede set accompt. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xvi. 62 Therof 
she made none acompte. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 735 This kind 
of Nut is a wild fruite, whereof men make none accompt. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 4 She was not a beast to be 
made light account of. 1611 Binte Ps. cxliv. 3 Or the 
sonne of man, that thou makest account of him? 1616 
Surecet & Markn. Country Farme 581 At Rome this kind 
of bread is made no account of. 1855 Prescotr Philip // 
(1857) 11. vil. 276 ‘hey were indignant that so little account 
should be made oftheir representations. 1860 Dickens Uz- 
com, Trav, (1866) vi. 37/1 Of the page 1 make no account, 
for he is a boy. 1866 Mrs. Gasket IMVives § Danghters 
(Tauchn,) I. xvili. 329 ‘he little account she made of her own 
beauty pleased Mr. Gibson. 

+13. Reckoning, estimate, consideration, thought. 
esp. in phrase 70 make account (that, to do): to 
reckon, calculate, resolve, expect. Ods. 

1583 Gotpinc Catuin's Deut, xix. 110 Wee haue made our 
Account to rest simply vppon his Word. 1586 G. Wantney 
in Farr’s S. P. (1845) I. 206 And make accompte that honor 
to be theires. 1600 Hotranp Livy xii. xix. 1108h, Making 
full account [and dubie}, that the next day the enemies 
would yield. 161: Biste 1 A/ace. vi. 9 He made account 
that he should die. 1623 Bincuam A’exophon 41 Wife and 
Children, which he made account neuer to see again. 1633 
Be. Hatt Hard T. 52 That yee may know where to make 
account of mypresence. 164z Howett For. Trav. 37 Make 
accoump for matters of fertility of soyle. 1662 H More 
Antid. agt. Ath. (x712) Pref. Gen. 5, I make account I began 
then to adorn my Function. 1697 Patrick On Exodus i. 17 
‘They made account the things of God were to be preferr’d 
before those of Men. 1729 Burkitt Ox N. 7., Mark vi. 35 
No pastors in the sight of God and in the account of Christ. 
1784 Cowrer ask 1v. 356 Oh happy! and in my account, 
denied That sensibility of pain. 

14. Zo take into account, take account of: to take 
into consideration as an existing element, to notice; 
so, fo leave out of account. 

1681 CHEeTHAM Angler's Vade-mecum xl. § 30 (1689) 304 
Some Rivulets are taken into the accompt 1844 Lp. 
Broucuam Ald. Lune! (1872) I will . . take the royal 
training into my account. 1868 Kincsitey /ferocs 1. 129 
Do you take noaccount of my rule? 1871 Smu.es Character 
(1876) i. 25 It is not great men only that have to be taken 
into account. 1830 Ges. ADYE in 19¢//t Cent. No. 38. 702 
Any system must be bad which leaves out of account the 
first principle of regimental efficiency. 

15. 7o lay one’s account with (on, for): to reckon 
upon, anticipate, expect. (orig. Scotch.) 

1746 Rep.on Cond. Sir F. coe 189 These are fixed Resolu- 
tions, on which your Royal Highness may lay your account. 
1748 Smotcett &. Random (1812) 1. 176 I must lay my ac- 
count with such interruption every morning. 1799 Dunpasin 
Wellesley Desp.644 We must lay our account with being at 
all times obstructed inour views. 1827 Hatiam Const. /ist. 
(1876) I. v. 233 The jurors must have laid their account with 
appearing before the star-chamber. 1844 Lp. BroucHam 
Alb, Luned (1872) II. v. 167 You may lay your account with 
increasing rather than stemming the mischief. 1845 Hamit- 
ton Pop. Educ. (ed. 2) ii. 17 We as Christians need not lay 
our account for any other state of society. 1852 MeCuctocu 
Taxation 1. ti. 456 (ed. 2) We may lay our account with 
being again involved in war. 

V. Narration, relation. 
16. A particular statement or narrative of an 


event or thing ; a relation, report, or description. 
1614 Raeicn //ist, World ut. 5 To this accompt agreeing 
with the Scriptures. .1! have sometimes subscribed. 1633 
Campion (fist, Ireland Ep. Ded. 1.1 Anaccompt of my poore 
voyage. 1715 STEELE Addison's Drummer Pref., Having re- 
commended this Play .. I feel myself obliged to give some 
Account of it. 1762 GotpssutH Crt, World (1837) crix. 464 
Though I gave a very long account, the justice said, I could 
ive no account of myself. 1793 Anec. WV. (rte 1. ii. 29, A 
ao, confused, and scarcely intelligible accompt. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone Lightho.§ 313 Edwards gave account that 
they lighted the house, as they were directed. 1804 Miss 
Austen Watsons (1879) 335 Begin and give me an account 
of everything as it happened. 1860 Dickens Uncom. Trav. 
(1866) v. 31/2 When he heard of talent, trusted nobody's 
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account of it. 1872 Freeman //ist. Ess. (ed. 2) 14 The whole 
Norman account of Godwine is one of the best specimens of 
the growth of legend. 

alttrié. and Comb. Account-book, a book pre- 
pared for the keeping of accounts. Account day, 
day of reckoning. Account Sales, a detailed ac- 
count of the sale of a parcel or cargo of goods. 

1699 Bentiry Phalar7s 535 He represents the Account- 
Book of some of the weulthy Men ofthat Age. 1838 Caxiyie 
Sart, Res. ili. 124 My Teachers were hide-bound Pedants, 
without knowledge of man’s nature or of boy's; or of 
aught save their lexicons and quarterly account-books. 1853 
Lytton My Novel U1. vin. xil. 51 Never kept the money; 
and never looked into the account books! 1860 FRoupE 
Mist. Eng. V. xxix. 460 If the account-books of twenty years 
of confusion .. were not forthcoming and in order, they were 
to be proceeded against without mercy. 1580 HlotLyBRAND 
Treas, Fr. Tong., Dresseur de compte, an accompte caster, 
1837 Cartyte fr. Rev. I. 1. vili. 83 Now the account day 
has come, 

ty Phrase-key. Balance a2, bring to a7, call to @7, cast 
a1, close a 2, « current 2, find @ in 5, fora of 3, for the a2c, 
give a of 8 c, d, hold in a@ 11, in a with 3, joint a2, keep a@ 2, 
lay @ with 15, leave out of a 14, make @ of, that 12, 13, of 
@1I, ON a4, Open @2, pas, place to a 3, render a 2,7, settle 
@ 2, square a 2, take intoa, take a of 14, turntoa@s, upona 4. 

+ Account, /f/e. Obs.; also accompte. (Contr. 
for ACCOUNTED account d, as dit for lighted] = 
ACCOUNTED, 

1548 Cranmer Catechismus 100 b, Vet verely (all thynges 
accompte) theyr losse is greater then theyr gaynes. 1608 
Suaks. Pericles 1.1.30 Was with long use account’d [Close ed. 
account] no sin. 


Accountability (akau:ntabiliti). [f. Ac- 
COUNTABLE: see -BILITY.] The quality of being 
accountable ; liability to give account of, and answer 
for, discharge of duties or conduct ; responsibility, 
amenablencss. = ACCOUNTABLENESS. 

1794 S. Wiviiams //rst. Vermont 140 No mutual checks 
and ballances, accountability and responsibility. 1808 J7ez7. 
Dr. F. Cadman (1853) 75 Yo affect the accountability of 
man. 1837 J. Harris Grt. Veacher 170 The perception of 
your new accountability might well impress you with an awful 
concern, 1849 Grote Greece V. 1. xivi. 475 Individual magis- 
trates exposed to annual accountability. 1859 Mitt Lissert. 
I. 467 Pushing to its utmost extent the accountability of 
governments to the people. 

Accountable (ikawntib’l), a.; also 6-7 ac- 
comptable. [f. AccounT v. + -ABLE.] 

1. Liable to be called to account, or to answer 
for responsibilities and conduct ; answerable, re- 
sponsible. Chiefly of persons. a (fo a person, for 
a thing). 

1583 ‘I’. Watson Poev:s (1870) 134 He setteth them downe 
in this next page following, but not as accomptable for one 
of the hundreth passions of this booke. 1603 Drayton //e- 
rotcal Jf. (1619) Pref., 1 ought to be accountable of my pri- 
vate meaning. 1623 Sanperson Seva. Ad. Mag. I. 10(1674) 
86 They stand accountable to him from whom they have 
received it; and woe unto them if the accounts they bring 
in be not.. answerable to the receipts. 1688 Avng's Dect. 
14/2 I am nevertheless Accomptable for all Things that I 
openly and voluntarily..doorsay. 1713 STEELE Lxglisho. 
No. x. 9 I am accountable to no Man, but the greatest Man 
in England is accountable to me. 1812 WELLINGTON in G. 
PD. 1X. 153 The officer commanding the company must be 
accountable to the volunteer for the residue of the sum. 
1873 W. Cottins New Magd. (Tauchn,) I. xiv. 222 She is not 
accountable for her actions. 

b. Also without ¢o or for. 

1642 Declar. Lords and Comm. g Jan., 4 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Committee shall be accomptable. 1736 BuTLer 
Anal, 1. vi. 152 That he was in fact an accountable child. 
1742 Mippreton Cicero 1. Pref. 36 (ed. 3) The Consuls, 
whose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no 
opportunity of. . erecting themselves into Tyrants. 1788 
Rew Active Powers 1. v. 523 It is of the highest import- 
ance to us, as moral and accountable creatures. 1836 J. 
Gu.pert Chr, A tonem., (1852) viii. 222 God has chosen also to 
sustain the character of a governor of accountable agents. 
+2. To be counted or reckoned on. Obs. 

1603-§ Sirk J. Metvit Alem. (1735) 286, ] could do him ac- 
countable Pleasure and good Service. 1709 J. Cottier £ss. 
on Sev. Mor. Subj. 1. 39 (ed. 6) Those who have not, must be 
Curates .. or else lay by the use of their Priesthood ; which 
I am afraid is not very acconntable. 


+3. Able to be reckoned or computed. Obs. 

1589 PutrennaM Eng. Poeste (1869) 90 There is an accompt- 
able number which we call arithmeticall (a77¢/ao0s) as one, 
two, three. 

+4. To be reckoned or charged ; chargeable, at- 
tributable fe. Obs. 

1681 Evetyn in Pcfys Corr. 311 That I did not pro.ced 
with the rest is accountable to his successor. 

5. Able to be accounted for or explained; ex- 
plicable. (Cf. wstaccountable.) 

1665 GLANVILLE Scefsis Sct. 34 The proposed Instances are 
far more accountable then this before us. 1684 T. Burser 
Theo. Earth i. 20 A way of making the deluge fairly intel- 
ligible, and accountable without the creation of new waters. 
1834 Hr. Martineau A/orad un. 124 The progress of freedum 
has been continuous and accountable. 1869 SwinaurNe Ls. 
& Stud. (1875) 207 There is another omission after verse 165, 
more accountable than this. 1876 Geo. E11oT 2. Perenda 
II}. xxxvi. 59 By George—it was a very accountable ob- 
stinacy. 

b. With for. a 

1745 Wescey Ausw. Church 45 Every thing. which is not 
strictly accountable for, by the Ordinary Course of Natural 
Causes. 1862 F. Hate Kefut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 81 The 
phraseology .. is accountable for only mt the identity, under 
one aspect, of a property and that which is propertied. 
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Accountableness (akawntab’Inés). [f. prec. | 
+-NEsS.] The quality or fact of being accountable | 
or liable to give account and answer for conduct; re- 
sponsibility, amenableness (/oa person, for a thing). 

1668 Honyman Surv. Nafhtali (1669) 1. 64 Subordination 
to the Prince, as to direction, accountableness, or censur- 
ableness, 1680 Matuer /renicumz 11 The lawfulness and 
usefulness of Synods in the Church of God, and the account- 
ableness of particular Congregations thereunto. 1788 Reip 
victive Powers 1v. vii. 622 His accountableness has the same 
extent and the same limitations. 1858 De Quincey Hhig- 
gism Wks. V1.65 The same disdain of accountableness to his 
party leaders. 1868 Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fr. (Tauchn.) 
II. xiv. 198 The.. ideas of man’s accountableness for the 
soul of his weaker partner. 

Accountably (akawnt&bli), acv. [f. Account- 
ABLE@.+-LY2.] Ina manner accountable, that can 


be reckoned, or that can be accounted for. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 307 The Sunne ariseth unto 
the one sooner then the other, and so accountably unto any 
Nation subjected unto the same parallel]. 1665 J. SpeNcER 
Prophecies 122 He acts so accountably and consonantly to 
our Notions in the Works of his Providence. 1713 Guardian 
No. 55 (1756) I. 244 If a christian forgoes some present ad- | 
vantage for the sake of his conscience, he acts accountably. 

Acecountanee, occ. found for accountants (Fr. 
accomptans), pl. of ACCOUNTANT a. oF 5d. 

Accountancy (akauwntansi). [f. Accountant: 
see -cy.] The art or practice of an accountant. 

1854 /dlus. Lond. News 22 Apr. 378 The practical adapt- 
ation of the decimal system to our money and accountancy. 
1872 Miss Brappon Kod, Ainsleigh 1. xvi. 287 His task of 
cleansing this Augean stable of foul accountancy. 1879 
Standard 7 Apr. [Advt.] Accountancy Pupil.—An Opening 
for a Young Gentleman in an Accountant’s Office. 

Accountant (4kauntant), a and sé.; also ac- 
comptant. fa. (15th c.) Fr. accomptan? (OFr. 
acunlanl), pr. pple. of accompler, acunler: see 
Account v.] 

+ A. adj. Giving or liable to give an account; 
accountable, responsible. (In early usage with 


plural -s.) Ods. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 366 He admytted to that offyce William de 
Hadestok & Ankety]ll de Aluerun, and sware theym to be 
accomptauntes, as theyr predecessours were. 1603 SHAKS. 
eas. for M.u.iv. 86 His offence isso, asit appeares Account- 
ant to the Law, vpon that paine. 1604 — Oth. I. i. 231 
Peraduenture I stand accomptant for as great asin. 1611 
Speep Hest. Gt. Brit. (1632) 1x. ix. 605 [It] was no reason 
why he should not stand accountant tothe Son. 1622 Donne 
Serm. cxxiv. V. 225 He.. that is accomptant for their souls. 
1649 SELDEN Laws Exg. 1, Ixvil 176 (1739) The Guardian in 
Socage remaineth accomptant to the Heir, for all profits 
both of Land and Marriage. 

B. sé. 

1. One who renders or is liable to render account ; 
one accountable or responsible. In Zaw, the de- 
fendant in action of Account. (In earliest instances 
not separable from prec. adj.; afterwards a true sb. 
The pl. was sometimes corruptly accomptance, Fr. 
accomplans ; cf. accidents, -nce, acguainiants, -nce.) 


1453 Lp. LE Scrore in Zest. Eborac.(1855) 11. 192 Acquyt and, 
discharged of ony dett yat yei, or ony ofyaime, owe me, except 
foreyne accomptaunts and seruaunts accomptaunts. 1523 
FItzHERBERT Surveying 30a, All the mynistre and party- 
culer accomptes of euery baylye or reue and other accompt- 
ance, /éid. 30b, If the accomptance bring him perfyte rentals 
andcourtroles. 1613 Life 12. Cong.in Sel. fr. Harl, Misc. 
(1793) 23 Committed to prison; not as bishop of Bayonne, 
but as earl of Kent, andas an accomptant tothe king. 1630 
R. Bratuwait £2g. Gent. (1641) 223 They must be accompt- 
ants in that great assize where neither greatnesse shall bee a 
subterfuge to guiltinesse, nor their descent plead priviledge 
for those many houres they have mis-spent. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. u. xx. 98 (1739) He took away the course of farm- 
ing of Sheriff-wicks, and make the Sheriffs bare accountants 
for the Annual profits. 1708 CHAMBERLAYNE Grt. Brit. 
(1743) 1. UL. ii. 46 All accomptants to him for any of his Reve- 
nues. 1745 Freetwoop Chron. Precios. App. 17 The said ac- 
comptant chargeth himself with arrearages. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict.s.v. Account, It is no plea by an accomptant that 
he was robbed. 1844 Wittiams Real Prop. Law (1877) 91 
Any crown debtor, or accountant to the crown. 1865 777s 
17 Aug., An ‘imprest’ means an advance of public money to 


enable the person to whom it may be made to carry on some 
public service ; and the person to whom the advance is made 
1s called the ‘imprest accountant.’ 

2. One who counts or can count or reckon; a 
teckoner, calculator. 

1646 1. Lawrence Comm. & Warre w. Angels 31 In mat- 
ters of numbring and account, an accountant will tell you 
that in a quarter of an hower. 1697 Dampier Voyages (1729) 
I. 360 The Mindanaians are no good Accomptants; therefore 
the Chinese that live here, do cast up their Accompts for them. 
1710 STEELE 7atler No, 228. » 10 Heisan excellent Penman 
and Accomptant. ahs Youne Night Thoughts 1x. 1307 O 
ye Dividers of my Time! Ye bright Accomptants of my 
days, and months, and years. ¢ 1817 J. Hoce 7a. & Sk. V. 
21 The best grammarian, the best reader, writer and ac- 
countant in the various classes that he attended. 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp Our Village Ser. i. 7 (1863) A false accomptant, a 
stupid arithmetician, would put her out of humour. 

3. One who professionally makes up or takes 
charge of accounts; an officer in a public office 
whohascharge of the accounts. Accounlani-general, 
the chief or superintending accountant in various 


public offices. 

1539 J/ouseh. Ord. in Thynne’s Animad. (1865) 33 And 
the said Books shall be examined with the Accomptants 
and particular Clerkes for the perfecting of the same. 1605 
Camven A’e.18 To admonish accontants to he circumspect 
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in entring. 1655 Futter Ch. /7ést. vi. 353 Herein the Dean 
and Chapter of Paul’s, were both their own Accomptants 
and Auditors. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Mon. Chas. 11 & Fas. IT, 
121 (1851) To Katherine, the widow and relict of Dt Robert 
Wood, dec’ed, late accomptant generall of the Revenue in 
Ireland. 1719 D’Urrey P2d/s (1872) VI. 329 A British ac- 
countant that’s frolic and free, Who does wondrous Feats by 
the Rule of Three. 1753 SmotLetrT Ct. Fathom 142/1 (1784) 
A third was the issue of an accomptant, and a fourth the 
offspring of a woollen-draper. 1829 I. TayLor Exthus. (1867) 
ii. 32 Note particularly and with the scrupulosity of an 
accomptant. 1878 Jevons Prim. Polit. Econ. 82 Skilful 
accountants should examine the books at the end of the year, 
and certify the amount of profits due to the men. 

+4. A narrator. Ods. rare. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. Cent xu. i. § 70 The same accompt- 
ant, when coming to set down, what then, and there was 
offered to Christ’s, or the High-Altar, dispatcheth all with a 
blanke, Szzn0 Altari nil. . 

Accountantship (akawntant)fip). [f. prec. + 
-sHiP.}] The office or employment of an accountant. 

1824 R. Watts Bibliotheca 111 (Heading) Accounts, Ac- 
compts, and Accomptantship. 1858 H. Miter Sch. & 
Schoolm. 507, | was not a little surprised .. to be offered by 
him the accountantship of the branch bank. 

Accounted (akawntéd), 4Z/. a., also acounted, 
accompted. [f. AccounTv. + -ED.] Counted, reck- 
oned, considered. 

1362 Lanat. P. P7. A. 1, 88 He is a-counted to be gospel ° 
.. And eke I-liknet to vrlord. 1385-6 In Rymer Fa@dera XII. 
479 To serue the King in his warres beyond see an hole yere 
with two speres, himself accompted. 1550 CrowLey Eiger. 
111 Men accompted wyse and honeste do so. 1585 ABpP. 
Sanpys Scv7z. (1841) 297 This is the acceptable and only ac- 
countedtime. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1.21 Beyond which 
it is called Dalmatia, accompted of the western Empire. 

+ Accounter (4kawnts1). Ods. Forms: 4 
acountour, acounter ; 6-7 accompter, accounter. 
[Prob. a. OF r. acunlour, acontour (not in Godefr.), 
n. of agent f. acunter : see ACCOUNT v. and -ouR.] 

1. One who accounts, reckons, calculates, renders 
an account. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syne 5410 Lordynges cunsey- 
Icurs Wykkede legystrys or fals acountours. 1540 WiiTTIN- 
ton Tudlyes Off. 1. 27 That we may be as good accompt- 
ers of our offyces and dutyes. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay 
vili. 92 It is not for me to stand here disproouing the doubts 
of the Accounters of times. 1591 Percivart SA. Dict., Con- 
tador, an accounter, a receiuer of the exchequer, computator, 
quzestor. 1601 CornwaL_yes ss, (1637) 11. li. 328 Hee that 
can make so even a reckoning is none of the worst Accomp- 
ters. 1633 StaFForD Pac. 76, (1821) x. 343 The Accounter, 
the Steward of the artillery remayning. 

2. A narrator. 

1356 Wycuir Last Age 26 pis also [he] schewip openly bi 
discripcioun of tyme, of Eusebi, Bede, and Haymound, 
most preued of acounteris, or talkeris. 

Accounting (4kawntin), v4. sd. [f. Account v. 
+-INGI,] 

+1. The action or process of reckoning, counting, 
or computing ; numeration, computation. Odés. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls Ser.) I. 39 Dionysius Exiguus 
acordep nou3t with be Gospel in acountynge of 3eres. ¢ 1400 
TUNDALE Circuszcis. 85 By just a countyng in the kalendere 
The fyrst day of the new yere. 1494 FaByan 1. 2 Thus end- 
yth thaccomptynge of the yeres of the worlde from the 
Creacion of Adam vnto the Incarnacion of Christ. a@ 1716 
Soutn 12 Sev. (1717) IIL. 407 Running behind-hand in his 
Spiritual Estate, which, without frequent Accountings, he 
will hardly be able to prevent, 

+Altrib. or Comb, (Obs.) acecounting-book, ac- 
count-book ; accounting-house, counting-house ; 
accounting-table, counter, desk. 

1s52-5 Larimer Seri. § Res. (1845) 206 Christ is the ac- 
counting book, and register of God. 1812 CrapBe 7aées 16, 
Wks. 1834 V. 168 This trader view’d a huge accompting- 
book. 1788 V. Knox Winter Euvgs. 111. vun.i. 105 Your souls 
are .. confined in their flight to the regions of Change Alley 
and your accompting-houses. 1649 JER. TayLor Gt. E-xemip. 
il, x1. 21 Jesus drave the beasts out of the Temple and over- 
threw the accounting tables. 

2. Accounting for (gerundially): Answering for, 
giving a satisfactory explanation of. 

1855 Prescott Philip [7 (1857) 1. vill. 144 One obvious way 
of accounting for this, doubtless, is by the spirit of persecu- 
tion which hung like a dark cloud over her reign. 

Accounting (akawntin), //. z., also accompt- 
ing. [f. Account v. + -ING2.] 

+1. Counting, reckoning. Ods. 

1551 Recorve Pathw. Knowl. 1. 42 That is to saye D. E. 
K. H, which was at no ie accompting as percell of any 
one of them. a@ 1628 F. Grevitte Life of Siducy (1652) 28 
The ill-accompting hand of war. 

2. That keeps accounts. arch. 

1810 CRABBE Lorough xxi. 6 A kind merchant hired his use- 
ful pen, And made him happiest of accompting men. 

+Accowntless, a. Ods. [f. Account sb. + -LEss.] 

1. Beyond count or reckoning, countless. 

P1650 Don Bellianis of Greece 54 Yielding the accountless 
thanks of dutiful servitors at your command. : 

2. Free from accountableness; irresponsible. 

1655 J- SHIRLEY Poditiczan 1.i, Accountless liberty Is ruin 
of whole families. 

Accountment (ikauntmént). rare. [f. Ac- 
COUNT v.+-MENT.] The work of accounting or 
reckoning for, responsibility. 

1857 HEAvyseGE S212(1869) 404 On Samuel may the feud’s 
accountment fall, And the blood be on the fiend that stirred 
my gall. 

Accoup, variant of Acour v. Obs. to blame. 


+ Accou'ple,v. 04s. 6-7, also 6 acople, acouple. 


ACCOUTREMENT. 


| [a. OF r. acople-r, later acouple-r, to join ina couple, 
f. @ to+cople, couple, COUPLE. Refashioned Fr. 

| spelling accoupler (see Ac-) also followed in Eng.]} 
To join one thing to another, to couple. 

1486 Plum pton Corr. 50 Ye be acopled as brether and sisters. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11.14 That application which he 
accoupleth it withal. 1613 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 369 They 
were never accoupled in lawfull matrimonie. 1622 Bacon 
Henry V1, 8x Accoupling it with an Article in the nature 
of a Request. 1635 D. Person Varieties 1. ix, Fire being 
accoupled to a matter contrary to its owne nature... this 
terrestriall matter draweth the fire perforce with it. 

Accouplement (akzp’'Imént). [a. Fr. accouple- 
ment (16th c. in Littré), n. of action f. accoupler : 
see ACCOUPLE and -MENT.] 

+1. The action of coupling one thing to another ; 
union, pairing; marriage union. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence that virgynyte 
had as to the respect of thaccouplement of mariage ap- 
piereth by manyfold comparacion. 1576 LAMBARDE Peramd. 
Kent (1826) 339 The lawe of God maketh the accouplement 
honorable amongst all men, 1594 R. Clarew] Azarte's 
Exam. Men’s Wits (1616) 318 If the father be wise in the 
works of the imagination, and .. take to wife a woman cold 
and moist in the third degree, the sonne borne of such an 
accouplement, shalbe most vntoward. 


| 2. (In carpentry.) 
| 1823 Nicttorson Pract, Builder 579 Accouplement, in car- 
pentry; a tie or brace, or the entire work when framed. 

+ Accou'pling, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. AccourLE + 
-InG1.] The act of joining two things into a couple 
or pair; coupling ; esp. union in marriage. 

1525 More Richard //] Wks. 1557, 63/2 For lack of which 
lawfull accoupling, & also of other thinges, which the said 
worshipful doctor rather signified then fully explaned. 

Accoupment, var. ACOUPEMENT, Oés. blame. 

+ Accou'rage, v. Ods.; also accora‘ge. [a. Fr. 
accourage-r to hearten, encourage, imbolden, OFr. 
acorager, £. ad to+corage, mod. Fr. courage, CouR- 
AGE.] To encourage, hearten. 

1596 SpeNsER F. (Q. 11.11. 38 But that same froward twaine 
would accor4ge, And of her plenty adde unto their need. 
Tid. im, viii. 34 But he endevored with speaches milde Her 
to recomfort, and accourage bold. 

+ Accouwrse, Obs. rare—. [a. Fr. accourse = 
It. accorso:—L. accursus a running to, f. ac-=ad- 
to + cursus running, f. cerr-cre to run.] A running 
up, a hastening forward. 

1635 J. Havwarp Banish’d Virgin 215 Hee call'd for water, 
which came (but too late), with the accourse of all that were 
above, to helpe her. 


+ Accou'rt, v. Obs. rave—1. [f. Court v., with 
ac-=ad- to, here intensive or expletive: see A- 
prep. 11. A Spenserian artificial form.] To court. 


1596 Spenser F. Q. 11, ii. 16 Her other sisters .. were at their 
wanton rest, Accourting each her frend with lavish fest. 


Accousties, obs. bad spelling of Acoustics. 

Accoustre, -trament, obs. f. ACCOUTRE, -MENT. 

Accoutre (ak7to1), v., also 7 accoustre, acou- 
tre. [a. MFr. accoustre-r (mod. accoulrer), of uncer- 
tain origin; prob. f.d to + coustre, coutre, a sacristan 
or vestry keeper, who robed the clergyman: see 
Littré and Skeat. The Fr. accoustrer was in 16thc. 
pronounced accoztrer (Cotgr. 1611 has both spell- 
ings), whence accou/ve is the ordinary Eng. form ; 
accoustre occurs less commonly in 17th c.] To 
attire, equip, array. (Rare except in the pa. pple. 
ACCOUTRED.) 


| 1606 DexKker Sevex Sins u.(Arb.) 19 Another therefore of 
| the Broode.. aptly accoustred, and armed Cap-a-pe. 1659 
| 
} 


Lady Alimony u. vi. in Hazl. Dodsl. XIV. 322 But hark you, 
madam; what be those brave blades That thus accoutre you. 
1682 Bunyan Holy Warss So gallant a company so bravely 
accoutred. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2182/4 There could not 
be a finer body of men, nor better accoutred. 1706 Puittirs, 
To accouter, to dress, attire, or trim. 1727 Swirt Gudliver 
Iv. xi. 335 He accoutred me with other necessaries, all new. 
1755 CROKER Aviosto’s Orl. Fur, xvi. xlvi. I1. 407 Leon his 
*squires commanded, him to take, Accoutre him, and fit for 
Ruggier make. 1849 Dickens B. Rudge i. 3(C. D. ed.) He.. 
was accoutred ina riding dress. 1869 Padl Mad G. 13 Oct. 4 
The new system of accoutring the soldier can only be intro- 
duced gradually. 

Accoutred (ak tad), Af/. a., also 7 accous- 
tred. [f. prec.+-ED. The first part of the verb to 
be used, and the only one in common use.} Attired, 
dressed, equipped, arrayed ; generally with the idea 
of being specially attired for some purpose. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. Ven. mi. iv. 63 When we are both ac- 
couteredlikeyongmen. 1601— ¥z/.C.1.ii. 105 Vpon the word, 
Accoutred as I was,I plunged in. 1652 Bentowe Theophila 
| xt. lvi. At length shee’s built up with accoutred grace. 1663 
H. Cocan Voy. §& Adv. Pinto 200 All mounted on horses, 
! 
| 


very richly accoustred. 1713 Dernam Physico-Theol. 225 
The helpless well accoutered and provided for. 1795 SouTHEY 
Foan of Are iv. 87 Wks. I. 54 Trimly accoutred court- 
habiliments 1858 Motiey Dutch Rep. x1. 57/1 It was a 
very triumphant thing to see them thus richly dressed and 
accoutred, 


Accoutrement (ik#ta1mént), also 6 accous- 
trament, 6-7 accustre-, accutre-, accoustrement. 
[a. mid. Fr. accoustvement (mod. accoutrement), n. 
of action f. accoustrer : see ACCOUTRE v. and -MENT.] 

1. Apparel, outfit, equipment. Almost always in 
the pl., clothes, trappings, equipments. A/z/zt. The 
equipments of a soldier other than arms and dress. 


ACCOWARD. 


1549 Compl. of Scotl, (872) vii. 68 The acoutrementis ande 
clethyng of this dolorus lady, vas ane syde mantil. 1586 
Ferne Blazon of Gentrie 29 Let al men embrodure, de- 
paint, engraue and stampe vpon their hanginges, walles, 
windowes, and other domesticall accoustrammentes these 
glorious and commendable ensignes. 1596 Suaks. Zam. 
Shr. 1. ii. 121 To me she’s married, not vnto my cloathes: 
Could I repaire what she will weare in me, As I can change 
these poore accoutrements, "Twere well for Kate, and better 
for my selfe. 1600 — A. ¥. L.11. ii. 402 You are rather point 
deuice in your accoustrements. 1641 SaNnneRSoN Serm. II. 
6/1 What are all our crossings, and kneelings, and duckings? 
What surplice, and ring, and all those other ritesandaccoutre- 
ments that are used in or about the publick worship; but so 
many commandments of men? 1649 W. Buitue “Lag. Ji- 
prover Impr. (1652) 195 Having his Plough and all its Ac- 
cutrements compleated. 175: Watts /oprov. Mind (1801) 
365 Rich and glittering accoutrements wherewith the Church 
of Rome hath surrounded her devotions. 1813 WELLINGTON 
in Gurwood's Desf. X. 495 In order to collect the wounded 
and their arms and accoutrements. 1850 Mertvace Xow. 
under Emp. 111. xxviii. 329 There was no camp filled with 
plate, jewels, and splendid accoutrements to be devoted to 
plunder. 1858 Gen. P. THomrson Aud? Aft. Part. I. \xii. 
24x Without sacrificing everything to the game of the war- 
contractor and the accoutrement-maker. 

2. The process of accoutring or being accoutred. 

1598 Suaks. Merry Wives ww. ii. 5 Not onely in the simple 
office of loue, but in all the accustrement,complement,and cere- 
mony ofit. 1850 Leitcu Muller's Anc. Art § 409.552 Youth- 
ful representations, with slight indication of accoutrement. 

+ Accoward, v. Oés. [a. mid. Fr. accouard-ir, 
f. 2 to +couard coward.] ‘To render cowardly; to 
intimidate, cow, or make faint-hearted. 

1530 Patser. 416 I accowarde, I make one faynte herted, Ye 
accouardys : 1thought that all the wordes in the world shuld 
not have accowarded the. ; 

+ Accow'ardize, v. Obs., also 5 acowardyse. 
[f. Fr. accouardis(s-) extcnded stem of accouardir: 
see prec.; assimilated to vbs. in -1ZE.] = Accowarn. 

1480 Caxton Ovia’s Metam.xu, xiii, [Patroclus]assayled the 
Troyans whom he greved moche and acowardysed and mad 
them torne to flyghte. x6x1 Cotcr., Acouhardir : To ac- 


* cowardize, effiminate, make faint-hearted. 


Accownt(e, obs. form of Account. 

t+tAccoy, v. Ods.; also 4-5 acoy(e, acoie, 6-7 
accoy(e. [a. OF r. acote-r, acoye-r to calm, appease, 
f. 2 to+coi quiet, calm:—L. guzéct-um QuiEt.] To 
still, calm, quiet, or appease ; Aevzce, to soothe or 
coax (the alarmed or shy), to tame, silence, or daunt 
(the forward or bold). 

¢1350 fim. of Palerne 56 Pe cherl .. chastised his dogge, 

bad him blinne of his berking, & to be barne talked, acoyed 
it tocome to him, & clepud hit oft. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 
v. 782 He nyst how best hire herte for t’ acoie. c¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 3564 Bialacoil, his most joye, Which alle hise 
peynes myght acoye. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xiv, 
Brother a whyle do acoye The cruel tourment that byndeth 
you so sore. 1530 Parscr. 4161 acoye, I styll, Fe afaise, or 
je rens guoy : Behe never so angrye, I can accoye hym: tout 
soytitcourroucé, je le puts apayser or accoyser. 1557 Tottell s 
Misc. (Arb.) 197 Transmuted thus sometime a swan is he, 
Leda taccoye, and eft Europe to please. 1567 TURBERVILLE 
Louer abused, A \oving wight For to accoy, accoy, And 
breede my joy. 1579 Stenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Then is your 
careless courage accoyed. 1596 — F.Q.1V. vili. 59 I received 
was, And oft imbrast.. And with kind words accoyd. 1598 
B. Yonc tr. Diana That sweete gracious smile, .. wherewith I 
sawe thee not accoyd. a 1600 Peete £clogue it. 152 How 
soon may here thy courage be accoy’d? 1647 H. More 
Poems 76 The voice these solemn sages nought at all accoyes. 
1706 Puituirs, Zo Accoy (old word): To assuage. 

Accoynt, early form of Acquaint. 

Accrase, accraze, variants of ACRAZE v. Obs. 

+ Accrease (ikri's), v. Ods.; also 5 acrese, 
6-7 accress(e, 6 accreace. [a. OFr. accreistre, ac- 
creiss-ant:—L. accrésc-ére, f.ac- = ad-to +cresc-cre to 
grow. See also AccrESCceE, later, f.L. In sense 2, prob- 
ably for earlier cncrese, INCREASE; see A- pref. 10.] 

+1. zz¢r. To increase or grow by addition. Ods. 

I W. Stewart Cron. Scott. 11. 529 Malice and invy, 
With greit fervour accressand to sic feid. 1598 Fiorio, Ac- 
cresceré, to increase, to accrease, to add ynto, to augment, 
to growe, to multiplie, to spring, to accrew, toeeke. 1635 
D. Person Varieties 1. § 6. 24 Such as aske, why the sea doth 
never debord nor accreace a whit, notwithstanding that all 
other waters doe degorge themselves into her bosome. 

. frans. To increase. Oés. 

rgor Pot. Poems 11. 105 (1859) Mo fyngris on myn hond than 
foure and the thombe amenusith my worching more than it 
acresith. 

+ Accrea’se, 54. Ods. [f. the vb.] Increase. 

1598 FLorio, Accresctmento, Encrease, accrease, profit, ad- 
vancement, accrew, eeking. Teej eedene tg The 
friendship I beare unto my selfe, admits no accrease, by any 
succour I give my selfe in any time of need. /d¢d. (1632) 1. 
xix. 34 For then we shall have worke sufficient, without any 
more accrease. : 

Accredit (akre-dit), v.; also 7 acredit. [acFr. 
accrédite-r, earlier acrédifer Cotgr.= mettre d crédil, 
f.2to+crédit CREDIT. Occurs in 7, but not in gene. 
ral use till late in 8. In no Dict. bef. Todd 1818.] 

1. To put or bring into credit, to set forth as 
credible; to vouch for, sanction, or countenance. 

1620 SHELTON Don Quixote II. 1. vi. 65 As well by these 
reasons as by many other.. which acredit and fortifie mine 
opinion. ¢x775 Cowrer Let. 43(T.) His censure will (touse the 
new diplomatic phrase) accredit his praises. 1802 Howarp 
in Phil, Trans. 175 The exhibition of this stone.. did not 
tend to accredit the account ofits descent. 1822 SouTHEY 
in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 29 The prediction of calamities for 
France accredited these dreams, 1850' Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & 
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Leg. Art 223 \t was not sufficiently accredited for a church 
legend. 1879 Gtapstone Sf. at Glasgow 6 Dec, [His] mode 
of action at the Cape of Good Ilope docs not tend to accredit 
his advice in Affghanistan. 

2. To send forth with credentials, to furnish with 
letters of credit; to recommend by documents as 
an envoy or messenger. Const fo, al. 

€1794 Marmas Pursuits of Lit. 320 ben Ile repre- 
sents the opinions of a very large portion of their body by 
whom he is accredited. 1852 GLapstone G eanings IV. vi. 
144 There are representatives of Portugal and Spain, ac- 
credited from Sovereigns themselves symbols of the popular 
principle. 1860 Motiey Netherlands 11. xviii. 432 (1868) The 
sovereign towhom Iam accredited, 1863 KincLake Crivea 
I. vi. 89 (1876) There was a prospect of his being accredited 
at St. Petersburg. 

3. To accredit ome with somcthing: To accredit it 
as his, to vouch for his bcing the owner or author 
of it; to ascribe or attribute it to him. 

1864 Morning Star 13 June 4 Whenever topics fail them 
these worthy gentlemen fall back upon his Royal Highness 
and accredit him with the most wonderful sayings and doings. 
1880 M¢eCartny //ist. own Times II. 208 Mr. Bright him- 
self was accredited with having said that his own effort to 
arouse a reforming spirit... was like flogging a dead horse. 

+ Accre‘ditate, v. Ods. [f. Fr. accrédite-r or 
It. accredild-re + -ATE3, as if f. L. *accredtita-re, ac- 


créditat-us, assumed as their source.] A by-form of 


ACCREDIT. 


1654 Sir A. Coxaine tr. Loredano, Dianea w. § 3. 306 She 
bowed, kissing the Thracians hands, who would not resist it, 
to accreditate the beginnings of his Love to be of estimation. 
1660 Howe tt Lexicon Tetragt. To Philol, It will be an oc- 
casion herehy to accreditat her the more. : 

Accreditation (akredita'fon). [n. of action 
f. prec.:; sce -TION.] The action of accrediting ; 
the fact of being accredited ; recommendation to 
ercdit or to official recognition. 

1806 Wem. of R. Cumberland 1. 417 Having received my 
instructions and letters of accreditation from the ear] of Hills- 
borough on the 17th day of April x780, 1814 Sir R. Witson 
Pr. Diary 11. 291 Obtaining my letters of accreditation, etc., 
I set off at one o'clock in the morning. 

Accredited (akre‘ditéd), Af/. a. [f. AccREDIT 
+-ED. Cf. Fr. accrédité used in the same sense.] 
Furnished with credentials, publicly or officially 
recognized; given forth as worthy of belief, authori- 
tatively sanctioned. 

1634 J. Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 3. Those accredited 
believers for whom it wasappointed. 1804 SoutHEYin Axw. 
Rev. 11. 4 Columbus persevered, and his discoveries received 
the name of India from his accredited error. 1810 — Left. 
II. 20x Colonel Burke is there as an accredited spy. 1831 
Gen. P. Tuomrson £-rerc. (1842) I. 436 The latest accredited 
rumouris, that the Lords are determined to resist the reforma- 
tion of the House of Commons. 1837 WHEWELL /7ist. Juduct. 
Se. 1, 238 (1857) They sought their philosophy in accredited 
treatises. 1863 Conf. Ticket of Leave Man 4 Toreward long- 
accredited service in aconfidential situation. 1870 ///ustr. 
Lond. News 29 Oct. 438 The diplomatic body accredited at 
Madrid. es -_ 

Accrediting (akreditin), vd/. 5d. [f. AccREDIT 
+-1NG1.] The action of vouching for or furnishing 
with credentials. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1834 SouTHEY Doctor cxvii. 285 (1862) I have wronged Job's 
wife by accrediting a received calumny. 1850 ALIson Hist. 
Europe VIII. lv. § 10. 566 The effects .. appeared in the ac- 
crediting of Russian ambassadors to the courts of these infant 
sovereigns, 1872 W. Minto Eng. Lit. Introd. 24 There is 
not so much unanimity in accrediting him with dignity. 

Accrediting (akre-ditin), A4/.a. [f. AccreDiT 
+-1NG2.] Giving credit, furnishing with credentials. 

1865 Cornh. Alag. Nov. 608 Having negotiated bills and ob- 
tained money for a considerable amount, the ‘ honourable 
traveller’ had taken himself off before notices of protest had 
come from the accrediting bankers. 

Accrementitial (z:kriménti‘fal), a. Biol. [f. 
L. *accrément-um addition (f. accrésc-ére, see Ac- 
CRESCE ; cf. excrément-um f. excrésc-Cre) + -Ict-us + 
~AL; see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to accrementition. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. | . x 

Accrementition (zkr/ménti:fan). Azo/. [Im- 
properly formed by form-assoc. with prec. The 
regular word would be accrementation; cf. fer-ment- 
ation.]| Organic growth, by development of blas- 
tema, or by fission of cells, in which the new 
formation is exactly like that from which it pro- 
ceeds ; = ACCRETION, 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accresce (akre's), v.; also 7 accress. [ad. L. 
accrésc-ére to grow to, grow on, f. ac-=ad- to+ 
créscére to grow. Substituted for, or refashioned 
on, earlier ACCREASE from Fr., the form acercss 
being intermediate. ] 

1. To accrue. Oés. exe. as rendering accrésccre 
in Rom. law ; see ACCRETION 8 b. 

1634-46 J. Row (the father) A/ist. Atrk Scot?, (1842)84 Pre- 
bendaries founded upon tithes to accress to the ministers live- 
ing, and the rest for schoolls. 166: Laws §& Acts 1st Parlt. 
Chas. 11. of Scot!. 3 Considering the great advantages [that} 
do accress to the publick good of His Subjects, hy the due ob- 
servance of such ancient and well grounded Customs and Con- 
stitutions. @ 1685 Housch. of Chas. // in Housch. Ord.(1790) 
378 [It] accresses only to theire chamber keeper, to the rayne 
of the waiters table. 1753 Stewart's Trial 161 These lands 
were the best farms on the estate, and most of the benefits 
accresced from them. 1880 Muirueap Garus u. § 199 The 
share of any one who fails accresces to his co-legatee. 


ACCRETION. 


+ 2. intr. To incrcase, grow up. Obs. 

1637 Gutespre Lng. Pop. Ccerem. u. iii, 19 Mow little 
moates have accresced to Mountains. 

+3. ¢vans. To increase, add to. Obs. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 247 Having repaired 19 
the great city of Vienne to accresce his reputation in some 
more degrees. 

Accrescence (akre'séns). [f. (as if through 
Fr.) on late L. aceréscentia, n. of quality f. accresc- 
ent-em pr. pple. of accrése-cre; sce prec. and -NcF.] 

1. The process of growing continuously, contin- 
uous growth. 

1839 Coterince Statesm Man. App. B 296 The silent 
accrescence of belief from the unwatched depositions of 
ete never-contradicted hearsay. ; 

. Something which grows on a thing from with- 
out ; an accretion. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gs. Exems. xvii. 86 The primitive Chris- 
tians. . when they had washed off the accrescences of Gentile 
superstition, they chose such rites which their neighbours 
used. ¢1819 CoLertnce in Kent, (1836) 11. 220 This accres- 
cence of objectivity in a ghost that yet retains all its ghostly 
attributes and fearful subjectivity is truly wonderful. 

Accrescency (akre'sénsi), Ods. rave—. [ad. 
late L. accréscentia; sec prec. and -NcY.] prop. 
The quality of being accrescent or of growing on ; 
hence, an accrescence or accrction. 

1649 Jer, Tayior Gt. xem. 1. iv. 124 We shall have more 
of human infirmities to be ashamed of than can be excused by 
the accrescencies and condition of our nature. 

Accrescent (akre'sént), a. [ad. L. accréscent- 
em pr. pple. of accréscére: see ACCRESCE.] 

1. Growing continuously, ever increasing. 

1753 SHUCKFORD Creation § Fall go\R.) New appearances 
of accrescent variety and alteration. 

2. Bot. Continuing to grow, growing larger after 
flowering; applicd to those parts of the flower 
which normally fall off or wither after fertilization. 

1857 Henrrey Sofany 102 Occasionally [the calyx] grows 
during the maturation of the fruit, and is accrescent, forming 
..a vesicular envelope to the fruit. 1876 Ouiver Elem. 
Sot. 231 Observe the two accrescent (enlarging after flower- 
ing) bracteoles, replacing the perianth in the pistillate flowers 
of Orache. 

| Accrescimento (akkre:fime'nto), 5d. A/us. 
(mod. Ital., n. of action, f. accrézscere to increase. ] 
The increase of the length of a note by one half, 
indicated by placing a dot after it. (Little used.) 

1847 In Craic. 

Accrete (akrit), v. [f. L. accret-, ppl. stem of 
accrésc-ére ; see ACCRESCE.] 

1. intr. To grow together by adhesion, to combine. 

1784 J. Twamiey Dairying 175 How the different parts 
accrete to bring on Fermentation, or cause the Intestine 
motion excited in Vegetables. 1875 Waitney Life of Lang. 
xii, 248 The variously accreted formative elements. 

2. zxfr. To grow to, adhere, attach itself Zo. 

1869 Spectator x May 532 An instrument of power too long 
neglected and disused, the loyalty which accretes to the im- 
partial, impassive, all-protecting State. 1880 /érd. 3 Jan. 11/2 
In this country, popularity, no less than power, tends to 
accrete to the old. . ’ 

3. trans. To cause (a thing) to grow or unite /o. 

1871 Earte Péilol. Eng. Tongue vii. 262 We must assume 
that the reader has thoroughly accreted and assimilated this 
distinction to his habits of mind. 188: Myers Wordsworth 
g5 Its arguments and theories have lain long in Wordsworth’s 
mind, and have accreted to themselves a rich investiture of 
observation and feeling. 

Accrete (akr7t), pp/.a. [ad. L. accrét-us, pa. 
pple. of accrésccre ; see ACCRESCE.] 

1. Formed by accretion; made up, factitious. 

1824 Lanpor Jag. Conv. Whs. 1846 I. xxvii. 152 Milton 
is no factitious or accrete man; no pleader, no rhetorician. 
1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. V. 411/1 Masses of accrete.. 
colouring matter. 

2. Bot. Grown together by adhesion of extcrnal 
parts; said of organs normally separate. 

1847 LinpLey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 379, Accrete; fastened 
to another body, and growing with it (De Cand.). 1880 
A. Gray Bot, Text-Bk, 393, ciccrete, Grown together, con- 
solidated with some contiguous body. 

Accretion (akrifan). fad. L. acerétidn-cm, n. 
of action, f. accrct- ppl. stem of accrese-cre; sec 
ACCRESCE. } 

1. The process of growing by organic enlarge- 
ment; continued growth. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 430 The action of the Increasing 
faculty we call Accretion, that is, when the whole body en- 
creaseth inallhis dimensions. 1684 Leicutonon 1 Peter ii. 1 
(1817) To desire the word for the increase of knowledge.. is 
necessary and commendable and being rightly qualified is 
a part of spiritual accretion. ¢ 1720 Gipson Dret of Horses Vv. 
78 (ed. 3) Young Horses require a greater quantity of food, 
as that is necessary for the Accretion and Growth of their 
Bodies. 1828 Kixpy & Sresce /utrod. Entom. IV. xxxix. 
82 The blood is the principal instrument of accretion. 1859 
Hetrs Friends in C. II. x. 232 The tendency of all power 1s 
to accretion, and indeed, to very rapid accretion. 

2. The growing together or coherence of separate 
particles, or of parts normally distinct ; continuous 
coherence ; concretion. 

1655 60 T. Staxtey Hist. Philos, 183 2 (1701) After the 
second accretion followeth this contemplation which holdeth 
the third room. 1656 tr. //obées’s Elem. Philos. 479 (1839) 
As for stones, seeing they are made by the accretion of 
many hard particles within the earth. 1794 Svuttivan beew 
of Nat. I. 94 Compounded indurated maters which are, 
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ACCRETIVE. 


formed by the accretion of particles, accumulated and de- 
posited by water. 1853 Priturs Rivers of Vorksh. iii. 43 
The drop, gathered by accretion of minute particles, may 
be snow, ice, or water. 1866 FeLton Aue. & Alod. Greece 
I. ii. 24 They [languages] agree, with a single doubtful ex- 
ception, in the agglutinating or synthetic method, called 
by Humboldt incorporation, by Cass, coalescence, and by 
Schoolcraft, accretion. 

3. Anything formed by the preceding process. 

1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible (ed. 3) iv. 171 That the Bible is 
san accretion of casual writings arbitrarily linked together. 

4. The process of growth by external addition. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za vu. § 602 (1651) 125 Plants doe nourish ; 
Inanimate Bodies doe not : They have an Accretion, but no 
Alimentation. 1627 Hakewitt Afo/. 1. iv. § 1. 40 The losse 
of Elements is recovered by compensation, of mixt Bodies 
without life by accretion, of living Bodies by succession. 
1678 Hosses Decam. Physiol. viii. 94 They may by accretion 
become greater in the Mine, or perhaps by generation, 
though we know not how. 1836 Topp Cycé. Auat. §& Phys. 1. 
33/1 An organized part increases in its dimensions . . not by 
mere accretion, nor by simple disteation. 1869 NicHoLson 
Zool. 2 When unorganised bodies increase in size, as crystals | 
do, the increase is produced simply by what is called ‘ accre- 
tion,’ that is to say, by the addition of fresh particles from 
the outside. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist.1. 39 The presumptu- | 
ous arrogance which can measure its [a crystal’s] angles, 
but throw no light on the laws of its accretion. 

+5. The assimilation of external matter by a grow- | 
ing body. Odés. 

1633 T. Apams £-xf. 2 Pet. iii. 18 (1865) 819 I must lay to | 
your charge. . the acquisition [of grace], and the accretion | 
of it. 


anything so as to increase it. 

1713 STEELE Lxglish»man No. 2,12 A false Appearance of 
Wealth within, but no Accretion of Riches from abroad. 
1765 Detavac in Phil. Trans. LV. 38 Augmented by the 
accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that moisture. 1873 
Gov surn Pers. Relig. li. 12 This constant discharge of old 
particles, or accretion of new ones. . is a sign of the vitality 
of the body. 1876 Douse Grimm's Law § 61.151 The accre- 
tion after K pure, of the palatal semivowel y. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 8 Mar. To the fund estimated to be produced by the 
accretion of new subscribers must be added the large per- 
centage of renewed subscriptions. 

7. That which has grown upon or been gradually 
added from without ; an extraneous addition. 

1653 A. Witson Fames /. Proem 4 To remove the accre- 
tion of bad Humors. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 96 
Those places. . have buried the fallen Trees three, four, or five 
foot deep in the ground, by an accretion or cover of Earth. 
1774 Bryant Alythol. I. 164 Thisaccretion will be in every age 
enlarged ; till there will at last remain some few outlines only 
of the original occurrence. 1853 MerRivaLe Mom. Rep. v. 150 
(1867) He strove to pare away the accretions of age. 1878 
Giapstoxe in 19th Cent. 752 Professor Geddes divides the 
Iliad into a primary work and a later secondary addition or 
accretion. 

8. Law. a. The increase of property by the ad- 
herence of something to it, as of land by the form- 
ation of alluvium; = Accession. b. The increase 
of an inhcritance or legacy by the addition of the 
sharc of a failing co-heir or co-legatee. 

1830 Lei. Princ. Geol. 1. 308 To this source the rapid ac- , 
cretions of land on parts of the Syrian shores where rivers 
do not enter, may be attributed. 1880 MuirHeap Gaius 11. 
§ 124 Ifa man have instituted say his three sons as his heirs, 
but have passed over his daughter, she by accretion becomes 
heir to the extent of a fourth of the inheritance. /6id. 447 
Where there were several agnates of the same degree, and 
some declined the inheritance, their shares went by accre- 
tion to those who took. 

Accretive (akr7tiv), a [f. L. accrét-, ppl. 
stem of accréscéve (see ACCRESCE) +-IVE, as if ad. 
L. *accrétivus.] Belonging to accretion or con- 
tinuous growth. 

1665 GLANVILLE Seefpsis Scr. ix. 81 We can no more discern 
their accretive motion, than we can their most hidden cause. 
ibid. xi. 60 We have no sense of the accretive motion of 
Plants or Animals. 

Accrew/(e, obs. form of AccrvueE sé, and v. 

+ Accri‘minate, v. Os. rare—. [f. L. ac-= 
ad- to +crvimind-rt to accuse of crime.] To accuse 
of a crime. 

1655 Lestrance Charles /,146 Being accriminated in the 
Star-chamber for this corrupting of witnesse. 

+ Accrimina‘tion, Oés. ravc—'. [n. ofaction, 
f. prec.] Accusation of crime. 

1655 Lestrance Charles /, 54 King Charles .. did not dis- 
cern any thing in the accriminations, of so horrid import as 
might blemish his owning him {Buckingham} 

Accroach (akrot{), v.; also 4 6 acroche, ac- 
croche. [a. OF r.acroche-r (later accrocher, sec Ac-) 
to hook in, draw with a hook; ef. acvoc sb.; f.@ prep. 
to + croc crook, hook ; an adoption of a word com- 
mon to Scandinavian, German, and Celtic, —Olcel. 
krbk-r, ODu.croke, Breton krék, Welsh crwe, Gaelic 
croc-an. Sec Crook.) prof. To draw with a hook 
or grapple; hence, 

1. To draw to oncsclf, catch, attract, acquire. 

e1325 £. &. Allit. Poems A, 168 Pe mone may per of 
acroche no my3te I’o spotty. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 315 
And fire, whan it to tow approchert, To him anon the 
strength accrocheth Till with his hete it be devoured. /6rd. 
I. 314 The ship, which wend his helpe accroche, Draf all 
to pieces on the roche. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas i. v. 734 
(1554) Ambitions t’accroche great richesse. 1530 Patscr. 


416 I acroche,asa mandothe that wynneth goodes or landes 
off another by sleyght, Yaccroche. 


6. The adhesion of external matter or things to , 


68 


2. With 40 oneself: To grasp or lay hold on what is 
not one’s own; to usurp (authority or jurisdiction). 

1520 RastaLt, Stat. 25 Ed. III. viii. § 3 For that the secu- 
lar Justices doe accroche to them conisance of voidance of 
benefices or right. — 25 Edw. ///. 6 (anno 1350) The Bishop 
of Rome accroching to him the Seigniories of such posses- 
sions and Benefices, doth giue and graunt the same Benefices 
to Aliens. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. 1. 34 The said 
Sir Hughes had accroached to them the royall power in 
divers manner. 1750 Carte //ést. Eng. I1. 595 Aiding and 
abetting the five appealed and attainted persons, in their 
accroaching to them the royal power. 1875 Stusss Const. 
Hist. U1. xvi. 374 They had attempted to accroach to them- 
selves royal power. : 

3. ztr. To encroach. [See A- pref. 7.] 

1530 PatsGR. 417 The mighty men accroche ever upon 
their poore neyghbours: /es puissans accrochent tousjours 
sur leurs poures voysyns. 

Accroaching (akré"tfin), vd/. 5b. [f. prec. + 
-Incl.] (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1. The act of drawing to oneself. 

c1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. xix. 91 a (1554), Their accroching 
of temporal riches Whan thei etirantes. 

2. The seizing or usurping of sovereign power. 

1768 Brackstont Cost. IV. 76 The accroaching, or at- 
tempting to exercise, royal power (a very uncertain charge) 
was in the 21 Edw. III. held to be treason in a knight of 
Hertfordshire, who forcibly assaulted and detained one of 
the king’s subjects till he paid him go/. 1874 Curtis Hist. 
Eng. 126 They had been guilty of accroaching to themselves 
the royal authority. ? 

Accroachment (akraut{mént). [a. Fr. ac- 
crochement, n. of action, f. accrocher ; see ACCROACH 
and -MENT.] The action of accroaching; usurp- 
ation; encroachment. 

In Puituirs 1706, Baitey, Jonnson, etc. 

Accrual (akrz-al). [f. AccrvE v.+-AaL2.] = 
AccRETION 8 b. 

1880 MuirneaD Gaius 447 Adcretio, accretion or accrual. 

+ Accrue (akri7*), sb. Obs.; also 6-7 accrewe. 
[a. Fr. accrue, OFr. acreue, acrewe growth, in- 
crease, orig. pa. pple. of ac-crottre, OF r.acreistre :— 
L. accréseére: see ACCREASE.] 

1. Accession, reinforcement. (Cf. CREW.) 

1577-87 Ho.insued Chyox. III. 1135/1 The towne of Calis 
and the forts thereabouts were not supplied with anie new 
accrewes of soldiors. 1630 M. Gopwyn Axna/s Eng. 1. 283 


Should be able..to oppose the French by the accrue of | 


Scotland. 1641 Pref to Cheke's Hurt of Sedition, c 2 This 
accrue of honour to her sonne made his learned mother the 
Vniversity a suiter to him. 

2. Advantage accruing. 

1625 Sir H. Fincn Law To Reader (1636) Witnesse the 
very phrase, the termes of Art, excluding all hope of accrue 
to Lay-conceited opinions, , 

3. A stitch increasing the size of network. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Casting-net, As you work, 
cast some Accrues from six Meshes to six Meshes, even to 
the second Range from the Lever, and make the third with- 
out Accrues; then cast the Accrues again to the fourth 
Range, and work the fifth without Accrues, and do so by all 
the rest, until the Net is eight or nine Foot in Heighth. 

Accrue (akrz-), v., also 5 acrewe, 6-7 accrew. 
[App. f. the sb. in early sense of OFT. acvewe ‘that 
which grows up, to the profit of the owner, on the 
earth or in a wood,’ though early instances of this 
in Eng. are wanting. It translates L. accréscére and 
OFr. acre?stve in the law-books.] 

1. To fall (¢e any one) as a natural growth or in- 
crement ; to come by way of addition or increase, 


or as an accession or advantage. Const. z¢7/o, fo. 

1470 Harpinc Chroz. Proem. xii. 7 So by your mother the 
right to you acrewes. 1579 SPENSER Shefi. Cal. Ded., That, 
by the basenes of such parts, more excellencie may accrew 
tothe principall. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng. (1612) 1x. xlv. 
213 To him by law-Descents, the Scepter did accrew. 1622 
Hevytyn Cossogr. (1682) 1. 140 Such lesser parcels and addita- 
ments, as have accrewed to their Estate. 1622 R. Catuis 
On Stat. Sewers (1647) 30 Lands left to the shore by great 
quantities.. accrew wholly tothe King. 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 59 There are, I confess, some new additions, 
yet small to those which accrew to our Adversaries. «@ 1680 
Butier Aem. (1759) I. 234 More Proselites and Converts use 
taccrue T'o false Persuasions, than the right and true. 1691 
Ray Wisd. God (1714) 204 Several advantages which accrue 
to us. 1768 Bracxstone Cozzm. 11. 269 The forfeiture for 
such alienations accrued in the first place to the immediate 
lord of the fee. 1856 Miss Mutocu John Halifax (ed. 17) 
223 Pay over to your order all moneys, principal and interest, 
accruing to her. 

2. To arise or spring as a natural growth or re- 
sult. Const. from (dy, of obs.). sp. of interest: To 
grow or arise as the produce of money invested. 

1589 Horsey 7rav. App. 302 (1857) The costomes that 
acrewe by traffycke manye kyndes of wayes. 1592 W. WEST 
Syabolrogr. 1. i. §21 B, Obligations accrewing of these are 
said to bee contracted by consent. ¢ 1620 H. ANDERSON Law 
of Christ in Farr's S. P, 306 From innocence a native joy 
accrues. 1635 QuarLes /v2blemrs (1718) 1. i. 6 What danger 
can accrue from such blest food. 1672-5 Comper Cov. 
Lemple (1702) 202 The comfort and credit that will accrue 
from such admissions. 1710 Pripgaux Orig. Tithes ii. 34 A 
Divine Right is that which accrueth froin a Divine Law. 
1766 [C. Ansty] New Bath Guide xv. 66 Do the Ills of 
Mankind from Religion accrue? 1774 Bryant AZythol. 1. 
14 Great light.. will accrue from examining thisabuse. 1852 
M<Cutiocu Taxation ui. ii. 451 Interest begins to accrue 
from the moment that the loan is bargained for. 

+3. To grow, growup. Obs. (See ACCRESCE.) 

1604 C. Epmonps Czsars Com. 116 They would haue ac- 
crewed to such a multitude of people, as could not haue bene 


ACCUMBENCY. 


contained within the rules of gouernement. 1612 Warner 4Z. 
bion's Eng. u. xi. 50 But sight and talke accrew toloue. 1633 
P. Fietcuer Purple /s.1.1. 1. The world more aged by new 
youths accrewing. 1682 GLANVILLE Saducismzus (ed. 2)1. 126 
Body is a substance material coalescent or accruing together 
into one. 

+ 4. trans. Yo gather up, collect. Ody. 

1594 R. Clarew] Huarte's Trial of Wits (i596) i. 7 When 
our nature hath accrued al the forces that she can haue. 
/bid. iv. 41 A man.. at one instant..accrues more wit and 
abilitie than he had before. 1665 Maniey Grotius’s Low- 
Countrey-Warrs 656 The United States, to whom but newly 
redeem’d from Servitude was accrewed an Ample Dominion. 
[The last example is perhaps :x¢y. Cf. the sun zas risen.} 

Accrued (akrid), p//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Accumulated by growth. 

1780 Kirwan in Pil. Trans. LXXI. 18 To determine. . 
the real specific gravity of this acid.. the quantity of accrued 
density must be found, andsubtracted. 1881 777es 19 Feb. 
9/5 With an accrued surplus of revenue over expenditure and 
an augmenting income, 


2. Her. Grown up, full grown, as a tree. 

1864 Boutet. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xi.70 Trees..if grown 
to maturity, are accrued. 

Accruement (akr/#-mént). [f. AccrvE v. + 
-MENT.] The process or work of accruing; hence, 

1. The action of falling to any one, as a natural 
growth or accession; the coming into existence or 


becoming due of z72¢evest on money. 

1611 SpeeD /fist. Gt. Brit. (1632) 1x. vii. 530 He did un- 
questionably vpon the first accruement of the interest .. ex- 
ercise all the offices of the royall power. 1672 R. TayLor 
Cromwell 10 The glory and grandeur of that renowned 
succession to, and accrument of, Dominion. 

2. That which accrues or has accrued; an addi- 
tion or accession by natural growth; an increment. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glasse of Hum. Ep. Ded. 2 It brings 
a great accrument unto wisdome and learning. 1622 HEYLYN 
Cosmogr. (1682). 73 Much impoverished in their Estates by 
Marriages and other accruments. 1649 JER. Taytor G?. 
Exemp. .95 We shall not finde any great affluence of tem- 
porall accruements, 1662 Furter Worthies ui. 164 The 
Knight calmly gave in the unquestionable particulars of the 
Bottom he began on, the accrewment by his Marriage, and 
what was advanced by his industry and frugality. 1678 
Jer. Tayior Suppl. Seri. 245 For ever receiving new Addi- 
tions and fresh Accruments. 

Accruer (akr7-a1). Law. [f. ACCRUE v. +-ER4, 
by form-imitation of wzzssom-er, us-er, etc., where 
the termination is that of Fr. infin.] The action of 
accruing ;=AcCRETION 8 b. 

1865 Nicnors Britton u. ii. 9, 1. 219 There is also a kind of 
title which has some resemblance to succession, namely title 
by accruer [sicczs2 par accres}. This is where, by the death 
of one parcener without heir, his share accrues to the other 
parcener. /érd. vi. ii. 7, I. 316 If one of them dies, the 
shares of the rest shall be thereby increased .. by a kind of 
right called, that of accruer [apelé dreit de accres}. 

Accruing (akriin), vd/. sb. [f. AccrvE v.+ 
-InG1.] Natural growth. (Now mostly gerundial.) 
Aod, On the accruing of the interest. 

Accruing (akr# in), Apl. a. [f. AccRUE v. + 
-InG2.] Coming as a natural accession or result ; 
arising in due course. 

1683 Brit. Speculum 234 The Inestimable and unspeakable 
Blessings accrewing from the Union of England and Scot- 
land. 1704 Swirr Ta. Txb ix. (1709) 117 A mighty ad- 
vantage accruing to the public. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. /adia 
II. v. viii. 670 The accruing demands of the current year. 
1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey II. xix. 172 To set forth even 
the accruing disadvantages in humorous self-irony. 

Accrust (akrast), v. rare. [f. L. ac-=ad- 
to + cvusta hard surface.] ?To stiffen or harden. 

1881 Brackmore C/rrfstowell in Gd, Wds, Mar. 148 Her 
name accrusted finally to the positive form of ‘Spotty.’ 

Accuate, obs. var. ACUATE v. 

+Accub. ‘The print of any creature’s foot.’ 
Cockeram 1626. ° 

Accuba‘tion (xkisbéi-fan). [ad. L. accuba- 
fon-em, var. of accubition-em, n. of action, f.accubd-re 
to lie near to, f. ac- = ad- to + cubare to lie.} 

+1. The posture of reclining at table, practised by 
many ancient nations. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 241 Accubation, or lying 
downe at meales was a gesture used by very many nations. 
Lbid, 244 Now there was leaning on Jesus bosome one of his 
disciples whom Jesus loved; which gesture will not so well 
agree unto the position of sitting, but is naturall .. in 
the Laws of accubation. 1656 CowLey Davideis (1669) 11. 71 
The words of Session and Accubation are often confounded, 
both being in practice at several Times, and in several 
Nations, 

2. Aled. Lying in ; = AccoUCHEMENT. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Accumb,v. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. accumb-cre 
to lay oneself down, es. at table, f. ac- =ad- to + 
-cumbere to stoop, lie down.] To recline at meals, 
like the Greeks and later Romans. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 241 Now of their accumbing 
places, the one was called Stibadion and Sigma, carrying the 
figure of an halfe Moone, and of an uncertaine capacity. 

+Accu-mbency. Os. rare—. [f. AccumBEnT, 
as if ad. L. *accumbentia: see -NcY.] The state of 
being accumbent; the reclining position at table. 

1658 J. Ropinson Ludoxa v. 142 They dare not seem to 
worship the bread, by kneeling before it; yet will they 
reverence it with their head bare; which is no gesture be- 
fitting familiar accumbency, and fraternal communion. 


ACCUMBENT. 


Accumbent (akz mbént), £A/. @. and sd. [ad. L. 
accumbent-em, pr. pple. of accumb-dre: see ACCUMB.] 

A. adj. 

1. Lying up to, or reclining at table. 

1727 C, ArsutHNot Anct?, Coins, etc. 134 The Roman re- 
cuinbent or (more properly) accumbent posture in eating was 
introduc’d after the first: unick War. 

2. Bot, Lying against anything; used in oppo- 
sition to sveumbent, or lying upon somcthing. A 
term applied to the embryo of crucifers, when the 
cotyledons have their edges longitudinally applied 
to the folded radicle. 

1835 Hooxer rit. Flora 294 Thlaspi: Pouch laterally 
compressed, emarginate ; vadzes winged at the back, many- 
seeded. Cotyledons accumbent (O=). 

B. sé. One who reclines at table according to 
the ancient manner. ence generally, One who is 
at table (without regard to posturc). 

1656 Bre. Hatt Occas. Aedit. (1851) 91 What a penance 
must be done by every accumbent, in sitting out the passage 
through all these dishes. 

+ Accumber, v. Oss. Forms: 4-5 acombre, 
acumbre ; 4-6 acomber, acumber; 5-% acomer, 
accombre; 6accumbre, accoumbre, accomber, 
accumber. [for earlier cxcombre (see A- pref. 10°, 
a. OF r. encomtbre-r, f. en in, on + combrer, cumbrer; 
see CUMBER. Subseq. confused with words in a-:— 
I... ad-, and refashioned as AccumBER. For this the 
original excember and simple cumber have again 
been substituted, acezmbernot appearing after 1600.] 
To encumber, overload, oppress, overwhelm, crush. 

¢1314 Guy IWVarw, 118 Mete we hem ther on the doune, 
Acumbre hem and legge hem doune. 1377 Lanct. /. Pé. B. 
11, 50 And lat no conscience acombre pe. 1399 Dep. Rich. /,9 
Ffor they a-combrede the contre, and many curse servid, 
And carped to the comounes with the kyngys mouthe. 1460 
Carcr. Chron, 122 Ethelthredus.. was so acomered with the 
Danes, that he... acorded with them to pay hem 3erly X 
thousand pound. 1470 Harpinc Chron, Ixvii. [A] greate 
whereafter it received the name of Hexaclinon, Octoclinon. 
multitude of paiens .. accombred allthe realme. 1497 /’ast. 
Lett. 793 111. 183, I wote not whether that the length of 
materacumbred you. 1481 Caxton Reynard (1844) 43 | make 
my confession openly... that my soul be not acombred. 1535 
Fisuer Wks. 416 She was sore accombred with that open 
shame. 1544 PHAvER Of the Pestilence u. ii, Oftentimes ac- 
coumbred with manyenaughtyesycknesses, 1561 T. N[orton] 
Caluin’s Inst. 1. 53 Vnlesse we listed to accomber our selues 
in thinges trifling and vnprofitable. 1563 H/omdidies 1. xv. 1. 
(1859) 449 Yea, being accoinbred with the cloaked hatred of 
Cain, with the long covered malice of Esau. 1580 Campion 
ffist. Fred, (1633) ix. 28 Unable any longer to dwell in their 
ships, accumbred with carriage of women and children. 

+Accu'mbered, /7/. 2. Cébs.; also 4 acom- 
bred, 5-6 accombred. [f. prec. +-ED.] Over- 
whelmed, embarrassed, entangled, encumbered. 

¢1300 A. Adis, 8025 Acombred buth theo lymes alle. c 1386 
Cuaucer C. 7, Prod, 508 (Ellesm. & Hengw.) He sette nat 
his benefice to hyre And leet his sheepe encombred in 
the myre [other A1SS.,acombred, acumbret, acumbrede]. 
15z0-41 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 147 As doth th’ accumbred 
sprite the thoughtful throes discover, Of fierce delight, of 
fervent love, that in our hearts we cover. 1562 STERNH. & 
H. Ps, exhiil. 4 (1619) Within me in perplexitie Was mine 
actombred sprite, 1577-87 Hownsnep Chron. III. 907/2 
My conscience was incontinentlie accombred, vexed, and 
disquieted. 

+ Accu'mbering, 74/. sb. Obs., also 4 accom- 
bring. [f. AccuMBER+-1NG!.] The aetion of en- 
cumbering, overloading, or overwhelming. 

1340 Ayend. 182 Vor ine be ende lip ofte be accombringe 
and nyxt pe havene spilb ofte bet ssip bet geb zikerliche ine 
be he3e ze. 

+ Accu'mbing, 2//. sé. Oés. [f. Accums + -1xe1.] 
A reelining at table. 

1646 [See under Accums}]. 

+ Accu‘mbrance. 0;.; also 5 acombraunce, 
6 ace-. [for earlier encombraunce, a. OFr. cncom- 
brance, f. encombre-r: see ACCUMBER and -NCE.] 
The act of encumbering, impeding, overwhelming ; 
molestation, injury. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes}. xvii. 49 Which thyng is 
grete acombraunce and full of parel. ausz1 Helyas in 


Thoms’ £. E. Pr. Rom. (1858) 111. 67 To noye and do ac- 
combraunce to them. 

+ Accu'mbrous, ¢. Ods.; also 5 acombrous 
[for earliercxcombcrous: see ACCUMBER and -ous; cf. 
CumBrous.] Cumbrous, oppressive, troublesome. 

1392 CHaucer Compl. Venus 42 (Tanner MS.) A litill 


tyme his gifte is agreable But ful acombrous is the vsynge 
fother AJSS. encoumberouse, encumbrous, encomberous], 


Accuminate, obs. variant of ACUMINATE. 

+Accumul(e, accumyl(e, v. Obs. rare. 
[a. Fr. accumile-r, ad. L. accumuld-re+ see next.) 
The early form of ACCUMULATE. 


1490 Caxton Exeydos iii, 17 In whiche place there hadde be 
accumyled or heped of sonde a lytyl hylle or mountycle. 


Accumulate (aki#mivlct), p77. a.; also 6 
accumulat, accumilate. [ad. L. accumudlai-us, 
pa. pple. of accumuld-re to heap up; f. ac- = ad-to + 
cumula-re to heap; f. eumul-us a heap.) Heaped 
up by additions; aggregate. Formerly both adj. 
and pfle.; as pple. now replaced by AccUMULATED. 

1533 More Jo Henry VI//J, Wks. 1557, 1424/1 Of your 


mere abundant goodnes heped and accumilate vpon me. 
1605 Bacon Ady, Learn. 1. 11 Socrates.. was madea person 
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heroycall, and his memorie accumulate with honors diuine 
andhumane. 1667 11. More Div. Dead, (1713) v. xxix. 498 A 
very accumulate Completion of that Prediction. 1704 ‘I’. 
Hearne act. Hist. (ed. 3) 1.223 It wasan accumulate Num- 
ber, or Council of Priests, to whom ordinary appeals came. 
18z1 Soutuey Mts. Fudgi1. Wks. X.225 The blast with light- 
ning and thunder Vollying aright and aleft amid the accu- 
inulate blackness. 1878 13. ‘l'avior yr. Devkalion un. iv. 80 
The accuinulate store saved from the wrecks of Time. 

Accumulate (akizmivlct), v. [f. prec. (or 
on analogy of vbs. so formed); with pple. accasmu- 
fated, in presence of which the earlier participial 
use of accumulate went out.] 

1. ¢rans. To heap up in a mass, to pile up; to 
amass orcollect. a. Usually fg. 

1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 105. II. 11 I desyre nat 
thys for any mynde, God ys iny jugge, that I have to accu- 
mulat good. 41941 Evvot/m, Gouern. 8 This Zoticus .. solde 
all the saiynges and doynges of the Emperour, intendynge 
to accumilate abundance of richesse. 1604 Suaks. Off. 11. 
iii. 370 Neuer pray more: Abandon all remorse On Horrors 
head, Horrors accumulate. 1613 — //en. V///, un. ti, 107 
What piles of wealth hath he accumulated? 169z Ray 
Dissol. tWordd 41 1 might accumulate places out of the 
Ancients and moderns to this purpose. 1769 Burke State 
:Vat, Wks. II. 82 She borrowed large sums in every year ; 
and has thereby accumulated animmense debt. 1798 FeRKIAR 
Cert. Var, Man 199 Pliny exerted surprising industry in ac- 
cumulating authorities. 1840 Macautay Cérve 7 Those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated con- 
siderable fortunes. 1875 GLADSTONE Géeantugs VI. xxxvi. 
128 ‘To accumulate observances of ritual is to accumulate 
responsibility. 

b. Wt. (after Lat.) rare. 

1809 J. Bartow Columbiad m. 662 Soon the young captive 
prince shall rollin fire, And all his race accumulate the pyre. 
1880 STANLEY in Evening Standard 24 Feb. 8/5 Had either 
of them fallen in that arduous struggle, their graves would 
have been accumulated with all the honours which the Ameri- 
can Republic could bestow. 

ce. aédsol. (in fig. sense). 

1858 J. G. Hottann Jitcomd's Lett. vii. 237 We strive 
to accumulate beyond our wants and beyond the wants of 
our families. 

2. To take (degrees) by accumulation, to take a 
higher degree at the same time with a lower, or 
at a shorter interval than is usual; as permitted at 
some of the English Universities ; also aéso/. 

1691 Woop 4?¢h, Oxon. 1. col. 862 He accumulated the de- 
grees in Physick, and was afterwards honorary Fellow of the 
Coll. of Phys. at Lond. /ézd. I. col. 819 Rob. Moor of New 
Coll. who accumulated, was admitted. 17zx Amuexrst 7err. 
Fil, Ded. 7 Doctor Wills. . was strenuously opposed in 
taking his degree. . and was by many persons denied the 
common favour of accumulating, 1753 CuamBers Cycé. Wood 
gives numerous instances of Accumulators, i.e. persons who 
accumulated or took degrees by Accumulation, at Oxford. 

3. intr. (from reflexive). To grow into a mass, 
quantity or number; to go on increasing. (Not inJ.) 

1759 Symm_er in Ellis Orig. Lett. . 477 1V. 413 Setting 
aside the debt that must accumulate uponit. 1769 Gotp- 
smitH Deserted Vill. 52 Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a 
prey, Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 1796 J. 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 417 These funds ..are fast accumulat- 
ing by interest. 1816 SHettey Adastor 431 More dark And 
dark the shades accumulate. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 
I, xx. 250 On the 26th disasters accumulated, 1866 MotLey 
Dutch Rep. w. v. 627 Events were rapidly rolling together 
from every quarter, and accumulating to a crisis, 1868 
Pearp Water-farming xv. 157 Mud is apt to accumulate in 
such places. . : 

Accumulated (aki#miscitéd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Heaped up, collected. 

1762 FALCONER SAépw. 1. 263 Accumulated perils thus 
arise. 1764 Reiw Jug. Hum, Wind. v.§ 1. 119 They make 
heat a particular element diffused through nature, and accu- 
mulated in the heated body. 1781 Gipson Decé. § /. III. 
144 To enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of three 
hundred triumphs, 1850 D. THomas Crisis of Being i. 2 
The past has given to you its accumulated experiences to 
study. 1860 Dickens Left. (1880) II. r21 Yesterday I burnt 
.. the accumulated letters and papers of twenty years. 

Accumulating (aki#mi“leitin), v7. 5d. [f. as 
prec. +-1ncl.] The action of heaping up, of gather- 
ing, or growing into a heap. Also gerundially. 

1794 Sutuivan View Nat. I. 76 These different matters, 
in accumulating, form a cone, the necessary shape given by 
accumulated substances falling from the same given point. 
1861 Geo. Evior Sidas 1/7. 15 How the love of accumulating 
money grows an absorbing passion. 

altrtb. 

1852 MceCuttocn 7a-ration (ed. 2). 3. 419 By giving addi- 
tional force to the accumulating principle, and by stimulating 
individuals to maintain themselves. 

Accumulating (akid:misle‘tin), pf. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING2.] Growing into a heap or stock; in- 
creasing. 

18zq Soutuey Bé. of the Ch. 1. 309 A large and accumulat- 
ing fund of good works, which hough supererogatory in 
the Saints were nevertheless not to be lost. 

Accumulation (akismizl2'fon). fad. L. ac- 
cumulation-ent, n. of action, f. accumuldre: see 
ACCUMULATE. ] 

I, The action of accumulating; heaping up, 
amassing, collecting. //. and fg. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant, & Clu, i. 19 His lieutenant, For quicke 
accumulation of renowne, Which he atchiu'd by’ th’ minute, 
lost his fauour. 1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Kedig, xiii. 136 
That gathering of waters & discovery of the Earth, was 
made, not by any mutation in the Earth, but by a violent 
accumulation of the waters, or heaping them up on high. 
1750 JoHNsSoN Rambler No. 147? 1 Little things grow by 


ACCUMULATOR. 


continual accumulation. 1825 M Crirocit Pol. Hon. iv. 415 
In all tolerahly well governed countries, the principle of ac- 
cumulation has uniformly had a marked ascendancy over 
the principle of expence. 1875 HIAMERTON /ufedd. Life v. 
ni. 185 Vhere are a hundred rules for getting rich, but the 
Instinct of accumulation is worth all such rules put together, 

2. The aetion or process of growing into a heap, 
or large amount. sfrc. The growth of a sum of 
money by the continuous addition of the interest to 
the principal. 

1490 Caxton Fucydos xviii. €8 Merucyllouse sorowe, 
wherof her herte was surprysed in gret accuinylacyon of ex- 


treine dysplaysur, 1820 E.p. Gurxvinie Staking Fund 9 
The principle of unlimited accumulation was expressly ex- 
cluded from that law, by a provision which: limited to four 


millions the sinking fund then established. ¢ 1854 STANLey 
Sinaé §& Patest. (1858) iti. 172 The accumulation of ruins and 
rubbish from above must have raised its ancient levcl. 1878 
Huxtey Physiogr. 189 They form, by their accumulation, a 
cone-shaped mound or hill. 

3. The combination of several distinet acts or 
exercises into one, so that they are performed at 
a single excercise, or without the usual interval. 
spec. The taking of several degrees together, and 
in such a way that the exercises for the lower eount 
as part work for the higher, 

1753 CuamBers Cycd. Sufp.s.v., Accumulation of degrees, in 
an university, is used for the taking of several degrees to- 
gether, and with fewer exercises, or nearer to each other, 
thanthe ordinary rules allow of. 1865 A/owastic Life in Mid. 
Ages in Anglishin. Mag. Feb. 139 1t would not appear that 
the divine offices were said then as now by accumulation, 
1.e. by joining several of the services together at convenient 
tines. 

4. An accumulated mass; a heap, pile, or quan- 
tity formed by successive additions. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xv. 61 He was therof vtterly dys- 
playsed wherby a grete acumulacyon of yre and wrathe he 
begate wythin the roote of hys herte. 1665 Maney Gro- 
tinss Low-Countrey-Warrs 6 This great Accumulation of 
Fortune, being transposed unto the Austrian Family... aug- 
mented their Power. 1760 Jounson in Boswed/ (Routl.) 225 
You (Dr. Burney] are an honest man to have formed so 
great an accumulation of knowledge. 1843 CartyLe /ast 
& J’res. (1858) 242 The Ant lays up accumulation of capital. 
1876 Froeman Norv. Cong. 1. 656 The nickname evidently 
alludes to his great accurrulations of property. 1878 Hux- 
LeY PAysiogr. 64 The winter’s accumulation of snow is never 
completely melted by the summer sun. 

Accumulative (aki7mivlétiv), a. [f. L. ac- 
cumiulal- ppl. stem of accumuldare : see ACCUMULATE 
+-1VE.] Characterized by accumulation. 

1. Arising from accumulation or sucecssive addi- 
tions of partieulars ; cumulative, collective. 

ax65x Creverann Rufertisuius 167 Scatter th’ accu- 
mulative King; untruss That five-fold Fiend the State’s 
Smectymnuus. 1652 Mitton Lett. of State Wks. 1847, 596/2 
For more ample and accumulative satisfaction, and to re- 
move all Scruples from your Excellency. 1662 Futter 
Worthies 1.211 The Distinction of Accumulative and Con- 
structive Treason was coyned, and caused his Destruction, 
1766 fist. Europe in Ann. Reg. g/t No particular crime 
was specified in the sentence against Sully, but a general 
accumulative charge in which treason was comprehended. 
1862 Wuatecey in Life § Corr. (1866) II. 392 Such persons 
cannot understand the force of accumulative proof. 

2. Of things: So constituted as to accumulate or 
increase in amount; as money does by the con- 
tinuous addition of the interest to the principal. 

1857 Ruskin Jol. Econ. Art. ii. 96 Thus the science of na- 
tions is to be accumulative from father toson: each learning 
a little more and a little more; each receiving all that was 
known, and adding its own gain: the history and poetry of 
nations are to be accumulative ; each generation treasuring 
the history and songs of its ancestors, adding its own history 
and its own songs: and the art of nations 1s to be accumu- 
lative, just as science and history are; the work of living 
men not superseding, but building itself upon the work of 
the past. 1863 A/orning Star 7 Jan. 6 The sinking fund is 
accumulative, 

3. Of persons: Given to accumulate or amass. 

1817 Co.eripce ems 139 Taylor is eminently discursive, 
accumulative, and (to use one of his own words) agglomera- 
tive. 

Accumulatively (aki mislétivli), adv. [f. 
prec.+-L¥2.] In an accumulative manner; collec- 
tively. 

1657 REEVE God's Plea for Nineveh 144 We cry cunningiy, 
artifcially, disjunctively, by parts, by halfes, rather then cry 
really, accumulatively, mightily. 1870 Sauti Sy. § 17/- 
onyms, clptece, adv. Ant. Collectively, Accumulatively. 

Accumulativeness (aki#-milétivnés). ff. 
as prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being accumula- 
tive ; tendency to amass. ; 

186z Tuornsury Turner 1. 363 That greedy accumulative- 
ness that made Turner amass money, made him also, in its 
intellectual tendency, accumulate facts. 


Accumulator (aki#misdleites). [a. L. acczmu- 
lator, n. of agent f. accumulare ; see ACCUMULATE 


and -or.] 


1. One who heaps up, amasses, or collects. 

1748 Ricitarpson Clarissa 1. 62 (1811) To go on heap- 
ing up, till Death, as greedy an accumulator as themselves, 

athers them into his garner. 1870 A (Acuna 23 July 111 1 
‘ihe contemptible insignificance of the sordid accumulator 
.. whose wealth becomes much less his own property than 
the possession of society. : 

2. One who takes degrees by accunuilation. 

1691 Woop 4/h. O.ron. J. col. 851 Charles Croke of the same 
house, an Accumulator and Compounder. 1753 CHAMBEHS 


ACCURRE. 


Cycl. Supp. Wood gives numerous instances of Accumula- 
tors; i.e. persons who accumulated, or took degrees by Ac- 
cumulation at Oxford. 

3. Anything that accumulates. sfec. An apparatus 
or arrangement for collecting and storing electricity. 

1897 W. THomson Voy. of Challenger Il, iii. 43 These ac- 
cumulators are india-rubber bands, ¥ inch in diameter and 
3 feet in length. 1879 R.S. Batt in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
I. 241/2 This energy is stored up by the engine in what is 
called an accumulator. 1881 Standard 30 Dec. 5/3 The 
Faure, Planté, and Meriten’s accumulators .. are assuredly 
among the great factors of the future. 1882 Sir W. THomMson 
in Nature No. 619, 434 However convenient and non-waste- 
ful the accumulator—whether Faure’s electric accumulator, 
or other accumulators of energy hitherto invented. 

+ Accurire, v. Obs. [ad. L. accurr-ére to run to, 
f.ac-=ad-to+curr-cretorun. Cf. Fr.accourir.] To 
Tun to, to run together; to meet (¢v¢r. and ¢vans.). 

©1555 Harrsrietp Divorce of Hen. VIII (1878) 30 Both 
these impediments accurre in this marriage. 1603 DRAYTON 
Heroical Ep. y. 118 Thus all accurre, to put backe all ex- 
cuse. 1651 Xaw/lergh's Ghost 340 When we vehemently apply 
our minde to understand, and apprehend any thing, we 
scarcely observe and note such things, as do accurre our sense. 

“ Often for Occur, through confusion of J and d. 

Accuracy (akiirési). [f Accur-aTE; see 
-Acy.] The state of being accurate; precision or 
exactness resulting from care; hence, precision, 
nicety, exactness, correctness. 

1662 H, More Axntid. ag. Ath. u. x. 70 (1712) Which per- 
fect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted. 1684 
R. Watter Ess. Nat. Exper. 12 Experiments that require 
a greater acuracy. 1765 Harris 7/ree Treat. ui. u. 186 But 
why then, said 1, such Accuracy about Externals. 1814 
Scotr Waverley (1817) 1. ix. 114 The garden.. seemed to 
be kept with great accuracy. 1824 Dippin L7dr. Comp. 90 
This edition is executed with particularattention to accuracy. 
1869 Huxtey Physiol. vii. 204 (ed. 3) Accuracy of singing 
depends upon the precision with which the singer can volun- 
tarily adjust the contractions of the thyro-arytenoid and 
crico-thyroid muscles. 

+ Accurance. Obs. rare—. [f. L. accitra-re to 
take care of (see AccURATE) +-NCE.] A taking care, 
care, solicitude. 

1677 Have Contemp/..23 Can a woman... forget a Child, 
a piece of her self, her sucking child.. when her natural 
Love is heightened by a pitiful accurance, 

Accurate (a kitrét), a. [ad. L. accitrat-us per- 
formed with care, exact, pa. pple. of acctird-re to 
apply care to; f. ac-=ad- to+céra-re to care for; 
f. cra care.] In Latin only said of things, but in 
Eng. extended in sense 2 to persons. 

+1. Executed with care; careful. Ods. in the gen- 
eral sense. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 1v. (1676) 176/1 Those acurat 
diaries of Portugals, Hollanders, etc. 1650 VENNER Via 
Recta 224 An Accurate Diet is that when a man taketh his 
meats in a certaine measure, order, and number. 1678 Art 
of Contentm., ix. § 11. 228 Finally his [Christ’s] life expiring 
amidst the full sense of these accuratetorments. 1738 Lond. 
& Country Brewer i. (1743) 242 Such Drink always remains 
so, notwithstanding their most accurate Attempts to the 
contrary. 

2. Of things and persons: Exact, precise, correct, 
as the result of care. 

1612 Brixstey Lud. Liter. xx. 242 (1627) They might come 
in time to be as accurate in writing Greeke for the stile and 
composition, as in Latine. 1684-5 Bove Hist. Min. Waters 
68 The accuratest way, I know, is by comparing the differing 
weights that the same sinking Body has in common Water, 
and in the Liquor propos’d. 1794 SuLtivan View of Nat. 
I. 89 [He] discovers a very accurate knowledge of mineralogy. 
1824 Dispin Libr. Comip. 110 Executed by one of the most 
accurate and learned printers of the age. : 

3. Of things, without special reference to the 
evidence of care: Exact, precise, correct, nice; 
in cxact conformity to a standard or to truth. 

1651 Hosses Gov. & Soc. xvii. § 12. 308 ‘The accurate and 
proper signification (i. ¢.) the definition of thosenames. 1660 
H. More Alyst. God. vu. xvii. 359 By how much accurater 
their Predictions are, by so much the nore cause of suspicion. 
1756 Burke /ntrod. Subi. & B. Whs. 1. 97 The term taste, 
like all other figurative terms, is not extremely accurate. 
1850 Lyncu Theoph. Trival i. 17 Accurate thought on defin- 
ite subjects can alone give freedom and variety to general 
meditations. .Wod. 1 am afraid that the solution of the 
problem is not quite accurate. 

Accurately (akitrétli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an accurate manner. 

+1. Of manner alone: Carcfully. Odés. 


1632 Surxwoop Accurately, soigneusement, exactement. 
1669 liveryn Viztaye 41 (1675) When the white is tunn’d, 
close it immediately and accurately. 

2. Of manner and result: With careful exactness 
or nicety. 

w611 Binie Transl, Pref. 7. It got credit with the Jewes, to 
be called xa74@ dxpiBerav, that is, accuratly done. «@ 1665 J. 
Gooow1n A being filled w. the Spirit 395 (1867) The apostle 
doth distinguish very accurately and carefully in that case. 
1776 A. Smitn Wealth of Nat, 1.1. viii. 81 The price of labour 
.. cannot be ascertained very accurately anywhere. 1879 
Lockyer lem. Astron. i. 16 All the constellations, and ate 
positions of the principal stars, have been accurately laid 
down in Star- Maps. 

3. Of result alone: Precisely, exactly, correctly; 
without error or defect. 

1651 Hosnes Gow. & Soc. xv. § 2. 238 Yet this, to speake 
properly, and accuratly, is not to reigne, for he is sayed to 
reigne, who rules.. by precepts and threatnings. 1771 
Junius Lett. \xii, 321 A man who has not read that argu- 
ment, is not qualified to speak accurately upon the subject. 
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1817 Mattuus Population 1.474 The average number of the 
births being for a period of 30 years almost accurately equal 
tothe number ofdeaths. 1860 ‘TYNDALL Glaczers 1.§ 6. 42 The 
ridges upon its surface accurately resemble waves in shape. 

Accurateness (ekitirétnés), [f. AccuraTE a. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being accurate ; careful 
exactness; precision, nicety. (More properly a 
quality of a person, while Accuracy is a state of a 
thing; the accurateness of an observer; the accu- 
racy of his results ) 

1644 Everyn AZem. (1857) I. 55 Which being kept with all 
imaginable accurateness..seemeda Paradise. 1662 FuLLER 
Worthtes (1840) 11. 289 Such his accurateness, as not only 
to tell the initial words in every of their books, but also to 
point at the place in each library where they are to be had. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. ti. viii. 168 He was not so want- 
ing in accurateness, but that he knew how to have exprest 
himself, had that been his meaning. 1695 Woopwarp Waz. 
Hist. Earth (1723)i.7 As to the Certainty and Accurateness 
of my Observations, thus much may ..besaid. 1871 Stand- 
ard 1 Feb., Their shells were not fired with that accurate- 
ness upon which they so much pride themselves. 

+ Accurrent, a. Obs. rarve—', [ad. L. accurr- 
ent-em, pr. pple. of accurrére to run toward; f. 
ac-=ad- to+curr-cre to run.] Running or flow- 
ing into; affluent, tributary. 

1432-so Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) 1. 57 That see [the 
Pontic] is moore swete .. for floodes, accurrente on euery side. 

Accurse (aka1s),v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 2-5 
acurse, 2-4 acorse, acorsy, 5— accurse. /a. 
pple. accursed, also 6-8 accurst. [f. A- pref 
+0OE. cursian to CuRsE. As a-curse is not found 
before the 12th c., the prefix does not here repre- 
sent an older av- or av-, but is imitated from the 
a- into which both of these had then sunk, and 
was apparently intensive, as in wake, a-wake, rise, 
a-risé. In 5, when the scribes latinized the Fr. prefix 
a- before ¢ to ac-, they servilely did the same with 
a-curse, whence the false spelling ac-curse.] To 
pronounce or imprecate a curse upon, to anatliema- 
tize; to devote to perdition, evil, or misery. 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 3x pene preost he mot isechen be hine 
acursede * bet he hine iblecie on3ein bet he hine acursede. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 1701 (Cott. MS.) 3e schule on oper wise 
singe And acursi alle fiztinge [Avch. AZS. cursi]. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 474 He acorsede all thulke men, that he hadde uorth 
ibrou3t. /é7d. 296 Hii my3te acorsy pe fole quene, pat 
Seynt Edward slou. @ 1320 Gay Warw.(Turnb.) 6 He acursed 
the time that hir say [=saw]. ¢1360 Wycuir De Dot. Eccl. 
55 Popis..confermen and acursen men whanne hem likip 
and myslikip men. 1377 Lancet. P. PZ. B. Prol. 99 Lest 
crist In cons[is}torie ° acorse ful marlye. 1494 FABYAN vil. 361 
She had also purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse all 
y® said barons. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 
710/1 Of Noe hys owne sonnes one ye wot wel was so bad, 
that hys owne father accursed him. 1649 Jer. Taytor Great 
E-xemp, i, xiv, 0 God can accurse the sou] as well as punish 
the body. 1667 Mitton /. Z. x. 175 Because thou hast done 
this, thou art accursed Above all cattle, 1868 Mirman Sv¢. 
Paul's iii. 70 He had been Dean of St. Paul’s, and in that 
office accursed at Paul’s Cross all who had searched. 

Accursed, accurst (ako uséd, Akd-ast), AA/. a. 
Forms: 2-5 acursed(e, acorsed; 3 akursid, 
akursede; 4acursid; 5-6 accursed, accurst. 
[f. aczerse, later ACCURSE v. + -ED.] 

1. Lying under a curse or anathema; anathema- 
tized ; doomed to perdition or misery. 

c12z20 S. Alarherete 10 Pu ouercume .. pene acursede gast. 
¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 234 Efter preottene 3er com pe akursede 
gost pet hefde hire itented. 1388 Wycur Ga/i.8 Be he 
acursid [1526 Tinpace Holde him asacursed. 1611 Let him 
be accursed.] 1393 Lanet. P. PZ, C. xxi. 97 And calde hem 
‘caytifs a-corsed’: for pis was a vil vilanye. c 1450 Lone- 
LicH Grai/xxix. 453 Therfore acursed schalt thou be Thorwh- 
-owt alle the erthe ful sikerle, And the erthe, a-corsed I wel 
it be do. 1588 SHaxs. 77¢¢. A. v. iii. 5 Take you in this 
barbarous Moore, This Rauenous Tiger, this accursed deuill. 
1611 — Wit. 7,11. iil. 52 Most accurst am I To be by oath 
enioyn’d to this. 1611 Biste Yoskua xxii.20 Did not Achar 
the sonne of Zerah commit 2 trespasse in the accursed thing ? 
1718 Pore //iad vi. 174 A wretch accurst and hated by the 
gods! 1829 Hoop Exg. Aram xxviii. [I] sought the black 
accursed pool With a wild misgiving eye. 1855 TENNYSON 
The Letters 36 Thro’ you, my life will be accurst. 

2, Worthy of the curse, or bringing a curse along 
with it ; execrable, damnable; detestable, hateful. 

1591 SHaks, Two Gent. v.iv. 71 The priuate wound is deep- 
est: oh time, most accurst ; "Mongst all foes that a friend 
should be the worst. 1913 STEELE Exglishm. No. 48, 308 
That accursed Quality. .or Disorder of the Mind, called 
Ambition. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf. T. xii. 119 1 
never Saw the accursed trick performed. 1863 Kemste Resid. 
iz Georgia 97 This accursed system of slavery. 

3. absol. quasi-sb. 

1611 Binte Foshkua vii. 12 Neither will I bee with you any 
more, except yee destroy the accursed from amongst you. 
1814 SoutHey Roderick xii. (1853) UX. 113 Swear that thy 
soul Will make no covenant with these accursed. 

Accursedly (akd-1sédli), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an accursed manner; damnably. 

1607 Tourneur Mev, Trag. uu. i. in Iazl. Dods/, X.69 Sup. 
Fell it out so accursedly? Ad. So damnedly? 1630 Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) 4gt. Cursing Wks. 1. 48/1 How many of vs, 
. . instead of giving God glory, praise, and thankes for all his 
benefits, doe most accursedly (or maliciously) sweare hiin 
ouer and ouer, from the head, to the foot. 


Accursedness (aka-3sédnés). axch. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality or state of being accurscd. 


1583 Go.pinG Calvin's Deuter. cxx.739 Shall wee mistrust 
that our Lorde Jesus Christ hath not sufficient power to doe 


ACCUSATIVE. 


away all our accursednesse? 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 
World 6 Blotting out of the Book of God would have been 
a good, and accursedness from Christ, a blessedness. 

Accursing (akmrsin), vd/. sb. arch. [f. Ac- 
cURSEv.+-ING1L.] The act of pronouncing or impre- 
cating a curse ; anathematization, excommunication. 

1574 tr. Littleton, Tenurcs 42 a, The Bishopes letters under 
hys seale, witnessing the accursynge. 1602 Carew Cornwal/ 
129 b, Some in Germany .. who for a Semblable prophanation 
with dauncing, through the Priests accursing continued it on 
a whole yere together. 

+ Accurtation. Ods.6. [a. med. L.accurtation- 
em, n. of action, f. late L. *accurtd-re (It. accortar) 
to abbreviate ; f. ac-=ad- to+czrtdre to shorten ; 
f. curt-us short.) Shortening, curtailment, abbre- 
viation. 

1583 StanynursT l’z7gi/ To Reader 36[M is] clipped if the 
next word beginne with a vocall: as fame, zante; for albeit 
E be the last letter, that must not salue M from accurtation, 
because in the eare M is the last letter. 1594 PLat Fewed/- 
house \. 44 In the time whereof, some English wits.. did 
offer to make a great and gainefull accurtation, and yet could 
not be heard. 

Accusable (aki#zab’l), a. [a. Fr. aecusable, ad. 
L. accusabilis, {. acctisd-re: see ACCUSEV. and -ABLE. ] 
Liable to be accused or censured ; blameworthy, 
reprehensible ; liable to the charge (of). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 245 Wherein indeed the 
hand of the Painter Is not accusable, but the judgement of the 
common Spectator. 1676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jr.’ An. Smirke 55° 
Yet those that were accusable were all very well satisfied. 1858 
De Quincey A wtobiog. Sk. Wks. I. ii. 58 Thumping or trying 
to thump, somebody who is accused or accusable of being 
heterodox. 


Accusably (aki#zabli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an accusable manner; with liability to accusation. 


1879 G. Merepitu £goist 111. x. 213 There is a probability 
of your being not less than the fount and origin of this 
division of father and daughter, though Willoughby in the 
drawing-room last night stands accuseably the agent. 

Accusal (akivzal). [f. Accuse v. +-AaL2,.] The 
act of accusing ; accusation. 

1594 R. ClarEw] Godfrey of Bulloigne (1881) 54 Ech 
gainst himselfe doth this accusall lay. 1821 Byron Cain in. i. 
Cain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal. 1860 /trod. 
A utobiog. Leigh Hunt 9 To him the shocking part of these 
accusals lay in their unchantableness. 1878 Geo. Etiot 
Coll. Breakf. Party 707 Your accusal, Rosencranz, that art 
Shares in the dread and weakness of the time. 


Accusant (akiz-zant), a. and sé. [a. Fr. accus- 
ant, pr. pple. and sb.:—L. accisant-em, pr. pple. 
of accusa-re to ACCUSE.] 

+ A. adj. Accusing. Obs. 


x611 Cotcr. Accusant (partic.) accusant, accusing. 
B. sd. One who accuses ; an accuser. 

1611 Cotcr. Accusant, An accusant, or accuser. 1635 
Sir J. Harincton Efigr. u. 6 Surely one should be deemed 
a false accusant, That would appeach Leda for a Recusant. 
1660 Be. Hatt Rew. Wks. 54 The Accusant must hold him 
to the proof of the charge. 1832 Grn. P. THomeson Exerc. 
(1842) II. 66 He accuses the father of having only told half. 
He replies, he has told it all to the ‘collége.’ —The accusant 
says, he knows that. 


Accusar, obs. form of AccusER. 

Accusation (ekizzzi fan), also 5 accusasi- 
owne, accusacion. [a. Fr. accusation ad. L. ac- 
cuisationem, n. of action, f. accusd-re to AccusE.] 

1, The act of accusing or fact of being accused ; 


arraigninent. ; 

1430 LypcaTE Chron. Troy 11. xxv. His clauses for to rede 
That resowned in conclusiowne Onely of malyce to accus- 
asiowne. 1483 Caxton G. de /a Tour fv b, Mardocheus was 
accused of the accusacion of Amon and was nothynge gylty. 
1599 SHaxs. Afuch Ado u. ii. 55 Be thou constant in the 
accusation, and my cunning shall not shame me. 1611 
Biste Lecke xix. 8 If 1 have taken any thing from any man 
by false accusation, I restore him foure fold. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 1190 Thus they in mutual accusation spent The 
fruitless hours. 1794 Burke SZ. agst. Hastings Wks. XV. 13 
A man who is under the accusation of his country is under a 
very great misfortune. 1859 Tennyson £x7Zd@ 83 Then like a 
shadow past the people’s talk And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind. ‘ 

2. The charge of an offence or crime, or the de- 
claration containing it; an indictment. 

¢ 1425 Wyntown Cro. 1x. Prol. 46 Ata court I mon appeir 
Fell accusationis bare til here. @ 1450 Chester Plays (1847) 
II. 44 Men of thyn owne nacion Shewen for thy damnacion 
With manye accusacion And all this daie have. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for M.u. iv. 157 My vouch against you, and my place 
i’ th State Will so youraccusation ouer-weigh. 1759 Ropert- 
son //ist. Scot/. 1.11. 152 An accusation so improbable gained 
but little credit. 31855 Mirman Lat. Christ, (1864) 11. in. vii. 
136 He is not content with repelling the accusation as false 
and alien to his humane disposition. 1862 A. TRoLLore Orley 
Farm \Wiii. 421 (ed. 4) To this accusation I will not plead. 

Accusatival (Aki#:zatai'val), a. [f. L. accisa- 
tiv-um +-ALl.] Pertaining to the accusative case. 

1874 Sayce Comp. Philol. vii, 289 The so-called genitive 
terinination in 7, which the second substantive takes in As- 
syrian, is but a modification of the accusatival -a. j 

Accusative (aki#-zativ), a. [a. Fr. accusatz, 
-7ve, ad. L. accu#sativ-us, lit. of the nature of ac- 
cusation, a verbal rendering of the Gr. (m7wais) 
ainiazixy (the case) ‘of accusing,’ but also ‘of 
or pertaining to that which is caused or effected 
(76 aitiarév)’; hence, frop. the case of the effect, 
or thing dircctly affected by verbal agency.] 


ACCUSATIVELY. 


1. Grammar. In inflected languages the name of 
the case whose primary function was to express 
destination or the goal of motion; hence the case 
which follows prepositions implying motion to- 
wards, and expresses the object of transitive verbs, 
i.e. the destination of the verbal action ; sometimes 
applied, in uninflected languages, to the re/ation in 
which the object stands, as shown by its position 
alone. By omission of the word case, accusative is 
commonly used substantively. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 417 The fourte case is accusatif case. 
@ 1535 More Confut. Barnes viii. 742/1 (1557) Some vnlearned 
vse thys worde learne for thys worde teache, with his accus- 
atyue case set oute, as Richarde learneth Robert. 1598 
Suaks. Alerry W.1v. i. 45 Evans. Well, what is your Accusa- 
tiue case? Wrl/vam, Accusatiuo hinc. ¢16z0 A. Hume Or- 
thogr. Brit. Tong. 29 (1865) The accusative hath noe other noat 
then the nominative ; as, the head governesthe bodie, 1751 
Harris Hermes u. iv. 283 (1786) The Accusative 1s that 
Case, which to an efficient Nominative and a Verb of Action 
subjoins either the Effect or the passive Subject. 1879 J. 
A. H. Murray Address to Philol, Soc. 60 The use of the 
Accusative to supply a Nominative, originally wanting in 
neuter nouns, is probably connected with the appearance of 
the pe voice in the verb. -. . 

+2. (From AccuskE v.) Pertaining, tending, or 
addicted to accusation; accusatory. Ods. rare. 

a 1400 Cov, Alyst. 84 (1841) The elefnte [degree] is accusatyf 
confessyon of iniquite of whiche ful noyous is the noyis. 
@ 1576 Se E. Derine Speeches 112 (T.) This hath been a very 
accusative age. 1641 ‘SmectymMNuus’ Vindic. Answ.‘I/ nue. 
Remonst.' § 13, 168 Episcopacy and their Cathedrals, with 
whom it is now the Accusative age. ; 

Accusatively (aki#zativli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. +-Ly2.] ‘1. In an accusative manner. 2. Re- 
lating to the accusative case, in grammar.’ J. 

Mod. \n midland English the dative case Ai#z began to be 
used accusatively in the first quarter of the r2th century. 

+Accusator, accusatour, és.4-5. [a.liter- 
ary Fr. accusateur, which in 4-5 took the place of 
the pop. Fr. acesetir:—L. acciisdtorem.] An accuser. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxiii. 30 I sente him to thee, denounsinge 
Bal to accusatours [1388 accuseris] that thei seie at thee. 
c 1425 Wyntown Cron. vi. xiv. 22 All pai.. bat he Hys ac- 
cusatowris trowyd tobe, a 

Accusatorial (akiz:zitderial), a. [f. L. accits- 
atori-us belonging to an accuser + -aut.] Of or per- 
taining to an accuser. Applied to legal procedure, 
in which a distinct accuser or prosecutor appears. 

18z3 BentHam Not Paul but Jesus 350 In modern Rome- 
bred law, this mode of procedure, in which the parts of judge 
and prosecutor are performed by the same person, is styled 
the inquisitorial; in contradistinction to this, that in which 
the part of prosecutor is borne by a different person, is styled 
the accusatorial. 1847 Secr. Soc. Middle Ages 332 The 
Fehm-tribunals had three different modes of procedure; 
namely, that in case of the criminal being taken in the fact, 
the inquisitorial, and the purely accusatorial. 

Accusatorially (aki:zatoo'riali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LyY2.] In an accusatorial manner; after the 
mode of, or by means of, a formal accuser. 

1847 Secr. Soc. Aliddte Ages 333 When a crime had been 
committed, and the criminal had not been taken in the fact. . 
it was imperative that he should be proceeded against ac- 
cusatorially. . 

Accusatory (4ki7zitori), a. [ad. L. accéisa- 
f6rt-2s belonging to an accuser or accusation.] Of 
or belonging to accusing ; of the nature of, tending 
to, or containing an accusation. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) I. 171 AEschines.. at Rhodes 
rehearsed that accusatorie oration which he had made a- 
gainst Demosthenes. 1726 Aytirre Parergon 50 Ina charge 
of adultery, the accuser ought to set forth in the accusatory 
libel .. some certain and definite time. 1850 Grote Greece 
VIII. 11. Lxii. 37 He represented the demagogic and accusa- 
tory eloquence vf the democracy. 1861 DickensG/. E.xfeci. 
1.it1.32[ He] moved his blunt head round in such an accusatory 
manner as I moved round, that I blubbered out to him, ‘1 
couldn't help it, Sir!’ 

+Accusatrix. Os. rare. [f. L. accusatrix, 
fem. of accisator: see -TRIX.] A female accuser. 

1655 J. JENNINGS EJ/ise 149 Isabel, the accusatrix, is in full 
liberty. : 

Accuse (akizz),v. Forms: 3-4 acuse, 4- ac- 
cuse. [a. OFr. aciuse-r:—L. accitsé-re to call to ac- 
count ; for accausd-re, f. ac-=ad- to+causa-re ; f. 
causa cause, reason,account. Int4the.the Fr. prefixa- 
began to be refashioned after L.as ac- in Fr.and Eng. ] 

1. To charge with a fault; to find fault with, 
blame, censure. 

a. Of persons. 

1297 R. Grouc, 523 Sir Hubert de Boru.. Acused was to 
the king of mani luther prise. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
5423 Many accusers bar sal be ban, To accuse bam byfor fat 
domesman. 1393 LaNctanp P. P24. C. 1v. 220 For conscience 
acuseb the *to congie be for euere. ¢1440Gesta Rom. (1879) 
417 The wolfe had Envie, and began to accuse hym to the 
lyon. 1§35 CoverDALe z Sam, xix. 27 He hath accused thy 
seruaunt before my lorde y° kynge. 1611 Biste Prov. xxx. 10 
Accuse not a seruant vnto his master. 1715 Burnet His/. 
Own Times (1823) 1. 366 He had accused him to the King. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 220 She sent for Blanche to ac- 
cuse her face to face. 

b. Of things. 

¢ 1450 LonELicH Grail xxvil. 331 Why art thow so hardye 
& so fre The erthe to acvsen in ony degre? 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep, 1.iv. 16 The Pharisees... accused the 
Holinesse of Christ. 1681 Drypen Ads. § Ach, 622 Such 
frugal Virtue Malice may accuse. 1708 CHAMBERLAYNE S/. 
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Gt. Britatn (1749) 1.1. i, 140 Which being done accordingly, 
he accuseth their contumacy, 1781 Ginnon Decl & /. IL. 
xxxi. 18x Popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity 
of wine, 1857 ohn's //andbk. Prov. 305 Accusing the times 
is but excusing ourselves. 

2. (With the charge expressed.) To blame, charge, 
indict. a. with as (/or obs.). 

1513-4 R. Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 37 I. 108 For the 
punischement oif suche as were accusidde as autors off the 
sayde poysonynge. 1538 Starkey /exgland 10 ‘The socyety 
and cumpany of man ys not to he accusyd as the cause of 
thys mysordur. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, 1. iii. 1g2 Doth any 
one accuse Yorke for a Traytor? 1655 Furter Ch. Hist. 
v.229 Many indeed accuse such payments, as Popish in their 
original. 1673 W. Cave Prim. Chr. 1.1.6 Caccilius.. ac- 
cuses the Christians for a desperate undone and unlawful 
faction. Mod. Ile was accused as accessary to the crime. 

+b. with sedbord. ct. or inf. phr. Obs. 

1535 CovERDALE 2.}/acc, x. 21 Accusynge those personnes, 
that they had solde the brethren for money. 1577 HANMER 
Anc, Feet. Hist, (1619) 46 Certaine of this sect and opinion, 
were accused to have come from the Ancestors of Judas. 
1611 Biste Luke xvi. 1 The same was accused vnto him that 
he had wasted his goods. 16g0 Locke Hum, Underst. Wks. 
1727 I.1. ii. §25. 11 That I may not be accused, to argue 
from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown to us, 
and to conclude, from what passes in their understandings. 

3. To accuse (a person) of, (for, 772, «por obs.) : 
To charge with the crime or fault of. 

1393 Gower Conf III.236 The world hath oft accused Full 
grete princes of this dede. ¢ 1430 LypGate Bochas (1544) 1. ii. 
22a, Atreus accused himself of murdre, and his brother upon 
advoutrye. 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb,) 17, | accuse my 
selfe of discourtesie too my friendes in keeping these abuses 
so long secret. 1598 Suaks. Alervy lives ui, 180 These that 
accuse him in his intent towards our wiues, are a yoake of 
his discarded men. 1602 — //am/, 1. i. 124, I could accuse 
me of such things, that it were better my Mother had not 
borne me. 1655 Fuccrer Ch, //ist. 1x. 163 As a Father of 
the Church, he is accused for too much conniving at the 
factious disturbers thereof. 1809 Soutuey in Q. Lev. I. 193 
The Romanists accuse the Protestants for their indifference. 
1878 Seetey Séezn III. 476 They may accuse his admirers 
of claiming too much, but they can bring no such accusa- 
tion against himself. 

5. adsoz. (by omitting the personal object), as in 
‘Who is he that accuseth?’ and hence, zz¢7. To 
bring an accusation ; to utter charges. 

138 Wvycuir Wycket 18 Nowe a dayes they accusen 
falsely agaynste Chryste. 1579 Lyty “uphues (1636) E 4 
Doth not Physicke destroy if it be not wel tempered? Doth 
not Law accuse if it be not rightly interpreted? 1868 GeorGe 
Exiot SA. Gypsy 318 He accused no more, But dumbly shrank 
before accusing throngs Of thought. 

6. To betray, disclose. Hence, fg. to reveal, dis- 
play, indicate, show, ormake known. (Rare 772 mod. 
#ng., and when found, perhaps in imitation of mod. 
Fr., in which this is a common sense of accuser.) 

c1400 Rom. Rose 1591 Right so the cristalle stoon shynyng, 
Withouten ony disseyvyng, The entrees of the yerde accus- 
ith. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 29 Withoute he 
wolde accuse them that wer consenting to make werre ayenst 
the King. 1580 SipNeY Arcadia 1.124 The Princes did in 
their countenances accuse no points of fear. 1649 Mitton 
Etkonokl. Wks. 1738 I. 376 This wording was above his 
known Stile and Orthography, and accuses the whole com- 
posure to be conscious of some other Author. 1658 Xe/rq. 
Wotton. (1672) 362, I cannot (according to the Italian phrase) 
.. accuse the receit of any Letter from you. 1864 Crowe 
& Cavaccasetce Painting in Italy 11. xxi. 523 The distribu- 
tion of the scene accuses an absence of motive or thought. 

+Accu’se. Obs. rare. [f. the vb.] The act of ac- 
cusing or charging with crime ; charge, accusation. 

1593 Suaks. 2 fen. VJ, 11. i. 160 And dogged Yorke. . By 
false accuse doth leuell at my life. 1647 N. Bacon //is¢. Disc. 
xxxvi. 86 In nature of positive accuse of one for a crime. 

Accused (akizzd), pp/. a. [f. AccUSE v. + -ED.] 
Charged with a crime or fault. Commonly used 
subst., as the accused: he or she who is accused 
in a court of justice, the prisoner at the bar. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. 1. 17 And frowning brow to brow, 
our selues will heare Th’ accuser, and the accused. 1728 
Pore Dunc. wv. 420 Th’ accus'’d stood forth, and thus ad- 
dress’d the Queen. 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. IV. 521 He 
and he alone.. could save the accused from the gallows. 
1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. II. vii.144 Eustace and the other 
accused persons should not be given up. 

+Accusement (Skizzmént). Ods. [a. MFr. 
accusement, vbl. sb., f. accuser: see AccusE and 
-MENT.] The action of accusing or charging with 
an offence ; an accusing, an accusation, a charge. 

¢1374 CHaucer 77vylus 1v.557 Than thynke I, this were 
her accusemente, Syn wel I woot I may hire nought pur- 
chace. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 216 The gilteles was dampned 
there And deide upon accusement. 1509 Barctay SAtp of 
Fooles (1570) 27 To her husbande she accused him falsly. 
.-Ipolitus was murdered forthis accusement, 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q. v. vii. 47 He gan t’ efforce the evidence anew, And new 
accusementsto produce. 1715 Burnet //ist. Ref. (1865) III. 
34 The same justices shall. . punish the offenders, according 
as their offences shall appear to them upon the accusement. 

Accuser (akidza1), also 5-6 accusar. [f. Ac- 
CUSE v.+-ERI, See the parallel forms Accusour 
from OFr. and Accusatrour from MFr. and L. 
Accuser, though Eng. in form, may have originated 
in an altered pronunciation of acczesour with accent 
thrown back and final syllable obscured. Cf. soldier, 
warder, orig. soldiour, wardour.] One who accuses 
or blames; es. one who accuses or prosecutes in 
a court of justice. 

1340 Hampote /’r. Consc. 5422 Many accusers bar sal be 
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pan... Fiften mianeres of accusours sere. 1388 Wycuir Acts 
xxi. 35 Y schal here thee he scide, whanne thin accuseris 
comen (1§26 ‘Vinpacr, accusars]. 1489 Caxton fay? of 
Armes ww. xi. 262 What shuld be doon of the accusar. 1535 
Coverpae 2 /'sd. xvi. 65 Youre owne synnes shalbe youre 
accusers in that daye. 1605 Suaks. Lear tv. vi. 174 Take 
that of me my friend, who haue the power to seule th’ac 
cusers lips. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. tv. 10 Satan, now first in 
flamed witli rage, came down, The tempter ere the accuser 
of mankind. ieee Avirre Parergon 4 Whatever Persons 
the Civil-Law forbids to be accusers, the Canon-Law does 
the self-same. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. vi. 499 God- 
wine's accuser was an Iinglishman of the highest rt 

Comb, Accuser-general sb., accuser-like adj, or adv. 

156x T. N(orton] Caluin's Just. 1v.88 Whosoeuer knoweth 
the thyng it selfe will confesse that there is nothyng spoken 
accuserlike. 1828 E, Irvine Last Days 209 There ts no ac- 
cuser-general in any Christian state, nor In any Christian 
church, 

Accusing (aki#zin), vd/. 5b. [f. Accuse v.+ 
-INGI.] The action of charging with an offence ; 
accusation. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

c1300 A. A disaunder 3973 Ue is forth brought, and the 
kyng Geveth him acoysyng. ¢1440 Gesta Ront. (1878) 241 
Whenne the Emperoure had harde this accusynge, he was 
hili hevi. 1538 Starkey Ang/and 121 Ferther also in the 
accusyng of treson, ther ys, me semyth, over-grete lyberty. 
1611 Cotcr., Clabanderie..an enuious accusing. JAfod, Why 
are you so persistent in accusing me? 

Accusing (4kizzin), pf/.2. [f. AccusEv.+-1nG2.] 
Charging with a fault, blaming ; reproachful. 

1580 SipNeY Arcadia u, 126 Accusing Sycophants of all 
men did best sort to his nature. 1709 Stanuore Paraphr. 
IV. 175 So bitter is the Reflection, so dismal is the Prospect 
of an accusing Mind. 1859 Geo. Eviot Adam Bede 17 So 
candid, so gravely loving, that no accusing scowl, no fon 
sneer could help melting away before their glance. 

Accusingly (akia-zinlt), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In an accusing manner ; reproachfully. 

1s80 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Categoriguement, ac- 
cusingly. 1867 H. Busunert Dark Things 224 Our moral 
nature recoils accusingly upon itself 

+ Accusor,-our. Os. [a. Anglo-Fr. (14th c.) 
a(c)cusour (mod. Fr. accusenr):—OFr. acusor, acus- 
cor:—L.accusadtor-em: see ACCUSATOR. Subseq.sup- 
planted by or altered to accuser, with native sufhx 
-ER: see -OR, -oUR.] The early form of AccusEn. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 5422 Many accusers bar sal be 
pan .. Fiften maneres of accusours sere. ¢ 1385 CiaucEeR 
Leg. G. W. Prol. 353 For in your court is many a losengeour, 
And many a queinte totoler accusour. 1413 Lypc. Py/er. 
Sowle (1483) 1. viii. 5 The accusours haue fyrst place and 
tyme of audyence. 1494 FABYAN vi. cxcill. 197 [He] shulde 
forfayte a certayne peny, wherof y* one half shuld fall to 
the accusour. 


Accustom (akv‘stom), v. Forms: 5 acustum(e, 
5-6 acustom(e, 6 accustome, 6- accustom. [a. 
OFr. acostume-r, later acoustumer, accoustumer 
(mod. Fr. accoutumer) f.d to + costume, coustume:— 
late L. cést#ma:—earlier céstidiem:—cl. L. con- 
suetidinem Custom. Thevb. accostimare was prob- 
ably already in use in late pop. L. The prefix a- 
was refashioned as ac- after L. in 14th c.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make (a thing) customary, habitual, 
usual, or familiar; to practise habitually. Most 
common in the passive, fo be accustomed: to be 
made customary, to be practised habitually. Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 74 Angre the not sod- 
eynly, for if thou acustume it, it wolle tourne ones to thy 
harmes. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéssart I. cliit. 182 [He] was 
made cardynall.. by authoritie of a bull fro the pope, the 
which hadde nat be acustomed ther before. 1567 7rita/ of 
Treasure in Hazl. Deds/. 111.265 Hypocrites accustom the 
like, day by day. 1593 Martowe Dido ww. ili. (1700) 416 
Such ceremonious thanks, As parting friends accustom on 
the shore. 1650 VENNER An Advert. 370 It were much 
better to abate and attemper their bloud by fasting .. than 
to accustome the opening ofa vein, 1768 BLACKSTONE Corn, 
III. 88 Whether such tithes be due and accustomed... can- 
not be determined in the ecclesiastical court. 
tb. To use (a thing) customarily or habitually ; 


to frequent asa customer. Oés. rare exc. in pa.pple. 

1690 [Sce under AccusToMED, 2.] 1852 THACKERAY Esmond 
(1876) 1. xiv. 126 An house used by the military in his time as 
a young man, and accustomed by his Lordship ever since. 


+2. intr. (refl. pron. suppressed). To become fa- 
miliar, go or act familiarly. To accustom fo: to 
resort to, frequent ; to accustom z7/A4: to consort 


or cohabit with. Ods. 

1567 Mapter Greene Forest 101 All those sea fishes which 
accustome to Aquitania. 1670 Mitton //ist. Brit, Wks. 1738 
II. 33 We with the best man accustom openly ; you with the 
basest commit private adulteries. : : 

3. To habituate, familiarize (a person or thing Zo (zz, 
into, for, with obs.) something, or fo do something . 

1478 Liber Nigerin Pegge’s Curialia Misc. 86 It (the office 
of Barber to the king] hath been much accustomed to one or 
two well known officers. 1490 Caxton £xeydos vii. 31 [They] 
dyd alle other thynges whiche is acustumed to be doon by- 
twene neyghbours and good frendes. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. Xxxv. ii, Bulwarkes about accustomed for warre. 1535 
CoverpDace Ecclus. xxiii. g Let not thy mouth be accustomed 
with swearinge (1611 Accustome not thy mouth to swear- 
ing). 1586 Let. to Earle of Leycester, etc. 14, | haue not ac- 
customed my tongue to be an instrunient of untrueth, 1§92 
Hyrpe tr. Vives, Instr. Chr. Woman B. iij. What thing so- 
ever they have beene accustomed in before, they doe the 
same afterward. 1664 Eve.yn Sy/za 19 The incomparable 
use of this noble Tree for shade and delight, into whatever 
Figure you will accustom them. 1756 Berke Subd § B. Whs 


ACCUSTOM. 


I. 160 When we can accustom our eyes to it [danger], a great 
deal ofthe apprehension vanishes. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters 
I. 11.1. ii, § 2. 50 The ear is not accustomed to exercise con- 
stantly its functions of hearing ; it is accustomed to stillness, 


b. ref. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour, avj. It shalle be to yow a 
lyght thyrg yfyeaccustomme yowtherin, 1561 T. N[orTox] 
Cakzin’s Inst. i. 182 We should accustome vs with much 
abasing of our selues, reuerently to looke vp vnto the 
mightinesse of god. 1585 Anr. SANDYS Serv, (1841) 172 If 
we accustom ourselves with sinning. . our custom will wax 
to be our nature. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le??. 1. 
xxxii. 112, I cannot enough accustom myself to this fashion 
to find any beauty in it. 1754 Eart or Cuatuam Le?t. fo 
Nephew v. 39 Towards servants, never accustom: yourself to 
rough and passionate language. .J/od, She soon accustomed 
herself to her new surroundings. 

te. intr. (from ref.) ‘To be wont, to use, to have 


the habit so do something. Ods. 

1571 JEwEL on 1 Tess. iv. 6 (r6r1) 78 The mouth that ac- 
custometh to lie slaieth the soule. 160z Carew Cornwall 
27b, Some accustomed to burne it on heapes in pits at the 
cliffe side. 1649 Mitton Evkouokd. Pref., Kings, who ever 
have accustom'd from the cradle to use thir will onely as thir 
right hand. 1668 Everyn J/em. (1857) 111. 209 Those, there- 
fore, who.. accustom to wash their heads, instead of pow- 
dering, would doubtless find the benefit of it. ; 

d. fass. To be habituated, to be in the habit, to 


be wont or used. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B8b, The 
auncient Romayn historiens were not accustomed to write 
the lyues of the Emperours fathers. 1611 Biste Fer. xiii. 23 
Then may ye also doe good, that are accustomed to doe euill. 
1788 Reiw Active Powers 1. vit. 530 We are accustomed to 
call the first the cause, and the last the effect. 1846 Mitt 
Logic u. v. § 6(1868) 269 Were we not well accustomed to see 
the sun and moon move. ; 

+Accu'stom, sJ. Obs. [f.thevb.] Custom, habit, 
habituation. 

1523 SKELTON Garland of Laurel 64 The accustome and 
usage Of auncient poetis. 1533 BELLENDENE Livy (1822) 66 
And now, be lang accustum, [he] has perfttelie lernit all the 
Romane lawis, 1538 Leann /¢i. V.§8. 56 Hoele.. by 
auncient Avcustume was wont to give the Bagge of the 
Sylver Harpe to the best Harper of North Waiys. 1645 
Mitton Tefrach. (1851) 171 Tribonian defines Matrimony a 
conjunction of man and woman containing individual accus- 
tom of life. 

+Accu'stomable, a. Ods. [f. AccusTom v. + 
-ABLE.] Usually practising or practised ; habitual, 
usual, customary, wonted. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 375 He also made... punysshement for all 
accustomable great swerers. 1538 LatimER Servo. & Kem. 
(1845) 394 The rest I commit to your accustomable goodness. 
1577-87 Harrison Eg. (1877) 1. 11. xiii. 260 The prince dooth 
.. loose nothing of his duties accustomable to be paid. 1625 
tr. Gonsalvius’s Span. Jnqiuis. 65 The Jayler commeth to 
visite his prisoners at his accustomable houres. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Man. i. vii. 201 Animals even of the same 
Original .. be diversified by accustomable residence in one 
Climate. 1741 T. Ropinson Gavelkind iv. 39 The accustom- 
able and actual Partition. 

Accustomably (ak»stamabli), adv. arch. [f. 
prec. +-L¥%.] Inamanner conformable to custom ; 
customarily, habitually, usually, ordinarily. 

c1450 Chester Pl.1. 5 You, bowchers of this citie The storie 
of Sathan, that Christe woulde needes tempte, Set out as ac: 
costamablie have yee. 1494 F'anyan vu. 344 Excepte ii. tunne 
of wyne, which the Kyng accustomably had of euery shyp 
commynge from Burdeaux. c1sq0 Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I.153 When the childe was not accustomablie seene 
the suspicion might easlie arrise. 1576 LamparpE Perams. 
Kent (1826) 95 Pride is a fault that accustomably followeth 
prosperitie. 1655 Batty Life of Fisher xxii. 203 The shirt of 
haire (which accustomably he wore on his back), 1725 CoTrs 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. \.u. ni. 45 To pay what was accustom- 
ably due for them. 1806 J. Pytcues in Monthly Mag. 
XXII. 209 The word is accustomably written with a d by all 
authors. 

+ Accu'stomance. Oés.; also ac(c)ustum- 
aunce. [a. OFT. acostumance, acoustumaunce, acc-, 
f. acostumer: see AccusTom and -aNcE.] Custom- 
ary use or practice ; custom, habit. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer /fous of Fame 28 Or ellis by dysordynaunce 
Of naturell acustumaunce [z.7. accustumaunce, accustom. 
aunce, accustomance], 1483 Caxton Ca‘Zo b iij b, Oftentymes 
they inclyne or bowen to such playes byacustumance, 1603 
Hoi.ann Plutarch’s Mor. 1213 Exercise and accustomance 
to sobriety, temperance and continency. 1660 Boyte New 
Exp. Phys.-Mech. Digr. 375 By accustomance, some Men may 
bring themselves to support the want of Air a pretty while. 
1690 — Chr. Virtuoso1. 103 An Accustomance of endcavour- 
ing to give Clear Fxplications of the Phanomena of Nature. 

+ Accu'stomarily, az. Ods. [f. Accustom- 
ARY a. +-LY2,] Usually, customarily. 

1662 II. More Antid. agt. Ath. Pref. Gen. 11 (1712) A tena- 
cious adhesion to what has accustomarily been received. 
a 1689 CLEVELAND (J.) Go on, rhetorick, and expose the 
peculiar eminency which you accustomarily marshal before 
logick to publick view. 

Accustomary (4kustomari), a. arch. [f. Ac- 
CUSTOM sé.+-ARY representing an analogically 
formed late L. *accdstiimarius, whence also OFr. 
acostumier.| Usual, customary. 

1541 Covernatr The old Faith Wks. 1844 1. Prol. 3 The ac- 
customary goodncss of God. 1654S1r A.Coxaine tr. Loredano, 
Dianea 1.1.71 Vhe Armenians .. demanded the obedience 
accustomary to the Sea. 1662 If. Morr Antid. agt. Ath. 
(1712)1.1.9 They that adhere to Religion in a mere super- 
stitious and accustomary way .. easily turn Atheists. 1755 
Macens /:ss. [usur. 1. 428 The accustomary Methods of 
such dealings wherein we were respectively engaged. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Sept. 273 At length came bed-time, and the 
accustomary little speeches. 
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+Accu'stomate, f7/.a. Ods. [f. AccusToM + 
-ATE1] as if ad. late L. *accastimatus, cf.It. accostu- 
mato, Pg. acostumato, OF r. acostumeé.] Accustomed, 


habituated, wonted. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 552 After noone were proclamacyons made 
in accustumat placis of the cytie. 1533 BELLENDENE Livy 
(1822) n. 108 Thair wes certane public sacrifices quhilkis war 
accustumate to be done alanerlie be kingis. @ 1568 Cover- 
DALE Fruztful Less. Wks. 1844 I. 205 Long accustomate 
doing of virtuous deeds. 

+ Accustoma‘tion. 04s. rare—}. [n. of ac- 
tion f. OFr. acostume-r, late L. *accostimad-re: see 
-aTIOoN.] The action of rendering habitual; the 


habitual practice or use, 

1605 Narrat. Bloudy Murthers of Sir J. Fitz (1860) 14 [He] 
stoutly persevered in the accustimation of his former breaches 
of all commendable carriage. 


Accustomed (akv'stamd), 7//.a. [f. Accustom 
v.+-ED.] The pple. has all the const. of the vb. 
1. Made customary, practised habitually ; wonted, 


used ; customary, habitual, usual. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour aib, They had neyther drede 
ne shame, so moche were they endurate and acustomed. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 258/1 He sent an Aungel acustomed whiche 
shewed to her to fore the demonstraunce of hir departyng. 
1s8s5 App. Sanpys Sev. (1841) 349 He left them to be 
devoured with pestilence, with hunger, and with the sword, 
the accustomed instruments of his wrath. 1600 SHAks. 
A.Y.L.11.v.4 The common executioner Whose heart th’ 
accustom’d sight of death makes hard. 1684 Bunyan Péleriit 
u.75 They had prepared for them a Lamb, with the accus- 
tomed Sauce belonging thereto. '1776 Gispon Decl. § F. 1. 
341 He used the victory with his accustomed inoderation. 
1819 SHettey Kos. & Helen'142 The accustomed nightingale 
still broods On her accustomed bough. 1876 Miss Brappon 
Josh, Hagg. Dau. V1, 28 They had both grown accustomed 
to the half light of the wood by this time, and saw each 
other’s faces very clearly. 

+2. Frequented by customers. Odés. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. mmdcxt. 4 The Bull-Inn in Fenny-Strat- 
ford..a well Accustomed Inn, is to be Lett ready Fur- 
nished. 176r Smottett Gil Blas (1802) 1 un. vii. 171 here I 
got a place..in a well accustomed shop, much frequented 
on account of the neighbourhood of the church. 1772 
Graves Spiritual Quixote 1x. vi. (D.) [He] observed to my 
landlord that his seemed to be a well-accustomed house, 

Accustomedly (akz'stamdli), a/v. [f. prec. 
+-uY2,.] In an accustomed manner; usually, cus- 
tomarily. 

1615 Sanvys Trav. 248 About mid-day, when for certaine 
houres it accustomedly forbeareth to flame. 

Accustomedness (akz'stomdnés). [f. Accus- 
TOMED a@+-NEss.] The quality or fact of being ac- 
customed or customary; wontedness, habituation. 

1661 K. W. Couf. Charact. (1860) 42 Through his continual 
use and accustomednesse to.. coin new words he makes 
no conscience of breaking oatns. 1869 Ruskin Queen of the 
Alr §137 It is the habit of all modesty to love the con- 
stancy and ‘solemnity,’ or, literally, ‘accustomedness,’ of 
law. 1876 Mrs. Rinpett Adove Suspicion V1. xii. 283 His 
Lordship stepped, with an air of dignified accustomedness 
.. into the carriage. 


+Accustomer. Ods. [f. Accustom v.+-En], 
or a.OFr. acostumier, acustiumiter :—late L. *accds- 
timarius, {. costtima: see AccUsToM v.] ?A col- 
lector of customs. (So in OFr.) 

1538 Letann /#ix. 1]. $7.97 The Accustumer of Bridge- 


water hath translatid this Place to a right goodly and 
pleasant dwelling house. F 

Accustoming (akzstamin), v/. sb. [f. Accus- 
TOM 2. + -INGL.] 

41. The action of making oneself familiar with, 
using, practising, consorting. Ods. 

1567 Mapitet Greene Forest 25 Brought to it by evill 
accustoming, [thou] giue:t consent, and, so wonne, dost 
becken at it. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 235 Their 
people with small accostoming understand the Liturgies 
well enough. 1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) iii. 27 They who 
have liv’d most loosely by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most succesfull in their matches. 

2. The action of habituating or familiarizing. 
Now always gerundial. 

1617 Hieron IVs. II. 340 Now the accustoming of the 
tongue to euill speech is like the poysoning of the well. 
Mod, By accustoming one’s eyes gradually to the light. 


Accustrement, obs. form of AccOoUTREMENT. 

Accyde, -ie, -ye, variants of Accipi£, Os. sloth. 

Ace (Z's). Forms: 3-6 as, 4-6 aas, ais, ase, 6- 
ace, 7/7. aces; in 4-5 aas. [a. Fr. as :—L. as unity, 
a unit, (said to be a. Tarentine ds, for Gr. eis one). 
In OF r. popularly restricted to the side of the dice 
marked with o:e pip.] 

1. Ome at dice, or the side of the die marked 
with one pip or point, and counting as one ; after- 
wards extended to cards, dominos, etc., and mean- 
ing the throw of ove, or the card, etc. so reckoned. 
Ambs ace, the first connexion in which the word 
occurs in Eng. (OFr. 12th c. amédes as), both aces; 
deuce ace (OF r.) two aces, at one throw (now taken 
as deux +ace=2and 1; so trey ace, syce ace, ctc.) 


c1300 [See under 2.] 1566 Upatt Royster Doyster mi. iii. 
(1847) 45, I wyll he here with them, ere ye can say trey ace. 
1611 Suaks. Cymé, n. iii. 3 Your Lordship is the most patient 
nian in losse, the most coldest that euer turn’d vp Ace. 1650 
Surerwoop, Tocastambes-ace, Maireambezatz. 1656 Horns 
Lib. Necess.& Chance (1841) 41 This will be yet clearer by con- 
sidering his own instance of casting ambs-ace, though it par- 


-ACEAN. 


take more ofcontingency than of freedom. 1680 Cotton Comp. 
Gamester in Singer Hist. Play. Cards 336 If you put in your 
dice so that two fives or two fours lie a-top, you fave in the 
bottom turned up two two's, or two treys; so if six and an 
ace a-top, a six and an ace at bottom. 1880 Boy’s Own Bk. 
619 The dice are perfect cubes, marked with dots from one to 
six .. one is called ace, two deuce, three éré (or ¢vois), four 
guatre, five cingue, and six size. 

b. At cards. 

I More Debell. Salem & Byzance Wks. 1 55/2, | am 
as ae of this game. . as he that hath iii. ce eae 
c1sgo Harrincton Warcus at Primero in Singer Hist. Play. 
Cards 253 For either Faustus prime is with three knaves, 
Or Marcus never can encounter right, Yet drew two aces. 
1594 Prat Fewell-house 11, 42 Carefull schollers will find 
some of these helpes, as good as the Ace of heartes in their 
wrighting; heedelesse Drones will scarce make the Ace of 
Diamondes of the best meanes. 1676 ETHEREDGE Aan of 
Mode 1. i. (1684) 18 She loves nothing So well as a black 
Ace. 1741 Ricnarpson /’amela (1824) 1.187 By the ace [in 
whist] I have always thought the laws of the land denoted; 
and as the ace is above the king or queen, and wins them, I 
think the law should be thought so too, 1853 Lyzton J/y 
Novel 1. xii. 47 The unfortunate adversary has led up to ace 
king knave—with two other trumps. Squire takes the Par- 
son’s ten with his knave, and plays out ace king. 

ce. A point at racqucts, lawn-tennis, etc. 

2. fig. a. As the ace at dice was the lowest or 
worst number, ace was frequently used for bad luck, 
misfortune, loss. sf. in awmébs ace and deuce ace 
the lowest possible throw, and hence, naught, worth- 
lessness, nothing. b. But in some games at cards, 
the ace is the most valuable, and hence the ‘ace of 


men’ the perfection or highest. See also AMBS-ACE. 
¢1300 Harrowing of Hella: Stille bethou, Sathanas! The 
ys fallen ambes aas, c1386 Cuaucer Monkes 7.583 (Sizx-t. 
670) Empoysoned of thin oughne folk thou were; Thyn sis 
fortune is torned into an aas. [Lamnsd. as.] ¢1386 — J/ax 
of Lawes T.26 Youre bagges beth nat fuld with ambes aas, 
But with sys synk, that renneth on your chaunce. [z.7. as, 
ais.) 1481 Caxton Reynard the Foxe 62 A pylgrym of deux 
aas. 1787 Burns (Chamb.) 74 My heart-warm love to guid 
auld Glen, The ace and waie o’ honest men. ; ; 

3. jig. A single point, a minute portion, a jot, 
particle, or atom. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 170/2, I will not muche 
sticke with you for one ace better. 1579 Tomson Ca/vin's 
Serm. on Tim. 13/2 Such as did their best to be an ace 
above Timothie. 1586 J. Hooker Giraldus’s Hist. Tred. in 
Holinshed 11. 95/1 [He] determined to go an ase beyond 
his fellows, in betraieng the castell to the gouernor. 1587 
GascoiGne Steele Glass Epil. 42 Better looke off than looke 
an ace too farre. 1598 tr. Zerence, Eun.in. i, Did I tell 
thee how I tooke a young man down an ace lower at 
Rhodes? 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. Democr. (1651) 9, 1 may 
peradventure be an ace before thee. 1652 CuLrerrer Exg. 
Phys. Ext, (1809) 165 The root spreadeth like the other, 
neither will it yield to its fellow one ace of bitterness. 1737 
Dragon of Wantley in Aguar. Naturalist (1858) 355 The 
Corporation worshipful He valued not an ace. 

To bate an ace: To abate a jot or tittle, to 
make the slightest abatement. 

21609 Proverb in Camden Rev, (1623) 293 Bate me an ace, 
quoth Bolton. 1616 Englishmen for my Money u. ti. in Haz. 
Dodst, X. 504 Yet a man may want of his will, and bate an 
ace of his wish. a 1638 MevE Parafhr. on 2 Peter iii.g God 
would not bate them an ace of the judgment they had 
merited. 1676 Marvett 1/7. Sutirke Wks. 1875 1V.60 The 
exposer has not bated him an ace, 41733 Nortn Lives of 
NVorths (1826) II]. 323 Bating him that ace, he was truly a 
great man. . 

Within an ace of: On the very point of, within 
a hair’s breadth of. 

@1704 T. Brown Lett. Wks. 1730 1. 184, I was within an ace 
of being talked to death. 1711 Pore Let?é. (1736) V. 112, I 
was within an ace of meeting you. 1824 W.Irvinc Zales of 
Trav. 11. 43, | came within an ace of making my fortune. 
1880 J/anch. Guard. Oct. 30, A conspiracy to restore the 
Throne, was within an ace of being carried into execution. 

4. Attrib. ace-point: the first of the points or 
divisions of the tables in backgammon. 

1880 Loy’s Own Bk., Backg. 619 The men move towards 
their ace-points .. white counts round from the ace-point of 
black, and black counts round from the ace-point of white. 

“| Ace is in many dialects pronounced yace, yas, 
yess, whence in the following: O ace, a curious 
spelling of OyEz! or O yes! with plural O’s ace for 
Oyezes. 

1635 Bratuwait Arcadian Princesse ii. 196 Having first 
commanded Cletor, the Pretorian Cryer, with three O's ace 
to comniand silence. 

-acea, L. suffix, pl. neut. of -dcews, comp. adj. 
formative ( =-dc-+e-2s)= belonging to, of the nature 
of: see -AcEous. The analogy of a few words in L., 
as gallindceus, has been followed in the extensive 
use of this ending (in neuter pl. agreeing with avz- 
malia understood) to form names of classes or 
orders of animals, like Crzestacea crusty or shell- 
coated animals, Céfacea animals of the nature of 
the whale (céfzs). These are collective plurals ; the 
sing. is supplied by crustaceous animal, crustacean. 

-acee, L. suffix, pl. fem. of -@cezs, as above. The 
analogy of 1.. words like herbdaceus, rosaceus, viol- 
aceus, hordeaceus has been followed in the unlimited 
use of this ending (in fem. pl., sc. f/antac) to form 
collective names of orders or families of plants, as 
Rosaceae, Geraniaceac, Algaceae, Graminaceae, etc. 

-acean, comp. adj. (or sb.) formative, f. L. -ace- 
us+-AN, Asan adj.=-aceous; asa sb. it supplies a 


ACEDIAMINE. 


sing. to collective plurals in -acea, as a crustacean = 
a crustaceous (animal), one of the Crustacea. 
Acediamine (x‘s¢dai‘Amain). Chew. [f. Ack- 
(mic] + Dramine.] An amine of composition 
C.N,H.= (H,O)C | = Ni 
diamine, or Methyl-methenyl-diamine, derived from 
two molecules of ammonia in one of which H, in 
the other H, are replaccd collectively by the trivalent 
radical Ethenyl (C,H,)’”. 
1877 Watts Fownes' Chen, 11. 225. 
+ Acedy. Obs. rare. [ad. L, acédia, a. Gr, den- 
Sia heedlessness, sluggishness, torpor, 1. of state f. 
a priv. +«95-os care, concern, «75-opa: Thecd. A 
later derivative of thc word which gave the very 
common ME. Accip1£, q.v.] Torpor, stupor. 
1623 Br. Hart Sevm. v. 140 Though the mind be _ suff- 
ciently convinced cf the necessity or profit of a good act; 


yet forthe tediousness annexed to it, ina dangerous spiritual 
acedy, it insensibly slips away from it. 


Aceldama. [a. ‘AvcAdaya, the Gr. repre- 
sentation of an Aramaic phrase, Chal. x01 92n, 
Syr. bx N93)’ dhe damé the field of blood.} The 


name given to the field in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
purchased with the blood-money received and re- 
linquished by Judas Iscariot. Hence fg. A field of 


bloodshcd, a scene of slaughter or butchery. 

1382 Wycuir Acts i. 19 Thilke feeld was clepid Achildemak 
{1388 Acheldemak] in the langage of hem, that is the feeld 
of blood, 16xx /é¢. That field is called in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field of blood. a 1658 
CLEVELAND Content (1687) 38 In this dark way Of Death, 
this Scarlet-streak’d Aceldama, 1658 R. Franck North. Meni. 
(1821) 20 Are not the nations about us like an acaldemy of 
blood, that darkens the air? 174z Younc Night 7h, vi. 103 
Love Divine, Which lifts us.. From earth's aceldama, this 
field of blood. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc, Wks, 1. 22 What 
an Aceldama, what a field of blood Sicily has been in an- 
tient times. 1859 De Quincey The Czsars Wks. X.175 All 
brought their etnites of beauty or deformity to these vast 
aceldamas of Rome. 

Acele, variant of A-SEAL v. Ods. to seal. 


Acenaphthene (:s‘nx'fpin). Chem. [f. Acz- 
[t1c] + NAPHTHENE.] A compound substance of the 
; , or naph- 


GC 
Naphthalene group, C,; Hy»,=Cie H.< é HI 
2 


thalene with two atoms of H replaced by divalent 


ethene (C,H,)”. 
2877 Watts Fozunes' Chem. 11. 581 Acenaphthene .. crys- 
tallises from fusion in flat prisms, from alcohol in long needles. 


Acenaphthylene (x's‘nx'fpilin). Chem. [f. 
-Acg[TIC] + NAPHTHA + -YL = base + -ENE = deriva- 
tive.} A compound substance of the naphthalene 


also called Evhenyt- 


CH ; 
group, C,,H,, =C,H.< Oy? having two atoms of 


H less than Acenaphthene, whence it is derived. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chein. 11.582 Acenaphthylene is formed 
by passing the vapour of acenaphthene over gently heated 
lead oxide. It..crystallises in yellow tables .. its picric 
acid compound forms yellow needles. 


Acenne, early f. AKENNE v. Oés. to bring forth. 

Acent, obsolete form of ASSENT sé. and v. 

Acentric (asentrik), a. Geom. [f. Gr. duevtp-os 
without centre + -1¢.] Destitute of a centre. 


1852 Grecory Solid Geom. (ed. 2) 77 Acentric Surfaces: 
the general equation to these may be put in the form .. 


Aceose, early form of AcHoosEv. Obs. to select. 
-aceous (é!‘fas), compd. adj. formative f. L. -ace-us, 
-@, -um, of the nature of, (f. d- + -¢-25, -¢-a, -¢-21m, 
see -EOUS) +-0US, favoured by the formal resem- 
blance of the compd. Eng. -ace-ous to the simple 
L, -de-us of the nom. masc. Of extensive use in 
Nat. Hist., where it supplies adjectives, Eng. in 
form, to the nouns in -dcea, -dccae, as celaccous, 
cruslaccous, teslaccous, rosaceous, ranunculaceous, 
Papilionaccous ; also in other words, as setaceous, 
creltaceous, carbonaceous, saponaccous, argillaceous, 
cortaceous, herbaceous, membranaccous, etc. Only 
a few of these represent actual L. words in -dceus, 
the majority being purely modem and analogical. 
+ Acephal, a. and sé. Ods. rare; also asephal. 
(a. Fr. acephale,ad.late L.acephal-us: see ACEPHALI.] 
A. adj. Having no head or chief ;= ACEPHALOUS. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xx.167 There is ane vthir sort of veyris 
callit battellis asephales, that is, quhen the pepil gadris to- 
giddir in ane grit conuentione but the autorite of the superior. 
B.sé. A (supposed) headless animal ; = ACEPHALAN. / 
1607 TorseL. Four-footed Beasts (1673) 9 The West region 
of Lybia and Ethiopia have great store of Cynocephals, 


Babouns, and \cephals, beasts without a head, whose eyes 
and mouth are in their breasts, 


| Acephala (asefala), sd. p/. Zool. [late L. ace- 
phala, a. Gr. dxépada adj. neut. pl.=headless (sc. 
animatlia).| Name given (by Lamarck) to one of the 
two great divisions of Molluscs. The sing. is sup- 
plied by AcEPHAL or more commonly ACEPHALAN. 

1847 Carpenter Zool, §876 The Conchiferous Acephala, 
with scarcely an exception, have bivalve shells. 1863 LYELL 
Antig. Man xxii. 442 A greater number of acephala or 


lamellibranchiate bivalves could be identified with living 
species than of gasteropods. 
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Acephalan (asc falan), a. and sé. [f. prec. -ax.] 

1. adj. Of or pertaining to the AcEritaLa. 

Mod, An animal of the acephalan type... One skilled in 
acephalan zoology. 

2. sb. An animal of the division ACEPHALA, 

1856 Woopwarp J/an. Mollusca 49 Viviparous reproduc- 
tion... appears to take place in the acephalans. 

|| Acephali (Ase falai), sd. p/. [late L. (Isid.) pl. 
of acephal-us a. Gr. deépad-os headless, f. é priv. + 
«epad-7y head.) 

1. Nat, Hist, (Imaginary) men or animals with- 
out heads. 

1600 Asp. Appot Youu/: 209 Some such things were talked of, 
Acephali, neu without heads, Cynocephali, men with heads 
like to dogs. 1753 CHamuers Cyc, Sufp.s.v. Though the 
existence of a nation of Acephali be ill warranted. 

2. Eccl. Hist. A name applied to various Christian 
sects or bodies, from the want of a chief or leader, 
from acknowledging no carthly hcad, or from rejec- 
tion of episcopal jurisdiction. 

1625 A. Git Sacr. Philos. ii. 195 The heresies concerning 
the proprieties of the Mediator .. The Acephali or headlesse, 
because they had neither bishops, nor priests. 164z Jrr. 
Taytor £piscopacie (1647) 333 Why are they called Acephali? 
Nicephorus gives this reason, and withall a very particular 
account of their heresy .. They refused to live under Bishops. 
1707 Piunttiprs, Acephali, a sort of Hereticks, whose first 
Ring-leader is unknown. Acephali Sacerdotes, Priests that 
own no Bishop over them, Independent Ministers. 1751 
CuambBers Cyc/. s.v. The name Acephali is sometimes ap- 
plied to such priests, or bishops, as are exempted from the 
discipline and jurisdiction of their ordinary bishop or pa- 
triarch, 

+3. Eng. Hist. ‘Certain Levellers that acknow- 
ledg’d no lead or Superiour, mention’d in the 
Laws of K. Henry I” Phillips 1707. 

1721 Baitey (as in Puitrips}). @1824 D'Israeii Cur. Liter. 
(1866) 448/2 That party which as far back as in the laws of our 
Henry I, are designated by the odd descriptive term: of Aceph- 
ali, a people without heads, the strange equality of levellers. 

+ Acepha-lian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. pree. + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the ecclesiastical sect or party 
of the ACEPHALI. 

B. s. A member of this sect. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 Art.(1607) 54 Detestable therefore is the 
error of the Acephalians, who denied the properties of the 
two natures in Christ. mye 

+ Acephalisis, akephalisis, J. rare—'. 
{Gr. in form, as if n. of action, f. a vb.* d«épadi(- 
ew, f. dxépad-os headless.) Headlessness. 

1611 Speep /fist. Gt, Brit. ix. x. 20 King Edward .. would 
not neglect the aduantage of this Akephalisis, or want of a 
knowne head in Scotland, 

+ Ace‘phalist. Obs. rare. [f. dxepad-os +-I87.] 
One who professes the doctrines of the (Ecclesias- 
tical) dcephali; one who acknowledges no head or 
superior. 

_ 1659 Gaupen Eccl, Angl. Susp. 464, 1 ask these Acephal- 
ists, who will indure no head but that on their own shoulders, 
whether the City of London is worse governed, because it 
hath a Lord Maior among and above the Aldermen and 
Common Councel. 1696 Prituirs, Acephalists, a sort of 
Hereticks, whose first founder is unknown; also Vagabond 
Clergymen, having neither King nor Bishop for their Head. 

Ace‘phalite. [f. med. L. acephalita f. acephal- 
us: see -1TE.] =ACEPHALIST. Applied to various 
sects in Eccl. Hist. 

Acephalocyst (Ase‘falosist). [ad. mod. L. 
acephalocystis, {. Gr. dxépad-os headless + cvat-ts 
bladder.] A headless bladder-worm ; a name ap- 
plied by Laennec to the group of parasitic worms 
known as hydatids. They are now ascertained to 
be the immature form (/arva or scolex) of one of 
the tapeworms (7aeniadac), which, when it has 
quitted the egg, finds its way from the intestine to 
the liver or other solid organ of its host, and there 
enlarges into a globular cyst, while the head is 
inverted so as not to appear externally. 

1836 Topp Cyct, Anat. §& Phys. 11.116/1 The Acephalocyst is 
an organized being, consisting ofa globular bag.. The young 
Acephalocysts are developed between the layers of the 
parent cyst. 1839 /éid. 111. 196/1 ‘The Entozoa met with in 
the human liver are hydatids or acephalocysts. 1862 FULLER 
Dis. Lungs 307 In all instances in which acephalocysts are met 
with in the lungs, the issue of the case is extremely doubtful. 

Acephalocystic (Ase:falo,sistik), 2. [f. prec. + 
-1C.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, acephalocysts. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V. 26/1 Every thing that is 
known of the acephalocystic productions seems to point to 
the view that they are all nearly allied. 

Acephalous (ise‘fales), a. [f. Fr. acéphale or 
late L. acephal-us (a. Gr. dxépados) + -ous.] 

I. Without the head, headless. 

1731 BaiLey,vol. I, Acephalous, without ahead. 1753 CHam- 
BERS Cycl. Supp. Some inodern travellers still pretend to find 
Acephalous people in America. 1774 Cooverin Phil, Trans. 
LXV. 311, I take the liberty to remit you an account of the 
delivery of avery curious acephalous monster. 1836-9 ‘opp 
Cycl, Anat. & Phys. \1.219/2 In the trueacephalous feetus the 
bones of the face.. are ofcourse wanting. 1846 Grote Greece 
I. 1. xvi. 592 Without the ancestorial god the whole pedigree 
would have become not only acephalous, but also worthless 
and uninteresting. 1854 BapHam Prose Halieutics 391 With 
so strong an inducement for fishmongers to decapitate con- 
gers, acephalous specimens would probably be.. common. 

2. Having or recognizing no governing head or 
chief. 


ACEROSE. 


1751 Cuambers Cyc?, s.v., Acephalous, ina figurative sense is 
more frequently applied 10 persons destitute of a leader, or 
chief... We find a great number of canons of council. . against 
Acephalous clerks. 1857 Sir F. Patcrave //ist. Norm. 4 
Eng. 11. 324 Regality was the organic element of the coin- 
monwealth .. an acephalous body politic was inconceivable. 
1858 Grapstonr //omer 1. 502 ‘The acephalous state of 
the Elian division of the army. 1875 Stupps Const. //ist. 
II. xv. 267 The tendency to division was strengthened by the 
acephalous condition of the Courts. 

3. Zool. Having no part of the body specially 
organized as a head or scat of the brain and special 
senscs. Alcephalous Molluscs = ACEPHALA, 

1741 Cuamsers CycZ, s.v., Acephalous worms, or what are 
supposed such, are frequent. 1835 Kiruy //adé. & /ust. Anime. 
I. 1x. 268 The acephalous or bivalve Molluscans. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys, 1. 166/2 ‘The mouth ..in the acephalons 
annelida isdirected forwards. 1879 CarPeNTER Mental Physi- 
ology 1. ii. § 49. 49 ‘The two primary divisions of the [Mol- 
luscous] series, —the cephalous and the acephalous. 

4. Sol. {leadless, with the natural hcad aborted 


or cut off. 

1880 Gray Bot, Tex!-Bk. 393. 

5. Wanting the beginning, as an imperfeet manv- 
script; wanting the first syllable or foot of the 
verse, said esp. of a hexamcter beginning with a 
short syllable. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Acephalus is used in poetry 
for a verse which is lame or defective, by wanting a be- 
ginning. 1841 De Quincey Ahet, 403 (1860) A false or 
acephalous structure of sentence. 

Acerate (x'séreit), Chem. [mod. f. L. acer 
maple +-aTE4.) A salt of aceric acid. 


_ 1847 Craic, Aceric acid exists in the juice of the maple tree, 
in the shape of an acerate of lime. 

Acerb (asi-1b), z. [ad. L. acerb-us harsh to the 
taste ; cf. mod. Fr. acerbe.] Sour, with an addition 
of bitterness or astringency, as unripe fruit ; also 
Jig. sharp and harsh, 

1657 Phys. Dict., Acerb, sowr or sharp. 1661 R. Lovett 
Anim. & Min., Some are austere and acerb.. as rosted 
quinces, wardens, services. 175: CHAmMbers Cycd.s.v., Physi- 
cians usually make Acerb an intermediate savour between 
acid, austere, and bitter. 1766 Lee in Phil. Trans. LV1. 96 
Three drams ofa gummy substance intensely bitter and acerb. 
1873 Mrs. Witney Ofher Girds (1876) xviii. 241 A kindlier 
touch to her antitheses than pertained to those of that acerb 
damsel. 

Acerbate (As51bét), p//. a. ad. L. acerbat-us 
pa. pple. of acerba-re to embitter; see prec. and 
-ATE4,] Embittered, exasperated ; severe. 

1869 Echo 16 Sept. 1/3 The very faults of a fat man are less 
acerbate than those of other people. 

Acerbate (x'ssibe!t),v. [f. L. acerdat- ppl. stem 
of acerba-re to embitter ; f. acerd-us bitter, harsh.] 
To sour or embitter ; usually fg. to exasperate. 

[731 In Baiey, vol. 11. 1818 In Toppn.q.) 1845 Lyttox 
Zanont Ep. Ded., The ignoble jealousy and the sordid strife 
which degrade and acerbate the ambition of Genius. 1862 
a. Trottore orth A mer. 1.86 The Canadians.. have been 
vexed and acerbated by the braggadocio of the Northern 
States, 

Acerbic (asa-ibik), @. rare. [f. L. acerb-us +-10.] 
Of a sour, harsh, or severe character. 

1865 North Brit. Daily Mail 4 Dec., Exaggerated notions 
are entertained now-a-days regarding the gloomy acerbic 
nature of Sabbath observance among the ancient Jews. 

Acerbity (Aso ubiti). (a. Fr. acerdite, ad. L. 
acerbilat-em, n. of quality f. acerd-us ACERB.] 

1. Sourness of tastc, mingled with bitterness or 
astringency ; harshness, roughness of tastc. 

1611 Corcr., Acerbiié: Acerbitie, sharpnesse, sournesse. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 113 By reason of their acerbity, 
they are soone offensiue to the teeth. @1735 ARBUTHNOT 
Aliments, in Philol. Anglic., Fruit, especially unripe fruit, 
has a degree of acerbity in it. 1814 Adin. Rev, XXIII. 118 
Salt communicates an unpleasant acerbity to substances. 

2. fig. Of men, their words and actions: Sharpness 
mingled with bitterness, keen harshness. 

1972 G. BucHanan in Ao.x’s IWks. (1846) I. 29 Thai ar in 
consultation to mitigat sum part the acerbite of certain 
wordis. 1626 T.H.tr. Canssin's Holy Crt. 411, lL yet among 
so many acerbityes sucke some sweetnesse out of the world. 
@ 1677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 1. 339 We may imagine what 
acerbity of pain must be endured by our Lord. 1844 Disrarct 
Coningsby \. ix. 35 A spell that can soften the acerbity of 
political warfare. 1877 Miss Worsoise Oxnr New House xiv. 
214 There was an acerbity in her tone that made me feel 
extremely uncomfortable. 


+ Ace‘rbitude. Oés.-° [ad. L. acerbitido harsh- 
ness, f. acerbus.] ‘Sourness, harshness in taste, 
bitterness.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731, and in mod. Dicts. 

Aceric (ise‘rik), 2. fad. mod. L. aceric-us, f. 
acer maple; sce -t¢.] Of the nature of, or pertain- 
ing to the maple. -fceric acid, an acid which exists 
in the sap of the maple. 

1847 Craic. (See under AcERATE.) 

Acerose (x:sérou's), a. [ad. L. acerds-us chafiy, 
f. acus, acer-is chaff ; apparently afterwards referre« 
in error to acus, acu-s aneedle or accrsharp; whence 
sense 2 in which it has been used by botanists since 
Linneus. Sce Phil. Bolanices pp. 42, 219-] 

1, Chaffy; like, or mixed with chaff. 

1721 Baitey, vol. [1.1775 Asu, and mod. Dicts, 

2. Bol. Needleshaped and rigid ; as in the leaves 
of heaths and pines. 


ACEROUS. 


1785, Martyn Roussean's Bot. (1794) xxviii. 445 The leaves 
of all these are linear and permanent; Linnazus calls this 
sort of leaf acerose. 1870 Bentey Bot. 159 When a linear 
leaf terminates in a sharp rigid point like a needle, it is acer- 
ose or needle-shaped. _ ’ 

Acerote, a. [? mispr. for AcEROSE in sense 1.] 

1612 CockEram, Acerote dread, Browne bread. i 

Acerous (x'séras), a. Bot. [f. L. acerds-us, as if 
ad. Fr. acévenx.] = ACEROSE. 

1847 In Craic; and in mod. Dicts. Ee: 

+ ‘Acersecomic. Obs.—° [f. L. acersecom-z2s in 
Juv., a. Gr. dxepoexdpns with unshorn hair, + -Ic.] 
~ 361z CocKERAM, Acersecomicke, One whose hair was never 
cut. 

Acertain, obs. form of ASCERTAIN. ; : 

+ Acerval, a. Ots.—° [ad. L. acervalis ad). f, 
acervus a heap; see -AL.] ‘ Belonging to a heap. 
Bailey 1731, and subseq. Dicts. - 

Acervate (c'saiveit), v. vare—. [f. L. acervat- 
ppl. stem of acervdre to heap up, f. acerv-us a 
heap.] ‘To heap up.’ J. (no quot.) 

161z CockEram, Aceruate, To mough up. 
Acervate, Yo heap together. - 

Acervate (as 1vét), 7A/. a. [ad. L. acervat-us, 
pa. pple. of acervad-re to heap.] Heaped, growing 
in heaps, or in closely compacted clusters. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes 293 The spines, in adult specimens, 
often acervate. 1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc, u. ii. goo Bundles of 
acervate spiculz of the flesh. 


Acervately (asa ivétli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an accrvate manner; in heaps or clusters. 


1848 Dana Zoophytfes 358 Cells at summit acervately pro- 
liferous, 


Acervation (c:seivéfan). rave. [ad. L. acer- 
vation-em, n. of action f. acervd-re to heap up.] 
The action of heaping up, accumulation. 

1676 BuLLoxar, Acervation, A gathering into heaps. 1755 
Jounson, s.v. Aggregate, The complex or collective result of 
the conjunction or acervation of many particulars. 1794 
Suttivan View of Nat. 11.106 The deposition and acerva- 
tion of oily, greasy parts of marine substances. 1823 Cony- 
BEARE in Buckland's Relig. Diluv. 196 These accumulations 
.. sometimes by their acervation constitute decided hills. 

Acervative (asd:1vativ), a. [f. L. acervat- ppl. 
stem of acervare +-IVE.] Pertaining or tending to 
heaping up ; piled or heaped up. 

1865 CARPENTER in /xtedl, Observer No. 40. 289 Piled to- 
gether irregularly, or in an acervative manner. 

Acervose (x‘saiviu's), a. rare. [f. L. acerv-us 
heap +-osE, as if ad. L. *acervdsus.] ‘Full of 
heaps.’ Bailey 1731, Johnson, etc. 

Acervuline (ass:1vizlain), a. [f. L. acerveel-us 
a little heap +-1NEl.] Of the form or appearance 
of little heaps. 

1875 J. W. Dawson Dawn of Life iv.66 The cells became 
a mass of rounded chambers, irregularly piled up in.. an 
acervuline manner. 1876 Pace Adud. Text-book of Geotog: 
x. 192 Weathered specimen of Eozoon.. with acervuline 
portion above and laminated below. 

Acescence (4se'séns). [a. mod. Fr. acescence, f. 
acescent, after nouns in -zce:—L. -2¢7a: sce ACESCENT 
and -NcE.] The action of becoming acid or sour ; 
the process of acetous fermentation. (Not in John- 
son’s Dict., though used by him.) 

1765 Jounson Note on Shaks., Timon 1.1, Alluding to the 
turning, or acescence of milk. 1791 Edin. New Disp. 39 Glu- 
tinous matter seems to run into putrefaction, without shewing 
any previous acescence. 

Acescency (ase'sénsi). [f. AckEscEnt, after 
nouns in -Ncy, ad. L.-x¢za ; see -Ncy.] The quality 
or state of being acescent, or of turning sour; 
tendency to sourness ; incipient or slight acidity. 

1756 C. Lucas “ss. on Waters 111. 333 [It is] from an acri- 
mony, not acescency, of the juices. 1776 WiTHERING 4 7- 
vangem. Brit. Plants (1796) III. 710 The leaves, put into 
sour beer, soon destroy the acescency. 21838 Life of IWitber- 
Jorce 465 All sweetness without the slightest acescency. 

Acescent (ase'sut), a and sé. [a. mod, Fr. 
acescent, or ad. L. acéscent-em pr. pple. of acésc-re 
to grow sour, inceptive of acé-ve to be sour; stem 
ac- sharp, as in ac-id, ac-2fe.] 

A. adj. Turning sour ; or having the tendency to 
turn acid, or to undergo acetous fermentation, as 
milk, ete.; hence, slightly sour, ‘turned.’ 77. and fi. 

1731 ArBUTHNOT A “iments, Chem, Terms 29 Substances, 
which are not perfectly Acid, but naturally turn so, I call 
Acescent. 1746 R. James Jntvod. Moffet's ITealth's Impr. 
30 The Milk of the Ass, Goat, Cow, Mare, and Shcep, are 
acescent, that is, turn sour upon Putrefaction, like acescent 
Vegetable Juices, from whenccit is prepared. ¢1816 WiLBER- 
rorce in Life (1838) 1V. xxxi. 305 Their feelings cannot but 
be wounded and acescent. 1826 Farapay //xf. Resear. xxxi, 
174 A disagreeable acescent odour something resembling that 
of putrescent milk. 

B. sé. An acescent substance; one liable to undergo 
acetous fermentation. 

1731 ArsutuNnot Alitments viii. 213 Animal Diet qualify’d 
with a sufficient Quantity of Acescents, as Bread, Vinegar, 
and fermented Liquors. 

Acet-. Chem. Incomb.= Acetic, AcKTYL before 
a vowel, as in acet-amide, acet-antlide, acet-uric. 

Acetable (2:s/tib’l). [ad. L. acttabulum, now 
commonly used in the L. fori, q.v.] 

1. An ancient Roman, and old medical, fluid 


1847 CRAIG, 
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measure; a saucerful; usually reckoned at 24 fluid 
ounces, or one-eighth of a pint. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1.78 An acetable holdeth two vnces 
and an half. 1601 Hotranp Plizy xx. xiii, Take a saucer 
full or acetable of the juice and so drink it with wine. 

2. =ACETABULUM 2 b. 


1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit.1x. 340 If the Humour run 
into the Acetable, and force the head of the thigh-bone out. 


Acetabular («site bivla1), a. [f. L. acéta- 
bul-um +-AR, as if ad. L. *acetabular-is.] Cup-like, 
cup-shaped ; sucker-shaped. 

1849 Murcuison Siturza App.544 The acetabular hooklets 
of Cephalopods. 1856 Woopwarp AJoftusca1, 76 The speci- 
mens.. show the large acetabular bases of the hooks. 

Acetabuliferous (zxsitz:bizliferes), a. Zool. 
[f. L. acétabul-um +'-FEROUS =bearing.| Bearing 
acetabula ; furnished with fleshy cups or suckers 
for adhering to bodies. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1.550/1 The nerves are con- 
tinued of a simple structure as far as the acetabuliferous ex- 
tremities. 1851 Rictiarpson Geol. viil.253 There are ten of 
these acetabuliferous arms. 1877 HuxLey Anat. Jnv. An. 
viii. 507 Two acetabuliferous tentacles take their origin on 
the inner side of a cup-like hood. 

Bot. 


Acetabuliform (site bizlifgim), a. 
[ad. mod. L. acétabuliformis saucer-shaped ; see 
ACETABULUM, and -FoRM.] Shaped like a saucer, or 
shallow cup, as the calyx or corolla of many flowers. 

1835 Linney /xtrod. Bot. u. 352 (1848) Acetabutiform : con- 


cave, depressed, round, with a border a little turned inwards; 
as the fruit of some lichens. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-dk. 394. 


|| Acetabulum (cs/tz'bielim). [L. acétabu- 
Jum a vinegar cup or saucer, also a saucerful, a 
liquid measure, and fg. a cup or saucer-shaped 
cavity; f. acétzm vinegar + -abulum dim. of -abrim 
=a holder or receptacle. Used in Eng. both as the 
proper name of the ancient vessel and measure, and 
as a technical term in various sciences. ] 

1. Rom. Antig. a. A vessel of porcelain or metal 
for holding vinegar at table ; a cup or cup-shaped 
vessel. b. A liquid measure of the capacity of this 
vessel, about half a gill or 2} fluid ounces. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xix. xxiii. 933 The 
vessel in the whyche was soure wyne and corrupte was callyd 
Acetabulum. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) s.v., Acetabulum, 
or Acetable, a measure among the Romans, of liquor espe- 
cially, but yet of dry things also, the same that oxybaphon 
in Greeke. 1857 Birco Avec. Pottery (1858) II. 335 A small 
vase for oil or vinegar, acetabulum. /ézd. IL 317 Small vases 
called acetabula, or vinegar cups. 

2. Animal Physiol, Applied to various cup-shaped 
cavities and organs: as, a. A sucker of the cuttle- 
fish, or other cephalopod, by which it adheres to 
bodies. b. The socket of the thigh-bone. (Both of 
these uses in Pliny); ence, by analogy, e. The 
socket or cavity of any joint in insects. d. A lobe or 
cotyledon of the placenta, in ruminating quadrupeds. 

a. 1661 R. Lovett Hist. Anim. & Ain. Amongst Fishes. . 
The Mollusca, or soft..some have acetabula, and two long 
trunks. 1835 Kirsy Hedits & Just. Anim. 1. App. 357 Two 
oval plates, or disks, containing four oblong acetabula or 
suckers, 1851 RicHarpDson Geol. viii. 252 The arms are pro- 
vided with acetabula or sucking discs, for adhesion to bodies. 
1877 Huxtey Axat, Inv. An, viii. 532 In Nautilus, the 
brachial processes are short, and possess no acetabula. 

b. 1709 Bair Osteogr. Eleph.in Phit. Trans. XXVII. 150 
The Acetabulum was perforated in the bottom. 1872 HuxLey 
Physiol. vii. 173 In one joint of the body, the hip, the socket 
or acetabulum fits .. closely to the head of the femur. 1873 
Maivart £te1. Anat. v. 180 The socket for the thigh-bone is 
called the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity. 

c. 1828 Kirsy & Spence £xtomol. U1. xxxv. 537 The base 
is a spherical boss moving in an acetabulum of the thoracic 
shield. 1835— Hadits & [nst. Anim. U1. xxii. 432 The lower 
[jaw] extends beyond the skull, a condyle of which acts in an 
acetabulum of that jaw. 

dG. 21859 WorcesTER cites DuncLison. 

3. Sot. a. ‘The receptacle of certain fungals.’ 
Lindley & Moore. b. ‘An obsolete name of the 
herb Navelwort.’ Bailey 1731. 

Acetal (a'sitz:l). Chem. [f. Acrt(1c) + AL- 
(coHOL).] A colourless liquid with alcoholic smell, 
found among the first portions of the distillate in 
preparing spirit of wine; a derivative of alde- 
hyde, converted by oxidizing agents into acetic 
acid. It is the drethylate of ethylidene or ethidene 
CH,—CH(OC,H;).. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 250 Acetal is isomeric with di- 
ethyl glycol. | 

Sometimes extended to analogous ethidene 
derivatives in other series of the hydrocarbons, as 
Dimethyl acetal, found in crude wood-spirit ; also 
called L£thidene dimethylate, CH;—-CH(OCH,).. 
In this nomenclature, the preceding substance is 
distinguished as Diethyl acetal. 

Acetaldehyde (ast ldthaid). Cher. [contr. 
for icetic aldehyde.| Common or Ethyl aldehyde, 
viewed as the special aldehyde of the acetic serics. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. 1. 249 Acetic aldehyde, or 


Acetaldehyde, also called Ethyl aldehyde, but more gener- 
ally by the simple name aldehyde. 


Acetamide (x's/tamai:d, asctimaid). Chem. 
[f Acev- + AMIDE.] 
1. The primary Amie in which the replacing acid 
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radical is Aceryt; C,H,;0.NH, ; a white crystalline 
solid of nearly neutral properties. 

1873 WiLLiAmMson Chem. § 282 Products formed like aceta- 
mide by the replacement of hydrogen in ammonia by a radical 
of chlorous properties are called amides. 1874 Roscor £éez. 
Chent. 354 Acetamide is a colourless solid, fusing at 78°, and 
boiling at 222°, 1897 Watts /owres' Chen. 11. 379 Acetamide 
. . crystallizes in long needles. . 

2. A series of analogous compounds, in which two 
or all three hydrogen atoms in ammonia NH,, are 
replaced by the radical acetyl (dzacetamide, tria- 
cetande), or in which one or two are replaced by 
acetyl, and one or two by other radicals, as e/hy/- 
acetamide, ethyl-diacetamide, etc. 

Acetanilide (z:s/tzniloid). Chem. [f. ACET(YL) 
+ ANILIDE.] A compound of aniline in union with 
the radical acetyl, forming an acetamide with the 
radical phenyl. C,H;.NH.C,H,0. Less correctly 
acetaniline. 

1864 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 411. 1877 Fownes Alan. Chen. 
II. 453 Acetanilide, or Phenylacetamide, produced by heating 
aniline and glacial acetic acid for several hours. . forms 
colourless, shining, laminar crystals, melting at 112°-113°. 
1882 Athenxvum 2859, 211 Acetaniline acted on by chloride 


of lime at a temperature of 270 Cent. produces a beautiful 
yellow to which the name of flavaniline is given. 

+A‘cetars, a’cetaries, sd. 4/. Obs. [ad. L. 
acétar?-a salad plants, prop. adj., neut. pl. of acéz- 
ari-s, pertaining to acef-2m vinegar. 

1612 Cockeram, Acefarr, a salad of smal hearbes. 1657 
Phys. Dict., Acetaries, sallets, or herbs mixed with vinegar to 
stirup appetite. 1676 BuLLoKAR, Acefar, a sallad of raw herbs 
eaten with vineger. 1775 AsH, Acetars, salads and vinegar. 

Acetarious (xsitéerias), a. [f. L. acétari-a 
see prec.+-ous.] Used in salads, as lettuce, cress, etc. 

1822 J. C. Loupon Lucyct. Gardening (1835) 111. 1. Vili. § 7. 
856 The acetarious vegetables are . . all articles of compara- 
tive luxury, or condiments ratherthan food. 1832 Veg. Sudst. 
Food of ilan 299 Vegetables.. eaten raw..in their natural 
state, or blanched, are.. termed acetarious, or salad plants. 
1835 J.C. Loupon in L. Hunt's Fournat No. 70. 261 Those 
.. would not readily reconcile themselves to the acetarious 
productions of Dublin and Glasgow during that season, 

Acetary (e'sitari). [ad. mod. L. acetarium, 
f. acét-um vinegar + -arium receptacle ; see -ARY.] 
‘An acid pulpy substance in certain fruits, as the 
pear, inclosed in a congeries of small calculous 
bodies towards the base of the fruit.’ Craig 1847. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi. (1682) 4x Within this lies the 
Acetary; ’tis allways sour, and by the bounding of the Cal- 
culary of a Globular Figure. /é#d.1v. ti. § 5. 183 [ have taken 
leave to name it the Acetary. 1753 CHamBErs Cyc. Supp. 
s.v., The quince also has an Acetary, resembling, tho’ less 
than, that of a pear. 

Acetate ('s/teit). Chem. [f. AcET-1c + -aTE4.] 
A salt formed by the combination of acetic acid 
with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base; as 
Acetate of lead, called also Sagar of lead. 

1827 Farapay Chem, Manip, § 10. 253 Nitrate of mercury, 
acetate of lead. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem.94 Marsh gas 
may .. be artificially prepared by heating sodium acetate. 
1872 WiLLiamson Chem. § 278 The metallic acetates are, for 
the most part, very soluble in water. 1876 Harvey JZaz. 
Med, 143 Acetate of potash was known in the 13th cent., and 
probably earlier. 

Acetated (x'sitdtéd), 44/7. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of acetate vb., apparently not otherwise used.] 
Treated or combined with acetic acid, formed into 
an acetate. 

1791 Hamitton tr. Bertholtct, Art of Dyeing 1.1. § 1. v. 86 
The precipitate obtained from acetated lead. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exper. Phil, 1. xi. 450 Acetated mercury. 1804 ABER- 
NETHY Suzgicul Observ. 127 Bathing it with a solution of 
acetated lead. 

Acetation (xs/téi-fon). [n.ofactionf. ACETATE; 
see prec. and -TION.] = ACETIFICATION, 

1863 H. Rocers Life of F Howe v.155 note, As though 
..it had, by some magical process of acetation, been all at 
once turned into verjuice. 

Acetenyl (e:s‘tinil). Chem. [short for acetyleny/, 
f. ACETYLENE + -YL.] Aname fortheunivalent group 
C,H ;=C=CH, =AcETYLENE minus one atom of 
hydrogen ; as in Acetenyl-benzene CsH;— C = CH. 

1877 Warts Fownes’ Chem. Il. 434 Acetenyl-benzene or 
Phenyl-acetylene a is an aromatic liquid, boiling at 140°, 

Acetic (as7tik, asetik), a. [mod. f. L. acét-cem 
vinegar (f. acé-e to be sour) +-I¢.] Of the nature of 
vinegar; pertaining to vinegar. Hence, 

1, Acetic acid: The special acid of which vinegar 
is a diluted or crude form, produced by the acetous 
fermentation of alcohol. Chemically, the monatomic 
monobasic acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series, 
C,H,O, =C,JJ,0(OH), derived from ethyl alcohol 
C,H,OH) by the substitution of an atom of 
oxygen for two of the hydrogen of the ethyl. 
Anhydrous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic anhy- 
drides see 2. 

1808 Henry /fit. Chem. (ed. 5) 302 It appears that acetic 
acid differs from the acetous, only in containing less water 
and no mucilage. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 108 Acetic 
acid, or vinegar, may be obtained from the sap of different 
trees. 1827 Farapay Chem. Manip. § 12. 280 Acetic acid.. 
is much in use in the arts in an impure state. 1860 Presse 
Lab, Chem. Wonders 97 Concentrated acetic acid is also a 
powerful disinfectant. : 

2. Acetic series: The series of compound bodies 
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related to Acetic acid, or containing the radical 
AcetyL C,H,O; as Acetic cther or Ethyl acetalc 
C,H;.C,H;O,, a fragrant liquid; Acelzc oxide or 
anhydride (C,H;0),O, a heavy oil gradually con- 
verted by water into acetic acid. 

1871 TYNDALL Frag. of Sctence 1. ii. 56 (ed. 6) Reducing dry 
air to the pressure of the aceticether. 1872 WiLLiamson Chem. 
§ 279 Acetic ether has an agreeable odour, by which its presence 
can be detected. 1875 Darwin /zsectiv. Plants vi. 88 The 
acid belongs to the acetic or fatty series. 1876 Hariey Jat, 
Med. 349 Acetic anhydride may be isolated by several pro- 
cesses, 

Acetification (ase:tifikz'-fon). acetifaction in 
Ash. [f. L. acét-som vinegar + -PICATION = -making.] 
The action of converting into vinegar; the chemical 
reaction which converts alcohol into acctic acid. 

1753 CHamsers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., Acetification isa branch or 
species of fermentation, arising by exposing vinous liquors 
in open vessels, and a warm place, which turns them acid. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem.1.8 Mother of vinegar .. is 2 nitro- 

enised body, which has the power of exciting the aceti- 
fication of pure alcohol in the presence of atmospheric air. 
1871 Echo July 27 In countries where wine and cyder pre- 
vail, domestic vinegar is obtained by the acetification of these 
beverages. P 

Acetifier (Asetifeioz). [f Acetiry v.+-ER1.] 
An apparatus for conducting acetous fermentation, 
and producing vinegar. 

1863 Sarson & Sor's Circular, This Vinegar is pure as when 
first drawn from the Acetifiers. , 

Acetify (asetifai), v. [f L. acét-zm vinegar + 
-FY = make.] 

1. ‘rans. Yo subject to acetous fermentation; to 
convert into vinegar; to make sour. 

1872 Wittiamson Cheon. § 277 A stream of wash either fresh 
or partially acetified. 

2. intr. To become sour, to undergo acetous fer- 
mentation. Cf. ACETIZE. 

@1864 Wester cites Excyc. Dom, Econ, ; 

Acetimeter (c:s‘ti-mitar). [a. Fr. acétimitre, 
f. L. acél-2em vinegar+ metre ad. Gr. pérpov a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the strength 
of vinegar or other acids. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.16 Acid which contains 4o per cent. 
of real acetic acid, is in the language of the Revenue, 35 
per cent. over proof; it is the strongest acid on which duty is 
charged by the Acetimeter. F an 

Acetimetrical (<:s/tiymetrikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-IcAL.] Of or pertaining to acetimetry; used in the 
measurement of the strength of vinegar. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.16, 1000 grains of the above proof 
{acid} would require so measures of the acetimetrical alkaline 
solution. 


Acetimetry («:s‘tirmétri). [f. L. actt-wm vine- 
gar + -METRY = Gr. -perpia measuring.} The deter- 
mination of the strength of vinegar, or the ascer- 
taining of the degree of sourness or proportion of 
acetic acid in any substance. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.15 (Title of Article). 

Acetin (zs‘tin). Chem. [f. Acrt-+-In(e= 
Gr. -wn daughter, derivative, here used to form 
aterm matching glycerii.] Acetic glycerin; class 
name of a series of thick oily liquids, formed (by 
Berthelot) by the action of acetic acid upon glycerin; 
they consist of glycerin C,H;(OH), in which one, 
two, or all the three hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by the radical acetyl C,H,0, the result being o20-, 
di-, or (rt-acetin; the formula of the last is 
C;H,(OC,H,0);. 

1874 Roscoe Elem, Chem. xxxvi. 386. 1877 Watts Fownes’ 
Chen, YH. 285. 

+ A-cetite (z'sitait). Chem. Obs. [f. L. acét-2m 
vinegar +-ITE.] A salt of the supposed Acetous acid; 
the substances formerly so named are ACETATES. 

1791 Hamitton tr. Berthollet, Art of Dycing 1.1.81. ii. 29 
One pound ofacetite of lead, or sugar oflead. 1802 CHEVENIX 
in Phil. Trans. XCI1. 135, I sent a current of oxygenized 
muriatic acid through a solution of acetite of potash. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Phitos. 394 A solution of acetite of lead, i.e. 
sugar of lead, may be heed 1822 Imison Science & Art II. 6r 
A piece of paper, dipped in a solution of acetite of lead. 

Acetize (z'sitoiz), v. rare. [f. L. acét-um vine- 
gar +-IZE.] = ACETIFY. 

_ 1859 R. F. Burton in Frz/.R.G. S.X XIX. 185 The vinegar 
is also made of honey... and water .. mixed, and poured ina 
calabash under the sun to ferment and acetize. 

Aceto-. Chem. In comb.=Acetic, ACETYL 
before a consonant (cf. AcrT-), as in acelo-chloride, 
aceto-nilril, acetophenone, acelo-sodacclate, etc. 

1880 tr. WVurtz, Atom. Theory 180 This is the case in the 
combinations described by Carius under the name of plumbic 
aceto-chlorhydrin, aceto-bromhydrin, and aceto-iodhydrin. 

Acetometer (s/tg:m/tox). [f. L. acéiv-2mvinegar 
+Gr. pérpoy a measure. Sec -oMETEK.] Another 
form of ACETIMETER. 

1855 Stocknarot Experim. Chem. § 514. 409 Glass cylin- 
ders constructed for this purpose [ascertaining the strength 
of vinegar] and divided into degrees are called acetometers. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 12 The determination of the 
Strength of commercial acetic acid by the hydrometer or 
acetometer, as it 1s called when graduated for this purpose, 
is not much to be depended upon. 

|| Acetonzmia (zx:sito:n7mii). Afed. [f. AcE- 
TONE+Gr. afpe blood.J] (See quot.) 
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r876tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 377 Acetonamia is a morhid 
state... characterized by the presence of acetone in the blood. 

Acetonamine (2’s/tounamain). Chem. [f. 
ACETONE + AMINE.] A compound aminc, obtaincd 
by heating acetone with ammonia ; two or three of 
the hydrogen atoms of which arc replaced by mole- 
cules of acetone, which also lose sufficient oxygen 
to form water with the hydrogen from the ammonia. 
Hicnce a@- and fr?-acetonamine, with othcr inore 
complicated compounds. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 11. 263. 

Acetonate (a'sitone!t). Chem. [f. ACETONE + 
-ATE4,] A salt of acetonic acid. 

1873 Witiiamson Chem. 295 {Hydric] acetonate is in its 
composition homologous with lactate. 

Acetone (z'sitéun). Chem. [f. Acrt(ic) + Gr. 
-wyn female descendant ; see -onr.] A colourless 
limpid liquid related to acetic acid, but containing 
less oxygen; pyro-acetic spirit. It is the acetic 
member of the £e/ones, or ketone of the acetic series, 
and is also called Dimethyl ketone, CO(CH,),. 

1858 Tnupicuum The Urine 314 Acetone is a colourless 
thinliquid. 1873 Wittiamson Chem. 289 Acetone isa neutral 
liquid of an agreeable odour. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts |. 15 s.v. 
Acetimetry, The acetate of silver gives no acetone; whilst 
those of the alkaline earths yield chiefly acetone or marsh 
gas, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 577 Acetone.. is pro- 
duced according to some in the stomach and intestines, ac- 
cording to others in the liver and thence is carried into the 
blood. 1877 Fownes Jfan. Chem. 11. 261 Acetone is very 
inflammable and burns with a bright flame. 

Acetonic (xsitgnik), a. Chem. [f. AcETONE + 
-I¢.] Of or derived from acetone, as in Acetonic 
acid C,H,O,. 

1873 Wittiamson Chem. 295 Butylactic and oxybutyric 
acids are names given to acids of the same composition as 
acetonic acid, wre 

Acetonitril (ce:s/tonoi-tril). Chem. [f. AcETO-+ 
Nirrit.] Analcoholic cyanide orhydrocyanic ether; 
the nitrogen compound, orz2/r2/, of the acetic series, 
C,H,N, called also Ethenyl nitril, and, as the cyan- 
ide of the methyl senes, AZeshy/ cyanide CH,.CN. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chenz, 320. 1877 Fownes Jan. Chem. 
II. 92 The bodies obtained by these two processes are oily 
liquids... Methyl cyanide, ethenyl-nitril, or acetonitril, boils 
at 77°. 

Acetose (:s/tows), a. [ad. late L. acé/0s-us sour, 
f. acélum vinegar: see -OSE.] Tasting like vinegar ; 
sour. Chiefly applied to the natural sourness of 
unripe fruits, sorrel, etc. 

1533 Exyor Caste of Helth 36 (1541) With sugar and vyne- 
ger is made Sirupe Acetose. 1751 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Ace- 
tous or Acetose, something relating to Vinegar. 1854 Ains- 
wortH /litch of Bacon u. iti. 117 If acetose claret I happen 
to sip. 1868 Paxton Bot. Dict., Acetose, sour, tart, acid. 

+ Acetose, -ouse, sé. Obs. [ad.mod.L. Ace/ésa 
(f. acétds-uts sour), given to the plant by Toumefort 
as generic name.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel Dock 
(Rumex Acetosa). 

1547 Boorpe rev. in Dyetary 102 (1870) Qualyfie the 
heate of the Lyuer and the stomake with the confection of 
Acetose. 1605 TimME Quersttanus in. 177 The juice of 
lemons, the water Melissa, Acetouse, and of roses mingled 
with the sayd wine. 

Acetosity (es/tg'siti). [ad. late L. acéésitas, 
f. acétosus sour: see ACETOSE and -ITy.] The 
quality of being acetose or sour; sourness, tartness. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. of Phys, 12/1 Throughe the 
acetositye of the Vineger the duricies of the Eggeshels wil be 
mitigated. 16rz WoooaLL Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 175 
The juice or pulpe of Tamarinds hath a great acetositie, 
{1731 in Bairey, and subseq,. Dicts.] 

+ Aceto'sous, a. Ods. [f. L. acétos-us +-ous.] 
An early by-form of AceTosE, AcETous. 

_ 1605 TimME Qxversifanus 11. 189 Fermentation... consisteth 
in a certaine acetosus liquor of nature, 1612 WoopaLt Sur- 
geon's Mate Wks. 1653,174 Rather use Acetosous medicines. 

Acetous (sites), 2. [ad. Fr. acdtcux, -euse, ad. 
late L. acétos-zs ; see AceTOSE.] Of or pertaining 
to vinegar ; having the qualities of vinegar ; sour. 
Also fig. 

1778 Br. Lowtn Ox Isaiah (1778) 268 Unless further fer- 
mentation is promoted by their lying longer on their own 
lees, they will.. soon degenerate into a liquor of an acetous 
kind. 1837 CartyLe Fr, Rev. I. 1v. iv. 200 A man.. whose 
small soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small ale, could 
by no chance ferment into virulent alegar, the mother of ever 
new alegar, till all France were grown acetous, virulent. 
1865 Athengum No. 1942. 52/1 Stimulating unguents and 
acetous lotions. 

Acetous fermentation The chemical reaction by 
which sugar or alcohol is changed into vinegar ; 
occurring naturally when bread, milk, or becr 
tums sour. 

1794 SULLIVAN View of Nat. 1. 148 This latter, modified by 
the various fermentations, produces.. the acid of vinegar, 
after having been anew modified by the acetous ferment- 
ation, 1822 Imison Science § Art II. 159 The vinous fer- 
mentation must be checked in time, otherwise the acetous 
fermentation would begin. 1833 Penny Cyci, 1. 237/2 Fer- 
mentation is of three kinds: the vinous, producing alcohol; 
the acetous, yielding vinegar; and the putrefactive. 1857 
Hawtnorne F7, & /t, Fournals 11. 236 The Romans like 

| their bread ,. ina state of acetous fermentation. 
_  Acelous acid: A name formerly given to vinegar 
| in the belief that it differed from Acetic acid by 
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containing one atom less of oxygen in its molecule. 
Since it has been ascertained that vinegar is only 
dilute acetic acid the name has become obsolete. 

179% Hamirton tr. Berthollet, Art of Dyeing 1.1.81. ii. 30 
{It] combines with the acetous acid and produces an acetite 
of alumine, 1796 Pearson in PAcl. Trans. LAX XVI. 398 
It afforded no acetite of lead on digesting it in acctous acid. 
1806 Brit. Linc. “1. 13 Acetous acid in that concentrated 
state in which it is called radical vinegar. 1828 Manrcet 
Conversations on Chemistry W1.218 The acetous acid is de- 
veloped by nieans of the acetous fermentation. 

Aceturic (a:s/titerik), a. Chem. [f. Acrt- + 

. 4 NH.C,1L,0 
Unie.] In Aceturic acid, CH: C60 11 5 fa 
secondary amide, consisting of glycocine with one 
Hi atoin of the typical ammonia replaced by the 
radical acetyl; hence also called Acetyl-glycocine. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, 11. 383. 

Acetyl (a:sitil). Chem. [f. Acet(ic)+Gr. tan 
substance, stuff: sec -yL(e. TIence ‘radical of 
the acetic scries.] A monatomic organic radical 
C, 11,0, the oxidized radical of the dicarbon series, 
and the basis of the acetic serics. Also at/rid. 
as in Acetyl compounds, Acclyl (acetic or acetylic) 
chloride, and in comb. as Acctylorthoamidobenzotc. 

1864 Atheneum No. 1937. 788/3 The ethylate of acetyl. 
1873 WiLLiamson Chem. §281 Acetic acid is a molecule of 
water in which the two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
two atomsofacetyl. 1877 Watts Fowzes’ Chem. 11.286 Acety'l 
peroxide (C2 Hg O),Ogis a viscid liquid, which explodes with 
violence when heated, and acts as a powerful oxidizing 
agent. 1880 CLemensuaw HWurtz’s Atomic Theory 277 
Acetyl is ethyl] modified by substitution. 1880 A theneurn 
13 Nov. 645/2 The following papers were read: On Acetyl- 
orthoamidobenzoic Acid. 

Acetylene (x's'til7n). Chem. [f. Acrtyt + Gr. 
-nvn female descendant, weaker derivative: sce -ENE. ] 
A gaseous hydrocarbon C,I1,,=11C = CH, also 
called Ethine, interesting as being producible by 
the direct combination of carbon and hydrogen 
at a high temperature, and of forming by further 
syntheses more complex carbon compounds, thus 
rendering possible the artificial preparation of or- 
ganic substances from their simple elcments. 

1864 H. Spencer Biology 1.8 With the exception of acety- 
lene, the various hydro-carbons are not producible by di- 
rectly combining their elements. 1869 Roscoz Elem. Chem. 
5 Acetylene is a colourless gas, which burns with a bright 
uminous flame, and possesses a disagreeable and very pe- 
culiar odour; it is produced in all cases of incomplete com. 
bustion, and its smell may be noticed when a candle burns 
with a smoky flame. 1873 Watts Fowmnes’ Chen. 1. 559 
Ethine or Acetylene is one of the constituents of coal gas. 
1877 /did. 11.1 Recently it has been shown that ethine or 
acetylene, C) Hg, can be produced by the direct combination 
of carbon and hydrogen; that this compound can be made 
to take up two additional atoms of hydrogen to form {olefiant 
gas, or] ethene C2 Hy; and that this.. can be converted into 
alcohol, C2H.,O, a body formerly supposed to be producible 
only by the fermentation of sugar. 

Acetylic (zsitilik), a. Chen. [f. AcETYL +-Ic.] 
Of or belonging to acetyl; as in Acelylic or Acelyl 
chloride. 

1881 Athenxum 12 Nov. §34/3 Malic anhydride can be 
obtained directly from malic acid by heating with an excess 
of acetylic chloride. fi 

Ach, variant of Ac, con7. Ods., but. 

Ach, obs. form of Owe. 

| Ach (4x), z#¢. [Not Eng. unless meant for an 
emphatic and strongly aspirated form of ak! Used 
in German and Celtic.] 

1865 E. Crayton Cruel Fort. W1.81 Ach! you irritate me. 

Acheene, var. form of ACHENE. 

Achenocarp (ak?‘nokiip). Ao. [f. Gr. 4 priv. 
+ yaiv-ev to gape+«apm-ds fruit; cf. ACHENE. 
The Gr. for ‘not gaping’ is dyavjs, whence an 
etymological derivative would be achanocarp.] A 
fruit which is an achene. 

1880 Gray Bot. Vext-Bk. 394, Achznocarf, general name 
of a dry and indehiscent fruit. 

+Acha‘fe, 7. Ods. 4-5; also eschaufe, a- 
chauf(fe; esp. in pple. achaufed, achauffed. [:— 
earlier ESCHAUFE, 2.OF r.cschaufe-7(mod. échauffe-r) 
to heat; f. es:—L. ex out, extremely + chaufe-r:— 
late L. *calefiz-re for calefac-cre to heat, warm, f. 
calére to be hot +facére to make. See A- fref. 9.] 
To heat, to warm; also fg. to kindle anyone's 
wrath, to heat with passion, to chafe. 

c1325 £. E. Alitt. Poems B. 1143 His wrath is achaufed. 
©1340 Gawayne & Gr. Ant. 883 He sete in pat settel sem- 
lych ryche, & achaufed hym. ¢1374 Cuavucer Boethius 22 
Whan pe sterre sirius eschaufeb hym. 1450 Loweticn 
Grail xxiii. 507 Whanne cold thing a-chawfed 1s owht, Anon 
to red colour it is i-browht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cexxxiv 256 Prynce Edward was sore achafed and greued. 
61490 — Ovid, Metam. x. vi. Grete hete, whereof the ground 
was sore achaufhid. 

Achage (2'kédz). rare. [f, ACHE 7. + -ACF ; sug- 
gested by drcak-age.] Aching state. (I1umorous. 

1878 Tennyson Q. A/ary1.i. O, the Pope could dispense 
with his Cardinalate, and his achage, and his breakage. 

+Acha‘nge, achau'nge. 0¢s. rare™'. [— 
earlier eschange, eschaunge (afterwards refashioned 
to EXx-cHaNncE) a. OFr. eschange, échange. See 
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1470 Harpinc Chron. xiii. 1 So was the name of this ilke 
Albyon All sette on side in Kalender of achaunge. . And 
Briteyn hight so furth by newe eschaunge, After Brutus. 

+Acha‘pe, z. 00s. [A by-form of Escare, 
adopted from later OFr. échaper, oecas. achaper 
(mod, échapper):—early OFr. and Norm. escager, 
whence the ordinary form. Seotch writers in 6 have 
echap as in Fr. Also aphetized in § to CHaPE. Cf. 
ScHAPE, SHAPE, and ScaPE.] = Escape. 

1250 Lavamon IJ. 342 Pe Alemains: pat a-chaped were 
[zz05 weoren awei idrazene] c1325 £. 2. Aedit, Poems E. 
970 Pe wrake pat no wy3eachaped. ¢1350 /V7U/. Palerne 2805 
Whan pe hert & pe hind * were of so hardea-chaped. dz. 
1248 Gretly y ponk god * pat gart me a-chape. 1588 A. Kinc 
Canisius’ Catech. 143 Presumption of gods mercie to echap 
Tor sinne vnpunished. d fae 

+Achaque. 0s. [Sp. word.] Habitual indis- 
position, ailment. 

1646 Hower Fam, Lett. (1650) 1. 407, I am sorry to hear of 
your achaques, and so often indisposition there. 

|| Achar (atfaz), 47g/o-Jzd. ; also atchaar, att- 
jar, achiar. fa. Pers. || @chdr pickles, adopted 
in nearly all the vernaculars of India for acid or 
salt relishes, and extended by Europeans to pickles 
of every description. Mentioned by Garcia 1563. 
(Col. Yule.)] 

1697 Dampier Voy. round World 1. 391, Achar I presume 
signifies sauce. They make it in the East Indies. 1866 
Linptey & Moore Jveas. Bot.g, Achiar; an Eastern con- 
diment, formed of the young shoots of Bambusa arundinacea. 

+ Acha‘rne, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. acharne-+ to 
flesh, bait ; refl. s'a@charner to thirst for blood, be- 
eome cruel :—late L. *adcarna-re f. ad to+carn-em 
flesh.] To become greedy of flesh, to thirst for blood. 

c1400 MS. Bodl. 546, 35 b, Per ben somme [wolves] pat eten 
chyldren & men and eteb noon ober flesh fro pat tyme bat 
pei be a charm{?nled wib mannys flesh .. Whanne thei 
acharneth in a contre of werre, there as batayles haue ybe, 
there thei eteth of dede men. 

Acharne, obs. form of Acorn. 


|| Acharnement (afarnsmah, At{a-unmént). 
[Fr. n. of action, f. acharne-r to give a taste of flesh 
(to dogs, falcons, etc.) Included as a technical 
inilitary term in James’s 4/27. Dict. 1816 which pro- 
fessed to give ‘ the explanation of military terms in 
English, with the admixture of French words.’] 
Eagerness for blood, bloodthirsty fury, ferocity. 

1816 James J12, Dict. (ed. 4), Acharnement, ¥r., the rage 
and frenzy to which soldiers are subjected in the heat of an 
engagement. 1830 Caledonian Merc. Sept. 30 The extra- 
ordinary acharnement of the Belgians against their Govern- 
ment. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 502 The dreadful 
acharnement which marked the war on both sides—the 
acharnement of long-hoarded vengeance and maddening re- 
membrances. 1854 BapHam Prose Halieutics 46 Leaping at 
it with all the acharnement of dogs ona boar’s back. 1857 
DeQuincey Wes. VII. 299 The Jewish acharnement against 
the Christians . . would be inflamed to a frantic excess. 

+ Acha‘sed, jf/e. Obs. rare—'. [Either from 
a vb. achase, f. A- pref. intensive + CHASE, or from 
the simple CHASE with a- for 7-, y-, in pa. pple. 
See A- partiele.] Chased. 

c1440 Partonope 6888 But both a chased were ryght wele. 

Achate (z'kat), 5d.) arch, [a.OFr. acale, achale, 
ad. L. achéles, a. Gr. dxarns. The unchanged L. a- 
chates was also in common use. In end of 6 the 
form AGATE, aga/h was adopted trom the Fr., and 
is now the ordinary form.] An agate, a kind of 
precious stone. (Jt was occasionally confounded 
from similarity of name with the gagates or 7e/.) 

¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 134 Enne deorewurde 3imston pet 
hette achate. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. R. (1495) xvi. x. 
557 Achates is a precyous stone, and is blacke wyth white 
veynes. 1430 Iypc. Chron. Troy. vi. Which stone these 
prudent clerkes call Achates most vertuous of all. 1535 
CoverDALe £.x. xxviii. 19 A Ligurios, an Achatt and an 
Ametyst [1590 Gexevan achate, 1611 agate]. 1648 Sir EF. 
Bacon in Bury Wills (1850) 216, 1 give him alsoe my achate 
with the picture of the butterfly in it. 19750 Leonardus’ 
Mirror of Stones 64 Sicily gave the first Achates, which was 
found in the River Acheus. 1855 P. J. Baitey Alystic go 
The achate, wealth adductive, and the mind Of the immor- 
tals gladdening. 

+ Acha‘te, 54.2 O65. 4-7; also achat. [a. OFr. 
(12th c.) achal purchase :—carlier OFr. and Norm. 
acal, whence the earlier Eng. form acat, acale, 
which became achal, achate, under later Fr.influenee, 
and in the original sense of purchase. Inthe sense 
of provisions, the prevailing form remained AcatTes, 
aphetized Cares.] 

1. The act of purchasing or buying; purchase ; 
contract, bargain. 

c1374 CHaucer Boethius 15 Coempcioun pat is to seyn 
comune achat or bying to-gidere. ¢ 1386 — Prod. 570 For 
whethur that he payde, or took by taille, Algate he wayted 
so in his Acate [/ater MSS. achaat(c, achate). c1460 BE. 
Curtasye in Babces Bk. (1868) 317 Of achatis and dispenses 
ben wrytes he. 1601 //ouseh. Ord. Fd. If, § 43 (1876) 25 He 
must make the achates in due manner for the kinges best 
profet. 169: Brount Law Dict., Achat is used for a Con- 
tract or Bargain. 

2. fl. Things purchased; provisions that were 
not made in the house, by the baker or brewer, but 
had to be purchased as wanted. In this sense 
more commonly AcaTEs. 

1469 Ord. Royal Ifousch. 93 Pieces of beefe, & moton, & 


76 


all other acates. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. ix. 31 The kitchin 
clerke, that hight Digestion, Did order all th’achates in 
seemely wise. 1644 Heytin Life of Laud 1. 300 Every 
Office in the Court had their several diets.. with great 
variety of Achates. 

+ Acha‘te, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF r. achate-r (12th 
c.) older acafer (11th c.) to purchase :—late L. ac- 
capta-re, f. ac-=ad- to + capla-re to take, seize. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acheter.] To purchase, lay in provision of. 

1601 //ouseh, Ord. Ed, II, 36, A serjant of the scullery who 
shal achate & puruey fuel, coale, etc. 


+ Acha‘tour. 0¢s.; also acatour, achator, a- 
chater. fa. AngloFr. achalour, earlier acatour 
(mod. Fr. achetewr):—late L. accaptator-em, n. of 
agent f. accaptdre: seé prec. Originally a variant 
of Acatour, AcaTER.] A purchaser or buyer of 
provisions ; esp. the officer who purchased pro- 
visions for the royal household ; a purveyor. 


1386 CHaucer Prod. 568 A gentil Maunciple was ther of | 


a temple Of which achatours mighten take exemple (other 
MISS. acatouris). c1475 Lib. Nig. Ed. IV in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 22 The officers, ministers, achatours, purveyours, ser- 
geaunts, 1601 ffouseh. Ord. Ed. 1], 33 The flesh and the 
fish which the achators shal send into the larder. 1751 
Cuameers Cyc/. s.v., Pourveyor became a term so odious in 
times past, that, by Stat. 36 Ed. III, the heinous name pour- 
veyor was changed into that of achator, or buyer. 

+Achatry. Oés. [A variant of Acarery.] The 
office or room of the Achatour. 

21377 Househ. Ord. Ed. III (1790) 4- 

Achauf, achauff, var’ AcHAFEv. Ods. to warm. 

Ache, ake (Zk), v. Pa. t. and pple. ached. 
Forms: /z7f 1 acan; 2-4 aken, -in, eken; 3-9 
ake; 8-g ache. Jud. pres. 3rd sig. 1 ec ; 2-4 akp, 
akep. fa. ft. 1-26c; 2-4 0k; 3-4 00k; 4-5 oke, 
4-5 akede, -ide ; 5-aked; 8-9 ached. /a. ffle. 
I acen ; 2-3 aken; soon obs. and repl. by aked ; 
8-9 ached. A late Sc. variant is jaik, yak(e. 
[Originally a strong vb. of same class as fake, shake, 
but with weak inflections since 4. The current 
spelling ache is erroneous; the vb. being histori- 
cally ake, and the sb. ache, as in bake, batch, speak, 
speech. About 1700 the sb. began to be confused in 
pronunciation with the vb., whence some confusion 
in spelling between ache and ake; and finally instead 
of both being written a4e—the word that has sur- 
vived,—both vb. and sb. are now written ache—the 
word that has become obsolete. That is, the word 
ache has become obs. and been replaccd by the 
word ake, while the spelling ake has become obs. 
and been replaced by the spelling ache. For this 
paradoxical result, Dr. Johnson is mainly responsi- 
ble: ignorant of the history of the words, and 
erroneously deriving them from the Gr. axos (with 
whieh they have no connexion) he declared them 
‘more grammatically written ache.’ See next word.] 
To be in pain, to have the sensation of pain con- 
tinuous or prolonged ; to throb with pain. 

¢1000 JELFRic Gram. 36 (MS. D.) Acad mine eAgan. c1175 
Lamb, Hom. 149 Penne wule his hearte ake alse his fet & 
his honde. ¢1200 7r?x. Coll. {/om. 21 De time cam swo pat 
hire ne oc. ne nesmeart. c1230 ducren Rrwie 360 Betere 
is finker offe pen he eke euer, a1zg0 Fuliana (R. MS.) 48 
Ant bond .. ba twa his honden pat him eoc euch neil. 1297 
R. Grouc. 208 Ech lyme hym ok. c1305 S4. Andrew, in EL. 
Poems (1862) roo Him oke ech bon. 1377 Lanci. ?. Pe. B. 
vi. 258 So owre wombe aketh. 1382 Wyciir 1 Avugs xv. 23 
In the tyme of his eelde he akide the feet. ¢ 1385 CHaucer 
Leg. Good W, 706, 1 preye God lat oure hedes nevere ake! 
1393 Lanct. P. PL C. xx. 159 Pauh alle my fyngres oken. 
1400 Rom. Rose 6910 Sadde burdons that men taken, Make 
folkes shuldris aken. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowdle (1483) v. xiv. 
10s When I the Appel took Hit sat so nyhe my sydes that 
they ook. c1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 80 Oure body wole 
icche, oure bonis wole ake, ¢ 1440 Prom, Parv., Akyn: doleo. 
1572 Lament. Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems 16th Cent.) 
Ik. 243 My heid dois wark and 3aik. 1g93 SHaks. Fohu ww. 
i. 4x When your head did but ake I knit my hand-kercher 
about yourbrowes. 1664 ButLer //udsbras 1, 1. 797 Cramm'd 
’em till their Guts did ake With Cawdle, Custard and Plum- 
cake. 1729 Savace Wanderer i.176 Now veers the wind 
full east; and keen, and sore, Its cutting influence aches in 
every pore! 1753 RicHarpson Grasd ison (1781) I. xxx. 216 
Does not your heart ake for your Harriet? 1821 Keats 
/sabella xxviii. Ah! when a soul doth thus its freedom win 
It aches in Joneliness, 1821 ComBE Dy. Syntax, Consolation 
iii. 187 Her death made many a bosom ake Upon the banks 


of Keswick Lake. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Prom. Bound Poems 
I. 153 Thy sorrow aches in me. 
+ 2. /rans. causal. To make to ache. Ods. rare. 
1566 Upatt 2. Doyster ww, vi. (1847) 68 Ill ake your heades 
bothe ! I was never werier, Nor never more vexte, since the 
first day I was borne. 


Ache (ék), 54.1 Forms: 1 ace, sce, ece; 2-3 
oche; 2-9 ache; (4 hacche); 6 atche. [OE. wce 
is a primary deriv. of vb. ac-az to ACHE, in which, 
as in parallel forms, the ¢(k) was palatalized to 
ch (tf), while in the vb. it remained (k); ef. make, 
malch; bake, batch; wake. watch, break, breach; 
Speak, speech; slick, stitch, Occasional early in- 
stanees of ave as sb. are northern, in which dialect 
¢(k) was not palatalized, cf. vzake = match, s/evk = 
stitch, 4zrk=chureh. Jn 7 the sb. was still a/che 
(atf, étf) pl. atch-es (Atfez, etféz), but about 1700 
it began to be confused with the vb. as (¢k). The 


ACHENE. 


spelling of the latter has in turn been changed to 
ache, so that though both vb. and sb. are now 
really ake, both are in current spelling written ache. 
See prec. The former pronunciation survives in the 
dialectal eddage = head-ache ; cf. Smallage for Small 
Ache {, Ache sb.2. The ‘O.P.’ rioters, ignorant of 
the Shaksperian distinction of ake and ache, ridi- 
culed the stage pronunciation of the sb. by giving 
it to the vb. in ‘John Kemble’s head azfches..] A 
pain ; in later usage, a continuous or abiding pain, 
in contrast to a sudden or sharp one. Used of 
both physical and mental sensations. 

885 K, AEcrrep Seda vy. iii. (1722) 616 Eal det sar and se 
zce onweeg aleded was. cg40 Sax. Leechd. II, 32 Mang 
man hefp micelne ece on his eagum. c1z00 77in. Coll. 
Hom. 165 Eche and smertinge, sorinesse, werinesse. ¢ 1230 
Aucren Riwle 360 He pet naued eche under so sor ekinde 
heaued. ¢1350 Wrt?. Palerne 826 So harde hacches of loue 
here hert hadde pirled. 1388 Wycuir 1 Aungs xv. 23 Asa 
hadde ache in feet. c¢1440 Prom. Parv, 8 Ake, or ache, or 
akynge: Delor. 1568 Turner Herbal 20 Catarres, run- 
ninges of the eyes and other aykes, 1592 H. CHETTLE A znd- 
Harts Dr. (1841) 22 These trauelers that, by incision, are 
able to ease all atches. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado 1. iv. 56 
Beat. 1 am exceeding ill, hey ho. A/av. For a hauke, a horse, 
ora husband? Seey?. For the letter that begins them all, H. 
1610 — Tet. 1. ii. 370 Ile racke thee with old Crampes Fill 
all thy bones with Aches, make thee rore. 1674 J. B[R1AN] 
Harvest-Home § 4. 23 Free from attaches Of sickness weak- 
ness, in no part feel aches, 1727 Swirt City Shower Wks. 
1755 III. ii. 38, A coming show’r your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 27907 CoLe- 
RIDGE Poents (1862) 22 All the thousand aches ‘ Which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes.’ 1807 Cranse V2//age 1. 149 And 
hoard up aches and anguish for their age. 1862 B.‘Taytor 
Poet's Fournal (1866) 21 The steady ache of strong desires 
restrained. 


+ Ache (itf), sd.2 Ods. [a. Fr. ache :—L. apium, 
ad. Gr. a@mov parsley (or some allied plant). The 
intermed. stages between afzunz and ache were 
apio, apje, apche.| An umbelliferous plant ; prop- 
erly the Smallage (i.e. Swall-Ache) or Wild 
Celery (Agium graveolens), but loosely applied 
also to other species of Afzum, and allied genera, 
as parsley. 

c1300 in Wright Lyric P, 26 The primerole he passeth, 
the parvenke of pris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant 
anys. 1502 ArNoLD Chron. 172 Also ete fenel sede corny 
and ache. 1601 HoLitanp Péiny (1634) II. 24 As for the gar- 
den Ach, commonly called Parsely, there be many kinds 
thereof. 1865 Pop. Sc. Rev. IV. 199 Celery .. having been 


formerly called Ache in England which is in fact its true 
English name, 
Ache (Zitf), 53.3 Name of the letter H, q.v. 
1599 SHAKS. [see quot. under AcHE sé,)]. 1623 MinsHEU 
Span. Gram.6, H. This letter.. is called in the Spanish as 
in the English Ache. 


Ache, obs. form of Acs, and of As&H (tree). 

+ Achea't, achete, v. Ods. [Intermediate 
form between EscHEeaT and CHEAT, with A- pref. 9 
= OF r.es-, e-.] To escheat, confiscate; do one out of. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas u. xiii. 86a, The treasour of them and 
of their line Acheted was. ¢c1440 Prom. Parv., A-chetyn 


Confiscor. 1460 CarGRAVE Chron.192 The Kyng.. comaunded 
alle his temporal good to be achetid. 


+ Ache‘ck, v. Obs. [f. A-prcf.11 + CHECK. Only 
found in ga. pple., so that the prefix may be A- 
particle.) To check, bring to a sudden stop. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //ous of Fame 2093 And when they metten 


in that place They wer a-cheked bothe two. [J2S, Bod. 
a-chekid, Cat. a chekked, Thynne a checked.) 

+ Acheerr, v. Ods. [f. A- pref 11 + CHEER v. 
See also EncHEER.] To cheer, to cheer up. 

1607 Hieron /Vks. 1. 302 The soule is acheered and inwardly 
refreshed. 1617 /é2d. I]. 191 Make vs to know that Thou art 
pacified towards us.. this one thing shall be able to acheere 
vs, 1660 A. SADLER Sibyect’s Foy 2 She also [to acheer the 
King] doth.. prxsagingly przact his just Inauguration. 

Acheilary (akarlari), a. Zor. [f. Gr. d not + 
xeiA-os lip +-ary. Better spelt echz/ary.] Wanting 
the lip of the corolla. 

1868 Masters Veg. Teratology 398 Achetlary, proposed .. 
to apply to the deficiency of the lip in certain Orchidacez. 


Acheilous (akai'les), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. é not + 
xetd-os lip + -ous. Better achilous.] Without a lip. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acheke, variant of AcHEcK v. Oés. to check. 

Acheke, variant of ACHOKE v, Oés. to choke. 

Acheless (éklés), a. [f AcHE sé. +-LEss.] 
Without ache or throb. 

1880 V, Lee Belcaro ii. 26 A vague, acheless pain. 

Achelor, obs. form of ASHLAR. 

Achement, acheament, ach’ment, interme- 
diate forms bet ween ACHIEVEMENT and HaTCHMENT. 

Achene (akin). Aoz.; also achene. [ad. mod. 
L. achenium, an anomalous formation on Gr. & 
priv. + xaiv-ev to gape (whence the truc adj. form 
dxdv-ys not gaping); sometimes spelt achenzum, 
and erroneously explained as f. Gr. 4x7 poor, 
wanting, dyqvia want.] ‘A monospermal seed- 
vessel which does not open, but the pericarp of 
which is separable.’ Balfour. ‘Any small brittle 
seed-like fruit, such as Linnzns called a naked 
seed.’ Lindley. 

1845 Linp.ey Sch. Bot. i. 18 (1858) The achznium .. issmall, 
seedlike, dry. 1855 Henrrey Sketch of Plants 15 Ranun- 


ACHENIAL. 


culacee, the carpels.. ripening into a hard seedlike inde- 
hiscent body (achene). 1876 OLiver Elem. Bot. 98 They [the 
carpels or seeds scattered over the surface of a strawberry] 
are indehiscent, and therefore wholly agree with the achenes 
of buttercups. : : 

Achenial (ak7nial’, @. Zot. [f. L. achwni-um, 
see prec.+-AL1,]) Pertaining to an achene. 

188 G. Macroskir in Nature XXV. 174 Observations on 
the achenial awns of Hrodtuin Moschatunt, 

Acher (éko1). [f. AcHE v.+rR1.] He who, 
or that which, aches. 

21845 Hoop 7 rue Story iii. (1871) 317 And this same tooth 
pursued their track By adding achers unto achers. 

Acher, obsolete form of UsHER. 

|| Acheron (e'kérpn). [L. Acheron a. Gr. 'Axé- 
pwv.] A fabulous river of the Lower World; hence, 
the infernal regions. 

1590 Suaks. rds. N. D. ut. ii. 357 With drooping fogge as 
blacke as Acheron. 1637 Mitton Comus 604 Under the sooty 
flag of Acheron. 1667—/.,Z. 11. 578 Sad Acheron of sorrow, 
black and deep. 1756 Burke Sudd § B. Wks. I. 199 The 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot. 

Acherontic (2:kérgntik), a. [ad. L. acherontic- 
us adj. f. Acheron, -ontem.] Of or belonging to 
Acheron, infernal; hence, dark, gloomy; also, 
waiting to cross the river of death, tottering on 
the brink of the grave, moribund. 

1600 ‘TourNEUR AZefamorph. xviii. 121 To shrowde her safe 
from Acheronticke mistes. 1621 Burton Anat, Aled. ui. ii. 
Iv. i. (1676) 379/2 An old acherontic dizzard, that hath one 
foot in the grave. 1860 Ad/ }”. Round No. 43, 404 At night 
they [owls] fill these Acherontic woods with demon hooting. 

Acherontical (akérgntikal), @. rare—'. [f. 
prec. +-AL1.] Infernal. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 270 Our Acherontical powder 
treason for the heinousness thereof will seem incredible in all 
ages to come. ; 

[Acherset (Bailey). See CHERrser.] 

+ Ache‘soun. Oés. [a. OF r. acheson, achetson, 
achatson, -u# occasion, cause, motive :—L. occds7on- 
em occasion, n. of action f. occas- ppl. stem of oc- 
cid-ére, f. oc-=0b- in the way of+cad-ére to fall. 
Very early refashioned in Anglo-Fr. as azchesoun, 
enchesoun, by form-assoc. with words in which a- 
stood for earlier ev-, az-: see A- pref. 10, so that 
ENCHESOUN, ENCHEASON, became a far more com- 
mon form in Eng. Also as early as 3 aphetized to 
CHESOUN.] Occasion, reason, purpose, motive. 

¢31330 Arthour & Aferlin 132 And all he it dede for trai- 
soun, King to be was his achesoun. 

¢ 1230 Aucren Riwie 232 Six ancheisuns beod hwi God.. 
widdrauhd him. 1297 R. Giouc. 452 Wan ich am enchesun 


of such pereyl. @1400 Jfety. Hom. 38 Bot chesoun till him 
fand scho nan. 


Acheve, obs. form of ACHIEVE v. 

+Achevisaunce. Oés. [a. OFr. achevis-, a- 
cheviss-ance n. of action f. achevir, achevissant, by- 
form of achevcr to ACHIEVE. Achevissance is an 
early by-form of the more common achevance, Eng. 
ACHIEVANCE; it has also been aphetized to chevis- 
ance.) Achieving, accomplishment. 


¢1430 Lypc. Aftnor Poems (1840) 77 And almesdede shal 
make achevisaunce, T’exclude by grace the rigour of ven- 
geaunce. 


Achew, obs. by-form of EscHew. See AcHUE. 

Achievable (atffvab’b, a. [f. Acuirve v.+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being achieved. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vu. iv. Wks. VII. 22 Whether the con- 
version of other metals or materials into gold be acheivable. 
1851 H. Spencer Soc. Stat. xxxii. § 2 The degree of conformity 
achievable by one is not the same as that achievable by others. 

+Achie'vance. 0és.; also 6-7 atchievance. 
[a. OF r. achevance, n. of action f. achever to A- 
CHIEVE. See -ANCE.]) Achievement, performance. 

1531 E:yor Governor 195 (1580) To them that will read 
his noble actes and atchieuances. 1599 Hax.uyt Voy. II. 26 
Of all which his atchevances the sayd K. Richard sent his 
letters of certificate. 1633 I. N[ewton) Lemzte's Touchst. 
Complex. 28 Their dextenty for the attainment of any notable 
atchievance surpasseth. 

Achieve (at{fv), v. Forms: 4-6 acheve; 4 
achyve ; 5 acheive, atcheve; (6 ascheve); 6-7 
atchive; 6-9 atchieve; 5- achieve. [a. Fr. 
acheve-r, formed from phrase @ chicf (venir) :—late 
L. ad capul venire to come to a head with, to bring 
to a head, to finish. An aphetic form, common in 
ME. but now obs., was Cuieve. Northern writers 
had also EscHEVE, with the prefix erroneously re- 
fashioned by form-assoc. with words in a- for 
original es-, as achape for eschapc, escape.] 

I. Of a process: To finish, complete. 

1. trans. To bring to a successful issue, to carry 
out successfully (an enterprize) ; to accomplish, per- 
form. 


c1325 £. EL. Allit. Poems A. 474 What more-hond mo3te he 
a-cheue. ¢1374 Cuaucer JTroylus v. 785 He that nought 
Nassayeth, nought nacheveth. 1475 Caxton Fason 13 b, 
Myrro suffrid him tachieue alle his proposition. 1513 More 
Edw, V, 3 Appointed to atchieve a more abominable enter- 
prise. 31587 Hotinsuep Chrou. III. 808/1 Thus began the 
lusts, which was valiantlie atchiued by the king. 1664 HH. 
More Afyst, nig. 336 The strange Feats they say Antichrist 
is then to atchieve. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1.99 Let all combine 
to atchieve his wish’d return, 1815 SoutHey Roderick xix. 


is 


g6 Much might Count Julian’s sword atchieve for Spain. 
1853 C. Bronte Midiette xix. 188 (1876) Ile was achieving, 
amongst a very wretched population, a world of active good. 

2. absol, 

1607 Suas. Corsol. iv. vii. 23 [He] does atcheeue as soone 
As draw his sword. 1713 Strrte Guardian No. 13 25 This 
aoe has a mind prepared to atchieve for the salvation of 
souls. 

+ 3. ¢rans. To bring to an end or terinination ; to 
finish, to terminate. Odés. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. G, Wom, 2111 For tacheve myn batayle 
I wolde nevere from this place fle. c1q00 Kom, Rose 4630 
How is this quarelle yit acheved Of Loves side? /6écd. 1068 
And yvel achyved inote they be, These losenger ful of envye! 
1534 Lo. Berners Boke of A. Aurelius Ts (1546) All these 
thynges tyme acheucth and burieth. 1599 Suaks. //en. ’, 
1y. iil. gt Bid thei atchieue me, and then sell my bones. 

+ 4, 777. To come to a natural end or conclusion ; 
to end, result, turn out. Od¢s. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 81 For it shall never well acheve, 
That stont nought right with the beleve. @ 1440 Sir Degre- 
~aut 464 He shalle love that swet wy3t, Acheve how hit 
wold. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéssart I. ccclxxvi. 626 Wherfore 
all your busynes shall acheue the better. 1534 — Soke of 
MW. Aurelius Dd viiib (1546) Thei [gods] bee called immortall 
..and we be called mortal.. thus acheuethe the persones: 
but the goddis neuer. 

II. Of an end: To attain, gain. 

5. drans. To succeed in gaining, to acquire by 
effort, to gain, win. 

a. An abstract property or possession. 

1393 Gower Conf, II. 10 All though thou mightest love 
acheve. 1523 Lp. Berners Frorssart 1. cxxxvi. 164 He 
achyued suche grace among them there, that, etc. r6or 
Suaxs. Twel. N. v. i. 378 Some are borne great, some at- 
chieue greatnesse. 1674 Mitton /. Z. x1. 792 Having spilt 
much blood..and achieved thereby Fameinthe world. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Serkeley 1, vii. 151 Now is the time for you 
and me to try to achieve a truer independence. 1874 Brack 
Pr. Thule 35 He had achieved a good reputation. 

+b. A material acquisition. Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 170 Whan that he wenith best acheve 
His gode world, it is most fro. 1§55 Fardle of Factions App. 
315 What time then ye shall haue achieued the land of Cha- 
naan. 1604 SHaxs. Oth. u. i. 6x He hath atchieu'd a Maid 
That paragons description. 16x8 Botton /Vorus (1636) 325 
Provinces are atchieved by the sword, but retayned by 
Iustice. ‘ . 

+6. zutr. To arrive or attain successfully (¢o a 
point or position). Ods. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patrum(W.de Worde)1. xlvii. 84b, That 
this begynnynge maye achyeue fro good to better. 1553 87 
Foxe A. & Jf, 17/1 (1596) By the means whereof, the arch- 
bishops of the Romish see haue atchiued to their great king- 
dome. 

7. trans. To attain successfully, to reach (an end). 

a1569 Kyncesmitt fan's Estate xi. (1580) 77 By these 
means, in some hath he atchived the ende of his message. 
1684 R. Water “ss, Nat. Expcr.7o Whether she Atchieves 
her End by Contracting, or Rarefying the Fluid. 1794 Sui.i- 
van View of Nat. 1. 255 These able men strove to attain the 
same great end, and separately atchieved it. 1882 Dacly 
News 17 July 4/6 Even though to achieve its [the policy’s] 
necessary ends, it should lead to invasion and war. 

Achieved (at{7vd), A7/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Com- 
pleted, accomplished ; attained, won. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 39 Goten and achyeued by force of 
money. 1648 Cottrece tr. Davila, List. France 23 (1678) 
Their newly atchieved greatness. 1805 S. TurNER Anelo- 
Saxons 1. vi. 8x (1828) The ‘adjectis Britanuis imperio’ of 
Horace is rather a poetical figure than an achieved fact. 

Achievement (at{7vmént). Also 6-9 at- 
chievement, and see sense 3. [a. Fr. achivement 
a finishing, completing, n. of action, f. achever. 
See ACHIEVE.] 

1. The action of achieving, completing, or at- 
taining by exertion ; completion, accomplishment, 
successful performance. 

1475 Caxton Fason 110 b, With thachieuement of these 
deutses the king Oetes approched. ¢1585 Faire £71 1. 69 
The bliss That hangs on quick achievement of my love. 1638 
Kwonces Hist. Turkes 182 (ed. 5) He would vndertake the 
atchieuement of that exployt. 1815 Sournry Koderick 1x. 
19 So it be lawful, and within the bounds of possible atchieve- 
ment. 1878 B. Taytor Pr. Deukalion 1, vi. 46 What virtue 
lies More in achievement than its hot desire? 

2. Anything achieved, accomplished, or won by 
exertion ; a feat, a distinguished and successful 
action, a victory. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad, 106 Spending the might of it [the 
flesh] in contemplatiue assaults and atchiuements. 1602 
Warner Albion's Eng. x1. xviii 289 We intreate of great 
Achiuements done By English, in contrarie Clymes 1678 
jenna Lond, Triumph. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 522 

ou might see an hundred persons confusedly scrambling in 
the dirt for the frail atchievement of a bunch of raisins. 1794 
Suutiwan Frew Nat, 11. 367 The many and great atchieve- 
ments attributed to heroes of the first ages. 1824 Dispin 
Libr. Comp. 16x The achievements of Agincourt and Water- 
loo. 1855 Brewster Newton II. xxvii. 398 The achievements 
of genius, like the source from which they spring, are in- 
destructible, 

3. Her. An escutcheon or ensign armorial, granted 
in memory of some achievement, or distinguished 
feat. (In this sense variously contracted or cor- 
tupted to atcheament, achement, atch’ment, 
ach’ment, achment, hachement, hatchment.) 

1548 Hatt Chronicle, Henry V, 50 The Hachementes 
wer borne onely by capitaynes. 1586 Ferne Blazon of 
Gentrie 186 The creast, tymber, mantell, or worde, bee no 
part of the coat-armour; they be addicions called atchea- 
ments, 1610Gwitiim Drsfl. Heraldry. v. 394 An Atchieve- 
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ment, according to Leigh, is the Arms of every Gentleman, 
well marshalled with the supporters, Helinet, Wreath and 
Crests, etc. 1750 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 214 To raise the 
cicling’s fretted height, Each pannel in achieveinents cloath- 
ing. 1809 W. Tayior in Robberds’ AM/emoir 11. 283 Let no 
motto be written upon its ach'ment but Nesurgamn. 1868 
Stancey Heston, Abb. iv. 201 Graves, piled with the stand- 
ards and achievements of the noble fainilies of Florence. 

Achiever (At{ivo1). Also 6-8 atchiever. [f. A- 
CHIEVE + -ER1.] One who achieves ; an accom- 
plisher, or winner. 

1594 J. Kina Yonah (1864) 30r That notable achiever of 
the victories of God. 1599 Suaks. A/uch Adow.i.8 A vie 
torie is twice it selfe, when the atchiener brings home full 
numbers. 1661 Sy_tv. Morcan Spi. Gentry in. iv. 36 Vhere 
was nothing which was gained by armes, but was born in 
armes and did carry a proportion to the Atchiever. 1860 
Froupe //ist, Eng. V. xxiv. 3 He saw.. himself as the 
achiever of the triumph. 

Achieving (at{fvin), v4/. sd. Also achevyng, 
achiving, atchieving. [f. AcHIEvE+-ING].] A 
completing, accomplishing or successful perform- 
ing. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1539 TAUERNER Prouertes (1552) 25 One daye or lytel tyme 
is not ynoughe for the acheuynge of a greate matter. 1625, 
Bacon £ss. xx xix. (1862) 162 or the Atchieving of a desperate 
Conspiracie, a Man should not rest npon the Fiercenesse of 
any mans Nature. 

‘Achill (atfil), adv. and pred. a. prop. phrase. 
[A- grcp.1 + Crit.) Ina state of chill ; chilly. 

1870 Morris Larthly Par. U1. 1v. 391 Ilad the flowers 
shrunk, the warm breeze grown achill? 

Achillean (z#:kilzin), a. [f. Achille-s prop. 
name of a Grecian hero+-An.}] Kesembling A- 
chilles ; invulnerable, invincible. 

1637 Gu.espie “ng. Popish Cer. C 3 We are not well ad- 
we to enter into combate with such Achillean strength. 
1849 W. Fitzceratp tr. Whitaker, Disputatiou 276 How 
well this reason deserves to be considered Achillean, will 


appear hereafter. 
[f. Achill-es, see 


+ Achillize, v. Obs. rare. 
prec. (cf. ¢o hector) + -1ZE, as in Gr. momrif-ew to 
play the poet, and Eng. 2yvannise.] To play Achilles 
with, to chase as Achilles did the Trojans. 

1672 Marvett Rehearsal Transp.1.217 He Hectors and 
Achillizes all the Nonconformists. 1673 Transp. Rehears'd 
20 You would expect that he had Hector’d and Achilliz'd 
‘em all out of the pit. 

Achilous (aksiles), a. Aor. [The same as 
ACHEILOoUS, of which it is the more analogical 
spelling, Gr. -e: becoming in L.-7 and Eng. -/.] 
Without lips. 

Achime (at{ai-m), adv. and pred.a. prop. phrase. 
[A prcf.1 of state + CuInE.] Chiming, ringing. 

1860 Ruskin Jlod. Painters V. vi. x. § 18, 100 A little belfry 
of grain-bells, all a-chime. 

Aching (é'kin), vd/. s6. Forms: 2-4 akyng, 
5-8 aking, 7-9 aching. [f. ACHE v.+-INGI.] A 
painful throbbing; a feeling of continued pain. 

¢ 14374 CHaucer 7roylus 1. 1088 A man that hurt is sore, And 
is sumdel of akyng of his wound. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
PK. (1495) xvu. clxxxv. 726 A dronklew mann feleth. . aking 
in his heed. 1580 Hottysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong., The aking 
of ones fingers endes with very cold. ¢ 1690 SoutH 12 Serm1. 
II. 42 Painful Girds and Achings, which are at least called 
the Gout. 1842 Worcswortu Borderers iv. Wks. 1849 V1. 323 
*Tis a strange aching that, when we would curse And cannot. 

Aching (étkin), Af/. 2. Forms: 3 akende, 
ekinde ; 5-6 akynge; 6-8 aking; S- aching. 
[f. Acur v.+-1nc*%.] Having the sensation of con- 
tinuous or ever-recurring pain, throbbing painfully. 

c1230 Aucren Riwle 360 So sor ekinde heaued. 1398 TrE- 
visa Barth. De P. R. (1495) v. xix. 124 Yf the mouth be reed 
..and hote and akynge and brennynge. 1606 Suaxs. 7r. § 
Cr. v. x. 35 A goodly medcine for mine aking bones. 1702 
Rowe Yamerlane u. i. 961 My aking sight hangs on thy 
parting beauties. 1870 Morris Larthly Par, 1.1, 385 Yet 
1s there in mine heart an aching pain. 

+b. fig. in phr. an aching tooth. Obs. 

1ssz HuLoer Adcedariuim, Akynge tothe, Aadidus dens. 
1674 W. ALLEN Dang. Enthus. 83 One would think you have 
an aking Tooth against outward teaching. 1721 SoUTHERNE 
Maid's last prayer V1. 1.1.17 Thou hast such an aking tooth 
after that maidenhead of hers. 

Achingly (2 kinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Lv?.] In 
an abidingly painful inanner ; painfully. 

1873 Miss Broveuton Naucy I11. 216 My gemeatd now, 
achingly dry—flashing a wretched hostility back into his. 
1881 Coxon Basil Plant, 11. 106 He wanted it, craved for 
it acheingly. ' ‘ 

|| Achio'te, acho'te. [Sp. achiote, ad. native 
Amer. achio¢/.] A native name for the seeds of the 
Amotto or Amatto (Aixa orellana), and the rec 
colouring matter obtained from their pulp. 

1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery xxi. 342 As much achiote as will 
make it the colour of brick. 1866 Trews. Bot. 10 Achote, the 
seeds of the Arnotto. : 

Achirite (x kirsit), 3/72. [Sce quot.] A syn- 
onym of DioPprasE. 

1837 80 Dana Win. 402 Named Achirite after Achir Mah- 
med, a Bucharian merchant .. who furnished the specimens 
that were taken in 1725... to St. Petersburg. 

Achison, acheson (Scotchcoin). See ATCHISUN. 

Achlamydate (aklemidét), a. Zo0/. [f. Gr. 4 
not + xAapvd-a (xAapvs) cloak, mantle + -ATE>.) 
Of certain Molluscs: Having no mantle. 

1877 Huxrey Auat, (nv, etn. vill. 510 In the achlamydate 
forms true gills are usually absent. 
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Achlamydeous (xklami-diss), 2. Bot. [mod. 
f, Gr. d priv. + xAapvd-a cloak+-rous.] Having 
no floral envelope ; destitute of apparent calyx and 
corolla, Applied to a division of Exogens, named 
by De Candolle Achlamydee. 

1830 Linpey .Vat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 Its absence [that 
of the Calyx] implies the absence of the corolla also. - By its 
absence all the orders called Achlamydeous are characterised, 
1876 Ouiver Lian. Bot. 40 Having therefore no envelope to 
the essential organs, they [the willow flowers] are called 
achlamydeous, 

Achma, achme, obs. forms of AcME. 

Achmatite (ekmateit). A/iz. [See quot.] 

1837-80 Dana Alin. 282 Achmatite is ordinary Epidote, in 
crystals, from Achmatovsk, Ural. 

Achmit, variant of ACMITE. 

+ Acho‘ke, v. Ods. Forms: 1 aceocian, 2 a- 
cheke(n, 4 achoke(n. [f A- pref 1 + CHOKE :— 
20E. ceoctan.] To choke, to suffocate. ; 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 181 Adam par-offe bot, and weard 
par mide acheked . and pureh pat one snede wear® al his of- 
spring acheked. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boethius 47 3if pou wilt 
achoken be fulfillyng of nature wip superfluites. ¢ 1385 — 
Leg. Good W. 2004 Whan that Theseus seeth The beest 
acheked, he shall on him leepe. 

Acholithite, acholite, obs. forms of AcoLou- 
THITE, ACOLYTE. 

Acholous (z'kéles), a. [f. Gr. dxoa-os lacking 
bile +-ous.] Deficient in or without bile. 

cx850 WHEWELL quoted in Mozley Afzracles ii. 232 The 
untrue, Aristotelian fact of the longevity of acholous animals, 

+ Achoose, v. Ods. Forms as in CHoose. [f. 
A- pref. 1 + CHOosE, OE. cedsan.] To choose out. 

c1150 Cott, Honz. 229 Pa sedden aceas he him leorning- 
chnihtes, erest twelf, ba we hatad apostles. a: 

| Achor (é-ko1). JA/ed. [L. achor, Gr.dxwp scald, 
scurf.] A scaly eruption in the hairy scalp, con- 
stituting the disease scald-head. 

1585 H. Liovp 7veas. Health B iij, The Pustules called 
Achores or Tineae be engendred ofahumore. 1678 Puittips, 
Achor, a disease possessing the hairy scalp or musculous 
skin of the head, and eating therein like a moth} it is com- 
monly called in English, the Scald. 1835 Hopiyn Dict. 
Wed. Terms, Achor, a small acuminated pustule, which con- 
tains a straw coloured matter, and is succeeded by a thin 
brown or yellowish scab. 

Achorn(e, obs. form of Acorn. 

+ A-christism. ? zomce-wd. [f. Gr. d@ priv.+ 
xptor-os Christ ; after atheist.) Disbelief in Christ. 

1726 M. Henry Is. 1835 I1. 722 But what do you think 
of such a thing as a-Christism? 

Achroite (@krojit). Alin. [f. Gr. aypo-os 
colourless + -ITE min. formative.] ‘Colorless tour- 
maline from Elba. Dana. 

Achromatic (z:krome'tik), a. [f. Gr. aypo- 
par-os colourless (f. d priv. + xp@par- colour) + -I¢.] 

1. Optics. Free from colour; not showing colour 
from the decomposition of light in passing through 
a refracting medium ; as an achromatic lens or tele- 
scope. (Sometimes used substantively by ellipsis 
of ‘lens,’ as ‘a four-inch achromatic.’) 

1766 Marty (tr. from Fr.) in PAzZ. Trans. LVI. 57, I likewise 
made use ofavery good achromatic telescope. 1784 HERSCHEL 
in Phil, Trans. LXXV.44 One of Mr. Dollond’s best 33 feet 
achromatics. 1805 Edin. Rev. Apr. 34 The fact, that the 
eye ts achromatic, cannot be doubted. 1831 Brewster Oftics 
ix. §67. 83 They .. will refract white light to a single focus 
free of colour. Such a lens is called achromatic. 1848 
QuekettT Microscope (1855)37 In 1747.. Euler suggested the 
construction of achromatic object-glasses, 1859 PARKINSON 
Optics ix.154 A combination of prisms or lenses is said to 
be achromatic when the dispersion of the pencils of light 
refracted through them is reduced within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits. 1869 Tynpatt Lect. on Light 42 The human eye 
is notachromatic. It suffers from chromatic aberration. 1878 
Newcoms Pop, Astron. 11.1. 125 An achromatic of four inches 
aperture was then considered of extraordinary size. 

2. Biol. Of tissue: Uncoloured, not absorbing 
colour from a fluid. See AcHROMATIN. 

1882 J. T. Cunxincuam in Fru. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 41, Figs. 
30 and 31, from the cranial cartilage of a toad, show the 
achromatic striz more clearly. 

Achromatically (#:krome'tikali), adv. [f. 
prec. +-AL+-L¥*.] In an achromatic manner; so 
as to produce freedom from colour. 

1881 Edin. Kev. 540 The eye does not deal achromatically 
with the coloured constituents of light. 

Achromaticity (akrdu:matisiti). [f. AcrRo- 
MATIC +-ITY.] The quality of being achromatic ; 

= ACHROMATISM. 

1845 Excycl. Metrop. 1V. 423 s.v. Light, The order in which 
they [lenses]are placed isofno consequenceas faras Achroma- 
ticity is concerned. 1860 Sir J. Herscnerin Excycl. Brit. s.v. 
Telescope, Vhis condition . . furnishes the ‘equation of achro- 
maticity’ ofancye-piece. 1876 Wessin Chambers’ Astron. 745 
Errors due to the imperfect achromaticity of the object-glass. 

Achromatin (aikraumitin). Biol. [f. Gr. dypu- 
par-osuncoloured + -1N, repr. Gr.-.vn female descend- 
ant, hence, derivative.] Tissue which is not stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

1882 J. T. Cunnincnam in Jrai. Aficrosc. Sc. Jan., 37 Flem- 
ming concludes from this that the nucleus is composed of 
two substances, of which one jis stained by dyes, the other 
not, and he accordingly calls the former chromatin, the latter 
achromatin. 1882 Gitsurtin JraZ. Quek. Cl. Ser. u. No. 1. 33 
The two daughter nuclei now approach each other somewhat, 
the achromatin bulging out between them. 
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Achromatism (Akré0-mitiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. | slender needle-like body, such as the spines or 


ax pepar-os unceloured + -IsM.] The state or quality 
of being achromatic, or of transmitting only white 
light. 

19797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Telescope, Mr. Dollond was anxious 
to combine this achromatism of the eye-pieces with the ad- 
vantages which he had found in the eye-pieces with five 
glasses. 1859 Parkinson Offics ix. 167 The conditions of 
achromatism depend only on the focal lengths of the com- 
ponent lenses. 1881 G. R. Piccorr in Nature No. 622. 515 
Achromatism is seldom attained without generating a whitish 
haze, the inevitable accompaniment of residuary spherical 
aberration. i 

Achromati'stous, a. rare. [f. mod. Fr. a- 
chromatiste (see ACHROMATISM) + -oUS.] Colourless ; 
achromatic. : 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. B 

Achromatization (akréumataizéifon). 


[f. 


ACHROMATIZE +-ATION.] The action or process of | 


achromatizing, or rendering achromatic. 

Achromatize (akrau-mataiz), v. [mod. f. Gr. 
4x pwpart-os colourless + -1ZE.] To deprive of colour; 
to render achromatic. 

1845 Encycl, Metrop. 1V. 423 s.v. Light, lf we can achro- 
matise each elementary prism, the whole system is _achro- 
matic. 1848 QuEKETT Alicroscope (1855) 38 In 1784 /Epinus 
made many fruitless trials to achromatize the microscope. 
1872 Everett tr. Deschanel’s Nat. Phil., Two prisms.. wilt 
achromatize one another if..the product of deviation by 
dispersive power is the same for both. 

[f. 


Achromatized (4kréu-miataizd), pf/. a. 
prec.+-ED.] Rendered achromatic. 

1871 Sir J. Herscuer Fam. Lect. on Sc. 135 Looking at the 
comet through an achromatized doubly refracting prism. 

Achromatopsy (akrou-matg:psi). A/ed. [f. Gr. 
dxpwpar-os without colour+-oia seeing f. dys 
sight.] Inability to distinguish colours; colour- 
blindness. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1452/2 Achromat- 


opsy, or insensibility of the eye to colours, is an affection 
which has been recognised nearly two hundred years. 


+Achro‘mic, a. Ods. [same deriv. as AcHRo- 
MATIC, but improperly formed.] = AcHRomatTIc (of 
which it seems to have been the earlier form). 


1761 SHort in Phil, Trans, LI. 179 Reflector of 2 feet focus, 
with an achromic object-glass micrometer of 40 feet focus. 


Achromous, 2. vare. [same deriv. and forma- 
tion.] Colourless ; without colouring matter. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achro6-, combining form of AcHRroous common 
in chemical nomenclature, as achroédextrin colour- 
less dextrin, achroéglycogen, ete. 

1899 Academy 35, Science Notes. 

Achroous (z'kroas), a. [f. Gr. dypo-os colour- 
less (f. 4 priv. + xpéa, xpord colour) + -ous.] Colour- 
less ; achromatic. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achronical, -ly, incorr. forms of ACRONYCAL,-LY. 

Achronism (#kréniz’m). sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
axpovos without time +-IsM.] The state of timeless- 
ness ; deficiency of time. 

1877 R. Lowe in Daily News 26 July 3/3 It [House of Com- 
mons] has not got the element of time. It is smitten, if I 
may coin a word, not with an anachronism, but an achronism 
—viz. the absence of time. 

§| Occ. for ANACHRONISM, as if an achronismt. 

1674 Marvett Aehkearsall Transp. 1. 135, I speak not of 
stale Achronismes, but of things that really happen’d all since 
the writing of your Reproof. 1697 Verdicts conc. Virgil & 
Homer §3.8 All Authors have observed two .. Faults of 
Achronism and Slander in that Episod of Dido. 

Acht, obs. form of AuGHT sé., OucHt® v. 

Acht, obs. north. form of E1eut. 

+Achtande, a. Ods. rare—'. [a. ONorse az- 
tand-i eighth, f. dtta eight ; cogn. w. OE. eahiode, 
OHG. ahtodo (dialectally ahktande, achtende), Goth. 
ahtuda.| Eighth. 

a1400 JWetr. Hom. 26 And al the erthe the achtande day 
Sal stir and quac and al fole slay. 


Achtaragdite (axtaregdoit). A“n. [f. Ach- 
taragda a Russian river +-ITE min. formative.] An 
earthy hydrous aluminous silicate, considered by 
Dana a doubtful species, and placed in his ap- 
pendix to clays. 

+ Achue,v. Ods. [A by-form of eschue, EscHEw: 
see A- pref. 9. So OFr. has occ. achevtr for eschevir 
(eschever, eschiver, mod. esguiver).]= ESCHEW. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 6 Achwyn or fleyn; vito, devito. A- 
cayynee, or beyng ware (v. r. achewynge, achue): Jrecavens, 
vitans. 

Achylous (akoi'las), a. Phys. [f. Gr. axvd-os 
without juice +-ous.] Without chyle. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achymous (akoi-mas), a. Phys. [f. Gr. dxup- 
os without juice +-ous.] Without chyme, 

1899 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acicle (zsik’l). Wat. Hist. [ad. L. acicula, 
more commonly used ; see next word.] = AcicuLa. 


1852 Dana Crustacea 1. 434 The basal part of the outer 
antennz furnished above with a moveable acicle. 


| Acicula (4sikiala). Nat. Hist. Pl. acicule. | 
[L., dimin. of acus a needle. Incorrect variants 
are aciculum, actculus.| A technical name for a 


prickles with which some animals and plants are 
furnished, or the needle-like crystals of certain 
minerals; ‘the bristle-like abortive flower of a 
grass. Lindley 7reas. Bot. 

1875 J. W. Dawson Dawn of Life iv. 87 This fringe..is.. 
made up of a multitude of extremely delicate aciculi, stand- 
ing side by side like the fibres ofasbestos. 1858 W. CLark tr. 
Van der Hoeven’s Zool, 1. 231 Body round, with 4 rows of 
double acicule. 1877 Huxvey Azat. Juv. An. v. 229 The neu- 
ropodial is very much longer than the notopodial aciculum. 

Acicular (asi‘kilai), a. [ad. mod. L. acécelar- 
zs, f. ACICULA a small needle. See -aR.] Needle- 
like; resembling a slender needle or bristle, as the 
leaves of pine-trees, and various crystals. 

1794 Pearson in Phil, Trans. LX XXIV. 396 Oxalic acid 
produced immediately a precipitation of white acicular crys- 
tals. 1836-9 Topp CycZ. Anat.§ Phys. 11. 234/2 The phosphate 
-. of lime [forms] small acicular prisms. 1848 Dana Zoofh. 
449 With long acicular, and nearly naked branchlets. 1857 
H. Mitcer Zest. of Rocks 496 Coniferous trees, that retain 
at all seasons their coverings of acicular spiky leaves. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Painters V. vut iii. § 5. 182 Their trees always 
had a tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges. 

Acicularly (asikizlali), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an acicular manner ; after the manner of needles 
or fine prickles. 

1834 R. Attan Afineral. 147 Actinolite comprehends the 
green acicularly-crystallized varieties. 

Aciculate (asi-kizlét), 2. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod. 
L. aciculat-us, f. AcicuLA: cf. caudat-us f. cauda, 
and see -aTE?.] ro. Furnished or clothed with 
acicule ; marked as with needle-scratches; 7zm- 
properly = ACICULAR. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 251 Aciculate, needle-shaped. 
Hooker Stud. Flora 121 Calyx-tube densely aciculate. 

Aciculated (asi-kisletéd), p77. a. [f. mod. L. 
aciculdt-us, see prec.+-ED; cf. striate -d, separate 
-d.]_ Marked or striated with fine impressed lines, 
as if produced by the point of a needle. Lindley 

Treas. Bot. 

Aciculiform (Asikizlifgim), a. [ad. mod. L. 
aciculiformis, t, ACICULA + -formis=-shaped. See 
-FORM.] _Needle-shaped, ACICULAE. 

1847 In Craic. 

Aciculine (asikiclain), a. [ad. mod. L. ac?- 
culinus, f. ACICULA: see -INEI.] = ACICULAR. 

1847 In Craic. 

Aciculite (asikidloit). J/7. [f. ActcuLa + 
-ITE, mineral formative.] A synonym of AIKINITE, 
or Acicular Bismuth. 

Aciculum, -us, incorrect variants of AcIcuLA. 

Acid (z'sid), z.and sd. [a. mod. Fr. acéde (Cotgr. 
1611) or ad. L. acid-us adj. of state, f. acé-re to be 
sour (root ac- sharp).] 

1. Sour, tart, sharp to the taste; of the taste of 
vinegar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva vu. § 672 It [sorrel] is a cold and acid herb. 
1676 in Piz. Trans. X1. 614 These crystals are pure vitriol, 
acid-austere. a1704 Locke Cond. Underst.§ 40 The acid oil 
of vitriol is found to be good in such acase. 1855 Bain Senses 
§ Intell, 11. ii, $13. 162 (1864) The sour or acid taste is much 
more uniform in its nature than either the saline or the alka- 
line. 1866 J. T. Syme in Treas. of Bot. 830 This plant has a 
pleasant acid taste. 

2. fig. st 

1775 BoswELL Fohuson 11. 370 (1826) Beauclerk .. said in 
his acid manner, ‘ He would cut a throat to fill his pockets, if 
it were not for the fear of being hanged.’ 1826 Disrae.i Viv. 
Grey V1. vi. 346 A hale old woman, with rather an acid ex- 
pression of countenance. 1851 Ruskin Stones of Venice 1. 
xxiiL 264 (1874) The mere dogtooth is an acid moulding, and 
can only be used in cettain mingling with others, to give 
them piquancy ; never alone. ' z 

3. Chem. Having the essential properties of an 
Acip. See B. (Not separable in early use from I.) 

a1727 Newron quoted in Chambers’ Cycl. s.v. Acid, In 
decompounding sulphur we get an Acid salt. 1747 BERKELEY 
Siris 124 The mild native acids are observed more kindly to 
work upon and more thoroughly to dissolve metallic bodies 
than the strongest acid spirits produced by a vehement fire. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 48 The analysis of mineral 
bodies .. by the application of acid and alkaline menstrua. 
1873 WiLLiamson Cheon. § 58 The solution has a slightly acid 
reaction to litmus-paper. 

b. Acid Salt: A salt that retains part of the re- 
placeable hydrogen of a bibasic acid. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 132 Thus [from dibasic acids] 
two classes of salts are derived; the so-called acid salts, 
where only one atom of hydrogen has been replaced, and the 
neutral salts, where Beit atoms have been replaced by a 
metal. Hydrogen potassium sulphite HKSOg in an acid 
salt. 1873 Fownes Chem. I. 339 The acid sulphite is very 
soluble in water, and has an acid reaction. 

4. Ain. = AcivIic 2. 

1874 Lyett Lem, Geol. xxviil. 497 Rocks containing an ex- 
cess of silica from 60 to 80 per cent. are termed by many 
petrologists ‘acid’ rocks, 

B. sé. 

Popularly, A sour substance. Chem. A substance 
belonging to a class of which the commonest and 
most typical members are sour, and have the 
property of neutralizing alkalis, and of changing 
vegetable blues to red ; all of which are compounds 


1870 


ACIDIC. 


of hydrogen with another element or elements (oxy- 
gen being generally the third element), and in the de- 
composition of a compound substance are relatively 
clectro-negative, and borne to the positive pole. 

1696 Puittirs [not in ed. 1678], Acid in Chymistry, that 
sharp Salt, or that potential and dissolving Fire which is in 
all mix'd Bodies, and gives "em being. Of Acids, Vitriol is 
the chiefest, Sea-salt next to that. 1712 tr. Pomet's /List. 
Drugs 1. 57 The Idges or Points of the Acid penetrate the 
gustatory Nerve. 21727 Newton quoted in Chambers’ Cycé. 
(1751) s.v. Acid, The particles of Acids are of a size grosser 
than those of water. 1747 Berketey Sirzs 159 What the 
chemists say, of pure acids being never found alone, might 
as well be said of pure fire. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet, Art 
of Dyeing Pref. 7 The improvement depends principally 
on the use of the acids. 1824 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, 106 
The acids found in the Vegetable kingdom are numerous. 
1837 WHewe tt Hist, Jnduct. Sc. xiv. x, The whole fabric of 
chemistry rests, even at the present day, upon the opposition 
of acids and bases; an acid was certainly at first known by 
its sensible qualities, and how otherwise, even now, do we 
perceive its quality? 1871 Tynpatt Frag. of Sc. 1. v. 161 
ied. 6) Neither acids nor alkalies had the power of rapid de- 
struction. 1879 McCartuy /fist. Own Times 1. 42 Lord 
John Russell.. was especially effective in a cold irritating 
sarcasm, which penetrated the weakness of an opponent’s 
argument like some dissolving acid. 

Acidic (asidik), @ Afzx. [f. Actp + -1c.] 

1. Applicd by Dana to that element in a ternary 
compound mineral, which forms an oxygen, sulphur, 
or other salt, with a basic element; e.g. the silicon 


in silicate of lime. See quotation under AcIDIFICc. 

1880 Dana A/ineraéd, Introd. 16 In some classes of com- 
pounds only part of the oxygen serves to unite the acidic 
element to the basic. ; : 

2. Abounding in an acidic element, usually silicon. 

1877 Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 5. 47 So the Crystalline rocks 
can be divided .. into the Highly Silicated or Acidic rocks. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta, Rocks Classified 120 The acidic 
rocks.. are distinguished by a felspar richer in silica. 1879 
Rutrey Study of Rocks iv. 34 Both acidic and basic sca 
are known in some instances to have emanated, etc. : 

‘Acidiferous (z:sidi-féras), a. rare. [f. L. acid- 
um; sce ACID +-FEROUS bearing.} Producing or 
yielding an acid. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 12 Of undecompounded 
inflammable or acidiferous substances not metallic. 

Acidifiable (asi-difoi:ab’)), a [f Acipiry + 
-ABLE.} Capable of being converted into, or of 
combining so as to form, an acid. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exfer. Phit, 1. App. 531 Any simple 
substance which, by its combination with oxygen, becomes an 
acid, is termed the acidifyable base, or radical of that acid. 
1808 Henry £fit. Chem. 214 (ed. 5) The brittle and acidifiable 
{metals} include four species. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
482 Amongst the acidifiable bodies, sulphur, which is repre- 
sented by 30, may be supposed to consist of 6 hydrogene, 
and 24 basis. 1853 Cuampers /utrod. to Sciences 81 Those 


formed with the other acidifiable bases being generally of | 


minor importance. aoe 

Acidifiant (Asi-difeiant), a. [a. Fr. acidifiant pr. 
pple. ofacidifier to AcIDIFY ; see -ANT.] Acidifying. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

Acidific (xsidifik), a. Jin. [f. L. actd-um 
AcID + -fic-%s making: see -Fic.} Applied by Dana 
to the oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or tellurium, in a 
mineral, which is an oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or 
tellurium salt of any basic element. 

1880 Dana Mineral. Introd. 15 Ternary compounds (called 
also salts and double binaries) consist of elements of three 
kinds, (1) basic, (2) acidic, (3)acidific. Thus.. sulphate of lead 
contains (r) lead, (2) sulphur, (3) oxygen; the sulphantimonite, 
jamesonite, contains (1) lead and iron, (2) antimony, (3) sul- 
phur.. The replacing power of the elements is in proportion 
to their combining power, the combining power being reckon- 
ed in number of atoms of oxygen (or sulphur, or the acidific 
element, whatever it may be). ; 

Acidification (asidifikzi-fon). [n. of action f. 
AcIDIFY: see -FICATIoN. Also in mod. Fr.] The 
act or process of acidifying ; conversion into an acid. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exper. Phil. U1. xiv. 61 These opera- 
tions, instead of furnishing us with an acidification, of which 
we have no conception, lead us only to consider these acids 
as liberated. 1804 in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 322 After the 
complete acidification of the sulphur. 1837 WHEWELL //zs7¢. 
Induct, Sc. I11. xiv. vii. 1441 The leading generalisation of 
Lavoisier, that acidification was always combination with 
oxygen, was found untenable. 1847 Aural Cyc?, I. 590 To 
prevent the too rapid acidification of the cream, and forma- 
tion of the butter. 1863 Fownes Elem. Chem. 481 (ed. 9) 
The best vinegar is made from wine by spontaneous acidifi- 
cation. 


Acidifier (4sidifeiez). [f. Acmpiry +-rR.] Any- 
thing that acidifies, or generates an acid. The name 
was originally given (in error) to oxygen, as the 
supposed active agent in producing acids. 

1847 In Craic. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.18 

Acidify (asi-difsi), v. [mod. f. L. actd-um Acip 
+-FY=to make. Cf. Fr. acidifier.] 

1. To make acid or sour. Chem. To convert into 
an Acip bycombination with anysubstance. Also /ig. 

1797 Pearson in PAid. Trans, LX XXVIII. 29 The three 
acids (viz. the oxymuriatic, the nitro-muriatic, and the nitric) 
which can acidify oxides. 1808 Henry Efit. Chem. 272 (ed. 
5) Sugar is acidified by distillation with nitric acid. 1837 
Cartyte Fr, Rev. 111.11. iii. 8x His thin existence all acidi- 
fied into rage, and preternatural insight of suspicion. 185% 


Rickarpson Geol. v. 82 The name of the acid was derived 
from the substance acidified by the oxygen. 


2. intr. (refl.) To become acid. 


i 
Acidifying (asidifoi,in), 74. 2. [f. Acipiry + 


-ING2.] Forming an acid; that combines so as to 
form an acid. 

1784 Cavenpisn in Phil, Trans. LX XIV. 152 Another 
thing which Mr. Lavoisier endeavours to prove is, that 
dephlogisticated air is the acidifying principle. 1794 G. 
Apams Nat. § Exper. Phil. 1. 1x. 360 Called by M. Lavoisier 
the oxygenous or acidifying principle. 1822 IMison Science 
& Art II. 54 It has lately been discovered, that hydrogen, 
like oxygen, is an acidifying principle. 1830 LixpLtey Wad. 
Syst. Bot. 84 Malic acid ..is also almost the sole acidifying 
principle of the berries of the Mountain Ash. 1851 RicHarp- 
SON Geol. v. 83 The erroneous idea of oxygen being the gene- 
ral acidifying principle. 

Acidimeter (z:sidi‘m/ta1). [mod. f. L. acid-um 
Acip+ Gr. pérpoy measurc.} An instrument for 
measuring the strength of acids. 

1839 Reip Elem. Chem., Such instruments are termed Acidi- 
meters when charged with alkali for ascertaining the value 
ofacids. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 21 Fill the acidimeter up 
to o (zero) with the solution of caustic lime. /ézd. 1. 19 A 
standard liquor of ammonia of that strength (17 grains of 
ammonia in r000) becomes therefore a universal acidimeter. 

Acidimetrical (z:sidijmetrikal), a. [f. L.acid- 
wm ActD+Gr. perpix-ds pertaining to measure + 
-Au.] Of or pertaining to acidimetry. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.23 Acidimetrical operations may like- 
wise be performed by determining the weight instead of the 
volumes of the carbonic acid expelled from bicarbonate of 
potash .. by a given quantity of acid. /ééd, Liebig’s acidi- 
metrical method. Eon . : 

Acidimetry (z‘sidi‘métri). [mod. f. L. acta-um 
Acip + Gr. perpia a measuring. The form of the 
word is due to the previous existence of a/kali- 
metry.) The chemical process of measuring the 
strength of acids, ‘that is to say the quantity of pure 
free acid contained in a liquid.’ Ure. 

1839 Reip Elem, Chem, To ascertain the strength of any 
acid, an operation that isnow termed Acidimetry. 1875 Ure 
Dret. Arts 1.18 Acidimetry is exactly the reverse of alkali- 
metry, since in principle it depends on the number of volumes 
ofa solution ofa base diluted with water toa definite strength, 
which are required to neutralize a known weight or measure 
of the different samples of acids. » 

Acidity (asiditi). [a. Fr. actdté (16th c.); or 
of its prototype, L. aczdztal-em, n. of quality f. 
acid-us sour: see AciD.} The quality or state of 
being acid or sour; sourness, tartness, sharpness to 
the taste. 

16z0 VENNER ta Recta vi. 95 Sugar correcteth their acidity. 
1656 B. Valentine, Repet. Former Writings 11 There 1s 
an acetum made of antimony, of an acidity as other acetums 
are. 1681 WortidcEe Syst. Agric. 9 The heat of the fire 
evaporating, and consuming the Acidityofthe Earth. 1732 
Arsutunot Rules of Diet 262 No animal Substance pro- 
duceth Acidity, except Milk. 1748 Harttey Observ.on Man 
1.1.§ 3.98 Acidities, and other Irritations in the Bowels. 1863 
Mitcnett Farm of Edgewood 143, I count upon its brilliant 
colouring, and its piquant acidity, in the first days of August. 

Acidly (z'sidli), adv. [f. Acip a, + -Ly%.] Sourly. 

1880 Miss LAFFAN Christy Carew II.vi. 263‘ Well,’ retorted 
Mrs. Carew acidly, ‘she only shows her ignorance.’ 

Acidness (e'sidnés). [f. Actip a.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being acid, degree of acidity. 

+ Acido‘leous, @. Oés. [f. L. acid-us sour + 
ole-um oil +-ous.] An oily liquid of acid character, 
as vitriol. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants in. 2. iv. § 15 A Rosin, is originally 
a Turpentine, or Acidoleous Liquor. 1676 /d¢d. 11, ii. (1682) 
259 Rosin and Mastick seem to be more purely acidoleous 
gums. 

|] Acidulee (asidizZl7), sd. pl. Obs. [L. actdulus 
adj. ‘sourish,’ in pl. fem. sc. aguze waters.) A name 
formerly given to springs of co/d mineral waters, from 
their sharp and pungent taste, then considered acid. 

168r Puitiirs, Acidudae; Any Medicinal or Spaw-waters 
that are not hot; in which respect they are oppos’d to 
Thermae. 1681 T. Wituis Rem. Med. Wks.\Vocab.) Acidulz. 
Medicinal waters running forth from veins of iron, copper, 
and such like, called Spaws from that famous place for 
mineral-waters, the Spaw in Germany. 1765 BRownricc in 
Phil. Trans, LN. 242 The brisk and pungent taste of the 
acidulz is also a further evidence that the mineral air which 
they contain is nearly related to the choak-damp. 

Acidulate (Asi-divleit), v. [f. L. acidul-us sour- 
ish (dim. of aczd-xs ActD) +-ATES, as if repr. a L. 
*acidula-re. Cf. mod. Fr.actduler.) To make some- 
what acid or sour; to flavour with an acid. Also 
fig. of the temper. (Rare exc. in pa. pple.) 

173z ArsuTHNot Kudes of Diet 311 Decoctions of mealy 
substances acidulated. 1747 Watt in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 
588, I acidulated the Liquors with the Vitriolic Acid. 1844 
T. J. Granam Dom. Med. 91 [Vinegar] may be used to acidu- 
late barley-water, or any other ordinary beverage of the 
patient. 1856 Macautay Yo/son (1860) 99 Garrick .. could 
obtain from one morose cynic scarcely any compliment not 
acidulated with scorn. 

Acidulated (Asi-dizletéed), pp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.} Rendered somewhat acid or sour; flavoured 
with acid. Also fg. Somewhat soured in temper. 

1732 ArsutHnot Audles of Diet 245 Likewise all acidu- 
Iated and chalybeat Waters. 1837 Brewster Jagnetison 
156 Two ends of the wire were plunged in slightly acidulated 
water. 7853 Sover Pantropheon 122 The pomegranate, 
whose acidulated flavour is so pleasing to the habitants of 
hot climates. 

+ Acidulcis, a. [L. in form, f. aczd-us sour + 
dulets sweet.] Sour and sweet blended, aigre-doux. 


ACINIFORM. 


1675 Grew Anat. Plants vi, i. § 4 (1682) 280 The taste of a 
Peppin is Acidulcis. 

Acidulent (Asidivlént), a. [a. Fr. acidulant 
pr. pple. of aciduler to sour slightly.] = AciDULovs. 

1834 Princte fr, Sk. vi 203 Being of such an acidulent 
quality that sheep... will not eat it. 1837 Cartyie fr. Re 
1. .1.1v. 20(1857) Abbé Moudon starts forward; with anxion» 
acidulent face. 1865 — /redh. Gt. IX. xx. x. 179 Wrapt in 
despondency and black acidulent humours. 

Acidulous (asi-dislos), a. [f. L. acidul-us sour- 
ish +-ous.} Slightly sour, sourish, sub-acid. Also 
fig. Sour-temperced. 

1769 Bucuan Dom. Afed. liv. (1826) 265 Acidulous chaly- 
beate waters. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord Wks. VII1 44 
Whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified oe an exposure 
to the influence of heaven in a long flow of generations, 
from the hard acidulous, metallick tincture of the spring. 
1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 44 Vhe fruit of a species of 
Sauranja is said to be acidulous, and to resemble ‘Tomatoes 
in flavour. 1860 Piesse Lad, Chem. Wonders 82 Gold is not 
easily acted upon by acidulous agents. 1865 CaRLyLe /redk. 
Gt. IX. xx. x. 179 Towards the middle of March, he becomes 
specially gloomy and acidulous. 

+ Acier. O¢s.; also asser. [Ol r. acer, later 
acter :—low L. acidrium steel, properly adj. quali- 
fying ferrum, {. aczes point, edge + -artus adj. affix 
=concerned with ; hence edging or foinling iron.) 
Stecl (properly Fr., but occ. used in early Eng.). 

1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xix. 470 Steel, sometimes 
called by its English name, but much more commonly known 
as asser or acier, is found even more frequently. 

Acierage (x’siérédz). [a. mod. Fr. aci¢rage f. 
acier steel +-AGE.] The process of depositing a 
layer of steel on the surface of another metal, to 
render it more durable, as is sometimcs done with 
stereotype plates, and engraved copper-plates. 

| Acies. Ods. [L. acies edge, kecnness, sharp- 
ness.} The keen attention or aim, of the eye, ear, 
etc. when fully directed towards any object. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 181 A Frogge ..seemes to 
behold a large part of the heavens, and the acies of his eye 
to ascend as high as the Tropick. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man, 30 Though I do by the Empire of my Will direct the 
Motion or Acies of my Organ to this or that Object. 

Aciform ('sifgim), a. [mod. f. L. acu-s needle 
+-FoRM.] Needle-shaped. 

1847 In Craic. | ; ; 

+Acin, acine (z'sin). Ods. [a. Fr. aczne, ad. 
L. actn-us: see Acixus.] One of the small grains 
of which a blackberry or mulberry is composed. 

1693 Sir H. Stoane in Phil. Trans. XVII. 923 An Oval 
Berry, made up of two, three, or more Acins or little Berries. 
1775 Asu, Acine, berries growing in bunches. 

Acinaceous (x:siné''fas), a. [f. Acin-us+ 
-ACEOUS.} Consisting of acini ; formed of a cluster 
of small berries or fleshy drupes, like a black- 
berry or raspberry. 

1775 In Asn. ; Bae P 

|| Acinaces (asinasiz, akinik7z). [The L. spell- 
ing of Gr. dxwd«ns, orig. a Persian word.) Ane. /{is?. 
A short sword or scimitar. 

Acinacifolious (Asi:nasi,fowlias), a. Aor. [f. 
Actnacrs + L. foltas-2s leafy.] Having acinaciform 
leaves. (See next.) 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex, ? ; 

Acinaciform (z:sinz’siffim, isinasi,ffim), a. 
(ad. mod. L. acinaciform-is, f. ACINACES; Se€ -FORM.] 
Scimitar-shaped. In o/. applied to leaves, etc., 
‘curved, rounded towards the point; thick on the 
straighter side, thin on the convexity.’ 

1774 in PA. Trans. LXV. 104 The body.. becomes of 
an acinaciform shape, to the point of the tail, which is rather 
blunt. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 25x Acinaciform, scymitar- 
shaped. 1838 Loupon Encyct. Plants (1855) 617 Dotichos 
tetrasperinus .. pods racemose acinaciform 4-seeded. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 1V. 112 When the veins (of a leaf) spread 
out in various planes, and there is a large development of 
cellular tissue, so as to produce a succulent leaf, such forms 
occur as.. acinaciform, or scimitar-shaped, p 

Acine’sic, a. A/ed. [improp. f. Gr. dxewvnoia or 
axivnots motionlessness + -Ic.] = ACINETIC. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Acinesic remedies are those which are 
opposed to motion. . ae 

cinetic (zxsine'tik), a. Afed. [f. Gr. dxivyt-os 
motionless + -1c.] Preventing motion. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acinetiform (xsinitiffim), a. [f. mod. L. 
acinéta ({. Gr. dxivnros motionless) + -FORM.] Having 
theform of Acine/ae,a genus of parasitica] infusorial 
animalcules, with spherical bodies furnished with 
radiating trumpet-shaped suckers, which are not in 
constant motion like the cilia or flagella of other 
infusoria. 

1877 Huxrey Anat. Inv, An. ii. 108 Balbiani figures all the 
stages by which the acinetiform embryo becomes a Para- 
macium. 1878 Macauister /uvertedr. 28 Other minule 
forms, called Acinetae, are small stalked masses whose sur- 
face is studded with radiating, retractile tubular suckers, 
through which they suck the juices of their prey. 

Aciniform (asi-nifgim, 2’sini;{p1m), 2. {ad. mod. 
L. aciniform-is f. AcINUS. See -FoRM.] a. Having 
the form of a cluster of grapes, consisting of closely 
packed berries or drupes. b. Full of small kernels 


like a grape. 


ACINOSE. 


1847 Craic, Acizifori, full of small kernels. 1853 Mayne, 
Acini fori; having the form or appearance or colour of a 
grape; grape-like. 1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv, An. vii. 381 
These glands are divisible into five different kinds (acini- 
form, ampullate, aggregate, tubuliform, and tuberous’. 

Acinose (z:sindus), a. [ad. L. acindsus tull of 
grapes, grapelike, f. Actnus.] Consisting of acz7z/; 
composcd of, or resembling, a cluster of small berries. 

1873 WEALE Dict. 5 Acinose, a term applied to iron ore 
found in masses, and of several colors. 1874 Roosa Dis. of 
Ear 210 The mucous membrane is made smooth by numer- 
ous acinose glands, an ; 

Acinous (z'sinas), a. [f. L. acindsus (see prec.) 
asif ad. Fr. acincux.] = ActNoseE; applied especially 
to glands occurring in clusters. ; ma. 

1872 CouEN Dis, of Throat 179 This pouch is ordinarily 
enveloped by acinous glands. 1878 Hasersuon Dis. 4é- 
domen 51 Some isolated submucous glands of an acinous 
character may still be found. ; 

) Acinus (x'sinds). Pl. acini. [L. acres, a 
berry growing ina cluster, a grape ; also a kernel 
occurring in a cluster, a grapestone.] 

+1. A berry which grows in clusters, as grapes, 
currants, etc.; sometimes applied to the whole 
cluster. O6s. 

1731 Baiwey,vol. 1], Aciv7..small grains growing in bunches 
.. of which the fruit of the Elder-tree, Privet, and other 
plants of the like kind are composed. . 

2. Bot. One of the small fleshy berries or drupes 
which make up such compound fruits as the black- 
berry; sometimes applied to the compound fruit 
which they compose. 

1830 Linney -Vat. Syst. Bot. 81 Fruit either 1-seeded nuts, 
or acini, or follicles containing several seeds. 1834 Goop 
Bk, of Nat.1. 164 The acinus or conglomerate berry, as in 
the rasp. 1837 Maccuttocn Attrib. of God M11. xlvi. 220 
The acinus of botanists constitutes the basis of another class 
of fruits, and the Raspberry is a familiar example. 1880 
Gray Bot. Text-Bk. 394, Acinus .. now sometimes applied to 
the separate carpels of an aggregate baccate fruit, or to the 
contained stone or seed. 

3. The stones or seeds of grapes and berries. 

1731 Baitey, vol. II, Ac?vz [with Physicians} the seed that is 
within a fruit, and thence they in their prescriptions fre- 
quently use #va exacinata, i.e. the Acini or seeds being 
taken out. 1880 [See under 2]. ; 

4. Anat. A racemose gland; a blind end of a 
duct of a secreting gland, which is divided into 
several lobes. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Acizj, Anatomists have called 
some glands of a similar formation [to bunches of grapes] 
Acini Glandulosi. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv, An. vii. 410 
The ducts which arise from these acini unite first into a 
single trunk on each side. 

5. Anat. (See quot.) 

1847 Youatt Horse xili.297 There are, scattered through 
the substance of the liver, numerous little granules, called 
acini, from their resemblance to the small stones of certain 
berries. : ; 

-acious (-éifas), compd. suffix, forming adjs. 
meaning ‘given to, inclined to, abounding in’; 
f. L. -ae?- (nom. -ax), adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb. stems (Fr. -ace)+-0Us; as L. viv-ere to live 
vivact- lively (Fr. zzvace), Eng. vivaci-ous ; s0 men- 
dacious, voracious, fallacious, capactous. Hence adv. 
in -actously; sbs. of quality in -actows-ness, -acity; 
vbs. in -acétate. 

|| Acipenser (csipensaz). Zoo/. [L.] The stur- 
geon. 

1853 Sover Pantrophcon 216 Some flatterers .. with eyes 
fixed on the noble accipenser, compared its flesh to the .am- 
brosia of the immortals. 


Acise, obs. form of AssizE. 

Acite, early form of Accrrr v. to summon. 

-acitate (-c'siteit), compd. suffix =-aci- (see 
-ACIOUS) + -f- (see -TY) + -ATE, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -acz-ous or sbs. in -aci-ty, according to the regular 
type of vbs. in -TaTE (L.-/dre, -tdtzm) f. sbs. in -TY 
(L, -tatenz). As cap-acitate, to produce the capacity. 

-acity (-2'siti), formcrly -acite, -acitie, cozpd. 
suffix. a. Fr. -acité, ad. 1..-dettat-em (nom. -dcitas), 
f. -@c?- (see ~ACTOUS) + -faf- (see -TY), according to 
the regular type of sbs. of quality in -ra¢-em f. 3rd 
decl. adjs. in -2-, as celeri-tat-em, voraci-tat-em, 
voracity, the quality of being voracious. All the 
Fr. adjs. in -acifé are litcrary adaptations of or 
formations on L. words ; the Eng. are cither adop- 
tions of Fr. words, or analogous formations on L. 
adjs. Every adj. in -acloUs may have a sb. of 
quality in -aczty, on some of which are formed vbs. 
in -aczlate , as cap-aci-ous, capact-ty, capacit-ate. 

Ack, occas. Sc. form of Act v. and sd. 

Ack(e, variant of Ac con. Obs., but. 

-ack, earlier form of -ac, suffix. 

Ackele, variant of AKELE v. Obs., to cool. 

+ Acker. Ods. or dia/.; also aker, akyr, aiker. 
[Of uncertain origin; probably a variant of EaGRE 
sh., the ‘bore’ on tidal rivers, called by Lyly agar.] 

+1. ?Flood tide; bore; strong current in the sca. 
Obs. 

c 1440 Prom. Parv.8 Akyr of the see flowynge [1499 aker], 
Jnipetus maris. 1a 1500 Anyghthode & Batayle MS. Cott. 
Titus A xxiii. 49, quoted in ?vom. Parv. 8 Wel know they 
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the remue yf it a-ryse, An aker is it clept, I vnderstonde, 
Whos myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt stonde. 
This remue in th’ occian of propre kynde Wyt oute wynde 
hathe his commotioun. 1552 HuLoet Adecedarium, Aker of 
the sea, whiche preventeth [=precedes] the flowde or flow- 
ynge, zpetus mars, . 

2. A ripple, furrow, or disturbance of the surface 


of water; a ‘cat’s-paw.’ dia/. 

1808 Jamieson Scot. Dict., Atker, the motion, break, or 
movement, made by a fish in the water, when swimming 
fast. 1865 Way in Pro. Parv.8 In Craven Dial., Acker 
is a ripple on the water. 1865 Provincialism in Cornhill 
Mag. July 34 Sailors at sea name it when seen on a larger 
scale by the expressive term ‘cats-paw.’ ‘he North-country 
peasant, however, knows it by the name ‘acker,’ implying, 
as it were, a space ploughed up by the wind. 

Acker, obs. form of AcrE. 


Ackerne, obs. form of Acorn. 


Ackerspyre, -sprit, obs. or dial. variants of 


ACROSPIRE. 

Acketon, obs. form of Acton, HaqQuEton. 

+ Ackno‘w, aknow, v. O/s. Forms: Jif. 1 
onenéwan; 3-5 aknowe(n, aknowe; 5-6 ak- 
now. fa./. 1 oncneaw; 2— aknew. /%. fle. 
I oncnd4wen, onknaun, oknaun; 4 oknowen ; 
4-6 aknowen, aknowe; 5 aknow; 6 aknown, 
aknowne, acknowen; 6-7 acknown(e, ac- 
known. [f. On, in, on + cvdwan to know (by the 
senses), to recognize ; the prefix afterwards reduced, 
as usual, to o-, a-, and at, length corruptly written 
ac- in imitation of ac- before c- &- g- in words 
adopted from L. See A- pref. 2.] Very rare after 
OE. period exc. in pa. pple. 

1. To come to know, recognize. 

933 Battle of Maldon (Sweet 134) Man mihte oncn4wan 

wet se cniht nolde wacian zt dam wize. ¢1330 Arthour 
& Merlin 1081 But gif Y do hir ben a-knawe With wild hors 
do me to drawe. ¢1430 Syr Generides 6739 Tho [Generides} 
wold be a-know, Ful simplie he answerd . . It am I, hide it 
wol I noght. 

2. To admit or show one’s knowledge, acknow- 
ledge, confess. 

c1ooo Aftrric On O. Test. (Sweet 68) Dat he mihte 
oncnawan his manfullan d&da. a 1g00 Jer/ine gor (Percy 
Fol. MS. I. 450) To mee wold shee neuer aknow That any 
man for any meede Neighed her body. 156: T. Norton] 
Calvin's Instit, w.134 God will not be acknowen true in the 
receiuyng [of the bread] it selfe, but in the stedfastnesse of 
his owne goodnesse. : ; 

3. In pa. pple. Acquainted, apprized, informed(o/). 

1330 R. Brunne C/702. 69 Ifhe wild not so, he suld mak him 
oknowen, He suld wynne it..as for his owen. 1490 Cax- 
ton Lneydos xviii. 68 To departe out of my land sodaynly 
wythout to make me a knowen thereof. 

4. To be acknown: ‘Vo be (self-)recognized or 
avowed in relation to anything; hence, to avow, 
confess, acknowledge (fo a person). 

a. absol. 

€1350 Hl, Palerne 4391, 1 haue pe gretli a-gelt, to god 
ich am a-knowe. ©1430 Lypc. in JA/ass Bh. 390(1879) I am 
aknowe, and wot ryght well I speke pleynly as I fel. c14q40 
Prom. Parv, 280 Knowlechyn or ben a-knowe be constreyn- 
ynge, “ateor, Knowlechyn or ben a-knowe wylfully, Cov- 
1460 Carcrave Chron. 266 The Erl of Warwick . . 
was a knowe, as thei seid. For which confession the King 
gave him lif, and exiled him. 

b. with szdord. cl. 

€1350 Hl. Palvrne 4788 Pat we ar worpi to be deth wel 
we be a-knowe. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 201 The first knyght was 
aknow that he slew the man. 1447 Boxenxnam Lyzys of 
Seyntys Introd. 14 Be not aknowe whom it comyth fro. ¢ 1450 
Pecock Kepfr. 149 Neither he woll be Aknowe that the 
ymage is his God. 1534 More 7rcat. on the Passion Wks. 
1557, 1273/2 They .. will not be aknowen that it is his. 
1535 CovEeRDALE 2 Jace. vi.6 There durst no man be a 
knowne that he was a Jewe. 1535-75 Asp. Parker Corr. 
441 To put you in remembrance not to be acknown to him 
that you have it from me. 1548 Hatt Chiron. (1809) 374 
Menne must sometym for the maner sake not bee aknowen 
what they knowe. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin, Deut. xxxiv. 202 
In deede men will not be acknowen tit isso. 1639 H. Ains- 
worTH Axuot.on Pentat. Pref. 4 They will not bee a knowne 
that they pray or doe worship unto them. 

c. with szvzple obj. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boethius 17 Pat I confesse and am a-knowe. 
1414 Brampton 7 Penit. Ps. \vii. 22, | am aknowe my syn- 
full lyif. c1430 How the Good Wéif, etc. 159 in Hazl. 
“:, P. P. 191 Tylle thei crye mercy, and be here gylte aknowe. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Row. 395 She wolde haue more sharpe penaunce, 
and was a-knowe all here synnes to a wicked preste. 

d. with of. 

¢ 1430 //ow the Good Wiff, etc. 191 in Babees Bk. 46 Til pei 
crie mercy, & be of her gilt aknowe. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rout. 201 
It is better forto be aknow of my synne here openly, and 
take my penaunce. 1496 Dives & Pauper (W. de Worde) v1. 
xxiv. 272/2 He wolde not be aknowen of his synne, but put 
his synne on god, and excused hym by Eue. 1526 Tinpace 
Rom, i. 28 As it semed not good ynto them to be aknowen 
ofGod, even so God deliveryd them vppevntoa leawde nynd. 
r560 Daus Sleidane's Comm. 390b, Touching religion & 
doctrin, they will be acknowne of none error. 1589 Putren- 
HAM “ng. Poeste (1811) 1. xxii. 212 So would I not haue a 
translatour be ashamed to be acknowen of his translation. 
1604 Suaus. OFA. 11. ili. 319 Be not acknowne on’t: I haue 
vse for it. 1633 Bre. Hatt /7ard T. 140 The very place where 
he grew shall not be acknowne of him. 

+ Acknowledge, st. Ods. [f. Aknow, Ac- 
KNOW v. + -LEDGY, after the analogy of KNowLEpcE 
from Know.}] Admittcd or cominunicatcd know- 
Icdge, recognition, cognizance. 

1548 Geste Prenee Masse 91 The Kynges Majestie .. hath 
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enforced them to the outward acknowledge therof. a1gs5 
Ruptey /V&s, 332 Before I should make the king’s majesty 
privy unto it and of acknowledge, before the collation of it. 


Acknowledge (#kng'lédz), v. [either from 
ACKNOWLEDGE 56., like the earlier KNOWLEDGE v. 
f. KNOWLEDGE s4.; or formed on KNOWLEDGE v., 
like AKNow on Know. There was also an earlier 
?-knowledge. By 16th c. the earlier vbs. £owledge 
and a(c)&zzow (exc. in pa. pple.) were obs., and ac- 
knowledge took their place. (In this and the 
kindred words, many pronounce nowlédz.)] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to confess ; to recog- 


nize or admit as true. 

1553 Latimer in Southey’s C. P. Bk. Ser. u. 55 One man 
took remorse of conscience, and acknowledged himself to me 
that he had deceived the king. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado. 
ii.13 He loued my niece your daughter, and meant to ac- 
knowledge it this night in a dance. 1611 — IWint. T. 
ut. ii. 62 In name of Fault, I must not At all acknowledge. 
1611 Biste Fer. ili. 13 Acknowledge thine iniquity that thou 
hast transgressed against the Lord thy God. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 35, 1 acknowledge indeed, the 
necessity of such a proceeding. 1794 SuLLivan View of 
Nat. 1.71 The sea, he must actnowlenael is always at the 
same level. 1850 M*¢Cosu Div. Govt. w. 1. (1874) 464 Their 
views of God are acknowledged to be miserably meagre. 

2. To recognize or confess (a person or thing to 
be something); a. with complement. b. simply: 
To recognize (one) to be what he claims ; to own 
the claims or authority of. 

1481 Caxton Alyrrour m. xxiv. 193 In whiche translacion I 
acknowleche myself symple, rude and ygnoraunt. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 322 Thou sham’st to acknowledge me 
inmiserie. 1597— 1 Yen. /V, 1. ii. 111 Through all the King- 
domes that acknowledge Christ. 1611 Biste MW?sd. xii. 27 
They acknowledged him to be the true God, whome before 
they denyed to know. — /rov.iii. 6 In all thy wayes ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy pathes. 165: Hopspes 
Leviathan 1.x. 43 He acknowledgeth the power which others 
acknowledge. 1762 Goipsm. Cit. World (1837) iv. 16 An 
Englishman is taught to acknowledge no other master than 
the laws which himself has contributed to enact. 1781 Gis- 
Bon Decl. & F. III.65 The authority of Theodosius was 
cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. I. 532, A secret purse 
from which agents too vile to be acknowledged received hire. 
1876 Freeman Novi. Cong. I. ix. 433 Harold was publicly 
acknowledged as.. the designated successor to the crown. 

To own as genuine, or of legal force or 
validity; to own, avow, or assent, in legal form, 
to (an act, document, etc.) so as to give it validity. 

1870 PINKERTON Guide to Administr. 48, A release should 
be acknowledged before proper authority and recorded in 
the office for recording deeds, etc. 7 

4. To own with gratitude, or as an obligation 
(a gift, or service rendered). Hence, To acknow- 
ledge (the receipt of) a letter. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ. x1. 612 But they his gifts acknowledg’d 
none. Afod, To acknowledge the divine goodness in our de- 
liverance. I hope you have properly acknowledged their 
kindness, These letters have not been acknowledged. 

Acknowledgeable (&knglédzab'l), a. [f. Ac- 
KNOWLEDGE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being acknow- 
ledged or admitted ; recognizable. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Painters III. 1v.x. §2 Of all painters 
[Turner] seemed to obtain least acknowledgeable resemblance 
to nature. 

Acknowledged (&knglédzd), f//. a. [f. as 
prec.+-ED.] Recognized, confessed, owned; ad- 
mitted as true, valid, or authoritative. 

3769 Funius Lett. iii. 1g The acknowledged care and abili- 
ties of the adjutant-general. 178: Gisson Decd, & F. 11.87 
These five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constan- 
tine. 1810 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 122 To do anything 
which the acknowledged laws of God have forbidden me to 
do. 1860 TynpaLt Glaciers 1. § 24. 168 Their pleasure is that 
of overcoming acknowledged difficulties. 1868GrorcE EL1oT 
Felix Jolt 14 To rule ia virtue of acknowledged superiority. 

Acknowledgedly (aknplédgdli), adv. [f. Ac- 
KNOWLEDGED a. +-L¥%,] By general acknowledg- 
ment ; admittedly, confessedly. 

1685 Gracian's Courtier’s Manual 95 Such as are acknow- 
ledgedly capable of being Eons judges. 1827 Hare Guesses 
at Truth (r847) Ser.1. 375 The historian’s facts are true; the 
poet’s are acknowledgedly fictitious. 1845 Vestig. Creat. 
3) 150 Marsupialia, acknowledgedly low forms in their 
class. 

Acknowledger (#knglédza1). [f. Acknow- 
LEDGE v. + -Ek.] One who acknowledges or owns 
the claims of. 

1535-75 Anup. PARKER Cory. 112 Ye his followers & acknow- 
ledgers partake of this sin also, a1662 Herrick Poems 
(1844) 3x And ever live a true acknowledger. 1678 CupworTu 
Jutell. Syst. 1. iv. 186 Aristotle [was] an acknowledger of 
many gods. 

Acknowledging (&knplédzin), v4/. sd. [f. as 
prec.+-ING1L] Recognizing or admitting as true 
or valid; owning, confessing, or avowing. (Now 
mostly gerundial.) 

1561 T. ween Calvin's Justit. 1. 324 To come to the 
acknowledginge of the trueth. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict, 
Conocimiento, knowledge, acknowledging, Cogn itio, agnitio, 
notitia, 1611 Biste P/ilenon 6 Vhe acknowledging of euery 
good thing. J/od. I should like to know the facts before ac- 
knowledging the letter. 

+ Acknowledging (&knglédzin), 79/. a. Obs. 
[f. as prec. +-1NG%.] Making known or expressing 
regard, esteem, gratitude ; grateful. (Fr. reconmnais- 
sant.) Now only as participle. 
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1692 Drypen St. Euremont's Ess. 199 There are but few 
acknowledging Persons. @ 1700 — Dram. Wks. (1701) HII. 8 
Certainly, ifever Nation were oblig’d, either by the Conduct, 
the Personal Valour, or the good Fortune of a Leader, the 
English are acknowledging, in all of them, to your royal 
Highness. 1750-1 Mrs. Detany Le#t. 9 She .. was .. so ac- 
knowledging that I should desire her acquaintance, that she 
overwhelmed me with her civilities. 

Acknowledgment (&kng'lédzmént) ; also ac- 
knowledgement (a spelling more in accordance 
with Eng. values of letters). [f. ACKNOWLEDGE v. 
+-MENT. An early instance of -wzen¢ added to an 
orig. Eng. vb.] ; Be 

1. The act of acknowledging, confessing, admitting, 
or owning ; confession, avowal. 

1594 Hooker £ccé. Pol. (1632) v. 394 To require acknow- 
ledgement with more than daily and ordinarie testifications 
of grief. 1599 SHaxs. //ex. V, Iv. vill. 124 Yes Captaine: 
but with this acknowledgement, That God fought for vs. 
1684 Manton Se77. Wks. 1872 IX. 325 Now the act of faith 
is an assent, not knowledge but acknowledgment. 1686 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 1.185 In case he give not an acknow- 
ledgment of his great abuse. 1792 Anecd. W. Pritt III. xliv. 
195 A formal acknowledgement of our errors. . must precede 
every attempt toconciliate. 1825 Br. Jonathan VI. 301 By 
which he can escape any acknowledgement of subordination. 

+2. Recognition, knowledge. Ods. 

“1616 SurFcet & Markn. Countrey Farme 123 To take ac- 

knowledgement of the loue that one Horse beareth towards 
another, and accordingly to set them one by another in the 
Stable. in erg ‘ 

3. The act of recognizing the position or claims 
of; owning or recognition in a particular character. 

1611 Bisre Codoss. li. 2 The acknowledgement of the mys- 
terie of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. 1697 Szake 
in the Grass (ed. 2) 223 These Priests turned to every Power 
and every Government, as it turned; and made Addresses 
and Acknowledgments to every Change of Government. 
1818 Jas. Mitt “ist. Brit. Ind. (ed. 4) I.1. 11.58 All such places 
as owe acknowledgment tothe Dutch. 1849 Macautay sé. 
Eng.\. 291 The king was, by.. the recent and solemn ac- 
knowledgment of both houses of parliament, the sole captain 
general of this large force. | 

4. A formal declaration or avowal of an act or 
document, so as to give it legal validity. 

1651 W.G. tr. Cowel’s Instit.98 He payes a yearly Rent, 
by way of an acknowledgement of the Seigniorie. 1858 Lp. 
Str. Leonarps Property Law xiv. 93 The suit must be 
brought within twenty years next after the last of such ac- 
knowledgments, or the last of such payments(as the case may 
be). Afod. Hasthere been any acknowledgement of indebted- 
ness? This was a virtual acknowledgement of the contract. 

5. The owning of a gift or benefit received, or of 
a message ; grateful, courteous, or due recognition. 

1612 DEKKER in Wks. 1873, 261 Acknowledgement is part 
of payment sometimes. 1630 Lorp Banians Ep. Ded., Let 
it be as an Attestate of my acknowledgments to you. 1747 
W. Govutp Exglish Ants Ded., I am, with all Acknowled, 
ment, your most Obliged Humble Servant, William Gould. 
1769 Funius Lett. v. 27 You..may be satisfied with the 
warm acknowledgements he already owes you. 1775 Trum- 
BULL in Sparks’ Cor. Am. Rev. (1853) I. 10 These instances of 
kindness claim my most grateful acknowledgments. Afod. 
After so public an acknowledgement of his friend’s help. 

6. Hence, The sensible sign, whereby anything 
received is acknowledged ; something given or done 
in return for a favour or message, or a formal 
communication that we have received it. 

1739 T. SHeriwan Persius Ded. 3, I dedicate to you this 
Edition and Translation of Persius, as an Acknowledgment 
for the great Pleasure you gave me. 1802 Mar. EpGEWworRTH 
Moral T, (1816) I. xvi. 133 To offer him some acknowledg- 
ment for his obliging conduct. 1881 Daily Tel. Dec. 27 The 
painter had to appear and bow his acknowledgments. Jfod. 
Take this as a small acknowledgement of my gratitude. 

7. Comb. acknowledgment-money. 

1717 Biounr Law Dict. s.v., Acknowledgment-money is a 
Sum of Money paid by some Tenants, at the Death of their 
Landlord, in Acknowledgment of their new one. 

Acknown, pa. pple. of AckNow. 

Ackward, obs. form of AWKWARD. 

Aclastic (aklexstik), a. Nat. Phil. rare. [f. 
Gr. dxAaor-os unbroken + -1c.] Not refracting ; ap- 
plied to substances which do not refract the rays of 


light which pass through them. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+t Aclea've, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1+ 
CLEAveE. Not recorded in OF.] To cleave or split. 


1460 in Pol. Rel. § Love Poems 252 And as pyn hert aclef 
atwynne With doleful deth on be rode tre. 


Acleim, acleyme, early f. AccLaiM v. to claim. 

Aclinic (akli-nik), a. [f. Gr. dAtv-7s unbend- 
ing (f. @ priv. + «Aiv-ey to bend) +-1c.] Without in- 
clination. Applied to the magnetic equator, or line 
surrounding the earth and cutting the terrestrial 
equator, on which the magnetic needle has no dip 
but lies horizontal. 


_ (Not in Craic 1847.] 1850 Anstep Elem. Geol. 20 There 
is in the neighbourhood of the earth’s equator, and cutting it 
at four points, an irregular curve called the magnetic equa- 
tor or aclinic line. 1873 Atkinson Ganot's Phys. (ed. 6) 565 
The aclinic line is the dine which joins all these places on 
the earth where . . the dipping-needle is quite horizontal. 


A-clock, earlier form of o’clock. See A prep.2 
and Crock. 

+ Aclo-se, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF r. aclos closed up 
tfor enclos, or f. a to (see A- pref. 7) + clos :—L. 
claus-um shut.] To enclose, shut up. 

¢ — aaa 145 God nys nau3t in ther worldle a-closed 

ov. I. 
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Ac hy ys ine hym. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy xxvi. 10524 Pan Paris 
and his pepull past to the temple Keppit hom in couert, 
aclosit hom berin. 

A-cloy, earlier and better f. AccLoy v. Obs. to cloy. 

+ Aclu'msid, ///. a. Obs. rare—'. [? pa. pple. of 
*aclumsen,{.A- pref.i + clumsen to be stiff ornumb; 
or for y-clumsed pa. pple. of the simple vb. See 
A particle.) Benumbed, paralysed. Cf. AcuMBLE. 

1388 Wyc.ir Yer. vi.24 Oure hondys ben aclumsid, tribu- 
lacioun hath take vs. 

Acme (zkmz2), also 7 achme, achma, 8-9 ac- 
mé, acmé. [a. Gr. d«u7 point. Long consciously 
used as a Gr. word, and written in Gr. letters from 
Ascham 1570 to Goldsmith 1750, although spelt as 
Eng. by B. Jonson 1625, and commonly aftcrwards.]} 

1. gen. The highest point or pitch; the culmina- 
tion, or point of perfection, in the career or develop- 
ment of anything. 

1570 Ascuam Scholem. (1863) 93 The Latin tong, even whan 
it was, as the Grecians say, in axjj, that is, at the hiest pitch 
of all perfitenesse. @ 1637 B. Jonson Déscov. So that he may 
be named, and stand as the mark and axuy of our language. 
1641 W. Cartwricut Lady £rr. u. iv. (1651) 23 I’ th’ heat 
and achme of devotion. 1655 Futter Ch, //ist. 1. 78 Date 
we from this day, the achme or vertical height of Abbeys, 
which henceforward began to stand still, & at last to de- 
cline. 1659 Lestrance Alliance Div. Of. ix. The Liturgy 
and ceremonie of our Church, drawing nigh toitsaxu7j. 1675 
Ocitsy Brit. Ded., In the Achma of the Three Last Empires 
of the World. 1765 Gotpsm. £ss., Taste, By the age of ten 
his genius was at the aux. 1790 Burke /». Revol. Wks. 
V. 236 The growth of population in France was by no means 
at its acwé in that year. 1800 Weems Washington (1877) 
xi. 155 Having at length attained the acme of all his wishes. 
1817 Mattuus Population III. 57 No country has ever reach- 
ed, or probably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of 
produce. 1835 I. Taytor Spr. Despotism § 5. 188 A position 
whence the transition was easy to the acmé of unbounded 
despotism. 1868 Grapstone Fuv. Mund? (1870) xi. 421 It is 
however in Achilles that courtesy reaches to its acme. 1880 
Boy's Own Bk, 240 The acme of bicycle riding. 

+ 2. esp. a. The period of full growth, the flower 
or full-bloom of life. Ods. 


1620 VENNER Via Kecéa viii. 174 They haue not attained 
vnto the Acme, or full height of their growing. 1625 
B. Jonson Staple of News Prol. (1631) 5 He must be one 
that can instruct your youth, And keepe your Acme in the 
state of truth. 1650 BuLwer Anthropometam. § 22. 245 [It] 
may be either in the achma or declination of our age. 
1660 T. Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 259/2 Youth is the en- 
crease of the first Refrigerative part, Age the decrease there- 
of, axun, the constant and perfect Life which is betwixt 
both. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va 37 Every tree ..after each seven 
years improving twelve pence in growth, till they arriv’d to 
their acme. 1844 StanLey Arnold's Life & Corr. II. x. 314 
The thought that the forty-ninth year, fixed by Aristotle as 
the acme of the human faculties, lay still some years before 
him, 

b. The point of extreme violence of a disease, the 
crisis. arch. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vu. xiii. Wks. VII. 496 Christ Jesus 
.. in the very axu7 of his agony .. did set the fairest copy of 
that obedience. 1676 Grew Plavts, Lect. u.i. § 26 (1682) 242 
We may conceive the reason of the sudden access of an acute 
Disease, and of its Crisis .. when the Cause is arrived unto 
such an axuy. 1752 in Phil. Trans. XLVII. Ixxiii. 586 From 
the beginning to the flatus or acme of the disease, they almost 
all die. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Revol. (1872) I. v. vi. 167 Paris 
wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy. 

Acne, acneon, obs. forms of A-KNEE. 

Acne (z‘knz). Path. [mod. L., supposed to be a 
corruption of Gr. dyn point.] (See quotations.) 

1835 Hostyn Dict. of Med. Terms 3, Acne, tubercular tu- 
mours slowly suppurating, chiefly occurring in the face. 1853 
Mayne, Acne..also called Rosy-drop. 1876 Dunrine Ds. 
Skin. 257 Acne is an inflammatory, usually chronic disease 
of the sebaceous glands, characterized by the formation either 
of papules, tubercles, or pustules, or a combination of these 
lesions, occurring for the most part about the face. 

Acnodal (ekndedal), a. Geom. [f. AcNODE+ 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to acnodes. 

1873 Satmon #7, igher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 

Acnode (x*kndud). Geom. [f. L. acus needle + 
Nope.] That point in a curve where the moving 
point, by which it may be conceived as generated, 
turns sharply back on its path; otherwise known 
as a cusp. 

1873 Satmon Higher Plane Curves 23 In this case no real 
point is consecutive to the origin, which is then called a con- 
jugate point or acnode. 

Acoast, obs. form of AccostT v. 

+ A-coast, adv. Obs. prop. phrase; also 3-4 
acost. [A prcp.1+ Coast. The earlier a-cos¢ was a di- 
rect adoption of OF r.@ coste, mod. céte: see Coast.] 

1. At one side, by the side, by the coast. See AcostT. 

2. Ashore. 

1599 Haxcuvt Voy. II. 11. 100 After we had lost ancres, hois- 
ing vp the sailes for to get the ship a coast in some safer place. 

cock (akg'k), adv. prop. phr. [A prep. of state 

+ Cock.} In cocked fashion; defiantly. 

1846 JeRRotD Chron. Clovern. Wks. 1864 IV. 379, A man, 
who, on his outstart in life, sets his hat acock at matrimony 
—a man who defies Hymen and all his wicked wiles. 


A-cock-bill, Naz/. Ilaving the bills or tapering 
ends cocked or pointing upwards. Said of the 
anchor when it hangs from the cathead ready for 
dropping, and also of the yards of a vessel, when 
they are placed at an angle with the deck. 


ACOLYTE. 


1708 Sez Dict. s.v. Anchor, The Anchor is a Cock-bell, 
when the Anchor hangs up and down by the Ship's Side. 
er Pen. Cyct. ¥. 507/1 An anchor és said . . to be ‘a cock 
bill,” when hanging vertically, 1867 Smyth Saslor’s Word-bk 
198 To put the jos a-cock-bill is to top them up by one lift 
to an angle with the deck. A sign of mourning. 

A-cock-horse, phrase: see Cock-HORSE. 

Acoie, variant of Accoy v. Ods. to calm. 

+ Acola'stic(ke, a. Ods.-° [f. Gr. dxdAacr-os, 
see next,+-1c.} ‘A prodigal] person.’ Cockeram 
1612. ‘That liveth under no correction, riotous.’ 
Blount 1656. ‘Incorrigible, not better by chastise- 
ment.’ Bullokar 1676. 

+A‘colaust. Obs. [?ad. Gr. d«ddaor-os unchas- 
tised, licentious.] One that revels in sensual pleasures 
(like the prodigal of the parable). 

1633 T. Apams L£-xf. 2 Jet. il. 19 (1865) 547/1 The acolaust 
loathes the service of that churl, that allowed him no better 
diet than husks. 

Acold (akowld), a. arch. Forms: 3 acoled‘?), 4 
acoold, acoild, 5-6 acoldc, 6-7, 9 acold. [prob. 
orig. a-célod, a-céled, pa. pple. of acélian, acdlen 
(see AcooL), which became regularly acooled in 
16th c., but when used adjectivcly preservcd the 
original o before two consonants, or by assimilation 
to adj. Cotp.] Cooled, chilled, cold. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw.20 Al to michel thou art afoild [=afooled], 
Now thi blod it is acoild. 1393 Gower Conf. Am. II. 35 
Thus lay this pouer in great distresse, Acolde and hongry at 
the gate. ¢1400 Row. Rose 2658 And waite without in woo and 
peyne, Full yvel a-coolde in wynde and reyne. 1461 Past. 
Lett, 421 II. 63 It begynyth to wax a cold abydyng her. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 52 He behelde where satte an olde 
knyght that was sore acolde. 1563 Homilies u. il. 11. (1859 
233 Who have need either of meat when we be hungry, or 
drink when we be thirsty, or clothing when we be acold. 
1589 Putrennam Exg. Poeste (1869) 236 Alwaies burning and 
euer chill a colde. 1605 Suaxs. A. Lear um. iv. 59 Tom's 
a-cold. 1608 Tourneur Reveng. Trag. u.i. 51 All thriues 
but chastity; she lyes acold. 1821 Keats St. Agnes’ Evei. 
170 The ow] for all his feathers was a-cold. a 1843 SouTHEY 
Compi. of Poor Wks. Il. 195 And we were wrapt and coated 
well, And yet we were a-cold. 1863 A. B. Grosart Swal/ 
Sins (ed. 2) 90 Their a-cold breath blights the fragile blossoms. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 1v. 341 Before the sun of that 
day grew acold. ; 

+ Acold,v. Obs. [OE. acald-ian, W.Sax. aceal- 
dian cogn. w. OHG. zrchalten, mod. G. erhalten ; f. 
A- pref.1 + OE. cald-ian, cealdian to become cold.] 

1. intr. To become cold. ; 

c880 K. AEtrrep Greg. Past. \iil. 447 Swa eac det wearme 
wlacad, zr hit eallunga acealdize. 1388 HWisbleton's Ser- 
mon in Halliw., The syknesse of the world thou schalt knowe 
by charyté acoldyng. c144g0 Gesta Rom. 96 When this 
ee pat was accolded,—& hit was grete froste. 

. trans. To make cold, cool. 

c1230 Ancren Riwle 404, O sond ne growed no god, and 
bitocned idel! and idel acoalded & acwenched fis fur. 

Acole, earlier form of AcooL v. and of AccoLL v. 

+ Acolee. Os. [a. OFr. aco/ee embrace, hug ; 
properly pa. pple. of acofer: see AccoLt.] The 
embrace, or other greeting, by which knighthood 
was conferred: the earlier equivalent of AccoLADE. 

¢1450 Merlin xxi. 374 The kynge Arthur yaf hym the 
acolee, and bad god make hym a gode knyght. 

Aco'logy. Aled. rare. [f. Gr. axos cure, remedy + 
-Aoyia treatise; see -LoGY.] ‘The doctrine of 
therapeutic agents in general, or of the method 
of curing disease.’ Craig 1847, etc. 

+ Acolouthite. Obs. rare; also 7 acholithite. 
[f. Gr. deéAov8-os + -ITE.] By-form of AcoLYTE. 

1599 Br. Hate Virgidem w. vii. 53 To see a lasie dumbe 
Acholithite, Armed against a devout flyes despight. 1642 
Jer. Taytor Episcopacte (1647) 174 The office of an aco- 
louthite, of an exorcist, of an ostiary, are no way dependent 
on the office of a deacon. 

Acoluteship, obs. form of AccLYTESHIP. 

Acoluth, obs. but more correct f. ACOLYTE. 

Acolyctine (koliktain). Chem. [f. the plant 
whence derived.] An organic base obtained from 
Aconitum Lycoctonum ; supposed to be identical 
with aconine. 

Acolyte (xkJdlsit). Forms: 3-6 acolyt, 4 aco- 
lite, 6 acoluth(e, 6-9 acolythie, 8-9 acolyte. 
(ad. med. L. aco/ztus, acolithus, acolythus, corrupt 
forms of acoliuthus a. Gr. axcdovOos following. 
attending upon, subst. an attendant. The normal 
form is aco/uth, as written by some of the 16th c. 
scholars. Occ. aphetized to CoLET, and expanded 
to ACOLYTHIST, ACOLOUTHITE. } 

1. £ec/. An inferior officer in the church who 
attended the priests and deacons, and performed sub- 
ordinate duties, as lighting and bearing candles, etc. 

crooo /Etrric Past. /p. in Ane. Laws Ul. 378 Acelitus is 
se pe leoht berd zt Godes penungum. ¢1315 SUOREMAM 45 
The ferthe [degree in orders] acolyt hys to segge y-wys 
Tapres to bere wel worthe. 1382 Wycuir Coéoss. Prol., Ther- 
fore the apostle, thennis boundyn, writith to hem fro Effecie 
bi Tyte, a dekene, and Honesym, acolite. 1460 CarcrAve 
Chron. 74 He that schuld be mad a Bischop schuld first be a 
benet.. and then a colet ; and then subdiacone, diacone, and 
prest. 1555 Fardl: of Facions 1. xii. 267 The Acholite, 
whiche we calle Benet or Cholet, occupicth the roume of 
Candle-bearer. 1561 T. N[orton] Cadvan's Just, (1634 1. 
155 They play y* Philosophers about y” name of Acoluth, 
calling him a Ceroferar, a taper bearer with a worde.. 
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ACOLYTESHIP. 


wheras Acoluthos in Greke simply signifieth a folower. 1588 
A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 109 Gif ony man deseruis to be 
ane Bishope lat him first be ostiar, secundlie lecteur, nixt ane 
Exorcist, efter ane Acolyt. 1594 Hooker Zecd. Pol. vii. xx. 
Wks. III. 347 The bishops attendants, his followers they 
were; in regard of which service the name of Acolythes 
seemeth plainly to have been given. 1637 Gittespie Exg. 
Popish Cerem. 1. viii, 161 Exorcists, Monkes, Eremits, Aco- 
luths, and all the whole rabble of Popish orders. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws of Eng. \. x. (1739) 18 Acolites, which waited with the 
Taper ready lighted. 1824 Soutuey Bé&. of the Ch. 1.353 The 
candlestick, taper and urceole were taken from him as aco- 
lyte. 1849 W. Fitzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disfut. 505 The 
apostolic canons. . name only five orders,—the bishop, priest, 
deacon, reader, and chanter, omitting the exorcist, porter, 
and acolyth. 1858 tr. Ladbarte's Arts Mid. Ages § Renaiss, 
i. 15 Two acolythes carried the candlesticks, 1873 W. H. 
Dixon Tivo Queens I, v1. x. 369 At every porch a priest came 
out with acolyte and choir. ae 
In other senses: a. An attendant or junior 
assistant in any ceremony or operation ; a novice. 

1829 Scott Dewzonol. vii. 213 Nor are such acolytes found 
to evade justice with less dexterity than the more advanced 
rogues. 1831 — Avenélw. xxxii. (1853) 296 To awaken the 
bounty of the acolytes of chivalry. 1865 Dickens Our, ut. 
Fr.i. 137 It was the function of the acolyte to dart at sleep- 
ing infants. 

b. An attendant insect or other animal. 

1876 BeNEDEN Ax. Paras. 4 Species at the mercy of others, 
and dependent on acolytes, which are in every respect in- 
ferior to themselves, 

e. An attendant star. 

1876 CHAMBERS Astron. g10 Acolyte. . sometimes used to 
designate the smaller of two stars placed in close contiguity. 

Acolyteship (2ké [oit,(ip). Also 6 acolute- 
ship. [f. prec. +-SHIP.] The position or office of 
an acolyte. 

1862 Foxe A. & .W. I. 749/2 [Degrading] from Acoluteship, 
by taking from them the Cruet and Candlestick. 

Acolythist. a7ck.; also 8 acolothist. [f. med. 
L. acolyth-us +-18T.] By-form of ACoLYTE. 

1726 AYLIFFE Pavergon. 96 To ordain the Acolothist, to 
keep the Sacred Vessels, etc. /ééd.184 The word Clerk is 
confin’d to the Seven Degrees.. viz. the Ostiarius. . the 
Acolythist, Reader, Exorcist, Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Pres- 
byter. 1751 Cuambers Cycé. s.v. dcoduth, Among the eccles- 
iastical writers, the term Acolythus or Acolythist, is pecu- 
liarly applied to those young people, who in primitive times 
aspired to the ministry. 1811 Grant Hist. Exg. Ch. 1.158 
Two candlesticks for the acolythists. 1844 Lincarp //ist. 
AS. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 133 Subordinate officers were required; 
and we soon meet.. with..acolythists.. these were ordained. 

Acomber, -bre, variants of AccuUMBER v. Ods. 

Acombraunce, -ous, var. ACCUMBRANCE, -OUS. 

+Acome, v. Os. Forms: /zf 1 acuman, 
3 acome(n. /a. pple. I acumen, § acomen. 
[f. A- pref. 1 + cuem-an; cf. OHG. zrgueman, mod. 
G. crkommen.] To come to, attain, reach. 

a 1000 C£DMON Gen. 1544 Waes of fere acumen. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 126 Eldol.. Hente a strong Jeuour pat him a-com at 
hand bicas. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 73 Ase 3ef hy hy3t my3t wel 
a-come To Jetten other wyle. a14s0 Chester PZ, (1843) I. 109 
Though in thee be God vereye A-comen againste kinde. 

Acomer, var. ACCUMBER v. Oéds. to encumber. 

ch A-compass, adv, Obs. prop. phrase. [a.OFr. 
@ compas, f. compas circle.] In a circle. 

©1385 CHaucer Leg. Good W. 301 And with that word, 
a-compas enviroun, They setten hem ful softely adoun. 

Acompte, obs. form of Account sé. and v. 

+ Acompter. Oés. [a. Fr. acompter to Account, 
inf, used subst.] Account, reckoning. 

1483 ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 271 The averagis of the Jast 
acompter. 

Acondylous (akpndiles), a. Nat. Hist. [f. 
Gr. @ priv. + xévdvA-os a joint +-ous.] Not jointed. 

1853 In Mayne. 

Aconelline (xkonelain). Chen. [dimin. f. Aco- 
NINE.] An organic base obtained from the root of 
the aconite; also called Aconella. 

1876 Harvey Vat. Med. 771 Messrs. T. & H. Smith have 


isolated another crystalline body identical with narcotia, and 
have called it aconella. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aconellin. 


Aconic (akp-nik), 2. Chem. [Short. f. AconiTICc.] 
1. In Aconic Acid: A non-saturated monobasic acid 
of formula C,H,Q,. 

1877 Fownes an. Chem. 11. 355 By boiling with baryta- 
water, aconic acid is resolved into formic and succinic acids. 

2. In comb. a group of isomeric non-saturated 
bibasic acids of formula C,H,O,=C,H,. 2(CO,H), 
derived from aconitic acid by the loss of carbon 
dioxide in distillation. They are distinguished as 
citraconic, itaconic, mesaconic, and paraconic. 

1877 Fownes Max. Chem. 11. 353 Citraconic and itaconic 
acids are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

Aconicke, ‘Poysonous.’ Cockeram 1626. [?for 
aconttic.] 

Aconine (akénain). Chem. [f. L. aconttum.] 
A substance obtaincd by the continued action of 
hot water on Aconitine, supposed to be identical 
with Napelline. 

Aconital (ckonai'tal), a. rare. [f. L. aconit-um+ 
-AL.) Of the character of aconite. 

a164z2 Urqunart Fewel Wks. 1834, 281 Almost ready to 
choak with the aconita] bitterness and venom thereof. 1834 
H. Mitrer Sc. 4 Leg. vii. (1857) 98 The aconital bitterness of 
the preacher. 

Aconitate (akpnitet). Chem. [f. L.acomit-zem + 
-ATE4.] A salt of Aconitic acid. 


82 


1873 WILLIAMSON Chemistry § 307 When the citrate is cau- 
tiously heated, it loses the elements of a molecule of water, 
forming aconitate (C, H5O09). 

Aconite (zkénait). [a. Fr. aconit, ad. L. aconit- 
um, ad. Gr.axcveroy of uncertain etymol. The L.form 
aconitumisalso used unchanged, especially insense 2.] 

1. A genus of poisonous plants, belonging to the 
order Aavzunculaceae. esp. The common European 
species Aconztun Napellus, called also Monk’s- 
hood and Wolf’s-bane. Also applied loosely or 
erroneously to other poisonous plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 426 Aconit is of two sortes.. the one is 
named.. Aconit that baneth, or killeth Panthers. The other.. 
Aconit that killeth Woolfs. 1598 SytvesteR Dx Bartas1. iii. 
(1641) 27/1 Onely the touch of Choak-pard Aconite Bereaves 
the Scorpion both of sense’'and might. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
II. 271 (1634) It groweth naturally vpon bare and naked rocks, 
which the Greeks cal Aconas: which is the reason (as some 
haue said) whyit wasnamed Aconitum. 1613 Heywoon Braz. 
Age wu. ii. 215 With Aconitum that in Tartar springs. 1697 
Dryven Virgil's Georgic u, 209 Nor pois'nous Aconite is here 
produc’d, Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus’d. 
1794 Martyn Kousseax's Bot, xxi. 298 Aconite has the upper 
peta] arched; and three or five capsules. 1860 Presse Lad. 
Chem. Wond. 91 The accidental substitution of aconite root 
or monkshood for horse-radish. — ! 

2. An extract or preparation of this plant, used as 
a poison and in pharmacy. oe¢. Deadly poison. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. JV, 1v.iv.48 Though it doe worke asstrong 
As Aconitum, or rash Gun-powder, 1606 DEKKER Newes /r. 
fYell({1842) 87 note, Ingenious, fluent, facetious T. Nash, from 
whose abundant pen hony flow’d to thy friends, and mortall 
aconitetothyenemies. 1656 CowLey A xacreont. i. (1669) 41 
All the World’s Morta] to ’em then, And Wine is Aconite 
tomen. a 1735 Lp. Lanspowne To Mira 21 (1779) Despair, 
that aconite does prove, And certain death, to others’ love. 
a 1868 H. Buck /ufant Life(ed. 3)124 Aconite., this remedy 
has been aptly styled ‘ The Homeopathic Lancet.’ 1869 Daily 
News May 26 She and the deceased had eaten the root ofa 
plant called wolf’s-bane, the active poison of which is aconite. 

3. Winter Aconite: Common name of another 
little plant of the same order, Zravchis hyemalis, 
having a yellow anemone-like flower springing from 
a whorl of leaves. 

1741 Compl, Fant, Piece i. ili. 379 Yellow Aconite, double 
scarlet and dwarf Lichnis. 1794 Martyn Roussean'’s Bot. 
xxi. 299 The winter-flowering species commonly called Winter- 
Aconite, is the only one that apore its petals. 1879 Sfectator 
6 Sept. 1127/1 The small yellow winter-aconite ismore cheery 
than the lingering rosebud born too late to bloom. 

Aconitia (zxkoni‘fia). Chem. [f. L. aconit-un, 
ending as in ammonza.] = ACONITIN. 

1835 Hosiryn Dict. Med. Terms, Aconitia, an alkaloid; 
the narcotic principle of A. Napedlus. 1882 Pall Mall G. 
I ee 8/1 Aconitia caused death by paralyzing the heart. 

conitic (zkoni'tik), a. Chem. [f. L. aconzt-um; 
see ACONITE+-IC.] Of or pertaining to aconite. 
Aconitic acid, a basic triatomic acid (C,H,O,)’” 
(OH), existing in monkshood, larkspur, and other 
plants, and also obtained by heating citronic acid. 

1873 Fownes C/tew:. 730 Aconitic Acid exists in Monkshood. 

Aconitine (akp‘nitoin). Chem. [f. L. aconitum 
+-IN(E.] The essential principle of aconite, an ex- 
tremely poisonous vegetable alkaloid; a light white 
powder, without smell, with a bitter taste. 

1847 Craic, Aconitine. 1853 Mayne, Aconitin. 1879 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s.v. Aconitia, Aconitine resembles Curara in im- 
pairing the conducting power of the motor nerves. 1881 
Wontner in Standard 30 Dec. 2/5 One of these pills, at all 
events, contained a sufficient dose of aconitine to cause death. 

Acont(e, early form of Account vz. and sé, 

+ Acoo'l, 7. Ods. Forms: /nf. 1 acdlian, 2-3 
acolen, 3-4 acole, 4-5 acoole, 5-6 acoole. a. 
pple. 1 acélad, acdlod, 2-4 acoled, 5-6 acooled. 
See Acoxp for adj. forms of the pple. [f. A- pref 1 
intensive + ¢é/za to cool or make cold. Cf. AKELE, 
OE. acélan, originally the transitive vb. while acé- 
/ian was intr.) 

1. intr. To wax cold, to cool. 

a 1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxiv. 12 Manegra lufu acolad. a 1200 
Cott. Hom. 237 Pes lare and laze swide acolede purh manifead 
sénne. a 1280 Owl & Night. 1273 Nis nout so hot that hit 
nacoleth. 

2. trans. To cool. (The first instance may be zz/¢r.) 

a1250 Owl & Night. 205 Ich wot he is nu suthe acoled. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Fohn 103b, The Lorde Jesus 
dyd thus abate and acoole that arrogancie. 1540 WHITTINTON 

Cia Offyce 1. 77 The greuance of heates be acooled and 
a ted. 

+ Aco'p, adv. Obs. rare. [A prep.1+ Cor top.] 
On the top; on high. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. u1. vi. 33 Marry, sh’ is not in fashion 
yet; she weares A hood, but it stands acop. 

Acopic (akgpik), a. and sb. Afed. [mod. f. Gr. 
dxom-os removing fatigue (f. d@ priv. + Kémos weari- 
ness) +-1C.] Remedying fatigue; anything which 
has the property of removing the feeling of fatigue. 

Acople, early form of AccoUPLE v. Odés. 

+ A‘copon. Obs. Med. [translit. of Gr. dxomov 
adj. neut., sc. pappaxov; see prec.] A soothing salve; 
a poultice or plaster to relieve pain ; an anodyne. 

1661 R. Lovett Axim. & Jin. 82 Old oile boiled to the 
temper and thicknesse of an Acopon, helpeth all vices of the 
nerves, and paines, 

| Acor. Aved. [L. acor f. stem ac- sharp.] Sour- 
ness or acidity, as of the stomach. 

1847 In Craic. 1853 In Mayne. 


ACORN. 


Acord, -ant, etc., earlier form of ACCORD, -ANT, etc. 


+ Aco're, v. Obs. Forms: /zf. 2-3 acori-en, 
acory-en, acory-e; 4 acore. [f. A- pref. 1 inten- 
sive +cortan, cogn. w. ODu. coren, OHG. coron, 
choron, to taste. Neither corzaz nor acorian has 
yet been found in OE., and the history of the word 
is a blank before its appearance in the 12th c. as 
below.] To taste, feel the smart of, suffer. 

cxz00 Triz. Coll. Hom. 45 Oder hadde the gult. and ure 
hlouerd thesu crist hit acorede. c1230 Anucren Riwle 60 pu 
schalt acorien be rode $ pat is acorien his sunne. ¢1270Udd 
Eng. Misc.75 In helle.. Acoryen hit ful wrape. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 75 Pat a corede al pis lond. cx305 E. £. Poents 63 
pu hit schalt acore sore. 1330 Florice 4 Bl. 767 Thou ne 
aughtest nowght mi deth acore. 


Acorn (ékgin). Forms: 1 cern, ecirn, 
(2-3 ?akern); 4-7 akern, (4 hakern); 4 i. 
acres, atcherne; 4-5 acharn(e; 4-6 achorn(e, 
5 akerne, ackerne, accharne, acorun, accorne, 
hockorn ; 5-7 acorne, oke-corne ; 6 akecorne, 
okehorne, acquorn, eykorn; 6-7 akehorne, 
akorne, acron; 7 oke-corn, akorn; 6- acorn. 
[The formal history of this word has been much 
perverted by ‘popular etymology.’ OE. acerz neut., 
pl. vcernu, is cogn. w.ON. akarn neut. (Dan. agern, 
Norw. aakorz), Du. aker ‘aco,’ OHG. ackeran 
masc. and neut. (mod. G. ecker, pl. eckerz) ‘oak or 
beech mast,’ Goth. erax ‘fruit,’ prob.a deriv. of Goth. 
akr-s, ON. akr, OE. xcer ‘field,’ orig. ‘open unen- 
closed country, the plain.’ Hence ekraz appears to 
have been originally ‘fruit of the unenclosed land, na- 
tural produce of the forest,’ mast of oak, beech, etc., 
as in HG., extended in Gothic to ‘fruit’ generally, 
and gradually confined in Low G., Scand., and Eng., 
to the most important forest produce, the mast of 
the oak. (See Grimm, under Ackeran and Ecker.) 
In Aflfric’s Geseszs xliv. 11, it had perhaps still the 
wider sense, a reminiscence of which also remains 
in the ME. akerzes of okes. Along with this restric- 
tion of application, there arose a tendency to find 
in the name some connexion with oak, OE. de, north. 
ake, atk. Hence the 15th and 16th c. refashionings 
ake-corn, oke-corn, ake-horn, oke-horn, with many 
pseudo-etymological and imperfectly phonetic vari- 
ants. Of these the 17thce. literary acvon seems to simu- 
late the Gr.dxpov top, point, peak. The normal mod. 
repr. of OE. ecerx would be akern, akren, or Patchern 
as already in 4; the actual acorz is due to the 16th c. 
fancy that the word cor formed part of the name.] 


1. Fruit generally, or ? mast of trees. Ods. 

croco /ELFrRic Gez. xliii. 11 Bringad pam men Jac, somne 
dz] tyrwan & hunig and stor, and zcirnu & hnite. ¢ 1374 
Cnaucer Boeth. (1560) 1. 201/1 (1868) 25 Let him gone, be- 
guiled of trust that he had to his corne, to Achornes of Okes. 
es (1868) 50 To slaken her hunger at euene wip acornes 
of okes, 


2. The fruit or seed of the oak-tree ; an oval nut 


growing in a shallow woody cup or czfzle. 

crooo fEtFric Gloss. in Wright’s loc. 33 & 80 Glans, 
ewcern. J/did. 284 Glandix, eceren. ¢1350 HW7ll. Palerne 
1811 Hawes, hepus & hakernes, & be hasel-notes. 1387 TRE- 
visa Higden (Rolls. Ser.) I]. 195 (The Athenians) tau3te .. ete 
acharns [Caxfox acornes]. /6id. 11. 345 Toforehonde pey 
lyued by acres(=cus2 ante glandibus sustentarentur). 1388 
Inv, of Goods of Sir S. Burley in Prom, Parv.6 Deux pairs 
des pater nosters de aumbre blanc, l'un countrefait de Atch- 
ernes, l’autre rounde. 1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) 
1x. xix. 357 Nouembre is paynted as a chorle betyng okes 
and fedynge his swyne with maste and hockornes. /d¢d. 
xvi. cxxxlv. 690 The hoke beeryth fruyte whyche hyghte 
Ackerne. /87@. xvut. lxxxvii. 837 Hogges bothe male and 
female haue lykynge ta ete Akernes. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 
361 Ocorn or acorn (1499 occarne, or akorne) frute of an oke. 
Ibid. 6 Accorne or archarde, frute of the oke. a 1500 Novzi- 
nade in Wright’s Voc. 228 Hec glans amnacorun. 1500 Ortus 
Voc. Accharne, okecorne. 1509 FisHer ks. 234 (1876) He 
coude not haue his fyll of pesen and oke cornes. 1523 Fitz- 
HERBERT Svrv. xxix. 51 Ye must gather many akehornes. 
1547 Sacespury Dict. Exg. & Welsh, Mesen An oke corne. 
1549 Compl. Scotd, xvii. 144 (1872) Acquorns, vyild berreis, 
green frutis, rutis & eirbis. 1551 Turner Herdad. m1. 109 
(1568) The oke whose fruite we call an Acorn, or an Eykorn, 
that is the corn or fruit of an Eyke. 1552 Hutoret, Woode 
bearynge maste or okehornes, Glandaria sylua. 1865 
Jewet Repl. to M. Harding 302 (1611) They fed of Ake- 
cornes, and dranke water. 1570 ASCHAM Sc/olemt. 145 (1870) 
To eate ackornes with swyne, when we may freely eate 
wheate bread emonges men. 1572 J. BossEwELL Arvmorie n. 
74b, To assuage theire hongre at euen with the Akecornes of 
Okes. 1580 Tusser //usbandry 28 For feare of a mischiefe 
keep acorns from kine. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1595)236 The 
Arcadians.. were in olde time called eaters of akormes. 1586 
Blearp] La Prinaudaye's Fr. Acad. 11.117(1594) The hogge, 
who with his snowte alwayes towardes the earth, feedeth 
upon the akornes that are underneath the Oakes. 1594 PLat 
Fewell-house 1. 13 You may feed Turkies with brused acrons, 
1597 Bacon Ess. 256 (1862) Satis guercus, Acornes were good 
till bread was found, etc. 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 1. 1. 11 
He hath taught his people—to skorne Akehornes with their 
heeles. 16x1 Cotcr., Couppelettes de gland, Akorne cups. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. I. u. iii. (1772)96 Green boughs 
of trees with fat’ning acrones lade. 1627 May “cax v1. (1631) 
481 That famed Oake fruitfull in Akehornes. 1632 SANDERSON 
12 Serm. 471 Vnder the Oakes we grouze vp the Akecorns. 
1640 BroME Sparagus Gard. 113 Leekes, and Akornes here 
Are food for Critickes. 1649 Lovetace Grasshopper 34 Thou 
dost retire ‘Io thy Carv'd Acron-bed to lye. 165: Hoses 


ACORNED. 


Leviathan w. x\vi. 368 They fed on Akorns, and drank Water. 
1664 Evetyn Sylva 15 (1679) Any Oak, provided it were a 
bearing Tree, and had Acorns upon it. 1674 Grew Anat. 
Plants. i. (1682) 3 Oak-Kernels, which we call Acorus. bid. 
1v.1. iv. 186 An Akern, is the Nz? of an Oak. a 1682 Sir T. 
Browne 7racts 27 Some oaks do growand bear acrons under 
the sea. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drings 1. 81 The Acorn of the 
Cork is astringent. cx82zx Keats Fancy 248 Acorns ripe 
down-pattering While the autumn breezes spring. 1859 CoLz- 
MAN Woodl. Heaths & Hedges7 The young trees usually first 
produce acorns when about fifteen to eighteen years old. 

3. Naut, ‘A conical piece of wood fixed on the 
uppermost point of the spindle, above the vane, to 
keep it from being blown off from the mast-head.’ 
Craig 1847. 

4. Sea-acorn = ACORN-SHELL. 

1764 Croker Dict. Arts s.v., Acorn, a genus of shell-fish, 
of which there are several species. 

5. Attrib. (in sense 2.) in acorn-bread, crop, meal, 
etc. acorn-cup, the cupulate involucre in which the 
acom grows; acorn-barnacle = ACORN-SHELL. 

1g90 SHAKS. J/ids. V. D. u. i. 31 All there Elues for feare 
Creepe into Acorne cups, and hide them there. 1758 Nerp- 
HAM in PAt. Trans, L. ie Their shape... when they are ex- 
tended resembles nearly that of an acorn-cup. 1836 PrRarp 
Poems (1865) 1. 412 She sent him forth to gather up Great 
Ganges in an acorn-cup «1845 Hoop 7he “dm Tree ili. 16 
With many a fallen acorn-cup. 18§9 Cotreman /ood/. 
Heaths & Hedges 7 Swine took his place in the woods and 
to them the acorn crop.. has for past years been resigned. 
1882 J. Hawtnorne Fortune's Fool i. xxiii. (in Wacom. Mag. 
XLVI. 44) What I need now is a bellyful of venison and 
acorn-bread. ; 

Acorned (é'kgind), a. [f. Acorn +-ED2.] 

1. Furnished or provided with acorns ; bearing 
acorns ; ¢sf. in fer. 

1611 Guu.tim /feraldrie 105 He beareth Azure, a Cheueron 
Ermine, three Oken Slips, acorned proper. 

2. Fed or filled with acorns. 

1611 Snaxs. Cymé,u.v.16 Like a full Acorn’d Boare, a 
Jarmen onf[e] Cry’d oh, and mounted. 1855 Browninc Mex 
*§ Women 11. 160, I liken his grace to an acorned hog. 

Acorn-shell. Popular name of a multivalve 
Cirnped (Balanus, Ellis), called also Sea-acorn, 
allied to the Barnacles, but without a flexible stalk, 
several species of which live sessile upon rocks, 
piles, iron pillars, and shells of othermarine animals, 
between high and low water-mark. 

1764 Croker Dict. Arts s.v., The great furrowed Acorn- 
shell .. is found sticking to the rocks in the East and West 
Indies. 1857 Woop Cons. Obj. Seashore viii. 157 The entire 
surface of the limpet was covered with acorn-shells. 

Acorse, -y, obs. forms of ACCURSE v. 

Acorun, obs. form of Acorn. 

| Acorus (z’kérds). [L.,=Gr. dxopos, Dios- 
corides.] A genus of Endogenous plants (Nat. Ord. 
Orontiaceae), of which the native Eng. species is 
the Sweet Flag or Galingale (Acorus Calamus), 
formerly used, from its aromatic odour when bruised, 
for strewing on floors and in churches; and still 
employed to flavour beer, etc. 

1714 French Bk, of Rates 88 Acorus per 100 Weight. 

Acosmism (akg'zmiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. 4 priv. + 
xdop-os world + -1sM.] A denial of the existence of 
the universe, or of a universe as distinct from God. 

1847 Lewes //ist. PArlos. 11. 176 (1867) Logically there is 
but a trivial distinction between his Acosmism, which makes 
God the one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. 1866 J. MARTINEAU Ess. 
1. 223 The akosmism of Spinoza and the atheism of Comte. 


Acosmist (4kgzmist). [mod. f. Gr. é@ priv. + 
xéop-0s world + -1ST.] One who denies the existence 
of the universe or its distinctness from God. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1852) 111. 145 Spinoza did not 
deny the existence of God ; he denied the existence of the 
world ; he was consequently an Acosmist, not an Atheist. 

tAco'smy. Obs. [ad. Gr. dxoopia disorder, f. & 
priv. +dgpos order.] (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Acosmy, is an ill state of 
Health accompanied with the loss of the Natural Florid 
Colour of the Face. 


+ Aco‘st, adv. Obs.; also 6 a-coast. [a. OFr. a 
coste (mod. Fr. 2 céte), f. @ to, at+coste side :— 
L. cosfa rib, in late L., side. Afterwards treated as 
if formed ou Eng. A prep.1 + Coast in its restricted 
sense of ‘side of the land.’] 

1. On or by the side; beside; aside; at one side. 

¢1300 4. A ltsaunder 6485 On a grene wode acost Verra- 
ment, ther he fond Wymmen growing out of the ground. 
Jbrd. 6028 Feorre about, and eke acost, He sente his mes- 
sangers bet. 
passeth this lond acost. 

2. Ashore. See Acoast. 

Acost, earlier form of AccosT v. and sé. 

Acotyledon (akg:til7dan). Bo/. [f. mod. L. a- 
cotylédoncs, {. Gr. ad without + «orvAniwy a cup- 
shaped hollow, also the plant Navel-wort, and in 
mod. Bot. a seed-lobe, f. xorvAy a hollow, cup. It 
provides a sing. for the L. word, which is often re- 
tained unchanged in the pl.] A plant which has no 
distinct cotyledons, or seed-lobes ; as a fern, moss, 
fungus, or seaweed. 

1819 Pantologia 1. s.v., The distinction of vegetables into 


acotyledons, monocotyledons, dicotyledons . . has been long 
made, and is the basis of Jussieu’s natural arrangement. 


1330 Arthour § Merlin 7613 Forth thai 
4 


83 


1850 McCosu Dev. Govt. u.i. 119 (1874) Acotyledons, without 
seed-lobes, such as lichens and fungi. ; 

Acotyledonous (akptil7danos’, a. Fos. [f. 
prec. + -oUS.] Having no distinct cotyledons or 
secd-lobes, attribute of onc of Jussieu’s three great 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 

1819 Pantologia 1. s.v., It is a doubt however, whether 
any plant be strictly acotyledonous. 1835 Hooxrr #rrt. 
Flor, 477 Acotyledonous or Cellular Plants: this class cor- 
responds with the 24th Cryftogamia inthe Linna:an System. 
1880 Grav Bot, Text. Bk, 394 Acotyledonons, without cotyle- 
dons.. Mostly aneueg to plants which have no proper seed 
nor embryo, and therefore no cotyledon. 

|| Acouchi (aku fi). Ao/. [nativenamewith Indi- 
ans of Guiana.] couch? resin or balsam: the in- 
spissated jnice of /cica heterophylla, a forest tree of 
Guiana. 

1866 A. Smitu in Treas. of Bot. 617 Balsam of Acouchi, 
yielded by /. Aeterophylla, is employed as a vulnerary. 

Acouchy (akwfi). Zool. (a. Fr. acouch’, agouchi, 
said to be adaptation of native name in Guiana.] 
A small rodent quadrupcd allied to the guinca-pig, 
and agouti, sometimes called the Surinam Rabbit. 

1831 PArlos. Mag. X.147 A stuffed specimen and a skeleton 
of ne Acouchy (Dasyfrocta Acuschy, Mlig.) having been 
laid on the table. 1833 ex. Cycé. 1. 214 The Acouchi is con- 
siderably smaller than either of the foregoing species, and is 
at once distinguished by the greater length of its tail. . In 
other respects it is of the same form as the Agoutis. 

Acoumeter (akau'm/taz). [improp. f. Gr. dxov- 
ev to hear +-METER = Gr. pérpoy measure.] An in- 
strument, invented by Itard, for estimating the power 
or extent of the sense of hearing. Variant names 
in Dicts. acouometer, acoemeter, acousmeter. 

1847 In Craic, and subseq. Dicts. 

Acoumetry (akaumétri). [f. as prec.+-METRY.] 
The measuring or estimation of the power or extent 
of the sense of hearing. Variant forms found in 
Dicts. are acouometry, acoemetry, acousmetry. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acount(e, early form of Account sd, and v. 

Acounter, -our, early forms of AccouUNTER. 

+ Acou'nter, v. Ods.; also 4 acuntre. [A re- 
duced form of ezcounter, a. OF 1. encotttrer, en- 
countrer; see A- pref. 10.] To encounter, meet. 

c1350 }V7d/. Palerne 3602 So kenli pei a-cuntred at be coup- 
yng to gadere Pat pe kni3t spere.. alto-schiuered. 

+ Acou'nter, acountre, 54. Obs. [f. prec.: 
cf. EncounTER s6.] An encounter. 

c1314 Guy Warw. 291 The acountre of hem was so strong, 
That mani dyed ther among. ¢1440 Morte Arthur 49 In 
alle the batailles that Launcelot had bene With hard a- 
countres hym agayne. 

+ Acountering, v//. sb. Obs. [f. ACoUNTER v. 
+-1NG1.] Encountering, jousting. 

¢1420 Avowynge of Arthur xxxv, Of kny3tus in a-cowun- 
turinge This forward to fulfille. 

+ Acou'p(e, v.1 Ods. Forms: 3 acoup-en, 4 a- 
cope, acoupe, 5 acoulpe. [a. OF r. acope-r, acolper, 
aculper, acoulper, acoupcr ; f. a tot coulper, couper, 
to blame :—L. culpa-re, f. culpa fault, blame; or 
tfor earlier excolper, encouper i—L. inculpa-re. Ad- 
culpére is not found in L. Subseq. refashioned as 
accoup: see Ac-.] To accuse. 

1297 R. Gouc. 544 Me acoupede hom harde inou, & suththe 
atte laste, As theues & traitors, in strong prison me hom 
caste. c1300 Life of Beket 773 The King sat anhe3 on his 
cee, and acopede him faste. 1340 Hampote P». of Conse. 
2947 Aman has drede bodily, When he es acouped of felony. 
1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xi. 459 Til conscience acouped hym 
pere-of ‘in a curteise manere. 1480 Caxton Chron. cxcviii, 
And Syre Robert hym acoulped in thys maner. 1717 KLount 
i.aw Dict., Accouped, His conscience accouped him [quoted 
from P. P27. as above]. So BaiLey 1731. 


+ Acou'p(e, v.2 Obs. [a. OF r.*acolpe-r, acoupe-7, 
to strikeon (not in Godef.); f.2 to + coufer to strike, 
cut 5 f. coup, OF r. colp, stroke, blow :—late L. colp- 
us:—colapus, colaphus, a. Gr. kédagos a cuff.] To 
strike, shower blows. 


¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1594 So harde pay acoupede on hur 
scheldes‘ pat broke bub bobe hure schafte. 


+ Acou‘pement. ds. rarc—'. [a. OF r. acoufe- 
ment, n. of action, f. acouper; see ACOUPE v.}] 
Accusation. 

a1300 Floriz §& Bi. 664 Hit nere no3t elles ri3t iugement 
Biputen ansuare to acupement. ¢ 1330 (dater text) 691 Hit 
ner nowt ri3t iugement Wipouten answere to acoupement. 

+ Acou'ping, v4/.sb. Obs. [f. AcourEv.2+-1NG1] 
A coming to blows ; the shock of spear on shield. 

¢1350 1/7100. Palerne 3438 At pe a-coupyng pe kni3tes speres* 
eiber brak on ober. 

Acouple, variant of AccouPLE v. Ods. 

| Acousmata, 54. 7. Ods. (Gr. dxovopara pl. 
of dxovopa anything heard, n. of action f. axov-ev 
to hear.] Things received on authority: a technical 
word of a school of philosophy. 

1658-60 T. STANLEY Hist. Philos. 374/1 (1701) Theydid esteem 
those amongst them the wisest, weolad most of these Acous- 
mata. Now all these Acousmata were divided into three kinds; 


some tell, what something is, others tell, what is most such a 
thing; the third sort tell, what is to be done, and what not. 


+ Acousmatic (zkauzme'tik). Ods. [ad. L. a- 
cousmiatic-us (of which the pl. acousmatict also oc- 
curs unchanged), a. Gr. dxoveparixés lit. one willing 


ACOVER. 


to hear.] A professed hearer, a class of scholars 
under Pythagoras, who listencd to his teaching, 
without inquiring into its inner truths or bases. 

1655-60 T. Stanvey //ist. PAtlos. 358/1 (1701) Vhere were 
many Auditors called Acousmaticks, whereof he gained two 
thousand by one oration. /4¢d. 373/1 ‘he Acousinatici they, 
who heard only the chief heads of learning, without more 
exact explication. 

Acousme'tric, cz. [improp. f. Gr. txovais hear- 
ing + pétp-ov measure + -1¢.] Pertaining to acou- 
metry. (Also found in D:cts. as acousmometric.) 

Acoustic (akstik, akawstik), az. and sd. [a. 
Fr. acoustique, ad. Gr. dxovotix-ds pertaining to 
hearing, f. dxot-ev to hear. The reg. Eng. repre- 
sentative of the Gr. would be aczeséic.| 

A. adj. Pertaining to the sense of hearing, nsed 
in hearing, auditory ; adapted to aid hearing ; per- 
taining to the science of audible sounds. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 135 This hath place .. in Acous- 
tique Art; for the Instrument of hearing is like to the straits 
and winding within a Cave. 1743 tr. /fetster’s Surg. 435 
An acoustic Instrument so small as to be concealed under 
one’s Wig. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 230 A very useful con- 
trivance, called acoustic or speaking tubes, which are now 
fixed up in houses for the purpose of speaking from one 
story to another. 1855 Owen Sked. § Teeth 34 The acoustic 
capsule remains in great part cartilaginous. 1864 ANeader 
18 June 783/2 Ihe two primary sounds, the co-existence of 
which gives rise to the acoustic figures, are not in absolute 
unison. 1865 /’ad/ Wall G. 30 June 11 The drawing-room .. 
formed a very aristocratic but not very acoustic theatre for 
the display of their talents. 1867 Under one Roofi14 Mrs 
Clevedon’s ears, though exquisitely shaped, were very sharp 
in the acoustic sense. 1871 TyNDALL Frag. Science J. x. 331 
(ed. 6} There we had the acoustic opacity of the air. 1873 
Sir J. Herscuen ofp. Lect. vii. § 102. 318 An evident acoustic 
shadow. 1878 Foster PAysiol. 11.1. 392 The olfactory, optic 
and acoustic nerves are purclysensory nerves. 1879 Prescott 
Sp. Telephone 47 Already has the acoustic telegraph been 
invented. /éid. 49 A perfect system of acoustic telegraphy. 

B. sé. 

1. A medicine or appliance which assists hearing. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Fechn., Acousticks, Medicines or in- 
struments which help the hearing 19727 Swirr Geédiver i, 
vi. 216 Administer to each of them.. accoustics. 1790 BAiLey 
(ed. Harwood) [as in Harris]. 

2. in £/.: see Acoustics. 

Acoustical (ak7-, akawstikal), @. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the science of acoustics. 

1831 Farapay £xf. Res. xlvi. 314 Ona peculiar class of 
acoustical figures : and on certain forms assumed by groups 
of particles upon vibrating elastic surfaces. 1859 Dickens 7. 
of two Cit. 65 Such a curious corner in its acoustical proper- 
ties, such a peculiar Ear of a place. 1871 Earte Philol. Ene. 
Tongue § 109 The acoustical study of the organs of speech. 
1897 Tynpatt in Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 Does it describe 
an optical and acoustical fact, a visible host, an audible 
song? . . 

2. Promoting hearing. 

a 1845 Hoop 7. of Trumpet xxv, For the Aurist only took 
a mug, And pour’d in his ear some acoustical drug. 

Acoustically (ak#-, akaw'stikali), adv. [f 
prec.+-y2.] In an acoustic manner ; in relation 
to the hearing or appreciation of sounds. 

1874 TyNDALL in Contemp. Kev. 826 The day was acousti- 
cally clear; at a distance of 10 miles the horn yielded a 
plain sound. 188 H. Sweet in Academy 3 Apr. 254 Many 
phoneticians still confuse them acoustically. 

Acoustician (x:k#-, z:kausti‘fan).[f. Acoustic, 
on analogy of piysic-tan, etc.; see -ICIAN.] One 
versed in acoustics. 

1879 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Aus. 11. 54 It is..a- 
greed, even by acousticians, that the piano had best remain 
with thirteen keys in the octave. 1879 Spectator 22 Feb. 241 
Mr, A. J. Ellis, Mr. Sedley Taylor, and other acousticians. 

Acoustico-, combining form of Acoustic. 

1880 in .Vature XXI. 359 An acoustico-electrical kaleido- 
scope .. consists of a microphone used in conjunction with 
an induction-coil and a Geissler tube, and is .. intended for 
the optical study of sounds. ; 

Acoustics (4k:7-, dkau'stiks). [pl.of Acoustica. 
used as sb., on analogy of mathematics, folitics, etc. ; 
see -Ics. Usually treated as a singular.] 

1. The science of sound, and of the phenomena 


of hearing. 

1683 in Phil. Trans, X1V. 473 Hearing may be divided 
into Direct, Refracted and Reflex’d, which are yet nameless 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, Catacousticks. 
1692 Woop Ath. O-ron. 1V. 499 (1820) An introductory Essay 
to the Doctrine of Sounds containing Some Proposals for 
the Improvement of Acoustics. 1805 CarListe in Ar. Trams. 
XCV. 198 A more intimate knowledge of the structure of the 
organs of hearing may illustrate the doctrines of acoustics. 
1810 CoLERIDGE Friend iii. 89 (1867) Which may easily impose 
on the soundest judgements, uninstructed in the optics and 
acoustics of the inner sense. 1830 Sir J. Herscher Nat. 
Phil, 248 Acoustics, then, or the science of sound, is a very 
considerable branch of physics. 1833 Brewster .Vat. Magic 
i. 3 The science of Acoustics furnished the ancient sorcerers 
with some of their best deceptions. : ~e 

2. Also pl. of Acoustic sd, an acoustic medicine. 

Acoutre, obs. form of AccouUTRE v. 

+ Aco'ver, v. Ods. Forms: 1 a-cofri-an, 2-4 

. . > 
acover-en. Subseq. aphetized to Coven v.*, (not to 
be confused with cover =Fr. convrir). [With OF. 
a-cofrian for ar-covrian, cf. OHG. tr-koborou, point- 
ing to an OTeut. *er-cober-an, ad. L. re-cufera-re, 
in its popular form re-coberd-re, cf. Sp. recobrar 
and OF r.recovrer, recouvrer, Sec RECOVER.) /rans. 

6-2 


ACOVERING. 


Torecover, get back, regain. z/r. To regain health, 
recover from illness. 

az10o Ags. Lecchd. iii. 184 Se pe lid rade acofrad. c1225 
Hali Meidenhad 1 Pat ilke ping pat ne mei neuer beon 
acouered... Ne schal tu neauer nan oder al swuch acoueren. 
¢ 1230 Axcren Riwle 412 3e muwen akoueren hit bene nexte 
sunendei perefter. did. 364 Heo beod bode sekes pe on.. 
drinked bitter sabrazuortoakouerenhisheale, ¢1330 Avthour 
& Merlin 8519 Belisent, withouten lesing Acouerd and vndede 
her eyin. 

+ Aco'vering, 24/. sb. Ods. [f. pree.+-1xe1.] 
Recovering. : 

c1225 Hali Meidenhad 27 Of pis lure nis nan acoueringe. 

Acoward, earlier form of AccowaRrD v. Ods. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Grete 173 There is none so franke 
ne valyaunte that wyl acoward hymself. 

Acownte, obs. form of AccouNT. 

+ Acoy’, adv. Obs. rare". [f. A- pref 11 + Cox; 
or for acoye, acote, a. OF r. acozé.] }Calmed, subdued. 

1367 TURBERVILLE Comfd, Absence of his Loue If thou had’st 
ment (unhappie hap) Thus to have nipt my joy, Why didst 
thou show a siniling cheere That shouldst have looked acoy. 

Acoye, variant of Accoy v. Oés. to ealm, tame. 

Acquaint (akwéint), Af/. a. and sb. arch. For 
forms see Acquaint v. [a. OFr. acozz?, later ac- 
coint:—L,. accognit-um, ad-cognit-um ; {. ad to+ 
cognil-um pa. pple. of cogdsc-cre to know, f. co- = 
com together + grdsc-ére to come to the knowledge 
of, inceptive of *gvo-cre to know. Superseded in 
lit. Eng. by the pple. AcQUAINTED, but retained in 
northern Eng. and in lit. Scotch.] 

A. ppl. a.= ACQUAINTED: personally known ; mu- 
tually known; having personal or experimental 
knowledge of. Const. zwzth (Zo obs.) 

1297 R. Giouc. 465 He was a quointe muche to the quene 
of Fraunce. 1375 Barsour Brece vu. 138 Forthir aquynt 
quhill that we be. ¢ 1q00 Rov. Rose 5203 With such love be 
no more aquente. ¢1450 Afer?i2 iv. 72, I shall make you a- 
queynte with a gode man. 1663 Bair A wxtodiog. (1848) v. 79 
Desirous that I should be acquaint with him. 1720 Woprow 
Corr. II. 471 (1843) Some coffee-houses you are acquaint 
with. 1794 Burns Wés.1V.295 John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent. 1867 J. InceLow Story of 
Doom vii. 131 As men the less acquaint with deeds of blood. 

+ B. sd. An acquaintance. (Cf. OFr. acoznt =fa- 
milter, amt.) Obs. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Somfpn. T. 283 Harl. MS., To thy subjects 
do noon oppressioun ; Ne make thyn acqueyntis fro the fle 
{Six-text ATSS. acqueyntance-s]. 


Acquaint (4kwéint), v. Forms: 3-5 acoint(e, 
akointie, acoynt(e ; 4-5 aqueynt, aqweynt, ac- 
queynt ; 6 acquaynt; 6- acquaint. Afphel. 4-6 
quaynt(e. [a.OFr. acotnte-r, also acutnlicr, acoin- 
tier, acoentier:—late L. adcognild-re, accognila-re 
(c. 856) to make known, f. adcogizt-um : see prec. 
Cf. mod. Fr. s’accotzler.] Primary sig. To make 
known, but in Eng. reflexive from the first. 

+1. reff. To make oneself known, introduce one- 
self, become known (/o any one). Ods. 


1297 R. GLouc. 15 Heo acoynted hyma non, and bi comen i 


frendes gode. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 35 To king Athelston thou 
schaltaqueynt the. ¢ 1400 Destr. of Troy vil. 2931 Acoyntyng 
hom with kissyng and clippyng in armes. 1483 Caxton GC. 
de la Tour C ij. He hym self also spente largely for to ac- 
queynte hym att the festes. 

+2. zxlr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To become 
acquainted, or familiar; to attain to a state of 
mutual knowledge. Obs. 

¢ 1384 CHaucer Hous of Fame 250 To telle the manere How 
they aqueynteden in fere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pd, x1. xxi, 
But of rude people the wyttes are so faynt, That wyth theyr 
connyng they can not acquaynt. 1859 Jyrroure for Mag., 
Mortimers xiii. 2 Well was the man that myght with me 
acquaynte. 1678 Buxyan Pilg. Prog. 1. 156 He would that 
you should stay here a while to acquaint with us. 1774 H. 
Wacrote Corres. (1837) III. 111 Though the Choiseuls will 
not acquaint with you I hope their abbé Barthelemi is not put 
under the same quarantine. 

3. reff. To make (oneself) to have knowledge of, to 
give, or gain for, oneself personal knowledge of, or 
acquaintance w7/k (any one). Now only in passive 
‘To be acquainted (zw2z7h anyone)’; the active is 
supplied by ‘to become acquainted with,’ ‘to make 
the acquaintance of,’ and fam. ‘to get to know.’ 

1330 R. brunxe Chron. 225 pan went bis Ottobone borghout 
be cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone. 1369 CHaucer Dethe 
of Blaunche 532 And | saw that, and gan me aqueynt With 
hym. c¢1430 How the Good Wiff tau3te hir Dou3zter 88, in 
Babees Bk. 40 Aqweynte pee not with eche man pat goop bi 
pe strete. ¢1450 Loseticn Grail lit. 931 Mochel desire I 
now trewclye.. Aqweynted with him to be. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour hv. b, It ts good to acqueynt hymself with 
holy men. 1611 Biste Yod xxii. 2x Acquaint now thy selfe 
with him, and be at peace. 1653 Marvett Let.1 Wks. 1875 
II. 5 Most of this time.. hath been spent in acquainting 
ourselves with him. 1798 Soutuey Lng. Ecé. i. Wks. III. 8 
You did not know me, But we’re acquainted now. 

4. refi. and /rans. To give (oneself or any one’ 
experimental knowledge of, or acquaintance wi7h. 
(a thing). 

1567 Triall of Treasure (1850) 15 Next here with Sturdiness 
you must you acquainte. 1611 Dinre £cc/.ii. 3 Acquainting 
mine heart with wisedome. 165x Houses Leviathan wu. xxii. 
120 Power to order the same; and be acquainted with their 
accounts. 1666 Fuccer //ist. Waltham Ab. (1840) 268, I shall 
select thence some memorable items, to acquaint us with the 
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general devotion of those days. 1683 Drypen Life of Plu- 
tarch 653 Where he may command all sorts of books, and 
be acquainted also with such particulars as have escap'd the 
pens of writers. 1863 Bricnt Speeches, Amer, (1876) 139 No 
man in America or in England is more acquainted with the 
facts of this case. JZod. Acquaint yourself with the duties 
of your new sphere. rer 

+5. lrans. To familiarize, accustom, or habituate. 
Const. w77h, or inf. phrase. Obs. 

1886 Blearp] tr. La Primanudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. 284 Ac- 
quainting our selves to love them that doe us good. 1599 
Hak .uyt Voyages 11.11. 137 The recouerie of their diseases 
doeth acquaint their bodies with the aire of the countries 
where they be. 1612 Brinstey Grammar-Sch. 213 Acquaint 
them to pronounce some speciall examples. 1658 EvELYN 
French Gard. (1675) 144. You may take off the bells to ac- 
quaint them [plants] with the air. 

6. Zrans. To inform (a person) of (a thing); to make 
cognizant or aware. Const. wth, chat (of obs.). 

1559-66 /fist. Estate Scotl. in Aliscell. Wod. Soc. (1844) 57 
They sent a post to the Queene, acquainting her of the mat- 
ter. 1586 James VI in Ellis Org. Lett. 1. 224- III. 21 Quho 
indeid are fullie aquentid thairwith. r6rz SHaks. Wt. T. 
tv, iv. 696 It were a peece of honestie to acquaint the King 
withall, 1703 MAuNDRELL Yourn. Yerusalent (1732) 66 To 
acquaint the Governour of our Arrival. 1742 FIELDING 
Sos. Andrews 1.v.115 He was acquainted that his worship 
would wait on him. 1818 Scotr //7t. Avid/. 185 Jeanie. . 
could scarce find voice to acquaint him, that she had an order 
from Bailie Middleburgh. 1855 Prescotr PAlip Z/, un. vii. 
(1857)276 They had acquainted the regent with their intention. 

b. ep. (with personal obj. only). To inform. 

1590 SHAKS. Com, Err. 1n,ii. 15, Be secret false; what need 
she be acquainted? 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Jones vi. it. (1840) 
68/1 {He] begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to ac- 
quaint him immediately. 1775 SHERIDAN Denna 1. 1v. 196, 
I shall certainly acquaint your father. _ 

+e. (with the thing only as obj.) To tell, make 
known. Oés. (In this sense the word comes round 
again to the original sense of adcognilare.) 

1607 Row.anps Famous Hist.79 Acquaint thy name in 
private unto me. 1678 Butter AVudsor. u1.i.1390 And he 
knows nothing of the Saints, But what some treach’rous spy 
acquaints, | 

+ Acquaintable (akwéintab’l), az. Ods., also 
aqueyntable, acquayntable. [a. Fr. acozztadle, f. 
acoint-er, See ACQUAINT and -ABLE.] Easy to be 
acquainted with, affable, familiar. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 2213 Wherfore be wise and aqueyntable, 
Goodly of word, and resonable, 1525 Lp. Berners /voissart 
II. xlit. 134, I founde hym ryght gracyous . . courtoys, amy- 
able, and acquayntable. 1611 Cotcr., Accointadle, acquaint- 
able, easie to be acquainted, or familiar, with. 

Acquaintance (akwéintans). Forms: 3-4 
acoyntaunse; 3-5 acqueyntaunce, aquaynt- 
once ; 4-5 acqueintance, -aunce, acqueyntanse; 
6 accoynt-, acquent-, acquayntaunce; 6-ac- 
quaintance. North.: 4-5 aquentance; 5 a- 
qweyntans, -ance, acqueyntawns. Aphet.: 3-4 
queyntance ; 5-6 quayntaunce; 6-7 quentance. 
[a. OF r. acotntance, 15th c. accointance, n. of action, 
f. acointer. See ACQUAINT v. and -NCE.] 

1. Personal knowledge ; knowledge of a person 
or thing gained by intercourse or experience, which 
is more than mere recognition, and less than fami- 
liarity or intimacy. Const. wz?h (of obs.). 

1393 GowER Conf. I. 212 Deth comend er he besought Toke 
with this king such acqueintaunce. c1q00 Desty. Troy v. 
1865 He has no knowlage, ne acoyntaunse of my cors. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 36/2 Vortiger.. thought prevely 
in his herte thrughe quayntaunce for to be kynge hym selfe. 
1595 SHAKS. Joh v. vi. 15 Pardon me, That any accent 
breaking from thy tongue, Should scape the true acquaintance 
of mine eare, 1675 Crowne Country Hit v.61 What would 
this fellow have? who let him in without my acquaintance ? 
1756 Burke Sud2. §& B. Wks. 1. 164 Knowledge and acquaint- 
ance make the most striking causes affect but little. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vii.(ed. 5) 116 An acquaintance with 
those works themselves such as only minute and long-con- 
tinued study could give. 

To take acquaintence of, wi/h: to acquaint 
oneself with (Ods.);= od. to make the acquaint- 
ance of, form an acquaintanee with. 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour 55 Eve..toke aqueintaunce lightly 
of the serpent. 1490 Caxton Exucydos x.40 He toke grete 
acqueyntaunce and ofte repayred vnto the palays. rg09 
Hawes Past. Pl. xxx. xii, 1 toke acquaintaunce of her excel- 
lence. 1647 CrasHAw Pocms208 For who so hard, but, passing 
by that way, Will take acquaintance of my woes. 1860 
Tynpatt Glaciers 1. § 6.43 We spent a day or two in making 
the general acquaintance of the glacier. ’ 

2. The state of being acquainted, or of knowing 
people and being known by them ; mutual know- 
ledge. Const. with (of obs.), ob7. gen. as ‘her ae- 
quaintance’; reciprocal gen. as ‘our acquaintance.’ 

c1300 A. Als. 6173 Queyntaunce of al men they schoneth. 
/bid. 7259 For acqueyntaunce that hath beon..heom by- 
tweone. 1375 Barsour #ruce u. 167Thusgat maid thai thar 
aquentance. ¢1386 Cuaucer /reres T. 42 For here acqueint- 
aunce was not come of newe. ¢1400 Ko. Kose 6493, I love 
bettir the queyntaunce, Ten tyme, of the kyng of Fraunce. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v1. xvili. 64 In swylk a-qweyntans swa 
pai fell. 1514 Barctay Cytezen & Uplondyshm. (1847) 62 For 
olde acquayntance betwene them erst had bene. 1530 RasTELL 
goes Prol., Ofold famylyer accoyntaunce. 1590 SHAks. 

Mids. Nou. t 185, I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb. 1603 P4ilotus 41 To mak mair quent- 
ance vs betwene, I glaidly could agrie. r6rz Biste 2 Macc. 
yi. 21 The olde acquaintance they had with the man. 1773 
Go.nsm. She Stoops to Cong. 1. i. (1854) 36 Give me leave to 
introduce Miss Neville to your acquaintance. 1822 Byron 


ACQUAINTED. 


Werner 1.1, Let’s have some wine, and drink unto Our better 
acquaintance. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxx. (C.D. ed.) 244 
Those who had not the honour of his acquaintance. 

3. A person or persons with whom one is ac- 
quainted. (Originally a collective noun, with both 
sing. and pl. sense, but now usually szzgudar, with 
pl. acgztatntances.) 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer (6-text MSS.) Sompx. T. 283 Ne make thyne 
aqueyntance nat for to flee (3 A7SS. acquaintances, Har/. MS. 
acqueyntis]. c1sz5 SKELTON Bowge of Courte 45 There coude 
I noneaquentaunce fynde. 1526 Tinpave Lake ii. 44 Sought 
him amonge their kynsfolke and acquayntaunce [Wycuir 
knowleche], 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 702/2 
He was his acquaintaunce and familyar. 1596 SHaks. 1 //ex. 
IV, v. iv. 102 What? Old Acquaintance? Could not all this 
flesh Keepe ina little life? 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess. 89 
(1669) Now meditate alone, now with Acquaintance talk. 
21794 GipBon Miscell. Wks. 1814 11.96 If among a crowd of 
acquaintances, one friend can afford you any comfort. 1816 
Miss Austen £9271a@ 1. itl. 17 The acquaintance she had al- 
ready formed were unworthy of her. 1861 Geo. Etiot Silas 
Marner 31 He might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes 
he would cut a pitiable figure. 

Acquaintanceship (akwéintansfip). [f. prec. 
+-sHip. A modern formation due to the applica- 
tion of the simple acguazztance to a person; cf. 
friend-ship~.| The standing or relation of an ac- 
quaintance or of mutual acquaintances; the state 
or position of having acquaintance or personal 
knowledge ; = ACQUAINTANCE 2. 

1803 SouTHEY in Robberds’ Mem. lV. Taylor 1. 440 A man 
with whom I have scarcely had any intercourse, not even of 
common acquaintanceship. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Alacn. 
Mag. XLV. 71 His acquaintanceships among his fellow- 
students do not appear to have been numerous. 

Acquaintancy (akwéintansi). rare. [f. Ac- 
QUAINTANCE, by substituting the ending -ncy, which 
is distinctively one of state; cf. coherence and co- 
hercncy.] = prec. (and due to same cause). 

1859 Mauoney Rel. Father Prout 567 But therecame anon, 
As we journey’d on, Down the deep Garonne, An acquaint- 
ancy, Which we deem’d, I count, Of most high amount. 

+ Acquaintant (Akwéntint). Ods. [a. Fr. a- 
coinlani, later accotntant, pr. pple. of accointer ; 
see ACQUAINT v.] = ACQUAINTANCE 3; by which it 
has now been disadvantageously superseded ; there 
has perhaps been some confusion between the pl. 
acguaintlants, -ans, and the collective acgzazntance. 

16rr Corcr., Rompre la paille avec, To fall out with a 
friend, companion, or familiar acquaintant. 1627 FELTHAM 
Resolves 11. v. Wks. 1677, 169 If not for his own sake, yet 
for that of his children and acquaintants. 1694 LESTRANGE 
Fables ccccliii. (ed. 6) 493 He finds his old Friend and Ac- 
quaintant. 1704 Swirt Zale ofa Tub 1. 164 (1768) He and 
his readers are become old acquaintants. : 

+ Acquainta‘tion. Oés. rare—'. [n. of action 
f. AcquainT+-aTion. Not in Fr. though *acoznt- 
ation would have been quite reg.] = ACQUAINTANCE. 

1468 Sir J. Paston in LeZ¢. 588 II. 321, I as yet have govyn 
yow bot easy cause to remembyr me for leke of aqweyntacion. 

Acquainted (a4kwéintéd), AA/. a. _ For forms 
see AcquainT v. [f. ACQUAINT v. + -ED.] 

1. Personally known; familiar, through being 
known. Const. fo, wo. Obs. of persons; arch. of 
things. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 57 To an ermite he is y-go That he was 
ere aqueynted to. 1560 PHair Lveid 1x. Bb3 The horsmen 
kest themselues in crokings knowen of quainted ground. 
1565 Jewe Repl. M. Harding (1611) 377 These authorities 
.. be also plaine and euident, and well acquainted and 
knowen vnto the World. 1597 SHaxs. 2 /fen. JV, v. ii. 139 
That Warre, or Peace, or both at once may be As things 
acquainted and familiar to vs. 1627 FettHam Resolves 1. 
xxxv. Wks. 1677, 60 Fram’d so, in an acquainted shape, to 
advantage his deceit the more. 1805 SouTHEY Madoc in 
Aztl, xiv. Wks. V. 297 With cautious strength did Madoc 
aim attack, Mastering each moment now with abler sway, 
The acquainted sword. 1823 Lame dja u1.ix.(1865)294 We 
are at home and upon acquainted ground. ; 

2. Personally known (to any one) and having 
personal knowledge (of him) ; having mutual know- 
ledge. Const. wzth. ; 

¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 218 Pet he beo wel akointed mid ou. 
c 1400 Rov. Rose 600 Aqueynted am I & pryve With Myrthe, 
lord of this gardyne. 1494 FaByAN v. cxxxiil. 117 An holy 
man, named Felix, yt which he was firste acqueynted with 
in Fraunce. 1509 Hawes Past. P?. xix. xiii, Tell me I pray 
you hertely.. how were ye acquaynted? x6rr SHaxs. Cy76, 
1. iv. 132, I pray you be better acquainted. 1779. JouNson 
L.P., Gay Wks. 1787 111. 204 [Pope] when he became ac- 
quainted with Gay .. received him into his inmost confidence. 
1882 Daily News 29 July 3/6 They had been some time 
acquainted, and walked out together. 


3. Having personal or experimental knowledge ; 
possessed of personal knowledge, more or less eom- 


plete. Const. wth, rarely of (men or things). 

1480 Ragman Roll 190 in Hazl. E.P.P. uy Your hert ys 
roted in humylyté, And aquented nothing wyth his contrarye. 
1535 CoverpDAace /sa. |xiii. 16 For Abraham knoweth vs not, 
nether is Israel acquainted with vs. r6rr Biste /sa, lil. 5 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with griefe. 1771 untus 
Lett, xliv. 237 We have but one way left to make ourselves 
acquainted with it. 1836 Wuatety Lez. in Life (1866) I. 346 
Being sure of his being better acquainted than most people 
in England of the real state of Irish affairs. 1868 Gro. Etior 
Felix Iolt 34 You have kept yourself .. thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with English politics. 

+4. Familiarized by experience 7774, accustomed 
Zo. Obs. 


ACQUAINTEDNESS. 


1533 BELLENDENE Livy 1. 107 (1822) The swetnes of native 
cuntre, to quhilk men bene nocht haistelie acquentit. 1623 
BincHaM Xenophon 71 It wasastrongdrinke.. very pleasant 
to them that were acquainted with it. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, (1843) 692/2 A vulgar spirit, accustomed to no ex- 
cesses, and acquainted only with a very moderate fortune. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 578 They'l be acquainted at 
Java and Japan.. to understand their own Constitution, 

B. absol. quasi-sé, 

1577 HEttowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. 257, 1 take my leaue 

of your friendship, and also to call you my acquainted. 

cquaintedness (akwé'ntédnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The state of being acquainted ; the degree 
or amount of acquaintance. 

1661 Bove StyleofH. Script.244 Afterwards byAcquainted- 
nesse brought to Believe the Scripture upon its Own score. 
1851 I. Tavtor Wesley § Method. (1852) 222 A full minis- 
terial acquaintedness with those inexhaustible treasures of 
thought. | 

Acqueint, acquenche, var. AQUENCH z. Obs. 

Acquest (akwe'st). [a. 16th c. Fr. acguest, mod. 
acquét, OF r.aguest:—late L. acquist-um, acquistt-wum 
for acgztisit-2em, pa. pple. (used subst.) of acguir-dre, 
see ACQUIRE. The parallel form Acquist follows 
the med. L. acquistum, It. acquisto, and has been 
more generally used for the action or process, while 
acquest is commonly used for the thing acquired, 
in which sense it is used in Fr. and in jurisprudence.] 

1. A thing acquired, an acquisition. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 97 New Acquests are more Burthen, 
then Strength. 1622 Heytin Cosmogr. (1682) 1.156 Being 
all (except Bretagne) the first acquests of the French. 1630 
Howe t Let?.(1650) 1.385 The Romans sent legions. . partly 
to secure their new acquests. 1671 F. Puitirrs Reg. Necess. 
536 That Earthly Honor which his great Acquests in the 
Study and Practice of the Law had gained him. a 1734 Nort 
Examen i. vi. §95. 494 Mentioning the French King’s Ac- 
quests in Flanders. 1864 Sir F. Parcrayve Norm, & Eng. 
IV. 11 England .. was an acquest fully subject to the Con- 
queror’s disposal. he 

. +2. The action of acquiring. More commonly 
written Acquist. See also QuEst, to which this 
sense often approached. Ods. 

1613 Sin A. SHERLEY Trav, to Persia 100 When if there be 
anything acquisited, the distribution of the members of that 
bodie is such, vpon whom the acquest is to be made, that 
there is no possible pretendence from one to the others get- 
ting. 1652 M. Neepuam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 425 The de- 
taining of the said people with their goods as also his suage- 
nent and award for the forfeiture and acquest of them, he 
hath justified before you. 1684 J.Scotr Chr. Life (ed. 3) 173 
We are in the Acquest, and they in the Possession of the 
heavenly Canaan. 1713 Deruam Phystco-Theol. wv. xi. 206 
The peculiar structure of the principal Parts acting in the 
acquest of their Food. 1787 J. Bartow Oration 4 July 16 
He was.. one of our principal supporters in the acquest of 

~ Independence. . i 

3. Law. Property gained by purchase, or gift, or 
otherwise than by inheritance. 

+Acquie’scate, v. Obs. rave—'. [improp. f. Fr. 
acquiesce-r + -ATE3, Cf. terminer, terminate, toler, 
zsolate.| = ACQUIESCE.: 

a 1586 Sipney IWanstead Play Wks. 1674, 623 (D.) Do but 
acquiescate to my exhortation, and you shall extinguish him. 

Acquiesce (xkwije's), v., also 7 aquiess(e, 
acquiese. [a. MFr. acguzesce-r (16th c. in Littré), 
f. L. acquiése-ére; f.ac-=ad- to, at+guiésc-érelo rest] 

+1. intr. To remain at rest, either physically or 
mentally; to rest satisfied (2 a place or state). Ods. 

¢162z0 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865)9 But as now 
we sound it in quies and quiesco, the judiciouse ear may 
discern tuae soundes. But because heer we differ not, I wil 
acquiess. 1642 Howe tt For. Trav. (1869) 88 Being safely re- 
turned to his Mother soile, he may very well acquiesse in 
her lap. 1756 Burke Subd. §& B. Wks. 1.1. § 9. 136 We were 
not made to acquiesce in life and health. 1788 PriesTLey 
Lect. on Hist. v. li. 386 No situation—in which he can en- 
tirely acquiesce, so as to look out for no farther improvements. 


+b. To acquiesce from: To rest, or cease from. 
Obs. rare. 


1659 Lestrance 4lliance Div. Off. (1846) 12, I resolved to- 
tally to acquiesce from such contests. 

te. To acquiesce zzder; To remain in quiet subjec- 
lion, to submit quietly, to remain submissive. Ods. 

1680 in Somers’s Tracts 11.90 For ifhe be innocent, and that 
the Right of Succession be his, all Men will quietly acquiesce 
under him. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Yones 1x. vii. (1840) 137/2 
Our readers may not so easily acquiesce under the same 
ignorance. 1771 Funius Lett. xliv. 236 Privilege of parlia- 
ment..has hitherto been acquiesced under. 1781 T. Jer- 
FERSON Corr. Wks, 1859 I. 310 [It may] lead the minds of 
the people to acquiesce under those events which they see 
no human power prepared to ward off, 

2. To agree tacitly to, concur iz; to accept (the 
conclusions or arrangements of others). 

1651 Hospes Leviathan 1. vi. 32 Our Beleefe.. is in the 
Church ; whose word we take, and acquiesce therein. 1672 
Marvett Rehearsal Transp. 1.52 You are bound to ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, whatsoever may be your private 
Opinion. 1690 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 21 The said 
citty acquiesced, and wrote a submissive letter to the king. 
1781 Cowrer Left. 4 Oct. Wks. 1876, 85, I perfectly acquiesce 
in the propriety of sending Johnson a copy of my produc- 
tions. 1831 Scott F. MM. Perth xi. (1874) 115 Douglas seemed 
to acquiesce in the necessity of patience for the time. 1877 
Moztey Univ, Serm. iv. 76 They speak with an air of men 
whose claims have been acquiesced in by others. 

+b. Const. Zo, with. Obs. 

1651 Hosses Gov. & Soc. xi. §6. 171 We must acquiese to 
their sayings, whom we have truly constituted to be Kings 
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over us, 1685 Lapy R. Russert Lett, 24. I. 64 The great 
thing is to acquiesce with all one’s heart tothe good pleasure 
of God. 1703 De For Shortest way to J’eace in Miscell. 1. 465 
If they acquiesce with a Church of England Government. 
1748 Richarvson Clarissa (1811) V. 33 Clarissa had a double 
inducement for acquiescing with the proposed method. 

+ 3. trans. To bring to rest; to appease, satisfy, or 
harmonize. Oés. 

1658-9 Lockyer in Burton Diary (1628) 1V. 114 This union 
did most acquiesce all interests. 

+ Acquie’scement. 06s.—° [a. Fr. acguiesce- 
ment, n. of.action f. acguzescer; see ACQUIESCE and 
-MENT. ] = ACQUIESCENCE. 

1721 BaiLey, Acguéiescence, Acquiescency, Acquiescement, 
the Act of Acquiescing ; Consent, Compliance. 

Acquiescence (akwije'stns). [a. Fr. acgiies- 
cence, n. of action f. acgeeescer; sec ACQUIESOE and 
-NCE.] 

1. The action or condition of acquicscing ; resting 
satisfied ; rest, quiet satisfaction. 

21631 Donne Selections (1840) 49 In the spirit of content- 
ment, and acquiescence, and thankfulness to God. a 1667 

ER. TAYLoR Ser. xx. On Chr. Prudence Vhat is most eligi- 

le, and most to be pursued which is.. the acquiescence, the 
satisfaction and proper rest of our most reasonable appetites. 
1867 J. Martineau Chr, Life (ed. 4) 88 A life of worldly ac- 
quiescence . . will not do. . : 

2. Silent or passive assent to, or compliance with, 
proposals or measures. 

1661 Bramuaty Just Vind, ii. 11 They confound obedience 
of acquiescence with obedience of conformity. 1775 Joun- 
son Jax. no Tyr. 7 Terrifying the English hearer to tame 
acquiescence. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 11. v. viii. 678 
His policy was.. to excite opposition to those whose ac- 
quiescence he failed in acquiring. 1845 Darwin Voy. of Nat. 
viil, (1879) 157 The Chief Justice smiled acquiescence. 1875 
Hamerton /ntedd. Life vu. vii. 261 Women live in an atmo- 
sphere of acquiescence which makes them intolerant of any- 
thing like bold and original thinking. 

b. Const. 27 (wth, to obs. or arch.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 18 By a content and ac- 
quiescence in every species of truth we emhrace the shadow 
thereof. 1763 WiLKES Corr. (1805) I. 228 Necessity. . drove 
him toanentire acquiescence with every measure prescribed. 
1794 Suttivan View of Nat, 1. 401, I yet cannot. . im- 
plicitly yield an acquiescence to a superior faculty in the 
moon. 1856 Miss Winkwortu tr. Zauler’s Ser, xxii. 363 
Free and full acquiescence to the will of God. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxv. 624 Patient acquiescence in the enor- 
mous charges levied, oy ; 

Acquiescency (xkwije'scnsi). [f. L. acguiésc- 
ent-em: see -NCY, as if ad. L. *acgutéescentia.] The 
quality of being acquiescent ; a condition of peaceful 
agreement or submission. 

1654 Cotton Eccles, (1860) 54 Which acquiescency in the 
creature is an idolatry which the Lord will curse. 1668 
J. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 217/2 Vheir former 
acquiescency, and sedate temper was hence, that they 
believed God would deal well with them at last. 1684 Man- 
ton Expos. Lord’s Prayer Matt. vi. 13 Our faith, that is, 
our acquiescency in the mercy & power & wisdom of God. 

Acqniescent (xkwije'sent), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
acguiescent-em, pr. pple. of acguiesc-ére ; see Ac- 
QUIESCE, and -nT.] 

A. adj. Acquiescing ; disposed to acquiesce, 
quietly agree, or assent. 

[1697 Acguiescent-ly occurs: see next.]_ 1753 RicHARDSON 
Grandison xxiii. (1781) 111. 236, I really think his Sisters are 
too acquiescent. 1863 KincLaKe Crimea (1876) I. ii. 38 The 
acs policy of 1829 would again be followed. 

. 56. One who acquiesces, who silently assents 
or submits. 

1810 CoceripcEe Friend (ed. 3) [1.117 Such fear-ridden and 
thence angry believers, or rather acquiescents, would do 
well to re-peruse the book of Job. 

Acquiescently (ekwije'séntli), a/v. [f. prec. 
+-LY4.] In an acquiescent manner; with silent 
assent. 

1697 Humrrey Right. of God m. 37 Mr. Samuel Cradock .. 
falls in with Sir Charles, and acquiescently receives the same 
Notion from him, 1876 Geo, Eriot DY. Deronda vu. lil. 493 
Mirah smiled acquiescently, but had nothing to say. 

Acquiescing (xkwi,esin), vd/. sd. [f. Ac- 
QUIESCE + -INGL] Silently agreeing; assenting ; 
giving a passive adherence. (Nowmostly gerundial.) 

1689 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 314 You declared your acquiesceing 
with my Government. A/od. Would anyone dream of ac- 
quiescing in such adecision?» 

Acqniescing (xkwije'sin), f//. a. [f. Ac- 
QUIESCE + -ING*,] Assenting, silently compliant. 

1842 H. E. Manninc Sev, (1848) I. vi. 86 Beware, then, 
of an easy, acquiescing temper, which lulls you to be secure. 

Acquiescingly (xkwie'sinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.} In an acquiescing manner; with silent as- 
sent; acquiescently. 

1842 H. E. Manninc Sev, (1848) I. xi. 153 Even they that 
have higher yearnings, and pulses that beat for nobler deeds, 
sink back acquiescingly under the burdensome traditions of 
our easy life. 1855 Browninc Men. & Wom, 1. 136 Yet ac- 
quiescingly J did turn as he pointed. 

+Acqui‘et, v. Oss. [flate L. acguditd-re to put 
at rest ; f. ac-= ad- to + guicla-re to QuiET.] Toset 


. at rest, quiet, or pacify. 


1548 Lp. Somerset E fist. to Scots 244 Is it not better to 
compose & acquiete al this calamitie and trouble by mari- 
age? 1577 tr. Bullinger, Decades (1592) 666 They may ac- 
quiet themselues, and rest from their laboures. 1613 Sir 
A. Suercey Trav, to Persia 86 Nofauour, grace, nor benefits 
from your Maiesty, can acquiet his mind. 


ACQUIREMENT. 


+ Acqui'eting, 74/. sd. Obs. [f. prec. +-1Nc1,] 
A bringing to rest, quicting, or pacification. 

1534 More Com/. agt. Tribul. u. Wks. 1557, 1209/2 For the 
acquyetinge of their conscience speake we now. 

Acquight, obs. form of Acquit. 

Acquirability (akwoieribiliti). [f Acquin- 
ABLE +-1TY.] Thequalityof being acquirable; capa- 
bility of being acquired or attained ; attainableness. 

19794 Pacey Nat. Theol. xxvi. Vhe acquirability of civil ac- 
vantages, ought, perhaps, in a considerable degree to lie at 
the mercy of chance. 

Acquirable (akwaierab’l), a. [f. Acquire. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being acquired ; attainable. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Psend. £p. 174 Wherein as yet mens 
enquirics are hlinde, and satisfaction acquirable from no 
man. 1784 J. Barry Lect, on Art ii. (1848) 112 Invention.. 
can hardly be considered as an acquirable quality. 1880 
Muirurap Gaius 598 In early times an /ereditas was held 
acquirable by usucapion by one who had no title as heir. 

Acquire (Aikwaiv1), v. Forms: 5 aqwere, ac- 
quere, 6 acquyre. [a. OFr. aguer-re, acqguer-re:— 
L. acguir-dre to get in addition ; f. ac-= ad- to + 
querére to seek. efashioned in 6 after L.] 

L. To gain, obtain, or get as one’s own, to gain 
the ownership of (by one’s own exertions orqualiti¢s). 

€ 1435 Seven a te (P.) 1080 Thanne the childe were gode 
of lore, 3yt he woldeaqwere more. 1483 Caxton Ca/o x vii). 
These fyue goodes acqueren the juste and good folke after 
their dethe. 1602 Suaxs. //am/. m. it 8 In the verie.. 
Whirle-winde of Passion, you must acquire, and beget a 
Temperance that may giue it Smoothnesse. a 1680 BuTLer 
Rem. (1759) 1. 173 For what w’acquire by Pains and Art Is 
only due t’our own Desert. 1769 Funius Lett, ili. 17 He 
has acquired nothing but honour in the field. 1847 Yrowett 
Ane, Brit. Ch. ix. 93 But if the clergy thus acquired riches, 
they applied them to the noblest purposes. 

b. Const. for (4o or dative obj. obs.). 

1601 Suaks. A dl’s Well wv. iii. 80 The great dignitie that his 
valour hath here acquir’d for him. 1624 GaTAKER 7ran- 
subst. 144 Thereby to acquire judgement or condemnation 
to themselves. 1656 W. Monxtacue Accomipl. Wom. 1 Such 
a kind of wit acquires us acommand as powerful as pleasing. 
1759 Ropertson Hist, Scot. (1817) 1. 1. 382 Another circum- 
stance contributed to acquire the Regent such considcrable 
influence. ; ; 

2. To receive, or get as one’s own (without refer- 
ence to the manner), to come into possession of. 

1613 SHaks. Hen. V//1, 1. iii 9 Pompe, the which To 
leaue, a thousand fold more bitter, then "Tis sweet at first 
t’acquire. 1758 Jounson /dler No.g »8 The Idler acquires 
weight by lying still. 1818 Accum Céem. Tests 167 The 
mixture will acquire an orange colour. 1862 Ruskin Unto 
this Last 130 If, in the exchange, one man is able to give 
what cost him little lahour for what has cost the other much, 
he acquires a certain quantity of the produce of the other's 
labour, And precisely what he acquires the other loses. 

+3. ‘To come to, to attain.’ J. Ods. rare. 

1665 GLANVILLE Scefsis Sci. xi. 60 Motion cannot be per- 
ceived without the perception of its terms, viz. the parts of 
space which it immediately left, and those which it next ac- 
quires.. Now the space left and acquir’d in such slow pro- 
gressions is so inconsiderable that, etc. 

© Confused with Enquire and Require. See 
AD- 2. 

1624 Heyvwoop Guuatkeion u. 57 None at that age ac- 
quires after things unknown. 1553-87 Foxe A. 4 J/. II. 48/2 
(1684) The Cardinal hath acquired, at the commandment of 
the Pope, three things of me to be observed. ; 

+ Acquire, sb. Obs. rare—'. Also 6 acquier. 
{f. the vb.] Acquirement or gain. 

1sgz Wyrtey 4 rmoric iii. 116 An English squier Had tane 
Flauigni, cald John Dalison, Wherein prouision was of great 
acquier, With as good wine as need would well desier. 

Acquired (akwoaiesd), ff/. a. [f. ACQUIRE 7. + 
-ED.] Gained or obtained by one’s own exertion ; 
gained, in contradistinction to zxate or tnherited. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 11. ili. 201 No, this thrice worthy and 
right valiant Lord Must not so staule his Palme, nobly ac- 
quir’d. 1651 Hopses Leviathan 1. viii. 35 Acquired Wit, I 
mean acquired by method and instruction. 1790 Burke ‘7. 
Revol. Wks. V. 96 Illustrious in rank, in descent, in heredi- 
tary and in acquired opulence. 1826 Disrae.i Viz. Grey vu. 
vy. 415 His natural habits as a boy and his acquired habits 
as a courtier, 1873 Symoxps Grk. Poets ii. 63 Empedocles 
possessed more acquired and original knowledge than any 
of his contemporaries, 

Acquirement (akwaieimént). [f. Acgume @. 
+-MENT. Cf. 16the. Fr. acguerement, OF tr. aguerre- 
ment, f. aguerre to acquire.] 

1. The action of acquiring (usually of personal 
enhancements). 

1712 Appison Sfectator No. 409 »7 It is very difficult to 
lay down Rules for the Acquirement of such a ‘Taste. 1818 
Mrs. SHELLEY Frankenstein iii. 59 (1865) Learn. . how dan- 
gerous is the acquirement of knowledge. 1866 Gro. Etior 
F, Holt V1. xviii. 51 That wisdom of the serpent which. . is 
only of hard acquirement to dove-like innocence. : 

2. That which is acquired ; the result of acquiring 
for oneself ; gain, or attainment. Usually a personal 
attainment of body or mind, as distinct from an 
acquisition or material and external gain, and op- 
posed to a natural gzf? or Zalert. : 

1630 J. Havwarp Edw. VJ (J.) These his acquirements, by 
industry, were exceedingly both enriched and enlarged by 
many excellent endowments of nature. 1646 Sir T. BRowst 
Pseud. Ep. 18 We embrace the shadow thereof (of truth], or 
so much as may palliate its just and substantial acquire- 
ments. 1704 Swiet 7. of Tub (1709) 77 Every Branch of 
Rnowted ce hess received wonderful Acquirements since his 
age. 1802 Mar EpcewortH Wor, Tales L. 206 (1866) A 


ACQUIRER. 


woman of considerable information and literature; acquire- 
ments not common amongst .. ladies. 1862 Lp. BrouGHAM 
Brit, Const, xv. 218 His capacity was far from mean, and 
his acquirements were very considerable. 

b. collectively. 

1868 M. Parrison Academ. Organ. § 4.95 The competition 
is not an examination in acquirement, but turns mainly on 
the performance of exercises. 1878 SEELEY Sfezz I. 149 
A man of greater ability and acquirement than Stein. 

Acquirer (4kwoieraz). [f. Acquire v. + -ER1.] 
One who acquires, or obtains for himself. 

1768 BLackstone Con: II. 221 He was not descended, 
nor derived his blood, from the first acquirer. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. 1, 1. ix. 108 This is the third Hohenzollern whom 
we mark as a conspicuous acquirer. 

Acquiring (akwoierin), v7. sd. [f. ACQUIRE v. 
+-ING1L] 

1. The action of gaining or obtaining for oneself; 


gaining possession. 

1656 tr. Hobbes, Elem. Philos. 14 (1839) For the acquiring 
of philosophy. 1660 R. Coxs Power & Sudj. 264 How fraile 
a mans reason and understanding is, even to the acquiring 
of things necessary for his preservation. 1878 M. L. Hot- 
Brook Hygiene of the Brain 4x There is a limit to our ac- 
quiring power. 

2. The thing gained or obtained for oneself ; ac- 
quirement, acquisition. 

1630 Naunton Frag. Reg. 27 (1870) The King in honour 
could doe no lesse, than give back to kis Son.. the acquir- 
ings of his Fathers profession. 1828 Carty.e AJésc. I. 205 
(1857) Infinite longings and small acquirings, . 

+ Acqui'ry. Ods. [f. AcquirE v.+-¥2. Cf. zx- 
quiry, expiry.] ‘The process of acquiring ; acquire- 
ment, acquisition. 

1549 Cuatoner tr. Erasmus, Morte Exc. liij. b, How 
muche lesse costeth the acquirey of this felicitee. 1644 
Vindic. Treat. Monarchy v. 35 This Title got the favour of 
a great party, and was a maine Meane facilitating his ac- 
quirie [of England]. a 1677 Barrow Serv. (1686) III. vi. 62 
No art indeed requireth more hard study and pain toward 
the acquiry of it, 

+ A-cquisite, z. Ols. 6-7. Also, acquysite, 
acquisit, [ad. L.acgziszt-us pa. pple. of acguirére. 
See AcquirE.] Acquired ; gained, gotten, obtained 
for oneself. Used orig. also as pa. pple. of ACQUIRE. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 696/1 The faythe 
acquysite and gotten by gyuing credence to the reporte. 
162t Burton Anat, Mel.1.1. uu. 1, A Humor is a liquid or 
fluent part of the Body. . either innate and borne with vs, 
or adventitious and acquisite. 1634 Preston New Cove- 
nant 323 It is not only put into the mind as acquisit habits 
are, but it is ingrafted as any naturall disposition is. 1660 
Mitton Free Commw. 436 Good Education and acquisit 
Wisdom ought to correct the fluxible fault, if any such be. 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 63 Which could not be from 
any habit barely acquisite by the exercise of Faculties. 

+ Acquisited, #//.a. Ods. [app. due to formal 
confusion of AcQUISITE and ACQUISTED.] Acquired. 

1613 Sir A. SHERLEY Trav. te Persia 100 If there be any- 
thing acquisited, the distribution of the members of that 
bodie is such, vpon whom the acquest is to be made, that 
there is no possible pretendence from one to the others getting. 

Acquisition (ekwizifon). [ad. L. acguisi- 
tion-emt n. of action, f. acgeuzsit-, ppl. stem of acquire 
cre. See ACQUIRE. ] 

1. The action of obtaining or getting for oneself, 
or by one’s own exertion. 

1387 Trevisa /{igdex Rolls Ser. I. 35 The adquisicion of a 
hollesom merite. 165: Hosses Leviathan u. xix. 96 Versed 
more in the acquisition of Wealth than of Knowledge. 1736 
Lutter Anal, 1, tv. r10 Neither is it offered to our accept- 
ance, but to ouracquisition. 1842 H. Rocerrs /ztrod. Burke's 
Wes, (1842) I. 3. A tenacious memory, and an unrivalled 
facility of acquisition. 1876 Hamerton Jutell. Life u. it. 61 
Work involves the acquisition of new habits. 

2.A thing acquired or gained; a gain oracquirement. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 53 Trouble not thyself 
gretly with wordely acquisicions. 1610 SHaks. Jevtp. 1. i. 
13 Then as my guest [zv. ». gift], and thine owne acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. 1686 R. Burton 
(t2tZe) View of the English Acquisitions in Guinea. 1750 
Jouxson Kamdi. No. 77 ? 11 Writers whose powers & ac- 
quisitions place them high in the rank of literature. 1809 
Syp. Smit 4s. 1867 I. 174 A great classical scholar is an 
ornament and an important acquisition to his country. 1840 
Macautav Ess., Clive 8g Acquisitions made by the arms of 
the State belong to the State alone, 

Acquisiti'tious, 2. ? Ods. [f. acguisit- ppl. 
stem of acguirére: see ACQUIRE + -ITIOUS.] Of the 
nature or character of an acquisition; gained by 
exertton ; acquired, as opposed to vafive or innate. 

1653 A. Witson Fames J, His choler and fear.. drew him 
with most violence, because they were not acquisititious, but 
natural. 1673 H. More App. to Antid. i. § 2. 181 That there 
is no such idea of God at all as we have describ’d, neither 
innate, nor acquisititious. 1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit. 
vi. 244 Consider here the temperament natural and acqui- 
sititious, | | ee 

Acquisitive (akwi-zitiv), a. [f. acguzsit- ppl. 
stem of acgeirére (see ACQUIRE) + -IVE, as if ad. L. 
L pa) Characterized by acquisition, IIence, 

+1. Belonging to one by acquisition; that has been, 
or is liable to be, acquired ; acqtusititious. Obs. 

1637 Aeliz. Wottox. 106 (1672) He died not in his Acquisi- 
tive but in fis Native Soil. 1642 Futver Joly §& Prof. State 
1.xv. 48 Neither doth an apprentiship extinguish native, nor 
disinable to acquisitive Gentry. 

2. Able, or given, to makc acquisitions; acquiring. 

1846 Grote Greece 1.1. 51 (1862) The knavish, ook 
tongued, keenand acquisitive Hermés, 1865 Cariyir Fredh. 
Gt. II. v. ii. 67 The sieging Turks, liberative Sobieskis, ac- 
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quisitive Louis Fourteenths. 1870 Bowen Logic x. 316 The 
beginning of all knowledge is in single acts of the Perceptive 
or Acquisitive Faculty, = = =| 

Acquisitively (akwi-zitivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly2.] In an acquisitive manner ; in a manner ex- 
pressing or tending to acquisition. 

16gt Percivatt Sf. Dict. F.b, Verbes put acquisitiuely 
with the signe for will haue a datiue of the person, and a 
nominatiue or accusatiue of the thing [¢.g. do this for me]. 
1612 Brinstey Posing of Parts 74 (1669) All sorts of verbs 
which are put acquisitively, 9 

Acquisitiveness (akwizitivnés),  [f. Ac- 
QUISITIVE + -NESS.] The quality of being acquisi- 
tive; propensity to make acquisitions, or to make 
oneself possessor of things; desire of possession. 
(One of the faculties to which phrenologists have 
allotted a special ‘organ’ or region of the brain.) 

1826 Edin. Rev. XLIV. 271 Because avarice is a vice of 
pretty common occurrence, it is raised into an original attri- 
bute of our nature, by the name of Acquisitiveness, 1827 
Hare Guesses at Truth 1. 143 Civilization takes the heart 
and sticks it beside the head, Just where Spurzheim finds the 
organ of acquisitiveness, 1862 STANLEY Fewish Ch. I. ii. 31 
(1877) The ear-ring or nose-ring .. the exact ornaments still 
so dear to Arab acquisitiveness. 

Acquisitor (akwi'zitez). ravre—°. [f. acquisit- 
ppl. stem of acguzrére (see ACQUIRE) + -or, as if a. 
L. *acquisttor.] One who acquires. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Acquist (akwirst). [a variant of Acquest, after 
L. acguisit-um, med. L. acquist-um, It. acguisto. 
Commonly used for the action, while acgzest is more 
common for the result.] 

1. The action of acquiring, acquisition, gain. 

1613 Sir A. SHERLEY Tvav. to Persia 7 The profite which 
must needs follow from so great an acquist. 1629 Bacon IVar 
with Spain in Hari. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 138 A nation, that is 
manifestly detected to aspire to monarchy and new acquists. 
1650 JER. Taytor Holy Liv. (1727) Pref. 2, Assist their en- 
deavours in the acquist of vertues. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1683) II. iit 53 Let us therefore be exhorted, if we do want 
it [faith], to endeavour the acquist of it by all proper means, 
1850 BrowninG Christonas Eve 213 How gladly! if I made 
acquist, Through the brief minute’s fierce annoy, Of God’s 
eternity of joy. 185: Trencu oes 177 In the acquist of 
what is life’s true gage. eel 

+2. A thing acquired, an acquisition. Commonly 
written Acquest. Ods. 

1635 J. Havwarp Bazish'd Virgin 75 The parts neerest it 
were the Tingitans new acquists in Iberia. a@ 1677 BArrow 
in Beauties of Barrow (1846) 165 In the gifts of fortune, or 
in the acquists of industry. : 

+ Acqui'st, v. Obs. rare—. [ad. It. acguistare or 
Sp. aguzstar to acquire ; f. med. L. acgzist-2m :—cl. 
L.acguisit-um: see prec. and AcqugsT.] To gain for 
oneself, acquire. 

1598 Barret Tehor. Warres 1. i. 28 He shall acquist and 
gaine the name..ofa..vertuous and discreet Captaine. 

+ Acqui'sted, 77/. a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED ; also 
written ACQUISITED, by assimilation to L.] =Ac- 
QUIRED. 

1613 Sir A. SHERLEY Trav. to Persia 1x The preseruation 
of their States, so great and so many acquisted. /éd. 100 
If there be anything acquisited. 1635 J. Havwarp Bavnish'd 
Virgin 178 He bestowes on them his acquisted crownes. 

+ Acqui'ster. Ods. rare—'. [f. Acquist v. + 
-ER1,] = ACQUIRER. 

1613 Sin A. SHERLEY Trav. to Persia 27 Learning of other, 
and exercitation . . are the acquisters of all Sciences. 

Acquit (4kwit), v. Forms: 3 acwit-en, 
aquyte ; 3-4aquite; 4 aquytye ; 4-6 acqwyte, 
acquyte ; 4-7 acquite, 6- acquit. [a. pple. 3 a- 
quited, aquyted; 4 acquite; 5 aqwyt, aquytte; 
6 acquytte; 4-7 acquit; 7- acquitted. [a. OFr. 
aquite-r, acuiter (Pr. aguttar):—late L. *acguztare, 
f. ac-=ad- to+*guitare,=L. guitare to settle ; 
see Quit. As in gzit, the vowel was long, agzite, 
to 16th and even 17th ec. Cf. veguite.] orig. To 
quiet, appease, or satisfy a claim. Hence, To 
satisfy or settle the claimant or creditor; to clear 
or discharge the debtor. 

I. To acquit a claim, debt, obligation. 

1. To settle, clear off, discharge, pay (a claim, 
debt, or liability). 

¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 126 Pet is ure raunsun pet we schulen 
areimen us mide, & acwiten ure dettes touward ure Louerd. 
1297 R. Gtouc. 565 To & fifti pousund pound, al in one daye 
. . God wite in o dai wan it aquited be. 1393 Lanot. 2. PZ. 
C. xvi. 12 Yf he quike by-quethe hem auht ‘oper wolde helpe 
aquite here dettes. ¢1q400 Rom. Rose 6744 If his wynnyng 
be so lite, That his labour wole not acquyte Sufficiantly al 
his lyvyng. 1475 Caxton ¥ason 67 It behoueth that I ac- 
quite myn avowe. 1598 B. Yone tr. Diana 51 The debt.. 
which .. we are neuerable toacquite. a 1642 QUARLES Sanson 
in Farr’s S. /’. (1848) 126 The sweetness of the season does 
invite Your steps to visit Timnah, and acquite Your last 
night’s promise. 1725 Pore Odyss, xx. 362 This gift acquits 
che dear respect lowe. 1770 Funius Lett. xl. 204 An obliga. 
tion he was..unable to acquit. 1829 I. Tayvtor Exthxus. 
§ 7. 146 (1867) A responsibility that can never be absolutely 
acquitted. 1832 Sismonp1 /fad, Repué, viii.173 It was not 
till the month of April, 1370.. that they could acquit the 
enormous sum of 300,000 florins. F 

+2. To discharge the claims or duties of (an 
office), to perform, fulfil, accomplish, finish. Ods. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arthur (1814) 175 The whiche knyghte 
.. hath aquyted the Porte Noyre, and acheued all alone the 
aduentures of that place. 1592 Davies in Chalmers’ Eng. 
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Poets V. 86/2 Nor can a judge his office well acquit If he 
possess’d of either party be. 21670 Hacket Life of Williams 
u. 42 Like Samuel, when he had acquitted his government, 
he liv’d in estimation like the chief of the prophets. 

3. To discharge (a debt arising out of something 
done fo or for us); to pay back, pay off, requite (a 
benefit or injury). azch. 

c1314 Guy Warw. 30 Here is thine hors, Y giue it te, When 
Ichaue nede, aquite it me. 1393 Gower Cov/. III. 352 Thus 
wolde I for my last word beseche, That thou my love aquite, 
as I deserve. c1440 Morte Arthur 48 (1819) Welle acquyt- 
este thou it me, That I haue worshipped any knyght. 1529 
Wotsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 104. II. 9 And as my poore 
shal increase, so shal I not fayle to acquyte your kyndnes. 
1535 A Goodly Prymer (1834) 60 Make us that we acquit not 
evil for evil. ¢1630 Jackson Creed vu. xviii. Wks. VII. 150 
Some reward sufficient to acquit or countervail his pains. 
1726 Gay Fables 1. xv. 45 When services are thus acquitted, 
Be sure we pheasants must be spitted. 

+4. To discharge (a debt arising out of some- 
thing done Jy us); to pay for, atone for (an offence). 
Obs. 

1593 SHaks. Lucy, 1071 Till life to death acquit my forced 
offence. 1598 B. Yonc tr. Diaza 25 What haue I done, that 
I haue not acquitted, Or what excesse, that is not amply 
paied? 1600 Heywoop 1 Edw. JV, 18 Vntil at Tyburn you 
acquit the fault. 

+5. To cancel (a debt due Zo us), to surrender, 
give up (a claim or right). Ods. rare. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. xix. 35 (1739) The Lord might 
acquit his own title of Bondage, but no man could be made 
free without the act of the whole body. 

II. To acquit the claimant or creditor. 

+ 6. To pay off (a person in respect of a debt due 
to him, a benefit or injury received of him); to 
repay, requite, be quits with. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé, 3084 Pan schalt boy him acquyte wel‘ 
of al ys shrewidnesse. did. 3298 Ofte sche dop me gyle, 
Y hope to Mahoun pat 3ute y schel‘ ones a-quyte hur wyle. 
1425 Wyntown Croz. 1x. X. 70 ar-of I dare the welle 
acqwyte. ¢1§25 SKELTON Poéwts 180 Scrybbyl thou, scrybyll 
thou, rayle or wryght, Wright what thou wylte, I xall the 
aquyte. 1580 Tusser //usé, vii. 16 So many as looue me, and 
vse me aright, With treasure and pleasure, I richly acquite. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch. Ven. v. i. 138 Por. For as I heare he was 
much bound for you. Azt. No more then I am wel ac- 
quitted of. x599 — Hev. V, u. ii, 144 Their faults are open, 
Arrest them to the answer of the Law, And God acquit them 
of their practises. 

+7. To discharge or dispossess (a person 0f some- 
thing belonging or due to him); deprive of. Ods. 

@1300 Floriz & Bi. 208 Per nis non so riche king pat dorst 
entermeten of eni such ping And be Admiral hit mi3te iwite 
Pat he nere of his lif aquite. c1300 A. Adis. (W.) 3868 Yam 
of Perce deschargid, Of Mede, and of Assyre aquyted. 

III. To acquit the debtor, prisoner, person 
charged or responsible. 

+8. To pay the debt for and free (a debtor or 
prisoner); to deliver, ransom. Ods. 

c1230 Ancren Riwle 394 Ne telled me him god feolawe 
pet leid his wed ine Giwerie uorto acwiten ut his fere? ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumé. 3453 He schal be kept, by swete iesous, For to 
aquytye on of ous, If he wer take there. 1596 SpeNsER /.Q. 
1. vil. 52 For, till I have acquit your captive knight, Assure 
your selfe, 1 will you not forsake. 

+ 9. To cancel the debt of and set free (one’s own 
debtor or prisoner); to release, liberate. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 237 He send and acquyt hym all 
planly, And gaf the trewis wp oppinly. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Freres T. 299 Pay anoon, let se, Twelf pens to me, and I 
the wil acquite. 1630 Prynne God No Inipostor 32 A man 
who hath two just, two deepe ingaged Debtors, doth freely 
acquite the one. ; 

O. To set free, release, liberate, deliver, rid (a 
person oforfrom a duty, obligation, or burden). arch. 

1463 J. Baret in Bury Wells 21 (1850) To a qwyte the said 
Seynt Marie preest of the taske Abbott's cope, and alle 
maner charges. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 26a, Theye 
were acquited agaynste theire lorde of al manner of services. 
c1627 Be. Hart Dauids Ps. Metaphr.vii, From bloudy spight 
Of all my raging enemies Oh! let thy mercy me acquite. 
1654 Jer. Tavtor Real Pres. 27 To acquit us from our search 
after this question in Scripture. 1696 in Cod. Rec. Penn. I. 
498 Desired of the Governor to be acquitted of his assistance- 
shipp. 1701 Swirt Cont. Nobles & Com. Wks. 1755, II. 1. 28 
To be acquitted of all their debts, 1853 Arabian Nights 131 
(Routl.) The liberty you grant me acquits you of all obliga- 
tion towards me. 

11. To set free or clear from a charge or accusa- 
tion; to exculpate, exonerate, declare not guilty 
(of, formerly vom the thing charged). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Persones T. 105 Aman may aquyte himself 
byforn God by penaunce. 1393 Lanct. P. PLC. xxi. 394 
Ich.. Bope aquyte and aquykye * pat was aqueynt borw 
synne. ¢ 1450 AZerliz 87 Vifyn is somewhat a-quytte of the 
synne that he hadde in the love makinge. 1528 More Here- 
syes wi, Wks. 1557, 211/2 Than may the iudges acquite and 
assoyle the defendaunt. 1612r Baste ¥od x.14 Thou wilt not 
acquite me from mine iniquitie. 12620 SANDERSON Ser71., 
Ad Pof. 1. iii. (1674) 137, [hope.. to acquit his Holiness and 
Truth and Justice from all sinister imputations. 1759 Ro- 
BERTSON /fist, Scot. I. 1v. 311 The jury under these circum- 
stances could do nothing else but acquit him, 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom & Lugger u.v.108 To acquit him wholly of 
the charge. 1880 M¢Cartuy Hist, Own Time IV. liii. 149 
Three others were acquitted after a long trial. _ 

+12. ref. To discharge, free, deliver, rid, oneself 
(of any thing). Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xviu. 74 Bot we acquyt vs vtirly, That 
nane of vs will stand to ficht. 1489 Caxton Fayt of Armes 
ul. xxiii, 222 He is lyke his seruant and in hys mercy, unto 
tyme that he haue acquytted hym self of hys raunson. 1616 
Surrcet & Marxu. Countrey Farme 687 The Hart. .vvhen 


ACQUIT. 


hee seeth himselfe neere pursued by the dogges, indeuoureth 
and bestirreth himselfe how to acquite and rid himselfe of 
them. 1671 Mitton Samson 896 Gods unable To acquit them- 
selves, and prosecule their foes Bul by ungodly deeds. 1711 
F, Fuccer vedic. Gymnast, 3 Observe how Nature acquils 
herself of what we commonly calla Cold. 1753 Ricuarpson 
Grandison 22 (1781) HII. 215 What shall I do 10 acquit my- 
self of the addresses of this Count of Belvedere? F 

13. To discharge oneself (ef duty or responsi- 
bility). Hence, s?m/y, To discharge the duties of 
one’s position, perform one's part on any occasion. 

¢4386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7. 880 Ther can no man in hum- 
blesse him acquile As womancan. c 1450 A/eréin 39 Ye were 
foles in youre art, that wolde nol a-quite you as trewe men. 
1475 CAXTON Fason 116 The daye of thy promesse is passed 
thou acquitest the not. 1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. cxi. 
133 Ye knowe right well howe I have aquy1 myselfe. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. ///, ¥. v. 3 pearanious Richmond, Well has1 
thou acquil thee. 1662 Futter MVorthies 11. 488 (1840) Those 
flowers carry it clearly, which acquil 1hemselves to a double 
sense, sight and smell. 1776 Gipson Decl. § F. 1. x. 203 They 
acquitied themselves of their important charge with vigilance 
and success. 1863 THackeray endennis xvii. 412 Lady 
Mirabel .. in a common note of invilation or acceptance ac- 
quitted herself very genleelly. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks, I. 
94 He was present and acquitted himself like a man. 

+b. With complement: To perform one’s part as, 
prove oneself. Ods. 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 1. xvi. 110 Hard, rugged 
and dull natures of youth acquil Ihemselves afterwards the 
jewells of the countrey. 1655— CA. //ist. 1x. 174 The Queen 
. - acquitled herself more hen Woman in her masculine re- 
solutions. | . 

Benet (akwi't), £A/7. a. arch. [Short for ac- 
gutled, acguiticd, on analogy of pa. pples. like 427, 
lil, hid. See Quit.] Acquitted, cleared, set free. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1. 362 Noughi as he wolde, it was acquit. 
fies Past. Lett, 434, 11.81, Iam ryghi ille aqwyt. 1551 
Rosinson More's Utopia 15, 1 am herin clerely acquylte and 
discharged of all blame. 1674 Gov. of Tongue § 6,137 We 
may then..see him we censur'd acquit, and our selves 
doom'd, 1875 Brackmore A. Lorraine I. xi, 88 Hilary Lor- 
raine was quite acquit of Oxford leading-strings. . 

+Acquit, sé. Obs. [f. the vb.; cf. Fr. acquit, 
OFr. agutt, acuit, f. aguiler to Acquit.} The act 
of acquitting; discharge; guarantee ; acquittancc, 
acquittal. 

1475 CaxTon Fason 33 Madame I haue seruid you as well 
as to me is possible .. for thacquite of chiualerye. @ 1521 
Hetvas in Thoms’ £. &. Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 135 The sayd 
abbot .. demaunded of him familiarly lhe sauf conduyl and 
acquite for the countreys and landes of beyonde the sea. 
1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1. 291 note, Faintly, and only 
by_way of acquit, ? . 

Acquitment (akwitmént). ? Od. [a. OFr. 
aquitement action of acquitting. See Acquitv, and 
-MENT.] The action of acquitting, discharging, or 
releasing ; acquittal, discharge, release. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xiv. 98 (1851) The indulgent arrears 
which those judiciall acquitments had ingaged him in. 1645 
— Tetrachordon 191 On both sides the acquitment will be 
reasonable, if the bondage be intolerable. 1683 tr. Erasonus, 
Moriz Enc. 27 Creditable acquilment of ovrselves in any 
one station of life. 1703 Manton Expcs. /s. iti. 6 Wks. 1871 
III. 320 I1 is God thal justifieth, the whole business of your 
acquitmenl is carried on by the Lord. 128r0 Bentuam Art 
of Packing (1821) 255 The judge’s certificate of acquitment. 

Acquittal (ikwital). Also 5-6 acquitayle, 
acquytaylle, 6 acquyghtall, 6-8 acquittall. [f. 
Acquit v.+-Aau2, Also in late Anglo-Fr. (Little- 
ton).] 

+1. Payment, repayment, requital, or retribution; 
an amends, set-off, or counter-consideration. Odés. 

¢1430 Lypc. Minor Poens (1840) 89 To shewe how moche 
that ionnyne may availe; And wey ageynwardes the fro- 
ward acquilayle. 1440 J. Survey Dethe of Fames J (1818) 
22 Thay were all lakyn, and byhedid at Edynbunghe. The 
Qwene did herselfe grete worship for here lrew acquit- 
alle [Prieted acquilable]. 1547 Heywoop It & Folly (1846) 
; The solts pleaseure in this last acquyghial! Counterwayleth 

is payne. 1749 H. Wacrote Lett. to H. Mlann 200 (1834) 
II. 274, I have been long in arrears lo you, but I Irust you 
will lake this huge letter as an acquittal. 

2. Release or discharge from debt or obligation; 
=ACQUITTANCE 2. Obés. exc. in Law. 

1463 J. Baret in Bury W*rlds (1850) 42 My execulours.. 
shall make a clere declaracion and a Irewe accountys yeerly 
.. for here lrewe acquylaylle. 1641 Termes de la Leyg To 
acquil and discharge him of all rents, services, and such 
like : This discharge is called acquitall. 1809 Tontins Laz 
Dict., Acquittal.. signifies in one sense lo be free from 
entries and moleslations of a superior lord for services issuing 
out of lands. 18r§ Scotr/.d. of Isles 1v. xxvii, The ring and 
spousal contracl both, And fair acquittal of his oath. 

+3. A release, or deliverance, from liability or 
risk. Cf. AcquiTTANCE 4. Obs. rare. 

1618 Botton Florus iv. il. 292 Nor was the forbearance of 
him (Czsar] an acquitall any longer; for Brutus, and Cas- 
sius . . conspired to assassinate him. 

4. A setting free, or deliverance from the charge 
of an offence, by verdict, sentence, or other legal 
process. 

@ 1535 More IVs. 238(R.) The chaunceler.. neuer durst 
abyde the tryal of xii men for his acquitayle: bul was fain 
by frendship 1o geal a pardon. 1629 Coxe /ustit, 100a, 
Hereof cometh acquitall, and gatetus est, (that is) lhat hee is 
discharged. 2 Funtus Lett. Pref. 15 The jury should 
bring in a verdicl of acquitial. 1840 Macauray Clive 88 The 
sentence ought lo be one, nol merely of acquillal, bul of 
approbation. 

- Discharge (of duty) ; performance. 
1656 Mitton Lett. of State (1851) 344 His own deserts in 
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the diligeni acquitlal of his trusl. 1835 I. Tavtor Spirzt. 
Despotism § 4.154 For the acguitial ofnone of these perplex. 
ing duties does a church receive one word of guidance. 

cquittance (Aakwi'tins), sd. Forms: 4 aquit- 
ans, acquetaunce, acquitance, 5 aquetons, 4-6 
acquitaunce, 6-acquittance. [a. OF r. aguztance 
n. of action, f. aguzler. See Acquit v. and -ANCE. 
Cf. Quittancr.] 

1. The action of settling or satisfying the legal 
demands of others, the clearing off of debt or obli- 
gation ; satisfaction, settlement, repayment. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrov, 156 Ten pousand mark & mo, pal 
now erin balance... I salle bring him 1o stalle, bot he mak me 
acquitance. ¢1460 Curtasyein Babees Book (1868) 319 Of fre 
resayuer speke wylle I, Pat fermys resayuys wylturly Of 
grayuys, and hom aquetons makes. ¢1ss0 /:ver-yman in Hazl. 
Dodsl, 1. 127 Knowledge, give me the scourge of penance, 
My flesh therewith shall give acquiltance. 1769 Funtns 
Lett. xiii. 57 This may be an acquittance of favours upon 
the lurf. 

2. Hence, putting the result (however attained) 
for the means: The act of releasing from a debt or 
obligation ; release, discharge. 

¢1360 Cnaucer A. B.C. 60 And with his blood he wrote 
that blisfull bill Upon the crosse as generall acquelaunce, 
To everypenitenl. c1400 Nom. Rose 4707 Love it is an hale- 
fulle pees, A free acquitaunce withoute relees. 1528 PERKINS 
Prof, Bk. ii. § 148 (1642) 66 If a man bring an Action of debt 
againsl me.. and I plead against him acquittance. 1574 Ir. 
Littleton, Tenures 31 b, Service by homage aunceslrel draw- 
eth lo hym acquitance, that is lo saye, lhe Lorde oughte toac- 
quile hys lenante against al other lordes above him of everye 
manner of service. 1627 FettHam Resolves i. vy. Wks. 1677, 
168 The whole worlds wealth is a bribe too small lo win 
him [Death} lo acquittance. 1672 Marvett Xehearsal 
Transp. \. 307 If a man be in the Churches debt once, tis 
very hard lo gel an acquittance, 1848 Mitt Pol. Eco. Il. 
60 Paymen! in bank-notes is a complele acquiltance to the 


payer. 

3. A writing in evidence of a discharge ; a release 
in writing ; a receipt in full, which bars a further 
demand. Also attrib. as acqguiltance-roll. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. xiv. 189 He shulde take pe acquitance 
as quik ‘and lo pe qued schewe it. 1393 J. Croxton in Jes¢. 
Eborac, (1836) 186, I will thal ihe same company sele Robyn 
anolher generall acquitans, and gif hym xls, 1531 Drad. on 
Laws of Eng. 1. xiii. 138 (1638) The creditour had taken 
an acquittance of him without paying him his mony. 1588 
Suans. Z.Z.£. ut. i. 161 Boyel, you can produce acquil- 
lances For such asumme. 1684 London Gaz. mdccccxciv. 4 
Lost .. a File with Wrilings and Acquitlances, supposed lo 
be dropt nol far offihe Becnce, London. 1727 ARBUTHNOT 
Hyst. y Bull 61.The same man bought and sold 1o himself, 
paid the money, and gave the acquitlance. 1844 Qneen's 
Regul. & Ord. Army 137 An acquitiance-roll, containing the 
names of the Men of each Troop, or Company, and showing 
the debis and credits, with the Signature of each Man. 1852 
McCuttocn 7a-ration u. vi. 294 (ed. 2) The lax on receipts, 
or acquitlances for money, was inlroduced inlo this country 
in 1783. 

+4. Deliverance, release (from danger or trouble). 
Cf. AcquitraL 3. Obs. rare. 

1610 Heatey St. Ang., City of God vii. xvi. 307 Thal per- 
fection.. thal is promised vs afler our acquiltance from 
mortalitie. 162r-3z Laup Sev. (1847) 55 Neither of these 
elemenis [fire and waler] have any mercy, bul the ‘mercy 
of the Highes1' was his acquittance from both. 

5. Exoneration from a charge; remission of 
offences ; discharge. =ACQUITTAL 4. rare. 

1612 T. Taytor 77tus iii. 3 (1619) 608 They rest herein as a 
sufficienl acquittance from all their vnrighteousnes. 1783 
Burke Sp. on Fox's E. Ind, Bill Wks. 1842 I. 286 They 
gave hima full and complele acquiltance from all charges of 
rebellion. 1860 C. INNES Scot?. ‘x Mid. Ages 193 Purgalion 
and acquiltance according to ancient law. 

6. Discharge (of a duty) ;= ACQUITTAL 4. rare. 

1865 W.G. Patcrave Centr. Arabia 1. 225 The precise 
exactilude required in lhe acquitlance of religious dulies. 

+ Acqui'ttance, v. Ols. rare. [fthe sb. Cf. 
to receipt an account, to fension, etc.) trans. To 
give an acquittance or discharge; to discharge. 

1464 Marc. Paston in Past. Lett. 490 II. 159 The sewtys 
wer wythdrawyn on bothe partyes, and iche of hem aquy- 
launcyd olhyr. 1590 Greene Newer too late (1600) 3 Nor 
am [I] a Pilgrime 10 acquittance sinne with penance. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. ///, ut. vii.233 Your meere enforcement shal! ac- 
quittance me From all the impure blols and staynes lhereof. 

Acquitted (akwi'téd), 497. a., formerly Acquit. 
[f. Acquit zv. +-Ep.}] Discharged, released, set free, 
exonerated (from a charge or offence). 

1679 Marc. Mason Tickler Tickled 8 Bul whal have these 
acquitted Offenders gol by lhis Excuse? 1780 Burke .Sf. 
Econ, Ref. Wks. V1. 247 [1 is not possible lo give a fair 
verdicl by which he will not sland acquitted. < 

Acquitter (4kwite:). [f Acquit z.+-ER1.] 
One who acquits, or releases. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. ror He will be bul 
a languid acquitter. 1859 7mes 26 Dec. 8/4 If we are to 
maintain our position as the heirs of Bacon and the acquil- 
ters of Galileo. YW 

Acquitting (Akwitin), v4/. sd. [f. Acquit v. + 
-ING ia A discharging, setting frec, or releasing. 


(Now mostly gerundial.) 

1436 Pol. Poems §& Songs V1. 159 Ffor concyens and for 
Mmyne acquytynge Ayensl God and ageyne abusyon. 1668 
Wirxins Real Char. u. i. §5. 41 Relations of Aciion, 1v Com- 
merce, 9 Acquitling, Discharge, Quiltance. Afod. The jury 
hesitated about acquitting the prisoner. 

Acraldehyde (2 kreldthaid). Chem. [f. L. 
acr-ts, acrid + ALDEHYDE.}] One of the polymeric 


modifications of ALDEHYDE. 


ACRE. 


_ 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 350 Aldehyde is capable of ex- 
isting in three other peculiar states .. a lhird modification 
termed Acraldehyde boils at rro% ‘The molecular formula 
appears to be Ca HeO, or 2(C2 1440). 

| Acrania (4kré'nid). /%ys. [mod. L. f. Gr. 4 
priv. + <pdvioy skull.] Wcfective development con- 
sisting in the absence partial or total of the skull. 

1849-52 Topp cee Anat. & I'hys. WV. 956/2 Acrania does 
not seem lo inlerfere with ulcrine life. 

Acranial (ikré'nial , a. [f. mod. L. Acrania, 
sb. pl., applied by Haeckcl to the lowest type of 
Vertcbrala, represcnted by the Amphioxus or Lance- 
fol: see prec.]} 

1870 Ro.teston Anim, Life 32 In all Veriebrata, with the 
exception ofthe Amphio.cus, which is hence called ‘Acranial,’ 
the neural canal widens considerably in the anterior regior 
of the body. 1878 Bett Gegendaner’s Elem. Comp. Anat. 
444 The indifferent stage in which the head is found in the 
Acrania makes it impossible lo distinguish any distinct 
cephalic skeleton. 3 

cra‘sial, a. rare—'. [f. next+-au.} Ml-regu- 
lated, untempered, intemperate. 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret II. xi. 321 (1871) ‘Acrasial Philo- 
gamy? Brother Edward, what ts that?’ ‘Thal,’ replied 
Edward, ‘is an incurable malady to which young persons 
are subjecl.’ ; 

+Acrasy. Obs. [ad. med. L. acrasia, which 
seems to confuse Gr. dxpdaoia ill-tempcrature, badly- 
mixed quality (f. dxparos unmixed, untempered, in- 
temperate) applied by Hippocr. to meats, with 
dxpioia impotence, want of self-command (f. dxpi- 
THs powerless, without authority, without self-com- 
mand, incontinent).] Irregularity, disorder, intem- 
perance. In Spenser's /aerte Queezte, intemperance 
or incontinence personified as an enchantress. 

1596 Srenser /*. Q, 11. xii, sotto, Guyon .. Doth overthrow 
lhe Bower of Blis, And Acrasy defeal. oy S. D[aniec] 
ffist. Eng. (1617) 156 A time [reign of Henry ITI] that hath 
yeelded notes of great varietie with many examples of 
acrasie, and diseased State, bred both by the inequalily, of 
this Princes manners, and the impalience of a stubborne 
Nobility. 1707 Piuttirs, Acrasza, Indisposition, Disorder. 
[Also as in Battey.} 173 Baitey, vol. I]. Acrasy (with 
Physicians) the Excess or Predominancy of one Qualily above 
another in Mixture, or in the Constitution of a Human Body. 
1780 CornisH Life of irméin 84 ('T.) A little prone 1o anger, 
but never excessive in il, cither as to measure or lime; which 
acrasies.. occasion great uneasiness. 1818 ‘lopp, Acrasy, 
Excess, irregularity. ; 

+Acratism. O¢s. [ad. Gr. dxpatigpa break- 
fast, f. dxp&ros neat (wine).}] See quot. 

1805 W. Tavior in A/onthly AMlag. XX. 34 An acratism was 
the old name for a whel, or cordial. 

+ Acraze (akré-z), v. Obs. Also 6 acrase, 6-7 
accrase, accraise, accraze. [Either formed on 
Eng. vb. CRAZE, with A- pref. 10, or a. Fr. acrasc-r 
(Cotgr. accraser) var. of écraser (see A- pref.g) fa 
simple * craser, cogn. w. Eng. CRAZE, CRASH, f. Norse 
kras-a, krasa, to shiver, crash. A- refashioned as Ac- 
in 6 after words f. L.] To weaken, impair, enfeeble. 

1549 CHEKE J//urt of Sedition (641) 38 With cold in the 
nights which acrazeth the body. 1577-87 HotinsHED Chron. 
ITI. 1049/2 By glulting of meats which weakeneth the bodie, 
and with cold in the nights which accraseth the bodie. 

+ Acrazed (akréi-7d), A/.a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Weakened, enfeebled, diseased in body, affected 
with illness, indisposed ; impaired. 

1521 State Pap. Hen. V 111, V1. 83 The same day I spake 
with the King, my Lady was sumwhal accrased. 1540 WHIT- 
TINTON Tullyes Off. 1. 37 The maner of phisycions is to be 
folowed, whiche with easy medicynes cure them that be a 
lylell acrased. 1565 Jewet Nefl. to Harding (1611) 183 Then 
is M. Hardings argument much acrased, and concludeth not 
so much, as is pretended. a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams u. 
100 No good physician will iry experiments upon an accrazed 


body. 

2. Mentally affected ; crazed. 

1576 Gascoicse in Nichols's /’rog. Q. Eliz. 1. 496 A Porler? 
surely then He eyther was accrased, Or else, 10 see so many 
men His spirils were amased. 1634 Sir J. HARINGTON cl 7osto's 
Orl. Fur, xtvt. xxi. 396 Don Leon with these newes was so 
accrazed, He seemed in a lraunce. 


Acre (é''ko1). Forms: 1 (acer), ecer, secyr; 2 &- 
ker; 2-7 aker; § akere, akyre, hakere; 5-6 akir; 
6 acer; 4-acre. P/.acres: in 1 eceras, acras, 2-5 
akres. [OE. acer, acer, cogn. w. Goth. akr-s, ON. 
akr, OSax. accar, OFris. ckker, OHG. achar; L. 
ager, Gr. dypes ; Skr. ayras plain; originally ‘open 
country, untenanted land, forest’; cf. Gr.dypios, L. 
agrestis wild, dypevs a hunter, feragrare to rove ; 
then, with advance in the agricultural state, pasture 
land, tilled land, an enclosed or defined piece of 
land, a piece of land of definite size, 2 land measure. 
Very early adopted in med. L. and OFr. as acra, 
acre, whence the mod. spelling for the regular aker.] 

1. A piece of tilled or arable land, a field. Ofs. 
exc. in God’s Acre [from mod. Gcrm.] a church- 
yard, and prop. names as Long dere. 

6975 Kusiw. Gosp. Matt. xii. x Eode se ha:lend purh acras. 
C1000 Ags. Gosp., tbid., Se Heelend for ofyr wceras [ALS. C, 
zecyras]. ¢1160 Hatton Gosp., tbid., Se Walend for ofer 
akeres. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mall. xxvil.8 Forbam ts se &cer 
zehalen Acheldemagh, ba:lis.. blodes zcyr. ¢ 1160 //atton 
Gosp., ibid., Forpam ys se aker zehaten Acheldemach, pz 
ys.. blodes uiet| Ebates: & Rush. lond blodes, blodes Iond I. 
1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 115 Pople with alle be recchesse, & 
akres, als bei wonnen, Porgh ber douhtinesse, be fond borgh 


ACRE. 


pei ronnen. ¢1425 Wyntown Cron. vil. xxvi. 70 De My}- 
naris akyre it callyd wes, And men sayis, bath Hors and 
Man In pat-Akyre was lwgyd pan. 1483 Caxton G. de da 

Tour £vj, A good man..named Nabot which had an Aker of 
aVine yerd. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Delin. 11. x.179 Some 
parcels of ground should as pastures bee diuided from Woody 
acres. a@1700 Drypen £f., To Sir G. Etheredge 33 Spite of 
all these fable-makers, He never sow’d on Almain acres. 
1844 LonGFELLow Wisc. Poems, God's Acre, like that ancient 
Saxon phrase, which calls The burial ground God’s Acre!.. 
This is the field and Acre of our God, This is the place where 

- human harvests grow. . 

b. By modern writers the pl. acvesis used rhetorically 
for lands, fields, landed estates. Broad acres, ex- 
tensive lands. 

2. A definite measure of land, originally as much 
asa yoke of oxen could plough in a day; after- 
wards limited by statutes 5 Edw. J, 31 Edw. III, 
24 Hen. VIII, to a piece 40 poles long by 4 broad 
(=4840 sq. yds.), or its equivalent of any shape. 

‘Normally, it was understood to consist of thirty-two fur- 
rows of the plough, a furlong in length.’ A.S. Ellis in WV. & 
Q. 16 Sept. 1882, 230. 

c1000 /ELrric Dial. ix OF. & Lat.(Thorpe Aza. 8) Alce 
dzz ic sceal erian fulne ecer od0e mare. 1038-44 Charter 
of Eadweard, Cod. Dipi. WV.77 An mylen be doferware troce. 
& seofon zceras parto. 1377 Lanoi. P. Pl. B. v1. 4, I have 
an half acre to erie. ¢1420 Palladius on Husb. v. 15 Thre 
hors a yere an acre wel sufficeth. 1466 AZanners & Househ. 
Exfs. 326, I have 3even to John Hamondes wyffe iiij. hakeres 
of wete. 1494 FaBYAN vil. ccxxii. 246 An acre conteyneth xl. 
perches in length, and iiii. in brede: & iiii.acres makea yerde, 
and v. yerdes make an hyde, and viij. hydes make a knyghtes 
fee, by the whiche reason, a knyghtes fee shuld welde clx. 
acres, & that is demed for a ploughe tyll in a yere. 1502 
ARNOLD Chyon. (1811) 173 Of what lengith soo euer they be, 
clx. perches make an akir. 1542 REcoRDE Grounde of Artes 
208 (1575) A Rod of lande, whiche some call a roode, some a 
yarde lande, and some a Farthendele, 4 Farthendels make an 
Acre. 1581 STAFFoRD E-rvam. of Conipil. 11. 43(1876) One Acer 
bearinge as much Corne as two most commonly were wont to 
do. 1602 Carew Cornwall 36a, Commonly thirtie Acres 
make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cornish Acre, & foure 
Cornish Acres, a Knight’s fee. 1610 SHaks. 7e772/. 1. i. 70 Now 
would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren 
land. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia iv, 126 English Wheat will 
yeeld but sixteene bushelsanaker. 1669 J. W[oRLIDGE] Syst. 
A gric.(1681) 321 An Acre is one hundred and sixty square Lug, 
or Pearch of Land, at sixteen foot and a half to the Perch; 
but of Coppice-wood eighteen foot to the Perch is the usual 
allowance. But an Acre sometimes is estimated by the pro- 
portion of Seed used on it; and so varies according to the 
Richness or sterility of the Land. 1691 Petty Pol. Avzat. 
52, 121 Irish Acres do make 196 English Statute Acres. 
1790 Burke Fy. Rev. Wks. V. 212 Their estates were bound 
to the last acre. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. in Perth, A 
Scotch acre commonly = 6084 square yards. If the differences 
of inches were narrowly attended to in making the Scotch 
chain, a Scotch acre would be equal to 6150-7 square yards. 
1807 Cranse Par. Reg. 11. 248 He, for his acres few so duly 
paid, That yet more acres to his lot were laid. 

b. /oosely in pl. Large quantities, a wide ex- 
panse. 

1830 Gen. P. THompson &.xerc. (1842) 1. 317 If the King 
wants a yacht, or Her Majesty’s Grace would like a few 
acres of reallace. 1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. II. v. vi. 111 He 
-. writes cunningly acres of despatches to Prince Eugene. + 


+3. Asa lineal measure: an acre length, 4o poles 
or a furlong (z.¢. furrow-length) ; an acre breadth, 
4 poles or 22 yards. Oés. or dial. 


€1380 Sir Ferunzb. 971 Pe frensche men bai made reculle 
wel an akers lengbe. bid. 2770 Pay dryuen hem a3en an 
aker lengbe. c¢1425 WyNTown Crow. vu. iv. 162 And fra it a 
spere wes drawyn.. Large thre akyre leynth of Land. c1440 
Morte Arthure 3850 With be lussche of pe launce he lyghte 
one hys schuldyrs, Ane akere lenghe one a launde, fulle 
lothely wondide. 1523 FitzHersert /Zzsd. (1534) C2, xvi. 
fote and a halfe, to the perche or pole, foure perches to an 
acre in bredth, and fortye perches to an acre in lengthe. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Savz. xiv. 14 The first slaughter that Iona- 
thas and his wapen bearer dyd, was.. with in the length of 
halue an aker of londe. [1611 An halfe acre of land. Marg. 
halfe a furrow of an acre ofland.] @1540[K. James of Scotl.] 
Christis Kirk of the Grene viii, Be ane aikerbraid it cam not 
neir him. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) I. 117 The length of 
the very demy Island. . is not aboue 87 miles and a halfe, 
and the breadth in no place lesse than two acres of land. 
¢ 1805 Worpswortu The Brothers (Chandos ed.) 31/2 What 
a feast. To see an acre’s breadth of that wide cliff One roar- 
ing cataract! 1809 Bawpwen Domesday Bk. 326 Four 
Villanes have there one plough, and an acre of wood in length 
and one acre in breadth. 

4. Comb. acre-land, ods., ploughed or arable 
land ; acre-shot, ods., a payment or charge rated 
at so much per acre. Also ACRE-DALE, ACRE-MAN, 
ACRE-STAFF, q.V. 

a 1400 Chron, Engl. in Ritson’s Aet. Row. 11.270 In thilke 
time, in al this londe, On aker-lond ther nes yfounde Ne 
toun ne houses never on Er then Bruyt from Troye com. 
1479 R. Rokewoove in Bury Wills 53 (1850) Also an acre 
londe inclosed, late purchased of Water Dey. 1585 Act 27 
Eliz. xxiv. § 1. 3 Such of the said Sea-banks as are not main- 
tained .. at the charge of any Township or by Acre-shot or 
any other common charge. 


€ Acre (or Acre-fight), explained by Cowel as 
‘an old sort of duel fought by single combatants, 
English and Scotch, between the frontiers of their 
kingdoms, with sword and lance,’ scems to be 
merely transliterated by him from a med. L. phrase 
acram committerein the Annals of Burton 1237, where 
acram (for pugnam) is a had translation of OF. 
camp combat, confused with L. campus, Fr. champ, 
and so with Eng. acre. 


From Cowel it has found | 
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its way into mod, Dicts., outside of which ‘to fight 
an acre’ or ‘acre-fight’ has no existence. 

Acreable (ékarab’l), a.rare. [f. ACRE +-ABLE.] 
Of or proper to an acre; per acre. 

1792 A. Ycune Trav. ix France 341 As to..the acreahle 
produce of corn land, the difference will be found very great 
indeed. 1880 Bence-Jones Mac. Mag. No. 246, 514 Re- 
duction of the acreable rent for the number of wet acres taken. 

Acreage (éikorédz). [f. Acrr+-acE.] Ex- 
tent or amount of acres; acres collectively or in 
the abstract. Also attr7b. as acreage-rate. 

1859 Sir E. Tennent Ceylon II. 235 (ed. 2) Suitable lands 
yet to be brought under cultivation may add treble to the 
present acreage. 1860 7zmes 4 Jan. 10/6 The tenantry pay- 
ing a small acreage rate. 1871 SmiLes Character ii. 62 (1876) 
The cultivable acreage of our country. ; 

Acred (2 kad), a. [f. AcRE+-ED2.] Possessing 
acres, or landed estates; mostly in comp. as large- 
acred. 

1844 DisraE.t Coningsby 1. iv. 74 It was from such mate- 
rials ,. with great numbers, largely acred.. but without 
knowledge, genius. . or faith, that Sir Robert Peel was to 
form a great Conservative party. 1859 Gro. ELiot Adawi 
Bede 5x If ever I live to be a large-acred man. 

Acre-dale. da/. [f.AcrE + dale=Drau:—OE. 
del part share.] ‘Lands in a common field, in which 
different proprietors held portions of greater or less 
quantities. orth.’ Halliwell. 

Acredit, obs. form of ACcCREDIT v. 

+ Acreman. Ods. A cultivator of the ground, 
a husbandman, or ploughman. 

¢1000 /ELFric Gloss.5 /Ecerman, agricola. 1389 R.WIMBLE- 
pon Sev. in Helmingh. MS. (also in Foxe A. & JZ. (1562) I. 
622) If pe laboreris were not, bop prestis and kniztis mosten 
bicome acremenand heerdis. c1400 Lay & Freine 176 Acre- 
men yede to the plough. ; 

+ Acreme. 02s. [An entry copied from Dict. to 
Dict. since 17th c.; its source has not been ascer- 
tained; and as the form of the word does not admit 
of explanation, there is ground to suspect its origi- 
nation in some error in the transcription of a L. or 
OFr. document. If the word existed, and is cor- 
rectly explained, it would be a sguare acre, i.e. a 
piece of land a furlong square = 48, 400 sq. yds.] 

1669 J. W[orLIDGE] Systema Agriculture (1681) 321 An 
Acreme of Land is ten Acres. 1706 Puiuips, Acremie, a 
law-word for ten Acres of Land. as Brapiey fam, Dict. 
s.v., Acrenze of Land, ten Acres of Land. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyel, and 1819 Rees CycZ. s.v., Acreme, a term sometimes 
used in antient law-books for ten acres. 

Acrese, early f. AccREASE v. Ods. to increase. 


+ Acre-staff. Obs. (See quotations.) 

1611 Cotcr., Curette, a plough-staffe, or Aker-staffe (where- 
with the cutteriscleansed), 1616 SurFLET & Mark. Countrey 
Farme 532 The acker-staffe to cleanse the plowe when it 
shall be loaden with earth or other vild matter. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah-Sight u. viii. 174 Let none turn their flailes, aker- 
staves, sheep-hooks, shuttles, needles, into swords, till first 
with Gedeon they have a warrant from God. 1866 RoceErs 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 539 The ploughman was provided with 
a Bole shod with a flat iron, and cailed in later times an aker- 
staff. 

Acrewe, early form of ACCRUE z. 

+ Averid, 52. Obs. [ad. Gr. axpida (nom. axpis) 
locust.] A locust. 

¢1550 CHEKE JVJ/at?/z. iii. 4 His meat was acrids and wild honi. 

[One of the terms introduced by Cheke in attempting to give 
a closer version of the Greek N. T. Used by no one else.J 

Acrid. (ekrid), a. [an irreg. and recent forma- 
tion on L. acrz-s sharp, pungent (f. root ac-, in 
acute, acid, acerb) +-1D, perh. in imitation of acid. 
Cf. Fr. dere (in Cotgr. 1611). Preceded in 17th c. 
by acrimonious, also by acrés unchanged, and the 
more regularly formed acrzozs.] 

1. Bitter and hot or stinging to the taste, or having 
a similar effect upon the eyes, skin, and mucous 
membrane ; bitterly pungent, irritating, corrosive. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.221 Of an acrid astringent 
taste. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Rules of Diet 296 Stimulating Sub- 
stances abounding with a pungent acrid Salt. 1764 Reip 
lug. Hun. Mind vi. § 21, 187 Gnawed and corroded by some 
acrid humour. 1784 Cowper 7ask 1. 448 The mariner, his blood 
inflamed With acrid salts. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 
129 This resin is extremely acrid, causing excoriations and 
blisters if applied to the skin. 1856 Mrs. BrowninG Aurora 
Leigh 49 The sweat of labour in the early curse Has (turning 
acrid in six thousand years) Become the sweat of torture. 1868 
Bain Ment. & Mor. Sc. 39 In the third class of tastes, there is 
present an element arising through the nervesof Touch.. The 
acrid combines the fiery with the bitter. : 

_2. Bitterly irritating to the feelings ; of bitter and 
lrritating temper or manner. (Stronger than acr7- 
montous.) 

[Not in Jounson 1773.] 1781 Cowper Charity 503 Their 
acrid temper turns, as soon as stirred, The milk of their good 
purpose all to curd. 1840 CartyLeE Heroes 297 (1858) He 
was found, close at hand, to be no mean acrid man; but at 
heart a healthful, strong, sagacious man. 18g0 MrERivALE 
First. Rom. Entp. V1M1. \xiv. 129 (1865) Tacitus grows more 
acrid, more morbid in temper, even to the last. 

Acridine (zkridsin). Chem. [?f. Acrip a.+ 
-INE = Gr. -w7 daughter, derivative.] A crystalline 
substance, C,,H,N, of the diphenyl group, isomeric 
with carbazol, extracted from coal-tar oil. 

1877 Fownes Man. Chen. 11. 563. 

Acridity (akriditi). [f Acrm @.+-1Ty; cf. 
acid-ity. A formation, having no prototype in Fr. 


ACRIOUS. 


or L., which has superseded the more regular acré= 
tude and acrity, and to a great extent the literal use 
of acrimony. Not in Todd 1818; in the quot. from 
Boorde it is probably an error.] 

1. The quality of being acrid; a combination of 
bitterness to the taste with irritancy or corrosion to 
the mucous membrane ; pungent, inflammatory, or 
corrosive bitterness. 

1547 A. Boorpe Breuiary cccxxxil. 107 b, This infirmitie 
[Strangury] may come thorowe acredite or sharpness of the 
water, 1803 Edin. Rev. III. 13 An acid, when combined 
with an alkali.. destroys the acridity of the alkali. 1830 
Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot.7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, 
are the general characters of this suspicious order. 1876 
Bartuotow Mat. Med. & Therap. (1879)259 When swallowed 
it leaves a sense of constriction and acridity in the throat. 

2. Irritant bitterness of speech or temper. 

1859 G. Merepitu &. Feverel 1.i.17° The very acridity of 
the Aphorisms .. sprang from wounded softness, not from 
hardness. 1861 Freer Henry IV & M. de Med. 11, 215 
Madame La Marquise revelled in well-aimed acridity of 
speech, inexpressibly provoking. 1881 V. V. Nation XXXII. 
367 The acridity which marks his speeches is quite absent 
from his private conversation, 

Acridly (z'kridli), adv. [f. Acrmp a.+-Ly2] 
In an acrid manner; with sharp or irritating bitter- 
ness: a. to the taste or bodily senses. 

1793 ABERNETHY in P&il. Trans. LKXXIII. 61 Not so 
acridly or nauseously bitter as common bile. 

b. to the feelings of others. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. vn. i. 340 Complimentary har- 


angues, of which, as Loustalot acridly calculates, ‘ upwards 
of two thousand have been delivered within the last month,’ 


Acridness (z'kridnés). rare. [f. AcRID a.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being acrid; acridity. 

1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbal. (1812) 27 The water is a 
gentle carminative, without any heat or acridness. 

Acrimonious (e:kriméwniss), a. [ad. Fr. acri- 
monieux, -euse, ad. med. L. dcrimonios-us, f. acri- 
monia; see ACRIMONY and -ous.] 

1. 1=Acrip I. arch. 

1612 WooDALL Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 180 If it proceed 
of an acrimonious fretting humor, etc. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 336 Artificiall copperose..is a rough and acri- 
monious kinde of salt. 1664 Dr. H. Power Ax. Philos. 1. 
63 A sharp and acrimonious vapour that strikes our nostrils. 
1732 ArsuTHNoT Rules of Diet 298 All Substances that 
abound with an acrimonious Salt and Volatile Oil are hurt- 
ful. 1823 MarsuaLt Gardening § 19, 328 (ed.s5) The sap is 
very (even dangerously) acrimonious. 1856 Mitt Logic 1. v. 
§ 4 (1868) II. 244 Natural substances which possessed strong 
and acrimonious properties. 

2. Bitter and irritating in disposition or manner ; 
bitter-tempered. 

1775 JOHNSON Jax. 20 Tyr. 69 Malignity thus acrimonious. 
1831 Scott 4ééo¢ i. 12 Engaged mm a furious and acrimonious 
contest. 1833 1. Taytor Favaticism §1,2 1f.. his feelings 
are petulant and acrimonious. 1849 Macautay Hist. Exg. 
1.565 Only a single acrimonious expression escaped him. 
1861 May Cozst. Hist. Eng. 1.1. 54 (1863) Political hostility 
had been embittered by the most acrimonious disputes. 


Acrimoniously (z:krimawniasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] In an acrimonious manner; with irritat- 
ing bitterness or severity. 

1829 S. TurNER Mod. Hist. Eng. 1V. 11. xxvii. 173 Commenc- 
ing and acrimoniously pursuing a personal and deadly war- 
fare against the queen. 1866 C. C. FeLton Greece II. vil. 
114 They often differed, sometimes acrimoniously. 

Acrimoniousness (z:kriméuniasnés). vare—°. 
[f. as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or habit of being 
acrimonious. 

1818 In Topp, and subseq. Dicts. 

Acrimony (z‘krimoni). [ad. L. d&rimonia pun- 
gency, f. devz-s sharp; see -MONY. Cf. Fr. acr?- 
monve ad. from the L. about the same time as the 
Eng. word, and possibly its actual model.] 

1. Biting sharpness to the taste or other bodily 
sense ; pungency; irritancy; acridity. arch. 

1542 Brecon Christm. Bang. 68 (1843) The acrimony and 
tartness of this dish shall so pierce your stomachs, that it shall 
minister to you an appetite and lust to devour the other the 
more greedily. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 55 Pimpernell is hoate 
and dry without any acrimonie, or byting sharpnesse. 1635 
J. Swan Spec. Mundi vi. § 2, 195 (1643) Water strained through 
ashes is endued with a certain tart and salt kind of acrimonie. 
1711 F. Futter Afedic. Gyn. 88 When the Blood of a Poor 
Consumptive Wretchis..loaded with Acrimony. 1804 ABER- 
NETHY Suxg. Observ. 227 The effect of the acrimony of the 
putrid blood. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 214 [The milk- 
tree] is described .. to yield a copious stream of thick, rich, 
milky fluid, destitute cf allacrimony. 1876 Gross Dis. Urin. 
Org. 23 To allay the acrimony of this fluid. ‘ 

2. Sharp or irritating bitterness of disposition or 
manner. 

1618 Sir H. May in Fortescue Papers 47 Which may stir 
up a fresh acrimony in your Lordship towardes me, 1630 
Naunton Fragm, Reg. (1870) 16 Emulations, which are apt 
to rise and vent in obloquious acrimony (even against the 
Prince). a@1674 Crarenpon Hist. Rebel. 1.1.22 They who 
flattered him most Before, mentioned him Now with the 
greatest bitterness andacrimony. 1 770 Lancuorne Plutarch's 
Lives 1. 195/2 (1879) Cleon attacked him with great acri- 
mony. 1803 WELLINGTON Gen. Disp. II. 461 There is no 
occasion for interference or acrimony of expression, °1858 
Froupe //ist. Exg. 111. xvi. 401 The acrimonies which the 
debate had kindled. P 

+ A‘crious, 2. Ods. [f. L. ari-s pungent (f. root 
ac- sharp, in ac-2d, ac-ute) + -oUS, as in alacrt-ous, 
hilari-ous, etc. The earliest adaptation of L. acris, 


ACRISY. 


mod. Fr. écre, attempted in Eng. (Grew, in 1675, 
used the L. acris unchanged.) Superseded by the 
irregularly formed acrid.] = AcRID. 

1675 Grew Plants, Lect. vi. i, (1682) 281 Acris is also com- 
pounded. For first, simply Hot, it is not; because there are 
many Hot Bodies which are not Acria.. Nor secondly, it is 
simply Pungent. 1682 Weekly Mem. 238 Catharticks, and 
whatsoever is acrious, being hurtful. 1689 in P72. Trans. 
XVI. 552 In the Gout the humour likewise is of a different 
Nature; sometimes Acid, or Saline, and sometimes Acrious, 
1694 /é7d. X VIII.34 The Acrious Particles of which it consists. 

+ Accrisy. Obs.-° [ad. med. L. acrisia, a. Gr. d- 
xptoia, want of judgment. Also used in the L. form 
(Phillips 1706, Kersey 1726, Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879).] 

1. ‘That of which no judginent is passed, or choice 
made ; a matter in dispute ; also want of Judicious- 
ness, or Rashness in Judging.’ Bailey 1721. 

2. ‘Such a State or Condition of a Disease, that 
noright Judgment can be made of it, or the Patient, 
whether he will recover, or not.’ Bailey 1721. 


| Acrita (2 krita), sd. £7. Zool. A singular form 
is AcriTaN. [mod. L., a. Gr. dapra, pl. neut. of 
axpttos undistinguishable, sc. azzadia.] A name 
given by MacLeay to a division of the animal 
kingdom, comprehending the Infusoria, the Po- 
lypes, and some of the Intestina; so called from 
the want of a distinct nervous system. Adopted in 
1835 by Owen for a series of the Radiated animals. 

1835 Kirsy //adits § Just. Anim. \.iv. 149 [Infusories also 
called} Acrita or indiscernibles. 1835 OwEN in Todd Cycd. 
s.v., The Acrita have been termed Protozoa, as being on the 
first step of animal organization. 1837 WHEweELL /uduct. Sc. 
III. xvn. vii. § 2. 450 Some naturalists have doubted whether 
these zoophytes are not referrible to two types (acrita or 
polypes, and the true radiata), rather than to one. 1879 
Cuambers Excycé.s.v. Zoology, The lowest animals, in which 
no trace of a nervous system has been discovered, have been 
formed into a separate division of the animal kingdom, under 

. the names Acrita and Protozoa. 

Acritan (e‘kritan), a. and sé. Zool. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] adj. Belonging to the Acrita. sé. Anindividual 
of the Acrita (to which word it supplies a sing.). 

Acrite (zkrit), a. Zool. [ad. Gr. dkpiz-os ; see 
Acrita.] Of or pertaining to the Acrita; acritan. 

1835 OwEN in Todd Cycl. Anin:. Phys. I. 48 The fissipa- 
rous and gemmiparous modes of reproduction are not, how- 
ever, the exclusive modes by which the Acrite classes are 
perpetuated. 1847-9 Tonn Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1V.21/2 The 
Hydra . . in its whole structure, is completely acrite. 

Acritical] (akritikal), 2. A/ed. [f. Gr. d priv. + 
Criticau.} Not having or indicating a crisis ; ap- 
plied to a disease, symptoms, etc. 

1864 in WessTER. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acritochromacy (z:krito\kroumiasi). [mod. 
f. Gr. axptro-s undistinguishing + xpwpar- colour: 
see -Acy.}] Colour-blindness, achromatopsy. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. and mod. Dicts. . 

ali A-critude. Obs. rare. [ad. L. acrititdo sharp- 
ness, f. acrz-s sharp; see-TUDE.] Sharpness or pun- 
gency of taste ; pungency mixed with heat or biting 
quality ; = ACRIDITY. 

1675 Grew Plants, Lect. vi. i. (1682) 281 Acritude is Pun- 
gency joyned with Heat. 1681 — J/useus2 10. 341 In green 
vitriol, with its astringent and sweetish Tasts, is joyn’d some 
Acritude. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Acrid, The cha- 


racteristic therefore of Acritude consists in pungency joined 
with heat. | 1773 in JoHNson. 

+ Accrity. Obs. rare—. [ad. mod. Fr. dcreté, ad. 
L. acritas, -tatem (Gell.) sharpness, f. acri-s sharp. 
Cf. alacrity.} Sharpness, keenness. 

x9 A. Gorces tr. Bacon, De Sap. Veter. xviii, Diomedes 
87 That is, by the acrity of prudence and severity of judge- 
ment [prudentia guadam acri, et judicit severitate). 1721 
Baiwey, Acrity, Sharpness in Taste, Tartness, [So in 
subseq. edd.] 


cro-, Gr. axpo- combining form of axpos a. ter- 

minal, highest, topmost ; sé. a tip, point, extremity, 
peak, summit; as in axpd-Ar@os stone-tipped, AcKo- 
LITH; dxpdmodts the highest city, ACROPOLIS; dxpo- 
vux-os happening at the point of night-fall, Acro- 
NYCHAL. Largely used in its various senses to form 
modern technical terms. 

| A:croa°‘ma, PI. a:croa‘mata. 
anything heard, f. dxpodo@a: to hear.] 

1. A rhetorical declamation (as opposed to an 
argument). 


1852 Sir W. Hamitton Dise. 153 Facciolati expanded the 
argument of Pacius.. into a special Acroama; but his elo- 
quence was not more effective than the reasoning of his pre- 
decessors. 


2. Anc. Phil. Oral teaching heard only by initiated 
disciples ; esoteric doctrines, as distinguished from 
the exoteric, which might be committed to writing, 
and published to the world. 

1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 561 Alexander did .. learn of 


Anistotle . . other more secret, hard, and grave Doctrine, 
which Aristotles Scholars do properly call Acrvoamata. 


+ Acroamare, @. Obs. rare—'. [improp. f. L. 
acris pungent + amdr-um bitter.] Pungently bitter. 


1657 Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 273 Its roots [those of Aco- 
Tus] are... of an acroamare sapour. 


Acroamatic («:kroametik), a. and 5d. [ad. 
Gr. dxpoaparixds adj., f. dxpddua. See AcROAMA.] 


(Gr. dxpdapa 
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A. adj. Of or pertaining to hearing ; hence, pri- 
vately cominunicatcd by oral teaching to chosen 
disciples only; csoteric, secret. 

1632 ‘I. Ranpoten Fealous Lovers i. (1652)64 Noyse That 
with obstreperous cadence cracks the organs Acromatick. 
a 1656 J. Hates Gold. Rem. John xviii. 36,148 Beloved, we 
read no Acroamatick lectures; the secrets of the Court of 
Heaven .. lie open alike toall. 1656 Biount Glossoer., Acra- 
matick, that hearkens or gives ear to anything, that requis 
much study and search}; also musical, harmonious, or delight- 
ful to the ear. 1770 LancnorNne Plutarch’s Lives 11. 716/1 
(1879) You did wrong in publishing the acroamatic parts of 
science. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Books, Acroamatic Books— 
Books containing some secret and sublime matters, calcu- 
lated for adepts and proficients on the subject. 

B. 56. pi. [The adj. used ellipt. after Gr. 7d dx poa- 
partied =acroamatic (matters).] Aristotle’s lecturcs 
to intimate friends and scholars on the esoteric parts 
of his philosophy. 

1660 HoweELt Lex. Tetragl., The Peripatetic in his Acroa- 
matiques, the Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics .. involve 
the choicest of their Knowledge (though obscurely). 1678 
CupwortH J/xftell. Syst. 314 The Egyptians, besides their 
vulgar and fabulous theology .. had another arcane and re- 
condite theology ; these two theologies of theirs differing as 
Aristotle’s Exotericks and Acroamaticks. 

+ Acroama‘tical, . Ods. [f. prec. +-AL1; see 
-ICAL.] = ACROAMATIC, 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 561 Alexander unto Aristotle 
greeting. ‘Thou hast not done well to put forth the Acroa- 
maticall Sciences. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 273 The 
one is an Exotericall or revealed; the other an Acroamaticall 
or concealed Method. @ 1656 J. Hates Gold. Renz. 189 (1688) 
Divide his Lectures and Readings into Acroamatical and 
Exoterical, ; 

|| Acroasis (z:kroZsis). Pl. acroases. [Gr. 
axpdaors a hearing, something listened to, f. dxpoa- 
oa to hear.] dAxc. Hist. An oral discourse; a 
discourse listened to. 

1655-60 T. Stan.ey /7ist. Philos. 358/1 (1701) Six hundred 


Persons .. came to his nocturnal Acroasis, perhaps meaning _ 


the Lectures through a Skreen during their Probation. 1842 
Mrs. Brownine Gk. Chr. Poets 64 [He] gave his admiring 
poems the appropriate and suggestive name of acroases— 
auscultations, things intended to be heard. 

Acroatic (z:kroz‘tik), a. and sd. [ad. Gr. dxpoa- 
tix-ds, of or proper to hearing, f. axpoac@a: to hear.] 
= ACROAMATIC. 

1655-60 T. Stantey Hist. Philos. 232/1 (1701) He called 
.- Acroatick those [discourses] in which more remote and 
subtile Philosophy was handled. 1847 Craic, Acroatics .. 
Aristotle’s lectures on the abstruser points of philosophy. 

Acrobat (zkrébxt), also acrobate. [a. mod. 
Fr. acrobate; f. Gr. dxpdBaros walking on tiptoe, 
climbing aloft, f. d«pos point, or highest +-Baros 
vbl. adj., f. vb. stem Ba- to go. Used in pl. acro- 
bates as a term of Classical Antiq. before the adop- 
tion of the modern word from Fr.] A rope-dancer; a 
performer of daring gymnastic feats and evolutions; 
a tumbler. /7¢. and fg. 

1825 Fossroke Excycl. Antigq. (1843) II. 673 Acrobates.. 
were Rope Dancers of which there were four kinds. 1845 
{T. Martin} Box Gaultier Ballads 99 And the Clown in 
haste arising from the footstool where he sat Notified the 
first appearance of the famous Acrobat. 1846 Punch 24 Jan. 
52 We have no doubt that the performances at St. Stephen's 
during the coming session will be enlivened by feats of 
agility and strength on the part of the three great Political 
Acrobats. 1859 W.S. Coreman Woodl. Heaths & Hedges 
(1866) 98 Those little ornithological acrobats the Tit-mice. 
1860 Cornhill Mag. Mar.275 We can go and purchase Noah's 
arks and flexible acrobats for our children. 1879 Daély Tel. 
30 May, The acrobat of to-day is a skilled professor of the 
trapeze and the parallel bars; he flies through the air, or 
comes careering from a hole in the ceiling. 

Acrobatic (z:krdbetik), 2. [f. prec. +-1c. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acrobaligue.] Of or pertaining to an 
acrobat, gymnastic performer, or tumbler. 

1861 Br. G. Smitu 10 Weeks tnx Yapfan xxvi. 373 One of the 
actors came forth before the crowd of holiday-makers and 
performed a variety of acrobatic evolutions, 1880 A. Trot- 
Lore Duke's Children III. x. 109 The acrobatic manaeuvre 
which had carried Mr. Spooner over the peril. 

Acrobatically (ekrébe'tikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-AL+-LY2.] After the manner of an acrobat; with 
gymnastic skill. 

1880 Miss Broucuton Second Thoughts 1.1, xii. 206 Most 
of them are standing acrobatically on their heads, 

Acrobatism (zkréb&tiz’m). [f. AcRoBaT+ 
-IsM.] The art or profession of the acrobat ; the 
performance of gymnastic feats. /¢. and fg. 

1864 Daily Tel. 29 July, The course and its follies .. its 
quacks and mountebanks, and its acrobatism. 1865 Reade. 
No. 133. 76/1 Displays of vocal acrobatism. 1866 S. G. Ofs- 
BORNE] Le?/?. on Educ. 13 Vhis infantine, mental acrobatism, 
is to me simply hateful. 1882 Ashenzusm 1 July 11 A cer- 
tain amount of moral acrobatism will be practised on the 
line which divides the proper from the improper. 

Acrocarpous (:kroka-1pas), a2. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. dxpo-, see ACRo- + xapr-és fruit +-ous.] Having 
the fructification at the end or top of the primary 
axis; terminal-fruited. Said of some Mosses. 

1863 M. Berketey Sri?. Alosses Gloss. 311 Acrocarpus, 
bearing fruit at the tip of the stem or branches. 1875 Brx- 
nett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. The flower of Mosses either ter- 
minates the growth of a primary axis (Acrocarpous Mosses), 
or the axis is indeterminate. 

Acrocephalic (a kros/fee'lik), 2. P/ys. [mod. 
f. Gr. dxpo-, see Acko-+ xepad-7 head +-I1c. A 


ACROLITHIC. 


better form would be acrocephalous. Cf. ¥r. acro- 
clphale.) Characterized by a lofty skull. 


1878 Bartiey tr. Topinard, Anthrop. v. 176 Acrocephalic, 
elevated skull. 


Acrocephaly (zkrosefali). ys. [mod. f. 
Gr. axpo-, see AcKO- + xepud-n head +-¥3.] Lofti- 
ness of skull. 

1878 Bartley tr. 7opinard, seaside un. xb 483 The height 
of the vertical diameter or acrocephaly. 

Acroche, earlier form of Accroacu v. Obs. 

Acrochord (ekrwWkpid). Zool. [sce next.] A 
snake of the genus Acrochordus, lamily Hydride, 
having a fusiform body covered with tricuspid scales. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1.98 The acrochord is covered with scales 
like all other serpents, though they are minute and separate 
from one another .. When the skin is inflated, and apparent 
between the scales, these assume the granulated or warty 
appearance expressed by the nanie. 

|| Acrochordon (z:krokf-idon). /ath. [a. Gr. 
dxpoxopdwv a wart with a thin neck, f. dxpo-, see 
Acno- + xop39 cord.} A kind of hard and elon- 
gated wart, supposed to rcscmble the end of a 
string ; a hanging wart. 

1720 SHADWELL Hfusmourests un. 1. 153 O, sir, I should have 
fought better, but for..some Acrochordones upon my right 
shoulder. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Acrochordon..a small 
wart, having a narrow base or pedicle. : 

A-crock (akrgk). (Fr. 2 croc.] With a prop or 
support; in Argeebus-a-crock, Alusket-a-crock. 

1615 Sanpys J7ravels 153 \Wherein are certaine harque- 
buses acrock for the safe-guard of the harbour. 1634 T. Her- 
BERT 7vavaile 15 The Sentinell with his musquet acrocke 
was set to guard it. ; 

+ Acroco'mic, Oés5.-° [f. Gr. dxpéxop-os having 
hair at the tip, like a goat’s chin+-1c.] ‘One having 
long hair.” Cockeram 1626. (Never used.) 

Acrodont (cz krédgnt), sé. and a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
axpo-, see ACRO- + dd0v7-a tooth.] A name given by 
Owen to lizards whose teeth are firmly soldered to 
the ridge of the jaw-bones. Used also as adj. 

1849-52 Tonp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V.884/1 In-a few Izg- 
uanians.. the teeth appear to be soldered to the maryins of 
the jaws; these have been termed ‘ Acrodonts.’ 1872 Mivart 
Anat, 256 We may have teeth which become anchylosed to 
the summit of the jaw, there being no bony wall developed 
on either the inner or the outer side of the teeth, as in cer- 
tain Lizards termed Acrodont. 1872 NicHotsox Palzort. 363 
In its dentition Telerpeton seems to have been ‘ acrodont.” 


Acrogen (xkrédzen). S07. [mod. f. Gr. axpo-, 
see ACRO- + -yevns -born; see-GEN.] A cryptogamous 
plant of the higher division, including ferns and 
mosses, so called from having a distinct perennial 
stem with the growing point at its extremity, in 
contradistinction to 7za//ogens, as lichens and fungi, 
which have no permanent stem, but grow from a 
central rosette. 

1845 Linniey Sch. Bot. ii. (1858) 22 Acrogens differ essen- 
tially from the two other classes, in having no flowers. 1857 


H. Mitter 7es¢. Rocks i.1z In the Coal Measures .. both 
the Gymnogens and Acrogens are largely developed. 

Acrogenic (z:krodzenik), 2. Sol. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to acrogens. 

1857 H. Mitter Jest. Rocks i.23 The Old Red flora seems 
to have been prevailingly an acrogenic flora. 

Acrogenous («krgdzénas), a. Bol. [f. AcRo- 
GEN + -ouSs.] Of the nature of acrogens ; increasing 
in growth from the extremity of a stem. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. §. 69. 68 Polyps have an acrogen- 
ous growth, and bud periodically as they grow upward. 
1866 BerkKELEY in 7reas. Bot. 14 A few acrogenous Liver- 
worts have the habit of Lichens, but differ totally in structure. 


Acrography (aekrp-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. axpo-, 
see ACRO- + -ypadia writing.] The art of making 
blocks in relief, as a substitute for wood-engraving. 

Acrolein (akréwlz,in). [f. L. acv-7s sharp, pun- 
gent + o/é-re to smell + -IN(E = Gr. -tvy daughter, 
derivative ; here used to form a term analogous to 
glycerin.] A colourless acrid liquid, of pungent 
irritating odour, formed in the destructive distilla- 
tion of glycerin (from which it is derived by the 
abstraction of two moleculesof water, thus, Glycerin 
C,H;(OH),, Acrolein C,;H,O”). It is the aldehyde 
of allyl, produced by the oxidation of allyl alcohol, 
and itself rapidly oxidizing to acrylic acid. 

1869 Roscor Elem, Chent. xxxvi. 388 Allyl alcohol. . is 
oxidized in presence of air and platinum to acrolein and 


acrylic acid, which stand to this alcohol in the same relation 
as aldehyde and acetic acid stand to ethyl alcohol. 


Acrolith (ze krélip). [ad. L. acroltth-us, a. Gr. 
axpoarOos having the ends of stone ; f. axpos extreme, 
end + Ai@os stone.] ‘A statue, with the head and 
extremities of stone, the trunk being usually made 
of wood, either gilt or draped.” Encycl. Brit. 1933. 
Used in early Grecian art. 


1850 Leitcu tr. Ayiller’s Anc. Art § 119,91 The extremi- 
ties are of marble after the manner of acroliths. 

Acrolithan &kr¢lipan), a. [f prec. +-4%-] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of an acrolith. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Scr. 11 According to Vilruvius there 
was a temple at Halicarnassus dedicated to Mars w herein 
was an acrolithan statue of the God. 


Acrolithic (z:kroli-pic), a. [f, ACROLITH + -1¢.] 
= price: 


ACROLOGIC. 


1857 Birch Azc. Pott. (1858) II. 192 The acrolithic statues 
of Greece, 

Acrologic (z:krol-dzik), a. [mod. f. Gr. dpo- 
(see AcRo-) + Ady-os word + -Ic. Cf. Fr. acrologique.] 
Pertaining to, or founded on, initials. 

1882 I, Taytor jun. in Academy 28 Jan. 68 This method of 
acrologic notation may have received a further extension ; 
so that the ciphers 1, 2, and 3 may have been derived from 
the initial letters of eka, dva, and ¢77, to which they bear 
some resemblance. 

’ Acromatic, used erron. for AcHROoMATIC and 
ACROAMATIC. 

Acromial (akrau-miil), a. Phys. [ad. mod. L. 
acromial-is; cf. Fr. acromiale. See ACROMION and 
-aL 1.) Of or pertaining to the AcRoMION. 

1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. & Phys, 1. 363/2 The acromial artery 
arises from the anterior si’e of the axillary artery. 1855 
Hoven f/m. Osteol, (1876: 140 The acromial end [of the 
clavicle] is broad and flattened. 

| Acromion (’kréumian). Phys. [a. Gr. adxpw- 

puoy f, axpo-s extremity + dos shoulder. Cf. Fr. 
acromion, which may be the direct source of the 
Eng.] The outer extremity of the shoulder-blade ; 
the apophysis forming the upper and posterior ex- 
tremity of the shoulder-blade, which is articulated 
with the external extremity of the clavicle, and gives 
attachment to the trapezoid and deltoid muscles. 
Also attrib. as acromion process. 
‘1615 Crooke Body of Man xi. xxvii.g85 The extremity of 
this Spine is commonly called axpducov, albeit according to 
Hippocrates Acromion be the articulation of theclauicle with 
the vpper part of the blade, 1827 ABERNETHY Surg. Il ks, 
II. 154 The patient complained of pain, extending towards the 
axillaandalsotowards theacromion. 1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. & 
Phys. 1. 364/2 The branch of the supra-scapular .. descends 
under the root of the acromion process. 

Acron, obsolete form of Acorn. 

Acronarcotic (e:kronaikg'tik), a. [improp. f. 
L. acrts sharp, pungent + Narcoric.] Having both 
acrid and narcotic qualities. 

1882 in Med. Temp. Frnt. LI. 126 Its acronarcotic or cor- 
rosive effect upon the stomach and alimentary canal. 

Acronych (akrg‘nik), a. ; also 7 acronick. [ad. 
Gr. dxpovvy-os at nightfall, vespertine ; f. depos tip, 
point + véénight. Cf. Fr.acronygue.] = ACRONYCHAL. 

1594 Davis Seanzan's Secrets u. (1609) 25 The triple rising 
and setting of the Starres, Cosmice, Acronyce, and Heliace. 
1652 URQUHART Jewel Wks. 1834, 235 Her appearance was 
like the. . acronick rising of the most radient constellation 
of the firmament. 1833 Keicuttey Ovid's Fasti1s The cos- 
mic rising or setting was the true one in the morning: the 
acronych (axpovvxos) the true one in the evening. 

Acronychal, acronycal (akrpnikal), a.; 
also acronical, achronical, achronycal, acro- 
nichal. [f. prec. +-aL1. Incorrectly spelt achronzcal, 
as if derived from yxpdvos time ; and with many in- 
termediate forms.] Happening in the evening or at 
night-fall, vespertine, as the acronychal rising or 
setting of a star. (Sometimes used as if = Rising in 
the evening or at sunset avd setting at sunrise ; but- 
this is not correct. When the rising is acronychal, 
the setting is cosmzcal/, and vice versd.) 

1594 BLUNDEVILLE EZ-verc. iv. 35 (ed. 7) 492 Now to know 
the Acronical rising of any star at any time, bring the starre 
to the East part of the Horizon. 1622 Heytin Cosmogr. i. 
(1682) 109 The rising and setting of the Stars, whether 
Heliacal, Acronical, Matutine, or Vespertine. 1642 More 
Poems (1647) 173 At eventide when they rise Acronicall. 
1697 Drypen Virgzl (1806) II. 159 The achronical rising 
..1s when it appears at the close of day. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. s.v., The Achronychal is one of the three poetical ris- 
ings, and settings of the stars; and stands distinguished 
from Cosmical and Heliacal. 1837 WHEewe.t Hist, duct. 
Sci. (1857) I. 160 The acronycal and heliacal risings and set- 
tings of the stars. 1856 Burritt Astvov.60 [Incorrect use.] 
When a Star rose at sun-setting, or set at sun-rising, it was 
called the Achronical rising or setting. 

Acronychally (akrpnikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] In an acronychal manner; at the acro- 
nychal time ; at sunset or nightfall. 

1594 BLUNDEVILLE EZ erc. 1. 34 (ed. 7) 491 Turne the degree 
of the Sunne unto the West part of the Horizon, and.. 
marke what starres are ready to go downe with him, for 
those are said to set Acronically, and staying the Globe still 
there in the West, marke what starres at that present do rise 
in the East part of the Horizon, for those are said to rise 
Acronically. 1706 Puitties s.v. Achronychal, When a Star 
rises at Sunset, it is said to Rise achronychally, and when a 
Star sets with the Sun 'tis said to Set achronychally. 1876 
Cuambers Astvon.910 A heavenly body is said to rise or set 
acronically when it rises er sets at sunset. 

Acronyctous (z:kroni‘ktos). [f. Gr. dspd- 
vUkT-oS, aN occas. variant of dxpévuyos ; sec AcRO- 
NYCH.] = ACRONYCHAL. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Acrook (aknvk), adv., prop. phrase. [A prep. + 
Crook.] In a bend or curve ; awry, crookedly. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit.12 Humbre renneth fyrst a crook 
oute of the southside of York. a@1g00 Court of Love liv, 
And truly els the matter is acrooke. 1553 UDALL Roister 
Doister (1869) 62 This gear goth acrook. 1881 Miss Rossetti 
A Pageant 177 Our spirits immersed In wilfulness, our steps 
run all acroo 


Acropetal (akrpp/tal), a. Veg. Phys. [mod. f. 
Gr.dxpo- (sce Acro-) + L. fet-éve to scek + -AL1, after 
analogy of centripetal.) Tending towards the sum- 
mit or apex ; said of the order in which the parts 
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of a plant arise, when the course of development is 
from below upward. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 149 Similar lateral mem- 
bers usually arise on the common axial structure in acropetal 
or basifugal order, ze. the younger a member is, the nearer 
it is to the apex; counting from below upwards the members 
arise in the order of their age. 1882 Nature No. 636, 236 
Is the ramification in plants everywhere and always acro- 
petal? by M. Trécul. He is led to a negative. 

Acropetally (akrp‘prtali), adv. Veg. Phys. [f. 
prec. + -LY2.] Inan acropetal manner; with develop- 
ment from below upwards. 

1878 M’Nas Bor. 66 Secondly, the root does not develope 
leaves acropetally, | ; 

Acrophonetic (e:kro,fone'tik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
axpo-, see ACRO-+owynt-ds to be uttered + -Ic.] 
Pertaining to acrophony. 

1866 Fetton Anc. & Mod, Greece 1.iii.49 The principle of 
this alphabetic element has received the technical name of 
acrophonetic, or the principle of initial sounds. 

Acrophony (&krg'foni). [mod. f. Gr. dxpo- (see 
Acro-) +-pwvia voice, sound.] The sound of the 
initial ; the use of what was originally a picture- 
symbol or hieroglyph of an object to represent 
phonetically the initial syllable or sound of the 
name of the object; e.g. employing the symbol of 
an ox, ‘aleph,’ to represent the syllable or letter a. 

1880 R. S. Poorer in Ezxcycl. Brit, VV. 808 The Phoenician 
letters had names indicating an origin from a hieroglyphic 
system on the same principle of acrophony. 

Acropolis (akrg‘polis). [Gr. dxpdmodrs, f. dxpo- 
(see Acko-) + méAts city. (The pl., rarely used, would 
be analogically acropolés; we find the Gr. dxpordAcs 
simply transliterated.) ] The elevated part of the town, 
or the citadel, ina Grecian city; esf. that of Athens. 
Also fig. 

1662 More Axtid. agst. Ath. 1. xii. (1712) 79 As if Nature 
kept garrison in this Acropolis of Man's body, the Head. 
1840 Arnotp A/zst, Rome 11.428 The Acropolis of Corinth 
was held by one Alexander. 1850 Leitcn tr. Miller's Anc. 
Art § 168, 146 Massive walls.. surround their cities, not 
merely their acropoleis. 1876 Humpurey Cozz Coll. Man. vi. 
65 In Athens the weights connected with the coinage were 
kept with great care in the Acropolis. 

+ Acrosaline, a. Ods. [improp. f. L. acrés 
sharp, pungent + SALINE.] Salt and acrid. 

19761 British Mag. 11.117 The urine remarkably acrosaline. 

Acrospire (c:krdéspaiez), sb.; also Ods. or dial. 
ackerspyre, akerspire. [f. Gr. dxpo- (see ACRO-) 
+oneip-a anything twisted, or omeip-ev to sow.] 
‘The first leaf that appears when corn sprouts ; it 
is a developed plumule. Lindley 7reas. of Bot. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1.i. § 13 (1682) 3 In corn, it is that 
Part, which after the Radicle is sprouted forth, or come, 
shoots towards the smaller end of the Grain, and by many 
Malsters, is called the Acrospire. 1858 MAunper Sctent. 
Treas. 443 By the aid of moisture, the barley is made to ger- 
minate, that 1s to put forth roots and almost its acrospire or 
first sprout; and by the aid of fire, the roots are destroyed 
and the acrospire prevented from bursting the skin. 

Acrospire (zkrspsie1), v.; also 7-8 aker- 
spire. [f. prec.] To throw out the first leaf-sprout. 

1616 SurrreT & Mark. Cozntrey Farme 557 Turne the 
malt vpon the floore twice or thrice a day, least forbearing 
so to doe, the corne heat, and by that meanes aker-spire, 
which is, to sprout at both ends, and so loose the heart of 
the graine, and make the malt good for nothing. 1742 Lovd. 
& Country Brewer \.(ed. 4)6 Turning the Malt often, that it 
neither moulds nor aker-spires. 

Acrospired, ///. a. [f. AcRosPIRE v. +-ED.] 
Fumished with an acrospire, having the first leaf- 
sprout. 

@1755 Mortimer (J.) For want of turning, when the malt 
is spread on the floor, it comes, and sprouts at both ends, 
which is called acrospired, and is fit only for swine. 

Acrospiring, 74/. 5d. [f. AcRosPIREz. + -ING1] 
Sprouting into leaf. 

1725 Brapiey Faw, Dict. s.v. Malt, If to prevent the acro- 
spiring it be thrown thin, many of the Corns will dry. 

Acrospore (x *krdsp6e1). Bot. [f. Gr. axpo- (see 
Acro-) + omdp-os fruit: see SPoRE.] A spore pro- 
duced at the apex of a hypha or cellular fila- 
ment forming the structural element of fungi; a 
basidiospore. 

1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teachings vi.127 No less than 
four kinds of fructification—spores, acrospores, zoospores, 
oospores—have been discovered on the same plant. 

Acrosporous (Xkrpsporas), a. Bot. [f. prec. + 
-ous.] Pertaining to or characterized by acrospores. 

1870 Benttey Boe. 379 All Fungi which thus bear their 
spores on the outside of peculiar cells or basidia, have been 
called Basidiosporous or Acrosporous. 7 

Across (akrg's), a/v. and prep. ; also aphetically 
eross. [A frcf1 in + Cross. Cf. Fr. excroix, 
whence Caxton’s 77 cross, perh. the earliest form.] 

A. adv. 

1. In the form of a cross, crosswise, crossing each 
other, crossed. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciv.170 Syr hugh spencer... 
fell doune vpon the grounde by the see bank acros with his 
armes and thryes kist the grounde. 1485 — Chas. the Gt. 
239 He layed hys armes vpon hys body in maner of a crosse. 
/bid. 240 He fonde Rolland expyred, hys hondes in crosse 
vpon hys vysage. 1590 Wesse Tranailes (1868) 25 Two 
kniues are layde acrosse vpon the loafe, 1646 H. Lawrence 
Com. § Warre w. Angels 117 Thinke not to goe to heaven 
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with your armes acrosse, 1771 Foor Pezsevoso 11. 120 Yon- 
der, tow’rds the east A warrior frowns in stone, his legs 
across. 1826 WorpswortH Poems on Affec. xi. Wks. 1849 
I. 152 Pine not like them with arms across. 

. Ina position or direction crossing the length- 
line of anything, transversely; hence, from side to 
side, or corner to corner, through. 

1523 FiTzHERBERT 7x6. (1534) F 5 ‘Uhe whiche blyster must 
be slytte with a knyfe a-crosse. 160x SHaxs. Twel. N. v.i. 
178 H’as broke my head a-crosse, and has giuen Sir Toby a 
bloody Coxcombe too. 1774 PAzl, Trans. LXIV. 355, I found 
it impossible to saw it directly a-cross. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. ix. 71, 1 jumped right on to the ice, and 
how I got across I don't know. Mod. Was the Channel rough 
when you came across? 

b. Naut. 

1633 STAFFORD Pac. 7/76. viii. (1821) 325 And ride with their 
yards acrosse. 1794 Ne son in Nicolas’s Disp. & Lett. (1845) 
I. 504 [Ships] of the Line, sails bent, some with top-gallant 
yards across. 

3. In a position actually or potentially the result 
of crossing anything; on the other side. 

1816 Scott O/d Mort. 146 Lord Evandale.. was nosooner 
across than he was charged by the left body of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Mod. At this rate we shall soon be across. 

+4. Not straight or directly; obliquely, athwart, 
awry, amiss. Ods. 

1559 MWirr. for Mag. 344 (T.) When king and queen saw 
things thus go across, To quiet all, a parliament they called. 
1615 Be. Harr Contemfl. uu. vii. 64 The squint-eyed phari- 
sees looke a-crosse at all the actions of Christ. 1687 R. 
LestrancE Azsw. Dissenter 8 This Gentleman will needs 
set them on a-Cross, and then Exclayme against them as [the 
most Contrary Things in the World}, 

B. rep. [The adv. with obj. expressed.] 

1. Direction: In a direction forming a cross with. 
or transverse to; a. at right angles with. 

1634 BRERETON 7vav. (1844) 45 A long table.. placed length- 
ways in an aisle which stands over across the church. 1697 
Potter Axtig. Greece I. viii. (1715) 42 A Partition.. reaching 
quite cross the Theater. 1742 Younc Night Th. 1. 721 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulph of death, 1816 J. Wit- 
son City of Plague 1.1.77 How idly hangs that arch magni- 
ficent, Across the idle river. 1830 TENNyson Lady Clara 
Vere 31 But there was that across his throat Which you had 
hardly cared to see. 1860 Tynpat Glaciers 1. § 12, 88 A tine 
set across the fissured portion [of the ice]. ¥ 

b. at any angle with; sideways or obliquely 
against. Zo come across: to come upon or meet 
obliquely, indirectly, or unintentionally. 

21626 Bacon (T.) The harp hath the concave not along the 
strings, but across the strings. 1747 CoLtins The Passions 
(1830) 61 When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, Her 
bow across her shoulder flung. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 
i. ii, 211 Across our gracious lady’s bed A blast hath come as 
from the grave. 1860 Dickens Uncom. Trav. vii.(1866) 49/2 
A wind very like the March east wind of England, blew across 
me. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 191 We come across 
more than one incidental mention of those wars. Zod, I ran 
across him in the City yesterday, 

2. Motion: From side to side of; quite through, 
over, in any direction except lengthwise. Across the 
country: straight through between two points, 
without regard to the regular roads ; not along the 
regular roads. 

r5gr Suaxs. 1 //en, V7, 1v. 1.114, I charge thee waft me 
carly crosse the Channell. 1611 — Jt. 7. wv. iv.15 When 
my good Falcon made her flight a-crosse Thy Fathers 
ground. 1728 THomson Sfrzxzg 439 You, now retiring, fol- 
lowing now Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 275 Pushing iv’ry balls Across a velvet 
level. 1832 Tennyson A@il/er’s Dau. 32 After dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
I. 573 He was directed to hasten thither across the country. 
1866 Gro. Eviot Felix Holt x\vi. 402 A sort of gleam seemed 
to shoot across his face. 1866 J. Martineau &ss. I. 372 A 
footman will run your errand across the town. 1876 G.O. 
Trevetyan Life & Lett. Macaulay 1.1. 16 All its associ- 
ations and its traditions swept at once across his memory. 
1879 Tennyson Lover's 7. 9 Permit me, friend, I prythee To 
pass my hand across my brows. 

3. Position: On the other side of, beyond, over. 

€1750 Jacobite Toast, ‘The King across the water!’ 1855 
Tennyson Daisy 92 To lands of summer across thesea. Mod, 
The great republic across the Atlantic. 


+ Acrossed (akrp'st), pf/. a. Obs. rare—'. [Ap- 
parently a blending of Across and CRossED. See 
Across A 1.] Crosswise, crossed. 

1548 W. Tuomas /¢. Graz. (1567) Raccosciare, to sit vpon 
the legges acrossed, as the taylours vse to doe. 

Acrostic (akrpstik), sd. and a.; also 6-8 acros- 
tick(e, 7 achrostiche, acrostique, 7-8 acrostich. 
[ad. L. acrostichis, a. Gr. dxepootixis, f. axpo- (see 
AcRO-) + ar{xos a row, order, line of verse. Occurs 
in the L. form as late as 1642. The etymological 
spelling is acrostich, asin distich. Cf. Fr. acrostiche.} 

A. sé. 

1. A short poem (or other composition) in which 
the initial letters of the lines, taken in order, spell 
a word, phrase, or sentence. Sometimes the last or 
middle letters of the lines, or all of them, are 
similarly arranged to spell words, etc., whence a dis- 
tinction of sézg/e, double, or triple acrostics. See 
also TELESTICH. 

1587 GotninG De Mornay xxxii. 508 Cicero. . maketh men- 
tion of Sybil’s Acrosticke, that is to say, of certeine verses of 
hirs whose first letters made the name of that king. 1605 
Campen Rem. (1637) 340 Our Poets have their knacks as 


young Schollers call them, as Ecchos, Achrostiches, Ser- 
pentine verses. 1642 Montacu Acts & fon. 220 The whole 
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Poeme, or Passage of that Acrostichis, is a Description of 
the generale Judgement. 1656 Cowney Of Wit vi. Wks. 
1686, 2 In which who finds out Wit, the same may see In 
An’grams and Acrostiques, Poetry. 1711 Appison Sfectator 
No. 60 #4 Besides these there are compound Acrosticks, 
where the principal Letters stand two or three deep. 1 
A. CampBeELt Le.xviphanes (1774) 98 Rhyme is fit for nothing 
but madrigals, epigramsand acrosticks, 1841 Sratoine /taly 
II. 25 Publius Optatianus Porphyrius composed, in.326, a 
poem, still extant, papraise of Constantine, the lines of which 
are acrostics. 1844 Lincarp //?st, A.-S. CA. ti. (1858) IT. 145 
Acrostics were also admired, both single and double. : 

2. A Hebrew poem in which the consecutive 
lines or verses begin with the successive letters 
of the alphabet ; an ABECEDARIAN poem. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Some pretend to find 
Acrostics in the psalms, particularly in those called Abcdarian 
psalms, 1868 CHampers Eucycl. 1.33 It was customary at 
one time to compose verses on sacred subjects after the 
fashion of these Hebrew acrostics, the successive verses or 
lines beginning with the letters of the alphabet in their order. 

+3. The beginning or end of a verse. Ods. 

1614 SELDEN 7itles of Honor (1614) 12 That Acrostich.. 
Kpnres act Yevorat, 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sxfp. s.v., Tho’ 
an Acrostic properly signifies the beginning of a verse, yet it 
is sometimes also used for the end or close of it; as by the 
author of the constitutions, when he orders one to sing the 
hymns of David, and the people to sing after him the Acros- 
tics or ends of the verses . . This was called singing Acrostics, 
Acrostichia, which is a species of psalmody usual in the 
antient church, f . 

B. adj. Pertaining to or characterized by acrostics 
(in senses A 1, 2). 

1683 Drvven Macflecknoe 206 Leave writing plays, and 
choose for thy command, Some peaceful province in Acrostic 
land. 1669 Gate Crt. of Gentiles 1.1. xii. 78 That the Pheni- 
cian order [of Letters]... was most ancient, appeares by the 
Acrostic verses of David. 1868 Cuambers Excycé. 1.33 The 
Acrostic poetry of the Hebrews. ae : 

Acrostic (akrp'stik), 2.2 [A factitious formation 

from Across, or ACROSSED (=acrost).] Crossed, 
folded across ; moving crosswise, erratic, zig-zag. 
. 1602 MipoLeton Fam. of Love wv. iv. Wks. Il. 179 What 
melancholy sir, with acrostic arms, now comes? 1797 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXIII. 566 The capricious skips 
of an acrostic itinerary. . 

Acrostichal, -cal (akrpstikal), a. rare—°. [f. 
Acrostic a.} +-aLl.] Of or pertaining to acrostics. 
(In mod. Dicts.) 

Acrostichally, -cally (akrpstikali), av. [f. 
prec. + -L¥2.] After the manner of an acrostic. 

1865 E. B. Tytor Early Hist. Alan, v. 103 Letters may be 
named . . acrostically, by names chosen because they begin 
with the right letters, : 

Acrostichic (zkrostikik), a. [f. Gr.axpoortx-is 
Acrosric +-1c.] Of or pertaining to acrostics. 

_ 1880 R. N. Cust Ling. Ess. 353 In assigning these names 
the Acrostichic principle was followed inversely. 

Acrostichoid (akrp'stikoid),a. Bor. [f. Acros- 
TIC(H +-OID.] Resembling the commencement of 
lines of poetry; an epithet of the genus of ferns 
Acrostichum, N.O. Polypodiaceac, so called from the 
peculiar distribution of the sori on the back of 
the fronds. 

1882 T. More in Gardeners Chron. No. 438 XVII. 672 The 
decurrent base, with light brown spore-cases, forming the 
usual universal acrostichoid fructification. 

Acrosticism (ikr'stisiz’m). [f. Acrostic + 
-1SM, more correctly acrostichism.] The method of 
acrostics ; acrostichal arrangement or character. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Gr. Chr. Poets 73 There is an ear- 
nestness in the poem, acrostic as it is,—a leaning to beauty's 
side,—which is above the acrosticism. 

Acrotch, variant of AccroacH v. Obs. to grasp. 

Acroteleutic (e:krotiliztik). [f Gr. dxpore- 
Aevr-ov the fag-end, hence the burden or chorus (f. 
dxpos extreme+reAeur-7 end)+-I1c.] ‘Among Eccle- 
siastical writers, the end of a verse or psalm, or 
something added thereto to be sung by the people.’ 


Chambers Cyc/. Suppl. 

1753 CHampers Cycd. Supp. s.v., The Gloria Patri is by 
some writers called the Acrotedeutic to the psalms; because 
always used to be repeated by the people at the end of each. 


Acroter (4krd«tar). Also acrotere. [a. Fr. 
acrotéere, ad. L. acroterium, ad. Gr. dxpwrnpioy a 
summit or extremity, f. d«pos extreme, endmost, 
highest. The L. form acroterium (z:kro,tioridm) 
and Gr, acroterion are more commonly used.] 

L. Arch. In f/. acroteria or acroters, prop. ‘The 
pedestals, often without bases, placed on the centre 
and sides of pediments for the reception of figures.’ 
Gwilt. Sometimes applied less correctly to the 
statues on these pedestals. 

1706 Puitwirs, Acroteres, in Architecture, Pedestals upon 
the Corners and Middle of a Pedement to support Statues. 
1708 View of Lond. 1. 95/2 Over each Column, upon Acroters, 
isa Lamp. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Acroteria or Acroters in 


Architecture. 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 292 The 
acroteria of tombs were coloured blue and green. 


+ 2. ‘The pinnacles or other ornaments standing in 
ranges on the horizontal coping or parapets of a 
building.’ Gwilt. In this sense the pl. acroferia is 
found as a collective singular. Oés. 

1678 Puittirs, Acroteria, in Architecture are those sharp 
and my, Battlements or Pinnacles, that stand in ranges, 
with Rails and Balasters upon flat Buildings. 1720 Stow 
London (ed. Strype) m1, viii. (1754) I. 650/1 At the west end is 
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an Acroteria of the figures of the Apostles each about eleven 
feet high. 1759 Martin Nat. //ist. 1. 295 The Cornish, on 
which is a kind of Acroteria, enriched with Roses. 

+3. Afed. The extremities of the body, as the hands, 
feet, and head. Ods. 

1706 Puntiirs, Acroteria, the utmost parts ofa Man's Body, 
as his Vingers-ends, 1753 CuambBurs Cycd. Supp., Vhe Acro- 
teria growing cold in acute distempers, is held a prognostic 
of death. ‘ 

Acroterial (:kroti-rial), @. [f. L.acroter?-um 
+Atl.] Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
an acroterium. 

1708 View of Lond. \. 96/2 The Acroterial Pinnacles are 
of the Gothic order. 1833 Pex. Cycl. 1, 100 The bases or 
pedestals on which the acroterial ornaments are placed. 

+ Acrote‘riasm. Ods. [ad. Gr. dxpwrnpiacpa 
mutilation f.dapwrnpiace tocut off the extremities. ] 
Amputation of the extremities ; ‘The act of cutting 
off the extreme parts of the body, when putrefied, 
by a saw.’ Chambers, Cycl. Suppl. 1753. 

In Battery 1731, Asu 1775. : 

Acroterion, acroterium, see ACRoTER. 

Acrotic (akrptik), 2. Path. [improp. f. dxpér-ns 
an extreme +-Ic.] Of diseases: Pertaining to the 
surface or outside. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. | é 

Acrotism (2krtiz’m). Aled. [mod. f. Gr. a4 
priv. + «pér-os sound of striking +-18.] Lack of 
pulsation. 

1853 Mayne E-xf. Lex. : 

Acrotomous (xkrp'témas), a. Alin. [f. Gr. 
dxpérop-os haying the top cut off+-ous.] ‘Having 
a cleavage parallel with the base.’ Dana. 

+ A-cry, adv. or phrase. [A prep.i+Cry.] In 
a cry, crying. 

1593 Nasur 4 Lett, Confut. 80 He brides it and simpers it 
out a crie, No forsooth God dild you. 

Acryl (zkril). Chem. [f. Acr(oLErn + -yL(E= 
Gr. vAn substance, stuff.] The hypothetical oxidized 
radical of the allyl series, C;H,O, formed from allyl 
by the substitution of an atom of oxygen for two of 
hydrogen; a constituent of acrolein and acrylic acid. 

Acrylate (z:krileit). Chem. [f. AckyL +-aTE.] 
A salt of acrylic acid (which is hydrogen acrylate). 

1873 Witiiamson Chew. § 302 By its [acrolein’s] oxidation, 
hydric acrylate is formed. 

Acrylic (&krilik), a. Chem. [f. Acryt +-1c.] 
Of or containing the radical acryl ; as the acrylic 
series of compounds. Acrylic acid, C,H,O.OH, 
formed by the oxidation of acrolein. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chent, xxxvi. 389 Acrylic acid is the 
first term of a series of monobasic acids, [which] differ from 
the series of fatty acids in containing two atoms of hydrogen 
less, 1877 Fownes AZan. Chem. 11.304 Of the acids of the 
first group, called normal acrylic acids, some occur mostly as 
glycerides in vegetable and animal organisms. . 

Acse, acsi-en, early forms of Ask. 

Act (ekt). [orig. a. Fr. acte, but in some of the 
senses referring directly to L. actus a doing, and 
actum a thing done (pl. acfa).] 

1. A thing done; a deed, a performance (of an in- 
telligent being). 

1384 Cuaucer /. of Fame 347 And al youre actes red 
and songe (A/S. Bod?, actys]. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim. Afon. (1714) 99 Thay have no Hertys to do so terry- 
ble an Acte. 1535 CoverRDALE Ps, lix. 12 Thorow God we 
shal do greate actes, for it is he that shal treade downe oure 
enemies. 1584 PoweL Léoyd’s Cambria 99 The prowesse 
and worthie Actes of the ancient Brytaines. 1611 Biste 
Transl, Pref, As worthy an acte as euer he did. 1678 
Butter Hudibras 1.i.925 An act and deed that makes one 
heart Become another's Counter-part. 1807 Crasse Par. 
Reg. u1. 74 And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 
1832 J. Austin Lect. Furispr. xviii. (1879) I. 427 The only 
objects which can be called acts are the consequences of 
volitions .. The involuntary movements which are the con- 
sequences of certain diseases are not acts, 

b. A thing done as the result, practical outcome, 
or external manifestation of any state, and, whence 
the state may be inferred. 

1751 JortiN Serwt. (2771) I. ii, 27 God required of him this 
act of obedience. 1768 Blackstone Comm, 11.477 This hath 
been declared by the legislature to be an act of bankruptcy, 
upon which a commission may be sued out. J/od. It would 
be the act of a madman. : 

+2. A state of accomplished fact or reality, as 
distinguished from subjective existence, intention, 
possibility, etc. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. 1. (1495) 78 The noblest 
thynges of shappes of kynde and of crafte that be hydde 
comyth forth in acte and in dede. 1595 SHaks. Yo/t7 1. iii. 
135 If I in act, consent, or sinne of thought Be guiltie. 1662 
More Avtid. agst. Ath, Ep, Ded, (1712)2 Plato, if he were 
alive again, might find his timorous supposition brought into 
absolute Act. 1677 Hate Print. Orig. Alan. 109 They are 
only in possibility, and not in act. 

+3. ?Activity, active principle. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. xxiv. (1495) 74 The soule 
is acte and perfeccion of the body. 1652 J. BurRoUGHES 
Exp. Hosea v. 92 Grace is called the Divine nature, and 
God (we know) is a pure act, and it is called the life of God. 
1694 LestRANGE Fadles clxv.(1714) 179 Nothing can be more 
contrary to God Himself, who is a Pure Act, then the Sleep- 
ing and Drowsing away of our Life and Reason. 1730 
Beveriwpce Priv. Thoughts 1.18 But my Reason tells me, | 
God is a pure Act, and therefore How can He suffer any 
Punishments. 


ACT. 


4. The process of doing; acting, action, opera- 
tion. (L. actus.) arch. exc. in Act of God: action of 
uncontrollable natural forces in causing an accident, 
as the burning of a ship by lightning. 

3494 Fasyan vu. 579 The acte of Frenshmen standynge 
moche in ouer rydynge of theyr aduersaryes by force of 
speremen. 1594 Drayton /dew 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act 
avery sot. 1635 J. Swan Spec. ALund? v. § 2.(1643) 130 Nhe 
Materiall cause lof the rainbow] is not water in act. 1732 
Pore £ss. on Alan ii. 105 Vhe rising tempest puts in act the 
soul. 1784 Cowrer Zask vi. 340 To give such act and 
utt'rance as they may To extasy too big to be suppress’d. 
1850 Mrs. Brownine /’oems 11. 193 And hear the flow of 
souls in act and speech. 1882 Charter-party: The Act of 
God, the Queen’s Enemies, Fire, and all and every other 
Dangers and Accidents of the Seas . , always excepted. 

b. /n the act: in the process, in the very doing; 
in the interval, however momentary, between the 
inception and completion of the deed; on the point 


of. (L. 2 actu.) 

1596 Suaks. Aferch. Ven. 1. iii, 84 When the worke of genera- 
tion was Betweene these woolly breeders in the act. 1611 
31BLE Yoh viii. 4 This woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. 1678 Butter Audtbras in. i. 666 And off the loud 
oaths go, but, while They're in the very act, recoil. ¢1746 
J. Hervey Afedit. & Contempd. (1818) 220 It is in the very 
act to fly. 1826 Soutury Vind. Eccl. Anel. 86 He was in 
the very act of death. 1874 BouTELL Arms §& Armour v. 
78 When armour was in the act of ceasing to be worn. 

5, Something transacted in council, or in a 
deliberative assembly; hence, a decree passed by a 
legislative body, a court of justice, ete. (L. activ, 
pl. acta.) 

1458 in Dom. Archit. V1. 43 This was preved acte also in 
the perlement. 1535 CoveRDALE Josh. xxiv. 26 Iosua wrote 
this acte in the boke of the lawe of God. 1593 Suaks. 3 //ev. 
VI, u. ii. 91 You.. Haue caus’d him by new act of Parlia- 
ment, To blot out me, and put his owne Sonne in, 1640-1 
Kirkcudbright War-Com, Alin, Bk. (1855) 98 All fugitives 
must be apprehendit and punished conforme to the actes. 
1693 Mem, Count Teckely u.91 The Male-contents demanded 
A at Act of Indempnity. a@1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 83 Before this proclamation passed into 
an irrevocable act. 1795 Sewex tr. f/est. Quakers U1. vit. 66 
They asked him if he knew not of an act against meetings. 
1839 Keicntiey /7ist. Zug. 1. 373 An act of attainder was 
passed against York, Salisbury, thee wives and children. 

6. A record of transactions or decrees ; any instru- 
ment in writing to verify facts. (L. actune, pl. acta.) 

1535 CoVvERDALE /:zra vi. 2 A boke, & in it was there an acte 
wrytten after this maner. 1663 Butter //udiéras 1.1. 143 
He could reduce all things to Acts. 1704 NEtson Festit'. § 
Feasts (1739) 7 Inthe Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius 
we find. 1726 AYLiIFFE Parergon 27 Judicial Acts are said 
to be all those Writings, and matters which relate to Judicial 
Proceedings, and are sped in open Court at the Instance of 
one of the Parties Litigant; and, being reduced into wnting 
by a Publick Notary..are recorded by the Authority of the 
yaeee 1789 Constit. U.S. iv. § 1 Full faith and credit shall 

given in each state to the public acts, records and judicial 
proceedings of every other state. 1821 Byron Af. Fadlicro 
1. i. (1868) 315 The ducal table cover’d o’er With . . petitions, 
Despatches, judgements, acts, reprieves, reports. 

b. dets (of the Apostles), name of one of the 
books of the N. Test. 

1539 TonstaLe Serm. on Palme sonduaye (1823) 55 It ap- 
pereth playnlyinthe x. oftheactes. 1549 CoveRDALE Eras. 
Paraphr, Rom. Argt., As Luke in the xxi chapiter of thactes 
reherseth. 1833 Cruse tr. Eusedius, Eccl. Hist. 1.x. §9 Itis 
also recorded in the book of Acts. 

7. A ‘ performance’ of part of a play; ezce, One 
of the main divisions of a dramatic work, in which 
a definite part of the whole action is completed. 


Also often fig. (L. actus.) 

1613 Suaks. Hen. V///, Epil. 3 Some come to take their 
ease, And sleepe anactortwo. ¢ 1615 FLetcHER Alad Lover 
1.21 Away then: our Act's ended. 1751 Jounson Aamébler 
No. 156 » 8 An act is only the representation of such a part 
of the business of the play as proceeds in an unbroken tenor, 
or without any intermediate pause. 1769 Junius Lett. xxiii. 
112 Can age itself forget that you are now in the last act of 
life? 1858 De Quincey Grk. Trag. in Wks. IX. 64 The very 
meaning of an act is, that in the intervals, the suspension of 
the acts, any possible time may elapse, and any possible action 
goon. 1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. II. x. 507 We are ap- 
proaching the close of the first act of our great drama. — 

8. In the Universities, a thesis publicly maintained 
by a candidate for a degree, or to show a student’s 


proficiency. 

At Oxford, the Act took place early in July. The graduates 
kept Acts, or discussed theses, on Saturday and Monday; on 
the intervening Act Sunday, two of the new Doctors of Di- 
vinity preached Act Sersnons before the University. The Act 
was last held after long interruption in 1733; in 1856the name, 
with all that related to the ceremony, was removed from the 
Statute-book, and only survives in the appellation Act Term 
sometimes given to Trinity Term. At Cambridge, the name 
is still given to the thesis and accompanying examination 
required for the obtainment of the doctor's degree in Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. , ; 

1641 Lv. Brooke Disc. Nat. Episc. u. vii. 118 They desire 
they may have leave (as Probationers) to exercise, or keepe 
Acts, before the Church; ‘till the Church shall approve of 
them. 1654 Gataker Desc. Afol. 42 At the time.. were 
divers created Doctors without attendance to keep Acts. 1691 
Woop Ath. O.con. 11. 182 Upon Act Sunday the same year 
he preached the University Sermon at S. Marie 1695 
Kennett /aroch, Antiq. 11. 58 This method was first re- 
flected on by Mr. Peter Heylin, in an Act sermon at St. 
Mary's in Oxon, July 11, 1630. 1713 Guardian No. 72 (2756) 
I. 320 This paper is written with a design to make my journey 
to Oxford agreeable to me, where I design to be at the Pub- 
lick Act. 1733 Berxecey in Fraser's 24 vi. 207 The ap- 
proaching Act at Oxford is much spoken of. 1877 Cazb. 


ACT. 


Univ. Calend, 51 The Degree of Bachelor in Divinity, for 
which the requisite Exercises are, one Act, and an English 
Sermon, The Act is required to be kept in the following 
manner:.. The Candidate shall read a thesis composed in 
Latin by himself on some subject approved by the Professor; 
the Professor or graduate presiding, shall bring forward 
arguments or objections in English for the Candidate to 
answer, etc. 

+9. An auto da fé, or act of faith; a huming of 
heretics. Ods. 

1709 StRYPE Annals of Ref, xx. 228 1n this act also were 
burnt the bones and picture of D, Agidio. 


Act (ekt), v. [f L. act- ppl. stem of ag-ée to 
drive, carry on, do. Prohably influenced in its 
development hy Act sé. More than a century inter- 
vened between the use of the word hy the Sc. poet 
Henryson, and its first appearance in Eng.] 

+1. ¢razs. To put in motion, move to action, 


impel ; to actuate, influence, animate. Ods. 

x60z2 Warner 4/6. Exg. xut xxvii. 316 Thy Senses fiue 
that acte thy life; thy Speache, whereby to many Thou doest 
communicate thy selfe, saue God disclameth any, x605 
TiMME Quersitanus ii, 8 All spirit .. in the world is acted & 
gouerned by the spirit. 1642 Rocers Naaman 453 There 
was a different principle that acted them. 1649 H. GuTury 
‘Mem. (1702) 54 The People of Scotland are much acted by 
their Ministers Doctrine. 1675 Barctay AZol. Quakers nu. 
§ 1. 19 They are not acted norled by God’s Spirit. 1677 GaLE 
Crt. of Gentiles \1. 1v.235 Al his companions, who are acted 
by the same atheistic principes. 1691 Petty Pol. A7vith. iii. 54 
Ships, and Guns do not fight of themselves, but Men who 
act and manage them. 1712 Appison Sfec. No. 287 P1 If I 
shall be told that I am acted by prejudice, I am sure it is an 
honest prejudice. 1732 Pore Ess. 02 fan ii. 59 Self-love, 
the spring of motion, acts the soul. 1748 RicHarpson C/ar- 
zssa (1811) III.309 Mrs. Howe was acted by the springs I 
set at work. 

+2. To hring into action, hring ahout, produce, 
perform, work, make, do (a thing or process). Ods. 

1594 GREENE O77. Furioso17 Thus did I act as many brave 
attempts. 1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. xliv. (1632) 414 
Dunstan .. who not onely did refuse to act his Coronation. 
1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. u. viii. (1739) 52 Whereby they 
did get power to act other enormities mentioned in the Charge. 
1660 T. Stan_ey Hist. Philos. (1701) 82/2, I do most act the 
business of the Commonwealth, if I practise it only. 1726 
De For Hist. Devil 1. xi. (1840) 172 Had Satan been able to 
have acted anything byforce. 1791 T. Paine Rights of Man 
(ed. 43144 Measures which at other times it would censure, it 
now approves, and acts persuasion upon itself to suffocate its 
judgment. c 

3. To carry out in action, work out, perform (a 
project, command, purpose). a7ch. 

1610 SHAKS, Tez. 1. li. 273 To act her earthy, and abhord 
commands. 1659 ReyNotps in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 
302 Our enemies.. take an advantage of a parliament sitting 
to act all their plots. 1693 Aen: Count Teckely Pref. 11, A 
formed Design, intended to be acted in one Place after 
another, throughout Europe. 1718 Pore //iad 1. 426 The 
unwilling heralds act theirlord’scommands. a@x84z TENNy- 
son Gnone 146 To live by law, Acting the law we live by 
without fear. 

4. To carry out or represent in mimic action (an 
ideal, incident, or story); to perform (a play). 
Hence jig. in a had sense: To simulate, counterfeits 

1594 M. Drayton in Shaks. Cent. of Praise 13 Acting her 
passions on our stately stage. 1601 Refurne fr. Parnass., 
Jbid. 48 Let me see you act a little of it. 1602 SHaks, Hav. 
i. ii. 455 It was neuer acted: or if it was, not aboue once, for 
the Play I remember pleas’d not the Million. 1812 J. & H. 
Smitu Rezec. Addr. v. (1873) 40 It is built to act English 
plays in. 1823 Lams £éia Ser. 1. xx. (1865) 149 A present 
sense of the blessing, which can be but feebly acted by the 
rich, 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. Il. 474 Sunderland acted 
calumniated virtue to perfection. 1858 Dickens Left. (1880) 
IL. 43 It is extremely well acted by all concerned. 

5. With various complemental phrases. 

1611 W. Gopparp Sat. Dial. Eb, Oh, her that well cann 
acte-out such sweete partes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psezd. 
Ep. 1. vi. 23 To act the Fable into a reality. 1659 SouTH 
Serm, Matt. x. 33 1. 83 It has been still preached up, but 
acted down. 1715 Burnet Hist. Own Time 11. 237 Lord 
Tweedale saw, that.. he would act over his former extrava- 
gances. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 36 This would be to 
act over again the scene of the criminals condemned to the 
gallies, 1840 CARLYLE /Jerces vi. (2858) 354 To speak-out, to 
act-out what Nature has laid in him. 


6. To act a part, or the part of: orig. To sustain 
the part of one of the characters in a play, hence to 


simulate. fg. To fulfil the character or duties of. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd. 10. iv. 26 That part, thou (Pisanio) must 
acte forme. 1684 T. Burnet 7/eo. Earth 185 Our life now 
is so short.. by that time we begin to understand our selves 
a little, and to know where we are, and how to act our part, 
we must leave the stage, and give place to others. 1769 
Funius Lett. xxxv.167 You have still an honourable part to 
act. 1794 Patey /vid, 11, ix.(1817) 211 Those who had acted 
and were acting the chief parts in the transaction. 1876 
FREEMAN Vor. Cong. III. xiL 121 He acted something like 
the part of a deserter. 

7. To act (anyone): To personate, assume the 
character of, to play; orig. on the stage; fig. in 
real life ; dza/. it passes into the sense of mimick- 
ing, mocking. 

1651 Hogpses Leviathan 1. xvi. 80 He that acteth another, 
is Said to beare his Person, or act in his name. 1670 CoTron 
Espernon 1. 1x. 470 Why should I take that ill from you, 
which I suffer from Marais, who every day acts me in 
your presence? This Marais was..a Buffoon, that had a 
marvellous faculty of imitation. 1727 Swirt To Vug. Lady 
Wks. 1755 [1.11.41 A wise man..soon grows weary of acting 
the lover and treating his wife like a mistress. 1742 Younc 
Night Th. 1v. 556 She gives the soul a sou! that acts a god. 
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1796 Gov. Morris Sparks’ Life & Writ. (1832) III. 98 It is 
to act, not to be, the monarch, and he suits better the theatre 
than the throne. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sermz. xxvi. (ed. 
3) I. 390 What was it but to act the child, to ask how many 
times a fellow-Christian should offend against us. 

8. intr. (ohject suppressed), To perform on 
the stage. 

1598 J. Marston in Shaks. Cent. of Praise 27 Say who acts 
best? Drusus or Roscio? 1611 Coryat Criedities 247, | saw 
women acte, a thing that I neuer saw before, though I haue 
heard that it hath beene sometimes used in London. @ 1625 
FLETCHER Jfad Loveru.1i.8 Plague act yee, I’le act no more. 
1718 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. I. xxi. 64 No women are 
suffered to act on the stage. 

9. To perform on the stage of existence ; to per- 
form actions, to do things, in the widest sense. 
a. With special reference to the reality of the 
doing, as opposed to thik, speak, etc. b. With 
reference to the manner or mode of action, and 
hence=hehave, comport, or demean oneself. 

1684 Scauderbeg Rediv. vi. 133 The Emperour obliged 
himself to Act withan Army of Sixty Thousand Men against 
the Turks. 1742 Younc Night Th.u.92 Who does the best 
his circumstance allows Does well, acts nobly; angels could 
no more, 1751 JoRTIN Serv. (1771) VII.i.13 Who beleeve in 
Christ, with a resolution to act suitably to this persuasion. 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1.14 We begin to think 
and to act from reason and from nature alone. 31833 Ht. 
Martineau Loon & Lug. 1.iv.54, I never could act for my- 
self in my life. 31846 Sir R. PEEL SP. on resigning 28 June, 
Acting.. from pure and disinterested motives. 1865 Mitt 
Repr. Gov. 8/2 It is what men ,think, that determines how 
they act. 1876 Freeman Worm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 145 In over- 
coming the hostility of the West, William acted as he always 
did act. 

e. To do the duties of an office temporarily, with- 
out heing the regular officer; to act for, or in the 
ahsence of another. To act as: To perform in the 
character of, to do the work of, to serve as. (Also 
of things.) 

1804 [See under Actine véd. sb. 5.) 1849 Macauray “ist. 
Exg. 1.490 He had no scruple about acting as chaplain. 3857 
LivincsTonE 7rav, vi.114 A person who acted as interpreter. 
1879 G. C. Harran Eyesight ii, 25 They [the eye-lashes] are 
delicately sensitive to the slightest touch, and act as feelers 
to warn the eye of the approach of any small object. Zod. 
Is any one empowered to act in the manager’s absence? Iam 
here to act for my brother; to act in behalf of the children. 

d. To act ov, upon: To regulate one’s conduct 
according to. 

1847 TENNyson Princess . 211 If more there be, If more 
and acted on, what follows? .3fod. I wish the maxim were 
more generally acted upon in all cases. 

e. To act “pf to: To come up in practice to an 
assumed standard, to fulfil or carry out in practice. 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 149 As long as you shall act up 
to your Engagements. 1829 Lanpor /#zag. Convers. (1842) 
II. 99 Your lordship acts up to your tenets. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 63 That..the members of the Church of Eng- 
land would act up to their principles, 

10. Of things: To put forth energy, produce 
effects, exert influence, fulfil functions. 

1751 JoHNSON Rambler No. 141 ? 2, Acombination of incon- 
siderable circumstances, acting when his imagination was 
unoccupied. 1812 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. LXIX. 384 
Rapid composition acts best. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxix. 
251 When several causes act at once. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 
63 A fall of snow thus acts like a mantle of fur thrown over 
the earth. Zod. The brake refused to act. 

b. To act oz: To exert influence on ; to influence, 
affect. (Here act 0 comes round nearly to the 
earliest transitive sense of act; see I.) 

1810 CoLERIDGE Fried (1865) 124 Reason to act on man 
must beimpersonated. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 437 
The clear liquor..is acted on bya rod of zinc. 1855 BREWSTER 
Life of Newton I. xii. 322 One sphere willact upon another 
witha force directly proportional to their quantities of matter. 
1855 Bain Sexses & Jutell. u. ii. § 2 (1864) 177 Gases do not 
act on the touch. 

Actable (e°ktab’lh, a. [f. Act v.+-aBLr.] 

1. Capable of heing acted (on the stage). 

1849 Eclec. Rev. XXVI. 212 If not actable, to what end 
theactingform? 188: M. Tuomas in Dram. Ref. Frul. Nov. 
216/2 He first learnt how to write a fairly actable comedy. 

2. Capahle of heing acted or carried out in 


practice. 

1878 Tennyson Harold 11. L 72 Is naked truth actable in 
true life? 

+ Actzon (&ktian), v. Obs. [f. Actwon, the 
mythological hunter turned into a stag hy Diana, 
witha play uponhishecoming ‘horned.’] To cuckold. 

1615 Nicnors Disc. Marriage xi. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 274 There are of opinion, that there is, in marriage, an 
inevitable destiny.. which is either to be actzoned, or not 
to be. 21658 Creveranp V7t, U-xoris x, And thou'lt Actz- 
on'd be. 


+A‘ctative. Obds. rare—'. [f. Act, hy form- 
assoc. with words like purgative, restorative, provo- 
cative, of which the hasis is not the Eng. purge, 
restore, provoke, hut L. purgdre, etc.; see -ATIVE.] 


,. A thing that animates or energizes. See AcT v. 1. 


1605 TimME QOuersitanus 1, xiii. 53 A_certaine red ocre.. 
an asswager of things and a right actative and a great miti- 
gator of all griefes and paines. 

Acted (x ktéd), p/7. a. [f Act v.+-Ep.] Carried 
outinaction; performed (esp.dramatically); feigned. 

1597 Daniet Civile Wares v.\xxiii. Envie had been unable 
to reprove His acted life unless shee did him wrong. 13648 
Mitton Tenure of Kings Wks. 1738 1. 322 All the acted zeal 
that for these many years hath fill’d their bellies. 1855 


ACTINIA. 


Tennyson 177/12 But ill for him who . . ever weaker grows 
thro’ acted crime. 1859 JepHson Arittany vii. 86 The acted 
drama cannot long survive among a reading people. 

Actinal (&ktai-nal, 2 ktinal), a. Zool. [f. Gr.dxris, 
dxtiv-a ray +-aL!.] Pertaining to that part or sur- 
face of a radiate animal which contains the mouth 
and surrounding organs, as the lower side of a star- 
fish ; a term introduced by L. Agassiz in connexion 
with his view that the hody of a Radiate animal is 
essentially a sphere, with the mouth or actinostome 
at one of the poles. 

1857 L. Acassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. N. Amer. 1V. 376 The 
so-called mouth is always placed at one of these poles, and 
from it radiate the most prominent organs, in consequence of 
which I have called this side of the body the oral or actinal 
area, and the opposite side the aboral or abactina] area. 
1872 Dana Corals i. 22 The upper extremity (of an actinia) 
is called the actinal end, since it bears the tentacles or rays. 

Actine ('ktin). [ad. Gr. dx7iv- ray.] (See quot.) 

1849 Sir J. Herscuer in Adm. Man. Sci. Eng. 295 The 
abstract unit of solar radiation to be adopted in the ultimate 
reduction of the actinometric observations is the actine. 

Acting (aktin), v4/. sd. [f Act v.+-1NG1,] 

1. The process of carrying out into action ; per- 
formance, execution. 

x60r Suaks. Fu, C.u.1.63 Betweene the acting of a dread- 
full thing, And the first motion. 1853 F. Rosertson Sevnz. 
Ser. 1. vill. 124 Let impression pass on at once to acting. 

2. The performance of deeds, doing, continued 
action, practice; in #7. doings, practices, proceedings, 
conduct. Usually with reference to the manner or 
character of what is done. 

1603-5 Sir J. Metvit J%e17.(1735) 267 So to direct my Act- 
ings as they might tend to his Glory. 1649 CRoMWELL in 
Southey’s Covzzon-Pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 128 It’s easie to 
object to the glorious actinges of God—if we look too much 
upon instruments. 1722 De For Hist. Plague(1754)10 Rather 
for a Direction to themselves to act by, than a History of 
my Actings. 1825 Lp. CocksurN Mem. own Tinze ili. 164 The 
past actings of Courts ought not to be merely stated, but 
criticised and appreciated. 1826 Scott Woodst, viii (1846) 88 
The great actings which are now on foot in these nations. 

3. The performing of plays or other fictitious 
scenes and incidents, playing, dramatic performance; 
feigning a character not one’s own, simulation. 

1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 80 The play not good, nor 
anything but the good actings of Betterton and his Wife and 
Harris. 1761 CHurcuitt Kosctad Poems 1763 I. 31 Whose 
Acting’s hard, affected, and constrain’d. 1779 SHERIDAN 
Critici.i. 450, I speak only with reference to the usual length 
of acting plays. 1856 FroupE Hist. Eng, I. 61 Acting was 
the especial amusement of the English, from the palace to 
the village green. . ag: 

b. Acting over: A re-enacting, repetition. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, Ep. 171 Making the creatures 
of one Element, but an acting over those of an other. 

4. The putting forth of energy or activity, working, 
operation. 

1647 Spricc Ang?, Rediv.1.i.2 This did but put nature 
upon more vigorous and industrious actings to defend itself. 
1754 Epwarps Freed. Will. §1,2 There is nothing else in 
the Actings of my Mind, that I am conscious of while I walk. 
1833 CHALMERS Constit. Maw iv (1835) 1.173 The actings and 
reactings that take place between man and man. 1846 H.E. 
ManninoG Serv. (1848) II. ii 30 The continual actings of the 
desires, lusts, imaginations, leave soils and stains. = 

5. Comb. acting-order, i.e. order for acting in a 
certain capacity. spec. A temporary appointment to 
a vacant position made hy one entitled to do so, 
but which may or may not he confirmed hy the 
superior authority. 

1804 Netson in Nicolas’s Despatches V1. 199, 1.. have ap- 
pointed Mr. Edward Flin, of the Victory, to act inthe Bittern 
..a copy of whose Acting-Order is also herewith transmitted 
.. I therefore hope their Lordships will confirm the appoint- 
ment. 3836 Marryat Alidship. Easy (1863) 213, I really think 
that an acting order would do more than the doctor can. 

Acting (a ktin), 7. a. [f. Act v.+-1NG?.] 

1. Performing (dramatically). 

2. Performing functions, putting forth activity. 

1597 DanieL Civile Wares yu. xxxiv, The acting spirits 
up and awake doe keepe. j ; 

3. Performing temporary or special duties; on 
temporary service. 

1797 NELson in Nicolas’s Despatches VII. 133 The Gunner 
of the Peterell not having joined, I shall put John Brady 
acting into the Peterel]l. a 

“| In senses 2 and 3 it is used esp. as a qualifying 
adj. to official titles, meaning either doing duty 
temporarily, as Acting-Captaix ; ordoingdutysolely, 
though nominally associated with another or others 
who take no practical share in the work, as Acting- 


Manager, -Secretary, -Trustees, -Executors, etc. 

1801 Netson in Nicolas’s Despatches IV. 287 Our friend 
Troubridge will tell you his opinion of the present Acting- 
Captain of the San Josef. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hil] & 
Valley ii. 19 He resolved..to be an acting partner. 

|| Actinia (&kti-nia). Zoo/.; pl.actinie, actinias. 
{mod. L. f. (by Linn.) Gr. de«riv- ray.] prop. A 
genus of Zoophytes helonging to the family Actin- 
zade; pop. extended to any animal of the family, 
whether of the genus Acfizéa or one of its con- 
geners; a Sea-Anemone, or animal of the Sea- 
Anemone group. 

1748 Sir J. Hitt Nat. Hist. 94 The body of the actinia is 


of a naturally cylindrick, but variable figure. 1767 Extis 
Actinia in Phil. Trans. LVI, 428 The Actinia, called by 


ACTINIC. 


old authors.. Urtica marina, from its supposed property of 
stinging, is now more properly called by some late English 
authors the Animal flower. 1850 Dana Geod. i, 10 The waters 
abound in.. asterias or star-fish, and the variously coloured 
actinias or sea-flowers. 1855 Kincstey Glencus (1878) 112 
Beautiful Actiniz filled the tiny caverns with living flowers. 

Actinic (&ktinik), a. [f. Gr. d«riv- ray +-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to actinism. 

1844 Sir J. Herscuer Bret. Assoc. Report 13 While the 
actinic influence is still fresh upon the face (i.e. as soon as it 
is removed from the light). 1845 Pex. Cyc/. 1. 167/2 A beam 
of solar light is made up of three distinct sets of rays—the 
luminous, the calorific, and the chemical or actinic rays. 
1859 Bentley's Q. Kev, No. 3, 157 The actinic force, or that of 
the violet end of the spectrum, quickens germination much 
more thanthe luminous. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds x. 246 
Besides light and heat, the stars eimit actinic rays. 1871 
H. Macmititan Trae Vine 124 We produce photographs by 
a power in the sunbeam called the chemical, or actinic 
power. 1874 Hartwic der. World vi. 68 ‘hese ultra violet, 
actinic, or Ritterian rays, as they have been named, after 
their discoyerer Ritter, oe 

Actiniform (Xktiniffim), a. [f. Gr. deriv. 
ray +-ForM.] Uaving a radiated form ; of the form 
of a sea-anemonc, as the coralline polypes. 

1843 OWEN Anat. /xv, Anim. 87 Many of the large actini- 
form polypes of the tropical seas combine with a structure 
which is essentially similar to our sea-anemonies, an internal 
calcareous axis or skeleton. 1855 Knicut Eng. Cyed. II. 
587 Madrepfora, Animals actiniform, rather short, with twelve 
simple tentacula. M 

Actinism (2'ktiniz’m). [f.Gr.d«riv-ray +-1sM.] 

+1. ‘The radiation of heat or light, or that 
branch of Philosophy whieh treats of it.’ Craig 
1847. Obs. 

2. That property or force in the sun’s rays by which 
chemical changes are produced, as in photography. 

1844 R. Hunt Srit. Assoc. Report 30 By a most careful 
prismatic analysis of the rays.. I have ascertained the rela- 
tive quantity of the active chemical principle (Actinism). 
1849 Linpiey Elem, Bot. 56 Mr. Hunt believes that the germ- 
ination of seeds in the spring .. is dependent upon the varia. 
tions in the amount of actinism—or chemical influence—of 
light and of heat in the solar beam. 1862 R. H. Patterson 
Ess, Hist. §; Art 13 The electro-positive and electro-negative 
rays, of which Heat and Actinism are the representatives. 

Actinium (&kti'nidm). Chem. [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. dxriv- ray + -IUM, as in sod? m, polasstum, etc.] 
A supposed chemical element, a metal discovered 
in 1881 in association with zine ; so called because 
of the action of light upon its salts. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 428 The existence of a new metallic 
element, actinium, in the zinc of commerce. /6zd. No. 620, 
470 On the New Metal Actinium, by J. L. Phipson. The 
sulphide of actinium is described as a pale yellow canary- 
coloured substance. 


- Actino-, a. Gr. dx«rivo- combining form of 


detis (gen. deriv-os) a ray, a beam, as in de«tivo- 
Bodos darting rays. Entering into numerous deriva- 
tives, chiefly connected (1) with AcTINISM, (2) with 
animals related to the AcTINIA. 
+Actino'bolism. és. [f Gr.d«rwoBda-os ray- 
darting (f. detivo- ray + BoAn throwing) + -IsM.] 

1681 ‘I’. Wittis Rem. Med. Wks. (Vocab.), Actinobolism, 
an irradiation of beams, or shooting forth of the spirits like 
beams of the sun. F 

A:ctino-che'mistry. [See Activo-.] The 
chemistry of actinism; that branch of chemistry, 
which treats of the chemical energies existing in the 
solar rays. 

1844 Sir J. Herscuer Brit, Assoc. Report 12, A contribu- 
tion to the newly created science of actino-chemistry. 1853 
R. Hunt Man. Photog. 116 Proceeding only to the more 
delicate processes when he has mastered the rudimentary 
details of the more simple forms of actino-chemistry. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 28 Actino-chemistry was a term first ap- 
plied by Sir John Herschel, and has been generally adopted. 

Actinograph (&ktindgraf). [f ActiIno-+ 
ypap-os writing. Cf. Gr, dxrivoypadia.}] An instru- 
ment, invented by Sir J. Hersehel in 1838, for re- 
cording the variations in the power of the solar rays. 

1840 Sir J. Herscner Phil. Trans.1. 46 Description of an 
Actinograph, or self-registering Photometer for meteorologi- 
cal purposes, 1853 R. Hunt A/an, Photog. 154 The instru- 
ment constructed by Sir John Herschel, which he has named 
an actinograph, not only registers the direct effect of solar 
chemical radiation, but also the amount of general actinic 
power in the visible hemisphere. 

Actinoid (aktinoid), a. [f. Actrno- + -e5-7s5 
-form.] Having the form of rays, radiated; said 
of a division of Zoophytes or Polypes, having the 
internal cavity divided by radiated partitions, as in 
the coral zoophytes. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. § 37, 43 Other actinoid polyps. 
1860 Actinolog. Brit. Introd. 22 The cia, in the Actinoid 
Zoophytes, are not confined to one organ or set of organs. 

Actinolite (&ktindloit). dAfx.; ineorrectly 
actynolite. [f. ActIno-ray+Aé@os stone.] A bright 
green variety of Homblende, occurring usually in 
fasciculated crystals. 

1833 Lyeit Elem, Geol. (1865) 592 Hornblende and Actino- 
lite may be united. 1835 Kirpy //adcts & /nst. Anim. 1. vi. 
193 Aetinolites, Pyrites, and other substances exhibit it [a 
tendency to radiation] in the former [the mineral kingdom]. 

1876 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Geol. v. 104 Asbestos or amian- 
thus .. may be regarded asa variety of actynolite. 

Actinolitic (&kti:nélitik), z. AZiz. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Of the nature of actinolite. 
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1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta, Rocks Class. 149 The diorite at 
Klansen contains actinolitic hornblende with oligoclase. 

Actinomere (#kti:ndinies), Zoo/, [f. Actino- 
+ pép-os part.] A portion of the surface of a radiated 
animal eut off by any two meridional lines reaching 
from polc to pole. Sce ACTINAL. 

1869 Nicnotson Zoo/.111 Eight meridional bands, or ‘cteno- 
phores,’ bearing the comb-like fringes, or characteristic organs 
of locomotion, traverse at definite intervals the interpolar 
region, which they divide into an equal number of lune-like 
lobes, termed the ‘actinomeres.’ 

Actinometer (z:kting:m/to1). [f. Acrino-+ 
Hérpov incasure.] An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of the sun’s heating rays; first in- 
vented by Sir John Herschel, and described in 
Idinb. Journal of Seience for 1825. 

1833 Sir J. Herscner Brit, Assoc. Report 379 Vhe actino- 
meter is an instrument.. for measuring at any instant the 
direct heating power of the solar rays. 1879 /’/otogy. in Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. M11. 326 The consequent progress of the 
printing may be most accurately determined by means of the 
actinometer. 1880 RApcLiFFE in Cortentp, Kev. Feb. 210 In 
interplanetary space, if the experiments with the actino- 
meter are to be trusted, the temperature is not less than 
256° Fahrenheit below the freezing point of fresh water. 

Actinometric (c:ktinome'trik), a. [f. ActINo- 
+ perpixds measuring.] Of or pertaining to the 
measurement of the intensity of the sun’s heat. 

1849 Sir J. HERSCHEL Adntralty Man. Sct. Eng. 295 The 
ultimate reduction of the actinometrie observations, 1881 
Eng. Much. 27 May 280/1 Some actinometric measurements 
Were made last autumn at different heights in the Alps, by 
M. Puiseux .. The activity of this [vegetation] at Montsouris 
was proved to be in direct proportion to the actinometric 
degree, | ; : 

Actinometrical (z:ktinometrikal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.}] = ACTINOMETRIC. 

1873 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics 345 The absorptive action 
which the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere exerts on the 
sun’s heat has been established by a series of actinometrical 
observations made by Sorel at Geneva. 

Actinometry (z:ktingmétri). [f. AcTino-+ 
-HeTpia measurement.] The measurement or cstim- 
ation of the radiation of heat from surfaces. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. § 367 We have in the land 
and sea-breezes a natural index to the actinometry of sea 
and land, which shows that the radiating forces of the two 
are very different. ; 

Actinomorphous (2‘ktinom¢1fos), a. Bor. [f. 
AcTINo-ray + popp-7 form + -ous. ] Ofradiated shape. 

1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 394 Actinomorphous, capable of 
bisection through two or more planes into similar halves, as 
is a regular flower. ; 

Actinophone (&ktindfoun). [f. Actino-+ 
-pwv-os sounding, vocal.} (See quot.) 

1881 A.G. Beir in Mature 12 May 44 We have decided to 
-. limit the word..actinophone., to apparatus for the pro- 
duction of sound.. by actinic rays. 

Actinophonic (Xkti:nofpnik), a. Uf prec. + 
-Ic, after Gr. -pavie-ds pertaining to voice.] Per- 
taining to sound produced by chemical action. 

1881 in Nature No. 622, 528 When exposed in dark to a 
copper plate gradually heated with an oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe, no sound is heard in the telephone till the plate is raised 
to a dull red; then it gradually increases in intensity. The 
author is disposed to consider the phenomenon photophonic 
rather than actinophonic. ; 

Actinophorous (zktingfores), a. [f. Gr. detivo- 
pédp-os (f.derivo-ray + -popos-bearing) + -ous.] Bear- 
ing straight projecting spines ; spiny. 

Actinostome (ktindéstoum). Zool. [f. Ac- 
TINO- +o7é#a mouth.] L. Agassiz’s name for the 
mouth of radiated animals, considered by him 
as essentially different from that of Vertebrates. 

1857 L. Acassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist, N. Amer. IV. 376. 
1880 Bett in Zool, Fral. Lin, Soc. XV. No. 82, 127 The 
actinostome has been pushed forwards and to the left. 

+ A'ctinote, 4/1. Ods. [f.Gr.dxrivar-dsrayed; 
f, derivo- ray.] A synonym of ACTINOLITE. 

1804 Edin. Kev. 111. 308 Some of the common and glassy 
strahlsteins correspond to actinote. 1852 T. Ross tr. Hune- 
boldt’s Traw. M1. xxiv. 434 Rock-crystals.. coloured by chlorite 
or blended with actinote. 

|| Actinozoa (x:ktino,zdwA), sd. ~/. Zool. [mod. 
L. f. Actino-+Gr. (@a pl. of (@ov animal] A 
class of Radiated animals, comprising part of the 
Ca:lenierata of Huxley, and of the Zoophytes of 
other naturalists, containing the sea-anemones and 
coral polypes. The sing. Ac/zi02007 Is rare. 

1872 NicHotson /’afvont. 85 Of the living groups of the 
Actinozoa, the Ctenophora and the Sea-anemones from their 
absence of hard parts, are unknown in a fossil condition. 
1878 M. Foster Physiol. 11. i. § 2,224 Why the gastric mem- 
brane of the bloodless actinozoon or hydrozoon does not digest 
itself. 

Actinozo‘al, z. Zoo/. [f. pree.+-aL.] Of or 
belonging to the Actinozoa. 

1872 Monogr. Gymnoblastic Hydroids 199 Used as an argu- 
ment for the actinozoal nature of the Crenophora. 

Action (x'kfon). Also 4-5 accion, -oun. [a. Fr. 
action ad. L. action-em a doing, performance, f. ac?- 
ppl. stem of ag-ére to do: see -I0N.] 

I. Generally. ; 

1. The process or condition of acting or doing 
(in the widest sense), the exertion of energy or 
influence ; working, agency, operation. 


' 


ACTION. 


a. Of persons. (Distinguished from fasston, from 
thought or contemplation, from speaking orwriling.) 

1393 Lancr. /”. 7. C.1t.94 And holde with hym and with 
hure * pat han trewe accion, 1413 Lyoc. /’ylgr. Sowle u, 1x. 
(1859) 57 ‘l’hyne was the action, and I peughe but abyl for to 
suffre. ¢1q425§ Wyntown Cron. vt. xix. 32 Ile gave up all 
hys actyown, 1586 Let. to Marl of Leycester 26 In case he 
failed in the action of her deliuery, 1597 SHAKs. 2 //ex. JV’, 
u. iv. 406 ‘The vndeserner niay sleepe, when the man of 
Action is call’'d on. 1600 — A. }*. “.1v. i. 141 Certainely a 
Womans thonght runs before her action. 1653 WALToN 
Angler i. 15 1s not yet resolved whether contemplation or 
Action be the chicfest thing. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect, ix. 
309 The hunian Soul is vitally united to the Body by a re- 
ciprocal commerce of Action and Passion. 1750 Jounson 
Rambler No. 184 P10 It is necessary to act, but impossible 
to know the consequences of action. 1754 KDwarns /'reed, 
Wrll u. § 4, 48 The exercise of his Activity is Action. 1756 
Burke Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1.19 Millions, who know no 
common principle of action. 1828 D.Stewart MV&s. V1. 121 
The word action is properly applicd to those exertions which 
are consequent on volition. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. ili § 5, 71 
What is an action? Not one thing, but a series of two things: 
the state of mind called a volition, followed by an cffcct. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jntell, 1.1. § 3(1864) 5 Volition is separated 
from Feeling, by superadding the characteristic of action, or 
the putting forth of energy to serve an end, 

b. Of things. (Distinguished from :vaction, repose.) 

Quantily of action, in Physics: The momentum of 
a body multiplied into the time. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Persone’s T, (Ellesmere) 82 In how manye 
maneres been the acciouns or werkynges of Penitence [4 ./7SS. 
accions of worchyng). 1775 Harris Philos. A rrangem, (1841) 

29 Another mode of action may be found in the following 
instances. A lamb acts upon the senses of a wolf—that sen- 
sation acts upon his appetite—that appetite acts upon his 
corporeal organs. By the action of these organs he runs, he 
seizes, and he devours the lamh. 1833 Brewster Na‘. Jagic 
xi. 293 To avoid all risk of two opposite actions arriving at 
the same instantat any partof the engine. 1842 Grovr Corv. 
Phys. Forces 77, Vf gold be immersed in hydrochloric acid, 
no chemical action takes place. 1869 PHituirs Vesuv. iv. 124 
The intervals of action and repose were irregular. 1869 
OuseELey Counterpoint xiv. 83 Until the additional parts re- 
commence their action, 1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 
1. §326 Taking it, however, as we find it, now universally 
used by writers on dynamics, we define the Actionofa Moving 
System as Reeportions! to the average kinetic energy, which 
the system has possessed during the time from any convenient 
epoch of reckoning, multiplied by the time. 

ce. / action: In a condition of activity, at work, 
in practical or effective operation. 

1652 M. Neepuam tr. Seddcn's Mare Cl. To Reader, The 
Republick maintein’s continually in action a great number 
of ships, gallies and galliots. 1714 Swirt State of Affairs 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 216 ‘Vhe bulk of those who are now most in 
action either at court, in parliament, or publick offices, were 
then boys at school. 1827 HaLttam Const. //15¢. iii. (1876) 1. 
354 Schemes.. were put in action against her life. 

d. Action of a verb, verbal action: The action ex- 
pressed by a verb; properly of verbs which asscrt 
acting, but conveniently extended to ¢he thing as- 
serted by a verb, whether action, state, or mcre 
existence, as I strike, I sland, 1 dive, L am. 

2. The cxertion of force by one body upon 


another ; influence. 

¢1360 Cuaucer A. &. C.20 Myn sinne and myn confusioun 
.. Han taken on me a grevousaccioun. 1692 Bexttsy Boyle 
Lect. iv. 134 He exposed them to the action of the Sun. 1748 
Hartey Oéserz. Man 1. i. § 1,15 Tne subtle Actions of the 
Small Particles of Bodiesovereachother. 1812 WoopHousE 
Astron. xv. 149 The action, or the attractive force, of the 
Sun and Moon, on such protuberance. 1822 FARADAY £xf. 
Res. xvi. 75 With similar acid the action on the pure stcel 
was hardly perceptible, 1846 Mitt Logic in. xxi. § 4 (1868) 
Il. 107 Implicitly obedient to the action of fixed causes. 
1853 Sover Pantropheon 117 Submit the whole to the action 
of a slow fire. 1860 TyNpDALL Glucters 1. § 2,17 Observed 
upon the rocks and mountains the action of ancient glaciers. 
1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 62 By submitting a block of ice to 
the action of a sunbeam. 7 

3. A thing done, a dced. Not always distinguished 
from Act, but usually viewed as occupying some 
time in doing, and in //. referred to habitual or 
ordinary deeds, the snm of whichconstitutes conduc. 

1600 Sir W. Corxwacuis in Shats. Cent. Praise 41 His 
lawes and actions. 1602 SHaks. //ani/. 1. i. 87 And enter- 
prizes of great pith and moment, With this regard their 
Currants turne away [v.7. awry], And loose the name of 
action. 1605 — A/ecd, 1. 11, 3 When our Actions do not, 
Our feares do make vs Traitors. 1611 Biste 1 Sami. it. 3 
The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions are 
weighed. 1690 Locke Hen. Underst. 1. iil. (1695) 16, 1 have 
always thought the Actions of Men the best Interpreters of 
their thoughts. 1769 Rowertson Charles V, V. ut. 252 The 
manner in which he justified this action was still niore 
offensive than the action itself. 1837 CarivLe Fr. Kev. (1872) 
II. uu. i. 86 An action, the product and expression of exerted 
force. 1859 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 289 Successional 
objects, or of which the parts are in succession, we call actions: 
consequently actions compose the proper object of poetry. 

4. The thing represented as donc in a drama; the 
event or series of events, real or imaginary, forming 
the subject of a fable, poem, or other composition. 

1712 Apnison Sec. No. 267 ? 2 This Action [of an Epic] 
should have three Qualifications in it. First, It should be 
but One Action. Secondly, It should be an entire Action; 
and, Thirdly, It should be a great Action. /érd. No. 273 
pr Having examined the Action of Paradise Lost, fet us in 
the next place consider the Actors. 1751 Cuampers Cych 
s.v., The action of the Iliad holds but forty-seven days. 

+5. p/. The transactions, acts, or records of 3 


court or deliberative body. (Fr.) O6s. rare. 
1612 Brerewooo Lang. §& Relig. xxi. 187 As we read in the 


ACTION. 


actions of that Councel. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. iii. 
(1636) 197 The 3 tome of the sixt action of the second Councell 
of Nice. 

6G. Mode of acting. a. Of persons: Gesture, 
oratorical management of the body and features 
in harmony with the subject described ; in Scz//. 
and Painting: Gesture or attitude as expressive of 
the sentiment or passion depicted. 

1579 Gosson Sch. of Abuse 68 Players action doeth answere 
to their partes. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch's Mor. 55 The 
phrase, utterance, and action of those that exercise to make 
speeches. 160z Suaxs. Havx/. un. ii. 19 Sute the Action to 
the Word, the Word to the Action. 1605 — J/acé. Vv. 1. 32 
It is an accustom’d action with her, to seeme thus washing 
her hands. 1948 J. Mason £locution 38 Under the Word 
Pronunciation the Antients comprehended Action as well 
as Elocution. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 90 78 In the pulpit 
little action can be proper. 1801 Strutr Sports § Past. u. 
i. 64 The representation of an archer with his bow in the 
action of shooting. 1850 MerivaLe ‘ist, Nom. Enip. liv. 
(1865) V1. 403 It was not the mere trick of action, or knack 
of speaking, that he was to acquire. 1856 PaTmore Angel 
in Ffo,.. ui. li, (1879) 162 She spoke this speech, and marked 
its sense By action. 

b. Of animals. esp. The trained management of 


the body or limbs by domesticated animals. 

1599 SHAKS. //en. V, u1.i.6 Imitate the action of the Tyger. 
1882 Daily News 30 May 3/1 The judges considered as a 
prime essential the action of the competing horses, and this 
of course would be action according to the behests of English 
park fashion. J/od, The roan has good knee-action, 

ce. The way in which an instrument acts; also 
concretely, the arrangement or mechanism by which 
this is effected. 

1845 Loud. Univ. Calend. Exam. Papers 219 Explain the 
action (1) ofthe siphon, (2)oftheair-pump. 1865 Dickens Our 
Mut, Fr.ii.(C. D. ed.) 4 The grand pianoforte with the new 
action, 188: GREENER Guz 195 This lever is secured in posi- 
tion by the screw and washer toa pivot passing through the 
lever, the said pivot being solid with the action. 

IT. Specifically. 

7. The taking of legal steps to establish a claim 

or obtain judicial remedy; legal process ; the right 
to raise such process. 7/0 take action: to institute 
legal proceedings ; hence gev. to take steps in regard 
to any matter, to act. Property i aclion, i. e. not 
in possession, but recoverable by legal process. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 
_ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox, 196 Whilk of vs is doun, & mad 
is recreant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. c1440 Gesta Kovt. 1. 
xxx1x. 129, 1 may have noone accione ayenst the. 1594 R. 
Parsons Next Succession Cont., Such as may have clayme 
or action to the crowne of England at this day. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 59 The King himselfe cannot grant his 
thing in Action, which is uncertain. 1660 T. STANLEY //is¢. 
Philos. (1701) 22/1 Liable to the action of every Man. 1768 
BLACKSTONE Comm. 11. 396 We will proceed next to take a 
short view of the nature of property in action, or such where 
a man hath not the occupation, but merely a bare right to 
occupy the thing in question; the possession whereof may 
however be recovered by a suit or action at law: from whence 
the thing so recoverable is called a thing, or chose, in action. 
1769 Funius Lett. Pref., A double remedy is open to them 
by action and indictment. 1809 Tomtins Law Dict. 1. D/e 
If one calls a merchant bankrupt, action lies, fod. He 
took prompt action to defend his rights. 


+b. Legal ground. Action ofbaitle =‘casus belli.’ Obs. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 374 The Paip.. 
decernit the Scottis to have just action of battal, in defence 
of thair liberteis, aganis King Edward. 

8. A legal process or suit. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/3 Doubtyng that the stryf ac- 
cions and pletynges of the poure shold come onely to the 
presence and knowlege of hys counceyllours. 1§23 Fitz- 
HERBERT Surveying 7 The lorde maye haue an actyon of 
Trespace agaynst any man. 1591 LAMBARDE A rcheiou (1635) 
99 In all other Actions personalls or realls, we have power 
to yeeld such ludgements as doe appertaine. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 f/en. {V,1.i1. 2 Mr, Fang, haue you entred the Action? 
1641 Termes de la Ley 6 Actions personals be such actions 
whereby a man claimeth debt, or other goods and chattels... 
for wrong done to his person. 1690 W. WALKER /diov. 
Axnglo-Lat.g Vle clap an action on your back. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Comm. {1. 393 While they thus continue my qualified 
or defeasible property... an action will lie against any man 
that detains them from me, or unlawfully destroys them. 
1794 S. Wictiams //ist. Vermont 216 Actions of ejectment 
were commenced in the courts at Albany. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict. 1. D/1 A manattainted of treason .. cannot bring 
anaction. 1849 Macautay Hist. Exg.1.179 All actions for 
mesne profits were effectually barred by the general amnesty. 


+9. A proposition, motion, or question for dis- 
cussion. (L. aclio.) Obs. rare. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy u. (1822) 154 Valerius dictator.. 
afore ony accioun wes discussit be the senate, proponit the 
accioun of the victorius pepill. 

10. Active operation against, orengaging an encmy, 
fighting. 

1604 Snaks. O7/, 11. 11. 186 Would in Action glorious I had 
lost ‘Whose legges. 1606 — 77. & Cr. iv. v. 113 They are in 
action. 1684 Scanderbeg KRediv. v. 115 lis Majesty with a 
Natural Air of Gallantry usual to him in time of Action. 
1761 SMoLLettT //umphry Cl. (1815) 95 Retire into a peas- 
ant’s house, near the scene of action, 1805 in Nicolas’s 
Dispatches V1. 167 Bore up, and inade all sail, forming in 
two divisions—cleared Ship for Action. 1861 J. H. Mac- 
DONALD £vo0l. of Battalion 7 Column formations again, in 
the British army, are for motion, and not for action, under- 
standing the word action to mean, as in military parlance, 
engaging the enemy. 

11. An engagement with the enemy, a fight. 

1599 Snaks. Auch Ado1.i.6 Llow many Gentlemen haue 
you Jost in this action? 1665 Perys Diary (1879) IIL. 175 
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His serviceablenesse in this late great action. 1684 Life of 
John III of Poland v. 116 In this great Action the most 
Memorable Victory that has been Atchieved in our Age, or 
indeed almost in any other. 1 Rosertson Charles V,v. 
ili. 330 They defeated the nobility in several actions. 1798 
Ne son in Nicolas’s Dispatches 111.95 During their march 
they had some actions with the Mamelukes, 1799 WEL- 
LINGTON Gen, Disp. 1.22 More troops being sent to their aid, 
a general action took place. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
111.437 Between the army of Waldeck and the army of 
Humieres no general action took place. 

12. Histrionic personation ; acting of plays, per- 
formance. ? Ods. 

1626 Massinctr Nom. Actor iv. ii, As thou didst live 
Rome’s bravest actor, twas my plot that thou Shouldst die 
inaction, 1710 STEELE Tatler No.3 ?1 This Evening the 
Comedy .. was acted for the Benefit of Mrs. Bignall.. 
Through the whole Action, she made a very pretty Figure. 

+13. A theatrical performance, a play. Ods. 

1679 Trials of White § Other Fesutts 47[ Parry log.] He was 
at an Action of ours, a Latine Play. 

14. A devotional or religious performance or 
exercise; a solemn ‘function.’ Action Sermon 
(Scotch), a Sacramental or Communion discourse. 

182g E. Irvine in Mrs. Oliphant’s Zz 1. xi. 368, I returned 
home about seven, and addressed myself to write my action 
sermon. 1855 F. Procter Bk, of Comm Prayer 353 The 
Lord’s Prayer also begins the action of thanksgiving [actio 
egratiarum), 1863 Glasgow Her. 15 Apr., An interval is now 
allowed in some congregations between the ‘action sermon’ 
and the sacramental service. 

+15. A share in a joint-stock company (as if 
the amount of actioz or operalion which one takes 
in it). (Fr.) Ods. 

1641-1706 EveLtyn Diary (1819) 11.40 African Actions fell’ 
to £30, and the India to £80. 1683 Lond. Gaz, mdcccxv. 4 
The Actions of our East-India Company are very much 
fallen. 1915 Burnet /fést. own Times 1. 573 The actions 
sinking on the sudden on the breaking out of a new war. 
1750 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., To melt or liquidate an Action, is 
to sell, or turn it into money. 1758 Aux. Keg, 235 An Eng- 
lish lady being possessed of Actions shares in the Embden 
company. 1864 Burton Scot Adroad 1. 264 The impetu- 
osity with which the actions rose. 

16. Comé. action-noun, a substantive ex pressing 
action; action-taking a., litigious. 

172 Wuitney Saxskrit Gram.374 There is hardly a suffix 
by which action-nouns are formed which does not also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. 1605 SHAks, Lear ii. 18, A lily- 
liver'd action-taking knave. : 

Action (2kfan),zv. [f.the sb. Cf. Fr.actiouner.] 
To institute a legal action against. 

1733 Fietpinc Dox Quix. Wks. 1861, 999, 1 don’t question 
but to action him out on’t. 1881 Echo 1 July 2/4 To prove 
his innocence, he took the only course open to him—actioned 
his enemy for libel. p 

Actionable (zkfanab'l), a. [f. Action sé. 8 + 
-ABLE.] Subject or liable to an action at law; of 
such a character that an action on account of it 


will lie. 

1591 LAMBARDE Archeion (1635) 90 Baited, and bitten with 
libells and slanders that be not actionable. 1691 SHADWELL 
Scowrers 1. Wks. 1V. 331 Have a care what you say, Sir, 
your words will be actionable. 1768 BLACKSTONE Covi. 
III. 217 This .. is no injury to the sufferer, and is therefore 
not an actionable nusance. 1778 Miss Burney £vedina ix. 
(1784) 11. 71 Everybody agreed that the illusage the Captain 
had given her was actionable. 1848 ARNouLD JZar, /usur. 
1. iv. (1866) I. 160 Guilty of actionable negligence. 

Actionably (ekfanabli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
‘In a manner subject to a process of law.’ Todd. 

Actional (z'kfanal), a. [f. Action sd, +-aL. Cf. 
ralional, fractional, etc.) Of or pertaining to ac- 


tion or actions. x 

1731 In Baitey. 1870 J. Grote Eran. Util. Philos. xvi. 
307 The actional principle of conservatism. 

+Acctionary. Ods. [f. AcTION sé. 15 + -ARY, 
after Fr. actionnaire; cf. missionary.) A share- 
holder in a joint-stock company. 

173 Bairey [see AcTionisT 1]. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/., 
Actionary or Actionist, a term frequent in foreign news- 
papers; denoting the proprietor of an action or share in 
a company’s stock. 1785 JOHNSON, Actionary, one that has 
a share in actions or stocks. 

Actioner (akfano1). [f. Action sd, 6 +-Er1.] 
An artisan who makes the action of an instrument, 
as of a gun, piano, etc. 

1881 Daily Tel. 12 Dec. Advt., To Gunmakers only.— 
Wanted, a few good, steady hands. No actioners, lock- 
makers, barrelmakers, or military workmen need apply. 

Actionist (xk fanist). [f. Action sd. + -1sT.] 

+1.=Actionary ; a shareholder. Oés. 

1731 BaiLey, Actionary or Actionist, a Person who owns 
or is possessed of Actions, Shares, or Stock, in a Company. 
1755 In JoHNson. : 

2. One who professes, practises, or lays great 
stress on (oratorical) action. 

1812 Keligionism 32, Actionists (title), Some taught by 
thee, Demosthenes, are bent, On action, action, action, ne er 
content With emphasis of utterance (fault absurd !) Unless 
pronounced, and acted too, each word. 

Actionize (2:kfonaiz), v. rare. [f. AcTIoN sb. 8+ 
-1zE. Cf. Fr. acéionner.] To bring a legal action 
against. ; ; 

1872 Comp. READE Take Care 291 ‘My dear sir,’ replicd 
the lawyer, ‘you have the power of actionising these people 
for conspiracy.’ 

Actionless (x‘kfonlés), a. [f. AcTIoN + -LEss.] 
Void of action, inactive, inert. 


¢1817 J. Hoce Tales & Sk. (1837) 1V. 199 With regard to | 


ACTIVE. 


the natural affection of this animal [sheep], stupid and action. 
less as it is, the instances that might be mentioned are with- 
out number. 

+ Acctious, 2. Os. [ad. L. actidsus officious, 
turbulent; f. actioz-enz ACTION: see -ous.] Abound- 
ing in, or giving rise to action, active, energetic. 

1592 WARNER A /dion’s Eng. vu. xliii. (1612) 207 The fourth 
and fifth of Henries were as actious as the rest. 1607 Dex- 
KER //ist. Wyatt 114 He knowes you to be eager men, mar- 
tiall men..verie actious for valour, 1613 Uncasing of 
Machiavels Instr. 22 Be rich, 1 say; nay, boy, be rich and 
wise! Gold is an actious mettle for the eyes. 

+Actita‘tion. Obs—° [n. ofaction f. L.actita-re 
to act much, freq. of ag-cve to act.] ‘Debating of law- 
suits.’ Bailey 1742. ‘Action quick and frequent.’ J. 

+ Activate, v. Ods. [f. Active a. +-aTE3. Cf. 
captiv-ale, and mod. Fr. activer.] To make active, 
move to activity. Cf. ACTUATE. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 For as Snow and Ice especially, 
being holpen and their cold Activated by nitre or salt, will 
turn water into Ice and that in a few hours. 1642 Br. Mon- 
tTacu Acts & Alon. 190, 1 cannot see that he would consent 
with Ambrose, that they [the Sibyls] were activated by the 
Deuill. 1673 O. WALKER Education (1677) 124 This warms 
and activates the spirit in the search of truth. 


Active (a ktiv), 2.; also 4-5 actif. [prob. a. 
Fr. actif, fem. act7ve, ad. L. activ-us. But it may 


be a direct adoption of the L., in the theological 
phrase v/a activa, which is the earliest application 
of the word in Fr. and Eng. alike.] gezz. Charac- 
terized by action. Hence 

1. Opposed to contemplative or speculative: Given 
to outward action rather than inward contemplation 
or speculation; practical ; esp. with ‘life.’ (Also 
formerly adso/. in f/. sc. virtues, faculties.) 

1340 Ayend, 199 Holy writ ous tekp tuo maneres of liue.. 
pe verste is yhote workvol [active] vor bet hi is ine zuynch 
of guode workes. 1340 HAmPOLE Prose Tr. 24 Wnto thes 
men itt longith som tyme to vsene werkis of mercy in actife 
liffe. 2362 Lanci. P, Pd. A vu. 236 Actyf lyf or contem- 

latyf ‘Crist wolde hit alse. c1g00 4Zo/. for Loll. 23 Also 

ei tokun actifis & contemplatifis; pat sterun to vertewe be 

er two maneris. 31401 Pol. Poems 11. 63 There is maad 
mencion of two perfit lyves, that actif and contemplatif 
comounli ben callid, ffulli figurid by Marie and Martha hir 
sister. 1§38 Starkey Exg/and 4 But wether hyt [i.e. per- 
fection] stond in the actyve lyfe.. or els in the contempla- 
tive.. hyt ys not al sure. 1604 SHaks. Ofh. 1. tii, 271 My 
speculative and active [1623 offic’dJinstruments. 1609 Tour- 
NeEuR Fun. Poeme 355 All his industries (As well in actives as 
contemplatives). 1660 T. STANLEY ist. Philos. (1701) 161/1 
Philosophy concerns either action or contemplation (thence 
assuming two names, Contemplative and Active) the Active 
consisting in practice of moral Actions, the Contemplative, 
in penetration of abstruse Phisical causes, and the nature of 
the Divinity. 1828 D. Stewart IVs. V1. 122 As the opera- 
tions in the minds of other men escape our notice we can 
judge of their activity only from the sensible effects it pro- 
duces; thence we are led to apply the character of activity 
to those whose bodily activity is the most remarkable, and 
to distinguish mankind into two classes, the Active and the 
Speculative. — . 

+b. Practical, as opposed to theoretical. Obs. 

1609 DouLAND Orinthop. Microl.2 Active Musicke, which 
also they call Practick, is... the knowledge of singing well. 

2. Opposed to pass?ve: Originating or communi- 
cating action, exerting action upon others ; acting 
of its own accord, spontaneous. In 17th c. often 
absol. in pl. sc. qualities, forces. 

c1400 Aol. for Loll. 14 God may not autorise pat actyfe 
cursyng.. But passyue cursyng..is just. 1413 LypGaTE 
Pylg. Sowle 1. 1x. (1859) §7 Quod the body.. thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passyf as 
woode is inthe fyre 1477 Norton Ordin, Alch. v. (Ashmole 
1652) 54 Heate, and Cold, be qualities Active, Moisture, and 
Drines, be qualityes Passive. 1592 W. West Sysxboleogr. 
1.48 G. The actiue person in Instrumentes is he which 
maketh the Instruments. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 
1v. v. 332 If it should be in the power of an Angel by apply- 
ing actives to passives to produce an Insect. 1736 BUTLER 
Analogy \.v. 117 Perception of danger is a natural Excite- 
ment of passive fear and active caution. 1846 Mitt Logic 
un. iii, § 9 (1868) 292 Objects which they first believed to be 
intelligent and active are really lifeless and passive. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. x. 492 The treasons of Eadwine 
were often passive rather than active. _ a 

3. Grammar. a. properly, An epithet of Voice in 
verbs used transitively; opposed to Passive (and, 
in some langnages, to Reflexive or ALiddle). That 
form of the verb in which the action asserted by it 
is viewed as a characteristic or attribute of the 
thing whence it issues, as opposed to the Passive 
Voice in which the action is viewed as an attribute 
of the thing towards which it is directed; or, that 
form of the verb in which the logical subject of 
the action is made by the speaker the grammati- 
cal subject of his assertion, as shown by the verb’s 
agreement with it in inflections, by position, or 
otherwise. This being (in Aryan Languages) the 
simple or original form, verbs used intransitively 
naturally have no other, and are said to have the 
Active Voice only. 

b. Less correcily, said of verbs themselves ; in two 
senses. I. Applied to verbs which assert that the 
subject ac/s etpor or affects something else, as dis- 
tinguished from Pass?ve Verbs, or such as assert of 
the subject that it is acted on by something or 


ACTIVELY. 


suffers the action, and Nezter Verbs which assert 
an action or state that has neither character. 2. Ap- 
plied to all verbs that assert ac¢von as distinct from 
mere existence or state; in this sense Active Verbs 
are divided into Active Transitive, in which the 
action passes over to or affects an object, as 47// 
(corresponding to the Acéive of 1), and Active Jn- 
transitive, in which the action does not affect an 
object, as rése (forming part of the Vezter verbs of 

1), Neuéer in this nomenclature being restricted to 
verbs of existence or state, as de, sz¢. 

Both of these uses of the word are etymologically defensible, 
but both are inconvenient: the distinction between actfon and 
state is not always clear, and above all is one of ¢/ings, not 
of assertions about them; that of action and passion is merely 
that of two ways of viewing and asserting the same action; 
while the passing over of an action to an object or the con- 
trary is better expressed by 7ransitive and /utransitive, 
and is moreover not a division of verbs, but of the construc- 
tions of each verb separately, the great majority of verbs in 
Eng. having both constructions. 

1530 Patscr. 4 The thyrde parsonnes plurelles of verbes 
actyves in the frenche tonge..ende in ev¢, 1591 PERCIVALL 
Span. Dict. Cb, Of Uerbs personals there be three kinds, 
Actiue, Passiue and Neuter. 161x BrinsLey Pos, Parts. 
(1669) 29 Cannot a Verb Neuter take 7, to make it a Passive, 
as Actives do? ¢ 1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865) 
32 Verbes of doing are actives or passives, ‘Ihe active verb 
adheres to the person of the agent; as, Christ hath con- 
quered hel and death. 1765 W. Warp Ess. Gram. 59, A 
verb in the active voice very frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real action, as for instance fo suffer; and 
so, a verb in the passive voice frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real suffering, as to be found, 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 55 We may speak of one and the same action 
by means either of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in 
the passive voice. 

4. Opposed to guzescent or extinct: Existing in 
action, working, effective, having practical opera- 
tion or results. 

1640-4 Cart. Mervin in Rushworth’s //7s¢. Codd, wi. (1692) 
‘I. 214 The Gray-headed Common Laws Funeral; and the 
Active Statutes death and Obsequies. 1790 BosweELL Fohuson 
xxiv. (Rtldg.)215 Here was one of the many, many instances 
of his active benevolence. 1790 Burke /r. Kev. 39 The 
whole government would be under the constant inspection 
and active controul of the popular representative and of the 
magnates of the kingdom. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 317 
Kamtschatka, where there are seven active volcanos. 1857 
Livincstone Jraveds vi. 113 It contains an active poison. 
1876 Freeman Vor. Cong. 11. vii. ro2 Weary of tarrying 
where there was no chance of active service. 1878 Hux.Ley 
Physiogr. 79 It is the oxygen which is the active agent. 

5. Opposed to sézgyish or inert: Abounding in 
action; energetic, lively, agile, nimble; diligent, 
busy, brisk. (Of persons and things.) 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Aen. [V,1v. iii. 24, 1 were simply the most 
actiue fellow in Europe. 1609 AZan in the Moone (1849) 31 
It maketh her unfitte to performe any agill or active thing. 
1666 Perys Diary (1879) 11. 485 He being the activest man 
in the World. 1718 Pore //rad xv. 683 So strong to fight, 
so active to pursue, 1786 Cowrer Let?. 31 Jan. Wks. 1876 
224 Infirmities .. which make him less active than he was. 
1857 BuckLe Crvid. ili. 142 Now, the richest Countries are 
those in which man is most active. 1863 Fawcett Pod. 
Econ. ., vi.371 An active demand for any other commodity 
is characterised by a rise in its price or value. 1866 RoGers 
Agric. & Prices 1, xxiii. 599 The most active seat of the trade. 
1880 Manch. Guard. 16 Dec., The market to-day has been 
more active than for a considerable time. 

6. On the credit side of the balance-sheet, of the 
nature of an asset; as opposed to fassive, i.e. of 
the nature of a liability. (Common in Fr., but 
hardly English.) 

1875 Poste Gajus 111. 350 Selling the active and passive 
universality of the insolvent’s estate..to a purchaser who 
became liable to the insolvent’s creditors. 

7. Used as the first element in such obv. Com. 
as active-bodied, active-limbed, aclive-minded. 

1870 Bryant f/omer I. v. 152 There the active-limbed, 
Fleet Iris stayed them, 1837 WHEWELL /uduct. Sc. (1857) I. 
121 Thepleasure which.. active-minded men feel in exercising 
the process of deduction. 1878 SeELey Stein 111. 547 The 
more active-minded among his contemporaries. 

Activeable, perhaps=‘excitable,’ f. stem of 
activ-ate (cf. separate, separable): but probably to 
be read as two words active adle. 

1602 Return fr, Parn, tv. 5 (Arb.) 62 To thinke so many 
actiueable wits, That might contend with proudest birds of 
Po, Sits now immur'd within their priuate cells. [In Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley spelt activadble.) 

Actively (ktivli), adv. [f. Active a. + -LY2.] 
In an active manner; hence 

+1. In action, as opposed to contemplation; prac- 
tically, in practical life. Ods. 

1400 A fol. for Loll.22 Nebeles it is not to deme bat ne it 
is leful to curse accessorily ; for fat tendip but to men lifing 
actifly. 

2. In originating action; by one’s own action; 
voluntarily, spontaneously. (Opposed to fassively.) 

1590 H. Swinsurn 7estaments 203 He that is condemned 
for a famous libell is intestable, both actiuely and passiuely 
that is to say, he can neither make a testament, nor receiue 
anie benefite byatestament. 1649 Br. HALL Cases of Conse. 
(1654) 38 Is the fraud actively yours, done by you toanother? 

1849 MacauLay Hist) Eng. 11. 635 The king was at least 

assive. Hecould not actively counterwork the regent. 1858 

Motiey Dutch Repué, Introd. v.19 His son Poppo.. did not 

actively oppose the introduction of Christianity. 

. Grammar. In the manner or with the constmc- 
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tion of an active verb; a. in a manner asserting 
action ; b. transitively. 

1612 Brins.ey 0s, Parts (1669) 30 Deponents.. signifying 
Actively, that is, when they are construed like Actives.. Active 
Verbs or Verbs signifying Actively govern the Accusative. 
Tbid, 37 Rehearse them Actively and Passively together. 
1661 Grand Debate 88, Nulla salus in nobis is spoken ac- 
tively and not possessively or passively. 

4, With effective or vigorous action; energetically, 
busily ; briskly, nimbly. 

1602 Suaks. //ami/. i. iv. 87 Since Frost itselfe as actiuely 
doth burne, And Reason panders Will. 1605 Stow I. 1429, 

Trumpets and a kettle drome did very actiuely sound the 

Janish march. 1646 Sir ‘l. Browne J’seud, £f, 189 Some 
most actively use the contrary arme and leg. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. 217 Actively engaged in his military duties. 1869 
Pintutes Vesuz. iii. 79 Within the crater was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone. 

Activeness (z‘ktivnés). [f. AcTIVE a. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being active; agility, nimbleness, 
energy, diligence ; = ACTIVITY 2. 

1601 R. Cuester /ove’s Martyr \xvi. (1878) 96 Because in 
activenesse she much excelled. 1612 WARNER A dbion's Eng- 
dand1.iv.12 Yea yet a Lad, for Actiuenes The world did 
lack his like. 1754 Epwarps Freed. IV1ll.1v. § 3, 203 Action, 
when set properly in Opposition to Passive or Passivenesse 
is..a meer Relation; ‘tis the Activeness of something on 
another thing. 1878 NV, Amer. Rev. CKXVI. 307 Activeness 
in religious practices, and soundness in ethical teachings. 

Activity (xhkti-viti).  [a. Fr. activité, ad. med. 
L. activilatem, a word of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
= vis agendi, {. L. activus ; see ACTIVE.) 

1. The state of being active; the exertion of 
energy, action. : 

1549 CoveRDALE Evrasm. Paraphr. 1 Cor. 33 There is of al 
men but one god, of whome the power and actiuitie of al 
thinges. haue theyr begynnynges. 1648 Be. ReyYNoLps 
Lord's Supper xi, All manner of activity requiring a contact 
and immediateness between the agents andthe subject. 1664 
Power £.xf. Philos. Pref. 13 The supreme Being (who is Ac- 
tivity itself). 1665 PAr/. Trans. 1.50 What is the Sphere of 
Activity of Cold? 1703 Moxon Mcch. E-xerc.98 ‘The Saw 
is designed to cut only in its Progress forwards; Man hav- 
ing in that Activity more strength. 1764 Reip Jug. Hum. 
Mind. ii. § 10,115 No man would attribute great activity to 
the paper I write upon. 1782 PriestLey Matter §& Spirit 1. 
§ 16,189 We have no experience of.. primary activity, in 
any respect. 1876 MozLey Univ, Serm. iii. 49 Activity is 
naturally at first sight our one test of faith. 1879 ‘omson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 263 If the Activity of an agent be 
measured by its amount and its velocity conjointly; and if, 
similarly, the Counter-activity of the resistance be measured 
by the velocities of its several parts and their several amounts 
conjointly, whether these arise from friction, cohesion, weight, 
or acceleration ;—Activity and Counter-activity, in all com- 
binations of machines, will be equal and opposite. 

2. The state or quality of being abundantly active; 
brisk or vigorous action; energy, diligence, nimble- 
ness, liveliness. 

1530 PALsGR. 193 Activyte, quickenesse, act/uite(Fr.). 1535 
CoveRDALE Gen. xlvii.6 Yf thou knowest that there be men 
of actiuyte amonge them, make them rulers of my catell. 
1606 SHAks. Tr. & Cr.1t. ii, 60, If shee call your actiuity in 
question, @1704 T. Brown Table Talk Wks. 1730 I. 144 
Laziness and want of activity. 1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer. 
Wks. III. 46 Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France. 1832 Scott {Voodst, 183 The latter 
stepped back with activity. 
xxvil. 255 The sieges of these places .. were now pressed with 
activity. 1869 Pruirs Vesuz.iii.s1 The volcano continued 
to manifest activity till November. 1882 Darly News 5 Mar., 
There is not quite so much activity in the iron market. 

+3. Physical exercise, gymnastics, athletics. Also 
altrib. Obs. 

1552 HuLoer Adcedarinim, Master whyche teacheth acti- 
uitie, Gymnastes, ¢c1595 J. Norven Spec. Brit., Cornwall 
(r728)29 Especially Wrastlingand Hurling, sharpeand seuere 
actiuities. 1624 Bo.ton Nero Cxsar 61 The antient Greeke 
Gymnasium was diuided into three chiefe spaces, or actiuitie- 
yards, 1710 STEELE Tatler No.51 ?3, A great deal of good 
Company of us were this Day to see or rather to hear an art- 
ful Person do several Feats of Activity. 

4. Anything active ; an active force or operation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 307 Some.. to salve the 
effect have recurred unto the influence of the starres, mak- 
ing their activities Nationall. 1677 HaLe Primm. Orig. Man. 
348 Christ and his Apostles, did wonderful things, beyond 
the reach and power of created Agents or Activities. 1823 
Lams £éfa 1. ix. (1865) 294 An endless string of activities 
without purpose, of purposes destitute of motive. 1869 
Hux ey in Scent. Opinion 28 Apr. 486/1 The study of the 
activities of the living being is called its physiology. 1876 
Geo. Eviot D. Derouda v. xxxvii. 353 Still more he wanted 
to escape standing as a critic outside the activities of men. 

Actless (x'ktlés), 2. rare. [f. Act sb.+ -LEss.] 
Without action, inactive. 

1682 T. Souturrne Loyal Brother 1.i, Wks. 1.21, A poor, 
young, actless, indigested thing, Whose utmost pride can only 
boast of youth And innocence. 1765 Law Behmicn’s Expl. 
4th Table 18 This Idea, or Spirit of the Soul, dumband actless. 


Acton (xkten). Forms 3-5 aketoun; 4 ac- 
ketton ; 4-9 aketon; 5 akatown, aktone, ac- 
tone, -oun(e, -owne, hacton; 6 hocqueton, 
hocton; 6-7 haketon; 6-9 hacqueton; 5-9 
acketon, haqueton ; 4-acton. fa. OFr. (12th c.) 
augueton, later (15th, 16th c.) hocgueton, hocton, 
mod. Fr. hogieton, cotton wool, padding, whence, 
a padded and quilted jacket; a. Sp. aécoton, 
algodon ‘cotton, bombast,’ ad. Arab. | ball, a/- 


gitun, al-giitn the cotton. Obsol. since 16th c. 
exc. as a historical term. c/on is the lineal de- 


1854 ALIson Hist. Eur. 1V. ° 
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sccndant of the ME, forms; in Fr. the word has 
since received an initial 4, which has also influenced 
English since Caxton’s time in the forms Haqur- 
TON, Aacgueton, haketon, hacton, some of which also 
are still in historical use. J//ogueton, hocquelon, 
hocton, are later Fr. forms, not now used.J] A 
stuffed jacket or jerkin, at first of quilted cotton, 
worn under the mail; also, in later times, a jackct 
of leather or other material plated with mail. 

¢1300 K, Adis. 5150 Withouten cotoned aketoun, Oither 
plate, oither gaumhisoun. c 1386 Cuaucir Sir 7hopas 149 
And next hisschert an aketoun, And over that an haberjoun. 
c1400 Sege off Melayne 917 ‘Ther oon he keste an acton syne. 
a 1450 Syr erecyvelle 1102 Blode rede was his stede, His 
aktone and his other wede. ¢ 1450 LoneLicu Graad II. 199 
Here hors, here armures, here akatowns. 1475 CAXTON 
Fason 16 Ie percid hit and the hauberk and the haqueton, 
1496 Dives & Pauper (W. de Worde) x. vi. 380/1 We niuste 
do aboue the Jacke or acton of charyte. 1523 Ip. iknens 
frotssart \.cccexxx. 756 With pauesons and cootes of stecle, 
hoctons, shapeaux, and bassinettes. 1576 Hlotinsurp Chron. 
II. 581 ‘The bishop had upon him a certeine cote of defense, 
which was called an aketon. 1599 Tuynne Anitmadver. 31 
Aketon or Haketone you [Speght] expounde a jackett with. 
oute sleves ,. But haketon is a slevelesse jackett of plate for 
the warre, couered with anye other stuffe; at this day also 
called a jackett of plate. 1609 Sik J. Skrse Neg. May. 25 
That ilk faick landed inan haueand ten punds in gudes and 
geir, sall haue for his bodie, and for defence of the Realne, 
ane sufficient Acton, ane basnet, and ane gloue of plate. 
1623 CAMDEN Kem. (1637) 196 They had also about this time 
. <a jacket without sleeves called a Haketon. 1805 Scott 
Lay L. Minst. wi. vi. But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail 
.. Through shield, and jack, and acton past. 1828 — /*. JJ. 
Perth V4. 341 His rich acton, and all his other vestments, 
looked as if they had been lately drenched in water. 

Actor (z‘kta1). Also actour. [a. L. acfor, n. of 
agent, f. act- ppl. stem of ag-cre to drive, carry on, 
do, act. The Fr. acter is later in Littré. The de- 
velopment of meaning took place in L.] 

+1. A manager, overseer, agent, or factor (transl. 
L. actor.) Obs. 

1382 WycLir Gad, iv. 2 He is vndir tutouris and actouris, 
til to the tyme determyned of the fadir. [1388 under keperis 
and tutoris. Vulg. sub tutoribus et actortbus.) 

+2. A pleadcr; he who conducts an action at law; 
a. the plaintiff or complainant ; b. an advocate in 
civil cases; ¢@. a public prosecutor. Odés. exc. as a 
term in Rom. law. 

1413 Lypoc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. vi. (1859) 6 That the actour be 
admytted to maken his compleynt, and purpoos his askynge. 
1603 GREENWEY Tacitus, Avot. ul. xiv, (1622) 85 The mublicke 
actor had bought Silanus bondmen, to the end they should 
bee examined by torture. 1625 Bacon £ss. xxv. (Arb.) 247 
Sometimes it is seene, that the Moderator is more trouble- 
some thenthe Actor. 1649 SELDEN Laws of /ng.t. xx. (1739) 
37 The king may not.. determine Causes wherein himself is 
actor. 1768 BLAcKSToNnE Comm, 111.25 In every court there 
must be at least three constituent parts, the actor, reus, and 
Judex: the actor, or plaintiff, who complains of an injury 
done. 1875 Poste Garus1.154 The temporary representative 
of a Corporation for the purpose of suing and being sued, 
was Called Actor. 

3. One who acts, or performs any action, or takes 
part in any affair; a doer. (In later usage nearly 
always with fig. allusion to 4.) 

1603 SHaks. eas. for M.11. it. 37 Condemn the fault and 
not the actor of it. 1604 Case is Altered in Thynne’s Ani- 
madz. 138 Oh wicked money, to be the Actor of such a mis- 
chiefe, 1759 Ropertson //fist. Scot/. 1.1.5 The characters 
of the actors are displayed. 1819 S. Rocers //ui. Life 102 
Now distant ages, like a day, explore, And judge the act, the 
actornownomore. 1875 Poste Gaius Introd. 13 An actor is 
negligent when he is ignorant of the consequences of his act. 

4. One who personates a character, or acts a part ; 
a stage-player, or dramatic performer. 

1581 Sipney Def. Poeste (Arb.) 25 There is no Arte deliv- 
ered to mankinde, that hath not the workes of Nature for 
his principall object .. on which they so depend, as they be- 
come Actors and Players as it were, of what nature will have 
set foorth. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, v.ii. 24 After a well grac’d 
actor leaues the Stage. 1646 J. Hatt /Jorae Vactvae 19 
God sends us not unto the Theater of this World to be mute 
persons, but actors. 165: Hosses Leviathan 1. xvi. Bo A 
Person, is the same that an Actor is, both on the Stage and 
in common Conversation. 1748 J. Mason Ev/ocution 4 The 
Latins by Pronunciatio and Actio meant the same thing. . 
hence they whose Business it is to speak publickly on the 
Stage, are with us called Actors. 1774 Burke Sp. Al ier. 
Tax. Wks. II. 419 Another scene was opened and other 
actors appeared on the stage. 1876 Green Short /Tist. x. 
(1878) 730 Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic in the 
Cabinet, in the House, in his very office. 

5. Comé. actor-man, ods., a (theatrical) actor; 
actor-manager, a manager of a theatre, who is 
also an actor. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla u.v.(1840), 1 desire to know by 
whose authority you present such actormen to a young Indy 
under my care. 1864 Reader 24 Dec. 792/1 Another mischief- 
working influence is that of actor-managers and manageresses. 

Actor, actour, obs. form of AUTHOR. 

Actorship (e'ktaifip’. [f Actor + -smp.] The 
quality or position of a (dramatic) actor. 

1598 Marston Ant. § Medi. 1. Introd. Wks. 1856 I. 3, 1 was 
never worse fitted since the nativitie of my actorshippe; 1 


shall be hist at. 

Actress (zktrés). Also 8 actrice. [f. AcToR + 
-Ess ; probably formed independently of Fr. actrice, 
which is occasionally found instead.] At tirst used 
only in the general sense, not in the dramatic; now 
only in the dramatic, not in the general. 


ACTUABILITY. 


+1. A female actor or doer. Ods. repl. by Actor. 

1589 WARNER Albion's Eng. (1612) 335 Opportunitie, the 
chiefe Actresse in all attempts, gaue the Plaudite in Loue. 
1596 Fitz-cerrrey Sir /. Drake (1881) 25 Tasking your pens 
to pen a womans praise, And she the actresse of your owne 
disease. 1626 CockERAM, Actvesse, a woman doer. 1670 
Lond. Gaz. ccce)xviii. 1 A principal Lady of the Island who 
was proved to be an Actress or Accomplice in the assassinate. 
171z Appison Sfectator No. 273 ? 8 Vergil has, indeed, ad- 
mitted Fame as an actress in the Afneid, but the part she 
acts is short. (Zod. The female prisoner appears to have 
been the chief actor in the tragic scene.] 

2. A female player on the stage. 


first used for both sexes.) 

1666 Pepys Diary 27 Dec., Doll Common doing Abigail 
most excellently, & Knipp the widow very well, & will be an 
excellent actor, I think. 1700 Drypen £ fil. to Pilgrim 40 
To stop the trade of love behind the scene, Where actresses 
make bold with married men. 171x SHAFTESBURY Charact. 
(1737) 111. 368 Study’d action and artificial gesture may be 
allow’d to the actors and actrices of the stage. 1741 WAL- 
poLe Lett. to H. Mann 6 (1834) 1.15 A bad actress, but she 
has life. 1790 BosweLL $¥ohvsox xxiv. (Routl.) 214 This 
elegant and fashionable actress. 1882 Acadenty 8 July 39/2 
As long as such an actress treads the boards, it is possible to 
take a worthy view of the functions of the theatre. 


+ Actuabi'lity. Ods. vare—. [f. med. L. actua- 
vé+-BILITY.) Capability of being acted upon or 
actuated. 

1689 H. More Avzszw. to Psych. 115 If he acknowledge a 


Spiritual substance distinct from the Material, he will give 
Activity to the one, and Passivity or Actuability to the other. 

Actual (ektizal), a.; also 4-5 actuel. f[a. Fr. 
actuel, ad. late L. actua/-is (in philos. and theol. 
writers), of or pertaining to action ; f. ac¢ze-s acting; 
see Act and -AL. Subseq. assimilated to the L. 
spelling. ] 

+1. Of or pertaining to acts; exhibited in deeds; 
practical, active. Ods. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 107 Thys senne cometh nau3t of thy ken 
.. Tho seggeth thys leredemen And clypyeth hyt actuel. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Persones T. 283 Thus is synne accomplisid 
..and thanne is the synnecleped actuel. 1534 More Ox the 
Passion Wks. 1557, 1284 Original syn without actual adioyned 
thereto dampned the kynde of man. 1594 Hooker £ccé. 
Politie (1617) 47 Actuall, that holynesse, which afterwards 
beautifieth all the parts and actions of our life. 1605 SHAKS. 
Mac. v.i. 13 In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actuall performances, what (at any time) haue you 
heard her say? 1647 H. More Soug of the Soul u. ii. 1. 
xxxvill, So when the present actuall centrall life Of sense 
and motion is gone. p 
+2. Abounding in action, active, energetic. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Morte d Arth. 1. xvi. (1816) I. 30 ‘I wol 
wel,’ said Arthur, ‘ for I see your dedes full actual.’ 

3. Existing in act or fact ; really acted or acting; 
carried out ; real ;—opposed to folendial, posszble, 
virtual, theoretical, ideal. Formerly often adsol. 
in f/.=actual qualities, actualities. 

1541 CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg. Diijb, Whiche 
cauteres are the surest, the actualles, or the potencyalles? 
Answere. Theactualles, bycause y® action of fyreis mostesim- 
ple. 1587 Go.pinc De Mornay xii.178 And thinkest thou.. 
that his [God’s] potentials... are not stronger than thine ac- 
tuals? 1651 Hoppes Leviathan w1.xxxvill.244 By comparison 
with their own actuall miseries. 1656 BRAMHALL Reflic. iv. 
160 With the Romanists themselves I distinguish between 
habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. Habituall Jurisdiction is 
derived only by Ordination. Actuall Jurisdiction is a right to 
exercise that habit, arising from the lawfull application of the 
matter or subject. 1769 Fuuius Lett. xxxv. 155 The natives 
of Scotland are not in actual rebellion. 1817 Jas. Mitt 
Brit. India 11. v. viii. 661 The nominal revenue was but a 
portion of the actual proceeds. 1837 CarLyLe /7. Revol. I. 
1. UL. iii, 31 Great truly is the Actual; is the Thing that has 
rescued itself from bottomless deeps of theory and possi- 
bility, and stands there as a definite indisputable Fact. 1853 
F. W. Rosertson Sev. 1. vil.go There is every difference 
between the ideal and the actual—between what a man 
aims to be and what he is. 1870 TyNpaLL Heat v. § 154, 131 
It may be called actual energy in antithesis to posstble. 

4. In action or existence at the time; present, 
current. 

1642 R. CARPENTER Experience u. vil. 162 If a man finde 
his wife in the actuall commission of Adultery, he may kill 
hoth his wife, and the Adulterer. 1790 Burke Fr. Revol. 78 
if this be your actual situation, compared to the situation to 
which you were called. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. N.-Cap 
Country 132 Never constructed as receptacle .. for him their 
actual lord. 1880 Getkir P/ys. Geog. i. 3,21 No telescope 
has yet detected any actual volcanic eruption going on in 
the moon. Zod. In the actual position of affairs in Egypt. 

Actualism (ktizdliz’m). [f. prec. + -1sm.] 

c 1860 J. Hinton Philos. & Relig. Pref., Onenew word I have 
introduced .. the word actualism .. it is parallel to idealism, 
materialism, positivism, etc., and was adopted to express the 
idea that all existence is truly active or spiritual, as opposed 
to inert or dead. 1882 Academy 14 Jan.29 It is the central 
doctrine of Actualism, that self-sacrifice for others is the law 
of life and conduct. : 

Actuality (x:ktiz,acliti). [ad. med. L. actuali- 
latem, f. actudl-is. Sce AcTtUAL and -1Ty; cf. mod. 
Fr. actualiié (‘a neologism.’ Littré).] 

+1. Capacity of action, activity. Ods. 

1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R.viu. xvi. (1495) 323 The sonne 
hath moost actualyte and vertue of werkinge. 1647 H. Mort 
Song of the Soul ur. ii. ut. v, Yet falls she down at last and 
lowly lies . . sleep doth scise her actualities, 1677 GALE Crt. 
of Gentiles \11. 122 God, by reason of his infinite actualitic, 
permits nothing but what he wils. ; 

2. The state of being actual or real; reality, 
existing objective fact. 

1675 J. Howe Living Temple Wks. 1834, 34/2 An infinite 


(AcToR was at 


96 


possibility on the part of the creature... and a proportion- 
able infinite actuality of power on the Creator's part. 1775 
J..Harris Philos. Arrangem., (1841) 365 That there are 
things existing in act, in reality, in actuality, (call it as you 
please,) we have the evidence both of our senses and of our 
internal consciousness. 1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) I. 
313 Which passed from possibility into actuality. 1848 Rus- 
KIN Mod. Painters 1. u. 1. vil. § 15, 90 To sacrifice a truth of 
actuality to a truth of feeling. 1855 Mitman Laz. Chr, xiv. 
iil. (1864) IX. 136 Universals are real only in God but.. in 
potentiality rather than in actuality. 

3. Z/. Actual existing conditions or circumstances. 

1665 GLANVILLE Scefs. Sc?. 42 These distinct possibilities 
are founded upon distinct actualities. 1832 CoLeripGEe Tadic 
Talk 5 Apr. 168 The public mind, which substitutes its own 
undefined notions or passions for real objects and historical 
actualities. 1852 Grote Greece 1X. u. lxix. 34 To look at the 
actualities of the present and take measure of what is best to 
be done for the future. 1876 M. Davies Uxorthod. Lond. 
250 His words would therefore be few, and directed to the 
actualities of the case. 

4. Realism in description. 

1850 MerRIvaLe Hist. Rom. Enip. (1865) VIII. Ixiv. 83 It in- 
vests traditions and legends with the hard colouring of 
modern actuality. 1879 W.E. HENLEY in Academy 5 Apr. 
298/1 Some of the characters grouped about her have a 
flavour of actuality. 

Actualization (z:ktivaloiz#-fon). [f. AcTUAL- 

IZE v,+-ATION.] A making actual; a realization 
in action or fact. 
_ 1824 CoLeripcE Aids to Ref. (1848) 1. 221 The non-actual- 
ization of such power is, a friorz,so certain. 1861 EMERSON 
Cond. of Life i.27 The event is only the actualization of its 
thoughts. 1869 Raw inson A xc. Hist. 352 The constitution 
established .. was, in part, the actualisation of the ideal of 
Servius. : 

Actualize (zktizalaiz), v. 
-IZE.] 

1. To make actual, to convert into an actual fact, 
to realize in action. 

1810 CoLerRiDGE /riezd 1. xv.(1366) 65 To make our feel- 
ings, with their vital warmth, actualize our reason. 1823 De 
Quincey IVs. 1860 X1V. 56 When these inert and sleeping 
forms are organized, when these possibilities are actualized. 
+850 E. P. WuippLe £ss. & Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 300 If the phrase, 
realizing the ideal, were translated into the phrase, actual- 
izing the real, much ambiguity might be avoided. 

2. To represent or describe realistically. 

1881 A thenvum 9 July 39/3 Other writers .. have not suffi- 
cient imaginative Ponce to actualize a truly imaginative situ- 
ation, and require the ‘prop of allegory.’ 


Actualized (ektivadleizd), pZ/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Rendered actual. 

1825 CoLerincE in Revz. (1836) II. 338 To distinguish being 
from existence—or potential being. . from being actualized. 

Actualizing (a ktizalaizin), Ap/. a. [f. Actu- 
ALIZE v. + -ING%,] Making actual or real ; which 
makes real. 

1824 CoLeripce Aids to Refi. (1848) I. 28 Marriage con- 
tracted between Christians is a true and perfect symbol or 
mystery; that is, the actualizing faith being supposed to 
exist in the receivers, it is an outward sign co-essential with 
that which it signifies, or a living part of that, the whole of 
which it represents. : 

Actually (a ktivali), adv. [f. Actuan a.+1Ly?.] 

+1. In a way that is characterized by doing; with 
deeds ; practically, actively. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay v.50 Now, this vnderstanding is 
actualle [?zead -alie] everlasting, (that is..in deede) and 
euerlastingly actuall, (that is..doing). 1651 Hopes Levia- 
than wt. xxxv. 219 Christ shall come.. to judge the world, and 
actually to governe his owne people. 1660 'T. STANLEY //7st. 
Philos. (1701) 135/1 Those who offend actually, are most 
grievously punished. 

+2. Actively, energetically. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Morte d Arth. (1816) 1.137 Then on foot 
they drew their swords, and did full actually. 

3. In act or fact; as opposed to fosszbly, Poten- 
tially, theoretically, ideally; really, in reality. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay xv.232 This minde.. hath be- 
ing and continuance actually and of it selfe, and euen when 
it is seperated from the hody. 1608 Sir H. Worton in Ellis 
Orig. Lett.1. 261 11.99 He was heere . . actually a Senator. 
1775 J. Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 365 Every sub- 
stance that actually is, by actually being that thing, actu- 
ally is not any other. A piece of brass, for example, actually 
is not an oak. 1782 PriestLey Matter & Spirit 1. Pref. 15, 
I would have every man write as he actually feels. 1868 
Geo. Eriot F. Holt 19 She.. sat with a fixed look, seeing 
nothing that was actually present. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 52 The rates of interest actually paid in business vary 
very much. . : 

4. Asa present fact, at present, for the time being. 

1663 Gerpier Coussel 60 Workmen, actually employed in 
every work. 1699 LuTtRELL Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 567 The 
Turks have actually evacuated Camineec. 1832 HALLAM 


[f. ActuaL a.+ 


Const. Hist. Eng. 1. 507 The impeachment of the earl of | 


Middlesex, actually lord treasurer of England. J/od. The 
party actually in power. P 

5. As a matter of fact, in truth, truly; indeed ; 
even. Not said of the objective reality of the thing 
asserted, but as to the truthfulness of the assertion 
and its correspondence with the thing ; hence added 
to vouch for statements which seem surprising, in- 
credible, or exaggerated : ‘He has actually sent the 
letter after all.’ 

1762 Go.psm. Cit. of World cxix. (1837) 463, I had some 
dispositions to be a scholar and had actually learned my 
letters. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamnips iv. § 33,124 And this 
principle will be actually found, I believe, to guide the old 
workmen, 1863 Kempie Resid. Georgia 22 This woman 
actually imagines that there will be no slaves in heaven. 


ACTUATE. 


1878 G. MacponaLp Ann. Quiet Neighd. vii. 121, I actually 
found the door standing open. 

Actualness (ektizilnés). 
-NESS.] = ACTUALITY. 


+1. Active working or operation, activity. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxviii. (1495) 340 One 
poynt of lyghte or of shynynge were suffysaunt to beshyne 
alle the world, for noblynesse of matere and for moast actual- 
nesse and doynge of fourme. 1742 BaiLey, Actuality, Actual- 
ness, Perfection of being. 

2. The quality of being actual, actuality. 

1668 Witkins Real Char.u.i.§ 3,28, Actualuess, existence, 
extant. 1755 In JoHNson, 1876 Wuitney Sights & /zs. II. 
xiv. 441 The real fact through whose vitality and actualness 
the stones were put one upon another. 

Actuarial (ektizérial), a. [f. L. actuari-us 
AcTUARY +-AL.] Of or pertaining to actuaries or 
their profession. 

1869 Echo 22 Nov. 1/1 Most of us are allowed to go through 
the span of life allotted to us in actuarial tables. 1869 Dazly 
News 18 Aug., Calculated on well-known and acknowledged 
actuarial principles. 1879 /éid. 1 Feb., The actuarial value 
of the annuity would be considerably more than 6, 5004. 

Actuarian (ektiz,eerian), a. rare. [f. L. actu- 
art-us + -AN.] = ACTUARIAL, 

1863 A. Rumsey Reports, Reporting, & Reporters 20 Pecu- 
niary compensation, to be calculated on actuarian principles. 

Actuary (xktivdri). [ad. L. actuar?-us an 
amanuensis, a keeper of accounts, f, ac/z-s act ; see 
-ARY.] 

1. A registrar or clerk, a notary; an officer ap- 
pointed to write down the acts or proceedings of a 
court. Still used in the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. 

1553 Fox A. & AZ. in Cobbett’s St. Triads 1.628 Requiring 
also the copies, as well of the articles as of his protestation, 
of the Actuaries. 1658 BrRAMHALL Coxsecr. Bishops iti. 30 
The same publick Notary who was Principall Actuary both 
at Cardinall Poles Consecration and Arch-Bishop Parkers. 
1667 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Grt, Brit. 1. u. vill. (1743) 73 To 
this Court [of Arches] belongeth an Actuary, a Register, 
and a Beadle. The office of the Actuary is to attend the 
court, set down the judges decrees. 1717 Blount Law Dict., 
Actuary \actuarius) is the Scribe that registers the Acts and 
Constitutions of the Convocation. 1879 IVittaker’s Alan. 
155, Conv. of Prov. of Cant. (Officers) Vicar-General, Regis- 
trar, Actuary. : 

+2. The managing secretary or accountant of a 
public company. Odés. 

1804 W. Taytor in Azz. Rev, Ii. 238 The managers and 
actuaries of our public companies. 

3. An official in an insurance office, whose duty 
it is to compile statistical tables of mortality, and 
estimate therefrom the necessary rates of premium, 
etc.; or one whose profession it is to solve for 
Insurance Companies or the public, all monetary 
questions that involve a consideration of the sepa- 
rate or combined effect of Interest and Probability, 
in connexion with the duration of human life, the 
average proportion of losses due to fire or other 
accidents, etc. 

1849 Macaucay Hist, Eng. 1.283 An actuary of eminent 
skill, subjected the ancient parochial registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, to all the tests which the modern im- 
provements in statistical science enabled him to apply. 1859 
QO. Rev. No. 211, 75 Many actuaries acknowledge the sound- 
ness of that basis for life assurance and annuity calculations. 

Actuate (2 'ktiz,cit), v. [f. med. L. actzeat- ppl. 
stem of actud-re =ad acium redigere (Iu Cange); f. 
actu-s, see ACT.] 

+1. To reduce to action ; to carry out in practice, 
to perform (a command, proposition, etc.). Ods. 

1596 Huarte Trial of Wits xv. 265 If there be any .. who 
speaketh or actuateth this in the presence of another. 1649 
Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exenzp.1. iii. § 12, 88 He that neglects to 
actuate such discourses. loses the benefit of his meditation. 
1677 HaLe Contenzpl. 1. 68 That must ..actuate such a Con- 
viction to attain its due effect. 

+b. To reduce into the form of an act. See AcTsd. 


“OOS: 
é 

1688 BRAMHALL Consecr. Bps. in Ang. Cath. Lib, iil. 64 
With their registers to actuate what is done, they do solemnly 
in form of law confirm the election. ae 

+2. To render active, to stir into activity (a latent 
or inert property); to stir up, arouse, or excite. Ods. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Morals 1347 And the cause 
which doth excite and actuate the same. 1609 — Azz. 
Marcell. xvu. ii. 81 Who took this opportunity to actuate 
their boldnesse in doing mischiefe. 1655 GurnaL Chr. zx 
Arntour ut. 506 So doth faith actuate sin in the Conscience. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 117 P10 We must actuate our 
languor by taking a few turns round the centre in a garret. 

3. To inspire (a thing) with active properties, to 
quicken, enliven, or vivify. arch. 

1642 HoweLL For. Trav. (1869) 82 What kind of soule doth 
inform, actuat, govern, and conserve that vast empire. 1664 
H. More Afology 498 The Soul is a Spirit that actuates the 
natural Body. 1824 CoLeripcEe AZds to Refi. (1848) 115 Its 
[spirit’s] property is to improve, enliven, actuate some other 
thing, not constitute a thing in its own name. 

b. absol. 

1664 Knavery in all Trades 1. D2, A Cup of Ale-berry, 
or Warme-Broth exhibited to his small Guts . . shall actuate 
in all parts of his Body. 7 . 4 

4. To move to mechanical action, to communi- 


cate motion to, to move, impel (an instrument, 


machine, or agent). Also fig. 
1645 RUTHERFORD 77yad & Triumph of Faith (1845) 58 The 


{f. AcTUAL a@.+ 


ACTUATE. 


devil in his element is twice a devil; he is in his own when 
he formeth and actuateth bloody instruments. 1750 Joun- 
son Rambler No. 67 ? 11 Wings, which others were con- 
triving to actuate by the perpetual motion. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. § Exper. Phil. W11, xxix. 191 Either of these forces is 
sufficient to actuate or put in motion the system of wheels 
and pinions, 1832 Porter Porcelain so It has also a piston, 
actuated by a screw. 1879 Prescott Sphe. Telephone 3 In 
1861, Reiss discovered that a vibrating diaphragm could be 
actuated by the human voice. 

5. To act upon, or move, the will, as motives do. 

1741 Ricnarvson /’amela xv. (1824) 1. 255 The girl has 
strong passions and resentments; and she that has, will be 
actuated, and sometimes governed bythem. 1791 BosweEtL 
Johnson Ded. 1 (1816) Every liberal motive that can actuate 
an Authour. 1849 Macautay //ést, Exg. 1.169 The motives 
which governed the political conduct of Charles the Second 
differed widely from those by which his predecessor and his 
successor were actuated. 

+6. zxir. To excrt activity, to act. Obs. 

3620 VENNER Via Recta 3 Consequently it not being able 
to actuate as itought, putrifieth. 1629 Donne Sev. cxxxvi. 
V. 438 The Soul that does not think, [does] not consider, 
cannot be said to Actuate (which is the proper operation of 
the Soul) but to Evaporate, not to work through the Body, 
but to breathe and smoke through the body. 1657 Deuine 
Louer § 3. 9 Wee ought in soule with Loue to actuate towards 
God the intensest and continuallest.. wee can. 

+ Actuate, ff/.a. Obs. [ad. mcd. L. actudt-us, 
pa. pple. of actud-re; see AcTUATE v.] Carried 
out in action ; realized in fact ; AcTUATED. 

1662 (Nov. 24) Soutu 12 Sermt. (1697) 1.66 And the Aclive 
informations of the Intellect, filling Abe, Passive reception of 
the Will.. grew actuate into a third, and distinct perfection 
of Practice. 1671 7ye Non-Conf, 119 By which even the 
gift of Miracles was actuate, made effectual. 

Actuated (zktiz,eltéed), pp/. a. [f. Actuate v. 
+-ED.}] Rendered actual, or active ; put into action, 
moved, stirred, impelled. 

1652 BENLoweE 7heophi/a w. xxvii, In Sanctitie Be actuated 
then. 1657 T. Reeve Plea for Nineveh 243 It doth delight 
me lo see a bright creature come out of the slime-heap, and 

.to see these slime-heaps such actuated Models, that they 
should have the whole world wait upon them, and the Creator 
himselfe bow down to them. 1794 SuLLivan View of Nat. 
I. 333 All bodies loose their parts, in proportion as they are 
more actuated by the power of heat. 1826 Disraewt Viv. 
Grey 1. iv, 152 Actuated by the vilest of hatreds. 

Actuating (aktizcitin), 4/56. [f AcTUATE v. 
+-1NG1.] +a. Reducing to action, carrying out in 
actual practice. b. Moving to action, impclling, 
animating. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1645 Bre. HALL Content, 132 Certain firm resolutions for the 
full actuating our contentment. c 1680 P. Sterry Wks. 11. 
226 The actuating of this in the real Performance, the making 
of it actual on us, in our own Persons, is then when we are 
New-born. 

. Actuating (ektiveltin), A/a. [f. ACTUATE v. 
+-1NG2.] Moving, inspiring, influencing. 

1659 Gentleman's Calling (1696) 2 That actuating power, 
which should set them on work. ¢1746 J. Hervey A/edit. 
& Contempl. (1818) 7 Mavihe his will for thy rule, his glory 
for thy aim, and his Holy Spirit for thy ever-actuating prin- 
ciple. 1861 A. Gerkir 4, Forbes x. 288 Vanity was not the 
only actuating motive. — ; 

Actuation (z:ktiz,é-fan). [n. of action f. med. 
L. actudre , see ACTUATE and -10N. <Acludlio may 
have been used in med. L.]_ A communication of 
motion, a bringing into action, a moving, stirring 
up, or urging ; excitement, impulse, movement. 

¢ 1630 JAckson Creed vi. vi. Wks. V. 63 The several actua- 
tions, draughts, or replenishments, which are derived from 
the infinite fountain of life. 1656 H. Jeanes Fulnesse of 
Christ 390 The Actuation, the stirring up of our faith, which 
is our receiving and acceptance of Christs fulnesse. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles ii. (1700) 51 By the Indwelling and Actua- 
tion of fhe Soul, it has another Spring within it. 1876 
Maupstey Physivl. Jind viii. 466 The whole region of motor 
residua [in the nervoussystem] might bedescribed generically 
as the department of actuation. 1879 GLavsTone Gleanings 
1.i.55 How the best designs are spoiled by faulty actuation. 

+ A:ctuo'se, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. acluosus full 
of activity, f. acze-s AcTION; see -oSE.] Full of 
activity, abounding in action; very active. 

1677 GALE Crt. of Gentiles II. 22 "Evepyetr, as applied 10 
God, notes his actuose, efficacious, and predeterminate con- 
curse in and with althings. 

+Actuo'sity, Obs. [f. L. actzds-us, see prec., 
+-ITY.] Abounding activity. 

1660 H. More Afyst. God?. m1. iv. 66 Time present being 
urgent and raging like a Lion through its instant actuosity. 
1677 GALE Crt. of Gentiles 1. 1v. 102 What is life but the 
Actuositie of the Soul informing the bodie? and what more 
promotes this Actuositie than Exercice? 

+Accture. Obs. rare. [f. L. acl- ppl. stem of 
agére to do + -uRE ; as if ad. L.*aclitra ; cf. natira, 
factiira, etc.] The process of acting ; action. 

1593? Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 185 With acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind. 

Acturience (&ktiiieriéns). [f L. ac/- ppl. stem 
of ag-dre to Act, on analogy of esurien/ ad. L. 
ésurienl-em pr. pple. of ésuri-re to hunger, desider- 
ative of éd-ere, és-um to eat.] Desire to act. 

21880 WEBSTER cites J. GROTE. 

Acuate (2"kivét), pf/. a. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. acudl-us, pa. pple. of acud-re, f. acu-s needle ; 
cf, sttudius, fluctualus.| Sharpened, sharp-pointed. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. in Ashmole (1652) vii. 191 With 
a quantyte of Spyces acuate. /didf. 1. xiii. 132 Agaynst a 
brodyke of lyron or Stele newacuate. 1880 Riptey in Frv/. 
Linn. ae XV. No. 83. 149 Certain long acuate spicules, 

Oleels 
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+A‘cuate, v. Ods.; also 6 acuat, 7 accuate. 
[f pree., or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] To 
make sharp or pungent, to sharpen. 72. and fig. 

_ 1542 Boorpe Dyctary xxii. (1870) 286 Grene gynger eaten 
in the nioreninge, fastynge, doth acuat and quycken the re- 
membraunce. 1657 ‘Tomtinson Aenou's Ds. 219 Wine 
acuates the ingenuity and rouses the spirits. 1683 Sai.mon 
Doron Med. 1. 363 Comforts the Memory, accuates the Senses. 
1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 443 To he well rubb'd once in 
three Ilours with a Mixture acuated with Spir. Sal. marin. 

+A-cuating, 74/56. Obs. [f. AcuATE v. +-1NG 1] 
The act of sharpening. 

3753 CuampBers Cycl, Supp., Acurtion, in a general sense 
the same with acuating or sharpening. 

Acuation (:kizé!fon). rare. [n. of action f. 
Acuatgé uv. Sce -ati0N.] Sharpening, rendcring 
acute. 

1837 WuEWELL /uduct. Sc. 111.xv.i.197 Werner .. had form- 
ally spoken of ¢runcation, acuation, and acumination, or 
replacement by a plane, an edge, a point respectively, as 
ways in which the forms of crystals are modified. A 

+ Acul'tion, Oés. rare. [ad. med. L. acuttion- 
em sharpening, f. acu-ére, as if f. a ppl. stem 
*acuil- for acut-.| The act of sharpening, 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycé, Supp. s.V., Acuéttion, ina general sense, 
the same with acuating or sharpening .. The Acuition, says 
Gaza, is where the sound is highest in the pronunciation of 
a word... Acuition, in medicine and chemistry, is used for 
sharpening or increasing the force of any medicine. ; 

Acuity (akiviti). [a. Fr. acez/é (16th c. in Litt.) 
ad. med, L. acuizdl-em, f. acu-s needle, acu-ére to 
sharpen ; see -ITy.] Sharpness, acuteness; as of 
a needle, an acid, a disease, wit. 

1543 TRANERON Vigo's Chirurg, 1. 63 In this case supposi- 
tories and clysters having some acuity or sharpnes seme 
more convenient, than medicynes receyved by the mouth. 
a15s4 Hooper Commandm. 1. Wks. 1843-52, 272 There is 
no acuity nor excellency of wit .. lhat can comprehend or 
compass the doctrine. 1610 HEALEY S¢, Aug., City of God 
914 Vheyexcellinacuity of understanding. 1678 R. R[{usset.t] 
Geber i. 1.1. xiii. 116 Water admits not the Acuity of Ignition 
as Ashesdoth 1872 Tuomas Dis. Women 145 The disease may 
at any time take on the characters of virulence and acuity. 

Aculeate (aki7lzét), a. [ad. L. acitledt-us fur- 
nished with a sting or prickle, f. acé/eus, dim. of 
acu-s needle ; see -ATE.] 

1. Zoo/. Furnished with a sting. 

1661 Lovett Anim. § Alin. 200 Flounder .. They havea soft 
flesh, yet the Aculeate are hard. 1875 Houcuton S&. frit. 
Iusects 130 Vhe aculeate Hymenoptera are those insects fur- 
nished with a sting. 1880 dAthenzum No. 2748, 827 Sir J. 
Lubbock regards the ancestral ant as having been aculeate. 

2. Bol. Prickly, set with prickles. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 199 Bidens.. Fruit compressed, 
ribbed, ribs often aculeate, ae . 

3. fig. Pointed, incisive, stinging. [So in L.] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 29 The labour here is alto- 
gether, that words may be aculeate, sentences concise. 1693 
BeverLey Gospel Trnxth1 Any Aculeate Animadversions on 
.. particular Expressions, 188 R. L. Poore //uguen. of 
D1sf.186 Political action, hardened and aculeate by hatred. 

Aculeated (aki l/,c'téd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. with 
the ppl. ending -ed, after analogy of the later pples. 
from vbs. in -ATE.] 

1. Nat. Hist. Pointed, sharpened to a needle-like 
point ; armed with prickles. 

1681 WiLLis Kem. Mest. Whs., Aculeated, Made sharp and 
prickly like a needles point. 1713 Deruam Physico-Theol. 
iy, xi. 19 The mouth is.. in some [insects] aculeated; to pierce 
and wound Animals, and suck their Blood. 1774 Bryant 
Atythol. 1,344 The murex is of the turbinated kind, and par- 
ticularly aculeated; having strong and sharp protuberances. 

2. fig. Pointed, incisive, keen, pungent. 

1655 LestrANGE Charics /,71, Aman of an acute but acu- 
leated wit. 1813 Kxox & Jens Corr. 11.170 The apothegms 
..and aculeated sayings of the ancients are inestimable. 1839 
De Quincey Kecoll. of Lakes Wks, 1862 11. 233, A trenchant, 
pungent, aculeated form of terse, glittering, stenographic 
sentences, 

Aculeation (aki#:1/\2-fan). rare. [f. ACULEATE; 
see-ATION.] The state of being sharpened or pointed. 

1870 Smitn Syn. & Antonyms, Acuity.. Syn. Pointedness, 
Aculealion, Acumination, __ 

Aculeiform (akizl/ifgim), a. Bo7. [f. L. acitle- 
us +-FORM.] Spine-shaped, like a prickle. 

1857 BerKeLey Crypfog. Bot. § 393, 360 Elongated aculei- 
form processes. nwa 

Aculeolate (aki#lolét), 2. Bor. [f. L. acileol- 
us a little prickle, dim. of aciélews +-aTE2.] ‘ Besct 
with diminutive prickles.’ Gray Bol. 7ex?-0k. 

+Acu'leous, ¢ Obs. rare. [f. L. aciile-us + 
-ous.] Needle-like, sting-like ; aculeate. 

1658 Sir TI. Browne Gard. Cyrus Il. 515 The aculeous 
prickly plantation, upon the heads of several common thistles. 
1713 Dernam Physico-Theol. wv, xiv. 250 They have seme 
aculeous Part or Instrument to terebrate, and make way for 
their Eggs. a ‘ 

|Aculeus (aki7l7ds). Pl. aculei. [L., =a sting, 
dim. of acus a needle.] 

1. Zool. The sting of an insect or other animal. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Exforsol. 1V. xiii. 162 The valves are 
linear, exserted, and as long as the aculeus itself. 

2. Bol. ‘A prickle; a conical elevation of the 
skin of a plant, becoming hard and sharp-pointed: 
as in the rose.’ Lindley in 7reas. of Boi. 

1878 M‘Nas Sor, 76 Prickles or aculei occurring on some 
brambles and roses, differ from true hairs in their originating 
| from the epidermis, and one or more cells below it. 


ACUMINATION. 


Acumber, acumbre, earlicr (and better) form 
of ACCUMBER wv, Obs. to encumber. 

+Acumble, v. Obs. [ta. Fr. acomble-r to load :— 
L.. accumula-re, see ACCUMULATE.] To benumb. 

a 1300 W. pr Bisteswortu in Wright's Voc. 1. 161 Fo ay 
la mayn st estoniye | glossed so acomeled (wineled)], 1388 
Wyeuir Fer. vi. 24 We herden the fame therof, oure hondis 
ben aclumsid [v7 acumblid]. ¢ 1440 Prompt. Parv. 6 Aco- 
melyd for coulde, or aclommyde [1499 acomyred, 3516 ac- 
combred], wtratus, enervatus. 

Acumen (aki#mén). fa. L. ac#men, anything 
sharp ; sharpness, point ; f. acz-cre to sharpen.] 

1. Sharpness of wit ; quickness or penetration of 
perception ; kcenness of discrimination, 

1531 ELvot Governor. xv.§ 4 Wherein is the chicfe sharpe- 
nes of witte, called in latin acumen. 1645 M. Casavbon 
Orig. Cause of Temp, Evils 54 Neither is the jest or acumen 
of them [epigrams] any wayes improved by it. 1678 GALr. 
Crt. of Gentiles IIT, 124 So penetrant an acumen, so profound 
soliditie, 1764 Ret /ug. /Lum, A/ind i. § 5. 102 The honour 
and reputation justly due to his metaphysical acumen, 1860 
MotLey Netherlands (1868) 1. ii. 54 Mysteries... which no 
political sagacity or critical acumen could have divined. 

|| 2. Bot. A tapering point. Gray Bol. 7ext-bh. 

1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot, xxxi. 475 Mercurialis has 
two subulate acumens or sharp points. 

Acumer, var. AccumBER v. Obs., to encumber. 

Acuminate (aki#‘minét), fp/. a. [ad. L. aca- 
minal-us pa. pple. of acimind-re to point; f. aci- 
men, actmin-, see ACUMEN] 

1. Pointed, tapered or tapering to a point. esf. in 
Nat. Fist. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 369 The Nightingale hath 
some disadvantage in the tongue; which is not acuminate 
and pointed as in the rest, but seemeth as it were cut off. 
1650 Butwer Anthropomet, i. 16 If the Occipitium trans- 
gresse its bounds the Head is acuminate. a 1661 HoLtypay 
Fuv, 210 The other[tiara] upright and acuminate, worn only 
by kings. 1794 Martyn Kousseau’s Bot. xxix. 454 You will 
know it by the lance-shaped, acuminate leaves. 1874 I. Cours 
Birds of N.-West 401 The tail equals, or rather exceeds, the 
wing in length, and consists of twenty very narrow acuminate 
feathers. 1875 BLAKE Zool. 201 The teeth are conical, acu- 
minate, and crowded. : 

b. aésol. quasi-sb. A pointed form. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, (1640) 109 He had on his Head a 
pair of Ifornes, riseing in a sharp acuminate to Heaven. 

+2. Ilaving acumen, sharp-witted. Ods. rare. 

1654 Gayton /estiv. Notes iw. v. 198 Rare, acuminate, quick 
and phantasticall blades of your employment, that have 
hundred witty Remoras for their guests. 

Acuminate (aki7mine't), v. [f. L. aciminat- 
ppl. stem of acrémind-re; sec prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To sharpen, to point; to give poignancy 
or kecnness to. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 452 Where the thicknesse doth begin 
lo be acuminated in a slender toppe. a@ 1800 Cowprr in 
Hayley’s Life 11. 250 Tones so dismal, as to make woc itself 
insupportable, and to acuminate even despair, 1806 W. 
TAvLor in Anu. Rev. 1V. 613 They often supply an agrec- 
able variation of imagery, and serve to acuminate attention 
1879 Cornh. Mag. Dec., 689 The work has been revised and 
acuminated, d ; 

+ 2. intr. To rise or taper toa point. Ods. rare. 

1641 Mitton Church Govt. vi. (1851) 128 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

Acuminated (aki#mine'téd), 4/7. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] 

1. Brought to a sharp point, pointed. fy. Of 
speech: Sharp, pointed, stinging. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics 261 ‘The toppe whereof on both 
sides above their forehead is acuminated in two peakes. 
1615 Crooke Body of Wan 440 Pericles had an accuminated 
head and somewhat long. 1790 Cowrer //iad xv. 635, A 
spear Tough grain’d, acuminated, sharp with brass. 1833 48 
H. Conerince North. Worthies 111.333 So perfect a model 
of acuminated satire. 1866 HuxLey /’rehist. Rem. Catthi. 
gt The palate is narrowed, and its arch somewhat acuminated 
in front. ; . 

2. Intellectually sharpened, made keen in discern- 
ment; acutely concentrated (in attention). 

1831 G. P. R. James De L’Orme xivi. 313 Mounted troopers 
..acuminated in every point of stratagem. 1861 II. Mac- 
MILLAN Footn. fr. Page of Nat.14 We observe with speechless 
admiration that the Divine attention is acuminaled and His 
skill concentrated on these vital atoms. 

Acuminating (aki#minc'tiy), pf/. a. [f. as 
prec.+-ING*.] Rising or tapcring to a point. 

1804 JAMESON Afinerad. 1.213 The acuminating planes form 
truncations on the angles. 1850 Dana Geol. App. 1. 694 The 
approximated and acuminating apices of the beaks, 

Acumination (aki#mina fon). [n. of action 
f. L. acttmind-re to sharpen; as if ad. L. *acitmind- 
l1n-ent 5 See -ATION.] 

1. The action of sharpening or bringing to a 
point ; the giving point to. /7/. and fig. : 

1837 WueEweLL /aduct. Sc. WI. xv. i. 197 Truncation, 
acuation and acumination, or replacement by a plane, an 
edge, a point respectively. 1879 Cor. ae. Dec., 689 The 
acumination consisting mainly in a more frequent and sar- 
castic repetition of the unfortunate Mr. Disraeli’s titles and 
distinctions. F ae F 

BA, abate product of sharpening or giving joint; a 
tapering point. f 

1659 PEARSON Creed 1839) 270 The coronary thorns .. did 
also pierce his tender and sacred temples to a multiplicny of 
pains, by their numerous acuminations, 1804 JAMESON 
Mineral. 1. 213 The extremity of the acummation ts often 


truncated. 7 


ACUMINOSE. 


3. A tending towards a point. 

1866 Cartyte Remix, (1881) I. 183 Steadily denied acu- 
mination or definite consistency and direction to a point. 

Acuminose (&ki/:mindus), a. [f. L. aci#men, 
acumin-, as if ad, L. *actiminds-us, analog. to /a- 
mindsus. See -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1830 Linney /utrod. to Bot. (1848) 11. 357, Aczmznose, 
terminating gradually in a flat narrow end. 

Acuminous (aki#minas), a. [f. L. actimen, 
acumin-+-0v0s. See prec.] 

1. Distinguished by acumen ; acute. 

1618 Botton F/orus To Reader, Whose writings are alto- 
gether as luminous asacuminous. 1810 Hicumore ¥us Eccl, 
Anglic. 149 The same acuminous display of talent and of 
science, 

Acuminulate (z:kivmi-nivlét) 2. Bot. [f. Acv- 
MINATE, as if f. L. *aci#mtniel/-0m, dim. of acimen.] 
Slightly pointed, or tapering. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Acuntye, early form of Account v. and sd. 

Acuntre, early form of AcounTER v. Ods. 

+Acupi‘ction. O%s.-° [n. of action f. Acu- 
PINGE (fzcl- ppl. stem of Ding-cre.)] ‘An embroy- 
dering, or as it were painting with a needle.’ Bul- 
lokar 1676. 

+Acupinge, v. Ols.—° [f. L. acu with a needle 
+ ping-ére to paint, embroider.] ‘To embroider.’ 
Cockeram 1612. 

Acupressure (:kizpre‘fiitz, -Ja1). [f. L. acze 
with a needle + PRESSCRE.] (See the quot.) 

1859 Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb, 19 Dec., Professor Simpson 
made a communication on acupressure as a new mode of 
arresting surgical haemorrhage. 1865 Reader 13 May 541/1 
Acupressure. . consists of the artificial arrestment of the ha- 
morrhage from cut or wounded arteries by the pressure of a 
metallic needle or pin passed across their mouths or tubes. 

Acupunctuate (a:kivpyyktiz eit), v. [f L. 
act with a needle + PunctuaTE.] To prick with a 
needle or pin ; also fg. 

1865 Mfacnt. Mag. Jan., 251 That exquisite sweet malice 
wherewith French ladies so much delight to acu-punctuate 
their English sisters. . ; 

Acupunctuation (zx:kivpz-jktiv,zfan). [n. 
of action f. prec.] = ACUPUNCTURATION. 

1832 SouTHEY Le??. (1856) IV. 305 Colchicum is often suc- 
cessful [in rheumatic gout], but more often fails. The same 
may be said of Acupunctuation. — - 

Acupuncturation (x:kivpy-nktiuré! fan). [n. 
of action f. AcupunctTuRE.] The practice or process 
of acupuncture. /7¢, and jig. 

1743 tr. {Yeister's Surg. 313 The famous Operation of the 
Chinese and Japonese, termed Acupuncturation. 1821 
Monthly Mag. LI1. 448 Acupuncturation.. consists in in- 
serting a needle into the muscular parts of the body, to the 
depth, sometimes, of an inch, 1865 CartyLe /redk. the Gt. 
I. 1. iv. 34 Her Majesty.. throws into him, as with invisible 
needle-points, an excellent dose of acupuncturation, on the 
subject of the Primitive Fathers, 

Acupuncture (x:kixpz'yktitu, -tfas), sd. [f. L. 
acté with a needle+PuNnctuReE.] Pricking with a 
needle; a prick so made. sfec. The insertion of 
needles into the living tissues for remedial purposes. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compitt. 1. 33 They have a two-fold 
method of Cure [in gout].. Acupuncture, and burning with 
their Moxa. 1801 E. Darwin Zoonomia II1. 254 In cases of 
strangulated hernia,could acupuncture.. beused with safety? 
1872 Tuomas Dis. Women 291 Acupuncture. . may be per- 
formed by an ordinary three-sided surgical needle. 1875 
M. Cotuins 7A. in my Garden (1880) 11. vi. 224 The bees this 
year are. . stinging with unusual sharpness of acupuncture. 

Acupuncture, v. [f. the sb.] = AcupuncTvuArTE. 

Acurology, see AcyRoLoey. 

Acurse, early (and better) form of AccURSEz. 

Acustom, -ance, obs. ff. Accusrom, -ANCE. 

tAcutangular,c. O4s. [f AcvTE + ANGULAR.] 
Having acute angles; acute-angled. 

1732 BerKerey Adinute Philos. 1. 93 Whence they [tri- 
angles] are denominated zquilateral, equicrural or scalenum, 
obtusangular, acutangular, or rectangular. 1752 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Trtangle, If all the angles be acute the triangle is 
said to be acutangular, or oxygonous. 

Acute (akivt), a. [ad. L. aci#/-us pa. pple. of 
acu-ére to sharpen.] 

1. Sharp at the end, coming to a sharp point, 
pointed. Aczle angle, one less than a right angle. 

1570 Biruincstey £xclid 1. xi. 3 An acute angle is that, 
which is lesse then a right angle. 1599 A. M. Gabelhoucr's 
Phys. 29/1 Take the extreamest acute 1oppes of sage. 1668 
Cucrerrer & Core Bartholinus, Anat. w. ii. 162 Growing 
smaller by little and little, it terminates with an acute end. 
1794 Martyn Nousscau's Bot. xvi. 179 Vhe stigma which was 
obtuse in that, is acute in this. 1842 Gray Sfruct. Bot. iii. 
§ 4 (1880 97 Leaves may be..acute, ending in an acute 
angle, without special tapering. 1879 Nortucotr in Cassell’s 
Techn, Educ. \V. 2/2 The softer the material the more acute 
should be the angle of the cutting tool. ; 

2. Of diseases: Coming sharply to a point or 
crisis of severity; opposed to chronic. Also fig. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 546 She had every year an acute dis- 
ease ortwo. 1727 ArBuTHNOT John Bull 64 It is plainly an 
acute distemper, and she cannot hold out three days. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 13 V)iseases which last but a short 
time are called Acute. 1877 Ronrrts //andbk, Med. (ed. 3) 
I, 228 Acute rheumatism is distinctly a hereditary disease. 

3. Of pain, pleasure, ctc.; Acting keenly on the 
senses ; keen, poignant, intcnse. 

1727 Swirt Potsoning of Curll Wks. 1755 IU. 1. 150 The 
symptoms encreased violently, with acute pains in the lowes 
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belly. 1855 Bain Senses § /ntell, u. i. § 12 (1864) 97 The 
pleasure is not what would be called acute, or of great intensity. 
1876 Grote Ethical Frag. i. 10, A man may feel sympathy 
in the most acute degree. 

+4. Of tastes or odours: Sharp, pungent. Ods. 

1620 VENNER 2a Recéa viii. 186 It. . offendeth the head with 
acute vapours. 1638 T. WnitaKer BZ. of Grape 24 Let us 
take a taste, and principally pierce these four vessels, sweet, 
acute, austere, and mild. 

5. Of sounds: Sharp or shrill in tone; high; 
opposed to grave or low. Acwtle accent: see Ac- 
CENT I, 2. Also applied to the mark (’) by which 
this is indicated, or to a letter so marked for any 
purpose, as ¢ acute (¢). 

1609 DouLaxn Ornithop. Microl. 70 An acute accent.. 
musically .. isthe regular efeuation of the finall words or syl- 
lables according to the custoine of the Church. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes, Elem, Philos.\1839) 488 Bodies when they are stricken 
do yield some a more grave, others a more acute sound, 177 
Jounson L.P., Dryden Wks. 1816 1X.392 The Englishheroic 
{is formed of] acute and grave syllables variously disposed. 
1855 Bain Senses § /utell, 1. ii. § 8 (1864) 215 The cry of a 
bat 1s so acute as to pass out of the hearing of many persons. 
1875 OuseLey Princ. Harmony i. 3 The most acute [stave] 
is called the soprano. 

6. Of the senses or nervous system: ac/ively, 
Keen, sharp, quick in catching or responding to 
impressions. Hence fassively, Sensitive to im- 
pressions, delicate, finely-strung. 

1762 Kames Elem. Critic. xvi. (1833) 216 The acutest and 
most lively of ourexternal senses. 1812 Miss AusTEN J/axs- 
Jield Pk. (1851) 11 Her feelings’ were very acute, and too 
little understood to be properly attended to. 1817 Jas. Mitt 
Brit, India VW. v. v. 528 The jealousy of the Admiral was 
acute, 1878 G. MacponaLp Aun. Qutct Neighd. xix. 365 
His hearing is acute at all times. 

7. Of the intellectual powers: Having nice or 
quick discernment ; penetrating, keen, sharp-witted, 
shrewd, clever. Opposed to dull, stupid, obluse. 
In the sense of sharp itn business, shrewd, it is 
familiarly aphetized, esp. in U.S., to ’cude. 

1588 SHaks. ZL. LZ. £.1n. i. 67 A most acute Iuuenal; voluble 
aad free of grace. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Afan Out of Hum. 
11, 11, 20 The most divine, and acute lady in court. 1755 
Youne Centaur i, (1757) 1V. 125 Acutest understandings in 
religious debates often lose theiredge. 1788 Reip A risfotle’s 
Logic vi. § 1. 128 Chillingworth was the acutest logician as 
well as the best reasoner of his age. 1814 Davy Agric. 
Chem. 65 Such a circumstance could not be lost upon so 
acute an observer, 1863 Burton Book Hunter 102 Bargams 
may be obtained off the counters of the most acute. 1860 
Bartlett Dict. Americanisms 112 About as cute a thing 
as you've seen in many a day. 1882 Manch. Even, Mail 
31 May, American girls, in fact, appear to be as cute as the 
masculine Yankee, 

B. quasi-sd, sc. accent. 

1609 DouLanp Orutthop. Alicrol. 70 The circumflex is .. 
contrary to the acute, for it begins with the acute, and ends 
with the grave. 1824 J. JoHnson 7yfogr. u. iil. 34 The five 
vowels marked with acutes over them, 

Comb. In synthetic derivatives, in -ed, as acute- 
angled, having an acute angle. 

+ Acute, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1. To sharpen, quicken (a quality). rare. 

1637 Nasse Aficroc. in Dodsl. O. Pl. 1X. 163 As it acutes 
Sloth often into diligence, despair May be hope’s cause. 

2. To pronounce or mark with an acute accent 
(perh. only in pple. AcUTED). 

1751 WesLeEyY in Wks. 1872 XIV. 80 Monosyllables, unless 
contracted, are acuted. 1775 T. SHeripan Reading 115 
Whereas every last syllable in the Scotch is acuted. 


+ Acu‘ted, 77/. a. Obs. [f. prec.+-ED.] Made 
acute or sharp; marked with the acute accent (cf. 
ctrcumflexed ). 

1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Acutition, The error of 
the moderns in pronouncing acuted syllables in the Greek, 
as long, when they are naturally short. 

Acutely (aki tli), adv. [f AcuTE a.+-Ly?.] 
In an acute or sharp manner; hence 

l. Of things material: Sharply. (Late in this 


sense.) 

1874 BouTeLL Arms & Armour viii. 128 Having the acutely- 
peaked visor or mesail lowered and closed. /éid. x. 196 
Acutely pointed at the toe. — : 

2. Of senses and feelings: Keenly, delicately ; 
sharply, poignantly. 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick, xii. (C. D. ed.) 89 Acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nicholas. 1842 MacauLay /redk, Gt. 
58 The sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. 

3. Of the mental faculties: With ready or quick 
apprehension, with keen penetration, shrewdly. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s }i’el/1. i. 221, 1 am so full of businesses, 
I cannot answere thee acutely. 1673 Lady's Calling 1. § 4. 
30 Some new comer perhaps has better refined the art, and 
do’s the same thing more acutely and ingeniously. 1756-82 
J. Warton £ss. 01 Pope 11. § 12. 282, A line which Bentley 
has explained very acutely. 1864 Burton Scot Aéroad 11. 
iL 158 Lhe project was acutely conceived. 

Acuteness (akiz-tnés). [f. AcUTE a. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being acute ; hence 

1. Of things material : Sharpness of point or edge. 

1646 Sik T. Browne /’seud. Ep, 84 Glasse.. by reason of 
its acutenesse and angularity, commonly excoriates the parts 
through which it passeth. 1798 GreviLte in PAiL Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 441 The hexaedral pyramids are usually incom- 
plete in their apex, and they vary in acuteness. 1869 Datly 
News 14 May, To appreciate for himself the poisonous odours 
of Barnwell Pool, the acuteness of Chesterton Corner, and 
the perils of the bridge. 

2, Of a disease or pain: Sharpness, keenness. 
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-ACY. 


166: R. Lovett Anim. § Alin. 438 The acutenesse of the 
diseases, and signes of concoction. 1732 ArsuTHNoT Rules 
of Diet 353 lf the Patient survives three Days, the Acute- 
ness of the Pain abates, 

3. Of sounds: Shrillness, high pitch. 

a 1691 Boyte (J.) This acuteness of sound will shew, that 
whilst, to the eye, the bell seems to be at rest, yet the minute 
parts of it continue in a very brisk motion. 1760 P/z/. 
Trans, LI. 768 All this seems plainly to put the difference of 
the tones only in the acuteness or gravity of the whole. 

4. Of the senses or feelings: Keenness, quickness, 
sensitiveness. 

21704 Locke(J.) Ifeyes so framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, the owner could not be benefited 
by that acuteness. 1764 Reip Jug. Hum, Mind ii. § 1. 104 
‘The acuteness of smell in some animals, shews us, that these 
effluvia spread far. 1823 Lams £/va.1. 14 (1865) 115 A con- 
stitutional acuteness to this class of sufferings. 187z Darwin 
Emotions xiii. 342 When we direct our whole attention to 
any one sense, its acuteness is increased. 

4. Of the mental faculties: Readiness of appre- 
hension, keenness of penetration, shrewdness. 

1627 Be. Hatt Efes¢les wv. iti. 341 To finde wit in poetry, 
in philosophy profoundnesse, in mathematicks acuteness. 
1755 YouNG Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 109 The boasted acute- 
ness of his superior understanding. 1847 Hattam Lit. Eur. 
II. 235 It cannot be reckoned a proof of his acuteness in 
Zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among aquatic 
animals. 1859 Gro. Exriot Adan: Bede 166 The father and 
mother exchanged a significant glance of amusement at their 
eldest-born’s acuteness. 


Acuti-, 2 combining form of L. acét-us sharp, 
in mod. L., as acilifolius; hence in Eng. words 
formed on them, or on the same analogy, with 
sense of sharf, sharply; as acutiangle a. ods., acute- 
angled ; acutifoliate g., sharp-leaved; acutilo- 
bate a., sharp-lobed. 


1571 Dicces Geometrical Practise u. iv, Mj. b, Of Acuti- 
angle Triangles, called Oxigonia, there are three kindes, 


Acutish (akiztif), a. [f. Acute a.+-1sH.] 
Somewhat acute. 

185z Dana Crustacea 1. 510 Tooth.. acutish, not incurved. 

+ Acuti‘tion. Ods. rare. [improp. f. L. aczit-us 
sharp, ppl. stem of acz-eve + -ITION.] = ACUITION. 

1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Sufp., Acutition or Acuition. 

cuto- (akizto), combining adverbial form of 
AcvrTE, analogous to L. sacro- in sacro-sanctus. 

1. prop. Acutely; as in acuto-nodose. 

1852 Dana Crustacea u. 929 Three abdominal segments... 
sparingly acuto-nodose on the sides. 

2. Acute +; as in acuto-grave. 

1807 J. THELWALL in Monthly Mag. XXIII. 30 Their dis- 
tinctions of gravo-acute and acuto-grave or circumflexes. 

Aecwell, acwench, acwick; see AQuELL, 
AQUENCH, AQUICK. 

-acy, s¢zfix of sbs. [a branch of the wider suffix 
-cY, a virtual compound of -y, ME. -ye, -ze, Fr. -ze, 
L. -2a, with preceding ¢ or ¢, though the L. was 
rather -ci+a, -/2+a, than -c+7a, -7+éa.] 1, ad. 
L. -dcez-a, forming sbs. of quality on adjs. in -dez-, as 
fall. deceive, fall-dci- deceitful, fa//dez-a deceitful- 
ness, ‘fallacy’; so ‘contumacy, efficacy.’ The corre- 
sponding Fr. words are in -ace ; -acy is entirely of 
Eng. formation, analogous to other endings in -y, 
for L. -2a; cf. -NCE and -ncy. A parallel suffix is 
the more frequent -ACI-TY, as in vafacily; and an 
equivalent to both -AvIoUs-NESs, as in rapacious- 
ness, fallaciousness. 2. representing or imitating L. 
-d/-?-a, in med. L. often written -acia, OFr. -acze, 
forming sbs. of quality, state, or condition, on nouns 
in -d/- (nom. -as\, being only a section of the sbs. 
in -27a from nouns in -¢-, -27-, in which the suffix was 
properly -a, and the 7 either part of the stem or 
connective, cf. 7ert7-a, infani(2-a, mi/tl-2-a, ‘Thus: 
late L. abbat-, abbal-ta ‘abbacy’, L. primai-, med. 
L. primalia, Fr. primatie, ‘primacy’; L, ofiimdt-, 
Fr. oftimatic, ‘optimacy’; L. diplémal-, Fr. aiplo- 
malie, ‘diplomacy’; late L. pdpal- (nom. papas = 
papa) Anglo-L. papalia (= fpapalus) ‘papacy. Imi- 
tation of Arzmacy has given ‘supremacy,’ Fr. sz- 
prématie. 3. repr. med. L. -d¢ia, forming sbs. of 
state on nouns in -d/-ws; cf. cl. L.-z7a from -/zs, in 
gral-ia, minitt-ia, molest-ia, etc. Thus, (perhaps 
due in part to form-association with adéafza, pri- 
matia, pipatia,) med, L. advocatia, prelatia, légatia, 
‘advocacy, prelacy, legacy,’ f. advocalus, pravlal-us, 
legat-us; whence without any L. precedent, ‘curacy, 
confederacy, magistracy,’ on other wordsin L. -@¢z#s or 
Eng. -atz. Also extended to adjs., as accurale, aller- 
vale, whence ‘accuracy, alternacy ’ = accurate-ness, 
alternate-ness. So ‘degeneracy, delicacy, effeminacy, 
intimacy, intricacy, inveteracy, legitimacy, obstin- 
acy, privacy, profligacy, subordinacy,’ etc. The cl. 
L. forms answering to these, when f. pples., were 
in -d/1d,nem), as acctiralio, obslinadlio, prelalio, 
légalio: hence -dtio has been englished as -acy 
in other words where no Eng. -a/e exists, as 
conspiralio, prociratio ‘conspiracy, procuracy.’ 
Of others the proper L. form was -d/es (qth 
decl.) as papdtus, magisiradlus: hence in other 
words this has given Eng. -acy, as cpiscopdles, 


ACYCLIC. 


cxlibatus, ‘episcopacy, cclibacy.”’ Leacy has been 
formed to match /zzadic, after the rclation of pre- 
tacy, diplomacy, to prelatic, diplomatic. It thus ap- 
pears that -acy f. -a¢us, -a¢e, is almost entirely ana- 
logical and of Eng. formation. 4. repr. Gr. sbs. of 
state in -areia, f. nouns in -a7ys, or vbs. in -arevew; 
as maparns, L. pirdta, pirate, me:parev-ey to pirate, 
maparea, Anglo-L. pirdtia, ' piracy,’ identined with 
L. forms like /egatia ‘legacy’ above. Also in -cracy, 
Gr. sbs. in -«partia, L. -crafza, Fr. -cratie, as ‘aristo- 
cracy’; see -CRACY. 

Acyce, obs. form of AssiIzE. 

Acyclic (asiklik), a. or. [f. Gr. d not +«v- 
«hux-os circular.) Not arranged in circles or whorls. 

1878 M’Nas Bot. 179 The flowers generally have the parts 
in whorls (cyclic). Sometimes they are wholly (acyclic) or 
partially spiral (hemicyclic). 

Acyde, obs. form of Asipr. 

Acyne(n, obs. form of AssicN. 

Acyrolo'gical, . ? 00s. rare—°. [f. Gr. duvpo- 
Ady-os incorrect in specch (f. d priv. +vpos au- 
thority + Adyos specch)+-IcAu.] Incorrect in use 
of words. Also szdhs?. 

1626 Cockeram, Acyrologicall, An vnproper speech. 

Acyrolo'gically, adv. ?Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-LY".] Incorrectly as to use of words. 

165: Baxter /nf Baft. go He saith..that the Apostle 
speaks acurologically and abusively. 

Acyro'logy. !0ds. rare—'. [ad. L. acyrologia, 
a, Gr. dxvpodoyia ; see ACYROLOGICAL.] Ineorrect 
use of language. 

1656 Birount Glossogy., Acyrology, improper speech, or a 
speaking improperly. 1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) L. 


x. 221 His work .. was meant to be..a condensation of all 


the ‘logics’ andall the ‘ology’s’; but, unfortunately, tautology 


and acyrology were the only ones thoroughly exemplified. 

Acyte, early form of AccitE v, Ods. to summon. 
+ Ad, sb. Obs. 1-3; also 3 od. [OF. di cogn. w. 
O. and MHG. ez¢, Goth. *azids ; Gr. aidos fire, burn- 
ing heat. ‘The mod. repr. would be ode.] A fire, a 
blazing pile, a funcral pyre. 
agoo Letden Gl., Sweet O. E. T. 114,95 Rogus: beel vel 
aad. c1000 Poetry of Codex Vercellensis 1898 (1846). 56 And 

on fyrbade suslum beprungen siddan wunodest ade onzled. 
©1220 Leg. Kath. 1364 Bed bringen o brune a fur amidde pe 
burh [v.7. an ad]. c1zzg In Wright's Vocad. 94/2, Rogus od. 

Ad.-, pref. 1. repr. L. ad prep. ‘to,’ cogn. w. Teut. 

at, frequent in comp. with sense of motion or 
direction to, reduction or change into, addition, 
adherence, increase, or simple intensification, as 
ad-ventus, ad-versus, ad-itus, ad-albdtus, ad-minise 
trare, ad-augére. Before the consonants ¢, ff x; /, 2, 
pi % 7, 5, t ad- was in later L. assimilated, as ac-, 
af-, ag-, al-, an, ap-, ac-, ar-, as-, at- ; and before sc, 
sf, st it was reduced to a- (a-scendere, a-strictus, 
a-spiradre). It remained before vowels, and the con- 
sonants d, 4, 7, m, v. It was probably assimilated 
before 4, in ad-brevidre, for ad-breviare, cf. al- 
levidre, attenuarc, accurtare. In OFr. ad- was re- 
duced to a- in all cases where its character as a 
prefix was recognized, even before vowels, as adorare, 
aébrer, adornare, abricr, adestimare, acsmicr. But 
in the 14th c. the written forms began to be arti- 
ficially refashioned after L., this being in words 
like alouer alloucr, anoncer anznoncer, atendre at- 
tendre, only an artificial spelling, but resulting, 
in such as adrer adorer, ajoint adjoint, in a real 
change of sovnd. In 15th c. this fashion spread to 
England, where the words had originally been 
adopted in their OFr. forms, and was here carried 
out far more rigorously, attacking also words that 
remained unchanged in Fr., or in which the pcdantic 
form was again rejected, as a-dresser ad-dress, a-ver- 
tissement ad-vertisement, a-voucrie ad-vowry. All 
words subsequently formed in Fr. and adopted in 
Eng., or formed in Eng. on L. words, or aceording to 
L. analogies, follow L. spelling. A very reeent use 
of ad-, unknown to L., is to employ it in contrast to 
aé- in pairs like ad-oral, ab-oral, situated at the 
mouth, and away from the mouth. 

2. While the refashioning of words in OFr. a- was 
going on in 16the., mechanical imitation or pedan- 
tic assumption extended ad- and its variants to 
many words in which a- had quite a different origin, 
as L. aé, OF r. ex (an), es, re, OE. a (ar), on, xt, 
ete.; as in a.d)vance Fr. avancer LL. ab-anteare, 
a(d)debted OF r. endetté, a(c\cloy OF x. encloyer L. 
inclavare, admerveyl OFr. esmerveiller, a( f)fray 
OF r.esfreyer, a(f Yorce OF r. esforcer L. *exforliare, 
atejeurse ME. a-curse, a(/)lay OE. a-leezan, a(c)- 
know (ledge OF. on-cnawan,a(d)blast OX. onblestan, 
a\d)dight OE. a-dihtan, 3c-dihtan, a(d)miral Arab. 
amir-al-. New compounds of native words with 
prefix a- were also falsely written ad-, as a(/)\decm, 
a(d)doom. Inmost of these words the perversion went 
no farther than the spelling, but in some, as a(@’)- 
vance, a(d)miral, it has distorted the spoken word. 
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-ad, suffix ofsbs, 1. repr.Gr.-a5-a (nom. -as) form- 
ing, a. Collective numerals, as povas unity, wzorad, 
so dyad, triad, tetrad, pentad (especially used to 
class chemical elements or radicals according to the 
number of theircombining units) ; Achdomad, chiliad, 
myriad, etc.; also pertssad, Olympiad , decade re- 
tains final ¢ from Kr. b. Feminine patronymics (in 
which it is a phonctic variant of -7d), in proper 
names of females and districts, as Drzad, Naiad, 
Troad; often in pl.as /Vetad-es, [lyad-es, Cyclad-es. 
IIcnce ¢c. in names of Poems, as //zad, ‘the lay 
(#5n) of Ilium,’ often imitated in modern times, 
as Lustad, Dunciad, Rosciad, Columbiad ; and a. 
used by Lindley to form family names of plants 
akin to a genus, as altsmad, liliad, trilliad, as- 
clepiad, cte. (on words in -a@ or after a vowcl; other- 
wise -id, as in orchid). 2. a. Vr. ade-, in salad, bal- 
fad; see -ADE the more usual form. 

+ Adarct, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. adact- ppl. stem 
of adig-cre to drive towards, f. ad to + agére to 
drive.] To drive or compel to a course. 

1622 Fotnerby A ¢heomastrx 1. il. § 5,15 God hiinselfe once 
compelled the wicked A°gyptians, by flyes, and frogs .. to 
confesse the power of his diuine Maiestie; not vouchsafing 
to adact them by any other of his creatures, 1622 /d/d.1. vi. 
§ 4,48 The force of Religion adacteth him. 

Adacted (adektéd), pp/. a. 2? Obs. rare—'. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Beaten or driven in by force. 

1626 CockiraM, Adacted, driven in by force. 1816 JAMES 
Att, Dict. (ed. 4)5, Adacted, applies to stakes, or piles, driven 
into the earth with large malls shod with iron, as in securing 
ramparts or pontoons. 

+ Ada‘ction. Ods.—° [n. of action f. Avact.] 
‘A driving in violently or by force.’ Bullokar 1676. 

Adactyl(e (adektil), 2. Zoo/. [mod. f. Gr. 4 
priv. + daxrva-os finger, toe.] = ADAcTYLOUS. 

1847 In Craic. 

Adactylous (adektilos), @. Zool. [f.as prec. + 
-ous.] Without fingers or toes. Also applied to 
crustaceous animals without claws on their feet. 

1858 Crark tr. Van der [/oeven’s Zool. \1.290, Psendopus 
Merr.—Two rudiments of hind feet, adactylous, 

+ Adad (add), zt. Obs. (Cf. Ecap ! of which 
it is prob. a variation.] An expletive of asseveration 
or emphasis. 

1663 Kitticrew Pars. Wedd. in Dodsley (1780) XI. 419 
You cannot, adad; adad you cannot. 1678 WycueRLey 
Plain-Dealer i. 35 Adad, I shall make thy Wife jealous 
ofme. 1753 RicHarpson Grandson li. (1781) VI. 312 Adad, 
adad, said he, I do not know what to make of myself. 176 
Bickerstarr Love in Village 37 Why, you look as fresh an 
bloomy to-day —Adad, you Iittle slut, I believe you are 
painted. 

Ademonist (Ad7-manist). rare. [f. Gr.a not + 
Saipov-a (evil) spirit + -1sT.] (See quot.) 

1837 Pex. Cycl. VIL. 447 Among the German ademonists, 
or those who deny the personality of the devil, may also be 
named Wetstein, Webber, Naudzus.. Unitarians, in ac- 
cordance with the scriptural adwmonists of Germany, main- 
tain that the Bible affords no sufficient evidence of the ex- 
istence of a being purely malevolent. 

Adequate, obs. variant of ADEQUATE. 

Adage (zdédz). [a. Fr. adage, ad. L. adagium 
a proverb, f. ad to+*agz- root of ayo=agio | say. 
(Fick I. 481.) A by-form was Apacy.] ‘ A maxim 
handed down from antiquity; a proverb.’ J. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Edw. /V, an.9,209 He forgat the olde 
adage, saynge in tyme of peace prouyde for warre. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ,1, iv. 126 Vnlesse the Adage must be veri- 
fi'd, That Beggers mounted, runne their Horse to death. 
1605 — J/acd. 1, vii. 45 Letting, I dare not, wait ypon I would, 
Like the poore Cat i’th’Addage. 1642 Howet. For. Trav. 
25 Every Nation hath certain Proverbs and Adages pecu- 
liar to it selfe. a@1733 Nortu Lives of Norths (1826) 11.355 
According to the philosophic adage, omnes stulti insaniunt, 
all fools are out of their wits. 1847 Baruam /xgol. Leg. 
(1877) 6 That truest of adages—‘ Murder will out.’ 1872 
Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 Tourists in their 
anxiety to cut off a corner are sometimes induced to cross 
the valley, but .. discover the truth of the adage ‘ most haste, 
least speed.’ 

Ada‘gial (adei-dzial), a. rare. [a. Fr. adagial ; 
see ADAGE and -aL. Cf. proverbial.) Of the nature 
of an adage, proverbial. 

1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1. 93 That adagial verse, "Ap" 
HAEntar Kai tébrmKev nN xapes, No sooner the courtesie born 
than the resentment thereof dead. 1722 Wo11.aston Relig. 
Nat. § 4, 64 Aristotle goes further than that old adagial 
saying (apxn nutov mav7zds). 

|| Adagio (ada-dzlo), adv., a., and sb, Aus. [It. 
ad agto at ease, at leisure.] 

A. adv. A direction for the musical time in 
which a piece is to be sung or played: Slowly; 
leisurely and gracefully. 

1746 Garrick Musical Lady. Deep despair now thrums 
adagio. 1826 Disraeti ftv. Grey vi. vi. 348 Mr. Becken- 
dorff began an air very adagio, gradually increasing the 
time in a kind of variation. ; 

B. adj. Of musical movement: Slow, leisurely. 

1773, Barrincton in PArl, Trans, LXIL. 252, A musical 
bar of four crotchets in an adagio movement. 1788 A. Pas- 
quin Childr. Thespis (1792) 128 His words flow too quick to 
administer pleasure In adagio time, and precipitate measure. 
1828 FE. Hotmes Alusicians of Germ. 70 In an adagio move- 
ment played by this gentleman .. I found excellent taste. 


ADAMANT. 


C. sb. A slow movement in music; a piece of 
music in adagio time. Also fig. 

1784 Cowrir Sask. 361 [He] sells accent, tone, And em- 
phasis in score, and gives to prayer The adayto and andante 
wtdemands. «a 1790 FT. Warton IWhs. 1. 187 (T.) He has no 
ear for musick, and cannot distingish a jig from an adagio. 
1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 31 ‘Vhe adagio is hurried till it over- 
takes the allegro, and the allegro apes the manners of the 
presto. 1876 Gio. Exot 2). Deronda IL. xxvii. 187 Said G. 
in an adagio of utter indifference. 

+ A:'dagy. Obs. Also 6-7 adagie. [ad. L. ada- 
gium (see ADAGE), also found unehanged, and (im- 
properly) as adagia.) A by-form of AvaGe, freqnent 
in 17the. 

1549 Compl. Scotl. xv. 127 Conformand til ane adagia of 
ane of the seuyn sapientis of rome. 1570 Ascuam Scholem., 
u. (Arb.) 128 All adagies, all similitudes and all wittie say- 
inges. 1591 Horsey raz. (1837) 266 This true adagium, $7 
ChAristumt slclis, nthell est st cetera non s[c\is. 1642 Mitton 
Apol. for Smect. (1851) 255 Quips and snapping adagies. 1656 
Jer. Taytor Deus Fustif. Ep. Ded., That wise Heathen said 
rarely well in his little adagie. a@1670 Hackut Life of 
Wrlliams \, (1693) 17 The Greek Adagy goes, Nil sine Theseo. 

Adam (xdim). [IIcb. DIS @-dam man.] 

1. The name given in the Bible to the fist man, 
the father of the human race; henec fig. as in the 
phrase Old Adam, the ‘old man’ of St. Paul (Aon. 
vi.6, etc.): The unregencrate condition or character. 

a1569 KYNGESMILL Godly Adz, (1580) 27 If you laicd Adam 
aslepe, | meane, if you renounced all carnall affections. 
1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 1. i. 29 Consideration hke an Angell 
came, And whipt th’ offending Adam out of hin. 1846 
Grote Greece (1862) IL. vi. 165 An impatience to shake off 
the old social and political Adam. 

2. = Abas’s ALE, 

a1704 T. Brown /Vks. 1760 IV. ii. (D.), A cup of cold 
Adam from the next purling spring. : 

Comb, ADAM'S ALE, -APYLE, -FLANNEL, -MORSEL, 
-NEEDLE, -WINE, q.v. 

Adamant (adimint). Also 4-5 adamaunt, 
-sund, ademaunt, -and; atha-, attha-, atthe-, 
attemant, -maunt, 5 admont, 6 adamounde. [a. 
literary OFr. adamaunt, ademaunt, ad. L. ada- 
mant-cut (nom, adamas), a. Gr. ddapas, ddapavt-a, 
orig. adj. =invincible (f. d not + dapa-w I tame), 
afterwards a name of the hardest metal. prob. stce/; 
also applied by Theophrastus to the haidest ciys- 
talline gem then known, the cmery-stone of Naxos, 
‘an amorphous form of corundum.’ In L. poctically 
for the hardest iron or steel, or anything very hard 
and indestructible ; also, with Pliny, the name of 
a transparent crystalline gem of the hexahedral 
system, apparently corundum or white sapphire, 
but extended and at length transferred to the still 
harder Diamonb (q.v.) after this beeame known in 
the West. The early med. L. writers apparently 
explaining the word from adamd-re ‘to take a liking 
to, have an attraetion for,’ took the /apidem ada- 
mantem for the Joadstone or magnet (an ore of iron, 
and thus also associated with the ancient metallie 
sense); and with this confusion the word passed 
into the moder languages. In OF. it occurs as 
adamans, from med, L.; and in 13th c. as adaman- 
tines stan, a transl. of lapis adamantinus, with the 
adj. mistaken for a sb. in apposition to /afzs, and 
so englished as stome of adamantin. In the current 
form it is a 14th c. adoption of the literary Fr. 
adamaunt, ademaunt, adapted from the L. in place 
of the popular form aimant ¢—late L. *adimant- 
em, cf. Pr. adiman, aziman, ayman, Sp. iman) \oad- 
stonc, also found in Eng.; see AymonT. Diamant 
arose as a variant of adamant or adimant; sce 
DiaMonpd.] 

Name of an alleged rock or mineral, as to which 
vague, contradictory, and fabu!ous notions long 
prevailed. The properties ascribed to it show a 
eonfusion of ideas between the diamond (or other 
hard gems) and the loadstone or magnet, though 
by writers affecting better information, it was dis- 
tinguished from one or other, or from both. The 
confusion with the loadstonc ceased with the17the., 
and the word was then often used by scientific 
writers as a synonym of Diayenp. In modern use 
it is only a poetical or rhetorical name for the 
embodiment of surpassing hardness; that which 
is impregnable to any application of foree. 

1. Without identifieation with any other substance. 

¢885 K. Aetrrep Greg. /’ast. (1871) 270 Se hearda stan, se 
pe adamans hatte, done mon mid nane isene ceorfan ne ma5. 
c1225 Hali Metdenhad 37 Ha is hardre iheorted pen ada- 
mantinesstan. 1382 Wycuir £e4. iii. g And Y 3aue thi face 
as an adamaunt, and as a flynt.  ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Ant's 
T. (Ellesm.) 1132 The dore was al of Adamant eterne [77. 
ademauntz, athamant, atthemant, athamauntz, attemant} 
(bid. 447 Writen in the table of atthamaunt[v.”. athamaunte, 
athamaunt], ¢1400 Rom. Kose 4181 The stoon was hard of 
ademaunt. 1535 CoverpaLe Zach, vii. 12 They made their 
hertes as an Adamant stone. 1579 Lyty Axphxes (1636) 1.8 
The Adamant though it be so hard that nothing can bruise 
it, yet if the warme blood of a Goat be powred vpon it, it 
bursteth. 1667 Mittox /. Z. 11. 436 Gates of burning ada- 
want Barred over us prohibit all cgress. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
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ADAMANTEAN. 


The Chase 1. 605 On Rocks of Adamant it stands secure. 
1783 Cowrer Lett. 24 Feb. Wks. 1876, 128, I am well in body 
but with a mind that would wear out a frame of adamant. 
1852 GLapstone Gleanings IV. xxiii. 158 Here we impinge 
upon a dilemma hard as adamant. 1875 Farrar Silence & 
Vorces Ser.1. 14 Around every step of our career on earth 
the mystery of the Infinite rises like a wall of adamant. 
oO. 
5 Hie 

164z R. CARPENTER xfer. u. vii. 178 For the bloud of 
Christ will breake the Adamant of his heart. 1828 CARLYLE 
Alisc. (1857) I. 223 In collision with the sharp adamant of 
Fate. 1860 MotLey .Vether/, 1. ii. (1868) 47 The young King 
«+ Was not adamant to the temptations spread for him. 

+ 2. Identified with the diamond. Oés. 

1393 GowER Conf. III. 112 The seconde [stone in the crown] 
is an adamant. c14q440 Prom, Parv., Adamant, precyowse 
stone, Adamas. 1598 Greene James [1 (1861) 201 The 
adamant, O king, will not be fil’d But by itself. 1617 Fynes 
Moryson 1. 11, 1. 213 They say that Adamants are found 
here, which skilful! jewellers repute almost as precious as the 
Orientall. 1794 Suttivan View of Nat, I. xxix. 438 The 
garnet, and diamond, or adamant. 

+b. as the natural opposite of the loadstone. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. (1495) 557 This 
stone Adamas is dyuers and other than an Magnas, for yf 
an adamas be sette by yren it suffryth not the yren come to 
the magnas, but drawyth it by a manere of vyolence fro the 
magnas. 1567 MapLet Greewe Forest 1 The Adamant placed 
neare any yron, will not suffer it to be drawen away of the 
Lode Stone. 1750 Leonardus's Mirr. Stones 63 The Ada- 
mant .. is such an enemy to the magnet, that if it be bound 
to it, it will not attract iron. 

+ 3. Identified with the loadstone or magnet. Oés. 

1366 [under 3b]. c1400 Rom. Rose 1182 Right as an ada- 
maund, iwys, Can drawen to hym sotylly The yren. 1481 
Caxton AMyrroxr u. vii. 79 In ynde groweth the Admont 
stone .. she by her nature draweth to her yron. 1527 WuiT- 
TINTON Gramm., Lapis ferrun attrahens, an adamounde 
stone, magnes. 1614 J. Cooke City Gallant in Hazl. Dodsi. 
I]. 277 As true to thee as steel toadamant. 1656 Br. Hatt 
Occas. Medit. (1851) 52 The grace of God’s Spirit, like the 
true loadstone oradamant, drawsup the iron heart of man toit. 

+b. as the natural opposite of the diamond. Ods. 

1366 Maunpev. xiv.161 Aftre that, men taken the Ade- 
mand, that is the Schipmannes Ston, that drawethe the 
Nedle to him, and men leyn the Dyamand upon the Ade- 
mand, and leyn the Nedle before the Ademand; and 3if the 
Dyamand be gode and vertuous, the Ademand drawethe not 
the Nedle to him, whils the Dyamand is there present. 1579 
Lyty Exuphues K 10 The Adamant cannot draw yron, if the 
Diamond lye by it. 

te. fig. A magnet, centre of attraction. Ods. 

1596 Drayton Leg. in. 67 My Lookes so powerfull Ada- 
mants to Love. 1610 Héstrio-mastix u. 47 Your bookes are 
Adamants, and you the Iron That cleaves to them. 1622 
Heyiin Cosmogr. Introd. 4/2 (1674) The seat of Religion is 
not the least Adamant which draws people to it. 1625 BACON 
Ess, xviii. 523 A great Adamant of Acquaintance. 

+4. Confusing 3 with 1 or 2. Ods. 

tsgo Suaks. Aids. N. D.u. i. 195 You draw me, you hard- 
hearted Adamant, But yet you draw not Iron, for my heart 
Is true as steele, 

5. Alircb. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. I. 22x Adamant stones 
(L. dapides magnetes). 1535 COVERDALE Fer. xvii. 1 With a 
penne of yron & with an Adamant clawe. 1677 R. GiLpin 
_Demonol. Sacra (1867) 38 Which might make impressions» 
upon an iron breast or an adamant heart. 1878 B. TayLor 
Pr. Denkalion 1. vi, 30 Solid adamant walls Seem built 
against the Future that should be. 


+ Adamante‘an, ¢. Obs. rare—. [f. L. ada- 
mantée-us adj. (f. adamant- + -E-) +-AN.] Of ada- 
mant ; of the nature or strength of adamant. 


1671 MiLton Sasson 134 Chalybean tempered steel, and 
frock of mail.Adamantean proof, 


+Adama‘ntic, ¢. Ods.rare—. [f. ADAMANT + 
-Ic.] Having the nature of adamant (incl. loadstone). 

1605 Feronimo 1.in Hazl. Dodsi. IV. 372 A silver tongue.. 
that, when I approach Within the presence of this demi- 
goddess, I may possess an adamantic power. 


Adamantine (xdime-ntin), a. [ad. L. ada- 
mantin-us a, Gr. d€apdyriv-os adj. of material, f. 
ddapas ; see ADAMANT. ] 

1, Made of, or having the qualities of adamant ; 
incapable of being broken, dissolved, or penetrated ; 
immovable, impregnable. 

1382 Wyc ir Fer. xvii.1 The synne of Juda writen is with 
an irene pointel, in an adamantyne nail. 1590 GREENE 
Mourn, Garm. (1616) 20 That set a fire with piercing flames 
euen heartsadamantine. 1599 MArston Sco. V77/. n. vili. 211 
Vnlesse the Destin’s adamantine band Should tye my teeth, 
Icannotchuse but bite. 1610 HoLLann Camaden's Brit.1. 39 
To the end it might be a State Adamantine .. that is, in- 
vincible. 1662 H. More Avtid. agt. A th. Pref. Gen. 26 (1712) 
These are the Adamantine Laws and Tyes of Religion. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 646 Three folds were brass, Three tron, 
three of adamantine rock. 1718 Pore //fad 1. 581 To count 
them all, demands a thousand tongues, A throat of brass, and 
adamantine lungs. 1727 W. Matner Young Man's Comp. 
68 Vertue is an Adamantine Mountain, and Invincible 
Fortress. 1817 CoLeripce Biogr. L7t. 70 The adamantine 
chain of the logic. 1849 Macauray //zst. Eng. II. 167, A 
risk which severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of 
Cromwell. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 129 The victorious truth and 
adamantine purity of a woman. 

Adamantine Spar, an old name of Corunpum. 

1798 GreviLtr Corunduim in Phil. Trans. UXX XVIII. 
403 The mineral substance from the [cast Indies which is 
generally called Adamantine Spar. 1874 Westrorr /’rec, 
Stones 59 When first introduced into the European aéedicr, 
some ninety years ago, it [corundum] was known by the 
name of adamantine spar. 

+2. Having the qualitics of the loadstone ; mag- 


netic. Ods. 
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1604 DEKKER Kings’ Extert. (1873) I. 269 All mens eyes 
were presently turned to the North... like the poynts of so 
many geometricall needles, through a fixed and Adamantine 
desire. 1641 BratHwait Eng. Gentl.6 The eyes .. those 
adamantine orbes which attract affection to us. 1655 GoucE 
Comm, on Hebr. xi. 15, 11. 59 The world hath an adamantine 
force to draw mens hearts to it. 

+ Adama:ntive, ¢. Os. rare. [f. ADAMANT + 
-IVE; or perh. misprinted for adamaniine, with 
‘turned n (u)’ as «=v.] = ADAMANTINE. 

1599 Ben Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. un. iv. 166 My ada- 
mantive eyes might head-long hale This iron world to me. 
1605 DaniELL PAilotas (1717) 374 Th’ Adamantive Ties Of 
Blood and Nature. ?16s0 Dox Bellianis of Greece 181 It 
would have made any Adamantive breast to pitty them. 

+Adamantize, v. Ods. rare—. [f. ADAMANT + 
-1ZE; but only cited in pr. pple.] To act like 
adamant (7.c. loadstone); to attract. 

160g WALKINGTON Oft. Glass of Humt. 3 The inveigling 
and adamantizing societies of some. 

Adamantoid (zedamzntoid). Crystallog.[mod. 
f. Gr. d6apavros of ADAMANT +-e:5ys -form; see 
-o1D.] ‘A form of crystal occurring in the diamond, 
bounded by forty-eight equal triangles.’ Dana. 

+A‘damanty, 2. Ods. rave—'. [f. ADAMANT + 
-¥1; cf. rocky, pearly.) Of or characterized by ada- 
mant ; of the character of adamant; flinty. 

1599 NasHe Lexten Stuffe (1871) 32 How impetrable he 
was in mollifying the adamantiest tyrany of mankind. 

|A°damas. [a. L.a. Gr. (alsoinOFr.)]=ADAMANT. 

1398 [See under ADAMANT 2b.] 1684 I. MatHer (ev2.- 
Provid. 73 There is a certain stone called pantarbe, which 
draws gold unto it; so does the adamas hairs and twigs. 

+ A‘'damate, v. Oés.—° [f. L. adamai- ppl. stem 
of adamd-re to love dearly.] ‘To loue dearely.’ 
Cockeram 1612, Minsheu 1627, etc. 

Adambulacral (x:d;embizlékral), a. Zool. 
[f. L. ad to, at + AMBULACRA + -AL.] Adjacent to the 
ambulacra, in sea-urchins and other echinoderms. 

1872 Nichotson Palvont, 113 At their outer extremities 
the ambulacral ossicles are articulated by the intervention 
of the ‘adambulacral plates,’ with plates belonging to the 
external or integumentary skeleton. 1882 SLADEN in Fra. 
Lin, Soc. XVI. No. 91, 204 The ambulacral spines that form 
the comb belonging to the first adambulacral plate have their 
bases arranged in a semicircular curve. 

Adamhood (edimhud). [f Anam +-Hoop.] 
poel. Manhood, humanity. 

1857 EMERSON Poems 29 They discredit Adamhood. 

Adamic (Adz-mik), a. [f. ApAM+-1c. Cf. Fr. 
adamigque.| Of or belonging to Adam; = ADAMICAL. 

1657 R. Turner Paracelsus 32 The Composition of this sa- 
cred Adamick Stone, is made after the Adamick Mercury of 
the wise men. 1753 CHamBERS Cycl, Supf., Adamic earth 
is a name some have given to common clay. 1788 WESLEY 
IVs. 1872 VI. 412 Neither can any man, while he is in a 
corruptible body, attain to Adamic perfection. 1839 BaiLry 
Festus xix (1848) 210 That with man it rests to reinstate the 
Adamic Eden. 1868 Ditxe Greater Brit. 1. un. i. 322 The 
rest dressed as they pleased .. generally in Adamic style. 

Adamical (ademikal), a. [f. Apam+-IcaL.] 
Of or pertaining to Adam; resembling Adam, in 
moral freedom, nakedness, fallen condition. 

1657 R. Turner Paracelsus 27 The matter of the stone is 
understood to be Adamical. @1658 CLeveLanp Rel. of 
Quaker 64 Though the Devil trapan The Adamical Man, 
‘The Saints stand uninfected, 1662 R. Matuew Und. Alch. 
§ 58, 71 To abide in their pure Adamical freedoms, pleasing 
themselves in all things. 1756 W. Law Lett. Jinport. Subj. 
g5 All that is done from the life, the power, and natural ca- 
pacity of the Adamical nature, is heathenish. 1859 R. F. 
Burton Centr, Africa in Fral. R. G. S. XXX. 415 Many 
prefer the Adamical costume, having an alacrity at twisting 
their solitary garment round their neck. 

Adamically (ade mik4li), a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an Adamical manner; nakedly. 

1860 H. Kinestey Geoffry Hamlyx x\vi.(D.) Standing upon 
the plunging-stage Adamically, without a rag upon him. 

damine, variant of ADAMITE 53.2 

+ A-damish, 2. Obs. rave—'. [f. ADAM + -ISH1.] 
= ADAMIC. 

1s69 Go.pinc tr. Heminge's Postril, 16 Hys newe byrth 
witch sanctifieth the olde Adamishe and corrupt byrthe. 

Adamist (z‘dimist). rare. [f. Apam+-1st.] 
A follower or imitator of Adam; used for ‘one 
who tends a garden.’ 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) HV&s. n. 32/1 He calls it [his 
garden] Paradise, in which he playes the part of a true 
Adamist, continually toyling and tilling. 

Adamite (cdimait), sd.Janda. [f. ADAM + -ITE.] 

A. sb. 

1. A descendant or child of Adam, a human be- 
ing; also, b. with some, a name for that section of 
the human race which alone they derive from Adam. 

1635 Howe t Left. (1650) I]. 9 Error therefore entring 
into the world with sin among us poor Adamites. 1821 
Byron Heaven & Earth 1. iii, I ne'er thought till now To 
hear an Adamite speak riddles tome. 1865 Neader 28 Jan. 
98/1 That the Adamites or Caucasians were created, as the 

sible tells us, about 6,000 years ago. 

2. An imitator of Adam in his nakedness, an un- 
clothed man; in £cc/. Hist. the name of sccts, 
ancicnt and modern, who affected to imitate Adam 
in this respect. 

1628 Br, WaAts //on. of Maried Clergie 1.§ 4.743 We know 
well what the .. Adamites, and Apostoliques, held of matri- 
monic. 1657 S. CoLvit Whig’s Supplic. 11751) 143 Some 


Adamits, who as the specch is, Cast off their petticoats and 


ADANSONTIA. 


breeches, 1713 Guardian No. 134 (1756) II. 205 There was a 
sect of men among us, who called themselves Adamites, and 
appeared in publick without clothes. 183 CARLYLE Sart. 
Res, (1858) 34 An enemy to Clothes in the abstract. A new 
Adamite. 

B. adj. Descended from Adam; human. Cf. A. 1. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Painters V.1x. i. § 11, 203 Two states of 
this image.. both Adamite, both human, both the same like- 
ness. 1870 Athenwvunt14 May 642 The black Turanian who 
uniting with the white Aryan.. gave rise toa third or Adamite 
race. 

Adamite (x'dimait), sd.2 J/in. [See quot.] A 
hydrous arsenate of the Olivenite group. 

1837-80 Dana Mineral, 565 Adamite .. is a zinc olivenite. 
On charcoal fuses, producing a coating of oxyd of zinc. 
Named after Mr, Adam of Paris. 

+ Adami'tic, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. ADAMITE + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling an ADAMITE. 

1662 JER. TayLor Artif. Handsom, 164(T.) Nor is it other 
than rustick or adamitick impudence to confine nature to 
itself, and to strip our bodies, etc. : 

+ Adami'tical, c. Ods. rare. [f. prec. +-aL1.] 
= ADAMITIC, 

1666 G. Atsor JJaryland (1869) 45 Nor did I ever see. . any 
of those dancing Adamitical sisters. 1704 Gent. /nstruct. 169 
(D.) Nor your Adamitical garments fence virtue in London. 

Adamitism (cdampaitizm). [f. ADaMITE + 
-IsM.] The system of the Adamites. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. (1858) 34 [Chapter on] Adamitism. 

Adam/’s ale. Humorous name for water, as 
the onlydrink of our first parents. (See also ADAM 2.) 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power of Pari. u. 32 They have beene 
shut up in prisons and dungeons .. allowed onely a poore 
pittance of Adams Ale, and scarce a penny bread a day to 
support their lives. 21845 Hoop Drinking Song.iv. Well 
drink Adam's ale, and we get it pool measure. 

Adam’s apple. [In allusion to the story of 
the Fall.] 

1. A name given to a variety of the Lime or 
Bergamotte (Czirzs Limeita), and sometimes to 
varieties of the Orange and Shaddock. 

1599 Haxcuyr Vay. II. 227 There came two of their Barkes 
neere vnto our ship laden with fruite.. which wee call Adams 
apples. 1615 SANDYs 7rav. 224 The apples of Adam... the 
iuyce wherof they tunne vp and send into Turky. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict. Adani's Apple..a Fruit but little 
different from Lemons. 1866 LinpLEy & Moore 7veas. Bot. 
1. 292/2 Among them [limes] is one called by the Italians 
Pomo d’ Adamo, because they fancy the depressions on its 
surface appear as if it still bore the marks of Adam’s teeth. 

2. The projection formed in the neck by the ante- 
rior extremity of the thyroid cartilage of the larynx. 

1755 Jounson, Adam’s-apple, a prominent part of the 
throat. 1847 Craic, Adai's-apfple, so called from a super- 
stitious notion that a piece of the forbidden fruit stuck in 
Adam's throat, and occasioned this prominence. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 20 July, Having the noose adjusted and secured by 
tightening above his ‘ Adam's apple.’ 1872 Huxtey Physiol. 
vii. 178 The thyroid cartilage ..constitutes what is com- 
monly called ‘ Adam’s apple.’ ; 

Adam’s Flannel. rs. The Great Mullein 
(Verbascum Thapsus). ‘From the texture and ap- 
pearance of the leaves.’ Britten /an/-Names. 

Adamsite (x‘dimzsit). 47/7. A synonym of 
MUSCOVITE. 

1837-80 Dana J€iucrad. 311 A greenish-black mica, con- 
stituting a micaceous schist or rock in Derby, Vt.—the so- 
called Adamsite of Shepard. . 

+Adam’s morsel, (és. i. g. ADAM’s APPLE. 

1586 Blearp] La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. (1594) I. 94 
The knot or joynt of the necke, or Adam’s morsel. 

Adam’s Needle. [In allusion to Gev. iii. 7.] 

1. Popular name of the Yuccas (especially Vacca 
gloriosa), plants allied to the Aloes, cultivated as 
garden flowers. 

1861 DELAMER Flower Gard. 158, Vucca—Adam’s Needle 
—In appearance, something between dwarf Palm-trees and 
Aloes. 1872 Otiver Elen. Bot. 11. 260 The Crown-Imperial, 
Asphodels, and Yucca or Adam's Needle, belong to the 
order (Liliacez). 

2. Occ. name of the plant more commonly known 
as Shepherd’s Needle (Scandix Pecten-Veneris). 
‘From the long needle-like fruits.’ Britten /Zazzt- 
Names. 

Adam/’s wine, Sc. phrase=Eng. Apam’s ALE. 

A-dance (ada'ns), adv., prop. phrase. [A prep) 
+ Dance.] Dancing. 

1869 BLrackmoreE Lorua Doone xxviii. (1879) 160 With hope 
on every beam adance to the laughter of the morning. 1870 
LoweLtt Study Wind. 238 You cannot prevent Béranger 
from setting all pulses a-dance. 

A-dangle (Adzng’l), adv. prop. phrase. [A 
prep. + Dance.] Ina dangling state or position. 

1855 Brownine Alex & Women 1. 37 The slave that holds 
John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the hair. 

| Adansonia (&dansdwnia). Bot. [mod. L. f. 
Adanson, name of a Fr. naturalist in 1794.] A 
genus of gigantic trees (N. O. Bombacex) containing 
only two species, of which one is the Baobab, 
Monkey-bread, or Ethiopian Sour Gourd of W, and 
Central Africa ; and the other the Cream of Tartar 
Tree, or Sour Gourd of N. Australia. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. ii.62 The Adansonia 
or baobab of Senegal, [is] one of the oldest inhabitants of 
our globe. 1866 A. A. Brack in Treas. Bot. 17 The Adaz- 
sonia has, until lately, been considered the largest tree in 
the world, but it must now give place to the mammoth tree 
of California (Wellingtonia gigantea) 


ADAPERTILE. 
+Adapertile, z. Ols—° [ad. L. adapertilis 


that may be opened, f.ad intensive +afer7re to open ; 
see -ILE.] ‘Iasy to be opened.’ Bailey, vol. H, 1731. 

Adapt (adapt), v. (a. Fr. adapie-r, ad. L. 
adapla-re, f. ad to + apta-re to fit; f. apt-us fit; 
see APT.] 

1. To fit (a person or thing /o anothicr, fo or for a 
purposc), to suit, or make suitable. 

1611 FLorio, Addattare, to fit, to adapt, to appropriate 
{not in ed. 1598]. @ 1616 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. 1616 II. 
128 He is adapted to it by nature. 1636 Huatny £fictetus’ 
Man. xlii. 65 Adapt the discourses of thy friends unto thine 
owne as neere as thou canst. 1763 Mut.er Gard, Dict., A 
seminary is a seed-plot, which is adapted or set apart for the 
sowing of seeds. 1756 Burku Sxud/. §& B. Wks. 1. 182 The 
senses strongly affected in some one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenour, or adapt themselves to other things. 
1847 YeowEtL dnc. Brit. Ch. i. 5 Tohave adapted poetry to 
the preservation of their historical memorials. 1855 Bain 
Senses & [ntett. uw. ii. § 3 (1864) 209 The structure of the outer 
ear is adapted to collect and concentrate the vibrations. 

2. To alter or modify so as to fit for a new use. 

1774 Bryant Aythol. 1.117 It is called Anchkta.. it signi- 
fied either fons spelunca, or spelunca fortis, according as it 
was adapted. 1849 Athenwvum 3 Nov. 1113/3 A three-act 
drama adapted from the I'rench comedy. 1858 HAWTHORNE 
Fr. & [t. Fruits. U1. 199 A kind of farm-house, adapted, I 
suppose, out of the old ruin. 

+ Adapt, f//. a. Obs. [f. Apap z. on analogy 
of ppl. adjs. like content, distract, erect, which were 
in form identical with verbs, though really adapta- 
tions of L. pples. in -¢us; but there was no L. 
adaptus. ‘The adj. Apt may also have helped in 
the production of ad-ap/.] Fitted, suited ; fit. 

1704 Switt J.ofa Tub ix. Wks. 1760 I. 100 This definition 
of happiness. . will be acknowledged wonderfully adapt. 
1733 Nortsu Lives of Norths Il. 369 Nothing could have 
fallen out more exquisitely adapt to Mr. North’s desires. 

Adaptability (Adeptabiliti). [f AparraBiea.; 
see -BILITY.] The quality of being adaptable; capa- 
city of being adapted or of adapting oneself ; 
potential fitness. Const. fo, for. 

1661 R. Lovett Anz. & Min. 315 The manner of using, 
adaptability of the matter, and nature of the patient. 1796 
W. Taviorin Monthly Rev. X1X. 513 Adaptability to de- 
fine and discriminate contiguous shades of idea. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.149 One of the most wonderful 
circumstances in the construction of the hand, is its adapta- 
bility to an infinite number of offices. 1873 Farrar Famtt, 
of Sp. ii. 69 General adaptability for every purpose. 1875 
Stusss Const, Hest. 11. xv.293 The adaptability of his people 
to the execution of his design. 

Adaptable (ade-ptab’l), a. [f. ADAPTz. + -ABLE, 
as if ad. L.*adaptabilis.] Capable of being adapted; 
applicable ; pliable. 

1800 W. Tay_or in Monthly Mag. X. 317 The very metre 
employed .. is no less adaptable to the other Gothic dialects 
than to the German. 1857 Toutm. Smitu Parish 1 Princi- 
ples, which are adaptable to all the changing conditions of 
human progress, 1865 Trarrorp Geo. Gerth II. vi. 58 Be- 
fore marriage men are not so adaptable as women. 

Adaptableness (adx"ptab’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] = ADAPTABILITY. 


1847 In Craic. 

+ Ada-ptate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. adaptat- ppl. 
stem of adapta-re ; see ADAPT, and -ATE.] A by- 
form of ADAPT. 

1659 /nstr. Oratory 26 Those [words] derived from the 
Latine.. being.. more adaptated for many discourses. 1678 
Cupwortn /xtell. Syst.1. v. 690 It is your work now to 
Adaptate the Mortal to the Immortal. 

Adaptation (xd&pté'fon). [a. Fr. adaptation, 
ad. late L. adaptation-em, n. of action f. adaptd-re; 
see AvAPT. Notin Cotgr.1632; see ADAPTING Vé/. 56.] 

1. The action or process of adapting, fitting, or 
suiting one thing /o another. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug., City of God 743 They..made a very 
ingenious adaptation of the one to the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. ui. xi. 130 A commixtion of both in the 
whole rather than an adaptation or cement of the one unto 
the other. 1782 Priesttey Nat. § Rev. Relig. 1.29 There 
are... many adaptations of one thing to another. 1881 Lus- 
Bock in Nature No. 618, 41x Electricity in the year 1831 
may be considered to have just been ripe for its adaptation 
to practical purposes, on 

2. The process of modifying a thing so as to suit 
new conditions : as, the modification of a piecc of 
music to suit a different instrument or different 
purpose ; the alteration of a dramatic composition 
to suit a different audience; the alteration of form 
which a word of one language often undergocs to 
make it fit the etymological or phonetic system of 
another, as when the L. adapiationem is taken into 
Fr. and E. as adaptation. 

1790 Pacey Hor. Paué.1. 3 His adaptation will be the result 
of counsel, scheme, and industry. 1846 Kincstey Le?¢. (1878) 
I. 140 Man has unrivalled powers of self-adaptation. 1878 
C. Parry in Grove Dict. Afusic 1. 89 Arrangement, or adapt- 
ation, is the musical counterpart of literary translation. 

. The condition or state of being adapted ; 
adaptedness, suitableness. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man... i. 2 This adaptation and 
congruity of these Faculties to their several proper Objects. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 160 ? 2 The benefit of this adapt- 
ation of men to things is not always perceived. 1836 J. 
Givpert Atonement viii. (1852) 230 He perceives its adapt- 
ation to melt his mind. 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 
291 The adaptation of immortality to our true wants. 
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4. A special instance of adapting; and hence, 
concr. an adapted form or copy, a reproduction of 


anything modified to suit new uscs. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iil. (1873) 48 We see beautiful 
adaptations everywhere and in every part of the organic 
world. 1860 Sat. Rev. No. 250, 181/2 A French play ts 
adapted by A..B cither appropriates A's adaptation or 
makes another. J/od. Ihe word pibroch is our adaptation 
of the Gaelic probatreachd, that is to say ‘ piper-ship.’ 

Adaptational (ad&ptefonal), a. [f prec. + 
-At.1.] Of or pertaining to adaptation. 

1879 Lunnock Sctent. Lect. ii. 42 The modifications which 
insect larvez undergo may be divided into two kinds—de- 
velopmental .. and adaptational or adaptive; those which 
tend to suit them to their own mode of life. 

Adaptative (ada‘ptativ), a. [f L. adapidt- 
ppl. stem of adaptad-re to ADAPT +-IVE.] Charac- 
terizcd by, or given to, adapting things to a 
purpose, or oneself to circumstances ; ADAPTIVE. 

1857 Tomes Amer. in Japan xi. 247 ‘The Japanese are.. 
a very imitative, adaptative, and compliant people. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds iii. 81 Adaptative power... by which 
the various creatures we are acquainted with are enabled to 
live in comfort under all degrees of light. 1875 Stunus 
Const, Hist. 11. xv.297 Vhe great merit of his statesmanship 
is adaptative rather than originative. 

Adaptativeness (ade ptativnés). [f prec. + 
-NESS.] Ability to suit things to a purpose, or ouic- 
self to circumstanccs ;= ADAPTIVENESS. 

1881 //arper's Mag. Apr. 645 He possessed plenty of that 
Yankee adaptativeness. 

Adapted (Adx'ptéd), ps/. a. [f, Avaprv. + -ED.] 

1. Fitted ; fit, suitable. Const. /o, for. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug., City of God 844 As spirits doe in 
characters and signes ad-apted to their natures. 1754 Cuat- 
HAM Lett. to Nephew v. 37 A proper behaviour, adapted to 
the respective relations we stand in. 1803 W. Tavzor in 
Ann, Rev, 1. 35 Conferring on Mr. Collins an adapted and 
distinguished appointment. 1875 Darwin /wsectiv. Plants 
i. 3 Drosera was excellently adapted for.. catching insects. 

2. Modified so as to suit new conditions. 

1816 Soutney Poet's Prigr. iv. 52 Wks. X. 103 A race, who 
with the European mind, The adapted mould of Africa com- 
bined. A/od. Adapted comedies are being played at several 
theatres. Syszta.x is the adapted form in which the Greek 
ovrrafis is used in English. 

Adaptedness (Ada'ptédnés). [f prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being adapted or suited ; 


suitableness, special fitness. 

1698 [R. Fercusson] View of Ecctes. 18 Their adaptedness 
for their employ. 1800 W. Tayior in Robberds’ A/esorr I. 
327 The adaptedness of one rhythm or form of stanza for 
one purpose, and of another for a different purpose, is wholly, 
or nearly so, the result of association. 1875 WHitNEY Life 
of Lang. xiv. 293 When the time for the use came, the per- 
ception of its adaptedness.. necessarily followed. 


Adapter, rarely -or (Adzptaz). [f. ADaprTv. + 
-ER!.] 

1. One who adapts. a. One who fits or suits one 
thing to another. b. One who modifies or alters 


a composition to suit it to new purposes. 

1801 Cuatmers Le¢. in L2/fe (1851) I. 48 Such adaptation 
speaks of a divine and intelligent adapter. 1858 De Quincey 
Wks, VI. 374 If these imaginary adapters of Homer, ac- 
cording to the German pretence, modernised his whole dic- 
tion. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 210/1 The original author is of 
opinion that the adapter has not mended but marred his 
work. 1877 R. H. Hutton £'ss. (ed. 2) ¥. 43 Intelligence is 
the conscious and voluntary adapter of means to ends. 

2. A connecting part: in Chem. a tube to connect 
two picces of apparatus; in Oféies, a metal ring 
with screw threads to unite two lengths of a tele- 
scope ; a ‘sliding fitting’ in an optical instrument. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in PArt. Trans. Vol. XCIX. 454 The 
adaptors must have contained ‘8 of a similar gas. 1867 
J. Hoce Arerosc. 1. iii. 170 A flat piece of glass placed at an 
angle of 45° across the tube, interposed like an adapter be- 
tween the objective and the microscope-body. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts I.7 An adapter tube is then fitted to the lateral 
cylinder. This adapter enters into another tube at the same 
degree of inclination. 1876 CHAmBers Astron. 623 A more 
simple form of solar eye-piece is that which consists of an 
adapter in which a diaphragm plate is fitted as above. 

Adapting (adz'ptin), wd/. 56. [f ADarr v. + 
-1nG1.] The action of fitting, suiting, or rendering 
suitable. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1632 Cotcr., Adaptation [Fr.] An adapting, fitting, or 
suiting of one thing to another. 1656 CowLey Daziders 1. 
(1684) 35 An adapting of all these to the Constitution, Dis- 
position, and Inclinations of the Patient. 1714 Swirt State 
of Aff, Wks.1755 11.1. 205, I do not knowa greater mark of 
an able minister, than that of rightly adapting the several 
faculties of men. <A/od. ‘This clever adapting of means to 
ends. He is skilled in adapting French plays. 

Adapting (adaptin’, sf7. a. [f ADapr v.+ 
-Inc2.] Rendering suitable, modifying. 

1836 J. Gitpert Atonement iv. (1852) 91 The adapting in- 
telligence which limited their energy to the discharge of 
that office. 


Adaption (adz"pfan). [f. Abapr v. as if formed 
on a L. ppl. stem; cf. adopt-ton. See -10N.] = ADAPT- 
ATION ; the action of adapting. 


1704 Swirt 7, ofa 7ub (1768) 1.127 For great turns are 
not always given by strong hands, but by lucky adaption. 
1790 BLaGDEN Sfirtt. Lig. in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 344 The 
adaption of the duties to different degrees of strenedl 1860 
Dickens Let?. (ed. 2) II. 124 There it is, needing no change 
or adaption. 


Adaptitude (Adceptitiid). 


[A mixture of | 


ADAUNT. 


Apart and Aptitupr.] Adaptedness ; aptitude 
specially produced. 

1842 Mrs. Brownina Grk, Chr. Jocts 129 A hedge-thorn 
catches sheep's wool by position and approximation rather 
than adaptitude. 1852 bao diss. on Shelley (1881) 16 
A profound sensibility and adaptitude for act. 

daptive (adx'ptiv), a. [irreg. f. ADart v. + 
-IVE, as if on ppl. stcm ; cf. adofpf-rve; sce -IVE.] 
Characterized by, or given to adaptation. 

1824 Co.erincr fds to Ref, (1848) 193 This higher spe- 
cies of adaptive power we call Instinct. 1854 Woopwarp 
Motlusca 56 Modifications relating only to peculiar habits 
are called adaptive. 1866 ArcyLi. Keren of Law iv. (ed. 4) 
185 Adaptive colouring as a means of concealment is ucver 
applied to any animal whose habits do not expose it to spe- 
cial danger. 1875 I’merson Lett. & Soc. Aims iv. 114 Abt 
what a plastic he is! so shifty, so adaptive | ; 

Adaptively (ade'ptivli), adv. [f- prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an adaptive manner; by way of adaptation ; so 
as to suit special conditions. 

x854 Woopwarp .Woltusca 1. 253 The form of the foot is 
usually characteristic of the families; but sometimes it is 
adaptively inodificd. 

Adaptiveness (Ad'ptivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being adaptive ; the capa- 
city or tendency to adapt onc thing to another, or 
oneself to circumstances. 

1853 J.C. JeEAFFReson Everard’s Dan, xiii. 221 The man 
had..a subtle adaptiveness as well as sincere desire to 
please. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syd. Christ vi. 172 The Saviour's 
words have minutely particularadaptiveness to every moment 
ofthe soul’shistory. 1879 Carrenter Jlent. Phystol.i. il, § 70. 
74 The adaptiveness of the movements is no proof of the 
existence of consciousness. 

+ Ada‘ptly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Apart a.+ 
-LY2.] In a fit or adapted manner; by being 
adapted or fitted. 

1709 Prior Coftn’s Alrst. iii. 3 For active horsemanship 
adaptly fit. 

+ Ada‘ptment. 06s. rare—!. [f. Apart v. + 
-MENT.] Adaptation ; fitting condition. 

1739 H.Wacroce Leé?. (1861) I. 19 All the convenicnces, 
or rather (if there was such a word), all the adaptments are 
assembled here that melancholy, meditation, selfish devotion, 
and despair would require. 

+Adaptness. Obs. rare—'. [f. Apart a.+ 
-NESs.] ‘The quality of being adapted, suitability ; 
= ADAPTEDNESS. 

1749 Be. Newton Afi/ton I. Pref., The variety of the 
pauses, and the adaptness of the sound to the sense. 

+ Adaptorial, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. ADarTor, 
after visetorial, etc. There could be no adaptor or 
adaptorius in L.]= ADAPTIVE. 

In mod. Dicts. Worcester cites Mupie. ° 

| Adar (é'das). (Heb. 118 ddé-r of uncertain 


etymol.] The twelfth month of the Hebrew eccle- 
siastical, the sixth of the civil, year. 

1382 Wycuir x £sdr. vii. 5 The moneth of March [1535 
Covervace térd¢. The moneth Addar] — £sther iii. 7 The 
twelfthe moneth went out, that is clepid Adar. 1535 Cover- 
DALE #étd. The twolueth moneth, that is the moneth Adar. 
1611 26:¢. The twelfth moneth, that is the moneth Adar. 
1833 Pen. Cycl. I. 115/1 Adar may begin as early as the rst 
of February, or as late as the 3rd of March. 

{Adaration, Souldiers pay. Cockcram 1626.] 

+ Adarticula‘tion. 4za/. Ods. [mod. f. L. ad 
to+articulation-em jointing: sce ARTICULATION.] 
A loose jointing of two bones ; one which affords 
room for play; specially, the jointing of a bone 
into a shallow socket. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Adarticutatron, in some 
physicians, is used for Arthrodia; in others for Diarthrosis. 
1853 Marne Exp. Lex, Adarticulation, a term in all re- 
spects synonymous with Arthrodia. f - 

+ Ada‘sed, f//. a. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 
+dased; see Dask, Daze. As adase is not found, 
it is doubtful whether a-dascd is not merely the 
pa. pple. of dase with A farticle, repr. carlier 2-, 
y-, 3¢.] Stupefied, confused, dulled, dazzled. 

a 1g00 Pocu: in Todd's /ilustr. 297 As awytles man gretely 
adased, I gave no credence. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 1557, 459/1 Wold haue made cuery mans eyes so adased, 
that no manshould haue spied hisfalshed. 1556 Asp. Parker 
Psait. Ps, cxvi. 336 Myne eyes were so adasd. 

|Adatis, -ais, addatys (2 datis). 
muslin. 

1687 London Gaz, mmcclxxiii. 7 The Cargo of the last three 
Ships arriv’d, is as follows, viz. Atlasses 549 pieces, Addaties 
1406, Bettellees 9680. 1806 Brit. Encyct. I. 25 Adatats, A- 
datst, or Adatys, a muslin or cotton cloth, very fine and 
clear .. The finest is made at Bengal. 

+ Adau‘ge, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. adaugé-re 
to increase by addition, f. ad to+auge-re to in- 
crease.] To add to, augment. 

1657 TomLinson Renou's Dispens. 260 Mixed with other 
purgatives which may adauge its imbecil purgative faculty. 

+ Adau‘nt, v. Obds., also 6 addaunt. [a. UFr. 
adante-r var. of adonter (later addomter) t. 2 to+ 
dante-r, donte-r (mod. domfpler):—L. domulla-re, 
freq. of domd-re to tame.] To quell, subdue, or 
reduce to submission. 

1297 R. Grovc. 372 Kyng Wyllam adauntede pat folc of 
Walys. 1300 A’ Adis (W.) 2853 Ageyns heom thy wraththe 
adant. c1325 £.F. Adiit. Poems A. 157 More meruayle con 
my domadaunt 1398 Trevisa Barth, De DP. KR. xv. xi. (1495) 
492 He:cules adauntyd fyrste the fiersnesse of the Amazone. 
€1449 Pecock Kefr. 1. vii. 37 Forto rebuke and adaunte the 


Indian 


ADAW. 


presumpcion of the lay persones. 1483 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 
309/4 For to adaunte and subdue my prowde flesshe I rose 
at mydnyght allethe weke long. 1523 SKELTON Gart, Laurel 
1302 With mighty corrage Adaunted the rage Of a lyon 
savage. 1597 DanieL Crv. Wares ww. xiv. (1609) Wherewith 
the Rebell rather was the more Incourag’d than addaunted. 

+ Adaw’, v.! Obs. [f. A- pref. 1+ Daw, OE. 
da3ian to dawn, become day, awake; cf. MHG. 
er-tagen to dawn. Occ. found as of-daw, prob. by 
confusion with the adv. adazwe or of-dawe.] 

1. intr. To wake up, awake, from sleep, swoon, ete. 

¢1300 A. ddis. 2265 Glitoun tho gan furst of-dawen, And 
his lymes to him drawen. ¢1374 CHaucer Troilus 111. 1120 
He gan his breeth to drawe, And of his swoun soone aftir 
that adawe. 1430 LypcG. Chron. Troy 1. v. Reioyse wolde 
these folkes amerous.. And efte adawen of their paynes 
smerte. 1530 PAtscr. 417, 1 adawe or adawne, as the daye 
dothe in the mornynge whan the sonne draweth towardes his 
rysyng. ; 

2. trans. To awaken, arouse, recall to conscious- 
ness. (The earlier instances may be intr.) 

€1386 Cuaucer MJercht’s. T. 1156 Til that he be adawed 
verrayly. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxii. Hector. .a 
thousand knightes slowe That neuer were adawed of their 
sowe. 1447 Bokennam Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 56 He thus 
ageyn was com And wel adawed of his swouwnynge. 1530 
Patsor. 417, I adawe one out of a swounde.. He fell in 
soche a swoune that we had moche a do to adawe hym. 

+ Adaw’, zv.2 Obs. [First used by the archaists 
of the 16thc.; derivation uncertain. Probably the 
obsolete adverb ADAWE (see next), in such a phrase 
as ‘they did him adawe,’ z.c. out of life, to death, 
was mistaken for a verb infinitive, gzeasz ‘to quell, 


crush, put down,’ and this in subsequent use fancied 


to be a compound of awe, after the analogy of ad-aft, 
ad-minister, ad-vow; see AD- 2.] To subdue, daunt. 

1557 Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 158 He adawth the force of colde. 
1596 SPENSER F.Q. 111, vii. 13 The sight whereof did greatly 
him adaw. J/éid. v. vii.20 Like one adawed with some 
dreadfull spright. 1621 Br. Montacu Diatride 85 Being 
overawed and adawed, as they are. 1654 Ussuer Amnals 
vi. (1658) 249 They.. being adawed at his constancy and 
resolution . . fled every man of them. 

+ Adawe’, adv. Obs. [For o dawe, a contr. form 
of of dawe, of da3e, of da3en, north. of dawes, = OE. 
of da3um ‘from days,’ in sense of ‘from life. The 
full phrase ‘of lyues dawe’ is also common. See 
Daw(£, Day.] Out of life, out of existence. Usually 
with verbs dr7xg, do: To put out of life, to put to 
death, kill. 

e1250 Genesis & Ex. 3545 Dat wod folc Sor Ur of daze 
bro3ten. c1300 Life of Beket 2305 This holi man was 
ibro3t of Dawe. c1314 GC. Vari. 53 He wist his folk y-slawe 
And thurch him brought 0 liue dawe. c1325 £. £. Atdit. 
Poems A, 282, I trawed my perle don out of dawe3. ¢ 1330 
Florice & Bl. 634 Sithen he thoughte hem of dawe don. 
61370 K. Rod, of Cysille 133 in E.P. P. Hazi. I. 273, I 
schalle yow teche me for to knawe, And brynge yow fro 
yowre lyfe dawe. c 1420 R. Caur de Lion 973 Some wolde 
have hym adawe. c14zg Wyntown Cro. vil. xxvi. 29 
Qwhen pat he wes dune of dawe, Dai tuk be Land for outyn 
awe. 1447 Bokennam Lyzys of Seyntys (1835) 186 He 
cruelly shuld be brought adawe As a transgressour of hys 
lawe. 1513 DouGLas 2xeis v1. vii. 68 Thou with swerd was 
slaw, Bereft thy self the life, and brocht of daw. 


Adawn (adn), adv. and pred.a. prop. phrase. [A 
prep. + Dawn.] Dawning, gleaming with new light. 


1881 E. H. Hickey in Academy No. 459, 133 Have written 
ne’er a better thing than the thought a-dawn in your eye. 

Aday,a-day (adé), adv. prop. phrase. [A prep. 
+ Day = OE. on dex3e.] 

+1. In or on the day (in opposition to the night); 
by day. Ods. 

a 1250 Owl & NVighting. 219 Thu singist a ni3t, and no3t a 
dai. 1297 RK. Glouc. 289 Seynt Edward be vyfte 3er of ys 
kynedom A3en eue aday aslawe was. c1340 Alex. §& Dindi- 
mus 425 And us bi-dewen aday ‘pe dewen of heuene. 

2. On each day; daily. (See A aaj.2 4, and A 
prep. 8.) 

c1s00 Partenay 4252 Full moch haue I hurd spokyn of 
the aday. 1526 Tinpare Jatt. xx. 2 He agreede with the 
labourers for a peny a daye. 1611 bid. Apenyaday. 1783 
Rosertson Amer. {. 163 The scanty allowance of six ounces 
of bread a-day for each person. 1825 Br. Fonathan W1.217 
You would have begun with nearly three hours a-day. 

Adays, a-days, adv. phir. [A prep.l ont 
day’s gen. sing. of day. In OE. the gen. dezes was 
uscd adverbially = dy day, during the day, ‘dexzes 
and nintes,’ he is anxious ‘day and night.’ Subse- 
quently, the genitive was strengthened by the prep. 
a@=in, on. Sce A prep. 8 and Day.] 

+1. By day, during the day, in the day-time. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. ?. Pt. B. xv. 278 Antony a dayes * aboute none 
tyme, Had a hridde bat brou3te hym bred. 1560 INGELAND 
Disab. Chitd (1848) 21 With broylynge & burnynge in the 
kytchyn adayes. 1621 Burton Amat. Med. 1, ii, u. ii. (1676) 
45/t Pining a daics.. waking a nights. 1675 Hogses 
Odyssey 59 A-days he weeping sat upon the shore. 1765 
Extwoop Lé/ (ed. 3) 149 We had also the Liberty of some 
other Rooms over that Hall, to walk or work in a- Days. 

2. Now-a-days: At the present day, during the 
present time. 

1386 Cnaucer Can. Yeom. T. 425 Ffor any wit pat men 
han now a dayes {Casd. MS. on dayes). @ 14z0 OccLEVE 
De Reg. Princ. 1415 Adayes now, my sone, as men may see, 
O chirche to o man may nat suffise. ¢1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. 
xiii. 227 Peple now adaies ben not to be blamed. 1590 
Suaks. Mids. N. D. mt. i. 148 Reason and loue keepe little 
company together, now-adayes, 1651 Witte Primrose’s 


ea 


102 


Pop. Err.\. it. 4 But now adayes great is the neglect herein. 
1711 GrEENwoop Eng. Grant. 227 One ought not promis- 
cuously to write every Noun with a great Letter, as is the 
Fashion of some now adaies. 1856 E. B, Denison Church 
Bldg. iv. 150 What would nowadays be talked of as a very 
fine spire. 

+ Adba'ss, v. Ods. rare—'. [a 16th c. refashion- 
ing of ABASE after L. ad to + bassus low.] = ABASE. 

1548 Uva t, etc. Erase. Paraphr. Luke ti. 7 Who had for 
our sakes adbassed and humbled himselfe downe euen to 
swadling cloutes. 


+ Adbla‘st, v. Ods. rare. [prob. refash. of 
Astast, OE, onbléstan to blow upon. See A- pref. 2.] 
To inflate, inspire. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm, Paraphr. Pref. 4 So adblasted 
the worlde. /dzd. Luke i. 44 The mother too is adblasted 
in suche sorte that she on her partie also beeyng replenished 
with the holy ghoste dyd not now kepe in the ioyes of her 
heorte. 

Adcorporate in Baileyand J.; see ACCoRPORATE. 

Add (zd), w. [ad. L. add-ére ; f. ad to +ddre to 
give, put.] 

1. To join or unite (a thing fo another) so as to 
increase the number, quantity, or importance. 
€1374 CHaucer Boethius i. ix. (1868) 83 Lat vs quod she 
pan adden reuerence to suffisaunce and to power. . Certis, 
quod I, lat vs adden it. 1388 Wyctir Hosea xiii. 2 Thei 
addiden to do synne, and maden to hem a 3o0tun ymage 
[1382 Puttiden to. Vulg. Addiderunt ad peccandum). 1570 
Bituincstey Euclid 1. it.7 1f ye adde equall thinges to 
equall thinges: the whole shalbe equall. 1593 SHAKs. 
3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 70 1 need not adde more fuell to your fire. 
1611 Biste J/a?t. vi. 27 Which of you by taking thought, 
can adde one cubite vnto his stature? 1756 Burke Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 29 Add to the account those skirmishes which happen 
in all wars. 1827 Hutton J/athem. 1.8, 5+3 denotes that 
3 Is to be added to 5. 1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 203 Yet 
this grief Is added to the griefs the great must bear. 

+b. To give by way of increased possession or 
share (fo a person). Odés. 

1534 Tinpare Xev. xxii. 18 God shall adde vnto him the 
plages that are wrytten in this boke. 41611 Biste J/a?éz. vi. 
33 All these things shalbe added vnto you. [/Vycl. cast, 
Tind., Cranm., Genev.ministred, R/efms given you besides.] 
1640 Futter Ade! Rediv, (1867) 1. 18 Posterity may know 
who added the part of helpful Onesiphorus to this Paul in 
bonds. 1709 Strvre Axn, Ref. lili. 532 Who seemed by the 
special will of God to be added to the Queen in those most 
difficult times. 

+ To add faith to: to give credence to, to believe. 
Cf. L. addere fidem, Fr. ajouter fot. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato fiiijb, Thow oughtest not euer byleue 
tha that men sayen and reporten to the, ne to adde feythe 
to hit. 

2. (With object unexpressed) To make an addition 
to; to increase, augment, enlarge. 

1sgt Suaks. 1 //ex. VJ, 1.1. 103 My gracious Lords, to adde 
to your laments... I must informe you of a dismall fight. 
1697 Drypen Virgil, Georgtc 1. 420 When Autumn weighs 
The Year, and adds to Nights, and shortens Days. .Wod. 
It_adds greatly to our labour, but also to our pleasure. 

3. To say or write further or in addition; to go 


on to say or speak. 

1382 Wyc.ir Gex. xv. 3 And Abram addide, To me forsothe 
thow hast not 3ouun seed. 1388 — Luke xix. 11 He addide, 
and seide a parable {A tother MS. He addide to. 1382 He 
puttinge to, seide a parable}. 1611 SHaks. Cyd. v. v. 19 
Further to boast, were neyther true, nor modest, Vnlesse I 
adde, we are honest. 1671 Mitton P. &. 1. 497 He added 
not; and Satan bowing low His gray dissimulation, disap- 
peared. 1735 Pore Efel. Sat. ii. 133 But let me add, Sir 
Robert’s mighty dull. 1879 Barttett Egyft to Patest. x. 
224 It may be added, in this connection, that the iron.. 
occurs elsewhere in the Peninsula. ; 

4. To unite (two or more things or numbers) into 
one sum; often with fogether. absol. To perform 
the arithmetical process of addition. To add uf, 
to find the sum of a column or series of numbers, 
to ‘cast’; to add zn, to include in a sum. 

1509 Hawes Past. of Pt. xv.v, Who knewe arsmetryke in 
every degre .. Bothe to detraye and to devyde and adde. 
1579 Dicces Stratioticos 2 To adde is to gather and knit in 
one many numbers or unites. @1704 Locke (J.) As easily as 
he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years. 
1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 29/2 Add each column separately, 
and carry the overplus as before, from one column to another. 
1872 Hams. SmitH Algebra 2 When several numbers are 
added together, it is indifferent in what order the numbers 
are taken, 1879 CoLeNso Arithm.2 We then add these 
figures thus, 5 and 7 are 12. 

Addable (dab’l), a. [f. App v.+-ABLE. A 
variant of ADDIBLE, formed on Fr. and Eng. analo- 
gies, without reference to a possible L. *addibzzs.] 
Capable of being added, or added to. 

1678 Cocker Arithm., (J.) The first number in every addi- 
tion is called the addable number, the other, the number or 
numbers added. 

Addatys, see ADATIS. 

|| Addax (zdaks); also7addace. [L.,ad. African 
word. ‘Strepsicerott, quem Addacem Africa ad- 
pellat’? Plin. //. MV. xi. 37. fost in. § 48.) A quad- 
rupcd: a specics of boviform or ox-like antelope, 
allicd to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, inhabiting Northern 
Africa. (Oryx nasomaciulata.) 

1693 Ray Syxop. Quadr.79 in Chambers Cyct. Supp. (1753), 
Addace, in natural history, the name by which the Africans 
call the common Antelope. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 268 The 
Addax .. living solitarily, or in pairs, on the borders and 
oases of the deserts. 1876 Woov Bible A nimats 141 Modern 
commentators have agreed that there is every probability that 
the Dishon of the Pentateuch was the Antelope known by 
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the name of Addax.. The ordinary height of the Addax is 
three feet seven or eight inches. 

Adde, adden, var. of hadde, hadden, older forms 
of had. See Have, 

+ Adde‘bted, fa. pple. Obs. Forms 6 adettyt, 
addettit, addetted, addebtit ; 7 adebted, 7-9 
addebted. [f. earlier ev-detted pa. pple. of endet, 
a. OF r. endete-r, endette-r:—late L. indebita-re : see 
Invest. The Fr. prefix ev-, like Eng. az-, o7-, 
reduced to a-, afterwards refashioned as ad-; see A- 


pref. 10, The word seems only Scotch.] Indebted. 

1513 Doucias Virgil's AEneis x. xiv. 56 And was adettyt, 
for my mysdoyng Onto our cuntre, till haue sufferit pane. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scott. 36060, II. 52x He wes aboue 
all erthlie thing, So far addettit to that nobill king. 1566 
Knox Hist, Ref. Scott. Wks. 1846 I. 289, 1 am addetted to 
your Lordschip. 1639 Drumm. or Hawtn. Wes. 1711, 223 
How much is Florence adebted to the noble Laurentius of 
Medices, for his library? 1651 Catperwoop Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 252 How muche we were addebted unto God. 
18zz Scott Nigel iv. (1874)61 His Majesty’s maist gracious 
net +«justly addebted and owing the sum of fifteen 
merks. 

+ Adde‘cimate, v. O0s.-°. [f. late L. addeci- 
mat- ppl. stem of addecima-re, f. ad to + decima-re 


to take the tenth, f. decem ten.] To tithe. 
1612 in CockErRAM; whence in BalILey, JoHNson, etc. 


+ Addecked, fa. pp. Obs. rare—", [f. A- pref. 
11+ Deck. Of doubtful existence ; see the quota- 
tion.] Decked, covered. 

1513 Douctas Virgil's nes x1. xi. 170 Than Opis licht- 
lie of the heuynnys glade .. Persand the are with body all 
ouer schroude Addekkit in ane wattry sabil cloude {Ruthv. 
MS. Indekkit, Eiphinst. AZS. And dekkyt]. 

Added (z'déd), f/. a. [f. ADD v. +-ED.] Given 
as an accession, increased ; additional. 

1606 SHaxs. Tr. & Cn 1v. v. 145 A thought of added honor 
torne from Hector. 1718 Pore /tad 1.125 Perhaps, with 
added sacrifice and prayer, The priest may pardon. 1818 
Byron Chitde Har. iv. cix. Till the sun’s rays with added 
flame were fill’d. 1879 McCartny //ist. own Times 1. 412 
An added effect was given to this well-deserved panegyric. 

+ Addee'm, v. Ods. [f. DEEM, with pref. ad- in 
imitation of ad-judge: see A- pref.11. There was 
an OE. adéman, but this vb. is not connected with 
it.] To adjudge. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 15 So unto him they did addeeme 
the prise. /dfd. vi. viii. 22 The winged god, that woundeth 
harts.. Addeem’d me to endure this penaunce sore. 1597 
Daniet Cru. Wares vin. 1xxii. She scornes to be addeem’d 
so worthlesse base. - 

|| Addendum (addendim). Pl. addenda (aden- 
da), [a. L.addendum: something to be added, gerun- 
dive of add-ére to ADp. The pl. was in earlier use 
than the singular; cf. mzscellaneca, minutiz, etc.] A 
thing to be added; an appendix or addition. 

1794 Burns Ws.1V.179 Youcannot, in my opinion,dispense 
with a bass to your addenda airs. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Our 
Vitlage w. (1863) 260 The addenda of the work. 1879 O.W. 
Hoimes Alotley xxi. 179 After I had gone over the instruc- 
tions for the last time I wrote an addendum, 1879 Daity 
News 16 Apr. 3/6 The mover of the resolution accepted as an 
addendum thereto the further expression of opinion that, etc. 

Adder! (xda1). [f. Appz. +-ER1!.] Hewhoadds. 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Qui adjoinct, a ioiner 
to, an adder to. 

Adder? (da1). Forms: 1-2 nedre, neddre, 
3 madre, 3-4 naddre, 4-5 nadder; I-4 nedre, 
2-4 neddre, 3-4 neddere, 3-7 nedder, 4-5 -ir, 
5 -yr; 4 eddre, eddere, 4-5 eddyre, 5 eddyr, 
-ur, 5-6 -ir, 5-7 -er; 4 addre, 5- adder. Sc. 6 
ather. //, adders; formerly 1 needran ; 2-4 ne- 
dren, neddren, naddren, addren; 3 nedres, 
neddres, -is; 4-5 eddres, addres. [OE. zxdre, 
cogn. w. OLG. nadra, OHG. natra, natara, 
ON, nadra, nadr, Goth. zadrs. The initial 72 was 
lost in ME. 1300-1500, through the erroneous 
division of a xaddre, as an addre. Nedder is still 
a north. dial. form. The Lindisf. Gosp. gloss has 
cya xtterna ‘brood of venomous ones,’ for OE, 
nedrena cynn, but there is nowhere any form- 
confision between zadre serpent and #ffer venom 5 
though, from meaning serpent generically, the word 
has gradually been restricted in Britain to the 
native viper, and its supposed foreign congeners.] 
+1. A serpent ; the generic name in OE. jig. The 
‘old serpent,’ the devil. Ods. 

¢950 Lind. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 33 Nedra, cynn ztterna! ¢975 
Rushw, tbid. 3e nedra, cynn utperana! c1000 Ags. Gosp. 
téid. Eala ge neddran {v. y. nadran) and neddrena {v. ~ 
nzdryna] cynn, hu fi¢o ge fram helle dome? c1160 Hatton 
Gosp, tbid, Eale ge newxddra & neddrenakyn! — Johniii. 14 
Swa swa Moises pa neddre up 4-hof {4 gs. Gosf. Pa naddran 
vr, nedran, Lind, da nédra, Rushw. Oa nedre]. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 53 Wited eow pet_je ne beo noht pe foaze 
neddre ne pe blake tadde. /éza. Nedre haued nip and onde. 
c1200 Morat Ode 277,in Trin. Cott. Hom. 228 par bed nad- 
dren and snaken, eueten and fruden. 1250 Gen. & Ex. 323 
Eue, seide he, dat neddre bold. ¢ 1300 Cursor Mundi 758 
pe nedder nerhand hir gun draw. 1340 Ayexd. 61 Hi re- 
semblep an eddre pet hatte serayn. 1366 MAuNDEVILE 205 
Thei maken a maner cf hissynge, as a neddre dothe. 1377 
Lanct. P. P/. B xviii. 352 Lucyfer in lyknesse Of a luther 
addere, 1382 Wyccir Gex. iii. 4 Forsothe the eddre seide to 
the woman [1388 serpent]. ¢ 1386 CHaucrer Persones T. 257 
Dedly synne hath first suggestioun of the feend, as scheweth 


ADDER.-. 


here by the neddir [v.7, naddere, adder, Hadder]. 1440 
Promp. Paru, 135 Eddyr or neddyr, wyrme : Sexfens. ¢1440 
Morte Arthur (1819) 108 An edder glode forth upon the 
grownde.. To kylle the adder had he thoghte. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst., Aununc, 72 [Adam] begyled was ‘Thrugh 
the edder. 1513 Douctas Zuets 11. iv. 8 Throw the still sey 
from Tenedos in feir Lo twa gret lowpit ederis with mony 
thraw Fast throw the fluide towart the land can draw. 

+b. By extension, A dragon, ¢.¢. a supposed ser- 


pent with wings. Ods. 
c13z00 K. Alis. 5262 Grete addren comen flynge. 1366 
Maunbev. 27 There fleyghe out an Eddererighte hidoustosee. 
2. A small venomous serpent or snake ; a viper. 
spec, The Common Viper (elias Berus): the his- 
torical and popular name, retaining the old associa- 
tions, as the ideas of darting and stinging, not 


associated with the name v/fer. 

1154 O. E. Chron, (Laud. MS.) an, 1137 Hi dyden heom in 
quarterne par nadres & snakes & pades wzron inne. 1297 
R. Grouc. 43 Nedre ny ober wormes ne mow per [Iieland] 
be no3t. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 104 So doth the naddre stinge. 
1386 Cnaucer Marchantes T. 542 Lyk to the naddre in 
bosom sly vntrewe [v. ~. neddre, neddere, nadder, /efw, ad- 
der]. 1387 Trevisa Yigdex Rolls Ser. 1. 303 pe ilond Sardinia 
. . hab noper addres noper venym, but pey haue an herbe bat 
hatte apium, pat makep men laughe hem selue to dep. c 1qz5 
Wystown Cron. 1. xii. 55 Dare [in Irland] nakyn_ best of 
wenym may lyue or lest atoure a day; As Ask, or Eddyre, 
Tade or Pade. rg0r Doucias Palice of Honour un. xxiv. 
(1787) 43 A vennomous ather and aserpent fell. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Prov. xxiii. 32 It byteth like a serpent [ /Vyc?t/ eddere), 
and styngeth asan Adder [Wyclef kokatrice]. 1601 Saks. 
Ful. Cxs. u.i. 14 It is the bright day, that brings forth the 
Adder, And that craues warie walking. 1642 Mitton al fol. 
for Stnect, (1851) oe Stung with Adders, and Scorpions. 
1674 Rav N.C. Words 146 A Nedder. Coluéer, Angus. 
1719 Younc Revenge 1. i. (1757) I. 107 Has the dark adder 
venom? So have I, When trod upon. 1810 Scort Lady of 
Lake vy. xvi. Like adder darting from its coil. 1814 Carry 
Daute's Inferuo xxiv.96 Near to our side, darted an adder 
up. 1816 Scotr O¢d Mort. 132 A pang which resembled the 
sting of an adder. 

b, By extension, Applied in the Bible and classical 
translations to various poisonous snakes, as the asf, 
basilisk, cockatrice, ‘deaf adder, etc. In mod. 
Zoology to species of Clothe and other Ifperide, 
as the Puff Adder and Horned Adder of Africa, 


Death Adder of N. Australia, etc. 

a1300 £. E, Psalter iii. 54 Als of a neddre def ae 
stoppand es his erestwa, 1483 Cathol, cing. A Neddyr. //ec 
Aspts, hee lacerta, hicstellio, hic bisilliscus, hoc cicadriltus. 
1611 Bisre 7's. lvili. 4 They are like the deafe adder [varg. 
or aspe] that stoppeth her eare. : 

3. Flying Adder, a widely diffused popular 
name of the Dragon-fly, used from Scotland to the 
Isle of Wight; also called ddder-/ly and Adder-bolt, 

4. Sea Adder, a species of pipe-fish Syrgnathus 
acus. 

5. Comé,. adder-bead, an amulet or ornament of 
prehistoric age, attributed to the Druids ; adder- 
bred a., engendered of the serpent (or devil); adder- 
close, applied by W. Morris to the enclosure in 
which Rognar Lodbrok was said to be stung to 
death; adder-deaf a. deaf as an adder, see ADDER 
2b; adder-fly, a dragon-fly; adder-footed a. foct. 
dragon-footed ; adder-hate foe/. virulent, deadly 
hate ; adder-like a., like an adder ; also ods. of or 
pertaining to an adder, viperine ; adder-pike, the 
sting-fish, or lesser weaver (7rachinus Vipera) ; 
adder-stone = adder-bead; adders’ fry, ods., brood 
of vipers; adder’s-meat, pop. name of the Greater 
Stitchwort ; adder’s-mouth, name given in U.S. 
to plants of genus A/icrostylis ; adder’s-spear = 
ADDER’S-TONC UE, 

1699 E. Luwyp in PAil. Traus, XXVIII. 98 The Snake- 
button is the same described in the Notes on Denbighshire 
in Camden, by the Name of Adder-Beads. 1587 GoLpiNG 
De Mornay xvii.271 This Diuell which hath marred... y* 
whole earth was a Serpent, (whom he called ddioyery or 
odrovror (2), that is to say, Snakebread or Adderbread,) which 
armeth men by whole troopes against God. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 111. w. 85 When song arose From that North- 
umbrian adder-close. a 837 CAmprett Power of Russia i. 
7 Wks. 1837, 227 O heartless men of Europe—Goth and Gaul 
Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek. 1593 GotpiNG 
Ovid's Metam. 1.6 When with there hundred hands a peece 
the Adder-footed rout Did practise for to conquer heaven. 
1880 Contemp. Rev. March 431 Hated with the adder-hate 
of fear, 1611 Coter., Conleuvrin .. adderlike, of an adder. 
1814 Byron Corsair 1. xiv. Worm-like ’twas trampled—ad- 
der-like avenged. 18st D. Witson Pref. Aunals II. m1. iv. 
126 The Adder Stone is thought by superstitious people to 
possess many wonderful properties. 15401n Strype Ecc/. Mem. 
V1. 232 You serpents, adders-fry, how wil ye escape the judg- 
ment of God? 1861 Pratt Flowering Plants 1. 245 Greater 
Stitch-wort, Satin-flower, or Adder’s Meat. 1864 T. Moore 
Brit. Ferns 17 The common Adder’s-tongue is gathered by 
country-people for the preparation of adder’s-spear ointment. 

Also the following: 

A-dderbolt. [f. Apper + Bott the arrow of a 
cross-bow ; from the shape ofits body.] Adragon-fly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57,2 The eygth our lord sente to 
them locustes which is a maner grete flye callyd in some place 
an adder bolte. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1.6 In the sloe- 
black eye of the Dragon-fly or Adderbolt. 1703 Periver in 

Phil. Trans. XX. 1414 Here is figur'd a very uncommon 

Libella or Adderbolt. 

A-dder’s-grass.  Hvrd. 


; Popular name of 
various plants. 


103 
1, The Karly Spring Orchis (O. masceda). 


155t Turner //erda/ 152 Cynosorchis iscalled.. in Englishe 
adders grasse, or youkis meat. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 222 In 
english some cal it also Orchis.. Adders grasse and Bastard 
Satyrion. 

2. Improperly for AbpER’s-TonGur. 

A-dder’s-tongue. //:rd. Popular name of a 
genus of ferns (Ophtoglossum Linn.) which bear the 
fructification on a distinct simple spike springing 
from the base of the barren frond, which clasps it 
when young, so as to suggest the mouth and tongue 
of a serpent. 

1578 Lyte Dodvens 135 Adders tonge is an herbe of a 
maruelous strange nature. 1597 Grerarve //erball un. Ixxxiv. 
§ 3, 327 Adders toong groweth in moist medowes through- 
out most parts of Englande. 1794 Martyn Koxssean’s Bot. 
xxxul, 488 Adder’s-Tongue has the fructification on a spike, 
in a jointed row along each side of it; when they are ripe, 
these joints gape transversely. 1820 Keats Lamia n. 224 
The leaves of willow and of adder‘s tongue, 186z ANSTED 
Chanuel Islauds x. viii. (ed. 2) 183 Two species of adder’s- 
tongue are found in Guernsey. 

2. Dialectally, applicd loosely to various other 
plants, superficially more or less rescmbling the 
above, as Wake Robin, Lily of the Valley, etc. See 
Britten and Holland Lug. Plant Names. 

Adderwort (z‘daiwiit). Also 1 nseedderwyrt. 
Theherb Bistort or Snakeweed (Polygonum Bistorta). 

¢ 1000 Savon Leechd. 1. 96 Deos wyrt pe man. . nadder- 
wyrt nemned, bid cenned on wzetere, & on wcerum. 1617 
Minsuev Ductor, This hearbe hath his root crooked and 
winding vp, as a snake when he lieth wound vp, and there- 
fore it 1s called Adderwort. __ 

Addibility (<dibiliti). [f Appipve: see -Bin- 
ITY] The quality of being addible; capability of 
addition. 

1690 Locke Hum. Underst. \. xxix. (ed. 3) 204 Endless 
Divisibility giving us no more a clear and distinct Idea of 
actually infinite Parts, than endless Addibility (if I may so 
speak) gives us a clear and distinct Idea of an actually in- 
finite Number. ; 

Addible (e-dib’l), a. [f. App v.+-1BLE. As if 
ad. L.*addibilts ; and so preferred by some to ADp- 
ABLE which follows purely English and Fr. analo- 
gies.] Capable of being added. 

1690 Locke Huen, Underst, w.xvii.(1727) 1.88 The clearest 
idea it can get of infinity, is the confused, incomprehensible 
remainder of endless, addible numbers, which affords no 
prospect of stop or boundary. 

Addice, earlier form of ADzE. 

Addicent (x-disént). rare. [ad. L. addicent-cm 
pr. pple. of addzc-cre, see AppIcT.] Ile who ad- 
dicts or authoritatively transfers a thing to anyone. 
(Only as a trans]. of addiccns in Rom. Law.) 

1880 Muirnead U/pjan xix. § 9 Cession . . is accomplished 
by co-operation of three persons, —the cedent, the vindivcant, 
and the addicent. It is the owner that cedes; he to whom 
the thing is ceded vindicates: the praetor addicts. 

+ Addict (adikt), 4/7. a. Obs. [ad. L. addict-us 
assigned by decree, made over, bound, devoted ; 
pa. pple. of addicére, f. ad to + dicére to say, pro- 
nounce. Now replaced by ApDICcTED.] 

1. Formally made over or bound (¢o another) ; 
attached by restraint or obligation; obliged, bound, 
devoted, consecrated. 

1529 J. Frith Axtithes?’s 318 Be not partially addict to the 
one nor to the other. 1533 — Agst. Rastel/. (1829) 217 As 
the Spirit of God is bound to no place, even so is he not 
addict toanyageorperson. 1549 L. Coxe Erasm. Paraphr. 
Titus i.1, 1 Paule my selfe ye addict seruaunt & obeyer, 
not of Moses lawe as I was once, but of God y® father. 
¢1577 J. NorrHBrooke Against Dicing (1843) 6, 1 perceive 
myself something addict & tyed with the bonds of singular & 
great friendship. 1583 Futke Defence xiii. 448 Delivering 
is a kind of ‘dissolving,’ or ‘breaking from him’ to whom he 
was before addict or bound. aa 

2. Attached by one’s own inclination, self-ad- 
dicted ¢o (a practice); devoted, given, inclined ¢o. 

1535 J. ae Rice in Four Cent, of Eug. Lett. (1881) 33 He 
scemeth to be addict tothe mayntenyng of suche supersticious 
ceremones. 1551 R. Rosinson Jore’s Utopia (1869) 165, | 
beyng then of purpose more earnestly addict to heare. 1561 
J. Daus tr. Budlinger On A pocal. (1573) 141 Geuen to volup- 
tuousnes, full of surfetting, addicte to filthy lust. 1598 Mar- 
ston Met. Pigmalions Image i. 141 Robrus .. adic’t to nim- 
ble fence. 1640 Homtlies 1. v. (1859) 301 Neither would we 
at this day be so addict to superstition, were it not that we 
so much esteemed the filling of our bellies. 1790 Cowrer 
Miad v. 1084 A foolish daughter petulant, addict To evil only. 

Addict (adi-kt), v. [f. Appicr a.; or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.} 

1. To deliver over formally by sentence of a judge 
(to anyone). Hence fig. to make over, give up, sur- 
render, Ods. except as a techn. term in Row. Law, 

1586 J. Hooker Giraddus's Hist, (rel. in Hotinshed 11. 61/2 
With what limitation a prince may or may not addict his 
realme feodarie to another. r592tr. Junius On Apocal. vi.7 
That God will addict the fourth part of this world .. unto 
death and hell. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals un. ii. 163 
The greatest part of the day he addicts either to Study, 
Devotion, or other Spiritual exercises. 1774 Br. HALLIFAX 
Anal, Rom, Civ, Law (ed. 4) 58 The Effects of the deceased 
were by the Praetor addicted, or made over, to one or more 
of the manumitted Slaves. 1880 [See under AppicENT]. 

+2. refl. To bind, attach, or devote oneself as a 
servant, disciple, or adherent (¢o any person or 
cause). Oés. 

1560 J. Daus Séeidane’s Comm. 138a, He addicted him | 


ADDICTION. 


selfe co neyther of them: but now he semed to incline to the 
Emperour. 1621 1s¢ 4 2nd Bh. of Discipline 86 Vruc bishops 
should addict themselves to a particular flocke. 1623 Binc- 
uaM Aeuophon 39 He addicted himselfe a scholar to Gorgias 
the Leontine, 1653 in Baxter Chr. Concord A 3 We do Agree 
and Resolve, not to addict or engage ourselves to any Party. 
1655 uLLen Ch. J/ist. 1. 208 We sincerely addict ourselves 
to Almighty God. 1684 Scandlerbeg Rediv. v.97 We would 
he too much addicted to the Ilouse of Austria. 

+3. To attach (anyone) to a pursuit. Ods, 

1660 T. Stasnuy //ist, Philos, (1701) 22 We addicted the 
Citizens to Arts. 

4. To devote, give up, or apply habitually to a 
practice, a, frans. with rcefl. mcaning. (A person 
addiets his mind, etc., or his tastes addict him.) 

1607 Tovse.. Four-footed Beasts (1673) 247 It cannot be.. 
that ever he can addict his mind to grave, serious and profit- 
able business, ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed iv. vi. Wks. I11. 68 To 
addict our best abilities to the service. 1662 Fui.er Hor- 
thies (1840) IT. 195 His genius addicted him to the study of 
antiquity. 1667 O_vensure in PAi. Trans. 11. 413 If these 
men would addict their palats to the pure fountains, and not 
wander after every poluted stream. 1829 Scotr 4 f7g. xvi. 
107 ‘The researches to which your taste addicts you. 

Db. vefl. and fass, (A person addicts himself, or is 
ADDICTED.) 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccles, //tst. (1619) 226 Addicting my- 
self with you vnto the same busines. 1597 Suaks. 2//en. 
LV, wW. ili. 135 To forsweare thinne Potations, and to addict 
themselues to Sack. 1611 Biste 1 Cor. xvi. 15 They haue 
addicted themselues to the ministery of the Saints [only 
occurrence; Wyclif, Rhem. ordained, Tindale, Cranmer 
appointed, Geveva given). 1665-9 Boyie Occas. Rofl. 
(1675) Pref. 34 Addicting themselves... to write Occasional 
Reflections. 1704 T. HEARNE Duct. //tst. (ed. 3) 1. 414 He 
addicted himself to the Discipline of Pythagoras. 1782 
Priesttey Nat. & Rev. Relig. 1. 33 Persons who addict 
themselves to vice.. become miserable. 1846 Mitt Logic 
1. xiii. § 6 (1868) 339 Such persons . . will addict themselves 
to history or science rather than to creative art. 

Addicted (adi-ktéd), pf/. a. [f. Appict v. + -ED.] 

1. Delivered over by, or as if by, judicial sentence ; 
devoted, destined, bound. Oés. exc. in Rom. Law. 

1534 More Ou the Passton Wks. 1557, 1280/1 The kinde of 
man, that was by synne addicted and adiudged to the diuel, 
as his perpetuall thrall. 1590 Greene Arcadia (1616) 29 
We be virgins, and addicted to virginitie. 1600 Ho01.1.aND 
Livy vin. x. 288k, The man who is. . addicted and destined 
(devotus est}to death. 1679 Prance Add. Narrative12 He 
himself was addicted to a Trade. 

+2. Attached by one’s own act; given up, devoted, 
inclined (¢o a person or party); naturally attached 


(toa place). Ods. 

1560 J. Daus Slesdaue’s Comin. 12b, Some princes are ad- 
dicted to others for stipendes. 1579 Ly_y Exp/inues 105 The 
one was so addicted to the court, the other so wedded 10 the 
universitie. 1588 in Herd. Misc. (Malh.) II. 62 To destroy 
the queen, & all her people addicted to her. 1616 SurFLET 
& Markku. Conutrey Farme 80 This bird is addicted to hot 
Countries. 164z Rocers Naaman 308 He was so addicted 
to Marius his Master. 1685 K. James II. in Loudon Gaz. 
mmxxxi/y You are still .. addicted to the Royal Interest. 
1709 Stryrx Aun, Ref. xxv. (1709) 246 Bishop Cheney, who 
was .. most addicted to Luther. 

3. Self-addicted (¢o a practice) ; given, devoted or 
inclined ; attached, prone. Const. ¢o, formerly also 
iMnfinilive; on, agains’; or adv. of manner, as 
peevishly addicted. 

1561 IT. N[orton] Calvin's Just. u. iv. (1634) 139 His judg- 
ment and affection be so addicted unto evill. 1568 Like 
Will to Like in Hazl. Dods?. 111. 328 He is wholly addicted 
to follow me. 1580 T. Lupton Sigutla 75 The people are 
so peevishly addicted that they esteeme Wealth above Wis- 
dome. 1597 Damier Crvile Wares v. liii, Whose holy minde 
so much addicted is on th’ world to come. 1601 SHAKs. 
Twelfth N.u.v. 222 Being addicted to a melancholy as she is. 
1612 T. Taytor 77txs i. 7 (1619) 140 To be addicted to the 
wine or strong drinke, taketh away the heart. 1618 LAtHAM 
wWew & 2ud Bk. Falconry (1633) 36 If you doe finde her to 
bee tutchie or nicely addicted. 1634 T. Hersert 7ravatle 76 
They were more addicted homewards. 16607. STANLEY ///s¢. 
Philos. (1701) 149/1 He was much addicted to civil Affairs. 
1661 Graud Debate 97 If the Magistrate would be advised 
by us (supposing himself addicted against you’. 1703 MauN- 
DRELL Jruy. Perus. (1732) 11 Much addicted to Merchandise. 
1771 Fuuins Lett, \. 259 His majesty is much addicted to 
useful reading. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Alonast, Ord, (1863) 
yoo Being himself addicted to his Art. 1865 Livincstoxe 
Zambest xxi. 423 The blacks are more addicted to stealing 
where slavery exists. 

+4. withoul const. Devoted, attached. (Formerly 
in common use in subscribing letters.) Ods. 

1594 Bearp La Primanudaye's Fr. Acad. u. Yip. Dedic., 
Subscr., Your | Ionors most addicted, T. B. 1597 1’. Mortey 
Introd. Musicke Ded., Subscr., And so I rest, In all loue and 
affection to you, Most addicted, Thomas Morley. 1645 
Mitton 7etrachordon (1851) 139 With the same affections 
therfore, and the same addicted fidelity. 1652 GavcLe J/ag- 
astrom. 22 The superstitious and addicted profession [L e. of 
magic]. 

Addictedness (adiktédnés). [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or state of being addicted, or habitually 
given (/o a praetice) ; devotion, attachment. 

1660 BovLr Seraphic Love 47 Your past addictedness to 
the latter may prove serviceableto you. 1661 Baxter JSoral 
Prognost.u. oe 49 To disable them from a total Addicted- 
Ness to their proper Work. 1675 J. Hlowe I rew of /.ale 
Consid. Wks. 1834, 158/1 With less .. addictedness to the in- 
terest ofany party. 1788 Prirstiey Lect. on //ist.v. Ix. 523 
Remarkable for their addictedness todrinking. 1865 A cader 
No. 117, 337/2 They are fanatics in their addictedness to the 
dance. 


Addiction (Adikfon). [ad. L. addectéon-em, n. 


of action f. adidic-eve 5 see Abpict.] 


ADDING. 


1. Rom. Law. A formal giving over or delivery 
by sentence of court. Hence, A surrender, or dedi- 
cation, of any one to a master. 

1625 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig. 170 The forme of Addiction 
was thus.. the party which preuailed, laid his hand on the 
thing or the person against which sentence was pronounced 
ysing this forme of words, Huxcegohominem sine hanc rem 
ex ture Quiritium meam esse dico. 1735 Br. Patrick On 
Exodus xx. 6 Look upon it only as a solemn Addiction of 
him to his Master’s Service. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycd,, Adjudi- 
cation is more particularly used for the addiction, or con- 
signing a thing sold by auction, or the like, to the highest 
bidder. 1880 MuirHEAD Gazws ili. §189 Whether this ad- 
diction made him a slave.. was a point of controversy with 
the old lawyers. ; . 

2. The state of being (self-) addicted or given Zo 
a habit or pursuit ; devotion. 

1641 Vind. Smectym. ii. 43 The peoples .. more willing ad- 
diction to hearing. 1675 E. Puitturs in Skaks. Cent. Praise 
360 His own proper Industry and Addiction to Books. 1779 
Jounson L. P., Philips Wks. 11.291 His addiction to tobacco 
Is mentioned by one of his biographers. 1789 T. JEFFERSON 
Writings (1859) 11.585 Such an addiction is the last degra- 
dation of a free and moral agent. 1858 GLApsTonE S/zd. 
Homer 1. 237 Their addiction to agricultural pursuits. 1859 
Mitt Liberty 146 A man who causes grief to his family by 
addiction to bad habits. : 

+3. The wayin which one is addicted ; inclination, 
bent, leaning, penchant. Also in fl. Obs. 

1604 SHAks. O74. 11. 11.6 Each man to what sport and revels 
his addiction leads him. 1634 Peacnam Compl. Gentlem. 
iv. 34/2 For every man to search into the addiction of his 
Genius, and not towrest nature. 1675in Phil. Trans. X.255 
The genius, faculties, addictions, and humors of men of all 
ages. 

Addight, late f. ApicHT v. Obs. toappoint, equip. 

Addill, obs. form of ADDLE sé. and 2. 

Adding (xdin), vé/. sb. [f App v.+-1ne1.] 
The act or process of putting or joining one thing 
to another, or of combining several quantities into 
one ; addition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrolabe (1872) 52 Thries 20 feet ys the 
heyght of the Tour, with addyng of thyn owne persone to thyn 
eye, 1536 Pilger. T. 226 in Thynne’s Animadv. 83 It is ex- 
presse agaynst godis beading that we to his ruell shold mak 
anyadyng. 1611 Cotar., Adjoustement, Anadding, putting, 
or setting unto. 1860 TynDALL Glaciers 11. § 1, 230 By add- 
ing sound to sound, silence may be produced. 


Addis, obs. form of ADZE. 

Additament (z‘ditamént) ; also 6-7 addite- 
ment, additiment. [ad. L. additament-um f. ad- 
dit-us pa. pple. of add-cre ; see ApD.} Anything 
added or appended ; an addition. 

1460 CarGRAVE Chron. 307 Thei have Seynt Austyn reule; 
with certeyn additamentis. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. 
1. i. (1877) 37 Whereas now prebends are but superfluous 
additaments unto former excesses. 1600 App. ABBot Ox Yonah 
593 Our great joy must be in the Lord; other things must 
be as appendices and additiments. 1622 Matynrs Axnc. Law- 
Merchant 55 One pound [of silk] of 16 ounces was by so- 
phistications of additements augmented to 32 ounces. 1662 
Futter H!/orthies (1840) 111. 52 It is the most impure of 
metals, hardly meltable but with additaments. 1741 Cowzp. 
Fam.-Piece 1.1.32 Let the Patient take it at Bed-time in thes 
Pap of an Apple, or some other proper Additament. 1823 
Lams £éza 1. xvii. (1865) 134 So many pretty additaments and 
ornaments to that main structure. 

Addition (4di-fon), 5. Forms: 4 addicioun, 
5 addicion, 5-6 addycyon, 6 addycion, 6- ad- 
dition. [a. Fr. addition, ad. L. addition-em n. of 
action f. add-cre ; see ADD.] 

1. The action or process of adding ; the putting 
or joining of one thing to another so as to increase 
it, or the joining together of several things into one 
amount. 

¢1440 Prom. Parv.6/2 Addycyon, or puttinge to for en- 
crese, Addicio. asso Compl. Lover's Life 201 Without 
addicioun Or disencrese, eyther more orlesse. 1590 Snaks. 
Com. Err. u. ii. 130 And take vnmingled thence that drop 
againe Without addition or diminishing. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geogr. Delin. 1. iv. 74 The Addition or Subtraction of some 
parts would make but an insensible difference. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Fourn. Ferus., Let. in Pref. (1732) Accept the Whole 
as it was first set down, without Addition or Diminution. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Cont. 13 Vhe addition of anew fact toa 
farmer's mind often increases the amount of his harvest more 
than the addition of acres to his estate. 

2. The proccss of collecting separate numbers into 
one sum, which is the first rule of arithmetic. 

1542 RecorDE Grounde of Artes (1575) 60 Addition is the 
gathering together and bringyng of twoo numbers or more, 
intoonetotallsumme. 1827 Hutton Afathem. 1. 8 Addition 
is the collecting or putting of several numbers together, in 
order to find their sum, or the total amount of the whole. 
1872 Hams. Smitn Alecbra 2 The process of addition in 
Arithmetic can be presented in a shorter form by the use of 
(ne SRyelseg . ; 

3. That which is added to anything ; an appendix, 


augmentation, accession. 

1366 MauNoeEviLE vii. 80 hei ne know not the Addiciouns, 
that many Popes han made. 1483 Caxton Calo Pref., The 
said book of Cathon with some addicions and auctoritees of 
holy doctours. @15§20 Myrroure of Our Ladye 2g Certeyne 
addycions that are put therto. 1621 Distr 1 AZugs vii. 29 Be- 
neath the lyons and oxen were certaine additions made of 
thinne worke. 1 Perry Polit. Arith. Pref. a2 That Ire- 
land and.. other Additions to the Crown, are a Gurthen to 
England. 1855 Brewster Newton II. xxvi. 384 Had Sir 
Isaac enjoyed his usual health, he would no doubt have made 
greater additions to the Principia. 

+4. Something annexed to a man’s name, to 
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show his rank, occupation, or place of residence, 
or otherwise to distinguish him; ‘style’ of ad- 
dress. Ods. 

1494 Fanyan tv. Ixix. 48 He had an Addycyon put to his 
name, and was called for his great myght and power, Con- 
stantyne the Great. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotssart Pref. 2, 
I haue not gyuen euery lorde, knyght, or squyer his true 
addycion. 1604 SHaks. O¢h. 1v. i. 105 Jago. How do you 
Lieutenant? Cass. The worser, that you giue me the addition. 
1605 — Lear i.i. 138 Onely we shall retaine The naine, and 
all th’ addition to a King. 1726 Penn IVks. 1. 503 To set 
down the Names of those Justices who were present, with 
all their Additions and Titles. 

+95. Her. Something added to a coat of arms, as 
a mark of honour; opposed to abatement or diminz- 
tion. Obs. , 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. iv. v. 141, I came to kill thee Cozen, 
and beare hence A great addition, earned in thy death. 1753 
Cuampers Cyc. Supp., The arms of a kingdom have been 
sometimes given, by way of Addition, to a private subject. 

+6. Point or note of addition in Alusic: A dot 
placed on the right side of a note, to signify that 
it is to be lengthened by one half. Oés. 

1674 Prayrorp Sill of Music 1. viil. 27 This Prick of Per- 
fection or Addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
Notes, for the prolonging the sound of that note it follows 
to half as much more as it is. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sup/f. 
s.v., A note of Addztion amounts to the same, with what is 
by some old English authors, called prick of perfection. 
1880 F, Taytor in Grove Jfus. Dict. 1. 456/2 The ‘point of 
addition’ was identical with our modern dot. 


+ Addi‘tion, v. Obs. rave. [ADDITION sé. 4 used 
asvb.] To add something to the name of (any one); 
to surname or style. 

1662 Futter Worthzes (1840) 1. 266 A worthy knight, whom 
I forbear to name.. partly because, before my pains pass 
the press, he will probably be honourably additioned. /dzd 
ul. 228 Bale..is pleased to Addition this worthy man, Se- 
waldus Magnanimus. 

Additional (Adi-fonal), 2. and sé. [f. prec. + 
-AL, as if ad. L. *addztionalis. Cf. mod. Fr. ad- 
ditionnel.} 

A. aaj. Existing in addition, coming by way of 
addition ; added ; adscititious. Const. rarely ¢o. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 2 There were no lesse then 
two mistakes, or rather additionall mendacites. 1688 Cod. 
Ree. Pennsylv. 1. 219 Being explanatory and additional to a 
former Law. 1794 Suttivan View of Nat. II. 23 A body 
having received an additional quantity of electric fluid, is 
said to be overcharged or positively electrified. 1824 Dispin 
Libr, Comp.37 The last volume contains additional matter. 
1870 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange’s Lzfe I. vi. 198 What vile 
wretches these ministers are to think of putting an additional 
tax on dogs. : ; 

B. sé. An additional matter or particular; some- 
thing added ; an addition ; an ‘extra.’ In the Univ. 
of Cambridge (Eng].) fam. for ‘Additional Subjects 
of Examination in Mathematics’ in the ‘Previous 
Examination.’ 

1639 Futter Holy Warn. iv. (1840) 52 Their second master 
made some additionals to their profession. 1647, Spricc 
Ang. Rediv. w. iv. (1854) 238 As an additional to the occur- 
rences of these five days. 1673 W. Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 9 
Having no beauty of their own [they] fly to the additionals 
of dresses and paintings. 1882 Girton Kev. July 7 The ma- 
jority take the Additionals.. simply because it is practically 
the only recognised door of admission to a Tripos. 

Additionally (Adi-fanali), adv, [f. prec. + L¥2.] 
In an additional manner; by way of addition; 
still more. 

a 1665 J. Goopwin A being filled with the Spirit (1867) 481 
We cast in this likewise additionally, that this blessedness, 
etc. 1741 H. Wacpore Lett. to Manz 8 (1834) I. 25 He has 
additionally brought over an Italian tailor—because there 
are none here. 1881 W. Coriins Black Robe i. vill. 228 
Having additionally conciliated him by means of a glass of 
rare liqueur. — 

+ Addittionary, 2. Oés. rare—'. [f. ADDITION 
5b, + -ARY, as if ad. L. *additiondrius.} Additional. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Jor. 105 Common gratitude must 
be kept alive by the additionary jewel of new courtesies. 

Addititious (editi-fas), a [f. L. additici-us 
(Tertull.), f. add7t-us added + -ic?-ws, see -ITIOUS.] 
Characterized by having been added ; due to, or of 
the nature of, an addition ; additive. Addztitious 
force (in Astr.) ; see ABLATITIOUS. 

1748 RutuerFrorp Nat, Phil. 11. 1081 The ablatitious force 
upon the water at C, when the moon is in zenith, must be 
double the addititious force. 1833 Sir J. HeRscHeL Astron. 
xi. 351 This force is called the addititious part of the disturb- 
ing force. — : 

Additive (editiv), a. fad. L. additrv-us, f. 
addit- ppl. stem of add-cre to ADD; see -IVE.] Char- 
acterized by, or tending to, addition; to be addcd. 

1699in PAzl. Trans. XX1. 352 Additive Ratio is that whose 
Terms are dispos’d to Addition, that is, to Composition. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Suppose the line ac divided in the 
points 4 and x, the ratio between @é and 4x is additive; be- 
cause the terms ad and 6x compose the whole az. 1833 Sir 
J. Herscnet Astvon. v. 202 The quantity by which the true 
longitude of the earth differs from the mean longitude. . is 
additive during all the half-year. 1840 CaryLe //erces iv. 
(1858) 279 ‘The general suin of such work is great; for.. all 
of it is additive, none of it subtractive. 

Additively (a ditivli), adv. [f prec. +-Ly2.] 
In an additive manner ; by way of addition. 

1866 A. J. Herscner in /xtel/. Observer No. 48, 444 To be 
applied additively for the index error. 


| 
+ A-dditory, ¢. Obs. [f L. addzt- ppl. stem of 
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add-cre to ApD + ory, as if ad. L. *additorzus.] 
Tending to add something. (Also used szést.) 

1659 Futter Affpeal of Inj. Innoc. (1840) 652 This is not 
contradictory, but additory, to what I have written; an ad- 
pee, of suggestions and suspicions. 1727 Swirr Podit. 
Lying Wks. 1755 III. 1. 117 The additory {lie] gives to a 
great man a larger share of reputation than belongs to him. 

Addle (e'd’l), sé. and a. Forms: 1 adela, 2 
adele, 3 adel, ?5-8 adle, 6-addle. orth. adle 
(2d'l). [OE. adelais cogn. w. MLG. adele, mod.G. 
adel, mire, puddle; O. Swed. ade/ in ko-adel cow- 
urine. (Not connected with OE. dd/ disease.) After 
the OE. period found only in northern literature, 
except in ADDLE-EGG (where it is now treated as an 
adj.) ; but still widely diffused in the dialects.] 

1. Stinking urine, or other liquid filth; mire. 

a1ooo Exigma in Cod. Exon. 110,1 Det hér yfle adelan 
stinceb. c1o0o AELFric Hormzl. 1. 380 For Szxre filnysse 
fenlices adelan. 1513 DovuGtas Virgil, Aeneis wv. vil. 98 
Scho gan behald In blak adill the hallowit watter cald Changit 
in the altare. 1710 Ruppiman Gloss. to Douglas, Addl, 
addle, rotten, stinking water. 1789 Burns (Chambers ed.) 
75 Then lug out your ladle, Deal brimstone like adle. 1847 
HatuiweELt Addle-pool, A pool or puddle, near a dunghill 
for receiving the fluid fromit. Sowth. 1864 E.Carpern Devon 
Provinc., Addle-pool, stagnant water. 

2. ‘Thedry lees of wine.’ In Bailey, vol. I], 1731; 
whence also in Ash 1775. 

B. attrib. and adj. 

1. In addle egg [add/e orig. the prec. sb. used 
attrib. (=med. L. ovzm tiring egg of urine or putrid 
liquid, a perversion of cl. L. ovzem drénem, repr. 
Gr, ovprov wdv, wind-egg), at length, ¢ 1600, treated 
as adj.] A rotten or putrid egg; one that produces 
no chicken. Applied usually to a fecundated egg 
in which through exposure to cold the chick dies 
during hatching; but also to an egg having no 
germ, which soon begins to decompose; and ap- 
parently sometimes to an egg no longer fit for food 
because partly hatched. (1 he idea of abortiveness 
led to many word-plays on add/e and id/e.) 

a1250 Owl & Nightingale 133 Ever he cuth that he com 
thonne, That he com of than adel-eye, The3 he a fro neste 
leie. 1563 Nowe Lt in Strype Azz. Ref. xxxvi. (1709) 377 
Hatched us out such a sort of goodly decrees, worse than 
addle eggs. 1589 Papfe with an Hatchet (1844) 11 These 
Martins were hatcht of addle egges, els could they not haue 
such idle heads. 1606 SHaxs. 77. § Cr. 1. ii. 145 Pav. He 
esteemes her no more then I esteeme an addle egge. Cre. 
If you loue an addle egge as well as you loue an idle head, 
you would eate chickens i’th’shell. 1611 Cotcr., Oenfabor- 
tif, an addle egge, or an egge whose shell is not yet hard. 
1617 MinsHeu Ductor, An A’dle Egge q. idle egge, because 
it is good for nothing, oexf get n'a point de germe..(Du.] 
windeye q. ovum subuentaneum, a windie egge. L. Ovum 
urinum, because it hath water init likeurine. 1623— San. 
Dict., Huevo guero, an addle egge, or rotten egge. 1632 
SHERwoopD, Adle or Addle; as an Adle Egg, Ocxf fourct, 
corrumpu, ou, sans germe; oeuf abortif~. 1667 DENHAM 
Direct. to Painter u, ii. 10 in 7.C.P. (1689) 12/2 Alas, even 
they, though shell’d in treble Oak, Will prove an Addle Egge, 
with double Yolk. 1739 Gray Le¢é. (1775) 43 We dined at 
Montreuil, much to our hearts’ content, on stinking mutton 
cutlets, addle eggs, and ditch water. 1768 WiLLouGHBy in 
Pennant Brit, Zool. 1. 125 Upon which lay a young one and 
an addle egg. 1840 Gen. THompson Z-rerc. (1842) V. 191 
Why must the 130 millions which are involved in railways 
be an addle egg? 1863 Kinostey Hat. Bad. (1878) 193 The 
distilled liquor of addle eggs. 

b. as simple aq. 

1592 SHaks. Row. & Fud. 1. i. 25 Thy head hath bin beaten 
as addle as an egge for quarreling. 1643 Horn & RoporHam 
Gate of Lang. Uniocked xiv. §147 Poultry shut up in a hen- 
house lay eggs .. and sitting on them (unlesse they be addle) 
they hatch young chicks. _ 1655 Morret & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 225 New Eggs are ever full, but old Eggs 
lose every Day somewhat. of their Substance, and in the end 
waxing addle, stink like Urine, whereupon they were called 
of the Latins Ova Uring. 1781 Pennant in Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 70 They [Turkeys] sit on their eggs with such per- 
severance, that if they are not taken away when addle, the 
hens will almost perish with hunger before they will quit 
the nest. 


2. fig. Empty, idle, vain ; also (with reference to 
the decomposed or disorganized condition of an 


addle egg), muddled, confused, unsound. 

[1706 Puittirs, Addle, Empty or rotten; properly spoken 
of an Egg, and figuratively apply'd to a Hair-brain’d, Empty 
scull'd Fellow.] 

21593 H. Smit Works (1867) II. 480 Sudden qualm, or 
sullen care, Or addle-fit of idle fear. 1594 Hooker Zecé. 
Politie wi. (1617) 101 Concerning his preaching, their very 
by-word was Adyos é£ov8ernuevos, Addle speech, emptie 
talke. 59x Lyty Avdysion ww. iii. 58 Till sleepe has rock’d 
his addle head. 1616 R. C. vies’ Iihistle v. 1835 Thus 
they drink round, Vntill their adle heads doe make the 
ground Seeme blew vnto them. 1622 M. Fornersy A theo- 
mastix 1. xi. § 2, 113 The corrupt fancies of their owne 
addle heads. 1674 Fairrax Bulk. §& Selv. World 59 Some- 
what that is the fondling of our addle brains. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gener. 1333, I wish him an ounce more 
wit in his addle head. ¢1800 R. Fettowes Milton's 2nd 
Def. (1847) 924/2 That tiresome and addle epistle which 
follows. zd. 923/1 The shell was no sooner broken than 
they loathed the addle and putrid contents. 

b. as simple adj. 

1602 T. FitzHERBERT Afology 15 Your owne imagination, 
which was no lesse Idle, then your head was addle all that 
day. 16z1 Burton Axaz. Med. in, iv. 1. ti. (1651) 657 Their 
brains were addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their 
heads of wit. 1690 Drypen Doz Sebastian Prol. 24 Thus 
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far the poet; but his brains grow addle, And all the rest is 
urely from his noddle. 1795 Burky Scarcity, Wks. VIL. 419 
*he brains of the people growing more and more addle with 
every sort of visionary speculation. 
3. dtalectally. Unsound, crazy. 
1847 Hatuiwett, Ade, Unsound, unwell, /ast. 1876 
Surrey Prov. (Eng. Dial. Soc.), Adle [é"d'l] weak, shaky; 
said of a fence the posts of which have become loose. 


C. Como. 
1. Addle-brain, addle-head, addle-pate ; onc 


whose head is addled, a stupid bungler. 

1601 Death of Huntington 1.i. in Wazl. Dodsé. VIII. 219, 
land my mates Like addle-pates. 1641 ‘Smectymnuvs’ V1n- 
dic, Answ. lfumb. Remonstr. § 16.205 Call them if you will, 
Popish fooles, and addleheads. 1849 Miss Mu.ocu Ogtlvtes 
xvili. (1875) 141 It is quite too overpowering for such addle- 
pates as this gentleman and myself. 1880 Disraeii £x- 
dymion 1. viii. 71 ‘ Never mind Lord Waverly and such addle- 
brains,’ said Zenobia. 


2. Addle-brained, addle-headed, addle-pated, 
a applied contemptuously to one whose intellect 


seems muddled. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water Poet) Hks. 11. 252/2 Let every idle 
addle-pated gull With stinking sweet ‘Tobacco stuffe his 
skull. a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams u. 166 Unstable people 
flock after these coachmen-preachers, watchmaking-preach- 
ers, barber-preachers and sugn addle-headed companions. 1848 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 202, I was quite addle-headed for the 
time being. 1864 J/attic, A Stray U1. 212’ Two weak addle- 
pated mortals, only fitted for each other. 1866 Mortirey 
Dutch Rep. w. v. 633 Vhe addle-brained Oberstein had con- 
fessed .. the enormous blunder which he had committed. 


3. Addle-headedness, fatuity. 

1835 Gen. P. Tuomprson £xerce. (1842) HII. 435 Calculate the 
addle-headedness of such inveterate old women, as should 
go about recommending to try Juno for dry nurse. 

Addle (ed’l), v1 [f. ADpLE a@.; cf. to sour, 
to wet, to coot, etc.] 

L. “rans. To make addle; to muddle ; to confuse 

(the brain) ; to spoil, make abortive. 
_e171z Otway C. A/aritus uu. ii. One bottle to his Lady’s 
health quite addles him. 1841 Dickens Le??, (ed. 2) I. 43, I 
have addled my head with writing allday. 1849— 3. Rudge 
(1866) I. x. 50 He addled .. his brain by shaking his head. 
1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks, 1.97 His cold procrastination addled 
the victory of Lepanto, as it had formerly addled that of St. 
Quentin. 

2. infty. To grow addle (as an egg) ; also jig. 

1812-21 Compe Dr. Synta.x x1. (Chandos) 42 Though his 
courage ‘gan to addle, He still stuck close upon his saddle. 
1829 Soutury Pilgr. Compost, 1v. Wks. VII. 266 Not one of 
these eggs ever addled. 1857 H. Miter Jest. Rocks viii. 
337 For in still water, however pure, the eggs in a few weeks 
addle and die. 

+ Addle (xd’l), v.2 Obs. or dtal. [a. ON. 6d%a, 
refl. dd¢a-sk to acquire (for oneself) property, f. éda/ 
property. Found only in northern writers, and 
now exclusively dialectal, but used everywhere from 
Leicestershire to Northumberland ; not in Scotland. 
(Spelt by some compilers of local glossaries edd/e, 
after a false etymology in OF. ed-/éax a reward.)] 

1. trans. To acquire or gain as one’s own; to earn. 

c¢1200 Ormulum 16102 Hemm addlenn swa pe maste wa 
et ani3 mann ma33 addlenn. /édrd. 6235 & heore le3zhe 

irrb hemm beon Reedi3, bannitt issaddledd. c1460 Yowne- 
ley Myst., Crucif, 218 If thou be kyng we shalle thank adylle, 
For we shallesett the in thysadylle. 1483 Cathol. Angelic. To 
Adylle: commerert, promererit, merert, adipisct, adquirere. 
1570 Levins Manip. To addil, demerere: to addle, ducrart, 
merert. 1674 Ray NV. Countrey Wds. 2 To Adle or Addle; 
to Earn. 1680 7ria/ [at Fork] in Howell State Trials 
(1816) VII. 1169 He would give me more than I could addle 
(that is, earn) in seven years. 182§ Brockett Gloss. N. 
Country Wds., Addle, Eddle, v. Yo earn by labour. Add- 
dings, labourer’s wages. 1862in Chambers’ Neal. 30 Apr. 216 
[West Riding of York] A good man ‘ll addle aboot four shil- 
lings or four and siapencea day. 1865 HarLanp Lane, Lyrics 
76 He says he’s addled fifty pund, An bowt a kist an’ clock. 

2. absol. Of crops: To produee, yield, ripen fruit. 

ts80 Tusser //usd, li. 6 Where Iuie imbraceth the tree 
verie sore, Kill Iuie, or else tree will addle no more. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. July 31 Crops..in Westmoreland, when they 
ripen well, are said to ‘addle well,’ as if a notion of working 
and earning were implied. 


Addled (x'd’ld), £47. a. [f ADpLE v.1 + -ED. But, 
as it seems to have existed before the verb, it was 
perhaps originally, like sewfang/ed, etc., an assimi- 
lation of the adj. to the participial form.] Become 
or made addle, as an egg, or brain. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psened. Ep... vi. 194 Eggs, wherof the 
sound ones sink, and such as are addled swim; as do also 
those that are termed Ayfanemiae, or wind eggs. 1712 W. 
Rocers Voyage (1718) 276 They found the [turtle’s] eggs 
addled in less than twelve hours, and in about twelve more 
they had young ones in them completely shaped and alive. 
1932 Fietpinc Cov. Gard. Trag. . xii. Wks. 1784 IL. 330 
My muddy brain is addled like an egg. 1868 Geo. Eniot 
Felix H,. 24 Things don’t happen because they're bad or 
good, else all eggs would be addled or none at all. 

Addlement (c'd'Imént). [f. ADDLEv.1 +-MENT.] 
The process of addling or being addled. 

1859 Hees Friends én Council Ser. u. [1. xi, 286 The law 
of their addlement proceeds with adamantine vigour. 

Addleness (x'd’lnés). [f ApDLE a. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being addle as an egg ; putrefaction. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exper. Phil. 1. iv. 146 App., Pervious 
toparticles of air, which. . tend to produce. at length, putre- 
faction, or addleness in the egg. 


Addling (z‘dlin), 747.56.1 [f. ADDLEv.1 + -1nc 1] 
Decomposition of an egg ; muddling of the wits. 
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1843 In. A. Por Purlorned Let. Wks. 1864 I. 275 An unac- 
countable addling of the brains. 

+ Addling (ce‘dlin), 747.sb. Obs.ordra/. [f. ADDLE 
v.2+-INGL) arming. 

c1200 Ormulum 17705 Al affterr patt tin addlinng iss Na 
lasse, ne na mare. 1483 Cathol. Anglic. An Addyllynge; 
meritun, gracia, 1592G. Harvey Peerces Supererog. App. 3 
According to Chaucer’s English there can be little adling 
without much gabbing. 1851 Coal-trade Terms, Northumbé, 
& Durh, 3 Addlings, Adlings.—Karnings. 1855 HArthy 
Gloss, (1864) Addlines, wages. ‘Pooraddlings,’small pay for 
work. ‘Hard addlings,’ inoney laboriously acquired. 

+ Addoo'm, v. Ods. [f. A- pref. 11 + Doom z., 
probably in imitation of adjudev, award, where the 
pref. is ctymological.] ‘Yo adjudge, to award. 

1599 SPENSER /. Q. vii. vil. 56 Now iudge then, O thou 
greatest goddesse trew.. And untomeaddoom that is my dew. 

Addorsed (adf‘1st), Af7.@. Her. [As if pa. pple. 
of vb. addorse, f. L. ad to + dors-um back ; in init- 
ation of fr. adossé.] Turned back to back ; said 
of two animals, or objects, on a shield. 

1572 J. BosseweLL A rmorteu. 45h, The fielde is sable, two 
Cranes Addorsed proper. 1766 Porny lem. Her. (1777)5.¥.5 
Addorsed, a. The corruption of the French word adoss¢, 
and signifies born or set back toback. 19787 — Heraldry 191 
Ruby, two Keys addorsed in bend .. the Arms of the Bishop- 
ric of Winchester. 1864 Boutett /ler /list. & Pop. x. 60 
‘Two Lions Rampant, placed back to back, are addorsed. 

Addoub, later f. adoud, ADUB v. to equip. 

Address (adre’s), v.; also 4-5 adress(e. [a. 
(14th c.) Fr. adresse-r, earlier adresce-r, adrece-r, 
adrecte-r (Vr. adreysar, Sp. aderezar, It. addirtz- 
zare):—late pop. L. *taddrictid-re, addtrectia-re ; 
f. ad to+drictid-re, directtd-re to make straight 
or right, f. drictum, dtrictum, dtrectum, straight, 
right: see ress and Direct. The subseq. refash- 
ioning of a- to ad- occasional in the 15th c. Fr., 
has been permanently adopted in Eng. ; see An-.] 

Prim. stgn. To straighten:—I. To make anything 
straight ; then, to put things ‘straight’ or right ; 
to put in order; to order, prepare; to array, 
clothe. IJ. To make straight the course of any- 
thing, to direct, to dispatch; to direct a letter, 
direct one’s speech or oneself to, speak to. III. To 
direct towards an object, apply to a purpose, to 
apply oneself. 

I. To make (a thing) straight or right. 

+1. rans. To straighten up, to ereet ; to raise, to 

set up. reff. To raise oneself, to stand erect, 717. 


and fig. Obs. 


¢137§ Barsour Bruce v1. 173 How hesa hardyly Addressyt 
hym againe thaim all. 1483 Caxton Goedd. Leg. 87/2 The 
first day that he was wasshenand bayned he addressid hym 
right up inthe bassyn. 16z0 SHELTON Don QOutvote I. in. i. 


116 He arose, remaining bended in the midst of the way, like | 


unto a Turkish Bow, without being able to address himself. 

+2. To put (things) ‘straight,’ or ‘to rights,’ to 
set in order; to order, arrange, draw up in line 
(a body of troops, etc.) Ods., but cf. Dress, 

1375 Barsour ruce xiv. 265 His men addressit he thame 
agane. 1§23 Lp. Berners /yotssar? I. ii. 2 [He] achyued 
many perilous aventures, and dyuers great batelles addressed. 
1so8 SytvesteR Dz Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 33/2 The spitefull 
Scorpion, next the Scale addrest, With two bright Lamps 
covers his loathsom brest. 1598 R. DarnFEiLp in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 26 The rest Whose stately Numbers are so well 
addrest. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny I. 445 Put to their shifts, and 
forced for to addresse themselues, and range a nauall battell 
in order. ; y 

+b. To right what is wrong ; to redress (wrongs), 
reform (abuses), Ods. 

1sz5 Lp. Berners /roissart II. Ixxx. [Ixxvi.] 238, I say 
not this to you, bycause ye sholde addresse my wrongs. . 
hy hym ye maye be addressed ofall yourcomplayntes. 1670 
Mitton //ist, Eng. m. Wks. 1851, 95 A Parlament being 
call'd, to addres many things. 

+3. To order or arrange for any purpose; to 
prepare, make ready. ref. To prcpare oneself. 
Const. fo, unto, for. Obs., but see III. 

1485 Caxton /’aris & Vienne 40 Eche departed fro other for 
tadresse suche thynges as tothem shold be necessarye. 1560 
Q. Exizasetuin Ellis Orig. Lett... 158 II. 265 We will that 
you shall from time to time address several Schedules con- 
taining the names of all such hableScholers. 1596 CHarmMANn 
Iliad v. 730 And Hebe, she proceeds T’ address herchariot. 
1633 Hatt Hard Texts 315 Those of Media addressed their 
Target for a present defence. 1655 LestRANGE Chas. #117 
He.. did addresse himself forthestroke of death, 1678 Bun- 
YAN Pilger. 11. 201 He addressed himself to go over the River. 
1818 Byron Childe Har. u. \xix. When he did address Him- 
self to quit at length this mountain-land, 

+b. rnér. (refl. pron. suppressed), To prepare. Obs. 

1513 Douctas -Eneis v1. iv. 2 Sibillats commandment Enee 
addressis performe incontinent. 1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. iv. 
iv. 148 Let vs addresse to tend on Hectors heeles. 

+4. esp. To prepare or make ready with the 
proper attire; to accoutre, array, apparel, or atttre, 
for any special purpose or occasion ; 77 falter usage, 
simply to clothe. (Const. to address @ person 71; 
also of c/othes addressing a ferson.) Obs.; cf. DRESS. 

1393 Gower Conf I. roo As he her couthe best adresse 
In ragges, as she was to-tore. ¢1425 WyNToUN Crom. vi. ii. 
38 Thaire ryng, thaire sceptyre, and thare crowny's ar de- 
votly blest Or thai in-to thaim be addrest. 1513 DoucLas 
/Eneis w. iv. 40 [He] wmquhile thaim gan balmyng and 
anoint, And into gold addres, at full gude poynt. 1567 
Jewe. Def. Apology 349 Vecla sometime addressed her 
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selfe in Mans apparell. 1598 Yonc Diana 157 Kembe and 
adresse (loncly Shepherdesse) thy silke soft haire. 1615 Br. 
HA Contemp, xxi. 80 That soule which should be ad- 
dressed, a fit Bride for thine holy and glorious majestic. 
1678 (QUARLES Arg. & Parth, 63 A Pilgrims weed her liveless 
limbs addrest from head to foot, 

b. To put on (a garment), to don. (Also with 
on.) Obs. or arch. 

1513 DovGi.as “neis x1, x, 2 Turnus hym self, als fers as 
ony gleid, full bissely addressyt on his weid. 1835 Brownina 
Paracelsus iii. 81, | have addressed a frock of heavy mail. 

II. Yo direct. 

+5. To makc straight the course or aiin of (any- 
thing); to direct; to aim (a missile), Ods. except 
as a techn, phrase in Got/, ‘to address the ball.’ 

€1374 Cuaucer Boethius v. (1560) 224 b/t As men scene the 
Carter worching in the tourning, and in the attempring or 
adressing of his carts or chariots. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
204/3 My crosse shall shewe my hede to therth and addresse 
my feet to heuen. 1520-41 Sir 'T. Wyatt Poet, Wks. 197 
Sinners I shall into thy ways address. 1598 SyLvester Ju 
Bartas \. v. (1641) ae If without wings we fly. . Through 
hundred sundry wayless ways addrest. 1601 Cinna Twel, 
N.1. iv. 15 Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto her. 

1676 Honpes //iad 159 Paris.. To him an arrow unper- 
celv’d addrest. 1677 Mitton /?. Z. 1x. 496 So spake the 
enemy of inankind and towards Eve Addressed his way. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xun.19 Then all their steps addrest To 
sep'rate mansions, 1867 Cornh. Afag. Apr. 494 The moment 
[a golfer] begins to ‘address’ his ball, as it 1s called, he ex- 
pects that as a matter of course, everybody near hiin will 
become dumb and motionless. 

6. To direct (any onc) to go (fo a person or place’, 
to send, dispatch; to refer, introduce. Still said 
of a ship. 

1475 Caxton Jason 11, | pray yow if ye knowe any in this 
contre that hit may plese yow to adresse me 10 them. 1530 
Parser. 417/2 I am nowe out of the waye, who shall nowe 
adresse me? 1570-87 Ho.insurp Scot. Chron, I. 19 King 
Edward addressed his orators into Scotland. 1660 Evretyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 355, I addressed him to Lord Mordaunt. 
19715 Burnet //ist. own Times (1823) 1. 285 He was addressed 
first tothe Earl of Clarendon. 1882 Charter-party, Ship to be 
addressed to Charterers or their Agents at port of discharge. 

+b. ref. To direct one’s course, to make one’s 
way ; to betake oneself. Ods. (See III.) 

147§ CAXTON FYason 30 He addressid him on that parte 
where he sawe the banyer royall. 1576 LAMBARDE /eramnd, 
Avent (1826) 137 Into Italie whether warde he addressed 
himself with all speede. 1647 FuLLER //oly War un. ii. 46 
Such pilgrims as were disposed to return addressed them- 
selves for their country. 1683 Brit. Spec. [He] addressed 
himself to the British King Arviragus. 

7. To send as a written message fo (some onc) ; 
to write (anything) expressly that it may reach 
and be read by some one; to destine, inseribe, 
dedicate. Zo address a letter to one: To write 
and send it ; in modern usage also, fechn. to write 
on the outside the name and residence of the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, to ‘direct’ it. 

1636 HeaLey Epictetus Ep. Ded , [He] ever wisht if these 
ensuing were published, they might onely bee addressed unto 
your Lordship. 1651 Honses Leviathan 1. xxiii. 126 For 
the Advice is addressed to the Soveraign only. 19772 Funtus 
Lett. \xviii. 355 ‘This letter is addressed not so much to you, 
as to the public. 1855 Prescott PArlip f/f (1857) I. ui. 19 
Previous to his embarkation Charles addressed a letter to 
his son. 1880 /?. O. Guide 16 Letters for well-known firms 
and persons in London are sometimes addressed ‘ London’ 
only; but this practice often causes delay. 

8. To direct spoken words fo any one; (imply- 
ing that they are meant expressly for him). 

a. frans. To address prayers, vows, a speech, 
words (fo a person). 

1490 Caxton //ow to Die 17 The oraysons and prayers 
whiche [thei] adressen vnto our lorde. 1654 Baker Le??. 
Balzac 1. 134 They have addressed incense to Apes and 
Crocodiles. 1684 Drypen 7hren. A weust. 2 11is usual morn- 
ing vows had just address’d. 1718 Pore /diadv. 38 When by 
the blood-stain’d hand Minerva press’d The God of battles, 
and this speech address’d. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 
623 Her husband received her very coldly, and addressed 
almost all his discourse to Clarendon. 1858 O. W. Hotes 
«lutocrat xi. 109, I never addressed one word of love to the 
schoolmistress. 

b. ref. To address oneself in speech (fo person). 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 53 God addrest him to men in 
more natural and familiar ways. 175: Fietpine lmelia 
univ. Wks. 1784 VIII. 271 Some on board were addressing 
themselves to the Supreme Being. 1855 Maurice Proph. 
& Aiugs xvii. 293 To all these different tendencies of the 
people's mind, Isaiah addresses himself. 1858 De Quincey 
Whigeisin Wks. V1. 41 To consider the Doctor as addressing 
himself exclusively to the lady of the house. J/od. He 
addressed himself to the reporters. — 

+c. tntr. (by omission of obj. or refl. pron.) To 
address fo a person. Also /echw. to present a formal 
address, and to ‘ pay addresses,’ to eotrt. Ods. 

1605 SHaks. Lear 1. i. 193 My Lord of Burgundie, We first 
addresse toward you. 1713 Guardian No. 4§ (1756) 1. 194 A 
man ofgreater fortune than she could expect would address to 
her upon honourable terms. 1715 Burner //ist. own [tines 
II. 32 Yet they addressed to him against it. 1754 RicHAgn- 
son Grandison EV. xxxix, Miss Clements is addressed to hy 
a Yorkshire gentleman. 1756 Hume //ist. /:o1g. vil. (1767) 
524 The Commons. . addressed against the King’s guards, 
1765 Tucker Lé. of Vat. 11. 686 If either he had addressed 
to the studious, or I been to write for the betier sor. 

d. frans. (by omission of fo) To speak directly to. 
Also with inf. pir. To request (the sovereign) in 
a formal address. : 

- 1718 Pore //iad v. 518 And, calling Venus, thus address‘d 
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hischild. 1782 Priestiey J/att, §& Spir. 1. Pref.121n printed 
publications we, in fact, address all the world. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Fist, xi. (1876) 11. 380 The Commons. . instantly ad- 
dressed the king to disband his army, 1859 De Quincey 
Czsars Wks. X. 112 The custom was that the candidate 
should address every voter by name. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam 
Brit. Constit, xv. 238 An obsequious assembly, which ad- 
dee him to take the title of King. od. Address the 
chair! 

e. To deliver a prepared speech to a company or 
meeting (extended to any speech appealing to an 
audience). 

1849 Macautay /ist. Eng. 1. vi. 208 He now addressed the 
House of Peers for the first time. 1870 Crown Hist. Eng. 
818 Mr. Hunt began to address the assembly amidst a pro- 
found silence. A/od. Messrs. Fawcett and Holmes will ad- 
dress their constituents on the work of the session. 


III. (Special development of 3 influenced by 6.) 
+ 9. ¢tranzs. To apply, direct, or tum (to some 


object or purpose). Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 213 Where stant the verray har- 
diesse, There mote a king his herte adresse. 1481 CAXTON 
dlyrrour \. xiv. 43 The axe doeth nothynge but cutte And 
he that holdeth it addressith it to what parte he wylle. xg92 
Garrarp Art of Warre 300 To carry Ladders and such 
Engines, to addresse and reare them to the breach. 

10. ref. To turn oneself with preparation, to 
apply oneself, to direct one’s skill or energies (¢o 
some work or object). 

1393 Gower Cozf. III. 259 And he, which all him hadde 
adressed To lust, toke thanne what him liste. c1g25 SKELTON 
algst, Scottes 8g And now to begyn I will me adres, To you 
rehersyng the somme of my proces. 1598 Pariswzus 1. (1661) 
31 Parismus and the rest of the company addressed them- 
selves to that pastime, 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 348 
The captive Jewes.. shall soon addresse themselves to their 
returne. 1751 Watts /rtprov. Alind i. (1801) 3 To address 
yourself to the work of improving your reasoning powers. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. iv. 30 We may address our- 
selves to revelry. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. II. 67 These 
men addressed themselves to the task of subverting the 
treasurer's power. 

+11. zzzr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To turn 
the attention fo, set about. Ods. 

1643 Mitton Divorce iv. (1851) 28 Which I shall forthwith 
addresse to prove. 1725 PorE Odyss. v1. 131 But Pallas now 
addrest To break the bands of all-composing rest. 

Address (adre's), 5d. [partly a. Fr. adresse, f. 
adresse-r; partly f. Eng. vb. ADDRESS.] 

I. Preparation. 

+1. The action of making ready, the state of 
being ready, preparation. Odés. 

1633 Br. HALL Hard Texts 408, I beheld a present repre- 
sentation of addresse unto a terrible judgement. 1665-9 
BoyLe Ref. Ep. Ded., Your Importunity ingaged me (though 
not to the address) yet to the Publication of these Papers. 
1671 Mitton Sawzson 731 But now again she makes address 
to speak. 1673 Lady's Calling Pref. 2 The Spartans not- 
withstanding their ready address to Empire.. could have but 
half a happiness. 1788 PriestLey Lect. Hist. 20 By proper 
address, they are as capable of entering into any subject of 
speculation as they ever will be. 

+2. That which is prepared; an appliance. Obs. 

1598 Barret 7heor. Warres v. iii. 132 Bridges, barks and 
boats, and other Addresses and engines..to be framed to 
passe riuers. 

+3. Array, attire; dress. Ods. 

1592 WyRLEY <1 rmorie v. 100 Foorth I proceed in order clad, 
In weldie armes right fair addresse. 1660 Br. HALL Res. 
Wks. 203 Secondly, here must be a light address ; no Man 
that goes to sojourn in a strange Country will carry his 
lumber along with him. 

General preparedness or readiness for an 
event: skill, dexterity, adroitness. : 

1598 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas 1, vi. (1641) 50/1 The quick, 
proud Courser, which the rest doth passe For apt address, 
1622 Bacon Ful. Czs. Wks.(Bohn) 499 His ready address to 
extricate himself both in action and discourse: for no man 
ever resolved quicker, or spoke clearer. 1644 EveLYN .Vev. 
I. 94 Being built exceedingly reclining, by a rare address of 
the architect. 1710 STEELE Yatler No. 376 His Royal 
Highness employs all his Address in alarming the enemy. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina 1. 169 The prisoner had had the 
address toescape. 1829 Scott Axtig. xxx. 208 Miss Griselda 
.. had not address enough to follow the lead. 1850 MERIVALE 
Hist. Rom, Emp. Wiii. (1865) VI. 310 With the charms of 
beauty she combined the address of an accomplished in- 
triguer. 1855 Prescott PAilip // (1857) I. vi. 93 The French 
commander had the address to obtain instructions to the 
same effect from his own court, 

IL. Direction. 

5. The action of directing or dispatching (to a 
person or place). Still said of ships. 

1882 Charter-party, Ship to be addressed to Charterers or 
their Agents at port of discharge, paying 3°/. address coin- 
inission. 

+6. The action of sending a written message, of in- 
scribing or dedicating what has been written. Obs. 

1643 Mitron Divorce Introd. (1847) 123/2 ‘he address of 
these lines chiefly to the parliament of England might have 
seemed ingrateful. 1663 Grreier Connselc8a, Vhe Addresse 
of this little I'reatise to your Lordship. 1705 Appison /taly 
[I] can have no other Design in this Address than to declare 
that I am your lordship’s most obliged : 

7. The direction or superseription of a letter, etc.; 
the name of the person and place to which it is 
addressed or directed; the name of the place to 
which any one’s letters are dirccted. 

1712 BupGELL Spectator No. 277 » 6 Having learnt the 
Milliner’s Addresse, I went directly to herhouse. 1848 Vest. 
Creation (ed. 3) 312 The number of letters put in without 
addresses is year by year the same. 1863 Ti AcKERAY Pex- 
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dennis \xxi. 606 His address was to his brother’s house in 
Suffolk. J/od. This letter is to your address. — 

+8. The act of addressing or betaking oneself 
to any one; recourse, application, approach for 
any object. Obds. 

1611 Corer., Acheminement, an addresse, introduction, 
entrie, ingression. 1661 BRAMHALL Just Vind. iii. 35 To 
make his first addresse for justice to a secular Magistrate. 
1704 NeLson Fest. & Fasts x. (1739) 127 Our Addresses to 
Heaven are represented by Frankincense. 

9. esp. Dutiful or courteous approach to any 
one, courtship to a sovereign (9és.) ora lady. Now 
always in the plural, as in fo fay one’s addresses 


to a lady. 

1539 in Strype Zccl. Jfem. 1. 544 The king looked for ad- 
dress : and was well pleased when he had it from such as 
had a repute for learning. 1665-9 Bove Ae/7. iv. xix. 284 
Procuring her to be haunted by some..and to make an 
address which aims but at the Portion, not the Person. 
1749 RicHarpson Clarissa II. iii. 11 She did not dislike his 
address, only the manner of it. 1749 FieLpinc 7om ones 
(1775) III. 93 To make sham addresses to the older lady. 
1854 THAcKERAY Newcomes I. 17 The black footman perse- 
cuted her with his addresses. 

10. Manner of speaking to another, bearing in 
conversation ; accost. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 17 With a goodly income of 
Learning, and a right handsome address of words, and well 
air'd periods. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Monracu Lett. 20 I. 61 
A princess of great address and good breeding. 1755 JoHnN- 
Son in Boswell (1816) 1. 240, | was overpowered .. by the en- 
chantment of your address. 3807 Crappe Flattery 11 And 
who that modest nymph of meek address? 1851 CARLYLE 
FJ. Sterling u. ii. (1872) 93 His address, I perceived, was 
abrupt, unceremonious. 

ll. A discourse specially directed to any one, 
a formal speech of congratulation, respect, thanks, 
petition, etc., esf. the formal reply of the House of 
Lords or Commons to the Royal Speech at the 
opening of Parliament; and, in modem usage, a 
set discourse, a speech addressed to, or appealing 
to an audience. (Expressing less oratorical style, 
than a speech; less systematic treatment of a theo- 


logical subject than a sev7072.) 

1751 CHAMBERS Cycl., Address, a discourse presented to 
the king, in the name of a considerable body of his people. 
1759 Ropertson /Yist. Scot. I. ii. 154 They joined with this 
view, in an address to the regent. 1855 Prescott PAilip // 
(1857) I. ii, 28 The magistrates of the cities through which 
he passed welcomed him with complimentary addresses. 
1870 Crown Hist, Eng. 808 Lord Liverpool moved the 
Address .. the debate lasted two nights, the Address being 
finally carried by a majority of 163. 1872 A. J. ELtis in 
Trans. Philol, Soc. 1873, 1 To make our Anniversary con- 
form to those of other learned Societies, by delivering an 
annual address. J/od. The proceedings consist of prayer, 
singing of hymns, short and stirring addresses. 


Addressed (adre'st), AA/.2.; also addrest. [f. 
ADDRESS v. + -ED.] 

+1. Erected, raised. Ods. 

1595 SPENSER Codi Clout 563 She.. like a goodly beacon 
high addrest. 

+2. Well-ordered, accomplished. Oés. 

1475 CAxTon Yason 12 Jason the most adressid knight 
that euer was in mirmidone. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. x1. 11 
Full jolly knight he seemde, and wel addrest. 1597 DanieL 
Civile Wares (1717) 11. 13 Never this Island better peopl’d 
stood, Never more Men of Might, and Minds address’d. 

+3. Made ready, prepared, ‘dressed,’ as food. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (1527) 1. xlii. 42 b In Brytayne ben 
hote welles wel arayed and adressed to the use of mankynd. 
1567 Maret Greene Forest 84 The Ele being killed & ad- 
dressed in wine whosoeuer chaunceth to drinke of that wine 
so vsed, shall euer after lothe wine. 1597 SHAKs. 2 Hex. /V, 
1v. iv. 5 Our Nauie is addressed, our power collected. 1633 
Be. Hatt Hard Texts 394 They were accordingly addressed 
for their execution upon the third part of the inhabitants. 

4. Arrayed, attired, trimmed, dressed. arch. 

1393 Gower Cow/f. 1. 134 The better addressed and arraied. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xu. iii 411 A goshawke 
is adressyd wyth dyuersyte of pennes and fetheres. 1513 
DovucLas ne7s x. xiii. 178 His 3allow lokkis brycht, That 
ayre was kemmyt and addressit rycht. 1597 DanieL Civile 
Wares vi. xxviil. When faire Europa sate With many goodly 
Diadems addrest. 1820 SuHeLtry Sezs. Plant, 29 The rose 
like a nymph to the bath addrest, Which unveiled the depth 
of her glowing breast. 

5. Directed, dispatched, aimed. 

1s98 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 14/2 Anon, from 
North to South, from East to West, With ceasless wings, 
they driveaship addrest, 1793 Smeaton Edystoxe Lightho. 
§ 15 The large copper plate print addressed to Prince George 
of Denmark. 1810 Soutney Aehamta x. 21 Wks. VIII. 84 
The shaft, unerringly addrest, Unerring flew, and smote 
Ereenia’s breast. 5 

6. Directed as a letter, superscribed with the 


name of the person for whom it is intended. 

Mod. The letter has been posted insufficiently addressed. 
An addressed envelope was found in his pocket. 

+Addre’ssedness. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-xEss.] The quality or state of being addressed or 
prepared ; preparedness. 

1633 Br. HALL Hard Texts 378 His ready addressednesse 
to the gracious works of his mediatorship. 

Addressee (Adres*).  [f. AppRESS v, + -FE.] 
The person to whom a letter or other commercial 
document is addressed, 

a 1858 Dr Quincey JVs, VI. 328 Out of five thousand ad- 
dressees, if nine-tenths declined to take any notice of his 
letters. 1880 7”, O. Guide 235 When the addressee resides 
beyond the free delivery, porterage is charged. 


ADDUCED. 


Addresser (Adre'so1), [f. ADDRESS v. + -ER1.] 
One who addresses ; one who sets right (ods.); one 
who pays addresses (ods.) ; the signer or deliverer of 
an address; the person who addresses or directs 
a message or letter to any one, 

[1495 Addresseress is quoted.) 1681 LuttreLL Brief 
Rel, (1857) I. roo The addressers . . adjourned to the Divill 
tavern, and there signed the addresse. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa xvii. (1811) I], 112 It is dangerous to be laid under 
the sense of an obligation to an addresser’s patience. 1844 
Lp. Cocksurn $¥rnd. I]. 86 As an addresser of the lower 
orders—he has no existing equal. 188: Echo 7 Nov. 4/6 
«idvt., Envelope and circular addressers. 

+ Addre'sseress. O¢s. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-Ess.] A female addresser, who directs or sets 
right, 

1495 Caxton J’itas Patr, (W. de Worde) 1. xlii. 69 bb, Our 
lady .. the very adresseresse of theym that ben out of the 
waye., i a ; ; 

Addressing (adre'sin), vd/. sé. [f. ADDRESS z. 
+-1nG!,] The action of righting, preparing; acting 
with address or dexterity (0ds).; of directing or 
speaking directly to. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1601 Br. BARLow Ser 22, Paules Crosse Pref. 3 The address- 
ing my selfe to this sermon. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigne i. xvii. 
(1632) 362 Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, I never 
had any. 1611 Coter., Adressement, an addressing .. or 
setting in the nearest and readiest course. «@ 1682 in Roxéd, 
Ballads \V. 256 With Abhorring and Adressing their time 
is spent. 1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) I. 29 Immense 
sumptuosities, addressings, knight-makings, ceremonial ex- 
hibitions. A/od. Blamed for wrongly addressing the letter. 

Addressing (adre'sin), #//. a. [f. ADDREss z. 
+1nc*.] Forming a straight line; preparing ; 
directing ; issuing an address. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roissart I. ccxii. 237 All Iles addressing 
to the landes .. we helde in the tyme of the sayd treatye. 
1705 Perry “7st. Coll. Ai. Col. Ch. 1. 156 The addressing 
Clergy have the general favor of the people. 1773 BurKe 
Pres. Discont. Wks. II. 289 An addressing house of commons. 

+ Addre‘ssion. Ods. rare. [f. ADDRESS in 
imitation of forms like offress-ion, confess-ion, ag- 
gress-ton.| The direction of one’s course. 

1596 CHapMaN /liad vi. 371 (1857) I. 147 My wife with her 
advice inclin’d This my addression to the field. 1615 — 
Odyss. \. 438 To Pylos first be thy addression then. 

+Addre‘ssly, adv. Obs. rare—'; 5 adresly. [f. 
ADDRESS 56, + -LY3,] With good address, courteously. 

¢1425 Wyntown Croz. 1X. xxvii. 317 Commendyt heily.. 
his manere As he hym hawyt adresly. 

Addre‘ssment. Oés. [a. Fr. adressement ; f. 
adresser to ADDRESS.] The act of addressing. a. 
Putting right, adjustment. b. Direction or dedi- 
cation of a writing. e@. Of the face or outward 
attention: Attitude. ad. Of the mental attention: 
Devotion of attention, application. 

1525 Q. Alargaret of Scotl. 1. 369 After the good addres- 
ment of that your borderers and your commissioners con- 
cludes. 1630 Lorp Persees 29 We make addressment to the 
third Tract.. which layeth downe their Law. 164: Bratu- 
walt £xg. Gentlew, Ded., This addressement of mine [my 
book] to his daughter. 1646 J. Grecory Notes on Script. 
8:1 The Great Atonement was performed towards the East, 
quite contrary to all other manner of addressment in their 
devotion. 

Addressor (Adresai, -6:1). [f. ADDRESS v, + 
-oR.] One who signs or joins in signing a formal 
address ; one who addresses a formal document, as 
the addressor of a Letter of Credit. 

1691 New Disc. of Old Intreague Introd. 5 With greater 
Gust than our Addressors sold Their Liberty for Lust. 1806 
W. Taycor in xz, Rev. 1V.64 A meeting of the addressors 
had nominated him as their chairman. 

Addressy (Adre'si), 2. ozce-wd. [f. ADDRESS 
sb.+-¥1,] Having the character or aspect of an 
address, or speech directed to an audience. 

1870 Echo 23 Nov., Upon the unsectarian point their utter- 
ances are ‘ addressy.’ | f 

+Addubita‘tion. Os. rare. [ad. L. addubi- 
tation-em a doubting, f. addudbita-re to incline to 
doubt, f. ad to, towards + dubita-re to Dovst.] 
The suggestion of a doubt. 

1631 GoucEe Expos. Ps. cxvi. (1868) 78 The manner of ex- 
pressing his profession is bya rhetorical addubitation. 1655 
— Hebr. (1866) I. 315 By way of addubitation or supposition. 

Adduce (Adizs\, v. [ad. L. addic-ére to lead 
to, to bring forward or allege; f. ad to + ditc-cre to 
lead.] To bring forward (verbally) for considera- 
tion, to cite to allege. 

1616 N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent (1629) 545 For better 
proofe many authorities of the Fathers were adduced. 1678 
Trans. at Crt. Spain 88 Though all that I have adduced, 
be sufficient to convince every disinterested person. eg 
Rosertson Charles V, III. vit. 88 In proof of this they ad- 
duced many arguments. 1806-31 A. Knox ev. (1844) I. go 
He adduces Martin Luther as an instance of clearness re- 
specting justification, 1870 Bowen Logic ix, 305 Supported 
by_better reasons than he has been able to adduce, 

Adduceable (Adizsib’l), a. [f. Appucr + 
-ABLE.] Another form of AppUCIBLE, on analogy 
of adjectives in -aBLE not adopted from L. 

1869 Pall Mall G, 11 Oct. 1 The rapid improvement... 
is confirmed by such statistical facts as are adduceable. 

Adduced (adizst), Af/. a. [f. Appucr + -EpD.] 
Brought forward in a statement, cited, alleged, 

1790 Patev /for. Paul, Rom. ii. 17 The two congruities 
last adduced depend upon the time. 1860 FArranr Orig. 


ADDUCENT. 


Lang. 205 “a de? have, indeed, been made to connect 
Hebrew and Sanskrit, but the adduced points of osculation 
are .. few and dubious. e 

Adducent (adizstnt), a. Pys. [ad, L. ad- 
ducent-em, pr. pple. of addic-dre, see ADbduCE.] 
Bringing or drawing towards a given point or 
common centre; attribute of the muscles, called 


Appucrors. Opposed to adducent. 

1694 Gwituer Phystognomy in Phil. Trans. XVUL. 120 
We see great Drinkers with Eyes generally sct towards the 
Nose, the adducent Muscles being often employed to let 
them see their loved Liquor in the Glass. 1713 DerHam 
Physico-Theol, w. ii. 99 Which is the case of the Adducent 
and Abducent Muscles [of the eye]. 1843 WuLkinson 
Swedenbory’s Anim. Kingd. I. viii. 225 The glands have four 
vessels, two adducent or afferent. 

Adducer (Adiv‘sox). [f. Appuck +-ER1.] One 
who adduces, or brings forward in a statement. 

1810 CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 115 Principles, from which 
the adducers of these arguments loudly profess their dissent. 
1817 — Ess, on own Times (1850) 111. 952 The charge, as far 
as it allows even a plausible excuse for the adducer, implies 
# complete ignorance. A 

Adducible (adivsib'l), a. [f Appvcr, as if 
ad. assumed L, *addiictbil-is, vbl. adj. f. addic-ére ; 
ef. condticibilis, See -BLE.] Capable of being ad- 
duced or produced in a statement. 

1799 CoLeripcE Ess, on own Times (1850) 11. 344 The only 
argument... which... is fairly adducible against it. 

dduct (adzkt), v. Phys. [f. L. addict- ppl. 
stem of addtic-bre to lead to: see Apvucr.] To 
draw towards a common centre or median line. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. & Phys. 11. 528/1 When the thumb 
is adducted the first dorsal interosseous projects consider- 
ably. 1870 W. Apams in Lancet 13 Aug. 236/2 The thigh is 
flexed and adducted so that the knee is drawn across the 
opposite thigh. 

‘Adducted (ada ktéd), ppl. a. Phys. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Drawn towards the median line. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. § Phys. 11. 790/2 The limb. . he- 
came so strongly adducted as to cross the median line. 1872 
Huxtey PAysiol. vii.174 A limb..is adducted, when it is 
brought to the middle line. i 

Adduction (adv kfon). [a. Fr. adduction (16th 
c. in Litt.), ad. med. L. addictién-em, n. of action, 
f. addiicére: see ADDUCE.] ‘The action of bringing 
to or towards. 

+1. The action of bringing a thing to something 
else ; sfec. the alleged bringing of our Lord’s body 
and blood into the elements, transubstantiation. Ods. 

1638 FeatLey 7rexsudst, 182 Such an adduction importeth 
onely a translocation, : ’ 

2. The action of adducting; in y's. the oppo- 
site of abduction. 

“1656 tr. Hobbes’s Elem. Philos. (1839) 343 The bending 
of a line is either the adduction or diduction of the ex- 
treme parts, 1666 J. Smit Solomon's Old Age (1676) 62 
If we consider how they {the muscles} can stir the limb 
inward, outward .. can perform adduction, abduction. ae 
Brarr Osteogr. Eleph. in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 129 The 
motion of the Humerus.. is rather Flexion and Extension, 
than Adduction or Abduction, 1872 Huxtey PAysiol. vii. 
174 The different kinds of movements which the levers thus 
connected are capable of performing are called .. abduction 
and adduction. | : 

3. The action of adducing or bringing forward 
facts or statements. 

1764 Swinton in P42. Trans. LIV. 399 The Chaldee term 
being of the singular number.. the adduction of it seems 
altogether impertinent. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Afonem. ii. 
(1852) 44 The adduction of such parts of Scripture as furnish 
an obvious ground for the conclusion. 1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. 
Hist. 28 ‘These attributes are so characteristic... that.. 
their adduction gives a measure of authority to the statement. 

Adductive (adv ktiv), a. [f. L. addiict- ppl. 
stem of addtic-ére + -1VE, as if ad. L. *adduictivus : 
see ADDUCE.] Tending to lead towards, bringing 
to something else. Formerly applied sfec. to the 


change said to be wrought in transubstantiation. 

1638 FeatLey 7ransubst, 182 Suarez drives this nayle to 
the head, by a meere adductive action. 1654 Jer. TayLor 
Real Pres. (1836) 659 If we ask what conversion it is.. at 
last it is found to be adductive. 1674 Brevint Saud at 
£ndor 41x For bringing their Imaginary Christ from Heaven; 
which is the English of their Adductive Motion. 1855 P. J. 
Baitey Mystic. 90 The achate, wealth adductive, and the 
mind Of the immortals gladdening. 

Adductor (&dxzktar). Phys. [a. L. addiictor 
a bringer to; also in the Phys. sense.] A muscle 
which draws any limb, or part of the body, towards 
the trunk or main axis, or which folds or closes ex- 
tended parts of the body. Also aétrzd. with muscle. 

1746 Parsons //umt. Physiogn. i. 17 in Phil. Trans. XLV. 
The Adductor arises tendinous and fleshy from the edge of 
the Hole of theoptic Nerve. 1836 Topp Cyc?, Anat. & Phys. 
I. 296/1 There are {in birds] most commonly three adductors 
of the thigh. 1859 CarrenTerR Axim. Physvol. i. (1872) 41 
The animal forcibly draws them together by its adductor 
muscle. 


+Addu‘lce, v. Os. Forms: 5 adoulce, 6 ad- 
doulce, 7 addoulse, adulce, addulce. (orig. a. 
MFr. adoulcrr, also written addoulcir ; (mod. adou- 
cr) to sweeten :—late L. addulcire; f. ad to + dulcis 
sweet. Subseq. refashioned after L.] To sweeten, to 
render pleasant or palatable (a thing) ; to soothe, 
mollify (a person). 

1475 Caxton Yason 20b, Shalle not the Rigour.. of my 
noble lady be myned and adoulced by my habondant prayers? 
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1ssz HuLort A dbcedarium, Addoulce or mitigate with swet- 
nes, Permuleo, ¢1592 G. Harvey Sonnets xv. 69 Then would 
I so my melody addoulce, 1617 Minsueu Ductor, To Ad- 
doulse, or mitigate with sweetenesse, Fr. addoulcir, ad- 
doucir; \t. addolcire, 1622 Bacon Henry VII, 90 With 
great show of their king's affection, and many sugared words, 
seek to addulce all matters between the two kings. 1655 
Dicces Compl. A mbass. 263 Vhe answer you see..is addulced 
so much as may. 1655 Fucier CA. s/ést. 1x. 203 ‘he Queen 
having lately Adulced him with fair language. 1679 PRaANcE 
Add, Narrat. 18 For the addulcing and ascertaming his 
Friends and Partizans beyond the Seas, 1696 Pucies, 
Addoulce (French) to sweeten, mollific, or asswage. [Not 
in ed. 1706.} 


-ade, suff. of sbs. 1. a. Fr. -ade, ad. Pr., Sp. or 
Pg. -ada or It. -ata :—L. -dfa, subst. use of fem. of 
pa. pple., as in pop. L. strdta (se. via) a pared way, 
a ‘street. The native Fr. form of this suff. is -ée, 
as inentrée, acolée; -ade appeared first in the adapt- 
ation of Provengal words in -ada, as ballade, 1’. 
ballada, and became established as the reg. form in 
which Pr., Sp. or Pg. words in -ada, or their It. cog- 
nates in -a/a, wereadapted in Ir. In some cases these 
supplanted the native I*r. forms as accolade, ad. It. 
accollata, for OFr. acolee; in mod. Fr. -ade has 
become a living suffix, on which new words are 
formed, as gasconnade, cannonade, fustllade. From 
Fr., words in -ade have been adopted in Eng., with- 
out change (exe. that the early da//ade, salade, have 
become éallad, salad) as in accolade, ambassade, 
ambuscade, arcade, balustrade, bastonnade, brigade, 
cannonade, cascade, cavalcade, comrade, crusade, 
cnfilade, escalade, esplanade, fanfaronnade, lenion- 
ade, marmalade, masquerade, palisade, parade, 
rodomontade, serenade, tirade. In imitation of these 
some have heen formed in Eng. itself, as d/ockade, 
gingerade, orangeade. The sense is analogous to 
the pa. pple., and to Eng. sbs., in -afe, as acelate, 
mandate, syndicate, hence a. An action done ; as 
in blockade, cannonade, fusillade, crusade, parade, 
tirade. Wb. The body concerned in an action or 
process; as in ambuscade, ambassade, brigade, caval- 
cade, comrade. ¢@. The product of an action, and, 
by extension, that of any process or raw material ; 
as in arcade, colonnade, masguerade, lemonade, mar- 
malade, pomade. 

Equivalent forms, all :—L. -#/a, appear in soxz-aéa {a. It.), 


arm-ada (a. Sp), lev-ce, sotr-ée (a. Fr), voll-ey, arm-y 
(a. OF r. volee, armee=armata, armada, arnmade). 

2. a. Fr. -ade, ad. (directly or through L.) Gr. 
-ad-a (nom. -as) ; as in decade, nomade. The or- 
dinary Eng. form of this suffix is -ad: see -aD 1. 

3. ad. Sp. or Pg. -ado, or cogn. It. -aéo, the mas- 
culine form answering to No. 1 above, and having 
a, the same meaning, as in dvocade, embosscd (stuff) ; 
or b. that of a person affected, as in renegade, one 
who has re-denied his faith. These also remain as 
-ado, cf. desperado, 

A-dead (ade-d), adv. and pred. a. [f. A- pref. 
¥1 + DEAD; apparently due to form-assoc. w. a-dive, 
a-sleep, a-cold, but not analogous.] Dead. 

1879 E. Arnotp Light of Asia1o1 As ye lie asleep so must 
ye he A-dead. 

+Adea‘d-en, v. Ods. Forms: 1 adeadan, 
a-dydan, 2-3 adead-en. [f. A- pref. 1, intensive 
+ dead-an to deaden. Cf. Ger. ertodten.] 

L. trans. To kill, put to death ; deaden, mortify. 

c¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gen. ix.11 Ic nelle heononford eall flzsc 
adydan, ¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 112 No bing neuer nes perinne 
pet hit muhte adeaden. 

2. intr. To die. 

e130 Ancren Riwle 150 Pe bouh, hwon he adeaded, he 


hwited widuten .. & worped his rinde. Al so god dede pet 
wule adeaden forworped hire rinde, pet is, unheled hire, 


+Adeal. Ods. 4-6; also adele, adell, adeale ; 
properly two words a deal, a part ; used in negative 
phrases sof a deal, never a deal=not, or never a 
bit; not at all. See Dra. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 6402 This ought thee suffice wele, Ne be 
not rebel never adele. /d¢¢. 7435 For he ne drede him not 
adele. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. Some .. lyke it neuer 
adell. ¢ 1450 Loneticu Grail xxx. 220 And Salomon..there 
azens spak neucre adel. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 
1557. 1369/2, I doubte it neuer adeale. 

+ Adea‘th, adv. Obs. prop. phrase. [A prep. 
+Deatu. Cf. a-d7ve.] In death. 

¢ 1315 SHoREUAM 7 God thorwe miracles ketheth hit A-lyve 
and eke a-dethe. 

+ Adea've, v. Obs. [f. A- pref 1+ Deave, OF. 
deaf-tan to make deaf.] To deafen, strike deaf. 

e940 Sax, Leechd. 11. 38 Wid earena adeafunge. ¢ 1315 
Suoreuam 103 Ac purgatorie and helle hy beth So lyte by- 
leved, That what somevere men telleth, Ben throf al adeved. 

| A-deb. [Arab.] (See quot.) 

1743 R. Pocock Fgyff 175 in (1759) Chambers Cyc?, Supp., 
Adeb, in commerce, the name of a large Egyptian weight.. 
consisting of 210 okes, each of three rotolos, a weight {/e. the 
rotolo] of about two drams less than the English pound. 

+ Adeca‘stic(ke, 2. Oés.-° [f. Gr. décxacr-os 
impartial (vbl. adj. f. a priv. + dexd¢-ew to bribe) 

+-1c, Also used subst.] ‘Onc that will doe iust 
howsoeuer,’ Cockeram 1626, 


ADENALGIA. 


Adeem (ad7'm). [ad L. adim-cre to take to one- 
self from, take away, f. ad to+em-dre to take; 
assimilated to REDEEM.] ‘To take away ; sfec. in 
Rom, Law, to revoke the bequest of (a legacy, ctc.). 
, 1845 STEEN Laws of Fug. 11. 206 Where a specific legacy 
is So adeemed, the legatee has no Jonger any claim under the 
will, 1880 Muirnkap Ulpiay xxiv. § 29 A legacy that has 
been bequeathed may be adcemed cither in the same testa- 
ment or in a codicil confirmed by i. 


A:deep (ad7p), adv. prop. phrase. [A prep.) in 
+ DEEp.) Deeply, deep. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II, 286 We shout so adecp 
down creation’s profound, We are deaf to God’s voice. 

Adel, obs. f. Appi. 

| Adelantado (a:delanti-do), [Sp., substantive 
use of pa. pple. of adelantar to advance, promote, 
f. adelante before, forward, f. ad to, at+e/ the + 
ante before.] A Spanish grandee ; a lord-licutenant 
or governor of a province. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 99 As complete an Ade- 
lantado, as he that is known by wearing a cloak of tuft-taffeta 
eighteen years. 1610 B. Jonson Adchemrist un. iii. (1616) 
64x (He is} an Adalantado, A Grande. 1783 RoueRTSoNn 
Amer, 1, 258 Ferdinand.. appointed him Adclantado, or 
Lieutenant-governor of the countries upon the South Sea. 
1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 1.11.62 Marquez, nephew to the 
Adelantado. 

jj Adelaster (zd/le'staz). Bot. [mod. f. Gr.d5na- 
os not manifest + der%p, -€pa star.) A provisional 
name for a plant of which the flowers are unknown, 
so that it cannot be as yet referred to its proper 
genus, 

1866 Linpi.ry & Moore 7reas. Bot. 18 All Adelasters are 
therefore provisional names, to be abandoned as soon as the 
true names of the plants so called can be ascertained. 

Adeling. See ATHELING. 

Adelopod(e (ad7 lopped). [f. Gr. adn os not seen 
+ 16a (mous) a foot.] ‘An animal whose fect are 
not apparent.’ Craig 1847. 

jj-adelphia (ade tha) suffix. Bot. (Gr. -adedqia 
(in comb.) brotherhood, f. ddeApés brother.] Col- 
lection of stamens into a bundle; as in the Lin- 
naan class-names A/onadelphia, Diadelphia, Poly- 
adelphia. 

1858 CARPENTER }’vg. Physiol. § 456 The more or less com- 
plete union of the filaments of the stamens into bundles, or 


brotherhoods ; on account of which the termination adclphia 
is applied to the number of such bundles. 


Adelphic (adelfik), a. ot. [ad. Gr. ddeAquxés 
preter] ‘In Botany, having the stamens into a 
parcel or parcels.’ Craig 1847. 

Adelpholite (adeItdloit). 1/7. [mod.? f. Gr. 
adeApds brother+Ai@os stone.] A Columbate of 
iron and manganese, found associated with Colum- 
bite in Finland. 

1868 Dana A/inerad, 525. 

Adelphons (ade'lfas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. ddedg-ds 
brother +-ous.] Having the stamens grouped or 
united: generally in comp. as monadelphous, dia- 
delphous. 

1855 Hooker & Arnot Srit. Fl. 151 Order Bryonia, 
Filaments, 3—Adelphous. 1870 BenTLey Sot. 249 The union 
of the filaments may take place in one or more bundles, the 
number being indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the 
word adelphous. 

Ademand, -mant, obs. forms of ADAMANT. 


+ Ade'mpt, A/V. a. Obs. [ad. L. ademptus pa. 
pple. of adimére ; see AprEM.] Taken away, re- 
moved, 

1432-50 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) 1. 17 Part is adempte 
and loste pro the slawthe of wryters. 18349 Latimer Seven 
Serm, bef. Edw, V1 (1869) 54 Without al sinister suspicion 
of anye thynge in the same added or adempte. 1561 Quecu 
Esther (1862) Our lyfe and godes from us were adempte. 

+ Adempted, f//. a. Obs. rare—. [f. pree.+ 
-ED. Cf. exempted.) Taken away, adeemed. 

1s90 H. Swinsurn Jesfaments 281 The will of the testator 
is not presumed to be altered, nor the legacie adempted. 

Ademption (ade-mfan). [ad. L. ademplion-em 
n. of action, f. adsmére: see ADEEM.] 

1. A taking away ; mostly in Law, a revocation 
of a grant, or bequest. 

1sgo H. Swinsurn Zestaments 277 Ademption is a taking 
away of the legacie before bequeathed. ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed 
iv, v. Wks. HII. 42 Whether ademption of cqual portions 
from things equal leave not such equality betwixt them as it 
found. 1765 Burn £ccl. Lai iv, 263 [fa man gives a portion 
to his daughter by will, and afterwards advances her with 
the like sum, it shall go in ademption of the legacy. 1880 
Muirneap U/pyan xxiv. § 29. 420 The words of ademption 
were to be a repetition of those of bequest, with the addition 
of a negative. a 

jj Aden. ys. Obs. Pl. aden-es. (Gr. adny, 
déev-a, an acorn; a gland.] A gland. 

1653 Urqunart Raédelars 1, xliv. He cut clean thorough the 
jugularie veins . .even unto the two Adenes, which are throat- 
kernels. 1706 Peicuirs, Aden(in Anat.) a glandule or kernel 
in an Animal Body : some also take it for a swelling In the 
groin, the same as Sudo, 1775 Asu, Aden «not Used) a 
glandule, a bubo. : - 

Aden., adeni-, adeno-, combining forms of 
prec. in Gr., mod. L and Ing. 

| Adenalgia (xdénaldgia). .Ved. [mod. L. f. 
ADEN- + -ALG1A.] ‘Pain seated in a gland : a pain- 
ful swelling in a gland.’ Craig 1547. 


ADENIFORM., 


Adeniform (deniffim, x déniffim), a. [ad. 
mod. L. adeni-formis, f. ADEN +-FORM] Having 
the form or appearance of a giand ; adenoid. 

1853 Mayne £-x/, Lex. 

Adenocele (:déno,s71) Path. [mod. f. ADENO- 
+ Gr. «jAn tumour.] An adenoid tumour; see 
quot. under ADENOID, 

1879 Syd. Soc Lex. 

Adenography (edénografi). [f ADENO-+ 
~GRAPHY.} Description of the glandular system. 


17zx In Baitey. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Adeno- 
graphy, that branch of anatomy which describes the glands, 


and glandular parts of the body. : f 

Adenoid (edeénoid), a. [ad. Gr. adevoedns 
glandular; f. d5év- gland + -ed7s -form; see -o1D.] 
Gland-like; glandular. 

1873 Kein Handb. Physiol. Lab. iii. 45 It remains to de- 
scribe the so-called adenoid tissue. By thisterm is understood, 
a dense reticulum of branched cells, the processes of which 
are short but of great delicacy. 1878 Bryant Surgery I. 99 
Should a tumour be present ina gland. . the probability of its 
being an adenoid or glandular tumour cannot be overlooked. 

Adenoidal (dénoidal), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Having the appearance of a gland. 

Adenological (z:dénolp-dzikal), a. [f ADENO- 
LOGY + -ICAL.} Of or pertaining to adenology; deal- 
ing with the structure of the glands. 

1753 CHamBers Cyc/. Supp., Adcnography.. or the adeno- 
logical part of anatomy. 

Adenology (dénglédzi). [f. ADENo- + -Locy.] 
That part df Physiology which treats of the glands. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Adenography is the same with 
what some others call Adenology. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adenopathy (déng papi). Path. [f. ADENO- 
+-PATHY, Gr. -naéia suffering.] Disease of the 
glandular system. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879 Bryant Surgery I. 179 Adeno- 
pathy or bubo is a common complication of the simple as 
well as of the infecting chancre. 

Adenophorous (déng-foras),a. Bot. [f, ADENO- 
+ -popos -bearing.] Bearing or producing glands. 

Adenophyllous (z:déno,fir'las), 2. Bor. [f. 
ADENO- + Gr. ptvAA-ov leaf +-ous.] Bearing glands 
on the leaves ; glandular-leaved. 

WEssTER cites HENSLow. 

Adenose (z:dénéu's), a. [ad. mod L. adenosus, 
see ADEN- and -oSE.}] Full of glands, glandulous. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. ‘ 

Adenotomy (déng'témi). [f. ADENO- + Gr. -ro- 
pia cutting.] Dissection of or incision into a gland. 

1847 In Craic. 

Adenous (cz dénas), a. Phys. [f. ADEN- +-ousS] 
= Adenose. 

1864 In WEBSTER. 

+Adent, v. Obs.—° [a. Fr. adente-r (Cotgr.) to 
mortice, to fasten, f. a to + dent tooth.} ‘To fasten 
(old word). Kersey 1708. Bailey 1721 and 1800. 

|| Adephaga (ade faga), sd. 47. [prop. adj. pl. 
neut. of Gr. adnpay-os voracious (sc. azimalza)’f. 
aénv enough + -payos eating.} A name applied toa 
family or group of Beetles, also called Carzzvora, 
and divided into the two sections of Geodephaga 
and Hydradephaga. An occ. sing. is Adephagan. 

184z BRANDE Dict. Sc7.15 Adephagans, Adephaga,a family 
of carnivorous and very voracious coleopterous insects. 

| Adeps (zdeps). ([L., = fluid fat, grease.] 
Animal tat, lard. : 

1657 Phys. Dict., Adeps, fatness. 1683 Satmon Doron 
Med... 271 If you desire the Adefs rather than the Spirit. 
1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. Il. 817/2 The texture of 
the g/#tacus miinimeus resembled adeps more than healthy 
muscular fibre. fe 

Adept (adept), a. and sé. [ad. L. adept-us having 
attained, f. pple. of adzpzsez to attain, acquire ; f. 
ad to, at+af- to gct.] 

A. adj. Completcly versed (27); thoroughly 
proficient ; well-skilled. 

a 1691 Boy e (J.) If there be really such adept philosophers 
as we are told of. 1755 H. Croker Aviosto’s Orl. Furioso 
xvii. clxxiv. I. 297 Where the learned Alpheus slept .. 
Physician, in astrology adept. 1782 Cowrer Hofe 350 Beaus 
adept in ev’rything profound, Die of disdain. 1861 L. L. 
Nose After Icebergs 325 Scarecrows—a peculiar walk of 
art, in which the painter.. became sufficiently adept to 
frighten .. the little creatures that pulled up the corn. 

B. sé. [In med. L. adeptits was uscd subst. and 
assumed by Adchemzsts that professed to have at- 
tained the great sccret. In Eng. the L. form was 
at first used, with pl. Adefrz.] Hence, ‘ He that is 
completely skilled in all the sccrets of his art.’ J. 
One that has attained to proficiency in anything. 

1663 Butter //xdibras 1, i. 546 In Rosicrucian lore as 

learned, As he that Vere adeptus earned. 1665 in Phi. 
Trans. 1, 112 The several processes of the reputed Adef/z. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. mmlxxii/4 Four Books..concerning the 
secrets of the Adepts. 1704 1’. Hearne Duct. /fist.(ed. 3) I. 
401 Unintelligible to all but Adepti. 1785 Rein /ztel. 
Powers 1. viii. 271 Queens became adepts in Des Cartes’ 
»yhilosophy. 1831 Scott Avenzéq. xviii. (1853) 193 Varney 
heard the adept’s door shut and carefully bolted. 1863 
3uRTON Book Hunter 124 Vhe greatest adepts abandoning 
the effort in despair. 

+ Ade'pted, f//. a. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. + -ED. 
Cf. adempt-ed.) Gained, acquired. 
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c1595 Norpven Sec. Brit., Cornwall (1728) 55 For a me- 
moriall of their valor and adepted dignitye, they have caused 
the historye of the exployte to be registred in the window. 

+Ade‘ptical, a. Ods. [f. Aprpr-ist, after 
analogy of chemist chemical, botanist botanical.) Of 
or pertaining to an Adeptist; alchemical. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Helmont’s Oriatrike 157 They who 
study in Adepticall things, do strive to promote their labour 
of wisdom by the objects of sight. /ézd. 7 Medicine Adeptical. 
1801 Barrett Magus 26 According to the Adeptical philo- 
sophy. 

+Ade‘ption. Oés. Also adepcion. [ad. L. 
adeption-em an attaining, n. of action f. adzpiscz ; 
see ADEpT.] An obtaining, gaining, or attainment. 

1548 Hatt Chron., 23 Edw. /V (1809) 339 Sith the adep- 
cion of the Croune. 1606 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. 12 Adeption 
of acrowne, by Armesand Tytle. 1655 Lestrance Charles /, 
8 Before his adeption of the crown. 

+Ade‘ptist. [f. Apepr c.+-1st.] A professed 
adept, a skilled alchemist. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Helmont’s Oriatrike 2 Hypocrates, a 
man of a most rare gift, and a partaker with the Adeptists. 
1671 J. WeBsTER AZetallogr. i.16 Lock’d up in the breasts of 
a few mystical authors or Adeptists. 1715 Kersey Adefts or 
A deptists, the obtaining sons of art, whoaresaid to have found 
out the grand elixir, commonly called the philosopher’s stone. 

Adeptness (ade'ptnés). [f. ADEPT a+ -NEsS.] 
The quality of being adept; skill, proficiency. 

1881 SAINTSBURY in Academy 5 Feb. 92 None the less does 
Vane's Story complete the proof of Mr. Thomson’s poetical 
adeptness. 

Adeptship (Ade'ptfip). [f. ApEpr 5d. + -sHIP.] 
The condition or rank of an adept; special pro- 
ficiency. 

1882 Church Times 17 Feb.104 Jesus in their system is but 
an Adept . . who gained his adeptship by an ascetic diet. 

Adequacy (edikwési). [f. ADEQUATE a.: see 
-acy.] The state or quality of being adequate 


or sufficient for any purpose ; sufficiency. 

1808 WyviL_ /x/folerauce, Vheir immediate effect was great : 
the adequacy of it becomes continually more visible. 1832 
LyEL. Prize. Geol. II. 309 We do not, therefore, anticipate 
that the reader .. will object to the adequacy of the cause 
proposed. 1870 BowEN Logic x. 336 The test of the adequacy 
of a Concept is its more or less complete enumeration of 
the essential qualities of the real thing. 

Adequate (xdtkwét), a.; also 7 adequat, 
adeequate. [ad. L. adeguat-us equalized, pa. pple. 
of adxegua-re: see next.] Const. fo (with obs.). 

+1. Equal in magnitude or extent; commensu- 
rate; neither more nor less. Ods. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 108 Those things are equall.. 
which are adequate in magnitude. 1662 FuLLER Worthies 
(1840) III. 140 He grew so tall in stature, that a hole was 
made for him in the ground, to stand therein up to the 
knees, so to make him adequate with his fellow-workmen. 
1677 Hate Prix. Orig. Alan. 311 No finite Being can be 
an adequate Image ofan infinite Being or Perfection. 1750 
Jounnson Rambler No. 150 ® 3 Acquisitions of man are not 
always adequate to the expectations. 

2. Commensurate in fitness; equal or amounting to 
what is required ; fully sufficient, suitable, or fitting. 

a 1617 P. Bayne Ffhes. (1658) 123 To justifye is not the 
sole adequate or full act of it. ¢ 1685 In Somers’s Tvacts 
Il. 444 They were at a stand for want of Words adequate 
to it, 1738 WarsBurton Jv. Legat. II. 148 Wit consists in 
using strong metaphoric Images in uncommon and adequate 
Allusions. 1771 Funins Lett. \wii.294 People.. have noade- 
quate idea of the endless variety of your character. 1817 
Jas. Mitt Brit. India 11. v. iii. 389 A remedy which was far 
from adequate to the disease. 1860 W. Cotuins Wo. in 
White n. 275 Is language adequate to describe it? @ 1870 
Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Zz I. iv. 100 Mr. Herbert 
does me a very great honour in thinking me adequate to 
the Copenhagen subject. 

3. Logic. Fully answering to, or representing. 

1690 Locke Hua. Underst. 1. xxxi. (1695) 207 Those [Ideas] 
I call Adequate, which perfectly represent those Archetypes, 
which the Mind supposes them taken from; which it in- 
tends them to stand for. 1724 Watts Logic. vi. § 5 (1822) 
116 A definition must be universal, or as some call it, ade- 
quate; that is, it must agree to all the particular species or 
individuals that are included under the same idea. 1846 
Mixx Logic 1. vili. § 3 (1868) 152 The only adequate defini- 
tion of a name is .. one which declares the facts. 

+ A-dequate, v. Ods.; also 7 adequate. [f. L. 
adeguat- ppl. stem of adegud-re to make or be- 
come level or equal; f. ad to+agudre, f. agu-2s 
level, equal.] 

1. To equalize ; to make equal or sufficient. 

1622 FotHersy Atheomastzx II. ii. § 7. 208 A truly intel- 
lectuall obiect, exactly adequated and proportioned ynto 
the intellectuall appetite. 1671 True Non-Conforntist 16 
Adequating the guilt and punishment. z691 E. TayLor Beh- 
men's Theos. Phil.68 What adequated and priviledged him. 

2. To equal, to be equal to, or sufficient for. 

1599 NaSHE Lezten Stuffe(1871)29 Her sumptuous porches, 
and garnished buildings, are such, as no port-town in our 
British circumference .. may suitably stake with, or ade- 
quate. 1635 SHELFoRD isc, 227 Though it be an imposi- 
hilitie for any creature to adequate God in his eternitie. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 291 The Husk being. . divided into 
Five Points, Adequating the Segments of each Flower. 

Adequately (dikwétli), adv. [f. ADEQUATE a. 

+-LY%.] In an adequate manner. 

+1. With complete equality, with perfect cor- 
respondence ; exactly. Ods. 

1656 tr. /lobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 76 Place is that space 
which is possessed or filled adequately by some body. 1689 
H. More Axsw. Psychop. 121 You confound Substance and 


Matter, as if they adequately signified the same. 1692 | 


ADEVISM. 


Brntiey Boyle Lect. vii. 222 Adapting itself to the figure of 
every Pore, may adequately fill them. 

2. In a manner fitted to satisfy the requirements 
of the case; sufficiently, suitably. 

1690 BlovLe] Chr, l’irtxoso1.71 Many of which [points of 
Supernatural Experience] are not to be Adequately esti- 
mated by the same Rules. a 1763 SuEnstone Zss. 186 A 
man of sense can be adequately esteemed by none other 
than aman of sense. 1821-30 Lp. Cockpurn A/em. his Time 
254 The grounds of divorce were, that I had never been 
adequately of his party. 1877 Mrs. Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xv. 
(1878) 268 No words could adequately describe such a scene. 

3. Logic. With perfect correspondence of idea to 
object. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 191 Life and Rationalitie are at- 
tributed vnto man..adzquatly: so as, all that is in Life, 
and Rationalitie, is sayd to belong to man: and all that is 
in man, is denoted, and set out by life, and rationalitie. 
172z WoLLaston Relig. Nat. iii. § 3 (1738) 42 Those ideas or 
objects, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly 
known to that mind, whose ideas they are. 

Adequateness (zxd7kwétnés). [f. as prec. + 
-nESS.] The quality of being adequate. 

+1. Equality ; commensurability; exact corre- 
spondence in extent or scope. Ods. 

1664 H. More AZyst. /279. 261 The Adequateness of these 
Parallelisms demonstrated by comparing the Seventeenth 
and Thirteenth Chapters. 

2. Correspondence in fitness; sufficiency; suit- 
ableness. 

1672 T. C[RANE] Div. Provid.7 The wonderful adequateness 
of a dispensation. 1728 Earpery tr. Burvet’s State of Dead 
I. 243 The adequateness of Punishments and Rewards. 1852 
F. W. Ropertson Lect. 176 Only a few... can comprehend 
with something like adequateness the Cosmos, or order of 
the Universe. — 

Adequation (d/kw7ifan). [ad. L.adaguation- 
em, n. of action, f. adeguadre: see ADEQUATE 7@.] 

1. The action of equalizing, or making equal or 
commensurate ; commensuration. 

1651 N. Biccs New Dispens. § 295. 218 There is required 
an adzequation of the remedy to the indisposition. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 87 The concoction and maturation 
of Defluxions, is the moderation or adequation of their sub- 
stance. 1866 QO. Rev. CXIX. 74 The growing strength of 
criticism in society must be met by the continuous adequation 
of a like reflective strength in the individual. 

+2. The action or fact of equalling. Oés. 

1589 NasHe Anat. Absurd. 42 Let vs with Themistocles, 
set before our eyes one of the excellentest to imitate, in 
whose example insisting, our industry may be doubled, to 
the adequation of his praise. 

3. The result of equalizing or rendering adequate ; 

produced equivalency ; cozcr. an equivalent. 
“1605 TiMME Qversit. 1. iv. 116 The perfect combination, 
adequation, equabilitie of elements. 1626 ANDREWES Ser77 
(1856) I. 185 Then are the words uttered true, when there is 
a just adequation between them andthe mind. 1662 FuLLER 
Worthies 1,98 The arme of King Edward the first .. is noto- 
riously known to have been the adequation of a yard. 1726 
Penn Wes. I. 452 There ought to be an Adequation and 
Resemblance betwixt all Ends, and the Means to them. 

Adequative (edikweitiv), a. [ad. med. L. 
adxquativ-us, f. adeguat- ppl. stem of adegua-re : 
see ADEQUATE v. and -IVE.] Of or pertaining to 
adequation; adequate; equivalent. 

1823 Scott St. Ronan xxvi. Wks. 1830 XXXIV. 119 With- 
out some adequative motive. 1865 Pa// Alal] G. 17 May 11 
It is difficult to turn even French or German into critically 
adequative English. 


+ Ade‘quitate, v. Oss—° 
ppl. stem of adeguzta-re to ride up to.] 
by.’ Cockeram 1626. 

“+ Adequita‘tion. 0s.—° [n. of action, f. Ap- 
EQUITATE.] ‘A riding towards.’ Bullokar 1676, 

Ades, obs. variant of HADES. 

Ades(e, obs. form of ADZE. 

+ Ade‘sed, #//. 2. Obs—° [f. L. adés- ppl. stem 
of aded-cre to eat up +-ED.] ‘ All eaten up.’ Cock- 
eram 1626, 

Adesmy (Ade'smi) o/. [mod. f. Gr. ddecpos 
unbound (f. @ priv. + deopds a bond)+-y.] Defective 
coherence or adherence between vegetable organs. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adespotic (xdéspgtik), a. rare—°. [f. A- pref. 
14 not + Dresporic. Gr. addéororos =‘ without mas- 
ter.’] ‘Not absolute, not despotic.’ Craig 1847. 

Adessenarian (ide:s‘ne» rian). Accel. Hist. [f. 
med. L. adessenari? (see -AN) ; f. adesse to be pre- 
sent; a ‘name first framed by Prateolus.’] One 
who held the real presence of Christ’s body in the 
Eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., A dessenariz, calledalso /mipanatores. 


1835 J. Ropinson Theol. Dict. s.v., Adessenarians were a 
branch of the Sacramentarians. 

+Adete‘rmine, v. Ods. rare. [f. A- pref 11+ 
DeETERMINE.] To bring to an end, terminate. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowde nu. xli. (1859) 46 Theyr iourney was 
fully adetermyned. /é7d. v.i. 69 Now ben ended the peynes 
and tormentes, and fully adetermyned. 


Adeve, var. of ADEAVE v. obs. to deafen. 

Adevism (2 divizm). [f. Gr. a@ priv. + Skr. 
déva god + -1sm.] A term introduced by Prof. Max 
Miiller, to express a disbelief in the legendary deity 
or deities, as distinguishéd from atheism or dis- 
belief in a God. 


[f. L. adeguctat- 
* To ride 


ADEW. 


1878 Max Miter //ibbert Lect. 303 Their atheism will 
more correctly be called Adevism, or a denial of the old 
Devas. 

+Adew*, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11 + Dew] 
To BEDEW. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas w. ix. (1554) 105 b, By influence of 
heauenly fate adewed. ?c 1450 % Lypc. Lifeof oure Ladye 1. 
iv. (R.) The soyle to adewe with her swete stremes. 

Adew(e, obs. forin of ADIEU. 


Adfected (axdfektéd), pf/. a. (A specialized 
variant of AFFECTED.] Componnded. Of equations 
in Algebra; Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

1695 ALINGHAM Geom. E fit, 89 The Method of finding the 
root of an adfected equation. 1728 Camppect in PArd. Trans. 
XXXV. 515 Everyadfected quadratick AAquation a.x?— Bx 
+A=o0, whose Roots are real. 1870 Topuunter Algebra 
xx. 169 Quadratic equations which contain the first power 
of the unknown quantity as well as the square are called ad- 
fected quadratics, 

Aadfiliate, -ation, obs. var. AFFILIATE, -ATION. 

Adfluxion (edflokfon). [A special variant of 
AFFLUXION with more emphasis on the prefix.] A 
flowing éowards ; an attracted flow. 

1829 Edin. Rew. L. 160 The one is termed an impulsion, and 
the other an adfluxion of the sap. 

Adfriction, Adgeneration, obs. variants of 
AFFRICTION, AGGENERATION. 


+ Adgenicula‘tion, Os. ([n. of action, f. L. 
adgeniculd-ri, f. ad to+genicul-us a little knee; 
see GENICULATION.] A kneeling to or towards. 

1659 Lestrance Adltance Div. Of. 487 Consequently no 
adgeniculation at the altars. 

Adglutinate (adgli#tinét), 2. Bot. [f. L. ad- 
glitinat-us (also agel-) glued to ; = AGGLUTINATE. 

1858 Gray Bot. Text-bh.s.v., Adglutinate, same as accrete. 


+ Adha‘bitate, v. Ods.—° [f. late L. adhad- 
itat- ppl. stem of doubtful vb. adhaditd-re to dwell 
near, f. ad to + habita-re to dwell.] ‘To dwell nigh.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

+ Adhalate, v. 
stem of adhala-re to breathe upon.] 
or blow on.’ Cockeram 1626. 

+ Adhamate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. adhadmat- ppl. 
stem of doubtful vb. adhama-re to secure, f. ad to 
+hadmus hook, kdmatus alluring.] ‘To hooke, to 
bind.’ Cockeram 1626, Blount 1656. 

+ Adhama‘tion. 0ds.—° [n. of action, f. prec.] 
‘A taking hold like a hook.’ Bullokar 1676. 

Adhere (#dhie1), v.; also 7 adhere. (a. Fr. 
adhére-r (15th c. in Litt.), ad. L. adhawré-re to 
Stick to, f. ad to+ Awré-re to stick.] 

l. tutr. To stick fast, to cleave, to become or 
remain firmly attached, Zo a substance, as by a 


glutinous surface, or by grasping, etc. 

1651 Razwieigh’s Ghost 96 The stalks do not adhere or 
cleave to the boughes by any fdérz. 1764 Reto /ug. Hum. 
Mind v. § 2. 120 When the parts of a body adhere so firmly 
that it cannot easily be made to change its figure, we call it 
hard. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamtps tii. § 22. 90 These mould- 
ings nearly adhere to the stone. 1860 TyNDALL Glaciers 1. 
§ 3. 30 The fragments of snow that adhered to the staff. Mod. 
These labels do not adhere well. 

. fig. 

¢ 1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tong. (1865) 32 An adverb 
is a word panering Mast commonlie with a verb. 1781 
Gipson Deel. § F. 11. xli. 517 Flattery adheres to power, 
and envy to superior merit. 1854 J. AsBott Nafolcon (1855) 
II. xxx. 559 A straggling village adhered to the sides of a 
vast ravine. 

2. To cleave ¢o a person or party; to be a close 
companion, partizan, or follower. 

1597 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 76 Meane men must adheare, but 
great men, that haue strength in themselues, were better to 
maintaine themselues indifferent, and neutrall. 1602 SHaxs. 
Hamed. ii. 21 Two men there are not liuing To whom he 
more adheres. 1651 Hosses Leviathan 1. xi. 49 It disposeth 
men to adhzre, and subject themselves to those men. 1690 
Luttreni. Brief Rel. 11. (1857) 124 High treason in adhering 
to the King’s enemies. 1849 Macautav //ist. Eng. I. 129 
These people. . with few exceptions, adhered to the Church 
of Rome. 1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 165 Thrasyllus adhered 
to Aristophanes on so many disputable points. 

+b. reff. Obs. 

1633 StarrorpD Pac. //id. xxiv. (1821) 448 Or haue com- 
bined, or adhered themselves to any her majestie’s enemies. 

3. To cleave ¢o an opinion, practice, or method ; 
to continue to maintain or observe. Zo adhere to a 
decision, etc.: to confirm or approve it by a sub- 
sequent decision. 

1656 Brasinacy Replie 42 In things not necessary a man 
may fluctuate safely between two opinions .. without cer- 
tain adherence, or adhere certainly without Faith. 1756 
Burke Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1.64 The lawyer has his posi- 
tive institutions too, and he adheres to them with veneration. 
1772 Funtus Lett, {xviii. 338 In one instance, the very form 
is adhered to. 1879 B. Taytor Germ, Lit. 68, I shall 
adhere to the plan stated in the beginning of these lectures. 

+4. without const. To be coherent, to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ as a story; to be consistent with itself or 
with circumstances, to agree. Ods. rare. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. 1. i. 62 They doe no more adhere 
and keep place together, then the hundred Psalms to the 


tune of Greensleeues. 1605 — Macé. 1. vii. 52 Nor time, 
nor place Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 


5. Bol. To be naturally united or soldered to 


Obs.—° [f. L. adhalat- ppl. 
‘To breathe 
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what is normally an wadike part, as a distinct whorl 


of the inflorescence ; to be adnate. 

1857 Henrrey Sot.g4 Adhesion may exist between the 
inner and outer circles of the floral envelopes... or the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens may all adhere to the pistil. 

Adherence (idhi-réns). Also7 adherance. [a. 
Fr. adhérence, ad. L.adhvrentia: see ADHEMENCY.] 

1. The action of sticking or holding fast (¢o any- 
thing, or togcther). 

r61z T. Tavtor 7%tus iii. 7 (1619) 670 A thing is ours two 
waies, 1. by infusion, inherence, or adherence; or 2. by 
account orreckoning. 1794 SULLIVAN Jreqwof Nat. 1. 435 Sill- 
ceous earths are characterized by. . a total want of flexibility, 
and adherence to each other, when minutely divided. 1875 
Swinsurne £ss, §& Steed. 338 Another child clings to his leg 
.. The helpless adherence of the slighted older child. 

2. Attachment (40 a person or party); adhesion. 

1634-46 J. Row (father) fist. Avrk Scotd. (1842) 44 The 
causses of adherence and divorceinents ought also to ap- 
pertaine to them [ministers). 1660 R. Coke Just. Vind. 
Ep. Ded. 8 Your constant adherence to the Church. 1754 
Snertock Disc. I. i. (1759) 2 The ground of their Constancy 
and Adherence to Chien 185z ConysBeare & Howson 
St. Paul (1862) 1. xi. 374 His present host and hostess had 
now given their formal adherence to St. Paul. 

3. Persistence in a practice or tenet ; steady ob- 
servance or maintenance. Const. Zo. 

1638 CHitutncwortn Relig. Prot. 1. it. § 154. 112 God's 
Spirit. . may work a certainty of adherence beyond a cer- 
tuinty of evidence. 1769 Burke State Nat. Wks. II. 144 
What does he mean by talking of an adherence to the old 
navigation laws? 1869 J. Martineau £'ss. II. 424, I profess 
adherence to the English psychological method. 1879 
Guapstone Géeanings If. v. 2tg An uncompromising ad- 
herence to what was right. ’ 

4. Bot. = ADHESION 4; adnation. 

1857 Henrrey ot. 94 Adherence of sepals and petals. 

+5. A particular instance of adhering ; adherent 


matter or circumstance. Cf. ADHERENCY 2. Ods. 

1531 Evyot Governour (1580) 166 Unto this nohle vertue 
[fortitude] be attendant, or as it were continuall adherences, 
divers uertues. 1650 Jer. Tayvtor Holy Living (1727) 94 To 
discern his own infirmities and make discovery of his bad 
adherences. 1667 in PAid. Trans. Il. 426 Every one of these 
small adherances is turned into a little Vermicle. 


Adherency (#dhi»rénsi). arch. Also 7 adheer- 
ency. [ad. L. adhwrendia, n. of action and state, 
f. adhwrent-em pr. pple. of adheré-re: see ADHERE 
and -ncy.] 

l. The quality or state of being adherent ; com- 


panionship ; attachcdness. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Lid. Prophes. xviii. 235 By vertue of its 
adherency and remanency in their flesh; it did that work. 
169z Bevertey Conci?. Disc. 8 Christ .. bare as deep a share 
of adherency in our sin, as could consist with an unspotted 
Purity from any inherency of sin in himself. 1820 CoLeRipGE 
Lett. Convers. &c. I. viii. 51 The passions of the adherency to 
the former (the Stuarts], if not the adherency itself, [was] 
extant in our own fathers’ or our grandfathers’ times. 

+2. That which is adherent ; adhering matter or 


circumstance. Cf. L. adhevrentia. Obs. 

1608 TorsELi Serfents 748 Not dana, wooll, but damygo 
[? anugo), that is, a vapoury adhzrency of a thing which 
flyeth from the strokes of hammers upon hot burping iron. 
1657 T. REEveE God's Plea 30 The compleatest actions of 
men have an adhzrency of evill cleaving to them. 1681 
Whole Duty of Nations 60 The reputation of Religion .. 
often suffers by those unnecessary adherencies. 

+3. An adhering party; a following. Oés. 

15828 List. Fames VI (1804) Not againes the Lords.. 
or onie of thair adherencis in this laitt actioun, 1633 
Bre. Hatt Hard Te.rcts 399 A great part of the Romane 
adherencie shall fall off from her. 1662 H. Stusse /ndian 
Nectar 4 The late changes in our Nation have disengaged 
me from my former adherencies., 

Adherent (xdhierént), a. and sd.; also 7 adhe- 
rent. [a. Fr.adhérent, ad. L. adhxrent-em pr. pple. 
of adhvre-re: see ADHERE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Sticking fast (Zo), clinging, attached materially. 

1615 Sanpys 7rav. 215 On the South side vpon a rocke, 
and adherent, stood the castle. 1725 Pore Odyssey v. 547 
Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung, And stuck 
adherent. 1857 J.G. Woop Com. Ob7. Sea-sh. 45 It is better 
that they [porphyra] should be adherent to some stone or 
shell. 1869 Puitiirs Vesuz. vill. 240 Marked by two bands 
of adherent incrustation. ; } 

2. fig. Attached as an attribute or circumstance. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logtke 1. viii. 4x An adjunct is 
eyther inherent in the subject, or adherent toit. 1651 
Hospses Leviathan u. xxvii.151 A Passion soadhzrent tothe 
Nature of man. 1725 Watts Logic ii. § 4, Wks. 1814 VIL. 
325 Modes are said to be inherent or adherent... Adherent 
or improper modes arise from the joining of some accidental 
substance to the chief subject, which yet may be separated 
from it; so when a bowl is wet or a boy is cloathed, these 
are adherent modes. 182z5 CoLeripce Jiks. I]. 213 The 
transitoriness adherent to all antithesis; for the identity or 
the absolute is alone eternal. 

+3. Attached in sympathy, or as a companion, 


partizan, or follower. Const. Zo. Obs. 

?e 1400 Test. Love 1. (R.) My seruauntes shoulden.. bee 
adherand to his spouse. 1451 In Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 
291 All othir that woll be to Me adherent in this Party. 1548 
Hatt Chron, Ed. IV. an. 3 All persones which were adherent 
to his aduersaries part. 1602 FULBECKE Furst Pt.of Paralicle 
86 It is treason..to be adherent to the King’s enemies. 

4. Bot. United to each other, though normally 
not only distinct but belonging to distinct whorls 


of the plant or flower; adnate. 
1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 44 The stamens slightly ad- 


ADHESION. 


herent to the base of the petals. 187z Otiver lem. Bolt. u. 
157 The coat of the latter (Sweet Chestnut] is a perianth, 
adherent to an inferior ovary. 

B. sd. 

1, One who adheres to a person, party, or system; 
a partizan, follower, or supporter. Const. of a 
person, of (Zo obs.) a thing. 

¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 66 {Lis said 
Kyng had made such End, with him, his Adherents and 
Fautours, as he desired. 1528 More //eresyesiu. Wks. 155 
222,1 Luther and his adhereutes holde this heresy, that ah 
holy order is nothing. 1606 Hottanxp Suetonius 137 The 
dependants and adhzrents of Seianus. 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 10 Pro Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 
establishment. 1849 Macavray //ist. Eng. I. 22 The ad- 
herents of Lancaster rallied round a line of bastards, and 
the adherents of York set up a succession of impostors. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. 1, i. § 1. (1875) 4 The presumption 
that any current opinion is not wholly false, gains in strength 
according to the number of its adherents. 

+2. That which adheres to anything ; an attached 
property or quality. Ods. 

1636 Heatey £fictetus xxxi. 37 All those goods which 
are peculiar adherents to the nature of man. 1645 Mitton 
Tetrachordon 1851) 162 Nota true linmb.. but an adherent, 
a sore, the gangrene of a limb. 

Adherently (Xdhi-réntli), adv. rare—°. [f. 
prec. + -L¥2.] In an adherent manner. Todd 1818. 

Adherer (adhieras). ? Obs. [f. ADHERE + -ERI.] 
One who adheres or gives his adhesion (Zo an act, 
proposal, etc.). More general and loose in its ap- 
plication than adherent, which implies a professed 
or organized adherer. 

1635 F. Write Saddath-day 192 A labyrinth, out of which 
he and his adherers [ printed adheres] will not easily free 
themselves, 1649 Drusm.or Hawtn. Fames V. Wks. 1711, 
106 It is an errour of state .. to condemn to death the ad- 
herers to new doctrine. 1650 J. Row(son) //ist, Kirk Scotd. 
(1842) 485 This Supplication given in to the Councill, the 
number of adhearers there to multiplied daylie. 1733 Swirt 
Choice of Recorder Wks. 1745 V1I11.286 A firm adherer to the 
established church. 


Adherescent (x:dh/te'sént), a. rave. [ad. L. 
adhxréscent-em pr. pple. of adhwrisc-cre, inceptive 
of adhxré-re to ADHERE.] Tending to adhere ; 
adhesive. 

1775 Fiecpinc in PAsl. Trans. 1X. 229 These subdivided 


parts [of a guinea) are by some observed to lose in a great 
degree their adherescent quality. 

Adhering (adhivrin), vd/. sd. [f. ApnErE + 
-InGl,] The act or process of sticking, clinging, 
or remaining attached. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1611 Cotcr., Adhesion, an adhering, cleaving, sticking fast 
unto. 1681 Manton Sera. on Ps. cxix. 92 Wks. 1872 VII. 
426 The adhering of the soul to the promises is the un- 
questionable way to obtain a sound peace. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. to Nephew iv. 23 A more serious danger is.. the ad- 
hering perhaps to false and dangerous notions. od. The 
limpet has the power of adhering firmly to the rock. 

Adhering (&dhivrin', p/. a. [f. ADHERE + 
-InG*.] Sticking, clinging, abidingly attached. 

1657 Divine Loue 197 Yet by the Grace of God will I haue 
noe adheringe Affection to them. 1695 Woopwarp Nav. 
Hist. Earth(1723)19 Metallick or mineral matter, adhering 
firmly in Lumps tothe Outsides of them. 1807 Crasse Par. 
Reg. ut. 189 Then from the adhering clasp the keys unbound. 

Adhesion (#dhi-zan). Also 7 adhesion. [a. 
Fr. adhéston, 2d L. adhesidn-em, n. of action, f. 
adhxs- ppl. stem of adhawri-re to ADHERE.] 

1. The action of sticking (¢o anything) by physical 
attraction, viscosity of surface, or firm grasping. 
Also a particular instance of such clinging. In 
Fath, The unnatural union of surfaces consequent 
upon inflammation. 

1645 Howe t Lett. vy. 11 To the nutrition of the body, 
there are two Essentiall conditions requir'd .. concoction 
and agglutination or adhesion. 1661 BoyLe Spring 4+ 
Weight of Air 1. iv.(1682) xo, I could not find the Adhesion 
of the Finger to the Tube to be near so strong as our author 
related. 1794 SuLtivan View of Nat. I. 120 The strong 
adhesion of two leaden balls which touch by polished sur- 
faces. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ, 224 A very slight 
adhesion had taken place between the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon and..the peritoneum. 1860 Tyxpatt Glaciers n. § 23. 
352 A new adhesion occurs which holds the pieces together. 
1875 F, Bucktanp Log-dook 125 One of the most remarkaole 
adhesions of oysters that ever came under my notice. 

b. fig. 

a 1641 Br. Moxtacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 122 He was.. 
separated from us in inseparable adhesion to perfection. 
1779 J. Moore View of Soc. Il. xcvi. 436 There are, how- 
ever, so many repelling points in the American and French 
characters, that I cannot imagine the adhesion between them 
could be of long duration. 

2. The action of attaching oncself, or of remaining 
attached, toa person, party, or tenet, as a partizan, 
supporter, or follower. 70 give in one’s adhesion : 
to declare oneself an adherent, join as a supporter. 

1624 Br. Montacu ew Gage 164 For faith is an adhesion 
unto God. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 20 The 
mortallest enemy unto knowledge .. hath been a peremptory 
adhesion unto authority. 1732 Lepiarp Sefhos (1. vin. 166 
{It] carries with it the condition of a sincere adha:sion to 
my interest. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 /sab. 1. iv. 197 The 
Pimentels .. now openly testified their adhesion to her 
[Isabella's] niece. 1851 Hussey Papal Power ini. 136 John 
..and the Synod under him, sent in their adhesion to Rome. 
1863 KincLake Crimea (1876) I. xiii. 209 Austna had never 
ceased to declare her adhesion to her accustus:ed policy. 


ADHESIVE. 


3. Psych. Intimate and involuntary association of 
ideas and action. 

1855 Bain Senses § Intel? n. i. 322 (L.) There grows up in 
course of time an adhesion between the tension of the rota- 
tor muscles and the several movements of walking, and at 
last they coalesce in one complete whole. /627. 325 It is 
within the cerebral hemispheres that the adhesion takes place. 

4. Bot. Union of organs by confluence of normally 
unlike parts, such as the distinct floral whorls; in 
opposition to cohesioz, the coalescence of /éke parts, 
such as the margins of organs in the same whorl. 

1857 Hexrrey Bot.g4 No case is known of adhesion of 
the three inner circles, with a free calyx. 1872 OLivER 
Elem, Bot.\. iv. 27 Union of corolla to stamens, or ovary to 
calyx, or of stamens to corolla or to pistil, is due to adhesion 
—-parts of different whorls or series being concerned. 

5, Any substance or circumstance which adheres ; 
an attendant, appendage, or accessory. rare. 

1743 tr. Heister's Surg. 300 Having freed the disordered 
Artery from its Adhesions. 1827 CARLYLE .J7/sc. I. 14 Cast- 
ing off all foreign, especially all noxious adhesions. 1839-47 
Tooo Cycl, Anat. §& Phys. 111. 748/1 The adhesions which are 
formed by the consolidation of coagulable lymph. 

Adhesive (dhi‘siv), @.; also 7 adhesive. 
[a. Fr. adhésif, -tve, as if ad. L. *adhesivus. See 
ADHESION and -IVE.] 

1. Having the property of adhering; sticky. 

1775 Goocn in Phd. Trans. LXV. 374, | apply a circular 
plaster, moderately adhesive. 1791 E. Darwin Sof. Gard. 11. 
36 The paste, made by boiling wheat-flour in water, ceases 
to be adhesive after having been frozen. 1858 H. Mitter 
Cruise of Betsey ii. 258 The Blackpots clay is. . so adhesive, 
that I now felt. . as if I had got into a bed of birdlime. 

2. Furnished with an appliance for adhesion. 
Adhesive envelope, one having a gummed flap. 

1854 Maynew Loud. Lad, t. 287 The envelopes are sold 
at from 6d. to 15d. the dozen: the higher-priced being 
adhesive. 

3. fig. Apt or tending to adhere, cling to, or per- 
severe 1n. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinads 1. ii. 262 To render the elec- 
tion of the Pope more tedious, and pernicious, that is, 
more adhzsive to the World. a@1748 THomson (J.) If slow, 
yet sure, adhesive to the track, Hot steaming up. a 1845 
Hooo Craniod. iv. (1871) 333 What severs man and wife? a 
simple Defect of the Adhesive pimple. 

Adhesively (dhisivli), adv. rare—°. [f. prec. 
-LY2.] ‘In an adhesive manner.’ Todd 1818. 

Adhesiveness (Xdhi‘sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being adhesive; the power of 
adhering ; stickiness, viscosity, tenacity. “7. and fig. 

1839 Laoy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II. ix. 283 Adamantine 
adhesiveness to a particular principle. 1868 Aforz. Star 
6 Mar., The adhesiveness and tenacity of this cement are 
truly extraordinary. 

2. Phren. The faculty of forming and maintain- 
ing attachments to persons. Psych. The tendency to 
association of ideas which is the basis of memory. 

1815 SpurzHeim /’hystoguom. Syst. Pref.g Attachment tn- 
dicates only the effect of this faculty, and I require a name 
to express the faculty of producing such effect .. andit 
seems to me that the sound attachiveness would be infinitely 
more disagreeable than adhesiveness. 1868 Bain Mental & 
Moral Sc. 11. i. 88 Natural adhesiveness usually shows itself 
in special departments—aptitude for languages, for science, 
for Music, etc. 1879 CHAampers Excycl. s.v. Phrenology, 
Adhesiveness is strongest and its organ largest in woman. 


+ Adhi-bit, A//. a. Obs. [ad. L. adhibit-us, pa. 
pple. of adhibé-re to hold towards, bring to, em- 
ploy in, f. ad to + habé-re to hold.] 

1. Brought or let in, admitted /o. 

1543 GraFrton Contn, Harding's Chron. 492 To whiche 
counsel there were adhibite very fewe, and they very secrete. 

2. Brought into application, employed, used. 

1528 Garotner in Pocock Kec. Ref I. xl. 78 The main- 
tenance of this town. . requireth your grace’s help and com- 
fort to be adhibite in time. 1671 7'rize Non-Conformist 118 
Anointing. . the accustomed Syinbole, adhibite in the exercise 
of the Gift of healing. 

Adhibit (&dhi-bit), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 


1. To take in, let in, admit (a person or thing). 

1§28 GAroiner in Pocock Hec. Ref I. li. 121 Whose coun- 
sels the popes heretofore have most commonly adhibite and 
followed. 1565 Jews. Repl. AL. Harding (1611) 133 The 
conference betwixt Sylla.. and Bocchus King of Numidia, 
had by meane of Interpreters adhibited of both parts. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xviii. 40 To which counsell.. there 
were adhibited very few. 1742 BaiLey, ddAzbzt, to adinit. 
1880 MuirHEAD Gaius 1. § 116 It avails nothing that the 
testator’s familia has been sold, the witnesses adhibited, 

2. To put to or upon, to affix, 

1567 MarLet Greene forest 48 It joyneth togither those 
sinews which are cut, being adhibited and used plaister like, 
1758 BosweELt Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 239 We impose taxes and 
contributions, we adhibit our seals, 1849 ALison //is¢, 
Europe \.iv.§ 52. 488 Will he adhibit to subsequent decrees 
a sanction? 1862 Advt. in Old Mort., Vhe Subscribers to 
the Shilling Edition of the Waverley Novels .. will receive 
a set of Adhesive Labels, which may be adhibited to the 
back of the Volumes. . 

3. To apply, employ, use, give, devote. 

1574 IT. A ade Health of Magistr. 71 So that so muche 
space and time in the use thereof be adhibited. 1605 CampEN 
Kent. 233 Wherevynto ought to be adhibited, first fervent 
prayers then a lowely minde. 1656 Kant Monm. Advt. fr. 
Parnass. 264 The pernitious disease of polititians .. not to 
adhibit faith to such actions as have a certain affected ap- 
pearance of extraordinary goodness. 
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4. To apply as a remedy, to administer. 

1654 T. WuitaKker Blood of Grape 33 (T.) Wine also that is 
dilute may safely and profitably be adhibited in an apozemi- 
call forme in fevers. 1725 BRADLEY Fav. Dict. s.v. Stinking 
Sreath, Let this Bolus be adhibited Morning, Noon and 
Night. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 1.123 Nothing but the 
strongesiaar constantly adhibited, carried him through his 
trials. 

Adhibited (zdhi-bitéd), 247. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Admitted, applied, employed, administered. 

c15s5 HarrsrieLp Divorce of Hen. VIII (1878) 45 The 
wife and the man may with their mutual consent adhibited 
and foregoing enter into religion, [See also prec.] 

Adhibiting (&dhi-bitin), v4/. 5b. [f. as prec. + 
-INGl,] The action of admitting, applying, or ad- 
ministering. (Now ‘gerundial.) 

1720 Brair in Pil. Zrans. XX XI. 37 Next to the ad- 
hibiting of the Bitters in substance, such as Wormwood, 
Gentian, and Camomile Flowers, this is the most convenient 
way of administring them. 18§9 R. F. Burton in Jrnl.R.G.S. 
XXIX. 390 In common diseases . . they will condescend 
to such profane processes. as adhibiting sternutatories. 

Adhibition (xdhibi‘fon). [ad. L. adhzbition-em 
admission, application, n. of action, f. adhibé-re: 
see ADHIBIT a.) The action of adhibiting; a. of 
affixing ; b. of applying, employing, administering. 

1654 T. WuitaKker Blood of Grape 55 The adhibition of 
dilute wine. 1742 Baitey, Adhibitzon, A taking or apply- 
ing to. 1835 L. Hunt Lond. Frnd. No. 53. g8 An apple pie 
was improved by the adhibition of a quince. 1848 ARNoULO 
Mar. fusur.\, ili. (1866) 1. 142 The adhibition of the Seal of 
the body corporate. 1838 Chambers’ Frul. No. 331 quoting 
Edin. Rev. on Homaop., Every sickness. . must by the ad- 
hibition of proper medicines be converted into a similar, 
but more energetic artificial sickness. 

| Ad hominem (:d hgminem), phrase. [L. 
ad to, hominem acc. of homo a man.) A phrase 
applied to an argument or appeal founded on the 
preferences or principles of a particular person 
rather than on abstract truth or logical cogency. 

1748 Hartiey Odserv. on Aan, ili. § 2. 359 The Argu- 
ment here alleged is only one ad hominem. 1787 BENTHAM 
Def. of Usury viii. 83 This argument ad hominem, as it may 
be called. 

+Adhorn, z. Obs. rare. [f. L. ad to + Horn] 
Used (jocularly, and with ref. to adorv2), for ‘to 
plant horns on,’ to cuckold. 

1605 Cuapman Ad Foods in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) IV. 146 O 
yes, he adores you and adhorns me. 1612 — Widdowes 
Teares (Plays 1873) II]. 9 While you adhorne their temples. 

+Adho'rt, v. Oés. [ad. L. adhorta-ri to en- 
courage, urge on; f. ad to+hortd-ri to incite.] 
To urge, exhort, incite. 

1539 TAVERNER Gard. IV’ysdome 1. 42 b, Adhortynge offycers 
and rulers to punysh offendours. 1598 R. BerNarD 7evence’s 
Eunuch in. v, | adhort them thereto, and they make readie 
with speede. 1605 CAMOEN Rev, 231 Sadolet adhorted him 
vnto the studie of Philosophy. 1631 Donne Siathanatos 
(16441 130 The writers in the Romane Church .. obliquely 
adhort these inordinate Fasts and other disciplines. . 

+ Adhorta‘tion, Os. [ad. L. adhortation-em, 
n. of action, f. adhortat- ppl. stem of adhorta-ri . 
see ADHoRT.] Exhortation to or toward anything; 
encouragement, persuasion. 

1536 CHekxe Remedy for Sedition Eib, The swete adhort- 
ations, the hyghe and assured promises that God maketh 
untous. 1651 J. F[REaAKE}] Agrifpa’s Occ. Philos. To Trit. 
4 Your ardent adhortation put courage and boldness into 
me. 1659 GELL Amendin. Bible 604 A forcible cohortation, 
adhortation, or manifold exhortation. [Also in mod. Dicts.} 

+ Adho'rtatory, z. Ods. [f. L. adhortat- (see 
prec.) +-oRy, as if ad. L. *adhortatorius.] Of or 
pertaining to adhortation ; hortatory ; persuading 
or urging to a course. 

1660 T. Stantey Hist, Philos. 111.11. 119 This ‘ Wear not 
a Ring’ is likewise adhortatory. 1697 Potrer Aztig. Greece 
1. XxVi. (1715) 164 Some adhortatory Lessons., are to be pri- 
vately inculcated. [Also in mod. Dicts.} ; F 

Adiabatic (:diibx tik), 2, Physics. [f.Gr. abic- 
Bar-os not to be passed through (f. d not + &a 
through + Bards passable, vbl. adj. f. Ba-iv-ev to 
go) +-1¢.] Impassable (sc. to heat) ; existing under 
a constant temperature, i.e. when no heat enters 


or leaves the substance. 

1877 WorMELL Vherzodyn. 130 If a substance can expand 
without gain or loss of heat, and a curve is drawn, such 
that the abscissa and ordinate of any point respectively repre- 
sent the volume of a unit of mass, and the corresponding 
pressure for unit of area, this curve is termed an adiabatic 
line. 1882 SiemeNs in Nature XXV. 603 Let us suppose 
that the attenuated matter in space has a temperature of 
160° on the absolute scale, and that it is 3000 times more 
rarified than when it reaches by adiabatic compression the 
solar photosphere. aes P 

Adiabatically (x:diabartikali), adv. Physics. 
[f prec. +-aL+-Ly2.] In an adiabatic manner; so 
that heat neither enters nor leaves (a substance). 

1882 Eng. Mech. No. 887. 48 In a non-conducting cylinder, 
the fluid expanding adiabatically. ma & 

Adia‘bolist (xdijxbélist). rare—'. [f. Gr. 4 
priv. + diaBod-os devil +-1st.] One who does not 
believe in the existence of a Devil. 

1646 GAULE Cases of Consc. 2 Both for the Atheist and the 
Adiaholist. | | ; 

Adiactinic (x:dixktinik), a. Chem. [f. A- pref. 
14+ Dysactinic.] Not diactinic ; not transmitting 
the chemical rays of light. 

1880 Nineteenth Cent. Mar. 529 Those substances which 


ADIAPNEUSTIA. 


are chemically transparent are said to be diactinic; while 
those which are chemically opaque are, of course, adiactinic. 
|| Adiantum (exdientim). Sor, [L., ad. Gr. 
adiaytoy maiden-hair, prop. adj. ‘unwetted,’ f. 4 
not + diaiv-erv to wet ; so called from the way in 
which the surfaces of the fronds resist wetting. ] 

1. A genus of ferns, having more or less wedge- 
shape pinnules on slender black shining stems, and 
marginal sori, covered by distinct indusia, of which 
one species (4. Capillus Veneris\, commonly called 
True Maiden-hair, is a rare native of Britain. 

1706 Prittirs, Adiantum, The Herb Maiden-Hair, so call’d 
because its Leaves take no wet. 1866 Moore 7veas. Bot, 
20 In Adzantum the spore-cases are not attached to the 
frond, but to the under side of the indusium. 

2. Herb. and pop. The Black Maiden-hair, a spe- 
cies of Spleenwort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum). 

1866 Cornh, Mag. Nov. 536 Maidenhair, black adiantum, 
and blue violets hanging from the brink. 

Adiaphanous (xdi,x-fanas), a. rare—°. [f. Gr. 
d priv. + dzaphanous.] Not translucent, opaque. 

+ Adia‘phoracy, -icie, improp. ff. ADIAPHORY. 

161z CockerAm, Adtaphoricte, indifferency. 1847 CRrAiG, 
Adiaphoracy, indifference, neutrality. 

+Adia‘phoral, a. Oés. [f. Gr. ddcdpop-os, in- 
different +-aLl.] Indifferent in the eyes of the 
church, or of theologians ; = ADIAPHOROUS I. 

1593 G. Harvey Peerce’s Supererog.92 Why may not such 
.. condescend to a like toleration of matters adiaphorall ? 

Adiaphorism (di, foriz'm). [f.Gr. dd:apop-os 
indiflerent + -1831.] Religious or theological indif- 
ference ; indifferentism, latitudinarianism. 

1866 AlZacm. Mag. Oct. 472 Much that has of late been 
called Toleration has been only adiaphorism. 1881 STANLEY 
Chr. Just. viii. 167 If this absolute adiaphorism could be 
made to take possession of the popular mind. 

Adiaphorist (edi,z’forist), 56. and a. [f. as 
prec.+-IST.] A. sd. 

1. One indifferent about points of theological dis- 
cussion ; an indifierentist, or latitudinarian. 

1648 Lib.of Conse. 30 When the Magistrate is a Nullifidian, 
Neutralist, and Adiaphorist. 1710 W. Hume Sacr. Succes- 
ston 169 There is one text, which. . if it confound not our 
adiaphorists, may make them indifferently modest. 

2. Eccl. Hist. A member of a sect so called; 
moderate Lutherans, who held some things, con- 
demned by Luther, to be indifferent or non-essential. 

«1564 Becon Articles of Chr. Relig. Wks. 1844, 401 In the 
freewill men, in the libertines, in the Adiaphorists. 1738 
Neat Hist. Puritans (1822) 1. 56 Those who complied [to 
the Interim of Charles V} were for the most part Lutherans, 
and carried the name of Adiaphorists. 1832 MacauLay 
Burleigh (1854) 223/1 Those German Protestants who were 
called Adiaphorists.. considered the Popish rites as matters 
indifferent. ; eae 

B. adj. Theologically indifferent. 

1882 Spectator 11 Feb. 195/1 Fused, as Catholicism and 
Protestantism once seemed likely to become fused, while 
England for a moment became Adiaphorist. 

Adiaphoristic (xdijxforrstik), a. [f. prec. 
+1¢.] Relating to adiaphorism or the adiaphora. 

1844 MacLaine tr. Moshetm’s Eccl. Hist. xviii. § 28 That 
violent scene of contention .. called the Adzaphoristic con- 
troversy. 3 ; : 

Adiaphorite (edijx forait).=ADIAPHORIST A 2. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Suff. 1847 Craic. 

|| Adiaphoron (zdi,zx'foron), a. and sé. arch. 
Pl, adiaphora. [Gr. dé:agop-or, adj. neut., indiffer- 
ent; f. d not+dcapopos differing; f. da apart + 
épey to bear.) A thing indifferent, upon which 
the Church has given no decision ; a non-essential. 
(Once very common as a theological term.) 

1553-87 Foxe A. & JM. (1596) 51/1 The celebration of 
Easterdaie remained adiaphoron, as a thing indifferent in 
the church. a1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. iv. 126 These we 
may safely reckon, I think, amongst our adiaphora in mo- 
rality, as being in themselves neither good nor evil. 1865 
Pusey Truth. & Off. Eng. Ch. 207 Images are to be reckoned 
among the adiaphora, which do not belong to the substance 
of religion. . S. ,), 

Adiaphorous (dix foras) a. [f. Gr. ddiapop-os 
indifferent + -ous.] 

1. Indifferent, immaterial, non-essential ; neutral. 

1635 F.Wuite Sabbath 27 Divine Lawes .. command or 
prohibite actions, which before the position of the outward 
Law, are adiaphorous. 1647 Jer. TAvLor Lid, Prophes. Ep. 
Ded. 7 Matters adiaphorous, as meats and drinks and holy 
dayes. /éd. v.93 We are taught to have no obligation in 
them but to be adiaphorous. 1657 TomLinson Kenxon's Disp. 
220 Wine therefore is adiaphorous and indifferent, good or 
evil, as its use is good or evil. 1748 HartLey Observ, on 
Maz, ii. § 1. 116 The Sensations [the tangible Qualities of 
Bodies] are for the most part, adiaphorous ones. 

+2. Chem. Neutral in chemical properties ; nei- 
ther alkaline nor acid. Oés. ; 

a 1691 Boyte (J.) Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained, 
by distilling the liquor that is afforded by wood and divers 
other bodies. : . 

8. Afed. Incapable of doing either harm or good. 

WensTER cites DUNGLISON. ? - 

+Adia'phory. 04s. [ad. Gr. ddvapopia: see 
quot.] Indifference, indiffcrentism. . 

1660 T. STANLEY Hist. Philos. (1701) 98/2 The Opinion 
which he taught was aéagopia, indifference. 1742 BAILEY, 
A diaphory, indifferency. wr — 

|| Adiapneustia (x:didpnizstia). A/ed. (Gr. 


ADIATHERMIC. 


ddianvevoria f. dé not + &a through + mvevor-, f. mvé- 
ev to breathe.] Defective or impcded perspiration. 

1706 Puiciirs, Adtapneustia, a breathing thro’ the Pores 
of the Body. 1742 Baitry, Adfafpueustia, a Diminution or 
Obstruction of Natural Perspiration. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adiathermic (2:diaps:umik), 2. Pysics. [f. Gr. 
énot + 6:a0€pu-os warmed through + -1¢.] (See quot.) 

1867 W. Miter Elem, Chem. 1.271 Melloni terms those 
bodies.. which do not so allow this transmission of heat.. 
athermanous or adiathermic. 

+ A‘dible, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. adtbzZis 
accessible, f. adi-re to go to: see -BLE.] Accessible. 

1568 C. Watson Polyd, 87 b, To keep themselves continu- 
ally in the sides of the mountains and in adible wayes. 

Adicity (di-siti), Chem. [f. -ap 1, after atom- 
ictty.] Combining capacity, according as an element 
or non-saturated compound is a monad, dyad, ete. 

1882 Opiine in Vature XXV. No. 642, 379 A considera- 
tion of the valency or adicity of the elements. 

Adieu (adi), 7774. also adv., sb., and ellipt. v4. 
Forms: 4-7 adew(e; 5-7 adue ; § adyeu, adieux; 
6adeu; 7 adiew,e; 4- adieu, [a. Fr. adzez, f. a. 
to + dieu God, i.e. ‘I commend you to God!” ori- 
ginally said to the party left, as ‘Farewell!’ was 
to the party setting forth.] A. 27. ‘ 

1. An expression of kind wishes at the parting of 
friends, sinking into a mere formula of civility at 
parting. Good-bye! farewell! arch. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 250 He saide: Adewe my swete may. 
1440 J. Smiriey Dethe of Fames 29 Adieux. To God I you 
beteche. 1s09 Hawes Past. 7’. xx. xix, Farewell, swete 
herte! farewell farewell, farewell! Adieu, adieu ! 1587 
Freminc Contn, Holinshed 111. 292/1 So with this grace 
good queene now heereadue. 1697 Drvven Virgil, Past, i. 
123 (1721) Adieu my Dear, she said, a long Adieu. 1850 
Tennyson /72 Aer, |vii. 16 And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 
* Adieu, adieu ‘ for evermore. 

2. fig. An expression of regret at the loss or de- 
parture of anything; or a mere exclamatory re- 
cognition of its disappearance; = Away!}, no longcr, 
no more, all is over with. 

c1400 Jest, Love 11. (1560) 292/1 Adewe and adewe blis. 
¢1430 Lypc. Bochas mi. vii. (1554) 79a, Touching defence, 
adue al hardinesse. 1586 G. Wuntney in Farr's S. P. (1845) 
I. 209 Adve, deceiptfull worlde, thy pleasures I detest. 1586 
James VI in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 222, 111.14 Then adeu with 
my dealing with thaime. 1652 AsuMoLe Theatr. Chem. 
Brit, xiii. 216 Adew my song and al my notes cler. 1777 
Hume &ss. & Treat. 1. 377 Adieu to all ideas of nobility, 
gentry, and family. 

B. adv. 
+l. 7ogoadieu: to go away, depart finally. Ods. 


1513 Doucias ues 1. vi. 174 Thus he repreuis, bot sche 
is went adew. 1575 Cuurcuyarp Chipfes (1817) 151 And 
set the world agoing once adue It is mutch like a streame 
that hath no stay. fj : 

2. To bid or say adicu (to): to take affectionate, 
regretful, or formal leave of. (Here it approaches 
the character of a noun.) 

1413 Lyne. Pylgr, Sowdle x: \xv. (1859) 59, I bad hym adyeu. 
1624 H. Smitu 6 Sev. 11 Bid conscience adiewe. 1771 Funins 
Lett. xlii. 221 Theking .. bids adieu to amicable negociation. 
1818 Scotr //rt, Afid/, (1873) 119 The old man arose and bid 
them adieu. : 

C. Hence sé. An affectionate or formal leave- 
taking ; a parting word; a farewell ; esp. ¢o make 
or fake adieu. 

¢1374 Craucer 7roy/. 1. 1084 And said, he wold in 
trouthe alwey hym holde, And his adew made. 1592 WARNER 
Albion's Eng. viu.xl. (1612) 196 Their eies . . now looke their 
last adew. 1601 SHaks. Ad/'s [Ved/ 1.1. 53 Too cold an adieu. 
1606 — Ant. § Cél.iv. v.14 Write to him, gentle adieu’s, and 
greetings. 1653 A. Witson Yames /, 251 The Queen spoke 
her own Adieuin French. 1702 Pore Safsho 111 Sure twas 
not much to bid one kind adieu. ¢ 1815 Miss AusTEN 
Northang. A6.(1833) 1. xv. 98 His adieus were not long. 1855 
Tennyson Daisy 85 What more? we took our last adieu. 

D. c/lipft. as v. To bid farewell to; to take 
leave for ever of. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 111a, Shepherd adiews his swym- 
ming flocke, The Hinde his whelmed haruest hope. 

+ Adi-ght, v. Os. Forms: Jf. 41 adiht-an; 2-3 
adiht-en ; 3-4 adi;t-e(n, adysht-e ; 4 adyte ; 4-5 
adyght(e; 6Gadight,addight. /’a.pf/e. 1-3 adiht, 
/aicr adi;t, ady3t, adyht, adyght, adight. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + diAf-an to compose, set in order: 
see Dicut. In 16the. the prefix was erroneously re- 
fashioned as ad-, after words from Fr. in a-:—L. ad-.] 

1. To prepare, dispose, order, appoint. 

c1z2z0 Leg. St. Kath. 1382 ee deore Drihtin. . haued 
adiht us to dei to drehe pis dead. a 1250 Owl & Night. 326 
And so ich mine song adizte. ¢1315 Pol. Songs II. 329 
(He] adihteth him a gay wenche. c1325 £. £. Addit, Poems 
A. 349 Deme dry3tyn, euer hym adyte. 

To ‘appoint’ with attire; to equip, attire, 
dress, deck. 

€1400 Gamelyn 634 Yonder ben tuo yonge men, wonder 

wel adight. c14s0 Loneticu Gras/ xxxvi. 125 Ryaliche sche 

was adyht. ¢1460 Lybeaus Disconns 227 in Ritson AYet. 

Rom, |]. 10 An hawberk bryght, That rychely was adyght. 

1§81 StupLey Seneca’s Trag.191 And mee addight In shape, 

that may be suitable vnto my playntiffe plight. 

t+tAdi ghting, v4/. sd. Ods.; also 6 addighting 

[f. prec. +-1nGl.] Preparing, preparation. 

1567 Maprer Greene Forest 49 Wolfbane.. which the 


huntesman vseth.. with the which after their addighting they 
destroy Wolues. 


lll 


+Adigre‘ssion. Oés. rare. [perh. by attraction 
of article a in phrases like ‘to make a digression.’] 
= Digrcssion. 

1482 Afonh: of Evesham (1869) 35 And nowe after this adi- 
gression go we ageyne to the narracion. 

Adill, obs. form of ApDLE, 

+A‘dimate, v. Ods.rare—'. [improp. f. L. adém- 
ere to take away (see ADEEM) + -ATES. 


1657 Tomtinson Aenou's Disp. 339 Woodbind . . adimates 
singultion, 

+Adi‘mpleate, v. Ols. rare—'. [iimprop. f. L. 
adimple-re to till up (f. ad- intensive + @2ple-re to 
fill) +-arE3.] To fill up. 

1657 Tomunson Kenon's Disp, 328 It adimpleats ulcers 
with flesh and cures them. : 

+Adimple‘tion. 0és. rare—'. [ad. L. adimple- 
“ion-em complcting, fulfilling, n. of action f. adzm- 
plé-re: sec prec.] Completion, fulfilment. 

1650 Repl. Sanderson 1o We owe time, which may suspend 
the adimpletion of a Promise, but not its obligation. 

+ Adi-n, v. Ods. rare. Forms: 3 adune, 5 adene. 
[f. A- pref. 1 intensive + Din v., OF. dynian, f.dyne 
sb. noise, D1nx.] To din; to deafen, stun with noise. 

a1250 Owl § Night. 337 Mid pine pipinge pu adunest Pas 
monnes earen bar pu wunest. 1426 AupDELAY 78, I was adenyd 
of that dynt, Hit stonede me, and mad me stont. 

| Ad infinitum (:d infinoitim), adv. pAr. [1.. 
ad to, infinitum infinity, prop. neut. of adj. 72/777fus 
endless.] Without limit, endlessly, for ever. 

1678 Bunyan /idgr. Apol. 17 sae you by your selves, 
lest you at last Should prove ad tafruitim. 1733 Swirt Ou 
Poetry Wks. 1755 1V.1. 194 A flea Hath smaller fleas that on 
him prey, And these have smaller still to bite °em, And so 
proceed ad infinitum. 1860 ADLER Provenc. Poet. iii. 48 
The character of their execution varied ad infinitum. 

Adinole (zdindul). Afi. A variety of ALBITE, 

1837 80 Dana Mineral, 351 Adinole is probably albitic; it 
is reddish, from Sala, Sweden. 

| Ad interim (zd intérim), adv. phrase, also 
used as adj. [L. ad to, for, tnderim adv. ‘meanwhile’ 
used subst.] adv. During the intervening time, 
meanwhile. adj. Temporary. 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 377 That ad interim the recom- 
mendations of the Lords Committee of 1851 would be acted 
upon, 1880 Sir E. Reep Yafan 1. 123 The story of the ad 
interim empress or regent..has already in the main been 
told. J/od. An ad rrterim injunction was granted. 

+Adinve‘ntion. Ods. [ad. L. adinvention-em, 
n. of action f. adinveni-re, f. ad to, in addition + 
inveni-rée to INVENT.] An invented addition. 

1413 Lypc, Pylgr. Sowle u. xliii. (1859) 49 They peruertyn 
hooly Scripture. cloutynge with vycyous adinuencyons the 
lawe of Crystes Gospel. ¢1630 Jackson Creed xii. cxxii. 


Wks, XII. 165 Additions or adinventions unto the ancient 
or primitive canon of Catholic faith. 


+ A‘dipal, a. Os.—° [ad. L. adrpdl-is greasy, f. 
adtp-em tat.) ‘Fat or gross.’ Blount 1656. 
+A-dipate, v. Ods—° [f. L. adipai-us fatty, 
greasy, f.adrp-em fat.] ‘To feed fat.” Cockeram 1626. 
Adipescent (xdipe'sént), a. [f. L. adip-em fat 
+-ESCENT in imitation of ppl. adjs. f. inceptive vbs. 
as adolescent, obsolescent.| Becoming fatty. 


1847 D. Craicie Elem, Anat. vi. i. § 2 (1848) 1032 The 
adipescent transformation of the organ. 


Adipic (adi-pik), a. Chem. [f. L.adip-em fat+-1c.] 
In Adipic acid, Cy Hy O,, a dibasic, diatomic acid, 
obtained by the oxidation of fats with nitric acid. 

1877 Fownes Man. Chem. 11. 349. 

Adipocerate (cdipp'sére't), v. rare—. [ff 
ADIPOCERE + -ATES in imitation of w/cerate.] ‘To 
convert into adipocere.” Craig 1847. 

Adipoceration (adipp:séré'fan). vare—°. [n. 
of action f. prec.] ‘The process of changing into 
adipocere.’ Craig 1847. 

Adipocere (z‘dipo;sie:1). Also adipocire. fa. 
Fr. adipocire (1787) ; f. Liadip-em fat + Fr. ctve, L. 
céva wax.) A greyish white fatty or saponaceous 

substance, chiefly J/argarale of Ammonia, spou- 

taneously generated in dead bodies buried in moist 
places or submerged in water ; supposed to be pro- 

“duced by the reaction of ammonia upon the marga- 

rine and oleinc of the animal fat and muscular fibre. 

1803 Nicuotson Fraul, Nat. Philos, 135 This fluid [alcohol] 
when boiling, dissolves about its own weight of adipocire. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & I’hys. 1. 56/1 Adipocere..is a soap 

composed of margaric acid and ammonia. 1877 Roperts 

Handbk. Med, (ed. 3) 1. 63 The conversion of muscle into 

adipocere after death is a form of fatty degeneration. 

Adipoceriform (:dipojsi*riffim) a. Having 
the form or appearance of adipocere. 

1878 Syd. Soc. Lex. Adipoceriform tumours. 
Adipocerous (dipy’séras), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of adipocere. 

¢1850 A. S. Tavtor Med. Purisf. (1873) I. vii. 129 The adi- 
pocerous state of the body could not have been brought 
about in less than six weeks. 1852 Ross tr. //umboldt's 
Trav. 11. xvi. 54 Sebaceous and adipocerous matter, capable 
of being used in the fabrication of soap. 

Adipose (zx:dipdus), a. and sb. [ad. mod. L. 
adipos-us fatty; {. adeps, adip-em fat.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to adeps, or animal 
fat; fatty. Adipose dissue: the vesicular structure 
| in the animal body, which contains the fat. 


ADJACENT. 


1743 tr. //eister’s Surg. 324 Encysted Tumours in the adi- 
pose Parts of the Neck. 1794 Parry Nat. Theol. xi, The cel. 
lular or adipose membrane which lies immediately under the 
skin. ¢ 1854 CarrentER Adan. Phys... ill. ee) 165 Adipose 
tissue is composed of isolated cells.. which have the power 
of appropriating fatty inatter from the blood. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 18 Kat, or adipose tissue, consists of round or oval vesix 
cles containing an oily niatter. , 

B. sb. [sc. substance.} The animal fat ; the oil 
or fat which fills the vesicles of the adipose tissue; 
which in life is semifluid, but at death becomes 
solid, and is known as suct or tallow, 

1865 A. L.. Apams in fated’. Observ. No. 42, 435 Vhe ex- 
ternal adipose on the loins. ‘ 
Adiposeness (zx:dipdusnis). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

‘The state of being fat ; fatness. 

1868 Hetrs Aealdmah viii, (1876) 227 What are the compo- 
nent parts of adiposeness ? ; ; 

Adiposity (adipesiti). [f. nod. L. ad¢fos-us 
fat+-11y.]  Fatness ; or tendency to fatness. 

1859 Lewes J’hys. Com. Life I. ii. 149 Vinegar helps to 
keep down an alarming adiposity. 1876 Harry Jat. Aled. 
320 Too free a use of sugar leads to adiposity. 

Adipous (a‘dipas), a. [ad. Ir. adipex -euse 
(16th c.).] Abounding in or characterized by fat ; 
fat; fatty. (Less technical than Avirose.) 

1667 O1.pensurG in Ail. Trans. 11. 553 Many Vessels, 
which may be call’d Adipous or Fatty. 1721 Baitey, ids. 
pons, Full of fat, greasy. [Also in Asu 1775, WEuSTER, etc.] 

|Adipson, MJed. [Gr., neut. of adupos not thirsty, 
f. d priv. + diva thirst.] A drink that allays thirst. 

1651 N. Biccs New Disp. § 229, 166 A drink in the infancy 
of a feaver should be an adipson. 

Adipsous (adi-psas), a. Aled. 
-ous.] Allaying thirst. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. | 

Adipsy (edipsi). A/ed. [f. as prec. + -¥3.] Ab- 
scence of thirst. 

WensTer cites DUNGLISON. 

Adistance (adi-stins), adv. prop. pv. [A prep.' 

+ Distance.) In or to a distance ; afar. 

1809 J. Bartow Columbiad v. 275 A side-seen storm, a- 
distance driven. ; 

Adit (adit). Also 7adyt, 7-8 audit, addit. 
(ad. L. adit-ws approach, access; f. ad to + 72s 
going, f. 7-re to go.] 

1. An approach; sfec. a horizontal opening by 
which a mine is entered, or drained. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 11 b, They cal it the bringing of an 
Addit or Audit when they begin to trench without, and 
carrie the same thorow the ground to the Tynworke, some- 
what deeper then the water doth lie, thereby to giue it 
passage away. 1662 Fu.rer WWorthics wv. 3 By Adyts, 
making their entrance..into the Mountain, at the lowest 
levell thereof. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 251 It being impossible 
tomake any Addits or Soughs to drain them. 1841 TRIMMER 
Pract. Geol. & Alin. 237 Many of the beds of coal are worked 
by means of adits driven into the sides of the hills. 

2. The action of approaching or coming to ; ac- 
cess, entrance, approach. 

1847 Tennyson /riuccss v1. 283 Yourself and yours shall 
lave free adit. 1859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser. u. I. ix. 
186 Some means of adit to the imperial Executive. 

+Adi'tion. Ods.-° [ad. L. adizién-cm n. of 
action f. adire, f. ad to+ire to go.] ‘A going or 
coming nigh to.’ Bailey 1731, whence in J. etc. 

tAdja‘cence. Obs. rare. [f. late L. adjacentia 
(see ADJACENCY) as if through Fr.; sec -nck.] The 
state or condition of lying near. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 30 Their adiacence to forreine 
orvnlike bodies. 1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 270 The 
Latines’ vicinity and neer adjacence to Rome. 1870 Smitu 
Syn. & Antonyms, Contact .. Ant, Proximity, Adjacence. 

Adjacency (Adzé''sénsi). [ad. late L. adjacen/ia, 
u. of state f. adjacent-em: see ADJACENT. In med. 
L. the pl. adjacendiae was in common use for ‘/oca 
zicina’ dependencies]. 

1. The quality or state of being adjacent, or of 
lying near ; contiguity. 

1805 13. Mostacu tr. Bacon's De Sap. Veter, (1860) 217 
Regard is justly had to contiguity, or adjacency, in private 
lands and possessions, 1858 De Quincry A utobiog. Sk. Wks. 
Il. 37 All great cities that ever were founded have sought 
out, as their first and elementary condition, the adjacency 
of some great cleansing river. 

2. ‘That which lies near. f/. Adjacent or con- 
tiguous placcs, environs, precincts, vicinity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. 64 At that point the needle 
conforms unto the true Meridian, and is not distract by the 
vicinity of Adjacencyes. 1726 De For //ist. Devil (1822) 61 
IIe pitches his grand army, or chief encampment, in our ad- 
jacencies, or frontiers, 1809 Pinkney /rav. France 29, I re- 
turned to Calais, and was accompanied to the immediate 
adjpeency by one of the parties. 1866 CariyLe £. Jroing 
272 The Palais Royal and adjacencies. 

Adjacent (id3é'sént), a.andsé. [ad.L.adjaceni- 
em pr. pple. of adjacé-re to lie near: f. ad to+ 

jacé-re to lie. Cf. Fr. adjacent, 16th e. in Littre.] 

A. adj. 

1. Lying near or close (fo); adjoining ; contig- 
uous, bordering. (Not necessarily fouching, though 
this is by no means precluded.) -fdjacent angles, the 
angles which onc straight line inakes with another 
upon which it stands. Also fig. in Logic of near- 
ness in resemblance. ; 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas v. xiii. 11554! 132 a, There wer two 


[f. as pree. + 


ADJACENTLY. 


cuntries therto adiacent. 1509 BarcLay Sif of Fooles (1§70) 
104 [He] warred on other realmes adiacent. 1606 SHAKS. 
Ant. & Cl. u. ii, 218 A strange inuisible perfume hits the 
sense Of the adiacent Wharfes. 1663 GERBIER Counsel 6 
The Houses adjacent, and those which are opposite. 1745 
De For Eng. Tradesm. XI. xxxiv. 72 Those parts of Essex, 
Surrey, and Kent, which lie adjacent to London. 1789-96 
J. Morse Amer. Geog. I. 302 The adjacent inhabitants had 
assembled in arms, 1827 Hutton Course of Alath. 1. 317 
The sum of the two adjacent angles pac and DAB is equal 
to two right angles. 1846 Mitt Logic i. xxi. § 4 (1868) 
II. 108 With a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent 
cases. 1860 TyNDALL Glaciers 1. § 2. 20 Furnishing ourselves 
with provisions at the adjacent inn. . 

+B. sé. That which is adjacent, or lies next to 
anything; an adjoining part; a neighbour. Ods. 

16x0 HEALEY St. Aug., City of God 721 ‘The LXX rather 
expressed the adjacents, then the place it selfe. 1635 SHEL- 
FoRD Désc. 220 (T.) He hath no adjacent, no equal, no corrival. 
1725 Dr For Voy. round World (1840) 224 The whole place 
and its adjacents. 

Adjacently (4dzé'séntli), adv. rare—°. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] So as to lie near to, contiguously. Craig. 

+ Adject, //. a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. adzect-us 
pa. pple. of adjic-éve to lay to; f. ad to+jac-ére to 
cause to lie, lay, throw.] 

A. ffi. a. (adje-ct.) Annexed, joined ; adjective. 

1432-50 TrevisA Higdex Rolls Ser. 1. 195 By whiche 
chaunce that londe and see adiecte to hit toke hit name. 
1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 41 How is a Participle de- 
clined? With Number, Case, and Gender, asa Noun Adject. 

B. sé. (a‘dject.) Anaddition, additament; added 
qualification. 

1672 T. Jacoms Ox Rom, viii. (1868) 216 He is God.. nota 
made god, a contradiction in the adject. 1677 GALE Crt. of 
Gentiles V1.1v.154 Doth it not implie a contradiction in the 
Adject, that man should makea right use of his natural 
abilities or prepare himself for the reception of supernatural 
grace? 

Adje'ct (adgekt), v. (ad. L. adjectd-re to put 
to, add, freq. of adjéc-ére, see prec.; thus having the 
appearance of being f. ADsEcr a.] To annex, add, 
or join. 

1432-50 Trevisa /igden Rolls Ser. I. 89 The foreseide 
Arsaces adiecte to his empyre the realme of Hircanes. 1538 
LELAND /ti7. 111. 108 Sum Bisshop of Winchester renewed 
the old Fundation adjecting more Lande. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies xxiv. (1840) 1. 93 They made the child’s name by 
adjecting the syllable son to the appellation of the father. 
1733 Linpsay Jiferest of Scot? 107 They adjected this Condi- 
tion. 1832 J. Austin Lect. Yurisf. lvi. (1879) 11.925 The law 
adjects to the title an element which is properly accidental. 


+ Adjectament. 0O¢s. rare". [ad. med. L. 
adjectament-um that which is added ; f. adecta-re ; 
see prec. and -MENT.] Anything thrown in by way 
of addition ; an addition. 

1630 Naunton Frag. Reg. (1870) 44 Sir Christopher 
Hatton . . besides the graces of his person and dancing, had 
also the adjectaments of a strong and subtill capacity. 

Adjected (Adgektéd), Af. a. [f. Apsect v. + 
-ED.] Added on, annexed, appended (/o). 

1538 LeLanp /tiz. I11. 26 (R.) Removid from Cairmerdin- 
shire, and adjected to Pembrokeshire. 1609 SKENE X ej. Alag. 
55 Gif the donator fulfills not the condition adjected to the 
donation. 1727 Woprow Corr. (1843) III. 307 A debate about 
the adjected words as to his Deity. 1832 J. Austin Lect. 
SJurisp. \vii. (1879) 11. 935 Many remarks touching solemni- 
ties adjected to alienations apply azztatis mutandis to 
solemnities adjected to other titles. 

Adjectician (xdzekti fan), a. Kom. Law. [f. L. 
adjectict-us = ADJECTITIOUS + -AN.] (See quot.) 

1880 Mu1RHEAD Gaius 448 Adjectician actions, Theso-called 
actiones adjecticiz gualitatis, praetorian actions against 
a paterfamilias in respect of debt contracted by a ji/ixs- 
SJamilias or a stave. 

+Adjecting, 74/. 5d. Obs. 
Adding. 

1639 Drumm. or Hawtn. Wks. 1711, 230 If it be asked 
whether adjecting or omitting be more to be tolerated? I 
answer, Adjecting. 

Adjection (Adze‘kfon). Also 4 adieccioun. 
[ad. L. adjectidn-em addition, n. of action, f. ad- 
jicére ; sce Apsxct Ppl. a.) 

lL. The action of adding, adding on, annexing or 
appending ; addition. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Socthius (1868)176 Pe propre nature of it 
ne makep it nau3t. but be adieccioun of be condicioun makip 
it. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. ww. viii. 5 Without 
adjection Of your assistance. 1664 H. More JAlyst. /niy. 


[f. prec. +-1nG1.] 


309 The adjection of this last part of the Interpretation is of | 


special consequence. 1832 J. Austin Lect. Yurisp. xxx. 
(1879) Il. 567 Much of the positive law is custom turned into 
law by the adjection of the legal sanction. 

+2. The result of adding on; that which is added ; 
an addition. Ods. 

1556 Poxet True Obed. 19 (R.) This word [church] signi- 
fieth not euery congregaucion (but with an adiection, as I 
hate the malignant church). 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. 
Ep. 257 The fabulous adjections of succeeding ages, unto 
the veritable acts of this Martyr. 1691 Ray Acc. of Errors 
163 Words formed from Verbs .. by a syllabical Adjection. 
1704 Eart Cromarty in Loud. Gaz. mmmmxxxvii/4, | may 
justly fear what I can say, will prove a Diminutive Adjection. 

Adjectitious (adzekti‘fos), a. [f. L. adjecti- 
ct-us, f. adjectus (sce ADIECT @.) + -OUS, Sce-IT10US. ] 
Of the nature of adjection or addition 5 additional. 

1652 Urquuart Yewe/ Wks. 1834, 200 Adjectitious sylla- 
bicals annexihle to nouns and verbs. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Journ, Ferus. (1732) 135 The adjectitious Buildings are of 
no mean Architecture. 
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Adjectival (xdzektai-val), a. [f L. adjectiv-us: 
see ADJECTIVE + -AL!. (A modern formation to pro- 
vide a more distinctly adjective or adjectival form 
to the word ApgrcTIVE, this having become com- 
monly a sb.)] Of or belonging to the adjective. 

1797 W. Taytor in AZonth. Rev. XXIV. 558 All the regu- 
lar inflexions which bestow on it [a noun} a privative, an 
adjectival, or a verbal form. 1858 Marsu £xg. Lang. vi. 
135 Our adjectival ending in -d2e. 

Adjective (x‘dzektiv), a. [a. Fr. adjectif, -ive, ad. 
L. adjectiv-us, f. adject-us, see ADJECT a. and -1VE.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an addition or adjunct. 

1. Gram. Naming or forming an adjunct to a 
noun substantive; added to or dependent ona sub- 
stantive as an attribute. Vou adjective: a word 


standing for the name of an attribute, which being | 


added to the name of a thing describes the thing 
more fully or definitely, as a d/ack coat, a body 
politic; now usually called an adzectzve only, see B. 

1414 Dx. or Exeter to Henry JV in Hall’s Chron. (1809) 
55 Scotland is like a noun adiective that cannot stand with- 
out a substantive. 1561 T. N[orton} Cadluiz’s Inst. 1, xiii. 
(1634) 46 All other names of God [except Jehovah] are but 
adjective names of addition. 1612 BrinsLey Posing of Parts 
(1669) 3 QC. How many sorts of Nouns have you? 4. Two: 
a Noun Substantive, and a Noun Adjective.. A noun ad- 
jective is that cannot stand by itself, without the help of 
another word to be joyned with it to make it plain. 1875 
Wuitney Life of Laug. vi. 103 The variation of an adjective 
word for gender and number and case. 

2. Hence, gev. Not standing by itself, dependent. 
Used sfec. of colours that are not permanent with- 
out a basis. 

1622 Heyiin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 113 The People, the most 
Adjective of any that we have met with hitherto; able at 
no time to stand by themselves. a@ 1628 F. GreviLte Life 
of Sidney (1652) 120 Our Modern Conquerors would craftily 
entice the Noun-adjective-natured Princes and subjects of 
this time to submit their necks, 1813 E. BAncrort Perm. 
Colours 1. 1. 1. 341 Adjective colours owe their durability, 
as well as their lustre, to the interposition of some earthy 
or metallic base. 1856 Grote Greece XI. 1. Ixxxv. 257 The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective beings. 

3. Of Law: Relating to procedure, the sub- 
sidiary part of law; opposed to széstazztive, relat- 


ing to the essential justice of law. 

1808 BENTHAM Scotch. Ref. 5 The system of procedure, or 
adjective branch of the law. 1870 Daily News 12 May, 
Law may be divided into Law and Procedure; Law Sub- 
stantive and Law Adjective. 

B. sé. [The ad. used adsol.] 

1. A ‘Noun Adjective’ (see Ai.); one of the 
Parts of Speech. 

1509 Hawes /ast. Pl. v. x. A nowne substantyve Might 
stand wythout helpe of an adjectyve. 1597 Br. Hati Sa- 
tires vi. i. In epithets to join two words in one. Forsooth, 
for adjectives can’t stand alone. 1690 Locke Hum, Underst. 
ul. vill. (1695) 267 Our simple Ideas have all abstract, as 
well as concrete Names: The one whereof is a Substantive, 
the other an Adjective; as Whiteness, White; Sweetness, 
Sweet. 1865 Marsu £xg. Lang. xiv. § 11 The only striking 
peculiarity of the English adjective..is its invariability, 
or want of distinct forms for different cases, genders and 
numbers, 

2. Hence, gex. That which cannot stand alone; 
a dependent ; an accessory. 

1639 Futter Holy War vy. xviil. (1840) 274 Subjects should 
be adjectives, not able to stand without their prince. 1658 
Ossorn King Fanres (1673) 516 Those Northern Adjectives, 
not able to subsist without England. 1801 Fuseii Lect. on 
Art ii. (1848) 394 In Parmigiano’s figures action is the adjec- 
tive of the posture. : 

3. Comb. or Attrib., as adjective clause, phrase 
(z.e. one equivalent in function to an adj.), zo/zon, ete. 

1860 App. Tuompson Laws of Thought § 26, 39 Every verb 
may be resolved into an adjective-notion ; ‘he loved’ is ex- 
plained by ‘he was loving,’ ‘he hopes’ by ‘he is hoping.’ 
1881 Witney Wirt, i Lang. 23 What is the relation of 
genitive-position in a given tongue to adjective-position ? 

Adjective (c‘dzektiv), v. [f. the adj.] To make 
adjectival ; to form or change into an adjective. 

1659 Justruct, Oratory 27 The adjectiving of the Substan- 
tive, by adding -s. 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1840) 650 Some 
languages have adjectived more; and some languages have 
adjectived fewer of these moods and Tenses. 

Adjectived (xdzektivd), //. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Made adjective; used as or turned into an 
adjective. 

_ 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) 634 The sign, when thus ad- 
jectived, is not to be used by itself or to stand alone. 

Adjectively (cdzektivli), a/v. [f. ADsEcTIVE 
a.+1LY2.] In an adjectival manner; after the 
manner of an adjective. 

1548 W. Tnomas /ta/. Dict. (1567) Secondo, -a, adiectively, 
sometimes do signifie the seconde in nomber. 1607 ‘TorsELL 
Four-footed Beasts (1673)9 The Latins use them adjectively 
to signifie any angry, stubborn, froward, or ravening man. 
1816 J. Gitcnrist Philos. Etym, 145 When de and she are 
used adjectively, as a he-goat, a she-goat. 1870 Bowrn 
Logic v. 145 Sometimes the Exclusive particles ody, ove, 
sole, etc., are annexed adjectively to the Predicate. 

Adjectiving (x dzektivin), vd/.5d. [f,ADjEcTIVE 
v.+-InGl.] The making or rendering adjectival. 

1659 [See ApjEctive v.] 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1840) 639 
Such words.. would have been much better and more pro- 
perly obtained by adjectiving our own words. 

Adjoin (adzoi-n), v. Forms: 4 aioyne, ajoine; 

| 5-6 adione, adjone; 5-7 adioyne, adjoyne ; 


ADJOINER. 


7- adjoin. [a. OF r.ajoin-, ajoign-, stem of ajoindre, 
mod, adjoindre:—L. adjung-tre to join to; f.ad 
to + jung-ére to join.] 

+1. trans. Lit. To join on; to join or unite (a per 
son or thing zo or ws~o another). Ods. 

¢ 1325 [See Apjoint, fa. pple.) ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1753 
The posterne of that perles erber Pat was to meliors chaum- 
ber choisli a-ioyned. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 1. 1135 Iason full 
iustly aioynet to my-seluon,.. Draw furthe in the derke. 
1530 PALsGR. 417/2 If they be ones asondre, we shall have 
moche ado to adjoyne them, 1548 UDALL, etc, Erasm. 
Paraphr. Matt. i. 20 Adjoyne her unto the. 1602 SHAKs. 
Han, i. iil. 20 A massie wheele.. To whose huge spoakes, 
ten thousand lesser things Are mortiz’d and adioyn’d, 1659 
Hammonp Ox Ps. cxviil. 27, 594 To them were adjoyned 
branches of trees. ; 

2. fig. To join on as an adjunct or supplement ; to 
add, annex, attach, or append; to subjoin. Const. 
to, unto. arch. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 292 A god. . Pat ajoinet was Tobeter 
to his iuste nome, a@1sog in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 23 1. 55 
Police and wisdom is to be adjoyned to the Popes Holy- 
nesse in this behalve. 1594 J. Kinc Youch (1864) 187 The 
epithet is very fitly adjoined to vanity. 1616 Haywarp Saxct. 
Troubled Soule 1. § 11 (1620) 292 Thou wouldest adioyne 
our sins vnto thee. 149 SeLpen Laws of Exg. I. xiv. 
(1739) 26 And so unto the Lay-power was the Ecclesiastical 
adjoined in this Work. 1724 Watts Logic 1. iv. §7 (1822) 75 
I might adjoin another sort of equivocal words. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Nov. 5/2 A secretary, with a handsome salary, is 
adjoined to the commissioners. ae 

+3. refi. To adjoin oneself to: To join. Ods. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy 11. (1822) 204 Cam ane huge multi- 
tude of Volschis and Equis, and adjonit thaim to the tentis 
of Sabinis, 1640 FuLLeR Abel Rediz., Bucer (1867) 1. 179 
He adjoined himself to the order of the Dominicans. 1656 
Jeanes Fulnesse of Christ 45 Such Proselytes as adjoyned 
themselves thereunto. ir 

+ 4. ¢xtr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To join ; 
to come into union or contact. Const. Zo. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1. 350 To this souerayne Citie pat yet 
was olofte Iason aioynid. /é/d.xxxu1. 12782 This Egeaajoinet 
to hir iust spouse. 1484 Caxton Curial 4 Hys tormentis 
adione to our lyf in such wyse that, etc. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 73 Maugre al the shepheards adjoining. 
he mounted her behind him. 1671 J. Wesster Aletadllogr. 
iv. 61 His censure upon it, and his own opinion adjoyned, 

+5. intr. To be or lie close, or in contact; to 
be contiguous. Const. fo, on, with. Obs. 

1479 R. Rokewoop in Bury Wills (1850) 53 A mees called 
Pachette, and an other mees called Coles, adioynand to- 
gedyr in Euston. 1578 T.N., tr. Cong. WV. India Pref. 3 
Part of India, which adjoyneth with Brazil. 1652 C. Sta- 
pyLton Herodiax 61 The Roman Empire to defend and 
hold Against the Barb’rous people that adjoyne. 1725 Pore 
Odyssey Vi. 317 Close to the bay great Neptune’s fane ad- 
joins. 1794 S. Wittiams Hest. Verimont 242 The towns in 
Vermont which adjoined to Connecticut river. : 

6. trans. (by omission of #0) To be contiguous 
to or in contact with. 

1745 [See under Apjointnc 1b.] 1817 JAs. Mit Brit. India 
IL. v.iv. 430 The Mahrattas would in that case immediately 
adjoin Carnatic. 1870 WiLtson Churches of Lindisf. 76 The 
head of the tomb adjoins the west wall. 

{| Used also for Engoin. [See A- Aref. to.] 

¢1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2197 I Aioyne thee this iorney with 
ioy for to take. 1590 A. NORDAY in Hard. Alisc. (Malh.) II. 
180, Iam adioyned such a penaunce, 

+ Adjoi‘nant, A//. a. and sd. Ods.; also ad- 
ioynaunt, adioynant. [a. OFr. ajotnant, MFr. 
adjoinant (mod. Fr. adjoignant), pr. pple. of ad- 
joindre. See ADJOIN.] 

A. ppl. adj. Adjoining ; lying next ; contiguous. 

1494 FABYAN V. cxvill. 94 Assautis vpon y* Saxons nexte to 
hym adioynaunt. 1557 T. PHaer Zenecdvu.S iij, Along dame 
Circes coast adioynant next their course they cut. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 116a, To the town there is adjoynant in 
site, .. an ancient Castle. 

B. sé. One living close by; a near neighbour. 

1548 Hari Chrov. (1809) 186 To greve and hurte his Neigh- 
bors and Adjoynauntes of the realme of Englande. 

+ Adjoi-nate, ///. a. Obs. rare—. [f. ADJOIN v. 
after ppl. adjs. in -aTE from L.] Joined, allied. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. cxlvii. His brother Edward and he 
associate To Ierusalem their voiage then auowed, Two 
semely princes together adioynate [z. 7. adunate}. b 

+ Adjoinder. 00s. rare. [a. Fr. adjoindre 
vb. inf. (see ADJoIN) used subst. Cf. reotnder.] 
Something joined to; an addition or appendix. 

1604 Parsons Three Conversions Contents, The third 
Tome... hath for his adioinder in the end A review of Ten 
publike Disputations. 

Adjoined (adzoind), A//.a. [f. ADIOIN 2. + -ED.] 

+1. Zt. Joined, united. Const. 0, unto. Obs. 

1509 Fisner H&s. 300 The Soule of this noble prynces, 
whiche had the Body adioyned vnto it..as Syster and 
Brother. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 12 There was 
added 11 daies called #factx, as adioyned daies. 1695 
ALINGHAM Geom. Efpit. 11 The Angle A B) contained 
under the adjoined lines BA, BD, 

2. fiz. Joined as an adjunct, added, annexed, at- 
tached ; appended or subjoined. Const. fo. arch. 

1528 More /eresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 148/1 Ther must be 
none errour adioyned therto. 1684 Baxter Cath. Comm. 
37 Davids Lies are recorded without adjoyned reproof. 

+ Adjoinedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
Unitedly; by way of union or conjunction. 

172x Stryre Eccé, Afem.1. xxiv. (R.) They have adjoinedly, 
naturally, corporally, and really, the true body and blood 
of Christ. ‘ 

+Adjoiner. Oés. rare—'. [f. ADIOIN v. + -ER}.] 


ADJOINING. 


He who, or that which, adjoins or lies next; a 


neighbour. 

1627-8 Fettuam Aesolves (1647) 298 The giddy ayrinesse 
of the French, I shall rather tmpute to their dyet of wine, 
and wilde foule, than to the difference of their clyme, it 
being so near an adjoyner to ours. 

Adjoining (4dzoinin), ff/. a. [f. ADsoin + 
vING 2. 

1. Lying next, contiguous, adjacent ; neighbouring. 

1494 FABYAN V1. cc. 208 Other countrees adioyn nes dyd 
the same. 1794 SuLLivan View of Nat. 1. 291 The seas, 
forests, and adjoining mountains, 1849 Macauray /7is¢. 
Eng. 11. 506 To step aside into some adjoining room. 

b. with const. of the vb. See ADJOIN 5, 6. 

1523 FitzHersert //asé. (1534) I. ¢ Adioynynge to the ende 
of the same, make an other lyttell folde. @ 1593 MAxLowr 

| Dido, i, 374 The land.. Adjoining on Agenor’s stately town. 
1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cl. 1.x. 5 Our Foote Vpon the hilles 
adioining to the Citty, Shall stay with vs. 1667 E. CuamBrrR- 
LAYNE SZ. Gt. Brit.1.1. iii. (1743)6 Eton, a village adjoining 
to Windsor. 1745 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 29 Who had Lands 
adjoining the Road, 1864 D. Mitcnect Wet Days 62 Ad- 
joining this is a tower. 

2. fe. Pertaining, belonging ; connected. 

> 1494 FasyAN 1. iv. 11 With also the Commodities therunto 
adioynynge. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 28 The words 
and sentences either adjoyning, or intermingled with those 
speeches. 1869 Buckre Crvrlss. 111. v. 417 Considerations, 
which are to be taken partly from the adjoining sciences. 

+ Adjoint, fa. fre. and sb.1 Ods.; also 4 an- 
ioynt. [a. OFr. ajoint:—L. adjunct-um ADIUNCT.] 

A. pte. Adjoined, united. 

e1325 E. £. Adit. Poems A. 894 And to the gentyl lombe 
hit arn anioynt [e@. amoynt]. ; 

B. sd. [The pple. used subst.) A helper, aider ; 
an adjunct, addition. 

1597 DANIEL Civ. Wares iv. Ixix, Here with these grave 
Adjoynts (Then learned Maisters) they were taught to see 
Themselves. 1639 H. Ainswortu Ox Pentat., Lev, xiit. 1, 
66 Sapachath is an adjoynt to the swelling, and an adjoynt 
to the Bright-spot. ¢1700 Gentlem, /ustr. (1732) 108 You 
are, Madam, I perceive, said he, a publick Minister, and 
this Lady is your Adjoint. 

| Adjoint (adzoai, xdzoint), 54.2 (mod. Fr. 
adjoint, pa. pple. of adjoindre to ADJoIN, used as 
an appellative. Mod. Fr. form of prec.] Official 
title of a French civil officer who assists the maire ; 
also, an assistant professor in a French college. 

1835 Blackw, Wag. XX XVIII. 19 The lower professors or 
adyotnts cannot, in one instance out of twenty, rise above 
their actual position. 1864 Sava in Datly Ted, 16 Aug., Halt- 
ing to exchange offictal commonplaces with. . the adjoint of 
the mayor. 1865 Pad/ Mall G.6 Nov. 10, Arab adjoints are to 
be associated with European mayors in towns and villages. 


Adjourn (4dziun), v. Forms: 4 aiorne, 4-6 
aiourne, 5-6ajourn(e, 6 adiorn(e, 6- adjourn. 
[a. OF r. ajorne-r, ajurne-r, ajourne-r:—late L. 
adiurnd-re, adjurna-re, adjorna-re ‘diem dicere 
alicui,’ Ducange, f. ad to+late L. jurnus, jornus 
(cf. It. gtorno, Pr. jorn, Fr. jour) a day :—cl. L. 
diurn-us daily, lasting for a day: see JOURNAL. 
The occasional MFr. ad- for a-, rejected in mod. 
Fr., has been retained in Eng. since 6.]} 

+1. trans. To appoint (one) a day for his ap- 
pearance; to cite or summon for a particular 
day; to remand (one) for justice to another day 


or occasion, Ods. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 309 He aiorned bam to relie in be 
North at Carlele. 1360 Cuaucer A. &.C. 158 Ladi, vn to bat 
court pou me aiourne pat cleped is pi bench. 1530 Patscr. 

} 419/2, | adjourne, I monisshe or warne one to apere afore a 
judge at a daye certayne: Yesemons. 1 am adjourned by 
the bysshops offycers. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xiu. xxii. 1128 
The Recor .. adjourned [sussit] the defendant to make 
appearancein thecuurt upontheIdesof March. 1660 HoweELt, 
To Adjourn, or Cite to Apeer, citare, appellare. 

2. To defer or put off (a time, action, or state), 
prop. to another day; also indefinitely ; to post- 
pone, defer, put off. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, For they them caste the 
time not aiourne, For daye and nighte with her they soiourne. 
1589 Myrroure for Mag., Suffolk xxii. 4 Fro place to place 
to adiourne it divers times. 1589 WARNER Albion's Eng. Vi. 
Xxxi. (1612) 152 My Deitie adiornde therefore, in humaine 

: forme I wowe. 1600 CHAPMAN /éiad xvi. 74 No more let 
them ajourn Our sweet home-turning. 172§ Pore Odyssey 
xu. 33 This day adjourn your cares. 1847 BusHNELL Chr. 

; Nurt. iv. (1861) 102 Every law of physiology must be ad- 
journed, 1861 Emerson Cond. Life ii. 50, I adjourn what I 
have to say on this topic. 

3. To adjourn (a meeting): To put off or defer 
its further proceedings to another day; to discon- 
tinue or dissolve it, in order to reconstitute it at 


another time or place. 

“1494 Fasyan an. 1433 (R.) Parlyament .. was aiourned 
onto Seynt Edwardes day. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V///, 1. iv. 
232’Tis a needfull fitnesse That we adiourne this Court till 
further day. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) 11. vi. 6 The 
Consul. . immediately adjourned the Senate into the Capitol. 
1880 W, MacCormac Axtis. Surgery 71 The meeting .. was 
adjourned for a fortnight. 

+4. reff. (asin 5). Obs. 

a 1626 Bacon Adv. to Villiers (R.) By |the king] alone are 
they prorogued and dissolved ; but each house may adjourn 
itself. 1641 in Rushworth’s //ist. Codd. 1. (1692) 1. 496 The 
Lords and Commons may Adjourn themselves to any place. 
1 7o Marvett Corr. 134 Wks. 1875 II. 300 The House 
+. then adjournd themselves till Thursday. ’ 

5. zntr. (from reff.) Of persons met for business: 


Vou. I. 
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To suspend proceedings and disperse for a time 
agreed upon, or sxe die, that is, without speci- 
fying any day for reassembling. Also, to sepa- 
rate in order to meet at another f/ace , hence fam. 
to remove the place of meeting, without the inter- 
vention of any time save that occupied by the 
change of place. 

1641 in Rushworth’s //est. Coft. wn. (1692) I. 496 Touching 
the Houses Adjourning toany other place at their pleasure. 
1718 Pore /itad xix. 289 The speedy council at his word ad- 
journ’d. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. 11. xlviii. 25 From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome. ¢ 1815 
Miss Austen, Aorthang. Ab. (1833) |. xv. 94 They thence 
adjourned to eat ice at a pastry-cook’s. 

+ Adjou'rnal, (és. [f. prec. + -aL2.] Adjourn- 
ment, respite, or postponement (of a sentence). 

1609 SkENeE Keg. Afay. 171 Ane act is miade in court, quhere- 
by he and his cautioner are oblished to assith and satisfie 
the partie within the space foresaid, quhilk is called ane act 
of Adjournall. 1620 SANDERSON 35 Sev. (1681) I. 149 The 
removal or adjournal of temporal punishments, which other- 
wise had speedily overtaken them. 1829 Scott //rt. Midd. 
i. 16 In the State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal. 

Adjourned (adgi1nd), ff/. a. [f. Adsourx 
+-ED. 

+1. Cited, prof. for a fixed day; summoned. Os. 

1§77 FENTON Guicciardin xvi. (1599) 832 Such as were 
absent .. were adiorned, and taxed at rates to nourish the 
armie, 1608 SytvesTER Dubartas 243 Wolves and panthers 
waxing meek and tame,.. Adjourned by Heaven, did in my 
presence com. 

2. Deferred, postponed ; held over to another 
time. 

1699 Drypen Palam, & Arcite m. 188 The day To distance 
driven, and joy adjourn'd with long delay. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. Vl. vii. 147 Let the meeting stand adjourned. 

Adjourning (4dg>3nin), vd/.sd. [f. ADsouRN 
+1nG1.] A putting off to another time or place, 
adjournment. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1641 (See under Adjourn s5.] A/od. They talk of adjourn- 
ing the meeting till tomorrow. 

Adjournment (4dzsunmént). [a. MFr. ad- 
Journement :—OFr. ajornement; see ADJOURN and 
-MENT.] 

1. The act of adjourning, or of putting off till 
another day, or indefinitely. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 11 Adjournement, is when any 
Court is dissolved and determined, and assigned to be kept 
againe at another place or time. 1762 Hume Hist, Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ixv. 789 The parliament met, according to ad- 
journment. 1875 Stupps Const. fist. 111. xx. 480 The dis- 
tinction between adjournment and prorogation, in so far as 
the one belongs to the houses and the other to the crown, is 
a modern distinction. — ; 

2. The state of being adjourned ; the interval dur- 
ing which the business of an assembly is formally 
deferred. 

1670 in Somers’s Tracts I. 28 During one Day's Adjourn- 
ment made by the House. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 11. xiv. 
126 A day’s adjournment was granted. 

+Adjou'st,v. Ods.; also 5 aiust, 6 adjust. [a. 
MFr. adjoust-er (mod. ajouter), OF r. ajouster, 
ajoster, ajuster to place beside ; in 14th c. to add :— 
late L. adjuxta-re=approximare, f. ad to+juxtd 
hard by, close to. Occ. written adjust either in 
imitation of one of the OFr. spellings, or of med. 
L. adjustare, formed on Fr. ajouster, ajuster, under 
the false idea that these were f. ad and jzistumt; but 
to be distinguished from the modern ADsust, q.v.] 

1. To put a thing (to one) for consideration ; to 
bring forward, suggest. 

@ 1374 Cuaucer Boethtus u. (R.)(2 ed. 1561) For whan time 
is I shal moue and aiust soch things, that percen hem ful 

depe. [Thewords and aiust are not ined, Morris E.E.T.S. 

43-) argz1 Helyasin Thoms’ £. £. P. Rom. (1858) I11.g0 She 

never propenced it, but myselfe adjusted it to her. 

2. To put one thing to another, to add. Zs/. in 
adjouste feyth, OF r. ajouster fey to give faith or 
credence. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1, viii. 26 He adjousted wyth al 
that he had founden thys game. 1483 — Cato cviij, Man 
ought not to beleue no adjouste feyth to the sayeng of many 
one. — Gold. Leg. 316/43 Adjoustyng woodenes to wodenes. 
1484 — Chyuatry 88 They adiouste feyth to deuynours. 
1484-5 — Curia/ 1 Thou adioustest other causes that meve 
the therto. 1530 Patscr. 417/2, I adjoust or joyne togyther, 
Fe adjouste.. and this terme is not yet used [s.¢. no longer] 
in our comen speche though Lydgate have it ofte tymes. 

(From this it appears that ApjousT was obs. in 1530. See 
ApjuTe, which seems to be a readoption of the word from 
Fr. adjouter.) 

Adjudge (adz7dz), v. Forms: 4-5 aiuge, 
aiugge, 5 adiuge, 6 ajudge, 6- adjudge. [a. 
OFr. ajuge-r, earlier ajugier (mod. adjuger) :—1.. 
adjiidicad-re. see ADJUDICATE.]) The a@- was re- 
fashioned as ad- in Fr. in 14th c.; the ¢@ was still 
mute in Fr. in 16th c., but has been fixed in mod. 
Fr., and in Eng. since Caxton.]} 

l. trans. To settle, determine, or decide, judi- 
cially ; to adjudicate upon. 

€1374 CHaucer Boethins 1. iv. 325 (1868) Pe peyne of be 
accusacioun aiuged byforn. 1628 Coke om Littleton 1.1. § 11 
(1633) 18/1 And so was it adiudged in the Court of Com- 
nion Pleas. 1664 Butier //udiér. 11. ii. 346 Will not Fear, 
Favour, Bribe and Grudge The same case several way's ad- 

| Judge. 1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer, Wks. III. 107 When 
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their removal shall be adjudged by his majesty in council, 
1850 GLapstone Gleanings V. \xxvil. 218 A right to govern, 
to decide, to adjudge, for spiritual purposes, 1861 STANLEY 
Last. Ch. ii. (1869) 78 The differences which it was called to 
adjudge. 

2. To pronounce or decree by judicial sentence 
(a thing fo de, or that it is so and so), 

1563 Grarton Hen. //, an. 9 His moveables were adiudged 
to be confiscate to the king. 1682 N.‘T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xxiii. 24 And Pilate adiudging their petition to be done. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin, 101 Wee may .. adiudge it to be 
the Doctrine of our English Church. 1660 H. Fincn 7 raf 
of Regic. 10 This was adjudged horrid Treason by two Acts 
of Parliament. 1662 Fuiver Worthies (1840) I]. 468 The 
king’s grant was adjudged void. 1846 Hawtiuorne A/osses 
n. ill. (1864) 68 And almost adjudged himself a criminal. 
1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos II. xx. 216 It was adjudged that 
the handsome knight must abide by his own terms. 

+3. To determine in one’s own judgment; to 
deem, consider, reckon, regard, or judge a thing 
to be, or that itis so and so). Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy vu. 3718 The gentils aiuges hom two 
iuste goddis. /drd. x. 4271 Gentils aiugget, & for iuste held, 
Pat in pat bare yle bothe borne were pai first. 1494 Fasyan 
vil. cexlvi. 289 A great coniete or blasyug starre, the whiche 
the Frenshe men, with also the foresayde eclypce, adiudged 
for pronostiquykys & tokens of the Kynges deth. 1548 
Geste Prinee Masse 72, 1 adjudge it a present worthy your 
worship. 1564 Hawarp /utrop. 1x. 99 Divers adjudged 
that he was a scrivener’s sonne. 1644 Hevin Laud u, 387 
An impossible design,.. as some.. did adjudge. 1719 Cod. 
Rec. Penn. II. 68 It was adjudged Convenient to Defer 
the Consideracon of that address. 1729 Burkitt WN. 7., 
Matt. xxvi. 7 Nothing is adjudged too dear for Christ. 

+ 4. To try judicially, judge, pass sentence on. Obs. 
1sogHawes Past. /’leas. x1. viii, That the comon wyt. 
Maye well a judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence. 
160g Campes Kem. § the Archbishops of Canterbury. . 
were adiudged by the Popes. 1623 SANDERSON Serost. Ad. 
Mag. iii. (1674) 122 Whien they had been convicted in a fair 
trial,. . then to have adjudged them according to the Law. 
1659 Hammonp On /’s. 1. 6, 6 They shall all be severely ad- 

judged by him. 

5. To sentence or condemn (any one /o a penalty, 


or fo do or suffer something). 

c1400 Destr, Troy xxx. 13031 Engest headiuget,.. Na- 
kid thro the noble toune ononeto be drawen. 1548 UDALL, 
etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Luke Prol. 14 He shal bee adjudged 
.. to the tormentes of the diepe pitte of hell. ¢1555 R. Linp- 
say Hist. Scotl. (1728) 189 The Cardinal and prelates..con- 
demned him of heresy, and adjudged him to be burnt. 1638 
Pentt. Conf, vii. (1657) 131 Quoth the Pope, I am adjudged to 
eternal death. 1660 H. Fincu Triad of Regic. Here lies 
Thomas Scot, who adjudged to death the late King. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 18 Sending me froin 
the court to a prison, and adjudging my family to beggary 
and famine. 1878 P. Bayne Pur. Aev. v. 205 By a com- 
pany of Puritan soldiers,.. Charles was adjudged to die. 

6. To award judicially; to grant, bestow, or 
impose by judicial sentence (a thing fo or unfo a 


person). 

1494 Fasyan vii. 319 That he wolde be obedyent vnto the 
court of Rome, and stand and obey all thyng y' the same 
court woll adiuge hym. 1588 Suaks. Jit. A. Vv. iii. 144 
Hither hale that misbelieving Moore, To be adiudg’d some 
direfull slaughtering death. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 
u. xxvii. (1739) 119 Both parts carry themselves so cunningly, 
as it is hard to adjudge the Garland. 1774 Bryant Alythol. 
I. ror The battle.. was fought at Gaugamela.. It is also 
adjudged to Arbela. 1789-96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 437 
Adjudging and conferring degrees. 1837 WHEWELL His‘. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) |. 333 The umpire who was to adjudge the 
prize. 1855 Prescott PArip //, 1.1. 1. 3 The great prize of 
the empire was adjudged to Charles. 

Adjudged (idgo-dzd), pf. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1, Determined, decided, or settled judicially. 

¢ 1374 [See ApjupGE 1.] 1737 WaTERLAND Exchar. 3 The 
Reports, Precedents, and adjudged Cases are allowed to te 
of considerable Weight for determining Points of Law. 1742 
Fierpinc Jos. Andy. u. iii. (1815) 49 It is an adjudged case 
and Ihave known it tried. 1827 HALLAM Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xv. 157 Our law is mainly built on adjudged precedent, 

+2. Judged, deemed, regarded, held. Odés. 

1440 Morte Arthure (Hall) 73 The gentileste jowelle a- 
juggede with lordes. 1608 Hieron H&s. 1. Qqq [689] They 
are aiudged to be a kind of confining and limiting of God's 
Spirit. 

3. Sentenced, doomed. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 1. i. 147 Thou art adiudged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recal'd. 1671 Mit- 
TON Samson 286 Without reprieve adjudged to death, For 
want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

4. Awarded judicially. See ApsubicaTION 4. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 433 If.. the lease be 
forfeited or adjudged any time before the last years of the 


contract. 

Adjudger (Aidzz7dza1). [f. Anjunce+-eR1] 
One who awards or gives judicially ; an awarder. 

1832-4 De Quincey Czsars, Wks, 1862 IX. 99 The fa- 
bulous adjudgers of future punishments. 

Adjudging (Adzzdzin), 74/. sd. [f. AnsupcE 
+-Incl.] The action of deciding judicially, sen- 
tencing, decreeing, or awarding. (Now mostly 
gerundial.) 7 

1689 A/yst. /nig. 24 We had a new Court of Inquisition 
erected for the adjudging and punishing of them. 1734 tr. 
Rollin’s Anc. /ist. (1827) 1. 151 The adjudging the prize of 
glory tohim. A/od, In adjudging him the victor. _ 

Adjudgment (adzu'dzment). Also adjudge- 
ment in J. [f. ADJUDGEv. + -MENT.] The act of ad- 
judging, adjudication ; a decree, judicial sentence, 
or award. : 

1699 Sir W. Tempre /utrod. Hist. Eng. (R.) The adjudg- 

NS) 
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ment. .came to be given by one or two, or more persons. 1723 
LE Neve Lives of Aéps. 1. 242 (T.) The right of presenta- 
tion was adjudged for the King..and such adjudgement 
was afterwards confirmed by the house of Lords. 1820 
Foster Evils of Pop. Ignor. 62 Numbers of that community, 
having conspired to obtain this adjudgment. 

Adjudicate (adziddikeit), v. [f. L. adjudicat- 
ppl. stem of adjudica-re, 1.to award, 2. to give 
sentence; f. ad to + judica-re to JUDGE. ] 

+1. trans. To adjudge; to award; ‘to give 
something controverted to one of the litigants, by 


a sentence or decision.’ J. Obs. 

1700 [See ADJUDICATING 1.] 1731 In Baitey vol. I1, whence 
in JoHNsoN. ' a. 

2. trans. To try and determine judicially; to 


pronounce by sentence of court. _ 

1775 Asn, Adjudicate, v. tr. To determine any claim in 
Law. 1859 J. Lanc Wander. India 53 He had been called 
upon to adjudicate the affair in a court of justice. 1864 
C. Crerk in Moru. Star 2 Feb., Instead of nations adju- 
dicating their prizes in their own courts, they should be 
allowed to carry them for adjudication into the courts of 
neutrals, 1870 Echo 10 Nov., [He] was adjudicated a bank- 
rupt yesterday by Mr. Spring Rice. 

3. ¢ztr. To sit in judgment and pronounce sen- 
tence ; to act as a judge, or court of judgment. 

18g0 Jerrrey in Ld. Cockburn’s Z7z/ II. Let. 165 Each of 
the Courts. . must have an equal right. . to adjudicate upon 
it. 1848 Bricut SZ. (1876) 161, I would establish. .a special 
court in Ireland to adjudicate on all questions connected 
with the titles and transfers of landed property. 1857 M. 
Hopkins Handbk. Average 393 It is said that he ought not 
to adjudicate as to his own fees. 

Adjudicating (adz'7-dikeitin), v7. sd. [f. prec. 
+ -INGL] 

+1. An adjudging or awarding. Oés. 

1700 Paper to W. Penn 12 He does decree also an ad- 
diudicating of them upon that Account to eternal Glory. 

2. A sitting in judgment, or pronouncing sen- 
tence, upon a claim. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1842 MacauLay Fredk. Gt., Ess. (1877) 675 Men whose 
lives were passed in adjudicating on questions of civil right. 

Adjudication (adzizdiké'fon). [ad. L. adjz- 
dication-em, n. of action, f. adjudicare: see ADJU- 
picaTE, The Fr. adjudication, 16th c. in Littré, 
may be the immediate source.] 

l. The act of adjudicating or adjudging; an 
awarding or settling by judicial decree. 

1691 BLounr Law Dict., Adjudication, A giving by Judg- 
ment, a Sentence, or Decree. 1772 PENNANT Tours in 
Scotl. (1774) 353 The courts of law had made an adjudica- 
tion in me favour. 1814 WELLINGTON in Gurwood’s Desf. 
XII. 87 The adjudication should take place in the Courts of 
Admiralty. 1857 M. Hopkins Handbk. Average 373 Arbi- 
trators should not.. introduce in their award questions 
which have not been left to their adjudication. 1871 SmiLes 
Character v. (1876) 153 The adjudication of the medal. 

2. A judicial sentence, or award. 

1782 Burke SA. on Ref. Wks. X. 96 Any adjudication in 
favour of natural rights. 1825 T. Jerrerson Ws, 1859 I. 
16 They would not .. acknowledge the adjudications of our 
courts, 1880 MuirHEAD Gaius iv. § 39, 42 The clauses ,of 
a formula are these,—the demonstration, the intention, the 
adjudication, and the condemnation... The adjudication is 
the clause whereby the judge is authorized to adjudicate a 
thing to one in particular of the litigants, as when co-heirs 
are suing for partition of an inheritance. 

3. Law. A decree in bankruptcy. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., The adjudication was made on 
the petition of Mr. ..a creditor for 1402. 1870 Daily News 
zo Oct., The act of bankruptcy was a declaration of insol- 
vency made by his lordship on the 29th of September, and 
the adjudication was now made by consent. 

4. Scotch Law. An attachment of heritable estate 
as security, or in satisfaction of a debt. (See 
ADJUDGED 4.) 

Adjudicative (4dziz-dike'tiv), a. [f. Apsup1- 
CATE +-IVE; asif ad. L. *adjudicativus.] Having 
the character or attribute of adjudicating. 

1848 ArnouLp Mar, Insur. 1. ili. (1866) 11. 594 Although 
this do not appear in the adjudicative part of the sentence. 

Adjudicator (adzizdiketer). [a. assumed L. 
*adjudicator, n. of agent, f. adjidicdre: see AnJU- 
DICATE.] One who adjudicates ; who settles a con- 
troverted question, or awards the prize in a com- 
petition. 

(Not in Craic, 1847.] 1860 R.A. Vaucuan Hours w. 
Mystics I1. x. ii. 194 ‘T'wo successive bodies of adjudicators 
were impanelled and dissolved, unable to arrive at a decision. 
1870 Daily News 8 Feb., (Cambridge) Smith’s (Mathemati- 
ah Prizes.—The adjudicators are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, etc. 1875 Miss Brappon Strange World ILI. 
i. 49 Lady Cheshunt was one of the lady adjudicators. 

Adjudicature (adgize-dikel:titu, -tfo1). [f An- 
JUDICATE + -URX, as if ad. L. *adjidicatéra.] ‘The 
process of adjudicating ; adjudication. 

1859 F. W. Rosertson Lect. on 1 Cor. iii. 1-10, (1878) 40 
The difficulty in social adjudicature is, to determine who 
ought to be the leaders, and who are to be the led; to abo- 
lish false aristocracies, and to establish the true. 

+A-djugate, v. Ods-° [f L. adjugat- ppl. 
stem of adjuga-ve to couple to; f. ad to+jugare 
to yoke: cf. conjugate.] ‘To yoke or couple to.’ 
Bailey, vol. II, 1731; whence in Johnson, Ash, ctc. 


+A‘djument. O¢s. [ad. L. adjiiment-um, 
contr. from adjuvamentum, {. adjuvd-re to assist: 
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see ADJUVANT.] Help, assistance. 
sons: A help, helper, or assistant. 
1607 WALKINGTON Oftick Glasse 3 Such thinges as may 
either be obnoxious or an adjument to nature. 1641in Rush- 
worth’s “/7s¢. Cold. 11. (1692) I. 287 Adjuments or Assistants 
tothe Bishops in Cathedrals as be the Archdeacons abroad. 
1663 R. Taytor Cromzed/ (1672) Pref. 3 Byamixt adjument 
of Tumults and Arms. . did Cromwel usurp the Soveraignty. 


Adjunct (edgoykt), 77. a. and sd, [ad. L. ad- 
junct-us pa. pple. of adjungére to join to; f. ad to 
+ jung-ére to join.] 

A. aaj. Joined or added (¢o anything); con- 
nected, annexed ; subordinate. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohx 1. iii. 57 Though that my death were 
adiunct tomy Act By heauen I would doe it. c1600— Son- 
nets xci. Euery humor hath his adiunct pleasure. 1827 
Soutuey in Q. Rev, XX XV. 191 Underived as it is from 
any parent or adjunct dialect. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 144 
Whether the adjunct word or clause is to be considered 
as Explicative or Limitative. 

B. sb. (Cf. L. adjunctum and Fr. adjoint.) 

1. Something joined to or connected with another, 
and subordinate to it in position, function, char- 
acter, or essence; either as auxiliary to it, or 
essentially depending upon it. 

1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. L. 1v. iil. 314 Learning is but an adiunct 
to our selfe, And where we are, our Learning likewise is. 
a 1677 Barrow Serz7. Wks. 1716 II. 103. His folly ariseth 
from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, produceth worse 
effects. 1794 Patey £vid. i. viii. (1817) 387 Other articles 
of the Christian faith. .are only the adjuncts and circum- 
stances of this. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. iii. 61 Each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts. 1875 
Stusss Coust. Hist. IL. xvi. 369 The king.. confirms the 
charters with their adjuncts. 

2. A person joined to another in some office or 
service ; sfec. applied to a class of Associates of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, instituted 
in 1716. 

@ 1639 Wotton (J.) He made him the associate of his heir- 
apparent together with the Lord Cottington (as an adjunct 
of singular experience and trust) in foreign travels. 1751 
Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Academy, Establishing a new class 
of twelve adjuncts to the six several kinds of sciences cul- 
tivated by the Academy. 1753 — Cycl. Supp. Adjuncts of 
the gods..were a kind of inferior deities.. To Mars was 
adjoined Bellona and Nemesis. 183x Scotr Kenzlw. xxv. 
(1853) 254 Said his unexpected adjunct. 1877 Monthly 
Packet XXIV. 373 This employment of Colleagues, or 
rather Adjuncts, in the duties of the office. 

3. A personal addition or enhancement; a qua- 
lity increasing a man’s native worth. 

1610 Hearey St. Aug., City of God 342 The midlemost 
are divine, and happy adjuncts of the wise man onely. 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. in Phenix (1708) 1. 205 A Gentle- 
man, that..had also the Adjuncts of a strong and subtil 
Capacity. 1821 Byron Mar. Fad. iv. i. (1868) 334 There 
Youth, which needed not, nor thought of such Vain ad- 
juncts, lavish’d its true bloom, and health. 


4. A qualifying addition to a word or name. 

1608 Norpen Sxurveyor’s Dial. 176 If a man should aske 
a Scholler. . what adiunct he would giue vnto a man, dwell- 
ing in a Country village or house: hee would say hee were 
Villanus or Villaticus, 1622 Heyuin Cosmog. 1. (1673) 5/2 
Called from hence Pontus by the Latines, the adjunct of 
Euxinus coming on another occasion. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. App. 534 Almost always coupled with one 
of its geographical adjuncts ‘ West,’ ‘ East,’ or ‘ South.’ 

5. Gram. Any word or words expanding the es- 
sential parts of the sentence; an amplification or 
‘enlargement’ of the subject, predicate, etc. 

1589 Nasue Alm. for Parrat 5 His auncient burlibond 
adiunctes, that so pester his former edition with their vn- 
weldie phrase. 1751 Cuambers Cyc/., Adjuncts, in rhetoric 
and grammar, are certain words or things added to others 3 
to amplify the discourse or augment its force. 1881 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 149 The basis and type of the Adverbial Ad- 
junct is a substantive in an oblique case, used to limit or 
define the signification of a verb or adjective. 

6. Logic. Anything added to the essence of a 
thing ; an accompanying quality or circumstance ; 
a non-essential attribute. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. ii. 5b, Who thinke that 
Judgement is not any severall part of Logike, but rather an 
adjunct or propertie generally incident to the whole Art. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 57 Anadiunct is that to which some- 
thing is subiected, and whatsoever doth externally belong, 
orhappen toany subiect. 1833 I. Tavtor Fazaz, it 60 The 
one species of ardent emotion differs from the other more in 
adjuncts and objects, than in innate quality or character. 

Adjunction (4dzznkfon). [ad. L. adjunction- 
em, n. of action, f. adjznct- ppl. stem of adjung-ere : 
see ApgunetT. Cf. Fr. adjonction (14the. in Littré.)] 

l. The joining on or adding of a thing or person 
(¢o another). 

1618 RaeiGu Rew. (1644) 270 That supposition, that your 
Majesties Subjects give nothing but with adjunction of their 
own interest. 1650 R. Srapyiton Strada's Lower Countrey 
Warres 1. 71 It never entered into his mind, by that ad- 
junction of Bishops to impose the Spanish Inquisition upon 
the Low-countreys. 18127 CoreripGE Biogr, Lit. 182 This 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional descrip- 
tion. 1868 Daily News 20 June 5/1 The adjunction of the 
telegraph business to the Post Office. 

2. That which is joined on or added; an ad- 


junct. ? Obs. 

1603 Hotiann Plutarch’s Mor, 1355 The second syllable 
6 is an adjunction idle and superfluous. 1606 — Szeton. 
Annot. 2 By Cxria simply without any adiunction, is ment 
Curia Hostilia. 


Also of per- 


ADJURED. 


Adjunctive (4dzznktiv), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
adjunctivus, f, adjunct-us: see ADJUNCT and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the character or quality of con- 
tributing (0) or forming an adjunct. 
_ 21820 N. Drake Lit. Hours, Crit. ‘Farmers Boy, The 
imagery and adjunctive circumstances are original. x8s55 
I. Taytor Restor. Belief 189 These affirmations are all of 
them adjunctive to his proper subject. 1859 Mrs. Scuim- 
MELPENNINCK Princ. Beauty. vi. § 18 The adjunctive phases 
of Beauty may be broadly classed under two heads. 

B. sd. [The adj. used adsol.] That which is, or 
may be, used as an adjunct ; a thing or person of 
the nature of an adjunct. rare. 

1755 JouHNson, Adjunctive, x. He that joins. 2. That which 
is joined. s re 

Adjunctively (adzzyktivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,] Jn an adjunctive manner; as an adjunct. 

1818 In Topp. 1829 I. Taytor Enthus, ii. (1867) 52 The 
great facts of Christianity possess adjunctively the means of 
exciting in a powerful degree the emotions that belong to 
the imagination as well as those that affect the heart. Zod. 
A clause is a sentence adjunctively dependent on some.word 
of a main sentence. 

Adjunctly (4dzznktli), adv. rare—9, [f. Ap- 
JUNCT @,4+-Ly¥2.] In an adjunct manner; in auxili- 
ary conjunction with. 

1828 in Topp. 

Adjuration Soe aii ad. (directly or 
through Fr. adjuvation, 16th c. in Litt.) L. adjéra- 
tién-em, n. of action f. adjurd-re: see ADJURE.] 
The action of adjuring; a solemn charging or ap- 
pealing to (one) upon oath, or under penalty of a 
curse ; an earnest appeal. 

1611 Cotcr., Adjuration, An adjuration, or conjuration 3 
an earnest swearing unto; also, th’ exaction of an oath from 
others, a@1638 Mepe Ox Zach. iv. 10, Wks. I. 42 S. Paul 
speaks in adjuration to Timothy, ‘I charge thee (saith he) 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Elect Angels,’ 
1738 CrarKe Wks. [1. cxxv. (R.) Our Saviour when the 
high-priest adjured him by the living God, made no scruple 
of replying upon that adjuration. 1803 Miss Porter Thadd. 
Warsaw i. (1831) 5 My sobs followed this adjuration. 1858 
Froupe Hist, Eng. LV. xxiii. 530 An adjuration as vain as 
it wasearnest. 1858 GLADSTONE Hower III. 160 The Rivers 
are expressly invoked, in this character, by Agamemnon in 
the adjuration of the Poet: and are associated with the 
deities that punish perjury after death, 

b. spec. in exorcism. 

¢ 1386 CHAucER Persones T. 529 Thilke horrible sweryng 
of adjuracioun and conjuraciouns, as doon these false en- 
chauntours or nigromanciens, 1621 Burton Azat. Mel, u. 
i. 1.1. (1651) 221 Our Pontificiall writers retain many of these 
adjurations and forms of exorcismes. 1635 Pacitt Chris. 
tianogr. \, iii. (1636) 158 An Adiuration of the Divell and a 
Renuntiation or renouncing of him. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., 
Adjuration, a part of exorcism, wherein the devil is com- 
manded in the name of God, to depart out of the body of the 
possessed. 1875 B. TAvtor Fawst I. vi. 109 Come, draw thy 
circle, speak thine adjuration. 

Adjuratory (4dziierateri), a. [ad. L. adjura- 
tort-us, f. adjurator, n. of agent f. adjiird-re: see 
ApbJuRE.] Of or pertaining to adjuration ; contain- 
ing a solemn charge or appeal. 

1815 Hist. $. Decastro II. 317 He.. ought to name the im- 
pediment as soon as the parson has read the adjuratory 
charge. 1881 Echo 28 Apr. 1/5 An oath which, so far as its 
adjuratory terms were concerned, was to him no more than 
if a man uttered ‘By Jove!’ as an exclamation. 


Adjure (adzities), v. [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adjurer) L. adjura-re to swear to (a thing), 
also, in late L., to put (one) to an oath; f. ad to 
+ jura-re to swear, f. jus, jur- oath. Our earliest 
instances occur as translating L. adjzrare.] 

+1. To put (one) to his oath; ‘to impose an oath 
upon another, prescribing the form in which he 
shall swear,’ J.; to bind under the penalty of a 


curse. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir x A7zugs xviii. 10 He hath adjurid (Vulg. ad- 
juravit) alle rewmes and folkis, for thi that thou art not 
foundun. 1539 Bisve (‘great’) 1 Sa. xiv. 28 Thy father 
adiured the people [Wyctir, boond the puple with an ooth], 
saying: Cursed be the man that eateth any sustinaunce. 
1611 — Yosh. vi. 26 loshua adiured them at that time, saying, 
Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth vp and 
buildeth this city Iericho. 1612 Mason Anat. Sorcerie 75 
We are constrained to make an English word of the Latine, 
saying (we adjure). 1643 Mitton Doct. Divorce i. xvii. 
(1847) 152/2 The woman. . was adjured by the priest toswear 
whether she were false or no. 

2. To charge or entreat (any one) solemnly or 
earnestly, as if under oath, or under the penalty of 
a curse. Const. 2/f or sebord. cl. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/2 Raguel desired and adjured 
Wulg. adjuravit) Thobie that he shold abyde with hym. 
1597 I. Morty /utrod. Musicke Pref., The earnest intreatie 
of my friends daily requesting, importuning, and as it were 
adiuring me. 1611 Bisex Azzgs xxii. 16 How many times 
shall I adiure thee, that thou tell me nothing but that which 
istrue? 1718 Pops //iad xv. 794 Nestor most.. exhorts, ad- 
jures, to guard these utmost shores. 1849 Macautay /7is?. 
“ng. 1. 168 His friends adjured him to take more care of a 
life invaluable to his country. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Dead 
Pan xxi. Poems II. 417 Gods! we vainly do adjure you. 
1873 J. G. Hottanp Arth. Bonnic. i. 15 Standing by the 
truth, as he so feelingly adjured me to stand. 


Adjured (Adzitie-1d), 77. a. [f, ApsuRE + -ED.] 
+1. Bound by oath. Oés. 


1598 Yonc Diaza What cruell minde, what angry brest 
displaied, With sauage hart, to fiercenes so adiured. 


ADJUREMENT. 


2. Solemnly charged, earnestly entreated or ap- 


pealed to. 

1671 Mitton Sasson 853 Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, 
urg’d, Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty. 1697 Drypen 
Eneid 1. 209 (Lat. 155) Ye sacred altars | from whose flames 
I fled, Be all of you adjur’d. 

 Adjuwrement. ? Obs. [ad. L. adjurdmentum, 
n. of action, f. adjurd-re: see ADJURE.] A solemn 


or earnest entreaty. 

1382 Wycuir 70d. ix. 5 Thou seest how Raguel hath con- 
jurid me, whos adiurement I mai not dispisen [Vulg. cuyus 
adjuramentum sperncre non possunt), 

Adjurer, -or (Adgiierss). [f. Avsure +-ER1. 
The spelling in -ov imitates the legal Jukor: see 
-or.] One who adjures. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xxix. 24 The adiurere he herith (Vulg. 
adjurantem andit| and not shewith. 1611 Cotcr., Ad- 
Jjurateur, An adjuror or earnest swearer, 1838 Lp. Lyrron 
Leila 1. iv. 33 As he spoke, the adjuror himself rose, lifting 
his right hand. 

Adjuring (Adziiivrin), sd. a. [f ADguRE + 
-ING*.] Charging upon oath; exorcising. 

1637 Mitton Comus 858 Add the power of some adjuring 
verse. 1641 — Ch. Govt. ii. (1851) x05 He closes up the 
Epistle with an adjuring charge. 

Adjust (adgzst), v. [a. 16th c. Fr, aajuste-r (now 
ajuster), The OFr, ajusier, ajoster, ajouster = It. 
agetustare, aggiostare (:—late L. adjuxtare), gave 
rise to a med. L. adjustare, which was naturally, 
though erroneously, taken as a derivative of ad+ 

Jiisius, and so consciously used. After Fr. aouster 
became ajozter, so that its formal relationship to 
aggiustare and adjusiare was lost sight of, a new 
Fr. adjuster was formed after the latter, and re- 
ceived those senses of ajousier, which seemed to 
approach to L. jrstus, Fr. 7uste. In It. and Sp. 
also the mod. sense of aggtustare, ajustar, has 
been influenced by association with j#s¢us. Thus 
mod, Fr. ajuster may be viewed as a refashioning 
or re-forming of OFr. ajouster :—adjuxtare, after 
a+juste, See also Apsoust.] 

1. To arrange, compose, settle, harmonize (things 
that are or may be contradictory, differences, dis- 
crepancies, accounts). To adjust az average: see 
ADJUSTER, ADJUSTMENT 4. 

1611 Cotcr., Adjuster, To adjust, place justly, set aptly, 
couch evenly, joyne handsomely, match fitly, dispose orderly, 
severall things together. @1667 CowLey Shortn. Life Wks. 
1684,137 If we could but learn to number our days... we should 
adjust much better our other Accounts. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No. 24 214 To ratify the Preliminaries of a Treaty adjusted 
with Monsieur Torcy. 1735 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 254 
IT had no difficulty left but what would soon have been ad- 
justed. 1741 H. Wacpote Lett. to H. Mann 7 (1834) I. 20 
I believe the Euston embroil is adjusted. 1759 RoBERTSON 
Hist. Scott. 1. vi. 444 Four were named on each side to ad- 
just their differences, 1762 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. 
Painting (1786) III. 52, I am desirous of adjusting the pre- 
tensions of the three Le Fevres. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. [ndia 
II. v. viii. 650 Balances, which appeared on adjusting the 
books of the Presidency. 1866 J. Martineau £ss. I. 145 We 
own the difficulty of clearly adjusting their relation. 

+ 2. ellipt. inir. To adjust (sc. differences, or one- 
self) : To come to terms, or to an understanding ; 
to arrange. Obs. 

1647 Evetyn A/em. (1857) III. 6 Persuading him to adjust 
with the holy agitators. @ 1733 Nortu Lives of Norths III. 
228 We had adjusted two days after to go down and agree 
for Besthorp. 

3. To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to something else, or to a standard or 
purpose. Const fo, rarely dy, wzch. 

1664 in Phil. Trans. I. 13 Having there adjusted his 
watches, 16g0 Locke Huon. Underst. U1. ix. § 5 Wks. 1727 
I. 219 No..settled standard .. to rectify and adjust them 
by. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 867 2 There was a great point 
in adjusting my behaviour to the simple Squire. 1730 Av- 
bison Chr. Relig. (J.) Nothing else in view, but to adjust 
theevent tothe prediction. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
I. 64 They have adjusted the means to that end. @ 1800 Bair 
QJ.) Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the marvellous 
with the probable. 1860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xii. 531 To 
adjust the pendulum of his clock to the right length. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. § 25 (1875) 84 The external 
relations to which the internal ones are adjusted. 

4. To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to its parts; to put in proper order or 
position; to regulate, systematize. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. vi. 514 Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
«-with subtle art Concocted and adjusted. 1704 Swirt 7. 
of Tub i, 23 Reducing, including, and adjusting every genus 
and species within that compass. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No.94?4 Milton understood the force of sounds well adjusted. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc. i. (1759) I. 7 The motions of the stars 
had been observed and adjusted. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad 
J. it. roo The symmetrical and scientifically adjusted court 
precedency of France. 

b. es. of clothes, armour, and the like; in which 
sense also 70 adjust oneself. 

€1735 Pore Donne Sat. iv. 242 See them.. adjust their 
clothes. 1761 Smottett Gil Blas x. iv. (1802) HI. x51, 
1.. dressed myself in a hurry. Just as I had done adjusting 
myself, my secretary coming in. 1838 J. Grant Sé ix 
London 187 ‘Sir,’ said Mr. Abel Smith, adjusting his collar, 

if we don’t go together, we don’t go at all.’ 1864 Miss 

Brappon /fenx. Dund. iii, 25 His tremulous hands could 
Scarcely adjust his spectacles, 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 
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232 The men had hardly time to adjust their armour or to 
draw their swords. 


Adjustable (4dzz'stab’l), a. [ff ApsusT +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being adjusted. 

1775 MaSKELYNE in Phil. Trans. LXV. 500 Which wanted 
nothing to make it an excellent instrument but to have the 
plumb-line made adjustable. 1795 Six W. Ilerscuen in 
Phil, Trans. UXXXV. 388 The plate on the west is fixed, 
but that on the east is adjustable. 1832 Baspace “con. 
Manuf, 27 The opening of the valve.. being adjustable at the 
willof theengine-man. 1851 9 Sir J. Herscuetin Afan. Sci. 
£ng. 126 The lower level [of the mercury] in the cistern is 
adjustable to contact with a steel or ivory fiducial point. 

+ Adjustage (4dzz'stédz). Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
ajuslage: see ADJUST and -AGE.] 

L.=AbJUSTMENT. rare. 

1§98 SytvesTER is cited by Webster and Worcester. 

2. A pipe or opening through which water is 
discharged so as to form a jet ;= AvguTaGE. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Reservatories, To playa 
Jetteau of the thickness of four or five Lines, that 1s, one 
whose Adjustage is four or five Lines diameter. . the Passage 
or Mouth of the Adjustages should be four times less than 
the Opening or Diameter of the Pipes of the Conduit. 


Adjustation (x:dzzstelfon). rare. [n, of action 
f. med. L. adjusta-re: see Avsust.] The action of 
adjusting ; = ADJUSTMENT. 

1866 J. B. Rose Virgil's Ecl. § Georg. 150 The difficulty 


in the Roman adjustation of the year was that they had not 
our hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Adjusted (adgz'stéd), £97. a. [f. Absust +-Ep.] 

1. Arranged, composed, harmonized, settled, 

a 1674 CLareNvon /fist. Red, 1.1. x4 All the overtures they 
had made being adjusted, 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 13 
P 13 Promises of friendship are useless and vain, unless they 
are made in some known sense, adjusted and acknowledged 
by both parties. 2811 L. M. Hawkins Countess & Gertr. 1. 
243 A species of thrift, which by an adjusted balance of 
Caprice and parsimony, saved nothing in the event. 

2. Disposed or arranged so as to fit or answer (¢0 
something) ; adapted. 

1777 Hume Ess. & Treat. 1. 109 It is rapid harmony, exactly 
adjusted to the sense. 

. Properly ordered or regulated. 

1675 Ocitsy Brit. Pref. 4 This, if accurately adjusted. . 
would conduce..to the Regulation of Latitudes. 1865 
Mozvey Afiracles viii. 175 Who could stand firm, and main- 
tain a moderate and adjusted ground against the strong 
tendencies to extravagance. 

Adjuster (adzzstar). [f, ADJusT + -ERl.] One 
who adjusts, settles, or regulates. Average ad- 
juster: An accountant whose business it is to 
assess and apportion claims arising out of loss or 
damage to ship, freight, or cargo at sea. 

1756 J. Warton Ess. on Pope II. 298 Collectors of various 
readings, and adjusters of texts. 1862 Standard 24 Apr. 
{One] who has had large experience as a compass adjuster. 
1870 Datly News 13 July, An association of Average Ad- 
justers of London has recently been formed, with a view to 
the arbitration and examination of claims. 

Adjusting (Adzz'stin), v4/. 56. [f. Apsust + 
-InGL] The process of arranging or disposing 
things suitably to one another or to a purpose, 
(Now mostly gerundial.) 

1667 G. C. in Hf. More's Div. Dial. (1713) Pref. 3 The Ad- 
justing of the Phenomena of the World to the Goodness of 
his Providence. 1790 Beatson Nav. & AZil. Alem, 1. 8 The 
adjusting of so many pretensions, and the reconciling so 
many different powers to them. 1794 Home in PAi/. Trans. 
LXXXYV. 18 In the adjusting of the eye to different dis- 
tances. Alod. In adjusting the terms of the lease. 

+ Adju'stly, adv. Obs. [irreg. f. Apyust, by 
form-assoc. with just, justly.) With self-adjust- 
ment, with ready adaptation to circumstances. 

168: Relig. Clery. 230 He can easily and adjustly act the 
Scholar or the Gentleman as occasion requires. 

Adjustment (4dzzstmént). [ad. Fr. afuste- 
ment: see ADJUST v. and -MENT.] 

1. The process of adjusting ; setting right, regu- 
lating, arranging, settling, harmonizing, or pro- 
perly disposing. 

1644 Mitton Fus Pof. 60 Fit for that adjustment of time, 
and other circumstances. 1678 Trans. at Crt. Spain i. 92 
There arose new difficulties in the adjustment ofour troubles. 
1769-90 Sir J. Reynotps Dise. xi. (1876) 25 His principal 
care and attention seems to have been fixed on the ad- 
justment of the whole, 1814 Scott Waverley xlii. (1862) 
187 The rest of the apparel required little adjustment. 1869 
Tynpati Light § 177, 26 The ey< possesses a power of ad. 
justment for different distances. 188x RouTLepce Scrence 
i, 12 The adjustment of the calendar was a subject which 
received much attention. 188: Mivart in Nature No, 614, 
326 Of all the races of men they are the mightiest and most 
noble who are, or by self-adjustment can become, most fit 
for all the new conditions of existence in which by various 
changes they may be placed. 

2. The state or condition of being adjusted, or 
put in proper order ; arrangement, settlement. 

1689 Lond, Gaz. mmcccclxv/3 The Business of Holstein 
was 1n a very fair way to an Adjustment. 1713 Guardian 
No. 27 (R.) Say if there be not a connexion, and adjustment, 
and exact and constant order discoverable im all the parts of 
it. 1798 WELLINGTON in Gen. Desf. I. 5 A regular mode of 
bringing to an amicable adjustment.. any questions which 
might hereafter arise. 1840 CARLYLE Heroes (1858) 272 The 
Poet indeed, with his mildness, what is he but the product 
and ultimate adjustment of Reform, or Prophecy, with its 
fierceness? 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, ui. iii. 321 The prices 
obtained for the produce... cause everything to be in a state 
of perfect adjustment. 


ADJUTANT. 


3. An arrangement or means whcreby things are 
adjusted. 

1736 Butter Anaé. 1, v. 131 Unsettle the adjustments and 
alter the proportions, which formed it. 1793 WoLLasTon 
Transit Circle in Phil. Trans. UXXXIIL. 138 The adjust. 
ments of the Ys are both of them at the same end of the axis, 
opposite to the divided circle and the microscopes. 1871 
‘Tynpace frag. Sc. I. vi, (ed. 6) 207 This instrument, with 
its wheels and verniers, and delicate adjustinents, 

4. Comm, The settlement among various partics 
of their several sharcs in respect of claims, lia- 
bilities, or payments; as the adjustment of the 
policy, or of general average in Marine Insurance. 

¢ 1670 in Burton's Déary (1828) III, 548 Yesterday the said 
resident signed the adjustment of the sui, with the deputies 
of the States General. 1842 Park Law Mar. [nsur. 1. vi. 267 
The policy had been adjusted by the defendant at 50/. per 
cent., and it was contended that he was now bound by that 
adjustment. 1848 Arnouup AZar. [nsur. 1. iv. (1866) 1. 182 
The several underwriters, as this indorsement is submitted 
to them, sanction it with their initials, and this is called 
the adjustment of the policy. /ézd, 11. iv. II. 772 The as- 
certainment of the dainage done and of the sums to be 

aid in contribution by the partics or their underwriters, 
is Called the adjustment of general average. 

+ Adjutable, 2. Obs.-° [ad. L. adjniabilis, f. 
adjita-re to help: sce ApsuTANT and -ABLE.] 
‘That may help, helping.’ Bailey 1721. (‘Not zesed.’) 
Ash 1775. 

Adjutage, ajutage (adgziitidz, a-dgistédz). 
[a. Fr. ajeetage, variant of ajoutage, f. ajouter to 
add, join on: see also ADJUSTAGE, another form 
of the word. Mod. Fr. has also ajoudage and 
ajustage, in accordance with the two forms ajoucer 
and ajuster, to which the early afozster has given 
rise: see Absust.] /¢. An adjustment, adaptation, 
or addition: hence in /7ydrau/ics, A tube adapted or 
adjusted to a pipe or aperture through which water 
passes, so as to determine the character of the 
jet ; the etilux-tube or mouthpicce of an artificial 
fountain. 

1707 Puiturs, Ajutage, the spout for a Jet d’Ean, or 
Pipe that throws up Water inany Fountain. 1751 CuamBers 
Cycé. s.v., It is chiefly the diversity in the Ajutages that 
inakes the different kinds of fountains, 1808 J. WeastER 
Nat. Philos. 117 (twill issue at the adjutage or aperture. 1828 
Hutton Course of Math. \1.251 Ifan adjutage be turned up- 
ward, the jet will ascend to the height of the surface of the 
water inthe vessel. 1829 U.K.S. Nat, Philos. 1. Hydraulics 
i. 4 The spouting or flowing of water through jetsor adjutages. 
3873 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Phys. (ed. 3) 157 A cylindrical or 
conical efflux tube or adjutage is fitted to the aperture. 

Adjutancy (x'd3itansi). [f. ADJUTANT; as if 
ad. LL. *adjutaniia : see -NCY.] 

1. The office or rank of an adjutant. : 

3820 Outram in Goldsmid’s Zife I. 27 An adjutancy 1s 
thought by the generality of people to be a very arduous 
and responsible situation, 1880 4 thenzum 24 July 103/r 
Having apparently retained the acting adjutancy up to that 
time. 

2. fig. Official order. 

1791 Burke Appeal to Old Whigs Wks. 18421. 527 It was, 
no doubt, disposed with all the adjutancy of definition and 
division. - 

Adjutant (cx dzuitint), a. and sé.; also cor- 
mptly agitant. [ad. L. adjitant-em pr. pple. of 
adjiild-re to assist, freq. of adjuva-re to assist ; f. 
ad to + juva-re to help. See -ant.] 

A. adj. Helping, auxiliary, assistant. 

1676 BuLtoxar, Adjutant, Delping, 1880 Burton Q. Anne 
II. 1x. 58 With adjutant vessels and small craft there were 
upwards of a hundred and fifty sail. 

B. sé. ; 

1. An assistant or helper. Now rare in the gene- 
ral sensc. 

1622 R. Hawxins Voy. to S. Sea (1847) 84 The pilot, or his 
adjutants, which are the same officers which in our shippes 
we terme the master and his mates. 1644 Butwer CArron. 
17 The Hands so surpassing in dignity all the other corporall 
adjutants of man’s wit. 41733 Nortn £-ramen i.vii. § 54. 542 
These [petitions] were put into the Hands of Agitants and 
Sub-agitants in the Countries about. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Explor. U1. xix. 191 Taking with me Morton, my faithful 
adjutant always. : ; ; 

2. Mil. An officer in the army whose business it 
is to assist the superior officers by recciving and 
communicating orders, conducting correspondence, 
and the like. 


1600 Hottanp Livy xxxviu. xivil. 1013 My ten adjutants 
[pr. adjacents] or suffraganes [/egatis], whome our ancestors 
thought good to give unto their Generals in the war. 1622 
Bacon Jud. Cas. Wks. 1860, 503 In great battles he would 
sit in his pavilion, and manage all by adjutants. 1751 
Cnamsers Cyc/., Adjutant is the same that we otherwise 
call Ard-Major, 1868 Regul. & Ord. Army § 857 All 
guards are, previous to marching on duty, to be inspected 
and sized by the Adjutant. 

3. Ornith. (Also adjutant-bird, -crane, -stork.) 
A gigantic species of stork (Ciconta Argala) native 
to India; so called from its stiff quasi-military 


gait when walking. ; 

1798 Pennant //indostan 11. 156 The Argali or Adjutant, or 
Gigantic Crane of Latham. 1831 Tverman & Bexnrt Vay, 
4 Trav. Il. xlv. 343 The adjutant-crane Is a privileged 
carrion-eater throughout India. 1857 S. Osporn Quedah 
ix. rr0 The tall adjutant .. a very king of fishing birds. 
1880 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., The adjutant-bird and the black 
turkey buzzard. 95 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 
A:djutant-general. 


1. AZZ. An officer who assists the general of an 
army. 

1645 in Rushworth's //7st, Cod/, L.iv. 34 Adjutant-General 
Flemming, being engaged in a single encounter, shot his 
enemy. 1770 ¥znzus Lett. xl, Who advised the King to 
appoint Mr. Luttrell adjutant-general to the army in Ire- 
land? 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 54 To report to the Adju- 
tant-General, as soon as possible after its march, the {corps’} 
state and condition with respect to Arms, Ammunition, and 
general equipment. 

2. Among the Jesuits, a superintendent of a pro- 
vince or country, conducting its business and cor- 
respondence under the supervision of the General 
of the Order. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. 

A-djutator. {n. of agent f. L. adjitd-re to as- 
sist: see ADJUTANT.] /2¢. A helper, an assistant. 

As first used in 1647, only a bad spelling of Acitator, 
originating with soldiers familiar with Ad/xtants (often pro- 
nounced and occas. written AGiTAnT) and the Adjxtors of 
1642. But writers unacquainted with the function of these 
‘agitators,’ mistook ad/xfator(understood in itsetymological 
sense) for the proper form. Hence, it has been occas. used 
in the general sense of ‘ helper.’ 

1647 [See AcitaTor.] 1656-7in Burton’s Drary (1828) I. 333 
Sexby was once an adjutator. 1662 Life of Fuller 29 Such 
feeble Adjutators or Helpers (as he pleased to style them). 
1670 Hoses Behemoth 335 To put it into the head of these 
adjutators. 1876 Green Hest. Eng. P. 548 The Adjutators 
had taken a step which put submission out of the question. 

+ Adju'te, v. Obs. [a. Fr. ajoure-r, in 16-17th c. 
adjouter, to add. See Ansoust and cf. ADJUTAGE, 
AusutacE, Fr. ajoutage. The spelling was perh. 
due to false etymology connecting the word with 
L. adjitdre (whence it is derived by Dr. Johnson, 
who also explains it as ‘To help’).] To add. 

1524 Pace in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. u. 29 Able. . to dis- 
comfit the Turque and his armie.. ye, if there were ther- 
unto adjuted fifty thousand moo. 1633 B. Jonson Love's 
Welc. at Welbeck, Six bachelors as bold as he, Adjuting to 
his companee. 

+ Adju'tor!. O%s. [a. L. adjiitor, n. of agent, f. 
adjuva-re to help: see ApsuTANT.] A helper, as- 
sistant. Also rarely used for ADJuTANT B 2. 

1531 E.vot Governor u. x. (1557) 118 Adjutours and sup- 
porters. 31592 WyrLEY Avmorie 104 Companions, bold ad- 
jutors of thy acts. 1642 Declar. Lords & Comm., For Rais. 
Forces 22 Dec. 7 That the Lord Lievtenants . . appoint one 
experienced Souldier in every Regiment to be an Adjutor.. 
to exercise the severall Companies of the sayd Regiments. 
1652 GauLE Magastrom. 321 Darius the King, with some 
adjutors of like dignity, entred into a pact. 

+ Adju'tor?. Prys. Obs. [ad. Fr. adjutotre (‘the 
upper bone of the arme toward the shoulder; so 
called by some anatomists.’ Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. 
adjutorium.| Properly the Aumerus, but applied 
also to the z/za. See ADJUTORIUM, ADJUTORY. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg. Y° fyrste parte 
of the great hande that is named vina or adiutor. 

+ Adjuto‘rious, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. adjii- 
tort-us ADJUTORY + -0US.] Helpful, affording aid. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp. 209 To which parts their 
faculties are destined as adjutorious. 

+A‘djutory, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. adjitori-us 
serving to help, also subst. masce. ‘a helper,’ neut. 
-orium ‘a means of help,’ f. ApJUTOR; see -orY.] 

A. adj. Helping, contributing aid. sfec. in 
Phys. applied to certain bones of the arm, from 
their assisting in raising the hand. 

1612 Woooatt Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 155 The arm-pit, 
or hollow place... under the upper round end of the adjutory 
bone. 1656 Biount G/ossogr., The two bones which extend 
from the shoulders to the elbow are called adjutory ones. 
{Repeated with little or no variation in Puittirs, Kersey, 
Barr} 1706 Puittirs, Adjxtory, aiding or helping. 

bees 

1. A helper (L. adjéttorius). 

1552 Lynpesay A/onarche (1866) 6270 Tharfor, cal god to 
be thi adiutory. 

2. Phys. A bone of the arm, prop. the humerus, 
but with some the z/za. (med. L. os adjutorium.) 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydown’s Ouest. Cyrurg., Towarde the 
elbowe ben receyued y* roundnesses graduales of the adiutory. 

3. Help, assistance. (1. adjitorium.) 

¢ 1505 Dunsar To A ing xvii, | haif belief, In howp, Schir, 
of your adjutory. 1678 Gate Crt. of Gentiles 111. 125 The 
Dominicans have reached the Marrow of Divine adjutorie. 

tAdju‘trice. O¢s. rare—'. [a. Fr. adjutrice 
a female helper, ad. L. adjétric-em, nom. adjutritx : 
sce next.) A female assistant. 

1609 Ho.tano Amm, Marcell, xxvi. il. 286 Fortune, the 
adiutrice of good purposes. 


+ Adjutrix. Obs. ° [L. adjitrix, fem. of Ap- 
suTor.} A female helper. 

1721 in daitev. whence in JouHNson, etc. 

+ Adjuvable, ¢. Obs. rare—*. [ad. assumed 
L. *adjuvabil-is, §. adjuvd-re to assist: sce AbJu- 
VANT and -ABLE.] Helpful. 

1599 A. M.Gatelhoucr’s Bh. Physic 10/2 This corroborateth 
the Braynes, and is adiuvable to the Memorye. 


Adjuvant (a‘dzivvant), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ad- 
juvant (16th c. in Litt.), ad. L. adjuvant-em, pr. 
pple. of adjuvd-re to assist; f. ad to+juva-re 
to help.] 
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A. adj. Assisting, aiding, helpful, auxiliary. 

a 1614 P. Litie 2 Serv. (1619) 3, I doe not say they are 
principall causes, but instrumentall, adjuvant, secundary, 
inferiour causes. 1650 GREENHILL Ox Ezek. (1874) Ded. 4 
It is my unhappiness that I cannot be sufficiently adjuvant 
to such Princely beginnings. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & 
Phys. 1, 645/2 Used as adjuvant respiratory organs. 1874 
Wesster Rep, Patent Congress at Vienna ww. 355 An ex- 
amination system which should be adjuvant and advisory 
to the applicant. 

B. 5b. [The adj. used aéso/.] A person or thing 
helping or aiding; a help, helper, or assistant. 
spec. in Aled. A substance added to a prescription 
to assist the action of the principal ingredient 
or ‘base.’ : 

1609 YELVERTON in Avchvol. XV. 51 (T.) I have only been 
a careful Adjuvant, and was sorry I could not be the effi- 
cient. 16547. WuitTaKErR Biv. of Grape 2 (T.) These {plants} 
are adjuvants by reason of their cathartique quality. 1865 
Hoxcey Ethnology in Crit. & ciddr. 1873, vii. 138 The value 
of philologyasan adjuvant toethnology. 1875 Woop Therap. 
(1879)83 Sexfentaria, An elegant stimulant tonic, especially 
useful as an adjuvant to more powerful bitters. 

+ A-djuvate, v. Ods. [f. L. adjuvat- ppl. stem 
of adjuvd-re; see prec.] To assist or aid. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physic 34/2 The one might 
somewhat adiuvat the other. 1634 J. B[ATE] A/Zyst. Nat. 
112 Nature being but a little adjuvated or seconded with 
Art. 1657 Tomunson Revon’s Disp. 335 Eyebright .. doth 
with much efficacy adjuvate the eyes. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais v. xxiii, Your frequently experimented Industry 
-. continually adjuvates you to perficiate all things in so 
expeditious a manner. 


Adle, obs. or dial. form of ADDLE. 

+ A‘dle. Ods. Forms: 1 ddl. North. 3 adle. 
{from same root as ad burning, hence orig. in- 
tlammation, fever. It does not seem to have sur- 
vived the 12th c. in southern Eng., where it would 
have become od/e. Not connected with ADDLE in 
addle-egg.| Sickness, disease. 

€ 1000 igs. Gospels Matt. x. 1 And hzldun 4dle, and zice 
untrumnysse. ¢1160 Hatt. Gos. ibid., And helden adle, & 
zlche untrumnysse. ¢ 1200 Ovv22/1 4803 Onn all hiss bodis, 
her & tzr Purrh an full atell adle. 


Adlegation (:dligélfon). [ad. L. ad/égation- 
emt (more commonly a//éedtzon-em, whence in an- 
other sense ALLEGATION), n. of action, f. adléga-re 
to depute to, f. ad to, in addition + /éga-re to de- 
pute.] The right formerly claimed by the states of 
the German Empire of associating delegates or 
ambassadors of their own with those of the em- 
peror in treaties and negotiations relating to the 
public concerns of the empire ; hence distinguished 
trom /egatioz or the sending of envoys on the 
private affairs of each state. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Sxpp. s.v., The bishops have the 
right of adlegation in treaties which concern the common 
interest, but no right of legation for their own private affairs 


. . The emperor allows the princes of Germany the privilege 
of Zegation, but disputes that of adlegation. 


| Ad libitum (z:d li-bit#m), adv. phr. [L. ad 
to + /ibitum pleasure, pa. pple. used subst. of /rbet 
it pleases.] At one’s pleasure ; to the full extent 
of one’s wishes, as much as one desires. In Jfesic 
opposed to obéligato. 

1705 HickeRINGILL Priest-Craft i. i. 14 Afterwards comes 
another King. . and quite contrary disannuls, ad Ub/tum, 
the Acts of Uniformity and Conformity. 1878 E. J. Hopkins 
in Grove’s Dict. Alus. 1. 20 An accompaniment . . is said to 
be Ad libitum when.. it is not essential to the complete 
rendering of the music. 

Adlocution, obs. form of ALLOcUTION. 

+Adlube'scence. O¢s. rare—'. [f. L. adlu- 
bescent-em, pr. pple. of adlubésc-ére to find pleasure 
in; asif a. Fr. adlubescence, ad. L. *adlubéescentia.] 
Pleasure, delight. 

1673 Marvett Rehears. Transp. 11.(1674)102 Such an ex- 
pansion of heart, such an adlubescence of mind.. that he 
could scarce refrain from kissing it. 

Admarginate (&dma‘idzinelt), v. rave. [f. L. 
ad to + margin-em edge, border + -aTE, as if f. L. 
*admargina-re; cf. emarginate.| To add or note 
in the margin. 

a 1834 CoLeriDGE in Wesster, Receive candidly the few 
hints which I have admarginated for your assistance. 

Admaxillary (&dme-ksilari), 2. Phys. [f. L. 
ad to, at+ MAxiuuary, f. L. maxilla jaw. Cf. 
adambulacral, and see AD-.] Connected with the 
jaw, or maxillary system. 

1881 Krein in ¥rn/. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 116, I propose to 
call these two glands, viz. connected with the parotid and 
the submaxillary, as the admaxzxillary glands, and to dis- 
tinguish., the latterasthe lower orinferioradmaxillary gland. 

Admeasure (#dmegiitz, -301), v.; also 4-5 
amesure. fa. OFr. amesure-r:—late L. admen- 
stira-re, f. ad to + menstrd-re to measure, f. menstira 
MeasurE. Occ. refashioned after L. as admesurer 
in MFr., whence the established Eng. form.] 

+1. To assign a measure or limit to (a thing), to 
keep in measure ; to moderate, limit, control. Ods. 

1340 Ayevb. 150 Ile makeb man wytvol, and wys, and 
omeeundbanre ping. 21450 A‘nt. dela Tour2s Here isa good 
ensaumple toamesure in this matere bothe herteand thought. 
1627 Sir E. Coox in Rushw. /fist. Coll. (1659) I. 512 ‘The 
Common. Law hath admeasured the Kings Prerogative. 
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+ 2. To apply a measure to ; to measure out. Obs. 

1q8x Eart Worcester (Caxton) 7lle on Friendsh. iv. 7 
Ne lete us amesure it [virtue] after the magnyfycence of 
wordes. 1599SanDys Europe Spec. (1632)5 The admeasuring 
of devotions by tale on beads. 1697 View of Penal Laws 
51 All Keel-boats .. that before they be admeasured .. shall 
carry any coal, shall be forfeited. 

3. To measure out to (a person); to apportion; 
to assign to each claimant his righful share. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 11 Where a woman is endowed. . 
of more than she ought to have . . the woman shall be ad- 
measured, and the heire restored to the overplus. 1656 
J. Traep Exfos. Alatt, xxii. 11 (1868) II. 233 [God] is in the 
assemblies of his saints. . to admeasure unto them in bless- 
ing as they do to him in preparation. x809 Tomiins Laz 
Dict. s.v. Common, It recites a complaint that the defendant 
hath surcharged the common; and therefore commands the 
sheriff to admeasure and apportion it... Upon this suit all 
the commoners shall be admeasured. 

Admeasured (&dme‘zitiud, -za1d), AA/.a.; also 
4-5 amesured. [f. A(D)MEASURE v.+-ED.] Kept 
within measure or bounds ; measured, apportioned. 

1340 Ayenxb, 258 Zuo ssolde he by wel ytempred and 
amesured ine hyerpe andine lhestinge. 1489 Caxton Fuyfes 
of Armes \, vii. 17 Not testyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry but 
amesured and attemporat. 1647 Warp Simple Cobler (1843) 
51 Civill Liberties and Proprieties admeasured to every man 
to his true szz77. a 

Admeasurement (#dme‘zittimeént, -zer-). [a. 
OFr. amesurement, occ. later spelling admesure- 
ment: see ADMEASURE and -MENT.] 

1. The process of admeasuring ; applying a mea- 
sure in order to ascertain or compare dimensions. 

@1626 Bacon Hist. Alienations (J.) In some counties they 
are not much acquainted with admeasurement by acre. 
1767 T. Hutcuinson Hist. Prov. Mass. Bay iii. 326 When 
the terror is so great, no dependance can be placed upon 
the admeasurement of time in any person’s mind. 1842 
Mrs. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 134 Too low for ad- 
measurement with Spenser. , 

2. Absolute or comparative dimensions; size, 
dimensions, proportions. 

1790 Burke /'7. Revol. Wks. V. 237 The middle term for 
the rest of France is about nine hundred inhabitants to the 
same admeasurement. 1853 Maurice Profph. & Kings xxvii. 
465 Accurate admeasurements in feet and cubits seem as if 
they must relate to a visible, not to an invisible fabric. 
1870 Disraeti Lothar Ixxii. 380 His steam-yacht Pan, of 
considerable admeasurement. ‘ i 

3. The ascertainment and apportionment of just 


shares in anything, as in an inheritance ora common. 
1598 Kitcnin Courts Leet (1675) 187 Admeasurement lies 
between commoners. 1650-4 UssHEr A vais vi. (1658) 374 
A further admeasurement of corn among his army. 1691 
Biount Law Dict., Admeasurement is a Writ which lies, 
for bringing those to Reason, or a Mediocrity, that usurp 
more than their share. 1768 Bracxstone Cos. II]. 238 
By writ of admeasurement of pasture. 
Admeasurer (Xdme‘giiiro1, -zaro1). [f. AD- 
MEASURE + -ER1.] ‘One who admeasures.’ Craig 
1847, and mod. Dicts. 
Admeasuring (#dmeziiirin, -zarin), vd/.5d. [f. 
ADMEASURE + -ING1.] Measuring ; apportionment. 
1599 [See under ADMEASURE 1]. 


Admensuration (#dmensiiiré! fon). [ad. late 
L. admensttration-em = redtictio ad mensiram, n. 
of action, f. admenstra-re to assign a measure to, 
f. ad to + mensiira MEASURE. ] = ADMEASUREMENT. 

1673 Marve. Rehears. Transp. I, 182 Some of ’m have 
more and some perhaps less than is absolutely necessary. 
*Tis pity that you were not at the admensuration. 1778-80 
Burrows Ref. I. 263 (Jop.) He has remedy; viz. either by 
admensuration, or assize of novel disseisin. 

Admenuse, refash. f. AMENUSE, v. Ods., to lessen. 

Admerall, obs. form of ADMIRAL. 


+Admerveylle, -aylle, v. 00s. [A refash- 
ioning of earlier amervez((le, a. OFT. amerveillie-r, 
earlier émerveillier, esmerveillier to marvel, ad- 
mire ; with a- :—es- :—L. ex-, confused with a- :— 
L. ad. This pseudo-etymological spelling arose 
in MFr., whence introduced into Eng. by Caxton; 
mod. Fr. has restored émerveiller. See AMERVEIL ; 
also A- pref. 10 and AD-.] ¢ravs., zutr., and pass. 
To marvel; marvel at, wonder at, admire. 

1474 Caxton The Chesse 49 Whan Pirrus vnderstood this 
he was gretly admeruaylid. 1485 — Chas. the Gt. 53, 1 am 
wel admernaylled fro whens that cometh. 1495 — Vitas 
Patr, (W. de Worde), 1. 1.6 ab, He admerueylled and was 
heuy and sory. 1506 Ordin. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) 
1. Vil. 59 Such nobles. . no tonge may suffycyently speke, 
nor understandynge byleue comprehende nor duely admer- 
uaylle [ Avixted adueruaylle]. ; 

+Adme'‘tiate, v. Ods. [improp. f. L. adméti-rt 
to measure to+-ATE3.] ‘To measure.’ Cockeram 
1612, whence in Todd. 

Adminicle (Xdmi-nik’l). Also 8 -cule fad. L. 
adminicul-uma prop. Cf. Fr. adminicule,in Cotgr. 
1. Anything that aids or supports; an auxiliary. 
a1ss6 Cranmer Ws. I. 37 (D.) The author would have 
the sacraments. . to be adminicles as it were. 1597 J. Kine 
Yonah xxxv. (1864) 223 They adjoin fasting and sackcloth. . 
as adminicles.. to that effectual prayer of theirs. 1788 
Rew Aristotle's Log. iv. § 2. 74 The invention contained in 
these verses is.. so great an adminicle to the dexterous 
management of syllogisms. 1847 Grote Greece III. 11. x. 
99 The senate of five hundred... was a permanent adjunct 
and adminicle of the public assembly. 1872 Datly News 

2 Oct. 5 Floriculture and other adminicles of civilisation. 


ADMINICULAR. 


2. Law. Supporting or corroboratory evidence ; 
that which, without forming complete proof in 
itself, contributes to prove a point. In Sc. Law, Any 
document or writing tending to prove the existence 
and tenor of a lost deed, which if it existed would 
have been full evidence. 

1706 Prutiirs, Adminicle . . In Civil-Law, it signifies im- 
perfec! Proof. 1829 Scott //rt, Midd. xxiti. 178 Only as 
adminicles of testimony, tending 10 corroborate what is con- 
sidered as legal and proper evidence. 

3. Archwol. In f/. Ornaments which surround the 
figure on a medal or coin. 

1751 CHamBers Cycé. s,v., Among antiquaries, the term 
Adminicules is applied to the attributes or ornaments, 
wherewith Juno and some other figures are represented on 
medals. . 

Adminicular (z:dminikilaz), a. [f. L. ad- 
minicul-um+-AR, as if ad. L. *adminicularis.) 
Helpful, auxiliary, corroboratory. (Said chiefly 
of evidence.) 

1676 BuLtokar, Adminicular, helpful. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 445 Vhe Aid of some adminicular Proof. ¢ 1817 
J. Hoce Tales § Sé. (1837) 11. 201 Whatever proves admini- 
cular to its concentration is meritorious. 1847 WHARTON 
Law-Le.x. (1872) 33 Adminicular evidence, explanatory or 
completing testimony. . 

+ Admini‘culary, a. and sé. Ods. [An incor- 
rect form (as if f.a L. *adminicularius, not ana- 
logical.)] = ADMINICULAR; also used szeds?. 

1652 Urgunart Jewel I’‘s, 1834, 254 Dotations . . should 
be most subservient 1o the use of those that afford literatory 
adminicularies of the longest continuance. a 1818tr. Radelais 
HI. 34 (1.) Auxiliary suffrage, or adminiculary assistance. 

Adminiculate (x:dminrkis/leit), v. Sc. Lazw. 
{f. L. adminiculal- ppl. stem of adminicula-re to 
prop up.] To support by corroboratory evidence. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1829 Scott //#t. Wid. xxiii. 187 Bolslered up or supported, 
or, according to the law phrase, adminiculated, by other 
presumptive circumslances. . 

Adminicula‘tion. ? 0s. rare—. [n. of action, 
f. prec.] The process of giving help or support. 

a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams 1.217 (D.)Some plans grow 
straighl, some are help’1 by adminiculation 1o be straight. 

| Adminiculum (z:dmini‘kizldm). Pl.-a. Vaz. 
ffist. [L.; see ADMINICLE.] 

1. Exnlom. In p/. Kirby’s name for the short spines 
or teeth on the abdominal segments of certain 
insects, pupze or grubs, whereby they make their 
way through any substance in which they burrow. 

1815 Kirpy & Spence Extom.1 11 (1826)255 Theadminicula 
or short spines . . with which the dorsal segments of the 
abdomen of some pupz are armed. 

+2. Bot. Scopuli’s name for all those organs, such 
as tendrils, with which plants cling to any sup- 
port, called by Linnzus fulcra. Obs. 

Administer (Xdmi-nistos), v.; also 4 amynis- 
tre, 5ammynyster, 5-Gadmynystre,-er. [a.OFr. 
aministre-r, a semi-popular adaptation of L. ad- 
ministra-re, ,to minister to (any one), 2.tomanage ; 
f. ad to+ minislradre to serve, to MINISTER. In 
14th c. the Fr. began to be refashioned after L., 
as adminisirer, and this spelling soon became the 
only one in Eng.] 

1. trans. To manage as a steward, to carry on, 
or execute (an office, affairs, etc.); to manage the 
affairs of (an institution, town, etc.) 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1v. (1868) 135 He [God] amynisirep 
in many maneres and in dyuerse lymes by destyne, pilke 
same pinges pat he hap disponed. 1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle 
lv. xxxiv. (1483) 82 The gouerneinent of a reame shold be 
admynystred and executed by suche as were of greltest 

unte. 1651 Hosses Leviathan ui, xiii. 291 They that 
adminisler the secular affairs of the Church. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess Waters 111.242, I could never learn how, or by whom, 
that charity is administered. 1865 Grote Plato I. xix. 564 
Pericles administered Athens. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Organ. § 4, 109 Each college has one or more bursars who 
adminisler the finances. 

b. adbsol. 

1866 Motiey Dutch Rep. 1v. i. 546 Much incapacity to 
govern was revealed in this inordinate passion 1o administer. 

2. Law. To manage and dispose of the goods 
and cstate of a deceased person, either under a 
will, or by official appointment under Letters of 
Administration. 

©1430 Polit. Rel. & Love Poems 29 Peyse wisely the besy- 
nes and the purpose of hem wich ammynyster thy goodes. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict.s.v, Executor, The Ordinary shall 
depute the nearest and most lawful friends of the deceased 
to administer his goods. 

b. abso’. To act officially as an executor or ad- 
ministrator, ‘ 

1602 Furpecke First Pt. Paralicle 44 Hee shall not haue 
an action of debt against the execulour of his coexeculour, 
although the partie indebied did not adminisler in his life- 
time. 1714 [ARBuTHNoT & Pore] 7. Scriblerus (J.) Neal's 
order was never performed, because lhe executors durst not 
administer. 1870 Pinkerton Guide to Administr. 9 When 
a slranger is about 10 adminisler, a renunciation should be 
obtained in writing from those who are by law enlilled. 

3. trans. To execute or dispense ( justice). 

1509 Fisuer H/és. 1876, 297 And admynystre ryght and 
Tustyce lo euery party. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. If. 
vil, 286 The citizens disliked the rule of William on ac- 
coun! of the strict justice which he administered. 
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4. trans. To execute or perform (offices of reli- 
gion); to dispense (a sacrament). A rare obs, 
const. is (of a person) 7o be administered, to 
Teceive the sacrament. 

1495 Caxton Vrtas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1. xlii. 70 ab, I 
neuer receyued hym syth I was admynysired in the chyrche 
of saynt Johan. 1585 Aur. SANnys Ser. (1841) 252 We in 
our churches have both the gospel preached, and the sacra- 
ments... administered. 1611 Bise 2Cor. viil. 19 This grace 
which is administred by vs. 1735 Westey JV&s, 1872 I. 17 
I. . administered the Lord's Supper to six or seven com- 
municants. 1855 Prescott /’/2lip //, 1. ix. (1857) 175 It 
was thought proper to administer extreme unclion lo him, 

b. adsol. 

_ 1590 Greenwoon in Conferences mt. §7 By the Bishops call- 
ing, you administer, and by none other. 1634 J. CaANNE 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 33 A true vocation and calling by. . 
ordination of that faithful people where he is to administer. 

5. To tender (an oath Zo any one). 

1593 SuHaks. Asch. //, 1. tii. 182 Sweare by the duly that 
you owe to heauen.. Tokeepe the Oath that we administer. 
1751 Jortin Sev. (1771) IV. i. 4 To administer an oath to 
aman. 1802 Mar. Eocewortu Mor. Tales (1816) 1. 223 
The oath, which has just heen administered to you. 

6. To apply or perform (any branch of the heal- 
ing art). Ods. exc. as, To give (medicine Zo). 

1541 R, Copcanp Galyen's Terap. 2 Ci, They that by rea- 
son & Melihode admynyster the arte of medycyne do cure 
y® viceres. 1667 PAil, Frans. 11. 537 The Physitians ad- 
ministring lhis operation. 1743 Ir. //eéster's Surg. 277 His 
Altendants should stand ready to administer the Dressings. 
1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 136, 1 administer'd the Medicines 
lo Shikalimy. 1804 Apernetuy Surg, Obserz. 109 If a surgeon 
. . administers mercury in one of the diseases. 

b. absol. 

1845 Forp //andbh, Spain i. 47 The patient however musl 
administer to himself. . ; 

7. Hence fig. To dispense, furnish, supply, or 
give (anything beneficial, or assumed to be bene- 
ficial, to the recipient ; extended humorously to a 
rebuke, a blow, etc.) Const. Zo. 

1489 Caxton Jayt of Armes in. xxi. 219 Euery noble man 
shulde peyne him self after hys powere to administre unto 
him helthe of witte and aduyse. 1628 Dicsy Voy, Medit. 
56 A place that administred meanes of such debauchednesse. 
1713 STEELE Exglishon, No. 38, 243 The Joy which this Tem- 
per of Soul administers. 1789-96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
296 These annual orations administered fuel to the fire of 
liberty. 1852 THackeRAy /smond 11. vii. (1876) 377 She kept 
him by her side to nurse the baby and administer posset lo 
the Gossips. 1865 A/orn. Star 31 Mar., By invading the 
Borth he might administer his old antagonists another severe 

ow. 

b. zz¢r. (obj. omitted.) To contribute beneficially, 
to minister Zo. 

1712 Spectator No. 477,%1 A Founlain.. administers tothe 
Pleasure, as well as the Plenty of the Place. 1779 J. Moore 
View of Society xiv. (1789) 1. 99 Who are supposed to ad- 
minister to lhe King's pleasures, 1872 R. ANDERSON AZissions 
Am. Board V11. xi. 164 He was soon able to administer to 
the comfort of his associates. ai 

+ Administer, 54. Obs. [a. L. administer an 
attendant, f. ad to + minister a servant.) One who 
administers or ministers to others ; a minister or 
administrator. 

1506 Ordin. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) 1. xxi. 248 To 
make admynysters unto the poore. 1586. Rocers 39 Art. 
(1607) 234 The public minislers of he word are 1o be the 
administers of the Sacraments. 1650 Howett Lef?/. 11. 4 
They serve the dead and living; 1hey becom Attorneys and 
adminislers. 1677 GALE Crt. of Gentiles 11. 1, 172 These 
Apuleius cals Administers and Salvation-bringers. 

Administered (#dminista:d), pf/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Managed, carricd on; dispensed, tendered. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 46 Cyvyle ordur and polytyke law, 
admynystyrd by offycers and rularys. 1651 Hospes Levia- 
than uw. xxx. 176 The Kingdome of God, (administred by 
Moses,) over lhe Jewes. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict, s.v. Oath, 
The Oath of Allegiance, as administered for upwards of six 
hundred years. 1865 Pa// A/all G. 6 Nov. 10 The highly 
administered Arabs of the Tell or cultivated districts. AZod. 
The dose administered was deadly poison. 

Administerial (édmi:nistivrial), a. [f. Ad- 
MINISTER v. on analogy of ministerial (f. L. minis- 
terium) and its apparent relation to mivister.] 
‘Pertaining to the administration or government.’ 
Craig 1847. 

Administering (#dmirnistérin), vd/. sd. [f. 
ADMINISTER v. +-INGI.] The action of managing ; 
of ministering ; or of supplying, giving. 

1678 Butter //udiby. mi. 1. 1276 What makes rebellin 
against Kings A good old Cause ?—Administerings. Jfod. 
He thought of administering a sharp reproof. 

Administering (#dmirnistérin), 7/.¢. [f. as 
prec. + -1NG?.] Managing; ministering; supplying. 

1685 tr. Bossuet, Doctr. Cath. Ch. § 4,7 Angels .. being 
established by God's order, as administring Spirils. 

Administrable (<dmi-nistrib’l), a. [f. L. ad- 
minislra-re to ADMINISTER + -BLE, as if ad. L. *ad- 
ministrabilis.| Capable of administration. 

1818 In Topp. 1832 J. Austin Lect. Furisp, li. (1879) 11. 
865 The Scotch law of succession in moveables (hat 1s, ad- 
ministrable properly). ». 

dministrant (%dministrant), @. and sé. [a. 
Fr. administrani’ pr. pple. of administrer: see 
ADMINISTER ¥.] 

A. adj. Acting, managing affairs ; executive. 

1602 Sir W. Secar Honor, Mil. & Civ. iv. xxi. 236 The 
officers Adminisirani are to precede; nexl to them the 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Vacants, 1855 HI. Reen Lect. Eng. [1ist. vii. 238 Justice 
is made to appear almost self-administrant. 

B. sb. One who administers or conducts any 
office or affair ; an acting offiecr. 

1602 Sir W. SEGAR //onor, Mil. & Civ, WW. xxi. 236 To be- 
gin wilh Administrants and their order among themselues. 
1873 Browntnc Hed Cott, N.-Cap Country 254 The Church 
is sole administrant, Since sole possessor of whal worldly 
wealth Monsieur léonce Miranda late possessed. 


tAdmi-nistrate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L.. admin- 
islrat-us pa. pple. of adminisird-re: see ADMIN- 
ISTER v.] Administered. 

1637 Gittesrin Lug. Pop. Cerem. ui. i. 5 Baptisme might 
not be administrat in private places. 1671 7rue Non-Con- 
Jormist 226 These faiuhful men, by whom it [the oath) was 
administrale. 1715 in Wodrow’s Corr. (1843) II. 96 To have 
got favourable Justices of the Peace 1o have adminisirale the 
Allegiance and Assurance. 

Administrate (admivnistreit), v. [f. L. ad- 
ministral- ppl. stem of administrd-re: sec ADMIN- 
ISTER (cf. demonstrale, ctc.). A by-form of Ab- 
MINISTER v, (a sacrament, oath, medicine). 

1651 Catperwoop //ist. K’irk(1843) 11. 38 That no maner of 
person, in lime coming, administrat anic of the sacraments 
secreetlie, 1733 G. CHEyne £ng, Alalady (1735) Pref., When 
Lithotomy cannot be adminisiraled. 1855 Mirman Lat.Chr. 
ub v. (1864) II. 70 The delinquent clerk might be deprived 
for a lime of his power of administrating sacred things. 

Administrating (ddmivnistretin), 247. 5d. 
[f. prec.+-1nG!.] Managing, conducting affairs; 
administration. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 74 Whether the streain shall 
be acurse or a blessing, depends upon man’s labour, and 
administrating intelligence [=intelligence in managing or 
administrating]. 1873 Brit. O. Rev. Jan., 93 ‘Thanks 1o the 
system in vogue for administraling our naval affairs. 

Administration (#dmi-nistré'-fon). Also 4-6 
admynystracion, -cioun, -tyon, etc. fad. L. ad- 
ministralion-em, n. of action, f. admintslrd-re: see 
ADMINISTER v, The Fr. administration (13th c. in 
Littré) may be the immed. source.] 

+1. The action of administering or serving in 
any office; service, ministry, attendance, perform- 
ance of duty. Ods. in general sense. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Cor. iv. 1 Therfore we hauynge this ad- 
ministracioun, or office [Vulg. admiinistrationem].. faylen 
not. 1484 Caxton Curia it) b, Thanguysshes that he hath 
suffred in admynysiracion publycque, 1526 T1npaLe 1 Cor. 
xii. 5 ‘Yher are differences of administracions, and yet but 
one lorde [Wyctir seruycis, A’/erms ministralions, 1611 
administrations]. 1676 Hate Contemfl. 1. 356 No man's 
condition is desperate so long as the Physician continues his 
adminisiralion. 1791 Bosweii Fohnson (1816) I. 18 All the 
stores of nature and of arl stand in prompt administralion. 

+2. Performance, execution of. Obs. 

1598 Barxciey Felicitic of Man (1631) 309 Hee thal buyeth 
an office, must sell the administration of it. 1611 Bree 
2 Cor. ix. 12 For the administration of this seruice . . is 
abundant also by many thanksgiuings vnto God [Wycuir 
A we TINDALE ministracion]. 

. Management (of any business). 

c 1374 Cuaucer Boethius t. (1560) 199/2, 1. . desired lo put 
foorth in execucion and in act of commen administracion 
thilke things that I had learned. 1494 Fasyan vu. 547 Rule 
and gouernaunce of the same kyngedome and lordeshyppes, 
with all admynystracions of lhe same. 1538 StarKEY Lug 
fand 4 Admynystratyon of lhe maters of the commyn wel. 
1769 Rosertson Chas. V, V1. vi. 107 In him was _ vested 
ihe sovereign administration of the revenues. 1868 Ruskin 
Polit. Econ, Arti. 18 The principles which are righi in the 
administration of a few fields, are righi also inthe administra- 
tion of a greal country. ; : 

4. cilipi. The management of public affairs ; the 
conducting or carrying on of the details of govern- 
ment; hence, sometimes, used for government. 

1681 H. Nevite /’lato Rediv. 79 All the difficulty in our 
Administralion, hath been to regulate our own Nobility. 
1971 Funius Lett. xlix. 254 The real injuries lhey received 
from every measure of your grace’s adminisiralion. 1825 
T. Jerrerson Axtobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 50, I resigned the ad- 
ministration at the end of my second year. 1851 Mariottt 
italy i. 25 Salutary reforms in every branch of adminis- 
tration. : : A 

5. The executive part of the legislature; the minis- 
try ; now often loosely called the ‘Government.’ 

1731 Gentlem, Mag. (1806)1.9 A Defence of ihe measures 
of the present Administration. 1783 CowrerR Priv. Corr. 
(1824) I]. 250 The deplorable condition of the country, insisted 
on by the friends of administration, and not denied by their 
adversaries. 1790 Beatson Nav. §& Mil. Mem. 1. 17 Our 
Administration look alarm thereat. 1840 Macautay Clive 
84 A rapid succession of weak administrations... had held 
the semblance of power. F 

6. Law. The management and disposal of the 
estate of a deceased person by an executor or ad- 
ministrator. sfc. As opposed to prodbale, The au- 
thority to administer the estate of an intestate, as 
conferred by Letters of Administralion granted, 
formerly by the Ordinary, now by the Probate 
Division of the High Court of justice. 

1538 Starkey England 127 The prerogatyfe gyven lo the 
same Byschope of Canterbury, wherby he hath. . the ad- 
mynystratyon ofinlestate godys. 1574 tr. Litticton's Tenures 
§ 200 If that he make no execulours when he enireth into re- 
ligion, then the ordinary may commit the administration of 
his goods to olhers, as if he were dead indeed. 1708 Buker- 
staff Det. in Swift's Wks. 1755 11. 1. 166 Once a term she is 
cited into thecour! to lake out letlers of administration. 1852 
MeCuttocn Ja.ration u. vi. § 3 (ed. 2) 300 The courl by 
which the probate or adminisiration is granled. 1867 E. V. 
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Wituiams L£xecutors & Administr, m. 1, ii. (1867) II. 885 
Co-executors. . are regarded in law as an individual person 
. . the acts of any one of them, in respect of the administra- 
tion of the effects, are deemed to be the acts of all. 

7. The action of administering something to 
others: a. Dispensation (of a sacrament, of justice, 
etc.). b. Giving or application (of remedies). ¢. 
Tendering (of an oath). 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 57 The signe hys of thys sacrament The 
bisschopes blessynge, Forth myd the admynystracioun. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i. A 8b, He ought alwey thynk on 
the gouernement of the royame & who hath thadmynystra- 
cion of justyce. 1597 SuHaxs. 2 //ex. JV, v. ii. 75 Inthe ad- 
ministration of his Law. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 66 For 
the Administration of the Sacrament of Baptisme. 1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Man. 232 These severe Administrations 
of War could more without great Desolations. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Comm. III. 73 To rectify and redress any mal-ad- 
ministrations of justice. 1875 Woop Therap. (1879) 195 In 
poisoning by oxalic acid, the immediate administration of 
an antidote is of the utmost importance. 

Administrational (&dministré'-fanal), a. [f. 
prec. +-AL1.] Of or pertaining to administration ; 
administrative. 

1862 Raw inson Five Gt. Mon. v. vil. (1873) III. 429 The 
administrational merits of Darius. . have obscured his 
military glories. 

Administrative (@dministreitiv), @. fad. L. 
admintstrativ-us; {. administrat- ppl. stem: see 
ADMINISTER and -IVE.] 

1. Pertaining to, or dealing with, the conduct or 
management of affairs ; executive. 

1731 BaiLey, Administrative, pertaining toadministration. 
1794 Lv. Hoop in Nicolas’s Diss. & Lett. Nelson (1845) 
I. 399 Captain Young.. returned to the Victory with two 
Officers and two of the Administrative Bodies. 1850 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea VI. x. 399 The administrative troubles of the 
winter campaign. 1858 HawtHorne F>, & /t. Fruds. II. 234 
He was in his element as an administrative man. 1872 
Yeats Growth & Viciss. Comm. 34 A municipal oligarchy.. 
insured some degree of administrative skill. 

+2. Of the nature of stewardship, or delegated 
authority ; ‘used in contradistinction to dominion 
or power in propriety.’ Ods. 

1753 CuamBers Cyc. Supp. s.v., "Tis contraverted whether 
the power given to Augustus were only administrative, or 
proper and immediate. ee : 

3. adsol. quasi-s6. An administrative body; acom- 
pany of men entrusted with management. 

1876 Academy 13 May, 455/3 Grossly unjust to the more 
prominent administratives and executives concerned. 

Administratively (&dministré!:tivli), adv. 
[f. prec. +-Ly2.] In an administrative manner ; in 
respect to administration. 

1860 Westm. Rev. No. 34, 503 As fast as a government, 
by becoming representative, grows better fitted for main- 
taining the rights of citizens, it. . grows administratively 
unfitted for other purposes. 1871 Dazly News 2 Jan., A 
post which its administratively subordinate to the Treasury. 

Administrator (&dministrei:toz1, 2:dminis- 
tré!to1). [a. L. adminzstrator n. of agent, f. admin- 
istrare: see ADMINISTER. Cf. Fr. admeinistrateur 
(16th c. in Litt.).] 

1. One who administers ; one who manages, car- 
ries on, or directs the affairs of any establishment 
or institution; a steward, manager, or acting 
governor. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy 11. (1822) 306 Quhilk is ane richt 
proffittabil thing in administratoris of grete materis. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol, u.1. 177 Jesus Christ. . is Gods Ad- 
ministrator General of the humane world. 1705 LutTrReLt 
Brief Rel. (1857) V. 627 Danish troops were marching to 
dislodge the forces of the administrator of Holstein. 1859 
Miri Liberty v. (1865) 68/1 The administrators of the Poor 
Rate throughout the country. 1880 Daily News 15 Apr. 5/6 
The Acting Administrator of Griqualand West. ; 

2. absol. One who has the faculty of managing or 
organizing. Cf. manager. 

1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. 1V. 14 All the implements of 
war had been largely provided by Louvois, the first of living 
administrators. 1870 Standard 16 Nov., What is really 
wanted for the pacification of Marseilles is a new superior 
administrator. 

3. One who executes or performs the official 
duties of religion, justice, etc.; one who dispenses 
or ministers to the public in such matters. 

1563 Man Musculus’ Com. Places 272 b, We bee not makers 
of sacramentes, but administrators of them. 1651 BAXTER 
Inf. Baft.95 The Holiness which is tbe ground for the Ad- 
ministrator to baptize. 1865 Mau Le in Cornh. Alag. Oct., 
429 The answers to them by the judges may embarrass the 
administrators of justice. : i 

b. One who applies, proffers, or gives anything. 

1828 LANDoR Jmag. Conv. Wks. 1846, 1. xxxvi. 227 Bonds 
may hold the weak; the stronger break them, and strangle 
the administrator. a ; 

4. One to whom authority is given to manage 
estates, etc. for the legal owner during his mino- 
rity, incapacity, etc.; a trustce, a steward. esf. 
in Se. Law. ‘A person legally empowcred to act 
for another whom the law presumes incapable of 
acting for himself (Zzcyc. Brit.), as the father of 
children under agc. 

1599 SANDYS Europe Spec. (1632) 53 To be administrators 
of Abbeys, Bishopricks and other benefices. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. V// (J.) Whether he did it in his own right, or as ad- 
ministrator to his daughter. f 

5. A person officially appointed to manage and 
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dispose of the estate of one who dies without ap- 
pointing executors, or whose appointed executors 
cannot or do not act; an executor dative. 

1514 FitzHERBERT Fustyce of Peas (1538) 127 Yf any person 
having shepe of his owne happen to be made executor or 
administratour. 1641 Termes de la Ley12, Administrator 
is he to whom the Ordinary committeth the administration 
of goods of a dead man for default of an Executor. 1824 
Dispin Libr. Comp. 455 Would not trust them to the custody 
of a careless heir, or mercenary administrator. 1870 PINKER- 
TON Guide to Administr. 11 Theadministrator must bear in 
mind that he has nothing to do with the real estate of 
decedent. S : : 

Administratorship (&dministre!taifip, z:d- 
ministré‘taifip). [f. prec. +-SHIP.] The position 
or office of an administrator. 

1590 SWINBURN Testaments 251 Whether of them were to 
be admitted to the administratorship, in case the testator 
had died intestate. 1865 CartyLe Fred. Gt. I. m1. xii. 300 
This first crisis, of getting into the Prussian Administrator- 
ship .. our vigilant Kurfirst .. has successfully managed. 

Administratress (Xdmi:nistréitrés). rare. 
[f. ADMINISTRATOR + -ESS, on Eng, analogies ; cf. 
waitress, actress.| A female administrator. 

1775 Mrs. BoscawENnin Mrs. Delany, Lett. Ser. u. 11. 176, I 
wih allow your word ‘administratress,’ and I understand it. 

+Administra‘trice. 04s. [a. Fr. administra- 
trice, ad. It. administratice :—L. administratric- 
em.] A female administrator. 

a 1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 53 As a busy administra- 
trice mercyful & pytuous she visited the nedy syke men. 

Administratrix (#dmimnistréi-triks). [a. L. 
administratr-ix,fem. of ADMINISTRATOR: see -TRIX. ] 

Ll. gex. Afemale administrator; an administratress. 

1790 BurKE Fy. Revol. Wks. V.63 The princess Sophia was 
named..asatemporaryadministratrix. 1859G. WiLson Life 
of Forbes iv. 126 A mighty change passing over Medicine as 
an administratrix of substances, which in onesense are food, 
in another medicine, in another poison, 

2. spec. A woman appointed to administer the 
estate of an intestate. 

1626 CockERAM, Administratrix, a woman in that place 
{Ze. as administrator]. 1642 FuLLer Holy $ Prof. State xi. 
(1840) 27 Her daughter had little comfort to be executrix or 
administratrix unto her. 1752 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v. Ad- 
ministrator, If a woman have goods thus committed to her 
charge, or administration, she ts called administratrix, 

“| The special meaning is the earlier; and itis due 
to its technical use as a legal term that the Latin 
form of the word has been retained, rather than 
the still earlier administress, and the later adminis- 
tratress and admintstratrice. 

+Admi‘nistrer. Os. [f. ADMINISTER v. + -ERI. 
Cf. OF r. amenistrere, -cor, -eur:—L. administra- 
tor, -emt, afterwards supplanted by the learned form 
administrateur.] One who administers, esp. who 
administers anything to another. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1. li. 105 bb, Goo 
hens thou wicked and peruerted admynystrer of malice. 163x 
Donne Siathanatos Ai Poysons, which the nature of the 
disease, and the art of the Administrer made wholesome. 
1654 GENTILIS Servita’s Hist. [nquis. (1676) 843 But where 
the Administrer hath all his requisite qualities, it is neces- 
sary to withstand his excesses. 

+Admi‘nistress, Oés. rare. Also admynys- 
tresse. [a. MFr. admzzistresse, earlier amenistresse, 
amenistreresse, fem. of amenestrere: see prec. and 
-Ess.] A woman who administers or ministers to 
others ; a dispenser of benefits. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255/4 Marye moder of Jhesu crist 
admynystresse and seruaunt. 1616 CHarMan Juszus (1858) 
217 A Light {Hero's torch} that was administress of sight 
To cloudy Venus. 

+Administry. Ods. rare—'. [f- ADMINISTER 
v.; after mcnister, meinistry.] The action of ad- 
ministering or ministering to ; administration. 

1616 CHAPMAN Soxxets ii, Poesy is not so remov'd a thing 
From grave administry of public weals As these times take it. 

+ Adminutive, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. ?med. L. 
adminut- ppl. stem of adminu-ére (f. ad to + minu- 
ére to lessen; cf. ME. AMENUSE, OFF. asenuser) 

+-IVE.] Characterized by diminution, tending to 
grow less. 

1656 Trappe E-xfos. Rev. xiii. 3 (1868) 763/1 Cotton the Jesuit 
confesses . . that now the Christian Church is but adminutive. 

Admirability (z:dmirabiliti). rave—°.  [ad. 
L. admirabilitas, n. of quality f. admirabilis: see 
ADMIRABLE and -Ty.] = ADMIRABLENESS. 

1731 In Battey, whence in JoHNson, etc. . 

admirable (z:dmirab’l), a. [a. Fr. admiradle, 
in OF r. amirable:—L. admirabil-em, £. admira-ri: 
see ADMIRE and -ABLE.] 

+1. To be wondered at; wonderful, surprising, 
marvellous. Oés. i 

1596 SPENSER F, Q, 1. vii. 36 He .. was knowne right well 
To have done much more admirable deedes. 160x Suaks. 
All's Well u. i. 26 Lord. Oh ‘tis braue warres. Parr. Most 
admirable, 1 haue seene those warres. 1639 Futter //oly 
War. vi. (1840) 8 It may justly seem admirable how that 
senseless religion should gain so much ground on Chris- 
tianity. 1660 Mitton Free Commw. 431 Not only strange 
and admirable, but lamentable to think on. 1718 J. CHAMBER- 
Layne Relig, Philos. (1730) I. vi. § ro All the admirable curios 
sities observableinthe Heart. 1794 Sutuivan View of Nat. 
Il, He has in his words something @ocovte (? Oetov 7], divine 
and admirable. 
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Hence, by insensible gradations, 

2. Exciting gratified surprise, or wonder united 
with approbation, esteem or reverence. In later 
usage the idea of wonder disappears, and the word is 
a mere exaggerated or emphatic way of expressing 
estimable, excellent, approvable, likable, pleasing. 

1598 Suaxs. Alerry Wu. ii, 234 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse. 1604 MaRLowEe 
Faustus 70 Helen of Greece was the admirablest lady that 
ever lived. 1678 Hosses Decam. Phys. i. 1 What so many 
do so highly praise must be veryadmirable. 1754 CHatHam 
Lett. to Nephewiv. 28 The admirable dispositions you have 
towards all that is right and good. 1788 V. Knox Wint. 
Even. I. 1. xiv. 200 The dialogue of an admirable author. 
1825 M‘Cuttocn Pod. Econ. u. § 2, 99 The admirable ma- 
chinery invented by Hargreaves. 1856 KANE Arctic Expl, 
I, xi. 29 Crimped seal-skin boots or moccasins, an admirable 
article of walking gear. 1867 Dickens Left. (1880) If. 288 
His wife takes admirable care of him. 

§] Also used formerly as sé. and adv., and as name 
of a butterfly; see ADMIRAL 5. 

1598 SytvEsTER Du Sartas 1. iil. (1641) 23/2 Sure, in the 
Legend of absurdest Fables I should enroll most of these 
admirables. 1611 SHAKs, Cy. u1. iii. 19 A wonderful sweet 
aire, with admirable rich words to it. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 291 Made them roast a piece of venison 
. . admirable well. 

Admirableness (z‘dmirab’lnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being admirable ; wonder- 
fulness ; wonderful excellence ; estimableness. 

1607 Mis. Enforced Marr. 1v.in Hazl. Dodsd. 1X. 540 The 
admirableness of her virtues. 1675 T. Brooks Golden Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 593 The greatness of God’s love, the vehemency 
of his love, and the admirableness of his love. 1677 HaLe 
Prim. Orig. Man. 343 The adimirableness of these Phe- 
Nomena. 1851 Ruskin Stones of Ven. III. ii. § 44, 64 The 
principal church in Italy was built with little idea of any 
other admirableness than that which was to result from its 
being huge. 

Admirably (c-dmirabli), adv. [f. ADMIRABLE 
+-LY%.] In an admirable manner; marvellously, 
wonderfully (0és.); in a manner exciting wonder 
and pleasure ; excellently. 


1593 R. Harvey Philad. 4 So you may deny almost euery 
actors Actes, that hath liued admirably in the worlde. 1615 
Sanpys Trav. 19 Being borne by a tempest vnto this Iland, 
and so canieuly deliuered, 1664 Pepys in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 318 ‘Macbeth,’ a pretty good play, but admirably 
acted. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 102 Calicoes, 
muslins, wrought silks, some of them admirably fine. 1769 
Funius Lett.iv. 21 He handles his weapon most admirably. 
1855 MacauLay Fredk. Gt. 87 The Prussian army .. was 
also admirably trained andadmirably officered. 1863 KEMBLE 
Resid, Georgia 47 The pigs thrive admirably here. 


Admiral (z‘dmiral), 56. Forms: 3-4 amyrayl, 
amrayl, 5 amyrayle, amerayle; 4 amyral, 
4-5 amyrall(e, amerel(le, 5 amyrel(le, 5-6 
amiral, amerall(e, amrall, amrel(le; 3 admi- 
rail, -ale, 4-5 admyral, 4-6 admyrall(e, admi- 
ralle, 5-6 admerall, 5-7 admirall, 5- admiral. 
Also 3 admirald, 5 amireld; 4 ameraunt, 7 ad- 
mirant. fa. OFr., ad. Arab. directly, or through 
med. L. or some other Rom. lang. The Arabic 


2 we £ 
* _»\ amir commander, (f. _pa\ mara, tocommand, 


order, )commonly Englished AMEER, EmIR, occurs in 
many titles followed by-a/-‘(of) the,’ as in amzr-al- 
umara ruler of rulers, azr-a/-md@ commander of 
the water, amzir-al-bahr, commander of the sea, 
the earliest of which is amir-al-miiminin com- 
mander of the faithful, assumed by the Caliph 
Omar, and Latinized in many forms by the early 
chroniclers (see Amirmummnes in Du Cange). As 
amir is constantly followed by -a/- inall such titles, 
amir-al- was naturally assumed by Christian writers 
as a substantive word, and variously Latinized as 
amir-alis, -allus, -Glius, -drius, OF r. amiral, -ail, 
-aill, -ayl, Pr. amirau, amtirar, amtralh, Pg. ami~ 
ralh, It. amiraglio. But as is usual with foreign 
words, popular etymology was soon at work on these 
original forms, assimilating them to more familiar 
words, (1) by treating the @z-as=Fr. and Pr. avz- 
:—L. adm-, and refashioning it accordingly as med. 
L. admir-alis, -allus, -alius, -Grius, OF. admiral, 
-ail; (2) by assimilating it to other Arabic words 
in a/- (which prob. began in Spain) as med. L. 
almtrallus, OSp. almiralle, almiirage, It. almi- 
vaglio, OF r. almiral, -ail, (3) by assimilating the 
ending to familiar Teutonic or Romance suffixes, 
as med. L. amzr-aldus, OF r. amitralt, -ault, -aut 
(after names like Reginald), Sp. a¢mirante (2 after 
zmperante), OFr. amirant, admirant; (4) by 
confusing the refashioned forms in adm- with de- 
rivatives of L. admirdri to wonder at, whence 
med. L. admirabilis (‘Rex Africee qui dicitur vul- 
gariter admirabilis mundi’), admirandus, admi- 
vatus (these again with the initial variations as-, 
anim-, alut-), whence Pr. amiratz, OFr. amitret, 
amiré, amirauble, amirafle, amirand, etc., etc. In 
Eng. the chicf form represents OF r. amiral, -ayl, re- 
duced in 16th c. by phonetic gradation to amrel, 
a pronunciation still common with sailors. But 
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the refashioned admfrale, -ai] occurs as early as 

1205, and became regular after 1500 as the literary 
form. Variants in -a/d, -aunt, after mcd. L. amir- 
aldus, and OFr. amirant, are also found in ME. 
As in the other languages the original meaning 
was ‘Emir, Saracen commander, ruler under the 
Caliph or Sultan’; the modern maritime use is 
due to the office of amir-al-bahr or amir-al-mé 
‘Ameer of the sea’ (Sp. a/mtrante de la mar), 
created by the Arabs in Spain and Sicily, continued 
by the Christian kings of Sicily, and adopted suc- 
cessively by the Genoese, French, and English 
under Edward III as ‘Amyrel of the Se,’ or ‘ad- 
myrall ofthe navy.’ After the original use became 
obsolete about 1500, ad/vzra/ was used in the naval 
sense, without any qualification, as an English title.] 

+1. An emir or prince under the Sultan; any 
Saracen (or ‘infidel’) ruler or commander. Oés. 

¢ 1205 LAYAMON 27668 Pat on admiral { of Babiloine he wes 
wldere. /brd. 27689 Peos admirale sone, Gecron is ihate. 
1297 R. Giouc. 407 An amrayl bere bysyde.. 3eld hym vp 
to Cristene men. /érd. 409 Pe kyng of Camele made pays, 
& an amyray] also, And 3eue hem gret garyson. @1300 A. 
Horn 95 Panne spak on admira{l]d, Of wordes he was bald. 
¢1%3%4 Guy Warw. 101 With that come forth an amireld, A 
Sarrazin. 1366 MAUNDEVILE (1839) v. 38 Be the Cytees and 
be the Townes ben Amyralles, that have the Governance of 
the Peple. ¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 1920 ‘Y haue y-hurd .vj. of 
my fon,’ saide be Amyrelle. /d7d. 532 Ne fa3t he neuere 3et 
in felde$ wyb kyng ne Ameraunt, bat he ne aslo3 cher 
madem 3elde. 1398 Gower Coxf. I. 196 Where that an 
heathen admiralle Was lorde. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas v. v. 
(1554) 126a, Old Hanniball Which of Chartage was chief 
Admirall. cr14qso Merdin xviii. 281 Maglaant, an amyrall 
saisne cruewell and felon. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 190/4 
Sone of the admyralle of babylone which was named exerses. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvit. 104 Pluto the grete god of hell 
admyrall of the styge. [1561 J. Daustr. Budlineer on A poc. 

(1573) 124b, After Mahomet him selfe they had in order 
xxv Amirals (for so they called their Kings or Princes).] 

2. The commander-in-chief of the navy of a 
country; in England, formerly, the title of ‘an 
officer or magistrate that has the government of 
the king’s navy, and the hearing and determining 
all causes, as well civil as criminal, belonging to 
the sea’ (Cowel), also styled more fully Lord High 
Admiral, whose administrative duties are now in 
commission, and discharged by five Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, and his judicial func- 
tions vested in the High Court of Admiralty. 

1460 CapGrave Chron. 250 The Erl of Arundel, Richard, 
was madamyrel ofthese. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. 
290 Erle of kente made Admyral of Englond for to kepe the 
see. 1494 FaBYAN v1. cxcvil. 203 Elfricus, that than was 
mayster or admyrall of the Kynges nauy. 1513 ARNoLD 
Chron. (x811) 47 Syr Edward Howard, the Amerall, with 
other, was drownyd. 1549 Epwarp VI Death warrant 
in Facsim. of National MSS. 1. xliv, Sir Thomas Seymour 
knyght, Lorde Seymour of Sudeley, late Highe Admyrall 
of our Realme of Englande. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars of 
Lond.(1852) 37 The lorde amrelle of France came into Yng- 
lond. /érd. 54 Sir John Dudley that was amrelle of the see 
was made yerle of Warwyk [1547]. 1699 LuttRett Brief 
Rel. (1857) IV. 558 [The King of Spain] will suddenly re- 
call to court the admirant of Castille. 1772 Pennant Tours 
in Scotl. (1774) 16x The Earl of Bute is admiral of the 
county.. but no way dependent on the lord high admiral 
of Scotland. 1868 CuambBers Eucycl. I. 46 The office of 
Lord High Admiral was last filled by H.R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV. 

3. A naval officer of the highest rank; the com- 
mander of a fleet or squadron; a flag-officer. In 
England there are four grades—Admiral of the 
Fleet, ranking with a field-marshal in the army; 
Admtral, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admtral, rank- 
ing with a general, lieutenant-general, and major- 
general respectively. Formerly they were also di- 
vided into classes denominated from the colours 
hoisted by them, Admirals of the Red, White, or 
Blue Squadron. 

Hence Admiral of the Blue, an obs. jocose name 
for a fapster (from the colour of his apron). 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vu. ix. 99 Slwe be amyrale of bat 
flot. 1475 Bk. of Noblesse (1860) 16 Johan erle of Hontyndon 
was made cheif admyralle of a new armee to rescue Harflue. 
1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. 1. x. 2 Thantoniad, the Egyptian 
Admirall, With all their sixty flye. 1656 Mitton Lett. of 
State Wks. 1738 II. 198 One Giles, a French-man, a petty 
Admiral of four Ships. 1688 Lond. Gaz. mmccclvi./3 Sir 
Roger Strickland, Rear Admiral of England, rides present 
Admiral in the Downs of a Squadron of Ships. 1731 Poor 
Robin(N.) As soon as customers begin to stir, The Rascral 
ofthe Blue,crys, Coming, sir! 1853 Zucycl. Brit, 11. 142 For 
nearly a century we had no Admiral of the Red Squadron. 

4. The privileged commander of a fishing or 
merchant ficet. 

Fishing boats in the North Sea often fish in company—in 
fleets. They are all under the command of one man, who 
gives the orders when to shoot the nets, haul them, etc. He 
is called the ‘ Admiral.’—R. G. Marsden. (Cf. AnmiRALty 7.) 

1708 Royal Procim., June 26, in Lond. Gaz. mmmmcececclii, 
Itis.. Enacted, That whoever should after the said Five and 
twentieth Day of A/arch, first enter with his Fishing-Ship, 
any Harbour or Creek in Newufoundland, should be for that 
Season Admiral of the said Harbour or Creek, and should 
reserve so much Peech or Flakes as should be necessary for 
his Boats, and One over, asa Privilege. .; and the Master of 
the Second Fishing-Ship Entring such Harbour.., shalf be 


ne 


Vice-Admiral, and the Master of the Third Ship.., Rear- 
Admiral for that Season... All Differences. . shall be deter- 
min’d by the Fishing Admirals in the several Efarbours; and 
an Appeal is given from such Judgment to the Commanders 
of the Men of War appointed Convoys for New/oundland, 

5. =Admiral-ship (cf. Fr. le vatsseau amtral, 
Milton’s amnira/ is in imitation of It. ammiraglia 
“an admirall or chicf ship’ (Florio); cf. amzmz- 
raglo, later form of almtraglio: see above): 
The ship which carrics the admiral; the Flag- 
ship. Also applied to the most considerable ship 
of a flcet of merchantmen, or of the vessels em- 
ployed in the Newfoundland cod-fishcry. 

1588 in Hard. Misc. (Malh.) I1.52 The admiral and another 
ship of four hundred tons. 1590 WespEeE 7rav. (1868) 19 
The Harry appertayning to the company of the Marchants, 
was our Vice-admirall. 162z R. Hawkins Voy. to S. Sea 
19 The admirall of the Spanish armada was a Flemish 
shippe. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 294 The mast Of some great 
Ammiral. 1725 De Foe Moy. round World (1840) 79 Under 
orders of the great ship as admiral. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. 
Gt. LI. vu. vi. 317 Tall branchy timbers yonder, one day to 
be masts of admirals. . 

6. Pop. name of two European spccies of butterfly 
(fam. Vanesside), distinguished as the A’ed and 
the White Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta, and Lime- 
nitts Sibylla). The name belonged at first to the 
former, also (perh. originally) the 4dmzradle ; see 
ADMIRAL a. 

1720 AtBin Nat. ‘Hist. Eng. Insects Plate m1, A_most 
beautiful Fly called the Admiral Butter-fly. 1798 E. Dono- 
van Nat. Hist. Brit, Ins. VII. 20 The red admirable Butter- 
fly is certainly a very common species. 1868 Barinc-GouLp 
Srlver Store 116 Admirals on bark of oak Tarry till a sunny 
stroke O’er their scarlet stripes and rings Drinks the water 
from their wings. 

7. Conch.= Admiral-shell: A collector's name 
for certain beautiful shells of the genus Covezs. 

1748 Sik J. Hitt Gen. Nat. Hist., Anint. 137 The admiral- 
shell, the voluta with a broad yellow fascia, with a punctuated 
line init. 1819 Pantologia I.s.v., There are four species of 
this shell, viz. the grand-admiral, the vice-admiral, the 
orange-admiral, and the extra-admiral. 

8. Attrib, and Comb., as admiral court, galley, 
ship, etc.; also admiral-in-chief or admiral- 
general, the supreme naval commander. 

1681 Lond, Gaz. mdcliv/; An Act concerning the Juris- 
diction of Admiral-Court. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch's 
Lives (1879) I. 138/r Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxv1. xliv. 
943¢, Livius.. advaunced forward with the Admirall ship 
[Pretoria nave]. 1692 Lond. Gaz. mmdcclxi/1 The Admiral 
Ship, which is to carry 70 Guns. 1699 /d:d@. mmmdxxx/2 
Baron Jewell is made Admiral General. 1849 Grote Greece 
(1862) V. 11. Ixi. 343 An act of direct insubordination. . to- 
wards the admiral-in-chief. 

+ A:dmiral, z. O¢s.; also admirall, admirale. 
[A by-form of ApMIRABLE, caused by confusing 
that word with ApMiRAL sé., of which one of the 
med. L. forms was admiraéilis, as in Matthew 
Paris, ann. 1251, Regt Marok, quem Admirabilem 
mundi appellare consuevimus. As admirabilis was 
thus used for admiral, there was apparent autho- 
rity for using admiral for admtrable.| Admirable. 

r61x Speep //fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxviii. (1632) 123 For his 
admirall height, he was admitted. . into the ranke of a com- 
mon souldier. ?165s0 Dox Bellianis of Greece 77 Else could 
no knights in the world perform such admirale deeds, 

+A-‘dmiraless. Oés. rare—'. [f. ADMIRAL sé. 
+-Ess.] The wife of an admiral. 

1611 CotGr., Admirale, an Admirallesse. 

Admniralling (edmiralin), v4/. sb. [f. Ap- 
MIRAL 56. used as vb.+-ING1. (Cf. went a-colonel- 
Zing, Hudibras.)] Being or acting as an admiral. 


1838 Gen. P. Tompson E-rerc. (1842) 1V. 332 ‘An admiral 
is to sail to a given port’ (it was in the admiralling days). 


Admiralship (x dmiralfip). [f ApmiRaL 5d. 
+ -SHIP.] 

1. The office or position of an admiral. 

1617 Minsneu, Adsmiradship, the estate and office of the 
Admirall. 1872 Daily News 5 Aug., The steamer was com- 
manded by her own legal master, but the admiralship of the 
day was shared by Mr. Pegler. — 

2. Capability of performing the duties of an ad- 
miral. 

1873 Masson Driaonm. of H. viii. 172 All faith in his general- 
ship and admiralship for the rest of the war had been lost. 

Admiralty (x dmirilti). Forms: 5 amyralte, 
amrelte, ameralte; 6 amraltie, amiraltye, ad- 
miraltie; 6-admiralty. [a. OF r.admiralté, amtr- 
aulté; see ADMIRAL and -TY.] 

1. The office or jurisdiction of an admiral, or of 
the Lord High Admiral ; admiralship. 

1327-1485 Pol. Pocnis II. 158 Cheryshe marchandyse, kepe 
thamyralté, That we bee maysteres of the narowe see. 1538 
Leann /trn. VII. 87 The Wyndowes be full of Rudders.. 
his Badge or Token of the Amiraltye. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
XLin. XL 1162k, The admiraltie of the navy. 1668 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 386 The Duke of York's regiment is ordered 
to be disbanded, and more, that undoubtedly his Admiralty 
will follow. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /saé. Il. xvi. 117 Ex- 
clusive right of jurisdiction over all commercial transactions 
within his admiralty. 

+2. The department under command of the ad- 
miral; the naval branch of the public service ; 
the navy. Obs. 


ADMIRATION. 


1465 Manners & fouseh. Exps. Eng. 473 My master hathe 
receyvid of doctor Aleyn, sen he ocupyd in the Ameralte, 
but xxxilj.s, itij.d. a1626 Bacon Union of Ing. & Scot. (T.) 
For admiralty or navy, I see no great question will arise. 

3. That branch of the Executive which super- 
intends the navy; the power or officers appointed 
for the administration of naval affairs; now in 
England the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty. 

3459 Brackcey in /’aston Lett. 341 1. 497 The bokys of 
regystre of the amrelte (were) takyn a wey from my Lord 
Scalysmen. 1679 Dx. York in Pepys V. 131 [t is Mr. Pepys, 
who now, upon this change in the Admiralty, is like to nee 
1758 in Phil. Trans. LI. 461 Sir Charles Wager, first lord of 
the admiralty. 1833 Marrvat Peter Srople (1863) 435 His 
case was strongly recommended to the consideration of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 1V. 233 Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied 
powers had been active. _ ; 

4. Yhat branch of the administration of justicc 
which deals with maritime questions and offences. 
Court of Admiralty: the tribunal for the trial and 
decision of such causcs, formerly presided over by 
the Lord High Admiral, whose jurisdiction is now 
transferred to the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justicc ; also ellipti- 
cally called The Admiralty. 

1589 Marprel. Tr., Hay any Work. (1844) 46 Yea but Civil- 
ians liue by the court of Amraltic. 1666 Prerys Diary IV. 
131 Sir R. Ford would accept of one-third of my profit of 
our private man-of-war, and bear one-third of the charge, 
and be bound in the Admiralty. 1667 /drd. 1V. 281 This 
Judge of the Admiralty, Judge Jenkins, 1768 BiacksTone 
Comm. {V. xix, Vhe high court of admiralty, held before 
the lord high-admiral of England, is not only a court of civil, 
butalso of criminal jurisdiction. 1853 Eucycl. Brit. (1. 145 By 
the 6th and 7th Will. FV. c. 53, the admiralty jurisdiction is 
extended to ?rince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca, 

5. The building where the Admiral or Lords of 
the Admiralty transact business. 

1617 Minsnev, Admiraltie..the place where the Admirals 
office is kept. 166: R. Burney hepdcorov Awpov 66 He 
takes the Flag down from the main Top-mast head, when 
he pleases at the Admiralty. 1879 Whitaker's Almanac 
302/2 Public and Private Buildings .. Admiralty, Horse 
Guards, Treasury, War Office. . 

+6. A station for ships of war in charge of an 
admiral. Oés. rare. 

1677 YARRANTON Eng. Jmtprovem. 40 Ships for the Royal 
Navy may..be kept either in an Admiralty at Wexford, 
or in some Port near. Ay 

+ 7. A sailing in company (originally for mutual 
defence against pirates). Ods. rare. [PARDESSUS Coll. 
Lots Marttimes V1. 548 ‘Toutes les lois et coutumes 
anciennes de la Hollande, de la Basse Saxe et de 
la Baltique, emploient le mot admiralitas, amiraute, 


pour designer les voyages de conserve.) 

162z Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 180 When ships do enter 
into Admiraltie one with another, whosoeuer breaketh the 
Admiraltie is bound to answer the damage which shall 
happen thereby. — Laws of Hanse Towns 24 When ships 
do enter into admiralty one with another, they shall be bound 
to keep together, and to stay for each other. 

+Admi‘rance. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF r. admir- 
ance, £. admirer: see ADMIRE and -ANCE.] Ad- 
miring, admiration. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. v. x. 39 Who with right humble thankes 
him goodly greeting. . With great admiraunce inwardly was 
moved. | a ; 

Admiration (z:dmirétfan). Also 5-6 -cyon, 
-cion, -tyon. [a. Fr. admiration (14th. in Littré), 
ad. L. admiration-em, n. of action f. admird-ri: 
see ADMIRE. ] 

1. The action of wondering or marvyelling ; won- 
der, astonishment, surprise. arch. 

1506 Ordin, Crysten Men(W. de Worde)1. vii. 73 Yfhe have 
admyracyon that one essence of deite be in thre persones. 
1611 Biste Rev. xvii. 6 When I saw her, 1 wondred with 
great admiration. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. w. xvi. 
323 Admiration is the daughter of ignorance. 1662 EVELYN 
Sylva (1679) 9 {n admiration at the universal negligence. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 331 But now the Admiration was turned 
upon another Question, (viz.) what could be the Matter. 
1826 Scotr Woodst. xxv. Wks. 1830 I1. 143 Phabe stood 
gaping in admiration at the sudden quarrel. 1852 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss. 14 How it could ever be doubted. . may 
well be deemed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 

2. Agreeable surprise ; wonder mingled with re- 
verence, esteem, approbation; hence, in late usage, 
pleased or gratified contemplation. 

1589 Puttennam Eng, Poeste 1. xii. (81x) 9 To bring the 
world into admiration of their lawes and Reieon: 1617 
Witner Fridelia in Fuventl. 1633, 480 That love which Ad- 
miration first begot, Pitty would strengthen. c 1680 BevER- 
1DGE Sevmt. (1729) I. 10 Take heed that you have not men's 
persons in admiration. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Lightho. 
§ 152 The Buss in all the past bad weather had indeed 
rode it out to admiration. 1860 Tynpaui. Glaciers t. § 11, 

2 One large star in particular excited our admiration. 187% 

uskin Fors Clazv v. 17 Admiration—the power of discern- 
ing and taking delight in what is beautiful in visible Form, 
and lovely inhuman Character. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. 
vii. 146 The test of true admiration ts pleasure. 

+3. The faculty of exciting cither wonder or agrce- 
able surprise and approbation ; admirableness. Obs. 

34534 Lp. Bersers Godden Bk, of M, Aurel. (1546 Eb, Theyr 
fewe woordes and good workes haue lefie vs exaumple of 
great admiracion. 1610 SHaxs. Temf. i. i. 38 Admir’d 
Mirandal Indeede the topofadmiration. 1642 Jer. Tayior 
God's Fudgemt. \..1. xxix. 133 [They] found him to be starke 
dead, not without markes upon him of wonderfull admiration, 


; ADMIRATIVE. 


3. An object of admiration or wonder; a marvel. 
In mod. usage only in the phrase the admiration of, 
with a distinctly verbal reference. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 97 The harde and sorowfull 
admyracions that thenne made palmyreus that was maistre 
of eneas shippe ben declared. 1548 Compl. Scotl. (180x) 86 
Ther is ane vthir admiration of the variant course of the 
moone, 1601 SHaks. Ad/s Jiel/ 1. 1. 91 Now, good Lafew, 
Bring in the admiration, that we with thee May spend our 
wonder too. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Monracue Le?z. 1. xxi. 
‘69 The young prince.. is the admiration of the whole court. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farw xii. 133 Joe’s house is 
the admiration of all who know what comfort is. 

4. Note of admiration: the mark (!) affixed to 
words, phrases, or sentences, intended to be uttered 
with an intonation of exclamation or surprise. 

1611 Suaks. H/rnt. T. v. ii. 12 The changes I perceiued in 
the King and Camillo, were very Notes of admiration. 1611 
Cotcr., Admiratif, Th’ admirative point, or point of ad- 
miration (and of detestation) marked, or made thus ! 1719 
Swirt 7o Vug. Clerg. Wks. 1755 I]. u.8 To skip over all 
sentences where he spied a note of admiration at the end. 
1859 J. Lane Wand. [ndia 387 You will have the Commander- 
in-Chief down upon you with five-and-twenty notes of ad- 
miration at the end of every sentence. 

Admirative (c dmirei:tiv,2dmaierétiv),a.rare. 
[a. Fr. admiratif, -ive; f. admirat- ppl. stem of ad- 
mira-ri: see ADMIRE and -1VE.] Pertaining to or 
characterized by wonder or admiration. 

1611 Cotar. [see prec. 4.] 1641 Br. Montacu Acts & Mon. 
160 The common people, ignorant, credulous, and admirative. 
1861 C. M. IncLesy Compl. View 148 Admirative comments 
in the Edinburgh and Saturday Reviews. 

Admiratively (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an admirative manner; with pleasur- 
able approbation. 

1882 C. M. I. in MV. & QO. 1 Apr. 245/2 So wonderfully ap- 
plicable .. that it may be admiratively quoted just now. 


+ Admira‘tor. Oés. rare—'. [a. L. admirdator, 
n, of agent, f. admird-+r2 to ADMIRE.] An admirer; 
a wonderer. 

1603 Harsnet Declar. Pop. impost. 110 When we have 


instructed their Admirator in the secret causes. . we shal 
ease him of his labour and cause his wonderment to cease. 

Admire (&dmoie1), v. [a. Fr. admire-r, a re- 
fashioning of OFr. amirer :—L. admird-ri to won- 
der at; f. ad at + mira-ri to wonder.] 

1. éztr. To feel or express surprise, or astonish- 
ment; to wonder, to marvel, to be surprised. 

ta. stmply. Obs. 

c1s90 Greene #7. Bacon ix. 233 Lordings, admire not if 
your cheer be this, For we must keep our academic fare. 
1626 T, H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 7 This would make you ad- 
mire, your haire stand an end, and bloud congeale in your 
ueynes. 1697 Motynevux in Locke's Lett. (1708) 238, I should 
have much more admired had they been otherwise. 

b. with az. 

1600 Rowianps Letting of Hum. Blood i. 48 Vttring rare 
lyes to be admired at. 1650 Futter Pisgah Sight 11. vi. 150 
King Ahab stood admiring at the miracle. 1656 BAxTER 
Ref. Pastor. 348 It maketh me admire at the fearful de- 
celtfulness of the heart of man. 1708 Swirr Baucis & Phil. 
148 And she admir’d as much at him. 1759 Martin Naz! 
Hist. 1. 271 Posterity may justly admire at their being de- 
molished. 1865 CartyLe reds. Gt. III. vu. iv. 17 A result, 
which Friedrich Wilhelm not a little admires at. 

ce. with subord. cl. arch. or dial. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xli, 24 A great concourse of the 
People, admiring what the matter was. 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof, State 1. iti. 59 We may more admire that so beastly 
a drunkard lived so long. 1681 Crowne Hen. V/, 1. 38, 
I admire my Lord of Glocester is not come. 1694 Provid. 
of God 147, admired why I should be suspected. 1701 PENN 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 45, I admire how thou couldst 
stay so long. 1794 Gopwin Caled Williams 176, | admire 
that the earth does not open and swallow you alive. 1848 
Dickens Domdbey 316 Mrs. Chick admires that Edith should 
be, by nature, such a perfect Dombey. 

+d. with zzf Ods. or dial. 

1645 Howett Exgland’s Tears 173 The Italian admires to 
see a people argue themselves thus intoarms. 1676 Hopses 
Iliad xxiv. 386 You would admire to see him look so fresh. 
1869 Miss Atcotr Little Wom. 1. ix. 134, ladmire to do it. 

2. trans. To view with wonder or surprise ; to 
wonder or marvel at. arch. 

¢ 1590 GREENE fy. Bacon ii. 40 England and Europe shall 
admire thy fame. 1642 Futter /Yoly & Prof. State u. ix. 
83 He accounts their examples rather to be admired then 
imitated. 1682 ZLoxd. Gaz, mdccxxvii/3 We cannot but 
admire and dread those restless Men. 1714 Appison Sect, 
No. 575 » 6 How can we sufficiently admire the Stupidity 
or Madness of these Persons? 1738Warsurton Dit. Legat. 
I. 68 That Disorder in the Life of Man, which Moralists so 
much admire. 1876 FARRAR Maré. Serm. iv. 36 One hardly 
knows whether most to admire the stupidity of such a de- 
gradation or to detest its guilt. 

Hence, by insensible gradations, 

3. To regard with pleased surprise, or with 
wonder mingled with estecm, approbation, or affec- 
tion; and in modern usage, To gaze on with pleasure. 

1594 H. Wittopie in Shaks. Cent. Praise 10 You must 
admire her sober grace. 1596 SHaKs, 7am. Shr... i. 29 
We do admire This virtue, and this morall discipline. 1660 
"'F. Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 31/2 Some Vulcan's and 
Minerva’s arts admire. 1751 Harris //ermes (1841) 113 
Admiring only the authors of our own age. 1807 CRABBE 
Par. Reg. wi. 163 Thus long she reign’d, admired, if not 
approved. 1860 Tynpart. Glaciers 1. § 16, 118, I had oc- 
casion to admire the knowledge and promptness of my guide. 
1878 G. Macponatp Anz. Quiet Neighb. xxx. 526 She could 
admire good people. 
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+ 4. causal. To astonish, to surprise. Ods. rare. 
c16s0 Dox Bellianis 204 A Tent.. with so many gallant 
Devices, that it admired every beholder. 


+Admire, sd. Obs. [f. the vb.] The act of 
admiring, admiration. 

tsor G. Markuam Sir R. Grinuzle clxvii, But with all 
kindnes, honor, and admire To bring him thence. 1602 
Warner Albion's Eng. x. lix. (1612) 261 Natures Mynion, 
eyes Admier. 1613 RowLanps Avave of Hearts (N.) He 
thus concludes his censure for admire. 

Admired (#dmoaiesd), pf/. a. [f. ADMIRE v. 
+-ED.] 

l. Regarded with admiration; wondered at; 
contemplated with wonder mingled with esteem, 
etc.; wonderful, surprising. 

¢ 1430 Pol. Rel. & Love Poents 49, 453 And ther-too schee 
was well emyred, 1592 SHaks. Roo. §& Fred. 1. ii. 89 All the 
admired Beauties of Verona. 1621 Hower Let?t. (1650) II. 
50 Venice.. the admiredst city in the world. 1709 Pore 
Ess. Criticism 502 Then most our trouble still when most 
admird. 1867 INGELow Story of Doom 111. 77 And half-shut 
fans of his admiréd wings. . 

2. Astonished ; struck with wonder. 

a1700 Ballads on Gt. Frost 1683-4 (1844) 4 All stand ad- 
mir’d, and very well they may To see such pastimes. 

Admiredly (&dmoierédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an admired manner ; surprisingly. 

1637 SYDENHAM Sev. 218 Tho’ in their own condition 
admiredly happy heretofore. 

Admirer (&dmoieraz). [f. ADMirx v.+ -ER1.] 

1. One who admires, wonders at, or views with 
surprise and pleasure, or with pleasure only. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 5 (1873) 54 There was not 
a greater admirer of learning [than Trajan]. 1710 App1soN 
Whig-Exam. No.2 1,1 never yet knew an Author that had 
not his admirers. 1839 Dickens Le?t. (1880) I. 27 A little 
tribute from an unknown but ardent admirer of your genius. 

2. ‘In common speech, a lover.’ 

a1704 T. Brown Comzcad rew Wks. 1730 I. 163 “Tis by 
your beauty that you make so many of your admirers hang 
and drown theinselves every year. 1874 Brack Pr. Thule 
35 Vexed by the incomprehensible conduct of her reputed 
admirer. ee 

Admiring (€dmoierin), v7. sb. [f. ADMIRE v. 
+-ING1.] Viewing with wonder, reverence, esteem, 
pleasure. (Now mostly gerundial.} 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne (1634) 492 That other faculty.. often 
causeth sport and breedeth admiring. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Piscat. Ecl. 1. xii. 17 Live in her love, and die in her admir- 
ing. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Engl. V. xviii. (1806) 133 Instead 
of admiring that a palpable falsehood should be maintained. 

Admiring (&dmaicrin), p77. a. [f. ADMIRE v. 
+ -ING2.] 

1. Wondering ; regarding with loving wonder; 
full of admiration. 

1626 D'Ewes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 322 11]. 217 The 
presence of soe deare a king drew admiring silence. 1784 
‘TRUMBULL in Sparks’ Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) 1V. 68 The scoff 
of an admiring world. 1879 M*Cartuy Hist. own Times ii. 
313 The voice of admiring friends was tumultuously raised to 
predict splendid things for him. ie 

+2. Causing wonder or admiration. Cf. ADMIRE 
v. 4. Obs. 

1610 Gwituim Heraldry wi. xxii. (1660) 235 Dolphins here 
are in their naturall form of swimming, wherein they use 
to marshele their great troopes in admiring order. 

Admiringly (#dmaierinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an admiring manner; with admiration ; 
with fond looks. 

1601 SHaxs. AM s Well v. iii. 44 Admiringly my Liege, at 
first I stucke my choice vpon her. 1823 Moore Loves of 
Axgels 11. xxviil, 575 When I’ve seen her look above At 
some bright star admiringly. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
III. xii. 217 Two such men must have looked admiringly on 
each other's great deeds. 
+Admirize, v. Ods.are—'. [improp. f. ADMIRE 
or? Fr.admzirert -1ZE. Cf. acclimateandaccli matize.| 
To wonder. 

1jgoz Locan in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 108 Orders to 
proclaim the queen have arrived in Virginia. . but none here, 
which makes many admirize. 

Admissibility (#dmi:sibi-liti).[f. ApmissIBLE; 
see -BILITY. Cf. mod. Fr. admissibilité.| The 
quality of being admissible ; admissibleness. 

1778-80 Burrows Aeports IV. 2058 The counsel for the de- 
fendant objected to the admissibility of the evidence. 1801 
W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. X1. 290 A hybrid word, and 
therefore of equivocal admissibility. 1849 Best Ezzdence 
(1870) 10 The admissibility of evidence is a matter of /aw, but 
the weight or value of the evidence is matter of fact. 

Admissible (&dmisib’)), a. [a. Fr. admissible, 
ad. late L. admessibilem, f. admiss- ppl. stem of 
admitt-cre: see ADMIT and -BLE.] 

l. Worthy of being entertained as an idea or 
project ; allowable. 

1611 CotGr., Admissible [Fr.], admittable, admissible, fit 
-o be admitted, received, allowed of. 1677 Hate Primm. 
Orig. Max. .vi. 126 Suppose that this Supposition were ad- 
missible. 1783 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) V. x. 58 He 
used to pay his duty to me, and ask blessing the moment he 
came in, if adw7ssib/e (Is that a word, Harriet 2), 1859 Mitt 
Liberty 171 What amount of public control is admissible for 
the prevention of fraud by adulteration. 

b. Law. Allowable as judicial proof. 

1849 Best Evidence (1870) 116 The parol evidence of a 
witness [as to the contents of a lost document] is admissible, 
though there is a copy of the document. . 

2. Capable or worthy of being admitted to an 


ADMIT. 


office or relation, or to the use of a place. (Differs 
from ADMITTABLE, as admission from admittance.) 

1775 AsH, Admissible, worthy of being admitted. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 14 They were admissible to poli- 
tical and militaryemployment. 1852 M*Cuttocn 72xation 
(ed. 2). v. 215 Yhe average Gazette price of muscovado 
sugar, admissible to the English markets. 1868 M. Patm- 
son Academ. Organ. § 5, 239 Let all who choose be admiss- 
ible to our lectures, 

Admissibleness (£dmirsib’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being admissible; capa- 
bility of being entertained or allowed. 

1861 Press IX. 779/3 The admissibleness of such a system. 

Admissibly (Zdmi'sibli), adv. rare-°. [f. as 
prec. +-LY2.] In an admissible manner; so as to 
be entertained, or allowed. 

1818 in Topp. 

Admission (&dmi-fon). fad. L. admission-em, 
n. of action f. admzss- ppl. stem of admittére: see 
Apmir. Cf. Fr. admission, late, not in Cotgr. 1632.] 
The action of admitting to some position, standing, 
or privileges ; distinguished from ADMITTANCE the 
literal action of letting in to a place. 

l. The action of admitting to a place and its 
privileges, into a society or company of men, or 
class of things. Attributed also to the person ad- 


mitted ; thus=the fact of being admitted, access, 

1622 Bacon Henry V// (J.) There was also enacted that 
charitable law, for the admission of poor suitors without 
fee. 1630 Naunton fragm. Reg. (1870) 17 Charged by her 
expresse command to look precisely to all admissions into 
the Privy-Chamber. 1651 Baxter /xzf% Baft. 14 Baptizing 
is the Act, or Sign of their solemn admission. 1667 SpraT 
Hist. Roy. Soc. 77 (¥.) Some small admission-money and 
weekly contributions amongst themselves. 1790 Pacey Hor. 
Paunl.1.6 They have never found admission into any cata- 
logue of apostolical writings. 1828 Lanpor /7zag. Conv. 
(1846) 218 Elegance in prose composition is mainly this: a 
just admission of topics and of words. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
of Ven. xvii. (1874) 1. 188 They have free admission of the 
light of Heaven. 

2. Reception or acceptance into an office or posi- 
tion ; appointment, institution. 

1494 FABYAN vi. cxcvi. 200 After y® deth of Edgare, stryfe 
arose amonges the lordes for admyssion of theyr kyng. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logic Ded. § 4b, Having once 
knowen the price of an admission, Salting, and Matricu- 
lation, with the intertayning of Freshmenne in the Rhetorike 
schooles. c1680 BeveripGE Serzz. (1729) 1. 17, This formal 
admission of St. Matthias into the number of the apostles. 
1726 AYLIFFE Parergont 39, Admission is when the Patron 
presents a Clerk to a Church that is vacant, and the Bishop 
upon Examination admits and allows of such Clerk to be 
fitly qualify’d. 1818 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange’s Zz II. 
xi. 45 Poor Miss Phoebe was in that state which is of all 
others most favourable to the admission of a new lover—she 
had just lost an old one, 

3. The admitting (of anything) as proper, valid, 
or true; acknowledging, allowing, or conceding. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 128 You are veray esy in the ad- 
myssyon of thes fautys in the spiritualty. 1661 BRAMHALL 
Just. Vind. ii. 15 In admission of the same discipline, and 
subjection to the same supream Ecclesiastical authority. 
1794 SuLLivaN Vzew of Nat, I]. The admission of super- 
natural truths, is much less an active consent, than a cold 
and passive acquiescence. 1807 Marswatt Constit. Opis. 
(1839) 45 To the admission of this testimony great and serious 
objections have been made. 

b. Lawandgex. Aconcession,anacknowledgement. 

1808 PEAKE Avidence 17 His wife's admission that she had 
agreed to pay 4s.a week wasallowed to be given in evidence. 
1846 Mitt Logic u. iii. § 2 (1868) 205 To press the conse- 
quences of an admission into which a person has been en- 
trapped. 1868 Heres Acadmah xv. (1876) 410 I decline... to 
make more admissions than I can help. 1876 J. F. STEPHENS 
Law of Evid, xv. An admission is a statement, oral or 
written, suggesting any inference as unfavourable to the 
conclusion contended for by the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the statement is made. 

{| Admision ¢ 1450 in tr. Azgdex Rolls Ser. I. 105 
is a misprint for a diniston (Higd. “mitem). 

Admissive (Xdmi'siv), a. [ad. L. admzsstv-us, 
f, admiss- ppl. stem of admzitt-cre; sce ADMIT and 
-IVE.] Characterized byadmitting; tending toadmit. 

1778 HartLey Swedenborg's Heaven § Hell (1851) Pref. 48 
But this .. is the sole effect of that grace which they are not 
admissive of. 1823 Lams £/ia 482 It would be a good face 
if it were not marked by the small-pox—a compliment which 
is always more admissive than excusatory. 


Admissory (#dmisori), 2. [f. L. admissor n. 
of agent f. admztt-cre (see ADMIT) +-Y, as if ad. L. 
*admissori-us.| Of or pertaining to admission. 

{Not in Craic 1847.] 1859 WorcESTER cites Ecl. Rev. 

+Admi'‘ssure. Ods. vare—'. [ad. L. admis- 
siiva putting to, admission (of male to female), f. 
admiss- ppl. stem of admitt-cre; see ADMIT and 
-URE.] Pairing of animals. 


¢1420 Pallad. on Husé. w. 875 Til yeres x she [the mare] 
for this admyssure Is goode. 

+ Admi‘stion. Odés. [ad. L. admistidn-em (also 
admixtion-em), see ADMIXT.] <A by-form of Ap- 
MIXTION, 

1660 T. Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 482/1 That the ad- 
mistion of some humors, in those who are unsound, excites 
Phantasies. 1697 Wattis in A/ise. Curiosa (1708) Il. 317 
The admistion of Charcole being chiefly to keep the Parts 
separate. 


Admit (idmi't), v.; also 5-6 amit, amitte, 


ADMIT. 


amytte. [orig. a. OFr. amelt-re:—L. admitt-dre to 
let to or into; f. ad to+ mittére to send, let go. 
In1sthc. the Fr. was refashioncd after L.asadmettre, 
in the wake of which the Eng. also became adm77.] 
To let come or go in, (1) willingly, as a person 
does, (2) by physical capacity as a thing, The 
secondary meanings are earlier in Eng. than the 
primary, for which native words were in use. 
I. As the action of a voluntary agent. 

1. To allow to enter, let in, reccive (a person or 
thing). a. (¢o or 77/0 a place, real or ideal). 

1530 Parser. 417/2, 1 admyt or retain to a rome or other- 
wyse, Je admets. 1667 Mitton /. L. x1. 596 The heart Of 
Adam, soon enclin’d to admit delight. 1713 Swirt Cadenus 
Wks. 1755 III.u1. 17 Yet some of either sex.. She conde- 
scended toadmit. 1755 JonHnson Dict, Pref., Obsolete words 
are admitted, when they are found in authours not obsolete. 
1850 TENNYSON /7 Jem. xxxii. 2 No other thought her mind 
admits. 1860 TynpaLL Glaciers 1. § 25. 184, | had opened 
the little window of the cabin to admit some air. 

b. into any office, position, or relation ; sfec. in 
Law, into the possession of a copyhold estate. 

1473 Warkworti Chron. 13 Kynge Herry was ainitted to 
his crowne and dignite ageyne. ¢1480 Chihde of Bristowe 
57 in Hazl. £. P. Poetry 113 Any science that is trouthe y 
Shal amytte me therto. 1494 FAanyan v. cxxvili. 110 Wold- 
ist thou not admit suche one for thy freende? 1534 Lv. 
Berners Gold, Bk. of M. Aurel. (1546) Lvj, They amytted 
hym a citezen and dweller in Rome. 1660 Jer. Taytor 
Worthy Commun. i. § 2.38 We are admitted to pardon of 
our sins if we repent. 19713 Guardian No. 2 (1756) I. 13, I 
was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford. 
1715 Burnet /7ist. ovun Times 1.(R.) The triers of all those 
who were to be admitted to benefices. 1768 BLacKsToNE 
Comm. JIT. 203 If the tenant... does not within a limited 
time apply to the court to be admitted a defendant. 1 
Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Copyhold, lf the lord refuses to 
admit he shall be compelled in Chancery .. But that Court 
will not grant a #andamus to admit a copyholder by de- 
scent. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xviil. 127 With what 
readiness they were admitted to the royal kiss, 1878 Bosw. 
Situ Carthage 49 Begging that we would admit his prison- 
erstoransom. —— 

ce. to do anything. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sozwie 1. viii. (1859) 6 In euery ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour isadmytted to maken his com- 
pleynt. 1538 Starkey “gland 192 Only such.. schold be 
admyttyd to practyse in causys. 1722 De For //ist. Plague 
55 The houses and villages refusing to admit them to lodge. 
1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 113 The Ship was admitted to 
come up to the City. 


+d. into the number or fellowship of, Ods. 

1632 Mitton L’sid/egro 38 Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
1713 Guardian No. 151 (1756) II. 265 Jack .. was sent up to 
London, tobe admitted of the Temple. 1788 Vez Lond. Vag. 
157 Who afterwards admitted him of his Privy-Council. 

. 2. fig. To allow a matter to enter into any rela- 
tion to action or thought. 

a. To consent to the performance, doing, realiza- 
tion, or existence of; to allow, permit, grant. 

@ 1423 James I Aing’s Quair ww. ix, Gif mercy sall admit- 
ten thy servise. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 They wold 
not accorde that he shold be amytted to be worshypped. 
1513 DoucLas £ucis v. xiii. 72 Amit (v.7. admit] my asking, 
gif so the fatis gydis. 160r Suaks. Tzved. Nw 1. il. 45 She 
will admit no kinde of suite, No, not the Duke’s. 1682-3 
Penn. Arch. 1.55 Desiring thee to admitt, that the people 
may have the Nomination. ¢1750 SHENSTONE Elegy xvii. 1 
Stern Monarch of the winds! admit my pray’r. 1817 Jas. 
Mitt Srit. /ud. 11.v. v. 534 Tippoo, in the mean time, had 
admitted no delay. 

b. To allow or receive as valid or lawful; to ac- 
knowledge. 
+1538 STARKEY England iv. 125 Seyng you graunte the Pope 
«.to be hede.. you must need admit also apellatyon thereto. 
1595 Suaks. John ni. 200 Let vs heare them speake, Whose 
title they admit, A-thurs orlohns. 1805 WELLESLEY Desf.451 
We did not admit his claim to tribute. 1849 Macautay //is¢, 
£xng. 11. 208 His power to dispense with Acts of Parliament 
had been admitted. 

ec. To accept as true, or as a fact, to concede. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 668/1 That the 
scripture is not true, but because y* churche saith so and 
admyt it. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u. iv. 159 Though 
an Eternal Succession of Men were admitted. 1777 Priest- 
Ley Matt. §& Spir. xx. (1782) 1.257 Descartes’... principle was 
admitting nothing but what his own consciousness obliged 
him to admit. 1849 Macaucay //éist. Eng. 1.155 Admitting 
the virtues of the Jate king. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. 
v. 330 The outline of the story may, I think, be admitted. 

d. With susord, cl. To allow, concede, grant (either 
from conviction, or for the sake of argument). 

1538 Starkey Exgland 107 Hyt ys to be admyttyd.. that 
then a nother ys to be chosen. 1603 KNoLLes S//ist. Turks 
(1638) 197 But admit he were able to bring an hundred 
thousand. 1697 Potrer Antig. Greece 1. xxvii. (1715) 1. 173 
All Genuine Citizens . . shall have permission of leaving their 
Estates to whom they will, admit they have no Male-children 
alive. 1849 Macauay /7/st. Eng. 1.159 The moderate Epi- 
scopalians would admit that a bishop might lawfully be 
assisted by a council. 

4 In these senses ad77/ is sometimes followed by of. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 110 Had she been 
as willing to have admitted of the Laws. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phataris 62 We admit of the present Calculation. 1774 
CuesTerFieLD “eff. I. xiii. 43 Luxury and ease were not 
admitted of at Sparta. 1828 Scott F. A/. Perth I. 4 With 
our equals in age only, for in dignity we admit of none, 

II. As the action of an involuntary agent. 

3. ‘rans. To be the channel or means of admis- 
sion to; to afford entrance, let in. Also adso/. 

1703 MauNvRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) App. 7 Compassed 


Y2I 


with good Walls and five Gates, which admitted into it. 
Mod. This order adinits the whole party. The ticket admits 
to the meefing, but not to the conference. A key which ad- 
mits to the garden. : 

4. To have the capacity to allow to enter, to 
have room for. 

1661 Drypen Coron. Chas. 11,66 Not that our wishes do 
increase your store, Full of yourself, you can adinit no more. 
1781 J. Moore View of Soc. xli. (1790) 3. 451 A staircase suf- 
ficiently wide to admit a man to ascend. 1789 96 J. Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11.24 [A] commodious harbour, which admits 
only one ship to enter it ata time. od. The passage ad- 
mits two abreast. . 

5. To allow of the co-existence or presence of ; to 
lie open to, be capable of, or compatible with. 

a. trans. Obs, or arch. 

1538 Starkry /nygland ii. 45 Me semyth felycyte ys the 
most perfayt state, wych admyttyth no degre. 1606 Siaks. 
Tr. & Cr iv. iv. 9 My Ioue admits no qualifying crosse. 
1699 Bentitey Phalarts 407 Wporpérw in the sense of I'x- 
hortation admits a Dative Case after it. 1803 WELLESLEY 
Desf. 228 ‘This movenient admits the uninterrupted march 
of the combined forces. 1850 Trnnyson /a Alem. cvii. 5 The 
time admits not flowers or leaves To deck the banquet. 

b. with of. 

19718 Iree-thinker No. 65,67 This is a character in Life, 
the sublimity of which admits not of Mediocrity. 1802 Mar. 
ISpcewortH Jforad 7. (1866) 216 Her son’s conduct admitted 
.. of no apology. 1873 Max Murer Science of Rel. 284 
So firmly established as hardly to admit of the possibility 
of a doubt. 

Admittable (#dmi-tib'l), 2.; also 5-7 ad- 
mittible. [f. prec.+-ABLE. The earlier admzttible 
follows the analogy of credible, etc., repr. L. forms 
in -2bidis ; but admiitrbilis is not found, and the 
late L. was admissibilis. See ADMISSIBLE and 
-BLE.] Formerly =ApMissIBLE, but now limited 
morc closely to the literal sense of ADMIT: Capable 
of being admitted to a place or asa fact. 

a 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 3120 A man to slee by 
lawe it is lisible, That slaughter afore God is admyttible. 
¢1555 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 75 A dispensa- 
tion is sooner admittable in affinity than in consanguinity. 
1646 Sir TI. Browne Pseud. Ep. 152 This appellation is not 
admittible in propriety of speech. /d2d¢.274 A conceit... 
not admittable in Philosophy, much Jesse in Divinity. 1726 
Ayurre Parergon 40 For as the Law then stood, a Deacon 
was admittable, ; 

Admittance (#dmi'tans). [f. ApwiT +-ANncE, 
cf, remitiance; after Fr. and Eng. analogies in 
assistance, altendance, etc. The analogical forma- 
tion on L. admitlens would be admittence.] The 
action of admitting, now confined to the literal 
sense of giving entrance, the fig. ideas connected 
with adwzt being expressed by ADMISSION. 

1. The action of admitting, letting in, or giving 
entrance; permission to enter. Usually attributed 
to the person admitted: ‘our admittance (by the 
porter) into the grounds’ rather than ‘ the porter’s 
admittance of us’; thus =the fact of being admit- 
ted, entrance given or allowed. 

a. /it, into a place. 

1593 THyNnNe Let. in Animadz. (1865) 97 Whene your Lord- 
ship will vouchsafe mee admyttance to your presence. 1611 
Suaks. Cy. u. iii. 73 "Tis Gold Which buyes admittance. 
1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. in Phenix (1708) 1. 208 He came 
up fer ardnza .. not pulled up by Chance, or by any gentle 
admittance of Fortune. «@1704 Locke (J.) There are some 
ideas which have admittance only through one sense. 173 
Arsutunot On Aliments (J.) As to the admittance of the 
weighty elastic parts of the air into the blood. 1837 Car- 
LYLe Fr. Rew.(1872) I. vu. ix. 238 He gets admittance through 
the locked and padlocked grates. Jfod. ‘No admittance ex- 
cept on business.’ oo . 

b. fig. into an office, position (a7ch.), or society 
(0bs.) Mostly replaced by ApaiIssion. 

1594 Hooker Ecc. Pol. i. (1617) 124 Therefore a solemne 
admittance [to office in the Church] is of such necessitie, 
that without it there can be no Church-Politie. 1611 SrerD 
Hist, Gt. Brit. vu. Xxxix. (1632) 400 Without the admittance 
of any Secondary or Viceroy to rule there vnder him. 1649 
SeLpen Laws of Eng. 1. xxxv. (1739) 160 The Pope had no 
admittance unto his ancient Claim. 1743 J. Morris Sermm. 
viii. 230 The condition of our admittance into his favor. 

@. spec. in Law, into a copyhold estate. The act 
by which the copyholder is put in actual and legally 
recognized possession. 

1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind vi. 98 Who dies before Admit- 
tance. 1768 Blackstone Coun. II. 370 Admittance is the 
last stage, or perfection, of copyhold assurances. 1809 Tom- 
uns Law Dict. s.v. Copyhold, The consent of the lord to 
the surrender shall be adjudged a good admittance. If the 
steward accept a fine of a copyholder, it amounts to an ad- 
mittance. [ut delivering a copy is no admittance. — 

+2. Hence, The habit or faculty of being admitted; 
admissibility. Ods. rare. 

1698 Suaxs. Merry Wiz. 11. ii, 235 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance. 

+3. The action of admitting as valid or satis- 
factory; acceptance, sanction. Ods. 

1598 Suaks. Merry Wiz. ut. iii 61 The Tyre-valiant, or 
any Tire of Venetian admittance. 1622 MaLyxes Anc. Law- 
Merch. 424 All other coynes inhaunced aboue the Par of 
Exchanges heretofore calculated amongst Merchants, and 
especially with the admittance of Princes. 

+ 4. The action of admitting the truth (of a tenet), 


either from conviction or for argument’s sake. Oés. 
1589 PuttENHam Eng. Poesi¢e (1869) 235 This figure is much 
vsed by our English pleaders .. which they call to confesse 


ADMIXTURE. 
and avoid. . I call it the figure of admittance. 1635 J. Swan 
Spee. Mundt v. $2 (1643) 165 We fall into other absurdities 


upon the admittance of this tenet. 

Admitted (idmi téd), pp/. a. [f. ADMIT + -ED.] 

1. Allowed to enter; taken in. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. v. ii 140 "Tis exactly valewed, 
Not petty things admitted. 1661 Dryprn Coron. Chas. 1/, 
rr10 Beyond your conrt flows in the admitted tide. 1815 
Moore Parad. & Peri 3 Upon whose bank admitted souls 
Their first sweet draught of glory take. : 

2. Received into an office or relation, instituted. 

azsss Latimer in Foxe A. & Jf. HI. 398 To inhibit a 
Preacher of the Kings admitted, is it not to disobey the 
King? 188: Daily Tel. 25 Oct. (Advt.) Wanted .. an ad- 
mitted solicitor as Managing Clerk, , 

3. Received as true or valid; received, accepted, 
acknowledged. 

1846 Mice Logic 1. ili. § 3 (1868) 54 But this is an admitted 
departure from correctness of limguage. 1851 JI. Srencen 
Soc. Stat, 1. iii. §1 We may therefore safely consider it as 
an admitted truth, 

Admittedly (édmitédli), a/v. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an admitted or acknowledged manner ; 
by gencral admission; confessedly, ackuowledgedly. 

1804 W. Tay.or in Ann. Rev. II. 318 Both these classes 
of revenue are admittedly progressive. 1865 Cartyir freak. 
Gt, IV. x1. i. 24 Many Acts of Parliament admittedly rather 
wise. 1879 M. Arxoip Falkland in Mixed Fss. 228 The 
good which we admittedly have in the I:ngland of to-day. 

Admitter (édmi-to). [f. ApMit+-ER!.] Onewho 
admits, who gives official reception, or mental assent. 

1s8t Mutcaster /’ositions 284 The admitters to schooles 
haue a great charge. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Sera. (1841) 120 
The admitters of ministers are too lavish inour days. @ 1656 
HA es Gold. Rem.(1688) 359 The first Admitters of all Ground 
of Science. — ; 

Admittible, variant form of ADMITTABLE. 

+ Admi‘ttie. Ods. rare—' also admitty. [f. 
ApDM1T, in imitation of zzguir-y, cexpir-y, etc.) Ad- 
mittance. 

a 1616 B. Jonson Love Restored 58 (edd. 1616, 1640) Your.. 
rude good-fellowship must seeke some other spheare for 
your admittie (edd. 1838, 1875, admitty]. 

Admitting (ddmitin), 24/7. 56. [f. Apmit+ 
-1nG1.] Willing or official reception: mental as- 
sent; acknowledgment. (Now gerundial.) 

1598 Fiorio, A/atricutstione, a matriculation, registring, 
or admitting. Jfod. Afraid of admitting the whole truth. 

Admix (&dmirks), v. rare. [t. L. ad to+ Mix 
:—OE. mrtsc-an; in imitation of L. ad-miscére, and 
perh. directly due to the ppl. adj. ApwIxt, ad. L. 
admixt-us, being taken as a regular Eng. pple. 
admix-t.) trans. and inir. To mingle with some- 
thing else; to add as an ingredient. 

1533 J. Frith Anszw. to More (1829) 382 First, you shall 
understand, that in the wine, which 1s called Christ's blood, 
is admixed water. 1593 Bitsox Govt. Chr. Ch. To Reader 6 
Levites being admixed with them to direct them. 1859 Sopp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V.275/1 The blood of the bronchial 
arteries is poured directly into the pulmonary artery, with the 
venous blood of which it admixes. 

Admixt (#dmikst), Af/. a. [ad. L. admixi-us 
pa. pple. of admiseere to mix with, f. ad to + mis- 
ce-re 10 mingle ; afterwards taken as the pa. pple. 
of an assumed Eng. vb. Apmix, and spelled ad- 
mix-ed.) Mingled with; added as an ingrcdient. 

c1420 Pallad. on IIusb.1. ix, Withouten moolde admixt, 
nor sandy Jene. 1651 CartwricHt Koy. Slave (Nares) Like 
those better spirits, that have nothing of earth admixt. 
1671 J. Wesster Afefallogr. xiii. 214 Having something of 

urple coloured raw silver admixed. 1803 in PAi/. Trans. 

CII]. 14 Dry..merely implies free from mechanically 
admixed water. 

+Admi'xt, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec.] = ApoIx. 

1s70 Dee Wath. Pref. 5 Not supposing, nor admixtyng any 
thyng created .. to. . represent those Numbers imagined. 

Admixtion (&dmikstisn). Also 7 admixion. 
[ad. L. admixtion-em (also admistion-em), n. of 
action, f. admixi- or admisi-, ppl. stem of admisce- 
ve; see ADMIXT. The form ApMISTION also oc- 
curs.) The mingling of one thing with another ; 
the addition of an ingredient ; admixture. 

1432-50 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1.389 But now thei be 
amendede thro’ the admixtion of Englische men. 1599 Sir 
J. Havwarp /fen./V, 1.140 A people uncorrupt, without 
admixtion of forreine manners of bloud. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 466 It is made of Arteries onely without any ad- 
mixtion of Veines. ¢ 1681 Sir T. Browne Tracts 132 Con- 
fusion, admixtion and corruption fof Janguage] in length of 
time. 1822 T. Tayvtor Afuleius u.33 Two cups already 
half-full of water, only waiting for the admixtion of wine. 

Admixture (idmi-kstiiu). [f. L. admix/- (see 
prec.) + -URE, as ifad. L.*admixtira ; cf. mixtira.] 

1. The action or process of mingling onc sub- 
stance with another, or of adding as an ingredient ; 
the fact of being so mingled. 

1605 Tinme eeieeeae4 ut. 184 Out of hearbes.. waters 
are extracted by simple distillation, without the admixture 
of any other liquor. 1704 Ray Creation Pref. 8 By the Ad- 
mixture of that which is false, [they] render that which is 
true suspicious. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Art of Dyeing 
II. 11. §6. 306 Compound colours .. are formed by the ad- 
mixture of simple ones. 1861 STANLEY Fasf, CA. iL (1869) 72 
It is important to notice this admixture of secular and lay 
authority. : 

2. That which is mixed with anything ; an alloy, 


an alien element. 
1665 GLANVILLE Scepsis Sef. 71 Natural Theory hath been 


ADMONISH. 


very much hindered and corrupted by metaphysical admix- 
tures. 1818 Accum Chem. Tests 126 Increasing the admix- 
ture of oxymuriate. 1850 MerRIvALe “Hist. Rom, Enzp. (1865) 
I. ii. 52 Its original patrician element might in time be com- 
pletely absorbed in the plebeian admixture. 1878 GREEN 
Coali. 7 The shales contain a large admixture of sand. 


Admod, variant of Epsop a. Os. humble. 


Admonish (dmg nif), v. Forms: 4-6 amo- 
nest; 4 ammonest, amonist; 5 amonace, a- 
monesshe, -esche ; 5-6 admonest ; 6 admonase, 
admonyss, -ysch, -yssh; 6- admonish. [a. OFr. 
amoneste-r :—late L. admonestd-re an unexplained 
derivative form of L. admonére. In Eng. the final 
-¢ was at length taken as the ppl. ending, leaving 
the stem as asmnoness, amonase, which soon by 
form-association with vbs. like adotisse, abolish, 
became awtovtesh. Meanwhile the prefix also was 
refashioned after L., giving admoncst, admonesse, 
admonish. The refashioning of the termination is 
seen in the following: 

¢1386 CHaucer Parsons T. 509 Whan a man is sharpely 
amonested in his schrift to forleten his synne. So Ellesmere 


and Christch. MSS.; Camb. amonestid, Pefw. amonased, 
=amonest, Sede amonesshed, Lansd. amonesched. ] 

1. gen. To put (a person) in mind of duties; to 
counsel against wrong practices ; to give authori- 
tative or warming advice; to exhort, to warn. 

1374 Cuaucer Boethius (1868) 171 3if pou erpely man 
wexest yuel.. pis figure amonestep be. 1382 Wyc.iF 1 Cor. 
iv. 14, Lamoneste ov ware [30u] as my moost dereworthe 
sones. ¢1400 Aol. for Lollards 93 Feipful prestis ammonest 
be peple. 1489 Caxton Fayt of Armes w. xiii. 270 Thus 
oughte the sayde wysemen to exorte and admoneste them. 
1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. of M. Aurel (1546) K ij, Ad- 
monishe her often, and reproue her butseldome. x61 Bis_e 
2 Thess. iii. 15 Count him not as an enemy, but admonish 
him asabrother, 1667 Mitton ?. L. 1x. 1174, I warned thee, 
I admonished thee, foretold The danger, 1807 CrapBe Libr. 
44 Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. 1824 Dippin 
Libr. Comp.g2z He makes our hearts reprove, admonish and 
comfort us. 

b. absol. 

1375 Barsour Srzce vit. 348 Bot he mycht nocht amonist 
swa That ony for him vald turne agane. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. to Nephew v. 39 When they [servants] are bad, pity, 
admonish, and part with them if incorrigible. 

+2. To call to mind, inculcate (a thing). Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Jelibeus 328 In manye othere places he 
amonesteth pees and accord [Corpus amonysschep]. c¢ 1400 
A pol. for Lollards 32 To preche is in siche maner to a monest 
good bingis, as Crist bad His disciplis do. 

3. To put (one) in mind Zo do a duty; to charge 
(a person) authoritatively, to exhort, urge (always 
with a tacit reference to the danger or penalty of 
failure). Const. 2 or sedord. cl.; (fo rare and obs.) 

o13285 E. E. Allit. Poems B. 818 Loth.. his men amonestes 
mete for to dy3t. 1340 Ayend. 8 pis heste ous amonestep 
pet we ous loky pet we ne wrebbi uader ne moder. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. vu. (1520) 84 We admonest you fyrste 
in the popes halfe that ye make full restytucyon. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Frotssart I. ccccxix. 733 Admonyst your people to 
do well their devoyre. 1557 Aynge Arthur v. vili, Syrs I, 
admonest you that thys daye ye fyght..asmen. 1611 BiBLeE 
Transl. Pref. 11 Doth not a margine do well to admonish 
the Reader to seeke further? 1709 Strype tr. Beza in Ann, 
Ref. (1824) I. xliv. 174 To send their letter.. to the queen 
and bishops, to admonish them to their duty. 1781 GisBon 
Decl. & F. V1. xii. 502 He admonished the usurper to repent 
of his treason. 1860 TynDALL Glaciers 1. § 16. 117 Bennen 
admonished me to tread in his steps. , 

4. To put (a person) in mind of anything to be 
avoided ; to warn or caution against danger, error, 
or fault. Const. usually of, rarely agaznst, for, or 
subord. cl. 

1541 Exyot /izage of Gov. (1549) 49 He would admonest or 
warne him of his lacke in diligence. 1718 Free-thinker No. 
68, 87, I promised.. to admonish the Ladies against the In- 
novation of Masquerades. 1754 SHERLocK Desc. (1759) I. x. 
289 Moses was sent..to reprove and admonish the People 
for their manifold Transgressions, 1785 Roliiad. Ded. (1799) 
21 To admonish them, how they rush into future dangers. 
1855 Prescott Philip //, I. 11. xii. 277 A gallows erected on 
an eminence admonished the offenders of the fate that awaited 
them. 

5. To put (a person) in mind of a thing forgotten, 
overlooked, or unknown; to give formal or express 
notice; to notify, apprize, or inform. Const. of or 
subord. cl. 

1574 tr. Marlorais Apocalips 3 Miracles doe teache men 
and admonishe them of Gods will. 1586 THynne Contn. 
Holinshed in Animadv, 70, 1 am to admonish thee, good 
reader, that .. I have neither word for word, nor sentence for 
sentence, set downe the writings of Lesleus. 1661 BRAMHALL 
¥Fust. Vind, vii. 198 So soon as he shall be admonished of 
the Kings pleasure. 1710 BerkeLey Princ. Hum. Knowl, 
1. § 44 [They] only admonish ns what ideas of touch will be 
imprinted in our minds. 1844 Lincarp Hist, A.-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) II. i. x1 Admonished her of the obligations which it 
imposed. 1851 CARLYLE mee f 1. li. (1872) 10 Descended, 
too, from the Scottish hero Wallace, as the old gentleman 
would sometimes admonishthem. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 
n. (1857) 281 The duchess of Parma admonished her brother 
that the lords chafed much under his long silence. 

Admonished (admg‘nift), £//. a. if. prcc.+-ED.] 
Exhorted, urged, cautioned, warned, informed. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1.i. 1 Admonested of veray 
affeccion and good desyre. 1659 PEARSON C7eed (1839) 279 
His own wife, admonished in a dream, sent unto him. 1784 
Cowrrr Task. 593 But thus admonish’d we can walk erect. 

Admonisher (#dmgnifo1). [f. ApMonisn + 
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ER1.] One who admonishes or gives authoritative 
advice ; a monitor. © 

1570 T. Witson in Ascham, Scholem. (Arb.) Pref. 7 Your 
good admonisher, and teacher in your yonger yeares. 1617 
Hieron Ws. II. 113 [What] a blessing to haue such a faith- 
full admonisher in ones bosome. 1840 Browninc Sordello 
v. 411 Courteously He turned then, even seeming to agree 
With his admonisher. 

Admonishing (dmpnifin), vd7. sé. [f. Ap- 
MONISH +-ING1.] The action of exhorting, caution- 
ing or authoritatively counselling, or of notifying ; 
admonition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

61374 CHaucer Soethius (1868) 149 Certys ry3tful is bin 
amonestyng and ful digne by auctorite. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
iv. 533 We haf thre thingjs, That makis vs amonestyngis 
For to be vorthy. 1570 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 28 Chere- 
full admonishinge, and heedefull amendinge of faultes. 
21688 Bunyan My. Badman (1767) 1. 738, I cannot conceive 
since their sin was so conspicuous that my admonishing the 
world thereof should turn to their detriment. Zod. Tired 
of admonishing them in vain. 

Admonishing (&dmp'nifin), A9/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING2.] Warning, advising. 

1611 Cotcr., A/onitoire, monitory, monishing, admonish- 
ing. 1866 Geo. Exiot F. Holt IV. xxxvii. 58 He would be 
to her as if he belonged to the solemn admonishing skies. 

Admonishingly (#dmpnifinli), adv. {f. prec. 
+ -LY2.] In an admonishing manner; by way of 
admonition, or authoritative counsel. 

1850 Lyncu Theoph. Trinal ii. 18 Patience and wisdom say 
admonishingly, Not now—not yet. 1861 Geo. Exiot Szdas 
Af, 52 Nodding his head aside admonishingly. 

Admonishment (&dmg:nifmént). Forms: 4-6 
amoneste-, 5-6 amonyste-, admoneste-, 6 ad- 
monishe-, 6- admonishment. [a. OFr. aoneste- 
ment, later admonestement ; £. amonester; see AD- 
MONISH and -MENT.] The action of admonishing, 
or fact of being admonished; also an act of ad- 
monishing, a reproof, warning ; admonition. 

c1300 K. Als. (W.) 6974 The kyng amonestement herde; 
Quykliche thennes he ferde. 1475 Bk. of Noblesse 79 Joachym 
king of Juda despraised the admonestementis .. of God. 1494 
Fasyan vu. 644 The rulers of Parys, by the amonystement of 
the sayd John, ordeynyd good and surewatch. 1860 J. Daus 
Sleidane's Comnt. 457 b, He vnlesse he obeye admonishe- 
mentes ought of his Byshop to be excommunicated. 1606 
Suaks. Tr. & Cr. v. iii. 2 To stop his eares against admonish- 
ment. 1691 J. Norris Pract. Disc. 189 The whole course of 
our Saviour’s Actions tends to our instruction and admonish- 
ment. 1815 SoutHEyY Roderick v. 282 Disdaining all ad- 
monishment. 1850 WorpswortH Pre/. 1v. 90 Grateful for 
that admonishment, I hushed my voice. 

Admonition (z:dméni‘fon). Also 4-6 amo- 
nicioun, -cion; 6 ammonycyon, admonicion ; 
6- admonition. [a. OFr. avonition, later admo- 
gition ; ad. L. admonition-em, n. of action, f. ad- 
moné-re to ADMONISH.] 

1. The action of admonishing; authoritative 
counsel ; warning, implied reproof. 

©1374 Cuaucer Boethius (1868) 13 Nedeb it 3itte, quod I, 
of pehereyng or of amonicioun. 1506 Ordin, Crysten Men 
(W. de Worde) 1v. xxi. 281 Take payne by ammonycyon or 
otherwyse that restytucyon were made. 1604 RowLanps 
Looke to it 20 You that liue as you please, do what you list, 
and admonition vtterly resist. 1611 Bite 1 Cov. x. 11 These 
things .. are written for our admonition. 1757 JoHNsoN 
Rambler No. 155 6 Few are persuaded to quit it by ad- 
monition or reproof. 1861 Gro. Exiot Silas M.7 Feeling 
bound to accept rebuke and admonition as a brotherly office, 

2. An act of admonishing ; a warning, reproof ; 
an utterance or statement of grave counsel or cen- 
sure, esp. of ecclesiastical censure. 

1526 TINDALE 777. iv. 10 A man that is geuen to heresie, 
after the fyrst and the seconde amonicion, avoyde. 1655 
Futter Ch. Hist, 1x. 102 Admonition is the lowest of Eccle- 
siasticall censures. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., By the 
ancient canons, nine monitories, or Admonitions, at due dis- 
tance, are required before excommunication. 1843 Lytton 
Last of Barons \. iv. 57 He now called to mind the admoni- 
tions of his host. 1870 Bryant /Yomer I. v1. 184 The timely 
admonition changed The purpose of his brother. 

+ Admoni‘tioner. Oés.; also admonishioner 
in Hales. [f. ApMoNnITION + -ER1.] One who gives 
admonitions ; a monitor. sec. in #7. The Puritans 
who in 1571 presented an ‘admonition’ to Parlia- 
ment, condemning the ceremonies of the Church of 
England. 

1586 Rocers 39 47t. (1607) Pref. 8 Even the admonitioners 
themselves... hold the substance of religion with us. 1594 
Hooker £ccl. Pol. v.240 The admonitioners did seeme at 
the first to allow no prescript forme of prayer at all. @1656 
Hates Gold, Rem. (1688) 135 Teaching us to make our former 
sins and impieties admonishioners unto us. [So always.] 

Admonitive (<dmgnitiv), a. ?Oés. rare. 
[f. L. admonit- ppl. stem of admoné-re to ADMON- 
ISH +-IVE, as if ad. L. *admonitiv-us.] Of or per- 
taining to admonition ; admonitory. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serv, (1683) 11. xxvi. 370 This kind of suffer- 
ing to the devout Fathers did seem.. full of instructivé and 
admonitive emblemes. ahs 

Admonitively (&dmpnitivli), adv. rare—°. 
[f. prec. +-LY%.] In an admonitive manner; by 
admonition. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Admonitor (Xdmp‘nita1). ?Ods. [a. L. admon- 
itor n. of agent; f. admonit- ppl. stem of admo- 
né-re to ADMONISH; See -oR.] One who admonishes; 
an admonishcr}; a monitor. sfcc.= ADMONITIONER, 


ADNATE. 


1547 Hoorer Ausw. to Bp. of Winch. Wks. 1852, 177 He 
(Judas) departed out of Christ’s company, ard with all dili- 
gence sought how tohave his admonitor slain, 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. 1x. 102 If the Parliament complied not with this 
Admonitors desires. @ 1763 SHENSTONE Ess. 222 Conscience 
+. at most times a very faithful and a very prudent admonitor. 


Admonitorial (&dmg:nitderial), z. rare. te es 
admonitort-us, f. admonitor (see prec.) +-AL1.]= 
ADMONITORY, 

1848 Dickens Dowzbey ii. (D.) Miss Tox. . in her instruction 
of the Toodle family had acquired an admonitorial tone. 

Admonitorily (&dmpnitarili), adv. [f. ApMon- 
ITORY +-Ly2.] In an admonitory manner; with 
warning or reproof. 


1845 CARLYLE Cromwe li (1871) LV. 30 [They might] reproach- 
fully or admonitorily appeal to it. 

Admonitory («dmg'nitori), a. [ad. L. admon- 
itort-us; see ADMONITOR and -y.] Of or per- 
taining to an admonitor; giving or conveying 
admonition ; warning. 

1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol.1. § 8 (J.) The sentence of reason is 
either mandatorie. . or else permissiue . . or thirdly, admoni- 
torie. 1679 in Somers’s Tracts I. 44 This little Admonitory 
Address. 1818 Scott //rt. Midl.279 Theclergyman.. fixed 
upon her a glance, at once steady, compassionate, and ad- 
monitory. 1865 Dickens Jt. Friend xi.254 A raised ad- 
monitory finger. 


Admonitrix (&dmpnitriks). [a. L. admonitrix 
fem. of admonttor ; see ADMONITOR.] A female ad- 
monitor; a monitress. 


_ 1860 L. Hunt A wetobiogr. iv. 105 Our admonitrix, who spoke 
in no measured terms, was her Serene Highness herself. 
[a. 


Admortization (&dmgitiz2'fen). rare. 
Fr. admortization, -isation, ad. med. L. (12th c.) 
admortization-em, n. of action f. admortiza-re= 
admortifica-re, admorti-re to reduce to mortmain ; 
really a latinizing of OFr. amortir, amortiss-ant, 
assimilating it to vbs. of Gr. origin in -Zzare : see 
-1ZE. More commonly AMORTIZATION.] The re- 
duction of lands or tenements to mortmain. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Admortization denotes the 


acquisition of lands, by a monastery, college, church, chapel, 
or even lay corporation. 


+Admo'‘tion. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. admdtion- 
em, n. Of action f. admove-re; see ADMOVE.] A 
bringing into contact. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. [mmpost. 86 And this was but an Ad- 
motion or touch of the Girdle. [BaitLey 1731, not in ed. 1742.) 

Admotive (édmétiv), a. [f. L. admor- ppl. 
stem of admovée-re ; see ADMOVE and -IvE.] Char- 
acterized by motion towards. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. Admotive germination: That in which 
the episperm containing the end of the cotyledon more or 


less tumefied remains fixed laterally near the base of the 
cotyledon. 

Admount, occas. 16th c. form of AMOUNT v. 

+ Admo‘ve, v. Oés. [ad. L. admové-re to move 
to or towards, f. ad to + movéere to move. ] 

1. To move to or towards, to apply (a thing éo 
or z2¢o another.) ‘A word not in use.’ J. 

c1420 Palladius on Husb. 1.276 And first be moolde ad- 
moved And after dounge. 1549 CoveRDALE Erasmus’ 
Paraphr. 1 Ep. Fohn ii. 8 Through discrete sobrenes we 
maye be admoued vnto the light. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 74 Uf unto the powder of Loadstone or Iron we 
admove the North pole of the Loadstone.. 

2. To promote, advance. (A Latinism.) 

1839 J. Rocers Axtipopopr. Introd. §23 That the work 
will serve and admove the cause of God and goodness. 


+Admovent, 7/7. a. Obs.—° [ad. L. admovent- 
em pr. pple. of admové-re : see ADMOVE.] ‘Moving 
to.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. ‘Mot much used.’ Ash 
1775. (Perh. only in Dicts.) 

+Admurmura‘tion. 045.—° [ad. L. admur- 
muration-en, n. of action f. L. admurmurda-re to 
murmur at.] ‘A murmuring at.’ Bailey 1731, ‘The 
act of murmuring.’ Ash 1775. (Never used.) 

Admyral, -all(e, -ald, -el, obs. ff. Apmiran. 

+A‘dname. O6és. [f. L. ad to+NameE sd. an 
englishing of mod. L. adzdémen and Fr. aduom; 
see ADNOUN.] 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. [See under ApNovun.] 

dnascence (#dnzséns). [f. ADNASCENT on 
anal. of sbs. in -NCE, a. Fr. -vce:—L. -ztia.] Ad- 
hesion of parts to each other, by the whole surface. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Rana-scent, a. Obs. [ad. L. adnascent-ent, pr. 
pple. of adzdscz or rather adgndasci, commonly ag- 
nasc? to grow upon; f, ad to+gxasez to be born. ] 
Growing or produced upon something else. 


1664 Evetyn Silva (1776) 448 Moss, which is an Adnascent 
plant. é 

tAdnascentia, sé. A/. Obs—° [L. neut. pl. 
of pr. pple. adzdscens (sc. things).] (See quot.) 
1706 Puinurs, Adxascentia .. Branches which sprout out 
of the main Stock as in the Veins and Arteries. 1731 BAiLey, 
vol. Il, Adzascentia (with Botanists) those excrescencies 
which grow under the earth, as in the Lily, Narcissus, 
Hyacinth, etc. which afterwards become true roots. 
Adnate (ednz't), ¢. [ad. L. adnat-us, more 
commonly agzatus, f. ad to+(g)natus born, See 
also AGNATE. ] i. 

+1. Added to something naturally existing. Ods. 


ADNATION. 


1677 Gate Crt. of Gentiles 11. 1v. 141 There is an adnate 
or acquired hardnesse by custome in sin. 

2. Phys. and Bot. Attached congenitally by the 
whole surface ; grown to congenitally. 

1661 Lovett Hest. Anion. § Asin. 312 The pancreas..is 
adnate to the fundus of the ventricle. 1666 J. Smitu Sodo- 
son's Old Age (1752) 155 The adnate or the enate parts, 
either the epiphyses or the apophyses of the bones. xe 
Puituirs, Adnuate Tunicle, the common Membrane of the 
Eye called Conjunctive. 1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 11 
The ovarium, to the surface of which it is adnate. 1856 
Woopwarp Mollusca 130 Eye-pedicels short, adnate with 
the tentacles, externally. 1857 HeNnrrey /der. Bot. § 202 
If the filament runs up the back of the anther as it were.. 
the anther is adnate. 

Adnation (ednéfon). [n. of action f. pree.; 
see -ION.] Attachment of surfaces ; growth to. esf. 
in Bot. Adhesion of different whorls of the inflores- 
cence to each other, 

184z Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (1880) 179 Union of contigu- 
ous parts of different circles (of the inflorescence]= Adnation. 

Adnect, -nexion, obs. forms of ANNECT,-NEXION, 
+ Adni‘chil, v. Ods.-° fa. Fr. (14th-15th c.) 
adnichitle-r, mod annthile-r, ad.L. aduthila-re,an- 
nthila-re to ANNIHILATE, 

1706 Pritiirs, A dnichiled (old Law-word)annulled, brought 
to nothing, or made void. 

Adnichilate, adnihilate, obs. ff. ANNIHILATR. 
Adnize, variant of AGNIZE v. Ods. to recognize. 
Adnominal (edngminal), a. [f. L. adnomen, 
var, of ag#26men+-AaLl.] Of or belonging to an 
adnoun ; attached to a noun. 

1845 J. W. Gisss //ilod. Stud. (1857)63 This case [genitive], 
being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined to a 
noun. 1860 J. Haptey Grk. Gram. § 488 The adjective in 
the former case [attributive use] is purely adnominal, be- 
longing exclusively to its substantive. 

+ Adnomination, obs. f. AGNoMINATION, a 
word-play, paronomasia. 

~ 1628 Witner Brit. Rememé. vi, 280 Compos’d of Clinchings, 
and Adnominations. 

+ Adno'te, v. Ods. rare. [ad. L. adnola-re 
(also aznold-re) to put a note to, remark; f. ad to 
+ nota-re to mark, f. zo/a a mark, More commonly 
ANNOTE.] To note, remark, observe. 

1558 W. Forrest Gristld the Sec. (1875) 79 In this mateir is 
to bee adnoted What euy! counsell with Pryncys mayeinduce. 

Adnoun (zx‘dnaun). [mod. f. L. ad to + Noun, 
on the model of adveré. Also in mod. Fr. aduom, 
and mod. L. adndmen ; the cl. L. adndmen, var. of 
agnomen, had a different sense.] A word added 
or joined to a noun substantive, an adjective; sfec. 
used by some grammarians for an adjective used 
substantively. 

1753 CuaMBers Cycl. Supp., Adnoun, Adnomen, or Ad- 
name, is used by some grammarians to express what we 
more usually call an adjective. @183q CoLeripGe Noles 
Theol. & Polit, 40x The modification of the noun by the verb 
is the Adnoun or Adjective. 1876 Bancrort ///st. U.S, 11. 
xxxvi. 415 The verb, says Elhot, is thus changed to an 
adnoun. 

Adnounce, obs. form of ANNOUNCE, 
+Adnuw'bilated, 4//. 2. Obds.-° [f. L. adnii- 
bitat- ppl. stem of adnitbila-re to involve in clouds; 
f, ad to+nébila-re to cloud, nzdi/-s cloudy; f. 
nitbes cloud.] ‘ Darkened or clouded.’ Bailey, 1731. 
Adnul, obs. form of ANNUL. 

+ Adnu‘mber, v. Obs. [f. L. ad to + NumBerv., 
in imitation of L. adnumerdre to count or reckon 
to.] To reckon into a number, count in; to take 
into account. 

¢1526 J. Fritn Dispat. Purgat. (1829) 134 Howbeit I will 
not adnumber it for an argument. 156: IT. N[orton] Cad- 
vin's Instit. ww. 108 They may be adnombred among the 
heires of the heauenly kingdome. /é/d.111 To be adnum- 
bred among his people. 

Adnychellate, obs. form of ANNIHILATE. 
Ado (adi), 5d., properly v. 22. = at do, which was 
the fuller form. [In Norse a/ is the prep. used 
with the inf.=Eng. fo; see A- pref. 5. Hence in 
northern Eng., as still used in north Lane. and 
Westm. ‘a bit o’ summat at eat.’ Ado is thus a 
northern dialect form for fo do, which has in cer- 
tain phrases, and asa sb., passed into general use.] 

1. pres. inf. To do; in northern writers in all 
constructions ; in others only after Aave, in phrase 
to have ado. (Cf. Fr. avotr affatre, orig. avoir a 

faire to have a-do, or to do.) 

21280 Aemble’s Cod. Dipl. 11.186 Na man sal have at do. 
4375 BARBour Bruce x. 349, I mycht nocht suffice thar-to, Sa 
mekill suld be thare ado. c¢1400 Rom. Rose 5083 Al that 
thei han ado. ¢1460 7owneley Myst. 18x We have othere 
thinges at do. ¢1466 Sir J. Paston in Le/t. 566 Il. 295 Fur 
I woll nowt have ado ther with. crgso Cuexke AJa/e. vi. 34 
Eueri dai hath inough adoo with her own troble. 1637 
Gittespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, 1. viii. 25 We are dead to them, 
and have nothing adoe with them. c¢x817 J. Ilocc Zales 
(1837) II. 194, 1 wonder what he had ado in appearing to me? 

2. In doing, being done; at work, astir. 

1577 Fteetwoop in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 202 HI. 56 Upon 
Thursday there was nothing ado but preaching of Sermondes. 
1628 Earte Microcosm, xxvii. 58 Shly an eager bustling, 
that rather keeps ado than does anything. 1634-46 J. Row 
(father) Hist. Kirk (1842) 291 The tryell of presbyteries is 
the principall thing that is ado at this tyme. 1637 RUTHER: 
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ForD Lett. 97 (1862) I. 248 The remembrance .. raised a great 
tempest & (if I may speak so) made the devil ado in my 
soul. 1698 J. Newton in PAdl. Trans. XX. 263 How now, 
what is here ado? : 

4, Hence through such phrases as much ado, little 
ado, more ado, by taking the adverbs as adjs. 
qualifying ado the latter was viewed as a sb., and 
so construcd in @ greal ado, any ado, etc. The 
transition may be seen in the following quotations, 
in the first of which ado is still the inf., in the 
second the sb., in the third it may be either. 

1563 //omilics 1. (1859) 191 ‘To have any thing ado with 
him. /éd.178 That any true christian ought to have any 
ado with filthy and dead images. /6/d. 472 St. Paul had 
much ado for the staying of that matter. . . 

3. sd. (pl. rare, adoes, ados.) 1oing, action, business, 
fuss. IWtthoul more ado; without further work, 
cercmony. 

€1380 Ser Ferums. 1495 Pe lordes bup ban a-paste! wyp- 
oute more a-do. 1440 Prom. Parv., A-do, or grete bysy- 
nesse, Soddicitudo. 1489 CAxtoNn Faytes of Armes 1. xxxvil. 
160 They that by the see wol go, be it in armee or to som 
other adoo. 1535 CoverRDaLE Ps, xlv. 6 The Heithen are 
madd, the kyngdomes make muchadoo. rg92 Suaks. Rov, 
& Ful. i. iv. 23 Weele keepe no great adoe, a Friend or two. 
3634-46 J. Row (father) /7ést. Aird (1842) 162 The King’s Ma- 
jestie .. imployed them at his pleasure in some particular 
adoes. 1755 B. Martin Avag. Arts § Sc. ui. xi. 237 The 
Ancients made much more ado about this Season of the 
Year than we. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. HI. xii. 85 Wil- 
liam wanted a wife, and they were married without more ado, 

4. Action or work foreed upon one, labour, 
trouble, difficulty. [Vith mech ado: with much 
trouble or difficulty. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 221 And made no more a-doo 
to bere hym, than dooth a wulf to bere a lytel lambe. 5x3 
More //ist. Edwd. V,6 His Mother the Dutches had much 
adoe in her travell. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 
Mark v.27 She had with muche ado wounde her selfe out 
of the prease of people. 31650 Futter Pisgah Sight ww. vi. 
105 Their clothes were made large and loose, easie to be put 
on, without any adoe. 1742 WesLry HW/ks, 1872, I. 357, I 
had much ado to sit my horse. 1850 CartyLe Latler-d. 
Pamphi. 1. 56 Unhewed forests, quaking bogs ;—which we 
shall have our own ados to make arable and habitable. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. ili. 129 Tribes which the 
Kings had much ado to keep in even nominal subjection. 

+ Ado, fa. pple. Obs. or dial. [for earlier zdo, 
yo, ydon done; see A- particle. Still in common 
use in s.w. dialects ; see ‘A.xmoor Scotding.’| Done. 
Dead for ado: dead for done, dead and done with, 
dead ‘for good.’ Once for ado: once for done, once 
for all. 

1554 /uterlude of Youth in Hazl. Dodsé. 11. 16 Youth, I 
pray thee have ado, And to the tavern let us go. @ 1638 
Mepe /V&s. m1. ix. 599 If the Casarean state may revive.. 
how shall we ever know when it is dead for adoe? 1642 
Rocers Naaman 849 Be persuaded to settle once for adoe 
upon the promise. 

-ado, szjffix of sbs. 1. a. Sp. or Pg. -ado masc. of 
pa. pple. as ZY Dorado the gilded :—L. deauratus ; 
desperadoone out of hope:—desperaius; tornado (Pg.) 
that which is turned or whirled; vezegado one who 
has re-denied the faith, now renegade. 

2. An ignorant sonorous refashioning of sbs. in 
-ade, a, Fr. -ade fem. (= Sp. -ada, It. -ata) probably 
after the assumed analogy of renegade = renegado ; 
e.g. ambuscado, bastinado, bravado, barricado, car- 
bonado, camisado, crusado, grenado, gambado, palis- 
ado, panado, scalado, stoccado, strappado, all of 
which in Sp. have (or would have) -ada. So ar- 
mado obs. var. of armada. 

|| Adobe (adoubs, adau-b). Also adobi, -ie. [Sp.; 
f. adob-ar to daub, to plaster:—late L. adobare ; 
see AnuB. (Dozy derives the Sp. from Arab. at-t0d, 
=at-tob, prob. a Coptic 466, Egypt. hierog. ¢-4, of 
same meaning; but Minsheu 1623 has ‘ddobe de 
éarro, mortar, clay.’) Adopted in U.S. from Mexico, 
and popularly made into dodic. In Eng. sometiines 
with ¢ mute, after mod. Fr. (in Littré’s Supp.).] An 
unburnt brick dried in the sun. 

1834 J. L. Steruens Centr. Amer, (1854) 224 The houses 
in Costa Rica are. . built of adobes or undried bricks two 
feet long and one broad, made of clay mixed with straw to 
give adhesion. 1865 E.13.Tytor £arly //ist. Man. iv. 99 
Adobe, in which form and as dobie, it is current among the 
English-speaking population of America. 1879 E.S. BripGes 
Round the World 12 He..has a nice little adobi house. 
1880 Ear, Dunraven in 19th Cent, Oct. 593 Small settle- 
ments.. consisting only of two or three mud, or rather 
adobe, houses. ; 

+ Adord, tut. Obs. [for dh God! cf. adad, agad, 
egad, ecod, etc.] 

1708 Mrs. Centiivrr Busice Body u.i. 30 Adod, I don’t 
like those close Conferences, 1762 Foote Orators 1.(1780)9 


«dod, away, in a hurry, Alice and I danced to Pewterers 
Hall. 


+ A:dolent, ///. 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. adotent- 
em pr. pple. of adolé-re, occ. used in med. L, for 
the inceptive adoléscéntem : see Du Cange.] Grow- 
ing, adolescent. 


c1420 Padlad. on //usé. 1. 30 Lest it adolent Be letted to 
encrece and wex stronge. 


Adolescence (dole‘séns). [a. Fr. adolescence 
| (14th c., Littré), ad. L. adoléscentia; see next.] The 
process or condition of growingup; the growing age 


ADONIS. 


of human bcings ; the period which extends from 
childhood to manhood or womanhood; youth; 
ordinarily considered as extending from 14 to 25 
in males, and from 12 to 21 in females. Also fig. 

¢ 1430 LypG. Bochas 1x. xxv. (1554) 207 b, Afterward in their 
Adolescence Vertuouslyto teach them. 1647 Howrtt Lett. 
(1650) I. 423 Those times which we term vulgarly the old 
world, was indced the youth or adolescence of it. 1760 
Sterne 7r. Shandy 1. 439 System of education, for the 
government of my childhood and adolescence. 31865 CARLYLY 
Fredk. Gt. 1X. xx. xiii, 242 Ballot-Box Influenza! One of 
the most dangerous Diseases of National Adolescence. 1876 
Rocrrs /'od. Aceon. vii, 2 An infant had its price which rose 
as the child reached adolescence. 

Adolescency (adolestnsi). [ad. L. adore. 
sceniia n. of state f. adoléscent-em pr. pple. of ado- 
lesc-cre to grow up.] The quality or state of being 
adolescent, or in the growing age. Properly dis- 
tinguished from ADOLESCENCE, as yroudhfutness is 
from youdh, as in ‘a protracted adolescence,’ but 
‘evidences of adolescency.’ 

1398 Trevisa Burth. De P, R. V1.1. (1495) 186 Adolescencia 
duryth the thyrd vii yere.. and after this adolescenciaes aege 
comyth the aege that is callyd juventus. 1495 Caxton Vitas 
Patr, (W. de Worde) 1. liv. rrobb, In his adolescencie he 
was Paynem. rg0z ArRNoLD Chron. (1811) 157 The iij.age is 
adholocencye and endurith vnto xxv. yere age. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne (1632) 1. xxvii. 92 ‘The first and beardlesse youth 
of his adolescency. 1719 Freethinker No. 138 in Philod. 
Anelic., In the seasons of puerility and adolescency. 

Adolescent (sdole'sént), sd. and a. [as sb. a. 
Fr. adotescent (15th c.) ad. L. adoléscent-em growing 
up, a youth, prop. pr. pple. of adofésc-dre to grow 
up: see ApuLT. The subst. use is the commoner 
in L., and much earlier in Fr. and Eng. than the 
adj.; the latter is probably taken dircct from L.] 

A. sb. A person in the age of adolescence; a 
youth between childhood and manhood. 

1482 Monk of Evesham(1869)103 A certen adolescentea yonge 
man. 1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1, li. 104 bb, 
He admonested ..the adolescentes as his chyldren. 1815 
W. Taytor in A/onthly Rev. LXXVI. 498 Conveying, with- 
out indecency, to adolescents many facts concerning the 
human frame. fs 2 

B. adj Growing towards maturity; advancing 
from childhood to maturity. 

1785 Cowper 7troctn, 219 Schools, unless discipline were 
doubly strong, Detain their adolescent charge too long. 
1809 J. Bartow Codumd. vin. 149 Unfold each day some 
adolescent grace. 1878 B. Taytor Pr. Deukal, i. i. 100, 
I see Near manhood in thy adolescent limbs. 


+ Ado'lorate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. A- pref, 
114L. dolor grief + -aTE3.] To vex, grieve. 

1598 FLorio, Vogliare, to greeue, to molest. . to adolorate. 

+Adommage, v. Oés. rare—'. [for earlier 
endommage, ENDAMAGE ; see A- fref.10.] To en- 
damage, damage or injure. 

1475 Caxton Yason 31 His armures were adommaged. 

+ Adon. Odés. [a. Fr. Adon, a. L. Adon, another 
form of Adonis (q.v.).] Adonis; a fop or exquisite. 

rsg2 Suans. Ven. §& Ad. 769 ‘Nay then,’ quoth Adon. 
1630 Drumo. oF Hawtu. oes 172 The Graces Darling, 
Adon of our plaines. 

| Adonai (idd0-nai, xdon2Z'ai). Also Adonay. 
[Heb.°2}18 ddonuai my Lords (f. S18 adon lord), 
one of the names given in O.T. to the Deity, and 
represented in the A.V. by ‘Lord’ in ordinary type; 
also substituted by the Jews, in reading, for the 
‘incffable name’ AY JHvI=Jahveh or Jehovah, 
the latter of which is said to owe its vowels to 
being ‘pointed’ by the Masoretes with those of 
the word ddoudi.] A name of the Supreme Being. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/2 She thenne.. prayed in 
thysmaner, O adonay lord Jhesucrist. 1557 Sarum Primeri. 
O greate and marveilous Lord, Adonay. 

Adonean (adon@in), a. [f.L. Adoné-us +-an.] 
Of or belonging to Adonis. 

a1864 Faser in Wenster, Fair Adonean Venus. 

Adonian (Adoenian), a. [f. L.Adont-1s5 +-an.] 
= ADONIC. 

1651 T. Stantey Poems 56 She then her old Adonian fire 
retains. 1871 P. S. Lat. Gramm. 480 The Adonian Verse 
is so intimately connected with the third Sapphic line that 
Hiatus at the close of the latter is unusual, and words are 
sometimes divided between the two verses. 

Adonic (Adgnik), a. and sé. [ad. Fr. adonique, 
ad.med. L.adouicus, after L. Sapphicus, Fonicus,etc.] 

A. adj, Of, or relating to Adonis; in L, and Gr. 
Prosody, epithet of a mctre, consisting of a dactyl 
and spondee (-uv | --). 

1678 Puituips, Adonick Verse .. socalled from { donis, for 
the fe wailing of whose death it was first compos'd. 

B. sé. An Adonic verse or line. 

3753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. We meet with Adonics by 
themselves without sapphics, as also sapphics without 
Adonics. 1805 Edin. Nev. V1. 374 The sapphics .. were 
broken at a longer interval by the adonic, 

Adonis (idownis). [Gr. prop. name; ad. Phen. 
TTS adéx lord; title of a Phoenician divinity; in 
Ifeb. a name of God.] ’ 

1. In Greck Mythology, a youth beloved by Venus 
for his beauty: hence zrouécaz/y, a beau or dandy. 

1765 TucKER Lt. Nat. 1. 457 Two such Adonises talking 
so swectly of our reciprocal passion ! 
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+2. A particular kind of wig. Obs. 

1760 H. Wacrote quoted in Blackw. Mag. III. 167 He had 
a dark brown adonis and a cloak of black cloth. 1775 
Graves Sfir, Qutx. i. xix. (D.) A fine flowing adonis or 
white periwig. 

A genus of plants, N.O. Ranunculacer, of 
which the common species is called Pheasant’s Eye. 

1597 GERARDE /feréall \xxiv. § 2. 310 The red flower of 
Adonis groweth wilde in the west parts of Englande among 
their corne. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ui. iii. 358 Fennel- 
leav’d perennial Adonis. 1861 Pratt Flower. Plazts 1. 14 
Adonis (Pheasants’ eye). . Name from ‘Adonis’. . whose 
blood was fabled to have stained the flower. f 

3. A species of butterfly (Polyommatus Adonis), 
also known as the Mazarine or Clifton Blue. 


+ Adonist. Ods. [f. ADonAI + -IsT.] 

1751 CHambers Cycl.s.v. Adonai, We find great disputes 
in authors, concerning the use and acceptation of the word 
Adonai; particularly, whether it is always read for the word 
Jehovah. This has given rise to two opposite sects among 
Hebraists, called Adonists and Jehovists. 


Adonize (-dénaiz), v. [a. (16th c.) Fr.adonzse-r; 
see ADonIS and -128.] ¢vazs. and zztr. Of men: 


To make an Adonis of; to adorn; to dandify. 

1611 Cotcr., 4 doniser, to adonize it; to resemble Adonis ; 
to imitate, or counterfeit the graces, or beautie of Adonis. 
1761 SMoLLett Gil Blas xu. xiv. (1802) II]. 418 Three good 
hours, at least, in adjusting and adonizing myself. 1865 
Pall Malt G. 11 Aug. 9/2 They may be Adonizing at Truefit’s. 

+A-doors, Ods.; prop. written separately a 
doors; less commonly a door. A phonetic reduc- 
tion apparently of both of doors, o' doors (see A 
prep.2), and at doors (cf. a-do); common 6-8 in 
the phrases forth a doors, out a doors, in a doors, 
for which also the full forms occur. 

1526 TiNDALE Yoh xii. 3x Nowe shall the prynce off this 
worlde be cast out a dores. 1532 More Conf Barnes viii. 
Wks. 1557, 804/2 Ye shal] beare no part of that flesh foorth 
adores. 1581 Marpeck Zé. of Notes 393 Charitie driueth 
feare out a doores. 1607 TorseELt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 
487 He taketh one.. and draweth him in adoors. 1647 R. 
STAPVLTON Fxvenal 38 Out a’ doore I’m hurld. 1675 Hospes 
Odyssey 51 She saw him coming in a door. Jd, 204 And 
with two dogs at's heels went out a door. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Trip to Scarb. ui. iii. 504 Here, run in a-doors quickly. 

Cf. the full phrases : 

cx325 E. EL. Allit. P, C. 268 In at a munster dor. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 36 Driuen out of doores with it 
when I goe from home. a1593 Martowe Few of Malta 
11. ii. 283 As you went in at doors. a 1654 GaTAKER S77it. 
Watch 79 (T.) She would not go out at doors. 


+ Ado‘perate, v. Os. [f. med. L. adoperat- 
ppl. stem of adoperd-re to use; f. ad to + operare 
to work: see OPERATE.] ‘To bring into operation, 
employ, use. 

1632 J. Haywarp Evomena 88 By the secret intelligence 
of the meanes already adoperated. 1681 Nevitte Plato 
Rediv. 19 Without the Sword, which in this Case was never 
adoperated. 

Adoperation (&dp:péréi-fan). rare—'. [n. of 
action f. med. L. adopera-re; see prec. and -TION.] 
Application, employment. 

1817 Peacock Aelincourt 11.56 By a skilful adoperation 
of these means..he might himself become the lord and 
master of the lands. 

Adopt (Adg"pt), v. [a. Fr. adopte-r (16th c. in 
Litt.) ad. L. af#optd-re to choose for oneself, esp. a 
child; f. ad to + optare to choose; prop. a freq. vb. 
f. an obs. pple. *oft-us, f. *of-cre to wish.] 

1. gen. To take (any one) voluntarily into any 
relationship (as heir, son, father, friend, citizen, 
etc.) which he did not previously occupy. Const. 


as (to, unto, sb. in appos. obs.). 

1548 Hatt Hen. VIJ, an. 7 (R.) He did adopt to his heyre 
of all his realmes and dominions, Lewes the XL 1598 R. 
Barck ey Felicitie of Man ui, (1603) 158 Adopting mee to 
his sonne in law. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en, V/,1. i. 135 May not 
a King adopt an Heire? ¢1735 Pore Hom Ef. 1. vi. 108 
Adopt him son or Cousin at the feast. 1757 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 142 ? 12 Those whom he happens to adopt as 
favourites. 1782 Cowper Kefirement 725 Friends, not 
adopted, with a schoolboy’s haste, But chosen with a nice 
discerning taste. 1818 Hatiam Afiddle Ages (1872) II. 9x 
They were adopted into the Diet. 

2. esp. (Without complement, and sometimes 
absol.) To take as one’s own child, conferring all 
the rights and privileges of childship, or such of 
them as the law permits to be thus conferred. 

1604 SHAKS. Oth, 1. ill. 191, I had rather to adopt a Child, 
then get it. 1750 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., Pope John VIII 
adopted Boson, king of Arles, which perhaps is the only in- 
stance in history of adoption in the order of ecclesiastics. 
1873 Miss Broucuton Naxcy III. 20 My child! my child! 
.. what possessed me to marry you? why did not I adopt 
you instead? 

+3. To receive a graft, as a tree. [L. fac ramum 
vamus adoptet Ov. Rem. 195.) Obs. 

1601 HoLianp 2iny (1634) II. Fit one [vine stocke] to the 
other, ioyning pith to pith, and then binding them fast to- 
gether so close, that no aire ay enter between, vntill such 
time as the one hath adopted the other, 

4. To take up (a practice, method, word, or idea) 
from some onc else, and use it as one’s own; to 


embracc, cspousc. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. 11. ii, 48 Which, for your best ends, You 
adopt your policy. 1749 CursTerrizLp Lett. 205 II. 280 
Adopt no systems, but study them yourself, 1850 KincsLry 
Alt. Locke (1876) I. 11 He might possibly not have adopted 
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the costume of the island. 1879 Froupe Czsar xxiii. 397 
These men had married Egyptian wives and had adopted 
Egyptian habits. j ; 

b. Phzlol. (as used in this Dict.) To take a word 
from a foreign language into regular use without 
(intentionally) changing its form. 

Thus: We have adopted the modern German names of 
several rocks and minerals, as gvetss, hornblende, quartz, 
and wicked, 

5. To take (a course, etc.) as one’s own (with- 
out the idea of its having been another’s), to choose 
for one’s own practice. 

1769 Funius Lett, xxxv. 160 You cannot hesitate long upon 
the choice which it equally concerns your interests and 
your honourto adopt. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike 
ix. 92 He adopted one posture, from which he determined 
not tomove. 1875 Hiccinson //7st, U. S. xvii. 164 His re- 
solutions were adopted by a small majority. 

+ 6. causal. Yo make over to any one as his child, 
adherent, or subject; to affiliate, attach. [L. se 
alicuz adoptare.| Obs. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 521 Sold to Laertes by divine com- 
mand, And now adopted to a foreign land. 
+7. To name after; to name anew after an adopt- 
ive parent; to christen or rechristen. [L. a/iguzd 
(suo nomint) adoptare.| Obs. 

1601 Hottanp P/iny (1634) I. 109 When you are past 
Smyrna, you come into certain plains, occasioned by the 
riuer Hermus, and therefore adopted in his name. 

Adoptability (4dp:ptabi-liti). [f ADopTaBLE: 
see -BILITY.] Capability of being adopted or 
chosen. concr. An adoptable thing. 

1843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. u. xvii. (D.) The Liturgy .. was 
what we can call the Select Adoptabilities . . from that wide 
waste imbroglio of prayers already extant. 

Adoptable (4dg'ptab’l), a. [f. Apopr + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being adopted ; fit to be adopted. 

x843 CartyLe Past & Pr. (1858) 171 His .. metaphor was 
found adoptable. 1862 R. H. Patrerson Ess. Hist. § Art 
68 An 1-18th being the smallest difference of [musical] pitch 
adoptable without confusion. 

+ Ado‘ptant, a. and sd. Obs. [a. Fr. adoptant, 
ad. L. adoptant-em pr. pple. of adopta-re to ADOPT. 
Cited as sb. only.] adj. Adopting. 5d. One who 
adopts, or takes a child as his own. 

1671 Fraver Fount. of Life xv. 42 Both flow from the 
Pleasure and Goodwill of the adoptant. 

+ Ado‘ptate, 7. Obs. rare—'.. [f. L. adoptat- 
ppl. stem of adoptd-re to Avopt.] = ADoPT. 

1662 Petty 7axres & Contrib.12 Having calculated these 
numbers, to adoptate a proportion of chirurgeons, apothe- 
caries, and nurses to them. 

Adoptative (Ady ptativ), a. [f. L. adoptat- ppl. 
stem of adopta-re to ADOPT +-IVE; as if ad. L. 
*adoptativ-us.] Of or pertaining to adoption ; 
adoptive. 

1615 Br. Hari Contemfl. wv. xxii. (1833) 395 A spiritual and 
adoptative sonship. 1875 MCCLELLAN New Test. 623 Adopt- 
ative or other Jegal parentage, in opposition to the natural. 


Adopted (adg'ptéd), #//. a. [f. Apopr +-Ep.] 
Taken voluntarily or admitted into any relation- 
ship not formerly occupied ; esf. that of a child. 

c1sgo GREENE Friar Gacon ix. 204, 1 accept thee here 
Without suspence as my adopted son. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥.Z. 
1. ii. 246 To be adopted heire to Fredricke. 1741 MippLETON 
Cicero (1742) 11. vi.65 The only instances of Foreigners, and 
adopted Citizens who had ever advanced themselves to 
either of those honors. 1823 Lams 7a n. vii. (1865) 277 An 
adopted denizen of the sea. 

2. Taken up or chosen as one’s own ; assumed. 

1660 Drypen Asty. Red. 70 These virtues Galba in a 
stranger sought, And Piso to adopted empire brought. 1763 
J. Brown Poetry & Mus. § 11, 184 Their [the Romans’] 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I1.x. 458 Gisa does not seem very 
warm in his patriotism for his adopted country. od. 
Rose, though an adopted word, is now as familiar as daZsy. 


Adoptedly (idg'ptedli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an adopted manner ; by adoption. 
1603 SHAKS. AZeas. for M. 1. iv. 47, Luc. Is she your cosen? 


Zsa. Adoptedly ; as schoole-maids change their names, By 
vaine, though apt affection. 

Adopter (ady‘pta:). [f. ADopr + -ER1.] 

1. One who adopts into any relation, es/. that of 
sonship ; an adoptive father. 

1572, Hutoet Adecedarium, Adopter, that makes the 
adoption, Adoptator, 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. v1. xviii. 
99 Antoninus.. did not onely equall his Adopter and Prede- 
cessours, in wisdome and other princely qualities. 1741 
Mippeton Cicero II. vi. (1742) 13 The Adopter was not 
full twenty years old, when he adopted a Senator, who was 
old enough to be his father. 1870 WvnTER in 4 thenvum 
6 Aug.174 The.. speculative faikee of six children, who 
sought charitable adopters for his offspring. 

2. One who takes up any opinion or plan; Arop. 
from another; also ge. as a matter of choice. 

1829 Scotr A xZig. xxxv. 244 The rash adopters of the more 
obvious etymological derivations. 1876 M. ArnoLp Lit. & 
Dogma 218 A practical rule, which, if adopted, would have 
the force of an intuition for its adopter also. 

3. Chem. A tube connecting two pieces of appa- 
ratus ; esp. one which connects the retort and re- 
ceiver in apparatus for distillation. Also called 
ADAPTER. 

1767 Wouter in Pht. Trans. LVI1. 411 The retort was 
set in a reverberatory furnace, and an adopter and quilled 
receiver luted to it. 822 Imison Sc. §& Art II. 10 Conical 
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tubes that fit into another, for lengthening the necks of 
retorts... are called adopters. 

Adopting (adg'ptin), 747.56. [f. ADopT + -1nG1.] 
A choosing or taking as one’s own, or into any 
relationship, esp. as a child ; adoption. 

1591 Percwvatr Sp. Dict., Ahijamiento, adopting, adop- 
tatio. 1861 Geo, Etior S. Marner 313 That was the only 
adopting I ever heard of: and the child was transported 
when it was twenty-three. 

Adopting (adgptin), 7/.a. [f. ADOPT +-ING 2. 
That adopts. 

237 Lapv M. W. Montacue Lett. 47 II. 44 The adopting 
fathers are generally very tender to these children. 1850 L. 
Hunt A xtobiog. xv. (1860) 238 Torn from the arms of her 
adopting father. 

Adoption (adg’pfan). [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adoption) L. adoption-em n. of action, f. obs. 
ppl. stem adofz-, whence also adopta-re to ADOPT. 
In late L. adoptio was used instead of adoptatio, 
the n. of action, from adofta-re.] 

1. The action of voluntarily taking into any rela- 
tion; esp. of taking into sonship. a. vzewed actively. 

1387 Trevisa Higex (Rolls Ser.) V. 213 Pe sacrament of 
adopcioun [sacramento adoptionts] i.e. baptism. 1483 Cax- 
ton Cato aiiij. The second [kind of cousin] is legale, the 
whiche cause is by adopcyon. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 
15 The Lawiers.. define Adoption to be a legitimate act 
imitating nature, found out for their solace and comfort, 
which haue no children. 1602 SHaxs.. Hamil. 1. iii. 62 The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tride, Grapple them to 
thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele. 1755 SHERLOcK Disc. I. 
vill. 230 The Spirit itself, that is the Spirit of Adoption, 
which Christians receive, is one Witness. 1875 H. E. Man- 
gn Ghost i. 18 We are made sons of God by adoption. 

Q, 
. fig. 

1644-58 CLEVELAND Gen. Poewis, §¢. (1677) 118 As Chickens 
are hatcht at Grand Cairo by the Adoption of an Oven. 

c. viewed passively, The fact of being so adopted ; 
adopted relation or condition. 

1382 Wycuir Rom. viii. 23 We vssilf sorwen withynne us 
for the adopcioun of goddis sones, fhat ts .. the staat of 
Goddis sones bi grace [TinpALE adopcion, CRANMER adop- 
cyon, Gexevan, Rheinis, 1611 adoption]. 1494 FABVAN vu. 
ccxxxili, 268 The kynge shulde take hym for his sone of 
adopcion, and ryghtefull heyre. 1823 Lams £ia Ser. 11. xxii, 
(1865) 388 It could not taste of death, by reason of its adop- 
tion into immortal palaces. 

2. The act of taking up and treating as one’s 
own ; acceptance, espousal. 

1598 SHaxs. Merry W eves 1. ii. 309, I shall .. stand vnder 
the adoption of abhominable termes. 1769 Burke Pres. State 

Jat. Wks, II. 121 They may add to the publick calamity of 
their own measures, the adoption of his projects, 1821 Craic 
Drawing & Paint. vi. 347, I cannot, therefore, recommend 
this mode of miniature painting to your adoption. 1878 
SEELEY Sveiz. III. 550 The country of his own adoption. 

b. Philol. (as used in this Dict.) The taking of a 
word belonging to a foreign language into regular 
use in our own, without (intentional) change of 
form ; a special instance of this process. 

Thus: The English word AoZe/is an adoption of the modern 
French (as 4oste/ was of the Old French) living descendant 
of Latin Lospitale; in hospital we havea French and English 
adaptation of the Latin word itself. These facts are thus 
symbolized: Eng. ote/, a. mod. Fr. #éte/:—OFr. hostel:— 
L. hospitale, Eng. hospital, a. OF r. hospitat, ad. L. hospitale. 

c. passively, The fact of being so taken up and 
accepted ; the being adopted. 

1755 Jounson Pref. to Dict., Which [words].. must de- 
pend for their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. 1879 in 
Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 10/2 The great advantages of 
their adoption in all great metropolitan centres. 

Adoptional (adp'pfonal), 2. [f. prec. + -AL1, 
Cf. zation-al, etc.] Of or belonging to adoption. 

1861 W. H. Mit Pantheist. Princ. (ed. 2) 212 Leaving 
them [the Evangelists] to describe severally the natural and 
the adoptional lines of this, and withholding the descent of 
the only true parent. + A : 

Adoptionism (Adg:pfaniz’m). Zec/. Hist. [f. 
ADOPTION + -18sM.}] The tenets of the ADoPTIONISTS. 

1874 Biunt Dict. of Sects 8 By contemporaries Adoption- 
ism was regarded as identical with .. Nestorianism. 

Adoptionist (Adgpfanist). Zcc/. Hist. [f. ADoP- 
TION +-1ST.] One of a sect who maintained that 
Jesus Christ is the son of God by adoption only, 
commonly known under their Latin appellation of 
adoptiant. Also used attrzb. 

1847 in Cratc. x853 C. Harpwick L7ést. of Chr. Ch. iii. 66 
The controversy known as the Adoptionist, but in reality a 
phase of Nestorianism revived. 1874 Bunt Dict. af Sects 
7 The Gnostics were in a certain sense Adoptionists. 

+ Ado‘ptious, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. ADOPTION, 
after analogy of ambdztion, ambitious, etc., as if f. L. 
*adoptidsus.) Of, or connected with, adoption. 

1601 SHAKS. Adl’s Well 1. i. 187 With a world Of pretty 
fond adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips 
[2.e. christenings of adopted children for which Cupid stands 
godfather]. | : : ; 

Adoptive (adg’ptiv), a. [a. Fr. adoptif, -ive, 
ad. L. adoptivus characterized by adoption: see 
Abopt and -IvE.] 

1. Due to adoption, as an adoptive son, father, etc. 

¢1430 Lvnc. Bochas vu. viii. (1554) 170 a, Sonne adoptife 
.. Of sayd Galba. 1432-50 tr. H/igden Rolls Ser. VII. sro 
The holy kyng Edward .. made William Norman his sone 
adoptivus. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. of M. Aurel. (1546) 
X viij, She is thy mother adoptiue, and my natural wife. 
1598 SvivesTeR Dz Bartas 1. i. (1641) 4/1 A Hen that fain 
would hatch a Brood, Some of her own, some of adoptive 
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bloud. 1641 Mitton Ch. Diéscif. 1. iii, The adoptive and 
cheerefull boldnesse which our new alliance with God re- 
quires, 1748 CresterFietp Lett, 176 Il. 155 Vhe herd of 
mankind can hardly be said to think; their notions are al- 
most all adoptive, 1876 I*reEMAN Vorm. Cong. 1. 710 That 
the adoptive brother should be preferred to the brother by 
blood. 1880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. list. 1. 189 To sacrifice 
himself to Greece as his adoptive country. — ; 

2. Fitted or inclined to adopt, having the habit 
of adopting. 

a 1834 Lams eft. xvii. 164 There is adoptive as well as 
acquisitive sacrifice. 1880G. A. Sata in /dlust. Lond, News 
18 Dec. 587 Surely the English language is the most recep- 
tive and most swiftly adoptive in the world. 

Adoptively (Adp'ptivli), a/v. [f. prec. +1Ly?.] 
In an adoptive manner; by way of adoption. 

1844 Maittanp Dark A ges 482 For it is one thing to be so 
[i.e. one with God] adoptively, and another to be so sub- 
stantially. 1844 B. Toorre 2 //ric's Tom. 1. 259 God, the 
Father Almighty, has one Son naturally, and many adop- 
tively [A.Sax. gewéiscendlice). 

| Ador. [L.] The grain used in sacrifices, spelt. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husb, x. 41 In mene lande of ador or of 
whete, An acre lande to strikes 111 is mete. 

Adorability (Adde:rabi-liti). [f ApoRraBLe; 
see -BILITY.] The quality of being adorable ; ador- 
ableness. 

1637 Gutesme Lng. /’op. Cerem. i. iv, 64 If adorability 
agree to the humanity of Christ, then may his humanity 
help and save us. 1794 Burns in MW&s. LV. 173 The adora- 
bility of her charms. 1832 Corertpce 7adle Ta/k Apr. 4 
Both Laelius and Faustus Socinus laid down the adorability 
of Jesus in strong terms. 

Adorable (id6erib’l), a. [a. Fr. adorable, ad. 
L. adérabil-em worthy of worship ; f. adord-re; see 
ADORE + -ABLE,] 

1, Worthy of worship or divine honour. 

1611 Cotcr., Adorable, adorable, worthy, or fit to be 
adored. 1654 Baxer Left. Balzac 11. 105 And make mea 
thing adoreable and divine. 2756 Burke Sué/. & B. Wks. 

. I. 228 We discover the adorable wisdom of God in his works. 

1794 Sutuivan View of Nat. III. 399 That adorable Being 
who governs all. . ; 

2. By exaggeration, said of anything to which 
one is passionately attached. 

1710 SHAFTESBURY Charac?. 1. i. (1737) IL. 349 A way to 
make very adorable Places of these Silvan Habitations. 1766 
Anstey Bath Guide (1779) 139 I'm griev'd to the heart With- 
out cash to depart, And quit this adorable scene. 1847 
Disraett Tancred vi, ix. (1871) 469 The ever adorable had 
truly quitted the mountains. 

Adorableness (Ad6erib'Inés). [f. ADoRABLE 
+-NESS.] The quality of being adorable; ‘worthi- 
ness to be adored.’ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 

1806 Dawson Phil. Angi. s.v., The adorableness of the 

- divine nature is demonstrated in the works of creation and 
providence. 1876 Gro. Eriot Daz. Der. i. xxii. 177 What 
suffused adorableness in a human frame where there is a 
mind that can flash out comprehension and hands that can 
execute finely ! 

Adorably (Adéeribli), adv, [f. ADORABLE + 
-LY2.] ‘Ina manner worthy of adoration.’ J. 

1806 Dawson Phil. cingl. s.v.. O adorably great and 
glorious majesty of heaven and earth! 

Adoral (x:d6-ral), a. [f. L.ad to, at + dv- mouth 
+-AL.] Situated at the mouth. Cf. ABoraL. 

1882 SLADEN in Frad, Linn. Soc. XVI. 194 The first or 
most adoral transverse ambulacral combs of two neighbour- 
ing rays touch one another at their bases. 

Adorally (2:dé-rali), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In the direction of or towards the mouth. 

1882 SLaveEN in Frad. Linn. Soc. XV1.196 The thickened 
extremity being directed adorally. 

Adorat. ‘A chymical weight of four pounds,’ 
Phillips 1678 Also in Kersey, and Bailey. 

Adorate, obs. variant of OporaTE, scented. 

Adoration (w:doretfon). [a. Fr. adoration, 
ad. L, adoration-em, n. of action f. addrd-re ; see 
ADborg.] 

1. The act of worshipping, or paying divine 

honours ; worship, reverence. 
_ 1543 Jove Expos. Daniel iii. (R.) Muche more execrable is 
it to serue or worship them [images] with any reuerent be- 
hauiour ether by adoracion, prostracion, knelyng, or kissing. 
1667 Mitton /. ZL. ut. 351 With solemn adoration down they 
cast Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold. 1774 
Bryant Jythol. 11. 174 The Greeks in times of old. . paid 
their adoration to rude unwrought stones. 1855 Mirman 
Lat, Chr, II, w. vii. (1864) 344 The Church may draw fine 
and aérial distinctions between images as objects of reve- 
rence and as objects of adoration. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. 
$25, 187 That deep and calm beauty which suggests the 
thought of adoration to the human mind. 1866 Lippon 
Bampt. Lect. vii. (1875) 362 Adoration is no mere prostration 
of the body, it is the prostration of the soul. 

2. fig. The exhibition of profound regard and 
love. 

1601 SHaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 274 Ol. How does he loue me? 
Vio. With adorations. 1859 Geo. Eriot dd. Bede 29 That 
adoration which a young man gives to a woman whom he 
feels to be greater and better than himself. 

3. techn. A method of electing a pope. 

1599 Sanpys Eur. Spec. (1632) 146 ‘Two third parts of their 
voyces .. are requisite to him, that either by adoration or in 

Scrutinie shall winne that glorie. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals m. ii. 286 The third way of creating Popes, is by 
Adoration, which is perform'd in this manner; That Car- 
dinal, who .. desires to favour any other Cardinal... puts 
himself before him in the Chappel, and makes him a low 
Reverence; and when it falls out that two thirds of the 
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Cardinals do the same, the Pope is then understood to be 
created. 1860 Froupr //ist, Eng. V. 296 There was a 
moment when the feeling was so far in his [Pole's}] favour 
that he might have been chosen on the spot by adoration. 
+4. Kissing the hand as a sign of honour. Oés. 

(Prob. never so used, but given in the following passage as 
the ‘right sense’ of the word adore, as if formed from Lat. 
ad to+os, orts, the mouth.) 

1614 SELDEN 77¢/es 41 Adoration, and Salutation with a 
kisse of the hand, is all one in the right sense of the word. 

+ Ado‘rative, 2. Ods. [f. adorat- ppl. stem of 
adora-re to ADORE +-IVE.] Of or pertaining to 
adoration, 

1637 S. RutHerrorp Lett. 179 (1862) J. 429 Not a formal 
thanksgiving but an annunciation or predication of Christ's 
death—concional, not adorative. 

Adoratory (adpratari). rave. [ad. med. L. 
addratorium, {£, addrator a worshipper.] A place 
of worship: specially applied like the med. L, to 
those of pagans. 

1800 M. Ktatince tr. Diaz, Cong. Mex. 16 On the shore 
they found some adoratories or temples, built of lime and 
stone, and containing idols made of clay and wood. 

Adore (id6e1), v. Forms: 3-4 aoure, 5 ad- 
oure, 6- adore. [a. OFr. adre-r, atire-r, aoure-r:— 
L. adord-re to address, salute, reverence, in late L. 
to worship; f. ad to + drd-re to spcak, entreat, beg, 
f. dr- (nom. és) mouth. Refash. in 14th c, Fr, as 
adourer, adorer, whence Eng adore. See ANOURE,] 

1. To worship as a deity, to pay divine honours 
to. (Now almost confined to poetry.) 

c1j05 St. Kath. inE. £. 7.31 Here godes noping nere: pat 

chi aourede hem to. 1340 Ayend. 135 Yef pou wilt panne 

lyerni god to bidde and toaourt ari3t, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
268/1 He was adoured and worshyped of all the peple as a 
| god. 1484 —Chyualry 4 To preye and adoure god Almyghty. 
1§57 SurrReEY -Eneid u. (R.) My father.. Spake to the 
gods, and tholy sterre adored. 1611 Biste Bel 4 The king 
worshipped it, and went daily to adore it. 1628 PryNne 
Cens. of Cozens 18 We may worship them in their Pictures 
—though wee may not Adore the Pictures themselues. 1732 
| Pore £ss. on Mani. 198 Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as 
| Gods adored. 1738 C. Westey Hymn, Rejoice! the Lord 
is King! Your Lord and King adore! ¢ 1860 J. S. B. Mon- 
set /7ymn ‘O worship the Lord,’ Kneel and adore Him, the 
Lord is His name! 

2. (In the usage of R.C, Ch.) To reverence with 
relative or representative honours. 

1582 N. T.(Rhem.) /eé. xi. 22 By faith lacobdying, blessed 
euery one of the sonnes of Ioseph; and adored the toppe of 
his rodde. 1762 Smorvett /ist, Eng, an. 1689(R.) He was 
met by a procession of popish bishops and priests .. bearing 
the host, which he publickly adored. 1839 Keitcutey //is¢. 
| Eng. II. 69 He forbade the practice of creeping to the cross 
and adoring it. 

3. absol. and intr. To offer worship. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts x. 25 Cornelius came to meete him, 
and falling at his feete adored. 1664 H. More JMyst, nig. 
279 Pretending that a piece of bread is the very body of 
Christ .. and is adored towards accordingly. @ 1826 HEBER 
Hymn ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ Gratefully adoring, our songs 
| weraisetothee, 1843 E. Jones Sensat. § Event 12, ladore 
to it again. 

4. techn. To kiss the hand, to a sovereign, etc. 
(So explained by Selden, but perh. never so used.) 
Obs. Also, To elect (a pope) by AporaTIon, 

1614 SELDEN 7vtles 40 Ilpocxuvw is truly interpreted in 
| Adosculor (if the composition bee lawfull) or Adore; both 
signifying to honor by kissing the hand. 1670 G. H. tr. 
I/tst. Cardinals wi. . 272 ‘The Cardinals meeting in the 
Gallery, to go together and adore him in his Chamber. 

5. jig. To reverence or honour very highly; to 
regard with the utmost respect and affection. 

1594 SHaxs. Rich. /1/,1. ii. 177 Let the Soule forth that 
adoreththee. 1599 Marston Scourge of Vill. ut. ix. 218 My 
soule adores iudiciall schollership. 1718 Pore //iad 1x. 453 
Slave as she was, my soul adored the dame. 1766 ANSTEY 
Bath Guide vu. (1779) 61 The tender soft sex I shall ever 
adore. 1849 Macautay ist. Eng. 1.575 The great mass 
| of the pentilatton abhorred Popery and adored Monmouth. 

§ By confusion of M1{. adore-n and adorn-e(z, 
and contact of meanings in sense of honowr, used 


for ADORN. 

1596 Srexser FQ. 1v. ii. 46 Like to the hore Congealed 
drops, who dothe morn adore. ¢1624 FLet. & Mass. E/der 
Brother w. iii. (fol. 2,118) Armlets for great queens to adore. 

Adored (ad6e1d), 7/7. a. [f. ADoRE uv. + -ED.] 
Worshipped, revered, highly reverenced, regarded 
with profound affection. 

c1325 &. FE. Addit. P. A 368, 1 forloyne my dere endorde. 
1653 Crasnaw Sacr. Poems 164 At Thy adoréd feet, thus, 
he lays down His gorgeous tire Of flame and fire. 1713 
Pore Wénds. For. 301 Old warriors whose ador’d remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains. 176z Hume 
Hist. Eng. \xix. (1806) V. 198 To seek a second time, through 
all the horrors of civil war,for his adored republic. 1855 Macau- 
Lay (fist. Eng. 1V. 163 The husband of her adored frierd. 

+Ado‘rement. 04s. rare. [f. ADORE v. + -MENT 
after analogy of words in -men¢ a. from Fr., as 
Judgement, commandment, etc.) The act of ador- 
ing; adoration. (‘A word scarcely used.’ J.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. iii. 11 The literall and 

| downe-right adorement of Cats, Lizards, and Beetles. /ézd. 
1. xi. 46 ‘That reasonable spirits would never firmely be lost 
in the adorement of things inanimate. 

Adorer (Aidére:). [f. AporE + -ER1.] 

1. One who adores; a worshipper; a votary. 

1602 Warner A /bion's Eng. xin. |xxvii. (1612) 318 Tupiter 

| .. of whom euenhis Adorers write euill Taches many an one. 
| 1615 Beau. & Fiet. Cupia’s Rev. 1. i. (T.) Adorers of that 
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drowsy deity. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 1x.143 And thinner left 
the throng Ofhis adorers. 1850 Mexivace Kom, Lmp. V. xiii. 
12 Which had .. driven his adorers from his shrine with blows 
and menaces, 

2. fig. An ardent adinirer, a lover. 

1611 Suaks, Cyzt6. 1. iv. 74, | professe my selfe her Adorer, 
not her Friend. 1665 Gianvitte at Scz. 70 And who that 
adorer of Des-Cartes that professeth Scepticism? 1704 
T. Brown Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 86 They were fain of ac- 
cusers, to become the adorers of Scipio. 1853 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange’s Life III. xiv. 256 As to the adorers of Alfred 
‘Tennyson, they unluckily haunt one at all seasons. 

Adoring (iddorin), v7. 56. [f. Abonk + -1NG1,] 
The giving of worship or reverence, or expressing 
ardent regard; adoration. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Js. vi. v.66 Two shepherds most 
I love with just adoring. 1684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
183 The contemplating God in his Works, and the adoring 
himforthem. 1820 Keats S. Agaes vi, Young virgins might 
have visions of delight, And soft adorings from their loves 
receive, 

Adoring (Ad6«rin), Af/.a. [f. ADORE v, + -ING 2.) 
Worshipping, reverencing, showing ardent regard. 

1652 Crasttaw Sacr. Poems 153 It comes, among The con- 
duct of adoring spirits, 1827 Kipir Chr. }~ Trin. Sund., 
Teach the adoring heart to fall. 1839 Six R. Grant BA. 
Praise(G. T.)71 Saviour when in dust to Thee Low we bend 
the adoring knee. 1866 Geo. Exiot F, ffo/t I. viii. 205 Not 
one of those bland, adoring, and gently tearful women. 


Adoringly (Ad6-rinli), adv. [f. Aponrine a.+ 
-LY%.] In an adoring manner ; with adoration, or 
ardent admiration. 

1824-5 Life of Dean Ifook 1.57 Your most devoted ador- 
ingly affectionate nephew. 1844 Vest. Creat. (ed. 3)240 Such 
a degree of wisdom..as we only can attribute adoringly to 
the one Eternal and Unchangeable. 1859 Masson s/1/ton 
I. 438 They appear, dance round him adoringly. 

Adorn (idgin), v. Forms: 4-5 aourne, 5 
aorne, 5-6 adourne, 5-7 adorne, 6- adorn. 
[a. OF r. adrne-r, atirne-r, aourne-r, (later a- 
dourne-r, adorne-r):—L. adorna-re to fit out, to 
deck out; f. ad to+ drnd-re to furnish, to deck. 
The d of pref. ad-, regularly dropped in OFr., 
began to be inserted again by the Fr. scribes in 
14th c., and has regularly appeared in Eng. since 
the end of the 15th. See also the form ANORN.] 

I. To be an ornament to. 
1. To beautify as an ornament does; to be an 


orament to; to add beauty or lustre to. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Troy/us 1. Proem 2 O blisfull light, of 
which the bemes clere Adornith al the thryd hevyn faire. 
1659 Davoren On Death of Crom. vii, No borrow'd bays his 
temples did adorn. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 840 Of choicest 
Flours a Garland to adorne Her Tresses. 1775 Burke Sf. 
Conc. Amer, Wks. I11. 94 The venerable rust that rather 
adorns and preserves, than destroys the metal. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones of Ven. (1874) 1. Pref. 7 The circular temple of the 
Croydon Gas Company adorned the centre of the pastoral 
and sylvan scene. ; 

2. fig. To add lustre to, as a quality does. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxiii. (1495) 515 Moost 
noble ryuers, Ganges Indus and Hispanes, that aourne the 
countre of ynde, 1666 Drypen Ann. Miraé, 176 Yhousands 
were there Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn. 
1742 W. Cottins £cé. 1. 40 Each softer virtue that adorns 
the fair, 1848 L. Hust Yar of Loney ix. 119 The follow- 
ing might have adorned the pages of Spenser, .}/od. The 
piety which adorns his character. 

8. Hence, Of a person: ‘l’o add to the honour, splen- 
dour, or attractiveness of anything, by his prescnce. 

1534 Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) E, Vhe holie senate was 
adorned with olde prudente persons. 1712 STEELE Sfecé. 
No. 527 P2 The pitying Goddess easily comply’d, Follow’d 
in Triumph, and adorn’d her Guide. 1727 Pope Dunc. 11. 
134 And a new Cibber shall the stage adorn. 1795 SEWEL 
tr. (List. Quakers 1, u. 143 That every one, in your respective 
places, may adorn the truth. 1870 L’Estrance Life of Miss 
Mitford I. iv.108 Three such women as have seldom adorned 
one age and one country. 

II. To furnish with ornaments. 

4. To fit out or furnish with anything that 
beautifies ; to deck, ornament, beautily, decorate, 
or embellish (zwith). Now chiefly foetic. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xvi, I can my worke.. Right as 
me lyst, adourne and make fayre. a1450 Aut. de la Tour 39 
‘To see you in suche pompe and pride to aorne suche a carion 
asisyoure body. 1483 Caxtox Go/d. Leg. 268/2 Our sauyour 
went to his passion on horsbacke aourned asakynge. 1530 
Patscr. 417/2, 1 adorne, I_beautyfy with fayre clothes or 
otherwyse. Fadorne, 1580 Baret A dveariv, To be adourned 
with garlandes and Roses on their heades. 1591 SHAKS. 
1/fen.V'1,\. iv. 134 Adorne his Temples with a Coronet. 1607 
Torsetn Serpents (1653) 805 The female .. maketh much of 
her young ones, licking and adorning their skins. 1611 Biste 
1s. Ixi. 10 As a bride adorneth herselfe with her iewels. 1718 
Freethinker No. 150 in Phitlol. cnglic., He would take as 
much care to adorn his mind as his body. 1807 Crasse Par. 
Reg. u. 318 A decent room Adorned with carpet, formed in 
Wilton’s loom. 1853 Arabian Nights (Routl.) 384 Begin to 
adorn yourself in one of your most elegant dresses. 

5. fig. To embellish with any property or quality. 

1430 Lypc, Chron. Troy m. xxv, To magnifye And adourne 
it with his eloquence. 1830 Parser. 417 It is better toadorne 
the with vertues. 1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's kr. Acad. 
ll. 195 The gifts and graces, wherewith God daily adorneth 
and enrichethhis children. 1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den's Mare 
Cl. 9 Most deservedly adorned with divers other honors in his 
own country. 1756 Burke Sudd. § 5. Wks. 1.298 The many 
great vertues with which he has adorned his mind. 


+6. To deck out speciously, dress up, * get np,’ 
prepare. Oés. 


ADORN. 


1589 NasHE Axat. Adsurd.6 Are they not ashamed .. to ad- 
orne a pretence of profit mixt with pleasure. 1622 FoTHERBY 
A theow.1.v. § 3. 34 Noman adorneth disputation against him. 

By confusion of ador-en and adorn-(en, helped 
by the sense of hovzour, in which both meet: Toadore. 

1470 HarpinG Chron. \xvii, Mars, the God of Armes, they 
did adorne. 1480 Caxton Ovid's ALetam, x. v, She wolde leve 
this contre in [which she} was aorned and worshipped. 
rg8x Nuce tr. Sexeca's Octavia 174b, Augustus... Whom as 
a God in minsters we adorne. a 1600 Soxtar descryvit in 
Ever-Green (1761) 1.118 Kneiland full lawly on thair Kneis, 
Thair Gods till adorn. 

+ Adorn, sé. Oés. [f. the vb.] Adornment. 

1s9z2 Wyrey Armorie 44 With brave Bundutia or Vira- 
goes best.. She may compare for valerous adorne. 1596 
SPENSER /.Q, 11. xii. 20 Without adorne of gold or silver. 

+ Adorn (Ad@-un), a.rare—. [f. It. adorno, short 
for adornato adorned:—L. adérnatus pa. pple. of 


adorna-re: see ADORN v.] Adorned, ornate. 
1667 Mitton P.L. vin. 576 She will acknowledge thee 
her head, Made so adorn for thy delight the more. 


+Adornate, v. Oés.rare—. [f. L. adornat- ppl. 
stem of adorna-re: see ADORN. The Eng. repr. of L. 
adorna-re, as ADoRN is of Fr. adorner.] To adorn. 


1577 Frampton in Ardber’s App. Fas. 1. Counterbl. Tob, 81 
To adornate Gardens with the fairnesse thereof. 

+Adorna‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L.adornat- 
ppl. stem of adérndre: see Aporn. As if ad. L. 
*adornation-em.| The act of adorning ; also that 
with which anything is adorned; adornment, deco- 
ration ; ornament, 

1597 J. Kine Fun. Serm.in Comm, on Yonah (1864) 320 
Making show to the world, under his glorious adornations, 
that he is of some better substance. 1616 T. ADams Pract. 
Wks. (1861) II. 439 Fair monuments of her beauty and 
adornation. 1631 Markuam IVay fo Wealth 3. 1. ii.(1668) 87 
They are so useful for adornation. 1676 BuLLoKaR, Adorn- 
atyon, a decking or trimming. [So17zxin Baitey. 1775 Asn, 
“Not much used.’] 

Adorned (adfind), #//. a.; also 5 aourned, 
5-6 adourned. [f. ADORN v. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished or decked, with things that add 
beauty or worth; beautified, decorated, ornamented. 

1481 Caxton Mlyrrour Prol. 1 Sette by declaracion in fair 
and Aourned volumes. 1490-—- Exeydos ii. 15, A coffre well 
rychely adourned wyth many precyous stones. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. (1809) 52 The Monarchial prince, or adourned Kyng. 
1593 SHaxs. Hick. //, v. i. 79 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May. 1667 Mitton /.Z. x. 151 Adorned She was 
indeed, and lovely. 1730 THomson A ut 206 Loveliness, 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, But is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most. 

2. fig. Fumished with properties or qualities that 
confer distinction or give delight. 

1475 CAxTon Fasox 5b, The herte adourned with vertue 
rendrith the man noble. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 446 Adorn’d 
With splendor, arm’dwith power. 1727 Swirt Gxddiver in. iv. 
200 Adorned with integrity and honour. 1794 SULLivaN View 
of Nat. 11.261 Adorned with eloquence, piety, and persuasion. 

Adorner (4df-mar). [f. ADorn v.+-Er1.] He 
who, or that which, adorns. 

1818 Byron C4. Harold 1v. cxxx, O Time! the beautifier 
of the dead, Adorner of the ruin. 1862 Lytton Strange 
Story I. 32 Poet or painter might have seen an image equally 
true to either of these adorners of the earth. 

Adorning (4df-min), vd/. sb. [f. ADorn v.+ 
-Inc1l.] Adornment, ornamentation, decoration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. iii. (1495) 374 The ele- 
mentes ben not bare of arayeng and aournynge. 1580 BaRET 
Alvearie, The fayre greene adourning of the bankes with 
grasse. 1611 Bisre x Pez. ili. 3 Whose adorning, let it not bee 
that outward adorning, of plaiting the haire. 1635 R. N. 
tr. Camden’s Eliz. 1. 33 For the more plentiful adorning of 
their wits. 1669 H. More Seven. Ch. vi. (T.) Her prankings 
and adornings in the splendour of their altars. 

Adorning (4dgmin), f//. a. [f. ADorn v.+ 
-1nc%.] Adding or giving beauty or splendour; 
embellishing ; ornamental, decorative. 

1659 Gentleman's Calling (1696) 30 The most adorning Ac- 
complishments of a Gentleman. 1775 Asu, Adorning, orna- 
menting, embellishing, decking-up. Afod, Traces of his 
adorning pencil. 

Adorningly (adguninli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an adorning manner; so as to adorn; decora- 
tively. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Adornment (adf1nmént). Forms: 5 aourne- 
ment, aornement, 5-6 adournement, 6 adorna- 
ment, 6-7 adornement, 6- adornment. [a. OFr. 
aournement, later adournement, adornement ; f. 
aourner, adourner, to ADORN+-MENT, as if :—L. 
*adornamentum, to which the Eng. spelling was 
occasionally assimilated.] 

1. The action of adoming, or embcllishing ; em- 
bellishment, ornamentation. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Aetam. x. vi, He.. made to her many 
fayre aornamentis. 1614 Ratricn //ist. World (J.) The 
heavens, before they had motion and adornment. 164s 
Mitton Ch. Govt, 11. (1851) 145 All the industry and art I 
could unite to the adornment of iny native tongue. 1877 
Mrs. Brassey Voy. in Sunbeant x. (1878) 163 The finest de- 
scription used for personal adornment. 

2. A thing employcd to adorn; an ornament, a 
decoration. With 77. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes t.v. 11 The ladies them self 
hrought theyr jewellis and ryche adournemens. 1543 BLo- 
MEYR in Rich, Wills & Intent. (1853) 47 Decent kepyng 
and wesshyng of the adornaments belongyng to the altars. 
1814 Byron Corsair ut. viii. 40 My steps will gently tread 
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With these adornments. 1850 BLrackie Aschylus 1. 28 Thou 
hast won thee rich adornments. 1859 Mrs. ScHiMMELPEN- 
ninck Beauty 1, ix. §29 The colouring, adornments, and fur- 
nishing of a room. 

Adorty, adorthy, ? obs. form of Aorta, with 
a- changed to ad- after A- pref. 7. 

154x CopLanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. What veynes passe 
betwene the kydnees ouer the spondyles? A. There passe 
the veyne adorty. /did. The veynes called kyllis, and 
adorthy. é 

Adosculation (cedg:skizlé-fan). [n. of action, 
{. adosculat- ppl. stem of addscula-ri to give a kiss 
to; f. ad to + oscula-r7 to kiss ; f. osceel-um a little 
mouth, dim. of ds mouth.] 

1. Impregnation of animals or plants by mere 
external contact, withott intromission. 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants iy. v. §9 (1682) 173 By many 
Birds, where there is no Intromission, but only an Adoscula- 
tion of Parts. 1753 CuamBers Cycd. Sup. s.v., Divers kinds 
of birds and fishes are also impregnated by adosculation. 

2. The insertion of one part of a plant into 
another, 

1731 Batrey, vol. 11, Adosculation (in Botany) a joining 
or insertion of one part of a plant into some cavity, as it 
were mouth to mouth. [WEBSTER cites CRABB.] 

|| Adossée (adose, adg'si), Af/. a. Her. [Fr. pa. 
pple. of adosser to turn the back to; f.d to + dos back.] 
Turned back to back. (See the Eng f. ApporseEp.) 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Adossée is used, in heraldry, 
to denote two figures or bearings, placed back to back. 

+ Ado‘te, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 + DorE.] 
To become silly. 

€1350 Vill. Palerne 2054 He wax neizh out of wit * for 
wrap bat time & for dol a-dotep. o 

+ Ado'ted, 7//. a. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] Grown 
silly, become foolish ; infatuated. 

c 1230 Ancren Riwle 222 Ase dusie men & adotede, did. 
272 So he bringed ofte azean into be adotede soule. . peo ilke 
sunnen. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 4 It falleth, that the most 
wise Ben other while of love adoted. 

Adoub(e, variant of ADUB vy. Ods. to equip. 

+ Adou'bt, v. Obs. rare—'. [phonetic var. of 
Repou(B)T, a. Fr. redoute-r.] To fear, dread. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy wv. 1097 Ye noblist of nome pat neuer 
man adouted. 

+ Adoubted, 77/. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Redoubted, dreaded ; formidable. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. 111 The more adouted thou schalt be. 
1340 Alex. §& Dind. 970 To his adoutede duk ‘dindimus 
sente. 

2. Frightened, afraid. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in Ze??. 668 III. 5 Be ye not adoghtyd 
off the worlde, ffor I trust all schall be well. 

Adoutry, obs. form of ADULTERY. 

Adown (idawn), adv. and prep. arch. Forms: 
I of dine, 1-2 adtin(e, 2 odune, 3 adun, 3-5 
adoun(e, 4-6 adowne, 4- adown. [OE. of dine 
off the mount, de wzonte (see Down sé.), cf. OF r. 2 
val :—L. ad vallem to the valley, used in the same 
sense. As early as 2, the reduced form a-di# was 
aphetized to dn, douz, Down, which soon became 
the ordinary prose form. But adozw never became 
obs., and still survives as a poetic variant of dozw.] 

A. adv. 

1. To a lower place or situation; downward, 
down. With vbs. of motion, and pleonastically 
with vbs. signifying descent ; as fa//, sizk, alight, 
sit, kneel, 

c978 Rushw. Gosp. Luke iv. 9 3if sunu godes ard, asend 
deh hiona of-dune [Lindisf. aduna, IV. Sax. nyber]. a x000 
CynewuLr Yudith 291 Hi 54 hreowig méde Wurpon hira 
wepen of dine. c1000 AiLrric Man. Astron. 16 Se ne ged 
nefre adune under pbyssere eordan. a 1090 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.)an. 1083 And ba odre da dura breecon ber adune 
and eodon inn. ¢1175 Lam. Hom. 61 Pe engles adun follon 
in to pe bosternesse hellen. 1280 //avelok 567 And caste be 
knaue adoun so harde. ¢1380 Szx Ferumnd. 717 Eyper 
enpeynede him with al ys mizt! to dyngen oper adoun. 
c1400 Sege off Melayne 1480 He tuke his spere owt of reste 
adownn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxviil. 159 The brayne 
fel adounvpon the ground. 1596 Spenser /.Q. 1. vil. 24 Thrise 
did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd. 1717 ParneLt Poet. 
IVs, (4833) 17 And drops his limbs adown. 1808 Scott J/ar- 
miony. vill, His gorgeous collar hung adown, 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1.1. 418 Till the wretch falls adown with whirl- 
ing brain. 

+ 2. In a lower place ; esf. on earth, here below. 
Obs. 


¢1000 /ELFric Alan. Astron. 16 On winterliere tide hi beod 
on niht uppe, & on deze adune, ¢x386 CHaucer AZaxec. 
7.1 Whan Phebus duelt her in this erthe adoun. x50 
Douatas Pad. Hon. Prol.1.viii, O May thou Mirrour of Soles 
.- Tilleurie thing adown respirature [=refreshing]. 

+3. fg. To a lower condition or state. 
to dring adown: to bring to an end. Oés. 

¢1175 Lamé, Jfiom. 205 Det blisfule bern. . Set buruh his 
holi passiun werp pene deouel adun. 1205 Layamon 19686 
A pat Saxisce men‘setten us a-dune [1250 a-doune]. 
1230 Axcren Riwle 266 Buh adun pine heorte. 1384 
Cnaucer Leg. G. Wom.250 Ester ley thou thyn meknesse al 
a-doun. 1393 Lancet. 7”. 7°. C. x1. 94 And with pe pyk putte | 
adoune.. inc pat lyuen as hem lust. ¢1430 Syr Geve- 
rides 5418 To bring al this werreadoune. 1587 AZyrroure 
Jor Mag., Morgan vii. 1, lf once I might put her adowne. 

+4. fig. In a lower condition or state. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc, 376 Monye heye men of pe lond in prison 
he huld strong.. hea 3yf bat eny hym wrabpbede, adoun he 
was anon. 


Hcnce, 


ADRAD. 


B. prep. (with a defining obj.) 

1. In a descending direction upon or along. 

©1374 Cuaucer Jroyt. 11.764 Adoune the staire anon right 
tho she went. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. vii. 31 [His] scaly taile 
was stretcht adowne his back full lowe. 1710 Puitirs Pas- 
torals 1. 34 To chase the lingring Sun adown the Sky. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xvi. 365 Adown his: cheek a tear unbidden 
stole. 181z Byron C4, Harold 1. |xxxix, Fresh legions pour 
adown the Pyrenees. 1868 Hawtuorne Amer. Note-Bks. 
(1879) I. 50 There is also a beautiful view from the mansion, 
adown the Kennebec, 


2. fig. Of time. 

1839 LoweLt 7hrenodia Wks. 1879, 2 He did but float a 
little way Adown the stream of time. 1877 M. ArNotp Vew 
Sirens in Poems 1. 40 Adown life’s latter days. 

+ Adownright, adv. Obs. ; 2-3 adun-riht(es. 
[f. OE. adin down + rzht straight.] Straight down, 
DownRrIcHrT. 

¢1175 Pater Noster 90 in Lam, Hom. 59 Alle dor and fu3el 
ifliht S lete he makede adunriht. Pene Mon.. his neb up- 
ward he wrohte. cx2z30 Ancren Riwle 60 Sweordes dunt is 


adunriht. x2z50 Layamon 29894 And adun rihtes slowen$ 
al pat hii neh comen. 


+ Adow’nward, adv. and Zrep. Obs. For forms 

see Apown. [f. ADoWN +-WARD.] 
A. adv,= Downwanrp. 

axzogo O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083 Pa Frencisce men 
. .scotedon 4-dunweard mid arewan toweard bam haliz dome. 
1205 LaYAMON 9298 Hamun arnde upward: & oder while 
adunward. ¢1230 Ancren Riwle 140 Pet heui ulessis, bet 
drawed hire aduneward. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boethius 7 pus pis 
compaygnie of muses I-blamed casten wrobely be chere 
adounward to pe erbe. 

B. prep. = ADown prep. 

1205 Layamon 1920 Corineus.. hine fusde mid meine, a- 
duneward pa clude. 

+ Adoxal, 2. Obs. vare—. [f. Gr. ddog-os (f. a 
priv. + défa opinion) + -aL!.] Not according to 
right reason ; absurd. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 107 But the contrary, in most, or 
all; not orthodoxall, but paradoxall, heterodoxall, adoxall. 

+Ardox(e. Obs. rare—. [f. Gr. aBof-os (oc- 
casionally = zapadof-os, opposed to common sense), 

f. d priv. + 6dfa opinion.] An absurdity. 

1624 Haywarp Suprem. 5 Who esteemed that which I had 
said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or flat absurditie. 

+ Ado'xy. Oés.-° [ad. Gr. cdofia ill-repute, f. 
abotus, f. d without + défa reputation.] ‘Ignominy, 
shame ; slander, infamy.’ Blount 1656. 

+ Ado'yle, adv. Obs. rare—. [A prep.) on+ 
DOYLE squint, given by Halliwell as a Gloucester- 
shire word.] Askew, awry. 

¢1450 J. Russety Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk.139 Wrye not 
youre nek a doyle as hit were a dawe. 

Adoze (adouz), adv., prop. phrase. [A prep.) 
on, in+ Dozz.] In a doze, or dozing state. 

1868 Bucuanan /Vatface 1.ii, 1 hoped to find them, Drugged 
with the Gallic potion, all adoze. 

Adp-, obs. form of App-. 

Adpress (dpre's), v. [f. L. adpress- ppl. stem 
of adprim-ére, f.ad-to + prem-ére to press.) trans. 
To press closely to a surface, to lay flat. 

1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 100 Birds when frightened, as a 
general rule, closely adpress all their feathers. 

Adpressed (xdpre'st), #//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Pressed close to, lying flat against, as the hairs on 
the stems of some plants, etc. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Extom. II. xix. 124 The dorsal seg- 
ments are covered with shining adpressed hairs. 1876 Har- 
LEY Mat, Med. 412 Twigs, densely covered with minute, im- 
bricated, adpressed leaves. : 

|| Adpromissor (z‘dpromi‘sas, -o1). Rom. Law. 
[a. L. adprémissor one who is security, f. ad- in 
addition + promztt-cre to PRoMISE.] One who gives 
bail or security. : 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. 402 The adpromissor at different 
epochs of the law appears as sponsor, fidepromissor, fide- 
jussor. 

+ Adpu'gn(e, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. adpugnd-re to 
fight against, attack, f. ad to, at + puend-re to 
fight.] ‘ To fight against.’ Cockeram 1626. 

Adq-, obs. form of Ace-. 

Adrad (adre-d), 4/7. 2.1 Obs. or arch. Forms: 
3 adreed, 3-6 adred, adrad(de, 5 adrade, adrede, 
5-6 adredde, 6 adread; revived in 9 as adrad, 
(adread). [Probably weakened form of of-drad, 
pa. pple. of OFr-DREDE to frighten, terrify. Of 
drad and a-drad are used synonymously from 1200 
to 1300, about which date the former disappears.] 
Frightened, greatly afraid, put in dread. Const. 

gen. or of ; dat. 7nf.; subord. cl.; W. Morris has az. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom.31 Pe engel quad to hem ne be 3e 
naht ofdredde. 1205 LayamMon 7575 His men weoren of- 
dredde [xzg0 a-dradde]. /dzd. 10952 Adred he wes swide 
(xz50 adred]. 1377 Lanct. P. P72. B. xix. 21 For alle derke 
deuelles ‘aren adradde to heren it. c1384 Cuaucer Hous of 
7,928 Loke thou ne be Adrad of hem. a@ 1420 OccLEvE De 
Reg. Princ. 1275, | am adredde God is not in this place. 
01440 Generydes 3867 He was full sore adrede of his com- 
yng. ¢1440 AJorte Arthur (1819) 47 The quene of dethe was 
sore Adrade. 1549 CHALoneER tr. Lrasm. Moriz Enc. Rivb, 
He nothyng helde hymself adradde of drunken Marke 
Anthony. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 126 Thinking to 
make all men adread. 1600 Tourneur Metamorph. liv. 377 
(1878)208 The beast gan looke as one that were adrad. 1855 
SincLeton Vizg7l 1. 390 Her sister heard it breathless, and 


ADRAD. 


adread. 1870 Morris Farthly Par, III. wv. 147 Thereat 
adrad He turned him round. /é7d, 1.1. 19, I was the less 
adrad Of what might come. 

+ Adra‘d, 7//. 2.2, dreaded. See AprEAD v.1 

Adradial (adré'-dial), a. Zoo’. (mod. f. L. ad 
to, at + radius ray + -ALl,] Situatcd at or ona ray, 
in Radiate animals. 

1880 E, R. LANKESTER in Nature X XI. 414 An organ may 
be... per-radial, inter-radial, or adradial in position. 

+ Adragant. Obs. [a. Fr. adragant(e a popular 
corruption of tragacanthe] =TRAGACANTH., 

1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. l.s.v. Appetite, Gum Adragant 
half an Ounce. 1775 Bruce in P&érl. Trans. LXV. 416 It 
resembles gum adragant much in quality. 

+ Adraw’, v. Ods. Forms as in Draw zv. [f. A- 
pr¢g. 1 out, away + Draw.] 

1. trans. To draw out ; esf. to draw (a sword). 

1z05 LayAmon 16487 Aldolf his gode sweord adroh. 1297 
R. Grouc, 36: Adraweth 3oure suerdes. 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. 400 Robert... hys gode suerd adrou. 1340 Ayend, 
218 Come na3t beuore God mid zuorde adra3ze and mid blodi 
honden. 1380 Sir Ferzanb, 2281 Hure swerdes pan pay a- 
drowe. ; 

2. intr. To withdraw oneself. 

1430 Octouian Imp. (W.) 357 Awey fro hem he wold a- 
drawe. c1450 Siege of Rouen in Archzol. XX1. 67 The 
‘trewys adrew and warre toke hys way. ; 

+Adray’. Obs. [f. prec. SeeDRay.] Withdrawal. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 4671 Haldyst pou forwarde, 
certys nay, Whan pou makyst swyche a-dray. 

Adraynt, pa. pple. of ADKENCH v. Obs.todrown. 
+ Adrea‘d, v1 Ods. Forms: /7f. 1 andreed-an, 
on-dreed-an; 2-4 adred-en, adrede. /a. ¢. I 
ondreérd, ondréd, ondredde; 2 adred(e, 3 
adredde, 4adrad(de. /a. pple. 1 ondreeden ; 3-6 
adrad. [f. A- pref. 4 =and- against, towards + drv- 
dan to dread. Cf. OSax. and-, ant-, an-drédan, 
OHG. txtréten. In OE. and- before initial 2 became 
_an-, which, following the analogy of the prefix av-, 
became OE. on-, and ME. a-. See Axp- and An-.] 

1. trans. To dread, to fear greatly. 

2900 Beow. 3353 Pat bu him on dradan ne pearft. cgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 5 He ondreard bet fole. c975 
Rushw, Gosp., ibid. Anddreord him pet fole. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp., ibid. He adred him pzt folc. ¢ 1160 Hatton Gosp., 
zbid. He adrede him pet folc. ¢1175 Lamd. Hom. 6 ee 
we pene fend noht ne adreden. ¢1399 Pol. Poems & 
(1859) II. 6 The pes is sauf, the werre is ever adrad. 

2. intr. 

a1075 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1013 Hi ondreddon 
pat he hi fordon wolde. 1205 Layamon 8744 Nu bu scalt 
adreden [/.#. adrede] for pine erdaden. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferzmé. 
3146 Nobyng bay ne adradde. 

_ 8. With ref. pron. (Orig. daé., with or without acc. 
of the thing.) To fear for oneself; to be afraid. 
axooo Cynewutr Elene 81 (Grein), Ne ondraed pu pé, 
a 1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke ii. 9 Hi him mycelum ege adrédon.. 
Nelle ge eow adr&dan (A/S. A. on-],  cx1160 Hatton Gosp., 
ibid. Hyo heom mycel eige adredden.. Nelle se eow on- 
draden, ¢1200 Moral Ode 124 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 223 He 
maiz him sore adrade. -¢x300 Re/. Songs iv. Hwenne ich 
thenche of domes-dai ful sore ime adrede. c1320 Sir Tristr. 
288 Ganhardin seighe that sight, And sore him gan adrede. 

+ Adread, v.2 Ods.; also 5 adrede. Pa. ¢. 6 
adrad. [:—earlier Or-preap, OE. of-dredan.] To 
make afraid, terrify. Cf. ApRrap A//. a. 

€1314 Guy Warw. 47 No was ther non in that ferrede 
That of his liif him might adrede. 1603 Harsnet Pop. /n2- 
Post. 135 With these they adrad, and gasten, sencelesse old 
women. is 

+ Adrea'd, adreid, adv. prop. phrase; Se. 
Obs. [A prep. on, in + DREAD sé.] For fear, lest. 

1sox Douctas Pal. Honour 1. Ixv. (1787) 76 Zit studie 
nocht ouir mekill, adreid thow warie. 

A-dream (adri'm), adv. prop. phr. [A prep. 
+Dreay sé.] Ina dream, dreaming. 

1854 S. Dozett Balder xxiv. 141, 1 lie a-dream. 

t+Adrea'med, adrea‘mt, fa. pple. Obs. ff. 
Dream sé. or v.; exact formation uncertain. The 
form is that of a pa. pple. of a vb. *adreamt, or 
dream. No instances of the vb. a-dream have been 
found; and the prefix is prob. A far‘icle, southern 
form of the ppl. prefix y-, as in a-een. See Dream 
v.] In phr. Zo de adreamed: to be visited by a 
dream, to dream. 

1556 Wituats Dict. (ed. 1634 in Nares) Hee is adreamd of 
a dry summer. 1605 Play of Stucley 359 in Sch. Shaks. 
(878) I. 172, I was adreamt to night that he paid me all. 
1684 Buxyan Pélgy. 11.76, I was a Dreamed that I sat all 
alone. 1736 Fiecpinc Pasguén iv. i, { was a-dream'd I over- 
heard a ghost. 

+ Adree, v. Ols. Forms: /uf. 1 adredsan, 3 
adrije, adrie. /a./.1 adreas, adreah. /2. pple. 
1adrogen. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + dredgan to per- 
form, endure, Drer, cogn. w. Goth. driugan to per- 
form military service.] 

1. To carry on, practise, pass (life, time, etc.). 
Only in OE, 

€ 1000 /ELFrRic on O. T, (Sweet 57) Men 6e heora lif adrugon 
on ealre idelnisse. 

2. To bear, endure, or suffer. 

@ 1000 Andreas 1488 Earfedo pe he adréah. a 1300 A. Horn 
1067 (Lumby 1039) Ne mi3te heo a-drize, Pat heo ne weop wip 
i3¢. 22a x400 in Halliwell Dict. s.v. Adrye, Ther is not soche 
a ny .. bat his strok mi3t adrie. 

t+ Adref-e, v. Oss. Forms: /z/. 1 adreef-an, 2 


ongs 
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adref-en. /’a. ¢. 1 adreef-de, 2 adrefde. /’2. pple. 
I adrefed, 1-2 adrefed. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + 
drxf-an to drive, chase.] To drive forth, or away. 

exrso Cott. Hon 223 God..adrefde hi tit of paradis. 
ex175 Lamé. Ilom, 219 Se almihti sceappende .. hi alle 
adrefde of heofan rices mirhde. 

Adregh, -eich, -eigh, variants of ADRIGH adv. 

Adreint, pa. t. of ADRENCH v. Ods. to drown. 

+ Adrelwurt. //crd. Obs. (Cf. OL. adreminte, 
supposed to be the same plant.] Feverfew. 

ITALtiwe t cites early list of plants in A/S. //ar/. 978. 

+ Adre‘nch, v. Ods. Forms: /1/: 1 adrenc-an, 
2- adrenehe(n. /’, ¢. 1-3 adrenc-te, 2-3 a- 
drengte, adrente, adreinte; 4 adraynte, 4-5 
adreynte. /a. pple. 1 adrenc-ed, 2-3 adrenet, 
adrent, adreint ; 4-5 adreynt, adraynt. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + Drencu, OF. drencan, causal 
deriv. of drink. Cf. Ger. ertranken.] lit, and fie. 
throughout. 

1. To give to drink. 

1340 Ayexd. 92 He uoluelp pe herte of loue.. and him 
adrengb of ane zuetnesse wonderuol. /4fd¢. 251 And hire 
adraynkp and makep him dronke of holy loue. 

2, trans. To submerge, to drown. 

a1000 Ags. Met. Ps. cv. 10 Heora feondas fléd adrencte. 
e1150 Cott. //om. 225 Icnelle henon ford mancyn mid watere 
adrenche. ¢1175 Laud, Hom,141 Heo wende to gederes, 
and adreinte pharao. 1297 R. Giouc. 437 Hys sones were 3ut 
alyue, bat adrencte were atte laste. 1387 T’revisa Wieden 
Rolls Ser. I. 195 Helle was adraynt in that see (sudsmersa], 
1494 Fasyan v. cxxx. 112 Y® last bishop was a dreynte. 

3. refi. To drown (oneself ). 

€1230 Ancren Kiwle 230 Te swin anonriht urnen & adrein- 
ten ham suluen ider see. 1340 Ayend. 50 An 3u0 moche 
drinke; bet hy ham adrenchep. 1413 Lype. Pyler. Sowle 
1, xiii, (1859) ro Adrenchyng hym self, as it were, in worldly 
vanyte, raat 

4. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To be drowned, 
or drown; to perish in the water; to ‘go down,’ 
asaship. (In this const. it= ApRINK, and often 
interchanges with it ; see first quot.) 

1z05 LayAMON 2206 Ferde into ane watere*per inne he 
adronc [1z50 a-dreint]. c¢1230 Ancren Riwile 220 Per a- 
dreinte Pharao, & hore uoan alle. cx1305 Pilate in FE. E. 
Poems (1862) 118 Po com per a gret tempest .. Pat schipes 
adreynte pere menie on. 1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. x. 408 And 
men pat maden it ‘ amydde pe flode adreynten. 

Adres(se, early form of Appress v, and sé, 

Adrie, adri3ze, forms of ADREE v. Obs. 

Adrift (Adrift), adv. prop. pir. [A prep.1 on, 
in+ Drirt. Cf. afoat.] 

1. In a drifting condition, drifting, at the mercy 


of wind and tide. 

1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia 1.16 The ship yet went so fast 

a drift. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. x1. 832 With all his verdure 
spoiled, and trees adrift. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. ix. (ed. 4) 318 
They had immediately turned the canoe adrift. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exp, xxxviii. (1856) 353 Caught and carried adrift 
on disengaged ice-floes. 
1690 Locke lum. Underst. u. vii. § 3 And so we should.. 
let our Thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, without any 
Direction or Design. 1728 Youne Love of Fame v. (1757) 
138 The mind, when turn’d adrift, no rules to guide, Drives 
at the mercy of the wind and tide. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Hill & Valley vii. 106 The concern must be closed and all 
these people turned adrift. 1878 BLack Green Past. & Pice. 
xvii. 139 To cut myself adrift from my relatives. 


+ A-drigh, adv. Obs. prop. phir. Forms: 3-6on 
dregh(e, on dry3e, o dreghe, o dreih, a dre3(e, 
a dreigh, a drigh. [A frep.1+ dreze, dreghe, ex- 
tent, length, distance: see DrrcH.] At or to a 


distance, away, off. 

c3325 £. E. Allit. Poems B. 71 Pus pay dro3 hem a-dre3. 
1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 194 He bad bam alle draw pam o 
dreih. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 1031 pee he dra3e3 hym on- 
dry3ze. 1393 Gower Conf 11. 46 The kinges doughter.. 
drewe her adrigh. cx1q00 Destr. Troy xxvui. 11647 Why 
draghes pou on dregh pes dedis so ferr? 1513 DouGtas 
/Enets 11. xi. 56 My spous on dreich efter our trais sall hy. 

+ Adri‘nk, v. Ods. Forms as in Drink. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + DRINK, OE. drznc-an. Cf. Germ. 
ertrinken.) tit. To swallow too much water ; hence, 


1. To be drowned. 

c 880 K, Etrrep Beda i. xxiv.221 Mycele m4 moncynnes 
adranc on dam wetere. 1205 LaYAMON 2490 In ane deope 
watere ‘ber heo adronken. cx1230 dAucren Riwle 58 Heo 
unwreih pene put p hit adronc inne. a@1300 A. Hori 971 
Pe knaue per gan adrinke. 

So fo be adrunken., 

1205 LAYAMON 2497 Pat ilke water pst Abren was adrunken 
(Z. 4. adronke.] 1297 R. Giouc. 430 In pe se adronke he was. 

Adrip (adri-p), adv, and pred. a. prop. phr. 
[A prep.1 + Driv.] In a dripping state. 

1867 D, Mitcuert IWVet Days 84 And the pelted leaves all 
wincing and shining and adrip. 1881 Aélantic Month. 
XLVII. 251 Oars adrip with silver foam. 

+ Adrive, v. Ots. Forms as in Drive. [OEF. 
adrifan, {. A- pref. 1 away, on + drifan to DRIVE.) 
To drive away, chase, pursue, follow up. 

axoo00 Laws of Ethelstan v. § 8. 4(Bosw.) Adrife Sat spor 
tit of his scire. ¢1175 Lad. Hom. 115 He scal.. heordom 
for-beodan, and peouas addriuan, of his erde. 


Adrogate ('drogelt), v. Also arrogate. [A 
specialized form of ArKoGatE, f. L. adrogat- ppl. 
stem of adroga-re or arrogare, to ask or claim to 


ADROP. 


oncsclf, to adopt onc whose consent may be legally 
asked, f. ad to + rogdre to ask. Arrogate was for- 
merly used in all senses, but mod. writers on Row. 
Law have appropriated this differcntiated form for 
the special sense.] A’om. Law. Vo adopt a person 
who was at the time su juris, or his own master, 
and under the Zofestas or legal power of no one else. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Great Exemp. in, $15 89 Ie did arro- 
gate John..into Maries kindred, Making him to be her 
adopted son. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s Just, 164 There is no- 
ee hinders, but that the English may adrogate or adopt, 
and be adopted. .the consent of both parties is solely es- 
sentiall, 186x Maine Anc, Law vi. (1876) 180 When a Roman 
citizen adrogated a son, i.c. took a inan, not already under 
Patria /otestas, as his adoptive child. 1875 Posti. Gatus 
1, (ed. 2) go Women, being incapable of exercising parental 
power, could not, properly speaking, adrogate. 


Adrogated (a drogetéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] om, Law. Adopted, when suz juris or of 


full age and under no fofestas. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1, (ed. 2) 129 The children who follow an 
adrogated parent suffer diminution of head. 1880 Muirueap 
Gaius 450 Results for the adrogated or adopted child. 

Adrogating (z‘drogeltin), 77. a. [f. Apro- 
GATE + -1NG~.] That adrogates. 

1880 Muirueap Gaius 450 Results for the adrogating or 
adopting parent. 

Adrogation (:drogé'-{an). Also arrogation. 
(ad. 1. adrogation-em n, of action f. adroga-re: 
see ADROGATE,] ow, Law. The technical name 
of adoption where the pcrson adopted was his own 
master, or under no Zofesfas. 

1581 J. Marseck Bk. of Notes 15 Arrogation they saie is, 
when he which is his owne man, and at libertie, is receiued 
in steede of asonne. But Adoption is, when hee which is 
receiued, is vnder an other man’s power. 1682 W. Evats tr. 
Grotius' Peace & War 115 Arrogation or Adoption, whereby 
a man translates himself into the Family of another. 1705 
Stanuore Paraphr, I. 321 This the Lawyers call’d Adroga- 
tion, or perfect Adoption. 1833 Penny Cycl. s.v. Adoption, 
‘Yhe Prussian law does away with all distinction between 
adoption and arrogation. 1880 MuiruEAp Gaius 1. § 99 This 
species of adoption is called adrogation; because bothhe who 
is adopting is asked, rogatur, whether he will have as his law- 
ful son him he is about to adopt, and he who is being adopted 
is asked whether he submits, and the people is asked whether 
it ordains that so it shall be. 


Adrogator (edrogel:taz). Also arrogator. [a. 
L. adrogator n. of agent f. adroga-re to ADROGATE.] 
Rom, Law, He who adrogates. 

1774 Haviirax Rom. Cru. Law (1795) 58 He .. by that spe- 
cies of adoption, called Arrogation, transferred himself and 
all his rights, except such as perished by the change of fam- 
ily, to the Arrogator. 1880 Muirueap Gazus 40 If a man 
who .. has children in his fofestas give himself in adroga- 
tion, not only does he himself become subject to the pulses 
of the adrogator, but his children do so too in the character 
of grandchildren, : ; : 

Adroit (adroit), a. (a. Fr. adrozt, orig. adv. 
phrase 2 droz¢ according to right, rightly, properly, 
f. a to+droit right, OFr. drezt:—late L. drictum, 
dirictum:—cl. L. directum right: see Direct, 
Subseq. used as adj., and in this sense adoptcd 
in Eng.] Possessing address or readiness of re- 
source, either bodily or mental; having ready 


skill, dcxterous, active, clever. 

1652 Everyn /rance (R.) The best esteemed and most 
adroit cavalry in Europe. 1678 Butter Hudibras i. i. 365 
He held his talent most adroit, For any mystical exploit. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 150, 326 The Right-Hand and Arm 
of most Men are.. more adroit than the Left. x W. Ir- 
vine Anickersd. xi, vii. (1849) 122 The adroit bargain by which 
the island of Manhattan was bought for sixty guilders. 
1825 Br. Jonathan 1. 269 They played about one another 
now like adroit wrestlers. 1860 MotLtey Nether?, (1868) 11. 
xiii. 139 Adroit intriguers burned incense to him as toa god. 


Adroitly (adroitli), adv. [f. prec. +-Lty2.] In 
an adroit manner ; with rcady skill ; dexterously, 
cleverly. 

1748 CHESTERFIELD Le?t, 163(1792) II.92 Doyou use yourself 
to carve adroitly and genteely? 1817 fs Mite Brit. /udia 
II. v. v. 515 Words..so adroitly ambiguous, as in fact to 
evade the question. 1849 W. Irvine Mahomed & Succ. xii. 
(1853) 51 He used his left as earouly his right hand. 1850 
Menrivace Rom, Emp. V. xiii. 14 Tiberius. . replied adroitly, 
that it was not for him to choose or to reject any particular 
charge. 

Adroitness (Adroi‘tnés), [f. ApRoiT + -NEss. ] 
The quality of being adroit ; ready skill, dexterity, 
cleverness, either bodily or mental. 

r7qatr. Adimius, [ter Subter, vii. 87 The Person’s dexterity 
and adroitness. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiii. 226 
Henrique... valued himself on his gentlemanly adroitness 
in all matters of gallantry. 1879 FRovpe Czsar vi. 55 To 
Sylla’s combined adroitness and courage Marius owed the 
final capture of Jugurtha. 

Adronce, -nken, pa.t.and pple.ofADRINKw. Ods. 


Adroop (Adri#p), adv, and pred. a., prop. prr. 
{A prep. + Droop.] Ina drooping position. 
1879 J. D. Lone sEneid x1. 1128 Her neck adroop, she last 


let go her spear. 

+Adro'p. Akh. Obs. (Sec the quot.) _ 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch.u. (Ashm. 1652) 135 These two 
and no mo Be our Magnesia, our Adrop. 1610 B. Jonsox 
Alch, 1. iii, (1616) 627 Your moone, your firmament, pour 
adrop. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp., aAdrop, among alc 2 
mists, denotes either that precise matter, as lead, out of 
which the mercury is to be extracted for the philosopher's 
stone; or it denotes the philosopher's stone itself, inasmuch 


ADROSTRAL. 


as this is also called saturn and pfumbum, or lead. Cas- 
tecius [Lex. Med. Geneva 1746] #2 voc. 

Adrostral (edrp'stral), a. Zool. [mod. f. L. 
ad to, at + rostr-um beak, mouth + -aul.] Pertain- 
ing to or situated at the beak or snout. 

1878 Bet tr. Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 457 The presence 
of special cartilages (rostral and adrostral) in front of the 
primordial cranium of the larv# of Anura, 

+ Adrow'gh, adv. Obs. 

1698 Bucaneers of Amer. ii. 151 We set our sail adrough, 
and so drove to the Southward. 

+Adrough(e, adrowe, 7. Ods. Forms: /nf 
I adrizian, adruwian; 2-3 adrusien, adru- 
wien, adruien; 4adrouze. /a. pple. 1 adruzod, 
adruwod ; 2-3 adruwed. (All southern.) [f. A- 
pref. I intensive +dru3ian to (become) dry, see 
Drow v. and DroucHt. There was also an OE. 
adryzan to (make) dry, which seems to have been 
confused in 2-3 in the south with adrzrwien, so 
that the latter is used in the senses of both the 
earlier verbs.] 

1. intr. To dry up, to become dry, withered, etc. 

c1000 /Errric Gen. viii, 11 Da watera wa&ron adruwode. 
c1000 O. E. Gosp. Matt. xiil. 6 Hig adruwodon and forscrun- 
con. c1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo adruwedon and for- 
scrunken. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 133 Sum.. feol an uppe be 
stane and per adrugede. c1230 Aucren Rizle 150 Auh 
adruied pe bowes, & iwurdet hwite rondes .. Hwon hit is so 
adruwed. ¢131§ SHOREHAM 34 3ef thou wylt, man, thor3 
thy schryft Lat thy senne al a-drouje. ; 

2. trans. To dry, dry up. (in this sense it seems 
to take the place of OE. adryzan ; see first quot.) 

co4o Sax. Leechd. 11. 70 Adrige beana & geseop butan 
sealte. cx2z30 Aucr. Riwte 220 He adruwede pe Reade See. 

Adrowse (adrauwz), adv. and pred. a. prop. 
phr. [A prep.) in + DrowseE.] In a drowsy state. 

1866 Mrs. A. Wepster Circe 41 And if my heart must al- 
ways be adrowse In a hush of stagnant sunshine. 

Adry (adroi-), adv. and pred. a. [f. Drv a. prob. 
in imitation of acold, athirst; see A- pref. 11.) In 
a dry or thirsty condition ; thirsty. 

1599 Warn. Farre Wom. u. 610 Nay, prethee fill my cup 
.- How say you now, sir? was I not a-dry? 1628 Dicpy 
Voy. to Medit. 94 Att the ebbe shee [the ship] remained all 
adry. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Wks. 1745 1. 82 Your herds 
for want of water stand adry. 1830 Hoop Haunted Ho. 1. 
xxvi, The Fountain was a-dry. 

+ Adry lle, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 away + 
DRILL, in mod. Kentish dial. to slide away.] To 
slide or slip away. 

¢€1315 SHOREHAM 90 Meche hys the mede that hym worthe 
By [=be it} sothat he nadrylle. /éfd. 114 The fyfte senne 
hys sleuthe .. Wanne man leteth adrylle That he god 3elde 
schel. 

Ads, 2 variant of Ops, a ‘minced’ form of Goa’s, 
formerly used in various oaths ; as Adsbud (for 
God’s blood), Adsheart (God's heart), etc. 

1693 ConGreve Ofd Bachetor ut, vi. (1866) 158 Adsbud, 
who’s in fault, mistress of mine? xr74x Ricuarpson Pamela 
xxi, (1824) I. 271 Ads-dines, madam, said he, what of all 
that! /dd. xxviil. I. 45 Ads-heartikins! you young gentle, 
men are made of iron and steel, I think. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pickle \xxxvii. (1779) 1V. 35 Adsoocks! ye baggage, 
cried the lover. 1812 H. & J. Smitn Re7. Adar. (1873) 94 
I'll catch at the handle, add’s life! 

Adscititious (&:dsiti-fos),a.; also ascititious. 
[f. L. adsczt- (ascit-) ppl. stem of adscisc-ére to ad- 
mit, accept, or receive from others (f. ad to + scisc- 
ére to acknowledge, approve by vote, inceptive of 
sci-re to know)+-1T10Us, as if f. L. *adscit-tctus.] 
Assumed, adopted from without; ‘taken in to 
complete something else, though originally ex- 
trinsic ; supplemental ; additional.’ J. 

1620 Bacon Vou. Org. 11. xlvill. 542 They therefore called 
this [motion] perpetual and proper ..and they called the 
others adscititious. 1697 Evetyn Meszism. ix. 305 Such 
adscititious Habits as may be contracted by Institution, 
Discipline and custom. 1783 Martyn Geog. Afag. II. 517 
The adscititious inhabitants of ‘Terra Firma. 1847 Hamit- 
ton Kew. & Punishm. 1. (1853) 127 Immortality being ad- 
scititious, may be withheld. 1864 Max Mitrer Sc. Lang. 
Ser. 11. vi. (1868) 261 These initial vowels .. are not radical, 
but merely adscititious in Greek, 

Adscititiously (e:dsitifasli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY?.] In an adscititious manner ; supple- 
mentally. (In mod. dicts.) 

Adscribe, rarely used for ASCRIBE and SUBSCRIBE. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. v. 4 Beare it [an Edict] to my 
fellow Consul to adscribe. 1665-6in PAit. Trans. 1. 252 He 
adscribes them to the same cause. 

Adscribed (Zdskrai-bd), 4//. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of adscribe, L. adscrib-ére, f. ad to + scrib-cre 
to write; also written ascr7ére, whence in other 
senses ASCRIBE.] Described upon, applied to a 
given line or dimension of a figure. 

1685 WaLuis Secants in Afisc. Cur, 1708 V1.9 Which formed 
an Adscribed Figure made up of those Parallelograms. 

Adscript («‘dskript), a. and sd. [ad. 1. ad- 
script-us pa. pple. of adscrib-cre (more commonly 
ascribére, ascriptus) ; see prcc.] 

A. adj. 

1. Written after, as distinguished from szdscript. 

1875 Licutroot Cot, & Phiten. (1876) 251 The iota adscript 
was still written. 


2. For med. L. adscriptus (glebx) attached (to 
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the soil). Said of feudal ‘serfs, wno were trans- 
ferred along with the estate to which they here- 
ditarily pertained. 

182z Edin. Rev. XXXII. 291 Consider the men as being 
in some-measure adscript to the glebe. 

B. 50. 

+1. A/ath. A natural tangent, so called because 
applied to the circumference of a circle. Ods. 

1722G. Mackenzie Scot. Writers 111. 520 Tothese Tables of 
Sines, Bressius added the Table of Natural Tangents, which 
he call’d Adscripts. 1867 SmytH Sevlor’s Word-Bk., Ad- 
scripts, sometimes used for the tangents of arcs, 

2.=A 2 used subst. 

1849 Cartyte Nigger Quest. 44 The Blacks in Java are 
already a kind of Adscripts. 1876 Bancrort /fist. U.S. 1. 
xvii. 496 Not only destitute of political franchises, but mere 
adscripts to the soil. 


Adscripted (dskri-ptéd), 4f/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] = ADSCRIPT A 2. 
1878 F. A. Wacker AZoney 1. vi. 126 The conscripted and 


adscripted laborers in the mines, those drawn by lot and 
those born to the service. 


Adscription (Xdskri-pfan). (ad. L. adscrip- 
tion-em (also ascriptién-cm) un. of action, f. ad- 
scrib-ére or ascrib-ére to write to, to add in 
writing. Commonly ASCRIPTION, exc. in senses 2, 3.] 

1. = Ascriprion. 

1857 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 11. 510 Good Queen 
Anne has no peculiar claim to that adscription of benignity. 
1880 WarrEN Bé.-Alates xviii. 194 The purport, date, and 
adscription of each individual book-plate. : 

+2. spec. The describing of one geometrical 
figure about, or within, another; a general term 
including circumscribing and inscribing. Oés. 

1660 T. Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/1 The second, third, 
fourth, and fifth propositions of the fourth Book of Euclid 
. concerning the adscription of a Triangle and a Circle. 

3. (From med. L. adscriptus glebx; see ADSCRIPT.] 
Attachment as a feudal inferior. 

1872 E. Ropertson Hist. Ess. 159 This personal adscription 


to the overlord is the real source of the feeling .. described 
as ‘clannish.’ 


Adscriptitious (dskripti‘fas), a. [f. L. a(¢)- 
scriptict-uts entolled + -ous ; see ADsCRIPT and 
-IT10Us.] Bound by adscription. 


1831 Heipicer Didoniad 1.6 Ye simple Nine; todream, when 
we began, That we were adscriptitious thralls to Quatrain. 


Adsignification (édsi:gnifiké! jan). [ad. med. 
L. adsignification-em n. of action f. adsignificd-re 
to make evident, denote ; f. ad to +significa-re to 
SIGNIFY.] (See quot.) 

1753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp., Adsignification, among school- 
men, the act of nctig or signifying a thing, with the addition 
of the time when it happened. 1798 Tooxe Purley 648, I 
did not mean to deny the adsignification of Time to all the 


participles. 

Adsignify (Zdsi-gnifai), v. rave. (ad. L. ad- 
significa-re; see prec. and -FY.] To signify an 
action with an addition of time, as is done by the 
tenses of the verb. 

1798 Tooke Purtey (1857) 654 The other Participles .. are 
indeed merely those Moods and Tenses adjectived, and do 
truly therefore adsignify Manner and Time. 

Adsistency, obs. variant of ASSISTANCY. 

+ Adsolve, v. Obs. rare—'; perh. a misprint; 
perh. for a-solve =rc-solve, as in ADOUBTED. 

1605 Cuarman A ff Fooles Plays 1873 1. 132 Durst my Sonne 
thus .. Adsolue to runne beyond Sea to the warres? 


Adsorption (xdsf1pfen). [f. L. ad to, towards 
+ -sorption, see ABSORPTION.] (See quot.) 


1882 in Nature XXVI. 139 ‘Adsorption,’ or condensation 
of gases on surfaces of solids. 


+ Adspira‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. adspiration-em 
(commonly asfirationem) n. of action, f.adspira-re, 
aspirad-re to blow or breathe upon, to favour ; f. 
ad to +sfird-re to breathe. Usually ASPIRATION.] 
Gracious or favouring breath; favour, patronage. 

1532 More Confut. Tindate Wks. 1557, 357/2 Without the 


adspiracion and helpe of whose especiall grace no laboure of 
man can profite, 


Adstipulate (&dstipileit), v. om. Law. [f. 
L. a(d)stipulat- ppl. stem of a(@)st¢@pula-r7 to join 
in a bargain, f. ad to, in addition + stépz/a-r7 to 
bargain.] To act as second stipulant or receiving 
party to a bargain, attaining thereby an equal 
claim with the principal stipulant. 


1880 MurrHeap Gazus 1. § 114 A son, however, who is in 
the power of his father, may effectually adstipulate. 

Adstipuiation (&dsti:pizléfan). Rom. Law. 
(ad. L. a(@)stipulation-em n. of action f. a(d@)stipu- 
/d-ri ; see prec. and -10N.] The addition of, or act- 
ing as, a second receiving party in a bargain. 

1880 MuirHeap Gaus 11. §114 Adstipulation by a slave is 
of no avail. ; 

Adstipulator (édsti-pidle:te1). Rom. Law. 
[a. L. a(d)st7pulator n. of agent f. a(d)stipuld-ri ; 
see ADSTIPULATE and -or.] (Sce quot.) 

1880 MuirHEAD Ga/zs 1. § 110 It is in our power, in enter- 
ing into a stipulation, to conjoin with us a third party, who 
stipulates in the same terms as we have done; sucha person 
is commonly called an adstiputator. 


Adstrict, -ion, -ory, obs. variants of AsTricr, 
-ION, -ORY. 
Adstringe, -ent, obs. variants of ASTRINGE, -ENT. 


ADULATORY. 


Adstupiate, v. Ods.—° [7] ‘Greatly to esteem 
tiches.’ Cockeram 1626, 

Adtemper, obs. variant of ATTEMPER. 

+ Adu‘b, v. Ods. Forms: 5 adube, adubbe, 
5-6 adoubfe, 6 addoub(e. [a. OFr. adube-r, 
adoube-r, adubbe-r, adoubbe-r, to equip a knight, 
to array; f. @ to+ douber to DuB.]} 

1. To invest with the insignia of knighthood; to 
knight ; to dub. 

c1450 Mertin 122 Thei shull neuer be dubbed of no man 
till thow a-dubbe hem and yeve hem armes. a@ 1521 Helyas 
in Thoms’ £. £. P. Rom. 11. 148, I shal adube you knight. 

2. To equip, array, invest, accoutre. 

1475 CAxToNn Faso 28 b, Jason and the Syriens adoubed 


them. 1480 — Ovid's Metam. xu. xxii, Appollo adoubed 
hyme with a thycke clowde. 

+ Aduw'bbed, /7/. a. Obs.; also adoubed, add-. 
[f. prec. +ED.] Equipped, arrayed, accoutred. 

1475 Caxton Fasou 117 Ye shall do her to be adoubed for 
to bringe her in to your countrey. 1481 — J/yrrour 1. v. 25 
Precyous bookes richely lymned storyed and wel adoubed. 
1580 Sipney Arcadia in. (1654) 277 Saying hee would go to 
the island bravely addoubed. 

t+tAdu‘bment. O¢s. (a. OFr. adoubement, 
adubement, f. aduber; see ADUB and -MENT.] 
Adornment, decoration. 

o1325 £. E. Altit. Poems A. 84-5 Pe sunne beme3 bot blo 
& blynde, In respecte of pat adubbement. The adubbe- 
ment of bo downe}3 dere Garten my goste al greffe for-3ete. 

+ A:dulable, z. Oés.—° [ad. L. adilabil-is, f. 
adiula-ri: see ADULATE and -BLE.] ‘To be flattered.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

|| Adularia (zdizléoria). AZix. [f. Adula name 
of a mountain in Switzerland.] A variety of Ortho- 
clase. 

1798 Grevitte Corundum in Phit. Trans. LUXXXVIII. 
412 The texture of the matrix appears sometimes like adu- 
laria, and confusedly crystallized. 1850 C. DauBeny dA fom. 
Theory xii. (ed. 2) 416 In glassy felspar .. there is more soda 
than in orthoclase and adularia, the minerals usually found 
in granite. 

Adulate (edizleit), v. (f. L. adz/az- ppl. stem 
of adild-r¢ to fawn upon like a dog, to flatter ser- 
vilely. Cf. Fr. adz/-er, used since the 15th c.] To 
flatter basely or slavishly; to do servile or indis- 
criminating homage to. 

1777 DatrymPLe Trav. Spain & Port. xxxix, The way to 
preferment here is by.. adulating some superior, who prob- 
ably is a despicable character. 1794 D’Israewt Curtos. Lit. 
(1848) I. 154 He actually condescended .. to adulate the un- 
worthy Christina of Sweden. 1858 Times 12 Nov. 7/3 
Adoring and adulating absolute monarchy. 1880 W. S. 
Givsert Patience 1.9 What is there to adulate in me! Am I 
particularly intelligent? : 

Adulating (edivletin), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ING2,] Basely flattering, fawning. 

1734 tr. Rottin’s Anc. Hist, (1827) 1. Pref. 8 A set of adulat- 
ing courtiers. 1796 Miss Burney Cami(tla viu. ix, His adu- 
lating airs as litt e suited that character, as his inclination. 

Adulation («:dizle-fon). Forms: 4 adula- 
cioun, adulacion, adulation. [a. OFr. adu- 
lacion, ad. L. adilatién-em, n. of action f. adild-r7: 
see ADULATE.] Servile flattery or homage; ex- 
aggerated and hypocritical praise to which the 


bestower consciously stoops. 

¢1380 Cuaucer Bat, Good Counsatl(R.) Men woll .. call 
faire speache adulacion. 1429 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 145 
Eschew flatery and adulacioun. 1538 Bate Tire Lawes 964 
By fayned flatterye, and by coloured adulacyon. 1582 N.T. 
(Rhem.) 1 Tess. ii. 5 For neither haue we been at any time 
in the word of adulation, as you know. 1599 SHaks. Hen. V, 
1v. i. 271 Thinks thou the fierie Feuer will goe out With 
Titles blowne from Adulation? 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, Wakef. 
iii. 18 Adulation ever follows the ambitious, for such alone 
receive pleasure from flattery. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ax‘. 
Brkf. Tabte xii. 115, I-have two letters on file; one is a 
pattern of adulation, the other of impertinence. 

Adulator (‘dizle:tar). [a. L. adilator n. of 
agent, f. adi/a@-rz: see ADULATE, cf. Fr. adtlateur.] 
One who offers praise consciously exaggerated or 
unmerited ; a servile or hypocritical flatterer. 

[Not in Corer. 1611, who defines Adufateur Fr. as A flat- 
terer, cogger, smoother, soother, fawner, clawback. Not in 
SHerwoop 1650.] 1696 Pritups, Adxfator, a Flatterer, a 
fawning Fellow, a Claw-back. 1779 J.SuLLIVAN in Sparks’ 
Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) 11. 367 Could you have believed that 
those Adulators.. would become your bitter enemies? 1835 
I. Taytor Sf. Desfotism vi. 259 Constantine .. by his adu- 
lators styled Chief bishop ofthe Church, 1854 tr, Zasartine’s 
Cetebr. Charact. 11. 40 Aristophanes, a vile adulator of the 
follies and superstitions cherished by vulgar ignorance. 


+Adulato‘rious, 2. Obs. [f. L. adzlatori-us 
ADULATORY +-ovus.] A by-form of ADULATORY. 

1664 R. Baru Let/. 145 The way here of all preachers. . 
has been, to speake before the Parliament with so profound 
a reverence as.. made all applications to them toothless and 
adulatorious. ‘ 

+ Adulato‘riously, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an adulatory manner. 

1602 FutBecke Pand, Lawof Nat. 21 Against whom rather 
adulatoriously then aptly Alciat replyeth, that no prescrip- 
tion of time wil hold place against the Empire. : 

Adulatory (x dislatari), a. (ad. L. adilatori-us 
of or belonging to a flatterer ; f. adz/ator. Cf. obs. 
Fr. adulatoire.| Of or belonging to an adulator; 
full of adulation ; servilely or fulsomely flattering. 

161r Cotcr., Adudatoire (Fr.), Adulatorie, belonging to 


mentary Reform. 


ADULATRESS. 


flattery, full of cogging. 1652 Urquuart Jewe/ Wks. 1834, 
276 {He} thinks no better of adulatory assentations then of 
a gnat[h]onic sycophantizing. a 1733 Nortn Lives of Norths 
I. 386 After the adulatory manner of a court. 1790 BuRKE 
Fr. Revol. 40 Dr. Price, in this sermon, condemns very pro- 
perly the practice of gross, adulatory addresses to kings. 
1838-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit, 1.1. iv. § 52. 296 He wrote to Leo 
X. in a style rather too adulatory. 

+Adulatress. Ods. [f. ADULATOR+-Ess. Cf. 
L, aditlatrix, ¥r. adulatrice.) A female adulator ; 
a woman who flatters with scrvility. 

1572 in Hvoet. 

Adulce, earlier f. ADDULCE v. Ods. to sweeten. 

Adullamite (Adz limoit). [f du//am, name 
of a placc tn the tribe of Judah, where there was a 
noted cave, + -ITE.} 

1. frop. An inhabitant of Adullam. 

1382 Wyciir Gev. xxxviiil. 12 Yras the sheepherd of the 
flok, Odollamyte in Tampnas. 1611 /6f. He and his friend 
Hirah the Adullamite. 

2. A frequenter of the cave of Adullam. fig. A 
nickname applied in 1866 to certatn members of 
the British House of Commons, who seccded from 
the Liberal party then tn power, from dissatisfac- 
tion with their attempt to carrya measure of Parlia- 
The name originated with an 
expression in a speech by Mr. Bright ; sce quot. 

(Cf. Bipce x Sam, xxii. x, 2. 1866 Bricnt S/. (1876) 349 
The right hon, gentleman is the first of the new party who 
has expressed his great grief, who has retired into what may 
be called his political Cave of Adullam, and he has called 
about him ‘every one that was in distress and every one that 
was discontented.’] 1866 Pad/ J/al/G. Nv. 440, 66/1 The other 
leading Adullamites. 1880 M¢Cartuy //ist. ovun Times IV. 
1. 65 The little third party were at once christened the Adul- 
lamites, and the name still survives and is likely long to 
survive its old political history. 


Adult (4dz'lt), a. [ad. L. adulr-us pa. pple. of 
adolesc-&re to grow up; but perh. as first used a 


‘direct adoption of the Fr. adu/te, a 16th c. adapta- 


tion of the L. Though once used by Elyot, not 
really naturalized till the middle of the 17th c., 
being unknown to Cotgrave, Florio, and Minsheu, 
in translating Fr. adu/te, It. and Sp. adu/to.] 

A. ad}. 

1, Grown up, having reached the age of maturity. 
(Of men, and, in mod. use, of animals.) 

1531 Etvot Governour u. i.(R.) Soche persons being now 
adulte, that is to sei passed their childehode. [16x Cotar., 
Ifors de paye(¥r.), Adultus, past breeching .. growne a tall 
man, or, a full-growne man.] 1653 Baxter Chm Conc. 10, I 
intend to have the Names of all the Members in a Church- 
Book (the Adult in one Colume and the Infants in another). 


29726 Aytirre Parergon 369 An adult Age is above the age 


of Puberty, and under that of twenty-five years, 1836 
Tuirtwae Greece III. xxiv. 360 They put to death all the 
adult citizens, and enslaved the women and children. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Afan 1.1.13 The orang is believed not to be 
adult till the age of from ten to fifteen years, 

2. fg. Of anything growing, as a plant, a 
language: Matured, full-grown. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist, Cardinals 1. 11.55 Heresie (that is but 
Schism adult). 1752 CuamBers Cyc/. Sufp.s.v., Adult plants 
.. differ from immature ones in that they contain more oil, 
and less salt. 1838 Sir Jas. Macintosu in Encycé. Brit. (ed. 7) 
294 He can as rarely hazard glaring innovations in diction, 
at least in an adult and mature language like ours, 

B. sé. 

1. A person adult ; one who has reached maturity. 

Adult Baptism: the baptism of those only who 
are ecclestasttcally adults, or of the years of dis- 
cretion; opposed to /ufant Baptism. 

1658 Baxter Swing Grace § 4. 26 Neither common nor 
proper Grace is ordinarily infused (at least into the Adult). 
1686 Be. Compton Efesc. Lett. 34(T.) The Jews, when they 
admitted adults into their synagogues. 1752 CHamBeERs Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v., Several conditions and preparations were required 
at the baptism of adults. 1797 Goowin Enguirer 1. x. 90 
Treat the child..as he would an adult. 185r H, Spencer 
Soc. Stat. xvii. § 1 They must say what rights are common 
to children and adults, and why. 

Adultage ; perh. two words, Adult age. 

a1x670 Hacket Life of Williams 1.75 And was not this come 


to adultage for tryall after seventeen years vexation in it 
first and last. 


+ Adu'lted, 7/. a. Obs. rare. [AnULT +-ED.] 
Grown to maturity, matured. 


1645 Howe tt Le??. 32 (1688) I. 253 Now that we are not 
onely Adulted, but Ancient Christians, I believe the most 
acceptable Sacrifice we can send up to Heaven, is Prayer 
and Praise. 1656 Biount, ddx/ted, grown to full age, come 
to his full ripeness, force and bigness. 


+Adulter. O45. Forms: 4 avouter, 4-53 avow- 
tier, avowter(e, 5 avoutere, 5-6 advouter, ad- 
voutour, advoutre, 6-7 adulter. Strictly speak- 
ing, avouter and aduller are two words, as distinct 
in form as chapter and cafita/, but as the meaning 
was always identical, and the one form was gra- 
dually changed into the othcr, it is most con- 
venient to treat them together; and so with all 
their derivatives. [In its oldest form a. OFr. 
avoutre (Pr. avoulre, -r0) abulre:—L. adulterum 
(etymol. uncertain, perh. f. ad to + aller othcr, 
different) ; afterwards assimilated to the L. as 
ad-vouler, ad-voulter (MF r. advoultre) ; so as to 
Vou, I: 


129 


become at Icngth in form a direct adoption of the 
L. Sce also ADULTERER.] An adulterer. 

1382 Wyeiir Luke xviii. 11, ] am not as othere men, ra- 
ueynouris, vniust, auouters, as also this pupplican [1388 
auoutreris], ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /rtar's 7, 72 Or an Auowher 
or a paramour [other ASS, auouter, -ir, //arl, avouter}, 
axqzo Occteve De Reg. Princ. 64 Who so lithe with his 
neighbores wyfe Is cursed, and who is ony advoutour. 1440 
Promp. Parv., Avowtere (v.r. avowtrere, avowterere) t+ 
iulter, Adultera. 1502 ARNoLo Chron, (1811) 175 Noterye 
and knowen fornicatours or auouteres. 1535 CoVEROALE 
Luke xviii. 11 Robbers vnrighteous aduouters or as this 
publican. 1537 Tinoa.n /xf. 1st Ep. Fohn v, The covetous, 
the extortioners, the adulter, the backbites. 1545 COVERDALE 
Def. Poore Man Wks. U1, 485 God will judge fornicators and 
advoutres, 1587 Lyrics etc. in Lng. Garner II. 84 When he 
first took shipping to Laced#emon, That adulter | mean. 
1645 Mitton 7etrach. (1851) 244 It would be strange that he 
.. should become an adulter by marrying one who is now no 
other mans wife. 

+ Adulter, v. Oss. Forms: 4avoutre(vowtre), 
5 advouter, 6Gadulter. [orig.a. OF r. avoulre-r :— 
abutrer:—L, adulterd-re to debauch, to corrupt; 
f. adulter. Subseq. refashioned after L.}’ 

1. str. To commit or practise adultcry. 

cx400 Afol. for Loll. 87 Pey kepe noiber clene lif, ne 
wedding, but.. vowtrand, or doing avowtri. ¢15s0 CUEKE 
Matt, xix. 9 Whosoever loouseth himself from his wijf.. 
and marieth an oper, he adultereth, and whosoever marieth 
Me looused awai, advoutereth. ¢ 1616 B. Jonson Efigr. 1. 26 

e adulters still; his thoughts lie with a whore. 1755 Joun- 
son, ‘Aword not classical.” 1775 Asi (‘not much used’). 

2. fg. To corrupt, debase ;= ADULTERATE. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. ii. 17 Auoutrynge be worde of God, 
1598 SvtvesterR Dx Bartas (1878) 146 With vile Drugs adul- 
tering her Face. 165x Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 89 Thou, 
O Luther, corruptest and adulterest the Scriptures. 

Adulterant (Adz'ltérant), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
adulterant-em pr. pple. of adulterd-re: see ADUL- 
TER v. Prop. an adj., but usually subst.] 

A. sb. That which adulterates, or is employed to 
adulterate anything. (J. says ‘The person or thing 
which adulterates ’; but it does not seem ever to 
have been used tn Eng. of a person.) 

1755 JOHNSON n.q. 1861 Frul. Soc. Arts IX. 488/2 Mr. 
jour Horsley of Cheltenham has also found copper as an 
adulterant in the bread and flour of that place. 1881 A. 
Gruirritus Se. Gossip No. 203. 248 Bya carnal microscopical 
examination these adulterants can be easily found out. 

B. adj. Adulterating. 

188: Philad, Rec. No. 3470. 2 Adulterant agents and pro- 
cesses rest on no better principle than short measures and 
false weights. 

Adulterate (adz'ltérét), £7. a. [ad. L. adul- 
terat-us, pa. pple. of adulterd-re ; see ADULTER v.] 

1. Defiled, or stained by adultery, either in origin 
or conduct ; adultcrous. 

1590 SHaxs. Com. Err. u. ii. 142, I am possest with an 
adulterate blot, My bloud is mingled with the crime of lust. 
1594 — Rich. ///, iv. iiie 69 Th'adulterate Hastings. 1607 
Torsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 129 And so enjoyed the 
Adulterate woman for his wife. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s /ustit. 
27 Adulterate Issue. 1755 Smottetr Dox QOui.r. (1803) I. 
103 Net... held asa legitimate member, but some adulterate 
brood. 1857 H. Reeo Lect. Brit. Poets viii. 272 The low 
tastes of a worthless and adulterate generation. 

2. Of things: Spurious, counterfett; of base 
origin, or corrupted by base intermixture. 

1sgz Daniect Compl. Rosamond 20 Th’ adulterate Beauty 
of a falsed Cheek, Vile stain to Honour and to Women eke. 
1599 LHYNNE Anrmadu, (1875) 69 Yt wolde be good that 
Chaucers proper woorkes were distinguyshed from the adult- 
erat. 1622 Rawleigh’s Ghost 237 Many false and adulterate 
miracles. 1634 Hapincton in Shaks. Cent. Praise 200 That 
adult’rate wine Which makes the zeale of Amsterdam divine. 
1658 J. R. tr. Monffet’s Theat. Insectes 908 Not of good 
Honey indeed, but of base, adulterate, impure trash. @ 1680 
Butter Rem. (1759) I. 57 Not only slight what they enjoin, 
But pay it in adulterate Coin. 168r Hospes Rhetorick 1. 
xvi. 40 The Judge ought to discern between true and adul- 
terate Justice. @1703 Pomrrer eet, Wes. (1833) 113 Adul- 
terate Christs already rise, And dare to’ assuage the angry 
skies. 1721 AuBREY J//sc. 222 ‘The rest [womeo] are adul- 
terate in face, but much more in Behaviour. 1724 SwiFT 
Drapier Lett. 3 Wks. 1761 III. 57 Let England be satished— 
and keep their adulterate copper at home. ?1833 H. Cou.e- 
R10GE Poems II. 387 Purge the silver ore adulterate. 1867 
Swinpurne “Ess, & Stud, 165 If he has not himself burnt a 
pinch or two of adulterate incense. 

Adulterate (adzltére't), v. [ff L. adulterat- 
ppl. stem of adulterd-re ; it replaccs the earlier 
ADULTER 7@.]} 

+1. ixtr. To commit or practise adultery (aéso/. or 
with any one). Ods. (Repl. by 70 commit adullery.) 

1595 SHAKs. Yo/n 11. i. 56 Sh’ adulterates hourely with 
thine Vnckle Iohn. 1615 T. Adams White Devill 51 ‘Time’ 
adulterating with the harlot ‘ Fraud,’ begot a brood of ‘ Nove- 
tints.” @ 1675 Licutroot J/isc, 201 Whom, from whom, and 
with whom we must not kill, steal, nor adulterate. 1698 
Vansrucu Prov, Wife un. i. 11730) 153 If I cou'd but catch 
her adulterating, I might be divorc’d from her. 1860 TH. 
Martin Horace 226 And the turtle-dove adulterate with the 
falcon and the kite. 

+2. crans. To defile by adultery; to debauch. Ods. 

1613 Heywooo Silver ge u. i, That durst presume to 
adulterate Juno's bed. 1649 Mitton Tenure of Kings (1847) 
234/1 To murder Uriah and adulterate his Wife. 1657 Trare 
Comun. Esther ii, 12 11. 119 ‘Their bodies were first adulter- 
ated and then vitiated. 1678 MarveLt Growth of Pop. Wks. 
1875 IV. 257 That..the clergy should, by remaining un- 
married, Bakes frustrate human nature if they live chastly, 
or, if otherwise, adulterate it. 


ADULTERER. 


3. Of things: To render spurious or counterfeit ; 
to falsify, corrupt, debase, esp. by the admixture 
of baser ingredients. 

1531 E.yor Governour (1834) 162 Ie that. adulterateth his 
coin, with a more base metal. 1532 More Confxt, Trdale 
Wks. 1557, 636/2 The scripture [they] adulterate and viciate 
with false gloses. 1611 Corvat Crudtties 266 They adul- 
terate their faces. 1673 “ss, to Revive Hduc. Gentlew. 22 
Not truly to adorn, but to adulterate their Bodies, 1677 
Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. Introd. 7 The minds of young Students 
.. adulterated and corrupted with fulse Principes. 1711 
Anpison Sfect. No. 165 ?1 ‘The present war has .. adulter- 
ated our tongue with strange words. 1785 Reip /yted?. 
Powers u. iit. 249 Philosophy has been, in all ages, adulter- 
ated by hypotheses, 1822 Imison Sc. 4 ci rt 11.152 They are 
apt to adulterate the bread sometimes with alum, and also 
with chalk. 

Adulterated (Ada ltéreited), p/. a. [f. prec.+ 
-ED. 

+1. Defiled by, tatntcd with, or guilty of adul- 
tery. = ADULTERATE @.1. Obs. 

1607 Torset. Four-footed Beasts(1673) 576 An adulterated 
woman desiring to make away her jealous husband. | ' 

2. Corruptcd, debascd, spurious, counterfeit ; 77 
modern usage, corruptcd by admixture of a baser 
ingredtent. = ADULTERATE a. 2. 

1610 CARLETON Furisd. 73 Calestinus.. resolued with 
shame ynough to stand for the adulterated Canon. 1640 
Fuc.er Joseph's Coat iti. (1867) 128 Jezebel. . stopped up the 
leaks of age with adulterated complexion, and painted her 
face. 1675 Otway Aldcrd, 1. ii. (1735) 36 Your Guards I'll 
with adulterated wine secure. 1723 Br. Nicnotson in Ellis 
Orig, Lett... 446 1V. 332 Losing all our Gold and Silver in 
exchange for Halfpence and farthings of an adulterated 
metal. 31853 Kane Grinnell Exped. xvii. (1856) 132 The 
adulterated breeds of the Danish settlements. 1876 Miss 
Bravoon ¥. //aggard’s Dau. 1.9 No adulterated coffee, no 
sanded sugar, came from his stores. . 

Adulterately (Ada ltérétli), adv. [f. Aput- 
TERATE a, +-Ly*.] In an adultcrate manner; with 
an admixture of falsencss ; corruptly. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan, 46 Every Sect will a little corruptly 
and adulterately call their discipline Naturall Law. 188 in 
Toon, and subseq. Dicts. 

Adulterateness (Adz'ltérétnés). [f. AnuL- 
TERATE a. + -NESS.] The quality of being adultcrate; 
debascd or counterfett state ; spurtousness. 

1666 Futter Waltham Abd. (1840) 272 Adultery in men, 
and adulterateness in money, both hardly reclaimed. 1731 
in Baiwtey; also in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

Adulterating (Adz ltéreitin), ps. a. [f ADut- 
TERATEY, +-ING%.] Debasing, corrupting, making 
counterfeit or spurious, by base admixture. 

1869 Lo. Etcuo in H.of Comm. Daily News 2 July, Amongst 
the adulterating articles were the husks of rice... and acorns. 

Adulterating (Adz ltéreltin), 247. 5d. [f. ADUL- 
TERATE v. +-1NG1.] The action of corrupting, de- 
basing, or falsifying, esp. by spurtous admixture. 

16r0 31 Donne Select. (1840) 176 Almiost every means be- 
tween God and man, suffers some adulteratings and disguises ; 
but prayer least. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supf., ‘Vhe adul- 
terating of gems isacurious art. J/od. | gerundial), Chicory 
is used for adulterating coffee, beans and iron-rust for adul- 
terating chicory. 

Adulteration (Adz:Itéréfon). [ad. L. adul- 
teralion-cm, n. of action, f. adulterd-re: sec A- 
DULTER v.] 

1. The action of adultcrating ; corruption or de- 
basement by spurious admixture. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Men (W.de Worde) Prol. 4 Folowe the 
pathes and the wayes of theyr adulteracyon. 1603 FLorio 
Montaigne 1. x\vi. (1632) 150 The most obscure houses are 
most apt unto adulteration, and falsification, 1626 Bacon 
Sylva vu. §798 To make the compound pass for the rich 
metal simple is an adulteration or counterfeit. 175: Cuam- 
Bers Cyc/., We have laws against the Adulteration of coflee, 
tea, tobacco, etc. 1823 Kyron Don Fuan xu. |xiii, Merely 
innocent flirtation, Not quite adultery, but adulteration. 
1859 Matt Liberty 171 Public control is admissible for the 
prevention of fraud by adulteration. 1864 Meckly Desf. 
14 Aug., Even chicory, we find, does not escape adulteration. 

2. The result of adulterating ; an adultcrated con- 
dition, product, or substance. 

1655 Futcer CA. //ist. 11.154 Vhough there be much Adul- 
teration therein, yet I conceive the main Bulk and Body thereof 
uncorrupted. 1756 Burke Jind. Nat, Soc. Wks. I. 35 Free 
from the mixture of political adulterations. 19775 Aoair 
Amer. Ind. 164 Indians, who are free from adulteration by 
their far-distance from foreigners. 1859 JEPHSON Brittany 
vii. 87 We actually adulterate our adulterations. 

Adulterator (advlténitoz). [a. L. adulterator 
a corrupter; n. of agent f. adullerd-we; sce A- 
DULTER v.] 

+1. One who defiles by adultery; an adulterer. Ods. 
1632 Hevwooo /ron -4ve u.1v. i, 411 The adulterator of 
his Soueraignes bed. — 

2. One who falsifies, corrupts, or debases any- 
thing by spurious additious or admixtures. 

1678 Cuowortu /ntell. Syst. x4 The depravers and adulter- 
ators of the atomical philosophy. 1870 Echo 7 Feb., The 
Board of Commerce of Delft tried to combat the adulterators, 
and for that purpose sent real butter of good quality to Eng- 
land. 

+ Adultered, f//. a. Obs. [f. ADULTER 7. + 
-ED,}) Corrupted, debased ; adulterate. F 

1624 Cart. Smit Virginia (1629) 221 Secing what paines the 
Spaniards take to bring them to their adultered faith. 

Adulterer (idv'ltéro1). Forms: 4 5 avou-. 


| avow- -terer, -terere, -tereer, -trcr, -trere, -trecr; 
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ADULTERESS. 


4-7 avouterer; 5-7 advou-, advow- -terer, -trer, 
etc.; 6 advoterer, advoulterer, aduoulterer, 
adoulterer ; 6- adulterer. [f. avouler, ADULTER 
v.+-ER], term. of male agent. Cf. rare OFr. 
avoutrier and fem. avoltreresse. (For the gradual 
change of the word under L. influence from avoz- 
lerer to adultercr, see ADULTER sé, and v.) Already 
in Wyclif interchanged with the earlier avozler, 
and in the middle of 17th ¢. adudter-cr (in its various 
forms’, more distinctly expressing the agent, dis- 
placed aduller and its forms. Cf. caler-er, fripper- 
er, sorcer-er, and see -ER1.] 

1. One who commits adultery; who violates a 
marriage-bed, whether his own or another’s. 

1370 Wycuir Agst. Begging Friers (1608) 53 If there be 
anie cursed Jurour, extortioner or avowtrer, 1382 — /s. 
xlix. 18 With avoutereres thi porcioun thou leidist. — 
Deut. xxii. 22 Eyther shal die, that is the auowtreer and the 
auowtresse {1388 auowter and auowtresse]. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Pars, T. 805 (Petw. MS.) Pise aduoutrers breken be temple 
of god spiritually [ofer AJ SS. avowtiers, auoutyeris, aduou- 
tres]. ¢1449 Pecock Ref, 1. xviii. 103 Summe ben founde 
..to be greet lecchouris, summe to be avoutreris. 1509 
Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 65 Keping the dore while the 
auoutrer is within. 1513 DouGLas fers x1. vi. 106 The sle 
adultrare occuplis his stede. 1535 CovERDALE Fob xxiv. 15 
The aduouterer, that wayteth for the darcknesse. 1541 
Barnes Hs. 1573, 319/1 Certayne men doe affirme those 
mento bee aduoulterers. 1549 Prayer-Bh., Exhort.at Comiz., 
If any here be a blasphemer, aduouterer [1552 adulterer), or 
bee in malyce or envie. c1585 Pitkincron Hs. 1841, 642 
And called him proud, advoterer, a thief and heretic. 1611 
Biste /7eé. xiii. 5 Whoremongers and adulterers [}i7ycd, 
auoutreris (auouteris), 77d, advoutrars, C7az. aduoutrers, 
Gener., Rhem, aduouterers] God will judge. 1629 Coke rs¢ 
Pt.of Instit.72b, Ifshee goeth willingly with or tothe auow- 
trer. 3653 Baxter Chr. Conc. 70 Hereticks, Advouterers, 
Church-robbers. 1686 Drypen Azud & P. 11. 1216 Reeking 
from the stews, adulterers come. 1708 Termes de la Ley 68 
Avowterer is an Adulterer with whom a married woman 
continues in Adultery, 1879 Farrar St. Pad II, 306 (transl. 
Sueton.) This husband or adulterer of three queens [Felix]. 

b. Also of a woman = ADULTERESS. 

¢1g5s0 Cueke A/att, v. 32 Whosoever divorceth his wife, 
except it be for fornications cause, doth mak her an adulterer. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) Rom. vii. 3 She shal be called an adulterer. 

+2. One who adulterates, corrupts, or debases ; 
an ADULTERATOR. Oés. rare. 

1650 Urqunart Rabelais (1807) III. 295 Usurers, apothe- 
caries, cheats, coiners, and adulterers of wares. 

Adulteress (Adz ltérés, -trés). [Forms: 4-5 
avoutres, avoutresse, avowtresse, 6 advou- 
trice, 6-7 advoutresse, advouteresse, 7 adul- 
tresse, adulteresse, 8- adulteress, occ. adul- 
tress. [The form in -¢vice imitates Fr.; but the 
earliest form is a. OFr. avotresse, avoutresse f. 
avoutre; cf. matlre, matlresse, and see -ESS. It is 
thus, formally, the feminine of ADULTER, not of the 
later adeu/ter-er.| A woman that commits adultery. 

1382 Wycuir Lev. xx. 1o Thur3 deth dye both the lecchour 
and the auowtres [1388 bothe auowter and auowtresse]. 1502 
ArNotp Chrov. (1811) 275 Yf ony weddyd woman bee ads 
uoutrice. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 365 To pretende that his 
awne mother was an avoutresse. 1553 Upart ors. Dots. 
(1869) 81 Thou didst helpe the aduoutresse that she might be 
amended. 1567 JEwEL Def of A fol. (1611) 176 She is twice 
an Aduouteresse, 1611 Suaks. Hint. T. 1. i. 78 But be't 
knowne.. Shee’s an Adultresse. 1611 Biste Jasues iv. 4 Ye 
adulterers and adulteresses. 1625 Bacon &ss. xix. 303 This 
kinde of danger, is then to be feared .. that they be aduou- 
tresses. 1626 MassinGER Kom. Actor 1. iii, Bringing on the 
stage alooseadulteress, 1697 DrypEN Virgil (J.) Helen's rich 
attire; From Argos by the fam’d adult’ress brought. 1784 
Cowrer Task u1. 64 Th’ adultress! what a theme for angry 
verse. 1845 WnewrLt Elem. Morality w. v. §728 The 
adulteress was to be repudiated and otherwise punished. 

Adulterine (4dz'ltérain), a. and sé, [ad. L. 
adulterin-us bor of adultery, spurious ; f. adzlter. 
Used first in the fig. sense.] A. adj. 

1. Born of adultery. 

1751 Cuampers Cyc/. Adulterine children are more odious 
than the illegitimate offspring of single persons. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Just. 11. 53 Matthew O'Neill was an adulterine bastard. 

2. Of or relating to adultery. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 9/1 The demand for homicidal 
and adulterine fiction is enormous. 

3. fig. Spurious, counterfeit ; due to adulteration. 

1542 Brecon Potation for Lent Wks. 1843, 87 To try the 
adulterine, feigned, and false, from the sincere, germane, and 
true learning. 1546 Suppl. of Commons 92 Forget not your 
owne youthe, when these adulterine trees were too stronge 
for you. 1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 1. iv.1. i. (1676) 226/2 A 
knave Apothecary .. may doe infinite harme, by. . adulter- 
ine drugs, bad mixtures. @ 1667 Jer. Taytor Sev. (1678) 
182 As adulterine Metals retain the Lustre and Colour of 
Gold, but not the Value. 1865 KincsLey //erew. xx. (in 
Gad. Was, 417/2) The French look on us monk-made knights 
as spurious and adulterine, unworthy of the name of knight. 

4. illegal, illegitimate, unlicensed; esp. in Zizg. 
Hist. ‘Adulterine’ castles, guilds. 

1640 Br. Hat Lfise. by Div. Right u. § 8.130 It is enough 
that it is adulterine, for that it is not named by the Apostles. 
1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Adulterine marriages, in St. 
Augustine's sense, denote second marriages, contracted after 
a divorce. 1776 Apam Smatu WH’, N. (1869) 1.1. x. 130 When 
any particular class of artificers or traders thought proper to 
act as a corporation or guild without a charter, such were 
called adulterine guilds. 1829 Hratu Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 
39 Upon the Ps Roll of the 26th Henry 2nd is a return of 
the adulterine Gilds in the city of London. 1851 TurNER 
Dom, Archit. 1. Introd. 23 The erection of numerous fort- 


130 


resses, adulterine castles they were termed, as built without 
license from the crown, 1875 Stunss Const, Hist. 1. x. 333 
The adulterine or unlicensed castles, by whomsoever erected 
.. are to be destroyed, 

B. sd. An illegitimate child. rave. 

1798 H. Cotesrooke Hindu Law (1801) Il. 480‘ Cunda’ is 
explained, by Amera, an adulterine begotten during the hus- 
band’s life-time. 

+ Adu:ltering, //. a. Obs. [f. ADULTER 7. + 
1NG2.] Corrupting, debasing, adulterating. 

1599 Marston Scourge of Vill.1. iii. 185 Shall cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo staine whole stocks Of well-borne soules, 
with his adultering spots? 

Adulterism. rare. [f. ADULTERIZE; see -1sM.] 

1870 Power Handy-book ab. Books 91 (quoting O. Hamst 
Martyr to Bibliog.), Adultertsm, name altered or adulter- 
ated, as d’Alton (Dalton), de Foe (Defoe). 

Adulterize (Adz'ltériz), v. arch. [f. ADULTER 
sh. + -1ZE. Cf. lyrannize, etc.] To commit adultery. 

1611 Cotcr., Adulterer (Fr.), to commit adultery, to play 
the adulterer, to adulterize it. 1625 F. Markuam Sooke of 
Honour 190 Examine the Decalogue in the old Law.. that 
saith ‘Doe not adulterize.* 1643 Mitton Divorce n. xvii. 
152 If the wife attempted ..such things as gave open sus- 
picion of adulterizing. 18971 F. J. Furnivace pref. to Lane- 
hans Lett. 71 Other spiritual fathers .. haunt ale-houses, 
adulterize with women. 

Adulterous (Adz ltéras), a2. Also 5-6 advou- 
trous, 6 advout-, advoulterous. [f. ADULTER + 
-ous, after anal. of words ad. Fr. or L. in -ozes.] 

1. Pertaining to, or characterized by the practice 
of adultery. ; 

1470-85 Matory Jlorte Arthur (1634) 1. 197 Knights that 
be advoutrous or lecherous, shall not be happy nor fortunate 
i the wars. 1526 TinDALE A/a?¢z. xii. 39 The evyll and ad- 
voutrous generacion seketha signe [Cranm., Genev., Rhemt. 
aduouterous, 1611 adulterous.] 1535 CovERDALE /Yosea ili. 1 
Go yet thy waye & wowe an aduouterous woman. 1549 OLDE 
tr. Erasm.on Ephes. Prol. 11. 105 Blasphemous swearyng ; 
advouterous lyving. 1606 Suaks. At. & Cl. 1. vi. 94 Th’ 
adulterous Anthony, most large in his abhominations. 1667 
Mitton ?, Z.1v. 753 By thee [wedded love] adulterous lust 
was driven from men Among the bestial herds to range. 
1814 SoutHEY Roderick xx. Wks. 1X. 179 Efface the shame 
Of their adulterous birth. 1841 Emerson AZeth. Nat. (1875) 
II. 233 It is the office . . of this age to annul that adulterous 
divorce. A/od. The offspring of this adulterous union. 

+ 2. Born in adultery, adulterine. Ods. 

21593 Martowe Dido 11. ii. 828 Lustful Jove and his adul- 
terous child. 1607 TorsELt Serpents (1653) 807 They were 
adulterous, and the children of strangers. 

3. Pertaining to, or characterized by, adultera- 
tion ; spurious, counterfeit, adulterate. arch. 

1567 Marret Greene Forest 21 All adulterous and counter- 
fayted Mettals it doth betray. 1586 Ferne Blazon of Gentrie 
238, I meane not only that they be vnperfect, but also adul- 
terous and dishonorable. 1635 F. WHitE Treat. Sabbath 
Ep. Ded. 20 We haue justly rejected all counterfeit and 
adulterous Traditions. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brewer (ed. 2) 
1, 127 There are Thousands in the Nation .. that are guilty 
of this adulterous Part of Brewing. 1771 SMoLLetr /fummph. 
Clinker 806 An adulterous mixture, brewed up of nauseous 
ingredients. 1808 Witrorp Sac. /sfes in Asiat. Res, VIII. 
252 He took out one or two leaves and substituted others 
with an adulterous legend. 

Adulterously (Adzltérasli), adv. [f. ADUL- 
TEROUS + -LY¥“.] In an adulterous manner. 

1599 Sanpys Eur, Spec. (1632) 41 Children adulterously be- 
gotten. 1643 Mitton Ox Divorce u. ii. (1847)138/1 A patent 
to wed another adulterously. 1723 Pripeaux Alahomet 152 
(T.) No man should be allowed adulterously to take to wife 
her that is at the same time the wife of another, 

Adultery (adzltéri). Forms: 4-5 avowtcr, 
avowtrie, -tri, -tery, avouterye ; 4-6 avoutrie, 
-try; 5 avutrie, avoutri, -trye, -terie, avowtrye; 
adultery, -trye (only in Sc. and north. writers); 
5-6 advoutrye, -tery, -terye, advoultrye, 5-7 
advowtry, -trie, advoutrie, -try, 6 advoutri, 
-treye, adoutry, aduoultrie, -try, adoultry, 6-7 
adultry, -trie, -terie, 6-adultery. [a. OFr. avoz- 
terie, avoutric, earlier aduterie, atlterte, n. of condi- 
tion f. avoulre, adutre:—L. aduller, see -y; found 
alongside of avoutlire, earlier adutire, atiltere:—L. 
adullérium, occas. also in Eng. as avowter. In 
14th c, Fr. a learned form adu/téve was formed 
afresh on L. adulierium, and gradually superseded 
the popular avoudire and avoulerie ; under the same 
influence the Eng. avowlrie was progressively re- 
fashioned as advoulrie or aduoutrie, aduoultrie, 
adoultry, aduliry, adultery, thus ending ina direct 
Ing. repr. of adulferium, and practically a distinct 
word from avozlric, though connected with it by 
every kind of intermediate form. This latinized 
type had also been used by Scotch and northern 
writers as earlyas 1430. Advowtrysurvived to 1688.] 

1. Violation of the marriage bed; the voluntary 
sexual intcrcourse of a married person with one of 
the opposite sex, whcther unmarricd, or married to 
another(the former case being technically designated 
single, the latter double adultery). 

1366 MauNpEv. 249 3if ony man or woman be taken in 
Avowtery or Fornycacyoun, anon thei sleen him. ¢ 1370 
Wye Agst. Begging Friers(1608)31 Fryars suffren mighitie 
men, fro yeare to yeare, live in avowtrie, 1386 CHAUCER 
Parson's 7. 766 Thilke stynkynge synne of lecherie that 
men clepe auowtrie (7.7. avoutrie, auouterie, advoutrie 2, ad- 
uoutre). 1400 Aifol. for Loli. 78 If be first woman inay 
not proue her contract, ban pe secound schal be his wif, bi 


ADUMBRATE. 


resoun of avowter. ¢1418 Pol. Poemts (1859) II. 247 So over- 
set with avutrie. ¢14z5 WynTouN Cyou, vi. ii. 87 Bot a wyk- 
kdy wyf had he Dat levyd in-til Adultery. ¢ 1460 Cov. J/yst. 
(1841) 10 A woman... The whiche was taken in adultrye. 
1485, Ricuarp III in Paston Lett. 883 111. 317 Doughter 
unto Dame Katryne Swynford and of her in double Avoutry 
gottyn. 1491 Caxton How to Die 6 The woman that was 
taken in aduoultrye. 1525 Lp. BERNERS Froissart xliii. 11. 
139 She was but a bastarde, and borne in aduoutrye. 1533 
Exyot Castel of Helth i. xii.67 Hym, which had committed 
adoutry with his mayster’s wyfe. 1541 Barnes Hs. 1573, 
187/2 That you shal depose a kyng, bycause hee lyueth in 
aduoultry. 1570 AscHam Scholem. (1863) 81 Knightes that 
do kill. . and commit fowlest aduoulteres. 1611 BisLe Yohn 
viii. 4 This woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. 
(Wycl. avoutri, Tind, advoutry, Cranm. aduoutry, Genev., 
Khem, aduoutrie, Gex.1590 adulterie.] 1641 W. CARTWRIGHT 
Ordinary w. v. (1651) 75 There shall be no Advowtry in 
my ward, 1648 Herrick To Ais Book Wks. 1859, 409 She'l 
runne to all adulteries. 1660 R. Coxe Elem. Power & Subj. 
194 Deadly sin, of Fornication, Avowtry, and such like. 
1677 Baxter Let, in Answ. Dodwell 114, I heard, when I 
was young, of one, or two, that for Adultery stood in a 
White Sheet in the Church. 1688 Pol. Ballads (1860) 1. 265 
As long as you've pence, y’need scruple no offence, For 
murder, advoutery, treason. 1835 THirtwate Greece I. viii. 
327 Adultery was long unknown at Sparta, 

b. Extended in Scripture, to unchastity generally ; 
and by various theologians opprobriously used of 
any marriages of which they disapproved, as of a 
widower, a nun, a Christian with a Jewess, etc. 
(Unterprelalive adultery). Also fig. in Script. to 
giving the affections to idols, idol-worship ; and in 
Lccl. wrilers to the enjoyment by any one of a 
benefice during the life-time of the legal incumbent, 
or to the translation of a bishop from one see to 
another (Spirz7ual adultery). See Chambers Cyc. 


Supp. 1753, 8.v. 

1388 Wyciir Jer. iii. 9 Bi liztnesse of hir fornicacioun sche 
defoulide the erthe, and dide auowtrie witn a stoon, and with 
atree, 1590 BisLe (Genev.) AZ7a¢t. v. 28 Whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adulterie with 
her already in his heart, 1611 Bile e7. iii. 9 Shee defiled 
the land,and committed adultery with stones and with stockes. 
1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supp. s.v. A kind of second marriage, 
which was esteemed a degree of adultery. 1872 FREEMAN 
Hist. Ess, ed. 2) 17 He is rebuked by Saint Dunstan who 
pronounces the marriage to be mere adultery. 

“| ‘Used in ancient customs for the punishment or 
fine imposed for that offence, or the privilege of 
prosecuting for it.’ Chambers, Cyc/. Supp. 1753, 
whence in subseq. Encyclopedias and Dicts. But 
Spelman, who is quoted for it, gives it only (and 
that erroneously) as a use of the L. adulterdum, 
+2. Adulteration, debasement, corruption. Oés. 

1609 B. Jonson Epicene 1.1, Such sweet neglect more tak- 
eth me, Than all th’ Adulteries of Art. 1673 Lady's Calling 
u1. dil. § 20. 92 Nor must she think to cure this by any the 
little adulteries of art: she may buy beauty, and yet can 
never make it her own. 


Adulthood (4dzIthud). [f. ApuLt a. +-HoopD.] 
= ADULTNESS. 

¢1870 CowpEN CrarkE in Two Gent. Verona (ed. Rolfe 
1882) 26 Twelfth Night. .was written in the full vigour and 
adulthood of his [Shakspere’s] conformation, 

Adultness (adzltnes). [f. ADULT a. +-NEss.] 
The state of being adult ; complcte development. 

1754-64 SMELLIE Midwifery I1. 58 The gums being cut the 
teeth appeared in the adultness of those in grown persons. 


+ Adu-mber, -bre, v. Os. rare—'. [a. MFr. 
adumbre-r, adonibre-r, refash. of OFr. azmbrer, 
aombrer :—L. adunibra-re to shadow forth, to over- 
shadow: see ADUMBRATE. ] To overshadow, obscure. 


1535 STEWART Cron. Scotl. 23663 11. 118 The cruell dartis 
with mony awfull gan3e., The dais licht adumbrit. 


+Adu'mbered, 7//. a. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Overshadowed. 


1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 26 (D.) Serene thy woe- 
adumbred front, sweet Saint. 
[f L. ad to+ 


Adumbral (Adz mbril), a. 
umbra shade +-AL1; with reference to adumbrare, 
ADUMBRATE 7. 4.] 

1. Of overshadowing nature ; shady. 

1845 Blackw. Alag. LVI. 246 This circular adumbral and 
pluvial roofing had to be adapted to the female head. 

2. Zool. A shortened equivalent of ADUMBRELLAR. 

1881 E. R. Lanxester in Fraud. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 124 The 
cells of the adumbral walls are like those of the ring-canals. 

Adumbrant (idv-mbrant), a. varve—°, [ad. L. 
adumbrant-em pr. pple. of adumbra-re; see ADUM- 
BRATE.] Shadowing forth, representing in outline. 

1731 in Bairey, vol. II. Also in JoHNson and mod. Dicts. 

Adumbrate (Ady-mbre't), 7. [f. L. adumbrat- 
ppl. stem of adunbra-re to overshadow, to shade, 
to shadow out ; f. ad to + wmbra-re to shade.] 

+1. To shade (a picture), to represent with due 
light and shade so as to complete what has been 
sketched or delineated. (So in L.) Ods. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 113 Whose resplendent 
laud and honour, to delineate and adumbrate to the ample 
life. were a work that would, etc. 

2. To represent the shadow of (anything), todraw 
or figure in outline ; to outline ; tosketch ; to give 


a faint indication of. 

1641 FRENCH Distillation Ep. Ded. A iiij b, I crave leave 
to aduinbrate something of that art which I know you will 
be willing ..to promote, 1692 Be. or Ey Ausw. Touchstone 


ADUMBRATED., 


223 Which is not expressly prepounded . . but adumbrated 
and obscurely indicated, 1817 Jas. Mitt &rvt. (dia 11. v. 
ix. 706 Its duties were very i]] defined, or rather not defined 
at all, but only adumbrated. A 

3. fig. To represent a substance by its ‘shadow’ 
or emblem ; to shadow forth, to typify ; hence, to 
foreshadow, prefigure, as ‘coming events cast their 


shadows before.’ 

1581 Marseck 82. of Notes 147 Abolished by the glorie of 
Christ, whose death and passion they [burnt offerings] did 
adumbrate. 1611 J. Guituim Heralérie xxvi. 181 The Griffon 
.. will neuer be taken aliue; wherein hee doth adumbrate 
or rather liuely set forth the propertie of a valorous Souldier. 
1637 Gittespie Eng, Pop. Cereim. 1, viii. 28 All Rites.. our 
Holy-dayes among the rest, serve onely to adumbrate and 
shadow foorth something. 1677 Gave Crt. of Gentiles 1. 1. 
vi.72 Noah.. is adumbrated to us, not only in Saturne, but 
also in Prometheus. 1872 H. Macmuttan True Vine i. 32 
What qualities in Christ are adumbrated hy the vine? 

4. To overshadow ; to shade, obscure. 

1670 G. I]. tr. //ist. Cardinals u. iii. 180 The lustre of his 
good qualities is in some measure adumbrated by certain 
defects. 1681 7rtalof S. Colledge 41 ‘To adumbrate our Ac- 
tions, for fear we should be discovered. 1835 Marryat Fac. 
Fatthf, vy. 18 [He] was kneeling at the bedside, his nose ad- 
umbrating the coverlid of my bed. 1860 J. P, KeNNepy 
Horse Shoe R.v.55 The building was adumbrated in the 

-shelter of a huge willow, 


Adumbrated (adzmbreitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Shadowed forth; represented faintly or in 


outline. 

1706 Prituirs, Adumbrated, shadowed, resembled. 1877 
Cairp Philos. Kant iv. 64 The vaguely adumbrated idealism 
of the Siris. 


Adumbration («dymbré'fan). [ad. L. adzem- 
bration-em, n. of action, f. adumbra-re; see AD- 
UMBRATE, ] 

‘+1. Shading in painting. Ods. 

1531 E.yot Governor (1580) 207 Alexander. . came to the 
shop of Apelles . . reasoned with him of lynes, adumbrations, 
proportions and other lyke things perteining to imagery. 

2. Representation in outline, sketching; and 
coucr, an outline, a sketch ; a shadowy figure ; a 
faint or slight sketch or description. 

1ssz Hutoet, Adumbration or light description of a house 
side or front, where the lyue [?line] do answer to the com- 
passe and centrye of euerye parte, Scenographia. 1586 Let. 
to Earl Leycester 2 Her inward vertues, whereof it is im- 
possible for mee tomakethe least adumbration. 1656 JEANES 
fuinesse of Christ 14 Painters, whose first rude or imperfect 
draught is termed a shadow, or adumbration, upon which 
they lay afterwards the lively colours. 1677 GALE Cré. of Gen- 
tiles 11. 111, 90 ‘The Pagan Philosophers had some kind of .. 
dark adumbration or shadowy description of the first princi- 
ples of Nature, 1872 Mivart Anat. 290 ‘She only faint ad- 
umbration of such organs, outside Man’s Class, is to be 

-found in Pigeons. 1876 LowrLi Among uy Bhs. 1. 43 Nor 
capable of being told unless by far-off hints and adumbra- 
tions. 1880 H. James Senvaltoi. 346 Like the dim adum- 
bration of the darker half of the lunar disk. 1882 Times 
4 May, The Prime Minister’s adumbration of measures. 
Symbolic representation typifying or pre- 
figuring the reality. 

1622 FotHersy A theont, 27 Which three Arts haue appa- 
rently an adumbration of the Trinity. 1650 Grecory Serv. 
on Resurr. 60 Death as it is here .. under the type and ad- 
umbration of sleep. 1748 HartLey Observ. Alan 1. til. § 1. 
319 An Emblem, or Adumbration of our Passage through 
the Present Life. 1858 h.H. Sears Athanasia vii. 58 The 
reality of which earth is only a dull and feeble adumbration, 

4. Her. An outline figure. 

1610 Guittim Heraldrie u. iii. 42 Adumbration, or Trans- 
parency, isa cleere exemption of the substance of the Charge, 
or thing borne, in such sort as that there remaineth nothing 
thereof to be discerned, but the naked and bare proportion 
of the outward lineaments thereof. 

5. Overshadowing ; shade, obscuration. 

1653 Manton scxfos. James i.17 in Wks. 1871 1V. 110 
Stars, according to their different light and posture, have 
divers adumbrations. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 11. 
549 The sight being . . circumscribed between long parallels 
and the € toxsagpos and adumbration from the branches. 
1863 Loner. Wayside {nn Interl. 111.9 Above them.. its awful 
adumbration passed, A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

Adumbrative (idvmbrétiv), a. [f. L. adwm- 
brat- ppl. stem of adzmbrd-re (see ADUMBRATE) + 
-1VE.] Having the attribute of shadowing forth, 
faintly indicating, figuring, or typifying. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, (1872) 11.1. x. 44 Mute monuments 
pathetically adumbrative of much. 1865 — Fredh. Gt. V. 
X1v. iii, 178 ‘ Bob Monopoly, the late Tallyman’ (adumbrative 
for Walpole, late Prime Minister), 1858 Kitro Bid/e //lustr. 
Morn. Ser. I11.149 They are remarkably typical or adumbra- 
tive of that larger and greater work of God in the soul of man. 


Adumbratively (adv mbrétivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.} Inan adumbrative manner ; so as to repre- 
sent or indicate in a shadowy way. 


1865 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. V. xiv. ili. 178 England, or, as it 
is adumbratively called, ‘the Manor of St. James's.’ 


Adumbrellar (2:dizmbre‘lix), a. Zool. [mod. 
f. L. ad to, at + UMBRELLA, applied to the disc of 
Acalepha,+-ar. Cf. adactinal, adoral In sea- 
blubbers: Pertaining to the upper surface of the 
velunt or marginal ridge, which is tured towards 
the ‘umbrella’ or disc, in opposition to the abzm- 
brellar or lower surface. 


1881 E. R. Laxkester in ¥rnd. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 131 The 
ectoderm of the adumbrellar surface of the velum. 


Adun(e, early form of Apown. 
t+ Adunate, ///. a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. adiz- 
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nat-us pa. pple. of adiznd-re to unite; fad to + aud- 
re to make one, f. z/vezes one.] United, joined in one. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. cxlvii, Two semely princes together 
adunate [v.7. adioynate]. : 

Adunation (adizné' fon), [ad. L. adsndtion-em 
n. of action f. adznd-re to unite: sec prec.] Union 
or combiuation into one. 

1551 CraANMER Ausw. to Gardiner 352 (1.) Before the adu- 
nation in the Virgin's woinb, the godhead and inanhood 
were two natures. 1612 WoovaLt Surg, Jlate Wks. 1653, 90 
‘The cure is not so safe to sew it up .. because his adunation 
is uncertain. 1680 BovLe Scef/. he L The cold does 
not cause any Real Union or Adunation of these Bodies. 1881 
Overton Wir, Law 275 This analogy—one might almost 
say this adunation—of the spiritual and the natural worlds. 

dune (idz‘nk), a.; also 7 adunque. [ad. L. 
adunc-us bent in; f. ad to + ncus adj. hooked, sb. 
a hook.] Hooked ; bent inward. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 238 Parrets have an adunque Bill. 
1697 Evei.yn Wusnisi.ix.297 The Nose..if Aquiline or 
Adunc. 1872 M. Cotuns Pr. Clarice 1. v. 74 The astute bill- 
discounter, adunc of nose. 

+ Adu'ncate, 77: 2. Obs, rare. [ad. med. L. 
adunéat-us pa, pple. of adunca-re; f. L. ad to+ 
uncd-re to hook: see Apunc.] Bent inward ; 
hooked ;= Apuncous. 

1661 R, Lovett. Anim. § Alix. The nailes arein .. those of 
the rapacious aduncate. 

Aduncate (Adznkeit), v. [f med. L. adencat- 
ppl. stem of aduncd-re; see prec.) To curve in- 
ward, (Cited only in pa. pple.) 

1823 Lockuart Neg. Dalton v. iii. (1842) 302 You shall see 
the son of a London tailor strut past.. with a beak as ex- 
travagantly aduncated as if, ete. ’ 

Aduncity (adznsiti). ? Obs. [ad. L. aduzcitas 
n. of state, f. adzzc-2s ADUNC; see -ITY.] ‘Crook- 
edness; flexure inward; hookedness.’ J. 

1s89 [HALLIWELL quotes Riper]. 1626 Cockrram, A duu- 
city, hookednes, crookednesse. 1714 [ARBUTHNOT & Pore] 
AL. Scriblerus Pope’s Wks. 1824 VII. 71 The aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the cause of the great 
and habitual immorality of those animals. 

Aduncous (adznkeas), a. [f. L. adznc-us 
Abunc +-ous.} Hooked, bent inward, incurved. 

1656 Biount Gloss., Aduucous, crooked downwards, hook- 
ed, 1713 DerHam /hystco- Theol. w. xv. 257 They are char- 
acteristics of Rapacious birds, to have Adunicous Bills and 
‘Valons. 1869 Groom-Napier Gloss. Bot. Terms 521, Aduit- 
cous, crooked or hooked. i 

+ Adu‘nct, a. Ods. A badly formed variant of 
Apvunc, ADUNQUE, simulating the form ofa pa. pple. 

1635 Hevwoop Hierarchie 1. 157 Of Democritus his 
Atomes, some are light . . some Cornered, others * Adunct.” 

Adune, var. of Abin v. Oés. to stun with noise. 

+Aduni'te, v7. Ods. [f. L. ad to+Unite, f L. 
uni-re. There was no L. adinire, but adunare: 
see ADUNATE.] To unite or join to. 

1662 J. CHANDLER //edinont’s Oriatrike 256 It might be ad- 
united within the Cup-board. 

+ Adum iting, v4/. 5b. Obs. [f. prec. + -1ne!] 
Uniting togethcr. 

1662 J. CHANDLER /Teliuont's Oriatrike 67 The water doth 
sustain as much pressing together, going to ruine, and ad- 
uniting, as great Stones or Mettalls do overpoyse the water 
in weight. 

+ Aduw're, v. Obs. [ad. L. adir-tre to burn, 
scorch ; f. ad to+ #r-ére to burn.] ¢ravs. or absol. 
To burn completely, to calcine; to scorch, parch. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 11.354 And askes with, the heete 
apart to putte Of dounge indoon, lest it adureand lette. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic § 3, 22/1 Fleaa little Mouse, 
take the intestines.. adure them ina piptken, 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 93 1t adureth the blood. 1626 Bacon Syézuz 
§ 319 Such a degree of Heat . . doth Mellow, and not Adure. 

+ Adu ‘rent, 77/. 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. adi- 
reut-emt pr. pple. of adiir-ére: see prec.] Burning, 
hot and dry. 

1626 Bacon Sy/za § 460 Nitre, the spirit of which is less 
Adurent than salt. 

+Adush, z. 06s. [f. A- pref. 1 + Dusu.] To cause 
to fall heavily, to precipitate. 

c1220 Halt Mefd. 41 Heo pet tus aduste hire heuenliche 
fader adun. 

A-dusk (adz'sk), adv. and fred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prep. in+ Dusk sé. after analogy of alight, 
afire.| In dusk, in gloom; gloomy, dark. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aurora Leigh 1. 502 You wish to die 
and leave the world a-dusk For others. 

Adust (adzst), pp/.a. [ad. L.adiist-us pa. pple. 
of adtir-cre: see ADURE. A favourite term of the 
medical writers of the middle ages; sce sense 3, in 
which it was found in most of the mod. languages. 
The Fr. aduste (1:th c.) may therefore be the im- 
mediate source of the Eng.] 

1. Scorched, seared; burnt up, calcined; dried 
up with heat, parched. Also fig. 


1930 Bate Lng. Votaries u.41b, Lyke anadust conscyenced 
hypocrite. 1623 RowLaxpson Sless. in Blasting 40 Being 
burnt, or made adust, by some extraordinary heat of the 
sunne. 1637 Naspe AZicrocosm. in Dodsl. IX. 124 Provoke 
me no more; J am adust with rage. 1667 Mitton 7”. Z. xu. 
634 With torrid heat, And vapour as the Lybian air adust. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. v1,179 The Vulgar now and 
then cure putrid Fevers by taking of adust Wine. 1755 
Hates Distillation in Phil. Trans. XLUX. 327 Its more 
disagreeable adust taste. 1854 De Quincey Aevolt. Tartars 
Wks. IV. 152 The camels .. these arid and adust creatures. 


ADUSTIVE. 


31857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 69 African islands .. whose deso- 
late and adust beauty sets the iniagination all on fire. 

2. Of colour: Brown, as if scorched by fire, or 
by the sun; sunburnt. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 110 Of an adust swarth chol- 
lericke dye. 1601 Hottann /’iny 1634) 1.28 Which stone 
is shewed at this day .. carrying a burnt and adust colour. 
1678 Lond. Gaz. meccxxv/4 One Mary, a Lecestershire 
wonian. .complection somewhat adust.. Run away froin, 
etc. ¢1760 SMoLLeTY Ocle to era's 67 Arahia’s scorching 
sands he crossed... Conductor of her Tribes adust. 1845 
Forp /landbk. Spain 1. ii. 202 Here everything is adust and 
tawny, from man to his wife, his horse, his ox or his ass. 

3. Applicd to a supposed state of the body and 
its humours, much spoken of in the earlier days of 
medicine, its alleged symptoms being dryness of 
the body, heat, thirst, black or burnt colour of the 
blood, and deficiency of scrum in it, atrabilious or 
‘melancholic’ complexion, etc. Ods. exc. in general 
sense, atrabilious, sallow, gloomy in features or 
temperainent. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. AYin. Poems (1840) 197 Ay ful of yre, of malys, 
and rancour, Drye and adust and a gret wastour. 1542 
Boorpe Dyetary xi. 1870) 261 Burnt breade and hard crustes, 

doth ingendre color aduste and inelancoly humours. 1576 
Baker Gesner’s Sewell of (leaith 63a, Cares of the mynde 
.. of adust flewme engendred. /éid. tora, This purgeth 
choller adust, and melancholic. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseucl. 
£/. 335 In Fevers and hot distempers from choler adust i> 
caused a blacknesse in our tongues, teeth and excretions. 
1657 Physical Dict. Vhe blood is then said to be adust, 
when by reason of extraordinary heat the thinner parts are 
evaporated, and the thicker remain black and dreggy. 1728 
Pore Dunc. 1.33 No meagre muse-rid mope adust and thin, 
1820 W. Irvinc Sk. BA. 11. 91 That plodding spirit with 
which men of adust temperament follow up any tract of 
study. 1880 Athenxrunt 27 Mar. 414 The tall, somewhat 
adust and worn woman standing by a table. 

+ Adu'st, v. Obs. [f. prec.) To bum, to scorch, 
to sear; to dry up with heat. Also fg. 

1sso Bare Ang. Votartes 1. 46b, An hondred thousande 
conscyences dyd he..aduste with his Romyshe faythe. 
1633 I. N[eEwron] Leainie'’s Touchst. Complex. 64 Beards of 
the colour of brasse : for that the haires are neither adusted 
by the Sunne, nor yet by any inward heat. 1 Mitton 
P. 7... 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous Foame..Concocted 
and adusted they reduced To blackest grain. 

Adust (adz'st), adv. and fred. a., prop. pir. [A- 
prep.’ of state+ Dust, after analogy of a-dlaze, 
a-sleep.) In a dusty condition, afiectcd by dust. 
[So explained by the author quoted.] 

1863 Geo, Eriot Xomola in Cornh. Mag. V1. 297 He was 
tired and adust with long riding. 

+ Adu'sted, ///. a. Obs. [f. Apust v. +-ED.] 

1.=Apust a. 1. 

1sso Bate fol. 63 What your adusted conscyence thynk- 
eth of it I can not tell, 1642 Hower for. 7 rav. (1869) 74 
Those rayes which scorch the adusted soyles of Calaoria. 

2.= ADUST a. 2. 

tsso Nicotts 7hucyed, 57 (R.) Thair skynne was as redde 
colour adusted, full of a lyttle thynne blaynes. 

3.= ADUST a. 3. 

1607 TorseLt four-footed Beasts (1673) 19 [They] eat the 
flesh of Asses, which begetting in their body much melan- 
cholick and adusted humor, causeth them to fall into the 
Elephantia or spotted leprosie. 1620 Vexner ba Recta iv. 
77 Red Herrings give a very bad and adusted nourishment. 

+Adu‘stible, 2. Ods. [a. Fr. adustible; see 
ApwsT a. and -BLE.} Capable of being burnt, or 


dried with fire. 

1611 Cotcr., Adustibie, adustible, burnable, wasteable, 
parchable. 1650 AsHMoLe Chymical Coll. 102 The unctuous, 
adustible, phlegmatick, and evaporable parts. [In Battery, 
Jonson, and mod. Dicts.] : 

+ Adustion. O¢s. [ad. L. adtistion-eur n. of 
action f. aditr-ére: see ADURE. In the medical 
vocabulary of most modern lang. in 16th c. (see 
sense 3), and possibly in Eng. immed. from Fr.] 

1. The action or process of burning, scorching, 
heating to dryness, or parching. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 3 The more you distil at once .. the 
oyles will be in lesse daunger of adustion. 1601 Hlottaxp 
Pliny (1634) 1.424 The faults and imperfections of pitch. . 
are known by..the very adustion thereof. 1673 in P/i7. 
Trans. VIII, 6128 The Peripateticks, who derive the Salt- 
ness of the Sea from the Adustion of the water by the sun- 
beams. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Gravel, Turpentine- 
powder, made by Way of Adustion, or drying in the Sun. 

2. The state of being burnt, or scorched ; parched 
dryness. 

1ssg Morwyne Lvonymus 218 Fire in destillation dothe 
more procure the savoure of adustion and brentnesse. 1650 
ASHMOLE Chystical Coll. 103 Decoct it in Dung, because by 
Inhumation, Adustion is taken away, 1725 Brapiry Fav. 
Dict. s.v. Distilling, Vhe least Savour of Smoke or Adustion. 

3. The state of being ApusT in sense 3; hotness 
and dryness of the humours of the body. 

1533 E.vot Castel of [lelth (1541) 6 The lyver in hete dis- 
tempered hath moche blacke choler toward age by adustion 
of red choler. 1621 BurtoN Amat. Wel. 1. ii. ut. 11651) 207 
Adustion of humours makes men mad. 1658 CuLPEPPFR 
Astrol. Fudgem. Dis. go Such diseases as come of adustion 
of blood, as the Pestilence. 7 

+ Aduw'stive, a. Obs. [f. L. adiist- ppl. stem ot 
adtr-cre (see ADURE) +-IVE, as if ad. L. *adis- 
tives.) Burning, scorching, fiery. r.. 

I TT, Apams Exp. 2 Pet. i. 4 (1865) 282 1 God's power 
shall separate the clarity of fire from the adustive virtue. 1678 
R. R[ussett] tr. Geder un. 1. 1v. ii. 86 The adustive unctuosity 
of Sulphur .. which is easily inflamed. ae 
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ADUSTNESS. 


+ Adu'stness. Ovs. rare—'. [f. Adust a.+ 
-NESS.] The state of being adust ; scorching heat. 

1652 FRENCH }orksh. Spa xiv. 106 Consider whether there be 
not abundance of terrene adustness in the bowels of the earth. 


Advail, advale, obs. forms of AVAILand AVALE, 

|| Ad valorem (z:d valoerem), adv. Ahr. [L. 
= (according) to value, (in proportion) to worth.] 
A phrase (properly adverbial, but more commonly 
attributive) meaning ‘in proportion to the value,’ 
applied to a mode of levying customs-duties upon 
goods, when these are taxed at rates proportioned 
to their estimated value. 

1711 Act 10 Anne xix. § 34 The said Books, Prints and 
Maps as are to pay the said Duties ad Valorem. 1787 Pitt 
Sp. 0:2 Custonts Bill 21 Mar., Particularly the case of ad vad- 
orem duties. 1825 Edin. Rev. XLIII. 76 Silk goods are to 
be freely admitted . . on payment of an ad valorem duty of 
30 per cent. 1866 Crump Saxking iv. 88 Cheques drawn out 
of the United Kingdom are ., required to have ad valorem 
foreign stamps. 

Advance (£dvans) v. Forms: 3-6 avaunce, 
3-5 avaunse, (4 avoncl), 4-7 avance, 5 avanse 
(awawns Sv.), 5-6 advaunce, 6 avawnce (a- 
wance Sc.), 6-advance. [a. OFr. avance-r, avan- 
cte-r:—pop. L. abanted-re, f. late L. abante (Fr. 
avant) away before, f. ad off, away + axe before. 
The form advance, due to mistaking initial a@ for 
a representative of L. ad, as in a(d venture, oc- 
casional in 15-16th c. French (in which, the d 
being mute, it was merely an artificial spelling) 
has been established in Eng. as a permanent perver- 
sion of the word. So in advantage. See AD- 2.] 

I. To move forward 27 place. 

1. trans. To move, put, or push (a thing) for- 
ward. Also jig. 

1509 Hawes Past. PZ. xxxiu. xvi, His glave he did agaynst 
me advaunce. 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age ut. i. 48 Brauely 
aduance your strong orbicular shields. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
u. 682 Execrable shape, That dar’st, though grim and ter- 
rible, advance Thy mis-created Front athwart my way. 1718 
Pore Z/iad x1. 721 Who spread their bucklers, and advance 
their spears. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vi. v. 240 The sofa 
which Sidonia had advanced to the middle of the room. 
1875 H. Rocers Sxferh. Orig. Bible ix. (ed. 3) 386 Man has 
advanced the frontier of physical science. 


+b. reff. To move (oneself) forward. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 19/2, I shal avaunce me and goo 
tofore youinto galylee. @ 1528 SKELTON Bowge of Courte 88 
Auaunce yourselfe toaproche. 1610 HoLttanpCamden's Brit. 
(1637) 60 He.. avanced himselfe before the ensignes on foot. 

2. zntr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To move or 
go forward; to proceed. 

1513 Douctas xeis vi. x. 116 Agane returnis he, and thay 
auance. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 1, iv. 25 Aduance, braue Titus. 
1645 EveLyn J/em. (1857) I. 161 After we were advanced 
into this noble and altogether wonderful crypt. 1725 Dre 
For Voy. round World (1840) 330 They had by swim- 
ming and wading together advanced about a mile. , 1839 
KeicutLey /7ist, Eng. Il. 43 The duke of Norfolk, as 
general of the royal forces, advanced to Doncaster. 1860 
Tynpatt Glaciers 1. § 10. 65 The crevasses as I advanced 
became more deep and frequent. 

3. intr. fig. To go forward or make progress in 
life, or in any course. 

a 1704 Locke (J.) They who would advance in knowledge 
.. should not take words for real entities. 1775 JOHNSON in 
Boswell (Routl.) xxv. 224 As a man advances mm life, he gets 
what is better than admiration,—judgment. 1865 Ruskin 
Sesame 107 He only is advancing in life, whose heart is get- 
ting softer, whose blood warmer. 1866 Crump Banking i. 
14 We are surprised that neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
advanced further than they did [commercially]. 

4. trans. To forward any process or thing that 
is in course; to further, promote, help on, aid 
the success, completion, or perfection of. 

c1230 Ancren Riwle 156 Det tet swudest auaunced & 
furdred hit, pet is onlich stude. 1297 R. GLouc. 503 Thine 
cause.. Weauauncieth. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 187 Wherof 
men ought ensample take The gode lawes toavaunce. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Husb, 1. 1144 Thi bakhous therwith all thou maist 
avance, 1538 STaRKEY Ezgland 3 To study to maynteyn and 
avaunce the wele of thys same yourcuntrey. 1655 CULPEPPER 
Riverius To Reader, All which wil very much advance the 
cure. 1799 WELLESLEY Desf. 90 He advanced his hostile 
preparations. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor.\. 20 The officials 
.. vied with each other in efforts to advance our views, 

5. refi. and zntr, Ofa process or thing in course: 
To go on towards completion or perfection. 

1644 Mitton E£ducat. (1788) I. 140 If there were any secret 
excellence. .[these ways would] give it fair opportunities to 
advance itself by. 1855 Tennyson Ju F. D. Maurice 39 
How gain in life, as life advances, Valour and charity more 
and more? 1875 FortNum Mazolica iv. 38 From 1520 to 
1540 the art constantly advanced in this duchy. 1899 C. 
Hises in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. VV. 117/1 Tightened up with 
screws as the work advances. 

6. To put forward (a statement, suggestion, or 
claim) for notice or acceptance ; to put forth, to 
bring forward ; to offer, propose, present. 

1sog Hawes /ast. P/.xi1.v, Evermore they[poets]dotothem 
avaunce Nurture, maner, and al gentylnes. 1665 J. SPENCER 
Proph. 29 They presently become considerable, are advanced 
thecommon Subjects of Discourse. 1699 BENTLEY P’halaris 
The very learned Mr. Dodwell has advanced some other Ar- 
guments. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Kelig. Phzlos. (1730) II. 
xix. § 45 It may be safely advanced that there falls about 
zo inches of Rain yearly. 1829 Sournry AZZ for Love ix. 
Wks. VII. 207 Claim to him as thy Bondsman thou Canst 
never more advance. 1848 Ruskin JWod. Painters I. 1.1. i. 
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§ 4.5, I have accordingly advanced nothing in the following 
pages but with accompanying demonstration. 
TI. To move forward 77 ¢zme. 

7. traws. To make earlier (an event or date); to 
hasten, accelerate. 

1481 Caxton ALyrrour m. x. 153 They abregge their dayes 
and auaunce their deth. 1549 CHALONER tr. Araswz. Moriae 
Enc. G iiib, Elde and horenes which his own wilfill studie 
avaunced to him before his tyme. 1611 Tourneur A¢h. 
Trag. V. ti. 149 All the wealthie benefits My death aduances 
you. 1854 J. Assott Napoleon xxxvii. (1855) I. 569 To ad- 
vance the moment when the public rights of Europe... will 
be definitely established. 

8. To make earlier the date of a payment; to 
pay before it is legally due. Hence, to pay or 
lend on security, either real or personal, of future 
re-imbursement. 

1679-88 Secr. Serv. Moneys (1851) 63 For interest and gra- 
tuity for advancing the Duchess of Portsmouth’s quarter .. 
25 daies £12 5s. 5d. 1820 Carey Guide to Funds 27 The 
Bank advanced £400,000 more to government. 1882 
Charter-party, One third to be advanced in cash, on account 
of Freight, if required on signing Bill of Lading. JZod. The 
pawnbroker declined to advance more than 3 shillings on 
the article. I will advance him £50 on your note-of-hand. 

b. absol. with ov. 

1866 Crump Banking iii.84 Dock-warrant and bills of lading 
are frequently advanced on. 

Il. To move upward. 

9. trans. To raise or lift up. Zt. and fig. arch. 
_ 1475 Bk. of Noblesse (1860) 22 Put forthe youre silf, avauns- 
ing youre corageous hertis to werre. 1513 Douctas £xeis v. 
iv. 134 Thare happy chance So gan the breistis of the vtheris 
awance [v.y. avance]. 1610 Saks. Temp.1. ii. 408 The 
fringed Curtains of thine eyes aduance. 1624 HEYwoop 
Gunazk, 11. 156 Advancing his wife from the earth. 1697 
Potter Axtig. of Greece mM. ix. (1715) 78 The signal to be 
given.. was a Purple Coat, which was to be advanc’d in 
the Air. 1712 Pope Alessiah 25 See lofty Lebanon his head 
advance. 1814 Worpswortu IV’; Doe of Ry@. 1. 158 At need 
he stood, advancing high The glittering, floating Pageantry. 

10. trans. To raise or promote (a person) in 
rank or office, to prefer. Hence gez. To put in a 
better or more advantageous position. 

1z97 R. Gtouc. 77 And bihet hym, pat, 3ef ber of wel 
auaunsed he were To 3elde more god to Rome. 1366 Maun- 
DEYILE v. (1839) 38 Whan the Soudan will avance any 
worthi Knyghte, he makethe him an Amyralle. 1461-83 
Lib, Nig. Dom.in Househ. Ord. (1790) 50 The King’s grace 
avaunceth these preests and clerks by prebends, churches, 
etc. 1538 Exyor in Ellis Orde. Lett. 1. 142 III. 115 My 
saide Lord Cardinal.. advauncid me to be Clerk of the 
Counsayle. 1576 THYNNE in Aninadv. (1865) 113 Good 
vertue hym advanced above the reste. 1611 Bisre Esther 
iii, 1 Ahasuerus..aduanced him, and set his seate aboue 
all the princes. 1667 Mitron ?. L. vit. 148 Determin’d to 
advance into our room A Creature form’d of Earth. 1728 
Youne Love of Fance iii. (1757) 106 The man that’s nearest, 
yawning, they advance. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. 
Ix. 314 His eagerness to advance his family may well have 
offended others. 

+b. construction transposed, Obs. 

1623 W. L'Iste Testii. Antig. Pref., Oswald avoided out of 
the most notable Churches the Clarkes, and advanced the 
same places with men of the order of Monkes. 

ce. vefl. To push oneself forward in rank or station. 

1340 A yenxb. 82 Hy ne benchebp ne studiep bote ham zelue 
to auonci. 1475 Bk. of Noblesse (1860) 46 They alway a- 
vaunsid hem forthe withe the formost. 1563 Homilves 1. 
(1859) 480 It shall make us not to avaunce ourselves before 
our neighbour. 

11. Zaw. To provide for children, especially in an- 
ticipation of the provisions of a settlement or will. 

141 Sir T. Lancerorpe in Z. £. W2tls (1882) 17 And it 
falle pat sche deie, or scheo be a-vauncyd, ban wille y pat 
pe forseyd C:li. be don for my sowle. 1574 tr. Littleton, 
Tenures 55b, Shee shall haue nothing in the remenaunt for 
that..she is sufficientlye advaunced. 1809 Tomiins Law 
Dict.s.v. Hotchpot, \fachild advanced by the father, do after 
his father’s decease challenge a child’s part with the rest. 

+12. fg. To extol, to magnify (in words). ref. 
To boast. Obs. Cf. AVAUNT, VaAUNT. 

1413 Lype. Pylgr. Sowde mi. iii. (1483) 51 Ful wel myght 
the bocher auauncen hym self, and seyn that al other boch- 
ers had nought so moch flesshe hangynge in theyr howses. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 He had no more wylle to 
auaunce hym. ¢1526 Fritn Désput. Purgat. (1829) 153 Bless 
the Lord; praise and advance him forever. 1551 Ropinson 
tr. AZore’s Utopia (1869) 44 You shallin vaine aduaunce your 
selues of executing iustice vpon fellons. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts 477 Thou advancest thyselfe to be as that glorious 
Cherub which covereth the Ark of God. 1660 Jer. TayLor 
Worthy Commun. i.§ 5. 97 Let no man advance the preaching 
ofthe word of God, to the disparagement... ofthe Sacraments. 

+13. To raise in amount or number, increase. Ods. 

1576 LamparbEe Peramd. Kent (1826) 271 Lanfranc ad- 
vaunced the number of the Monkes from 30 to 140. 1650 
Futter Pisgah Sight 1v. iv. 66 What a mass of money might 
he have advanced for himselfe. 

14. To raise in rate or price. 

1691 Petty Poltt. Arith. iv. 67 The Rent of Land is ad- 
vanced by reason of Multitude of People. vd. The Bank 
of England has advanced the rate of discount to 5°/.. 

15. zztr. To rise in price. 

1882 Daily News 19 Aug.7/1 Brush Light shares advanced 
in a prominent manner.. Indian Rupee Paper has fraction: 
ally advanced. 

+16. zz¢r. To be over in amount; to be in ex- 
cess. (Cf. It. avanczare.) Obs. 

1557 Nortu Dial. of Princes(1582) 26 To speake truely, in 
princes houses there is more offence in that that avaunceth 
then in that that wanteth. 1601 Sir A. SHERLEY 7'vav. to 
Persta (1613) 71 All his Goods and Lands, should be sold, for 


ADVANCE. 


the satisfaction of those men.. If anything advanced, it 
should be giuen to his children. 
IV. To advantage. 

+17. trans. To advantage, benefit, profit (any 
one). Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 246 It may not avance, As for to delen 
with no swiche pouraille. 

+18. ixtr. Tobeadvantaged ; to benefit, profit. Obs. 

©1440 Cokwolds Daunce 165 in E. P. P. 45 Ffor any cas 
that may be tyde, Schall non ther of a vanse. 

Advance (&dvans), sé. [partly a. Fr. evance, 
n. of action, f. avascer, partly subst. use of Eng. 
vb. ; see prec.]} 

I. A going forward, onward, or upward. 

1. The action of going forward or onward ; for- 
ward motion ; progression (in space). Also ed/zfz. 
The order (bugle-call) to move forward. 

a 1674 CLARENDON (J.) The manner of the enemy's advance. 
1815 Scott Lord of [sles v. xx, When, in retreat or in ad- 
vance, The serried warriors move at once. 1858 HawTHORNE 
Fr. & Ltal. Fruls. (1872) 1. 4 This my first advance into 
French territory. 1868 Oxeen’s Regul. & Ord. Army § 1131 
When the train is ready to proceed the Advance will be 
sounded. . 

2. fig. Onward movement in any process or 
course of action; progress. 

1668 Perys Diary (1877) V. 323 Thence to Cooper's, and 
saw his advance on my wife’s picture. 175: JOHNSON Aas- 
bler No. 147 ? 3, I made very quick advances in different 
kinds of learning, 1855 TeNNyson J/aud 1. 1, vii, These 
are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind. 1859 
Bucke in Fraser's Alag. May 509 Who, among our living 
writers, had done most for the advance of knowledge. 

b. Astep forward, a degree of progress actually 
accomplished. 

1860 Dickens Lefé. (1880) II. 110 It isa very great advance 
on all your former writing. 

3. A personal approach; a movement towards 
closer acquaintance or understanding ; an overture. 

1678 Drypen Adi for Love iv. (R.) Th’ advance of kindness 
which I made, was feign’d. 1692 Lond. Gaz. mmdccxxx/r 
The Pope’s Ministers think there have already been Ad- 
vances enough made on their side. 1802 WELLESLEY Desf. 
218 The Resident has prudently rejected every advance of 
this nature. 18qz MacauLay /redk. Gt. in Ess. (1877) 690 
Frederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire. 

4. A rise in amount, value, or price. 

1677 YARRANTON Exg. Jiiprov. 153 There would be ten 
thousand pound per annum advance in the Kings Customs 
yearly. 1866 Crump Banking vit. 155 An advance in the 
Bank of England rate of discount. 1882 Daily News 23 Aug. 
7/1 Austrian Gold Rente showing an advance of 4 per cent. 

+5. An elevation; a rise (in space). Ods. rare. 

1655 Lestrance Chas. /, 137 The Communion Table. . 
placed at the East end, upon a graduated advance of ground. 

II. A putting forward. 

+6. The action of forwarding ; furtherance; AD- 
VANCEMENT, Oés. 

1528-1696 in Sel. fr. Hari. Misc. (1793) 412 The end for 
which they at first were chosen, viz. The advance of their 
protector’s interest. 

+ 7. The putting forward of statements ; the state- 
ment put forward ; assertion, allegation. Ods. 

1699 BentLey Phalaris 235 Mr. B.’s advances upon this 
Topic. 

8. Payment beforehand or in anticipation; pay- 
ment on security of future re-imbursement. Hence, 
a sum of money so furnished, a loan. 

1681 NevitLe Plato Rediv. 81 Who may Imploy their Ad- 
vance to better profit elsewhere. 1727 ARBUTHNOT Yohn 
Bull 104 We have something by way of advance. 1727 
Swirt Wks, 1755 III. 1. 153 A week’s wages advance. 1786 
Burke Agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 188 The advance 
to the company’s use of a sum of money, amounting to fifty 
thousand pounds. 1866 Crump Banking iii, 84 Life assur- 
ance policies are almost invariably objected to as security 
for advances. _ 

III. A being forward. 

9. The state or position of being before, to the 
front, or above; precedence, anticipation. Usually 
in adv. phr. /z advance: a. Of place, In front, 
ahead; b. Of time, Beforehand; e. In the posi- 
tion of having advanced money on account. Also 
prep. phr. /z advance of: Before, in front of, ahead 
of, beyond. 

1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 11 Much in advance of the 
rates of goods. 1742 Younc Wight Th. vit. 89 Men perish 
in advance, as if the sun Should set ere noon. 1761 Smot- 
Lett Gil Blas x. vii. (1802) III. 142, I paid the first year’s 
annuity per advance, 1786 Jerrerson /’ritings (1859) II. 
2 Without this supply, Mr. Grand would have been In ad- 
vance for the United States. 1851 Ruskin Jod. Painters 
(1856) IV. v. v. § 22. 82 WhichI could not refer toin advance 
without anticipating all my other illustrations, 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Glaciers 1. § 1. 1 As wood opens in advance of a wedge 
driven into it. 1869 Huxcey in Scz. Opin. 21 Apr. 464/1 
Hutton was in advance of the geological speculation of his 
time. 


IV. +10. One who has been advanced to office. 
(Prob. for Fr. avancé.) Obs. rare. 

1496 Dives & Pauper (W. de Worde) 1y. xxiv. 191/2 Pa- 
trons fynde full ofte ther auaunces full unkynde to them & 
full proude. 

V. Comb. and Attrié. advance(d)-guard, a 
guard before or in front of the main body of an 
army; advance-money, -payment = ADVANCE 
sh. 9; advance-proofs, -sheets, parts of a forth- 


ADVANCEABLE. 


coming work supplied previously to its publication ; 
advance-account, -freight, ete. 

1677 Lond, Gaz, mcexliv. 4 Troops of the two Armies, who 
had the Advanced-guards. 1701 /é¢/. mmmdcexi, 1 ‘The 
50000 Pistoles which the French were to pay him by way 
of Advance-money, 1870 Power //andy-bk. ab, Bhs. ox 
Advance sheets.. supplied elsewhere previous to publica- 
tion, generally for simultaneous reproduction. 1876 Ban- 
crort //ist. U, S, III. x. 435 Virginia volunteers formed the 
advance-guard, 1880 Paper § Print. Trades Frul. No. 32, 
27 The plates, advance-proofs of which we have seen. 


Advanceable (advansab’l), a. ?Obs. [f. Ap- 
VANCE ¥.+-ABLE.] Capable of being advanced, 
put forward, or promoted. 

1656 Jeanes Fudnesse of Christ 57 Vhe greatest height of 
honour, and power, that the humane nature is advanceable. 
1674 Hate Prin, Orig. Max. 311 Animals are advanceable 
by [Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

Advanced (&dva‘nst), f4/. a. [f. ADVANCE v. 
+-ED.] 

1. Moved forward, standing or being to the 
front; esp. in military phr. advanced guard (see 
ADVANCE 56, V.), fost, works, 

1795 HotHam in Nicolas's Drs, (1845) II. 11 The French 
ships were seen by our advanced Frigates, 18:0 Scott 
Ladyof Lu. xxxiv, With foot advanced, and blade half-bared. 
1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1V. 98 The advanced guard of 
the English army. 1879 Forts. in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 
138/1 ‘ Advanced-works’ are those which are occasionally 
added to the ordinary works of a permanent front. 

2. fg. Far on in life or time, or in any eourse of 


aetion, or mareh of ideas. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. BR, At Aurel, (1546) Piijh, In 
the most highest trees the force of wyndes is most aduanced, 
1628 Dicsy Voy. MJedit, (1868) Pref. 19 He had attained a 
very advanced period of life. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
1. vil. 25 Our advanced beliefs are not to be built upon dic- 
tates. 1776 Gipson Decl. § F. I. 326 A very advanced season 
of life. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. xi. § 2 (1868) 512 The most ad- 
vanced truths ofmathematics. 1863 Kemsir Resid. Georgia 
74 The season is too little advanced. 1879 Standard 25 
Apr., He is an advanced Liberal. 

+3. Promoted. Odés. 

1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Mon. (1714) 137 The Clerks 
of his Chapell that have Wifes, or be not avaunsyd. 1681 
Dryvpen “lds. & Achit. 1. 48 Pamper’d Corah when ad- 
vanced to court. 

+4, Raised, elevated (physically). Ods. 

1576 GascoicNe Princely Pleas, (1821) 5 Six Trumpeters 
hugely advanced, much exceeding the common stature of 
men, 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 11. i. 23 Tosee the Redcrosse thus 
advaunced hye. 1604 EpMonps Oédserz. on Czsars Comm. 
133 That all men performe their directions with their pikes 
aduanced. 1667 Mitton P, ZL. 1. 536 Th’ Imperial ensign, 
which full high advanc’t Shon like a meteor. 16 3 Vain 
Insolency of Rome 35 The people could observe him ad- 
vanced a Cubit above the earth. 

5. Raised (in amount), increased. 

1782 Cowrer Lett. 23 Nov. Wks. 1876, 122 The advanced 
price of grain. 

+6. Set off to advantage. Ods. 

1554 Puiteor Exaimin. § Writ, (1842) 389 Thou wouldst 
have churches well furuished with altars.. avanced with 
lights and tapers. 

Advancement (&dva‘nsmént). Forms: 3-6 
avaunce-; 4-6 avance-; 6 avaunse-, advaunce-; 
6- advancement. fa. Fr. avancement, f. avancer : 
see ADVANCE and -MENT.} The aetion or fact of 
advaneing. 

1. The raising of any one to a higher rank or 
position ; promotion, preferment. 

1297 R. Giouc. 312 He 3ef hym such auauncement as he 
wolde. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 103 On oper wise he salle haf 
auancement. 1413 Lypc. Pyler, Sowle w. xxxill. (1483) 82 
They coueyte nought to be neyhe the kyng for no corrupte 
cause ne hope of auauncement. 1599 Tnynne A ximadz. 
(1865) 24 Vou seme to attribute the advancemente of the 
Pooles to William de la poole. 1602 SHaxs. Ffam/. un. ii. 
62 Nay, do not thinke I flatter: For what aduancement 
may I hope from thee? 1660 Mitton Free Commw. 449 
The Civil Rights and Advancements of every Person accord- 
ing tohis Merit. 1700 Lutrrect. Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 661 
Mr. Ryley’s advancement to the excise. 1853 THACKERAY 
Eng, Hui. 3 Hishopes of advancement in England failing, 
Swift returned to Ireland. 

2. Law. The promotion of children in life, espe- 
cially by the applieation beforehand of property or 
money to which they are prospeetively entitled under 
a settlement or will; also the property so applied. 

r4rr Sin T. Lancerorpe in £. £. IVffls (1883) 17 pe Silver 
pere-of spendyd to be avauncement of lucie, my dowter. 
1574 tr. Littleton, Tenures 55b, Shee shall have nothing 
in the remenaunt for that .. she is sufficientlye advaunced to 
whiche advauncement sheeagreeth. «@ 1626 Bacon (J.) The 
jointure or advancement of the Iady, was the third part of 
the principality of Wales) 1768 Brackstoxe Com, I. 
517 But if the estates so given them, by way of advancement, 
are not quite equivalent to the other shares, the children so 
advanced shall now have so much as will make them equal. 

+3. Extolment, lauding; vaunting. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 196 What tyme or whan I mad 
auancement with pe alone to fight. 1564 Brecon Gen. Pref. 
to Wks. (1843) 16 To seek the glory of God, the avancement 
of his blessed name. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 213 
Thus is it also esteemed no small advancement unto this 
number (7] that the Genealogy of our Saviour is summed up 
by 14. that is, this number doubled. 

4. The helping forward of anything in process 
toward completion or perfeetion ; furtherance, pro- 
motion; improvement. 

1551 Rosinson tr. -Wore's Utopia 13 For the auaunce- 
ment and commoditie of the publique wealth. 1589 FLETE- 
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woop in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 229 III, 3: As touching the 
avaunsement of Religion. 1605 nena Twod Bookes of 
the Proficience and Aduancement of Learning. 1658 Bram- 
HALL Consecr. Bps. xi. 234 Ceremonies are advancements of 
Order, decency, modesty, 1810 Hlorstry Sermons I. x.(R.) 
The joint advanceinent of the virtue and the happiness of 
the people. 

+5. A going forward. “7, and fig. Obs. 
ADVANCE I, 2, 

¢1730 Switt (J.) This refinement makes daily advance- 
nents, and, I hope, in time will raise our language to the 
utmost perfection. 1817 Jas. Mire. Brit, Judia 11. v. iv. 450 
They retired upon the brisk advancement of the grenadiers. 
1825 MeCuttocn Pol, Econ, 1. 10 The advancement of nations 
in civilization, 

6. Advaneing or advanced eonditton. 

2793 Smraton Ldystone Lightho. § 271 (1] gave an account 
of the advancement of our works, 1868 HawTuorne A ser. 
wVote-Bks, (1879) Il. 139 We have water-melons in good 
advancement. 

+7. The advaneing or putting forward of a state- 


ment or assertion. Oés. 

1532 Tuyxne Ded. Chaacer in Animadyv. (1865) App. 25 
Very remysse in the settyng forthe or avancement.. of the 
histories therof, 

+8. The advaneing or paying beforehand of 
money ; paymentinadvance. Oés. See ADVANCES. g. 

1649 Evenryn A/cm. (1857) LL. 47 The Common Council 
require double security .. of this last advancement. 

Advancer (&dva‘nsa1). Also 6 avauncer, 
avancer. [f. ADVANCE v.+-ER1.] [le who or that 
which advances. 

1. One who moves (a person or thing) forward 
orupward ; a. physieally (04s.); b. to higher rank 
or station (0ds.); ¢. to a better or more advanta- 
geous condition ; a promoter. 

1538 Leann /tiz. I. 40 ‘This old Mounsun is in a maner 
the first avauncer of his Family. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
V/7T anno 11 (R.) Suche as haue bene ayders and auauncers 
of Perkyns foolishe enterprice. 1610 Hottann Camden's 
Brit. 1. 208 Revolting from King Edward his advancer most 
ingratefully. 1639 Futter Holy War vy. xxix (1840) 295 
Chiefest mover and advancer of this war. 1741 MipptetnN 
Cicero (1742) III. § 10, 183 You will find me, not onely the 
favorer, but the advancer of your dignity. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits 28 Navigation..is the most potent advancer 
of nations. 

+2. One who extols or lauds; an extoller, sup- 


porter. Ods. 

a1546 Eryor Let, in Governour (1836) 286 The boasters 
and advancers of the pompous authority of the Bishop of 
Rome. 1656 Trapp Expos. Rom. iv, 16 (1868) 497/1 Paul was 
a great advancer of the grace of God. 1677 Hace Prim. 
Orig. Man, 10 The Supposition of Epicurus,.. and his Ad- 
vancer, Gassendus. . ; 

+3. Rhet. Amplification, auxesis, or climax. Ods. 

1589 PutTENHAM Eng, Poeste (1869) 226 Wecall this figure 
by the Greeke pagina the Avancer or figure of encrease 
because euery word that is spoken is one of more weight 
then another. 

4. One who puts forth (a statement); an asserter. 

1843 J. T. Cocerince in Stanley £2/ of Arnold II. i. 20 
A confident advancer of his own opinions. 


5. One who gives (money) before it is legally 


due, or who lends it for any purpose. 

41733 Nortu Lives of Norths 111. 167 The goldsmiths, 
who gained by the melting trade, were advancers to the 
Treasury. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 363 She 
mistrusted, that I was the advancer of the money. 

6. A second branch of a buek’s horn. 

1496 Bk. of St. Albans dij, Two braunches fyrste pawmyd 
he must have And four avauncers. 1751 Cuambers Cyc/., 
Advancer, among hunters, is one of the starts, or branches 
of a buck’s attire, between the back antler and the palm. 
1827 Grireitu Cuvier's nim. Aingd. 85 Additional ad- 
vancers and spillers, or snags on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the palm. ; 

Advancing (&dvarnsin), v4/. sé. [f. ADVANCE 
v.+-InGl.} Moving forward, or forwarding ; pro- 
motion, advancement. (Now mostly gerundial, 
in various senses of ADVANCE.) 

1388 On 25 Articles in Wychif’s Wks. 1871 111. 470 Tem- 
porale avaunsyng of sum one man. 1413 Lypc. Pylg. 
Sow/e 1. xiv. (1859) 51 For theyr fyers condycions of prowde 
auancynge they ben caste a bak in to endeles dampnacion. 
1541 Barnes Is. (1573) 343/1 The practysyng and aduaunc- 
ing of Idolatry. 1549 Compl. Scotl, (1873) 2 The contenual 
auansing of the deftens of oure cuntre. 1655 GoucE //e- 
brews i. 5. 37 He did not usurp it by a proud advancing of 
himself, J/od. The fact of your advancing such strange 
opinions hinders us from advancing your cause. 

Advancing (idvarnsin), p77. a. [f. ADVANCE v. 
+-InG2.] Moving forward, approaching, progress- 
ing, inereasing. 

1801 Soutnry 7halaba vi. xxviii. Wks. 1V. 233 And un- 
veil’d women bade the advancing youth, Come merry-make 
with them! 1849 Macautay /Yzst. Eng. 11. 50 Advancing 
age had made no essential change in his character. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 2 (1875) 6 With advancing poli- 
tical opinion has come still greater restriction of imperial 
power. J/od. Heedless of the advancing tide. 

Advancingly (idvansinli), adv. [f prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an advaneing manner; with onward 
motion, progressively. 

¢ 1875 Proctor E-xpanse of Heaven (1877) 158 The comets 
of short period travel advancingly. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 
135 They are advancingly important in the order here stated. 

Adva'ncive, 2. rare—°. [improp. f. ADVANCE 7. 

+-IVE.] ‘Tending to advance or promote.’ Craig 

1847. 


See 


ADVANTAGE. 


+ Advarnt, v.! Ods, [an oceas. refashioning of 
avant, AVAUNT v.!] To vaunt, boast. 


1541 EEcvor /mage Gov, (1556) 20 Who can advant hiinselfe 
to be well assured from this nette of hipocrisic ? 


+ Advant, v.2 Ods. {a refashioning of avav/, 
Avaunt 2,2, avaun! adv. forward.} ‘Vo advance. 


1605 Cuapman All Fooles 1873 1. 136 Then with a Bell 
regard aduant mine eye With boldnes on her verie visnomic. 

Advantage (#dvantidz). Forms: 4 6 a- 
vauntage, avantage (5c. awawntage, awan- 
tage); 6- advantage. fa. Fr. avanlage, f. avant 
forward + -AGk; the cognate Komanee forms point 
to the word as already formed in late L. as aban- 
tificum, The occasional MFr. corrupt spelling 
a(d)vantage, as if from 1. ad-, has been perma- 
nently adoptedin Eng. ; see ADVANCE v. The original 
survives in the aphetie form ’vaztage, vantage.] 

I. Superior position. 

1. ‘The position, state, or cireumstanee of being 
in advance or ahead of another, or having the 
better of him in any respeet ; superior or better 
posttion; precedence, superiority, es. in eontest 
or debate. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron, 314 The auantage set so hie 
That thou inay gyue with right, whan thou wille & how. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 219 And whan they wiste their 
avauntage, They fell anone unto the chace. 1523 Lp. Brr- 
NERS /rotssart 1. cxciv. 230 ‘Ther they had a great aduant- 
age. 164z Rocrers Naaman 1g What rescue hath the dry 
stubble against the advantage of fire. 2 Ray Disc. ii. 
(1732) 32 The Advantage or Height of all the dry Land. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 177 ? 3 When the smallest ad- 
vantage was gained against me in dispute. 178: GiBBon 
Decl. & F. Wi. 63 The Gauls maintained their advantage. 
1810 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 20 The advantage given to 
the opponents of Christianity. 1849 Macautay //zst, Eng. 
I. r15 When the war had lasted a year, the advantage was 
decidedly with the Royalists. 

b. To have, gain, get, give advantage of, over 
(07 obs.): superiority over. Also teehn. 70 have 
the advantage of (a person): To have a personal 
knowledge that is not reeiproeal. 

1561 Brecon Sick Man's Salve (1844) 146 Let his enemy 
the devil have none avantage of him. c1600 Suaks. Sonnets 
Ixiv. 6, I have seen the hungry ocean gain Advantage on the 
kingdom of the shore. 1603 GREENWEY Tacitus xu. Vili. 
(1622) 164 In skilfulnesse of the countrey (Caractacus] hauing 
the aduantage on vs. 1611 Bipte 2 Cor. ii. 11 Lest Satan 
should Ret an aduantage of vs. 1700 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 
(1857) IV. 704 ‘Ihe Swedes have had an advantage against 
the Muscovites. 1775 SHeRiIpAN Aivals v.11. (1873) 94 You 
have the advantage of me, I don’t reinember ever to have had 
thehonour. 1813 Miss Austen Pride & Prey. ii. 4 Vou may 
have the advantage of your friend, and introduce Mr. Bing- 
ley to her. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. I]. 115 Unbelief has 
no advantage over belief. 

+e. To de at, upon, advantage: in a favourable 
position. Odés. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x1. 288 We sall be at awantage thar. 
1513 DovuGias “eners xu. xi. 112 Thou.. Walkys at auan- 
tage on the wod grene. 1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 
89 Some had dined and were upon an advantage. 

+d. With poss. pron. d/ my, his, etc. advantage: 
In a position where one has the advantage or supe- 
tiority. Obs. Cf. ABovE C 2. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 66 Sua that we Sall ay at our 
avantage be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frawkl. T. 44 Loke who that 
is most pacient in love, He isat his avantage al above. ¢ 1430 
Hymns to Virg, (1867)81 Whanne age hap us at his auaunt- 
age. 1475 CaxTon Fason 77b, That they sholde slee him 
if they founde him at their auantage. 

2. In Zennzs, when the two sides have gained 
the equal number of points or games known as 
Deuce, the next point or game is reekoned as 
advantage ot vanlage (i.e. temporary superiority) 
to the side winning it. Ifenee a/rid. in advan- 
lage game, sel. Also fig. 

¢1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks, 1847, 10 For if the Scrip- 
ture be for reformation, and antiquity to boot, it is but an 
advantage to the dozen, it is no winning cast. 1875 H. H. 
Gisss (Note) In matches, advantage sets are played; and 
then, when the players are at say ‘5 games all,’ either must 
win two games running in order to win the set. 1882 Dasly 
Tel, 10 July 2/7 The first was an advantage sett, and in 
playing off Lawford won by 4 to 2 

+3. A place of vantage; esf. a rising ground 
an elevation ; = VANTAGE-GROUND. Oéds. See III. 

1386 Cuaucer Jan of L. T. 48 Such place as thought hem 
avauntage For here entent. ¢1425 Wyxtown Crom. vill. 
xxxvi. 53 Had he noucht fowndyn in mare hy Ane Awawn- 
tage, he had bene dede. 1614 Rareice Hist. World 1. 412 
Shiinei.. holding himselfe upon the advantage of a moun- 
tain-side, 1633 STAFFORD Pac. 16. xvi. (1821) 387 A Plat- 
forme was made upon a ground of advantage (not farre 
from the Campe). < Futrer Holy War ur. xxvii. (1840) 
166 Egypt is a low leve ee except some few advantages 
which the Egyptians had fortified for themselves, 1663 BLair 
A utobiog, vil. (1848) 96 Upon this rebuke I drew my horse to 
an advantage. 5 

+4. Atime of vantage, a favourable occasion, 
an opportunity, a ‘ehanee.’ Oés. ; 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Man of L. T. 118 They cannot seen in that 
non avantage Ne in non other way, save mariage. _¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy xv. 7051 But wirdis, fore is wicked, waitts hir 
avauntage. 156: 1. Norton] tr. Cadern's /ustrt. Ww, 157 
He was ee npelled to watch an aduauniage to take his tour- 
ney. rg92 Suaxs. Men. & Adon. 129 Make use of time, let nut 
advantage slip. 1655 Futter CA. /7ist. m. 5 (They) lie at 
catch, and wait advantages one against another. 1667 


ADVANTAGE. 


Mixton P. Z. ix. 258 Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope 
to find His wish and best advantage, us asunder. 

5. A favouring circumstance; anything which 
gives one the superiority or tends to improve one’s 
position. (The opposite is dsadvaztage.) 

1483 Caxton Ca/o C3j, Euery man kepeth and loueth better 
that which he acquireth wyth payn..thenne that whych 
cometh of auauntage. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. ili. 42 Ne 
vse th’ aduantage of my Power. 1607 TorsELL /our-footed 
Beasts (1673) 550 [He] compareth the wrath of Perseus stand- 
ing betwixt two advantages untoa Tiger betwixt two preys. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. 121 This petition, though pre- 
sented with all advantage, found no other entertainment 
than delays. c 1660 Narr. late Parlt. in Sel. Hart. Mise. 
(1793) 406 What company of foot, and other advantages, 
it is not certainly known. 1716-8 Lavy M. W. Montacuse 
Lett. I. xviii. 57 He needs not the advantage of his rank 
to appear charming. 1874 Reynotps Fohu Baft. i. § 1. 
12 He was himself possessed of all their advantages, while 
he is placed on a vantage-ground above them. 

b. Zo take (the obs.) advantage of (éy, at obs.), 
to make one’s advantage of, a thing: To use any 
favourable condition which it yields; to avail 
oneself of. Often in a bad sense: To seize an 
accidental or unintended opportunity of profiting, 


to overreach (a person). 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 322 He, that by her body wolde 
Take avauntage. 1598 Suaxs. Merry Wives 1. iii. 116 To 
take an ill aduantage of his absence. 1618 DonNE Sev. 
exliii. V. 851 Laban .. made advantages upon him, deluded 
him. 1620 Sanperson Sev. Ad. Pop. 1. v. 155 He doth 
arripere ansam, take all advantage as it were, and lay hold 
on every occasion to do that. 1657 /éid, (1674) Pref. § 10 
The Papists make a great advantage of these home-differ- 
ences. 1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 1.16 You may see them 
sometimes, if you happily take the advantage. 1705 ADpI- 
son /taly 6 Taking the Advantage of a Side-wind. 1817 
Jas. Mitt Brit, Zzdia 11. 1. iti. 95 Inclined to make their 
advantage of his necessities. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
III. xii. 251 Here was material enough for the craft of 
William to take advantage of. 

c. To fake any one at (upon, on obs.) advantage : 
when the circumstances favour the taker, as by 
surprise, stratagem, etc.; to surprise. Zo play 
upon advantage (obs.): to cheat. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. xviii. 24 They wold haue 
ben slayn, or taken at auauntage. 1592 WarNER 4 dbion1’s 
Eng. vu. xxxvi. (1612) 174 Howbeit, on aduantage plai’d 
Gynettaall this while. 1607 Hirron }Vks. 1. 430 The griping 
Nimrods of the world reioyce in their taking men vpon ad- 
uantages. 1656 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 17 It were 
woe with any of us all, if God should take us at advantages. 
1668 Sepiey Wulb. Garden x. ii. (1766) 63 Your only way is 
to turn rook and play upon advantage. 1826 SouTHEY in 
Q. Rev. XXXIV. 330 Once it happened that the enemy 
took him at advantage. 

II. The result of a superior or better position. 

6. Benefit; enhancement, improvement; increased 
well-being or convenience ; resulting benefit. Zo 
one’s advantage: to one’s benefit, beneficial to one. 

1340 HampoLe Pr. Coxsc. 1012 Pat world was made to our 
most avantage. 1393 Gower Cov. I. 194 So can I see none 
avauntage, But all is lost, if she abide. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 143 Wisemen..semblably do auantage to, 
other, 1596 Suaxs. 1 fen. JV, 1. 1. 27 Those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, For our 
aduantage, on the bitter Crosse. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x11. 
510 Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven To their own 
vile advantages shall turn Of lucre and ambition. 1772 
Funius Lett. \xviii. 337 You shall have all the advantage 
of his opinion. 1843 Miatt WMoxconf. III. 209 Tahiti can- 
not be colonised with advantage. 1882 Daily News 3 Nov. 
1/2 If the Gentleman who travelled from Yeovil Junction. . 
with a violin case, will send his address he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. : 

b. Yo advantage: So as to increase or augment 
the effect of anything; advantageously, favourably. 

1709 Pore Ess. Critic. 297 True Wit is Nature to ad- 
vantage dress’d. 1858 HawtHorne Fr. & /t. Fruls. I. 303 
The atmosphere has a quality of showing objects to a better 
advantage. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac. 1. § 15. 100 To see the lower 
portion of this glacier to advantage. Zod. That dress sets 
off her figure to advantage. 

+7. Pecuniary profit, gain; interest on money 
lent. Ods. 

1393 Gower Cov. III. 46 The seale and therupon thymage 
Of Thebitl. for hisavauntage Hetaketh. 1413 Lypa. Pylgr. 
Sowdle iv. xxxiii. (1483) 81 His rentes and revenues and suche 
other auantages. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps, Ixxiii. 10 There out 
sucke they no small auauntage. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch. Ven. 
1. iii, 7x You neither lend nor borrow Vpon aduantage. 
1614 Raweicn Hist. World II. ww. vii. § 1. 280 Forcing them 
to restore the spoyles with aduantage. 1665 ManLey 
Grotius’s Low-Countrey-Warrs 181 Another fleet . . had 
fallen upon the Molucca Islands, bringing away great ad- 
vantage. 

+8. Greater quantity or number, ‘more-ness’ ; 
amount or quantity over, additional amount, over- 
plus, excess. 70, of advantage (¥r. d’avantage, 
de plus): in addition, more. Odés. 

1340 Ayend. ee Alle pise timliche pinges pou sselt habbe to 
auontage. /éid. 210 God dep him auontage of pe timliche 
guodes. 1534 Ly. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A ured. (1546) Bv. b, 
I saie further of aduauntage, that dyuers haue written of 
the tyme of the saide Marke Aureleo. 1570 Kanam in Bury 
Wills (1850) 156 One blacke stered heckforde of the age of 
two yeres and the aduantage. 1604 Suaxs. O7¢%. Iv. Ili. 84 
As many to’ th’ vantage. 1612 SHELTON Quix. I. 15, 4 
or 5 Sheets of Advantage at the end of the Book. 1642 
Futver /loly & Prof. St.1. xi. 29 She being a woman that 
in all her actions (to be sure to do enough) made always 
measure with advantage. ™ 

III. Cond. advantage-ground, a position that 
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gives advantage or superiority to a combatant; 
now usually written vartage-ground. 

1628 EarLE Microcosm. xxxiv. 73 He stands taller on his 
own bottom, than others on the advantage ground of fortune. 
1659 Rusuwortu //zst, Codd. I. 17 The Bohemians stood 
upon the advantage-ground betwixt the Imperialists and 
Prague. @ 1674 CLarENvON /fist. Rebdell. II]. Ded. 10 On 
the advantage-ground of being established by the Laws. 

ics Phrase-key. At my, hisa1d, be atate, gain, get, 
give aover1b, havea of 1b, makeaofs5b, of a8, play 
uponas5c, takeaofsb, takeatasc, tennisa2, toz6b, 8, 
to one’s a 6. 

Advantage (&dva-ntédg), v.; also 5-6 avan- 
tage, 6 advauntage. [a. Fr. avantage-r, -ter, to 
cause advantage. For change froin a- to ad- see 
ADVANCE.] To do, bring, or be of, advantage to. 

1. To give an advantage or superiority to, favour. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 117 Souldiers of great 
experience.. should be aduantaged in their payes. 1650 
Futter Pisgah Sight 1. xii. 38 Judea, advantaged with 
the friendly City of Jerusalem. 1654 E. Jounson Woxder- 
working Prov. 132 Although Charles Town do not advan- 
tage such o’re-topping batteries as Boston doth. 1871 
Lowe.tt Study Windows 96 Boston was also advantaged 
with the neighbourhood of the country’s oldest College. 


tb. To place advantageously. Odés. 

1650 Futter Pisgah Sight u.iv. 115 All the cities of refuge 
on this side Jordan were advantaged on very high founda- 
tions, 1662 — Worthies (1840) III. 116 Advantaged for 
western voyages by its situation. 

tc. To set off to advantage. Oés. 

1748 Ricarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 303 How dress advan- 
tages women! 

2. To further, promote, advance, contribute to the 
progress of (anything). 

1586 J. Hooxer Giraldus’s Hist. Iret.in Holiush. 11. 84/2 
Hereby he..aduantaged the flight of his capteine. 1651 
Hosses Gov. & Soc. vi. § 4.113 It would no whit advantage 
the liberty of the subject. c1681 Sir T. Browne Tracts 6 
Variously interspersed expressions from plants, elegantly 
advantaging the significancy of the Text. 1692 WasHING- 
ton tr. ALilton's Def. Pop. ii. (1851) 62 Nor do you much ad- 
vantage your cause by telling us Moses was a king. 1858 
bricut Sf. (1876) 301 The agriculture of this country has 
been advantaged by the importation of reaping machines. 


+3. To add to the amount or value of. Odés. 

1496-7 PLumpton Corr. 129, I have done good ther and 
avantaged much wood and tymber. 1594Suaxs. Rich. //7/, 
Iv. iv. 323 Aduantaging their Loue [? loan] with interest Of 
ten-times double gain of happiness. 1640 FuLLtEr A del Rediv., 
Foxe (1867) II. 81 Friendship .. advantaged with the sym- 
pathy of their natures. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low Countries 
Pref., To advantage the Catalogue I have added thereto a 
brief narrative. as 

4. To put in a better position, prove beneficial 
to, benefit, profit. 

1530 Paxscr. 440 This can nothyng avauntage you. 1647 
Futrer Holy War u, xxix. 81 Some think their coming ad- 
vantaged King Baldwine. 1660 T. Stantey Hust. Philos. 
(1701) gt/t [1] have advantaged all that conversed with me. 
1686 W. ve Britains Hen, Prud. § 22. 108 Winds, which 
if they do not throw down, do advantage Trees. @ 1754 
Fieipine Wife at Home ui. vi. Wks. 1784 II. 40 If you are 
not advantaged by the stratagem, you will be disadvantaged 
by the discovery. 1848 Ruskin A/od. Painters IL. m1. 1. iv. 
§ 9. 191 How far it would be possible to advantage a statue 
by the addition of colour, I venture not to affirm, 

+b. zmpersonal. To profit, benefit. Odéds. 

1526 TiNDALE Luke ix. 25 What shall itt avauntage a man ? 
1549 CoveRDALE Evrasi. Paraphr. 1 Cor. x. 5 Nothyng ad- 
uauntaged them to escape out of Egipte, if they caried furthe 
Egipte with them. 1611 Biste 1 Cov. xv. 32 What aduan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not? 

+e. absol. Obs. 

1610 Suaks. 7v72f.1. i. 34 Make the rope of his destiny 
our cable, for our own doth little aduantage. 1668 CuiLp 
Disc. Trade (1694) 57 To leave them money without skill 
to use it, would advantage little. 

+5. ref. To benefit oneself. Zo advantage one- 


self of, with: to take advantage of. Obs. 

1598 Yonc Diana 187 Yet will I not aduantage me with any 
such remedy. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigue un. vill. (1632) 212 No 
man of courage vouchsafeth to advantage himselfe of that 
which is commonuntomany. 1615 T. Apams Lycanthropy 
31 They will be sure to advantage themselves of the wind. 
1693 Alene. Count Teckely 1. 149 The Christians sought for 
nothing but advantaging themselves at the expence of the 
Turks. p 

+6. To gain, profit. Ods. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 15 To wyt what euery man 
had auantaged. 

+ Advantageable, z. Os. Also 5-6 av-. 
[f. prec. +-ABLE.] Tending to advantage ; profit- 


able; advantageous. 

1548 Geste Priuee Alasse 72 Nedefull to hys churche and 
so avantageable to him selve. 1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 
25 Acowe.. what an advantageable creature she is. 1657 
T. Reeve Plea for Nineveh Ep. Ded.1 If ye be industrious 
..ye may drive a very advantageable trade. 


Advantaged (&dvantédzd), Af/. a. [f. ADVAN- 
TAGE v.+-ED.] Placed at advantage; furthered, 


promoted ; benefited, profited. J 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for Al, ui. i. 265 The poore Mariana 
aduantaged, and the corrupt Deputy scaled. 1654 Futter 
2 Serm. 4 Armed Power, advantaged with Policie. 1796 
Burwe Regic. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 280 Thus advantaged, if 
it can at all exist, it must finally prevail. 1878 Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. 1. 134 Philip as their nearest neighbour would 
be the most advantaged. 

Advantageous (advanté'dzas), a.; also 6-7 
advantagious. [ad. Fr. avantageux, -euse, f. avan- 
tage: see ADVANTAGE and -ous. The common 17th c. 


ADVENT. 


spelling is evidently due to looking upon the word 
as formed from the med. L. avantagium, a latinized 
form of avantage. Cf. contagious, litigious.] 

1. Of advantage; furnishing advantages ; profit- 
able, useful, opportune, beneficial, favourable. 

1598 FLorio, Anautaggioso, aduantageous, hauing ods or 
aduantage. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. v. iv. 22, I doe not flye ; 
but aduantagious care Withdrew me from the oddes of 
multitude. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 368 Here perhaps Som 
advantagious act may be achiev’d By sudden onset. 1766 
Burke Late Administ. Wks. Il. 5 Making an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Russia. ¢ 1860 Maurice Mor. 
& Metaph. Philos. YV. ix. § 37. 559 Condillac is an advan- 
tageous and admirable type of the school. 

b. Const. Zo, for (uno obs.). : 

1610 SHAKS. 7e2f. 11. 1.49 Heere is euery thing aduanta- 
geous to life. 1618 RaLeicu Revz, (1664) 149 Advantagious 
also, as well for the publick weal, as the private person. 1630 
Prynne Anti-Arminx, 123 What can be more aduantagious 
vnto Satan. 1767 Fuutus Lett. viii. 33 A wise doctrine.. 
equally advantageous to the king and his subjects. 1868 
PearD Water-farming xiii. 131 Heat is agreeable, if not 
advantageous to most fresh-water fish. , 

+2. Apt to take advantage, overreaching, sharp. 
(Cotgr. Avantageux, advantageous, also very for- 
ward, full of forwardness.) Obs. rare. 

1s9qg Sanpvys Europe Sec. (1632) 226 They [Jews] are a 
subtile and advantagious people and wonderfully eager of 
gaine. ; 

Advantageously (xdvintédgasli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2.] 

1. In an advantageous manner; with advantage ; 
beneficially, profitably ; favourably. 

1602 WarneER A ddion’s Eng. xn. 1xx. (1612) 293 For writers 
advantagiously are of the liuing read. 1677 YARRANTON 
Eng. Iniproven:, 16 That great and desirable Rich Trade of 
Fishing .. which so advantageously offers it self. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist.1 11. § 1 (1827) 230 The scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously of their cavalry. 1863 KincLakE 
Crimea (1877) 1V. ix. 235 Lord Raglan was advantageously 
placed. 1878 GLapstone Prinz. Homer 133 Hector com- 
pares. . very advantageously with the worthless Paris. 

+2. With readiness to take (improper) advan- 
tage, eagerly. Obs. 

1602 WaRNER A lbion’s Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Too ad- 
uantagiously from out our Rubrick they vnyoke. 

Advantageousness («dvantzidzasnés). [f. 
as prec. + -NESS.] The quality or state of being ad- 
vantageous ; profitableness, usefulness. 

1659 Boyte Love of God § 18.117 The last Property which 
qualify’s God the fittest Object for our Love..is the Ad- 
vantagiousness of His to us. 1750 F. Coventry Pompey 
the Little v. (1788) 40 The advantageousness of the match 
soon prevailed with her parents. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom & Lugger 1. v.90 The advantageousness of trade. 

Advaunt, variant of AVAUNT v. Ods. to boast. 

Advayle, -able, obs. forms of AVAIL, -ABLE. 

Advecti'tious, z. Oés.-° [f. L. advectici-us 
(f. advect-us, pa. pple. of adveh-ére to carry to; 
f. ad to+veh-cre to carry) + -ous.] ‘Which is 
brought or carryed unto.’ Blount 1656. Whence 
in Phillips, Bailey, Ash, and mod. Dicts. 

Advehent (z:dv‘hént), a. [ad. L. advehent-em 
pr. pple. of adveh-ére: see prec.] Carrying to- 
wards, afferent. 

1836 Topp Cyctl. Anat. & Phys. 1, 646/2 The advehent 
veins of the kidneys carry venous blood to these organs. 

Advencoun, early form of ADVENTION. Ods. 

Advene (dvin), v. [a. MFr. adven-ir, com- 
mon spelling of avenir:—L. advenire to come to, 
f. ad to+ venire to come.] 

1. zztv. To accede or come (40); to be super- 
added, as part of something, though not essential. 

1606 OweEN Efigr. (Nares) Venus (saith one) spontan’ous 
doth advene Unt’ all things. 1651 N. Biccs New Dispens. 
§ 229. 166 But a momentary help is that, which advenes by 
phlebotomy. 1726 Ayiirre Paverg. 148 The accidental of 
any act, is said to be whatever advenes to the act itself 


already substantiated. 1820-30 CoLeripcE Kev, 1836) III. 
19 Where no act of the will advenes as a co-efficient. 

2. trans. To come to, reach. 

1839 J. Rocers Axtifopofr. Introd. § 25 The extremity 
whereof I have not arrived at or advened. 

+Advenement. Os. vare—*. [a. MFr. ad- 
venement, occas. spelling of axvéxzenzent a coming, 
an event, f. avez: see prec. and -MENT.] That 
which comes or happens; an event, incident. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos i, 12 The aduenementes and aduer- 
sitees of warre ben doubtous and vnder the honde of fortune. 

Advenge, -ment, obs. forms of AVENGE, -MENT. 

+ Advenient, z. Obs. [ad. L. adventent-em 
pr. pple. of advent-re: see ADVENE.] Coming (to 
anything) from without; additional, superadded ; 
adventitious. 

1594 Wounds of Civ. War w.i. in Hazl. Dods?, V1I. 158 
Old Marius will foresee advenient harms. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef, vi. xii. 336 These are the advenient and 
artificiall wayes of denigration. 1667 Boyte Orig. Form § 
Qual, The advenient Humane Soul becoming now the true 
Forme of the Humane Body. 1870 Smitu Sy. § alztonyuis, 
Future .. Syx. Forthcoming, Coming, Advenient, — 

Advent (x‘dvént). [a. OFr. advent, literary 
form of azvent:~L. adventus arrival, f. advenz-re 
to come to: see ADVENE. Applied in Christian 
literature specially to the Coming of the Saviour ; 
whence, in the ecclesiastical calendar, the name of 


ADVENTION. 


the period preeeding the festival of the Nativity, 
the earliest sense in Eng. (1oth or 11th e.) and the 
only sense in Freneh. In the middle of the 15th ce. 
it beeame in Eng. also the proper title of the Incar- 
nation; whenee extended to onr Lord’s anticipated 
Second Advent as Judge (as already in Latin, in 
Tertullian), and to that of the Iloly Spirit at 
Penteeost ; in modern times partly as an extension 
of this, partly with referenee to the primary sense 
of ‘arrival’ in L., it has been used of any important 
arrival, or even for errivai simply.] 

1. In the eeelesiastieal ealendar, the season im- 
mediately preeeding the festival of the Nativity, 
now including the four preceding Sundays. 

tog9-1121 O. £, Citron, (Laud MS.) anno 1099 Osmund 
biscop of Searbyriz innon Aduent fordferde. a1r12z1 /6/d.anno 
963 On pe fyrste sunnondarg of Aduent. ¢ 1200 7 rin. Coli. 
flom. 3 Pesse pre wuken, pe ben cleped aduent, pat is seg- 
gen on englis ure louerd ihesu cristes to cume. 1297 R. 
sLouc. 463 Gret frost ther com in Aduent. 1482 J/onk of 
Evesham (1869) 49 Y fastyd the dayes of aduent. 1599 
Tuynne Antmadyz, (1865) 40 Nowell ,. is that tyme whiche 
is properlye called the Advente. 
de Noel, the time of advent; before Christmas. id 
Ne son Festiv, & Fasés ii. (1739) 27_ Advent Sundays, The 
four Sundays that preceed the Great Festival of our Saviour’s 
Nativity. 1860 Trencn Seva, Westm. Abb. i.1 Allthe ser- 
vices of this Advent season, ; 

2. The Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ as Sa- 
viour of the world; the Inearnation. Henee his 
expeeted Second Coming as Judge, and the Coming 
of the Holy Spirit as at Penteeost. 
©1440 Gesta Rom.ii.7 Afore be Advente ofcriste. 1582 N.T. 
(Rheims) 1 7/ess. iv.15 Vve vvhich liue, vvhich are remain- 
ing in the aduent [other versions coming] of our Lord. 1636 
Prynne Undish. Tim. & Tit. (1661) 63 Priests and Presby- 
ters who..tmprecate the Lords Advent to the Eucharist. 
1664 Jer. Tavior Confirm. (R.) The perfective Unction of 
Chrism gives to him the advent of the Holy Spirit. 1784 


* Cowrer Tash vi, 866 Who, could they see The dawn of thy 


last advent, long desir’d, Would creep into the bowels of the 
hills. 1879 Farrar S¢, Pau/ 1. 605 On the nearness of the 
final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the Christian world 
were atone, : ; 

3. By extension, Any important or epoeh-making 
arrival. In modern usage applied poctically or 
grandiloquently to any arrival. (This use is tn- 
known to Johnson 1755 and Todd 1818.) 

1742 YounG Night T/:. v. 906 Death’s dreadful Advent is 
the Mark of Man. 1801 Strutt Sforts §& Past. Introd. § 4, 
5 The advent of the Normans. 1840 Hoop Uf the Ruine 
50 Too much interested ..to notice the advent of another pas- 
senger. 1850 Tennyson / Wem. vi. 21 Expecting still his 
advent home. 

Adventayle, var. AVENTAIL, part of a helmet. 

[Adventine, in Johnson, eopied by subseq. Diets., 
from Baeon’s Wat. His?., is a misprint for adventine : 
see ADVENTIVE.] 

+ Adve‘ntion. Os. rare—'; only form 5 ad- 
vencoun. fad. med. L. advention-em addition 
(Du Cange), n. of aetion, f. L. adveni-re to come 
to: see ADVENE.] An extrinsic addition. 

crgo0 Afol. for Loll, 55 Al kynd of syn, felony, and 
abhominacoun, and new aduencouns. And in per aduen- 
couns bey are filid (= defiled]. 

+ Adventious, 2. Olds. rare. [f. prec. after 
contention, contentious, ete.) = ADVENTITIOUS. 

1641 Frencu Déstildation vi. (1651) 177 If any skilfull philo- 
sopher could .. separate this adventious impurity from gold. 
1652 — Vorksh. Spa xiii. 104 Rather adventious, or preter- 
natural, then natural. ; 

|| Adventitia (cdvénti-fid), 56. A2. Phys. [L. 
adventicia, pl neut. of adj. adventicius. see Aw- 
VENTITIOUS.] Membranous strueture, usually mor- 
bid, covering bnt not belonging to an organ. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 147 The adventitia of the 
large veins of the abdomen. 1878 Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 18 
Any adventitia that may be attached to the dura mater. 


+ Adventi'tial, ¢. Ods. [f. L. adventici-us Av- 
VENTITIOUS + -AL1.] A by-form of ADVENTITIOUS. 
Also used szedst. 

1607 Torsett Four-footcd Beasts (1673) 102 Their flesh 
allayeth all adventitial and extraordinary heat. 1633 ‘I’. 
Apams Ff. 2 Pet. ili. 5 (1865) 636/2 There be three degrees 
of ignorance .. Secondly, adventitial, which is accompanied 
with actual sin. 1652 GauLe JJagastrom. 77 Neither doth 
nature prefer any creature for its adventitials or accidentals. 

+ Adventi‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [improp. f. Av- 
VENTIT-IOUS + -I0N, after watritions, nntrition, ete.} 
= ADVENTION. 

1671 J. Weaster Vetadlogr. viii, 123 The adventition and 
mixture of extraneous matter, 

Adventitious (xdvénti‘fas), 2.; also adven- 
ticious. [f. L. adventici-us, in med. L. corruptly 
written adventiti-us, eoming to us from abroad + 
-oUs: see ADVENT, and -ITI0Us). The oecas. ad- 
venticious is etymologically a better spelling.] 

1. Of the nature of an addition from without ; 
extrinsically added, not essentially inherent ; super- 
venient, aeeidental, eastial. Cf. the obs. ADVENTIVE. 

1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1307 That which is extra- 
ordinarily adventitious, unholsome and diseased. 1627 
HakewiLe A fol, 11. ix. § 6 This decay in the creatures ariseth 
.. from an adventicious and externall cause. 1630 Howe.t 
Lett. (1650) 1.-387 Greek.. was an adventitious, no mother- 
language tothem. 1677 Gace Crt. of Gentiles I]. 1v. 36 An 


1611 Corcr., Advents | 
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adventitious joy which hath no funde or hottoine, 1756 C. 
Lucas £ss. on Waters 1. 35 Our Thames. is tainted with an 
infinite variety of adventitious bodies from the streets. 1831 
Carivie Sart, Nes. (1858) 34 When a man first strips him- 
self of adventitious wrappages; and sees indeed that he is 
naked. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 1. xviii. 424 An adven- 
titious population accumulated in Attica. 

2. Law. (See quot.) 

1651 W.G, tr. Cowel's /ustit. 17 Estate whither adven- 
titious or bequeathed. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Adventitious, 
in the Civil Law, is applied to such goods as fall to a man, 
either by mere fortune, or by the liberality of a stranger, 
or by collateral, not direct succession. In this sense the 
word stands opposed to ?refectitions; by which are signi- 
fred such goods as descend ina direct line, 1880 Muirmean 
Ulpian vi. § 3 A dowry is either profeeticious, that is, given 
by the woman's father, or adventicious, given by some other 
person, 

3. Nat. fist. Appearing casually, or out of the 
normal or usual plaee, esf. in Bor. of roots, shoots, 
buds, etc. produeed in unusual parts of the plant. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants w.1. ii. (1682) 148 ‘There are also 
some spots, or rather streaks, which are adventitious; as 
those in the Leaves of Sonchus. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & 
Phys. 1, 606/1 Like all adventitious organic products, cica- 
trices are very readily irritated. 1842 Grav Struct, Bot. iii. 
§ 2 (1880) 45 Even leaves may develop adventitious buds. 
1872 Ottver Elcom. Bot, u. 233 The celebrated Banyan tree, 
remarkable for the enormous extension of its crown by 
means of adventitious roots. 

Adventitiously (dvénti-fasli), adv. [f. pree. 
+-LY2.] In an adventitious manner; by way of 
extraneous addition ; extrinsieally. 

1746 Watson in Pitt. Traus, XLIV. 82 The Phosphori 
.. some of which shine of themselves naturally, as the Glow- 
wormand Dates; or adventitiously, as the Flesh of Animals, 
which most probably arises from a Degree of Putrefaction. 
1852 GLapstone Gleanings IV. Ixxvii. 118 A political colour 
has been adventitiously affixed by some persons to my pub- 
lication. 

{f as 


Adventitiousness (xdvénti-fasnés). 
pree.+-NESS.] The quality or state of being ad- 
ventitious ; aeeidental presenee, 

1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Plys. 1X. 71/1 The character of 
adventitiousness is conceived to arise in three different ways, 


+ Adventive, ¢@. and sé. Obs. (f. L. advent- 
(ppl. stem of adveni-re, see ADVENE) + -IVE, as if 
ad. L. *adventivus. Cf. preventive, inventive.] 

A. adj. Used by Bacon for ADVENTITIOUS. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xi. §1 The considerations of 

the original of the soul, whether it be natiue or adventiue. 


1626 — la § 456 (1651) The Cause may be, for that Ad- 
ventiue Heat doth chear up the Natiue Juyce of the Tree. 


B. sd. An immigrant, a sojourner. 

21626 Bacon Ady, Il tlliers (T.) That the natives be not so 
many, but that there may be elbow-room enough for them, 
and for the adventives also, 

(Formed by Ben 


+Adventry. Os. rare. 
Jonson on adventer, a 17the, form of ADVENTURE v., 
after the analogy of ewtry from enter.] An adven- 
ture ; an enterprise or undertaking. 

a 1616 B. Jonson loyage /tself (R.) Act a brave work, 
call it thy last adventry. 

+ Adventual, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. med. L. ad- 
ventnalis pertaining to Advent, f. L. adventns: 
see ADVENT and -aul.] Of or belonging to Advent. 
(Blount in Glossogr. (1656) gives it as a synonym 
of ADVENTITIOUS.) 

1614-25 J. Boys Iks. 1630, 78 The first Gospel in the first 
Dominicall, according to the Churches account is Adven- 
tuall, a Scripture describing Christ and his Kingdome. 
@ 1663 SANDERSON Ser. (J.) 1 do also daily use one other 
collect : as, namely, the collects adventual, quadragesimal. 


Adventure (&dventiiiz, -tfo1). Forms: 3 6 
aventure, auenture, aunter; 3-5 auntre; 4 
aventer, auntyre, -our; 4-5 aventur, -owre, 
awnter, auntur(e, -er(e, anter; 4-6 aventre, 
auentour; 5 awentuer, awntyr; 6-7 adventer ; 
5-adventure. [a. OFr. avuenturve :—L. adventiira 
(se. ves) a thing about to happen to any one; fut. 
pple. of adveni-re to happen: see ADVENE. The 
early Eng. anentiure soon passed in pop. speeeh 
through the forms awentur, awntur, to annter 


and aver (still eommon in Seotl.), while aventire 


remaincd a literary form. In 5-6 the Fr. was 
often re-spelt adventure in imitation of L., a fashion 
whieh (though it soon died out in Franee) passed 
into Eng., and permanently affeeted the word. After 
1600 the last syllable was still obscure, -ar.] 

+1. That whieh comes to us, or happens without 
design ; ehanee, hap, fortune, luck. Ods. 

¢1230 Ancren Rrwle 340 Swuch cas, and swuch auenture 
bitimed to summe monne. ¢1314 Guy Iari, 187 To the 
Lombardes bifel iuel auentour. 1340 A yend. 18 Guodes of 
aventure, ase richesses, worssipe, and heznesse. a 1400 
Metr, Hom, 30 Fel auntour that this enfermer Was_sck. 
¢1450 LoneLiIcH Grail xxxviil. 109 Go As Aventure wil the 
ede. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay i. 5 As for aduenture or 
chaunce it is nothing els but disorder and confusion. 1594 
Hooxer £ecl. Pol. v. (1617) 52 Infants. . whom the cruelty 
of unnatural parents casteth out and leaveth to the adven- 
ture of uncertain pity. 1699 DrvDen 7. fr. Chaucer, Flower 
and Leaf 605 She smiled with sober cheer, And wish'd me 
fair adventure for the year. 

+b. Per adventure, by adventure, of adven- 
ture (Fr. par aventurc): By ehance. The two 
latter are obs., the first now treated as a single 
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word, with sense perchance, perhaps. See PERAD- 
VENTURE, 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 375 Ile rod an hontep, & per auntre hys 
hors spurde. 1382 Wycuir A/att. v. 25 Lest perauenture 
thin aduersaric take thee to the doinesman. ¢ 1440 Norm. 
Nose 1502 For Narcisus, shortly to telle, By aventure come 
to that welle. ¢ 1430 Lvpoc. HSochas u. xxviii. (1554) 64 h, 
So befell, Remus,.. Of aucnture, went ouer the wall. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 98 Of auenture with his handeés he 
touched hiseyen. 1557A. Arthur (Copland)1.i. By aduen- 
ture he mette Merlyn in a beggers araye. 1675 Ilonpes 
Odyss, 210 A chopping-board was near him by adventure. 

+c. An, on, in, upon, for adventure (aunter): 
In ease, lest, for fear. (Orig. with 7, /est, that 
added.) Ods. (lfence by the addition of the ad- 
verbial -1nGcs, the northern ANAUNTERINS.) 

1362 Lanov. /’./°7. A... 72 An auenture 3¢ han 3owre hire 
here, and 3oure heuene als, 1387 Trvvisa //igden Rolls 
Ser, I], 295 Anaunter leste be olde man schulde be holde a 
lecchour. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 331 In aunter if he might 
amende. ¢1430 Lypc. A/i. Poems (1840) 45 In aunter that 
thou tourne unto displeasaunce. ¢ 1430 Syr Generics 9138 
And so thei ride on hunting For auenture of ony spiyng. 
ta 1450 Vistt, Sick in Maskell’s Alon. Rrt. Eccl. Angel. V1. 
3 Sinne no more on aunter thow falle wors. 1480 Caxtnn 
Chron, Feng. vit. (1520) 84/2 Upon aventure me sholde lyke 
some other bysshopryche to gyve hym. 1551 Rowinson tr. 
More's Utopia (1869) §7 In aunters the Englishmen shoulde 
sturre. 1558 Kennepv in AZisc. WVod. Soc. (1844) 127 Nor be 
led with hym that is blynd, in aventure 3e fall baith in the 
fowsie. 

+2. A ehance oecurrenee, an event or issue, an 
aceident. Also in Law. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mundi 454 Qua herd cuer a warr auntur, 
c1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7327 Achilles ban auerthward pis 
auntre beheld. 155: Rosinson tr. JJore’s Utopia 141 Vhem 
that kepe watche and warde in harneis before the trenche 
for sodeine auentures. 1663 Butter //udibras 1. i. 633 For 
they a sad Adventure met. 1691 Biount Law Dict., civen- 
ture is a mischance, causing the death of a Man, without 
Felony. 1727 Swirt Gudérv. ui, i. 181, 1 was ready to enter- 
tain an hope, that this adventure might some way or other 
help to deliver me. 

+3. A trial of one’s ehancc, or of an isstie; a 
hazard, venture, or experiment. 70 give the ad- 
venture; to make the venture, to try the experi- 
ment. 70 stand tn aventure: to remain on trial, 
to hang in the balanee, or in doubt. Oés. 

1386 Cuavucer Ant. 7.328 Heere in this prisoun, moote 
we endure And euerich of vs, take his auenture, c¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 1, 827, 1 wold boune me to batell and take my 
bare aunter, Yon worthy wethir to wyn.  ¢ 1460 /owwueley 
Alyst. 189 By nyghtertaylle dede shuld he be, And tille oure 
awnterstand ilkon. 1§23 I.p. Berners /vorssart I. ccoxxxvi, 
334 It behoued them to abyde theiraduentur. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scott. (1858) 1.85 The victorie stude lang in aventour. 
1595 SHAKS. Yon v. v. 22 To try the faire aduenture of to 
morrow. 1607 lorseELL Four-footed Beasts (1673) 150 Where- 
upon ‘ Patroclus’ {one of the elephants] gave the adventure, 
and passed over safely. 1673 Lady's Calling 11. i. xv. 89 
Marriage is so great an adventure, that once seems enough 
for the whole life. 1769 90 Sirk J. Revnotps Disc, xiv. (1876) 

1 When we adapt the character of the landscape.. This 
is a very difficult adventure, 

+b. At adventure, -s: At hazard, at random, 
reeklessly ; (zvst/ clause) on ehanee. Ods. 

¢1420 Caur de Lion 2188 ‘The bowmen and eke the arblas- 
ters, Armed then1 all at aventers. 1523 Lp. BErNERs F roissart 
I, exci. 228 Certayn of the garyson.. rode forthe at aduen- 
ture somwhat to wyn. 1561 T. N[orton] tr. Cadzin's Just. 
t. rz Yet is this no small fault, at aduenture to worship an 
unknowen God. 1577 tr. Budlingcr Dec, (1592) 228 Some .. 
marrie at aduentures, to their owne decay, and vtter de- 
struction. 1665 Evetyn J/er. (1857) 111. 172 Nor was what 
I writ a prophecy at adventure. 1777 Hume Ess. 4 7 reat. 
I. 172 Shall this business be allowed to go altogether at 
adventures ? 

In later times sometimes improperly printed af a venture 
as ins A’ings xxii. 34 ‘ A certaine man drew a bow a@/ a ven- 
ture’ (read at aventure), and in Suaxs. 2 Aen. Jb’, 1. i. 59, 
where the correct ‘Speake at aduenture’ is printed in the 
Globe ed. ‘Speak at a venture.’ 

+e. At all adventure, -s: At random, anyhow ; 
hence, At all hazards, at any risk, whatever may 
be the eonsequenee, reeklessly ; and /ater, At all 
events, at any rate, in any ease. Ods. 

1485 Canton Chas. the Gt, 193 E:che took an hors of them 
pat were dede, which ranne at al aduenture. 1540 Wnit- 
Tinton Tully's Of. \. 46 We shall do nothyng folysshly and 
at all aduentures, 1553 T’. Witson Adetor. 47 b, Plaie as 
young boyes or scarre crowes do, whiche showte.. at all 
aventures hittie missie. 1677 Hate Contempl. u. 195 Ve 
contented herein.. and be Thankful to him at all adven- 
tures. 1690 Locke /Jum, Uniderst. wW. xvii. § 2 (1727) 1. 316 
The Effects of Chance and Hazard, of a mind floating at all 
adventures. 1760 Jortin Life of ferasm. 11.76 At all ad- 
ventures the yoke was to be shaken off. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone Lightho. § 275 At all adventures they were to fit 
the outside shell of the building. 

4, Chanee of danger or loss; risk, jeopardy, 
peril. Zo put in adventure: to put in jeopardy, 
to imperil, to risk, to stake. Still in Jar. /usur. 

1297 R. Grovc. 64 And pou3te yt was not god To do hys 
lyfanauntre. ¢1325 £. £. -tlliz. 7. C. 242 His seele is on 
anter. 1375 Barsotr Bruce i. 606 He wes in fullgret auen- 
tur To tyne his lyff. 1414 Brampton 7 Penst. J's, cx. 42 Thi 
lyif thou potyst in aventure. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
b vij, For who soo doth, he set his honoure in grete aduen- 
ture. 1598 Yonc Diana 141 For my sake to pul thy life in 
aduenture. 1615 Br. Hace Contempé. xXx. 79 | abouring to 
prevent a common niischiefe, yhough with the adventure of 
their owne, 1882 Mar. Jsur. Policies And touching the 
adventures and perils which the capital s1o< k and funds of 
the said Company are madeliable unio. /4:¢. Beginning the 
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adventure upon the said Goods, Freight, and Merchandizes, 
from the loading thereof aboard the said Ship. 

5. A hazardous or perilous enterprise or perform- 
ance; a daring feat ; hence a prodigy, a marvel. 

c1314 Guy Warw. 35 Now Gii wendeth into fer lond 
More of auentours far tofond. ¢ 1325 E. E. Addit. P. B. 1600 
To open vcha hide byng of aunteres vncowpe. 1384 CHaucER 
Leg. G. Wom. 953 His aventourys in the se. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1. 133 In a cuntre was cald Colchos by name, Was 
an aunter..a wonderfull wethur weghes to be-holde. ¢ 1420 
Anturs of Arther i. 1 (1842) 1 In the tyme of Arther thys 
antur be-tydde. 1583 STaxvHuRsT #veis 11. (1880) 69 
Throgh surgye waters with mee too seek ther auenturs. 
1617 Sir L. Cranreitve in Fortesc. Pap. 42 My many and 
dangerous adventures in his Majesties service. 1867 PEar- 
son Hist, Eng. 1. 22 The romance of a brilliant adventure. 

This passed insensibly into, 

6. Any novel or unexpected event in which one 
shares; an exciting or remarkable incident befall- 
ing any one. 

1570 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 29 Adventures now a days 
mean experiences in travel. 1608 SHaks. Pcric. un. iii. 83 A 
gentleman of Tyre.. looking for adventures in the world. 
1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lets. 1. xi. 40 One of the 
pleasantest adventures I ever met with in my life. 1853 C. 
Bronti Villette vi. (1876) 42 To walk alone in London 
seemed of itself an adventure. 

7. A pecuniary risk, a venture, a speculation, a 
commercial enterprise. 

1625 Bacon Ess. xxxiv. 239 He that puts all vpon Aduen- 
tures, doth often times brake, and come to Pouerty. 1668 
Cuitp Disc. of Trade (ed. 4) 54 Whilst interest is at 6 per 
cent. no man will run an adventure to sea for the gain of 8 
org percent. 1683 Evetyn ev: (1857) II. 179, I sold my 
East India adventure of £250 principal for £750. 1793 
Smeaton Edystove Lightho. § 197 Puzzolana..had been 
imported as an adventure from Civita Vecchia. 1832 G. C. 
Lewis Use & Ab. Pol. Terms iii. 33 Employing his capital 
or labour in adventures only compatible with the existence 
of the law. 

8. The encountering of risks or participation in 
novel and exciting events; adventurous activity, 
enterprise. 

c1325 E. E. Addit. P. A.64 My goste is gon in gode3 grace, 
In auenture ber meruayle3 meuen. 1596 SrENsER F. QO. 
1. ix. 6 But what adventure, or what high intent, Hath 
brought you hether. 1600 Heywoop 1st Edw. /V, Auth. 
to Bk. 17 Some citizens, some soldiers, borne to adventer.. 
When we are borne, and to the world first enter. 1603 
Kwnotres Hist. Turkes (1621) 1228 So the assault was begun 
with great furie and adventure. 1825 5. Fovathan 1. 382, 
I felt a yearning after adventure. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 
87 The auction room.. calls forth courage, promptness, and 
the spirit of adventure. 

+9. (By analysis of the L. elements of the word.) 
?A coming, arrival, advent. Ods. 

1623 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 297 III. 162 From a 
delight they took in so rare an adventure of a Prince of his 
Abel: 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 109 In 
their first Adventure they paced the Stage. 

10. Comb. adventure-school, a school started 
and conducted as a private speculation. 

1834 H. Mitrer Sc. & Leg. xxviii. (1857) 408 Sometimes he 
taught an adventure school. 

Adventure (idventiiu, -tfo1), 7. Forms as 
in ADVENTURE sé. [a. OFT. aventure-7, f. aventure, 
ADVENTURE. ] 

I. To commit to chance. 

L. trans. To take the chance of; to commit to 
fortune ; to undertake a thing of doubtful issue; 
to try, to chance, to venture upon. 

1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. 70 Toward pis lond bei drouh, to 
auenture his chance. ¢1386 Cuaucer Neves 7. 289, I wol 
arise and auntre it by my fay. 1587 Freminc Contn, 
Holinsh. I11. 1319/2 Readie prest to aduenture anie aduen- 
tures for your gratious fauour. a@ 1618 RaLeicH Jystruct. 
Som iti. (1651) 11 He adventures thy mislike, and doth hazard 
thy hatred. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. 1. ii. (1839) 78, I am 
loth to move my lord unto offence; Yet I'll adventure chid- 
ing. 1725 DE For Vay. round World (1840) 184 From east 
to west .. it [a voyage] may be adventured with ease. 1815 
Scott Ld. of Isles v1. xiv, 1 would adventure forth my 
lance. 1834 Ht. Martineau Morad ut. 89 Surely no states- 
man will be found to adventure it. 

2. To risk the loss of, torisk, stake ; to imperil, 
or expose (fo danger). 

c1300 A. Adjs. 4265 Hors and kyng.. Was auntred undur 
the water. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 40 Thou haddist aun- 
tred thi owne body. a 1535 More Asch. /17, Wks. 1557, 
51/2 For what wise merchaunt aduentureth all his good in 
one ship. 1648 Cotrrett Davila (1678) 709 To adventure 
his Army to new dangers, 1654 Goppaxp in Burton’s Diary 
(1828) I. 84 We had adventured our lives and liberties for 
the cause. 1665 Evetyn Diary (1827) II, 250 My Wife went 
back to Wotton, I not as yet willing to adventure her, 
1860 MotLey Netherd. (1868) I. vi. 300 :lizabeth was taking 
the diadem from her head. .and adventuring it upon the 
doubtfitl chance of war. 

3. refi. To risk oneself; to venture. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 3268 Of po wib-inne’ non wold hem 
out aunter. 1393 Lanciano /?, P/. C. xxi. 232 And after 
auntrede god hym-self*and tok adams kynde. c¢1440 
Worte Arthure 360, 1 salle auntyre me anes hys egle to 
touche. 1475 Caxton Jasex 65b, To auenture myself in 
the conqueste of the noble moton or flees of golde. 1509 
Barcray Sip of Fooles (1570) 178 Howe thou thee aventrest 
in holowe beame. 1611 Diste Acés xix. 31 Desiring him 
that he would not adnenture himselfe into the Theatre. 
1697 PoTrER Avt7g. Greece ui. iv. (1715) 22 Thinking it un- 
safe to adventure themselves abroad. 1803 WELLINGTON in 
Gen. Desp. 1. 568 You must ..take care not to adventure your- 
self single handed against the combined forces of those chiefs, 

4. intr. (by omission of refl, pron.) To risk one- 
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self, to venture, to dare to come or go (77, 77/0, 02, 
upon any place). fig. To venture (07, upon a course 
or action), to dare to undertake. 70 adventure 
at (obs. rare): to dare to attack. 

1340 Alisaunder (Skeat) 902 Pearmed Atenieeins auntred 
hym till. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xu. 4985 Pen auntred Vlexes 
and his erund said. 1575-6 THynne Zed. in Animadv. 54 
I rashely aduentured beyoynde the course of my desertes. 
a 1581 Campian fist, rel, (1633) vii. 22 When Japheth..ad- 
ventured by ship into divers West Islands. 1581 LAMBARDE 
Eitren, u. ili. 117 Staying them that doe any way aduenture 
towardes the breach thereof. 1596 SHaxs,1 He. JV’,1. ii. 
192 Then will they aduenture vppon the exploit. a 1628 F. 
GreEviLLe Life of Sidney (1652) 33 This Narration I adven- 
ture of, to show the clearness and readiness of this Gentle- 
mans judgment. 164z Mitton A fol. Sect. (1851) 293 To 
strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most eminent 
vices among the greatest persons. 1704 Swirt Batt, Bhs. 
(1711) 235 By this time the Spider was adventur’d out. 
1797-8 WELLESLEY Desf. 779 Every man who pleases may 
adventure thither. 1812 Byron Childe Har. u. xliii, Now 
he adventured on a shore unknown, 1878 E. Wate Life in 
Christ u1. xvii, 215 The awe under which it becomes sinful 
men to adventure into that Holiest Place. 

5. zztr. (with zz) To dare, to mn the risk, make 
the experiment ; to go so far as, to venture. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 29 pe secunde book aun- 
fee forto telle berynge and dedes. c1400 Destr. Troy 1. 314 
The Emperour Alexaunder Aunterid tocome. 1490 CaxTon 
Eneydos xiii. 134 Noo body durste not auenture for to goo 
tohym. 1594 SHAks. Kick. [//,1. iii. 116, I dare aduenture 
to be sent to th’ Towre. 1616 Sir R. Dupvey in Fortesc. 
Pap. 15 My very enemies have never adventured to esteem 
meungratefull. 1678 Quarves Arg. & Parth. 11[ He] boldly 
enters, and after mutual complement adventers To break 
the Ice of his dissembled grief. 1719 Woprow Corr. (1843) 
II. 431, I adventured to showhim the volume I brought up, 
1818 Scott rt. Midi, 288 She feared she could not safely 
adventure to do so. 

To be or come as a chance. 

+ 6. iztr. To come by chance, happen, chance, 
befall. Usually zwpers. Obs. 

c1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8235 Hit auntrit, pat Ector was 
angrit full euill. /dz¢. 11. 742 And oft in astronamy hit 
auntres to falle, Pat domes men dessauis. 67d. v1. 2107 Pe 
Authwart answares bat Auntrid hym pere Ys knowen. 


Adventured (edventiiud), 4/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Risked, staked; which one has mina risk 
for, gained at a risk, or put in danger. 

1570 AscHaM Schodem. (Arb.) 57, A fit Similitude of this ad- 
ventured experience. 1863 KiNGLAKE Crsea (1877) V. i. 
289 He will suffer an adventured portion of his force to go 
on to its fate. 

Adventureful (£dventiiirful), a. [f. ADVEN- 
TURE SO, +-FUL.] Ready for adventure, enterprizing. 

@ 1832 WEBSTER cites BENTHAM. 1847 in Craic. 

+ Adve‘nturely, a/v. Obs. rare—'. Also 
aventurly. [f. ADVENTURE sé.+-Ly2. Cf. man- 
nerly.) Adventurously, daringly. 

¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 1230 This squier that hath brought 
this hede, The kyng had wend he had the dede, And aven- 
turly gan he gone. 

+Adventurement. Ovs. rare—'. [f. Ap- 
VENTURE ¥.+-MENT.] Running of risk. 

1599 Br. Hate Saézres 1v. iii. 35 Wiser Raymundus. . laughs 
at such danger and adventurement. 

Adventurer (#dventiiirez). [a. Fr. averti- 
rier, adv-, {. aventire ADVENTURE; see -ER1.] 

+1. One who plays at games of chance, or adven- 
tures his money in such games; a gamester. Odés. 

1474 Ord. Royal Housh. 29 That no person.. being within 


our sayd sonnes householde be customable swearer, brawler, 
backbyter, common hasorder, adventorer. 

2. One who seeks adventures, or who engages in 
hazardous enterprises. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 440 Now expecting Each hour their 
great adventurer from the search Of foreign worlds. 1794 
Sutrivan View of Nat. 11. The first voyages into the A2gean, 
Euxine, and Mediterranean Seas made by the various ad- 
venturers. 1855 Macautay “ist. Eng. 111.506 A succession 
of Irish adventurers .. attempted to earn the bribe. 

3. esp. One who engages in warlike adventures, 
attaching himself to no party ; a soldier of fortune; 
also, a yolunteer, one who makes war at his own 
risk. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 646 He gave them a Pennon of 
St. George and bade them, Adventure (of whiche they were 
called Adventurers). 1555 Fardle of Factfons u. xi. 244 
Much lyke to our aduenturers, that serue withoute wages. 
1665 MANLEY Grotius’s Low-Countrey-Warrs 251 One of 
the famous Adventurers in the taking of Breda. 1844 THirt- 
watt Greece VIII. Ixi. 78 Military adventurers ready to 
flock to any standard, 

4. One who undertakes, or shares in, commercial 
adventures or enterprises ; a speculator; as in the 
ancient Society of Jerchant Adventurers, so named 
by Henry VII. 

1609 THorPE in Shaks, Cent, Praise 86 To the onlie be- 
getter of these insving sonnets, Mr, W. H., all Hapinesse 
wisheth.. the well-wishing adventvror in setting forth. T. T. 
16zq Cart, Smitu Vireznia iv. 166 Fewer Aduenturers 
here will aduenture any more. 1644 Ileviin Life of Land 
1. 220 The party so designed shall be presented to their 
Lordships by the Merchant Adventurers. 1653 (27 Sept.) 
Ordinance for the Satisfaction of the Adventurers for Lands 
in Ireland, and the Arrears due to the Soldiery there. 1713 
Guardian No. 54 (1756) I. 240, I became an adventurer in 
one of the late lotteries. 1855 Macauray ///s¢. Eng. IV. 
135 Private adventurers had sometimes... fitted out ships for 
the Eastern seas, 1881 R. W. Raymonp Afining Terms, 


ADVENTUROUS. 


Adventurers (Eng.), Shareholders or partners in a mining 
enterprise. 


. One who is on the look-out for chances of 
personal advancement ; one who lives by his wits. 
1663 GERBIER Counsel g1 a, Since Courtaines, Bastions, 
and Contrescarps are to be traced for Old Eyes, as well as 
for young Adventurers. 1704 Swirt 7. of /'uéb §1. 22 To 
encourage all aspiring adventurers. 1762 Gotpsm. Beax 
Nash 50 Wherever people of fashion came, needy adven- 
turers were generally found in waiting. 1879 Froupe Czsar 
xv. 224 He saw adventurers pushing themselves into office. 

Adventures, adv. See AUNTERS. 

Adventuresome (#dverntiiusam), a. [f. Ap- 
VENTURE 5d. +-SOME.] Given to adventures, or to 
running risks ; adventurous, venturesome. 

1731 Baler vol. 11,4 dventuresom, bold, daring, hazardous. 
1755 JOHNSON, A dvexturesome, the same with adventurous ? 
a low word, scarcely used in writing. 1821 Keats Exdym. 
1. 6 Adventuresome, I send my herald thought into a wil- 
derness. 1865 Keader No. 151. 574/1 The most adventure- 
some if not foolhardy feat. 

Adventuresomeness (dvevntiitisamnés). 
vare—°, [f. prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being ad- 
venturesome; tendency to incur hazards ; boldness. 

1731 Baivey vol. 11, Adventuresomeness, venturesomeness. 
[Also in Jounson, etc.] 

Adventuress (Xdverntiiirés). [f. ADVENTURER, 

after analogy of sorcer-er, sorcer-ess; goveri-or, 
govern-ess, etc. See -Ess.] A female adventurer ; 
a woman on the look-out for a position. 
_ 1754 H. Wacrote Lett. to H, Mann 257 (1834) 111. 74 There 
is an adventuress in the world who even in the dullest times 
will take care not to let conversation stagnate. 1758 CHEs- 
TERFIELD Let/. 331 (1792) IV. 122 She must be a kind of 
aventuriére, to engage so easily in such an adventure. 
1827 Scotr Surg. Dau. Wks. 1868 XLVIII. 365 That the 
gentle and simple Menie Grey should be in the train of 
such a character as this adventuress. 1847 THACKERAY 
Van. F. xWiii. 425 The odious little adventuress making her 
curtsey. 1863 M. A. Power Arad. Days 232 A good sprink- 
ling of foreigners, adventurers, and adventuresses. 

Adventuring (&dverntiiirin), vd/. sb. [f. Ap- 
VENTURE v.+-ING1.] Risking, hazarding ; trial, 
venture. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1s80 BarEt Advearie A 171, A prouing, or aduenturing, a 
jeoparding, Periclitatio. 1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /ntell. vi. 
(1628) 170 Knowing the Crowne of England to be more 
worth then to bee let slip for the aduenturing for. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. mdccclvi/3 Your Majesties Subjects and Sol- 
diers shall be always ready in the adventuring of our Lives. 

Adventuring (Xdverntitirin), Af/. a. Sc. an- 
trin’. [f. as prec.+-1ne?.] Making trial of one’s 
chance, risking, daring; venturesome, forward, 
audacious. 

1677 Hate Contemfpi. u. 86 It is made more bold, and con- 
fident, and adventuring. 1774 Fercusson Ode to Bee (1845) 
18 Yet they, alas! are antrin fouk That lade the scape wi 
winter stock. 1796 Burke Keg. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 243 A 
body of active, adventuring, ambitious, discontented people. 
1840 GEN. P. THompson £-verc. (1842) V. 248 Theadventuring 
detachment has been allowed to move out unchecked. 

Adventurish (&dventiiirif’, ¢, [f ADvEN- 
TURE sd. + -ISH.] Somewhat connected with adven- 
ture, or with adventurism. 

1852 G. P. R. James Peguznilio 1. 238 Captivated by the 
shrewd, trenchant, man-of-the-world, adventureish observ- 
ations of his new-found friend. 

Adventurism (dve'ntitiriz’m). rave. [f. Av 
VENTURE s6,+-ISM, with special reference to ad- 
ventur-er, -ess.) The principles and practice of 
an adventurer or adventuress; defiance of the or- 
dinary canons of social decorum. 

1843 For. & Col. Q. Rev. 11. 343 Concubinage, Socialism, 
and Adventurism, and all the practical results. 

Adventurous (&dventiiiras), a Forms: 4 
auenterous, -turus, aunterous, -trous, -trose, 
-tres, awntrouse, anterous, -trus; 4-5 awnte- 
TOWS ; 4-6 auntrus ; 5 auenturouse, aventrous ; 
6-adventurous. [a. OFr. aventuros, -c2s, mod. 
aventeurenux, f. aventure: see ADVENTURE sd, and 
-ous.] 

+1. Occurring or coming by chance; casual, for- 
tuitous, accidental. Ods. 

1374 CHaucer Boethius i. vi. 28 Pe folie of pise happes 
auenterouses. ¢ 1386 — J/elib. 701 The dedes of batailles 
ben aventurous. .for as lightly is on hurt with a spere as 
another. c1400 Vwaive § Gawiz 3399 He wald cum at 
the day, Als aventerous into the place. 1440 Prom, Parv., 
Awnterows, or dowtefulle, Fortunadis, fortuitus, 

+2. Full of risk or peril; hazardous, perilous. Ods. 

¢1380 HW/7l. Paderne g21 panne seide Alisandrine, ‘auntrose 
is pin euel.’ 1375 BArsour Bruce vii. 495 The auenturus 
castell off douglas That to kepe so perelous was. 1637 
Mitton Cos 78 To pass through this adventurous glade. 

3. Prone to incur risk, venturesome, rashly daring, 
rash. 

©1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2186 Ector the eldist, and heire to 
my selfe, Antrus in armys. 1596 SHakxs. 1 ex. /V, 1. ili, 194 
As full of perill and aduenturous Spirit, As to o’re-walke a 
Current, roaring loude, On the vnstedfast footing of a 
Speare. 1614 Raceicu /fist. World 1. 150 They {Griffins} 
grow inraged and adventurous. 1640 SANDERSON 21 Ser7t. 
Ad Aul. x1. 13 (1673) 155 In these doubtful cases it is safer 
to be too scrupulous than too adventurous. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. 1x. 921 Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous 
Eve. 1794 Sutiivan Vtewof Nat. 1V.447 This..supersedes, 
in my opinion, every adventurous criticism .. of late thrown 
upon the early knowledge of the Celts, 1875 Wuitney L7/e 


ADVENTUROUSLY. 


of Lang, ix. 169 We resort to adventurous hypotheses for its 
explanation. : 

4. Given to, or having many adventures, enter- 
prising, daring (without the idea of rashuess), 

c1440 Morte Arthure 1624 Peawntrouseste mene pat to his 
oste lengede. 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. x1x.ix, I wyll to the 
toure of Chyvalry, And for your sake become adventurous. 
1697 DrypDen Virg. Georg. iv. 4 Embattel’d Squadrons and 
advent’rous Kings. 1757 BurKe Adridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 253 Five great bodies of that adventurous people, under 
different and independent commanders. 1853 Dr Quincey 
Span. Nun (1862) III. 95 Lawless and gigantesque ideals of 
adventurous life. 186x T. Wricut “ss. Archvol. 11. xiii. 17 
Perhaps many an adventurous monk wandered over the in- 
tervening lands. : . 

Adventurously (dventitirasli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2.] 

+1. By chance, casually, accidentally. Ods. 

¢ 1460 Coventry Myst. (1841) 334 Here Longeys showyth the 
spere.. and he avantoresly xal wype his Eyn, 1440 Prem. 
Parv., Awnterowsly, Forte, fortasse, forsan, 1480 CAXTON 
Chron, Eng. \xxv, And after that shall the moldewarpe dye 
aventoursly and sodeynly. 

In an adventurous or daring manner; dar- 
ingly, at a risk. 

¢1314 Guy IVarw. 83 Al auntreousliche ther he comen 
wes. 1599 Suaks, Hen, V, tv. iii. 79 If hee durst steale any 
thing aduenturously. a@ 1674 Mitton //ist. Moscow, Wks. 
(1738) II. 140 Shusky .. was adventrously supply’d with 
some Powder and Ammunition by the English. 1723 J. 
Snerrietp Dk. of Buckhm. IVs. 1753 I. 93 On then, my 
Muse, adventrously engage T’o give instructions that con- 
cern the Stage. 

Adventurousness (Xdverntitirasnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being adventurous ; 
paing: exposure of oneself to risk or peril. 

1530 Patscr. 195/2 Aventurousnesse, aventure(Fr.) 1647 
Spricc Ang. Rediv. u. iii, (1854) 93 The great adventurous- 
ness of many of the soldiers comes fitly to be remembered. 
1751 Jounson Ramébler No. 129 ® 9 Fixing the justlimits of 
caution and adventurousness. 1824 SoutHEy Sir 7. More 
(1831) I]. 176 In a spirit of desperate adventurousness. 


+Advenue. Oés. rare. [a refashioning of 
AVENUE (also found in MFr.).] 
1. =AVENUE. 


2. Income, revenue. (Cf. OFr. les essues et les 
avenues des choses que nous avons en la dite chas- 
telanie, anno 1283 in Godefroi.) 

1600 HoLLanp Livy xxv. xl.1229/1 The issue and advenues 
L/ructus] of his metall mines. 

Adverb (z:dviib). Gram. [a. Fr. adverbe, ad. 
L. adverbium, f. ad to+verbumz word, verb; ac- 
cording to Priscian ‘cujus significatio verbis adji- 
citur ;’ a literal rendering of Gr. éwippnua, some- 
.thing additional to the predication.] Name of one 
of the Parts of Speech: a word used to express 
the attribute of an attribute ; which expresses any 
relation of place, time, circumstance, causality, 
manner, or degree, or which modifies or limits an at- 
tribute, or predicate, or their modification ; a word 
that modifies or qualifies an adjective, verb, or other 
adverb. Also used attrib. 

1530 Patser. 800 It is harde toa Ierner to discerne the dif- 
ference bytwene an adverbe and the other partes of spetche. 
1620 Forb Linea Vite (1843) 64 This man not only liues but 
liues well, remembring alwayes the old adage, that ‘God is 
the rewarder of aduerbes not of nownes.’ c¢c1620 A. Hume 
Orthogr. Brit, Tong. (1865) 32 Anadverb is a word adhering 
mast commonlie with a verb. 1827 Coterincr Zable Talk 
38 Modify the verb by the noun, that is, by being, and you 
have the Adverb. 1873 R. Morris Aug. Accid. xiv. § 310 
Adverbs are mostly either abbreviations of words (or phrases) 
belonging to other parts of speech, or particular cases of 
nouns and pronouns. /é/d. ix. § 63 Many relational adverbs 
are formed from demonstrative pronouns, as Ae-re, hi-ther, 
when. 1879 Witney Sauskr. Gram. 352 Of still more 
limited use, and of noun rather than adverb-yalue. 


Adverbial (#dvs-1bial), a. and sé. [ad. L. ad- 
verbial-is (cf. mod. Fr. adverbial), f. adverbi-um: 
see prec. and -aL1.J 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an adverb. 

161z Cotcr., A before an Adjective, sometimes makes it 
admit of an Adverbiall interpretation ; as @ drorct, a tort; 
rightfully, wrongfully. a 1704 T. Brown (¢it/e) in Wks. 
(1730) I. 38 A bantering adverbial declamation, written by 
Mr. Brown. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Adverbial num- 
bers are sometimes used to denote once, twice, thrice. 1873 
R. Morris Exg. siccid. xiv. § 311 In such phrases as ‘He 
went home,’ ‘They wandered north and south’... Aome, 
north, south are adverbial accusatives. /é:d. In Elizabethan 
writers we find the adverbial -/y often omitted, as ‘ grfevous 
sick,’ ‘ #éserable poor.’ 

2. Given to the use of adverbs ; fond of modify- 
ing, limiting, or extending one’s statements. rare. 

1710 STEELE 7atler No. 191 ® 1 He is also wonderfully 
adverbial in his Expressions, and breaks off with a ‘per- 
haps.’ 

B. sé. [The adj. used aésol.] 

1s9r Percivatt Sfan. Dict. B iij, The aduerbialls, 22a 
vez, once, dos veses, twise. ae : 

Adverbiality (dvs:bieliti). [f. prec. + 
-ry. Cf. Fr. adverbialité.] The state or quality 
of being adverbial ; adverbial form or expression. 

1873 EarLe Philol. Eng, Tong. § 441 The termination -/y 
as the English sign of adverbiality. /é/d. § 444 The requi- 
site display, of adverbiality is accomplished with another 
sort of instrument. 


Adverbialize (&dva-ibialaiz), v. [f. Apvers- 
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IAL +-1ZE; cf. Fr. adverbialiser. Cited only in pr. 
pple.] Tomakeanadverb of, convert into an adverb. 

1804 W. Taytor in Aun, Rev. I]. 632 The adverbializing 
s also occurs in dackwards, forwards, upwards, 

Adverbially (dv rbiali), adv. [f Apver- 
BIAL + -LY2,] In an adverbial manner; with ad- 
verbial meaning. 

1548 W. Tuomas /ta?l. Gram., La, aduerbially signifieth, 
there, or thyther. 1656 CowLey Dawideis 1. (1669) 113, I 
wondernone have thought of interpreting Adkyv, adverbially. 
1711 GREENWooD Exg. Gram, 161 There are great Numbers 
of Adjectives that are used Adverbially, or as Adverbs, 1873 
Fare Philol. Eng. Tong. § 434 A new and effectual way 
of applying a noun adverbially was by adding it to the sen- 
tence in its genitive or ablative or instrumental case. 

Adverbiation (idvs:1bi,2'fan). [f. L. adverdi- 
ut ADVERB +-ATION.] (See quot.) 

1873 Farce Phrlol. Eng, Tong. § 451, | would propose that 
for suchextended phraseological adverbs [as with a good will, 
with a green purse, etc.} we adopt the title of Adverbiation. 

+ Adve'rsable, 2. Oés.—° [f. L. adversa-ri to 
oppose +-BLE, as if ad. L. *adversabilis.} ‘That 
is adverse or contrary to,’ Bailey, vol. I], 1731. 
‘Contrary to, opposite to.’ J. 1755. ‘Capable of 
being opposed.’ Ash 1775. 

+Adve‘rsant, p//. a. Obs. [a. MFr. adversant, 
pr. pple. of adverser, averser to opposc:—L. ad- 
versant-em, pr. pple. of adversad-ri to oppose one- 
self to, f. adversus opposed: see ADVERSE.] Op- 
posing oneself, opposing ; adverse, hostile (/0). 

a 1420 Pallad, on Husé.1. 553 Let honge aboute in dyvers 
places rewe, And bestes adversaunt hem wol eschewe. 
1432-50 tr. //zgden Rolls Ser. 1. 87 More prompte to do 
ylle than to speke, coverenge thynges adversaunte with 
silence. 1548 UDALL, etc. Evasm. Paraphr. Johnix. 40 Even 
when aduersaunt misery is immynent. ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed 
v. xlv. Wks. IV. 378 Our Saviour’s advice to Martha... is 
no way adversant to my intended choice. 

|| Adversaria (edvaiséeria), sd. p/.; also in 
Eng. form adversaries. [L. adj. pl. adversaria 
(sc. scripta) things written on the side fronting us 
(i.e. on one side of the paper), notes, a common- 
place book ; f. adverszs: see ADVERSE. Prop. pl., 
but in Eng. usage often a collective sing.} A com- 
monplace-book, a place in which to note things 
as they occur; collections of miscellaneous remarks 
or observations, = MiscELLANEA ; also commen- 
taries or notes on a text or writing. 

1610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit. 1. 237 As P., Poena in his 
Adversaries or Commentaries of plants hath noticed. 1713 
Bp. Butt Servs. (J.) These parchments are supposed to have 
been St. Paul’s adversaria. 1753 CuHambers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., 
Morhof speaks much of the use and advantages of such 
adversaria to men of letters. 1842 Wnittocx Compl. Bh. 
Trades 482 We never spent an hour more at our repose, 
than in silent attention to the political adversaria of this 
benevolent man. 

+ A‘dversarily, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. ADVER- 
SARY a.+-LY?2.] In the manner of an adversary, 
adversely, hostilely. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 50 The thinges . . whiche comethe 
to us adversarily or on the lift side, for oure offenses. 

Adversarious (xdvaisé*rias), a. rare. [f. L. 
adversari-us tured towards or against (f. adver- 
sus: see ADVERSE) +-ouUs. Used instead of the 
earlier adj. ADVERSARY, in order to distinguish the 
adj. from the sb.] Adverse, opposed, hostile. 

1826 Soutuey Vind. Eccl. Anel. 275, I am not sensible ol 
any adversarious feeling. 

Adversary (c‘dvaisari), sd. and a. Forms: 
3 aduersere, 5 adversaire, 6 adversare, 4-6 
adversarie, 4- adversary. Sc. 4 adversour, 5 
adwerser, 6-7 adversair, -ar, -are. [a. OFr. 
averster, adversier, Anglo-Fr. 13th c. adverser 
(mod. Fr. adversaire) sb. and adj.:—L. adversdrius 
opposed, opponent, f. adversus: see ADVERSE and 
-ARY. The forms with -arze, -ary, as in Wyclif, di- 
rectly from L. Shaks. accents a‘dversary, Milton 
both adversary and adversary.] 

A. sb. 

1. One who, or that which, takes up a position 
of antagonism, or acts in a hostile manner; an 
opponcnt, antagonist; an enemy, foe. sfec. The 

| enemy of mankind, the Devil. 

| 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 82 Per men him teld, who was 
his aduersere, Of Northfolk be Erle Roger, men said of 
him treson. 13404 vend. 238 To ouercome hire aduersarie 
pet is pe dieuel. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 736 Thair ad- 
uersouris assailzeit swa. 1382 Wyciir 1 Pet. v. 8 Joure ad- 
uersarie, the deuel, as a rorynglioun goith aboute. {Alsce in 
TInDALE, CRANMER, Geneva, Rheims, 1611, and Revised.} 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. (1859) 6 Let us haue place 
to ben herd, and thenne oure aduersarys. ¢ 1420 /’adlad. 
on Hus, 1. 529 Gooses dounge.. is an adversarie to every 
seed. axsq1 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 1861, 142 Mine adversare 
with such grievous reproof, Thus he began. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich. I#/, wi. i. 182 His ancient Knet of dangerous Ad- 
uersaries To morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle. 1667 
Matton /. L. 11. 629 The Adversary of God and Man, Satan. 
Tbid. wt 156 Or shall the Adversary thus obtain, His end? 
1971 Funius Lett, \xiii. 324 Our adversaries would fain re- 
duce us to the difficulty of proving too much. 1825 Br, 

Fonathan III. 154 He. . overthrew his brutal adversaries, 
likea giant. 1861 J. TuLtocn Zug, (urit. ii. 276 A hard 

| adversary with his pen. 


ADVERSE. 


2. ~/, Sce ADVERSARIA. 

B. adj. Opposcd, antagonistic, hostile, inimical, 
adverse (fo). arch. In Law, An adversary suit: 
one in which an opposing party appears. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Chron. xviii. ro Forsothe kyng Adadezer 
was aduersarie to Thou. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, #. 
xvin. Ixxi, (1495) 827 All the kynde of wulues is contrary 
and aduersary to all the kynde of shepe. 1461 /aston 
Lett, 397 Il. 22 On the adversaire parte Judas slepith 
not. nes Skene Reg. May. 8 The name of him, quhu 
is adversare partie to him, quha is summoned (that is, 
the naine of the persewer). 1618 Botton //orus 1. xiii. 42 
Manlius, in a single combat, tooke from the adversary 
Champion a Torques. 1710 Pripraux Orig, Tithes iil. 149 
Least we become Adversary toourselves. eye KENNEDY 
Rob of the Bowl xvii. 20 Your whole life has been ad- 
versary to the good will of the father. 


+ Adversa‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. (prob. through 
Fr.) L. adversation-em, n. of action, f. adversa-ri: 
see ADVERSANT.] Opposition, hostility. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. \xvii, Hym and his men to kepe 
frome[all]aduersacyon, of Scottes & Peyghtes. /did. Ixxxvili, 
Eche kyng warred on others lande. . And Britons also did 
great aduersation. 

Adversative (&dvsasitiv), @. and sé. [ad. L. 
adversdtivus, f. adversat-, ppl. stem of adversa-rt : 
see prec. and -IVE.]} 

A. adj. Characterized by opposition ; hence, 

1. Of words or propositions : Expressive of op: 
position, contrariety, or antithesis. 

1533 More A fol. xvii. Wks. 1557,877/1 But being a prepo- 
sicion aduersatiue. az Soutn 12 Serm, ILI. 11x These 
words are ushered in with the Adversative Particle (Bu/) 
which stands as a note of Opposition to something going 
before. 1752 Harris /ermes 1. (1786) 257 Of these Dis- 
junctives soine are Simple, some Adversative . . the Simple 
do no more than merely disjoin; the Adversative disjoin, 
with an opposition concomitant. 1879 Farrar St. Pax/ II. 
561 The adversative force of 8. . does seem to imply that 
passing shade of hesitation. 

+ 2. Of opposing tendency or adverse nature. Obs. 

1601 Hottann Piiny xxv. viil, Pistolochia, which herb is 
So adversative unto serpents, that. . it will chase away all 
kind of serpents out of the house. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 
1143 The other is adversative, and maketh us to hate that 
which is foule and bad. 

B. sé. [The adj. used adso/.] An adversative pro- 
position or word ; one which expresses opposition. 

@ 1556 CRANMER IVks. I. 57 Every indifferent reader under- 
standeth this adversative upon our side, that we say Christ 
is not received in the mouth, but in the heart. 1612 Brinscny 
Posing of Parts (1669) 47, 0. How many kinds of Conjunc- 
tions have you? A. Twelve. Copulatives, Disjunctives. . 
Adversatives, etc. 1778 Br. Lowry On /saiah (ed. 12) 134 
Which, being rendered as an adversative, sets the opposition 
in a stronger light. 

Adversatively (&dva-usativli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an adversative manner; as expressing 
opposition. 

@ 1624 SwixsurNE Sfousals (1686) 100 [It} standeth ad- 
versatively establishing thecontrary. 1814 Jamieson /7ermes 
Scyth. 186 The terms would come to be applied adversatively. 

Adverse (z'dvors), a. and 56. [a. MFr. advers, -¢ 
refashioned f. OFr. avers, auvers:—L. adversus 
turned towards, turned against, hostile, pa. pple. of 
advert-ére, {. ad to+vert-cre to tum. Poets have 
accented both adverse and adve'rse.] 

A, adj. 

1. Acting against or in opposition to, opposing, 
contrary, antagonistic, actively hostile. Const. /o. 

¢ 1440 Partonope 5716 That tocrystes lawe ys aduerse And 
Ieeveth on machoun. 1575 CuuRcHYARD Chipfes (1817) 12 
English volunteers served during those wars, in adverse 
armies. 1595 SHaKs. YoAm iv. ti. 172 When aduerse For- 
reyners affright my Townes. 1628 Dicsy Joy. to Medit. 
47 The aduerse windes had hindered my designe of going. 
1667 Mitton /”. LZ. 1. 103 His utmost power with adverse 
power opposed. 1798 JEFFERSON HV ritings (1859) IV. 210 
The general spirit, even of the merchants, is becoming ad- 
verse to it. 1807 CrapBe Par. Reg. 1. 805 On life’s rough 
sea they sail With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale. 
1868 Heirs Realmah viii. (1876) 239 To go over to the side 
of their adverse critics. 

b. Law. 

1858 Lp, St. Leonarps /fandy Bk. Prop. Law xxiii. 177 
What I may call adverse possession, which now is a pos- 
session by a person not the owner during a certain number 
of years without acknowledgment of the right of the real 
owner, and yet not necessarily in open defiance of him. 

2. Opposing any one’s interests (real or supposed) ; 
hence, unfavourable, hurtful, detrimental, injurious, 
calamitous, afilictive. Const. fo. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1v. 1192, O cruel Joue and thou 
fortune aduerse. 1490 Caxton £ueydos i. 13 But the prop- 
perous fortune of the kynge pryam torned in to aduerse. 
1601 Suaxs. A//'s IVel/ v. i. 26 Though time seeme so ad- 
uerse, and meanes vnfit. 1671 Mitton Samson 192 In pros: 
perous days They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their 
head. 1806-31 A. Knox Rev. (1844) I. 96 Strengthened in 
stead of being shaken by adverse circumstances. 1867 BricHt 
Sp., Amer. (1876) 146 The presidential election of 1860 wa= 
adverse to the cause of slavery. 

3. Opposite in position. ‘ 

1623 Bincuam Xenophon 77 The Macrons . . stood im. 
battled on the aduerse side of the riuer. 1753 CHUAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Adversaria .. so called because the notes were 
written on the adverse or opposite page. 1872 Brack 
Lays of Ifight. 167 He looked upon the bright green slope, 
that skirts the adverse hills. x. 

B. sé. An adverse party, an adversary. rare. 


ADVERSE. 


1850 Blackie 2schylus UY. 183 If Jove hath worsted This 
Typhon in the fight, we too shall worst Our adverse. 

+Adve'rse,v.Ods.vare—". [a. MFr. a(d)werse-r:— 
L.adversa-r7 to be opposed, f. adverses ADVERSE a. ] 
To be opposed or adverse to, to oppose. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 219 It was a presage. . Of that for- 
tune him shulde adverse. 

Adversely (z‘dvausli), adv. [f. ADVERSE a. + 
-Ly2,] In an adverse manner ; unfavourably; con- 
trariwise. Const. fo. 

1607 SHaks. Coriol. 11. i. 61 Hf the drinke you giue me, touch 
my Palate aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1881 Sir 
W. Harcourt in Manch. Guard. Feb. 12 It does not act 
with but adversely to the agrarian party. 1882 Dazly Ted. 
21 Feb., 2 Foreign Government bonds were adversely in- 
fluenced by the political news. 

Adverseness (x'dviisnés). ?O0s. [f. Ap- 
VERSE @.+-NESS.] The quality or state of being 
adverse ; opposition, hostility ; aversion. 

1620 Donne Seri. Ixxiv. 753/3 Men, who.. delight in 
Hostility, and have an adverseness and detestation of peace. 
1680 Hopses Coxséd. 6, Anew Parliament, consisting for the 
greatest part of such men as the People had elected only for 
their adverseness to the Kings Interest. 

Adversifoli-ate, -ous (&dv5-ssifou'liét, -as), 2. 
Bot. [f. mod. L.adversifolt-us (f.L.advers-us oppo- 
site + foli-um leaf), + -ATE?, -ous.] Having leaves 
placed opposite each other on the stem or axis. 

+Adve‘rsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. adversién-em 
a turning towards, f. advers- ppl. stem of advert- 
éve: see ADVERT and -Ion.] Attention, perception. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul un, 1. u. xiv, Our listning mind 
by its adversion Doth notice take. -— Poems 141 And yet 
we not [be] pressed To any adversion. 

Adversity (#dvSsiti). Forms: 4-6 adver- 
site(e, adversyte(e; 4-7 adversitie; 7- ad- 
versity. [a. MFr. adversité, refash. f. OFr. aver- 
site:~L. adversitat-em opposition, contrariety, f. 
adversus: see ADVERSE and -ITY.] 

+1. The state or condition of being contrary or 
opposed ; opposition, contrariety. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir /s, iii. 8 For thou hast smyte all doende ad- 
versite {1388 beynge adversaries] to me with oute cause, 
a 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 390, I was agast fulle sore 
of the, Leste thow thurghe thoughtfulle adversitee Not 
hadest stonden in the feithe aright. c1450 Loneticn Graz? 
xvill. 174 One bone, sire kyng, pat thow graunte me With. 
owten lettynge owthir adversite. 

2. The condition of adverse fortune; a state 
opposed to well-being or prosperity; misfortune, 
distress, trial, or affliction. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 

¢1230 Aucren Riwle 194 Pe uttre uondunge is mislicunge 
in aduersite. 1340 Aye. 27 Kuead of aventure, ase pover- 
tie oper adversitie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/4 Thenne 
late us praye. . that he so gouerne us bytwene welth & ad- 
uersyte in this present lyf. 1535 CoveRDALE Prov. xvii. 17 
In aduersite a man shall know who is his brother [1611 
A brother is borne for aduersitie]. 1570-87 HoLinsHEeD 
Scot. Chron. (1806) 1. 81 Adversitie findeth few friends. 1592 
Suaks. Rov. ui. iii. 55 Aduersities sweete milke, Philosophie, 
1600 — A. VY. £. 11. 1. 12 Sweet are the vses of aduersitie. 
1750 JoHnson Kambder No. 150 P 5 He that never was ac- 
quainted with adversity has seen the world but on one side. 
1771 Funius Lett. xlix. 254 A virtuous man, struggling with 
adversity, [is] a scene worthy of the gods. « 1852 D. WrBsTER 
Wks. 1877, HI. 341 The discipline of our virtues in the severe 
school of adversity. . ' 

3. An adverse circumstance; a misfortune, cala- 
mity, trial. 

1340 Ayevb. 84 Pe kueades and be aduersetes of be wordle. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Clerkes T. 551 Noon accident for noon ad- 
uersitee Was seyn in hire. 1483 Caxton Caéo bij. b, Strengthe 
for to resiste ageynst all aduersytees. 1526 TinDALe Acts 
vil. ro And God was with him, and delivered hym out off 
all his adversities. 1651 Hosses Leviathan u. xxxi 188 
The Prosperities and Adversities of this life. 1842 Loner. 
Sf. Stud. 1. i. 1 Pray, tell me more of your adversities. 

+4. Contrariness of nature; perversity. (In 
Shak. = perverse one, quibbler.) Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes. ix. 186 The felawes muste 
be chaunged bysom aduersytethatisinthem. 1606 SHaks, 
Tr. & Cr.v. i. 14, P. Who keepes the Tent now? 7, The 
Surgeons box, orthe Patients wound. P. Well said aduersity, 

Adversour, obs. var. ADVERSARY: see -OUR, 

Advert (Zdvs it), v.; also 4-6 auerte, avert(e. 
[a. Fr. avert-7r :—late 1. adverté-re for cl. L. ad- 
zertére to turn to, also (sc. azzmeum) to turn the 
attention of oneself or another to, to remark, ad- 
monish ; f. ad to+vertéve to turn. L. dvertere to 
turn away, AVERT, also made OFr. avertir, which 
had thus all the senses ‘turn to, turn away, remark, 
call attention.’ In 14-16th c. avertir, when an- 
swering to L.advertere, was often written advertir; 
and, since Caxton, advert and avert have becn 
distinguished in Eng. Mod. Fr. has avertzr (Palsg. 
and Cotgr. advertir) only in the sense ot ‘call the 
attention of anothcr, admonish’ (one of the senses 
of L. advertere). The lengthencd stem of this, 
a(d )vertisse, has given Eng. ADVERTISE, orig. a 
synonym of advert, but subseq. differentiated, so 
that advert retains the sensc of ‘turn one’s own 
attention,’ advertise that of ‘dircct the attcntion 
of others.” Advert, advertise, avert, are thus all 
immediately from OFr. avertir, avertiss-ant.] 
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+1. trans. To turn towards (77¢. or ig.) ; to turn 
favourably. Ods. rare. 

a 1423 JAMES I Avxg’s Quatr u. vi, Till Jupiter his merci 
list advert And send comfort. c 1430 LypG. Bochas 1. xxviii 
(1554) 64 a, Beastes which ben rage of theyr nature He can 
aduert and make them lye full styll. 

2. zz¢v. To turn one’s attention ; to take notice, 
take heed, attend, pay attention. (L. azzmum ad- 
vertere.) Const. to (absol., subord. ci., on obs.). 
arch. = ADVERTISE I, 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, In so slye wyse that no man 
myght auerte Upon no syde but that he mente well. 1g09 
Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 42 Thinking that God doth 
not therto aduert, 1530 Parscr. 440 Nowe, my yonge 
chyldren, if you wyl avert, you shal have the frenche tonge 
moch more easely than men had afore your dayes. a@ 1535, 
W. DE WorDE Communycacyon Biij, Lorde whan I on thy 
pouerte aduerte. 1557 Barctay Fugurthe (Paynell) bij. b, 
Micipsa aduertynge that Jugurth was redy of hande tostrike, 
1755 B. Martin M/ag. Arts & Sc. 328 We shall find it our 
Interest to advert on the different Degrees of the Moisture 
and Dryness of the Air. 1790 BoswELt Fohzson (1816) IV. 
133 They do not advert that the great body of the Christian 
Church .. maintain also the Unity of the Godhead. 1806 
WELLINGTON in Wedlesiey Desf. 92 The British government 
were compelled to advert to the means of strengthening the 
government of the Nizam, 1875 Poste Gazzs (ed. 2) Introd., 
14 Negligence is inadvertence to consequences to which a 
man might have adverted. : 

3. esp. To turn one’s attention in a discourse 
written or spoken ; to refer /o. 

1777 PriestLey Phil, Necess. 179, I shall now advert to 
some other matters. 1798 Ferrtar /dlustr. Sterne vi. 172 
Mauriceau adverts to the circumstance, in his attack on the 
Czesarian operation. 1861 May Cozstit. Hist. Eng. (1863) 
I. iii. 169 The king’s illness was adverted to in the House 
of Commons. 

+4. trans. To turn the attention to, attend to, 
take note of ; to observe, note, notice, or heed ; to 
consider, think of (a thing), Ods.= ADVERTISE 2. 

1430 Lypc. Chrox. Trey 1. it, He nought advertith the 
menyng fraudulent. 1432-50 tr. Higdex Rolls Ser. I. 361 
Hit is to be aduertede that the extremites of the worlde 
schyne in newe wondres. 1470 Harpinc Chrovt. civ, Eg- 
berte .. was royally accepte, With all honour y¢ [the lordes 
could] aduert. 1557 BarcLtay Fugurthe (Paynell) aiij.b, 
Yf we aduert the worlde as it is. 1655 SANDERSON Se772z. 
Ii. Pref., Frailties and infirmities... not hitherto by them 
adverted, because never suspected, 1692 WaGSTAFFE Vizd. 
Caroé. Introd. 12 Hf he had any fault, it was his not timely 
adverting his Father's dear bought experience. 

+5. tans. To turn the attention of another to, 
to give warning of. Ods. rare. See ADVERTISE 5. 

1513 Douctas /Zxeis i. x. 113 Quhen horrybil thingis 
sere he dyd aduert. 

{ Incorrectly for Avert. [See above.] 

1578 Ps. li. in Sc. Poems of 16th c. 11. 115 Fra my sinnes 
advert thy face. ; 

+ Adverta‘tion. Ods. vare—'. [improp. f. L. 
advert-ére, as if it were a vb. of the Ist conj.; cf. the 
regular deriv. ADVERSION.] ‘The action of turning 
the attention ; observation, notice. 

1480 Digby Alyst.go Of yower good hertes I have adver- 
tacyounes, Where-thorow, In sowle holl made 3e be. 

Advertence (Xdvsiténs). [a. MFr. advert- 
ance, -ece, refashioned f. OFr. avertance, -ence :— 
late L. advertentia attention, notice, f. advertent- 
em pr. pple. of advert-cre : see ADVERT and -NCE.] 
The action or process of adverting or turning the 
attention to; observation, notice, heed, attention, 
consideration. Often passing into the Aadzt or gua- 
tity, which is properly expressed by ADVERTENCY. 

€ 1370 CHaucer 7voylus v.1258 What guilte of me? what 
fel experience Hath fro me rafte, allas! thyn advertence? 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.i, Their [the ants’} wisdome their 
prudent advertence Besy labour and wilful diligence. 1509 
BarcLav SAép of Fooles 258b, Hf he with good aduertence 
fooke therein. 15957 —Fugurthe (Paynell) 106 The Romayns 
intentifely gaue aduertens to the demeanour of their enemies. 
1673 Lady's Calling. Vv. § 74, 56 A serious advertence to the 
divine presence is the most certain curb to all disorderly 
appetites. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Vat. ii. 33 The finer or 
nicer the advertence or reflexion is, into the more parts is 
the time divided. 1848 Mitt Pod. Ecox, v. vii. § 2 (1876) 529 
To this difference it is right that advertence shall be had 
in regulating taxation. 

Advertency (Xdvs5-iténsi). [ad. late L. adver- 
tentia: see prec. and -NcYy.] The quality of being 
advertent or attentive; the habit of turning the at- 
tention to; attentiveness, heedfulness. (See prec.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 386 Some errors in inter- 
punctions or poyntings the advertency of the Reader may 
correct. 1683 Drypen Life of Plutarch 77 Through want 
of advertency he has been often guilty of that errour. 1790 
Parry //or. Paul. i. 7 No advertency is sufficient to guard 
against slips and contradictions. 1800 Stuart in Wed/esley 
Desp. 569 An advertency to the former periods of history .. 
ought to caution us to keepa watchful eye on this quarter. 

Advertent (&dvsutint), AZ. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
advertent-em pr. pple. of advert-cre to ADVERT.] 
Attentive, heedful. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 483 This objection showes that you 
are... little advertent to the conclusion you have in hand. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Max... ii, 62 This requires very 
choice Parts, great attention of Mind... and a long adver- 
tent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Advertently (adv5uténtli), adv. rave—°. [f. 
prec. +-L¥2.] In an advertent manner ; heedfully. 
(Only in mod, Dicts.) Cf. zvadvertently, 


ADVERTISE. 


Advertise (z:dvaitai-z, zedvartai:z), v.; also 5 
avertise, 5-6 aduertyse, 6 advertisse, -es(e, 7-9 
advertize. [f. Fr. avertiss-, lengthened stem of 
avertir, as seen in pr. pple. avertiss-ant, pres. subj. 
avertisse, and vbl. sb. avertisse-ment, often written 
in 14-16th c. advertir; see ADVERT. Advertise was 
thus at first simply an alternative form of advert, as 
seen by comparing the earlier senses of both, but 
in their development they have been differentiated, 
advert following the usual senses of L. advertere, 
and advertise those of mod. Fr. avertir. The 
formation of advertise was probably largely due to 
the sb. advertisement; for the Fr.convertir, divertir, 
etc. have only given convert, divert, etc. In 6-7 
the pronunciation was regularly advertis; it was 
subsequently conformed to Fr. as adverte'se; the 
present tendency (in commercial usage, at least) is 
to say a‘dvertise, apparently after the vbs. in -2ze.] 

+1. zztr. To take note, give heed, consider. Const. 
to, of, cnf., or subord. ct. Obs. = ADVERT 2. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. xxvii. (1554) 62 b, To wil he gaue 
wholy the souerantie, And aduertised nothing to reason. 
1475 CaXxTon Faso 12b, He had auertised of that they 
shold doo. ¢ 1500 Doctr. Good Seruants (1842) 5 Seruauntes 
ought to aduertyse, To say euer trouthe and veryte. ¢1526 
Frita Disput, Purgat. (1829)83 Not advertising who speak- 
eth the words, but rather what is said. 

+2. trans. To take note of, attend to, notice, ob- 
serve (a thing). Ods.=ADVERT 4. 

€ 1430 Lyp. Bochas v1. iv. (1554) 141 b, He list not aduer- 
tise theyr prayere. 1494 Fapyaniv.|xiv.44 Liuius Gallus, 
aduertysynge this myschief, and the great daunger that the 
Romaynes were in, drewe backe into the cytie. 1§33 FriTH 
Mirror (1829) 291 Advertising the kindness of God, and our 
promise in baptism. 1606 BrysKxetr Disc. Civ. Life 252 
Yet is it to be aduertised, that it is in diuers respects that 
they_be so exercised. 

+ 3. ref. To turn one’s attention fo. (OFr. s’aver- 
tir.) Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v.i, The lady Gramer.. Dyd me 
receyve into her goodly scoole; To whose doctrine I dyd 
me advertise. 

4. trans. To call the attention of (another); to 
give him notice, to notify, admonish, warn, or in- 
form, in a formal or impressive manner. (mod. Fr. 
avertir.) a. simply. arch. 

1490 Caxton Eveydos xxiii. 86 In this place thenne wherof 
I telle you, as F haue be aduertised, is a right holy woman. 
1597 T. Mortey /xtrod, Musicke, Annot., If thou find any- 
thing which shal not be to thy liking, in friendship aduertise 
me, that I may either mend it, or scrape it out. 1611 
Bisce Ruth iv. 4 Naomi.. selleth a parcell of land..And 
I thought to aduertise thee, saying, Buy it. 1669 MarveELL 
Corr. 115 Wks. 1875 II. 276 Be pleas’d to consider thereof, 
and advertise me timely. 1714 French Bk. of Rates 205 
The said Merchants shall be obliged to advertise the said 
Judges.. under the particular Fine of soo Livres. 1859 
Sir W. Hamitton Lect. Metaph. xvi. (1877) 1. 306 The insect 
is advertised and put upon the watch. 

+b. with zzf To warn, admonish. Os. 

1494 Fasyan Ixxxiii. (R.) The lordes of Britayne . . ad- 
uertysed him. . to expelle & put theym out of his realme. 
a18§55 Latimer Serm. & Rewz. (1845) 108 St. Paul advertised 
all women to give a good ensample of sadness, soberness, 
and godliness. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 218 Till the 
cold being more intense advertise you to inclose them 
altogether. 1778 J. Grover in Sparks’ Corr. Am. Kev. (1853) 
II. 73, I have to..advertise the inhabitants to come and 
receive their moneys. — ; 

ce. with of, concerning (against rare and obs.). 

1462 Russe in Past. Lett. 456 II. 107 Chapman proposyth 
.. to avertise the Kyng and my Lord Tresorer ageyn me 
to the grettest hurt he can imagyne. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 78 Wherof aristotill was aduertised, and 
hastily departed from Athens. 1559-66 //zs¢. Est. Scot. 
(Wodr. Misc. 81) The Lords were advertissed of their de- 
parting. 1681 Nevitte P/ato Rediv. 8 Which hindred ine 
from advertising you of my Distemper. 1748 SMoLLETT 
Rod, Rand. vii. (1804) 34 Being advertised by me of his 
design. 1825 SourHey in Q. Rev, XXXIF. 383 Some prison- 
ers. . advertised the French of this terrible danger. 1860 
Freer Hist. Hen, /V, 1.1. 1.47 To advertise her majesty 
concerning his precarious position. : 

d. with szbord. c?. To notify, inform. 

1454 Let. fr. Kildare in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 39 1.118 Please 
youre gracious Hynes to be advertised that, etc. 1481 
Caxton Ayrrour i. xxii. 115 Whan they be not aduertysed at 
what tyme such tempeste shal come. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. V/, 
v. iii. 18 We are aduertis'd by our louing friends, That they 
doe hold their course toward Tewksbury, 1657 CoLviLt 
Whigs Suppl. (1751) 99 And how he cited ends of verse. . 
At which some laugh’d, and some were vex'd, Ye'll be ad- 
vertis’d bythe next. 1794 Martyntr, Rousseau's Bot. ii. 32 
The young botanist should be advertised that these filicles . . 
differ much in their form. 1850 Brackir 2 schylus 11. 325 
It would be unfair not to advertise the English reader that 
this fine sentiment is a translation. 

5. Hence (by omission of the personal object), 
To give notice of (anything), to notify, indicate, or 
make generally known. 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 256 For we offend in mony 
things, as I haue aduertissit also befoir. 1591 UNTON Corr, 
(1847) 235 Makinge hast to advertise this our good successe. 
1689 Col, Rec. Penn, 1.268 For y* Reasons advertised in 
ye Returns thereof, given by y® Sheriff, [it] was not a good 
Election. 1784 Cowver Task 1v, 500 Vain th’ attempt To 
advertize in verse a public pest. 1801 Mar. EpGEworTH 
French Gov. (1832) 125 Ladies .. come to wear pearl powder, 
and false auburn hair, and twenty things that are not to 
be advertised, you know. 1872 Bacenot Physics § Polit. 


ADVERTISED. 


(1876) 110 Changes bring out new qualities, and advertise 
the effects of new habits. _ i 

6. esp. To give public notice of, to make pub- 
licly known, or call attention to, by a published 
announcement 7 a journal, dy a circular, etc., as 
‘to advertise the resolutions of a meeting’; and 
with various elliptical constructions, as ‘to adver- 
tise goods for sale, a child or ring (as lost),’ ete. 

1750 H. Watrote Corr. 222 (ed. 3) 11. 374 A citizen had 
advertized a reward for the discovery of a person who had 
stolen sixty guineas. 1775 Burke Sf. Conc. Amer, Wks. 
III, 68 The Guinea captain attempting at the same instant 
to publish his proclamation of liberty, and to advertise his 
sale of slaves. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerb. 1. 496 That he 
should be missing so long, and never return to pay his bill. 
1 therefore advertised him in the newspapers. 

+7. intr. To give warning or information (0/). 


Obés. in general sense. 

1612 T. Pattor 7itts iii. 1 (1619) 550 Ministers must take 
heede, that they take no more vpon them, then to advise 
and aduertise from the Lord. 1765 I]. WaLpoLe Ofranto 
iv. (1798) 63 Isabella had sent one of the domestics before to 
advertise of their approach. 

b. esp. To put a public notice in a journal, or to 
announce by placard in any public place. 70 ad- 


verlise for: to ask for by public notice. 

1772 Funius Lett, \xviii. 357 He advertises for patients. 
1879 Printing Trades Frnl, xxix, 38 Don't advertise unless 
you have something worth advertising. .1/od. He advertises 
largely in the daily papers. 

Advertised (ce:dvaitai-zd, a-dv-), pp/.a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] 

I. Informed, notified, admonished, warned. 

1475 Caxton Fason 54b, The king Laomedon thus ad- 
uertised of the descente of the knightes of Greece .. 
ymagined anon that they were espyes. c1560 Calvin's Com. 
Prayer Bk. in Phetutx 1708 11. 213 If so be that .. being 
Bectherly advertis’d, he acknowledg not his Fault. 162z 
Bacon Hen, VI, Wks. 1860, 340 The king was neither so 
shallow, nor so ill advertised, as not to perceive the inten- 
tion of the French. x80z Prayrair //uftontan Theory 317 
Seymour and myself were advertised of our approach to a 
junction of granite and schistus, ; 

2. Publicly announced (as being done, being for 


sale, etc.). 

1784 Cowper Jask 1, 668 Estates are landscapes, gaz’d 
upon a while, Then advertis'd, and auctioneer’d away. 1882 
J. M, Witson in Daily News 12 Sept. 6/6 If the Tabard 
were a well-managed and well-advertised hotel. 


Advertisee (edvd:utiz7). [f. ADVERTISE v. + 
-EE.] One advertised for, one to whom an ad- 
vertisement is addressed, or who is expected to re- 


spond to it. 

1861 Sat. Kev, 7 Dec. 580 The precise effect which it is 
designed to produce on the mind of the advertisee [by an 
advertisemeuit]. 


Advertisement (édvsitizmént). Also 5-7 
avertise-; 6 advertyse-, advertisse- ; 7 adver- 
tize-, averti-ment. [a. Fr. avertissement, in 5-6 
advertissement ; f.averliss- lengthened stem of aver- 
liv: see ADVERTISE aiid -MENT. The ordinary Eng. 
pronunciation has been as above since Shakspere 
at least: zedvaitai-zmént is found early in 6, and 
is now usual in U.S.] 

+1. The turning of the mind to anything; at- 


tention, observation, heed. Ods. 

1523 SKELTON Gard, Laurel 808 Behold and se in your ad- 
vertysement How these ladys .. For your pleasure do there 
endeuourment. 1594 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v. (1632) 451 Men 
should either need much advertisement or long time for the 
search thereof. 165: Jer. Taytor Holy Liv, (1727) 140 It 
helps much to attention and actual advertisement in our 
prayers. : ; 

+2. The acti n of calling the attention of others ; 
admonition, warning, precept, instruction. Ods. 

1475 Bk. of Noblesse 79 Joachym king of Juda despraised 
the admonestementis, advertisementis, and the doctrines of 
God. 1538 Bate Goa’s Promises in Dodsley (1780) I. 14 
Doth what hym lust without dyscrete advysement, And 
wyll in no wyse take myne advertysement, 1s8: MARrBECK 
Bk. of Notes 258 By the aduertisement of the Emperour, 
he graunted it to proceede. @ 1652 J.SstH Sel. Disc, ii. 31 
Some secret advertisements of their consciences. 1675 T. 
Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 379 Christ, in his advertise- 
ment to Philadelphia, Rev. iii. 7. 1715 Burnet Hist. ows 
Time (1766) 11. 108 The advertisements came to him from 
so many hands, that he was inclined to believe there was 
somewhat init. 1827 Hattam Coust, /1ist. (1876) 1. iv. 180 
Parker..set forth a book called Advertisements, containing 
orders and regulations for the discipline of the clergy. 

+2. The action of informing or notifying; in- 
formation, notification, notice. Ods. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Kef 501,118 As other things 
occurreth here worthy advertisement, we shall not fail to 
signify the same, 1581 SaviLe Tacitus, Agricola(1622)192 He 
bedeckt not with lawrell his letters of aduertisement. 1603 
Kwnoires Hist. Turkes (1621)1189 Hatwan.. being so seated 
-.it much hindered both advertisements and victuals to be 
brought unto Pesth. a 1649 Cuarces 1 IWVks. 230 He had 
avertisement that the person of the said Earl of Glamorgan 
was arrested. 1716 in Wodrow’s Corr. (1843) I]. 136 The 
first advertisement they gave of it was Clanronald’s orders 
to his men to kindle straw. ; 

4. A (written) statement calling attention to any- 
thing ; a notification, a ‘notice.’ Odés. or arch. 

¢1460 Fortescre Adsol. & Lit, Mon. (1714) 122 Here fol- 
lowen Advertisements, for the gevyng of the Kyngs Offyces. 
¢ 1548 Geste Let, to Parker 141, | have sent,. your booke 
againe with such notes & advertisementes that,. I could 
well gather. w6zs Burces Pers. Tithes To Reader, Some 
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Aduertisements, i, Reade All, or reade nothing. 1645 Mit- 
ton /etrach, Wks. 1738 1, 265 The Canons and Edicts.. 
with the avertiments of Balsamon and Matthaus Monachus 
theron. 1728 Pore Dunciad (1736) Advertisement to the 
first Edition, with note, etc. 1824 Dispin Libr, Comp. 278 
At the end of this volume is an advertisement to the reader. 

5. A public notice or announcement : formerty 
by the town-crier; ow, usually, in writing or 
print, by placards, or in a journal ; sfec. a paid an- 
nouncement in a newspaper or other print. 

1582 8 /Tist. James V1 (1804) 141 To attend thair quietlie 
upoun aduertisement of the drum. 1599 SHaks. A/uch Ado 
vy. 1.32 My griefs cry lowder then aduertisement. 1692 
Lutrrewt Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 566 He has published an ad- 
vertisement in thisdays Gazet of it. 1722 De For Moll Fl. 
(1840) 273 An advertisement of the particulars in the com- 
mon newspapers. 1868 Dickens Le?¢t. (1880) 11. 339 A short 
newspaper advertisement is all we want. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. 1. App. 719 A general advertisement for the 
heads of his enemies. 1878 Printing Trades Jrnl, xxv.27 
‘Lhe publishers are not in the habit of inserting gratuitous 
advertisements, 

Advertisemental (&dvsuitizme-ntal), a. [f. 
prec. +-Au.] Of or pertaining to advertisement. 

1881 World 11 May 14/1 The incomparable ‘ Nabob Pickle’ 
and other well-known advertisemental triumphs. 

Advertiser (c:dvaitai-zaz, x dv-). [f. ADVER- 
TISE + -ER}.] One who advertises. 

+1. One who informs, notifies, or warns. Oés. 

1565 Linpsay //ist, Scotl. (1728) 55 The first advertiser 
of this prosperous success brought with him Archibald 
Douglas's head. 1611 Coter., Advertisseur, an advertiser, 
informer, intelligencer. 1665-6 in PAil. Trans. 1. 15 The 
solution of Plains and Solids, which had been seen (as the 
Advertiser affirms) hefore Monsieur Des Cartes had publish’d 
anything upon this subject. 

2. One who issues a publicnotice orannouncement. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 521 ? 4 He has desired the Ad- 
vertiser to compose himself a little, before he dictated the 
Description of the offender. 1784 Cowper 7ask u. Argt., 
The reverend advertiser of engraved sermons. 1882 Daily 
News 4 May 1/r Advertisers are requested to make their 
Post-office Orders payable to, etc. : 

3. A journal or other print in which advertise- 
ments are published. 

1769 Burke Pres. State Wks. Il. 13 They have drawled 
through columns of Gazetteers and Advertisers for acentury 
together. 1770 Funins Lett. Pref. 13 This edition contains 
all the letters of Junius. . according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiser. 1841 Gen. P. THomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI. 303 Just as an advertisement in the 
body of some of the ‘monster’ advertisers of the day, 
amounts to next to no advertisement at all. 1882 (¢7t/e) The 
Morning Advertiser. 

Advertising (:dvaitai-zin, dv-), vd. sd. [f. 
ADVERTISE + -ING 1] 

+1. Warning, notification, information. Oés. 

1s3o Parscr., Advertysing, advertence (Fr.). 1549 Couzpl, 
Scotl, xiii.111 Vhe counsel of ingland gettis . . haisty aduer- 
tessing of the priuitate that is amang the lordis of scotland. 

2. A bringing into notice ; sec. by paid announce- 
ment in a printed journal, by prominent display of 
placards, etc. 

176z Go_psmitH Bean Nash 13 By self-advertizing, attract 
the attention of the day. 1810 Crapse Sorough vii. 118 
Should the advertising cash be spent, Ere yet the town has 
due attention lent, Then bursts the bubble. 1882 Daily 
ews 4 May 1/2 The vendors undertake to defray all the 
expenses of.. printing, advertising, legal charges. A/od. 
‘There is one way of obtaining business—publicity, one 
way of obtaining publicity—advertising.’ 

Advertising (:dvaitai‘zin, edv-), ppv. a. [f. 
as prec. + -ING2.] 

+1. Adverting, attending, attentive. Ods. 

1603 SHaks. A/eas. for M. v. 1,387, I was then Aduertysing, 
and holy to your businesse. oe . 

Issuing advertisements ; giving public notice. 

1807 CrABBE .Vewsfaper 320 When lo! the advertising tribe 
succeed. 1882 Darly Tel. 6 Sept. 4/6 As a convenience to the 
Advertising Public, it has been thought desirable, etc. 


+ Adve'sperate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. advesperdt-, 
ppl. stem of advesperda-sc-cre to draw towards even- 
ing ; f. ad to + vesper evening.) ‘To waxe night.’ 
Cockeram 1626. ‘To grow towards night.’ Bailey 
1721. Johnson, etc. 

+ Adve'st, v. Obs.-° [a. MFr. advest-ir, OFr. 
aveslir :—late L. advesli-re; f. ad to+veslire to 
clothe.] To invest, put into possession. 

1611 Cotcr., Adhertter, to advest, to put into possession. 

+ Adve'sture. Os-° [a. MFr. advesture, 
OFr. avesture ; f. ad )vestir : see prec. and -URE.] 
The act of advesting, investing, or clothing. 

1611 Cotcr., Advestnre, an advesture, an investure, a 
cloathing or possessing with; a delivering over, a making 
of Liveric and seisin unto. 1650 SHERWoop, Advesture, ad- 
vest, advesture (Fr.). 

Advice (dvais). Forms: 3-5 avis, avys, 5 
avise, avyse, avyce (Sc. 4 awyss, 6 awise) ; 5 ad- 
vys, 5-6 advyse, 4-8 advise, 6- advice. [a. OF r. 
avis (cogn. w. Pr. avis, Sp, aviso, It. avviso) :—late 
pop. L. *adviswm view, opinion, f. ad to + visum 
seen, pa. pple of z#dére to see. Occ. written adzis 
after L. by Fr. scribes in 14th-16th c., a spelling 
introduced (by Caxton) into Eng., where it per- 
manently changed the word. In 15th. final -e was | 
added to indicate the length of the 7; and in 16th the 
§ Was written ¢ to preserve the breath sound; whence 


ADVICE-BOAT. 


the stages avis, advis, advise, advice. Senses 8 and 
9 represent Sp. aviso (=Fr. avts), also used un- 
changed, and in the adapted form Apviso, q.v.] 

+1, The way in which a matter is looked at or 


regarded ; opinion, judgment. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. 144 Pe erchbischop of Walis scide y's auys. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron, 32 Got as I herd telle I say myn 
auys. 1366 MAuNbDEV. xxviii. 284 But that myghte not ben 
to myn avys. 1475 CAxTon Fason 11b, Me thinketh in 
myn aduys that the king of Esclauonye doth euyl. 1529 
More Supplic. Soules Wks. 1557, 334/1 He hath geuen hys 
aduise therto, and said that they haue to much. 1623 
Bincuam Vexophon 56, | am not of that aduice, quoth Che- 
risophus. 1633 G. Herpert Temple 113 All things... joyn 
with one advise To honour thee. 1651 Houses Leviathan 
n. xix. g5 With power to make known their Advise, or 
Desires, 

+2. Forethought, prudence, wisdom. Ods. 

1375 Barporr Bruce x. 269 He knew.. hys gret wycht, 
and hys awyss, Hys traist hart, and hys lele seruice. ¢c1430 
Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 1 Considre fyrst, the Lord in Ifis 
auyse .. He put us bothe into paradise. 1523 Lp. BeRNERS 
Froissart |. cclix, lowe the erle of Cambrydge and the erle 
of Pembroke toke by great aduyse the garyson of Bourdeile. 

+ 3. Provision for, endowment, advancement. 
(OFr. avis, portion de biens qu’un pére assigne a 
ses puinés). Ods. rare. 

1433 Mancearp in £, £, | 1lls (1882) Thet the seyd Bestall 
he salde be the vice of the paresshens ther, as for the most 
avice of the sayd chirche werkes. 

+4. Weighing of opinions; consideration, deli- 
beration, consultation, reckoning. 70 lake advice: 


to deliberate. Ods. 

1366 Maunxpev. 180 The schipmen taken here Avys here 
and governe hem by the Lode star. ¢ 1386 CHaucer JVel/r- 
deus 285 It semeth pat it suffiseth to han been conseilled 
by thise conseillours oonly, and wip litel Auys {z, ». avis(e, 
auys(e, avice], 1565 JeweL Repl, to Harding (1611)16% Whom 
vpon verie short aduice, ha hath condemned. 1596 Snaks. 
Merch. Veu. ww. ii. 6 Bassanio vpon more aduice, Hath sent 
you heere this ring. 161x Bisre Fudges xix. 30 Consider 
of it, take aduise, and speake your mindes. 1654 GopparpD 
in Burton’s Diary (1828) 1. 7 In such manner as the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, by advice with the generals 
of the fleet, shall think fit. : 

5. Opinion given or offered as to action; counsel. 


spec. medical or legal counsel. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 340 So that anone by his advise 
There was a prive counseil nome. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 
Iv. xxx. (1483) 77 To receyuen goodly good aduys and coun- 
ceyll withouten indignacion of herte. x605 Snaks. J/acé. iv. 
ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not found 
heere. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 398 He is very ill of 
his fever, and come only for advice. 1702 Pore Fan. & 
Alay 84 But fix’d before, and well resolv'd was he; (As men 
that ask advice are wont to be). 1718 — //iad 1. 361 If in 
my youth, ev’n these esteem’d me wise; Do you, youn 
warriours, hear my sage advise. 1761 Gippon .i/isc. IVs. 
1814 V. 211 These are so many advices which it is easy to 
give, but difficult to follow. 1860 Tyxpatt Glacters 1. § 25, 
182 Acting on his advice I had a ladder constructed in two 
pieces. Punch, Advice to those about to marry :—‘ Don't.’ 

+6. The result of consultation; determination, 


resolve, intention, plan, design. Ods. 

c1440 Arthur 104 Arthour. . toke pe castelle & be town 
at hys avyse. 1455 ARDERN in Jest. Eborac, (1855) 11. 195 
That thai. . myne exequies done and avyce before writen, 
those gudis distribute. 1613 Dovetas /Encis xu. v. 51 
Thay quhilkis are desyrit peace. . Ar alierit halely in ane 
vthir auyse. s4s8r Savite Jacrtus, Agricola (1622) 194 
Changing aduice on the sudden. they iointly assaulted by 
night the ninth Legion. 1704 DryDEN A ureng-zebe 1. i. 
1035 The fatal Paper rather let me tear, You may, but ‘twill 
not he your best Advice. . . 

+ 7. A decision of a deliberative body; an act; 


a Senalus consutium. Obs. rare. 

1661 BramHaLL Fust Vind. vii. 173 The advises of Con- 
stance conceived by the Deputies of the German Nation in 
that Councel, against some special abuses of the Pope. . 
The advises of Ments made and concluded in that Cily by 
the States of the Empire. : ; ; 

8. Information given, notice ; intelligence, news; 
in p?. communications from a distance. sfec. in 
Comm. Formal or official notice from a party 


concerned. 

1490 CAxTON Encydos xxii. 82 After wyth this dreme cometh 
to her aduyse that her cyte and landes of Cartage are 
all dystroied, 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 114 These 
fifteene were spies and . . beganne to flie with feare, or else 
to give advice. 1633 STAFFORD Pac. //1d. xnii. (1821) 424 A 
Pinnace of advice shat brought the Kings Letters. 1665 
Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 99 Where some advice from my 
Lady shall meet your Lordship. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No, 129 P1 A mail from Holland, which brought me several 
Advices. 1737 Westev IAs. 1830 I. 70 Visiting a dying 
man, we found him full of the freshest advices. 1745 De 
For Eng. Tradesm. 1, xxviii. 279 He should noi pay his 
money till he has advice that my bills are accepted. 1849 
Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 590 Advices came down to him 
that many thousands of the citizens had been enrolled as 
volunteers. 1866 Crump Banking v. 133 It is more prudent 
in all cases to give a banker advice of bills becoming due. 
1880 2. O. Guide 217 The Postmaster has first to see thal 
the signature of the payee be in agreement with the advice. 

9.=ApvicE-BoaT. Cf. also pranace of advice in 8. 

1595 Drake May. (1849) 18 We took a frygoite which was 
an advice of the kinge’s (of Spain} ; . 

LO. Comb. or Alirib., as advice-giver ; advice- 


yacht = ADVICE-BOAT. : : 

1663 Germier Counsel d 3a, The .\dvice giver 10 Builders. 
1666 Lond. Gaz. \xvi/2 A Pleasure-Boai.. afier 1en hours 
chace, put on shore near this Harbor, a Duich Advice: Yacht. 


Advi‘ce-boat. ‘A boat employed to bring in- 


ADVICEFUL. 


telligence,’ J.; a dispatch-boat; called also shortly 
an advice. See ADVICE 8, 9, and ADVISO. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. ccxxxvili/3 All these Men of War are to 
be attended by a proportionable number of Galliots, Advice 
Boats, and Victuallers. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Alil, Mer. 
I. 384 While on this station, he took an advice boat from 
Old Spain. 1798 Lp. Sr. Vincent in Nicolas’s Dzsf. (1845) 
III. 27 A good Sparonara or Felucca.. will serve for an 
Advice-boat during the summer months. 

+ Advi'ceful, a. Ods.; also 6 avizeful, 7 ad- 
viseful. [f. ADVICE + -FUL.] 

1. Considerate, thoughtful, attentive, careful. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. 1v. vi. 26 When Britomart with sharp 
avizefull eye Beheld the lovely face of Artegall. c¢ 1607 
Beggars Ape(N.) Which everywhere advisefull audience bred 
While thus th’ inditement by the clerke was read. 

2. Full of counsel; skilful as an adviser. 

1600 CHapman [liad 1x. 87 The first was famous Thrasy- 
med, adviceful Nestor’s son. 1624 — Batrachom. (1858) Ep. 
Ded. 23 Th’ adviceful guide of my still-trembling star. | 

Adview, refashioned f. AvIEWv. Oés., to view. 


+Advi'gilance. Ols.-° [f. L. advigilantia, 
as ifa. Fr. *advigilance: see next. Cf. VIGILANCE.] 
‘A diligent watching.’ Bailey, vol. IJ, 1731. 

+ Advi'gilancy. Obs. vare—'. [ad. L. advigi- 
lantia, f. advigilant-em, pr. pple. of advigtla-re: 
see next.] Watchfulness, vigilance, care. 

1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. 111. 1263/2 All the nobilitiz of 
the realme may hereby receiue admonition, and cause of 
further circumspection and aduigilancie. 

+ Advi-gilate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. advigzlat-, ppl. 
stem of advigila-re to be watchful over ; f. ad to 
+vigild-re to watch.) ‘To watch diligently.’ 
Cockeram 1626; whence in Bailey, Ash, Todd, etc. 

+ Advigilation. Ods.—° [n. of action f. prec.; 
see -10N.] ‘A diligent watching.’ Bullokar 1676. 

+ Advi‘ron, v. Obs. rare. [a. occ. MFr. advi- 
ronne-r for avironner, OF. avironer to surround ; 
(cf. environ).] To environ, surround. 

1475 Caxton Fason 17 Jason felte hym self so aduironned 
on alle sydes by hys enemyes. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 127/3 
Thys lyght of heuen aduyronned hym sodeynly. 

Advisability (&dvoizabiliti). [f, ADVISABLE, 
on analogy of L. sbs. in -dz/7¢as: see -BILITY.] The 
quality of being advisable ; advisableness. 

[Not in Topp 1818, R:cHarDSON 1836, Craic 1847, LATHAM 
1872, OciLviE 1882. In WorcEsTER 1859.] 1839 DickENs 
Nich, Nick. xxxvi. 286 Pondering upon the advisability of 
this step, and the sensation it was likely to create. 1857 
S. Osporn Quedah iv. 57 The lesson I had learnt upon the 
advisability of using smoke preservers. F 

Advisable (#dvai-zab'l), a.; also 7-9 advise- 
able. [f. ADVISE +-ABIE.] 

1. Of persons: Able to be advised; open to advice. 

1661 Fett Life of Hammond (T.) He was so strangely ad- 
viseable, that he would advert unto the judgement of the 
meanest person. 1775 WesLey in Four Cents. Eng. Lett. 
(1881) 231 Pray for an advisable and teachable temper. 1866 
Pall Mall G. 21 May 12 Seeing, however, that it pays 
Derby prophets to advertise, we presume that men are 
sometimes morbidly advisable. F 

2. Of things: Proper to be advised or recom- 
mended ; expedient, prudent. 

1647 JER. TayLor Dissuas. Popery i. u. § 16 (R.) Whether to 
confess to a priest be an adviseable discipline. . is no part 
of the question. 1650 Cromwe tt Le?¢. & Sf. (Carl.) Let. 87 
I did not think advisable to attempt upon the Enemy, lying 
as he doth. 1790 Cowper Odyssey xv. 615 It were a course 
Now not adviseable. 1851 Mariotm /fe/y iii. 150 Various 
reasons.. seemed to render advisable the abandonment of 
the Tyrol. ’ 

Advisableness (&dvai'zab’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS. ] 

1. Of persons: Readiness to be advised; open- 
ness to advice. rare. 

1673 O. WaLKER Education (1677) 94 These then promise 
virtue—modesty, obedience, advisableness. 

2. Of things: The quality of being advisable or 
expedient ; expediency, propriety. 

1731 Baiwey, vol. Il, Advisableness, fitness to be advised, 
done, etc., expediency. 1755 in JOHNSON n.q. 1853 WAYLAND 
Mem, Fudson 11. iii. 109 You inquire about the advisable- 
ness of setting up a school at Amherst. 188: Sas. Rev. 
2 Apr. 428 Lord Coleridge .. gently suggested the advisable- 
ness of hostile encounters being brought off ona foreign soil 

Advisably (ddveizabli), adv. [f. ADvisaBLE 
+-LY2.] In an advisable manner; expediently, 
prudently, wisely. 

{Not in Topp 1818, RicHarpson 1836, Craic 1847. But 
unadvisably is found earlier: 1702 Loxd.Gaz. mmmdcccxxii. 
2A Soldier. . firing unadvisably upon a Centinel .. those 
who were left behind.. were alarmed.) 1855 Ruskin Sesame 
43 We may advisably carry out this idea a little. 1875 — 
Lect. on Art iv. 108 To carry the pitcher you may most ad- 
visably have two handles. 

Advisal (&dvoi-zal). va7e. [f. ADVISE+-aL2, after 
devisal, revisal, etc.] Advising, advice, counsel. 

1850 Brackie “Eschylus 1. 197 The sure advisal of our 
voiceless guide. 

Advise (dvai-z), v. Forms: 3 6 avise, 4 5 
avyse, 6 avize, 5-6 advyse, 6 advyce, 6-8 ad- 
vice, 4- advise. [a. Fr. avése-r:—late L. advisa- 
re, f. late L. advisum view, opinion: see ADVICE. 
Refash. in 5-6 after occ. MFr. spelling advzser.] 

+1. trans. To look at, view, observe, consider, 
watch ; also, to watch for. Ods. 
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1297 R. Grouc. 558 He avisede pe ost suipe wel. ¢1386 
CuHaucer Doctoures T. 124 This juge his eyghen cast Upon 
this mayde, avysing hir ful fast. @ 1450 Kvt. de la Tour 55 
The serpent avised her tyme whanne Eve was from her 
husbonde alone. 1529 RastELt Pastyme (1811) 172 He rode 
about the castell to advyse it. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 11. xii. 
66 Abasht that her a straunger did avise. 1603 HoLtaNpD 
Plutarch’s Mor, 96 They advised you well and their eie 
was never off, wondering to see your rich purple robes. 

+b. absol. Obs. 

1509 Barciay Siyf of Folys (1874) 11. 29 Such ar so blynde 
that they can not aduyse. 

+e. To look to, provide for (cf. OFr. avzsé, muni, 
doug, Godef.). Obs. rare. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. v.14 Hit doungeth landes lene, 
and beestes lorne For lene it fedeth uppe, and seek aviseth. 

+ 2. causal. To make (one) observe (a thing) ; 
also, To bring (a thing) into view. Ods. (Cf.10, 11.) 

¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. 61 My wand he bad, inthi present, 
I shuld lay downe, and the avyse How it shuld turne to 
oone serpent. 1557 Surrey Acueid iv. 461 The troubled 
ghost doth fray me, and advise The wronged hed by me of 
my deare sonne, Whom I defraud of the Hisperian crown. 

+3. To look at wzeztally; to consider, think of, 
think over, ponder. Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boe thius (1868) 174 Vif pou wolt ban benke 
and avisen be prescience by whiche it knowep al{le] binges. 
¢1460 Fortescue désol, & Lin Mon. (1714) 105 Hyt may 
than be advysed by the Counceile, hou such a person may 
be rewarded. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. HW’, Jndia 123 Advising 
them to be madde and stubborne in their opinion. 1677 
YarRANTON Eng. Jinfrov. 18 He advises not his Creditors, 
but his own interest. 

b. Sc. Law. To consider together ; to reconsider 
a verdict, to review or revise. (Also called ‘taking 
into avizandum.’) 

1609 SKENE Keg. A/ay. 121 That the Judge advise the 
cause, and decerne, quhether that quhilk was admitted to 
probation, is sufficientlie proven, or not proven. 1863 Scofs- 
man 16 Mar., Some time ago the case was again heard be- 
fore both Divisions, and to-day it was advised. 


+4. To devise, to purpose. Oés. 

61340 Gawayne & Green Kut. 45 With alle pe mete & be 
mirpe bat men coupe a-vyse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/4 
They that were enuyous durst not auyse on her ony euyl 
fame. 1586 Let. to Earl Leycester 2,1 did therefore aduise 
to haue this my letter. . to be ready. 

+5. reff. To bethink oneself; take thought, con- 
sider, reflect. (Fr. s'aviser.) Const. of, on, upon, 
subord. cl. also inf. phr. implying caution. Oés. 
See also ADVISED 1. 

1297 R. Giouc. 547 Hii wende & auisede hom somdel vp 
an doun, That hii mi3te bewar of hor fon. ¢ 1386 CHaucER 
Melibeus 167 Ye moste auyse yow on it ful ofte, — Schipi. 
T. 236 Therfor have I gret necessité Upon this queynte 
world to avyse me. 1393 Gower Coz/. III. 234 Therfore 
a prince him shuld advise, Er that he fell in such riote 
1491 Caxton How to Die 1 Fewe there be that aduyse theym 
of theyr ende. 1557 N. T. (Genevan) A/a¢¢. xxi. 29 But 
afterwarde [he] aduised him selfe, and went. 1563 Hovzlies 
1, xvii. Iv. (1640) 235 Let us well advise our selves to ad- 
vouch that certainly, whereof we have no good knowledge. 
1601 Suaxs. Tzwed, N.1v. ii. 102 Aduise you what you say; 
the minister is heere. 1623 CampEen Revs. (1637) 124 When 
they shall better advise themselves .. they will not presse 
mee ouer eagerly herein. [a 1656 Hates Gold. Remz, (1688) 
99 When David advised with himself.] 

+6. zztr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To take 
thought, consider, reflect, ponder, deliberate. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1657 He gan to taken of it 
hede, Avysynge of the lengthe and of the brede. 1485 
Caxton Paris & Vienne 30 He aduysed yf he lacked ony 
thynge. 1513 DouGias -#xezs vin. i. 46 Auising wele, 
quhou al this thing was wrocht. 1611 Bipe 2 Sav. xxiv. 
13 Now aduise, and see what answere I shall returne. 
a 1642 Quartes Glor. Cel? in Farr's S. P. (1848) 139 When 
I behold, and well advise upon The wise man’s speech. 
1649 Evetyn Alenz. (1857) III. 39 Please to advise to what 
persons you communicate the author of this intelligence, 
for he desires to be concealed. 1671 Mitton Sawzson 326 
Advise Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive him, 

Whence, by extension to a multitude, 

7. To consider in company, to hold a consulta- 
tion, to take counsel. Const. 07, zon, of. Obs. 
exe. in 70 advise with: to consult with. 

1513-75 Diurnal of Occurr. (1833) 88 The quenis majestie 
and counsell awysit thairvpone. 162g BincHam Xenophon 
121 The other Coronels said, they would aduise, and re- 
turne him answer. 1636 HeaLtey 7heophrastus' Charac. 
iv. 16 Who distrusting his friends and familiars, in serious 
affairs adviseth with his servants. 1641 in Rushworth’s 
Hist. Codd. 1. (1692) 1. 310 To be read in full Parliament, 
and to be advised of by both Houses. 1722 Col. Records 
Penn, 111, 158 Chiefly to advice with them on that Head. 
1852 Miss YoncE Cazsaeos (1877) III. xiv. 121 Edward... 
merely told them that he must advise with his Council. 

8. absol. To offer counsel, as one of a consulting 
body; to give advice. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 298 As he awisyt, now have thai 
done. 1530 Paiscr. 441, 1 avyse, I rede or counsayle, 
Jaduise. 1611 Bis_e 1 AZzugs xii. 6 How doe you aduise, 
that I may answere this people? 318g0 Lytton AZy Novel 1. 
xi. 39 Mr. Hazeldean sowed and ploughed.. very much as 
Mr. Stirn condescended to advise. ; 

9. ¢rans. To give counsel to, to counsel, caution, 
warn. a.at first s7f/y; then with sudbord.c/. or tif. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 134 Othir lordis that war him by 
Avisit the king. 1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 194 He was 
taken and not slayn.. tothende that he shold be aduysed to 
byleue in Ihesu cryst. 1g09 Fisuer Sev, Wks. 1876, 292 
An olde Gentylwoman.. dyde aduyse her to commende her- 
selfe to saynt Nycholas. 1593 T. Watson Soxwet v. (Arb.) 
181 She. . Aduised the boy what scandall it would bee. 1604 
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ADVISEDLY. 


Mar.owe Faustxs vii. 80 Well use that trick no more I would 
advise you. 1733 Dernam Physico-Theol. wi. iv. 82 Should 
we pretend toamend his work ; Or to advise infinite Wisdom. 
1860 TyNDALL Glaciers 1. §16, 104 My host advised me to 
avail myself of the promising weather. 


+b. 40, from, against an action or course. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 128 To be auised and saued 
from velaine reproche. 1605 SHaks. Leary in. vii. 9 Aduice 
the Duke..to a most festiuate preparation. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phalaris 480 [He] sprinkles a fitele dust among the Bees, 
advising them to milder counsels, 1734 tr. Rollin’s Rom. 
Hist, (1827) 1]. 358 Croesus took upon him to advise Cam- 
byses against his conduct. 1779 Jounson L. P., Pope (1787) 
1V. 8 Walsh advised him to correctness. 

+ ¢. with personal obj. understood and cl. or phr. 


retained, the latter becoming at length the obj. Oés. 

1586 Let. to Earl Leycester 23 They durst not aduise any 
security to rest in any, no not in all ofthem. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen, VITT,1. i. 114 Loe, where comes that Rock That I 
aduice your shunning. 1728 T. SHERIDAN Perszzs ill. (1739) 
47 In the next Place he advises to consider the End of our 

reation. 

d. with objective of the thing. 

1658-9 Sir H. Vane in Burton’s Deary (1828) IV. 183, I can- 
not advise it to be well for you. 1693 AZem. Count Teckelyt. 
51 Having been the first to advice the War. 1735 Pore Sav. i. 
19 Celsus will advise Hartshorn, or something that shall 
close your eyes. 1798 SouTHEY Sonnets xi. Wks. II. 95 
Wisely was it he advised distrust. 

O. To give notice or intimation, to instruct, to 
inform, to apprise (a person). esf. To send (him) 
formal notice (of a transaction). Const. of, or 
subord., cl. 

1591 SHAKS, Tzvo Gevtt. 1. i. 122 Aduise me, where I may 
haue such a Ladder. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, to S. Sea 229 
My servants.. advised me ordinarily of that which past. 
1710 STEELE Tatler No.7 ?7 The States are advised that 
the Auxiliaries of Saxony were arrived. 1855 PREscoTT 
PRilip IT (1857) 1. 119 He advised the constable of this at 
once. 1879 Globe 17 Sept. 7/1 [He] advised the inspector 
that Gaydon had committed a murder. 

Ll. To give information of, announce (an event, 
transaction). (Commercial.) 

1880 Echo 3 Mar., The manager.. advises the landing of 
the first Palestine party. Cov. Have these drafts Leen 
advised ? ‘ 

Advisé, advisee, f//. a. Obs. See ADVISY. 

Advised (#dvai-zd), A//. a. For forms see AD- 
visE. [f. ADVISE+-ED. In its adjective use, an 
Eng. trans. of avisé (see ADVISY).] 

+L. pple. Of persons: Having considered or pon- 


‘dered. Zo be advised: to consider, reflect, to 


act after consideration. Const. of Obs. 

1375 Barsour Sruce :. 620 Ic ask 30u respyt for to se This 
lettir, and tharwith awysit be. ¢1s00 A/aid & Magpie in 
Halliw. Nuge Poet. 43 Ye wylle wedde me now, as I trowe. 
I wyWe be advysed, Gylle, sayd he. 1598 SHaks. Merry Wives 
1. ill, 106 Are you a-uis’d o' that? 31602 DEKKER Saszvom. 
265 Are you advized what you doe when you hisse? 1633 
Hanmer Chrox. Jrel. 49 Merlin came, and being advised, 
said as followeth. ; 

+2. Hence adj. (in sense of the older avisé, ad- 
visee) Deliberate, cautious, wary, judicious. Ods. 

1475 Caxton Fason 91b, Thenke ye what ye haue to do 
and be ye aduised. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. on Tim. 
893/2 Man is head of the woman, hee ought to be more 
aduised & wise. 1611 Cotcr., // a du ploméb en teste, He 
hath a sad, aduised, or discreet pate of his own. 1702 Exg. 
Theophrastus 246 In all actions a Prince ought to be slow 
and advised. 

+3. esp. with well or 7/]; both Afle. as in 1, and 
adj. as in 2. Obs. 

21375 Wycuir Wks, 1880, 375 Pu..art wo pat euer crist 
was so yuel avised to say..pbes wordis, ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Miller's T. 398 Be well avised on that ilke night.. That 
non of us ne speke not o word. c1450 Alerdix 45 Be well 
a-vised that ye knowe itishe. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
43 To another he put forth a question, who was to be well 
advised of his answer. 1611 Bisie Prov. xiii, 10 But with 
the well aduised is wisedome. 

4. Of things: Considered, deliberate, intentional ; 
hence well considered, judicious. (Fuller contrasts 
these senses.) ///-advised: injudicious. 

c1440 Relig. Picces fr. Thornton ALS. (1867) 19 Kepe vs 
Lorde. . fra sodayne and avysede dede. 1563 f/osilies 11. 
xv. (1640) 199 Ought we not then by the monition of the 
Wise-man..to take advised heed? 1642 Futter Holy § 
Prof, State 1. xix. 127 The more advised the deed is, the 
lesse advised it is. 1665 J. SpENcER Prodigies 17 His cool 
and advised thoughts. 1829 I. TayvLor Exthus. § 10, 262 
The atheistical conspiracy made its long-concerted, and 
well-advised and consentaneous and furious attack. 1876 
FREEMAN Vora. Cong. I. App. 722 His statement has more 
the air of a deliberately advised statement. J/od. His con- 
duct throughout has been very ill-advised. 

+5. Of persons: Purposed, determined. Cf. Ap- 
VISE 4. Obs. 

c3325 E. L£. Adit. P. B. 1365 Such a mangerie to make pe 
man wat3 auised. 1393 Gower Cow/. 11. 10 But she is other- 
wise avised Than graunte sucha timeassised. 1483 CaxTon 
Gold. Leg. 263/3, 1.. am auysed neuer to leue the. 

6. Counselled. See ADVISE v. 9 a, and d. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hev. JI’, 1Vv. iii. 5 Good Cousin be aduis’d, 
stirre not tonight. 1871 Ruskin ors Clav, ix. 11 The better 
minded ones really take the advised measures. 

7. Informed, apprised, warned. 

1599 SHaxs, //en. V, 11. Cho, 12 The French aduis'd by good 
intelligence Of this most dreadful preparation, Shake in their 
feare. 1860 Motiey Netherd. (1868) I]. xvii. 296 He was 
thoroughly advised of the disputes between the Earl of 
Leicester and the States. _ ; 

Advisedly (dvaizédli), adz. 


Forms: 4-5 


ADVISEDNESS. 


avisily, avissely; 4-6 avisely; 5 avysilye ; 
5-6 avysely, avyssely; 6-7 advisedlie; 6- ad- 
visedly. [Two forms are here :—1 avisi-ly, f. avise 
ApvISY +-LY2; 2 ADVISED +-LY2. But as avisily 
was changed by various intermediate forms to acd- 
visedly, it is convenient to treat the whole together. ] 
In an advised manner. 

+1. With watchfulness or attcntion; warily, at- 
tentively, carefully, circumspectly. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 344 Thai saw cumand Thar fayis 
ridand.. Arayit rycht awisely. c14z0 Padlad. on [/usb. 1. 
356 A wegge of boone or yron putte bytwene The bark and 
tree.. Avisily, the rynde unhurte to kepe. c1440 Morte 
Arthure 3166 Avissely in pat vale he vetailles his biernez. 
c1570 Tuynne Pride & Lowi. (1841) 19 Beholding him ad- 
visedly. 165: N. Biccs New Dispens. § 263, 192 Let the 
Fontanells be advisedly closed up. pe: 

+2. With prudence; wisely, prudently, judi- 
ciously. Oés. ; 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer Manc. 7. 223 But for a itil speche avisily 
Is no man schent. 1391 /fow the goode wife, etc. 22 in Hazl. 
3if any man bidde the worschipe, and wille wedde the, 
Avysely answere hym. c¢1500 ?arfenay 538 Thaim aid and 
councell ryght auysilye. c¢ 1571 Henryson Mor. Fables 40 
The sheepe auisely gaue answeir in the cace. 1683 CorBET 
Nonconf. Plea 8'To do all things advisedly, honestly, peace- 
ably. . is the best means of such reputation. _ . 

+3. With full or calm consideration; delibe- 
ratcly, Icisurely. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 161/1 He sente for the pryour and 
tolde to hym aduysedly al this vysyon. 1549 CoveRDALE 
Erasm. Paraphr. Col. \i. 13 We haue aduisedly sworne to 
be obedient to Moses lawe. 1655 Morret & Bennet //ealth's 
Linprov. (1746) 396 Mince or chew your Meat finely, eat 
leisurely, swallow advisedly. 1656 BramMHaLt Relic. vil. 
295 If he had advisedly read over my assertion it is this. 

4. As the result of deliberation or thought; de- 
liberately, intentionally. 

1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. i. § 17 Suche as shall openly and ad- 
visedly deprave, by Woordes or Writinges.. any of the Rites 
and Ceremonies. 1596 SHAKs. Alerch. Ven. v. 253 Your 
Lord Will neuer more breake faith aduisedlie. 1755 MAGENs 
Ess, insur. 1. 53 If the Master of a Ship has advisedly 
dropt Anchor in rocky ground. 185: Ht. Martineau //ést. 
Peace 1.v. 56 We speak advisedly and from experience when 
we say that this was the general feeling. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. 533, 1 do this advisedly. 

Advisedness (dvai-zédnés). ? Obs. Also 5 
avysnes, 6 avysenesse. [orig. f. avis? (see AD- 
VISY) +-NESS. Etymologically avyseness and ad- 
visedness are two words ; but historically advrsed- 
ness came in as a ‘rectification’ of avyseness, when 
the Eng. ppl. adj. ADVISED took the place of 
avis, avisy.} The quality of being advised; pru- 
dent consideration, caution, deliberation. 

c1400 Tondale Vis., Purif. Marie 132 Mary.. gan mer- 
veyly with grete avysnes Of the wordis that he can expresse. 
1509 Payne of Evyll Maryage 9,1 was in purpoce.. for to 
have wedded without avysenesse A fullefayremayde. 1633 
Howe t Le??. (1650) I. 349 Such a kind of cunctation, ad- 
visedness, and procrastination is allowable also in all councils 
of state. 1755 S. WALKER Sevm. ix, His Recreations also, 
are with much Consultation and Advisedness. 1789 Ben- 
tHam Princ. Legisl, ix. § 10 Advisedness with respect to 
the circumstances .. extends the intentionality from the act 
to the consequences. — 

Adviseful, variant of ADVICEFUL a. Oés. 

Advisement (Zdvaizmént). For forms see 
ADVISE, [a. Fr. a(/)visement, f. aviser: see ADVISE 
and -MENT.] 

+1. The process of looking at or viewing; ob- 
scrvation, notice, attention, consideration. Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 241 Sent pei non bifore, to wite how 
pei mo passe, Perfore had pei lore, for non avisement wasse. 
¢ 1374 CHAUCER 7voydxs v. 1811 And ther he saugh, with ful 
avysemente, The erratyk sterres. 1447 BokenHam Lyvys 
of Seyntys (1835) 14 Hyr bewte so sore dede lure Hys herte, 
that..ofhyr he took more avysement. 1600 HotLanp Livy 
1. xviii. 14 He had with good avisement taken a prospect and 
view towards the cittie. a Pane 

+2. The process of viewing or considering men- 
tally; thought, thinking, consideration, reflection, 
deliberation. ? Ods. or dad, 

330 R. Brunne Chron, 289 Pride and ille avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide, and dos many be schent. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Merck?’s. 7. 287, 1 warn yow wel it is no childes 
pley To take a wyf withoute avisement. c1425 Wyntoun 
* Cron. 1X. xxvii. 282 To pat rycht sone assentit he And blythly 
..Wyth schort Avisment maid ansuere. 1571 GrINDAL 
Articles xviii, Whether they doe every day with good ad- 
uisement conferre one Chapter of the Latine and English 
togither. 1603-5 Sir J. Mervin Alem. (1735) 354 After fifteen 
days Advisement and devout Prayer. 1709 Strvpe Am, 
Ref. xxxvii. 390 It was the work of ten years, written with 
good advisement. 1794 Burns Is. 1V. 319 O' gude advise- 
ment comes nae ill. ae 

+b. The result of thinking ; a thought, opinion, 
tesolution, plan. és. 

1535 CoveRDALE Jer, xxvi. 13 Therfore amende youre 
wayes, and youre advysementes and be obedient. 590 
Span. Invas. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) Il. 159 By reason of 
a great calm, which fell out, no part of this advisement 
could be accomplished. 

+3. To take advisement: to take thought, to 
consider or deliberate; (of a multitude) to take 
counsel, consult ; hence, to decide, resolve. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 526 He tuk avisment vith his 
men, On quhat maner thai suld do then. ¢ 1385 CHaucer 
Leg. Good Wom, 1413 At the laste he tooke avysemente, To 
send hym into some fercountre. 1462 Dauseney in Past. 
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Lett. 452 11. x02 Take avisment of this mater tille to morowe, 
a1569 Kyncesmitt Godly Advise (1580) 4 You ought to take 
good advisement howe you bestowe yourselfe, least you both 
marie and marre yourselfe in one daie. 1597 Daniet Civ, 
Wares (1609) 1. xcii, And mus‘d awhile, waking advisement 
takes of what had past in sleepe. 

4. Combined deliberation ; consultation. 

1417 T. Broxr in £, £. Wills (1882) 24 Iff ych haue.. 
mystake hir good, I wyll pat it be restored to ham... be 
avysement of myn Executours. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. 
Bk. of M. Avrel. (1546) Qvijb, Dougheters .. shuld not 
mary without lycence, nor the emperours dongliters without 
the aduysement of the senate, 1634 46 J. Row (father) ///s?. 
Kirk Scotl, (1842) 186 Whereupon the magistrats, after ad- 
visement, withdrew themselves. 1735 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 
23 Till the Bill for establishing Courts of Equity comes under 
advisement, 1881 7¥:1es 19 Web. 5/2 The application [to the 
Court] was made upon advisement. 

5. Advice, counsel. arch. 

c1440 Morte Arthure 148 Thus schalle I take avisemente 
of valiant beryns. 1509 Barctay Ship of Mooles (1570) 17 
The reade and advisement Of wise men, discrete, and full of 
grauitie, Helpeth thine owne. 1658 Brome Cov. Gard. v. 
1.77 There's hope that he may be fetch't halfe way back 
again, by your fatherly advicement. 1658 S. LeNNarp tr. 
Charron's Wisdome \. xx. § 12 (1670) 74 Particular advise- 
ments and remedies against this evil you shall find. 1850 
Brackie Aeschylus 11. 271 My son, Xerxes, Being young 
hath young conceits; and takes no note Of my advisement. 

+6. An instruction how to act, an injunction, 
a warning. Odés. 

1538 in Strype Eccl, Ment, App. xci, I charge and enjoyn 
to every curate..to accomplish these few advisements and 
injunctions. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres u. i. 17 That they 
may before the enemy arriue, give aduisement. 1654 GENTILIS 
tr. Servita's List. [nguis. (1676) 860 The punishments which 
the Inquisition imposeth, are spiritual, as Abjurations, Ab- 
solutions, or Advisements. 

Adviser (#dvai-za1). [f. ADVISE + -ER1.] 

1. One who advises or counsels. 

3611 Fiorito, Avisatore, an aduiser, an advertiser. 1651 
Hosses Gov. & Soc. xiv. § 1. 210 When obedience is yielded 
to the Lawes, not for the thing it self, but by reason of the 
advisers will, the Law is not a Counsell, but a Command. 
3741 MIppDLeETON Cicero (1742) II. vii. 266, I. . who from the 
very first have always been the adviser of peace. 1863 Cox 
Inst, Eng, Govt.t. v. 29 The advisers of the Crown have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility. 3 

2. One who sends advice or notice of anything. 

1854 De Quincey in Page (1877) II. xviii. 83 To you, as 
being (I think) my latest adviser from Tipperary, I address 
my answer. 

+3. A dispatch-boat; an A(D)viso. Oés. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 383 One-hundred-and- 
twenty sail, whereof ten are advisers, and as many fire-ships. 

Advisership (£dvai-zaifip). [f prec. +-surp.] 
The office of an adviser. 

1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 8 The Law Advisership to the 
Castle is the most important of the remaining appointments. 

Advising (&dvoi-zin), vd/. 5b. [f. ADVISE + 
-1NGI.] The action expressed by the verb advise. 
Considering, consulting, counselling, warning, no- 
tifying. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

c 1450 Pecock Xefr.75 Bi avisingis, and bi conseil taking. 
1603 Suaks. Meas, for JM. 1. i. 203 Therefore fasten your 
eare on my aduisings. 1640 Futter Adel Rediv. (1867) II. 
234 He approved of the vice-chancellors advising. 1866 
Cartyte /nang. Addr.171, I would not.. go much into ad- 
vising 5 but there is one advice I must give you. 

Advising (#dvaizin), ff/. a. [f. ADVISE + 
-InG2,] That advises ; counselling. 

Mod. Advising words ; an advising solicitor. 

+ Advi'sion. Ods. A rare form of AVISION, 
but that which the word would have regularly 
received, had it survived to the 16th c. 

+ Advi'sive, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ADVISE +-IVE. 
Prob. a. OFr. *avisif, -7ve.] 

1. Observant, prudent. Sce ADVISIVENESS. 

2. Supplying advice, advising, counselling. 

1648 Herrick /i’%s, II. 47 A Parzneticall or Advtsive 
Verse to his friend. 

+Advi'siveness. 00s. rave—'. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being advisive ; thought- 
fulness, prudence, discretion. 

1436 Pol. Poems II. 200 Discrecioun, subtile avisifenesse. 

+ Advi'so. Oés. Pl. -oes. [ad. Sp. aviso advice, 
intelligence; also,anadvice-boat:—late L.advisum : 
see ADVICE, under the influence of which, and the 
cognate Eng. words, aduviso became common in 
Eng., though Aviso (q.v.) was also used, and is 
now the only form (in sense 3).] 

1. Information, intelligence ; an official notifica- 
tion, dispatch, or ‘advice.’ Os. (Sense retained 
in Apvice 8.) 

1594 Carew Zasso's Godfr. Bulloigne (1881) 1x9 William 
.. This fresh aduiso sendeth you by mee. 1622 F. MARKHAM 
Dec, Warre mu. ix. § 4.114 By the imployment of Spies, by 
Traytors or by some other advisoes. 

2. pompously, An advicc, counsel, suggestion. 

sgt Ratetcn Fight of Revenge 15 Slandrous Pamphlets, 
aduisoes and Letters, 1643 Sir T. Browne Reig. Med. 1. 
§ 19 Who forgetting the honest advisoes of Faith, have 
listened unto the conspiracy of Passion and Reason. 1676 
in Phil. Tras. X1. 573 Our modern {writers] have been free 
of their Adviso‘s to prompt the studious, 

3. (Also Caraval of atviso.) A dispatch or ad- 
vice-boat ; in which sense the word survives in 
the form Aviso, 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia v. 179 The aduenturers sent 


ADVOCATE. 


them an aduiso with thirtie Passengers. 1642 Futter //oly 
4 Prof. State n. xxi. 138 The King of Spain knew of it, and 
sent a Caravall ofadviso to the West Indies. 1650 R. Staryt- 
ION Strada‘s Low Countrey Warres v1. 8 Who dispatched 
back his Adviso with more then ordinary speed. 

Advisory (idvai-zori), a. [f. Apvisk+-ory, 
as if ad. late L. *advisdrius, f. late 1. advisor.] 
Maving the attribute of advising ; giving, or tend- 
Ing to give, advice. 

1809 1). Ramsay /Tist. Sonth Carolina 11. 20 Churches, 
as corporations, can enforce their by-laws, but their powers 
as spiritual courts are merely advisory. 1847 in Craic. 
186z J. Cuester in Macmn. Mag. Nov. 62 The expression 
of their opinions is advisory only. 1882 /yes 27 Mar. 4 
There was some difference of opinion in the Advisory Board. 

+t Advisy, advisee, ///.a. Ods. Forms: 3 5 
avysé; 4-5 avise(e; 5 avisy, aduisy, aduysee 
(Se. 5 awyss6é; 6 awysee). [a. OFr. aviset, avis?, 
pa. pple. of avirser to ADVISE.] Well-advised ; cir- 
cumspect, hcedftl, wary, cautious. 

cx300 A. Adrs. 5261 The kyng, and his meigné, Gladdest 
weren and aveyst. 1330 R. bruxsxe Chron, 188 Of werre 
and of bataile he was fulle auise. 1426 Pol. /’oems (1859) II. 
137 This Henry of knyghthode moste famous, Moste avisy, 
and moste victorious. 1443 Henry VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
m1. 34 I.79 Notable and aduisy labours and diligences. 1513 
Douctas “nets v. ix. 35 Scharp Mnestheus war and awysce. 

Advocacy (a'dvékési). [a. (14th c.) Fr. advo- 
cacté, -atte, avocacie, ad. med. L.. advocatia, n. of 
state, f. advocdtus: sce ADVOCATE and -acy.] 

l. The function of an advocate ; the work of ad- 
yocating ; pleading for or supporting. 

1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sowde 1. xv. (1859) 15 Blysful lord !.. I 
haue spoken of aduocacye, soo that thou sholdest myn ad- 
uocate be. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 He had ocupyed 
and exerced moche holyly and deuoutelye the fayte of aduo- 
cacye inthe bysshoppes courte. 1646 Sir 1. Browne Psend. 
Ef. 47 Shall he want herein the applause or advocacy of 
Satan. 1849 Cospewx Sf. 21, I will never cease the advocacy 
of this question. 1867 Carty_k Nem. (1881) IL. 13 Itis a 
strange trade, I have often thought, that of advocacy. 1872 
Yeats Growth & Viciss. Comm. 273 Whose voice then first 
began to be heard in advocacy of freedom of commerce. 

2.= ADvVowson, ADVOCATION 5. 

1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. III. xii. 194 Bishop Gervase 
.. petitioned the king to grant the royal rights over the see, 
the rights of advocacy or patronage. 

+Advoca‘cyer,v. Obs. [a. Fr. advocacier, avo- 
cacter, {, avocacie advocacy, transferred with inf. 
ending.] To practise as an advocate. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) iv. xxi. 262 Suche 
people the whiche misbere them for to aduocacyer synneth 
gretly.. The Iuge may not aduocacyer in the cause that he 
ought to luge. 

+ Advocary. Ods. vare—'. [ad. med. L. adzvo- 
caria (cited by Du Cange from charter of 1216), 
f. OF r. avoérie, avouerie, n. of state, f. avocor, avou- 
curi—L. advocatorem: see ADVOCATOR.] ? Pleading. 

c 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus ii. 1469 Be ye not ware how that 
false Polyfete Is now about eftsones for you to plete, And 
bring on yow advocaries [v.7, advocatis, advocacies] newe? 

Advocate (z'dvékeét), 56. Forms: 4-5 avocat, 
avoket; 5 advoket, -ette; 5-7 advocat; s- 
advocate. Aphetic 5-6 voket, vocate. [a. OFr. 
avocat, ad. L. advocdtus, one summoned or ‘called 
to’ another, esp. one called in to aid one’s cause 
in a court of justice; prop. pa. pple. of advoca-re, 
f. ad to + vocare to call. The OFr. living descendant 
of advocdtus was avoét, avoé, avoudé (sec ADVOWEE) ; 
avocat was a semi-popular adaptation of the L. title. 
In 14-16th c. it was often still further conformed to 
the L. as advocat, an artificial spelling, afterwards 
abandoned in Fr., which has caused in Eng. a per- 
manent refashioning of the word. See Ap- 2.] /i/. 
One called in, or liable to be called upon, to defend 
or speak for. 

1. One whose profession it is to plead the cause 
of any one in a court of justice ; a counsellor or 
counsel. (The technical title in the Roman law 
courts, and in those countries which retain the 
Roman law, as Scotland and France; also in the 
Admiralty Courts, and many special tribunals ex- 
isting or historical ; but not in ordinary English 
law courts.) 

Faculty of Advocates: the collective body of members of 
the bar in Scotland. Lord Advocate, formerly Aing’'s (or 
Queen's) A., the principal law-officer of the crown in Scot- 
land, answering to the Attorney-General in England. Fudge- 
Advocate, the officer who manages the prosecution before a 
court-martial, the supreme officer for the whole army being 
the Judge-Adzocate-General. Advocate is also in the city 
of Aberdeen a local title for a solicitor. Devils’ Advocate 
(see quotation). ; 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Consc. 6084 For-why pai sal pan 
na help gett Of sergeaunt, ne auturne, ne avoket. 138% 
Wreite Acts xxiv. 1 Tertulle, sum oratour, or fair speker, 
or avocat. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. Il. 373 For 
pe delyueraunce of be advoketes and ditoures. 1393 |-ANci. 
P. Pi C. wm. 61 Foragers and vytailers ‘and vokeitus 
of pe Arches {z. 7. voketts, vocates, a-uoketes, B. vokates). 
c1400 Rom. Rose 5724 Phiciciens and advocates Gone right 
by the same yates. They selle her science for wynnyng. 
1483 Caxton Cato 6j, b, They may selle their scyence and 
kunnyng for siluer.. As done these grete auocales ¢ 1538 
Srarkey £ug. 118 Thes hungry Aduocatys and corm arnt Sas 
of the law. 1635 Quarters Emblems iv. 1718) 21 There was 
no client then to wait The leisure of his long-tail'd advocate. 


ADVOCATE, 


1679 Indictment, Trial of Langhorn 3 The Place and Office 
of Advocate General of the Army aforesaid. 1768 Brack- 
STONE Cov222. i. iii, Of advocates or (as we generally call 
them) counsel, there are two species or degrees, barristers 
and sergeants. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 168 The col- 
lege or faculty of advocates.. may be called the seminary 
of Scotch lawyers. 1810 BentHam Packing (1821) 48 The 
duty of an advocate is to take fees, and in return for those 
fees to display to the utmost advantage whatsoever falshoods 
the solicitor has put into his brief. 1825 — Reward 93 
At Rome, if certain travellers may be believed, it is the 
custom when a saint is about to be canonized, to allow an 
advocate, who in familiar language is called the advocate of 
the devil, to plead against his admission. 1826 Disraewi liz, 
Grey 1. viii. 18 To succeed as an advocate, I must be a great 
lawyer: and, to be a great lawyer, I must give up my chance 
of being a great man. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam &77#. Coustitu. 
xvii. 281 A Scotch Judge making a vacancy on that Bench 
removed the Lord Advocate. 1876 Baxcrorr Hist. U.S. 
VI. 1. 373 The advocate-general Segur having drawn up the 
most minatory indictment. ; 

2. fig. and genx. One who pleads, intercedes, or 
speaks for, or in behalf of, another; a pleader, in- 
tercessor, defender. 

1340 Ayenb, 127 Bidde we mid al oure herte bane holy 
gost.. pat he by oure auvocat. c1405 Lay Folks Mass-Bh., 
&B. Pr. 1. 66 Pray specialy til oure lady saynt mary that sche 
becum oure auoket. 1460 in Pol, Rel. & Love Poems 148, 
I loke for loue of man my bropir, I am his avoket on euery 
wise. @ 1535 W. DE WorbeE Comntunycacyon B iij, Mercy 
was thyn aduocat chefe. 1594 SHaks. Rich. [//, 1. iii. 87 
An earnest aduocate to plead for him. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olbion A ij, I have (but as an Advocat for the muse) argued. 
1735 Pore Z£th. Ep. . 30 The Frail one’s advocate, the Weak 
one’sfriend. 1774 Mrs. Cuarone /oprov. Alind 11.8 He will 
find an advocate in every human heart. 1828 MacauLay 
Hallam's Const. Hist, 40 The advocates of Charles have 
very dexterously contrived to conceal..the real nature of 
this transaction. 


b. Specially, applied to Christ as the Intercessor 


for sinners. 

1382 Wyc ir x Poh ii.1 We han auoket anentis the fadir, 
Ihesu Crist just [1388 an aduocat). 1509 FisuEer /4ks. 282 
Jesus is ..asuffycyent vocateforvs. 1611 Biste 1 Fohnii. 1 
We haue an Aduocate with the Father, Iesus Christ the 
righteous. 1667 Mitton P. Z.11. 33 Let me Interpret for him, 
me his advocate And propitiation, a1788C. WesLey Hyun 
“Light of those,’ Come, thou Advocate and Saviour, Mani- 
fest thy wondrous grace. 1826 Binney //ys2 ‘ Eternal 
Light,’ A Holy Spirit’s energies, An Advocate with God. 

. One who defends, maintains, publicly recom- 
mends, or raises his voice in behalf of a proposal 


or tenet. Const. of (for ? obs.). 

¢1735 Pore Hor. Ef, u.i. 34 Advocates for folly dead and 
gone. 1756 Lucas Ess. on Waters I\1. 318 The advocates 
for brimstone will here triumph. 1792 decd. W. P7tt I. xx. 
332 Truth will continue to have her worshippers; and it may 
be presumed that they will.. survive the advocates of False- 
hood. 1810 CoLeripce /7tend (1865) 128 The most respectable 
English advocate for the theory. 1858 Max Mutter Chips 
(1880) II. xxvii. 349 The priests were.. the strongest advo- 
cates of the system of caste. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
iL § g2 The advocates of the trade-wind theory. 


+ 4. The secular defender or ‘ patron’ of a church 


or religious house; an ADVOWEE, Odés. 

1387 Trevisa Higder Rolls Ser. I. 283 Pe Romayns chees 
hym afterwardes for to be Seynt Petres aduokett [#7 1432- 
50 aduocate}]. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Advocate is more par- 
ticularly used, in church-history, for a person appointed to 
defend the rights and revenues of a church, or religious house. 

Ad-vocate, v.! Pa. pple. Sc. advocat. [f. L. 
advocat- ppl. stem of advocd-re to call to; f. ad 
to + voca-re to call.] 

+1. To call (¢o oneself), summon, invite. Obds. 

sss Harpsrietp Divorce of Hen.V 111 (1878) 271 The em- 
peror, minding to advocate to himself another wife. 

2. Sc. Law. To call to a higher tribunal; to AD- 
VOKE. See also AVoCATE. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maz. 55 The pley sould not be advocat 
fra the inferiour court, except it be proven that wrang was 
done in it to the persewer. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. SuAf. s.v. 
By these letters [of Advocation], the lords of session advo- 
cate, that is call that cause from the incompetent judge to 
themselves. 

Advocate (zedvéket), v.2 [f ApvocaTE sé. on 
analogy of minister, cf. pilot, carpenter, doctor, etc.] 

+1. tztr. To act as advocate, to plead for. arch. 

1641 Mitton -4272adv, § 1 (1847) 58/2 It had been advo- 
cated and moved for by some honourable and learned gentle- 
men of the house. 1659 Fuiter App. /27. Junoc. (1840) 339 
I wonder that the Animadvertor will advocate for their 
actions, so detrimental to the church. 1661 Heyun Refi. 
ii. 37, 1 will not take upon me to Advocate for the present 
distempers and confusions of this wretched Church. 1872 
F. Hatt False Philol. 75, 1 am not going to advocate for 
this sense of actual [z.e. as= present]. 

+2. trans. To defend (by action), Ods. 

1666 Pepys Diavy x Dec., Ready..to part with all his 
estate in these difficult times to advocate the King’s service. 

3. rans. To plead or raise one’s voice in favour 


of; to defend or recommend publicly. 

21767 Burke Ref Represent. (T.) This is the only thing dis- 
tinct and sensible that has been advocated. 1789 FRANKLIN 
Lett, to N. Webster 26 Dec. Wks. 1840 X. 414 During my late 
absence in France, | find that several new words have been 
introduced into our parliamentary language. For example 
I find a verb.. from the substantive advocate ; the gentle- 
man who advocates or has advocated that motion. . If you 
should happen to be of my opinion with respect to these in- 
novations you will use your authority in reprobating them. 
x82zx W. Tayior in AJonth. Rev. XCV1. 450 The interests of 
justice, of liberty, and of independence are advocated. 1850 
Merivare Rom, mp. (VI. xxiii. 29 They advocated its 
publication for their own private interests. 1860 TyNpALL 
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Glac. 11. § 28. 396 Dr. Whewell, who advocates this view, thus 
expounds it, 

dvocateship (e'dvékét,fip). [f ApvocaTE 
sb. + -SHIP.] The office of an advocate: i.e. 

1. of an intercessor ; intercession, pleading, ad- 
vocacy. 

@1568 CoverDaLe Christ's Cross ix. Wks. III. 260 Christ's 
mediation, intercession and advocateship. 1656 Harpy Serv. 
xx. (1865) 125/2 The advocateship of Christ consists ina four- 
fold presentation. ¢x1680 HattyweLt Sav. of Souls 71 (T.) 
This redargution of the world was made a part of the advo- 
cateship of the Holy Spirit. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 
I. 232 So expect not any advocateship from me. 

2. of a legal pleader. 

1611 Cotcr., Advocatic, an Advocateship; the duty or 
place of an Advocate. 1618 tr. Barneveld’s Afol. Gj, After 
the fifteenth yeare of my Aduocateships place. 1631 B. 
Jonson New Jun u, vi. (T.) Leave your advocateship 
Except that we shall call you Orator Fly, 1858 CartyLe 
fFrredk. Gt. Il. x. 11. 580 Francois accordingly sat ‘in cham- 
bers’, . even became an advocate; but did not in the least 
take to advocateship. 1867 — Aevz7. (1881) II. 60 He was 
quitting his Lord Advocateship, and returning home. 

+3. of the patron of a church; advocation, 
patronage. Ods. 

1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. Suff., Princes had also another title 
to advocate-ship, some of them pretending to be advocati 
nati of the churches within their dominions. 

+ A'dvocatess. Obs.vare—. [f. ApvocaTE sé. 
+-Ess. Cf. foet-ess. Advocatissa occurs in med. L, 
as patroness of a benefice.] A female advocate. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Diss. fr. Pop. 1. §8 Therefore God hath 
provided us of an advocatess [soe edd. advocatress]. [Be- 
sides this the forms ApvocaTrix, ADVOCATRICE, ADVOCATRESS, 
have all been used for the feminine.)} 

Advocating (x‘dvékeitin), vd/. sb. [f. ADvo- 
CATE v.2 + -ING1.] The action of publicly defending, 
maintaining, or standing up for. 

1803 W. Taytor in Azz. Rev. 1.274 Some defence for the 
public advocating of opinions, even when obnoxious to the 
majority of the house. 

Advocation (edvoké'fon). [a. Fr. advocacion, 
earlier avocacton (12th c. in Godef.), ad. L. advo- 
cation-em, n. of action f. advoca-re, see ADVOKE. 
The senses are partly taken from this, partly from 
med. L. advocatio, the function of the advocatis, in 
the various medizeval senses of that word.] 

I. n. of action from L. advocavre. 

+1. A calling of people to council ; a summoning 
or convocation. Odés. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. i.i8 Hit apperteyneth not to hem 
to be of counceyls ne at the aduocacions. . 

2. The calling of an action before itself by a 
superior court. Not used in Eng. law, but the 
technical term in Scotland, as also in the papal 
court. (See ADVOKE, and ApvocaTE v.1) 

Bill of Advocation (Sc. Law) The written application to 
the higher court asking for removal of the action. Letters 
or Note of Advecation, the order issued by the higher court, 
equivalent toan Eng. writ of certiorari issued by a superior 
Court for the removal of an action to itself. ; 

@ 1528 SKELTON /7. Hyfocr. I]. 361 He robbeth all nations 
With his fulminations, Advocations. ¢1555 Harpsrietp Dy- 
vorce of Hen. VIII (1878) 184 The Cardinall (Wolsey) most 
earnestly travelled to.. stay the advocation of the said 
cause..to the court of Rome. 1609 Skene Keg. Alaz. 62 
Advocation of causes, may be admitted be reason of the 
iniquitie of the Judge in the inferiour court: or of his 
doubting, or ignorance of the cause. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp.s.v. If after letters of advocation are intimated to 
that judge, he yet proceeds, his decree will be null. 1808 
Bentuam Scotch Ref.15 Instruments of usurpation, in Eng- 
lish practice, fore and certiorari; in Scottish, bills of ad- 
vocation. 1856 Froupve Hist. Exg. 1.147 Wolsey, however, 
failed in his protest ; the advocation was passed. 

+3. The act of calling to one’s aid; an appeal 
(for aid or defence). Obs. 

1598 Barckey Feliczt. Alan (1631) 685 True Religion doth 
direct us & our prayers and advocations to one God. 1753 
Cuameers Cycl. Supp., Advocation, in the civil law, the act 
of calling another to our aid, relief, or defence. 

II. n. of office from L. advocatus. 
+4. The function of an ApvocaTE (1, 2) or 


pleader; pleading, advocacy, advocateship. Ods. 

1604 SHaks. O7/. 11. iv. 123 Alas... My Aduocation is not 
now in Tune. 1651 Jer. TayLor Serv. 1, xxvii. 349 [Christ] 
sits in heaven in a perpetual advocation for us. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual.(1859) I. 310 Rejecting your advocation 
in behalf of your friend. 

+ 5. The function or office of a patron (see ADvo- 
CATE 4); guardianship, protection, or patronage 
of a church, or benefice ; right of presentation to a 
living ; = ADvowson (another form of the same 


word). Ods. 

1566 in Harrington Vxg. Antig.151 [He] would bestowe the 
advocation therof uppon my son. 1621 SANDERSON Sev, 
Ad. Pop. 1v. 33 (1674) 205 Parents, that have the donations 
or Advocations of Church Livings in their hands, must needs 
have some of their Children.. thrust intothe Ministry. 1661 
BramMuare Yust Vind. iv.66 To the Kings of England . . the 
Advocation and protection of all the Churches of England, 

+Advocati'stical, ?a. Obs. rare—'. 

c1614 England's Way to Wealth in Arb. Eng. Garn. (1882) 
IV. 352 We do charge also the Chancellors and Provincial 
Council, and the Council of Admiralty, the Advocatistical, 
and the Procurer General, and all other officers. 

Advocator (2 dvokelta1). [As an early word, 
a. late L. advocator, n. of agent f. advocdre to call 
to, but used by cccl. writers as=cl. L. advocates, 


ADVOWEE. 


from the active function of the advocatus or helper 
‘called in,’ as a pleader or ‘caller for’ justice 
or mercy. In mod. use f. ADVOCATE v.] 

+1. An intercessor, patron (saint); = ADvocaTE sd. 
I, 2. Odse 

1482 Revel, Monk of Evesham (1869) 52 My moste meke 
and dere aduocatour seynt Nicholas to whome y called, 

2. One who advocates, or publicly stands up for ; 
= ADVOCATE 5d, 3. 

1845 Browninc Soul's Trag. u. Wks. 1863 II. 458 The ad- 
vocators of change in the present system of things. 


Advocatory (ze dvékeitari), a. [f. L. advocar- 
ppl. stem of advoca-re+-ory. Cf. med. L. advoca- 
tori-us, {. advocator ; and Fr. avocatoire.] Of or 
pertaining to the advocate. 

1864 Daily Tel. 16 Aug., Their author is by nature rather 


a critic than a partisan, more inclined to the judicial than 
the advocatory function. 

+ A:‘dvocatress. Ods. [f. advocatir + -ESs ; 
prob. refashioned from the earlier ADVoCATRICE.] 
A female advocate. 

1641 Warmstry Blind Guide 47 The Scripture .. speaketh 
nothing of .. any Advocatresse or Mediatrix towards God. 
1647 Jer. Taytor Diss. fr. Pop.1.§8 God has provided us of 
an advocatress [z. 7 advocatess), who is gentle and sweet. 

+ A:dvocatrice. Oés. [a. MFr. advocatrice, ad. 
L. advocatrix, -tcem : see next.] A female advocate. 

1384 Cuaucer JV. 0f God 40 Swich an advocatrice who can 
dyvyne .. our greeves to redresse. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 
13 Seynte Wenefryde To whome late us praye to be a 
specialle aduocatryce for us. 1531 ELyot Governour u. vii. 
(R.) The emperour reioysed to him selfe that Cinna had 
founde such an aduocatrice. 

+A‘dvocatrix. Ods. rare. [a. L. advocatrix, 
fem. of advocatér.] A femaleadvocate. (Seetwo prec.) 

1631 Celestina 1. 11 His successe in bringing me such an 
Advocatrix. 1749 Wes-ey in /i’&s, 1872 X. 105 They fly 
unto her as the advocatrix of the faithful. 


+ Advo'citate, v. Obs.—° [f. L.*advocita-re, fre- 
quent. of advocare (of whichsimple vocitare occurs).] 
“To call often vpon.’ Cockeram 1626. 

Adavoid, -ance, obs. forms of AVoID, -ANCE. 

+ Advorke, v. Ods. [a. MFr. advogue-r, earlier 
avogue-r, ad. L.advoca-re to call to, f.ad to + vocare 
to call. Cf. convoke, revoke, provoke, etc.] To call 
to oneself, to summon. esf. To summon a cause to 
a higher from an inferior tribunal. The same as 
ApbvocaTE v.1 in Sc. Law. 

1533 Br. Bonner in Froude’s Hist. Eng. 11. 147 His Holi- 
ness .. would not have advoked the matter at all, but been 
content that it should have been determined and ended in 
your realm, 1535 SHAxton in Strype Eccd. Mem. (1832) I. 
u. Ixi. 224 If yee advoking this matter into your hands, by 
that means bear the abbot in his evil dealing. 1655 FULLER 
C4, Hist. v.175 By this time Queen Katharine had privately 
prevailed with the Pope, to advoke the cause to Rome. 

Advoket, -ette, obs. form of ADVOCATE. 

+ Advola‘tion. Oés5.-° [n. of action f. L. ad- 
vola-re to fly to.] ‘A flying towards.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Advolu‘tion. Oés.-° [n. of action f. L. ad- 
volv-ére to roll to.] ‘A rolling towards.’ Bailey 
1731, whence in J. 

+ Advo'rt, v. Ods. [erroneous refashioning of 
avort, a. Fr. avorte-r:—late L. aborta-re, as in AD- 
VANCE ; see An- 2.] To miscarry. 

1572 Lament. Lady Scotland in Sc. P. of 16th c. 11.242, I 


trauell 3it as I had them aduortit; The malice greit that ilk 
to uther beires Doth ryfe my bowells with their ciuile weirs. 


Advoteresse, obs. form of ADULTEREsS. 

+ Advo'trix. Ods. [L. fem. of *advérar, n. of 
agent f. advove-re to vow to ; apparently here con- 
founded with advocadtrix; see Avow.] A female 


advocate, or intercessor. 

1611 CHESTER Cazfoes L. 11 (1878) 145 Loue is my great 
Aduotrix, at thy shrine Loue pleads for me. 

Advouch, -er, obs. forms of AVoucH z., -ER sd, 


Advoulter, advouter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, 
obs. early forms of ADULTER, -ER, -ESS, -OUS, -Y. 

Advoure, obs. form of ADvowry. 

+ Advourer. Oés. rave—. [f. ADvowry +-ER].] 


An advocate or patron (saint). 

a 1686 DucpaLe Life ofGeste 125 That therin those sainctes 
bee oncalled as advourers and ayders who bi not here pre-- 
sently conversant emong us. 


Advow/(e, obs. form of Avow sé. and v. 

Advowee (dvau:7). Forms: 3-7 avowe, 6-7 
avowee, 7-9 advowee. [a. OFr. avozdé, earlier 
avoé, avoet:—L. advocat-us in sense of Patron ; see 
AbvocaTE. Avoet, avoud, was the living descendant 
of advocat-us, of which avocat was a later learned 
adaptation, as a title. In 15thc. the scribes some- 
times Latinized avoué to advoudé, whence the current 
Eng. form: cf. ADvowson. Though avowé and 
advowee are thus the same word, the former is asso- 
ciated with a sense which became obs. before the 
form advozve was established ; and they are here 
treated separately ; see AVOWB. ] 

{1. An advocate, protector or patron: esf. a patron 
saint; see Avow®, the older form used in this sense.] 

2. The advocate, protector, or patron of an eccle- 
siastical office or benefice. One who protected and 


ADVOWER. 


defended its interests, and thus usually became 
privileged to nominate or present to it; the pro- 
tection has long disappeared, but the right of 
presentation is retained as a marketable ‘property.’ 


One who holds the advowson. 

1691 Brount Law Dict. s.v., Advowee alias avowe (advo- 
catus) is used for him that hath right to present to a Bene- 
fice. 1691 Case of E.xeter-Coll.44 The Custody of Voidances, 
Presentments, Collations, etc. as Lords and Advowees. 1744 
J. Lewis Life of Pecock 252 He gave & granted them as if he 
were the patron or advowee of them. 1751 CuiAamBers Cycl., 
Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it were, 
administrators of the temporal concerns of the churches .,. 
They are sometimes called by their primitive name A duowec, 
though more usually patron. ae 

+Advower. 0¢s. [A refashioning of avower, 
a. Fr. avouer inf. used subst.] A vowing, a vow. 

rsoz ARNOLD Chron. (1811) 146 ‘The iii parte of alle his 
synnes releced, and all aduowers and promyse releced. 

Advowre, var. form of AvowkE, patron. 

+ Advow'ry. 04s. Forms: 5 advouré, 6-ie. A 
variant of the word more commonly spelt AvowRy. 
The spelling with a/- was espeeially eommon in 


sense 3, ‘The advowson or patronage of a benefiee.’ 

“1495 Actx1 Heu, V7, xxxiij, The Amobreshippe of the 
Countie of Meryonneth with the Reglorshippes and Raglor- 
shippes of the Advoures of the same Countie. 1593 Bison 
Gout. Christ's Ch. 363 The gift and collation of bishoprikes 
and other dignities of their advourie. 

+ Advow’'sance, -ante. 

+Advow'sement. 
ations on advowson or advowsen (probably taken 
as =advovws-ing, from an imaginary verb advowse, 
whence advows-ance, advowse-meni, on analogy of 
sueh regular forms as cogntsance, cognisement, etc.] 

€%536 Wuitinc in Ellis Orig. Letd. i. II. 380 Letters... 
purportinge th’empetracion of th’advousante of Batcombe in 
Somersetshire, together with an advousante redie writen. 
1590 SWINBURN 7Jvstaments 44 The Lord hath no title to 
., the aduowsement of a church, belonging to the villeine. 
1754 Garpner //ist. Dunwich 135 He granted by Fine, to 
Richard Abbat of Sibeton, the Advowsance of the Church 
of Tunstall in Norfolk. 

Advowson (Xdvawzon, -z’n), s6. Forms: 3-4 
avoweisoun, avoweson, voweson, 6 avoson; 7 
aduouson, advouson, aduowsion, advousen, 
advowzen; 6- advowson. [a. OFr. avoéson (in 
Anglo-Fr. advoeson, advowéson, advowson):—L. ad- 
vocalion-em : see ADVOCATION (a doublet of ad- 
vowson). Avoweson, beside being refashioned as 
advowson after L., was aphctized in 4 to vowe- 
son.] The ‘ patronage’ of an ecclesiastical office or 
religious house ; the right of presentation to a 
benefice or living. (orig. The obligation to defend 
its rights or be its ‘advocate’; see ADVOWEE.) 

1297 R. Giouc. 471 Ent striuing.. betuene a lewede & a 
clerc, vor holi churche thing, As vor voweson of churche. 
c1300 Life of Beket 575 As for an Avoweisoun of churche. 
1502 ARNOLD C/ron. (1811) 183 All such landis, tenementis, 
rentys, aduousons or other poscessions. @ 1556 CRANMER IV&s, 
11.239 Mine old suit for the receipt of Mr. Benet's advowson 
of the Benefice of Barnabe. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. xxix. §3 in 
Oxf, & Camb, Enactuts, 30 Services, annuyties, advousons 
of Churches, 1574 tr. Littleton’s Fenures 4/1 Such thinges 
that lye not in manuell occupacion as... avowson of a churche, 
1s9s Errincton in Wills & /nvent, N. Counties (1860) 253 
The avoson of the rectorie of Elton. 1602 FutBecke rst 2. 
of Paraltele 10 \t is fructus aduocationis, and not the aduou- 
son it selfe. 1634 Peacnam Compl. Gent. iv, 31 To be set off 
in hope of the next advouson (which perhaps was sold before 
the young man was borne), 1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den's 
Mare Cl.342 Our Lord the King was seised of the aforesaid 
Advousen in time of Peace. 1663 Butter Hudtbras 1, 1.236 
As if Hypocrisie and Non-sence Had got th’Advowson of 
his Conscience. 1591 Biount Law Dict. s.v., Advowzen 
(advocatio), a right to present toa Benefice; as muchas Jus 
Patronatus in the Canon Law. 1713 STEELE Engltshon. 
No. 6. 37 He has lately named me for a Living, of which he 
had the Advowson, 1836 Hor. Smitu Zz Fru. 1,18 Ad- 
vowson, the purchaseable right (purchaseable even by a Jew, 
Pagan or Mahometan) of controlling the souls of a whole 
parish. 1865 Avader 9 Sept. 279/2 The traffic in advowsons 
has never been actually prevented in any country. 

Comb. advowson-monger. 

1660 QuarLes Div, Fanc, 1. \xxxii.134 [The church] sus- 
tains th’ extremes of cold and hunger, To pamper up the fat 
Advouson-monger. 

+ Advow'son, v. Obs. rare—". [f. the sb. Cf. to 
provision.) To invest with the advowson. 

1597 Be. Hace SaZ,11.v, Thou servile fool, why couldst thou 
not repair To buy a benefice at steeple fair? ‘here moughtest 
thou, for but a slender price, Advowson thee with soine fat 
benefice. 


+ Advow'sonage. Ols. rare. [f. Apvowson 
+-AGE (the suffix superfluous).] Advowson. 

1528 Lp, Cromwe te in Ellis Orvtg. Lett. 1. 160 I]. 110 Ad- 
vowson in grosse, that is to saye, advowsonage onely ap- 
pending to no Manor, ne yet to none acre of londe. a1556 
Cranmer IVs. 11.262 Have my friend Mr. Newman in your 
good remembrance for Mr. Benett’s advowsonage. 


Advowter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, obs. 15-17th 
e. forms of ADULTER, -ER, -ESS, -OUS, -Y. 

Advoyde, obs. form of Avorn z. 

Advoyer, obs. form of AVoYER. 

Advys, -vyse, -vysee: see ADVICE,-VISE, -VISEE. 

Adwait, -wate, obs. refash. of Await. 

Adward, obs. variant of AwarD sd. (Spenser). 

+ Adwe’'sch, v. Oés. Forms: 1 adwesc-an, 2 


Obs. [eorrupt form- 
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adwesc-en, 3 adwesch-en. [f. A- Aref. 1 intens. 
+ OE. dwesc-an to extinguish. Cf. Apusi.}] To 
quench, extinguish (fire, pain, malice, enemies). 
a1oo00 Ags, Gosp, Mark ix. 46 Par hyra wyrm ne swylt ne 
fyr ne bid adwarsced. ¢ 1160 //atton Gosf. ibid., pwr heora 
wyrmn ne swelt ne fyr ne beod adwesced, ¢ 1220 Leg, St. 
Kath. 1196 Adweschde & a dun weorp be widcrwine of helle. 

+ Adwi'te, v. Oés. [var. of Epwitr or Atwite.] 
To reproach, aceuse, twit. 

¢ 1430 //ymms to Virg. & Christ 396 (1867) 70 Pe synnes pat 
y loucd, now haten me, ‘Vo conscience pei adwiten me. 

+Adwo'le, av. Obs. prop. phr., adwole. [Sce 
Dwo tr, Dwate.] In error, erroneously, mistakenly. 

arzso Owl §& Night. 1775 Swo heore wit hi demth adwole, 
That ever abid maister Nichole. 

Adylle, obs. form of ADDLEw.? to earn. 

| Adynamia (zdiné'mia). Aled. [mod. L. a. 
Gr, ddvuvayia, f. d priv. + dvvayis power.] ‘The want 
of vital power, which aeeompanics some fevers ; 
physical prostration. 

1830 HWestu. Rev., On Fever X11, 204 The Adynamia of 
the Borough has not only crept over London, but is groping 
its way into the outskirts of the British empire. 1875 Woop 
Therap, (1879) 659 The serious lung-affections of low fevers 
are, however, largely dependent upon the general adynamia, 
and this adynaimia is, in turn, largely the result of the ex- 
cessive temperature, 

Adynamic (xdinzmik), a. [f. prec.+-1c. Cf. 
mod, Fr. adynamigue.] 

L. Afed. Of or pertaining to adynamia ; eharae- 
terized by, or attended with, weakness or physieal 
prostration ; astlienie. 

1829 W. Stokes Path. Observ. (quoted in Westm, Rev. 
Jan, 1830, 308) On account of this debility being an essential 
character of typhoid fevers, I denominated them adynamric. 
1859 R. F. Burton in Yrud. R.G.S, XX1X, 39 Action of a 
poisonous miasma upon an adynamic condition of the system. 

2. Nat, Phit. Charaeterized by the absence of force, 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 345 The first class 
of fundamental nodes may be called adynamic because they 
are the same as if no forces were applied to the system, or 
acted between its moving parts, except actions and reactions 
in the normals between mutually pressing parts (depending 
on the inertias of the moving parts). 

+ Ady’namous, a. Ods.—° [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
‘Weak, impowerful.’ Blount Grossogr. 1656. 

Adynamiy (Adi‘nami). Afed. rare. [Eng. adapt- 
ation of ADYNAMIA.] = ADYNAMIA. 

1847 in Craic. 185z WessTER cites Amer. Jraul. Sctence. 

+Acdyt. Obs. rare—. (ad. L. adyt-2m, now com- 
monly used in its L. form, q.v.} An adytum, a 
shrine or sanetuary. 

1594 GREENE Looktug Gi, (1861) 137 Amidst the adyts of 
our gods .. The ghosts of dead men howling walk about. 

+ Adyte, v.! Ods. [for EnpiTE; see A- pref 10.] 
To indite. 

¢1420 R. Caur de Lion 1174 Kyng Richard dede a lettre 
wryte, (A noble clerk it gan adyte). 

Adyte, variant of AnicHT v. Oés., to prepare. 

|| Adytum (2'ditim). Pl. adyta. [L. ady/-um a, 
Gr. aduroy prop. adj.=not to be entered; f. a not 
+ -dur-os vbl. adj. of 5¢-ew to enter. Commonly used 
in the L. form sing. and pl.; at first also in the 
Gr., though it had already been anglicised by 
Greene as ApyT.] The innermost part of a temple; 
the seeret shrine whenee oracles were delivered ; 


hence fg. A private or inner chamber, a sanetum. 
1673 Hotypay Juv. 235 The adyta, whence the oracles 
were delivered. . The Romane temples. . having the aéuz7ov, 
answerable to the quire, unto which only priests might come. 
1778 Br. Lowrn Ox /satah (ed. 12) 339 Adyéum means a 
cavern, or the hidden part of the temple. 1800 CoLeripGE 
Ess. on Own Times 1. 247 [He] carries with him the habits 
of a disputing club into the adyta of the Cabinet. 18gg Is. 
Taytor Logic tn Theol, 46 To give the foot a place in the 
adytum of intellectual & moral life. 1863 W. THorNsuRY 
True as Steel 11.158 But the prettiest sight of all was in the 
adytum—the inner room of all—where the Duchessherself sat. 
az, adze (zdz). Forms: 1 adesa (eadesa), 
2-4 adese, 5 adse, 6 adys, 6-7 addis, addice, 
addes, adds, ads, (7 atch), 8- adz, adze. [Origin 
of OE. adesa unknown.) A carpenter's or cooper’s 
tool, like an ax with the blade set at right angles 
to the handle and eurving inwards towards it ; used 
for cutting or slicing away the surface of wood. 
¢ 880 K. ALrrep Beda iv.3 He.. bar him acse and ade- 
san onhanda. stthe. Vocad. (in Wright 84) Ascra, Adesa. 
1388 Wycuir /s. xliv. 13 A carpenter stretchide forth a reule, 
he fourmyde it withanadese. ¢1420 Padlad. on Husb.1.1161 
Set rakes, crookes, adses, and bycornes. a1g00 Debate of 
Carp. Tools 53 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1.81 To hym then seyd the 
adys, And seyd; 3e, sir, god glades. 1530 Patscr. 193/1 Addis 
a coupers instrument. Dolovere. 1552 Hutoet, ae ice, COW- 
pers instrumente. //arfago. 1578 R.Scor Perfite Plat. of 
Hoppe Gard. 27 Prepare a toole af yron fashioned somewhat 
lyke to a Coopers Addes. 1580 Tusser Husé, xvii.g An ax 
and a nads, to make troffe for thy hogs. [Cf. a nother,] 
1594 Nasue Vufort. Trav. 20 Some had barres of yron. . 
some wood-kniues, some addises for their weapons. 1598 
Lyty Mother Bombie iv. ii. 128, | had thought I had rode 
upon addices between this & Canterbury. 1611 Cotcr., Do- 
loire, a(Coopers) ax, oraddis. 1665 Prerys Diary (1879) III. 
254 A yew tree.. which upon cutting with an addes, we 
found to be rather harder than the living tree is. 1681 R. 
Knox Hist. Rel. Ceylou (1817) 174 They have also. . axes, 
bills, houghs, atches, chissels, and other tools. 1697 Dam- 
PIER Voy. (1729) 1. 332 They can take it out of the Helve, 
and by turning it make an Adds of it. 1703 Moxos A/ech. 
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Exerc, 119 The Adz.. hath its Blade made thin, and some- 
what arching. 1772-84 Cook loy.(1790) I. 60 Captain Cook 
having produced an ironadze. 1869 Lusnock Prehist. Times 
xiii. 459 The stone axes, or rather adzes, were of various sizes. 
1877 Bryant Ocdyss. v. 287 A polished adze she gave him next. 

Comp. adze-like a. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr, Afr. in ral. R.G.S. XXX. 
7° It is like a child's plaything, with an adze-like iron, 1865 

uBpocK Prehist, Times 452 The adze-like hatehets of the 
South Sea Islanders. 

Adze (adz), v. [f. the sb.) To eut, or dress with 
an adze. 

3845 CartyLe Cromwell's Lett. Sp, (1871) 1V.79 lkam- 
mering, adzing, sawing. 1861 Léoyad's Weekly 26 Oct., A 
shipwright .. adzing a piece of timber, accidentally sliced 
one of his heels completely off, 

+ Adzoorks, 71/. Obs. ? or arch. [See Avs-.] 

1761 Smoucett Gil Blas mi. v. (1802) b. 264 ‘Adzooks! my 
dear,’ cried I, with an air of assurance. 1841 Ilor. Situ 
Moneyed Man 1, iv. 115 Adzooks! one would think I was a 
gainbler. 

ZE (usually written as a digraph or ligature, 
but also, and in the earliest times, separately ae) 
was in OE. the symbol of a simple vowel, inter- 
mediate between a and e. When short, as in gli, 
fxder, it represented orig. Tent. short a, and had 
the power of modern Eng. @ in man, glad; when 
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long, as in sw, fesc, the same sound prolonged, as 
in acommon American pronunciation of dcar, hair, 
there. After 1100 the short a was gencrally re- 
placed by a (though sometimes by ¢); the long « 
eontinucd to be written # in the 12th and carly 
13the, the OE. ed passing into the same sound and 
symbol, but in the development of ME. this symbol 
died ont, and was replaced by simple ¢ or ¢e. 
Thus OE. sit, fletsc, edr, edst arc in Ormin and 
Layamon sw, flessh, ar, xsl, but afterwards se(e, 
Sesh, ere, cest. The symbol #, which thus disap- 
peared from the language in 13th e., was re-intro- 
dueed in 16th e. in forms derived from Latin 
words with a, and (this being the Latin symbol- 
ization of Greek at) Greek words in at; as wdi/y, 
wher. But this # had only an etymological value, 
and whenever a word became thoroughly English, 
the a or ae was changed into simple ¢ as cdify, 
ether. The a or ae now remains, only (1) in Greek 
and Lat. proper names as in //:neas, Casar; even 
these, when familiar, often take eas Judea, Elna. 
(2) In words belonging to Roman or Gr. Antiquities 
as adile, wgis. (3) In seientifie or technieal terms 
as aliotogy, wslivation, phwnoganious, Athenwum ; 
these also when they beeome popularized take ¢, as 
phenomenon, Lyceum, museum, era. 

initial is thus to be looked upon as an earlier 
spelling of £, and will here occur only (1) in EE. 
words that beeame obsolete, before changing to ¢, 
as & law (OE. #), 2 river (OF. ed); (2) in words 
direetly adopted or formed from Latin and Greek 
which beeame obsolete before changing to ¢ as 
xdtiuate; or have not ehanged to ¢ beeause they 
indieate ancient things as axd/t/e, «gis, or are 
technical as agzlops, agrotani, vlrotogy. All other 
words will be found under their later form in E. 

(In many modern books the digraph # is regularly re- 
solved as ae; when this is done, dissyHabic ae ought to be 
printed aé: thus either xgts, acreal, or acgis, aéreal; but 
simple «e¢ is often used in both. 

As to pronunciation usage differs. The analogy of the 
language, the practice of orthoepists, and the alternate 
spelling with ¢, are in favour of a being treated precisely 
like ¢ in the same position, But there is a strong tendency 
with classical scholars (at variance with their practice as to 
other long L, and Gr. vowels) to make it long (/) in all posi- 
tions. This influences popular usage to some extent, so long 
as 2 is written; as soon as ¢ takes its place, natural English 
habits prevail: cf. estate, estuary, estuary, 

+ ZG, sd.1 Obs. Forms: 1 ef, 6; 1-3 8. [OE. 
ed, ¢, &, cogn. w. OF ris. 6, 2 ON. 4, OS. and OHG. 
aha, Goth. ahwa, L. agua.) <A river, a running 
water. See also Aa and Ea, 

896 O. FE. Chron. g2 On twa healfe baer €. /did. 94 Up be 
pare ea:.. On twa healfe dere eds. ¢1000 Ags. Psalms xxxv. 
8 On dxre &. le hy drencst. ¢1z00 Ormul, 7091 Tzr iss 
i patt illke land An x Sab 3ehatenn. 1205 Layamon 1400 
In are swide feire a: Per Latire falled i pa sae. 

+ HE, sb.2 Obs, Forms: 1 mw, 1-3 @, 2-3 e. 
(OE. x, ew, cogn.w. OS. é, OF ris. ewa, Gwe, #, 4, 
OHG. éwa, tha, éa, 2; Skr. ewa eourse.} Law, 
especially the law of nature, or of God; henee, 
legal eustom, rite, marriage. 

€975 Kushw. Gosp. John xv. 25 In hiora awriten is. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp.ibid., On hyra x awriten ys. (¢ 1160 //atton Cesp. 
ibid., On heora laga ys awritan.] ¢ 1175 Cott, [1ons. 227 Pes 
cenne god swxlde and 3esette «2 [ve/ laga}. ¢1175 Lam. 
Homt. 89 Dreo tiden beod on pissere worlde. An 15 pet wes 
buten e, and oder is pe pet wes under bere e, be pridde is nu 
.. we ne beod na buten ¢, ne we ne moten holden moyses ¢ 
licamliche. ¢ 1200 Ormuu/. 145 Patt hemm wass sett purrh 
Godess x. 

Comb. eeu-breche, EAu-BRECHF, adultery. ; 

Ae (A, mod. Sc. form of northern ME. a, OE. 2, 
one, used adjectively. See A ady.! 

In ME. and early Sc., a@ was used bef. a cons, a%, ane, 
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bef. a vowel, and absolutely; in mid. Sc. ave was used in all 
positions and constructions; in mod. Sc. ae (the Sc. spelling 
of final 2 long) is used bef. a sb. however beginning, axe only 
absolutely: ‘he has ae hand, only ave.’ 


ZE-, pref. The stress form of OE. a- (see A- 
pref. 1) used with sbs. and adjs., the unaccented a- 
being used with verbs. Meaning: out, off, onward, 
away; hence, from idea of doing away, a priva- 
tive = w-, -/ess. Thus &-fyrmda washings off, ablu- 
tions, &-g27/de without payment, #-z2dd out of his 
mind, #-scxre unshorn, without tonsure, 2-rist 
arising, &-cwmba what is combed off, oakum. Only 
a few examples survived in ME. as e-vede unadvised, 
w-rist, a-rist rise. The West Germ. dialects had 
two forms answering to Goth. zs- (zr-): viz. OHG. 
ur-, OE. or- with sbs. and adjs.; OHG. ar-, er-, 
zr-, mod. G.er-, OF. ar- (rarely preserved), a- with 
vbs., &- with sbs. and adjs. This #- represented an 
earlier d- for ar- (&mdd =&-méd =ar-méd, like 
streéte = Ger. strate). r- reappears in Laya- 
mon in a@v-wene, wr-witte (where it may be due to 
a mixture of OE. #- and or-). 

-w (-7) P/. suffix of L. nouns of 1st decl. in -a, 
and romanized form of Gr. -a: pl. of nouns in -é, -a, 
-¢s, -as. Retained in Eng. in words not naturalized 
or merely in technical use, as a/x, /aminex, larve, 
nebule, strie. Esp.in propernames of cl. antiquity, 
as Heraclide, and modern names of orders and 
families of animals and plants as Fe/ide, Falconide, 
Geonetride, Leguminose, Rosacex, Roside, Rosex. 
In other words it varies with the Eng. form in -as, 
as actinie or actinias; or is retained only in techni- 
cal senses as mathematical formule, theological 
formulas. In all words thoroughly popularized it 
yields to -s, as in avenas, areas, auroras, hyxnas, 
fuchsias, calceolarias, Floras, Faunas, Julias, 
.Vartas, Cleopatras, the two Americas. 

fH 1c, 2c, obs. forms of EKE adv. 

fHicern, #cirn, obs. forms of Acorn. 

Asch, obs. form of Eacu. 

|| Zcidium (’sididm). Bor. Pl.-a. [mod. L., 
dim. of Gr. aixta injury.) The cup-shaped fruit 
borne on the mycelium of certain parasitic fungi 
which especially attack the orders Conzposite, Ra- 
nunculacee, Leguminose, and Labiate. 

1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc. 11. i. 291 Producing chains of orange 
coloured fruit or in other words an cidium, 1878 M’Nas 


Bot. 56 The mycelium gives rise to small fruit-like bodies, 
the £cidia, 


#tdi, variant of Eapt a. Obs. blessed. 

#Edicule (edikiz/). [ad. L. adicula, dim. of 
wdés a dwelling.] A small house or room; also, a 
niche (for a statue). 


1832 W. Gett Pomfeiana I. viii. 159 In the zdicule on the 
left, was probably placed the statue. 


#Edile (Fdail), sb. and @. Rom. Antig. [ad. 1, 
edil-ts, prop. adj. ‘having to do with buildings,’ 
f. edés, edis, a building, a house. (Used at first in 
the full L. form.)] 

A. sd. A magistrate in Rome, who had the super- 
intendence of public buildings, shows, police, and 
other municipal functions ; hence, by extension, a 
municipal officer. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 822 How cometh it to pass 
thou art thus rich, that thou doest sue to be AEdilis? 1607 
Suaks. Coriod. 1.1. 214 A€diles seize him. 1741 MipptETON 
Cicero I. v1. 433 The election of A&diles .. could not easily 
be kept off any longer. 1879 Froupe Czsar xi. 123 The 


xdiles had charge of the public buildings and the games and 
exhibitions in the capital. 
B. adj. (Cf. xdiles /ud? in Plautus.] 

1880 Burton Q. Anne III. xviii. 194 An aedile police pro- 
hibited the erection of houses. 

#Edileship (fdailfip). Also 6 edileshippe, 

-shyp. [f. AZDILE + -su1P.] The office of an edile ; 
also, the duration of his term of office. 
_ 1541 Paynect Casiline vii. 12 Cicero. . also made thre playes 
in the tyme of his edileshyp. 1601 Hottanp Pélfwy (1634) 
(I. 563 The plaies exhibited by him in his /Edileship. 1840 
ArnoLp Rome 11.60 The two Scipios.. have their adileships 
as well as their censorships and consulships recorded. 

#idilitian (#dilifan), a. [f. L. edilici-us + 
-AN.] Pertaining to an adile. 

1880 MutrHEAD Garus1.§6 There are no quaestors sent 
to the imperial provinces, where, consequently, the aedilitian 
edict is not propounded. 

FBdility (disliti). Also 6 edylite. [ad. L. #- 
dilitdtem the office of axdile : see AEDILE and -TY.] 
The office, or term of office, of an edile; xdile- 
ship ; supcrintendence of public works. 

1540 WHitTiNToN 7udlyes Offices 1. 98 A lytle after Lucius 
Crassus occupyed the roume of the edylite. 1607 TorsEL. 
Four-Jooted Beasts (1673) 374 Lucius Sylla, in the office of 
his xdility, or oversight of the Temple. 1881 Darly Ted. 
28 Jan., The singularly energetic action of the Metropolitan 
Board proves in one respect how miserably weak is our 


general system of ‘ zdility.’ 

+ Z:di'tuate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. wdituat- 
ppl. stem of aditud-re to act as an adituus or 
sacristan, f. ades a temple.] To take charge of, 
as a temple-kecpcr. 
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1646 J. G[REGorY] Notes § Observ. (1650) 49 To affect the 
Dignity and Title of the Newxépos, to edituate such a piece of 
Divine office. 

Aefald, -fauld, Sc. form of AFaLp a., simple. 

i&fen, obs. form of Even. 

4@fre, eferzle, efrich, obs. ff. Ever, Every. 

4Hifter, obs. form of AFTER. 

fig, obs. form of Ecce. 

+ Zi gede, ez gede. Obs. [ad. ON. d-gxti ex- 
cellence, glory, f. dintensive + gefa to get.] Luxury. 

e€1200 Ormud. 2165, 1 skemmtinng & inn idelle33c, Inn 
aegzde & 1 le33kess. /4¢d. 8060, & all forrwerrpenn ille un- 
nitt Off agede & off le33kess. 

4Higemony, obsolete variant of HEGEMONY. 

|| ger (7-dzaz1), a. ‘[L., =sick.] The L. word for 
‘sick,’ used at the Eng. universities in excusing 
absence on account of illness; hence, a note certi- 
fying that a student is ‘ager’ or sick. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 227 A very common method of 
escaping the tedium of this duty..is ‘to send in an xger;’ 
in other words, to improvise an attack of illness, 

| Bgilops (edzilpps). [L. egi/ops, a. Gr. aiyi- 
Awy, f. aig, aiyés, a goat, atyiA-os, a herb eaten by 
goats + wp eye, face.] 

1. Afed. An ulcer or fistula in the inner angle of 
the eye. 

1601 HoLLanp Pézny (1634) II. 234 ‘There is a running be- 
tweene the corner of the eie and the nose, called A®gilops; 
for to heale which sore, there is a soueraigne herbe of that 
name growing among Barly. 1751 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., If 
the 4gilops be neglected, it bursts, and degenerates into a 
fistula which eats into the bone. 

+2. Herb. The wild-oat or other grass found as 
a com-weed. Ods. 

1601 [See under 1.] 1706 Puitiips, 2gilops: a Weed that 
grows amidst Corn, Darnel, Wild Oats. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The zgilops is the avena sylvestris, the 
wild oat. . 

3. Bot. A genus of grasses, native to the south of 
Europe. 

1872 Oxiver Elem. Bot. 11. 278 Some botanists have tried 
to show that Wheat may have been derived from a South 
European grass, called -Egilops. ? 

A. A species of Oak (Quercus xgilops). 

1706 Puitups, #gilops..akind of Tree that bears Acorns 
or Mast. 1865 DauBeny 79ees of Ancients i. 16 The Ai gi- 
ops {of Pliny and Theophrastus] is probably the species now 
known as 4 grlops.. the finest and tallest of the Oaks that 
occur in Greece. ‘ . 

Bgirite (edzirsit, 7-). A/éx. Also called segi- 
rine. [See quot.] An ore belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Bisilicates. 

1837-80 Dana Aineral. 224 AEgirite. . monoclinic, and 
isomorphous with pyroxene.. Named after A¢gir, the Scan- 
dinavian god of the sea. /é/d. A°girine holds the same re- 
lation to pyroxene that arfvedsonite does to hornblende, 

|| AGgis (fdzis). [L. egts, a. Gr. aiyis, of uncert. 
etym.; see Liddell and Scott, s.v.] 

l. A shicld, or defensive armour; applied in 
ancient mythology to that of Jupiter or Minerva. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses i. i. 1128 She [Pallas] shakes her 
dreadful A°gis from the Clouds. 1760 Home Siege of Aqui- 
leia 1v, His adamantine zgis Jove extends. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Harold u. xiv, Where was thine Agis, Pallas, that 
appalled Stern Alaric? : 

3. jig. A protection, or impregnable defence. 

1793 Horcrorr Lavater's Physiog. xxix. 137 Feeling is the 
zgis of enthusiasts and fools. 1836 THirtwatt Greece HII. 
xviii. 83 They were sheltered by the zgis of the laws. 1865 
Lecky Rationalism (1878) I]. 323 He cast over them the 
zgis of his own mighty name. — , . 

3. Attrib. and Comb., egis-bearing, xgis-orb. 

1793 Worpswortn Even, lWWatk 69 The broadening sun 
appears; A long blue bar its agis orb divides. 1877 BRYANT 
Odyss. Vv. 128 The purposes Of Aégis-bearing Jove. 

4 glogue, obs. form of EcLocue. 

#Zgophonic (Zgofgnik),a. Path. [f. AScoPHONY 
+-1¢.] Of or pertaining to egophony. 

ZEgophony (¢ggfoni). Path. [mod. f. Gr. aig 
(aiya) goat+-fwvia sound.] <A tremulous reso- 
nance of the voice, like the bleating of a kid, oc- 
curring in cases of pleurisy. 

1853 Mayne £.xf. Lex. 

tigre, -ness, obs. forms of EAGER, -NESS. 

+ Zi gritude. Obs. also 7 egritude. [ad. L. 
xegritido sickness, f.ager sick: see -TUDE.] Sickness. 

1532 Henry VII{ in Burnet ///st. Ref Il. 168 We have 
augmented our zgritude and distress. 1610 Heatry S¢. 
Aug., City of God xu. vii. (1620) 478 That sorrow which 
Tully had rather call egritude and Virgil dolour. 1647 R. 
Baron Cypfriaxz Acad. 34 (N.) Now, now we symbolize in 
egritude And simpathize in Cupid’s malady. 

Zigrotant (égrowtant). rare. [ad. L. xero- 
tant-em pr. pple. of egrétd-re to be sick; f. ager 
sick.] A sick person, an invalid. 

1865 Temple Bar Sept. 262 There is a large class of zgro- 
tants in this country. / 

|| Bgrotat (¢grovtxt). [prop. 3rd pers. sing. of 
L. agrétdre (see prec.) ‘he is sick. ] In the Eng. 
Universities, a certificate that a student is too ill 
to attend at a lecture or examination. Cf. Afcrr. 

1864 C. Baspace //ilosopher 37, I sent my servant to the 

| apothecary fora thingcalled an aegrotat, which I understood 
.. Meant a Ceitificate that I was indisposed. F 
4&ht, variant of Acut a. Obs., noble, valiant. 
tht, zhte, obs. forms of Avent, Eicurt. 


JEOLIPYLE. 


fiie, obs. form of Awe. 

Abihwer, siwer, var. AYWHERE adv. Obs. 

Aeipathy (¢,i:papi). Avec. [f. Gr. det ever + 
-mageia feeling ; see -PATHY.] ‘Continued passion.’ 
Craig 1847. ‘Term for an unyielding or inveterate 
disease.’ Mayne Axp. Lex. 1853. 

faier, obs. form of EITHER. 

fil, an early form of ALL. 

fle, obs. form of Eacu. 

feilmesse, obs. form of ALMS. 

f@lpi, variant of ONELEPY a. Ods., single. 

4Hmti, obs. form of Empry. 

+ Zvmule, v. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. emula-ri, f. 
ewmulus a rival.) Early by-form of EmuLate. 

1595 SPENSER Cod. Clout 72 Yet, emuling my pipe, he tooke 


in hond My pipe, before that zmuled of many, And plaid 
theron. 

+ Aenean a. Ods. rare; also ahenean. [f. L. 
a(A)éne-us brazen +-AN.] Brazen. 

1664 Quartes Fun, Eleg. Wks. 1717, 418 Thou dry-brain'’d 
Portick, whose Ahenean brest (Transcending passion) never 
was opprest With grief. 

4eneid (znzid, “nz,id). Obs. forms were Eney- 
dos, /Mneidos, Afneis, Atnead. [a. Fr. Ancide, 
f. L. 2néid-a adj. prop. Greek, ‘of or pertaining 
to 4néas’, see -1D.] An epic poem describing the 
adventures of Aineas ; esf. that written by Virgil. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 1513 Doucias Exess. 1548 PHAER 
Enetdos. 1678 Cupwortu /xteld. Syst. 790 Virgil, in his sixth 
fEnead. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 60P 2, I have seen half the 
fEneid turned into Latin Rhymes. 

Aeneous (¢:7'nz\as), a. rave. [f. L. a(h)ene-us, 
brazen + -ous.] Brassy ; brass-coloured (like some 
beetles). 

1815-43 in Kirspy & Spence Extomol. 1847 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club, 11. v. 236 Head rather small. , with 
the thorax aeneous. 

tiness, obs. form of ONCE. 

ffingel, obs. form of ANGEL. 

ftini, #ni3, obs. forms of ANY. 

fiinigma, -tic, etc.; see ENIGMA, -TIC, etc. 

#Enigmatite, Jf. a variety of Kaxzineire, 

Aolian (2,é"'lian), a. [f. L. voli-us adj. f. Aolis 
or 40lus + -AN.] 

1. Of Aolis or Aolia, a district of Asia Minor 
anciently colonized by Greeks; /Eolic. s£o/ian 
mode in Alustc ‘is the ninth of the church modes.’ 
Grove Dict. A/usic. 

1789 Burney Hist. ALusic (ed. 2) I. ili. 53 The ‘Eolian is 
grand and pompous though sometimes soothing. 1880 HeEt- 
moRE in Grove Dict, Alus. 1. 40/2 Mozart's Requiem may be 
said almost to begin and end with the A£olian scale. 

2. Of Solus, the mythic god of the winds ; hence 
of, produced by, or borne on the wind, or by cur- 
rents of air; aerial. .#olan harp: a stringed 
instrument adapted to produce musical sounds on 
exposure to a current of air. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard.1. 181 You melt in dulcet chords, 
when Zephyr rings The Eolian Harp. 1820 SHELLEY Prom. 

Und... 1. 188 The music of the rolling world Kindling with- 
in the strings of the waved air, /Kolian modulations. 18 
Rutrey Study of Rocks xiv. 275 Rounded by attrition, the 
result of their transport by water, or in the case of aeolian 
rocks, of their transport by wind. 1880 M. D. Conway in 
Academy 24 Jul. 56 There is a pure aeolian quality, a music 
as of storms telling their secret on the strings of a heart. 

HBolic (i lik), a. [ad. L. volic-us a. Gr. aiodtk- 
és.] = ASOLIAN 1. folic Digamma: the sixth letter 
of the early Greek Alphabet preserved in the 
fEolic dialect. olic niode; see AZOLIAN 1. 

1674 PLayrorp Skill of Mus.1. 59 The AZolick Mood, was 
that which was of a more Airy and soft pleasing sound. 1807 
Rosinson Archeol. Greca v. xxili. 534 The Phrygian mode 
was religious .. the Eolic, simple. av 

Folina, -ine (foleina, #olsin). [f. ol-us 
on analogy of female names like Caro/zna, -line ; 
see -INE3.] (See quot.) 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 73 #oline, a delicate, 
free reed stop. 1879 A. J. Hipxins in Grove Dict. Alusic 1. 
667 In 1818 Haeckel constructed a diminutive zxoline as an 
instrument to be used with a pianoforte. 1879 E. Prout zdid. 
I. 40/2 The zolina may be regarded as the first germ of the 
Accordion and Concertina, 

Zolipyle, -pile (#élipail, Zglipail). Also 
eolipyle, -pile. [a. Fr. xol/ipyle (16th c.) ad. L. 
oli pyle (= Gr. muda) the doorway of A®olus, 

Vitruv. i. 6, the vapour bursting from the orifice 
like the winds from the opened door of the cave of 
/Eolus.] A pneumatic instrument ortoy, illustrating 
the force with which vapour generated by heat in 
a closed vessel rushes out by a narrow aperture. 
(It is said to have been invented by Llero of 
Alexandria, and has had many forms and appli- 
cations, but is now arranged to illustrate the re- 
action of the air upon the issuing stream of steam 
producing circular motion.) 

(1611 Cotcr., Eolifyles (Fr.), hollow brazen bowls, etc.] 
1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 425 Many other pheno- 
mena..as those of weather-glasses, zolipyles, wind-guns. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1. 205 Experimental philosophers 
produce an artificial wind, by an instrument called an zolli- 
pile. 1857 Cuamaers /#/. I. 388 The xolipyle is formed by 
a globular metallic vessel, which rests on pivots where it can 


® 
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revolve with perfect facility. Two tubes proceed from. this 
ball at right angles to the pivots, shut at the extremities, 
but with a smal! aperture at the side whence steam may 


escape. . i 

FBolist (7dlist). rare—'. [f. L. ol-us the god 
of winds +-1st.] Used by Swift for: A pretender 
to inspiration or spiritual regeneration. 

1704 Swirt 7. of Tué viii. 94 The learned Aolists maintain 
the original cause of all things to be wind. 

Holistic (foli-stik), a. [f. prec.+-1c.] ‘ Long- 
winded.’ 

1882 Glasgow News 26 Sept. 4/4 Men who are thought to 
be wise by their solemn reiteration of the most clementary 
platitudes. his latter class of aolistic orators. 

4Eolo-, combining form of .7o/us, regarded as 
the impersonation of wind, found in several names 
of tentative musical wind-instruments, as the wo/o- 
dicon, xolodion, xolomelodicon, wolophone. 

Holotropic (lotr pik), 2. [f, AoLorrory+ 
-Ic.] Pertaining to, or characterized by, xolotropy; 
not isotropic. 

1867 THomson & Tait Nat. Philos. 1. 518 An individual 
body .. may be isotropic in one quality or class of qualities, 
but zolotropic in others, 1881 Nature XXIII. 475 To dis- 
tort the metal tube by a definite twist, thus rendering it 
eolotropic as regards its electric conductivity. 

Folotropy (f¢lgtropi). [f. Gr. aidaos change- 
ful + -rpumia turning.] Change of electrical, optical, 
or other physical qualities consequent upon change 
of position, as when the refractive property of a 
transparent body is not the same in all directions ; 
the opposite o! zsotropy; anisotropy. 

1881 Sir W. THomson tn Nature No. 628.47 One of the 
most curious and interesting things in the mathematics of 
wolotropy. A/od. Vhe well-known zolotropy of Iceland spars. 
Z£on, eon (fa). [a. L. xd, a. Gr. aia age.] 
1. An age of the universe, an immeasurable 
period of time ; the whole duration of the world, 
or of the universe; eternity. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 136/1 For such isthe nature 
of “on or Eternity. 1765 Tucker Lt. of Nat, 1. 650 He shall 
endure, not simply to the aion, that is, ‘ for ever,’ but to the 
aion of aions. 1831 CartyLe Sart, Res. (1858) 157 The mys- 
terious Course of Providence through /Zons of AZons, 1857 
H. Mitrer Jest. Rocks iii. 147 The protracted eons of the 
Carboniferous period. 1879 Farrar Sé. Paul 1.598 The last 
great zeon of God’s dealing with mankind, ; 

2. The personification of an age. In /Vatonic 

philosophy, A power existing from eternity; an 
emanation, generation, or phase of the supreme 
deity, taking part in the creation and government 
of the universe. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 138/1 But Intellect or 
ox hath in himself proper Intellectuall life. 1678 Cup- 
wortu /uted/. Syst. 212 The next considerable appearance of 
a multitude of self-existent deities seems to be in the Valen- 
tinian Thirty Gods and Afons. 1865 Lecxy Razfonalism 
1. iii. 228 More commonly she was deemed a personification 
of a Divine attribute, an individual Aon. 

ZLonial (/\2nial), gz. [f. Gr. aiwv-os eternal + 
-AL1,.] Age-long, eternal, everlasting. 

1865 Datly Tel. 8 July, The Millennium of eternal Stafford 
Northcotes, sempiternal John Pakingtons, immutable Hen- 
leys, and zonial Whitesides. 

Honian (/)dwnian), az. [f. Gr. aiwu-os age-long, 
eternal +-aNn.] Eternal, everlasting. 

1765 Tucker Lt. of Nat. |. 650, I might insist that the term 
translated ‘ everlasting’ ought to be preserved untranslated, 
as a kind of technical term, and called afonian, 1850 TEN- 
nyson /xz Mfem, xxxv. 11 The sound of streams that swift or 
slow Draw down zonian hills. 1867 G. MacponaLp Poems 
109 Heaven's wonian day. 

ZBonist (Zfnist). rare. [f. Aon+-1st.] One 
who holds the eternal duration of the world. 

1806 W. Taytor in dan, Rev. 1V. 723 A third sect is grow- 
ing up, who, with Toulmin, maintain the eternity of the 
world; they might be called Zonists 

48qual, equate, equi-, etc. ; see Equ-. 

ZEquoreal (‘kwoersal), a. Zool. [f. L.eguore-us, 
f. eguor sea+-AL; merely a technical anglicizing 
of the L.] Marine, oceanic. 

1838 Dr. Jounston in Proc. Berw., Nat. Clud 1. vi. 175 
Syngnathus aquoreus, Livx., The ASquoreal Pipe-fish. 

4&r, obs. form of Air, Ear, Err, and Oar. 

ZBr- pref. See AE- pref. 

#Erarian (iréerian), a. and sé. [f. L. xrdri-us 
fiscal, xrdvi-um the treasury. + -AN.] 

A. adj, Connected with the public treasury; fiscal. 

x850 MERIVALE Noon. Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxii. 19 The senate, 
the knights, and the aerarian tribunes. 

B. sé. {The adj. used aéso/. sc. citizen.) A Roman 
citizen of the lowest, unenfranchised, class, who 
paid only a poll-tax (xa pendebat). 

1872 E. Ropertson //ist. Ess. 225 The AErarian was any 
contributor to the Roman treasury who was not in the en- 
joyment of the suffrage. ; 

Aerate (Zareit’, v. [f L. aer air+-aTE3, prob. 
after Fr. aér-er, a latinized spelling of OFr. arrer, 
ayrer, {. air.] 

1. To expose to the free (mechanical) action of 
air, to supply with air. 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 20 Mineral nutriment . . could 
not be restored by his process of stirring and aérating with- 
out help from manure. 1879 Wricutson in Cassell’s Techn. 


Educ. 1. 78/2 The soil between the drains must be thoroughly 
aérated. 
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2. To expose to the chemical action of air; to 
oxygenate (the blood) by respiration. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoonomia 1, 7 The blood .. has heen thus 
aerated in the lungs. 1860 Ilartwic Sea xi. 203 The crus- 
tacean possesses a heart, which propels the blood, after it 
has been aerated in the gills, 


3. To charge (a substance) with carbonic acid 
gas, formerly called hxed air. (Usually in the pple. 
AERATED.) 

Aerated (@arc'tid), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Exposed to the action of the air, supplied with 
air, charged with air. 

1862 Anstep Channel Isl. 10 The water is always well 
aérated, there is abundant vegetation. 1875 RichaRDson 
Dis. Mod, Life 34 The body, fed with a blood that is only 
partially aerated, is imperfectly heated. 

2. Charged with carbonic acid gas (or oxygen), 
so as to eflervesce; raised, as bread, by means of 
such effervescenec. Also fig. 

1794 Suntivan View of Nat. 1. 454 Ponderous spar, is a 
terra ponderosa, combined with the aerial acid, and aerated 
baroselenites. 1861 Wynter Social Bees 162 In the produc- 
tion .of aérated bread, the hand of the workman never 
touches the material. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. 1.(1873) 
21 The best English poetry. . is understanding aerated hy 
imagination. 1880 BEALE Slight A ilm.149 Most practitioners 
recommend their patients to drink special aerated waters. 

Aerating (éareitin), v2. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
a. Supplying with oxygen. b. Charging with car- 
bonic acid. 

1860 All ¥. Round No, 45. 443 The rapidity of the new 
a€rating process. 1870 RotiresTon Anim, Life 60 The prin- 
cipal aerating organ, the gills. 

Aeration (@eréifon). [a. Fr. aration, f. aérer; 
or (in modern use) independent Eng. f. AERatE, 
after analogy of cereale, creation, etc.: see -TION.] 

+1. Exposuretothe openair; openairlife. Obs.rare. 

1578 Tymme Calein on Genesis 313 ‘The weariness of a 
wandering life and irksomeness of continual aeration. 

2. Exposure of all the parts of anything to the 
mechanical influence of the air; supplying with 
fresh air; airing. 

1835 Kirsy Bridgew. Treat. (1852) 11. 194 To seek those 
stations for oviposition that are best suited to the aeration, 
hatching, and rearing of their spawn. 1858 T. R. Jonns 
Aguar, Naturalist 27/2 Artificial aeration of the water con- 
tained in an aquarium may sometiines be beneficially adopted. 
1881 ‘T, Hucues Rugby Tennessee 137 The soil . . thoroughly 
drained and sweetened by aeration. 

3. Exposure to the chemical action of the air; 
oxygenation of the blood in respiration. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 142/2 That modifica- 
tion of the function of aeration entitled respiration. 1879 
Carrenter Ment. Phystol. 1.1. § 15.17 If we try to ‘hold our 
breath,’ for such a period that the aeration of the blood is 
seriously interfered with. 


4. The charging with carbonic acid, or oxygen, 
so as to give briskness. 

Aerator (@arcita1). [f. AFRaTE after analogy of 
L, agent nouns in -or.] That which supplies or 
charges with air. 

1861 Wynter Soctal Bees 44 What is this park but an 


aérator to the race, as the one {the lung] | before looked at 
was to the individual? 


ffrd, var. Erp sd, and v, Ods., dwelling, to dwell. 

Aereal, obs. form of AERIAL. 

4Brende, e@rnde, obs. forms of ERR «ND. 

+ Aereosaline, a. Ods. [f. L. dere-ws of the 
air+SaLine.] Of the nature of a carbonate, or salt 
of carbonic acid (‘fixed air’). 

1774 Brownrice Aerated Waters in Phil, Trans. LXIV. 


367 Exact agreement between these aéreo-saline concretes 
and various neutral salts. 


+ Ae'reous, ae rious, a. Obs. [f. L.dere-us or 
acri-us, adj. f. der air, + -oUs.] Of the nature of air, 
airy ;=A+nriat, of which it may be viewed as a by- 
form of earlier date. 

1594 Prat Yewell-house 1,81 So as the lightest or most 
aereous, or fierie [liquor] bee placed uppermost. 1657 AUSTEN 
Fruit Trees 1. 104 Whatsoever is a thin aerious light body 
ascends upwards, 1677 Gace Crt. of Gentiles V1. mi. 133 
Affirming that our Bodies after the resurrection should be 
round, aereous, and not of the same substance they now are. 

Asrer, erest; see Err, Erst. 

Aerial (¢)i9rial, ¢;er1al), a. ; also 7 aereal. [f. L. 
deri-us or dere-us airy (f. acer air)+-aLl. As L. had 
two forms of the adj., @erZus a. Gr. aépios, and deretes 
after L. anal. asin aureus, ferreus, etc., so the early 
spelling in Eng. varied between aerea/ and aerial ; 
the latter is alone used now. Cf. aercous and aerious. 
ethereal and etherial.) Airy or of air. 

I. Of air as a substance. 

1, Consisting or composed of air; aeriform, 
gaseous. <ferta/ acid: obs. name of carbonic acid 
gas, as being the only acriform or gaseous acid. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1s. 118 The aérial particles may 
he in a new motion, 1772 Priesttey Azr in Pl. Trans. 
LXII. 153 It is not improbable but that fixed air .. may be 


of the nature of an acid.. Mr. Bergman of Upsal.. calls it 
the aérial acid. 


2. Thin or attenuated as air, etherial ; unsub- 
stantial, intangible, shadowy; Aence, immaterial, 
ideal, imaginary. Aerial architecture: building 
castles in the air. 
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16x0 Ifeatey St Ang., Crty of God 349 Those creatures .. 
being reasonable, passive, aerea landimmortall. 1651 Ilonsss 
Leviathan 1, xi. §3 The Latines.. thought then Spirits, 
that is, thin acreall bodies. 1714 Manvevitte Fable of 
Hees (1725) 1.40 The breath of man, the acrial coin of praise. 
1B8z9 Scott Vemonol, x. cine She was surprised to sce a gleamy 
figure, as of some aerial being. 1838 Wiens Nich. Ne. 
xxvii. (C. 1), ed.) 213 With such triumphs of aérial architec- 
ture did Mrs. Nickleby occupy the whole of the evening. 
1855 Mirman Lav, Chr. iv. vii. (1864) 11. 344 The Church may 
draw fine and aérial distinctions. 

3. Light as air, airy. 

1606 Bryskett Craill Life 54 For that tender age is rather 
sanguine and aeriall. 1756 Burke Sud. 4 2. Wks. 1842 I. 
24 This delicate and aérial faculty, which sceins too volatile 
to endure even the chains of a definition. a 1802 W. L. 
Bows Poems 1,149 Aérial Claude shall paint The gray 
fane peering o'er the summer woods. 

IT. Of the mass of air or atinosphere. 

4, Of, pertaining to, or produced in the air or 
atmosphere ; atmosphcric. 

1604 SHAKS. O¢/. 11. 1. 39 euen till we make the Maine, and 
th’ Eriall blew, An indistinct regard. 1697 Drvpen birgil 
Georgics \J.) Acrial honey, and ainbrosial dews. 1819 Suri- 
Ley Prom. Und. 1. v.13 As the acrial hue Of fountain-gazing 
roses, 1860 Maury /’hys. Geog. Sea xv. $677. 370 On the 
edges of this remarkable acria! current the wind 1s variable. 
1870 TyNDALt //ecat? vi. § 206, 164 We live at the bottom of 
an acrial ocean, 

Aerial Perspective. 

4731 Bai.ey, vol. 11, Aerial Perspective is that which repre- 
sents bodies weakened and diminished in proportion to their 
distance from the eye. 1851 Ruskin Mod, Patters 1. uu. 
i. §3 Aérial perspective is the expression of space by any 
means whatsoever, sharpness of edge, vividness of colour, etc. 

5. Existing or moving in the atmosphere, above 
the earth, flying or floating in the air. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ti. (1676) 28/1 Acriall Spirits 
or Devils are such as keep quarter most part in the air. 
1704 Pore Pastorals, Spring 16 While she {the Nightingale] 
sings.. Allth’ aerial audience clap their wings. 1836 -7 Dickens 
Sketches (1850) 78,2 Vhen the balloons went up, and the 
aérial travellers stood up. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 
142 Petrels are the most aérial and oceanic of birds. 

6. Placed aloft, or at an airy height, lofty, elevated ; 
also fig. 

1620 Choyce Drollery in Shaks. Cent. Praise 134 Cloud- 
grapling Chapman, whose Aerial minde Soaresat Philosophy, 
and strikes it blinde. 1733 Pore £ss. Man ii. 183 Here ig 
terranean works and cities see, There towns aerial on the 
waving tree, 1847 Lewrs Hist, Philos. (1867) II. 97 Rising 
into the aerial altitudes of imagination. 

7. Growing, or existing, in the air or above 
ground, instead of underground or under water, 

1624 Wotton Elem, Archit. \. 10 Firre Trees, Cypresses, 
Cedars, and such other Aereal! aspiring Plants. .are.. fittest 
for Posts cr Pillars or such vpright vse. 1842 Gray Struct. 
Bot. tii. § x. (1880) 34 Aerial Roots for climbing are familiar 
in the Ivy. 

Aeriality (¢:io:ri,zliti). [f. prec. + -1Ty.] Aerial- 
ness ; airiness, unsubstantiality. 

1854 De Quincey Wés. 1V. 60 Suggesting to the reader 
continually the mere aeriality of the entire speculation. 

og (eirridli’, adv. [f. AERIAL + -LY2.] 
In an aerial manner; airily, etherially, celestially. 

1827 Moore Epicurean v.(1839) 33 She glided gently and 
aérially round the altar. 1830 TENNyson Margaret 51 Your 
eyes Touch’d with a somewhat darker hue, And less aérially 
blue. 1853 De Quincey IAs. XIV. ii. (1862 80 The filaments 
connecting my heart were so aerially fine and fantastic. 

Aerian (ejeriin), a. rare. [a. Fr. aérien 
tsth c., f. L. dert-us: see AFRIAL and -AN.] Of or 
belonging to the air or atmosphere ; = AERIAL. 

1652 Bentowe Theophila vi. \xxxiii, He curbs aerian Po- 
tentates. 1865 A/orn. Star 22 Feb., A lecture on aerian 
navigation. : 

+ Ae'rical, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. der air, after 
almospherical.| = AERIAL. 

1660 T. Staxtey Hest, Philos. (1701) 326/1 Qualities are 
Corporeal, for they are Spirits, and aerical Intentions, _ 

Aerie, aery, eyrie, eyry (€"F, ieri). 
Forms: 6 ayerie, wiry, 6-7 airie, 7 aiery, ay- 
rie, earie, 8 aeiry, 7-9 aerie, airy, aery; 7 eye- 
rie, eyery, 7-9 eyrie, 8-u eyry. [ad. med. L. 
acria, aerea, (arta, area) prob. formed on Fr. atre 
with same sense. The etym. of the latter is doubt- 
ful; Littré classes it with other senses of azre:—L. 
arca (also written aria) ‘a spot of level ground, 
an open place, a threshing-floor’; whence ‘surface 
plaine du rocher ott laigle fait son nid.’ Diez, 
comparing Pr. azre, takes ‘family, racc, stock’ as 
the original idea, and suggests L. ager or artim ; 
Wedgewood L. der through the senses of ‘climate, 
country, residence, family.’ The probability rests 
between @rea and dtrium,; the latter, as M. Paul 
Meyer notes, would account well for the dubiety 
of gender in OFr.; are m.:—alrtum ; aire fi— 
atria. The med L. forms appear already in 1:thc. 
The spelling Eyk1e seems to have been introduced 
by Spelman (G/. 1664) to support his notion of its 
derivation from egg, ‘Dictum a Gallico azre: sed 
utrumque a Sax. egie, Germanis et Anglo-Normanis 
LU ese, i.ovum ... unde nidus eyverte vocatur, quasi 
ovorum repositorium.’ Lyre was an occas. spell- 
ing of AIRE, ayrc, the earlier form in which the 
OFr. had itsclf been adopted in ME.] 
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AERIE. 


1. The nest of any bird of prey; especially, in 
modern usage, of an eagle ; also extended to that of 
ravens and other birds building high in the air; 
and fig. to a human residence or retreat perched 
high on a rock or mountain side. 

(1224 Chart. Forest. cap.13 Unusquisque liber homo habeat 
in boscis suis aereas accipitrum, espernarum, falconum, aqui- 
larum & hieronum.] 1581 Lamparpe £7 renxarcha U. vil. 277 
To take yong pigeons or yong hawkes out of their nests (or 
airies). 31595 SHaKs. Yohn v. ii. 149 And like an Eagle o’re 
his ayerie towres. 1618 Putton Cod/. Statutes 6, Chart. 
Forest. (see above) xiii, Euery Freeman shall have within his 
own Woods ayries of Haukes, etc. 1622 Massincer Mfaid of 
Hon.(L.) One aiery with proportion, ne’er discloses The eagle 
andthe wren. 1622 F. Marknam &&. /fonour. iu. §1 An Ob- 
ject bright enough to trie the vertue of the best Eagle (bred in 
the Earie of Meditation). 1667 Mitton P. L. vu. 424 The 
eagle and the stork On cliffs and cedar tops thir eyries build. 
1691 Biount Law Dict. (from Spelman], Aery. or Airy of 
Goshawks, vectius Eyery (from the French Eyre, i.0va). 1728 
Tuomson Spring 451 Or where the hawk, High, in the beet- 
ling cliff, his aeiry builds. 1818 Keats Zxdya. 1.94 Wher- 
ever beauty dwells, In gulf or aerie, mountains or deep dells. 
1823 Scott Peveril 1. i. 2 The principles on which an eagle 
selects her eyry. 1861 F, W. Jacoms in P. P. & GZ. Ser. 2 I. 
328 These men had, from their eyrie, seen us goup the glacier. 

2. The brood in the nest ; the young of a bird of 
prey, or fig. a noble stock of children. 

1594 SHaks. Rich, ///,1. tii, 264 Our ayery buildeth in the 
Cedars top, And dallies with the winde, and scornes the 
Sunne. 1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 114 Also if any.. 
take any Hauks or /Kiry of Hauks, 1602 SHaxs. Hazrd. 1. 
ii. 354 But there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little Yases, that 
crye out on the top of question; and are most tyrannically 
clap’t for't. 1604 Drayton The Owle 859 The Fesant.. 
Seeking for safetie bred his Ayry there. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit, Past.1. iv. (1772) 11.140 Asan eyerie from their seeges 
wood, Led o’re the playnes and taught to get their food. 

+ Aerie, v. Obs. Also 7 ayre, ayrie. [f. prec. 
sb.] To build an aerie or nest. 

1616 SurFieT & Marxu. Conntrey Farme 79 [Storks] in the 
time of their ayring and bringing vp of their young ones 
..doe ayre and neast themselues willingly also in the tops 
of high Towers. 1672 Jossetyn New Eng. Kartties 41 She 
ayries in the woods upon the high hills. 

Aerie, variant of AERY a. 

Aerifaction (#erifekfan). [f. AERIFY; see 
-FACTION.] The action of aerifying or charging 
with air. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aerifaction of lung. 

Aeriferous (ori féras), a.; also 7 airiferous. 
[f£.L.@erair + -FEROuS. Cf.mod. Fr.acri/ere, possibly 
the direct model.] Bearing or conveying air. 

1687 H. More Aff. to Antidote (1712) 232 Who have not 
only observ’d the succiferous but also airiferous vessels of 
Plants. 1868 Duncan /usect World Introd. 16 The body of 
the goat-moth caterpillar is traversed in all directions by 
1,572 aeriferous tubes. 

Aerification (@orifikzi-fon). [mod. f. AnRIFY; 
see -FICATION.] 

1. ‘The act of becoming air, or changing from a 
liquid or solid into an aériform state.’ Craig 1847. 

2. The process of charging with air, ‘the state of 
being filled with air’ (Craig) ; aerifaction. 

Aeriform (#eriffim), a. [f. L. der air +-For™. 
Cf. Fr. aérifor me.) 

1. Of the form of air or vapour, gaseous. 

1782 Kirwan in Phil, Trans, LX XII. 209 This intirely 
depends on the state of this same substance, which, when 
fixed and concrete, is called pAlogiston, and, when rarified 
and aériforin, inflammable air. 1822 ImMison Se. 4 Art 1. 
126 Pneumatics ts the science which treats of the mechanical 
properties of elastic or aeriform fluids. 1860 Pizsse Lad. 
Chem. Wonders 125 Many gases which are only known to 
exist in an aériform state in our climate, become first liquids, 
and then solid substances. 

2. fig. Unsubstantial, intangible, unreal. 

1828 Cartyte J/isc. (1857) I. 176 The figures light and 
aériforin, come unlooked for, and melt away abruptly. 1831 
— Sart. Res. (1858) 104 Of Man’s Activity and Attainment 
the chief results are aeriform. 

3. quasi-sé. An aeriform fluid ; a gaseous body. 

1865 Macvicar in Reader No. 147. 462/3 The volumes of 
aériforms. 

Aerify (@arifei), v. rare—°, [f. L. der air + -Fy.] 

1. To tum into vapour; to make aeriform. 

2. ‘To combine with air ; to infuse air into, to fill 
with air.’ Craig 1847.=AERATE. 

Aerish, variant of A1RIsH a. Ods., airy. 

4&rist, earlier form of Arist. Ods., arising. 

44rn, obs. variant of Earn. 

4@rndrake, ezrendrake. Oés.; sec ERRAND. 

Aero-, a. Gr. depo-, combining form of dnp, dépa, 
air, the atmosphere, as in depoperpéey to mcasure 
the air, depooxonia divination by observing the 
heavens, etc. 

Aerobate (@srebé't), v. rare. [a. Gr. depo- 
Baré-ev, f. depo- air + Baré-ev to tread.] To walk 
(as if) on the air. 

1835 Aristophanes’ Clouds in Blackw. AMlag. XXXVI111. 
520 S¢7. Pray who’s that in the basket hung up in the air?.. 
Do tell me, 1 pray, what you’re doing up there. Soc. Aero- 
bating—sun-musing, pacing air. 

Aerocyst (Zorosist). Bot. [mod. f. ArRo- + 
kvar-s bladder: see Cyst.) ‘The air-cells of 
algals.’ Lindley Treas. Bod. 
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Aerodynamic (é2re,dinzemik), a. [See next.] 
Pertaining to the force of gases in motion. 

Aerodynamics (@sredinzmiks). [f. AERo- 
+ Dynamics, ze. the dynamics of aerial bodies. 
Cf. Fr. a¢érodynamzgue.| The branch of Pneumatics 
which treats of air and other gases in motion, and 
of their mechanical effects. 

1837 Pop. Encycl.1.45 Aerodynamics; a branch ofaerology, 
or the higher mechanics, which treats of the powers and mo- 
tion of elastic fluids. 1868 CHamBers Zxcycé. 1. 56 One of 
the most important inquiries in Aerodynamics is the resist- 
ance offered to a body moving in air, or—which is the same 
thing—the pressure exerted by air in motion upon a body 
at rest. 


Aerognosy (éarp'gnosi). [f. ABRo- + Gr. -yvw- 
ata knowledge.] That part of science that treats 
of the properties of the air. 

1847 in Craic. 

Aerographer (Zarp'grafer). [f. AEROGRAPHY 
+-ER1.J] One who undertakes the description of 
the atmosphere. 

Aerographic (&oregrefik), a. [f. AERo- 
GRAPHY +-I¢.] Pertaining to aé€rography. 

Aerographical (@aregrefikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL1,] = prec. 

Aerography (#9rg-grafi). [ad. Fr. aérographie, 

Gr. dnp, dépa, the air+-ypagia description, f. 


ypap-ery to write: see -GRAPHY.}] Description of | 


the atmosphere. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Aerography, a description of 
the air, or atmosphere, its limits, dimensions, properties, etc. 
1818 in Topp. i 

Aerohydrous (Zaro,hai-dras), a. [mod.f. AERO- 
+Hypr- (= Gr. #éwp water) +-ous. Cf. Fr. advo- 
hydre.] ‘Applied to minerals which contain water 
in their cavities.’ Craig 1847. 

Aerolite (@erclait). [An alteration of AERo- 
LITH, assimilating the ending to those of minerals 
in -ITE.] A stone or portion of matter which has 
fallen to the earth from, or rather through, the 
atmosphere; a meteoric stone, or meteorite. In 
recent usage, the name aevoli/e has been confined 
to those meteorites which consist of stone or other 
substance than meteoric 1ron : see AEROSIDERITE. 

1815 Encycl. Brit. Supp. 1. 65 Aerolite, a term recently 
but perhaps improperly applied to those singular substances 
called meteoric stones. 1870 TynDALL Heat i. § 12. 11 The 
velocity of the aérolites varies from 18 to 36 miles a second. 
1881 Brooks Candle of the Lord 133 God does not fling His 
hero like an aérolite out of the sky. He bids him grow like 
an oak out of the earth. 


Aerolith (Zoarclip). [mod. f. ArRo- + Ados stone. 
Cf. Fr. aérolithe.] The more etymological form of 
AEROLITE. 

1819 Pantologia 1, Aeroliths, air-stones: a name lately 
given to those solid bodies composed of several mineral sub- 
stances, which have been seen to fall from the atmosphere. 
1864 Daily Tel. 8 June, This aerolith belongs to a very rare 
type of meteorites ; it contains carbon. 

Aerolithology (@arolipolodzi). [mod. f. 
AEROLITH + Gr. -Aoyia discourse: see -LoGY.] That 
department of science which treats of aerolites. 

@ 1864 WessTER cites Dana. 

Aerolitic (@arclitik), a [f. ABRoLITE + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to aerolites ; meteoric. 

1868 Lockyer Element. Astron. 139 Among the largest 
aérolitic falls of modern times we may mention the following. 
1880 Pop. Sc. Rev, Jan. 13 Could such bodies as aerolitic 
stones fal! from the moon ? 

Aerological (@erclp:dzikal), a. [f. Arrotocy 
+-ICAL.] ‘Pertaining to aerology.’ Craig 1847. 

Aerologist (#arglodzist). [f. AEROLOGY + -1sT.] 
“One who is versed in aérology.’ Craig 1847. 

Aerology (Zorp'l5dzi). [mod. f. AERO- + -Aoyia 
discourse: see -LoGY.] That department of science 
which treats of the atmosphere. 

1753 CuHambers Cycl. Supp., Aerography.. amounts to 
much the same with aerology. 1755 in JoHNSON. 1837 Po. 
Encyct.\. 45, Aerodynamics, a branch of aerology. 

+Aeromancer. Ols.rvare—'. [f. ABROMANC-Y 

+-ER1.] One who practises divination by air; a 
weather-prophet. 

¢1400 Afol. for Lollards 96 Ayeromauncers pat wirkun 
bi be eyre. 

Aeromancy (@2reme:nsi). Forms: 4 aero- 
maunce, § -mancye, 7 -mancie (heromanty), 7- 
aeromancy. [orig.a.OFr.*aeromance; afterwards 
modified after later Fr. aéromancye, aéromantie, 
or med. L. deromaniia; f. Gr. anp atmosphere + 
pavrecia prophesying: see -MANCY.] Divination by 
air, including augury; passing in 17th c. into the 
idea of weather-forecasting, melcorology. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 45 And eke also Aeromaunce in 
jugement To love he bringeth of his assent. 1496 Dives 4 
Pauper (W. de Worde) 1. xxxvi. 77/1, Aeromancye, that is 
wytchecrafte done in the ayer. ¢1590 GREENE Fryer Bacon 
(1630) 6 By Akromancy, to discouer doubts. 1607 TorseLy 
Serpents (1653)645 Countrey people. . have learned of them 
Acromantie, that 1s, Divination of things by the air, for they 
have a forefeeling and understanding of rain and windes 
aforehand. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) ks. 11. 12/2 By fire 
he hath the Skill of Pyromanty By Ayre he hath the Art of 
Ileromanty. 1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp. s.v., Barometers, 
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AEROPLANE. 


thermometers, hygrometers, and anemometers, are of con- 
siderable use in this kind of aeromancy. 

Aeromantic(k (Zeremzntik), a. rare". [f. 
Gr. anp air + pavrinds prophetic, f. payris prophet, 
diviner.] Belonging to divination by air. 

1635 Heywoop Hierarchie viii. (1635) 512 Using their helpe, 
one John Teutonicus By Aeroma{nJticke Magicke sported 
thus. 1742 in Baivey. 

Aerometer (Zarp:méter). [mod. f. AERo- + Gr. 
wérpov measure: see -METER. Cf. mod. Fr. aéro- 
mélre.) An instrument for ascertaining the weight 
or density of air and gases. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 11. xxxiv. 390 Com- 
paring fluids with each other by means of the hydrometer 
or aerometer. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 32/2 
Attached to the same mercurial trough is placed a little ap- 
paratus termed an aerometer, 

Aerometric (@2rome'trik), a. [f. prec. +-Ic: 
see -METRIC.] Of or pertaining to the measurement 
of the air. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Mod. Aerometric experiments and investigations. 

Aerometry (20rp'métri). [mod. f. AERo- + Gr. 
-peTpia measuring: see -METRY.] The measuring 
of the air; the science of pneumatics. 

1731 Baiwey, vol. II, (the Latin form] Aevometria. 1751 
Cuampers Cycé., Aevometry includes the laws of the motion, 
gravitation, pression, elasticity, rarefaction, condensation, 
etc. of the atmospherical fluid. 1777 PAid. Trans. LXVII. 
413 The application of the laws of aérometry. 1819 Pazeto- 
logia 1, Aerometry, a scientific term which has now given 
way to the equivalent term pneumatics. 

Aeronaut (Zoerondt, Eordngt). [a. mod. Fr. 
aéronaule ; f. Gr. adyp atmosphere + vavr-ns sailor ; 
f. vais a ship. (The first balloon ascent was made 
in 1783.)] 

1. One who sails through the air, or who makes 
balloon ascents ; a balloonist. 

1784 Europ. Mag. V1. 331 The intrepid Aeronaut sitting in 
his car. 1790 Burke Fr. Revol. 355 Let us be satisfied to 
admire, rather than attempt to follow in their desperate flights 
the aéronauts of France. 1831 LARDNER Preusatics vil. 340 
Such a valve is also necessary in order to enable the aeronaut 
to descend at pleasure. ; . 

2. fig. A gossamer spider which floats on films. 

1845 Darwin Voy. of Nat. viii. (1879) 160 The little aéronaut 
as soon as it arrived on board was very active . . sometimes 
letting itself fall and then reascending the same thread. 

Aeronautic (@ereng'tik, ee:ro-), a. [f prec. + 
-Ic; cf. Gr. vaurix-és pertaining to sailing.] Of or 
pertaining to aeronauts, or to aerial navigation ; 
sailing the air. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Our Willage Ser. 11. (1863) 402 The 
announcement of the aeronautic expedition drew at least 
ten thousand gazers into the good town. 1876 M. Cottins 
Blacksm. & Scholar |, viii. 197 The aeronautic art will not 
be perfected until the flight of birds is more carefully studied, 
1878 Daily News 24 Oct. 6/4 The threads of the gossamer 
or aeronautic spider may be now seen. 

Aeronautical, a. [f. prec.+-autl.] Of or 
belonging to aeronautics; connected with the navi- 
gation of the air. 

180z in Ayn. Reg. 449/2 The extraordinary display of 
aeronautical dexterity .. was this day prepared with con- 
summate skill, and executed with an admirable intrepidity. 
1881 PetricRew in 7 zmes 30 Mar. 9/6 That aeronautical 
societies had of late years been established in France. 

Aeronau ‘tics. [ad. mod. L. deronautica, adj. 
pl. neut. (see AERONAUTIC), literally ‘ matters per- 
taining to sailing the atmosphere’; in Chambers 
1753 in its L. form: see -Ics.] The science, art, or 
practice of sailing in the air; aerial navigation. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Aeronautica, the pretended 
art of sailing in a vessel thro’ the air or atmosphere. 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. xvi. (C. D. ed.) 120 Balloons of a size 
hitherto unknown in the history of aéronautics. 1870 Echo 
19 Oct., Aeronautics must make many a long stride before 
they do much practical work, either in commerce or war. 

Aeronautism (@arenGtiz’m, ée'1d-), rare—°. [f. 
AERONAUT + -IsM.] The practice of ascending and 
floating in the atmosphere. 

1847 In Craic. a 

Aerophane (é:rofcin). [a. mod. Fr. acrophane 
f. AERo-+Gr, -pavys appearing.} A semi-trans- 
parent fabric of the nature of a thin crape. 

1871 Miss Brappon Lovels of Ardcn v.36 A white aero- 
phane bonnet. - 

Aerophobia, aerophoby (éarcfdubia, &arg- 
f6bi). ‘The dread of air, a kind of phrenzy.’ Ash 
1775. Also jig. 

1785 FRANKLIN Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 526, I myself had formed 
this prejudice, this aérophobia, as 1 now account it. 1847 
Craic, Acrophobia, the dread of air; a symptom of hydro- 
phobia. 1853 MAyne, Aerophobia.. aérophoby. 

Aerophyte (éarofait). [mod. f. Arro-+ Gr. 
pir-ov plant.] ‘Plants growing wholly in the air; 
such as epiphytal orchids, many lichens, brome- 
liads.? Zieas, Bol. 1866. In L. pl. aervophyla 
specially applied to lichens, as the division of the 
Thallogens which live in the air. (Henfrey.) 

1840 Times Vear Bk. Facts 190 [It] appears as an aerophyte 
in Nees von Esenbeck’s valuable appendix to R. Brown's 
Botan. Schriften. 1858 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 394 Aérophytes, 
Air-plants. 

Aeroplane (#erepli-n). [f. Azro-+Pianz.] 
A plane placed in the air for aerostatical experi- 
ment. 


AEROPLEUSTIC. 


1869in Eng. Mech. 4 June 241/3 Thedynamometer and regis- 
tering apparatns, to which the aeroplanes are to be attached. 

Aeropleustic (@aropl!zstik), a. [mod. f. AERo- 

+ Gr. mAevarixds belonging to sailing; f. rAcvarys 
a sailor; f. wAé-erv to sail.] Of or pertaining to 
navigation in the air; aeronautical. 

1827 Pocock (¢ité) The AEropleustic Art of Navigation in 
the Air, 

Aeroscepsy (Zereske:psi). rare. [f. Arro-+ 
Gr. oxéyis a viewing, f. oxér7-e06au to view.] Obscr- 
vation of the changes of the atmosphcre ; aeroscopy. 

1835 Kirpy adits & Just, Anim, 1. xvii. 112 Snails and 
slugs issue forth, when the earth is rendered moist enough 
by showers for them to travel easily over its surface; so that 
they must be endued with some degree of aéroscepsy. 

Aeroscopy (@ary'skdpi). [ad. Gr. depocxonia ; 
f. dnp the air + -oxomia viewing: see -scope.] The 
observation of the air; divination by observing 
the atmosphere or heavens. 

1755 in JoHNSON (as Dict. word), 1825-43 Kirpy & Srencr 
Entomol, (1826) 111, 46 If insects do not hear with them in 
one sense they may, by communicating information and by 
aéroscopy .. supply the place of ears. 

Brose (ierdu's), a. [ad. 1. wrdsus of copper or 


brass, f. evs, aris, copper, brass.] Of the nature of 


copper or brass, coppery, brassy. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Aerosiderite (@arosidérait). [f. Arro- + Gr. 
aSnpit-ns of iron, iron ore; f. aidyp-os iron: see 
-1TE.] A mass of meteoric iron; a meteorite con- 
sisting of iron-ore. 

1865 A. S. Herscuec in Jutellect. Observ. No. 39. 219 Some 
meteorites called aérosiderites. 1868 Lockyer F/e Heavens 
(ed. 3) 196 Professor Maskelyne has recently made a con- 
venient classification of meteorites into ‘ Aerolites or Meteoric 
Stones, ‘ Aerosiderites or Meteoric /rox,’ and ‘ Aerosidero- 
lites,’ which includes the intervening varieties. 

Aerosiderolite (@ora,sidieWloit). [f. Anro- + 
Gr. aidnp-os iron + Ai@os stone: see AEROLITE.] A 
meteorite intermediate in character between stone 
and iron. 

1882 Academy 7 Jan. 13/3 The entire collection of meteorites 
—classified as aérosiderites, aérosidcrolites, and aérolites. 

Aerosphere (@arosfiex). [mod. f. AkRo- + Gr. 
apaipa globe; cf. Fr. a’rosphere.] The body of 
air that surrounds the earth. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Aerostat (Zaroste:t, Eordstect). fa. Fr. a¢rostat, 
f. Gr. depo-, see AERU-, + oTat-os standing, f. vbl. 
root ora- stand.] 

1. A balloon or other machine capable of sup- 
porting weight in the air. (The original name.) 

1784 Europ. Mag. V1. 384 The first aerostat filled with in- 
flammable air ascended from the Thuilleries on the rst of 
December 1783. 1785 Cavatto Aerost.1. v. 82 This paper 
aerostat rose rapidly into the atmosphere. 1865 Keader 
x Apr. 375/3 Until the time shall arrive when an aerostat or 
flying machine can be introduced with something like success. 

2. An aeronaut or balloonist. (Mod. Fr. probably 
after analogy of avocat, jurat, etc.) 

1870 Daily News 4 Oct., The aérostat who brought from 
Paris the second balloon despatches. 187: /ésd.3 Jan., Im- 
provised aerostats who, with commendable courage, under- 
took a perilous task. ; 

pecroguetic (coresteetik, eore-), @. [ad. Fr. 
aérostatigue, {. Gr. depo-, see AERO-, + oratix-ds 
causing to stand; f. vbl. root ora- stand.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the balancing or weighing 
of air; pneumatic. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 83 Which [air] could not be 
thus accumulated ..by any aerostatic laws at present known. 
1828 Kirsy & Spence Eutomot, 111. xxxv. 591 A celebrated 
French writer seems to think their origin and structure 
aerostatic. f = 

2. Of or connected with the navigation of the 
air; aeronautic. 

[1784 De Gatvez in PAtl. Trans. LXXIV. 469 Le moyen 
de ponvoir donner la direction aux machines aérostatiques.] 
1785 CavaALLo Aervostation Pref., Thus the aerostat, or the 
aerostatic machine, is the general appellation of the flying 
instruments, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos.255 Hydrogene 
gasis.. well fitted for aerostatic purposes. 1849 Mrs. SomrR- 
vite Conner. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 381 The ohservations of MM. 
Biot and Gay Lussac during their aerostatic expedition. 

Aerostatical (#orestetikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL1.] Of or pertaining to aerostatics. 

1685 in PArl. Trans. XV.996 Thus we have an Iftelligible 
and Aéro Statical account of the ascent of Vapours. 

Aerostatics (éerostetiks). [ArRostatic a. 
in pl. treated as a collective sing. after analogy of 
mathematics, ctc.: see -1¢8. Long used in the L. 
form acrostatica.] The branch of Pneumatics that 
treats of the equilibrium and pressure of air, and 
other elastic fluids, or gascs, and of bodies sustained 
in them: hence including AERONAUTICS. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl, Supp., Acrostatica is used by some 
authors for the science called by others aerometry., 1788 
Howarp Encyc. I. 56 Acrostatica also denotes the doctrine 
of the pressure and balance of the air. 1864 H. Spencer 
Hlust, Progress 121 The invention of the barometer enabled 
mento extend the principles of mechanics to the atmosphere ; 
and Aerostatics existed. 1881 in Nature XXIII. 298 The 
study of the applications of aérostatics to military purposes. 

Aerostation (@arest2!- fan). [a. Fr. arostation ; 
improp. formed on aérostat, as if this represented 
the L. ending -dézs: see AEROSTAT and -ATION.] 


+1. The science of weighing air; aerostatics. Ods. 
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1788 Howarp /ucyct. |. 56 Acrostation, in it’s primary and 
proper sense, denotes the science of weights suspended in 
the air. 31792 A. Younc 7razv. in France 171 Important 
works on volcanoes, aerostation, and various other branches 
of natural history. 

The art of raising and guiding balloons or 
other machines in the air; aerial navigation. 

1785 Cavau.to (¢/tie) History and Practice of Aerostation. 
3798 W. Taytor in Alonthly Kev. XXVI. 512 The Mont- 
golfiers, after their splendid discoveries in aerostation. 1881 
Coxwett in Standard 16 Dec. 3/2 To interest him in the 
resources of aerostation, 

JEruginous (/rdzinas), a. [ad. Fr. érugen- 
eux, -cuse; ad. L. writiginds-us rusty, f. ariigtn-cm 
verdigris, f. ws, wr-ts, brass.) Of the nature or 
colour of verdigris, or copper-rust. 

1605 ‘TImME Querst?. 1. 158 Shal it bee free and permitted 
to common physitians to cal choler aruginus, vitelline, and 
proracious? 1651 N, Biccs New Dispeus. § 160. 120 Var- 
take of a canckerous wruginous quality from the brazen 
vessel, 172r Bauey, A rugineous, rusty. 1875 Gurrnu & 
Henrrey J/fcrosc. Dict. s.v. Calothrix, A rare freshwater 
species... wruginous green, growing blackish. 

|| rugo (érigo). [L.=verdigris; f. as, arts, 
brass.] The rust of copper or brass, verdigris; 
occasionally used for the rust of metals generally. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp. s.v., The arugo of antient 
metals adds greatly to their value. 1845 orp //anddh. 
Spain 11. 786 With pumice and emery to scrub off the 
respectable zrugo. 

+ Zru'mnounsg, 2. Ods.~° [ad. L. wrummnds-us, 
f. arumna toil.) ‘Full of trouble.’ Bailey 1721. 

+ Z‘rwene, 2. Obs. rare. [f. wr- away, pri- 
vative, -less (=OEF. or- and #-) + én hope; OF. 
or-wéne. See At- pref.] Wopeless, desperate. 

1205 LAYAMON 27537 For heo weorento kene & to ar-wene 
and to swide fuhten. 

+ E:rwitte, 2. 
Witless, unwise. 

_ 1205 LAYAMON 22069 Pat na mon on worlde swa wod no 
iwurde; no swa wr-witte gume; pat his grid brace. : 

Aery (ori), a.; also aerie. fad. L. deri-us, f. 
der the air.} Aerial; hence etherial, spiritual, in- 
corporeal, unsubstantial, visionary. (In later usage 
only poetic; a favourite word with Milton.) 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primanudaye's Fr, Acad. 11594) 560 Al 
living creatures, whether earthie, watrie, aérie, or flying. 
1634 Mitton Cons 208 Beckoning shadows dire, And aery 
tongues that syllable men’s names. 1667 — P.L. 11. 536 Be- 
fore each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch their 
spears. 1727 THOMSON Svzucr 585 Thus up the mount, in 
pat f vision wrapt, 1 stray. 1855 M. Arnotp .Vew Srrens 
72 Her load of streaming tresses Weigh’d, like Ossa, on the 
aery soul. i : ; i 

Comb. aery-light, of aerial lightness, light as air. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z.v. 4 His sleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. . 

Aery, variant spelling of AERIE. 

4@sample, obs. forin of EXAMPLE. 

ZEschynite (e'skinait). A/ix. [f. Gr. aicxdvn 
disgrace +-1TE. Named ‘by Berzelius, in allusion 
to the inability of chemical science, at the time of 
its discovery, to separate the two unlike sub- 
stances, titanic acid and zirconia.” Dana.] A 
blackish mineral of the Tantalite group found in 
different parts of Russia. 

+ Zschyno‘menous, az. Obs.~° [f. Gr. aicyu- 
vopev-osashamed, bashful+ -ous.] Sensitive (plants). 

1706 Puitiirs, Aschynomenous Plants (among Herbalists) 
those Plants which as one comes near them with the Hand, 
shrink in their Leaves, the same with the Sensitive. 1751 
Cuambers Cycl., 2 schynomenous Plants, among botanists, 
are those popularly called sensitive plants. 

ZEsculapian (eskivlé'pian', a.; also Ese-. 
[f. next +-an.] Of or belonging to sculapius (the 
god of medicine), or to the healing art; medicinal. 

1622 Massincer I’irg. Mart.1v.i, Turn o’er all the volumes 
Of your mysterious sculapian science. 1792 D. Lioyp 
Voy, Life v.107 #Esculapian art could not restore The springs 
and movements intoharmony. 1843 A. BeTHUNE Scott, Peas. 
Fireside 4 The time at which Roland Bridges began his 
Esculapian labours. f ; 

|| Zesculapius (eskizlé' pits); also Bse-. [L.] 
The Roman godof medicine; hence fg. A physician. 

1714 Manpevy. Fable of Bees (1725) 1.298 The British Iscu- 
lapius was undeniably a man of sense, 1840 Hoop U/ the 
Rhine 4 Besides the daily visit of routine, the Esculapius is 
generally sent for, in haste, some twice or thrice a week 
extra. 

Bsculetin (eskial7tin). Chem. [f. L. asculit- 
unt a grove or wood of aseu/us: see next.] A 
bitter crystalline substance (C,I1,0,) formed by 
the decomposition of xsculin. 

1877 Warts Fownes' Chem, 11, 604. 

ZEsculin (eskilin). Chem. [f. L. ascul-us a 
species of oak, in mod. Bot. applied to the horsc- 
chestnut, +-IN, chem. form.] A glucoside contained 
in the bark of the horse-chestnut and allied trees ; 
a crystalline fluorescent substance of composition 
Ca HO. ; 

1877 Watts Fewues’ Chem. 11. 604 The aqueous solution 
of asculin is highly fluorescent, the reflected light being of a 
sky-blue colour. 

48st, obs. form of East. 


+ E‘stable, a. Ods.-°. ‘Belonging to summer.’ 
Bailey, vol. I], 1731. 


Obs. [f. ar- sce prec. + W17.] 


AESTHETIC. 


Zsthesics (espi'siks, 7-). (formed (on the rare 
analogy of Gr. dpuauds from puats) on Gr. aiaénars 
perception, the regular asthetics from Gr. nic@nr- 

Fi ; : ieee f 
xus being pre-oceupied. Trontineiation: see 1 ] 

1879 Lewes Psychol. 64 It would be an abstract scicuce of 
Keeling, to stand beside the abstract science of Force—an 
éEsthesics parallel with Dynainics. 

FEsthesiogenic (cspisio,dzenik), a. [f Gr. 
aidOnai-s perception + yevseds pertaining to what is 
born or produced, taken as — producing: see -GEN.] 
lroducing or causing sensation. 

1881 in Nature XXIV. 480 Researches on the pee 
of sense, motion, circulation, and respiration in hypnotism, 
and on their modification by wsthesiogenic agents. 

ZEsthesiometer (¢s)}/:sig-m/tai). [f. Gr. aio- 
Onai-s perception + -(0)METER.] (See quot.) 

_ 1871 HTamsono Dis. Nervous Syst. 14 The asthesiometer 
is aninstrument for the purpose of determining the degree of 
tactile sensibility possessed by the patient. 

|| Esthesis (espisis). [Gr. afo@nats a percciving, 
f. vbl. stem aiog6e- perceive.] The perception of 
the external world by the senses. 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters V1. i. 1. i, §1 The term ‘as- 
thesis’ properly signifies mere sensual perception of the 
outward qualities and necessary eflects of bodies. 1879 
Lewes /sycho/. 87 ‘Vhe antithesis between facts and feel- 
ings, Physis and /#sthesis. ; 

ZEsthesodic (esp/spdik), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
aig@no-s sensory perception + 65-ds way, path + -Ic. 
In mod. Fr. esthésodigue.] Of nerves: Providing 
a path for sensory impulses ; conveying sensations 
from theexternal organs to the brain ornerve centres. 

1878 M. Foster /Aysiof, ut v. § 3. 488 They speak of it 
accordingly as kinesodic and a:sthesodic, as simply affording 
paths for motor and sensory impulses. 

Zsthete (e'spit, 7sprt). [ad. Gr. ais@nrHs one 
who perceives ; cf. a¢h/ete.] One who professes a 
special appreciation of what is beautiftl, and en- 
deavours to carry his ideas of beauty into practical 
manifestation. 

1881 Burnanp in Daily News 31 Jan. 2/3 The matter-of- 
fact, slily-humorous, but quict American colonel, who 
descends like a bomb-shell in the midst of the asthetes. 
1881 Sfectator 2 July 859 The sham asthete never chooses 
pretty colours. 

ZEsthetic (cspctik: see below), z. and s4.; also 
esthetic. [mod. ad. Gr. ofa@n7.x-ds, of or per- 
taining to aio@nra, things perceptible by the senses, 
things material (as opposed to vonra things think- 
able or immaterial), also ‘ perceptive, sharp in the 
senses’; f. vb. stem aia6e- ‘feel, apprehend by the 
senses. Applied in Germ. by Baumgarten (1740-58, 
sthetica) to ‘criticism of taste’ considered as a 
science or philosophy; against which, as a misuse 
of the word found in Gennan only, protest was 
made by Kant (1781, Crit. A’. V. 21), who applied 
the name, in aceordance with the ancient distinction 
of aio6nra and vonra, to ‘the science which treats 
of the conditions of sensuous pereeption,’ a sense 
retained in the Kantian philosophy, and found in 
English ¢1800. But Baingarten’s use of asthetih 
found popular acceptance, and appeared in Eng. 
after 1830, though its adoption was long opposed. 
(See below.) Recent extravagances in the adoption 
of a sentimental archaism as the ideal of beauty 
have still further removed as¢hetic and its deriva- 
tives from their etymological and purely philo- 
sophical meaning. The pronunciations es}e‘tik, 
ispetik, espztik, 7sprtik, are all in use; the second 
is at present most common in London.] 

* The following quotations illustrate the history 
of the word: 

1832 Penny Cyct. 1.156 Esthetics (Zsthetih) is the designa- 
tion given by German writers to a branch of philosophical 
inquiry, the object of which is a philosophical theory of the 
beautiful. 1832 PAi/o/, Museum 369 Beautiful and ugly de- 
pend on principles of taste, which it would be very conve- 
Nnient to designate by an adjective... Some English writers 
have adopted the term esthetical, This has not however 
yet become an established English word .. Perception in 
general is something very different from that peculiar and 
complex modification of it which takes cognizance of the 
beauties of poetry and art. Zsthetics would pevurally de- 
signate the doctrine of perception in general, and might be 
wanted as atechnical term for that purpose. By the Kantian 
school, indeed, esthetic is used to denote that branch of 
metaphysics which contains the laws of perception .. As an 
additional reason for hesitating before we adopt esthetic, it 
may be noticed that even in Germany it is not yet established 
beyond contest. 1842 Gwitt Aucycl, Architect. 673 There 
has lately grown into use in the arts a silly pedantic term 
under the name of /Esthetics ,. it is however one of the 
metaphysical and useless additions to nomenclature in the 
arts in which the German writers abound. 18g9 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton Lect. Metaph. 1. vii. tz4 lt is nearly a century since 
Baumgarten... first applied the term /sthetic to the doctrine 
which we vaguely and periphrastically denominate the Phi- 
losophy of Taste, the theory of the Fine Arts, the 5cicnce 
of the Beautiful, etc.,—and this term is now in general ac- 
ceptation, not only in Germany, but throughout the other 
countries of Europe. The term Apolaustic would have been 
a nore appropriate designation. 

A. adj. , 

+1. Of or pertaining to sensuous perception, re- 

ceived by the senses. Ods. 
1u=2 


ASSTHETICAL. 


1798 W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. X XV. 585 In the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant.. his receptivity for aesthetic 
gratification [is] not delicate. : 

2. Of or pertaining to the appreciation or criticism 


of the beautiful. 

183x Cartyte Sart. Res. (1858) 77 In answer to a cry for 
solid pudding .. comes, epigrammatically enough, the in- 
vitation to a wash of quite fluid Avsthetic Tea! 1855 Bain 
Senses & [nteld, wr. iv. § 27 (1864) 622 The first object of an 
artist is to gratify the feelings of taste, or the proper zsthetic 
emotions. 1872 H. Spencer Psychod. (ed. 2) II. § 533 Vhe 
zsthetic sentiments originate from the play-impulse. /ézd. 
§ 535 The zsthetic character of a feeling is habitually asso- 
ciated with separateness from life-serving function. — 

3. Of persons, animals: Having or showing an 
appreciation of the beautiful or pleasing ; tasteful, 
of refined taste. Of things: In accordance with 
the principles of good taste (or what is convention- 


ally regarded as such). 

1871 Darwin Desc. Max II. xiii. 39 Birds appear to be the 
most zsthetic of all animals, excepting of course, man, and 
they have nearly the same taste for the beautiful as we have. 
1875 Farrar Silence & Voices 1. 62 A corrupt Hellenism, 
which regards sin forsooth with zsthetic toleration. 1880 
W.S. Girsert Patience 1. 24, I am a broken-hearted trou- 
badour, Whose mind’s zsthetic, and whose tastes are pure. 
Mod. Cotiog. He must have zsthetic wall-paper and a dado. 

B. sé. commonly pl. esthetics, as collect. sing.: 
but also in sing., after Ger. xs¢helik, Fr. esthétique. 
+1. The science which treats of the conditions of 
sensuous perception. Ods. 

1803 Edin, Rev. 1.253 (Villiers, Philos. of Kant) lf the ex- 
perimentalists of the Institute had abandoned their physics 
for, . the study of transcendental zsthetics and all the re- 
finements and abstractions of pure reason. 

2. The philosophy or theory of taste, or of the 
perception of the beautiful in nature and art. 

a. pl. 

1833 Penny Cycé. I. 1537/1 Most German writers, who have 
published systematic treatises on zsthetics, have followed 
the principles laid down by Baumgarten, Kant, or Schelling. 
1862 SHirtey ug. Crit. 1.82 John is a man of taste, and 
knows something of practical zsthetics. 1872 H. SPENCER 
Psychol. U1. § 536 To deal fully with the psychology of 
zsthetics is out of the question. 

b. size. 

1857 T. E. Wesp /ytell. of Locke v.84 The two proposi- 
tions which constitute the ‘Esthetic of the Essay. 1864 
Press 21 May 481 Certes, we English are behind hand in 
zsthetic. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. < 5. 196 Two 
professors of the science [of art] and zsthetic, dealing with 
Painting, Sculpture, etc. 

ZEsthetical (espetikal, 7-, see prec.), a. [f. 
ESTHETIC+ AL.J Of or relating to esthetics; 
relating to the philosophy or theory of beauty. 

Often interchanged in use with zsthetic, but properly dis- 
tinct; thus my esthetical notions are the notions I have 
on the subject of asthetics; my esthetic faculties are those 
which exercise asthetics. 

1832 (See under Estuetic ™), 1837 LockuarrT Scott (1839) 
III. 77 His own zsthetical notions are indicated rather than 
expressed. 1870 Disraet: Lothair xxxv. 182 Lady Beatrice 
was there, herself an artist, and full of zsthetical enthusiasm. 
1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 204 The zsthetical element in 
religious matters—that element which addresses the feeling 
of devotion through the channels of the senses. 

Esthetically (espetikali, 7-), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-:] In an xsthetic or xsthetical manner; in 
relation to esthetics, or to a standard of taste. 

1839 Dr Quincey A/urder (1862) 1V.5 It may alsobetreated 
zsthetically as the Germans call it— that is in relation to 
good taste. 1873 Symonps Gr&, Poets vi. 171 The zstheti- 
cally ennobling enthusiasm for the old Greek deities. 1882 
Stvart-Gtennie in Mac. Alag. XLV. 497 Archzologically 
interesting. . as they might be, they were zsthetically tawdry 
». to the last degree. 

Zsthetician (espéti-{an, 7-). [f. AEstHErics + 
-IAN after mathemailics, mathematician, etc.] One 
skilled in or devoted to zsthetics; a professor of 
taste. 

1845 Blackw, Mag. LVII. 613 The aesthetician has to lay 
aside nearly all terms of reprobation, in alluding to the 
habiliments of ladies of the present day. 1874 SULLY Sexsat. 
§ /utuct. 366 Astheticians in their love of simplicity have 
persisted in forcing all forms of Art under this one Con- 
ception. ao 

istheticism (espe'tisiz’m, 7-). [f. AEstHEric + 
-IsM; cf. crilic, criticism, ete] The quality of 
being xsthetic; the pursuit of, or devotion to, 
what is senstiously beautiful. 

1855 Brimtry £ss. 237 The Lotos Eaters carries Tenny- 
son’s tendency to pure zstheticism to an extreme point. It 
is picture and music and nothing more. 1876 MELLoR 
Priesthood viii. 392 If it [the Ritualistic movement] were 
nothing but a development of zsthetici.m, it might be left 
to pursue its course. 

4stheticist (espetisist, 7-). [f. ASsturric+ 
-Ist.] A profcssor of zstheticism; an asthetician. 

1868 Chronicle No. 44.86/1 Those zstheticists of the future. 

Zistheticize (espe tisaiz, 7-),v. [f. AestHeric + 
-1ZE, after critic, cr ilicize, etc.] To render zxsthetic, 
or agreeable to a refined taste, to refine. 

1864 calm 22 June 4 The sentimental theory of zstheti- 
cising the architecture of grimy manufacturing centres. 

Agsthetics : sec /EstHeric, 

ZEsthiology (es) ilodzi). [f. Gr. aia6- or ai- 
a6¢- vbl. stem, = perceive + -Aoyia discourse: scc 
-LoGY. The formation is not analogical.] =ncxt. 

1831 D. Craicie in Lucycl. Brit. s.v. Anatomy, Compara- 
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tive A‘sthiology, or the comparative anatomy of the organs 
of sensation, : 

4&stho-physio'logy. [f. (not on Gr. analogy) 
Gr. aig6- perceive + PHYSIOLOGY.] The scientific 
study of the organs of sensation. 

1855 H. Srencer Psychod. (1872) I.1. vi.97, I deliberately 
adopt stho-physiology in preference to., A’sthesi-physi- 
ology. 

+ sti ferous, ¢z. Ods.—° [f. L. ess heat, tide 
+-FER- bearing, bringing +-ous.] ‘Ebbing and 
flowing as the tide.’ Bailey, vol. I], 1731. ‘Turbu- 
lent as the tide.’ Ash 1775. 

ZEstival, estival (e'stival, estai-val: seebelow), 
a. Forms: 4 estyva‘ll, 5-6 estivacll, e-stivall, 6 
eesti'val, 6-estival, estival. [a. Fr. estival (16th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. astivad/-is a secondary adj. f. 
zsliv-us (see AESTIVE); said at first only of the (sum- 
mer) solstice, afterwards used instead of asdzvzes, 
as more analogous to verualis, autumnalis, hie- 
malts. The spelling with # after the Latin, is the 
more common in later times, especially in Nat. 
Hist. to which the word is chiefly restricted. The 
historical accentuation is e-stzval (cf. festival) ; 
but esf?va/l appears in 1590 and was adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, after anal. of auc nena/; the initial 
vowel in this and the following words in /Zsv- is 
by many pronounced (7-).], 

1. Of or belonging to summer, or the summer 
solstice. 

1386 Adimanak of Year (1812) 49 Fro be stacyon of pe son 
estyval to be stacyon of besonhyemal. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy 1. iii, Where halowed is the stondyng estiuall Of 
freshe Appollo, with his golden wayne. 1535 STEWART Crou. 
Scott, I. 89 Fra the coluyre to tropic estivall. c1590 GREENE 
Poems (1861) 303 When in zstival Cancers gloomy bower 
The greater glory of the heavens doth shine. 1698[R. Fer- 
cuson] View of Ecctes. 106 The Estival or Brumal Temper 
of the Air. 1753 CHamsBers Cycl. Supp., 4estival solstice, 
the time when the sun enters the gstzval Joint. 1880 M. 
Cotiins 7h, in Gard. 1.235 You generally get true summer 
in August: this year it has been unusually zstival. 

2. Appearing or produced in summer. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne J/zsc. 92 (R.) Beside vernal, estival, 
and autumnal, made of flowers, the ancients had also hyemal 
garlands. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 365, Leucojuizt xsti~ 
vunt; leaves hibernal, flowers zstival. 

Zestivate .estiveit, Zstiveit), v.; also estivate. 
[f. L. xsézvai- ppl. stem of astiva-re to reside 
during the summer ; f. xsdiv-zs: see EsTIVE. Cf. 
Fr. esdzver (16th c.).] To spend the summer. es/. 
in Zool. To pass the summer in a state of torpor or 
suspeuded animation. (Cf. Azbernate.) 

1626 CocKERAM, Aestiuate, to summer in a place. 1742 
BaiLey, “stivate, to sojourn or lodge in a Place in Summer- 
time. 1854 Woopwarpb Jfodlusca (1856 49 The mollusca.. 
zstivate, or fall intoa summer sleep, when the heat is great. 
1882 Pall Mali G. 1 Feb. 5 The snails of the equatorial re- 
gion, though they do not hibernate, yet zstivate \if we may 
coin a word). — . et an 

Zistivation, estivation, (estivzifen, Zsti- 
véi'fon). [mod. f. L. esdiva- ppl. stem of xsdiva-re 
(see ASSTIVATE), after nouns of action in -TION, as 
if ad. L. *as¢7vadtion-em. In the Rot. sense it is ad. 
mod. L. exstivdiio introduced by Linnzus. Lord 
Bacon spelt es¢7vatioz, but the techn. spelling is 
commonly ws¢z7valdion. As to the pronunciation of 
w-, see AESTIVAL, and cf. estimadion, L. xstimatio.] 

+1. The passing or spending of the summer ; 
summer retreat or residence. Oés. 

1625 Bacon £ss. xlv. 552 Let it be turned to a Grotta, or 
Place of Shade, or Estiuation. 1731 Baivey vol. Il. #stiva- 
tion, a dwelling or residence in a place for the summer time. 
1755 Jounson, Estivation, the act of passing the summer, 

2. Zool, The act of remaining dormant or torpid 
during the dry season, «r extreme heat of summer ; 
summer-sleep. Opposed to hibernation. Also fig. 

1845 Darwin Voy. of Nat. v. (1879) 99 Within the tropics, 
the hybernation, or more properly zstivation, of animals is 
determined not by the temperature, but by the times of 
drought. 1870 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 11 With what we are 
pleased to call the cold weather Calcutta rouses herself from 
her zstivation of seven long months. 

3. Bot. Internal arrangement of a flower-bud ; 
manner in which the petals are folded up therein 
before expansion ; prefloration. Opposed to ver- 
nalicn, or the arrangement of the leaf-bud (flowers 
expanding in szemmer, and leaves in spring). 

1830 LinpLtey Wat. Syst, Bot. 151 With Malvacez they 
agree in the twisted zstivation ofthe corolla. c1875 HuLME 
Wrld Flowers 6 Meadow Crane's-Lill.—Calyx of five sepals, 
imbricate in zstivation. By 

+ ZE'stive, z. Oés.; also estive. [ad. L. wstiv-us 
of summer, or heat; f. #s?-us heat.] Of or belong- 
ing to summer; hot or burning. 

1607 TorseLt Serferls (1653) 719 Frogs .. are likewise in- 
gendered out of the dust of the earth by warm, zstive, and 
Summer showers. 1635 Heywoop //zerarchie in. 124 Auriga 
mounted in a chariot bright (Else styl’d Heniochus) re- 
ceives his light In th’ Estive circle. 

+ Za stuant, c. Obs. rare. fad. L. wstu- 
ant-em pr. pple. of wsézare to burn, be inflamed.] 
Boiling ; heaving with heat. 

1633 I. Avams E.xf. 2 Pet. ii. 10(1865) 419/1 Not that every 
tickling should draw us to marrying; but a burning, an 
zstuant flame. 


ASTIOLOGICALLY. 


| Zrstuary. Ods. [ad. L. xstudrium (prop. 
adj. = tidal) a tidal opening, also a vent-hole for 
vapours. The L. form is also found unchanged.] 

L. = Estuary. 

1706 Puitiirs, Zstuary, a Place overflow'd with Sea- 
water, such as the Washes and Fens in Lincolnshire. 1787 
T. Best Angling (ed. 2) 129 The Humber..is rather the 
mouth or zstwarinm of divers rivers meeting together. 

2. A vapour-bath. 

1706 Puitties, 2 stuary, ina Medicinal Sense, a receiving 
of the Vapours or Steam of certain boiled Drugs into the 
Body, thro’ a hole made in a Seat or Chair. 1775 Asn, 
“éstuartuim, in pharmacy, a vapor-bath. 

+ Zestuate, v. Obs.; also 7 estuate. [f. L. 
eslual- ppl. stem of s¢zd-re to be hot, boil up, bub- 
ble.] To boil; to heave; to surge up like the tide. 

1620 VENNERV7a Recta Introd. 11 Astomacke that estuateth 
with heat. 1648 Jos. Beaumonr Psyche vin. iii, Estuating in 
her mighty toil The sea has wrought up to her highest shore. 
1692 WacstaFFE Vind. Caroling iv. 41 Some humours might 
glow and estuate in the body. 

t Erstuating, vd/. sb. Obs. [f. prec. +-1Ne1.] 
Boiling ; heaving with heat. 

1674 RK. Goprrey /2j. & Abus. Physick 88 The real pro- 
ducer of that astuating and Feverishness, is not an inflamed 
niass of putryfyings. 

+ Zestua'tion. Oés. Also 7 estuation. [ad. 
L. wxsludlion-em n. of action, f. esdua-re to boil 
up.] Feverish disturbance, boiling up, ebullition. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leari. 1.74 Men in ainbition.. are in 
a perpetual Estuation to exalt their place. 1683 SALMon 
Doron Med... 147 Depress the feverish zstuation of the 
Blood. 1684 T. Burnet 7heo. Earth 118 The fires and 
zstuations of it [A©tna] are excellently describ’d by Virgil. 

ZEistuous (e'stiz)as), 2, rare. [ad. L. wstuds-us, f. 
xsius heat.] Agitated (as with heat or tide). heaving. 

1844 R. M. Mitnes .Wem. Alany Scenes 156 Why do I 
tremble at my zstuous soul, That would embrace the burn- 
ing God? ae 

+ Zvsture. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. wscus boiling, 
bubbling, tide, by false analogy (as if like pastere 
from fasiizs), wslus not being a pa. pple., and 
zsiira an impossible form in L.] 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x1. 111 For the seas retain Not only 
their outrageous zsture there. 

+#symnettic, 2. Obs. [f. Gr. aloupyar-ns an 
elective ruler (f. aioa a share) +-1¢.] (See quot.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Ae symmetic monarchy, among 
antient writers on government, denotes a limited elective 
monarchy. — 

Ast, variant of ETE. Ods., food. 

Ast, obs. form of Ar. 

Asteow, eteau, var. ATEW v. Obs., to show. 

Astern, -al, -ity, etc., obs. var. ETERN, -AL, -ITY. 

48, obs. form of Oatu, and of Ea1H, easy. 

Assel, variant of A1HEL a.and sé. Oés., noble. 

4 Seling, obs. form of ATHELING. 

Aetheogam (¢,7piogem). [f. Gr. a76ns un- 
usual + yay-os marriage.] An aetheogamous plant, 
a cryptogam. 

x845 Linptey Sch. Bot. (1858) ix. 151, Aétheogams, plants 
furnished with air vessels and stomates or air pores. 

Aetheogamous (¢\7:p/\p-gamas), a. Bol. [f. 
as prec. +-0US.] A synonym of CRYPTOGAMOUS. 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § 2 (1880) 340 Aetheogamous, 
with sexual apparatus, and vascular tissue; or only cellular 
tissue. 

Asther, -ial, etc., occas. var. ETHER, -JAL, etc. 

+ZEthiops Mineral. Chem. Obs. (See quot.) 

1706 PHitLies, <Ethiops Alineral, a Medicine made by 
Imbodying equal Parts of running Quicksilver and Flower 
of Brimstone, and then Deflagrating or Burning off the 
Mixture in a Crucible. 1755 JonNson, Ethiops Mineral, 
a Medicine, so-called from its dark colour, prepared from 
quicksilver and sulphur, ground together in a marble mortar 
toa black powder. [J. cites Quincy.] 

fEthogen (i*podzen). Chem. [f. Gr. af@os fire + 
-GEN taken as = ‘producing.’] A name applied to 
boric nitride because of the brilliant phosphorescent 
light that it gives under the blowpipe. (In mod. 
Dicts.) A 

ZEthrioscope (fpridskoup). [f. Gr. aiépia the 
open sky +-oxords, -cxomior an observer.] An in- 
strument invented by Sir John Leslie to indicate 
the variations of solar radiation. . 

1832 U.K.S. Nat. Philos. 1. iv. 44 The Athrioscope of 
Leslie is another modification of the differential thermometer. 

#Etiological (#tilpdgikal, e:ti-), a. [f. Gr. 
aittoduyix-ds inquiring into catises (see ETIOLOGY) 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to etiology; assigning 
or tending to assign a cause or reason. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyct. Supp., #£tiological, something that 
assigns the cause of an effect or appearance. 1837 WHEWELL 
Induct. Sc. IW. xvi, 481 The sciences which treat of causes 
have sometimes been termed ztiological. 1869 Hux tery in 
Sct. Opin. 28 Apr. 486/2 It will be ztiological speculation, if 
it attempts to deduce the history of the world, as a whole, 
from the known properties of the matter of the earth in the 
conditions in which the earth has been placed. 

#Etiologically (@tijalg-dzikahi, eti-), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] In an ztiological manner; so as to 
assign a cause OF Teason. 

1849 W. Firzceratp Whitaker's Disput. 403 Scripture is 
expounded zxtiologically, when it is shewn why any thing 
was done or said. 


JETIOLOGUE. 


+ E:tiologue. Ods, rare—. [f. Gr. airia cause, 
ground + Adyos specch. Cf. A'rioLocy 1.} The cause 
assigned, or reason annexed to a statement. 

1632 Br. Smytu Sermz. 43 In the aetiologue following, 
namely, in these words : ‘Thou hast the words of euerlast- 
ing life. ee ’ 

Btiology (7tie 1513), eti-). Also 7 aiti-, § eti-. 
[ad. L. xtrologia, a. Gr. airrodoyia giving a cause, f. 
alria cause, reason + -Aoyia discourse : sec -LOGY.] 

1. The assignment of a cause, the rendering of a 
reason; also, the reason annexed, the whercfore of 
a command or utterance. 

a1555 Braprorn HWes. 44 He addeth this xtiology or cause, 
saying, ‘ For the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 1615 Br, 
Hace Contempl. w. xi. (1853) 279 And consider with me the 
topography, the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle. 
1716 Haccey in /’Ar. Frans. XXX. 406 Vhe Etiology of a 
matter so uncommon, never before seen by my self. 1771 
Woutre raid. LXI. 115 Etiology of the Operation. A/od. 
Title of a lecture: ‘The etiology of the drinking customs.’ 

2. The scicnce or philosophy of causation; that 
part of philosophy which treats of the demonstra- 
tion of causes; the part of any special science 
which speculates on the causes of its phenomena. 

1660 T. Stantry //ist. Philos. (1701) 486/2 Whereby he 
conceives all Dogmatick A®tiology may be refelled, as de- 
fective. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff.s.v., The sceptics were 
professed opponents of all xtiology, or argumentation from 
causes. 1877 Hux.ey Anat. Juv, An, Introd, 35 Atiology 
has for its object the ascertainment of the causes of these 
facts, and the explanation of biological phenomena, by show- 
ing that they constitute particular cases of general physical 
laws. 

3. That branch of medical scicnce which investi- 
gates the causcs and origin of diseases ; the scientific 
exposition of the origin of any disease. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 562 Nor will it be easie 
.. to inquire the particular reasons of this Ail, nor to pro- 
ceed in this Aitiology. 1737 R. Bracken Farricry I. vi. 36 

-The Aetiology or Doctrine teaching (or rather_pretending 
to teach) us the Knowledge of the Causes of Distempers. 
1881 Huxiey in ature No. 615. 346 The important part 
played by parasitic organisms in the ztiology of disease. 

| Aetites. Ods. fa. L. desités, a. Gr. derizrns 
prop. adj. ‘of the eagle, aquiline,’ subst. ‘eagle 
stone.’] The eagle-stone; a hollow nodule or peb- 
ble of argillaceous oxide of iron, having a loose 
nucleus, which derived its name from being fabled 
to be found in the eagle’s nest, and to which 
medicinal and magical properties were ascribed. 

1579 Lyty Eufhues (1636) F9 The precious stone tites 
ek is found in the filthy nests of the Eagle. 
Sylva §154 The Etites or Eagles Stone, which hath a little 

. Stone within it. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., Dr, Wood- 
ward places the distinguishing characteristic of the 2¢¢tes, 
in that it consists of several crusts, which have in them a 
cavity with matter in it, loose and moveable. 1862 Reader 
8 July 33 Another stone, the Aetites, possessed the singular 
property . . of detecting theft. 

4suriche, evriche, obs. forms of Every. 

+ FEivite'rnal, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. L. wvitern-us 
(the full form, of which x/erz-zs is the contr., f. av. 
um an age + -ternus adj. suffix) +-aLLJ  Everlast- 
ing, endless, eternal. 

1660 T. Stantey Hist. Philos. 111.1. 137 Gods placed in 
the highest regions of aether, aeviternall. /éid. (1701) 817/1 
The second or middle kind of Things is begun in time, but 
is without end (commonly termed zviternal), 

+ Evite rnity. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1Ty.] Eternal 
existence, everlasting duration; eternity. 

1596 Mycnetsorne in Grosart’s Sir /, Drake (1881) Introd. 

Penning forth his story In golden linesof Aviternitie. 1640 
Rnietos On the Passions 1081 Our pursuits of them {know- 
ledge and truth] seem infinite and unlimited, by reason of 
our own infiniteness and zviternity that way. 

|| Zavum (7vim). Obs. rare. [L.=anage.] For- 
merly used as = Eon, age, eternity. 

1660 T. Srancey //?st. PAilos.(1701) 428/1 His soul ascends 
to the pure Ether, and lives in the happy /Evum with the 
blessed. 


5x, obs. form of AXE. 

Aey, obs. variant of AYE, always. 

Af-, ref. 1. Assimilated form of L. ad- to, bef. 
initial /, as in af-fectus, af-fldtus, af-fluentia. 
Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so adopted in Eng. 
But artificially restored in Fr. spelling in 4-:, 
whence extended to Eng. in 5-6; as in affair, 
affiance, affront, early Eng. afaire, afiaunce, afront. 
In all mod. words trom L., @f- has been written 
from the first, though only one / is pronounced. 
2. While the words from OFr. were being rc- 
fashioned after L. spelling, a/- was substituted for 
a- in various words where it did not represent L. 
af-, as in a(f)fray, a(f/)/right; see An- 2. 

Af, prep. Obs. or dial. Occas. Sc. form of OF, OFF, 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. zt Syne af his hors amang 
thame fell doun deid. c1620A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tone. 


(1865)9 Af this voual ryseth tuae diphthonges. /6¢d¢. 12 To 
put our men af their errour. 


Aface (afei's), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.! on + 
Facr.] In face, in front. 

¢1860 Lricuton Trad. Scot. Life 174 Right aface of him. 

Afaint (afetnt), adv. prop. phir. [Aprep.] ofstate 
+Farnt sé. or v.; cf. a-float.]) Ina fainting state. 
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1878 The First Violin im. ii, No sign of emotion, no quiver 
of the lips, no groan, though the heart might be afuint. 

+ Afaite, v. Oss. Forms: 3 afeite, afyght(e, 
3-4 afaite, afayte, 4 5 affayte, affaite. [a. Ol'r. 
afaitic-r, afaite-r,afette-r, to prepare, dispose, train, 
fashion :—L. affectd-re, freq. of afficérve to move, 
touch, incline, f. ef =ad- to+facére to do, make. 
Afaite is thus an early doublet of Arrrct. In14the. 
the pref. a- was rcfashioncd as @f- in I*r. and Ing.] 

1. To affect, influcnce, incline, dispose, in any way. 

¢ 1230 Ancren Krwwle 284 3if eni is bet naued nont pe heorte 
pus afeited. 1340 Ayend. 75 pe wel louiynde of gentil herte 
and affayted. 

2. To bring into any shape, to fashion, mould ; 
to adapt or prepare /o or for a purpose. 

c1230 lzcren Kizvle 284 Ppuruh so monie duntes .. so swude 
ueire afeited. 1340 Ayexd, 212 Wordes afaited and y-sliked 
ueleuold. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 113 He had affaited his 
lusty tales. /é7d. II]. 22 His cokes ben for him affaited. 
bid, 11. 234 He hath gere at home inough Affaited at his 
owne heste. 

3. To fit out, array, dress. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour bi, They affayted and arayed 
the doughter the best wyse they my3t. 

4. ‘lo train (hawks, hounds, etc. to obedience) ; 
hence, to tame. 

€1300 A. A/7s, 6583 Delfyns they nymeth, and cokedrill, 
And afyghteth, to heore wille. 1377 Lanoct. 7. Pé. B. vi. 32 
And go affaite pe faucones ‘ wild foules tokille. 1393 Gower 
Conf, 1. 84 The youge whelpe, which is affaited. 

5. To reduce, subject, subdue. 

1297 R. GLouc. 179 To Yrlond he gan wende, Vor to afayty 
pat lond, & to wynne ech ende. ¢1315 Sutoreuam rr Ihe 
man the hym wole afayty Of prede that hys so he3. 1377 
Lanai. P. Pé. B. xiv. 296 It affaiteth pe flesshe * fram folyes 
ful manye. , 

6. To affect with disease. 

1475 Caxton Yason 17 Arte thou he that arte affayted with 
the blanche feures for cause of my right redoubted lady. 

+Afai‘tement. Ods. [a. OF r. afaitement pre- 
paration, address, n. of action f. afarter; see prec. 
and -MENT.J] Training, address, proper behaviour, 
breeding. 

¢1300 A. A /is.661 Theo thridde him taughte to play at bal; 
Theo feorthe afatement in halle. 

+ A:fald, a. Os. or dial. Forms: 1 anfeala, 
1-3 anfald, 4-6 afald(e, 5-6 anefald, 6 afauld, 
efald, 7 effa(u)ld, 8— aefauld ; all north. after 2. 
Rare midl. form § oonefold. [f. A adj.1, An, one 
+ FoLp; cogn. w. OS. and OF ris. éufakd, ON. ezn- 
falldr, Goth. atnfalps, mod. G. cinfalt-ig. Con- 
fined after 12th c. tonorthern, and after 14th to Sc. 
writers, by whom reduced to a-fald, effauld, mod. 
Se. acfauld. The oonefold of Townl. Myst. is only 
a transliteration of the north. as/ak/, the midl. 
and south. dialects having lost the word, which 
has however been used anew in modern times 
as ONE-FoLD. Cf. /zwo-fold, etc.] 

+1. Single, singular, sole, only. Ods. 

c1000 ELFRic Gramm, xiii, 83 Numerus is zetel, singu- 
laris et pluralis 4nfeald odde menigfeald. ¢1175 Lamb. 
Hom.25 Erdon he hefde anfalde sunne and seoddan he haued 
twafald. c1200 Ovmu/. 11296 Swa patt tu shule twe33enn 
menn Wipbb anfald nametellenn, ¢c 1300 Cursor ALund: 6342 
Cotton MS. Persons thre, And an-fald godd in vnite, Fiusr- 
Jax MS. Anfalde god in trinite. Géttingen AIS. A-fold 
godd in vnite. 7rixrty A/S. O godhede in vnite. 1375 Bar- 
nour Bruce xx. 618 The afald god in trinite’ c1q460 7own?. 
Alyst. 132 Hayll, oonefold God in persons bre! 1513 DouGtas 
nets Pref. 463 Afald Godhede, ay lesting but discrepance. 

2. Simple, sincere, without duplicity; honest. 
(In mod. Sc. Jamieson.) : 

cg6o Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 22 3if binege bib anfald. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. ibid., 3yf pin eage bid an-feald. c1175 Lamb. 
flom. 151 Anfald oder twafald is ech mon .. lob wes anfald 
rihtwis Mon, and swa god mon. c12z00 Ormud. 1537 To 
peowwtenn an Allmahhti3 Godd Wipbb anfald rihhte lexfe. 
1465 quoted in P. F. Tytler's ///st. Scot/. 11.388 To stand in 
afald kendnes, supplé, and defencs, ilk an til odir. 1513 
Douatas sEneis vu. Prol. 159 With ane fald diligence. /ércd. 
XML. Vil. go Traistis wele Enee afald and kynd. 1535 StRWarT 
Cron. Scott, (1858) 1.63 Come in that tyme with anefald mynd 
and hart. 1600 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads (1833) 11. 284 To 
obey and serve, with efald and ever ready service. 1609 A. 
Hume (f/t/e) Ane Afold Admonitioun to the Ministerie of 
Scotland, bya Deing Brother. 1651 Catperwoopn //ist. Airk. 
(1843) II. 353 We sall tak effald, plaine, and upright part 
with him. ; 

+ A‘faldly, adv. Obs. or dia/. Forms: 1 &n- 
fealdlice, 2 anfaldeliche, 6 afaldly, 7 effauldly. 
[f. prec. + -LY2.] 

1. Singly, simply. 

e1175 Lamb. Ilom. 5 1c eou habbe pet godspel iseid anfalde- 
liche nu scule 3¢ understonden twafaldeliche. 

2. With single-hcartedness, sincerely, truly. 

1533 Bettenpenr Livy u. (1822) 137 To mak thame stand 
the mair afaldly at thair opinioun. 1639 K. James Tvcnu/ts 
tn Scotd, 143 And effauldly joine in defence and pursuit. 

+Afa-lle, v.1 s/v. Obs. Formsasin Faun. a. ¢. 
afell. a. pple. afallen. [f. A- pre/: 1 intensive + 
Fatu. Cf. a-rise.} 

1. intr. To fall down; to fall (in battle) ; to fall 
(upon) as a destroyer. 

c1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke vi. 49 Hreedlice hit afeoll & weard 
mycel hryre paws huses. ¢1160 //afton Gosf. ibid., Ra:dlice 
hit afeol & ward mycel ryre pas huses. 1205 Layamon 
15949 Pi wal is afallen. 1250 /d7d. 16929 Arere chirches pat 


AFARE. 


heop a-valle. ¢1230 Ancren Riwle 246 A muchel tentaciun 
.. aualled mid a softe rein ofa lutteares. ¢1380 Sir Lernmnd, 
1519 Charlis be kyng of fraunce .. is oppon my lond afalle. 
c 1420 allad. on I]ush, 1x. 172 And if it sholde affalle into 
the dale. 

2. fig. Vo fallin ammount, price, cstimation, rank, 
moral state. 

arzzzi OJ £:. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1100 On his dagan ale 
tiht afeoll * and ale unriht.. up ards, 1205 Layamon 
31967 Pa afeol pat feoh here, fif and sixt: 3ere. a 1250 Owl 
4 Night, 1683 Ower prude schal avalle. 

+ Afalle, v.* Ods. Forms: /n/f. 3 afall-e(n, 
avallo(n. /’a./.3 avalde. Pa. fpile. 3 afalled, -et, 
avalled. [a variant of the causal AFELILEN, con- 
fused with the intr. afa/len (sec pree.), and perh. 
with avalen OF 1, avaler.] trans. To fell, strike 
down, cut down, lay low. 

1205 LAavamon 26096 Whi pu mine maje a-ualled hafuest 
mid morde (laler text a-falled]. c1230 Aucren Kiwle 122 
pe a windes puf of a word mei anellen {v. ~. afallen). 1250 
ZAYAMON 2069 Hire names .. beod swide a-valled {eardier ¢. 
afelled]. 

+ Afa’me, v. Obs. rare—'. [prob. for an earlier 
enfame, a. Or. infame-r ort enfame-r :—late L.zn- 
Juma-re to defame.}  ¢rans. To defame. 

1375 Disp. betw. Mary & Cross 20 (1871) 131 Pe fruites 
Mooder * was neuere a-famed. 

Afamish, variant of AFFAMISH v. Ods. 

Afand,afaynd, var. Aronn v. Ods., totry, tempt. 

Afang, carlicr f. AFone v. Ods., to seize. 

Afar (4fa:1), adv. lorms: 2-3 of feor, 4 a ver, 
a feer, afer, afur, ofer; 4 5 afer; 5 offerre; 6-7a 
farre, a-farre; 7- afar. Also 4 on ferr,a ferr, afer, 
i-verre; 6-7afarre, a-farre, afar, a-far;7 afar, 
[f. Far adv. :—OE. feor, with prep. Or, or ON. The 
phrase of feor appears in 12thc., as an analytical 
form = feorren, ferren:—OE. feorran, ‘Sromfar.’ (Cf. 
Fr. de loin, L. a longe, de longinguo.) On ferr ap- 
pears ¢ 1300, as = OF. feor, or a strengthening of it; 
(perhaps orig. an erroneous expausion of a /er7 for 
of feor). In 14thc. both were @ fer, and the force of 
the of being thus lost cxcept in special connexion, 
the combination from a far took the place of the 
earlier feorran, of feor, a fer, and a fer=on-feor 
began to be strengthened with a following of. 
The result is that a/av is now a synonym of the 
simple far in the local sense, chiefly used in poetry. 
See also Far, FERREN.] 

1, From far, from a distance. Now only with 
see and the like, afar being transferred from the 


seer to the thing seen. 

e1175 Lamb. [1om, 247 Pe warliche loki... and of feor bi- 
halde alle pe cuminde. c¢1230 Aucren Riwle 250 Derne 
uondunges pet he scheoted of feor. c1300 Cursor Mundt 
8484 On-ferr be golden lettersscan. c¢1320 R. Brunxe Aledit. 
583 Mary, hys modyr folewedaver. 1382 Wyciir Gev. xxii, 
4 He sawe a place a feer [1388 sei3 a place afer]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi.(1495) 111 A depe syghte seeth 
aferre. ¢1q00 Destr. Troy v. 1642 Of heght so hoge.. toall 
pe prouyns pai apperit & pertis ofer. 1489 Caxton Saytes of 
Armies \. xxv. 81 Other parte of the ost shal folowe offerre. 

b. In this sense now usually preceded by /row. 

€1%315 SHOREHAM 122 The kynges thre that come ryde Fram 
be easte wel i-verre. ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg, G. Hom. Prol. 212 
And from a fer came walking in The God of Love. 1548 
Upate &e. Evrasm, Paraphr. Matt, iv. 24 Manye brought 
from a farre theyr diseased. 1611 Ilevwoop Gold. Age 1. i. 
12 To strike and wound thy foeman from a farre. 1667 
Drypen Ann. Alfrad, cv, For now brave Rupert from afar 
appears. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Padus 1.74 Some stately 
ship, that from afar Shone sudden. 1878 G. Macpoxacp 
Ann, Quiet Neighb, x. 172 That foolish emulation which 
makes one class ape another from afar. 

2. Far, far away, at or to a distance; fig. re- 
motely. (Earlier 07 /cor.) 

¢1300 Cursor Mundt 12352 Cotton ATS. Pai stod on ferr als 
best vnbald. Faizf ASS. On ferre. Got. AS, On fer, Trin. 
A/S. Stoden a fer as bestis wolde. ¢1384 Cuaucer //ous 
of Fame 1215 A fer fro hemalle behem selue. 1440 Prom). 
Paryv, A-ferre, not nye(1499 afer) Proce’. 1475 Caxton Jason 
115 An hye roche to whom the see touched beneth a ferre 
lowe doun. 1597 SHaxs. 1 //en. J, 1.1. 4 New broils To 
be commenc’d in Strondsa-farre remote. ¢1655 H. VAuUGIAN 
Peace 2 My soul, there is a country, Afar beyond the stars. 
1760 Beattie Afinstre/ (R.) The steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar. 1817 Cnatmers Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 
36 There are other worlds which roll afar. 1821 Suetrey 
Adonats xiv, Afar the melancholy thunder inoaned. 

b. In this sense, now usually followed in prose 
by off. 

1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 25 \.yke as starres are seene 
a farre off vpon the earth. 1578 Tym™e tr. Cakun on Gen. 
148 Hide himself in some Desert a farre off. 1586 1. B. tr. 
La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad, 95 \t will be best for a man to 
keepe himselfe a far off. 1621 Baste Gen. xxii. 4 Abraham 
lift vp his eyes, and saw the place afarreoff. 1660 1. STANLEY 
List. Philos. (1701'2'1 Thales a Milesian, afar off by descent 
a Phoenician. 1833 1. Tavior Sanat. ix. 420 Whoever among 
the nations, afar off or near, would renounce his delusions. 


+ Afa‘re, v. Ods. Forms: /nf.1 afar-an. /. /. 
tafér. Pa. pple. 1 afaren, 2-4 afare. [f.A-77¢/.1 
away + far-an to go. After the OF. period found 
only in pa. pple., varying in Layamon with //aren, 
ifare, so that the a- may ae A a 21., OF. 
Ze-. ¢ t: pa. fple., departed, gone. 
ee olde he fh Hie of Egyptum nt afsron. 
c1305 St. Nath, in E. E. 7. (1862) 94 Pemperour fram home 


AFEAR. 


was afare. 1250 LayamMon 13533 Nau Vortiger his a-fare 
[earlier text Nu Vortiger is iuaren}. 3 

Afe, -n,-5, occas. var. of have, -72, -th, from HaveEv. 

+ Afea‘r, v. Ods. or dia/. Forms: 1 afér-an, 
2 afeeren, 2-3 afer-en, 3-6 afer-e, affer-e, 6 
affeare. [f. A- fref.1 intensive + /#r-an to frighten: 
see FEAR. For the late spelling a/-/ear see AF- 2. 
The vb either in its full form, or aphetized to "far, 
is still common in the dialects: see also AFEARD.] 

To frighten, terrify, or make afraid. 

a1000 Ags. Metr, Ps. \xxxix. 10 pxt heo [the spider] afere 
fledgan on nette. 1205 LayaMon 25554 Pene king hit a-uerde 
[Jater text a-ferde]. 1297 R. Giouc. 22 Pat folc forte a-fere. 
1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B.xvin. 430 And it [z-e. the cross} a-fereth 
the fende. 1380 Sir Feruib. 742 Pou ne afferest me no3t 
so! 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxx. (1483) 80 Hornes or 
grennyng teeth to aferen fooles. 1496 Dives & Pauper (W. 
de Worde) v. xix. 222 Clerkes may bere wepen.. to afere 
theues. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 11. iii. 20 And ghastly bug does 
greatly them affeare. , 

+ Afea'r, afere, afeir, adv.andcon. prop. phr. 
Obs. or dial. [A prep.lin + FEAR.] A. adv. In fear. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Aonkes T. 190 Ever he is afere To doon 
amys. 1460 Pod. Kel. §& Love Poents (1866) 60, I am defied 
and putte a-ferre. : ; 

B. conj. For fear, lest. (Still used in Scotl.) 

1552 LynvEsay Papyngo (1866) 232 Afeir that he be nocht 
offendit. ; 

Afeard, -ed, (afieid), Af/. a. Forms: 1-2 
affred, 2-5 afered, 3 offearet, offered, 3-6 
aferd, 4-6 affered, afferd ; 5-6 aferde, afferde; 
6 afearde, 6-7 afeard, afear’d; 7 affeard, -'d; 9 
afear(e)d. [f. AFEAR v.+-ED. Used more than 30 
times by Shakspere, but rare in literature after 1709, 
having been supplanted by AFRaip. It survives 
everywhere in the popular speech, either as afeard, 
or ’feard ; and has again been used in poetry by W. 
Morris.] Affected with fear or terror; frightened, 
afraid. 

c1000 O. E. Gosp. Mark ix. 6 He wes afered mid ege. 
azogo O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083 And pa weron pa 
munecas swide Aferede of heom. c12z30 Ancren Riwle8 Hit 
wolde .. hurten ower heorte, & makien ou so offered. 1297 
R. Grovc. 388 Of noping he nas aferd. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Schipm. T. 400 This wyf was not affered ne affrayed. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 290/1 He .. was aferd and adrad of the 
Sepulcre of our lord. a1560 Chaucers Test. of Love 1. 
276/1 He that is afearde of his clothes, let him daunce 
naked. 1563 //ovzlies (1859) 514 Why therefore shouldest 
thou be afeard of the danger. 1601 SHaxs. AZ/'s IVed/ v. iii. 
153, | am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, Was foully snatch’d. 
1605 — Aacé. v. i. 41 Fye, my Lord, fie! A Souldier and 
affear’d? 1603 GREENWEY Jacitus’ Azn. Iv. xv. (1622) 114 
Some came backe and shewed themselues againe, afeard for 
that they were seene to be afeard. 1664 Pepys Diary(1879) 


III. 10, I am sometimes afeard that he do this only in policy. | 


1689 Popish Pol. Unmaskt 122 in T.C.P. 23/2 Stand listning 
now concern’d, and much afear’d. 1868 W. Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 23, | was sore afeared At all the cries and wailing 
that I heard. /ézd@. 1. 373 She woke and heard A rustling 
Noise, and grew right sore afeard. 

+ Afe'de, afeed, v. Ods. Forms as in FEED. , 
[f. A- Aref 1 intensive + FEED.] To feed, nourish. 

c1000 /ELFRic Gev. xxv. 27 Da hig afédde weron. ¢1175 
Cott. Hont. 227 He hi afedde.. mid hefenlice hlafe. 


+ Afe‘fe, afief, v. Ods. [ta. OF. *afeffe-r, 
safiever, Pr. affewar to give as a fief; or for earlier 
ENFEFE a. OF r. *ezfieffe-r to establish in a fief; f. 
OFr. jieffer, fever, £. fief, fieu, fir, a feudal estate ; 
see Kirr.] To give in hef, to enfeoff, to endow b 
feudal law. : 


61360 Amis & Ariloun 2486 Thei lete makea guode abbey, 
And well yt afefed tho. 1401 Pol. Poewzs (1859) I. 51 Reue 
men of her rest, and ferli hem afefe. 


+ Afel. Obs. rave. [a ON. aff strength.) 
Strength, physical force. 


¢1200 Ormul. 3717 And asse—pohh itt litell be, Itt hafepp 
mikell afell. 


Afeld, obs. form of AFIELD. 

+ Afe‘1l(e,zv. Ods. Forms: /zf1afellan, afyllan; 
2-3 afelle(n, avellen, afylle(n, afulle ; 4 affulle 
(#). a.¢t. 1 afellde, afylide; 2-3 afelde, afeelde, 
afylde, afulde. /a. pple. 1-2 afelled, afylled; 3 
afulled, afeld. [f. A- Aref 1 intensive + /e//an, 
fyllan to FELL, causal of Fauy. The forms in ze (2) 
for OF. y are s.w. See also AFALL v.2] To fell, 
strike down, cast down, lay low. 

cx1000 O. £. Gosp. Luke xix. 44 And to eorpan afyllad pe 
and pine bearn. c1160 //atton Gosp. ibid., And to eordan 
afelled pe, and pine bearn. 1205 Layamon 22814 Er ba 
sweordes comen!: seouene he afelde [later text afulde]. 
¢1230 Ancren Riwle 122 An ancre pet a windes puf of a 
word auelled. c1300 A. Adis. 5240 The kyng dude onon 
afelle Many thousand okes. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 2494 Mo 
pan hundred of hure rout‘ pay affulde ded on be clay. 


Afence, -fend, obs. variant of OFFENCE, -FEND. 

Afeorm, obs. form of AFFIRM v. 

Afer (éi-fo1). [L., prop. adj.= A frican.] 
south-west wind. 


1667 Mitton P.£ x. 702 Notus and Afer black with thun- 
derous clouds From Serraliona. 


Afer, var. AVER sé. Ods.,a horsc; and obs.f, AFAR. 

Afere, obs f. AFIRE, AFEAR, and AFFAIR. 

+ A-fe‘rrom, adv. Obs. 5; also 3-4 on ferrum, 
o ferrom. [a confusion of ferrom, ferren, OE. fe- 
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orran from far, with the analytical on feor, of feor, 
a feor: see AFAR.) From afar; afar off. 

1220 St. Kath. 1294 Icorene and of ferrene ifat [z.e. fetched]. 
c¢1300 Cursor Mundi 5751 Als moyses on-ferrum thoght. 
1366 MAuNDEV. xxvii. (1839) 271, I my self have seen o Fer- 
rom in that See..agret Yle. c1500 Partenay 629 Tho A 
ferrom saw to worthi men comyng. 

Afersche, obs. form of AFRESH. 

+ Afey‘nted, fa. pple. Obs. [Either from a vb. 
afeynt, afaint, {. Faint, with A- pref. 1 intensive; 
or pa. pple. of fazzt itself, with A particle.| Ren- 
dered faint, enfeebled. 

1393 Lanot. P. P72. C. xxi. 198 So elde and hue hit hadde- 
afeynted and forbete. . 

Aff (af), prep. and ag¢v. Sc. [dial. form of Orr 
in mod. Sc.} 

1733 A. Ramsay Yea-Table Misc. (ed. 9) 1.8 He took aff 
his bonnet. 1826 J. Witson Ws. 1855 I. 178 Whene’er I 
hear. .o' any man being killed aff his horse. a 

Affability («fabiliti). [a. Fr. affadelité (14th 
c. in Litt.) n. of quality f. AFFABLE: see -BILITY.] 

The quality of being affable; readiness to converse 
or be addressed—especially by inferiors or equals ; 
courteousness, civility, openness of manner. 

1483 Caxton Ca?o a iiij b, Drawe and enclyne hym to loue 
and affabylite. 1531 Eryot Governour (1580) 95 Affability 
..1s also where a man speaketh courteysly with a sweet 
speach or countenance, wherewith the hearers (as it were 
with a delycate odour) be refreshed and allured to love him. 
1603 IT. Witson in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 246 I1]. 201 That 
gracious affabilitye which ther good old Queen did afford 
them. 1656 Trappe Expos. Luke xv. i. (1868) 328/2 Affability 
easily allureth, austerity discourageth. 1774 Mrs. CHAPONE 
Improv, Mind 1.168 Treat.. inferiors..always with affability. 
1855 THackKErAY Vewcomes xxviii. 281 Greeting the other 
two gentlemen with his usual politeness and affability. 

Affable (z°fab’l), a. [a. Fr. affable (14th c. in 
Litt.) ad. L. affabzlzs easy to be spoken to, f. affa- 
rt or adfart to address; f. ad to+farz to speak.] 

Easy of conversation or address ; civil and court- 
eous in receiving and responding to the conversa- 
tion or address of others—especiaily inferiors or 
equals; accostable, courteous, complaisant, benign. 
(Const. fo comparatively recent.) 

isgo Wuittinton 7xdllyes Offyce I. 50 Ulysses.. wolde 
shewe hym selfe to all persones effable and gentyll to speake 
vnto. 1545 Jove Expos. Dax. xi. (R.) He was prudent, 
comely, princely, affable, ientle and amiable. 1596 SHaAks. 
1 Hen. /V,11,1. 168 Valiant as a Lyon, and wondrous affable. 
1610 B. Jonson Adchem. 1. iii. (1616) 628 [She is} the most 
affablest creatur, sir! so merry! 1667 Mitton ?. L. vil. 42 
Raphaél, The affable archangel. 1723 J. SHerriecp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) /V&s. (1753) I. 53 Gentle his look, and affable his 
mien. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 1. vil. 27 When not 
stirred up by passion he was gentle and affable to all men. 

+b. Formerly used more loosely. Ods. 

1622 Matynes Azc. Law-Merch. 501 The judiciall and 
affable judgements of this age. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 11. 
(1851) 148 The learned and affable meeting of frequent Aca- 
demies. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 101 ?5 A Country Fox- 
hunter .. shall in a Week’s Time look with a courtly and 
affable Paleness. 

Affableness (2 fab’lnés). [f. AFFABLE a@.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being affable ; affability. 

1615 Be, Hate Coxztemzpl. uu, ii, Neither as God or man, doth 
he [Christ] take pleasure in a stern froward austerity, but 
in a mild affableness and amiable conversation. 

Affably (c-fabli), adv. [f. AFFABLE a.+-LY2.] 

In an affable manner; in a manner indicating 
willingness to converse ; courteously. 

1608 Norpven Surueyors Dial., To giue his fellow work- 
men a congie early in the morning, and affably to call them. 
a1616 Beaum. & FL. Martial Maid m. iv(R.)She'll.. answer 
affably and modestly. 1829 FonBLANQUE £2gland (1837) I. 238 
Some..to whom the Duke has affably said ‘Good morning.’ 
1869 Mrs. Woop X od, }orke 111. 279 Making himself at home 

enquiring affably the price of butter. 

Affabrous (z‘fabras), a. rare. [f. L. affaber 
(f. af- =ad- to + faber artificial, ingenious) + -ous.] 

‘Skilfully made; complete; finished in a work- 
manlike manner.’ J. 

1731 in BAILEY. 1755 in JOHNSON, no quot. 1808 J. Mac- 
DONALD Telegr. Com. 59 His anthology, affabrous in its 
nature, afforded him amusement. 

+ Affa‘bulate, 7. Ods. [f. L. af =ad- to + fa- 
bula tale, fable, fabz/a-r? to talk, tell tales + -ATE3.] 

To attribute by legend; to assign fabulously. 

1622 HeyYLin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 264 Those feats of Chivalry, 
affabulated to him and his knights of the Round Table. 

+ Affabula‘tion. Oés.—' [a. Fr. affabulation, 
f. L. af- =ad- to+ fabula fable + -TIoN formative of 
n. of action. Cf. L. fablatio from fabulari.] ‘The 
moral of a fable.’ J. (from Bailey.) 

1649 Arnway 7 adlet (ed. 2) 97 As an Affabulation to the 
Apologue of the hinder parts. . 

Affadyll, variant of AFFoDILL. Oés., a daffodil. 

+ Affa‘bulatory, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
as if ad. L. *affibulatorius.} Of the nature of the 
moral of a fable; having a moral. 

1652 UrquHart Fewel Wks. 1834, 292 Allegories of all sorts, 
whether apologal, affabulatory, parabolary, etc. 

+ Affain, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. af-=ad- to+ 
?F IGN, formerly often spelt fazz.] To feign to 
belong fo (any one), to attribute fictitiously. 


1640 bp. Hatt Chr. WWoder. 35/2 Those errors which are 
maliciously affained to him. 


Affair (4féo1). Forms: 3-4 afer(e, 4-5 affer(e, 


AFFAIR. 


5-7 affayre, 6-7 affaire, 7— affair. North. 6 ef- 
fere, effaire. [a. OFT. afaire, afetre, afere, origin- 
ally infinitive phrase @ fazre to do. Cf. the Eng. 
A-pb0, the history of which is parallel to that of ¢ 
faire in Fr. All the earlier instances of affair are 
northern ; its general use in Eng. and later spell- 
ing, from 15th c. Fr., are due to Caxton.] 

1. What one has to do, or has ado with; what 
has to be done ; business, operation. 

¢1300 Cursor Mundi 22116 Cotton MS. Pe wicked gastes 
.. Him foluand in al his afers (Edin. M/S. afferis, Fair/. 
MS. afers, Gdtt. MS, fers). c1300 K. Adis. 410 And tellith 
to Neptanabous, Alle theo aferis of Ammon. 1393 LANcL. 
P. Pi. C. vu. 152 Per beb meny felle frekus myne afferes to 
aspye. ¢1400 Rom. Kose 3455 Now goth wel thyn affere, 
He shalle to thee be debonaire. 1602 Suaks. Hav. 1. il, 
174 But what is your affaire in Elsenour? 17z0 OzELt tr. 
Vertot’s Rom. Rep.\.1v.224 The Tribunes.. wou'd not suffer 
the Peoples Votes to be gathered upon any Affair whatsoever. 
1793 Burke Pol. of Allies Wks. VII. 127 The affair of the 
establishment of a government is avery difficult undertaking. 
1842 Loner. SP. Stud. 1.1.5 It was a dull affair, one of those 
comedies, 1870 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange’s £z/¢ 1. iii. 79, 
I set about the grand affair of dressing. 1874 Brackir Self 
Culture 47 Dinner is a more serious affair. 1878 HuxLEy 
Phystogr. Pref. 8 Seeing a book through the press is a labori- 
ous and time-wasting affair. 

b. Alore vagztely, A thing that concerns any one; 
a concein, a matter. 

1611 Bisre 1 Chrox, xxvi. 32 Euery matter perteining to 
God, and affaires of the king. 1770 LancHorne Plutarch's 
Lives (1879) 1. 98/1 When the trouble about Cylon's affair 
was over. 1859 Mitt Liderty 188 The pretext that the 
affairs of another are his own affairs. Zod. An afiair of a 
few days; an affair of five shillings, at most. 

2. esp. (in f/.) a. Ordinary business or pursuits of 
life, transactions between man and man. 

1484 Caxton Curial 1, I am there where the places and 
affayres desioyne vs. 1559 Myrroure for Mag., Cade vi. 2 
Medleth not with any worldes affaires. 1685 MorDEN Geogr. 
ect. Ep. Ded. 1 Your.. Affairs abroad have.. given youa 
better knowledge and experience of Foreign Parts. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 179 Pg As he did not suspect his un- 
fitness for common affairs. 1798 FrerRriar Of Genius 281 
Some degree of similarity in the course of human affairs 
must often recur. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. II. 55 Practical 
sympathy with the. . afiairs of mankind. 

b. Commercial or professional business. 

1519 Sir T. Boren in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 1. 53 1. 149 Amongs 
all his other things and great affaires he is so moch desirous 
to mete visite and see your Grace. 1528 Perkins Profit. 
Bk. v. § 342 (1642) 150 A woman shall be endowed of a Bay- 
liwick.. And so in like manner she shall be endowed of 
affaires. 1600 Letting of Humours Bl. i. 47 And there his 
tongue runs byas on affaires, No talke but of comodities and 
wares, 1751 JoHNSON Rambler No. 142 ?7 He took his af- 
fairs into his own hands. 1871 Smites Charact, iv. (1876) 107 
Men of affairs, trained to business. 

c. Public business, transactions or matters con- 
cerning men or nations collectively. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ti. § 2 The chronicle. . read 
before Ahasuerus . . contained matter of affairs. 1626 T. H. 
tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 7 The good successe of affayres haue 
follovved your desires. 1697 DrypEn Vzrgil, Georgic 1v. 260 
‘That in the Field; this in Affairs of State, Employ’d at 
home. 1715 Burnet /ist. own Tire (1766) I. 1, I had while 
I was very young a greater knowledge of affairs than is 
usual at that age. 1733 Pore Prod. Satives 267, 1 was not 
born for Courts or great affairs. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. 
1. 447 The general expectation was that he would be imme- 
diately placed at the head of affairs, and that ail the other 
great officers of state would be changed. . : 

3. sig. Vaguely, and with intentional indefinite- 
ness, of any proceeding which it is not wished to 
name or characterize closely ; as a military ‘action’ 
or engagement of undefined character, a political 
job, a duel (affazr of honour), an intrigue (affair 
of love), ete. 

1702 STEELE Funeral 1: (1704) 21 To marry a Woman after 
an Affair with her. 1732 BERKELEY Minute Philos(1732) 1. 
46 In our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of pleasure. .a 
Lady is said to have an affair, a Gentleman to be a gallant, 
a Rogne in business to be one that knows the world. 1741 
Mippieton Cicero (ed. 3) II. vii. 196 After the affair of Pin- 
denissum, an exploit of more éclat and importance. 1753 
Hanway Jrav. (1762) II. 1. i. 3 The french.. calling it az 
affair of honor. 1774 Mrs. Cuavone /aprov. Mind 1. 182 
If your friend should . . intend to carry on an affair of love. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xvii. (1868) 730 The enemy persevered 
in their attack—the affair was fiercely disputed. 1826 DisrakLI 
Viv. Grey vu. viii. 434 Every affair of any character during 
the late war was fought overagaininthetent. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 111.216 The strenuous opposition .. offered to the 
government .. in the affair of Wood's patent. 

4. Loosely and familiarly of things material, in 
which use affair serves merely as a peg to support 
an epithet, ‘a foor affair, etc. Cf. concern. 

x80z Mar. Epcewortu Alorad T. 1. xx. (1816) 189 His wife 
was no grand affair... amerchant’s daughter. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. viii, The Plata looks like a noble estuary on 
the map, but is in truth a poor affair. 1879 H. Nortucotr 
in Cassel’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 344/1 In this example the 
cone-headstock is a very small affair. 

+5. Doing, action, performance. Ods. rare. 
c1500 Lancelot 983 Wich ware to few ajaine the gret 
affere Of galiot. 1596 CHarman /diad vy. 503 Mars... with 
his best affair, Obey'd the pleasure of the Sun. 

+6. Mode of doing; bearing, deportment, appear- 
ance, conduct. [Very common in OFr. Here only 
in Se. writers.] Ods. 

1375 BarBour Bruce 1. 361 He wes off full fayr effer, Wyss, 
curtaiss, and deboner. [Cf. Vie S. Alexi 31, [/ est home de 


AFFAMINE. 


boen afere, Douz et creable et debonere.| ¢1425 WYNTOUN 
Crow. 1x. xxvii. 315 Commendyt heily his affere His aporte 
and his manere. c1g00 Lancelot 3043 Yhowr manhed, 
yhour worschip, and affere. /érd. 3059 Most knychtly of 
affere. c1sos Dunpar Dauuce in Warton I], 445 Frawart 
was their atfeir. 1575 in Pref. to Laneham's Lett.73 That 
fre answerd with fayr afeir. : / 
+7. Fortune, rank, dignity. [Very common in 
OFr. in phr. de haute afaire, de grant afaire, de 
povre afaire, etc. In Eng. only in Caxton.] Oés. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Metam. xiv, xii, She was ryche and of 
grete affayre. 1481 — MJyrrour 1. xxi. 180 Our lord god 
1s moche miyghty, & of a right hye affayre. 

Affaminait, obs. form of EFFEMINATE. 

+ Affam‘ine. Oés.rare—'. [f. Famine, ? after 
Fr. effamement.) Famine. 

c1450 Loneticu Graal Il. 356 A gret affamyne amonges 
hemwas. | . 

+ Affamish, v. Ods.; also 7 afamish. [f. Fr. 
affame-r, OF r. afamer, afenter,= Vr. afantar, lt. 
affamare, pointing to a late L. or early Rom. *affa- 
mare, {. ad to, famem hunger. Many OF. vbs, in 
-er had variants in -z7, -?ss-ax¢ (whence Eng. -1su) ; 
cf. AFFEEBLE, AFFEEBLISH ; on this analogy other 
Fr. vbs. in -er received the ending -7s/ in king.] 

1. ¢rans. To afflict with hunger or famine; to 
starve. 

1568 Bisce (‘ Bishops’) Gew. xlii. 55 All the land of Egypt 
was affamished. 1615 ByFriELD Ox Coloss, 1, 21 (1869) 125/2 
The deadness of his heart, which afainisheth the soul in 
spiritual things. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 7exts 249 ‘Vhe fool- 
ish slothful man... afiamisheth himselfe with wilfull idleness. 

2. intr. (fr. ref.) To suffer or perish from hunger. 

16zz Br. Hatt Serm. 130 That men may not affamish, 
whom God hath fed. 1655G. Hari 7riuaphs of Rome 123 
Beggars which are ready to affamish for want. 

+Affa‘mished, ///. a. Obs.; also -ysit. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Afflicted with hunger, famished, starving. 

1552 Lynogsay Monarche 5495 Affamysit for falt of fude. 

-31615 T. Apams Pract. Wks. (1861) I. 429 To become the 
food of the affamished sons of men. 1657 Trapp Contneut. 
Esther iv. 11 11. 143 King Joram [heard] the affamished 
woman that called to him for justice. 

+ Affa'mishing, vé/. sd. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] Afflicting with hunger; famishing, starving. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases of Conse. v.(1654) 37 To raise himself 
by the affamishing of others. /did. ty. 1.288 To preserve 
him from affamishing. 

+ Affa‘mishing, ///. a. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG 4.) That afilicts with hungerorstarves; starving. 

1650 Br. Hatt Salut of Gilead (J.) I tell thee of .. their 
affamishing meals; their nightly watchings. 

Affamishment (femifmént). [f. AFFAMISH v. 

_ +-MENT.] The act of famishing or starving with 
hunger ; the state of being starved ; starvation. 

1sg0 J. Greenwooo S/and. Art. Pref. A 2 To the vtter 
vndoing and affamishment of them. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Max 99 Intime of necessity and affamishment. 1855 SINGLE- 
ton Virgil 1. 327 Rueful despite and foul affamishment. 

Affatuate (afetivét), a. [f. (on analogy of 
tufatuate) L. ad to + fatuus silly. There is no 
corresponding L. compound.] Infatuated. 

1834 Sik H. Tavior A rtevelde 11. v. ii. Wks. 1864 I. 259 By 
art of witchcraft so affatuate, That for his love they’d dress 
themselves in dowlas And fight with men of steel. 


+ Affa‘tuated, ///. a. [f. as prec. with ppl. 
ending -ED. Cf. zzfatuated.| Infatuated. 

1649 Mitton Evkonokl. Pref. Wks. 1851, 332 [They] are so 
much affatuated, not with his person, only, but with his pal- 
pable faults, and doat upon his deformities. 

Affear, affeard, variants of Arrar, AFEARD. 
Affear, variant of AFFERE v. Oés., to apportion. 
+ Affect, 5’. Ods. fad. L. affectu-s, n. of com- 
pleted action, f. afftc-ere to act upon, dispose, con- 
stitute.] Disposition or constitution. 

I. Mental. 

1. The way in which one is affected or disposed ; 
mental state, mood, feeling, desire, intention. 
€1374 Cuaucer 7roy/us 11, 1342 And therto dronken had 
as hotte and stronge As Cresus did, for his affectes wronge. 
1528 Roy Hede mre (Arb.) 117 Goode christen men with pure 
affecte. 1531 Eryor Gov. (1557) 1. vii. 104 Contrary to his 
owne affectes and determinate purposes. 1533 ‘TINDALE 
Supper of the Lord Wks. II1. 266 God is searcher of heart 
and reins, thoughts and affects. 1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 
351 She gaue a dolefull way to her bitter affects. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 97 The affects and Passions of the Heart and Spirits, 
are notably disclosed by the Pulse. 
esp. b. Inward disposition, feeling, as contrasted 
with external manifestation or action ; intent, in- 
tention, earnest, reality. Contrasted with chere or 
outward appearance; and with effect or result. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 5489 Fully to knowen, without were, 
Freend of affect, and freend of chere. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Repr. v. v. 509 This man ou3te loue in affect and in effect 
his owne bodi more than the bodi of his fadir. 1552 Latimer 
Serm, tu Linc. vii. 127 Restitution must be made eyther in 
effect or affect, thou must be sorry in thy hart and aske 
God forgiueness. 1591 Florio Second Frutes 35, | accept the 
affect, in lieu of the effect. 1615 1. ADAMS Lycauthr. 6 Reall 
in his right, in his might: Royall in his affects and effects. 

e. Feeling, desire, or appetite, as opposed to 
reason , passion, lust, evil-desire. 

1531 Exyot Governour (1580) 109 Temperance .. is the 
moderatrice.. of al motions of the minde, called affects. 

1545 Jove Exfos. Daniel iv. G 4 These flaterers so nyghe 
them in fauour, feding their affectes. 1591 GREENE J/aidens 
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Dreame xxv, He bridled those affects that might offend. 
1619 Miopteton Feurple Masque Wks. V. 144 No doubt 
affects will be subdued with reason. 

d. Biased feeling, partiality. 

1557 Hart Surrey in Jottell s Alisc.(Arb.) 29 An eye, whose 
iudgeiment none affect could blinde. 

2. Disposition, temper, natural tendeney. 

1541 Exvyor /us. Govern. 35 To knowe the sundry wittes, 
nianers, affectes, and studies of men, 1588 Suaks. 1.L.1. 
1.i. 152 For every man with his affects is borne. 1592 GREENE 
Couuy catchiug Pref. i, Vime refineth mens affects. 1606 
Brysxetr Crvill Life 50 Plato... distinguisheth these two 
affects, into both these faculties of the soule. ; 

3. esp. Feeling towards or in favour of; kind 
feeling, affection. 

1440 Promp. Parv. Aflecte, or welwyllynge, Affectus. 1543 
Brecon /’olicy of War Wks. 1843, 234 Her private affect to- 
ward her children. 1586 J. Hooker Grraldus's Hist. rel. 
in //olinsh. 11. 55/1 Vtterlie void of that affect, which is 
naturallie ingrafled in man. 1593 Snaxs. Rich. //,1. iv. 30 
Wooing poore Craftesmen, with the craft of soules .. As 
*twere, to banish their affects with him. 1596 SouTHWELL 
(title) Consolatorie Epistle for afflicted minds, in the affects 
of dying friends. 1633 Forp Loves Sacrif. 1. ii. (1839) 78 
Madam, I observe, In your affects, athing to me most strange. 

4, An affectation, a trick. 

1588 FRraunce Lawiers Logike 1. ¥.31b, This were an affect 
of an extemporall Rhetor to salute a man by naine without 
premeditation, 

II. Physical. 

5. The way in which a thing is physically af- 
feeted or disposed ; especially, the actual state or 
disposition of the body. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learu, u. ix. § 3 (1873) How far the hu- 
mours and affects of the body do alter or work upon the 
mind, 1626 — Sy/va § 835 The true passages and processes 
and affects and consistencies of matter and natural bodies. 
1679 Brian Pesse-proph. 7 TYhe symptoms and affects of the 
sick party. 5 

6. esp. A state of body opposed to the normal ; in- 
disposition, distemper, malady, disease; ‘affection.’ 

1533 Evyor Castelof Helth (1541) 54 Vomyte amendeth the 
affectes of the raynes. 1563 ‘f. Gate Axntidot. u.9 Very 
precious in burnings and scaldings and lyke affectes. 1616 
Sureret & Marku. Couutrey Farme 245 It is of great vse 
for the affects of the lungs. 1679 tr. We/lis's Pharm. Ration, 
in Blount’s Vaé. //ist. (1693) 112 Who presently after drink- 
ing Coffee became worse as to those Affects. 


+ Affect, pp/. a. Obs. [ad. L. affect-us pa. pple. 
of afficére to do something to, to act upon, influence, 
dispose, incline; f. af-=ad-to + fac-ére todo.) Dis- 
posed, inclined = AFFECTED I}. 

c 1400 Afol. for Loll. 88 pey are more affect to o ymage 


pan to an oper. 1538 Starkey Augland ii. § 19, 47 Every 
cuntrey, cyty, and towne lyke wyse affecte and disposyd. 

Affect (afekt), v.! [a. Fr. affecte-r (15th c.), ad. 
L. affecta-re to aim at, aspire to, endeavour to have, 
pretend to have; freq. of affictre (f. ad to + facere 
to do) to put to, hence refl. (se facere ad) to put 
or apply oneself to, to aim at. See also AFFECT v.?] 

+1. trans. To aim at, aspire to, or make for; to 
seek to obtain or attain. a.a thing. QOds. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 263/1 Roch affectyng no mortal 
glorye hyd his lignage. 1593 Suaxs. 2 fen. V/, ty. vii. 104 
Have I affected wealth, or honour? 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1. vil. § 27 (1873) Cassar did extremely affect the name of 
king. 1615 SaNoys 7raz. 105 Elated with these beginnings, 
he affected the empire of the world. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. 192 He with more earnestness refused a Bishoprick, then 
others affected it. 1675 T. Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
21 Gracious hearts affect that which they cannot effect. 1721 
Strvee Feel. Mer, (1816) 11, 200 Was beheaded on Tower hill 
for affecting the kingdom. 1725 Pore Odyssey x1, 386 The 
Gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 1794 Patey Nat. 
Theol, xxiii. 390 How should the blind animal affect sight, 
of which blind animals .. have neither conception nor desire? 

+b. to do a thing. 

1589 BERNARD Zereuce Ded., I haveaffected tomake knowne 
the good will I doe..beare to you. 1611 Bisre E£cclus. 
xiii, 1: Affect not to be made equall vnto him intalke. 1776 
T. JEFFerson A ufobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 22 He has affected to 
render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

2. To be drawn to, have affection or liking for; 
to take to, be fond of, show preference for; to fancy, 
like, or love. a. a person. arch. or ?Oés. 

2a1550 Robin Hood in £. E. P. Rom. (1858) 11. 91 He, 
whom he most affected . . was called little John. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 43 Their favourers and lovers, which 
did affect and entertain them. 1601 SHaxs. Tel. N.u. v. 
28 Maria once told me, she did affect me. 1623 Bincuam 
Xeuophon 39 Alwaies soure and cruell, so that Souldiers 
affected him as children doe their Schoolemaster. 1627 
FertuaMm Resolves i, xvi. Wks. 1677, 28 It learns him in his 
patience, to affect his Enemies. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 
223 Those that affect me shall be sure not to lose their love. 
1690 W. WaLkER /diow. Ang-Lat. 13, I do not affect you, 
nouanote. 1760STERNE Ty, Shandy (1802) VII). xxxiv. 192 
ae world knows that Mrs. Wadman affects my brother 

oby. 

b. a thing. arch. 

1593 Drayton Eclogues v.45 Nor things so base doe I 
affect at all. 1639 Furcer Holy Wart. xv. (1840) 25 Who 
never cordially affected this war. 1656 Bramua.. Aefplic. i. 
71 Persons .. who doe passionately affect Episcopacie. 1720 
SHADWELL Jisuou 1. 11. 302 No man can justly praise But 
what he does affect. 1735 Pore Donue Sat. 1.76 Takes God 
to witness he affects your cause. 1875 F.I. ScuDAMoRE Duy 
Dreants 5 Nor do I greatly affect the early thrush. 


@. a thing touching one’s own practice: To like 
to practise, use, wear, or frequent. 
1589 NasHe Adm. for Parrat 15a, As in garments so in 
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gouernment continually affecting new fashions. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. jw. xiv. 319 She much affected rch and 
costly apparell, 1646 Sir ‘T. browne /’seud. /-p. 373 The 
Turkes without scruple affect the name of Mahomet. 1660 
T. Stasrey /éist. PAglos. (1701) 85/2 Socrates little affected 
‘Travel, his Life being wholly spent at home. 1665 WitnkR 
Lords Pr. Pref., Vhey who superstitiously affect this Form 
of Prayer. 1704 I]tarne Duct. //istor.(1714) 1.416 Dionysius 
affected Plato's Conversation. 1718 /'ree-thinker No. 75.142 
The little Genius affects Wiles. 1854 Tnackrray Newcomes 
1. 126 That peculiar costume which he affected. 1862 Loud. 
Rev, 23 Aug. 168 He affected the back Ministerial benches. 

d. fo doa thing. ? Obs. 

1660 T. Stancev //ést. /’hilos. (1701) 28/2, ] affect above all 
things to live under a Democracy. 1 .vetyn Acetarta 
(1729) 180 Some affect to have it fry’d a httle broun and crisp. 
1751 Jortin Sera. (1771) V. viii. 172 Vhe greatest monarchs 
have affected to be called Mather of their country. 

+e. absol, To ineline or like. Ods. 

1606 Suaks. Aut. & C/.1. ili.71, 1 go from hence Thy Soul- 
dier, Seruant, making Peace or Warre, As thou affects, 
1643-5 in Sel. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 301 Mis malady in- 
creased or diminished as he {his man] affected. 

3. Of animals and plants: To frequent naturally 
or habitually, to haunt, to inhabit. 

1616 SureretT & Mark, Couutrey Farme 285 luniper 
affecteth the tops of mountaines. 1793 G. Winite Nat. //ist. 
Se/b, xviii. (1853) 210 Here and there a bird niay affect some 
odd peculiar place. 1849 Mrs. SomervitLe Conuex. Phys. 
Se. § 27. 305 Groups of alga. . affect particular tempera- 
tures or zones of latitude. 1873 Browninc Ked Cott. N.-Cap 
1076 ‘Tessellated pavement,—equally Affected by the scor- 
pion for its nest. 

4. Of things: To have or display a natural ten- 
dency toward, to tend to assume or put on. 

1612 Drayton /oly-olbion v. uotes 80 Their tongues did 
naturallie affect ..the British Dialect. 1664 Powrr £xf. 
Philos, 1.158 A contrary posture to that which it naturally 
affects. 1756 Burkr Sudl. & B. Wks. 1842 I. 57 Any body.. 
affecting some regular shape. 1850 C. Dausexy A fomic Th. 
viii, (ed. 2) 269 Why the same hody should sonictimes affect 
one crystalline form, and sometimes another ? 

5. To show ostentatiously a liking for; to make 
an ostentatious use or display of; to take upon 
oneself artificially or for effect, to assume. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. ii. 102 Who hauing beene prais‘d for 
bluntnesse, doth affect A saucy roughnes. 1663 BuTLex 
fudibr. 1.1.94 A Babylonish Dialect, which learned Pedants 
much affect. 1715 Burnet /féist. own Time (1766 1.17 Ne 
affected the grandeur of aregal court. 1735 Pore //o~. /p. 
nn. i. 97 Spenser himself affects the obsolete. 1781 Gipson 
Deel. & #11. xxxiv. 283 He at first affected a stern and 
haughty demeanour. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.781 They 
affected the appellation of patriots, 1855 Macaucay //és¢, 
Eug. 1V. 135 To affect the character of loyal men. 1866 
Rocers sigric.§ Prices |. xiv. 250, 1 am not botanist enough 
to affect any judgment on the subject. 

b. To assume the character of (a person). 

1595 SHAKS. Fos 1.1.86 The accent of his tongue affecteth 
him, a@ 1616 B, Jonson Discov. (V.) Spenser, in affecting 
the ancients, writ no language. 1729 1. Cooxe Jales, etc. 
27 Her Sire, affecting now the tender Man. 1865 CarLvLe 
Fredk. Gt. I. vi. vill. 217 He affected the freethinker, and 
carried libertinism to excess. 


e. with 7f.: ‘To ‘ profess,’ take upon one. 

17z0 WATERLAND Serv7u. 56 Some of late have affected 
very much to say that all things were created through the 
Son. 1724 De For, etc. Zour thr. Gt. Brit, (1769) 1V. 273 
The Lochs.. which some affect tocallthe River Aber. 1853 
Maurice Proph. & Kings vill. 123 He affected to restore the 
idolatry which Aaron had sanctioned in the wilderness. 1856 
Kane Arctic Expl. 1. xxviii. 363 Every one who affects to 
register the story of an active life. : 

Hence, by imperceptible gradations, 

6. To put on a pretence of; to assume a false 
appearance of, to counterfeit or pretend. 

1661 Barrow Sera. 1.1.4 He affects commendations incom- 
petent to him. 1723 J. SHerriecp \D. of Buckhm.) H’ss. 
(1753) I. 290 Who... would soon have shewn A real rage, 
which now he but affected. 1813 Scotr Aokedy v. xvi. 209 
Each look and accent, framed to please, Seemed to affect a 
playful case. 1837 Disraeui Venetia 1. vill. 11871) 4o He 
had ever affected a haughty indifference on the subject, 

b. with ¢7. (or gerund). 

1603 Daniet Defence RAime 13 (1717) 12 We smooth up a 
weak confused Sense, affecting Sound to be unsound. 1679 
SHEFFIELD & DrypDen £ss. on Sat. 70 How that affects to 
laugh, how this to weep. 1753 Smotcett C4. Fathom (1784) 
138/1 Although Fathom looked upon this proposal as an 
extravagant symptom of despair, he affected to approve of 
the scheme, 1816 Scott Autig. (1879) IL. xxv. 52 He tired, 
or affected to tire. 1848 Dickens Domébey iC. D.ed.) 33 
“Oh you beauties!” cried Susan Nipper, affecting to salute 
the door by which the two ladies had departed. 1879 M. 
ArRnNoLD /rish Cath, in Mixed Ess. 100, | have never affected 
to be surprised . . at the antipathy of the Irish to us, 

+7. absol. To assume artificial or pretended man- 
ners; to put on airs. Obs. rare. 

1631 Cornwa tyes Z'ss. xxiii, Affectation begets Extremi- 
ties: Man is allowed onely the middle way, he strayeth when 
he affects, 1692 Lapy Russet Let. 21 July, I take some 
care not to affect in these retirements. 


Affect (Afekt), v.2 [f. (directly or through Fr. 
affecter) L. affect- ppl. stem of afficére to do to, act 
on, influence, attack with a disease ; also, to pnt 
to, attach to; f. ad to +factre to do, make. The 
L. frequentative affectdre (sce prec.) had also rarely 
the sense of ‘attack as a discase,’ whence sense 1 
might be taken, merely as another branch of the 
preceding verb; but the others can be referred 
only to affcére. Though all the senses are in mod. 
Fr., our 1-4 arc not in Cotgr. (1611-0), who has 
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only to ‘ fasten or tye on; destinate (or bind for) ; 
assigne or appoint unto;’ whence our sense 5, 
though this is also a less common use of L. afficére 
(aliquid ad aliguem). It corresponds formally, 
and in sense partly, to the earlier AFAITE, which | 
was obs. long before the introduction of this.] 

1. To attack, lay hold of, act upon contagiously, 
or attaint (as, or after the manner of, a disease). 
Rare in the active voice in earlier usage. 

1606 Suaks, 7. & Cr. 11. ii. 59 And the wil! dotes that is 
inclineable To what infectiously it selfe affects. 1722 DE 
For Plague 77 The inward gangrene affected their vitals. 
1782 F. Home Clin. Exper. 283 Affected with pain in his 
loins, which affects thethigh-joint. 1881 Daily 7e/. 27 Dec., 
The returning pilgrims .. were the means of affecting the 
people of the districts through which they passed, 

+2. To attaint wth a crime or offence: ‘a phrase 
merely juridical.’ J. Odés. 

1726 AYLiFFE Parergon 59 She shall have alimony. . un- 
less you can affect them with Fraud. 

3. To lay hold of, impress, or act upon (in mind 
or feelings) ; to influence, move, touch. 

1662 FULLER Worthies (1840) [11.159 Apassage that affected 
me with wonder. 1667 Mitton ?, L.v.97 The trouble of thy 
thoughts this night in sleep Affects me equally. 1722 De For 
Moll Fl, (1840) 238 When once we are hardened in crime no 
fear can affect us. 1780 Burke in Corr, (1844) II. 354, I donot 
think I have ever on any occasion seemed to affect the House 
more forcibly. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life zz Wilds vii. 99 
The honour paid to her husband had atlected her. 1876 
Brack Madcap V. xviii. 161 The sportsinan was not affected 
with all these taunts and jeers, 


4. To make a material impression on; to act | 


upon, influence, move, touch, or have an effect on. 

1631 SANDERSON Serw. 11. 6 Oils and ointments.. affect 
three distinct senses, 1667 Mitton ?. Z.x.653 The Sun..so 
tomove, soshine, As might affect the Earth with cold and heat. 
1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes & Qual, 26 External bodies being 
fitted to affect the Eye, others the Ear, others the Nostrils. 
1764 Reip/ng. Hum. Mind v.§ 2.121 The effluvia of bodies af- 
fected ourhearing. 1817 Mattuus Population I. 360 Causes, 
which affect the number of births or deaths, may or may | 
not affect the average population. 1840 Macautay Clive 7o | 
This system.. might affect the amount of the dividends. 
1846 Prescott Ferd. & /saé. 1. Introd. 17 No person could 
be affected in life or property, except by a decision of this 
court, 1855 Bain Sevses & Jntedi, (1864) n. i. § 11.93 Bodily 
exercise indirectly affects all the organs of the body. 

5. To apply specially; to assign, to allot; to 
attribute. (Only in passive voice, as in mod. Fr., 
though in 17th c. Fr. active, as in L.) | 

1611 Cotcr., Nantir, to consigne..totye fast; affect, ap- 
point, or point out, one thing for th’ indemnitie, or assurance, 
of another, 1807 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. V. 296 Broker is 
become a nobler designation than formerly, and is now af- 
fected to agents of exchange. 1847 THackeray Vax, Fair 
1. vili, One of the domestics was affected to his special | 
service, 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Organ. § 4. 108 Of | 
our total endowment fund, one, and the smallest third, is 
affected to the promotion of science and learning. 


+ Affectate, #2/. a. Obs. [ad. L. affectat-us as- 
sumed, affected, feigned, pa. pple. of affectd-re to 
aim at: see AFFECTv.1] a, Of a thing: Assumed. 
unnaturally, forced, strained, stilted. b. Ofa per- 
son: Assuming artificial airs ;= AFFECTED I. 4, 6. 

1559 Eryot Dict., Accercitum dictum, an oracion to much | 
affectate or as we saie to farre fet. 1578 N.T. (Genev.)1 Cor. | 
Argt., Puffed vp with vaine glory, and affectate eloquence. 
1606 HoLttanp Sxefonius 18 Afiectate forced phrases and 
curious ynkehorne termes. 1635 J. Haywarp Sanish’d | 


Virg. 170, 1 like not the being an affectate follower of the | 
common stile. 


+ Affectate,v. Ods. [f. AFFECTATE a., or L. 
affectat- ppl. stem of affecta-re: see prec.] A more 
Latinized by-form of AFFEcT v.1 

1560 J. Daus Steidane's Comm. 134 b, He... maye not affec- 
tate rule and gouernment, and playe the tyraunt. 1582 
G. Martin Discov. in Fulke’s Def, (1843) 202 You affec- 
tate to thrust the word ‘image’ into the text, when there 
is no such thing in the Hebrew or Greek. 1588 FRAUNCE 
Lawiers Logtke i. iv. 27 The like absurditie would it bee 
. . to affectate such woordes as were quite worne out at 
heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffrey 
Chawcer. 1595 Lopce Def Stage Plays (1853)9 What made 
Austin so much affectate that heavenly fury ? 

+ Affectated, //. 2. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] = 
AFFECTATE, f7/. a., and AFFECTED I. 4. 

1580 Baret Alvearie, A 194 Much affectated : farre fette | 
.. Astile or oration to much affectated wyth strange words. | 
1617 J. Riper Much affectated, Putidudus .. A little af- 
fectated, Putidiusculus, 


+ Affectately, adv. Obs. [f. AFFECTATE a.+ | 
-L¥2.] =Affectedly. 

1635 J. Haywarp Banish'd Virgin 136 There was not, any 
species of simplicity that I counterfeited not affectately. 

Affectation (cfekté-fon). [ad. (directly or 
through Fr. affectation, 16th c. in Litt.) L. affecta- 
tidn-em a pursuit after, an aspiring to, f. affecta-re: 
see ArFect v.1 Sense 6 is 4 direct adoption of one 
sense of Fr affectation. See AFFECT v.2 5.] 

+1. A striving after, aiming at; a desire to ob- | 
tain, earnest pursuit. Const. of Ods. 

1549 Sir W. Pacer in Strype Ecc. Aver. (1816) I. 295 His | 
opinion to be good to the poor, and affectation of the good | 
word of the commons. 1608-11 Be. Hate AVedit. (1627) 10. 
95 To be caried away with an affectation of fame is so vaine 
and absurd. 1617 J. Riper, Affectation, a curious desire of 
a thing which nature has not given, Affectatio, 1659 PEAR- 
son Creed (1839) 293 Pretended sedition and affectation of 
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the crown. 1711 STEELE Sect. No.6 %4 The Affectation 
of being Gay and in Fashion, has very nearly eaten up our 
Good Sense and our Religion. 

+ 2. Inclination towards, affection, liking, fond- 
ness (of). Obs. 

1607 TorseLt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 390 No conscience 
of religion can avert the monstrous love of delights from 
the affectation of men, 1641 Lp. Brooke Disc. Nat. Episc. 
1. ii. 4 Ifa Minister once come to lose the heart and affec- 
tations of his people. 1795 Gipson A xtobiogr. in Misc. Wks. 
(1814) I. 115 Nor was I displeased at her preference and 
affectation of the manners, the language, and the literature 
of France. 

3. A displayed or ostentatious fondness for ; 
studied display of 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 371 Affectation of elo- 
quence. 1600 B. Jonson Cynthia Rev. v.i.6 Theaffectation 
Of an enforc’d, and form’d austeritie. 1686 Drypen Hind 
& P.1. 395 Affectation of an ancient line. 1716-8 Lapy M. 
W. Montacue Lett. I. xxv. 80 It was not an affectation of 
showing my reading. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1. ii. (Routl.) 
29 His dress.. wasrich and elegant, but without any affecta- 
tion of ornament. 1861 T. Wricut £ss. Archzol. 11. xiv. 
60 This affectation of Latin reached its greatest height in.. 
the reign of James I, 

4. Artificial or non-natural assumption of behav- 
iour ; artificiality (of manner) ; putting on of airs. 

1593 Nasue Christ's Teares 2a, The superfluous affecta- 
tion of my prophanepuftvp phrase. 1598Suaks. Alerry Wives 
1. 1, 152 What phrase is this, He heares with eare? Why, it is 
affectations. 1642 Howe.t For. Trav. (1869) 63 Hee must 
abhorre all affectations, all forced postures and comple- 
ments. 1776 Gipson Decl. & Fi 1. xxii. 616 His simplicity 
was not exempt from affectation. 1827 CarLyLe (isc. I. 10 
The essence of affectation is that it beassumed. 1872 BLack 
Adv, of Phaeton iii. 29 Her pretty affectations of petulance, 

5. As that which is artificial is often unreal, this 
passes imperceptibly into, Unreal assumption ; 
hollow or false display ; simulation, pretence. 

1581 Sipney Def Poesie (1622) 527 That hony-flowing 
matron Eloquence, apparelled, or rather disguised in a cur- 
tisan-like painted affectation. 1625 Bacon £ss. xxxviil. 
(1862) 160 A Mans Nature is best perceived in Privatenesse, 
for there is no Affectation. 1750 Jonnson Rambler No. 20 
P 1 Affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character 
by fictitious appearances. 1866 J. Martineau £ss. I. 191 
Their profession.. becomes an empty affectation. 1873 
Buckie Civilis. 111. v. 321 Some people affect to carry on 
trade for the good of others; but this is mere affectation. 

+6. Special application, destination, or attribu- 
tion. Ods. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Nantissement ..a publicke, or legall affecta- 
tion, fastening, appointing, or pointing out of one thing for 
the securitie or indemnitie of another. 

Affectationist (xfektéi-fonist). [f-prec. + -187.] 
One who indulges in affectation or artificiality. 

1893 F. Hatt Mod. Exg. 177 ‘Adamantiferous,’ etymologi- 
cally correct, would never answer; but all except pedants or 
affectationists would be satisfied with ‘diamond-producing.’ 

+ Affecta‘tious, a. Obs. rare—'. Of the nature 
of affectation. (In the quotation read instead of 
affectations in Shaks. Merry Wives 1. 1. 152.) 

1687 M. Cuirrorp Notes ox Dryden iii. 12 For to me, as 


Parson Hugh says in Shakespear, they seemed Lunacies, it 
is mad as a mad Dog, it is affectatious. 


+ Affectator. Ods. rare. [a. L. affectator n. of 
agent f. affectare: see AFFECT v.1] == AFFECTER. 

1619 HEALEY tr. Viveson St. Aug. City of God 318 Hee was 
anaffectator of glory. 1733 Baitey tr. Evasm. Collog. (1877) 
79 (D.) Those affectators of variety seem equally ridiculous. 


Affected (afektéd), ss/. a. [f. AFFECT +-ED. 
Really consists of three words: 1. pa. pple. of 
AFFECT v.1= earlier affectate ; 2. adj. f. AFFECT sd. 
+-ED; 3. pa. pple. of Arrect v.2. To some ex- 
tent the senses are confused, through the formal 
identity of the words.] 

I. Pa. pple. of Arrect v.1, =earlier AFFECTATE. 


+1. Sought after, aimed at, desired. Ods. 

1597 Damier Civ, Wares v. xc, Twixt Yorke, and the 
affected sov’raignty. 1602 Carew Cornw. 14b, With other 
lesse beneficiall and affected commodities. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Epistles i. iii, It is at once had and affected. 1649 Mitton 
Eikonoki. Pref. (1847) 274/1 A work assigned rather than by 
me chosen or affected. 


+2. Fondly held, cherished ; 


choice, intentional. Ods. 

1589 T. B.tr. La Primandaye’s Fr. Acad. 150 Man having 
by nature imprinted in his soule an affected and earnest in- 
clination to his soveraigne good. 1623 W. Liste tr. Sax. 
Treat. on O. & N. T. Pref. 13 Grosse, wilfull, and affected 
ignorance. 1640 Prerog. Pari. in Sel. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 
241 Make the world know, that his cruelty was not affected. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. 1.171 Their Love and Preference 
of Darkness is more affected and obstinate. 

+3. Loved, beloved. Oés. 

1600 CHapman //iad vi, 318 In all the desperate hours Of 
his affected Hercules. 1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia (1629)78 
They should live with Powhatan as his chiefe affected. 1626 
W. Sanpys Ovid's Metam. 216 Her speare.. Kist his affected 
lips without awound. 1640 Futter Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 
190 Some sacrifice the reverence to this admired preacher, 
and others almost adore that affected pastor. 1654 GayTon 
Festiv, Notes ww. ii. 183 His love to his affected, though some 
106 years posthumus Kinsman. 

4. Assumed or displayed artificially ; put on for 
effect ; non-natural, artificial, stilted, ‘got up.’ 

1594 C[arew] //uarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 136 To haue a 
readie tongue of his own, and not affected, choice words. 
1642 Mitton Militia A 4, 1 have not used any affected style. 
1678 Rocuester in Shaksp. Cent. Praise 364 But does not 
Dryden find., Shake-spear’s stile Stiff and affected? 1723 


entertained of 


AFFECTED. 


J. SHEFFIELD (D. of Buckhm.) Ws. 17531. 51 An air affected, 
and a haughty mien; Something that seems to say, I would 
be seen. 1855 Macautay //is/. Exg. 1V. 645 His diction, 
affected and florid, but often singularly beautiful and melo- 
dious, fascinated many young enthusiasts. 

5. Assumed falsely or in outward semblance 
merely ; pretended, simulated. 

1663 GerbieR Couzse/ gia, Those Lines must be visible, 
no affected ones, nor small as a haire. 1679 SHEFFIELD & 
Drypven Ess. on Sat. 67 Dissembling still in either place, 
Affected humour, ora painted face. 1751 Jonson Rambler 
No. 153 P11 Without any of the heir’s affected griefor secret 
exultation. 1850 Lynch 7heoph. Trinal v. 85 This their 
dull sadness..is affected and heartless. 1879 M‘Cartuy 
Hist, own Times 1, 30 His real or affected levity gave way 
to a genuine and lasting desire to make ber life happy. 

6. Of persons: Full of affectation ; non-natural 
or artificial in manner, pretentions, assuming airs. 


(An extension of 4; not directly from pa. pple.) 

1588 Suaks. L. LZ, L. v. 1. 15 He is too picked, too spruce, 
too affected, too odde. 1689 SHapwett Bury Fair. i. 122 
Conceited affected Jades. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 440 
Each affected She that tells my story. 1735 Pore Hor. EA. 
u. i, ro5 Damn all Shakespear, like th’ affected Fool. 1858 
Hawtuorne Fy. & /t. Fourn. 1.157 She seemed to be her 
actual self, and nothing affected or made up. 

II. =earlier AFFEcT ff/. a., L. affectus. [whence 
formed by distinctive ppl. ending -ED ; or from AF- 
FECT 56. +-ED%, as in mz7d-ed, will-ed, etc.] 

1. Having an affection (formerly affect), disposi- 
tion, or inclination of any kind ; disposed, inclined. 

1587 Fireminec Contn, Holinsh. (11. 372/2 That will judge 
to the contrarie, unless he be parciallie affected. 1598 BARRET 
Theor. Warres\. ii. 12 Let him make choise of the armes.. 
whereunto he findeth himselfe most affected and fit. 1611 
Cotcr., Addonné, given, bent, affected, addicted, inclined. 
161r Biste 2 Macc. xiv. 5 And asked how the Iewes stood 
affected. 1682 Hewer in Pepys’ Diary V1. 144 Variously dis- 
coursed of as people were affected andinclined. 1684 Bunyan 
Prlgr. 11. 151 How stands the country affected towards 
you? c¢x815 Miss Austen Perszuas. (1833) I1. ix. 390 You 
might, some time or other, be differently afiected towards him. 

b. Usually with the direction of the affection or 
disposition indicated by wed/, z//, etc. Well- or 
ill-disposed, or -conditioned rae 

1553-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 136/1 If anie good men were 
well affected or minded toward religion. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
ul, i. 100 No maruaile then, though he were illaffected. 161 
Biste Acts xiv. 2 Made their mindes euill affected against 
the brethren. 1647 Spricc Azg. Rediv. 1v. ix. (1854) 315 
Many well affected citizens also went forth. a@1674 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Rebedl. 11. vi. go The Major part. . being cordially 
Affected to the Government, 1832 Lytton Eug. Aram ix. 
60 You are an honest man, and well affected to our family. 

+ 2. esp. Having a favourable affection or inclina- 
tion ; favourably disposed or inclined; attached, 
partial (40). Ods., but cf. dis-affected. 

1535 Stewart Croz, Scot/. Il. 557 On to his sone affectit 
soweshe. 1553-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 136/2 Ethelstan.. 
was so affected towards Odo. 1584 A. Munpay (fztle) A 
Watchwoord to Englande.. Written by a faithfull affected 
Freend to his Country. 1618 Shoemaker's Holiday i. (1862) 
6, I hear my cousin Lacy Is much affected to your daughter 
Rose. 1622 HEYLin Cosmogr. 1v. (1682) 93 The men are 
much affected tohunting. 1690 EvetYn Mev, (1857) IL. 319 
On suspicion of being affected to King James. 

+3. Of bodily disposition or tendency: -condi- 
tioned ; -disposed. ///-affected=indisposed. Oés. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. \. (1594) 139 
When the bodie is well affected. 1615 Latnam Falconry 
(1633)104 When you do perceive your Hawke to beill affected 
in that place. 


III. Pa. pple. of Arrrct v.2=L. affectus. Ap- 
parently first = ‘laid hold of’ by a disease (L. af 
fectus morbo), and so apparently connected with 
II. 3, above; then extended to what lays hold of, 
touches, or moves the mind or feelings, or moves 
physically. i 

1. Laid hold of (by a disease), under the influence 
of; attacked, seized, afflicted; tainted, distem- 
pered, diseased. Const. w7th. 

a1619 Donne Biathan. 63 To confesse, that those times were 
affected with a disease of this naturall desire of sucha death. 
1633 1. Newton] Lemmnie's Touchst. Complex. 120 The body 
is mutually affected, and alike distempered. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Affection, The sick are frequently mistaken as to 
the place affected. 1806 T. Paine Vellow Fever in Misc, Wks, 
II. 180 Of the same extent as the affected part of a city. 
1857 T. Watson Lect. Physic xxviii. (ed. 4: 502 To conclude 
that the side towards which the mouth was drawn was the 
affected side. 1864 Datly Tel. 26 May, The accused was 
mentally affected, her father and three of her aunts having 
all been insane. 1868 Pxdlic Opin. 2 May 460/1 On exa- 
mination of the affected region with the hand. 

+b. fig. Seized or possessed. Obs. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (1636) Gb, Lest being affected with 
barbarisme, they be also infected with their vncleane con- 
uersation. 1656 N. Bernarp Life of Ussher 28 He was so 
affected with chronology and antiquity. 

+2. Mentally influenced, moved, impressed; in- 
terested or taken up. Const. weth. Obs. 

1626 MassinGER Rom. Actor Ded., Such as are only affected 
with jigs and ribaldry. 1673 Tene Worship of God 64 If 
Pulpit Discourses were not so frequent, people would be 
more affected withthem. 1756 Burke Sué/.4 B. Wks. I. 173 
The imagination and passions are little or nothing affected. 

3. Moved, influenced, or touched in the feelings ; 
usually to sympathy, sorrow, or sadness. Const. 
by (with obs.). 

1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts 32 Hee is more affected with 
the recovering of that one sheepe.. than with the safety of 


AFFECTEDLY. 


the rest. 1751 Jounson Ramdller No, 187 ?2 Ajut was so 
much affected by the fondness of her lover. 1781 Gipson 
Decl. & F. UN. 53 Deeply affected by his own reproaches. 
185s Prescott Philip //,1. i. (Routl.) 9 They were deeply 
afiected, and not a dry eye was to be seen in the assembly. 


4. Moved, influcnced, acted upon, physically or 


materially. Const. dy (with obs.). 

1748 Hartiey Odserv. Afaxt.i. § 1. 30 The Vibrations... 
may be affected with four sorts of Differences. 1762 DuNN 
in PAil, Trans. LIE. 468 Treesand bushments of equal mag- 
nitude at other times, but in their affected state as much 
larger. 1783 Georce III in Dk. of Buckingham's Crt. Geo. 
1ff, I1. 219 Preventing the public finances from being ma- 
terially affected. 1849 Murcnison Siluria iv. 71 The latter 
Strata, affected.. by a slaty cleavage. 1878 Hux.ey /’Ay- 
siogr. 188 The water is affected even more than the land. 

+5. Alath. Compounded ; = AnFecTED, the special 
form now restricted to this scnse. Oés. 

1717 B. Taytor F.rtr. of Roots in Phil. Trans. XXX. 610 
Method of extracting the Roots ofaffected Equations. 1802 
Woopnouse iid, XCII. 115 The terms affected with x. 

+b. dy extension. Obs. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 276 He had his proper 
name affected with the agnominal addition of Parresiastes. 

6. Specially applied; appointed, assigned, al- 
lotted; attributed. (Cf. Fr. affect and AFFECT v.” 5.) 

1611 Cotcr., Nanti.. affected unto; fastened or tied on; 
appointed, or pointed out for; or to whoma thing is affected ; 
on whom it is fastened; for whom it is appointed. 1850 
TuHackeray /enden, xxii. (1863) 181 A female servant.. 
affected to his private use. 1871 Daily News (Let. jr. Paris) 
eee Horses... affected to military purposes. 

ffectedly (Afektédli), adv. [f. AFFECTED a. I. 
+-L¥%.] In an affected manner; with affectation 
or affection. 

+1. With aim or desire, with true intent ; inten- 
tionally, sincerely, earnestly. 

1596 CHapman //tad u. (355 ote) Simple, well-meaning, 
standing still affectedly on telling truth. 1628 Earte A/:- 
crocosm. xxviii. 161 One not hasty to pursue the new fashion, 
nor yet affectedly true tohis old round breeches. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Underst, (1727) 1. 1v. x. § 10. 293, I have atfectedly 
made use of this measure. . because I think it would be of 
general convenience. 1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. I. Ded. 
26 [He] goes affectedly out of his way to do it. 

+2. With favourable affection; affectionately, 
lovingly. Oés. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. iv. 123 Methinkes she’s very 
affectedly enclin'd To young Sebastian's company o’ late. 

3. With affectation or studied art; artificially, 
fancifully. (Opposed to simply or naturally.) 

1617 Horyoke Dict. Etym. u. Affectaté .. affectedly, 
with overmuch curiosity. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef. 
359 Some .. have beene so affectedly vaine as to counterfeit 
Immortality. 1673 Ladies Calling 1. i. § 14 Their gesture, 
their language, nay sometimes their habit too being affec- 
tedly masculine. 1787 BonnycasTLe Asévox. xii. 198 His 
philosophical notions are .. affectedly mysterious and ob- 
scure, 1838 Hattam //ist. Lit. I. uvi. § 16. 369 If ‘ Gospel 
light,’ as Gray has rather affectedly expressed it, had not 
‘flashed from Boleyn’s eyes.’ 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. 
App. 683 The person affectedly described as ‘Lupus’ is 
really Archbishop Wulfstan. 

4. With studied simulation; with appearance 
rather than reality; pretendingly, hypocritically. 

1656 Du Garp Lat. Unlocked § 674. 207 Do nothing af- 
fectedly, dissemblingly, appearingly for fashions sake. 1795 
T. Hurcstone C: patckc? Lodge 41, Aliss Crotchet, QO, dear 
Doctor [turning from him affectedly}. 1839 James Louis V/V 
II. 336 Terrified at a tumult, that he had at first affectedly 
despised. 1861 Fror. NicutincaLe Nursing 35 An aflectedly 
sympathising voice, like an undertaker’s at a funeral. 

Affectedness (afektedneés). [f. AFrecten a. I. 

+-NESS.] ‘The quality of being affected or of 
making false appearances.’ J. ; = AFFECTATION. 


1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa xvii. 23 Neither doI do it out of 
any affectedness t > contradict D. Deane’s judgement. 1873 
F. Hatt A/od. Eng. 100 There is a repulsive affectedness in 


this. 
Affecter (afektoz). Also 7-8 affector. [f. 


AFFECT 2.1 + -ER.] 


+1. One who has an affection for, a lover. Odés. 

1568 C. Watson Polyl. 16b, I think they were deceyved (as 
affectouresare accustomed). 1590 Martowe 1s¢ /?4, Tamburl, 
y. ii, Madam, your father, and the Arabian King The first 
affecter of your excellence, Come now. 1622 HEYLtn Cos- 
mozr, (1682) 1. 178 Famous for Government, affectors of 
Freedom. 1638 VeENNER TYodacco (1650) 404 These idle 
affectors of Tobacco. 

2. A professed adherent or practiser (of any- 
thing); an ostentatious or pretentious user, pos- 
sessor, or professor. 

1580 2d & 37d Blast (1869) 100 A great affecter of that 
vaine Art of plate making. 1628Earve Jicrocosm. xlii.g3 A 
great affecter of wits and such prettinesses. 1660 I’. STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 87/2 Vain affecters of Words, ignorant 
of those things which they professed. 1723 Biackatt HWés. 
1. 499 Our Saviour was no Affecter of Novelty in Devotion. 
1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 202 14 The affector of great 
excellencies. 1830 Coteripce Ch. § St. 168 There are few 
{charges}, if any, that I should be more anxious to avoid 
than that of being an affecter of paradoxes. 

+3. abso/. An affected person. Obs. 

1607 P.C. tr. H. Stephen's World of Wonders 238 Neither can 
these fine finicall affecters alleadge the Italian tongue .. to 
warrant their pronunciation. 1611 Cotcr., Affectateur, an 
aflector ; one that (curiously) imitates a fashion, or takes on 
him a habit, which either becomes or befits him not, 

Affectibility (ife:ktibiliti). [f. Arrecripre: 
see-BILITY.] The quality or state of being afiectible. 

1847 in Craic. 
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Affectible (afektib’l), ¢.rare. [f. L. affecr- ppl. 


stem of L. affic-4re (sce AFFECT v.2) +-IBLE, as if 
ad. L.. *affectibilis.] Capable of being affected. 

« 1834 Conertnce Votes Theol. (1853) 2 That Ie could not 
lay aside the absolute, and, by union with the creaturely, 
become affeetible. 

Affecting (Afektin), vé/. sd. [f Arrect v.+ 
-ING1,] The process of the vbs. AFFECT in various 
senses } now mostly gertndial. 

1. Aiming at, showing fondness for, ostentatiously 
displaying, pretending. 

1564 Hawarp £untrof. To Reader 7 The affectynge and 
desyre of the attaynynge of the Greeke, Latyne, Italian and 
other tounges. 1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. Wks. 1711, 162 
If any part of his work distaste the reader, it will be the 
extreme affecting of policy. A/od. The folly of affecting 
ignorance of what had happened. 

2. Assuming artificial airs. 

3. Moving of the emotions. 

1756 Burke Sudd, & B. Wks. 1842 1.30 Pain and pleasure, 
in their most simple and natural manner of affecting. 

Affecting (afektin), Af/. a. [f Arrecr v. + 
-ING2,] 

+1. (From Arrect v.!) Loving, affectionate, so- 
licitous. Oéds. 

1616 Surrret & Markn. Conuntrey Farme Ded., Darius 
in his deepe affecting desire, made choice of many such 
subiects and Captaines. 1619 Hutton /‘ollie's Anat. (1842) 
48 To gratulate their kinde affecting host. 

+ 2. (From Arrect v.15.) Using affectation ; af- 
fected. Ods. 

1598 Suaks. Aferry Wives 1. i. 145, I neuer heard such a 
drawling-affecting, rogue. 1611 Cotcr., Pinsegreneur 
@ Amadis, a Phrasemonger . . affecting speaker. 

+3. (From AFFeEcT v.2) Arresting the mind ; im- 
pressive. Ods. 

1665 J. Spencer Proph. 101 When we suddainly awake out 
of sonie very affecting dream. 1768 Briackstone Co27. 
I. 12 How much more serious and affecting is the case of a 
superior judge. 1779 Jounson A/ifton 154 Epick poetry 
. . relates some great event in the most affecting manner. 

4. Acting upon the emotions; moving, touching ; 
thrilling ; pathetic. 

1720 Rowe Ulysses 1. i. 46 Oh Nature, how affecting are 
thy Sorrows! 1756 Burke Sxud/. & B. Wks. I. 231 Beauty 
in distress is much the most affecting beauty. 1790 Cook's 
Voy. wt. VI. 2239 On hearing the recital of his affecting 
catastrophe. 1855 Prescott /ilip //, 1.i.1Routl.) 9 Even 
the most stoical, was touched by this affecting scene. 

+5. Having a physical influence. Oés. 

1794S. Wittiams //2st. b'ermont 46 Nor is the cold so 
affecting to the human body. 

Affectingly (afektinli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In an affecting manner; touchingly, pathetically. 

1788 Lorp Sypney in Dk. of Buckingham’s Crt. Geo. /// 
(1853)1. 438 Attention..of the value of which he has shewn 
himself affectingly sensible. 1841 Spatnine /faly II. 27 
Prefatory verses, which contain an affectingly humble self- 
review, 1871 dthen.8 Apr. 423 It is when he has warmed 
to his work... that his words read the most affectingly. 

Affection (afe kfon), sé. Forms: 3affectiun, 4— 
5 affectioun, affeccyone, affeccoun, affeccioun, 
affecsioun, 5-6 affectione, 6-affection. [a. Fr. 
affection, an early ad. L. affeclion-em disposition, 
inclination, fondness, f. affic-cre: see AFFECT v.7] 

I. Generally and literally. 

1. The action of affecting, acting upon, or in- 
fluencing ; or (when viewed passively) the fact of 
being aftected. 

1660 T. Stancey fist. Philos. (1701) 134/2 Whether the 
same affection hapneth to any one, and to him that is next 
him from white, neither is he able to say. 1756 Burke Sud. 
& B. Wks. 1842 I. 28 There is no difference in the manner 
of their being affected, nor in the causes of the affection. 
1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc.11 The reciprocal affection 
of those bodies. 1846 Mitt Lagic 1. iii. § 4 11868) 57 Besides 
the affection of our bodily organs from without. 1879 
Carpenter Ment, Physiol. 1. v. 186 The spots of the retina 
by the affection of which they are produced. 

II. Of the mind. 

2. An affecting or moving of the mind in any 
way; a mental state brought about by any influ- 
ence ; an emotion or feeling. 

¢ 1230 Ancren R iwle 288 Preo degrez beod perinne [in car- 
nal desire] pe uorme Is cogitaciun! be oder is affectiun ‘ 
be pridde is kunsence. ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wom, 1518 
Withouten any other affeccioun Of love, or any other yma- 
ginacioun, 1545 AscHam Jo.xroph. (Arb.) 146 A man.. is 
subiecte to inmeasurable affections, 1625 tr. Gousatvtus's 
Sp. /nguis. 1 Accompany the outward motions of the players, 
with some inward affection. 1723 Brackatt Wés. 1. 70 
Mercy... is an affection of the Mind. 1764 Reip /ug. Hum. 
Mind ii. § 9. 112 The smell of a rose is a certain affection or 
feeling of the mind 1878 Hoprs Rel. & Mor. Lect. xvii. 53 
It is simply impossible to reveal anything to ahuman being 
except through his reason, his conscience, or his affections. 

b. The representation of feeling or emotion. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (J.) Affection is the lively repre- 
sentation of any passion whatever, as if the figures stood 
not upon a cloth or board, but as if they were acting upon 
a stage. 

+3. esf. Feeling as opposed to reason; passion, 
lust. O6s. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui, vi. (1495) 53 Affeccions 
ben foure Joye Hope Drede and Sorowe. 1567 7rial/ 
RE Treas. (1850) 4 Slaues to their lustes and affection. 1596 

PENSER F. Q. 1. iv. 34 Most wretched man, That to Affec- 
tions does the bridle lend! 1611 Bisne Rov. i. 26 For this 
cause God gaue them vp vnto vile affections. 1643 Mitton 


AFFECTION. 


Soveraigne Salve 25 A will over-ruled by enormous affec- 
tions or passions. 1681 Hoszes AAesor. i, 1 Anger, Envy, 
Fear, Pity or other Affections. 1736 butter AxnaZ. un. vii. 
357 Over and above our reason and affections. 

+4. State of mind generally, mental tendency ; 
disposition. Oés. in general sense. 

1540 Wittinton Tudly’s Offyces i. 125 Suche affection 
of inynde, that I do no man wronge bycause of my profyte. 
1622 Fotnersy Afheom, u. viii. § 1.279 Good Affections, 
which are pru:paratiues vnto Vertue. 1756 Durky Subd. & 
B. Wks. 1842 I. 34 Let the affection be what it will in appear- 
ance, if it does not make us shun such objects. 

5. esp. State of the mind towards a thing; dis- 
position towards, bent, inclination, penchan/. arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 162 To pat sollempnite com lordes 
of renoun, Pat weddyng forto se, for grete affectioun. ¢ 1385 
Cnaucer Leg. G. Wo. 793 This Tesbe hath so grete af- 
feccioun, And so grete lykynge Piramus to see. ¢ 1386 — 
Melibens 284 Ye have schewed to youre counseilours. . youre 
affeccioun to Make werre. 148r Caxton Alyrrour i. v. 20 
It wasall their affeccion, intencion and reson to knowe god. 
1549 Compl. Scotl. x. 83 The inglismen exponis the prophe- 
sye of merlyne to there auen affectione, 1561 J. N[orton] 
tr. Calvin's Iustit. 1. 125 Where anger or hatred is, there 
is an affection to hurt. 1604 Row.anns Looke to rt 10 
Lawyers that wrest the Law to your affection. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. vii. (1862) 25 If the Affection or Aptnesse of the Chil- 
dren, be Extraordinary, then it is good, nut to crosse it. 
1642 Rocers Naaman Ip. Ded. 2 A few ood reaches and 
affections after holinesse are not enough for us. 1762 KAmES 
Elem, Critic. (1833) 483 Affection, signifying a settled bent 
of the mind toward a particular being or thing. 1877 
Moztey Uniz. Serm. iii. 69 The two desires. . are in fact 
bound up with each other in one affection, and make but 
one affection between them. 

6. Good disposition towards, goodwill, kind feel- 
ing, love, fondness, loving attachment. 

1382 Wrcur 2 Afacc. xiv. 37 Nycnanore .. that for affec- 
cioun, or Joue, was clepid fadre of Jewis. ¢1385 CHaucer 
Leg. G. Wom, 1421 Made he to Jason Gret chiere of love & 
of affeccioun. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv., Afleccyon, or hertyly 
wellwyllynge, Af/ectio. 1488 Caxton Chastysing of Goddes 
Chyldern xxiii. 61 Affeccion is awyl:ull bowyng or enclinyng 
of a mannys hert with loue to a nother man. 1599 SIIAKS. 
Much Ado.i.175,Cl. Wow know ycu he loues her? /oAz. 
I heard him sweare his affection. 1611 Iipre Transl. Pref. 
6 The Church of Rome would seeme at the length to beare 
a motherly affection towards her children. 1698 J. Norris 
Pract. Disc. WV. 289 To love one another, with the most 
IIeroic and Divine Affection. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Fones 
1x. v. (1840) 135 We are no sooner in love than it becomes 
our principal care to engage the affection of the object be- 
loved. 1868 Gro. Exiot fedix //, 22 Affection and satisfied 
pride would again warm her later years. 

b. esp. in pl. 

1604 Suaks. Ofh.1. iii. 112 Did you. . Subdue, and poyson 
this yong Maides affections? 1768 StERNE Sent. Journey 
(1778) II. 26, I never had my affections more tenderly awak- 
ened. 1851 Cuatmers Lef.in Life (1815) 11. 11 Give my 
kindest attections to my father, mother, and family. 1855 
Prescott PAiltp //, 1. ii. (Routl.) 19 In the society of one 
who was now the chief object of his affections. 

+7. Feeling against, animosity. Oés. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 44 And he cometh rennyng 
agenst me wyth affectyon mortal. 1589 Bp. Coorer Adon. 
22, I heare some crie out with earnest affection against me. 
1600 Haktuyt Voy. (1810) III. 164 They uttered their old 
spiteful affection towards vs. 

+ 8. Biased feeling, partiality. Ods. 

1547 J. Harrison E-rhort. to Scottes 227 Weigh the quercll 
indifferently, and without affeccion. 1559 Kennepy in A/ésc. 
Wodr. Soc. (1844) 271 Vhe anceant fatheris . . without affec- 
tioun schaws truelie thair jugement. 1577 HANMER Ac. 
Eccles. Hist. (1619) 452 Very partiall .. and led very much 
with affection. 


ITI. Of the body. 


9. A bodily state due to any influence. 

1541 R. Coprann Gudjyen’s Terap. 2 A iii, Every vicere is 
eyther symple and alone without other dysposytyon or affec- 
tyon begynnynge with it. c 1660 Soutn Sev. Prov. ili. 17 
1715) I. 3 To place Men with the furious Affections of Hun- 
ger and Thirst in the very Bosom of Plenty. 1756 Burke 
bl. & B. Wks. 1842 I. 59 Why certain affections of the 
body produce such a distinct emotion of mind. 

10. esp. An abnormal state of body; malady, 
disease. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Tera. 2 G ij, In all suche affec- 
tions behoueth purgacyons. 1633 1. N{ewTon] tr. Lesoie's 
Touchst. Complex. 4 Vhrowne into sundry diseases and in- 
numerable affections. 1646 Sir I. Browne send. /:p. 198 
Affections both of Lungs and weazon. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Observ. 157, 1 mean here only to advert to those rheu- 
matic affections. 1853 Lytron J/y Novel vu. iii. 342 Died, 
sir, suddenly, last night. It was an affection of the heart. 

IV. Of substances or essences. 

ll. A temporary ornon-essential state, condition, 
or rclation of anything; a mode of being. 

1567 Maret Greene Forest 32 The coldenesse or other af- 
fection ofthe Aire about it. 1643SirT. Browne Relig. Med. 1. 
§ 35 The spirits walke.. freely exempt from the aficction of 
time, place, and motion. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk & Selz.99 Mo- 
tion, which is an all-reaching affection or belonger to each bit 
ot the world. 1677 Gar C¢. of Gentiles II. w. Proem.7 The 
affections of propositions are either absolute or relate : abso- 
lute affections are quantitie and qualitie, 1751 CHaMeers 
Cycl. s.v., The generality of Peripatetics divide fiections 
into internal; as motion, and finiteness: and external, as 

lace, and time. 1802 PLayvrair //uttonian Theory 337 10 

¢ veined or not veined, is an affection of granite, that seems 
..accidental. 1842 W.Grove Corret. Phys. forces 1867) 
106 Electricity is that affection of matter or mode of force 
which most distinctly and beautifully brings into relation 
other modes of force. 


12. Hence, A property, quality, or attribute. 
1625 Sir H. Fixcn Lave (1636) 225 There remaineth yet 


AFFECTION. 


one generall and common affection scattered throughout 
the whole Law.. which we call an Action. 1657 J. SmiTH 
Myst. Rhet. 3 The affections of Tropes .. are such qualities 
as may put ornament upon any of the forementioned Tropes. 
1659 Pearson Creed I. 504 Holiness and catholicism are but 
affections of this Church. 1751 Harris Hermes (1841) 153 
It fares with tenses as with other affections of speech. 1820 
Mair Tyro’s Dict. (ed. 10) 389 Attributum, an affection, an 
attribute. 1860 Farrar Orig, Lazg. i. 20 Thought is merely 
an affection of perishable matter. 
V. From AFFect v.1, confused with AFFECT v.? 
+13. The act of affecting or assuming artificially ; 
= AFFECTATION. Ods. 

1553-87 Foxe A. §& MM. (1596) 171/2 He.. dooth answer 
againe, by cauilling sophistication, & by meere affec- 
tion. 1588 SHaks. Z. LZ. L. v. i. 407 Taffata phrases, silken 
tearmes precise, Three-pil’d Hyperboles, spruce affection. 
1603 Hist. Eng. in Hari. Misc. \Mabh.) 11. 415, I dislike af- 
fection of foreign and new-coined words, when we have good 
and sufficient store of our own. 1631 SANDERSON Serv. II. 2/2 
Affection in this, as in every other thing, is both tedious & 
ridiculous. 1686 in .WWisc. Curtosa (1708) II}. 230 A most 
inconvenient affection of Monasyllabical Words. 1776 SHERI-~ 
DAN Sch. Scandal 1.1, With the very gross affection of good 
nature. 

Affection (afekfon), v. [a. Fr. affectionne-r, 
{. affection. Cf. love, to love ; honour, to honour.] 

To have affection for; to like, love. 

1584 Copie of a Leter 31 A goodlie Gentlewoman, whom 
the Earle affectioned much. 1598 Suaxs. Jerry Wives 1. i. 
234 Can you affection the ’o-man..can you carry your good 
wil to y€ maid? 1765 H. WaALPoLe Ofranto v. (1798) 79, 1 do 
not think my lady Isabella ever much affectioned my young 
lord, your son. 1863 Cowpen Ciarke Shaks. Char. viii. 207 
Malvolio .. is the only person in the play who does not af- 
fection the gay and sweet-spirited jester. 1880 Corn. Alag. 
XLII. 659 Those underground regions he affectioned. 

Affectional (afekfanal), 2. [f. Arrecrion sd. 
+-ALI, Cf. vational.] Of or pertaining to the 
affections ; having affections. 

1859 T. Parker Laer. as Minister 112 The leading Re- 
formers are men of large intellect, of profound morality, 
earnest, affectional men. 1862 F. Hatt Refut. Hindu Philos. 
228 Affectional cognition is a property of the mind. 1864 
E. Sarcent Peculiar 1. 65 The affectional part of his nature 
was touched. 

+ Affe-ctionally, adv. Ods. (in quotation e/- 
jectionally.) Affectionately; earnestly. 

a 1657 Batrour Av, Scot. (1824) 11. 83 That he effection- 
ally deall with the Frenche Kinge, that the Scotts merchants 
trading in France .. may haue free trade. 


Affectionate (afekfanét), a., formerly also 
pple. {Latinized adaptation of Fr. affectZonné pple. 
and adj., on analogy of orxé, ornate, déterminié, 
determinale, etc. See -aTE*, Parallel forms are 
AFFECTION -ED with the Eng. ppl. ending, and Ar- 
FECTIONATED with that ending added, as in zo07- 
nate, nominated, separate, separated.) 

+I.=Pa. pple. of Arrecrion v. Cf. Fr.afectionndé. 
Held in affection, beloved. Ods. rare. 

1494 Fanyan vn, 675 (1811) Another of the affeccionat ser- 


uantes of kyng Lowys.. and thus twoof the derest beloued 
seruantes. 


IT. adj. Possessed of affection. Cf. AFFECTIONED. 
+1. Mentally affected, disposed, inclined. Ods. 
1533 More Axsw. to Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1557, 1053/2 Heare 

howe Christes audience .. wer affeccionate to this euerlast- 
ing hiuely bred. @ 1535 — Ii’ks. 584 (R.) The wille as it hap- 
peth.. at the time to be well or euill affectionate. 1540 
Wuittinton Tully's Offyces 1. 121 If we shall be so affec- 
tionate that euery man shall spoyle and robbe.. an other 
man. 1657 Pent. Conf. ix. 282 Thus stood St. Paul affec- 
tionate unto the Corinthians. 

+2. Unduly affected, biased, prejudiced, partial. 
Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 328/2 Upright, indifferent bytwene party and 
party,and notaffectionate, 1§§3-87 Foxe 1.412.865 b, Judges 
not indifferent but very much affectionate against me. 1589 
Br. Coorer Admon. 129 It is but an affectionate iudgement of 
some, when they impute the onelie cause to be in bishops. 
1611 SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. vu. xliv. 358 Subiect to the cen- 
sures of euery affectionate and malignant reporter. 

+3. Passionate, wilful, self-willed, headstrong, 
obstinate. Obs. 

1542 Upatt tr. Erasm. Apophth. (1874) 35 Affeccionate 
appetites, perturbyng and corruptyng, the tranquilitee of 
the mynde. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 774 He.. was not 
pityful, and stode affectionate in his owne opinion. 1554 
Knox Faythfull Admon. ¥. iv, The vsurped gouernment 
of an affectionate woman is a rage without reason. 1600 
Hoitann Livy xxv. ii. 583/3 The inconsiderate wils of rash 
affectionate souldiours. 1726 Penn Tracts in Wks. 1. 478 
The affectionate Passions, and voluntary Humilities, of a 
Sort of People, whose Judgment goes always in the rear of 
their Affections. 

+4. Eager, ambitious, earnest. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Zelatore, a icalous affectionate man. 1608 
Bacon Adv. Learn, iu. vii. § 2 (1873) 1 am... zealous and 
affectionate to recede as little from antiquity, 1654 MarveLL 
Corr. Let. 2 Wks. 1875 II. 12, I have an affectionate curiosity 
toknow. 1705 Stannope Paraphr. 111. 424 No Man is more 
affectionate in pressing a good Life than this Apostle. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 87 P 5 Their labours, however zealous 
or affectionate, are frequently useless. 

+5. Well affected, kindly inclined, favourable 
(4o a proposal or thing). Ods. 

1543 State Pap. ITen, VI11, 1.754,1 am thought affection- 
ate to these partics here. 1622 Bacon //en. V1/, 50 They 
being affectionate unto the quarrell of Britaine. 1647 May 
Hist. Parl. u, vi. 104 The Trained Bands were. . so affec- 
tionate to that cause. 1761 Hume /Jist. Eng. 1. xv. 370 


154, 


Tournay.. containing above sixty thousand inhabitants 
who were affectionate to the French government. 

b. quasi-sb. A well-affected person, a favourer. rare. 

1628 EarLe JZicrocosm. lvi. 122 Men esteem him for this 
a zealous affectionate, but they mistake him many times, 
for he does it but to be esteemed so. 

6. Of persons, animals: Having warm regard or 
love, loving, fond, tenderly-disposed. 

1586 James VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 224 II]. 22 Youre 
most loving and affectionat brother and Cousin James R. 
1603 HoLLanp Plutarch’s Mor. Ded.1 This general] ioy of 
affectionate and loyall subjects. 1605 SHaxs. Lear tv. vi. 276 
Your (Wife, so I would say,) affectionate Seruant. Gonerill. 
1769 Funius Lett. xxxv. 154 Your subjects .. are affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your government. 1814 
Soutuey Roderick viii. Wks. UX. 76 A gentle heart, a sou] 
affectionate, A joyous spirit fill’d with generous thoughts. 
1879 Geo. Eviot 7heo. Such vi. 119 An affectionate-hearted 
creature. 

6. Of things: Expressing or indicating love or 
affection ; tender. 

a 1586 Sipney(T.) Beholding this picture J know not with 
how affectionate countenance, but, Iam sure, with a most 
affectionate mind. 1655 Dicces Compl. Ambass. 144 To 
present his affectionate Commendations unto her Majestie. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 158 The affectionate 
carriage of this poor woman to her infant. 1756 Burke 
Subl, & B. Wks. 1. 236 The French and Italians make use 
of these affectionate diininutives even more than we. 1855 
Prescott PA7lip 71,1. iv. 74 Philip, taking an affectionate 
farewell .. took the road to Dover. 1876 Geo. Eniot Dax. 
Der. IV. \xii. 238 Babli, by which affectionate-sounding di- 
minutive is meant, etc, } 

+ Affe-ctionate, v. Obs. [f. AFFECTIONATE a., 
or latinized adaptation of Fr. affectzoun-er on ana- 
logy of dermitner, terminate, clever, elevate, etc. Cf. 
AFFECTION v., the direct adoption of the Fr. word.] 

1. To have affection for, to regard with affection. 

c1sgo Greene friar Bacon (1630) 42, I will reply, which 
or to whom my selfe affectionates. 1593 Tedl-trothe’s N. 
Yr’s. Gift 30 If mens love be simplie good, women cannot 
but affectionate them. 1615 Heywoop Foure Prentises 1. 
223 Whom.. I do more affectionate. 1654 UssHER Az. 
vil. (1658) 815 Honouring him that was dead, and greatly 
affectionating the widow Agrippina. 

2. refi. [after Fr. saffectionner a =saltacher.] 
To attach onself. 

1603 FLorio Alontaigne1.iv, Those who affectionate them- 
selves to Monkies, and little Dogges. 1620 SHELTON Quixote 
IV. xix. 153 He saw me, courted me, I gave ear to him, and 
.. | affectionated myself to him, 


+ Affe‘ctionated, #//.2. Ods. [f. prec.+-ED; or 
ratherf. AFFECTIONATE a.after the appearance of the 
vb. By-form of AFFECTIONATE ; cf. AFFECTIONED.] 

1. Inclined or disposed; with 70, 2/0, favour- 
ably inclined, tenderly disposed, attached. 

1578 FLorio Firste Frutes Ep. Ded., Your Honours. . well 
favouring and affectionated mind, both unto me, and all 
other. 1620 SHELTON Quizzofe III. xviii. 119, 1 am somewhat 
affectionated to Poesy andtoread good Poets. 1651 J. Rocket 
Chr. Su67.(1658) iii. 21 Hee delights tosee you .. sograciously 
affectionated as to pray forthem. 1722 Woprow Corr, (1843) 
11.679 No sort of persons were more entirely affectionated to 
his Majesty’s government and family. 

2. Unduly inclined or biased; swayed by affec- 
tion; partial. 

1586 J. Hooker Giraldus's Hist. [red.in Holinsh. 11. 134/2 
In deciding of all matters he was vpright and iust, being not 
affectionated nor .. corrupted for anie mans pleasure, 1§87 
Freminc Coxtz. Holinshed 111. 309/1 Without reproch of 
being affectionated or corrupted. 

%.= AFFECTIONATE 5, 6. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadta (1622) 19 If he did but only repeate 
the lamentable, and truely affectionated speeches. 1624 
Capt. Smitu Virginia (1629) 142 A vigilant and faithful] 
counceller, as hee is an affectionated brother. 1631 in Hard. 
Aiisc. (Malh.) IV. 156 By her Majesty’s most affectionated 
and bound in all humble Duty, W. H. 

Affectionately (afekfonétli), adv. [f. Arrrc- 
TIONATE a.+-LY.] In an affectionate manner. 

+1. With strong inclination ; eagerly, zealously, 
earnestly. Ods. 

1588 W. AVERELL Combat of Coutrar. B, Their beholders 
. while they affectionatlie gaze on their painted pride, doe 
lose the reason of men and become like stones. 1609 Hot- 
LAND Avum, Marcell. xv. iii. 32 A man at all times affection- 
ately given [avédz] to entertain the worst matters. 1723 
Brackatt Wks. I. 487, I can see no Reason why we may not 
as well use the Lord’s Prayer (provided that we do it devoutly 
and affectionately) twice, thrice or oftener. 

+2. With a biased or partizan spirit; partially, 
interestedly. Ods. 

1610 CARLETON $707 7s. 14 Persecution began against them, 
that were called Albingenses: whose opinions are made 
hainous by some that write affectionately. ‘ 

3. With favourable disposition, kindly, lovingly, 
fondly. 

1606 SHaks. Ty. & Cr. i. i. 74 My lord Pandarus: honey- 
sweet lord .. commends himselfe most affectionately to you. 
1611 Biste 1 7hess.ii.8 Being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to haue imparted vnto you. (WycLir We 
desiryng 30u with greet loue.] 16g0 Futter Pisgah Sight 
ul. xii. 247 Strange, that strangers... should so affectionately 
bemoan the death of a manno whit related untothem. 1814 
Worpswortn £.xcursion v. 101 As a king Is styled, when 
most affectionately praised, The father of his people. 1853 
Lytton Aly Noved iv. xvi. 199 Mrs. Riccabocca took her hus- 
band’s proffered hand affectionately. 


Affectionateness (Afekfonétnés). [f. AFrEc- 
TIONATE @.+-NESS.] The quality of being affec- 
tionate ; passing from a. Earnestness, heartiness 


AFFECTIVE. 


(in earlier use), to b. Kindness, loving disposition, 
fondness (in later use). 

1669 Honyman Surv. Nafhtadi 1. 244 Persons not equally 
allowed by Christ to be in the ministry, may be equal in the 
manner of their utterance, seeming affectionateness.. earnest 
manner ofapplication. 1740-87 Lett. Aliss Talbot, etc. (1808) 
283 A fair-dealing kind of affectionateness, ready to encourage 
and acknowledge its liking of all amiable people. 3826 Miss 
Mitrorp Our Village (1863) 453 The generosity and affec- 
tionateness of the motive. 1827 Hare Guesses at Truth 
(1859) 515 The strong affectionateness of womanhood. 1858 
TuHackeray Virginzans ii. 19 The affectionateness of the 
present greeting. 1877 Moztey Univ. Seri. ix. 201 The 
affectionateness of beseeching looks and supplicating voices. 

Affectioned (afekfend), A//. a. [f. AFFECTION 
5b. +-ED?; probably imitated from Fr. affectionné. 
See also AFFECTIONATE @., a latinized form of the 
same word ; and cf. the senses of both.] 

1. Disposed, inclined (in any way). arch. 

c1sss HarrsriecpD Divorce Hen, VIIf (1878) 29 Reasons 
which. may seem sufficient to any indifferent affectioned man. 
1561 I. N{orton] tr. Calvin's /ustit. 11. 109 So affectioned and 
minded by the direction of the spirit that they desire toobey 
God. a@ 1581 Campian Hist. red. x1. ix. 110 They sate upon 
him diversely afiectioned. 1611 Bisce Rowi, xii. 10 Bee kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly loue. 1631 B. WEBBE 
Quietnesse (1657) 107 To be affectioned to love one another. 

1881 N. T. (Revised) Rovz, xii, 10 Be tenderly affectioned 
one to another. ; 

+2. Swayed bythe affections; biased, partial. Ods. 

1s89 Putrennam Lug. Poesie (1869) 166 Such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned. 

+3. Passionate, wilful; self-willed, obstinate. Ods. 

1582 BentLey Afonum. Matrones 1.177 No teares canstaie 
him from his affectioned tyrannie. 1601 Suaks. Twed. NV. 11. 
iti. 160 An affection’d Asse, that cons State without booke, 
and vtters it by great swarths, 

+4. Eager, ambitious; zealous. Ods. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AM. Aurel. G vijb, Those fathers 
that ar so extremly affectioned, to haue theyr chyldren to 
begynne as olde men. 1867 in Strype’s Anz. Ref 1. (1709) 
503 To destroye all suche as be affectioned, or make claime 
tothesame kingdome. 1623 Hart Arraign of Urines Ded., 
Great Princes have beene affectioned favourers of Physicke 
and Physitians. 

+5. Well affected, kindly disposed. Oés. 

1539 Bisce (‘ Great’) 1 7kess. ii. 8 As a norsse cheryssheth 
her chyldren, so were we affeccyoned towarde you. 160% 
W. T. tr. Ld. Resy’s Civ. Consid. 7 His citizens, being in- 
clined and affectioned to the French, were much displeased. 
1640 Futter Adel Kediv., Luther (1867) 1. 57 He was very 
lovingly affectioned towards his children. 

+6. Loving, fond; affectionate (in mod. sense). Oés. 

1578 N. T. (Genev.) AZatt. Argt., To forsake the world. . and 
with most affectioned hearts embrace this incomparable 
treasure freely offred vnto vs. 

Affectionless (afekfanlés), a. oez. [f. AFFEC- 
TION 56.+-LESS.] Without affection ; 272 ¢he guot. 
without bias, unbiased, passionless. 

1sg8 SytvesTEeR Dubartas (1608) 576 Upon the Law thy 
Judgements alwayes ground And not on man; for that’s 
affectionless. 

+ Affe’ctious, a. Ods. [f. AFFECTION on ana- 
logy of caution, cautious, action, acttous, etc.: see 
-tous. The etymological form is AFFECTUOUS, q.v.] 
= AFFECTIONATE ; earnest, cordial, loving. 

1581 Marseck BA. of Notes 845 True prayer is an earnest 
and affectious communication of the heart with God. 1607 
Trag. of Nero(N.) A fare-well kisse, Kisse of true kindnesse 
and affectious love. 1775 AsH, Afectzous (not used). 


+Affectiously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
= AFFECTIONATELY, AFFECTUOUSLY ; earnestly, 
cordially, kindly. 

1430 Lypvc., Chron. Troy 1. xxii, Theyr gladnesse when he 
hath perceyued Spake vnto theim full affectiously. 1755 
Jounson, Afectiously, in an affecting manner. Dict. 

Affective (afektiv), a. [a. Fr. affeciz/, -zve, ad. 
med. L. affecttvis ; *f. affeci- ppl. stem of affe-ére: 
see AFFECT v.% and -IVE.] 

+1. Earnest, zealous. Ods. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scctd.148 Throucht ane affectyue loue that 
there prince hes touart them. 

+2. Affectionate, loving. Obs. rare. : 

1656 Br. Hatt Breathings of Devout Soul (1851) 158 Cast 
me off with scorn, for casting any affective glances upon so 
base a rival. 

+3. Existing in feeling or disposition, as dis- 
tinguished from external manifestation. Oés. rare. 

1633 T. Apams /-xf. 2 Pet, ii, 1 (1865) 223 This world God 
loved, affective before all time, effective in time. 

+4. Of affectation; artificiallyassumed. Ods. rare. 

1641 Bratuwait Eng. Gent. 4 That which is most native 
and least affective deserves choisest acceptance. 

+5. Having the quality of affecting ; tending to 
affect or influence ; influential, operative. Ods. 

1656 Trapp £.rf. Alatt. vii. 20(1868) 132/1 Knowledge, not 
apprehensive only, but affective too, 1678 Lively Oracles 
viii. § 42, 318 Other manner of impressions, more affective 
and more lasting then bare reading will leave. 

+6. Having the quality of influencing the emo- 
tions: affecting. Ods. } 

1654 Wuittock Manners of Eng. 525 (T.) By affective medi- 
tations to view, as re-acted, the tragedy of this day [Good 
Friday} 1715 Burnet //ist. own Times 695 He was a 
judicious preacher, more instructive than affective. 

7. Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions ; 


emotional. 

3623 Br. HALL Serm. Wks. V. 138 This monosyllable theart) 
.. comprises all that intellective and affective world, which 
concerneth man;.. when God says, The heart is deceitful, 


AFFECTIVELY. 


he means the Understanding, Will, Affections are deceitful. 
1659 Harpy Sev. xlii. (1865) 266/2 Pride.. as well in the 
intellectual as in the affective faculty. 1865 Lecky Nation- 
alism Se 391 Act upon and develope the affective or 
emotional side of huinan nature. 1876 Mauvstey Physiol. 
Mind i, 36 The affective functions of the brain.. are the 
foundations of the emotions, and impulses. 

Affectively (afektivli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In an affective manner. 

+1. In respect to inward disposition. Ods. 

1649 Rozerts Clavis B76/. Introd. iii. §3 In some sense God 
cannot repent, v2z. Affectively, in respect of his essence. 

+2. In a manner that influences conduct, etc. Ods. 

1654 Trapp E.rp. Phil. iii. 10 (1863) 609/1 And may know 
him ..not apprehensively only, but affectively. 

3. As regards the affections ; emotionally. 

1852 A. P. Forpes Micene Creed 324 The highest happiness 
consists intellectually in the sight of God, and affectively in 
the adherence of the will to the Supreme Will. 

+ Affe'ctly, a/v. Obs. [f. ArrEecT a. +-LY2.J= 
AFFECTEDLY (?earnestly, or pretendedly). 

1628 Be. Hart fon. of Maried Clergie 1. ix. 750 He, being 
suspected of Priscillianisme, wrote affectly against that 
heresie,—at last, foulely fell to that which he disclaimed. 

Affector, variant of ArreEcTER. 

+ Affectual, a. Ods. [a. OF r. affectuel, f. L. 
affectus; see AFFECT 56, and -aL1, Cf. effectual, 
AFFeEctuous, AFFECTIVE, AFFECTIONATE.] 

1. Earncst, ardent, eager, hearty. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389/2 God hath beholden your 
affectuel deuocyon fro heuen. 1552 HuLtoet Adcedarium, 
Affectuall desyres, dbiciose preces. 1581 Rice Farewell 
to Aidit. Prof. (1846) 169 With affectuall and manifest argu- 
mentes to perswade her. 

2. Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions. 

1604 T. Wricnt Passions of Mind v. § 3. 175 Reasonable 
persuasions resemble words, affectuall passions are compared 
to deeds. 

3.=AFFECTIVE 3. 

a 1655 T. Apams Wés. 18621. 205 (D.) Lust not only affec- 
tual, but actual is dispensed with. 

+ Affectually, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] = 
AFFECTIONATELY, 

1. With eager desire, earnestly. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour fiij b, Moche affectually I praye 
yow as my right dere daughters. 1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. 
(W. de Worde) 11. 184 b/t Some folke.. prayed hym thre 
dayes duryng affectually that he wolde delyuer .. the poore 
syke. 1509 Fisuer in !V&s, 1876, 303, I pray you al nowe 
affectually to praye, and for her..to say one Pater-Noster. 

2. Lovingly, fondly; affectionately (in mod. sense). 

1447 BokenHam Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 53, | love my wyf 
as affectually.. as any man dothe his. ¢1530 Lp. BerNers 
Arthur (1814) 91 Whan Arthur was within the tente wyth 
the ladyes, who affectually behelde him. 

_+ Affectuo'sity. O45.—° [a. Fr. affectuosit’, ad. 
med. L. affectudsttas, n. of quality, f. affectudsus : 
see next.] ‘Affection’ Bailey. ‘Passionateness’ ]. 

+ Affe'ctuous, @. Obs. [a. Fr. affectucux (14th 
c.), ad. L. affectuds-us, f. affectus. see AFFECT sb.} 

Full of affection or ‘affect.’ 

1. Earnest in feeling or desire; eager, ardent, hearty. 

1494 FaBYAN vi. clxxxv. 184 He was affectuse in his desyre. 
1519 Sir T. Boteyn in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1. 53 1.147 As harty 
and affectuous recommendacions from your Grace. c 1656 
Br. Hatt (¢7t/e) The great mystery of godliness laid forth by 
way of affectuous and feeling meditation. 

2. Well disposed; loving, affectionate, tender. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 152 That same Gilbert was ryth 
affectuous vnto the Heremites of Seynt Austin. 1575 PAINTER 
Pal, Pleas. 1. 206 Mine affectuous accentes, my sorowful 
words, and feruent sighes. 

3. Emotional ; moving the emotions. 

1674 Piayrorp Séill of Musick 1. xi. 39 In some kind of 
Musick less Passionate and Affectuous .. Points of Division 
may be used. 

4. Influential, effective, successful. rare. 

1674 PLayrorp Skill of Musick 1. xi. 43, 1 have found it to 
be a more affectuous way to Tune the Voice. 

+ Affe-ctuously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
Tn an ‘affectuous’ manner. 

1. With earnest feeling or desire (see AFFECT 5d.); 
earnestly, ardently, eagerly. 

1450 Q. Marcaret in Four Cen’. Eng. Lett (1881) § Praye 
you right affectuously, that, at reverence of us, ye will have 
oure said squire. 1494 Fasyan v. xcvii. 71 Both she and 
Seynt Remigeus prayed so affectuously that the childe 
was restoryd, 1552 Hutoet décedarium, Affectuouslye, or 
ardentlye. dude. 1569 T. Newton Cicero de Senect. 53b, 
Neyther affectuously to be desired, nor without cause to be 
lefte and forsaken. 1645 in Harrington’s Nuge Auntig. 72 
Most affectuouslye beseaching your Grace. 

2. With favourable or loving feeling ; affection- 
ately (in mod. sense) ; kindly, lovingly, tenderly. 

1447 BokenHam Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 51 Lorde thou 
knowyst how affecteuously I hym now love and evere have 
do. 1481 Eart Worcester Tully on Frendship w. 10 We 
should love our frend as affectuously as our self. ¢ 1530 Lp. 
Berners Arthur (1814) 91 All other ladyes and damoyselles 
affectuously beheld hym. 1549 Coverpate Erasm, Paraphr. 
Phil. i. 7 My minde is so affectuously set towards you. 


ay Affee'ble, v. Obs. [a. OF r. afebli-er (also 
afcbl-ir), {. & to + febli-er to weaken, f. ficb/e, now 
faible, FEEBLE.] To weaken, enfeeble. 

1480 Caxton Oztd'’s Metamt xu. xiv, Thou hast this daye 
overmoch grevyd and affeebled my peple. ¢1534 tr. Polyd. 
Verg., Eng. Hist. 11. 68 Which affeebled no litle the force 
of Engtande. 1599 Haxtuyr Voy. Il. 1. 88 For euer to 
affeeble the repaires and for to abash us.. day and night 
they ceased not to shoot great artillery. 
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+ Affee'bled, #//. a. Obs. [f. prec.+-ED.] Weak- 
ened, enfeebled. 

_ 1577 87 Harrison Descr. Eng. 1. u. xxiii. 348 Strengthen. 
ing the affeebled members. 

+ Affee'blish, v. Oss. rare. [f. Ol'r. afcbliss-, 
extended stem of afedlir (mod. affaihlir): see Ar- 
FEEBLE. Cf. FEEBLISH v.] A by-form of AFFREBLE. 

1483 Caxton G, de la Four hiijb, Wyn taken oucr mesure 
..affeblysshed the brayne. 

Affeer (4fies), v. Also 5 affure, 6 affer, 7 af- 
fear. [a.OF r.afeure-r, affeure-7(Anglo-Fr.afere-7, 
affere-r), earlier aforer Sp. aforar):—late L. affo- 
ra-re to fix the price, or market-value, f. ad to+ 
forum market, in late L. also ‘ markct-price.’] 

1. To fix or scttle the amount of an amerccment, 
to asscss; to reduce to a fair or equitable amount. 

1467 Ordin. Wore. in ELE. Gils 395 Affurers of good 
name and fame. .to assesse and affure aiauel amerciaments. 
1516 Modus tenendt Cur. Baronum (Pynson) Ci, Chose ii. 
lil, or ini. afferers to affer the court. 1523 Fitzuersert 
Surveying 21 (See AFFEEROR], 1581 LamBarbe “A¢ren. ww. 
xvi. (1602) 541 By the great Charter that Amercement and 
summe of money, which he is to pay.. ought to be assessed 
& affeered by the good and lawful men of the neighbourhood. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciament of every Juror 
shall be affeered according to his offence. 1738 //ist, View 
Crt. Excheg. iii, ‘They used likewise to affere, or bring in 
their own Assessments, just as the Freemen ina Court-Baron 
do affere the assessments of those who are absent. 1768 
Biackstone Comm, 1V. wv. xxix. 379 Amercements imposed 
by the superior courts on their own officers and ministers 
were affeered by the judges themselves. 

2. fig. To settle, confirm. 

c1440 Partonope 3128 The bisshope he gan his tale subtilly 
All affere and seyde. 1605 Suaks, JWacé, 1, iti. 34 Great 
Tyrrany, lay thou thy basis sure, For goodnesse dare not 
check thee! wear thou thy wrongs, The Title, is affear’d. 


+ Affee'rance. Oés. [prob. a. Anglo-Fr. *affer- 
ance, f.afferer: see AFFEER and -ANcE.] The act 
or process of affeering ; assessment. 

61432 WS. Roll of York Mercers’ Myst. 10-11 Len. V1, 
Rec4,—of diverse persones that wer afferyd in ye tyme of 
Robert of jarow—& hafe noght payde thaire afferaunce, 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 But if a towne be amerced.. the 
affeerance shall be generall. 

Affeering (afi-rin), v4/. sd. [f. AFFEER + -ING1.] 
The settling of amercements or fines. 

1738 (fist, View Crt. E.xcheg. v. 81 They were not worth 
the Affeering. , x 

Affeerment (afi-imént). [f. AFFEER + -MENT.] 
The action of affeering or assessing. 


1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciment is the act of the 
Court, & the affeerement the act of the Jury. 1738 //ist. 
View Crt. Excheq. iii. 39 They assessed the Escuage, which 
was the Nature of an Afferement of a Sum of money. 1768 
BLackKSTONE Comm, IV. iv. xxix. 379 By the assessment or 
affeerment of the coroner. 

Affeeror (4fie1o1). Also 5 affurer, 6-7 af- 
ferour, 7 affearer, [a. OFr. affeureur, aforeur 
(Anglo-Fr. *affereur, -our):—late L. afforatir-cm, 
n. of agent f. afford-re: see AFFEER.] Tle that 
affeers. 

1467 Ordin. Wore. in E. E.Gilds 395 Affurers of good name. 
1523 FitzwerBert Surveying 21 The othe of afferoure: I 
shall truely affere this court, and highe no man for no hate, 
ne lowe no man for no loue, but to sette euery man truely 
after the quantite of his trespace. 
Forest xxv. § 1. 252/2 They shal be amerced and their amerce- 


ment shall be affeared by affearers there. 1641 Termes de 
fa Ley 13 Affeerors are such as be appointed in Court leets, 
&c. to mulct such as have committed any fault which is 
arbitrably punishable, & for which no expresse penalty is 
prescribed by Statute. 1768 Brackstone Cow. IV. 373 
This method, of Hquidating the amercement to a precise 
sum, is usually done in the court-leet and court-baron by 
affeerors, or jurors sworn to affeere, that is, tax and moderate, 
the general amercement according to the particular circum- 
stances of the offence and the offender. 


+ Affeir, affere, v. xorth. dial. [a.OFr. afer-ir, 
affer-ir, to belong, pertain; impers. afer? it be- 
longs, behoves; (Pr. aferir):—late L. *afferire, 
f. ad to+/ferire to strike, fig. to reach, affect. 
Though common in Anglo-Fr., ¢ferir seems to have 
been adopted only in north. Eng. and Sc., where it 
is retained, esp. in Sc. law, to the present day, and 
usually spelt Errern.] zwzpers. To fall by right, 
appertain, become, be proj er or meet. 

1375 Barsour &ruce 1. 162, I sall.. Hald It, as It afferis 
tok 


ing. ¢1450 Jferdin 225 And dide hym grete honour as 
affiered to sohigha man. 1470 HarpinG Chron. xciij, As to 
suche a prince of nature should affere. 1523 DouGias Encis 
v. lil, 5g To turn agane, as thai afferis. 1552 Lynpesay 
Dreme (1866) 279 Sum swyft, sum slaw, as to thare kynde 
afferis. 1609 Skene Reg. .Vay.21 He salbe punissed conforme 
to the maner & quantitie of the crime, as affeires of Law. 

+ Affeiring (ifierin), pf/.a. Sc.;also6affeirand, 
7- effeiring. [pr. pple. of AFFEIR v.] Properly 
pertaining, appropriate, meet, proportionate. (Still 
used in Scotl.: see EFFEIRING.) 

1535 STEWART Crom. Scot/. 111. 374 Artalzerie affeirand for 
the weir. 1683 Act of Counctl (Wodr. I}. 318) Such as will 
not [take the Test] that these be put under caution under 
great sums effeiring to their condition and rank. 1800 .Vod, 
Sc. (JAMESON s.v.) ‘It’s no sae ill, affeiring to.’ 

+Affellowship, 7. 0ds. rare—'. [formed on 
FELLOWSHIP sd. apparently in imitation of ac-conz- 

| pany.) To be in fellowship with, to accompany. 
| 1859 Afoverlies 1. (1859) 91 Sicknesses and painful diseases 
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AFFIANCE. 


..Use commonly to come to sick men before death, or at the 
least accompany or affellowship death, whensoever it cometh. 
end, obs. variant of OFFEND. 

Affer(e, obs. form of AFFAIR. 

+ Afferant, ///. a. and sd. Obs. [a. OF 1. aff'r- 
ant, aférant, falling by right, appropriate, pro- 
portionable ; pr. pple. of afcrir: sec Ape 

A. adj. Falling by right, pertaining, befitting, 
appropriate : sce also AFFEIKING. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Metam. xv. iv, It is not afferant that 
man shall slee another beeste for to fede withal his body. 

B. sé. Portion properly falling to onc, share, 
proportion. (Cf. OFfr. a Paferant, a son afcrant, 
proportionally.) 

c1g400 MS. Bodl, 546 (Halliw.) Thei have a longere tayl 
than the hert, and also he hath more grece to his afleraunt 
than the hert. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 43 Vhe habondaunce of 
noble men of chevalrie, passing alle othir landes, after the 
quanlite and afferaunt of youre roiaume. 

Affere, obs. form ol AFFEER v. and AFFEM v. 

Afferent (afcrént), a. [ad. L. afferent-em pr. 
pple. of affcr-re to bring to; f. af-=ad- to+ ferre 
to bear.] ringing or conducting inwards or 
towards. Chiefly in /’Ay’s. as afferent nerves, vesscls. 

1839 47 Topp Cycé. Anat. & Phys. 111. 646/2 ‘The former 
are called efferent, the latter afferent fibres. 1845 Topp & 
Bowman Phys. Anat. 11.274 These vessels being styledafferent 
as they enter the gland, and efferent as they leave it. 1860 II. 
Spencer in Mac. Mag. 1.395 An impression on the end of 
an afferent nerve is conveyed to some ganglionic centre, and 
is thence usually reflected along an efferent nerve to one or 
more muscles which it causes to contract. 1870 RotLtsTon 
dnim. Life 52 One of the afferent pulmonary veins. 

Afferme, -ly, obs. form of AFFmM, -LY. 

+ Affe'rre, v. Obs. rarc—'. [f. afferr, early form 
of AFAR adv.] refi. To remove, go to distance. 
(Fr. sélotgner.) 

1380 Sir Ferumb. 5565 After hem prikede duk Rolant, & 
Olyuer his felawe; Ac or pay afferrede hem o3t inyche pen 
Mo pan an .C. of pe hepemen Had hy tweyne a-slawe. 

+ Affe-sed, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 11 
(written af-) + FEEZE, or perh. pa. pple. of FEEZE 
with A particle = y-.] Scared, alarmed, perturbed. 

1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 1772, 25 She for a while 
was full sore affesed. : 

|| Affettuoso (affetts dso), a. Jus. [It.=with 
fecling, affecting.] With fecling; a direction placed 
over a single passage, or at the commencement of 
a movement, ‘in which case a somewhat slow tune 


is intended.’ Grove. Hence fig. as sb. 

1796 Burke Aegic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 132 The tender, 
soothing strains, in the affettuoso of humanity. 

Affiance (afoiins). Forms: 4 afy-, 4-6 affi- 
aunce, « affyanse, 5-6 affyaunce, 4-affiance. [a. 
OFr. afiance, n. of action f. afer to trust: sec AFFY.] 

1, The action of confiding, or fact of having 
faith, in a person, quality, etc.; faith, trust. Const. 
i, rarely on (subord. cl., upon, to, unto, obs.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 87 Pat he so suld Pe barons had 
affance. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 642 Alle his afyaunce vpon 
folde wat3 in pe fyue wounde3 Pat cryst ka3t on pe croys. 
1475 Bh. Noblesse (1860) 41 That ever we shulde put affiaunce 
and trust to the Frenshe partie. 1549 CoverRDALE /£rasm. 
Paraphr. Heb. xi. 24 Puttyng his atfyaunce in God. 1633 
Br. Hatt Hard Texts 125 Repose the whole affiance of 
your hearts upon me. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) I. 
104 How well I did to put my affiance in his goodness. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1348 My fancice thou in whom I have 
Most loveand most afhance. 1862 Trexcu Jfiracles Introd. 
93 A true affiance on Him who is the Giver of this faith. 

+2. Confidence generally; assurance. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 Who is he that is not ravysshid 
to hope of affyaunce? 1548 UDAtt, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 
John ix. 34 The Phariseis beyng sore prouoked with the 
beggars great affyaunce, made no aunswere. 1591 7ronbd, 
Raigne of Kk. John u. (1611) g2 There’s no affiance after 
periurie. 1633 I. Apams £-xf. 2 Pet. ii, 2 (1865) 243/2 Abra- 
ham in affiance of this truth ventured to forsake his country. 
1753 Ricnarpson Grandison (1781) 1. xxxix. 282 mEprayers 
.. have not that affiance with them that they used to be 
attended with. 

3. The pledging of faith ; solemn engagcment ; 
esp. the plighting of troth between two persons in 
marriage, a marriage contract. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes w.iv. 238 Not sayeng trouthe 
af hy's promesse and affyaunce made. 1528 Perkins Profit, 
BE. v. § 442 (1642) 191 Endowment ought to bee made imme. 
diately after affiance made betwixt them at the Church doore. 
1557 A. Arthur (W. Copland) 1. iii, He made affyaunce to 
the kynge for to nourysshe the chylde. 1628 Coke on Littde- 
toni. V.§ 39 (1633) 34/1 After affiance and troth plight between 
them. 1783 Martyn Geog. Vay. 1. 20 The affiance is com- 
pleated by a prayer. 1809 Tomuixs Law Dict., Afiiauce, 
the plighting of troth between a man and a woman, upon 
agreement of marriage. : ; i 
+4. Hence fg. Intimate relationship, affinity. Ods. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1632) 350 Religion and Super- 
stition have more affiance .. then Superstition and Prophane- 
ness. 1601 Cuester Love's Martyr xiii. (1873) 43 Merlin, 
that did alwaies loue the King, As bearing chiefe affiance to 
his countrey. 

Affiance ifsi-ins), z.; also 6 affyaunse, afB- 
aunce, [a. OFr. affance-r, f. afiance: see prec.] 

1. To promise (anything) solemnly, to pledge. 

1523 Sketton Gari. Laurel 545 Affyaunsynge her myne 
hole assurannce. 4 5 

2. esp. To promisc solemnly in mamage; to 


betroth, to engage. Commonly in the passive. 


AFFIANCED. 


1855 Fardle of Facionsu. xii, 288 Aftre that he (the Prieste] 
affaunceth them both with one ringe. 1603 Suaxs. AZeas. 
Jor M.v.i. 227, 1 am affianced this mans wife, as strongly 
As words could make vp vowes. 1627 Lisander & Cat. v. 
87 Argire .. determined to affiance her selfe unto him. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. lV’, II 1.x. 210 Toaffiance their young Queen 
to his son the Dauphin. 1847 Disraen 7ancred vi. vii. 
(1871) 452 Tancred was affianced to the daughter of Besso. 

Affianced (afoi-anst), A/a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Promised in marriage ; betrothed, engaged. 

1580 Baret Alvearte A200 Affiaunced and promysed in 
mariage, Desfonsatus. 1865 CartyLte Fred. Gt. 11. vin. 
iii. 315 And Wilhelmina is the affanced Bride of Friedrich 
of Baireuth, 

+2. Hence fig. Closely related ; akin. Ods. rare. 

1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 7 Yet is their head 
and tip of their tail yellow, so that the Martins before men- 
tioned, seem to be affianced to these. ' 

+3. Assured by pledge or promise. Ods. 

1725 Pore O./yssey 1, 162 Stranger! whoe’er thou art, se- 
curely rest, Affianc’d in my faith. 

+ Affi'ancer. Oés—° [f. APFIANCE v. +-ER1.] 
One who makes a contract of marriage between 


two persons, 

1755 in Jounson [as a ‘ Dict.’ word]. 

Affiancing (afsi-ansin), vé/. 56. [f. AFFIANCE v. 
+-Inc!.] An engaging in marriage ; a betrothing. 

1617 Minsuev, An Affiancing orbetroathing. 1660 Howe tt, 
An Affiancing, Ftaxcartfes. 1755 in JouNson|as ‘Dict.’ word). 

Affiant (Afsi-ant). [a. Fr. efiant, earlier afiant, 
pt. pple. of afer: see AFFY.] One who makes an 
affidavit ; a deponent. (Only used in U.S.) 

w8so Burritt Law Dict.(U.S.). 1882 Ax Amer. Depos. 
in Staxdard 15 Apr. 2/3 Affiant also states that said 
made habitual and frightful use, in his practice, of the poi- 
sonous drug aforesaid. 

+ Affiantly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. AFFIANT 
(in sense of giving faith, trusting) +-LY?.] With 
trust, confidently. 

a1641 Br. Montacu Acts & Alon. 543 We may chuse 
whether we will affantly beleeve any thing that is not written. 

+ Affi‘ch(e, v. Ods.; also 4 affitch, 5 afficche, 
-yche. fa. Fr. affiche-r, OFt. aficher, afichier, 
cogn. w. Pr. aficar, afiquar, Sp. afyar, It. afficcare, 
for the origin of which Diez assumes a late L. 
*affigicare, f. ad to+*figicare, deriv. form of 
Sigére to fix; cf. fodtre, fodicare, pendire, pendi- 
care, whence Fr. penucher.| To fix to, affix. 

1382 WyciirF 2 A7?zgs xviii. 16 The platis of gold, the whiche 
he hadde affitchide. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 211 Right only 
for the coveitise Of that they sen a womman riche, Ther 
wol they alle herloueaffiche. ¢1450 AZerdin 117 He afficched 
hym so in the sturopes that the horse bakke bente. : 

+ Afficti'tious, 2. Obs.—° [f. L. affictict-us 
annexed, f. afiet- ppl. stem of affing-ére to add to 
by inventing: see -1T10Us.] _ ‘ Feigned or counter- 
feit.. Blount Glossogr. 1656. 


+ Affida‘tion. Oés. rare—'. [ad. med. L. affz- 
dation-ent, f. affida-re: see AFFIDAVIT and -TION.] 
A solemn promise of fidelity. 

1613 Damier Hist. Exg.62 The Empresse swore, and made’ 
affidation to the Legat.. The same oath and affidation tooke 
likewise her brother, 1755 in JoHNSoN. 

+ Affida'ture. Oés.—° [ad. med. L. affidatira, 
f. affidare: see AFFIDAVIT and -URE.] ‘ Mutual 
contract.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 

Affidavit (efideivit). Zaw. [late and med. L. 
affidavit = has stated on faith or oath, perf. t. of 
affidare, used for fidem dire: see AFFY.] A state- 
ment made in writing, confirmed by the maker’s oath, 
and intended to be used as judicial proof. (In legal 
phrase the deponent szvears an affidavit, the judge 
takes it; but in popular usage the deponent makes 
or takes it.) 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 227 Which by Affidauit 
must be certified. a@1677 Barrow Sevw1. (1810) I.9 An illus- 
trious affidavit of God's wonderful propensity to bless and 
save mankind. 1755 SMOLLETT QOuzx. (1803) IV. 60, I will 
make affidavit, that I have really and truly returned, and 
repaid the sun borrowed. 1853 Excyct. Brit. 11. 200 Justices 
are permitted to take affidavits in any matter by declaration. 
1872 ‘THackeray Christm. Bk. 100 Of this I am ready to 
take an affidavit any day. [1860 Horren Slang Dict. s.v. 
Davy, ‘On my dazy,’ on my affidavit, of which it is a vulgar 
corruption. ] . 

Comb. or Attrib. 

1678 Butter Hucdibr. i. i. 485 Held up his Affidavit Hand, 
As if h’ had been to be arraign’d. 1808 BENTHAM Scotch 
Ref. 93 Vhe favourite sort of evidence already mentioned— 
affidavit evidence. J/érd. 23 The affidavit-maker (deponent) 
remaining subject to examination. 

Affied (afsid), pf/. a. arch. [f. AFFY v.+-ED.] 
Affianced, betrothed. Also fg. 

c1seo Partenay 5087 In noble Bretain gan he to mary, 
Affyed and sured toa gret lady. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. viii. 
53 Though affide unto a former love. 1659 J. Day Blind- 
Beggar (1881) 8 The Lady Elizabeth, your noble Daughter, 
Is my affied wife. 1855 Gau.ey A/ystic 18 His [soul] Affied 
to God. 

+Affi'er. Obs. rarc—. [f. AFFY v.+-ER1.] One 
who trusts or confides. 

21641 Be, Montacu Acts & Mon, 204 He baptizeth some- 
where some, such as he his Believers and Affiers in him. 

+ Affile, v. Ods. 4-6; also afile, affyle. [a. 
OF r.afile-r:—late L.afftla-re, f.af-=ad- to + fil-um 
a thread, also (in late L.) the edge of a cutting in- 
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strument.] To file down, polish, sharpen. /7¢. and 
Jig. (Cf. Fr. affiler la langue.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pol, 712 He moste preche, and wel affyle his 
tunge, Towynnesilver(zv.”. afile, affyle]. 1393 Gower Con/ II. 
113 Mercury, which was all affiled, This cow to stele he came 
desguised. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 167 A grete axe of 
fyn steele bended and affyled that there was noo side but it 
cutted. c1s20 Compl. of them to late maryed (1862-3 All 
yonge lovers sholde them so affyle, That they love trewely. 

Affiliable (afrliab’l), a2. [f. L. affi/z- (stem of 
affilidre: see AFFILIATE) +-ABLE; as if ad. L. 
*affilidbilis.) Capable of being affiliated on, or 
causally traced to. Const. on, wfon. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. u. viii. § 69 (1875) 207 Geo- 
logical processes which these marine currents effect, are 
affiliable upon the force which the sun radiates. /érd. u. vili. 
§ 67 (1875) 202 Due to forces affiliable on the like or unlike 
forces previously existing. 

Affiliate (afilijet), v. [f. L. aff7zat- ppl. stem 
of affilia-re to adopt ; f. af-=ad- to + fili-us ason; 
app.in imitation of mod. Fr. afilier (ad. affiliare).] 

I. Of adopting into the position of a child. 

1. To adopt as a child: but always fig. of a 
parent institution adopting or attaching others 
to itself as branches, or of a society adopting a 
member, 

1797 W. Taytor in Afonthly Rev. XXIII. 530 The sophists 
of rebellion . . affiliated an antient sect, the machinations of 
which formed the secrets of the arrere or occult lodges of 
free masonry. 1860 Zines 30 Nov. 6/5 Why does not the 
great firm .. affiliate provincial tan-yards? 

2. To attach a smaller institution 40, or connect 
it wth, a larger one as a branch thereof ; to unite 
or attach a member formally to a society. Const. 
to, wth, according as the idea of filial union, or 


connexion, 1s thought of. 

1761 Smotcett Git Glas 1.1.(Routl.) 171 The very sharpers 
with whom I had been affiliated at Toledo. 1794 W. Burke 
in Burke's Wks. 1842 VII. 318 The great patriarchal 
jacobiniere of Paris, to which they were (to use their own 
term) affiliated. 1880 M. L. Meason in A/acm. lag. 426 
Ampleforth has only been affiliated tothe London University 
during the last four years. 

b. refi. 

1866 Sfect. 1 Dec. 1332 That colleges .. be allowed to affili- 
ate themselves to the University of Oxford. 

c. zzétr. (refl. pron. omitted.) To connect or asso- 
ciate oneself zwzti; to rank oneself under the 


banners of. 

1860 7imes 28 Nov. 10/1 The party in the South that 
affiliates with the Republicans. 1879 TourGeE Fool's Errand 
xxi. 125 To affiliate somewhat coolly with the party of re- 
construction. ; : ; 

II. Of imputing or fixing as ¢he child. 

3. Law. To fix the paternity of an illegitimate 
child oz the putative father (for the purpose of 
maintenance), In this seuse apparently introduced 
by the Act cited below ; the term in previous Acts 
was filiate. Hence gez. To refer or ascribe (a child) 


to its proper parent. 

1834 Act 4 & 5 Will. IV, \xxvi. §69 To charge or affiliate 
any such Child or Children on any Person as the reputed or 
putative Father thereof. 1836 W. Ropinson Justice of Peace 
n. vi. 539 In that year a bastard child was affiliated upon 
him. 1844 A. S. Taytor Jfed. Furisp. \xix, There would be 
no medical ground for affiliating the child to one man rather 
than the other. 1868 GLapstone Juv. AZund? vi. (1870) 172 
Sarpedon, who is directly affiliated to Zeus. 

A. fig. To father oz or zpor, attribute Zo, trace 
origin to. 

1844 H. Rocers £ss. I. ii. 84 The compositions which 
Captain Thomson's indiscriminate admiration would fain 
have affiliated to his muse. 1855 H. Srencer Psychol, (1872) 
I. 11. iv. 311 How do these facts... affiliate the faculty of hear- 
ing on the primary vital processes? 1872 E. Ropertson 
Hist, Ess. 194 Our venerable Abbey of Westminster, when 
.. in search of a pedigree, sought to affiliate itself upon the 
Archbishop {Dunstan}. oe. 

Affiliate (afi-liét), AA/. a. and sé. [ad. L. affrlia- 
tus pa. pple. of affilid-re to adopt : see prec.] 

A. adj. Affiliated, received into intimate con- 


nexion. , 

1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. x. 492 The much befriended 

man, The man almost affiliate to the church. 
B. sé. A recognized auxiliary. 

1879 Tourcee Fool's Errand xxi. 126 Scorn for their asso- 
ciates and affiliates of the North. 

Affiliated (afilijcitéed), Ap/ a. [f. AFFILIATE v. 
+-ED.] Adopted as a child or fixed in paternity. 
Usually fg. United in a dependent relation, as the 
branches of a society to the central organization. 

1795 in Afonthty Rev. XVI. 528 Soliciting the provincial 
affliated societies to separate from the republicans. 1850 
Auison (ist. Europe VU. xiii. § 35.117 Surrounding France 
with a girdle, not of affiliated republics, but of dependent 
dynasties. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. A/onast, Ord. 138 And 
numbered, within a century after its foundation, 3000 affili- 
ated monasteries. - 

Affiliation (4fili,a-fan). [a.mod. Fr. affiliation 
(Cotgr.), ad. med. L. affiliation-em n. of action f. 
affiliare : see AYFILIATE),] 

1. ‘ Adoption ; the act of taking a son.’ Chambers. 
The establishment of sonship. 

175 Cuampers Cyc’. s.v., Among the antient Gauls, Affitia- 
tion was a sort of adoption only practised among the great. 
1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 117 Let there be a con- 
scious affiliation with God. 


AFFINITY. 


2. Adoption, by a society, of subordinate branches; 
union of branches to a supreme or central organi- 
zation. 

1799 S. Turner Hist, A.-Sax. (1828) I]. vi. 258 The hoary 
advocates of a new system.. whose Affiliation and credit 
multiplied their power. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. 
§5.195 The numerous art-schools scattered over the country 
in affiliation to the establishment at South Kensington. 

3. ‘lhe fixing of the paternity of a child, Also 
Jig. The fathering of a thing upon any one ; and, 
the assignment of anything to its origin. 

1830 Hor. Smitu 772 Trust, (1870)15 Man has been termed 
the child of affliction, an affiliation of which the writer does 
not recognise the truth, 1836 W. Ropinson Justice of Peace 
u, vi. 541 The original order of affiliation was not actually 
destroyed, but only suspended during the lives of the husband 
and mother, 1859 Lai. Rev. No. 293. 50 The question of 
the originality of Greek art or of its affiliation on Egypt. 

+Affinage. Ols.—° [a. Fr. afinage, n. of process 
f. affiner: see AFFINE v. and -AGE.] ‘A fineing or 
refining of metals.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. ‘The 
act of refining metals by the cupel.’ J. 


Affinal (4fsi-nal), a. [f. L. affiis a relative + 
-aL!, as if ad. L. *affinalis ; ct. findlis.] 

+1. Afusic. (See quot.) Obs. 

1609 J. Doutann Ornithop. Microl. 27 Of the Affinall Keyes 
of Tones. The Keyes (which we call Affinall, be the Letters 
which end irregular Songs... viz. afamtre wherein ends euery 
song of the First and Second transposed Tone. /é7d., Let 
euery transposition be from a Finall to a fift the proper 

Affinall. 

2. Related by marriage; derived from the same 
stock or source. 

1846 Grove Contrib. to Sc. 327 That chemical and physical 
attraction are affinal, or produced by the same mode of force. 
1882 A. MAcrARLANE Consanguinity 5 As this group embraces 
the relationships by affinity, it may be denoted by affinal. 

+ Affine, 5d. and a. Os. [a. Fr. affin, OFr. 
afin :—L. affin-ent, adj. and sb., related, or a rela- 
tion, by marriage, lit. ‘bordering upon,’ f. ad to + 
fin-is end, border.] 

A. sb, A relation by marriage ; also, less strictly, 
one connected or akin, a connexion. 

@1so9 Henry VII in Ellis Orig. Letz.1. 23 1.55 His Cousyn 
and afiyne the king of Spayne. 1614 RaceiGu Hist. World 
1. 164 The name of Belus, and other names affines unto it. 
1641 Prynne Antipathie 98 Hee that could but onely reade 
.. should likewise as affines and allies to the holy Orders, 
be saved, and committed to the Bishops prison. 

B. adj. Closely related. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Dispens. 267 Thymelawa indeed 
and Chamelza are affine both in form and nature. 

+ Affine, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. affine-r, OF r. 
afiner (Pr. and Sp. afimar, lt. affixare) :—late L. 

*affina-re {. af- = ad- to + fin-em end.] To refine. 

1601 Hotranp Pty (1634) 11. 473 Very proper it [quick- 
silver] is therefore to affine gold. 

Affined (Sfsind), f7/. a. [ad. Fr. affind, f. afin, 
see AFFINE a.; with Eng. ppl. ending -Ep. No Fr. 
afiner or Eng. vb. affixe existed in this sense.] 

4. Joined in affinity ; related, connected. 

1597 J. Kine Jonah (1864) xxxv. 275 Those that are affined 
unto him in the flesh. 1606 SHaxs. 77. & C7. 1. iii. 25 The 
Wise and Foole, the Artist and vn-read .. seeme all affin’d, 
and kin. 1866 Huxrey Prehist. Res. Catthn. 131 So far as 
cranial characters go.. all the people whom I have enume- 
rated are affined. 1879 McCarty Own Trme II. xxv. 224 
They were thus affined by a double tie to the Russian people. 

2. Bound by any tie. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. i. 39 Be judge yourself, Whether I in 
any iust terme am Affin'd To loue the Moore, 

+Affining, 7//. a. Obs. rare—". [f. affine, stem 
of prec. + -ING%.] Having close connexion or rela- 
tion ; appropriate. 

1606 Warner A “bton’s Eng. xiv, \xxxiti. 346 lacob. . That 
to his Births, his Burials, euen his Wels, as good or ill Did 
then and there betide, gaue names affining. 

Affinitative (Afinitettiv), @ vare—°. [f. L. 
affinitat-em AFFINITY + -1VE; cf. guantitative.] Of 
the nature of affinity, as ‘an affinitative resem- 


blance.’ 

Affinitatively (4f-nitetivli), adv. rare—. [f. 
prec. + -LY~.] By way of affinity. 

a 1859 WorcesTER cites PAI¢, Mag, 

Affinition (efini-fon). [f. stem of ArFINEn, 
affinity, after defined, definition: see -TION. Affin- 
ztion is in 16th c. Fr. in sense of AFFINE v.] 

Formation or recognition of affinity. 

1879 Howetts L. of Aroostook xiv. 165 By some infinitely 
subtle and unconscious affinition she relaxed toward him. 
Affinitive (afinitiv), a. [f. Arrinity after 772- 

finity, infinitive: see -IVE.) Characterized by affin- 
ity; closely connected or related. ; 

1651 WILLAN Asivva Aiij, By the Reflection of your affini- 
tive eminence in Vertue and Beauty, It hath presumed to 
assume a Being more communicable. 1880 J. Harton Three 
Recruits 1.1.i.10 The kitten playing with that ball of yellow 
thread somehow struck Oliver North as affinitive to his own 

position. ; 

Affinity (4finiti). Forms: 4-5 afinite, 4-6 

affinite, affynyte, affynite, 5-6 affynytye, affi- 
nyte, affynitie, affinytye, affynytie, 6-7 affi- 
nitie, 6- affinity. [a. Fr. afiuité, affinité, ad. L. 
affinitat-ent, n. of state f. affin-is: see AFFINE SO.] 


AFFINITY. 


I. Affinity by position. 

1. Relationship by marriage; opposed to con- 

sanguinily, Wence collect. Relations by marriage. 

1303 R. Brunne Aandi. Sinne 7379 Or 3yf he wyp a 
womman synne Pat sum of hys kyn hab endyde ynne.. He 
calleb hyt an affynyte. ¢1315 SHoRENAM 70 Alle here sybbe 
affinite. 1483 Caxton G. de de Tour Cviij b, Be he of his 
parente his affynyte or other, 1509 Fisuer IVs, 1876, 293 
What by lygnage what by affinite she had xxx. kinges & 
quenes within the iii. degre of maryage vnto her. 1649 
SELDEN Laws éng. 1. lv. (1739) 98 Many .. that by affinity 
and consanguinity were become English-nen. 1726 AYLiFFE 
Parergon 326 ean is a Civil Bond of Persons, that are 
ally‘'d unto each other by Marriage or Espousals. 1849 
Macautay /fést. Eng. 1.172 He was closely related by affinity 
to the royal house. His daughter had become, by a secret 
marriage, Duchess of York. 

b. In A.C. Ch.: The spiritual relationship be- 
tween sponsors and their godchild, or between the 
sponsors themselves, called in older English gossi‘p- 
red (cf. kin-red). 

cr4go Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton ALS, (1867) 13 His sybb 
frendes or any oper bat es of his affynyte gastely or bodyly. 
1751 Cuampers Cycé, s.v., The Romanists talk of a spiritual 
Affinity, contracted by the sacrament of baptism and con- 
firmation. 1872 Freeman //ist, Zss. (ed. 2) 23 When he has 
succeeded in placing the bar of spiritual affinity between the 
King and his wife. 

2. Relationship or kinship generally between 
individuals or races. collec’. Relations, kindred. 

1382 Wycuir Ruth iii. 13 If he wole take thee bi ri3t of 
affynyte the thing is wel doo. 1440 J. Suirtey Dethe of A. 
FYames (1818) 7 With many other of thare afinite. 1494 
Fasyan iv. Ixx. 49 He therfore with helpe of his affynyte 
and frendes, Gimetade the Romaynes. 1677 GaLe Crt. 
Gentiles 1.1.1x. 47 The great Identitie, or at least, Affinitie 
that was betwixt the old Britains, and Gauls. 1794 G. 
Apvams Nat. & Exp. Philos, 111. xxxii. 316 The labour of 
individuals .. weaves into one web the affinity and brother- 
hood of mankind. 1872 Yeats Growth & Viciss. Com. 37 
The affinities of the people which connected them. . with 
the Semitic races of Arabia. 

3. Philol. Structural resemblance between lan- 
guages arising from and proving their origin from 
a common stock. 

1599 Tuynne Aximadv, (1865) 66 The latyne, frenche, and 
spanyshe haue no doble W, as the Dutche, the Englishe, 
and suche as have affynytye with the Dutche. 1659 Pear- 
Son Creed 11839) 245 We know the affinity of the Punic 
tongue with the Hebrew. 1795 Morse Amer. Gea, 1. 80 
Between some of these languages, there is indeed a great 
affinity. 1859 JerHson Brittany xx. 313 To trace the affini- 
ties of words in different languages. 

4. Nat. Hist. Structural resemblance between 
different animals, plants, or minerals, suggesting 
modifications of one primary type, or (in the case 
‘of the two former) gradual differentiation from a 

common stock. 

1794 SULLIVAN View of Nat, 1. 458 Thus we shall find that 
antimony has an affinity with tin, 1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. 
(1875) IT. 1. xxxiv. 250 The species are arranged .. with due 
regard to their natural affinities. 1862 Darwin Orchids iii. 
115 In the shape of the labellum we see the affinity of 
Goodyera to Epipactis. 187z Nichotson Palvont. 353 The 
true Reptiles and the Birds.. are nevertheless related to 
one another by various points of affinity. 

5. fig. Causal relationship or connexion (as flow- 
ing the one from the other, or having a common 
source), or such agreement or similarity of nature 
or character as might result from such relationship 
if it existed ; family likeness. 

1533 Evvot Castel of felth (1541) 35 By reason of the 
affinitie whiche it hath with mylke, whay is convertible in 
to bloude and fleshe. 1540 Morvsine tr. Vives Introd. 
Wysdome Ciiij, Vyces and their affynities, as foolyshnes, 
ignorancy,amased dulnesse, 1642 R. CarrpeNnTER A.xfer tence 
i. v. 46 What is che reason that Grace hath such marvellous 
affinity with Glory? 1795 Mason Ch. Wus. i. 76 The sound of 
every individual instrument bearsa perfect affinity with the 
rest, 1855 H. Reep Lect, Eng. Lit. ii. (1878) 74 Philosophy 
and poetry are for ever disclosing affinities with each other. 
1861 Tuttocu Exg. Purit. iv. 42x This spiritual affinity be- 
tween Luther and Bunyan is very striking. 

+ 6. Neighbourhood, vicinity. (OFr. afzzté.] Ods. 
1678 R. Russet tr. Geber i. ii. 242 The third Property is 
Affinity (or Vicinity) between the Elixir and the Body to be 
transmuted. 1770 Hastep in /’A7l. Trans. LX1. 161 Some 
kinds of wood .. decay by the near affinity of others. 

II. Affinity by inclination or attraction. 
+7. Voluntarysocial relationship ; companionship, 
alliance, association. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan v. ciii. 78 Gonobalde . . promysed ayde to his 
power. Lotharius, of this affynyte beyng warned, pursued 
the sayde Conobalde. 1580 Nortn Plutarch 1676) 4 That 
so many good men would have had affinity with so naughty 
and wicked a man. 1611 Biste 2 Chron, xviii. 1 Now Je- 
hosaphat .. 10yned affinitie with Ahab. 

8. Hence fg. A natural friendliness, liking, or 
attractiveness ; an attraction drawing to anything. 

1616 SurrteT & Marku. Countrey Farme 322 For this 
dung, by a certaine affinitie, is gratefull and well liked of 
Bees. 1652 Frencn Forksh, Spa viii. 71 With this hath the 
spirit of the Spaw water great affinity. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Lach & Adliv. 61 Natural affinities are ever acting, even 
now, in opposition to circumstance. 1860 Maury PAys. 
Geog. Sea ii. § 70 So sharp is the line, and such the want of 
affinity between those waters. 

9. esp. Chemical attraction ; the tendency which 
certain elementary substances or their compounds 
have to unite with other elements and form new 
compounds. 
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1753 CHAMBERS Cyct. Sufp. s.v., M. Geoffroy has given [in 
1718] a table of the ditferent degrees of affinity between most 
of the bodies employed in chemistry. 1782 Kirwan in Phi2. 
Trans. LXXIII. 35 Chymical affinity or attraction is that 
power by which the invisible particles of diferent bodies in- 
termix and unite with each other so intimately as to be in- 
separable by mere mechanical means, 1831 T. P. Jones 
Convers. Chem, i. 22 Elective affinity, or elective attraction, 
you will find spoken of inevery work upon chemistry. cz 
Farapay Forces of Nat. iii. 93 ‘This new attraction we call 
chemical affinity, or the force of chemical action between 
different bodies. : 

10. A psychical or spiritual attraction believed 
by some sects to exist between persons ; somctimes 
applied concretely to the subjects or objects of the 
‘affinity.’ 

1868 Dixon Spr. Wives 1.99 All these Spiritualists accept 
the doctrine of special affinities between inan and woman; 
affinities which imply a spiritual relation of the sexes higher 
and holier than that of marriage. /é¢¢. 11. 204 Such natures 
as, on coining near, lay hold of each other, and modify each 
other, we call affinities. 

rm. (afoum), v. Forms: 4-5 aferm(e, 4-6 
afferm(e, 6-7 affirme, 6-affirm. [a.OFr.aferme-r, 
-ter:—L.affirma-re, f.af- =ad-to + firma-retomake 
firm, f. /ivm-us strong. In 16th. the spelling was 
refashioned after the L.,as Fr.affrmer, Eng. afirm.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make firm; to strengthen ; to con- 
firm, to support (an institution, purpose, proposi- 
tion). Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 316 The pes pei suld afferme, for 
drede of hardere cas. ¢1425 Wvyntoun Cron. 1x. v.27 Dan 
pai Welle afermyd hys cunnand. 1485 Caxton Chas. the 
Gt. x The cristen feyth is affermed and corrobered by the 
doctours of holy chyrche. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. of M. 
Aurel.(1546) Kk v, The goddis assure & affirme euerything. 


2. Law. To confirm or ratify (a judgment, law). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Alelibeus 84 He consented to here coun- 
seilyng, and fully affermed here sentence. 1393 GowEr Conf 
1. 257 The lawe was confermed In due form and all affermed. 
1628 Coxe On Littleton 1. iii. § 32 (1633) 28/1 This iudge- 
ment was affirmed in a Writ of Error. 1825 J. Witson His. 
1855 I. 38 Well then—appeal to posterity .. and posterity 
will affirm the judgement with costs. 1855 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng, 111. 388 Twenty-three peers voted for reversing the 
judgment ; thirty-five for affirming it. 

+3. To confirm or maintain (a statement made by 
another) ; to maintain or stand to (a statement of 
one’s own). Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 172 And alle tho Affermen that, 
which he hath tolde. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 68 He shalle 
afferme my word, and sey as I seid. 1599 SHaks. Hen. V, v. 
ii. 117, I said so, deare Katherine, and I must not blush to 
affirme it. 16xx Bipte Acts xii. 15 But she constantly af- 
firmed that it was euen so. 1670 Baxter Cure of Ch.-div. 
ui. Pref. § 4 When one hath said it the rest will affirm it. 

4. Hence, To make a statement and stand to it; 
to maintain or assert strongly, to declare or state 
positively, to aver. Const. swbord. cl., tnf., simple ob/. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth/us u. ii. 34, 1 dar wel affermen hardy- 
ly, pat 3if po binges .. hadde ben pine, pou ne haddest not 
lorn hem. 1382 Wycuir isd, Prol., Thys booc the Jewis 
afermen [1388 affermen] to ben of Filon. ¢ 1400 Afod. for 
Loll, 2g It semip to me pat is foly to a ferme in bs case Olper 
3ie or nay. ¢1450 LoneLicH Grail xlvii. sor Holy chirche 
afermeth also, How long King Mordreins lyvede bere. 1523 
Lo. Berners /roissart 1. ix. 8 For this that ye say and 
affirme me I thanke you a thousande tymes. 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen. V,1, ii. 43 Yet their owne Authors faithfully affirme, 
That the Land Salike is in Germanie. 1616 Purcnas 
Pilgr, (1864) 2 None of credit. . hath affirmed himselfe to 
haue seene this Vnicorne, but in picture. 170z Pore Fax. 
& Jay 160 Nay, if my Lord affirm’d that black was white, 
My word was this, your honour’s in the right. 1850 Lyncu 
Theoph. Trinalii. 19 Let us often affirm the clearness that is 
in God. 1877 Lytren Landmarks ui. i. 104 That such a 
report existed in Claudian’s time cannot now be affirmed. 

b. absol, 

1366 MauNpDEv. xiv. (1839) 159 As thei beyonde the See 
seyn & affermen. 1382 Wyciir 1 7%. i. 7 Not vndirstond- 
inge .. of what thingis thei affermen (Tinpace, Gexev., 1611 
whereof they affirme]. 1657 Trapp Zzrai 3 II. 4 Many 
there were—who affirmed deeply of being the people of God. 
1667 Mitton P. /. vin. 107 Not that I so affirm. 

e. To make a formal declaration or affirmation. 
Const. as in 4, and adso/. See AFFIRMATION 5. 

¢ 1400 Dest. Troy x1x. 7999 He affyrmit with faithe & with 
fyn chere, All bo couenaundes to kepe. 1424 Paston Lett. 
41.13 The seyd William ..affermyd a pleynt of trespas. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Affirma’ton, Anno 1721, the fol- 
lowing form was settled.. 1, A. B. do sincerely, solemnly, 
and truly, declare and affirm, 1863 Cox /ust. /:ng. Govt... 
viii. 129 Quakers and others, now permitted by law to affirm 
instead of swearing. 

5. Logic and Gram., trans. and inir. To make a 
statement in the affirmative (as opposed to the 
negative). See AFFIRMATIVE A 4, B1. 

1581 Sipney Astrophel Wks. 1622. 552 For Grammer sayes 
.. That in one speech two Negatinues affrme. 1628 T. 
Srencer “ogick 172 An Axiome is Affirmed when the band 
of it is affirmed. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 210 To affirm the 
Reason or the Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or 
the Conditioned; and to deny the Consequent is also to 
deny the Reason. 

Affirmable (3fs::mib'l), 2. [f. prec. + -ABLE, as 
ifad. L. *affirmabilis.] 

+1. Affirmative, positive. Ods. See AFFIRMABLY. 

2. Capable of being affirmed or asserted. Const. of. 

161r Cotcr., Affermatie, affirmable, avouchable. 1643 
Prynne Sov, Power Part. i. 116 What is truely affirmable 
of the one, is of the other too. 1824 CoterincE Aids to Rel. 

| (1848) I. 228 The grounds on which the fact of an evil in- 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


herent in the will is affirmable. 1846 Mitt Logic vi. x. § 5 
(1868; Il. 517 This seems to be affirmable of the conclusions 
arrived at. 

Affirmably (4fs-imabli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly4.] 
In an affirmable inanner. 

+1. Affirmatively, positively. Ods. 

1470 Harpine Chron. \xix, I cannot wryte of suche af- 
firmably [v.r. affirmandlye]. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 
1. vi. 102 ‘Phe Lacedemonyens had ordeyned affirmably that 
. . they shulde kylle and slee al the incu and women. 

2. ‘Ina way capable of affirmation.’ Todd 1818. 

Affirmance (4fSimins). [a. OFr. afermance, 
-aunce, later affermance, f. afermer: sec AFFIRM 
and -ANCE.] 

1. A confirming. 

1531 KLvot Governor i. xiv. (1557) 139 To the affirmaunce 
whereof they adde to others. 1659 Govrkry in Burton's 
Diary \1828) INN. 541 Rather an aftirmance than an exclu- 
sion of the old peerage. 1794 Patey Aad. 1. 0. i. § 7 (1817) 
327 Which come inerely in affirmance of opinions already 
formed. 1824 H. Campspett Love-lett. Mary Q. of Scots 
295 An affirmance or corroboration of all that has been 
added by his predecessors against Mary. _ : 

2. esp. Of laws, verdicts, ctc.: Ratification. 

1628 Pernins Profit. Bk. v. § 377 (1642) 163 That statute is 
but an affirmance of y= common law in that point. 1657 
Burton in Diary (1828 [1.19 The Countess’s Jury brought in 
another and a raging verdict .. in affirmance of the private 
verdict they had given. 1798 Da.sas Aecf. 11.84 Detinue and 
replevin are actions in affirmance of property. 1808 Bren- 
tuam Se. Reform 112 The affirmance or reversal of the de- 
cree appealed from. 8 

3. An asscrtion, a strong declaration. 

1494 FaBYAN 1.xxvi. 18 Here now endyth y® lyne or ofspryng 
of Brute, after y* affermaunce of moste wryters. 1553-87 
Foxe A.& MM. (1596 182/2 One named Jounnes de tempore- 
éxs, which by the affirmance of most of our old histories, 
liued 361 yeers. 1612 Drayton Poly-odbion Notes ii. 34 Of 
whom Bale dares offer affirmance, that. . hee first taught 
the Britons to make Beere. 1781 Cowrer Convers. 65 ‘Vhey 
swear it, till affirmance breedsa doubt. 1819 Scott /vanhoe 
II. xiv. 258 His lightest afirmance would weigh down the 
most solemn protestations of the distressed Jewess. 

Affirmant (4f:-amant), a. and sé. {?a. Anglo- 
Fr. afer mani, affirmant:—L. affirmani-em pr. pple. 
of affirmd-re; sce AFFIRM and -AnT.] 

A. adj. Affirming. 
B. sé. One who affirms, who makes a statement 
or declaration. 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 117 A Company of Foreigners, 
which this Affirmant believes to be Spaniards. 1865 GroTr 
Plato 1, vi. 243 Socrates being opposed to him under the un- 
usual disguise of a youthful and forward affirmant. 2 

ffirmation (xfoimé! fon). [a. Fr. affirmation 
(14th c. Godet.), ad. L. affts mation-em n. of action 
f. affirma-re: see AFFIRM.) The action of affirming. 

1. The action of confirming anything established ; 
confirmation, ratification (esf. of laws). 

a 1533 J. Fritu Ausw. Bp. Rochester k2(R.) For a more 
vehement affyrmacyon he doubleth his owne wordes. 1645 
Mitton Jetrack. Wks. 1738 1. 246 Yo establish by Law a 
thing wholly unlawful and dishonest, is an affirmation was 
never heard of before. 1860 Forster Grand Remoustr. 2 
The Petition of Right..was but the affirmation and re- 
enactment of the precedents of three foregoing centuries. 

2. The action of asserting or declaring true; 
assertion. ¢s5f. assertion in the affirmative, as op- 


posed to the negative. 

1611 Suaxs. Cy, 1. iv. 63 This gentleman, at that time 
vouching, (and vpon warrant of bloody affirmation, his [mis- 
tress] to be more Faire. 1743 Tixpactr. Rapin's //ist. VII. 
xvu. 127 Whether more credit were to be given to her bare 
negation than to their affirmation. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes. 
11858) 11 Instead of Denial and Destruction, we were to 
have a science of Affirmation and Reconstruction. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xi. 273 A single nod implies an affirmation, 

3. Logic. ‘A fosit.ve judgment, implying the 
union or junction of the terms of a proposition’ 
(Encyd. Brit.) ; predication. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Alem. Fhilos. (1839) 23 Abstract names 
proceed from proposition, and can have no place where 
there is no affirmation. 1788 Rein Artstotle’s Logic i. § 4. 
14 Affirmation is the enunciation of one thing concerning 
another. 1877 E. Conner Basis of Faith iv. 161 A judg- 
ment is an assertion, affirmative or negative. Affirmation 
and denial are as the opposite motions of the same wheel ; 
the extensor and contractor muscles of the same limb. 

4. The words in which anything is asserted; an 
assertion, declaration, or positive statement. 

21593 H. Smitu IV&s. (1867) II. 63 Paul’s affirmation, who 
saith, ‘Such as the root is, such are the branches.’ 1652 
Hosses Leviathan 1. iv.17 It be a false affirmation to say az 
guadrangle is round. 1876 J. Parker Paraclete u. xviii. 
324 The bold affirmation that we have no sensation of effi- 
ciency is probably test met by a bold affirmation to the 
exact contrary. 

5. Law. A formal and solemn declaration, having 
the same weight and invested with the same re- 
sponsibilities as an oath, by jersons who con- 
scientiously decline taking an oath. 

1695 Act 7 § 8 Will. 7/, xxxiv, Every Quaker. . shall in- 
stead of the usual Forme be permitted to make his or her 
Solemne Affirmation or Declaracion. 1745 De For Any. 
Tradesm, 1, xvi. 138 To be examined on oath, or if a quaker 
on affirmation. 1878 Lecky Lug. ¢1 18th Cent. UL, vil. 427 
Giving their affirmation the value of an oath. [a F 

a. I. 


Affirmative (afssmitiv), c. and 56. , 

affirmalif, -ive (13thc. Littré) ad. L. afirmativ-us, 

f. affirmat- ppl. stem of affirmd-re: sec AFFIRM 
| and -IVE.] 


AFFIRMATIVELY. 


A. adj. 

+1. Strengthening, corroborative ; confirmatory. 
Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xlix, No worldely thyng 
can be wythout stryfe, For unto pleasure payne is affyrma- 
tyfe. 1580 HoLttyspanp T7veas. Fr. Tong., Da, for Dea, a 
word affirmative, as oxy da, yeaforsooth. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Fiist, Reb. 1. 1. 106 He received the affirmative advice of 
all the Judges of England. ; 

+ 2. Strong in assertion ; positive, dogmatic. Oés. 

1650 Jer. TayvLor Holy Liv. (1727) 102 Be not confident and 
affirmative in an uncertain matter. 1734 tr. Roddin's Anc. 
Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 364 He at first speaks in an afhrmative 
tone of voice. 

3. Logic. Expressing the agreement of the two 
terms of a proposition. 

1570 Bituincstey £zclid 1. vii. 17 A proposition vniuersall 
afhrmatiue is most agreable to sciences. 1628 T. SpENCER 
Logick 188 A definition must be vniversall, and affirmatiue. 
1860 Asp. THomson Laws of Thought § 75. 128 Where a 
judgment expresses that its two terms agree, it is called 
Affirmative. 

4. Hence, Asserting that the fact is so; answer- 
ing ‘yes’ to a question put or implied; opposed 
to negalive. 

1628 Br. Hatt Hon. of Maried Clerg. 1. § 28. 759 This 
negatiue charge implyes an affirmatiue allowance. 1638 
Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 133 Therefore the Commission runnes 
in words affirmative, and not negative. 1651 Hosses Levia- 
than iu. xlii, 290 The ordinary way of distinguishing the 
Affirmative Votes from the Negatives, was by Holding up of 
Hands. 1751 Cuamsers Cyc. s.v., In grammar, authors dis- 
tinguish afhrmative particles; such is, yes. 1849 Grote 
Greece (1862) VI. u. Ixvii. 48 The negative and the affirma- 
tive chains ofargument. 185: H. Spencer Soc. Stat, xxxii. 
§ 4 This question seems toclaim an affirmativeanswer. 1865 
Cartyte Fredk. Gt. X. xx1, vi. 104 Gortz Junior .. after some 
intense brief deliberation, becomes affirmative. 

+5. JJath. Of quantities: Positive, or real; op- 
posed to zegative or less than nothing. Ods. 

1693 E. Hattey Algebra in Phil. Trans. XVII. 964 Which 
is affirmative when 2”p is less than dy —d), otherwise nega- 
tive, 1789 Warine in PA, Trans. LXXIX. 187 When x 
is a given quantity, and x—4 not a whole affirmative number. 

B. sé. {sc. mode, proposition, statement. ] 

1. The affirmative mode in a proposition; that 
which affirms or asserts. 70 answer tn the afirma- 
Jive; to answer ‘yes,’ or that it is so. 

c1400 Beryn 2605 Ffor then were they in the affirmatyff, 
and wold preveanoon. 1532 More Ausw. Frith. Wks. 1557, 
841/1 If he will bydde me proue theaffyrmatiue. 1663 GERBIER 
Counsel 108 The one will resolve on the affirmative. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 84 They all very cheer- 
fully answered in the affirmative. 1861 Gro. Eriot S7/as Ad. 
38 ‘Well; yes—she might,’ said the butcher, slowly, con- 
sidering that he was giving a decided affirmative, ‘I don’t 
say contrary.’ . 

2. An affirmative word or proposition ; opposed 
to a wegalive. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logic 1.ii. 49 b, Affirmative is that 
which doth afhrme and lay downe something to bee or 
imagined to hee. 1601 Suaks. 7wed. .V. v. i. 24 If your foure 
negatiues make your two afhrmatiues. 1628 Coxe Ox Lit- 
tleton 1. 1. § 1 (1633) 6 b, Witnesses cannot testifie a negatiue, 
but an afhrmatiue. 1725 Watts Logicu. il. §2 In Latin 
and English two negatives joined in one sentence make an 
affirmative. 1870 Bowen Logic vi. 169 Two judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Ne- 
gatives. 

+3. A statement affirmative of, or asserting some- 
thing ; an assertion, or affirmation. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 73 That affirmative which 
sayes the Loadstone is poyson. 1660 Jer. TayLor Worthy 
Communi. § 4.75 That he is a priest in heaven appears in 
the large discourses and direct affirmatives of St. Paul. 

Affirmatively (Afsimitivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥%.] In an affirmative manner. 

1. By way of assertion or express declaration. 

1533 More Afol. xlviii. Wks. 1557, 924/2 He did but 
speake it affirmatiuely, and wil not holde it opinatiuely. 
1612 T. Taytor 7%tus ti. 10 (1619) 431 The Apostle extend- 
eth the former precept, and in this forme of words affirma- 
tiuely propoundeth it. 1860 Massey H7st, Eng. III. xxx. 
362 That the right of Parliament to provide for the exigency 
.. Should be affirmatively stated. 

2. In the affirmative mood, so as to assert that a 
disputed or doubtful thing is; opposed to wega- 
tively. 

1491 Caxton How to Die 11 Who someuer shall mowe af- 
fyrmatyfly ansuere to these askynges. 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
Luclid i. vii. 17 Sciences vsing demonstration, conclude af- 
firmatiuely. 1639 Rouse Heavy. Univ. i. (1702) 6 And they 
had answer'd him affirmatively. 1794 SuLLIvAN View of Nat. 
I. 429 The question, I confess, is difficult, however affirma- 
tively it may have been determined by philosophers. 1840 
Car.yte //eroes iv. 239 The people answered affirmatively. 

+3. Afath. Positively, as a positive quantity. Ods. 

1789 Warincin PArl. Trans. LX X1X. 174 The co-efficients 
are to be taken affirmatively, or negatively, according as s is 
an even or odd number. 

Affirmatory (afaimiatoari), 2. [f. L. afirmar- 
ppl. stem of affirma-re (see AFFIRM) +-onry, as if 
ad. L. *affirmatori-us, {. affirmator an affirmer.] 

Giving or tending to give affirmation or to make 
an assertion ; affirmative, assertive. 

165: Hosses Gor’. & Soc. ii. § 20. 32 An Oath may as well 
sometimes be afhrmatory, as promissory. 1860 Massey //zst. 
Eng. VL. xxx. 361 Mr, Pitt moved three resolutions . . the 
second, affrmatory of the right and duty of both Houses 
LO, etc. 


Affirmed (4fs-1md), 7//. a. [f. AFFIRM +-ED.] 
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+1. Made firm, established, strengthened, con- 
firmed. Ods. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 7356 Afeormed faste is this deray; Hostage 
y-take, and treuth y-plight. @1450 Ant, dela Tour 51 He 
had hoped to haue turned her, but she was so afermed in 
goodnesse, that it wolde not be. 1541 R. Copranp Guydon's 
Quest. Cyrurg., In the vpper roundnes therof is affyrmed 
the holownesse of the pyt or morteys bones, 

+ 2. Confirmed, corroborated (by new statements). 
Obs. 

c1440 Prom, Parzv,, Affermyd, or grawntyd be worde, 
Afirmatus. 1552-5 Latimer Serm. §& Reni. (1845) 149 A 
story, written by a Spaniard... and affirmed by many godly 
and well learned men. 

3. Maintained, positively asserted, declared. 

1611 Coter., Afirmeé, afitmed, avouched. 1641 Lp, Brooke 
Disc. Nat. Episc.1.v.21 To an Affiri'd Syllogisme, every 
part must be affirm’d. J/od. The picture affirmed to have 
been stolen. 

Affirmer (4fd1mez). [f. Arrinw+-ER1.] One 
who affirms: a. who confirms, or supports (ods.) ; 
b. who asserts or declares; ¢. who maintains what 


is disputed or denied, as opposed to the denzer. 

1540 CoverDALE Confut. Standish Wks. II. 374 Ye. . 
report us to be the affrmers of your wicked words. 1611 
Corcr., Afirmateur, an affirmer, soother, avoucher. 1637 
Gittespie Eng. Pop, Cerem. u. vii. 29 His Majesties Auc- 
tority, did . , exeeme the affirmers from the paines of proba- 
tion, 1860 Hest. Rev. No. 36, 419 But the proof lies with 
the affirmer. 1865 Reader 30 Sept. 371/1 It is chiefly as an 
affirmer of positive doctrine that Plato has been influential. 

Affirming (4fsumin), vd/. sd. [f. APrinm+ 
-ING1,] (Now gerundial.) 

+1. A strengthening, confirmation, or corrobora- 
tion. Ods. 

¢1450 Loneticu Graal I]. 184 Thanne was this a gret 
afermeng To here creaunce. a 1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 
77 Amen. . ys a worde of affermynge, and ys as moche as to 
say, as Treuly, or Faythfully. 

2. An asserting positively ; affirmation. 

¢1440 Prom. Parv., Affermynge, Afirmacio, 1530 Parscr. 
193/2 Affermyng, Afirmation {Fr.], 1655 FULLER CA. Hist. 
iv. 130 If his foes affirming be a proof, why should not his 
friends denial thereof be a sufficient refutation? JZod. Do 
you prefer taking the oath or affirming? 

rming (afs-1min), A9/.a. [f. AFFIRM + -ING?.] 

That affirms; asserting, maintaining the truth of 
anything. 

1849 Grote Greece VI. u. xlviil. 139 The lines just cited 
make him as much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 

Affirmingly (afo-uminli), adv. 20bs. [f. prec. 
+-L¥2.] In an affirming manner ; positively. 

1470 [See AFFtRMABLY 1]. 1541 Wyatt Zed. in Wks, 1861, 
1g For my part I declare affrmingly.. I never offended. 


| Affirmly, affermely, adv. Ods. [f. Fr. 
affermé made firm+-LY*.] Firmly, strongly. 

1494 Fasyan vu. ccxliv. 286 Ferrande, than Erle of Flann- 
ders, had affermely promysed to come. 1525 Lp. Berners 
Frotssart 11. clxix. [clxv.] 485 We wyll holde and kepe as 
affermely and trewly the treuce .. as we wolde they shulde 
kepe with vs. 

Affix (afiks), v. [ad. med. L. affixa-re, frequen- 
tative of affie-cre, to fasten to, f. ad to + fig-ére to 
fasten. First used by Scotch writers, and perhaps 
directly due to MFr. afirer, an occas. refash. of 
OFr. afichier, mod. afficher (see AFFICHE).] 

1. ¢rans. To fix, fasten, or make firm (a thing 
Zo, on, upon another). a. /7¢. as by a nail, a string, 
cement. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy iv. (1822) 347 The dictator afhxt 
his tentis at Tusculum. 1535 Stewart Croz. Scotd. II. 482 
Ane crucifix .. In quhome the image of ouir Saluiour Affixt 
wes. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. arth w.(1723)218 Affix- 
ing them upon any Thing which occurrs in the Way. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 39 This sail was afhxed toa 
vessel. 1827 Hattam Coast. Hist. (1876) I. iti. 137 Felton 
affixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London's 
palace. 1880 P. O. Guide 14 Obtain postage stamps, and 
affix them carefully to the letters. 

+b. To fix in occupation or possession. Ods. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng... |xviil. (1739) 178 Other Courts 
were rural, and affixed also to some certain place. 1654 
Gataxer Disc. A polog. 57 This affixed me fora longer space 
of time, then before, to my Bed. 1658 OsBorn Adu, to Son 
(1673)221 A dread they have to affix the Miter in a particu- 
lar Family. " ; 

+e. fig. To fix (the desires or mental faculties) 
on or ¢o an object. Obs. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. ii, 11 She affixed had Her hart on 
knight so goodly-glorifyde. 1596 Bett Szrv, Pop. ul. x. 439 
Ye must not affixe your mindes to these. 1640 FULLER 
Abel. Rediv., Jewel (1867) 1. 365 He was so affixed to his 
studies. 

2. refi. To attach oneself, cling éo. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 201 They [young opossums], 
from a principle of instinct, affix themselves to her teats. 

+3. zur. (by omission of refl. pron.) To cling 
or be attached Zo. Obs. 

1695 Woopwarv Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 222 Part [of 
these Minerals] affix to them, incrusting them over. 

4. From the affixing of a sea/ (actually attached 
by a strip of parchment, etc.) extended to, To im- 
press a seal, stamp, or signature, write one’s ‘signa- 
ture,’ initials, or name, add a postscript or note (20). 

1658 BRAMHALL Consecr. Bps. xi. 18 And did cause his 
Authentick Episcopall Seale, to be there to afhxed. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 254 The king.. graciously afhxed his 
stamp. 1824 Disoin L7ér. Comp. 208 But it seems to be 


AFFIXTURE. 


Shaks. 1. 98 To this paper the following notes are affixed in 
Philip’s handwriting. 

b. fig. To attach as a stigma (/o), to stamp or 
stigmatize (zh), 

1665 GLANVILLE Scefsis Sci. 96 Very innocent truth’s are 
often affix’t with the reproach of Heresie. 1734 tr. Rod/in's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 115 Affixing ridicule to them. 1805 
Foster £ss. 1, il. 23 The ungracious necessity of affixing 
blame. 

ec. fig. To attach as an appurtenance or con- 
comitant. 

1759 Hume //7st. Eng. an. 1521 To bribe their indolence, 
by affixing stated salaries to their profession. 

+ 5. intr. (for ref.) Tostick asa mark or stigma; 
toattach. Ods. rare. 

180z Mar. EpGewortu Moral T, (1816) I. 224 No stain af- 
fixes to his honour from the accusation. 

+ 6. trazs. To fix upon, determine, settle. Ods. 

1621 1st §- 2nd Bk. Discipline 66 Another day to be affixed 
by your Honours. 1725 Pore Odyss. y. 372 The land, affix’d 
by Fate's eternal laws To end his toils. 

Affix (2'fiks), sd.; also 7 affixe. fa. Fr. affixe 
adj. and sb., ad. L. af/7x-zs fastened to, pa. pple. of 
affig-ére: see prec.] 

4. That which is joined or appended; an ap- 
pendage, addition. 

1642 Jer. Tavtor Efiscop. (1647) 341 The ambitious seek- 
ing of a temporal] principality as.. an affixe of the Aposto- 
late. ¢ 1854 Stantey Sizaz & Pal. xi. (1858) 129 Designated 
like the various ranges of Maritime, Graian, Pennine and 
Julian Alps, by some affix or epithet. 1864 Spectator No, 
1875, 642 Mr. Gladstone's afhx to his speech on the suffrage 
which he calls a preface. 

2. esp. in Gram. (See quot. 1865.) 

1612 Brerewoon Lang. § Relig. ix. 76 Framing it some- 
what to their own country fashion, in notation of points, 
afhxes, conjugations. 1753 CHaMBERS Cycd. Supp. s.v., The 
oriental languages.. differ chiefly from each other as to 
afhxes and suffixes. 1865 Hatpeman Affires to English 

Words § 65 Affixes are additions to roots, stems, and words, 
serving to modify their meaning and use. They are of two 
kinds, p7ve7ixes, those at the beginning, and su/i-res, those 
at the end of the word-bases to which they are affixed. 
Several affixes occur in long words like 712-com-fre-hen-s-zb- 
z/-zt-y which has three prefixes and five suffixes. The term 
intexfix is hardly necessary for ad in anim-ad-vert, or ¢ in- 
serted as a fulcrum between two vowels as ego-t-iswz. 

+3. A public notice posted up. (Cf. Fr.affiche.) Obs. 

1647 R. Stapy_ton Fuvenal 48 An affix or bill of the goods 
being posted for the buyers to read. 

Affixation (cefikséi-fan). [n. of action f. med. L. 
affixare, treq. of affzg-cre: see AFFIX.] The action 
of affixing or attaching; attachment ;=AFFIXION. 

1851 I. Taytor H’esley (1852) 190 The affixation of a name 
to a Christian Institute. 

Affixed (afikst), 4//.a.; alsoaffixt. [f. AFFIX 
v. +-ED.] 

1. Fixed, fastened, or appended (Zo) ; causally con- 
nected (with). Also fig. Devotedly attached (oés.). 

1651 Life of Father Sarpi (1676) 41 His being affixt to the 
Divine Scripture .. which he used to read from one end to 
the other. 1660 R. Coke Power §& Subj. 99 His Royal 
Capacity is affixed and inseparable with his person. 1675 
Ocitsy Brit. Pref. 4 The Distance .. is signify’d by Figures 
affixt. 1794 Atwoop in Phil. Trans. LAXXIV. 149 The 
balance durtng this motion carries with it the crank and the 
affixed rods. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Exg. 1. 378 A notice af- 
fixed in all public places. 1872 Jenkinson Guide to Eng. 
Lakes \1879) 149 The summit is reached by a ladder affixed 
to the stone. 

+2. Fixed upon, appointed, settled. Ods. 

1559 Le/. in Tytler 7st. Scotd. (1864) III. 396 My Lord of 
Huntly .. will keep the affixed [time]. 

+ Affxedness. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
The state of being affixed ; devoted attachment. 

1668 J. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 267/2 A mere 
sordid love to the body, and affixedness of heart to the earth. 

Affixer (Afirksa1).- [f. Arrix v.+-En1l.] One 
who affixes or fastens on. 

1860 W. Waite Round the Wrekin xix.(ed. 2) 192 The af- 
fixers of postage stamps. 

Affixing (afirksin), vd/. sd. [f. Arrix v.+-1ne1.] 
Attaching, fixing, fastening on, appending. 

1664 H. More Myst. /nig. 6/2 The affixing of the residence 
of God to a consecrated place. 1880 P. UO. Guide 255 Best 
mode of affixing stamps. . 

+ Affi'xion. Obs. [ad. L. affzxidn-em, n.of action 
{. affix- ppl. stem of affig-cre : see AFFIX and -I0N.] 

The action of affixing, attaching, or fastening to; 
also, the state of being affixed ; = AFFIXTURE. 

1633 T. Apams Com. 2 Pet. i. 4 (1865) 38 If yet the sub- 
scription of God's hand, and affixion of his seal. . be not 
sufficient. 1653 Manton Sect, Rediv. Pref. Wks. 1871 V. 
502 The affixion of the name to any work being a thing in- 
different. 1554 GentiLis tr. Servita’s Hist. [nguis. (1676) 887 
To advise by Edict, Proclamation, or Affixion, are signs of 
superiority. 1675 T. Brooxs Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 90 It 
was full three hours betwixt his afixion and expiration. 

+ Affixment. Ods. rare—'.[f. AFFIXY. + -MENT.] 
The action of affixing, fastening to, or posting up. 

1654 Gentiuis tr. Servita’s /1ist. /nguis. (1676 832 He.. 
shall not be cited by Criers, nor by afhxment of Schedules. 

Affixture (4fckstitiz). [f. Arrix v., after Fix- 
TURE; the reg. deriv. f. L. fzxdra would be afi.xure.] 

The action of affixing or fastening to; the state 
of being fastened to; attachment. Cf. AFFIXION, 
AFFIX-ATION, -MENT. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone Lightho, 195 The lantern having 


above all price. At least, none is afixed. 1878 Simrson Sch, | no affixture to the stone work but its own weight. 1855 


AFFLATE. 


Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vi. ii. 42 The perpetual affixture 
of the anathema to all papal, almost to all Ecclesiastical 
decrees. 

Afflate (4flzit), v. 20bs. rare—'. [f. L. afflat- 
ppl. stem of affd-re to blow upon, f.a/- = ad- to + 
jfia-re to blow.] To blow upon or towards. 

1s99 A. M. Gadelhouer’s Bh. Physic 54/1 Afflate or blowe 
this poulder in their Eyes. 

cli a'te, 56. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. afflatusa 
blowing upon, f. affa-re: see prec. Now used in 
the L. form.) = AFFLATUS. 

1677 Gate Crt. of Gentiles I]. ui. 58 The afflate of the 
Ifoly Spirit. 

Afflated (aflé'téd), AA7. a. [f. AFFLATE v. + -ED.] 
Breathed upon ; inspired, 

18so Mrs. BrowninG Fed, //emans v. 4 Poems II.210 The 
tripod for the afflated Woe. 1862 THackeray Koundad. 
Pap. (1879) II. o22 We spake anon of the inflated style of 
some writers. What also if there is an afflated style—when 
a writer is like a Pythoness? 

Afflation (afléifon). [f. af@i7- ppl. stem of a/- 
Jfla-re,asifad. L. *afldtion-em. see AFFLATE v. and 
-ton.] A blowing or breathing upon ; inspiration. 

1662 H. More Exthus. Triumph. (1712) 56 A sort of wild 
and sordid Fanaticism, such as must proceed from an affla- 
tion of an unclean complexionor habit of body. 1673 Ladies 
Calling 1. § 1.32 This [piety]. . is an afflation of the blessed 
Spirit. 1814 Cary Dante's Parad. wv. 36 Diversly Partak- 
ing of sweet life, as more or less Afflation of eternal bliss 
pervades them. 


+ Afflati‘tious, cz. Obs. rare—. [f. L. afffat., 
ppl. stem of affd-re (see AFFLATE 2.) + -ITIOUS; cf. 
ablatitious.) Characterized by afilatus ; inspired. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 278 The Psalms, Doctrine, Tongue, 
Revelation, and Interpretation, there spoken of, appear to 
be inspired and afflatitious motions. 

Afflatus (Afléitis). [a. L. affa7us a breathing 
upon, blast, f. affia-re: see AFFLATE v.] 
+1. Breathing, hissing. [L. af/atus serpentis.] Obs. 


1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Naturalists sometimes 
“speak of the affatxus of serpents. —_— 

2. The miraculous communication of supernatural 
knowledge ; hence also, the imparting of an over- 
mastering impulse, poetic or otherwise ; inspiration. 

1665 J. Spencer Prophectes 54 Those writings being in- 
spired by ..a more gentle and easie affatus. 1782 Priest- 
Ley Nat. & Rev. Relig. 1. 245 Orpheus said antient poets 
wrote by a divine afflatus. 1865 LivincsToNE Zamdest xxiv. 
497 A migratory afflatus seems to have come over the Ajawa 
tribes. 1873 Goucnurn Pers. Relig. iv. vil. 310 When writ- 
ing under ale Afflatus of the Holy Ghost. 1873 Symonps 
Grk. Poets viii. 248 Aristophanes must have eclipsed them 
.. by the exhibition of some diviner faculty, some higher 
spiritual afflatus. ; : 

3. JA/ed. A species of erysipelas, so called from 
the suddenness of its attack. Mayne Zp. Lex. 

+ Afflict, #//. a. Ods.; also 5 aflyght, aflight. 
(a. MFr. affic? occas. refashioning of OFr. affz¢:— 
L. afflict-uum pa. pple. of afiig-ére to dash against, 
to throw down, to distress ; f. a/- =ad-to + flig-cre 
to dash. The earlier affigh? shows the same pho- 
netic change as delight=MFr. délit and délict.) 

Overwhelmed with any trouble, afflicted, distressed. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 309 Her herte was so sore aflight, 
That she ne wiste what to thinke. ¢1430 Octonian Imp. 
191 Tho was the boy aflyght, And dorst not speke. 1432-50 
tr. A{igden Rolls Ser. I. 193 The women of whiche cite were 
afflicte in ij. maneres. 1564 Becon Christm. Bang, Wks. 76 
‘They [these histories] be very comfortable for poor afflict 
sinners. 1583 (StTeRNH. &) Horx. /’s. Ixxxvili. 16, I am afflict 
as dying still, From youth this many a yeare. 

Afflict (Aflikt), v.; also 4 7a. ¢. aflight (see 
prec.). [f. prec., or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

+1. ¢ranxs. To dash down, overthrow, cast down, 
deject, humble, in mind, body, or estate. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 327 Cam never yet . . to mannes sight 
Merveille, which sosoreaflight A mannes herte. 1611 Bisce 
Lev. xvi. 29 In the seuenth moneth, on the tenth day of the 
moneth ye shall afflict your soules. 1667 Mitton /’, L. 1. 186 
And reassembling our afflicted Powers, Consult how we may 
henceforth most offend Our enemy. ; 

+2. ‘utr. To becomedowncast (withtrouble). Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 58 Wherof the kinges herte afflight. 

3. Hence, /ravs. To distress with bodily or mental 
suffering ; to trouble grievously, torment. 7¢/. To 
distress oneself, grieve. 

@ 1535 More JV&s, 1080(R.) The hope that is differred and 
delaied, paineth and afflicteth the soule. 1590 Martowe 
faustus xiii.80, I] cannot touch his soul But what I may afflict 
his body with I will attempt. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///,v. iii. 179 
O coward Conscience! how dost thou afflict me? 1667 Fair- 
Fax in PArl. Trans. 11.546 She much afflicted her self for 
the Death of her Father. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 328 They had no cold to afflict them. 1771 Funius 
Lett. liv. 287 It is their virtues that afflict, it is their vices 
that console him, 1820 SHettey Prom, Unbd.1.i. 43 The 
genii of the storm .. afflict me with keen hail. 

+ Afflict, sd. Obs. rare; also aflight (see Ar- 
FLIcT a.). [f. the prec. vb.]. = AFFLICTION. 

_ 1564 Becon Fasting (1844) 542 The life of man upon earth 
is nothing else than a ‘ warfare’ and continual afflict with 
her ghostly enemies. 1592 Hvrepe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. 

'Vom, Pij, With the which aflight of her mind, she fell to 
labour of childe afore her time. 

Afflicted (4fliktéd), p77. a.; also 6 aflighted. 

[f. AFruicr v. + -ED.] 

1. Cast down, depressed, oppressed, in mind, body 

or estate ; ence, grievously troubled or distressed. 
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4534 tr. Alore’s On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1389/2 Judas. . 
tooke a speciall pleasure to see them so aflyghted. 1558 
Knox First Blas¢ (1878) 38 A deliuerer to his afflicted people 
Israel. 1611 Bisre Yob xxxiv. 28 He heareth the cryof the 
afflicted. 1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Liv. \1727) Pref.2 Men 
are apt to prefer a prosperous errour before an afflicted 
truth. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. II]. 255 To heal the wounds 
of that afflicted country. 1879 Miss Brappon Méxen III. 
279 Here the afflicted Pamela began to sob hysterically. 

2. esp. Grievously affected with continued discase 
of body or mind; suffcring. Also fg. 

1680-90 Sik W.Temrie Pop. Discont. Wks. 1731 1. 287 A 
Piece of Scarlet dipt in scalding Brandy, laid upon the af- 
flicted part. 1751 Jounson Kambler No. 153 P19 If I pro- 
pose cards, they are afflicted with the head-ach. 1864 
Burton Scot Abroad 1. i.15 The literary language of Eng- 
land became afflicted with Gallicisms. J/od. ‘The afflicted 
child has been removed to the Asylum, 

+3. Dejected, downcast, humble. Ods. 

€ 1593 SPENSER Sonne? ii, And with ineck humblesse and 
afflicted mood. 1596 — F.Q. 1. Introd. 4 Vhe argument of 
mine afflicted stile. 

Affli‘ctedness. ?0¢s. rare—". [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
The state of being afflicted ; distress. 

1650 Br. Hart Balm of Gilead ii. § 6.54 Vhou art deceived 
if thou thinkest God delights in the misery and afflictedness 
of his creatures. 

Afflicter (Afliktaz). [f. AFFLICT v. +-ER}.] One 
that afflicts or distresses ; an oppressor, tormcntor. 

1s72 Hutoet in Topp. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. vin. i. 
376 These Danes .. the great afflicters of the English state. 
1682 2"d Plea for Nonconf.77 \f God hear their Prayers, 
then many of their Afflicters must repent. 1842 Blackw, 
Mag. LIL. 451 Thine own afflictor be! And what of all thy 
worldly gear Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, Cast into 
yonder sea! 

Afflicting (afliktin), vd/. sd. [f, ArrLicr v. + 
-1nGl.] Troubling, distressing, harassment. (Now 
gerundial.) 

1611 Biste $d ii.2 So he.. concluded the afflicting of 
the whole earth out of his owne mouth. 

Afflicting (Afliktin), ff/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc%.] Grievously painful, distressing. 

1605 Play of Stucley 457 Whose afflicting pain Hath neither 
left him appetite nor taste. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 166 We 
fled amain, pursu’d and strook With Heav'ns afflicting 
Thunder. 1705 Stanuore Purvafhr. II. 459 A very serious 
and afflicting Concern for having Offended. 1823 Scott 
Q. Durward 11, x. 197 The farther tidings . . will be afflict- 
ing to you to hear. 

Afflictingly (Afi-ktinli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In an afflicting manner ; so as to distress or trouble. 


1818 in Topp. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 371 Cato was 
really and afflictingly a rational drama. 
Affliction (Aflikfen). Also 4 affliccioun, 5 
-tyon, 6 -cion, -cyon. [a. Fr. affiction, OF r. a- 
flicion, early ad. L. affliction-em, n. of action and 
State, f.affic/- ppl. stem of afflig-cre : see AFFLICTa. 
and -10N.] 
+l. The action of inflicting grievous pain or 
trouble. sec. in its earliest use, Self-infliction of re- 
ligious discipline ; mortification, humiliation. Ods. 
1303 R. Brunne Handlyng Synne 309 Yn byn afflycciouns 
Yn fastyng and yn orisouns. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
hvi, The sayd hooly prophete.. made his prayers and his 
afflyctions solytaryly and secretely. 1534 More Com/f agst. 
Tribud. u.Wks. 1557, 1177/1 Lett hym put vppon hys bodye, 
and pourge the spirite by the afflyccion of the fleshe. 1611 
Bise 2Chron. xviii. 26 Feede him with bread of affliction, 
and with water of affliction, vntill I returne in peace. 1628 
tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. (1688) 1. 147 Affliction for Religion 
groweth every day heavier and heavier. 


2. The state of being afflicted ; sore pain of body 


or trouble of mind; misery, distress. 

1382 Wycuir £~. iii. 7, | have seen the affliccioun of my 
puple in Egipte. 1485 Caxton Paris § Vienne (1868) 53, I 
endure grete heuynes sorowe and afflyctyon. 1602 SHAks. 
Hamil. m.. ii. 324 The Queene your Mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hathsent metoyou. 1671 Mitton Sasson 
tro Enemies, who come to stare At my aflliction. 1725 Pove 
Odyss. vii. 32 Here affliction never pleads in vain, 1781 T. 
JerFerRson Cory. Wks. 1859 I. 303 The affliction of the people 
for want of arms is great. 1815 Sincer /fist. Playing Cards 
ro During the affliction of a fainine. . 

3. An instance of affliction; a pain, calamity, 
grief, distress. 

1598 Suaxs. Jerry W. v. v. 178 To repay that money will 
be a biting affliction. 1652 J. Burroucnes £.z/. fosea vii. 
130 Afflictions are as lead to the net, the promise is as the 
corke. 1812 Miss Austex Mansf. Pk. (1851) 96 So harmon- 
ised by distance, that cvery former affliction had its charm. 

Afflictionless (Aflikfonlés), a. [f. prec. + 
-LEss.] Free from affliction. 

1874 T. Harpy JJadding Crowd 1. ix. 125 He always had 
a loosened tooth or a cut finger.. being thereby elevated 
above the common herd of afflictionless humanity. 

Afflictive (Afliktiv), a. [a. Fr. affictif, -ive, f. 
afflict- ppl. stem of affig-ére to AFF IcT, as if ad. 
L. *affictivus : see -1vE.] Characterized by afflict- 
ing; tending to inflict continued pain or distress ; 
distressing, painful ; trying, troublesome. Const. /o. 

1611 Cotcr., Afficti/, afflictive, grieving, molesting, tor- 
menting. 1623 SANDERSON Serm, Ad. Mag. 1. ili. (1674) 84 
‘To make the afflictions of this life yet more afilictive. 1670 
T. Brooxs JVs. (1867) VI. 176 Losses, crosses, and afflictive 
dispensations. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1.191 Afflictive Birch 
No more the School-boy dreads. 1779 Jounson L. P., As- 
cham Wks. 1V. 635 The most afflictive symptom was want 
of sleep. 1833 1. Tavtor Fanat?. vi. 178 A military despotism 
.. is often less afflictive to a country in fact than in name. 


AFFLUENT. 


1865 Cariyir /redk. Gt, V1. xvi. xv. 313 This afflictive, too 
aspiring King of Prussia. 

Afflictively (afliktivli), av. [f. prec. + -Lv2.] 
In an afflictive manncr ; so as to distress ; painfully, 
grievously, troublesoincly. 

1677 R. Gitvin Demonol, Sacra (1867) 467 No argument.. 
can be more afflictively discouraging to Satan, 1682 Sir T’. 
Brownk Chr, Aor, x. u. (T.) Who, having acted their first 
part in heaven... more afflictively feel the contrary state of 
hell, 1865 Cartyte /redé. Gt. IE ix. xi. gt Fleury was 
very pacific. . and did not crow afflictively. 

+ Affli-ge, v. Obs. [a. Fr.aflige-r (16th c. Littré) 
f. L. afflig-dve: see AFFLICT a.] An early (Scotch) 
form of AFFLICT v, 

1549 Conrpl. Scotl.v. 34 Quhen ire affligis vs, ve seik nocht 
the vertu of patiens. /éz¢. 1 To cure & to gar conualesse al 
the langorius desolat & affligit pepil. 

Afflight, carly form of Arriict, AFFLICTED. 

Afflight, bad spelling of Arniicut, Ods., flight. 

+ Afflue’,v. Ods. [a. I't. afffue-r (14th c. Littre) 
f. L. affiu-cre to flow towards, f. a/- =ad- to + fludre 
to flow.] To flow towards; to fluck, to cougregate. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/2 So grete nombre of freres 
affluyng or comyng to parys onle fro alle londes. a 1g21 
Helyas in EL. Pr. Rom. (1858) 111.29 All the people afflued 
from all partes. 

Affluence (x‘flivéns). (a. Fr. affluence, ad. 1. 
affluentia, n. of state f. afluent-em flowing towards, 
pr. pple. of affu-tre: see AFFLUE.] 

1. A flowing towards a particular point; a gene- 
tal movement of people in any direction, a con- 
course, a moving crowd. 

1600 Hotranp Livy xLv, vil. 1205d, The affluence of the 
people was so great .. that for the very prease he could not 
march forward. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit.1. 8 Others 
die, when there is not a sufficient Affluence to the heart to 
continue the Circulation. 1759 Symmer Edectr. in Atl, 
Trans. LI. 380 The effluence and affluence of electrical 
matter, 1782 Kirwan ord. LX X11. 223 Phlogisticated airmay 
also be formed by a rapid and copious affluence of phlogiston. 
1865 Carcyte Fredh, Ge. [1]. vin. v.37 There had been great 
afiluence of company, and no lack of diversions. ; 

2. A plentiful flow (of tears, words, feelings, and 
Jig. fortune’s gifts); profusion, exuberance. 

1447 BokeNnHaM Lyvys of Seyntys Introd. (1835) 4 Demo- 
stenes of Grece more affluence Never had in rethoryk. 1490 
Caxton Excydos vi. 26 Her eyen better semed two grete 
sourges wellynge vp grete affluence of teerys. 1610 HEALEY 
tr. St. dug., City of God 511 How could they either feare or 
grieve in that copious affluence of blisse? 1633 KARL Man- 
CUESTER Contempl. Mort. (1636) 84 Man that thus lives at 
ease in delicacie with affluence of all things. 1849 Lonc- 
FELLow Aavanagh xii. 56 Winter.. with its affluence of 
snows. 1867 Swinsurne in /ortn, Rev. Oct. 420 The am- 
bient ardour of noon, the fiery affluence of evening. 

3. cilip?. Profusion or abundance of worldly pos- 
sessions ; wealth. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 35 A heavenly goate whose 
influence Brings in riches with affluence. 1608 J. Kixc 
Serm, 1 Chron, xxix, 26-28, 29 The very wormes that growe 
out of their [Kings’] fulnes & affluence. 1713 STEELE Guar- 
dian No. 22 ? 3 They lived in great affluence. 1766 GoLpsn. 
Vic. Wakef, xxxii, As merry as affluence & innocence could 
make them. 1807 Soutuey Leé¢. II. 35 It was not possible 
to make a better use of affluence than he did. 1840 Macau- 
tay Ess., Clive 11. 521 Trade revived; and the signs of afflu- 
ence appeared in every English house. 


+ A-fluency. Ods. [ad. L. affluentia: see AF- 
FLUENCE.] The quality or state of being aflluent, 
proluseness, wealthiness = AFFLUENCE 2, 3. 

1664 H. More A/yst. /tg. 99 Wealth and honour and af- 
fluency of all things. 1683 Tryon Hay to Health 184 For 
in the midst of all their Affluencies.. they are yet most 
miserable. 

Affluent («°fliwént), a. and sé. [a. Fr. affiuent 
(14th c. Godef.), ad. L. affuent-em, pr. pple. of 
affiuére: sce AFFLUE.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Flowing toward a particular place. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. //igden Rolls Ser. 1.63 The stonys of whom as 
meltenge thro the veynes of salte mixte among theyme 
causethe an humor afiluente. 1666 Harvey dat, Consump. 
(J.) Vhese parts are. . raised to a greater bulk by the affluent 
blood that is transmitted out of the mother’s body. 1759 
Syvamer Electr. in PArl, Trans. LI. 386 The effluent current 
must have just as great an effect in separating them, as the 
affluent can have in bringing or keeping them together. 

2. Flowing freely or abundantly. 

1816 Soutney Lay of Laureate Wks. X. 152 And o'er his 
shoulders broad the affluent mane Dishevell’d hung. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Our Village i. (1863) 30 The beautiful 
Loddon, always so affluent of water, had overflowed its 
boundaries. 1863 Burtox Bk. //unter 403 In the centre. . 
is an affluent fountain of the clearest water. 

3. fig. Of the gifts of fortunc, etc.: Flowing in 
abundance ; abundant, copiotis, plenteous. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 1. xv. (1859 15 Thy grace alwey 
hath ben affluent, decrecyng nought.. though never so 
largely thou geue it. 1589 NAsHE Anat, Absurd. 30 Dilat- 
ing on so affluent an argument. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 135 
Their affluent joys the grateful realms confess. 1766 GOLDsN. 
Vie. Wakef. xxxii, My son was already possessed of a very 
affluent fortune. 1875 Stusss Const. //is¢. 11. xvii. 625 The 
graceful and affluent diversity of the Decorated {style}. 

4. Hence, Flowing or abounding in wealth; 
wealthy, rich. Also fig. Const. 2, rarcly o/. 

1769 Junius Lett. i.g No expense should be spared to 
secure to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 1806 
Witperrorcr in Life (1838) III. xix. 246 Considering the 
number of aflluent men connected with Pit. 1831 W.& M 


AFFLUENTLY. 


Howitt Seasons 255 The orchards are affluent of pears, 
plums, and apples. 1837 DisraeLi Venetia w. xiii (1871) 287 
Existence felt to her that moment affluent with a_ blissful 
excitement. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /sad. I. iv.200 Commo- 
dities .. beyond the reach of any but the affluent. x855 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. v. (1878) 173 The language became af- 
fluent in expressions incorporated with it from the literature 
of antiquity. f 

B. sé. [The adj. used adso/. ; prob. after mod. Fr. 
affluent sb.) A stream flowing into a larger stream 
or lake; a tributary stream ; a feeder. 

[Not in Topp 1818, RicHaRDson 1836, Craic 1847.] 1833 
Penny Cycl, 1. 433 The great Missouri with its affluent the 
Mississippi. /é:@, The table-land in which the Mississippi 
and the affluents of Lake Superior rise. 1853 PHiLLips 
Rivers of Yorksh. iii. 104 The only remaining afiiuent of im- 
portance on its northern banks, viz. the river Hull 1878 
Hux Ley Physiogr. 4 As the Thames rolls along, it receives a 
number of these feeders, or affluents. 

Affluently (c'flizéntli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
In an affluent manner; abundantly, richly. 

1818 in Topp. 1873 Burton Hist. Scotd. VII. laxv.9 This 
deputation was not atfluently adorned by rank and station. 

+ A-fluentness. Ods.—° [f. AFFLUENT a. + 
-NEss.] ‘Great plenty.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731, 
whence in J. = AFFLUENCE, 

Afflux (ze flvks). fad. med. L. affux-us, n. of 
action f. afflu-ére: see AFFLUE. Cf. mod. Fr. affiux, 
perth. the direct source of the Eng.]. 

1. A flowing towards a point; esp. in Afed. of 
humours; also by extension, of air, a crowd of 
people, ete. 

1611 Cotcr., Agzux, an Afflux or Affluence, plentifull ac- 
cess. 1635 N. CARPENTER Geogr. Dedin. un. vi. 82 The Affluxe 
and Refluxe of the Sea—is generall throughout the whole 
Ocean. 166x LovELL Axim. & Min. 354 Yubercles of the 
lungs .. are caused by the afflux or congestion of matter. 
1794 SULLIVAN View of Nat. 1. 175 There is no need of the 
attlux of vital air. 1872 Pall Wall G. 1 Aug. 10 The afflux 
of purchasers has much more than doubled. 

2. That which flows into any place ; an accession. 

1661 Graunt 82lls of Mort. J.) The cause hereof. . must 
be by new affluxes to London out of the country. 1859 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 355/t At this period, they [z.¢. the 
villi] receive an increased afflux of blood. 

+ Afflu'xed, Af/. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. AFFLUX + 
-ED?.] ‘hat has flowed to. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vit. 277 In this case we have 
not so much regard to the humour affluent, as afiluxed. 

Affiuxion (aizkfan). [n. of action f. affux- 
ppl. stem of affiu-ére (see AFFLUE and -10N) after 
L. fluxionem.| A flowing towards: an afflux. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 182 An Inflammation, 
either simple consisting only of an hot and sanguineous 
affluxion. 1835 Hostyn Dict. Med., With this are associated 
Affluxion, or accumulation of the fluids, etc. 

+A ffodill. Ods. Forms: 5 affadille, affodylle, 
5-0 affadyll(e, 6 affodyl, 7 affodille, -dill, -dil. 
[ad. med. L. affodillus (Prom. Parv., Turner Lid., 
and Bailey vol. Il), prob. for late L. *asfodz/lus, 
*asphodillus, for cl. L. asphodtlus (Pallad.) and as- 
phodelus ; a. Gr. dapodencs. The form *asphodillus, 
(whence Ital. asfodt//o) was prob. due, as in some 
other words, to the simulation of a diminutive 
ending. Another med. L. corruption was affrodi//us 
(Turner Z26.), whence Fr. afrodille.] 

1. Name of a liliaceous genus of plants, Asphodel, 
or King’s Spear (Asphodelus, incl. Anthericunt), 
natives of the south of Europe, and grown as garden 
flowers and medicinal herbs. 

(In this sense Daffodill, and Daffadilly, are mentioned as 
variant forms of Affodil as early as 1538 and as late as 1611.) 

©1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 921 With affad.lle upclose her 
hooles alle; Thai [field mice] gnawe it oute, but dede downe 
shal thai falle. 1440 Prom. Parv., Affodylle herbe [v.7. atfa- 
dylle}, affodilius, albucea. [v.r. affadilla.) 1483 Cathol. 
Angl., An Affodylle; Affodillus, harba. 1§30 PALsGR. 193/2 
Affadyll a yelowe floure—affrodille. [Asphodelus luteus.} 
1538 Turner Libellus A3, Asphodelus a latinis hasta regia 
& albucum dicitur, a barbaris & latine lingue corruptori- 
bus aphrodilius & affodillus, ab anglis Affadyll & Daffa- 
dilly. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 647 The flower.. is called in 
Greeke ivoepexns, Axthericos; and in Latine, as Plinie sayth, 
A lbucum: in English also A ffody/and Daffodydl. [The mod- 
ern Daffodil appears at p. 214 as Yellow Crowbels, Yellow 
Narcissus, Bastarde Narcissus.) 1611 Cotcr., Affrodille, 
th’ Affodille, or Asphodill flower. J/did., Asphodele, the 
Daffadill, Affodill, or Asphodill flower. /id., Hache royalle, 
the Affodille, or Asphodill flower; especially the small kind 
thereof called the Speare for a King. 1615 Markuam “zg. 
Housewife 28 You must be carefull that you take not Daffo- 
dil for Atfodil. ; 2 

2. Applied, by confusion, to a species of Narcissus. 
In this sense the variant DarroptL (q.v.) became 
almost from the first the accepted form; so that 
eventually -(ffod7// was confined to dsphodelus, and 
Daffaitil to Narcissus. 

1551 Turner /ferdad 1. biij b, | could neuer se thys herb 
{asphodelos—ryzht affodill] in England but ones, for the 
herbe that the people calleth here afodill or daffodill is a 
kynd of narcissus. : 

+ Affo'rce, adv. Obs [for of force: see Force.] 
Of necessity; bycompulsion orconstraint; perforce. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless w.21 No ping y-lafte but be 
bare baggis, Pan ffelle it a-fforse to ffille hem ajcyne. 

Afforce (4{6°1,), v.; also 3 6 aforce, 4 aforse, 
afforse. fa. OFr. aforce-r, in one of its scnses a 


variant of OFr. efforce-r, earlier esforce-r, esforcie-r | 


. 
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late L. exfortia-re, f. ex out + late L. fortia-re to 
make strong, f. fortz-s strong; in the other perh. 
a distinct formation on L. ad to+fortiare. The 
med. L. afforciare seems to be formed on the Fr.] 
I. To apply force (=Fr. efforcer). 
+1. To apply force to; to force, to compel. Ods. 
¢ 1300 A. Adis. 789 Faste he sat, and huld the reyne.. And 


aforced hit [the colt] by streynthe. ¢1330 Arth. & Merlin 
3285 Arthour aforced him to deie. 

+b. To force, to ravish, to violate. Ods. 

1330 Arth. & Merlin 2360 He hath me of vilanie be- 
sought, Me to aforce is in his thought. 

+2. refl. To force or strengthen oneself (¢o do a 
thing); to exert oneself, to do one’s best, to try. 
(OF r. s'aforcer, mod. Sefforcer.) Obs. 

1297 R. GLouc. 121 And heo a forcede hom be more, be 
hebene a waytodryue. ¢1340 HampoLe Pr. Treat. {1866)8 
Deuells pat afforces tham to reue fra vs pe hony of poure 
lyfe and of grace. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 228 Pat wold doutles 
be done.. wold pu afforce pe perfore. /ééd, xxvii. 11129 
Thai afforset hom felly.. The vilany to venge. a 1528 
SKELTON Maguificence 257 Herein I wyll aforce me to show 
you my mynde. 

+3. trans. To endeavour, attempt, or try. Ods. 

1523 SKELTON Gard. Laured 818 Ye must nedis afforce it by 
pretence of your professioun unto umanyte. a 1528 — 
Bowge of Crt. 17, 1 was sore moued to aforce the same. 


ITI. To add force (! properly OFr. aforcer). 
+4. To add force to ; to strengthen, fortify, rein- 
force. Ods. , 
¢1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6593 Then Menesteus .. afforsit hys 
frekys to be fight harde. c¢ 1430 Lyvc. Bochas (1554) 11. xvii. 


66/r And tafforce them, let workmen vndertake Square bas- 
tiles and bulwarkes to make. 


5. Eny. Const. Hist. To reinforce or strengthen 
a deliberative bodyby the addition of newmembers: 
as a jury by skilled assessors, or persons acquainted 
with the facts. [In this sense med. L. afforciare is 
found in contemporary records; see Blount: ‘df 
forcietur assisa, \et the Witnesses be encreased,’ 
(rather, ‘Let the Assise or bench be reinforced or 
afforced ’).] 

1818 Hatiram Jliddle Ages (1872) II. 399 It was the prac- 
tice to afforce the jury. 1870 Stusss Se/. Charters Introd. 
24 The jurors are at first witnesses of the fact; as business 
increases they are, under Edward I, afforced by the addition 
of persons better acquainted with the matter; a further step 
separates these afforcing jurors from the original twelve. 

Afforcement (afoe1smént). [a. OF r. afforce- 
ment, f. afforcer: see AFFORCE and -MENT.] 

1. A strengthening; a reinforcement. (See AF- 
FORCE §.) 

1818 Hatiam Aliddle Ages (1872) II. 399 This afforcement 
it appears could only be made with the consent of the parties. 
1874 Stusss Coxst. Hist. I. xiii. 619 The jurors summoned 
were allowed to add to their number persons who possessed 
the requisite knowledge, under the title of afforcement. 

+2.=AFFORCIAMENT I. Obs. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Afforcement, Afforcianentum, 
in some antient charters, denotes a fortress, or work of forti- 
fication and defence. 

+ Affo rciament. Ods. [ad. med. L. afforcia- 
ment-um, {.L.afforcia-re: see AFFORCE and -MENT.] 

1. A fortress ; a fortified place. 

1706 Puitiirs, Afforciament (in old Records) a Fort or 
Strong-Hold. 

2. = AFFORCEMEDT 1. 

1738 Hist. View Crt. Excheg. v.79 There was an Afforcia- 
ment of more Jurors, till they had a Verdict of twelve. 

Afforcing (4f6 -usin), vd/. 5b. [f. AvForcE + 
-ING1.] A reinforcing or strengthening. 

1875 Stusss Const. Hist, III. xviii. 270 In the ‘ afforcing’ 
or amending of the council. 

Afforcing (afoersin), Af/. a. [f. AFFoRcE + 
-tnG2,] Keinforcing ; adding strength, influence, 
or knowledge. 

1870 [See AFFORCE 5.] 

Afford (afoe1d), v. Forms: 1 3eford-ian, 2 
seforS-ien, ifordian, -en, 3 i-forden, i-vorden, 
4-5 aforth(e, avorthi, 6 afforthe, aforde, (afoord, 
6 7 affoord, affoard, 7 affowrd, 6- afford. [f. 
ze- pref. implying completeness + for 0-2ax to fur- 
ther, advance.; f. ford forth, forward, onward. The 
prefix was subseq. reduced to d- (see A- pref. 6), 
and this in 16th c. corrupted after L. af, With 
the change of d to d, cf. durthen, burden.} orig. 
To further, promote ; hence achieve, manage to do, 
manage to give, havethe power to give, give what is 
in one’s power, supply, yield. 

+1. To forward or advance to or towards com- 
pletion; Aexce, to perform, execute, accomplish, 
ful il. Ods. 

c1050 O. £. Chron. (Cott. MS.) an. 1045 He.. pet mynstre 
wel zefordode ba hwile be he ber was. 1205 LayamMon 31561 
pet nulle he come nauere no pine heste iuorden. ¢ 1230 
Ancren Riwle 366 :T. & C.) pi wille, pauh, & nout min, euer 
beon ifordet (7.7. ifulled). ; ’ 

+2. To carry out, accomplish, achieve, manage 
(something planned or desired). With may ( - can). 
Obs. 

1085 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) His feond..ne mihten na 
sefordian heora fare. ¢1123 /did. an. 675 Hwilc man swa 


haued behaten to foren to Kome, and he ne muge hit fordian. 
¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 31 Hene mahte na mare3efordian. /bzd. 


AFFORDMENT. 


39 Hwet 3esculen don 3if 3e hit majen ifordian. 1377 Lane. 
P, Pt. B.vi.201 And 3af hem mete as he myghte aforth and 
mesurable huyre. a@14z0 OccLeve tin Halliw.), And here 
and there, as that my litille wit Aforthe may, eck thinke I 
translate hit. 

3. With zzf. or sebord. cl. To manage (todo any- 
thing) ; with caz: To have the means, be able or 
Tich enough ; to bear the expense. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. 11. v.306 Greet lordis mowe avorthi to 
haue.. officers undir hem forto attende. /did. 562 The 
comoun peple my3ten the wors avorthi in cost of money 
for to gete to hem thir present book. 1514 BarcLay Cytezen 
& Uplandysh. (1847) 69, I may not aforde nowe for to spende 
out all. @a1745 Swirr Mod. Educ. \J.) All families, where 
there is wealth enough to afford that their sons may be good 
for nothing. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral T. (1816) I. iv. 
24 She could not afford to pay. 1814 WorpsworTH Lxcurs. 
1. 370 He could afford to suffer With those whom he saw 
suffer. 1833 Hi. Martineau Brooke Faruz viii. 98 Those 
who could afford to try new methods. 1847 Macaucay fist. 
Eng. I. xii, Luxuries which few could afford to purchase. 

4. With simple ob7. a. To manage to give, to spare. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. x. 336 Theil my3ten miche more 
avorthi into almes than thei that hadden litil. 1588 SHaxs. 
£.L.L.1v.1.40 Praise we may afford, To any Lady that 
subdewes a Lord. 1667 Mitton P.Z. 1x. 912 Should God 
create another Eve, and I Another Rib afford. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Srooke Farm vii. 89, 1 cannot afford them a 
quart a day at my own expense. 1860 TyNnpDaALt Glac. 1. § 27. 

195 The loss of a single day was more than I could afford. 

+b. To manage to sell (at such a price). Obs. 

1617 J. Riper (in Halliw.), Non possum tantulo vendere. 
I cannot afford it at so little price. 1705 Appison /¢aZy (J.) 
They fill their magazines in time of the greatest plenty so 
that they may aftord cheaper. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
Lightho. § 116 The stone could be afforded at somewhat less 
price than Portland. 

ec. To manage to procure or maintain, etc.; to 
spare the price of, bear the expense of. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farzi ii.1g, | cannot afford 
stockings for so many, nor shoes either. /dzd. vii. 87 Now 
they could not afford beer, except a little on Sundays. /dia. 
vuli. 93 He cannot afford a team to plough his field. 

5. Without caz: To give of what one has, to 
furnish, bestow, grant, yield. (Often with ¢o.) 

1596 J. Norpen Progr. Pietie (1847) 89 To accept this 
church as his spouse and wife, affording himself to be her 
husband. 1633 G. Hersert Ch. Porch iii, Gladly welcome 
what he dothafford. x70z Porr Wi/e of B. 254 Kind heav'n 
afford him everlasting rest. 1738 WesLEY Psadsts li. 4 Tho’ 
I have griev’d thy Spirit, Lord, His Help and Comfort still 
afford. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. India II. v. vii. 602 Rights 
which the custom of India gave, to the Frince who received 
over the Prince who afforded the tribute. 1853 Marspen 
Early Purit. Pref., Should life and leisure be afforded to 
the author. 


6. Of things: To be capable of yielding, to have 


for one who asks or seeks. 

1581 Lamparbe £zrex.1. iv.25 More than their owne Com- 
mission doeth afoord. x592 SHaks. Rom, & Ful. v.i.73 The 
world affords no law to make thee rich. 1593 — Ach. //, 
1. i. 177, The purest treasure mortall times afford Is spotless 
reputation. 1671 Zrxe Non-Conf. Contents, Whether the 
Angels of the Churches affoord any ground for Bishops. 
1782 PriestLey Nat. § Rev. Relig. 1.354 Their whole history 
affords not a single instance. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 
II. 8 The lives of literary men afford no striking themes for 
thesculptor. 1876 GLapstone Hom. Syuchr. 234 The Poems 
afford no explanation. 

7. Tosupply or furnish from its own resources, to 


yield naturally. 

axz600 Q. E1iz. Let. in Beveridge Hist. Jnd. (1858) I. 1. x. 
236 Commodities which our dominions may afforthe. 1589 
GREENE Menazhon (Arb. 50 Cana countrie cotage affoord 
such perfection? 1611 Biste Ps. cxliv. 13 That our garners 
may bee full, affoording all maner of store. 1654 BAKER 
Lett. of Balzac 1.97 As Affrick affoards Lions, and France 
Souldiers, 1673 Ray Journ. Low Countries 459 Olives .. 
afford most oil when fully ripe. 1697 DrypEn V7rg. Georg. 
u. 716 Fruits, which, of their own accord, The willing 
Ground, and laden Trees afford. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. on 
Waters I1l. 238 The gardens afford good supplies of the 
best esculent vegetables. 1879 in Cassedl’s Techn. Eauc, 
IV. 69/2 The figure . . affords a correct representation. 1878 
G. Macvonatp Avzm,. Quiet Neighs. xviii. 351 ‘The comfort- 
able confidence afforded by the mask of namelessness. 

b. In this sense rarely of persons. 

1688 GREENE Paxdosto(1843) 36 He wondred how a country 
maid could afoord such courtly behaviour. 1839 Murcuison 
Silur. Syst. 1. xxxviii. 530 We shall hereafter afford inde- 
pendent proofs of the existence of dry land. 


Affordable (afoe1dab'l), a. [f. prec. + ABLE.] 
That can be afforded, spared, or yielded. ; 

1866 CartyLe Remein. (1881) IL. 169 Spasmodic writhing 
.. never the smallest help affordable. 

Afforder (af6e1daz). [f. AFFORD +-ER1.] One 
who, or that which, affords, spares, or yields. 

1598 FLoaio, Porgitore .. a bringer, an affoorder. 

Affording (Afo~idin), vé/. sd. [f. ArForD + 
-InG1.| A yielding, producing, sparing. : 

1g98 Frorio, Porgimento .. an atloording, a yeelding, a 
bringing. 1663 GrrpieR Counsel 13 The afiord.ng of suffi- 
cient light to the rooms. 1754 SHERLocK Disc. (1759 I. i. 17 
The Excellency of Religivn consists in affording certain 
Means of obtaining eternal Life. 


Affording (aforrdin), f//. a. [f. ArFFoRD+ 
-ING2.] Producing, yielding ; liberal, helpful. 

1873 Miss BrouGHTon iVaucy 11. 87 Perhaps she may be 
stupid ! Certainly she is not affording. 

+ Affocrdment. O¢s. [f. Arrorp + -MENT.] 
Granting, bestowal. ; 

1633 T. Avams Com. 2 Pet. i. 11 (1865) 126 So the Lord 
doth allure us by gracious affordments. 


AFFOREST. 


Affore, afforn, obs. forms of AFORE. 

Afforest (Afprést), v.; also 5-6 aforest. [ad. 
med. L. afforésta-re (Charter of Forests 9 Hen. H1) 
f. ad to+foresta, foréstis, Forest.) To convert 
into forest, or hunting-ground. 

1soz ARNOLD Chron. (1811) 208 Yf any wood other than. . 
his owne he aforestid .. it shalbe disforestid, and yf he af- 
forested hisowne propur woodremayne it forest. 1612 Davies 
Discow. why Tred. etc. (1787) 124 He [Henry the Second] af- 
forested many woods and wastes, to the grievance of the 
subject. 1837 W. Howitr Kur. Life v. i. (1862) 352 The 
Conqueror’s motive for afforesting so large a tract of country. 

Afforestation (Afp:réstZ!fon). [ad. med. 1. 
afforéstation-em n. of action f. afforéstd-re: sec 
prec.] The action or result of converting into 
forest or hunting-ground. 

1615 Manwoop Lazwes of Forest xvi. § 9. 116/2 The dis- 
afforestation of the new afforestations aforesaid. 1649 SEL- 
DEN Laws of /ing. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 130 Revoking of Charters .. 
Afforestations, with a train of oppressions depending there- 
on, 1751 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Purlieu, The greatest part of 
the new afforestations were still remaining. 1862 Lovd. 
Rev. 20 Dec. 538 Why were two churches built in the very 
midst of the forest immediately after the afforestation? 

Afforested (afpréstéd), pp. a. [f. AFFoREST + 
-Ep.] | Converted into forest. 

1679 Hopes Dial. Com, Laws (1840) 154 [They] had much 
land remaining in their own hands, afforrested for their re- 
creation, 1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 154 The whole of the 
afforested parts of Devon. 

Afforesting (Afpréstin), v4/. sb. [f. AFFOREST 
+-1NG!.] The process of converting into forest ; 
afforestation. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng... Wi. (1739) 102 Uniawful Taxes, 
Afforrestings, and other such Oppressions, 1757 Burke 
Abridgm, Eng, list. uu. viii. (1812) 534 The Charter of the 
Forests had for its object..the prevention of future af- 
foresting. | : 

Afforism, -ysime, obs. variants of APHORISM. 
_+ Affo-rm, v. Ods. rare. (a. OF r. aforme-r, aff-, 
f. 2 to + former to ForM.] To form, fashion, model, 
according 40. 

c1g00 Doctr, good Seruauntes (1842)8 Tohym that is most 
honourable, Aflorme your maners and your entent. 

Afforse, obs. variant of AFrorcr, 

Afforst, obs. form of Arnirst, 

Affrait, -ly, see AFFRAYITLY, AFRAID, 


+ Affrarming, 2v/. 5b. Obs. rare-*. (for a- 
framing.) [f. A- pref 1 intens. + Frame, OE. 
fram-ian, frem-tan, to profit, avail.] Gain, profit. 

1440 Prom, Parv., Framyuge, or afframynge, or wynnynge. 
Lucrum, emolumentunt, : 

Affranchise (afra‘ntfiz, -{oiz),v.; safranchise, 
‘5-6 affranchyse. [f. Fr. a/ranchiss- lengthened 
stem of afranch-ir (now affranchir) f. @ to+ 
franchir to free; f. franc free: see FRANK.] To 
free; to set at liberty from servitude ; also from 
an obligation. 

1475 Caxton Jason C bj} shall affranchyse yow of your 
vowe. 1477 Eart Rivers:Caxton) Dictes 110 He afranchised 
legmon, and made him fre that afore was bonde and thralle, 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxxv. xxiii. go8h, Antiochus should be 
sent for to affranchise Greece. 1725 Cotes tr. Dupin's 
Eccé, Hist. A.1.i. 76 1t cannot be said, that France .. has 
been made Free, or affranchised, since she was free in her 
first original. 1863 LANpDor in A ¢Z. AfonthZy (1866) June 702/2 
Every slave, after fiftecn years, should be affranchised. 

Affranchised (afra-ntfizd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] _ Freed, set at liberty. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W, de Worde)1. cliii. 158/2 Fyrst 
bonde & sith afraunchised, and made free. 1611 Cotar., 
Main-mis, an affranchised person; one that is freed from 
seruitude. 1863 Gitcurist Life of IV. Blake 1. 100 The af- 
franchised tree consequently bore a luxurious crop of leaves. 


Affranchisement (afrantfizmént). [f. Ar- 
FRANCHISE +-MENT.] ‘The act of making free.’ 
Todd 1818. 
Affranchising (Afrantfizin), v7, 5b. [f. as 
prec.+-ING1.] The action of freeing. (Chiefly 
gerundial.) 


1688 Lond, Gaz. mmccexxvii/2 Since their affranchizing 
themselves .. they have all along preserved their Liberty. 


+ Affra'p, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. affrappare, f. 
ad to+/frappare to beat, knock, see Frap; but 
Spenser’s word is perhaps an analogical formation 
on frap, like addoom, etc.] To strike, strike 
against. (With or without object expressed.) 


1596 SPENSER F. Q), 11. i. 26 They bene ymett, both ready to 
affrap. /éid. 1. 11. 6 To tossen speare and shield, and to 
affrap The warlike ryder to his most mishap. 


Affray (afrét-), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 afrai, 
afrey, 4-7 afray(e, affraye, 4- affray. (a. ¢. 4 
afrayed, affraied, 6affraide, afraid. Pa.pple.: sce 
Arratp. Also aphetic Fray. [a.Anglo-Fr.afraye-r, 
tffraye-r, early OF r. offreer, esfrecr, 1 Sing. pres. 
ésfret, (Pr. esfredar):—late LL. ex-fridare; {. ex 
out of +late L. fridus, fridum, ad. Teut. fridu 
(OHG. fridu, OSax. fridu, OE. frid, ON. frtdr) 
peace. The pa. pple. AFFRAYED, ‘alarmed,’ ac- 
quired the meaning of ‘in a state of fear,’ and has 
since the 16th c. been treated asa distinct word: sce 
AFRAID.] 
Ve ' la or startle, from sleep or quiet, as 
OL. 


161 


a sudden noise does; passing into the sense of 
alarm, as the effect of stich startling. arch. 

c1325 £. Le. Addit. Poems B. 1780 Afrayed pay no freke.. 
& to pe palays pryncipal bay aproched ful stylle. ¢1369 
Cnavcrr Blaunche 296 Smale foules a great hepe ‘That had 
afrayed [v.7. affrayed, afraied] ine out of my slepe. 1393 
Gower Conf. 111, 371, 1 was out of my swoune affraid. ¢1450 
Loneticu Graid xxv. 227 And wondirly sore afrayed 3he was 
Of his noise sche herde In that plas, 1563 BarNane Goocr. 
fgtogs vi.(Arb.) §5 Than rest and slepe } straightway sought 
No Dreames dyd me afraye. 1820 Krats SZ. Agnes xxix. 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet Affray his ears. 

+b. To disturb with hosttlities ; to attack with 
an armed force. Ods. rare. 

1467 Marc. Paston in Lett. 576 11. 308 Ye wote wele that 
i have ben affrayd ther befor this tynie. 

By imperceptible gradations the idea of a/arm 
passed into that of 

2. To frighten, to affect with fear ; especially in 
the passive voice to be affrayed or ArRaip. arch, 

1314 Guy Warw. 57 Now goth Gii sore desmaid, Ilis 
woundes him han fuel afreyd. ¢ 1315 SHoREMAM 158 For of 
thet he hadde her y-do He was affrayde. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Clerkes T. 399 Nedelees, god woot, he thoghte hire for t’ af- 
fraye (A/S. //eng, Vafrayc]. 1456 (ast. Lett. 277 1. 380, 1 
have somwhat affrayed them, and made hem spend niony. 
1523 Lp. Berners /roissart }. ccxxix. 307 The whiche so 
atfrayed thein, that they had no lust to go thyder, 1637 
Gittesrie Eng.-Pop, Cerem. u.i. 6 Vf Papists .. were so af- 
frayed of Conformists. 1763-5 Cuurcmitr Duelist 1. Poems 
{1.7 Bid Terror, posting on the wind, Affray the spirits of 
mankind, 1875 B. Taytor Faust xxv. 1. 212 Nay, sheathe 
thy sword at last! Do not affray me! 

+3. intr. (rofl.) Vo be afraid, to fear. (Fr. 
Seffrayer.) Obs. 

¢1440 Partonope 845 She gan affray of this sodeyn caas. 

4. To scare, to startle or alarm into running 
away, to frighten away. arch. Cf. Fray. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 205 [Thai] dang on thame so 
hardely, That all thair fayis afrayit war. c¢1400 Destr. 
Troy vu. 3200 Pat aftrayet the folke fuersly by dene, Sesit 
and slogh, slongen to ground. 1549 Comfpi. Scotd. vii. 70 
Beand al affrayit ande fleyit for dreddour of his lyue. rs92 
Suaks. Nom. & Jud. ut. v. 33 Since arme from arme that 
voyce doth vs affray. a1610 BABINGTON IVs. 32 To prick vs 
to the good and to afray vs from the euill. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil 1. 80 And with a din Affray the birds. 

Affray, used for Derray, 

1584 Lopce Adarum agst, Wsurers (1853) 48 Not having 
friends to releeve them, or money to affray their charges. 

Affray (fret), 56. Forms: 4-5 afray(e, 4-6 
affraye, (4 affroi, 5 enfray), 4-affray. Also aphet. 
Fray, [a.OFr.cffret, esfret,f. esfre-cr: see AFFRAYV. 
The form e/ray is an erroneous expansion after 
the apparent analogy of cv-combre, a-combre, etc.] 

+1. The act of suddenly disturbing some one who 
is at rest ; an attack, an assault. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 176 In mirke withouten sight wille 
enmys mak affray. ¢1360 Vesterday in £. E. P. (1862) 
137 Pin enemy woltou * not for3ete * But ay be aferd * of his 
affray. c1g00 Destr. Troy x1. 4746 In diffens of pe folke pat 
affro. made. 1509 Parlyament of Deuylles xxvi, [He] 
strongly withstandeth myn affray. 1583 StanvunursT Aencis 
x1.11880) 43 Learne our fatal auentures, Thee toyls of Troians, 
and last infortunat affray. 

+2. The state produced by sudden disturbance 
or attack ; alarm; fright, terror. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handlyng Synne 1820 Betwyxe bo twey 
partys be dragun lay Gresly to se wyp grete affray. 1330 — 
Chron. 34 Northumberland was in affray for Edred comyng. 
c14§0 Loneticn Grail xxv. 174 Was to hem a gret afray, 
Whanne they syen here Lord bere ded. 1523 Lv. BerNers 
Froissart 1,ccxv. 271 Wherof the pope and cardynalles were 
in great affray and drede. 1596 SpeNseR F. Q. 1.iii, 12 Who 
full of gastly fright and cold atiray Gan shut the dore. 

+3, A disturbance, a noisy or tumultuous outburst ; 
especially one caused by hghting, a fray. Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 66 Now is Edward dede be soner 
for po affrayes, ¢1420 Padlad. On Husb. x. 186 And boile it 
s0, not with to greet affray. ¢1450 Loneticn Graa/ 11. 306 
Piers awook there that he lay, so astoned he was of that 
afray. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 179 Let no man wyt where 
that we war, For ferdnes of a fowlle enfray. 1513 DouGtas 
vEneis \\, xv. 28 Thys wourthy knycht the commen wele 
Romane In grete affray perturbit to rest agane And quiet 
sall restore. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France & /t. 1, 216 The 
people are .. little disposed to public affrays. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xiv, So swept the tumult and affray. 

4. csp. A breach of the peace, caused by fighting 
or riot in a public place. 

1482 Caxton Chron. Eng, cclii. 323 Also this yere was a 
grete affraye in fleetstrete by ny3tes tyme bitwene men of 
court and men of london. 1552 HuLoet A dcedarium, Af- 
fraye betwene two men, 3/onomachia, Pugua. 1576 Lam- 
BARDE /’evamb. Avent (1826) 331, 1 reade not of any that was 
slaine in the affraye. 1691 Kiount Law Dict. s.v.. An 
Assault is only a wrong to the party; an Affray is a commen 
wrong. 1757 Burke léridem. Eng. list, Wks. X. 352 The 
suppressing of riots and affrays. 1823 Scotr Peveril I. vii. 
127, I trust you have had no han in this mad affray? 


Affrayed (afravéd), ppd. a. arch. [f. AFFRAY 2. 
+-ED; a recall of the old form which has become 
ordinarily Arraip.] Alarmed. 


1820 Keats S. Agves xxxiii, Her blue affrayed eyes wide 
open shone, 


Affrayer (Afréto1). Also 6 affraier, affraior, 
7 affrayor. [f. AFFRAY v. +-ER!.] One engaged 
in an affray; a disturber of the peace. 


1853 87 Foxe A. & ./. I. 666 2 ‘To make these Congrega- 
tions of the Lollards to be. . affivers of the people. 1581 
Lamparve £rex. 11. iii. (1588) 140 Any man also maystay the 


AFFRIENDED. 


Affraiors, until the storme of their heat be calmed, 1716 
W. Hawkins Pleas of Crown 1. xxviii. (1824) 1 490 If affray- 
ers fly to a house... [the constable]. . nay break open the 
doors to take thein. 1790 Dantas Neforts 1. 363 It is law- 
ful to part affrayers in the house of another man. 

+ Affray'ing, vé/. 5b. Obs. [f. Arrnay v. + 
-InG!.) A distarbing or alarniing. 

1450 Lonerticit Grail xliv. 306 Whanne the deuk herde 
this tydyng, To hym it was a gret affrayeng. 

+Affrayitly, affraitly, adv. Ols. Sc. [f. 
affrayit, Sc. form of Arritayep, AFRAID +-LY2.] 
Tn an alarmed or frightencd manner; affrightedly. 

1375 Barnour Bruce vi. 434 The laif fled full affrayitly. 
1513 ouctas “Eucis xin. iv. 73 Fleand thay wat not quhare, 
‘Tursing thare birdingis affraitlye here and thare. 1536 
Be.trenneni Cron, Scot? (1821) 1. 298 Vhe pepill, nicht 
affrayitly, returnit to him out of all partis of the wod. 

+Affrayment. Obs. [f. Array v, + -MENT.] 
Given as a synonym of Arrray by Bailey, whence 
in Johnson. 

1731 Batrey, vol. 11, Afray, Afrainent (in Common Law) 
is an affrightment put upon one or more persons; which 
may be done by an open shew of violence only, without 
either a blow given or a word spoken, etc, [The definition 
is quoted from Phillips with the addition of Af/rammucnt by 
Bailey himself.] 

+ Affray'ne, afray'ne, v. Ods. [f. FRAYNE, 
FREYNE v. to ask, inquire, either with A- pref. 1 
intensive, or (as Stratmann thinks) wtth prep. a/, 
Or, and so to ask of or from.] To question. 

¢1340 Hamrote /’r. Conse. [quoted by Halliw., but not in 
ed. Morris] Whanne Thou schalt this werde afreyne. 1377 
Lana... ?. 772. B. xvi. 274, 1 affrayned [1393 ich fraynede] 
hym fyrste Fram whennes he come. ¢1380.5zr Ferumb. 2146 
L3yfore be Amyral banne he gop! & bygan him for taffrayne. 
1460 Towneley Myst. 328 My fader wakyd at the laste, 
And her afraynd; she told hym how she was agust. 

Affreight (afré''t), v. rave—9. [ad. Fr. affréte-r, 
spelt after ing. Freicut.] ‘To hire a ship for the 
transportation of goods.’ Craig 1847. 

Affreighter (afré!to1). [t. prec. +-en!.] ‘The 
person who hires or charters a ship or other vessel 
to convey goods.’ Craig 1&47. 

1882 Charter-party, Such loading berth ..as the said af- 
freighters may name. 

Affreightment (afré'-tmént), [ad. Fr. af/rcse- 
ment n. ot action f. afrcte-r to freight; spelt after 
Eng. Freicur.] The hiring of a vessel to convey 
cargo. 

1755 Macens Ess. Jnsur. 1. 101 The Agreement of Af- 
freightment, commonly calleda Charter- Party. 1848 ARNOULD 
Mar, lusur. \. Vie (1866) 1. 289 :molument derived from car- 
rying goods on freight, or from performing certain contracts 
of affreightment on hire. 


+ Affre'nt, v. Obs. rare—!. [ad. Sp. afrent-ar to 
affront.) <A by-form of AFFRONT. 

1578 T. N. Zrans. Conquest of W. india 229 To kill those 
Spaniardes who have so affrented the nation of Culhua. 

+ Affre't, v. Obs. rare". [f. af: (= A- pref.11) 
+Fretv.] To fret, annoy, trouble. 

1600 App. Apnot Youahk 247 David .. was so affretted with 
the prosperitie of the wicked. 

+Affre't, sb. Obs. rare—'. [etym. doubtful ; perh. 
{. It. affrettare to hasten, affrcttamento a making 
speed.} ‘ Furious onset ; immediate attack.’ J. 

1596 Srenser F.Q. mix. 16 With the terrour of their 
fierce affret They rudely drove to ground both man and horse. 

ffreyd, variant of AFRAYED ///. a., rubbed. 
+Affri-cate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. affricat-, ppl. stem 
of affrica-re, to rub on or against ; f. ad to + frica- 
re to rub. Cf. Arrricrion.] ‘To rub upon, or 
against, to grate or crumble.’ Blount G/ossogr. 
1056; whence in Bailey. 

+Affrica'ted, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Rubbed. 

1705 HauxspeEt in PAI. Trans. XXV. 2167 Nor would the 
Light thus produc’d, live on the Amber .. but dy‘d so soon 
as it had deserted the Affricated Woollen. 1708 — did. 
X XVI. 86 The effluvia of the Affricated Tube. 

+ Affrica'tion. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. affri- 
cation-cm, n. of action f. affrica-re: see AFERIC- 
rion.] ‘Rubbing upon or against.’ Bailey 1721. 

1706 Havuxssee in /’4i2. Trans. XXV. 2331 The Light.. 
discover’d upon the Affrication of it [a glass tube] unex- 
hausted, seem’d to be altogether on its outside, 

+ Affricke bird, ‘A coward, one in gay cloathes.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

+ Affri‘ction. Os.; also 7 adfriction. [ad. L. 
*affriction-cm, n. of action, f. affrict- ppl. stem of 
affrica-rc to rub on; f. af- = ad- to + frica-re to rub. 
The ordinary cl. L. form was affrtentio; the simple 
fricd-rehad both fricat-um and frict-um.] The 
action of rubbing one thing upon another. — 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 234 When as in polutions or 
affrictions women... do loose their owne seed. 1660 FI. More 
Alyst. Godl. x. xiv. 54% The Adfriction of the pastoral medi: 
cine toa diseased Sheep. 1681 [atryweit Velamp. 115 r) 
Every pitiful vice secks the enlargement of itself by a con- 
tagious affriction of all capable subjects. : 

+ Affriended, fa. pple. Obs. rare. [f. 
FRIEND, by pref. a- or a@/-, probably intended to be 
factitive, after analogy of affirm, afforest; sce A- 
pref.11.) Made friends ; reconciled. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. iii, 50 She saw thet cruell war so 
ended, And deadly foes so faithfully affrended. 

il 
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+ Affright, afright, 4//. 2. Obs. Forms: 1 
a-fyrhted, 1-2 a-fyrht, 3 ?affuruht (ii), 4 
Yofright, afri3t, ?affrizt, afry3t, 5 affryht, 
afryht, afryght, 5-6 afright, 6 affright. [pa. 
pple. of OE. *afyrhtan, not found in any other part, 
{.A- pref. 1 intensive + fyrht-ax to frighten, terrify: 
see FrigHt. ‘There appears to have been also a 
derivative of-/yrhtan, OFFRIGHT, in 12th-13th c., 
the pple. of which of-fyrht was afterwards con- 
founded with a-fyrht, whence prob. the early forms 
marked with ? above; but the eventual doubling 
of the fis after the analogy of forms like af-firm, 
af-fix, from L.ad. A later form is AFFRIGHTED.] 
Struck with sudden fear; terrified, frightened. 

a1000 Andreas 1531 He afyrhted weard. «1000 O. E. 
Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 4 Pa weardas waron afyrhte. ¢1160 
Hatt. Gosp. ibid., Pa weardes weren afyrhte. c 1230 Ancren 
Riwle 362 Pe ueond is affuruht and offered of swuche. 
1330 R. Brunner Chrov. 158 Pe mayden Berenger scho was 
alle ofright. ¢1380 Sir Fernib. 1889 A-fry3t he wax ofhym 
sum del‘ so grym a was in gale. /did. 2199 ye pan was 
sore afri3t. ¢1450 LoneLicn Grail xx. 10 In his herte he 
was wondirly afryght. 1596 Srenser F.Q. 11. v. 37 As one 
affright With hellish feends, or furies mad uprore. 1647 H. 
More Resolution 175 The weakned phansy sore affright 
With the grim shades of grisely Night. 

Affright (4frsit), v. arch. [alate formation, on 
FRIGHT zv., with A- pref. 11 (written af-); doubtless 
partly due to the pre-existing ppl. adj. AFFRIGHT ; 
see prec.] To frighten, to terrify. 7o affright 

from: to deter from. (Now only poetical for the 
prose FRIGHTEN.) : 

1589 NasueE in Greene's ATenaphon (Arb.) 13 So terrible was 
his stile. . as would have affrighted our peaceable Poets, from 
intermedling hereafter, with that quarrelling kinde of verse. 
1593 Suaks. 1 //ex. 7,1, iv. 43 The Scar-Crow that affrights 
our children so. 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age u.i. 24 You 
afright me with your steele. 1675 T. Brooxs Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 129 To affright people from vicious practices. 
1722 De For Jol FU. (1840) 102 Terrifying and affrighting 
me with threats. 1878 B. Taytor Pr. Deukalion w. iv. 158 
Never a wolf affrights them Here in the pasture’s peace. 


Affright (afrai‘t), sd. arch. [f. the vb., on the 
analogy of the pre-existing /rzght vb. and sb.] 

1. actively, The action of frightening or causing 
terror; also coucr. A cause or source of terror. 

1611 B. Jonson Cafzline (J.) I see the gods . . would humble 
them, By sending such affrights. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts 195 Full of troubles and dangerous affrights. 1697 
Drypvren xeid (J.) The war at hand appears with more 
affright. 1817 CoLeripGEe Sybil. Leaves (1862) 231 A tale of 
less affright, And tempered with delight. 

2. passively, The state of sudden and great fear; 
terror, fright. 

1596 Srenser /*. Q. u. iii. 19 Then dead through great 
affright They both nigh were. 1665 Perys Diary (1879) I11. 
110 [This puts me intoa most mightyaffright. 1789 BeELsHAM 
fess. V1. xl. 511 Mr. Burke, in his affright, forgets what in 
his calmer moments he readily concedes. 1847 BarHam 
Ingold. Leg. (1877) 311 Thy bosom pants in wild affright. 


+ Affri-ghtable, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. AFFRIGHT 
v.+-ABLE.] Such as to frighten; deterrent. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia v1. 214 Though the coast be 
rocky and thus affrightable. 


Affrighted (afraitéd), pf/. a. [f. AFFRIGHT z, 
+-ED. (Replaces the earlier ppl. adj. AFFRIGHT.)] 


Struck with sudden fear; alarmed, frightened. 

1604 SHaAks. Off. v. ii. oo And that th’ affrighted Globe 
lid yawneat Alteration. 1702 Pore Thebais 138 Affrighted 
Atlas, on the distant shore, Trembl’d. 1791 Cowrer /diad 
v1. 48 A thicket his affrighted steeds detain’d, 1876 Miss 
Brappon 7. Haggard s Dau. 1. 32 Joshua looked up pre- 
sently, and saw two pairs of affrighted eyes gazing at him, 

Affrightedly (Aafraitédli), adv. [f. prec. + L¥2.] 
In an affrighted manner; with fright or alarm. 

1613 Drayton Poly-olbion xxii. (T.) The day upon the host 
affrightedly doth Iook. @1674 CLarenvon //7st. Reb. 111. 
xv. 496 And make them affrightedly to start from Him.. 
whom they adored. 1860 W. Coitins Ho. in White iv. 17 
Looking up and down the road affrightedly. 

Affrighten (afrsi-tan), v.arch. [Secondary form 
of Arrricut v. Cf. the relation of fright and 
Jrighten, and sce -EN?.]__To frighten, to affright. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water Poet) IVs. 11.169/1 The whilest her 
tongue doth thunder and affrighten. 1701 in Lond. Gaz. 
mmmdccli/5 It is not the Terrour of the French Power.. 
shall affrighten us from our bounden Duty. 1794 SouTHEY 
Botany-Bay iv. Wks, 11.88 Fit tales For garrulous beldames 
to affrighten babes. 1828 Lannor /mag. Convers. Wks. 1868 
I. 137 Wherefore, in God’s name, are you affrightened? 

Affrightened (Afraittand), Af/. a. arch. [f. 
pree.+ED.] Affrighted, frightened. 

1649 CLEveLAND Elegy 7 Wks. 1687, 198 Does his Royal 
Blood .. Not shoot through her affrightned Womb? 1728 
Morcan //ist. Algiers 1. iv. 87 The Disorder into which 
their affrightened Horses had put them. 1809 Crappe Zales 
53 Th’ affrighten’d Man a due attention paid. 

Affrightening (ifrei-tanin), A4/. a. arch. [f. 
AFFRIGHTEN + -ING?.]  Frightful, terrifying. 

1683 Pennsylv. Arch. 1. 61 Y¥' affrightening cruelty com- 
mitted at Lewis. 1715 Burner //ist. own Time (1766) II. 
108 All the affrightening stories that had been brought 
him. 

Affrighter (Afraitor). arch. [f. AFFRIGHT v. + 
-ER1.] One who affrights or frightens ; a frightener. 

1612 SHELTON Quixote 1. iv. xxv. (T.) The protector of 
damsels, the affrighter of giants. 
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Affrightful (afrai-tful), 2. arch. [f. AFFRIGHT sd. 

+-FUL: cf. frightful.] 

1. Exciting fright or terror; frightening, terrifying. 

1618 T, Apams Pract. Wks. (1861) I1. 133 The night presents 
to the fantasy.. many deceiving and affrightful imagina- 
tions. 1678 CupworTH /xfed/. Syst.68 Spectres, Bug-bears, 
or Affrightful Apparitions. 1693 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) 
If}. 157 That island has frequent tremblings since the great 
earthquake, which is very affrightfull to the inhabitants. 
1800 CoLeripGe Wallenstein. iii. Wks. 111. 266 Here every 
coming hour broods into life Some new affrightful monster. 

+2. Full of fear, timid. Ods. rare. 

1631 Markuam lay to Wealth u.1. xiv. (1668) 71 Fishes 
of eager bite, most foolish, least affrightful, and soonest 
deceived. e 

Affrightfally (afroi-tfuli), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
uy2.] | Inan affrightful manner; alarmingly. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. § 41 (1713) 523 That I lose not 
my Repose this Night, or Dream affrightfully. 


Affrighting (afrai-tin), pf/. 2. arch. [f. Ar- 
FRIGHT ¥.+-ING2.] Frightening, terrifying. 

1599 A. M. Gadethouer’s Bk. Physic 3376/1 She may also vse 
therof in all affrighting sicknesses. 1651 JER. TayLor Sera. 
1. xxvii. 344 We never heard his noises, nor have seen his 
affrighting shapes. 1726 PENN Tracts Wks. I. 558 Which 
needs not the extraordinary and affrighting Obligation of 
an Oath. 

Affrightment (afroi:tmént).arch. [f. AFFRIGHT 
v. + -MENT.] 

+1. The action of frightening or terrifying, in- 
timidation; also, a cause of fear. Oés. 

ax1619 Donne Biathan. (1648) 215 Which accompanie it 
with so much horror and affrightment. 1673 Ladies Calling 
u. ii. § 36. 77 Invisible affrightments, the beloved methods 
of nurses and servants. 1721 Strype £ccl. Alen. IV. 67 
Affrightments.. which much terrified the mean-spirited. 

2. The fact or state of being frightened ; fright, 
sudden fear or alarm. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions of Mind x. ili. 65 Choler causeth 
.. feares, affrightments, ill successe, and such like. 1693 
Locke Educ. § 167 Passionate Words or Blows from the Tutor 
fill the Child’s Mind with Terror and Affrightment. 1748 
RicHarpson Clarissa vii. (1811) 1. 47 [I looked] at him, when 
I could glance at him, with disgust little short of affright- 
ment. @1834 Lams Dram. Writers 531 Their terrors want 
dignity, their affrightments are without decorum. 

Affront (Afrynt), v.; also 4-5 afrount, afront. 
fa.OFr. afronte-r, afrunte-r (cf. Pr.andSp.afrontar, 
It. affrontare):—late L. affronta-re, adfronta-re f. 
ad front-em to the face. A/fronter has in OF. 
the meaning ‘to strike on the forehead, to slap 
in the face’; hence fg. to insult one to his face. 
The lit. meaning is not found in Eng.] 

1. To insult (a person or thing personrfied) to 
his face, to treat with avowed or open indignity. 

¢1315 Pol. Songs (1839) 337 An if a pore man speke a word, 
he shal be foule afrounted. 1393 Lanat. P. Pd. C. xxui. 5 
With neode ich mette That afrontede me foule. 1577 HEL- 
LOWES tr. Guexara’s Gold. Ep. 2 Not to honor vs, but to 
affront vs. 1665 GLANVILLE Scefszs Sci. i. 1 We cannot, 
without affronting the Divine Goodness, deny but that at 
first we were made wise and happy. 1757 Burke Adridgm. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 496 The Duke of Austria whom he 
[Richard I] had personally affronted at the siege of Acre. 
1783 Cowper Lett. 31 May, Wks. 1876, 132 The law of our 
land is affronted if we say the king dies. 1824 W. Irvine 
T. of Trav. 11. 34 It would have been ruin to affront them. 

2. To put to the blush; to offend the modesty 
or self-respect of; to cause to feel ashamed. re/. 
To feel affronted, to blush (0ds.). (Said of the 
feeling produced rather than of the act or purpose). 

1340 Ayenub. 229 Vor huo pet him yl[e]fp to voule wordes, 
hi ham ssolle na3t ssamie and afrounti, pet is to zigge, hi 
lyezep pe ssame, 1673 Cave Primit. Chr. u. ii. 33 Without 
affronting their modesty. 1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. 
1.1.9 Let me [ook you full in the Face, and I'll tell you 
whether you can affront me or no. 1741 H. WaLroLe Le?fz. 
to H. Afann 13 (1834) I. 38 Your friend Lord Sandwich af- 
fronted his Grace of Grafton extremely. 1809 Pinkney 77av. 
France 22 [He] would have affronted you by his sulky re- 
serve. ¢1860 Maurice Alon. & Aletaph. Philos. VV. viii. § 56. 
498 [It] does not affront the family feeling. ’ 

3. To face in defiance; confront. Now chiefly fz., 
as to affront death. 

1563 Grarton Q. AZary an. 6 (R.) King Philip and the 
French King with two most puyssaunt armies affronted eche 
other neere vnto the water of Some. 1596 SPENSER /*. Q. 1V. 
iii. 22 Who, him affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 
1661 BraMuae Just. Vind. vii. 188 How their Kings.. have 
all of them, in all ages, affronted and curbed the Roman 
Court. 1856 Bryant Axight’s Epitaph 37 He. . affronted 
death In battle-field. 1863 KincLake Crziea (1877) III. i. 
so He was affronting great risk without due motive. 

+b. To meet in hostile encounter, to attack. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xxv. 18g, These brave brethren .. 
affronted [concuryrunt] one another, and with cruell and 
mortall weapons gave the charge. 1642 RoGrrs Naaman 
96 A shrewd right winde, gets into the hollow of the tree, 
and affronts it on the rotten side. 1700 Drypen Fabd. Cock 
& Fox 643 [He] affronted once a cock of noble kind, And 
either lam’d his legs or struck hin blind. 

+4. To meet intentionally or of purpose, to 
throw oneself in the way of, accost, address. Oés. 

1602 Suaxs. //ar2/. 1. 1. 31 That he, as’twere by accident, 
may there Affront Ophelia. 1633 T. Apams /..rf, 2 Pet. ii. 
13 (1865) 458/r So Jezebel painted her face, and affronted 
Jehu out of the window. 

5. To front, to face in position; to look toward. 
arch, 

1600 Hotianp Livy xin. xvili. 1166 m, Macedonie, which 
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regardeth and affronteth Illyricum. 1655 FULLer Ch. Hist. 
1. v. 33 But it abated the Puissance thereof [é.¢. of Mercia], 
because on the West it affronted the Britans, being deadly 
enemies. @1658 CLEVELAND Ger. Poems, &c. (1677) 166 We 
see the Sun better by looking into the Waters, than by 
affronting his Beams. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. N.-Cap 
Country 654 On emergence, what affronts our gaze? 

+6. fg. To face anticipatively; to prepare to 
meet ; look out for. Obs. rare. 


16x Suaks. Cyd, iv. iii. 29 Your preparation can affront 
no lesse Then what you heare off. Come more, for more 
you ‘re ready. 

+ 7. causal. To confront one thing with another ; 
to set face to face. Obs. rare. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. . ii. 173 That my integritie and 
truth to you, Might be affronted with the match and waight 
Of such a winnowed puritie in loue. 

Affront (afront), sb. [f. the vb. Cf. Fr. affront 
(16th c. in Littré).] 

1. An insult offered to the face; a word or act 
expressive of intentional disrespect ; a purposed 
indignity ; an open insult or outrage ; esp. in the 
phrases 7o put an affront upon, offer an affront to. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres wv. i. 102 Whereat no man 
ought to be offended, or take it for any affront. 1671 MiLton 
P.R. 1, 160 Oft have they violated The temple, oft the law 
with foul affronts. 1678 Bunyan Peigr. 1. 62 Though they 
had offered great affronts to his Person and proceedings. 
1855 Macauray Fredk. Gt. 59 To resent his affronts was 
perilous, 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 630 It was 
certainly something to have put an open affront upon the 
Eastern king. ae 

2. Offence to one’s dignity or modesty, felt in- 

dignity. 
_ 1662 Drypen Sat. Dutch 27 To one well-born the affront 
is worse and more, When he's abused and baffled by a boor. 
1716-18 Lapy M. W. Montacue Ze/#. II. xliv. 16 These 
women.. look upon this .. as the greatest disgrace and af- 
front that can happen to them. 1769 ¥ts/us Lett. xxxv. 160 
Such an object as it would be an affront to you to name. 
1784 Cowper Left. Mar. 29 Wks. 1876, 164 Candidates are 
creatures not very susceptible of affronts. 1816 Scott Old 
Afort. 65 The unexpected, and, as she deemed it, indelible 
affront, which had been brought upon her dignity. fod. 
adage. ‘ Affronts are as they are taken.’ 

+3. Hostile encounter, attack, assault. Ods. 

1599 Haxcuyr Voy. II. 229 [They] that were not slaine in 
the first affront of the entrance into the citie. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 529 And dreaded On hostile ground, none daring 
my affront. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr.1. 103 He met with no other 
affront from Apollyon. ch 

+4. A position of hostility or defiance ; covcr. an 
obstacle. Ods. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 94 Even Ministers are often great 
affronts in the way of poore soules. 1644 Heyuin Life of 
Land 1. 45 His Studies in Divinity, in the exercise whereof 
he met with some affronts and oppositions. 1648 Symmons 
Vind, Chas. I, 6 To suffer it to continue in affront to their 
general ordinance. 

+5. An encounter or meeting generally ; accost. 
Obs. 

1614 J. Cooxe Green's Tu guog. (Dodsl.) VII. 95 This I 
must caution you of, in your affront or salute, never to move 
your hat. 1632 Heywoop /rou Age 1.u. i. 294 Whom we 
wil giue a braue and proud affront. 

Affronted (afryntéd), //. a. [f. AFFRONT v. + 
-ED. In sense 3 used to translate Fr. effromté.] 

1. Insulted, offended, injured in one’s dignity or 
modesty. (Refers to the state of feeling of the 
recipient of the affront.) 

1706 Col. Kec. Penn. 11. 284 He declared he was not at all 
affronted. 1760 G. LyttELTon Dialog. of Dead xxix. (1776) 
II. 377, I trusted the justification of my Affronted Innocence 
to the opinion of my Judges. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 153 The affronted patrician. 1879 Miss Brappon V’zolez 
If]. 23 * Your mind wants balance,’ said Miss Skipwith, 
affronted at this frivolity. 

+2. Fronted, faced. Ods. 

1586 Ferne Blazon of Gentrie 261 Shadowed with woodes 
and affronted with a large parke. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. u. 1. x. (1743) 429 Their heads upward, and 
affronted inward. 

+3. (after Fr. efronté.| Brazen-faced, impudent ; 
full of effrontery. Ods. 

1656 Eart Monm. Adv. fr. Parnassus 66 An act of shame- 
less and affronted impudency. 


+ Affro‘ntedly, adv. Obs. [f. AFFRONTED a.3 + 
-LY?.] With effrontery; impudently, shamelessly. 

1656 Eart Mon. Advt. /r. Parnassus 341 That Mahomet 
.. did affrontedly laugh at sacred things. 1755 Carte //ist. 
Eng. IV. 37 The lawyers . . since the beginning of his reign 
had most affrontedly trodden upon his prerogative. 

+ Affrontedness. Oés. [f. AFFRONTED a. 3 + 
-NESS.] Brazenfacedness, effrontery, impudence. 

1656 Ear: Mon, ddvt. fr. Parnassus 228 With unheard 
of affrontedness, he made the whole world see, that he made 
use of heresie to work division amongst people, &c. 

|| Affrontee (afroite, afront7), a. Her. [Fr. 
affronté, pa. pple. of affronte-r: see AFFRONT v.] 

4. Face to face; front to front; also called con- 
Srontee. 

1751 CuamBers Cycl., Affronté, in heraldry, is understood 
of animals borne in an escutcheon as facing, or with their 
heads turned toward each other. 

2. Looking frontwise or towards the beholder. 

1766 Porny Elem. Herald. (1787) 151 If the Figure is set 
with tle face looking frontways or forwards, this Position is 
denoted by the term Afronutee. 1868 Cussans Handbdk. 
Herald, xiv. 168 The Helmet of Dukes and Marquesses also 
stands affronté. 
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Affrontee (afrv:nt7), 5d. [f. AFFRONT v. + -EE.] 
One who receives an affront ; an insulted person. 

1833 Lytron Zxgland 1. iv, (1840) 221 The affront once 
given, out at once go affronter and affrontee; they fight first 
and retract afterwards. 

Affronter (afrmntar). [f. AFrront v. +-ERt.] 

+1. One who impudently deceives; a pretender. 
[Cf. mod. Fr. affronteur.] 

1598 Frorio, Cantontere, a cozener, a conycatcher, a de- 
ceiuer, an affronter. 1631 Massincer Seleeve as you dist ut. 
ii, Must I, because you say soe, Beleeve that this most 
miserable kinge is A false affronter? 

2. One who affronts, or insults to the face. 

1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes w. xxv. 283 And shee reveng'd 
th’ affronter with a prong. 1833 [See ArFRONTEE.] 

+ Affrontery. Obs. Put for Evrrontery. 

1679 Prance Addl, Narr. 7 They have since confessed 
that... but proceed in their affrontery, to deny ¢Azs. 


+ Affro‘ntfully, a/v. Ods. [f. Arrront sb. + 
-FUL+-LY2.] Inan affronting manner; insultingly. 

1954 P. H. Aiberniad iv. 31 Ought then a Country .so 
productive of great Men, in every Walk, be affrontfully 
called Bocotia? 

Affronting (afrentin), v4/. sd. [f. AFFRONT v. 
+-ING1] (Now mostly ¢crundial.) 

1. The action of offering indignity or open insult ; 
insulting defiance. 

1611 Corcr., Avillonnement, an affronting, vexing. 1077 
R. Girpin Demonol, Sacra (1867) 388 It is no less than the 
open affronting of God by abusing His own favours. 1702 
Case of W. Penn 8 By their affronting of it [the Act], and 
making Laws repugnant, and in opposition to it. 

2. The action of facing or encountering. 

1613 Haywarp Norm. Aings 67 By affronting of both the 
Armies. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Painters IV. v. xix. §15 This 
endurance or affronting of fearful images. 

Affronting (afrmntin), Ap/. a. [f. AFFRONT v. 
+-1nG2,] Insulting to the face; openly offensive. 

1724 Watts Logtck 1. iv. § 3 (1813) 344 Some [words] are 
clean and decent .. others are affronting and reproachful. 
1748 RicHarpson Clarissa xv. (1811) II. 98 Had you not 
been so rudely affronting to him. 1869 R. Lytron Orval 
163 The blazon’d boast of his affronting flag. 

Affrontingly (afre-ntinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a manner which affronts; with personal in- 
dignity. 

1698 Christ Exalted § 23. 18 It looks very Boldly and 
Affrontingly, to teach the Holy God to speak. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp Our Village Ser. 11. (1863) 271 Affrontingly gracious 
or astoundingly impertinent by fits and starts. 

Affrontingness (Aafryntinnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Insulting manner or demeanour. 

1853 Lyncu Se/f-/mprovem.v. 124 Then there will be class 


_ pretence, hauteur, and affrontingness. 


Affrontive (afrmntiv), a. [f. AFFRONT v. + -IVE, 
in imitation of words like effect-2ve in which -ve 
is properly added to the L. ppl. stem.}] Of affront- 
ing character or tendency. 

1659 GauDEN Tears of Ch. 510 Affrontive to the glory [of]} 
God and the Honor of thie Catholick Church. 1794 Locan 
in Pa, fist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 331 Rude and most affrontive 
language, 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa iv. (1811) I. 23 Their 
behaviour .. was very cold and disobliging, but as yet not 
directly affrontive. 1823 Lamp £7¢a Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 410 
The affrontive quality of the primitive enquiry. 

Affro‘ntiveness. !0¢s—° [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being affrontive ; personal insolence. 

1721 in BaILey; whence in Asn, Topp, etc. 

+ Affrontment. Oés. rare—'. [a. Fr. affronte- 
ment, {. affronle-r: see AFFRONT v. and -MENT.] 
The action of encountering or opposing ; rebuff. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. (1632) 834 Vpon this 
affrontment he suspended the execution of that designe. 


+Affro'ntous, @. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Sp. afren- 
toso, {. afrenta, afronta, affront ; cf. also Fr. affront- 
eur, -ense.)| Full of affront; insulting; hostile. 


1598 Barret 7heor. Warres vy. iii. 180 Those [men] are 
most affrontous .. when being enterprised with temeritie. 


+ Affronture. Oés. [f. AFFRONT v. + -URE after 
analogy of procedure, etc.] The action of facing 
or meeting in hostility ; encounter, assault. 

1j2x Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 240 At any approach or 


affronture of the enemy .. they used commonly .. to begin 
the flight. 

+Affuage. Ods. [a. Fr. affouage, {. OF r. afouer, 
afoer, to furnish with fuel :~—late L. affocd-re to make 
a fire, f. ad to + focus fire.] (See quot.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp., Affuiage, Affuiaginm, in 
antient customs, a right of cutting fuel-wood in a forest, or 
the like, for maintaining family-fire, 1847 Craic, Affuage. 

+Affu'lsion. O¢s.—° [f. L. *affuls- ppl. stem of 
affulgé-retoshine upon + -t0N, as if ad. L.*afftclsion- 
em.) ‘A shining upon.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Affund, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. affund-cre ; 
see AFFUSE.] To pour upon. 


1657 Tomuixson Renou's Dispens. 664 Oyl with red or white 
wine affunded. 


+ Affu‘rnish, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. af (=A- pref. 
11)+Furyisu.}] To furnish, provide. 


_ 41641 Br. Mountacu Acts & iJon. 482 For this, therefore, 
it was expedient to be before affurnished. 


Affuse (fiz), v. rare. [f. L. affis- ppl. stem 
of affund-ére to pour upon ; f. ad- to + fusnd-dre to 
pour. Cf. confeese.] To pour upon. 

3683 SaLmon Doron Med. 1. 424 Affuse upon it the quint- 
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essence of Iron. 1806 Branpe in PAil. Trans. XCVL. 372 
I now stopped the distillation, and affused alcohol. 

Affused (af7-zd), pp/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Poured 
upon or into anything. 

1676 in Padi. Trans. X1, 772 The affused blood does, after 
a sort, stagnate, 1683 Satmon Doron Med.1. 185 Rhenish 
wine affused on Salt of Tartar. 

Affusion (Afid#gzon). [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. affuston, 16th c. in Littré.) L. *affaston-em n. 
of action f. affund-tre : see AFFUSE.] 

1. A pouring on or into; as of water upon the body. 
lfence used of one method of administering baptism. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 33 As it were an affusion or 
confluence of blood, 1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa iv. 45 Water 
is used outwardly .. by way of aspersion or affusion (4. ¢.) 
sprinkling or pouring on. a@1677 Barrow Serm. (1716) II. 
227 God anointed him not with an external affusion of 
material oil. 1780 Kirwan in PAd/. Trans. LX XI. 26 Grow- 
ing milky on the affusion of pure distilled water. 1800 
Henry £fpit. Chem. (1808)238 Wash . with repeated affusions 
of warm water. 1872 O. Sunptey Gloss, Eccl, Terms 245 
Affusion being allowed only when the child or person to be 
baptized is weak in health. 

. Aled. A remedy in fevers, consisting in pouring 
on the patient a quantity of water, varying in tem- 
perature according to his state, but usually from 
50° to 60° or 7o° Fahr. Also fig. 

1803 W. Tavtor in Axx, Kev. 1.273 From the eruptive 
fever of democratic effervescence, countries recover by slight 
and temperate affusions of concession. 1844 T. GRAHAM 
Dom, Med. 752 \n very acute attacks of yellow fever .. we 
resort to the use of purgatives, and the cold affusion. 

+3. A swelling or development of anything pulpy. 
Obs. rare. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 127 A Parenchyma..or a fleshy 
affusion, very soft, thin, loose, and spongious. 

+ Affy:, v. Obs. Forms: 4 afye, (afyghe), 4-6 
affye, 4-7 affie, 4-Saffy. [a.OFr. afic-r, afye-r:—late 
L. eaffrda-re, {. ad to+ fiddre to trust, f. frdzes 
trusty, faithful, f. Ades faith. Refash. in later Fr. as 
affier, whence Eng. affy.] 

. trans. To trust, confide (a thing to a person) ; 
but from the beginning ref, To confide oneself, 
trust /o, 07, OF 272. 

c1300 A. Adis. 4753 Joliflich he may hym in her afyghe. 
01325 /. E. Allit. P. C. 331 pose vnwyse ledes i affyen hym 
in vanyté. c1380 Str Ferumnd, 756 My godes pat y me afhied 
on. azg00 St, Alexins 178 To god he gan hym al Affye. 
¢1450 Loneticu Grat/ xxvi. 61 In him gan sche hire affye 
Aboven alle other. 1575 Turpervite Bk. Venerte 112 Let 
them never affie themselves in yong houndes. 1578 Fenton 
Iist, Guicctardin (1618) 232 Somewhat affying themselues 
in the great promises he made. 1613 Fork Registry MS. 
Slenningford, 1 much affie myself in Mr. Heughe Best’ just 
& freindlie dealing. 

2. inir. (by omission of refl. pron.) To confide, 
trust, rely, put trust. Const. 7, rarely 077. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!, Syne 10241 Po pat pou saghe lyke 
maumetrye On worldly byng pey most affye. 1330 — Chron. 
78 On pis Gospatrick William ganaffie. 1375 Barsour Brace 
x. 271 Tharfor in hym affyit he. a1470 Tiptorr Caesar's 
Comm. (1530) ii. 2 In whose great wysedome .. Cassar much 
affyed. 1589 Mlyrroure for Mag., Gloucester vi, Most faulte 
of fayth where I most affyed. 1587 Turnervite 7rag, 7. 
(1837) 228 In whom he did affye To shew the case, 1588 
Snaks, 774, A.1. i. 47, Marcus Andronicus, so I do affie In 
thy vprightnesse and integrity. 1622 Fotuersy A theom. 5 
Affying only upon his own wit and understanding. 1642 
Jer. Taytor God's Fudgem, 1, 1. xxvii. 114 Antiochus for the 
small trust he affied in him .. would not commit any charge 
.. into his hand. ; 

3. trans. To confide in, trust, give faith to. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 155 To schewe counseil & skille, 
pat not is toaffie. 1587 Turnervite Act. & Sonnets (1837) 
326 So greatly she affied him, Whilest she did beare the sway. 
1633 T. Apams £-xf. 2 Pet. li. 5 (1865) 329/2 Who would not 
rather affy God’s word with one singular Noah, than be in- 
credulous with the whole world? 

4. To assure, affirm on one’s faith (a thing or 
fact to a person); to make affidavit. 

e1500 Partenay 2308 Fair nece.. here I you affy That 
your fadir Deth auenged is well. 1530 Patscr. 418/2, | affye, 
I assure or make one certayne of a thynge by my promesse. 
It is nat for your honour thus by your othe to affye this 
thyng,and noweto go fromit. 1617 Minsureu Ductor 166 To 
Affie, Assure, Affirme on his word or credite : z#d¢ to Assure. 

5. To secure or make fast by solemn promise ; 
to betroth or espouse (sc. to oneself, or as proxy 
for another); to take in marriage. 

c1s00 Partenay 6052 Neuer.. wold he noght mary .. No 
woman wold betrouth neither affy. 1587 Hotinsnep Chron. 
ILI. 832/2 The said duke affied the lady Marie in the name 
ofhis maister king Lewes. 1603 Drayton Barons Warres i. 
Ixxxiv, The Prince affyes faire Philip [= Philippa] at the last. 
1627 — Agincourt, etc. 68 Comming to Towers, there sump- 
tuously affide : This one, whose like no age had seene befcre. 

6. To betroth (any one) in marriage /o (another); 
to affiance. 

1576 Lamparve Peramd, Avent (1826) 322 The wise Duke 
.. for more safetie, affied him to his daughter, to be taken 
in marriage. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en. V/,1v. i. 80 Daring to 
affye a mighty Lord Vnto the daughter ofa worthlesse King. 
1603 Drayton Barons HW'arres 1. xiv, To whom thy only 
Daughter was affy’d. 1642 Birp Jfag. Hon, 34 He was affied 
to Alice the daughter of the Earl of Moreton, 1655 DicGes 
Compl. Ambass. 13 He was suddenly accepted by that Q. to 
be affied in contract of Marriage with her. 1705 Rowe iter 
m1. Wks, 1792 I. 262, I would not affy my daughter to you. 
(Meant to be formal and old-fashioned.) 


7. fig. To engage or bind in faith (a thing 7oa 
person or vice versd). 


| 
| 


AFIRE. 


1566 D)Rant Afedic, Afor, A, That none contente abyde In 
trayned trade, that whylome choyse or chaunce to them 
affyed. 1625 Br. Mountacu Appeal to Czsar 69(T.) Personal 
respects rather scem to affie me unto that Synod. 

+ Affy’, 54. Obs.; also 4-5 affye, affie. [f. the 
vb.] Trust, reliance. 

€1380 Sir Ferums, 2167 Wommanes wyt gop her & per ; 
in hymen ys no3tt affye. c1q30 Cheuelere Assigne 10 She 
sette her affye in Sathanas of helle, 

+ A‘fgod. Obs. [OF. f. af, af off, away + Gon; 
cogn. w. ON. afgud, OIIG. apco/, mod. G. abgott ; cf. 
Goth. afeups impious, afguder impicty.] The Old 
Itnglish word for idol or false god. 

1793 Gert. Mag. XI. 1189 The figure on the stone was not 
intended to represent a griffin, but an Afgod. The Afgod was 
an image like a dragon placed at the feet of Woden. 

Afgodness. [f. prec.+-NnkEss.] Idolatry. (In 
Skinner 1671, Coles 1692, but not used since 1100.) 

Afield (afild), adv. prop. pkr. Forms: 1 on 
felda, 3 o felde, 4-5 a-felde, 6 afeld, U- afield. 
[A prep.) in, on + Fietp.] 

1. On or in the held, esf. of labour or battle. 

a 1000 Psalms (Spl.) Ixvii. 48 He sette foretacn his on felda 
Taneos. c1400 Ser Percev. 1311 In felde for to fyght. 3591 
Suaks. 1 //en. VI, v. iv. 40 When thou didst keepe my Lambes 
a-field. 1606 — Tr. & Cr. v. ili. 67 Afneas is afield. 1789 
Burns H7ks. 111. 376 My chief, amaist my only pleasure, At 
hame, a-fiel, at wark or leisure. 1873 Dixon 7wo Queens I. 
1. i, 1 Fernando was afield against the Moors in what he 
called a holy war. 1877 M. Arnotp Poems I. 96 As afield 
the reapers cut a swath. 

2. To or into the field ; ence, to battle. 

¢1230 Bestiary 398 [De fox] god o felde to a furg, And 
falled Sar-inne. 1 77 Lanex. P. 2. B. vi. 144 Helpe make 
morter Or bere mukkea-felde. 1566 Upatt Royster Doyster 
1, iv. (1847) 22 Oh your coustrelyng Bore the lanterne a 
field hefore the gozeling. 1676 Hospes Odyssey x. 81 Then 
they a-field Their cattle drive. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 138 » 11 In harvest she rides afield in the waggon. 
1870 Morris Larthly Parad. 1. ii. 532 And in meantime 
afield he never went, Either to hunting or the frontier war. 

3. Away from home, abroad ; to orat a distance ; 
esp. in phr. far afield. Also fig. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. x. (1483) 101 Pacyence come 
pryckyng with a sobre chere and hitte Ire in the helme that 
it flewe a feld. 1536 BeLtLenpeNe Cron. Scotd, (1821) I. 84 
This Metellane.. governit all materis, baith at hame and 
afeld, with gret felicite. 1850 Kincstey A/¢. Locke xi.(1876) 
124, I had.. never been further afield than Fulham or Bat- 
tersea Rise. 1880 Spaioine /frz. Demonol. 9 It will prevent 
the student from straying too far afield in his reading. 

+Afi‘le, v. Obs. rare—'. Fomrns: 1 afyl-an. 
Pa. pple. afyled, 3 afiled. [f. A- pref 1 intensive 

+/fyl-an to make foul; f. /¢/ foul. Cogn. w. mod. 
G. erfaulen.| To defile. 

c880 K. AELFreD Gregory's Past. Care liv. 419 Det hi hi 
mzgen eft afylan. c1300 A’. Adis. 1064 Men me cleputh 
quene afiled. 

+ Afi'll, v. Ods.; also 2-3 afulle, 3 afeolle. [f. 
A- pref. 1 up+Finy. Cogn. w. Goth. ws/ulijan, 
OHG. arfullan, mod. G. erfillen.] 

1. To fill up, fill full; fulfil. 

cro0o ErerRic Gen. ix. x Afyllad pa eorpan. ¢1175 Lamé. 
Hlom.g Ure drihten pa haued ba stronge ealde laze auulled 
mid pere newe. 1205 LAyAMoN 12078 Fif scipe: of wimmon- 
nen afulled. /éd. 23554 Pa burh wes wid innen! afullcd 
mid monnien. /6¢d, 28831 Afeolled mid blisse. 

+ Afi-nd, v. Oss. Forms asin Finn. [f. A- preft 
out+ Finp. Cogn. w. OHG. arfindan, mod. G. 
erfinden.| To find out, discover. 

c1000 O. E. Gosp. John viii. 4 Pis wif ws afundyn on unriht- 
on hemede. cx1200 7 rin. Coll. Hom. 191 He auint mannes 
heorte emti of rihte bileue. 1203 Layamon 15852 ies pu scalt 
afinde a pisses daies ferste. /dzd. 30636 Al pat he auunde. 
c12z50 Moral Ode 56 3iue his for godes luue, eft heo hit 
scullen a-finden. @1250 Ow/ § Wight, 527 At than harde me 
mai avinde Wo geth forth, wo lith bi-hinde. ¢1315 SHore- 
HAM 49 Thet thys ordre hedde Jhesus, We habbeth wel a- 
founde. ¢ 1430 Octoutan [mp. 1659 Tho the Sarsenes afounde 
Her lord was slayn. 

+ Afi-ne, adv. Obs.; also 4-5 afyn(e, 5 affynie. 
(a. Fr. @ fin at or tothe end.] Finally; to the end, 
completely. 

¢ 1330 lrth. & Merl. 50 Ac the eldest sone Constentine Was 
noble clerk and wise afine. c 1330 Ayng of Jars 780 Icham 
nou glad wel afyn. a@1rqoo CHaucer Kom. Rose 3690 ‘Til 
grapes be ripe and welle afyne. c1rq20 Liber Cure Coc. 
(1865) x2 Take larde of porke.. Hew hit in gobettis wele 
afyne. c1460 Emare 913 When they wer well at ese afyne, 
Bothe of brede, ale, and wyne. 

+Afi-ngered, A7/. a. Obs. 3-4. Also afingred, 
afingret. [For efhingered, OE. of-hyngred, Or- 
HUNGERED, f.OF + HunGER. Cf. ABUNGERED.] Af- 
flicted with hunger, famished, very hungry. 

c1300 S4, Brandan 416 Hi were Afingred sore, for here 
mete was al i-do. ¢1300 Vox & Wolf2 A vox gon outof the 
wode go, Afingret so, that him wes wo. 1377 Lancv. P. P/. 

3. vi. 269 After many manere metes his mawe is afyngred. 
1547 Boorpe /utrod, Knowl, (1870) 122 (A Corntshman says) 
Iche chaym yll afyngred. 

Afire (afaie1), adv.and pred.a.prop.phr. Forms: 
3 afur(e, 40 fure, afyr, 4 5 afere, 5 afyre, 4- 
afire. The forms in z (22) are s.w., that ine Kentish. 
(A- prep.l 11 of state, in+ Fire. The full on fyr 
is not found early ; Wyclif has 77 /ire.] 

1. On or in fire, in a state of burning or inflam- 
mation ; es. in phr. Zo se/ afire. , 

1205 LayaMmon 27109 Pat sculden for Ardure Rome ifullen 
afure. 1297 R.Grouc. 380 Pe gret cyte of Medes supe afure 

ll-a 


AFLAME. 
he sette. ¢1350 Body §& Soul 347 The world shal al o fure 
ben. 1447 Boxenuam Lyuys Seyntys 168 Wyth a brynnyng 


chere As alle the hous had been afere. 1480 Caxton Chrox. 
Eng. cxcii. 168 The scottes sette a fyre the stakkes of heye. 
1647 FULLER Good Thoughts (1841) 135 If our clay cottage be 
not cooled with rest, the roof falls a fire. a1845 Hoop Ode 
to Son i, Why, Jane! he'll set his pinafore a-fire! 1869 
Dickens Left, (1880) 1]. 416 We have had our sitting-room 
chimney afire this morning. 

2. fig. of passion, etc. 

1382 Wyciir Fawes iil. 6 And it enflaumed, or set afijre, 
of helle, enflaumeth the wheel of oure birthe. [TinDALE, 
Genev., afyre.] 1384 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wom, 2493 The devyl 
sette here soules bothe a fere. 1604 T. WricuT Passions of 
Mind v. § 4. 279 Lovers ire sets love afier. 1875 F. Myers 
Poems 51 With trembling knees and heart afire. 

A-first, pir. Ods., at first: see First. 

A-five, fir. Ods., in five (parts): see Five. 

Aflame (4fl@'m), adv. and fred. a. prop. phr. 
[A- prep.1 11 of state, in, into + FLAME.] 

1. In or into flame; ablaze. 

1555 Brookes in Froude’s //ist. Eng. V1. xxxiii. 374 But 
also set a-flame the fire already kindled. 1852 KinGsLry 
Androm. 222 Lovest thou cities aflame, fierce glows, and 
the shrieks of the widow? 

2. In a glow of light or colour, such as is caused 


by the reflection of flame. 

1798 CoLeRIDGE Axc, Alar. 111. vii, The western wave was 
all aflame. The day was well nigh done! 1872 Dixon Switzers 
xviii. 177 At night, the city is aflame with lamps. 

3. fig. In a glow of excitement or intense eagerness. 

1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh ui. 123 A tiptoe Danae, 
overbold and hot, Both arms a-flame to meet her wishing 
Jove Halfway. 1860 W. Coins Wom. in White 1.55, 1am 
all aflame with curiosity. 1879 Farrar St. Jal 11. 562, 
I remind thee to fan aflame the gift of God which isin thee. 

+ Afla‘ming, ///.a. Obs. [pr. pple. of vb. aflame, 
var. of ENFLAME: see A- fref. 10.] Inflaming, 
flaming, blazing up. 

1623 Revel. Golias in App. to Mapes’ Pocms (1841) 291 
The sting of tongues the aflaming fire doth feed. 

+ A-fla‘nk, adv. prop. phr. Obs. [A prep. 4 
in, on+FLANK.] In flank, on the flank or side. 

1601 Hotiann Pliny xvii. xxiii, Afront.. fortie foot: but 
aflanke, or on the side, twentie. 

+ Afia‘sh, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A. pref. 1 inten- 
sive + FLAsH v.1] To pour water in quantity and 
with force ; to dash, to splash. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. I. 63 Pe Rede see is nou3t 
rede of kynde, but aflascheb and wascheb oon rede clyues 
and stones. 

Aflat (aflet), adv. [A frep.! of position + 
Fuat.] Ina flat position, flatly. 

¢1330 Arth. & Mer. 9033 And Aroans with the swerd aflat. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 426 Lay all his branches a-flat upon the 
Ground. 1812 W. Tennant Auster Fair ww. xxvii, Swop ! 
there a jumper falls aflat upon the ground. 

Aflaunt (aflgnt), adv. [f. A prep.l 11 of state 

+ FLaunt v.] In a flaunting state or position. 

1568 WitHats Dict. (1608)219 (N.) Hee that of himself doth 
bragge, boast, and vaunt, Hath ill neighbours about him to 
set himaflaunt. 1589 PuttENHAM Exg. Poesie (1869) 305 For 
a Courtier to know how to weare a fether, and set his cappe’ 
a flaunt. 1840 BrowninG Sorded/o iv. 363 Pennons of every 
blazon once a-flaunt, Men prattled. 

+ A-fle, v. Ods.; also 3 avele. [a. ON. af-a.] To 
gain, get, earn. 

cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hoi. 159 His mede shal ben banne 
garked alse hit beod here aueled. zd. [They] auelen * bat 
men hem blescen. ¢ 1200 Oru?, 7903 Forr cnapechild iss 
atledd wel Affterr weppmanne kinde. 

+ Aflee’, 2. Obs. Formsas in FLEE. [f. A- pref. 1 
away + FLEE, OE. fled-2. Cogn. w. OHG. zrfliohan, 
mod. G. erfliehex.] To flee away. 

a1o00 Guthlac (Grein) 475 Gest aflihb. 1205 LayAMon 
19076 Pa sxiden pa cnihtes.. bat pe king wes iflozen [1250 


afloze]. 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3132 And were aflozen grete & 
smalle. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. V. 429 pe kyng.. 


sente for pe bisshoppes bat were aflowe. 1557 in Hazl. 
£. P. P. 111. 129 He thought him well a fledde. 

+ Afle‘me, v. Ots. Forms: 1 aflym-an, afliem- 
en; 2-3 aflem-en. [f. A- pref. 1 away + FLEME.] 
To drive away, expel. 

roox O. E. Chron., Wy Sur aflymede wurdon. ¢1130 Jé/d. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1124 And his sunu Willelm pe} aflemde ut 
of Normandi. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 195 Pene lode deouel.. 
Aulem urom me ueor awei. 1205 LayamMon 8466 He me 
a-flemde‘ sone from hirede. 

+ Afley’, v. Os. or dial. Forms: 1 aflyz-an, 
afliz-an; 2-3 aflei-en, avlei-en. J. fple. 5 
aflayed, 8- Sc. afley’d. [f. A- pref 1 away, off + 
fi‘-zan to put to flight: see Fiey.] 

1. To put to flight, chase away. 

c1000 Atteric JJom, (Sweet 80) Zé Afligdon dedflu. ¢ 1000 
— Gram, xxviii. 166 Ic aflize mine fynd, c1230 Axcren 
Riwle 136 Pes ston.. avleied attri binges. 

2. To discomfit: in fa. pple. dismayed, fright- 
ened. (Still used in Scotch.) 

1450 Merlin 296 Tha{n] was the kynge loot sore aflayed. 
21774 R. Fercusson Aung’s Birthd.\1845)2 Vhe herdswould 
gather in their nowt.. Hafflins afley'd to bide thereout To 
hear thy thunder. 

A-flicker (afli‘ko1), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.) of 
state + FLicker.] Ina flickering state or condition. 

1875 BrowninG Aristoph. Afol. 225 With age are limbs 
a-shake And force a-flicker ! 

Aflight, obs. form of ArFiict sé. and Af/. a. 

+ Aflight. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 away + 
Fuicur. Not recorded in OE., but cf. afféon to 
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flee away, affigan to put to flight, a/fyze flight.] 
Flight, flying. 

c12z20 Leg. St. Kath. 2020 An engel.. wid feorliche afluhte 
fleoninde aduneward. ¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 2043 She flew 
in afflight, To her birdus was she boun. 

+ Afli-ght, v. Obs. rare—, [f. A- pref. 11+ 
Firicut.] ?To put to flight. 

1583 STANyHURST “2/xeid (Arb.) §7 Also such old enimies : 
policy that former aflighted And coucht in corners, with a 
vengeance freshly retyred. 

Afloat (aflowt), adv. and pred. a., formerly par. 
Forms: 1 on fldte, on flét, 2-6 on flote, 6- 
a flote, 6-7 a floate, 6-a-float, afloat. [f. ON 
prep. + FLoatT s6.] ' 

I. Literally. 

1. On the sea, or on any water of sufficient depth to 
buoy up anything ; hence, ina floating condition, in 
opposition to being aground ; at sea, in opposition 
to being in dock or in the dockyard. (Used also 
of figurative seas and streams, ¢.g. of /é/e.) 

993 Battle of Maldon (Sweet) 41 We willad.. ts t6 scipe 
gangan, on flot féran, 1023 Charter of Canute in Cod. Diplom., 
IV. 23 Deet scip bid aflote. 1070 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an.1037 Wz#ron 6a titlagas ealle on flote. 
Mornay viii. 98 The first Ship that euer was set a flote, was 
vpon thered Sea. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 29 P10 What- 
ever is afloat in the stream of time. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. on 
Waters |. 216 In baths..a gross fat substance has been 
found afloat. 1851 Heres /riexds ix C. 1. 27 Send them 
afloat in the wide sea of humanity. 

2. Of persons or goods: At sea; on board ship; 
esp. in the navy or fleet ; in naval service. 

1330 R. BrunnE Chron. 169 Now er alle on flote, God gif 
pam grace to spede. 1704 Appison /faly (J.) There are 
generally several hundred loads of timberafloat. 1815 WeEL- 
LINGTON In Gurwood s Desp. X11.239 Hecommanded the force 
afloat. 1879 Standard 15 Apr., The quantity [of wheat] 
afloat is still as much as 1,421,000 qrs. 

3. In a state of overflow or submersion. 

1591 SPENSER Zellay’s Vis. ix. 7 Whose out-gushing flood 
Ran bathing all the creakie shore aflot. 1745 Gay IVs. V1. 
256 The meads are all afloat, the haycocks swim. 1836 
Marryat Afidsh. Easy xxii. 104 There was no trouble in wet- 
ting them, for the main deck was afloat. 

4. In a state of suspension or floating motion in 
the air; buoyed up or spread out lightly like a 
thing floating. 

31825 Br. Fonathan 111. 316 His own hair afloat over it; 
like a vapour of spun gold. 1855 Brownino A/ex & Wom. 11. 
5 Carelessly passing with your robes afloat. 

II. From the state of a ship or other body float- 
ing on the sea, with reference to its liberty of 
motion, its being on the surface, its being at the 
mercy of the waves, its motion hither and thither, 
etc., are derived various figurative uses of afloat; as, 

5. Free from embarrassments, like a ship off the 
ground; out of debt, paying one’s way; having 
“one’s head above water.’ 

1538 Latimer Serm. & Kem. (1845) 412 Shortly cometh on 
my half-year’s rent; and then I shall be afloat again. c¢ 1600 
Suaxs. Sonn. 80 Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
1644 Howe tt Left¢. (J.) My heart is still afloat; my spirits 
shall not sink. : 

6. Fully started in any career. 

1559 Jlyrroure for Mag., Cade xi. 1 Fortune setting us a 
flote. 1826 Disrarui Vv. Grey vi. iii. 398 One of the most 
successful periodical publications ever set afloat. 

7. In full swing, in full activity. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions of Mind 11.1. 49 While the Passion 
is afloate, 1728 G. Carteton Mem. Eng. Officer 91 Yet all 
these Difficulties, instead of discouraging the Earl, set every 
Faculty of his more afloat. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxii. (1846) 
199 Since the loss of the battle of Worcester, he had been 
afloat again, and more active than ever. ; 

8. In currency in the world or in society; pass- 
ing at large from one person to another ; in general 
diffusion or circulation. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 349 The fire of 
sedition, which setteth a floate all kinds of impietie. 1628 
Dicsy Voy. to Medit, Pref. (1868) 38 The many mistakes 
which are afloat concerning him. 1853 (3 June) Bricut SA. 
2 Various rumours were afloat. 1877 KinGLaKE Crisnea (ed. 
6) . ii, 35 It is true that strange doctrines were afloat. 

b. Comm. In currency as negociable documents, 
without coming to an actual discharge of liability. 

Mod, To keep bills, ‘paper,’ afloat. . : 

9. Unfixed, unsettled, adrift; moving without 
guide or control. ; 

1714 Extwoop //ist. of Life (1765) 291 Applause setting his 
Head afloat. 1757 Symmer in Ellis Oreg. Lett. 1. 471 IV. 
403 Affairs are in a manner all afloat. 

+ Aflo'cht, fred.a. prop. phr. Sc. Obs. [A prep.t + 
Frocut; also in full ov focht.] Ina flutter, agitated. 

1513 Douctas éneis v. xiii. 37 Venus al on flocht, Amyd hir 
breist reuoluand mony a thocht. 1536 BELLENDENE Cron. 
Scotd, (1821) 11. 122 My mind and body is aflocht, specially 
sen I hard thir innocent men sa cruelly tormentit. 1585 
James I. Ess, tx Poeste (1869) 31 With spreits aflought, and 
sweete transported loue. . 

A-flore, -floor, pir. Obs., on the floor: see FLoon. 

Aflow (afldu), adv. and pred. a. prop. phr. [A 
prepti11+¥FLow.] Flowing. 

1863 D. Mitcuect Jy Harm 292, | described the air as all 
aflow with the perfume of purple lilacs. 

Aflower (Aflaue'1), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prep.) 11 + Fiower.] Flowering, blooming. 

1876 SwinpurNE /rechth. 1147 Fields aflower with winds 
and suns. 
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Aflush (4flof), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prep.1411 + Fiusu sd, and a.] 

1. (From Fusu sé.) Ina flushed or blushing state. 

1880 E. Hopkins R. Turguand 11. xix. 3 A pictured lady 
looking down aflush with bygone love. 

2. (From FLusH a.) On a level. 

1880 SwinBuRNE Studies in Song 169 The bank is abreast 
of her bows and aflush with the sea. 

Aflutter (4flotas), adv. prop. phrase. [A prep.t 
+ FLurter.] In a flutter, agitated. 

1830 GieiG Country Curate I. ix. 178 All the unmarried 
women were a-flutter when I came among them. 1855 
Browninc Mex & Wom, 11. 147 A cornfield-side a-flutter 
with poppies. 

Afoam (aféum), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.l+ 
Foam.] In a state of foam. 

1849 C. Bronté Shirley 11. ix. 204 With steed afoam. 
1864 SwinBURNE A fafanta 1230 At the King’s word I rode 
afoam for thine. 

+ Afovle, v. Obs. [a. OF r. afole-r to befool; f. 
&@ to+/fol fool, foolish: see Foou.] To befool. 

a12z50 Owl & Night. 206 Ich wot he is nu suthe acoled, 
Nis he vor the no3t afoled. ¢ 1314 Guy Waru.20 Al to 
michel thou art afoild, Now thi blod it is acoild. 

+ Afond, v. Ods. Forms: 1 afandi-an, 2 
afandi-en, 3 (south.) afonde, avond, 5 (north.) 
afaynd. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + fand-zan to try, 
to search, causal of fizd-ax to find: see Fonp.] 

1. trans. To try, make trial of, put to the test, 
find out by experiment. 

c1000 O. £. Gosp. Luke xii. 56 La liceteras cunne ge afan- 
dian heofones ansyne & eorpan : humeta na afandige ge bas 
tide? c1160 Hatton Gosp., ibid., La liceteres cunne ze 
afandigen heofones ansiene & eordan. Hu mate na afandige 
ge pas tide? c 1050 Sax. Leechd. 1. 375 pis is afandan lece- 
creft. ¢1305 Saints Lives, St. Edw. 12 A knizt of Enge- 
lond As he was bigunde see auentoures to afonde. 

b. with subord. cl. To try, to attempt. 

1470 Henry Wallace v. 879 Sotheron wald afaynd With 
haill power at anys on thaim to sett. 

2. To tempt (to evil). 

€1315 SHOREHAM 73 Wyth foule handlynge Other other 
afondeth. 

+ Afong, v. Obs. Forms: Zuf. 1-4 afé-n, 2-4 
afo, 3-5 afong(e, 3-4 avong(e, 4 afang(e, 
avang(e. /a.t. 1-4 afeng, 2-3 aveng, 3 afong. 
fa. pple. 1 afangen, afongen. /p. 2 auouh, 
3 afeoh. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + fd to seize, 
grasp: see Fone, Fanc.] 

1. To take by force or authority ; hence, to seize, 
apprehend. 


c975s RKushw. Gosp. Matt. iv. 12 lohannes wes afongen. 
a1000 ¥uliana (Grein) 320 Forht afongen, frides orwena. 
1205 LayAMON 22628 3if he [him] mihte afon, he wolde hine 
slan. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 74 Sir Herhaud, thou schalt afong 
Four hundred knightes. 

2. To take (what is offered), to accept. 

1z05 LAYAMON 14584 Buten pu a pine dajen afo hwdene 
lagen. @ 1250 Ow & Night. 841 That alle tho that hi avoth, 
Hi weneth that thu segge soth. c1305 St. Christoph. in 
E. E. P.(1862) 65 He .. bileouede on god anon And afeng 
cristendom. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 94 Ac he therof nold afo. 


3. To receive (a person), to welcome. 

c1000 O. E. Gosf. Mark xvi. 19 He ws on heofonum afan- 
gen. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 197 Auouh mine soule. 1205 
Layamon 15661 Vortigerne..pa leuedi aueng‘ mid swide 
ua@ire laten. Jééd. 14160 Afeoh heom mid wunne. c 1330 
Arth. & Alerl, 2546 And him afenge with fair acord. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 2904 Prayhede he to god Almi3t! scholde ys 
soule auonge. F : 

4. To receive, get, come into possession of. 

a 1000 Psadms (Spelm.) xlvii. 8 We aféngon mildheortnysse 
dine on midle temple. ¢c1175 Lawd. Hom. 131 Euric mon 
scal auon mede. 1205 LAYAMON 23969 He wunde afeng¢ 
feouwer unchene long. 1297 R. GLouc. 368 Asin vorste 3er, 
pat he auong hys kynedom. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 51 And at 
ordres avangeth hy The boke of the Godspelle. ¢ 1330 A‘yag 
of Tars 1016 The dethe thei scholde afonge, 

b. zx¢r. To be in possession. 

1450 LoneticH Grail li. 220 Whethir this fyr scholde 
lasten longe, Oper endelesly there stille to a-fonge. 

To get (offspring), to conceive. 

¢ 1305 Fudas in E. £. P. (1862) 108 Ac hi no child for no 
ping bituene hem ne mi3te afonge. 1315 SHOREHAM 121 For 
so hy hyne scholde ferst avonge, Ther nys ni senne ther 
amonge, Ne noe flesches lykynge. ; 

6. Of a thing: To take in, contain, to hold. 

c1300 Bckeé 2349 The contrayes wide and longe Mi3te 
unethe al that folc that ther com afonge. 


Afoot (afut), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.t on+ 
Foor. The full 07 fofe occurs in 13th c., and a foot 
was written as two words till the 17th. The old- 
est form was in the plural, @ (02) foten=on feet, 
always in the earlier text of Layamon 1205, but 
altered in the later to a fote.] 

1. On foot, #.e. on one’s own feet, in opposition 


to ox horseback, ete. ; 

1z05 Layamon 5908 Weoren heo of Rome‘ alle ridinde, ba 
odere a foten [ater text a fote]. bid. 25402 Pat folc.. pat 
ber eoden a uoten [/ater text afote]. cx1325 £.£. Alit. P; 
B. 79 pe wayferande frekez, on fote & on hors. 1366 
MAUNDEV. Xxil. (1839) 245, 50,000 men at horse, and 200,000 
mena fote. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes. xxiil. 70 Folke 
in tho dayes faughten more on horsbacke than a-fote. 1611 
Bisre Acts xx. 13 Minding himselfe to goe afoote. 1681 
Lond. Gaz. mdclxi/3 His Royal Highness walked a Foot. 
1762 Gorpsm. Cit. of World cxxii. (1837) 474 They take 
coach, which costs ninepence, or they may go afoot, which 


AFORE. 


costs nothing. 1849 Dickens Barn. Rudge 15/1 He was 
mounted and I afoot. : f , 

2. On foot, in opposition to sitting still, Ling, 
ete.; astir, on the move. 

1530 PALsGR. 422/2 Is this woman that lay a chylde bedde 
a foote agayne? 1588 Suaks. 774. A. iv. il. 29 Were our 
witty Empresse well a foot. 1596 — 1 Flew. /V, 1. ili, 278 
Before the game's a-foot, thou still let’st slip. 1827 Coorrr 
Prairie 1, vii. 100 Ishmael and his sons were all speedily 
afoot. 1828 Scott /, Af. Perth II. 123 A party of nummers 
who were a-foot for pleasure. : ; 

3. Hence, In active existence, in operation or em- 


ployment. 

1602 Suaks. Ful, C. ui. ii. 265 Mischeefe thou art a-foot. 
1638 SANDERSON 21 Seri, Ad, Aul. viii. (1673) 112 Pride... 
setteth contentions a foot at the first and afterwards keepeth 
them afoot. 1659 Bircn in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 384 
The Committee of the Army is kept a-foot still, at salaries. 
Receivers-general and auditors are kept a-foot at the same 
height. 1879 Rocers in Cassedl’s Techu, Educ, 1V. 128/2 
There is always a question afoot, whether the profits, etc. 

A. Comb. afoot-back (after a-horse-back). 

1sgz GREENE Groats worth of Wit D iij b, When I was 
fayne to carry my playing fardle afoot-backe. 

+ Afor(e, p7cp. Obs. [An extended form of For, 
after the analogy of fore, a-fore. sor and fore were 
at first the same word, but eéforan, onforan had 
only the local meaning ; so that a/or is not a de- 
seendant of either of these.]_ For, as for. 

21489 Plumpton Corr. 71 And afore the langage that Alan 
shold say, it is not so; ke sayd none such langage. /d¢d. 
94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout yt not. 1561 J. Davus tr. Bul. 
linger on Apocaltpse (1573) 9 And afore the ministers, or 
men, they do but onely wish. 

Aforce, obs. variant of AFFORCE. 

Afore (af61), adv., prep. and con7. Forms: 1 
onforan (2~3 onforen, aforen), ?3-4 aforn, 4-5 
afforn(e, 4-6 aforne, 4 affore, 5- afore. [Ok. 
on foran =on, prep. + foran, itself an ady. = in fron t, 

.in advance, properly dative of for, used as adj. 
or sb.; ef. at-foran, be-foran, to-foran. ‘The OF. 
on foran is not of frequent oeeurrence, and it was 
only in 14th e. that aforn, afore, beeame common, 
taking the place of the simple Forn, Forr, OE. 
Soran, fore. Afore may also in some cases repre- 
sent ATForE, OE, a/foran which survived to 1300. 
By restriction to an object afore became a prefo- 
stlion, and by ellipsis of a relative a prepositional 
conjunction. Afore is now mostly obsolete in 
literature, its place being taken by BErore; but 
it is retained in the Bible and Prayer-book, is 
common in the dialects generally, as well as in 
-‘yulgar’ London speech, and in nautical language. 
Cf. also prnafore.] 

A. adv. 

1. Of place: In front, in advance ; in or into the 
fore-part. Stil] used in naut. lang. and in dialects. 
a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxiii. 13 (cxv. 5) Beod onforan edgan, ne 
magon feor zeseon. a1400 Leg. Rood 150 And prikkede 
into his panne Bobe byhynde and aforn. ¢1430 Lypc. 
Minor Poets (1840) 4 Alle clad in white, and the most prin- 
cipatile Afforne in reed. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes. 
ix. 23 They shuld sett theyre lifte foete a-fore. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Froissart 1. cccl. 561 Sirs, on afore to these false 
traytours, 31581 Nuce Seneca's Octavia 166 Light ashes 
easly puft aforne. 1655 Dicces Compl. Autbass. 357 Me- 
thinks it is somewhat requisite you did send oneafore. 1677 
Lond, Gaz. mexciv/4 Having two Guns, one afore, and the 
other abaft. 1759 Fatconer Shipwreck 11.118 While Rod- 
mond, fearful of some neighbouring shore, Cries ever and 
anon, ‘Loke out afore!’ 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-Bk.24 
Afore..opposed to abaft and signifying that part of the 
ship which lies forward, or near the stem. A/ore, the same 
as before the mast. : : 

2. Of time: In time preceding or previous; pre- 
viously, before. arch. but common dal, 

1340 Ayend, 271 [Hit] auore ualp ere hit by arered. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2044 So pat pou ous sykerye affore. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, He gan them sowe right as men 
do corne Upon the land that eared was aforne. 1526 Tin- 
DALE 1 Cor, xi. 21 For every man begynneth a fore [IVycli/ 
bifore] to eate his awne supper. 1611 Bisre £ fv. iii, 3 As 
I wrote afore [IVyclif aboue] in few words. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. u\. (1862) 219 Had I known that afore. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr, tii, 286 Than he had done afore. 

B. prep. (The adv. with a defining object.} 

1. Of place: Before, in front of; in advance of. 
arch, in literature; still common day. and in nau- 
tical language, whence the phrase A/fore the mast, 
i.e. among the common seamen, who have their 
quarters there. 

1205 LAYAMON 10413 Fulgenes him wes aforen on. ¢1380 
Str Feruimd, 2282 Alle pe Sarsyns bay a-stowe ! pat bay aS 
him founde. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 2 And fastenyd it in be 
walle afore him. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy, II. 1. 78 The Turks 
army was afore Rhodes. 1653 Hotcrort Precopius 1. 3 
Ferozes . . pursued without looking afore him. 1787 Burns 
tks. 111. 216 So, took a birth afore the mast, An’ owre the 
sea. 1827 J. Witson /ks, 1855 1. 357 Plenty of tife let us 
howp is yet afore us. 1867 Suytu Sa:lor's Word-Bk., Afore 
the beam, all the field of view from amidship ina right angle 
to the ship's keel to the horizon forward. . 

2. In or into the presence of. arch. and drat. 

21250 Grosseteste in Dom. Archit. LI. 75 Ete 3¢ in the 
halle afore youre meyny. 1377 LancL./”. ?/. B.v.12 And with 
a crosse afor be kynge*comsed pus to techen. 1477 Ear. 
Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 13 Be we! ware what ye speke afor 
your enemies. crsgo Wyatt Compl. Love to Reason 152 
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My froward master, Afore that Queen I caused to be acited. 
181a W. Tennant Auster Jair vi. lili, Afore each half mis- 
trusting eye. 1839 Dickens O/, Twist (1850) 60/1 ‘ You're 
kia? too proud to own me afore company, are you?’ 

Sig. 

1377 Lanci. 7. 7/, B. xu. 81 Gultier as afor god. 1563 //om#- 
lies 1. xiii. § 1 (1640) 178 If we suffer to be evil! spoken of 
for the love of Christ, this is thankfull afore God. 1642 
Rocers Naantan 365 Having God afore our cies. 

3. Of time: Before, previously to. arch. & dial. 

898 O. E. Chron. an. 894 (He]zegaderade. . miceine here on- 
foran winter, 1121 /d;d¢., Laud MS.)an. 1116 Paormzte reinas 
pe coman sona onforan August. 1380 Sir /erumd. 2483 
If he wer now lyues man $ afore pis had he come. c¢ 1550 
Cnexke Matt, xxiv. 38 As in y® tijm afoor y® flood. 1611 
Bipte /s. xviii. 5 Afore the haruest when the bud is perfect. 
1660 I}. Fincu 7r1alefNegic. 44 Some days afore that, there 
was a Committee. 1860 Dickens Leéé, (ed. 2) I]. 109 With 
a certain dramatic fire in her whereof I seem to remember 
having seen sparks afore now. 

f rank or importanee: In precedence of, 
above. arch. and dia/, 

1428 R. Wuvreman in £. £. IVs (1882) Y woll that Sym- 
ken. .haue hem [candelstckes] A-fore eny other man. 1477 
Tart Rivers (Caxton) Dyrefes 20 Loke that first affore alt 
thingis ye loue, drede, and obeye our Tord. Bh. Commu. 
Prayer, Athanasiau Crced, In this Trinity, none is afore 
or after other. 

C. con7. [elliptical use of the prep. of tine, as 
afore the time thal he came, afore thal he came, 
afore he came.] Before, sooner than. Sometimes 
strengthened with ov; ef. or ere. arch, and dral. 

1340 Ayeud, 172 Auore pet he come to ssrifte. 1525 Lp, 
Berners /‘voissart II, xviii. 34 In that season afore or 
Fraunces Atremon was putte oute of the towne, 1552 LYNDE- 
say Monarche 5326 Affore that day be done, Thare satbe 
signis in Sonne and Mone. 1611 Disre /ze%, xxxiii. 22 In 
the euening, afore hee that was escaped came. 1684 BuNYAn 
Pilgr. u. 63 That they were hanged afore we came hither. 
1827 F. Cooper Prairie I. iii. 49 They will be nere afore 
you can find a cover! 

D. Comb. 1. Of time. 

a. Iormerly prefixed in the sense of ‘ previously, 
beforehand’ to vbs. and pples., as in afore-bar = 
preclude, afore-sce, aforc-acied, afore-runnine. 

¢3%449 Pecock Refr. 502 Which lettith and afore barrith 
.. the comaundement of God in his lawe of kinde to be doon. 
@15§64 Brcon Christ's Chron. (1844) 552 Afore-seeing the 
grievous plagues. 161z Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. 1653, 
185 The signs, afore-running or demonstrating of the instant 
disease, are these. 1700 J. MarsHAct in Afisc. Curiosa 1708 
ILI. 259 Theafore-acted Evil that his Soul did in its other Life. 
1877 J. Mortey Crit. Afise. Ser. 1. 35 Only as life wears on, 
do all its aforeshapen lines come into light. 

b. Still used in ppl. combinations, with the mean- 
ing, ‘earlier in time or order, previously in a dis- 
course or document,’ as in aforesaid, aforegoing, 
and the similar afore-cited, -given ods., -men- 
tioned, -named, -spoken ods., -told obs. 

1418 CuicHete in Ellis Ortg. Lett 1.2 1.4 The avys of 
souruncleaforseyd. 1606 Saks. 7”. & Cr. 1. ii. 64 Thersites 
is a foote, and as aforesaid, Patroclus isa foole. 1863 Kempe 
Resid, Georgia 23 Our housemaid, the aforesaid Mary. rg§92 
tr. Junins on Apocal, i. 8 A confirmation of the afore going. 
1815 WELLINGTON in Gurwood’s Desf. X. 350 The aforegoing 
orders are to take effect. 

1683 SALMon Dorouw Med. . 417 The vertues you have in 
the aforecited place. 1741 Rictiarpson Parmeda (1824) I. 131 
For the reasons aforegiven. 1587 Gotvinc De Mornay ix. 
133 hese aforementioned Philosophers also, do cal! the 
world euerlasting. 1663 Gerpier Counsel o2 At lower rates 
than the afore-mentioned, 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxviii. 
(C. D. ed.) 231 Newman wiped his eyes with the afore- 
mentioned duster. 1603 Knoties //is?. Turkes (1638) 183 
The two valiant aforenamed worthy captaines. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Developnient 341 And converted many of the afore- 
named heretics. 1582-8 //ist. Fas. V/ (1804) 38 Making his 
residence at Glasgow for the caus afoirtold. 

2. Of place. Afore-rider ods., an avant-courier, 
scout; aforeship ods., the front part of the ship. 

1470 Rebell.in Linc, (1847) 16 Their aforeryders were com 
to Rotherham. 1471 Hist. Arriv. Edw. /V (1838) 8 Whan 
the Kynges aforne-ridars had thus espyed their beinge 
{there]. 1398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R.v. tii. (1495) 105 The 
formeste celle of the brayne highte fvora in tatyn as it were 
aforshyppe. 

3. with again, on: see AFORNENS, AFORN-ON. 

Aforegoing: see AForE D 1 b. 

Aforehand (afo-shend), adv. arch. [f. AFORE 
prep.+ Wann; ef. the much earlier BEFOREHAND. 
In early times generally written as two (or three) 
words, and even analytically afore the hand.) = 
BEFOREHAND, which is now the ordinary form. 

1. With previous preparation, in anticipation, 
in advanee. arch. and drat. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.v, As we were wonte aforehande 
for to sce. ¢ 1430 Syr Geuerides 378 He couth by the ste-res 
Tel of peace and of werres. Of that he seid afor the hond 
My fadre alwey soth fond. 1526 Tinpace S/ark xiv. 8 She 
cam a fore honde to anoynt my boddy to his buryinge warde. 
1639 Funter //oly War v. xxii, (1840) 280 In the nature of 
wages ex facto contracted for aforehand, 1850 DickENs 
Lett, (1880) I. 231 It is not possible for him to say aforehand 

. what it will cost. 

+2. adjectivety. Prepared or provided for the 
future. Ods. 

1626 Bacon New Atl. Wks. 1860, 275 The Strangers'-House 
is at this time rich and much aforehand, for it hath laid up 
revenue. 1741 Ricuarpson /’ame/a (1824) 1. 216 A couple 
of guineas will be of use to Mrs. Mumford, who, I doubt, 
has not much aforehand. 1748 — Clartssa (1811) It}. 20% 
She tives reputably and is. . aforehand in the world. 


AFOUL, 


+To be aforehand with: To anticipate, to 
forestall, to have the first word, or make the first 
move. Odés. 

1670 G.H., tr. //tst. Cardinads u. ii. 173 All that are in 
Rome do strive to be aforehand with the world. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) I]. 323 A sagacity that I» afore. 
hand with events. 1753 — Grandison viii. (1781) I. 37 Let 
me for once be aforehand with my uncle. 

+ Afo‘reness. Obs. rarc—'. [f. Aronre ady. + 
-NESS.] The state of being before; pre-existence. 

1587 Goupinc De Mornay iv.(1617_ 49 As for the cuer- 
lastingnesse, it can abide neither aforenesse nor afternesse. 


Aforesaid. Sce Arorr J) 1 b. 
Aforethought (4f6e1psti, #f/. 2. and sh. [f. 


AFORE adv. + thought: see THink. Apparently 
introduced as an English translation of the Old 
Law-l'r. prepense in matice prepense.) 

A. ppl. adj. Thought before; entertained in the 
mind beforehand, premeditated. 

1581 LamparDE /¢y'er. 1. vii. (1588) 241 If two (of malice 
forethought) lic in await the one to kill the other, 1628 
Cok 3 /ust. 47 With malice aforcthought. 1825 Conm.tT 
Raral Rides 488 ‘To make an act murder there must be 
malice afore thought. 1840 CarLyLe //eroes (1858 204 Sheer 
falschood, idle fables, allegory aforethought. 1874 I. 'Tottr- 
MACHE 1n Jortn, Rev. Feb. 231 Vhe inveterate hahit of end- 
ing stories badly, with pessimism aforethought. 

B. sé. rare. Thinking beforchand, preincditation. 

1851 Sir J. [lexscuer Nat. Pail. 1. iii. 55 Detiberately, of 
afore-thought, to devise remedies. 

Aforetime (af6-staim), adv. [f. AForE adv. + 
Time (confining afore to the éemporal sensc,.J 
Before in time, in former time, formerly, previously. 

2535 CoyverDALE Dan. vi. 10 Like as his maner was to do 
afore tyme. 1611 ¢é¢d., As hee did afore time. 1857 Miss 
Winkwortn tr. Zauler s Serw, xxv. 391 The tight in which 
he walked aforetime. 1880 MuirHfap Gaius i. § 63 Neither 
can I marry her who has aforetime been my mother-in-law. 

"Rarely al/trzé. as adj. and aédsof. as sb. 

1839 Baitey /estus xix. (1848) 209 Believing not the afore- 
time unity Of the Divine and human. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) 1.1.37 Fancy, which fills up the blank of the aforetime. 

+ Afo‘retimes, adv. Obs. [f. pree., with gem- 
tival -s, as in sometime-s, probably afterwards un- 
derstood as a plural -s.] = AFORETIME. 

1587 GoLtpinc De Moruay ix. 130 The thing which had 
aforetimes bene disputable among the Heathen, is now ad- 
mitted as an article of faith, 1662 GLAxvILLE Lux Ortent. 
v. (1682) 49 Though it were granted that the sou} lived afore- 
times without a body. 

+ Afo‘reward, adv. and frep. Obs. [f. AForE + 
-WAItD (defining f/ace or position, as against /imec .] 

A. adv. a. Of order: First of all, first in rank. 
b. Of place: In front. 

1297 R. Grouc. 567 So pat avoreward Pe bissop hii chose 
of Bape Water Giffard. ¢ 1300 Beket 492 For ther were furst 
and Aforeward the Kyng and hissone. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferurnd. 
3380 Roland was pe furste of alle: bat rod atforeward. 

B. prep. [The adv. with defining obj.] In front of. 

1380 Sir Fernmd, 3923 Ac furst and afforeward alle 
Prykede a cosyn of pe Amyralte. 

Aforeye, -n, -ns, var. of AFORNENS. 

+ Aforne'ns, frcp. and adv. Obs. [A combina- 
tion of aforen (see AFORE) and a3can, ajzen, AGAIN, 
in which the former word appears as aforn, afore, 
afor, and the latter as -ayen, -eyen, -yen, -eye, 
-ye, or (from the adv. gen. a3cncs) as -ayens, 
-eyens, -yens, -ens. ‘Those in -s are mostly 
northern. Cf. OE. foran-ongcanes: sce FoRNENST.] 

A. prep. 

i. Over against, opposite. 
presence of. 

1250 LAYAMON a) Par sat Vther }e king : in his he3e setle. 
Aforne3en him Gorlois. 1340 dyed, 18 He is wel vileyn 
and ontrewe auoreye his thord. 1374 Cuaucer 7roy/us u. 
1139 The yondur house, that stent aforeyens us. ¢1425 
Wystoun Cron. vu. vill. 899 Set ewyn a-for-nens Berwyke. 

2. With regard to, in respect of, as concerns. 

1340 Ayend. 24 Auorye pet bodi: ase helpe, uayrhede. . 
Auorye pe 3aule: ase clier wyt. /érd. 129 Ysy hou pou art 
fyeble and brotel, and a-uorye pet body and a-uorye be 3aule. 

B. adv. [obj. omitted.] Over against, opposite. 

1388 Wycuir J/ark xv. 39 The centurien that stood aforn 
ajens, 

+ Aforn-on, aforen-on, ¢dv. and prep. Obs. 
[A coinb. of aforen (sce AFORE) and Oy.] 

A. adv. In front. 

1205 Layamon 26647 Pa Bruttes to-rasden.. 
to a-uorenon. 

B. prep. In front of. 

1205 Layamon 28313 Moddred him wes auornon. 
10413 Fulgenes him wes aforen on [1250 afornon]. 

+ Afo‘rrow, ady. Obs. [Se. variant of AFORE, pro- 
bably formed on aforn, after morn, morrow.) ctore. 

1ss2 Lynpesay apyngo (1866) 227 And so befell, in 1ylt 
ane myrthfull morrow, In to my garth I past, me to repose, 
This bird and I, as we wer wount aforrow. 

WA fortiori (2) foexrfiderai), ad. Phr. [I.. a. 
from, fortiori’ stronger (se. argumento).] With 
stronger reason, still more conclusively. ’ 

185s H. Srencer Psychol. (1872) {.11. i. 146 The expression 
‘substance of Mind’ can have no meaning... «1 _/ortiors, the 
substance of Mind cannot be known. » 

Afoul (ifau'l), adv. prop. pir. [A prep.tt Fore. 
ef. astecp.] Entangled. 

1809 J. Bartow Cofzand. vu. 521 With shrouds afoul. 


Jig. Before, in the 


and smiten 


L bid. 


AFOUNDER. 


+ Afou'nder, v. Obs. [a. OFr. afondre-r, var. 
of effoxdrer to hollow out, undermine, swallow up. 
Cf. Pr. esfondrar and esfondar, L.ex out and frerdees 
bottom: see FouNDER.] To disable, lame. 

1366 MAUNDEV. 69 His Hors shallenot benafoundred. c1400 


Beryx Prol. 631 Ffor aftir his hete he cau3te a cold, purh pe 
ny3tis eyre That he was nere a-found[r] it. 

Afraid (afrzid), ff/. a. Forms: 4 afraied, 
affraied, 4-6 affrayed, 4-7 affraid(e, 5 afrayet, 
affrayt, 5-6 afrayed, 6 affrayd, afrayd(e, 6- 
afraid. Also aphet. frayed, fraid. ([Orig. pa. 
pple. of afray, AFFRAY v. (cf. lay, laid ; say, said, 
etc.) which, being more used than any other part, 
acquired an independent standing, and has retained 
the spelling afraid, while the vb. is afray.] 

1. As pple. Alarmed, frightened ; hence as aa7., In 
a state of fear or apprehension, moved or actuated 
by fear. (As an ad). it never stands before a noun.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 16 pe Kyng was alle affraied. /d¢d. 
323 Alle frayed he went fro pat cite. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipa. 
7. 400 This wyf was nat afered ne afrayed. cx14z20 Anturs 
of Arther xxxi. 9 (1842) 15 The freson was afrayet, and ferd 
of that fare. 1440 Prop. Parv., Affrayed, territus. ¢1500 
Lancelot 3469 So sal thai fynd we ar no-thing affrayt. 160% 
Suaks. $d. Czs.u. ii. ror If Czsar hide himselfe, shall they 
not whisper Loe, Czesar is affraid? 1653 Hotcrort Procopius 
nn. 54 The Roman army .. were troubled and affraid. 167x 
Mitton P. &. 1.759 Back they recoildaffraid, Afod. Come 
on! Who’s afraid? 

2. Const. 


a. with of (sometimes omitted before a clause). 

1350 1/717. Palerne 2158 He pat of be white beres So bremli 
was afraied. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour fi, His wyf made 
semblaunt as she therof were affrayed. 1599 H. Buttes 
Diets Dry Dinner (Arb.) 92 Such as are affrayed of roasted 
Pigge. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 117, 1.. of thy voice Affraid, 
being naked, hid my self. /éid. xu. 493 What man can do 
against thee, not affraid. 1678 Bunyan Pilgrinz 1. (1862) 124, 
I was afraid on’t at the very first. 1855 Kincstey Le/?. 
(1878) I. 442 He first taught me not to be afraid of truth. 


b. with zzf In fear of the consequence (to one- 


self) of ; not having courage /o. 

1535 COVERDALE £-x. ili.6 Mosescouered his face, for he was 
afrayed to loke vpon God [Wycuir, He darst not loke a3ens 
God]. 1580Sipney Arcadia 1. 317 They were affraid even 
tocrie. x6r0 Suaks. 7¢v7f. 1.1.47 We are lesse afraid to 
be drownde then thouart. 1716-18 Lapy M. W. MontaGue 
Lett. I. x. 37 To see me afraid to handlea gun. ¢ 1735 Pore 
Prol. to Sat. 203 Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
1850 M°Cosn Div. Govt. 1. ii. (1874) 498 Afraid to look upon 
the full purity of God, . . . : 

c. with depend. cl. : /es¢, with subjunctive, intro- 
duces a deprecated contingency of which there is 
danger ; ¢/a/, with subjunctive, an unpleasant pos- 
sibility ; with indicative, an unpleasant probability 
or contemplated reality. The conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. 

1530 Patsc. 422/1 He was asa frayde as any man you sawe 
this twelve monethes that I wolde have gyven hym a 
blowe. 1535 CovERDALE 70é. vi. 14, 1 am afrayed lest soch 
thinges happen vnto me also. [1611 Bisre ¢éid., I am 
afraid, lest, if I goe in vnto her, I die.] 1 A/acc. xii. 40 
He was afrayed that Ionathas wolde not suffre him. 1596 
Snuaxs, Merch. Ven... ii. 47, 1 am much afraid my Ladie his 
mother plaid false. 1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 98, 
I was affraide it would have infected my other bookes. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plagite mi. iv. 39 Perhaps thou art 
afraid Lest the night air may spoil its beauty. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Phil. 1. 313 He was afraid lest the poetical spirit 
should be swept away along with the prophetical. A/od. 
He is afraid that his dishonesty will be discovered. I am 
afraid that it is too true; afraid that we are not in time. 
We were afraid lest we should, or that we might hurt them. 

d. of with gerund is found in all these senses, 
but chiefly = /es? with subj., of which it is a more 
modem equivalent. 

19727 Swirt Gulliver u, viil. 174, I was affraid of trampling 
on every traveller that I met. 1855 Brewster Newton II. 
xxiv. 337 He was afraid of being known as the author of the 
work. A/od. I am afraid of bathing there=to bathe there. 
I er afraid of treading on somebody’s toes=lest I should 
tread. 

Afraidness (afrédués). ?O¢s. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being afraid; 
timidity, fear. 

1669 Garsurt Iks. 226 The shyness and afraidness one of 
another. 

+Afray‘ed, fa. fle. Obs.; also 6 affreyd. 
[Either for FRAYED with s. w. prefix a- for 7-, y-, 3¢-, 
or with intensive a-.] Frayed, rubbed, wom bare. 

c1400 Tundale Vis, 121 And feyth with frawde is corrupt 
and afrayed. 1523 Fitznersert Husbandry (1534) G vilj, 
Affreyd is an yll disease, and commethe of great labour and 
rydynge faste with a contynuall sweate. 

Afreet, afrit, afrite («‘frit). [Arab. He» ,as 
*7fril.] Anevil demon or monster of Mohammedan 
mythology. 

1802 SoutHeY 7halaba xn. xix. Wks. IV. 431 Fit warden 
of the sorcery-gate, A rebel Afreet lay. 1813 Byron Giaour 
784 Then stalking to thy sullen grave, Go—and with Gouls 
and Afrits rave. 1844 DisrarLi Coningsdy iv. ii, 115 Habi- 
tants more wondrous than Afrite or Peri. 

||Afre:sca, adv. Obs. [1t. afresco, aff-.] In fresco. 

21706 Evetyn Diary I. 40 The long gallery, paved with 
white and black marble, richly fretted and paynted afresca. 

Afresh (Afre'f), adv.; also 6 afresshe, afreshe. 
[f. A- pref. 3+F Resi, probably after analogy of 
anew, in which the a- is a reduction of Or. No 


166 


instance of of fresh has been found. Ox fresh is 
probably a mere erroneous expansion, after such 
pairs as a-sleep, on-sleep, in which a- really =07.] 
Anew, with a fresh commencement, freshly. 

1509 Fisner IVs. 183 Now shewe mercy vpon thy chyrche 
afresshe. 1594 Suaxs. A ich. ///, 1.11.56 Dead Henries wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouthes, and bleed afresh. 1603 
Knottes fist. Turkes (1638) 190 Wars began again to arise 
on fresh. 175x JoHnson Raméler No. 184 ? 2 The day calls 
afresh upon him fora new topicke. 1836 THiRLWALL Greece 
III. xxiv. 338 Existing treaties should be ratified afresh. 
1853 Kincstey Hyfatia ili. (1869) 35 We start afresh. 

Afret (afret), adv. and pred. a. prop. phr. [A 
prep.1+F¥ReET.] Ina fretted state. 

1882 in Gd. Il’ds. 320 High, are the clouds in their going, 
afret where the winds pursue. 

+ Afre'te, v. Obs. Forms: 1 of-frét(an, 3-4 
afret(e. [f. Or prep. from +/ret-an to gnaw, de- 
vour: see FRET.] To devour. 

¢ 1300 Pol. Songs 237 The devel huem afretye, Rau other 
aroste! /ééd.240 The fend ou afretie, with fleis ant with felle! 

Afreyne, var. AFFREYNE v. Obs., to question. 

+ Afro‘nt, adv. and prep. prop. phir. Obs. [A 
prep) in+FRonT sé. Used to translate Fr. de front 
which has the same range of use.] 

A. adv. 

1. Face to face, in direct opposition ; opposite. 

1380 Sir Feruimb. 1689 An hundred kny3tes wyp-oute 
faille ¢ per-on [Z. ¢. on the bridge] affrount mowe mete. 1587 
Houinsnep Chron, III. 824/1 The king of England lieng 
afront before Tornaie. 1601 Hottanp Pliny vin. xxv, These 
Islanders be the only men that dare encountre him affront. 

2. In front. 

1587 Ho.insHep Chron. 1. 50/1 Least his people should be 
assailed not onlie afront, but also vpon euerie side. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ii. 421/1 No way lay open saue 
onelya front. 1621 Quartes Hadassa, The Bullwarks stand 
afront to keep thee out. 1870 Smitn Syw. & Antonyms, 
Aback, Ant. ahead, afront. 

3. In a front; abreast. 

cx1g00 Tundale Wis. 1001 Afrontte unnethe thei myght 
passe. 1596 Suaxs. 1 /en. /V, u. iv. 222 These foure came 
all a-front and mainely thrust at me. 1613 Purcnas Pile~. 
I. v. ili. 395 Twelve men may ride a-front through them, 
1621 Mote Camerarius Liv. Lib, v.i.318 To containe two 
gallies afront with ease. 

B. prep. [The adv. limited by asb.] In front of. 

1557 PuaérR xeid vi. Qib, Than death himself, whose 
neighbour next was Slepe.. and Mortal Warres afront the 
gate. 31610 HoLLtanp Camden's Brit. 1.227 Two bulwarks 
strong afront the Foe are rais’d. 1622 Catuis Statute of 
Sewers (1647) 25, 1600 Acres were gained from the Sea, affront 
the Mannor of sir Valentine Brown there. 

+ Afrought, //. a. [for offruhi =offurht; see 
Arrricut a. Cf. also OE. anforh/ timid.]  Fright- 
ened, timid. 

¢ 1450 Morte Arthur 73 The bysschope spake wt oute fayle, 
Thoughe he were nothynge afroughte. 

Afrown (afrawn), adv. and fred. a. prop. phr. 
[A prep.1+Frown.] In frowning posture. 

1878 Joaquin Mitter Songs ef Italy 55 The lion of Venice 
with brows a-frown. 

Aft (aft), a/v. Forms: 1 eftan, (2-6 wanting), 
7 afte, 7- aft. [As usual with nautical terms the 
early history is lost ; but comparison with the de- 
rived daft (earlier bafi2, baflen, beftan, be xftar), 
show it to be the OE. a/tan, cogn. w. Goth. aftana 
from behind, f. afta behind ; formally a superlative 
of af off, away, with primitive superlative suffix 
-la: cf. Gr. Ura-Tos, mpw-ros. The true relation of 
af-ter and af-t is that of Gr. mpd-repos and mpw-Tos ; 
but OE. a/faz was only an adv. of position, and 
it is apt to be treated in mod. Eng. as the positive 
of AFTER. ] 

+1. gen. Behind, in the rear. Ods. 

937 O.E. Chron., B. of Brunanburh 63 Let him behindan 
. earn zftan hwit * zses briican. ‘ 

2. Naut. a. Of position: In or near the hinder 


part or stern of a ship. 

1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. (1868) 3 Of aequall height fore and 
aft. 1706 Pxiirs s.v., How chear ye fore and aft? ze. How 
fares all your Ships Company? 1718 STEELE /ish-fool 170 
Whose hold had gratings ’fore and aft’. 1863 Loncr. Ola/ 
xi, Though the flying sea-spray drenches Fore and aft the 
rowers’ benches. 

b. Of motion or direction: Towards the stern, 


into the hinder part of the ship. 

1678 Piutiirs, 4/f or 44a/t, a word us'd by Seamen to sig- 
nify any Action, Motion, or Application from the Stemwards 
of the Ship toward the Stern: as Go aft. 1748 ANSon Voyage 
un. ii. (ed. 4) 425 We. . began to get the guns aft. 1832 Lan- 
per Exped. Niger U1. xvi. 254 Call them aft, and let them 
stand by the arms. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple (1863) 52 He 
said to us as we came on deck,—‘ Walk aft, young gentle- 
men. 1859 W. James Vav. Hist. Gt. Brit. 1V. 73 Seized 
and carried aft, as the ringleader of the mutiny. . 

ec. Fore and aft: from stem to stern, lengthwise. 
Also attrib. 

a 1618 Raceicu Jv. Shipping 29 Needing no other addi- 
tion... then a slight spar Decke, fore and afte as the Seamen 
callit. 1878 M. Foster Piysiol.n.i.§ 3.225 A certain amount 
of lateral and fore and aft movement. 

3. Of timc: Back from the present, earlier. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 38 There heing nothing but 
everlasting God.. there can be no such thing as Time, or 
fore, or aft, at all. poze Hosses Odyssey 299 Next him 
spake Alitherses, who alone Saw fore and aft. 


AFTER. 


4. Comb. aft-cabin, aft-meal=a/ter-cabin, after- 
banguet in AFTER- i72 como. II. 

1816 Gentl. Mag. LXX XVI. 1. 102 The aft-cabin was only 
wanting to make the boat complete. a 1608 THynne Debate 
49(N) At aft-meales who shall paye for the wine? 

After (a‘ftez), adv. and prep. Forms: 1-3 
sefter, 2-3 eafter, 2-4 efter, 3-9 after; occas. 
4-6 aftir, -yr, -ur, -re. North. 4-7 efter, -ir, -yr. 
[OE. 2fter cogn. w. OS, and OHG. aflar, -er, 
OFris, efler adv. and prep., ON. aftr adv., eptir 
prep., Goth. aftra back, aftaro from behind, adv. ; 
Gr. dmwrépw, Skr. apalara’m. Orig. a compar. 
form of af, L. aé, Gr. dwé, Skr. dpa, with compar. 
suffix -Zer, -THER ;=‘ farther off, at a greater dis- 
tance from the front, or from a point in front’ ; 
and hence in the Teutonic languages ‘more to the 
rear, behind, later.’ Used in the oldest Eng. as a 
separable verbal particle capable of governing a 
case (dat. or acc.) in composition, whence, when 
detached from the vb., it appeared as adv. or prep. 
according to the absence or presence of an object.] 

“' As adv. or prep. in separable comp. 

¢885 K. ELFreD Oros. 1. x, Him efter folgiende weron. 
c1230 Fuliana(R. MS.)(1872)32 Ant hare fan. . pat ham efter 
sohten [Sod?. M7S. ferden ham efter]. 

A. adv. 

1. Of place or order: In the rear, behind. (With 
£0, cone, follow, etc.) 

cro0o O.E. Gosp. Matt.xxi.g Dezt folc pet bar beforan 
ferde, and pet bar zfter ferde. cxx60 Hatton Gos/. ibid., 
Det folc pe per hefore ferde, & bxt pe per zxfter ferde. 
1z05 LayaMon 1572 Pe king sette to fleonne and al pa ferde 
eafter. ¢1380 Sir Kerumb. 1001 & pay folzyeap after wip 
rendouns. 161x Biste Luke xxiii. 55 And the women also 
.. followed after, and beheld the Sepulchre. Vursery Rhyme, 
Jack fell downand broke his crown, And Jill came tumbling 
after, fod. Put your own first, and let these come after. 

2. Of time: Subsequently, at a later time; after- 
wards. Formerly used before the vb. now only 
at the end of a sentence or clause, and chiefly in 
phr. dcfore or after, or as in 2 b. 

a 1000 Beowiulf24 D&m eafera wes zfter cenned. c 1220 
Leg. St. Kath. 1223 We mahen haue sikere bileaue to arisen 
alle after. 13 ss BarBour Sruce 1.127 And wyst nocht quhat 
suld eftir tyd. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1v. 1439 Gyf an end hade 
ben now, & neuer noyet efter. 148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
65 Men may wel lye whan it is nede and after amende it. 
1594 Piat Fewell-ho. 1. 40 A... substance, which you may 
after cleanse by ablution. x60x SHaxs. ¥u/. Czs. 1. ii. 76 
If you know, That I do fawne onmen.. And after scandall 
them. a@163x Donne Seri. xcii. [V. 171 The very place 
where Solomon’s Temple was after built. 1640 FULLER 
Abel Rediv., Peter Martyr (1867) 1. 251 Our worthy Jewel, 
after bishop of Salisbury. 1756 Burke Suél. & B. Wks. I. 
256 All we do after is but a faint struggle. 1768 H. WaLroLe 
Hist. Doubts 5 The king smote the young prince on the 
face, and after his servants slew him. Zod. I never spoke 
to him after; I was never so treated either before or after. 

b. esp. In combination with another adv. of time 
oradverbial phrase, soon after, longafter,an hour,a 
year after. The day, the year after =next following. 

cgso Lindisf.Gosp. Mark x. 1 Gesomnadon efter sonamenigo 
to him. @xooo ?C£pMon Gev. (Grein) 550 Efter siddan. 
1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 1640 & efter-sones of be same he 
serued hym bere. 1513 Douctas 2 xe/s 1x. v. 40 Brocht in 
schort quhile eftir syne. 1536 WrioTHESLEY Chron. (1875) 
I. 36 The morrowe after, being Satterdaie. 1611 Biste Yohn 
i. 35 The next day after John stood, and two of his disciples. 
1625 Hart Anat. Ur. nu. iv. 73 This flux continued. . for 
some few dayes after. /érd. u. vi. 87 She died about two 
monthsafter. 1753 Hanway 7 yaveds (1762) II. vi. i. 183 Soon 
after the artillery .. proclaimed the news to the people. JZed. 
That must have been in the week after. 

B. prep. I. Of place. 

1. With verbs of motion (expressed or implied) : 
Following, going, or coming in the rear of, behind. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 23 3yf hw4 wyle xfter me cuman. 
c1173 Lamb. Hom. 5 Al be. . folc pe eode efter him.. 
sungun pisne lofsong. c12z30 Aucren Riwle 196 Up ode 
hulles heo clumben efter us. 1297 R.GLouc. 398 Roberd 
erl of Flaundres after pulke ost come, 1388 Wycuir Lake 
xiv. 27 He that berith not his cross, and cometh aftir me. 
1526 TinDALE and 1611 zéid., Come after me. 1593 SHaks. 
2 Hen. VJ, v. iii. 27 Shall we after them? After them, nay, 
before them, if wecan. 1707 Lond, Gaz. mmmmcccxxxiii/7 
After whom rode on Horse-back a Courier of the Republick. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1.ii. 271 That merciless ghost 
that walksthesea After ourship forever. ¢1840 J.S. KNowLes 
Virgin. 1. i, The people will throng after him with shouts, 

+3. Of position: Behind. Ods. rare. 

¢1380 Wycuir 7ract. i.22 Crist clepide hym Sathanas and 
badde him go after hym. c¢1380 Sir Ferub. 2776 Spedilich 
in bey wente, & After hymen made pe gate faste. ¢x400 
Afol. fer Loll. 56 Go o bak after Me, Sathanas. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour aij, Suche ther be that lawgheth to 
fore yow, whiche after youre back goo mockyng. 1704 
Newton Ofticks (J.) Sometimes I placed a third prism after 
a second, and sometimes also a fourth after a third. 

+3. Following the course of (anything extended 
in space) ; Aezce, along (a linear dimension); across 
or away over (an extended surface), Odés. or dza/. 

878 O.£. Chron. He [/Elfred] lytle werede .. after wudum 
for, and on mor fstenum, a 1000 Beowulf 2854 Jesawon ba 
zefter wetere Wyrm-cynnes fela. c1z00 Moral Ode 233 Por 
is woninge & wop after eche strete. 1205 LayYAMoN 13777 
Al bat verden efter wxi. /0id. 23140 And flu3en after bere 
sz. [In Somerset a keeper says,‘ You'd best go down along 
after that wall—after that ditch ;’ an apothecary says, ‘the 
pain seems to lie after the cheek bone,’ Cf. ‘ You had better 
follow the wall.’] 
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+b. Along the surface of, close to. Os. rare. 

a 1000 Shrine 132 Pxt halize blod orn after eordan, 1523 
Fivznersert //usbaudry (1534) Div, Hey commeth of a 
grasse called crofote, and groweth flatte, after the erthe. 

4. Following with intent to overtake, pursuing, 
in pursuit of. a. Primarily, in reference to things 
in motion; b. also to things at rest, when their 
place is doubtful ; esp. with vo, ser/: in scarch of, 
in quest of, to find. 7Zo de after: to be in pursuit 
of, trying to reach or get into the company of (a 
person), trying to get or do (a thing). 

&. cx1000 AELFRIC Gen. xxxi. 36 For hwilcum gylta ferdest 
pu pus after me? 1154 O.£. Chron.(Laud MS.) an. 1132 Pe 
king sende efterhim. 1375 Barspour Sruce vy. 511 Eftir hym 
in hy he sent. 1611 Bipre 1 Sas. xxiv. 14 After whom is 
the king of Israel come out? after whom dost thou pursue ? 
After a dead dogge, after a flea. 1623 SANDERSON 35 Serm. 
(1681) 1. gt He must after them, and smite them, and pluck 
the spoil out oftheirteeth. 1708 Lond. Gaz.mmmmccccnix’ 5 
They stand from us, and we after them with all the Sail we 
can. fod. Run after him and catch him! 


b. ¢ 1000 Errric Deut. vi. 14 Ne far pu wfter fremdum 
godum, 1061 O.£. Chrou.(D.) Her for Ealdred biscop to Rome 
wfter his pallium. ¢1175 Laws. [/om.7 God almihti sende 
his apostles . . efter be assa fole. ¢1435 7orr. Portugal 500 
Hys squyeres bode hether Aftyr hys armor forto far. 1611 
Bisre Deut. vi. 14 Yee shall not goe after other gods. 1742 
Ricnarpson Paziela 111. 201 ‘There is nobody comes after 
her : she receives no Letters. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals v. ii. 152 
What tricks are you after now? 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. x. 462 The new Metropolitan went to Rome after his pal- 
lium, Aod. fam. There are many after this situation. She 
has too many followers; always some young man after her. 

5. Hence, Denoting the aim or object of many 
vbs., adjs., and sbs. of action ; the idea of v2 purszzt 
of, passing into those of #72 order to overtake, altain 
to, come up with, meet with, find, discover, learn; 
oblain, gel, have. 

+a. To stand, abide, after; i.e. in expectation of, 


_ to catch, meet. Ods. 


¢ 1200 Ort. 6506 Herode king Bad affterr pe33re com. 
1297 R. Giouc. 367 After betere wynd hii moste pere at 
stonde, ¢1374 CHaucer Boethius (1868) 13 Vif pou abidest 
after helpe of pi leche. 1393 Lanct P. Pl. C. 1. 124 Hewes 
in be halyday ‘after hete wayten. x515 Festyvald (W. de 
Worde)79 b, The abbot..stode under a pyler and abodeafter 
Thomas. 

b. To (ook, see, after (a thing gone, going, or liable 
to go); hence, To look to the state of, attend to. 

1375 Barsour Sruce iw. 616 Eftir the fyre he lukit fast. 
1393 Lane. 7’. #2. C.1.14 Esteward ich byhulde ‘after be 
sonne. @ 1699 Lapy A. HALKETT A utobrog. (1875) 73 Goe to 
Edinburgh to looke affter my concerne, 1833 Ht. Mar- 
ttneau Brooke Farm i.2 To meet the master looking after 
his fruit-trees, Afod. Is there anyone to look after the cows? 

ec. To call, shoul, whistle, after. Also fig. (obs.; repl. 
by for) To seek to get by calling, whistling, etc. 

1393 Lanai. /’. P?. C. 1v. 127 The kynge fram consail cam* 
and callyd after mede. c1go0 Cocke Loredl Bote (1843) 12 
Some stered at the helme behynde, Some whysteled after 
the wynde. 1709 SteELe Tatler No. 59 (1806) II. 87 They 
never call after those who run away from them. 1766 
Gotnso. Vic. of Wakes. iv, The very children. . will hoot 
after us. .Wod. He shouted after me down the street. 

d. To search, seck, inquire, ask, afler (the miss- 
ing, wanted, absent, or unknown). 

a 1000 Beowulf 670 Wlonc halep.. zfter helepum fraezn. 
¢ 1300 A, Adis. 1825 Uche mon soughte after socour. 1377 
Lancet. P. P?. B. v. 543, 1 seygh neuere palmere .. axen after 
hym. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech.22 Earnestlie seik 
efter things pleasand to the. 159x SHaks. Tzvo Geut. 1.1.63 
He after honour hunts, I after love. 1597 — 2 Hen. [V,1.1. 
29 My Servant Trauers, whom I sent.. to listen after Newes. 
1611 Biste Deut. xii. 30 That thou enquire not after their gods. 
1751 Jounson Razzdbt. No. 144 Pir This impartial and zeal- 
ous enquirer after truth. 1775 SHERIDAN Aévads ui, I told 
him you had sent me to inquire after his health. 1875 Far- 
RAR (¢2¢/e) ‘ Seekers after God.’ sod. Hearing of his illness 
I called to ask after him. He inquired very kindly after 
my parents. 

e. With vbs., adjs., and sbs. of desire; as to 
long, hanker, hunger, thirst, strive ; be eager, greedy; 
have a hankering, desire. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3762 Him zfter dedrum men dyrne langab. 
crz2z0 Urersuu of our Louerde 185 Hu wilneb after cunfort 
on eorpe. ¢1400 Gamelyu 630 He was sore alonged after a 
good meel. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps, xlii. 1 Like as the hert de- 
syreth [1611 panteth after] the water brokes, So longeth my 
soule after the,o God. 164z Rocers Naaman 479 An ar- 
dent affection after it, as one that is famished. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 57 (1806) 11.64 Will Ubi, who is so thirsty after 
the reputation of a companion. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
301 A prevailing desire after a peaceable accommodation. 
1800 Corrripce Wadllenst. u. ili, Because I Endeavoured 
after peace, therefore I fall. 1842 Macauray £ss. (1848) LI. 
144 He was greedy after power with a greediness all his 
own. 1854 THACKERAY Vewcowes I. v.52 This brave man 
thought ever of his absent child, and longed after him. 1879 
C. Gems Life of Christ \vi. 678 The priesthood had striven 
after kingly power and rank. 

II. Of time. 

6. Following in the succession of time ; in suc- 
cession to. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 30 -Efter me cymd wer be me be. 
foran geworden was. ¢1175 Lawéd. Hont. 75 And ic ou wile 
seggen word efter word. 1297 R. Grouc. 60 Pis Kymbel 
aftur hys fader kyng was of pis londe. 1g99 A. M. tr. Gade/- 
houer's kk. Physic 9/1 Doe this the continuance of 9 dayes 
after other,every morning. 1611 Biste YoAs i. 30 After me 
cometh a man which is preferred before me. 1620 VENNER 

Via Recta vii. 115 They are not good to be taken after 
meat. [Cf. Grace after Meat.] 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 
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I. 262 And what was it to him who ruled after him? /érd. 
I]. 460 Turning out judge after judge, till the hench had 
been filled with men ready to obey implicitly the directions 
of the government. 1866 Sata Sarbary 93 In front of the 
Grand Hotel gather group after group. A/od. Vime after 
time I urged him to do it. 

7. Subscquent to a space of timc ; after the in- 
terval of, at theclose of. In mod. usage after chree 
months varies with dhree months after, the former 
emphasizing the interval. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 63 4Efter brym dagon ic arise. 
¢1160 //attou Gosp. ibid, After beet dagen ic arise. 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1.40 Vhe land .. Lay desolat eftyr hys day. 
1382 Wycuir J/att. xxvii. 63 Afterthre dayes I shal ryse ajen. 
1526 Tinnace féid., After thre dayes I will aryse agayne. 
1582 N. ‘T.(Rhem.) Vhen after fourtene yeres I vvent v 
againe to Hierusalem [Wyct. fourtene jeer aftir; Tinp. xiiil. 
yeares after that; CraNm. xiill yeres thereafter; Genev. & 
1611 fourtene yeres after]. 1625 Ifart Ana?. Ur, 11. v. 80 
After a while she fell into a night feauer. 1641 Frencu 
Distill. (1651) v. 109 They willafter a time contract a muci- 
laginous slimie matter. 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) 11. xin. 
i. 283 After putting garrisons in these places, he marched for 
Favriz. 1897 Brockett Cross. & Cresc. 185 After ages of 
subinission, they became restless and rebellious. .3/od, After 
two years’ absence Richard returned to England. After a 
long interval the task was resumed. 

8. Subsequent to or later than a point of time. 
(Not necessarily in immediate sequence.) After 
hours: after the regular hours of work. 

@8ss O. £. Chron.an. 774 “Efter sunnan setlgonge. c¢ 1200 
Tritt. Coll. Hom. 47 On be ehtede dai efter his burpe. 1297 
R. Grouc. 407 Anon after Mydsomer pys batayle ydo 
was, 1384 CHaucer Leg. G. Wom. 580 Afftyr the deth of 
Tholome.. Reynede his queen Cleopatras. ¢1440 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 25 Eftire pis sall pou wiete 
whilke ere be ten comandementis. 1587 Hotinsnep Scot. 
Chron, (1806) II. 117 Adrian the .. legat came too late, as 
who should say, a day after the faire. 1588 A. Kine tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 14 Eternal lyffe..for y* chosin eftir 
deathe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learw. u. i. § i. (1873) The narra- 
tion may be before the fact as well as after. 1621 Biste 
Jos, x. 14 There was no day like that, before it, or after it. 
1641 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm, Minute Bk. (1855) 98 Four 
dayes efter your receipt heirof. 1832 Hr. Martineau //i// 
§ Valley viii. 124 It was long after dark. 1861 TraFForD 
City & Suburd (1862) 463 One night after hours he borrowed 
the sketch. 1879 TENNYson Lover's 7.74 lheeleventh moon 
After their marriage. J/od. (in Dickens) I'll work after 
hours and finish it. 

9. Of temporal and logical sequence : Subscquent 
to and in consequence of. 

arooo Beowulf 3216 Pa pet sweord ongan a:fter heabo- 
swate wanian. ¢1280 £. 2. Poems 20 Anoper wol after pan’ 
areri cuntake. 1475 Caxton Yason 35 b, After that I under- 
stonde by your wordes. 1753 Hanway 7'rav. (1762) I. vit. 
xcil. 426 After what has been said... we may contemplate 
the superior charms of liberty. 1877 Lytren Landmarks 
iv. 34 After what has been already said, any one will readily 
see that, etc. J/od. After his behaviour to his parents, what 
could you expect? . a 

10. Of temporal sequence and logical opposition : 
Subsequent to and notwithstanding. esf. in afterall. 

1603 SHaxs. Weas, for M. v.i. 347 Harke how the villaine 
would close now, After his treasonable abuses. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 69 After all our complaints of the lawyers and the 
law, there is no man in this kingdom too big for either. 
1876 TREVELYAN JJacauday iii. 113 After all, as far as your 
verses are concerned. 1876 FREEMAN Vorin. Cong. I. 11. 20 
The Roman occupation was, after all, very superficial. 
Mod. That he should continue his visits after such a rebuff 
is unaccountable. 

III. Of order. 

11. Next to in point of order or importance. 

c1220 Ureisun of Ure Lefdi 125 To be one is al mi trust 
efter pine leoue sune. ¢1230 S¢. /arh. 13 Ich habbe efter 
bellzebub mest monnes bone ibeon. 1697 Drynen Virgil, 
Pastorats vii, 30 Codrus after Phacbus sings the best. 1777 Sik 
W. Jones Arcadia 105 And after Pan thy lips will grace it 
best. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 425 ‘1 am content,’ he an- 
swer'd, ‘to be loved A little after Enoch.’ 

IV. Of manner. 

+12. Following as one follows a leader or guide ; 
in obedience to, in compliance or harmony with, 
according to a /aw, well, word, advice. Obs. 

¢975 Rusk, Gosh. Luke ii. 22 Gifylled werun dagas clan. 
sunge his zfter 2 Moyses. @ 1000 gs. Metr. Ps. cxviii. 149 
‘Efter dinum domum do me hilne. c¢1200 Orinul. 119 
E33perr here 3ede swa Rihht affterr godess lare. 1340 
Hampoce Pr, Cousc. 6132 Hys angels pan, aftir his wille, 
Sal first departe pe gude fra pe ille. ¢1380 Sir Feruusl. 
2891 Wel sone dude be Amyrel ‘ after ys counseil riz3t. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Whether they haue ob- 
serued it [his command] after thye charge or nat. 1535 
CoverDaLe John xix.7 After ourlawe he ought todye. 1598 
Syivester Du Bartas i. vii. (1641) 63/1 In his Name, beg 
boldly what we need (After his will). 1621 Burton A suct. 
Mel, itt. 11. iv. 1. (1651) 536 To make good musick of their own 
voices, and dance after it. ; 

b. In compliance with the wishes of. 

1386 Cuaucer Wy/ of B. 406 And eek I pray to Jhesus 
schort her lyves, That wil nought be governed after her 
wyves [6- fexrt bi}. ¢1460 Towrneley Myst, 209 Pylate, do 
after us, And dam to deth Jesus. 

+e. In accordance with the statements of; ac- 


cording to (an author). Oés. or ?arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/4 She bad that the passyon 
after luke shold be redde. 1586 Cocan //aven of Health 
(1636) 30 Oates, after Galen, have like nature as Barlie. 

18. In accordance with, according to a czstom, 
wont, fashion, manner, kind, sort,example, patlern. 

@ 1000 Capon Gen. (Grein) 396 He ha:fp mon geworhtne 
a:fter his onlicnesse. c1250 Gen. & E-xvod. 1652 And kiste 
hire aftre kindes wune. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Kk iij, 
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To be charytable after thexemplary of our Lady. 1528 
Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref 47 1. 90 After a homely and 
familiar manner. 1577 S¢. Aug. Manuell 73 Looke after 
what sort thou showest thy sole towards God. 1647 May 
Mist. Part. u. ii. 34 Their ., cause lay bleeding in Ireland 
after so deplorable a kinde. 1668 Cire rer & Core tr. 
Barthol, Anat... viii. 17 The lower point of the Call is round 
after a sort. 1711 Srretu Spect. No. 193 P3 The levée of a 
great man is laid after the same manner. 1855 Dickt ss 
Dorrit i. x Wandsome after its kind. 1855 Macautay /Zést. 
Eng. 111.292 The oath of office was administered after the 
Scotch fashion, 1866 II. Ler Silver Age 380 ‘lypifying, 
after a fashion, the make-shift perilous way. 1871 Suits 
Character iii. (1876) 74 Companionship after a sort. 1879 
Carpenter Went. Physiol. 1.1. § 82.85 To build after one 
particular pattern. 

b. e//ipi. After the nature of; according to. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John viii. 15 3e demad wfter flasce. ¢ 1200 
Ormutl. Ded. 2 Nu broberr Wallterr, broperr min Affterr pe 
flieshess kinde. 138z Wycuir Nom. viii. 1 Pat not aftir the 
fleisch wandren but after the spirit. 1534 Tinpate édid., 
Which walke not after the flesshe, but after the sprete. [1588 
Rketuts according to the flesh.] 1621 z6z., Who walke not 
after the flesh, hut after the spirit. 1685 Baxter /’araphr. 
N. 7. Matt. i.1 His reputed Legal Father after the flesh. 
1882 G. Situ in Ga. Was. Mar. 212 A man after his own heart. 

14. After the manner of; in imitation of ; like. 

¢1300 A, Adis. 5418 More hy than olyfaunz. Blake heucded 
after a palfray. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troyv. 1613 Tilde vpon ‘Tiber 
after Troy like. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour b viij, Vhat she 
be arayed after the good ladyes of the countre. ¢ 1570 
Tuynnr Pride §& Low. 1841) 30 And [they] were clothed 
after citizens. 1710 Ster1e Zatler No. 228 P4, 1 must.. 
copy after an old Almanack which I have by me. 1795 
Gispon A uéodbriog.74 After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend 

. denies all original genius. 1839 Hatta //is¢, Zit. U1. 
iil. v. § 17. 240 Some are said to dress after a lady for whom 
nature has done more than for themselves, 


b. To xame after. 

1297 R. Grouc. 6x Juli the emperour . . Hadde afteir hym 
y-clepud a moneth in the jer. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. 

And Corin called it after his name cornewayle. 1849 
Macaunay //ist. Exg. 11. 491 A succession of bands desig- 
nated, as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders. 
1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 190 Whether surnamed 
after the Hebrew King or not. 

ce. To model, draw, compose after. 

c1400 Destr, Troy xxi. 8758 A meruelous ymage.. Amyt 
after Ector, abill of shap. 1762 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint.(1786) 11. 52 Nicholas, the second son .. while abroad 
modelled after the antiques. 1845 Mrs. Jameson //andbh. 
Publ. Galleries 311 Vhe appearance of being engraved after 
a drawing by Giulio Romano. /éd. 313 Venus and Cupid 
-.acopy after Titian. 1850 — Sacr. § Leg. Art.1 A portfolio 
of prints after the old masters. M/od. (Titles: ‘ H’eduesduy 
Afternoon’ (after Longfellow). ‘ Yubrlate’ \after the me- 
dizval Latin hymns‘. 

15. Ina manncr answering to, proportionate to, 
befitting, suiting. arch. 

c 1000 AELFRIC Gen. i. 25 God geworhte picre eordan deor 
zfter hira hiwum. ¢1230 <lucren Kiwle 126 Ase dude te 
lefdi Iudit, efter hire efne. 1391 Cuaucer Astrolabe (1560) 
251/2 All the Sterres of the South arisen after the degree of 
her longitude. c1460 Fortescue Adsol. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 
49 The. . charge... schal be more or less, after their long or 
schorte abode. 1549 Latimer 7 Serin. bef, Edw. IT (1869) 
5 Cut thy cloth after the mesure. 1611 Biste Ps. xxviii. 4 
Giue them after the worke of their handes. [}#ycdi/ aftir 
ther werkis.] @ 1626 Bacon (J.) According to bulk and cur- 
rency and not after their intrinsick value. 1714 ELLwoop 
Uist. his Life (1765) 234 We followed after our own Pace. 


16. At the rate of (ods.); at (the rate of). 

1530 A proper Dyaloge (1863) 15 Oure clargye lyue no- 
thynge after their rate. 1587 Harrison Eugdand 1. 1.1877) 
24 If these paie after foure shillings for land, the cleargie 
contribute commonlie after six shillings of the pound. 164z 
Lane. Tracts of Civ. War (1844'62 To be repayed with 
satisfaction after eight pounds per Cent. 1643 SLincsBy 
Diary (1836) 94 Have their pay after 6 shillings a weck. 

2 Loud. Gaz. mmmdccexx1/8 After the Rate of 12s. per 
Gallon. 1882 Charter-party, On being paid Freight at and 
after the rate of—shillings sterling per ton. 

C. con. or conj. adv. (eliptically from fref.). 

1. Of time: +a. with antecedent and telative. Ods. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 32 /Efter bam be ic of deabe 
arise. c1175 Laud, How, 51 E.fter pan pet pe mon bid dead. 
¢ 1200 Orniut. 7667 Affterr patt tatt he wass dad. 

b. with relative particle only. arch. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ii. 22 And wfter don gefylled were 
dagas claznsunges his... ladon hine in Hierusalem. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 139 Efter pet ure drihten hefde pet folc 
adreint. ¢12z97 R. Giouc. 230 After that Saxons and Eng- 
lysse verst come thys lond to. 1382 Wycur Jer. xxxvi. 27 
After that the king hadde brent the volum. 1535 Cover: 
DALE é6rd, After now that the kynge had brente the boke. 
1611 ibid., After that the king had burnt the roule. 1880 
Lewis & Snort Laé. Dict., Postguam, after that, after. 

ce. simply. 

¢1360 Wyciir De Dot. Eccl. 22 Aftir he hadde take pe 
hooli Goost. 1366 Maunpev. 174 After thei han slayn them. 
1§26 TinpaLe Watt. xxvi. 32 After I am _rysen ageyne. 
{Wycuir After that I schal rise ajen.] 1621 fbic., After 1 am 
risen againe. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 31 Efter 
we knaw the law maker, we may rewerence him ye mair. 
1753 Haxway, Trav. (1762) I. v. Ixv. 298 After the Portuguese 
had settled themselves in East India. 1855 Macautay //is?. 
Eng. 111. 10 A few days after the Revolution had been ac- 
complished. : 

+2. Of manner: According as. Ods. 

a. with antecedent and relative. } 

¢1200 Moral Ode 358 Sume habbed more after pan be hi 
dude her. 

b. with relative particle (/Aa¢ or as). ' 

61375 Lay-Folks Mass-fk. B, 8 After pat iho bokel raat 
c1394 P. 2. Crede 732 But after bat his wynnyngé 16 08 is 
well-fare. 1426 AUDELAY /'vcmts 18 Uche preson schuld have 
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his part after that he had ned. 1464-6 Marc. Paston in 
Lett. 52. 1V. 196 It is solde rythe well aftyr pat the wole was. 
1506 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de Worde) 11, ix. 112 After as 
saynt Gregory sayth. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xiv. 201 
After as any of these three powers doe reigne and beare sway. 

e. simply. 

c1440 Ketig. Pieces fr. Thornton ALS, (1867) 7 Uke cris- 
tene mane awe. . to take efter his elde es. 1483 Caxton G. 
de ta Tour diiijb, Bere honoure. . to euery one after he is 
worthy. 1634 Afalory's Arthur (1816) 1. 22 Every knight 
after he was of prowess. __ 

D. Phr. at after. (Still used in the north.) 

1. prep. Used where we should now use afer alone, 
to indicate time when. (The after may in some 
cases belong to the sb. following ; cf. AFTERNOON.) 

1386 Cuaucer Sgutres T. 294 At after souper goth this 
noble king To seen this hors of bras. 1521 BrapsHaw S¢. 
Werburge (1848) 95 At after matyns she vsed contempla- 
cyon. /éid. 193 On saynt Katharins day at after mydnyght. 
1523 Fitznerpert //ushandry (1534) Dijb, Lode oute his 
dounge before none, and lode heye or corne at after none. 

2. adv. Afterwards. 

a 1641 Strarrorp Let.in Southey’s C. Pt. BR. (1849) 11. 172 
Let shame cover me at after as a cloak. 

After (afte1),a. [OE. put xfter-e, f. efter adv.,= 
OHG. aftar, MHG. after; withsuperl. OE. aftemest, 
Goth. aftuma and aftumists. Senses 1, 2 are dis- 
tinctly the OE. adj.; in the rest there is probably 
a later adjectival or quasi-adjectival use of the 
adv.; in expressions like after deeds it is especially 
difficult to distinguish the adj. and adv.] 

ie Ot timely 
+1. The second (of two). Odés. 
a8gss O. E. Chron. an. 827 Se eftera [Bretwalda] was 
Ceawlin Wesseaxna cyning. c 885 K. ASLrreD Soeth. xix, 
am pe se zfterra deap gegripp. 1048 O. £.Chron., Neh 
Ozre wftre Sancte Marie mzssan. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 95 
On his efter tocome [=second advent], pet is on domes deie. 
2. Next, following. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 33 Py xfteran deze. c 1160 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Py zftere daige. 1801 Soutuey Thataba 
x. xv. Wks. IV. 361 Thou shalt not go to-morrow, Nor on 
the after, nor the after day, Nor ever! 1850 TENNyson /” 
Mem, cii. 158, I dream’d a vision of the dead, Which left my 
after morn content. 

3. By extension: Later, subsequent. a. with 
time, hours, day's, years, ages, etc. (where it may be 
explained as ellipt. for a/ter-coming). Frequently 
united to its sb. by the hyphen, which has here 
only a syntactical value. See APTER- 772 comd. 

1594 SuHaks. Aich. ///,1v.iv.293 Which after houres giues 
leysure to repent. 1641 Termes de fa Ley 138 Any other 
after Tenant of the land. 1710 Pripgaux Orig. Tzthes v. 
268 The after Lawyers whose hands it passed thorough. 1731 
Swirt Cass. & Pet. Wks. (1755) IV. 1. 164 These rhimes, 
A monument to after times. 1862 Sran_ey Yew. Ch. (1877) 
1. iii. 54 The name was handed on to afterages. 1876 Free- 
MAN Worm. Cong. 1. iv. 175 The well-known duchy of after 
times. 1878 Horrs Life of Fesus ii. 10 In after days his 
mother understood his meaning well. 

b. with n. of action or state (where it may be ex- 
plained as the adv. modifying the contained vb. or. 
adj., as after compliance =a complying afterwards). 
See AFTER- 772 comb. 7-9. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. 11. ii. 43 The maine Point of this our after- 
meeting. 1758S. Hayrwarp Sev. 17 All his after sins were 
charged on himself alone. 1831 Gen. P. THompson Everc. 
(1842) I. 416 The sabrers, that produced an after compliance 
with their mandates. 1837 Lytton Athens I. 368 These 
exploits were the foundation of his after-greatness. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Jem. cxvi. 4 For fuller gain ofafter bliss. 1853 
Kane Grinnett Exped. viii. (1856) 59 Confirmed in our own 
after experience. 

II. Of place. 

4. Nearer the rear, hinder, posterior. Chiefly 
nautical, and probably due to aff (of which perh. 
regarded as the compar. = more aft): Lying nearer 
the stern of the ship, of or belonging to the stern- 
ward part. In numerous collocations, as after 
body, cabin, end, guns, ladder, masts, part, quarter, 
sails, timbers, yards, etc., which are frequently 
united by the hyphen. See AFTER- 272 comb. 4. 

c1200 Trin. Colt, Hom. 199 Ure left eare we ditted mid 
ure after ende. 1440 Prop. Parv., Aftyr Parte of a beste, 
or the hyndyr parte or the crowpe, Cluszis. Aftyr Parte, 
or hynder parte of the schyppe, Pxppis. 1795 NELSon in 
Nicolas’s Disp. 11.13, I ordered the driver and after sails to 
be braced up. 1837 Marryat Perc. Acene x1. (1863) 281, 1.. 
contrived to gain the after ladder and descend. 1857 Livinc- 
sTONE S, Africa iv.80 The after part of the body has three 
or four yellow bars. 1879 W. H. Wuute in Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 78/2 Supposing a leak to occur in the after portion 
of the vessel. ; 

III. aéso/. That which follows, subsequent time 
or existence ; the future. 

1830 Trenxyson Pocms 98 lle hath felt The vanities of 
after and before. 1865 Acader 10 June 644’3 A range of 
view which takes in all the before and after of Greek thought. 

After- 77: comb. is used in various relations 
prepositional, adverbial, and adjectival, not always 
easy to Separate, and in yarious senses. 


the hyphen being mainly syntactical, 7.¢. to show 
that the grammatical rclation between after and 
the following word is somcthing clse than the 
ordinary onc of preposition and object. Cf. ‘After 
consideration I resolved to decline’ with ‘ After- 


, In somc | 
of these the combination is very loosc, the use of | 
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consideration has shown me that I was wrong.’ ‘I 
should know him after years had passed’ with 
‘I know not what after-years may bring.’ Other- 
wisc it is unnecessary, as ‘the events of after years.’ 
See AFTER a. 

I. General senses in comb. (Words in elarendon 
are treated specially under IL., those in smALL- 
CAPITALS in their alphabetical place.) 

1. As prep. with sd., the whole forming a sb. 
meaning ‘the time after >; as AFTERNOON, 
-DINNER, -SUPPER; so after-church, -grave, -sunset, 
-tea. Also used attrib., as in after-dinner oratory. 

1678 Butter Hxdibr. 1. ij. 310 The Bride to nothing but 
her Will, That nulls the After-Marriage still. 21682 Sir T. 
Browne Let, to Friend (1881}140 Leaving no earnest behind 
him for corruption or aftergrave. 1792 Gentleman's Mag. 
LXII. 24, I wished to accompany Miss Sophia to the after- 
church lecture. 1807 W. Tavtor in Robberds’ Afem. II. 215 
This confinement of my father’s takes away my after-teas. 
1861 L. L. Nose After /cebergs 139 All that we anticipated 
of the sunset, or the after-sunset, is now present, 

2. As adv. (or prep.) with vd., indicating suc- 
cession in time, or direction in space; as after-date, 
after-eye, after-go, after-send, and other vbs. 
common in OE.; also in vbl. derivatives, as AFTER- 
COMER, -COMING ; after-beer, -liver, etc. 

1340 Ayend. 58 Makep pe efter telleres ofte by yhyea[l]de 
foles and uor lye3eres. h 

3. As adv. with pp/. a.: Subsequently, later in 
order, as in AFTER-BORN (OE, 2/ter-boren). esp. 
later in a speech or writing: as after-described, 
-mentioned, -named, -specified, -written. 

1640 Bk. of War Committee of Covenanters 2 At the sight 
of the persones efter-specifit. 1687 Loud. Gaz. mmccxx1/3 
Under the several Conditions, Restrictions, and Limitations 
after-mentioned. — ee Bat : 

4. As adj. with sé., indicating position = hinder, 
posterior, a. as in OE. a/ter-rdp crupper, after- 
body, -brain, -breast, -nose, -wrist; a/ter-part, 
-truck, etc. (See AFTER @. 4.) 

1824 W. Irvine T. of Trav. I. 41 The old gentleman had 
really an afterpart of his storyin reserve. 1833 Marryat Pet. 
Simple (1863) 45 He was sharpening a long clasp knife upon 
the after-truck of the gun. Aes 

b. esp. In nautical lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
hinder part of the ship, nearer to the stern, as in 
AFTER-GUARD; after-cabin, -leech, -oar, -sails, 
-yards ; after-ship, -part, -quarter, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.v. iii. (1495) 105 Highte puppis 
in latyn as it were aftershyppe. 1599 Haktuyt / oy. II. 1. 
167 Right with the maine mast or after-quarter of the shippe. 
1871 Daity News 26 Aug., She has a spacious deck saloon in 
the afterpart. . 4 

5. As adj. with sé. expressing order =subordinate, 
inferior, remoter, as AFTER-DEAL, after-kindred, 
-man, -table, after-wine. OE. xfter-calo small beer. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxxxix. (1495) 729 The 
after-wyne that is wrongen out of grapys. 

6. As adj. with sd. expressing order in time = the 
latter (of two), second, secondary, following or re- 
curring after the main occurrence : as AFTERK-BIRTH, 
-BURDEN, -CLAP, -COURSE, -CROP, -GAME, -GLOW, 
-GRASS, -IMAGE, -MATH, -PIECE, -SPRING, -THOUGHT, 
-wonrts; after-banquet, -baptism, -blow, -damp, 
-eatage, -growth, -mass, -mess, -sum, -winter ; 
so after-harvest, -meal, -paganism, -ploughing, 
-storm, -task, OE. had @fter-gyld, -hextu, -sang. 
(One main stress: a‘ftercrop, afterharvest.) See 
AFTER a, 2. 

a1600 Hooker Serm. on Fustif.§5 The infusion of grace 
hath her sundrie after-meales. 1614 Rateicu Hest. World 
n. 411 An after-harvest of many cares and discontentments. 
¢ 1619 Hieron Iks. 1620 II. 453 Wee are wise inough to 
put our selues to an after taske. 1624 GaTaKER Transuést. 
173 His other Arguments are drops of an after-storme. 1664 
H. More Alyst. (nig. 293 Had degenerated therein into a 
kind of an After-Paganism, 1818 Coppetr Years Kesid. 
Amer, (1822) 57 When I have spoken of the after-culture, 
I shall compare the two methods of sowing. : 

7. As adv. or adj. with 7. of action, with the idea 
of, Following not immediately, at length, eventual, 
ultimate ; as AFTER-PAIN, -RECKONING, -WIT; after- 
cast, -proof, -roll, -taste, -treat ; so after-account, 
-chance, -consequence, -cost, -effect, -fame, fruit, 
-good, -grief, -glory, -harm, -infamy, -loss, -penitence, 
-remeay, -rottenness, -settling, -turn. OE. had xfter- 
yido \ater age. (One main stress: a:fter-cfferct.) 

1572 BarNaBE Goose tr. Heresbach's Hush, (1586) 36 b, Not 
sowed for present necessitie, but for other afterturnes. 1590 
Payne Descr. rel. (1841) 12 Which now dare not so for 
fear of after harmes. 1599 Fenton Guicctardine xiv. 641 
What will be the euent and afterchaunce of things. 1612 
Brinstey Lud. Liter. i. (1627) 4, | trust my after-fruits shall 
much increase. 1707 Freinp Peterboro's Cond. Spain 58 
Such effects . . are too often paid for by an after-reckoning. 
1810 CoterinGE Friend 1. xiv. (1867) 62 The sense of dispro- 
portion of a certain after-harm to present gratification. 1817 
— Biogr. Lit. 226 The beneficial after-efiects of verbal pre- 
cision, 1842 11. E. Mannine Sera. (1848) 1. 170 The shrink- 
ing anticipation of its possihle after-consequences. 1860 
frouveE //ist. Eng. V. xxviii. 393 First the destruction of 
the Church as a body politic, and then an after-fruit of re- 
action. 


8. As adj. or adv. with 2. of action or adj. ex- 
pressing, After the event, later, and hence somctimes, 


AFTER-. 


late, behindhand; as AFTER-BORN, -HAND, -THOUGBT, 
-wiT; after-knowledge, -view, -wise; after- 
acceptation, -agreement, -breach, -consideration, 
-counsel, -deliberation, -design, -difference, -engage- 
ment, -inguiry, -fall, -meditation, -pardon, -speech, 
-thrift, -wrath, etc. (Both words have accent, but 
the stronger is on after: af ter-cou'nsel.) 


a1600 Hooker Lect. Pot. vin. sor By which means of 
after-agreement, it cometh many times to pass. 1611 SHAKs. 
Cymb, v. iv. 189 lump the after-enquiry on your owne perill. 
1617 Hieron Hs. 11.91 And for the preuenting of their 
after-falls. 1626 BErNnarp /sfe of Man (ed. 10) 16 This fellow 
cannot abid after-meditation. 1634 SanpERSon Sez. II. 
305 With God there is no after-counsel, to correct the errors 
of the former. 1644 QuarLes Sheph. Oractes ix, Give former 
dispensation; or at least An after Pardon. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. v. 158 These After-considerations are of very 
little moment. 1830 Sir J. Herscuer Wat. Phit. 77 It is 
only by after-rumination that we gather its full import. 

9. As adv. or adj. with sé., meaning, Coming 
or existing afterwards, subsequent; as in a/fter- 
act, -action, -age, -beauty, -friend, -help, -king, -life, 
-lowe, -state, -wisdom, -years, and others without 
limit. Not distinct from AFTER a. 3; the value of 
the hyphen, which is often omitted, is purely syn- 
tactical, and both words have a main accent: a-fter 
life, after proceedings. 

1sg1 SHaxs. 7wo Gent, 1.1.95 Scorne at first makes after- 
loue the more. 1594 Hooker Ecc?. Pot. (1617) Pref., Con- 
ference before-hand might haue eased them of much after- 
trouble. 1640 SANDERSON Sev7. 11. 146 He meaneth to build 
his after-comforts upon a firm base. 1655 W. GoucE Com. 
Hebr. vi.10 Their former diligence will be.. an aggravation of 
their after-negligence. 1664 H. More Adyst. Jnzg. 474 Allthe 
importunities and necessities of after-affairs. 1680-90Sir W. 
Tempe £ss. Learn. Wks. 1731 1.297 So renowned in their 
own and After-ages. 1705 HickerinciLt Priest-Craft 11.1.9 
An After-Statute made by the said King and another Par. 
liament. ¢ 1726 Garretson Py. 7 Unless the charitable care 
of some after-friend supply the defects of former education. 
1736 Carte Life of Ormonde 11. 278 But his after-actions 
did not correspond to these beginnings. 1833 Marryat Ped, 
Simple (1863) 87 My history was not written in after-life. 
1837 M. F. Ossoxt Ion. 22 19th c.(1862) 352 Their memory 
is with us amid after-trials. 1842 H. E. Manninc Sevwz. 
(1848) I. 261 All the after-assaults of spiritual wickedness. 
1862 Lyrron Strange Story 1. 103 Though after-experience 
may rebuke the illusion. 


II. Special combinations (with quotations, in 
alphabetical order), 

A-fter-ba:nd, a subsequent band or bond after a 
release; +a fter-ba:nquet, an entertainment follow- 
ing upon a banquet ; ta-fter-ba:ptism, after-bap- 
tizing, adult baptism, anabaptism ; +a‘fter-be:er, 
a successor, one who lives later; + afterbe:ing, 
post-existence; a‘fter-blow = AFTERCLAP; + a‘fter- 
brai:n, the posterior lobe of the brain, the cere- 
bellum ; a‘fter-brea:st, name proposed by Kirby 
and Spence for the efathorax of insects; after- 
ea:bin, the cabin in the after or hinder part of the 
ship, haying superior accommodation ; aftereall, 
after-ca:lling, reclamation, a renewed demand ; 
also a calling afterwards; +a‘ftercast, a second 
or later throw (at dice), an experimental result ; 
a‘fter-damp, the choke-damp which rises in a mine 
after an explosion; a‘fter-da:te, to assign to a later 
date, to post-date; a‘fter-drops, drops of rain 
which continue to fall after the cloud has passed ; 
a-fter-ea:‘tage, the pasture after mowing= AFTER- 
GRASS; + after-eye’, to follow with the eye, to 
look after; afterfeed = AFTERGRASS; + after- 
frame, superstructure; + a‘fter-ga‘thering, glean- 
ing; also jg.; taftergo:, to follow; a‘fter-growth, 
a subsequent or second growth, an after-math ; 
also growth afterwards; + a-fter-kimdred, remote 
kindred, distant relationship; a‘fter-know:ledge, 
knowledge after the event, retrospective know- 
ledge ; a‘fter-lee:ch, the hinder edge (of a sail) ; 
a‘fter--li:ver, survivor; +a‘fter-lo:dging, that 
which lodges behind (as coarser flour in the sieve) ; 
+ a‘fter-man, a follower, a subordinate ; + a‘fter- 
mass, the second or latermass, or feastday of asaint ; 
-+afterme'ss, dessert, end of a feast; a ftermowth 
(=after-eatage) ; a‘fter-nose (see quot.) ; a‘fter- 
oar, the hinder or rearmost oar of a boat ; a-fter- 
pa:sture = AFTER-GRASS ; ta‘fter-proof, outcome, 
realization ; a‘fter-roll, the roll of the waves after 
the subsidence of a storm ; also fig.; a‘fter-sai'ls, 
‘all those on the after-masts, as well as on the 
stays between the main and mizen masts’ Adm. 
Smyth; a‘fter-sea‘son, the latter end of the year ; 
+afier-send, to send after; a‘fter-shine, the 
radiance that lingers after the sun has gone 
down, after-glow; also fg.; } a‘fter-sight, retro- 
spective view, insight into the past; after- 
su:m, the purchase money paid after the deposit, 
the balance; a‘fter-swarm, a second swarm of 
bees; ta‘fter-table, an inferiortable; +a‘fter-tale, 
a subsequent reckoning, a correction ; a‘fter-taste, 
a taste which remains or comes after swallowing 


. the *after-damp. 


AFTER-. 


anything; also fig.; a‘fier-thinker, a reflccter ; 
+ aftertime, cov/. after that ; {a‘fter-treat = after- 
taste, flavour, relish; + a‘fter-view, subsequent 
view, looking back; +a‘fter-we:nding, following ; 
a‘fter-wi:nter, a second winter when spring 1s 
looked for, a renewal of winter ; a‘fter-wi:se, wise 
after the event, wise too late; ta*fter-worrld, futurc 
generation ; a‘fterwrist, the metacarpus ; + a‘fter- 
wri:ting, postseript; a‘fter-ya:rds, Vaw/.the yards 
in the main and mizen masts. 

1667 Mitton /’. Z, 1x. 761 If death Bind us with *after-bands, 
what profits then Our inward freedom? 1577 tr. Buddinger's 
Dec. (1592) 239 Gluttonie, surfettinges, riotous *afterban- 

uettes, and dronkennesse. 1597 Warner A dbion's Eng. x. 
lix. 262 Which *After- Banquet did their Lord for onely him 
prouide. 1680 W. Atien Peace & Unity 70 The Pado.- 

aptists are as much for. water-Baptism as the Anabaptists 
are, and hold themselves as firmly engaged by their Infant- 
Baptism, as they do by their “*after-Baptism. /éid.64 While 
they remain under this perswasion, they can no more law- 
fully receive an “after-baptizing. 1625 W. L'Iste Du Bartas’ 
Noe 8 How long some of them lived with their forebeers and 
*afterbeers. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay vii. 92 A beginning- 
lesse forebeing ..inferreth an endlesse *afterbeing. 1663 
But.er //udibr. 1. iii. 740 And they ferfre, and yet enough 
Be left to strike an *after-blow. 1615 Crooxe ody of Man 
468 ‘They are scituate betweene the forepart of the *After- 
braine and backside of the third ventricle. 1673 in PAré. 
Trans, V\11. 6153 As soon as the knife touched the cere- 
bellum or “After-brain. 1816 43 Kirny & Srence £urtouzol. 
(1843) II. 254 You will discover in the *after-breast (feces? 
pectus) a rather deep cavity. 1833 Marryat Pet. Simple 
(1863) 196 Captain To then came out of the “after-cabin, half- 
dressed. 1814 Worpswortit /.rcur.1x. 122 Hence an “*after- 
call For chastisement, and custody, and bonds. 1617 Hieron 
ids. 11. 92 There are no more *after-callings, when He hath 
once wiped out the score. 1393 Gower Cou/ (Halliw.) Thus 
ever he pleyeth an “aftircaste Of alle that he schalle say or 
do. 1866 CartyLe Nemuutsc. 11. 265 Vhe “*aftercasts of the 
doctors’ futile opiates were generally the worst phenomena. 
1869 Zvho 29 Mar., Two others were killed by the effects of 
1800 W. Taytor in JVonth. AJag. X. 223 
Perhaps the ambitious fancy of Josephus has *after-dated 
this narrative. 1580 Sipney Arcad. 11, 295 Their motions 
rather seemed the *after-drops of a storm, than any matter of 
greatfury. 1760 R. Burn £cc/. Law(T.) The *aftermowth, 
or “after-eatage, are undoubtedly part of the increase of that 
same year. 1611 Suaxs. Cyré.1. 111.15 Thou should’st haue 
made him As little as a Crow, or lesse, ere left To *after-eye 
him. 1863 W. Winc in XV. § Q. 11. TV. 204 The *after-feed 
belonging tothe proprictor. 1879 Sfaudard 28 Apr., Growing 
Crop of Grass, with “afterfeed till Christmas. 1653 Asuwett 
Fides Apost. 41 That foundation, whereon the whole “after- 
frame is built. 1535 CoverDALE Fwd. viii. 2 Is not the *after- 
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gadderynge of Ephraim better then the whole haruest of 


Abieser? 1548 Geste Priuce Masse 78 The worshy ppe *after- 
goeth themall. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. of Wakes. vi, I called out 
my whole family to help at saving an *after-growth of hay. 


1817 Coreripce Byogr. Lit. 106 The mind whom.. he has 


.. supplied with the germs of their *after-growth. 1839 
Stonenouse /sle of Axholme 62 This vert was the after- 
growth of that great forest. 1386 Cuaucer J/elid. 409 
(Corp. & Lansd.] Yet nathelesse your kinrede is but *after- 
kinrede [3 J/SS. a fer kynrede, //ar/. and Pefw. litel]. 
1656 Hospes Lid, Necess. & Chance (1841) 430 There is 
neither fore-knowledge nor *after-knowledge in him. 1862 
Gotpw. Ssutu Mod. Hist. 15 1t cannot be answered by dis- 
tinguishing between foreknowledge and *afterknowledge. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise of Midge (1859) 490 Look how the clear 
green water .. pours out of the *afterleech of the sail like a 
cascade. 1595 Sipney Def. Poeste (Arb.) 43 The benefit 
they got, was, that the *after-liuers may say, //ze semint. 
1641 Best Farm. & Acc. Bhs, (1856) 104 In many places they 
grinde *after-logginges of wheate for theire servants pyes. 
1625 SANDERSON 35 Serm. (1681) 132 A wilful foreman that 
is made before-hand, and a mess of tame *after-men .. that 
dare not think of being wiser than their leader. 1848 PETRiE 
tr. Ags. Chrou.102 Nigh the *aftermass of St. Mary (8th Sept.). 
1375 Barpour Bruce xvi. 457 Thai had a felloun *eftremess. 
a 1826 Kirsy & Spence £xtotnol. (1826) [1]. 483 A triangular 
piece below the antennz and above the nasus .. this is the 
post-nasus or “after-nose. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple (1863) 
207 Who was seated upon the gunwale close to the *after- 
oar. 1634 Woop New Engl. Prosp. 1. iv. (1865) There is 
little edish or *after-pasture, which may proceede from the 
late mowing. 1630 Naunton Fragu. Keg. (1870) 59 At the 
age of twenty and upwards, he was much short of his *after- 
proof. 1858 Froupe //ist, Fug. ILI. xv. 314 Stillheaving.. 
from the *after-roll of the insurrection. 1663 GERBIER Counsel 
28 The setting of the work in the *after-season. 1596 SPENSER 
F.Q.1. v. 10 To *after-send his foe, that him may over- 
take. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Aes. (1858) 102 From Suicide 
a certain “after-shine of Christianity withheld me. 1647 N. 
Bacon //ist. Disc. iii. g The honour due to great “after-sight. 
1658 Reyvnotps Lord's Suffer iv, Earnest useth to be paid 
in coyn of the same quality with the whole ‘aftersum. 1681 
Wlortioce] Syst. Agric. 189 The signs of * After-swarms are 
morecertain. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp., The “after-swarms 
differ from the prime, in that the latter are directed by the 
vulgar or the crowd of bees. 1645 Rutuerrorp 77ya/ 
of Farth (1845) 266 Here is a high table and bread; and 
a*by-board,oranafter-table. ¢1300 Bese? 627 Onthis Chartre 
sette here Seles! that non *Aftertale nere. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 45 They leave a bitter unpleasant “*after- 
taste inthe mouth. 1849 C. Brontii S/irdey II. viii. 201 It 
was the *aftertaste of the battle. 1846 Grote Greece 1.1. tii. 
102 Prométheus and Epimétheus the fore-thinker and the 
*after-thinker. ¢1488 L176. Nig. Edw. /V in Honseh. Ord.1790, 
34 *Aftertyme vin of these knyghtes be departed from court. 
1674 N. Fairrax Budk & Se/v. Yo Reader, The “after treat will 
be none of the sweetest. 1693 Leicuton Ox 1 Pet. iii. 11 They 
that know it in the sense of this *after-view .. ask them what 
they think of it. ¢1300 A’. Adis. 7280 They trussen alle in 
the dawenyng, And makith swithe *after-wendyng. 1601 
Hottanp Péiny xvin, xxv, Putting us in good hope, that al 
cold weather was gone: howbeit, there ensued a most bitter 
*after-winter. a1719 Aooison(T.) These are such as we may 
call the *afterwise. 1596 Harrincton Ulysses upon Ajax, 
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The “afterworld shal rather pittie your lost time. 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Cypress Grove Wks. 1711, 122 That to 
“after-worlds thou might’st leave some monument that once 
thou wast. 1615 Crookr Sody ef Wun 917 Ligaments... ioyne 
the bones of the *After-wrest tothe wrest. 1656 Du GarpGate 
of Lat, unlocked § 222, 61 The wrist [hath] eight [bones); the 
*after-wrist four. 1598 Fiorio, Posto scritta, a post-script, 
or *after-writing of a letter, a subscription. 1795 Ne1son in 
Nicolas’s /ysf. (1845) Ef. 13 Braced up our “after-yards, put 
the helm a-port, and stood after her again. 

Afterbirth (a‘ftorbarp). [Arrer- 6; in sense 1 
perh. direetly from Norse; cf. lech. eptir-durdr, 
oflir-burdr (€1300), OSw. efterbord (Ihre), Van. 
cflerbyrd.] 

1. The membrane in which the fortus is enveloped 
in the womb; the secundiue or placenta. So called 
beeause its extrusion follows that of the infant. 

1587 Gotpine De Mornay xxviii. 444 Now the world [word] 
Si/o (saith Kimhi) signifieth the Sone ef Arm, and is derined 
of a worde which signifieth a woman's A/ferbirth as they 
terme it. 1615 Crooxr Lody of Alan 81 When these vessels 
come vnto the secundine or after-birth they disperse through 
it notable braunches. 1754 64 SMELIIE Midcditery 1, 241 The 
operator will be blamed for leaving the after-birth behind, 
1855 RassnotHam Obstet. Mid. & Surg. 68 It is also called 
the afterbirth. 

2. fig. 

1652 Bentowe Theophita ww. iti. 52 All New birth heart- 
deep groans, All after births of penitential mones, Are swal- 
low'd up in living streams of bliss. 1879 M' Cartuy //fs¢, own 
Times l. 424 The famine had indeed many a bloody after- 
birth; but it gave to the world a new Ireland. 

3. Kom. Law. (after-bi:rth) Birth aftcr a father’s 


death or last will, posthumous birth. 


1875 Poste Gavus 1. 120 The institution or disinherison of | 


a postumus born after the death of a testator .. availed to 
save the will from rupture by afterbirth (agvatyo) of an im- 
mediate successor. 

4.. Later birth, late-born children. 

1891 SwinpuRNE Litany of Nations 2 We thy latter sons, 
the men thine after-birth .. O Earth, 

After-born (a‘ftoibg:in), #//.a. [AFTER- 8, 3.] 

1. Born after the father’s death, posthumous ; in 


Rom. Law, also, Born after the father’s last will. 

cr1000 AlLrric Gram. xlvil. 275 Posthumus, 7Efterboren, sé 
pe bid geboren after hehyrgedum feeder. a1581 Camrian 
fist. Lred. w.iii. (1633) 73 Issue two daughters, and an after- 
borne son called Arthur. 1880 Muirneap U/dpran xxii. § 15 
After-born descendants .. such*children in the womb as, 
were they already born, would be in our Jotestas. — Gaius 
u. § 241 By a stranger after-born we mean a person who will 
not on birth be one of the sus Aeredes of the testator. 

2. Younger, of later birth. 

1609 Skene Heg. Afaz7. 31 Quhen the Lord .. is willing to 
marie his eldest dochter or his after born dochter. 1768 
Brackstone Com, 11.251 Which daughter shall resign such 
inheritance to her after-born brother, or divide it with her 
after-born sisters, according to the usual rule of descents. 
1882 Mrs. Haweis in Belgravia July 36 Chaucer is spoken 
of by his contemporaries and by the great afterborns. 


t+A-fter-bu:rthen,-bu:rden. 0és.[AFTER-6.] | 


1. = AFTERBIRTH. 

1570 Baker tr. Gesners Fewell of Health 64 The water 
druncke in tyme of traueyle of chylde.. sendeth forth the 
after burthen. 1688 Lapy Watprcrave in Lond. Gaz, 22 
Oct., This Deponent took the After-Burthen, and put it into 
a Basonof Water. 1727 Brapcey Faw. Dict. s. v., To bring 
away the After-Burden, take the Leaves of fresh Smallage. 
1754-64 Smetiie Midwifery IL. 398 Passing up my hand to 
fetch the after-burdens, there being two entirely separate. 

wens é er 

1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scinf. 1. (1858) 116 Casting in my 
heart The after-burthens, and griefs yet to come. 

Afterclap (a ftaiklep). [AFTER-6 +CLap, blow, 
shoek.] An unexpected stroke after the recipient 
has ceased to be on his guard; a subsequent sur- 
prise; ‘an unexpected event happening after an 
affair is supposed to be at an end.’ J. 

a142z0 Occieve De Keg. Princ. 855 That after-clap in my 
mynde so depe Ifycched is. 1513 More Xich, /// (1641) 404 
To provide for after clappes that might happen and chance. 
1535 Latimer Serve. 1. 27 He can give us an after-clap, when 
we least ween. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. ix. ili. 31 Who 
fearing afterclaps, had strongly fortified the Castle. 1663 
Butrer //udiby. 1. iii. 4 What plaguy Mischiefs and Mishaps 
Dodog him still with Afterclaps. 1755 Wem. Caft. P. Drake 
II. iii. 162, I desired a Receipt to prevent any Afterclaps, 
which he readily granted. 1851 Mevvitte Wade xviii. 101 
Fear of after-claps, 1862 S. Lucas Secu/.1z The mitigated 
afterclap of this [the French] Revolution, in 1848. 

+Aftercomer. O/s. [AFTER- 2,9.] One 
coming after, a suecessor ; //. posterity. 

1382 Wreiir Levit. xxii. 3 Sey to hem and to the after- 
comers of hem. 1563 Man .Wasendns Com. Pl. 13a, All 
their after comers gat the same bleamishe and corruption. 
1611 Guittim Disfl. Herald. To Reader, I have broken the 
Ice, and made way to some after-commers of greter gifts 
and riper judgment. 1703 Maunprete Yourncy (1721) 68 
They leave very little to be added by After-comers. 1705 
BerkKELey in Fraser Life 448 The passage of after-comers is 
made more secure and easy. 

+ A-fterco:ming, 74/. sb. Obs. A following 
state, sequel, or consequence. 

1382 Wyctir Acc/us. iii. 32 The wis herte..in werkes of 
riztwisnesse welsum after-conryngus [1388 prosperitees]} shal 
han. 1587 GoininG De Mornay v. 50 The originalles, the 
proceedings, and the aftercommings .. of men. 

+A-fterco:ming, ///.@. Obs. Following, suc- 
eceding. 

1594 Danette Cleopatra (1717) 252 O why may not some 
after-coming Hand Unlock these Limits. 1598 FLorio, 
Futuro, future, aftercomming. 


AFTER-GUARD. 


After-course (a‘ftork6e1s). [Arren- 6.] 

+1. A later course at dinner; a dessert. Ods. 

1580 llo.tyvpanp 7reas. fr. Toug., Desserte de table, the 
banquet or after course. 

2, Subsequent course. (l’roperly two words.) 

1859 Miss Henperson Life of Dr. Henderson 42 1n this 
Lrief record we have a fore-shadowing of their after-course. 

Aftercrop («a‘ftoikrpp). [Arren- 6.] A later 
crop after the principal one ; a seeond crop. 

1562 J. Wictir in Archon. Wills & Lnzent. (1853) 160 My 
lease and intrest of the aftercroppe of St. Nycolas feld. 
1580 Hot.yBanp 7 reas. Ir. Tong., Regain, fon dverriére 
saison, after croppe of haye. 1616 Suretet & Markuam 
Countrey Farme 112 With Autumne Ilay, or the after-crop. 
1751 SMounat Per, Pickle (1779) LV. xciv. 142 A plenteous 
after-crop of delicious sprouts. 

A-ftercrop, v. rare. [f. prec. after Crov v,] 
‘lo take a second crop. 

1580 ‘Fussir //sd, xviil. 20 Few after-crop much, but 
noddies and such. 

A-ftercro pping, 24/. sd. [f. prec. + -1Nc!.] The 
taking of a second erop. 

1818 Consett } car's Resid. Amer. (1822) 82 More on this 
after-cropping, another tinie. 

+A-‘fterdeal. Obs. [Artrr- 4 fig. or 5 + DEAL, 
part, opposed to foredeal. Cf. Germ. }ortherl and 
Nachiheil with same meaning.) A disadvantage. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 107 Isegryn was wo begon, 
and thought he was at an afterdele. 1494 Fasyas vu. ccxl. 
280 That he shuld be at so great an after deale in this warre. 
1525 Dr. J. Crerx Zo Wolsey, AIS. Cott. Vit. vi. 7 ‘The 
Frenche kyng seeth now hyinself to be at suche a fordell 
and themperors armye at suche an afterdell, that he will no 
puction ne condition of trenx ne peax. 1621 Mone Came- 
rarius’ Liv, LE tb... xx. 400 Vlad brought themselues to such 
an afterdeale for the good of their countrey. 1634 Afadory’s 
airthur (1816) 1. 168 Oftentimes that one party was at a 
foredele, and anon at an afterdele. 

After-dinner (u:fto1-dina1), sd. [ArTER- 1.] 

+1. As sé. A space of time after dinner devoted 
to recreation; the remainder of the day after dinner, 


the aftemoon. Oés. 

1576 Sannrorb (¢/t/c) Houres of recreation or Afterdinners. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cro u. iti, rzt An after Dinners breath. 
21618 Ratricu Brev, [1 yst. one (1693! 53 Upon an After- 
dinner, Henry won so much at Chess of Louis -. that he grew 
.. into Choler .. and threw the Chess in his face. : 

2. attrib, Taking place after, or following dinner; 
esp. before leaving the table at a festivity. 

1730 Swirt Panegyrick on the Dean IV. 1. 142 Taking her 
after-dinner nap 1790 burke Fr. Xevol. 44 ‘Vhe sermons 
of the Old Jewry and the after-dinner toasts of the Revolution 
Society. 1826 Disraew Irv. Grey v. xiii. 238 An after-dinner 
anecdote, which ought to be as piquant as an anchovy toast. 
1840 Gen. P. Tompson FE xerc. (1842) V. 262 A drowsy after- 
dinner oration. 1875 He1ps Soc. Press. xvili. 246 The favour- 
able after-dinner moment, when most men are most ready 
to promise that they will give liberally. 

After-game (aftoigéim). [ArTER- 6.] fvo/. 
A second game played in order to reverse or im- 
prove the issues of the first ; /esce ‘The scheme 
which may be laid or the expedicnts which are 
practised aftcr the original game has misearried ; 
methods taken after the first turn of affairs.’ J. 
Afler-game al Irish, an old game resembling 
Back-gammon. 

1631 SANDERSON 21 Sern. Ad. Aul.1.(1673) 14 He had need 
be a good Gamester .. to play an after-game of reputation. 
1660 Mitton Free Comunz. 427 losing by a strange after- 
game of Folly, all the battels we have won. 1669 ETHEREDGE 
Comic. Kev. (Wright) Here's a turn with all my heart like 
an aftergame at Irish. 1713 Apoison Ca/éoi. vil, Still there 
remains an after-game to play. 1784 Cowrer Zasé u. 762 
What can after-games Of riper joys, and commerce with the 
world .. Add to such erudition? 

Afterglow (aftaigl). [Arrer-6.] A glow 
or refulgenee that remains after the disappearance 
of any light, esp. that which lights the westem 
sky after sunset ; also fy. 

1873 L. Totremacne in /ortn. Rev. Feb. 228 [The belief] 
.. has left an after-glow of sentiment about the sacredness 
of life. 1877 Miss A. B. Epwarps 1000 a, up Nile xi. 296 
‘The sun had set, the after-glow had faded, the twilight was 
closing in. 188: A. J.C. Hare Luccai.in Gd. W’ds. XX11. 
24 The peaks. . stand out black and solemn against the 
infinite radiance of the afterglow. 

After-grass (aftoigras), [Arrrr- 6.] The 
grass which grows after the first crop has been 
mown for hay, or among the stubble after harvest. 
(Sec after-eatage, -feed, -pasture, underArrerI1. 

2681 J. Wlortipce) Syst. Agric. 280 About the end of this 
Month you may Mow your after-grass. 1759 Martin Vt. 
Hist. (Tf. 104 Their After-grass, of which they make a sort 
of rank Hay. 1810 Worpswortn Scen. Lakes (1823 89 The 
tender green of the after-grass upon the meadows. 1813 Van- 
couvER cl gric. Devon 202 The after-grass .. is usually fed off. 

After-guard (aftorgaid). Vase. [AFTER- 4 b.] 
‘The men who are stationed on the quarter-deck 
and poop, to work the after sails. Generally com- 
poscd of ordinary seamen and landsmcn, constitu- 
ting, with waisters, the largest part of the crew, on 
whom the principal drudgery of the ship devolved. 
Adm. Smyth. ; » 

1826 H. N. Coreripce 6 Months in WH, Indies 277 V.ven first 
lieutenants of the navy are generally sent imto the afier- 
guard. 1833 Marrvat /’ct. Syple (18631 89 Now, captain 
of the afteryuard, bring a picce of old canvas» and some sand 
here, and clean his teeth nicely. 


AFTERHAND. 


+ A-fterhand, adv. and prep. Obs. or dial. [f. 
AFTER prep. + Hann; cf. beforehand, behindhand; 
formerly a phrase, after the hand.] 

A. adv, Afterwards, subsequently ; after the 
event. (Still in Sc.) 

1393 Gower Conf, II. 31 Then is he wise after the honde. 
c14z5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xii. 41 In-tyl hys thowcht ay wald 
he cast, Efterhend hys Statis all. 1634-46 J. Row (father) 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 387 Marshall did sweare afterhend that he 
had not fylled him at all, 1658 S. Lennarp Of Wisdome 
ul. vii. § 17 (1670) 285 The wise take it before hand ..and the 
feeble and vulgar sort, after-hand. [1868 G. MacponaLp 
Rob. Fale. 1.65 The last time he did it, the puir auld man 
hostit sair efterhin’.} 

+ B. prep. After. Obs. Se. 

1gsz App. HAMILTON Catech. 8a (Jam.) Efter hend all this, 
thai turnit thame to the brekaris of the law, saying, etc. 

After-image (a‘ftari:médz). [Arrer- 0.] The 
impression retained by the retina of the eye, or by 
any other organ of sense, of a vivid sensation, after 
the external cause has been removed. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Newton suffered for many years 
from an after-image of the sun, caused by incautiously look- 
ing at it through a telescope. /ézd., After-images may also 
be experienced in the case of smells, tastes, tones, and im- 
pressions of contact. : ; 

Afterings (a‘ftarinz), sb. fl. Obs. or dial. 
[AFTER adv.+-InNG1. Cf. zrxings.J 

1. The last strainings of milk from a cow. dad. 

1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxii. 354 Put one large spoonful 
of steep to five quarts of afterings. 1882 in V. & Q. vi. VI. 
54 The first milk drawn from the cow is the poorest .. the 
Jatest drawn milk, called the ‘afterings,’ is the richest. 

+2. Remaining dregs, after the main part is ex- 
hausted. Ods. 

1609 Br. Hatt Seri. 36 These are the torepymara, after- 
ings of Christ’s sufferings. 

+A-fterling, Ods. [f. APTER a.+-LING.] An 
inferior. 

1205 LayAMoN 19117 Penne nabbeod ure efterlinges [v.7. 
onderlinges]} nane upbreidinges. 

+A fterli:the. Os. Forms 1 Asfterali€a, 3 
Efterh®. [OE. «ftera second + 7zéa mild, serene, 
name of the two months June and July.] OE. name 
for July. 


c1200 S. Marharete (1862) 23 [pe moned pzt on ure ledene | 


is ‘ ald englisch efterlid inempnet. 


+A'fterlong, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. AFTER prep. 


3+Lonc.] Lengthwise, along. 

€1320 Castel off Loue 724 And castep bat 1i3t so wyde After- 
long pe tour and be-syde. c142z0 Padlad. on Husb. ww 139 
Overward and afterlonge extende a lyne. 

Aftermath (a‘ftsammep). Also Aftermowth ; 
see AFTER- 77 comb. I]. [AFTER- 6+ MatH mow- 
ing.] Second or later mowing; the crop of grass 


db? 
which springs up after the mowing in early summer. 
Also attrié. (See also AFTERGRASS, AFTERCROP.) 
1523 FitzHERBERT Surveying 2 Yet hath the lorde the 
Edysshe and the aftermathe hym selfe for his owne catell. 
1601 Hotianp Pliny (1634) 1. 506 The grasse will be so high 
growne, that a man may cut it down and haue a plentiful 
after-math for hay. 1631 G. Markxuam Way to Wealth iii. 
1. vi. (1668) 149 Eddish, or After-math-cheese. 1673 MARVELL 
Rehears. Transp. ii. Wks. 11. 251 The after-math seldom 
or neuer equals the first herbage. 1834 SoutHey Doctor cli. 
(1862) 391 No aftermath has the fragrance and the sweetness 
of the first crop. 1856 PatmMore Angel 7x House (1866) 11. 
1v.iv, Among the bloomless aftermath. 1860 Farmers’ Alag. 
LIT. 242/1 Thus treated I would calculate on a good after- 
math, to be either sold or used in the yards. 


a1658 CLEVELAND Jo Mr. T. C.22 Rash Lover speak what 
Pleasure hath Thy Spring in such an Aftermath! 185x H. 
Coreripce Ess. & Marg. 11. 13 The aftermath of the great 
rebellion, 1878 Masque of Poets 135, 1 am one that hath 
Lived long and gathered in Life’s aftermath. 


Aftermost (a‘ftoimeast,-movst), a. safer. Forms: 
I eftemest, 2 eftemest, 4 aftermest, 8- after- 
most. [In form a treble superlative of af-; thus ace, 
afte-me (Goth. aftuma), afleme-st (OE. aftemest, 
Goth. aftumist), witha comparative ending inserted 
in the later a/-¢e(v)-me-st. But in OE. afte existed 
only in the adv. form #/faxz (see AFT) with positive 
value ; *xfteme (cf. forme, hindeme) is not found ; 
and wx/temest was treated as a superlative of xftere 
adj., and used both of time and space. Hence the 
corruption a/termest found already in 12th c.; then 
the word is unknown for 6 centuries, and the modern 
AFTERMOST may be a new formation on aft, after, 
on analogy of foremost, hinder most, etc.: see -MOST.] 

+1. Hindmost, last in order. Obs. 

¢880 JELFRED Ores. iv. 6 Donne he sylf mid dam fyrmestan 
dale wid Ozs aftemestan fluge. c1ooo Aiteric O. 7. 31 
Deos béc is zftemest on dre bibliobécan, 

+2. Of time: Last. Ods. 

cxo0o O.£. Gosp. John vii. 37 On pam zftemestan meran 
freolsdxze. c1160 /latton Gosp. ibid., On bam after-mesten 


micren freolsdze. crzoo Trin. Coll. Ffom. 23 And elch 
man heren his dom bi eftemeste erdede. 
3. Naut. Nearest the stern of the ship, most aft. 
1773 Hawkeswortu Voy. (T.) I ordered the two foremost 
and two aftermost guns to be thrown, overboard. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise of Midge (1863) 63 We found a cluster of people 
at the aftermost part of the felucca. 


+ A‘fterness. Ods. [f. ArreRa.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being after or later; posteriority. 


< 
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1587 Gotpinc De Mornay iy. (1617) 48 Time is but a mea- 
sure of mouing, wherein there is both a forenesse and an 
afternesse. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 14 To shut out for- 
merness and afterness, which Gods everlastingness has not.’ 

Afternoon (a:ftoinzn). [Arrer- 1 + Noon ; 
orig. a phrase ; cf. L. post meridiem.] 

1. The time from mid-day to evening. Formerly 
preceded by a¢, now 7 the, during the; and as a 
date 072. 

a1300 A. Horn 358 ‘Go nu,’ quab heo, ‘sone And send him 
after none.’ 1450 Grecory Chron. (1876) 196 That same day, 
the aftyr non, the Duke of Yorke roode thoroughe London. 
1463 Alanners & Househ. Exp. Eng.228 The nyte next afore 
tyl the sayd day at aftyr noyn. 1527 GarDINER in Pocock 
Ree. Ref. 38 1. 73 We abide passage which we trust to have 
this afternoon. 1570-87 HotinsHeD Scot. Chron. (1806) I1. 
7o A terrible eclipse of the sun, at three of the clocke at 
afternoone. 1587 TurBERVILE T7rag. Tales The king..To 
take a nappe at after noone, Into his chamber gotte. 1601 
A. Dent Path-way to Heaven 123 These men serue God in 
the fore-noone, and the diuell in the after-noone. 1669 Pepys 
Diary (1879) V1. 2 Spent the afternoon in several places. 
a1704 T. Brown Com. View Wks. 1730 I. 146 Afternoon 
sleepy in most churches. 1829 Scotr Guy JM, 217 The fune- 
ral was to proceed at oneo’clock afternoon. 1842 TENNYSON 
Lotos Eaters 3 In the afternoon they came unto a land, In 
which it seemed always afternoon. 1877 Lytrei, Landmarks 
i. i. 97 She had often sat on summer afternoons admiring 
the majesty of the Arran Fells. 

2. fig. as in the afternoon of life. 

1594 SHaxs. Rich. /7/, un. vii. 186 Euen in the after-noone 
ofher best dayes. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 461 My lady’s 
cousin Half-sickening ofhis pensioned afternoon. 1871 Burr 
Ad Fident ix. 162 The world’s latest afternoon, 

3. attrib. 

1577 Tusser Husé.1xix. 2 Afternoone doings till suppertime 
come. 1633 T. Apams £-xf. 2 Pet. ili. 3 (1865) 609/1 Calling 
for their afternoon-bevers, before they have concocted their 
dinners. 1711 SHAFTESBURY Chavact. (1737) EI. 258 Reading 
an afternoon-lecture to his pupils. 1850 C. ReEapE Christie 
Fohnst. 155 The afternoon beams sprinkled gold on a long 
grassy Slope. 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen III. 185 How fond 
you gentlemen pretend to be of afternoon tea. 

4. Comb. afternoon(’s)-man, a tippler. 

761q Overbury <f IWV2fe, etc. (1638) 196 Make him an after- 
noones man. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, Democr. to Reader 
(1657) 44 Beroaldus will have drunkards, afternoon men, and 
such as more then ordinarily delight in drink, to be mad. 

+Afternoo‘ning, ds. or dial. The afternoon 
repast or dever. . 

1742 Baicey (ed. 10) Dondinner, the Afternooning. Vorksh. 

After-pain (a‘fterpzin). [ArTer- 7.] 

1. A pain which follows later. 

a 1556 Cranmer /}¥/£s, I]. 182 Although it be pardoned, yet 
after-pains thereof continue so long as we live. a@ 1624 Sir 
N. Breton in Farr’s S. P, (1845) I. 196 That bitter sinart 
That inward breeds of pleasures after-paine. 

2. esp. (in f/.) The pains that follow childbirth. 
Also fig. 

1667 Decay of Chr. Piety v. § 11. 229 The throes and after- 
pains of conscience when sin is brought forth. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycé.s.v., After-pains are pains felt in the loin, the groin, etc. 
after the birth. 1754-64 SMELLIE A7tdwifery 1. 400 Women 
in the first child seldom have after-pains. 1857 Buttock tr. 
Cazeaux, Midwifery 491 The after-pains are occasioned by 
the contraction of the womb. ‘ 

Afterpiece (afte1pzs). [ArTEr- 6.] 

1. ‘A farce or any smaller entertainment after 
the play.’ J. Also fg. 

1806 Jfem. of R. Cunberland i. 296 Eight and twenty 
nights it went without the buttress of an afterpiece. 1860 
L. Hunt Aztobiog. vi. 127 He could bring the tears into your 
eyes for some honest sufferer in an afterpiece. 1863 Mrs. 
Howitrttr. Bremer’s Greece I. vi.202 But the seven years’ tra- 
gedy of Greece was still destined to have a bloody afterpiece. 

2. Naut. The heel of a rudder. 

After-reckoning (a‘ftar,re:konin).[AFTER- 7.] 
A subsequent or final account. 

1649 Marpury Obadiah (1865) 63 We come to the after- 
reckoning in the day of Judgment. 1770 Burke Pres. Dis- 
cont. Wks. II. 291 No rules to confine, no after-reckonings 
to terrify. 

+ A‘fterspring. Ods. [ArtTEr- 9, 6.] 

1. Posterity, seed, descendants. Cf. offspring. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. viil. 43 If he should destroy 
the whole world and leaue no afterspring to call vpon him. 
1587 — De Mornay xxvii. 437 The afterspring of his children 
that are long hence to come. 

2. (a‘fter-sprizng.) A second and later spring. 
Also fig. 

1604 W. Yonce Diary 1 Never a better after-spring seen 
in any man’s memory, at the end of June. a1670 HACKET 
Life of Williams u. 30 (D.) To recreate him, and to put an 
after-spring into his decaying spirits. 

After-supper (a:ftai-sv'por). [Arrer- 1.] The 
time that intervened between supper (when this 
was at an earlier hour) and bed-time. Odés. or dial. 
except attrid., like after-dinner. 

1590 Suaks. AWids. N. v.i. 34 This long age of three houres, 
Between our after supper and bed-time. 1637 RUTHERFORD 
Lett. 82 (1862) I. 207 It is near after-supper. 1832 Miss 
Mitrorp Oxur Village Ser. v. (1863) 355, 1 left him in the 
hall, just settling quietly to an after-supper nap. 

Afterthought (a-fte:pét’. [Arrer- 6, 8.] 

1. A subsequent or second thought. 

a 1661 Hotypay Fxv, 10 T'o write but on one side of the 
leaf, leaving the other for anyafter-thoughts, 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 157 11] nature, the afterthoughts of which strike 
horror and regret. 1846 Grote Greece I. xxi. 551 Forced into 
unity .. by the afterthought of a subsequent age. 

2. Reflection after the act; a thought which did 


AFTERWITTED. 


not occur at the time when the matter to which it 
refers was under consideration: hence a later ex- 
pedient, explanation, or device. 

1684 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) 1. 749 He cannot dis- 
cover anything afterwards that may move him to take up 
after-thoughts, 1751 Youne Wight TA. vii. 889 Annihilation 
is an after-thought, A monstrous wish, unborn till virtue dies. 
1760 Rarer in Phil. Trans. LI. 799 The portico was an after- 
thought. 1846 Mitt Logic u. iii. § 3 (1868) 211 If any reasons 
were assigned, it would be necessarily an afterthought. 

A‘fterthoughted, z. Having afterthoughts. 

1878 B. Taytor Deuk. Argt. 10 Epimetheus, the after- 


panes Sst who receiveth access of vigour in looking back 
ward. 


Afterward (a‘ftarwaid), adv. and prep. [OE. 
axftanweard, xfteweard, adj., xftewearde adv., f. 
wftan, AFT, +-WARD ; corrupted already in OE. to 
xfterweard, -wearde, through influence of xfter, 
Arter. The original is represented by AFTWARD.] 

A. adv. 
+1. Of place: Behind ; after. Odés. 


cr1000 /ELFric Exod. xxxiii. 23 Pu gesihst me zftewearde. 
¢ 1200 Ormudl. 14793 Faraon wipp all hiss ferd Comm affterr- 
warrd wibp wrabhe: 01350 W72l. & Werwolfin Dom. Archit. 
II. 99 Bi fore went William, and after ward the quene. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8198 Then Deffibus drogh furth, & 
to be dede went, .. Eneas afturward with angardly mony. 

+2. Naut. Backward, aftward. Obs. rare. 

a 1618 Raceicu Left. in Kez. (1661) 252 To make her [a 
ship] swift, is to give her a large Run, or way forward, and 
so afterward. 

3. Of time: In time following, subsequently. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 6 Afturward in pis bok meschal here al pis. 
¢ 1380 Sir Feruizb. 163 Of me neuere after-wart ‘loue ne get 
henone. 1384 Cuaucer ZL. G. H’. 1655 That aftyrward hat 
brought hire to myschef. 1440 Prom. Parv. Aftyrward, 
Postea postmiodum, 1579 W. Furxe Heskinus's Parl. 315 
Afterwarde the mother receiued her daughter. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. u. viii. § 5 (1873) Afterward they come to dis- 
tinguish according to truth. 1628 Coke Ox Littleton 1. il. 
§ 21 (1633) 24 .b, This shall be explaned afterward. 1802 
Mar. Epcewortu Mor. T. (1816) I. 207 He might afterward 
..repeat some lines, 1866 NEALE Seguences 200 Rufus, the 
afterward Martyr. 

+4. Of order: Next, then, thereafter. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 24 He] bengp in his herte, uerst to be dignete, 
efterward to his prosperite, efter pan to his richesses, efter- 
ward to his lustes. 1581 Campion in Cover. 1v (1584) Ee 4, 
So being iust, he was made more iust : and so first iust, and 
afterward justified. 

+ B. prep. Obs. rare. 

+1. Of place: After, following. 

cx175 Lamb. Hom. 45 Ic heom wulle milcien pe weren 
efterward mine milce. ¢ 1200 OrM1N 12727 Tatwa Leorninng- 
cnihhtess . . 3edenn forp Affterrwarrd ure Laferrd. 

+2. Of time: After. 

a1000 Riddle (Grein) xvi. 14 zif he me zfterweard ealles 
weorbep. ; 

+3. Of manner: After, in quest of. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 37 To wearnen meidnes bat ha beon be 
lasse afterward swuch ping. 

+ C. conjunctively. After (that). Ods. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1869) 24 Aftyrward that he was 
fully comme to hym selfe ageyne. 1607 Torseitt Four- 
footed Beasts (1673) 400 Afterward they had sacrificed, they 
were delivered from the mice. , 

Afterwards (a‘ftarweidz), adv. [f. prec., with 
adverbial genitive -es, -s. At first a northern form. 
See -warps.] At a later time, subsequently. 

¢1300 St. Brandan 10 And underne siththe and middai 
and afterwardes non. 1375 Barpour Aruce 1. 588 Off hys 
etlyng rycht swat fell, As I sall eftirwartis tell. 160r Suaks. 
Sul.C. u. i. 164 Like Wrath in death, and Enuy afterwards, 
1611 BisLe Yohx xiii. 36 Thou canst not follow me now; but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. 
Soc. Wks. I. 21 The war was brought home to them, first by 
Agesilaus, and afterwards by Alexander. 1842 J. H. New- 
man Ch, of Fathers 385 In the afterwards metropolitan city 
of Canterbury. 


After-wit (a‘ftaiwit). [f Arrer- 7, 8.] ach. 

+1. Later knowledge; the knowledge of riper 
years or later times. Ods. 

a 1600 Hooxer Eccl. Politie vi. 313 The after-wit of later 
days hath found out another more exquisite distinction. 
1653 GAUDEN //ieraspistes 12 Those, that have now attained 
their after-wits. a@ 1680 Butter Rev. (1759) 156 Your after- 
wit is like to be your best. ; ; 

+2. Second thought, reconsideration. Odés. 

1607 A. F. in Topsedl’s Four-footed Beasts (1673) 142 Which 
delay hath made somewhat better, and ‘deuterai phrontides,’ 
after wit, more meet to be perused. 

3. esp. Wisdom after the event, that comes too late. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse(Arb.) 18 Afterwittes are euer best, 
burnt Children dread the fire. 1586 G. Witney in Farr’s 
S. P. (1845) I. 206 After-witts are like a shower of rayne, 
Which moistes the soile when witherd is the graine. 1656 
Trare £xp, Matt. xxv. 11(1868)254/1 Jehoshaphat in tem- 
porals was ever wise too late..and_ paid for his after-wit. 
1736 Baitey (Fol.) Prov. ‘After wit is everybody’s wit!’ 

+4. Hence, Recognition of former folly, practical 
Tepentance, a ‘coming to one’s senses.’ Ods. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. v, Who that is ruled by her 
higher estate, Of hys after wytte shall never be shent. 1660 
Swinnocke Door Salv. Opened 101 Meravore signifieth.. after- 
wit, a change of mind, or making wise for the future, 

A:fterwi:tted, z. Wise when too late; want- 
ing forethought. : F 

¢ 1536 Tinpate £.rf, Afatt, vi (L)., Our fashions of eating 
make us slothful.. afterwitted (as we call it), uncircumspect, 
inconsiderate, heady, rash. 1656 Trapp £.xf. Matt. xxv. 2 
(1868) 253/1 The most imprudent, improvident, after-witted. 


‘judged by any but the Agaes. 


AFTER-WORT. 


After-wort (a‘ftarwdut), [Arrer- 6.] The 
sccond run of beer. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, [As] for the after- 
worts.. what comes from the first wort will serve well enough 
to boil again with them. 1742 Lond. & Country Brewer 1. 
(ed. 4) 48 The After-worts ot small Keer come into the same 
Backs or Coolers where the strong Worts had just been, 

Aftonite. Jf. See APHTHONITE. 

Aftsounes, var. Errsoons adv., soon after. 

Aftward (a ftwoaid), adv. [f,ArtT+-warv.] ‘In 
the direction of the stern.” Smyth Saz/or’s lWa.-bh, 

Aftyr, obs. form of AFTER. 

Afure, obs. form of AFIRKE, 

Afurst, obs. form of ATHIsT. 

Afy(e, earlier form of ArFy v., to give faith. 

Afyght(e, bad sp. of Araitr v. Ods., to subdue. 

Afyn, var. of AFINE adv. Ods., finally. 

Ag- fref. assimilated form of L. ad- to, at, be- 
fore g, as in ag-glittinalus, ag-gravatus, ag-gressio. 
Reduced in OF r. to a-, and so entercd Ing. as in 
a-greger, a-grever, a-grege, a-gricue. Afterwards 
refashioned aftcr L. in all words that survived into 
mod. Eng., exc. a-gree (ag-gratdre), and spelt ag- 
in all words taken from L. into mod. Fr. or Eng. 
As in other forms of ad-, erroneously substituted 
in 16th c. for a- from other sources, as a(¢)gvrise, 
OE. a-grisan. 

In certain words, before ¢ sounded (dz), the ori- 
ginal ad- has been preferred, as ad-geniculate, ad- 

generate, before gv- a- is found, as a-gnate (also 
ad-nate), a-gnize, a-gnomen (also ad-nonien). 

| Aga, agha (4ga’, «ga). [Turk. aghd master.] 
A commander or chief officer in the Ottoman em- 
pire; originally a military title, but used also of 
civil officers and as a title of distinction. 

1600 Pory Leo's Hist. Africa 386 Neither can they be 
1628 Dicsy Voy. to Medit. 
(1868) 15 ‘The Agaw, the principall officer next to the Bassa. 
1667 Lond. Gaz. cxxxv/2 The Aga of the Janisaries in quality 


of paymaster tothe Army. 1865 Daily /el. 6 Nov. 5/5 The 
different tribes. .and the aghas who are to command them. 


+ Aga‘d, 77/. Ots. [A euphemistic alteration of 
O God! earlier A God !} An expletive expressive 
of strength of feeling, conviction, etc.;= Ecap. 

1728 Firtpinc Love tx Sev, Masques 1. v. Agad, and that 
opinion is not singular. 1752 Mrs. Lexnox Fem. Outrote 
vu. xiii, IT. 168 Agad! I have no great mind to a halter. 

Agadic (age'dik), a. [f. Agada, a Latinized 
form of Haccapa.] Of or belonging to the Hag- 
gada, legendary (Rabbinic). 

1878 ScHILLER-Szinessy in Academy 605/1 The beautiful, 
but disconnected, Agadic sayings of the ancient Rabbis. 
1881 1 thenzum 30 Apr. 592/3 He invokes also the Agadic 
expositions as a help for his system. 


Again (agen, agéin), adv., prep., conj. Forms: 
1 ongegn, ongeegn, ongeegn, ongén, onzedn, 
onzin ; later azén, agedn, asin. South. 2 on3ein, 
03eiN, an3en, 2-4 a3ein, a3en, a36, 3 a6, 3-4 ajeyn, 
a3ayn, ayé, 4 ayein, azeen, 5 ayhen, ayhé, 5-6 
ayen(e. North. 4 ogayn(e, ogain(e, 4-6 agayn(e, 
again(e, (Sc. agane, agone). J/7¢/. 3 onn;eenn, 
@ean, 8380, a3e0n, a30n, agen, 3-4 ageyn, 5-6 
ageyn(e, agein(e, agayn(e, 5-7 againe, 7-gagain, 
in poets agen. 

[1. OE. like the cogn. langs. shows two forms: (1) 
ongean, earlier *ongeagn, ongexgn, ongween, *ongagn, 
OHG. tn gagan, cf. ON. gagn sb., zagn- adv. pref. ; 
(2) onge'n, earlier ongezn, ongegn, OS. angegin, OHG. 
in gegin, in geoint (MUG. engegene, engein, mod. 
G. entgegen), ON, 2 gegn (Sw. igen, Dan. igjen) ; f. 
on, in +(t) gagn, (2) gegn, best explained as :— 
*cag{a)na, *gagta)ni, variant o- and 1- stems of 
gag(a)n. Not found in Gothic. From onzé came 
the various southern forms of which aye was the 
type; from the earlier ongegn, onzezn, the type 
ayein ; from agedn, the southern and midl. types 
ayan, ayon ; from the earlier oxgegn, ongazgn (perh. 
influenced later by Norse), the northem a-gain. 
The late age was a mixed form between aycn 
and again, and showed the common literary pro- 
nunciation even when @gaz7 was written; hence it 
was used by the poets down to the present cen- 
tury (found 1834). But this is now obs., and the 
pronunciation (ageln) from the spelling has also 
largely displaced (age'n). 2. The primary meaning 
of gagn, geen seems to have been ‘direct, straight ’ 
(see GAIN a. and sd., and cf. ON. gegz adj.), whence 
on-gezn ‘in a dircct line with, opposite, facing 
locally,’ and so extended to all ideas of meeting, 
Opposition, reversal, recurrence, repetition. Ori- 
ginally a separable adverbial particle, as in omgegn- 
cuman, which, when separated from the vb., be- 
came an adv, or prep. according to the construction : 
he cymed agén, he him cymed agén, he cymed him 
agén, he cymed agin him or hine. 3. As early 
as 1130 there arose in the south a variant with 
advb. genitive ajencs, againes, corrupted bef. 1400 


all 


to ajenst, against (see next word) as the preposi- 
tional form. Larly in 16th c. agaén was restricted 
to the advb. use, and agazvst alonc uscd as prep. 
(and conj.). In Sc. and north Eng. whcre agazxst 
was not adopted, again still retains all its early 
constructions, occasionally borrowed also by south- 
em writers since 1525.] 
A. adv. 

1. +a. In the opposite direction; back. Qés. 

993 Batt. Matdon 137 Dat spere sprengde, dz:t hit sprang 
ongean. crz20 Leg. St. Nath. 1368 & ba binden ham swa, 
Pe fet & te honden, Pat ha wrungen again. 1382 Wyctir 
Ecctus. xii. 13 Be thou not to gredi, lest thou be put a3een 
{1611 put back]. c1q00 Apot for Loll. 105 Pe wif of Loth, 
pat.. loking agen, was turnid in to an image of salt.  /éz«/. 
No man leying hand to pe plowe, and loking a3en, is able to 
be kyndam of God. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxiii. 147 
The walsshmen..were so strong that they dryuen the 
englysshmen ageyne. 

b. esp. with go, come, wend, turn, throw: back, 
esp. all the way back, back to the point of starting. 
Ods. exc. in the arch. and dial, ‘turn again,’ and 
as in d. 

¢ 1000 /EcFric //om. (Sweet 77) Gecyrde se apostol ongean 
mid miclum wurdmynte. 1031 O.Z. Chron. (Parker MS.) Her 
com Cnut agan to Englalonde. 1070 /éid. Swa Thoinas 
to bam timan agean ferde buton bletsunga. ¢ 1175 Lasd. 
Jlont. 79 3if pu mare spenest of pine hwan ic ajencherre‘ al 
ic be 3elde. c1z00 Trin. Colt. /fomt. ox Elhc cristene man 
make®d pis dai procession fro chirche to chirche and eft agen. 
c1zso Gen. & £.xod. 3267 Do quoden he, ‘ wende we a-gen, 
An{d] israel folc lete we ben.’ ¢ 1300 Beket 147 And was oute 
threo 3er and an half, er he a3e com. 1387 Trevisa Aigden 
Rolls Ser. 1. 407 Fynde and see, And panne torne home a3e. 
1398 — arth. De P. R.1X. iii. (1495) 347 Acercle that comyth 
agayne into itself and is renewed. 1513 More Edw. 1’, 
(1641) 17 But sith things passed cannot be called againe. 
1596 Suaks. Zain, Shr, u.i. 217 Nay, come againe, good 
Kate, lama gentleman. 1611 — Cyd. wv. iii, 1 Againe : and 
bring me word how ’tis with her. 1611 Biste Fede. iii. 19 
Hee himselfe turned againe from the quarries. — Luke 
x. 35 When I come again, | will repay thee [1881 Revised 
I, when I come back again, will repay thee]. 1678 Bunyan 
Pitgrimg Come then, Neighbour Pliable, let us turn again, 
and go home. 174z Ricnarpson /’amela 111. 363 Go and 
shut the Chamber-door and come to me again. Arch. ‘Turn 
again Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London!’ od. 
Sc. [have come far enough, it is time for me to turn again. 

te. Zo and again: to and fro, backwards and 


forwards. Ods. 

1628 Dicsv Voy. to Medit. (1868) 7 Wee plyed to and againe 
the Spanish shore. 1665 Perys Drary 15 July, Staid an 
hour crossing the water to and again. 1697 Perry //is¢. 
Colt. Am. Cot. Ch, They all sat down not at a table but to 
and again about the room as we are now sitting. 1702 W. J. 
tr. Bruyn's Voy. to Levant ii. 3 A white Plume of Peacocks 
Feathers .. which they wafted to and agen to drive off the 
Fhes, 1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 356 He walked along the 
shore, to-and-again, with his father. 1736 Baitey (Fol.). 

d. strengthened with dack, re-turn; thus passing 
into 3. (In OE. eff ‘again’ was strengthened by 
ongedn ‘back’; in mod. Eng. aga¢x having taken 
the place of ¢/f requires éack in place of onzedr.) 

1052 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) And zewende pa Godwine 
eorl ut agean.. and da ora scipu zewenden heom eft onzean 
to Sandwic. 1506 Guytrorp Pyler. 7 The 16th day of June 
we retournyd ayen to Venys. r1s9z SHaks. Kom. & Ful. u. 
iii. 8 Nurse, come backe againe. 1611 Biste Prev. ii. 19 
None that goe vnto her, returneagaine. 1813 Scott 7rzerm. 
tt. xxii, Recall thine oath! and to her glen Poor Gyneth can 
return agen. 

2. In reaction or reciprocal action; in return, in 
teply, in response, back; either of an action re- 
turned, or one done in return for it. Ods. or arch. 
exc. in ‘ Answer again,’ and as in b, ec. 

e1z20 Leg. St. Kath. 1331 We nullen, ne ne duren, warpen 
na word again. c1305 St. Lam. Conf. 31 Hi seide a3e pat hi 
he mi3te no3t bi so lute beo. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sguieres 7. 
124 And answere hym in his langage ageyn [Lansd. a3eine, 
Camb, a-geyn). ¢1440 Gesta Rom.(1879)1x. 245[He] wedde 
a 3onge gentil damiselle to wyfe; and he loviede hir moche, 
and she hatide him ayene. ¢1500 Nothorune Mayd. (1842) 
33 For neuer a dell He wyll me love agayne. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fudeg. i. 7 As I haue done, so hath God rewarded me 
agayne. 1557 N.T.(Genev.) 774. ii.g Not answering againe, 
neither pickers. xrs92 SHaks. Ven. § Adon. 1113 Who did not 
whet his teeth at himagain. 1596 — J/erch. Ven. t. ii. 87 He 
would pay him againe when he was able. 1600 — A. Y.-L. 
m1. ¥. 132, I maruell why I answer'd not againe. 1611 Biste 
Luke vi. 35 Doe good and lend, hoping for nothing againe. 
1662 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 68 The which we doe 
faithfully promise shall be payd to you agayne. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela II. 78 If he did not love me again, 
would he have flung his Book at my head? cc 1840 Loner. 
Endymion vii, Ye shall be loved again! od.(? diaZ.) Very 
saucy, and inclined to answer again. 

b. esp. in ring, echo, etc. again, To echo back, re- 
echo; passing into, Tosound in response orsympathy. 

1561 Biste (Genev.) 1 Sav. iv. 5 All Israel shouted a mightie 
shoute, so that the earth rang againe. [So 1611; Wyci. 
thur3 sownede. Coverp. sounded withall.] 1605 SHaks. 
Macé, v. iii. 53, 1 would applaud thee to the very Eccho, 
That should applaud againe. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xix, 
Echo his praise agen, 1837 Dickens Pickw. I, 261 He 
laughed till the glasses in the sideboard rang again. 

ce. From echo, extended to creak, crack, thrill, 
shake, reel, dance, ache, shine, gleam, wink, etc., 
to express sympathetic response to action, indicat- 
ing the intensity of the action itself. 

@1536 Tinpate Writings (1849) II. 12 They make poor 
women howlagain. 1596 Suaks. Merch, V.tu.i1.205 Wooing 
heere, vntill I swet againe..I gat a promise. 1623 Mas 


AGAIN. 


SINGER Dk. of Mifan 1. i, Drink hard; and let the health 
run through the city, Until it reel again. 1710 Patmin 
Proverbs 53 To open upon the cry till they are hoarse again. 
1837 Dickens Pickw., The wind blowing. . till every timber 
of the old house creaked again. /éfd., Rubbing away [with 
the towel] till his face shone again. 1857 W. Cottins Dead 
Secret 11.72 She gallops and gallops till the horse reeks 
again. ¢1870 — Miter Bit, 286 Me struck his fist onthe table 
so heavily that the wood cracked again. 

3. Back into a former position or state; back. 

a 1067 Charter of ladweard in Cod. Diptom. 1V. 195 Gif 
ani land sy owt of den biscopriche zedon, ich wille d.c1 hit 
cume in ongean. c¢1250 Gen. & Exod. 405 And he sal brin- 
gen man a-gen In paradisto wunenand ben. 1297 R. Grouc. 
36 And a 3eyn in his kyndom niid gret honour ydo. ¢ 1350 
Witt, Paterne 4254 Til pou .. haue heled be werwolf.. and 
maked to man aje. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 119 
Anon bey were i-cast vp aje. a 1400 Covent. Alyst. 377 From 
dethe to lyue I am resyn ageyn. 1475 Bh. of Noblesse 
2 For relevyng and geting ayen the said Reaume. c 1540 
Wyatt Compt. Love to Reason 157 ‘Vhou gave her once,’ 
quod I, ‘but by and by Thou took her ayen from me!’ 
1591 Suaxs. 720 Gent. uw. i. 129 Take them againe. 1601 
— Aus Well y. iii. 131 And would never Receive the 
ring again. @1665 CLEVELAND Obseqg. 40 Perhaps an /gni's 
Jatuus now and then Starts up in holes, stinks and goes 
out agen. 1728 Younc Love of Fame v. (1757) 121 ‘Then 
Like April suns, dives into clouds agen. @1763 SuENSTONE 
Odes 214"Tis yours, ye fair, to bring those days agen. 1790 
Wo tcort (Peter Pindar) ts, 1812 I]. 338 Go, children, 10 
your leading-strings agen. 1818 Byron Chthde //ar. 1. vii, 
Monks might deem their time wascomeagen. 1855 H. Reev 
Lect. Eng. Lit. vi. (1878) 216 Bringing.. the old books to 
light and life again. 

b. Back in a former position or state; anew; 
once more as before. 

1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wom. 72 As of the lef agayn the 
flourto make. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 11879) 95 lle is here ayene! 
@ 1447 Cor. Beaurort in Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 41.8 Lette seele 
the Cofir ajeyn with a signet of myn. 1624 QuaRLes Fob 
(1717) 215 Confess to men, I was a Leper, butam clear agen. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 492. § 3 These careless pretty crea- 
tures are very Innocents again. 1835 Craspe Jar. Neg. 1. 
536 And Robin never was himself again. 1849 Macau.ay 
ffist. Eng, 1. 78 The principles of the treaty of Dover were 
again the principlesof the foreign policy of England. 3/od, 
Clown in the Pantomime : ‘ Here we are again !' 

4. Repetition ofan action or fact: Another time ; 
oncc more; any morc; anew. 

1382 Wycuir /ccles. xxai. 42 Bere thou not hym doun in 
a3ce asking. ¢1450 Loneticu Grat/ xvi. 367 Thanne loseph 
ajen took pat schrewe.. And bond him agen in alle mennes 
siht. 1526 Tinpatu Fokn viii. 21 Then sayde lesus agayne 
[Wvyet. eft] vnto them. @ 1528 SKELTON Dk, of Albancy 153 
For ye be false echone False and false again. 1593 Suaks, 
Rich, 11, viii. 133 Speake it again! Twice saying Pardon 
doth not pardon twaine. 1602 — Hamm... 11. 188, I shall not 
look upon his like again. 1621 Biste Ge. viii. 21, 1 will not 
againe [Wyct. no more] curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake. @1622 Witnes Sit, Rememb, 164, I saw how Cities, 
Commonwealths, and men, Did rise and fall, and rise and fall 
agen, 1736 H. Browne Pipe of Tob.(B. Poul. 21 Happy thrice 
and thrice agen, Happiest he of happy men. 1835 Craper. 
I illage 1. 193 He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs. 1849 SACAGLAS Mist, Eng, 11.137 We meditated the 
design of again confiscating and again portioning out the 
soil of half the island. 

b. This sense is more fully expressed by once 
again, over again ; and thc repetition increased by 
too and again (obs.), again and again, ever and 
again, timeand again. Now and again: occasion- 
ally, now and then. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 Atugs xviii. 34 Doit yet once. And they 
dyd it once agayne. 1604 SHaks. Ofh. 1. iii. 372, 1 haue 
told thee often, and I re-tell thee againe and againe. 1610 
— Temp. 1. ii. 134, 1.. Will cry it ore againe. /é/d, 1, li. 44 
Hearken once againe to the suite 1 made to thee. 1659 
Ross in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 379 Your Committee too 
and again offered it as an expedient. 1703 Moxox Mech. 
LExerc. 26 You may thus work it round again and again. 
1759 Jounsonx Rassefas xv. (1787) 130 They came again and 
again, and were every time more welcome than before. 1855 
Macautay Afist. Eng. 1V. 91 Again and again the assailants 
were driven back. 1865 A. Trottore Belton Est. ix. 96, | 
will come up every now and again, 1870 Morris Larth/y 
Par. 1, 414 Time and again, he, listening to such word, 
Felt his heart kindle; time and again did seem As thougha 
cold and hopeless tune he heard. 1876 Freeman .Vorm. 
Cong. IIL. xii. 188 The name appears over and over again, 
1880 Cypres Aum, Exp, iii. 63 The flesh, ever-and-again, 
pleasantly tingles. 

5. Repetition of quantity: Once repeated ; as 
much again=this and as much more, twice as 
much ; Aalf as much again = this and half as much 
more, one-and-a-half times as much. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V4, wv. iii. 7 Lent shall bee as long 
againe as itis. 1669 Boyte Cont. New Exper. 1. (1682) 11 
| A good deal larger..if not as large agen. a1700 DrypE~ 

Dufresnoy (J.) A theatre as large and as deep again. 1709 

Pore Criticisos 81 Yet want as much again to manage it. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. v. 178 The Grouse is about half 

as large again as a Partridge. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 84 

About half as heavy again as an equal bulk of atmosphenc air. 

6. Repetition locally (as on a tour): In any (or 
some) other place to which you may go; any- 
where or somewhere besides, or further. arch. 

1555 Fardte of Facions , x. 209 Horses and mares, in suche 
plentie, as I beleue no parte of theearth hath againe. @ 1636 
Bacon (J.) There is not, in the world again, such a spring 
and seminary of brave military people as in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. fod. You'll noi meet with the like of 
it in London again. NE 

7. Asanother point or fact. a. of transition or con- 
trast: On the other hand. b. of simple succession: 


. Further, moreover, in the next place, besides. 


AGAIN. 


21533 Frith Axsw. Rastell § ts He saith, We have an 
advocate; and saith again, foroursins. 1580 Baret A lvearie 
A 222 And he againe on the other parte. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. 
JT, u. ii. 113 Th’ other againe Is my kinsman. /d7d. v. v.15 
Come, litle ones: And then, again, it is as hard to come, as 
for a Camell To thred the posterne ofa needleseye. 1611 
Biste 2 Sam. xvi. 1g And againe, whom should I serue? 
1694 R. LestrancEe Fables (J.) Those things that we know 
not what todo withal, and those things, again, which another 
cannot part with. 1742 RicHarpson Pame/a IV. 87 But now 
again, see what succeeds to this. 1853 WALLACE Euclid 111, 
v, Again, because E is the centre of the circle CDG, EC is 
equal to EG. 1855 Macauray //ist. Exg. 111. 499 What 
again is the legal effect of the words? 

+B. prep. Obs. or dial. 

§| Illustrations of the development of the prep. 
from pepareble adverbial particle. 

a 1100 UO. E. Chron. an. 1067 pa he ongean-cém. Satan 301 
(Grein) [Se be] tis ongeAn-cymed. //y22 iv. 59 (Grein) Ponne 
storm cymed minum geste ongegn. ELFRic //om. (Sweet 
77) Him urnon ongean weras and wif. Ags. Gosp. Luke xiv. 
31 Hweder he maze cuman azén bone pe hym agén cymo. 
c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1796 Esau him cam azen. /é2d. 3912 King 
..camhemageon. a 1300 //avelok 2024 Hwomihte so mani 
stonden ageyn? /é2d. 3912 Hwo mouhte agey[n] so many 
stonde? 1340 Hampo.e Pr. Consc. 7942 Nathyng pam salle 
ogayne-stand. /dd. 7964 Na thyng salle mow ogayne bam 
stand. c1460 Zowsl. Alyst. 41 My bydyng standes he not 
ogane. 

+1. Of position: Opposite to, facing, in front of, 
in full view of. (=AGAINST 1.) 

e950 Lind. Gosp. Luke xix. 30 Gaas in woerc bet ongeaegn 
is[Aushw ongzegn). c1000 Ags. Gosp., ibid. Farad on bet 
castel be ongean [zv.7. ongen] inc ys. c¢1000 AELFric Deut. 
xxxii. 49 On pam lande Moab, ongean Iericho. ¢1175 Lamb. 
Hom. 3 Pane castel bet is onjein eou. 1297 R. Giouc. 6 
Euene a3eyn Fraunce stonde be contre of Chichestre, Nor- 
wiche a3eyn Denemarc, Chestre ajeyn Yrlond. 1340 Ham- 
POLE Pr. Consc. 6366 Pe son sal pan in pe este stande.. And 
pe mone ogayne it in be weste. ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wom. 
Prol. 48 To seen this flowre ayein the sunne sprede. ¢1430 
Syr Gencrides 8323 Right ageyn [Clarionas] he stoode. c1440 
Morte Arth. 85 Themayde knelydthekyngea gayne. 1466 
J. Paston's Funeral in Lett. 349 11. 266 To the iili orders of 
fryers that rede ageyn the cors. 

+2. fig. Of mental attitude or disposition: To- 
wards, in the sight of, in regard to.= AGAINST 3. 

1340 Ayend. 114 Ne is hit na3t grat ping ne grat ofservinge 
aye God. c¢1430 Lypcatr Bochas 11. xxvi. (1554) 62a, To be 
piteous Ageine Cresus. ¢1440 Aforte Arth. 52 Ageyne the 
kynge trator is he. 1540 WHittinton 7xdly's Offyce 1. 44 
Howe we shulde behaue ourselfe agayn other men. 

+3. Of motion: Ina direction contrary to orfacing ; 
towards, in the direction of, forward to, to meet. 

894 O. E. Chron., Da woldon ferian nord weardes.. ongean 
Sascipu. c1175 Lamb, Hons Ure drihtensende his ii apostles 
ojein pene castel. cxz00 AJoral Ode 351 Pos god uneade 
a3ien pe cliue and agien pe heie hulle. c1zg0 Gen. & Exod. 
1438 Eliezer him cam a-gon. c1300 St. Brand. 32 That Aje 
me.. threo journeyes he wende. ¢1380 Sir Ferninb. 3624 
And prykep ys stede & forp he nam Agayn pe hulle an heje. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/ax of L. 7. 293 And preyeth hir for to ride 
ageinthequeene. c1440 Morte Arth.24 They ranas swithe 
as euyr they might Oute at the gates hym agayne. 

+b. In reception of, in welcome of.= AGAINST 5b. 

a1300 Havelok 1106 Belles dede he ageyn hire ringen. 


1330 R. Brunne Chron. 118 Mald pe Emperice com to lond, * 


Pe castelle of Arondelle open ageyn hir fond. 

+ 4. Advancing into forcible contact or into colli- 
sion with ;= AGAINST 6. 

a 1300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he per crakede Ageyn a 
gretston. a@1325 A/etr. [om, 32 Mani pas, That than igain 
me casten was. ¢1380 S’r Ferunb, 2850 Wip ys fuste harde 
a gerte! Gyoun agayn be tep. /6zd. 2569 Castena3e be wal. 
c 1384 Cuaucer /, of Fame 1035 Betynge of the see..ayen 
the roches holowe. @1593 Martowe Edward //, 1. ii. 209 
Libels are cast again thee in the street. : 

+5. Towards with hostile intent; to meet in 
hostility. = AGAINST 11. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 29 Hwylce wrohte bringe ze 
ongean bysne man? c 1250 Gen. & Exod. 3912 King. .seon, 
for to figten cam hem ageon. 1297 R. Giouc. 451 Ladde ost 
gret ynou aje be kyng & his. a1305 St. Famesin LE. E. Poems 
(1862) 58 A3en pe deuel he com adoun: & bad pe schrewe 
abide. 1377 Lanot. ?. PZ. B. xix. 356 To gone agayne pryde. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7315 The Prinse hym persayuit and 
preset hymagayn. 1664 Flodden Freld viii. 75 Who man- 
fully march’d them again. [1782 TrumbButy A/cFingal u. 
(1795) 41 To each of whom, to send again ye Old Guy of 
Warwick were a ninny.] 

+6. gen. In hostility or active opposition to 
(with fighd, sirive, act, be, speak, murmur, etc.) = 
AGAINST 12. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 40 Se be nis agen eow se is for 
eow [v.7. agean; Lind. & Rushw. wid]. r0rz O. E. Chron. 
Wear®d ba se here swibe astyred angean done biscop. ¢12175 
Cott. Hfom.219 And habbe anwealda and riche anjen godel- 
michti. ¢czz00 Orin 1842 He shollde fihhtenn Onn3zen ane 
drake. ¢ 1300 Beket 54 Dude here beste aje the Prince. /did. 
1456 Than contek holde in suche lond, and nameliche aé the 
Kinge. 1340 Hamrore /’r. Consc. 4142 Anticristes.. Als he 
pat es ogayn Crist ay. 1430 4. 4.C. of Aristotle in Babces 
Bk. 10 Argue not a3en pat. c1450 Merlin 55 Ye shull fight 
ageyn yowre enmyes. 1§2z Fisuer /##s, 311 The sermon 
of Iohan the bysshop of Rochester made agayn the perni- 
cyous doctryn of Martin luuther. ¢xrgso CHEKE A/a?t. xxi. 
12 Y* murmured again y* good man of y* house. 1604 
Mippteton Jive Gallants u. iti. Wks. II.255 Go and suhorn 
my knaveagain me here. 1829 Scott Antig. xv. 96 I'm no 
again your looking at the outside of a Ictter neither. 

+b. In competition with, as against. 

€1385 Cuaucer L. G. H¥, 189 In preysing of the flouragayn 
the leefe, No more than of the corne agayn the sheefe. 

+ 7. Opposed to in tendency or character, contrary 
to. = AGAINST 10. 
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c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v.23 Pet pin brodorhetd &nig ping 
agen pé [v. ~ agean; Lind. & Rushw. wid). c12z30 Ancren 
Riwle 200 Onlodest God & most ajean his grace. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 304 Pat men bam says ogayn bair 
likyng. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axightes T. 1593 Al be it that it 
is again his kind. 1424 Paston Lett. 4 1.13 Ageyn the 
kinges peas. 1432-50 tr. //igdex Rolls Ser. I. 131 Hit is 
bareyne in pastures, ageyne the nature of other regiones. 
1523 FitzHERBERT Surveying 4 It were agayne reason to a 
bridge a man of his owne right. 1596R. H. tr. Lavaterus’s 
Ghostes & Spir. 128 Licence to doo these things.. againe 
his owne expresse commaundement. 


+ 8. In resistance to. = AGAINST 13. 

1048 O. E£. Chron., Him 140 were det hi ongedn heora 
cynehlaford standan sceoldan. c1230 Ancren Riwle so 
Piccure ajein pe wind. a1300 Rel. Antig. 1. 63 Polemod 
a3ean alle wowes, and in alle uveles. 1375 BarBour Bruce 
iv. 186 Neyll the bruce held Kyndrummy Agane his sone. 
1384 Cuaucer Afother of God 111 We mowen make resist- 
ance Ageyn the feend. a1423 James I Azug’s Quatr u. x. 
Again distresse confort to seke. 1488 Act 4 Hen. V//, xix, 
§ 1 The defence of this land ageyn oure ennemyes outwarde. 

+9. In return for, in exchange for; in place of, 
instead of. = AGAINST 14. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 15 Ne scalt pu 3elden vuel on3ein uuel 
nuda. cx230 Halt Meid. 7 Nis tis beowdom inoh again pat. 

+10. Time: Towards, drawing near; near the 
beginning of. = AGAatnsT 17. 

1096 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Fela hungerbitene ongean 
winter ham tugon. c1305 St. Edm. Conf. 14 Azen eve he 
cudde furst his lyf. c1435 Torr. Portugal 1940 The wynd 
arose ayen the nyght. no . ; ; 

+11. In view of, in anticipation of, in preparation 
for; to meet. = AGAINST 18. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 31 Hwen he beod ute, hayest again his 
ham cume sar care & ele. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 562 Dat arche 
was a feteles good, set and limed a-gen de flood. 1340 Ham- 
PoLE Pr. Consc. 4041 Thir takens.. bat ogayn pe worldes 
ende shuld be. c1380 Sir Ferumb. 1496 Pys messagers 
agayn be morwe! a-rayd hem for hure message. ¢ 1386 
CuHaucer Sguzeres T. 134 Ageyn this lusty somerestyde. 
a14s0 Syr Eglamore in Dom. Archit, Il. 202 Ageyn ye 
evyn ye kyng gart dy3t A bath for ye gentyll kny3t. 

+ C. conz. or con. adv. Obs. or dial, 

+1. In return for the adverse fact that. 

a. with relalive particle. b. simply. 

1175 Lamb. Hom. 21 And he hine iblecie on3ein be he 
hine acursede. c1z00 Ormin 11143 [Pe33] himm sinndenn 
cweme, onn3zn patt te33 Himm werenn zr uncweme. 

+2. Of time: Against the time that, before that. 

a. with relative particle. b. stmply. 

c¢12z00 OrMin 6128 All be birrp bitzechenn itt pe preost o 
Godess hallfe, Onn3zn patt he shall shrifenn be. ¢ 1315 Pod. 
Songs 151 A3eyn this cachereles cometh, thus y mot care. 
a 1400 Sir Perceval 192 Wolde scho no3te with hir bere Bot 
a lyttille Scottes spere, Agayne hir sone 30de. 1632 Massin- 
GER City Madam wm. i, Get. . His cap and pantofles ready 
.. And a candle Again you rise. 

+ Agai‘n-, [the adv.], was formerly used in 
many verbal combinations, which are now all ob- 
solete; of the simple Garn- with which it varied, 
Gatnsay is the only surviving representative. As 
again- was originally a movable adverbial particle, 
as in mod. G. exigégen-kommen, it always had the 
main stress, aga?7‘-meeling. In meaning it answered 
to L. ve- (compounds of which now usually replace 
those of agaiz-) with the following varieties: 

1. Against, in opposition to; rarely opposite : 
again-behold, to look opposite; again-fight, 
to fight against; again-lay, -legge, to oppose; 
again-meeting, rencounter; again-renning, in- 
road, incursion; again-ride, to ride against ; 
again-spreng(en, to besprinkle, bespatter; again- 
weight, -wi3te, counterweight ; again-wince, to 
kick against; again-witness, to witness against ; 
again- withstand, to resist. Also AGAIN-COME, -GO, 
-RISE, -SAY, -STAND, q.V. 

1382 Wyciir £2. xxxvii.g And hemselues [¢.¢, the two 
cherubyn] togidere and it az3enbiholdynge. — os. vii. 
23 An other lawe in my membris, a3enfiztinge to the lawe 
of my soule, — Yosh. x. 31 And the oost.. ajenfau3t it. 
— Ezra Prol., If any man forsothe a3en legge to vs the 
seuenti remenoures. — 1 Sam. xxv. 20 Dauid and his men 
camen doun into ajenmetynge of hire. — 2 Aface. vi. 
3 The agein renning of yuels [Vulg. salorum incursio). 
— fs. xxix. 7 Alle pat aj3en riden and bisegeden. — Lev, 
xiv. 44 The walles ajen spreynt with spottis. 1340 Ayend. 
247 Peruore pe ayenwy3te of pe ulesse is zuo heuy. 1382 
Wyceuir Dext. xxxii. 15 Ful fat maad is the loued and a3en 
wynsed [1388 kikide azen]. — Yer xlii.19 Azenwitnessid Y 
haue to 30u this day. — Deut.ix. 2 To the whiche no man 
may a3enwithstoond [1388 ajenstonde in the contrarie part]. 

2. Back, backward: again-bow, to bend back ; 
again-bring, to bring back; again-chare, to turn 
back, repent; again-clepe, to recall; again-draw- 
ing, drawing back, retractation; again-falling 
relapse; again-fare, to return ; again frushe, to 
start back, recoil ; again-hold, to hold back, with- 
hold; again-lead, to lead back; again-louke, to 
shut back, xecludere; again-put, to push back; 
again-raas, a running back, return; again-tell, to 
report; again-tote sd., looking back; again-wend, 
to tum back. Also AGAIN-CALL, -COME, -TURN, q.Vv. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Avugs vii. 26 As a leef of a lilye to be ajen 
bowid. — Ro, xv. 15, I wroot to 30u of party, as ajen 
bryngynge 30u in to mynde. — Zod, xii. 3 Mehe hath led 
and a3een bro3t hol. c1175 Laméd. Hom. 79 Hwan ic agen- 
cherre, al ic pe gelde. 1303 R. Brunne //andZ Synne 2066 


AGAIN-CALLING. 


Ty] sum myschaunce make hem a3enchare. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Ps. ci.25 Ne ajeen clepe thou me in the myddil of my dagis. 
Rom, Prol., Poul a3enclepith [reuokith] these Romayns to 
veri feith, — £2. iv. 7 He ajen drew3 [1388 withdrew]. 
— 1 Sam. xiv. 39 With out a3en drawynge he shal die. 1340 
Ayenb, 116 Pet he hine loky uram ayenfallinge. xz0g Lay- 
AMON 23158 3if bu nult a3ainfaren [zzs0 a3enfare]. 1382 
Wycur £x. xv, 16 Alle the dwellers of Chanaan a3enfrussh- 
iden for ferde. c14g0 Pecock Refr. 381 The same peple 
mowe justli withdrawe & azenholde the tithis. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Tob.v.15 Leden,and a3zeen lede hym to thee hol. 31315 £. £. 
Psalter (1843) xxxiv. 3 pe filigh me, ogain-louke bam. 1382 
Wycuir 1 Sam, xxi.13 He ajen put into the doris of the 3ate. 
1315 £, E. Psalter (1843) xviii. 7 Fra heghest heven his out- 
come ai, And his ogaine-raas til hegh sette. 1382 Wyctir 
1 Sam. xxii. 6 There is not that ajen telle to me. ¢1325 
£, E. Altit. Poems B.931 Ay goande on your gate, wythouten 
agayntote. 1205 LayAmon 23155 Senden to ban kingen, and 
hahten hine ajainwenden. 1315 £. £. Psalter (1843) Ixxvii. 
9 Sones of Effrem . . In dai of fight ere ogayne-wendand. 

3. Reversal: again-cover, to reveal, uncover. 

1382 Wyciir EccZus. xlvii. 16 His soule a3een couerede 
the erthe [1388 vnhilide]. 

Reciprocal or reflected action; in return: 
again-behest, reciprocal or mutual promise ; 
again-bihote, to be responsible or surety for; 
again-bihoter, a surety ; again-bihoting, surety- 
ship, responsibility; again-bite, ayenbite, re- 
morse $ again-chiding, recrimination; again-gift, 
giving in return, repayment ; again-measure, to 
measure back; again-shine, to shine back, reflect; 
again-smiting, reaction, reverberation ; again- 
sound, to resound, re-echo. 

1382 Wycuir //ed, xi. 17 He offride the oon bigetyn, the 
which hadde takyn repromyssiouns, or a3enbiheestis. — 
Ecclus, xxix. 23 A man a3eenbihoteth of his ne3hebore. 
fbid. xxix. 21 The synnere and the vnclene the a3een- 
bihotere fleeth. /d7d. xxix. 24 Most shreude a3enbthoting 
spilde manyeloouende men. 1340 Ayend. 5 Pis bocis ywrite 
Vor Englisse men pet hi wyte How hi ssolde ham zelve 
ssrive And maki ham klene ine pise live. Pis boc hatte huo 
pet writ Ayenbite of Inwyt. 1382 Wyciir Ecclus. xxi. 5 
A3een chiding and wrongis to no3t shul bringe substaunce. 
1340 Ayend, 121 3efpe is 3euynge wypoute a3en3efbe, pet is 
wy[pJoute onderstondinge of a3en3efpe. 1382 Wyciir /sa. 
Ixv. 7, [shal azeen mesuren the were of hem first in the bosum 
ofhem. — £cclus. 1, 8 As the ajenshynende bowe betweene 
the litle cloudis of glorie. — Prov. xxvii. 19 What maner 
wise in watris a3een schinen the cheres of men. 1398 TREviSA 
Barth, De P. R.v. vi, For yf he [the eye] apprehendep wel 
and ly3tly, with oute ajen smytynge (size reverberaiione), 
1382 Wycuir /sa. xliv. 23 A3ensouneth, 3ee hillis, preising. 

5. Restoration to a former state; back again: 
again-ask, to ask back, require; again-keel, to 
cool again; again-new, to renew; again-raise, 
-reyse, to raise again; again-seek, to ask for, re- 
quire ; again-set, to set up again. Also AGAIN- 
BUY, -RISING, q.Vv. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xxiv. 10 Whanne thow shalt a3en aske 
eny thing that he owith to thee. — Ecclus. xviii.16 Whether 
not brennende hete the dew shal ajeen-keelen. — 77t. iii. 6 
By waischynge of a3en-bigetyng, and a3en-newyng of the 
Hooly Gost. — ¥ohn vi. 40, I schal a3en reyse him in the 
laste day. 1388 — Ps. cxli.s Ther was not that a3een so3te 
my soule. — £ze#. xiii. 5 Nether a3ensettiden a wal for the 
hous of Israel [1382 a3en puttiden). 

6. Repetition; again, over again: again-beget- 
ting, regeneration ; again-flower, to bloom again; 
again-know, to know again, recognize; again- 
weigh, to reweigh ; again-writing, a rescript or 
copy. 

1382 Wyciir 77. ili. 5 Bi waischynge, or baptym of a3en- 
bigetyng. 1382 Wyc.iir Ps. xxvil.7 A3een flourede myn 
flesh. — 1 Sam. xxiii. 9 The which thing whanne Dauid 
ajen cnewe. 13404 yexd. 57 Hit behoveb pet he conne we3e 
and ayen-we3e pet word, huych pet hit by. 1388 Wycir 
1 Macc. xii. 19 This is the a3enwriting of epistlis that the 
kyng sente. ; 

+ Agai‘n-buy, v. Ods. [Acain- 5.] To buy 
back, redeem, ransom. 

1315 £. E. Psalter (1843) xxiii. 2 Pou agayn-boghte yherde 
of pineeritage yhit. 1366 Maunpev. Prol.2 How derehe ajen 
boghte us, for the grete Love that he hadde to us. 1382 
Wvycuiir Luke xxiv. 21 We hopiden, for he schulde ajen bye 
Israel. — /sa. Ixii.12 An hoeli puple, a3eenbo3t of the 
Lord. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. u. xviij. 261 Sum persoon a3en- 
bou3te man bi thee, crosse, in that thou were an instrument 
for to ajenbie man. a@1sz0 Alyrroure of Our Ladye 146 
He shall agenby Israel from all hys wyckednesses, 

+ Agai‘n-buyer. Ods. A redeemer. 

1382 Wyciir Job xix. 25, I wot, that myn ajen-biere 
liueth. ¢1449 Pecocx Rev. 205 Glorie, preising, and honour 
be to thee King, Crist! Ajenbier! a 1520 Alyrroure of Our 
Ladye 225 That he shulde be agenbyer of mankynde. 

+ Again-buying, 74/. sb. Obs. Redemption ; 
Transom. c 

1315 E. £. Psalter (1843) xlviii. 9 Worth of again-biing of 
hissaule. 1382 Wycuur A/ark x. 45 And 3yue his soule, or lyf, 
redempcioun, or agen biyng, for manye. — Prov, vi. 35 He 
shal not take for the ajeen bi3ing [388 raunsum] manye 3iftis. 
a1§20 MyrroureofOur Ladye213Y et ageynebyeing myghte 
not come therof to mankynde. 

+ Again-call, v. Oés. [Acarn- 2.] To call 
back, recall, revoke. (See also GAIN-CALL.) 

1315 £. E. Psalter (1843) ci. 25 Ne againe-kalle me in mid 
of daies mine. 1609 Skene Reg. A/ay. 51 Gif he may repeit 
or againe call, that thing, before it come to the place. 


+ Again-calling, vé/. sb. Obs. Calling back, 
recalling. 


1494 Fapyan v.1xxxvi. 64 Concernynge the agayne callyng 
of Childerich to his fourmer dignyte. 


AGAIN -COME. 


+ Agai‘n-come, v. Ols. [AGAIN- 1, 2.] 

1. To come against, meet with, encounter. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiv. 31 Hwaeder he inwge inid tyn 
pusendum cuman agen [v. 7. ongean] pone be him agen [z. 7. 
ongean] cymd. ¢1160 /Vatton Gos. tbid., Mid teon pusen- 
den cumen agen bane be him agen kym0. 1382 Wycuir Gen. 
xxiv. 12 Y preye, to day ajen-com to me [1388 meete with 
me]. — /sa.xxi. 14 Ajencomende to the thirsti berth water. 

2. To come back, return: see also GA1N-COME, 

c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke ix. 40 pa se halend azén-cém [z. ». 
ongedn-cém; Lindisfi & Rushw, eft-com; //atton agen 
coin]. 1z05 Lavamon 4436 Hit pu[h]te him seoue 3ere * er 
he ajen come [later text 3ein come]. 

+ Agai'n-coming, vbl. sb. Obs. 

1. Coming against, encountering, meeting. 

1382 Wyc ir /sa. vii. 3 Go out in to a3encomyng of Acha3 
bg to the meetyng of Achas], 

. Coming back, returning, return. 
GAIN-COMING.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xiii. (1495) 197 Her pas- 
synge, and ayencomynge and entrynge. c¢1450 LoNELicu 
Graad Il. 343 Of 30ng age at his departyng, a knyht aforn 
his ajen comeng. 

+ Again-go, v. Olds. [Acain- 1, 2+Go.] 

1. To go against, oppose. 

1554 Puirot L.cam. & Writings (1842) 340, | know that 
thou wilt not again go that. 

2. To go back, return. ‘ 

138% WycuiFr Gex, vili. 3 The wateres fro the erthe ben 
turned ajen, goynge and a3en goynge. ; 

+ Agai‘n-rise, v. Ods. [AGain- 1.] To rise 
against, make insurrection, rebel. 

1382 Wycur £s¢her ii. 21 And wolden ajenrisen into the 
kyng and sleu him. — £ccéus. xlvi. 2 To fizten out the 
enemys a3enrisende, 

Agai‘n-rising, v4/. sb. Obs. [AGaIn- 5.] 
Rising again ; resurrection. See also GAIN-RISING. 

61380 Prymer in English 11, in Maskell Mon. Rit. Eccl. 
Aung. Il. 177, I bileue in the hooli goost: feith of hooli 
chirche: comunynge of seyntis: forzyuenesse of synnes : 

-ajenrisyng of fleish. 1382 Wycuir Yohx xi. 25, | am a3en- 
risyng and lyf. ¢1430 Hymus to Virg. (1867) 90 And how 
be erbe out of pe erpe schal haue his ajen-resynge. 1509 
Pater Noster etc. (W. de Worde) aiij, I trowe in y® holy 
goost, holy chirche unyversall, comunynge of sayntes, for- 
gyuenes of synnes, agen rysynge of flesshe. [1870 LoweLL 
Among my Bks, (1873)1. 160 Perhaps there might be a ques- 
tion between the old English again-rising and resurrection.] 

+ Again-saw, 54. Ols. [AGaIn- 1+Saw a 
saying.] Gainsaying, contradiction. 

1315 £. &. Psalter (1843) Ixxx. 8 Pe fanded I, Ate watre 
of again-saw. a1325 Wetr., Hom. 29 Igain-sawe may thar 
nan be, Of thing that alle men may se. 

+ Again-say, v. Olds. (but see GArNsay.) 
[AGAIN- 1.] 

1. To say nay; to refuse ; to deny. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 210 Pe Kyng William alle pis 
ageynsaid. c1400 Afol. for Loli. 3 He pat may ageynsey 
his wombe, & despice pe goodis of be world. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eg. vi. (1520) 74/1 The kynge wolde not them 
agaynsaye, but asmoche as they ordeyned he graunted and 
confyrmed. @1520 Myrroure of our Ladye 150 And that 
the reson desyreth, the sensualyte againe sayth. 

2. trans. and intr. To speak against, contradict. 

1382 Wyctir £cclus. iv. 30 A3ensey thou not tothe word of 
treuthe any maner [1388 Agenseie thou not the}, 1395 
Purvey Remonstr. (1851)76 Oo pope agenseith the sentence 
of a nothir. 1549 CuHALoner tr. Erasi. Mor. Enc. Eiiijb, 
The Archestoike Seneca strongly againsaieth me. 1552-5 
Latimer Servi. § Rett. (1845) 40 They cannot suffer to be 
againsaid. 1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poeste (1869) 173 From 
the beginning, as to say [twixt for betwixt] [gainsay for 
againesay :] [ill for euill]. 

3. To reverse (a judgment or sentence). 

1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 65 Ane amerciament of ane fals 
dome againe said in the Justitiars court, is ten pounds. 

+t Againsay, 5. Oés. Gainsaying, objection. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 8 He tooke lande peaceably with- 
out any Againsaie or interrupcion. 

+ Again-sayer. Ods. One who speaks against 
or contradicts ; an opponent. 

1388 Wyciir Pref, Ep. St. Ferome iii. (I. 63) To withstonde 
ajeinseyeris. [1382 The withseieris to withstonde.] 1449 
Pecock Xefr. 98 Proued trewe ajens alle Ajenseiers whiche 
euere thei ben. 1541 Barnes IAs. (1573) 227/2 Stoppe the 
mouthes of the agaynesayers. 

+ Agai‘n-saying, v//. sd. Ods. Gainsaying, 
contradiction, opposition, contention. 

1315 £. £. Psalter (1843) cv. 32 And gremed bai him.. At 
watres of againe-sainge. 1382 Wycur Prov. xviii. 18 A3en- 
seiyngus lot thresteth togidere. [1388 Lot ceesith a3en- 
seiyngis.] 1413 Lypcate Pylgr. Sozile w. iv. (1483) 60 Doo 
hit gladly withouten ageyne seynge. 1483 ARNotn Chron. 
(1811) 116 Without any agayn sayeng of any persone. 

+ Agai'n-saying, ///. a. Ods. Saying the op- 
posite ; contradictory. 

c1400 Afol. for Loll. Neiper .. vnprofitable..ne agein 
seying to be wordis, ne sentence, of any seint. 


Against (agenst, ageinst), prep. (adv.), con. 
Forms: Souw/h. 2 ajeenes, ajenes, 2-3 ajeines, 
3-5 ajeynes, a3saines, 4-5 ajeins, ayenis, ayeins, 
ayans, 4-5 ajens, ayens; A/1d/. 3-4 (¢as/) agenes, 
4-5 ageynes, ageyns, agens, = ageins, agains, 
(west) ajayns, -us, agaynus; North. 4 ogaynes, 
ogaines, agaynes, 4-5 ageyns, agaynys, 5 aga- 
nys, Sv. 5-6 agains, aganis, agans. Also with 
parasitic -/, Soh. 4-5 a3enst, 5 ajeynst, 5-6 a- 
yenst; J/iz/. 5-6 ageynst(e, agenst(e, agaynst(e, 
againste,6- against. [Formed onajen,ayen, AGAIN, 


(Sce also 
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by genitive ending -es, after the kindred /é-gednes, 
to-yenes in which a genitive, governed by /4, is 
found in the oldest Knglish: sce To-catins. Late 
in the 14th c., after the -es had ceased to be syl- 
labic, the final -evs, -aézs developed in the south 
a parasitic -/ as in amongs-l, belwix-t, amids-t, 
probably confused with superlatives in -s/, and 
¢1525 this became universal in literary English ; 
agants, agains, sinking into a dialectal northern 
form. ‘The earlier forms of againes present all the 
dialectal variations found in Acain. The poets 
occasionally aphetize it to ’gaznst. Essentially a 
prep. (very rarely an adverb in 15th c.); but be- 
coming by ellipsis a conj., or conjtunctive adverb. ] 

I. Of position. 

1. Directly opposite; facing, in front of, in full 
view of. Now generally over agatnst. 

e1175 Lamb, [lom.7 Pe castel pe wes ajeines drih{t]nes 
twa leornikenehtes. 1366 Maunpkv. i. 9 The tother Hond 
he lifteth up ajenst the Est. c1440 Loneuicit Graa/ II. 199 
They lokeden ajens a mowntaygne, 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 193/4 Saynt Marcial helde up his burdon ayenst the 
fyre. 1551 Ropinson tr. Afore's Utopia g3 The men sitte 
upon the bench next the wall and the woinen againste them 
on the other side of the table. 1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 
u. xi, In euery triangle, the greattest side lieth against the 
greattest angle. 1604 Dekker Avny’s Entert. (1873) 1. 299 
Ina direct line against them stoode the three Howres. 1611 
Biste J/att, xxi. 2 Go into the village over against you. 
Ibid. xxvii. 61 Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
ouer against thesepulchre. 1695 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 
ILI. 487 The Commissioners of the Admiralty satt in the new 
office against Scotland Yard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
193 These Semi-circles must be made so exactly against each 
other that when .. clapt close together, the Semt-circles on 
both the Cheeks shall become a perfect round hole. 1741 
Ricuarpson Panicle (1824) I. 143 And so handed me to the 
coach .. and sat backwards over against me. 


+b. Exposed to (light, cold, etc.). Ods. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxi. 77 Theire hyghe saylles .. alle 
spred abrode ayenst the wyndes. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
ii. ii, Turrettes fayre and hye, Which against Phebus shone 
so marveylously. 1595 Suaks. Fohu v. iv. 25 As a forme of 
waxe Resolueth from his figure 'gainst the fire. ¢ 1600 — 
Sonnets \xxiii, Those boughes which shake against the could. 
1697 DryveNn lirg. Georg. i. 66 While Mountain Snows dis- 
solve against the Sun. 1752 Youne Srothers u.i. (1757) If. 
228 In polish’d armour, shine against the sun. 

+2. In the sight of, in presence of; with (L. 
apud). Obs. 

e1175 Lamb. Hon. 79 Pa be he heuede scome ajeines his 
scuppende. 1387 Trevisa Higder Rolls Ser. VII. 333 Pope 
Alisaundre aroos worschipfulliche ajenst hym. /é7d. VII. 
99 He schulde be to hem trewe lorde ajenst God and be 
world. 1483 Caxton G. de lt Tour kij, Humble themself 
the one ageynst the other. axszo0 Myrroure of Our Ladye 
146 Ageynste the Lorde ys mercy and plentyous redempcyon. 


3. fig. Towards, with respect to, in regard to. 


1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 375 Merciable ajenst 
pore men. 1481 Eart Worcestre 7 lly on Friendship w. 
1o That our benyvolence ayenst our frendes may answere 
evenly to the benyvolence which they bere ayenst us. 1506 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) 1. v. 48 Charyte by some 
approbacyon is ayenst y° fader. Fayth is ayenst the sone. 
Hope is ayenst the holy goost. 1557 Apprenticeship Inden- 
turein Norf. Antig. Misc. (1880) 11.14 He shall behave him- 
selfe gently ageynst his seyde Master. 1871 Marxsy Elen. 
Law 155 The legal rights of subjects as against each other 
and the constitutional rights of subjects against the govern- 
ment. 

4. More generally: Towards the front of, near, 
adjoining. Also fg. Still dra/. e.g. ‘I met him 
against the pond.’ 

1531 Etyot Governour (1836) 156 The most damnable vice, 
and most against injustice. .is Ingratitude. 1669 Bunyan 
loly Citie 128 Against this Tophet .. was the broad wall of 
the City. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 66 Three 
of their ships lay against the walls. 

II. Of motion towards. 

+5. Ina direction facing ; towards, forward to, to 
meet. Oés. 

cxzzs £. E. Aldt. Poems B. 611 Pe good mon gos hem 
agayne3. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7.855 Agayns[v.r. A-geyn, 
a-3ein(e, a3einst] his doghter hastiliche goth he. ¢1400 Chester 
Pl. 59 Againste Abraham will I gone worshippffullye and that 
anon. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 748 puse relekes weron comyng, 
with procession ageyneshem. a1§20 M/yrroure of Our Ladye 
258 All the people of the cyte came ageynste hym wyth ioye 
and wyth Ba yaynes: 1535 CoverDALE Gen, xxiv. 65 What 
man is this that commeth agaynst us in the felde? 1566 
Upart Royster Doyster mi. iil. (Arb.) 43 As fast as I could 
runne sir in poste against you. 1634 Walory's Arthur (1816) 
I. 179 Against whom came queen Guenever, and met witli 
him, and made great joy of his coming. 

+b. In reception of, in welcome of. Ods. 

€1430 Hymns to Virg., &c. (1867) 52 Opene pe 3atis ajens me! 

III. Of motion into contact ; pressure upon. 

6. Toward and into contact with; into direct 

collision with. Also loosely fo run against, to 


meet accidentally. 

1382 Wycuir Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee for to kyke ajens 
the pricke. 1480 Robert the Devyll 10 Robert threw his 
boke ayenst the wall. 1601 Snags. A. YL. nu. iv. 60 Till 
I breake my shins against it. 1610 — Jem/. 1. ug Thy cry 
did knock against my very heart. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
96 »2 Left to sob and beat my Head against the Wall at 
my Leisure. 1805 Scotr Last iMinst.1. xii, The roar of 
Teviot’s tide, That chafes against the scaur’s red side. 182z0 
Keats St. Agnes xxxvi, Pattering the sharp sleet Against 
the window-panes. fod, The ship was dashed against the 


AGAINST. 


pier-head. I jostled against him in the crowd. Guess whom 
I ran against in london the other day? 

7. Mence of force or pressure resisted, with pes, 
press, lean, hang, stand, lie, etc.: Supported by, in 
contact with. 

1591 Suaks, 1 [len, VI, wv. 43 Leane thine aged back 
against mine Arme. 1608 eric. v. i. 51 The leafy shelter 
that abuts against The islands side. 1611 — Hrd. T. 1. 
iv. 818 Then..shall he be sect against a Brick- wall. ead 
Gotpsom. Vie. Wakef. (1806) xvi. 81 ‘The picture .. leaned in 
a most mortifying manner against the eles wall, 1815 
Byron Lara 1. xxi, He lean'd against the lofty pillar nigh. 
1818 Scotr //t. Midi. i, He pressed his hands against his 
forehead. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 Vhe Chatenu.. is a 
squat, heavy structure, much Alapilated and built against. 
1871 Brack Dau. [seth xxxiv. 313 Ere she knew, his arms 
were around her, and she was close against his bosom. Mac. 
Older strata tilted against the erupted rocks. A ladder 
standing against a house. 

8. In optical contact with something behind, 
projected on the visible surface of, having as back- 
ground, 

1805 SoutnEY Jadoc in Act. xxiv. Wks. V. 360 Far visible 
Against the clear blue sky. 1864 D. Mitcuecs. Seven Slortes 
211 The trees .. darkly drawn against a bright orange sky. 
1869 Pintiuurs Vesuy. iv. 124 The outline of the cone was 
plain against the illuminated vaporous atmosphere. Jad. 
‘The pictures stand out better against the dark wall. 

IV. Of motion or action in opposition to. 

9. In the opposite direction to the course of any- 
thing, counter to. Implying adverse motion or 
effort. 

1388 Wyciir Acts xxvii. 15 Whanne the schip wasrauyschid, 
and my3te not enforse ajens the wynde [1382 into the wyndc]. 
1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. V/,1. iv. 20, I haue seene a Swan With 
bootlesse labour swimme against the Tyde. 1611 Cortcr., 
Prendre le vent, To goe up, or against the wind. 1653 
Urquuart Rabelais i. xxiii, He ran furiously vp against a hill. 
1726 Tomson /rter 180 And, often falling, cliinbs against 
the blast. 1805 Foster £ss.1. vi. 77 Toswim againsta torrent, 
to ascend against a cataract. 1879 TENNYSON Lover's T. 89 
Slow-moving, as a wave against the wind. 

b. Hence against the hair (Fr. a contreporl), 
against the grain: opposed to the natural bent. 

162: Bp. Mountacu Diatribe 168 This translation cannot 
passe by you, being somewhat against the haire for you. 
1875 H. Rocers Suferh. Orig. Bible i. (ed. 3133 A system of 
ethics so much against the grain as that of the Gospel. 

10. Opposed in tendency or character, contrary 
to; not in conformity with. 

e1250 Gen. & #.xod. 538 Hun-wreste plaje.. a-3enes laje. 
61375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 350, | hauc done a-gaynes pt 
wille synnes mony. ¢1386 Cuaucer rank. 7. 617 It is 
agayns [v7 a geyn, ajein(e, ajeinst] the proces of nature. 
1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 131 E.gipte a3enst kynde 
of oper londes hap plente of corn. cxq00 Rom. Rose 3154 
Bothe ageyns resoun and right. c1440 Gesta Rom. 4 The 
flesch desirith thing pat is ajenst pe spirite, And pe spirit 
desirith thing azenst pe flesch. 1530 Patscr. 570/1, I go 
against nature, or do a thynge contrarye to nature. It is a 
harde thyng_to make a foxe do agaynst nature. 1668 
Curperer & Core tr. Barthol. Anat. \. xxiti. 57 The Opinion 
of... other late Anatomists, does against all former Authority 
thus determine. 1676 Hopses /érad 1. 329 She with them 
went, though much against her heart. 1708 Swiet /’red. 

Sor 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 151 May, against common conjec- 
tures, will be no very busy month. 1763 Burke in Corr. 
(1844) 1. 48 Itis against my general notions to trust 1o writing. 
1810 Corerince Friend (1865) 122 No power on earth can 
oblige me to act against my conscience. 1843 MAcauLay 
in Trevelyan’s Zz II. ix. 128 It goes against my feelings to 
censure any woman. 

11. Towards with hostile intent; to meet in 
hostility ; in hostile encounter with. arch. 

1250 LAYAMON 22476 [He] wende a3enest him anon [1z05 
tozeines]. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 28 Ogaines Sir Gii ther com 
Gaier. 1388 Wycur Luke xiv. 31 If he may with ten thou- 
bibs go a3ens hym that cometh ajens hym with twenti 
thousynde. c1rq400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8561 Lut Troiell full 
tydely turnyt hom agaynes. c14z20 Avow, Arth. xiv. (1842) 
64 A-3aynus the fynde for to fare. 1483 /avent. Cross in 
Leg. Rood 159 He wente in batayle ayenst them of perse. 
1513 Doucias vénets vi. xv. 80 Quhidder so aganist him he 
went on fete, Or zit on horsbak. 1611 Brste Lake xiv. 31 
To meete him that commeth against him with twentie thou- 
sand. 

12. Hencc, ger. In hostility or active opposition 
to, with fight, speak, act, vole, contend, set, pit, be, ere. 

ai1s4 O.L. Chron. an. 1135 Agenes him risen sona pa rice 
men be weron swikes. c1325 £. FE. Addit. Poems VB. 1711 
Bot ay hat3 hofen py hert agaynes pe hy3e dry3tyn. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 4144 Pat mykel dus ogayns Goddes 
lawe. 1375 Barpour Sruce 1. 573 That brwyoss, that pre- 
sumyt swa Aganys him to brawle or ryss. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(1860) 8 To meove no werre ayenst no cristen man, but if he 
had grevously done ayenst him. 1533 More ([¢s¢/] A Letter 
impugnynge the erronyouse wrytyng of John Fryth, against 
the blessed Sacrament of the Aultare. 1556 LaupDER 7ractafe 
236 Speking aganis godds wourd of grace. 1611 Bisie Gen. 
xvi. 12 His hand will be against euery man, and euery man» 
hand against him. — Ps. xxxv. 1 Fight against them that 
fight against me. 1663 Butter Audrbr. 1. iii 7o But what 
could single Valour do Against so numerous a Foe? 1679 
Drypbey, etc. Satire 85 First, let’s behold the merriest man 
alive Against his careless geniusvainly strive. 1849 Macatray 
Mist, ng, U1. 205 The whole Cavalier gentry were against 
him. /éx¢. 11. 37 The members who had voted against the 
court were dismissed. 1877 Lytrei. Landm.1.i. 18 The very 
men who made war against the pirates. 7 

b. Hence, cxpressing the adverse bearing of many 
verbs and nouns of action; as to /egrslale, (7 Olest, 
argue, testify, 0, cud, sin, cry out, rat, tnvetgh, 
exclaim: a law, proclamation, declaration, protest, 
argument, objectton, resolution, aciton, Proce ceding, 


AGAINST. 


accusation, complaint, evidence; sin, offence; hos- 
tility, oulcry, feeling, prejudice, rage, anger, ani- 
mosity, bilterness, grudge, etc. 

c12g50 Gen. § Exod. 2544 King amonaphis, Agenes Gis folc 
hatelis. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 6 Then the wrath of 
the gods would cease against them. 1602 Suaxs. Hail. 1. 
ii. roz “Tis a fault to heaven, A fault against the dead, a 
fault to nature. 1621 Burton Amat. AJel. u. ii. 1. 1. (1651) 
252 Laurentius excepts against them. 1630 PryNNE AvxzZz- 
Armin, 143 The Pelagians .. obiect against these Conclu- 
‘sions. 1689 SELDEN Zable Talk(1847)225 The Law against 
Witches does not prove there be any. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 34 Arguments against artificial society. 
1766 Goins. Vic. HW’. (1806) iv. 19 My lectures against pride. 
1774 Bryant Aythol. 11. 426 Complaint is made against the 
apostate Tribes. 1808 Scott A/arm.u. vii, Charged ’gainst 
those who lay Prison’d in Cuthbert’s islet gray. 1820 Keats 
St. Agnes x, Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage. 1849 Macauray A7zs¢t. Eng. I. 218 
The suffering... people raged fiercely against the govern- 
ment. J/é7d. 1.265 Proceedings were instituted against the 
Corporation. Jézd. 11. 82 The Commons... had protested 
against it. /4¢d. 11. 220 Legal evidence against him. 4d. 
III. 13 Oneofthe chief accusations .. brought against Charles 
the Second. /ézd. III. 212 James had, in his speech .. de- 
clared against the Act of Settlement. 1854 THACKERAY 
Newcontes 1. xxi. 197 That common outcry against thankless 
children. 

ce. To be againsl: to be opposed, unfavourable ; 
the opposite of for, z# favour of. 

17az Wottaston Relig. Nat. v. (1738) 84 There are infinite 
chances against the happening of it, or odds that it will not 
happen. 1742 Ricnarpson Pawela 111. 47,1 am not against 
shewing to him all I write. 1818 Hatram Middle Ages 
(1841) I. 330 Experience .. told more and more against the 
ordinary militia. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsm. xiv. 174 His. . 
awkward manners wereagainst him. 1860 HEAvYsEGE /7lippo 
114 Will it weigh The fors and the againsts in nicest scale? 

d. In reference to competition: To run, compete, 
play a match, ete. against. 

1833 Brewster Vat. Jagic x. 243 He drew against horses, 
and raised enormous weights. 1854 Dickens Hard Times 
(Tauchn.) 62 A population of babies who had been walking 
against time towards the infinite world. 1868 — JJughy 
Funct. (Tauchn.) 275, I always felt as if I was riding a race 
against time. 


13. In resistance to, in defence or protection 
from. 


a31154 O.£. Chrox. an. 1137 /Euric rice man his castles 
makede and agzenes him heolden. c¢1230 Ancren Riwle 14 
Of fleschliche vondunges & of gostliche.. & kunfort a3eines 
ham. 1430 Lypc. Chkichevache in Dodsl. O. P. XII. 386 
Suche as can have no pacience, Ageyns yowre wyfes violence. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 9 Remedies ayenst sike- 
nesse. 1561 Hottysusn F/o. Apoth. 14a, A confection to 
holde in the mouth agaynste hoorsenesse. 1578 Scot. Poevzs 
of 16th c. 11. 133 Send us support and comforting Agains 
our fais. 1§92 SHaxs. Rom. & Ful. u. ii. 73, I am proof 
against their enmitie. 1600 Hax.uyt Voy. (1810) III. 166 
Against the colde they clothe themselves in beastes skinnes. 
1667 Mitton ?. LZ. vin. 531 Here only weak Against the 
charm of Beauty's powerful glance. 1749 Fietpinc Tom 
Fones 1. ix, The gate would have been shut against her. 1765, 
Tucker Lt, of Naz. (R.) To stop one’s ears against whatever 
can be said in opposition to them. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. 
(1806) xxi. 128 Wisdom makes but a slow defence against 


trouble, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. v. 178 It had long pro-’ 


tected the Celts against the aggressions ofthe kings of Wessex. 
ce. Hence, Of dangers feared: To caution, warn, 
etc. against. 

1682 DrvpDEN Medal, Ep. to Whigs, To preserve you against 
Monarchy. 1710 Appison 7atler No. 240 P11 Pills which 
(as he told the Country People) were very good against an 
Earthquake. 1838 Macautay in Trevelyan’s Zz/ II. vii. 9 
On his guard against the sins which beset literary men. 
1853 TReNcH Proverbs 113 A proverb which warns against 
a bad book. JZod. Railway Notice. —‘ Passengers are 
cautioned against crossing the line.’ Omnibus Notice.— 
‘The Public are cautioned against pickpockets.’ 

V. Of mutual opposition or relation. 

From the idea of bartering one thing agains? an- 
other, z.¢. offering them on offosz/e sides, comes, 

14. In exchange for, in return for; as an equiva- 
lent or set-off for; in lieu of, instead of. Now 
only /¢.; formerly also fg. 

1z05 Layamon 8837 A3enes uuel ich wulle don god. c1z30 
Hali Meid.7 A3aines an likinge habben twa of bunchunges. 
c1300 A’. 4 /zs.6094 The kynges Losen ten ageyns on. ¢1450 
Myrc 55 Euere do gode a-3eynes euele. 1534 tr. More's 
On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1306/2 That agaynste his great 
loue we be not founde vnkynde. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley 1. iv.74 When men used to exchange wheat against 
bullocks. 

15. In the opposite scale; on the other side; as 
a counter-balance to. 

1531 ELyot Governor i. xxviii. (1557) 212 Beinge exactly 
wayed the one agaynst the other. 1592 SHAks, Hom. & Ful. 
1. ii, 102 Let there he waid Your Ladies loue against some 
other Maid. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Naz. ii. 36 A little pain 
will weigh against a great deal of pleasure. 1840 Grass- 
FORD Bett Queen Mary, Then weigh against a grain of sand 
the glories of a throne. 

b. Hence, ¢o se¢ off agatns/: to place an item in 
an account on the offosz/e side to a previous entry, 
so as to cancel or diminish the latter ; also fg. 

1844 Disrarii Coningsby 1x. vi. 337 An adequate set off 
against the odium that attached to their opinions. 1849 
Macautay //ést. Exg. xviii, Against the fall of Mons might 
well he set off the taking of Athlone. 

+16. fig. In comparison with ; in contrast to. Os. 

¢1300 in Wright's Lyric ?. xxv. 68 Jesu.. Al that may with 
ejen se, Haveth no suetnesse ajeynes the. c1400 Rom. Rose 
6877 Hir paroch prest nys but a beest Ayens me and my 
companye. 1481 Caxton Alyrrour u. xiii. 96 We be so lytil 
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ayenst them. 1672-3 Marvett Rekears. Transp. (1675) 11. 
137 You distinguish the elder times against these. 

VI. Of time. 

+17. Drawing towards, near the beginning of, 
close to. Ods. 

c1320 Sir Bevis 1971 On a dai, agenes the eue. c1385 
Cuaucer Leg. G. Won. 1356 The white swan Agens his deth 
be-gynnyth for tosynge. c1440 Morte Arth. 103 Agaynste 
day he felle on slepe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/3 The 
Sonday ageynst euen ther came a grete multytude of fendes. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froissart 1. xviii. 20 And whan it was 
ageynst nyght, they came to the ryuer of Tyne. 1634 A/a- 
lory's Arthur 1. cx. 200 It happened him, against a night, to 
come to a fair courtlage. 

18. esp. with some idea of preparation: In view 
of; in anticipation of,in preparation for, in time for. 

©1350 St. Ferome's 15 Tokens (1878) 92 Pat God wil A3eins 
domesdai. c1425 Seven Sages 1488 How scho myght agayens 
nyght Fonden a tale al newe. 1577-87 Harrison Ezzg. 1.11. 
v. (1877) 121 This furniture is to be provided against his in- 
stallation. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof St. v. xviii. 431 The 
moist dropping of stone walls against rainy weather. 1659 
Burton Diary (1828) 1V. 349 To shorten the business against 
Thursday. 1697 Locke Le/z. (1708) 194 Some additions to 
my book against the next edition. 1741 Richarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. 131 If 1 chose to order any new clothes against my 
marriage. 1758 Westey in Wks. 1872 11. 435 Having a Ser- 
mon to write against the Assizes at Bedford. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Lach & Alli, 14 Go to Covent Garden, to see the 
people dressing it upagainst sunrise. 1875 EMERSON Le?z. & 
Soc. Aius viii. 194 When the Queen of Sheba came to visit 
Solomon, he had huilt, against her arrival, a palace. AZod. 
He has a few pounds put by against a ‘rainy day.’ 

B. conj. orconj.adv. In reference to ¢7me, AGAINST 
prep. 18 is also used relatively (explainable by 
ellipsis as, Against (the time) at which or /haz I 
come, Against I come). By the time that, before. 
Either of simple futurity, or futurity and conlin- 
gency. ta. with relative. Obs. 

1393 Lanct. P. P72, C. xxii. 319 Azeynst pat pi greynes.. 
bygynne} to growe, Ordeyne be an hous, peers * to herberghen 
in thi cornes. 

b. simply. arch or dial. 

€1300in Wright's Lyvzc P. iv. 23 His hap he deth ful harde 
on hete, a3eynz he howeth heune. 1577 S¢. Aug. Manuell 
33 Thou preparest a table diversly furnished against I come. 
160z SHaAks. /fami/. 1. i. 158 Euer ’gainst that Season comes. 
1611 Bisre 2 Azzgs xvi. 11 Vriiah the Priest made it, against 
[Wycuir, Coverp. til] king Ahaz came from Damascus. 1689 
SELDEN Table Talk(1847)5 Prepare a Child against he comes 
to bea Man. 1749 Fietpinc Zowe Fores 1. iii. (1840) 3 To pro- 
videit pap.. against it waked. @1797 H. Watpote George ff 
(1847) II. iii. 79 In getting the Bill ready against it was neces- 
sary. 1837 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 223/1 Throw on another 
log of wood against father comes home. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair liv. (1866) 454 The publican shutting his shutters 
in the sunshine, against service commenced. 

C. adv. rare. = AGAIN adv. 

¢1480 Rob. the Devyll8 Tothe chirche .. and home ayenst. 

D. in comé, rare as avariant of AGAIN: as against- 
saying, against-standing. 

a1%s64 Becon Christ & Antichr. (1844) 510 Without any 
resistance or against-saying. c1440 Gesta Row.g He shuld 
lese his hife, with oute ony ayenst-stondyng. 

+ Again-stand, v. Oés. [Acain- 1.] érans. 
and iv/r. To stand against, withstand, resist. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xi. 53 Pa ongunnun da farisei him 
agen standan [v.7. onzean, Lindisf. wid-stonda, Hatton 
azén standen]. 1205 LayAMon 3692 Atine.. be be wulle 
ajen-stonde [/ater text wid-stonde]. 1315 Z£. £. Psalter 
(1843) Ixxv. 8 Wha to be Ogaine-stand sal. 1382 Wycwir 
Matt. v.39 Y say to 30u, to nat azein-stonde yuel ©1400 
Afol. for Loll. 77 Pis not a3enstonding, bei han founden a 
new ordinaunce. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 479 As Jannes and 
Mambres ajenstoden Moyses so these a3enstonden treuthe. 
1ss8 GrimaLDE Tully's Office 1. 133 He semed to folow 
profit; but that was none where honestye againstode it. 
1553-87 Foxe A. § AU. 1. 459/1 To againstond thine Enemies. 

+ Again-stander. Oés. One who withstands; 
a resister, an adversary. 

c1400 A fol. for Loll. 18 Vnriztwisnes in the cause, enuy 
of a3en stonder. 3 ~. 

+ Agai‘n-standing, v4/. 5b. Oés. Resisting, 
resistance. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 7969 With-outen any ogayne- 
standyng, Or any letting of any-thyng. 1§53-87 Foxe 4. & 
M. 1. 458/1 Thou biddest sufferen both wrongs and strokes 
withouten again-standing. 

+ Again-turn, v. Oés. [AGAIN- 2.] To turn 
back, return. 

1315 E. E. Psalter(1843) xxvii. 39 Gaand and noght ogain- 
tornand. 1382 Wyctir Ge, xiv. 17 After that he was aj3en- 
turned fro the slaw3tir. 

+ Agai‘nward, adv. Obs. Forms: see AGAIN. 
{f AGaIn adv.+-warRb. Cf. outward, backward. 
Used in most of the senses of AGAIN, of which it 
is to be viewed as a more distinctly adverbial form.] 

1. In the opposite direction; Aexce, backward, 
away back, back again. 

1z05 LaYAMon 27083 A3einward heo bu3en pa. c 1230 //ali 
Meid. 43 Ne con ha neauer ifinden na wei a3ainward. ¢ 1320 
R. Brunne Aedit. 1046 Oftyn a3enward Marye gan loke. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Jan of Laws T. 343 Sayle Out of Surrye 
agaynward to Ytaille. 1470 Harpinc Chroz. cix, As they 
onto theyr shyppes agaynwarde flewe. 1634 Malory's 
Arthur (1816) Il. 135 He looked still upon his horse till he 
saw you come in againward. 

2. In retum, in reply, back. 

1330 R. Brunner Chrox, 183 With slenges and magneles pei 
kast to Kyng Richard, Our Cristen bi parcelles kasted 
ageynward. ¢ 1440 Genxerydes 4492 Of his loue ayenwards I 
am sure. ¢1§z0 More in Ellis Orrg. Lett. 1.72 I. 203 The 
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eee agaynward devised and sent by my lord Admiral 
to her. 


3. Over again; once more. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1431 Bote ich him ajeward gete may. 
Ibid. 3306 He hotep euery man! to be assaut ajeward come. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1859) 81 Thou shalt eftsones 
receyue thy body, and ben to hym ayeneward conioined. 
1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Agaynwarde they 
ramyfye in to two partyes. 

4. Conversely ; wice versd. 

1340 A yenbd. 49 Of man of be wordle to wyfman of religioun, 
oper ayeanwarde of wyfman of be wordle to man of religioun. 
©1400 Afol. for Loll. 19 1k synning to pe dep is an heretik; 
as ajen ward a heretik is he pat synnib to be deb. 1485 
Caxton Trevisa's Higden (1527) 3 In some place I must 
chaunge the ordre of wordes and sette actyf for passif and 
agaynwarde. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Kad. xxxvii, When the 
Sun is in the signes septentrionals, their shadowes be toward 
the parts of the signes meridionals, and so againward. 

5. Contrariwise ; on the contrary; on the other 
hand. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 8053 Bot be dampned bodyse 
ogayn-ward Salle in helle fele payns strang and hard. ¢1449 
Pecock Kepr. 371 Where A3enward, if all this same receit 
schulde coine into the hondis of grete Lordis or of Kny3tis, 
it schulde not be so weel spend. 1534 More Com. agst. 
Tribul, 1. Wks. 1557, 1166/1 An occasion of meryte too, 
whiche the wealthye manne hath not agayneward. 

|| Agalactia (xgalektia). Zed. [mod. L. a. 
Gr. ayaAaxria : see AGALAXY.] = AGALAXY. 

1706 Puittirs, Agalactia, Want of milk to give suck with. 
1874 Jur. Howe Sex & Educ. 23 Dr. Clarke sees disease 
chiefly in American women.. In them are @teknia, aga- 
lactia, amtazia. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agalactous (xgala*ktas), a. A/ed. [f. Gr. 
ayaAaxt-os (f. d not + yaAoxt- milk) +-ous.] Havy- 
ing no milk to suckle with. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agalaxy (a gileksi). Zed. [f. mod. L. aga- 
laxia (also agalactia) a. Gr. dyadagia =dyoAaxtia, 
f. dyaAaxt-os: see prec.] A want or deficiency of 
milk in a mother atter childbirth. 

1731 Baitey, vol. Il, Agada’xy, want of milk to give suck 
with. 1755 in JoHNSonn.g. 1864 R. F. Burton Dakome 
TI. 243 Milk is not used, and animals seem to labour under 
a natural agalaxy. 

+ Aga‘Hoch. Oés. [ad. L. agallochum, ad. Gr. 
dyaAdoxov .an adaptation of an oriental name; 
used also in the L. form, and in various corruptions 
of it, as agalocus, agaloch, etc.] ‘The fragrant 
resinous heart-wood of Aguzlarta; also called 
agila-wood, aloes-wood, and eagle-wood.’ Lindley 
Treas. Bot. 1866. 

1633 T. Nf{ewton] tr. Leszzie’s Touchst. Complex. 202 
Agalocus commonly called Ligzusz Aloes. 1708 MottEvx 
Rabelais w.i, Aromatic Agaloch (you call it Lignum Aloes). 
1731 Baitey, Agadlachum, Wood-aloes. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., The agallochum is ofa bluish purple colour. 

A-gallop (agz'lep), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.1 
+ GALLOP v. Cf. a-float, a-swim, etc.] Ata gallop. 

1858 Morris 7wo Hoses 223 Rode a-gallop past the hall. 

|| Aga‘lma. Ods. [Gr. dyaAya (pl. ayadpara) 
an honour, omament, statue, picture. Found in 
Dicts., but never used in Eng.] 

1721 Baier, Agadma, the Image or Impression of a Seal, 
alsoaToy. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict., Agalma, the impression 
or image of anything on a seal. Chart. Edg. Reg. pro 
Westmonast. Eccl. anno 698 [That is to say it is a Greek 
word used in a Latin charter of the 7th c.] 

Agalmatolite (egélmetélait). Anz, [mod. 
f. Gr. @yaApa, -aros, statue, image + Ai@os stone. ] 
A name applied to various soft minerals, capable 
of being easily carved ; properly the ‘ Figure-stone’ 
or Pagodite, in which figures are cut by the Chinese. 

1832 U. K.S. Nat. Philos. 11. 28 Pyrometric pieces formed 
of Chinese agalmatolite. 1857 Bircu Azc. Pottery (1858) I. 
97 The substance chiefly employed [to glaze] was agalma- 
tolite or steaschist. 1875 Ure Dict. drts s.v., The true 
agalmatolite is a hydrous silicate of alumina and potash, 
closely allied to pinite. é . 

Agama (x*gima). Zoo/. [ad. native Caribbean 
name.] <A genus of lizards, giving its name to one 
of the families of the Saurian Reptiles ; popularly 
applied to one species in the British West Indies. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1.187 The second order comprehends 
crocodiles . . agamas, stellios, chameleons. 1833 Penny 
Cycl.1. 192 In the form of their heads and teeth the agamas 
resemble the common lizards, but differ in the imbricated 
scales which cover their tails. 

|| Agamz (agam7), 5d. p/. Bot. [pl. of L. 
agam-us (ad. Gr. d@yap-os unmarried) sc. Z/antx.] 
A name formerly given to Cryptogams, under the 
idea that they were destitute of sexual organs, (In 
Craig 1847.) : 

Agambo, obs. form of AKIMBo. 

+A-ga'me, adv. Obs. prop. phr. [A prepl+ 
GaMeE.] In game, in sport. 

€1374 CHaucer Troylus 11. 592, I seyd but agame that I 
wold go. — Compl. Mars 123 Take hit not a-game. 

Agami (x gami). Or7z7f. [a. Fr. agamy (Barrere 
1741), a. native name in Guiana.] The Trumpeter, 
a bird somewhat allied to the Crane, inhabiting 
tropical America. j 

@ 1833 Bropenir in Pexny Cycl. 1. 194 One of these Agamis, 
a young bird, found its way into a farm-yard in Surrey, and 
associated with the poultry. 
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Agamian (ig@!'mian), a. and sd. [f. AGam-a + 
-1AN, after Ir. agamien Cuv.] Name given to a 
sub-family of the iguanians (including the genus 
Agama). 

1833 Penny Cyct, 1. 192/1 The agamians .. want these ad- 
ditional or palatic teelh. ; , 

Agamic (igemik), a. Sio/. [f. Gr. dyap-os 
unmarried (see AGAMOUS) +-1¢.} Characterized by 
the absence of sexual action; in Aor. obs. for 
CRYPTOGAMIC, 

3850 tr. //umboldt, Views of Nat. 291 Large classes of in- 
sects... subsist on agamic plants, 1859 CarrENTER Anim, 
Phystot, $747 Drones are always developed from agamic or 
unfertilized eggs. 1877 Huxtry Anat. /nv. An. ii.96 These 
present various modes of agamic multiplication by fission, 

Agamically (age mikali), adv. Aiol. [f. prec. 
+-AL+-LY2: see -ICAL.} In an agamic manner ; 
without sexual interposition. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, /av. cin. iv. 206 Gyrodactylus multi- 
plies againically by 1he development of a young Trematode 
within the body, as a sort of internal bud. ; 

+A‘gamist. Ods. [f. Gr. dyap-os unmarried 
(see AGAMoUS) + -I1ST.]_ A professed celibate ; one 
who opposes the institution of matrimony. 

1553-87 Foxe A. § MM. 1768(R.) ‘Vo exhor! in like maner 
these agamistes and wilfull rejecters of matrimony. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., -Agamist, he that is unmarryed. [Notin J.] 


Agamogenesis (x:gimodzenesis). Avol. [f. | 


Gr. @yapo-s unmarried + yéveors generation, birth.] 
The production of offspring otherwise than by 
the union of parents of distinct sexes (as by the 
simple division of a pre-existent living being, or 
the formation of buds, which become at length 
independent living beings) ; asexual reproduction. 

1864 H. Spencer //(ust. Progr. 370 Species which, multi- 
plying by agamogenesis, can people a whole shore from a 
single germ. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. An. Introd. 28 In 
many of the lower forms of life agamogenesis is the couunon 
* and predominan! mode of reproduction. 

Agamogenetic (se'gamo,dzéne'tik), a. Biol. 
[f. Gr. @yapno-s unmarried + yevnr-ds produced + 
-1¢.] Of or belonging to agamogenesis ; generat- 
ing or generated without sexual union. 

1870 Huxvey Lay Serm., Addr. & Rev, xiii. 312 We have 
demonsirated, in agamogenetic phenomena, that inevitable 
recurrence to the original type. 1877 — Anat. /uv, An. 
Introd. 28 There is an inverse relation between agamogenelic 
and gamogenetic reproduction, yee 

Agamogenetically  (c:gamo,dzénetikali), 
adv, Biol. [f. prec.+-aL+-Ly2: see -1ca.] In 
an agamogenetie manner ; by asexual reproduction. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. (nv. An. vii. 385 The larvae of a 
Dipterousinsecl .. multiply agamogenetica!ly in the autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Agamoid (x‘gimoid), a. Zool. [f. AGAMA + 
-0ID.} Resembling, or having the form of an 
Agama ; as ‘one of the agamoid lizards.’ 


Agamous (x games), a. [f. L. agam-us a, Gr. 
Gyap-os unmarried (f. a priv. +-yayos marriage) + 
-ous.}] “t, Unmarried: hence Azo/, Having no 
(distinguishable) sexual organs; asexual. In Bot. 
cryptogamous is now more commonly used. 

1847 in Craic. 1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Agamous, 
destitute of sexes. 1876 BENEOEN Astin. Paras. 196 The 


agamous age undergoes a Irue moulting, the sexual age a 
metamorphosis. ; 

Agamy (xgami). [ad. Gr. dyayia celibacy, f. 
ayapos: see AGAMOUS.] Absence or non-recognition 
of the marriage relation. 

1796 W. Taytor in Month, Rev. XXI. 492 Plato's system 
ofagamy. 1801 — in Month. Mag. X11. 578 The theory of 
agamy or of exempting matrimony from the notice of ihe 
magistrate. 

Agan, obs. f. AGonE fa. pple.; and of Owe vz. 

Aganglionic (agz:nglijp-nik), a. Phys. [f. A- 
pref. 14 + GANGLIONIc.] Not characterized by 
ganglia. 

1836-9 Toop Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 11. 946/2 Each nerve. . 
is formed of one set of fibres from the gangliated part, and 
one from the aganglionic or motor column. 

|| Agamippe. A fountain on Mount Helicon, 
sacred to the Muses and giving poetic inspiration ; 
hence fg. poetic power or method. 

1630-95 Life of Ant. a Wood (1848) 36 Such towering ebul- 
litions do not exuberate in my aganippe. 

Agape (agé'p), adv. prop. fir. [A prep. of 
state + GarE.} On the gape; with open mouth of 
expectation or wonder: hence fg. in an attitude 
or state of wondering expectation. 

1667 Mitton /?. LZ. v. 357 Their rich retinue .. Dazzles the 
crowd, and sels them all agape. 1765 Tucker Lé. of Nat. 
II. 73 When the moon interposes between us and the sun so 
as to cover his whole body, it sets every eye agape. a 1845 
Hoop T. of Trumpet xxxvii, At a door ajar, or a window 
agape. 1848 Mariott /fa/y Pref.22 Wild with excitement; 
agape with breathless expectation. 1855 Tennyson Jlaud 
x. ii, A rabbit mouth that is ever agape. 

|| Agape (z‘gapz). Pl. agape, -ai, rarely agapes. 
(Gr. dyarn brotherly love.] A ‘love-feast” held by 
the early Christians in connexion with the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1696 in Puittirs. 1727 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., In the primitive 
days the Agapes were held without scandal or offence. 1837 
W.& M. Howitt Rur. Life (1862) vi. v. 449 The Agapai, or 
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love-feasts of the early Chrislians. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
& Leg. Art 156 Agapie or love-feasts. 

+ A-gapet Os. [ad. Gr. dyannt-ds, loved] ‘A 
lover of the fair sex ; a man of pleasure,’ Ash. 

1736 Baivey (Fol.) Agafet, a whoremaster ; one that hunts 
after women. : i" EM 

Agaphite (x gifait). A/iz. [named by Fischer, 
1816, after Agaphi, a naturalist who visited the 
regions of Persia where the turquoise is found. 
(Dana.)} A variety of turquoise. 

1837 80 IANA A/in. 581 Agaphite (or conchoidal Turquoise). 

Agar, obs. form of acer s4., tidal bore. 

Agaric (x‘garik, agarrik), . and a. [ad. L. 
agaric-um the tree fungus used for tinder, touch- 
wood, ad. Gr. dyapix-dv (said by Dioscorides to 
be nained froin Agaria a place in Sarmatia). Hence 
mod. L. Agaricus given by Dillenius, and adopted 
by Linnzus, for a genus of Fungz. Shelley accents 
aga‘ric, Tennyson a‘garic.] 

A. sb. ; 

1. Herb. and Pharm. A name given to various 
corky species of /olyforus, a genus of fungi grow- 
ing upon trees ; of which 7”, officinatis, chietly tound 
on the Larch, the ‘ Female Agarick ’ of old writers, 
was renowned as a cathartic, and with /”. fomen- 
tarius, and ieniarius, ‘Male Agarick’ used as a 
styptic, as tinder, and in dyeing. Obds. or arch. 

1533 Exyot Castel of /letth (1541) 79 One dramme of 
Agaryke and haife adramme of fine Reubarbe. 1551 TuRNER 
Herbat ur. 29 Larche tre .. giueth also.. y* famus medicine 
called Agarick .. whereof some make tunder both in Eng- 
land and Germany for their gunnes. 1657 PAys. Dict., 
Agaric..purgeth phlegm, and opens obstructions in the 
Liver. 1756 Gentlem. Mag. XXVI. 352 The agaric sent 
from France, and applied as a styptic after amputations. 
1836 Topo Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 1. 229/1 Agaric and sponge 
entangled the blood and retained a coagulum on the spot. 

2. Bot. A mushroom ; properly one of the Lin- 
nean genus Agaricus. 

1777 Licutroot /*f. Scot. (1788) I]. ro2z1 Little Champign- 
ion or Fairy Agaric: In dry pastures and frequently in 
those green circles of grass called Fairy Rings. 1820 SHEL- 
LEY Sens. Plant i. 62 And agarics and fungi, with mildew 
and mould. 1859 Tennyson Gareth 728 As one That smells 
a foul-flesh’'d agaric in the holt. 1862 Coteman Wood. 
Heaths, etc. 32 The Fly Agaric ..is a very handsome fun- 
gus, having a bright red upper surface. 

3.=<dgaric Afineral: see 4. 

1727 CHAMBERS Cyct., Agaric is also a denomination given 
to an earthy concretion, of the colour and consistence of 
coagulated milk. 

4. Comb. agaric-gnat, a name given by Kirby 
and Spence to a genus of insects (Wycetophila) ; 
agaric-mineral, a light, spongy variety of car- 
bonate of lime, called also Rock-milk, allied to 
stalactites, and deposited by caleareous springs 
and in caverns. 

1828 Kirpy & Spence Entomol, 11. xvi.7 From the antenne 
in his figure, it should seem a species of agaric-gnal. 1837 80 
Dana Aftneral. 680 Agaric Mineral .. Rock-milk is a very 
soft, white inaterial, breaking easily in the fingers. : 

B. adj. [The sb. used attv7é.] Of or pertaining 
to agarics ; fungoid. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agaric Acid, an acid obtained from 
Polyporus officinalis by extracting with ethers, 1879 G. 
Macpvonao P. Faber I. x. 117 The efflorescent crusts and 
agaric lumours upon lhe dry bones of theology. 

Agariciform (agex'risi-, egiri'siffim), a. Bor. 
[fL. agaric-us AGARIC + -FoRM.} Mushroom-shaped. 

1868 Wricut Ocean World 119 Caloptychium ..\he upper 
parl expanded, agariciform concave. 

Agaricoid (agxrikoid), 2. Bot. [f. Acaric+ 
-o1p.] Of the nature of an agaric, mushroom-like. 

1874 M. C. Cooke Fiung?8 This mycelium gives rise to 1he 
stem and cap of an agaricoid fungus. 

Agased, a. Ods.: see AGAZED. 

t+tAga‘sp, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11 + Gasr.] 
To gasp (for life). 

1526 SKELTON J/agntf. 271 Galba, whom his galanlys garde 
for agaspe. 

Agasp (aga'sp), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.) 11 
+Gasp.} Ina gasping condition; gasping, eager. 

1800 CoLERIDGE Own Times II. 395 Formerly agasp for 
reform, he now raves against all reformation. 

+ Agast, agha'st, v. Ods. Forms: 2-3 agest, 
3-6 agast(e, 6 (occas.) aghast. / a. /. agast(e. 
Pa. pple. agast, -ed. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + gast-en, 
OE. g#st-an to frighten, alarm; see Gast, and cf. 
A-GAzED. The only part now in use is the pa. pple. 
agast, erroneously writtcn AGHAST. ] 

4. To affright, frighten, terrify. 

1205 Layam. 6452 Pat folc hit agaste‘ tunes hil aweste. 
¢ 1230 ducren Rrwle 212 pe aleliche deouel schal 3et agesten 
ham mid his grimme grennunge. c¢1380 Sir Fernumd. 3410 
Pe Sara3yns pay habbep sore agaste. ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. 
GC. Wom, 1171 What may it be Thal me agastelh in myn 
slep. 1513 DouGtas ners w.vi. 146 His feirfull ymage doith 
me agast. 31583 StanyHuRsT Alenets nu. (Arb.) 66, 1... was 
wilh no weapon agasted. 1596 SreNsER F. Q. 1. ix. 21 Or 
other griesly lhing, that him aghast. 

2 TIL 

e1305 £. £. Poems (1862) 62 Cristofre him sore agaste To 
adrenche, so heuy pal child was. 

3. intr. To take fright or alarm. 


1300 St. Brand.22 So that Brendan agasie sore, and him 
blescede faste. 


AGATE. 


Agast, a.: sec AGHAST. 

+Aga‘sted, ffl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Frightened, terrified ; fuller form of AGlasT ///, a. 
03382 Wycuir Luke xxiv. 37 MS.O. a 1420) ‘Thei troublid 
and agasted gessiden hem for 10 se a spirit [7 7. agast]. 
1579 Tomson Caltin's Serm, on Tim.737/1 Nothing agasted 
at it. /brd. 699/1 The torments woulde make vs agasted 
[printed agashed). 1583 STaANYuuRST Aenets uu. (Arb.) 59 
Then shiucring moothers throgh court doo wander agasled. 

+ Aga'sting, 22/. 56. Obs. [f. AGast v. + -ING!,) 
Frightening, terrifying, alarming. 

1672 R. Taytor Cromwell To the agasting of Cromwell 
who suspecled an assassinate. ; 

+ Aga'sting, ///. a. Obs. [f. Acast v. + -1NG2.] 
That terrifies or alarms. 

1593 Nasnur Christs Teares go/1 11 woulde breede in vs 
such an agasting lerror. 

+ Aga‘stment. Oés. [f. Acast v.+-mENT. An 
carly instance of the addition of -men? to a native 
word.] Affrightment, fright, alarm. 

1594 Nasne Terr. Night F ij b, This terror and agastment. 

Agastric (igastrik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 4 priv. + 
yaoTnp, yaorp-ds belly + -1c.} Having no distinct 
alimentary canal. 

1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 43/1 Such pulmograda 
as. . were formerly supposed to be agastric. 1867 J. Hloce 
Microsc. 1. ii. 371 In. . agastric Infusoria only solid alimen- 
tary particles are taken as food. 

Agate (a-gét), 5b. Forms: 6-7 agath, ageget, 
agot, 6-8 agat, 7 agett. aggott, (nagget), 8 aggat, 
aggot, 7- agate. [a.16thc. Fr.agathe, ad. It. dgatha, 
dgata, {, 1. achdtes (a. Gr. dxarns), whence earlier 
Fr. acate, acathe, and Eng. AciatE, also in use.] 

1. A precious stone ; a name applied to the semi- 
pellucid variegated chalcedonies, with the colours 
disposed in parallel stripes or bands, or blended in 
clouds, and often with curious markings duc to the 
infiltration of other mincrals ; from these variations 
in appearance, lapidaries distinguish many varieties, 
as moss agate, ribbon agate, eye agate, fortification 
agate, zoned or banded agate, variegated agate, 
brecciated agate, etc. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. wv. (1880) 39 b, Jaspers, Chryso- 
lytes and Agats doe appere. 1621 Lavy A. Drury in Bury 
Wrlls (1850) 166 To my sisler Gawdie, my agett and pearle 
chaine. 1646 Sir T. Browse /’seud. /:f. 381 Many fair 
rooms paved with Agath. 1716 8 Lapy M, W. Moxracue 
“Lett. 1. xiv. 49 A large collection of agates .. of an uncom- 
mon size. 1789 Burney /fist. A/usic ied. 2) IV. v. 181 Tile 
them wilh gold and pave them with aggols. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambest xii. 261 The ground is slrewn with agates 
for a number of miles above the falls. ; 

+2. fig. A very diminutive person, in allusion to 
small figures cut in agates for seals. Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V,1. ii. 19, | was neuer mann'd with 
an Agot lill now. 1599 — A/uch Ado ui. i. 65 If tall, a 
launce ill-headed : If low, an agot very vildlie cut. 

An instrument used by gold-wire-drawers, 
having an agate fixed in it for burnishing. Cf. A 
glazier’s diamond. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The gold wire drawers burnish 
their gold with an Aga; whence the instrument, made use 
of on thal occasion, is also called an Agat. 

4. T7yfog. The American name of the type called 
in England ready. 

387: Rincwatt £acyct. Print. 24 Agate, the American 
name for a size of type between Nonpareil and Pearl, and of 
which there are about fourteen lines to an inch, ; 

5. Sometimeserroneously confused with gagates, jet. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Afin. 53 Of Sulphurs, Agath, Gagates. 
I1's.. of a black, stony earth, full of bilumen. 

6. Comb. and Attrib. agate-jasper, a jasper veined 
or clouded with agate or chalcedony; agate-onyx 
(see quot.) ; agate-ring, one made of, or set with, 
an agate ; agate-shell, a collectors name for the 
tropical genus ofland-shells, Achatina. Also agate 
cup, hole, mill, stone, trade, work, etc.; agate eyes ; 
agate-bearing, -forming, -handle(d), etc. 

1747 DincLey Gems in PAIL. Trans. XLIV. 505 The Agat- 
Onyx, of two or more Strata of white, either opaque or trans- 
parent. 1874 Westropp Prec. Stones 46 Agate-onyx, a 
variety of onyx in which the upper layer is opaque and 
while, the lower transparent, and either colourless or a pale 
yellow. This is the malerial mosi frequenily employed for 
modern carving, and is often termed the German onyx. 
1596 Suaks. 1 //cn. /V, ut. iv. 78 This.. Not-paied, Agat 
ring, Puke stocking, Caddice garler, Smooth tongue, Spanish 
pouch. 1634 Unton Inventories 32, | give and bequeath. . 
my nagget cup. 1863 TyNpact //eat i. 30 The wires should 
be drawn through agate holes. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 35 
It is in the Idar valley, that most of the agate-mills are situ- 


ated. 1592 SHaks. Kom. 4& Ful.1.iv. 55 In shape no bigger 
then Agat-stone, on the fore-finger of an Alderman. 1876 
Geo. Etior Dan. Der. IV. lt 16 Deepest agate eyes. 1875 


Ure Dict. Arts 1. 32 The igneous origin of the agaie-bearing 
melaphyres, 1710 STEELE Jatler No. 245 P2 An Aggat- 
Handle Knife. 

Agate (aigé't), adv. orig. pir. on gate, a gate. 
[A prep.) of state + GaTE 56.2 way, path.} On the 
way, on the road; hence, a-going, in motion. 
(Properly a northern word.) : 

1554 /ntert. Youth in Hazl. Dedsfcy II. 25 Go to it then 
hardily, and Iet us be agate. 1587 Houinsurp Scott, Chron. 
(1806) I. 418 Some of the mills yet were ROW al low water 
sel on gate, by reason the streams were so hugelic aug- 
menied. 1674 Ray .V. Countrey Wds. sv., Agate, Just go- 
ing,as /amagate. 1848C. Bronte Fane Eyre (1857! 344 Vin 


AGATED. 


fear'd you have some ill plans agate. 1863 Mrs. GaskELL 
Sylvia's L. 1. 63 And t’ cursed old pressgang’s agate again. 

+ Agated, //. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. AGATE sd. 
+-ED*,] Marked like an agate, 

1665 Ray Flora 47 Leaves [petals of the tulip] which, 
warmed by the sun.. change into divers glorious colours, 
variously mixed, edged, striped, agoted, marbled. 

Agates, Sc. variant of ALGATES adu., everywhere. 

+ Aga'teward, adv. Ods. north. [f. AGATE 
adv.+-WAkD.] On the road. 

1647-8 A. Evre Diurnal (Surt. Soc.) I rid with Robert 
Eyre—and agateward homewards. 

+ Aga‘thered, fa. pple. Obs. rare—'. [?pa. 
pple. of agather vb., not otherwise found ; or more 
probably for z-gathered, OE. ge-gaderod: see A 
parlicle.| Gathered, assembled. 

1393 Compl, Ploughu.in Pol. Songs Rolls. Ser. 1. 244 With 
the Griffon comen foules fele, Rauins, Rokes, Crowes, and 
Pie, Gray foules, agadred wele. ; : 

Agathism (x gapiz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dyaé-os 
good +-18M; cf. opé¢mism.] The doctrine that all 
things tend towards ultimate good, as distinguished 
from opfémisme which holds that all things are now 
for the best. 

1830 Edix. Rev. L. 309 Wilful evil, to the degree implied 
in the distinction proposed between Agathism and Opti- 
mism, is inconsistent with our apprehension of his [i.e. God’s} 
nature. . ; 

Agathist.(xgapist). rare. [f. as prec. + -1sT; cf. 
oplimist.| One who holds the doctrine of agathism. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 294 The existence of evil compels Dr. 
Miller to substitute the moderate title of ‘ Agathist’ for that 
of ‘Optimist.’ 1841 Hor. Smitu AMoneyed Man 111. x. 284 
Advancing years have already made me an Agathist, a be- 
liever that every thing is for ultimate good. : 

Agathodemon (z:gapo,dzman). [a. Gr. dya@o- 
Saipwy, f. dya0d-s good + daipwy a spirit.}] A good 
divinity or genius. 

1836 Lanpor Pericl. & Asp. Wks. 1846 I]. 376 Breaking off 
now and then a nose from a conqueror, and a wing from an 
agathodemon. 1879 M. Conway Dewioxol. 1. .ix. 392 The 
Japanese are careful to distinguish this serpent from a 
dragon, with them an agathodemon. , 

Agathodemonic (x:gapo,dimp'nik), a. [f. prec. 
+-1¢.] Of or belonging to an agathodemon. 

1879 M. Conway Dezrouol. 1.1, vii. 364 The harmless ser- 
pents of Germany were universally invested with agatho- 
demonic functions. F 

A:gathoka:kolo‘gical, ¢. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
éyadé-s good + xaxd-s bad +-LoGicaL.] Composed 
of good and evil. 

a 1843 SoutHEV Doctor 1. lil. (1862) 120 For indeed upon 


the agathokakological globe there are opposite qualities al- 
ways to be found. 


A:gathopoie'tic, z. rave. [f. Gr. dyabo- 
not-os doing good, beneficent; cf. Gr. edmoenrexds.] 
A proposed technical epithet for, Intended to do 
good, of beneficent tendency. 

1838 Bowrinc Benthan’s Mor. & Legisl. xviii. § 54. 133 
All these trusts might be comprised under some such general 
name as that of agatho-poietic [ Avzz¢ed -poieutic] trusts. 

Agatiferous (exgiti‘foras), a. [f. AcaTE sd.+ ° 
-(1)FEROUs producing.] Producing, or rich in, agates. 

1847 in Craic. 

Agatiform (ige'tiffim, ex gitiffim), a. [f. 
AGATE sé.+-(1)FORM.] Having the form or ap- 
pearance of an agate. 

1882 Acad. 10 June 420/1 When the acid solution within 
an agatiform deposit bursts through the bands of silica. 

Agatine (2'gatain, -in), a. [f. AGATE 5d. + -1NE.] 
‘ Having the appearance of agate ; of the nature of 
agate.’ Craig 1847. 

Agatize (x gataiz), v. [f. AGATE sd. + -1ZE.] To 
convert into agate; to give the appearance of agate 
to. (Chiefly, if not exclusively, in pa. pple.) 

1638 Relig. Wotton. (1672) 476 Some good Flints to be 
Agatized by your miraculous invention. 18¢0 Dana Geol. 
ix. 483 Many [masses] are simply silicified or agatized. 

Agatized (a gitaizd), Ap/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Converted into or made to resemble agate. 

1847 Craic, A gatized, having coloured lines and figures of 
agate, as agatized wood. 1869 Puitiirs Vesuv. iv. 121 They 
are filled with agatized silica. 

Agaty (x gati), a. [f. AcaTE sd. +-¥1.] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by the presence of, agate. 


1695 Woopwakrp (J.) An agaty flint was above two inches 
in diameter. 


|| Agave (agé!v7). Bot. (L. Agave prop. name in 
mythology, ad. Gr. ’Ayau7, properly adj. fem. of 
dyaves illustrious, highborn, adopted as a generic 
name by mod. botanists.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Amaryllidacex), of which the chief species is the 
American Aloe, whose stately flower-stem (some- 
times forty feet high) is produced only when the 
plant arrives at maturity, at the age of from ten to 
seventy years. 

1830 Linney Naz. Syst. Bot. 257 The wild Agave of Mexico 
yields a copious juice when tapped, which is fermented into 


awine, 1842 TENNyson Daésy xxi, The moonlight touch- 
ing o’er a terrace One tall Agavé above the lake. 


Agaze (4giz), adv. prop. pkr.; also a gase, 
and expanded, at gaze. [A fref.1 of state + GAZE 
uv.) Ina gazing attitude; on the gaze, gazing. 

¢ 1430 //ow the Good Wij, etc. in Babees Bk. (1868) 39 Go 
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pou not into be toun as it were a gase. 1759 RoBEeRTSON 
Hist. Scotd. 1. 11. 184 Vhey stood confounded and at gaze. 
1876 Geo. Eriot Dax. Der. 1V. |. 9 Fathers and sons agaze 
at each other's haggardness. . 


+ Aga‘zed, agased, ///. a. Obs. [Origin ob- 
scure. There was no vb. agaze (agestan taking the 
place of *agesanz in OE.=Goth. usgaisjan), and 
the sense is against its being pa. pple. of simple 
GAZE, with A- for 3c-. Prob. a variant of agast 
(AGHAST), preserving long quantity of OE. gxstan 
(with agast, agas’d, agased ; cf. lit, lighted; dreamt, 
dreamed ; past, passed, paced), and influenced in use 
by to gaze, stand at gaze.] Affrighted, astounded, 
amazed. 

c 1400 Chester Plays 1. 85 Pe were so sore agased. 1557 
Earv Surrey in Tottell’s AZzsc. (Arb.) 4 My spretes doe all 
resorte To stande agazed. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen. V/,1. i. 126 
The whole army stood agaz’d on him. 1600 in Farr's S. ?. 
(1845) II. 438 Of vnderstanding rob’d, I stand agaz’d. 

Agé, a3é, ayé, obs. forms of AcaIn. 


Age (2idz), sd.; also 4-6 aege, 5 eage, 5-6 


aage, 6 aige. [a. OFT. adage, edge, (11th c.) edage 


(Pr. alge) :—late L. *atdticum (analogous to um- 
braticum, viaticum, volaticum, etc.), f. xlat-em 
age, contr. from #v2-tatem, n. of quality f. avam 
an age. The OFr. word was of 3 syllables, but 
in the earliest recorded instances in Eng. it was 
already reduced to 2; Caxton’s eage, aage being 
later attempts to restore the Fr. spelling. The mod. 
Fr. ége and Eng. age retain only the (lengthened) 
termination of the OFr. ed-age, e-age. See -acE.] 
I. A period of existence. 

Ll. The time that any animal or vegetable has 
lived; the length of time that anything has ex- 
isted in its present form orstate; length of existence. 

c1325 £. 4. Addit. Poems A 412, 1 wat3 ful 30ng & tender 
of age. ¢1384 Cuaucer Hous of Fame 1986 In al myn age 
Ne saugh y suche an hous as this. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dectes 92 The said Alexander began to regne in the 
xviij yerofhiseage. 1559 MWyrroure for Mag., Dk. York xi. 3 
Prudent fortheirage, 1611 Biste A/ark v. 42 Shee was of the 
ageoftwelueyeeres. 1665-9 Bote Occas. Refi. u. xi. (1675) 
133 Those, who are of the same age with me. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyci, s.v., The age of a hart, etc., is chiefly judged of by the 
furniture ofhishead, 1831 Cezzsees Quest. in Penny Cyct. V1. 
414/1 How many persons (including children of whatever 
age) are there actually found within the limits of your parish? 

b. A/oon’s age : number of days since the occurrence 
of the new moon. So day’s age, year’s age, etc. 

1636 Massincer Bashf Lov. 1v. i, Of what age is the day? 
1751 CuamBers Cycé.s.v. Moon, To find the Moon’s age :— 
To the day of the month add the epact of the year, and the 
months from March inclusive. The sum, if under 30—if over, 
the excess—is the moon’s age. 

2. The whole duration of the life or existence of 
any being or thing; the ordinary duration of life. 

1535 CoverDALE Ps. Ixxxix. 10 The dayes of oure age 1ij 
score yeares and ten. 1611 Bete Gev. xlvii. 28 The whole 
age of lacob was an hundred fourtie and seuen yeeres. 1703 
Rowe Fazr Perit. v. i, 1811 Shortens her Father's Age, and 
cuts him off. 1853 Axcycl. Brit. 1. 233 ‘Ihe age of man has 
greatly diminished from his first creation. /ézd. 234 Of the 
ages of the lower animals little is known. _ : 

3. Such duration of life as ordinarily brings body 
and mind to full development ; years of maturity 
or discretion, or what by law or custom are fixed 
assuch. /2// age, in Eng. Law, 21 years; hence the 
expressions of (at, lo obs.) age, under (within obs.) 
age, nonage. Age of discrelion, 14 years. 

1382 Wyctir Fohkn ix. 21 Axe ye him, he hath age, speke 
he of himsili ¢1430 Syx Tryamoure 690 Of justyng canste 
thou ryght noght, For thou art not of age. 1509 FisHer 
Wks. 38 Till they come to aege in the ungracyous custome 
of synne. 1528 Perxins Profit. Bh. v. § 327 (1642) 144 If I 
dye, my heire within age. 1721 Cipper Rival Fools 1. i. 
(1754) II. x Sir, I’m no Boy, I have been at Age this Half- 
year. 1788 Jonnson Left. I. cxxvill. 278 To hinder my dear 
Harry from mischief when he comes to age. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict. V1. E1/1 Nor canany lord of parliament sit there, 
until he be of the full age of twenty-one years. /d7d., Vor- 
age, in general understanding, is all the time of a person's 
being under the age of 21. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara 
i. 4 The freedom which is so precious to young people when 
they reach what appears to them the age of discretion. Zod. 
When did he come of age 2 F f 

4. Hence, Any particular length of life which 
naturally or conventionally qualifies for anything. 
(Usually with over ( past arch.), zzder.) 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 63 Of ham that scholde y-wedded be Her 
the age thou myst lerne. 1382 Wyctir /7ed. xi. 11 Sare bareyn 
took vertu into conseyuing of seed, 3he, bi sydis, or withoute 
[1388 azen] the tyme of age. 1526 TinDALe 7d¢d., When she 
was past age, [So in Genev., 1611, and Revised.] Alod. This 
is the candidate’s last chance; in another year he will be 
over age. There is no limitation of age for this prize. 

5. A naturally distinct portion of the existence 
of a man or other being; a period or Stage of life. 

1489 Caxton /aytes of Armes 1. ix. 22 In tyme to come of 
theyre flowryng aage. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. MV. Aurel. 
(1546) C ij b, The fearefulle dedes and enterpryses doone by 
Caius Jul. Cesar in his yonge age. 1600 SHaxs, 4.¥.2. 
11. vii. 143 One man in his time playes many parts, His Acts 
being seuen ages. 1602 — Hawel. ui. iv. 68 At your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame. | 1611 — Wint. 7. 1. Iv. 
108 They are giuen To men of middle age. 1736 Bailey 
(Fol.) s.v. The Life of Man is divided into four different 
Ages, Jufancy, Youth, Manhood, Old Age. 1751 C\uuAMBERS 
Cycé. s.v., The Age of puberty commences at 14, and ends at 


| 


AGE. 


about 25. ¢1815 WorpswortH Jo Fug. Lady, An old age 
serene and bright, And lovely as a Lapland night. 

6. esp. The latter part of life, when the physical 
effects of protracted existence become apparent ; 
old age. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 114 A gode clerk wele in age. 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 3481 Y am sumdel stryken in age. 1398 'REVISA 
Barth, De P. KR. xvin, xxvii. (1495) 788 Houndes in aege haue 
the Podagre. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. xxxvi, Who in 
youth lyst nothyng to lerne, He wyl repent hym often in hys 
age. 1599 SHaks. Pass. Pilgr. xii, Crabbed age and youth 
cannot live together. 1602 — Hamil. v. i. 79 Age with his 
stealing steps, Hath caught [v.». claw’d] me in his clutch. 
@ 1631 Doxne Sav. ili, Age, death’s twilight. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. xii. 217 Many grow old before they 
arrive atage. 1718 Pore /diad1. 96 Thus spoke the prudence 
and the fears of age. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 100 A youth 
of labour with an age ofease. 1842 TENNYSON Grandin. xxv, 
Age is a time of peace, So it be free from pain. 1858 SEars 
A than. xiv. 122 The moroseness and peevishness of age. 

7. Hence, The physical effects or qualities them- 
selves ; oldness, senility. Of things: Maturity. 

¢ 1460 Cov. Alyst. 139 Hese leggys here do folde for age. 
1509 Fisuer Vhs. 294 For aege and febleness. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado 1, v. 37 When the age is in, the wit is out. 1611 
Bisre £cclus. xxx. 24 Carefulnesse bringeth age before the 
time. 1859 J. Lanc Wander. /ndia 383 Bring several bottles 
of our Madeira, for theirs Ido not like.. It hasnot age. 1877 
L. Morris /Yades 1, 50 The failing ear and eye, the slower 
limbs, Whose briefer name is Age. 

IT. A period of time. 

8. The period of time contemporary with the 
lifetime of any one; the generation of men to 
which any one belongs. (Used in fixing a date, but 
not as a measure.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 Malcolm mad homage tille Ed- 
ward our kyng, et he and alle his age of Ingland sald hold 
pat ping. 1557 N. T. \Genev.) Alar xiti. 30 This age shal 
not passe, tyl all these thynges be done. 1611 Bipte 7yazsé. 
Pref. 5 S. Hierome. .the best linguist without controuersie, 
of his age. ¢1735 Pore Donne Sat. iv. 2 Adieu to all the 
follies of the age. 1849 Macautay “ist, Eng. I. 183 What, 
in our age, would be called gross perfidy and corruption. 
1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. 111. xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and 
sciences beyond his age. 

9. A lifetime taken as a measure of time; a 
generation. 

1535 CoverpDaLe /’s. cxliv. 13, & thy dominion endureth 
thorow out allages. 1651 Hoppers Leviathan 1. xxxiii. 203 
The Writers of the New Testament lived all in lesse then 
an age after Christ’s Ascension. 1718 ’ree-thinker No. 19. 
128 A Duke is..not to be seen in a Countrey-Church above 
once in anAge. 1853 Excycl. Brit. 11. 233 Nestor is said 
to have lived three ages when he was ninety years old. 

10. A long but indefinite space of time, marked 
by the succession of men. 

c1400 Destr. Troy Pro}. 6 Off aunters ben olde of aunsetris 
nobill, Andslydyn vppon shlepe by slomeryng of Age. 1590 
Martowe 1s¢ Pt, Taneburi.1.i.6 Unhappy Persia, that in 
former age Hast been the seat of mighty Conquerors. 1611 
Biste Zé. iii. 5 Which in other ages was not made knowen 
vnto the sonnes of men. 1654 CHapmMan A Ghonsus Pl. 1873 
III. 212 H’as tane his leaue of me for age and age. 1816 
J. Witson City of Plague 1. i. 39 But one dread year Hath 
done the work of ages. 1860 Tennyson J.ocksley 137 Yet I 
doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

b. often /oosely in exaggeration. 

1sgo SHAKS. AZids. N. D. v. i. 33 To weare away this long 
ageofthreehoures. 1627 FectHam Aesolzes1. xlvil. (1677) 75 
Inthe dead age of night. 21704 T. Brown Lett. Wks. 1730 
I. 178 This very minute seems an age. 1813 Miss AusTEN 
Pride & Prej. xvii. 76 The two ladies were delighted to see 
their dear friend again, called it an age since they had met. 

e. occas. used for, A century. (Cf. Fr. széc/e.) 

1594 BLUNDEVILLE Z-verc. Ml. 1. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 352 The space 
of an hundred yeeres, called in Latine secudmz, and in Eng- 
lish an age. 1635 Pacitt Céréstianogr. in. (1636) 11 The end 
of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh Age, after the 
incarnation. 1749 WESLEY MW/és, 1872 X. 43 For they [Jerome 
ard Hilarion} did not live within the first three ages, 1848 
Lowe. Fable Poet. Wks. 1879, 149/2 Be true to yourselves 
and this new nineteenth age. 

1]. Hist. Any great period or portion of human 
history distinguished by certain characters real or 
mythical, as the Golden Age, the Patriarchal Age, 
the Bronze Age, the Age of the Reformation, the 
Middle Ages, the Prehistoric Age. 

1297 R. Grouc. 9 Of be world. . be firste age & tyme was 
from oure firste fader Adam to Noe. 1552 Lynpesay A/o- 
narche 11.1948 Of Weris, said he the gret outtrage Began in 
tothe secunde aige. 1610 Suaxs. Ze. 11. 1. 168, I vvould 
vvith such perfection gouerne Sir, 1’Excel the Golden Age. 
1697 DrvpeNn Virgil, Past. iv. 5 The last great Age, fore- 
told by sacred Rhymes, 1736 Baitev(Fol.), The Generality 
of Chronologers agree in making seven Ages [of the World] 
or Periods. 1818 Hava (¢z¢/e) A View of the state of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 1865 Tytor arly Hist. Maz. 193 
The Stone Age falls into two divisions, the Unground Stone 
Age, and the Ground Stone Age. 

12. Geol. A great period or stage of the history of 
the Earth, distinguished by its leading physical 
features ; an con. 

1855 Kinos.ey Glaucus (1878) 25 The Ice Age or Glacial 
Epoch. 1837 H. Mutter Zest. Rocks i. 53 In the Oolitic 
ages insects become greatly more numerous, — a. 

III. Comé., in which age stands in objective 
relation to a pr. pple., as age-adorning, -dispelling ; 
or in instrumental relation to a pa. pple., as age- 
cracked, -despoiled, -enfeebled, -honoured, -pecled, 
-stricken, -worn, etc.; or in limiting relation to a 
pple. oradj., as age-coewal, -lasling, AGE-LONG, q.V. 


_it ages 


AGE. 


Also ageman ods., an old man; AGELESS, AGE- 
MATE, AGE-PRIER, q.Vv. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc /’oems 11. 378 A beldame’s age-cracked 
voice, 1839 Bawtey /es/us xxvil. (1848) 325 Age-peeled pin- 
nacles. 1815 Scotr Ld. of /slvs 1. Introd., Some age-struck 
wanderer gleans few earsof scatter'd grain. 1851 Haw TlokNe 
Twice-told T, U1. xix. 267 So age-worn and woful are they. 
1846 — A/osses 1. vil. 163 Lifelong and age-coeval associations. 
1839 Baitey Festus xxxii. (1848) 352 Between eternity and 
time a lapse..age-lasting. 1570 1 in £ccl. /’roc, Durham 
(Surt. Soc.) 225 Wm. Walker is an aidgeman and broken in 
labour. 

Age (édz), v. [f. the prec. sb.] 

1. ¢ntr. To grow old; to become aged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xv. |xxiii. (1495) 516 Other 
men there ben in Inde that lyue ful longe and aegen neuer. 
1440 /’romp. Parv., Agyn, or growyn agyd, Seueo, senesco. 
1530 Parser. 418/2 Thought maketh men agea pace. 1673 
Grew Anat. Plants u. 1. i. § 2/1682)61 The other [skin] Post- 
nate, succeeding in the room of the former, as the Root ageth. 
1833 Praep Poems(1865) I. 405 Queen Mab is ageing very fast. 
1861 Pearson Early §& Mid. Ages Eng. 393 He (Henry IJ 
stooped slightly and grew fat and gouty as he aged. 

2. trans. To make old, to cause to grow old. 

1636 Ear. MANCHESTER Contemp, Mort. 182 Aman might 
age himselfe in it, and sooner prow old than weary. * 1839 
Baitey Festus (ed. 3) 12/2 Grief hallows hearts even while 
heads, 1856 Kane Arce. Explor. 1. xv. 173 An 
Arctic night and an Arctic day age a man more rapidly and 
harshly than a year anywhere else. _ . 

-age, szfix of abstr. nouns, originally in words 
adopted from Fr., afterwards a living Eng. forma- 
tive. [OFr. -age:—late L. -d/icum, a favourite ter- 
mination of abstr. sbs. of appurtenance, and collec- 
tives ; orig. neuter of adjectives in -atic-us. Cf. cl. 
L. stlv-dticus of the wood (si/va), It. selv-aggio, 
Pr, salv-atge, Fr. sauv-age, Eng. sav-age, with 
vidlicus of or pertaining to a journey (via), viaei- 
cum that which pertains to a journey, provision 
for the way, /atey the making of a journey, Pr. 


-vialge, It. viaggio, Fr. viage, voyage; umbraticus 


of or pertaining to the shade, shady (zmdra}, 
late L. wmbraticum that which is shady, shadi- 
ness, a mass of shade, Fr. omdbrage, Eng. um- 
brage. Afterwards a common formative in Fr. 
itself, as in exfour-age , thence readopted in med. 
L. as -dgtum: cf. homdgium, cartagium, formed 
on Fr. hommage, cariage, which if formed in L. 
would have been *hominalicum, *carricaticum.] 
Meaning. 1. From names of things, indicating that 
which belongs to or is functionally related to, as 
(from Fr.) language, polage, tonnage, umbrage, 
voyage; passing into the whole functional appa- 


‘ratus collectively, in dagyage, foliage, plumage, 


village; whence of Eng. formation ce/larage, cord- 
age, fruilage, girderage, leafage, luggage, poundage, 
socage, vaultage, etc. 2. From names of persons, 
indicating function, sphere of action, condition, 
rank, as (from Fr.) daronage, homage, personage, 
vassalage, vicinage, villeinage, and of Eng. forma- 
tion bondage, orphanage, parsonage, porlerage, um- 
firage. 3. From verbs expressing action, as (from 
Fr.) advantage, damage, equifage, marriage, mles- 
Sage, passage, pilgrimage, portage, usage; whence 
of Eng. formation breakage, brewage, cleavage, post- 
age, prunage, steerage, wreckage, ete. 

Aged (Senses 1, 2, Zl'dzéd ; sense 3, idzd), A//. a. 
[f AGE v. +-ED, prob. orig. modelled on Fr. dg¢.J 

1. Having lived or existed long; of advanced 
age; old. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Agyd, Antiguatus, senectus, c 1460 
Cov. Myst. 97, | am so agyd and so olde. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /’s. cxvill. roo Yee I am wyser then the aged. 1607 
Suaks. Corio/. u, ili. 176 Aged Custome, But by your Voyces, 
will not so permit me. 1634-46 J. Row (father) A/ist. Ark 
(1842) 290 Mr. John Malcolme being the agedest. 1718 Pore 
/liad xxu. 928 To Ajax I must yield the prize; Heto Ulysses, 
still more aged and wise. 1876 Freeman Noven. Cong. 11. 
vii. 12x He was an aged man and weary of his office. 

a 
“ 3: . ty . 

16rr Tourneur A¢h. Trag. ui. i. 77 Ag’d in vertue. 1874 
Manarry Soc. Life in Greece ii. 28 The experience of Ho- 
meric men was aged enough to know that probity secured 
no man from the troubles of life. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of old age. 

1588 Suaks. 77f. A. ut. i, 7 The aged wrinkles in my 


cheekes. 1610 — Jef. 1v. i. 261 Shorten vp their sinewes 
With aged Cramps. 

3. Of or at the age of. 

1637 Brass in Nendal Ch. (Nicho.rson Aend. 68) Here 
vnder lyeth the body of Alice .. who dyed the 25th day of 
March 1637, being aged 26 yeares 5 months & od dayes. 
80x Jisnes 16 Apr. AA The demise of a lady aged 54 years. 
1882 Daily News 8 Nov. 6/5 Racing. City Cup.. Hardrada, 
a. [Z.e. aged more than 6] yrs.,g st.g lb. /6/d., Coursing. 
All- Aged Stakes, of 6 guineas each. 

Comb, + agedlike, a. o/s. Ilaving the appearance 
or marks of age, senile. 

te Patscr. 305/1 Aagedlyke, seni? 

gedly (éldzéedli), adv. ? Obs. [f. AGED a. + 
-LY2.] ‘After the manner of an aged person.’ J. 

1542 Boorve Kegyment Q ij b, For that wyll cause a man 
to looke agedly. 1552 Hutoet, Agedlye, Vefusté, 1678 
Goutpman, Agedly, senediter, vetuste. 

Agedness (é'dzédnés). [f. Actp a. + -NESS.] 

Worm: 


Vee 


1. The quality of being aged, oldness. 

1530 Patscr. 1093/2 Agydnesse, anctennete, 1635 J. Hav- 
warD Banish'd Virg.214 My wrinkles and withered aged- 
nesse. 1641 Mitton CA. Discep. 1.11851) 26 For Custome 
without Truth is but agednesse of Error. 1873 Spectator 
8 Feb. 168/2 The agedness of the world, its sad want of 
originality. ; 

2. The quality of having reached a stated age. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Poems (N.) He still was strong 
and fresh, his brain was gray. Such agedness might our 
young ladies move To somewhat more than a Platonick 
ove. 1881 Mrs. Exus Sy/vestra 11. 261 That middle-aged- 
ness some men sliow so early. 

Agee (4dz7°), adv. Sc. and dial. [A prep.! of 
state + GEF, to move to one side, from gee! or jee! a 
call to a horse to move to one side. Cf. a-stvay.] 
Aside, on or to one side; awry; off from the 
straight linc. 

21800 A. CARLYLE A utobiog. 208, I wore my hat agee. 1837 
Miss Sepcwick Live % let Live (1876) 190 A looking-glass 
that don’t make you look as if your face was all agee. 

Ageing, aging (¢'d3in), v//. sd. [f. Ace z. 
+-1NG1]~ a. Becoming old. b. Giving the ap- 
pearance of age to. 

1879 G. GLapsTone in Cassel/s Techn, Educ. 1. 198 The 
hot flue leads into the ageing-room, where the cloth remains 
suspended. 1881 M. Pattison in Academy 12 Feb. 109/3 
The unfortunate effect upon us of ageing. 1882 Daily News 
3 Jan. 2/3 A New Way to Make Old Bronzes. This ‘ageing’ 
process.. is, to say the least, rather ‘ Gothic’ than Egyptian. 
Ageing, aging (i-dzin), Af/. a. [f. Ack v.+ 
-ING2.] a. Becoming aged, showing signs of ad- 

vancing age. b. Giving the appearance of old age. 

1862 Com. Place Philosopher 153 Esteemed by all, though 
gouty, ageing, and careworn. 1863 Sa?. Rev. 204 Working 
envenoined slippers for her penurious and aging spouse. 
1870 Morris Earth. Parad. |, i. 20 Many an ageing line.. 
Ploughed his thin cheeks. 

Agelast (xdz/lest). [f Gr. dyéAagr-os not 
laughing ; f. 4 not + +eAaor-vs laughable, yeAaot-7s 
a laugher; f. yeAd-erv to laugh.] One who never 
laughs. 

1877 G. Merepitu in Times 5 Feb. 4/5 Men whom Rabelais 
would have called agelasts or non-laughers. 

+ Agela'stic, ¢.and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. dyéAagr-os 
(see prec.) +-3c.] ‘One that never laughs.’ Cock- 
eram 1626. ‘Never laughing; one who never 
laughs; morose, severe.’ Bailey 1731. 

Ageless (éidzlés), a. [f. AGE sd. + -LESS.] 
Without old age or limits of duration ; never wax- 
ing old or coming to an end. 

1651 T. STaniuy Poems 24 Ageless ever singing. 1855 
BaiLey A/ystic 8g Fountains of ageless youth and maiden- 
hood. 1858 Neate Sernard de Vorlaix 17 Peace endless, 
strifeless, ageless. 

Age-long (@dglg:n), a. [f. AGE sd. + Lone.) 
Long with the length of an age, long as an age ; 
lasting for an age. 

18x10 SoutHeY Avhama xxiu.v. Wks. VIII. 189 Where the 
heavenly Hours Weave the vast circle of his age-long day. 
1862 Lytton Strange Story (1866) 11. Ixxxvii. 355 ‘he age- 
long trees in the forest. 1878 L. Morris //ades 24 Sclf- 
inflicted death and age-long woe. 

Agelte, early form of AcuILt v. Ods., to sin. 

+ A-gely, adv. Obs. rare—’. [f. AGE sd. +-LY?, 
after daily, yearly.] Coming once in each age. 

162: Be. Mountacu Diatribe 298 Vheese [first-fruits] 1 con- 
fesse, were not yeerely: no nor yet agely: but singularly 
payed, once for all. 

+ A'gemate,. Olds. [f. AcE sb. + Mate. Cf. p/ay- 
mate.) <A fellow or equal in age; a coeval. (This 
word is worth reviving.) 

1583 Stanvunurst Aeneis nu. (Arb.)61 Whilst I beheld Priamus 
thus gasping, my syre his adgemate. 

Agen, a spelling representing the southern pro- 
nunciation of AGAIN, much used by the poets from 
17th to beginning of igth c. 

Agen, aghen, ahen, obs. forms of Own a. 

+ Agence, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. agence-r to 
adapt, adjust, OF r. agencier, {. a to+ gent pretty, 
gentle; perh. f. L. genz¢us (well-) bom. Cf. It. agen- 
sare, Pr. and Cat. agenzar.] To fit, adapt, oradjust. 

a 1631 Donne si risteas 49 Vhere was an order of Stones in 
fashion of little Ovales that were Agenced and holding to- 
gether and enfiled with little joncks of gold. ; 

Agency (a-dzénsi). [ad. med. L. agentia= 
facultas agendi, n. of state f. agent-em pr. pple. of 
ag-ére to do, act.] 

1. The faculty of an agent or of acting; active 
working or operation ; action, activity. 

1658 SiincsBy Diary (1836) 208 Privacy. . if your Hours in 
it are not well employed, may become as dangerous as a place 
of agency. 1762 Epwarps Freed. Wil/1. v. (R.) The moral 
agency of the Supreme Being... differs in that respect from 
the moral agency of created intelligent beings. 1830 CoLe- 
ripe Ch. & St, 140 The State shall leave the largest portion 
of personal free agency to each of its citizens, that 1s com- 
patible with the free agency of all. 

2. Working as a means to an end; instrument- 
ality, intermediation. 

1674 Ch. & Crt. of Rome 17 The Agency of the Romish 
Factors with the King of Spain, for the procuring a second 
Invasion of their Native Country. a1691 Ftavet quoted 
in H. Miller Sch. & Schoolm. ix. (1866) 87 That the moral 
infection came by way of physical agency. 1785 T. Jre- 
FERSON Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 416 To set our treaty with the | 


AGENT. 


iratical States into motion, through his agency. 1815 
3AKEWELL (ntrod, Geol, 439 The geologists whoexclude the 
agency of fire froin the formation of rocks. 1849 Macac1ay 
dist. Eng. U1. 175 A complete explanation and reconcili- 
ation were brought about by the agency of Gilbert Burnet. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, Introd. 3 Requiring the agency of 
certain insects to bring pollen from one flower to the other. 
3. Action or instrumentality embodied or per- 

sonified as concrete existence. 

1784 Beckrorp Vathek (1868 20 An invisible agency ar- 
rested his progress. @ 1843 Sout: ry 70 Alun Cunningham 
Wks, III. 310 And still Antonides and Ilooft Are Tate 
agencies. ¢ 1854 STANLEY Sinary /'a/.i. 1858) 35 The agency 
by which the sea was dried up was ‘a strong east wind." 

4. Comm. The office or function of an agent or 
factor. 

@ 1745 Swirt(J.) Content to live cheap in a worse country, 
rather than be at the charge of exchange und agencies. 
1800 WetLestey Desf. 715 Foreigners deal directly with the 
natives, or with foreign houses of agency. 1875 l’oste Ga/us 
ut, (ed. 2) 429 In the contract of agency.. the principal is 
called dominus or mandator. 

5. An establishment for the purpose of doing 
business for another, usually at a distance. 

18631 Act 19 of Legisl. Counc. India vi, In any Circle of 
Issue there may be also established an Agency or Agencies 
of Issue in connection with a Bank or otherwise. 1882 
Daily News 4 Sept. 6/3 General Foreign News (through 
Reuter’s Agency). bic. 14 Oct. 8/4(A dvt., Solicitor toa Debt 
Collecting and General Trades Protection Agency. /did. 28 
Aug. 8/7 (Advt.) Ladies requiring English and Foreign 
Governesses.. are invited to send particulars to the Go- 
vernesses’ Agency. 

Agend. [l. agends (os. or arch.), agenda 
(adzenda). fad. L. agendum that which is to be 
done; gertndive of agée to do.] The Eng. forms 
agend, agends are now apparently obs.; for the 
former the L. agendum occurs, but the only part 
in ordinary use is the pl. agenda.) 

1. gen. in pl. Things to be done; matters of prac- 
tice, as distinguished from matters of belief. 

1753 CHambBers Cycl. Suff.s.v., Divines speak of the agenda 
of a christian, meaning the things to be practised by way of 
contradistinction from credenda or the things to be believed. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog, Sea i. § 67 Notwithstanding all 
that has been done .. there still remain many agenda, 

+2. Matters of ecclesiastical practice or ritual. Ods. 

1629 AnpREWwes Answ. Cdl. Perron 1 (1..) It is the Agend 
of the Church, he should have held him to. 1642 Witcocks 
Lng. Prot. Apol. 34 (T.) For the matter of our worship, our 
credends, our agends, are all according to the rule. 1775 
Asu, Agenda, the service of the church. i 

3. The items of business to be considered at a 
meeting. 

1882 Pall Mal! G. 16 Sept. 3 The most important item in 
the agenda is to discuss the amendment of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

4. coll. sing. A memorandum book. (Cf. Fr. 
agenda.) 

1753, Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Agenda 1s also used fora book 
containing notes, or memorandums of things necessary to 
be done. 1875 Poste Gaius 11, (ed. 2) 300 Codicrlfus denotes 
..a pocket-book, an agenda. 

Agenesic \adzéinczik), a. Phys. [f. next + -1¢.] 
Characterized by absolute sterility. 

1878 Bartievtr. Topinard'’s Anthropol. i. vii. 369 M. Broca 
has defined the various degrees of sexual affinity, which he 
calls: Abortive, Agenesic, Dys_enesic (without offspring) ; 
Paragenesic, Eugenesic (with offspring). 

Agenesis (idze'nésis). ys. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
yeveats birth.) Imperfect development of the body 
or any part of it. Also (on Gr. analogy) agenesia. 
(Often confused with AGENNESIS.) 

1853 Mayne, Agenesta. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agenesis and 
Agenesia. 

Agennesis (adzénisis). Phys. [f. Gr. @ priv. 
+ yevvnoes engendcring.] Male sterility, impotence. 
Also (on Gr. analogy) agennesia. 

1847 Craic, Agennesia. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agennesis 
and A gennesia. 

Agent (é'dzent), ff/. a. and 5d. [ad. L. agens, 
agente, acting, pr. pple. of ag-ére to act, do.] 

A. adj. Acting, exerting powcr, as opposed to 
patient. arch. 

1620 MELTON ASfrolog. 13 What a hot fellow Sol whom 
all Agent Causes follow’. 1678 Cupwortn /afellect. Syst. 
55 Aristotle... making it [mind] to be twofold, Agent, and 
Patient, concludes the former of them only to be Immortal. 
1821 De Quincey Confess. (1862, 83 Agent or patient, singly 
or one of acrowd. 

B. sé. [The adj. uscd adso/.] 

1. One who (or that which) acts or exerts powcr, 

as distinguished from the fa/ien/, and also from 


the sasirument. 

a x600 Hooker (J.) Deliberation is .. necdless in regard of 
the agent, which seeth already what to resolve upon. 1614 
Rareicn Hist. World 1.5 For he maketh foure originals, 
whereof three are agents, and the last passive and matenall. 
1646 S. Botton A rravgnm. Errour 295 Nor are we to be meer 
instruments moved by the will of “en in authonty.. but 
are morall Agents. 1753 Haxway raz. (1762) I. m1. xxvii. 
118 Our first parents became accountable, because they were 
free agents. 1809 Tomuixs Law Dict., Agent and Patient, 
when the same person is the doer of a thing, and the party 
to whom done: as where a woman endows herself of the 
best part of her husband's possessions. 1870 Bowrs Logi 
xii. gor In conformity with this view, the distincrion between 
agent and patient, between something which acts and some 
other thing which is acted upon, is formally Ee 


AGENT. 


2. He who operates in a particular direction, who 
produces an effect. Of things: The efficient cause. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’s Elen. Philos. (1839) 131 The power of the 
agent is the same thing with the efficient cause. 1699 
Bentiey Phalar?s 155 When the Samians invaded Zancle, 
a great Agent in that affair was Hippocrates. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 31, I was still to be the wilful Agent of all my 
own miseries. 1722 Wottaston edig. Nat. (1738) v. 83 
Nor can I think, that any body has such an idea of chance, 
as to make it an agent or really existing and acting cause 
ofanything. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. vii. § 3 Successful pro- 
duction . . depends more on the qualities of the human 
agents, than on the circumstances in which they work. 

3. Hence in mod. Science: Any natural force act- 
ing upon matter, any substance the presence of 
which produces phenomena, whether physzca/ as 
electricity, chemical as actinism, oxygen, medi- 
cinal as chloroform, etc. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. on Haters 1.81 Water is a most use- 
ful agent in chemistry. 1833 Brewster Vat. Magic xii. 
298 The disintegrating and solvent powers of chemical 
agents. 1875 J. Dawson Dawn of Life vi. 134 The Rhizo- 
pods were important agents in the accumulation of beds of 
limestone. 1880 GeiKiE Phys. Geog. ii. xi. roo The winds 
are the great agents by which the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere is distributed over the globe. 

4. Of persons: One who does the actual work 
of anything, as distinguished from the instigator 
or employer; hence, one who acts for another, a 
deputy, steward, factor, substitute, representative, 
oremissary. (In this sense the word has numerous 
specific applications in Commerce, Politics, Law, 
etc., flowing directly from the general meaning.) 

a1593 Martowe Massacre at Parts 1. iv, Go, call the 
English agent hither straight. 1596 Saks, 1 Hen. /V, 1. 
iii. 165 Being the Agents, or base second meanes. 1607 
TorseL. Four-footed Beasts (1673) 541 Diocletian . . was 
Agent for the Romans in France. 1642 Howe. For. Trav. 
78 Made themselves a prey to their sollicitors and Agents. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. mmmmxxviii/4 Mr. John Pain, Agent to 
the Regiment. 1745 Mrs. Devaxy Left? 362 Agent, that is, 
rent-gatherer, to the dean. 1818 Miss Mitrorp in L’Es- 
trange’s Life II. xi. 22 He. . employed acertain Mr. Crab- 
tree as his agent, steward, etc. 1826 Scorr HVoodst. (1832) 
189 Since the devil fell from Heaven, he never lacked agents 
on earth. 1847 Craic s.v., In Scots law, an agent is a 
solicitor for the Court of Session or other courts. 1882 
Negot. Instr. Act (India) 40 An agent who signs his name 
to a promissory note, etc. without indicating thereon that he 
signs as agent, is liable personally on the instrument. 

5. Of things: The material cause or instrument- 
ality whereby effects are produced; but implying 
a rational employer or contriver. 

1579 W. FuLKe Heskins's Parl. 621 The gallowes is no agent 
or doer in those good thinges. 1591 SHAKks. Two Gent. 1. ili. 
46 Here is her hand, the agent of her heart. 1593 NasHE 
Christs Teares 21/1 Not a nayle in it [the Crosse] but is a 
necessary Agent in the Worlds redemption. 1661 BRAMHALL 
Just Vind. 43 God doth often good works by ill agents. 
a 1842 TENNYsoN Love thou thy Land x, Nature.. Thro’ 
many agents making strong, Matures the individual form. 
1878 Jevons Prin. Pol. Econ. 26 Whatever thus furnishes 
us with the first requisite of production is called a natural 
agent, that is, something which acts for us and assists us. 

6. Comb. and attrib., as agent-noun, word, etc. 

1879 WuitNney Sanskr. Gram, 374 There is hardly a suffix 
by which action-nouns are formed which does not also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. /ézd. 385 Adjectives and other 
agent-words. 

+ Agent, 7. Obs. or Sc. [f. the sb.; cf. to Ar/o#.] 
To act as agent in; to carry out as agent. 

1637-62 Battie Lett. & Journ. 1. 9 The Duke was care- 
fully solicited to agent this weighty business. 1681 Lond. 
Gaz. mdcxlix/2 All Writers to the Signet... and other Per- 
sons employed in Writing or agenting. 1818 Scott /7/7. 
Midi. xiti. (1829) 105 I'll employ my ain man o’ business, 
Nichil Novit, to agent Effie’s plea. 

Agentess (é!dzéntés). rare. [f. AGENT 5d. + 
-ESS ; cf. foctess.] A female agent. 

1757 H. WacroLe Left. (1820) I]. 31 (D.) I shall tomorrow 
deliver to your agentess, Mrs. Moreland, something to send 


you. 5 u g 

Agential (cidzenfal), a. [f. late L. agentia, or 
L. agenti- stem of agers (see AGENT @.)+-AL; cf. 
essential, prudential.| Of or pertaining to an agent 
or agency. 

1872 F. Hawt False Philol. 65 Of the same class with them 
[‘tangential’ and ‘exponential’ 1s ‘agential,’ a word of 
prime utility, as referring, indifferently, to ‘agent’ and to 
‘agency. Ibid. 60 To obtain an agential substantive com- 
plementing the verb photograph. 

Agentship ('dzentjip). [f. AcEnr sd. + 
-sH1P.] The office or function of an agent; agency. 

a1616 ? Beaum,. & Fi. Lover's Prog. v. i. (R.) So goodie 
agent! And you think there is No punishment due for your 
agentship? 1862 F. Hatt Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 214 
Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentship. 

+ Ageome'trical, cz. Olds. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
GEOMETRICAL.] Non-geomctrical. 

1668 in PA72. Trans. 111.686 That the Operations are not 
to be accounted a-geometrical, because they are not per- 
form'd by the Sole aid of Ruler and Compass. 

+ Age-prier. Zaw. Obs. [Anglo-Fr.; f. Fr. dge 
age + prter to pray, ask, sedst, praying, asking ; 
latinized wtatem precar? or wtatis precatio.) 

1641 Termes de la Ley 14, Age prier is when the action is 
hrought against an infant, of lands which he hath by discent, 
there he shall shew the matter to the Court, and shall pray 
that the action may stay till his full age of 21 yeares. 

Ager, obs. or dial. f. Eacen sd., tide, bore. 
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|| Agerasia (adzéré''sia). Also agerasy. [Gr. 
aynpacia eternal youth ; f. a priv. + y#pas old age.] 
The quality of not growing old; non-appearance 
of the signs of age; a green old age. 

1706 PHILLIPS, Agerasia. 1721 BAILEY, Agerasy. 1775 AsH, 
Ageratia. 1863 Grinpon L7/ vi. (1873) 82 Agerasia felones 
only to the soul; this alone lives in perpetuity of youth. 

Ageratum (adzératim, fof. edgaréitdm). Bor. 
and Herb. [mod. L. agératum, ad. (by Linneus) 
cl. L. agératon, a. Gr. dynpairoy name of a plant in 
Dioscorides and Pliny, prop. neuter of dyyparos 
not growing old, f. @ priv. + yjpas, -aros old age. 
Formerly also in the Gr. form.] 

+1. Herb. Some kind of ‘everlasting’ flower, 
known to the ancients. Odés. 

1567 Maret Greene Forest 31 Ageraton .. is like Origan 
or Marigolde. 1601 HoLtanp Pérmy (1634) Il. 271 Agera- 
ton, it is an herb of the Ferula kind .. the flowers resemble 
buttons or brooches of gold. 1706 Pritiirs, Ageraton, an 
Herb call'd Everlasting ; Mothwort, Cotton-weed, or Maud- 
lin. 1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp., Ageratum bears a near 


resemblance to the costmary. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ageraton 
. . was probably the Achillea agervatin. _ : 

2. A genus of plants (NO. Composite, Div. Eupa- 
torix), of which one species (A. A/exicanuur), with 
lavender-blue flowers in dense clustered capitules, 
is a favourite garden annual. 

1866 W. Tuomrson in Treas. Bot. 30 The Celestina agera- 
tordes, a half-hardy perennial with blue ageratum-like 


flowerheads, much employed in bedding, must not be con- 
founded with the true Ageratzusis. 


Agerdows, Skelton’s (¢ 1525) 
AIGRE-DOUX, -CE. 

Agerse, pir. Obs.; see AGRASS. 
+ Age'sse, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ GUEss, ME, gesse.] To reckon on, expect. 


a1300 K. Horn 1181 He sede he wolde agesse To ariue in 
westernesse. 


Agest; read a gest ‘in spirit’: see GHOST. 

¢1230 Ancren Riwle 372 Ne beo nout so ouer swude 
agest [v. ~. igast] bet 3e uor3emen pe bodi. 

Agest(en, obs. f. AGAST(EN v. Ods., to terrify. 

Agestion, obs. variant of EcEstion. 

+ Age't, v. Obs. Forms: /zf. 1 a-get-an. La. 
pple. 1 ageted, 3 taget, ageet, 5 agetted. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intens. + GET.] To get hold of, seize. 

937 O.£. Chron., Der lez secg menig gaérum ageted. ¢ 1315 
SHOREHAM 119 Tho that mayde was y-gret And wyth a 
present wel a-geet Fram vader oure of hevene. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 57 A stronge wynde . . agetted theyin in suche 
a wyse that they were lyfte vp on hyghe fro the grounde. 

+ A-get, adv. phr. Obs. [A prep1+ GET (jer) 
fashion.] According to fashion; fashionably. 

a1440 Sir Degrevant 1181 Greyth myn hors on hore gere 
And lok that thei be gay; That they be trapped a get In 
topteler and in mauntolet. 

+ Age'te(n, aje'te(n, 2. Ods. Juf. 1 a-zéotan 
Pa.t.1 azéat. Pa. pple. 1-2 agoten.’ [f. A prep. 
out + géotan to pour, cogn. w. OS. agzotan, OHG, 
argiozan, mod. G. ergieszen, Goth. usgiutan.] 
trans. and éztr. To pour out, shed. 

c9s0 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 7 Ageaett ofer heafud his, 
c1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Azeat uppon hys heafod. c¢ 1000 
Andreas {Grein) 1443 Swa pin swat apét. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hout. 
127 Der hit [his blood] wes agoten éz remzssionem pecca- 
torum nostrorun., 

|| Ageustia (agistia). A/ed. [Gr. cyevoria, f. 
ayevoros not tasting; f. d not +-yevords vbl. adj., f. 
yevetv to taste.] Loss of the sense of taste. 

1853 in Mayne £xA. Lex. 

Ageyn, obs. form of AGaIn, 

Aggat, obs. form of AcaTE. 


+ Aggela'tion. Oss. vare—. [n. of action f. 
L. aggela-re to stiffen with cold; f. ag-=ad-to+ 
vela-re to freeze, f. gel-zi frost. Cf. congelation.] 
The act of freezing to, or congealing about. 

21681 Sir T. Browne Psezd. Ef. u. i. (ed. 1686) 41 Growing 


greater or lesser according unto the accretion or pluvius 
aggelation about the mother and fundamental atomes. 

+ Agge‘nerate, v. Obs. [f. L. aggenerat- ppl. 
stem of aggenerd-re, adgenerare to beget in addi- 
tion.] To beget or generate as an addition. 

1660 T. Stancey /7ist. Philos. (1701) 335/1 Other things 
also, incommodious to those which he made, were aggene- 
rated together with them. 

+Aggenera'tion. Ols. Also adg-. [n. of 
action f. prec.: see -TIon.] The action of generat- 
ing or producing in addition. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed xu. iv, Wks. XII. 29 There have been 

. additions unto this church without substraction; con- 
tinual adgeneration without corruption. 1660 T, STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. 1. v1. 60 Taking the form of a part (by aggene- 
ration) through the digestive power of the animate body. 

{Agger («-dza1). [L. agger, f. agger-cre (see 
Accrst).] A mound; esp. the earthen mound or 
rampart of a camp, formed by the earth excavated 
from the ditch; a technical term of Roman Anti- 
quities, extended to similar ancient works. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1x. cxxix. (1495) 938 Agger 
is an hepe of stones other a token in the hyghe waye. 1724 
De Fok, etc. Tour Gr, Brit. (1769) III. 114 Before the Gate 
is an Agger, said to he the Burying-place of Hengist. 1877 
1a. Jewitt (al-hrs. Eng, Antig. 16 A circle of somewhat 
irregular form. . surrounded by an agger and ditch. 


spelling of 


AGGLOMERATED. 


A-ggerate (c-dzérit), v. ? Obs. [f. L. aggerat- 
ppl. stem of agserd-re to heap up; f. agger a heap: 
see prec.] Toheapup. /¢. and fig. 

1553-87 Foxe’. & AZ. (1596) 359/2 Aggerating and exag- 
gerating the fault to the uttermost. 1693 W. RoBertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 55 To aggerate, or heap together .. To ag- 
gerate a Tree; ze. to dung a Tree, or heap earth about it 
.. To aggerate, ze. to quicken pace or going. 19775 Asn, 
Aggerate (not much used). 

Aggeration (xdzéri-fon). [ad. L. aggeration- 
em n. of action f. aggerd-re: see prec.] A heaping 
up; the raising of a heap. In Archwxology the sup- 
posed raising of a mound, as an inclined plane for 
the elevation and erection of standing or elevated 
stones, such as those of Stonehenge, etc. 

1692 Ray Diss. of World v. §1 (L.) By these various ag- 
gerations of sand and silt the sea is closely cut short and 
driven back. 1832 SoutTHEy Left. (1856) 1V. 289, I think 
the stones are more likely to have been raised by mechani- 
cal means than by the rude process of aggeration. 

+Aggerose (x:dzérdws), a. Ols.—° [f. assumed 
L. *aggerosus: see AGGER and -osE.] Full ot 
heaps ; formed in heaps. 

1731 in Batty; whence in Jonson, Asn, etc. 

+ Agge'st, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. aggest- ppl. stem 
of agger-cre to carry to, heap up; f. ag-=ad-to + 
ger-ére to carry.] To heap up. 

1653 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. 47 Mountains being only the 
product of Noah's flood, where the violence of the waters 
aggested the earth. 1657 TomLinson Renon’s Disp. 700 Ag- 
gesting and cohibiting the excrements. 

+Agge'stion. Os. rare. [ad. L. ageestion-em 
n. of action, f. agger-cve: see AGGEST.] A heaping 
up; accumulation. 

1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. Ixxix. 1. 397 Graves, which are made 
by aggestion or casting up of earth. 1684 T. Burner in 
Blount’s Nat. Hist.(1693) 443. Factitious Islands..made.. by 
accidental Causes, as the Aggestion of Sands and Sandbeds. 

Agglate, obs. form of AGLET. 

Agglomerate (aglpmércit), v. [f. L. agelo- 
merat- ppl. stem of agglomera-re, f. ag-= ad- to+ 
glomera-re to wind or gather into a ball; f. gdomees 
-cr-is a clew, clue, or ball. Cf. mod. Fr. agg/o- 
mérer, which may be immed. source of the Eng.] 

+1. trans. To wind or roll into a ball. Ods. 

1692 Cotes, Agglomierate, to row] together. 1721 BaiLey, 
Agglomerate, to roll or wind up into a bottom, [Whence 
in Jounson.] 

2. trans. To gather together in a rounded mass, 
to combine mechanically without any adaptation 
of parts ; to cluster or heap together. 

1684 tr. Bovet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 229 The Bloud is even- 
tilated, and the hot particles agglomerated. 1751 JouNson 
Rami. 108? 5 If we would know the amount of moments, we 
must agglomerate them into days and weeks. 1873 FARRAR 
Fam. Speech ii. 44 To agglomerate 4 number of words with- 
out inflection or synthesis. 1878 Lecxy Zug. zn 18¢ c. II. ix. 
636 Working men .. were agglomerated by thousands in 
great towns. 1879 G. GLADsTonE in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 
1V. 18/1 It cannot be put into the furnace without being 
first agglomerated into lumps. 

3. iutr. To collect in a mass. //¢. and fig. 

1730 THomson A zzz 766 The hard agglomerating salts, 
The spoil of ages, would impervious choke Their secret 
channels. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North 1.257 The heart and 
the imagination can agglomerate around them. 1869 in £xg. 
Mech. 7 May 147/3 The heated stratum of air agglomerates 
to an ‘igneous globe.’ _ ae 

Agglomerate (aglpmérét), #77. a. and sé. [ad. 
L. agelomerdat-us: see prec.] 

A. adj. Gathered into a ball or cluster, or in 
Bot. into a rounded head of flowers ; collected into 
a mass. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Entomol. 1V. xiii. 155 They are di- 
vided into agglomerate oyaries and branching ovaries. 1858 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Agglomerate, heaped or crowded 
into a dense cluster, but not cohering. 1879 G, Macponatp 
Sir Gibbie I11. iv. 73 The sudden dispersion of its [a Scotch 
congregation's] agglomerate particles. 

B. sé. [The adj. used adso/.} 

1. A collection or mass of things rudely or loosely 
thrown or huddled together. 

1831 Edi. Rev. LIV. 378 A general agglomerate of all 
facts. 1865 CarLyLe Freck. Gt. I. 1. xiii. 216 This Duchy 
of Cleve, all this fine agglgmerate of Duchies. ; 

2. Geol. A mass consisting of volcanic or eruptive 
fragments, which have united under the action of 
heat ; as opposed to a conglomerate, composed of 
waterworn fragments, united by some substance 
in aqueous solution. 

1830 Lyett Prizc. Geol. (1875) 11. 11. xxvii. 72 This great 
overlying deposit . . is a white tufaceous agglomerate. 1881 
Geikie in .Vature No. 626. 606 The lavas and their associated 
agglomerates. 

Agglomerated (aglpméreltéd), 77. a. [f. Ac- 
GLOMERATE Z@, + -ED.] Collected into a heap or mass. 

1. Gathered into a ball or spherical mass. 

1742 Younc Night Th. 1x. 1911 And creations, In one 5 
glomerated cluster, hung. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 259/2 
One of my Daisies (4. Bed?is) brought forth a round mass 
of fifteen young, agglomerated together into a ball. 

2. Collected in a mass or heap; piled together; 
rudely or loosely united, without any mutual adapt- 
ation of parts. 

1774 A. CamrbeLL Le.rifh. (ed. 4) 6 Agglomerated asper- 
ities which may obumbrate your intellectual luminaries. 


AGGLOMERATIC. 


1784 Cowrer Zask i. 472 He builds Th’ agglomerated 
pile. 1878 Ramsay /’/ys. Geogr. xiii. 207 It is formed chiefly 
of the agglomerated shells of Faludina. 

Agglomeratic (agle:méra:tik), @. Geol. (f. 
AGGLOMERATE sé. 24+-1c. Cf. diasstc, basaltic, etc.] 
Of the nature of a (geologieal) agglomerate. 

1879 RutLey Stxdy of Rocks xii. 233 ‘Vhe eutaxites of the 
Canary Islands, and the piperno of Pianura, near Naples, 
are agglomeratic and banded lavas. ; 

Agglomerating (agle'mércitin), A//.a. [f. Ac- 
GLOMERATE v. +-ING4.] Uniting into a hard mass. 

1730 [See AGGLoMERATE ¥. 3.] 1869 in Zug. Alech. 6 Aug. 
440/1 The agglomerating substance must be the ‘ brai sec.’ 

Agglomeration (aglp:méré' fon). [ad. L. ag- 
glomeration-em, n. of action f. agglomerd-re: sce 
AGGLOMERATE v. Cf. mod. Ir. aggdomration, perh. 
the immed. souree of the Eng.] 

1. The action of collecting in a inass, or of heap- 
ing together. 

1774 1. Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry 11. 223 (1) An exces- 
sive agglomeration of turrets.. is one of the characteristick” 
marks of the florid mode of architecture. 1850 MERIVALE 
Ront, Emp. (1865) VII. lix. 218‘ The Jews have grown intoa 
nation by the agglomeration of the worst of men from all 
quarters. 1874 Hecrs Sec. Press. ii. 18 The agglomeration 
of too many people on one spot of ground. — ; 

2. A mass formed by mere mechanical union or 
approximation; an unmethodieal assemblage ; a 
clustering or eluster. : 

1833 CaRLYLe J/isc. (1857) III. 192 Formless, blundering 
Agglomerations. 1859 JEruson Brittany xiii. 215 It was an 
agglomeration of forbidding-looking granite houses. 1866 
Lippon Bamft. Lect. viii. (1875) 494 Society ts an agglom- 
eration of self-loving beings. 1869 Dunxin A/idu. Sky 181 
Orion is perhaps the finest agglomeration of stars to be 
found in any portion of the heavens. 

Agglomerative (aglpmérctiv), a. [f. L. ag- 
glomerat- ppl. stem of agglomera-re (see AGGLO- 
MERATE ¥.) +-IVE.] Of or pertaining to agglomer- 
ation, tending to agglomerate or collect together. 

1817 CoLerince Poents, etc: 139 Taylor [is] eminently dis- 
cursive, accumulative, and (to use one of his own words) 
agglomerative. 1848 Car. Fox Frais. (ed. 2) 11. 103 His 
talents rather agglomerative than original. 

Agglutinant (Agi tinant), 2. and sd. [ad. L. 
agelulinant-em pr. pple. of agglidind-re: see neat.] 

A. ad. 

1. Gluing, cementing ; uniting closely. : ; 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vit. 300 A little Lint, with an 
agglutinant plaster.. shuts the hole securely. 1758 Layarp 
Dis. Eye in Phil. Trans. 1.753 Such agglutinant and con- 
tracting collyria, as may reduce the distended coats and 
vessels to their former size. ; 

+ 2. Afed. Having the property of adhering to the 
internal organs and making up for waste. Ods. 

1756 Gray Hs. (1825) II. 192 For which I shall beg you to 

rescribe me something strengthening and agglutinant, lest 
it turn toa confirmed phthisis. 1783 P. Potrs Chirurg. Was. 
11. 388 This want of an agglutinant quality in the blood. 

B. sb. [The adj. used aédso/.] 

1. Any sticky or viscous substance which eauses 


bodies to adhere together. 

1752 Sin J. Hite Hist. Anim. 297 (Jon.) The ichthyocalla, 
or Isingglass of the shop, famous as an agglutinant. 

+2. Aed. A medicine supposed to adhere to and 
supply the waste of tissue. Os. 

1718 Quincy Eng. Disfens. u. 96 Of Agglutinents. 1720 
Ginson Disfens. 1.11734) 47 Restoratives.. by their peculiar 
properties termed Agglutinants, or Binders. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Agglutinunts, agglutinantia, in medicine a species 
of strengthening medicines, whose office and effect is to 
adhere to the solid parts of the body, and thus recruit and 
supply the place of what is worn off, and wasted in the 
animal actions. . 

Agglutinate (agli tinét), Af/. a. [ad. L. ag- 
glittinal-us pa. pple. of agglitind-re to fasten with 
glue; f. ag-=ad- to +glilind-re to glue ; f. gliiten, 
-in- glue.] 

1. United aswith glue; glued or cemented together. 

1541 R. Copcanp Galyen’s Terap. 21) j, Is it possyble.. 
that an vicere caued may growe togyther and be agglu- 
tynate before that the cauyte be replete with flesshe? 1875 
Grireitn & Henerey Aficros. Dict. s.v. Calymperacezx, A 
delicate membrane agglutinate to the teeth. 

2. Philol. Consisting of simple or root words eom- 
bined into eompounds, without any important 
ehange of form or loss of original meaning, as in 
arrow-head-maker, castle-come-down, John-go-to- 
bed-at-noon. 

18so Latuam Var. Jan 14 Languages, with an agglutinate, 
rarely an amalgamate inflexion. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. 
Tong. § 255 These agglutinate forms, including such as 
tchave, hastow, wiltu,.. are found in great numbers. 

Agglutinate (agl/tine't), v. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1. To unite or fasten as with glue; to glue, to 
cement. 

1586 Bricut JVJelancholy xiii. 69 Sundrye actions being 
performed, as toattract.. toagglutinate, etc. 1599 A. M.tr. 
Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 22/\ gp aiutinate the same, so close 
that noe os can passe through. 1797 Pearson in PAil. 

Trans. LXX XVIII. 33, I could just agglutinate the powder 
into one mass. 1863 Lyett Awmtig. Man App. 534 Con- 
glomerates, in which shells or casts of them are agglutinated 
together with sand and pebbles. 

2. Phys. To eause to adhere. In an obs. scnse, 
To add as new material repairing waste of tissue. 
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1620 Venner Via Kecta y. 83 F.gges.. speedily and purely | 
nourish.. because of an aptnesse that they have in their | 
substance to be assimilated, and agglutinated to the parts of | 
the body. 1712 tr. J’omet's Hist, Drugs 1. 199 Moreover | 
Sarcocol agglutinates Flesh. 1743 tr. //efster’s Surg. 17 To | 
ageglutinate and heal wounds. 1836 Toop Cyc/. duat. 4 
Phys. 1. 513/2 [Lymph] by agglutinating together the fibres 
and layers causes the hardness which is so perceptible on 
pressing the diseased part. 

3. To combine simvle words so as to express 
compound ideas; to compound. 

1830 Conreripcr Tadle Talk (1851) 67 The Ober- Deutsch 
was fuller and fonder of agglutinating words together. 

4. trans. and intr. To turn into glue. 

1869 in Lug. Mech. 30 July 412/1 Alcohol. . agglutinates 
copal. /éd., Shellac, elemi, and mastic agglutinate [in | 
boiling water}. 

Agglutinated (agl!ztinetted), A/a. [f. pree. | 
+-ED.] 

+1. Glued or cemented up. Oés. | 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physic 104/2 Combure a 
Hartshorn, in a potters oven, in an agglutinated pot. 

2. United or joined as with glue or other sticky 
substanec ; cemented together. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /’seud, LP. u. i, It hath been found 
in the veins of minerals, sometimes agglutinated unto lead. 
1835 Kixpy //adits & Just, Anim. 1. xii. 332 Covered with 
agglutinated particles of sand. 1855 Garrow A/at. Med. 
(ed. 6) 190 Smyrna opium.. is made up of agglutinated tears. 

Agglutinating (Aglitineltin), pp/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG2.] 

1. Gluing together ; adhesive ; closely uniting. | 

1664 II. More Ayst. /ig. xvii. 177 That Mystery which 
was... intended for the most enduring and agglutinating 
Cement of all those that are called by his Name. 1788 
Howarp Eucycel., Albumen is used in collyrium, on account 
of its cooling and agglutinating quality. 1872 Dana Corads 
ii. 153 The grains become coated by the agglutinating car- 
bonate of lime. 

+2. Afed. = AGGLUTINANT A 2. Obs. 

1634 T. Jonnson Parcy's Wks. 1046 Agglutinating or ag: 
glutinative medicine is of a middle nature between the sar- 
coticke and the epuloticke. 1720 Gipson Disfens.1.i.(1734) | 
25 Dragon’s Blood ..is very much in use by reason ee 
agglutinating quality. 

3. Philol. (See quot., and cf. AGGLUTINATION 2.) 

1866 FELTON Auc. & VWod. Greece I. ii. 20 Those [languages] 
which. .express the grammatical relations by connecting 
other words loosely with the significant elements, consti- 
tute another group called the synthetic or agglutinating. 

Agglutination (igl#tincifon). [ad. L. ag- 
gliiination-em, n. of action f. agglidind-re: sce* 
AGGLUTINATE @.] 

1. The action of agglutinating or gluing together ; 
the state of adhesion or cohesion. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. 2 C iij b, The causes that 
let and hyndre the agglutynacyon. a 1655 Vines Lords 
Supper (1677)402 Reputed Christiansand believers, byan ont- | 
ward profession and agglutination. 1802 SmiTHsoN in PAs + 
Trans. XCII1. 27 The sort of agglutination which happens 
between the particles of subsided .. precipitates. 1878 Bett 
tr. Gegenbaner’s Comp. Anat. 83 Some are distinguished by 
the agglutination of foreign bodies--cemented grains of sand. 

2. Philol. The combination of simple or root words 
into compound terms, without material change of 
form or loss of meaning. 

1830 Coreripce Table Zalk 7 May, The Platt-Deutsch 
was a compact language like the English, not admitting 
much agglutination. 1869 Farrar fam. Speech iv. (1873) 
125 Agglutination may be described as that principle of lin- | 
guistic structure which consists in the mere placing of un- | 
altered roots side by side. 

+3. Astron. (See quot.) Obs. 

19753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Ageglutinatiou is used by | 
some Astronomers to denote the meeting of two or more 
stars in the same part of the zodiac. Age/utination is more | 
peculiarly understood of the seeming coalition of several 
stars, so as to form a nebulous star. 

4. That which is agglutinated or cemented to- 
gether; a mass or proup formed by the adhesion 
of separate things. 

1615 Crooke Bady of J/an 937 Aboue the forehead as farre 
as to the scaly agglutinations. 1846 Grote Greece II. un. ii. 
344 Sparta was.. but a mere agglutination of five adjacent 
villages. 1877 Rowerts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 50 ‘Uhe for- 
mation of thickenings, adhesions, or agglutinations in con- 
nection with the membrane. 

Agglutinative (agli#tine:tiv, -ctiv), a. [f. 
L. agglitinat- ppl. stem of agglittind-re (sce AG- | 
GLUTINATE @.) + -IVE.] 

1. Of or pertaining to agglutination; tending to 
produce adhesion ; adhesive, cementing. 

1734 R. Wiseman Surgery ( J.) Rowl up the member with 
the agglutinative rowler. 1843 Humse Det. Geol., Agelu- 
tinative, that which hasthe property of causingagglutination. 

+ 2. Aled. = AGGLUTINANT A 2. Obs. 

1634 T. Jouxson Parcy's Wks. 326 The Topick and parti- 
cular Medicines are Agglutinative. 

3. Philol, Characterized by agglutination ; using 
it as the ordinary process of word-building. 

1652 Urounart Jewel Wks. 1834, 194 Greek hath the 
agglutinative faculty of incorporating words. 1861 Max 
MULLER Sctence Lang. viii. 311 ‘The chief distinction be- 
tween an inflectional and an agglutinative language con- 
sists in the fact that agglutinative languages preserve the 
consciousness of their roots, and therefore do not allow them 
to be affected by phonetic corruption. 1875 Wuitney Life 
of Lang. xii, 232 Such words as uu-tru-th-ful-ly preserve an 
agglutinative character. 


Agglutinize (Agliztinsiz), v. rare. [f. L. ag- 


AGGRANDIZEMENT. 


gliitin- stem of agelitin-dre (see AGGLUTINATE 2.) 
+ -1ZE.] An unnecessary by-form of AGGLUTINATE, 
1872 M. 13. Enwanns Avtty 1. xxiv, 235 ‘ Fool that I was : 
fool that Iam : fool that I shall be,’ she said to herself again 
and again, conjugating the agglutinised verb in allits tenses. 

Aggot, obs. form of AGatr. 

Aggra‘ce,agra‘ce, v.arch.rare.[f.A profi 
+ GRACE v., In imitation of It. aggradiare, agratiare, 
mod. aggraziare to grace; f. ay-=ad- to+ gratia, 
grata, favour. 

+1. trans. To favour. Obs. 

1596 Srenser /*.Q0.1.x.18 She grannted: and that knight 
so much agraste ‘That she him tauglit celestiall discipline. 

2. To add grace to, to grace. arch. 

825 Wirven Jerus. Deliv, (tr. Tasso) xx. cxxiil. (1857) 493 
‘Unhappy arms ! that from the war return With scarce a 
spot your niistress to aggrace.’ 

+ Aggra‘ce, 5d. Oks. [f.the vb.] Favour, grace. 

1596 SrenseR /*. Q. 11. vill. 56 So goodly purpose they to- 
gether fond Of kindness and of courteous aggrace. 

Aggrandizable (2'grindai:zib'l), a. [f. Ac- 
GRANDIZEV.  -ABLE.] Capable ofbeingaggrandized. 

1864 in WEBSTER. i 

+Aggrandiza‘tion, Ods. [f. AGGRANDIZE + 
-ATION, after words from -/se = late L. -fsare, of Gr. 
origin.] = AGGRANDIZEMENT. 

1663 Warernouse Ou /ortescue 197 (V.) No part of the 
body will consume by the aggrandization ofthe other. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 25 Vhe Aggrandiza.- 
tion, as | mai sai, and I:xaltation, and veri Glorification of 
the Prince of Devils. ; . ; 

Aggrandize (x gréndaiz), v. [f Fr. agrandiss- 
extended stem of agrand-ir (16th e. aggr-), prob. 
ad. It. agerandire;, f. ag-=ad- to+grandrre, 1.. 
grandire to make great; f. grandis large. The 
ending is assimilated to words of Gr. origin with 
-IZE.] 

1. frans. To enlarge, increase, magnify, or in- 
tensify (a thing). 

1634 T. Hersert 7 raz. 7 (T.) The devil has infused pro- 
digious idolatry into their hearts, enough to relish his palate 
and aggrandize their tortures. 1656 EArt Mono. Adzt. /r. 
Parnass. 48 Making use of the calamities of others, as an 
instrument thereby to agrandize his authority. 1748 Axson 
Voy. 1. viii. (ed. 4) 110 That no circumstance might be want- 
ing which could aggrandize our distress. 1855 Bain Senses 
& futell. wr. it. §11 The whole soul, passing into one sense, 
aggrandizes that sense and starves the rest. 1868 Ruskin 
Pol. Ecou. Art i. 80 ‘The selfish and tyrannous means they 
commonly take to aggrandize or secure their power. 

2. To inerease the power, rauk, or wealth of (a 
person or a state). Often ref. 

1682 Burnet Rights of Princes Pref. 3 For the aggrandiz- 
ing or maintaining his nephews and kindred. 1780 W.Coxe 
Russ. Discov, 22 Every circumstance which contributes to ag- 
grandize the Russian empire. 1800 WELLINGTON in Gen. 
Desp. 1. 207 lf we aggrandize ourselves at the expense of 
the Mahrattas. 1872 Yeats Growth § Viciss. Comm. 96 
Venice was aggrandised by this traffic. 

3. To make (a thing) appear greatcr; to give a 
character of grandeur to; to embellish, exaggerate. 

1687 Death's Its. (1713) Pref. 2”Vis pleaded, that Religion 
aggrandizes a Poem. 1775 T. Warton //ist. Eng. eee 18 
53 Nothing could aggrandise Fingal’s heroism more highly. 
1779 Jonnson L./., Pope Wks. 1787 1V. 119 The ship-race, 
compared with the chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor 
aggrandised, 1848 H. Mitter first Juipr. ix. (1857) 144 The 
scene, though small, is yet aggrandized with much art. 

4. To make (a person) appear greater ; to exalt. 

1753 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) II). xviii. 161 Your 
pretty imagination is always at work to aggrandize the man, 
and to lower the babies. 1823 Lamp “Adfa Ser. n. xxiv. 
(1865) 433 The first thing to aggrandise a man in his own 
conceit, is to conceive of himself as neglected. 

+ 5. intr. To become greater; to increase. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. sagrandir. 

1646 Haus. ?oenis 8 Follies continued till old age, do ag- 
grandize and become horrid. 1704 Loud, Gaz. mmmmIxxiv 2 
Could not but with Horrour see him aggrandize in Power. 

Aggrandized (x gréndsizd), 4//. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] 

+1. Made greater, magnified, really or in appear- 
ance. Obs. 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. v.110 Fame and reports may 
proceed . . from small matters aggrandized. 

2. Increased in rank orinfluence; elevated, exalted. 

1790 Burke Fr. Revol. 293 Who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have done a sul. 
mitting antagonist. 1877 7ites 16 Nov., Austria may dis- 
like the establishment on her frontier of an aggrandized 
or new Court. 

Aggrandizement (igrandizmént). Also ag- 
grandisement. [a. Fr. agrandissemend (spelt by 
Cotgr. 1611 agyr-), n. of action f. agrandir: sce 
AGGRANDIZE and -MENT.] ; 

1. The action of aggrandizing or exalting im 
power, rank, or influence; exaltation, advancement. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Aigerandisentent, 3 greatning, m- 
larging, advancement. 1670 G. H., tr. /dist. Cardinals i. 
i. 134 They..give themselves over to the aggrandizement 
of their Nephews. 1730 Botincaroxe Ox //rst. vii. (R.) He 
projected the aggrandizement of France. 1848 Lyrros 
Harold ix. 278 Venemies . . would encounter Vostig in every 
scheme for his personal aggrandisement. _— 

2. The state or condition of being aggrandized. 

1734 tr. Rollin's lnc. Jlist. 1827) 1. Pref. 7 Who looked 
upon the fall of Jerusalem as their own aggrandisement. 
1839 James Louis .V/1", 111. 214 That lus success and his 
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AGGRANDIZER. 


aggrandizement were intimately united with those of France. 
1871 Brackiz Four Phases i.7 Utter indifference to worldly 
aggrandizement. . 

3. Zt. Enlargement, increase in size. 

1830 Lyext Princ. Geol. 1. 305 The aggrandizement within 
the estuaries far more than compensated the losses on the 
open coast. ’ . 

Aggrandizer (x gréndaizaz). [f. AcGRANDIZE 
gv. +-ER1.] One who aggrandizes or makes great. 

1753 Hanway Yrav. (1762) I]. xv. i. 405 The aggrandizer 
of religion; a title which he prefixed to his name when he 
mounted the throne. 1807 W. Tayior in Anz. Kev. v. 204 
The nobleman who . . is not the aggrandizer of his family. 

Aggrandizing (x gréndaizin), v4/. sb. [f. Ac- 
GRANDIZE v. + -ING1.] The act or process of making 
greater, increasing, or exalting ; aggrandizement. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hrst, Cardinals 1. iii. 63 How much the 
Popes have exceeded in aggrandizing of Cardinals. 1783 
Westey in /V&s. (1872) 1V. 245 His aggrandizing the Psalms 
..even above the New Testament. | 

Aggrandizing (x'gréndaizin), Af/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG%.] Increasing in power or influence. 

1879 M*Cartuy Own Times 11. 351 To restrain the ag- 
gressive and aggrandizing spirit of Russia. ; 

+ Aggra‘te,v. Ods. [ad. It.ageratare (Florio):— 
late L. aggratare: see AGREE]. 

1. To please, gratify. (= AGREE v. 1.) 

1591 Spenser Teaves of uses 406 From whom whatever 
thing is goodly thought, Doth borrow grace, the fancie to 
aggrate. 1596 — F. Q. 11. ix. 34 And each one sought his 
lady to aggrate. 1633 P. Fretcner Purple Isl. vii. xxxvii, 
Their gleams aggrate the sight. @1755 G. West Abuse of 
Trav. (1807) 20 But not for liberty they wagen war, But 
solely to aggrate their mighty lord. 

2. To thank, express gratitude to. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple Ist. .ix, The Island King.. 
Aggrates the Knights, who thus his right defended. 

> With these two senses cf. those of GraTEFUL, 1. pleasing, 
agreeable, 2. thankful. 


+A‘ggravable, 2. Obs. [f. L. aggravd-re (see 
AGGRAVATE @.)+-BLE.] Tending to or full of ag- 
gravation. (Cf. peaceable, comfortable.) 

1664 H. More Alys¢. Jig. 112 This horrid reproach against 
the Person of Christ is still the more aggravable. @ 1733 
Nortu £.vam. u. v. 407, | have not met with any Thing of 
the Genus scandalosum so aggravable as this. 

+ A‘ggravate, f7/. a. Obs.; also 5-6 agravate. 
(ad. L. aggravat-ws, pa. pple. of aggravd-re to 
render heavy or troublesome ; f. ad to +gravd-re 
to make heavy; f. gravis heavy.] 

1. Loaded, burdened, weighed down. /#. and fg. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. in Ashmole (1652) v. xxxix. 157 
Theyr pursys, wyth pounds so aggravate. c1510 Barciay 
Mirr. Good Manners (1570) Aij, Faynt croked age frayle and 
oblivious Agrauate with yeres. . . 

2. Loaded with the exsecratio gravior; under 
ecclesiastical censure ; excommunicated. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 43 Hyt were grete repref to 
you, my lord the kyng . . that men shold saye ye reysed and 
accompanyed yourself with a cursyd and person agrauate. 

3. Made more serious as an offence; heightened 
or intensified (in a bad sense). , 

1548 Hat Chron. Edivard V(R.) Asmall displeasure doen 
to you. . hath been sore aggrauate. 1649 Jer. Tayior Gié. 
Exempl. v.§ 20 The occasions of an aggravate crime. @ 1733 
North /xav. 1. ii. 93 Obnoxious for High Treason, or most 
aggravate Practices of Sedition. 


Aggravate (e'graveit), v.; also 6 agrauate. 
[f. AGGRAVATE f//. a.; used to render L, ageravare, 
and replace the earlier AGGREGE. The appearance 
of the Fr. ag(g)vaver (a Latinized refashioning of 
the earlier agvever),also adopted in Eng.as aggrave, 
probably helped the prevalence of aggravate. See 
AGGRAVE, AGGRIEVE, AGGREGE.] To make heavy 
or heavier; hence, to put weight on; to add weight 
to; to add afparent weight or importance, to ex- 
aggerate. 

I. To put weight upon. 

+1. trans. To make heavy; to load, burden, weigh 
down ; Aence, to cumber, impede, retard. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 418/2 A folysshe answere may agravate [Fr. 
agreger OU agrauer] a mannes mater more than one wolde 
wene of. 1878 ‘IT. N. tr. Cong. WH’, India 252 That they doe 
not agravate or molest your subjectes. 1598 Yonc tr. Diana 
176 A great greefe aggrauateth the hart that suffers it. 1603 
Fiorio Montaigne (16341147 He was so exceedingly aggra- 
vated with travell, and over-tired with wearinesse. 

+b. To load (any one) with. Obs. 

1873 Twne Cont. Phayer's Aineidos xi. H hiijb, Drances 
.. Standes up, and him in wordes doth blame, and ag- 
grauates with ire. [Cf. 1513 Dovuctas Zvecs x1, vii, 112 
Aggregeing on him wraith. L. aggerat tras.) 

+2. To load or heap anything heavy upon. Obs. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abuses (1877) 98 If the punishment.. 
were aggrauated and executed upon the offenders. 1586 
T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 62 To ag- 
grauate so much the more his iust and fearefull iudgement 
vpon our heades. 1790 Burke Fy. Revol. 39 In order to 
lighten the crown still further, they aggravated responsibility 
on ministers of state. 

+3. trans. To lay to the charge of any one; to 
bring as a charge or ‘gravamen’ (against). Obs. 

1626 Meane in Ellis Orig. Let?.1. 329 111. 233 Aggravating 
it as an act of Rebellion. 1641 Baker Chrou. (1679) 80/2 
Their spokesman to the King to aggravate his breach of 
promise. 1678 Marvert Corr. 321 Wks. 1872-5 I]. 580 His 
having appeared at the King’s Bench barre, being aggra- 
vated as a new crime against him. 
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+4. absol. To bring charges (#fon). Obs. 

1672 Marvett Aehears. Transp. 1. 120 While he aggra- 
vates upon Religion .. he doth so far alleviate and encour- 
age Debauchery. 1679 Jenison Narr. Pop. Plot 39, 1 love 
to tread softly on the Graves of the deceased, and therefore 
shall no further aggravate. 

II. To add weight to. 

+5. trans. To add weight or intensity to; to 
strengthen, increase, or magnify. Ods. in gen. sense. 

1549 CoverDALE Paraphr. Erasm. Heb. vi. 16 Men to ag- 
grauate theyr othe do swere by hym that is greater. 1635 
W. Austin Jed7t. 46 All these aggravate the greatnesse of 
his Humility: and that, aggravates the greatnesse of his 
Love. 1698 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 544 Becaus Coll. Quarry, 
the Judge of the admiralty, aggravats it as an action of y® 
governments, sf 

6. esp. a. Of things evil: To increase the gravity 
of, to make more grievous or burdensome ; to make 
worse, intensify, exacerbate. 

1597 Danie Crv. Wares 1. xvi, To aggravate thine owne 
afflictions store. 1610 Heatey St. A ug., City of God 460 Why 
doe we agravate our misery? 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 10 To introduce new mischiefs or to aggravate and 
inflame the old. 1788 Jounson Lefé. 143 I. 312 If grief 
either caused or aggravated poor Queeney’s illness. 1824 
Dispin Libr. Comp. 93 To aggravate the terror of his invec- 
tive. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (ed. 5) 86 Its dangers 
from foreign enemies were aggravated by the plots of the 
court. 1880 GLapstone in Dazly News 16 Mar. 2/8 Instead 
of relieving all estates up to 2,o00/. he aggravates the duty 
at 500/. 

b. Of offences: LTo make more heinous, or offen- 
sive ; to increase in offensiveness. 

1596 Edward //],11.1.24 That sin doth ten times aggra- 
vate itself That is committed in a holy place. 1616 R. C. 
Times Whistle iv. 1448 Th’ offenders greatnesse aggravates 
th’ offence. 1749 Fietpinc To Fores xvi. vii. (1840) 262/2 
Falsehood will only aggravate your guilt. 1878 GLADSTONE 
Prim. Homer 111 Gross wrong to his mother, aggravated by 
what follows with himself. 

7. To exasperate, incense, embitter (a person) ; 
jam. to provoke, arouse the evil feelings of. 

1611 CotaGr., Aggravanter, to aggravate, exasperate. 1634 
T. Hersert 7rav. 93 This aggralvaJted the Persian king 
exceedingly to be so bearded. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. 345 If both were to aggravate her parents, as my 
brother and sister do mine. 1858 THackeray V2rg. xvii. 
134 Threats only served to aggravate people in such cases. 

b. To irritate, inflame (physically). 

1880 Miss Birp 3afax I. 366 With stinging wood smoke 
aggravating the eyes. 

, ATI. To add weight unduly. 

8. To make the most of; to represent (a thing) 

as gravel, more serious, or more important; to 


exaggerate. Ods. exc. in extension of 6. 

¢1555 HarrsrieLD Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 179 Setting 
forth and aggravating the great spoil late made in Rome. 
1580 Baret A/vearie A231 To Aggrauate and make more 
thenit is, Exaggerare rem. 1674 Marve Rehears. Transp. 
1.220, I have not in the least aggravated your sense or 
words. 1740 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1V. 441 You have greatly ag- 
gravated the number of Servants inlisted by calling them 
several hundreds. 1876 Freeman Novo. Cong, III. xii. 251 
It was not hard, whenever it was convenient, to insist on 
and to aggravate the offence. 

Aggravated (x graveitéd), Af/. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] 

+1. Heaped up, charged. Oés. 

1603 GREENWwEY Tacitus, Ann. 1. vi. (1622) 96 For other 
things aggrauated against him, he was arraigned. 

+2. Increased, magnified. Oés. in gen. sense. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Edw. V (R.) Small matters aggrauated 
with heinous names. 1727 THomson Susnmer 1121 Follows 
the loosen'd aggravated roar, Enlarging,deepening, mingling. 

3. Increased in gravity or seriousness: made worse, 
or more grievous ; intensified in evil character. 

a1638 Mepe /ks. 1. xxvii. 117 This Sacriledge or Sacri- 
legious act committed by Ananias is . . partly aggravated 
by the inexcusableness thereof. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 472 
P1A poor Man in the Agony of Pain, aggravated by Want 
and Poverty. 1810 SoutHey A ehawia 1. vil. Wks. VIII. 5 For 
who could know What aggravated wrong Provoked the 
desperate blow! 1862 Stantey Fewish Ch. (1877) I. v. 101 
Calamities .. exhibited here in aggravated forms. 

4. fan. Exasperated, incensed, irritated, provoked. 

1611 Cotcr., Aggravanté, aggravated, exasperated. 1848 
Dickens Dombey 516 ‘I'm very much obliged to you, Misses 
Brown,’ said the unfortunate youth, greatly aggravated. 

Aggravating (x graveitin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-ING!.] The process expressed by the verb Ac- 
GRAVATE. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 1851, 332 To the multiply- 
ing and the aggravating of sin to them both, JA/od. Re- 
lieving the pain instead of aggravating it. 

Aggravating (a graveitin), #/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING2.] 

+1. Bringing a charge against ; accusatory. Ods. 

1640-4in Rushworth's Hzst. Coll. (1692) 1V. 250 The Articles 
of Impeachment . . were carried up to the Lords, and a smart 
aggravating Speech made at the delivery of them. 

2, Adding weight, effect, intensity. Usually in an 
evil sense, Making worse, or more heinous. 

1790 Beatson Nav. & Altl. Mem. 1.27 Dragged from their 
master’s house, with very aggravating circumstances. 

3. fam. Exasperating, irritating, provoking. 

19775 Ash, Ageravating, exaggerating, provoking. 1825 
Br. Fonathan 111. 383 Say no more, that’s enough, rather 
aggravatin’ though, at first. 1865 Dickens AJut. #7. xv. 381 
You're an.. aggravating, bad old creature i 

Aggravatingly (xgravei'tinli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%,] In an aggravating manner; in a manner 
that makes worse, embitters, irritates, etc. 


AGGRAVIDIZATION. 


a 1680 R. ALLESTREE 40 Serv. (L.) If I had worded this more 
aggravatingly. 1748 RicHarpson C/arissa (1811) I. vii. 43 
My sister aggravatingly held up her hands. 1861 4// Yr. 
Round 3 Aug. 447 The aggravatingly wakeful condition of 
the inhabitants. 

Aggravation (exgrivé'fen). Also 5 agraua- 
cion. [Prob. a. Fr. aggravation (Cotgr. 1611) ad. 
L. aggravation-em, n. of action f. aggrava-re: see 
AGGRAVATE a.] 

+1. The laying on of burdens, oppression. Ods. 


1481 Caxton Alpyrrour ii. x. 153 Nature may not suffre.. 
the sodeyn agrauacions ne griefs, of whiche by their folyes 
they trauaylle nature. 

+2. The charging as an offence ; accusation. Ods. 

1647 May fest. Parl. 1. ix. 112 Severall Members were ap- 
pointed to present those particular charges .. which they all 
did, making large speeches in aggravation of their crimes. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u. i. 212, 1 only answer your ag- 
gravation of uncomfortableness of their Doctrine. 

3. Eccles. (See quot.) 

1611 Coter., Aggravation .. a curse, excommunication, or 
execration denounced against an obstinate offender. 1751 
Cuampers Cycl., Aggravation, in the Romish canon-law, 1s 
particularly used for an ecclesiastical censure, threatening 
an excommunication, after three admonitions used in vain. 
Ibid. From Aggravation they proceed to ve-aggravation ; 
which is the last excommunication. 1864 Kirk Chas. the 
Bold \.u. iv. 583 The Church was invited .. to hurl its in- 
terdicts, excommunications, ‘aggravations’ and ‘re-aggra- 
vations.” 

4. A making heavier, graver, or more heinous ; the 
fact of being increased in gravity or seriousness. 

1615 T. Apams IViite Devill 4 Thus the aggregation of 
circumstances is the aggravation of offences. 1678 Cup- 
worth /xted/. Syst. 473 Though in way of Aggravation of 
their crime, it be said, that they also worshipped the Creature 
more than the Creator. 1801 WELLESLEY Desf. 203 None of 
these evils have been diminished . . their daily increase and 
aggravation are notorious. 1833 I. TayrLor Favat. § 6. 206 
Circumstances so unfavourable to virtue . . could hardly ad- 
mit aggravation. 185: Mariott /fa/y 11 The consequent 
aggravation of hard, senseless, suspicious despotism. 1855 
Ess, Intuitive Alor. 38 Then eternal punishment would be 
too Fes for any multiplication or aggravation of sins. 

+95. Making the most of (in a bad sense); ex- 
aggeration. Ods. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememed. . 2173 But, 1 from aggrava- 
tions will forbeare. 1699 BeNntLEy Phadaris Pref. 33 Rhe- 
torical aggravations above the naked and strict Truth. 1743 
Tinpa tr. Rapin's Hist. 11. xvu. 73 It might be thought, 
Buchanan, who hated the queen, has used aggravation, if 
what happened afterwards did not too evidently confirm 
what he said. . ; 

6. fam. The action of exasperating, or irritating. 

+7. A circumstance that renders more weighty or 


important. Oéds. in the general sense. 

1653 Baxter Saints’ Rest wv. ix.(1662) 745 Consider of the 
several aggravations of the mercy of the Spirit enabling 
thee thereto. et. : ; 

b. esp. ‘Anextrinsic circumstance or accident, which 
increases the guilt of a crime, or the misery of a 
calamity.’ J. 

1ss2-5 Latimer Ser. & Rem. (1845) 351 Not any new in- 
disposition, but one of old standing, though lately increased 
by fresh aggravations. 1651 Baxter Ju. Baft. 174 What 
a hainous aggravation of their sin it is, that they commit it 
after Baptism. 1791 T. Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 135 It 
is no relief, but an aggravation to a person in slavery, to re- 
flect that he was sold by his parent. 1855 Bain Senses § 
Intell. 1. ii. § 11 (1864) 134 Confinement is the chief aggra- 
vation of all those impurities. : 

Aggravative (x‘graveitiv), a. and sd. rare. 
[f. L. aggravat- ppl. stem of aggrava-re (see AG- 
GRAVATE @.)+-IVE.] adj. Of or pertaining to ag- 
gravation; tending to aggravate. sé. That which 
aggravates Or tends to aggravate. 

a 1733 North Exam. u.v. 319 We rose up to Oates’s Plot 
bya Climax of Aggravatives. 1863 Sava Capt. Dang. II. viii. 
278 By the endearing aggravative of Jemmy he is.. known. 

Aggravator (‘graveitar). [f. AGGRAVATE 2. + 
-or, as if a. L. *aggravator agent-noun f.aggravare : 
see AGGRAVATE a.] One who, or that which, ag- 


gravates. 

1598 Frorio, Grauatore, an aggrauator, a grieuer, a 
molester. 1860 Hotter Slang Dict., Aggerawators (corrup- 
tion of Aggravators), the greasy locks of hair in vogue among 
costermongers and other street folk, worn twisted from the 
temple back towards the ear. 

+ Aggra‘ve, v. Obs. rare.; also agrave. [a. Fr. 
agerave-r (earlier agraver): see AGGRIEVE.] A by- 
form connecting AGGRIEVE and AGGRAVATE. 

1530 Patscr. 419/1, I agrudge, I am agraved, Je suis 

cue, 1612 T. TAYLOR Titusi. 12 (1619) 256 When the heart 
is so aggraved, the whole man is vnfit either for heauenly or 
earthly exercise. 

|| Aggra've, 54. Ods. [Fr.] = AGGRAVATION 3. 

1725 tr. Dupin, Eccl. Hist. 17the, 1.v. 190 An Error, com- 
mon enough, that Excommunication is not denounc’d till 
after the Fulmination of the Aggrave. 

+ Aggravidiza'tion. 00s. rare—". [n. of ac- 
tion (see -ATION) from assumed vb. aggravidise, f. L. 
ad to + gravid-us ‘heavy, weighted ’ + -1ZE. Jn loc. 
cit., perh. an error for aggrandisation, though as 
likely to be an actual formation by the author.]} 
Increase of weight or gravity, aggravation. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. 404 ‘They . . opposed, ac- 
cused, traduced, persecuted him many wayes, unto death .. 
no great evidences of any pitiful, mercifull, compassionate 
disposition, which received an aggravidisation in continuing 
the same to his name, memory, and succession. 


AGGREGABLE. 


Aggregable (x‘gr/gib’l), 2. ?Ods. [f. L. ag- 
grega-re: see -BLE.] Capable of being collected 
into one mass. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 2 Their particular Images, by Art, 
are aggregable and diuisible. 

Aggregate (agri gét, -elt), #A/. a. and sd.; also 
4-5 ageregat. [ad. L. aggrega/-zs united in a flock, 
associated, pa. pple. of aggregi-re, f.ag-=ad- to+ 
egrega-re to collect; f. grex, greg-em a flock.] 

A. ppl. adj. 

1. pple. Collected into one body. 

c1400 Afol. for Loll. 16 Aggregat, or gedred to gidre in 
on. 1471 Ripcey Comp. Alchk. in Ashmole (1652) 1v. viii. 146 
In our Conjunccion four Elements must be aggregat. 1509 
Hawets Past. Pleas. (1845) 181 Whan in my minde I had 
well agregate Every thinge that I in hym had sene. 1672 
Baxter Bagshaw's Scandats iv. 23 Scarce now to be num- 
bred, any more than drops that are aggregate in a Pond. 
1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices |. x. 165 After the Reforma- 
tion estates became more aggregate and insulated. ‘ 

2. adj. Constituted by the collection of many parti- 
cles or units into one body, mass, or amount ; col- 
lected, collective, whole, total. 

1659 Evetyn AJem. (1857) III. 116 Were I not an aggre- 
gate person, and so obliged . . to provide for my dependents. 
1685 Morven Geovr. Rect. 68 Polonia.. is an aggregate 
Body consisting of many distinct Provinces. 1824 DtBpIn 
Libr. Comp. 15 Publications .. of which the aggregate total 
is scarcely to be credited. 1859 Edin. Rev. No. 223, 49 Or 
were they but the representatives of the aggregate I{ellenic 
races? 1876 Rocers Pol. Econ. ii.2 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended .. is called the cost of production. | 

3. Law. Composed of many individuals united 


into one association. 

1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 91 Corporations . . whereof 
some are aggregate of many persons, that is to say, of a head 
and body : other consist in one singular person. 773 Acti 
Geo. 111, xix. in Oxf. §& Camb. Enactmts. 78 Whether of 
University or City, aggregate or sole. 1862 Lp. BroucHam 
Brit. Constitn. xvii. 272 Each chapter is a corporation ag- 
gregate, and each person is a corporation sole. . 

4. Zool. Consisting of distinct animals united into 


a common organism. 

1835 Kirsy Habits § Inst. Anim. I. v. 164 All the polypes 
are aggregate animals. 1848 DANA Zoofhytes iv. 82 Aggre- 
gate, when the polyps of a compound zoophyte are united to 
one another by their sides. ; ne 

5. Bot. Consisting of florets united within a com- 
mon calyx or involucre, as in scabious, honeysuckle, 
and valerian. Sometimes of flowers, fruits: Col- 


lected into one mass. 

1693 in Phit. Trans. XVII. 928 Such Trees and Shrubs, 
whose Flower and Fruit are Aggregate, as the Ficus. 1794 
Martyn tr. Rousseau's Bot. vi. 67 An aggregate or capitate 
flower; ora head of flowers. 1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. (1858) 
iv. 42 Lobel's Catchfly, Flowers aggregate, tufted. 1858 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Aggregate F rusts, those formed of 
aggregate carpels of the same flower. _ ; 

6. Geo/. Composed of distinct minerals, combined 


into one rock, as granite. Cf. B sé. 4. 

1795 Mitts in PAtl. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 A compact ag- 
gregate substance, apparently compounded of quartz, ochra- 
ceous earth, chert, etc. 

+7. Gram. Collective. Ods. 

1683 DryvEn Plutarch 34 One in the aggregate sense as 
we say one army, or one body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1756 Burke Sud. §& B. Wks. 1842 1. 69 Such 
as represent many simple ideas united by nature to form 
some one determinate composition, as man, horse, tree, 
castle, etc. These I call aggregate words. : 

8. abso/. quasi-sé. (sc. state, etc.) esp. in phr. Zr 
the ageregale. 

1777 Richarvson Dissert. Lang. 31 Man in the aggregate, 
is too irregular to be reduced to invariable laws. 1852 Mc- 
Cuttocn 7a-ration u. xi. 377 These payments must amount, 
in the aggregate, to a vast sum. 

B. 56. 

1. Collected sum, sum total. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839)77 A cause is the sum 
or aggregate of all such accidents .. as concur to the pro- 
ducing of the effect propounded. 1846 Mit Logic un. vii. § 2 
(1868) 296 Every such belief represents the aggregate of all 
pastexperience. 1877 Moztey Univ. Serm. v. 120 The general 
only regards his men as masses, so much aggregate of force. 

2. A mass formed by the union of individual parti- 
cles ; an assemblage, a collection. 

1650 Hospes De Corp. Pottt.78 A Multitude considered 
as One Aggregate. 1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes & Qual. 30 
Agitating water into froth .. that aggregate of small Bubbles. 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 36 ¥9 Four is a certain aggregate 
of units. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. 1.1. 159 Mind 
..is a circumscribed aggregate of activities. 1869 GLap- 
STONE Juv. Mundi v. 134 That marvellous aggregate which 
we know as the Greek nation. 1878 P. Bayne Pur. Rev. 
ii. 28 He was an aggregate of confusions and incongruities. 

3. esp. Physics. A mass formed by the union of 
homogeneous particles (in distinction from a com- 

pound). 

1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. vii. 231 The whole Aggregate of 
Matter would retain well-nigh an uniform tenuity of Tex- 
ture. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 114 Those vast Aggregates of 
Air, Water, and Earth. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Cherm. 9 
The chemical elements acted upon by attractive powers 
combine in different aggregates. 1870 Tynpatt Heat vi. 
§ 225 Snow... is not an irregular aggregate of ice particles. 

4. Geol. A mass of minerals formed into one rock. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 169 To render fit for soils, even 
the hardest aggregates belonging to our globe. 1869 Pait- 
Lips Vesuvtus 11, 36 Pompeii was built on a mass of yolcanic 
i i . 

. Build. Material added to lime to make concrete. 
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1881 Mechanic § 1111. 522 Any waste material of a hard 
nature may be used as aggregate in making concrete. 

Aggregate (a'grigelt), v.; also 6 agregate. 
Pa.pple.at first aggregate, afterwards aggregated. 
(f. AccrrecaTE a. Cf. mod. Fr. agréger.] 

1. ¢rans. To gather into one whole or mass; to 
collect togethcr, assemble; to mass. 

rs09 Hawes (ast. leas. vin. viii, he retentyfe memory 
++ must ever agregate All maters thought to retayne in- 
wardly. 1633 ‘I’. Avams Comm. 2 Pet. it. 1 (1865) 210 The 
light which lay diffused abroad... was afterwards aggre- 
gated into the body of the sun. 1794 SuLLivANn View of 
Nat. 1. 71 The flux, reflux, and currents indisputably aggre- 
gated large quantities of matter. 1864 Sfect. 1406 Popula- 
tion is aggregated in small villages. 1865 Grotr azo I. 
i.6 This peripheral fire was broken up and aggregated into 
ey masses. . 

. refi. and tntr. in sense 1. 

1855 H. Spencer /’sychol. (1872) I. 1. vit. 255 The taste of 
honey aggregates with sweet tastes in general. 1870 Proctor 
Other \Worlds iv. 107 We see the polar snows aygregating. 
1895 Darwin J/nsectiv. Plants iii. 42, 1 distinctly saw minute 
spheres of protoplasm aggregating themselves. 

3. ¢rans. To unite (an individual) Zo (rarcly wzth) 
an association or company; to add as a constituent 


member. 

1651 Life of father Sarpi (1676) 15 Being a year before 
that, aggregated to that most famous College of Padua. 
1722 Wottaston Aedig. Nat. v. 112 Hard to discern, to which 
of the two sorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be ag- 
gregated. 1801 T. JeFrerson /Vritings (1830) I11. 456 These 
people are now aggregated with us. 1860 TRENCH Sevs. 
Westm, iii. 22 ‘That great thirteenth apostle, who after the 
Resurrection was aggregated to the other twelve. 

4. e/lipt. (from sb.) Toamountin the aggregate to; 
to form an aggregate of. (Colloq. Cf. to average.) 

1865 J/orn. Star 17 Apr., The guns captured . . will aggre- 
gate in all probability five or six hundred. 1879 W. WEBSTER 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. 1V. 132/1 British vessels, aggre- 
gating 520,019 tons burden. 

Aggregate, erroneous for older AGGREGE q.v. 

Aggregated (x'grigeitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED. Preceded by AGGREGATE ///. a.] 

l. Gathered into one whole; assembled, collected; 

collective. 
_ 1576 Lamparve Peraméd. Kent (1826) 16 These peoples, be- 
ing aggregated of so many sundrie Nations. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. (1686) 20 The aggregated testi- 
mony of many hundreds. 1775 Jounson Jax. no Tyr. 61 
Part of the aggregated guilt of rebellion. 1875 Darwin 
Insectiv. Plants iii. 47 The aggregated masses in many of 
the cells were re-dissolved. 

2. Zool.= AGGREGATE a. 4. 

1846 Patterson Zool. 27 These Polypes are not separated, 
but aggregated. 

+3. Bot. = AGGREGATE a. 5. Obs. 

1706 Puitiirs, Aggregated Flower. 

Aggregately (xgrégétli), adv. [f. Accre- 
GATE @.+-LyY*.] Collectively, taken together, in 
the aggregate. 

1750 CHESTERFIELD Lett, 220 (1792) II. 347 Many little 
things, though separately they seem too insignificant to 
mention, yet aggregately are too material for me to omit. 
1823 T. Tavcor (¢st/e) ‘Ihe Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation .. in which the Series discovered . . for the Quad- 
rature of the Circle and Hyperbola, are demonstrated to be 
aggregately Incommensurable Quantities. 

Aggregateness (x‘grigétnés). ?Ods. [f. Ac- 
GREGATE @a.+-NESS.] The quality of being aggre- 
gate ; collectiveness, compositeness. 

1668 Witxins Keal Charact. 34 Aggregateness, Train, 
Troop, Company, Party. 

Aggregating (x grigeltin), v4/. sd. [f. AGGRE- 
GATE v,+-ING1.] Collection into a mass ; gather- 
ing, grouping. 

1875 Darwin /usectiv, Plants xv. 354 The aggregating 
process spreads from the glands down the pedicels of the hairs. 

Aggregating (xgrigeitin), Af/. a. [f. AccrE- 
GATE v.+-ING?.] Collecting into a mass; forming 
an aggregate. 

1875 Witney Life of Lang. v. 83 An aggregating crystal. 

Aggregation (egrigél fan). [n. of action f. 
AGGREGATE v., as if ad. L..*aggregalion-em f. ag- 
grega-re. Cf. L. congregatio, and late Fr.agregation.] 

1. The action or process of collecting particles 
into a mass, or particulars into a whole; or of 
adding one particle 7o an amount ; collection, as- 
semblage, union. 

1564 Bavtpwin Jor. PArlos. (ed. Palfr.) v. iv, Learning is 
no other thing but the aggregation of many mens sentences 
and acts. 1671 J. Wesster J/eftallogr. ili. 45 By aggrega- 
tion and apposition of atoms. 1817 Jas. Mitt Arit. /adia 
I,1. v. 638 By the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another. 1875 Darwin /msectiv. Plants vi. 113 The 


glands were blackened from the aggregation of their proto- 
plasmic contents. 

2. The adding of any one to an association as a 
member thereof; admission, affiliation. 

@1710 Br. Butt HW4s. II. 555(1.) The aggregation, or joyn- 
ing of one’s self to the worship and service of the only true 
God. 1796 W. Taytor in J/onth. Rev. XX. 537 The second 
(book) recounts his aggregation to the society of free-masons. 

3. The state of being aggregated, assembled, or 
united into a whole ; aggregate condition. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 10 Their individuall im- 
perfections being great, they are moreover enlarged by their 
aggregation. 1794 Suttivan View of Nat. 1. 297 The first 
state of a body, at least chymically considered, is that in 


AGGREGE. 


which it is in the greatest possible aggregation. 1870 Tyn- 
pALL //eat v. § 176. 143 The phenomena which accompany 
changes of the state of ageteenor 

4. concr. A whole composed of many particulars ; 
a inass formed by the union of distinct particles ; a 
gathering, assemblage, collection. 

1547 Boorve Breniary ii.2 A fatte matter in the browes 
the whiche be granuluse aggregacions. 1638 CumLincworTil 
Relig. Prot... ii. § 142.107 The Church being nothing else 
but an aggregation of Believers. 1833 brewster Nat, Magic 
v. 106 Small spherical aggregations of siliceous matter. 1863 
Fawcett Jol. con. 1. v.71 Victoria has. . advanced from an 
aggregation of isolated settlements to the position of a pros- 
perous country. ; 

Aggregative (a‘gr/gel'tiv), a. [f. L. aggregat- 
ppl. stem of aggrerd-re (sce AGGREGATE @.) + -IVE. 
Cf. late Fr. agrégatif, -zve.] 

1. Of or pertaining to aggregation; collective, 

1644 Jessov Angelof Ephesus 8 Seven singular starres may 
signifie seven unites, whether singular or aggregative. 1661 
Bramuace Yust Vind. iti. 44 We have heard of late of an ag- 
gregative treason .. But never untill now of an aggregative 
schism. 1833 Lyeve inc. Geol. 111. 126 An aggregative 
process like that which takes place in the setting of mortar. 

2. Ilaving the tendency to collect particulars into 
wholes ; or particles into masscs. 

1713 Notes to H. More's Death's Vis. 36 That Substance .. 
shou'd cleave together, or have an aggregative Power. 1800 
Henry “f2t. Chem, (1808) 227 The aggregative affinity of 
bodies in promoting chemical union. 1817 Cotexince Brag. 
Lit. 1.285 Fancy, or the aggregative and associative power. 

3. Having the tendency to unite (oneself) or 
combine ; associative, social. 

1837 CartyLte Fr. Revol. I. w. iv. (1871) 122 Crabbed old 
friend of men! it is his sociality, his aggregative nature. 

4. quasi-sé.= AGGREGATE A8. 

21792 SPELMAN Fewds (R.) Such customs as were in use 
either before the Conquest, or at the Conquest, or at any 
time since, in the disjunctive, not in the aggregative. 

Aggregato- (xgrigétto), combining form of 
AGGREGATE @., in which it is used adverbially with 
another adjective ;= AGGREGATELY-, in an aggre- 
gate manner; as in agvregato-glomerale, -gemmale. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes vii. 115 Simple or aggregato-gemmate. 
Jbid. 361 Quite simple, ramose or aggregato-glomerate. 

Aggregator (x'gr/gelta1). ? Os. [agcnt-noun f. 
AGGREGATE v., as ifa. L. *ageregalor, f. aggregare.] 

1. One who joins himself to; an adherent. 

1533 Exvyvot Castel of [lelth (1541) Aiiij, Y® practisis of 
Isake, Halyabbas, Rasys, Mesue, and also of the more part 
of them which were their aggregatours and folowers. 

2. A collector of particulars ; a compiler. 

1621 Burton Anat. Jel. 11. 1Vv. 1. iii. (1676) 230/2 Jacobus de 
Dondis the Aggregator repeats Ambergreese Nutmegs and 
all Spice amongst the rest. 


+ Aggregatory. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. agyregat- 
ppl. stem of agerega-re (see AGGREGATE @.) + -ORY, 
as ifad. L. *aggregalérium.] That which contains 
collected particulars ; a compilation. 


a1s00 Bibelt of Geomancye in Hist. MSS. 1872, 112/2 Here 
endeth the aggregatorey other the compilatory of Geomancye. 

+ Aggre'ge, -e'dge, v. Ods. Forms: 4-5 a- 
grege, -egge, 5 agredge, -eage, aggregge, 5-7 
agerege, 6-7 aggredge, 7 aggrage. Also aphet. 
grege. [a. OF r. agrege-r, -ter (Pr. agreujar) :~late 
L. *agerevia-re, f. late L. *grevis (cf. It. greve, Pr. 
greu, OFr. grief) for gravis, perth. by assimilation 
to /evis (Diez). With aggreviare, agregier, aggrege, 
cf. abbreviare, abrégicr, abridge ; allevidre, alegzer, 
allege. A MF¥r. form, influenced by aggravare, 
was agragier, aggragier, whence Sc. agerage. See 
AGGRIEVE and AGGRAVATE, from same L. elements]. 

1. rans, To make heavy ; to make dull (the eyes 
or ears). 

1382 Wyciir Lam. iii. 7 He agreggede myn gyues. —/s. 
vi. ro Blynde out the herte of this puple, and his eres a- 
gregge [1388 aggrege thou the eeris therof]. —/s. lix. 1 Lo! 
there is not abreggid the hond of the Lord. . ne agreggid is 
his ere, 

2. intr. To be heavy, to be weighed down. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 389 Sacrilegge Which maketh the 
conscience agregge. 

3. lrans. To make graver, to aggravate. 

1382 Wycuir Ger. xviii. 20 The synne of hem is myche 
agredgyd. ¢1386 CHaucer Parson's T. 886 The circum- 
staunces that aggreggen mochel every synne. 1496 Dives 
& Pauper (W. de Worde) u. iv. 113/2 Wycked custome ex- 
cuseth not synne but it accuseth and aggregeth synne. 1536 
BELLENDENE Cron. Scot/. (1821) 1. 42 To aggrege this im- 
portabil cruelte in mair dammaige of our commoun weill. 
1663 Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiit. (1685) 137 [Which] will 
doubtless aggrage their punishment. 1696 A. WeppERBURN 
David's Test., Serm. xvi. 182 That agregges their Torment 
and their Misery. ; j p 

4. intr. To growgrave, to increase in aggravation. 

c1400 Afol. for Loll. 4 In swelk be synne aggregith bi 
resoun of be degre. 

5. lrans. To cause to appear gravcr or worse, 
to exaggerate. [ 

61386 CHaucer A/elibarus 53 His flaterers .. empeirtd and 
agregged muchel of this matere. 1513 Dovcas Ainers x1. 
viii. 74 Than with his drede and sle contruwit fere My cryme 
aggregeis he on this manere. 1566 Knox //ist. Nef. Scotl. 
Wks. 1846 I. 372 Sche . . exponed hir grevous complaint, ag- 
gredging the same with many lyes._ 1651 CatprrwooD Mist. 
Atrk (1843) 11. 474 These calumneis were published . . and 
ap eccdged, to stirre up the subjects against the regent. 
1668 Honyman Surv. Naphtali wt. (1669) 15 All which thi> 


AGGRESS. 


Libeller labours toaggrege. 1676 W.Row Supfpl.Blair's A uto- 
biog. xi. (1848) 363 He did [as he could] aggrage Mr. James 
Sharp’s great pains and travels for the good of the Kirk, 

G. To allege as a grievance ; to charge. 

a 1600 Egerton Pap. 226 (Halliw.) Neither dyd I euer put 
in question yf I shoulde do you right, as you appeare to 
agreage. 


. To load, heap. (Perh. confused with later Fr. 

agréger = \.. aggregare. The Latin is aggerat tras.) 

1513 Doucas #xeis x1. vii. 112 Aggregeing on him wraith 
and malice large. 

“| Agerege seems to have been obs. in Eng. 
a 1500, though retained in Scotland. In 1554 it was 
so unknown that Tottel changed Lydgate’s agrege 
in the following passage to agregate, quite a differ- 
ent word. So in mod. Fr. ags‘ger is treated as the 


equivalent of L. aggregare. 
¢ 1430 Lyne. Bochas 1. xx, Some tonges.. Whan they per- 
ceyue that a prince is meved To agreg hys yre do their busy 
cure [ed. 1554 Tagregate his yre do their busy cure]. 
+Agegre'ss, 54. Obs. [ad.L.aggress-us an attack, 
f. aggredi to approach, attack: see AGGREss z.] 


Attack, aggression. 

1678 Hace Pleas of Crown xv. (T.) Not only to mutual de- 
fence, but also to be assisting to each other in their military 
aggresses upon others. 1698 J. Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 383 
Upon the very first Aggress, : 

Ageress (in Her.) obs. variant of OcREss. 

Aggre'ss (agre's), v. [a. Fr. aggresse-r (Cotgr.) 
earlier agresser, ad. med. and ?late L. aggressare, 
freq. of aggred-¢ to approach, attack, f. ad to, at+ 
gvad-t to march, step.] 

+1. ztr. To approach, march forward. Oés. 

c1575 Cambyses in Hazl. Dods?. 1V. 172 Behold, I see him 
now aggress, And enter into place. 

2. 7ztr. To make an attack; to set upon; ‘to 
commit the first act of violence; to begin the 


quarrel.” J. Const. 072. 

a1714 Prior Ode to QO. Anne (J.) Tell aggressing France 
How Britain’s sons, and Britain's friends can fight. 1837 J. 
Harris Gt. Teacher 290 The only domains on which his em- 
pireaggresses. 1851 H. Spencer Soc. Stat. xxi. § 8 The moral 
law says—Do not aggress. 

3. trans. To set upon, attack, assault. 

1775 ASH, Aggress, v.t. to set upon, to attack, to begin a 
quarrel. 1882 Sat. Rev. 25 Feb. 225 Roaring lions to be go- 
ing about seeking whom they may aggress (the verb, though 
little used, is strictly in accordance with analogy). 

Aggressed, bad spelling of AcREsT a. 

Aggressing (Agre'sin), vé/.sd. [f. prec. + -ING1.] 
The action of attacking ; commencing an attack. 

1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics viii. § 52.139 Whether 
men live together in quite independent ways, careful only to 
avoid aggressing. 4 : 

Aggressing (Agresin), f//.a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING%.] Commencing the attack, assailing. 

a1714 (See AGcrEss % 2}. 1775 ADaiR Amer. ndians 380 
The aggressing party usually send ..a friendly embassy to 
the other, praying them to accept of equal retribution. 


Aggression (agre'fon). [a. Fr. agresston, for- 
mee ager: 
n. of action f. aggred-2: see AGGRESS v.] 

1. An unprovoked attack ; the first attack in a 


quarrel ; an assault, an inroad. 

1611 CotGr., Aggression, an aggression, assault, incounter, 
or first setting on, 1693 J. Owen /foly Spirit 227 An ex- 
traordinary Aggression was to be made upon the Kingdom 
of Sathan. 1793 T. Jerrerson liritings (1859) IV. 12 We 
have borne with their aggressions. 1818 Scott Hr. A/id?. 
31 An unjust aggression upon their ancient liberties. 1830 
Lye Princ. Geol, (1875) 11.11. xliv, The sand drift is mak- 
ing aggressions at certain points, 

2. The practice of setting upon any one; the 
making of an attack or assault. 

a1704 LestRANGE (J.) There may be also..a conspiracy 
of common enmity and aggression. 1721 Batley, Aggression, 
setting upon. 1776 ApAmM SmitH Hi, WN. I. Pref. 11 The 
business of government is to check aggression only. 1799 
WELLINGTON in Gen. Desp. 1. 17 A war of agression against 
the Company. 1851 M‘Cuttocn 7a-ration i. i. 410 Hostile 
aggression and insult must be opposed and avenged. 1868 
PearpD Water-farming xv.158 The stock .. will be safe from 
aggression, | 5 . 

Aggressive (4gre'siv), a.[f. L.ageress- ppl.stem 
of aggred-2 (see AGGRESS v.) +-IVE. Cf. mod. Fr. 
agressif, -ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining to aggression, of attack ; 


offensive. 

[Not in Topp 1818, RicHARDSON 1836-55. In Craic 1847.] 
1824 Syp. SmitH Wks. 1869, 468 Jealous of the aggressive 
pleasantry of more favoured people. 1837 PALMERSTON Opin. 
& Pol, (1852) 362 The only Country in which financial diffi- 
culties constitute an obstacle to aggressive warfare. 18 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. ii. 36 An aggressive war, as dis- 
tinguished from mere plundering inroads. 

absol., quasi-sb. The aggressive (sc. course). 

1845 Forp /fandbk. Spain I. it. 311 Soult..at once as- 
sumed the aggressive. 

2. Tending or disposed to attack others. 

1840 Mitman /fist. Chr. (1875) Il. 208 To follow any rigor- 
ous impulse from a determined and incessantly aggressive 
few. 1868 Pearp Water-farmiing xvi. 163 Pike, and perch, 
the most quarrelsome, and aggressive fish. 1869 Seevey /ss. 
§ Lect.ii. 43 It included warlike and aggressive nations. 


Aggressively (agre'sivli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
In an aggressive manner ; offensively. 


(Not in Craic 1847.} 1849 PALMERSTON Ofin. & Pol, (1852) 
479 The impression—that England. . never will be found 


(16th c. in Littré); ad. L.aggresston-em | 
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acting aggressively against any other power. 1865 MiLL 
Represent. Gov, 35/1 What then prevents the same powers 
from being exerted aggressively? 1882 Sturcis Dick's 
Wandering 1.1. ix. 116 Two gentlemen of an aggressively 
artistic appearance, 

Aggressiveness (Agre'sivnés). [f. AGGRESSIVE 
+-NEsS.] The quality of being aggressive; the 
disposition to attack others. 

(Not in Craic 1847.] 1859 Bentley's 0. Rev. No. 3.24 To 
secure Europe from the insatiable aggressiveness of France. 
1881 Masson Carlyle in Macw. Mag. XLV. 154 His fear- 
lessness and aggressiveness in speech. 

Aggressor (agre'sa1). [a. L. aggressor n. of 
agent, f. aggredi: see AGGRESS v.; cf. Fr. agresseur, 
16th ce. in Littré.] He who sets upon, attacks, or 
assails another ; he who makes the first attack, or 
takes the first step in provoking a quarrel. 

(Not in Corer. 1611-50, who renders Fr. ageresseur, an 
assailer or assaulter, hee that gives the onset, or first layes 
hands on his weapon, to doanother violence.] 1678 PuiLtips, 
Aggressour, an assailer of another, a beginner of a business. 
1684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 155 To defend themselves, 
or their Friends, from any unjust Aggressors. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmdcexili/2 The French were the first Aggressors, 
by seizing all the Boats. 1768 BLackstone Cow. I. 259 
He may attack and seise the property of the aggressor nation. 
1851 Martotm /fady i. 44 The Austrian was the aggressor. 


+Aggresteyne. Ods. A disease of the tail 
feathers of hawks. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans iv, Whan ye se your hawke hurte hir 
fete wyth hir beke : and pullyth her tayle thenne she hath 
the aggresteyne. [In Puituips, Baicey, and Asu, with mere 
reference to the foregoing passage.] 

|| Aggri: see Accry. 

t+Aggrie-vance (agr7‘vins). Also 5-6 agre- 
uaunce, ager-, Gagreeuance, [a. OFT. avrevance, 
n. of action f. agvever: see AGGRIEVE and -ANCE.] 

+1. That which burdens or oppresses ; a burden, 
trouble, or hardship; a grievance. Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Aggreuauns, Gravanzen, nocumentunt, 
tedium, 1599 Fenton Guicctardin xvu. 781 For remedie of 
which aggreeuances .. the people .. determined to resist 
w.th their weapons. 1649 Batt Power of Kings 2 That.. 
our Kings should Redresse such Agrievances as they should 
complaine of. 1664 H. More A/yst. /27g. xvi. 38 Those great 
agonies and aggrievances of spirit that the true members of 
Christ are cast into by beholding such abominable practices. 

2. The action of aggrieving, troubling or annoy- 
ing ; Oppression. 

1587 J. Hooker //ist. /rel. in Holinsh. II. 172 To the ag- 
greeuance of good subiects, & to the incouragement of the 
wicked, 1596 B. Grirrin Fidessa (1876) 28 Vntoward sub- 
iect of the least aggrieuance. 1819 Foster Po. /pnor.(1834)4 
The aggrievance of things which inevitably continue in our 
presence. i 

+3. Aggravation. (See AGGRIEVE 3.) Oés. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde)1v. xxv. 311 It is also 
agreuaunce of synne more or lesse of as moche that a man 
eteth many tymes. 

Aggrieve (agr7‘v), v. Forms: 4-5 agreue, a- 
greve, 5-Oagereue, bagreeue, aggreeue, agrieve, 
6- aggrieve. [a. OFt. agreve-r to render more 
heavy or severe:—L. aggravd-re: f. ag-=ad- to+ 
grava-re to load. In I4the. the Fr. and in 15th c. 
the Eng. began, after L., to be written agg- and 
finally the Fr. was changed to aggraver. See also 
AGGRAVATE, AGGRAVE, and AGGREGE.] 

1. trans. To bear heavily upon; to bring grief or 
trouble to; to grieve, distress, afflict, oppress. 
Now rarely used exc. in the passive Zo be aggrieved: 
to be injuriously affected, to have a grievance or 


cause of grief. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 323 Of pat ilk outrage pe fest bam 
sore agreued. ¢14z25 WynTouN Cro. 1x. Pref. 38 Elde me 
masteris wyth hir Brevis Ilke day me sare aggrevis. ¢ 1450 
LoneLicu Grai? lii. 343 Agreved was he sore Of tydynges 
that him comen thore. 1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
37 I. 110 Oon thynge doethe aggreve me ryght sore. c¢1540 
tr. Pol. Verg., Eng. Hist. (1846) 1. 199 They aggreeved the 
inhabitantes with infinite mischeves. 1670 G. H. tr. His?. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 289 They shall not permit the Cardinals to 
be aggrieved by any body. @1716 SoutH Sev. viii. 11 (T.) 
Those pains.. are afflictive just so long as they actually 
possess the part which they aggrieve. 1849 Macautay /7zs?. 
pees I. 16 Both were alike aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad 

ing. ; 

+2. zztr. To afflict oneself, to grieve, to feel 
grief. Ods. 

1559 Alirrour for Mag. 442 (T.) My heart aggriev’d that 
such a wretch should reign. A 

+ 3. trans. To make more grave or serious ; to ag- 


gravate, exagyerate. (= AGGREGE 3, 5.) Ods. 

1524 State Pap. Hen. VIII, 1V. 154 Agrieving somewhat 
the daungier whiche might ensue. 1541 Etvot /1. Gov. 44 
But yet the treason dooen also to me, aggreeueth the tres- 
passe. 1562 ATKINSON in Strype’s dz. Ref. xxvi. (1709) 265 
Let us therefore never go about to aggrieve the matter, or 
inake it worse than it is. 1590 SouTHWELL Marie Magi, 
Funeral Teares 195 Want of faith was agrieved with want 
of all goodnesse. 

Aggrieved (igiiva), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Oppressed orhurt inspirit; distressed, troubled, 
annoyed, vexed (with, at). Obs. replaced by grzeved. 

¢ 1350 H7i22. Palerne 266 Gop til him swipe ‘lest he agreved 
wex, ¢1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Won, 345 A God ne sholde 
nat be thus agreved, But of hysdeitee he shal bestable. 1477 
Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 77 He was gretely agreued 
with suche as helde the same opynyon. 1513 DouGLas -Exeis 
lu. xi. rrr Grete Goddis semand with Troy aggreuit. 1557 


AGHAST. 


Surrey xed u.(R.) And great gods eke aggreued with 
our town. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 561 Agreeued 
at, or ashamed of the thing that they haue done, 

2. Injured or wronged in one’s rights, relations, 
or position; injuriously affected by the action of 
any one ; having cause of grief or offence, having a 
grievance (at, dy). ; 

1590 Martowe ts¢ Pt. Tambur.i.i.1 BrotherCosroe, I find my- 
selfagrieved. 1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) ii.25 The agrieved 
person shall doe more manly, to be extraordinary and sin- 
gular in clayming the due right whereof he is frustrated. 
1790 Cowrer //iad 1.757 My mother, be advised, and though 
aggrieved Yet patient. 1859 T. Lewin /zvas. Brit. 61 ‘The 
Britons were as much the aggrieved as the aggressive party. 
1870 Bowen Logic ix. 293 The Catholics had a right to feel 
aggrieved that these laws should be permitted to remain in 
the statute book, 

+3. Injured physically ; hurt, afflicted. Ods. 

1725 Brapiry Mam, Dict. s.v. Sprain, Rub and chafe it 
upon the aggrieved place. 1783 P. Pott Chirurg. liks. 11. 
278 What disorders the aggrieved part is naturally liable to. 

+4. Aggravated, exaggerated. Ods. 

1513 More Richd. /1/,Wks. 1557,62/1 Smal matters agreuid 
with heinouse names. 1559 Myrroure for Mag., Gloc. xxi.1 
Aggreued was also this latter offence, With former matter. 

;+Aggrievedness. Obs. rare. [f. prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being aggrieved ; 
the feeling of injury causing grief. 

1596 Carew tr. Hvarte's Trial of Wits xiii. 234 Through 
this aggreeuednes, the naturall heat encreaseth. 

Aggrievement (Agr7vmént). rare. [f. Ac- 
GRIEVE v. + -MENT after amendment, etc.] The ac- 
tion of aggrieving ; aggrievance. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles 72 Air II, i. 5 Whether Sir Robert 
went to the grave aware or unaware of the bitterness of his 
aggrievements, : 

gg_rieving (Agr7vin), vs/. sd. [f. AGGRIEVE + 
-Inc!.] The bringing of grief or trouble upon ; 
giving cause of trouble to; annoying. 

1440 Pron. Parv., Aggruggynge, ora-greuynge. Agpra- 
Vacio, aggravamen. 

Aggrieving (Agr7vin), ff. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING+.] Annoying, vexing ; vexatious. 

1841 Gen. P. THompson £2xerc. (1842) VI. 1 Sending spies 
-- with directions to make every aggrieving and wounding 
report which rancour could devise. 

Aggroup (Agrép), v. [a. Fr. agroupe-r (17th c.) 
to put intoa group; f. 2 to + grower to group, prob. 
due to phr. @ groupe. Would be better spelt agvozp.] 
trans. To form or arrange in a group or groups ; to 
Group. Also ivr. (for ref.) (Orig. a term of art.) 

1695 DrvpEn Art of Painting § 132 (R.) They aggrouppe, 
and contrast each other in the same manner as figures do. 
a 1700 — (J.) Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped 
(or combined) together. @ 1760 J. Browne Design & Beauty 
(1768) 103 Aggroupe the figures here, and there oppose. 

Aggrouped (agrépt), pf/.a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Arranged in a group; grouped. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dahome I. 219 The King and Fanti 
cortége then stood aggrouped to the west of the square. 

Aggroupment (agr#pmént). Also agr-. [f. 
AGGROUP v.+-MENT.] Arrangement in a group or 

roups. 

1862 Art FrnZ. June 130 The time is sunset, and the mass 
of the broadcast aggroupment is inshade. 1864 WEBSTER, 
Agroupment. 1874 Boutet, Arms & Armour iii. 42 The 
remarkable and celebrated aggroupment or formation known 
under this term ‘ phalanx.’ 

+Aggru'dge, v. Ods. rare; also 6 agrudge, 
[f. ag- (=A- pref. 11) +GrupcE.] To grumble, 
express dissatisfaction or annoyance. 

1470 Dx. or CLarence in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 42 I. 136 We 
.. aggrudgynge of the greate enormyties and inordinate ym- 
positions..newly layd upon you. 1530 PatsaGr. 4109/1, I 
agrudge, I am a graved, je suis greué, or Je suis couroucé. 

+ Aggru'd ed, pl. a. Obs.; also 5 aggrogeyd. 
[f. prec.+-ED.] Dissatisfied, annoyed. 

1440 Prop. Parv., Aggroggyd, oraggreuyd, Aggravatus. 

+ Aggrudging, 22/. sd. Ods.; also 5 aggrug- 
gynge. [f. AGcGRuDGE v. +-ING!.] Grumbling, 
dissatisfaction, annoyance. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 8 Aggruggynge, or a-greuynge. Agegra- 
valio, ager avamen, 

| Aggry, aggri. A word of unknown origin and 
meaning, applied to coloured and variegated glass 
beads of ancient manufacture, found buried in the 
ground in Africa ; they closely resemble the glazz 
neidyr or adder stone of the Britons. 

1819 Bowpicu Aissio to Ashantee 267 The variegated 
strata of the aggry beads are so firmly united and so imper- 
ceptibly blended, that the perfection seems superior to art. 
1876 Fam. Herald 9 Dec. 95 Aggry beads .. are supposed 
to be of ancient Egyptian manufacture. 1882 J. E. Price in 
Atheneum 11 Mar, 321/1 When the Romans occupied the 
country [Britain], they brought with them many African 
slaves who wore necklaces with aggri beads attached. 

Agh, aghe, obs. forms of AWE, and of Owr. 

Agha, variant of Aca. 

Aghast (aga'st), #//. a. Forms: 3-6 agast, 6- 
aghast. [Pa. pple. of AGast z. to frighten, affright. 
The fuller AGASTED is also found. Cf. roast (beef), 
roasted. The unetymological spelling with gh ap- 
pears first in Scotch ¢ 1425 (probably influenced by 
ghast, ghaist, ghost); it became general after 1700.] 

1. Affrighted, frightened, terrified. es. in mod. 


AGHASTNESS. 


usage, Seized with the visible or physical signs of 
terror or horror; struck with amazement. This 
change of meaning is due to misunderstanding the 
nature of the word, as if it were a-chast, like a-sleef, 
afloat. Const. af (of obs.) the object, wth (for 
obs.) the emotion. Kare and obs. with 7f. and /es?. 

c1260 A Sarmun in EL. E, Poems (1862) 1 Wel mow we 
drede and be agast. 1382 Wrctir Luke xxiv. 37 Thei, 
troublid and agast (v7.7. agastid. 1385 Cuaucer Leg G. 
HVom.1534 He wasagast To love. c1gz5 WyNrown Crom. vill. 
xvi. 138 De scottis men. . Ware gretly in bare Hart aghast. 
¢ 1450 Loneticn (rai? xii. 40g For of here lyves they were 
Agaste. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxxii. 251 Ife was agast 
lest it shold be ony preiudyce ayenst the pope. pa! Hotins. 
Chron. ww 916/2 Be not agast of your enemies. 1667 Mitton 
P.£.u, 616 With shuddring horror pale, and eyes agast. 
1711 GreENwoop “yg. Gram. 276 A-gast, affrighted, as 
it were at the sight of a Ghost. 1783 Warson PActip ///, 
(1793) I. 1. 17 The garrison stood aghast at this unforeseen 
disaster. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & fsaéb. 1. x. 427 Their coun- 
tenances aghast with terror. 1866 Motuny Dutch Rep. i. 
ii, 385 The Bishop fell on his knees, aghast at the terrible 
decree. . 

{ catachrestic. Ghastly. rare. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 11. 161 Dead things that look 
aghast By the daylight. 

Aghastness (Aga'stnés). rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The state of being aghast ; horror. 

1881 Punch 14 May 221 Mrs, Vamp.. threw the needful 
expression of hollow aghastness into her eyes. 

Aghe(n, a3e(n, obs. forms of OwE v., Own. 

Aghen, ajen, obs. forms of AGAIN. 

Agher, ajer, obs. forms of OWNER. 

Aghful, -li, -nesse, obs. ff. AWFUL, -LY, -NESS. 

Aghill, a3el,occ.erroneous formof ATHEL, noble. 

Aghlich, -ly, obs. forms of AWLY. 

Aght, obs. f. AUGHT a. something worth, worthy ; 
also of AuGurT sé., and E1GHT. 

Aght(e, a3te, pa. t. of agan: see OWE, OUGHT. 

Aghtand, obs. form of E1GHTH. 

Aghtel, variant of Errte wv. Obds., to intend. 

+ A'gible, 2. Ods. [ad. med. L. agibilrs, f.ag-dre 
to do: see -BLE.]_ Proper or possible to be done ; 
practicable, practical. Also used szeds¢. 

1613 Sir A. SHERLEY Trav. Persia i, Fit for agible things. 
1667 WATERHOUSE Fire of Lond. 93 Disarming them of all 
agible judgment and prudent succour. 1677 GaLe Cr¢. 
Gentiles 1).1v. 2 The intermediate objects of moral Prudence 
are in general al agibles or practicables. 

+ Agi'g, adv. prop. phr. Obs. rare, [A prepi+ 
Gi; cf. agog, and fop, tip.) Iu a tiff, exeited. 

1797 Brroces Homer Travestie 11. 186 But something set 
her so agig She sent a monstrous great he-pig That swal- 
low'd ev'ry thing he found. , ; 

Agild, OF. xgri/e without compensation, with- 
out exaction of the wer-g7/d; f. At- pref + GILD. 
Quoted by Spelman from the Latin text of the 
Laws of A‘lfred, whence in some later Dicts. 

Agile (x-dzil, -ail), ¢.; also 6-7 agill, 7 agil. 
(a. Fr. agr/e (14th c.) ad. L. agrl-is, f. ag-ére to do. 
A by-form was Aciuious.] Ilaving the faculty of 
quiek motion ; nimble, active, ready. 

1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 52 To make one more 
freshe and agilite [?agile], to prosecute his good and godly 
affaires. 1581 W. Starrorp /-ram. Courpl. 1. (1876) 23 Wee 
be not so agill and light as fowles & Byrdes. 1592 Sitaxs. 
Rom. § Ful. ui. i, 171 His agile arme, beats downe their 
fatall points. 1677 Hate Priv. Orig. Man. 3 The exercise 
of the Intellective Faculty makes it agil, quick, and lively. 
1766 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) 1. 5 He cast it from 
him witha suddenagile jerk. 1844 ‘Unirtwact Greece VIII. 
Ixi.g6 The advantages of a robust and agile frame. 1872 
Brackir Lays of Hight. 156 Whose agile tongue doth flit 
From theme to theme with change of wordy war. 

+2. Easily moved. Ods. 

1694 Westmacott Scrifs. Herb, 80 All agree that it [Gophir] 
was a solid, light, agile wood, 

Agilely (edzilli, -ailli), aév. [f. AGILE a.+ 
-LY4.] In an agile manner; with agility; nimbly. 

1866 Cornh. Vag. Mar. 311 Striding grandly from tuft to 
tuft, splashing into soft places, lighting agilely on boulders. 

+Agileness. 0Ods.-° [f. AGILE a. + -NESs.] 
‘Nimbleness, activity.’ Bailey 173«; whence in J. 

Agiler, variant of AGUILER. Oés., a deceiver. 

+ Agilious, @. Obs. rare—". [f. L. agilr-s (see 
AGILE) +-ous. -ovs is not now added as a forma- 
tive to L. adjs. in -/s, though appended to other /- 
stems, as capact-ous, feroci-ous, alacri-ous.] = AGILE. 

1599 Sitver Parad. Def, in N. & Q. Ser. v. 1V. 42 Apt 
bodies, both strong and agilious. 


Agility (adzi‘liti). Forms: 5 agilite, 5-6 agy- 


lyte, -ie, 6 agilitie, 6- agility. [a. Fr. agr/it! 


(14th c.) ad. L. agriitat-em, f. agtlis: sce AGILE.] 
The quality of being agile; readiness for motion ; 
nimbleness, activity, dexterity in motion. 

1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowi?le v. iii. (1483)94 Subtilite Clerte In- 
passibilite and agylyte ben cleped the dowerys of the body. 
1483 Caxton G. Z. 1.3 Agilite and lightnes of theyr bodyes. 
1533 More A fol. ix. Wks. 1557, 863/2 Gyftes of nature .. as 
wytte, bewtye, strengthe, agylytie. 1597 Morey /ytrod, 
Music 150 With a quicke hand playing vpon an instrument, 
shewing in voluntarie the agilitie of his fingers. 1605 Bacon 
Ady. Learn, 1. vii. § 3 They .. trust to the agilitie of their 
wit, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. iv. (1686) 60 Which 
Motion is performed by the breath of the effluvium issuing 
with agility. 1791 Cowper //iad x1. 806 In my limbs No 
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longer lives the agility of youth. 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. 

Introd. 2, Exertions requiring strength and agility of body. 

Agilte, variant of AcuI.T v. Ods., to sin, wrong. 

+ Agin(ne, v. Ods. For forms see Br-cin. [for 
earlier av-ginnan, on-ginnan, also found in same 
sense: see Oncin, and A- pref. 2. Afterwards 
aphetized to Gin of which the pa. t. gaz became 
a frequent auxiliary.] ‘To begin. 

cr1000 O. £. Gosp. Mark vi. 7, & agan h{ sendan twim & 
twam, ¢1160 //atton Gos. ibid., & angan hyo sanden twam 
& twam. 1205 Lavan. 18761 Odcre weies pu most agunnen 
{rzs0 agynne}: 3cf pu hire wult awinnen. c 1230 Ancreu 
Rewte 74 Ne aginne hit neuer so wel. ¢ 1302 Pol. Songs 189 
The Flenmmysshe..Agynneth to clynken huere basyns of 
bras. 1340 Ayeud. 197 Huo pet wile riztuolliche do elmesse, 
he ssel beuore aginne at himzelue. 

+ A‘ginate, v. Ods.—° [f. late L. agina?- ppl. 
stem of agind-re to trade; f. agina the tongue of 
a balance.] ‘To retaile small wares.’ Cockerain. 

+ Aginator. Ods.-° [a. late L. agindtér i.e. 
qui parvo lucro movetur: n. of agent f. agind-re : 
see prec.] ‘He which retaileth.’ Cockeram 1626. 

+Aginning, 24/. sb. Obs. [f. Acin + -1ne1.] 
Beginning. 

1340 Ayer, 16 Prede. . wes pe verste 3enne, and be agin- 
ninge of alle kueade, dd. 32 Ne may pe sleawolle habbe 
guod aginnynge ober amendement. ; . 

Agio (a-dzio, ci-dzijo). (a. It. agro, aggro ease, 
convenience.]} 

1. The percentage of charge made for the ex- 
change of paper-money into cash, or for the ex- 
change of a less valuable metallic currency into 
one more valuable; hence, the excess value of one 
currency over another. 

1682 Scartetr Stile of Exch. 3 One party allows the other 
a certain profit upon the certain species he desireth ; and 
that profit is called by the Italians Aggio, 1776 ApAm 
Smith JV. NV, 1.11. ii. 330 Bank inoney.. bears an agio of four 
or five per cent. 1860 Exuicotr Life of our Lord vii. 293 
The agio exacted in changing common money into sacred, 
or the shekel into two half-shekels was great. 1875 Jevons 
Money viii. 72 Yet anagio, or allowance, being made for the 
average depreciation, the old standard of value and money 
of account may be retained. P 

2. /oosely, Money-changing, exchange-business. 

1817 Scott Rob Roy (1855) 11 The mysteries of agio, tariffs, 
tare and tret. 1837 CartyLe /r. Revol. 11. ¥. ii. 285 Chabot, 
disfrocked Capuchin, skilful in agio. (Cf. ‘Cet homme entend 
Vagio.’ Littré.} 

3. Comb. agio-jobber. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Revol. (1871) 111. av. iv. 154 Lest Giron- 
din lonsieurs, Agio-jobbers .» corrupt their morals. 

Agiograph, incorrectly for HaGgioGraPH. 

Agiotage (x dzictédg). [a. Fr. agtotage, n. of ac- 
tion, f. agrofer to speculate, f. @g?o: see AGio and 
-AGE, The/is purely connective in Fr., doubtless in 
imitation of the mute / in words like da//of, which 
is sounded in da//ofage. For the same reason ago 
was written in the 2nd ed. of the Dictionary of 
the Academy agvof.] Exchange business; hence, 
Joosely, speculation in buying and selling public 
stocks and shares ; stock-jobbing. 

1829 Lanpor /mag. Conv. xivii. Wks. 1846 1. 279 Vanity 
and agiotage are to a Parisian the oxygen and hydrogen of 
life. 1865 Pelt A/atl G. 22 Dec. 10 The Minister of Com- 
merce and Public Works has issued an order against agiotage. 
It is forbidden to impose any agio in changing the pontifical 
currency, 1880 Disraeci Lmdym, 111, 61 What they mean by 
peace is agiotage, shares at apremium, and bubble companies. 

([Agipe (Coles 1692), error for a GirE or GyPE.] 

Agist (ad gist), v. [a. OF r. agister (agiter, agit- 
ter), f. d to+grster, giter to lodge:—L. *jacitd-re, 
freq. of jacere to lie (perh. due to phrase é giste). 
A med.L. formation on the OFr. was ade/stare ; 
cf. also gista, gistum lodging, formed en Fr. g7ste, sb. 
f, gister.] 

1. To take in live stock to remain and feed, at a 
certain rate; orvfg. to admit cattle for a defined 
time into a forest, whence the constructions, to ag?st 
catlle, to agist the forest. 

_ [1224 Chart. Forests(see 1618), 1304 Var books Edw. J,23E 
il agista nos bestis..nos bestis furent agistes par celuy qe 
Yengistement ad.] 1598 MANwoop Lawes Fores? xi. § 1 lfa 
man have common by a specialitie.. he may not Agist other 
mens cattell, there to use his common. 1611 Cotcr., Gfan- 
dager les porceauz ..to agist, or lay, swine in mastie woods. 

1618 Puiton Coll. Stat. 7, tr. Chart. Forests ix, Euery Free- 
man may agest his owne Wood within our Forest [ag7s/e? 
boscum suum tn foresta) at his pleasure, and shall take his 
pawnage. Also we doe grant that euery Freeman may driue 
his swine freely without impediment through our demesne 
Woods, for to agest them in their owne Woods [ad agist- 
andum cos in boscis suis proprtis), 1691 Brount Law Pict. 
s.v., This word Agést is also used for the taking in of other 
Mens Cattle into any Man's Ground at a certain Rate per 
week. 1839 T. Starieton Plampton Corr. 18 Sir Robert & 
his heirs were also to have the pannage of the swine agisted 
in their own woods. 

2. intr. Of cattle: To remain and feed for a spe- 
cified time. 

1598 Manwoop Laws of Forest xi, § 1. (1615) 80/2 He.. 
did put his said cattell.. into the same close to Agist. 1753 
Cnampers Cycl. Supp. s.v.,When the lord. . takes in other 
cattle to agist, or feed on it. 

. By extension, To rate or charge (lands or their 
owner) with any public burden. 


AGITABLE. 


1691 Brount Law Dict. s.v., The word Agist is also meta- 
phorically taken for a Charge or Burthen ona thing; e. g. 
Terrae ad custodiam maris agistatae (Selden Afare clau- 
sum 191\ {Lands agisted or] charged with a ‘I'ribute to keep 
out the Sea. 1875 Stuuss Const, Hist. 11. xv. 289 The king 
{edward 1] instituted the system of coastguard .. and 
agisted or rated the land-owners of the maritime counties 
for its support. 

+Agistage. Ovs. [f. Acist v.+-aGe.] The 
action or funetion of agisting ; agistment. 

1691 Brovnt Law Dict.s.v. Agist, Their [Agistors'] func- 
tion is termed Agistment and Agistage. 1751 [See next). 

+ Agista‘tion. Ods. [ad. med. L. agrstation-em 
(sce Cowel), n. of action f. agéstare: see Actst.] 
Agistment. 
: ays: Cuamnirs Cyct, Agistment, Agistage, or Agistation, 
in law, the taking tn, and feeding the cattle of strangers in 
the king's forest, and gathering the money due for the same. 

| Agista'tor. Ods. [L. n. of agent f. ayista-re 
to AGisT.] = AGISTOR. 

1809 Tomiins Law Dict. s.v. Agist, hey are also called 
Agistators, to take account of the cattle agisted. 
Agisted (adzisst¢d), pp/. a. [f. Acist 7. +-Kp.] 
Of aniinals: Taken in to feed. Of pasture, ete. : 
Depastured or eaten by cattle taken in at a certain 
tate of payment. 

. 1779 Chrom. in Ann. Reg. 221/2 Grass agisted or eaten by 
improfitable cattle. 1882 Marly News 8 Mar. 4 6 E:xempting 
agisted stock and hired machinery from seizure. 

Agisting (adzistin), vé/. sd. [f. Acist v. + 
-InG1,] The taking in to pasture. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes of Forest xi. § 1 This manner of 
taking in of cattell, to pasture or feede by the weeke, or by 
the moneth or otherwise, is called Agisting of beasts or cattell. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antig.ix. 219 The Bishop ..and Ralph 
de Warewill had liberty of agisting their hogs. 

Agisting (Adgi'stiy), pf’. a. [f. Acist v. + 
-InG%,.] a. That takes in the eattle of another to 
pasture. b. Feeding on hired pasture. 

1768 Bracxstoxe Comm. 11. 11. xxx. 453 The agisting 
farmer. 1882 cho 2 Dec., We should much like to have a 
pulpit defence of the right to seize agisting stock. | 

Agistment (adzistmént). [a. OF r. agistement, 
f. agiste: see AGIST and -MENT.] 

1. The action or process of agisting; the taking 
in of cattle or live stock to feed at a rate of so 
much per head; the opening of a forest for a spe- 
cified time to live stoek. 

{1304 ear books of Edw. f, 23Q'il ad agistement adeuscents 
bestis.] 1621 Cotcr., Glandage..th' Agistment, or laying of 
swine into Mastie woods. 1695 Kennett far. A tig. ix. 219 
To take pannage which was one farthing for the agistment of 
each hog. 1768 Brackstone Comm. 11. 452 If a man takes 
in a horse, or other cattle, to graze and depasture in his 
grounds, which the law calls agistment. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 82 Depending upon casual and agistment 
stock for the consumption of his herbage. _ : 

2. The herbage of a forest, or the right to it. 

1598 [See under 3]. 1611 Coter., /’aisson, th’ Agistment, 
or Flerbage of woods, or forests ; feeding for cattell therein. 
1641 Termes de ta Ley 15 The feed or herbage of the cattell 
is called Agistment. 

3. The rate levied or profit made upon the pas- 
turing of another’s cattle. 

1577 Hovinsuro Chrom. an. 1198 R.) Aduantages and pro- 
fits..as in pannage and agistenients. 1598 MaNwoop Lawes 
of Forest ix. § 1 Agistment is most properly, the common 
of Herbage, of any kind of ground..or the money that is 
received or due for the same. 1 Tomuns Law Dict, s.v. 
Agistment is likewise the profit of such feeding ina ground 
or field; and extends to the depasturing of barren cattle of 
the owner, for which tithes shall be paid to the parson. 

4. Agistment Tithe: ‘The tithe of cattle or other 
produce of grass lands... paid to the vicar or 
tector by the occupier of the land, and not by the 
person who may put his cattle therc to graze at a 
certain rate per head.’ Excel. Brit. 

1527 quoted tn Hutchins’ //ist. Dorset (1774) I. 280 The 
rector. . shall have all the tithes of hay and agistments in 
the mead called Shetewel in Bradepole. 1779 in Avy. Kee. 
221/2 A claim made by the former [the rector] of agistment 
tithe in kind. 1808 Syp. Saitn Phymiey's Lett, Wks. 1859 
1]. 1743/2 The abolition of agistment tithe in Ireland by a 
vote of the Irish House of Commons, : 

5. By extension, Any rate or charge levied upon 
the owner or occupier of (pasture) lands. 

1618 Putton Coff. Stat, tr. Act 6 Hen. VJ, v, So that no 
tenants of lands or tenements..shal in any wise be spared in 
this and for agistments vpon the sea banks for preservation 
of the said parts. 1809 Tomtxs Law Dict. s.v., There is 
agistment of sea-banks, where landsare charged witha tribute 
to keep out the sea. | ; 

Agistor, agister (adzista1). [a. Anglo Fr. 
agistour, {. agister: sce AGIsT and -on.] One who 
agists. sfec. An officer of the royal forests, who 
takes charge of cattle agisted, and accounts for the 


money paid for their agistment. 

(1327 Stat. 1 dw. 3. vill, Foresters, verdours, regardours, 
agistours, et autres ministres de mesme le forest.) 1483 Cath. 
dnglic., A gister: Aytstator. 1598 Maxwoop Lawes of 
For. xi. § 1. (1615) 80/1 The kings Agistors of his Forest... doe 
receiue and take in the beasts and cattell of eucry person. 
1812 W. Taxtor in orth. Mag. XXXIV. ave A forest has 
laws and officers of its own as foresters, verdours, ranger, 
and agisters. 1837 W. & M. Hower, Aur. Lifes 1b 18# 3 
357 Agistors also, to look afier the agisiment of cattle. . 

+ A‘gitable, . O¢s. [a. Fr. agitable, ad. L. agt- 
tabilis, {. agild-re: sce AGITATE and -ABL¥.) Capa- 
ble of being agitated, easily moved, or disturbed. 


AGITANT. 


1548 Hatt £dw. /V, 23 A rede wyth euery wind is agitable 
and flexible. 1603 Frorio A/oxtaigne i. xii. (1632) 593 The 
mind [of the vulgar].. is lesse penetrableand agitable. 1661 
Origen in Phenix (1721) 1. 53 The finer and more agitable 
Particles. [Also in Jounson and mod. Dicts.] 

+ A-gitant, ¢. and sd. Obs. [a. Fr. agitant pr. 

ple. of agrter, ad. L. agitd-re: see AGITATE a.] 

A. adj. Moving, stirring, disturbing. rave—°. 

B. sb. One who stirs in, or plans, a course of 
action. (Cf. also ADJUTANT.) 

@1670 Hacxet Life of Williams 11. 90 (D.) The chief 
agitant saw that this tryal upon so firm a courage was 
uneffectual and ridiculous. @ 1698 R. Howarp Comunittee 
11. i (D.) Now am I ready for any plot; I'll go find some 
of these agitants. 

+ A’gitat(e, Aa. pple. Obs. Sc. [ad. L. agitat-us 
pa. pple. of ag7/a-re to move to and fro, freq. of 
ag-ére to drive.] Equivalent to the later AGITATED, 

1. Tossed about, disturbed (mentally). 

1567 Test. K. Hen. Stewart in Sc. Poems of 16th c. 11. 258 
Sumtyme in mynde with anger agitat. 

2. Debated, discussed. 

1634-46 J. Row (father) //ist, A7rk (1842) 183 The Kirk de- 
syres the King... to heare everie weightie thing concerning 
the estate agitat. 

Agitate (e'dziteit), v. [f. L. agza/- ppl. stem 
of agtla-re (see prec.), also representing Fr. ag7/er 
{14th c., Littre).] 

I. To move, excite. 

+1. ¢rans. To communicate action or motion to; 
to move, actuate.=ActT v. 1. Ods. 

1620 SHELTON Oxixofe III. xxxiv. 244 In the chace.. Sleep 
and Idleness are banished, the Pores are corroborated, the 
Members agitated. 1748 THomson Castle Ind. ii. 47 By whom 
each atom stirs, the planets roll: Who, fills, surrounds, in- 
forms, and agitates the whole. 

2. To move to and fro, shake (things material). 

1s99 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 44/1 Take fresh 
butter . . impose the same ina little dishe, and agitate or 
amalgamize the same. 1667 Boyte Orig. Fornies § Qual. 30 
In agitating water into froth. 1794 SULLIVAN I’few of Vat. 
I. 76 Incessant earthquakes .. during which the earth was 
constantly agitated. 1825 Scott 7a/iswz. (1854) 141 The other 
refreshed his reverend master by agitating a fan of peacock- 
feathers. 1849 Mrs. SomeRviLLE Connex. Phys. Sc. § 30. 
347 The aurora powerfully agitates the magnet. 

3. ig. To disturb, perturb, or excite (the thoughts 
and feelings). 

1586 James VI in Ellis Orig. Leff. 1. 224 II]. 18 Knouin 
guhat divers thochtes have agitat my mynde. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe 1, 233 This had agitated my Thoughts for two Hours. 
1836 Hor. Smitu Zin Truwfet 1.13 An actor.. is never so 
sure to agitate the souls of his hearers, as when his own is 
perfectly at ease. ' 

4. Hence, To perturb or excite (@ fersom) in mind 
or feelings ; to stir up, excite, or move (a multi- 
tude) by appeals, etc. 

a 1822 SHELLEY dif. Tyr.1.i, The gadfly was the same 
which Juno sent To agitate lo. 1824 Dispin Libr. Conzp. 
89 Frequently agitated with passion and prejudice. 1855 
Lewis Early Rom. Hist. xii. § 25 Each consul formsa party, 
and agitates the people in favour of his own views. 1878 
SeEEteEY Stezz. [11.320 You are alarmed and agitated by the 
lamentations of those ladies. 

IL, To be active or busy about. 

+5. ¢rans. To do the actual work of (the affairs 
of another) ; to manage or act as an agent. Also 
absol. Obs. 

1634 Woop New Engl. Prosp. u. x, A King of large Do- 
minions hath his Viceroyes .. to agitate his State-affaires. 
1654 FuLLER2 Servi. 76 Let painefull Solicitours so honestly 
Agitate . . as knowing they must give an Account to God. 

6. To be busy with (mentally), consider on all 
sides, revolve in the mind (as a plan to be exe- 
cuted); to contrive busily. arch. 

1648 Cottrece tr. Davila’s Hist. France (1678) 9 Whilst 
these things were agitated at the court. a@ 1649 Cuarces I 
(J.) When politicians most agitate desperate designs. 1671 
Mrs. Beun Forc'd Marriage u.iii. 174 As if your soul were 
agitating something Contrary to the pleasure of this night. 

7. To discuss, debate, or push forward as a ques- 
tion to be settled. Also aéso/, 

1643 Mitton Sow, Sa/ve 43 Parliament preparing,discussing, 
agitating, concluding what is to be done. 1756 Burke SA. 
amer Tax, Wks. 11.410 Before a repeal was so muchas agi- 
tated in this house. 1785 Cowrer 77rocin.130 Points, which 
unless the Scripture made them plain, The wisest heads 
might agitate in vain. 1863 Cox /zst. Eng. Govt... ii. 285 
The question of the revival of licensed printing was re- 
peatedly agitated in Parliament. 

8. absol. To kecp up an agitation ; to keepa poli- 
tical or other object perpetually under discussion, 
so as to impress on the public mind. Const. for. 

¢ 1828 Marg. ANGLESEY (to Irish Deputation), If you really 
expect success, agitate, agitate, agitate. 1860 KiNGSLEY 
Misc. 11. 180 If he wants protection for them, let him agitate 
for the true protection. A/od. To agitate for a repeal of 
the malt tax. f 

Agitated (xdziteitéd), p47. a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] 

+1. Moved, set in motion. Odés. 

1620 [See under Acirate v. 1]. 1659 Hammonp Ox Psalm 
civ. 3. 516 Those agitated clouds, whereby, as with wings, 
the Angels fly down to us. 

2. Moved to and fro; shaken, disturbed. 

1660 Drypen Astr. Red.273 As those lees, that trouble it, 
refine The agitated soul of generous wine. 1826 DisRAEti 
Viv. Grey n. xiii. 66 Vhe solitary clerk no longer found time 
to answer the often agitated bell. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 
172 However agitated the surface of the sea may be. 


184: 


3. Excited, disturbed in mind, having the feel- 
ings greatly moved. 

1756 Burke Subl. § B. Wks. 1842 1. 73 An impassioned 
countenance, an agitated gesture. 1849 M acautay /ist. Exg. 
I. 623 He was greatly agitated. The blood left his cheeks. 

4. Debated, discussed, kept before the public by 
discussion. 

1640-4 Order of Commons in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1. (1692) 
I. 355 Notes of things brought into the House, Propounded 
or Agitated in the House. 1675 Baxter Cath, Theol. 1. 1. 
z7 It is also an agitated Controversie with them, Whether, 
etc. 1868 G. Durr Polit. Surv. 104 The long agitated scheme 
foi running a railway down the Euphrates valley. 

Agitatedly (x-dziteitédli), adv. [f prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an agitated manner; with agitation. 

1827 Moore Eficurean xii. (1839) 156 Laying her hand 
agitatedly upon mine. 1862 Mrs. Woon A/rs. Hallié. (1864) 
1. viii. 48 He saw how agitatedly anxious she was. 

Agitating (edzitcitin), 47. sd. [f. AGITATE z. 
+-1NGl] The action of moving, disturbing, dis- 
cussing. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1667 [See under AciTATE v. 2]. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Diet 398 
Violent Purging .. by agitating the Humours often hurts. 
1769 Burke St. of Nat. Wks. 1842 1. 110 Without agitating 
those vexatious questions. 

Agitating (edzitcitin), A/a. [f. Acrrate v. 
+-ING2.] a. Lng. Hist. Acting as AGITATORS. 
b. Disturbing, exciting. 

a1$71 Faireax Short Alem. (1699) 119 To prepare a way to 
this Work, this Agitating Council did first intend to remove 
all out of the Parliament who were like to oppose them. 
1814 SouTHEY Roderick xviii. 1X. 162 The active agitating 
joy that fill’d The vale. 1868 Gro. Exiot #. Holt 47 He 
trembled under the pressure of some agitating thought. 

Agitation (xdzitzt-fon). [a. (16th c.) Fr. agita- 
lion, ad. L. agilalion-em n. of action, f. agita-re : 
see AGITATE a.] The action of agitating. 

+1. The action of moving, stirring ; motion, ac- 
tion, cxercise of activity. Ods. 

1573 Br. Coorer Thesaur., Agitatio, moouing, stirring, 
agitation, exercise. 1610 Gwituim Heraldry i. xx. 11660) 
217 Albeit they. . have their feeding upon the earth, yet 
is their agitation above inthe Ayre. 1633 T. N[Ewton] tr. 
Lemnie’s Touchst. Compl. 167 Likewise doth the body of 
man become putrified . . if it accustome not it selfe to exer- 
cise and agitation. 1711 F. Furcer Med. Gyn. 4 By Exer- 
cise then, I understand all.. Motion or Agitation of the Body. 

2. esp. The moving of (anything) to and fro; 
shaking. 

1583 PLat Fewel-ho. (1594) 47 Or use anie other devise by 
agitation or shaking, untill you have broken the yolke. 
1659 Baxter Saving Faith § 12. 88 Even Agitation with 
pressure sometimes sets the Turners wood on fire. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 133 P2 Enabled me to bear the agita- 
tion ofacoach. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 484 Brought 
to the surface by the agitation of the sea. 

3. A state or condition of being moved to and 


fro ; commotion, disturbance, perturbation. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn... vii.§ 1 (1873) The true character 
of Divine Presence, coming in .. without noise or agitation. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos.1. 21 A tremulous Motion and 
Agitation of rowling fumes. 1775 Burke Concil. Amer. Wks. 
III. 27 Under them the state of America has been kept in 
continual agitation. 1880 CypLes Yum. Exp. i. 5 A nervo- 
cerebral system, with specific agitations set up .. in it. 

4. Mental disturbance or perturbation (showing 
itself usually by physical excitement). 

[x573 Be. Cooper 7hesaur., Agitatio mentis, the agitation 
and exercise of mind.} 1722 De For Plague (1756) 221, I 
have seen them in strange Agitations and Surprises on this 
Account. 1788 Jounson Left. 207 II. 55 Think on such 
things as may please without toomuch agitation. 1816 Scott 
aintig. vii, ‘ We thought,’ replied Sir Arthur in great agita- 
tion, ‘we thought we could get round Halket-head.’ 1834 
Hr. Martineau Demerara iv. 52 A long, deep sob broke 
from him, and the child, terrified at his agitation, ran away. 

5. The mental tossing of a matter to and fro; 
consideration, debate, discussion. 

1569 SHaxs. Alerch. Vex. in. v. 5 [Clown says] So now I 
speake my agitation of the matter. 1625 Bacon Ess. (1862) 


xx. 82 Things will have their first, or second Agitation; If 


they be not tossed upon the Arguments of Counsell, they 
will be tossed upon the Waves of Fortune. 1640 FULLER 
lbel Rediv., Sandys (1867) 11. 192 The business in agitation 
very weighty. 1769 Fuxzus Lett. xxiii. 112 The latest mo- 
ments of your life were dedicated to the same. . busy agita- 
tions. 1865 F. Parkman AH/xgueuots (1875) i. 9 While this 
design was in agitation. 

+6. Busy devising, scheming, contrivance. Ods. 

1607 TorseL.t /our-footed Beasts (1673) 176 The hunter 
must .. in hunting of a fox .. drive him against the winde, 
and then he preventeth all his crafty and subtill agitations 
and devises. 1626 Howett Leff. (1650) I. 206 You heard 
how_I was in agitation for an employment in Italy. 


+7. Eng. Hist. The action of the ‘Agitators” of 


1647. Ods. 

@1671 Fairrax Short Meni. (1699) 116 The Army was almost 
wholly infected with this Humour of Agitation. /ézd. 105, 
I shall now descend to some particulars of their Agitations. 

8. The keeping of a political or other object 
constantly before public attention, by appeals, dis- 
cussion, etc.; public excitement. See AGITATE 8. 

1828 Ann. Reg., Hist, 122/2 Its [Catholic Association’s} 
orators publicly proclaimed that ‘Agitation,’ as they termed 
it, was the object which they had in view, and that agita- 
tion they would have so long as they found it necessary. 
1863 W. Puittirs Speeches iii, 53 Whe antislavery agitation. 
1879 M¢Cartuy Ow Times 1. 337 With the Manchester 
school began a new kind of popular agitation. Up to that 
time agitation meant appeal to passion. . The Manchester 
school introduced the agitation which appealed to reason 


AGLANCH. 


and argumentonly; which stirred men’s hearts with figures 
of arithmetic, rather than figures of speech. 

Agitational (cedzitéi-Jonal), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AL!.] Of or pertaining to agitation; connected with 
the promotion of discussion on public questions. 

1866 Morn, Star 14 Feb., The denunciations. . which have 
been published are all of them so purely political, so purely 
agitational—if we may coin a word. 

Agitative (e-dzite:tiv), a. ? Obs. [f. L. agitat- 
(see AGITATE a.) +-IVE, as if ad. L. *agé/a/7vus.] 
Tending to agitate, stir, or move; motive, excitative. 

1687 H. More Aff. to Antid. (1712) 221 If a Spirit use his 
Agitative power moderately. 1753 CuamMBers Cycl. Supp.s.v., 
The agitative force of the pendulum arises from three things. 

|| Agitato (adzitato), a. A/us. [It.:—L. agild- 
tus: see AGITATE a.] ‘Agitated’; used in music 
to describe the mode or character of a movement ; 
hence, adverbially, ‘in an agitated manner, with 
agitation, restlessly.’ 

Agitator (x dziteiter). [a. L. agitétor, n. of 
agent, f. ag¢/d-re: see AGITATE a. and -or.] One 
who agitates. Specially :— 

+1. Eng. Hist. An agent, one who acts for others 
(see AGITATE v. 5); a name given to the agents or 
delegates of the private soldiers in the Parliament- 
ary Army 1647-g; in which use it varied with 
ADJUTATOR. Oéds. 

(Careful investigation satisfies me that Agztator was the 
actual title, and Ad/ufator originally only a bad spelling of 
soldiers familiar with Adjutants and the Adjutors of 1642. 
Adjutator has naturally seemed more plausible to recent 
writers unfamiliar with this old sense of ‘agitate,’ and the 
functions of the Agitators of 1647. J.A.H.M.) 

1647 (June 4) Two Lett. of Sir T. Fairfax to both Houses 
of Parit., with the Advice of the Council of Warre.. also 
the Petition of the private Souldierie of the Army .. pre- 
sented .. by their severall Adjutators. [Sigzed] Edward 
Saxby, Edward Taylor, Adjutators of the Generals Regi- 
me[nt] of Horse, etc., etc. 1647 (June 5) Solemn Engage- 
ment of the Army [Official paper printed under auth. of 
Gen. Fairfax] Upon a late Petition to the General from 
the Agitators in behalf of the soldiery. 1647 (June 12) in 
Rushw. Codd. (1721) VI. xv. 556 The Agitators on the be- 
half of the Soldiers press’d to have the Question put. [So 
always in Rushw.] 1647 Everyn Afemz. (1857) III. 6 The 
agitators are for certain reconciled with the army. 1650 
Futter Pisgah Sight u, xii. 250 Devills then dancing for 
joy, where once Angels (those holy Agitators) went up and 
down betwixt heaven and earth. ¢16s0 Sir T. HERBERT 
Alem. (T.) Active and malevolent persons of the army, 
disguised under the specious name of agitators, being two 
selected out of every regiment, to meet and debate the 
concerns of the army. @1671 Fairrax Short Alem. (1699) 
207 Now the Officers of the Army were plac’d and de 
plac’d at the will of the new Agitators. [So always in F.] 
a 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. III. x. 33 The common sol- 
diers made choice of three or four of each Regiment, most 
Corporals or Serjeants, few or none above the degree of an 
Ensign, who were called Agitators, and were to be as a 
House of Commons to the Council of Officers. [So always 
in Cl.] 1827 HALLAM Coxst. Hist. (1876) II. x. 210 Those 
elective tribunes called Agitators, who had been established 
in every regiment to superintend the interests of the army 
(Vote to Agitator: Some have supposed it to be a cor- 
ruption of adjutator, as if the modern adjutant meant the 
same thing. But I find it always so spelled in the pamph- 
lets of the time.) ae 

2. One who keeps up a political agitation. 

1780 Burke Durat. Parl. (T.) Some leading man, some 
agitator. 1791 Newte Tour in Eng. & Scot. 4 Talked of by 
certain political reformers aud other agitators. 1828 Avzv. 
Reg. 123/1 Starting against him [Fitzgerald] their own great 
popish leader and agitator, Daniel O’Connell. 1853 Avcycl. 
Brit, \1.240 The great agitator, Daniel O’Connell, was able 
tostirupthe mass of the Irish nation. 1876 Bancrort //zst. 
U.S. 111. xvii. 261 He was by nature an agitator, and car- 
ried into the cabinet restless activity and the arts of cabal. 

3. An apparatus for shaking or mixing, 

1871 Bar. Stewart //eat 51 By means of an agitator 
every part of this tube .. may be brought to the same tem- 
perature throughout. : ; 

Agitatorial (c:dziteiderial), a. [f. prec. after 
analogy of diclalor-zal, etc.: see -ORIAL.] Of or 


pertaining to an agitator. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 185/1 Manin’s whole personal and 
political working during those years was neither revolu- 
tionary nor agitatorial. | ; ‘ ‘ 

Agitatrix (edzitéltriks). [a. L. ag@tairix fem. 
of agitaior: see -TRIX.] A female agitator. 

1881 Sat. Rev. 19 Mar. 361 So the cat and the agitatrix 
exchanged courtesies and the agitatrix gave food to the 
hungry cat. 

+Agi-ve, v. Obs. For forms see Give. [f. A 
pref. 1 out, away, up+ Give. OE. agzfan is cogn. 
w. OHG. ar-, ur-, tr-, cr-geban (mod. G. ergeben), 
Goth. zs-gibav.] 

1. trans. To give up, give back; render, surrender. 

c1000 0. E. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 17 Hwzder wille ge pat ich 
eow azyfe, be Barraban, pe panne Halend. c1175 Lamb. 
Hom. 29 Ah sodliche al he hit mot a3efen 3if he hit haued. 
and 3if he hit naued ajefe swa muchel swa he mei. 1205 
Layam. 22165 A3if us ure icunde lond. @ r250 Owl & Night. 
139 Thos word agaf the niztingale. 

2. intr. To give way or yield; to abandon a 
state of rigidity; cf. to g7ve. 

168: J. WlorLipGE] Syst. Agric. 155 As soon as your Hops 
are off the Kiln, .. lay them in some room or place.. that 
they may cool, agive, and toughen, 

Aglance (aglans), adv. prop. phy. [A prep} 
of state+Guance.] Glancing, gleaming. 


AGLARE. 


1880 Wess tr. Goethe's Faust 1. ii. 60 With wreath and 


ribbon all aglance. 

Aglare (Aglé1), adv. prop. phr. [A prep.! of 
state+ Guare.] Ina glare, glaring. 

1872 M. Cottins Py, Clarice II. xix. 223 His sole remain- 
ing eye aglare with furious light. 1881 Art Fraud. Jan. 119 
The landscape lying all aglare beneath the ‘blue unclouded.’ 

Agleam (igl7"m), adv., prop. pir. [A prep.! of 
state +GLEAM.}] Ina gleaming state; gleaming. 


1870 Lowett Study Windows 380 Vhose faces... agleam 
with pale intellectual light. 


Aglet, aiglet (xrglét, érglét). Forms: 5-6 
aglett(e, aglott(e, agglot, 5-gaglet, 6 agglet(te, 
aiguelet, aguelette, ayguelet, § aigullet, 9 (egel- 
let) aigulet, aiglet, aiguillette. [a. Fr. aiguclletle 
dim. of aiguil/e needle :~late L. actcula, var. of 
acicula, dim. of acus needle. The phonetic changes 
must have been atgurllette, aigueletle, atglette, 
agle tte, a-glét (-0t), but carly instances are wanting : 
in modern times it has been again made azg/et and 
AIGUILLETTE.] 

1. The metal tag ofa lace (formerly called foin/), 
intended primarily to make it easier to thread 

through the eyelet-holes, but afterwards also as an 


omament to the pendent ends. 

1440 Promp, Parv., Agglot or an aglet to lace wyth alle, 
Acus, aculus. 1468Cov. lyst. (1841) 241 Two dozeyn poynty's 
of cheverelle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. a@1500 in Wright’s 
Vocab. 238 Hoc mominium, a naglott. 1545 Ascuam Toxoph. 
(Arb.) 108 Take hede.. that it be fast on with laces wythout 
agglettes. 1549 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (1869) 117 He 
made hys pen of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from 
hys hose. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch Mor. 13 You put your 
aglet, sir, thorow the oilet that is not made for it. 1708 
Kersey, Aglet, the Tag ofa Point. 1778 Asu, Aigullet,a 
point with tags. 1834 PLANcus fist. Brit. Cost. 236 These 
splendid hose . . were attached by points or laces, with tags 
called agulettes or aglets (4 ¢. aiguillettes) to the doublet. 
1852 Miss YoncE Cameos (1877) IV. xiii. 148 The message 

“related to two letters written with an aglet plucked from 
his hose. al 

2. Hence, An omament consisting a. properly, of 
a gold orsilver tag or pendent attached to a fringe ; 
whence b, extended to any metallic stud, plate, or 


spangle worn on the dress. 

1514 FitzHersert Fustyce of Peas 120 We shall weare any 
agglettes, botons, or broches of golde or sylver, gylt, or 
counterfayt gylt. 1530 Pascr. 193,2 Aiguelet to fasten a 
claspe in, forte. 1531 Evyot Governour (1580) 91 A mil- 
layne or French bonnet on his head full of agglets. 1551 
Epwarp VI $rvd. Lit. Remt. (1858) 325 His goune dressed 
with aglettes, worth 25 li. 1587 Ho.insnep Chron. III. 
1207/1 On the sleeves eight and thirtie paire of aglets of 
gold. 180 Baret Advearie A 227 An aglet or iewell in 

-one’s cap. 1896 SpenseR FQ. u. ili. 26 A silken Camus .. 
Which all above besprinckled was throughout With golden 
aygulets, that glistred bright, Like twinckling starres. 1598 
Florio, Tremolante..agiets or spangles. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Agiet, a little plate of any mettal, the tag of a 
point. 1764 R. Burn Poor Laws 21 No man, under the de- 
gree of a gentleman, shal] wear any aglets of gold or silver. 

c. esp. A tagged point, braid, or cord, hanging 
from the shoulder upon the breast in some military 
and naval uniforms. In this sense now officially 
treated as Fr., and written aiguillelte. 

1843 Lytton Last of Bar. u. ii. 126 No flaunting tawdri- 
ness of fringe & aiglet characterised the appearance of the 
baron. 1845 J. SauNDERS Cabinet Pict. 33 Little aiglets, tipped 
with gold, (hang) from his shoulders. 1879 Corn’. M/ag. June 
685 A handsome officer, bearing the epaulets and aiglets of 
a staff captain. 1882 Vazy List July 495/2 Aides-de-Camp 
to the Queen are to wear a gold aiguillette on the right 
shoulder. ‘ 

8. ‘Still used in haberdashery, and denotes round 
white stay-laces.’ Drafers’ Diclionary 1882. 

[So in mod. Fr. a/gur//etie has passed from the tag 
to the lace or cord, as Aorn/ did in Eng.} 

4. Herb. Any pendent part of a flower resembling 
the prec., esf. a A catkin of hazel, birch, etc. 
b. An anther (only in Dicts., and perh. erroneous). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 635 The knoppes or agglettes that 
hang in the Birche or Hasell trees. 1598Gerarve //erball 
1. xxxix. $2. 56 A certain long aglet or bunch, such as the 
Aller tree bringeth foorth. 1657 Purcuas Shvatre of /usects 
xiii. 72 When they gather off the Aglets, or Catkins, of the 
Hazel. 1708 Kersey, Aglets or Agiects (among Florists) 
are the Pendants that hang on the Tip-ends of Chivets and 
Threads; as in Tulips, Roses, etc. 1809 Parkins Cué- 
peppers Eng. Phys. Enl.127 A \ong bush of small and more 
yellow, green, scaly aglets, set in the same manner on the 
stalks as the leaves are. ¢1860 Lowett. HAs, 1879, 373/2 
And [the willow] glints his steely aglets in the sun. 

+5. A fragment of flesh hanging by the skin. 
Hence, a scrap, a shred. (Cf. Fr.découper un canard 
far aiguillettes, Littré.) Obs. 

155g Fardle of Facions u.x. 217 No, the begger.. getteth 
not an aguelette of hym. /érd. App. 352 That thei should 
vtterly destroy him.. not Ieauing an agguelet of a poincte 
for the memorial of such hopeloste persones. 

6. Comb. aglet-babie, ?A doll or (grown-up) 
‘baby’ decked with aglets. (Explained by some 
as an aglet shaped like a human figure. Johnson 
defines ag/e/ as ‘A tag of a point curved into some 
representation of an animal, generally of a man,’ 
but no quotations have been found bearing out this 
statement, which was perhaps merely hazarded as 
an explanation of ag/el-babic); aglet-headed, 
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having a head resembling an aglet ; aglet-hole, a 
hole for passing a lace through, an eyelet-hole. 

1596 Snaks. Tam. Shr.t. ii. 80 Giue him Gold enough, and 
marrie him toa Puppet or an Aglet babie, or an old tro1 with 
ne’re a tooth in her head. 1789 Pu.kincton Derdy. |. 330 
Pree Aglet-headed rush. 1600 Darre.. Demon. fossess. 6 
The boy .. burst the buttons of his Doublet & the aglet holes 
before both of his Doublet and Hose. — Detect. H/arsnet 
181 The buttons of his Douhlett did brust off and his aglet 
holees breake. 1623 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Aglet-hole, Oéte. 

A‘glet, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.) To puta tag 
on a point. 

1530 Patsor. 418/2, | agglet, I set on an agglet upon a 
poynte ora lace. Fe fence, Vhese poyntes be yvell bought, 
for some be aggletted and some nat. 

+ A'gleted, A//. 2. Obs.; also 6 agglated. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Fumished with aglets. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 729 A Cote of black velvet upon 
White Satin and tied with laces agglated with golde. 

+Aglide, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. r up, 
away + Giipr.] To glide up or away. 

¢1430 Lyne. Alnor Poems (1840) 116 When the body ded 
ryse, a grymly gost a-gleed [?aglood], Then was tyme me 
for to stere, many a foyle I be-strood. 

+ Agli-ff, v. Oss. Pa. pple. 3 aglyfte, oglyft. [f. 
A- pref. 1 + GLir¥ toalarm.) To frighten. Only in 
pa. pple. Frightened, terrified. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 3587 As he stode so sore 
aglyfte. 1330 — Chrox. 70 William was oglyft.. pat falle 
mad hiin otright. /éfd. 72 For William pei were oglift, & 
said, pat_we ne dar. 5 

A-glimmer (agli‘ma1), adv., prop. phr. [A 
prep. + GLIMMER.) In or into a glimmering state. 

1860 Hawtnorne Jfaréle Farm (1879) U1. xii. 117 To set 
the tarnished gilding of the picture-frames .. all a-glimmer. 

Aglint (aglint), adv, prop. par. [A prcp.3+ 
Guint.] Glinting, peeping through. 

1879 J. D. Lone nerd 1x. 315 Oft in the hunt have we 
caught sight, Aglint through valley copses, of the town. 

Aglitter (agli-ta:), adv., prop. pir. [A prep.t 
of state+ GuitTer.] Ina glitter, glittering. 

186s Dickens Mut. Fr. au. xvi. (1872) I. 293 Mr. Lamb, all 
a-glitter. 2881 Miss Brappon Asphodel 1.66 A room all 
a-glitter with gilding. : 

+ Aglo‘pened, ///. a. Obs. [pa. pple. either 
of glopen, gloppen, with A Particle for y-, or of 
a compound a-glofen with A- Aref. 1 intensive.] 
Frightened. 

a 1400 Alerander 874 Bees not aglopened, madame. 

Aglossal (Agly'sil), a. Zool. [f. Gr. dyAwaa-os 
without tongue + -AL.] Tongueless. 

1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 65 The aglossal Anura. 

Aglow (aglo«), adv., prop. pir. [A prep. of 
state + GLow.] 

1. Ina glow of warmth, or of some warm colour. 

1817 Coreripce Biogr. Lit. 118 Now all a-glow with 
colours not their own. 1871 Tyxpati Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. 
iv. 125 The great mass of the Fletshorn was all a-glow. 
aod. 1 was all aglow with the exercise. : 

2. fig. In a glow of (pleasurable) excitement ; 
flushed. 


@ 1834 CoLeripce Poems 237 Amid the tremor of a realm 
aglow, Amid a mighty nation jubilant. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xxii. 308 All her face was aglow with delight. 

+ Aglu't, v. Obs.; also 4 aglotye. [f. A- pref 1 
intens. + GLutT.] To feed to satisfaction, to glut. 

1393 Lanov. P. /'. C. x. 76 Bope in mylk and in mele, to 
make with papelotes, To a-glotye with here gurles, pat greden 
after fode. 1496 Bh. of St. Albans C ii, It is agluttyd and 
kelyd wyth the glette that she hath engendred 


Aglutition (eglivtifon). Pach. [f. A- pref 14 
+ L. *elilitron-cm n. of action, f. g/iti-re to swal- 
low: see DEGLUTITION.] Inability to swallow. 


1847 in Craic. 

+ Agiy:, wv. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. i away 
+GLY to glance.] To vanish, disappear. 

61325 EL. E. Ait. Poems A.245 Sypen in to gresse hou me 
a-gly3te. 

tAgly:, adv., prop. pir. Sc. Also agley. [A 
prep++GLy.]  Asquint, askew, crooked. 

ae Bones The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men Gang 
aita- y+ 

+ A-gminal, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. agmindlis, f. 
agmen (agmin-) a troop, army.] ‘Belonging to a 
troop.’ Bailey 1731. 

Agminate (z‘gmincit), a. [f.L.agmen (agmin-) 
a troop +-ATE?.) Arranged in a group or cluster. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 356/2 There are generally 
about twenty clusters of these agminate follicles. 


Agminated (x -gmincited), Ap/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] = prec. 
1847-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. § Phys. 1V.x. 103/2 The patches 


of agminated glands. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 153 
The solitary and agminated follicles of the intestines. 


Agnail (zx‘gnéil). Forms: 1 angnegl, 5 ag- 
nayl, -llo, 6 angnaylle, angnale, agnale, 6-7 
agnayle, agnell, 7 agnel, agnaile, 7- agnail. 
[A word of which the application (and perhaps 
the form) has been much perverted by pscudo-cty- 
mology. The OE. avguaz/ is cogn. w. OHG. wze- 
nagel, mod. G. dial. anneglen, etnnegeln (E. Miller), 
Fris. ongnerl, ogneil ; f. ang- (Goth. agviws, cf.ang- 
sum), compressed, tight, painful + az/, Goth. zag/s 
nail. The latter had here the sense, not of ‘ finger- 
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nail,’ zens, but of a nail (of iron, ctc.) claves, 
hence, a hard round-headed ecxcrescence fixed in the 
flesh; cf. wver-nez/, WARNEL, a wart, lit. ‘man- 
nail’ (as opposed to ‘door-nail,’ ‘wall-nail,’ ctc.). 
So, L. c/avus was both a nail (of iron, ctc.) and a 
com in the foot. Subscquently -va7/ was referred 
to a finger- or loe-nail (unguis\, and the meaning 
gradually perverted to various (imaginary or real) 
affections of the nails: sec senses 2, 3.] 

+1. A com on the toc or foot. Ods. 

cgs0 Saxon Leechdoms V1. 80 Wip angnicgle argesweorf 
& calde sapan. a14g0 A/S, Med. Linc. Vf. 3-011n Malliw.) For 
agnayls one mans fete or womans. 1483 Cath. Angl., Ag- 
naylle. 1530 Patscr., Agnayle upon ones too, corret. 1547 
Boorpe Sreutary u. (1552) 3 Clauus is the latin... Inenglyshe 
it is named cornes or agnelles in a mannes fete or toes. 1551 
Turner /levéa/ i. 2 Figges.. purge away ee and 
suche harde swellinges. /ééd. (1568) 17 [Aloe] heleth also ag- 
nales when Bey are cutof. 1575 TURBERVILLE benerie 137 
They skinne a kybed heele, they fret an angnale off, Sothus 
I skippe from toppe to toe. 1601 Hottaxp Pliny xx. iii, 
Passing good for to be applyed to the agnels or corns of 
the feet. 1611 Frorio, Fignoli, agnels, cornes, pushes, felons 
or swellings in the flesh. 1611 Co1cr., Corref, an agnaile, 
or little corne, vpon atoe. — Ffrouedle, an agnell, pinne, 
or warnell in the toe. 1783 Ainswortn Lav. Dict., VMortiint 
. . agnails, or rather corns, especially on the feet and toes. 

2. Any ‘painful swelling,’ ‘ulcer,’ or ‘sore,’ 
under, about, around the toe- or finger-nail; in 
J. and subseq. Dicts. identificd with zAzd/ow. [This 
change of explanation seems due to pseudo-ety- 
mology ; whether confusion with Fr, ‘ agonarlles, 
botches, (pocky) bumps, or sores,’ Cotgr., or med. 
L.. anghiones, anguinalta, carbuncles, contributed 
the ‘ulccrs’ or ‘sores’ is unccrtain ; but -saz/, mis- 
interpreted, fixed the locality. The further identifi- 
cation with whitlow (in the Dicts.) seems due to 
collating the Gr. name of the latter mapovuyia (f. 
map beside + évvx- nail) with ag-var/ (quasi ag- 
at+wai/). Ash explains agnat/ as ‘a whitlow, 
paronychia,’ and faronychia as ‘a perpctual sore 
under the root of the nail, a whitlow.’] 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 258 Good to be layde unto.. ulcered 
nayles, or agnayles, whiche is a paynefull swelling aboute 
the ioyntes and nayles. 1633 W. Laxcuam Gard. Health 
(ed. 2)95 It draweth out splents and broken bones, and opencth 
noughty vicers and agnayles, that grow about the roots of the 
nayles. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Agnail, a sore between the 
finger and thenail. 1721 Baitey, Agnail, a sore at the root 
of the nail on the fingers or toes. 1755 JoHNSoN, Agnail, a 
disease of the nails, a whitlow. 1847 Craic [as J.]- 

3. A ‘hang-nail’; see quot. [//eng-nai/, given 
by Halliwell as a dialect word, is evidently like 
the Sc. equivalent axger-nail (ANGER = irritation, 
inflammation), a corruption of amzg-ar/, putting a 
plausible meaning into it. That is, avzg-az/, dia- 
lectally pronounced Aang-narl, was explained as 
‘hanging’ or detached nail. This explanation of 
agnail appears first in Bailey 1737 (ed. 1736 having 
only sense 2); the form hang-narl is in Craig 1847, 
and is now commoner in London than agvaz/.] 

1742 Baitey, Aguail: a sore slip of skin at the root of a 
nail. 19758 Dycue & Parpox, Agnuai/; the soreness that 
arises from the stripping up the flesh into thin slices at the 
bottom and corners of the nails. 1847 HaLtiwett, denaii, 
a hang-nail, either on the finger or toe. //angnarls, small 
pieces of partially separated skin about the roots of the finger- 
nails, Various dialects. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Agnail,a term 
applied tothe shreds of epidermis which separate from the skin 
covering the root of the nail, and which, on being torn, give 
rise to a painful state of the fingers. 1882 $4 eddon's [lustr. 
Dressmaker Oct., Suppl. 6 This method practised daily will 
keep the nails in perfect preservation, also preventing agnails. 

Agname (x‘gnéim). [f. L. ag- = ad- in addition 
+ NAME, after L. agnomren.) An appellation over 
and above the ordinary name and sumame ; a ‘to- 
naine,’ a sobriquet. 

1834 H. Mitcer Scenes § Leg. iv. (1857) 52 The title, or 
agname, of Paterhemon. 

Agnamed (2gnéimd), f//. a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Styled or called, apart from christian and sumame. 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. 1834, 214 Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, agnamed dear Sandy. 1834 H. Mitter Scenes 
Leg. iv. (1857) 47 He wasagnamed Gudlielmus de monte alto. 

Agnate (2'gneit), sb. anda.; also 6-7 agnat, 
, agnet. [a. Fr. aguat, ad. L. agnal-us (adgndl-us, 
adndtus) a relation by the father's side ; prop. bom 
to, added by birth, pa. pple. of adgud-sc-7, {. ad to 
+ gnd-se-t to be bom, f. stem gev- to beget. Another 
form of the word differently uscd is ADNATE.] 

A. sé. 

1. A kinsman by the father's side ; a collateral de- 
scendant by male links from the same male ancestor. 

1534 in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 117 Thay cannot have 
ony agnat or kinnisman of the father’s side. 1607 40 Noxé, 
Bad. (1871) 1. 449 Ut never shall make me looke_ otherwise 
than an agnet. 1671 True Non-Conf. 453 The King of Na- 
varre, to whom, as nearest agnat, ihe Regencie belonged. 
1840 Blackw. Mag. X\.VILU. 143 Cognates or agnates—af- 
finity or consanguinity —all varieties came alike to hem. 
1880 MuirHeaD Gaius t. 136 By agnaies are to be understood 
persons who are of kin through males. 

2. A relation by descent from a common male 
ancestor, cven though female links have intervencd. 

1868 Cnampers Encycd. 1. 76 Agnates, in the law both of 
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England and Scotland, are persons related through the 
father, as cognates are persons related through the mother. 
.. The intervention of females is immaterial, provided the 
connection be on the male or paternal side of the house. 

B. aaj. [After the use of L. agnat-us, which 
was properly adj.] 

1. Related by the father’s side ; also, sprung from 
the same forefather, of the same clan or nation. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ix. 199 The Agnate descendants 
of Shem. : ; ; ; . 

2. fig. Allied in kind, akin; partaking of the 
same nature. 

1782 Powna. Study Autig.(T.) By a fair reciprocal analy- 
sis of the agnate words. 1828 Lanpor Jsag. Con. (1846) 
342 Persons who are elevated to high rank .. assume more 
or less of a fictitious character, but congenial and agnate, 
if I may say it, with the former. 

Agnathous (xgnapes), a. Phys. [f. Gr. a 
priv. + yva0-os jaw +-ous.] Having no Jaws. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agnatic (#gne'tik), a. [ad. Fr. agnatigue: see 
AGNATE and -ic.] Of or pertaining to agnates ; 
related on the father’s side. 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 365 A lineal agnatic succession. 
1880 MuirHEAD Gaius iu. 64 The agnatic [L. aguatus] curator 
of a lunatic is empowered .. to alienate his ward’s property. 

+ Agna'tical, a. Os. rare—". [f. prec. or Fr. 
agnatique + -AL.] = AGNATIC. 

1660 R. Coke Power §& Subj. 99 Lineal, agnatical, cogna- 
tical or collateral [descent]. 

Agnatically (&gnetikali), adv. [f. Aenaric- 
AL+-LY¥2.] In an agnatic manner; by agnation. 

1861 Maine Auc. Law v. 149 All persons are Agnatically 
connected together who are under the same Paternal Power. 
Agnation (&gnéifon). [a. Fr. agvation, ad. L. 
agnation-em, n. of action f. agzasc?: see AGNATE.] 
£. Relationship through the male line; descent 
from a common male ancestor through male links 
alone, as recognized in the Salic law. 

1611 Guititim Heraldry 255/1 The Agnation (which is of 
the Fathers side) must be preserued entire. 1861 Maine 
Anc. Law v.149 The foundation of Agnation is not the 
Marriage of Father and Mother, but the authority of the 
Father. 1880 MuirHeap Gaius 1.§ 156 There is no agnation 
between a mother’s brother and her son,—only cognation. 

2. Descent from a common male ancestor, even 
though female links have intervened, distinguished 
from cogzazion or descent from the same mother, 
which may or may not include agnation. 

1751 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., This difference was abolished 
hy Justinian (/s¢. 3. 10) and the females were reinstated in 
the right of Agnation .. hence cognation came to take in all 
the relations of the mother as well as father; and Agnation 
to be restrained to those of the father alone. 

8. fg. Kinship by descent. 

1782 Pownact Study A ntig. 168 (T.) A much greater agna- 
tion may be found amongst all the languages in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Agnesite (c‘gnéssit). 1/7. [See quot.] 

1837-80 Dana Mineral. (ed. 5) 793 Agnesite..an earthy 
steatite-like mineral from St. Agnes in Cornwall... may be 
an impure bismuth ochre. 

Agnet, obs. form of AGNaTE. 

Agnification (z:gnifikzijan). rare. [f. L. 
aen-us lamb+-FricaTIon.] The making or repre- 
senting (of persons) as lambs or sheep. 

1863 Neate Léturgiol., Early frescoes which represent all 
kinds of Scriptural characters under the form of sheep .. 
The agnification of such artists, etc. 

+ A-gnit, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. agnit- ppl. stem 
of agnosc-ére: see AGNITION.] = AGNIZE. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais v.xx, The silence of the Egyptians 
was agnited as an expressive manner of Divine Adoration. 

+Agni'tion. Ods. [ad. L.agnition-emn.ofaction, 
f. aguzt- ppl. stem of agndsc-ére, adgnosc-ére, to re- 
cognize, acknowledge; f. a/ to+gudscére, f. stem 
gio-to know.] Recognition, acknowledgement. 

1569 GRAFTON Chrou.75 The agnition of the shepeherdes. 
1668 Howe Siless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 247/1 Our glorify- 
ing him [God] is but the agnition of his glory. 1678 Cup- 
wortH Iu tedlect. Syst. 471 They liked not to retain God in the 
Agnition, or Practical Knowledge of him. 1775 Asn, Agzzi- 
tion, an acknowledgement, an owning. 

Agnize (&gnai-z), v. arch.; also 6-7 agnise, 
vadnize. [formed after L. a(d)gndsc-ére to acknow- 
ledge, recognize, apprehend (f. ad to + gudscére to 
get to know), on the analogy of cogzize and cog- 
noscére, recognize and recoguoscére, derived through 
Fr., while aewize had no Fr. antccedent.] 

l. To recognize, remember. arch. 

1611 Sprep /fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. 91 The Eritaines wil 
agnize their owne cause, the Gaules will remember their 
wonted liberty. 1790 CowPEr Odyssey xin, 226 That ere yet 
agnized By others, he might wisdom learn from her. 1814 
Cary Dante's /f. xv. 22, | was agnized of one, who by the 
skirt Caught me. 

+2. To recognize or acknowledge in any capacity ; 
to own. Const. for, as, inf., 5b. in appos. Obs. 

1535 Lecu in Strype ect. Mem, (1822) I. 1. 216 They 
should be driven by this means to agnize their author, spring, 
and fountain. 1542 Upatn Lrasu, Apophth. (1877) 271 Vo 
agnise and knowledge Julius Caesar for his conquerour. 1593 
Bitson Govt. Chr. Ch. 46 Let him agnise the things that I 
write to be the commandements of the Lord. 1635 Pacitt 


Christianogr, App. 18 They had submitted to the Pope of | 
1737 WATERLAND | 


Rome, and agnized him their Head. 
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Eucharist 496 Offered up to God, for the agnizing Him as 
Creator of the World. ; 

+3. To own the authority or claims of. Oés. 

1581 SaviLE Zacitus, Hist. 7 Not accustomed to obey any 
lawe, to agnize any magistrate. 1593 Bitson Govt. Chr. Ch. 
To Reader, To agnise or admit the ancient and approued 
maner of the primitive church. 1659 LupLow AZemz (1771) 
264 It was desired, That since it.. would be most safe for the 
protector [Richard Cromweli] to derive his authority from 
a right source, the words in the declaration of ‘ recognizing’ 
him might be altered for ‘agnizing’ him; that so his right 
might appear to be founded upon the consent of the people 
represented in thisassembly. 1748 T.Epwarps Cazons Crit. 
291 (R.) Such He will crown with praise, And glad agnize 
before his Father's throne. 

4. To recognize the existence of, to acknowledge, 
confess. arch. ‘ 

1543 Brecon Policy of War Wks. 1843, 245 Unthankful is 
he, that doth not agnise and knowledge the unmeasurable 
kindness of this most excellent prince. 1576 WooLton Chr. 
Manual (1851) 12 Happy is that man.. that humbly and 
heartily agniseth his faults. 1604 Suaxs. O¢/. 1. ili. 232, Ido 
agnize A Naturall and. prompt Alacartie, I finde in hard- 
nesse. 1648 D. Jenkins !V£s. 23 We doe upon the knees of 
our heart adnize constant Faith, Loyalty, and Obedience 
to the King. 1823 Lamp £éia Ser. 1, il. (1865) 11 Well, Ido 
agnize something ofthe sort. 1855 BaiLey J/ystic 56 None but 
they Whoextasie divine enjoy, agnize The universal impulse. 

b. absol. 

160z Warner 4 ldion’s Eng. x1. |xiii. (1612) 275 Loue is a 
Lordly Feast : Agnize(so should you) so, and so despayre is 
part releast, 

+5. To gain knowledge of, learn. Ods. rare. 

£1575 Camibyses in Haz). Dods/. 1V. 173 The tenor of your 
princely will From you for to agnise. 

Agnized (#gnoi'zd), Af/. a. arch. [f. prec. + 
-ED.}_ Recognized, acknowledged. 

1535 LeGu in Strype Ecc/, Afenz. (1822) 1. 1. 216 The king 
.- of late agnized & declared Supreme Head of the Church. 
1735-8 Lp. Botincproke Diss. on Parties 99 A Title. . ag- 
nized, orrecognized, by his Parliament. 1790[See AGNIZEV. I.] 

Agnizing (&gnoi-zin), vd/. sb. [f. AGNIZE v. + 
-InGL.] A recognizing ; acknowledgement. 

a15§57 Uva. Like i.79 (R.) With y’ agnisyng & know- 
lageyng of theyr owne synfulnesse. 1737 [See AcnizeE 7. 2.] 

A‘gnoetism. Zcc/. Hist. [t. AGNOETE, -ITE + 
-IsM.| The doctrine or system of the Agnoites. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp., There seems to have been two 
kinds of agvoetism and agnoete. 5 

Agnoiology (xgnoijg'lédzi). Pros. [f. Gr. 
ayvot-a ignorance + -(0)LOGY.] The doctrine of those 
things of which we are necessarily ignorant ; that 
department of philosophy which inquires into the 
character and conditions of ignorance. 

1856 Ferrier Just, Aletap/. 51 We must examine and fix 
what ignorance is—what we are, and can be, ignorant of. 
And thus we are thrown upon an entirely new research, 
constituting an intermediate section of philosophy, which we 
term the agnoiology . . the theory of true ignorance. 

Agnoites, agnoetes (x gnaaits, -?ts). Acc/. 
Hist. [ad. med. L. agnoite, ad. Gr. dyvonrat, here- 
tics so named; f. dyvoé-ev to be ignorant.] An 
ancient theological sect who held that Christ was 
ignorant of some things. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 Art. \1607) 48 The Agnoites, who held 
that the divine nature of Christ was ignorant of some things. 
1775 ASH, Agzoetes, a sect who denied that Christ knew the 
day of judgment. 

| Agnomen (egnéumen). [L. agudmen, adno- 
men, t. ad to+(g)ndmen name ; cf. adgité-sc-ere to 
recognize.] In Aom. dntig. A second cognomen 
or fourth name, occasionally assumed by Romans. 
Tlence /oosely, A ‘to-name’ or additional name 
subsequently acquired. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff.s.v., The generality of gram- 
marians speak of the agzomex as a fourth name superadded 
to the coguomen or third name, on account of some extra- 
ordinary action, virtue, or the like: as 4/ricazus in Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus. 180z Mar. EpGEworTH Zuni 
ix. (1832) VI. 101 She was wonderfully happy in the invention 
ofagnomens. 1814 Scott /¥av. xvii. 74 Small pale features, 
from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or white. 

Agnomical (zgng‘mikal), a. [f. Gr. @ priv. + 
yvwpn thought, purpose +-IcaL; after Gr. yvop- 
«os ; the Gr. form would be d@yvwyos.] Of or be- 
longing to the absence of set purpose or intention. 

1881 Fairpairn in Scotsman 24 Feb. 3 The struggle... of 
the agnomical and evolutional with the statical and station- 
ary element. ; 

penomine! (egnpminal), a. ? Obs. rare—). 
[f. L. AGNoMEN (-wz2272-) +-AL1.] Of or belonging 
to an agnomen. 

1652 Urounarr Yewe Wks. 1834, 276 He had his proper 
name affected with the agnominal addition of Parresiastes. 

Agnominate (egngminet), v. ? Obs. rare. [f. 
L. agndminat- ppl. stem of aguomina-re, 1. AGNO- 
MEN ; more commonly ANNOMINATE.] To bestow 
an agnomen on, style, nickname. 

1595 Locrize 11. ii. 161 Silver streams Which in memorial of 
our victory Shall be agnominated by our name. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., Aguominate, to allude to ones name, to nickname. 
[Not in Jounson 1775, but in Topp 1818, and mod. Dicts.] 

Agnomination (Xgng:minz'fen). [ad. L. ag- 
nomination-ent (also adn- and in med. L. azzz-), n. 
of action, f. agzdmtnd-re: see AGNOMINATE. Also 
written ADNOMINATION and ANNOMINATION.] 

1. The giving of an agnomen or summame ; the 


name so given. rare °. 


AGNUS DBI. 


1692 CoLes, Agzomination, a sir-name. [Not in JoHNnson 
1755.5] 1775 ASH, Aguomination, the giving of a new name. 

2. Rhet. A kind of word-play, paronomasia ; al- 
lusion of one word to another. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. xii. 50 As for the pretty 
and conceipted chaunge of the woord, avgumentunz ab ar- 
gitendo, it seemeth also a Rhetoricall agnomination. 1601 B. 
Jonson Poetastey 1.1. 104 A kind of paranomasie, or ag- 
nomination. 1657 J. Situ AZyst. Rhet. 105 Agnomination 
is a pleasant sound of words, or a small change of names; 
or it is a present touch of the same letter, syllable, or word 
with a different meaning. 

3. Alliteration. 

1595-6 R. Carew in Shaks. Cent. Praise 20 In Ecchoes and 
Agnominations. 1605 CampeNn Mev. 27 The English and 
Welsh delighted much in licking the letter and clapping to- 
gether Agnominations. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Frazce § Italy 
I, 239 They held agnominations. .. to be elegant. 


Agnostic (#gnp'stik), 56. and a. [f. Gr. ayvwar- 
os unknowing, tnknown, unknowable (f.a not + yvo- 
know) +-1c. Cf. Gnostic; in Gr. the termination 
-ikés never coéxists with the privative 4-.] 

A. sb. One who holds that the existence of any- 
thing beyond and behind material phenomena is 
unknown and (so far as can be judged) unknowable, 
and especially that a First Cause and an unseen 
world are subjects of which we know nothing. 

[Suggested by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous to 
the formation of the now defunct Metaphysical Society, at 
Mr. James Knowles’s house on Clapham Common, one even- 
ing in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from St. Paul’s men- 
tion of the altar to ‘the Unknown God.’ R.H. Hutton in 
letter 13 Mar. 1881.] 

1870 Sect. 29 Jan. 135 In theory he [Prof. Huxley] is a 
great and even severe Agnostic, who goes about exhort- 
ing all men to know how little they know. 1874 Mivart 
Ess. Relig. etc. 203 Our modern Sophists—the Agnostics, 
—those who deny we have any knowledge, save of phe- 
nomena. 1876 Sfect. 11 June, Nicknames are given by 
opponents, but Agnostic was the name demanded by Pro- 
fessor Huxley for those who disclaimed atheism, and be- 
lieved with him in an ‘ unknown and unknowable’ God; or 
in other words that the ultimate origin of all things must be 
some cause unknown and unknowable. 1880 Br. Fraser in 
Manch, Guardu, 25 Nov., The Agnostic neither denied nor 
affirmed God. Hesimply put Him on one side. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to agnostics or their 
theory. 

1873 QO. Rev. CX XXYV. 192 The pseudo-scientific teachers 
of what has.. been termed. .the Agnostic Philosophy. 1876 
Principal Tuttocn Agnosticism in Weekly Scotsnt. 18 Nov., 
The same agnostic principle which prevailed in our schools 
of philosophy had extended itself to religion and theology. 
Beyond what man can know by his senses or feel by his 
higher affections, nothing, as was alleged, could be truly 
known. 1880 Birpwoop /zd. Arts I. 4 The agnostic teach- 
ing of the Sankhya school is the common basis ofall systems 
of Indian philosophy. 1882 Froupe Cariy/z II. 216 The 
agnostic doctrines, he (Carlyle) once said to me, were to ap- 
pearance like the finest flour, from which you might expect 
the most excellent bread; but when you came to feed on it, 
you found it was powdered glass, and you had been eating 
the deadliest poison. 

Agnostically (&gnp'stikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-AL+-LY2.] In an agnostic manner; with a lean- 
ing towards agnosticism. 

1882 Daily News 7 Dec. 5/3 In one of his latest books he 
brought an agnostically-minded hero on the scene. 

Agnosticism (Xgng'stisiz’m). [f. Acrostic + 
-1sM.] The doctrine or tenets of Agnostics. 

1870 Sect. 29 Jan. 135 The lecture was . . perhaps not 
quite so full as it should have been of his Agnosticism. 
1871 R. H. Hutton &ss. 1.27 They themseives vehemently 
dispute the term [atheism] and usually prefer to describe 
their state of mind asa sort of know-nothingism or Agnosti- 
cism, or belief in an unknown and unknowable God. 1877 
E. Conver Sasis of Faith i. 25 But there is nothing fer se 
irrational in contending that the evidences of Theism are 
inconclusive, that its doctrines are unintelligible, or that it 
fails to account for the facts of the universe, or is irreconcil- 
able with them. To express this kind of polemic against 
religious faith the term ‘agnosticism’ has been adopted. 1879 
Hvuxiey Hume i.60 Called agnosticism, from its profession 
of an incapacity to discover the indispensable conditions of 
either positive or negative knowledge. 1880 Sa¢. Rev. 
26 June 8190/2 In nine cases out of ten Agnosticism is but old 
atheism ‘writ large.’ 

| A‘gnus. Cds. [L.agzusalamb.] = Acnus Det. 

1494 Fapyan vu. 472 After the thirde agnus was sayd. 1674 
Brevint Saul & Sam. 331 (T.) They will..carry most de- 
voutly a scapulary, an agnus, or a set of beads about them. 
ibid. 322 Scapularies, beads, ropes, agnusses. 

Comb. agnus-bell (in X. C. Ch.) the bell rung 
while the Agzzes Dez is being said or sung in the 
Mass. 

1566 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 103 One sanctus bell one 
agnus bell gone owtt of the fore sayd churche. 

| Agnus Castus (x gnés kests). [L. agzus, 
a. Gr, @yvos name of the tree, confused with ayvés 
chaste, whence the second word L. castus chaste.] 
A tree, species of Vitex (V. doses Castus), once 
believed to be a preservative of chastity; called also 


Chaste-tree and Abraham’s Balm (? Baum). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.xvu.xv, (1495) 612 The herbe 
Agnus castus is alwaye grene, and the flowre therof is namly 
callyd Agnus castus, for wyth smelle and yse it makyth men 
chaste asa lombe. c1400 Floure & Leafe 173 A braunch of 
Agnus castus eke bearing In her hand. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece i. iti, 386 Agnus Castus or the Chaste Tree. 1881 
STANLEY Chr. /ustit.i. 2 The sacred river rushes through its 
thicket of tamarisk, poplar, willow and agnus-castus. 


| Agnus Dei (z‘gnvs d?‘ai, a'gnus dé7). [L.= 


AGO 


lainb of God.] In A”. C. Ch. @. A part of the Mass 
beginning with the words denus Der; also the 
music sct to it. b. A figure of a lamb bearing a 
cross or flag. ¢@. A cake of wax stamped with 
such a figure and blessed by the Pope. 

©1400 A fol, for Loll. 8 Vi-twex be consecracioun & Agnus 
Det. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxx. 245 After the ill ag- 
nus det y seid. 1583 Exec. for Freason (1675) 45 Their Cakes 
of Wax which they call Agnus Det, 1629 OWEN Spec. Fesuit. 
44 Such little Cristall glasses, as Papists do vse to weare 
about theirnecks, withan Aguas Desinclosed hetweene them. 
1673 Mitton True Relig. Wks. 1851, 418 Masses for him both 
quick and dead, Agnus Det's, Reliques, and the like. 1845 
Howmes A/ozu rt 100 The service lasted tilla quartertocleven, 
and an Aguus Det of Haydn's was again performed. 

+ Ago;, v. Ols. Forms as in Go, [f. A- pref. 1 
forth, away, out+Go. Cogn. w. OS. dgangan, 
OHS. irgangan, trgin (mod. G, ergehen), Goth, 
us-gaggan. Only the pa. pple. agan, agon, agone, 
ago is common after 5300, and of this the verbal 
use ccased before 1700, leaving it only as adj. of 
time: see next.] 

1. To go forth, go on, proceed. 

a 1000 sigs. f’s, Ixvili. 32 Cealf. . beah be him tipp-agé 
horn on heafde. 1297 R. Giouc. 561 Ich mai honge vp min 
ax, febliche ic abbe agonne. 

2. Of time: To depart, pass away, pass. 

¢1000 O. E. Gosp. Mark xvi. 1 Da saternes deg wa:s agin. 
1205 Layam. 24196 Pa astre wes ajonge. /did. 31889 Pa el- 
leue jer weoren onfast ajeongen. ¢1380 Sir Fert. 2305 
pe day hym was ful ne3 agan. ¢ 1435 7orr. Portugal 65 Ore 
vij. yere be ago, More schalle we here. c1gso Avery man in 
Hazl. Deds/. I. 107 ‘The day passeth, and is almost ago. 

3. To go away, depart (from a place). 

¢117§ Lamb. (fom. 33 Nis nawiht eos weorld, al heo a3e5. 
c1230 ducren R izvle 288 Hit kumed lihtliche, aged awei liht- 
liche. ¢ 1260 E. E. Poems (1862) 14 Al hir ioi was ago. ¢ 1384 
Cnaucer 4. of Fame 365 He Was forthe vnto his shippes 
agoon. c1420 Pallad. on Husb.11.379 And when thaire huske 
agooth hem thai beth ripe. 1482 .J/onk of Evcshant (1869) 
. 112 Ihe wownde so clene agonne, that no tokyn of hyt. . 
remaynyd. 1586 Ferne Alazon of Gentrie 21 Our sheepe 
shearing feastes.. been all agone. 1674 Marvett Rehears. 
Transp. u.76 The Author therefore... took a great fright 
lest all were ago. 

Ago, agone (igo, igen), f//.a.andadv. Forms: 
4-5 agoon, 5-0 agon, 0-agone ; also 4-6 agoo, 
6-7 agoe, 4- ago. [pa. pple. of the preccding vb., 
used as adj. qualifying some noun of time, expressed 
or understood ; in the latter case always preceded 
by long =long time. The full form agonre had been 
contracted to ago in some dialects long ‘before this 
usage began, in end of 14th c.; ago became the 
ordinary prose form from Caxton, but agone has 
remained dialectally, and as an archaic and poetic 
variant to the present day.] 

A. ppl. adj, Gone by; by-gone ; past. (Now al- 
ways follows its noun.) 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 58 For it was ago fif yer That he was 
last ther. ¢1386 Cuaucer Irfe’s 7. 7 (Lansd.) I speke of 
inony a hundred jere a-go. 1388 Wyctir Gen. xxi. 2 As 3is- 
tirdai, and the thridde dai agoon. ¢1450 Aut. dela Tour 
158 ltisnot yet longe tyme agoo that suche custume was 
vsed. 1528 More Heresyes u. Wks. 1557, 179/2 Nowe quite 
gone manye yeares a goo. 1601 Suaks. Twel. V. v.i. 204 O 
he’s drunke, sir Toby, an houre agone. 1611 Biste 1 Sam. 
xxx. 13 Three dayes agone I fell sicke. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 61, 42 Some Years agoe they were remarkable for the 
narrowest Hats in the Kingdom. a 1849 Hor. Switn Addr. 
A/usmryi, 1n Thebes’s streets three thousand years ago. 1846 
Hawtnorne JVosses 1. iv. 7o And that’s full fifteen minutes 
agone. : ; 

B. adv. in Long ago: a long while ago, in time 


long gone, long since. Chaucer has also yore ago. 

¢ 1366 Cuauces Comp/. Pity 1 Pite that I haue sought so 
yore agoo. 1377 Lancu. P. P/. B. xvin. 271,1 pis lord knowe, 
it is longe ago I knewe him. 1417 Cuirrorp in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. u. 29 1. go It liked to youre seyd Hyghnesse not longe 
agon to wryte to me. 1548 Upatt, etc. Arasm. Paraphr. 
Jatt. xvi. 2 Ye would haue beleued me long agon. 1633 
Forp Broken Heart un. v. (1839) 63 ’Tis long agone since first 
I lost my heart. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom § Lug.i. v.89 
Dead and gone long ago. 

“| Corrupt form. See A prep.2 

¢1538 Starkey England 88 Not many yerys of-goo. 

Agog (age'g), adv. ; also 6 on gogge. [perh. 
ad, OF r. ex gogues (15th c. in Littré ‘27 estoi? en go- 
gues’, Cotgr. ‘estreen ses gogues to be trolicke, lustie, 
lively, wanton, gamesome, all-a-hoit, ina pleasant 
humour; ina veine of mirth, or in a merrie mood’), 
f. gogue ‘fun, diversion,’ of unknown origin. (See 
conjectures in Diez and Skeat. Prof. Khys finds 
no etymon in Celtic.) Cf. also Fr. wure & gogo to 
live like a lord, in abundance ; see Littr¢.] In eager 
readiness, expectation, or desire; on the moye, astir. 
Const. z2f, on, upon, for, with, about. 

1543 Upatt Erasm. A pophts.(1877)329 Beeying set agog to 
thinke all the worlde otemele. 1559 J/yrroure for Mag., 
Glendour xxiii. 1 And for to set us hereon more agog. 1875 
Turpervitte Booke of Venerieg2 To sette mens myndes 
on gogge. 1600 Hottanp Livy xLv. xxxv. 1225 c, These words 
set them agog |///s verbis incttatis], 1656 Trape Exp. Fohn 
xi. 53 (1868) 385/2 To set men agog upon mischief. 1663 
Cowtey Cutter of Colem, St. v. xiii. (1710) II. 892, I ha’ set 
her agog to Day for a Husband, 1782 Cowper Gilpin x, 
Six precious souls and all agog To dash through thick and 
thin, 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks’ Lie (1832) 11. 230 They 
are now agog with their republic. 1865 Cartyte Fredh. 


187 


Gt. V. xiu.ix. 100 The Eldest, age fourteen, had gone quite 
agog about my litle Girl, age only nine, 

Agoggled (agp'g'ld), ppl. a. rare". [f.A- pref. 
11 + GOGGLED.] = GoGGLED. 

1862 A. Liicnton Frad, Scott, Life8 A man a little a- 
goggled in his eyes. 

Agoing; see A pref.) 13 b and Go z. 

Ago‘mphious (Agp'mfias), a. [f. Gr. dydpd-os 
toothless +-ous.] Toothless. 

187g in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

|| Agon (zgoun). [Gr. dywy, orig. ‘a gathcring 
or assembly’ (f. @y-eyv to lead, bring with one), 
esp. for the public gamcs; hence ‘the contest for 
the prize at the games,’ and by extension, ‘any 
contest or struggle.’ The pl. is usually in the Gr. 
form aya@ves agones (Agownzz).] Gr. dlntig. A pub- 
lic celebration of games, a contcst for the prize at 
those games ; also /ig. 

@ 1660 llammonp Serm. (T.) Fit for combats and wrestlings 
and so came out to practise in these agones. c 1660 San. 
croFrt Ser, (1694) 106(T.) They must do their exercises too 
—be anointed to the agon and tothe combat. 1846 Grotr 
Greece 11. 1. iv. 422 Those religious games or agénes insti- 
tuted by Herakles. 

+A’gonal, -el. Ob¢s. rarc'. [? subst. use of 
Fr. agonal, Yagonel, quasi Mber agonalis ‘book of 
agonies’: cf. manual, Fr. manuel.] A martyrology. 

1610 Hottanp tr. Camden's Brit,\1637) 220 An old Agonel. 
1695 Gtuson tr. rdid., We find it in an ancient Agonal. 


Agonarch (:cgénaik). rare—°. [ad. Gr. dyuw- 
apx-ns a judge of a contest, f. dywv (see AGoN) + 
-apxns ruler.}] ‘A judge or overseer in feats of ac- 
tivity, a master of revels.’ Blount Glossogr. 1056 ; 
whence in mod. Dicts. 

Agone (agen), Af/. a., arch. and poet. = AGo, q.v. 

Agoniadin (agouniaidin). Chem. [f. Agoniadat 
-1N.] A glycoside, C,,11,,0,, contained in Agoniada 


or Agonia bark (obtained fr. /7eemiterta lancifolia). 

1872 Warts Dict. Chem. 2nd Supp. 30. 

Agonic (agg'nik), @. [mod. f. Gr, dyov-os, dyau- 
os, without angle (f d priv. + yevia angle), +-I1¢.] 
Ilaving or making no angle, having no inclination; 
as In agontc fine, the irregular line passing through 
the two magnetic poles of the earth along which 
the magnetic needle points directly north or south; 
the line of no magnetic variation. 

1863 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics vii. § 674 In certain 
parts of the earth the magnet coincides with the geographical 
meridian. These points are connected by an irregularly 
curved imaginary line, called a line of no variation or agonic 
line. 

+ Ago‘nious, az. Ods. [a. Fr. agonieux (cf. It. 
agonioso): see AGONY and -ous.] Full of agony. 

1494 Fasyan vi. clxi. 154 Lewys had long lyen in this 
agonyous sykenes. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 575 Vhe 
harsh astringent fierce original Poysons do.. put Nature 
into an agonious Condition. 

Agonism (z‘géniz’m). ?Ods.-—° [ad. Gr. dywv- 
tapa a contest, or its prize, f. dywvri{-eaBar: see 
AGONIZE.] 

1. A combat, an athletic match. 

1742 Baitey, Agontsm, a Combat or Trial of Skill. 1755 
Jounson and 1775 Asx, Agonism, contention for a prize. 

2. The prize of a contest. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Agonism, the reward or prize won 
by activities; the reward of victory. 

+ Agonist (x gdnist). rare. [ad. Gr. dywr- 
toT-ns a combatant in the games.] ‘A contender 
for prizes.’ J. 

1626 Cockeram, Agonist, a Champion. 18s9 I. Taytor 
Nilus in Ess. etc. 1859, 161 Happiest of mothers am I, who 
have borne so noble an agonist. 

Agonistarch (xgdnistark). [f. dyavior-ys a 
combatant + dpx-ds ruler.] One who trained com- 
batants for the games. 

1824 in Crabs. 

Agonistic (xgéni'stik), a. [ad. Gr. dyano- 
ttx-ds of or pertaining to an dyavor-ns or AGONIST. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to the athlctic contests of 
ancient Greece ; Aence, pertaining to athletic feats 
generally, athletic. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche x1. ccvi, Smeared in's bloody 
Agonistik Gore, 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Agonistic 
amounts to much the same with athletic. 1857 Bircn Anc. 
Pottery (1858) II. 32 An Agonistic inscription .. reading, 
‘ Damocleidas (was victor) in the horse race.’ 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul \. 447 The many military and agonistic metaphors 
in his Epistles. 7 : a 

2. Khel. Polemic, combative, striving to over- 
come in argument. 

a1660 Hammonp Serm. 589 (T.) The prophetick writings 
were not, saith St. Peter, «eas émeAvoews (1 conceive in an 
agonistick sense) of their own starting or incitation. 1677 
Gate Crt. of Gentiles 111, Pref., A thetic and dogmatic 
method, rather than agonistic and polemic. 1836 H. Taytor 
Statesman xxx. 225 If knowledge be argumentative and wit 
agonistic, the society: becomes an arena, @1857 Dr Quincey 
Dr. Parr (Beeton) 241 As a scholar he was brilliant; but he 
consumed his power in agonistic displays. 

3. Straincd, aiming at effect ; simulating strong 
feeling, tending to exaggeration of feeling. 

1843 Cartyte ast § /'res, (1858) 250 Agonistic posture- 
makings. 1864 I. Tavtor in Gd. Ids. 943 Long before the 

| coming on of the modern agonistic paroxysm in literature. 


AGONIZING. 


Agonistical (agonistikal), 2. [f. prec. +-a1!.] 

1.=AGonistic 1, 70bs. 

1653 HamMoxn MV. Test.( 1.) TeAccovafas, in the agenistical 
notion, we have formerly explained. 1725 Biackwait Sace. 
C4. I. 335(T.) ‘Vo say nothing of the beautiful metaphors and 
noble agonistical terms, 1755 Jouxson and 1775 Asn, Agonss- 
tical, helonging to prize-fighting. 

2. Khet. = AGoNistic 2. 

a i652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc, i. 20 With a struggling, agonisti- 
cal, and contentious reason, 1840 H. Rociks “ss, 11. ¥. 240 
Anstotle has happily and aptly called the ‘ agonistical’ or 
‘wrestling’ a that style by which a speaker earnestly 
strives to make a fresent audience see and feel what he 
wishes them to see and feel. 

Agonistically ‘xgdni'stikali), a/v. [f. pree. + 
-LY4,] In an agonistic manner, argumentatively. 

1836 Aknotn in Léfe (1844) 11. viii. 33 Having written once 
agonistically, 1 wish next to write in another manner. 

Agonistics (xgénistiks). [pl. of Aconisvic a. 
used subst, Cf. Fr. agonistigue, and Gr. 7 d-ywue- 
ten the agonistic (art).] ‘That part of gymnastics 
which has reference to athletic combats, such as 
those practised in the ancicnt games. 

1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. A learned work on the 
subject of agonistics. @1839 WoxcestrR cites Q. Kev. 

+ Agoni-zant. O¢s. ‘Certain Friers in Italy, 
who assisted those who were in Agonies.’ Bailey. 

Agonize (a génaiz), v. [prob. a. Fr. agonise-r 
or its original, the med. L. agontzd-re, ad. Gr. Gya- 
vi¢-eo@ar, to contend in the AGon, to struggle. The 
trans. use is however confined to Eng. and secms 
an independent application of the word, alter the 
analogy of verbs in -1ZE from the Gr. active -i¢ev.] 

1. ¢rans. Tosubject toagony, to torture. Also aéso/. 

1583 Stusres Anat. Abus. (1877) 72 And seyng her thus 
agonized .. he demaunded of her the cause thereof. 198 
Syivester Du Bartas 823 Or whom some serpent’ssting doth 
agonize. 1799 SHERIDAN /"fsarvoiy. ii, ‘Vhe sharpest tortures 
that ever agonized the human frame. 1853 Rosertson Serm. 
Ser.1v. xvil.(1876) 220 This power of sin to agonize is traced to 
the law. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vii. 173, | will not 
let thy hideous secret out To agonise the man I love. | 

2. intr. To suffer agony, to writhe in pain or 
anguish, to be in the throes of death. (From Fr.) 

1664 Evetyn Sy/va i1776) 484 The Olive under which our 
blessed Saviour Agonized. 1732 Port: /iss.on Alan 1. 198 To 
smart and agonize at ev'ry pore. 1762 Fatconer Shipwreck 
1.74 Where dying victims agonize in pain. 1810 T. Maurice 
fist. Hindostan (1820) 1.1. xiii. 519 The dreadful catastrophe 
in which nature agonized, and a world was destroyed. 

3. intr. To contend in the arena ; to struggle or 
strive in physical exercise; to wrestle. (In reference 
toorig. Gr. sense; also in med. L.and It.) Usually fig. 

xgur Suartessury Charact. (1737) I. 351 He agonizes, 
and with all his strength of reason endeavours to overcome 
himself. 1863 W. Puiturs Speeches xvi. 347 The nation 
agonizes this hour to recognize man as man. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pand 11. 123 )Paul] most earnestly entreats the Komans 
to agonise with him in their prayers to God. 

4. fig. To make desperate or convulsive efforts 
for effect. 

1865 A thenxum No. 1966. 26/2 Every one who has no real 
fancy seems agonizing after originality. 1872 G. MacDoxaLp 
Wilf. Cumb, 1. xv. 246, I might agonize in words for a day 
and I should not express the delight. 

Agonized (x'gonaizd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
1. Subjected to agony, tortured, in anguish. 
1583 [See AGonize 1]. 1828 Scott F. V/. Perth 111. 329 ‘He 
is dead!” screamed the agonized parent. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 8. 553 The agonized loyalty, which strove to 
| 


save Charles. | : 

2. Expressing agony, full of distress. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exped, xxxii. (1856) 279 One wild, 
booming, agonized note. 1882 Dartly News 7 Mar. 5/; His 
reading being interrupted by... agonised yawns, and other 
signs of impatience. 

Agonizedly (x gdnai:zédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an agonized manner ; in tones of agony 
or anguish. 

18g0 THackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 166 * Niece Matilda,’ 
cried Sir Roger, agonizedly. 1870 Stand. 26 Nov., France is 
crying agonisedly to every one of her sons to up and help her. 

Agonizer (a génaiza1). [f. AGonize v. +-ER1] 
One who agonizes; in Soctely slang, One who makes 
convulsive efforts for effect. 

1879 Daily Tel. 11 Dec., The agonisers of the pianoforte. 

Agonizing (x‘gonaizin), 7/. sb. [f. Acuxizez. 
+-InG1L] The action of putting forth excessive 
excrtion, struggling, suffering anguish. 

1813 Mrs. ScuiMMELPENNINCK tr. Lancelot’s Tour (1816) I. 
7x This agonizing must as much relate to that vile body, 
which even St. Paul kept under. 1882 /'ad/ Wal/G. 14 Nov. 5 
]His) continual agonizings with his hopeless passion. 

Agonizing (e'génaizin), f4/. a. [f. Aconize. 
+-ING2.] 

1. Causing agony or extreme anguish, torturing. 

1686 Drypen // ind § 2.1. 287 O sharp convulsive pangs 
of agonizing pride! 1764 Gotpsom. 7raz!. 435 The lified as. 
the agonizing wheel. 1826 Disraeii Jy, Grey i. Ail. 64 
With a smile of agonising courtesy. 1861 MacacLay //:s?. 
Eng. V.45 What Fenwick must have suffered, the agonizing 
struggle between the fear of shame and the fear of death, 

2. Suffering agony; writhing in pain or anguish, 
in the throes of death. i ; 

1666 in (Ail, Trans. 1. 249 An extraordinary Restorative 
and Cordiall, recovering frequently with 11 agents Ny persons 
| 1728 Tnomson Spriig 586 Convulsive twist in agenizng 
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folds. 1812-21 Compe Dr. Syxt., Consolation 1, (Chandos) 
129 His agonising bosom burns. 

Agonizingly (zgénai:zinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an agonizing manner; with painful or 
desperate struggles. 

c 1841 Kincsrey Lett. & Jem. 1.52 Struggles... which made 
him feel more agonizingly weak than ever. 1860 Ruskin 
Mod. Painters V. v1. vii. § 7 They.. fail egregiously ;— 
ridiculously ;—it may be, agonizingly. ; 

Agonothet(e (agaundpit, -pet). Gr. Antig. 
[ad. Gr. dywvobérns f. dywy contest + Oérns a dis- 
poser ; f. vbl. stem 6e- to place. Also used in the 
Gr. forms.]_ A superintendent or director of the 
great public games of Greece. 

1626 CockEram, Agonotheth, a Judge in masteries of ac- 
iluity. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 1V. x. 405 Of which games 
the Amphictyons were judges and agonothetz. 1865 Athe- 
ngunt No. 1964, 818/1 The agonothet for each year. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. CX XVII. 505 He gravely assumed the titles 
of archon and agonothetes. 

Agonothetic (agéu:nopetik), a. [ad. Gr. dyw- 
voOeTik-ds: see prec. and -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
an agonothete. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in JoHNsoN, etc. 

+ A'gonous, @. Oés. rare—'. [f. med. L. agon 
death struggle (a. Gr. dywv contest) + -ous.] 
Struggling, engaged in mortal combat. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 274 This agonous condition 
and strugling strife of the Properties of Nature. 

Agony (‘géni). Also 4 agonye, 5-7 agonie. 
[prob. formed by Wyclif on the L. aganza of the 
Vulgate ; though also found in 14th. Fr., agovnze. 
The L. is a. Gr. aywvia contest, hence, mental 
struggle, anguish; f.dyayv, Acon q.v.] The develop- 
ment of the senses in Gr. was :—-1. A struggle for 
victory in the games ; 2. Any struggle; 3. Mental 
struggle, anguish, e.g. Christ's anguish in Geth- 
semane. But the historical appearance of the 
meanings in Eng. was as follows: 

1. Anguish of mind, sore trouble or distress, a 
paroxysm of grief. Agony column, the column of 
a newspaper that contains special advertisements, 
particularly those for missing relatives or friends, 
and thus often gives evidence of great distress. 
o1386 Cuaucer J/iller’s T. 266 This man is falle .. In som 
woodnesse, or in som agonye. 1494 Fasyan v¥. cxvil. gt 
Fredegunda..sore was abasshed, and in great fere and 
agony. 16x Biste 2J/ac. iii. 14 There was no small agonie 
throughout the whole citie. 1769 Juxzus Lett. xix. 83 He 
sunk under the charge in an agony of confusion and despair. 
1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 40 It was agony to him to hear 
the beggar’s cry of distress. 1880 Tvses 28 Dec. 10/1 A 
cryptogram in the agony column. 

b. Hence, Intensity or paroxysm of pleasure. 
21725 Pope Odyssey x. 492 With cries and agonies of wild 
delight. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant Jak. Flor. v. 138 Hestruck the 
marble in an agony of pleasure and content, bidding it 
‘Speak’! 

2. spec. The mental struggle or anguish of Christ 
in the garden of Gethsemane. 

1382 Wyciir Like xxii. 43 And he maad in agonye [ether 
angwische or stryf\ preiede lengere. [Vulg. E¢ factus in 
agonia, prolixius orabat.|) 1526 Tinpare 16zd., He was in 
an agonye. 1557 Gevev., 1611, and Revised, :id., And being 
in an agonie, he prayed more earnestly. 1864 TENNYSON 
Aylmner's F, 793 As cried Christ ere His agony. 

3. The convulsive throes, or pangs of death; the 
death struggle. (med. L. agon mortis.) Seldom now 
used in this sense without qualification, as agony of 
death, mortal agony. : 

1549 Coopl. Scotl. xiv. 121 Quhen darius vas in the agonya 
and deitht thrau. 1588 SHaks. Z. LZ. /. v. ii. 867 To moue 
wilde laughter in the throate of death? It cannot be, it is 
impossible: Mirth cannot moue a soule in agonie. 1715 
Burnet Ow2 Time (1766) I. 432 On a sudden she fell into 
the agony of death. 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. & Phys. 1.800/1 
The death-struggle, or agony. 

4. Extreme bodily suffering, such as to produce 
writhing or throes of the body. 

1607 Dekker Westward Hoe (1873) 11. 347 O quickly, 
quickly, shees sicke and taken withan Agony. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.u. 861 Here in perpetual agonie and pain. 1725 De 
For Voy. round World (1840) 157 The agony the poor woman 
was in. 1859 TENNyson £laine 850 Brain-feverous in his 
heat and agony. 1864 — Boadicea 84 Ran the land with 
Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies. 

5. A struggle or contest. (Rarely without some 
shade of the preceding senses.) 

1677 Decay Chr. Piety 408 (T.) Till he have thus denudated 
himself of all these encumbrances he is utterly unqualified 
for these agonies. 1859 De Quincey Czsears Wks. X.89 He 
was most truly in an agony, according to the original mean- 
ing of that word; for the conflict was great between two 
master principles of his nature. 1865 CarLtyLe Fredk. Gt. 
VII. xvut. ii. 117 Which lasted .. above three hours; and 
was the crisis, or essential agony, of the Battle. 

+ Agonyclite. Ods. [ad. L. agonyclita, a. Gr. 
ayovurnitns, f.a not + yovu knee + -«duT-os bending, 
f. vbl. stem “Aw- bend.] ‘ Hereticks, in the seventh 
century, whose distinguishing tenet was, never to 
kneel, but to deliver their prayers standing.’ Bailey. 

1710 T. Warp Eng. Ref. 361 (D.) To God he will not bow 
his knee Like an old Agonyclitee [? for Agonyclitr, L. pl}. 

+A-goo'd, adv., prop. pir. [A prep.l+ Goon ; 
cf. afresh.] In good earmest ; thoroughly, heartily. 

21536 Tinpare Prol. Jonah Wks. I. 456 The nature of all 
wicked is, when they have sinned a good, to seek . . to drive 
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the remembrance of sin out of their thoughts. 1591 SHaxs. 
Two Gent. w.iv. 170 And at that time I made her weepe 
a good. 1606 Hottanp Suefonx. 188 Ran in a good to helpe 
him. 1671 Welch Trav, 258 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V.339 The 
company that stood about did laugh at him a-good. [Cf. 
mod. dial., To laugh a good one, run a good one, etc.] 

Agoon, obs. form of AGo, AGONE, 

|| Agora (zgora). Gr. Anizg. [Gr. dyopa.] An 
assembly; hence, the place of assembly, esp. the 
market-place. 

1820 T. MitcHEett Com. A ristoph. 1.176 The agora or forum 
was the resort of all the idle and profligate in Athens. 1846 
Grote Greece I.1. i. 2 The custom of occasionally convoking 
and consulting the divine Agora. 

Agoraphobia (x:gorafowbia). A/ed. [f. Gr. 
d-yopa (see prec.) +-pofia fear.] (See quot.) 

1873 Frul. Mental Sc. XIX. 456 Dr. C. Westphal has an 
article on Agoraphobia; by this he means the fear of squares 
or open places. ; 

+ A-go’re-blood, //r. Obs. [A prep. in, and 
gore-blood ; see GORE.) In or with clotted blood 
or gore. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 163 The Flouds and Rivers 
[were] running all agore-blood, by reason of the great 
slaughter. 1609 Hottanp Aum. Marcell. xiv. vii. 14 To 
see .. champions wounding and killing one another, and to 
behold them all agore bloud [ perfusoriangue sanguine), 

Agot, obs. form of AGATE. 

Agoten, pa. pple. of ACET-EN v. Ods., to pour. 

Agouti, agouty (ag/'ti). Also aguti. [a. Fr. 
agouli, Sp. aguli, a. aguli,'acuti, native Indian 
name.}] A genus of rodents, belonging to the Cavy 
or Guinea-pig family ; the common species (Dasy- 
procta agoul?) is an animal of the size and appear- 
ance of a hare, common in the W. Indies and ad- 
jacent parts of S. America. 

1731 Baitey, Agozty (in America) a little Beast of the shape 
and sizeofarabbit, 1830 E. Bennett Zool. Gard. Del. 1.295 
The Long-nosed Agouti..is now almost confined to St. Lucia. 
1855 Kincstey HVestw. Ho (1861) 281 Smoking agoutis out 
of the hollow trees. 


Agrace, variant of AGGRACE wv. Oés. 

Agrade, used by Florio in 1611 (not in ed. 1598) 
to translate It. gradire to be pleased with. Cf. It. 
aggradare. 

Agraffe (Agre'f). [a. Fr. agrafe, formerly agrafe, 
agraphe, agrappe (see AGRAPPES), f. d+grappe:— 
late L. grappa 7th c., ad. OHG. chrafjo hook, 
mod. G. krappen. Cf. Cymric crap hook.] A kind 
of hook, which fastens to a ring, used as a clasp. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. mmmmccclxii/2 The Present .. is an 
Agraffe of Diamonds, and a Diamond Buckle for an Hat. 
1820 Scott /vanhoe (1830) 33 The feather of an ostrich, 
fastened in her turban by an agraffe set with brilliants. 1872 
O. Suiprey Eccl. Terms 388 Foreign ritualists mention a sort 
of agrafe of pearls, worn by the pope and cardinals under 
this name [ve¢ionale]. 

+ Agrai'th, v. Ods.; also 4 agrayth, agreith, 
agredy. [f. A- pref. I intensive +GralTH, ad. 
Norse gre?d-a to make ready, prepare; cogn. w. 
Goth. ga-raidjan and OE. ge-redan, from which 
perhaps the Kentish form agredy below.] 

1. To prepare; make ready. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 126 And yet ne were hyt no3t ino3 One to 
agredy hyre loo3 And he3 ine hevene blysse. 1340 Ayend. 
14 Pe pine wypoute ende pet God hep agraybed to be uor- 
lorene. /éd, 140 Alneway agrayped, ase byep be ssipmen 
in ssipe. ¢1350 J/7ll. Palerie 1597 Purueaunce pat prest 
was, to pepul agreiped. 

2. To accoutre, dress, deck. 

1340 Ayenb. 140 Hy hise agraypeb and ajet mid alle hire 
ournemens. c1350 /V70/. Palerne 52 In gode clobes of gold 
agreped ful riche. c1460 Lauzfal 904 Thyn halle agrayde 
and hele the walles. 

3. To dress (a wound). 

1340 A yenb. 148 Me ssel zueteliche be wonden agraypi, 

4. rvefl. and hence 7z/r. To make oneself ready, to 
prepare (to do any thing). 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 126 Into the blysse of hevene sty, To 
agredy worthy scholde hy be At hyre assumpcion, 1340 
Ayenb.173 He hine wolde agraypi ase zone ase he mi3te, 

+ Agrai‘thing, v4/. sd. Ods. [f. prec. +-1NG1] 
Attiring ; dress, decoration. 

1340 Ayenb, 216 Hire coustouse robes, and hire opre agray- 
pinges. /ézd. 176 Agraypeb hire heaueden mid prectouse 
agraypinges. med 

Agral (gral), a. rare—'._ [ad. L. agral-is= 
agrar-is, f. ager field, country.) Of or belonging 
to the fields ;= AGRARIAN 4. 

1866 /itell. Observ. No. 52. 288 Wayside and agral plants. 

+ Agra‘med, agremed, agromed, fa. /fie. 
Obs. [The only part found of vb. agrame, agreme, 
agrome, coinciding in form and sense with OFr. 
agramir, agremir (also engr-) chiefly used in pa. 
pple. agrami?, etc.; f. @ to (or ev in)+ gram adj. 
(Pr. gram, It. gramo) a. OHG. gram, angry. But 
OE. had also gram adj. and gremian, gremman vb., 
to enrage, ME. gremien, greme, whence a-gremed 
might have been formed with A- pref. 1, inde- 
pendently of Fr. (cf. OHG. ergremen). The spe- 
cial influence of OFr. agramz seems clear in the 
form agramed, but see GRAME, GREME.] Angered, 
vexed, enraged. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 3310 Y am aschamed, And sore anoyed, and 
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agramed. ¢c1314 Guy Warw. 84 As he that was agremed in 
hert. ¢1430 Genxerides 6044 In his hert right yue] agramed. 
21500 Chron, Eng. 863 in Ritson A/. R. 11. 306 The kyng 
wes ful sore agromed. 1692 Cotes, Agramed, aggrieved 
(obs.). 1775 ASH, Agramed, grieved (0bs.). 
Agra mmatist (agremitist). rare—°. [f. Gr. 
dypappar-os illiterate (f. 4 priv. + ypappar-a letters) 
+-IST; after Gr. ypaypariorys.] ‘An unleamed, il- 
literate man.’ Bailey 1731 ; whence in Johnson, etc. 

| Agraphia (Agrefia). fed. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
a priv.+-ypagia writing.} Inability to write (as 
a manifestation of brain-disease). 

1871 Academy 15 Mar. 183/2 Agraphia, in which the patient 
speaks, but blunders sadly in writing. 1880 Bastian Braix 
xxix. 658 Agraphia may be appropriately enough allowed to 
include ‘incoordinate’ as well as ‘ paralytic’ defects in the 
power of mental expression by Writing. 

Agraphic (agrefik), a. A/ed, [f. Gr. d not+ 
ypaque-os of writing, able to write: see -1c. The 
Gr. form was a@-ypados or aypamros.] Characterized 
by inability to write. 

1878 Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 166 Whether the inability to 
write is due to this cause, or is really the ‘agraphic’ con- 
dition. 1880 MacCormac Axtis. Surg. 226 At first he was 
quite aphasic and of course agraphic. 

+ Agra‘ppes, sé. f/. Obs. [a. OFr. agrappe 
(mod. Fr. agrafe); see AGRAFFE.] ‘Hooks and 
eyes used on armour or on ordinary dress.’ Fairholt. 

Agrarian (agréerian), a. and sé. [f. L.agrari-us 
pertaining to land (f. agr- field +-arz-us : see -ARY) 
+-an. The L. was first adapted as agrarie (cf. 


contrary), or untranslated.] 
A. adj. 

1. Rom. Hist. Relating to the land: epithet of 
a law (Lex agraria) for the division of conquered 
lands. 

[1533 BELLENDENE Livy iv. (1822) 379 The law Agrarie.. 
put the Faderis fra the public landis, quhilkis was wranguis- 
lie possedit. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 647 Czsar pre- 
ferred the Law Agraria] 1618 Botton Florus 1. xxvi. 71 
Spurius Cassius, suspected of affecting Soveraignty, because 
hee had published the Agrarian Law. 1838 ArRNoLp //is?. 
Rome 1. 1x. 161 An agrarian law for the division of a certain 
proportion of the public land. ; 

2. gen. Relating to, or connected with, landed 
property. Agrarian oulrage, an act of violence 
originating indiscord between landlords and tenants. 

17.. in Somers’s Tracts II. 453 Whatever Reflections may 
be rais’d from the Agrarian Principles. 1833 GEN. P. THomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) II. 422 Have not your landlords brought 
you to the very eve of an agrarian war? 1876 Rocers Pol. 
Econ. xiii. 23 The Irish land system familiarised the peasantry 
with agrarian outrages. ; 

3. Of, relating to, or connected with, cultivated 
land, or its cultivation. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 197 Signore Giobert, acade- 
mician, and of the agrarian society. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abroad 11. ii. 163 ‘Vhe heartless agrarian devastation accom- 
panying the movements of the Russian troops. 1867 J. 
Draper Amer. Crv. War J. xxvi. 445 The only bulwark .. 
against the clamoring rule of agrarian majorities. 

4, Bol. Growing wild in the fields. Also, name 
proposed by H. C. Watson for the lowest of the 
altitudinal zones of vegetation, within the limits 
of the cultivation of com. 

1843 H. C. Watson Distrié. Brit. Pl. 34 Agrarian region. 
1861 Buckman Rep. Brit. Assoc. (L.) We believe that the 
charlock is only an agrarian form of brassica. 

Bsa) 

1. An agrarian law. 

1656 Harrincton Oceana 54(R.) An equal agrarian is a 
perpetual law establishing and preserving the balance of 
dominion. 1823 Lams £dza Ser. 1. xvi. (1865) 125 The estate 
has passed into more prudent hands, and nothing but an 
agrarian can restore it. : 

2. One in favour of a redistribution of landed 
property. 

1818 SouTHEY in Q. Rev. XIX.97 An Agrarian of three 
hours standing. 1882 Gotpw. SmitH in Pall Mall G. 24 
May 2 The agrarians will be satisfied with nothing short of 
the total spoliation of the landowners. 

Agrarianism (agré*rianiz’m). [f. prec. +-1sM.] 

1. The principle of a uniform division of lands. 

1808 W. Taytor in Month. Mag. XXVI. 109 A foor's rate 
.. 1S an assurance-premium against agrarianism : it isa quit- 
rent paid to the sovereign people for a recognition of indi- 
vidual titles of possession. 

2. Political agitation or civil dissension arising 
from dissatisfaction with the existing tenure of the 


land. 

1861 Gotpw. Smitu /rish Hist. 21 Irish agrarianism is.. 
the offspring of a barbarism prolonged by unhappy circum- 
stances. 1869 7%72es 15 Oct., Condemn agrarianism by all 
means, pursue with whatever rigour you can those who com- 
mit or abet its crimes. i 

Agrarianize (agrériansiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] 

1. To apportion land by an agrarian law, 

1846 in WoRCESTER. 

2. To imbue with the ideas of agrarianism. 

1883 J. Cowen in Pad Mall G. 9 Jan. 1/t Emigration has 
democratized the peasants; evictions have agrarianized the 
artisans, 

Agrarie, -ary, obs. by-form of AGRARIAN, 

+ Agra'ss, agerse, adv., prop. phr. Obs. rare. 
[A prep.) in+Grass.] In the grass or blade. 


1340 Ayer. 36 Corn agerse, be vines in flouringe. 
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Agraste, pa. pple. of Accracr v. Obs. 

+Agrau‘nte, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF r.agraunte-r, 

f. d to +eraunter to GRANT.] To promise, to grant. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synne 4163 Poghe euery day a man 
hyt haunte 3yt wyl no man be hyt agraunte [pa. pple.]. 

Agrayde, variant of AGRAITH v. Obs. 

+A‘gre, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF r. agrivr, aigrier 
(ef. mod. Fr. azgrzr) to torment, f. azgve; see EAGER 
a.] To torment, vex. 

1495 Caxton Vitas f’atr. (W. de Worde) 1. xxxvi. 33 b/2 
See ye not how this folysshe hermyte agryth & scornyth us, 
by cause he hathe not be ouercome? 

Agreable, -bleté, obs, var. AGREEABLE, -BILITY. 

Agreage, variant of AGGREGE v. Obs. 

+ Agrea't, adv., prop. pir. Obs. [A prep. in 
+Great a. Cf. Fr. en gros. The expanded forms 
of greal, in great, often occur.) In gross, in the 
gross, e masse ; by the whole piece, lump, or lot. 

1goz ARNoLD Céron. (1811172 A dwelling hous ts hired of 
gret and aftir leten.. to sondry folkis.. the hirer in gret.. 
shall offir to God.. for the rent of all. 1580 Baret A (vearte 
A 234 Agreat or altogither, Vusverse. To take a worke 
agreat or vpon a price. 1632 Bp. M. Smitu Serm.g Certaine 
young men.. beholding fishermen making of a draught, 
agreed with them a-great for their draft. 1692 Cotes, -igrat, 
by the great or lump. 1775 Asu, Agvreat, by the great, by 
the job. 

+ Agrea‘tion. Obs. rarve—'. [a, Fr. agréation 
(Cotgr.) n. of action f. agréer: see AGKEE and 
-ation.}] Agreeing, agreement. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power of Parl. 201 Underneath were 
the signatures of the Deputies .. and underneath thei, was 
written the agreation of the Councell of State. 

+ Agree’, adv. Obs. [a. Fr. a gré, f. a to, at + gré, 
earlier gred, gret, that which pleases, gree, liking or 
pleasure:—L. grét-um that which is pleasant or 
gratifying.] According to one’s liking; pleasantly, 
kindly, in good part. 70 take a-gree, to take kind- 
- ly, or in good part, to receive with satisfaction. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 4349 Whom I ne fonde froward ne felle, 
But toke agree alle hool my play. 

Also anglicized as zx, at, fo gree: see GREE 5d, 

1366 MAuNDEV. xxix. 295 That God take hire Servyse to 
gree. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 42 God graunte me in gre that she 
it take. c31q30 Lypc. Bochas (1554) 1. xviil. 33b, Rightful 
iudges his sentence toke atgree. 

Agree (Agr7*), v.; also 4-6 agre, aggre. [a. OFr. 
agré-er, cogn. w. Pr., Sp. Pg. agradar, It. agyradare 
:—late L. *adgratd-re, ager-, f. ad to +. gratare, to 
make agreeable, f. grat-ws agreeable. (Cf. adaguare, 
ageravare, alleviare.) A\so aphetized as GREE.] 

I. To please or be pleased. 

+1. trans. To be to the liking of (any one), to 
suit the humour of, to please. (Obj. orig. indirect, 
dal. in Fr.) Ods. a. Of a thing. 

¢1374 Curaucer Troylust. 409 If harme agre me, ye, wherto 
than I pleyne? [S’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che vale ?] 
c1450 Merlin 82 Yef the kynges profer myght not agre the 
lady, and .. hir frendes. : 

+b. Of a person: To please, to satisfy. Ods. 

©1430 Lypc. Bochas 1x, xxxviii b (1554) 217.a, Great comfort 
Of trust I should agreen your noblesse. ¢1450 LoneLicn 
Graalll. 105 3ow, sire, agreen I wolde ful pleyn. 1475 ZA. 
sVoblesse (1860) 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannysmete 
to youre soudeours .. without contenting or agreing hem. 

+2. To be pleased with (prendre a gré); to re- 
ceive or take in good part; to accept favourably; to 
favour. (Cf. Fr. agréez mes respecis.) Also absot. Obs. 
a1soo J/S. Harl. 7526, 35 Be mercyfulle, agre, take parte 
and sumwhat pardoone. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. xiv. § 3 
(1873) The principles to be agreed by all. 1642 Vind. of the 
King 1 Those who will not agree the Ceremonies. 
II. To make agreeable or harmonious. 

+3. trans. To make (persons) pleased w2/h, or 
well-disposed towards each other; to reconcile, 
make friends. Ods. 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 82 The dayes men cannot agre us. 
1530 PAtsGr, 619/2, I make at one, I agre folkes that were 
fallen out. 1587 Hotinsuep Céron. 11.54 To agree the king 
and the pope. /bid.1. 188/1 His coosen.. the which trauelled 
to agree him with the king. 1655 J. Jennincs Edise 86 The 
governour, desirous to agree them, had straitly forbid them 
fighting, ? 

4. To bring into harmony (things that differ); to 
conciliate or arrange (a difference). Now only of 
discrepant accoze/s and the like. 

1572 Lament. Lady Seotl. in Sc. Poems of 16th c. V1. 247 
To aggre this ciuile difference. 1596 Spenser F.Q. un. iv. 3 
Some troublous uprore, Whereto he drew in haste it to agree. 
1638 CinLtincwortu Relig. Prot. 1 iii. §7. 130 Meanes of 
agreeing differences are either Rationall .. or voluntary. 
1653 Hotcrort /rocopius 1, 16 Having agreed the War with 
the Franks. 1706 Estcourt fair Example v. 1. 69 Do but 
agree the matter between you. 1785 T. Jerrerson Corr. 
Wks. 1859 I. 381 His difference with the Dutch is certainly 
agreed. od. (Book-kecping) Have you agreed the balance? 
No, we have not yet agreed the items of the accounts. 

+5. To arrange, concert, or settle (a thing in 
which various interests are concemcd). Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frofssart 1. 86 Whan that this sayde 
trewse was agrecd. 1658-9 NeEvILLE in Burton's Diary (1828) 

ITI. 194 If you leave it without agreeing the security. 1679 
Burnet “ist, Ref. 1. 586 The king sent Sir Ralph Sadler to 
him, to agree the marriage. 1715 — Ow Time 11. 380 He 
had agreed a match for him with his brother the duke of 


Zell for his daughter. 1718 Pore /¢iad 1. 186 Did 1 for this 
agree The solemn truce? 
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III. To become well-disposed, to accede. 

+6. refl. (from 3 ) To make oneself well-disposed, 
to becoinc favourable, to accede, consent fo. Ods. 

c1450 Merit 84 The kynge hadde a-greed hym-self all to 
theire ordenaunce. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotssarf l.cccvi. 461 
Dame, I agre me well to your desyre. 1574 tr. Littleton, 
Tenures 1104, I agree me to the graunte made to you. 

7. intr. (from reff.) To become favourable ; to 
give consent, to accede. a. with 272f, or sebord. cl. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylvs m. 81 Ye wolde.. agreen that | 
may ben he. 1597 DAnieL Cru. Wares 1. xli, The Realme 
.. will never gree To have a right succession overthrowne. 
1658 -g Baynes in Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 123 The Act 
of Union agrees, that they shall have thirty members. 1849 
Macauray //ist, ug. 11.119 Ie reluctantly agreed ., that 
some indulgence should be granted tothe Presbyterians. 1860 
Tynpact Glac.1. § 16.104 He then agreed to make the trial. 

b. with Zo (a proposal, conditions, etc.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy vin. 3649 All agreit to pe gate with a 
gode wille. ¢1450 M/erdin 85 Will ye.. agreen to the acorde 
and ordenaunce of these worthy lordes? 1475 Caxton Yason 
35 They that at the firste requeste of their loners agree to 
them onght to be ashamed. 1535 Coverpate 1 .WVace. i. 42 
Allthe Heithen agreed to the commaundement of kynge An- 
tiochus. 1591 Snaxs, 1 //en. V#, v. v. 88 Post .. to France, 
Agree to any couenants. 1759 Rowertson fist. Scotl. 1. un. 
105 It was not possible to agree to a proposal so extraordinary 
and uncxpected. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. 111. xii. 193 
Till he agreed to the hard conditions, 

ce. absol. and passive. 

1461 Paston Lett, 398 11.23 If ye wol have her hom to you 
for a seacon ,. my mastre is agreed. 1476 Plimpton Corr, 
37 You must desier the sheriffe to serve it, yf so be that ye 
agre not. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. BA. MA, Aurel. (1546) N v, 
Thoughe fortune denie hym at one howre, yet at an other 
time, she agreeth. 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err.1.i. 61 Unwilling 
I agreed. 1851 Mrs. Browntnc Casa Guidi 46 Austrian 
Metternich Can fix no yoke unless the neck agree. 

d. with c/ause: To concede, grant, accede to the 
opinion, ‘hata thing isso; formerty, a thing fo de so. 

1606 G. WloopcocKkE] /éist. Justine 86 Which grace though 
the Godds had not agreed to be due vnto her, yet, etc. 1658 9 
Morrice in Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. rgo, I can never agree 
that to be law which is dissonant to reason. 1765 Harris 
Three Treat.\. 14 We have agreed it, replied he, to be neces- 
sary. A/od. 1 agree that he is the ablest of the candidates. 

+ 8. To accede /o the opinion of (a person); to 
assent ; passing into sense of agree wth (12), Obs. 

1526 TinpALE Acts v. 40 To him they agreed [so CRANM., 
Genev., 1611; Wrciir, Riem., consented), a1556 CRANMER 
IVks. 1. 25 Cyril.. agreed to Nestorius in the substance of 
the thing that was eaten, 1561 T. N{orTon] tr. Calvin's 
énstit. \. 17 They were by no other meane brought to agree 
vnto him. 1580 Baret A lvearie A239 To Agree to one or 
to be of his opinion. 1641 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant 
tt. i. (1651) 31, I must not agree t'you, to pass by What you 
have said. 

IV. To come into harmony. 

9. intr. (2? for reff.) To come into accord or 
harmony, to become of one mind, make up differ- 
ences, become friends. Const, wz/h. Still dialectal 
‘Kiss and ’gree again.’ : 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Aries. xix. 60 He aggreed and 
made peas wyth mayencyens. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Jace. xi. 
26 Yf thou sende vnto them & agre with them. 1§48 HALL 
Chron, (1809) 3 If you of yourselfes will not agre, I will not 
study how to agre you. 1597 Damien Civ. Hares i. (R.) 
Till allinflamed they all atonce agree. 1723 BLackALL IV&s. 
I. 260 To agree with our Adversary while we are in the way 
to Judgement. (See Brste A/atz, v. 25.) 

O. To come into accord as to something. a. sfec. 
To come to terms about the price of anything, to 
bargain, contract. ? Ods. 

1526 TinDALe J/att. xx. 2 And he agreed with the labourers 
for a peny a daye [so 1611; Wrciir, Xée:., made covenant]. 
1580 Baret Alvearie A239 To agree or consent as concern- 
ing the act or deede, price, etc. 1669 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 
431 To the cabinet-shops, to look out, and did agree, fora 
cabinet to give my wife. 

b. Const. 07, as to, (of obs.) a matter or point. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotssart I. |xiii. 86 And so contynued 
a xv. dayes, and agreed of no poynt of effect. 1603 GREEN- 
wey Tacitus Ann. vi. vil. (1622) 131 To lay downe such things 
as they agree of. 1607 SHaks, Timo mi. vi. 76 To let the 
meat coole, ere we can agree vpon the first place. 1651 
Hosses Leviathan u. xxiii. 125 Judges he himself agrees on. 
1657 Sir C. Pack in Burton’s Diary (1828) 11. 160 It will be 
hard for the Committee toagree of names. 1804 W. Tayior 
in dun. Rev. 11. 273 A convention has been agreed on rela- 
tive to this subject. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 104 
Terms of reconciliation were readily agreed on. 

@. with tf, or subord. el. 

1572 Lament. Lady Scotl.in Sc. Poems of 16th c. V1. 248 
3e did aggre To crowne and place himin anthoritie. 1781 
Gipson Decd, & F. xl, They agreed to censure the corrupt 
management of justice and the finances. 1810 CoLErincr 
Friend vu. vi. (1867) 379 His lordship and Sir Alexander Ball 
‘agreed to differ.’ 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 11. 43 We.. had 
little in common even before we agreed todiffer. A/od. They 
agreed that the matter should stand over for the present. 

V. To be in harmony. 

11. To be in harmony or unison in opinions, 
feelings, conduct, etc. ; to be in sympathy; to live 
or act together harmoniously; to have no causes of 
variance. (Simply, or with /agether; or const. with.) 

1548 Upatt, etc. Jaé?. xxviii. (R.) My spirite agreeth not 
with the spirite of this worlde. 1596 Suaks. Merch. Ven, 
ii, 107 How doost thou and thy Master agree? I haue 
brought him a present; how gree you now! 1639 Futter 
Holy War i. xi. (1840) 63 These cities .. agreed so well to- 
gether, that they were called sisters. 1642 — //oly & Prof. 
St. v. xix. 438 It is probable that in Noahs Ark the wolf 
agreed with thelambe. 1720 Watts Divine Songs xvii, Birds 
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in their little nests agree, 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxi. 43 In 
ev'ry age and clime we see, Two of a trade can ne'er agree. 
1807 Crasnr Par. Rey. 1.88 And where they once agreed, to 
cavilnow. Adage, ‘ Friends agree best separate.” 

12. To be of the same mind as to particular 
points ; to concur w7/hk a person ¢72 an opinion, as 
to a matter, ¢a? such is the fact, or (0bs.) such Zo be 
the fact. (Sec also 7, 8.) 

1494 FABYAN 1. vii. 12 The more partie of wryters agreen, 
that he ruled this Ie of Brytayne the terme of x1. yeres. 
1580 Baret Al dvearie A 239 The doctours discent, or the 
authours doe not agree in this poynt. 1652 Nerpiauw tr. 
Selden'’s Mare Cl, 267 As to.. its beginning, they agree * 
with Ingulphus and Hoveden. 1663 Butinr fédebr. 1. i. 
426, I would say Eye, for h’ had but one, As most agree, 
though some say none. 1706 De For Pure Dirv.1. 3 All 
Historiesagree himtohea Tyrant. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 
162 There is one point in which they allagree. 1877 MozLry 
Univ. Serm.v. 102 Nobody supposes that the suitors in our 
courts agree with the judge when he decides against them. 

b. Hence, To agree with an opinion or statement. 

1530 Parscr. 418/2, I agree with his opynion touchyng 
this mater. 1781 Burke Corr, (1844) 1]. 412 To know any 
man’s story that you cannot agree with. Jed. I do not 
agree with what has been said by the last speaker. 

13. Of things: To be in harmony, to accord, to 
coincide in any respect. a. semply. 

1570 Bituincstey /uclid 1. viii. 7 Thinges which agree 
together: are equall the one to the other. 1580 [Jaret si /- 
wearte A 239 Yo agree or accorde: to serue to the purpose, 
Congruo. 1596Suaxs. Tam, Shr.v. ii, 1 At last... our jarring 
notesagree. 1611 Piste A/aré xiv. 56 Their witnesse agreed 
not together. 1782 PriestLey Corr. Chr. 1. m. 305 All the 
accounts sufficiently agree. 1871 Barr. Stewart //eat § 70 
The two scales agree almost exactly at 62° while they difier 
sensibly at 72°. 

b, with wh. 

1494 Fasyan 3 And cause it to agre with other olde 
storyes, 1608 Suaks, Peric. u. v.18 Mistress .. your choice 
agrees with mine. 165: Hosses Leviathan u. xxv. 131 It 
best agreeth with the conclusions they would inferre, 1674 
Prayrorp Skillof Mus. u. 94 ‘Till it agree in sound with your 
Treble open. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Fist. (1827) 1. 1. 363 
The expedition .. cannot agree in time with the siege of 
Tyre. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. u. § 14. 301 This quite agrees 
with the views now generally entertained. 

14. To be consistent, to answer Zo, correspond wz/h. 

+a. with do. Obs. 

1526 TinDALe Mark xiv. 70 Thou arte of Galile, and thy 
speache agreth therto[so CranM., Gencv., 1611). 1625 URGES 
Pers. Tithes 50 Vhis Statute agreeth to the best [english 
Canon Law. 1659 HamMonp On Ps. xvii. 13. 92 This per- 
fectly agrees to the context. 1708 Swirt Ii’4s. (1755) If. 72 
The constitution of the english government .. to which the 
present establishment of the church doth so happily agree. 
1788 Rrip Aristotle's Logic iv. § 3.77 It agrees to the rules 
of the figure .. it is also agreeable to all the general rules. 

b. with wh. 

1580 Baret Alvearte A 239 The beginning agreeth with 
the ende, Cougruunt extrema primis. 1588 Suaks. Tet. al. 
ti. 306 Full well.. Agree these | eeds with that proud bragge 
of thine. 1661 BramHate Just. Vind. iii. 40, 1 do not see 
why Monasteries might not agree well enough with reformed 
deuotion. 1661 Boyte Spring & Weight of Air iu. (1682) 69 
I find nothing that agrees not with my Hypothesis. 1838 
Macautay in Trevelyan’s Zi/e II. i. 29 He looked about to 
see how my Horatius agreed with the topography. 

15. Gramm. To be in ‘concord’; to take the 
same gender, number, case, or person; as happens 
in inflected languages to words in apposition, and 
to substantives and their attributive words, whether 
adjective, verb, or relative. 

1530 Paiscr. Introd. 38 Adjectyves agre onely in gendre 
and nombre, but theyr verbes agre with theyr nominatyve 
cases in nombre and parsone. 1669 Mitton Gram. 1, Con- 
cords Wks. 1847, 468 An adjectiue with his substantiuc.. 
agree(th] in gender and case. 1881 Mason Eng. Gras. § 465 
Pronouns must agree in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand. 

16. To be agrecable fo, or in harmony w7¢h the 
nature or character of. 

+a. To be suitable, appropriate, consonant Zo. Ods. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Other maner of 
byndynge.. proprely agreeth todepe woundes. 1§51 TURNER 
Herbal \, (1568) 114 We have no herbe in Englande.. to 
whome all thes hole descriptions do agre. 1586 J. Hooker 
Gtratdus’s Hist. frel. in Holinst. 11. 153/2 Interred in all 
honorable maner, as to his estate did agree. 1586 T. B. tr. 
La Primandaye'’s Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 17 The worke of the 
creation can agree to none but to God only. 1637 GitLespie 
Eng.-Pop. Cerem. ui. viii. 196 The power of Ecclesiasticall 
junsdiction doth no more agree to the King, then the power of 
Ecclesiasticall order. 1662 More Aviid. agst. A th. u.ii. 1712) 
45 That Hypothesis .. which will agree universally to the Air, 
1671 J. Wepster J/efallogr. i. 15 Reason agreeth thereto. 

+b. To do well zz?k: formerly said of a person 
agreeing or doing well with food, climate, ete. Oés. 

1525 Lp. Berners Frotssart 11. ciii. 301 To agree with the 
ayre not accustomed before. 1530 Parser. 419/1, I agre with 
meate or drinke, I can away wit it. 1599 Suaks. f/eu. 1. 
i. 28 Because your appetites and your disgestions doo’s not 
agree with it [the leek], I would desire you to eat it. 1681 
Burnet Hist. Ref 11. 162 Fagius, not agreeing with this 
air, died soon after. 1697 Davoren J ry. Georg. 1. 361 Lest 
the Tree Translated, shou’d not with the Soil agree. _ 

ec. now only of food, climate, work agreeing or 


doing well with a person, etc. 

1661 Love e. Zé/st, cl nim. & in., Others are more Krosse, 
tough and hard, agreeing chiefely with country persons and 
such as labour. 1669 in Pil. Trans. IV. 981 The Baths 
agree (as the vulgar speaks) with Brass, but not with Iron. 
1796 Nas. Grasse Cookery xv. 270 Some boil in with milk, 
and it is very good where it will agrec. 1855 Bais Senses 
& Enteld. w. ik. § § 11864) 157 Whether a substance will agree 
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or disagree with the stomach. 1858 THAcKERAY Virginiaus 
xXVL 126 She wondered whether the climate would agree with 


her. Mod. Sea-bathing does not agree with everybody. 
+ Agree’, sb. Obs. [f the vb.] Agreeing, 
agreement. 


c1400 Afol. for Loll. 91 We..may after agre worschip 
such pingis writun. 1590 GREENE Or/. Fur. (1599) 8 Shame 
you not, Princes, at this bad agree, To wrong a stranger 
with discourtesie? 

Agreeability (Agr#abi'liti). Also 4 agre- 
ablete. [In 14the. a. OFr. agréadleté n. of state, f. 
agréable: see AGREEABLE and -Ty. Obsolete for 
400 years, and then freshly formed on agrecable: see 
-BiLity. In Fr. agréadleié was still in Cotgr. 1611; 
obs. in the Academy’s Dict. and in Littré ; revived 
in 1860 by Ste.-Beuve as agrcabilizé.] The quality 
of being agreeable; agreeableness, especially of 
disposition. 

61374 CHaucer Soethius 1099 Al fortune is blisful to aman 
by be agreablete or by pe egalite of hym bat suffrep it [ed. 1560 
agreeability]. [Not in any Dict. of 16th, 17th, r8the. In 
Topp 1818 only from Chaucer as above.) 1778 Miss Burney 
Diary & Lett, (1854) I. 53 She was all ood humour. . and 
agreeability. (Surely I may make words when at a loss, if 
Dr. Johnson does.) 1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) I. v. 
105 His house was the focus of agreeability, 1854 THackERAY 
sVewce. I]. 4 Remarkable for rank, fashion and agreeability. 

Agreeable (agr7ab’l), a.; also agreable, ag- 
greable, aggreeable. [a. Fr. agréable capable of 
pleasing, f. agréer to please: see AGREE and -ABLE.] 
At a very early date aphetized to GREEABLE. 

1. To one’s liking or taste; affording pleasure ; 
pleasing, pleasant. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. of Fare 1097 But for the ryme is lyght 
and lewed Yit make hyt sumwhat agreable. 1413 Lypc. 
Pylgr. Sowle w. xx. (1483) 68 Fyercer than the fyre he fynd- 
eth the and nothyng agreable. c1ge0 Doctr. Good Serv. 
(1842) 4 Speke lytell and be agreable. 1587 FLEMING Contn, 
Holinsh. W11. 969/2 This man .. had doone to the king and 
realme right agregable services. 1716 Lapy M. W. Monta- 
cuE Lett. 2. I. 1o Nothing can be more agreeable than 
travelling in Holland. 1742 H. Baker Jlicrose. 1. xxv. 201 
The minute Spiders appear very agreeable in the Micro- 
scope. 1779 J. Moore View of Soc. 11. 176 Two very agreeable 
French gentlemen. 1813 MARSHALL Gardening xix. (ed. 5) 
363 Christmas rose is very hardy, a plant or two potted is 
agreeable enough at such a season. 1859 Lewes Physiol. 
Cou, Life 1. i. § 6.27 The sensation of Hunger is at first 
rather agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant if pro- 
longed. 1874 Daily News 2 June 5/5 Mr. Disraeli’s definition 
of an agreeable man—he who agrees with us. 

b. with Zo. 

1386 CHAUCcER JZan of Lawes 7.767 An heir moore agre- 
able than this to my likynge. 1481 Caxton Alyrrour in. 
xvi. 170 That he myght conduyte hym that it myght be to 
god agreable. 1732 Law Sertous Call (ed. 2) 77 Neither of 
which can be any longer agreeable to God. 1863 Sat. Rev. 
273 That painful manufacture of common-places which is 
called ‘making yourself agreeable toalady.’ 1876 FREEMAN 
-Vorin. Cong. 1.650 They made themselves too agreeable to 
the English women. 

2. Of a person: Having a liking (Zo anything) ; 
favourable, propitious ; kindly-disposed, pleased, 
contented (Zo do anything). Now colloquial, 

1467 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 570 II. 300, I kannot in no wyse 
fynde hyr a greable that ye scholde have her dowter. 1494 
FaByAn V. Ixxxiil. 61 To whose request the kynge was aggre- 
able. 1509 Barciay S/zp of Fooles (1570) 87 God is not sone 
agreable To heare their cry. 1524 Hexry VIII in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1822) 1. 1. 43 The kings highnes is agreable to 
bea mediator. 1623 J. Bincuam Xenophon 113 The sacrifice 
| personijied] was not agreeable that day. 1850 THACKERAY 
Peud. (1863) 329 ‘ Well, sir, if Ann’s agreeable, I say ditto.’ 

+3. Agreeing together; of one mind. Ods. 

1552 HuLort, Agreaéle, of one consente, mynde, or wyll. 
Concors. 1567 JewEL Def. Afpol. (1611) 105 The agreeable 
multitude of many Bishops. 1601 HoLttanp Péruy (1634) I. 
270 The same fishes in certaine set moneths, are good friends 
and agreeable enough. 

+ 4. Of things (rarely of persons): Corresponding, 
conformable, suitable, fitting. a. Mutually corre- 
sponding, answering to each other. Ods. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw, Auowwl. 1. xx, You see the agreable 
sentence of these iij. theoremes to tende to this purpose. 1661 
Hist. Parismus 11.80 To see whether his valour and his boast- 
ings were Agreable. 1692 Motyneux in Locke's Lett. (1708) 
14 These two places have been stumbled at by some as not 
consistent. To me they appear, and are, very agreeable. 

+b. Answering to the circumstances, or to the 
general order of things; suitable, fitting. Ods. 

1601 Dorman #7, Acad. (1618) 691 Which consideration 
is every whit agreeable in each part of the zodiacke. 1574 


N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 70Tis agreeable, that we cannot 


otherwise have the heaven, in the world, than as to sence 
aboveus. 1682 Grew Axzat. Plants ii. u. iii. § 14 And so inake 
a vessel of a wider, as a more agreeable bore. 

+@. with 774: In accordance, in harmony; har- 
monious, congtuous, consistent. Ods. 

1557 Recorve H’hetst. TV itj, Vheir lengthe is agreable with 
their bredthe, and so thei make square figures. 1594 Cart w 
tr. HLuarte’s Trial of Wits (1616) 102 That which is agree- 
able with his natural! abilitic. 1655 Cutperrer Riverins 1. 
i. 5 Glood-letting is not agreeable with Flegmatick Diseases. 
1783 Boswett Yohuson (1816) 1V. 249 Your anxiety about 
my health is.. very agreeable with your general kindness. 

d. with 22/0, Zo: Conformable (to a standard or 
design), corresponding, answering; suitable; in 
accordance with. Now only of things iinmatcrial. 

€1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wo. 668 Most agreable unto myn 
entent. 1547 Dave Se/. Wks. (1849) 232 Though in faith she 
were not agreeable to the world’s wild opinion. 1548 UpaLL, 
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etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Matt. iii. 4 His dyet was agreable unto 
his apparell. 1625 Burcts Pers. 7tthes 22 This is neither 
agreeable to Religion nor conscience. 1699 BentLey Phalaris 
§ 2.28 About LX XX Years later: Which is agreeable to Sui- 
das, who places him ‘about the LII Olympiad.’ 1776 Apam 
Smitu J. N. 1.1. v. 48 It rarely happens that these are 
exactly agreeable to their standard. 1855 Bain Sexses & 
Intell, u. it, § 11 (1864) 195 It is agreeable to all experience. 

5. In this sense it is often used adverbially for 
AGREEABLY; In a manner answering to, in ac- 
cordance with, in conformity with ; according to. 

1549 Latimer 7 Sermz. bef. Edw. VI (1869) 25 To accomodate 
hymselfe and hys matter a greeable vnto the comforte, and 
amendemente of the audience, 1614 SELDEN 77tles of Honor 
285 They haue also, agreeable with the identitie of Thane 
and Steward, certain Stewarties at this day. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 249 Rakes and clowns.. will.. treat you agreeable 
to their own humour. 1828 Scorr F. AY. Perth IIL. 173 
The Earl entered, agreeable to the Prince’s summons. 

+ 6. seést. (asin mod. Fr.) a. An agreeable pcr- 
son. Cf. dz tncapable. Obs. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 511 ® 1 There were as many ugly 
Women as Beauties or Agreeables. 

b. 4/7. Agreeable things. Cf. eatadles, valuables, etc. 

1812 Henry Cam. agst. Onuebec 94 Accompanied by all 
those agreeables which render the cultivator of the earth the 
most happy of human beings. 1822 CoLEeripce Lett., Con- 
vers. 11. gg Superficial Advantages and outside Agreeables. 

Agreeableness (Agr7‘ab'Inés). [f prec. + 
-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being agreeable, or of giving 
pleasure ; pleasingness, pleasantness. 

1611 Cotcr., Agrecableté, agreeablenesse, acceptablenesse. 
1610-31 Donne Selections (1840) 160 Loveliness of person, 
agreeableness of conversation. 1667 BoyLe Orig. Forines & 
Qual., Beauty .. is made up of Symmetry of parts, and agree- 
ablenesse of colours. 1709 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. 
Ixiv. 106 Leave me my... agreeableness and genius, but leave 
mealso my sincerity. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
159 The agreeableness of the climate. @1763 SHENSTONE 
£ss. 213 Virtue and agreeableness are, I fear, too often 
separated. c1815 Miss Austen Vorthaug. Ab. (1833) I. x. 
58 We have entered into a contract of mutual agreeableness. 
1870 Hawruorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 128 You might 
enjoy its agreeableness without suspecting it. 

+ 2. The quality of being conformable Zo, or con- 
sistent wth ; conformity, consistency. Ods. 

1557 Recorpe IVhetst. G ij, There appeareth a greate agre- 
ablenes, between like flattes, and square nombers. 1667 Int, 
More Div. Diad. v. xli. (1713) 523 Sing no Tragical strain in 
agreeableness to the last Thunder. 16g0 J. Norris Seati- 
tudes (1694) I. 166 Some Likeness or Agreeableness between 
the Faculty and the Good to be enjoy’d. 1710 PripEaux 
Orig. Tithes ti. 43 The strength of every Precedent lyeth in 
its agreeableness with the Law. a@1797 Burke Ess. Drama 
Wks. X. 159 The incompatibility or agreeableness of incidents 
.. with the probable in fact, but with propriety in design. 

Agreeably (agr7‘abli), adv. In 4 agreablely. 
[f. AGREEABLE+-LY2.] In an agreeable manner. 

1. In a way which pleases, or suits the inclina- 
tion ; pleasantly. 

61374 Cuaucer Soethius 43 With hem pat euery fortune 
receyuen agreablely or egally. 1597-8 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 20/1 
To speake agreeably to him with whome we deale. 1740-61 
Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) III. 300, I spent an hour 


and a half very agreeably. 1842 Macautay Lays (1864) Pref. 
25 He..tells very agreeably the storiesof Elfleda and Elfrida. 

2. In a manner suiting, corresponding, or answer- 
ing Zo; in conformity or accordance w//. 

1461 Paston Lett. 407 11. 34 A signement sufficient to hem 
aggreabili for the seid payment. 1611 Bis_e 1 £sdr. viii. 12 
Agreeably to that which 1s in the Law of the Lord. a@1745 
Swirt Wes. 11. 28 Men should act agreeably to the motive 
of that respect. 1769 Rospertson Chas. V, III. x. 252 Agree- 
ably to the manifesto which he had published. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Proph. Off. Church 108 Agreeably with this antici- 
pation, the Church of Rome .. is led to profess to know not 
only infallibly but completely. 

+b. without Zo: (a) Ina way that corresponds to 
something else ; correspondingly, conformably. (4) 
In ways that correspond to each other, in the same 
way, uniformly, similarly. Oés. 

1561 J. Daus tr. Bullinger ou A pocal. (1573) 91/b, The 
Scripture euery where agreeably witnesseth, that the Saintes 
in heauen are free from grefes, 1563 Hovzilies 11. (1859) 421 
And St. Peter most agreeably writing in this behalf saith. 
1596 SPENSER F.(Q. vi. vil. 3 Two Knights .. The which were 
armed both agreeably. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. 2 And agree- 
ably the fiftieth Psalm inscribed to Asaph. 1718 J. CHAMBER- 
Layne Relig. Philos. 11. xxii. § 28 Another experiment proved 
the same no less agreeably. ° 

+c. In a way that answers to circumstances or 


the nature of things; suitably, fittingly. Ods. 

1754 RicHarpson Graudison II. xxix. 269, I was shy of 
forcing an opportunity, as none agreeably offered. 

+ Agree‘ance. Ods. [a. OF. agréance, n. of 
action f. agréer: see AGREE and -ANCE.] ‘The act 
of agreeing ;= AGREEMENT in several of its mean- 
ings. Obs. 

1536 BeLLENDENE Crov. Scoté. (1821) II. 333 King Johne .. 
to esclrew the present dangeir, maid aggreance with his pre- 
latis. 1549 CoverpaLe Erasin. Paraphr. Heér. iii. 6 If we 
dooe styll abyde in the concorde and agreaunce of the house, 
1559 in Strype’s Av. I. 1. App. xvi, The diversity of our 
fasting setteth forth the more the agreeance of our faith, 
1599 Jas. I Hasit. Dor. (1682) To Reader, What aggreance 
and conforinitie he ought to keep betwixt his outward be- 
haviour. , and the vertuous qualities of his minde, 1714 Miv- 
Bourne Traitor’s Reward 19 In agreeance with God's laws. 

Agreeand, northem form of AGREEING ///. a. 


Agreed (agrid), #/. a. [f. AGREE v. + -ED.] 


AGREEMENT. 


+1. Pleased, satisfied, contented. Oés. 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lets. 11. 27 1, 64 That he be 
contented and agreed in the best wyse as longeth vnto hym. 
€1450 Loneticu Graa/ II. 233 Thanne the kyng agreed he 
was Of the veniawnce in that plas. 

+2. Made pleasing or satisfactory. Obs. 

c14g00 Efiph. (Turnb. 1843) 113 Unto God I say in sothenes 
Aboue all this agreed is hur mekenes. 

3. Brought into harmony; united in feeling or 
sentiment. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 1770 Giff 3e holde us a-gret, Shall I 
never ete mete. 1535 CovERDALE Azzos iii. 3 Maye twaine 
walk together excepte they be agreed amonge them selues ? 
1611 /éid., Can two walke together, except they be agreed? 
1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi 100 Our Tuscans .. rising 
up agreed And bold. 

4. Come to one and the same opinion ; at one as 
to a matter in question. 

1613 Suaks. Hex, VI/1,v. iii. 87 Are you all agreed, Lords? 
1659 STARKEY in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 353 We are agreed 
of the substance. 1769 Funzus Lett, iii. 18 In the two next 
articles, I think, we are agreed. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
Farm iw. 47 He and I were never agreed about matters of 
that kind. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Serui, (ed, 2) V. xvi. 
261 He professes to be agreed with me. 

5. Arranged or settled by common consent. 

1613 SHAxs. Hew. VIIJ, v. iil. 87 It stands agreed .. by all 
voices. 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Afod. 8/2 Retired to an agreed 
solitariness. 1732 Pore £ss. on Alau 1. 219 Heroes are 
much the same, the point’s agreed. 1806 W. Taytor in 4 zw. 
Rev. 1V. 256 The best standard is not yet agreed. 

In this sense agreed on is now more usual, 

1596 SHAks. Zam. Shr. 1. i. 272 Your dowry ’greed on. 
1651 Hoses Leviathau 1. xxv.125 To be judged by men 
agreed on by Consent. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. 
221 To take leave of them and receive her agreed-on portion. 
Mod. They met at the place agreed on. 

6. As a rejoinder: Consented to; granted, ad- 
mitted, or accepted. =‘ I agree to the proposal.’ 

1794 SoutuEy Bot. Bay Ecil, ti. Wks. II. 75 Suppose we 
leave awhile this stubborn soil, To eat our dinner and to rest 
from toil. Agreed. Yon tree.. Forms with its shadowy 
boughs a cool retreat. 

Agreef, agrefe, agreve, adv. pir. See AGRIEF. 

Agreer (agrio1). [f. AGREE v.+-rR1.] One 
who agrees ; an adherent. 

1548 GestEe Prinee Alasse 75 As well of thee agreers and 
favourers therof, as of the authors and doers of the same. 
a 1603 Q. Exiz. in Froude Hest, Eng. VII. 485 The agreers 
.. gave more credit thereunto than unto their own wits. 
1611 Frorio, Cowiponitore, a framer, an agreer, a maker. 

Agreeing (igri in), vd/. sb. [f. AGREE v. + 
-Inc4.] A coming to or being in harmony. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Afark xiv. 14 (R.) This house presenteth 
vnto vs the agreyng and frendely felowshyp of the church. 
1580 HotiyBanp 7reas. Fr. Toug., Accord de sous & choses 
diferentes, agreeing of disagreeing thinges. 1591 PERCIVALL 
Sp. Dict., Coucorde, agreeing. 1611 Cotcr., digreation, an 
agreement, concord, assent, consent; also, an agreeing. 
1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. I. uu. iv. 65 Inextricable coil of 
claimings, quarrellings and agreeings. 

Agreeing (Agr7‘in), #4/.a. North. agreeand. 
[f. AGREE v. + -ING?.] 

+1. In conformity with, conformable, correspond- 
ing, or answering fo. Ods. 

1540 Wuittinton /2lly’s Offyce 1. 2 That thynge.. to my 
dignite mooste agreynge. a@1555 BraprorD /t‘%s. 189 What 
is more necessary than meat and drink, or more agreeing to 
nature? 1687 SETTLE Reff. Dryden's Plays 4 How agreeing 
Images are to the Mahumetan Worship.. 1 leave to the 
judicious to censure. : 

2. Of the same mind or nature; concurring, ac- 
cordant, harmonious, unanimous. 

1557 Eart Surrey Aczeid 11. 292 The people cried with 
sondry greeing shoutes. 1581 LamparpE £vrew. 1, ix. (1602) 
38 The agreeing opinion of all the judges. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1, il. 33 In the ancient fables, there is no uni- 
forme, and.. agreeing historie to be exspected. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. 1. i. 1097 The kind consent of our agreeing 
minds. 1880 CypLes Hum. Exp. iii. 51 The largest number 
of agreeing units. . 

+3. Suiting, doing well w74. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta v. 86 The milke will be much the 
more agreeing with the stomacke. 1642 Rocrers Naaman 
110 A marveilous agreeing nature. . with the corrupt sensual] 
appetite of man. : 

+4. adverbially. According Zo; = AGREEINGLY. Oés. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Cor. xv. 3 Christ dyed for our synnes 
agreynge to the scriptures [so CoverD., CRANMER, Geucva ; 
Rhew. and 1611 according to]. 1614-25 Boys Ws. 1630, 
138 A Preacher then must teach agreeing to the faith. 

+ Agree‘ingly, av. Obs. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In 
an agreeing manner ; correspondingly, consistently, 
agreeably, suitably. dgrecingly to, according to. 

1562 Burnynge of Paules Ch, If they. . ministred after one 
sorte, and agreinglye through the whole church it were gocd. 
1sgt Percivatt Sf. Dict., Concordemeute, agreeingly. 1616 
SHELDON Surv. Row. Miracles 32 (T.) Agreeingly to which 
St. Austin contendeth. 1642 Rocers Naawau 41 He will 
order all meanes most sweetly and agreeingly, to that pur- 
pose. ae 

Agreeingness (agri innés). rare—°. [f. as prec, 
+-NESS.] The quality of agreeing; ‘consistence, 
suitableness.’ J. 

Agreement (Agr7‘mént). Also 5-6 ag(g)re- 
ment. [a.OFr. agreement, agrément, n. of action, 
f. agréer: see AGREE and -MENT.] The action or 
fact of agreeing. ; 

+1. The action of pleasing or contenting ; satis- 


faction. Ods. 


AGREST. 


1494 FaByAN v1. ccxii. 227 After he had taryed here a cer- 
tayne of tyme, to his agrement and pleasure. 


+2. The action of consenting ; consent. Ods. 

1479 Roxewoopt in Bury Ills (1850) 52 As welle by my 
wylle as by the aggrement of the seid Alice aud Robert, 
1483 Caxton Gokd. Lre. 85/1 He receyuyd with hysagrement 
the gybet of the crosse, 

+3. A setting at one; atonement (both in its 
earlier sense of reconciliation, and its later sense of 
propitiation, satisfaction). Ods. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Fohx iv. 10 Not that we loued God, but 
that he loued vs, and sent his sonne to make agrement for 
Oure sinnes. 1535 CovERDALE /’s. xlviiil. 7 No man may de- 
lyuer his brother, ner make agrement for him vnto God. 
— Hebr. ii. 17 A faithfull hye prest in things concern- 
ynge God to make agrement for the synnes of y* people. 
1557 N. ‘I. (Genev.) 1 Fotx iv. ro And sent his sonne to make 
agrement for our sinnes [X/ev, and 1611 propitiation), 

4. A coming into accord; an arrangement be- 
tween two or more persons as to a course of action; 
a mutual understanding ; a covenant, or treaty. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7827 Pe grekys by agrement of pe 
greteall, Sent to be Cite soueran men two. 1523 Lp. BeRNers 
l’voissart 1.cxv. 136 Were not of the agrement with the kyng. 
1596 Suaks. 1 //ex. 71’, 1. iii. 103 Three times did they drink 
Vpon agreement, of swift Severnes flood. 1611 Binte Dax. 
xi. 6 The Kings daughter of the South shall come to the 
King of the North to make an agreement. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 296 We came to a good agreement 
with him forhis reward. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. § 10.67 We 
accordingly entered into an agreement with our guide. 

5. Law. A contract duly executed and legally 
binding on the parties making it. 

1536 in Thynne's Antmady. (1865) App. 28 In wittyness 
herof the saide John Wilkinson, to this agreament hath 
putte his merke. 1751 CHAMBeRS Cyc/. s.v., An Agreement 
executory is when both parties at one tiine are agreed, that 
such a thing shall bedoneintime tocome. 1881 F’. PoLtock 
Princ. Contract (ed, 3): An agreement is, ‘Anact in the law 
whereby two or more persons declare their consent as to any 
act or thing to be done or forborne by soine or one of those 

_persons for the use of the others or other of them.’ 

6. Accordance in sentiment, opinion, action, or 
purpose; harmony, concord ; absence of dissension. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 170/1 The consent and 
comen agrement of the olde holy fathers. 1548 Lp. SomerSET 
E/pist. to Scots 241 You loued better dissencion then ynitie, 
discorde then agremente. 1652 Burroucues £.rf. //osea 
vi, 105 Agreement in errour is farre worse than division for 
the sake of truth. 1654 Gopparp in Burton’s Diary (1828) 
I. 155 He hath espoused Charles Stuart, with whom he is 
fully at agreement. 1692 [Wacstarre] ind. Carol. i. 24 
It is not the Crowd, but agreement makes the Company. 
1771 Junius Lett. \ix. 307 Neither are we to look for perfec- 
tion in any one inan, nor for agreement among many. 

7. Mutual conformity of things, whether due to 

likeness or to mutual adaptation; concord, har- 
mony, affinity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (1495) 567 Yren 
hath agrement with the stone Adamas, and so the stone 
Adamas draweth yren to itself. 1586 T. B. tr. La Priman- 
daye’s Fr. Acad, u. (1594) 531 When the tmage hath some 
agreement in forme with the thing represented. 1611 Biste 
2 Cor. vi. 16 What agreement hath the Temple of God with 
idoles? 1790 Pacey Hor. Paul. i. Wks. 1825 II]. 6 Agree- 
ment or conformity between letters bearing the name of an 
ancient author, and a received history of that author's life. 
1855 Brewster Newton II. xviii. 170 The agreement be- 
tween his observations and the theory. 

8. Gramm. Concord: see AGREE v. 15. 

1669 Mitton Gram. u. Concords (1847) 468/1 The agree- 
ment of words together in number, gender, case, and person, 
which is called concord. 1879 J. A. H. Murray 7 vais. 
Philol. Soc. 619 In the English ‘the men push the stone,’ 
we have neither formal expression of the destination [of the 
action] nor formal agreement of verb and subject. 

9. Mostly 7, Agreeable qualities, circumstances, 
or accessories. Now treated as Fr., es agrémenis. 

1692 DrypbeN tr. St. Avremont's Ess. 376 The Charms and 
Agreements natural to Women. 1732 Mrs. DELANY Axufo- 
biog. (1861) I. 399 She has. . all the agreement of embellish- 
ments that can be desired. 1737 Warsurton in Boswell’s 
Sohnson 1. Introd. 50 The art of adding the agreements to 
the most agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history. 

+Agreemony. Oés. Agreeableness. A nonce- 
word, probably intended to suggest acrimony. 

1678 Mrs. Benn S7r 2. Fancy n.1. 254 Upon my reputa- 
tion, Madam, you're a civil well bred person, you have all 
the agreemony of your sex. 

Agreeve, agreif, agreive, obs. ff. AGGRIEVE. 

Agregge, earlier f. AGGREGE v. Ods., to aggravate. 

Agreith, var.ofAGRAITHY. Ods., to prepare, deck. 

Agrese, variant of AGRISE v. Ods., to shudder. 

+ Agre'st, a.andsb. Obs. [a. Fr. agreste, 14the. 
a. It. (and Sp.) agresle :=L. agrest-is belonging to 
the field, f. ager, agr-um field.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the open country, wild; 
hence, Rustic, rude. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hu1sb. x1. 324 The bay of myrte agrest. 
1549 Compl. Scotl. (1873) 16 Yo support & til excuse my 
barbir agrest termis. 1553 87 Foxe 4.4 JL III. 637 By whose 
unmerciful Nature and agrest Disposition, very many were 

1668 Howe Séess. Righteous \1825) 227 His 
1775 Asu, Agrest 


put to death, 
more uncomely and aggressed manners. 
(vet munch used) belonging to the fields. 
B. sé, A rustic, a countryman. 
1480 Caxton Ovta’s Afetam. xv. iv, Th’ agrestes that sce 
thenne th’ erbes & grasse enjoyen them. 
+t Agre:sted, #7/. a. Obs. [irreg. f. prec. + -ED, 
as if pa. pple.; cf. adust-e.] Rustic, ‘countrified.’ 
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16z0 VENNER Ita Recta (1650) 70 Of unprofitable nourish- 
ment, except for agrested bodies. /éid. 97 Agrested bodies 
that commonly digest anything that filleth the belly. 

Agre'stial (agre'stial), a. [f. L. ugresit-s (see 
Acres?) +-aLl. Cf. celestt-al.) \nhabiting the 
fields or open country; wild; spec. (Bot.) prowing 
wild in cultivated land. 

1607 Torse.s. Serpents (1653) 638 Other [bees] again are 
altogether wilde, uplandish, and agrestial, 1858 HI. C. War- 
son Cyd, Brit. III. 183 A well-established agrest(iJal weed. 

Agrestian (aAgre’stian), a. and sé. [f. as prec. 
+-AN. Cf eguestri-an.] A. aly. Belonging to the 
country, rustic, rude, B, sé. A rustic, a countryman. 

1845 Hamitton /of. “elie. viii. (ed. 2) 184 We may now 
survey the agrestian population. /4fd. iii. 43 The figure of 
.. the agrestian early learns to stoop, 

Agrestic (agre'stik), a.; also 7 agrestiek(e, 
-ique. [f. L. agrest-’s (sce AGREST) +-1c. Cf. do- 
mestic, and for formation /orerrs-ic.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the country, rural, rustic; hence, uncouth. 

1620 VennER Via Recta viii. 175 The strong and healthy 
bodies of agresticke men. @ 1646 J.G[ReGory] Assyr. Aon. 
(1650) 222 Continual conversation with bruit beasts changed 
his humane disposition into a barbarous and agrestick be- 
haviour. 1660 WateRnousrt Arms §& Armory 123 The resi- 
dences of Princes were in tents and agrestique Pavilions. 
1703 Evetyn in Pepys’ Diary 419 He has his time for his 
agrestic flute. 1880 DisrarLi Lndym. J. xxx. 279 Adelightful 
ramble to some spot of agrestic charin, 

+ Agre'stical, z. Ods.-° [f. prec.+-aLl. Cf. 
comic, comical.) = AGRESTIC. 

1626 in CocKERAM; whence in BaiLey, Asn, Topp. 

+A'gresty. Obs.-° [f. L. agrest-is or Eng. 
AGREST +-Y9. Cf. sodest-y.] Rusticity, ‘clown- 
ishness.” Bailey, and Ash. 

Agreve, obs. form of AGGRIEVE. 

+ Agricola‘tion. O¢s.—° [ad. L. agricolation- 
em, n. of action, f. agricold-77Z to act as husband. 
man, f. agrtcofa a husbandman ; f. ager, agr- field 
+cola a tenant: stem co/- also in vb. co/-éie to take 
care of, till, occupy, dwell.] Tillage of the ground; 
husbandry ; the practice of agriculture. 

1626 in CockERAM; whence in BaiLey, Jounson, As, etc, 

Agricole (ez grikoul), [a. Fr. agricole, ad. L. 
agricola (see prec.).] A husbandman ; a rustic, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Agricole, a Husbandman, Farmer 
or Plowman. 1882 H. Merivace Fanci? of Bal. III. u. xix. 
159 The agricoles of Mould-on-the-Moss. /ééd. II. 1. xxiv, 
105 In nine cases out of ten, the agricole sees it not. 

+ Agricolist. Ods. rare. [f. prec. +-Ist.] An 
agriculturist. 

1754 Dopstey Agric. n.(R.) The pasture and the food of 
plants First let the young agricolist be taught. 1794 Mrs. 
Piozzai Brit. Synon. 11. 271 Those who are speaking with 
agricolists will observe that sor/ is the word in use. 

Agricolous (agriklas), a. rare. [f. Fr.agrtcole 
agricultural (ad. L. agrzco/a)+-ous. (Uardly a 
serious word.)] Agricultural. 

1825 Syp. Smituin Edn, Rev. XLII. 36 Uponsacks of wool, 
and on benches forensic, sit grave men, and agricolous per- 
sons in the Commons. 1880 Cowtemp. Rev. Mar. 413 The 
ordinary member, agricolous, or otherwise. 

Agricultor (z‘griky:lt61). ? Obs. [a, L. agricul- 
lor, 1.e. agrt cultor a tiller of the field, Cf. mod. 
Fr. agriculteur.] ‘A husbandman. The word in our 
language is modern, but is getting into common 
use.” Todd 1818, Now very rare. 

1787 MaxsHatt Aur. Econ. Norf. 11. (To Reader) 6 For an 
agricultor cannot register an incident. 1839 J. Rocrrs 
Antipopopr. vi. § 2.228 Aman that keeps a vineyard, a vine- 
dresser, or an agricultor. ’ 

Agricultural (egrikyltitiral), a. [f. L. agr?- 
cullura (see AGRICULTURE) +-AL!. Cf. nalural, 
L. natéralis.] Of or pertaining to agriculture ; 
connected with husbandry or tillage of the ground. 

1776 Apam Situ I. NV. (1869) II. av. ix. 246 The agricul- 
tural systems of political economy will not require so long 
an explanation. 1814 Sik H. Davy (¢ft/e) Agricultural 
Chemistry. 1849 Macaucay //ést, Eng. 1. 413 Four shillings 
a week therefore were .. fairagricultural wages. 1849 ALisox 
fist. Exrope \. ii. § 4.121 The agricultural population, at 
both periods, was double the manufacturing. 

Agriculturalist (xgrikzltitiralist). [f prec. 
+-IsT. Cf, zalural-tsl, conslilutional-isl; but the 
shorter AGRICULTURIST is preferred.] One engaged 
in agricultural pursuits ; a husbandman. 

1812 Henry Cam/p. agst. Quebec 93 He was an agricul- 
turalist, which in the vagueness and uncertainty of our lan- 
guage is called a farmer. 1854 /d/ystr. Lond. News 14 Jan. 
38 Well known as a scientific and practical agriculturalist. 

Agriculture (x grikmItitir, -t{az). fad. (prob. 
through Fr.agricudiure, 17th c.in Littre), L. agri- 
culltira, i.e. agri cullura tillage of the land: see 
Cutture.] The science and art of cultivating the 
soil ; including the allied pursuits of gathering in 
the crops and rearing live stock ; tillage, husbandry, 
farming (in the widest sense). 

1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 9 Such tooles as pertaine 
to Agriculture and husbandrie. 1650 J. Jones Frulges 
Judged 35 Their sweet Farmhouses, large fields, and in- 
dustrious Agricultures. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
II. 504 Future discovery in Botanical Agriculture. 1751 
Jouxson Ramil. No. 145 » 3 If we estimate dignity by im- 
mediate usefulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the first and 
noblest science. 1831 Scott A. Gererst. iii. 45 A glance round 
the walls showed the implements of agriculture. 
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AGRISE. 


b. restricted to, Tillage. rare. 

1862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. (1877) |. aii. 228 he lands... were 
not fields for agriculture, but pastures for cattle. 

Agriculturer (agrikyltitiraz). 70s. [f. prec. 
+-ERI,] One practically engaged in agriculture, a 
husbandman. (!rob. intended as less scientifre in 
incaning than AGRIcULTUKIST.) 

1812 CoLeripce Own 77es WI. 751 The interests of agri- 
culturers, whose products feed and clothe this large body. 
a 1864 LaNpor Ih. (1876) IV. 506 * Ploughman’ may be 
accepted for any agriculturer. ? 

Agriculturism («grikoltitiriz’in). 2 Ods. 
rare—°, [Analogous formation on AGRICULTUNIST.] 
‘The science of agriculture. J/odern. ‘Todd 1818. 

Agriculturist (grikz'ltiirist), [f Acnicut- 
TURE +-IST.] (At first) A student of the science 
of agriculture, (but soon extended to) A professed 
cultivator of the land, a farmer (for which AGri- 
CULTUNALIST is also used). 

1760 J. Scott /clogue ii. (Chalmers 1810) XVII. 469 Rural 
Business; or, the Agriculturists. 1795 J- Bin uincsLry Agric. 
Surv. Somerset (1798) 275 That enlightened agriculturist 
Jethro Tull. 1824 Sir FI. es Agric. Chem. 4 Both to the 
theoretical agriculturist, and the practical farmer. 1849 
Conpen Sf. 2 We have been accused of having subjected 
the agriculturists of this country to a competition with 
foreigners. 1861 Times 1 June, Ae Agriculturist Cattle In- 
surance Conipany. 

+Agrie’f, adv. (prop. phr.) Obs.; also 4-5 
agrefie, ogrefe, agreff, agreve. [A frep.! in+ 
GriEF.] In grief, as a grievance. Usnally 70 /ake 
agrief; to take it ill or unkindly; the opposite of 
to lake a-gree or in gree. 

1300 AY Adrs, 3785 He tok hit in heorte agref. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chrow. 155 Pan spak Philip ogrefe. 1386 Cuavcer 
Wyf of B. Prol. 191, I pray to al this companye.. As taketh 
nought agreef [v.r. agricf, agreff, a greue] of that I say. 
¢ 1420 Str Amadace xxx. (1842) 39 Gode Sirs, take no3te on 
greue, for 3¢ most noue take 30ur leue. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
467 Madame, takes not agreve A thyng that y yow say. 

Agrieve, -ance, obs. forms of AGGRIEVE, -ANCE, 

+ Agrill(e, agrulle (2), v. Obs. rare. [f. A- 
pref.\ intensive + GRILL] To provoke, annoy, grieve. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 1108 Nedar me never eft mon a-grulle. 
613380 Sir Kernind. 2195 For pat torn or pat a gon: fil sore 
him schal a-grille. 

Agrim(e, early pop. form of ALGORISM. 

Agrimony (2"grimoni). Forms: 1 agrimonia, 
4 egremounde, 4-5 egrimoigne, egremoyne, 
4-6 egrymoyn(e, 5-7 egrimonie, -y, 6 egre- 
monie, agremony, agrymonye, 5-6 agrimonie, 
5-agrimony. [ad. L. agrimdnia (Cels.), said to be 
a transformation of Gr. dpyeywyr7 (Dioscor.), of unkn. 
etym, The Middle Eng. forms were adopted from 
Fr, aigremorne.] 

1. A genns of plants (N.O. Hosaceac), of which 
one species (4. Eufaloria), to which the Eng. name 
is usnally attached, is common in Britain, 

1040 50 Sax. Leechd. 1. 130 Pas wyrte pe man agrimoniam, 
& odrum naman garclife nemned. ¢ 1328 Chester PL. 119 
Raydishe and egremounde which be my erbes. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Chan. Yeman Pr. & 1.247 And herbes couthe I telle 
eek many oon, As egrimoigne, valirian [v.7~ egreimoyue, 
egrymoynie}. 1440 romp. Parv., Agrimony, or egrimony, 
herbe. Algvvwtonza, 155r Turxer /ferbali. 177 Agrimony 
groweth among bushes and hedges and in myddowes and 
woddes. 1604 MipvLeton Courtly Masgne V. 196, I grant 
there’s bitter egrimony in ‘em. 1671 SALMon Sym. Medic. 
in, xxii, 389 Agrimony nobly opens the Liver and Spleen. 
1866 Jonns in 7ycas. Pot.\. 31/1 Agrimony.,.contains tannin, 
and will dye wool of a nankeen colour. ha: 

2. Through confusion as to the application of 
Eupatoria and Liverwort, old names of Agrimony, 
the name has been, with or without qualification, 
extended to other plants. a. Bastard, Dutch, 
Hemp, or Water Agrimnony, Zupaloria cannabina. 
b. Noble, Thrce-leaved Agrimony, //epalica (Lyte). 
e. Water Agrimony, Bidens (Gerard). d. Wild 
Agrimony, /otentilla anserina (Lyte). 

1578 Lyte Dodvens 57 There be sundry kindes of herbes 
called in Latine //epatica or Fecoraria, that is to say L-yuer- 
wortes.. The two first kindes are Bastarde Agrimonie. The 
third is Three leaued Agrimonie, or noble Lyuerwurte. /é7:/. 
57 In English wilde T'ansie, Siluer weede, and of some wilde 
<Agrimonie. 1§97 Gerarp Herbad/ un. ccxl. 710 Water Hempe 
or Water Agrimony is seldomer found in hot regions. 

Agrin (agrin), adv., prop. phr. [A frep.! of state, 
in, on + Grin.] On the grin; in a grinning attitude. 

1847 Tesxyson Princess v.510 His visage alla-grin, 1849 
C. Brontt SAirdcy I. iii. 47 His hard features were revealed all 
agrin and ashine with glee. , wer 

Agriologist (xgriplédzist). [f Gr. dypro-s 
wild, savage + Ady-os discourse + -IST.] One who is 
versed in the history and customs of savages. 

1882 19f Cent. Jan. x15 The mythology of the savage 
races, which as agriologists confidently maintained, would 
. .upset the whole systein of comparative mythology. 7 

+ Acgriot. Ods.; also 7 egriot. [f. 16th c. Fr. 
agriote, now griolle.]| A sort of cherry. : 

1611 Cotar., «1 gvtotte, the ordinary sharp, or tar{t] cherie, 
which we also call, the Agriot-cherrie. 1626 Bacos Svlo 
§ 509 The Cozur-Cherry, which inclineth more to White, Is 
sweeter than the Red: but the Egriot is more sowre. tg 
Brapiey Fan. Dict. s.v. Waters, Moreland Agriots, of cac 
an Handful. 1775 Ast, lgriof, a kind of sour cherry. 

+ Agri'se, ~. Obs, Forms: /n/. | agris-an, 


AGRISED. 


2-4 agris-en, 2-7 agrise, 3-7 agryse, 4-5 agrese, 
6 agryce, agryze, agerise, aggryese, 6-7 agrize, 
7agerize. Pa. 7. 1-3 agrds, 3-5 agros, 4 agroos, 
5 agrose. fa. Pfle. 1-4agrisen, 3-4 agrise, 4-5 
agrised, 5 agresyd, 6 agryz’d. [f. A- pref. 1 in- 
tensive + GRISE, same root as g77s horror. Cf. grzs/y.] 

1. ‘nfv. To shudder with terror, be full of horror ; 
to tremble, quake, be greatly afraid or moved. 

.z1000 Laws of Cunt (Thorpe I. 374, Bosw.) Dat he for 
helle agrise. ¢ 1230 Ancren Riwle 306 Swuch 3eor pet 
heouene & eorde muwen beode grisliche agrisen. 1320 
Seuyn Sages \W.)886 To gon therinne [é.e. in the forest] ech 
man agros. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 3370 Of fe sizte agrise he 
gan. ¢1385 CHAucER Leg. G. ]Vom. 830 And in his herte he 
sodeynly agroos, And pale hewex. ¢1461 Play of Sacr. go2 
For that presumcon gretly lagryse. 1534 More Com/f agst. 
Tribud. 1. Wks. 1557, 1215/2 Their heartes agryce & shrynke 
in the remembraunce of the payne. 1598 SyLvesTER Dv 
Bartas n. iv. 1. (1641) 223/1 Already in each nook agrising, 
Fell, wall-break Famine ill-advising Howls hideously. 

2. trans. To shudder at (with terror or abhor- 
rence) ; to dread, abhor, loathe. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soethius (1868) 31 If pou agrisest hir fals[e] 
trecherie. 1382 Wyctir Yod xix. 17 My wif agriside my 
breth. 1393 Gower Cozf. I. 351 She hadde.. after wrought 
in suche a wise, All the worlde it ought agrise. 1468 Coz. 
Myst. (1841) 41 Ony worke of synful dede Oure Lord God 
that xulde agryse. 

3. ref. (obj. orig. indirect—he shuddered to himself.) 

1zog LayaM. 11977 Hajel and rzin per areas? Pe hit i-seh 
him agras [1250 agros]. @ 1300 A. Horn 867 Horn him gan 
to agrise, And his blod arise. 

4. impers. (cf. ‘it abhors me, it repented him.’) 

1205 LAYAM. 13329 Per uore me a-grised. ¢1300 Beker 688 
Sumdel him agros. ¢1460 Lybeaus Disconus 1884 Therfore 
hym grym agros. 1596 Srenser /.Q. v. x. 28 And powring 
forth their bloud in brutishe wize, That any yron eyes, to see, 
it would agrize. . 

5. ¢rans. (from impers., by defining the subject.) 
a. active, To horrify, terrify, affright. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 49 Nas ther non that him agros. 1447 
BokenHaM Lyvys of Seyntys 75 These wordis urban so sore 
dyde agryse. 1513 DouGias £uers wv. vii. 47 My goist sall 
be present the to aggrise. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 11. vi. 46 En- 
grost with mud which did them fowle agrise. 1611 FLorio, 
Legare, to agrize or set ones teeth on edge. 1647 H. More 
Soug of Soul 1. 1. xxx, Their course the’ best Astronomer 
might well aggrize. ; 

b. passive, To be horrified, terrified, or afraid. 

1297 R. Grouc. 539 Tho were the porters agrise sore 
of thulke sizte. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 353 pe 
fader and be moder were agrised {adhorrerent] for to slee 
pe childe. ¢1430 Lypa. Afizor Poents (1840) 141 Hooly 
Awstyn.. was of the caas agrised. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. 
Pipe i. 501 Of whose sight he full sore was agrysed. 

+ Agri‘sed, earlier agrise(n, fa. pple. Obs. [f. 
prec.] Horrified, terrified, fnghtened. 

c 1280 Gen. & Ex. 667 Do wurden he frigti and a-grisen. 
1330 R. Brune Chrov. 237 Sone he hasted him, to mak bam 
alle ogrisen. c1459 LoneLicH Grai/ xiil. 870 His meyne so 
wownded were, That sore agresyd was he there. 1596 
SrENsER /. Q. IV. Vili. 12 Whom when she saw. . Like ghost 
late risen from his grave agryz’d, She knew him not. 

|| Agrodolce (a:grodo'lt{e), a. [It. agro sour,, 
dolce sweet. Cf. Piano-forte, chiar-oscuro.| Sour 
and sweet blended together ; = AIGRE-DouXx. 

1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 1. i. 46 In Spain, as Sappho says, 
Love is.. an alternation of the agro-dolce. 1854 BADHAM 
Hatieutics 62 Agrodolce, as its name imports, is a blending 
of sweets and sours, and is made by stewing inarich gravy, 
prunes, Corinth currants, almonds, pine-kernels, raisins, 
vinegar and wine. 

|! A’grom. [app.a. Gujarati ¢gri7i, ‘ulceration of 
the tongue from chronic disease of the alimentary 
canal’; Molesworth, A/arathi Dict.) (See quot.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Agront, a disease frequent 
in Bengal, and other parts of the Indies, wherein the tongue 
chaps and cleaves inseveral places. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., An 
Indian term for a rough and cracked condition of the tongue. 


Agromed, variant of AGRAMED fle. Obs., vexed. 

Agronome (2‘grondum). rare. [a. Fr.agronome, 
ad. Gr. dypovdpos an overseer of lands, f. d-ypds field, 
land + -vupos dispensing, f. véu-exv to dispense. Cf. 
Fr. astrononze.] = AGRONOMIST. 

1881 tr. Nordenskiold's Voy. Vega I. xi. 60 According to 
a communication from the agronome. 

Agronomial (xgrondwmial), a. vare—". [f. AGRO- 
nomy +-AL!.]=Agronomic (which is more ana- 
logical). 

1853 Lytton J/y Nowe v. ii. (Routl.) 226 His rural eye de- 
tected the signs of a master in the art agronomial. 

Agronomic (zgronp'mik), a. [f. Gr. dypovop- 
os: see AGRUNOME +-Ic. Cf. ecoszomic and mod. Fr, 
agronomigue.| Of or pertaining to agronomy or 
the management of land. 

1817 Soutney Life & Corr. 1V.274 The agronomic part [of 
the institution] afforded funds, from the farin and the manu- 
facture ofagricultural implements. .Wod. Agronomic science. 

Agronomical (zgronpmikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL. Cf. economical.] = AGRONOMIC. 

1856 Edinb, Rev. Jan. 94 The French agronomical divi- 
sion of the soil is infinitely less profitable. 1877 WatLacr 
Russia vii. 114 The peasant knows of course nothing about 
agronomical chemistry. 1879 Vature 2 Oct. 542/2 An agro- 
nomical station will be placed in the same locality. 


Agronomics (xgrongmiks). [AGRronomic a, 
used as sb. pl. (or coll. sing.) ; cf. ecoromecs.} 


Agronomic science ; the science of the distribution 
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and management of the land as the original basis 
of national wealth. 

1863 F. Hatt in Reader 24 Jan. 95 Ancient Parsee books 
treated of botany, agronomics, metaphysics, and handicrafts. 

Agronomist (Agrpnémist). [f. AcRonom-y + 
Ist. Cf. econom-ist.} One engaged in the study 
of agronomy ; a rural economist. 

1818 W. Taytor in J/onth. Rev. LXXXVII. 480 No Rom- 
man agronomist .. ever mentions a harvest so husbanded. 
1868 Darly News 4 Sept., Certain agronomists are of opinion 
that there isa great advantage in reaping corn before its 
coniplete maturity. 


Agronomy (grpnémi). [mod. f. assumed Gr. 
*dypovoyia n. of state, f. aypovdpos: see AGRONOME, 
and cf, otxovopia. The Fr. agronomie may be earlier. ] 
The management of land, rural economy, hus- 
bandry. 

1814 Sch. Good Living 196 Equally skilled in agronomy 
and gastronomy, in the cultivation of the field or in the 
adaptation ofits produce. 1881 Ropwe tt in .Vafure XXIV. 
32 The . “papers communicated to the section of Agronomy 
related. . to the. . agriculture of Algiers. 

Agroof, see AGRUFE. 

tAgro'pe, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 out +GROPE.] 
To grope out, search, discover. 

1393 GowER Couf. I. 254 And after that they couthe agrope, 
Hath eche of hem said his entent. /é/d. II. 379 For who so 
woll it wel agrope, To hem belongeth all Europe. 


+ Agro’se, v. Obs.-° fad. L. agrosus, f. ager 
field, land: see -oszr.] ‘One which hath much 
lands.’ Cockeram 1612. 

Agros(e, pa.t. of AGRISE v. Ods. 

| Agrostis (grg'stis). Bot. [L. agréstis, ad. 
Gr. dypworts some kind of grass; f. d-ypos field.] A 
genus of grasses known commonly as Bent, 

1753 CuamBers Cyel, Supp., Agrostis is commonly used 
for the species of grass called guick-grass or couch-grass. 
1866 Moore in 7reas. Bot. 1. 31/2 The Falkland Islands, 
Nootka Sound, and Tasmania, may be quoted as some of 
the outlying stations for the species of Agrostis. 

Agrostographic(agrp:stogrefik),a. [f,AGRos- 
TOGRAPH-Y +-Ic.] Of or belonging to agrosto- 
graphy. (In mod Dicts. and Gloss. of Terms.) 

Agrostographical (Agrp:stogrefikal), a. [f. 
prec. +-AL1.] = prec. 

Agrostography (grfstg graf). [f. AGRost-Is 
+-(0)GRaPHY description.}] Description of grasses. 

1753 CuHamBers Cycl. Supp., Agrostographia, in physio- 
logy, the history, or description of gramens, or plants of the 
grassy kind. 1847 Craic, Agrostography. 

Agrostologic (igrstolpdzik), a. [f. AcRos- 
TpoLOG-¥ +-1c.] Of or belonging to agrostology. 

Agrostological (agry:stelp-dzikal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL1] = prec. 

Agrostologist (egrstplédzist). [f. next+ 
-Ist.}] One who is skilled in agrostology. 

1882 A mer. Frul. Sc. Mar. 244 Representations which may 
horrify old-fashioned Agrostologists. | 

Agrostology (xgr/stplodzi). [f. Acrosr-1s + 
-(0)LOGY discourse.] ‘That part of botany which 
treats of the grasses.’ Craig 1847. . 

+Agro'te, v. Ols. 4-3. Only in pa. pple. 
agroted, -yed, -eied. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
f. A- pref. 1 +grot a particle, or Norse graztr por- 
ridge. (Cf. also Grout, to fill interstices with 
mortar.)] To cram, surfeit, cloy. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W. 2454, 1 am agrotyed here byforn 
To wryte of hem that ben on love for-sworn. c 1430 Lypa. 
Bochas v. xx. (1554) 136.a, Gorges agroteyed, enbossed their 
entrayle Disposeth men rather to rest and slepe. 

+ Agro'ten, v. Ods. rare—*. Only form 5 agro- 
tone. [f. prec.+ -EN2. Cf. fat, fatten.) To surfeit. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Agrotone wyth mete or drynke [v.7. 
agrotonyn], /zgurgtto. Agrotonyd or sorporryd wyth mete 
or drynke, /ugurgitatus. 

+ Agro'tening, 74/.5d. Ods. [f. prec. +-1NG1.] 
Surfeiting, .a surfeit. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Agrotonynge. /ugurgttacio. 

Aground (igrawnd), adv, orig. pir. [A prep.l 
on + GRouND.] m 

+1. On or upon the ground, either of Aosztzon or 
direction ; on the earth, to the earth. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. 378 Manne orf deyde alaground {7 . all a- 
ground], so gret qualm ber was po. 1340 4 yexd. 91 Pe drope 
of be deawe..ualbagrund. 1377 Lana. P. PP. B. 1.90 He 
is a god bi be gospel Agrounde and aloft [1362 on grounde]. 
1490 Caxton Luxeydos li. 145 Eneas that sawe Mezencyus 
agrounde came towarde hym. 1562 Roweus & Fuliet (in Wr.) 
She fel flat downe before his feete aground. 

2. On or to the strand or shallow bottom of any 
water, where a boat or ship lodges, and is no 
longer ‘afloat. Zo de aground: to be stranded ; ¢o 
run aground: to run into a place where the ship 
lodges on the bottom, 

¢ 1500 Cocke Lorelles Bote (18436 Some at saynt Kateryns 
stroke a grounde. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 55 A little 
fishe swimmeth continually before the great Whale to shewe 
him the shelues that he run not a ground. 1610 SuAks. 
Temp. \.i.4 Speake to th’ mariners : fall too’t yarely, or we 
run ourselves a ground. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1858) 264 The 
water was ebbed considerably away leaving their boat a- 
ground, 1813 SoutHey -Vedson v. 149 Before the lead could 
be hove again he was fast aground. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Expl. I. v.60 The bergs were aground well out to seaward. 


AGUE. 
b. fig 


. fig. 
1665 GLANVILLE Scefs, Se. xiii. 76 And run aground on that 
more desperate absurdity, Atheism. @ 1687 J. M. in Céeve- 
land's Wks. 1687, 282 For in Discourse his Wit did never 
rest, When others were aground with one dry jest. 1832 
Gen.P. THomrson Exerc. (1842) 11.57 The arguments against 
competition . . all finally come aground on this rock. 

Agrudge,-gge,var. AGGRULGEZ. Obs., to grudge. 

t+Agrufe, agrui‘f, agroo‘f, adv. Obs. or 
dial, [ad. Norse d grtifu on the belly, face down; 
more commonly expanded in ME. to ov grufe: see 
GRUFE and GrovELinc.] With face downward, 
prone, (In common use in Sc. and North Eng. dial. 

1638 Apamson J/uses Thren. 112 (Jam.) Agruif lay some, 
others with eyes to skyes, 

Agrull, variant of AGRILL v. Ods., to annoy. 

Agrum, agrym(e, obs. pop. ff. ALGORISM. 

+Agrum, Obs. rave—'. (See quot.) 

1496 &f. St. Albans C ij, Whan thou seest thy hawke upon 
her mouth and her chekes blobbed, then she hath this syck- 
nes called Agrum. ; 

+ Agruw’, v. Obs. rare—". [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 

+ gruw, GRUE to shudder. Cf. Ger. exgrauen.] To 


cause to shudder, horrify ; zzfers. to abhor. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 92 3e schulen biholden sumetime touward 
te pine of helle, bet ou agruwie [fred agrupie] ajean ham. 

|| Agrypnia (agripnia). A/ed. [mod. L. ad. Gr. 
aypurvia sleeplessness.] Wakefulness, sleeplessness. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1.67 Incuring an Agrypnia 
(or Want of Sleep), 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Agryfnia 
in the Greek church, is used for the vigil of any of the 
greater feast-days, 1853 in Mayne £.xf. Lex. 


Agrypnode (Agri:pnoud), a. Med. [ad. Gr. a- 
ypunvwons making sleepless ; f. @ypumvos sleepless.] 
Sleep-preventing. 

1879 Syd. Sec. Lex., Agrypnuode fever, a fever that pre- 
vents sleep. 


Agrypnotic (gripng'tik), (a.) sb. Med. [a. 
Fr. agrypnotigue, {. Gr.aypumvos wakeful. In imit- 
ation of Ayfiotic, Gr. trvarikds, f. imywac-ev ; but 
dypunvnriecs wakeful, gives agrypnetic.] Any- 
thing administered to produce wakefulness. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Coffee, tea. . and the electric bath, 
are reckoned among the most effectual agrypnotics. 

Agt, agte, obs. forms of AUGHT sd. and v. 

Ague (égiz). Forms: 4 aguwe, 4-6 agew, 4-7 
agu, 5 agwe, 6 agewe, 4- ague. [a. OFr. agze:— 
L. actt¢a sharp, used subst. in med. L. for an ‘acute 
fever,’ fievre agze: see ACUTE a. 2.] 

+1. An acute or violent fever. Ods. 

1377 Lanat. P. P2. B. xut. 336, I cacche pe crompe . . Or 
an ague in such an angre. 1393 /é7d. C. xxi. 84 Bules and 
bocches* and brennyng Aguwes. 1494 FABYAN vil. 377 Y¢ 
kynge was taken with suche a flixe, and therwith an agu, 
that he kept his bedde. 1541 Barnes HWks. (1573) 325/1 Peters 
wyues mother hada gretagew. 1611 Piste Lez. xxvi. 16 
And the burning ague, that shall consume the eyes [Vulg. 
ardore, Wycuir brennyng.] 

2. esp. A malarial fever, marked by successive fits 
or paroxysms, consisting of a cold, hot, and sweating 
stage. The name agzve was apparently at first 
given to the burning or feverish stage, but after- 
wards more usually to the cold or shivering stage, 
as being the most striking external character of 


the disease. 

¢ 1386 CHAUCER Noune Pr. T.140 Ye schul have a fever 
terciane, Or an agu, that may be youre bane. 1440 /’v0m/. 
Parv., Agwe, sekenes, Acuta, guerguera. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Adéuse(Arb.)16 Hee that hath bin shooke with a fierce ague. 
1601 SHaks. ¥u/, Cvs. u.ii. 113 That same Ague which hath 
made you leane. 1678 BuTLer Hudibr. 1. 1. 653Tis but 
an ague that’s reverst, Whose hot fit takes the patient first. 
1719 DE For Crusoe 1, 101 An Ague very violent; the Fit 
held me seven Hours, cold Fit, and hot, with faint Sweats 
after it. 1859 Masson A/é/ton I. 142 Confined to College by 
an attack of ague (then the prevalent disease of the fenny 
Cambridge district). ; a 

3. loosely or fig. Any fit of shaking or shivering, 
like the cold stage of ague; quaking. 

1589 Pappe with Hatchet (1844) 14 And saies he will ergo 
Martin into an ague. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. Ven... 1.23 My 
winde cooling my broth, Would blow me to an Ague. 1608 
Bre. Hatt Efvst/es 1. ii, All these earthly delights! If they 
were sound, theyre but a good day between tuo agues. 1750 
Gray Let. in Poents (1775) 217 But soon his rhetorick for- 
sook him.. A sudden fit of ague shook him, He stood as 
mute as poor Macleane. 1813 Scott Rokeby u. xi, For not 
to rank nor sex confined Is this vain ague of the mind. 

4, Attrib. and Comb., as in ague-fen, -fit, -sore, 
ete.; évzstrimental, as in ague-struck, -shaken, etc.: 
ague-like; ague-drop, a solution of potassic ar- 
seniate, used as a remedy for ague; ague-grass, 
a name of the d/etris farinosa; ague-proof a., 
proof against ague; ague-shake v, to shake as 
with ague; ague-shell (see quot.) ; ague-spell, 
charm against ague ; AGUE-CAKE, AGUE-TREE, q.V. 

1866 Kincstey /ferew. xv. 194 One who has just come from 
the ague-fens. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 175 What 
feare, and what Agewfits they susteine in following their 
wicked lusts. 1858 Froupe ///st. Eng. 11. xv. 350 Crom- 
well.. had an ague-fit from anxiety. 1748 Ricnarbson Clar- 
issa (1811) I. 13 An ague-like lover. 1687 CLayTon in Phd. 
Trans. XLI. 158 Some call it Ague-grass, others Ague-root, 
others Star-grass. 1605 Suaxs. Lear iv. V1. 107, I am not 
agu-proofe. 1653 SuiriEy Cupid § Death 350 How will she 
ague-shake him with a frown ! 1708 in Phd. Trans, PO.O51l, 


AGUE. 


78 Gryphites, the Hawk’s-Bill, or Ague-shell. 1745 Gay Jh&s. 
I. 120 His Pills, his Balsams, and his Ague-spells. 

Ague (é'giz), v. rare. [f. the sb.) To affect 
with, or as with, ague; to seize with a quaking. 

1636 Heyvwoop Chall. for Beauty (T.) Whose aspect Would 
ague such as should but hear it told. 1796 Miss Burney 
Camilla v, vi, 1 am agued with trepidation. 1864 Sir F. 
Patorave //tst. Norm. It. 379 The victor of Hastings was 
agued with terror when receiving his prize. 

A‘gue-ca:ke. An enlargement of the spleen 
or liver caused by ague. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Desctp. ut. (1851) 42 A mere ague-cake 
coagulated of a certaine Fever they have, presaging their 
time to be but short. 1801 E. Darwin Zoon. Hl. 47 The 
liver, spleen, or pancreas; one or more of which are fre- 
quently so enlarged in the autumnal intermittents as to be 
perceptible to the touch externally, and are called by the 
vulgar ague-cakes, 

Agued (égitd), pf/.a. [f. AcuEv.+-ED.] Af- 
fected as with ague ; ague-shaken. 

1607 SHAKS. Corto/. Liv. 38 Faces pale With flightand agued 
feare. 1787 T. JEFFERSON Writings (1859) II. 304 They cal- 
culate on the spirit of the nation, and not on the agued hand 
which guides its movements. 1819 Crasse 7. of Had xu. 
680 The flame, That warm’'d his agued limbs. 

+ Ague‘rried, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. 17th c. Fr. 
aguerrt pa. pple. of agwerrir to accustom to war; 
f. 2 to+geéerre war.) Inured or trained to war. 

1767 Geo. Lp. Lytretton ? Hist. Hen. // (T.) An army the 
best aguerried of any troops in Europe. 

+ A'gue-tree. Obsolete name of the Sassafras. 

1597 GerarD //erbad 1341 For want of an English name 
we are contented to call it the Ague tree, of his vertue in 
healing the Ague. r712 tr. Powet's ist. Drugs 1. 65 Sas- 

safras, call’d the Ague-T'ree, is rather a Root than a Wood. 
1753 Campers Cyc. Supp., Ague-Tree is a name given to 
sassafras, on account of its febrifuge virtue. 

Aguey (él giz), 2. [f AGUE sd. + -y!.] = AcuIsH. 

fod, Our cold and aguey age. 

tAgui-led, agyled, fa. ple. Obs. rare—"'. 
[f. A- pref. 1 or 64+ GUILE v.] Beguiled. 

~ €1305 St. Zames in FE. E. Poems 11862) 59 Pe deuel 3eode 
awey*& huld him a-gyled sore ; Nadde pe schrewe neuere 
so moche. schame. : 

[Aguiler. Ash has ‘agr/er a deceiver.’] 

+Aguiler. Ods. rare—'. [a. OFr. aguiller, 
mod. atguillier, f. OF r. aguille needle: see At- 
GUILLE.] <A needle-case. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 98 A sylvre nedle forth I droughe, Out 
of an aguler [7 ~, aguiler} queynt ynoughe. 

+Aguilt, v. Ods. Forms: /uf 1 agylt-an, 
agilt-an, 2-4 agult-en, 2-5 agilt-en, 3-4 agelt-en, 
agelt-e, agult-e, 4-5 agilt(e, 4-6 agylt(e, 5 

aguylt(e. a. ¢. 1-5 agylte, agilte, 2-4 agulte, 
3-4 agelte. Fa. pple. 1-5 agylt, agilt, 2-4 agult, 
3-4 agelt, 4-5 aguylt, agulted, agilted. [f. A 
pref. 1 intens. + gy/t-an : see GuILt. The forms in 
uw (2) are s.w., in ¢ s.e, in z, y, mid]. and north.] 

1. 2utr. To be guilty, transgress, offend, sin (with, 
against, to, towards). | 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gen. xl, 1 Twegen afyryde men agylton wid 
heora hlaford. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 17 3if pu agultest, oder 
sunezest towarddrihten. c1z00 7 rin. Col/, Hom.211 Heagilt 
wid gode, c1230 Ancren Riwle 346 ‘Mea culpa?’ Ichagulte: 
Louerd, merci! /6é/. 186 Ne warien hwon me agulted to ou. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Je/tb, 860 Dampnably we have agilt ageinst 
youre highe lordschipe. ¢ 1450 JJ/erdin 19 My moder ought 
to _be quyte, for she hath no thynge aguylte. : 

2. trans. To be guilty towards, to sin against, to 
offend, wrong. (The obj., orig. at., becomes acc.) 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 195 Pauh he de habbe swude agult. 
c1z00 Trin, Coll, Hom.79 And nademore haten him, be him 
agilted. ¢ 1340 A yend. 65 ffuanne man agelt his treube. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Parson's T. 910 He hath agultid his God and de- 
foulid his soule. a 1qz0 Occteve De Reg. Prin. 1399 Cast 
thou thyne eye abak, What thou god hast agilt in tyme past. 

3. trans. To be guilty to the peril of, to sin away. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 686 Vit had he nowt agelt his lif. 

4. causal, To make or declare guilty. 

1530 PAtscr. 418/2, | agylte of trespas. Fe fays coulpable. 
Thou shalte neuer agylt me of this mater. 

+Agui'se, 5d. Ods.; also 7 agg-. [f. Guise; the 
prefix either for 07, or in opposition to dzs- in dis- 

guise, Cf. a(c)-cord, dis-cord ; Spenser's ag-grace 
and dés-grace. ‘There was no Fr. agutse or aguiser.) 
Dress, attire, array. 

1483 Cath, Angi, Anguice /udula. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 1.1. xxiii, Vhe glory of the Court, their fashions, And 
brave agguize. 1.111.lv1, Yclad in snowy stoles of fairagguize. 

+ Agui‘se, v. Ods. [formed on, or as, the pree. 
sb.] To dress, attire, array. 

1sgt Spenser J/. Hubberds T. 656 Then gan this craftie 
couple to devize, How for the Court themselves they might 
aguize, 1596 — F. Q.11. vi. 7 Sometimes her head she fondly 
would aguize With gaudy girlonds. 1598 SyivesteR Di 
Bartas, Adam 12 Reave him the skill his un-skill to aguize. 

+ Agui'sed, #//. a. Ods. [f. pree.+-ED.]  Ar- 
rayed, dressed. 

1596 Spenser /*. Q, 1.1.21 Had craftily devisd To be her 
squire, and do her service well aguisd. 

Aguish (2 giaif), a. [f AGuE sd. +-ISH.] 

1. Of the nature or character of an ague. 

1665-9 Boyt Occas. Ref?. Contents, The immoderate Heat 
and Cold of the Aguish Fit. 1753 Haxway 7ravz. (1762) I, 
Ul. XXvi. r10 The dews here fall heavy ; and the heat of the 
sun..is productive of colds and aguish pains. 1856 Miss 
Mutocn an Malifax 170 It was a low agueish fever. 

2. Having a tendency to produce ague. 

Vou. I. 
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1627 SpeeD ing. etc. Abridged xv.§ 4 Vheayre is temperate 
and pleasant, onely towards the waters somewhat aguish. 
1771 SMOLLETT //umph. Cl (1815) 106 The nocturnal rheums 
ofan aguish climate. 1850 Lyect and Visit to U.S. 11. 54 
A rich aguish flat, bordering the Missouri. 

3. Subject to ague. 

1616 Sure, & Markn. Countrey Farme 191 ‘There is no- 
thing better .. for leane agueish persons, than the vse of the 
pulpe of Gourds. 1672 Davenant Love & //on. (1673) 241 
Which left me feeble as an aguish Girl. 1824 Byron Fian 
xvi Ixxxiii, But both were thrown away amongst the fens; 
For wit hath no great friend in aguish folks. 

4. fig. Resembling an ague, in shakiness or in- 
termittency ; a. quaking, shivering, shaky; b. ecom- 
ing by fits and starts. 

1633 Fretcner Purple /s/, vi. xxxi, A weak distrustfull 
heart is vertues aguish spell. 1638 CowLey Love's Riddle w. 
(1711) ILI. x19 The aguish Head of every Tree by Zolus Was 
rock’d asleep, and shook as if it nodded. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 111, xt. 202 So aguish and fantastical a thing is 
the Conscience of Men who have once departed from the 
Rule of Conscience. 1865 /’ad/ Mall G. 24 Apr. 4 Their 
panics are of the aguish or intermittent type. 

Aguishly (é'gidifli), adv. [f.pree.+-Ly2.] In 
an aguish manner; with the symptoms ofan ague. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pame/a (1824) 1. 89, I was very feverish, 
and aguishly inclined. 1748 — Clarissa (1811) II. xl. 295 
Shivering with cold, as if aguishly affected. 

Aguishness (égizifnés). rare—°. [f. AGuIsH 
@.+-NESS.] The quality or state of being aguish ; 
resemblance or tendency to ague. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in Jonnson, Ast, etc. ; 

Agult(e, variant of AcuILt v. Ods., to sin. 

Agur, obs. form of AuvcurR. 

Agush (agv'J), edv., prop. pir. [A prep.! of 
state, in+Gusu.] Ina gushing state; gushing. 

1858 Hawtuorne Fr. § /t. Prnds. I. 149 The cider mill, . 
all agush with sweet juice. 

Agy (Zi-dzi), a. arch. [f. Ace sé.+-¥!.] Cha- 
taeterized by age ; aged. 

1664 Floddan Field v. 43 Lord Scroop of Upsall the apie 
Knight. 1839 BaiLey Festus ix. (1848) 103 Thee, agy world, 
thee, Universal Heaven. F ; : 

+Agye’,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF r. aguie-r to guide, 
f.ato+guzer: see GUIDE and Guy.] To conduet, 
manage. 

c1460 Laxunfal 623 Sir Launfal schud be stward of halle, 
For to agye hys gestes alle. /did. 627 His feste for to agye. 
c1460 Lydbeaus Disconus 2052 Lyheauus Lambard tolde, And 
othre Knyghtes bolde, How hym ther gan agye. 

Agyled, fa. pple. : see AGUILED. 

Agylte, variant of AcUILT v. Ods., to sin. 

Agynarious (dzinéorrias), 2. Bot. [f. Fr. agy- 
naire (see next) + -0US.] = AGYNARY. 

1847 in Cralc. oe : 

Agynary (xdzinari), 2. Lot. (ad. Fr. agynaire 
(De Candolle), f.Gr.@ priv.+yuv7y woman: see-ARY.] 
Applied to double flowers, in which the stamens 
have become petals, and the pistil is wanting. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, ; 

Agynic (adginik), a. Aor. [ad. Fr. agynzque, 
f. as prec.: see -1c.] Applied to the insertion of 
the stamens when not adherent to the ovary. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. re ; 

+ Agynous. a. Bor. Obs. [f. Gr. a priv. + yuvn 
woman +-ous.] Without female organs. 

1847 Craic, Agynous flower is the synonyme of sade flower, 

Agyrate (adgaiereit), a. Bot. [f. A- prefiig+ 
Gyratt.] Not disposed in whorls or eircles. 

1847 in Craic. ' 

h, obs. f. OWE v. ; and var. of Ac con. Ods., but. 

Ah (4), ‘t.; formerly 2-6 a! [perh. a. OFr. a, 
ah, since not found in OE. Cf. MHG. 4, ON. a. 
In northern dial. pronounced (2), sometimes written 
ay! eh! the regular phonetie deseendant of ME. a.] 
An exelamation expressing, according to the in- 
tonation, various emotions, as 

1. Sorrow, lamentation, regret, passing into the 
regretful expression of a vain wish. (Actual pain 
or suffering is now more commonly expressed by 
O! Oh! North. dial. have a (2) in both senses.) 

c1440 Gesta Rom.1.i.2 A! Sir, I knowe welle that my wife is 
an hore. 1§23 Lp. Berners /yoéssart I. xliv. 61 A fayre uncle, 
your absence hath sette the frenchmen ina pride. 1611 Bice 
Jer. xxii. 18 They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah my 
brother, or ah sister. 1718 Pore //iad x. 632 Yet much I 
fear (ah! may that fear be vain!) a@ 184z Tennyson Gold. 
}ar 47 Ah! when shall all men’s good Be each man’s rule. 

2. Surprise, wonder, admiration. 

1826 Disrazui ty Grey v. vi. 191 A-a-h! whata box! a 
Louis-Quatorze, I think ? 

“In the two pree. senses often followed by me 
(north. Ex me!). Cf. It. ahéme! 

1g92 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. v. i. 10 Ahme, how sweet is loue. 
¢1720 Prior J.) Ah me! the blooming pride of May, and 
that of beauty, are but one. , ; 

3. Entreaty, appeal, remonstranee; passing in 
former times into simple exclamation to excite at- 
tention, where O/ would now be used. (North. 
dial. still have @ maz !) 

¢1280 A Sarmun in E.E. Poems (1862) x per for he seiith. 
a! man hab munde pat of pis lif ber commip ende. 1382 
Wycuir 2 Cor. vi.xx A! 3e Corynthis, oure mouth is opyn to 
30u. 1450 JWer/in 353 A here, Arthur, ride faste. 1593 SHAKS. 
3 Hen. V/,1. iii. 8 Ah, Clifford, murther not this mnocent 
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Child. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 72 Ah Master, says 
the Gipsy, that roguish Leer of yours makes a pretty 
Woman's Heart ake. a@ 1843 Soutiney Devil's Walk Wks. 
ill. gt With throbs and throes, and ahs and ohs, I’ar famed 
his flock for frightening. 1855 'TENnyson Afaud u. iv, 13 Ah 
Christ, that it were possible lor one short hour to see The 
souls we loved. ; 

4. Dislike, aversion ; passing into contempt, 
mockery, cxultation over or satisfaction at mis- 
fortune. 

€1435 Torr. Portugal 184 A! fellow! wylt thow so? 1580 
Baret Alvearie A 253 Ah, ah, I dye poore wench in laugh- 
ing thee to scorne. 1593 Suaks. 2 //ex. V/, w. x. 28 A vil- 
laine, thou wilt betrayme. 1621 Biste A/aré xv. 29 Ahthou 
that destroyest the Temple, and buildest it in three dayes. 

5. Opposition, objection (to what has been said). 
Often followed by duet. 

Mod. Ah} but I know something better than that. 

Aha (aha:, aha), 2x, [a combination of the two 
interjections Au! and Ha! formerly written sepa- 
rately, a 4a. Cf. mod. Germ. aha! Fr. ah! ah!) 
An exclamation expressing, with different intona- 
tions, surprise (arch, or obs.), triumph or satisfac- 
tion, and mockery or irony. 

era Cnaucer Nonne Pr, 7. 561 They crieden, out!..A 
ha the fox! and after him thay ran. 1509 /arlyament of 
Denylles xc, “Aha” sayd Adam, ‘my Goll se.” 1611 Bipte 
/s. xliv. 16 He warmeth himself, and saith, Aha, lam warm. 
— Ps. XXXV. 21 Yea they opened their mouth wide against 
me, and saide, Aha, Aha, our eye hath seene it. 1861 C. 
Reaver Cloister & Hearth 1.344 Next will come—Crampys of 
the Stomach. Aha! Then—Bilious Vomit. Aha! 

Aha, variant of Ha-1a sd., a sunk fence. 

+A hall, pir. Ods. [sce Haut ; the a is doubt- 
ful, whether ‘indef. article,’ prep., or interj.) An 
exclamation, implying ‘ Make room (for a dance).’ 

1612 CuapmMan Widows Tears Dodsl. O. P. (1780) VI. 185 
A hall, a hall, who’s without there? 1808 Scotr Marmion 
v. xvii, And to his nobles loud did call,—Lords to the dance, 
—a hall! a hall! 

+A hand, pir. Obs. [see A prep! and Hanp.] 
At hand. 

1637 Gittesrie Eng.-Pop. Cerem. w. viii. 38 ‘Vaking the 
Gibeenttes to dwell a farre off, when they dwelt a hand. 

+Ahang, v. Os. Forms: /uf. 1-3 ahén, 
2ahonge. /a./. 1 aheng, ahong, 3ahon. /’a. 
fple. 1 ahongen, ahangen. /f. 1 ahéh. [f. A- 
pref. tup+Hane; confused in ME. with An-HANG.] 
trans. and zntr. To hang up. 

¢9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xv. 14 Ahoh hine {so Rushw. & 
/fatton). ibid. xv. 20Da giladdunhine pu:tte hiaahengunhine, 
¢1160 //atton Gosp. ibid., Pat hyo hine ahengen c1175 Lamé, 
fom. 41 Uppon pan treon he him sceawede be wrecche sau- 
len ahonge. 1205 Layam. 20878 Whader swa ich wulle don! 
oder slan oder ahon [12g0 an-hon}. 1230 A/arharete 3 As 
fisch ahon on hoke. ; 

Ahead (he'd), adv. (and prep.) [A prep.) in, 
at+ Herap.] Originally a nautical term. Now 
used fig. in all its senses. 

l. At the head, in advance, in front (of a moving 
company). 

1628 Dicsy Voy. AMedit. (1868) 2 That the Admirall .. shall 
each seuerall night goe ahead. 1666 Loud. Gaz. Ix/3 Our 
Fregats then which went on head, made sail. el Dryden 
/éneid (J.) And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead, And 
now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead. 1844 Disraeti Co. 
ningsby v. iv. 208 We have polled all our dead men, and 
Millbank is seven a-head. ; : : 

2. In a position to the front, in the direct line of 


one’s motion. 

1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 330 They saw it 
just before them, or, as the seamen call it, ight ahead. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 92 When it blows right a-head from 
Plymouth Sound. 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-bkh., Breakers 
ahead! the common password to warn the officer of broken 
water in the direction of the course. 

3. In a position or direction pointing forward. 

1596 Sir F. Vere Comm. 32 Their ships lay thwart with 
their broadsides towards us, and most of us right a-head, 
that we could use but our chasing pieces. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pioneer iii. (1869) 14/1 One who looked on a-head to the wants 
of posterity. 1873 /7it. QO. Rev. Jan., To enable the four 
guns carried in it to be fired directly ahead or astern. 

4. Of motion: Forward, onward. 

1762 F aALconer Shifwr. 1. 205 The boats with rowers mann‘d 
are sent ahead. 

5. Henee, Forward or onward at a rapid pace; 
headforemost, headlong ; also “gy. with headlong or 
unchecked course, unrestrainedly. ¢sf. in the phrase 


to go a-head., 

1643 Mitton Divorce Ded. Wks. 1847, 123/1 Such whose 
capacity, since their youth run ahead into the easy creak of 
a system, sails there at will under the blown physiognomy 
of their unlaboured rudiments. 1694 R. Lestrance /adles 
(J.) They suffer them [children] to run ahead, and, when 
perverse inclinations are advanced into habits, there is no 
dealing with them. 1741 Compl, Family: Piece u. i. 238 “Tis 
the nature of the Hart, when he is close pursued, and almost 
spent, to make forth on Head. 180 Gex. P, THosrsos 
E-rerc. (1842) V. 24 We ‘go ahead‘ quite as fast, as either the 
transporters or transported. 1879 Brownine /tiim 111 He 
understood the case galloping straight a-head. 

“ Hencethe adj. phr.go-a-head and its compounds. 

1846 Kixcstey Lise (1877) I. 143 It is the scientific go-a- 
head-ism of the day which must save us. 1865 \IILL Kepres. 
Govt. 26/1 The striving go-ahead character of England and 
the United States. : 

6. Ahead of: away in front of, in advance of. 

1748 Anson Voyage mt. vi. ed. 4 465 A boat ahead of us 
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waved a red flag. 1825 Br. Fonathan |. 385, 1 was working, 
all the time, to get ahead of Edith. 1835 Sir J. Ross V.-W. 
Pass. x\vi. 588 The large iceberg ahead of us. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. Epil., The rapid development of English indus- 
try for a time ran ahead of the world’s demands. 

7. quasi-prep. Short for ahead of. 

1596 Sir F. Vere Cov. 32 Sir Walter Raleigh came upon 
my left side with his ship; and very little a head me cast 
his anchor. . 

A-head, fr. (=for each): see A adj.2 4 and 
Heap. 

Aheap (ahi‘p), adv., prop. fir. [A prep.) of 
state, in+ Heap.] Ina heap, ‘all of a heap.’ 

1827 Hoop Aids. Fairies xvi, Some fresh bruit, Startled 
me all aheap. 1879 J. D. Lone -2eid u. 662 He falls aheap, 
and in a gush of blood Pours out his life. 

+Aheat, pir. Obs. [A prep.) of state+ Heat 56.] 
In or into heat. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay (1617) Pref., To chafe them a 
heate, that are waxed colde. : 

+ Ahea‘ve, v. Oés. Forms: 1 ahebb-an, 2 
ahebben, ahefen, 3 aheue. /a.¢. 1-3 ahéf, 3 ahef. 
Pa. pple. ahafen. [f.A pref. 1 up+ Have, OE. hebd- 
an. Cogn. w. OS. dhebbian, OHG. arhefan (mod. 
G. erheben), Goth. ushafjan.] ‘To heave, lift up. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xviii. 13 Nolde furdun his eagan 
ahebban tp to bam heofone. c1160 //atton Gosp.ibid., Nolde 
for-dan his eagen ahebben. 1175 Lamb. Hom. 113 God 
ahef[0} of mexe pene mon pe he wule. 1205 Layam. 21626 
Cador his sweord ahof. 1230 Alarharete 5 pe edle meiden 
ahef hire heorte[and] heaued uppward to pe heouene. 

A-height (ahai't) phy. arch. [A prep.1+ HEIGHT. 
The full 07 height is equally common.] On high, 
aloft. (Of position and direction.) 

1605 SHaks. Lear iv. vi. 58 From the dread Somnet of this 
Chalkie Bourne Looke vp a height. 1622 Rawdleigh's Ghost 
109 The brasen serpent being hanged a height. 1813 Hoae 
Queen's Wake 160 Lord Darcie’s sword he forced ahight. 

Ahem (Shem), 77. [a lengthened form of hem! 
an inarticulate sound made in clearing the throat.] 
An exclamation to attract attention to the speaker, 
or to give him time to consider what he is to say. 

1763 C. Jonnstone Reverie 11. 151 Hem! ahem! In the 
first place, said he, clearing his voice. 1814 J. Boswett 
Fusticiary Opera 65 Gal-lery—si-lence—Ahem ! 

Ahenean, variant of AENEAN. 

+ Ahe're, v. Ods. rare—. [prob. for 3e-, i-here(z, 
OE. gehieran; there was no OE.a-hieran.] To hear. 

a 1400 Octouian 23 Of oon the best ye mowne a-here That 
hyght Ottouyan. 

A-hey (ahé'), zw. [a lengthened form of Her; 
an exclamation to arouse the person addressed.] = 
Hey! ho! 

1705 VANBRUGH Confederacy 11.1, Where's this old woman? 
—A-hey !..nobody at home? 1751 SMotrett Per. Pic. 11.1 xvi. 
225 Ahey!.. you herring-fac’d son of a sea-calf. 1815 Art. 
¥. Decastro, etc.iti. so Ahey ! how is all this? a blank page ! 

+ A-high (4hai'), adv., prop. pir. Obs. Forms: 
4-5 a-hy, a hy3e, 4-6 a-hygh(e, ahighe, 6-9 a- 
high. [A frep.! of general position, on + Hicu. 
The full form oz high is now alone used.] 

1, On high, aloft. 

a1300 K. Adis, 6236 Roches two So ahygh so any mon 
myghte seone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 64 He drewe 
sowles out of helle and made hem to come vp ahighe. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich, ///, 1v. iv. 86 One heaued a-high, to be hurl’d 
downe below. 1676 Hoppes Homer 351 Their chars some- 
times are in the air a high And sometimes on the ground. 
1823 Hone Ane. Alyst. 235 At the Cross in the ‘ Crosschep- 
yng’ were divers angels censing ahigh on the cross, 

2. In high or loud tones; aloud. Cf. Fr. ex haut, 
hautement. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 1549 She spake euer vyleyny 
Among here felaws al ahy. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 
ul. vi. 102 He sayd thus al ahighe in audyence. 

+ A-high-lone, adv. phy. Obs. Prob. a mere 
emphasizing of a/ove, i.e. all-one, improperly di- 
vided as a-/one, whence emphatically a-hzgh-lone, 
an-high-lone. Cf. high noon, high carnival, Shak- 
spere’s high gravel blind: see Ji1cH. 

1597 SHAKS. Kom. & Ful. 1. iil. 37 [O° 1597 Aas] For then 
she could stand high lone [1s¢ Fo/. 1623 alone]. 1604 Mip- 
pLETON Slert 1. ti. Wks. 1. 262 When I could not stand a- 
high-lone without I held by a thing. 1664 Cotton Scarvon. 
(1692) 16 (D.) But e’er this colt .. Was foal'd, and first ’gan 
stand an-high-lone. 

Ahi'nd, ahi‘nt, adv. and prep. dial, [f.A-pref2 
+Huinp; cf. a-fore=be-fore. Farly ME. had at- 
hind (OE. wt-hindan) as well as bc-hind.] Behind. 

1768 A. Ross //elenore 68 (Jam.) And ye are following on 
wi’ what's ahind. 1816 Scott Black Dw. iv. 26, lance heard 
ane whistle ahint me in the moss. 188: Evans Lercester 
Gloss., Ahind, behind. 

Ahlas, obs. (Chapman’s) form of Avas. 

+ A-hoi ght, a-hoi't, a/v. (prop. phr.) Obs. 
[A prep.l+ Horr v, Cf. Aotty-toity.] An reckless 
jollity ; wantonly, without restraint. 

1598 FLori0, /xtresca, iesting, iugling, dauncing, iumbling, 
allahoit. 1611 Coter., Estre au dessus du vent, Yo flourish, 
liue in prosperitie, be all a flaunt or a hoight. — Leta- 
bonde, jocund, frolicke, buxome, all-ahoight. 


+A-hold, adv. phr. Obs. [A prep... + Horn.) ‘A 
term of our early navigators, for bringing a ship 
close to the wind, so as to hold or keep to it.’ Adm. 
Smyth. 
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1610 SHAKS. Tem. 1. i. 52 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two courses; off to Sea againe, lay her off. 

A-ho'rseback, adv. phr. arch. [A prep. of 
state, on+ HorsEeBack.] On horseback. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos li. 145 Whan he was sette ahorsbacke. 
1665-9 BoyLe Occas. Re/f. u. ix. (1675) 126 The careless Wan- 
derer.. may be said to have been long a Horse-back. 1771 
SMoLLett /7umiph. Cl. (1815) 189 There were two suspicious 
fellows a-horseback at the end of a lane. 1852 THACKERAV 
Esniond 1. v. (1876) 35 And he never was known to wear his 
silk, only his stuff one, a-horseback. 


Ahoy (2hoi'), zt. Naut. [A int.+ Hoy.] 
A. A nautical call used in hailing. 


1751 SMoLtETT Per. Pic. (1779) 1. it. 12 Ho! the house 
ahoy. 1828 Moore Meeting of Ships ii. 8 Ship ahoy! ship 
ahoy! what cheer? what cheer? 1873 Symonps Grk, Poets 
viii. 268 The good times when the sailor only knew enough 
to sing out ‘ Ahoy’ and call for biscuit. 


B. as vé. To call ahoy. (Cf. to hurrah, halloo.) 

1881 Century Mag. XXIII. 54 ‘Schooner ahoy!” says a 
voice from the shore, and she ahoys. 

Aht, obs. f. AveHT sd. and a. 

Ahtande, ahte, ahtene, obs. ff. ErcuTu, Ercut, 
EIGHTEEN. 

Ahte, obs. pa. t. of OWE, OUGHT. 

Ahtliche, var. AUGHTLY, adv. Ods., worthily. 

Mist adv. phr, Obs. [A prcep1+ Hurr.} In 
a huff. 


1598 GREENE Yames JV (1861) 210 Set cap a-huff and 
challenge him the field. 

A-hull (ahv'l), avv. phr. Naut. [A prep.| of state 
+ Huu.) (See quot.) 

1582 N. Licnerietp Last /ud.73 All this time the shippes 
Jaye a hull, 1628 Dicsy Voy. Aledit. (1868) 78 Then wee lay 
a hull till wee gott a new maine course to the yard. a@1733 
Nortu Livesof Norths 11.316 Allthis whilethe ship ploughed 
her mizen shrouds under water, and then we were fain to lie 
a-hull at the mercy of thesea and waves. 1867Smytu Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v. Hull, To strike hull in a storm, is to take in 
her sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which 
is termed ¢o Le a-hull. 


A-hum (3ho'm), adv. phr. [A prep.) in + Hum] 
In a hum, humming. 


1859 CoLeman IHVoodl. Heaths (1866) 120 The bright air is 
.. a-hum with the song of the bee. 


A-hungered (ahyngaid), ff?. a., arch [perh. 
representing a lost OE. a-hyngred (cf. Germ. erhun- 
gert), or a later formation with A- pref. I intensive ; 
but more probably a later form of OF-HUNGRED, 
OE. of-hyngred, pa. pple. of vb. of-hyngran to 
suffer hunger, be weak with hunger, be very hungry. 
Cf. AFINGERED. By confusion of A-2 and A-3, the 
prefix was sometimes expanded to az-, on-; cf. 
A-HIGH, AN-HUNGERED.] Oppressed with hunger ; 
very hungry. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x. 59 Bothe afyngred [zv.». a-hungred, 


| 
| 


| 


an-hungred] and a-thurst (v.». a-thrust, a-thrist, a-furst], and _ 


for chele quake. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xu. xxv. 
(1495) 429 Alwaye he is a hungryd whyle he liuyth. 1567 
Jewet Def. Afol. (R.) When their eies were ful they put vp 
theire kniues and rose ahungred. 1820 Keats A/yferion 1. 
163 Saturn’s ear Is all a-hunger’d. 1868 Gro. Erior Sp. 
Gypsy 11. 194 Soothe the frightened bird And feed the child 
a-hungered. 


+A-hu‘ngry, c. Obs. [f. Huncry; the prefix is 
due to form-assoc. with A-HUNGERED, and, perhaps, 
A-COLD; it was probably taken as emphatic. Also 
expanded to AN-HUNGRY.] Hungry, in a hungry 
condition. 


1601 SHaxs. Twel. NV. u. ii. 137 "Twere as good a deede 
as to drink when a man’s a hungrie. 

A-hunt (aha nt), adv. phr. [A prep. + Hunt] 
On the hunt. 

1875 BrowninG Aristoph. A pol. 272 Follow you quick, with 
a whizz, as the hounds a-hunt with the huntsman. 1880 J. 
B. Brown in Gd, Wds. Dec. 821 A priest of the Inquisition 
ahunt for blood. ; 

A-hush (ahv‘f), adv. (prop. pAr.). -[A prep.) in 
+ Hus.) Ina hushed condition, hushed. 

Mod, Nature seems to keep herself a-hush. 

Ahwene, variant of AWHENE v. Ods., to vex. 

Ai, aie, obs. forms of Ay, AYE, and of Eee. 

Ai (@i). Zool. (a. Braz. ai, hai (Fr. ai, hay) repr. 
the animal’s cry.] A kind of Sloth (Bradypus trt- 
dactylus, family Zardigrada, order Edentata) found 
in South America. 

1693 in PAz?. Trans. XVII. 851 The American Creature 
called Ai or Sloth. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 233 They emit a 
feeble, plaintive cry, resembling the word 4z, which is the 
origin of the name they bear among the Europeans settled 
in America, 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 241 The Ais or three- 
toed Sloths.. are inhabitants of the dense forests of the 
tropical portion of South America. 


Aji- in late north. and Sc. is used for long 4, as 
aiblings, aill, ain, ait, air, tairge, for ablings, ale, 
aan (own), ate (oat), arc (oar), farge; mod. Sc. 
airch, airm, for arch, arm, Now pronounced (€ 
or é). 

Aid (Zid), v. Forms: 5 eyde, 5-6 ayde, 6-7 ayd, 
aide, 7- aid. [a. OF r. aide-r, -zer (Pr. ajuda-r):— 
L. adjuta-re, freq. of adjuva-re to give help to; f. 
ad to+juva-re to help. (Jn the OFr. azdiev, az- 
=L. adju-, d disappearing as usual, and z as follow- 
ing secondary accent in a:djuta're ; 7 was semi-vowel 
(7) =L.7)] 


AID. 


1. trans. To give help, support, or assistance to; 
to help, assist, succour. 

_ [Aiding quoted from CHaucer Persones T. by Richardson 
is not genuine.) 

_ 1483 Caxton Cato aiij b, To ayde helpe and Susteyne them 
in theyr necessytees. 1488 W. Paston in Lett. 904 III. 344 
My Lord Woddevyle and other schulde have gone over in to 
Breten to have eyded the Duke of Breten. 159 SHAks. 
1 Hen. V1, v. iii. 7 Ye choise spirits... Appeare, and ayde me 
in this enterprize! 1611 Bisce x ace. viii. 26 Neither shal 
they.. aide them with victuals, weapons, money, or ships. 
1795 SeweEL tr. Hist, Quakers 1. 1v. 239, 1 would have aided 
him out of the country but he would not go. 1876 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. 1. v. 286 The invasion was aided and abetted 
by Richard’s subjects. 1878 G. Macponarp Ann. Outet 
Neighb. xxviii. 478 Every appliance that could alleviate 
suffering or aid recovery. 

2. absol. and with z7f. 

r6or SHAKS. Ad/s Well iy, iv. 12 Where, heaven ayding.. 
Wee'l be before our welcome. 1611 — Wint. T. v. ti. 77 All 
the Instruments which ayded to expose the Child. 1806 
Coreripce Christabel 1. 130 But this she knows .. That 
saints will aid if men will call. 

Aid (Zid). Forms: 5 eide, 5-7 aide, ayde, 6-7 
ayd, 7- aid. [a. OFr. aide, ayde, earlier aiude, 
Strasb. oaths atudha, adiudha (cf. Pr.ajudha, ajuda, 
Sp. ayuda) :~late L. adyiita, sb. f. pa. pple. fem. of 
adiuvare (see prec.) analogous to sbs. in -ée, -dta ; 
see -ADE.] 


1. Help, assistance, support, succour, relief. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 4 Be the eide of tho thre noble prynces. 
1475 Caxton Yason 18b, If the goddes be in myn ayde. 
1559 Myrroure for Mag., Rich. /I, vi. 1 Neyther lakt i 
ayde in any wicked dede. 1607 SHaxs. Cov7ol. 1. vil. 3 If 1 
do send, dispatch Those Centuries to ourayd. 1667 MiLTon 
P.L. vi. 119 His puissance, trusting in the Almighty’s aid, 
I meantotry. 1771 Burke in Corr. (1844) 1. 262 You have 
not called in the aid of fancy. 1807 Crapse Pam. Reg. i. 130 
Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid. 1868 Gro. 
Euvior F. Holt 22 She had never dressed herself without aid. 

2. Eng. Law. Help or assistance in defending an 
action, legally claimed by the defendant from some 
one who has a joint-interest in the defence. 70 pray 
272 aid: to claim such assistance. Aid-prayer, the 
appeal therefor. 

1625 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 367 Ayd Prayer is for Tenant 
for life, to request him that hath the Inheritance, to helpe 
him plead .. and this Ayd Prayer is for the feeblenesse of 
his estate. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., A city or corporation, 
holding a fee-farm of the king, may pray in Aid of him, if 
anything be demanded of them relating thereto. 1809 Tom- 
Lins Law Dict. s.v., There is a prayer in aid of patrons, by 
parsons, vicars, etc... And also servants having done any- 
thing lawfully in right of their masters, shall have aid of them. 

3. concr. Anything by which assistance is given in 
performing an operation; anything helpful, a means 
or material source of help. esf. in p/. aids and ap- 
pliances. sfec. in Horsemanship (see quot. 1751). 

1597 SHAKS. 2 //en, JV’, 1. iii. 24 Surmise Of Aydes incertaine 
should not be admitted. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. v. 465 
Whom, scarce my Sheep, and scarce my painful Plough, The 
needful Aids of Human Life allow. 1711 F. Futter Med. 
Gymn. 58 Exercise may deserve to be taken as a common 
Aid to Physick. 1751 CHamBers Cycé., Aids, in the manage, 
are helps, or assistances, by which the horseman contributes 
towards the motion or action required of the horse; bya 
discreet use of the bridle, caveson, spur, etc. .. Such a horse 
knows his 4zds, answers his Aids, etc. 1824 CoLeRIDGE 
(titde) Aids to Reflection. 1858 GLapstone /fomer 1. 23 He 
has furnished us with some aids towards the consideration of 
this question. : 

4. Eng. Hist. A pecuniary grant in aid; a grant 
of a subsidy or tax to the king for an extraordinary 
purpose. /ater, An exchequer loan. 

1460 Fortescue Abs. §& Lim. Afon. (1714) 52 For the ex- 
pensis wherof, he schal not so sodenly have Ayde of his 
People. 1523 Lp. Berners /vorssart I. ccclxxxvii. 663 The 
kyng and his counsayle wolde generally reyse vp throughe 
all Fraunce ayedes, fowages, tayles and subsydes. 1669 
Marve t Corr. 130 Wks. 1875 11. 294 The House did .. vote 
an aid to his Majesty not exceeding the summe of 400,000/, 
1702 Lond. Gaz. mmmdcccix/8 Dropt..a Talley on the 
Fourth 4s. Aid of 1000/. No. 2058. 1862 Lp. BRouGHAM 
Brit. Const, xii. 166 For the granting of an aid or supply to 
the crown. ; ' 

5. Feudal System. A pecuniary contribution by a 
feudal vassal to his lord; limited by A/agna Carta 
to three special occasions. 

1590 SWINBURN Jestasents 72 The lordes lost their.. aids, 
‘Pur faire fitz chiualer & pur file marier.’ 1649 SELDEN 
Laws of Eng. t.\xii. (1739) 125 The aids were of three kinds, 
one to make the Lord's eldest Son Knight, the other to marry 
his eldest Daughter; the third to help him to pay a relief to 
his Lord Paramount. 1753 CHampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The 
bishopsalso received aids, az.xiliacpiscopt. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. 11. 63 Aids were originally mere benevolences granted 
by the tenant to his lord, in times of difficulty and distress, 
1868 CHamuers Excycl. 1.92 These Aids were abolished by 
Taeateyllecereas 

6. French Hist. (pl.) Customs-dues. Court of 
Aids, the Court that supervised the customs-dues. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 29 Mr. John Rouvelin, Farmer-General 
of our Aids. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Aids, in French 
laws, denote a duty paid on all goods sold and transported 
either out of, or into the kingdom, 1792 A. YounG Trav. 
France 20 The house of the first president of the court of aids. 

7. A person who renders help or assistance; a 
helper, an assistant ; //. auxiliaries. (Cf. Fr. azde, 
L. auxilium, and Eng. help, all applied to persons.) 

1569 Epitaph on Bonner in Harl. Misc. 1. 615 His ayds 
took always pain To keep their god, their hope, their trust. 
1587 HotinsHeD Chron. 1. 37/2 He had nolegionarie souldiers, 


AIDABLE. 


bat certeine bands of aids. 1611 Biste 7od2¢ viii. 6 It is not 
good that man should bee alone, let vs make vnto him an 
aide like to himnselfe [cf. Wyctir Gen. ii. 18 An help lijk to 
him self}, 1738 Westey /’s. cxxi. 1 The Lord that built the 
Earth and Skies Is my perpetual Aid. 1838 AxNoLp Nowe 
1.397 He was at the head of a mighty army; for the Latins 
an the Hernicans had brought their aids. ; 

8. Comb. and attrib. chiefly in sense 7, as aid- 
band, -cohorl, -force, -soldier ; or in sense 5, as atd- 
money: (all ods.). Also aid-major oés. an adjutant ; 
aid-prayer in Law: sce 2. 

1600 HoLianp Z tvy xxx. xxxiil. 763c, Then he embattailed 
the aid souldiers [auxz/ia] of the Ligurians. 1603 GREEN- 
wEY Tacitus Aun. xn. Vili. (1622) 166 They intercepted two 
ayde-bandes. 1610 Hotianv Camden's Brit, u.65 A small 
powre of Aid-forces. 1635 Bacon Use of Com. Law 32 Ayde 
money to make the Kings eldest son a knight, or to marry 
his eldest daughter. 1670 Cotton Zsfernon in, xi. 632 The 
Office of Aide Major tothe Regiment of Guards. 1691 Lond. 
Gaz. mmdcc/2 L’ Assurance Aid-Major killed. 

Aidable (édab’l), a. [f. Aw v.+-aBLE; cf. 
MFr. azdad/e, refash. on OF r. ayable:—L. adjiitabilis 
serviceable, f. adjzi/d-re: see A1D v.] 

+1. Capable of aiding; helpful. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. //uarte's Trial of Wits vii. (1596) 94 Such 
bodily qualities as are aidable to that effect. 

- 2. Capable of being helped. rave—°. 

Aidance (2!dains). [a. MFr. atdance, f. aider: see 
Ap v.and -nce.] Assistance, aid; means of help. 

1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. V/, un, ii. 165 Aydance 'gainst the 
enemy. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /s/. vi. 1, Who when for 
ought the aged Grandsire sends, With swift yet backward 
steps his helping aidance lends. 1810 CoLeripce Friend 


(1865) 61 All the aidances given by religion. 1860 TH. MARTIN 
Horace 111 Apollo’s self his aidance lent. 

Aidant (é'dant), a. and sé.; also 5 ayante, ay- 
daunt, 6aydant. [a. OFr. atant, atdant pr. pple. 
of atder (also ater): see AID v.] 

A. adj. Melping, assisting ; helpful. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/1 Saynt Thomas whos merytes 
‘be unto us aydaunte and helpyng. 1605 Suaks. Lear iv. iv. 
17 Be aydant and remediate In the good man's distress! 
1830 CoLerivce Cz. & St. 179, I would gladly be aidant, as 
far as my poor mite of judgment will enable me. 1855 Baitey 
Uystic 91 The topaz, aidant in all holy rites. 

B. sd. A helper, assistant. rare. 

1475 Caxton Yasou 11 The ayantes and helpers of the 
quene. 1611 Cotcr., A/de, an aidant, helper. 1879 Sir R. 
Puititmore in Law Rep. Prob, Div. V.33 The Court is now 
called upon to be an aidant to the enforcement of a judgment 
given by a Portuguese Court. 

Aide, short for AinDE-DE-camp. 

1864 Sara in Daily Tel, 23 Nov., If he made a gesture ., an 
attentive aide bustled forward. 1876 Lopce in .V. Amer. 
Rev. CXXI. 117 Picked out by Washington to serve as 
his confidential aide. 

Aided (é!-déd), af/. a. [f.Atp v.+ -ED.] Assisted. 

1549 CoverDALE Erasiu. Paraphr. Hebr. xi. 32 Who beyng 
ayded with the helpe of God achiued manye wonderful enter- 
prises. 1611 Cotcr., Aid¢, aided, helped. 1816 CHALMERS 
Let. in Lefe (1851) I]. 71 All that minuteness which the 
aided eye of man has been able to explore. 

|| Aide-de-camp (e:d-dz-katr, @'-d-da-kg:n), A/i/. 
Pl. aides-de-camp. [Fr., lit. camp-assistan/: see 
Arp sé. 7.] An officer who assists a general in his 
military duties, conveying his orders, and procuring 
him intelligence. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon it. x1. 578 The Duke.. writ to St. 
Torse Aide de Camp, who commanded them. 1732 Lepiarp 
Sethos 11. 1x. 304 He declar’d him, from that instant, his 
aid-de-camp, 1808 WELLINGTON in Gurwood’s Desf. IV. 14 
‘That spare room may be kept for my horses and those of my 
Aides-de-Camp. 1844 Queen's Regul. & Ord. Army 61 A 
Subaltern Officer is not eligible to hold the appointment of 
Aide-de-Camp, until he has been present with his Regiment 
at least two years. 

Aide-de-campship (¢:d-dz-katfip). [f. prec. 
+-sH1P.] The office or position of aide-de-camp. 

188z Standard 9 May 5/2 An aide de campship to the 
Queen is placed at the disposal of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Aider (daz). [f. Atp v.+-Er]. Cf. OF r. azdere 
:=L. adjilatér.) One who, or that which, aids; a 
helper, assister, or supporter; a help, assistance. 

1s1q Pace in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 37 I. 111 Thfose that] 
were ayders and supporters here off suche. 1602 FULBECKE 
ist Pt. Parali, gix, This is felony in them, their aydors, 
and counsellors. 1660 R. Coxe Pow. & S1hj. 224 Every such 
offender, his ayders and abettors, shall be apprehended. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Max, w. viii. 380 ‘The Tenders and 
Ayders of his Grace and Guidance. 1841 Lane Arad, Nights 
ITI. 496 She found for herself no aider save weeping. 

+ Ai-deress. Obs. [f prec. +-Ess.] A female 
helper; an adjutrix. 

1491 CAxton How to Die 21 Ayderesse and helper of all 
anguysshe. 

Aidful (2tdful), a. [f. Ain s6.+-rvt.] Full of, 
or abounding in, aid ; helpful. 

1598 RowLanps Betr. of Christ 53 Christs night-disciple 
aidfull did agree, To take his bodie from that guiltie tree. 
1603 Danier Epistles (1717) 342 Thy Worthiness, and Eng- 
land’s Hap beside Set thee in th’aidfull’st Room of Dignity. 
1649 Hatt Cases of Conse. wv. i. (1654) ae When hee might 
be likely by his coming forth to bee aidfull to his said Parents. 
1850 Lyncu Theoph. Trinal ix. 168 The fathers..are yet 
amongst us as beneficent and aidful spirits. 


Aiding (é'din), v4/.sd. [f. Ainv. + -ING1.] Help- 
ing, assistance. (Mostly gerundial.) 


31839 Keicuttey Hist. Eng. 11.66 On condition of their 
aiding him to effect it. 
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Aiding (@'din\, ppi.a. [f. Ain v.+-1NG?.]  As- 
sisting, helping ; helpful. 

+1552 Huot, Aydynge or succonrynge, Auziliaris. 1594 
Suaxs. Rich. 1/7, 1. iii. 96 She may helpe you to many faire 
preferments, And then deny her ayding hand therein. 1656 
Kari Moxa. Advt. fr. Parnass. 112 That he should be ayd- 
ing to them upon all occasions. 17..Col. Rec. Venn, They 
shall in all cases be aiding to all its officers. 

Aidless (é'dlés), a. poet. [f. Arp sd. + -LESS.] 

+1. Affording no help, of no service, unservicca ble, 
useless. Ods. 


1674 Goprrey Jj. & Abus, Phys. 88 When the Apothe- 


caries Drugs have proved aidless. 

2. Bereft or void of hélp, unassisted, helpless. 

1607 SHAKS. Coriol. n. ii. 116 Alone he entred ‘The mortall 
Gate of th'Citie .. aydelesse came off. 1637 Mitton Comus 
574 The aidless innocent Lady, his wished prey. 1832 
‘Tennyson Morte d'Arthur 41 It is not meet, Sir King, to 
leave thee thus, Aidless, alone. 

+ Aivel. Ods, 4-5; also 4-5 ayel(e, ayell’e, 
(eile), 5 aiellie, ayle, ayeull, 6 ayal, 9 ael. [a. 
OFT. aiel, ael, ateul, atol Pr. aviol):—late 1.. *aviol- 
us, dim. of avus grandfather.] A grandfather, fore- 
father. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ B. xv. 317 ‘To 3iue fram 3owre eyres * 
pat 30wre ayeles 30w lefte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ant’s. 7. 1619, 
Tam thyn Aiel (v.”. eile, ayell] redy at thy wille. 1460 Car- 
Grave Chron.97 The same heresi of Crist in whech his fader 
and hisayle wasinfecte. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. V1. (1520) 

5 b/t Richarde duke of Normandye, that was ayeull to 
Bune Wyllyam. 1g0z ArNotp C/yon. (1811) 18 In time of 
Kynge Herry ayal unto Kynge Herry our Ayal. 

b. Law. Writ of Aile, Ayle, Ayel, Ael. 

1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 267 A writ of Ayell after the 
death of his grandfather or grandmother. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, INL. 186 A writ of ayle, or de avo. 1809 Tomcins 
Law Dict., Aile.. A writ which lies where a man’s grand- 
father being seised of lands and tenements in fee simple the 
day that he died, and a stranger abateth or entereth the same 
day, and dispossesses the heir of his inheritance. 1855 
Nicnors Britton u. 59 Writs of Cosinage of Ael. 

Ajiery, variant of AERIE, an eagle’s nest. 

Aiger, obs. or dial. f. Eacer sé., tidal bore. 

Aight, obs. form of Air. 

Aighted, aighteth, obs. forms of E1entH. 

Aiglent wine, ‘ Mustie wine.’ Cockeram 1626. 

Aiglet, obs. form of AcLET. 

Aiglette, obs. form of EaGLet. 

Aigre, obs. f. EAGER a. esp. in sense of sour. 


|| Aigre-doux, -ce, a. in 6 agerdows. [Fr. 
aigre sour, doux, -ce sweet.] Compounded of sweet 
and sour. Cf. AGRO-DOLCE. 

1523 SkeLton Gari. Laurel 1250 He wrate an Epitaph for 
his grave stone With wordes devoute & sentence agerdows. 
For he was ever agaynst Goddis hows. 

Aigrette (éigrét). Also § egrette, aigret. [a. 
mod. Fr. aigrette, the EGRET or Lesser White Heron, 
whose head is ‘adomed with a beautiful crest, com- 
posed of some short and two long feathers, hanging 
backward.’ The name was in Fr. transferred to the 
crest itself, extended to similar plumes borne by 
other birds, or worn by ladies in a head-dress, as 
the tuft of a helmet, etc. Thence it has received in 
modem times further extension in the language of 
Science. As the word was already in use in the 
form egref(/e for the bird, this spelling was also at 
first used in the present sense.] 

1. The Lesser White Heron: see EGRET. 

_ 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVM. 42 The white aigrette; superior 
in size to the common heron. 

2. A tuft of feathers such as that borne by the 
Egret and some other birds; a spray of gems, or 
similar ornament, worn on the head. 

a1645 W. Browne Temple Jasqgue 147 Egrettes with a 
greene fall. 1759in PAzt. Tras. LI. 37 They contain an in- 
finite number of prickles, which are.. brilliant, like an aigrette 
of glass. 1784 Becxrorp Vathek (1868) 27 To the third my 
aigret of rubies. 1843 Prescotr Mexico 1. ii. (1864) 11 A 
human skull... surmounted by an aigrette of brilliant plumes 
and precious stones, 1878 Lapy Hersert tr. Auéduecr’s 
Round the World \I. iv. 326 He wore a colossal aigrette, 
made of bamboo and horse-hair, 

3. Hence applied in Sezence to tufts of similar 
appearance, as the fcathery pappus of composite 
plants like the Dandelion; the feathery tufts on 
the heads of certain insects, etc.; luminous rays seen 
shooting out from behind the moon in solar eclipses, 
or at the ends of electrified bodies. : 

1816 Keitu Physiol. Bot. 11.404 Furnished with an aigrette 
or down, as in the case of the Dandelion. 1828 Kirsy & 
Spence Entomol. U1. xxix. 176 Some have the anterior 
aigrettes disposed like the arms of a cross. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem. Astrei. iii. xviii. 103 Rays of light, called aigrettes, 
diverge from the Moon's edge, and appear to be shining 
through the light of the corona. 


4. Comb. as aigrette-like. 

1873 HeRscHREL Pof. Leet. iti. $43. 128 ‘Till it assumed at 
length that superb aigrette-like form. 

|| Aigue-marine. 0¢s. [Ir =OFr. aigue:—L. 
ee water + marin, -e of the sca.] French name 
of the beryl; also called AQUAMARINE. 

1765 Detavat in PAIL Trans. \.V. 21 The colour will be | 


blueish, and bordering on the colour of the aigue marine. 
1837-80 Dana A/ineral. 245 Bery] or ‘Aigue-marine.’ 


Aiguille ('gwil, 2rgwil). [a. Fr. atguitle 


AIL. 


cogn. w. It. aguglia, Vr. Pg. agutha, Sp. aguja):— 
late L. *aciiculz for acicuda, dim. of acus needle. 
For the sense cf. the similar Eng. use of needle.) A 
slender, sharply-pointed peak (of rock); esp. the 
numerous peaks of the Alps so named. 

1816 Byron in Moore's 1 é/ 1866) 311 Mont Blanc and the 
Aiguille of Argentitres hoth very distinet. 1836 Penny Cyc, 
[V. sor s.v. Alanc, VWt., The upper surface is extreniely 
irregular, and a considerable number of rocks mse from it, 
which, from their resemblance to pyramids or steeples, are 
called aiguilles, or needles. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 680 
Granite is well known torun upinto lofty needles (oraiguilles . 

Aiguillesque (é:¢wilesk), a. [f. prec. + -ESQUE. 
Cf. picturesque.) Shaped like an aiguille. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Painters \V. v. xv. $31 le gives more 
of the curved aiguillesque fracture to these upper crests. 

Aiguillette é@:gwilet). [a. mod. Fr.aigucllelle; 
for the historical forms sce AGLET.] = AGLET ; spe- 
cially applied to the omamental tags on military 
and naval uniforms, and some liveries. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Ground Master 1.14 A figure, in the garb of 
war, Dress‘d in an Egellet and Star. 1854 De Quincey S/. 
Mil. Nun Wks. U1. 60 Some bright ornament, clasp, or 
uiguillette, on Kate’s dress. 1882 Adm. Uniform Nex. 
Navy List July 495 The aiguillete is always to be worn with 
full dress and on state occasions. 

Aiguilletted “c'gwiletéd), pf/.a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.) Ornamented with aiguillettes or aglets. 

1853 H. D, Wotrr Spanish Life 52 The riders wear..a 
jacket, aiguilletted and embroidered. 

Aik, aiken, obs. north. fonn of Oak, OAKEN. 

. Aikinite é'kinait), 4/2. [named after Dr. A, 
Aikin.] A Sulpharsenite ore, containing bismuth, 
lead, and copper, crystallizing in nceedle-shaped 
crystals, belonging to the prismatic or ortho-rhom- 
bic system. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 100 Aikinite.. color blackish lead- 
gray, with a pale copper-red tarnish. 

+ Ail, a. Ods.; only found in the forms: 1 eale, 
2-3 eille, eil, yeyle. (OE. eg/e :—*ayljo- cogn. w. 
Goth. ag/us.] Loathsome, troublesome. 

@1000 Riddles (Grein) |xxi. 16 5if me ordstape esle waron. 
1z05 LAYAMON 3282 Heore puhte swipe eille of a:delene hire 
fuedere (later te.ct eil), c1zzg Half Meid, 25 To don hit pat 
te bunched uuel of & eil forta heren. 1320 Cast. Lone 223 
Eyle and hard and muche. 

Ail (él), v. Forms: 1 eal-an, 2 e3l-en (Onn. 
e33l-enn), 2-3 eil-en, eil-e, 4-5 (eale), eyl(en, 
eil(en, eil(e, 4-6 eyl.e, 5-7 ayle, aile, 4- ail. 
(OE. ¢z/-an cogn. w. Goth. aglj-an; f. egle, *agho-: 
see prec.] 

+1. trans. To trouble, afflict. Obs. rare. 

e940 Sax. Leechd. (1. 122 Wid wyrmum pe innan eglad. 
ar000 Judith xi. 64 Det he mid 1l&05um us eglan méste. 
1352 Minor Poems viii. 41 Schent war tho schrewes And 
ailed unsele, ; 

2. impers. To trouble, afflict, affect unusually. 
(Now restricted to zxéerrog., rel, and indef. sen- 
tences, as Hl’hal atls you? Lf anything ailed me.) 

a. physically. 

1086 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 (Earle 220) Him 
3eyfelade, and f him stranglice eglade. c1230 Aucr. K. 
276 Nua uleih mei eilen ec & makien pe to blenchen. 1362 
Lanou. P. PL A. vit. 121 Such seknes vs cilep. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom. 68 Maister, what eileth the, thou art lepre’ c1450 
Merlin 52 He myght wele a-rise, for hym eyleth noon evell. 
1535 CoveRDALE Ps, cxiv. 5 What ayled the (o thou see) that 
thou fleddest? [1611 ailed; Wyciir, What was to thee.) 1722 
De Foe Plague 184 Some have sent for physicians to know 
what ailed them. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Lincle Tom's C. xxiv. 
231 ‘I don’t see as anything ails the child,’ she would say. 

>. mentally. (mod. Sc. Hhat atls you al mef= 
What cause of dissatisfaction have you with me ?) 

cr1ogo L. St. Edm. Prowm., Me e[z]lep swyde. ¢ 1200 
Orin 4766 Bilammp himm oberr wa patt mare mihht hiinm 
e33lenn. @1300 Cursor .V. 20301 Leuedi quat ails te. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 386/1 And demaunded hym what hym 
eyled and why he sorowed. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Sav. Ni. 5 
What ayleth the people that they wepe? [16r1aileth; Wycuir, 
What hath the puple.] 1690 W. WALKER /diom, Ang.-Lut. 
18 What ails you to be sad? @184z Tensyson J//ller's 
Dax. xii, My mother thought, What ails the boy? For I 
was alter'd, and began To move about the house with joy. 

+3. ¢mpers. To interfere with, obstruct, prevent. 

1380 Svr Feruméb. 1560 ‘Sir duk,’ quap Rolond, ‘what 
eylep be ‘ber ne bub no3t xxx" pare.’ 1440 Pronp. Parc, 
Eylyn, Odsto. c1440 Generydes 3411 What aylith the to 
fight? 1563 Max JJusculus Com. Pl. 286b, What eyleth it 
(quid impedit) but by the same reason he should be baptised. 

4. intr. (By mistaking the personal obj., which in 
early times usually preceded the impersonal vb. for 
the subj.) To have something the matter with one. 

a. physically: To be ill, to be indisposed. 

c1gzg Wystoun Cron. vit, xxxv.131 And wytha gud will 
and a stowte He sayd, pat he wald ayl na-thyng. ~*1450 
Merlin 3 Know ye ought what thise bestes eiled thus for to 
dye? 1601 Suaks. Ads Well. iv. 6 If she be very well, 
what does she ail, that she’s not very well? 1702 PryMe in 
Phil. Trans. X X11, 1076, | know not what I ail, says he, | 
cannot swallow any Beer. 1742 RicHarvso~ Pamela II. 78 
And when he ails ever so little .. he is so peevish. 1869 /sd/ 
Wall G.18 Aug. 4 No wonder, the Lancet says, that diarrhaa 
has prevailed, and that the children ail. 

+b. mentally: To be in trouble ; to be affected 


by. Ods. or dial. (mod. Sc. 7o atl at, as in 2 b. 
c1250 Gen. 4 Fx. 3809 Jet he azlen on here red. « 1450 
Mert xxix. (1877) 586 Whan Merlin.. herde hem math 
soche doell he asked hem what thei ciled. a@1528 >KEIT N 
Magnyfye. 2393 For who loueth God can sok {aula but 


AIL. 


good. 1635 QuarLes Ladd. 1. v. (1718) 82 Thou ask’st the 
Conscience what she ails. 1714 ELLwoop Axtodiog. 20, | 
knew not what I ayled, but I knew I ayled something more 
than ordinary : and my Heart was very heavy. c1817 Hocc 
Tales & S&. III. 191 ‘What can the fool mean?’ said old 
Richard, ‘ What can he ail at the dogs?’ 

Ail (21), 56.1 Forms: 3 eil, eile; 7 ayle, aile, 
7-ail. [subst. use of AILv.; but the 13thc. instances 
are probably subst. use of Aiba. The sb. is wanting 
in OE. though found in Goth. ag/o.] Trouble, 
affliction ; affection, illness, ailment. 

c1230 Ancren Riwle 50 Pe blake clod also .. ded lesse eile 
to beneien. 4d. 62 Heo habbed idon muchel eil to moni 
on ancre. 1642 Rocers Naamax 143 Long custome hath 
stupified their hearts, and made them senselesse of their 
ayle. 1734 Watts Relig. Suv. (1789) 218 Buzzing all my 
alls into the ears of my friends. 1812 Compe (Dr. Syntax) 
Picturesque w, And ointments, too, to cure the ail Of her 
cropp’dearsand mangled tail. 1852 Moir Sco¢, Sad. iii. Poet. 
Wks. II. 39 Soother of life, physician of all ail. 

+ Ail, 56.2 Ods. or dial. Forms: 1 3], 2 eisle, 
3-7 eile, 4 eyle, yle, Gayle, 6-S8aile, 8 ail. [OE. 
ez/ cogn. w. Germ. egel, agele, orig. Teut. *ag/?.] 
The awn of barley, or other corn. 

c1000 O. E. Gosp. Luke vi. 41 Hwi gesihst pu ba egle on 
oe bropor eagan? c1160 Hatton Gosf.ibid., Hwi 3esyhst 

u pa eizle on pines broder eazen? c1230 Ancren Riwle 270 
Forto winden hweate & scheaden pe eilen & tet chef urom 
be clene cornes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cx, 
The beste [nard] is smobe .. with small yles [ed. 1535 eiles]. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 461 The eares (of barley) be .. set ful of 
long bearded sharpe ayles. 1620 VENNER Ita Recta (1650) 
23 Wheat .. whose eares are bare and naked without eiles. 
1787 Winter Syst, (/usb. 310 Barley should likewise be.. 
well shook in a sack by two men, to be cleared from ailes. 
[Still used in the Eastern Counties. ] 

Ailantery (clentari). Improp.ailanthery. [a. 
mod. Fr. azlanterie, cf. shrubb-ery. See -ERY.] A 
grove of Ailanto trees. 

1867 Chamébers's Frnt. Xxxvii.128 Have formed what they 
call an ‘ailanthery’ so as to afford the [silk] worms the best 
possible chance of thriving. : 

Ailantic (elentik), a. Chem.; improp. ailan- 
thie. [f. AmaNnT-us +-1c.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ailanto; as Atlantic Acid. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Atlanthic Acid, an acid prepared from 
the bark of the Azlanthius excelsa, . 

Ailantine (elentin), a. and sé.; improp. 
ailanthine. [f. AILANT-US+-INE!.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Ailanto, or the silk-worm that 
feeds on it. B. 5d. Silk from the Bombyx Cynthia 
or Ailanto Silk-worm. 

1861 Ad/ Y, Round g Feb. 423 Ailanthine, or the silk of the 
bombyx which feeds on the leaves of the A dlaxtus glandu- 
losus. 1863 [bid. 11 July 467/1 Ailanthine sericulture would 
remain in great measure unproductive. 

|| Ailanto, ailantus (¢lento, cilantis). Bor. 
Also ailante, and corruptly ailanthus. [f. Ay- 
Janto, the native Amboyna name, said to mean 
‘Tree of the gods,’ or ‘ of heaven,’ whence mod. L. 
Atlantus (in English often corrupted to dz/anthus, 
as if the termination contained Gr. dv@os flower), Fr. * 
atlante.| A large East Indian tree (N. O. Szmarz- 
baceae or Xanthoxylacex), grown in S. Europe for 
ornament and shade, the pinnated leaves of which 
are the favourite food of a species of silk-worm. 
‘The name “ Japan Varnish”’ seems to have been 
applied to it through some mistake.’ 

1845 Hirst Poems 158 O'er me let a green Ailanthus grow 
.. the Tree of Heaven. 1861 772es 23 July, This silkworm 
lives in the open air on a very hardy plant called the ‘ail- 
ante,’ or Japan varnish tree. 1866 C. A. Jouns in 7yeas. 
Bot. 32 Ailantus, the Vernis du Fapon of the French .. is 
in its native countries, China and India, called Ailanto. Its 
German name Gétterbaum is said to be a translation of 
Ailanto, 1878 Biack Green Past. & Picc. xxx. 240 The 
acacia-looking ailanthus along the pavements. 

Aile, obs. form of AIsLE; and var. AIEL, Ods. 

Ailette (#let). Formerly alet. [a. Fr. az/etre, 
OF r. alete; dim. of ale wing:—L. ala.]_ A steel 
plate worn by men-at-arms on their shoulders, the 
prototype of the modern epaulette. 

c1440 Morte Arthure 2565 An alet enamelde he oches in 
sondire. 1834 PLANCHE 4772. Costume 108 Towards the close 
of this {Edward I's] reign those curious ornaments called 
ailettes, or little wings, from their situation and appearance, 
are seen on the shoulders of knights. 

Ailing (lin), vd/. sd. [f. Am v.+-1nel]= 
AILMENT. 

1862 T. Trotiore A/arvietta II. ix. 149 Seeing in it the 
signs of ailing. 1867 Lapy Herpert Cradle Lands it. 60 
Whose hard-won experience in Eastern ailings renders them 
invaluable in suggesting the proper remedies. 

Ailing (@lin), f//. a. [f. Am v.+-1nG2.] Af 
flicted, affected with illness, suffering. 

1598 FLorio, A/anco.. failing, ayling, wanting. 1759 Dit- 
worTH /ofe 15 So far in justice to his prudence as a great 
poet, and an ailing man. 1810 Crasse Borough vii. 248 A 
potent thing, ‘twas said, to cure the ills Of ailing lungs—the 
oxymel of squills. 1880 Miss Brappon Barbara xvii. 128 
He kept a hospital . . for his friends’ ailing dogs. 2 

[Ailingness (Richardson, from Tytler) lrror 
for ALANGE-, ELENGENESS.] 

Ailment (éilmént). [f. Am v.+-MENT added 
to an Eng. vb.] The fact of ailing; bodily or 
mental indisposition ; disorder, sickness. .. 

1706 Puiturs, Ardent, a light disorder or indisposition 


196 


of the body. 
relieve thy Woe To let a Friend thy inward Ailment know. 
174: Richarpson Pamela (1824) I. xxvi. 279 Taken with 
slight stomach ailments. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farvers iii. 
372 I know his ailments to be from an uneasy mind. 

Aim (éim), v. Forms: 3-7 ame, 4 eyme, 4-7 
ayme, 6-7 aime, 7- aim. [In this word probably 
two vbs. are confounded, 1. Picard. amer, OF r. and 
Pr. esmer:—L. wxstimd=-re ; 2. OF r. (aasmer, aemer, 
cesmer, eamer,) aesmer :—late L. ad-zxstima-re.] 

+1. trans. Toesteem, consider, take account of. Oés. 

1382 WycLir Ps. cxlili. 3 Or the sone of man, for thou 
eymest hym [1388 Thou arettist him of sum valu]. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy wu. 762 Iff pe any thing have amyt abill me to, 
pat be me faithfully informe. 

+ 2. To estimate, calculate, reckon (a number or 
value). Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 240 An arme of pe se men kennes 
Pe depnes maynon ame. ¢1350 Hi7//. Palerne 1596 No mon 
ypon mold * mizt ayme pe noumber. c 1440 J/orte Arthure 
4069 And alle Arthurs oste was amede with knyghtes Bot 
awghtene hundrethe of alle. ; 

+3. To guess, to conjecture. (With szzfle obj. or 
subord. cl.) Obs. 

1382 WycLir Prov. xxiii. 7 For in licnesse of adeuynour.. 
he eymeth [1388 gessith] that he knowith not. —1 Sam. i. 
13 Heli therforeymyde hir dronken. @1593 H. Smitu IV&s. 
(1866) I. 268 No marvel if he did aim that his death was 
near at hand. 1602 Warner A fbion's Eng. x. lix. 258 Sup- 
posing, by her Blushings, all would ayme her altred plight. 

+4. To calculate, devise, arrange, plan. Odés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy v. 1679 Oppon be auter was amyt to 
stond An ymage full noble. /ézd. v. 1562 Ymagry ouer all 
amyt bere was, Of beste and babery. 1604 Suaks. O7h. iu. 
iii. 223 My speech should fall into such vilde successe Which 
my Thoughts aym’d not. 5 , 

To calculate one’s course with a view to 
arriving (at a point); to direct one’s course, to 
make it one’s object to attain. Hence fg. To have 
it as an object, to endeavour earnestly. Const. (¢o 
obs.) at; dat. 77f. ; sometimes for, perhaps by con- 
fusion with wake for. +a. refl. Obs. 

c1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7229 Ector to Achilles amyt him 
sone, 

b. zztr. 

3330 R. Brunne Chron. 98 Whan Henry was ryued ber, 
per he wild ame. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy v. 2023 Antenor Amyt 
after anone To the palis. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Conceipt 24 Which aym’d wholly at singularitie, glorying to 
bee peerelesse in hir pompe. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VI//, ui. 1. 
138 Madam, you wander from the good We ayme at. 1649 
SELDEN Laws of Eng. 11. xxVvi. (1739) 116 That ease and rest 
that the King aimed to enjoy. 1758 S. Haywarp Serv. xvi. 
471 Perfection is what the Christian is aiming at. 1872 
Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 293 Aim for the Steeple. 
1879 FroupE Czsar ix. 91 In politics they aimed at being 
on the successful side. : 

6. zztv. To calculate or estimate the direction of 
anything about to be launched (at an object); to 
deliver a blow, or discharge a missile (at anything) 
with design or endeavour to strike. Hence fg. To 
try to hit, gain, or bring into one’s power ; to have 
designs upon, to seek to obtain. Const. av. 

61380 Sir Ferumés. 735 And eymede ful euene to 3yue be 
strok. 1573 Twyne sAneid x1. (R.) This goddesse faire. . 
from this hillocke farre at Aruns aimes within her sight. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 230 Our translation, aiming at the 
sense, rendereth it, etc. 1718 Pore /@ad iv. 130 Aim at his 
breast, and may that aim succeed. 1769 Funzus Lett. Pref. 
18 Those who persuade you to aim at power without right. 
1821 W. Russet JJod. Europe 1. xxxvii, Edward ., aimed 
at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of that kingdom. 


7. trans. To direct (a missile, or blow); especially, 
to direct it with the eye before its discharge; to 
point or level a gun, ete. (a¢). Hence fg. To direct 


any act or proceeding against. 

1573 Puarr xneid x.(R.) Then Turnus, aiming long in 
hand a dart of sturdy oke..at Pallas forth it flung. 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 67 Which didst the Signall ayme, To 
our hid forces. 1702 LoGan Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X.99 Hee 
aimed a blow home at the charter. 1727 ARBUTHNOT Yoh 
Bull (1755) 11 Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John. 1849 Ma- 
cauLay Hist. Eng. II. 210 The laws enacted .. against the 
Roman Catholics had really been aimed at himself. 


8. adsol. In both the preceding senses: To take 


aim; to form designs. 

1588 Suaxs. 77f. A. iv. iii. 65 My Lord, I aime a Mile 
beyond the Moone. 1608 — Peric. u. v.47 That never aim’d 
so high, to love your daughter. 165: Hospes Leviathan 
1. xxv. 136 They look about with two eyes, yet they never 
ayme but with one. 1779 Cowrer Olney Hymins ‘ Jehovah 
Nissi,’ Who gave him strength to sling And skill to aim 
aright. Jod.dia?. {Yo a boy throwing stones] ‘ Now then, 
Charlie, you mustn’t aim,’ 

Aim (Zim), 54. [the vb. used szdst.] 

+1. Estimation of probability; conjecture, guess. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7088 Ector, be ame of his speche, 
Knew hym for his cousyn, ¢ 1420 Szege of Rouen in Archrol. 
XXI. 62 Theroff had oure Kynge an awme. 1565 JeweL 
Repl. Harding (1611) 59 Wee lead not the people by aimes 
and ghesses. 1601 Suaxs. Jud. C. 1. ii. 163 What you would 
worke me too, I haue some ayme. 1625 acon “Essays xvii. 
347 The taking an Aime at diuine Matters by Human. 

+2. The action of making one’s way towards a 
point ; course, direction. Oés. 

1549 Ope tr. Erasm. Paraphr. 1 Tim. i. 19 Lest he shuld 
chaunce to goe quyte out of his aine altogether. 1679 CoLEs, 
I am quite out of my aim, Nov wb terrarum simi scio. 

3. The act of aimiug, or pointing the course of 
anything ; the direction or pointing of a missile at 


1710 Puitirs Pastoraés ii. 24 For much it may | that which it is intended to strike. 


AIMFULLY. 
esp. in phr. To 


take (make obs.) ain. 

¢ 1430 Sy Generides 5959 To cleue his heid the king made 
ame, 1590 Suaxs. Afids, N. uu. i. 157 A certaine aime he 
tooke At a faire Vestall. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11.712 Each at 
the head Level’d his deadly aime. 1818 Scotr Hrt. Alia. 
40 The rearmost soldiers turned, and again fired with fatal 
aim and execution, 1868 Q. Victoria Life in Highi. 72 
Macdonald whispered that he saw stags, and that Albert 
should wait and take a steady aim. 

+b. To give aim: To guide one in his aim, by in- 
forming him of the result of a preceding shot. Ods. 

1545 AscHamM 7oxoph. 161 Yet, there is one thing whiche 
many archers vse, yat shall cause a man haue lesse nede to 
marke the wether, and that is Ame gyuing. /d¢d. Gyuing 
Ame ..hindreth the knowlege of shotyng, and maketh men 
more negligente. 1653 MippLeton & Row ey Sf. (ypsey 
n. (N,), I myself give aim thus: w¢de, four bows; short, 
three and a half. 

+e. To ery aim: ‘To encourage the archers by 
crying out ‘Azz!’ when they were about to shoot.’ 
Nares. Hence, To encourage, applaud, abet. Ods. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 21 Shake handes & be friendes, 
meet halfe way, and I standing iump in the middle will crie 
aime to you both. 1595 SHaxs. Fohn u. i. 196 It ill be- 
seemes this presence to cry ayme To these ill-tuned repeti- 
tions, 1625 [Beaum. & FL.] A/aid of Inn v. tii, Must I cry 
aim To this unheard of insolence? 

+4. Direction or guidance given. Ods. 

21625 FLETCHER f/m. Lieut. (1st fol.) 127 We know with- 
out your aime, good woman. 1627 SreED Eng. etc. Abridged 
xxx1v. § 8 [Houses of religion broken up] vnder the ayme of 
King Henrytheeight. 1643 Mitton Sov. Sadve 39 Posts of 
direction for Travellers..to give you ayme., 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 111. 54 A Passage which seems to give us some 
Aim for judging. 

5. fig. The act of directing the efforts towards an 
object ; design, intention, purpose. 

1632 SANDERSON 12 Serw. 553 We cannot attain to the full 
of our first aymes. 1667 Mitton P./. 1. 41 With ambitious 
aim Against the Throne and Monarchy of God. 1738 Wes- 
LEY Ps. xxxii. 2 Free from Design, or selfish Aim. 1870 
Bryant Homer 1.1.4 "Twere well, Since now our aim is 
baffled, to return. 

+6. A thing aimed at ; a mark, or butt. Ods. in 
lit. sense. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. Poems C. 128 Schomely to schort he 
schote of hisame. 1594 Suaks. Kick. ///, 1v. iv. go A garish 
Flagge To be the ayme of euery dangerous Shot. 1598 
FLorio, Segzo..a white or ayme or blanke to shoote at. 
1632 SANDERSON 12. Serm. 50 But because my ayme lyeth 
another way; I can but poynt at them, and passe. 

7. fig. A thing intended or desired to be effected ; 
an object, purpose. 

16z5 Burces Pers. Tithes 3 My chiefe ayme in this dis- 
course is..to pull sundry honest Christians out of a dam- 
nable sinne. 1651 Hospes Leviathan u. xxviii. 162 The 
aym of Punishment is not a revenge, but terrour. 1734 
Pore Ess. on Man iv. 1 O Happiness! our being’s end and 
aim! 1860 TynpALL G/ac.1. § 2.9 Our first aim was to cross 
the Wengern Alp. 1876 Green Short Hist. of Eng. People 
Pref. 5 The aim of the following work is defined by its title. 

8. collog. The person who aims. Cf. A good shot. 

1881 Miss Larran I’ceds in .VWacm. Mag. XLIV. 392 He 
was a good aim too. 

9. Comb. and Attr7b. as aim-certain @., sure of 
one’s aim ; aim-frontlet, a frontlet or front-piece 
to assist in taking aim. Also AIM-CRIER. 

1878 Alasque of Poets 1x Plunge aim-certain in the living 
stream, 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy of Grange xxviii. 335 All the 
cannon of those days were levelled, raised or depressed by 
means of a wedge called the aim-frontlet, hollowed to re- 
ceive the muzzle under which it was placed. 


+Aim-crier, 04s. [see Aim sb. 3b,c.] An 
encourager, applauder ; one whose help is confined 


to words alone. Also, one who ‘gives aim.’ 

1622 F. Marxuam Bk. Hon. v. ix. 196 Like Ayme-cryers, 
they stand and direct him a neerer way to his owne marke. 
1638 G. Marxnam £xg. Arcadia (N.) Thou smiling aim- 
Crier at princes’ fall. /ééd¢. Her own creatures, like aim- 
criers, beheld her mischance with nothing but lip-pity. 

Aimed (éimd), A//. a. [f. Aim v. +-ED.] 

+1. Estimated. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Lev, xxvii. 19 He shal adde the fifthe part of 
the eymed money. ; . 

2. Directed or pointed at a mark, or in a par- 
ticular direction; also fg. 

1635 A. STAFFORD Jem. Glory (1869)179 Temptations aym’d 
at her, broke like Haile against a Rocke. 1795 SouTHEY 
Yoan of Arc viii. 176 Wks. 1. 134 An archer’s hand, Palsied 
with fear, shot wide his ill-aim’d shaft. ’ } 

8. Aimed at: Taken as a point of destination, or 
as a mark or butt; sought to be reached or struck. 

a 1674 CLARENDON /7ést. Ned. I. 1. 24 Which was the dis- 
covery principally aimed at. 

Aimel, variant of AmMEL v. Ods., to enamel. 

Aimer (mas). [f. Aim v.+-ER1,] One who 
aims. 

1590 GREENE Vener foo late (1600) 116 Gentlemen, all riuals 
in loue & aymerl[s] at one fortune. 1611 Cotar., Guigueur.. 
a winker} an aimer with one eye, as a Gunner taking his 
leuell. 1679 Cotes, An aimer at, Petitor, 1869 Moztey 
Fess. (1878) If. 398 Natural selection designs perfectly... it 
always hits, because the aimer is, in truth, the mark. 

Aimful (é-mful), a. rave—°. [f. Aim 5d. + -FUL.] 
Full of aim or purpose, as ‘an aimful effort.’ 


Aimfully (émfuli), adv. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In an aimful manner ; with settled purpose. 

1882 1. Davivson in Fortz. Rev. July 16 To work aiinfully, 
and to use her strength to the best advantage. 
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Aiming (2min), vé/. sé. [f. Aim v, +-1nNG1] 
The action of the verb Atm: direction, pointing, 
levelling a gun, etc. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay xviii. 282 The true welfare of 
man consisteth in his true end or.. aming point. a 1716 
Soutn Serm. I. xii. (R.) This is always done with forecast and 
design ; with a steady aiming, and a long projecting malice. 
1842 J. H. Newman Par, Serm, (ed. 2) V. ii. 50 Aim at things, 
and your words will be right without aiming. 

Aiming (é'min), /f/. a. [f. Aim v. +-1NG2.] 
Directing oneself, or a missile, towards an object ; 
designing, intending, tending towards, with, or as 
the result of, calculation or design. 

1643 Mitton Divorce t. vi. (1847) 129/1 Love .. having but 
one eye, being bornanarcheraiming. ¢1746 Hervey Jed. 
4 Contempl. (1818) 24 The blow came from an aiming, though 
invisible hand, 4 
Aimless (¢''mlés), a. [f. Atm 56.+-LEss.} Void 
of aim or object ; purposeless. Also, void of the 
means of taking aim. 

1627 May Lucan's Phars. (1631) 11. 23 In his blind ayme- 
lesse hand a Pile he shooke. 1690 Drypen Don Sebast. (T.) 
The Turks, half asleep, ran about in aimless confusion. 
1827 Hoop Hero & Leander \xxxv, Thine arrows miss me in 
the aimless dark! 1870 Morris Earth, Par. Il. tu. 236 A 
life of aimless ease and luxury. 

Aimlessly (é'miésli), adv. [f. prec. +-ty2] 
In aimless manner ; without object or purpose. 
1851 Ropertson Serm. Ser. iv. vi. (1872) 55 ‘We are con- 
sumed '—perish aimlessly like the grass. 1860 QO. Rez. No, 
215. 297 Intrigues begin aimlessly and close fruitlessly. 
Aimlessness (2'mlésnés). [f. AIMLESS a. + 
-NESS.}] The quality of being aimless; want of aim, 
or definite purpose. 

1859 Bentley's QO. Rev. No. 3. 26 In spite of this aimless- 
ness the wealth and empire of England are constantly in- 
creasing. 1882 Corn/, Mag. Feb. 168 The aimlessness of 
Nature. ‘ 

Aimont, variant of AYMoNnT; see also ADAMANT. 
. Aimworthiness (é'mwo:1d3inés). rare—". [f. 
Aim sb. Cf. (rustworthiness.} "Excellence of aim. 

1869 BLackmore Lorna Doone liv.(D.) These worthy fellows 
waited not to take good aim with their cannon.. trusting in 
God for aimworthiness. 

Ain, north. f. ONE and Own a.; and obs. pl.of Eve. 
Ainalite (énaloit). J/in. ‘A cassiterite (from 
Finland) containing nearly 9 p.c. of tantalic acid.’ 
Dana. 

Aince, ainis, ains, north. dial. forms of Once, 
Ajind, north. variant of AnDE, Oés., breath, 
Aine, variant of Aynrg, E1ene, elder. 

Ain’t (2int), v. dia/. [A contracted form of are 
not (see AN’), used also for am not, ¢s not, in the 
pop. dialect of London and elsewhere; hence in 
representations of Cockney speech in Dickens, etc. 
Cf. won'l, dint, cin't, shén't.| 

1778 Miss Burney £vedina (1873) I. xxi. 87 Those you are 
engaged to ain't half so near related to you as we are. 1829 
Lams Life & Lett. (1860).1, 348 An’t you glad about Burk’s 
case? 1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. ili, 12 ‘You seem to have a 
good sister,’ ‘She ain’t half bad.’ 

Air (é1). Forms: 3-5 eir, 4-5 eyr, 4-6 eyre, 
aier, 4-7 ayre, 5 eyir, eire, 5-6 eyer, ayer, 
5-7 aire, 6 eyere, 6-7 ayr, 7 aér, 7- air. ([Br. I. 
II. a. OF r. air (Pr. atr, aire, Sp. aire, Pg. ar, It. 
aire, acre):—L. der-em, a, Gr. anp, 'aép-a, f. d-ev, 
a-jvat (de-) to blow, breathe. (Mod. It. has largely 
substituted arza :—L. aerca adj. for aere. Cf. Florio 
1598 ‘dere (aire, atra) the aire. Also, an aspect, 
countenance, cheere, a look or apparance in the 
face of man or woman. Also, a tune or aire of a 
song or ditty. ‘Arta, as aere, the aire.) Br. IIL. 
IV. did not arise from I. in Eng. but were adopted 
¢1609 from Fr. air =apparence extéricure, maniere 
@’étre, also sutle de lons et de noles gui composent 
un chant, the connexion of which with atmospheric 
air is disputed. 

1. Littré makes them two words, identifying ay, manner, 
with OFr. aire ‘area, open place, AERIE’ q.v. (which was 
occasionally masc.) through the chain of ideas ‘nest, stock, 
family, family character, derived manner,’ comparing phrases 
like faucon de bon atre, hawk of a good sort (stock, aerie); 
but no formal connexion can be traced between OF r. aire 
and mod. Fr. ar, while OFr. azre never had the sense 
of ‘external appearance,’ which is moreover quite a late 
sense of mod. Fr. az (end of 16th c.). Diez, after Burguy, 
inclines to identify the two senses, through the ideas of 

‘air, breath, spirit, character, manner,’ comparing the range 
of L. sfiritus, originally ‘breath, air.’ 2. It seems probable 
that the sense of ‘manner’ was adopted in Fr. from It. in 
which it is of old standing (see Florio above). Diez says 
that the Pr. a? bon atre (Fr. de bon atre)was adopted in It., 
and aire treated as the native acre, aire, aria, whence di 
buon’ aria; hence it is not impossible that the development 
of senses supposed by Littré, may have taken place in It. 
and thence been transferred in 16thc. to Fr. aéy. 3. But it 
is more probable that there was no confusion with aire= 
aerie, and that the idea of sanner—‘external manner, 
appearance, mien,’ rather than ‘innate character’—is a 
simple extension of the idea of the ‘enveloping or affecting 
atmosphere special to a place, or situation ' as when one is 
said to carry with him the ‘air of the office’ (Fr. air du 
bureau), or to catch ‘the air of the court,’ Shaks. (see below; 
cf. La Bruyere ‘L’air de cour est contagieux, il se prend 3 
Versailles, comme I'accent normand A Rouen’) which Littré 
himself refers to ‘atmosphere,’ and which is not separable 
from ‘an air of gentility, of truth,’ etc. This would also best 
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accord with Br. IV, undoubtedly of It. origination, acre, aria, 
(see Florio above), here translating L. »z0dus ‘ manner,’ also 
‘musical mode, metre, measure, melody.’) 

I. Atmospheric air. 

1. The transparent, invisible, inodorous, and taste- 
less gaseous substance which cnvclopes the carth, 
and is breathed by all land animals; one of the 
four ‘elements’ of the ancients, but now known to 
be a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, 
with the constant presence of a small quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, and traccs of many other sub- 
stances as contaminations. 

¢ 1300 in Wright’s Pop. Sc. 120 Pe four elementz, of wham 
we beop iwro3t: the fur... th-eir.. sippe pe water and sippe 
pe urbe. 1384 Cutaucer //, Fame i. 260 In his substance 
1s but aire. 1393 Gower Conf III. 33 As the plover doth of 
aire, I live, and am in good espeire. ¢14g0 in //ouschold 
Ordin. (1790) 433 Stop hit well that no eyre goo oute. 
1565 GoLvinG Ovid's Met, 1x. (1593) 227 Scarce her toong 
the aier hits. 1604 Suaxs. Of. ut. iii. 322 ‘Trifles, light as 
ayre. 1610— Jemp.1v. i. 150 These our actors .. Are melted 
into ayre, intothinayre. 1651 Hospes Leviathan ut. xxxiv. 
207 Aire, and aeriall substances, use not to be taken for Bodies, 
but ..arecalled Wind, or Breath. 1660 Jer. T'avtor Worthy 
Commun. i. § 2. 43 Truth ts the aire they breath. 1674 
Petty Disc. bef. Royal Sec. 117 The Vnder-water-Air within 
the Vessels of Water-Divers, who the lower they go, do find 
their stock of Air more and more to shrink, 1751 CHAMAERS 
Cycl.s.v., We can actually weigh Air. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 
39 As transparent, as colourless, as invisible as the air we 
breathe. ; ' 

b. fig. With reference to its unsubstantial or im- 
palpable nature. 

1692 SoutH 12 Ser, (1697) 1, Entertain'd only with the 
Air of Words and Metaphors. 

+2. Any aeriform body ‘permanent’ as a yas; 
‘transient’ as a vapour. Obs. 

‘Factitious or artificial air, a name given by Boyle to all 
those elastic fluids which he found produced in chemical 
experiments, and to be different from the air of the atmo: 
sphere.’ Pavntologia 1819. 

The following are the chief of these obsolete uses : 

Acid or Marine Air, Muriatic Acid Gas; Alkaline Air, 
Ammoniacal Gas, Fired Air, Carbonic Acid Gas; Dephlo- 
gisticated, or Vital Air, Oxygen; Sparry Acid Air, Fluoric 
Acid Gas; /nflammable Air, Hydrogen; Hepatic Air, 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen; Phlogisticated Air, Nitrogen}; 
Mephitic Atr, Carbonic Acid Gas, and Nitrogen. 

164x Frencu Déstid/. vi. 177 This.. gold nature would 
have perfected into an elixir but was hindred by the crude 
aire, which crude aire is.. nothing else but .. sulphur. 
1692 Bove Hist. Air in Chambers Cyc/. s.v., Various solid 
and mineral bodies. . being plunged in corrosive unelastic 
menstrua.. afford a considerable quantity of permanently 
elastic air. ¢ 1700 Newton in Chambers Cyc/. s.v., Gunpowder 
generates air by explosion. 1751 CuamBeErs Cyci.s.v., The dif- 
ference bet ween permanent and transient 47r amounts tothe 
same as that between vapour and exhalation. 1774 PRIESTLEY 
(title) ‘Experiments and Observations on different kinds of 
Air.’ 1789 Howarp Royal Encycl, 74 Impregnation of water 
with fixed air. 1789 Austin in PAL Trans. LXXX. 55 A jar 
perforated with brass rods, such as is used for inflaming airs. 
1819 Pantol, I. s.v., The different kinds of air, now compre- 
hended under the general term gas, 

3. The whole body of air surrounding, or in 
popular language adove, the earth; the atmosphere ; 
hence, & the (apparently) free space above our 
heads, in which birds fly and clouds float. 

¢ 1300 in Wright’s Pop. Sc. 128 Th-eir is swibe he3. ¢ 1340 
Hampote /’7. Consc. 7642 Ane other heven es called pe ayre 
.. par pe foghles has flyght. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sguteres 7. 
114 To fleen as hye in the Air {v.~. ayr, eir, eyre) as dooth 
an Egle. 1393 Lane. ?. P/.C. 1.127 Somme in erpe, somme 
in aier ‘somme in helle dupe. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. 
i. (1859) 68 By see and land, and in the eyer abouen. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld.8 The sonne draweth the 
humours up in to the ayre. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 
69 Abowte Ester was sene in Sussex three sonnes shenynge 
at one tyme in the eyer, that thei cowde not dysserne wych 
shulde be the very sonne, 1611 Biste Ecc/. x. 20 A bird of 
the aire shall carry the voyce. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’s 
Mare Cl. Pref., The Romanes had shut up the Rivers and 
Lands, and in a manner the very Aér. 1652 Brome You. 
Crew 1, 388 While their sublimed spirits daunce i’ th’ Ayr. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 553 ®3 To suspend our coffee in 
mid-air, between our lips and right-ear. 1808 Scott .l/arm. 
v1. xxv, As if men fought upon the earth, And fiends in upper 
air. ¢1840 Loncer. Not always May, The sun is bright—the 
air is clear, The darting swallows soar and sing. 


io. 

185s H. Reep Zug. Lit, x. (1878) 311 The upper air of 
poetry is the atmosphere of sorrow. ‘ 

b. The ofenx air: the unconfined space outside 
buildings, exposed to the weather. Often aétr7d. 

1653 Hotcrort Procopius 1. 20 The brazen Statue of 
Minerva in the open ayre, 1683 Trvon Way fo //calth 287 
Moderate Exercises in open Airs, which is profitable for all 
People. 1756 Burke Sudé, & B. Wks, 1. 193 A greater light 
than you had in the open air. .3/od. An open air meeting ; 

a great open air demonstration. 

ce. Inthe air. fg. 1. a. Inthe moral or intellectual 
atmosphere of the time, in men’s minds everywhere 
abroad; 4, in an unfixed or uncertain state, in doubt. 
2, Aili, (see quot. 1882). 3. Zo dbeetld tn the air, 
Jorm castles in the air: to form unsubstantial or 
visionary projects; see also CasTLr. 

1594 Suaks. Nich. ///, mn. iv. 100 Who builds his hope in 
ayre of your good Lookes. 1601 /#f. Consid. (1675) 60 Mr. 
Saunders (building Castles in the Air amongst his Books). 
1757 Wes ey Ji ks. 1872 1X. 304 A mere castle in the air. | 
1797 T. JEFFERSON II’rif, 1859 IV. 186, I consider the future 
character of our republic as in the air; indeed its future | 
fortune will be in the air, if war is made on us by France. | 


AIR. 


1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 642 These expressions and points 
of view were not peculiar to Philo, They were, so to speak, 
in the air. 1882 D.Garpner Quatre Bras, etc. 200 The ex. 
treme left of the Allied front... was, in military dialect, ‘in 
the air’—that is, protruded into the open country, without 
natural or artificial protection to its outer flank. .}/od, The 
spirit of doubt is in the air. 

4, A special state or condition of the atmosphere, 
as affected by temperature, moisture or other in- 
visible agencies, or as modified by timc or place, as 
the night air, onc’s nalive air; approaching the 
senses of weather and climate. 

1479 J. Paston in Lett. 849 III. 265 Ye wyllyd me.. to 
hast me ought of the heyer that ! am in.. her must I be 
fora season. 1529 Wotsey in four Cent. Eng. Lett. 10, 1 
niust be removyd to some other dryer ayer. 1583 B. Ricu 
Phyl. & Fi. (1835) 13 It was very good for ill Ayres in a 
mornyng. 1649 Je Taytor Great Exemp, u. § 12.57 The 
spirits of the body have been bound up by the cold winter 
ayre. 1656 IJammonp Leah & Rachel (1844) 10 Change of 
ayre does inuch alter the state of our bodies. 1703 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmdccccxxi/s ‘To remove from the Vatican to his 
Palace at A/onte Cavallo, as being a better Air, 1708 Port 
Solit, 3 Content to breathe his native air In his own ground. 
1965 CuurciiLe Gotham u. 20 Nor waste their sweetness in 
the desert air. 1860 W. Cottins Wom, in White (1861) 292 
As soon as (they].. can travel, they must both have change 
of air. J/od. Are you afraid of the night air? 

5. The fresh unexhausted air of the outer atmo- 
sphere, as distinguished from that exhaustcd of its 
oxygen in confined spaces. 

¢ 1440 Generydes 1984 The Sowdon toke the waye, Owt of 
the Cite to take the ayre. 1588 Greene /’andosto (1843) 45 
The king would go abroad to take the ayre. 1623 MAssincER 
Duke of Milan i. ii, Say I am rid Abroad to take the air. 
ay Swirt Gulliver u. vill. 163 To give me air in hot weather 
as I slept. 1745 De Fore Eug. Tradesm. 1. x. 83 He goes 
to take the air for the afternoon, 1813 Miss Austen Pride 
& Prey. ii. 171 She resolved soon after breakfast to indulge 
herself in air and exercise. a 1838 L. E. L{anpon] May day 
200 Clear sky, fresh air, sweet birds, and trees. A/od. The 
bones crumbled to dust on exposure to the air. 

6. Air contaminated by gaseous exhalations or 
emanations ; /evce, the contaminating cxhalations 
themselves ; miasma. (Cf. It. wal’ aria.) 

¢1230 ducr. R, 104 Picke eir in hire huse stunch.. and 
strong bred ine neose. 1366 MAuNDEV. xxvii. 276 To voyden 
away alle wykkede Eyres and corrupciouns. ¢ 1430 Lypc. 
in Dom. Archit. 111. 39 From endengerynge of all corrup- 
cion, From wycked ayre, & from inffexion. ¢ 1538 STARKEY 
England u. ii. 179 Some corrupt and pestylent Ayre. 160% 
Hotranp Pliny (1634) 1. 72 The aire arising out of it so 
noisom and pestiferous for birds. 1712 Pork Rape Lock u. 
83 Suck the mists in grosser air below. 1861 Fror. NichTiNe 
GALE Nursing 12 His goods are spoiled by foul air and gas 
fumes. 

+7, Exhalation affecting the sense of smell; 
effluvium, odour, redolence; the ‘atmosphere’ 
sensibly diffused by anything. Oés. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 53 The ayre of meates 
andot baudy cookes Whichall day rostandsede. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. vu. i, Wyth flowres of all goodly ayre. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frotssart 1. ccccxxiii, 741 The kyng disloged 
fro Rosbeque, bycause of the eyre of the dead bodyes. 1607 
TopsELL ony yooted Beasts (1673) 133 The Theevish Dog 
- . hunting Conies by the air. ; : 

8. Air in motion ; a breeze, or light wind ; current, 
or draught. 

1535 CoverDALE Ezek. xxxvii. 9g Come (o thou ayre) from 
the foure wyndes, & blowe vpon these slayne. 1602 SHaks, 
Ham... iv. 41 Bring with thee ayres from Heauen or blasts 
from Hell. 1633 P. Fretcner Purple /s/. 107 When cooler 
ayers gently gan to blow. 1704 Pore Spring 5 Let vernal 
airs thro’ trembling osiers play. 1836 Marryat J/idsh, Easy 
xxx. 116 Calms and light airs detained them for a few days. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. xiv.(1856) 106 To crowd on the 
canvas, and sail with gentle airs for about two miles. 1879 
Froupe Czsar xvi. 267 On a fine summer evening, with a 
light air from the south. .)/od. ‘Sitting right in the air of 
the door.’ : 

+9. Breath; also /g.; ‘popular air’ (Ilorace, popu 
laris aura), the breath of popular applause. Oés. 

1590 MarLtowe Edw. //, v. iii. 270 But can my air of life 
continuelong. 1611 SHakxs. JV rut. 7.v. iii. 77 Still me thinkes 
There is an ayre comes from her. What fine chizzell could 
euer yet cut breath.. I will kisse her. 1665 J. Srescer /’ro- 
phecies 114 There being not the least air of any promise of 
Prophecy made. 1710 PALMER Proverés 123 A man of a weak 
judgment is soonest over-set by popular air, 1821 Byron 
Mar. Fal.i, i. (1868) 315 A whisper, or a murmur, or an air. 

+10. Hence, Inspiration: confidential or secret 


information. Ods. 

1622 Bacon //en. V// (J.) The airs, which the princes and 
states abroad received from their ambassadors. 1660 R. 
Coxe Yust. Vind. 14 A kind of divine ayre informing men of 
their truth. ; 

1l. fig. (partly from 3, partly from 8.) Public 
exposure, publicity, public currency. To take ar; 
to spread about among people, to ‘gct wind.’ 

1601 Suaks. 7wel, Nu. iv. 144 Pursue him now; least 
the deuice take ayre. 1662 MARVELL Corr. 35 Wks. 18¢2°§ 
II. 80 The businesse has got a litle too much aire. 1692 
R. Lestrancr Yosephus 1. xi. (1733) 571 For fear the Plot 
should take Air and be disappointed. 1734 tr. Rodlin's Ine, 
Hist, (1827) YX. xx. i.g Nothing that passed in the senate... 
was known abroad or suffered to take air. 1843 PRescoTT 
Mexico vi. iv. (1864) 361 Had he suffered his detection . . ¢ fi 
the guilty parties to take air, 1878 G. MacDoNAaLD -17pt 


Quiet Neighs. vii. 113, He would uot make any fuss that 
might bring the thing out into the air. 
II. (Common in OFr. e.g, ‘57 se crunbat de grant 


air,’ ‘brocha le chevau par grand hatr’; cf. L.«pr7- 
ritus, animus.) 
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+12. Impetuosity, violence. force, anger. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. 51 As pis schippes with gret eir come to- 
ward londe. /éd. 397 He turnde hys stede wyb god eyr. 
c1z00 St. Brand, 161 The Yle quakede anon, And with 
gret Eir hupte al up. c¢1305 S?, Adm. 210 in E. £. P. (1862) 
76 And his pamerie drou3 So heze & wib so gret eir, as he 
him wolde altodryue; Seint Edmund lay & quakede. 

ITI. Manner, appearance. 

138. Outward appearance, apparent character, 
manner, look, style. sf. in phrases like ‘an air 
of absurdity’; less commonly of a thing tangible, 
as ‘the air of a mansion,’ 

1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. (V,1v. i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of 
our attempt Brookes no diuision. 1607 — 7vmor v. i. 25 
Promising, is the verie Ayre o’ th’ Time; It opens the eyes 
of expectation. 1611 — Hint. 7. 1v. iv. 755 Seest thou not 
the ayre of the Court in these enfoldings?.. Receiues not thy 
Nose court-odour from me. 1630 WapswortH Pilg. i. 4 For 
feare the Heretiques of England should .. say, he changed 
his ayre for profit, not conscience. 1647 Jer. TayLor L76. 
Proph.§ 4.77 Uniesse other mens understandings were of the 
same ayre—the same constitution and ability. 1692 DryDEN 
St. Euremont 30 Nothing that had the least Air of Acknow- 
ledgment. 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 5 »7 Writing in an Air 
of common Speech. 1711 Pore Rape Lock Ded., It was 
communicated with the air of a secret. 1739 Hume Hum. 
Nat. (1874) I. 1. § 1. 334/2 Whatever has the air of a paradox. 
¢1815 Miss Austen Northang. Ab. (1833) II. vi. 133 The air 
of the room was far from uncheerful. 1827 HaLtam Const. 
fist. (1876) II. x. 230 The Icon has.. all the air of a fic- 
titious composition. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 25 Some 
have at a distance quite the air of a gentleman’s mansion. 
1864 D. MitcHect 7 Stories 201 The postillion gives his hat 
ajauntyair. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 232 The 
story too has in itself a mythical air. 

14. Of a person: Mien, demeanour, attitude, ges- 
ture, manner, look. arch. 

1599 H. Porter 7ivo Angry Wome: (1841) 36 His ayre is 
pleasant and doth please me well. 1611 Suaxs. Wint. T. 
v. i. x29 Your Fathers Image is so hit in you (His very ayre) 
that I should call you Brother. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 1 
? 5 He is of a noble Family, has naturally a very good air. 
1711 Pore Rape Lock u. 98 Assist their blushes, and inspire 
their airs. 1714 Bunce. Sfect. No. 605 » 8 Married Per- 
sons..catch the Air and way of Talk from one another. 
1729 Burkitt Ox NV. 7. Ded., Unless he sees upon us the 
Air and Features... of Christ our elder Brother. 1822 Byron 
Heaven & E.1. ii, But her air, If not her words, tells me she 
loves another. 

“+b. Disposition, mood. Ods. rare. 

1655 H. VauGHuan Silex Scint. m1. 233 The short-lived bliss 
Of air and humour. 1728 Morcan Adgéers II. v. 320, lam 
well acquainted with the very Airs, the innate Disposition of 
the People. 

+e. Attitude or expression (ef any part of the 
body). Ods. 

1640 T. Carew Poents (1824) 104 No colour, feature, lovely 
ayre, or grace, That ever yet adorn’da beauteous face. 1711 | 
Appison Sect. No. 98 »5 Nature has .. given it [the Face] | 
Airs and Graces that cannot be described. 1729 FRANKLIN 
Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 20 There was something in the air of his 
face that manifested the true greatness of his mind. 1762 H. 
Watroie Vertue’s Anecd. Paint.(1786) 11. 151 Admirable is 
the variety of attitudes and airs of heads. 1768 STERNE Sezt. 
Fourn. (1778) I. 4 It.. gives a better air to your face. 

Mien or gesture (expressive of a personal’ 
quality or emotion). . 
171i STEELE Sfect. No. 118 ? 2 Her confident shall treat 
you with an Air of Distance. 1736 Butler Amal. 11. vii. 
355 Determine at once with a decisive air. 1751 JoHNSON 
Rambi. No. 144 ? 9 He.. excites curiosity by an air of im- 
portance. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Jloral 7. (1816) I. x. 81 
He turned from the lady.. with an air of disgust. 1826 
Disraeyi Vry, Grey ui. vii. 118 [He] addressed the Mar- 
chioness with an air of great interest. 1853 H. Rocrers 
Eclipse of Faith 195 He tossed off the brandy and water 
with a triumphant air. 

15. Anassumed manner, affected appearance, show. 

1660 T. Stantey //7st. Philos. (1701) 9 With what an Air 
did Zeno teach his Wise Men the Contempt of Death. 1796 
Camntpaigns 1793-4 1. xi. 82 The Stadholder’s hat was pulled 
off with an air. 1850 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Toni’s C, iv. 21 
Said Aunt Chloe, drawing herself up with an air. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud, Chr. 217 That he had given himself 
the air of a great Apostle. 1876 Gro. Euiot Dan. Der. 1. 
ii. 12 Taking the air of a supercilious mentor. 1878 Bosw. 
Smitu Carthage 78 The Senate thought fit to assume the air 
of those who were conferring a favour and managed to drive 
a hard bargain with the Syracusan king. 

b. esp. in pl, 

1704 Appison /faly (1733) 37 Which easily discovers the 
Airs they give themselves. 1717 Savace Love in a Veil, In 
France the coquet is rather admir’d for her airs. a1732 Gay 
Barley. Mow 1, How many saucy airs we meet From Temple 
Bar to Aldgate Street. 1734 Firtpinc Old Alan Wks. 1784 
III. 132, I must always give myself airs to a man I like. 
1742 KicnArnson /’amela 111.66 What had I to do, to take 
upon me Lady-airs, and resent? 1853 C. Bronté Villette i. 
(1876) 6, I hope you mean to behave prettily to her, and not 
show your airs. 1863 Kincstey Hat. Babies 6 A stuck-up 
fellow, who gave himself airs. 1876 Brack Madcap V. v. 
41 You will get cured of all these whims and airs of yours 
some day. 

+16. sfec. Grand air; stylishness, ‘style.’ Ods. 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 23 ? 1 She complained a Lady’s 
Chariot.. hung with twice the Air thather’sdid. 1816 Miss 
AUSTEN muta i. iv. 25, | had no idea he could be so very 
clownish, so totally without air. ; 

7. Horsemanship, *Vhe artificial or practised mo- 
tions of a managed horse.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1751. 

1641 Brooke /ing, E:fise. 1. it. 5 Those Horses which are 
designed toa lofty Ayre, and generous manage, must be of 
a Noble race. a@1720 Gisson Diet of Horses ii. (ed. 3) 35 
He never saw Ilorses go so well as they, all sorts of Aires, 
as well for the Manage de Guerre, as in the Leaps. 
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IV. In Music [= musical #zode or modulation]. 

18. Connected succession of musical sounds; ex- 
pressive rhythmical sequence of musical tones ; 
song-like music, melody. 

1sgo SHaks. Afids. N. 1. 1. 183 Your tongue’s sweet ayre 
More tuneable then Larke to Shepheard’s eare. 1596 — 
Merch. V. v. i. 76 If they but heare perchance a trumpet 
sound, Or any ayre of musicke touch their eares, 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Comp. 32 How is it possible to accom. 
modate the Quantity of the Notes to that of the Syllables, 
without spoiling the Air and Time of the Tune? 1795 
Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 131 By the addition of too much Air by 
which these Masters deprived Harmony of its absolute su- 
premacy, they robbed Church Music ofits ancient solemnity. 
1880 Hutian in Grove’s Dict. Mus. 1.46 In common parlance 
air is rhythmical melody—any kind of melody of which the 
feet are of the same duration, and the phrases bear some 
recognisable proportion one to another. 

19. concr. A connected succession of musical 
sounds in expressive rhythmical arrangement; a 
piece of music of this nature to be sung or played 
as a ‘solo,’ with or without a distinct harmonized 
accompaniment ; a melody. 

1604 tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xxviii. 493 With these in- 
struments they made many kinds of Aires and Songs. 1656 
Cow ey Afzse. i. (1669) 29 Whilst Angels sing to thee their 
ayres divine, 1678 Butter “udibr. 1. 1. 919 For discords 
make the sweetest airs, And curses are a kind of pray’rs. 
1684 Lond. Gaz. mdceccxlvii/4 Beginning with an Overture 
and some Aires for Violins. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. 
§ 12. 200 The Scotch Airs are perhaps the truest Model of 
artless and pathetic musical Expression, that can be found 
in the whole Coinpass of the Art. 1828 Scotr /. WZ. Perth 
II. 2x9 The very airs which I have the trick of whistling. 
1871 Brack Daz. Heth xii. 115 ‘That ‘* Flowersofthe Forest” 
is a beautiful air, but you want it harmonised.’ 1880 HuLLau 
in Grove’s Dict. Mus.1. 47 Technically, an air is a composi- 
tion for a single voice or any monophonous instrument, ac- 
companied by other voices or by instruments. 

+b. sfec. A light or sprightly tune or song. Odés. 
(Perhaps due to popular confusion with azvy, or 
with other sense of aria in Ital.) 

1597 Mortey /ztrod. Mus. 180 These and all other kinds of 
light musick sauing the Madrigal are by a generall name 
called ayres. 1789 Burney A/ést. AZus, (ed. 2) I. vi. 65 The 
word air, or as the Italians call it Aria, includes a certain 
piece of music ofa peculiar rhythm or cadence. 1880 HuLLAH 
in Grove’s Dict. Afus. 1. 47 In the 16th and 17th centuries air 
represented popularly a cheerful strain. ie 

20. That part of a harmonized composition for 
voices, instrument, or instruments, which mani- 
festly predominates and gives character to it (sup- 
plying what, if sung or played alone, would be an 
‘air’ in sense 19), as distinct from the other parts 
which form an accompaniment. In part-music this 
is usually the highest or soprano part. 

1819 Paxtologia |. s.v., Frequently, the principal vocal part 
is called the air. Zod. The air, which was at first allotted 
to the violins, was afterwards taken up by the clarionet. If 
you will sing the air, I will take the tenor. 

+21. A harmonized melody, a part-song. Oés. 

1597 Dou.anp (f7t/e) The Firste Booke of Songes or Aytes 
of foure parts with Tableture for the Lute. 

V. In Eastern Church, (See quot.) 

¢1620 Br. ANDREWES J/inor Wks. (1854) 99 A cloth to lay 
over the chalice, wrought with coloured silk, called the aire. 
1850 NEALE Eastern Ch. 11. li. 350 vote, The second veil has 
no distinctive name, but the third is called ayp or vedeAn. 

B. Air- in cond. 

I. General relations, in which the hyphen has 
mostly a syntactical value, and also indicates a 
main stress on air-, as az'v-brea:thing, atr-spit-n, 
atr-proof, atr-bu:bble. 

1. objective: with active pple. as air-breathing, 
air-defiling, etc., or obj. genitive with n. of agent 
or action, as air-breather ; air-condenser. 

1859 Alirr. ATag. 563(T.) Air-threat’ning tops of cedars tall. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. xxxvi, Air-trampling ghosts. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 910/1 Theair-breathers 
or pulmonary Mollusca. 1847 CarPENTER Zool. § 619 Air- 
conveying tubes, known under the name of frachez. 1855 
Owen Shel. & Teeth 8 Air-breathing vertebrates. 1882 
Macm, Mag. XLV. 500 Powerful air-pumping engines. 

2. instrumental; with passive pple., as azr-dorme, 
air-bred, air-spun, etc. 

1897 Drayton Afortim. 29 Ayre-bred moystie vapors. 
1599 Sodim. & Pers... in Hazl. Dods. V. Pro Air-bred eagles. 
1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. ili. (1851) 173 Like aire-born He- 
Iena in the fable. 1725 Porr Odyss. 1x. 330 Those air-bred 
people, and thin goat-nursed Jove. 1783 Sir J. Moore Aé- 
sence ix, 33 Each air-form’d spectre. 1819 SHELLEY Prov. 
Und, (1878) 11. 89 How fair these air-born shapes. 1827 
Hoop Here & LZ. xxxii, An air-blown bubble. 1839 BA1LEY 
Festus x. (1848) 110 This air-filled bowl. 1880 Nature No. 
532. 232 The theory..that cholera is air-borne. 

3. stmilalive: as air-clear (clear as air), etc., 
and imitative, as AIR-TIGHT, azr-proof. 

1600 TouRNEUR Ovia's Alet., Prol. 40 Ayre-cleare bright- 
nes. /6id. xxi. 145 Sacred lights in ayre-cleareazurie. 1879 
Svon Worksh. Rects. 369 Waterproof but not air-proof.. the 
great drawback of ordinary mackintoshes. ; : 

4. locative: with vbl, adj. or sb., as azr-duclt, 
atr-dance, air-fowling, etc. 

1605 SHAKS. Aacé, 1. iy. 62 This is the Ayre-drawne-Dag- 
ger. 1658 tr. Alouffet’s Theat. Ins. 994 The boyes.. ex- 
ercise their air-fowling not without profit and pleasure. 
19727 Port Duse. wu. 10 The air-built Castle, and the Golden 
Dream. 1784 I]. Watpo.e in BA. of Days 1. 326, I expect 
that they [aeronauts] will soon have an air-fight on the 
clouds. 1843 Miaci Nonconf. II]. 537 An air-built castle, 
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which dissolves away before the gaze of reason. 1853 Kincs- 
Ley //yf. xi. 128 Swallows.. began their air-dance for the 
day. 1882 J. Hawtuorne /ortune’s Fool 1. xii, The air- 
drawn picture of all the wondrous scenes that were in her 
memory. ; 

5. altrib. (Composed or formed) Of air, as az7- 
bubble, -current, -parlicle, -plime, -stream, -wave. 

1600 TouRNEUR Owid’s Afet. (1878) 175 My fearelesse ayre- 
plume-pen. 1765 Brownricc in PA2l. Trans. LV. 220 Air- 
bubbles adhering to the insides of the bottles. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Hist. Earth 1, 34 (Jop.) To break these air-currents into 
smaller ones. 1827 CARLYLE Afisc. (1857) 1. 11 A distorted 
incoherent series of air-landscapes. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. 
§ 6. 45 The minute air-bubbles which incessantly escape from 
the glacier. 1869 Hartwic Polar W’. 308 Soon the Polar 
air-streams regain their supremacy. 1881 BRoADHOUSE 
Afus. Acoust. 75 Applying the visible motion of water- waves 
to illustrate the invisible motion of air-waves. 


6. attrib. Of or pertaining to the air, as AIR- 
PLANT ; air-castle, -root, -stone ; azr-sylph. 

1817 CoLERIDGE Biogr. Lit, 119 The wings of the air-sylph 
forming within the skin of the caterpillar. ; 

7. attrib. For the use, reception, passage, of air ; 
as air-bag, -furnace, -gland, -passage, -receptacte, 
-space, -syringe, -tube, -valve. Also AIR-BALLOON, 
-BLADDER, -BOX, -CELL, -CHAMBER, -GUN, -HOLE, -PIPE, 
-PUMP, -SHAFT, -VESSEL; and nearly all those in 
II. as air-ball, -bath, etc. 

1784 Wepewoop in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 370 Greatest 
heat of my small air-furnace. 1787 Darwin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 50 A small cell, which is kept free from air by an 
air-syringe adapted to it. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
I. 99 The air-bags, for they scarcely deserve the name of 
lungs. /éid. 1. 345/1 The air-passages in birds. 67d. I. 
344/2 Continuous air-receptacles .. subservient to the func- 
tion of respiration. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/.§ 619 The air-tubes 
of insects. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 281/2 The 
so-called air-gland. 1869 Eg. Afech, 22 Oct. 138/2 The 
pressure of steam.. at once closes the air-valve. 


II. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). 

Air-ball, a ball inflated with air, a toy so called ; 
air-bath, an arrangement for drying chemical sub- 
stances ; air-bed, one with a mattress inflated with 
air; air-bloomery (see quot.); air-bone, a hollow 
bone for the reception of air, as in birds ; air-brake, 
one worked by the pressure of condensed air; air- 
brick, one perforated for ventilation ; air-canal 
(Lot. ; see quot.) ; air-casing, the sheet-iron casing 
enclosing the base of a steamer chimney, to pre- 
vent conduction of heat to the deck ; air-castle, 
a castle-in-the-air, a visionary or baseless pro- 
ject; air-cavity, one of the intercellular spaces 
in water-plants ; air-cock, a stop-cock for letting 
air out or in; air-condenser, an instrument for 
condensing air in a vessel ; air-cure, a cure by the 
use of air, cf. water-cure; air-cushion, one in- 
flated with air instead of being stuffed ; air-drain, 
a covered channel round the external walls of a 
building to prevent damp, a ‘dry area’; air-duct, 
a passage for air, esp. to the air-bladder of fishes ; 
air-engine, one actuated by the elastic force of 
heated air; air-escape, a valve for allowing the 
escape of air from water-pipes ; air-fountain, one 
of which the jet is raised by condensed air; air- 
grating, a grating or perforated plate for the en- 
trance of air under floors, etc.; air-hammer, a 
large hammer moved by compressed air; air-head, 
-ing (see quot.) ; air-holder, an air-tight vessel or 
recciver; air-jacket, one with air-tight lining, 
which, when inflated, supports the wearer in water ; 
air-line, a direct line through the air, a bee-line ; 
air-loop (see quot.) ; air-monger, one who occu- 
pies himself with visionary projects; air-pillow 
(see air-cushion); +air-pistol, one in which the 
propelling power is the explosive force of inflam- 
mable gases ; air-poise, an instrument for weigh- 
ing air; air-port, a port-hole in a ship for ven- 
tilation; +air-quake, cf. carthguake; air-road (= 
air-way); air-root, the root of an epiphyte, which 
hangs free in the air; air-sac = AIR-CELL; air- 
scuttle (=air-port); air-ship, one propelled by 
an air-engine ; air-sickness, cf. sea-sickness, Tair- 
spring, elasticity of the air; air-stone, aerolite; 
air-stove, one which heats a stream of air passing 
between its surface and an outer casing ; air-ther- 
mometer, one which measures temperature by the 
expansion of a column of air; air-threads, the 
slender threads of the gossamer spider seen float- 
ing in the air ; air-trap, a contrivance for prevent- 
ing the escape of foul air from sewers. etc. ; air- 
way, a passage along which the current of air 
travels in a mine, fitted with doors which open 
only in the direction of the current; air-whistle, 
cf. sleam-whistle. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Sep. 29/2 The India-rubber coloured 
* air-balls, which are sold at fairs. 1881 Miss Brappon A sf. 
I. 17 Children. . flying gaudy-coloured *air-balls. 1859 W. 
Grecory Egyft §& Tas 11.204 We were lent two *air-beds 


by friends. 1860 W. Forpyce //2st. Coal 110 The first smelt- 
ing furnace .. was undoubtedly the * Air-Bloomery, a low 
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conical structure, with sinall openings at the bottom for the 

admission of air, and a larger orifice at the top for carrying 

off the gaseous products of combustion. 1855 Owen Sted. 

§ Teeth 7 The extremities of such * air-bones present a light, 

open net-work. 1857 Hunrrey //em. Bot. § 734 * Air-canals 

are long tubular channels, in petioles, or stems, bounded by 

a cellular wall. 183x CarivLe Sart. Res. (1858) 32 Hig’ 

* Air-castles cunningly built of Words. 1839 W. Irvine /Vod/: 

Roost (1855) 217 Golden fancies, and splendid *air-castles. 

1800 Henry £f7/¢. Chem. (1808) 56 Glass jars., provided with 

*air-cocks. 1876 L. Tottemacne in Fortn. Rev, Mar., 

Whether the fault lies both with the *air-cure and with the 

iron-cure, 1836-7 Dickens Sketch. (1850) 182/1 An easy 

chair with an *air-cushion. 1870 RoLteston Axim, Life7s 

The presence or absence of an *air-duct to the air-bladder. 

1873 Dawson Earth § Man v. 100 In the bony pike .. there 

is an extremely large air-bladder.. communicating with the 

mouth by an *air-duct. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force 

iv. 105 The steam-engine, the *air-engine, and all varieties 

of heat engines, 1839 Murcuison St/ur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 490 

Ventilation is effected by means of " air-heads driven through 

the fault, 188: R. Raymonp in 7vans. Amer. Inst. Mining 

IX. 99 * Air-head, or Air-heading, S. S¢aé A smaller passage, 

driven parallel with the gate-road, and near its roof, to carry 

the ventilating current. It is connected with the gate-road 
at intervals by openings called spouts. 1806 Davy in Pid. 

Trans. XCVII. 12, I filled it with hydrogene gas fron: a 

convenient “airholder. 1852 Grote Greece IX. 11. lxx. 160 

If we measure on Kiepert’s map the rectilineal distance, the 

*air-lineis 170 English miles. 1757 Smeaton in P/td. Trans. 

L. 202 On the north and south side, are two narrow windows 

or *air-loops. 1627 FertHam Resolves 1. xv. Wks, 1677, 25 

Thou *Airmonger, that with a madding thought, thus 

chaseth fleeting shadows. 1779 INceNuousz in Pid. Trans. 

LXIX., 398 The compound of the two airs in the *air pistol 

takes fire. 21667 Sprat //ist. Roy. Soc, 111. 363(T.) Small mu- 

tations of the air. .insensible by the more common * airpoises. 

1746 BerKevLry in Fraser’s L2/e viii. (1871) 318 We are not to 

think the late shocks merely an *air-quake {as they call it), 

1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 700 A certain ingenious gentleman 

would not allow the last shock of an Earthquake in London 

to be an Earthquake.. but rather calls it an * Airquake, 
because it was lateral. 1866 Jorn. Star 18 Dec. 6/2 We 
went down the *air road, thinking that we might be able to 

get to the shaft that way. 1863 H. Bates Aru. Asmazons ii. 
~ (1864) 29 The *air-roots of epiphytous plants, which sit on 

the boughs of the trees above, 1836 ‘opp Cyc/. Anat. ¥ 

Phys. 1. 37/2 The “air-sac [of the Physalus]. 1879 WricHT 

Anim. Life 4 The air-tubes of the lungs do not end in * air- 

sacs. 1748 Anson Voy, 1. iv. (ed. 4) 50 Ihe Commodore or- 

dered six *air-scuttles to becutineachship. 1855 W. Boyp 

New York Pred., It ploughed gently the sea.. the *air- 

ship of Eric. 1784 H.Wacpote in Bé, of Days (1863) I. 325 

If there is no *air-sickness ..I would prefer a balloon to the 

packet boat. 1660 BovLe Exp. Phys.-Mech. i. 27 An account 

plausible enough of the “ Air-spring. 1608 Le. in Wright's 

Dict., They talk of divers prodigies .. but specially * air- 

stones, 1879 WARREN Astron, vi. 123 These are called aero- 

lites or “air-stones. 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 47 

A small * air-thermometer capable of being immersed in the 

gold cones. 187x TynpALt Frag. Sc. (ed. 6) TI. xvi. 45x 
- Incompetent to..affect the most delicate *air-thermometer. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. Suff/., * Air-threads are not only found 
in autumn, but even in the depth of winter. 1880 Colliery 
Guard, 5 Nov., [It] drives the gas, in a diluted state, into 
the “airways, and so carries it away to the upcast. 1870 
W. Boyp Worse Alpi, Telegraphy by steam-whistle, * air- 
whistle, musical instrument, or light, 

Air (€°1), v. [f. the sb. ; cf. to water, fire, dust.] 

1. trans. To expose to the open or fresh air, so 
as to remoye foul or damp air; to ventilate. 

1530 Pasar. 419/2, I ayre or wether, as men do thynges 
whan they lay them in the open ayre, or as any lynen thyng 
is after it is newe wasshed or it be worne.. Ayre these clothes 
for feare of mothes. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 359 Let 
him. .wicker Baskets weave, or aire the Corn. 18:6 Scott 
Old Mort. 317 To brush and air them [doublet and cloak] 
from timeto time. 1861 Fior. Nicutincace Nursing ii. 13 
Always air your room from the outside air, if possible. 

2. Hence, from the idea of expelling damp: To 
expose to heat, to dry or warm at the fire. 

1610 Ordin. K Househ. 338 To make fires to ayer the 
chamber. 1679 Crowne Aidit, Statesm. 1, 19 To carry 
charcoal in to air his shirt. 1689 LApy R. Russet Lett. 96 
II. 30, I shall come and air your beds for a night. 1722 
De For Plague 87 While the bed was airing. 1759 SymMER 
in Phil. Trans. LI. 350 After being a little air’d at the fire. 
1813 Mar, Epcewortu Patron. (1833) IL. xxxi. 31x Nothing 
airs a house so well as a warm friend. 

+3. To leave pasture unstocked. Ods. 

1641 Best Farming (1856) 82 Those closes. . have beene 
ayred [‘ and kept fresh,’ p. 83] from St. Andrewe-day till the 
time that the ewes come in. 

4. To expose oneself to the fresh air; to take 
the air. a. refi. 

x611 Suaks. Cymd, 1. ii. 110 Were you but riding forth to 
ayre yourselfe. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 159 2 2 As I was 
here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, 1823 Lams 
Elia Set. 1. x1. (1865) 302 To go and air myself in my native 
fields. 1864 Texxyson Aylrner’s F. 468 And fain had haled 
him out into the world And air’d him there. 

b. zutr. (by omission of refl. pron.) arch. 

1633 Massincer New /Vay, etc. 1.11, I'll take the air alone. 
You air, and air: But will you never taste but spoon-meat 
more? 1733 Pore Eth. Ep. ut. 388 The well-bred cuckolds 
in S. James's air, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. 11. (1863) 
317 She went airing every day. 1830 T. HAmiLton Cyr, 
Thornton (1845) 121 Lady Amersham has gone out airing .. 


in her pony phaeton. 

5. fe a. trans. To wear openly, expose to 
public view. In modern times the meaning has 
been influenced by a7rs, ‘affected gestures,’ so as to 
mean, To show off, to parade ostentatiously. 


_ 1611 Suaks. Cyd. u. iv. 93, | begge but leaue to ayre this 
jewel. 1631 Cornwactyes Ass. xxiii, I have been afraid to 
weare fashions untill they have beene ayred by a generall 
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use. 1847 TENNYSON /?rizc, 1. 120 Airing a snowy hand and 
signet ring. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 364 To air their im- 
portance and theirimbecility, 1879 R. MuLior Wrrt.on Fore: 
heads 1, 13 Achance of airing some of his pet theories. 

b. ref. and intr. ‘To cxpose onesclf publicly, to 
show oneself off. 

1670 Kacnarp Contempt Clergy 17 To have his name only 
stand airing upon the college tables. 1823 Lamu £éza Ser. 
i. xxi. (1865) 386 A poor human fancy may have leave to 
sport and air itself. 1874 Green Short [list. x. § 2.742 The 
young sovereign who aired himself in the character..of a 
Patriot King. ; : 

+ 6. txtr. (with away) To pass intoair, evaporate. 

1627 Fe.tnuam Kesolves i. lv. (1677) 272 It airs away to 
nothing by only standing still. 

+ 7. To set to music. Obs. (See AIRABLE.) 

1653 J. Cops Pref. to If. Lawes’ Ayres § Dial. (D.) Yor 
not a drop that flows from Helicon But ayred by thee grows 
streight into a song. 

Aur (€¢1, Sc. er), adv. Sc. Forms: 1 er, 2-3 ar, 
aar, 4- air(e. [The later Sc. form of ME. northern 
ar(c, OF. er adj., adv., prep., and conj., ‘ formcr, 
formerly, before’; see mod. Eng. Err, which is 
only a prep. (and conj.), while Sc. ar is only an 
adv. (cf. EaAR-Ly).] 

+1. Before, formerly, previously. 

a 822 O.E. Chron. an. 797 And eft was papa swa he ar 
wes, 1205 LayAm. 28687 Pa odere cnihtes ba at pan fehte ar 
weoren. ¢ 1300 A. Adis. 5033 Hy ben broun of hare, as hy 
weren aar. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvut. 211 Eduard the 
bruce, as I said air, Wes descumfit. 1535 STEWART Croz. 
Scotl. 1.536 The sone..of Fyndocus as I haif said 3ow air. 

2. Early, soon; opposed to /ate. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 6242 Beon ar & late o 3unnkerr weorrc. ¢1425 
Wyntoun Crow. viii. xxxiii. 145 Come I are, come I late. 
1sor Douctas Pad. fon. 11. xxix, Quha is content, rejoycit 
air or lait. 1651 CaLpERwoon //is¢. Arré (1843) 1.211 Skairse 
could anie of the nobilitie have accesse to her aire or late. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, She jeers me air and late. 
1818 Scott Koé Koy xxvii, (Baillie Nicol Jarvie 4g.) ‘Air 
day or late day, the fox’s hide finds aye the flaying knife.’ 

Air, dial. form of ARE: sce Br. 

Air, north. and Sc. form of Oar, HEIR. 

Air(e, Sc. form of Eyre, a circuit court. 

+Airable, a. Os. [f. Air v. 7 +-ABLE. 
tuncable.| Capable of being set to music. 

1633 Howe Lt Le??. (1650) 11. 36 The following numbers— 
‘Could [ but catch those beamy rayes {etc.]’. .areof the same 
cadence as yours, and aireable. 

Air-balloo'n [Arr- 7.] A globose bag filled 
with gas so as to ascend in the air; the full name 
at first given to what is now called briefly a BaL- 
Loon. Fr. dalon aérostatique. 

1753 Publ. Advertiser 25 May, A cascade, and shower of 
fire, and grand air-balloons, were most magnificently dis- 
played. 1784 JouNnson in Boswed/ 111. 626 On one day I had 
three letters about the air balloon. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
§ ft. 1, 22 The new-invented flying chariot fastened to an 
air-balloon. 1829 U. K.S. Nat. Phil. 1. vi. § 51. 28 Aéro- 
Stats, or air-balloons, are machines, constructed so as to be 
able to rise in the atmosphere. 

Air-balloo‘nist. [f. prec. + -1sT.] An aeronaut. 

1828 Kirsy & Sprexce Lxtomol. (1843) 11. 278 The aérial ex- 
cursions of our insect air-balloonists. 

Air-bla:dder. [Atr- 7.] ; ; 

1. A bladder or sac filled with air in an animal 
or plant, as those in the fronds of sea-weeds and 
other floating plants ; also, an ‘air-hole’ or vesicle 
in glass or cast-metal. 

1731 ArsuTHnot A “ments (J.) The pulmonary artery and 
vein pass along the surfaces of these airbladders. 1769 
Strance in Phil. Trans. LIX. 55 Globular appearances, 
like air-bladders. 1789 Lichtroot F¥, Scot. 11. 904 Bladder 
Fucus .. In the disc or surface are immersed hollow sphzri- 
cal oroval air-bladders. 1869 Eng. Mech, 15 Oct. 106/3 If too 
hot, it is liable to have air-bladders. 

The swimming-bladder of fishes. 

1678 Cupwortx (J.) The airbladder in fishes seems neces- 
sary for swimming. 1772 Watson /singdass in Phil. Trans. 
LXIII. 7 The sounds, or air-bladders of fresh-water fish. 
1855 Owen Vertebr.1. xi. (L.) The air-bladder is lined by a 
delicate mucous membrane. 

Ai‘r-box. [Arr- 7.] 

1. The Air-cHAMBER of a fire-engine or life-boat. 

1838 PoE Py Wks. 1864 1V. 20 Fitted. . with air-boxes 
in the manner of some life-boats. 1857 Toss dyer. in 
Japan xiv. 316 These engines.. are deficient in the im. 
portant part of the machine called the air-box. 

2. Wining: ‘A square wooden tube used to convey 
air into the face of a single drift, or shaft, in sink- 
ing.’ Northumb, & Durh. Coal-trade Terms, 1851. 

Air-ce:ll. [Amr 7.] 

1. Any cell or small cavity filled with air; esf. in 
pl. a. Small cells in the lungs of animals, form- 
ing the extremities of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes. b. Intercellular spaces or 
facunz in the stems, etc. of plants; air-cavities. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 590 (Jov.) The aircells of the 
lungs unusually distended. 1855 Owen Shel. § Teeth 7 An 
air-cell, or prolongation of the lung,..lines the cavity of 
the bone. 1860 Tyxpai.t Glace. 1. § 7. 56 Compact ice, filled 
with innumerable air-cells. 

Air-cha:mber. [Atr- 7.] — 

1. Any chamber or cavity filled with air in an 
animal or plant, es. those in a ‘chambered-shell.’ 

1847 AnsteD Axnc, Horld iii, 43 In the Nautilus. .we find 
a large, powerful, and complicated shell, composed of a ! 
nuinber of separate compartments or air-chambers. 1855 | 
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Owen Vertebr. 1, ii. (L.) These air-chambers between the 
outer table and the immediate covering of the brain. 

2. In a pump or othcr hydraulic machine, a re- 
ceptacle containing air, the elasticity of which, 
when condensed, maintains a constant presstire 
upon the water ; an air-vessel. 

1873 ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics § 206 The fire engine is 
a force bmp in which a steady jet is obtained by the aid of 
an_air-chamber. ‘ 

Ai-r-cha:mbered, 2. [f.prec.+-rp.] Furnisli- 
ed with air-chambers. 

1856 Kane Arct. Explor. 1. v. 49 \t [boat] was air-cham- 
bered and buoyant. 

+ Aire, 5.1 Ods.; also 6 aare. [a, OF r. atre :— 
L. dra altar.] An altar. 

158: Stuntey Sexeca’s Trag. 7b, Nor yet dcuoutly pray- 
ing, at the Aares with godly guise To Pallas, president in 
earth, to offer sacrifice, 1652 C, StarLyton /ferodian xx. 
166 Distracted like men ran upon these Aires, Maximiens 
Honor'd Statues were defaced. 

+ Aire, 5.4 Obs. Forms: 4 air, § eyre, 7 ayre, 
4-7 aire. [a. OFr. aire: sec AERIE.] The carlier 
equivalent of AERIE. 

€1325 Sir Tristr. 1. xxix, Ajain an hauke of nobl air. (Cf. 
OF r. faucon de gentil aire.) a 1440 Sir Degrev. 46 ¥ felle 
ffaukons and ffayre Haukes of nobulle eyre. 1616 Supt itt 
& Marku. Countrey /’arme 7g Some [storks] do euerie 
years repayre to their wonted ayres, and doe ayre and neast 
themselves willingly also in the tops of high Towers. ig 
Puittipes, Aire or sl izy (among Falconers) a nest of Hawks, 
or other Birds of Prey; especially the Nest, which Falcon> 
make choice of to hatch their Young in. 

+ Aire, v. Os. Forms: 5 eyer, 7 eyre, ayre. 
[f. prec. sb. Cf. to xest.] trans.and intr. To build 
an aerie, to breed as a falcon. 

1472 J. Paston in Leé¢. 708 III. 68 To cast hyr in to some 
wood, wher as I wyll have hyr to eyer. 1616 [See prec.] 
1652 AsHMOLE Theatr. Chem. Brit. xxxvi. 220, 1 was eyred 
and bred in swete Paradyce. 

Aired (€1d), pple. and a. [f. Arr + -ED.] 

1. Exposed to the open air, ventilatcd; hcated 
so as to remove damp incurred by being in a 
damp air. 

a1540 T.Cromwe_t Care of Pr. Edward in Athen. 3 Nec. 
(1842) Purely brushed, made clean, aired at the fire, and 
perfumed thoroughly. 1616 SurFLet Countrey Farme 429 
The niore that oyle is ayred and stirred, so much the niore 
clear itis. 1722 De Yor Plague 189 They caused the bales 
of goods to be openedand aired. 1756 Nucent Grad Tour 
IV, 22 Take particular care to see the sheets aired. 1802 
Mar. Epcewortu Jor. 7. (1816) I. xvii. 141 To keep the 
room aired and swept. J/od. ‘ Well-aired beds.’ 

1611 SHAks. JVint. 7.1. ii.6 Though I haue (for the most 
part) bin ayred abroad, I desire to lay my bones there. 

3. -aired, in comd.: having an air (breath, man- 
ncr, mien, tune) of a defined kind, as in we//-azred/. 

1505 in National MSS, 1. \xvi, The said quyne ys lyke 
for to be of a sewit savour, and well eyred. 1674 N. FairFax 
Bulk & Selv. 17 A right handsome address of words and 
well air’d periods. 1879 Datly News 16 Apr. 3/1 A string 
of shaggy, supercilious-aired camels. 1881 Academy 5 Mar. 
167/3 A severe aunt and a grandeaired cousin. 1882 £.rcvt. 
§ Mart 8 Jan. 91/3 Splendid eight-aired musical box. 

+ Al-reous, -1ous, a. Ods. [var. of AEREoUs, 
modified inspelling after a7r.] = AEREOUS; aertform. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal 11. 1xxxiii. (1633) 395 Thin, airious, 
hot, and purging. 1665 J. Spencer /’rodigies 34 The va- 
pour is more subtil and aireous. 

Airer (é«raz). [f. Ar v.+-ER1.) One who or 
that which airs; sfec. a frame on which clothes 
are aired. 

1775 ASH, Aiver, One that exposes to the air. J/od. He is 
an airer of most absurd opinions. ; 

Airgonaut, airgonation, jocular forms of 
acronaut and ‘ aeronautation,’ f. Air, Go, in allu- 
sion to argonatt. 

1784 H. Watrote Corr, (1837) III. 354 You know how 
little I have attended to these airgonauts. /érd. A sort of 
meditation on future airgonation, supposing that it will not 
only be perfected but will depose navigation. 

Ai‘r-gun, [Arr- 7.] (See quot.) 

eh tapiaase Cycl. Supp., Atr-gun, See the article Hind- 
gun|Nosucharticle). 1787 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII 
44 The blast from an air-gun was repeatedly thrown on the 
bulb ofa thermometer. 18a Scott in Lockhart’s Life (1839! 
III. 356 To shoot one of them with an air-gun, 1829 U.K.S 
Nat. Philos. 1. vi. § 52 The air-gun is an instrument for pro- 
jecting balls, or other missiles, by the elastic force of con- 
densed air. 

Ai‘r-hole. [Atx- 7.] ; 

1. A hole or passage to admit air; sfec. A hole 
that forms in the ice in rapid rivers over the main 
current, for which it is a breathing-place. 

1766 SMouLett 7rav, I. xvi. 264 He said that tbere were 
air-holes at certain distances (and indeed I saw one of 
tbese). 1876 W. Boyp in Bartlett’s Dict. Amer., The ice 
on the St. Lawrence at Montreal never tecomes stationary 
for tbe winter until one or more air-holes have formed in it 
in that neighbourhood, 1883 C. Hotper in //arfer’s Vay. 
Jan. 1g90/r The air-holes open and shut at tbe will of the 
insect, P 

2. ‘Thc cavities in a metal casting—produced 
by the escape of air through the liquid metal. 


Ure Dict. Arts. be 
1813 Soutuey Nedson vii. 249 {The guns) were probably 

originally faulty, for the fragments were full of little air- 

holes. ; f 
Airiferous, variant of AERIFEROUs. 
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Airified (érifeid), 4/7. a. [f. Ap -(1)FY + -ED. 
Cf. frenchified, etc.] Made into air; fashioned in 
an airy manner; given to assuming airs. (S/ight- 
z7g1y.) 

1864 Miss Yonce 777a/ I. 61 She. . began one of her most 
renowned instrumental pieces.. ‘Not that jingling airified 
thing !’ cried Leonard. 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 There is a 
column written in this airified optimist style in Wednesday's 
Times. 

Airily (érili), adv. [f. Atry a.+-Ly2.] In an 
airy manner; see AIRY. j 

1. Ina manner exposed to the air ; thinly, lightly. 

1797 Mrs. RapcuiFFe /talian vii. (1824) 566 If he had 
been as airily dressed as yourself. 1851 HAWTHORNE Sxow 
Jmage (1879) 23 Airily as she was clad. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Explor. IJ. xi. 113 They were airily clad..and they soon 
crowded back into their ant-hill. 

2. Lightly, delicately, etherially. 

1869 Daily News 15 Dec., Their details are more pic- 
turesque.. more quaintly, strangely, and airily wrought. 

3. After the manner of the upper air; loftily. 

1879 Tennyson Lover's 7.53 There be some hearts so airily 
built, that they.. ride highly Above the perilous seas of 
Change and Chance. 

A. With light hearts, gaily. 

1833 Tennyson Poems 102 Singing airily, Standing about 
the charméd root. 

5. With ostentatious air ; jauntily. 

1766 CHALKLEY /¥V4s. 264 A young Baronet.. who at first 
behaved airily. 1856 Miss Mutocu YFohu Halifax (ed. 17) 401 
She rose to her feet, smiling airily. 1859 Dickens 7wo 
Cities i2x ‘It is all the same,’ said the spy, airily, but dis- 
comfited too; ‘good day !’ 

Airiness (é*rinés). [f. Arry a.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being airy (in various senses). 

1. Unsubstantiality like that of the air. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 40 The same is altogether 
nothing but the airiness of thinking. 

2. Openness to the air; breeziness. 

1742 BaiLey, A ériness, lying open to the Air. 

3. Lightness or sprightliness of motion. 

1731 Bailey, A érzzess, briskness, liveliness. 1779 JoHNSON 
L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 164 His numbers.. commonly want airi- 
ness, lightness, and facility. 1826 H. CoLeripce Mest Judes 
78 The bird has the advantage... in airiness and motion. 
1846 T. Wricnt Jfid. Ages I. vil. 249 The elves and fairies 
in all their frolicsome airiness. 

4. Sprightliness of personal manner, 

171x Appison Sfect. No. 45 ? 5 Gaiety and Airiness of 
Temper. 1857 Dickens Le?¢, (1880) II. 16 Airiness and 
good spirits are always delightful. 

5. Graceful delicacy or lightness of style. 

1794 Matnias Pursuits of Lit. (1798) 336 More fancy and 
airiness of design. 1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 
(1863) 181 His peculiar grace and airiness of diction. 

Airing (érin), vd/. 56. [f. Arr v.+-1NG 1] 

1. The action or process of exposing to fresh or 
dry air, or (anything slightly damp) to heat. 

1610 B. Jonson A dch. 1. i. (1616) 610 Hee’ll send word, for 
ayring o’ the house. 1611 Coter., Veutz/ation, a winnowing, 
or airinginthe wind. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 343 To discharge 
some of the superfluous moisture.. they require Airing. 
1685 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 330 IV. 89 Fire.. at Montague 
House .. occasioned by the Steward’s airing some hangings. 

2. A walk, ride, or drive to take the air. (Now 
rarely of a walk.) 

1629 Massincer Picture v. i, How do you like Your air- 
ing? 1704 Appison /¢aly (1733) 22 To give their Ladies an 
Airing inthe Summer-season. 1791 BoswELL Yokwnsou (1831) 
V. 88 He frequently attended him in airings. c18:5 Miss 
Austen Northang. Abd, (1833) 1. ix. 50, I hope you have had 
a pleasant airing. 1836 Marryat Japhet \xxvi. 142/1 You 
would have no objection to take an airing in the carriage. - 

3. Exercising of horses in the open air. 

1631 MarkHAM IVay to Wealth 1. 1. i. (1668) 6 Let him [the 
horse} have much moderate exercise, as Morning and Even- 
ing ayrings. 1753 CHamBERS Cyc/. Supp. s. v., It is from 
long airings that we are to expect to bring a horse to a per- 
fect wind. | 

+ Ai'rish, a. Ods. [f. Air sd, +-1sH. Cf. Spanish.) 

1, Of or belonging to the air; aerial, aereous. 

¢1384 Cnaucer H. Fazie 964 And behelde the ayerissh 
bestes [v.». ayryssh, ayrisshe, eyrysshe] 1551 TURNER 
Herbal. 165 Viscum is made of an aerishe, waterishe hote 
nature. 

2. Cool, fresh. 

1641 Best Farming 1856) 18 Betwixt 8and 9 of the clocke ; 
and not afore, because the morninges are airish. 

Airless (€*u1lés), a, [Amr 54,+-LESs.] strictly, 
Void of air; Hence b. Not open to the air, stuffy ; 
c. Breezeless, still. 

i6or SHaks. Jud. Cxs. 1. ili. 94 Nor Stonie Tower, nor 
Walls of beaten brasse, Nor ayrelesse Dungeon. 1847 
Lewes /fist. Philos. (1867) 1. 232 In airless space her move- 
ments would be more rapid. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North 
I. 244 Asleep in the airless sunshine. 1861 Dickens Gt 
Expect. 1. xi. 176 It had an airless smell that was oppress- 
ive. 1876 Buckiey //7st. Nat, Sc. xxi. 176 It has to come 
across a great airless space before it reaches the atmosphere. 
1879 W. Coins Rogue's Life vii.95 The night was so quiet 
and airless. 188: Daily News 7 ie 5/3 The inside of the 
coach is a mere airless box. 

Airlie, obs. and dial. form of Earty. 

Airlike (€oulsik), a. [f. Arr sé.+-LIKE.] Re- 
sembling air. 

1567 Mapiet Greene Forest 23 The Turches or Turcois is 
in colour airelike, or like to the Heauens. 1821 SHELLEY 
Epipsych.195 On the air-like waves Of wonder-level dream. 


+ Airling. Obs. [?f. Arr sé.+-Line diminu- 
tive.] A young, thoughtless person. 
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1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i. (1692) 240 Some more there 
be, slight airlings, will be won With dogs and horses. 1775 
Asn, Aérling (an incorrect spelling) an earling, a young 
thoughtless person. 

+ Ai-rly, a. Oés. [f. Air sb.+-Lyl. Cf. earth-Ly, 
heaven-ly.| Of air; of the nature of air; aerial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. xix. (1495) 46 Fendes ben 
callyd ayrly beestes * for they lyue in kynde of bodies that 
ben ayrly. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) v.76 Ayre 

. which bare up Erth with his Aierly might. 1582 Barman 
Barth, De P, R.w.i.24 It turneth what is earthly into watrye, 
and watrye into airely, and airely into firie. 

Airmanship (éiménfip). [f. Arr, in imita- 
tion of seamanshzf, horsemanship.| Skillinmanag- 
ing a balloon; aeronautism. 

1864 Daily Tel. 21 July, To a degree which would have 
paralyees his predecessors in airmanship. 1865 /éz¢. 8 July, 

Vith what has been called ‘magnificent airmanship,’ he 
chooses his destined harbour of refuge under the lee of some 
shady wood. 

+ Airous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Arr 5d, +-0U8, 
after Fr. aéreux.] Of the nature of air, airy. 

1683 Tryon Vay to Health 651 It easily penetrates .. the 
well-tempered Air, and so into the airous Spirits of the 
Hearers. | ' 

Ai‘r-pipe. [Atr- 7.] A pipe for the passage of 
air; as a. One of the bronchial tubes in the lungs ; 
b. A ventilating pipe or tube. 

¢ 1675 Ray (Jop.) The lungs are made up of such airpipes 
and vesicles. 1748 Boscawen in R. Mead’s Ils. (1762) 430 
The airpipes fixed in the men of war have been of great ser- 
vice in this particular. ; : 

Ai'r-pla:nt, [Arr- 6.] A plant which grows 
on a tree or other elevated object, and derives its 
nourishment from atmospheric moisture, as is the 
case with many tropical orchids, 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 1 (1880) 35 Epiphytes or Air- 
Plants have roots which are. , unconnected with the ground. 
1879 B. Taytor Germ. Lit. 64 Like the air-plants of Brazil, 
their gorgeous blossoms and exquisite fragrance seem to 
spring from nothing. 3 

Ai‘r-pump. [Air- 7.] A machine for exhaust- 
ing the air out of a vessel by means of the strokes 
ofa piston. (Formerly called Prematic Engine 
and W7tn2d Pump.) 

1660 Boyte New Exper. i. (1682) 4, I put Mr. G. and R. 
Hook to contrive some Air-pump that might not like the 
other need to be kept under water. 1664 Power A xf. Philos. 
i. 121 ‘That excellent Tractate of Experiments of Esq. 
Boyle’s, with his Pneumatical Engin or Ayr-pump. x692 
BentLey Soyle Lect. viii. 284 Exhausted Receivers of Atr- 
pumps. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 21 ? 7 For want of other 
Patients [they] amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in 
an Air-Pump. 1728 Younc Love of Fame v. (1757) 126 Like 
cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive On joys too thin to 
keep the soul alive. 18122 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 26 
Otto de Guericke of Magdeburgh invented the air-pump. 

Ai‘r-sha:ft. [Atr-7.] A straight passage (usu- 
ally vertical) for the admission of air into a mine 
or tunnel. 

1692 Ray Creatiox 1. 69 By the sinking of an Air-shaft, the 
Air hath liberty to circulate. 1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp. 
s. v., The damps., make it necessary to let down air-shafts. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi France & 7. 1. 196 One of the natives.. 
made a sort of mine, or airshaft. ' 

+ Ai'rsome, a. Ods. [f. Am sd.+-somE.] Airy, 
aereous. 

160z WARNER A/b, Eng. x1. Ixvi. (1612) 283 On airesome 
Mountaines helde hee then his Court. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv. 86 So as the surface might not be some airsom 
body, but all such thick or fast body. 

Airt (ée1t, Sc. ért), sd. Sc. Forms: 5-6 art, arth, 
6- airth, airt. [app. a. Gael. azrd, ard, Irish ard, 
a height, top, point, also quarter of the compass. 
(Found only in Scottish writers from 15th c. to 
18th c., but also used in some north. Eng. dialects, 
and recently by some Eng. writers.] A quarter of 
the heaven or point of the compass ; a direction. 

1470 Harpinec Chron. Ixxvili, And yf any met another at 
any arte[v. ~. arcte] . . he shuld his felowe tell His auentures. 
¢1470 Henry I¥Va//ace 1. 308 Our kyne are slayne.. And 
othir worthi mony in that art. @1g00 IVisd. Solomon (R. 
R. 11) The sonne..cerclis the erd about all artis anis 
euery day [Zccles. i. 5]. 1535 Stewart Crox. Scot. (1858) 
I. 298 In sindrie airthis baith be south and north. 1gs2 
Lynpesay Jfoxnarche 5600 Angellis sall passe in the four 
airtis. 1637 RutHerrorp Lef?z. No. 94 (1862) I. 244 Oh, if 
I c4 turn my sails to Christ’s right airth! 1730 T. Boston 
fem. App. 30 They can have little hope from that airth. 
4788 Burns ls, 1V. 293 Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly like the west. 1839 De Quincey Kecoll. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 36 Suppose. .a pole, 15 feet high.. with two 
cross-spars to denote the airts (or points of the compass). 
1863 ATKINSON IVhithy Gloss., Airt or Airth, quarter or 
direction. ‘The wind blows from a cold easterly airt.’ 1866 
Kinestey Herew, xxxiv. (1877) 425 He sent out spies to the 
four airts of heaven. 1876 Morris Sigurd 1. 170 The airts 
whence the wind shall blow. 

Airt (éeit, Sc. at), v. Sc. [f. thesb.] To shew 
the direction or point out the way to any place ; 
to direct, guide. 

1787 Burns Is. 74 Her kind stars hae airted till her A 
good chiel wi’ a pickle siller. ¢c1810 TaNNatity Poems 
(1846) 111 Ah! gentle lady, airt my way Across this lang- 
some lonely moor. 1818 Scott //rt. Alidd. xix (1829) 159 
To keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to yours. 

Air-tight (éutsit), @. [Arr- 3.] So tight as 
to be impermeable to air. 

(Not in Topp 1818.] 1760 J. Frrcvson Lecé. vi. . 194 
Push the open end of the glass tube through the collar of 
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leathers .. which it fits so as to be air-tight. 1833 BREWSTER 
Nat, Magic. xiii. 345 Shut up in an air-tight breathing-box. 
1857 EMERSON Poems 86 You captives of your air-tight halls, 
Wear out in-doors your sickly days. 

Air-tightly (€e:toi:tli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In an air-tight manner. 

1800 Howarp in Phil. Trans, XC. 238 By means of a 
leather collar, the neck can be air-tightly closed. 

Ai‘r-vessel. [Air- 7.] 

1. Nat. Hist. Any vessel whose function is to 
contain air; especially, the tracheze or respiratory 
tubes of insects, and the spiral vessels in plants. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants u. iii. (1682) 70 The Lignous 
Part is also Compounded of Two kinds of Bodies sc¢/. suc- 
ciferous or Lignous and Aer-Vessels. 1692 Ray Creation 1. 
(1704) 82 Insects .. having more Air-vessels for their Bulk. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp., Air-vessels are found in the 
leaves of all plants. 1819 Pevtologia, s.v., Air-vessels are 
distinguished from sap-vessels. 

2. Hydraulics ; = AIR-CHAMBER. 

1819 Paxtologia, s.v., Air-vessels..metalline cylinders 
placed between the two forcing-pumps in the improved fire- 
engine. c1850 Nat. Phil. (S. S. B. A.) 90 The fire-engine 
consists of two forcing-pumps, both communicating with an 
air-vessel. 

Airward (ée1weid), adv. [f. Arr 56. +-WaRD.] 
Toward the air, upward, 

1820 Keats Hyferion u. 82 When the muse’s wings are air- 
ward spread. 

Airwards (é1waids), adv, [f Arm sd. + 
-WARDS.] = prec. 

1855 THACKERAY Shabby Story iv.(D.) Eagles .. sail down 
from, the clouds. . and soar airwards again. 

Airy (éTi), z. Forms: 4-7 ayery, 6-7 ayry(e, 
-ie, airie, 7 aiery, 6— airy. [f. Air 5d.+-y1. See 
also AERY, a parallel form after L. der?-zs.] 

I. Of the atmosphere. 

+1. Of or belonging to the air. a, Naturally pro- 
duced or performed through the air, pneumatic, 
atmospheric. b. Living in the air; aerial. Oés, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xviii, pe heryngeis ayery, 
for al wey it is gendrid by ayer. 1551 RecorpeE Pathw. 
Kuow. Pref, Nether motion, nor time, nor ayrye impressions 
coulde hee aptely declare, but by the helpe of Geometrye. 
1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. xi. 348 His pace equalled the 
flight of the ayrie Birdes. @1656 Hares Gold. Rew. (1688) 
g Meteors and airy speculations. 1677 Hae Prim. Orig. 
Man, 1. ix. 208 Insects, whether aiery, terrestrial, or watry. 

2. Performed or taking place in the air as an 
action ; aerial. 

1624 Quarces Szon’s Eleg. (1717) 380 And to the Air 
breathes forth her Airy moans. 1790 Wot.cort (P. Pindar) 
Wks. 1812 11. 260 And wings o’er Trees and Towers its airy 
way. 1874 J. SuLLY Sensat. & /utuit. 104 Pleasant visions 
of airy castles. 1878 E. Wuite Life 7x Christ 1. it. 18 If 
that has been the object of the airy voyage. 

3. Placed high in the air: aerial; lofty. Hence, 
ethereal, heavenly. (Now only foetzca/.) 

c1sgo MARLoweE Faustus i, 126 Like women or unwedded 
maids Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows. 1635 
Swan Sec. Mundi tv. § 2(1643)68 Not onely the Aiery heaven 
.. but under the whole Heaven. 1643 DENHAM Coofer’s Hill 
217 His proud head the aery Mountain hides Among the 
Clouds. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 700 Him thus exulting.. A Spy 
distinguish’d from his airy stand. 1808 Scott A/a771. vi. 1X, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7. 
11 From his mid-dome in Heaven’s airy halls. _ 

4, Exposed to the open air, abounding in or open 


to free currents of air; ence, breezy. 

21596 SPENSER (J.) To range abroad.. Through the wide 
compass of the airy coast. 1683 Tryon Vay to Health 287 
Airy Houses & Rooms. 1713 Pope Windsor For. 167 O'er 
airy wastes to rove. 1779 Jonnson L. P., West Wks. 1787 
IV. 199 He was seduced to a more airy mode of life. 1821 
J. Crare Vill, Minstre/ 1. 195 The morning breeze, healthy 
and airy. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s Vict. 1. il. 22 She 
had been accustomed to large airy rooms. 

II. Of the substance air. 

5. Composed of air, of the nature of air ; hence, 
in modern use, Having the consistency or appear- 
ance of air merely, air-like, immaterial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.wW. vii, The pure and ayery 
matter. 1533 Evyor Cast, Helth (1541) 1 Rather erthy, 
watry, airy, and fyry, than absolutely erth, water, ayre, & 
fyre. 1563 W. FuLKE (¢it/e) A goodly Gallerye..to behold 
the naturall Causes of all Kynde of Meteors, as wel fyery 
and ayery, as watry and earthly. 1612 WoopaLL Surg. 
Mate Wks. 1653, 20 A volatile uncertain ayrie substance. 
1651 Hosses Leviathan w. xlv. 352 They can put on Alery 
bodies.. to make them Visible. 1704 Appison /¢eZy 3 Thin 
airy Shapes that o’erthe Furrows rise. 1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 445 These thin and airy phantoms 
vanish in the distance. 

6. Like air in its lightness and buoyancy. (Used 
appreciatively.) a. Light in appearance ; thin in 
texture, as if capable of floating in the air. 

1598 FLorio, Fzgoso, spungie, airie, light, as a mushrome, 
1633 Donne Poems (1650) 41 Like gold to ayery thinnesse 
beat. 183x Scorr in Lockhart’s Zi/é (1839) X. 47 The French 
chain-bridge looked lighter and airier than the prototype. 
1849 Miss Mutocn Og?/z..i. 3 The airy evening dress she wore. 
1865 Cornh. Mag. 302 The airiest of chintz muslins. 

b. Light in movement, elastic as air. 

1642 HowELL For. Trav. 30 The one Quick and Ayry, the 
other Slow and Heavy. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xviii, 
Elastic from her airy tread. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syd. Christ 
ix. 237 To still the airy foot and to quench the brightness of 
that radiant eye. — é : 

ce. Lively, sprightly, merry, gay, vivacious. _ 

1644 Mitton Zdzc. (1738 136 Others .. of a more delicious 
and airy spirit. 1630-95 Life nt. & Wood (1848) 70 Violins 


AISLE. 


.. being more airie and brisk than viols. 1673 DrypDen 
Marr.a-la-Mode ¥.\. Wks. 111. 270 To be very Aiery, with 
abundance of Noise, and no Sense: Fa, la, la, la, &c. 1674 
PrayrorD SAil/ of Mus. 1, x. 33 This Mood is much used in 
Airy Songs and Galiards. 1714 Eitwoop Life (1765). 95 An 
airy Piece she was; and very merry she made herself at me. 
1826 Disraewi Viv. Grey vy. vil. 206 Miss Fane combated 
all the objections with airy merriment. 

d. Light, delicate, graceful in fancy or concep- 
tion. (Fr. spirituel.) 

1779 Jounson L, P., Pope Wks. 1787 1V. 16 The Rape of 
the Lock, the most airy.. ofall his compositions. 1818 Haz- 
Litt Exg. Poets xi. (1870) 54 The fancy of Spenser; and. . 
the airy dream that hovers over it. 1864 NEALE Seatvi. 
Poents 86 And flutes make airier music float. 1879 Standard 
27 May, The airiest of wits, he was one of the gayest squib 
writers that ever lived. 

7. Like air in its (apparently) intangible or 
empty character. (Used depreciatively.) 

a, Unsubstantial, vain, empty ; unreal, imaginary. 

1590 Suaxs. JM/tds. NV. v. i. 16 The Poets pen..giues to 
airfiJe nothings a locall habitation And a name. 1615 
Sanpys Trav. 145 The aiery title our Richard the first did 
purchase. 1644 Mitton dreop, (Arb.) 49 Plato.. making 
many edicts to his ayrie Burgomasters, 1649 SeLpeN Laws 
Eng. u. it. (1739) 8 A General without an Army, the Title big, 
but airy. @170q4 T, Brown Efpier, Wks. 1730 I. 123 Airy 
visions of imagin’d food. 1749 SMoLLetT A’egte. 1. ili. (1777) 
20 The vain resource of Fancy‘s airy dreams. 1847 Lewes 
Hist, Philos. (1867) 1. 115 And peoples an airy void with 
airy nothings. 1876 Moztey Univ, Serm. iv. 94 Goodness 
was to them but an airy ideal, — 

b. Flimsy, superficial, flippant. 

1598 B. Jonson Z£v. Jax in [7um.1. i. 81 Your geniilitie 
..an ayrie, and meere borrow'd thing. 2627 FectHam Ae- 
solves \, Xxix. (1677) 51, 1 will never deny iny self an honest 
solace, for fear of an airy censure. 1710 SHAFTESBURY 
Charact. (4737) 111.1. 8 These .. may easily be oppressive to 
the airy Reader, 1712 Hucnes Sfect. No. 525 ?3 It was de- 
termined among those airy Criticks. 1750 JonNson Rambler 
No. 175 ?15 Him whose airy negligence puts his friend’s 
affairs..in continual hazard. 1865 Dickens Mut. Ir. xv. 259 
Said Eugene with airy contempt. 

ec. Speculative, imaginative, visionary. 

1667 Pref. to H. More's Div. Dial. (1713) 14 Not simply a 
Platonist, bul an aiery-minded one. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 
Wks. V. 331 Subliming himself into an airy metaphysician. 

8. (Derived from or influenced by Arr III.) 

+a. Assuming airs, making lofty pretensions. Ods. 

1606 Warner l/bson's Eng. xv. xcvill. (1612) 390 Ayrie 
Saints, our Hypocrits we meane. ; 

+b. Of a good air, manner, bearing, presence. Oés. 

1689 Gasopiyl. Angl., An ayry man, from the Fr. dire, 
comliness, or a good presence. 1 GartH Dispens. iv. 
(1760) 60 ‘The Slothful, negligent; the Foppish, neat; The 
Lewd are airy; and the Sly, discreet. 

Airy, obs. and dial. form of AREA. 

Aisch, aissh, obs. forms of Asti and Ask. 

Aisel, -ellve, -il, early var. E1sELL. Ods., vinegar. 

Aisle (ail). Forms: a. 4-5 ele, hele, 5 ille, 
eill(e, eyle, 5-6 yle, ylle, 5-8 ile, (3 ilde). 8. (6 
yland) 6-§ isle. +. 8 aile, ayle, 8- aisle. [Orig. 
a. OF r. cle, cele :—L, d/a wing (contr. from axi/la). 
Refashioned in Fr. after L. as ac//e 15th c., ale, aile 
16th c.; in 1§th-16th c. Fr. also occas. written a/sle 
in imitation of med. L. asce//a, the common term for 
the wing of a building, for L. axz//a. In Eng. con- 
fused in 15th. c. with 7éc, 3/e island (perh. with the 
idea of a detached or distinct portion of a church), 
and refashioned with this, @ 1709, as 7s/e; recently 
modified after Fr. az/e to aisle. The latter spelling 
is thus a cross between zs/e and az/c, and has no con- 
nexion with earlier Fr. azs/e. It was hesitatingly 
admitted by Johnson 1755; see quot. +b. Lat. a/a 
besides being confounded in medieval use with 
au/a, was confused with OFr. alec, Fr. allie, Eng. 
alley, which led to a mixture of the senses of ars/e 
and ALLEY; while the confusion with 7/e, is/e, 
made y/and an occasional Eng. equivalent, and z7- 
suda the ordinary Lat. rendering in 15-16th c.] 

1. A wing or lateral division of a church; the 
part on either side of the nave, usually divided 
from the latter by a row of pillars. 

an 1370 inscr, in Cawston Ch., ‘Orate pro anima Roberti 
Oxburgh .. qui istud ele fieri fecit.’ 13981n Reg. Test. Edor. 
I. 219 Ecclesia de Schirefhoton ad ponendum plumbum 
super le south hele xxs. 1410 /ééd. 1V. 42 The foresaid 
Richard hase undirtaken for to make the south eill. 1418 
in £. £, Wills (1883) 38 Pat it go to pe Lee Cherche, to 


be Eyle. 1428 /éid., The Ille of the toon Side of the 
Cloistere. 1428 in RX. Test. Ed. 11. 665 In portica qui vul- 


gariter y® yle S. M. dicitur. 1463in Bury Wills (1850) 38 If 
ther be maad an ele ther the vestryis. 1471 Sir J. Paston in 
Lett. 676 111]. 16 The grounde off the qwyr is hyer than the 
grownde off the ilde. rqgo0in A. Zest. Lb. 1V. 60 To be 
beried in the Trinite church, in the north ile. 1533 /dé¢. X1. 
61 In the ylle affore our Lady. 1577 Hanmer sac. Eccles. 
Hist. (1619) 189 He builded seats and goodly yles on either 
side. 1596 NAsHE Saffron IValden 121 Then he comes vpon 
thee with I'le, Ile, Mle. Hee might as well write against 
Poules for hauing three Iles in it. 1681 Wyspilam ae 
Concealm. 85 He sate in an Ile distinct from the body of the 
Congregation. 1711 Pore Temp. Fame 265 And arches widen, 
and long iles extend. 1756 J. Warton Ess. ont Pope (1782) 1, 
$6. 339 The long ile of a great Gothic church, 

B. 1590 Wills & Invent. N. Counties (1860) 11. 183 In the 
portch in the south yland of the church. 1673 Ray Journ, 
Low Countries 261 A double isle on each side the nave. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No, 20 ® 2 One whole isle has been disturbed 
with one of these monstrous starers. 1772 Pennant Tours 


201 


in Scotl.(1774)58 On the isles on each side are some strange 
legendary painting. 1796 PEcGE Anonym. (1809) 25x One 
cannot approve of the mode of writing ¢s/es of a church... 
‘he absurdity appears froin the will of Kichard Smith, Vicar 
of Wirksworth, made in 1505, wherein he makes a bequest 
for the reparation ‘ /magints S'td Marte in insula predict? 
cccles, de Wyrkysworth.’ 

v. 1742 Ricuarnson Pamela 111.397 As up the Ayle, with 
Mind disturb’d, I walk, [See Azs/e 1755 in 4b, 1789 in 4a.] 
1782 V. Knox /ss. (1819) II. xviii. 54 As he treads the solemn 
ale. 1821 W, Craic Deane 4c. VIL. 368 Grave-stones oc- 
casionally found in the ailes. 1848 Lytton //urofd ww. ii. 
85 -As the swell of an anthem in an aisle. 

[5. 1358 in Reg. Thoresby York}, In posteriori parte porti- 
cus sive aula. .in loco emiinenciore dicti porticus sive ala-.]} 

2. fig. 

1807 Bewick Quadrupeds 354 A Hound bitch. . pupped 
four whelps during a hard chase, which she carefully covered 
in arushaisle. 1854 J. Appott Napoleon (1855) 11. xxi. 385 
Through the deep aisles of the forest. 1878 B. Taytor 
Denkal. . v. 93 Arching aisles of the pine, receive us. 

+3. Cross aisle. a transept. Obs. 

1451 in X. Test. Ed. 11. 157 Ad facturam—de lez crosse yles. 
ax W. Worcestre 290 (in Parker's Gloss. Arch. s.v.) 
Longiludo de la crosse eele.. In medio de la crosse eele 
scituatur. 1662 FuLLer Horthies wm. 144 The Cross Isle of 
this Church is the most beautifull and lightsome of any I have 
yet beheld. 1772 /fist. Rochester 58 At the entrance of the 
choir is a great cross isle. 

4, By extension of the strict architectural meaning, 


used also for: a. Any division of a church. 

1762 H. Warrotr Vertue'’s Anecd. Painting (1786) 111. 
106 A pillar in the middle isle of the church. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozz France & It. 11. 1090 Warwick Castle would be con- 
tained in its middle aisle. 1835 WHEWELL Germ. Churches 
(ed. 2)26 Among the liberties taken with language .. I should 
mention the employment of the word ‘aisle’ for the central 
space, nave or choir, as well as for the lateral spaces of a 
building. 1836 Parker Gloss. Arch. s.v., Many writers of 
authority apply the word /s/e to the central as well as the 
lateral compartments. ‘Thus Brown Willis [@ 1760] has 
‘middle Isle’ repeatedly, and even describes the Cathedral 
Church of Man as consisting of two single Isles crossing 
each other. 186x Nicuo.son Annals of Kendal 42 The 
church .. consists of the nave, chancel, and four side aisles, 
so that it consists of five open aisles. 

b. (By confusion with AtLEy) A passage in a 


church between the rows of pews or seats. 

1731-42 Baitey, /s/es, Certain straight Passages between 
Pews within a Church. 1755 Jounson, ‘A ss/e (‘Thus written 
by Addison, but perhaps improperly, since it seems deducible 
only from either a¢/e a wing, or ad/ée a path, and is therefore 
to be written aé/e.] The walks in a churcl: or wings of a 
quire.’ 1766 Goody Two-Shoes (1881) 55, 1 then walked up and 
down all the Isles of the Church. 1856 E. B. Denison Ch. 
Build. iti. 113, An aisle is .. a wing, not a passage, as peone 
seem to imagine who talk of the ‘middle aisle’ of a church. 
1871 Congreg. Vear-bk, 410 The aisles and lobbies of the 
church are laid in tiles. 

Aisled (aild), Af/.a.; also 6 ilid, islid. [f. prec. 
+-ED4,] 

1. adj. Furnished with an aisle or aisles. 

1538 Levanp /¢2. I, 5x The Chirch of Stratflere is larg, 
side ilid and crosse ilid. /4id. V. 82 Ther ly 4 notable 
Chapelles on the South syde of this Chirche crosse islid. 
1820 Keats Lamia 11. 130 All down the aisled place. 1879 
Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 32 A Roman basilica, with an aisled 
nave and an unaisled choir, 

2. pple. Located in an aisle. Cf. housed, stabled. 

1818 Byron Childe Har. iv. cliv, Majesty, Power, Glory, 
Strength and Beauty, all are aisled In this eternal ark of 
worship undefiled. 

Aisleless (ai'llés), a. [f. AIsLE+-LEss.] Un- 
furnished with aisles. 

1849 FreEeMAN Archit, 374 The tall narrow faces of an 
aisleless apse. 1865 Street in Exglishm, Jag. Feb. 121 
There is hardly any obstruction to the view and the effect is 
almost that of an alsleless Church. “ 

Aisliche, -ment, obs. ff. Easiny, EASEMENT. 

Aisur, obs. north. form of AZURE. 

Ait! (et). Forms: (1 issa%, ize05), 2 eyt, 3 eit, 
eit, 7-8 eyt, eyet, eyght, S aight, ayte, 7— ait, 
geyot. [OE. ¢z2ad, f¢cod was perh. a dim. of zeg, ¢z, 
island (though the ordinary power of -ad was to 
make abstr. nouns, as in Aze/ad hunting). The sub- 
sequent phonetic history is obscure: the normal 
descendant of iggaJ would be eth (cf. licth) ; the 
vowel of ME. ¢’¢ might arise from an OF. variant 
égad, as in ¢ isle for 7z (cf. also ON. 70 ‘ peninsula,’ 
in Shetland ezd ‘a tongue of land’); but the 7 is 
unexplained ; the later -¢¢, and mod, -o/, are arti- 
ficial spellings after zs/e¢ (MFr. is/e/fe) and mod. Fr, 
flot.| An islet or small isle; especially one in a 
river, as the aits or eyots of the Thames. 

894 O. E. Chron., Hie fluson ofer Temese Luton aleum 
forda pa up be Colne on anne isxad. crooo JELFRic //om. 
(Sweet 77) Pa asende hé hine. . to Anum izeode pe is Padmas 
zecized, 1052-67 Charter of Eadweard in Cod, Dipl. \V. 
211 On maden and on eyten, on waterin and on weren. 1205 
Layamon 23872 Ferde to pan wite mid adele his wepnen 
[rzs0 He wende to ban yllond. 1649 R. Hopces Plainest 
Dérec.2 The Ait where the Osiers grew. TT Cates An 
Eyet, Eyght. /usuda minima in flnenty, 1725 DE Foe, etc. 
Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 70 Not far from Maidenhead Bridge, is 
a small Aight or Islet in the River. 1772 Barrincton in 
Phil. Trans, UXM1. 289 A man near Brentford says, that he 
hath caught them [swallows] in this state in the eyt opposite 
to that town. 1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. iv. 61 The 
ayte opposite Mrs. Forty’s excellent inn. 1851 Sir F. Pat.- 
GRAVE .Vorm. & Eng. 1. 321 Not presqu'isles, but completely 
eyots and islands. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 33 A semi- 
stagnant stream, dotted with little green aits, 1880 72v¢s, 


AJUTMENT. 


Thames Conservancy: All Steam tugs are to be placed out- 
side Chiswick Ait. 

Comb, ait-land, ods., an island. 

1205 Layason 1117 Logice hatte pat eitlond [1250 yllond] 
Lbid, 21750 Sixti wit-londes ! beod 1 pan watere longe. 

Ait2, aitt, Sc. and worth. dial. =Oat. 

1513 75 Dinrn, Occurrents (1833) 181 Aittis and peis 
growand thairabout. 1570 Hills 4 /s7, N. Counties (1835) 1. 
344 Fywe bollis quheit & fywe bollis beir & aitts. 1786 Buuss 
Wks. V1. 13 An’ Aits set up their awnie horn. 

Aitch (the letter); see AcHE 54.5 and HH. 

Aitch-bone (é'tfboun). Forins: 3 nage-, 6-9 
nache-, § hach-, g aitch-, H-, each-bone. And 
corruptly 6 ise-, 7 ice-, 8 ize-, g ische-, ash-, edge- 
bone. [As shown by Mr. Hl, Nicol (Phil. Soc, 
3 May 1878) orig. nache- or nage-bonc, bone of 
the buttock, a. OF r. nache, nage :—late L. *natica, 
prop. adj. f. 2za¢7/-s buttock; sce Nactk. The initial 
n being lost by coalescence with a (as in a nadder, 
an adder) a nache, an ache has been phonetically 
narrowed to arich, each, corrupted as ash, ische, and 
falsely refashioned as //-, ice-, edge-bone.] ‘The 
bone of the buttock or rump; the cut of beef lying 
over this bone. 

[c1300 Langtoft’s Chron. in Pol. Songs 295 The fole-folke 
Puth the Scotes in the polke, and nakned their nages. 1523 
FitzHersert //usd. §57 Upon the hucbone and the nache 
by the tayle. 1784-1815 A. Youne Aun. Agric. (in Britten 
97) The catch or point of the rump.. The nache in some 
writers ; also the tail-points by others.] 1486 B&, St. Albans 
f3b, Kerue vp the flesh ther vp to the hach-boon. 1576 
Exp. Queens table in Nichols’s /’vegr. 11.8 Ise-bones ., 2 st. 
..2d, 1691 Ray S. & Z£. Country Wils., Ice-bone, a rump of 
beef [orf]. 1703 Tuoressy Lett. to Kay, Ize-bone, the 
huckle-bone, the coxa [Vorksh.]. ¢1818 Vug. Wontan's 
Compan., Vhe hind quarter contains the sirloin.. and the 
isch, each, or ash-bone. 1822 Kitcuiner Cook's Oracle 151 
H-Bone of Beef. (.Nofe. In Mrs. Mason's Ladres Assistant 
(1773) this oo is called ‘Ilaunch-bone’; in Henderson's 
Cookery, ‘Edge-bone'; in Domestic Management [1810] 
*Aitch-bone’; in Reynold's Cookery, ‘Ische-bone’; in Mrs. 
Lydia Fisher’s Prudent [lousewife, ‘Ach-bone’; in Mrs, 
M'Iver’s Cookery, ‘Hook-bone.’ We have also seen it spelt 
‘ Each-bone,’ and ‘ Ridge-bone,’ and we have also heard it 
called ‘Natch-bone.’) 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., Nache- 
tone. 1873 .. Smitu Foods 48 The proportion of bone .. is 
the greatest in the head, shins, and legs and the aitch bone. 
1876 Echo 6 Dec. 1/3 Present Prices :—Beef.. Aitch-bone 
73d. per Ib. : 

Ajith, obs. or dial. form of OatH. 

Aither, obs. and dial. form of Ei THER. 

Aitiology, obs. variant of AStioLocy. 

Aiver, aix, obs. or dial. forms of AVER, AXE. 

Ajar (4d34°1), adv.) Forms: 6 on ehar, ?a char. 
[f. A (prep.jl+ CHar, OE. cyrr, erratum. The 
1Sth c. a/ jar was on false analogy; sce next.] Of 
a door or window: On the turn, slightly opened. 

[cxq00 Beryn 355 Vhe doer shall stond char vp; put it from 
yew sofft.] @1513 Dovctas Avng //art (1874) 1.98 The dure on 
char it stude. 1513 —Zvezs vu. Prol.129 Ane schot wyndo 
vnschet a lytill on char. 1708 Swirt «fdo/. Chr. Wks. 1755 
NG, Te 2 Opening a few wickets, and leaving them at Jar. 
1786 Beckrorp lathe (1868) 92 With a large door in it 
standing ajar. 1815 Scotr La of /sées v. iii, But the dim 
lattice is ajar. 

Ajar (4d34'1), adv. prop. phr. [A frcf.! of state 
+ JAR sé, discord, quarrel; or for earlier a/ sar.J 
In a jarring state, out of harmony, at odds. 

1553-87 Foxe A. § .1/. (1843) VIII. 170 You are at jar 
amongst yourselves, 1860 Hawtuorne Marble Farn(1879) 
I. xiii. 129 Any accident .. that puts an individual ajar with 
the world. 1877 Ht. Martineau A utobrog. 1.83 My temper 
was so thoroughly ajar. : 

+ Aja‘x. Ods. Jocularly for a sakes; see JAKES. 

1588 Suaus. ZL. Z. LZ. v. ii. 581 Your Lion that holds his 
Pollax sitting on a close stoole, will he giuen to Aiax. 1596 
Harinoton (22¢/e) The Metamorphosis of Ajax. 1611 Cotcr., 
Retraict, an Aiax, Priuie, house of Office. 

Ajee (4dzi), adv. Sc. and dial. [A prep) of 
state + JEE: see AGEE.] Aside, off the straight line; 
hence (of a gate) ajar. Also fig. 

1733 Ramsay 7ea-Table Misc. ied. 9) 1. 35 Jet ne‘er a new 
whim ding thy fancy a-jee. 1793 Burns Hts. 1V. 98 Comena 
unless the back-yett be a-jee. 1816 Scott O. Jort. 257 His 
brain was a wee ajee, but he was a braw preacher for a’ that. 

Ajog (adzp'g), adv., prop. Ahr. [A prep. + Joc.] 
On the jog, jogging. 

1879 MerepitH £goist II. v. 100 Riding slack... ajog home- 
ward from the miry hunt. 

Ajoin, ajourn, obs. ff. Apsomx, ADJOURN. 

Ajoint (Adzoint), adv. prop. phy. [A prep. on 
+Jomnt.] a. Ona joint or pivot. b. Jointed, supple, 
in motion. : 

1840 Browsinc Sordello n. 304 Like some huge throbbing- 
stone, that, poised a-joint, Sounds, 1856 Merevitu SAacing 
of Shagpat 324 A monkey all ajoint with tricks. 

Ajutage, variant of ADJUT.AGE. 

Ajutment (Aidzytmént). rare—t. [A purely 
imitative formation on Jur v. after abudment.] A 
jutting out, or projection. : : 

1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple (1846) ILL. iii, 323 Each hill, at 
its ajutment towards the sea, crowned with a fort. 

Ak(e, variant of Ac com. Ods., but. 

Ak(e, obs. or dial. form of OAK. ; 

Akale, variant of AcaLEe f?’. 2. Ods., cold, frozen. 

Akatown, obs. variant of Actos, TI AQueton, 

Ake, carlier and better spelling of AcnE 2. 


AKEEP. 


+ Akee'p, v. O03. rare". [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ KEEP v.}  z7tr. To keep, remain. 

1z5s0 LAYAMoN 26937 Hii comen in one wode .. and seide 
3am bitwine, bat bar hii wolde akepe [1205 kepen}. 

kehorne, obs. erron. form of Acorn. ; 

+ Ake'le, v. Ovs. Forms: 1 acél-an, 3-5 akel- 
en. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + célan :—caélan to cool, f. 
cél cool; properly trazzs. while acélian, AcooL, was 
zztv., but the constructions were confused, and after 
akele became obs., acoo/ was used for both.] 

1. trans. To make cold, to cool. 

c 880 K. ELrrep Jietr. vii. 17 (Grein) Ne bid his purst 
acéled. 1297 R. GLouc. 442 And pe anguysse of hys do3ter 
-- akelde hym wel be more, so bat feble he was. ¢xg00 
Court of Love 1076 For love may thy freill desire ackele. 

2. z2tr. To become cold, to cool. 

€1380 Six Ferumib. 4492 Ys blod scholde sone a-kele. 1393 


Gower Conf. II. 91 If love be to hote, In what maner it 
shulde akele. p 

+Ake'n(ne, v.! Ods. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + 
Kenv.1 ProbablyinOE.; cf. OHG.arkev2a72, mod. 
Germ. erkernen.] To recognize, to reconnoitre. 

1z5s0 LayAmon 7243 He bis lond a-kende [1205 he pis lon 
ikende}. J/ézd. 25430 Hit were be kenlokeste men Pat eni 
man akende [1205 Pa zi mon ikende]. c1300 A. Adis. 3468 
At the othir side akennynge, They sygh Darie the kyng. 
1599 Soliman & Pers. v. in Hazl. Dodst. V. 354 His ships 
were past a kenning from the shore. 

+Aken(ne, zv.2 Os. Forms: 1-2 acenn-an, 
2-3 akenn-en. /a. 7. 1-2 ac-, 2-3 akende. Fa. 
pple. 1-2 acenned, 2-3 akenned, -et. [f A- pref. 
1 forth, out + ce772-a7 to give birth to: see KEN v.7] 
To bring forth, to bear. (Most common in pa. pple.) 

¢880 K. -Ecrrep Boeth. xxxi. § 1 Swa swa wif acenp bearn. 
¢1000 ELrric Gen. iii, 16 On sarnysse Ou acenst cild. ¢1175 
Lamb. How. 227 Pa Ser hire time com hi acennede. cxzz0 
Leg. Kath, 332 He was akennet of Marie, a meiden. 

Akene, occas. var. (Gray Struct. Bot.) of ACHENE. 

+ Akenned, ///. a. Ods. [pa. pple. of prec.] 
Bom. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. it. 1 Pa soplice akenned wes he- 
lend. cx1175 Cott. Hom. 219 And his wisdom, of him selfe 
efre acenned. c1z00 Ormin 7141 Patt he to manne cumenn 
iss, Sob Godd off Godd ankennedd. ¢1230 Fudiana 5 Al of 
headene cun icumen & akennet. 
+Ake-nnedness. 0é;.1-2. Alsoaccen-, akyn- 
nednysse. [f. prec.+-NESS.] Birth; generation. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 14 Manega on his acennednysse 
zefagniad. _ c1160 Hatton Gosf., Akynnednysse. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hon, 209 Purh pin akennednesse in a meidenes licame. 

+Akenness. 02s. 1-3. Also acennisse, ac- 
cennisse. [f. AKENv.2 + -NESS, prob. contr. for prec.] 
Birth, generation. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i.14 Monizo in accennisse his 
bidon glede. cg75 Kushw. Gosp. John ix.1 Monno blindne 
from acennisse. ¢1230 Had: Afeid. 45 Gabriel .. brohte hire 
pe tidinge of godes akenesse. 

+ Ake‘nning, v4/. sd. Obs. [f. AKEN 7.2 + -ING1, 
Already in 12th c. we find this written acezende, 
an instance of the early confusion of the sb. in -zg 
and pple. in -evzd¢.] Bearing, generation, birth. 

c1175 Lani. Homi. 237 Ure acenneng wes ful .. His clene 
acennende clénséde ure fule acennende. 

Akephalisis, obs. variant of ACEPHALISIS. 

+ Aker. Obs. rare—. (See quot.) 

1601 Tate Househ. Ord, Edw. I (1876) § 49. 33 Two valletes 
of office, which are called akers which shal receve the vessel 
of the meisnies kitchen by indenture from the Esquiller: 
thei shall scoure it & keepe it, both in travel & sojorne. 

Aker, obs. f. AcRE; and var. ACKER, tidal bore. 


Akeratophorous (ake:ratg-fores), a. Zool. [f.” 


Gr. priv. + Képat-(«épas) horn + -PHOROUS bearing. ] 
Not bearing horns; unhorned. 


1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. V. 537/2 In the akerato- 
phorous Ruminantia the reed is relatively smaller. 

Aker-spire, -d, obs. or dial. f. ACROSPIRE, -D. 

1631 MarkHam Way to Wealth ut. u. vit (1668) 174 For 
want of turning when the Malt is spread on the floor, it 
comes or sprouts at both ends, which Husbands call Aker- 
spired. 


Akest, pa. pple. of Acastv. Ods.,to throw down. 

Aketon, -toun, obs. var. Actox, HaQueEton. 

A-kimbo (aki-‘mbo»), adv. Forms: 5 in kene- 
bowe, 7 on kenbow, a kenbow, a kenbol, a 
kenbold, on kimbow, (a-gambo), 7-8 a-kemboll, 
8-9 a kembo, a kimbo, 8- a-kimbo. [Deriv. un- 
known. Prof. Skeat (Append.) gives a suggestion 
of Magnussen, comparing the earliest known forms 
with Icel. hesg-dogenn, -2t, ‘crooked’ (Vigfusson), 
lit. ‘bent staple-wise, or in a horse-shoe curve’; 
other suggestions are @ cambok in the manner of a 
crooked stick (ME. cambok, med. L. canzbitca, see 
CAMMOCK); @ cam dow in a crooked bow. None of 
these satisfies all conditions. ] 

{The difficulty as to a-camzbok, a cam bow, is that no forms 
of the word show cam-, from which the earliest are the most 
remote, The Icel. Aeng-bogisn comes nearer the form, but 
there is no evidence that it had the special sense of a- 
kintbo, and none that the latter ever had the general sense of 
‘crooked.’ It also postulates an early Eng. series of forms 
like “keng-bown or *keng-bowed, *keng-bow, *akengbow, 
quite unknown and unaccounted for.] : 

Of the arms: In a position in which the hands rest 
on the hips and the elbows are tured outwards. 

c1400 Beryn 1837 The hoost.. set his hond in kenebowe. 
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1611 Coter. s.v. Arcade. To set his hands a kenbow. 1627 
Preacuam Conipl. Gent. (1634) v. xx. 247 The armes of two 
side-men on kenbow, 1629 GauLe Holy AMaduesseg2 With 
his armes akemboll. @ 1642 Sir T. Urqunart Tracts (1782) 
71 With gingling spurrs, and his armes a kenbol. 1644 
BuLwer Chiroz, 104 (L.) To set the arms a-gambo and a- 
prank. 1678 WycHERLEY Plaiz-Dealer u. i. 23 He has no 
use of his Arms, but to set ’em on kimbow. 1681 Hosses 
Rhet. 1. xv. 126 Setting his arms a-kenbold. 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 187 ?3 She would clap her arms a kimbow. 1727 
ArputHNot Fokx Bull 72 John was forced to sit with his 
arm a-kimbo. 1748 RicHARDSon CJartssa (1811) V. 317 
She set her huge arms akembo. 1782 Miss Burney Cecid. 
iL. ill, 170 Putting his arms akembo with an air of defiance. 
1879 Brownine Wed Bratts 143 Both arms a-kimbo. 

+ Aki-med, ///. a. Obs. rare. [Der. uncert. Cf. 
Kime, a simpleton, silly fellow. Stratmann com- 
pares MHG.erhéinten to become sick and wretched.] 
Confounded, struck speechless or silly. 

1zos LAyamon 26354 Aset be kaisere £ swulc he akimet [1250 
dombe] weore, And ansdware nauer nan { no a3zf bissen 
eorle, c1zz0 Leg. Kath. 1297 Al 3¢ beon blodles, ikimet, of 
ow seluen, Hwider is ower wit & ower wisdom iwent? E 

Akin (akin), adv. and a. orig. phr. Also aphetic 
kin. [contr. from of kin, which is also found: see 
A prep” =of, and Kiy.] 

A. adv. (The phrase of £7 added to adjectives.) 
1. Of kin, by way of family or blood relationship. 
1558 GrimALpvE Txdly's Offices 1, 21 They be injurious to 

their next akinne. 1699 Perys in Diary VI. 217 To forfeit 
their whole inheritance to the next a-kin. 1859 Owen Lecz. 
on Mam. App. B. 80 He might think that the orangs were 
nearer akin to man than the chimpanzees. ' 

2. Of things : Of nature or character ; in character. 
Near a kin: near in nature or character. 

1633 P. FLetTcHEeR Pisce. Eclogs v. xiii, To Love, Fear’s 
neare akinne. 1713 Guardian No. 170 (1756) II. 348 The 
manufacture of paper is very near a-kin to that of linen. 1878 
R. W. Date Lect. Preach. ii. 63 Desultoriness and indolence 
are very near akin. 4 

B. adj. (Only as predicate or complement.) 

1. Of the same kin or family ; related by blood. 

1586 T. B. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. 2 These fower 
gentlemen being of kin, and neere neighbors. 1673 Cave 
Prim, Chr. i. ii. 297 We should reckon ourselves akin and 
obliged to love all Mankind. 1754 Foote Kxights 1, The 
gentleman says as how mother and he are akin. 1839 
KeiGutey //zs¢. Eg. I. 40 Dunstan was of noble birth, and 
even akin to the royal family. . 

2. Of things: Of the same kind; allied, related, 
in character or properties. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for Al. u. iv. 113 Lawful mercy Is nothing 
kin to fowle redemption. 1665 GLANVILLE Scefs. Sez. Addr. 
19 An Imaginary World of our own Making, that is but 
little a kin to the real one that God made. 1723 Woprow 
Corr. (1843) III. 25 Divisions somewhat of akin to yours 
have been for some time in the University of Glasgow. 1853 
Maurice Proph. §& Kings vi. 98 The two doctrines seem 
closely akin. 1860 TynpALt Glac. 1. § 22. 155 The sensation 
was akin to giddiness. 

+ Akind, gz. Ods., variant of AKIN due to con- 
fusion of Kin and Kinp. (?quasi ahzzzed.) 

1600 LANE Tom Tel-Troth 127 Patience, a cosin hath calde 
Sufferance Neerely akind. 1657 FULLER Covz2. Yonah (1868) 
198 They are .. a-kin’d unto the unjust Judge, 

|| Akinesia (ekinsia). Phys. [a. Gr. dxwnoia 
quiescence, f. a priv. «ivnois motion, f. Ktvé-ev to 
move.] Loss of the power of voluntary movement ; 
paralysis of the motor nerves. (Also called akine- 
sis, not according to Gr. analogy.) 

1878 M. Foster PAysioé. in. vi. § 4. 511 Anzesthesia (a loss 
of sensation) and akinesia (a loss of movement). 1878 Hami.- 
ton Nerv. Dis. 306 A condition of akinesis and prostration 
takes the place of the irritable nervous state. 

Akinesic (ekin7sik), a. Phys. [f. prec. +-1c.] 
Opposed to movement, not producing movement. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

te (ekmoait). J//7. Also aemite. [f. Gr. 
axpn point, from the shape of its crystals.] <A 
brownish, brittle mineral belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Bisilicates. 

1837-80 Dana Alin. 224 Acmite.. occurs near Kongsberg 
in Norway. 

Aknee (an?), adv. prop. fir. Forms: 1-3 on 
cneowe, 3 a cneowe, a cnouwe, 4 a knowe, 
a cneo, akneo, a cne. Also in //. 3 a cneon, a 
kneon, 4 aknen; zorth. 3 0 cnewwess, 4 a 
knewes. [f. ON fref.+ KNEE. Obs. @1500, but 
used in sing. by Southey. In plural we now say oz 
my (his, etc.) £ees.] On one’s knee or knees. 

e1200 St. J/arherete \xvii, Malchus herde thes wordes, he 
sette himacne. 1205 Lay. 29573 He laion cneowe ibede. /ézd. 
14305 Reowen szt a cneowe [1zs0 a cnouwe}]. ¢1300 Beket 
1696 And to his fet fulakneo. ¢1300 A. Adis. 3540 And made 
mony knyght aknawe, On medewe. 1805 SouTHEY Madoc ix 
<izt, vii. Wks. V. 250 Aknee they fell before the Prince. 

+b. with £7. Ods. 

¢1200 OrmI1N 6467 Fellenn dun o cnewwess. ¢1230 Ancr. XR. 
44 Ualled akneon to der eorde. /é¢d. 16 Efter pis ualled ac- 
neon toower crucifix. 21300 K. Hor2 340(Halliw.) Tho Athel- 
bius astounde Fel aknen (334 in ed. 1866, anon] to grounde. 
€1330 Ath, & Jlerd. 2353 To forn him aknewes sche fel. 

ow, earlier and better form of AcKNow z. 

Akoint, -ed, obs. forms of ACQUAINT, -ED. 

Akre, obs. f. ACORN, perhaps due to taking the 
final -77 in the form aker7, as a sign of plural. 

1572 BossEWwELL Avmorie 1. 74b, An Akre, or maste of 
the Oke tree. [+882 ‘Still the common form in Sussex.’— 
A. Smith,] 
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Aksis, obs. form of AccEss, ‘fit, fever, ague.’ 

Akyr, obs. Acre; and obs. var. ACKER sé. 

Al, obs. form of ALL, retained in comp. in adJeit, 
alnighty, almost, alone, already, although, always. 

Al- f7cf.| The assimilated form of L. ad- to, before 
7. In OFr. reduced to a-, as in alier, for which 
however a/- was often restored as an ‘etymological’ 
spelling in 14-15th c. in Fr. and Eng. In modem 
words adopted or formed from Latin the a/- is al- 
ways retained, as allegation, alliterate. Sometimes 
erroneously for a- in other words as a(J)/ay. 

Al- pref? The Arabic article zie, retained as an 
essential part of the word in various words of Arabic 
origin, adopted in Eng. as alcohol, alcove, alcoran, 
algebra, alkali, almagest, almanac, etc. 

eal suffix, of adjs. and sbs. I. adj. 1. repr. L. 
-l-em (-dlis, -ale, stem -ali-) adj. sufi.=‘ of the 
kind of, pertaining to,’ varying in some words 
with -dy-em, the form always used when / pre- 
ceded ; thus /da/-, gual-, natal-, bral-; alar-, stel- 
lar-, regular-; lineal- and linedr-. In words 
that survived, -d@/ez became in OFr. and hence in 
early Eng. -e/, as mortalem, mortel. But, to some 
extent in Fr. and entirely in Eng. this was after- 
wards refashioned after L., as -a/, on the analogy 
of which L. adjs. in -@//s and Fr. in -e7 have since 
been englished without limit. 2. The number of 
these adjs. in -d/?s has been immensely increased 
in med. and mod. L.; and in the mod. Rom. langs. 
and E. this has become a suffix addable to any L. 
sb., as seen in aguziz-al, bas-al, cordi-al, document- 
al, margin-al, nation-al, pred-al, circumstanti-al, 
constituction-al, denonination-al, longitudin-al, pro- 
portion-al, providenti-al, prudenti-al, antipesti- 
lenti-al, none of which are found in ancient L. 
Following L. precedent (as in doredl-em, hebdoma- 
dal-em, theatral-ent) -al is also suffixed to Gr. sbs., 
as in baptism-al, cathedr-al, coloss-al, chor-al, oc- 
tagon-al, patriarch-al. 3. In L., secondary adjs. 
in -dlem were formed on other adjs., esp. when 
these were used substantively, as in agz-w02 
zgual-em, annu-um annudal-em, diurn-um diur- 
nal-cm, tifern-um infernal-em, vern-unt, vernal- 
em. This process has been greatly extended in 
the mod. langs., esp. in E. where -a/ (like -ozs) is 
a living formative, freely applied to L. adjs. in 
CUS, -1Us, -Uus, -1nuUs, -ts, and other endings, to 
give them a more distinctively adj. form ; thus, 
aere-al,corpore-al, funere-al, senatort-al, conttitu-al, 
individu-al, perpctu-al, etern-al, patern-al, celesti- 
al, terrestrt-al, magnific-al, This is extended to 
Gr. adjs. in -#6s, -oet5ns, which also frequently gave 
substantives (s2usic, tactics, rhomboid), so that, as 
adj. suffixes, -acal, -ical, -oidal occur earlier in E. 
than the simple -ac, -2c, -of@; when the two co- 
exist, as in comic-al, tragic-al, historic-al, that in 
-ic, etc. means ‘ of or belonging to’ the thing, that 
in -zcal ‘relating to, dealing with, indirectly or 
remotely connected with’ the thing, as a historic 
answer, a historical treatise, a comec paper, a comical 
idea. See -ac, -1c, -or1p. Other suffixes are also 
added, as in ceztral-ly, -ize, -ization, formal-ity. 

II. sé. 4. Adjs. in -a/- in various genders and 
numbers were used substantively in L., thus 77vd/-zs, 
annal-es, animal, tribiinal, sporsali-a, Baccanalt-a, 
Many of these have been adopted in E., directly 
or through Fr., as r2val, arals, animal, Baccha- 
nals, penctralia, Saturnalia ; and the number has 
been increased by the mod. sb. use of many which 
were only adj., or did not exist in L., as cardinal, 
principal, moral, oval, signal, regimentals, canon- 
icals. 5. Nouns in -@za (neut. pl.) which survived 
into OFr. became -ai//e (fem. sing.) with pl. -aidles, 
adopted in ME., as -aylle, -aille, later -azle, -al, as 
L. sponsalt-a, OF r. espousaille-s, E. spousaille, spou- 
saile-s; L. *éattdlia, OFr. bataille, Eng. batazlle, 
-aile, -ail, now battle. On this analogy, -ai/le, -az/, 
-al became an Anglo-Fr. and E. formative of 
nouns of action on vbs. of Fr. or L. origin, as in 
AFr. arrivaille arrival; so of later formation 

(some quite modern) ‘revival, survival, approval, 
removal, avowal, renewal; acquittal, committal, 
transmittal, refutal, recital, requital; dismissal, pe- 
tusal, refusal, carousal, rehearsal, reversal, revisal, 
reprisal, surprisal; dis-, inter-, pro-, re-, sup-, 
trans-posal ; trial, denial, decrial’; occas. also on 
native final-accented vbs. as ‘bestowal, betrothal, 
beheadal.’ Brzdal and dural simulate this ending, 
but have a different origin; yet they have probably 
aided the prevalence of these nouns of action in -a/ 
in mod. Eng. 

|| A la (a la:), pir. [Fr. @ la (sc. mode) in the 
manner.] After the manner, method, orstyle of; in 
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such phr. as @ fa Francaise, @ la Russe, and hence 
a la Reine (=@ la mode de la Reine), a la Rot, ete. 

1646 Suckiinc Fragu. Aurea 61 As ill a Mine [=mien] as 
this Act has, twas a-da-Romasct, as you may see by a Line 
of Mr. Shakespears [cf. Yd. C. v. iii. go]. 1881 W. 5S. Gir- 
BERT Patience 1, An attachment @ /a Plato for a bashful 
young potato, 1882 Axg/ishman 2 Dec. 3/5 Exutrees, Chicken 
4 la Stanley. Lamb Cutlets 4 la Reform. 

|) Ala (2614). PL. ale (2t1z), [1 @/a a wing, an 
arm-pit, a side apartment.] 

1. Phys. Any wing-like process; esf. one of the 
lateral cartilages of the nose. 

1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 193, I laid the intire bone bare 
.. even down to the ala of the nose. 1856 Topp & Bowman 
Phys. Anat, \l. 111 The great ala of the sphenoid. 1864 
Spencer //lust, Progr.1 1 The flatness of the alae of the nose. 

2. Bot. +a. An axil, or junction of branch and 
trunk (ods.). b. One of the side petals of a papilion- 
aceous corolla. Gray Struci. Bot. 


1794 Martyn tr. Roussean's Bot, v. 50 Branches which 
grow from their ala, or axils. 


3. Arch. A side apartment or recess of a Roman 
house. (Hence Arsux' of a church.) 


1832 Get, Pompetana 1.i.9 The atrium has two al@ in 
one of which is an altar. : 

+ Alaba:ndic. Oés—° [f. L. Rosa alabaniica, 
‘of Alabanda,’ in Pliny. Misprinted in Coles 1692, 
Alabandie, and so copicd by Bailey and Ash.] 

1678 Puituirs, Adabandic, a kind of Rose with whitish 
leaves; some will have it to be the Provence Rose, which is 
respected more for its doubleness, than for its sweetness or 
use. 1775 Asn, Aladandy, the damask rose. 


+ Alaba'ndical, @. Obs.-° [?f. L. alabandic-us 
of Alabanda, app. confused in med. L.(see Ducange) 
with a/alandic-us Matinized form of OE. xl-lendisc, 
OTent. a/:/andise foreign.] (See quot.) 


1656 Brount Glossogr., Alabandical, barbarous or sottish. 
1775 Asn. Alabandical, belonging to the damask rose. 


+ Alaba‘ndine, Ods. Also 4 alabaunderryne, 
alabraundyne. [a. L. a/adandina (sc. gemma), f. 
Alabanida a city of Caria.] 

1. A precious stone known to the ancients; now 
called ALMANDINE. 

e1325 £. E. Aut. Poems B.1471 Alabaunderrynes, & ama- 
raun3. 1366 Maunpev. xx. 219 The rede [gems] ben of 
Rubies & of Grena3 & of Alabraundynes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xiii. (1495) 558 Alabandina 1s a precious 
stone clere and somdeale red. 1567 Maret Greene Forest 
2b, The Gem Alabandine .. is somewhat more rare, and in 
colour cleare. 1658 PHitLips, A/abandine, a kind of stone, 
that provokes to bleed [ed. 1678 Alabandine or Amandine ; 
ed, 1706 Almandine only). 


2. A synonym of ALABANDITE. 

Alabandite (xlibe-ndait). J/in. [f. dlabanda 
(see prec.) +-ITE, as being perhaps the 4/adandina 
of the ancients, whence the synonym ALABANDINE.] 
A native sulphate of manganese, called also J/an- 
ganblende of iron-black colour, and sub-metallic 
lustre, occurring, massive, or crystallized in cubes 
and octohedrons, in Mexico, Transylvania, etc. Dana. 

Alabarch (2 labark). [ad. L. alabarch-cs, a.Gr. 
adkaBapx-ns of unkn. origin.) Title of the chief 
magistrate of the Jews at Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, and Roman emperors. 

1727 LarpNer H’4s. (1838) 1. 87 Philo’s brother Alexander 
was alabarch of the Jews in Egypt. 1879 Farrar Sé. Paul 


I. 227 Ethnarch, as well as Alabarch, was a title of Jewish 
governors in heathen cities. 


Alabaster, obs. var. ARBLASTER, a crossbowman. 

Alabaster (2:'laba:stas, 2:laba:staz). Forms: 4 
alabaustre, alabast, 4-6 alabastre, 6 aliblaster, 
6-7 alablaster, 4—- alabaster. (a. OFr. a/abastre 
(mod. Fr. alédtre), ad. L. alabaster, -/rum, a.Gr. dda- 
Baortpos, prop. dAadBacros; said to be from name of a 
town in Egypt. The spelling in 16-17th c. is almost 
always alablaster; app. due to a confusion with 
arblaster a cross-bowman, also written a/ablaster.] 

A term applied to fine translucent varieties of car- 
bonate or sulphate of lime, especially to the purc 
white variety of the latter used for vases, ornaments, 
and busts. In Aineralogy, massive fine-grained 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, occurring white, yellow, 
ted, or delicately shaded (Afodern or Gypscous Ala- 
baster); as distinguished from the translucent or 
variegated varieties of stalagmitic carbonate of 
lime, included under the name by the ancients, and 
used by them for holding unguents (Orten/a/ or 
Calcareous alabaster). 


1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 588 Schir archibald his sone gert 
syne Of alabast [v. 7. alabastre] bath fair and fyne, Ordane 
a towme full richly. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 1052 Of ala- 
baster whit and reed coralle {v.r. alabastreJ. 1440 Prom. 
Parv., Alabaster, a stone, Afabastrwm, Partum. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. Veni. i. 84 Why should a man whose bloud 
is warme within Sit like his Grandsire cut in Alablaster? 
1600 DEKKER Fortin. Wks. 1. 124 It were better to let the 
memory of him shine in his owne vertues.. than in Ala- 
blaster. 1771 SmoLLerr Afumph. Cl. 11815) 96 He had a 
skin as fair as alabaster. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 374 
Statuary Alabaster is obtained from the Miocene and Plio- 
Cene strata in Tuscany: and in Egypt. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 41 The Oriental alabaster, or alabaster of the ancients, is 
to be carefully distinguished from the mineral now commonly 
known as alabaster; the former is a cardouate, the latter a 
suiphate of lime. 
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2. A box made of alabaster in which the ancients 
sealed up ungucnts; often with L. pl. a/adéasira. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 Ala- 
bastrum is a vessell for oyntment. 1753 CHampers Cycé. 
Supp. s.v., Others define alabaster by a box without a 
handle, deriving the word from the privative a and AaBn 
handle, 1861 KinG Audtigae Gems (1866) 88 Little jars for 
holding perfumes, which were called alabastra. 

+3. An ancient liquid measure. Ods. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Alabaster is also said to have 
been used for an ancient liquid measure, containing ro ounces 
of wine or 9 of oil..In this sense the afudaster was equal 
to half the sextary. 

B. aaj. (orig. attrib. use of sd.) 

a. Of alabaster, as a material, 

1§26 Vinnace Jfatt. xxvi. 7 A woman, which had an ala- 
blaster boxe of precious oyntment. [Genev., Rhewm., 1611, 
alabaster box; Wyciir, boxe of alabastre.] 1605 Dedightes 
Jor Ladies 29 Vake your beries and grinde them ina Ala- 
blaster morter. 1815 Scott Ld. of /sles ut. xxviii, Mermaid’s 
Alabaster-grot. 1864 Boutet. //eraddry xx. 338 The very 
perfect alabaster effigy of a knight. 

b. Like alabaster, in whiteness, smoothness, etc. 

1580 SIDNEY A re, (1622) 427 [He] set his dagger to her Ala- 
blaster throate. 1594 SHaxs. Nich. ///, wW. iii. 11 Gentle 
babes .. girdling one another Within their alablaster innocent 
arms. 1616 SurFLet & Marku. Countrey Farme 417 Tender 
or delicate pear, such as alabaster pear. 1649 LovELAcr 
Poems (1659) 63 Thy Alablaster Lady will come home. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) 1. xxi. 239 Look at the clouds, 
and watch the delicate sculpture of their alabaster sides. 

Alabastrian (xlaba‘striin), a. rare—°. [f. prec. 
+-IAN.] ‘Pertaining to, or like alabaster. Craig. 

Alabastrine (alaba'strin, -oin), 2. [ad. med. 
L. alabastrinus: see ALABASTER and -1NE.) Of or 
resembling alabaster. 

15998 SytvEesTER Du Bartas u. iv. 1. (1641) 202/1 Her Ala- 
bastrine well-shapt Limbs. 1757 Mattes in Atl. Trans. 
L. 28 They seem to be an alahastrine spar. 1829 Sir T. 
Lauper Moray Floods (ed. 2) 234 Perpendicular streaks of 
a beautiful alabastrine whiteness. : 

|| Alabastrites. ([L., a. Gr. ddaBacrpirns, 
more correctly dAaBaatirns, prop. adj. (sc. Ai@os 
stone).] The ancient or calcareous alabaster, of 


which ointment pots were made. 

1601 HoLtLanp /éiy (1634) II. 624 The stone Alabastrites 
is found about Alabastrum a city in Egypt... white of colour 
it is, and intermedled with sundry colours. 1848 WenSTER, 
Alabastrite, 1874 Wustrorp Pree. Stones 132 The name 
alabastrites was applied to the marble from its being chiefly 
employed for Alabastra or unguent jars. 

|| Alabastrum (zliba'strim). Bot. (Cf. virides 
alabastros, used of rose-buds in Pliny.] (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiirs, A labastrumn or A labastrus.. Among Herbal- 
ists, the Bud or green Leaves of Plants, which enclose the 
bottom of the Flowers, before they are spread. 1858 Gray 
Bot. Text-bk. 395 Alabastrunt, a flower-bud. 

Alablaster, obs. f. ALABASTER and ARBLASTER. 


+ Alabre. Ods. [2] (lWright expl. A kind of fur.) 

arsoo ALS. Rawlinson 137, 25 (Halliw.) And eke his cloke 
with alabre, And the knottes of golde. 

+ Ala‘cche, v. Obs. Pa.t. alehte. [f. A- pref. 1 
intens.+ LaccHE.] To get hold of, catch. 

11540. E. Chron.(Laud MS.) an. 1123 Se kyng alihte dune 
of his hors and alehte hine betwux his earmes. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumé, 3098 And laiden a-doun hur fon, Alle pat pai pan 
alacche mi3t ‘ ber na ascapedem non. 

Alace, obs. form of ALas. 

Alack (alk), /.; also alac, alacke, and orth. 
alaik, alake. [(As suggested by Prof. Skeat) f. A 
int. Ah] O!+/aé (north. /azk) Lack, failure, fault, 
reproach, disgrace, shame; hence, used in ‘crying 
out upon’ a thing in depreciation or reprobation. 
Also aphetized /ack/] An exclamation originally 
of dissatisfaction, reprobation, or deprecation = pity 
or shame that it should be so; and hence of regret 
or surprise. Occ. with a dative obj. Now arch, 
poet. or dial, 

c1480 Kobi. Devyll 25 Alacke, sayd the Duke, yet am I 
gladde. 1513 Doucias rE neis iv. x. 20 Thus fynaly scho 
out bradis, alaik! 1544 Bace in /fard. Jfisc. (Malh.) I. 269 
Alac, Sir, why do ye say so? 1599 H. Porter Avery Womeu 
(1841) 54 Where I shall be adiudged, alack the ruthe, To 
penance for the follies of my youth! 1610 SHaks. 7s. 
1, ii, 152 Alack, what trouble Was I then to you? 1773 
Gotpsm. She Stoops v. ii. (1854) 68 Alack, mamma, it was 
all your own fault. @184z Tennyson Ok } ear 47 Alack! 
our friend is gone. 

b. esf. in phr. alack the day! alack-a-day! 
originally ‘Shame or reproach to the day! Woe 
worth the day !’ but in later usage of mere surprise, 
and aphetizcd /ack-a-day ! 

1sgz SHAKsS. Nom. §& Ful. ww. v. 23 Shee’s dead, deceast, 
shee’s dead: alacke the day! 1703 STEELE Tender [/usb. 
it. i, Alack-a-day, Cousin Liddy, these idle romances have 
quite turn’d your head. 1834 M. Scort Cruise Altdye 177 
Alas and alackaday both the pig and the wig were drowned. 

+ Ala‘ck. adv. ( pred.a.) Obs. rare. (A prep. + 
Lack, after as/ecf.] Lacking, wanting, missing. 

a1sz8 SkeLTon JVagnyf. 2558 Sodenly promotyd and 
sodenly put back, Soddenly commendyd, and suddenly 
fynde a lacke. 1587 TurBERVILLE Efit. & Sonn. (1837) 317 
But now (Alas! she is alacke. 

+ Ala‘crative, a. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. 
alacr-1s +-ATIVE; or perhaps f. ALACRITY, on ap- 
parent analogy of infinity, infinitive, etc.) Of or 

| pertaining to alacrity; lively, sprightly. 
1657 T. May Satyr. Puppy 37 A Comick Fancy wrinst in 


ALAMODE. 


sparkling Claret.. could not wander in alacrative Sence, 
more then I do now. 

+ Ala‘criate, v. Ods. rare—. In; all-. [f. 1. 
alacri-s +-ATE3, Cf. humili-ate.) = ALACKIFY. 

1657 VomLinson Renon's Disp. Pref., All to ullacriate the 
spirit of Man. ' 

Alacrify (alakrifsi,, v. rare—9. (f. L. alacri-s 
(sce ALACKIOUS) + -ry.J ‘To fill with alacrity. 

1864 in WensTER. 

+ Ala‘crious, a. Ods. [f. L. alacri-s brisk, lively 

+-ous. Cf. Ailari-ous.| _Vrisk, lively, active. 

1602 Warner A dbion's Engl. pit. (1612) 376 lis alacrious 
Intertainments, and vpright Gouerninent. 1640 Jackson 
lVks. 1. Pref., Alacrious endeavours to redeem time. @ 1660 
Hamaonn Hs. IV. 550(R.) "Twere well if we were a little 
more alacrious. {Not in Jounson, but in mod. Dicts.] 

+ Ala‘criously, adv. Obs. [I. prec.+-Ly%.] In 
an alacrious or brisk manner; briskly; with alacrity. 

1611 SreeD Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. viii. (1632) 568 Vhe next 
morning alacriously they addressed to the fight. a687 Decay 
Chr. Piety i. 59. 207 Ile cannot but run alacriously, who 
has the prize in his eye. 1674 Govt. Tongue iv. § 8.118 Thus 
T-paminondas alacriously expired. 1755 in Jounson; and 
in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ala‘criousness. Oés. rare—'. [f. ALACRIOUS 

+-NESS8.] The quality of being alacrious ; alacrity. 

21660 HamMonp Sevy. 553 (T'.) To infuse some life, some 
alacriousness into you for the purpose. 

Alacritous (alerkritas), a. rare. [f. Ata- 
CRIT-¥ + -0US ; cf. felicttous.] = ALACKIOUS. 

1870 Hawtuorne feng. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. go A brisk, 
alacritous, civil, cheerful young man. , 

Alacrity (alarkriti), [ad. L. a/acriza?-cm, n. of 
quality f. a/acer brisk (also in It. alacritiz): sce 
-TY.] Briskness, cheerful readiness, liveliness, promp- 
titude, sprightlincss. 

e1510 More Picus Wks. 1557, 8,1 That meruclouse alacri- 
tee languished. 1594 Suaks, Rich. ///, v. ili. 73, I haue not 
that alacrity of spirit, Nor cheere of Minde that I was wont 
tohaue. 1687 T. Brows Saints tn Uproar Wks. 73 1.79 
With what wonderful alacrity you scamper'd over the Alps. 
1710 STEELE Tatler No. 34 ? 2 It immediately gives an 
Alacrity to the Visage and new Grace to the whole Person. 
1791 Cowrer /é. v. 145 She wing‘d him with alacrity divine. 
1820 Scort Wonast. xv. 98 He accepted with grateful alacrity. 

Aladdinize (al-dinaiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. A- 
Jaddin of the magic lamp in the Arabian Nights + 
-1ZE.)_ To transform as if by magic. 

1861 C. Hopcson Resid. Japan 235 Vhe whole house may 
be Aladdinized into one room. 

Alagarto, obs. form of ALLIGATOR. 

Alaik, alak(e, obs. or dial. forms of ALACK. 

| Alala*, (Dor. Gr. ddadd a loud shout, hence a 
war-cry.] A shout used by the ancient Greeks in 
joining battle; a (Greek) battle-cry. 

1675 Hosses Odyss. 299 More than half with alalaes up 
start. — /éiad 214 With alalaes the mighty armies close. 

Alalia (alelia). Aved. [f. Gr. & priv. +Aadta 
talking.] Loss of the power of speech. 

1878 Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 162 In 1840, Lordat . . who be- 
came aphasic himself, described the disease under the name 
of alalia. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., When all the letters are 
gone, the alalia is said to be complete. 

Alalite (lalsit). Af. [f. A/a, name of place 
in Tyrol +-Lite.] <A variety of Malacolite or Diop- 
side, one of the many forms of Pyroxene. 

1837-80 Dana Mineral. 214 Alalite.. occurs in broad right- 
angled prisms, colorless to faint greenish or clear green. 

Alambic, obs. form of ALEMBIC. 


+ Ala‘med, 7//. a. Obs. [f. A pref. 1 or 64+ 
lamed: see LAME: cf. Ger. erlahmt.) Lamed. 

ax2z50 Owl & Night. 1602 Ah thn me havest sore i-gramed, 
That min heorte is wel neh a-lamed. p 

{jj Alameda (alaméda). [Sp.J} A public walk 
or promenade with a row of trees on cach side. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain li.(1872\290 There is a public 
walk or alameda on the northern ramparts. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xv. (1873) 33% The boasted alameda. ‘ 

+Alami‘re. O/s. Also 6 alamyre. [f. a, /2z, 7, 
ve, names of musical notes.) The note Agwhich in 
other hexachords is /a, mz, and re. 

a1528 SKELTON Col. Clout 107 And solfasoalamyre. 1654 
Gayton Festiv, Notes 83 (T.) She ran through all the keys 
from a-la-mi-re to double gammut. 1760 Strives in /’hi/. 
Trans. LI. 699 Our natural scale, beginning with Are, and 
ending with Alamire. 


Alamite. 04s. 

1458 Cuawortw in Zest, Ebor. (1855) a! Hengyng for ye 
halle and parlor of tapisserwork, and alle the kuchyns of 
tappisserwerk with alamitez. 

Alamodality (a:lamedzliti). [a. mod. L. a/a- 
modalitas, f. alamodal-is, f. a-la-mode: see next. 
Alamodal seems not to occur.) The quality of be- 
ing @ /a mode, or of following the fashion of the 
time ; fashionableness. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., dlamodality, a study or en- 
deavour to accommodate a man’s self tn point of behaviour, 
dress, conversation, and other actions of life, to the reigning 
taste of custom, from a motive of complaisance, and to avoid 
the imputation of ill-breeding. /éid., A German wniter.. 
has a dissertation express on adamodadity In WNUNE a sea» 
meenius de 4 lamodalitate Scribendi). 1834 So. tuny Da tw 
xx. (D.) Doubtless it hath been selected for me because of 
its adamodality—a good and pregnant word. 


Alamode, ||a la mode av laméed, Fr alamo), 
phr. [a. Fr. d a mode, in the manner or fashion 


(isthe. in Littré’, adopted in Eng. in t;the, as an 


ALAMODENESS, 


adv., and used also as adj. and sé. In the advb. sense 
now again treated as Fr. Formerly often written @//- 
a-modé, asif containing a//, Cf. al/ alive, all-agog.] 

1. hr. In the fashion, according to the fashion. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. 1xxi. (1739) 198 Commanders 
that are never a-la-mode but when all in Iron and Steel. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. 14 With Bands, Cuffs, Hats and 
Caps, ‘al a mode’ to the Times. 1657 SANDERSON Servi. 
(ed. 4) Pref. 1, Iconfess they arenot Alamode. 1680-1 Xoxd. 
Bal.(1883)1V. 631 And All-a-mode of the brisk Monsieur, In 
the midst of the Pit, like ourselves we do sit. 1751 CHESTER- 
FIELD Letf, 241 (1792) III. 108 If you can get that name 
generally at Paris, it will put you 4 la mode. 

2. adjectively, Fashionable; according to some 
particular fashion. 

1650 Lovelace Poems (1817). 53 Where now each alamode 
inhabitant, Himself and’s manners both do pay you rent. 
1693 Locke Educ. 67 That plainness of Nature, which the 
Alamode People call Clownishness. 1713 STEELE Exglishn. 
No. 40. 260 All sorts of Perukes the most Alamode. 1761 
Smotietr Gil Blas un v. (1802) 1. 266, I began by five or six 
4-la-mode bows. 

b. esp. in alamode silk (see 4); alamode beef: 
Seraps and remainders of beef boiled down into a 
thick soup or stew. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. mmcxxvi/4 Very good black narrow Lute- 
Strings, and Alamode-Silks. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supfp., 
Writers on cookery give the preparation of adamode or 
larded beef. Co¢/ixs, Saltand Fish, p.132. 1831 MacauLay 
Foknson (1860) 88 His taste in cookery formed in.. Alamode 
beef-shops, was far from delicate. 1843 Hoop Turtles i, 
Alamode-beef and greens. 

+3. sebst. A fashion or temporary mood. Oés. 

1654 WuitLock Wann. Engl. 354(T.) Her alamodes are 
suitable shapings of her mind to all changes of occurrences. 
1683 Kennet tr. Erasm. Morig Enc. 44 For an old man to 
marry a young wife.. is become the A la mode of the times. 

4. A thin, light, glossy black silk. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. mxcix/4 Several Pieces of wrought Silk, 
as Taffaties, Sarcenets, Alamodes, and Lutes. /ééd. mxciii/4 
Sarcenet and Alamode Hoods. 1702 Ord. ix Counc. 8 Mch. 
in Lond. Gaz. mmmdcexci/s To wear Hatbands of Black 
English Alamode covered with Black Crape. 186x Ma- 
cauLay //ist. Eng. V. 53 Regular exchange of the fleeces of 
Cotswold for the alamodes of Lyons. 

+ Alamo-deness. Oés. vare—. [f. ALAMODE a. 
+-NESS.] Fashionableness. 

1669 Penn No Cross xv. § 8 Wks. 1726 I. 357 And Men 
become Acceptable by their Trims and the Alamodeness of 
their Dress and Apparel. 

+ Alamo-dic, a. Ods. rare—. [ad. mod. L. a/a- 
modicus, f. ad la node: see ALAMODE and -Ic.] 
Fashionable ; in accordance with prevailing taste. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. cldamode, Grapius has a 
dissertation on alamodic, or artificial sermons. 

Alamort, ||ala mort (c<lamj ut, Fr. alam6'r), 
adv. ( pred.a.). [Fr. & la mort to the death: as e//e 
estott chargée a la mort Palissy (16th c.). Formerly 
quite naturalized ; now often treated as Fr. Some- 
times corrupted to a//amort (cf. al a mode, all agog); 
and at length Amorr was occasionally used without 
al or all, being taken as=Fr. @ mort ‘to death.’] 

1. adv. To the death, mortally. 

1592 WyRLEY Arvmorie 155, I drooping passe as one stroke 
alemort. 1725 in Biblioth. Biblica Vl. 142 The Raven 
ominous (as Gentiles holde), What time she croaketh hoarsely 
a la morte. 1833 Gen. P. THomrson rere. (1842) I1. 479 
The combat & la mort was of their own beginning. 

2. adj. Sick to death, mortally sick ; dispirited. 

1sg2z Litty Afidas v. ii. 60 How now, Motto, all a-mort? 
1596 SHaks. 7am. Shr. rv. iii. 36 What sweeting all-mort ? 
a1658 CLEVELAND Gex. Eclipse vii, The whole World is al-a- 
mort. 
agen. 1700 Drypen Wife of Bath's T. 340 Mirth there was 
none, the man was ‘a-la-mort.’ 1753 RicHARDSON Grandson 
(1781) I. xvi. 107 Ah my poor boy! Thus alamort! 1820 
Keats S¢. dgxes viii, She sighs .. all amort. 

+ Alamo:rt, 7. Ods. vare—. [f. prec.] To be- 
come mortally sick, to pine. 

1705 Hickerincitt Priest-cyr iv. (1721) 215 One Bishop 
would not, of old, be pleased with a fat Bishoprick, but 
Chagrin and Alamort, because not Archbishop. 

+ Alan. 02s. Also alaun’t, alant, allan, al- 
laund, aland. [a. OFr. a/an, alant, allant; cf. It. 
and Sp. a/ano, Pg. aldo, med.L. alanus.] A large 
species of dog used to hunt or bait wild animals ; 
a wolf-hound. 

€1386 CHaucer A72t’s. T.1290 Aboute his Chaar ther wenten 
white Alauntz[v.7”. alantz, alauntis], 1525 Lp. BERNERS /rois- 
sart Ii. xxiv. 65 Foure coursers and two Allans of Spaygne. 
1572 BossEwELL A vsorie 1. 86 Three Allaundes, whiche be 
a certaine kinde of dogges of great stature. 1742 BaiLey, 
Alandes, wolf dogs. Chauc. 1801 Strutr Sports & Past. 
1. i. 17 Alauntes, or bull-dogs. 1825 Scott Talis, (1863) 47 
Three alans .. wolf-greyhounds, that is. 1845 Blackz. 
Mag, LVII.776 Thesnowy alauns. 1864 Boutett Heraldry 
ix. 63 Another heraldic Dog, a mastiff with short ears, is dis- 
tinguished as an Alant. 

Aland (alend), ate. prop. phr. arch. [A prep 
on, in+Lanp. The full o7 /ande, on Pam lande, 
and the intermed. o fe Jaze, o dande also occur.] 

+1. Position: In the land, in the country. Ods. 

e11so O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Pa was corn dere 
.. for nan ne waso be land. 1297 R. Griouc. 389 And 
destrude al pat Iond, pat no gode alonde nas. a 1400 Ocfo- 
uzax 1628 The Kyng of Masydonye com ryde With hys ost 
alond. 1568in Banxvat. MS. in Gilchrist’s Scot, Bad. IE. 104 

Iok tuk Jynny be the hand.. And nade a brydell up alland. 
1879 Jamirson Scot. Dict., Up-a-land, at a distance from 
the sea; in the country. 


— Content 24 Drink the Ala mort Sun down and up © 
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2. On the dry land (in opposition to the water or 
sea); ashore. ? Ods. 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 165 He ded al pat his wil is, a wettre 
and alonde. 1377 Lancu. P. P/. B. xvi. 189 Alle pat lyf hath 
A-londe &a-watre, 1582 Licnerietp Disc. £. [nd.159 ‘l'wo 
shippes.. in the water were likewise burnt, besides other 
three that werealand. 1608 SHAKS. Peric. 1. i. 31, I marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea.. Why, as men do a-land. 
1697 DryDen Virgil (1806) 11. 213 And in mid ocean left them 
moor’d a-land. 1809 J. Bartow Cold. v. 815 Howe leads 
aland the interminable train, While his bold brother still 
bestorms the main. 

3. Motion: To the land or shore, ashore. 

c1300 St, Brand. 114 A lute havene he fonde tho, Alond 
hi wende there. 1475 Caxton $ascu 57 They hadde not 
sette foot a lande. 1580 Norpu Plutarch (1676) 8 Ariadne 
-- [was] so sore sea-sick .. he was forced to put her aland. 


1675 Hoses Odyss. 91 Vulcan is now at Lemnos gone a land. - 


1805 SouTHEY Madoc in Azt. xxv. Wks. V. 368 Could they 
but aland Set foot. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1.1.50 A 
well-hooped cask our shipmen brought aland. 

+ Aland, v. Ods. rare’. [f. prec. phr.] To come 
ashore, land. 

1570-87 Ho.insHED Scot. Chron. (1806) 11. 295 Forthwith 
alanded at Leith Octavian a Frenchman. 1586 THynne in 
Aximadv, App. 86 On which [shore].. the Saxons were 
woont to alland, and then to spoile the Countrie. 

+ Alandward, adv. Sc. Obs. [A prep. on + 
LAND +-WARD; cf. fo us-ward; now LANDWARD.] 
In the country, in opposition to town or burgh. 

1609 SKENE Reg. May. 69 Ane burges dwelland allandward. 
féid. 141 Na burges dwelland a landwart, sould haue lot, 
nor cavill with burgesses dwelland within burgh. 4 

+ Alange, a. Ods. Also alenge, -inge. [A vari- 
ant of ELeNcE, OE. &/enge, lengthy, tedious, f. -E- 
intensive + /evzge, secondary form of /axg, long :— 
OTeut. */angjo-.] | Protracted, tedious, wearisome, 
dreary, lonely. Also, [by confusion with e/e/ende, 
ellende, ELEND ; cf. the confusion of -exde and -ing 
in pples.] Strange, foreign. 

61330 Arth. & Alerl, 4269 Intime of winter alangeitis. ¢1386 
Cuaucer IWV7fe'’s T. 343 Pouerte is this, al-though it seme 
alenge [v. 7. elenge, alenge - 3, alinge] Possession that no 
wight wol chalenge. a1qzo0 OccLteve De Reg. Princ. 121 
Her spirites.. Thought that craft unlusty & alenge. 1440 
Promp. Parv., Alange, or straunge (1499 alyande) E-rtra- 
neus, exoticus, C1515 Compl. too late Maryed (Halliw.), 
Now am I out of this daunger so alenge. : 

+ Ala-nge, v. Oés. rare—'. [f. prec. adj.] To 
make tedious, dreary, or lonely. 

€1330 Arth. & Merl. 4212 The leves fallen of the tre, Rein 
alangeth the cuntre. 

+ Alangely, adv. Obs. rare—, [f. ALANGE a. 
+-LY2.]  Tediously, drearily; a/so strangely. 

1440 Pronp. Parv., Alangely, or straungely (1508 alyaund- 
ly) Eatranee. 

+ Alangeness. Os. are. [f,ALANGEG, + -NESS.] 
Tediousness, weariness, loneliness; @/so strangeness. 

€1320 Sexyn Sages (W.) 1736 His serjaunts ofte to him 
come, And of alangenes him undernome, And bade him take 
a wif jolif. 1440 Prowp. Parv., A-langeness, or strawnge- 
nesse (1508 alyaundnesse) E.xtraneitas. 

. Alanine (zlainain). Chem. [f. AL(DEHYDE), 
whence obtained by Strecker in 1849, +-INE; the 
-an- is a ‘euphonic’ insertion. (H. Roscoe.)] 

l. The ‘acid’ monamide C,H,NO,= CH; — 
CH (NH,)—CO(OH), derived from Lactic acid 
by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl by NH,, 
called also Lactamic and a-Amidopropionic acid; 
an organic base isomeric with lactamide, acting 
also in certain combinations as an acid. 

1863-79 Watts Dict. Chen. I. 63 Alanine crystallises .. 
in colourless needles having the form of oblique rhombic 


prisms united in tufts. The aqueous solution has a sweet 
taste. 

2. Extended (in pl.) to the group of acid amides 
(amic or amidic acids), of which the preceding 
substance is taken as the type, derived as above 
from the diatomic monobasic acids, or ‘lactic series.’ 

1877 Watts Fowres’ Chen. 381 These amic acids .. form 
saline compounds both with acids and with bases, the basic 
character, however, predominating. Hence, they are often 
designated by names ending in -zve, the ordinary termination 
for organic bases, glycollamic acid being designated as gly- 
cocine, lactamic acid as alanine, leucamic acid as leucine, 
etc. They are also designated, as a group, by the name 
A lanines. 


Alant, variant of ALAN, a wolf-hound. 

Alantin (alentin). Chem. [mod. f. Germ. a/anz, 
the Elecampane, Jrela Helenium+-tN.] A syn- 
onym of INULIN, a starchy substance, obtained from 
the roots of elecampane, angelica, potato, etc. 

1847 in Craic. 

+ Ala‘ntom, adv. prop. phr. Sc. Obs. [?corrup- 
tion of Fr. é /ointain.] At a distance. 

1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. Disc. 72 Some of our Lads being 
very kind Alantom followed me behind. 1721 Baitey 4 Zan- 
tom, ata distance. .V[orth] Clouutry], 

+ A-lapat, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. med. L. alapat- 
ppl. stem of a/apd-re to slap, f. a/apfaa slap.} To 
slap or strike. 


1609 J. Merton Si.ve-fold Polit. 185[125] Not with a wand 
to alapat and strike thein. 


Alar (é'la1), a [ad. L. dar-zs, f. dla a wing: 
see -AR.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a wing or wings. 

1847 in Craic. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life 171 The bone 
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or the quill of the bird gives the most alar strength, with 
the least weight. 1874 Couves Birds of N.-W. 544 Audubon 
mentions one nearly ten feet in alar expanse. 

2. Winglike or wing-shaped. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. III. 829/2 The alar 
bones... are in reality distinct elements of the cranium. 
1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Auat. I. 127 The knee affords 
some remarkable examples of these folds, in what are known 
as the alar ligaments, 

3. Bot. and Phys. Belonging to the axil or axilla, 
axillary. 

1858 Gray Dot. Text-bk. 395 Alar. From ada in the sense 
of axilla, therefore axillary or in the forks. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Alar vein, a vein which, after collecting blood from 
the axilla, joins the axillary vein. 

+ Ala‘rd, v. Ods.rare—', [f. A- pref. 1 or 26+ 
Larp w., a. Fr. Jarde-r3 or ad. Fr. enlarder: see 
A- pref. 10.) To fatten. 

€1380 Wyc.ir Sev. (1879) 1. xx. 52 Man fattid and alardid 
wendib awey fro God. 

+ Ala‘rge, v. Ods. [a. OFr. alargir to enlarge, 
f. 2 to + Jarge LarRGE.] 

1. trans. To make larger, increase; give largely. 

€1380 Wyciir Servs. (1879) I. xxxv. 93 Herfore preyden 
disciplis to alarge hem bileve. — Gev. xxxii. 12 Alarge my 
seed as the grauel of thesee. 1395 ? PurvEY Acmonst.(1851) 
51 Toalarge othir mayntene his seculer lordshipe. «@1560 
Chaucer's Dream 156 Such part in their nativity Was them 
alarged of beauty. 

2. intr. (OFr. s'alargir.) To extend oneself. 

1382 Wyctir Ps. v. 1 In tribulacioun thou hast alargid to 
me. [1388 Thou spraddest out tome. Cf OF7.(in Godef.) 
En ma tribulatiun il s'est alargi a mi. Vulg. /9 ¢ribudatione 
Ailatasti mihi.) 

+Alarger. Obs. rare. [f. ALARGE+-E11,] 
One who extends. er, One who gives largely. 

61380 Prymerin Maskell’s Mon. Rit. Eccl. Ang. U1. 122/2 
God, the alarger of forz3yuenesse and autour of mannys 
heelthe, , 

+ Ala‘rging, v2/. sd. Obs. [f. ALARGE+ -ING1.] 
Enlargement, increase. 

1388 Wyciir Ezck. xxxi. 7 Ful fair in his greetnesse, and 
in alargyng of hise trees. 

Alarm (4l4:1m), sd. Forms: 4-7 alarme, 6-7 
all arme, 7 all-arm, all’ army, 6- alarm. Also: 
4 alarom, 6 alarome, 7 allarum, 6- alarum. [a. 
OFr. alarme, a. It. allarme=all’ arme! ‘To the) 
arms!’ orig. the call summoning to arms, and 
thus, in languages that adopted it, a mere in- 
terjection ; but soon used in all as the wame of 
the call or summons. Erroneously taken in the 
17th c. for an English combination @// ava! and 
so written; cf. similar treatment of a/amode and 
alanort. From the earliest period there was a 
variant a/avum due to rolling the r in prolonging 
the final syllable of the call, now restricted to an 
alarm-signal, as the peal or chime of a warming 
bell or clock, or the mechanism producing it. (The 
earlier pronunciation, following a/arm, was 4la‘ram ; 
but this has given way to 4lee1am and Alaram.) 
Hence also, by aphesis, Laxum.] 

I. As a phrase. 

+1. é2¢, An exclamation meaning ‘Toarms!’ Oés. 

1393 Lanci. P. PL C. xxm. g2 ‘Alarme! Alarme!’ quab 
pat Lorde. 1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. 1xxxviil. 111 He 
began to cry a larum, treason, treason. 1535 CovERDALE 
Yer. li. 14 Which with a corage shall crie Alarum Alarum 
agaynst the. 1600 HoLLanp Livy 331 (R.) Showting as he 
could, crying al’arme, help help citizens. 

+2. adverbially, with ring, etc. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froissart I. 1xxx. 101 It wascommaunded 
to sounde the watche bell alarm, and every man to be armed. 
[bid. 1. ecccxi. 717 The townes all about range their belles 
alarum. r J f 

+ 3. quasi-sd. The call to arms, whether by using 
the exclamation alarme! or by any equivalent 
means. With cry, /2/¢, sound, blow, strike, etc. Obs. 

¢1325 E.£. Alt. Poems B. 1207 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulted was penne. 1523 Lp. BerNners F7o/ssart I. xviii. 20 
Often tymies in the day there wascryedalarum, 1580 BARET 
Alv. A 284 To blowe alarme, Beliicum canere, 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. V1,v. ii. 3 When the angrie Trumpet sounds alarum. 
1594 — Auch. ///, 1. iv. 148 Strike alarum, drummes ! 

IL. As sd, with /. 

4. Acallto arms; a signal calling upon men to arm. 

1548 Hatt Chrox. (1809) 680 When the alarme came to 
Calice, euery man made to horse and harnes. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy i. (1659) 81 The al’army was given on all hands: and 
no cry heard but ‘Arme,’ ‘Arme.’ 1609 C. Butter Fev, 
on. (1634) 130 As if the Drum did sound an all-arm. 1705 
J. Rosins Hero of Age u. ii. 3 Now first is beat the General 
Alarm, Now sounds to Horse. 1711 Pore Kafe Lock v. 48 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms. 1864 SkEAT 
Uhland 21 And when th’ alarum thrills the air, And beacons 
on the mountains flare. . ie 

b. A message or news of approaching hostility. 
1812 Byron Childe Has. u. \xxii, Tambourgi! thy larum 
gives promise of war. 1815 SoutHEy oder. xx. 3 From east 
and west.. the breathless scouts Bring swift alarums, in. 

5. A warning sound of any kind to give notice of 
danger, or to arouse or attract attention ae a! 
loud and hurried peal rung out by a tocsin or alarm 
bell ; or a chime rung out by a clock to awaken 
sleepers. ; 

1892 .Vo-bady § Some-b. (1878) 328 Sound out a sodaine and 
a shrill Alarum, 1611 Speep /Y/ist. Gt. Brit. Vu. XXXVI. 
(1632) 397 Awaked with the suddaine Allarum. 1642 JER. 
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Tavior God's Fudg. 1.1. vii. 14 The frogges . . filling every 
corner of his land sounded him an alarme. 1846 Lyttox 
Lucer. (1853) 185 A larum loud enough to startle the whole 
court from its stillness. 1842 Macautay Lays, Armada, 
At once the loud alarum clashed from all her reeling spires. 

6. jig. &. A warning. b. An incitement (ods.). 

1584 Lopce (tit/e) An Alarum against Usurers. 1620 
Sue.ton Dox Quix, IV. xiii. 103 A kind of black Meat, 
called Caviary..a great Alarum to the Bottle. «1670 
Hacket in Walcott’s Lf (1865) 169 Curious music upon 
costly instruments isan admirable alarm for devotion. 1686 
W. ve Britaine Hum. Prud. § 16.75 Your Wisdom will be but 
an Alarm to them never to come unprovided. 1850 MeErt- 
vALE Rom. Lt. (1865) VIII. Ixiv. 91 It is an alarum rung 
in the ears of a careless generation. 

7, The apparatus or mechanism which sounds the 


alarm ; also fg. Usually a/ariune. 

1586 Bricnt Af/efanc. xiii. 66 Automaticall instruments as 
clockes, watches and larums. 1655 Mro. Worc. Cent. Juv. 
Ixxii. § 2 Ifa stranger open it, it setteth an Alarm a-going, 
which the stranger cannot stop from running out. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. 38 Thou hast an alarum in thy breast. 
1788 Westey JVs. 1872 VII. 69, I procured an alarum, 
which waked me the next morning atseven. 1832 Bapsacr 
Econ, Manuf. vii. (ed. 3) 59 The various kinds of alarums 
connected with clocks and watches. 

8. A warning of danger of any kind; especially 
one given in such a way as to startle or arouse the 
unwary $} esf. in the phr. fo give or take the alarm. 

sgt Garrarp Art of Warre 76 In giving Alarome to the 
enimie. 1594 Nasne Vu/fort, 7rav. 13 What did I now but 
one day made a false alarum in the quarter where they lay. 
1624 Capt. Smitn Virgin. 1. 8 The towne took the Alarum 
before I ment it. a1674 CLrareNvon //ist, Keb. 1. 1. 29 
{ Words] which gave the first alarum to the Duke to appre- 
hend his own Ruin. 1772 Funins Lett, \xviii. 355 Your 
natural benevolence cook the alarm. 1867 Lapy Rieasest 
Cradle L. viii. 215 The alarm was given that the Bedouins 
were upon them. J/od. It proved to be a false alarm. 

9. Fencing. ‘A step or stamp made on the ground 


with the advancing foot.’ Chambers Cyc/. Sizp/. 
1579 Gosson Aol. (Arb.) 75 Players haue chosen such a 
Champion as when I give the Allarm winnowes his weapon. 
1707 Sir W. Hope Fencing iv. 102 in Chambers Cyc/. Sxpp., 
The motion of the sword-hand may in this case be attended 
with the appel or alarm of the advanced foot. : 
10. A loud noise or disturbance, of such a kind 


as to startle or perturb; din. a7ch. 

1523 Ear Surrey in Ellis’s Orig. Lett. 1. 77 1. 217 The 
horses of his company brake lowse.. in suche nombre that 
it caused a marvelous alarome. 1596 SHaks. 7a. Shr. i. 
i. 131 Though it passe your patience & mine to endure her 
lowd alarums. 1684 T. Burner Theor. Earth 11. 61 You 
see what disorders in nature, and what an alarum, the erup- 
tion of one fiery mountain is capable to make. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1. 105 What divinity Makes this alarum in the 
elements? : 

+11. A sudden orunexpected attack; necessitating 


a rush to arms; a surprise; an assault. Ods. 

1587 FLeminG Contnu, Holinshed Il. 1021/2 Their men 
readie at all times to serue in euerie alarum and skirmish. 
1605 Suaks. Jacé. v. ii. 4 Their deere causes Would to the 
bleeding, and the grim Alarme Excite the mortified man. 
1660 HexHam Dxtch Dict., Een Storm, an assaulting, or 
an Al-arme. 1681 DrypeEn Ads. & Achit. 1. 567 The doubt- 
ful nations watch his arms, With terror each expecting his 
alarms. . : 

12. A state of surprise with fear or terror, sud- 
denly excited by apprehension of danger ; excite- 
ment caused by danger apprehended. 

1587 D. Fenner Def. Adinisters C 4 If Maist. D. Bridg. 
had not hitte on this cause of allarum. 1602 SHaxs. Hawi, 
1. ii, 532 A blanket in th’ Alarum of feare caught vp. 1711 
STEELE Sfect, No. 11 P5 Such Fears and Alarms as they 
were there tormented with. 1807 Crassr ar, Reg. 1. 599 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face. 1821 Scotr Aenifiv, 
xxiii. (1853) 235 The alarms of her guide made more impres- 
sion on the Countess’s mind. 

13. Comb. and Artrib. as alarm shock, alarm 
signal. Also alar(u)m-clock, -watch, one with 
an apparatus which can be set to ring loudly at any 
particular hour, so as to awaken sleepers, or excite 
attention ; alar(u)m-gauge, an appliance attached 
to a steam-engine to give warning of a dangerous 
pressure of steam or deficiency of water in the 
boiler ; alarm-gun, -cannon, a gun fired to give 
notice of danger, or to call to vigilance; alarm- 
note, the note of a bird when startled ; alarm- 
word, a watchword. Also ALARM-BELL, -POST, q.¥. 

180r SoutHEY Thal. xu. xxiv. Wks. IV. 433 Over the sur- 
face of the reeling Earth, The alarum shock was felt. 1665 

Preys Diary 14 July (1876) III. 193 Up betimes by the helpe 
of a larum watch. 1678 T. Hersert fem. (T.) You shall 
have a gold alarmwatch, which, as there may be cause, shall 
awake you. 1876 Bancrort Hist. U. S., V. xxili. 592 A 
man-of-war in New York Bay fired alarm-cannon. 1879 
Wild Life in S.C. 163 If you should disturb the blackbird 
..he makes the meadow ring with his alarm-note. 1828 
Scott #. JL Perth I. 102 Crying the alarm-word of the town. 

Alarm (4l4-1m), v.; also 6-7 allarum, alarum. 
{f. the sb. Cf. Fr. a/armer, of which Littré has no 
instance bef. 17th c.; not in Cotgr. 1611, either as 
Eng. or Fr.] 

tl. To call to arms. a. intr. Obs. 

c1s90 MarLowr 2nd Pt, Tambnr, wi. iii, Trumpets and 
druins, alarum presently. 1718 Pope //iad u. 93 Now, 
valiant chiefs! since heaven itself alarms, Unite. 

+ b. trans. Obs. 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogy. (1662) 287 They alarumed the 
trained-band that was to watch all that day. 1671 Crowne 

Fuliana\. 4 The troops are all alarum’d. 
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+ 2. To rouse to action, urge on, incite. Ods. 

1605 Suaks. Alec. 1. i. 53 Wither’d Murther, Alaruin’d hy 
his Centinell, the Wolfe, Whose howl’s his Watch .. towards 
his designe Moves like a Ghost. 1662 Futter Worthies 1. 
237 This allarumed the Londoners to rescue poor Pateshul. 
1710 STEELE 7atler No. 47 ? 2 At Epsom, there is at present 
a young Lady .. who has alarmed all the Vain and the Im- 

ertinent to infest that Quarter. 1768 Beattie JJirust. 1. iv, 

or him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

3. To arouse to a sense of danger, to excite the 


attention or suspicion of, to put on the alert. 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Sev. (1850) i. 18 Alarumed into caution 
and sobriety. 1684 Otway A thesst v. (1735) 113 If you 
squeak, and think to alarum the house. 1727 De For Af- 
paritions vi. 94 To alarm us at the approach of impending 
mischief. 1783 Cowrer Jas 11. 185 Great crimes alarm 
the conscience. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 11. 250 For the 
purpose of alarming the guards. 

+b. To inform or notify of anything dangerous, 
to warn. Obs. rare. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 80 ? 3 Before Brunetta could be 
alarmed of their Arrival. 

4. To keep in excitement; to disturb, perturb. 

1661 C. Lytretton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 22 We have 
beene mightily alarumd here with reports of plotts. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 86 Intestine Broils allarm the Hive. 
1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xvi. 222 Sellers of fruit and of fish 
-. alarming the air with their invitations. 

5. To strike with fear or apprehension of danger ; 
to agitate or excite with sudden fear. 

16534. Witson Fames J, 189 The King was again Alarum’d 
by this Protestation. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7 » 2 A 
Screech-Owl at Midnight has alarmed a Family more than 
a Band of Robbers. 1817 Jas. Mitt Srit. /naia 11. ww. iv. 
128 These events alarmed (him) into submission. 1877 in 
Fam, Heratd 27 Oct. 406/1 You alarm me with that long 
prologue. J/od. 1am alarmed at the aspect of affairs. 

6. intr. To sound like an alarm or alarum, 

1839 Por Ho. of Usher Wks. 1864 I. 306 The noise of the 
dry and hollow-sounding wood alarummed and reverberated 
throughout the forest. 

Alarmable (4limab’l), a. [f. ALarM v. + 
-ABLE.] Liable to be alarmed or excited; excitable. 

1813 W. Tavior Month. Mag. XXXYV. 139 A more deli- 
cate and alarmable sensibility. 1841 C/asmbers’s Journ. 
4 Sept. X. 260 A suspicious and very alarmable individual. 

Ala‘rm-be:ll, ala‘rrum-be:ll, A bell rung as 
a signal of danger or on a sudden emergency ; as 
the tocsin of burghs in olden times. Also fg. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen, JV, 1. i. 17 A common Larum-Bell. 
1641 Hinde ¥, Bruen lviii.175, I feare..that the Alarum Bell 
of your conscience is silenced. 1781 Gipson Dec/. & F. III. 
xlix. 108 The alarum-bell rung to arms in every quarter of 
the city. 1834 Cariyte Fr. Rev. 1. ut viii. 128 The alarm- 
bell bursts forth, ominous; and peals and booms all day. 
a 1849 Poe Sells Wks. 1859, 75 Hear the loud alarum bells 
—Brazen bells! 

Alarmed (4l4-1md), £//. a.; also 7-Sallarum’d, 
alarum’d. [f. ALARM v. +-ED.] 


1. Called to arms, aroused, on the watch. 

1605 SHAks. Lear i. i. 55 He saw my best alarum’d spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel’s right. 1667 Mitton P, ZL. 1v. 986 On 
th’ other side Satan allarm’d Collecting all his might dilated 
stood, 1871 Daily News 23 Jan., he French are taking to 
these attacks seemingly.. The front line is standing ‘alarmed,’ 

2. Disturbed, excited by the prospect of danger. 

1650 Futter Pisgah Sight ww. vi. roo The young man, late 
at night allarum’d out of his bed, with the noise.. 1722 De 
For Plague 30 Deceivers fed their fears and kept them a- 
larmed. 1827 Hoop A/rds. Fairiescx, And prompt fresh shifts 
in his alarum’d ears. 1828 Scotr /. AZ. Perth v. (1874) 55 
Her efforts implied alarmed modesty rather than maidenly 
coyness. 

larmedly (ala-umédli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an alarmed manner ; frightenedly. 

1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. Thoughts 1.1. xi. 199 Looking 
alarmedly round at the breakfast-table for restoratives. 

Alarming (aliimin), A//. a. [f. ALA v.+ 
-tnG*.] Disturbing or exciting with the apprehen- 
sion of danger. 

1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 86 With such allarming Evi- 
dences. 1769 Funius Lett, it, 14 The last charge.. is of a 
most serious and alarming nature. 1855 MacauLay //ist¢. 
Eng. 1V.278 But one alarming report followed another fast. 

Alarmingly (4la-uminli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an alarming manner; so as to excite alarm or 
apprehension. 

1787 Burns Lett. 60 Wks. 1875, 349 Alarmingly ill of a sore 
throat. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 8 So far from increasing, 
manufactures had alarmingly declined. 

Alarmism (4la-1miz’m). [f. ALARM 5d. + -15M.] 
The profession or practice of the alarmist ; per- 
sistent tendency to raise alarm needlessly. 

1867 Sfect. 20 July 793 [A] speech .. powerful and logical, 
yet extravagant in its alarmism., 1881 S¢. Fases’s Gas. 
12 Feb., ‘ Panic’ and ‘alarmism.” 

Alarmist (Ali-umist). [f. ALarm sd. + -1s7.] 
One addicted to raising alarms ; hence, who raises 
alarm on very slight grounds, or needlessly ; a 
panic-monger. 

1802 Syp. SsutH Fs. 1859 1.11/1 The panic of this alarmist 
is so very great. 1849 CospDEN Sf. i 1849, 8 Those wicked 
alarmists and panic-mongers whom I will never forgive. 

b. attrib. 

1802 Syp. SsutH IVks. 1867 1. 13 This was another gentle- 
man of the alarmist tribe. ¢ 1842 Lp. Campsete A utobiog. 
(1881) II. 153 Alarmist or disappointed Whigs. 1870 Daily 

Tet. 13 July, Rumours of an alarmist character, some of them 
wildly improbable, were circulated. 


Alarm-post (alaumpdwst). ‘The ground ap- 
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pointed to each Regiment, by the Quarter-Master- 
General for thein to mareh to in case of an Alarm 
from the enemy.’ Bailey 1721. 

_ 1794 NeLson in Nicolas’s Disp. 1845) 1. 386 Our troops.. 
in ten ininutes at farthest would be at the bridge from the 
alarm-posts. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 180 Although a 
Regiment or a Division may reinain for a single night 
only in a quarter, yet an Alarm-Post is invariably to be 
established. ; 

Alarum. A variant of Ataum, formerly used 
in all the senses of the word, but now restricted, 
exc. in poetical use, to the peal or chime of a warn- 
ing bell or clock, or the mechanism which produccs 
it: see ALANM sd, §, 7. 

Alary (2! lari), a. [ad. L. @/ari-us, f. ALa wing: 
see Ppa! Of or pertaining to wings or a/w. 

1658 Sir I. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 181 The lower leaf [of 
leguminous plants] closely involving .. the alary or wingy 
divisions. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/, Anat. & Phys. 11. 945/2 It is the 
first alary nerve, and is given to the future anterior pair of 
wings. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 821 Can't I use part of the 
fortune in advancing my great project of alary aerostation ? 
1877 IluxLey Anat. Juv. An. vii. 434 The alary muscles. 

disa (ala‘s), 7/.; also 4-allas, 4 alaas, allaas. 
Sc. 4-7 allace, alace. Aphct. 6-7 las, lass. [a.OFr. 
ha las, a las (mod. Fr. hé-/as\, f. ha! = AW! + /as, 
fasse wretched, orig. ‘ weary’:—L. /assum weary. Cf. 
Pr. ai fas; It. ahi asso. In these languages the 
adj. took the gender of the speaker, /as, asso ; /asse, 
fassa. The later Fr. form elas! is occas. found in 
Eng. ; also in 16th c. an aphetic ’/as/] An ex- 
claination expressive of unhappiness, grief, sorrow, 
pity, or concem. Occ. with dat. obj., or with /o-. 

c1260 Srens bef. Fudg. in E. E. Poents (1862) 10 Alas louerd 
wat sul we tak we pat abbip sin i-wro3t.  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Sgrs. 7. 491 That I was bred, allas that harde day. ¢ 1394 
P. Pl. Crede 754 Alaas ! pat lordes of be londe* leuep swiche 
wrechen. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xxiv.9716 Hit happis vs suche 
harmes to haue now, alace. ¢ 1525 SKELTON Col. Clonte 
1022 Helas! I say, helas! How may this come to passe? 
@ 1593 MarLowe Sez of M. Iv. il, 314 ‘Las, I could weep at 
your calamity! 1604 SHaks. O¢4, iW. ii. 42 Alas the heauy 
day; why do you weepe? 1667 Mitton 7. Z. x. 461 Alas, 
both for the deed and for the cause! 1842 J. I]. Newman 
Par, Serm. V1. iii. 32 Alas for our easy sensual life. 1870 
Morris /arthly Par, 1. 1. 36 Alas, the happy day ! the fool- 
ish day ! Alas! the sweet time, too soon passed away ! 

+ Ala’sk-i, v. Obs. rare—', [a. ONFr. alashic-r 
(and alaski-r) to let loose, f. &@ to (or es out) + 
laskier, lasktr, mod. Fr. lécher:—late L. las-care, 
cl. L. /axdre, f. fax-ts loose.] To let loose, release. 
1z50 LavAm. 8838 Ich wole. . alaski him of care [120g lut- 
lien ich wulle his kare]. 

+ Ala'st, adv. Obs. prop. phr. [A prep! of 
order in a series, at+ Last, Layamon has a fuller 
a pan laste, beside at Pan laste, and Ormin att /atts- 
te.] In the last place ; at last. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. R, 42 Alast pet uerset, ‘ Ecce ancilla Domini.’ 
¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 457 So pat Pees a-last vp-breek. 1340 
Ayendb, 139 Alast hit is wone of }e poure manne pet. . he ne 
hep none ssame to acsi. ; 

| Alastor (Ala‘st51). ae. [a. Gr. dAdotwp the 
avenging deity, f. d priv. + Aaor-, f. Aadeiv to forzet.] 
A relentless or avenging spirit, 2 Nemesis. 

1810 W. Tavior Month, Mag. XX1X. 350 Imps, alastors, 
and every other class of cacodemons. 1812 /b/d¢d. XXXIV. 
234 The midnight mass will soon be read, Which even the 
alastors dread. 

Alate (alé't), adv. arch., prop. phir. [A prep 
of + Late.] Of late, lately. 

c1400 Destr. Troy x. 4176 Of shame and of shenship shapyn 
ysalate, 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas, (1845) 16 The goodly por- 
tres.. axed me from whence | came alate? ¢1sg0 GREENE 
Poems 119 Where chilling frost alate did nip, There flasheth 
now a fire. 1670 WaLton Lives iu. 151 How art thou chang’d 
from what thou wert alate. 1842 Mrs. Brownixc Poems 
(1878) 219 But the Ilarpies alate Inthe storm came, and swept 
off the maidens. ‘ ; 

+ Ala‘te, v. Olds. rare—'. [a. OF r. alatte-r, 
-ter:—L, adlactd-re to give milk to; f. ad to + /ac, 
fact- milk.] To give milk to, suckle. 

arsg2t /Jelyas in E. £. Pr. Rom, (1858) U1. 56 The vii chil- 
dren were nourished and alated { printed alaced] of the saide 
white goate. ; 

Alate (éleit), a. [ad. L. aldt-us, £. dla a wing ; 
cf. caudate and L. fogdtus: see -aTE.] Winged ; 
having wings or side appendages resembling wings 
in shape or general appearance. 

1668 Witkixs Nea/ Char. 118 Alate seed-vessels; or Keys. 
1763 StukeLey /’alrogr. Sacra 73 Nainby—Lincolnshire— 
from an alate temple there. 1857 Henxrrey Af, Bot. 76 
Sometimes the stalk-like petiole 1s winged (alate), a narrow 
plate of the blade structure running down its margins. 1876 
G. Bucktox Brit. Aphid. (Ray Soc.) 1. 86 The alate females 
are never so plentiful as the apterous. 

Alated (é'letéd), a. (f. L. ddit-us ALATE + -ED, 
according to the ordinary Eng. representation of 
L. -dttes: cf. elate and elated from élatus.] Winged, 
having wings. : 

1653 WateRHouse fol. Learn. 56 \L.) Power, like all 
things alated, seldom rests long in any continued line. 1697 
in Phil, Trans. XX. 679 This hath alated or winged pees cs. 
1753 CHaspers Cycl, Supp., The bat is the only alatec 4 
winged quadruped, properly speaking. 1879 H. Pu char 
Coins 17 On the obverse Pallos Nikephora with alated helme 

| Alaternus (xlatsunis). Aor. Also alatern. 
[f. L.a/a wing + feraus three.] «An evergreen shrut 


ALATION. 


\Rhamnus Alaternis) belonging to the genus 
Rhamnacex or Buckthorns. 

1607 TorseL, Four-footed Beasts (1673) 189 They love 
Tamerisk .. and a tree called Alaternus, which never bear- 
eth fruit but only leaves. 1712 Petiver in Phil, Tras. 
XXVIL. 393 Great broad Alatern. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvi. 207 The Alaternus, formerly so shorn and beclipped 
in hedges. 

Alation (¢léfan). [a. Fr. alation, f. L. alat-us 
winged: see ALATE and -10n. Cf. foliation.) A 
winged condition ; ‘the mode in which the wings 
of insects are formed and disposed upon the body.’ 
Craig 1847. 

Mod. Bot. Thealation of the stem is more conspicuous in 
other species of the pea. 

Alaunt, variant of ALAN, a wolf-hound. 

+ Alave‘nture, Ods. rave—!. In phr. at ala- 
venture. [A mixture of Eng. af aventiere and cor- 
tesp. Fr. @ /’aventure.] Used by Caxton for at 
aventure: see ADVENTURE 50. 3 b. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Arutes 1. xxiv. 75 Al dedes of ba- 
taylle ben doon at alaventure. 

+ Alay’, v. Obs. rare. [?] The specific term 
for ‘to carve’ a pheasant. 

1508 7erwzes of a Keruer in Babees Bk. 265 Vntache that 
curlewe. Alaye that fesande. Wynge that partryche. 1838 
P. Partey Zales ab, Christm. xxxiii. 302 The good people 
of those days would not say czz up, but alay a pheasant. 

Alay, earlier and better spelling of ALLAY. 

Alay, variant of ALLY, a kind of marble. 


+Alay‘ne, v. Obs. rare—. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ Layne to hide.] To hide, conceal. 

¢1400 Sowdane 1497 The sowdan sore them affrayned 
What that thernames wer; Roulandsaide,and noghtalayned. 

af Alazony. Obs.—° fad. Gr. adafoveia, -via 
bragging, imposture.] ‘ Arrogancy or pride.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

Alb (zlb). Forms: 1-9 albe, 4-7 aube, 5 awbe, 
awlbe, 5-6 aulbe, 6-alb. [OE. aide, ad. late L. 
alba, for tusica or vestis alba a white tunic or gar- 
ment, a shirt. The form azée is a later adoption 
of the Fr. azée:—a/ba, and was the usual one in 
Eng. in the 14th and early 15th c.; in the 16th the 
two were mixed in azdbe, awlbe.] A tunic or vest- 
ment of white cloth reaching to the feet, and en- 
veloping the entire person; a variety of the surplice, 
but with close sleeves; worn by clerics in religious 
ceremonies, and by some consecrated kings. 

ax100 Canons of K. Edgar in Auc. Laws Il. 250 pet zlc 
preost hebbe subuculam under his alban [daz. or acc. of albe]. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Honi. 163 Te albe sol, and hire smoc hwit. 
1340 -1ye7b. 236 Ine be aube and ine pe gerdle above. 1440 
Promp, Parv., Awbei1499 Awlbe). Alba, poderts. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 359/2 Saynt Martyn appiered to hym cladde 
in an aulbe. 1566 F£ize/. Ch. Furn. (1866) 30 Item an alb— 
whearof wee have made a surples. 1606 G. WloovcockE] 
Hist. Fustine LI iij, Hee [Sigismund] .. was buryed in his 
regall Albe in Wngaria. 1649 Jer. TayLor Gét. Erenip. 1. 
vill. 68 Whose albes of baptisme served them also for a wind- 
ing sheet. 1820 Scott Moxast. xxxvii, Array yourselves also 
in alb and cope. 1846 Kesie Lyra Junoc. (1873) 171 Who 
daily in the Holy Place wears the bright albe. 

Albacore (ce'1bak6e1). Also 6 albo-, 6-albi-, 
Salbe-, galber-. [a. Pg. albacor, -bacora, -becora(Sp. 


) bukr, 


pl. éakarat, a young camel, a heifer, whence also 
Pg. éacoro a young pig. The Fr. form albicore is 
also in use.] A fish; prop. a large species of 
Tunny (Zyzzs), found in the Atlantic, near W. 
Indies. Applied also to a kindred species in the 
Pacific ; and loosely to others of the genus. 

1579 T. Stevens Lett. fr. Goa in Hakluyt E1. 583 In the 
sea, the fish which is called Albocore, as big as a salmon. 
1696 Ovincton Voy. Suvat 48 We likewise met with shoals 
of Albicores (so call’d froma piece of white Flesh that sticks 
to their Heart). 1766 Grose Voy. East [ud.1. 5 The Alba- 
core is another fish of much the same kind as the Bonito. 
1782 P. Bruce Jeu. x11. 424 Baracuda, ship-jacks, albecores. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1873) 162 The flying-fish and 
their devourers the bonitos and albicores. 1860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sca ili. § 158 A few years ago, great numbers of Alber- 
core... entered the English Channel. 1868 Daily News 
x4 Sept., Capture of an Albacore at Dawlish. 

Alban (e'lban), [f. L. a/d-us white+-an.] A 
white crystalline resinous substance extracted from 
gutta-percha on treatment with alcohol or ether. 

1863 Watts Chem, Dict, (1872) 1.64. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Alban forms from 14 to 16 per cent. of gutta percha. 

Albata (zlbéi-ta). [a. L. albat-a fem. of albat- 
zs whitened, clothed in white.] A metallic compo- 
sition imitating silver; white metal, German silver. 

1848 Bachel. Albany 111 The argentine and the albata did 
their best to look silvery. 1861Sa1.a Baddington Peer. 11. 232 
He was not the genuine arlicle, but a substitute, a kind of 
albata, or Sheffield plate. 


+ Alba‘tion. Os. [ad. med. L. alsation-em, n, 
of action f. albd-re to whiten.] 

1. A term used by the alchemists for the alleged 
process of whitening metals, especially of trans- 
muting copper into silver ; = ALBIFICATION. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Dusting ; ?orzg. dusting with a white powder. 

1612 WoobDaLL Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 268 Albation is the 


albacora, Fr. albicore) ; f. Arab. a/ the + 
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abstraction of dust, moths, gref, adhering to a thing with 
an Hares foot, feather, spather, knife, or the like. 1658 
Pius, 4 batiou (chem.) a dusting with a hare’s foot [not 
in ed. 1678). 

Albatross (z'lbatrgs). Forms: 7 algatross, 
7-8 albi-, Salbe-, 8- albatross. [Apparently a 
modification of ALCATRAS, applied to the Frigate- 
bird, but extended through inaccurate knowledge 
to a still larger sea-fowl, and in this sense altered 
to albt-, albe-, albatross (perhaps with etymological 
reference to a/bus white, the albatross being white, 
while the a/catras was black). /gatross in 17th c. 
may be an intermediate form; albatross has not 
been found bef. 1769. The word has now passed 
into most of the mod. langs. (Du. albatross, G. 
-tross, -tros, Fr. -tros, It. -tro, Pg. -tvoz, Sp. -troste), 
but seems to have originated in Eng. (or ? Du.)] 

+1. The Frigate-bird, = ALcaATRAS 2. Odés. 

1732 Mortimer in PAi?. Trans, XXXVII. 448 While the 
Albitrosse are setting and hatching their Young, their Heads 
change from Brown to Scarlet, and become Brown again 
afterwards. 1748 Anson Voy, 1. vi. (ed. 4) 76 Their bills are 
narrow, like that of an Albitross. 1753 Cuambers Cyc. 
Supp., Albitrosse, the name of a large sea-bird, common 
about Jamaica, and in many other places. This is a thievish 
creature and principally feeds on the prey which another 
sea-bird, called the booby, provides for itself. 

2. The English name of a family of birds allied 
to the Petrels (Order 772bz:zares), which inhabit the 
Pacific and Souther Oceans. The great Albatross, 
Diomedea exulans, to which the name is usually 
applied, is the largest of sea-fowls. 

1681 Grew Jus. Reg. Soc. 73 The Head of the Jan of 
War; called also 4 dé:trosse. [Figured ; clearly Diomedea.] 
1697 Dampier Voy. an. 1691 (1703) 1. 531 They {sailors} have 
several other signes, whereby to know when they are near it, 
by the sea-fow] they meet at sea, especially the Algatrosses, 
avery large long- winged fowl. 1698 Fryer £. /udia & Persia 
12 Those feathered Harbingers of the Cape . . Albetrosses. 
1719 SHELVvocKe Voy. in Harris 1. 202 These were accom- 
panied with Albitrosses, the largest sort of sea-fowls. 1768 
(Dec. 24) Coox Voy. (1790) 1. 30 We shot an albetross, 
which measured between the tips of its wings nine feet and 
an inch. 1769 (Jan. 26) /ézd¢., The Albatrosses proved very 
good eating. 1798 CoLeripce Avec. Afar. 1. xiv, Instead of 
the cross, the albatross About my neck was hung. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 162 It has always been a mys- 
tery to me on what the albatross .. can subsist. 1865 Lus- 
sock Prek. Times 367 Ear-rings nade of albatross-down. 

Albe, variant of ALB. 

Albe. [Anglicized form of AtBuM, in sense 1.] 
Rom. Antig. A tablet on which anything is in- 
scribed ; a register. 

1697 Potrer Aztig. Greece (1715) 1. xxvi. 165 If any Debtor 
shall be blotted out of the Albe, or Register. 1807 Robinson 
Archzol. Gr. \. xxx. 114 lf any debtor should be blotted out 
of the albe, or register, before he had discharged his debt. 

+ Albe’, coij. Obs. or arch.; also al be, allbe, 
all be. [prop. a phrase a// be, contr. for all be it, 
= although it be (that) . see ALL adv, and ALBEIT.] 
Although it be that ; although. 

1.=ALBEIT 1. 

1386 Cuaucer Svs. 7. 97 Al be that Ikan nat sowne his 
stile [v. 7. al be it]. 1493 Petrotydla (Pynsom) 79 Albe that 
he excellyd in richesse He besy was to haue hir in mariage. 

2.=ALBEIT 2. 

c 1400 Purific. (Turnb. 1843) 128 Thou mekely com thyn 
offurryng in thyn hond All be the law sett on the no bond. 
21586 Sipney in Farr’s S. P. I. 68 Allbe thousands here, Ten 
tbousands there decay. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus iv. v, Ay, 
but his fear Would ne’er be mask’d, allbe his vices were. 1825 
SouTtuEy Paraguay wv. xix. Wks. VII. 83 And in their hearts, 
albe the work was rude, It raised the thought of all-com- 
manding might. 

3.= ALBEIT 2. 

1596 Spenser Zo Beautie 149 Oftit falles .. That goodly 
Beautie, albe heavenly borne, Is foule abused. 

Albecore, obs. variant of ALBACORE. 

+ Albede‘ne, adv. Obs. 3-5; also al bidene, 
alle bidene, al bydene, albydene, all bedene. 
[Really two words ALL BEDENE, i.e. ‘all soon,’ but 
so much used together that a// preserved little of its 
force. Cf. although.] Forthwith, immediately. 

a 1300 //avelo/: 730 And thrie, he gat it al bidene. c13z0 


Syr Bevis 3685 And men told hem albedene How the geaunt 
Ascopard In a caste] hire hadde to ward. 1330 R. BRuNNE 
Chron. 45 Lyndeseie he destroied quite alle bidene. ¢ 1400 
Syr Percy. 2278 Grete lordes and the qvene Welcomed hym 
al-bydene. ¢1450 Erle of Tolous 1211 Betwene them had 
they chyldyr fyftene Doghty Knyghtys all bedene. ; 

+ Albedine‘ity. Ods. [f. L. albzdin-em white- 
ness, as if on an adj. *albadine-2s, + -ITY.] 

1652 Urquuart Fewed Wks. 1834, 195 Hexeity, and albe- 
dineity .. are words exploded by such as affect the purity 
of the Latine diction. 


| Albedo (#lbido). [L. albedo whiteness; f. 
alb-um white.) Whiteness; sfec, in 4str. The 
proportion of the solar light incident upon an ele- 
ment of the surface of a planet, which is again 
diffusedly reflected from it. 

1859 Monthly Not. R.A.S.XX. 103. 1878 NEwcoms Pop, 
Astron. 549 When the albedo of a body 1s said to be 0°6. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Urinary conditions... were called 
the crystalline, the snowy, the limy, and the limpid albedo. 

Albedony. ‘ Whiteness.’ Cockeram 1626. 

Albeit (6lb7it), con7. [prop. a phrase all be it 
(that); in full, al/ though it be that. This is only } 


ALBIFICATION. 


a particular instance of a// with a verb in sub- 
Junctive (see ALL adv. 10), in which the conjunctive 
phrase becomes a gzasz-word. The nom. pron. 7¢ 
was also often dropped, whence the shorter a// Ze, 
ALBE. Before the synthesis was complete, a// de 7¢ 
had, in past tense, ad/ were it.] 

1. Even though it be (¢ha/) ; admitting (¢ha/). 

e146 Fortescue Ads. & Lit. Mott. (1714) 30 Albeit that 
the Frenche Kyng’s Revenuz be.. miche gretter. 1603 
Kno.tes /fist. Turkes (1621) 1150 Albeit that a great num- 
ber of them were slain, yet fell they out againe. 1862 C. 
STRETTON Cheguered Life 1. 125 From that day to this we 
have never met—albeit that he has had my best wishes. 

+b. Pa. ¢. Even though it were. Oés. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boethius (1868) 5 Al were it so fat sche 
was ful of so greet age. 

2. That omitted: Even though it be that ; even 
though, although, though. 

e246 Cuaucer Leg. G. Hout. 1359, 1 may well leese a 
worde on yow, or letter, Albeit I shal be never the better. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. 530 He had gret fere, Albut baw hit 
ner no nede. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 688/2 
All bee it he coulde not saye naye. 1611 SHaks. Cyz76. 11. 
iil, 61 A worthy Fellow, Albeit he comes on angry purpose 
now. 1805 SoutHEY Madoc itt Wi. Wks. V. 8, I shall live 
to see the day, Albeit the number of my years well nigh Be 
full. 1878 Lever Yack Hiutow xxvi. 184 Their voices, too, 
albeit the accent was provincial, were soft and musical. 

3. In contr. clause: Even though, even if, although. 

1795 SouTHEY Joau of Arc 1. 365 AndI am well content to 
dwell in peace, Albeit inglorious. 1847 THACKERAY Vaw. 
Fair xix. (1879) I, 198 When a certain (albeit uncertain) mor- 
row isin view. 1853 Kane Grinuel Exp, xxvii. (1856) 225 The 
sun, albeit from a lowly altitude, shone out in full brightness. 

Albercore, variant of ALBACORE. 

Alberge, obs. Fr. and Eng. form of AUBERGE. 

Albert (zx Ibait). Also in full Albert chain. 
[named after Prince Albert, the Consort of Queen 
Victoria.] A kind of watch-chain. 

1883 Datly News 5 Feb. 3/4 Stealing ..a silver watch and 
Albert chain, Mod. Advt. Lost, a gold albert with two seals, 

Albertite (2 lboitait). Ax. [f. lberz (county), 
New Brunswick +-1TE.] A jet-black bituminous 
mineral found in 1849 in New Brunswick, supposed 
to be the residue left on the drying up of a great 
body of petroleum. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts |. 41 Albertite has been largely used 
in the United States for the distillation of oil and coke. 1881 
£cho 23 July 1/6 The coal. . resembles the Albertite found 
in New Brunswick. ; 

A-lbert-type. [after name of the inventor.] 
A method ot printing in ink from photographic 
plates ; also, the picture thus produced. 

1875 VocEL Light §& Photog. xv. 245 These Albert-types.. 
approach, but do not equal, the silver copies in beauty. 

Albescent (Zlbesent), a. [ad. L. albiscent-em 
pr. pple of albésc-cre to grow white; f. alé-zs 
white.] | Growing or becoming white ; shading or 
passing into white. 

1831 W. & M. Howitt Seasons 306 The galaxy stretches 
its albescent glow athwart the northern sky. 1868 Darwin 
Var. Au. & Plants 1. vi. 184 The croup being blue instead of 
snow-white ; but the tint varies, being sometimes albescent. 

Albespyne, -ine (zlbéspain). avch. [a. OF. 
albespine, aubespine (mod. aubépine), Pr.albespin:— 
L. alba spinawhite thorn.] Whitethorn, hawthorn. 

1366 MAuNDEv. ii. (1839) 13 Braunches of Albespyne, that 
is White Thorn. 1881 F. T. Patcrave Vis. Eng. 79 A bower 
Of reedmace and rushes fine, Fenced with sharp albespyne. 

+Albeston(e. O%s. [a. OFr. albeston, variant 
of abeston, asbeston, a. L. asbeston, acc. of ASBES- 
Tos, q.v. (OFr. has also adestos). Albeston is per- 
haps due to fanciful association with a/d-zs white ; 
in Eng. the termination. was assimilated to stove, 
quasi ‘ white-stone.’] = ASBESTOS. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xi. (1495) 558 Of albe- 
stone... was made acandyll sticke, on whyche was a lantern 
so brennynge that it myght not be quenched wyth tempeste 
nother with reyne. 1567 Mapiet Greeue Forest 2 Albeston 
.. being once set on fire, can neuer after be quenched. 


+ Albeti-mes, adv. phr. Obs.= ALL BETIMES ; 
see ALL adv., and cf. albedene. 


1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) 11. 218 He that is my father 
shall be known openly, and albetimes. 


Albicant (ez Ibikant), #//. a. [ad. L. a/bicant- 
ent pr. pple. of albica-re: see ALBICATION.] Becom- 
ing or growing white. 

1879 in Syed. Soc. Lex. 

Albication (xlbiké‘fon). [n. of action f. L. 
albicat- ppl. stem of adbzcd-ve to whiten, f. a/b-zs 
white.] The process of growing white; esf. The 
development of whiteorlight patches, spots, streaks, 
bands, ete., in the foliage of plants, as in varie- 
gated hollies, syeamines, geraniums, grasses, etc. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v., This anomaly is hereditary; a 
good example of it is afforded by the Phalaris arundinacea, 
which presents bands alternately of white and green. It is 
not yet certainly known whether albication is a pathological 
change or not. 

Albicore, variant of ALBACORE. 

+A‘lbid, a. Obs. rare". (ad. L. a/biad-us whitish, 
£, alb-us white; see -1D.] | Whitish. 

1657 Tomunson Reuou's Disp. 264 Its flowers are albid. 

+ Albifica‘tion. O¢s. [a. Fr. albification, ad. 
med. L. albification-ent, n. of action f. albificd-re: 


ALBIFICATIVE. 


see ALBIFY.] The process or art of making white. 


(Chiefly as a term in Alcbemy.) 

¢1386 Craucer Chan. Yem, Prol. & T. 252 Oure fourneys 
eek of calcinacioun, And of watres albificacioun. 1592 Litty 
Gatlathea \\. iii. 233 It is a very secret science, for none al- 
most can understand the language of it [e. g-].. adbification. 
[Also in Baitey (not in JonNson, Topp, and inod. Dicts.] 

+ Albifica:tive, ¢. Ods. [f. med.L. albif- 
cal- ppl. stem of albificd-re (see ALBIFY) + -1VE.] 
Having the power or tendency to make white. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Adch. (in Ashm. 1652) Pref. 128 Alby- 
fycative shall be the Syxt [Gate of Alchemy}. 

Albiflorous (zlbifleres), @. Bol. [f mod. L. 
albiflor-us (f. L. alb-us white + /lor- flower) + -ovs.] 
Waving white flowers. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Albify, v. Obs. [ad. med. L. albificdre, f. 
albus white; see -FY.] To make white, to whiten. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 73/2 1t .. exempteth 


all impuritye, and albifyeth the teeth. 1606 N. Breton 
Sidney's Ourania, Asa Red Bricke by water's Albified. — 

Albin(e (2']bin). .J//2. [mod. f. L. a/4-us white 
+-INE, min. form.] Name given by Wemer(1817) 
to an opaque white variety of the mineral apopbyl- 
lite found in Bohemia. Dana. 

Albines (z'Ibinz), sd. p/. Veg. Phys. [mod. f. 
L. a/é-us white +-INE.] | Small colourless bodies 
found associated witb aleuron grains. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albiness (x'Ibinés). [f. ALBIN-0+-Ess; cf. 
negro, negress.) A female albino. 

1808 T.S. Traite On Albinoes in Phil. Trans. X1X. 85 Her 
mother's first child, a girl, is also an albiness .. the fifth, a 
boy, is an albino, 1852 Cassell's Pop. Educ. V1. 76/2 Ifan 
Albino inarry an Albiness, etc. 1858 Hotmes dat, Sreak/. T. 
(1865) 72 Negative or washed blondes, arrested by nature on 
the way to become albinesses. 

Albinism (zIbinizin). [?a. mod. Fr. a/din- 
isme: see ALBINOISM.] The state or condition 
of being an albino. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 1. 86/2 St. Hilaire .. sup- 
poses that there are two species of Albinism, one the effect 
of disease, the other a true anomaly. 1839 Times J ea7- 
bk. of Facts 174 Albinism in a Swallow. 1859 Darwin 
Oriz. Spec. i.(1873)10 Every one must have heard of cases of 
albinism. . appearing in several members of the same family. 

Albino (#lb7-no, &lbaine). Pl. -os. [a. Sp. or 
Pg. a/éino (originally applied by the Portuguese to 
white negroes on tbe coast of Africa) an appella- 
tive f. a/bo white.] Used ad¢rid. in all senses. 

1. A human being distinguished by tbe congenital 
absence (partial or total) of colouring pigment in 
the skin, hair, and eyes, so that the former are 
abnormally white, and the latter of a pink colour, 
and unable to bear tbe ordinary light. 

1777 Rosertson A mer. 11. 6g The former are called Albinos 
by the Portuguese. 1808 (See under ALBINESS). 1819 Pan- 
tolugta s.v., dddinos .. first noticed by the Portuguese as 
existing among Africannegroes. 1834 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 
111. 62/1 The albino varieties in mankind. 1879 G. HaRtan 
Eyesight ii. 15 The eyes of albinos are pink .. from the red 
blood in the vessels of the choroid in which also pigment is 
absent. 5 ; 

2. By extension, Any animal having the same pe- 
culiarity, as white mice, rabbits, cats, clepbants, etc. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 163 A white ass, but not an al- 
bino. 1865 Tytor &. /fist. Man. x. 274 In Africa, the albino 
buffalo shares the sanctity of the elephant. 1874 Coves 
Birds of N.-W. 47 A curious partial albino, which had the 
plumage irregularly blotched with pure white. 

3. Sometimes also said of plants in which no 
chloropbyll is developed in the leaves. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lev, Albino plants may be obtained by 
causing them to germinate and grow ina damp place. No 
chlorophyll is formed and they are said to be etiolated. 

Albinoism (21b7-no,iz’m, -baivn-). [f. ALBINO 

+-IsmM. Cf. Aerozsm.] Tbe state or condition of 
being an albino ; = ALBINISM. 

1868 Campers Excycl. 1. 110 Albinoism is always born 
with the individual. 1881 J.G. Woop in Sund. Vag. Feb. 
126 Birds are very subject to albinoism. 


Albite (s'lbsit). Wiz. [mod. f. (by Gahn and 
Berzelius 1$14) L. a/é-xs white +-1TE, min. form.] 

A feldspathic mineral, usually white, differing from 
common feldspar in containing soda instead of 
potasb ; white or soda feldspar. 

1843 Humpte Dict. Geol., Albite .. formsa constituent part 
of the greenstone rocks in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 


1879 Ruttey Aocks x. 88 The species albite and anorthite 
are isomorphous. 


Conb. albite-felsite, a variety of albite; albite 
porphyry, a porphyry containing crystals ofalbite. 

Albitic (@lbitik), @ 3/7. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of 
the nature of, or containing, albite. 

1837-80 Dana .J/in. 352 Veins of albitic granite are often 
repositories of the rarer granite minerals. 

Alblast, -er, obs. forms of ARBALEST, -ER. 

Albocore, obs. variant of ALBACORE. 

Albocracy (&lbgkrasi). rare". [f. 1. alb-ues 
white + -(0)cracy, ad. Gr. -(0)xpatia government.] 
Government by ‘white’ men or Europeans. 


_ 1880 Cust Ling. Ess. 303 The same albocracy, so striking 
in British India, flourished famously under the Ptolemies. 


Albolith (clbdlip). [f L. a/-us white + Gr. 
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AiOos stone.] A name given to a white cement pre- 
pared from magnesia and silica. 
1875 in Ure Dict. Arts. 
+Albonie. Os. [=A//-dony.] = ALL-BONE, 
1597 GERARD //erbal 43. 
| Albora‘k. Os. [Arab. jl al-burag the 


splendid, lightning-flasbing, f£. daraya to flash, 
lighten.] ‘Ibe white steed on which Mohammed 
was said to bave been carried up to heaven; a white 
mule. 

1635 Swan Spec. Mund (1670) 410 The Alborach is a fair 
white beast like an ass, frequent in the Turkish Territories. 
1847 Craic, <1/ Lorak. 

Alborne, obs. form of AUBURN. 

Albuginean (xlbizdzirnz,in), @. [f. mod. L. 
albiigine-us (see next) +-AN.] Of or resembling the 
white fibrous tissue of the cye and of the testicle. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 354/1 Invested with a 
strong and dense albuginean tunic. — 

Albugineous (xlbixdzi-n/as), 2. [f. mod. 
L. albiigine-us (f. albiigin-em, see albiigo) + -ovs.] 
@.=ALBUGINEAN. b. Of the nature of tbe white 
of an egg, albuminous. 

1543 Traueron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 430 Albugineus 
is that, y* pertaineth to the white of the eye. 1664 Power 
E.cp. Philos. 1. 60 You shall observe in perfect Sanguineous 
Animals a circulation of an albugineous chylic-matter before 
the bloud have a being. 1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 
II. 263/2 An elementary organic solid, called by him the 
albugineous fibre. 

+ Albu'ginous, @. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Fr. albu- 
gineux (f. as if:—L. *albiginds-us): see ALBUGO 
and -ous.] Of the white of an egy; albuminous. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 50 Egges 1 observe will 
freeze, in the generative and albuginous part thereof. 

+Albu-ginousness. és. [f. prec. + -NEsS.] 
Albuminousness, albumen, white of an egg. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gadbelhoner's Bk. Physic 48/1 Yake .. the 
albuginousnes of a nue layed Egge. 

|| Albugo (#lbi#-go). [L. albigo, -gin-, white- 
ness, also a disease of the eye (oculorum albiigines 
Pliny), f. a/4us white.] 

1. A disease of the eye, in whicb a white opaque 
spot forms upon the transparent cornea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. &. vir. xvi. (1495) 234 Another 
euyll of the eyen we calle a webbe and Constantin calleth it 
Albugo. 1633 T. ApAms £.x/. 2 /’et. iii. 18 [Pride] is like the 
albuyo, or white spot in the eye, which dimmeth our under- 
standing. 1704 Lond. Gaz. mmmmix/s Ungula’s, Albugo’s 
. . and all other Distempers relating to the Eyes. 1853 
Mayne £xp. Lex., dlbugo, a white opacity of the cornea. 

+2. The white of an egg; albumen. Oés. 

1706 Puittirs, 4 /bugo.. Also the white of an Egg. 

Album! (cz lbim). Pl. albums. [a. L. album a 
blank tablet for entries, subst. use of neut. sing. of 
adj. a/b-s white. At first used in Eng. professedly 
as a Latin word, and so inflected: see in albo 
below, as we say 772 Zoto.] 

1. Rom. Antig. A tablet on which the preetor’s 
edicts and other public notices were recorded for pub- 
lic information; afterwards extended to other lists. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyce/. Suff. s.v., The high-priest entered 
the thick transactions of each year into an a/buv, or table, 
which was hung up in his house for the public use. 1868 
Smith Dict. Antig. s.v., The album was so called because 
it was either a white material, or a material whitened. 

2. A blank book in which to insert autographs, 
memorial verses, original drawings, or other sou- 
venirs. According to Jobnson ‘a book in whicb 
foreigners have long been accustomed to insert the 
autographs of celebrated people.’ 

1651 Relig. Wotton (1672) 30 Was requested by Christopher 
Flecamore to write some sentence in his 4/é0. [bid. 69 In 
his Album of Friends after the German custome. 1652 Ben- 
Lowe Theoph., Who in Loves <i /ég are enrol’d Unutterable 
Joyes behold. 1757 Cuesterr. Left. 319. 1V.87, [do notmean 
a German album, stuffed with people’s names and Latin sen- 
tences. 1848 THAckeRay Van, F . Ixiii. (1853) 533 Grignac.. 
made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the Albums of the place. 

3. ‘A book at public places in which visitors 
enter their names.’ Webster. (This in England is 
called a I’'rsitors’ Book.) 

1775 W. Mason Gray (Jop.) | remember .. to have seenat 
the convent of the Grande Chartreuse an album of this 
fashion; and was invited to insert my name in it, as a 
foreigner. 1822 J. Fuint Lett. fr. Amer. 294 In the album 
kept at one of these [taverns].. a hundred folio pages had 
been written with names within five months. 

4. A book forreception of photographic cartes and 
views, or of postage-stamps, crests, or other tbings 
whicb are collected and preserved ; a scrap-book. 

1859 ddl 3. Round No. 30. 79 An album full of photo- 
graphs, 1878 Paper § Print, Frnl. xxv. 11 A still greater 
novelty is an album containing twenty-four Welsh costumes. 

| A‘lbum?, Oés. [L. a/éum white.] 

1. Path. Leucorrhea. 

1527 L.Anprew tr. Brunsuyke's Distyll. Waters Gv, Good 
Sy that Album or whyte in women, 

. Rent paid in white money or silver. 

1691 Biount Law Dict., Aléum, used for white Rent, or 
Rent paid in Silver. 1775 Asn, A/éu (in old records: Rent 
paid in silver. 

Albumean, a. Of or relating to albums. 


1829 Lamp Le¢?. xvii.156, | have Hed hither to escape the 
albumean persecution. 


ALBUMINO.-. 


Albumen (#Ibiz-meén). [a. L. albimen (albu- 
min-) white of an egy, f. albus white.] 

1. Tbe white of an egg. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 52/1 Yake ..the Albu 
men of 4 Egges. 1753 Cuausers Cycl. Supp. s. v., There is 
most albumen in the obtuse end of anegg. 1869 Hux ey 
in Fortu. Rev. Feb. 135 The white or albumen of an egg. 

2. Tbe substance which exists nearly pure in the 
white of an eye, and forms a constituent of animal 
solids and fluids, and of the tuberous or flesby 
roots, and sceds of plants. Sve ALBUMIN. 

1800 Henry “fit. Chem. (1808) 304 The white of an ezz 
affords a good example of animal albumen. 1822 Imisos 
Se & Art U1. 138 Albumen is the principle constituent of 
the serum of blood. 1858 Carrenter Leg. Phys. § 32 Vhese 
compounds, .. gluten, fibrin, albumen, caseine, etc., form 
the basis of all vegetable and aniinal tissues. 

3. Bol. The substance interposed between tbe 
skin and embryo of many seeds, of whicb it usually 
constitutes the eatable part. It varies greatly in 
consistency and amount, and is sometimes entirely 
wanting. 

1677 Grew Anat, Plants ww. iii. § 9 The Albumen or clear 
Liquor out of which they are bred. 1830 Linprey .Vat. 
Syst. Bot. Introd. 32 The substance which surrounds the 
embryo is called the Albumen. 1857 Hentrey £dcm. Bot. 
$298 The body of the sced is composed either of the em- 
bryo alone, or of the embryo imbedded in a mass of tissue, 
called the endosperm, perisperm, or albumen. 

Albumenize .élbizmenaiz), v.; also -min-. 
{f, ALBUMEN + -1ZE.] To cover orimpregnate with 
albumen ; in pbotography, to coat paper witb an 
albuminous solution. (Usually in pa. pple.) 

Albumenized (i1bizménaizd), Af/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Coated with albumen. 

1853 R. Hust Man. Photog. 278 A sheet of positive albu- 
minized paper. 1868 QO. Kev. No. 248, 354 The production 
of albumenized paper for the purposes of the pholographer 
consumes a large number of the whites of fresh eggs 

Albumenizer (i1bizmenaizai). [f. as prec. + 
-ER!.] | One who albumenizes. 

1879 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. (Adzé.) Albumenizers.—The Im- 
perial Company have vacancics for several first-class hands. 

Albumenizing (#lbi#ménaizin), v4/. sé. [f. 
as prec. +-1NG1.] Coating with albumen. 

1853 NV. § Q. Ser. 1. VIII. 396 That is coated again with 
the albumenizing mixture. 1869 Ang. Mech. 15 Oct. 102/2 
I give the recipes for albumenising. 

Albumess. A feinale keeper of an album. 

1829 Lams Left. 1. (1841) 65 My albumess will be cate- 


chised on this subject. 

Albumin (&lbizmin). Chem. [a. mod. Fr. 
albumine, f. L. albuimin- stem form of ALBUMEN.] 

One of the classes of ALBUMINOIDS, containing 
sucb as are soluble in water (= ALBUMEN 2), or in 
dilute acids or alkalis (aczd or alkali albumins.) 

1869 Roscoe C/tem. 434 Albumin is seen in one of its purest 
forms in the white of egg. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., By 
some it is believed that ovum-albumin is a compound of 
several forms of albumin. 1881 .Va‘ure No. 615. 352 The 
derived albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

Albuminate (&lbi#minelt). [f L. adbimin- 
(sce ALBUMEN) +-ATE4.] The combination of al- 
bumin with certain bases, in wbich the albumin acts 
as a very feeble acid. 

1859 Lewes PAys. Com. Life 1. ii. go Schmidt's researches 
prove fat to be less easily Coabuetble in the organism than 
the carbo-hydrates, and even than albuminates, 1863 
Watts Chem. Dict. (1879) 1. 69 Albuminate of Soda is cou.- 
tained in blood-serum. 

Albuminated (iIbiz minclted), 7f/. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ATES +-ED.] = ALBUMENIZED. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albuminiferous (#)bi/:mini-feres), a. [f. as 
p Tec. +-(1) FEROUS.] Producing orsupplyingal bumen. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. V.€6/1 The albuminiferous 
part of the oviduct. 

Albuminimeter (a1bi# mini-métas). [f. as 
ptec. + -(1)METER.] A polarizing apparatus for 
ineasuring the amount of albumen in a liquid. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

buminin (4)bi7minin). [a. Fr. a/buminine; 
see ALBUMIN and -1N.] Couerbe’s name for the 
substance of the cells which enclose the white of 
birds’ eggs. 

1863 in Watts Chem. Dict. 

Albuminiparous (&lbiz:mini-paras), a. [f. 
L. albimin- (see ALBUMEN) +-far-us bearing + 
-0Us: see -(1)PAROUs.] Producing albumen. 

1855 Owen /avert. Ax. 56: Both invaginated tubes enter 
the albuminiparous sac. 

buminization (#lbiz#:minaiz-' fon). Bro/. 
[f. next +-aTIoN.] (See quot.) 

1843 T. Appison in Guy's Hosp. Ref. Ser. 11. 1. ii, 37 This 
re-conversion of a tissue into albumen I would eapress by 
the term albuminization. 

Albuminize (biz minaiz), 2. Azo/. rare” °. 
[f. L. a/éimin- (see ALBUMEN) + -1ZE.) To convert 
Into albumin. 

Albumino- (%1bi7mino), combining adverbial 
aud adjectival form of ALBUMEN ; ¢f. ae tfo-. 

1. adv. Albuminously, as in albumino-fibrous. 

1836 Town Cyel. nat. § PAys. 1. 60/2 Albumin ~xelann- 
ous Ussues. 1878 Bryant Pract. Surg. I. £3 An albumino 
fibrous material. 


ALBUMINOID. 


2. adj. Albuminous, as in albumino-chloride. | 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1155/2 The white | 
aphthous mass..albumino-fibrin. 1869 Eg. Afech, 28 May 
2209/3 The albumino-choride of silver. 

Albuminoid (#1bi7/minoid), a. and sb. [f. L. 
albtimin-(see ALBUMEN) + -o1D.] Notin Craig 1847. 

A. adj. Like or resembling albumen; of the 
same character as albumen. 

1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life |. ii. 128 These four albu- 
minvid substances, namely albumen, fibrine, caseine, and 
gluten, 1869 Huxcey in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 135 All living 
matter 1s more or less albuminoid. fo 

B. sé. in pl.=Albuminoid Principles: A class 
of organic compounds (also called Protedds), which 
form the chief part of the organs and tissues of 
animals and plants; they are composed of carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and a little sulphur, 
and are divided into 4léumins, Globulins, Fibrins, 
Derived Albumins, Coagulated Protetds, Pepiones, 
and Amyloids. 

1873 Barr. Stewart Conserv. Force vii. 177 The plastic 
matters of which vegetable structure is built are of two 
kinds, amyloids and albuminoids. 1876 M. Foster Phys. 
(1879) 647 Proteids .. are frequently spoken of as albuminoids. 

buminoidal (#]bi#:minoi-dal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL1.] Of the nature of an albuminoid. 

1864 Reader No. 86. 239/2 A new albuminoidal substance, 
Albuminone (#lbi#-mingun). Chem. [f. AL- 
BUMIN +-ONE.] (See quot.) 

1878 Kinezett Axin:. Chem. 71 Albuminoids being con- 
verted into albuminones, or substances soluble in alcohol 
and not coagulable by heat. Fi 

Albuminose (21bi#:miné«'s), a. and sé, [ad. 
mod. L. albtiminés-us : see ALBUMEN and -OsE.] 

A. adj. = ALBUMINOUS. 

a@1859 WorcESTER Cites SmiTH. 1880 Gray Jot, Text-dk. 
395 Albuminose, said of seeds provided with albumen. 

B. sé. A crystalloid substance derived from albu- 
men by the action of pepsin in weak acid solutions. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1V. 163-2 Bonchardat 
obtained a substance by digesting moist fibrin in water.. 
which he called albuminose. _ ? ; 

|| Albuminosis (#lbi#:minowsis). Path. [f. L. 
albumin- (see ALBUMEN) + -OSIs, formative of 
names of diseases.) A condition of the blood in 
which the proportion of albumen is increased. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

buminous (#lbi#‘minas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-oUs 3 ef. Fr. albumineux.) 

1. Of the nature or character of albumen or albu- 
min; having the same composition as the white 
of an egg. 

1791 NicHotson Chew. 514 The albuminous part, or serum, 
coagulates. 1879 C. Cameron in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 
368/r In the case of young animals, a diet rich in albuminous 
substances is necessary. : 

2. Boi, Containing a store of albumen in the 
seed: see ALBUMEN 3. 

1830 LinpLey Vat. Syst. Bot. 37 Albuminous solitary pen- 
dulous seeds. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. (1880) 14 Seeds are 
distinguished into albuminous and exalbuminous, those 
supplied with and those destitute of albumen. 

3. fig. Insipid. 

1865 CarLyLe /redk. Gt. 111. 1x. i. 65 Nothing but a kind 
of albuminous simplicity noticeable in them; no wit, ori- 
ginality, brightness in the way of uttered intellect. 

buminousness (#1bi/minosnés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] The state of being albuminous. 

1864 in WEBSTER. . : ee P 

| Albuminuria (#lbi7 miniteria). Path. [f. 
L. albiimin- + Gr. ovp-ov urine.] (See quot.) 

1854 Jones & Siev. Path. Anat. 607 We regard albumin- 
uria.. only as an indication that the kidney is the seat of a 
passive hyperemia. 1876 tr. H’agner’s Gen. Path. 538 Al- 
buminuria, the escape of albumen through the kidney. 

Alburn, obs. form of AUBURN. 

Alburn (zlboin). 

1. = ALBuRNeM [of which it is an Eng. ad.]. 

2. A fish; the Bleak fin L. aldurzuzs on account 
of its silvery white appearance]. 

1753 CuHampers Cycl, Supp., Alburnus. [Alburn in mod. 
Dicts.} 

Alburnous (2]b1nas), a. [f. ALBURN-UM + 
-ous.] Of, or of the nature of, alburnum. 

1803 Knicut in PArd. Trans. XCIL1. 289 Between the cor- 
tical and alburnous substances. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agréc. 
Chem. 72 1n bulbous roots, the alburnous substance forms’ 
the larzest part of the vegetable. 

burnum (#lbxindm). [a. L. alburnum, f. 
alb-us whitc.] The whiter, softer, and more re- 
cently formed wood in exogenous trees, between 
the bark and hcart-wood ; the sap-wood, 

1664 Evelyn Sélva (1776) 524 That whiter, softer, fatty 
part called by the antients Adburnum. 1791 E. DARwix 
Bot. Gard. 1. 96 Sap-wood or alburnum. 1809 .Vat. Hist. 
in Aun, Reg.793/1 Uhe buds of trees invariably spring from 
their Alhurnum, 1872 MacmiLian True Vine ili. 121 The 
branch, in its most vital part, must come into closest contact 
with the vine in its most vital part,..the two alburnums 
and the two libers. : i 

+ Alby’si, alby’ssi, adv. Obs. [f. ALL ina 
concessive sense, although, even though (cf. ALBEIT’ 

+ Busy, earlier dys’. Lit. even though busy, even 
though with trouble or pains, hence with difficully, | 
hardly. Cf. Fr. a peine.] Wardly, scarcely, barely. | 
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1297 R. Gove. 81 Ac albysi were yt ten 2er, ar heo here 
azeyn were. c1qz5 Seven Sag. (P.) 1559 ‘Sire,’ quod the 
stiwarde anoon, ‘ Al byssi schal I fynde oon.’ 

Alecade, var. ALCALDE; and erron. f. ALCAYDE. 

Alcahest, variant of ALKAHES?, 

Alcaic (#)k2Zik), a. and sd.; also 7aleh-. [ad. 
L. alcaic-us, a. Gr. dAnatt-vs ; f. ’AAxai-os prop. 
name of a lyric poet of Mytilene about 600 B.c.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Alczeus, or pertain- 
ing to the kind of verse invented by him. 

a 1637 B. Jonson To Himself (J.) Leave things so pros- 
titute And take th’ Alcaick lute. 1753 CHamBers Cyci. 
Supp. s.v., The Alcaic Ode consists of bar strophes, each of 
which contains fourverses. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CXRXVII. 
379 The Alcaic and Sapphic metres. 

B. sb. in Zl. Alcaic strophes. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) JI’&s, 1. 161/1 If a Poet should 
examine thee Of Numbers, Figures, Trimeters, Alchaicks. 
1793 SoUTHEY Nodescr, i. Wks. III. 57 In sapphics sweetly 
incensed ; glorified In proudalcaics. 1863 KinGLaKE Cranea 
(1876) I. viii. 118 Smooth Eton Alcaics. 

Aleaid, variant of ALCAYDE. 

|| Alcalde (alkalde). Also aleade. [Sp., ad. 
Arab, sli! al-gagi the judge, f. 33 gada(y to 


judge. The same word as a Turkish title is eng- 
lished Capi. Sometimes in Fr. form aéade.] A 
magistrate of a town, a sheriff or justice, in Spain 
and Portugal. 

1615 BepweLl Arad, Trudg., Kadi or Alkadi.. signifieth 
also a Iudge. 1666 Lond. Gaz, |xi/2 The Alcalde sent an 
Alguazil..to the Admiral. 1842 Loner. Sf. St. iii. 2 Why 
that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde! 1861 MotLtey Dutch 
Ref. 11. 263 A requisitory letter to the alcades, corregidors, 
and other judges of Castille. 


Aleali, etc., obs. variant of ALKALI, etc. 

Alcamist, -my(e, obs. ff. ALCHEMIST, -MY. 

+A-leamyn(e. Oés. 5-6. Also alkmuyne, 
aleumyn(e. [f. a/camy, early form of ALCHEMY + 
-INE*,] = ALCHEMY 3. 

1432-50 tr. Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 41 An ydole of auricalke 
or alkmuyne. 1440 Prop. Par. Alkamye metalle (1499 
alcamyn) Adkantia. a1g29 SKELTON Why come ye nat go4 
To copper, to tyn, To lede, oralcumyn. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Rev. i. 13 His fete lyke vnto fyne brasse [wzavg. or alcumyne]. 

Alecanamy, obs. form of ALCHEMY. 

Alcanet, obs. variant of ALKANET. 

| Alea‘nna, alca‘na. Ao. [a. Sp. alcana, al- 


catia, a. Arab. s\%{! a/-hennd, name of the shrub. 


See also Henna and ALKanet.] The oriental 
shrub, Egyptian Privet (Lawsonia inermis, N.O. 
Lythracex), or its leaves and young shoots, used 
by eastern nations to dye parts of the body reddish 
orange ; henna. 

16z5 Hart Avzat. Ur. u,v. 81 If any annoint his bodie 
with the iuyce of the berries of the hearbe Hadcana. 164651R 
T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 383 Alcanna being greene, will sud- 
denly infect the nailes and other parts with a durable red. 
1753 Cuamsers Cycé. Supp. s.v., From the berries of alcana 
an oil is extracted of a very agreeable smell. 

© Alkanna is in mod. Botany the generic name of 
the Alkanet (formerly Avchusa incloria). 

Aleargen, alcarsin: see ALK-. 

| Alearraza (21kAra-z4, Sp. alkara-pa). [Sp., ad. 


Arab. 5S al-hurraz=al the + kurras pitcher.] 


A porous earthenware vessel used for cooling water 
by evaporation. 

1818 Excyc?. Brit, Suppl. \11. 257 The Moors introduced 
into Spain a sort of unglazed earthen jugs named ..adcar- 
vazas. 1871 Bar. Stewart Heat § 118 In hot climates 
porous vessels called Alcarazas are used for cooling water. 


+ A‘leatote. Os. rave. [Orig. unkn. Occurs 
as alhkitolle inthe Exmoor Couriship, Devonsh.dial., 
in the glossary to which it is suggested to be con- 
nected with ¢/k, older Eng. alce, said to be ‘subject 
to fits of epilepsy’; the L. a/ca an auk, a stupid 
bird, may also be suggested ; the second part per- 
haps =/ol? giddy; as if giddy elk or giddy auk.] 
‘A silly elf or foolish oaf. Gloss. Ex. Scolding. 

1638 Forp Fancies iv. i. 2811) 186, I am..an oaf, a simple 


alcatote, an innocent. 1788 Exmoor Courtsh. (Elw.) 577 
Go, ya Alkitotle, why dedst tell zo? 


+ A'‘leatras, -ace, -ash. O¢s. [a. Sp. Pg. 
alcatraz, probably (as shown by Devic) a variant 
of Py. alcatruz the bucket of a ‘noria,’ or water- 
raising wheel for irrigation, in Sp. arcaduz,alcadits, 
a. Arab. Qwaalall a/-gddiis. This name seems to 
have been applied (perhaps already by the Arabs 
in Spain) to the Pelican, in accordance with the 
idea that this bird draws up water in its great 
beak, in order to carry it to its young in the desert, 
whence also the Arabs now call it sagya ‘ water- 
carrier’ (Lane). Dy mistaken identification it was 
transferred to other large oceanic birds, and by 
English voyagers to the Frigate-bird, whence event- 
ually, in a modified form, to the ALBATROSS, qv.) 

| 1. Spanish and Portuguese name of the pelican; 
applied loosely to sea-mews and allied birds. 

{1564 Sir J. Hawkins J oyage (1878) 15 We ankered by a 
small Island, called Alcatrarsa, wherein..we found nothing 
but sea-birds, as we call them Ganets, but by the Portingals 


ALCHEMIST. 


called Alcatrarses, who for that cause gaue the said Island 
the same name. 1598 Fiorno, 4 dcatrazzi, a birde as bigge 
as a goose, and liues on fishes, a sea gull. 1623 MinsHeu 
Sp. Dict., Alcatrdz,a kinde of fowle like a seamow, a great 
eater of fish.] @1700 Addit, ATS. 5008 (Halliw.) Ned Gylman 
took an alcatrash on the mayn topmast yerd, which ys a 
foolysh byrd, but good lean rank meat. 1852 T. Ross tr. 
Humboldt's Trav, 1, iv. 147 The shores.. were peopled 
with alcatras, egrets, and flamingoes. 1853 /d¢d. III. xxix. 
188 A dreadful slaughter of the young alcatras, grouped in 
pairs in theirnests. This name is given, in Spanish America, 
to the brown swan-tailed pelican of Buffon. 

+ 2. Given by English voyagers to another sea- 
fowl of the same order, the Frigate Bird, Zachy- 
peles aguilus, Obs. 

1593-1620 R. Hawkins Voy. (in 1593) S. Sea (1847) 71 The 
alcatrace is a sea-fowle.. His head like unto the head of a 
gull, but his bill like unto a snytes bill,.. He is almost like 
to a heronshaw. .. He is all blacke, of the colour of a crow, 
and of little flesh; for he is almost all skinne and bones. He 
soareth the highest of any fowle that I have seene, and 
I have not heard of any, that have seene them rest in the 
sea, 1604 Drayton Owle 549 Most like to that sharpe- 
sighted Alcatras, That beates the Aire above the liquid 
Glasse. 1692 Cotes, Alcatrace, a fowl like a Heron. 

+ 3. ? A species of albatross (¢ prob. the sooty al- 
batross, Diomedea fuligtnosa’; Prof. Newton). Ods. 

1775 DatryMPLe in Phil. Trans. LX VIII. 403 Two black 
alcatrasses. Many pintado birds, sheerwaters, etc., one 
alcatrass, 

|| Aleavala (alkava-la’. [Sp. elcasala, alcavala, 
ad. Arab. sJ\_.a)| a/-gahilah the tax, duty, impost 


(Fr. gabelle), f. gabala to receive.] (See quot.) 

1776 ApaM Smitn IV, N. (1869) II. v. ii. 498 The famous 
A kavala of Spain..was at first a tax of ten percent.. upon 
the sale of every sort of property. 1846 PRescotT Ferd. & 
fsaé, Il. xvi. 167 The alcavalas of the grandmasterships of 
the military orders. 

|| Aleayde (elkéid, Sp. alkai-de). Also 6 al- 
caydy, 8 aleaid. [Sp. a/caide, formerly alcayde, 
the captain of a castle, ad. Arab. solaSl a/-gid sid 
the leader, f. g@d/a to lead.] The governor or com- 
mander of a fortress; the warden of a prison; (in 
Spain, Portugal, Barbary, etc.) 

1502 ARNOLD Cron. (1811) 232 The honorable Peter Gracia 
Carnayl, alcaydy ordinary of this said towne. 1698 Lovd. 
Gaz. mmmcccexxii/1 The Alcayde, who Commands the 
Moors. 1707 /éid¢. mmmmcccli/2 Into the Custody of the 
Alcaid of Tangier. 1846 Prescot? Ferd. § /sad. 11. xiii. 
30 The sufferings of the citizens softened the stern heart of 
the alcayde. 

* Sometimes confounded with ALCALDE. 

1753 Cuampers Cyci. Supp., A lcaid isalso written Alade, 
Alcalde, and Alcayd, The Spanish alcaid answers in good 
measure to the French prevost, and English justice of peace. 

|| Aleazar (alka‘par). [Sp., a fortress, a castle, 


ad. Arab. a/-gagr =al the + 3 gagr in pl.a castle.] 

A palace, fortress. 

1615 Bepwett Arad, Trudg., Alcasar, Alkazar, The 
palace, the kings house. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /saé. 11. 
ix, 454 Their permanent residence was assigned in the old 
alcazar of Seville. 

+ Alce. Ods. [a. L. alce (also alces).] An elk. 

1541 Exryot /age Gow. (1556) 81 Alces, brought for the 
nonce out of the great wooddes ofGermany. 1617 Horn & 
Ros. Gate Lang. Und. xvii. § 193 The alces hide cannot be 
pierced with cutting. 1678 Puittirs, 4ée, a wild Beast. . 
hath no joynts in his legs, and therefore doth never lye down 
but lean, to Trees.. This beast in English we answerably 
callan £72k. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., The Alce or Elk. 

Alchahest, obs. form of ALKAHEST. 

Alchemic (lkemik), a’; also alchym-. fad. 
med. L.alchimic-us or Ft.alchimigue. See ALCHEMY 
and -1c.] Of or pertaining to alchemy. Also fig. 

1815 F. Barrett Adchem. Philos. Pref., The same alche- 
mic knowledge is ascribed to Saint John the Divine. 1835 
Blackw, Mag. XXXVIIL. 440 Sweet as ottar of roses dis- 
tilled by the alchymic sun. 1856 R. Vaucuan //o. w. ALjs- 
tics LI. vi. viii. 290 Theosophists who mingled in hopeless 
confusion, religious doctrine, and alchemic process. 

Alchemical (Zlkemikal), a. ; also 6 7 alchi- 
micall, 7-9 alehymical. [f. med. L. alchimzc-us or 
Fr. alchimigue+-Au.) Of or relating to alchemy. 

1s85 Tuynne in Holinshed 11. 1168/2 Alchimicall art. 

1605 CampEN Jewi, (1657) 187 Made by projection or multi- 
plication alchymicall. 1788 Presttey Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 
264 The later Greeks had likewise many alchemical writers. 
1853 Farapay Lect. Introd. 9 The early days of chemical, 
or more properly speaking, alchemical philosophy. 

Alchemiically (xlkemikali\, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY?.] In an alchemical manner; according to 
alchemy. Also fig. 

1657 Campen Hem. (ed. 6) 187 Raymond Lully would 
prove it as Alchymically, 1801 W. TayLorin A/oxnth, Mag. 
XI. 132 Earth which has been alchemically exposed to the 
sun’s rays. 7 : 

Alchemico- (&lkemiko), combining adverbial 
form of ALCHEMiC (cf. ACUTO-) ; = prec. 

1856 R. Vaucnan Ho. w. Alystics I. vin. vii. 74 The al- 
chemico-astrotheologico jargon of the day. 

Alchemist (xIk/mist). Forms: 6 alkemyste, 
alckmist, 6-7 alchimist(e, alcumist, 6-9 al- 
chymist, 7- alchemist. [a. OF r. algaemisie, al- 
hemiste; cf. It. ulchimista, a. med. L. alchymisia: 
sce ALCHEMY and -Ist. Earlier forms were ALCHE- 
MISTER, ALKANAMYER.] One who studies or prac- 


tises alchemy. Also fg. 
1s14 Barciay Cyt. § Uplandyskut. (1847) 23 As Alke- 


ALCHEMISTER. 


mystys, wenynge by polecy Nature to alter. 1546 Sufpflic. 
Comm. 77 An alckmist, or a goldsmith. 1578 Lyte Dodovus 
1. xciv. 136 Alchimistes also do make great accompt of this 
herbe. 1607 Suaks. 7¢07 v. 1.117 You are an Alcumist, 
make Gold of that. 1635 QuarLes /7x8/. 1. iv. (1718) 203 
Lord, what an alchymist art thon, whose skill ‘Fransniutes 
to perfect good from perfect ill! 1790 Burke #7. Hevol. 
250 Delivered over blindly to every projector and adventurer, 
to every alchymist and empiric. 1831 CAxLyii Sa7t. Kes. 
(1858) 146 Brightening London-smoke itself into gold vapour, 
as from the crucible of an alcheinist. : 

+A‘lchemister. 02s. Forms 4-5 alcamister, 
-ystre, alkamyster(e, -istre, 5-6 alchymister, 6 
alcumister. [f. OF r. a/quemiste, alkemiste +-ER}, 
the native termination of the agent being added, 
as in barrist-er, chorist-er, astronom-er, etc.) The 
earlier form of ALCHEMIST. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Chan. Vem. Prot. & T.651 Whan this alca- 
mister saugh his tyme |. x. alcamystre, alkamystre, -mistre, 
-mystere,”-mistrie]. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. iu Ashm. (1652) 
ro An Alchimister wise. 1576 Baker tr. Gesucr’s Fewell of 
Health 173 b, A certaine Alchymister in Padua. 1586 FrxNe 
&laz, Gentrie Of the nature of Alcumisters. 

Alchemistic (clk/mistik), @.; also 7-9 al- 
chym.. [f. ALCHEMIST +-Ic.] Of or pertaining to 
alchemy or alchemists. 

1689 Packe tr. Glauber 1, 240 The Alchymistick Virtues 
absconded in Vitriol. 1846 Sasine tr. //umboldt’s Cosi. 
(1849) II. 342 What was accidentally remarked in alchemis- 
tic laboratories. 1854 Lapy Lytton Behind Scenes UL. 11. xiii. 
310 The true alchymistic secret of accumulation—that of 
saving farthings. | a. 

Alchemistical (elk/mistikal), a.; also 6 
aleum-, 7 alchim-, 7-9 alchymistical. [f. At- 
CHEMIST +-ICAL. In earlier use than ALCHEMISTIC.] 
Of or relating to alchemists, or to their pursuits. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidane’s Conim.119 b, Chaungeth leade 
into golde, farre exceadinge all the Alcumisticall multi- 
pliers that euer were. 1653 A. WILSON James /,155 A new 
Alchimistical way to make Gold and Silver Lace with Cop- 
per. 1754 Huxnam in Phil. Trans, XLVIII. 835 What- 
ever may have been boasted by the’ alchymistical visionaries. 
1829 Edin. Rev. L. 257 The style is alchymistical, and there- 
fore obscure. 1858 Cassell’s Art Treas. 294 Vandyck..im- 
poverished himself in his alchemistical researches. 

+A-lchemisting, v//..sd. Obs. [f. ALCHEMIST 
used as a vb.+-1NGI.] Alchemical treatment ; 
transmutation ; counterfeiting. 

1648-9 C. WALKER //ist. /udep. 1. 50 It is a Mocking, a 
Counterfeiting, an Adulterating and Alchimisting of Justice. 

+ Alchemistry (alk/mistri). ?0ds. Forms: 
6-7 alcum-, alchumistrie, 7 aleum-, alchym., 
S—alchemistry. [f. ALcHEMIsT+-RY. Cf. chem- 
ist-ry, sophist-ry', rogue-ry', etc.] The art ot prac- 
tice of the alchemists ; alchemic art, alchemy. 

1570 Foxe A. & AY. (ed. 2) 1549/1 And farther you dyd 
meddle with the selling of the kinges landes. Also, you 
commaunded multiplication and Alcumistry to be practised, 
to abuse the kinges coyne. 1609 N. Breton Poste w. Pack., 
Touching Alchymistry I beare much but believe little. 
1611 Cotar., A/quemic, Alchumie, Alchumistrie. 1791 BeRG- 
MAN Chem. Ess. 111. 134 A person who has no faith in the 
changes of alchemistry. 1817 Drake S/aks. § Times II. 
154 Alchemistry was one of the foolish pursuits of the day. 

Alchemize (zlkimaiz), v. Forms: 7 alcu- 
mise, -ize, 7-9 alchymize, 7— alchemise, -ize. [f. 
ALCHEM-IST, which on analogy of words in -IST, 
implied a vb. in -7ze. Cf. daptist and daptize.] To 
change, as by alchemy; to transmute. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertue’s Comtnonz, (1878) 43 The Artificer 
{would] Alcumize his Instruments into gold. 1683 tr. Zvas- 
mus Mor. Encom, 94 These subtleties are Alchymized toa 
more refined Sublimate. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II. 
231 Darkly brown thy body 1s, Till the sunshine, striking 
this Ize. the hair), Alchemise its dulness. 

Alchemized (x}kimaizd), p/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Changed, as by alchemy; transmuted ; 
hence, counterfeit. 

1647 Warp Simple Cob, (1843) 5 Alchymized coines. 1818 
Keats Endym, 1. 781 Till we shine Full alchemiz’d and free 
of space. pine as 

Alchemizing (x lk/maizin), 4/7. a. [f. as 
prec.+-ING*.] Transmuting, transforming as if 
by alcheiny. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets i. 29 The alchemizing touch of 
the Greek genius had transformed languages, cities. 

Alchemy (x'lk/mi). Forms: 4-5 alkamy(e, 
alknamy(e, alkenamye, -emye, alconomy(e, 5 
alcanamy, 6 alkemy, alcomye, alchumie, 6—7 
alchimie, -ymie, 7 alkimy, -camy, -cumy, 7-5 
alchimy, 6- alchymy, 7- alchemy. [a. OF. 
alquimte, -emte, -kemie, -camie (also ar-), ad. med. 
L, alchimia (Pr. alkimia, Sp. algutmia, It. alchi- 
mia), a. Arab. \ SM a/-kimid, i.e. al the+ 
Aimia, apparently a. Gr. xnuto, xnpeta, found (c. 

300) in the Decree of Diocletian against ‘the old 
writings of the Egyptians, which treat of the xnyia 
(transmutation) of gold and silver’; hence the 
word is explained by most as ‘ Egyptian art,’ and 
identified with yyuia, Gr. form (in Plutarch) of 
the native name of Egypt (land of Avem or Kham, 
hieroglyphic AZ, ‘black earth,’ in contrast to the 

desert sand). If so, it was afterwards etymolo- 

gically confused with the like-sounding Gr. xdpeia, 
pom infusion, f. xv- pf. stem of xé-eev to pour, 
pore tl 
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cf. xbuds juicc, sap, which scemed to explain its 
meaning ; hence the Kenascence spelling adchy- 
mia and chymistry. Mahn (tym. Unt. 69) how- 
ever concludes, aftcr an claborate investigation, 
that Gr. xvpeia was probably the original, being 
first applied to pharmaceutical chemistry, which was 
chiefly concerned with juices or infusions of plants; 
that the pursuits of the Alexandrian alchemists 
were a subsequent devetopment of chemical study, 
and that the notoricty of these may have caused 
the name of the art to be popularly associated with 
the aneient name of Egypt, and spelt yqpela, xnuia, 
as in Dioeletian’s decree. From the Alcxandrians 
the art and name were adopted by the Arabs, whence 
they returned to Europe by way of Spain. Of the 
14-15the. forms, d/conomy wasevidently assimilated 
to Astronomy, the two sciences going togcether.] 

1. The chemistry of the Middle Ages and 16th c.; 
now applicd distinctively to the pursuit of the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold, which 
(with the seareh for the alkahest or universal 
solvent, and the panacea or universal remedy) con- 
stittited the chief practical object of early chemistry. 

1362 Lanoi. 7. P/, A. x1. [152 Astronomye is hard ping] 
157 Experimentis of Alconomye Jv. ~. alkenemye, alknamye]. 
1377 7bid. B. x. 212 Experimentz of alkamye Jv. 7. alke- 
nemye, alconomie, alle kyn amye]*be poeple to deceyue. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 84 They founde thilke experience 
Which cleped is alconomy. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Del. R. 
XVI, XVi. (1495) 776 The asshes of a cokatrice be acountyd 
good and proffytable in werkyng of Alkamye ? and namcly 
in tornynge and chaungynge of metalle. 1509 BarcLay 
Ship of Fooles (1570) 211 The vayne and disceatfull craft of 
alkemy. 1601 SHaks. Ful. C.1. iti. 159 That which would 
appeare Offence in vs, His Countenance, like richest Al- 
chymie, Will change to Vertue. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 
I. li. 1v, vii. (1652) 167 What is.. Alcumy, but a bundle of 
errors? 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. x Alchimie..an Art 
of Distilling or Drawing Quintessences out of Metals by 
Fire. 1776 Gisson Decé. & F. I, 371 Philosophy, with the 
aid of experience, has at length banished the study of al- 
chymy. 1837 WHEWELL /aduct. Sc. (1857) I. 232 It has been 
usual to say that Alchemy was the mother of Chemistry. 

2. fig. Magic or miraculous power of transmuta- 
tion or extraction. 

¢ 1600 Suaks. Soun, xxxiii, A glorious morning. . Guilding 
pale streames with heauenly alcumy. 1640 QuARLES Enchir. 
Ixiii, It is a Princely Alchymie, out of a necessary Warre to 
extract an honourable Peace. 1824 Byron Don. 7.11. cciii, 
Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob Joy of its alchemy, 1872 
HEAcKE Lays of Hight. 35 Toilsome Nature’s patient al- 
chemy. 

+3. A metallic composition imitating gold ; ‘al- 
chemy gold.’ Hence applied to a trumpet of such 
metal, or of brass as its chief constituent. Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv.,, Alkamye, metalle (1499 alcamyn) 4/- 
kamia. 1483 Cath, Angel. Alcanamy, corinthium. 1513 
Doucias ueis xu. iv. 130 In bymist gold and _ finest 
alcomye. 1611 SpeeD //ist, Gt. Brit. Concl., Coines of 
gold, siluer, alcumy and copper. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. n. 
516 Four speedy cherubim Put to their mouths the sound- 
ing alchymie. 1677 Lond. Gaz. mcclxiv/4 One Livery Coat. . 
with Alcomie Buttons. 1691 76d. mmdclxxxvi/4 A Hair Cam- 
let Wastecoat with Alkimy Buttons. 1695 /é/¢@. mmmIxxi/4 A 
strip'd Wastcoat with plain Alcomy Cuffs. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Anstcr Fair v. ii, King James's trumpeter aloud should 
cry Through his long alchemy the famous name. 

74. fg. Glittering dross. (‘All is not gold that 
glitters.’) Ods. 

1591 Harrincton Ord, Fur.(Trench Se/. GZ. 4) Though the 
show of it were glorious, the substance of it was dross, and 
nothing but alchymy and cozenage. 

5. attrib. (See 3.) 

1657 J. Trappe Comm. Ps. xiii. 6 I]. 600 Alchimie-gold .. 
will not passe the seuenth fire. 

+A‘lchemy, v. 0ds.; also alchyme, alkime. 
[f. AucHEemy sd. 3. Cf. to s¢/ver, tin, lacquer, etc.] 
To plate or wash with another metal; to alloy. 

1615 T. Apams Blacke Devill 42 So true Gold is alchymed 
over with a false sophistication. 1622 Matynes duc. Law- 
serch, 277 They cause them to be Alkimed like silver. 
1627 Fectuam Xesolves t. xviii. (2677) 32 It will Alchymy 
the gold of vertue. 

Alchermes, obs. form of ALKERMES. 

Alchim-: see ALCHEM-. 

+ A‘lchimistie, = ALCHEMISTRY (?misprint.) 

1578 Fiorio 1s¢ Frvtes 14 There are others that practise 
a newe kynde of Alchimistie. 


+ Alchitran, alkitran. Ods. Forms: 4 al- 
katran, 7 alkitrum, § alchitran, -am, -kytran. 
[a. OF r.alketran, alguitran, a. Sp.alquitran, Pg.al- 
catrao(med.L.alguitranum, alchitrum, \t.catrame, 
mod.Fr. gowdran, -on\, ad, Arab. olpeall al-gatran 
or a/-gilran, the resin of fir-trees, pitch, tar; f. ga- 
faratodrop.] ‘The liquid resin or pitch which flows 
from fir-trees ; extended by the early chemists to: 
a. oil of cedar and juniper; b. mineral pitch, tar, 
bitumen ; and, vaguely, to other substances. 

61345 £.E. Adit. P. B. 1035 Alum & alka(t)ran, that angré 
arn bope. 1366 Maunpbev. ix. 99 About that |Dead] See 
growethe moche Alom and of Alkatran. 1658 J. R. Alouffet's 
Theat. /ns.1123 Abenzoar prescribes, to anoynt the hair with 
the lesser Centaury, and Alkitrum. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. 
Supp.s Alchitram, among the alchemists, denotes sometimes 
the oil of juniper, sometimes liquid pitch, and sometimes 
arsenic prepared by ahlution. This is otherwise written «a/- 


ALCOHOL. 


chitram and akditran; sometimes alchytran and alkytran, 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alchitrum, Alchytran, Alketran, A lk}. 
tram, Alkitran, \variously expl. as) the impnre liqnid resin 
of Pinus sylvestris; a resin te froin the cedar tree; 
oil of cedar; oil of juniper, pix diguida or tar, arsenic pre- 
pared by washing ; aterm for the residuum after distillation, 

+ Alchitrean, @. Obs. rare™'. [f. ined. L. 
alchitre-us adj. {. alchitrum (see prec.) +-aNn.] Of 
or pertaining to the resin of the Pine. 

1560 P. Wuitruorse Ord. Sonld. (1588 46 For to make 
them [fireworks], there must be taken Rosen Alchitrean, 
quicke Brimstone, etc. 

Alchym-: see ALCHEM-. 

+Alchymi'strical, = ALCUEMISTICAL (7mispr.). 

1682 Scarlett Axchanges A4 Pref. As if there were some 
Alchymistrical cunning used by them. 

+ Alehymusie. Odés. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxv. (2627) 429 Afterward he 
(who would prophecy) must gather together the beames of 
the Skie into a mirror, which they call Alchyniusie, made 
according to the Rules of Catoptrick. 

Alcion, obs. form of Ha.eyon. 

Alcoate, alcohate (a lko(h)elt). A shortened 
form of ALCONOLATE, 

1828 Pen, Cycl. (1833) 1. 281/2 Dr. Graham has shown that, 
like water, it [alcohol] combines with bodies in definite pro- 

ortions; these compounds he calls alcoates. 1833 Fyre 
Chen:. (ed. 3) 649 The chlorids of common metals were found 
to be acted on in the same way, alcoates being formed. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts }. 58 Alcoholates or Alcoates. 

Alcogene (a lkédzin). [mod. f. ALco(1o0t) + 
-GEN(E taken as = produccr.] The yapour-cooler in 
distilling apparatus. 

1828 S. Gray Oferat, Chem. 767 The dephicgmator, or al- 
cogene, contained in the tub. 


Alcohol (xlkéhgl). Also6-8 alcool, alcho(h)ol, 


alcohole. [a. med. L. akohol, ad. Arab. js 


al-kol’l ‘ collyrium,’ the fine powder uscd to stain 
the eyelids, f. J =) kahala, Heb. bra hakhal to 
stain, paint: see sekze/ xxii. 40, It appeared in 
Eng., as in most of the mod. langs. in 16th ce. Cf. 
Fr. alcohol, now alcool.) 

+1. orig. The fine metallic powder nsed in the 
East to stain the eyclids, cte.: powdered ore of 
antimony, stibnite, or antimony tnsulphide (known 
to the Greeks in this use as rAatudpOadpov orippt); 
also, sometimes, powdered galena or lead ore. Ods. 

(Minsnev Sf. Dict. (1623) Alcohd/: a drug called Anti- 
monium } it is a kinde of white stone found in siluer mynes. 
Jounson Lex. Chym. (1657) 12 Alcoho/ est antimonium sive 
stibium.)] 1615 Sanpys 7razv.67 They put betweene the 
eye-lids and the eye a certaine hia: powder... made of a 
minerall brought from the kingdome of Fez, and called 
Alcohole. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 739 The Turkes have a Black 
Powder, made of a Mineral called Alcohole; which with a 
fine long Pencil they lay under their Eye-lids. 1650 BuLwer 
Anthropomet. iv. 69 A Mineral called Alcoliol, with which 
they colour the hair of their Eye-brows. 1819 /’anto/. s.v., 
The ladies of Barbary tinge their hair, and the edges of their 
eyelids, with a/-4a-hol, the powder of lead ore. . That which 
is employed for ornament and is principally antimony, is 
called «l-coho/ or tsphahany, ; 

+2. Hence, by extension (in early Chem.): Any 
fine impalpable powder produced by trituration, or 
especially by sublimation; as a/cohol martis reduccd 


iron, alcohol of sulphur flower of brimstone, etc. O6s. 

1543 TRAHERON tr. Vigo's Chirurg., The barbarous auctours 
use adchohol, or (as 1 fynde it sometymes wryten) alcofoll, for 
moost fine poudre. |4écofoll is Catalan.) 1605 Timmer 
Quersit, 1. xvi. 83 If this glasse be made most thinne in al- 
chool. 1657 Phys. Dict., Alcolismus, isan operation. .which 
reduceth a matter into allcool, the finest pouderthatis. 1661 
Lovecy sina. & J/in.3 The alcohol of an Asses spleen. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cycl., Adcohol is sometimes also used for a 
very fine impalpable powder. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos, 310, 1 have already referred to the alcohol of sulphur. 

+3. By extension to fluids of the idea of subli- 
mation: An essence, quintessence, or ‘spirit,’ ob- 
tained by distillation or ‘rectification’; as akoho/ 
of wine, essence or spirit of wine. Ods. 

(Lisavius Alchymia (1594) has vint alcohol vel vinum al- 
calisatum a mispr. or perhaps misconception for a/coliza- 
tum, see ALCONOLIZATED;, Jounson Lex. Chyy. (1657) 13, 
Allcohol vini, quando omnis superfluitas vini a vino separa- 
tur, ita ut accensum ardeat donec totum consumatur, nihilque 
facum aut phlegmatis in fundoremaneat.] 1672 Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5059 Assisted by the A/cool of Wine. 1706 Putuirs, 
Alcahol or A lcool, the pure Substance of anything separated 
from the more Gross, It is more especially taken for a most 
subtil and highly refined Powder, and sometimes for a very 
pure Spirit: Thus the highest rectified Spirit of Wine is 
called Alcohol Vint. 1731 ArsuTuNot A/iments (J.) Sal 
volatile oleosnm..on account of the alcohol or rectified 
spirit which it contains. 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supf., Al- 
cohol is used by modem chenists for any fine highly recti- 
fied spirit. /ésd, Method of preparing Alcohol of bWyine. 
1794 Pearson in Phil. Yrans. XXXIV. 395 Alcohol of gall 
nut (tincture of gall nut). 

b. fig. Quintessence, condensed spint. 

1830 Coteripce Lect. Shaks. II. 117 Intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of egotisin. . . 

4. (Short for alcohol of wine, this being the most 
familiar of ‘ rectified spirits.’) The pure or recttled 
spirit of wine, the spirituous or intoxicating element 
in fermented liquors. Also, fofudardy, any liquor 
containing this spirit. 4ésolute or anhydrous al- 


cohol: alcohol cntircly free from water. if 


ALCOHOLATE. 


1753 Cuampers Cycl. Sufg. s.v. Spirit, Water is a solvent 
to alcohol or spirit of wine. 1760 Pil, Trans. LI. 824 Al- 
cohol, or spirit of wine, has been more generally used. 1806 
Vince Aydrost. ii. 25 Pure spirits, called alcohol. 1814 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chent. 134 The intoxicating powers ot fer- 
mented liquors depend on the alchohol that they contain. 
1873 Cooxe Chewz. 14 Alcohol has never been frozen. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1.43 The separation of absolute alcohol 
would appear to have been first effected about 1300 by Ar- 
nauld de Villeneuve. /d¢d. 65 If wood-spirit be contained 
in alcohol, it may be detected . . by the test of caustic potash. 
1879 Ripce Jemper. Primer 129 Life assurance offices have 
found that the average length of life of total abstainers is 
greater than that of drinkers of alcohol. 

Organ. Chem. An extensive class of com- 
pounds, of the same type as spirit of wine, com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, some of 
which are liquid and others solid. 

They may be regarded as water (HOH) with one of its 
hydrogen atoms replaced by a hydro-carbon radical as 
Methyl \CHs), Ethyl (C2Hs), Propyl (C3H7', Butyl 'C; Ho), 
Amy] (Cs Hy) etc., according to the character of which, the 
alcohol is sonecurbon or methyl, dicarbon or ethyl, tri- 
carbon or propyl, etc.; or as paraffins (Methane CH:, 
Ethane C2He, Propane C3 H,, etc.) with one or more of their 
hydrogen atoms replaced by equivalent atoms of hydroxyl 
(HO), according to the number of which atoms replaced, 
the alcohol is szonatomic, diatomic, triatomic, etc. Tri- 
carbon alcohols are preuxary or secondary, tetracarbon 
and higher alcohols are primary, secondary, or tertiary, ac- 
cording as the carbon atom united to the hydroxyl atom is 
also directly in contact with oxe, two, three other carbon 
atoms of the molecule. /soszeric alcohols are such as have 
the same percentage composition but a different arrange- 
ment of atoms in the complex molecule, and are physically 
different substances. The number of possible alcohols'ts ap- 
parently unlimited. [This extension of the name to a genus 
was made by Dumas and Péligot in 1834-5, in pointing out 
the analogy between wood-spirit (Methy] alcohol) and spirit 
of wine; in 1836, they identified another member of the series 
in ethal (Cetyl alcohol}; in 1844, Cahours found another(Amy] 
alcohol)in Fusel oil; after which the recognition of ‘alcohols’ 
went on rapidly.} 

Common (vinous or vinic) Alcohol (see prec. sense) is a 
primary, monatomic, dicarbon or ethyl alcohol, C2 He O, and 
may be considered as water, in which one atom of hydrogen 
is replaced by an atom of efhy/, or C2H3; thus C2 Hs.OH 
instead of H.OH. 

1850 Dausexy Atom. Theory vii. (ed. 2) 222 The term.. 
alcoho? indicates a class, some members of which, far from 
being volatile, are not even liquid. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 
(1872) 1.99 The first eight alcohols are liquid. Cetyl alcohol 
is a solid fat: cerylic and myricylic alcohols are waxy. 1875 
Ure Dret, Arts 1. 42 We speak of the various alcohols. Of 
these, common or vinous alcohol is the best known. 1879 
G. Giapstone in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V.106/1 Resistance 
to the action of Alcohols, Acids, and Alkalies. 


Alcoholate (x Ikéhpleit). Chem. [f. ALcoHoL 
+-ATE. Contr. forms ALCOATE, ALCOHATE, are also 
found.]_ A crystalline compound in which alcohol 
acts as water of crystallization. 

18631n Watts Dict. Chem. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.58 Alco- 


holates are in general rather unstable combinations, and are 
almost always decomposed by water. 

Alcoholature (exlkohp'latiue:). J/ed. [f. mod. 
L. alcoholat-us alcoholized +-URE.] An alcoholic 
tincture prepared with fresh plants. 

a 1864 Parrish Pharmacy (1874) 603 The class of tinctures 
called by the French alcoolatures. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., In 


the same manner are prepared .. alcoolatures of leaves of 
pulsatilla. 


Alcoholic (zlkohglik), 2. [f. Atconor + -1c.] 
1. Of or belonging to alcohol. 


| 


{ 


1790 Kerr tr. Lawoisier’s Chem. 51 The combination of | 


alkohol with caloric, becomes alkoholic gas. 1800 Howarp 
in Phil. Trans. XC.217 The alcoholic liquor was likewise 
evaporated toa dry salt. 1809 NicHotson in Brit. Eucycl. 
V.u. xvi, In making alcoholic tinctures. 1836 C. Reppinc 
Mod. Wines xv. (ed. 2) 326 Some ingenious observations .. 
upon the alcoholic principle in wine. /déd. App. xxvili. 411 
The mean alcoholic strength of wines, 1845 Pen. Cycl. Supp. 
I. 73/1 A moderate use of alcoholic drinks. 1871 TYNDALL 
Frag. Sc. (ed. 6) 11. xii. 260 The true alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. 1882 Med. Temp. Frul. No. 50.77 Symptoms of chronic 
alcoholic poisoning. 

2. Preserved in alcohol. 

1852 Dana Crustacea 1. 185 The specimen, an alcoholic one, 
has a pale brown colour. — 

3. Using or employing alcohol. 

1856 Kane Arct. Explor. II. 405 The differences which al- 
coholic thermometers exhibit. 

B. sb. p/. Alcoholics = alcoholic liquors. 

Alcoholically (lkchplikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-AL+-LY2.] In an alcoholic manner; after the 
manner of alcohol. 

1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Ferment. 187 Dextrin, inulin, and 
sugar of milk do not ferment, alcoholically, in the presence 
of Mucor racemosus. 

Alcoholicity (lk¢chplissiti). [f£ Anconoric + 
-ity. Cf. catholicity.] Alcoholic quality. 

1874 H. Vizetenty Rep. Vienna Exhib.v.8 A wine dis- 
tinguished... by greater alcoholicity. 

Alcoholimetric (xlkcohg:lime'trik), a. Chem. 

= ALCOHOLOMETRIC, 

1869 Eng. Mech. 7 May 148/2 The alcoholimetric degree 
of the solution rises. 

Alcoholism (ce‘lkhgli:z’m). [ad. mod. L. a/- 
coholismus; see under ALCOHOL 2, and -Ism.] The 
action of alcohol upon the human system ; diseascd 
condition produced by alcohol. 


1852 M. Iiuss Chron. Alkohols-Krank. Pref., Ich habe 
dieser Kraukheit einen neuen Namen, namlich A/coholis- 


_ +2. Refined to an essential spirit, rectified. Ods. 
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mus chronicus beigelegt. 1860 W. Marcet Chron. Al. | 
Intox. Introd., The valuable publication on chronic alcohol- 
ism by Magnus Huss of Stockholm. 1869 Daily News 8 Dec., 
The deaths of 2 persons from alcoholism. 1879 tr. Busch’s 
Bismarck V1. 189 The doctors complain of the bad effects of 
alcoholism, which makes slight wounds serious. 1882 Med. 
Temp. Frul. No. 52. 160 The term alcoholism .. denotes 
merely cases which come directly from the toxic action of 
alcohol. 

+ Alcoholizated, 4//. 2. Ods.; also alco- 
lizated. [f. mod. L. a/co(ho)lizsdt-us ; see ALCOHOL 
3 + -ED.] = ALCOHOLIZEN 2. 

1641 Frencn Déstil/, iv. 11651) 99 Of the best alcolizated 
Wine. /é/d. vi. 192 The best alcholizated Spirit of Wine. 

Alcoholization (#:lkéhplaizé-fan). [ad. mod. 
L. alcoholizatiénem n. of action f. a/coholizdre : see 
ALCOHOLIZE. Cf. Fr. alcoolisation.] 

+1. Reduction to a fine powder ; pulverization, 
sublimation. Oés. 

1678 Puiturs, 4 lcoholization, a reducing of any solid mat- 
ter into an extream fine and subtle powder. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Alcoholization is also used for pulverization. 

+2. Refinement to an essence or essential spirit ; 
rectification of a spirit. Ods- 

1678 Puituies, A dcoholization, in Liquids, is the depriving 
of Alcohols or Spirits of their fiegm or waterish part; so 
that they consume and fume away with the matter wherein 
they were dipt. 1721 Baitey, A doholization, a reducing 
Bodies to a fine and impalpable Powder; also a freeing of 
Spirits from Phlegm and waterish Parts. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Alcoholization is one way of volatilizing alkali’s, 

3. Saturation with spirit of wine. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., A lcoholisation, the saturation or mix- 
ture of a substance with alcohol. : 

4, Subjection of the human or animal system to 


the influence of alcoholic stimulants. 

1852 /Z/ustr. Lond. .V. 23 Sept. 327 Fifteen pigs were treated 
daily upon various descriptions of alcohol, and then killed 
after the process of alcoholisation had gone cn for some time. 
1871 Sat. Rev. x Apr. 398/2 Misery, discord, perhaps disgrace 
follows neglect of incipient alcoholization. 

Alcoholize (zx lkohplei:z), v. [ad. mod. L. a/co- 
holiza-re: see ALCOHOL 3.and-12k. Cf. Fr.alcoholiser.) 

+1. To reduce to an impalpable powder; to 
sublime. Ods. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chym. (ed. 2) 40 To Alcohol- 
ize, or reduce into Alcohol, signifies to Subtilize as when a 
mixt is beaten into an impalpable powder. ; 

+2. To concentrate to an essential spirit, rectify. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 1. xxii. (ed. 3) 464 Spirit 
of Wine well Alcoholized. 1799 W. Taytor in Robberds’ 
Mem. 1.296 Let those [literary compositions] of uncertain 
value be afterwards concentrated .. alcoholized, and have 
their aroma distilled into a quintessential drop of otr. 

8. ‘Io saturate with alcohol ; to subject to the in- 
fluence of alcohol. 

Alcoholized (zIkéhploi:zd), f//. a.; also 8 
aleol-, alcool-. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Reduced to an impalpable powder or subli- 
mate ; sublimed. Ods. 


1686 [see prec.] 1753 CHampers Cycl. Suppl, Alcoholized 
is understood of things which are reduced to analcohol. In 
this sense, we meet with alcolized spirits, alcolized powders, 
etc, This is otherwise written alcoolized, and amounts to 
much the same as subtilized, rectified, etc. ; 

3. Saturated with alcohol ; subjected to the influ- 
ence of alcohol. 

1862 Cornh. ag. V1. 320 The blood of alcoholized animals. 
1879 CARPENTER sVent, Phys. u. xvii. 65x As thie alcoholized 
blood takes more and more hold of the brain, 

Alcoholizing (ze 1kdhplai:zin), v7. sd. [f. as 
prec.+-1NG1.] The process of converting into or 
saturating with alcohol. 

1706 Puiturs, 4 dcoholization, the Act of Alcoholizing or 
reducing any solid Substance into a fine Powder; But in 
Liquids, it is the depriving Alcohols or rectified Spirits of 
their Phlegm or waterish Parts. 

Alcoholmeter (lkohp'lm/taz) = next. 

1859 in WorceSTER. 1864 WessTER cites URE, 1882 Tinies 
14 Mar. 5/1 Spanish wines being admitted at a shilling per 
gallon up to 36 degrees of Syke’s alcoholmeter. 

Alcoholometer (x:lkéhglgmiétaz). [f. At.coHo. 

+-(o)METER. Cf. Fr. a/coolométre.] An instrument 
for measuring the proportion of absolute alcohol in 
a liquor. 

1859 in Worcester. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.59 Sykes’s 
hydrometer, or alcoholometer, is the one employed by the 
Board of Excise. 5 : 

Alcoholometric (:Ikohglome'trik), a. [f. AL- 
COHOLOMETER + -IC.] Of or pertaining to alcoholo- 
metry. 

Alcoholome'trical, 2. [f. prec.+-au] Re- 
lating to alcoholometry. (More common in the 
shortened form ALCOOMETRICAL.) 

Alcoholometry ‘x:Ikdhglp-métri). [f. ALCOHOL 

+ Gr. -perpia: see -METRY.] The process of testing 
the proportion of absolute alcohol in liquors. 

1863 Watts Chem. Dict. (1872) 1. 81 (Article) Alcoholo- 
metry. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.61 [On the] Alcoholometry of 
liquids containing besides alcohol, Saccharine Matters, etc. 

Alcohometer (clkchg-miter) = ALcoHoLo- 
METER, Craig 1847. 

Alcolizated, obs. form of ALCOHOLIZATED. 

Alcomy(e, obs. form of ALCHEMY. Bh 

|| Alconde, Ods. [Sp. a/conde, comb. of Arabic | 


ALCOVE. 


a/ the + Sp. conde count, earl:—L. comitem: see 
Count.] <A (Spanish) count or grandee. 

c 1486 BE. St. Albans Heraldry (Dallaway App. 71) Prouves 
of Knighthode done before alcondis in honour of renowne. 

Aleconomy(e, obs. form of ALCHEMY. 

Alcool, obs. form of ALCOHOL. 

Alcoo'meter, -try, shortcned forms of ALco- 
HOLOMETER, -TRY. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 
metry or Alcoometry. 

Alcoometrical (z:lkojo;metrikal), a. [f. A1- 
COOMETRY +-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to alcoo- 
metry ; as ascertained by an alcoholometer. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 51 Alcoometrical Table of real 


Strength. 

Alcoothionic (z:lko,o,paignik), a. [f. ALco- 
HO(L) + Gr. 6etoy sulphur + -Ic.] = CEnothionic. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alcoran (zlkora-n, x-lkoran, -zen). ach. Forms: 
4-5 alkaron, -oun, 6 alcharon, 6-7 alchoran(e, 
alcorane, alcaron, 7 alcheron, 7- alcoran 8 


alkoran. [a. (immed. from Fr. a/coran) Arab. 


1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 58 Alcoholo- 


wall al-goran, the recitation, reading, f. garasa 
to recite, read.] The sacred book of Mohamme- 
dans ; the Koran (which is now the usual form). 

1366 Maunpev. xii. 139 The holy book Alkaron that God 
sente hem be his messager Machomete. ¢1386 CHavucerR 
Man of Lawes T. 199 The holy lawes of our Alkaroun 
[v7 alkaron}, Geven by Goddes messangere Makamete. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 340/1 As the Turkes 
doe, bidde men belieue in Machometes alchoran. /éid. 651/1 
Mahomettes alcharon. 1642 Howett For. 77av.(Arb.) 85 
They so adore the A/covan that they never put it under 
their girdles. 265: Catperwoop Airst. Arrk (1843) I]. 297 
The Turkes for the maintenance of their Alcaron. 1655 
GouceE Comm. Hebr. iii. 7, 320 The Turks Alcheron, the Jews 
Cabala..are..to bedetested. 1728 Morcan A dgiers u1. iv. 
293 The first chapter of the Al-Coran. 1777 Hume £ss. & 
Treat. 11. 443 A sacred book, such as the Alcoran. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 586 Called the Koran, or Alkoran, 
by way of eminence, as we say the Bible. 

. fig. 

21659 CLEVELAND Odseg.26 A Text on which we find no 
Gloss at all, But in the A /coranz of Gold-smiths Hall! 

Alcoran, v. Oés. [f. the sb.] To make into a 
Koran or inspired book. 

21678 Marve rt Poems, First Auniv., Prophecies fit to be 
alcoran’d. 

+ Alcora‘nal, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [f. ALCORAN + 
-ALL] Belonging to the Koran. 

1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. 1834, 234 In an alcoranal 
paradise. F . 

Alcoranic (zlkorenik), a.; also alk-. [f. AL- 
CORAN +-IC.] Of or pertaining to the Koran, or to 
Mohammedan theology. 

1857 Vat. Mag. 11. 403 Being removed from the Alkoranic 
school. 1859 WorcesTER, A Loranic. 

+ Alcora‘nish, 2. Ods. [f. ALCORAN + -ISH.] = 
ALCORANIC. 

1634 T. Herbert 7rav. (1677) 129 The Carcasses of some 
Alchoranish Doctors. 1762 Parkuurst ‘Ved. Lex. Pref. (1.), 
I have called the Alcoranish Arabic a hotch-potch of several 
corrupt dialects of the Hebrews. 

Alcora‘nist. [f. Aucoray+-ist.] One who 
adheres to the letter of the Koran, rejecting all 
subsequent additions. 

1753 CHambers Cycd. Supf., The Persians are generally al- 
koranists, as admitting the alcoran only for their rule of faith. 

|| Alcorno‘co, alcornoque. [Sp. a/cornogue, 
f. Arab. a/ the + geerit oco spongy oak (Diez).] 

Spanish name of the cork-oak, the young bark of 
which is employed in tanning under the name of 
European or Spanish Alcornogue bark. Extended 
in Spanish America to various trees yielding a 
similar product (American Alcornogue), esp. Bow- 
dichia virgilioides, and species of Ayrsoutma ; 
formerly also used in medicine. 

[1823 Humpotpt .Vova Genera VI. 376 Bowdichia virgtli- 
oides, Alcornoco incolarum.] 1832 G. Don Gen. Syst. II. 
464, Bowdichia: At the mouth of the Orinoco where it is 
commonly called ALornogue. 1866 Treas. Bot. 35, Alcor- 
noco or Alcornogue Bark, the bark of several species of 
Byrsonima; the Alcornoque of Spain is the bark of the 
cork-tree. bid. 161, Bowdichia: The bark is of a reddish 
brown colour, and is known as Alcornoco bark. 1873 BENT- 
Ley Alan. Bot. 459 The bark [of Bowdichia] with that of one 
or more species of Ayrsoniia is said to form the American 
Alcornoco or Alcornoque Bark of commerce. ; 

Alcove (lkauv, elkduy). [a. Fr. a/cdze, ad. Sp. 
Pg. alcova, alcoba, ad. Arab. anasl al-gobbah, i.e. al 
the + yobbah a vault, a vaulted chamber ; f. yadda 
to vault.] : 

1. A vaulted recess; especially, a. ‘A recess, or 
part of a chamber, separated by an estrade or par- 
tition, and other correspondent ommaments; in which 
is placed a bed of state, and sometimes seats to 
entertain company.’ J. In Spain applied also to 
the recess for the bed in an ordinary chamber. 

[1623 MinsHeu S/. Dict., Alcoba,a closet, a close roome 
for a bed.] 1676 D’Urrey Jad. Fickle w. ii. (1677) 43 D'ee 
hear ’em Sir—they’re yonder in th’ Alcove. | 1678 Piiittirs, 
Alcove, a recess within a chamber for the setting of a Bed out 
of the way ; where for state many times the Bed is advanced 
upon two or three ascents with a rail at the feet. 1688 in 


ALCOVED. 


Burnet Own Time (Y.) Of these eighteen were let into the 
bed-chamber ; but they stood at the furthest end of the room. 
‘lhe ladies stood within the alcove. 1725 Pore Odyss. ui. 510 
Deep ina rich alcove the prince was laid, And slept beneath 
the pompous colonnade. @ 1733 Nortn Lives of Norths I. 
272 A large hall was built with a sort of alcove at one end 
for distinction. 1753 Hanway Travels (1762) 1. vu. xcil. 422 
His bed .. was in a small alcove or niche. 1878 G. Mac- 
DONALD Aun, Quiet Neighb. vi. 74 She emerged from a re- 
cess in the room, a kind of dark alcove, 

b. An arched recess or niche in the wall of any 


building or apartment, of a cave, etc. 

1786 Cowrer Gratitude 33 This china that decks the alcove 
Which here people callabuffet. 1830 Mirman //ést. Jews 1. 
1, (ed. 2) 21 The common cemetery.. is usually hewn out of 
the rock... with alcoves in the sides, where the coffins are de- 
posited. 1856 Miss Murocu Yoku //alif zsg John and I 
were in the alcove of the window. 1872 O. SunpLey Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms 175 {n England these [Easter] sepulchres are 
often permanent alcoves. a. 

2. A recess in a garden or iprareens ground, origin- 
ally in the surrounding wall orhedge ; but in later 
usage, Any covered retreat,a bower or summerhouse. 

1706 Anpison Nosasond 1, vi, Amaranths, and Eglantines, 
With intermingling sweets have wove ‘The particolour'd gay 
Alcove, 1766 C. Anstey Bath Guide ix. 58 Some to Lin- 
cowb’'s shady groves, Or to S/upson’s proud Alcoves. 1817 
Coteripce Biogr. Lit. 249 The women and children feast- 
ing in the alcoves of box and yew. 1863 Mrs. Howitt tr. 
Bremer's Greece 11. xvi. 146 A lofty rugged rock, formed by 
nature into a rude alcove. 1870 D. Rossetti Joes, Fenny 
(2871) 123 And in the alcove coolly spread Glimmers with 
dawn your empty bed. 

Alcoved (&lkauvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Made as an alcove, vaulted, arched. 

1865 J. Cameron J/alayan Jud. 76 The ceilings of the 
principal rooms are alcoved. 

Alcum-: see ALCHEM-. 

Alcumyn, variant of ALcAuYNE, Ods. 

Aleyon, variant of Hatcyroyn. 

Alcyon (2'lsigu). Zoo/.= ALcyoNIUM. 

1868 Wricut Oceas Il’, vi. 121 The Alcyonaria are so desig- 
nated from their principal type, that of the Alcyons. 

Alcyonarian (c:lsifné-riin), 2. and sé. [f. 
mod. L. décyonariat+-ax.] A. adj. Belonging to 
the Alcyonaria, a sub-order of Actinoid Zoophytes; 
see ALcyontuM. B. sé. A zoophyte of that group. 

1878 Spry Cruise Challenger i. 13 Twelve gigantic alcy- 
onarian polyps. 1880 MoseLeyin 19¢h Ceut. No. 38, 617 The 
deep sea must be lighted here and there by greater or smaller 
patches of luminous alcyonarians, 

Alcyonic (zlsig-nik), @. Zool. [f. Aucron-1us 
+ 1c.) Of or pertaining to Alcyonium. 

1847 in Craic. 

Alcyonite (z'lsignait). [f. ALcvon-1UM + -ITE a 
formative of names of minerals and fossils.] A 
fossil zoophyte related to Alcyontum, 

x82z J. Fut Lett. fr. Amer, 261 Vhe rocks contain. . 
millepores, favocites, alcyonites, corals. 1865 W. Wiite 
East. Eng. U1. 174 Agates, carnelians, Alcyonites .. may be 
picked up by those who know how to look for them. 

| Alcyonium (zlsideniim). [L., ad. Gr. da- 
«voviovy Lastard-sponge, so called according to 
Dioscorides from its resemblance to the nest of the 
adxvwv or Halcyon.] <A genus of zoophytes, giving 
its name to the sub-order A/eyouaria, forming firm 
fleshy masses, a species of which is popularly 
called Dead Man’s Fingers, and Cow’s Paps. 

1752 Phil. Trans. XLV11. 460 Call’d madrepora, lithophy- 
ton or alcyonium. 1786 /déd. LX XVI. 444 Infinite variety 
of corals, madrepores, alcyoniums. 1857 Woop Cow. O47. 
Sea. vi. 116 When placed in clear sea-water, the alcyonium 
soon begins to put forth a few crystalline columnar polyps. 

Alcyonoid (z'lsignoid),<. Zool. [f. ALcYox-1U™ 
+-01D.] Resembling or allied to Alcyonium, Also 
used. szzdst. 

1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 163 Alcyonoid Polyps. 1872 — 
Corals i. 80 The Alcyonoids include some of the gayest and 
most delicate of coral shrubs. 


+Ald, 2. Obs. or dial. [OF. ald became in WS. 
eald, whence the later ald, celd, yeald, Eup; in 
midl. it became in due course OLD, but remaincd in 
the north as ald, auld, mod. dial. aakd, aad, and, in 
use from Scotland to Shropshire in the W., and 
Lincolnshire in the E.J The following quotations 
illustrate the form; for sense see OLD, 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 18 Ic am ald. c1175 Lamd, 
Hons. 43 Anald mon. ¢1340 Hameore Pr. Cousc. 749 Alde 
men. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 17 Aulde storys that men redys. 
1513-75 Diaru. Occurrents (1833) 33 Vhe ald enemies of 
Ingland. ¢1620 A. Hume Brit. Tong. (1865)28 An ald man 


sould be wyse. 1790 Burns Tam o° Shantcr 15 Auld Ayr 
wham ne‘er a town surpasses, 


+ Ald, sd. Obs. 3-6. [variant of ELD :—OE. e/du, 
influenced by the adj. a/?, old. Also found in mid). 
dial. as Otp.] 

1. Age, duration of life or existence. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 14426 Pis middellzrdes ald iss all o sexe daless 
dzledd, 

2. An age, or secular period of the world. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 2373 Swa summ f patt ald Wass lazhe to ben 
fesstnedd. 

3. Old age, the advanced state or period of life. 

4205 Lavam. 19411 Bruttes hafden muchil mode .. for pas 
kinges alde. €1430 Seven Sages (P.) 641 He wille brynge 
the adown in olde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scotl, |. 444 Vn- 
saturabill bayth in ald and youth. xgsr Aer. HamitTon 


ail 


Catech, 69a, Fra the tyme of thair youthede to the tyme of 
thair auld. 

+Alday, adv. phr. Obs. [= Att Day; cfalway.] 

1. Every day (sce ALL A 3); Aevce, Continually, 
always. (Cf. Fr. fous les jours, toujours.) Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. g2 pe grete tresour pat he alday nom. hae 
Trevisa /igden vi. xvi. Rolls Ser. VIL. 103 We dye alday 
(Quotidie morinnr), but none overcomep. 1393 Gower 
Conf, Prol. 15 ‘Yo hem that shall it alday rede. 1477 Pymre 
in Paston Lett. 794 V1. 185 ‘That wrytith, sendith, and 
wisshith alday your wele More than hisowne. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 73/3 What shal 1 aldaye wryte. 

2. The whole day, all day (which is the usual form; 
see ALL Ar. Cf. Fr. toul le jour, loule la journée). 

1297 R. Gtouc. 197 Pey ech of vs sete alday, be beste red 
to rede, Betere ansuere ne ssolde we fynde. 

+ Ald(e, ald-en, v. Ods. (OF. atdi-an, f. add 
old ; still retained in 2-3 as add-tex, add-en ; whence 
in 3-4 the mid]. ofd/-e; see OLp v. Fld-en (see 
ELvE v.) is a parallel form from WS. cadd-ian.] To 
grow old. 

c825 Vesp. Ps. vi. 9g Ic aldade betwih alle feond mine. 
c1175 Lamsé, Font. 109 Peo hearte ne alded naut. 


| Alde-a, aldee. Ods. [Pg. aldca (Fr. aldtie), 
ad. Arab, dx.a3l @/-duyea the farm, village] A 
village or villa (in Portugal or its colonies). 

1698 J. Fryer East Jud, § Persia 71 Pleasant Aldeas or 


country seats of the Gentry. 1780 Dunn New Direct. (ed. 5) 
tro The coast is filled with Al ees or villages of the Indians. 

Aldehydate (c'ldfhaidett), Chem. [f. next + 
-ATE.] A salt in which aldehyde acts as a mono- 
basic acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chent, (1879) 1. 111 Aldehydate of silver... 
Aldehydate of Ammonium, Adshyde-ammoni or Acetyl 
Ammonium C:H3;0.N Ha. ; 

Aldehyde (e'ldrhaid). [= A/. dehgd. abbrevia- 
tion for Aleohol dehydrogenatum, i.e. Alcohol de- 
hydrogenated, or deprived of hydrogen.] 

1. A colourless, very volatile fluid of suffocating 
smell, obtained by the oxidation of alcohol, which 
by further oxidation is converted into Acetic Acid. 

1850 Dauseny A fou, Theory vii. (ed. 2) 193 By the action 
of oxidizing agents on slehel - We produce aldehyde. 1862 
Cornh. Mag. V\. 320 That during the earlier stages of the 
sojourn of alcohol in the body, it was converted only to alde- 
hyde, or acetic acid, which are lower degrees of oxidation 
than that represented by carbonic acid and water. 

2. An extensive class of compounds of the same 
type as the above ; and bearing the same relation 
to the alcohols, from each of which a corresponding 
aldehyde is derived by the removal of two atoms of 
hydrogen. (Called by Gmelin A/d/ides.) 

Thus Methyl Alcohol CHiO, Methyl Aldehyde CH:0; 
common or Ethyl Alcohol C2H,O, common or Acety! Alde- 
hyde, or Acetaldehyde, C2H.O, which has two polymeric 
modifications called Aletaktehyde and Paraldehyde. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chent.(1879) 1. x11 Many aldehydes are 
obtained directly front plants, either existing ready formed 
in the plants, or being given off as volatile oils on distilling 
the plants with water. 1873 — Fowues' Chent. 538 Alde- 
hydes are compounds intermediate between alcohols and 
acids. 1288: ApNey in .Vature XXV. 191 Par-aldehyde has 
three molecules of aldehyde in its one molecule. 

Comb. Aldehyde-ammonia: see ALDEHYDATE. 
Aldehyde Green, a dye, also called Aniline Green 
or Emeraldine, prepared by the action of aldehyde 
on magenta. Aldehyde-resin, a resinous sub- 
stance obtained by heating aldehyde with potash 
in aqueous or alcoholic solution. (\Watts.) 

Aldehydic (zldshaidik), @. [f. prec. +-10.] 

1882 .Vature 16 Mar. 457 The formation of albumin by 
condensation of aldehydic groups with amido groups. 

Alder (6:lda1), 54.1 Forms: 1 alor, -aer, -er, 1-2 
alr, 3olr, 4-8 aller, 7-8 allar; 4-5 aldir, aldyr, 
4- alder. By-forms: 5 ellyr, 7- eller, owler, 
ouller. [With OE. aor, aler, cf. ON. olr, elrir, 
OHG. elira, ertla, mod. G, erle, eller. The d was a 
phoneticdevelopment, as in a/der-dest (see AIL D3), 
and the dialectal celder = cellar, etc. The historical 
form a//er survived till 18th c. in literature, and is 
still general in the dialects. Ozvler (= aviler, or olr) 
used by Cotton, etc., survives in Lancashire, etc.] 

L. A tree (Alnus glulinosa) related to the Birch, 
common in wet places over the northern hemisphere, 
from Europe to N.\W. America and Japan, the wood 
of which resists decay for an indefinite time under 
water. 

e700 Epinal Gloss (Sweet 38) dénus: alaer Evf, aler. 882 
Chart, llfred in Cod. Dipl. V. 124 Nord app of dere ie 
Upp on done ibihttan alr ; of 64m ibihtan alre on scortan dic, 
c940 Sax. Leechd. 11. 32 Oxan slyppan.. & alor rinde. 
@ 1300 in Wright Hoc. 91 Aduas, olr. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Ants. 
Y. 2063 The names how the trees highte, As ook, fir, birch, 
asp, aldir (v.7. alder -yr]. 1483 Cath. cingl., An ellyrtre: 
aluns, 1§0z ARNOLD Chrox, (1811) 164 Graf it in a stoke of 
elme or aller. 1567 Martet Greene Forest 30 The Alder 
tree (which by corrupt and accustomed kinde of speaking 
they commonly call the Elder). 1578 Lyte Dedoeus 756 
‘The blowinges of Alder are long tagglets. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny (1634) 1. 493 Pines, Pitch trees, and Allar, are very 
good for to make .. pipes to conuey water. 1616 SURFLET 
Country Farme 504 The Aller or Alder-tree.. doth serue 
;- to lay the foundations of buildings vpon, which are laid 
in the rluers, fens, or other standing waters, because it neuer 
rotteth in the yvater, but lasteth as it vvere for euer. 1635 
BRERETON Trav. (1844) 149 Cleared of the oullers and under- 


ALDERLING. 


wood, 1676 Coitox Angier 1. (1863) 240 Plant willows cr 
owlers about it. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Siuhiug roy And to 
the sighing alders, alders sigh. 1791 Newte Jour Ang. & 
Se. 240 The oak, aller, birch, and ash, shoot up from the old 
stock. 1794 Martyn Ronsseau’s Bot. xxviii. 434 Alder is of 
the same genus with the Birch, 1799 J. Rouertson Ayric, 
Perth 206 Willows, allers, and Cite bon ees are grubbed 
up. 1870 Morris £arthly /’ar. 1.1. 172 Amid rushes tall 
Down in the bottom alders grew. : 

2. Black Alder, Berry-bearing Alder, or, with 
modern botanists, Alder Buckthorn (A’samnus 
Frangula), a European shrub, formerly thought 
to be allicd to the preceding tree. 

1579 Lancuam Gard, //ealth (1633) 10 The iuice of blacke 
Allder ..is yellow. 1597 Grraro, Adves vigra, Vilacke 
Aller. 1794 Martyn Nousscan’s Bot. xvi, 206 Berry-bearing 
Alder.. grows in woods, is a black looking shrub. 1861 
Pratt Flower, Plants U1, Alder Buckthorn .. Plant perene 
nial... its bark affords a good dye. 

3. Pop. extended to various other shrubs or trecs, 
as Black Alder (N. Amer.), /’rinos vertieillalus ; 
White Alder (N.Amer.), Clethra alnifolia; (S. Afr.) 
Platylophus trifoliatus, Red Alder (S. Afr.), Cun- 
onta capensis. 

4. Comb.: 

a. instrumental, as alder-fringed, -skirled, etc. 

1845 Hirst /ocms 48 Adown the alder-margined lane The 
throstle sings, 1858 H. Mutter Sch. 4 Sch. 12858) 264 Vhe 
dark hills and alder-skirted river of Strathcarron. 

b. altrib., as alder-braneh, -brake, -pile, -tree, 
-woot; alder-buckthorn (sce 2); alder-carr, a 
piece of wct ground where aldcrs grow. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems 1. 344 Near the alder-brake We 
sigh. 1862 Coteman Woodl. Heaths 62 Alder-wood, if kept 
constantly under water, is almost imperishable ..1t is said 
thaton Alder-piles the beautiful arch of the famous Rialto of 
Venice is supported. 1440 Prop. Parv. Aldyr-kyr (alder. 
kerre, alderkar), Alduetnm, locus nbi aliut ct tales arbores 
crescnut, 

+A‘lder, 52.2. Ods. Forms: 1 aldor, -ur, 1-2 
(late WS. ealdor), 2-4 alder, elder, (sldere, 
eldere), [f. a/¢ old +-or suffix forming sbs.; cf. 
OF ris. adder parent. The pl. adéras, WS. ealdras, 
*ancestors,’ 1s to be distinguished from ¢/d¢ran 
(WS. teldran, yldran) ‘elders,’ compar. of ai/ old, 
used in same sense. In Layamon the two words 
are confused.] 

1. Parent, ancestor, elder (chiefly in //.). [In this 
sense only in OF.; superscded by the compar. of 
the adj. afd? (eald), gldran: see ELDER.] 

2 @800 C.epMon Gen. (Grein) 1578 Da com zrest Cam. . par 
his aldor lax. ¢885 K. AELFreD Sirda 1. xxvii, Ure ealdras 
pazrestan menn. [— Oros.1.i.x Ure yldran.] ; 

2. The head of a family or clan; a patriarch, 
chief, prince, or ruler. (Used to translate L. titles, 
as sentor, princeps, dominus, dx.) 

¢600 Browulf 697 Beowulf is min nama: wille ic asecgan 
+.min arende aldre pinum. cgso0 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. 
xxvil. x (Wulg. Ones principes sacerdotum et scniores pop- 
ndé]..Alle aldor sacerda & aldro xs folces. ¢975 Rushw. 
G. Ealle aldur sacerdes & wzldre bas folces. c1000 Ags. G. 
Ealle para sacerda ealdras..and pars felces ealdras, ¢1160 
TFattont., Ealle pare sacerdaealdres..and pas folkesealdres, 
1175 Cotton Hom, 219 Hare alder pat he mihte beon. 1205 
Layam. 16562 Pu scalt beon alder [rzsolouerd]. /dé. 23436 
Frolle, pe zlder wes of France (1zg0 kine). /4/d. 3122 Aga- 
nippes wes ihaten! haleden he wes a:ldere [rzg0 eldere]. 
1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 95 A vncoupe tale... Of alderes, of 
armes, of oper auenturus, . 

+t Alder, 2. compar. Obs. or dial. [f. ALD old. 
In OE. the compar. properly took umlaut ¢//ra 
for aidira, whence mod. ELDER ; but a north. and 
midl. form a/der, without umlaut, appears int2thc., 
whence by usual change of long or lengthened a to 
o the mod. OLDER. Alder, alder continues to be 
the form in Sc. and north. dialects ; and occurs as 
an affected archaism in other writers ¢ 1600.] 

rz0s Layam. 3750 Of banaldre sustren, /d/cd. 8199 Pe king 
nom preo aldere men [1250 holde men}. c1325 £. /. Addit. 
P. A. 620 And ay the ofter, be alder pay were. 1581 Stup- 
Ley tr. Seneca’s Medea 134 b, The wood in alder-time.. 
Did spread his shade on gladsome soyle ; no shade remayn- 
eth now. 1610 HoLttanp tr. Camden's Brit. 1. 806 Those 
that liv’d in alder time [Wod. Sc. aulder, North, 
auder], 

Alder-., variant of ALLER- gen. pl. of ALL, used 
in comb. as alder-best, alder-liefest : see ALL D 3. 

+A‘lderdom. Oés. Also 1 aldordom (\S. 
ealdordom). [f. ALDER 56.2+-pom; cf. A7ng- 
dom.| Lordship, chief authority. 


cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 20'pztte saldon hine dam 


aldordém. a 1000 J/etr. Ps. cxiii. (cxiv.) 2 Ha:fdan ealdur- 
dém ofer Israhélas. ¢ 1200 Orin 18278 Raefepp pe pin all- 
derrdom. 


+ A‘lderelde. Obs. [f. adder older (perh. con- 
fused with adder- in adder-mos!) +E vp.) Extreme 
old age. 

a1300 £. F. Psalter \xx. 18 Yilin un-elde and alder-elde. 

+ A-‘lderling. 0s. or dial. [perh. f. ALDER 54.1 
+-LING.] A term applted to some fresh-water 
fish, called also dialectally u/ler-trout. 

1655 Movrrnt & Bens. Aealth's Foiproz. 1746 283 Gray 
Trouts.. lurk.. like the Alderlings under the Roots of 
great Alders. /éfd. 268 Alderlings are a kind of Fish be- 
twixta Trout andaGrayling. 1661 Lovet. Ave. & Win. 
232 Alderling .. lie ever in deep water under some old and 
great Alder. if 


ALDERMAN. 


Alderman (9 ldarmén). Forms: 1-2 aldor- 
mann (late WS. ealdor-), 3 allderrmann, aldur- 
mon, 4 elder-, heldar-, aldur-, aldreman, 5 
aldir-, aldyr-, 4- alderman. (8-9 Historical 
ealderman, ealdorman.) [f. OE. a/dor (ealdor): 
see ALDER 56.2 + MAN, i.e. the waz who occupied 
the position held in an earlier stage of society by 
the a/dor, patriarch or chief of the clan.] 

The a/dor (or ealdor) was thus a natural rank, the a/dor- 
via its political equivalent. But the distinction necessarily 
faded away; the Northumbrian an i Mercian Gospel glosses 
constantly have a/dovman for the WSax. ea/dor, and in 
WSax. itself eaddorvman differed from ea/dor solely in its 
more restricted and technical use. 

1. A senior, signor, superior, ruler; a noble or 
person of high rank. 

In OE. the special title of one exercising authority under 
the king, over a former kingdom, as Mercia, a district, or 
county ; a viceroy or lord-lieutenant. Used also to translate 
Lat. princeps, subregulus, optimas, satrapa, dux, comes, 
prepositus and, ina more general sense, many other words, 
as pontifex, architriclinus, presbyter, senator, etc. 
special title was mostly supplanted by ea/ under the Danish 
dynasty; the more general sense continued for several cen- 
turies, and gave rise to 2 and 3. For the OE. title, recent 
historical writers have used the late West-S&xon and Keatish 
cealdorman, but the general OE. form was addormann. 


a. As O.E. title. 

750 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Her Cupred cyning gefeaht 
uuip A“ pelhun pone ofermedan aldorman. ¢85g§ 7dz. an. 495 
Her cuomon twegen aldor-men on Bretene, Cerdic and Cyn- 
richissunu. 894 77:2. Zpered ealdormon, and /Hpelm ealdor- 
man, and Ebelnop ealdorman, and pa cinges besnas. 1205 
Layam. 1420 Numbert hehte be alder mon, Pe sculde pas 
ernde don. 1591 LamBarve Arch. (1635) 249 Before the 
divisions of the Realms into Shires, every large territorie 
had an Alderman, or Governour. 1599 THYNNE dAzi7madv. 
{1865) 33 Brightnothus, aldermanne, erle, or duke, of north- 
umberlande. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. App. i. 93 The Alder- 
men, or governors of counties, who after the Danish times, 
were often called Earls. 1839 KeicutLey //ist. Eng. 1.76 
After the Danish conquest, the title of Ealdorman was 
changed for that of Earl. 1862 Lp. BroucHam Srit. Const. 
x. 136 The Earl, Eorlderman, or Governor of the county. 


The | 


1876 FREEMAN Wor. Cong. I. iii. 75 The chieftains of the | 
first settlers in our island bore no higher title than Ealdor- | 


man or Heretoga. 

b. As translation of foreign titles = ALDER 5.2 

cgso Lindisf. Gosf. Johnii. 8 Brenged 62m aldormen [A gs. 
& Hatton G, ealdre; Vulg. architriclino}. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xx. 21 Ealdormenn wealdad hyra beoda{Z. & R. aldor- 
menn; Vulg. Arizcifes]. ¢x200 OrmIN 14061 And son se 
patt bridgume comm, patt allderrmann himm se33de. 1387 
Trevisa figden Rolls Ser. 1V. 313 Tiberius exilede many 
of be aldermen fi.e. of the senators]. ¢ 1394 P. P?. Crede 691 
Aungells & Arcangells.. And alle Aldermen, bat bene azzte 
tronum. ¢c1§550 CHEKE JJatt. xxvii. 1 Al ye hedpriestes and 
ye aldermen of y* people, took councel again Jesus. 1618 
Boiron Florus 1. 1. (1636) 6 Called .. for their antiquitie, 
‘ Senators,’ or Aldermen. - 

+2. The headman, ruler, governor, or warden of 
a guild. Ods. 

1130 Pipe Roll 31 Hen. /, Ut sit aldermannus in Gilda 
Mercatorum [at York]. 1180 Admerciamenta de Gildis 
adulterinis (Madox Hist, Excheg. 490) Gilda unde Gosceli- 
nus est Aldermannus. 1316 Z. Lug, Gilds xxviii. 73 Be pe 
ordinaunce of be Alderman and of pe gilde breperen. 1368 
(bid. xx. 55 If ani broper be ded wit-owten pe toun, pe aldir- 
man xal do pe belleman gon for be soule. 1494 /6cd. 188 
The Alderman of the seid Gilde shalbe at Seynt Katerynis 
Chapell aforeseid, with all his Bredern. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
of Eng. \. Xxxiil. (1739) 50 By custom they grew to be Fra- 
ternities, or Corporations under one Magistrate or Head, 
whom they called Alderman. 


3. Since the guilds became identified with the 


corporation or ruling municipal body: A magistrate 
in English and Irish cities and boroughs, next in 
dignity to the mayor ; properly, as in London, the 
chief officer of a ward. 

e1200 Trix, Coll. Hom. 55 On him rixled lichamliche wil, 
alse eldrene man on his burh. 1229 Lid. de Ant. Leg. 6 
Omnes aldermanni et magnates civitatis per assensum 
universorum civium. ¢1330 47th. & Mcrd. 5105 The alder 
man Ich with his ward cam. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Prod. 372 Eue- 
rich for the wisdom pat he kan Was shaply for to been an 
Alderman {z.7. aldirman, aldurman]. 1428 in Heath Grocers’ 
Comp. (1869) 7 For the fyrste dynner imade in the parlore to 
oure Aldermen... £5 6s.8¢. 1594 SHaks. Rick. /7/, m1. vii. 
66 The Maior and Aldermen... Are come to haue some con- 
ference with his Grace. 1611 Cotar. s.v. 4 66é, Alderman’s 
pace, a leasurely walking, slow gate. 1629 GauLe Holy 
Madn. 94 What an Alderman’s pace he comes. 1667 E. 
CHAMBERLAYNE G/. Brit. 1,201 The 26 Aldermen preside 
over the 26 Wards of the City {of London]. All the Aldermen 
that have been Lord-Mayors, and the three eldest Aldermen 
that have not yet arrived to that honourable Estate, are by 
their Charter Justices of the Peace. 1784 Cowrer Sofa 61 
Elbows still were wanting; these some say, An alderman of 
Cripplegate contrived. 1878 Stusps Const. Hist. I. 565 
The title of alderman, which had once belonged to the heads 
of the several guilds, was transferred to the magistrates of 
the several wards into which the town was divided, or to 
the sworn assistants of the mayor, in the cases in which no 
such division was made. 


+ 4. ‘Formerly, there were also Aldermen of Hun- 
dreds.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1751. 

1sg6 Svenser State of /rel. 107 When I come to appoint 
the Alderman, that is the head of the Hundreth. 

Aldermanate (6 ldarmancit). [ad. med. I. 
aldermannatus, f. aldermannus after senatus, con- 
sulatus, etc. Sec -atk.] The office or dignity of 
alderman ; the aldcrmen colicctively. 


212 


1875 Stusps Const, fist. 111. xxi. 581 We must trace the 
existence of the aldermanaie . . to the ancient guild systein. 
Aldermancy (9:Ildarmznsi). rare. [f. ALDER- 
MAN +-CY (cf. captaiz-cy), after magistracy, lieu- 
tenancy, in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently 
-cy.] The office of an alderman. (Jn mod. Dicts.) 

A:‘ldermane:ss. An alderman’s wife. 

1840 Baruam /zgol. Leg.16 With the swate Peeresses. . 
And Aldermanesses and the Boord of Works. 

Aldermanic (6lde:mez«nik), a. [f. ALDERMAN 
+-IC; in imitation of words of Fr., L., or Gr. 
origin in -%c, as German-ic. The native adj. is 
ALDERMANLY.] Of, pertaining to, or like an alder- 
man: a. (municipal.) ‘ 

1770 WiLKEs Corr. (1805) IV. 32 For fear of growing more 
dull than usual in this thick aldermanic air. 1799 SouTHEY 
Nondescr. vi. Wks. 111. 72 Aldermanic bliss. 1819 SHELLEY 
Pet. Bell Wks. 1839, 240 Lunches and snacks so aldermanic. 
1837 Locxnart Sco¢t IV. xli. 166 The feast was .. gorgeous; 
an aldermanic display of turtle and venison. 1870 Haw- 
THORNE £2g. Note-Bks. (1879) 11.19 Quite as dull in their 
aldermanic way. 1878 M. Hay Under the Will \. 47 The 
aldermanic luxury of turtle soup. 1882 F. BuckLanp of. 
tings Anim. Life 255 A good plump seal or an aldermanic 
walrus. 

b. (Old English’) Also ealdormanic. 

1861 Pearson £. §& Alid. Ages Eng. 173 Probably in most 
shires there were several families of ealdormanic rank, from 
whom the holder of office was selected by the king, with 
advice and consent of his witan. 

+ Aldermacnical, 2. Ods.'vare—!. [f. ALDER- 
MAN +-ICAL ] = prec. 

_ 1653 Brome Damzois. 1.1. 403 See my Aldermanicall Father- 
in-Law ! 

+ Alderma‘nikin. wovce-wd. Obs. [f. ALDER- 
MAN ; see MANIKIN.] A little or young alderman. 

1640 Brome Anti. 1. ii. 277 Ztenz, a love Epistle for the 
Aldermanikin his sonne. 

Aldermanity ($ldozmzniti). [f ALDERMAN + 
-ITY in humorous imitation of jetman, human-ity, 
etc.: see -ITY.] 


1. The quality or office of an alderman. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of News i. ii, I would fain see.. 
a treatise of aldermanity truly written! 1823 Lams Z£/ia 
Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 408 How would certain topics, as alder- 
manity .. have sounded to a Terentian auditory? 

2. The body of aldermen. (Cf. admiralty.) 

1632 B. Jonson Alagu. Lady v. vii, "Twill purchase the 
whole Bench of Aldermanity. 

Aldermanlike (§ldo:ménloik), a. and adv, 
[f. as prec. + -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 

1612 SHELTON Don Quix. I. iv. 20(T.) All ina grave posture 
and with an aldermanlike pace. 1779 Miss WiLkes in 
Wilkes’ Corr. (1805) 1V. 285 On Friday morning; I shall 
arrive, alderman-like, with some Dorking fowls for your ac- 
ceptance. 1831 BLaxey Free 7/768 What Swift says about 
its being an alderman-like virtue. 

+ B. adv. After the manner of an alderman. Ods. 

1617 J. Riper Dict, Aldermanlike, Sezatorie, patricie, adv. 


Aldermanly (9 lda:ménli), 2. ALDER- 


‘MAN +-LY1.] Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 


1720 Swirt Ws. 1755 II. 11. 23 Exigencies wanting a rea- 
sonable infusion of this aldermanly discretion. 

Aldermanry (6 ldemeéenri). Also 5-6 aldyr- 
manry. [f. ALDERMAN + -RY, med. L. 13th c. alder- 
maneria. Cf. for the form yeomanry, for the sense 
deanery, archdeaconry.] A district of a borough 
having its own alderman, a ward ; a/so, the dignity 
or rank of an alderman. 

c 1229 [Stusss Coust. Hist. L1I. 561 ‘ Early in the reign of 
Henry III... the name A/dermaneria seems to be used ex- 
changeably with Verda.’] 1502 ARNOLD Chron. 37 an. 1384 
From y: office of aldyrmanry vtterly and percysly to cessen. 
1608 Dekker Dead Terme ¥ ivb, Vhose Diuisions or Part- 
ages [of London], are called Wardes or Aldermanries, being 
26 in number. 1698 Stow Londox (ed. Strype 1754) I. 11.1. 
347/1 The ancient division of this City was into Wards or 
Aldermanries. 1841 Hor. Smitu Moneyed Man 1. viii. 
250 The city assembly, the vulgar, untitled balls of the 


Aldermanry. 2 
Aldermanship (d'ldeménfip). [f ALpEr- 


MAN +-SHIP; this is the most legitimate term for 
the office.] The office, position, or quality of an 
alderman ; a. municipal. 

1494 FaBYAN vu. 331 He was dyschargyd of his alderman- 
shyp. 1502 ARNOLD Chrov. 37 an. 1384 They owe not to be 
remeued fro the office of aldyrmanshyp wythout certayn 
cause. 1734 Fortescue-ALanp in Fortescue's Ads. & Lim, 
Mon. 37 Our English termination, ship, as in Stewardship, 
Aldermanship, Worship, 1772 WiLkes Corr. (1805) IV. 139 
Mr. Martin does not accept the aldermanship. 1871 Daily 
News 6 Nov., The Vacant Aldermanship. 

2, Old Eng. (Recent writers have used the late 
West Saxon caldorman.) 

1861 Pearson E. §& Alid. Ages Eng. 251 Ealdormanships 
of counties and towns. 1875 Stusss Const. /1ést. I. vi. 160 
The original idea of the ealdormanship is, magistracy or 
jurisdiction, as implied in the attribute of age. 1876 FREE- 
mAN Norm. Cong. I. iii. 80 Their progress from the ealdor- 
manship of a corner of Hampshire to the Imperial crown. 

Aldern (6:ldain), az. and s4.; also 1 elren, 3 
allerne, 5 alloren. [f. ALDER 5d.1+-EN. Its subst. 
use is prob. due to comb. like a/dern-tree ; but there 
may have been a confusion with ELDER, ELDERN.] 

A. adj. Of alder. 

toor Cod. Dipl. III. 316 To pam zlrenan stobbe. 1398 

Trevisa Barth. De P. RK, xvi, 684 The pine tre, and alloren 


ALE. 


tree .. deep under be grounde durep and lestep longe tyme. 
1622 May Vérgi/(J.) Then aldern boats first plow’d the ocean. 
B. sb. = ALDER 56.1 

crzs0 W. DE Bisteswortn in Wright Voc. 171 Conpet de 
aunne (of allerne). 1607 TorsELL Four-footed Beasts (1673) 
220 If the right eye of a Hedge-hog be fryed with the oil of 
Alderne or Linseed, and put in a vessel of red brasse, and 
afterward anoint his eyes therewith, as with an eye-salve, 
he shall see as well in the dark as in the light. 

+ A‘ldership. Ods. Only form 2 alderscipe. 
[f. ALDER sé.2 +-sHIP.] Chiefship, lordship. 

c1175 Cotton Hom. 219, Dominationes hlafordscipe, princi- 
patus alderscipen. 

+ A-lderwo:man. vonce-wd. Obs. [f. ALDER- 
MAN, after pairs like gentleman, -woman.] An 
alderman’s wife ; cf. ALDRESS, ALDERMANESS. 

1640 Brome Axéif. in. ii. 276 [temz, an Elegy for Mistris 
Alderwoman. 

+ A‘ldest, a. super?. Obs. or dial. [f. Aup old ; 
see ALDER a. to which it belongs.] 

1205 Layam. 6947 Pe aldeste hehte Fulgenius [1250 Pe 
eldest]. /dzd. 2105 Pe wldeste broder. 1297 R. Grouc. 233 
Pe aldest hous also. c1325 £. £. Adlit. P. B. 1333 Bolde 
Baltazar, wat3 his barn aldest. (JZod. Sc. auldest.) 

Aldfader, -father, obs. dial. var. ELDPATHER. 

Aldide (zldaid). Chem. [f. ALD(EHYDE) + 
-IDE.] Gmelin’s name for the aldehydes as a class ; 
see ALDEHYDE 2. 

Aldine (@ldain), c. [f. Addus prop. name + 
-INE1,] Printed or produced by Aldus Manutius, a 
celebrated Venetian printer in the 16th c.; adopted 
also as a distinctive title of a modern series of 
books; and applied to certain styles of display 
types. 

1802 Dippin Classics Introd. 27 A most beautiful copy of 
this Aldine edition. 1837 Haram /Y/és¢. Lit. I. 1. tii. 257 
(Aldus). . introduced (in 1501) a new Italian character, called 
Aldine. : 

Aldol (zldpl). Chem. [f. Aup(EHYDE) + (AL- 
COH)OL; see -oL.] A clear viscid neutral liquid of 
composition CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CHO, poly- 
merous with acetyl aldehyde; so called because 
regarded by Wurz as intermediate in constitution 
and properties between aldehyde and alcohol; pre- 
viously called acraldchyie. 

1874 Watts Dict. Chem. and Supp. 38 A /do/ possesses the 
reducing powers of the aldehydes. 1878 — 3rd Supp. 54 
Aldol..is the aldehyde of butene-glycol. 

Aldor, -ur, OF. forms of ALDER sé.2, chief. 

Aldormann, OF. form of ALDERMAN. 

+A‘ldress. Ods. [f. ALDERSd.2 + -ESs; ?short for 
aldermaness.] The wife of an alderman or mayor. 

1608 York Reg. MS. 7 [John Bramhall, alderman of Pon- 
tefract, desires to be buried] at the end of the maiors and 
aldresses stall. 1692 R. Tuoressy Diary I. 220 After with 
relations..to the funeral of Aldress Hick. 1713 7dzd. II. 
180 Madam Nevile was this day buried—also was another 
aldress interred. 


Aldur-, OF. form of ALDER sd.” 


+ A-‘ldur-fa:ther. Os. [App. a confusion 
betw. a/d-father ancestor and aller-father father of 
all, first parent.] Ancestor, progenitor. 

1340 Alex. & Dind. 1050 Pin aldur-fapur, alixandre* al pat 
hae used, 

Aldyr, -man, obs. ff. ALDER 54.1, ALDERMAN. 

Ale (Zl). Forms: 1 alu (WS. ealu, ealo), 2— 
ale (5 aale, aylle, 5-6 alle, Sc. 6-7 ail, aill; in 
mod. dial. yale, yall, yaale, yell, yill). [OE. a/z, 
cogn. w. OS. alo, ON. 67 (:—a/u), has been shown 
by Mr. J. Platt to be a -¢ stem :—*a/u?, hence gen. 
and dat. a/od, ealod, 12th c. aled :—*alutaz, aluti: 
see first quot.] : 

1. An intoxicating liquor made from an infusion 
of malt by fermentation. Various ingredients have 
at various times been added to impart flavour; at 


present hops or other bitters are in use. 

Ale and éeer seem originally to have been synonymous. 
The Alvism4l says ‘ 6] heitir med ménnum, en med ‘Asum 
bjérr,’ it is called ‘ale’ among men, and among the gods 
“beer.” After the introduction into England of ‘the wicked 
weed called hops’ (Ret. to Edw. VT's Parlt.) ¢ 1524, ‘beer’ 
was commonly hopped; at present ‘ beer’ is in the trade the 
generic name for all malt liquors, ‘ale’ being specifically 
applied to the paler coloured kinds, the malt for which has 
not been roasted or burnt ; but the popular application of the 
two words varies in different localities. 

c940 Sax. Leechd. 11. 268 Do healfne bollan ealod to, and 
sehzte pt ealu. crooo Heft. Fudg. xiii. 4 Ne he ealu ne 
drince nzfre odde win. c1200 Trt. Coll. Hom. 13 Pe man 
pe hit meded riht . be suned aled gestninge. 1205 Layam. 
24440 Ne mai hit na mon suggen on his tale! of pan win 
and of pan ale. @1300 Havelok 14 Fil mea cuppe of ful 
god ale. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B.v. 219, I bou3te hir barly 
malte * she brewe it to selle, Peny aleand podyng ale. 1466 
Paston’s Funer. in Lett. 549 11. 268 For vii barels of bere, 
xviis. vid.—For iti barels of alle, xilis. iilid. 1485 MaLory 
Arthur (1816) Il. 445 Wyn & aale. ee Plumpton Corr. 
230, | am faine to eate browne bread & drink small alle. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. 11. 660 Of wyne and aill takand 
thaine sic ane fill. 1542 Boorne Dietary x. 256 Ale is made 
of malte and water; and they the whiche do put any other 
thynge to ale than is rehersed, except yest, barme, or godes- 
good, doth sofysticat theyr ale. 1594 Prat Fewed-ho. 11. 
16 It is the Hoppe onelie which maketh the essential differ- 
ence betweene Beere and Ale. 1591 Suaxs. 720 Gent. 
i. i. 304 Item, she brewes good Ale. 1613 — Hen. V1TI, 
vy. iv. 11 Do you looke for Ale and Cakes heere, you rude 


ALE. 


raskalls? 1925 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Malt Liguor, Ale 
is more diuretick than Beer; that is, nnhopp’d Liquor more 
than that which has Flops init. 1770 J. Massir /2x on A/alt 
8 A Pint of Ale or strong Beer, costs the Ale-seller, only 
Five Farthings. 1853 Tuackeray /ugl. [Jum 240 Then 
they sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by the 
way three pots of ale. [1864 TENNvson Vorth. Farmer, 
I’ve ’ed my point o’ yaiile ivry noight sin’ I heén ‘ere.] 

+2. In the phrases at the ale (at pen ale, at pe 
nale, atten ale, atte nale, at nale), and to the 
ale, ‘the ale’ is put for, a. The ale which is being 
drunk, hence ale-drinking ; b. The stock or supply 
of ale at the disposal of the public, and hence 

‘ the place where the ale is, the ale-house. Ods. 

1362 Lanou. P. PZ. A. Prof. 42 Feyneden hem for heore 
foode, fou3zten atte alle [v.r. at pe ale, at be nale, at nale}, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Freres 7.49 And make hym grete feestes 
atte nale (z.». at pe nale, att nale]. 1480 Caxton Deser. 
Brit. 40 When they drynke atte ale ‘They telle many a lewd 
tale. cx1g00 Carp. Tools in Halliw. Vug. Poet. 19 When 
thei have wroght an oure ore two, Anone to the ale thei 
wylle go. 1591 Suaks. 720 Gent. 1, v. 61 Thou hast not so 
much charity in thee as to goe to the Ale with a Christian. 
1617 AssHETON ¥7/, (1848) 1 Besse, John, wyffe, self, at ale. 

+e. In (his) ale: in the midst of drinking, under 
the influence of ale. Ods. 

c1460 Towneley lyst. 86 What, art thou in aylle? 1599 
Suaks. d/en. V, 1. vil. 47 As Alexander kild his friend Cly- 
tus, being in his Ales and his Cuppes. 

3. A festival or merry-mceting at whieh much ale 
was drunk ; an ale-drinking. (Cf. @ éza.) See also 
BRIDAL. 

1076 O. £. Chron., Der was bat bryd ealo.. Ealle ba 
Bryttas pe waron at bam bryd ealod. 1544 Supplic, fen. 
VII, 41 Keapinge of church ales, in the whiche with leap- 
pynge, daunsynge and kyssying they maynteyne the profett 
of theirchurche. 1583 Basincron //ks. 166 Gadding to this 
we or that. 1587 Harrison England 1.11. 1. (1877) 32 The 
superfluous numbers of idle waks.. church-ales, helpe-ales 
and soule-aées called also dirge-ales with the heathenish 
rioting at éride-ales are well diminished. 1635 J. TavLor 
(Water P.) Life of T. Parr Cij b, T’a Whitson Ale, Wake, 
Wedding, ora Faire. 1857 Toutm. SmitH Parish 504 There 
‘vas also an Ale called the Mary-Ale, held, it must be pre- 
sumed, on one of the days consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
18979 [Vild Life tu S.C. 140 In this locality, Clerk’s Ale, 
which used to be rather an event, is quite extinct. 1882 
Skeat Etym, Dict, s.v., Bridal, lit. a bride-ale. (There were 
leet-ales, scot-ales, church-ales, clerk-ales, bed-ales, and 
oride-ales.) 

+4. Buttered ale: a beverage composed of 
sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer brewed without 
hops. Obs. 

1862 Pepys Diary 5 Dec., And give hima morning draught 
of buttered ale. 1667 /éfd. 28 Sept., It will cost him.. 
£300. in ale, and £ 52. in buttered ale. 

B. Ale- in comd. 
I. General syntactic relations. 

1. objective: with active pple, as ale-brewing, 
-drinking, -swilling, etc.; or obj. genitive with n. 
of agent or action, as ale-brewer, -dealer, -drinker, 
-monger, -seller, -selling, etc. ; ale-taker, -tunning; 
AALE-CONNER, -TASTER, 

c1g10 Cocke Lorciles Bote 8 Potycaryes, ale brewers, and 
bakers. aces Tucker Zt. Nat. I. 475 The speciallest species 
of ale-drinking .. rhetoricians. 1769 BucHan Dow, Medd. vii. 
(1826) 36 There are few great ale-drinkers who are not 
phthisical. 1786 Cowper Corr, (1824) II. 91 A shoemaker 
and an alemonger have proposed themselves as joint candi- 
dates to succeed us. 1833 Gen, P. THomrson E-rere. (1842) 


II. 490 If the ale-dealers keep any of the razors for their 
own use. ; 

2. insirumenial ; with passive pple., as a/e-blown, 
-born, -crummed, -fed, -washed, 

1sgz Cuettre Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 15 Where the one in 
a sweaking treble, the other in an ale-blowen base, carowle 
out such adulirous ribaudry. 1599 SHaks. //en. V, un. vi. 82 
Ale-washt Wits. 1599 NasHe FP. Pensless E ij, Elderton con- 
sumed his ale-crummed nose to nothing. 1836 Ges. P. 
Tuompson E.xerc.(1842) IV. 152 That ale-born business the 
Restoration. 


3. attrib. Of, made of or with, ale, as ale-sof, 
-stain; ale-brue, -meat, -toast, -wort; ALE- 
BERRY. 

¢1450 in Wright vc. 242 //ec offa, a ale-sope. 

4. alirib. Of, for, or connected with (the manu- 
facture, sale, or use of) ale, as ale-brewhouse, -e1p, 
-duly, -feast, -glass, -pot, -lun, ctc. Also ALE- 
BENCH, -BUSH, -COST, -DRAPER, -HOOF, -HOUSE, 
-KNIGHT, -POLE, -STAKE, -WIFE ; and most of those 
in II, as ale-barrel, -dame, etc. 


a1000 Beountlf 995 Se be on handa ber hroden ealo-w2ze. 
¢1§00 Col. Blowbol in Halliw. Nug. Poct.1 He rensyd had 
many an ale picher. 1583 Basincton /i&s. 165 Idle, or toss- 
ing the alepot with their neighbours. 1620 VENNER Vta 
Recta ii. 39 Our common Ale-pot drunkards. 1699 Lond. 
Gaz, mmmdxiii/y A small Ale-brewhouse. 1777 Watsos in 
Phil. Trans, LXVIII. 876 A narrow-bottomed ale glass. 


II. Special combinations with quotations (in 
alphabetical order). 

Ale-barrel, a barrel for ale, a ineasure of 36 (for- 
merly 32) gallons; + ale-boly, ?=ale-bourllt, ALE- 
BERRY; + ale-brue, = ALE-BERRY; + ale-dagger, 
one worn for use in ale-house brawls ; +ale-dame, 
= ALE-WIFE!; +ale-fat (=ale-vat); ale-firkin, a 
small barrel ofale, ameasureofg (formerlyS) gallons ; 
ale-gallon (see quot.); ale-grains, refuse malt Icft 
after brewing; ale-grounds (?= prec.’ ; ale-kil- 
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derkin, a half-barrel of ale; {ale-man (sce quot.) ; 
+ale-meat, = ALE-BERRY; ‘fale-passion, head- 
ache after drinking alc; +ale-pock, an ulcer caused 
by drinking ale; ale-score, a‘teckoning for ale con- 
sumed; ale-shot (=prcc.); +ale-silver (sce 
quot.) ; tale-stand, the bar of an alc-house; tale- 
taker, purvcyor of ale; ale-tap, strictly the tap 
whence alc is drawn, /te2ce the room or place where 
it is kept ; tale-toast, a toast inale, fg. a roistcrer 
or tippler; +ale-tunning, brewing of ale; ale- 
vat, a vat in whieh ale is brewed ; ale-wort, the 
fermenting infusion of malt ; ale-yeast, yeast pro- 
dueed in the brewing of alc. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brewer 11, (ed. 2) 157 The *Ale- 
Barrel of 32 Gallons. 1828 Cartycr J/sc. (1857 1. 201 Com- 
puting excise-dues upon tallow, and gauging *alebarrels! 
¢ 1500 Col, Blowbol in Halliw. Nug. Poet. 1 And afterward 
their toke hym many a throw Of good *ale boly that he had 
i-blowe. 1542 Boorpe Dyctary xii. (1870) 264 *Ale-brucs, 
caudelles and colesses for weke men and feble stomackes.. 
is suffered, 1589 Papfe w. //atehet (1844) 8 He that drinkes 
with cutters, must not be without his “ale dagger. 1694 
Westacort Serif. Herb, 230 These things are not so much 
as thought on by our “Ale-dames. a 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.142 
Under past *ealo-fact. 1596 Unton Invent. 13 One “yelfate, 
one cooler. 1608 Armin West Niuz, (1842) 36 Jack Miller 
sang his song... and lookt like the poter of the *ale-fat. 1743 
Loud, §& Country Brewer wu. (cd. 2) 157 The *Ale-firkin of 
8Gallons. 1800 CotEripcr Sid. Leaves 11,223 Vhey snatch’d 
bim from the sickle and the plough To gauge “ale-firkins. 
1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 28 'The *Ale Gallon contained 
282 cubic or solid inches. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wés, 
1, 147/2 A messe of warme *Ale-graines from a Brewhouse. 
1572 B. Gooce tr. //eresbach’s // usd, (1586) 133 Take a quart 
of *allegroundes, and seeth them. 1743 Loud. § Country 
Brewer, (ed. 2)157 The *Ale- Kilderkin of 16 Gallons. 1693 
W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen.504 An * Aleman, or ale-house- 
keeper. 1699 PAil Trans. XXI1. 403 The Diet .. was of 
Mutton-Broth, *Ale-Meat, Poacht-ggs. 1593 Bacchus 
Bountie in Hart, Alise, (1809) 11. 271 A passing preseruatiue 
against the *ale-passion, or paine in the pate. 1601 Hot- 
LAND Plrxy (1634) 11. 128 Sauce-fleame, *ale-pocks, and such 
like vicers in the face. 1816 O. Kev. XV. 454 The *ale-scores 
of a village landlady. 1626 Spetman Gloss. Arch. 506 Quasi 
dictwun @ scot, i. Pecunia, et ale, i. cervisia: quod iuverso 
vocabulo alti an “aleshot nuncupant. 1691 Brount Law 
Dict., Ale-stlver,a Rent or Tribute yearly paid tothe Lord 
Maior of London, by those that sell Ale within the City. 
1588 Warprel. Ep, (1843)54 Whereby he might. . visit the 
*alestond. 1455 1n Househ. Ord, (1790) 20 The “Aletakers— 
Richard Joskyn, etc, 1828 Scotr /. Af, Perth 11. Pref. 3 
«And when I die, as needs must hap, Then bury me under 
the good “ale-tap. 1691 SUADWELL Scowrers 1. i, Wks. IV. 
313 Every night thou clearest the streets of .. idle rascals, 
and of all *Ale-toasts and Sopsin brandy. @ 1529 SKELTON 
in //arl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 476 Elynoor Rummin, with her 
good *ale-tunning. «@ 1000 ‘Ealap-wyrt, cervisia mustea’ 
Somner. 1737 Bracken Farriery (1756) 1, xxvi. 225 Give 
the Horse.. two quarts of warm “Ale-wort. 1741 Compi. 
Fan.-Piece i. ii. 194 Take ..a Pint of good *Ale-yeast. 

Aleak (417k), adv., prop. phr. [A prep) of 
state+ Leak.] Ina leaking state or condition. 

1859 in Worcester. J/od. The vessel is aleak. 

+ Alear(e, a. Obs. rare—'. [tad. L. aledr-is be- 
longing to dice.] ? Fated, ?chance-directed. 

1581 Stup.ey tr. Sexeca, Herc. 203 Why dastard dost thou 
feare? I spoylde thy father Hercules; this hand, this hand 
aleare Hath murdred him. — 

Aleatory (2: l/atari), a. [ad. L. dediéri-us, f. 
aleator a diee-player, f. dea a die, the dice.} De- 
pendent on the throw of a die; ence, dependent on 
uncertain contingencies. 

1693 Urqunart Aadelais 1. xlii, So continually fortunate 
in that aleatory way of deciding Law Debates. 1818 H. 
CoLeBrookE Oblig. & Contr.1.17 If the equivalent consist 
in the risk of loss, or the chance of gain, dependent on an 
uncertain event, the contract is contingent and aleatory or 
hazardous. 1879 Motiey in Holmes L7/ xxi. 168 Such an 
aleatory process seemed an unworthy method in arbitrations, 

Aleavement, var. ALLEVEMENT. Ods., relief. 

Aleaven, obs. form of ELEVEN. 


A‘le-be:nch. Also! ealo-benc, 6 alle benche. 
[ALE- 4.] A bench in or before an ale-house. 

a 1000 Beownlf 2062 Gum-inanna fela, in ealo-bence. 1547 
Homilies \. xii. 1. (1640) 89 Which upon the Ale-benches or 
other places, delight to set forth certaine questions. 1556 
Rowinson tr. .Vore's Utopia (1869) 26 An other sorte sytteth 
vpon theirallebencheis.. amongetheircuppes. 1644 QUARLES 
Whipper Whipt in Chertsey Libr. 1.171 A pack of Alebench 
Whistlers. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 134 So will he talk when 
he is on the Ale-bench. 1849 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 11. 429 
Wild rumours .. flew without ceasing from coffeehouse to 
coffeehouse and from alebench to alebench. 


+ Acleberry. Ods. Forms: 5 ale-bre, -brey, 
albery, 5-7 alebery. [f. ALE- 3 + OE. Jr7w pottage, 
brewis: changed by its unaccented position to d7¢, 
bey, varying phonetically with -dery, of which 
-berry is a corruption due to erroneous etymology. 
Cf. ad berry J Ale boiled with spice and sugar 
and sops of bread ; also called alebrue, and ale- 
meat (sce ALE- in com. 11). 


c 1420 Lib. Cure Coc. (1862) 53 Alebre bus make pou schalle 
With grotes and safroune and good ale. 1440 Prop. Part, 
Albery, ve/ alebrey [1499 alben alebrodium, fictunt est. 
1543 Becon Agst. Swear. Wks. 1843, 373 They would taste 
nothing, no, not so much as a poor aleberry . . until they had 
slain Paul. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.)Gt. Eater 12 His ap- 
petite .. needed the assistance of cawdle, iulep, alebery. 


Alebromancy (Blount and Cocker after a/edyo- 
mantie in Cotgr.), a mistake for \LECROMANCY, 


ALE-DRAPERY. 


+A:le-bush. Oés. [A110 4; see Busi] A tavern 
sign. 

1599 H. Porter Angry Wom. (1841) 102, 1 might haue had 
a pumpe set vp with as good Marche beere as this was and 
Nere set up an ale-bush for the inatter. ‘ 

{Aclec. [1..] A herring ; a piekle or sauce of 
small herrings or anchovies. 

c15z0 AnprEwe in Badbees LA. (1868) 230 Alec, the heringe, 
is a Fisshe of the see .. when he is fresshe taken he is avery 
delicious to be eten. 1854 Bapuam //adteut. 71 Alec, like 
garum, was at once the name of a fish and of a sauce made 
from it. ; 

Alecize (a:lissiz), v. rare. [f. L. alee +-128, Cf. 
L. dlécaius.] Yo dress with alee sauce. 

1854 Bapuam //adient. 145 The nodes of dressing se ap- 
proved a fish were endless. One way was to alecize or hale- 
clze it. 

Aleconner (é'lkg:naz). Also 4-6 alekonner, 
6-7 alecunner. [f. ALE- 1 + Conner, OF. casnerc 
a trier.) An examiner or inspector of ale; ‘An offiecr 
appointed in cvery court-lect, and sworn to look 
to the assize and goodness of bread, ale, and Leer, 
sold within the jurisdiction of the lect.’ Phillips 
1706. ‘Four of them are chosen annually by the 
common-hall of the city; and whatever might be 
their use formerly, their places are now regarded 
only as sinecures for decayed citizens.” Johnson 
1785. Still a titular office in some burghs. 

c13590 Chart. Edw. [11 in Liber Albus 316 Serement de 
Alekonners. 1566 Drant //orace, Sat. iv. Ch, Not Tygille 
nor such alecunners my workes do overprye. 1630 Jincker 
of Turvcy Ep. Ded. 4 The autenticall drinke of England, 
the whole barmy-tribe of ale-cunners never layd their lips 
to the like, 1683 Lutrret. Arief Rel. (1857) L 278 Some 
of the liveries of the conipanies mett, and..chose.,. Mr. 
Welling to be aleconner. 1859 H. Rirey Liber Albus Intred. 
6:1 Immediately a brewing was finished, it was the duty of 
the brewer. . to send for the Ale-conner of the Ward, in 
order to taste the ale, 1876 Eucycl. Brit, (ed. 9) 1. 476 In 
London four aleconners are still chosen annually by the 
liverymen in common hall assembled on Midsummer Day. 

Alecost (é'lkgst). Also 6-7 ale-coast. [f. ALE- 
4+ Cost, ad. L. costum, -us, -os, a. Gr. Kéoros an 
unidentified plant uscd as spicc.] A Composite 
plant (Balsamita vulgarisor Chrysanthemum balsa- 
mila) allied to Tansy, so ealled becatise formerly 
munch tised for giving to ale an agrecable aromatie 
and bitter flavour, 

1589 CoGan (in Prior Plant-names), 1597 Grrarn //erbi. 
ul. cxeviil. 524 Called in English Costmarie and Ale-coast. 
1676 Beatin PAI. Trans. X1. 587 Ale-cost .. famous for dis- 
patching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 1866 W. Boorn 
in Treas. Bot. 119 The common Ccstmary or Alecost is a 
native of Italy, whence it was introduced in 1568. 

+Alecto'rian. Oés. [f. Gr. adex7ap cock + 
-IAN.] (See quot.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xV1. xvi. (1495) 558 Alectoria 
is a stone that is founde in the mawes of caponsand is lyk - 
to dymme cristall. 1586 Bricut Jclauch. xxxix. 257 ‘The 
Alectorian or Cockes stone .. wherewith (as it is reported 
the famous Milo Crotonien alway stoode invincible, 1678 
Puirrirs, A lectorius .. aprecious stone ofa waterish colour. 

Alectoromachy 4lc:ktérgmaki). [See follow- 
ing words.] A variant of ALECTRYOMACHY. 

1847 in Craic. e ; 

Alectoromancy (alekt6rome:nsi). Also 7 5 
alectromancy. [f. Gr. ddéxtwp cock + pav7eia 
divination.} A variant of ALECTRYOMANCY. 

1652 GauLe Jagastromt. 165 Alectromancy [divining] by 
cocks or pullen, 1731 Barney, A /ectoromancy, an ancient 
divination, in which they made use of a cock in discovering 
secret and unknown transactions of future events. 1758 
Aun. Reg. 275/2 The inysteries of chyromancy, alectro- 
manchy and catoptromanchy. 1847 in Craic. 

Alectryomachy (alektrimaki).  rare—°. 
[f. Gr. dAexrpudy cock + -paxia fighting.) Cock- 
fighting. 

1656 Brount Glossogr. 1731 Batty. 1775 ASH, etc. 

Alectryomancy (ale:ktrijome-nsi). [f. Gr. 
ddextpuwy cock + payreia divination. Cf. Fr. alve- 
tryomanete.) Divination by means of a cock with 
grains of corn. 

1684 Phil. Trans. X1V.706 The author singles Alectryo- 
mancy for the subject of this book. 1819 Pautol., lectero- 
miantia, an ancient kind of divination by means of a cock, 
called also dlectryomancy. 

| Alectryon (ale‘ktrin). [Gr.] A cock. 

1873 Loncr. Loama §& Eginhk. 110 ‘The crowing cock, The 
Alectryon of the farmyard and the flock. 

+Aclecy. nonee-wd. Obs. [f. ALE after Lanacy.] 
Mental abcrration, ducto ale- drinking; intoxication. 

15998 Litty A/oth. Bombie ww. ii. et To arrest a man that 
hath no likenesse of a horse, is flat lunasie or alecie. 

Aledge, obs, form of ALLEGE. 

+ Acle-dra:per. Ods. or dial. [f. ALE- 4+ 
Draper, perhaps originally jocular, in allusion to 
linen-draper, etc.) An alehouse-keeper. 

1655 R. Younce Charge agst. Drunk. 13 Vhese godlesse 
Ale-drapers, and othersellers of drink. 1743 Lewd.  C oustirs 
Brewer 1. (ed. 2) 300 Most of our Brewers and Ale-Drapers 
care not what horrid Stuff they prepare and vend. 1747 in 
Parish Reg. of Scotter, Linc., (Buried) July 8th Thomas 
Broughton, Farmer and Ale Draper. 1855 ATKINSON hives 
Gloss., Ale-drapcr, an alehouse keeper, or publican; a lerm 
now obsolete. az ; Al 

+A‘le-dra:pery. O’s. [f. prec + ¥%J Ale 
selling. 


ALE. 


el4 


1592 CHETILE Aind-Harts Dr. (1341) 20 Two milch may- | art, and, its nearest ally, Medicine, are design’d for the 


dens that had set vp a shoppe of Ale-drapery. 

Alee (al7'), adv. [a. ON. ¢ Al’, a sea phrase as 
in Eng,, f. @ on, in the direction of + A/é shelter : 
see Lrr.] On or toward the lee or sheltered sidc 
of the ship; away from the wind; to leeward. 
Also as an order=fut alce. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless 1v. 74 Pan lay the lordis 
a-lee with laste and with charge, And bare aboute pe barge. 
1875 Hickscorner in Hazl. Deds/, I. 161 Ale the helm, Ale, 
veer. ¢1648 Davenant Wint. Stovms, Alee, or we sink ! 
a 1826 Hoop Wee Jan xi, Good sir, the boat has lost her 
trim, You must not sit a-lee. 1859 W. James Nav, //ist. 
Eng. 1. 223 The helm of the George was instantly put 
a-lee. 1855 CartyLe Fred. Gt. II. vi. ix. 229 Such a sea 
as never was; and breakers now close alee. 

+ A-leeward, //. Obs. [A prep.1+ LEEWARD.] 
Toward the sheltered side, to one side. 

1623 Minsueu Sf. Gram. 81 Traér de tema la gorra.. 
To set his hat to the good aleward, on one side the head. ' 

Aleft (ale ft), adv. prop. phr. [A prep. of di- 
rection + LEFT.] On or to the left hand. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl. 8149 Aleft he smot and Aright. 182 
Soutney Vis. ¥udguz. Wks. X. 225 Lightning and thunder 
Volleying aright and aleft amid the accumulate blackness. 

Alegar (x'l’ga1, 2il/ga1). Forms: 6 aleger, 
alligar, 6-7 all-, aliger, 7 alegre, 8 aleager, 6- 
alegar. [f.(after v7egar) ALE + egre, eger, EAGER, = 
Fr. a¢gre sharp, sour.] Sourale; vinegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of ale ; malt-vinegar. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxiv. (1870) 296 Soure and tarte 
thynges, as venegre and aleger {v. . alceger, alegar]. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) 189 Some make it of Ale onely 
.. but that is rather Aliger than Vinegar. 1598 FLorio, 
Agresto.. vertiuice, alligar. 1598 Stow Suv. (ed. Strype 
1754) 11. v. xv. 324/2 Corrupt Vinegar, Beeregre, and Alegre. 
1941 Compl. Fant-Piece 1. iii. 218 Boil Alegar, scumit, and 
pour it over them. 1837 CartyLte FF”. Rev. I. iv. iv. 200 
Whose small soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small 
ale, could by no chance ferment into virulent alegar?.. We 
shall see. 1881 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. s. v., Alegar is to 
ale what vinegar is to wine. The old home-made article is 
now seldom procurable. 

Alegarto, obs. form of ALLIGATOR. 

+ Ale‘ger, 2. Obs. rarc—'. [ad. OFr. alegre :— 
late L. alacr-em. Cf. It. allegro.] Lively, cheerful. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 738 The Root, and Leafe Betell; 
The Leafe Tobacco; And the Teare of Poppy,.. doe all 
Condense the Spirits, and make them Strong, and Aleger. 

Alegge, obs. form of ALLAY and ALLEGE. 

Ale-hoof (@lh#f). Forms: 3-4 heyhoue, 4 hai- 
hay-, hale-houe, 6-7 ale-hove, ale-hoofe, 7-9 
ale-hoof. [Formerly ale-hove, from OE. ‘hofe, 
viola’ (/Elric) in allusion to its alleged use in 
brewing instead of hops; perhaps a corruption of 
the earlier Aay-hove, ‘hedge-hove,’ influenced by 
misunderstanding of another early name, ¢z7-hove, 
f. fiz enclosure. Among the various kinds of Aéfe 
mentioned in OE. there isno ale-hdfe, See Hove.] 

The herb ground-ivy (Wefeta Glechoma); also for- 
merly called Aay- or hey-hove, horse-hove, and Hove. 

a1300 W. pe Bisreswortn in Wright loc. 162, Eyre te- 
restre, heyhowe. c1350 ArDERNE Practica in Promp. Parv. 
250 Haihoue, ved halehoue, ve/ folfyt, ve/ horshoue. 1579 
Lancuam Gard. /fealth (1633) 8 Alehoofe, ground iuie, 
gilrunbith ground, or Tudnoore. 1597 Gerarp Heréall u. 
cece. 7o5 Commonly called .. ground Iuie, Alehoof, Gill creepe 
by ground, tunehoofe, and Cats foote. /éd.707 The women 
of our northren parts..do tun the herbe Alehooue into their 
ale, but the reason thereof I know not. 1656 RipGiey Pract. 
Physic 284 Let him take often with a spoon Water of Ale 
hove. 1676 Beatin Phil, Trans. X1. 587 Alehoof, orGround- 
Ivy, famous for dispatching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 
1859 E. Cavern Bal. § Songs 128 Where ale-hoof and the 
borage, too, Held forth their gems of blue. 

A-le-house. [ALE- 4.] A house where ale is 
retailed ; Aevce, a tippling house. 

a 1000 Laws of E-thelb. Thorpe I. 292 On eala-huse. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 11 Untimeliche eten alehuse. 1303 R. 
Brunne //andl. Synue 5978 At pe alehous make bey mar- 
chaundye. cx14s0 Aut. de la Tour 44 His parisshenes gone 
forthe to the ale hous or to a taverne. 1599 SHaks. //ex. I’, 
1. il. 12 Would I were in an Ale-house in London. 1670 
Eacuarp Contempt Clergy 122 If upon Sunday the church 
doors be shut, the ale-houses will be open. 1787 BENTHAM 
Def. Usury xiii. 159 The stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to 
be found in every alehouse. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 
295 The redcoats filled all the alehouses of Westminster. 

b. atirib. (Cf. also ALE-KNIGHT.) 

1553 I. Witson Kez. 2 b, Scurrilitie or alehouse jestyng 
would bee thought odious. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. 
li. 305 These Tauernhaunters or Alehouseknightes which 
counterfeit the preachers. 1601 Dent Pathw. to Heaven 
248 Youare.. adrinker, acommonale-house-haunter. 1765 
Tucker Lt. Nat. I]. 528 Exercising the trade of a butcher, 
or an ale-house keeper. 1855 Tennyson A/and. iv. ii, And 
Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a Czar. 

Alehte, pa. t. of ALaccHE v. Ods., to catch. 

Aleing, aling (@'lin), 07. sb., nonce-wd. [f£. ALE 
taken as a vb. (cf. Zo weve) +-1nG1.] Drinking of 
ale or treating to ale. 

1870 Daily News 28 Sept., There was a winingand dining, 
or better, a beering or aleing and dining of the ‘Southern 
brethren,’ 

Aleiptic (4laiptik), a. ?Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. 
GArermrin-os, f, dAeinrns a gymnastic trainer, orig. 
an anointer, f. dAeip-ev to anoint.) Of or bclong- 
ing to gymnastic ‘training.’ 

1660 T. Stantey //7st. Philos. (1701) 423/1 The Aleiptick 


cure of Bodies. 

Aleive, var. ALLEVE v. Oés., to relieve. 

+ Ale-kni ght, Ods. [f. ALE 4 + Knicut, used 
derisively ; cf. carfet-knight, knight of the ellewand, 
etc.] A votary of the ale-house, a tippler. 

1575 Eccl. Proc. Chester [The Vicar of Whalley, Lanc., is 
charged with being] a common dronker and ale knight. 
1598 E. Givin Skza/. (1878) 55 There brauls an Ale-knight 
for his fat-grown score. 1664 H. More JZyst. Jig. 325 S. 
Urban for Ale-Knights or Pot-Companions. 1864 CHAMBERS 
Bk. Days 11. 597 This man was a regularly dubbed ale- 
knight, loved barley wine to the full. 

Alem, obs. form of ALUM. 

Alembic (alembik). Forms: 4 alambic, -ik, 
alembyk, 4-5 -ike, -yke, 4-7 -eke, 7 alimbeck, al- 
embicke, 7-8 -eck, 7-9 -ick, 7- -ic. [a. Fr. a/am- 
bic, ad. (ultimately) Arab. (43) a/-andzg, i.e.al 
the +azdig a still; ad. Gr. dpBix-, GpBié a cup, 
beaker, the cap ofa still. Aphetized as early as 
15th c. to /embick, V.1mBeck, and the full form 
scarcely appears again till the 17th.] 

1. An apparatus formerly used in distilling, con- 
sisting of a cucurdil or gourd-shaped vessel con- 
taining the substance to be distilled, surmounted 
by the Aead or caf, or alembic proper, the beak of 
which conveyed the vaporous products to a ve- 
ceiver, in which they were condensed. It is now 


superseded by the velor¢ and worm-still. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roydus 1v. 520 This Troylus in teres gan 
distille, As licour out of alambic, fulle fast. 1386 — 
Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 24x Concurbites, and alembikes 
eeke [v. x. Alambike, alembyke, alembeke.] 1563 T. GaLe 
Antidot. 11. 33 Destill them in a glasse alembike accordyng 
to arte. 16rz WoopaLt Surgeon's AI. Wks. 1653, 212 Fill 
your Alimbeck but two third parts of Copperas. 1678 R. 
R{ussect] Geder ui. 1. 1v. xiii. 118 The Alembeck and its 
Cucurbit must be both of Glass. 1725 Braptey Fav, Dict. 
s.v. Earth, Chymists by their Alembick shew us plainly 
what this Salt is. 1800 Henry fit. Chem. (1808) 91 An 
alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg. 1.28 In alembics finely wrought, Distilling 
herbs and flowers. 

2Z. fig. 

@ 1613 Oversury A W7fe, &c. (1638) 111 Making a brokers 
Shop his Alembicke, [he] can turn your silkes into gold. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 135 The hot spirit drawn out of the 
alemfick of hell, which in France is now so furiously 
boiling. 1789 G. Wuite Selborne (1853) If. xxix. 243 In 
heavy fogs .. trees are perfect alembics. 1814 Scott /i’av. 
I. ii. 17 The cool and procrastinating alembic of Dyer's 
Weekly Letter. 1856 Brimcey £ss. 229 Passed through 
the alembic of a great poet’s imagination. 

+ Alembic, v. Obs. [f. sb.; cf. Fr. alambigquer.] 
To distill as in an alembic ; = ALEMBICATE. 

1635 Person Var. 1. i. 8 The heavens are of a fift sub- 
stance, not alembecked out of the foure elements. a1 
J. Survey Closet of Rar. (ed. 5)9 To distill, or rather alem- 
bick, spirit of wine. 1749 H. WaLpoLe Corr. (1837) I. 138 
The imperent mysteries that have been alembicked out of 
a trifle. 

-Alembicate (4lembikeit), v. rare. [f. med. L. 
alembical- ppl. stem of alembica-re, f. ALEMBIc. 
Cf. It. alambicare, Sp. alambicar, Fr. alambiguer.] 
To distill as in an alembic. 

1836 Croker Fohuson. 1.63 The alembicated productions 


of artificial fire. 
Alembroth (4lembryp). [A word of the Al- 


chemists, of unknown origin.) An old name for 
the double chloride of mercury and ammonium, 
2(NH,Cl.HgCl)+H,0, formerly believed to be 
a universal solvent. 

1471 Riptey Compl. Adch. in Ashm. 1652, 190 Sal Alkaly, 
sal Alembroke, sal Attinckarr. 1726 BaiLey A lenzbroth, 
A lembor, the philosophers salt, the key of art. 1753 CHam- 
Bers Cycl. Supp., Alembroth is represented as partaking of 
the nature of halonitrum and alum. The word is said to 
be of Chaldee origin, and its natural meaning to be the “ey 
of art. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The preparation Sa/ 
alenibroth, also called salt of wisdom. 

+ Ale‘me, v. Ods. Forms: 2-3 aleome, aleme, 
alime, alume (7). [f. A- pref 1 intens. + LemE, OE. 
léom-an to shine.] To illumine. 

c¢ 1200 7722. Coll. Hom. 107 Godes giue is betere, be ali- 
med pe man of fiffolde mihte. /ézd. 109 Ure drihten [i, ¢. 
God]..ure ihesu christi alemed pe selue sunne, pe alle odre 
pingaleomed. /é/d. 141 Hureideralumd bese. c 1230 Ser. 
in Relig. Ant. I. 128 Pe lihted alle men be.. aleomed ben. 

Alemesse, obs. form of ALMs. 

Ale-ne,~. Ods. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + OE. /énan 
to grant, Lenp.] To lend, grant, give. 

c1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wright 21, Pignzzs, alened feoh. 
1250 Layam. 24000 Ech man brouke his hom‘ pat god him 
alenep. /é7d. 31603 Waber ich pe aleane wolle‘ pat ping 
pat pou 3eornest. 

+Alength, adv. and grep. prop. pir. [A 
prepi+LenetH. Cf. across.] 

A. adv. In the direction of the length, length- 
wise, longitudinally. 

c1q00 Destr. Troy x1. 4751 The grekes.. Layn ladders 
alenght & oloft wonnen. 1534 Fitzuers. /zsé. xiii, Laye 
a lyttell terre ther vpon, and stroke it alengthe in the bottom 
of the woll. 160x Hotianp P¢iny 1x. xxx, He would stretch 
thesame [his feet] alength and make them serve in stead ofan 
helme to steere withall. 1775 Asn, Adcug?th, at full length. 

B. prep. [the adv. restricted to a definite obj.] 
In the direction of the length of, lengthwise to. 


ALERT. 


| cxs4o0 Practyse of Cyrurg., In all other places rome must 
be made a length the membres. 

+Alepine, alapeen. O¢s. A mixed stuff 
either of wool and silk or mohair and cotton. 

1739 in Observ. Wool. Manuf. (in Drapers' Dict.), Alapeen. 
1757 Dyer Fleece ii. 480 Cheyney, and baize, and serge, 
and alepine.. and the long countless list Of woollen webs. 

+ Acle-pole. Ods. [AuE- 4.] A pole or post set 
up as the sign of an ale-house ; an ale-stake. 

1533 Fritu Azszw. Aore (1829) 331 The alepole is not the 
ale itself which it doth signify or represent. 1587 HoLinsHED 
Chron. II. 22/2 Booths, and alepoles are pitched at Saint 
James his gate. 1616 J. Deacon Tobacco Tort. 57 The hun- 
gry Hostesses ale-pole. ; 

|| Alerce (Alerpe). [Sp. alerce, f. L. laricem 
Larcu.] An American tree allied to the larch. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (1879) 298 Mules bringing 
alerce-planks and corn from the southern plains. /47d. xiii, 
A red cedar or an alerce pine. 

Alerion (alierian). Her. [Fr.alérion (12th c.), 
med.L. alarién-em some large bird of prey of the 
eagle kind. Of unkn. origin. Borel makes it an 
augmentative of OF r. a¢//7er, which Diez considered 
might be Germ. ad/er or ade/av an eagle.] An eagle 
without beak or feet. 

1605 Campen Xemm.(1614) 180 Gefiray of Boullion., at one 
draught of his bowe.. broched three feetlesse birds called 
Allerions vpon his arrow. 1731 Baiwey, Adlerions (in 
Heraldry) are small birds painted without beak or feet, like 
the martlet or martinet. Others say they are like eagles 
without beak or feet. 1862 H. WHEATLEY Anagrams 92 

The House of Lorraine took for their arms, an alerion (a 
small eagle, with neither beak nor claws), from the word 
| alerion being a transposition of Loraine. 
| Alert (aldst), adv., a., and sé. [a. Fr. alerte, for- 

merly allerte, a Vairte, 16th c. ad. It. milit. phr. a//’ 
erda on the watch, on the look-out =a//a to the, at 
the, evfa a look-out, ‘a high watch tower’ (Flo- 
tio), literally something erected or raised aloft, 
fem. of erto, pa. pple. of ergere:—L. erigére to 
Erect. From being used as an adv. phr., slave 
all’ erta, se tenir & T° erle ‘to stand on the watch,’ 
it became a predicative and complemental, and at 
length an attributive adj. and a sb. When avert 
was established as a real adj. in Eng., the adv. phr. 
became ‘oun the alert,’ etymologically pleonastic 
=on the @ /’erte. Cf. the similar histories of 
alarm, alamori, alamode, in which adv. phrases 
have become more or less adj. or sb.] 

A. adv. On the watch, on the look-out: hence 
adj, (in the compl. or pred.) Watchful, vigilant, 
wide-awake. a. as a military term. 

1598 Barret Zheor. Warres, Gloss. 249 Aéerta, an Italian 
word, vsed ynto the souldiers, when there is any suspition 
of the enemy, and signifieth to be watchfull, carefull, and 
ready. 1618 R. Wittiams Act. Low Countr. 27 (T.) The 
prince finding his rutters alert (as the Italians say). 1707 
FreinD Peterboro's Cond, Spain 213 Dear Jones, prove a 
true Dragoon, be diligent and alert. 1780 Axx. Keg. 64/1 
Their situations were often so alert that no persons slept 
out of their clothes. 1879 Froupe Casar xxiv. 417 The 
Pompeys were alert on the water to seize stray transports 
or provision ships. 

b. generally. 

1735 Gro. Lp. Lytretton Pers. Lett. (1776) 1. 186 The 
people were kept Alert and upon their guard. 1799 S. Tur- 
NER Anglo-Sax. (1828) I. vii. 169 Caledonian wanderers 
would be alert to profit by the opportunity. 1866 Maccre- 
Gor 1000 Af. iz Rob Roy 1 An interest ever varied. . keeps 
fully alert the energies of the mind. 1880 CyrpLes uz. 
Exp. vi. 152 Every sense is stirring; he is wholly alert. 

B. adj. Quick in attention and motion, lively, 
brisk, active, nimble. 

171z Appison Sfect. No. 403 ? 5, I saw an alerte young 
Fellow that cocked his Hat,upon a Friend of his. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy 115 He is an alert, joyous, and lively old 
soul. 1859 THorEAu Left. (1865) 180 You can.. Carry any 
fortress with an army of alert thoughts. 

Compared -er, -es/, or more, mos. 

17534 Ricnarpson Grandison (1766) V. 73 Miss Byron.. is 
one of the alertest in[these amusements]. 1767 Bure Corr. 
(1844) I. 134, I never knew him talk in a more alert, firm, 
and decided tone. 1793 SMEATON Eaystone L. § 298 One of 
the most alert of the masons, 1843 CARLYLE Pas? 4 Pres. 
(1858) 272 None of the alertest. i 

C. sé. [mod. Fr. a/erte, subst. use of the original 

hrase, used as a military call. Cf. a/arm. 

1. The call to ‘look out’ for an attack ; an alarm; 
hence, that which amounts to such a call, a 
‘waking up,’ a sudden attack or surprise. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurwood Desf. II. 286, I am glad 
to find that you have given the Enemy an Alert. 1826 
Scotr Woodst, vii. (1846) 79 No man ever saw me drink 
when an alert was expected. 1870 Ev. Standard 17 Sept., 
In case of an alert, every battalion, every company, and 
every man know their stations. 

2. On the alert: on the look-out, on the watch. 
(Takes the place of the earlier a/ert adv. = all’ 
erta.) 2 : 

1796 Campaigns 1793-4 II. vi. 31 The troops were.. kept 
constantly on the Alerte. 1827 Hare Guess. Truth Ser. 1. 
(1873) 181 Open evil at all events does this good: it keeps 
good onthe alert. 1835 Marryat Fac. Farthf. xxxviil. 132 
But those who were stationed at the look-out were equally 
on the alert. 1882 19 Cent. No. 69, 736 The men are for 
ever on the alert to find out something wrong, 

Alert (Aalst), v. vave—. [f. Avert a. Cf. con- 

| Zent.] To make alert, to rouse to vigilance. 


ALERTLY. 


a 1868 W. Wiitman Chants Dem. Poems 155 When the 
fire-lashing guns have fully alerted me. 

Alertly (alsutli), adv. [ft Avent @a.+-ty2.] 
In an alert manner; on the watch to act; hence, 
briskly, actively, nimbly. 

1787 Mrs. Devany Corr. Ser. 2 HN, 454 She is as upright, 
and walks as alertly, as when you saw her. 1865 CARLYLt- 
Fredk, Gt. VX. xx. ix. 168 Ibenri had to..stand alertly on 
his guard. 

Alertness (al5utnés). [f ALERT a. +-NEsS.] 
The quality of being alert ; quickness in observing 
and acting; briskness, activity, nimbleness. 

1714 Spectator No. 566 » 4 That Alertness .. which is 
usually so visible among Gentlemen of the Army. | 1748 
Anson Voy. 1 vi. (ed. 4) 271 His alertness rendered it im- 
possible to seize him. 1816 Miss Austen ya ui. ix. 333 
The alertness of a mind which could neither be undecided 
nor dilatory. 1873 Buckie Crevidis, II]. v. 281 A certain 
alertness and vigour of understanding. . 

+ Ale’se, v. Ods. Forms: 1 alés-an (WS. aly- 
san), 2-3 ales-en, s. w. alus-en (7). [f. A- pref 1 
out, away + /és-an: see Lese. Cf. Germ. er-/0se0.] 


To release, deliver. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 13 Ac alys us.of yfele. ¢1160 
Hatton Gi ibid., Ac ales us of yfele,  c1175 Lamd, Hom. 
87 He us alesde from deofles bewdome. ¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 124 
Uorte .. alesen him ut of pine. c1aso A/oral Ode 136 
Ne bidde ic no bet beo a-lused [c 1200 alesed] a domesdai of 
bende. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 180 Pat bonde me alese of 
bondes, Of unkind dede. 

+Ale‘sedness, ale‘sendness. (és. [f. 
OE. alésend pr. pple. and alésed pa. pple. of ALESE 
+-NESS.] Deliverance, redemption. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Mannes Sunu.. sealde his 
sawle lif to alysednesse for manegum, c1160 //atfon G. 
ibid., ‘Fo alesendnysse for manegen. c1175 Lams. Hom. 
129 Of pissere alesednesse.. Dauid be prophete seide. c1175 
Cotton Hom., Heo wolde man beon.. for ure alysendnisse. 
c1230 Hal? Meid, 11 Meidenhad is.. worldes alesendnesse. 

+ Ale‘seness, ale‘sness. Oés. [f. ALESE z. 
+-NESS.] Redemption, ransom. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Sella sawel his alesenis 
fore monigum. ¢975 Aushkw. G. ibid., For mongum to 
alesnisse. @ 1000 Cris¢(Grein) 1474 Pinre alysnesse. ¢ 1175 
Cotton Hom, 263 He sende ihesu crist..to ure alesnesse. 
¢ 1230 //adi Aferd. 11 Meidenhad is heuene cwen & worldes 
alesnesse [printed alefnesse]. 

+ Ale'sing, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. ALESE v.+-1NG1.] 
Release. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom, 1.143 [warpen ine eche pine wip-uten 
alesinge. c12z20 Leg. St. Aath. 1153 Sum walde hopen & 
habbe bileaue to his alesunge. 

+ Ale’ss, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Lessa, by form- 
association with vbs. from Fr. apparently formed 
on adjs., as a-base: cf. amcuuse.] To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1496 Dives §& Paup. (W. de Worde) vim. ix. 289/1 He must 
alesse the hyre that the fermer sholde paye. 

+ A‘lesta:ke. Ods. [f. Ar- 4.] 

1. A stake or post set up before an alchouse, to 
bear a garland, bush, or other sign, or as a sign 
itsclf; an alepole. Also fg. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 667 A garland had he set upon his 
heed, As gret as it were for an ale-stake. 1509 BArcLaY 
SAip of Fooles (1570) 32 To the wine and ale stakes to renne. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 642/1 Set vp for a 
bare signe, as a tauerners bush or tapsters ale stake. 1553- 
87 Foxe A. & MM. (1684) I1. 50/1 This Popish Decree and In- 
dulgense, as a new Merchandise or Ale-stake to get Money. 
1693 W. Rosertson Phrasvol. Gen. 64 An Ale-stake .. vide 
May-pole. 

2. A frequenter of the alehouse; a tippler or sot. 

1583 Basincton }i/ks. 104 If he be a drunken alestake, a 
ticktack tauerner. 1656 TrAre Eixf. 1 Tim. iii. 3 (1868) 
111. 6414/1 No Ale-stake, tavern-haunter, that sits close at it. 

Alet, obs. form of A1LETTE. 

+ Ale't, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 out, away + Let, 
OE. atvfan, cogn. w. OS. éfétan, OHG. artézan, 
Goth. wuslétaz.] trans. To let go; also zutr. to 
aeee ? 

give. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 18 Ic hzbbe anweald mine sawle 
to alatane. c1160 //atton G.ibid., Toalztene. 1205 Layam. 
15932 Let alten bis wxter & wei weorpen. c14z0 Padlad. 
on flush. 1X. 103 A potters potte uneled wol alete, : 

A-‘le-ta:ster. [AvLeE-1.] An officer appointed 
to examine or try the ale sold within his jurisdic- 
tion, an ALE-CONNER. 

1523 Fitzners. Surv. 20 b, I shall true constable he.. true 
ale taster, trewe wodewarde. 1641 Termes de la Ley 18 
Ale-taster is an officer appointed and sworne in every Leet 
to looke that the due assise be kept of all the Bread, Ale, 
and Beere sold within the Jurisdiction of the Leet. 1876 
Rocers Pol. Econ, xx. 12 The keeper of an ale-house was 
fined, if he broached a cask, without giving notice to. . [the] 
ale: tasters, 

+ Ale‘the, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 intens. + 
LETHE, to soften.] To softcn, mitigate. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, xi. 434 Yit leve a litel hool oute 
atte to brethe Mane heetes estuant for to alethe. 

Alethiology (al7:pijlédzi). rare. [f. Gr. day- 
Gea truth +-(0)Locy.] The doctrine of truth, that 

tt of logic which treats of truth. 

1837-8 Sin W. Hamittox Logic iv. 69(L.) The first part 
[of logic] treats of the nature of truth and error, and of the 
highest laws for their discrimination, Alethiology. 

Alette (alet). arch. [a. mod. Fr. a/ette, OFr. 
alefe, cogn. with It. a/etfa, dim. of a/z wing; in 
form a doublet of AILETTE.] (See quot.) 
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1816 James A/i2. Dict. (1816) 10 sllette (Fr.) in architec: 
ture, the sides of a pier between the arcades: alettes also 
signify jaumbs, or piedroits. 1838 Burton Dict. Arch. 7 
-Alette, asmall wing; also applied to a pilaster, or buttress. 

+Ac‘letude. Ofs.-° fad. L. al/etiido.] ‘Vatness 
of the body, grossness.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656, 

Aleuromancy (alitteromasnsi). rare, [a. Fr. 
ateuromancte, ult. f. Gr. GAevpoy flour + payreia 
divination ; the compound dAerpopayrecoy already 
existed in Gr.] An ancient kind of divination per- 
formed by means of meal or flour. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., «tl leuromancy, divination by barley 
meal mixed with wheat. 1693 Urquiart Rabelais ut, xxv. 
Disclosed unto you.. by aleuromancy, mixing the flour of 
wheat with oatmeal. 1775 in Asn; and in mod. Dicts. 

Aleurometer («liurgm/tas). [f. Gr. dAcvp-oy 
flour +-(0)METER.} An instrument for mcasuring 


the quantity of gluten in flour, 

1844 Athen. No. 1112 The Aleurometer, the purpose of 
which is to indicate the panifiable properties of wheat flour. 

Aleuron(e (Alitieran, -oun). [ad. Gr. adcupor 
flour.] Analbuminoid or proteinous substance found 
in amorphous granules in the seeds of plants, etc. 

1869 S. W. Jonnson How Crops Grow 92 Harlig .. dis- 
tinguished them by the name Aéeurone, a term which we 
may conveniently employ. By Adewroneis..meant.. those 
organised granules found in the plant, of which the albu- 
minoids are chiefingredients. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 55 The aleurone grains of oily seeds contain no oil. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aleuron masses or crystals are found 
in the vitellus of the ova of fishes and other vertebrata. 

Aleuronic (2liurp nik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] Of 
or pertaining to aleuron. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lev. s,v. Albines, The aleuronic mass is 
composed of two concentric vesicles. ; ' 

Alevin (z'lévin). [a. Fr. a/evin, according to 
Littré for *a/evarn, f. OF. alever to rcar:—L. ad- 
tevadre, f. ad to+levare to raise; like swourratn 
from nourrir.] Young fish, fry. 

1868 Pearp IVater-farm. vii. 75 The havoc committed on 
the eggs, and alevins. 1882 F. Francis in Gd. H'ds. Sept. 
603 Into your hatching-boxes, amongst your trout and sal- 
mon egys, or alevins. 

+ Alew:. Oés. rarve—} (in Spenser). = HALLO. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. y. Vi. 13 Yet did she not lament with 
loude alew, As women wont. 

A‘le-wife!. [ALE- 4+ Wire in sense of woman] 
A woman that keeps an ale-house. 

1393 Lana. P. 17. C. 1x. 330 Pe best and brounest’ pat 
brewestlers [7.7 ¢ 1400 ale-wiuys] sellen. a 1500 Carf. Tools 
43 in Hazl. &. P. 7. 1.8: He wones to ny3e the ale-wyffe. 
1587 Harrison £vg/. 1.11. vi. 161 Such slights also have the 
alewives for the utterance of this drinke. 1596 SHAks. 
Tam, Shr, Ind. ti, 23 Aske Marrian Hacket the fat Ale- 
wife of Wincot, if shee know me not. 1663 Flage/., O. 
Cromwell (1672) 17 The Ale-wives of Huntingdon. . when 
they saw him coming would use to cry out 10 one another, 
shutup your Dores. 1789 Mrs. Piozai France & /t. 1.17 A 
flat silver ring on her finger, like our ale-wives. 1865 T. 
Wricut Caricature & Grot. viii. 139 The ale-wife is pour- 
ing her liquor from her jug. 

Ale-wife?2 (2i:Iwaif). Pl. ale-wives. [Corrupted 
from 17th c. afoofe, taken by some to be an Ameri- 
can Indian name; according to others a literal 
error for Fr. afose a shad. Further investigation 
is required.] An American fish (Clufea serrata) 
closely allied to the herring. 

(2678 WintHrop in Phil. Trans. X11. 1066 The coming up 
of a Fish called Aloofes, into the Rivers.. Where the Ground 
is bad or worn out, the Indians used to put two or three of 
the forementioned Fishes, under or adjacent each Corn-hill. . 
The English have learned the like Husbandry, where those 
Aloofes come up in great plenty. 1867 SmytH Sarlor's 
Word-bk., Alewife, Clupea alosa, a fish of the herring kind 
which appears in the ?Aid. Trans. for 1678 as the aloofe; 
the corruplion therefore was a ready one,] 1847 in Craic. 
1852 M. Pertey Rep. Fish. N. Brunsw. ied. 2) 208 The ale- 
Wive appears in great quantities in the Chesapeake, in March. 
1870 LoweLL Study IWind. 15 The refuse of the gasworks.. 
supplied him [the crow] with dead alewives in abundance. 

+ Alexa‘nder, sé. Obs. Alexandrine or Alex- 
andrian work ; a species of striped silk. 

1500 in Ann. Reg. 1768, 134 A compleal hanging of broad 
Alexander. 1882 Brew Draper's Dict., Alexander, Bourde 
de Alisaundre, Burdalisaunder. . In 1327 Exeter has a 
chasuble of Bourde de Elisandre of divers colours. 


+Alexa‘nder, v. Obs. uouce-wd. [f. prop. name 
Alexander, in reference to the renown of Alexander 
the Great.] To praise as an Alexander; to extol. 

1700 Drypen Cock & ox 660 Ye princes.. Alexander’d 
up in lying odes. 

Alexanders (zlégzandaiz). Forms: 1 alex- 
andre, 3-4 alisaundre, 5-6 alysaunder, 7 allis-, 
alys-, 8 ales-, 7-9 alis-, 6- alexanderis. [Cf. 
Fr. afexandre (Lyte’s Dodoens), altsandre Palsg., 
alisaundre, atissandtere Godef., med.L. name /%- 
trosetinum Alexandrinum, a synonym of P. AJace- 
donicum. The note in Holland’s /’%xy (1634) 11. 
30 that afisanders is ‘a corrupt word from o/zs 
atrum, as if one would say o/usatres,’ seems dis- 
proved by the roth c. a/exandre.] 

An umbelliferous plant (Swyoviam Olusatrum), 
called also Iforse-parsley, formerly cultivated and 
eaten like celery. 

e940 Sax. Leechd. 11. 120 Wyre to drence alexandre. 


¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric 7. v. 26 With alisaundre thare-to, 
ache ant anys. 1440 /roi/. Part, Alysaunder, herbe, or 


ALEXIPHARMIC. 


stanmarche, Afacedonta. 1578 Lytn Dodoens 608 In Frenche 
Grand Ache or Alexandre .. in English, Alexanders 
1579 Lancuam Gand. Health (1633 u, Alysander, the seeds 
erunke alone., dissolueth winde and griping in the body 
2580 Tusser //usd, xl, Herbes and rootes for sallets and 
sauce, Alexanders, at ull times. 1669 J. Wloxrince] ae 
Agric. (1681) 270 Now sow.. Sellery, sinallage, Allisanders. 
1813 MarsutAci. Gard. xv. (ed. 5) 214 Alexander is a culinary 
plant, formerly much used, but hus given way to celery. 
1861 Pratr Flower, PZ. Vth. 9 Smyrnium (Alexanders), 

Alexander’s Foot. <A composite plant 
(alnacyelus Pyrethrum, also called Vellitory of 
Spain, closely allied to camomile. 

1597 Grrarp fferdadd 619 In French Pied f Alerandre, 
thats to saic, es fl lexandrinus, or Alexanders foote. 1678 
Prituirs, Adcervander's Foot, a Plant, whose Root resembles 
afoot. [Also in Battery and Asu.] 

Alexandrian (alégzandrian), a. and sé, [1. 
L. Alexandrt-us +-AN.] = ALEXANDUINE, 

1751 CHAmuners Cycé. s. y., Chapman’s translationof Homer 
consists wholly of 4dervandrians. 1753 — Supp. sv., Ile 
had been deceived in supposing the alexandrian verses to 
haye corresponded to the ancient heroics. 

Alexandrine (xlégza'ndrin), 2. and 54.1 [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, the exact origin of which is dis- 
puted, some deriving it, according to Menage, from 
the name of Afexandre Paris, an old French poct 
who used this verse, others from the fact that 
several poems on Alexander the Great were written 
in it by early pocts (one by the said Alexandre 
Paris) ; see Littre.] 

A. adj. Applied to a linc of six fect or twelve 
syllables, which is the French heroic verse, and in 
Knglish is used to vary the heroic verse of five feet. 

1589 Puttenntam “ag. Pocste (1869) 86 This meeter of 
twelue sillahles the French mancalleth a verse Alexandrine. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess, Pope 1.199 (T.) The harmony of 
his numbers, as far as Alexandrine lines will admit. 

B. sé. An Alexandrine line or verse. 

1667 Davoren Aun. Mirah, Pref., They write in Alexan- 
drins or verses of six feet. 1 Porte Crit. 359 .\ needless 
Alexandrine ends the song That like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along. 1860 // 1% Kowd No. 67, 
392 Says Spenser, in one of his fine, drowsy, murmuring 
alexandrines. 

Alexandrine (zlégza ndrin,-9in’, @. and sé. [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, ad. L. alexandriuus, £. Alexandria 
prop.name.] Of or belonging to Alexandria; es/. 
a kind of embroidery named from that town. 

2arsoo ALS. Rawlinson C. 86, 121 (Halliw.) A mauntelle 
of hermyn Coverid.. with Alexandryn. 1605 Timme Quer- 
sit, 1. 178 Take.. of the treacle Alexandrine 2ounces, 1876 

3ancrorT //ist. U.S. 11. xli. 535 Plato and the Alexandrine 
philosophers. ; 

Alexandrite (xlégzandrait). J/r. [Named 
from Alexander I, Czar of Russia; sce -iTE.] A 
variety of chrysobery! found in the Ural Mountains. 

1837-80 Dana J/in,. 155 Alexandrite of emerald-green color. 

+ Alexi‘cacon, -kakon. (és. [a. Gr. ddegi- 
Kdx-os, -ov keeping off evil, f. dAéf-ecv to keep off + 
«axov evil.] A preservative against evil; a safeguard. 

1635 Hevwoop /erarch, vii. 552 That their great Aleni- 
kakon was a meere figment and [mposture. 1721 Baitey, 
Alexicacon, a remedy against all evils. 1731 BaiLey and 
1775 ASH, -lle-xicacon, A medicine to expell any ill humours 
from the body. 

+ Ale:xipha‘rmac, sé. and a. Obs. [a. Fr.atex?- 
pharmaque (16th c.), ad. mod. L. alextpharma- 
cum, ad. Gr. ddAegupappoxoy a remedy against 
poison ; prop. adj. neut. ‘kceping off poison’; f. 
ddéé-ev to ward off+dapyaxoy poison. At first 
uscd only in the Gr. or L. form; after adaptation 
as alexipharmac it was also used adjectively, and 
finally by form-assoc. made ALEXIPHARMIC. ] 

A. 56. An antidote against poison. 

1671 Satmon Syn. Med. un. xvi. 366 Alex*pharmaks, called 
also Alexiteria, are such as resist poison. 1775 Bavanr 
Aythol. \1k. 107 The people .. made use of it by way of an 
alexipharmack and amulet. 1797 Edin. New Disp. 11. 242/1 
This root has been much celebrated as an alexipharmac. 

B. adj, = ALEXIPHARMIC. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XX1. 55 This is endowed with Alexi- 
pharmac Vertues, 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Lemon, 
The Rind is Alexipharmac and Cordial. 

+ Ale:xipha‘rmacal, a. and sé. [f. prec. + -aL. 
Prop. the adj. form of ALEXIPHARMAC sé.) 

A. adj. = ALEXIPHARMIC, 

1643 E. Greaves A/orbus Epid. 11 Some Alexipharmacall 
Medicine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. mi. xxiii. 163 
The Horn of a deer is Alexipharmacal, 1692 in Cotes. 

B. 56.5 ALEXIPHARMIC. 

1607 TopseLL Serpents 775 So effectuall a remedy, or » 
notable an alexipharmacall. 

| Ale:xipha‘rmacon, -um. [the orig. Gr. 
dAefibappaxoy, and its L.ad. alexipharmacwm, used 
as Eng.] - ALEXIPHARMIC. ; 

1605 Timme Quersit. u. vii. 134 This is the summe of all 
alexipharmacons. 1657 Phys. Dict., lexvipharmaca, medi- 
cines to resist the plague, and poyson. 1744 DERKELFY far 
Water in Plague, Tar water .. is a great alexipharmacum 
and cordial. 

Alexipharma‘tical, a. Erroneous form 
ALEXIPHARMACAL, imitating grawmaticai, aS 

1607 ToprsELL Serpents (1653) 623 Preserved safe and sound 
by this alexipharmatical medicine. ; 

Alexipharmic (ale-ksif@amik), @. anu 


for 


ALEXIPHARMICAL. 


[Modified from ALEX1PHARMAC by form-associa- 
tion with the ending -1c, as in ¢ovic, dizretic, etc.] 

A. adj. Preserving from the effects of poison ; 
counteracting or driving away poison; having the 
quality or nature of an antidote. 

1671 Satmon Syn. Med. mi. xxii. 393 Marigold, the flowers 
are Alexipharmick. 1761 Brzt. Mag, I. 117 Alexipharmic 
boluses and neutral draughts. 1830 LinpLey Syst. Bot. 233 
Supposed by the Indian doctors .. to be alexipharmic. _ 

B. sé. An alexipharmic medicine or application ; 
a remedy or preservative against poison ; an anti- 
dote or ‘ counterpoison.’ ; 

1683 Satmon Doron Aled. 1. 394 A mighty great Cordial, 
alexipharmick, and counter-poyson. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 120 ? 2 They filled his apartments with alexipharmics, 
restoratives, and essentia] virtues. 1768 PENNANT S7it. 
Zool. 20 The horns were employed as alexipharmics. 1836 
M. Cuarman Prom. Ba. in Blackw. Mag. XL. 730 Alexi- 
pharmic was there none or drug. 

+ Ale:xipha‘rmical, 2. 0és. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of the nature of an alexipharmic or antidote. 

16s0 BaxtER Saints’ Rest ww. iii. (1662) 640 As Alexiphar- 
mical Medicines preserve the heart. 1670 PAil. Trans. V. 
1177 Alexipharmical Plants, as Scordium, Rue and the like. 

Alexipyretic (aleksi,pairetik), a. and sd. [f. 
Gr. dAeft- warding off + wupet-ds fever + -1¢.] 

A. adj. Helpful against fever. B. sd. A febrifuge. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Suff., Confounding alexiterics with 
alexipyretics. 1847 in Craic. 1879 in Sy. Soc. Lex. 

Alexir, erroneous form of ELIxiR. 

+ Ale:xite rial, 2. Obs. [f. med.L. alexiterium 
(see ALEXITERY) + -AL.] = ALEXITERIC. 

A. adj. 

1607 TorsELL Serpents (1653) 657 Sufficient store of alexi- 
terial medicines for the expulsing of this grief. x7x2 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 24 Several People will have it that 
this Root is Alexiterial. 175x Cuampers Cycl., Been or behen 
.. its aromatic, cardiac, and alexiterial virtues. 

B. sd. 

1673 PAtl. Trans. VIII. 6170 Divers Receipts of Cordials 
and Alexiterials, 1753 in CuamBers Cycl. Sup. : 

Alexiterian=ALEXxiTERIC; asuperfluous variant. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alexiteric (ale:ksiterik), a. and sd. [f. med. 
L. alexiter-tum (see ALEXITERY) + -1C.] 

A. adj. properly, Having the power to ward off 
contagion ; but zsed as Having the properties of 
an antidote, alexipharmic. 

1706 Puiiirs, Alexiterical or Alexiterick, that preserves 
from or drives out Poison, and hinders its mischievous effects 
ina Humane Body. 18979 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alexiteric, having 
the properties of an Adexeterium: antidotal. i 

B. sé. A preservative against contagion or 
poison. 

1694 Westmacotr Scr7p. Herb. 92 The berries [of juniper] 
.. are a great Diuretick, Sudorifick, and Alexiterick. 1712 
tr, Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.26 One of the greatest Alexitericks 
in the World. 1753 in CuamBers Cycl. Supp. 

+ Alexite‘rical, 2. Oés. [f. prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

1742 BaiLey, Alexiterical, Alexiterick, that which pre- 
serves from or drives out Poison; also that is good against 
Fevers of a malignant kind, by promoting sweat. 1775in Asx. 

+ Ale‘xitery, 5/.anda. Oés. [ad. med.L. alexi- 
terium (also used unchanged) remedy, alleviation, 
a. Gr. dAegnTjpiov a safeguard, a protection; prop. 
neut. of adj. dAeEnrnpios keeping off, defending; f. 
ddeé-ev to ward off.] = ALEXITERIC. 

A. sb. 

1657 TomLixson Renou's Disp. 189 Having drunk of the 
Decoction .. orsome other Alexitery. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Compit. vt. 211 No Alexiterium for a pestilential poison. 
1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3015 The heart or liver of a viper is 
one of the greatest Alexitery’s in the world. 

B. adj. 

19727 Braptey Fam, Dict. sv. Fraxinel, Vhe Root of the 
Fraxinel is cordial, opening and alexitary. 

+ Aley’. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF r. alte, alye (also 
alts), mod. Fr. a/ise, alice, ad. OHG. elzza, mod. 
G. e/se(beere) ; the suppression of the s in the OFr. 
is anomalous.] The fruit of the Wild Service tree. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 1377 Cherys, of which many oon fayne 
is, Notes, aleys [wv.7. aleis], & bolas. 

| Alezan (alszair). [Fr ad. Sp. a/azan, of 
doubtful origin; accord. to Devic, f. Arab. a/ the 
+ hals-@ fem. of ah/as a bay horse.] A sorrel horse. 

1848 Lytron Harold u. iii. 43 The snow-white steed of 
Odo; the alezan of Fitzosborne. 

| Alfalfa (élfee'lfa). [Sp. a/falfa ‘ three-leaved 
grasse, clovers grasse’ (Minsheu), formerly a/fa/fez, 
identified by Pedro de Alcala with Arab. wesiaall 
alfagfazah ‘the best sort of fodder,’ Freytag.] Span- 
ish name for a variety of Lucerne, in use also in 
parts of the United States. 


1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. xvi. (1873) 339 The beds of alfarfa, 
a kind of clover. 1881 W. Wuitr Cameos fr. Silverl. 1. One 
species took possession of an alfalfa field. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 690 Hay and its substitutes alfalfa and lucern. 


| Alfaq ui (alfak7-). [Sp.a/fagui,ad. Arab. s.20I 
al-fagih, i.e. al the + fagik one skilled in divine 
things, f. fagiha to be wise.} (Sce quot.) 

1615 BepwELL Arab. Trudg., Alfakih, Alfaqut, Fakih, 
aqui or Faquinus ..is in the Mosquits or temples of the 
Mohametanes, one, that in the manner ofa Priest, doth their 
diuine Seruice, readeth the Law, and doth interpret and ex- 
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pound the same. 1630 Wapswortu Pilgr. v. 39 The Priest ; also to define beforehand a time, to fix on an hour ; 


called their Adfaguz, conjured the fish. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. & Ts. 1. ix. 382 ‘Woe is me?’ exclaimed an ancient 
Alfaki. /é7d. II. vi. 387 The counsels and authority of 
some of the chief alfaquis. 

Alfast =all fast: see AL- and ALL- E 6. 

Alfe, obs. form of ELF and of Hatr. 

+ Alfe'res. Ods. Also alfierez, -feeres, -fe- 
rez, -faras. [a. OSp. and Pg. a/féres (mod. Sp. 
alférez) ensign, ad. Arab. uw Last al-faris cavalier 
or knight, f. favas horse. Often made pl., with 
sing. alfere -a -o; cf. Fr. a/fer, It. alfere. (In 
later Sp. and It. also confused with a/fir, see ALFIN, 
as name of the bishop in chess.)] An ensign, a 
standard-bearer. 

1g91 GERRARD Art Warre 166 The Alfieres of everie Regi- 
ment. 1595 T. Maynarp Drake's Voy. (1849) 10 Losinge my 
Alfierez Davis Pursell. 1598 BARrET Theor. Warres 1. 1. 
21, I have seene .. the Alferes themselves to passe into other 
ranks to fight, leauing the Ensigne with the Abanderado. 
1631 B. Jonson Mew Juv 1.3 (N.) Jug here,his alfarez; An able 
officer. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. /7/76. xxiii. (1821) 431 With 
a sealed Letter to the Lord Deputie, by an Alfeeres. 62d. 
xxi. 420 Two Captaines, 7 Alferoes. ?¢ 1640 Ewdl. Parthen. 
Sodal, 49 (N.) The heliotropium, or suntlower, ‘is the true 
alferes, bearing up the standard of Flora.’ 1679 in Howell’s 
State Trials (1816) VII. 347 There are no lieutenants in all 
the Flanders companies, only Captains and Alfara’s. 1708 
Kersey, Adferves, an Ensign-bearer. 

+ Alfet. [Anglicized form of med.L. a/fetum, la- 
tinized form of OE. d/-fet, f. d/ burning + fa? vat, 
vessel (cf. d/-zeweorc tinder), in Laws of A®thelstan.] 
The cauldron used in the ordeal of scalding water. 


(Not Eng. since 1100; mod. form would be o/e-wat.) 

axooo Anct. Laws I. 226 Si pxt Alfat isen oppen ren, 
I¢aden oppe lemen. [1678 Du Cancer, Adfetum.| 1678 
Puituies, AZfet, a kind of Ordeal anciently used, which was 
by a great Caldron of scalding water, into which the accused 
person was to put his arm up to the elbow, and if hurt he 
was held guilty, if not acquitted. [In Baitey, Asn, Tom- 
LINS, etc., but only from Du Cange.] 

+ A‘lfin, alphin. Oés. Forms: 5 alphyn(e, 
aufyn, awfyn, 6 alfyn. [a. OF tr. adn, aujin 
(med.L. alphinus, It.alfino, alfido), £.Sp.alfl (arf), 
Pg. alfil (alfir), a. Arab. had \\ a/-77/ the elephant, 


Skr. pz/«; the piece in chess called the a/phzn, 


and now the ézshof, having had originally with the’ 


Indians, Chinese, and Persians the figure and name 
of an elephant.) 

1. Former name of the dzshop in chess. 

¢1440 Gesta Rom. 70 Som tyme hy and som tyme lowe, 
among aufyns and pownys. /éid. 62 The secunde, sciZ. 
alphyne, renneth iij. poyntes, both vpwarde and doune- 
warde. 1474 Caxton Chesse u. tii. B8, The alphyns ought 
to be made and formed in manere of Juges sittyng in a 
chayer. /é2zd. 1v. iv. K 8, The alphyn goeth alwey corner- 
wyse. 1530 PALscr. 194/t Alfyn, a man of the chesse borde. 
1562 RowsotHam in Archxol. XXIV. 203 The Bishoppes 
some name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes; other some callthem Archers. 1801 Strutt Sforts 
& Past. 1. ii. 275 The alfin was also denominated by the 

rench fol, and with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

2. fig. with reference either to the Fr. name /o/ 
fool, or to the awkward and formerly limited moves 
of the a/fx, (Cf. ‘Alanus in Parabolis,’ quoted 
in Du Cange, ‘Sic inter schachos d/phinus inutilis 
extat, Inter aves bubo.’) 

c1440 Morte Arth.1343 Myche wondyre have I, Pat syche 
an alfyne as thow dare speke syche wordez! 

+ Alforge, alforja. Ods. [Px. alforge, Sp. 
alforja, according to Diez, ad. Arab. c 2 al-khorj 


the store, supply, provision, f. £4araja to proceed. ] 

1. A wallet, a leather bag, a saddle-bag. 

1611 TimBERLAKE 2 Eng. Pilg. in Harl. Misc. (1753) 1. 341 
A few Raisins and Bisket, such as we carried in our Alforges. 
1779 Jounson Wks, 1787 1V. 417 Camedown to the sea-side 
with their aliforges, or leather-bottles, to traffic for water. 

2. The cheek-pouch of a baboon, 

a1704 1. Brown Highlander Wks. 1730 1. 117 As monkeys 
their alforges stuff with nuts. 1748 SmoLLetr Rod. Rand. 
xviii. (1804) 112 A great bag of loose skin hanging down in 
wrinkles like the alforjas of a baboon. 

+ Al-fort, con. Ods. [f. ALL adv. + Fort, until.] 
Even till, even to, = lr. jeesgz’a, jusge’a ce que. 

c1300 Vox & Wolf 17 Toerne, Alfort he come to one walle. 

\| resco (alfresko), adv. [It. phr. a/ fresco 
on the fresh, in the fresh or cool air; to paint a/ 
resco on the fresh plaster, to dine a/ fresco in the 

open air.] 

+1.=F Resco ; painted on a plaster surface while 
still fresh or moist. Ods. 

1764 HarMER Oéserz, vii. § 40. 304 It is superior to the al- 
fresco, and the Mosaic work, ; 

2. In the open air; also a¢tr76. open-air-. 

1753 Mrs. Heywoon 9. & F. Fessamy I. v. 53 It was good 
for her ladyship’s health to be thus alfresco. 176: SMo.Lett 
Gil Blas w. i. 113 ‘Vo ventilate iny passion here al fresco. 


1881 Daily Tel. 23 Feb., The pillared archway of Clement's | 


Inn .. a once favourite ‘al fresco’ emporium of hot eel soup. 
3. Used as vb. with obj. 77. 
1822 L. Hunt Recoll. WVriters 214 Of putting on his shirt 
as he returns, or even of alfrescoing it without one. 


Al-fridary. 4stro/. [Of obsc. orig.; cf. Arab. 
CJ farada, ‘cernere,’ to cut into, define, decree, 


whence fariydah, sb. a fixed and defined part. The 
-avia must be Romance ending.] (See quot.) 

1614 dlbwnazar u,v. (N.) I'l finde the cuspe, and alfri- 
daria. 1647 Litty Chr. Astro, clxxi. 733 Lords of the Sep- 
tenniall yeers, vulgarly called Lords of the Alfridary, are 
thus: Ifthe Native be borne by day, the +) governes the 
first seven yeers after the Birth, 9 the next seven, % the 
next seven, and so in order. 1708 Kersey, dU/ridary, a 
temporary Power which the Planets have over the Life of a 
Person. 1775 in Asu. 


Alfur, -o ('Iftier, xlftivro), fad. Pg. alfuori 
‘the outsider,’ f. Arab. a/ the + faor7 outside :—L. 
Joribus out of door, fores doors. (R. N.Cust.)] A 
member of a race or group of races in Celebes 
and the surrounding islands, distinct from the 
Malay and Negrito, but perhaps intermediate be- 
tween them. Hence Alfurese a. 

1878 Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 147 Vhe seven Alfurese lan- 
guages of which we have vocabularies. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Alfurian Race: the Alfurs. 188r A. KEANE in Nature 


XXIII. 251 The fusion of yellow, white, and black produces 
the so-called ‘ Alfuros’ in the East. 


Alfyn, variant of ALFIN, Oés. 

Alg (zlg). rave. [Anglicized form of L. a/ga or 
Fr. algite.] = ALGA. 

1882 F.v. MUELLER (¢7¢/e) Mosses, Lichens, Algs, and Fungs 
.. indigenous to Australia. 

|| Alga (zlga). Pl. algee (zeldz7). [L. alga sea- 
weed.] A sea-weed; in #/. One of the great divi- 
sions of Cryptogamic plants, including sea-weeds 
and kindred fresh-water plants, and a few aerial 
species. 

1gs1 Turner Heréal (1568) 110 Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes .. is commonly called 
in englyshe see wrak. a 1637 B. Jonson Masques at Crt. 
(T.) Oceanus was garlanded with alga, or sea-grass. 1660 
Drypen Astr. Red. 119 With alga who the sacred altar 
strews. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Suff., The alga’s are some 
marine .. others fluviatile. 1794 Martyn Roxsseau's Bot. 
x. 114 Alga, having .. the seeds either like a meal on the 
leaves or inclosed in bladders. 1832 LyELti Princ. Geol. II. 
78 These banks of algz in the Northern Atlantic. 1849 Mrs. 
SOMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvii. 301 The snow itself .. 
produces a red alga. 

Algzology, -ist, bad forms of ALGoLoGY, -1ST. 

1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schm. xviii. (1866) 193 Now that 
algzology has become a science. 1857 — Test. Rocks i. 18 
Families familiar to the modern algzologist. 1882 tr. Vor- 
denskibld s Voy. xiv. 242 Whose speciality is Algzology. 

Algal (c'lgal), a. and sd. [f. L. Atga +-aL.] 

A. aaj, Of the nature of an alga or sea-weed. 
Algalalliance: Lindley’s lowest division of the Thal- 
logens, containing the sea-weeds and their allies. 

1846 Linney Veg. Kingd. 8 The near approach of the two 
realms being through the Algal alliance. 1862 H. MacmLLan 
in Macm, Mag. Oct. 465 Merely an algal condition of the 
common mould. 1866 R. Tate Brit. Alollusks iv. 185 By 
clearing off the algal growth. ; 

B. sé. A plant of the algal alliance; an ally of 
the algw. 

1848 LinpLey /zfrod. Rot. I]. 122 The mode of propagation 
in Algals is extremely variable. 1854 Batrour in Axcycé. 
Brit. V. 69 In many Algals the cellular spores are sur- 
rounded by cilia. 

| A‘lgalie. Suzg. Obs. [a. Fr. algalie, algarie, 
ad. med.L. a/ealia, argalia, identified by Menage 
with med. Gr. dpyaderoy (used in same sense) for 
ancient Gr. €pyadetov ‘instrument,’ f. épyov work. 
(Littré.)] (See quot.) 

ae ZoLLMAN in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 177 In this manner 
I thrusted an Algalie (or hollow Catheter) into the Bladder. 

+ Algara'd. Ods. [a. Fr. algarade, ad. Sp. al- 
garada ‘a sudden assault with a great crie’ (Min- 
sheu); f. med.L., Pg. and ?Sp. a/gara a raid (a. 
Arab. § yl aed al-gharah, i.e. al the, ghdrah raid) 


+-ada, see-ADE.} A hostile incursion, a raid upon 
an enemy’s territory. 

1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Yames JI, Wks. 1711, 35 As the 
French made an algarad by sea upon Kent. — Yames JI’, 
63 To suppress their incursions and algarads. 

+Algarde. Ods. [f. name of a place] A 
Spanish wine formerly celebrated. 

a1qgoo Sgr. Low Deg. 736 (in Dom, Arch. Il. 134) Mount 
rose, & wyne of Greke, Both algrade, & respice eke. c1q440 
Morte Arth. 202 Osay and algarde, and ober ynewe, Rynisch 
wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 

+ Algarot, -oth. Chem. Ods. [a. Fr. alearoth, 
f. name of the inventor Victor Algarotti, a physi- 
cian of Verona.] An emetic powder, consisting of 
a compound of trichloride and trioxide of anti- 
mony, not now used. 

1706 Puitties, 4lgarot, a Chymical Preparation made of 
Butter of Antimony. 1798 M. & R. Epcewortu Pract. 
Educ. 1, 96 Butter of antimony, powder of algaroth, and salt 
ofalembroth, may yet long retain their ancient titles amongst 
apothecaries. 1801 PAzl. Trans. XCI. 378 White oxide of 
antimony, formerly called Algaroth Powder. 


||Algarro‘ba. [Sp. a/garroba, ad. Arab. 44 yee 


al-kharritbah, applied to the same.] a. The Caros 
tree and bean (also called Locust-pod). b. A South 
American mimosa with pods of similar flavour. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi. (1873) 359 A few algarroba 
trees, a kind of mimosa. 1866 7yeas. Bot., Algaroba bean, 
the fruit of Ccratonta Siligua. 1873 BENTLEY Bot. (ed. 3) 504 


. 


ALGATE. 


The legumes of Prosopis dulcis ..are used asa food for cattle, 
under the name of Algorobo. 


+ Algate, -s, adv. Obs. or dial. Also 3-4 alle- 
gate, 4-algates. [lit. a//e gale =every way: sce 
Gate sé.2 Cf. ON. alla gotu, and Ormin’s whate 
gate what way? how? The extended form a/gates 
began in the n. e. ¢ 1300; the-s was probably ana- 
logical, after a/ways, etc. (originally genitive). As 
no diflerence of meaning appears betwcen a/gate 
and algates, they are not here separated.] 


1. Of circumstance and time: Always, continually. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Tom. 23 Wunede mid his apostles for to 
pe fowertude dai, noht alegate, ac stund-mele. ¢ 1320 R. 
Brunne Jedit. 358 He bad hem algates wake and pray. 
1388 Wyctir 2 Cor. v. 6 We ben hardi algatis (1611 alwayes 
confident}. ¢1449 Pecock Aepr. u. viii. 188 We ou3ten 
algatis abstene and forbere. 1583 StanvuursT Aewers 1. 
(1880) 20 Through thy freendlye trauaile mee dooth King 
luppiter algats ‘I’ender. 1587 Hotinsnep Chron. II. i. 59 
These strangers in Ireland would algate now be also called 
and accompted Normans. 

2. In every way, any way, any how; by all or 
any means, * 

¢1230 Aucr. R. 398 3if pi luue nis nout forto 3iuen, auh 
wult allegate pet me bugge hire. «1330 Sir Otued 69 And 
seide, algate he wolde preue, That Ich amin misbeleue. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Trey 1. vi, That ye algates desyre to haue a 
do. 1450 Myrc 1560 Algate make hym telle the. 1565 
Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 36 Vhe Host once Consecrated 
of the Priest, is algates to bee receiued, whether of many 
together, or one alone. 1580 G. Harvey 7hree Witie Lett, 
Seeing you gentlewomen will allgates have it so. 

3. At all events, at any rate, in any case; what- 
ever may happen. 

1386 Cuaucer Soumpn. T. 329, I deme the, thou most 
algate be deed. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Sochkas, That we algate shall 
dye bothe two. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Worde) i 1. go 
Algates he wolde haue the freres on the lefte honde. 1513 
Douctas £xeis un. (1710) ili. 80 Now haist my pane, sen al 
gatis Imon de. 1600 FairFax Tasso tt. xiii. 47 For a space 
there must he algates dwell. 

4. All the way, altogether. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 185 Philip now wille me faile, & 
alle gate wend me fro. c 1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. T. 238 Which 
is vnknowe algates vnto me {v.». algat, -e]. 1449 Pecock 
Repr.395 This 1x¢ trouthe is Algatis to be holde. 1596 Spenser 
F.Q. 1. i. 2 Una now healgates must forgoe. 1625 L'Iste Du 
Bartas 60 When algate the top of this Tower had raught 
unto the clouds. 


5. Of sequence: However that may be; yet, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding, after all. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 16392 Him haf algat we will ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. T. 291 Although ther be difference betueen 
these tuo causes of drenching, algates the schip is dreynt. 
c1450 J. Russert B&. Nurture in Babees Bk.( 1868) 142 Mynse 
hem smalle in pe siruppe: of fumosite algate be ye feerynge. 


~ag7o Tuynne Pride & Lowi, (1841) 36 Alas, quoth I, this is 


great crueltye: All gate, I bad them all be of good cheere. 
1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 1772, 22, I have a fear 
and dread algate. 


6. Of place: Everywhere. (This is now the 
common meaning of the word in the northern dia- 
leets, in which alone it survives, along with the 
cognate any gate, na-gate, sumeate.) 

Algatross, obs. form of ALBATROSS. 

Algazel, early form of GAZELLE. 

Algebra (‘ldz/bra). Also 6 algeber, al- 
giebar. [a. It. a/gcbra (also Sp. and ined.L.), ad. 


Arab. ot! al-jebr the redintegration or reunion of 


broken parts, f. jabara to reunite, redintegrate, 
consolidate, restore; ence, the surgical treatment 


of fractures, bone-sctting. Also in phr. yee 


lil, silm al-jebr wa'l-mugabalah, i.e. ‘the 
science of redintegration and equation (opposi- 
tion, comparison, collation), the Arabic name for 
algebraic computation, In this sense the first part 
of the Arabic title was taken into It. in 1202, as 
algébra ; the second part, almucabala, was used by 
some med.L. writers in thesame sense. The 16th c. 
Eng. algcber (fancifully identified by early writers 
with the name of the Arabic chemist Geser) was 
either taken directly from Arab. or from Fr. a/- 
gebre; but the It. a/gésra became the acceptcd 
form (accented a-/gebra by 1663).] 

+1. The surgical treatment of fractures; bone- 
setting. (A popular sense which probably sur- 
vived from the Arabs in Spain; still in Sp.) Oés. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Formul. X iij, The helpes of 
Algebra & of dislocations. 1565 J. Harte Hist. E-xfost. 19 
This Araby worde Algebra sygnifyeth as well fractures of 
bones, etc. as sometyme the restauration of the same. [1598 


Frorio, 4 fgtbra [It] the arte of bone-setting. 1623 Mix- 
snev, A leébra [Sp.] bone-setting. Algebrista,a bone-setter.] 


2. The department of mathematics which inves- 
ttgates the relations and properties of numbers by 
means of general symbols ; and, in a more abstract 
sense, a calculus of symbols combining according 
to certain defined laws. 


“Hence various algebras: as commutative algebra, in 
which the symbols obey the law of commutation; dizear 
algebra, in which the symbols are linearly connected: 
guadiee algebra, or quaternions; and the algebra of 

gic, in which the symbols represent not numbers or quan- 


2g 


tities, but other objects of thought, as classes or qualities of 
things, or statements concerning things.’ R. Ilarley, F.R.S. 

15st Recoror Puthw. Anow. u. Pref., Also the rule of 
false position, with dyuers examples not onely vulgar, but 
some appertaynynz to the rule of Algeber. 1557 — IVhetst. 
EK iv, Vhis Rule is called the Rule of Algeber, after the name 
of the innentoure, as some men think .. But of his vse it is 
rightly called the rule of equation. 1570 Bu.tincs.ey Fuel. 
x. Introd. 229 That more secret and subull part of Arithmetike, 
commonly called Algebra. 1570 Due Math, Pref 6 The 
very name is clédgiebar, and not Algebra: as by the Arahien 
Auicen, may be proucd. 1§79 Diccis Stratiot., 70 Farther 
to wade in the large sea of Algebra and numbers cossical. 
lid. 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of Cosse as the Italians 
terme it. 1610 B. Jonson sidchem. 1. i, (1616) 607 Your al- 
chemy, and youralgebra. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. 
(1657) 45 Geber, that first inventer of Algebra. 1658 Pitit..ips, 
sllgebra, or the Analytical Art. 1663 Burtwer fad. 1, i. 126 
And wisely tell what hour o’ th’ day Vhe clock does strike, 
by Algebra. 1775 Burke Sf. Conc. elmer. Wks. ILI. 33 A 
proportion beyond all the powers of algebra to equalise and 
settle. 178x Cowrer Convers. 22 And if it weigh the import- 
ance of a fly, The scales are false, or algebra a lie. 1837 
Haan /fist, Lit, (1847) 1. 238 (In Italian] co or cosa stands 
for the unknown quantity; whence algebra was sometimes 
called the cossic art. 1849 De Morcan Double Algebra u. 
i. 98 Algebra .. got its Arabic name, | have no doubt, from 
the restoration of the term which completes the square, and 
reduction of the equation by extracting the square root. The 
solution of a quadratic equation was the most prominent part 
of the Arabicalgebra. 1860 Motrey //ést. wetherl. III. 102 
Passionless as algebra. 

Algebraic («ldzibrzik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] Cf. 
the more regularly formed Fr. algcbrigue.} Of or 
pertaining to algebra, occurring 7 algebra. 

1662 Hoses Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 60, I have to 
prove ..the algebraic calculation, 1673 Kersey ddgebra 
(1725) 31 Two or more Algebraic quantities. 1681 Sir G. 
Wuarton Ws. 1683, 44 The so long sought for Equation 
of three discontinued Numbers in Algebriaque proportion. 
1684 fond. Gaz. mdcccclxxxv/4 Algebraick Arithmetick, 
made easie for the commonest capacity. 1827 Hutton Course 
«Vath. |. 182 Algebraic Fractions have the same names and 
rules of operation, as numeral fractions in common arith- 
metic. 1858 Hotmes Aut. of Breakf. 1. xi. 101 These ex- 
pressions come to be the algebraic symbols of minds which 
have grown too weak to discriininate. 

Algebraical (xld3ibréikil), a. [f. ALGEBRA 
+-ICAL.] Of or relating to algebra, in which 
algebra occurs ; involving or using, dealing with 
or treating algebra. (Formerly used = ALGEBRAIC, 
but prop. disting. as an objective from possessive 
genitive:ana/gebraicsymbol, analgebraica/ treatise.) 

1s7t Dicces Geom. Pract. iv. Pref. Tb, I intend .. geo- 
metrically by Algebraycall Calculations to search out the 
sides. 1§79— Stratiot. 32 The working of supputations Al- 
gebraicall. 1679 Moxon Vath. Dict. 172 Signs, or Symbols 
now commonly used by some Algebraical Writers. 1736 
Hervey Jem. 1. 52 Lord Bolingbroke in the algebraical 
phrase less than nothing. 1837 Whewett /uduct. Sc. (1857) 
II. 348 The affectation of algebraical formality. 1868 G. 
Airy /’0p. Astron. v. 173 The process is algebraical. 

Algebraically (zxld3/bre‘ikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY*.] In an algebraic or algcbraical manner ; 
in algebraic terms, by algebraic processes. 

1666 Cotuiss in Rigaud Corr, Sez. Men (1841) I. 118 
A treatise of conics .. algebraically performed. 1673 Kersey 
Algebra (1725) 63 Various Arithmetical Questions Algebrai- 
cally resolved. 1695 Lond. Gaz. mmmlixxxv/¢ Euclids second 
Book .. Algebraically Demonstrated. 1837 Hatram //ist. 
Lit. itt. iii, § 82 The great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically. 

+ Algebraism,-rism, Olds. [f. ALGEBRA + 
-Ism ; see next.] Properly an operation or expres- 
sion in algebra ; algebraic symbolism. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Algebraism, or Algebrisimy, is 
affectedly used, in some writers, for algebra itself. In which 
sense, we read of the application of algebraism. 

Algebraist, -rist (2 ldz/br2ist, -rist). [f. 
ALGEBRA +-IST. As the final a of algebra is no 
part of the stem, algebrism, algebrist, algebrize, are 
more correct, as well as easier forms of these three 
words. Cf. Fr. algébriste, It. and Sp. algebrista.] 
One versed in algebra. 

1673 Phil. Trans. V111. 6073 A Body of Algebra prepared 
for the Press by that eminent Algebraist Mr. John Kersey. 
1691 Woop A th. Or0n 1. col. 871 He had the Characteramong 
the Vertuosi of a very good Algebrest. 1748 Hartiey 06- 
serv. Van. ii. § 1 P 80 Letters .. used by Algebraists to 
denote Sums and Differences. 183: Grex, P. THompson 
FE-xerc. (1842) 1, 468 When the algebraist speaks of multiply- 
ing by a negative quantity. : 

Algebraize, -rize (zx ldz/broiz), vd. [f. AL- 
GEBRA +-IZE; see prec.} To reduce to algebraic 
form, to perform or solve by algebra. 

1841 Blackiw. Wag. L. 633 Whena child throws out his five 
fingers.. he has algebraized before he can speak. 

+ Algebri‘cian. Oés. [f. ALGEBRA or It. a/ge- 
brico (Er. algébrigue) by form-assoc. with arithmet- 
ician, geometr-ician, etc.] = ALGEBRAIST. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 48 One Prime, or one Roote as com- 
monlye Algebricians tearme it. 1680 Honpes Consid, 51 
You Algebricians and Non-conformists, do but fain it, to 
comfort one another. 

Algefacient (x:ldzzfelfient), a. Jed. [f. L. 
alge-re to be cold + factent-en pr. pple. of fuctre to 
make; cf. L. calefacere tomake warm.] ‘Cooling, 
having the power to make cold.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

+Algere. Oés. [?f. OE. #/ eel + gér spear. Cf. 
F 1. aalgver, elger, instramentum dentibus mucrona- 
tum, quo anguillz figuntur. II. HWettema in 7>avs. 


ALGORISM. 


Phil, Sov. 

ELGER. 
a1go0 JS. in Promp. Parv. 186 Contus, an algere, a shaft, 

a dartt, a potoure. fusctna, a hoke for fysshe, an algerc. 

Algerite (2x Idzérait), Jinx, [named (1549) 
after Mr. 1}. Alger +-1TE.J} A variety of Werncrite; 
‘an altered scapolite, related to pinite.? Dana. 

Algetic (tldgzetik, a. [f. Gr. dayé-ew to fecl 
pain (of which the vbl. adj. would analogically be 
*aAynt-os) +-1C.]  (Sce quot.) 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., ldgets, producing, or having relation 
to, pain. 

Alsen for dalzen =saints: see IIALLow. 

Algid (z'ldzid), c. [a. Fr. algide, ad. L. algid-us 
eold; f. alg’-re to be cold: see -1p.} Cold, chill, 
chilly; especially of the cold stage of an aguc. 

1626 CockeraM, cidgide, chill with cold. 1661 Lovee 
Anim, & Min. 202 Vhe [frog's] heart applied to the back 
bone helps algid agues. 1859 R. Burtox in Fraud. A.C... 
XXIX. 142 Vhe hot fit is unusually long and rigorous, 
compared with the algid stage. 1864 — Dahome 11. 249 
The algid breath of the desert wind. , 

Algidity (ildzi-diti). [f. pree.+-1Ty, as if f. 
L. *algiditas. Cf. rigidity.] Coldness, chilliness; 
esp. that caused by collapse of the vttal functtons. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Algidity, Algor, great cold or 
chilness. 1674 Cores Lat. Pict., Algidity, algor. 1879 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Aleidity, a state of coldness and collapse. 


+A‘lgidness. Oés.-° [f. Ateip+-nxEss.] The 
state of bcing algid; chillncss; algidity. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in Jounson. 

Algifie= all if: sec AL-, ALL adv. C 13. 

Algific (aldzifik), a. rare. [ad. L. algific-us 
causing cold; f. alg?-re to be cold + -ficus making: 
see -FIC.] Causing cold, chilling. 

1692 in Cotes; 1731 in Baitey; whence in JouNson \Al- 
gifick), AsH, etc. 

+ Algi-fical,.Ods. [f. L.aleific-us+-A..] = prec. 

1656 Biount Géoss., A lgifical, which makes chill or cold. 

Algist (c'ldzist). [f Atca+-1st. Cf. Flora, 

flor-ist.| One who studies alge. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 10, Scientific algists are botan- 
izing among the sea-weeds. 

Algodonite (alge dénait). A/in. [named (1857) 
from Algodones, near Coquimbo + -1TE.] A native 
arsenide of copper, Cu; As, of whitish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1837-80 Dana Ain. 37 A transported mass of mixed whit- 


neyite and algodonite, weighing 95-100lbs., was found on 
St. Louis R. ; ; 

Algoid («'Igoid), 2. [f. Atca +-o1p.] Of the 
nature of an alya. 

1874 M. Cooxe /ungi 12 The supposed algoid nature of 
gonidia. ; : 

Algological (algélp-dgikal), a. [f. ALGoLocy 
+-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to algology. 

1830 R. Grevinte Algw Brit. Pref. 1 Engaged in Algo- 
logical researches on the Continent. 1863 4 thenzum 18 July 
82 The finest algological specimens. 1881 Nafure No. 590, 
359 Remarks on the most recent algological publications. 

Algologist (&lgplédzist). [f. ALGOLUGY + -IsT.] 
One who prosecutes the scientific study of algz or 
seaweeds ; a student of algology. 

1830 R. Grevitte Alex Brit. Pref. 3 The more systemiatic 
Algologists. 1881 Hervey Sea J/osses 444 One of the most 
celebrated algologists of Europe. 

Algology (@lgelédzi). [f. L. alga sea-weed + 
-(0)L0GY.] That part of botanical science which 
relates to algze or seaweeds. 

1849 Laxpssoroucn rit. Seazoceds Pref.7 British algology 
is making .. rapid progress. 1881 Hervey Sea Mosses 42 
The earliest American worker in the field of algology. 

Algor (zlg61). [a. L. algor cold, cognate with 
alg-re to be cold. Cf. Aumor, vigor, terror, etc.) 
Cold, chilliness ; especially that experienced in the 
onset of fever. 

c1420 /’allad. on Hush. x1. 55 For over colde doo douves 
dounge at eve Aboute her roote, algour away todryve. 1656 
in Brount Glossogr. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., ilgor is 
used to denote a preternatural coldness or chilness in a part. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Algor, the sense of coldness experienced 
in the onset of fever; chilliness, rigor. 


Algorism (x'lgériz’m). Forms: a. 3-6 augrim, 
4-ym, 5 -ime, -yme, awgrym, algram, 6 agrym(e, 
-ime, 7 agrum, algrim. 8. 4-6 algorisme, § 
-ysme, algarism, 6 algarosme, aulgorism(e, 
augrisme, 7-9 algorism, algorithm. [a. OFr. 
augorisme, algorisme, augorime;, ad, med. Fes ee 
rism-us (cf. Sp. guartsmo cipher), f. Arab. cap! 


1858, p. 145.] An cel-spear: sec 


al-Khowdrazmi, the native of Ahwdrazm | Ahiva), 
surname of the Arab mathematician Abu Ja’far 
Mohammed Ben Musa, who flourished early in 
the 9th c., and through the translation of whose 
work on Algebra, the Arabic numerals became 
generally known in Europe. (Cf. ‘Euclid’ = plane 
geometry.) A/gorisme being popularly reduced in 
OFr. to augorime, English also shows two forms, 
the popular augrime, ending in agrim, agrum, and 
the learned a/eorism which passed through many 
pseudo-ctymological perversions, ineluding a recent 
algorithm in which it is leamedly confused with 
Gr. apiOpds ‘nitmber.’] 


ALGORISMIC. 


The Arabic, or decimal system of numeration ; 
hence, arithmetic. Wumbers of algorism, the Arabic 
or Indian numerals. Cypher in algorism, the 
figure o; a ‘mere cipher,’ a dummy. 

€1230 Ancr. KR. 214 [He] maked perinne figures of augrim, 
ase peos rikenares dod f habbed muchel uorto rikenen. 1340 
Ayenb. 1 Pe capiteles of pe boc .. byep ywryte . . by pe tell- 
ynge of algorisme. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. (1872) 5 Ouer 
the wiche degrees ther ben nowmbres of augrym. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 89 Of arsmetique the matere Is .. What 
algorisme in nombre amounteth. 1399 Lanct. Rich. Rede- 
ess 1V. 53 As siphre.. in awgrym, That noteth a place, and 
no thing availith. 1483 Cath. Ang., Algarism (v.7 Algram); 
algarismus, abacus. 1530 PatsGR. 476/2, I caste an ac- 
comptes with counters after the aulgorisme maner. /dd. 
684/2, 1 reken, 1 counte by cyfers of agrym. 1532 Morr 
Conf, Barnes vii. Wks. 1557, 772/1 Mysse-pryntynge those 
fygures of Algorisme, because the figure of .9. and the figure 
of .6. be all in maner one, if thei be contrary turned. 1542 
Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 40 Corruptlye written.. Augrim 
for algorisme, as the Arabians sounde it. 1549 CHALONER 
Evrasm, Moritz Enc. © iijb, Other men stande for no more 
than Ciphres in Algorisme. 1561 T. N[orton] Gadwvin's Jrst. 
(1634) Pref. 3, I have .. quoted the Sections also by their due 
number with the usuall figure of Algorisme. 1553-87 Foxe 
a. & M. III. 265 As a Cypher in Agrime. 1566 Drant 
Hor, Sat. ii. B2 As well by augrisme tell the gravell of the 
sea. 1591 GARRARD Art Iarrve 129 Good knowledge in the 
Mathematikes specially in Algarosme, Algebra, and Geome- 
trie. 1593 Peete Adz. /, 84 Neither one, two, nor three, 
but a poor cypher in agrum. 1625 L’Iste Dez Bartas 140 
The treasures hoard of Algrim mysteries. 1699 P2272. Trans. 
XXI. 262 The Indian Algorism (or Calculation by the 
Numeral Figures now in use). /6¢d. 263 The Algorithm or 
Numeral Figures nowin use. 1774 7. Warton //ist. Eng. 
Poetry U1. 46 The first who brought the algorithm from the 
Saracens, 1837 Hattam fis. Lit. 1.1. ii. § 30.114 Matthew 
Paris observes that in Greek .. any number may be repre- 
sented bya single figure, which is not the case. . in Algorism. 
1852 R. Grant /fist. Phys. Astron. Introd. 9 The ingenious 
algorithm of the Indians. 1861 T. Wricut Zss. Archeol. \1. 
xv. 70 The figures of the algorismus are identical in every 
respect with the characters of the abacus. 


Attrib, algorism-stones, counters. 

¢1386 Cuaucsr Afillere’s T. 24 His augrym stoones, leyen 
faire apart. a@1535 More ez. (J.), I send now to my good 
daughter Clement her algorisme stone. 

Algorismic (elgori-zmik), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Pertaining to algorism, arithmetical. 

1861 T. Wricut £ss. Archzol. 11. xv. 73 In the fourteenth 
century .. these algorismic numerals became generally used. 

+ A‘lgorist. Obs.—° [ad. med. L. algorisza, f. al- 
gorismus, by confounding this with Gr. words in 
~10p0S, as agonismus, agonisia.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Algorist, one skilful in reckonings 
or figuring. 

Algorithm, erron. refashioning of ALGoRISM. 

Algory. ‘Chilnesse. Cockeram 1626. 

+ Algose (z:lgou's), a. Ods. [ad. L. algas-us, f. 
alga sea-weed : see -OSE.] 

1731 Baiey, A /gose, full of weeds or reets called alga. 

[Asn 1775 has ‘ Adgose, cold, chilly,’ an evident error. ] 

Algous (2'lgas), a. [f. L. algds-us: see prec. 
and -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or full of sea-weeds. 

1742 Batty, Algous [of Alga, a Sea-weed], full of weeds. 
1851 Wetts & Buss Sez. Aun. 324 The atmospheric dis- 
semination of algous plants. 

| Alguazil (clgwazi'l, Sp. algwap7l). [Sp. a/- 
guazil (now alguaci/), earlier forms of which in Pg. 
ate al-vazil, al-vazir, ad. Arab. ,35951 al-wazir, i.e. 


al the, waz? vizier, minister, officer, f. wazara to 
carry,catry on,=L. gerere.) Originally the same 
word as vizzer, the meaning of which descended in 
Spain through that of justzevary or justice, to 
qwarrant-officer oF serjeant, 

1598 Barret (heor. Warres Gloss. 249 Alguazil, a Spanish 
word, is an officer attendant on the Campe-maister Generall, 
to apprehend offenders, and to see execution done. 1651 A. 
Wetpon Crt. A. Fames 43 An Allagozy, which is a great 
officer or judge in Spain. 1670 Loud. Gaz. ccccexcvii/3 The 
Alguasils having got together about 150 persons, set upon 
20 Souldiers. 1706 Puitiies, Alevazi?, a Sergeant or Officer 
that arrests People in Spain. 1712 W. Rocers l’oy. (1718) 
200 Algozils or Serjeants, 1841 Macautay £&ss., Hastings 
623 Died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils of 
Impey. 1843 Prescott Afeaico 1. ii. (1864) 78 An alguasil 
snddenly sprang on him from behind and pinioned his arms. 
1880 Daily Tel, 22 Sept., The powers of the School Board 
and their alguazils cease with the lighting of the street lamps. 


Algum (lgvm). [Heb. nbs algum, a foreign 
word; sce quot.] A tree mentioned in the Bible 
{2 Chron. ii, 8), also called erroneously (1 Avngs 
x. 11) AuMuG, said to have been brought from 
Ophir; variously surmiscd to be a species of acacia, 
cedar, or cypress, but probably a kind of sandal- 


wood. 

1s78 Biste (Genev.) 2 C/ron. ii. 8 Send mee also cedar 
trees, firre trees, and Algummim trees. 1611 747¢., Alzume 
trees. 1721 Baitey, Algum or Almug. 1873 Max MULLER 
Se. Lang. 1.232 The algum-tree..is supposed to be the 
sandal-wood-tree .. One of the numerous names for this tree 
in Sanscrit is valguka. Vhis valguka, which points back to 
a more original form valdgx, might easily have been cor- 
rupted by Phoenician and Jewish sailors into a/gxmz, a form, 
as we know, still further corrupted, at least in one passage 
of the O.T., to adm#ug. Sandal-wood is found indigenous in 
India only, and there chiefly on the coast of Malabar. 


Alha, obs. form of ALLAH. 
| Alha‘gi (xlha-dzi). Zot. [mod. L. (Rauwolf 


218 
1537),ad. Arab. cll! al-haj, used by Avicenna.] A 


genus of leguminous plants, some of which produce 
a kind of manna. 

1769 Sir J. Hitt Kam. Herb, (1812) 17 There is a kind more 
rare, called Persian manna; this is produced by the shrub 
called alhagi. 1847 Craic s.v., The manna of this country 
.. has nothing to do with Moor’s Alhagi or Hebrew manna. 

Alhambra (#lhembra). fult. ad. Arab. a/- 
hamra@e i.e. the ted (house).] The palace of the 
Moorish kings at Granada. 

Alhambresque (elhembre'sk), a. [f. prec. 
after frcluresgue: see -ESQUE.] After the fanciful 
style of the ornamentation of the Alhambra. 

1862 Timss lear Bk. Facts 123 Vhe ceiling is Alhambresque 
in style. . and of the most delicate colours. , 

| Alha’ndal. Pharm. Obs. [a. Arab. jiest! 
al-handal.] Arabic name of the Colocynth or Bitter 
Cucumber (C7trullus Colocynthts) formerly applied 
to its purgative extract. 

1683 SaLmMon Doron Aled. 1. 463 Rhubarb, Sena, Troches 
alhandal. 

Alheal, obs. form of ALL-HEAL. 

Alhenna: sce ALCANNA, HENNA. 

Alhidad, -a, -e, obs. forms of ALIDAD. 

Alhuet, i.e. all what: see AL-, ALL. 

Aliage, var. ALLIAGE. Oés., alliance. 

Aliant, aliaunt, obs. forms of ALIEN. 

Alias (élids, x lias), adv. and sd, [a. L. alias 
‘at another time, otherwise’; adopted in Eng. 
chiefly in the latter sense.] 

|| A. adv. Otherwise (called or named). 
written in zfa/rcs. 

1535 Stewart Croxz. Scot?. 11. 354 Callit Gillelmus alias 
Gilmoure. 1607 SHaks. Corsol. 1.1. 48 Violent testie Magis- 
trates(alias Fooles). 1709 Loud. Gaz.mmmmd)Ixi/4 The Parish 
of Stepney, alias Stebonheath. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 202 
Louisa Brachman, @/7as Sappho.. threw herself from a 
gallery, two stories high. 

B. sd. (with //. aliases.) 

1. Another name, an assumed name. 

1605 CaMbDEN Aer. (1614) 147 An Adis or double name 
cannot preiudice the honest. 1831 Edix. Rev. LILI. 364 He 
has been assuming various aliases. 1861 Macaucay //7st. 
Eng. V.92 Vhe inonk who was sometimes called Harrison 
and sometimes went by the alias of Johnson. 

+2. Law. A second or further writ issued after a 
first had failed of its effect, so called from the words 
Sicut alias preeipimus (as we on another occasion 
command) which occurred in it. Oéds. 

167z2 Maney /xterpr., Alias Vide Capias alias. 1714 
Sir W. Scroccs Pract. Courts (ed. 3)173 ‘hen the Plaintiff 
may have an Alias. 1768 Biackst. Com. 111. 135 To delay 
his obedience to the first writ, and .. wait till a second and 
a third, called an adjas and a fluries, were issued. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Capias, An alias writ.. to the same 
effect as the former. 

+Alia‘tion. 045.—'. [f. L. a/i-us another+-ATION 
after a/ter-alion, vari-alion.| Change in quality. 

1780 Harris Philol. Eng. 361 A man from hot becomes 


cold, from ruddy becomes pale. Motion of this species has 
respect to the genus of quality, and may be called aviation. 

Alibi (zlibai), sd. formerly adv. [a. L. alibi 
elsewhere, in another place, old locative case of 
alius another.] 

|| A. adv. Elsewhere. 

1727 ArsutHNnot Yohx Bull 70 The prisoner had little to 
say in his defence; he endeavoured to prove himself Alibi. 

777 Erskine /Jastitutes (ed. 5) 1v. 499 The defender will be 
lowed to proue, that . . he was alibi. 

b. attrib. quasi-ad7, 
1858 THackeray Virginians xxxv. (1878) 275 Women are 
not so easily cured by the alibi treatment. 

B. sé. The plea of having been elsewhere at the 
time when any alleged act took place. 

1774 Avn. Reg.(1778) XVII. 135/2 Clearer proofs of an alibi 
than can frequently be produced. 1855 Macautay ///st. 
Eng. IV. 523 For some of the prisoners an alibi was set up. 
reer Sat, Rev. 15 Mar. 291 They have got to establish alibis 
or her. 

Alibility (clibiliti). [ad. Fr. alioilité, £. L. alr- 
bilis: see ALIBLE and -Ty.) |The capacity of a nu- 
tritive substance for absorption ; assimilativeness. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alible (c'lib’l), a. 
nourish: see -BLE.] 

1. Nutritive, nourishing. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Alible, nourishable, comfortable. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 167 The bloud.. could 
scarce assimilate the alible Juice. 1775 Asu, AZ/dc, nourish- 
ing. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alible Substance, the nutritive 
portion of the chyme, as distinct from the excrementitious. 

2. ‘Which may be nourished.’ J. rave~°. 

1755 in JonNsON. 1775 in Asn. 

Alicant (clikce-nt, in 17the. «likant). Forms: 
6 alycaunt, alle-, aligaunte, 6-7 alle-, 7ale-, alli- 
gant, 7-alicant(e. A kind of wine made at Ali- 
cante in Spain. 

c1g00 Col, Blowbol in Halliw. Wug. Poct. 10 Rede wyn.. 
and Alycaunt, in whom I delite. 1547 Recorpe Frdic. Ur. 
36 b, Darke red wyne, and Allegaunte. 1604 Dekker //onest 
1.1.1, You'll blood three pottles of Aligant. 1625 [Braum. 
& Ft.J AZaid of Jn ww. ii, Butter’d beer, coloured with Alli- 
gant [cf. Suaks, Merry lives u. it. 69]. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
$56 LDedew it with a little Sack or Alegant. 1656 Blount 


Now 


I 
a. 


[f. L. alzdil-7s, f. al-cre to 


ALIEN. 


Glossogr., Alicante, where great store of Mulberries grow, 
the juyce whereof makes the true AdZicant wine. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 68 Aligant or Alicant, wine. 

A-lichons. [cf. mod.Fr. a//uchons, in Cotgr. al- 
Jochons, the teeth of a toothed wheel.] ‘The wings 
or ladles of a wheel.’ Ash 1775. 

Alidad(e (zlidz-d, lid Zid). Also 4 allidatha, 
6-7 alhidada, 7-9 alhidad(e, 8- alidad(e. [In 
mod. form, a. Fr. alidade, in earlier, a. med. L. a/- 
hidada (cf. Sp. alhidada, alidada), ad. Arab, 


solasJ] al-cidddah, the revolving radius of a gra- 
duated circle ; f. cag@d, cadid, cadud, the humerus 
or upper arm (which revolves in its socket).] 

The index of an astrolabe, quadrant, or other gradu- 
ated instrument, carrying the sights or telescope, 
and showing the degrees cut off on the arc of the in- 
strument. In the astrolabe it revolved at the back, 


and was called by Chaucer the Rule. 

¢ 1450 Insertion in MS. L of Chaucer’s Astrolabe (Skeat 81), 
ed. 1561, 164/1 Ley thy rewle of thy astrolabye, that is to 
sey, the allydatha [ed. 1561 Allidatha], vpon pe day in the 
Kalendre off the Astrolabye, & he schall shewe the thy 
degree of the sonne. 1571 Dicces Geom. Pract. 1. xxix, 
Note bothe what degrees the Alhidada cutteth of the circle, 
and the perpendiculare of the semicircle. 1611 Coter., Ad2- 
dade, Yh’ Alhidada of an Astrolabe; the rule which turneth 
on the back thereof. 1679 Moxon AZath. Dict. 5 Alhadida 
.. a word seldom used by English authors.. signifies only the 
Label or Index that moves upon the centre-pin of an Astro- 
labe. 1762 Parsons in P/i?. Trans. LIV. 162 Moved in the 
limb by a vertical motion in either direction by the alidad 
alone. 1834 U.K.S. Nat. Philos. 111. xiii. 66/1 Morin went 
so far as., to attach a telescope to the alhidade of what he 
calls a planisphere. 1837 WHEWELL /uduct. Sc. (1857) I. 178 
The alidad of an instrument is its index, which possesses an 
angular motion. 1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. 579 Alidade, 
a movable frame carrying the microscopes or verniers of a 
graduated circle. 

+ Alie’, v.1 Ods. Forms as in Lik v. [f. A- pref 
+ Liz.] 

1. To lie down, subside, become extinct. (The 
intr. vb. of which ALLAY v.1 = a-day is the causative.) 

a1o00 Beowulf 5764 Na sceal..eall edelwyn*eowrum 
cynne ledfum alicgzean. 1200 S¢. A/arhar. 12 Ant fat liht 
alei lutlen ant Jutlen, 120g Layam. 26298 Nu is hit muchel 
leod-scome ‘ 3if hit scal bus a-ligge. c12z30 Azcr. KR. 246 A 
muchel wind alid mid a Jutel rein. 

2. To lie towards or lean. 

1583 StanynuRsT “Axed 1v. 101 His rackt wit he tosseth, 
Now to this od stratagem, now too that counsey] alying. 

+ Alie’, v.2 Ods. rare. [var. of Exix.] To anoint. 

€1360 Asis & Amul. 2194 Vif he wald..slen his children 
tvay, Alien his brother with the blode. /éz¢d. 2330 He tok 
that blood that was so bright And alied that gentil knight. 

Alien (éili€n), a. and sd. Forms: 4-6 alyen(e, 
5 aliaunte, 5-6 aliente, alyaunte, 6 aleyn, alyon, 
aleaunt, 6-7 aliant, -aunt, -ent, 7 alliant, 4-8 
aliene, 4— alien. [a. OF 1. alten, allien:—L.alién-us 
of or belonging to another person or place; f. a/7-2s5 
other, another + -é7-2¢5: see -EN,-ENE. The -7 so com- 
monly added, esp. to the sb., was due to form-assoc. 
with ppl. words in -2/, -72d, in which there was an 
organic tendency to drop the final mute (cf. gvane 
for gtané, etc.),in the literary struggle against which, 
¢ was added where it had not been dropped; cf. 
tyrant, pageant, ancient.) 

1. gen. Belonging to another person, place, or 
family ; strange, foreign, not of one’s own. 

1340 Hampotre Prose 77. 45 Ffra pe souerayne joy and 
gastely swetnes in be blysse of Heuene he sall be aliene. 
1382 Wycuir Ge. xxxv. 2 Doth awey alyen goddis, that ben 
in the mydilof 30w. c¢1600 Suaks. Sovz, Ixxviti, Euery Alien 
pen hath got my vse. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Eclog. vin. 62 
In Desarts thou wert bred’... Alien of Birth. 1791 Cowrrr 
Iliad xvi. 75 As Lhad been Some alien wretch. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Night. 67 Ruth .. stood in tears amid the alien corn, 
1880 Morris Ode of Life 86 Yo watch by alien sick-beds. 

2. esp. Of a foreign nation and allegiance. 

c1450 J. Russert BA. Nurture in Balees Bk. 191 Take 
hede hemust toaliene commersstraungeres, and tostraungers 
of pis land. 1503 Act 19 Hex. VH/, xxxiil. 11 That no 
spirituell person ne straunger Aleyn be chargeable. 1809 
Tomusxs Law Dict. s.v., Obsolete statutes .. prohibiting 
alien artificers to work for themselves in this kingdom. 1849 
Macautay “7st. Eng. 1. 185 Disastrous war and alien 
domination. 1862 STtancey Few. Ch. (1877) I. x. 202 The 
Gibeonites .. were an alien race. . 

Alien Priory, Priory Alien: a monastic esta- 
blishment dependent upon and owing obedience to 
a mother-abbey in a foreign country. 

1g0z ARNoLD C/y0n, (1811) 184 The priory alyen of Lynton. 
1g98 R. Haxruyt Voy. I. 18 To conceale from the Priors 
Aliens.. the secret affaires of his Realme. 1611 Sreep 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xv. (1632) 786 One hundred and tenne 
Priories aliant were suppressed. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp, 
s.v., Upon breaking out of wars, the king usually seized on 
the alien priories, took their lands into his own hands. 
1845 SrerHEeN Laws of Eng. 11.679 The alien priories, that 
is, such as were filled by foreigners only. : 

3. Foreign in nature or character ; belonging to 
something else; of foreign or other origin. 

1673 O. WALKER duc. (1677) 185 Chusing fit and convenient 
from improper and aliene. 1756 Burke S762. §& 8, Wks. I. 101 
Habit alone has reconciled his palate to these alien pleasures. 
1841 Myers Cath. 7h. 1v. § 32. 329 To introduce an alien 
and confusing element into our judgments. 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. viii. 321 It may sometimes be difficult to 
detect the presence of an alien myth. 


ALIEN. 


4. Of a nature or character differing from (of 
obs.), far removed from, inconsistent with. 

1382 Wycuir Youn Prol., He is founde alien fro corupcioun 
of fleisch. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. iv. (1495) 30 
Aungels ben alyene and clene of all erthely cogytacyon. 
1528 Garoiner in Pocock Kec. Xef. 1. li. 121 Somewhat alien 
and discrepant from the expectation of the king’s highness. 
1667 Mitton ‘P. Z. 1v. 572 His looks Alien from Ifeaven, 
with passions foul obscured. 1709 Swirt 7. 7ué Wks. 1768, 
140 Neither do I think such an employment alien from the 
office of awit. 1855 11. Reep Lng. Lit. ix. (1878) 294 This 
uncouth style, so alien from genuine English. 1874 Hetrs 
Soc. Press. iv. 61 Vo seize upon this wise bequest, and to 
devote it to alien purposes. | : 

This passes impereeptibly into 

5. Of a nature repugnant, adverse or opposed /o. 

1720 WATERLAND 8 Ser, 146 All Things, or Persons what- 
soever, that are seperate from, or alicne to; that are not 
necessarily included in..God the Father. 1780 BurKe 
Econ, Ref. Wks, 1842 1. 238 A system of confusion remains, 
which is not only alien, but adverse to all econoiny. 1833 
1. Taytor Fanat. vi. 177 Popery is alien to the climate and 
to the races of the Western ola 1875 M°LaREN Sermons 
Ser. u. vii. 125 Good, alas! is but too alien and unwelcome. 

6. fg. Unkindly, unsympathetie, with the ‘cold 
stare’ of the stranger. rave. 

1849 C. BrontéE Shirley xxvii. 399 The stars shone alien 

“and remote. , 
7. Comb. alien-looking: of foreign or strange 


appearance. 
1861 Gro. Exiot Si/as M.1 The shepherd's dog barked 
fiercely when one of these alien-looking men appeared. 


B. sé. [the adj. used absol.] ; 

1. A person belonging to another family, race, 
or nation ; a stranger, a foreigner. 

1330 R. Brunne C/rron. 37 Pe reame salle men se Gouerned 

porgh aliens kynde, & euermore fro pe. ¢1340 Hamroce 
Pr. Consc. 1377 For we dwell here als aliens. 1383 Wycuir 
Matt, xvii. 24 Of her owne sonys, ether of alyenys, or other 
mennys sones? 1387 Trevis //igden Rolls Ser. VII. 33 A 
new aliaunte [¢dzvena] scholde expelle olde inhabitators. 
-1§35 CoveRDALE Joé xix. 15, | am become as an aleaunt in 
their sight. 1563 //omilres 11. (1859) 358 He that speaketh 
in a tongue unknown shall be unto the hearer an alient. 
1611 Biste Ps. Ixiv. 8 An aliant vnto my mothers children. 
— Ex, xviii. 3, | haue bene an alien in a strange land. 1796 
Soutuey Penates Wks. 1]. 28: Mourning his age left child- 
less, and his wealth Heapt for an alien. 1861 Geo. Exiot 
Stlas Al. 2 Those scattered linen-weavers, emigrants from 
the town into the country, were to the last regarded as aliens 
by their rustic neighbours. 

2. fg. ae 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. ii. 34 Almost an alien to the 

hearts Of all the Court. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics v. 65 
An alien to felicity, and a foreiner to himself. 1755 YounG 
Centaur iv. Wks. 1757 1V. 203 Vengeance is an alien to thy 
most amiable nature. 1865 Dickens Chrtston. Bhs. (C. D. 
ed.) 212 An alien from my mother’s heart. 

3. esp. One who is a subject of another country 
than that in whieh he resides. <A resident foreign 
in origin and not naturalized, whose allegianee is 
thus due to a foreign state. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron..96 pat aliens suld non hent hauen 
of Normant. ¢c1425 Wyntoun Crom. 1. vili. 40 All Alienys 
pai banyst hale. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. v. (1520) 47 b/2 
In his tyme shall his lande be multeplyed with alyauntes. 
1547 Boorpe J/utrod. Knowl. vii. 144 In Englande howe 
many alyons hath and doth dwell of all maner of nacyons. 
1628 Coke Ov Litt, 8a, An Alien that is borne out of the 
Kings ligeance. 1850 Maurice AJor. § Met. Philos.(ed.2)8 
The Jewish people. .in Egypt, are regarded as a dangerous 
body of aliens. 1871 Marxsy £lem. Law § 122 Analien is 
a person who belongs toa different political society from that 
in which he resides. ; 

4. One separated, or excluded from (the citizen- 
ship and privileges of a nation). 

1549 CoverpaLce Erasm. Paraphr. Ifebr. vii. 6 Melchise- 
dech.. was an aly aunt from the Jewishe nacion. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Eff. ii. 12 Reputed aliantes from the commen welth 
of Israel. 1738 Westey /’s. xiii. 1 An Alien from the Life 
of Grace. 1837 J. H. Newman /ar. Serm. J. i. 13 Not as if 
aliens from God’s mercies. 

5. Bot. (See quot.) 

1847 H. Watson Cybele 63, A dren, [a plant] now more or less 
established, but either presumed or certainly known to have 
been originally introduced from other countries. /érd. 153 
An imperfectly established alien. 

6. Comé. alien-friend, (alien-amy), alien- 
enemy, law-terms designating an alien owing 
allegiance to a country whieh is for the time being 
in allianee, or at war, as the ease may be, with the 
eountry in or to whieh he is an alien; aliens duty, 
the special duty formerly paid by aliens on imports 
and other mereantile transactions ; a/ten-borz, ete. 

1522 Act 14 Hen. V/1/, ii, No Stranger, being Alien borne 
.. Shall take, retaine or ieee into his or their seruices any 
maner of Journyman. 1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 28 Any 
body may seise the goods of an alien enemy, to his owne vse. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 18 Every alien friend may by the 
Common Law have and get within this Realme. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz, mmmmcclxxxviii/3 Exposed to publick Sale, 26 Bags 
of Spanish Wooll .. paid Aliens Duties. 1753 Cuamsers Cycé, 
Supp., Aliens duty is otherwise called petty customs, and 
navigation duty. 1853 WHARTON Pa. Digest § 20. 94 An 
alien enemy cannot maintain an action during the war in 
his own name. 

Alien (2':lién), v.; also 4-6 alyen(e, 4-9 aliene. 
[a. OF t. aliéne-r :—L, aliénd-re to estrange or make 
another's ; f. a/izn-us: see ALIEN @.]= ALIENATE, 
of which it is the earlier equivalent. 

1. ¢rans. To convert into an alien or stranger. 
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Usually fv. To estrange, turn away in feelings or 
affeetion, to make averse or hostile, or unweleome. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Soethins 27 Pei may not al arace hym ne 
alyene hym in al. 1382 Wye Lec /us, xi. 36 She shal.. 
alienen thee fro thi propre weies. ¢1555 Harrsriei.p Divorce 
Flen, VIIT (1878) 189 Vo aliene the fast and entire mind, 
which his highness beareth to your holiness. 1633 STAFFORD 
Pac. J116. i. (1821) 227 The fame .. would alien ine to loath 
this kind of life. @1674 CLareNpon //ist. Red. Lu. 111 The 
hearts of his Subjects were not then alien‘d from their duty 
tothe King. 1864 Lp. Deruy /éfad 1. 661 Yet shalt thou.. 
rather thus Be alien’d from my heart. 1870 Lowrit A mong 
Bks. Ser. t (1873) 157 Poetry had not been alicned froin the 
people. 

2. To transfer the property or ownership of any- 
thing; to make over to another owner. (In this 
sense often written a/ene, and pronounced élyin.) 

1413 Lyoc. /yler. Sowle 1. xxx. 34 A servaunt may make 
no testament .. to alyene ony goodes out of his lordes hond, 
e1595 J. Nornen Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 14 None may 
alien or dispose of his tynn, till it be coyned. 1614 Raceicn 
tlist, World u. 451 He might alien the Crowne from his 
naturall Heires. 1658 Bramuati. Consecr. Bish. viii. 189 If 
he alien any Lands belonging to his See. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, 11. 289 le was not empowered to aliene. 18 
K. Dicsy Nea/ Prof, v. § 2. 216 If tenant in tail aliened the 
land with warranty. 

+ 3. refl. and intr. To turn away, go off. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Aface. vi. 24 Lhe sonys of oure peple for this 
thing alieneden hem fro vs. 1541 R. Cortanp Guyclon's 
Quest. Cyrurg., Whan itis seen that it (the pulse] alyeneth 
to vnequalyte, and that it minissheth, the veyne ought to be 
stopped. aay FR er a oa 

Alienability (2:lienabi'liti), [f. AvienaBLe : 
see -BILITY.] The quality of being alienable; eapa- 
bility of being transferred to other ownership. 

(1707 Lond. Gaz. mmmmccclv/1 With Orders to maintain 
the Inalienability of the Fief.] 1780 Burke Econ. Ref. Wks. 
111. 316 His principal grounds of doctrine for the alienability 
of the domain, 1874 Lp. Setporne Rep, Comm. Ch. Patron. 
Q. 103. 13 Altering the law as to the alienability of property. 

Alienable (éliénab'l), a. [f. ALIEN v. + -ABLE. 
Cf. Fr. a/iénable, perh. the direet souree.] | Capable 
of being alienated, or transferred to the ownership 
of another. 

1611 Cotcr., l’endib/e, vendible, sellable, alienable. 1643 
D. Dicces Unlawf Taking Arms i. (1647) 4 Their nerves 
and sinewes are not alienable, as their money and goods. 
1751 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Alienation, Crown lands are only 
alienable under a faculty of perpetual redemption. 1832 
J."Taytor Sat. Even. 465 Looking tothings exterior and alien- 
able, as his wealth. 1876 Bancrort //1st¢. U. S. 1. x. 334 All 
lands and heritages were declared free and alienable. 

Alienage (éliénédg). [a. Fr. alinage (1398 
in Godef.), f. a/zez: see -aGE.] The state or con- 
dition of an alien; the legal standing of an alien. 

1809 Tomuixs Law Dict. s.v. Abatement, Alienage is a 
plea in abatement, now discouraged, and seldom used. 1863 
Lincotn Alessage to Congr. 8 Dec., Exemption from military 
service .. on the ground of alienage. 

+ Aclienar(e. Ods. [f. ALIEN a. + -ar north. form 
of -er! ending of the agent.] An alien, a stranger. 

1513 Douctas Ainets vu. ii. 165 Yo be thy mach sall cum 
ane alienare. 

+ A‘lienate, 7//. a. and 5s. Obs. Also § alyen- 
ate, 6 alyenat, 6-7 alienat. [ad. L. a/zendt-us pa. 
pple. of alfézd-re: see ALIEN v.] 

A. ppl. adj. 
1. Estranged, withdrawn or turned away in feeling 


or affection. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xii, Fer from hym selfe, he was 
so alyenate. 1582-8 “ist, James VJ (1804) 17 The heartis 
of people are alienate from the lawfull prince. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist, World u, 431 And as all alienate resolved hearts doe, 
they served themselves... with impudent excuses. a@1745 
Swirt Misc. (J.) The Whigs are. . wholly alienate from truth. 
1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xix. 113, I was a soul in misery, 
alienate From God. 

2. Foreign in nature or eharaeter, alien. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabeshoner'’s Bh. Physic 21/1 When as the 
woman is gravid with any alienat excrescence. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta iii. 57 They are .. vnwholsome, and alienate from 
the taste of wholsome meates. 1660 T. Stancey //ist. Pitilos. 
(1701) 296/1 Nothing was more alienate from the compre: 
hension of Sciences, than Poetry. 

3. Used as pple. of ALIEN v. 

1513 Brapsnaw Sv¥, Verburge 204 Some other. diuers liber- 
tes hauealienate. 1538 Starkey Exgland 151 Prouysyon made 
that nothyng schold be alyenat to the fraud of the law. 

4. Bot.=AvlENATED 4. 

1839 Hooper Wed. Diet. 

. sb. An alien, stranger. 

1g5z Latimer Lord's Praycr v. 11. 68 And keep us from 
invasions of alienates and strangers. 1566 Stap.eToN Res. 
Untr. Fewel iv. 157 Whosoeuer eateth the lambe without 
this house, he is an alienat. 

Alienate (@liéneit), v. [f pree.: see -aTE.] 

1. To make estranged ; to estrange, or turn away 
the feelings or affections of any one ;= ALIEN v. 1. 

1548 Upatretc. Eras. Paraphr. Matt. vi. 12 And alienat 
not thy mynde awaye from us. 1614 Raceicn //ist. World 
n. 366 Jotham .. sought by his best perswasions to alienate 
the Sechemites. 1740 Cinper A fol. (1756) 1. 285 Who had so 
visibly alienated the hearts of his theatrical subjects. 1769 
Burke State Nation Wks. 11. 113 Such projects have alien- 
ated our colonies from the mother country. 1855 Mitman 
Lat, Chr. (1864) V. vin, viii. 19 If Matilda’s pride had not 
alienated Henry of Winchester. 

2. To transfer to the ownership of another. Also 
absol, =the earlier ALIEN v. 2. 

1513 Braosnaw St. Werdburge 203 Other have been glad to 
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alienat the patronage ofcertaynechurches, 1651 Ilonnts Gort. 
& Soc. viti. § 6. 130 The Lord may sell his Servant, or alienate 
him by Testament, 1681 Drvpen Ads. & Achit. 434 What 
means he then, to Alienate the Crown? 1776 ADAM Sanit 
WW. N. (1869) 11. v. ii. 455 The vassal could not alienate with- 
out the cousent of his superior. 1855 Macautay //ist. Lng. 
IV. 647 The King was not at perfect liberty to alienate any 
part of the estates of the Crown. 

3. fig. (combining 1 and 2) To turn away, transfer. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. ii.iv (1676) 179 2 If such volun- 
tary tasks .. will not ., alienate their imaginations. 1712 
Aooison Sfect. No. 414 ? 4 Vo alienate so much ground from 
Pasturage. 1750 Jounson Kamds/, No. 148 P11 Whoalicnates 
from him the assistance of hischildren. 1832 [17. MaxTINEAU 
Jlomes Abr. ix. 127 Vhis is done by alienating capital from 
its natural channels. 

+4. [One of the senses of I.. alréndre.] To alter, 
ehange, or make a thing other than it ts. Ods. 

1553 87 Foxr A. & AL. 11). 538 Neither favour of his 
Prince .. nor any other worldly respect could alicnate or 
change his purpose. 

Alienated (2 liéneltéd), ppl. a. [f. pree. + -ED.] 

1. Istranged, withdrawn in feeling or affcetion. 
-1§61 J. Davs tr. Ballinger on Afpocal. (1573) Pref. 11 Se- 
questred and alienated from the true religion of Christ. 
1667 Mitton /?. 1. 1.452 His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 1719 Younc Kevenge 1. i. Wks. 1757 
IL. rr0 With absent eyes, and alienated micn. 1856 FroupE 
Mist. Eng. I. vii. 210 Tokens .. of alienated feeling, if not 
of alienated act. 1881 N. ‘I. (Revised) “AA. ii. 12 Alicnated 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers from the 
covenant of the promise. 

2. Transferred to other ownership. 

1611 Cotcr., Aliend, aliencd, alienated .. sold, or made 
away. 1759 Konertson //1st. Scotl. (1802) 1.1. 234 He found 
his revenues wasted or alienated. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. 1V. xvii. 59 Some parts of the alienated lands were in 
course of William's reign restored, 

+3. Made other or different ; altered. Ods. 

1605 Verstecan Dec. /nte/l. viii. (1628) 262 Also written 
Heughe, and alienated among strangers vnto Hugo. 

+4. Bot. (See quot.) Ods. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Alicnatus, Applied to first leaves, 
which give way to others different from them. 

Alienating (éliéne'tin), v4/. 5d. [f. as pree. + 
-InGl.] The aet of estranging, or transferring to 
another owner. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict., Agenamiento, casting off a sonne, 
alienating. 1645 Mitton 7¢frach, (1851) 230 J.aw more 
justly did permit: the alienating of that evil which mistake 
made proper. 1704 Appison /fa/y15 Never entertain’d a 
Thought .. of alienating any Part of these Revenues. 1849 
Auison Hist. Eur. 1. iil. §151. 423 It was intended to con- 
ciliate—it had the effect of alienating. 

Alienating (é'liéneitin), 7/7. a. [f. as pree. 
+-InG2.]  Estranging, or transferring to other 
ownership. 

1661 Pet. Pace 1 ¥:xasperating and alienating differences. 

Alienation (2:liénz'-fon). Also 5-6 alyena- 
cion, -cyon. [a. MFr. alicnacion, ad... alienation- 
em, n. of aetion f. alvend-re : see ALIEN v.] 

1. The action of estranging, or state of estrange- 
ment in feeling or affection. Const. (of obs.) /rom. 

1388 Wyciir Job xxxi. 3 Alienacioun of God Is to men worch- 
ynge wickidnesse. 1621 Burton Asat. Mel. wi. iil. 1. i, 
Alexander .. saw now an alienation in hts subiects hearts. 
1670 G. H. dist. Cardinals x. iii. 298 The alienation shew'd 
by the Pope from the French. 1770 Burkn Pres. Drscont. 
Wks. II. 275 They grow every day into alienation from this 
country. 1862 STANLEY Yew. CA. (1877) 1. xvii. 323 Whe alien. 
ation of the people from the worship of the sanctuary. 

2. The action of transferring the ownership of 
anything to another. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, Kinges in theyr bedde 
are slawe; Whiche bringeth in alyenacyon By extorte tytle 
false successyon. 1463 in Bury Wrlls (1850) 26 Wich obli- 
gacion must be maad at cuery alyenacion in a notable summe. 
1587 Harrison £ny/. 1. t. ut. 48 Hereford .. paid to Rome 
at everie alienation 1800 ducats at the least. 1661 RAMMALL 
Just Vind. iti. 39 Prohibiting .. the alienation of lands to 
the Church. 1699 Luttrette Brref Ne/. (1857) IV. 580 Mr. 
Charles Boy! .. succeeds... as receiver of the alienation office, 
1788 Priesttey Lect. //ist, v. lii. 405 Price, however, sup- 
poses alienation; and a common standard of value supposes 
a frequent and familiar alienation. 1876 K. Dicsy Aca/ 
Prop. x. § 1. 368 By alienation is meant the intentional and 
voluntary transfer of a right. 

b. The taking of anything from its owner. 

1583 Bapincton Jl ks. 319 The forbidding of stealth which 
is an alienation of an other mans goodes to our selves. 

e. Diversion of anything to a different purpose. 

1828 Lp. Grenvitte Sinking Fund 59 Vhat of 1786 was .. 
‘fortified as much as possible against alienation.’ 

3. The state of being alienated, or held by other 
than the proper owner. 

1818 Toop Jct. s.v., The estate was wasted during its 
alienation. 

4. Mental alienation: Withdrawal, loss, or de- 
rangement of mental faculties ; insanity. (So in L. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1369) 20 Vhat he had seyd hyt of 
grete febulnesse of his hedde, or by alyenacion of hys mynde. 
1607 Vorsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 272 It infecteth as 
well the heart as the brain, and causeth alienation of minde. 
1748 Harter Odser. Alan 1. iii. §6 Temporary alienations 
of the Mind during violent Passions. 1862 1p. broucwa™ 
Brit. Const. xiii. 194 Me had fallen into a state of mental 
alienation. 

+5. Alteration, change. Obs. __ , = 

1615 Crookr. Body of Man 503 A Hecticke Feuer in whi? 
there is an vtter alienation of the Temperament. ‘ 

Alienator (é'liéncitar). [a. L. a/scnaier n. o! 
agent f. a/iénd-re.] One who alienate. 
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1670 Watton Lives, Hooker 1. 191 With these Immunities 
and Lands they have entail’d a curse upon the Alienators of 
them. 1772 T. Warton Szr 7. Pofe 40 (T.) Many popish 
bishops were no less alienators of their episcopal endowments. 
1823 Lams Fda Ser. 1. iv. (1865) 39 There is a class of alien- 
ators more formidable .. 1 mean your borrowers of books. 
1860 Forster Grand Remonstr. 82 Mary was able to burn 
at her pleasure, the alienators of the abbey lands. 

[Alienatory in Webster is misprint for prec.] 

Aliene, a frequent variant of ALIEN 2. ; also obs. 
f. of ALIEN 50. and a. 

Aliened (2liénd), ff/. a. [f. ALIEN v. + -ED.] 
= ALIENATED, of which it is the earlier form. 

1. Converted into an alien, or foreigner; estranged; 
turned away in feeling or affection, rendered hostile. 

1382 Wyc.ir £2. ii. 12 That weren in that tyme withouten 
Crist, alyened, 07 saad straunge. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin 
on Deut. clxix. 1051 Wee were dispersed and aliened from 
our Lorde Jesus Christ. 1656 Bre. Hatt Occas. Aled. (1851) 
40 He, that is not ashamed of my bonds.. not aliened with 
my disgrace. 21733 Nort Fram. 1. iil. § 134. 210 A Nation 
so aliened as England was, could not be regained impetu- 
ously. 1844 Lp. Houcuton Mem, Many Scenes 202 Let the 
sound Of native and of neighbour speech No more his 
aliened senses reach. 

2. Transferred to another owner; diverted to other 
uses, 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. u. xxxv. (1638)123 A covenant made 
upon a gift to the Church, that it shall not be aliened. 1655 
Futter Ck. Hist. 1. 78 It shall be lawful to us. . imme- 
diately to enter in the land so aliened. 

Alienee (é:liénz). [f Atien v.+-EE.] One to 
whom the ownership of property is transferred. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. u. xiii. (1638) 82 After whose death 
his wife asketh her dower, and the alienee refuseth to assigne 
it untoher. 1768 BracksTone Cos. I1. 192 If one of two 
joint-tenants in fee alienes his estate for the life of the alienee, 
the alienee and the other joint-tenant are tenants in common. 
1859 BentLey QO. Rev. No. 3. 28 That an alienation should 
be null if the alienee should turn out a bad landlord. 

Alienigenate (é:licni-dzéncit), a. [ad. L.a/zen- 
genat-us pa. pple. of alicnigend-re, f. aliénigen-zs 
of foreign race, f. a/icz-us foreign + -ge7t-tes born.] 
Alien-born. 

1855 WintHRop Braddock’s Exped.17 The throng of Hano- 
verian favorites around their alienigenate king. 

+ A:lieniloquy. Oés.—° [ad. med. L. aliénilo- 
guium, f. alizn-us foreign +Jlogui to speak.] ‘A 
talking wide from the purpose, or not to the matter 
in hand.’ Bailey 1731 ; whence in Ash. 

Aliening (é'liénin), vd/. sd. [f. ALIEN v.+ 
-ING1.] =ALIENATING; the action of estranging, 
estrangement; or of transferring to another owner. 

1382 Wyciir Yob xxxi. 3 And alienyng to men werkende 
wickednesse. 1494 Fasyan vu. 577 Y¢ olde mayre and 
shryues contynued theyr offyces to the termys accustomed 
of theyr alienynge. 1642 Rocers Vaamaun 409 For the 
aliening of his heart from the Protestant Religion. 1768 
BiacksTone Comm. 1. 303 In order to prevent such idiots 
from aliening their lands. 1875 Poste Gaius u. (ed. 2) 164 
A power of aliening from all who... might succeed by descent. 

Alienism (#liéniz’m). [f. ALIEN sé. + -1sm.] 

1. The position or profession of being an alien, or 
foreigner in a country. 

a 1816 Jounson NV. Y. Rep. 381 in Pickering 3: The 
prisoner.. suggested his alienism, which was admitted. 
1854 Raikes Aug. Const. 11. 370(L.) They were generally 
justified on some plea of war or alienism. 1879 Geo. Evior 
Theo. Such 342 Their monetary hold on governments is 
tending to perpetuate in leadingeJews a spirit of universal 
alienism (euphemistically called cosmopolitanism). 

2. The study and treatment of mental diseases. _ 

1881 Zhe Nation 1 Dec. 433/1 As surgery is the very best 
department in medical science in this country (U.S.], alien- 
ism is the very worst. 

Alienisparsison (zli7nijspasispn). [f., L. 
alien-us foreign + spars-us rare + son-us sound, The 
L. alienisparsisonus was used by Dr. J. D. Rhys in 
his Welsh Gram. 1592; the Eng. first as under.] 
In Welsh prosody, a diphthong found only in 
foreign words, followed by such a consonant group 
as -75 (gravisparsison) or -dy, -gr (fortisparsison) ; 
as in the word szars = Eng. charge. 

_ 1856 J. WituiAms Gram. Edeyru § 207 A syllable which has 
its beginning strange, and ends with a fortisparsison or gravi- 
sparsison .. Is called alienisparsison. 

Alienist (2 liénist). [a2. mod. Fr. aliéniste: see 
ALIENATION 4 and -Ist.] One who treats mental 
diseases ; a mental pathologist ; a ‘ mad-doctor.’ 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 447 A distinguished alienist, and 
Member of the Belgian Lunacy Commission. 1881 RomANES 
in Nature XXV. 193 Allalienists are agreed as to the greater 
frequency of mental alienation in the summer season. 

Alienor (éliénaz, -d9:1), Also 6 -our. [late 
Anglo-Fr., for earlier alenour = Fr. alicneur, f. ali- 
ener: see ALIEN v. and -or. Correl. with aliexee.] 
One who transfers property to another. 

1552 HuLoet, Alienour, a/ienator. 1649 SELDEN Laws of 
Eng. i \xvi. (1739) 152 lands or Tenements aliened to a 
Religious House shall escheat to the Lord, if the Alienor 
take the same back to hold of that Lord. 1768 B1.acksToNE 
Comm, I, 291 For the alienor himself to recover lands 
aliened by him, 1876 K, Dicsy Read /’rof. ii. § 8. 93 Con- 
veying lands by means of a fictitious or collusive suit, com- 
menced by arrangement by the intended alienee against the 
alienor. 

Alienship (2liénfip). [f ALIEN sd. +-suIp.] 
The condition of an alien or foreigner. 
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1875 Daily News 12 Oct. 3/1 French sailors do not some- 
how attach any idea of alienship to these peoples. 

+ Acliet. Ods. [ad. med. L. alzetus, or aliactus, 
a. Gr. dAt-deros sea-eagle ; applied in Middle Ages 
in somewhat random fashion to other Falconide.| 
A bird of prey; in Wyclif put for the osprey or sea- 
eagle ; in ery. a merlin or a sparrow-hawk. 

1388 Wycuir Zev, xi. 13 An egle, and a grippe, aliete and 
a kyte. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R. xu. iv. (1495) 412 
Alietous and a fawcon is all one byrde. 1610 Gwitiim Disp. 
Her. i. xx. (1660) 223 The Aliet is a bird of little power; 
And little birds are all he eats and doth devour. 1783 Baitey, 
(det, the true falcon of Peru, that never lets her prey 
escape. 

+ Alivety. Ods.—° [ad. med. L. alrétat-cm, f.alius 
other: cf. varius, variétas, variety, and see -TY.] 
The condition of being other or different. 

1656 BLounr Glossogr., A liety, otherness; aterm in Philo- 
sophy. 1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Alterity amounts to 
the same with what others call edzety, afietas. 

+ Alife, adv.1 Obs. [Prob. formed on “ef dear, 
but confused in form with /zfe ? quasi ‘as one’s life.’] 
In phr. 70 love alife: to love dearly. 

1601 HoLianp Pdiny (1634) II. 86 Saffron loueth a-life to 
be trampled and trod vpon. 1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 136 
A busie fellow loveth a-life to step secretly into a house. 
1611 CoTcr, s.v. Paresseux, Vhe sluggard loues alife things 
done to his hand. 1693 W-. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. 1325 
I love that a-life; I am willing unto this. 


Alife (alsif), adv.2 prop. phy. ?dial. [A prep 
in+LirE; a modern formation on the same ele- 
ments as ALIVE.] In life. 

1864 Mrs. Lrovp Ladies of Polcar. 40 Unless God keep 
her alife, 

Aliferous (aliféras), a. rare—°. [f. late L.aléfer 
wing-bearing + -ous.] Bearing or having wings. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in Jounson, &c. ‘ ' 

iform (i lifgim), a. [ad. mod. L. diform-is, 
f. dla wing +-formis: see -FoRM. Cf. Fr. alzforme.] 
Wing-shaped. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 546/2 A very thin dilated, 
aliform margin. 1882 SLaADEN in ¥rx, Linn, Soc. XVI. 228 
Lateral aliform extensions. : 

+ Ali-ft, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 11 + Lirt.] To lift. 

1590 in Right Religion A iij b, Kneele downe, shead teares, 
alift heart, and pray. 1606 Choice, Chance, § Change (1881) 
75, | saw her come to life againe, when her eles alifted vp, 
she sighed out, oh friend art thou aliue? 


Aligerous (ali-dzéras), a. rare—°. [f. L. aliger 
wing-bearing +-ous.] Bearing wings, winged. 
1731 BaiteY; whence in Asu, ete. 
light (aloi‘t), v.1 Forms: 1 aliht-an, 2-4 ali3t- 
en, 4 aly3t-en, 4-5 alight-e(n, 5 alyght(e, 7 alite, 
5- alight. Pa.¢, 1-3 alihte, 3-4 alizte, 5-6 alight, 
alyght, 6—- alighted, (9 alit). Pa. pple. 1-3 aliht, 
3-4 ali3t, aly3t, 4-5 alight, 5 alyght, 6-alighted, 
‘g alit). [OE. aléhtan, f. A- pref. 1+lihtan: see 
Ligur v.1] 
I. Referring chiefly to the action: To spring. 
1. To spring or jump lightly down /rowz (of obs.) 
a horse; Aence, To dismount from a horse or de- 


scend out of a conveyance. 

c1000 AELFrRic Gram. xxx. §3. 191 Dissitio, ic of alihte. 1250 
Layam. 26337 Adun hii gonne alihte of hire gode stedes. ¢ 1300 
Beket 1854 Of his palefrai he alizte adoun. cx1q4g0 Lonexicu 
Grail lii. 585 Down he alyhte of his rownsy. J/did. xxv. 
151 He ne dorste.. owt of his sadil alyhte. 1475 CaxTon 
¥Yasou 10b, Peleus and Jason were alighted from their hors. 
1530 PALscR. 420/2, I alight downe of a horse. 1578 T. N. 
tr. Cong. W. India 321 And he alyghting from his horse. 
21674 CLARENDON /fést. Reb. III. xiv. 404 His Majesty 
alighted out of his Coach. 1699 Drvpen Flower & Leaf 304 
The victors from their lofty steeds alight. 1857 DickENs 
Lett. (1880) II. 31 Station-masters assist him to alight from 
carriages. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Moxast. Ord. 36 The 
emperor has just alighted from his charger. 


+2. To spring lightly, to vault 07 or wor, to 


mount. Ods. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb. 2938 And wan Ro{land] was onhis[stede] 
aly3t § to is felawes banne asede. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxur. vi, I alyght anone upon my gentyll stede. 

+3. To spring forth. Obs. 

c14g0 Loneticn Graa/ II. 156 From that there cam a roser 
ful stronge.. As on tre owt of anothir scholde alyht. 

II. Referring chiefly to the result: To land. 

4. To get down from a horse or conveyance; to 
dismount or descend for the time; to finish one’s 
ride, stop. 

1205 Layam. 26618 Heo letten alle pa horsmen i pan wude 
alihten. a1300 /loriz & Bd. 21 At be selue huse hi bub ali3t 
pat blauncheflur was pat oper ni3t. c1386 CHaucer Clerkes 
T. 925 Abouten undern gan this erl alight. 1480 CaxTon 
Chron. Eng. cexliv. 300 They come rydyng thurgh the Cyte 
of london vnto seynt poules and ther they alyght. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres ww. i. 101 That if occasion be offered, 
euery mounted souldier may alight. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 
n. ix. 87 Madam, there is a-lighted at your gate, A yong 
Venetian. 1659 in Rushw. “ist. Cod/. I. 77 Being alighted at 
the Palace-gate. 1678 } 2g. Wans Cadé. 364.She was fain to 
alite under a hedge, and there to trim her self as well as she 
could. 1742 Richarpson Pamela ILL. 351 We alighted, and 
walkeda little way. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 224 He happens 
to alight at an inn. 1872 Jenkinson Lng. Lakes (1879) 200 
On alighting at the Threlkeld station cross the line. 

+b. To stop in a course or journey, to arrive. 


Obs. rare. 7 : 
1596 SPENSER /’. Q. 1. xii. 25 Fast before the king he did 
alight. 


¢ 


ALIGHT, 


+5. genx. To go or come down, to descend. Odés. 
_ ©1175 Lamb, Hor. 79 Pes Mon phet a lihte from ierusalem 
in to ierico, cx230 ducr. R. 248 God Almihti.. alihte adun 
to helle. c1z60 Signs bef Fudgem.in E. E. P. (1862) 7 pe 
grace of ihsu.. mote a mang vs nube alizte. c1320 Cas¢. 
Love 653 He.. That from hevyn to erthe aly3ht. azqzo 
OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 1141 Right-as she made me clymbe 
on hight..so she may make me alight. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour g viij b, As soone as she was a lyght out of her 
child bedde. 

6. To descend and settle, to land on one’s feet 
anywhere (and so contrasted with fa//ing); hence, to 
land on a spot by floating, flying, or falling lightly, 
as a bird from the wing, a snow-flake, ete. 

1297 R. Grouc. 433 After pat our Lorde was in hys moder 
aly3t. ¢c1314 Guy Warw, 270 Opon Sir Gy, that gentil 
knight, Ywis, mi love is alle alight. c13z0 Cast. Love 1291 
Pulke God alle ping dihte Pat in pe swete Mayden alihte. 
¢1450 Loneticu Grail xii. 208 Goddis sone of hevene, ‘That 
into pe maide alyhte. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 1. ili. 20 The 
heavie hap, which on them is alight. 18x6 J. Witson City 
of Plague \. ii. 192 A wondrous bird That ne’er alights to 
fold her wings. 1818 Byron A/azeffa xviii, I saw his wing 
through twilight flit, And once so near me he alit. a 1849 
Pot Augel of Odd Wks. 1864 IV. 308, I alit upon my feet. 
1860 TYNDALL Géac. 1. § 18. 124 A grey cloud alighted on the 
shoulder of the Lyskamm. 

7. To fall (oz or wpon) as a blow, or projectile, 
to descend and strike. arch. 

c1z00 in Wright Pop. Sc. 136 No wonder he3 hit smite 
harde per hit dop alizte. a1700 DryDeNn(J.), Storms of stones 
.. Pour down and on our batter’d helms alight. 1824 WiFFEN 
Tasso's Ferus. Deliv. x1. xxxv, A huge round rock ..upon 
his crown Alit, and rudely beat the’ heroic soldier down. 

8. To land, fall, or come upon anything without 
design; to light upon. rare. 

1858 Frouve //ist. Eng. 1V. 549 By good fortune.. I 
alighted on a collection of MSS. in the State Paper Office. 

+ Ali-ght, v.2 Obs. [?f. A- pref. 1 + Licut v.?, 
OE. lihtan; or Licut a, But cf. OE. gelihtan, 
which may be the actual source; see A- Arc/. 6.] 
To make light, or less heavy ; to lighten, alleviate 


(a burden); to relieve (the bearer). 

(c885 K. ASLrrep Past, Care 159 Donne hie willad him 
selfum dat yfel..Zelihtan. @x000 Laws Penét. 19 (Thorpe 
II.286) Mid xxx mzssan man mz gelihtan xii monda festen,. 
c1230 Ancr. R. 356 Pet ich beo ilihted of hore heuinesse.] 
1388 Wycuir /s. ix. x The lond of Zabulon.. was alizted 
ether releessid. 1393 GowER Conf. I]. 278, I might Some 
of my grete peine alight. c1449 Pecock Aecfr. Vv. xiii. 550, 
For this. . cause of alizting poormen. 1483 Caxton CG. de la 
Tourd vijb, She wende to alyght her euylle and her synne. 

+ Ali ght, v.23 Ods. Fonns: 1 aléoht-an, alyht- 
an, alihtan, 2-3 aliht-en, alyht-en, 4 alist- 
en, aly3t-en, 4-7 alight(e, (7 adlight). fa. ¢. 1-3 
alihte, etc., 3-4 alizte, 4-5 alight, 6-7 alighted. 
Pa. pple. 1 alihted, 2 aliht, 4-6 alight, 6-7 a- 
lighted. [Probably the two OE. verbs a-/ihtan 
(with A- pref. 1; cf. OHG. arliuhtan, mod. G. 
erleuchten) and on-lihtan (see A- pref. 2), both ‘to 
shine upon, light up,’ are here represented, if indeed 
the solitary OE. instance of a/¢htaz be not merely 
a later form of on/ihtaz2.] 

1. To light, light up, illumine. 

c1000 Ags. Metr. Ps, cxxxvili. (-ix.) 10 Pu ba onlihtest niht, 
peet hed byd deze gelic. c1000 /ELFric Gez. i. 15 And hig... 
alihton pa eorpan. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 185 Pu. .hauest aliht 
mi pester heorte. 1340 Ayend. 109 Pet pe holy gost ous wille 
aly3te be herte. 1393 Gower Con/, iI. 183 A fiery piller hem 
alight. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 550 To goe 
about with a tallow candle to helpe or adlight the sunne 
at his rising. 1634 JJadory's Arthur (1816) Il. 216 They 
were alighted of the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

2. To set light to, to light (a fire, etc.). 

1340 dycxb.66 Huanne me aly3t pet uer. c1400 Lay le 
F reine 199 Anon fer sche alight, And warmed it wele aplight. 
1590 Exg. Rom. Life in Hari. Alisc. (Malh.) II. 183 When 
the schollers come they alight their lamps. 1620 SHELTON 
Dou Quiz. (R.) Having .. alighted his lamp. 

Alight (alsit), a. [app. orig. pa. pple. of 
ALIGHT v.3 (under which see quot. dated 1175); 
but placed by form-assoc. in the same series with 
a-fire, a-blaze, a-sleep, a-live, i.e. on fire, 71 @ blaze, 
eic., and so now used only predicatively, whereas 
it was formerly attrib. also.] 

1. Lighted, kindled, in a flame; on fire. Also fg. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 208 A brason vessel. . Alight 
atte nyght. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 242 
To see all the world on a-light fire about them. 1743 BoLinc- 
BROKE Kew. Hist. Eng. Pref., A Beacon to be kept con- 
tinually alight. 1860 HawTHorNE Alaréle Farm (1879) |. 
xx. 202 To set alight the devotion of the worshippers. 1863 
Sava Ca ft. Dang. I11.v.156 She was alight, and ran about the 
scene, screaming piteously. 1876 Mrs. WHitNnEy Sights 4 
Zu. iti. 18 The girls, of course, were all alight about it. 1878 
Hoxvey Physiogr. 82 ‘The number of gas-burners, lamps, or 
candles alight. 1882 R. Stevenson New Arad, iV. II. 90 
The whole pavilion . . had gone alight like a box of matches. 

2. Lighted up, illumined. Also fg. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Pocts 62 Some marbles are 
like new dropt snow, and some Alight with blackness. 186x 
THackeray Four Georges iti. (1862) 169 The chapel was 
scarcely alight. 1881 SHorTHousE J. /uglesant 11. i. 6 All 
alight with the morning sun. 

+ Ali-ght, 2//. 2. Obs. [pa. pple. of Aricut v.1] 
Alighted, dismounted, arrived. 

€1386 Craucer Prol. 722 Whan we were in that hostelrie 
alyght. ?1469 Grecory ///s¢. Coll, (1876) 188 Anon as he 
was a lyght of hys hors, he was arestyde. 1626 SHIRLEY 
Maid’s Rev. Wi, A pretty, handsome stripling new alight, 


ALIGHTEN. 


+ Ali-ghten, v.! Obs. rare-'. [Sceondary form 
of Auicnrz.! Cf. the following, and sce -EN2.] ‘Lo 
alight, dismount. 

1697 Lond. Gas. rammccenli/r The Recorder also alightuing, 
.. the Proceeding from thence to Whitehall, was in manner 
following. 

+ Alighten, v.2 Ods. [Secondary form of A- 
Licut v.4; ef. Licnt v.2, LicgirEy, and see -eNn2.] 
To lighten, relieve. 

1530 PatscGr. 420/2, I alyghten of a burden or conforte in 
distresse. 1662 Futter [Vorthies1.282 On the fifth day Mr. 
Hedly died, whereby their Boat was somewhat allightned. 
3781 Burns Corr, (1846) 284 When for an hour or two my 
spirits are alightened. 

+ Alighten, v.3 Ods. [Sceondary form of A- 
Licur v.38 Cf. Licitr v.38 lighten, enlighten; and 
see -EN2.] To light up, illumine, enlighten. 

1382 Wycur 1 Cor. iv. 5 Schal alijtne the hid thingis of 
derknessis, @1547 Eari. Surrey elenefd iv. g ‘The next 
morow, with Phebus laump the earth Alightned clere. ¢1630 
Jacwson Creed w.u. iv. Wks. IIE. 257 Beseeching him to 
alighten their hearts. 

Alighting (Alsi-tin), vd/. 56.1 [f. Avicnr v.14 
-tnG!.] ‘The action of deseending or dismountiug ; 
deseent, landing. 

1297 R. Grove. 430 In be .. enleue hondered jer & seuene 
of our Lorde aly3tyn. 1548 W. Thomas /fal. Dict., Scesa, 
the alightyng or commyng downe. 1631 SattonsTate Pict. 
Log. E iij b, At your first alighting hee straight offers you 
to see a Chamber. 1704 Loud. Gas. mmmunliiA At Her 
alighting out of the Coach. 1727 Swiet Gudliver in. ii. 182, 
I .. was drawn up by pulleys. At my alighting I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people. 

+ Ali-ghting, v4/. st.2 Ods. [f. Avicut v3 + 
-nGl] The aetion of setting a light to, or kind- 
ling ; fig. an ineentive. 

1340 .{yenb. 221 To moche drinke and to moche ethe ts 
grat aliztinge to be uere of lecherie. 

Align, -ment, variants of ALINE, -MENT. 

|| Aligna‘tion. rare. (?Fr., f.a/iguer to ALINE 
+ ATION.] = ALLINEATION, ALINEMENT. 

1866 Sata Sarbary 331 Alignation is doing its best to spoil 
Oran structurally. ; 

A-ligreek. rare—'. [A corrupt form of It. a//a 
Greca, or of Fr. transl. @ /a Grecgue; the moulding 
is in Fr. ealled simply Grecgze.] A meander, fret, 
or ‘key’ pattern; ‘Greek fret’ or ‘Greek border.’ 

LArchit. Publ, Soc. Dict. s.v. Meander, As guillochis or 
méandres are known in Italy as alla Greca, so the word 
grecgue ts likely to remain in France the technical name of 
the sandre.) 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 1. iv. 156 A moulding 
». called technically the single meander and the aligreek, 

Aliicide (2 lijaisai:d). nonce-wd. [f. L. alius 
another + -c/de ; in allusion to SurctpE.] Murder. 

1868 Pusch 19 Dec. 263/1 To take a mad freak . . and 
conimit suicide or aliicide. 

Alike (alark), a. Forms: a. 1-2 gelic, 2-4 
ilich(e, 5 yleche. 8. 4-5 alyche (5 aleche, 6 
aleeche). y. 2-5 ilik(e, 5 illike, ilyke, ylyke, 
ylike. 6.5-6alyké,6-alike. [Ilere, asin ALIKE 
adv., two, if not three, earlier words seem blended: 
1. OE, gelte (OS. gelic, gilic, O¥ ris. geltk, OHG. 
ge-, gt-, ga-lih, mod. G. gleich, Goth. galeiks, ON. 
glikr), {. ge-:~—ga- together + /ie LIKE; 2. ON. 
alikr (cogn. w. OE. anlic, onlic, Goth. analeiks, 
OHG. ana(gajlih, MHG. anelich), f. d prep. on, 
unto, to + //A like; 3. The OF. av/c itself survived 
to 14th e, and would naturally also give alike, 
alich, as its later form; see ANLIKE. The mod. 
alike seems mainly due to the ON., the 15th e. 
repr. of OE. g-/#e being /ich ; but the example of 
AFFORD, and the a- for ge- ins. w. diai., show that 
geltc might have given a/ike independently.] 

Like one another, similar, of identical form or 
character. (Now almost always predieatively; and 
of, or referring to, things in the plural.) 

a. cso Lindis/. G. Matt. xxii. 39 De azftera Zelic is disum. 
¢ 1000 Ags. GC. ibid., Odyr ys bysum gelic. ¢ 1160 //atton C. 
ibid., Oder is pan selic. ¢1175 Pater N. 38 in Lamb, [lom. 
57 And pis oder .. pis is ilich. ¢ 1260 Signs bef. Fudgmt. in 
L£. £. P. x0 Al we sul ben ilich. 1340 Ayend. 196 Pe poure 
pet is ilich pe. ¢x400 Beryn 736 Noon to hym I-lich of 
worship, ne of wele. c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 100 Thre wax 
candels.. Every candel y leche of wey3t. 

B. 1385 Cuaucer Leg. G. Wot, 389 Al be that here stat be 
nat a-lyche [v.~ yliche—5]. 

y- 1175 Lamb. Hom. 151 Under houene ne nan is ilike. 
@1300 A. //orn soz Per was no kni3t hym ilik. 139x Cuaucer 
Astrol. t. xvii. 9 Than ben the daies & the nyhites illike of 
lenghthe. 1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sowdle iw. xxvi. (1483) 71 Tho 
two that ben y lyke. 

8. 1440 Proms. Parv., Alyke or euynlyke, Zgualis. Alyke 
or lyke yn lykenes, Svsrlis. 1590 Snaxs. Com, Err. t. i. 56 
Maie, twins, both alike. 1756 Burke Vind. Nas, Soc. Wks. 
I. 43 High, low, men, women, clergy, and Jaity, are all alike. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn, (1778) 1. 87 They are become so 
much alike, you can scarce distinguish one shilling from 
another. 1812 Compe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque vi. 29 
Alike the laurel to the truly brave ; That binds the brow or 
consecrates the grave. 1837 J. H. Newman Par, Seva. (ed. 3) 
if, xvii, 255 They begin to think all religions alike. 

+ (Formerly tn various other const.) Obs. 

1535 Coveroace /Wisd. xi. 11 Whether they were absent 
or present, their punyshment was alyke. 1615 T. Apams 
Spirit. Nav. 20 You see the alike distastefulness of the 
world and sea, 1634 Caxng Necess, Sep. (1849) 46 It is a like 
to have no minister at all, as to have an idol in the place of 
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u true minister, 1637 Eart Mona. Romulus §& Targ. 12 
Children, for the most part, side with the belly; and their 
change is casic, where are alike qualities, 1640 Futter 
Joseph's Coat vii. (1867) 181 Moses. . made it in all things | 
alike to the patternhe sawin the mount. 1653 Asuwect /vdes | 
Apost. 102 The Romane-Catholik, who with alike loudnes 

and lying proclaimes to the world, etc. 1658 J. R. eS: 

Theat, Ins. 944 Vhis of the male kinde. ‘The female is almost 
alike, but somewhat more black. 1680 W. ALLEN ersw. 
Peace 83 ‘Yo consist of somewhat alike mixture as that of the 
Jews of old did. 1748 Hartiey Odserz. f7an 1. iii. § 2. P87 
Where the Instances are alike .. to that under Consideration. 

Alike (aloi-k), adv. Forms: a. 1-2 gelice, 2-5 
iliche, 4-5 ilyche, 5 yliche, ylyche, ylich. 8. 
4-5 aliche, 5 eliche, alych(e, aleche. yy. 3-5 
olike, olyke. 6. 4-5 ilike, ilyke, ylyke, 4-6 
ylike. «. 5-6 elyke, elike. (. 6 alyke, 6- alike. 
[Like the pree. represents two (or three) orig. words: 
1, OF. gelfce adv., f. gelfc adj. 2. ON. dlika adv., 
f. dlikr adj., eogn. w. OE. azlice, whtch may also 
itself be one of the sourees of ME. a/rche. Sinee 
1500 alike has taken the place of all the ME. 
forms.] In like manner, in the same manner, in the 
same way, at the same rate, equally, similarly. 

a, @x000 Llick?. [Tom. 119 Ne waron Sas ealle zelice lange. 
¢ 1175 Cotton Hom, 219 He ged of pe fader and of be sune 
3elice. ¢1175 Pater N, 60in Lamb. Jom. 57 His name is 
hali and efre wes iliche swide. c¢ 1300 S/. Brand. 714 This 
frut is evere iliche ripe, and this lond iliche li3t. 1369 
Cuaucer Dethe of 31.9 Al is ylyche goode to me Joy or 
sorrowe wherso hyt be. 1485 Caxton 77evtsa's /lieden 1. 
xliv. (1527) 44 All these iii Hondes, Wyght, Mon and Man 
ben almoost yliche moche and of lyke quantyte. 

B. crzz5 E. E. Addit. P. B. 1477 Alaliche dresset. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1. 297 Ever in onealiche hot. 1399 LLanci. Auch, 
Redelvss 1. 66 All eliche grette. c1440 A/orte Arth. 194 
Seyne come per sewes sere. . Ownd of azure alle over and 
ardant bem semyde, Of ilke aleche pe lowe launschide 
fulle hye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. |xxvii. 63 Al shold be 
alych hygh. 

y. c1250 Gen. & Fx. 2024 Al it was him olike lod. 


c 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 


| 
560 Alle er ba noght olyke clere. 
©1430 St. Aatherine (Gibbs MS.) 47 Olyke endeles wyth his 
maker. 

6. 1377 Lancu. 2. P/. B. xix. 436 Alle tymes y-like. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer Leg. G. Wom. 57 And evene I-ltke fayr & fresch of 
hewe. /6r/, 731 And bothe in love I-lyke sore they brente. 
1486 Bk. St. Alban’s, Fysshynge 13 Fasten theym in thee 
clyftes ylyke streyghte. 1579 Srenser Shefh. Cal. Mar., 
My selfe will have a double eye, Ylike to my focke and thine. 

«. 21400 Aelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 51 Uhe gud lady 
Meknes pat aye elyke makis hir selfe lowly. c 1460 Sownely 
Alyst. 57 A bush I se burnand fulle bryght, And ever elyke 
the leyfes ar greyn. 1513 DoucLas rE ners x. viil. 34 My 
fader .. Reputis all elike. 

¢. 1535 Coverbdace Accées. ix. 3 It happeneth vnto all alyke. 
1611 Suaks. Cymé. 1, vi. 148 A lady, that disdains Thee, and 
the devil alike, 1667 Mu.ton 7. Z. 1v. 640 All seasons and 
thir change, all please alike. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 509 
Po To treat his customers all alike. 1764 Gotnsm. Trav. 
81 Nature, a mother kind alike toall. 1824 Dispin Lidr. 
Comp. 87 He would sacrifice alike logic and candour. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 194 The minister’s virtues and vices 
alike contributed to his ruin. 1879 FRovoE Czsar ii. 18 By 
means which demoralised alike the givers and receivers. 

Comb. + alike-minded a., of a like mind, like- 
minded. 

1638 SANOERSON 21 Serm. Ad Aul. viii. (1673) 118 The 
strong agreed well enough among themselves, and were all 
alike-minded, and so the weak among themselves, all alike- 
minded too. a@ 1656 Be. Hat Rem. 82(T.) 1 would to God 
. . all our brethren of this land, were alike-minded. 

+Alikeness., Oés. Insalyckeness. [f. ALIKE a. 
+-NEss.] Likeness, stmilarity, similitude. 

¢ 1400 Circume. (Turnb. 1843) 87 Lyke of alyckenes as hit 
is devysed That Cryst Jesus. . was truly cyrcumsysed. 

+ Ali-kewise. Ods. Forms: 5 alyke-wise, 6 
Se. elikewise, elykewyse. [f. ALIKE a. + WISE sé., 
way, manner.] Perh. in Prom. Parv. three words, 
a like wise, ‘in like manner.’ 

1440 Promp. Parwv., Allelykely, or euynly (v. 7. alykewyse 
or euynly) Agualiter. 1513 G. Doucias sEnets 1. Pret. 241 
[likewise eik this Caxtoun all in vane Crispina clippis 
Sibilla Cwmane. 1556 Lavoer 77act. (1864) 34 Rycht as 
the sande hour in the glasse, Elykewyse dois thare tyme 
heir passe. 

Aliment (limént). [a. Fr. a/Zmen¢ (16th e. in 
Littré), or ad. its original, L. a/iment-um, {. al-cre 
to nourish; see -MENT.] 

1. The material or means of nourishing; that 
which nourishes or feeds ; nutriment, food. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. (in Ashmole 1652) v. 76 Liquors 
conveieth all Aliment and Food To every part of Mans 
Body. 1605 Bacon sidv. Learn. u. (1873) xxv. § 15 In the 
body there are three degrees of that we receive into it, 
aliment, medicine and poison. 1646 Str T. Browne send. 
Ep. 378 Poysons may meet with tempers whereto they may 
become Aliments. 1682 Grew Anat. Plants Introd. 3 ‘The 
Aliment by which a Plant is fed. 1743 tr. //etsfer’s Sure. 
110 Fluid Aliments, such as Broths or Soups. 1877 Hux- 
LEY Anat, Juv. An. iv. 204 A mouth and gullet. . admit 
aliment to the digestive sac. 

2. fig. That which supports or sustains the mind, 
a quality, state, ete.; sustenance, support. 

@ 163: Doxxeé Serm. Ixxxi. Wks. IV. 8 The world is one 
body and Marriage the Aliment. 1665-9 DoyLre Occas. Re/?. 
lv. ix. (1675) 224 Lhe means of grace. . are picty’s true and 
improving Aliments. 1741 RicHarpson asc (1824) 1. 92 
Mischief, love, and contradiction, are the natural aliments 
ofawoman. 1872 Lippox Elem. Keli. iv. 143 Vice is not 
a necessary aliment, it is not even a necessary foil to virtue. 

3. Se. Law and gen. Proviston for the mainteu- 


‘for nourishment is not altmentall. 


ALIMENTATION. 


anec ol any one, called in Eng. Law ALtmony ; au 


| allowance, annuity or pension. 


1640 1 Nurkendbr. War-Commur. Alin. Bh1855) 167 Alluow- 
ing to the said Margaret, for hir and hir childrene thair 
aliment and mantenance .. aught hundred merks. 1780 
Howaxrn /?risons in Ing. & Wales 6 The expense of sueinz 
for the aliment. 1865 CakiyLe /redh, Gt. 1X. xx. ix. 166 
He had some pension or aliment from the Austrian Court. 
1881 fifeshire Frul. 15 Jan. 5/5 Inspector of Voor sued 

wnes Baxter for the board of his father tn the Poorhouse. . 

ecree was given for aliinent at the rate of 2s. 6d. a weck. 

Aliment (a limént), v7 [a. Fr. alfmente-r (14th 
e. in Littré). Cf med. L. alimenta-re, £. aliment- 
um: see prec.] 

+l. To nourish, supply with food, feed. Odés. 

1490 Caxton Lueydos xxix. 113 She hathe alyimented and 
noryshed her froin the owre of hyr birthe. 

2. fis. To matntain, sustain, support. 

1663 G. Mackenzit Aeclig, Stofca (1685) Addr., There is 
Heese Mannah enough to aliment us all. 1789 1’. Jer- 
VERSON JY rit. (1859) IL}. 95 “‘Vhey will furnish him money 
liberally to aliment a civil war. 1842 Cuatmers Lect. hom. 
I. 42 Not fitted to aliment the faith und the holiness. 

3. Sc. Law and gen. ‘Yo make proviston for the 
maintenanee of ; to penston. 

1629 Marriage Contract in Rep. Ist. MISS. (1871) 168/2 
Yo educate and aliment them according to their rank. 1837 
Locknart Scof¢ (1839) V. 320 Whey wonld have alimented 
the honest man decently among them for a lay figure. 1861 
Sik R. Prituimore /ufern, Law (1874) LV. 239 Jo compel 
an English mother to alinent a child born in Scotland. 

Alimental (xlimentil), a. ?20Ods. [f. ALt- 
MENT sé6.+-AL1, as if ad. L. *a/¢mental-is.] Of or 
pertatning to aliment ; of the nature of food ; fur- 
nishing food or nourishment, nutritious, feeding. 

1586 Bricut Alelanch. iv. 20 Everie parte of that we take 
1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. Pref., These weeds must lose their alimentall 
sappe and wither. 1706 J. Puiwirs Cyder 1. 132 At the Foot 
of ev'ry Plant ‘Io sink a circling Trench, and daily pour A 
just Supply of alintental Streams. 175r Cuampers Cyc, 
Alimentary, alimental, something that relates to aliment, 
or food, [Also in mod. Dicts.] 

Alimentally (xlimentali), adv, 1 Obs. [f. prec. 
+-LY%,] In an alimental manner; in the way of 
affording aliment or nourishment ; nutrittously. 

1633 T. Apams Comm. 2 ct. i. 6 (1865) 73 It (drink] servith 
alimentally for the body’s strength. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
LPseud, Ep. 85 The substance of gold is invincible. . not only 
alinentally in a substantiall mutation, but also medicamen- 
tally in any corporeall conversion. {Also in mod. Dicts.} 

Alime‘ntariness. ?0és.-° [f. AuotENTARY 
+-NESS.] The quality of being alimentary, 

1731 Bary, Adimentariness, nourishing quality. [Also 
in mod. Dicts.} ’ 

Alimenta‘rious, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. a/z- 
mentari-us (See Next) + -0US.] = ALIMENTARY. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 358 The root lias some- 
thing spirituous and alimentarious in it. 

Alimentary (xlimentari), a. (and sé.) (ad. 
L. alimentart-us; f. aliment-um: see ALIMENT 
and -ary.] 

Il. Of the nature of aliment; alimental; nu- 
trittous. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 30 To restraine the word Hu- 
mors to the Alimentarie, and not to include the Excremen- 
titious. 1667 Péil. Trans. 11. 513 The alimentary Juyce 
passes through the Umbilical vessels. 1746 R. James /utrodd. 
Mouffet & B's lealth's Impr. (1746) 25 Milk loses. . a great 
deal of its alimentary Virtues, if once boiled. 1870 Rotirs- 
ton Aut, Life 27 Dependent therefore upon ciliary action 
for the injection of alimentary matter. — wu 

2. Concerned with the funetion of nutrition. 
Alimentary Canal; the whole channel or passage 
through the body for receiving and digesting food 
and ejeeting excrementitious matter. 

1620 VENNER I ‘fa Aecta Introd. 8 There are some.. waters, 
not to be allowed for alimentary vses. 1733 G. CuEyxe 
Eng. Mad. 1. viii. § § (3734) 196 The Alimentary tubes be- 
ing the first sensible Sufferers in all Bodily Maladies. 1842 
Witson Anat. Vade Mee. 508 The Alimentary canal is a 
musculo-membranous tube, extending from the mouth tothe 
anus, 1865 L. Sturson Dining ii. (ed. 3) 27 Physics and che- 
mistry have been called in to the aid of the alimentary art. 

Conneeted with sustenanee or maintenance ; 
providing maintenance. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl., Alimentary Law was an old law 
among the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find 
sustenance for their parents. 1831 SouTuey in Q, Aew. XLV. 
423 An alimentary pension froin his family. 1875 Miriy ALE 
Gen, Hist. Rome \xv. (1877 524 Supplying the necessities of 
the Italians by alimentary endow ments. 

+4. Depending on the maintenance of others ; 
supported by eharity or publie provision. Odv. 

1751 Coasters Cyc. s.v., Vrajan was the first that brought 
up any of these alimentary boys. 

+B. sé. Analmsman. Ods. 

71617 Minsuev (in Wright), An ddémentarie, he to whom 
aman giveth his meat and drinke by his last will. ; 

Alimentation (a:liméntéfan. [ad. med. L. 
alimentladlion-em, n. of aetion ft. alimentd-re: see 
ALIMENT 7v.] 

1. The action or proccss of affording aliment, 
nourishment, nutrition. ; 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alimentation, nourish ment, or that 
causeth or breeds nourishment. 1753 Cuampens Cyd. Supp, 
Alimentation is used, by some naturalists, for what = 
more ordinarily call nutrition. 1849" 5 Toop Orel, Anat. 
& Phys. WV. 1203/2 ‘The tentacula of the [iryozoa. . are 


ALIMENTATIVE. 


subservient to the purposes of alimentation. 1872 HuxLey 
Physiol. i. 15 The organs which convert food into nutriment 
are the organs of alimentation. ; 

2. The process of being nourished, the mode in 
which any one is nourished. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 170 A man that. . hath 
thoroughly observed the nature of Assimilation and of Ali- 
mentation. 1626 — Sylva § 602 Plants do nourish: inani- 
mate bodies do not; they have an Accretion, but no Ali- 
mentation. 1830 LyeLt Pri. Geol. (1875) II. i. xliil. 477 
That climate .. social condition, alimentation, and mode of 
life may have determined originally the diversity of races. 

3. The supplying with the necessaries of life ; 
maintenance, support. 

1590 Swinsurn Jestaments 201 As if he did bequeath it 
vnto hir for hir alimentation, 1850 Merivate Row Enip. 
(1865) VIII. Ixvi. 193 The alimentation of poor children. . 
was extended or increased by fresh endowments. 

Alimentative (zlimentétiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
alimentat ppl.stem of alimzenta-re (see ALIMENT ¥.) 
+-IVE.] Connected with the supply of aliment. 

1881 Huxtey in .Vature No. 615. 346 Abnormal states of 
the physiological units .. [or] of their co-ordinating and ali- 
mentative machinery. 

Alimentativeness. [f. prec.+-Ness.] A 
more analogical equivalent of ALIMENTIVENESS. 

1850 Pop, Excycl. s.v. Phrenology, Alimentativeness.. is a 
propensity to eat and drink. 

Alimenter (z'liméntaz). [f ALIMENT v.+ 
-ER1,] One who, or that which, affords aliment, 
or feeds, 

1869 Eng. AJech. 24 Sept. 16/1 The automaton alimenter 
[for supplying water to a boiler). 

Alimenting (x liméntin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ING].] The supplying of aliment ; maintenance. 

1696 Lond, Gaz. mmmcexxviii/2 Act anent the Alimenting 
of poor Prisoners. 2 2 ao. 

Alimentiveness (zlime-ntivnés). [f. adj. a/i- 
mentive (not cited) +-NESs. Cf. the more analo- 
gical ALIMENTATIVE, and mod.Fr. a/imentivité.] 

The instinct which impels an animal to seek food, 
to which some have assigned a special ‘organ’ in 
the brain. 

1825 Combe Syst. Pferenol. (ed. 5) 1. 280 Dr. Hoppe con- 
siders that the organ of Alimentiveness is likewise the organ 
of the sense of taste. 1845 Vestig. Creat. \ed. 3) 327 The 
alimentiveness of such animals as the dog.. can be pam- 
pered or educated up to a kind of epicurism. d 

+Alime‘ntous, gz. Ods. [f. Fr. alimenteux, 
f. aliment, as if f. L. *alimentosus: see -ous.] 
= ALIMENTARY. 

1662 H. Stusse /ud. Nectar v. 78 This was refrigerating, 
and very alimentous. 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Dis- 
tilling, Several [waters] are medicinal and alimentous. 


+ A'limon, 54. Herd. Obs. [Apparently a. Gr. 
GA:pov, ‘a shrubby plant growing on the shore, 
perh. salt-wort,’ Liddell & Scott; prop. neut. (sc. 
gurov) of GA:pos maritime. Confused by early 
herbalists with Gr. dAipoy, ‘banishing hunger,’ 
whence this attribute ascribed to the plant.] 

A plant fabled to dispel hunger; perh. Atriplex 
halimus of the Levant, identified by modern bo- 
tanists with the GdA:poy of the Greeks. 

1572 BossEWELL 4 rzorie un. 17 b, Gesante an Alimon proper 
. . The Herbe aforesaide, which he beareth, is of that na- 
ture, that it will not suffer them that taste it, to be hungrye. 


1601 Hottanp Péény (1634) If. 128 Ther is an herb. . called 
Alimon : about which writers haue erred not a little. 

+ Alimo'nious, @. Oés. rave. [f. ALIMONY + 
-ous: cf. ceremonious.] Supplying nourishment 
or sustenance. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hazl. Deds. X1V. 366 Ali- 
monious wages To feed their boundless riot! 1666 G. Har- 
vey Moréus Angl. (J.) They are incapacitated of digesting 
the alimonious humours into flesh. 

Alimony (z'limani). [ad. L. alménza nutri- 
ment; f. a/-cre to nourish: see -Mony.] 

1. Nourishment ; supply of the means of living, 
maintenance. 

1656 CowLey Avarice (1710) Il. 755 To see, that he should 
not want Alimony befitting his Condition. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. v1. 193 That she may have strength against 
both her enemies, she has need of more ample Alimony. 
1726 AYLiFFE Parerg. 58 These words Alimony and Victuals 
are used in a larger Acceptation, and denote all kind of 
maintenance whatever. . as Meat, Drink, Cloathes. 1827 
Gen. P. Titompson Exerc. (1842) [V. 543 Paying each of the 
members of the aristocracy an alimony from the public purse. 
1876 E. Mettor Priesth, ii. 50 The age and character they 
[widows] must bear before they are entitled to such bene- 
volent alimony. 

. fig. 

1660 Jer. Tayior Horthy Commun. i. § 1. 18 These men 
will allow the Sacraments to be.. spiritual alimony. a 1670 
Hacker Cent. Ser, 287 Hts benediction is alimony enough 
though there were no meat in the world. 

2. esp. The allowance which a wife is entitled to 
from her husband’s estate, for her maintenance, on 
separation from him for certain causes. 

1655 Futrer Ch, Hist. ut. 58 He should appoint the said 
Emme Pinkney reasonable Alimony. 1721 Mrs. CENTLIVRE 
Marplot . i. 143 A wound in the reputation of an English 
woman, they say, only lets in Alimony. 1858 Lp. Sr. 
Leonarps Handy Bk. Prop. Law xu. 73 The Court can 
direct the husband to pay alimony, : 

+ Alimp, v. Obs. rare, [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + 
Lixp.] To befall, happen (to any one). 


| 
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a 1000 Beowulf 1249 Opbet sal alamp. 1205 Layam. 18053 
Pa while him a-lomp [12509 bi-fulle] wurs. 

+ Aline, avv., prop. phr., Obs. [A prep. in+ 
Line.) Ina line. 

1391 Cuaucer Astrod. 1. xxxviit, Draw a strike, euene 
alyne fro the pyn vn-to the Middel prikke. 

Aline, align (alsin), v. [ad. mod. Fr. aligne-r, 
f. 2 to+ digner, ad. L. l7med-re to line, f. lixea a 
Live; prob. due to phrase @ /igze, ‘into line” As 
dime is the Eng. spelling of Fr. /égne and Jiguer, 
there is no good reason for retaining the unety- 
mological ¢ in the derivative : see ALINER.] 

_L. To range, place, or lay in a line; to bring 
into line. . 

_ 1693 Everyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., To Aline, 
is to range, level, or lay even in, and to a strait and direct 
Line. Said of Walls, Rows of Trees, and sides of Banks, 
Allies, or Beds, which is performed with Lines fastened to 
Spikes fixed in the Ground or Wall. 1863 R. Burton .déco- 
kuta 11. 135 Trees, so aligned that they presented a sharp 
edge to the gales, 1879 Ruttey Study Rocks vii. 53 The 
cobweb is aligned on one of the faces of the crystal. 188 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/4 The route will be in parts aligned 
and widened. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To fall into line. 

1877 KincLaKke Crimea (ed. 6) IV. xiii. 415 The array in 
which Dundas consented to align with the French. 

3. To bring two or more points into a straight 

line; spec. said of bringing the ‘sights’ of a rifle 
into line with the mark, so as to aim straight. 
_ 1860 Hunt, Grounds O. World Ser. 1. xxvi. (ed. 2) 506 * Aim- 
ing drill’. . teaching him how to ‘align’ his rifle, or ‘aim’ 
correctly atamark, 1861 J. MacGrecor in ¥rv2. Soc. Arts 
IX. 477/2 A slight stoop of the head enables the eye toalign 
the sights and the bull’s-eye. 

b. To get or take in a line with something else, 
as ¢.g. to hit with the same shot. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvii. (1856) 338 Regretting 
that my one ball could not align his mate. 

Alineation, variant of ALLINEATION. 

Alinement (alai:nmént). Alsoaligne-, alline-, 
alignment. [a. Fr. alignement, f. aligner: see 
ALINE and -MeENT. The Eng. form alzzenzent 1s 
preferable to a/igvzment, a bad spelling of the Fr.] 

1. Arrangement in a straight or other determined 
line; mode of arrangement in lines. concer. A line 
of things arranged. 

1790 Roy in Phzl. Trans. LXXX. 133 The deviation from 
the adlignement horizontally or vertically. 1809 J. Bartow 
Colum, v. 93 The crossing streets in just allinement run. 
1839 Murcuison Siler, Syst. 1. xxx. 401 Which range from 
N.E. to S.W. in allinement with the other ridges. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 375 The alignment of the 
hills shows a northward drift. 1875 MerivaLe Gen. //ist. 
Rome \xxviii. (1877) 661 It was for this and other sacred 
ceremonies that its width and straight alignment were main- 
tained. 1881 ature XXV. 99 Archzological researches 
in the alignments or stone avenues of Kermario. 

2. spec. Arrangement of soldiers in a line or lines; 
concr. a military ‘line.’ 

1808 Trial Gen. IVhitelocke 1. 28 We were obliged to re- 
occupy our original alinement and position for pickets. 1816 
James Jil, Dict. (ed. 4) 10 The adignement of a battalion 
means the situation of a body of men when drawn up in 
line: The adignement of a camp signifies the relative posi- 
tion of the tents, &c. so as to form a straight line from given 
points. 1829 G. Greic Chelsea Pensioners (1840) 80 We had 
not assumed our alignement many minutes, 1860 Sir R, 
Witson /uvas. Russia 35 Its alignment had been pierced, 
and its communications obstructed. 1882 .S¢azdard 20 Nov. 
5/6 Getting the Guards into their places in the general 
alignement on the Mall. A 28 

3. The drawing of a straight line in such a position 
that it shall pass through a particular point. 

1869 Eng. ech. 24 Sept. 6/1 What is known as allinement 
—drawing imaginary lines through two stars, and produc- 
ing such lines until they pass close to, or through, others 
which we are seeking to identify. 1869 Dunkin J/idx. Sky 
146 The stars.. are very easily found by alignment. 

b. concr. A line (of section) through fixed points. 

1879 C. Kine in Cassell?s Techn, Educ. IV. 116/1 It adds 
much to the value of the plan if a section of the survey on 
any given alignment be given. 

4. The action of bringing into line ; straightening. 

1879 C. Kinin Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 149/1 Vhestraight 
edge of the ruler being used to guide the alignment. 1881 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/4 Between St. Mary-at-Hill and the 
Ship Tavern extensive alignments must take place. 

Aliner (alsinan. [f. ALINE v.+-rR1.] One 
who lays out things in lines, or brings them to a 
straight line. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., Aliners 
are. . Men imployed in the abovesaid work of Ranging, or 
Levelling Rows of Trees, Walls, &c. It were well our 
English Gard’ners would naturalize those two Words, not 
being otherwise able to express their signification without 
a Circumlocution, and having with less necessity naturalized 
many other forreign terms, without so much as altering their 
Termination, which in these I have made perfectly English. 

Aliped ('liped), a. and sé. [ad. L. alifed-em, 
f. gla wing + fed-cm foot.] 

A. adj. 

1. Wing-footed, having wings on the feet, like 
the figures of Mercury ; ezce, swift-footed. 

1731 Bawwey and 1775 Asu, Adipede, nimble, swift of foot. 

2. Zool. Having the toes connected by a mem- 
brane which serves as a wing, as in the bat. 

1847 in Craic. 
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ALISPHENOID. 


B. sé. An animal having the structure described 
in A 2; a cheiropterous animal, 

1847 in Cralc. 

Alipite (zlipait). 4/in. [mod. f. Gr. ddur-ns 
without fat, not greasy +-ITE.] An apple-green, 
non-unctuous, earthy mineral, containing about 33 
per cent. of Oxide of Nickel; placed by Dana in 
his Dioptase group of Hydrous Bisilicates. 

Aliquant (zlikwant), @ A/ath. [a. Fr. ali- 
guante, ad. L. alzguant-un somewhat, a certain 
amount of; f. a/-zs some or other + guant-us how 
great, how much.] In the phrase a/‘guant part: 
Contained in another, but not dividing it evenly, 
and so opposed to aliquot. 


1695 W. ALINGHAM Geom, Epfit.17 An Aliquant part is a 
lesser Number in respect of a greater, when it doth not 


measure it exactly, as 3 is an aliquant part of 7, because it 
is not contained precisely any Number of times in 7. [Simi- 
larly in JouNson, Asu, CRaic, etc.] 

Aliquot (z'likwft), a. and sé. Math. [a. Fr. 
aliguote, a. L. aliquot some, so many, f. a/7-2s some 
or other + got how many.] 

A. adj. In phrase aliquot part: Contained in 
another a certain number of times without leaving 
any remainder ; forming an exact measure of. 

1570 Bittincstey Lxclid v. def. i. 126 This.. is called..a 
measuring part .. and of the barbarous it is called . . an ali- 
quote part. 1672 Phil. Trans. V11. 5153 The Aliquot parts 
or Just Divisors. 1695 W.AviINGHAM Geom, Epit, 16 An 
aliquot part is a lesser Number in respect of a greater, when 
it measures it exactly, as 2 is an aliquot part of 6, because 
it is contained just 3 times in it. 1757 Jos. Harris lovey 
& Cezns g None of our coins are aliquot or even parts of our 
weights, 1849 Mrs. SomerviLLE Conwex. Phys. Sc. xvil. 157 
On the string at the half, third, fourth or other aliquot points. 

B. sé. An aliquot part. 

1610 Hearry St. Aug., City ef God 434 This kinde of part 
we call an aliquote. 1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. ii. 196 Acces- 
sory sounds. . caused by the aliquots of a sonorous body 
vibrating at once. 1866 Sir J. Herscuer Fam. Lect. Sc. 423 
The length of any object stated to contain a given number 
of such units or its aliquots. 

Aliry, a/v. Obs. vare—'. [Cf Lrrrtone.] Of 
the legs : ? Across each other. 

1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. vu. 115 Summe leiden be legges a- 
liri [z. ». a lery, a lyry] as suche losels cunne. 

Alisaunder, obs. form of ALEXANDER(S. 

+ Ali‘se, v. Obs. vare. [f. A- pref. 1 (or 6) + 
OE. hlés-tan to fame.] To report, name by report, 
allege by rumour or report. 

cx305 £. &. Poems (1862) 67 So pat me nute maide non‘ 
alised a3e pe. : 

Alish (lif), @. [f ALE+-1sH. Cf. waterish.] 
Having somewhat of the qualities of ale. 

1707 J. Mortimer //zs6.(J.) Beating down the yeast gives 
it the sweet alish taste. b 

|| Alisma (ali:zma). Zot. [a. L., a. Gr. dAtopa 
a water-plant mentioned by Dioscor.] A genus 
of aquatic endogenous plants, the type of N.O. 
silismacex; applied esp. to the species 4./Vaxtago, 
a plant common in ponds and ditches. 

1736 Bawey Housch. Dict., Alisma..is sudorifick, and 
dissolves coagulated blood. 1863 O. Merepitn Aung of 
Amasis \. 1. li. 112 Upshoots, with graceful pyramid of 
white thick-clustered flowers, the delicate alisma. 

Alismaceous (zlizméifas), a. Bor. [f. prec. 
+-aceous.] Of or belonging to the N.O. dlzs- 
macexe or Alismads. 

Alismad (alizmad). Sor. [f. Auisma + -ap.] 
A plant of the order //ésmacee: see ALISMA, 

1847 Craic s.v. A dismacez, Such plantsas the Ranunculus 
parnassifolius are hardly distinguishable from Alismads. 

Alismal (ali-zmal), a. Bor. [f. Auisma+ -aul.] 
Of or pertaining to alisma; epithet of Lindley’s 
alliance of plants containing the alismads and 
kindred orders. 

Alismoid (&li-zmoid), a. 
-o1D.] Alisma-like. 

Alisonite (a 'lisanait). 1/7. [Named after 
Mr. 8. E. Alison of Chili; see -1TE.] A variety of 
the Sulphid ore CovELLITE found in Chili. 

1837-80 Dana M7x. 84 Alisonite is an indigo-copper, con- 
taining a much larger proportion of lead than the cantonite. 

Alispheno- (alisff:no), combining form of 
ALISPHENOID a., as in alispheno-parietal. 

1866 Huxtey Preh. Rem. Caithn, 153 No observer .. says 
a word about either the alispheno-frontal, or the alispheno- 
parietal, sutures. ; : 

Alisphenoid (clisf7-noid), a. and sd, Phys. 
[mod. f. L. @a wing+SruHenoip, f. Gr. apnvo- 
eds wedge-shaped. } ; 

A. adj. Forming the wing of the sphenoid bone 
at the base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 

1846 OweEN in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 179 ‘ Alisphenoid’ seemed 
to retain most of the old anthropotomical tern: of ‘ale 
majores,’ or wings ‘par excellence ’ of the os sphenoideum. 
1864 Huxzey in Reader 19 Mar. 365/1 The constant union 
of the alisphenoid with the parietal bones. 1881 Mivart Cad 
477, The passage thus enclosed called the alisphenoid canal. 

B. sé. An alisphenoid bone. 

1849-52 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1297/2 The longer 
basisphenoid, and shorter alisphenoids. 1866 Huxtey Pre. 
Rem. Caithn, 150 The sutures surrounding the alisphenoid 
. . have been prematurely ossified in the Neanderthal skull. 


Bot, [f. ALisMa + 


ALISPHENOIDAL. 


Alisphenoidal (z:lisfinoidal), a. Phys. [f. 
prec.+-AL.] Pertaining to the wings of the sphe- 
noid bone. 

1849 52 Topp Cyel. Anat. 4 Phys. 1V. 1298/1 Alisphenoidal 
.. air-cells. 1866 Huxtny Pred, Rew, Caithy, 153 If ali- 
sphenoidal synostosis is the cause of the frontal depression of 
the Neanderthal skull. 

Alit, poet. pa. t. and pa. pple. of ALicur zv.! 

+ Ali‘te, pir. Obs. A merely graphic combination 
for a /t/e=a little, uscd in 14th-1sth ec. See Live. 

1374 Cuaucer. Troylus it. 1568 O, ho so seeth you, 
knoweth you but alite! 1494 Fabyan vit. 431 Fortune, 
whiche sharpe was with stormys not alyte, 

+ Alithe, v.! Os. [f. A- pref. 1 away + LiTHE, 
OE. “idan to go, pass.} To pass away, go away. 

1z05 I.AYAM. 3970 Pascoue 3er weoren alidene, /bid, 12041 
Pe wind gon.d) aliden [1250 alegge], & pat weder leodede. 

+ Alithe, v.2 Ods. In! a-leoSi-an. [f.A-fref.1 
awayt+é0, Lire, limb, Cf. ¢o-déthien.] To tear 
limb from limb, dismember. 

azooo Capmon Gen. (Grein) 177 He Szet andweore of 
Adames lice aleodede. 1250 Layam. 25929 Nou hauep he.. 
mine leomes alipede [1205 al to-leded]. ; 

+ Alition. Os. rare—'. [f. L. alit- ppl. stem 
of a/-dre to nourish + -10N, as if ad. L. *a/ztzdn-em.] 
The action of supplying nourishment ; alimentation. 

16s0 Butwer Authrofomet. xvii. 171 Hunger. . is the 
work of nature. . admonishing us of alition. 

Alitrunk (clitrayk). [f. L. da wing + ¢runc-us 
trunk.} The segment of an insect’s body to which 
the wings are attached ; the thorax. 

1816-43 Kinny & Spence: Extomo/. 111.531 The wing trunk, 
a happy term, which I have adopted and latinized calling 
it the alitrunk. : , 

+ A-liture. Os.—° [ad. L. alitara, f. alit- ppl. 
stem of a/-“re to nourish: see -URE.] The process 
of nourishing ; nourishment. 

1721 in Baitey; whence in JonNson. f 

+ Aliturgesy. Ols.-° [ad. Gr. dd\ecroupyyaia, 
f. a priv. + Aerroupyé-ev to fill a public charge: see 
LiturGy.] ‘A franchisement, or exemption from any 
publick offiee or charge.’ Batley 1731; Ash 1775. 

-ality, comp. suffix of sbs.=-Au+ -rry, after Fr. 
-alité, ad. L. -Glitat-ent; as L. liberdlitat-ent, Fr. 
hibéralilé, liberality, the quality of being liberal. 

+ Alive, v. Ods. Forms asin Live. [f. A- pref 
intens. + Livre, OF. /rééan, Cf. Ger. erleben.] To 
live. (prop. ¢vazzs.) 

c885 K. Enrrepo Oreos. 1. ti. § 2 H}.. on bilwitnesse hyra 
lif alyfdon. £175 Lamb, Ion, 109 Zunge monnan met 
tweonian hweder hi moten alibban, 

Alive (alai-v), adv or pred. a., orig. Sir. Forms: 
a, 1-2 on life, 2-7 on liue, 4-6 on lyue, on lyve, 
6onlyfe. 8B. Contr.: 3 oline, 3-7 alius, 4 olyve, 
olyfe, 4-6 alyve, alyue, 5 a lyff, 6 alyfe, 6- 
alive. [A fref.! =on, in+ ME. /rve, OF. He, dat. 
sing. of //f Lire. Here, as in the pl. /:ves and the 
vb. ize, the f between two vowels took the voice- 
sound v, while f final remained in the nom. sing. 
This disguises the fact that @-/zve is only a short- 
ened form of on /tfe=in life. The fuller form ov 
/tve was still current in the 17th cent.] 

1. In life; in the living state ; living. 

a. a 1000 Ce pMoON Gen. (Grein) 2610 Sedon life was wintrum 
yldre. 1205 Layam. 1378 Wel wes him on liue [1250 aliue}. 
1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. V. 259 Pey pat were lefte 
no lyve. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 285 He went and bete him, 
and lefte hym halfe on lyve. ¢ 1500 Partenay 4204 Fair sir, 
‘saue my life, lete me on-lif go. 1576 Lamparpn Jeramd, 
Avent (1826) 68 About which time Getfrey of Monmouth was 
on live also. 1602 [See 3}. 

B. ¢1200 Moral Ode 23 Hwile he bed aliue. [A other AIS. 
Hwile 3e bud a life.] ¢1300 Beket 67 Whar he scholde alyve 
this Gilbert fynde. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xxin. 9549 Achilles 
«- Might socour his Soudiours, & saue hom alyue. c 1440 
-Vorte Arth, 802 Thus he brittenyd the bere, and broghte 
hyme olyfe. 1538 Starkey vg. u. ii. 136 Theyr parentys 
being Alyfe. 1595 SHaks. .Verch. Ven. u. ii. 75 God reste 
his soule aliue or dead. 1611 Bisre Fosh. ii. 13 Saue aliue 
my father. 1711 STEFLE Sfect. No, 254 » 2 ‘l'o be married 
I find is to be buried alive. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery x. 
154 Take your cod whilst alive and cut it in slices. a 1842 
Texnxyson Jay Queen i. 1, 1 thought to pass away before, 
and yet alive I am, 

2. Often used for cmphasis: ‘any man alive,’ 
any living man whatever, any man in the world. 

a 1230 Mali Meid. 19 Peo beon to alle men oliue iliche 
meane. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xxxu. 12814 Hir brother ho best 
louet of buernes olyue. c 1420 Chron. Wilod. 793 Glad and 
blythe was everyche a lyff. ¢1449 Pecock Aefr. 535 Ouer 
hard to eny man on lyue. 1552 Lyxpesay J/onarche 5062 
To peirs the hartis Off cuerilk Creature on lyue. 1721 
STEELE Sfect. No. 167 » 3, I should be the most contented 
happy manalive. 1858 Gin. P. Tuompson Andi Ast. Part. 
I. xaii. 8x There is no assignable cause; man alive cannot 
tell a reason why. 2 

b. Hence, as intensive or expletive. co//oy. 

a 1845 Hoop algric. Distress vi, Says he, ‘no matter man 
alive!’ 1857 Dickens Christi. Carol. 43 Why, bless my 
heart alive, my dear, how late you are! «@ 1860 in Bartlett 
Dict. Amer.s.v. Sakes, Why, sakes alive ! do tell me if Enos 
1s as mean as all that comes to. . 

3. fig. in reference, ¢.¢. to fire, courage, discontent, 
fame, memory, or anything which is liable to sub- 
side, fail, or decay: In full force or vigour, unex- 
tinguished, unabated, unforgotten. 


| 
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x60z Carew Coruwaill 38b, Cornish gentlemen use all pos- 
sible remedies .. to keep it on live. 1603 Suaks. Jeas. for 
Af, it. iic 240 There is scarce truth enough aliue to make 
Societies secure. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 61 
Our boasted liberty... has only been kept alive by the blasts 
of continual feuds. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1, 4 He 
kept discontent constantly alive. 1876 Frenman iVorm, 
Cong. I11. xiii. 277 The political constitution once common 
to every Teutonic people was still alive in England. 

4. In the sentient or susceptible condition which 
distinguishes life from death ; fully susceptible (/o 
any sensation or idea); sensitive, awake, fully 
conscious. 

1732 Pore Fss. Mau 1, 191 The touch, if tremblingly alive 
all o'er, Yosmart. 1762 Fatconer Shifiur. (R.) Tremblingly 
alive to nature's laws. 1778 Bentuam Penal Law Wks. 1843 
I. 456 Women... are more alive to, and susceptible of, the 
impression of shame than men, 1820 W. Irvine Sketch BA. 
I. 31 My feelings were yet alive on the subject. 1878 Bosw. 
Samiti Carthage 139 Both sides were fully alive to the vital 
importance of the crisis. 

5. In the active condition which distinguishes 
life from death; full of alacrity, lively, vivacious, 
brisk, quick in action. 70 /ook alive (colloq.): to 
make haste. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (J.) She was not so much alive 
the whole day, if she slept more than six hours. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. m1. (1863) 108 ‘The most entertaining 
person, the most a/ive of any one | met there. 1835 Mar- 
ryat Yac. Faith/. i. 5 We must be at the wharf early to- 
morrow morning, so keep alive. 1858 T. Hucnes Scouring 
IV. Horse 29 ‘Vhe Squire. . told the men to look alive and 
get their job done. 

6. In a state of commotion, stirring, or swarming 
with things in motion. 

1808 Scott J/armiou v. vi, All was alive with martial 
show. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. I]. 361 The whole river 
was alive with wherries, 1872 Biack Adv. Phacton xxvi. 
362 The hotel was all alive with elderly ladies. 

Com. alive-like @., with all the appearance of 
being alive. 

1639 J. Clarke Paramiol. 275 He's alive, and alive-like, 
Crotone salubrius, 

+ Ali-ves, adv. phr. Obs.; also o lives, cte. 
[=prec., with gen. wes instead of dat. /ve. The 
gen. was also used alone: see Lire} In life, alive. 

a 1300 Body § Soul in Mapes’ Poems (1841) 338 Alle the 
men that ben o lyves. @ 1300 Cursor .1/. 22849 Pe childir 
pat es abortiues, baa pat er not born o-liues. 

Comb. alives-like a., living-like, lively. 

1624 Be. Mountacu Gage. 100 Epaphroditus was then alive; 
and upon recovery, alives-like. 

Alizarate (4li-zareit). Chem. 

-ATE4,] A salt of alizaric acid. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 70 Alizarate of potash, from which 
the alizarine may be thrown down as a bright yellow pre- 
cipitate. 

|| Alizari (liza-ri). [Fr. and Sp., according 


to Devic, prob. ad. Arab. a/ the +3)Lace sagarah 


juice pressed out, extract, f. sacara to press, extract. 
This is confirmed by the variant form azal/a ‘la 
graine de garance qu’on apporte de la Turquie 
asiatique est appelée aza/a ou ézarz” (Bose Dic/. 
hist, nat, in Littré Supplt.] A commercial 
name of the Madder of the Levant. 

1850 Bot. Gaz. 84 The madder, called by the ancient 
Greeks Erythrodanon, now bears the name of Alizari. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 158 Vhe root of the Rubia pere- 
grina, called in the Levant Adizari, was the material to 
which dyers had recourse, and large quantities of it are at 
the present day imported into Europe from Smyrna, under 
the name of Zurkey roots. 

Alizaric (elizzrik), 2. Chem. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of alizari or madder. Alicaric acid: a colourless 
crystallized substance produced by the action of 
nitric acid on alizarine or rubian ; = phthalic acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) 1. 113. 

Alizarin (li-zarin). Chem. [a. Fr. alizarine, 
f, ALIZARI: see -IN.}] The red colouring maiter 
of the madder root (C,, H,O,) discovered and named 
by Robiquet ; now prepared from anthracene. 

1835 Hostyx Jled. Dict., -dtzarine, the red colouring 
matter of madder. 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. (1879) I. x14 
<lizarin in the anhydrous state forms red prisms inclining 
more or less to yellow. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 70 In 1869 
Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann made the important dis- 
covery that alizarine might be produced artificially from 
anthracene, one of the products of coal-tar distillation. 


Alk, obs. form of AUK. 

Alkahest (x lkahest). Also ale-, aleh-. [first 
used in med.L. by Paracelsus, and believed to 
have been arbitrarily invented by him with a form 
simulating Arabic. Used in the same forms in 
most of the European languages.] The ‘universal 
solvent’ of the alchemists. 

1641 Frexcn Disti//. v. 109 With his Alkahest [Printed 
Altahest] all stones. . may be turned into water. 1657 G. 
Starkey ffe/mont’s Vind. 294 Vhere are noble Arcana’s in 
Nature preparable by the great Dissolvent, the liquor Al- 
chahest. 1705 W.WortH Comp/. Disti/Jer 243 The great 
Hilech .. of Paracelsus, called by his great Interpreter Van 
Helmont, 4 /Aahest, from the German word <4 /-ec/est, which 
signifies All Spirit. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Phi/os. 323 The 
alkahest, or universal solvent imagined by the alchemists. 

b. fig. 


1832 CartyLe Wise. (1857) II]. 167 Quite another alcahest 


(f. ALizari+ 
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is needed. 1866 Aicir Soltt, Nat. & Asani. 351 An in- 
tellectual alkahest, melting the universe into an idea. 
Alkahestic (xlkahestik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to the alkahest ; all-dissolving. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., De Bernitz has given 
forms and processes of alkahestic liquors. 1775 in Asn; and 
in mod, Dicts. 

Alkahe'stical, ¢. Os. rare 
[f. as prec. + -1CAL.} = prec. 

1657 G. Starkey /felmont’s Vind. 295, 1 shall therefore 
here not speak of any Alchahesticall preparations. 
Alkakengi, variant of ALKEKENGI. 
Alkalamide (x Ikalamai:d). Chem. [f. ALKALI 
+ AMIDE.) A compound uniting the characters 
of an amine and an amide, containing both acid 
and alcohol radicals, as /thy/-acelamide N.C,N),. 
OPVHORI GE 


According to the molecules of ammonia which they repre- 
sent, they are won-, di-, or trt-a/kasamides, which are 
secondary or tertiary according to the hydrogen atoms re- 
placed, As there must be at least 2 of these, there are of 
course no primary alkalamides. ; 

1863 Watts Dict. Chent. (1879) 1. 169 [Classification of com- 

ound ainmonias] 3 Ammonias in which 2 or more atoms of 

ydrogen are replaced by acé- and dase- radicles, ‘Vhis 
division we call a/ka/amides. /bid. 180 There exists a class 
of compounds occupying an intermediate place between 
primary and secondary dialkalamides. 

Alkalescence (alkale-séns). [f. ALK AI ESCENT, 
on the regular analogy of sbs. in -ENCE from adjs. 
in -ENT. Cf. mod.Fr. a/calescence.} The process 
of becoming alkaline; also= ALKALESCENCY. 

1746 R. James /ntrod. Mouffel’s Health's linpr.35 ‘Vhe Al- 
calescence of animal Aliments. 1807 Davy in ?’4//. Trans. 
XCVIII. 41 Oxygen... the principle of acidity of the French 
nomenclature, might now likewise be called the principle 
of alkalescence. . 

Alkalescency (xlkale'sénsi). [f. as prec., on 
regular analogy of sbs. in -ncy.] The tendency 
to become alkaline ; slight alkaline character. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters WI. 333 Disorders spring from 
an alcalescency of the humonrs. 1809 Pearson in 4/1. 
Trans. XCIX. 338 Affording no signs of alkalescency. 1826 
Paris Diet § 126 (1828) 146 Writers on dictetics have des- 
canted very learnedly upon what they please to term the. . 
alkalescency of certain aliments. 

Alkalescent (alkale-sént), 2. and sé. [f. AL- 
KALI, as if ad. L. *alkaléscent-em, pr. pple. of an 
inceptive *alkalésccre, analogous to acesccre to be- 
come sow, etc. Cf. mod.Fr. alcalescent.J 

A. adj. Becoming ortending to beeome alkaline; 
of a charactcr incipiently or slightly alkaline. 

1732 ArButHnot Rudes Det 255 All Animal Diet is Anti- 
acid or Alkalescent. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 186 
Medicines which are chiefly alcaline or alcalescent. 1821 
Snecrey Lett. (1852) 11. 259 Nothing but alcalescent water. 

B. sé. An alkalescent substance. 

1750 Prixce in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 555 Carrots, Turneps, 
Garlick .. and Colewort, were tried tas Alcalescents), 

Alkali .xlkali). Forms: 4-7 alcaly,-ie, alkaly, 
8 alcali, 8-9 alkali. I. alkalis, sometimes -ies. 
{a. Fr. alcalt, ad. (ultimately) Arab. hall al-galiy’, 
the ‘calcined ashes’ of the plants Sa/so/a and Sa- 
licornia, f. 43 galay to fry, roast in a pan; hence 


transferred to the plants themselves so employed.] 

1. orig. A saline substance obtained by lixiviating 
the calcined ashes of marine plants ; soda-ash. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. 5 T. 257 Salt tartre, 
alealy [z. x. alkaly, alcaly, alcalie], and salt preparat, And 
combust matieres, and coagulat, 1471 Riptey Cop. Alch, 
in Ashm. 1652 v. 150 Sal Alkaly, sal Alembroke, sal Attinc- 
karr. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 116 The axsen or asshes whiche 
are made of burnt Kali, is called in Latin of the Alcum- 
istes and Glassemakers A nen Catinion, but the Salte 
which is made of the same Axsen, is called Sa/A/ka/r, 1610 
B. Jonson A dchens. 1. iti. 11616) 616 You shall deale much, 
with mineralls.. | know, you have Arsnike, Vitriol, Sal-tartre, 
Argaile, Alkaly. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 102 They 
make of this Salt—a white Salt call’d Salt of Kali or Alkali. 

2. Bot. The plant Saltwort (Sadsola Aalt) ; from 
the ashes of which (or of the allicd Sa/sola Soda’ 
the original .4/4a/i was derived. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 115 It [(Salsola Kali] is the right Kali 
or Alkali of the Arabians: some call it in English Salte- 
worte; we may also call it Kali or prickled Kali. 1753 
Haxway ray, (1762) I. 1v. xiv. 250 We found it 10 te... 
the small sort of fads (or alka/i, glass-wort ; the ash of this 
is used in making glass and soap. 1861 Miss Beaurort 
Egypt. Sepul. 1. xv. 337 The ‘hashish el kali’ which covered 
the ground. . the plant from the ashes of which they make 
potash for soap. 

3. Any substance possessing the characteristics 
of soda, /.¢. a caustic or acrid taste, the power ol 
forming a soap with oil, and of effervescing with 
or neutralizing acids, 

In early chemistry a/ta/t was supposed to be a specific 
substance, which existed, Fixed (in soda, potash , Mo/ati/e 
(in ammonia’. Duhamel :1736) showed that there were dis- 
tinct alkalis, and these were distinguished as A/jnera/ a/- 
Kali (soda', Vegetable alkali (potash), wntnal alkasi (am- 
monia). 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 259 Paracelsus term- 
eth every vegetable Salt 1 /Laly. 1669 PAs. Trans. 1V. 1055 
Acids and Alcaly’s mutually operate upon one another to a 
saticty. 1657 G. StarKey /Je/mont's Vind. 208 Alcalyes are 
the fixt Salts of combustible Concretes, fixed by the activity 
of the fire, which were (before burning) volatile. 1682 Griw 
Anat, Pl Lect. ii. i. § 8.240 The predominant Salt in most 
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Minerals, and parts of Animals, is an Alkaly: in the former, 
usually a fixed; in the latter, a volatile Alkaly. 1685 Boyle 
Min. Waters 85 Strong Spirit of Urine, and other volatile Al- 
caly's. 1732 ArsuTHNOoT Axles Diet i. 246 Mulberries pec- 
toral, corrective of the bilious Alkali. 1748 HartLey Observ. 
Man. i. § 1.2 5 The effervescence which attends the Mix- 
ture of Acids and Alcali’s. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters |. 9 
Native or Mineral alcali is the basis of common salt. 1788 
Austin in Pil. Trans. LUXXVIII. 381 A very pungent 
smell of volatile alkali is immediately perceived. 1822 Im1- 
son Sc. § Art Il. 4 If some oil and some alkali be put to- 
gether they will unite and form soap. 1825 Macautay £&ss., 
Mriton 1. 7 The conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an 
alkali mixed. 
a 


1702 Be Theophr. 141 The church of England generally 
preaches alcali’s, the Presbyterians acids. 

5. Comm. Any form in which the substances 
above mentioned are used in commerce or the arts, 
or manufactured from other substances ; once 
given specially to an impure soda, now applied 
both to caustic soda and caustic potash, and other 


alkaline products. 

1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 168 The alecali is one of the 
chief articles of expense used in bleaching. 1876 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 71 Of alkali manufactured in the United Kingdom 
the following quantities were exported. did. III. 861 
Before the passing of the Alkali Act, or at least before the 
introduction of the Alkali Bill into Parliament. 

6. Mod. Chem. A series of the compounds called 
BasEs, with well-marked characters, analogous to, 
and including soda, potash, and ammonia; they 
are highly soluble in water, producing caustic or 
corrosive solutions, which neutralize strong acids, 
turn vegetable yellows to brown, reds to blue, and 
purples to green; in the decomposition of a com- 
pound they are relatively electro- positive. 

‘In its most restricted, but most usual sense, it is applied 
to four substances only; hydrate of potassium (potash), hy- 
drate of sodium (soda), hydrate of lithium (lithia), and hy- 
drate of ammonium (which may be supposed to exist in the 
aqueous solution of ammonia). Ina more general sense it 
is applied to the hydrates of the so-called alkaline earths 
(baryta, strontia, and lime), and to a large number of organic 
substances both natural and artificial, [called] a/#alofds and 
ammnonium-bases. The first four bodies are sometimes 
spoken of as alkalis proper, when it is wished specially to 
distinguish them from the other bases.’ Watts Dict. Chen. 
Hence, Fixed or Mineral alkalis, the hydrates of the metals 
above-named; Vegetable alkalis, the alkaloids; Orgaz:ic 
alkalis, all the organic bases containing nitrogen, whether 
of vegetable or animal origin. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chen. 20 The fixed alkalies which 
were formerly regarded as elementary bodies, it has been 
my good fortune to decompose. 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 
(1879) 117 The relations of the alkalis to other substances 
lead to the representatioh of them as hydrates, or as water 
in which half the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or com- 
pound radicle. The earliest addition made. . to the old list 
of alkalis was morphia.. This was the first organic alkali, 
or alkaloid, which became known. 1875 UrE Dict. Arts L. 
71 Modern chemists regard all organic alkalis as derived 
from the type ammonia or oxide of ammonium. 

7. Comb, alkali act (see quot.); alkali-albumen, 
-inate, a precipitate thrown down from an albu- 
minous fluid treated with dilute alkali, and neutral- 
ized by dilute acid; alkali-metal = ALKALINE 
metal ; alkali-waste, a by-product obtaincd in the 
manufacture of soda ash, consisting of sulphide of 
calcium ; alkali-work, a manufactory where the 
alkali of commerce is prepared, or where carbonate 


of soda is prepared from common salt. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts IL. 861 The Alkali Act of July 28, 
1863, is ‘An Act for the more effectual condensation of 
Murilatic Acid in Alkali works” An alkali-work is defined 
as ‘every work for the manufacture of alkali, sulphate 
of soda, or sulphate of potash, in which muriatic acid is 
evolved.’ 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Alkalt-albumen is not 
distinguishable from Casein, which is also termed the natu- 
ral alkali-albumen. 1878 KinGzetr Avian. Chem. 69 The 
organic matter of pancreatic juice contains soluble albumin 
and alkali-albuminate. 


+ Alka'lic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. ALKALI +-1c.] = 
Alkaline. 

19733 PAIL. Trans. XX XVIII. 67 Neither .. Acid, nor Al- 
calick, but insipid like Talck. /dé¢. 68 Neither is it any 
ways Alcalick. ) 

Alkalifiable (2 )kalifei:ab’l), 2 Chem. [f. 
next +-ABLE.] Capable of being alkalified. 

1833 Fyre Chem. (ed. 3) 334 The alkalifiable bodies, or 
those forming salifiable bases. 1853 CuamBers /xtrod. Se. 
80 These thirty-one are said to possess an alkaline property 
and to be Alkalifiable Bases. 

Alkalify (ce lkalifoi), 7 Chem. [f, ALKALI + 
-Fy tomake. Cf. mod. lr. ppl. adj. alcalifiani.] 

1. grans: To convert into an alkali, to make 
alkaline. 

1831 Ure Dict. Chem. 135 The alkalifying property of the 
metal. 1839 Hoorer AZed. Dict. 65 Morveau conjectured 
hydrogen to be the alkalifying principle. 

2. zztr. To become an alkali or alkaline. 


+Alkaligen. Chem. Obs. [a. Fr. alcaligine, 
f. ALKALI+-GEN(g, taken to signify ‘ producer.’] 
A name proposed for nitrogen. 

1790 Kiker tr. Lavoister's Chem. 52 It was at first proposed 
to call it alkaligen gas, as..it appears to enter into the 
composition of ammoniac or volatile alkali. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Alkaligene, nitrogen, because it is a chief constituent 
of ammonia. 


Alkaligenous (xlkalicdgzénas), a. Chem. [f. 
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ALKALI + -GEN (see prec.) +-ous.] Generating or | 
producing an alkali, or alkaline qualities; as the | 
alkaligenous metals. 

1846 in Smart, Craic, ¢1865 J. Wyipr in Circ. Sc. I. 
3131/1 We shall divide these into three classes; namely, 
Alkaligeneous, Calcigeneous, and Metals proper. 

+ Alkalimeter (zlkali:m/toz). Ods. [f. ALKALI 
+-METER. Cf. Fr. a/calimétre.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the amount of alkali in a solution. 

1828 S. Gray Operat. Chem. 473 An alkalimeter of M. 
Descroizilles, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength 
of alkalies. 1873 Watts Fowmnes’ Chem. 1. 335 The alkali- 
meters commonly used contain 50 cubic centimeters, 

Alkalime'tric, a. =next. 

1859 in WORCESTER, 

Alkalimetrical ('lkaliymetrikal), a. [f. Au- 
KALI + Gr. perpix-ds of measuring +-AL.] Of or 
pertaining to alkalimetry. 

1842 GraHam Chem. 1. 552 The object of an alkalimetrical 
process. 1853 THupicnum Urzxe 66 One of the ordinary 
alkalimetrical methods, 1865 Readev 11 Mar. 290/2 When 
performing alkalimetrical analyses by gaslight. 

Alkalimetry (zlkali-métri). [mnod.f. ALKALI 
+ Gr. -verpia measuring. Cf. mod.Fr.a/calimétrie.] 
The measurement of the strength of alkalis; the 
ascertainment of the amount of free alkali con- 
tained in any solution or compound. 

1821 BRANDE Chem. II. 354-6 (Article) Alcalimetry. 1827 
Farapay Chem. Manip. x. 275 Alkalimetry at present con- 
sists in an estimative process dependant upon neutraliza- 
tion, and the use of test papers. 1860 Muspratr Chev. I. 
735 The valuation of potashes, or alkalimetry, 

Alkaline (ze )kalain), a.; also 7 alkalin, 8 
alealine. [?a. Fr. aialin or mod. L. alcalin-us : 
see ALKALI and -1NE.] Of or pertaining to alka- 
lis; of the nature of an alkali. 

1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chymz. 1. ii. (1686) 322 Quick- 
lime. . being a substance very Alkalin, the acid points. . 
enter into it with force. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. 
Il. xviii. 6 Volatile and Alcaline Salts. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules Diet 289 Acidity . . is to be cured by an alkaline Diet. 
1743 Lond. §& Country Brewer a. (ed. 2) 218 The alcaline 
Salt in the Ashes. 1794 J. Hutton PAilos. Light, etc. 210 
An alkaline salt saturated with fixed air. 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE Connex. Phys, Sc. xxix. 340 By reversing the poles the 
taste becomes alkaline. 1876 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Geol. 
ili. 70 The alkalis and alkaline carbonates attack many rocks 
with great facility. 


1818 Scott rt. Altdl. 402 A mediating spirit, who en- 
deavoured, by the alkaline smoothness of her own disposi- 
tion, to neutralize the acidity of theological controversy, 

+e. substantively. Obs. 

1773 Gentliem. Mag. XLIVI. 126 Alkalines cannot be at- 
tracted in waters where acids do not abound. 

2. Alkaline metals: the metals whose hydroxides 
are alkalis, v7z. potassium, sodium, czesium, lith- 
ium, rubidium, to which is sometimes added the 
hypothetical ammonium. Alkaline earths: the 
oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium, which 
are intermediate in properties between the alkalis 
and ‘earths’ proper. Hence alkaline-earthy a. 

1806 Davy in PA. Trans. XCVII. 21 Alkaline or alkaline- 
earthy bases. 1816 — in Faraday’s Kes. 4 A new point of 
analogy between the alkalies and the alkaline earths. 1849 
Murcuison Siluria xii. 307 The terrestrial mass contains 
free alkaline inetals, 

Alkalinity (clkaliniti). Chem. [f. prec.+ 
-Iry. Cf. mod. Fr. alcaliniié.] The quality of 
being alkaline ; alkaline character or property. 

1788 PriestLey in PA, Travs. LX XVIII. 157, I am still 
inclined to think .. that phlogiston is the principle of alka- 
linity, ifsuch a term may be used. 1788 CavennisH i8id., 
To discover how nice a test of alcalinity the paper tinged 
with blue flowers was. 1863 Warts Dict. Chen. (1879) 1. 
120 Some of these [alkaloids] rival potash and soda in the 
degree of their alkalinity, while in others the existence of 
alkaline properties is barely perceptible. 

Alkalinize (clk4linaiz), v. [f. ALKaLinge + 
-1ZE, Cf. /alinzze.] To render alkaline. 

1800 W. Taytor in Robberds’ A/erz. 1. 344 By alkalinizing 
a hyperoxygenated mass of blood. 1876 BartHoLow A/azer. 
Afed. (1879) 161 An attempt to alkalinize the urine. 


+ Alkalinous, 2. Chem. Obs. rare—. [f. med. 
L. alcalinus +-ous.] Of alkaline character. 

1770 M¢Bripe in PAd. Trans, LX. 342 They. . act as 
acids, by saturating anything of the alcalinous kind, that 
they meet with. 

+ Alka‘lious, ¢. Chew. Obs. Also ale-. [f. 
ALKALI + -0US.] = ALKALINE. 

1703 Morvanp in PAil. Trans, XXILI. 1321 Those that. . 
affirm, that it is Alkalious. 1754 Huxnam éééd, XLVIII. 
854 The alcalious salts fix on the sulphur, and unite with it. 

+ Alka‘lizate, /7/. a.and sb. Chem. Obs. Also 
-izat, -isat(e. [ad. mod.L. a/calizat-um pa. pple. 
of alcaliza-re: see ALK\LIZE. Cf. Fr. alcalzsé.] 

A. adj. Alkalized, alkaline. 

1622 Bacon //ex. I’I/, 47 All sorts of Acid and Alcalizate 
Salts mixed with Snow are capable of freezing other Bodies. 
1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1055 Of a Volatile and Alcalisate 
property. 1673 /déd.V111.5187 No Fixt Alcalisat Salt. 1713 
Srare zbid. XXVI11.249Sweetning and Alkalisate Remedies. 
1753 Cuambens Cyc/. Supf., Alkaline is otherwise written, 
alcaline, alkaleous, alcalious, alkalizate, and alcatizate, 
which all amount to the same thing. tat 

B. sb. vare—'. ‘That which has the qualities of 
alkali’ Sheridan 1797. 
1681 tr. Wiltis’s Rem. Med. Whs., Alchalisat, a salt made 


ALKANET. 


of the herb kali, Also taken and applyed to salts made of 
herbs and shells of fishes. 

+ Alkalizate, v. Ods. [?f. mod.L. alcalizai- 
wm: see prec. Prob. only in pa. pple.) ‘To 
make bodies alkaline by changing their nature, 
or by mixing alkalies with them.’ J 

1801 P/tl, Trans. XC1. 379 Distilled water, previously 
alkalizated by a sufficient quantity of ammonia. 

+Alka'lizateness. Os. [f. prec. +-NEsS.] 
The quality of being alkalizate, = ALKALINITY. 

1667 Boyvte Orig. Formes & Qual., This new Alkalizate- 
nesse might proceed from the Ashes of injected coals. 

alization (elkaloizéifon). [n. of action, 
f, ALKALIZATE v, Cf. Fr. alcalisalion.] The action 
of alkalizing, or of conferring alkaline qualities. 

1719 Quincy Lex. Phys. Med. 11 Alcalization is when any 
Liquor is impregnated with an alkaline Salt. 1754 Huxnam 
in Pil. Trans. XLVIII. 850 This chiefly depends on the 
alcalization of the nitre. 1807 Davy zééd. XCVIII. 12 Its 
alkalization and combustion in oxygene gas. 

A‘lkalize (2 lkalaiz),v. Chem. [a. Fr. alcalise-r, 
tad. mod.L, alcalizd-re: see ALKALI and -IzE.] 
Yo render alkaline. 

1749 Stack in PAil. Trans, XLVI. 186 What can the re- 
peated Action of the Fire produce on Salts, in order to al- 
kalise them? 1808 £diz. Kev. X11. 398 An imperfect oxyde 

. which, by degrees, is fully alkalized. 

Alkalized (zlkalaizd), Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Rendered alkaline; charged with alkaline proper- 
lies ; impregnated with alkali. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Restor. Beer, Tortoise-shells, 
Crabs-eyes,alcaliz’d Coral.. imbibe and attract the Sharpness, 
and turn it into Sweetness. 1754 Huxuam in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 854 A strong lixivium of fixed or alkaliz’d nitre. 
1847 Topp Cycé. Anat. III. 818/1 The alkalized lime. 

Alkalizing (zIkalaizin), Af/. a. [f. ALKALIZE 
+-ING?.] That makes alkaline. 

1833 Peuny Cycl. 1. 341 The alkalis . . do not result from 
the action of any specific or alkalizing principle, being very 
variously constituted. 

Alkaloid (zlkaloid). Chem. [mod. f. ALKALI 
+-o1p. Cf. mod.Fr. alcaloiide.] A body resem- 
bling an alkali in properties. Applied gevz. to all 
nitrogenous basic substances, natural or artificial, 
with alkaline reaction (V2/rogen alkalotds), or to 
all nitrogenous organic bases, whether animal or 
vegetable (Organic alkaloids) ; spec. to the Vegeto- 
alkaloids or Vegelable alkalis, a series of highly 
complex organic bases found in many plants, hay- 
ing mostly a very bitter taste, and powerful action 
on the animal system, the first of which to be dis- 
covered was morphine in 1817. Chemically they 
may be regarded as substitution compounds of 
ammonia. (The names of organic alkaloids are 
regularly formed in -?e, as zzcoline, strychnine, 
quinine, aconitine, theine.) 

1831 Ure Dict. Chem. 135 They are called by the German 
chemists alkaloids. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1.158 ‘Vhe detection 
of the alkaloids in cases of poisoning by them. 1863 Watts 
Dict. Chen. (1879) 1. 120 The number of natural alkaloids 
now known is very great, and includes many substances 
which cannot inanystrict sense be called alkalis. 1874 Roscor 
Llem, Chem. 427 Vhe alkaloids act most powerfully on the 
animal economy ; some, such as strychnine, nicotine, &c., 
form the most violent poisons with which we are acquainted, 
whilst others, such as quinine and morphine, act as most 
valuable medicines. _ 

2. alirib. or adj. 

1859 in WorcESTER. 1882 T. STEVENSON in Echo 11 Mar. 
3/2 An alkaloid extract which contained a trace of morphia. 

Alkaloidal (clkAloi-dal), a. [f. prec.+-au1.] Of 
the nature of an alkaloid; pertaining to alkaloids. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1880 B. DYER in Daily News 7 Oct. 
6/7 The fact. . would rather point to the alkaloidal theory. 
1882 T. STEVENSON in Echo 11 Mar. 3/2 The first alkaloidal 
extract contained more alkaloid than was accounted for by 
the morphia. 

+ A'lkalous, 2. Ods. 7-8 ale-. 
-ous: cf. ALKALI-OUS.] = ALKALINE. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Miz. u. 5 Salts of that Quality are called 
alcalous. 1742 Lond. & Country Brewer 1. \ed. 4) 11 An 
alcalous and balsamic Quality. 

Alkamy(e, -anamye, obs. forms of ALCHEMY. 
+ Alkanamyer. Oés. [f. a/kanamy (see prec.) 
+-ER1.] Analchemist ; or perhaps one who pre- 
pared or used the metal ALCHEMY. 

1483 Cath. Angiic., Alkanamyer [xo Laz.}. 

anet (z'lkanet). [/ad. Sp. alcaneta (also 
arcaneta), dim. of alcana, alcaia: see ALCANNA. 
The diminutive form was applied to a European 
plant yielding red dye, the dzchusa or Alkanna 
tinctorta, (formerly sometimes called d/kanna 
spuria) to distinguish it from the oriental A/-Zanna 
=henna. Hence it has been extended to other 
species of Anchusa and allied genera. A variant 
is ORCANET, a. Fr.orcandle, ad. Sp.arcanela above.] 

1. A dye-material obtained from the roots of a 
boraginaceous plant, which yields a fine red colour. 

1326 etc. Prices of Foreign Prod. in Rogers Agric. § Prices 
IL. 545 Anno 1326 ‘Alkanet 3lb. @ 1/8,’ anno 1334 and 1376 
‘ Alkanet lb. @ /8.’ c 1440 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 256 Take 
alkenet ii penyworth, and frie hit in faire grese. 1601 Hot- 
Lann Pliny II. (1634) 96 With an addition of Orchanet it 
will be red. 1725 Braptey fam, Dict. s.v. Lip, Add a little 
Orcanet to give it a Colour. 1791 Hamitton tr. Berthollet's 


ff. ALKALI + 


ALKARGEN. 


Dyeing \. Introd. 11 Others again prepared their cloth with 
alkanet. 1876 Ure Dict. Arts I. 8g Oil coloured by alkanet 
is used for staining wood in imitation of rosewood. 

2. The plant whose root yields the dye, Auchusa 
or Alkanna tincloria, N.O. Boraginacex, also 
called Orchanet, Dyer’s Bugloss, Spanish Bugloss, 
and Bugloss of Languedoc. 

1567 MarLet Greene Forest 55 Orchanet, of the Romaines 
and Ceedics is called Anchusa. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 9 The 
first fof the smal Buglosses] is called in French Orchanette, 
in English Alkanet, or Orchanet. 1616 SurrLet Countr. 
Farme 332 Red[Waxe is made] by putting the root of Alkanet 
vnto comnion Wax. 172§ BRADLEY am. Dict. s.v. Orkanet, 
The Orkanet grows in the Southern Parts of France. 1796 
WitnerinG Sot, Arringem. U1. 226 The root of the foreign 
Alkanet that is kept in the’ shops. 1828 S. Gray Oferat. 
Chem, 541 Alkanet root gives a fine colour. e 

3. Applied to kindred plants: a, Common (Eng- 
lish) Alkanet (dachusa officinalis) ; b. Evergreen 
Alkanet (4. sempervirens); c. Bastard Alkanet 
(Lithospermum arvense); A, Alkanet (of America), 
(L. canescens). 

1§97 GerarD /feréa/ u. cclxxi. 657 The Alkanets flower 
and flourish in the sommer moneths. 1861 Prati Flower. 
Pl. IV. 50 The roots of most of the Alkanets furnish some 
slight degree of red colouring matter. 

Alkanna: see ALCANNA. 

Alkany, obs. or dial. form of ALKANET. 

1741 Compl. Fam, -icce 1. 1.82 Colour it with Alkany Roots. 

Alkargen (@lka@idgén). Chem. [f. ALKAR(SiN) 
+ (OXY)GEN.] (See quot.) 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 232 Cacodylic or Dimethy]- 
arsenic Acid, also called Alkargen. 

Alkarsin (&Ika@usin). Chem. [f. AuK(ALr) + 
ARS(ENIC) + -1N, in reference to its preparation.] A 
heavy poisonous liquid, spontaneously inflammable, 
with disgusting odour of garlic, formed by distilla- 
tion of arsenious oxide and dry acetate of potash, 
supposed to be a variable mixture of cacodyl and 
its oxidation products. 

1850 Dauseny A tom. Theory vii. (ed. 2) 219 Cadet's fuming 
liquor also called alkarsine. 1875 BLoxuam Chem. 524 Al- 
carsin has the properties of a base; it is capable of com- 
bining with the oxygen acids to form crystalline salts. 

Alkatran, early form of ALCHITRAN, Ods., pitch. 

Alke, obs. form of ELk. 

|| Alkeda‘vy. Oés. [ad. (perh. indirectly) Arab. 
5-314] al-galaw?, i.e. al the + gadawi of the 


Capt or ALCALDE (se. a/gacr the palace).] The 
palace of a cadi or alealde. 

1631 Hevwoop Matd of West w. (1874) 313 Fill our Alke- 
davy, the great Pallace. /ézd/. v. 329 Beare him hence Al- 
cade Into our Alkedavy. : 

|) Alkekengi (clk*ke:ndzi). Bot, Forms: 5 
alkenkengy, Oalkakinge,6-7 alkakengie, 7 alka- 
keng(e, alcakengie, 8 alkakengi. [med.L. a/ke- 


kengi f. Arab. _:S\SS\ al-kakanj, al-kakenj, i.e. 


al the + Pers. Adkanj a ‘kind of medicinal resin 
from a tree growing in the mountains of Herat.’ 
Freytag. ‘Nightshade,’ Hopkins Pers. Dic’. Cf. It. 
alcachengt, Sp. alguequenje, ¥r. alkékenge, which 
also appears as an earlier Eng. form.] 

1. A plant (Physalis Alkekengi Linn.) N.O. Sola- 
nacex, also called Winter-Cherry from its orna- 


mental scarlet fruit. 
1440 Promp. Parv., Alkenkengy, herbe morub. Jfored/a 
rnbea. 1551 TurNeR /ferdal 1.142 Alkakinge.. hath the 
_same vertue that gardin nyghtshad hath. 1597 Gerarp 
Herbal u. li. 271 The red winter Cherrie is called ..in 
English red Noghtshade.. and Alkakengie. 1605 Tine 
Quersit; 11. 181 ‘Take of alkakeng berries, twenty in number. 
1676 BuLtokar, Adkakanet. 1742 Baiwey, 4 dkakengt, winter 
cherry, the Fruit of one sort of the Plant Night-shade. 1783 
Ainswortu Thesaur., Haticacabns, a red winter cherry, 
red nightshade, alkakengy. 
Alkemy, -enamy(e, obs. forms of ALCHEMY. 


+ A‘lker. Ods. A sort of custard. 

1381 Forme of Cury 120(in Wright) For to make rys alker. 
Tak figys and raysons, and do away the kernelis. 

+ Alkermes (2lk51m/z). Ods. [a. Fr. alkerméesad. 
(ult.) Arab. j. a\\ al-girmiz, i.e. al the + girmis 
KERMES.] 

1. The Kermes, or Scarlet Grain insect (the female 
of Coccus /licts), formerly supposed to be a berry, 
and sometimes described erroneously as a ‘gall,’ 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. v.1. v, Alkermes comforts the 
inner parts. 1624 Capt. Suitu l’?rginia vi. 216 The.. Fruits 
are of many sorts and kinds, as Alkermes, Currans, Mul- 
beries, etc. 1718 Quincy Compl. Dispens, 83 Of Alkermes, 
The Juice of the Berries is wonderfully grateful to the 
Palate, and a fine Cordial. 

2. A once famous confection or cordial of which 
the kermes ‘berry’ was originally an ingredient. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learm. ww. ii. 164 Venice treacle, mithri- 
date, diascordium, the confection of alkermes. 1626 —Sy/za 
§ 965 Kermes, which is the principal ingredient in their 
cordial confection Alkermes. 1692 Trron Good House-w. 
(ed. 2) i. 6 A rich Cordial of Alchermes that I'll send you. 
1704 Cocxer Dict., Alkermes, an Excellent Confection 
against swoonings, it is made of Gold, Amber, Pear] and the 
like. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., The confection al- 
kermes as undergone divers changes and censures, 

Alkimy, obs. form of ALCHEMY. 

Vors is 


225 


+ A:lkin, 2. Oés. orms: (1 alra cynna, ?alles 
cynnes), 2-3 alles cunnes (7), 3-4 alle kunnes, 
alle kinne, 4-5 alkyns, alkyn(e, 5-6 alkin, al- 
ken. f[orig. genitive phrase, sing. or pl., @//es cynnes 
of every kind, ‘omnis generis, alra cynna of all 
kinds, ‘omnium generum,’ which being placed 
before the noun on which they depended, as alra 
cynna friglas fowls of all sorts, alles cunnes deor 
beasts of every kind, became treated more or less 
as adjs., and finally reduced to alkins, alkin. It is 
doubtful whether they occur before 1100, though 
OK. has phrases parallel to a/ra cynna in manezra 
cynna wilu ‘afflictions of many kinds.’ /’s. x. 7. 
Modern usage reverses the syntactic relation in @// 
kind of, all kinds of. See Kin and Kinp.] Of every 
kind or sort ; every kind of, all kinds of. 

e117§ Lamb, f1om, 79 Alles cunnes wilde dor. c1200 Or- 
MIN 850 Onn alle kinne wise, c¢1230 St. Juliana 35 Ha 
greidid be .. Alles cunnes pinen, 1330 /lorice & BU. 793 
Per was alle kunnes gleo. 1340 Hamvore /?r. Conse. 613 
Alkyn filthe. 1377 LANG. 7”. #7, B. x. 177 Of alkinnes craftes* 
I contreued toles. 1460 in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems (1866) 105 
Alken synnes wer wro3t in me. 1552 LynpEsAy Complaynt 
300 Wors than thay in alkin thyng. 

Alkitran, variant of ALCHITRAN, Ods., pitch. 

Alkmuyne, variant of ALCAMYNE. 

Alknamy(e, obs. form of ALCHEMY. 

All (91), a., 5d., and adv. Forms: Sing. 1- all 
(late WS. 1-3 eall, eal), 1-7 al (orth. 4-5 alle). 
71. 1-5 alle (WS. 1-3 ealle, orth. 2-7 al), 5- all. | 
For early inflected forms, see below, D. [Common 
to all the Teutonic stock, but not found beyond : 
ef. OS. ell, al, OF ris. a/, of, ONG. al (all-er), ON. 
all-r, Goth. a//-s. Properly adj. but passing on one 
side into a sb., on the other into an ady. As an adj. 
it usually precedes, but sometimes follows its sb.] 

A.adj. I. with sd. 

1. With sd. stag. The entirc or unabated amount 
or quantity of; the whole extent, substance, or 
compass of ; the whole. 

a. with proper names, names of substances, and 
abstracts, a// England, all flesh, all wisdom, all 
Speaking; also with day, night, spring, summer, 
Lent, August, and other definite portions of time. 

886 O. E. Chron., And him all Angel cyn to cirde. «@ 1000 
Aletr. Ps. \v.g9 Ic ealne d&g, ecne Drihten wordum weordize. 
c1175 Lamb, /fom. 17 Prouwede ded for al moncun. ¢1175 
Cott. Hom. 225 Of ban weard eft 3estapeled eall middenard. 
c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 779 In longyng al ny3t he lenge3. 
1340 A yen, 17 To huam alle triacle went in tovenym. 1382 
Wycuir A/att. xxviti. 18 Al power ts 3ouun to me, in heuene 
and in erthe. 1473 WarKw. Chron, 3 And so Kynge Edward 
was possessed of alle Englonde. 1535 CoverDALe Yudg. 
xix. 13 Tarye at Gibea or at Ramah allnight. 1611 Biste 
1 Pet. i. 24 All flesh is as grasse. 1665 MARVELL Corr. 50 
(1872-5) II. 186, I... beseech God to continue you in all 
health and well-fare. 1763 J. Brown Poetry §& Jus. v.79 
Horace .. hath set him above the old Philosophers, as a 
Teacher of all Virtue. 1849 MacauLay /fist, Eng. 1. 576 At 
Exeter all Devonshire had been gathered together to wel- 
come him. 1862 Trenxcn Jfsracles Introd. 12 This speaking 
is diffused over all time. 

(é.) All that is possible, the greatest possible. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, iv. 1. 57 St. Lin all haste was sent. 
A. And I with all vnwillingnesse will goe. 1879 Wild Life 
in S.C, 258 A weasel .. makes all speed into the fern. 

b. with a defining word (dem. or poss. adj., genitive 
case, etc.) a// precedes def. word, or, less usually, 
follows the sb. 

855 O. E. Chron., Ofer al his rice. 860 /did., To allum 
pam rice. 870 /d¢/., Pa Deniscan .. bat lond all ge eodon. 
c1280 A Sarmnn in £. E. P. (1862) 7 Of al bis ioi per nis 
non end. 1297 R. Giouc. 122 And schewede hem al be wey 
wyder he schulde wende. ¢1386 Craucer Aunts. 7. 660 
And songen al the roundel lustily. 1593 Suaks, Rick. //, 
mm. ii.174 You haue but mistooke me all this while. 1667-8 
Marve. Corr. 84 (1872-5) II. 231 We are, as for all other 
your kindnesse, obliged to you. 1682 Drypen Medal 304 
Frogs and Toads and all the Tadpole Train. 1830 Tenxy- 
son May Queen uu. 24 And all the world is still. 1847 — 
Princess 1. 193 With all my heart, With my full heart. 

ce. So when the sb. is understood, as a// /his, all 
that, all mine, all your friend’s. All now follows 
zt; as dake it all (or all of it). 

a7oo on Ruthwell Cross, \c pat al biheald. ¢1175 Lams, 
Hom. 49 God pe al pis heom haued isend. ¢1220//alé Metd. 


31 Pat heo hit al welded. c 1300 Leg. Rood 18 Al hit com of 
one more. .J/od. All this is distasteful to me. I see it all 
now. 


+d. Following ¢Ae. Obs. rare. 

1297 R. GLovuc. 367 Per nas prince in pe al worlde of so 
noble fame. c1449 Pecock Aefr. 313 Ech preest which 
schulde folewe thilk ensaumpling thoru3 the al fulnes and 
likenes of it. 

+e. Followed by a. Ods. repl. by a whole, 

¢1300 St, Brand. 60 Her 3¢ habbeth al a 3er mmeteles i-beo. 

o Hampote P*. Consc. 3010 A malady .. lastand alle a 
yhere. 1350 Will. Palerne 2215 Pei trauailed al a ni3zt. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 620 She wepeth, wailleth, al a 
day or two. 1523 Lp. Bersxers Frotssart I. liv. 75 Ther 
was one [assault] endured al a day. ; 

2. With sé. p/. The entire number of; the indi- 
vidual components of, without exception. (4// pre- 
cedes the sb. or defining adj.; rarely, in poetry, 
follows the sb.). 


a. without defining word. 


ALL. 


878 O. /. Chron., Him to comon ongen Sumor s:rte alle and 
Wilsatan, ¢1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 296 Wid ealle wundela, 
genim bas wyrte, 1154 O, #. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 
Pa pestrede be dai ouer al landes. c1220 //ali Meid. 5 
reo ouer alle fram alle worldliche weanen. 1366 Maunprv. 
ii. 10 Alle Men kuowen not that, 1570 Ascnam Scholem. 1. 
(Arb.) 118 Marke all aiges. 1606 Suaks. dat. & C1.1. iv. 9 
A man who is th’ abstracts of all faults ‘Vhat all men follow. 
1742 YounG Nt. 74. 1. 424 All men think all men mortal, 
but themselves. 1807 Cranur ar. Keg.in. 52 All men have 
done, and I like all, ainiss. 1860 Anr. Tnomson Laws of 
Th. $77. 131 The word All in its proper logical sense mean» 
“each and every;’ but it stands sometimes for ‘all taken 
together.’ 1873 Symonos Gr&. Poets iii. 89 ‘Vheognis bids his 
friend (Cyrnus) be as much as possible all things to all men. 

b. with defining word. (Also with sb. understood, 
as all those, all mine, all Henry's.) 

885 O. £. Chron., And pa scipo alle zerazhton. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 35 Walle ba opre leorning-cnihtas. c1175 
Cott. Hom. 219 We and halle his iféren. ¢ 1175 Lamd, fom. 
97 Ealle bas bing and monize odre. 1362 LANGL. 7. 270. A. 
1. 55, I fonde Pere Freris, alle be foure ordres. 1660 ‘I’. 
Stancey //ést, Pht. (1701) 113/1 Ile fornmi'd a Law, which 
all the old Men follow'd. 1782 Cowrrr 9. Gilpin 114 The 
dogs did bark, the children screamed, Up flew the windows 
all. 1849 Macaucay //ist. fing. 1.171 They had watched 
all his niotions, and lectured him on all his youthful follies. 

¢e. with a pers. or rel. pron. (In the nom. a// was 
formerly often prefixed ; c.g. @// we, for which the 
mod. usage is we all, or all of us.) 

crooo /ELFric Sasuts’ L. i, 140 Ealle hi sind on Godes 
nesihde, ¢1175 Lamé. Jiom.125 Ure drihten and ure alesend 
l-unne us allen. ¢ 1200 Mora/ Ode 176 Ealle he scullé puder 
come. 1382 Wyciir /sa. lilt, 6 Alle wee as shep erreden. 
[x6zz Alle we like sheepe haue gone astray.) 1557 Mort 
Edward V (1641) 15 Vhe place that they al preach of. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov, § Ef. (1867) 79 euery mau for hin: selfe, 
and god for us all. 1593 Suaxs. Asch. //, m1. ii. 142 Yea, all 
of them at Bristow lost their heads. 1665 Lp. Dorset, To 
all you Ladies now on Land. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 93 


p1 We all of us complain of the Shortness of Time. 1798 
CoLeripGe Amc, Mar, w. iv, And they all dead did he. 
1820 Keats St. Agues xi, They are all here to-night. J/od, 


We all know him; all of us have said so at times; I saw 
you all; I have heard it from all of you. He took down all 
our naines, or the names of all of us. ‘And so say all of us.’ 

+3.=LKvery. L. omnis, Fr. tout (tout homme). 
Ods, exc. as in b. 

This use, unknown to OE., seems to have begun with 
thing, in which the sing. and pl. being alike, a/le thing 
passed from pl. into coll., and then simple sing. In later 
times often combined, a/thing (cf. anything, something, 
nothing), and used advb.: see below C 2b, Al? day seems 
to be after Fr. toujours. ‘The extension to a//-4in, all-gate, 
all man, all body, etc., seems northern; aa’ thing, aa’bodie, 
aa’gate, are still common Sc. for every thing, everybody, every 
way. (See also infra C 2b.) 

c1000 JELFRic Saints’ L.i.136 God almihtis wat calle ping 
togedere .. ealle bing be afre waron. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom.7 
Wurdian alre erest pin feder and bin moder ouer alle eord- 
liche ping. 1297 R. Grovuc. 371 Edgar Apelyng And kyng 
Macolom were bo glade boru alle byng. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P.R. iv. xi, And pis we seep al day [guotidie], with 
oure yen [ed. 1582 this we see each day]. 1526 TINDALE 
Phil. ti. 14 Do all thynge [1611 all things] without murmur- 
ynge. 1549 Bh. Com, Prayer, Pref. on Ceremonies, Some 

ee so newe fangle that they woulde innovate all thyng [1604 
all things]. 1556 Lauper /ract. 144 Jour.. dewtie.. That 
3e aucht tyll all Creature. 1558 Kenxnepy in Jf od. Soc. 
Jdise. 1.174 Lat all Christiane man haue refuge to the juge. 
1570 AscHaM Schofem, 62 Good order in all thyng. 

b. esf. with 42 (obs.: see ALKIN), Aid, and 
manner. 

1366 MAuNDEY. xx. 215 Spices and alle manere of marchaun- 
dises. 1535 CoverDALE Josh. iii. 15 All maner watris of 
the londe. 1548 Upatretc. Erasm. Paraphr, Pref.14 Void 
of almaner parcialitie of affection. 1607 SuAKs. 72207 1. i, 
67 All kinde of natures that labour on the bosome of this 
Sphere. a 1609 ?Suaks. Lover's Compl. 121 All kind of 
arguments. ¢1680 Beveripce Serus. (1729) II. 21 Avoid all 
manner of evil. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 32 P2, I shall be 
quite out of all manner of Shape. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. fund. 
II. v.iv. 437 Orders which might be construed all manner of 
ways. J/od. All kind of drollery. 

4.= Any whatever. In universally exclusive sen- 
tences or clatises; as without all (cf. L. sine omnz). 
Now only in such phr. as deyord all question, doubt, 
controversy, etc., or where the exclusion is expressed 
by a verb, as 7o deny, disclaim, renounce, all con- 


nexton. 

c1400 Apol. for Loll. 72 \f be kirk, wip ont oole autorite, 
solempnize matrimoyn forbidun of be general kirk. c1449 
Pecock Xefr. 1v. ix. 472 Nile 3e swere alwise. 1587 Hotin- 
SHED Scot. Chron. (1866) I. 315 Such of the people as .. fell 
into their hands, were slaine withoutall mercie. 1605 Saks. 
Macé, wu, ii. 11 Vhings without all remedie, Should be with- 
out regard. 1652 Neepuam tr. Selden'’s Mare Cl. 75 The 
Carthaginians enjoyed the command of the Sea without all 
Controversie. 1847 Loncr. £v. 1. iil. 10 Without all guile 
or Suspicion .. was he. 1855 Macautay /fést. fing, ILL. 382 
He disclaimed all intention of attacking the niemory of Lord 
Russell. 

II. adsol. 

5. As antecedent to relative: All cad, all chose, 
the accompanying demonstrative having been 
dropped from the earliest times before the relative 
thal (what obs., cf. Ger. alles was), which latter is 
now often dropped also: ‘all we have’=all shat 


that we have. F 
8270. E. Chron., A\ pxt be supan Humbre wars. 874 (bid, 
On allum pam pe him estan woldon.  ¢ 1320 Cast. Lowe 535 
Ichulle al don bat pi wille is. 1587 Goupixc De Mornay i, 
8 Yee Rivers, and all that euer is. 1607 S114Ks. Zim. Wet. 
35 To haue his pompe, and all what state conipounds. 1667 
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ALL. 


Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 569 To tell thee all What thou commandst. 
1690 Locke Hum. Underst. Wks. 1727 1.1. iv. §11. 25 This 
is all could be infer’d from the Notion ofa God. 1790 BurKE 
Fr. Rev. 43 To derive all we possess as an inheritance from 
our forefathers. 1850 Tennyson /2 Alem. xxiii. 17 And all 
we met was fair and good, And all was good that Time could 
bring. 

6. Followed by of: in s7zg. The entire amount, 
every part, the whole; in J/, Every individual, all 
the members or examples. (This const. is com- 
paratively modern, and is probably due to form- 
assoc. with none of, some of, little of, much of, few 
of, many of.) Rare, exc. with pronouns, as a// of 
zt, of whom, of which, of them. 


{See pronominal examples under 2c.] 

c1800 Montcomery Hy, "Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die, 1858 Sears A than. x. 81 The Sad- 
ducees held that all of human existence was bounded between 
birth and death. 

7. as ~/.=All men, all people. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark xiii. 37 Sodlice pt ic eow secge, 
eallum [Zindisf, Rushw. allum, Hatt. eallen] ic hit secze. 
1382 Wyciir ZA. iv. 6 O God, and fadir of alle, the which 
is aboue alle men, and by alle thingis, and in vs alle. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. //, 1. ii. 160 Some poyson’d by their Wiues, 
some sleeping kill’d, All murther’d. 1611 Bipre 1 777. iv. 
15 That thy profiting may appeare to all. 1711 Appison 
Sfect. No. 122 »2 Beloved and esteemed by all about him. 
1878 Bir, Wi’eekly Post 2 Feb., An inn in Marlborough has 
the sign ‘ The Five Alls.’ They are—a king, with the motto, 
‘I govern all;’ a bishop, with ‘I pray for all;’ a lawyer, 
‘I plead for all;’ a soldier, ‘I fight for all;’ a labourer, ‘I 
pay for all.” 


8. as stg. = Everything. 


¢1000 AELFrRic Saints’ L. i. 139 God is eshwer eall. 1470 
Matory 1 7thur (1816) I. 303 But in God is all. 1589 Paf 


w. Hatch. 11844) 21 Alls as it istaken; marie the diuell take 
al. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 105 What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost. 1785 Crasse Newsf. 235 Something to all 
men, and to some men all. 1870 LowEtt Study Wind. 211 
Browning .. draws nearer to the all-for-point fashion of the 
concettis¢i, with every poem he writes. 1866 G. MacponaLp 
Ann, te Netghd, i. 10, ‘I wanted to see yer face, sir, that 
was all.’ 


b. All but: Everything short of. Hence (ad- 
verbially) Almost, very nearly, well nigh. 

1598 J. Bastarp in Farr’s S. P. I]. 306 Man.. All but re- 
sembleth God, all but his glasse, All but the picture of his 
maiestie. @1678 Marveir Joes Wks. LI. 412 Society is 
all but rude To this delicious solitude. 183r CaRLyLe Sart. 
Res. 1. ii, 111 The all-but omnipotence of early culture. 1862 
STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) 1. v. 87 These were all but unknown 
to Greeks and Romans. 1866 Pusey J/irvac. Prayer 12 An 
all-but-infinite variety of phenomena. 1878 Bosw. SmiTH 
Carthage 203 The best and all-but-sufficing answer. 

ce. And all: And everything e/se, and everything 
connected therewith, ef cetera ; hence, Too, also, as 
well (especially in dial. speech; Sc. ‘Woo’d an’ 
married an’ a’’). And all that: and all the rest of 
it, ef cetera. 

€1§35 Tinoace HWés. 1849 II. 11 He will save Devils and 
all. 1538 Bate Thve Lawes 1007 The wolle, skynne, flesh 
and all. ¢1540 Croke Ps. li, The walles, and all, shalbe 
made newe. 1662 More Antid. Ath. ut. x. (1712) 120 Down 
came John, Pipe and all. 1681 7ria/ S. Cottedge 29 Yeff- 
Who were the All? Dugdate. King and Clergy-men and 
all. 1702 De For New Test. in Somers Tracts (1751) 11. 
14 They did it to Purpose, carried all before them, subdued 
Monarchy, cut of their King’s Head, and ad/ that. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth 1.37 With smithy, bellows, tongs, anvil, 
and all. 1857 Hetes Friends 12 C. Ser. 1. I. 122 ‘ Region 
of subtle sympathies,’ and all that. 

qa. All in all: All things in all respects, all 
things altogether in one. Also adverdially and 
subst, (See in all below, gd.) 

1539 (‘great’)and 1611 Biste 1 Cor. xv. 28 That God maye 
be all in all [Wycuir, alle thingis in alle thingis, Tinpate, 
all in all thinges]. 1596 R. Carew in Shaks. Cent. Praise 20 
Will you have all in all for Prose andverse? 1767 Forpyce 
Serm. Vng. Wom. 1, i. 27 Mirth and diversion are all in all. 
21824 CampBett On receiv. Seat xii, The all-in-all of life 
—Content! 1824 Bvron Don ¥. 11. clxxxix, They were Allin 
all to each other. 1859 TENNvson Vivien 248 And trust me 
not at all or all in all. 1878 — Q. A/ary m. vi. 136 Their 
Flemish go-between And all-in-all. 

e. phr. When all comes (goes) to all: when 
everything is summed up, wound up, cleared up, 
explained ; when one gets to the bottom of every- 
thing. arch, 

1519 Horman /’xdg. 123 Whan it cometh allto all. 1526 
SKELTON A/agny/. 1732 For your sake, what so ever befall; 
I set not a flye, and all go to all. 1580 Nortn Plutarch 
(1676) 141 When all came to all nothing was done. 1668 
Pervs Diary 19 Aug., When all come to all, a fit of jealousy 
about Tom. 

9. Hence, in many prepositional phrases. 

a. Preceded by above, after, before, beyond, for, = 
Everything, (or often) everything else, everything 
tothe contrary. Hence, after a//: after considering 
everything to the contrary, nevertheless; ovce for 
all: once only; for good and all: finally (see Goon), 

16r1 Bisre fed. x. 10 By the which will we are sanctified 
.- once for all, 17x12 STEELE Sect. No. 462 Px But after 
all he is very pleasant Company. 1763 Boswett Johnson 
(1826) I. 356 Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and 
fair statement. 1768 SteRNE Sent. Yourn, (1778) Ih. 11, I 
stopp’d to bid her adieu for good and all. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knickerb. vu. xi.(1849) 440 Yet after all he was a mere mortal. 
1849 Macauray //ist. Ang. 1. 172 Above all, he had been 
long an exile. 


b. At all: In every way, in any way. Formerly 


. bre and sixti 3ere. 
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affirmatively =altogether, wholly; now only in 
negative or interrogative sentences, or conditional 
clauses: e.g. [did not speak at all; did you speak 
at all? of you spoke at all, 

©1350 Witt. Paterne 283, 1 be coniure’ & comandeatt alle. 
c1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 110 Myrre betokneth to us at 
all Of hys monhode that is mortall. 
Prol. 34 My waverand wyt, my cunnyng febill at all. 1535 
CoveRDALE Yer. vi. 14 Sayenge: peace, peace, when there 
is no peace atall. 1552-5 Latimer Seva. & Rev. (1845) 52 
‘They were careless at all, they thought all things were cock- 
sure. 1611 Bipte 1 Sam. xx. 6 If thy father at all misse me, 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. II. 557 If he refuses to govern 
us at all, we are not bound to remain .. without a govern- 
ment. 1876 FREEMAN Novi. Cong. ILI. xii. 185 Without 
any form of trial at all. J/é%d. IV. xvii. 55 For that very 
cause, it soon ceased to be a garrison at all, 

+ (0.) seebstantively. Obs. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 3 He is so self-sufficient, 
and an At-all of so many capacities. 

c. For all, adv. and prep., Notwithstanding: see 
For. 

a1400 Kyag of Tars 1134 [He] smot him so fer al his scheld. 
1526 TinpaLe Acts xvi. 39 They have beaten us openley.. 
for all that we are Romans. 1611 Biste Yohn xxi. 11 For 
all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela 1. 28 Sit still, Pamela, and mind your 
Work, for all me. /é¢d. 1V.178 A sad Situation I am in.. 
for all that. 1795 Burns, ‘A man's a man for a’ that.’ 

d. In all: In the whole number, all together ; 
also, in whole. 

1380 Sir Ferumd. 4387, V. hundred kny3tis in al pay wore. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 11. 363 He lived in alle 
1611 Bipte 1 Chron. ii.6 Fiue of them in 
all. 1654 Gentiuis tr. Servita’s Hist. Jnguis. (1676) 870 It 
is received either in part or in all, or in part or in all laid 
aside. 1856 Farmer's Alag. Jan. 33 ‘Work, work, work !’ 
are the in-all and the end-all of existence tohim. 1882 J/ar. 
‘ns, Policy, All and every other Person or Persons to whom 
the same doth, may, or shall appertain, in Part, or in All. 


+e. Mid all (ods.), with all: (a.) Altogether, 
quite (oés.); (4.) see WITHAL. 

¢ 885 K. ELrreD Gregory xix. 144 Da hie swide stidliche 
araciad, & mid ealle ofdryscead. ¢1175 Lams. Hom., Mid 
alle fordon, c1230 Azcr. XR. 100 A grim word mid alle. @ 1300 
£. E. Psatter xxi. 27 Loove Laverd pai sal with al. 1297 R. 
Giouc. 28 He lette close fuyr in metal quoynteliche withalle. 

f. Of all, from its use after a superlative, as in 
Jirst of all (see D. IL) was formerly used elliptically 
= Most of all, beyond all. 

1590 Martowe A£dw. //, 1v. v, Vild wretch, and why hast 
thou, of all unkind, Borne arms against thy brother. 1605 
AnpbREWES Serv, (1841) I]. 158 From each part ;—but of all, 
from the last part. 1649 LoveLace Poems 30 She Whom 
thou of all ador’st. 171r Appison Sfect. No. 135 ? 4 First 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables. 

+g. Over all: Everywhere (Ger. ederall, Fr. 
partout). Obs. 

1297 R. GLouc. 375 Tresour aboute & oper god oueral aper- 
telyche. ©1386 Cuaucer Prol. 549 Over al there he cam. 

h. With all: see e (above) and WITHAL. 

III. Combined with other adjectives. 

+10. Emphasized by wole: all whole, whole 
all (see ALLWHOLE), all and whole, entire; advd. 
entirely. Oés. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. 1. viii. 39 These ij officis maken the 
hool al werk. /éd. 1. ii. 11 _It upon which the al hool sub- 
staunce of the wal..stondith. /é¢d. u. vii. 177 It is open 
ynou3 to alle hem whiche wolen biholde al the hool proces 
.. But according to the hool al processe. 1579 W. FuLKE 
Heskins's Part, 154 All the whole vpper house 1s manifestly 
contrarie vnto it. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) I. 402 The 
lower sort of these trees the floud couereth ali and whole. 

+11. All both, all two. Obs. (Fr. tous les deux.) 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 892 Pey weron as bleynd all bothe, y 
wys, as ever was ony stok or stoune. 

12. Distributed to each member or part of the 
whole, by the forms a// and some (arch.), one and 
all, cach and all, all and cach, all and sundry, etc. 

a. Of these all and some (see SomE) has the 
longest history. 

¢1325 Ceur de L. 5846 They that wolde nought Crystene 
become, Richard leet sleen hem alle and some. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Auts T. 1329 These lordes alle and some Been in 
the Sonday to the cité come. 1460 Play Sacr. 402 Whyle 
they were alle together & sum .. Comedite corpus meum, 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxvu. xiii. 637 e, To endeavour and 
strain themselves, both all and some [sixgudis universisg ue], 
168i Drypen Ads. & Ach? 1. 457 Now stop your noses, 
readers all andsome. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. If. m1. 478 
Two hours after midnight all and some Into the hall to 
wait his word should come. ; . 

“It has been suggested that in this phrase some 
was a corruption of zsame (Zsome) ‘together,’ but 
the phonology shows that it is not so; with the 
first quot. above cf. this from the same poem: 

1325 Caur de L. 4385 Among the toun folk was no game; 
To counsay] they gaderyd hem insame. ~. 

+b. Al and som (some) was also used in sing., as 
if confused with sz ;=The whole sum, the sum 


total ; advéd. entirely. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 169 Pe tale ys wrytyn al 
and sum Ina boke of Iitas Patrum. ¢1380 Sir Ferump, 
3014 He shridde him per-with..& clobed him al & some, 
€1386 Cnaucer Iz/e's T. Prol. 91 This is all and som [z. r. 
sum, some, somme}]. ¢ 1480 Childe of Bristowe 338 in Haz. 
E.P. P. 123 By that the fourtenyht was come, his gold was 
gon, al and some. 1520-41 Wyatt Ms, (1861) 173 Hence- 
forth, my Poins, this shall be all and sum, 162s tr. Gox- 
salvio's Sp. Inquis. Pref., Herein resteth all and some con- 
cerning these matters, 


1513 Douctas Eneis | 


ALL. 


G. One and all, all and each, each and all, all and 
sundry, all and every. 

15r3 Douctas Afneis 1x. vill. 16 With huge clamoure 
followand ane and all. 1782 Cowrer ¥. Gitfin 239 And all 
and each that passed that way Did join in the pursuit. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvi, All and sundry his moveable goods 
and gear..inbrought to his Majesty’s use. 1837 J. Lanc 
New S. Wates I. 185 Rendering it virtually imperative on 
all and sundry to follow his example. 


B. sé. (through the absolute use in A 8.) 

1. Usually with poss. prom., as our all: Everything 
that we have, or that concerns or pertains to us; 
whole interest, concern, possession, property. 

1627 FertHam Resolves Wks. 1677, 1. xxx1. 55 He shall not 
command the All of an honest man, 168: Nevite Plato 
Rediv, 235 Those matters.. which concern our All. 1707 
Appison State of War 242 Our All is at stake. 1722 Wox- 
Laston Relig. Nat. viii. 157 When two persons throw their 
all into one stock as joint-traders for life. 1794 Burke Cor7. 
(1844) IV. 221 Weare, as I think, fighting for our all. 1862 
TreNcH J/irac. iii. 143 Whatever it was, it was their all. 

b. In this sense it has been used with a 7/. 

1721 Mrs. Centiivre Perpl. Lovers 1. 267 I'd pluck up a 
courage, pack up my Awls and match with him. 1752 
Fievpine A smefia vu. iii. (1775) 296 [My father] bid me pack 
up my alls and immediately prepare to quit his house. 1763 
Bickerstarr Love in Vitt. 44 So pack up your alls, and be 
trudging away. [Still a common phrase in Scotland.] 

e. Antithetically, with /2¢¢/e. 

1631 QuarLes Sampson (17171280 That little All Was left, 
was all corrupt. 1738 JoHNSoN Londox 189 [You] leave your 
little all to flames a prey. 1738 WesLey //ywin, ‘ Longhave 
J viewed,’ My little All I give to Thee. 1755 JoHNSON 
Boswett (1826) 1.226 No man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. J/od, Many a struggling 
tradesman lost his little all in the fire. 

2. Whole being, entirety, totality. 

1674 Fairrax Bulk & Sev. 145 The laws of motion, in the 
round All of bodies. 1761 Law Com/f. Weary Pilgr. (1809) 
86 This pure love introduces the creature into the all of God. 
1843 Cartyte Past. § Pr. 169 An All of rotten Formulas, 

3. Whole system of things, 76 nav, the Universe. 

1598 J. Bastarp in Farr S. P. II. 316 Man is the little 
world (so we him call}, The world the little god, God the 
Great All, 1612 Wither Prince Henry's Obs. in Fuven. 
(1633) 298 Living in any corner of this All. 1649 DRummonD 
Wks, 1711, 25 Come see that King, which all this all com- 
mands. 1714 MANpEVILLE Fad, Bees (1733) IL. 21 The beauti- 
ful all, must be the workmanship of one great architect of 
power and wisdom stupendious. 1839 Baitey Festus xxviii. 
(1848) 329 The atom and the all Commune and know each 
other. 1850 CartytE Latt.-day Pamph. vi. (1872) 200 No 
pin’s point can you mark within the wide circle of the All 
where God’s Laws are not. 

C. adv. 1. General construction. 

1. 4// adj. is often separated from the sb. which it 
defines, by an auxiliary vb. or clause, and so appears 
to refer to the predicate; as ‘Zion our mother is 
all wofull,’ where aé/, originally an attribute or 
complement sf Zion, comes to be viewed as quali- 
fying woful=altogether woful. 

az1000 Cpmon Gen. (Grein) 756 Hit is Adame nu eall for- 
golden. c1z00 ORrM1x 9579 Issraale peod tatt wass All wesste 
& all forrworrpenn. ¢1220 //adi A/eid. 21 Ah al is meidenes 
song unlich beose, 1382 Wyciir Prov. xii. 3 The roote of 
ri3twis men shal not ben al moued. 1483 Caxton G. de fa 
Tour Cvij, The lady wente oute of her wytte and was al 
demonyak. 1533 More Axsw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1557, 
1056/1 His exposicion flitteth all frothe poynte, 1611 Biste 
Nah, iii. 1 Woe to the bloody City, it is all full of lyes 
and robberie, 1814 Byron Corsair ui. xv. 18, Iam not all 
deserted on the main. 1826 Disraeti V2v. Grey vii. v. 405 
His Royal Highness all smiles, and his Consort all dia- 
monds. 1850 Lynen 7heoph. Trinat xi. 224 Another is all 
frivolity. 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7. 59 Six stately virgins, 
all in white. Ay. . 

2. Whence, as true adv. modifying adj. or adv.: 
Wholly, completely, altogether, quite (cf. AuL- E. 
©, hs mi 

Pe Crist (Grein) 1221 Eall zfter rihte. c1z00 772n. 
Cotl. Hom. 191 Purch onde com dead in to be worelde al 
umbegonge. 1340 4_yed. 89 Nou ich be habbe al uolliche 
ysseaued pet ich leue. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 392 All othir 


contenance had he. c1425 Wvntoun Cron, vi. vi. 29 Hyr 
chyld-ill al suddanly Travalyd hyr sa angrily. 1541 ELyor 
Image Govt. 33 But it succeeded all other wise. 1693 Jen. 


Count Teckety \. 57 They endeavour all anew to put those 
..in a state uncapable. 1793 SoutHEY Triumph of Wow. 
63 Wks. II. 7 All hopelessly our years of sorrow flow. 1849 
Macautav fist. Eng. 11. 480 All at once..the whole fleet 
tacked. 1880 Browninc CZive 28 All-agog to have me tres- 
pass. 


+b. In this sense all thing was also used. (Cf. 


“nothing loath.) Oés. 

1534 More Com. agst. Trié. mm. Wks. 1557, 1217/1, I am 
not all thinge afearde in this case. 1605 SHaks. M/acé. 11. 
i. 14 It had bene as a gap in our great Feast, And all-thing 
vnbecomming. 1665 Ray Flora 189 The flowers are not all- 
thing so broad. . 3 F ; 

3. Even, just ; passing into a mere intensive or 
emphasizing adjunct. (Cf. ALSO.) arch. 

1579 W. Futke Heskins's Parl. 195 Al bicause he would 
not acknowledge the presence of Christ. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purfle Isl,v. \xviii, All so, who strives ..To bring his dead 
soul to the joyfull skie. 1720 Gay Blackeyed Susan, All in 
the Downs the fleet was moored. 1808 Scott A/avs. 1. xi, 
He.. Gave them a chain of twelve marks’ weight All as he 
lighted down, . 

4. Allthrough, wholly, entirely, without admixture. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. mmmmclix/4 Stolen . .a black Gelding .. 
trots all, except forced, and then paces a little. /d¢d, 
mmmmclv/4 Trots and gallops all. /é¢@, mmmmelxxviii/4 
Paces all. 


ALL. 


II. Special constructions. 

5, Allone. +a. All together. Ods. b. (also all a.) 
One and the same, quitc the same. Ad/ of a: scc 
A adj.2 3. (See also ALONE.) 

1208 LAavAm. 29080 Pa weoren heo al an. ¢1380 Wyccir 
Wicket 5 It is..all one to denye Christes wordes for heresye 
and Christe for an heretyke, 1581 Marseck Bh. Notes 935 
It is all one water whether Symon Peter, or Symon Magus 
be christened in it. 1691 Ray Ace. Errors in Cott. E,W, 
154 As for the vulgar and illiterate it is all one to them. 
1702 ug. Theophr. 138 That which a man causes to be done, 
he does himself, and ’tis all a case. 1719 De Ion Crusoe 
(1858) 373 It was all one, he could not sleep. 1768 Brack- 
STONE Corn. 1V, 20 What persons are, or are not, capable 
of committing crimes; or, which is all one, who are exempted 
from the censuresofthelaw. 1829ScottGey Ad. xxxvi, ‘It’s a’ 
ane to Dandie.’ A/od. [t’s allone to me whether I go or stay. 

6. Pleonastically in the combinations ALL-WHOLE, 
ALL-WHOLLY, ALL-UTTERLY, y.v. (See also A to.) 

7. With adverbs of degree, a// gives emphasis, = 
Quite, altogether, as a// so, all too. (All so is now 
obs., exc. in the combined form ALSo q.v.) 

ax000 “Effred’s Death (Grein) 13 Eal swa gebundenne. 
¢1200 Aforal Ode 328 Of pesse riche we pencheé to ofte, of 
pare alto selde. ¢1384 CHaucer //, of Famte 288 Dido.. 
That loued alto sone a gest. 1587 Houtnsurp Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 175 ‘The King ..did send forth, but all too late, 
Andrew Wood. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, v. ii. 24 Our argu- 
ment Is all too heavy to admit much talke, 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Az. xvii. Wks. V. 322 Give me the boy .. he travels 
all too slow. 1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 182 Thy all- 
too Irish mirth and madness. 1840 Gen. P. THompson £-rerc. 
(1842) V. 191 War is all soon enough when it cannot be helped. 

8. With adv. ‘#e: By that amount, to that extent, 
just so much. 

1600 Suaks. 4.3. Z. 1. ii, ro2 All the better: we shalbe 
the more Marketable. 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7. 82 He 
was all the more resolv’d to go. 

9. With adverbs of place: Inall directions, in every 
part; as a// about, all round. Special idioms are a// 
along (see ALONG), ALL ouT, ALL oVER, ALL ROUND, 
all together or ALTOGETHER, a/l one or ALONE q.v. 

c1300 Beket 2253 And crope ek as emeten alaboute. /did, 
820 Seint Thomas was albenethe, 1480 Caxton Descr, 
Brit, 4 Britayne is all aboute xlviii sithe Ixx thousand 
paas. 1699 Benttey Pha/aris 130 He is all-over mistaken, 
1879 Tennyson Lover’s T,75 Beheld All round about him. 

10. With conjunctions. +a. With 2/ and though 
in if all, though all, a// emphasized the supposi- 
tion or concession, = Even if, even though. Thus: 
Lf all they keep =if wholly or really they keep, even 
if they do keep. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 37 Pof alle Edgar be gate, Estrild 
pi moder ware. 1366 Maunpev. ii. 13 3if alle it be so, that 
Menseyn. ¢1375 Wycutr .4 utecris¢145 [fal pei kepenneiper. 

+b. The more common order was all if, all 
though ; the former is now obs., the latter written 
as one word ALTHOUGH q.v. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 3045 Pe saul, al-if it haf na body. 
€1380 Wyc.ir 3 7reat. 17, Al 3if thei shulen aftir be dampnyd. 
1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplandyshm. 4x All if 1 would, it were 
but shame. 1557 — Vugurtha (Paynell) A ij, All if he haue 
power so to do. 

+e. With the subj. mood, /hough or tf, being ex- 
pressed by the reversed position of vb. and subject 
(as in de they=if they be), were omitted, leaving 
allapparently = although. Thus: al be [=all though 


Je. Obs.exc. insynthetic phrases ALBEIT, ALBE q.v. 

¢1365 Cuaucer A BC 46 Al have I ben a beste in witte 
and dede, Yet, Lady! thou me close in with thyn grace. 
¢1384 — H. Fame 1820 Al be ther in me no lustice Me lyst 
not doo hyt nowe. ¢1386 — Prof. 736 Al speke he never so 
rudely, ne large. 1532 More Conf. Tindale Wks. 1557, 385/2 
All were he neuer so olde eare he were baptysed. 1560 H. 
Core Lett. to Fewel, We brought more than ye were able to 
answer, all were it no Scriptures, nor Councels, nor Doctours. 
1599 Br. Hatt Satires i. i. 50 All could he further then 
earths center go. 1659 Futter App. /uz. Jnnoc. (1840) 532 
From whence came Smith, albe he knight or squire, But 
from the smith that forgeth at the fire. 

11. With prep. of extension in space or time, a// 
gives completeness, as all round, down, over, 
through, etc. 

1622 MippLeTon etc. Ofd Laws v.i, That’s equal change 
all the world over. 1795 Netson in Nicolas’s Dis. U1. 11 
The wind all round the compass, 1849 MacauLay //ist?. 
Eng. 11. 455 All down the Rhine, from Carlsruhe to Cologne. 
1875 Hiccinson’ //ist, U, S. xxvi. 264 This made a great 
excitement all over the country. 

+12. With prep. referring to a point of space: 
Quite, entirely. dl fo naught, to absolute nothing- 
ness, ‘away to nothing.’ Zo call all to naught: to 
vilify. Cf.15 below. Ods. 

c1175 Lamb. Hont. 35 Pu forwurdest eca..al to nohte. 
¢1230 Ancr. R. 380 [He] tuked ham alto wundre. ¢1300 
Beket 22 The Princes Dou3ter.. that hire hurte al upe him 
caste. 1559 /fomilies 1. (1859) 134 David, when Semei did 
call him all to naught, did not chide again. 1592 Suaxs. 
Ven. § Ad. 993 It was not she that call'd him all to naught. 
a1617 P. Bayne Efphes. (1658) 102 Hee..doth give his son 
all todeath. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 540 The sap is not so frank 
as to rise all to the boughs. 

13. With /o of the dative inf: Expressly, just. 

¢x300 Beket 99 Red alto afonge. 1607 Hieron J¥%s. 11. 
249 The Spirit of God came..all to shew how these men 
were inabled of God. 

ae All emphasized the particle combined with 
avo.; 
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£1386 Cuaucer Prod, 76 Al bismotered with his habergeon. 
especially the prefix /o- = ‘asunder’ (LG. “r-, 
HG. zer-, L. dis), as in fo-break, to-burst, to-cut, to- 
gnaw, to-hew, to-rend, to-rive, to-shake, to-shiver, 
to-tear, to-tread, to-wend. Thus all to-broken, (G. all 
serbrochen) ‘ quite broken in pieces.’ As these deri- 
vative vbs. were at length rarely used without a//, 
the fact that the /o- belonged to the vb. was lost 
sight of, and it was written scparate, or cven joined 
to all, as al to-torn, al to torn, alto torn. Obs. 

a1000 Gregory's Dial, i. xvi.(Cott. MS. 77 4) pit he sceolde 
beon eal to sliten from dam clifstanum, c1200 7'rin. Colt. 
Hom, 113 Ure helende .. alto shiurede pe 3iaten. ¢ 1330 41 rth. 
& Mert. 4853 That he tak he alto rof. c1400 Sege off Ae- 
layne 262 Riche hawberkes were all to-rent. ¢1449 PEcocK 
Repr. v. i. 484 That her ordre schulde be alto broke, 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 236/1 They .. were alle to cutte with the 
stones. 1493 W. pE Worpe Communyc. (1535) 1 iij, With 
thy tongue thou ine all to terest. 1587 FLreminc Cont. 
Hotiushed \11. 1991/1 Which the Scots in times past haue 
allto broken. 1611 Biste Fudg. ix. 53 And a certaine woman 
cast a piece of a milstone vpon Abimelechs head, and all to 
brake his scull. 1637 Mitton Comus 380 Her wings.. Were 
altoruffled, and sometimes impaired. 

+15. Hence, by form-assoc., a// to, allto, alto was 
extended to other verbs as =‘ wholly, complctely, 
uttcrly, soundly’; in later times esp. with vbs. in 
be-; as all-to-befool, all-to-begod, all-to-beblubber, 
all-to-bentght, Obs. 

1534 More Com/, agst. Trid, 11. Wks. 1557, 1224/1 She fel 
in hand with hym and allto rated him. 1538 Latimer Sern. 
& Rem. (1845) 398 We be fallen into the dirt, and be all-to 
dirtied, even up to the ears. 1549 CHALONER tr. Erasut. 
Moriz Enc. Diijb, Beyng all to laught to scorne. 1551-76 
Grinpat Fruitf Dial, Wks, 1843, 48 To kneel and crouch 
down and all-to be-god him. 1589 Greene Afenaphon (Arb.) 
69 Her cheekes all to be blubbered with her jealous teares. 
1591 G. FLetcuer Ausse Commmonw. 141 And so al to be- 
sprinkleth..the image gods. 1611 Cotcr., Papillotenx, 
All-to-bespangled .. set thicke with spangles. 1647 I. C. 
Char. Loud.-Diurn, 3, | wonder my Lord .. is not once more 
all-to-be-traytor’d. 1674 Fatrrax Bulk 6 Setv. 53 The 
wide, thick, all-to-be deckt heap of visible beings. 1682 
N.O. Botteau’s Le Lutrin 1. 314 Him too the bounteous 
Dean All-to-be-Blesses. 1684 Bunyan 7g. u. 48 She all- 
to-he-fooled me. . 

D. Obsolete uses of early inflected forms. 

(The inflexions were: Szug. acc. masc, 1-2 alne, 
2-3 alle, da/. m.& x. 1 allum, 2-3 -en, 2-4 -e; 
dat. & gen. f. 1-3 alre, 2-4 alle; gen. m. & 2. 
1-3 alles. P/. nom. & acc. 1-5 alle, dat. 1 allum, 
2-4 -eNn, 2-5 -e; gen. 1-2 alra, 2-4 -re, 3-4 aldre, 
3-6 aller, alder, alper, alther, also fassm, alir, 
aldir, -yr, althir; alleris, altheris, ctc. These 


Survived longest in the south, none being retained 


by northern dial. after 13th c. exc. gen. pl. In 
midl. dial. a// sing. and a//e pl. were still distin- 
guished by Wyclif and Chaucer.) 
+I. The gen, sing. alles was used adverbially: 
Altogether, at all, wholly, entirely. (Fr. dz fou.) 
aztoo O. E. Chrow, an. 1018 Pat gafol..wzs ealles Ixxii 
pusend punda. 120g Layam. 3077 Pahitalles up brac. ¢1230 
Aucr. R. 88 Hwon hit alles cumed ford. 1297 R. Giouc. 17 
Corineus was alles wrop. ¢1320 Cast, Loue 659 Whon he 
wolde alles bicome man. 
II. The gen. plur. alra, alre, aller, alder, al- 
ther, ‘of all’ was used down to 1600. 
+2. With sé. a. governed by sb. (To 1200.) 


atooo CrynewuLr £~¢ene (Grein) 816 Allra cyninga prym. 
c117§ Lamb. Hom. 33 He is alra kinge king. /bid. 217 
Heo is zlra pinga angin. 

b. governed by superlative. (To 1300.) 

arooo Scopes Witdsid15 Ealra ricost monna cynnes. ¢1200 
Morat Ode 351 Per is alre merupe mest. 1297 R. Giouc. 
135 Pat ys aller mon worst, bat me euer sey with ye. 

+ 3. adso/, with a superlative, orig. either before 
or after ; swdseg. always prefixed, and becoming at 
length a mere intensifying prefix. Prefixed to any 
superlative, as aller-best ‘best of all, aller-dlivest, 
-erst, farthest, -fairest, -feeblest, -first, -foulest, 
highest, -last, -least, -licfest, -longest, -most, -next, 
-truest, -worst, etc.; of which alderlicfest ‘dearcst 
of all, very dear,’ was a common epithet in 16th c. 

arooo Aetr. Ps. cvili. 28 Him si abrogden hiora sylfra 
sceamu swydust ealra. a@1000 Capon Gen. (Grein) 337 
Ofermetto ealra swidost. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1135 Alre fyrst Balduin de Reduers. 1297 R. Giouc. 44 
Grete townes in Engelond .. And London aller most. @1300 
Cursor M. 7391 Quar es pin alber-yongest son? ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troyflus v. 576 Myn alderlevest lady deere, So 
wommanly. /6ézd. 11. 240 My altherlevest lord, and brothir 
dere. 1382 Wyceuir 1 Sa. ix. 10 Altherbest is thi word; com, 
gowe. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 31 He 
es alpir-myghtyeste, althirwyseste, and alswa althire-beste. 
1481 Caxton Myrrour 1, xiii. 42 God created nature alther- 
first. 1502 Arnotp Chron. (1811) 43 Our alther lieuest uncles. 
1587 Gascoigne Ji7&s, 163 To mine Alderlieuest Lord I must 
indite a wofull case, 1 T. Watson Egil, Walsingham 
386 Thou, Spencer, art the alderliefest swaine. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 28 Mine Alder liefest Soueraigne. 

+ b. In later times when the nature of a/ther was 
forgotten, it was erroneously written a// there. 

a14so Syr Gowghter 172 Huntyng he loved al there best. 
¢1500 Partenay 2490 Ywon all ther first ther he edified. 1513 
DouGtas vEneis vy. ix. 21 All thare last The antiant kyng 
Acestes, 1537 Lynxpesay Q. Jagd. 150 The greit Maister 
of houshold all thare last. f 

+c. Ignorance of the true meaning, with con- 
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sciousness of its intensifying forcc, produced many 
remarkable constructions. 

c 1250 Gen, & Fx. 3997 On ilc alter fier alderneder, 
Seuyn Sag. (W,) 2298 On alder twenti devel wai. ¢ 1330 
Florice & Bt. 27 \n the althrest fairest sete. ¢1430 Lye. 
Chron. Troy. v, Kor there was one thyng closed in her hert 
An alderother in her chere declared. 1630 Jinck. Turvey 
56 An alder lecfer swaine, I weene, In the barge there was 
not scene, 

+4. In coucord with a pron. pl. possessive: our, 
your, thetr aller; where modem language has of 
us all, belonging to them all, ctc. (Cf. L. omnium 
nostrum parens,) Later northern writers, to whom 
the -er had no longer a genitive force, added a 
second possessive ending, making adlleris, alders, 
althers. (Cf. our-s, thetr-s, both-er(s.) 

c1230 Aucr. KR. 52 Eue vre alre inoder. /bid. 94 Hore 
alre crune. a1300 Cursor AL. 469 For bare aller right. 1330 
R. Bruxxe Chron. 162 Put I be 3our aller broper. 1377 
Lancat.. ?. 4. B. xvi. 205 Adam was oure aller fader. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumd, 2884 By-for hure alre sizt. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
I’rot, 823 Vp roos oure hoost and was oure aller cok {7 ” 
alber, alder}, xg01 Pod. Poems 11. 65 Crist, our aller duke, 
a 1423 James I A’ing’s Q. iu. xl, 1 will that Gud-hope .. be, 
3Zoure alleris frende. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 5244 The gates thei 
shet bi here althers consent. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. 
Alon, 144 The Harmes.. ben now by hyn turnyd into our 
aller Good. 1§13 DouGias Eneis xu. 1. 40, 1 sall reucnge 
and end our allerts offence. 


EB. All- in cod. 

Combinations with aé/- as first element have ex- 
isted from the earliest times, and have become, 
since ¢ 1600, unlimited in number. In some groups 
the combination is merely syntactic, though even 
there individual instances of long standing have 
become true compounds ; cf. the gradation in a// 
alive, all-important, all-powerful, almighty. The 
stress is not on a// except in a few real compounds 
as always, a‘lso. On these combinations as well 
as on simple phrases, derivatives are freely formed 
in which the loose union or non-union of the 
original elements is cemented by the forma- 
tive process, so that a// is no longer mercly in 
syntactic combination with the rest of the word; 
thus a//-fervadingness, all-cyed, cannot be analysed 
as all + pervadingness, all + eyed, but only as (a//- 
pervading) + -ness, (all cyes)+-ed. The following 
gencral classification contains I. Simple combina- 
tions; Ik. Derivatives formed on these, and on 
phrases. Words in SMALL CapiTALs are treated in 
their alphabetical place in the sequel. 

I. Simple combinations. 

1. adject. with sb., as ALL-FOUR(S, -HAIL, -HALLOWS, 
-MIGHT, -NIGHT, -SAINTS, -SOULS, -SPICE (and their 
derivatives) ; all-power, omnipotence; a@//-wisdom, 

¢ 1680 J. Porpace Myst. Divin, 55 The Power of all Powers, 


yea All-power it self. 1827 Ediu. Rev, XLVI. 320 Here it 
has assumed .. a sort of all-wisdom. 

2. adject. with adv. (formerly an oblique case of 
sb. or pron.), as ALGATE, ALWaYs, ALLWHERE, 
-WHITHER. 

3. substant. (genit.) with sb. =‘of all, universal,’ 
as ALL-FATHER; @/l-monarch, -parent, -soul; esp. 
as 067. gen. with verbal agents, when there is an ac- 
companying ppl. form in -¢zg (sce 7), as all-com- 
manider (cf. all-commanding), -creator, -destroyer, 
-enconipasser, -giver, -maker, -seer, -sustainer, etc. 

1594 Suaxs. Nich, ///, v.i. 20 That high All-seer, which I 
dallied with. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas t. iii. (1641) 21/2 
The All-Monarch’s bounteous Majesty. /éid. 24/2 Th’ 
eternal] All-Creator. 1613 Zoucne Dove in Farr’s S. P. 320 
To this All-maker’s prayses sing. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
ul, ii. 1, i, That mischievous all-commander of the Earth, 
1795 T. Tayitor Met. Apel, (1822) 184 The all-powerful and 
all-parent Syrian goddess. 1850 Mrs. Browninc /rov. 
Bud. 1. 163 Zeus, the all-giver. 1870 Bryant //omer 11. 
xu. 13 Saturn’s son, The all-disposer. 1870 H. MacmiLtan 
Bible Teach. i. 26 The invisible shrine of the All-encom- 
passer,—the All-sustainer, 1879 Watney Sanskr. Gram. 
Introd. 20 The emancipation of the soul, and its unification 
with the All-soul. 

4, substant. (067.) with vb. inf, as ALL-HEAL ; all- 
hold, that which holds all. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Worde)1. xxxiv. 73/1 Settynge 
of mete or of drynke by nyght on the benche, for to fede All 
holde, or gobelyn. 

5. advb. with sb., as ALL-BONE; all-heart (i.e. 
wholly heart), a name of the elm tree; a//-sayer. 
And in attrib. phrases such as all-rail, wholly by 
rail, all-slavery, all-talk, wholly, altogether (given 
to) talk, all-wool, wholly of wool. 

1567 Maetet Greene Forest 41b, The Llme..is called of 
some Allheart. 1624 BARGRAVE Sevm.21 Our Saviour . . found 
some all-sayers and no-doers, so others that would ouldve 
all faith. 1833 Gen. P. THompson £-rerc. (1842) II. 479 The 
‘all slavery’ party in England,—who wherever two or three 
were gathered together to oppress, were there in the midst 
of them. 1863 W. Pmiiies Speeches iii. 50 The all-talk 
party. 1879 Lumberman’s Gaz. 3 Dec., The first all-rail 
shipment of lumber. 1882 Daily News 4 Mar., The demand 
is most apparent in all-wool dress goods. ; 

6. advb, with adj., = ‘wholly, altogether, infin- 
itely. About twenty of thesc combinations are 
found in OE. including eall-deorht, -gearo, -geledfirc, 
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«rene, -gylden, -haliz, -hwit, -tren, -isiz, -mihtiz, 
-nacod, -niwe, -rihl, -seolcen, -leaw, -weald, -wérlic. 
Of these ALL-HOLY, and AL-MIGHTY, survived into 
ME. and were reinforced from time to time by 
-WITTY, -worlhy, -wise, -GOOD, -merciful, -just. 
Since 1600, the number of these has been enor- 
mously extended, a//- having become a possible 
prefix, in poetry at least, to almost any adj. of 
quality. Thus, a/l-able, -beauteous, -biller, -black, 
-bountiful, -brilliant, -complete, -conslant, -content, 
-divine, -dreadful, -earnest, -elogueni, -essential, 
-cutl, -fair, -glorious, -golden, -gracious, -holy, -tm- 
portant, -just, -lavish, -lovely, -merciful, -peacefit, 
-perfecl, -polential, -praiseworthy, -prolific, -puts- 
Sanl, -pure, -rapacious, -righteous, -sacred, -subslan- 
tial, -lrue, -vartous, -vasl, -wondrous. 

@ 1000? CepMon Sat, 522 (Gr.) Englas eall-beorhte. CyNe- 
WULF Andreas 799 Eorpan eall-gréne. A®LFRic Fudg. xvi. 
16 Jebunden mid eallniwum rapum. c 1340[See ALL-witty]. 
¢1375 WycLiF Aztecrist 137 Chef bischop & kynges son 
alworpiest. 1585 App. SANDYS Sevwz. (1841) 292 Three Persons 
and one almighty and all-merciful God. 1586 T. B. tr. La 
Primaudaye's Fr. Acad, 1). 574 He must bee all-good, al- 
just, and almightie. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorph. 
xii. 78 (1878) 194 Where shall I find a safe all-peacefull seat. 
1611 Suaks, Cyd. ui. v. 95 Pis. Oh my all-worthy lord. 
Clo, All-worthy villaine, Discouer where thy Mistris is at 
once. 1626 G. Sanpys Ovid's AZet. vir. 166 One who did 
despise All-able Gods. 1613-30 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poens 
Wks. 1711, 46/2 Earth’s all-thorny soyl. /4/d. 47 Of the 
first world an all-substantial man. c1656 Br. Hatt /zv7s. 
World 1. ii, The blissemaking presence of the All-glorious 
God. 1670 EacHarp Contempt Clergy 41 Yhe all-wise 
patron, or all-understanding justice of the peace. 1725 PorE 
Odyss. XxX. 303 Such future scenes the all-righteous powers 
display. 1765 Tucker Lf. Nat. I. 503 We judge of the All 
perfect by ourselves. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 11. 139 His 
all-powerful virtue, and celestial fortune. 1794 T. Taytor 
Pausantas 1. 304 He employed all-various purifications. 
1839 Haviam /7ist. Lit. LV. 1. iii. § 54. 95 The soul is united 
toanall-perfect Being. 1839 W. Irvine HWolfert’s Roost 1855) 
63 They [the modern languages]areall-important. 1842 H.E,. 
Mannino Seva. (1848) 1. xx. 303 Christ .. was all-pure. 1849 
Hare Par. Sermz. (1849) 11. 112 The one living, eternal, all- 
worthy Sacrifice. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 379 
Bowed down by fear of the allpowerful Campbells. 1861 
W. Gres.ey Sophr. & Neol. 140 Itis of that all-essential and 
vital character. 1862 Lytton Strange Story II. 258 Is not 
the Creator omniscient? if all-wise, all-foreseeing? If all- 
foreseeing, all pre-ordaining ? 

“| These are connected with the next by forms in 
-ent, and -zve, from L. pr. pples. and vbl. adjs., as 
all-efficient, -perficienl, -polent, -prepoteni, -preva- 
lent, -suffictent, all-comprehensive, -miscrealive, 
-perceplive, ~persuasive, -pervasive. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. . (1617) 79 The Testimonies of 
God are al-sufficient vnto that end for which they were giuen. 
1623 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Cypress Gr. Wks. 1711, 121 The 
wise and all-provident Creator. 1660 R. Coxe Power & 
Sub7. 75 Vhe good will and pleasure of the All-prepotent 
God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. un. 1. 233 He himself who 
is God Allsufficient. 1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth 1. 320 
That great all-comprehensive thought. 1711 SHAFTESBURY 
Charact. (1737) 11. 365 That all-prevalent wisdom which you 
have establish’d. 1790 Burke 77. Rev. 287 Your all-sufh- 
cient legislators have forgot one thing that seems essential. 
182x SHettEY Prom. Unb.1, The all-miscreative brain of 
Jove. 1879 Froupe Czsar ii. 17 Moral habits are all-sufh- 
cient while they last, ‘ 

7. advb. with pr. pple. as in prec., but often as 
the object of the verbal action. With exc. of ALL- 
WIELDING q.v. found already in OE., no examples 
of this combination occur much before 1600; in 
modern times their number is unlimited, though 
many are used only in poetry. Examples: a//- 
acling, -affecting, -afficting, -appoinling, -arrang- 
ing, -atlempling, -availing, -bearing, -beholding, 
-beslowing, -binding, -blessing, -canning, -cheering, 
-commanding, -conposing, -comprehending, -conceiv- 
ing, -concerning, -confounding, -conguering, -con- 
suming, -convincing, -covering, -creating, -daring, 
-deciding, -defying, -despising, -deslroying, -devour- 
ing, -dimming, -disposing, -embracing, -ending, -en- 
duriitg, -energizing, -enlighiening, -filling, -forget- 
ling, -governing, -grasping, -healing, -hearing,-heed- 
ing, -including, -involuing, -judgeng, -justifying, 
-knowing, -loving, -mainlaining, -ordering, -per- 
vading, -pilying, -pondering, -prevailing, -prevent- 
Ing, -prolecling, -providing, -guickening, -reaching, 
-relieving, -ruling, -salialing, -salisfying, -saving, 
-seeing, shaking, -soothing, -space-filling, -subduing, 
-sufficing, -surpassing, -surrounding, -sustaining, 
-swallowing, -swaying, -lelling, -lolerating, -lrans- 
cending, -lriunephing, -turning, -understanding, 
-upholding, -working. 


a1o00 Cod. Exon. (Th.) 474 Alwaldend God. 1588 SHaxs. 
L.L. £.u. i. 21 All-telling fame Doth noyse abroad. rgg9z 
— Rom. & Ful.1.i. 141 The all-cheering sunne. 1594 — 
Rich. 11, 1.1. 78 To all posteritie, Euen to the general! 
all ending day. 1605 — Lear i. ii.6 All-shaking Thunder. 
1599 Marston Se. Villanie ui. ti. 232 Close his eyes with thy 
all-dimming hand. /éd. 1. v. 195 O brawny strength is an 
all-canning charme. 1603 Patient Grissi? 16 When all-com- 
manding love your hearts subdue. 1607 lizxon H7ks. 1. 427 
It hath pleased the all-disposing God to remooue you. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb, ix. note 152 The Druids inuocation was 
to one All-healing or All-sauing power, /6id, vii. note 109 
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That All-knowing Isaac Casaubon. Jé6id. v. note 76 What 
all-appointing Heauen will. 1623 Drumm. or Hawrtn. Cy- 
press Gr. Wks. 1711, 124 That all-sufficient and all-sufficing 
happiness. ¢ 1630 — HV&s, 1711, 31/x All-acting vertues of 
those flaming tow’rs. /é/d. 32/2 See, all-beholding King. 
[bid, 29/2 Uncreate Beauty, all-creating Love. /6id. 43/1 
The greatest gift, that.. The all-governing pow’rs to man 
can give. /6é¢d, 30/1 Thy all-upholding might her malice 
reins. 1655 H. VauGHAN Silex Scént. 1. (1858) 15 Some 
drops of thy all-quickning blood. 1667 Mitton /. Z. x. sgt 
Second of Satan sprung, all conquering Death. 1674 N. 
FairFax Bulk & Selv. 99 Motion, which is an all-reaching 
affection or belonger to each bit of the world. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 376 Our conduct is in view of an all-seeing eye. 
1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. xx. 268 The all-surpassing 
pleasure that fills the worthy breast. 1742 Vounc Wt. Th. 
vi, 1150 All-bearing, all-attempting, till he falls. 1765 
Tucker Zt. Nat. 1. 596 Offspring of all-protecting Jove. 
/éid. 666 The all-space-filling mundane soul. 1768 BoswEtL 
Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 164 Looking up to anall-ruling Providence. 
1827 Kesie Chr. Year Tues. bef. Easter, Thine all-pervad- 
ing look. /ééd. Purtfic., An all-defying, dauntless look. 
1848 L. Hunt Far of Honey vii. 92 The all-including genius 
of Shakspeare. 1857 Emerson Poems 25 The all-loving 
Nature Will smile in a factory. 1863 (26 Mar.) Bricut SP. 
(1878) 125 Christian morality ever widening and all-blessing 
initsinfluence. 1870 Bryant //omer I. 11. 94 O all-beholding 
and all-hearing Sun! 1882 SHortHousE 7. /uglesant II. 
131, I see traces of this all-pervading truth. 

8. advb, with pa. pple. = ‘wholly, completely’; 
sometimes assuming an instrumental relation =‘ by 
all.” Rare bef. Shakspere. Examples: a//-accom- 
plished, -admired, -appalled, armed, -dreaded, -en- 
lightened, -enraged, -honoured, -licensed, -pratsed, 
-shunned, -watched. (These pass by ambiguous 
combinations, as all-watched, ‘wholly watched 
through,’ or ‘ being all watch,’ into group 12.) 

1596 Suaks. 1 //ex. JV, 1. ii. 140 This gallant Hotspur, 
this all-praysed Knight. 1599 — Hex. V, 1v. Cho. 38 The 
wearie, and all-watched night. 1605 — Lear 1. iv. 220 This, 
your all-lycenc’d Foole, 1606 — Ant. & Cé. n. vi. 16 All- 
honor’d, honest Romaine Brutus. 1607 — Y7Zvz07 1v. ii. 14 
His disease of all shunn’d pouerty. 1611 — Cywzd. 1. ii. 271 
Th’ all-dreaded Thunderstone. ¢ 1612 Sy_vesTer Lachr. La- 
chrim. Poems (1633) 1149 O, All-admired, Benign and Boun- 
tious! O All-desired (right) Panaretos! a@163x Drayton 
Triumph of David, tbid. 114 How this vnarmed youth him- 
selfe would beare Against th’ all-armed giant (which they 
feare), c1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Wes. 1711, 10/1 False 
delights..my all-appalled mind so do affray. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xu. 483 Oh all-enlightened Mind! Inform him, 

9. advb. with vb. =‘wholly, completely.’ vare. 

1839 BaiLey Festus ix. (1848) 104 Whether the sun all-light 
thee or the moon. aye 

II. Synthetic derivatives of comb. and phrases. 

10. sd. a. from 6, as all-fullness, -powerfulness, 


-wiseness ; D. from 6 %, as all-defiance, -sufficience, 


-polency, -prevalency, -sufficiency; @. from 7, as adl- . 


knowingness, -meaningness, -pervadingness, -pre- 
wallingness. 

a, 1614 Raceicu Hist. World u. 259 The loue and kind- 
nesse of his all-powerfulnesse. 1656 JEanes Fudnesse of 
Christ 382 That all-fulnesse which dwelleth in Christ. 1670 
Eacuarp Contempt Clergy 56 The all-powerfulness of aqua- 
fortis. 1824 SoutHey Szv 7. More (1831) I. 52 It would be 
disparaging his own all-wiseness. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. vil. iv. § 19 He must be able to bear the all-wrongness. 

b. 1641 Prel. Episcop. Ab, All-sufficiency .. to furnish 
us.. with spiritual knowledge. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
i. 1.11. liv, What thing not done by his all-potencie? @ 17 
Wacpote George // (1847) I11.i. 16 The Duke of Bedford... 
reflected on Pitt's all-sufficience. 1826 E. Irvine Babylon 
II. vi. 235 The doctrine of Christ, and the all-prevalency 
of his kingdom. 1845 Cartyte Cromwell (1871) V. 136 With 
pious all-defiance front the World. 1865 Pusey 7ruth § 
OF. Eng. Ch, 108 The all-sufficiency of the Intercession of 
our Divine Redeemer. 1870 SmitH Syx. § Antonyms, Ubi- 
guity, Syx, Omnipresence. All-pervasiveness. 

c. 1654 E. Jounson Wonder-urkg. Prov. 56 The honour 
of his All-seeingness. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 23 The 
naked essence of God is as much his all-knowingness, his 
all-fillingness, or his onefoldness, as his everlastingness. 
¢ 1830 CoLeripcE in Blackw. Mag. (1882) 119 The abomin- 
able no-meaningness .. The all-meaningness . . of the lec- 
tures, 1862 F. Harty Hindu Philos. Syst. 64 In the matter 
of omnipresence,—-or, rather, all-pervadingness. 

ll. adv. from the same, as adl-powerfully ; all- 


sufficiently; all-convincingly. 

1649 Roperts Clavis Bibl. 308 How .. all-sufficiently able 
God is, in performing of his Promises. Zod. An all-con- 
vincingly genuine inscription. ; , 

12. adj. in -ed, formed on phrases (chiefly since 
1600), as all-aged of all ages, adl-coloured, all- 
shaped, all-sized, all-eyed, being ‘all eyes,’ all-stded 
ready or skilful on all sides, versatile. These have 
the stress on all: a-ll-si:ded. ’ 

1621 G. Sannys Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 7 All-colour’d Iris, 
luno’s messenger. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Ws. 11. 61/2 
Al-shaped Proteus. 1658 J. R. tr. Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 899 
Let that all-eyed Argus tell. 1765 Tucker £7, Vaz. 11. 478 
Persons of all sized apprehensions. 1862 M. Horxins Hazwaéi 
275 One of those rapid, intelligent, all-sided men. 1882 Daily 
News 8 Nov. 6/5 Coursing. All-Aged Stakes, of 6 guineas 
each, 

+ Alla‘borate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. allaborat- ppl. 
stem of allabérd-re to toil at, f. al-=ad- to, at 

+ labéra-re to labour.] ‘To labour vehemently.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656; whence in Bailey. 


+ Alla‘borateness. Oés.—° [f. assumed a//a- 
borate ppl. adj., ad. L, allabdrat- (sec prec.) + NESS.] 
‘A being well wrought.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Allabora‘tion. Ods.—° [n. of action f. AL- 


ALLANTOIS. 


LABORATE v,+-TION.] ‘A labouring strenuously.’ 
Bailey 1731. 

| Alla Breve (a:lla brZ-ve), adv. phr. Alus. 
[It., =according to the Breve.] (See quot.) 
_ 1806 Caticort Mus. Gram. iii. 30 The barred Semicircle 
is used to denote a quicker Movement, and is called Alla 
Breve. 1879 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Mus., Alla Breve, 
originally a species of time in which every bar contained a 
breve or four minims; hence its name . . Modern alla breve 
time simply differs from ordinary common time by being 
always beaten or counted with two minims in the bar, and 
therefore is really quick common time. 


| Alla Capella (a:lla kape'lla), adv. phr. Alus. 
[It.,= according to (the manner of) the chapel.] 
= pres 

1847 in Craic. 1879 E. Prout in Grove Aus, Dict, 1. 53/2 
Alla Breve... This time, chiefly used in the older church 
music. . was also called Alla Capella, 


Allagite (2 ladzoit). A/iz. [mod. f. Gr. dAAay7 
change, alteration +-ITE min. form.] An altered 
variety of the mineral RuoponirTE, classed by Dana 
as a carbonated variation, of a dull-green or red- 
dish-brown colour. 


Allagostemonous (z:lagostimoanas), a. Bot. 
[f. (by Gleditsch and Monch) Gr. adAAay7 change 
+oTnpwv thread.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 395 Allagostemonous, with sta- 
mens alternatively inserted on the torus and on the petals. 


Allah (la). [a. Arab. x! a//ah the (true) 
God, contr. of al-2ldh, i.e. al the + J\ ilah god= 


Aram. ON éah, Heb. MON elsah.] The name 


of the Deity among Mohammedans. 

170z Rowe Zameri. 1. i. 14 Well has our holy Alha mark’d 
him out The Scourge of lawless Pride. 1753 Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) IL. xv. i. 403 The Tartars when they believe them- 
selves to be dying, repeat this word, a//ah, adlak, continu- 
ally. 1840 Cartyte Heroes (1858) 235, 1 make but little of 
his {Mahomet’s] praises of Allah. 

Allahism (z'lajiz'm). [f. prec. +-1sm.] The 
Mohammedan conception of the attributes of God. 

1881 SEELEY in Macon. Mag. July 170/1 [Bonaparte] had 
imagined .. some fusion apparently of Rousseau’s Deism 
with the Allah-ism of Mohammed. , 

Allamotti, -monti, -moth, dial. names for 
the Stormy Petrel. Montague Orth. Dict. 1802. 

Allan, var. of ALAN. 

Allane, obs, form of ALONE. 

Allanerly, variant of ALLENNARLY. 

Allanite (2 lansit). 4/27. [named after T. Al- 
lan, a mineralogist + -ITE, min. form.] A brownish- 
black mineral, akin to Epidote, consisting mainly 
of the oxides of cerium and iron, with silica, 

1843 Humsie Dict. Geol., Allanite, an orthitic melane-ore 
.. brought from Greenland. 188 Dana JZix, 287 Allanite is 
a cerium-epidote. : 

Allantoic (zl&ntaik), a. Phys. [f. ALLANTO- 
Is+-Ic: cf. mod. Fr. ad/antoigue.] Of or belong- 
ing to the allantois. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 47/1 Certain acids al- 
most peculiar to individual animals such as the . . allantoic. 
1850 Dauseny A fom. Theory xi. (ed. 21365 Theallantoic fluid 
of the cow. 1880 Huxcey in Nature No. 583. 203 The ex- 
isting horse has a diffuse allantoic placentation. 

Allantoid (alentoid), a. and sb. Phys. [mod. 
ad. Gr. dAAavto-edns; f. aAAGvT- sausage + -ed7 
shaped : see -o1D, and ef. mod. Fr. a//andoide.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the allantois. 

1633 P.Fietcuer Purple /sf. 1. xxiii, The last, from Urine- 
lake with waters base, In the allantoid sea empties his flow- 
ing race. 1836 Topp Cycl. Azat. §& Phys. 1, 646/2 In which 
{the Batrachta] during foetal life no allantoid membrane is 
ever formed. 

B. sé. The allantoid membrane or ALLANTOIS. 

1667 Phil. Trans, 11, 512 Then he proceeds to the descrip- 
tion ofthe Ad/antoides. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat.§ Phys. 1V, 
744/1 The allantoid in the mare does not form a closed bag. 

Allantoidian (xl&ntoidian), a. and sé, Zool. 
fad. Fr. allantoidien : see prec. and -1AN.] A. adj. 
Having the foetus furnished with an allantois. B. sd. 
An animal whose foetus is so furnished. 

1861 Hutme Moguzin-Tandon's Med. Zool, u. 11. 62 Allan- 
toidians= Mammalia, Aves, Reptilia. 

Allantoin (ale nto,in). Chem. [mod. f. AL- 
LANTO-IS +-IN chem. form. Cf. Fr. al/antoine.] A 
crystalline substance, C,N,H,O;, the nitrogenous 
constituent of the allantoic fluid. 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Axat. 1, 9 Allantoin, an ana- 
logous compound to urea. 1863 Watts /ownes’ Chem. (1877) 
I], 412 Allantoin ..is found in the allantoic liquid of the 
foetal calf. . It is produced artificially .. by boiling uric acid 
with lead dioxide and water, f 

Allantois (dlantois). Prys. [mod. L. in form, 
a factitious sing. f. the earlier form a//antoides, ad. 
Gr. dAAavro-ed7s: see ALLANTOID.] The foetal 
membrane (so named by ancient anatomists from 
its form in a calf) found only in mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, which lies between the amnion and 
chorion, and forms a means of communication be- 
tween the fcetal and maternal blood. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psexd, Ef. 270 The Allantois is a thin 
coat seated under the Corion, wherein are received the 
watery separations conveyed by the Urachus. 1691 Ray 
Creation (1701) 82 Abundance of urine in the Allantoides. 


ALLANTURIC. 


1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., [In birds] by its proximity to the 
shell, the allantois is an important respiratory organ, 

- Allanturic (xléntiiierik), 2 Chem. [f. AL- 
LANT-OIS + Unic.] Epithet of an organic acid ob- 
.tained from allantoin or from uric aeid. 

1863 Watts Chem. Dict., Alauturic Acid C,H,N,0,..is 
a white solid body, slightly acid,deliquescent, nearly insoluble 
inalcohol. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Allanturic actd, an acid 
obtained by Pelouze by treating allantoin with nitric acid. 

+ Alla‘queate, ///.2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. ad 
to + dagueat-us entangled, snarcd, f. Jague-us a 
‘noose.}] [nsnared, captivated. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scotl. III. 503 And quhen he saw the 
fairnes and the fame Of this virgin. . Allaqueat wes with 
hir speciositie, . 

Jar, obs. and dial. form of ALDER (trec). 

Allas, obs. variant of ALas. 

+Alla‘'tion. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. alla- ppl. 
stem of efferre to bring to or into+-10n.] The 
action of bringing to; importation, introduction. 

1657 Tomiinson Kenoa’s Disp. 158 Sassafras. . which at 
its first allation was sold dear, 


+ Alla'trate, 7. Ols. rare—'. [f. L.allatrat- ppl. 
stem of allatra-re, f.ad to+lalrare to bark.] To 
bark out. 


1583 Stusses Anal. Abdus. 1. (1880) 158 Let Cerberus, the 
dog of hel, alatrate what he list to the contrary. 


+ Allau'd, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. allauda-re, 
f. ad intensive + /awidd-re to praise.] To bepraisc. 

1657 Tomiinson Kenou's Disp. 132 He is more commended 
and allauded. 

+ Allau'dable, cz. Ods.-° [ad. L. allaudabilis : 
see prec. and-ABLE.] ‘Praiseworthy.’ Bailey 1731. 
Allay (alé"), v1 Forms: 1 alecs-an, 2-4 
alegg-e(n, 4 aley-e, alai-e, 4-6 alay-e, 5-7 alay, 
allaye, 6-—allay. Fa. ¢. 1 alesde, aléde, 2 aleizde, 
2-4 aleide, 3-4 aleyde, 4 alede, 4-5 alaide, 5-6 
alayd(e, 5-7 alayed, alaid, 6-7 alaied, allayd, 6- 
allayed. (a. pfle. 1 alesd, aléd (etc. as in pa. t.), 
6-9 allayed. [f. A- Arcf 1+Lay, OE. Zegezan, 
causal of dicgan to lie. OE. algcgan (cogn. w. 
Goth. wslagjan, OHG. irfeecan, mod. G. erlegen) 
was inflected: Imper. a/ege, aleegad ; Ind. pres. ze 
aleege, pit alegest, he aleg(e\p, we aleezgad; Pa.t. 
alegde, aléde; Pa. pple. alegd, aléd; whence ME. 
aleggen (aledzén); aleve, alaye (aleicé, aléi'é, ale), 
aleggep;, I alegge, pou aleyest, he aleyep, we aleggep 
or aleggen ; aleyde ; aleyd, -cid, -ayd, -aid; levelled 
¢1400, by substitution of aleye for alegge all 
through ; as inf. /o aleyen, alaye(n, alay(e; subse- 
quently mis-spelt ALLAy, after words from L. in 
all-(see AD- 2). In its two forms, alegge and aleye, 
this vb. was formally identical with 4 other vbs. 
of Romance origin; viz. 1. alegee, ALLEGE v.1:— 
L, atleviare; 2 alaye, ALLAY v.2:—L. alligére; 3. 
aleve, ALLAY v.3:—L,allégdre; 4. alegoe, ALLEGEV.? 
=OFr. alléguer, L. allegdre, a learned form of AL- 
Lay v.3, Amid the overlapping of meanings that 
thus arose, there was developed a perplexing net- 
work of uses of a//ay and allege, that belong entirely 
to no one of the original vbs., but combine the 
senses of two or more of them. Those in a//ay are 
placed at the end of this word.] 

I. Unmixed senses: To lay from one, lay aside 
or down ; put down; put down the proud, pride, 
tumult, violence; to quell, abate. 

+1. To lay, lay down, lay aside. Oés. 
¢970 Canons of kK. Edgar in Anc, Laws 11. 286 Alecze 
bonne his wapna. c 1000 Ags. G. Luke ii. 16 Hix xemet- 


ton..dzt cild on binne aléd. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., Ge- 
metton pzet chyld on binne aleigd. 

+ 2. To lay aside (a law, custom, practice); hence, 
to set aside, annul, abolish, destroy the legal force 
of (anything). Ods. 

cx175 Lamb. Hom.g1 Penne beod eowre sunnen aleide. 
Ibid. 115 He scal wicche creft aleggan. 1205 Lava. 7714 
purh pa luue of pan feo feond-scipe aleggen. 1297 R. GLouc. 
144 Gode lawes, pat were aleyd, newe he lette make. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 5240 Pan william wi3tli. . a-leide alle eas 
lawes. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr, Sowle 1. xxxvi. (1483) 84 Wor- 
a8 is aleyde and neuer shal retourne, 

+3. To abandon, give up (a eourse of action). Obs. 

@ 1330 Sir Otuel 38 Bi me he sente the to segge, Thou 
sscoldest Christendom alegge. ¢1380 Sir Feruméd, 3300 Hot 
pat byn assaut be no3t aled ‘and let by-gynne hit newe. 


+4. To put down, bring oy quell (a person). Oés. 

¢ 1000 EcFric Fosh. x. 13 Hiz aledon heora fynd. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 91 \c alegge pine feond under pine fot-sceo- 
mele. ¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric ?. xxxvii. 105 Alle thre shule 
ben aleyd, with huere foule crokes. 1387 Trevisa //égden 
Rolls Ser. III. 237 [The Greeks] schulle be aleyde [obrnen- 
tur| wip the multitude of Perses. 

+5. To put down or overthrow (a principle or 
attribute of men). QOdés. 

4 1000 Sec. Laws of Cunt (Thorpe I. 380) Unriht alecgan. 
cxz00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 11 Unbileue is aiware aleid, and 
rihte leue arered. ¢ 1300 Beket 1928 Forto awreke ous wel 
of him ‘and alegge his prute. c 1440 4rthur 219 Thy pryde 
we wolle alaye. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, ww. i. 60, I, and 
alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 205 
Wherby carnall reason is somewhat alaied and abated. 1659 
Pearson Crecd (1839) 88 Sufficiently refuting an eternity, 
and allaying all conceits of any great antiquity. 
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+6. To put down by argument, confute, over- 
throw. Oés. rare. 

a 1260 Owl § Night. 394 Heo ne inizte no3t alegge That 
the hule hadde hire i-sed, 

+ 7. To cause to lic, to lay (dust, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1642 Fucrer //oly & /’rof. St. v. xiv. 413 ‘Vhat in Noahs 
floud the dust was but sufficiently allayed. 

8. To put down or repress (any violence of the 
clements, as heat, wind, tempest); to calm, assuage, 
‘lay’ astorm. (This and the next sense arc perhaps 
influenced by ALLEGE v.1: see 11 below.) 

1488 Caxton Chastys. Goddes Chytd, 12 \lete is thenne ful 
colde and alayed. 1580 Baret A/y, A 282 The tempest is 
alaied. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 1. ii. 2 If by your Art (my deer- 
est father) you haue Put the wild waters if this Rore; alay 
them. 1781 J. Moore /¢aly (1790) I. ii. 23 One of the virtues 
of the holy water [is} that of allaying storms. 1847 Disraria 
Tancred i. iv. (1871) 183 ‘The fervour of the air was allayed. 
1862 Treneu JVirac. iv. 147 Having allayed the tumult of 
the outward elements. ; : 

9. To quell or put down (any disturbance in ac- 
tion or any tumult of the passions) ; to appease. 

¢1380 Str Fernmbd. 1373 Y-blessed mot pou be, For aled 
pow hast muche debate, 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 
IV. 293 Forto alegge pe outrage of pe kyngdom of Jewes. 
1600 FairFax 7asso x1x. xx. 340 ‘Vancred. . Asswag’d his 
anger and his wrath alaid. 1623 BincHamM Avnophon 35 To 
allay, if he could, these distrusts, before they broke out into 
open hostilitie. 1697 Drypen Mtrg. Georg, 1v. 131 This dead- 
ly Fray, A Cast of scatter’d Dust will soon allay, 1711 
Appison Sfect, No.16 4 1f I can any way asswage private 
Inflammations, or allay publick Ferments. 1855 Prescott 
Philip LI, 1.11. xi. 265 Vhe best means of allaying the popular 
excitement. 1863 KinGLaKE Crtyca (1876) I. xiv. 236 Words 
tending to allay suspicion, 1880 M¢Cartuy Own Time III. 
xxxii. 48 Various efforts were made to allay the panic. 

+10. intr. (for ref.) To subside, sink, abate, 
cease; to become mild. Oés. 

15z6 TiNDALE and 1557 (Genev.) AZark iv. 39 And the 
wynde alayed. 1561 Hottysusn Hom, Apoth. 33 a, For as- 
sone as the stomake perceyveth the savoure of the bread, 
then doth the wambling alaye. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //ew. 1°/,1. 
iv. 146 And, when the Rage allayes, the Raine begins. 1723 
Woprow Corr. (1843) [11.78 If there were any room to hope 
that your hearts were allaying. 

II. Confused with ALLEGE v.1 to lighten or al- 
leviate, both verbs being in 14th c. a/egge, and both 
used of fazrs, etc., so that alegge Pezne was in the 
one sense = gze// pain, in the other = a//eviate pain. 
Both senses might be expressed by adéa/e, and they 
came to be regarded as the same word, so that 
from ¢ 1400 alaye was used for alegge in both (cf. 
Caxton’s ‘t’ alegge thurste,’ see ALLEGE v.! 2, 
Gower’s ‘to al/ay thurst’) ; and finally alegge be- 
came obs., and ad/ay remained with the combined 
meaning. 

11. To subdue, quell (any trouble, as care, pain, 
thirst) ; to abate, assuage, relieve, alleviate. 

[¢ x220 Uretsun Ure Lefdi 133 Pu miht lihtliche .. al mi sor 

aleggen. rzgo0 Lay. 25684 Al pis lond he wole for-fare : bote 
pou alegge oure care.] 1393 Gower Conf. III.11 Which may 
his sory thurst allay. /drd, III. 273 If I thy paines mighte 
alaic. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 341 The roote Rhodia.. alayeth 
head ache. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. x. 566 Fondly thinking to 
allay Thir appetite. 168: WynpbuHam AUng's Conccalm, 76 
The pleasantness of the Host.. allayed and mitigated the 
weariness of the Guests. 1768 Beattir J/iustre/ n. xxxii, 
I would allay that grief. 1836 Maccituiveay tr. Huamboldt's 
Trav, xix. 283 These Indians swallow quantities of earth 
for the purpose of allaying hunger. 
* III. Confused with ALLay v.2, to alloy, mix, 
temper, qualify. The twoverbs were from the 1sthe. 
completely identical in form, and thus in appear- 
ance only different uses of the same word. (The 
earlier of the following senses are more closely re- 
lated to the next vb. than to this; but it is, on 
the whole, more convenient to place them here, 
than under a word which is ohs. or arch. in its own 
proper sense.) 

+12. To temper (iron, steel, etc.) Obs. 

1409 Roll for Building Durham Cloisters, Pro alayng 
secur’, chyselle, wegges. 1486 BA, St. A dbans (1810) hiij, Ye 
shall put the quarell in a redde charkcole fyre tyll that it 
be of the same colour that the fyre is. Thenne take hym 
oute and jete hym kele, and ye shall find him well alayd 
for to fyle. 

13. To temper or abate (a pleasure or advantage) 
by the association of something unpleasant. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm, 48 Because one service 
of them continuall Allayeth pleasure. @ 1670 Hacker in 
Wolcott’s Life (1865) 175 If the comfort of our joy be not 
allayed with some fear. 1759 Jounson Aassclas xxvi. (1787) 
71 Benefits are allayed by reproaches. 1796 Morse Aver. 
Geog. 1. 310 The principal circumstance that allayed the 
joys of victory. 1839 Hartam //rsé. Lit, UD. au. in. § 131. 
115 But this privilege is allayed by another, #.c. by the pri- 
vuege of absurdity. 

+14. To dilute, qualify (wine with water, etc.). Ods. 

c 1450 J. Russere SA, Vert. in Babces Bf.(1868) 132 Watur 
hoot & cold, eche oper to alay. 1470 Harpixne C/ron, |xxii, 
He vsed the water ofte to alaye His drynkes. 1533 Etyor 
Cast. [1 clth (1541) 32 White wyne alayd with moche water, 
1655 CuLrerer Aiverius xv.v. 419 Clysters.. made of Vine- 
gar allaied with Water. 1676 Hosnes Odyss. 1x. 212 Which 
when he drank, he usually allaid With water pure. 

+15. fie. Obs. 

1586 T.B. tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad, Ded., To alay 
the strength of the word of Christ with the watcrish sayings 
and fables of men. 1650 Futter /’isgah Sight w. vit. 125 


ALLAY. 
God .. allaying the purity of his nature, with humane 
Phrases. 

16. To abate, diminish, weaken, mitigate. 

1603 I'Lorio A/ontaigne (1634) 624 To allay or dim the 
whitenesse of paper. 1628 Paynnt Cens. Cozens 96 This pre- 
tence,. will not mittigate nor allay his Crime. 1748 Cunsterr. 
Lett. 166 11. 111 Neither envy, indignation, uor ridicule, will 
ohstruct or allay the applause which: you may really deserve. 
1805 Foster /ss. 11. iv. 169 Vhey must allay their fire of en- 
terprise. 1842 If. Rocrrs /utrod. Burke's Wks. 59 To allay 
and temper its splendour down to that sober light which nay 
enable his audience to see his argument. 

+ Allay (ale'), v.2 Obs. or arch. Forms: 4-5 
alay(e, 5-8 allay(e, (8-9 AtLoy). [a. ONFr. 
aleyer, alayer (mod. Fr. aloyer), a variant of alzer, 
allier, ALLY:—L. alligad-re to combine, f. @/-, ad= 
to+digére to bind. (Ligdre gave in OFr., aecord- 
ing to accent, inf. er, pres. t. leie, letes, level, Lions, 
liez, letent, whenec, by levelling of forms, two verbs 
lier, ge lie, etc., and lezer, je lete, ete. So ad-ligtre 
gave alie-r, and alete-r (alai-er), now allier and 
aloyer (Cotgr. allayer), with differentiation of mean- 
ing. Cf. Fr. plier and ployer :—L. plicdre; OF. 
desplier, despleier, desploter, mod. Vr. déPloyer, ug. 
display :—L. displicare.) At a later period the Fr. 
aloycr and sb. alo?, in reference to metals, were ex- 
plained by false etymology from @ Joi (reduced) to 
law, or to legal standard. In Eng. this vb. has 
been confuscd with the prec., from identity of form 
and contact of mcaning. In the original sensc it 
is now changed to A.uoy, aftcr mod. Fr.] 

1. To mix (metals) ; es, to mix with a baser metal, 


so as to lower the standard or quality. 

1377 _Lanci. P. Pl. B. xv. 346 Pe metal, pat is mannes 
soule With synne is foule alayed. 1530 PatscRr. 420/1, I 
allaye, as mettals be alayde or as sylver or golde is with 
their mixture, 1587 Harrison Aygl. 1. u. xxv. 363 The 
finesse of the metall began to be verie much alaied. 1649 
Lovetace Poems (1659) 93 The Gold allayd almost halfe 
brasse. 1687 Settte Dryden's Plays 51 That to convert gold 
Ore into silver, he allays it with common Sand. 1796 Pear- 
son in Pil. Trans. UXX XVI. 439 Hardening copper. . by 
allaying it with iron. 

2. fig. To mix with something inferior, to con- 
taminate, debase ; to deteriorate or detract from. 

1447 Bokennam Lyvys of Scyntys 282 For both of men and 
wummen also The molde these dayis y's so sore alayde Wyth 
froward wyl. 1639 Futter Holy SVar v, ix. (1840) 257 De 
based and allayed with superstitious intents. 1642 — //oly 
& Prof. St.1.vii.17 He doth not so allay his servants bread 
..to make that servants meat which is not mans meat. 1 
Rozertson Charics V, 111. vin. 66 His extraordinary quali- 
Pa: were allayed with no inconsiderable mixture of human 

railty. 

§] See at the end of the prec. word, a number of senses com- 
bining the ideas of Ai.ay, to alloy, or deteriorate, and ALLAY, 
to put down, abate, reduce, which might equally follow here. 
When these arose, the two verbs, originally distinct, had 
come to be viewed as one. 

+ Allay:, v.3 Ods. Forms: 4-5 aleye, alleie, 
alay. [a. OF r. aleie-r, alaier, alleyer to declare on 
oath :—L. allégd-re, adléga-re, to send to or for, cite, 
adduce, produce in evidence, f. ad to+/égare to 
depute, send. The popular OFr. a/eyer was super- 
seded at an earlydate by a(/)digzer, a forensic adapt- 
ation of the L. original, and in Eng. a//ege has 
similarly replaced a//ay.] To cite, adduce, allege. 

1356 Wycitr Last Age of Ch. 32 He aleyep Gregor seiynge 
pus. ¢ 1380 — Prelates vii. (1879) 70 Sathanas . . aleid holy 
writt to crist. 1387 Trevisa Higdc# Rolls Ser. VI. 371 Rollo 
.. alleyep pe manere and usage of his contray. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 11. 66 She him preide, And many another cause al- 
leide, That he with her at home abide. 1470 Harpinc Chron, 
exviil, Kyng Knowt to him alayde These wordes there, & 
thus to hym he sayde. 

+ Allay’, 54.1 Obs. Forms: 4-6 alaye, alaie, 
5-6 aley, 6 alay, 6-7 alley, allaye, 7-8 allay. 
[a. ONFr. aley, alay (mod.Fr. alot; med.L. al- 
leium, alaium), {. aleier, alayer, aloyer: see AL- 
LAY v2 Confused in late OFr. with the phr. @ Jot 
“to law, to legal standard,’ which probably influ- 
enced senscs 3, 6. See also ALLOY. Further con- 
fused in Eng. with ALLay v.1] 

I. Original sense ;=AtLoy. /27. and fig. 

1. Admixture of metals; csf. admixture with a 
baser metal. cover. A mixture of metals, a metallic 
compound. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Clerkces T. 1111 The gold of hem hath now 
so bad alayes[v. ~. alayis, alaies, layes, laies] With bras, 1480 
fol, Rel. & L. Poems 45 Trewe metalle requireth non alay. 
@ 1626 Bacon Physiol. Kom. (R. Gold incorporates with cop- 
per in any proportion, the common allay; gold incorporates 
with tin, the ancient allay. 1641 Terssnesde la Ley 19 Allay 
is the temper or mixture of gold and silver with baser met- 
tall. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 346 As many mixtures or degrees 
of allay as you think fit. 1719 D’'Urrey /'#/s (1872) II. 306 
Those that know finest metal say, No Gold will coin with- 
out Allay. 1796 Pearson in Phi Trans. LAXXVI. 421 
This allay often parts of copper with one part of steel. 1809 
Toms Law Dict., Alay, the mixture of other metals with 
silver or gold. 

2. Inferior metal mixed with one of greater <a 

3377 Lanet. /’. P/. B. xv. 342 Asin lussheborwes Is a tyther 
alay, and 3et loketh he lyke a sterlynge; EF merke of bat 
moneie is good, ac be metal is fieble. 1473 Wankw. Chron, 
4 To the same ryolle was put viijd. ofaley. 1605 Capes 
Nem. (1657) 185 A pound of money containeth twelve ounces, 


ALLAY. 


two easterlings and one ferling, and the other allay. 1625 
Bacon &ss. i. (Arb.) 501 Mixture of Falshood, is like Allay 
in Coyne of Gold and Siluer; which may make the Metall 
worke the better, but it embaseth it, 1678 Butter udzbr. 
ii. ii. 482 For Fools are stubborn in their way As Coins are 
hard’ned by th’ Allay. 1743 Tinpat Rapin's Hist. 11. xvu. 
62 Queen Elizabeth reduced the Silver coin to eleven Ounces, 
two Pennyweight fine, and eighteen Pennyweight allay. 
1852 A. Rvianp Assay of Gold 2 The added metal is called 
the ‘allay’ or ‘alloy.’ : 

3. Degree of purity or mixture of gold or silver ; 
standard ; intrinsic quality. 

21424 in Arnold Chyon. 31 This yere was ordeyned y* 
alay of golde. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvroissart I. ccciv. 454 
Money, bothe whyte and blacke, of the same forme and 
alay asis in Parys. 15686 Ferne Slaz. Gentry 126 A large 
reuennue .. if you will consider the computation and alley 
of money then currant. 1676 PAil. Trans. X1.814 To know 
adulterated Wares from those that be of the true standard- 
Allay. 1676 Afax. Goldsm. 4 Which degree of allay... is 
commonly called the Sterling Allay. 

4, fig. Admixture of something that detracts from 
or diminishes the value, the intrusion or presence 
of any impairing element. 

1599 FENTON Guicciard. 1. 133 There is no earthly blisse 
so perfect, which hath not his aley with some bitternesse or 
bale. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp. § 12 The best and most 
excellent .. had an allay of viciousness. 1660 WATERHOUSE 
Aris & Armory 112 Vhat were . . a baston ofallay [4 ¢. of bas- 
tardy] to that Gentleman. 1710 M. Henry Comm. Gen. xxviii. 
1-5 While there is such an allay as there is of sin in our 
duties, we must expect an allay of trouble in our comforts. 
1796 Miss Burney Cawid/a v. i, Good-nature gives pleasure 
without any allay, 

5. fig. Alien element, especially such as lowers 
the character of anything. 

21619 Donne Siathanatos (1644) 71 The Authors .. have 
somewhat remitted the intensnesse of Martyrdome, and 
mingled more allayes .. and not made it of so great value. 
1675 Art of Contentm. 1. § 15. 180 If we compare our bless- 
ings with our allaies, our good things with ourevil. 1774 
Bryant Alythology I. 276 He borrows many exalted notions 
from Christianity; and blends them with the basest allay. 

6. fig. Intrinsic character, quality, temper, vein, 
composition, complexion. Cf. Fr. de bon alot, de 
mauvais alot. 

1630 Naunton Frag. Reg. (1870) 15 Participating in this 
more of her Father than Mother, who was of inferiour allay. 
a 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. I.1v. 287 The Committee... pre- 
pared other Votes of a brighter allay. 1680-90 TempLe Pof. 
Discont, Wks. 1731 1. 268 Noble Families would not be ex- 
hausted by Competition with those of meaner Allay. 

II. Senses affected by, or wholly derived from, 
ALLAy v.1 

7. Dilution (of wine, etc.). 

153x Exyot Governour (1580) 36 Galen will not permit, 
that pure wine without alaye of water, should.. be given 
to children. 1632 B. Jonson A/agn. Lady un. i. 496 He only 
takes it in French wine, With an allay of water. 

8. Abatement, tempering of the force of anything. 

1614 Raeicu Hist. World 11. v. ili. § 16. 454 Whose tem- 
per needed the allay ofa more staied wit. ¢ 1618 FLETCHER 
Double Marr. v.i, You are ofa high and cholericke com- 
plexion And you must have allayes. 1654 Gopparp in Bur- 
ton’s Diary (1828) 1. 84 Standing armies, at best, were 
dangerous .. let us temper them with what allays we can. 
1738 WESLEY //ymu ‘Come Holy Spirit,’ ii, Come, Thou our 
Passion’s cool Allay. 1758 S. Haywarp Serm. Introd. 19 
A considerable allay to our grief. 

9. Repression, check, stoppage, retardment. 

1630 Naunton Frag. Reg. (1870) 37 He was one of the 
great allayes of the Austerian embracements. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. 1. 80 All these his excellent Practices Bede dash- 
eth with this Allay. 1672 Marvet. Reh. Transf.1.123 There- 
by to give more temper and allay to the common and no- 
torious Debauchery. 1726 Butter Serm. Rolls Chap. xii. 
235 The Principles in our Mind may be contradictory, or 
checks and Allays only. . to each other. 

+ Allay’, 52.2 Os. Also 7-8 alay. [a. Norm.Fr. 
alais =OFr. eslats, ‘élan, saut, f. eslaisster to let 
out, let off. Cf. REuAY=Fr. ve/ais (with which 
this is confounded by Phillips and Ash.] The act 
of laying on the hounds. 

1486 Bk. St. Albau’s Fj, Than let thyn houndes all to- 
geder goo That called is an Allay. 1575 TurBervitLe BA. 

Venerte 243 When they tarrie til] the rest of the kennell 
come in, and then cast off, it is called an Allay. ? 1594 
Percy Faery Past. 150 (Halliw.) With greyhounds. . I made 
the alay tothe deere. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) ls. 1. 93 
Avaunt-laye, Allaye, Relaye. [See ApaTurE.] 1658 Puivuirs, 
Alay, a Term us’d in Hunting, when fresh Dogs are sent into 
the Cry. 1775 Asn, A /ay, an addition of fresh dogs tothe cry. 

Allayed (aléid), pf/. a.; also 5-6 alayed. [f. 
AuLay v.1 and v.2 + -Ep.] The senses are combined 
as in the vbs. 

+1. Mixed with an inferior metal, debascd ; 
= ALLOYED. Obs. 

1400 /piph. (Turnb. 1843) 121 For gold of trowth ys falsly 
now alayed. 1671 Fraver Fount Life ii. 4 The best crea- 
ture-delights one in another are mixed, debased and allayed. 
1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1. 453 The Good., was al- 
layed with Evil. 

2. Mingled with water, etc.; tempered, qualified. 

x1gz8 Paynect Salernes Regim. 1.ijb, The wyne .. shulde 
be alayde with moche water. 152 HuLoet, Alayde wyne, 
Aquaticum Vinum, 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 108 
Acids allayed witha lixivious Salt. 21704 T. Brown Quakers 
Grace Wks. 1730 I. 107 Thy judgements are tart unless al- 
lay’d with the sugar of thy mercy. 

3. gen. Mixed, mingled, modified. 

1683 Burnet tr. Afore's Utopia 125 An entire healthiness.. 
not allayed with any Disease. 1819 R. CHapman Fasmes V, 
x31 In human life our gladness is still allayed with sorrow, 
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1857 EMERSON Poems 146 Of the same stuff, and so allayed, 
As that whereof the sun is made. 


4. [f. Attay 1, or from Lay with A- pref. 26, 
10, or 11.] Laid, set (cf. zz/aid). 

1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 245 Resplendaunt is all 
thy apparayle Alayed gayly with pearles. /d. (1874) II. 
289 My stremynge standardes alayd with sundry hewe. 

Allayer (aléa1). [f. ALtay v1 (v.4)+-rER1L] 
He who orthat which allays, modifies, or restrains. 

1615 A. Niccnotes Marr. & Wiv. xi. in Hard. Mise. (1744) 
II. 158 Indigence and Want, two great Allayers of Affection. 
1631 Celestina 1. 20 O head, the allayer of my passion! O 
reliever of my torment! 1666 Harvev Morb. Anglic. 2(J.) 
Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony. 

Allaying (alé"in), 74/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 

+1. Abatement of violence; moderation; cessation. 


1635 Swan Spec. AJund?i v. § 2 (1643) 168 The storms and 
showers which often happen upon the allaying of a wind. 

2. Dilution with water, etc.; mitigation, modi- 
fication. 

1528 PAYNELL Salervnes Regint. Lij b, To moche alayenge 
with water wolde distroye naturall heate. 1648 SANDERSON 
Sern, 11.237 Advice towards the allaying of those heats and 
distempers. 1802 Lams 3. lVoodvil 11. 616 These high and 
gusty relishes of life, sure Have no allayings of mortality in 
them. 

+ 3. Admixture of an inferior metal; = ALLOYING. 

1796 [See AtLay ve 1) 

Allaying (alein), Ap/. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
Diluting, tempering. 

1607 SHAKS. Cortol. 11. i. 52 A cup of hot Wine, with not a 
drop of alaying Tiber in’t. a@ 1658 Lovetace Zo A dthea (R.) 
Flowing cups run swiftly round With no allaying Thames. 

+ Allay'ment. O¢s. rare. Also 6 alai-. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT. Cf. OF 1. alaze-, alote-ment.] Admix- 
ture of a modifying element or agent ; mitigation. 

1606 SHaks. 7y. & Cr. 1. iv. 8 If I could temporise with 
my affection Or brew it to a weake and colder pallat, The 
like alaiment could I giue my griefe. 1611 — Cy. 1. v. 22 
To try the vigour of them [thy Compounds], and apply Al- 
layments to their Act. 


+ Allbone (9'lbéun). Bot. Obs. Also all-bonie, 
all-bones. [ALL- Es + Bone: transl. Gr. name 6a- 
doteov from the ‘jointed skeleton-like stalks,’ 
Prior, p. 4, though Pliny, and others after him, 
thought the name ironical, on principle of /zcus a 
non lucendo.| A name given in the herbals to the 
Greater Stitchwort (Ste//aria Holosiea 1..). 

1897 GERARD /ferbal 43 The Grecians call this plant oAd- 
otecov: in Latine Zofa ossea: in English All-bonie. 1601 
Ho ianp Pliny (1634) 11. 283 Holosteon; which the Greeks 
so call by the contrary, for the word signifieth All-bone. 

Alle, obs. form of AWL. 

Alleage, variant of ALLIAGE. Ods., alliance. 

Allecret: see HALEcRET. 

+ Alle-ct, v. Ods.; also alect. [ad. L. allecta-re 
to allure, freq. of a/licére to allure, f. a/-=ad- to+ 
lic-éve, in comp. = /ac-ére to entice. By-forms were 
Auicit and ALLICIATE.} To entice, allure. 

1528 More Heresyesiv. Wks. 1557,275/1 To allect y® people 
by preaching. 1534 — Ox the Passion 1274/1 The other lesse 


euils, that he alewred and alected her with. 1852 HvuLoet, 
Allect, or styre with some pleasaunte meane. A J/icio, Duco. 


+ Allecta‘tion. Ods.—° [ad. L.a/lectalion-em,n. 
of action f. allectd-re : see ALLECT.} An alluring. 

1656 in BLounr; 1692 in Cotes; 1721-1800 in BalLey. 

+ Alle‘cted, 7//. a. Ods. [f. ALLECT + -ED.] En- 
ticed, drawn forth. 


1691 E. Tayior Behmen’s Theosoph. iii. 4 Restrains or con- 
fines their allected virtues, 


+ Alle‘ction. Oés. rare—*. [ad.L. alleclion-cm, 
n. of action f. a//ic-ére (see ALLECT), not used in 
this sense, for which a//ectatio was substituted.] An 
alluring or enticing ; enticement. 

1640 Br. ReyNotps Passions xlii, The allection, enticing, 
and insinuation of the sensitive appetite. 

+ Alle‘ctive, a. and sé. Oés.; also 6-7 alec- 
tive. [ad. med.L. al/ectivus, f. allect- ppl. stem of 
allicéye: see ALLECT and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the power or tendency to allure; 
alluring, enticing. 

a1560 Remed. Love 14(T.) Most allective bait. xs92 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Supererog. in Archaica 11. 211 Her bewti- 
fulland allective stile as ingeniousas elegant. 1610 HoLLAND 
Camden's Brit. 1. 811 What mindes th’ allective shade of 
gold stirres not. 1775 Asn, A Wective (not used), alluring. 

B. 56. That which has power to allure. 

1531 ELyot Governor 1. v. (1557)16 There is no better alec- 
tiue to noble wittes. ¢1g77 NoRTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 117 
What better alectiue coulde Satan deuise. ‘i 
Contenti. 1. § 5.177 Generous contemt of sensual allectives. 


Allectuary, obs. form of ELEcTUARY. 

Allegate, obs. variant of ALGATE. 

+ A‘llegate, v. Ods.; also 6 allygate. [f. L. 
allégat- ppl. stem of ad/-, allega-ve to send a mes- 
sage, to cite; to adduce, bring forward ; f. ad to+ 
legare to commission.] A by-form of ALLEGE w.2 

a 1829 SKELTON Col. Cloute 1164 How darest thou, losell, 
Allygate the Gospel Agaynst us? 1599 PEELE Six Clyomon 
(1829) III. 68 Ah, why should I this allegate? 1639 Rouse 
Heav. Univ, viii. (1702) 107 Ambrose. . allegates for In- 
terpretation and Confirmation of this place, the words of 
Christ to St. Peter. 


+ A-llegate, ///. 2. Obs. [ad. L. allégat-us pa. 
pple. of al/zga-re to commission, delegate. Cf. 
adlegalion.| Deputed, delegated. 


1675 Art of 


ALLEGE. 


1649 Batt Power of Kings 6 These things they may doe 
art Allegate, or Umpeeres for the People. 
llegation (zligéjan). Also 5-6 allega- 
cioun, alegacion, adlegacyon. fa. Fr. a//égation, 
ad. L. adl-, allégation-em, n. of action f. alléga-re: 
see ALLEGATE v. Sometimes spelt ad/- in 5-6.] 

The action of alleging ; the matter alleged. 

1. The action of making a charge before a legal 
tribunal ; the charge or matter undertaken to be 
proved. 

1483 Caxton Ca¢o A vij, After alle allegacions and com- 
pleyntes made of bothe partes. 1490 — Lveydos xxix. 113 
An aunswere to the adlegacyons of Proserpyne. 1494 FaByan 
vil. cCxxi, 243 Whan Thomas had harde all the alegacions, 
he denyed all. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 181 To sweare 
False allegations to o’rethrow his state, 1772 ist. Rochester 
128 Their allegations against their Spiritual governor were 
groundless. 1823 Lincarp Hist. Eng. V1. 202 The king’s 
counsel laboured to prove three allegations. 1862 Lp. 
Broucuam rit. Const. xix. § 6. 356 An officer of the court 
takes the allegation, the libel, or the interrogatories. 

+2. A statement made in excuse; a plea; the 
alleging of a reason. Ods. 

c1sgro More Picus Wks. 1557, 27 Saye not thou lackest 
myght, Suche allegacions foly it is to vse. 1589 Br. Coorer 
Adnion, 115 That the people.. did euer use such allegations 
for their owneexcuse. 1614 Raceicu Hist. World. 431 This 
allegation of ‘raggione del stato’ did serue as well to up- 
hold, as.. to bring in this vile Idolatry. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 206 In case he excuse himselfe with this 
allegation, 

3. The action of asserting or affirming what one 
is prepared to prove; an assertion, affirmation, 
averment. ; 

1532 More Coufut, Tindale Wks. 1557, 07/1 To proue you 
the foly of that allegacion. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho.1. 19 My 
former allegation, that those oysters are nourished with salt. 
1630 Levett Sees (1634) 63 This allegation is true: for I 
have often seene a hive cast a swarme, and within foure 
dayes cast another. 1658 BramMHaLt Cozsecr. Bish. xi. 10 
The proofe of both these allegations. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 498 P 3, 1 thought their allegations but reasonable. 1830 
Lye, Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xxv. 644 Nor ought we to 
call the allegationin question. 1869 GLapsTone Fuv. Mundi 
ili. 105 Without any allegation ofa rigid uniformity. 

4. esf. An assertion without proof, a mere as- 
sertion. 

1635 R. Botton Af. Conse. ii. 162 With unprofitable mix- 
tures of human allegations. 1775 Boswett Yohmnson xxiv. 
221 He also persevered in his wild allegation that he ques- 
tioned if there was a tree between Edinburgh and the Eng- 
lish border older than himself. 1856 E. Bonn Aussia in 
16th c. (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 79 The specious allegation that 
‘the whole country of Russia was not able to receave so 
much of English commodities as wear now brought.’ 1870 
Daily News 25 July 5 The allegation of an excited orator. 

+5. The action of citing or quoting (a document 
or author) ; the matter cited or quoted; citation, 
quotation. ? Ods. 

156x T. N[orTon] tr. Calvin's Inst. .v. xvi. (1634) 663 Bap- 
tisme of infants [is] proved by allegations brought to dis- 
prove it. 1628 T. Spencer Logich 120 The bare allegation 
of Aristotles words, 1671 FLaveL Fount, Life ix. 23 Which 
words are an allegation out of Moses. 1673 Penn Chr. 
Quaker xv. 569 The Allegation of that Scripture against us. 

4 Also by confusion for ALLIGATION, q.v. 

Allegator, obs. form of ALLIGATOR. 

+A-llegator. O2s. [n. of agent f. L. allégat- 
ppl. stem of a//éga-re: see ALLEGE v.2 and -oR.] 
Hie who alleges or affirms. 

1681 Relig. Cler. 8x Tis not the first time that Holy Scrip- 
ture hath been the Argument when the destruction of the 
Allegatour hath proved the consequence. 

+ Allege, v.1_ Ols.; also 4-5 alegge, allege, 
4-6 allegge, 5 alledge, 6 alege. [a. OFr. alege-r, 
alegier (14th c. alléger) :—L. allevia-re to lighten, 
f. al-=ad- to + devis light. Cf. Pr. aleuwsar, It. alleg- 
giare, and L. abbreviare, Fr. abréger: see ABRIDGE.] 


1. To lighten (one) of any burden. 

¢1340 Hamroce /’y. Conse. 3894 Pardon. .sal bam avail, 
To allege pair saules of payne. ¢1450 Lyne. AZass Bk. (1879) 
394 Ffor to alleggen the wery lemys of her grete berthene. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 266/3 He felte hym a lytell alledged 
and eased of his payne. _ .. ‘ 

2. To lighten, alleviate, diminish (a burden, grief, 
pain) ; or to abridge the duration of a trouble. 

1382 Wvc.ir /s. ix. 1 The firste tyme is aleggid, or maad 
2:37, the lond of Zabulon. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. 
VII. 195, I pray 30w now pat 3e allegge [adlevietis] my 
tourmentes. ¢1400 Ron. Rose 2588, 1 wolde this thought 
wolde come ageyne, For it alleggith welle my peyne. 1481 
Caxton A/yrr. 1. v. 18 They setted not of mete and drynke, 
but for talegge their hungre and thurste. 1530 Patscr. 
420/2, lalege, I lyghten or comforte. e alege; lallevyate, 
I make lyght the mynde or body. Fe allege. 

4 In this sense now represented by ALLAY v.1 The 
infinitive and certain other parts of these two vbs. 
were formally identical in ME., and when a/eggen, 
:—OE. alecgan, was levelled to aleye, allay (as ex- 
plained under that vb.), this was also substituted 
for aleggen=OFr. alegter, giving the modern ‘to 
allay hunger, pain, grief, fear’: see ALLay v.1 II. 
Spenser has a/egge as an archaism for a//ay: 

1879 SPENSER SHefh. Cal. Mar., The joyous time now 
nigheth fast, That shall alegge this bitter blast. 

Allege (aled3), v.2 Forms: 3-5 alegg-e, 
aleg-e, 4-6 allegge, 5-9 alledge, 5-6 adledge, 
6-7 alledg, aleage, alleage, alleadg, alleadge, 


ALLEGE. 


4- allege. [Though a//ege answers exactly in sense 
to L. al/égare and its Fr. adaptation adléguer, its 
soft ¢ (dz) shows that it is not an adoption of this, 
which would have given ad/eague. But there was an 
OFr. esligier:—late L. *exlitigdre to clear at law, of 
which the Norm. form was adigier, alegier. This 
was latinized in England, as ad/égrdre, a word in 
regular use in the laws of the Norman kings (see 
Du Cange); and this ad/egrdre (as if f. ad légem) 
was evidently treatcd also as the equivalent of 
aleter (as if f. a der), the true OF. descendant of 
L. allégare (sce ALLAY v.3). Elence, in later AFr., 
alegier (aleger, alegger), and its Eng. adoption 
alege, allege, though formally descended from ex- 
litigare, were used as=L. allégare. (Cf. the tech- 
nical use of the latter in Roman Law, in ‘adlégare 


sé ex scrvitiite in ingcnuitatem,’ to relcasc oneself... ° 


by adducing reasons.) As in Fr. the forensic a//é- 
guer supplanted the popular a/efer, so in Eng. 
allege took the place of ALLAYv.3. 

Connexion of alegter (:—*exlitigare), aleter (:—al- 
legdre), adlegiare, and alegge, allege: 

Tristan 1. 3217 (Michel), Se devant lui sui a/egie, Qui me 
voudroit ares sordire? Laws of li’m, 1, xxxix. § 1 (Schmid) 
Seit en la forfaiture le rei de xt sols, s'il ne pot adeter [Lat. 
nisi purgare se possit] que plus dreit faire nel sout. /did. 
ii, Francigena compellatus ad/egze? se in jure jurando[O#. 
1adige hine mid Ade] contra eum. 13 Arch. //, ui, Si la 
chartre de mort de homme soit a/egge devant qiconques 
iiss Early transi, Wf a charter of the death of a man 

e alleadged before any justices.] 


1. To declare upon oath before a tribunal, to give 
testimony for or against; hence, to bring forward 


as a legal ground or plea, to plead. Obs. exe. jig. 

e132 E. FE. Adit, P, A. 702 For-by to corte quen pou schal 
com.. Per alle oure cause3 schal oS tryed, Alegge be ry3t. 
¢1330 Florice & Bl. 689 3if thai ought ajein wil allegge Hit 
uer nowt right jugement Withouten answere to acoupement. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowdle 1. ii. (1483) 3 Yf thou canst ought 
alledgen * that may be ageynst hym ‘come byfore ihe Juge. 
rsgo I, Cromwett in Ellis Orig. Let7. 1. II. 170, I haue 
no merits or good works which I may alledge before thee. 
1605 THYNNE In Astsnadv. App. 112 The arguinents alledged 
agaynst Him by the Advocate. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
293 Px It was alledged against him that he had never any 
Success in his Undertakings. 1773 Burke Corr, (1844) 1. 421 
All the arguments he alleges for his safety. 

b. with clause. 
¢1300 eke? 1396 And bad him answere for hir stat: and 
aleggi for him hou hit were. c¢1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 
13072 Pan alleggit the lede to the leue prinses, All be dere 
pat he did.. Was barly by biddyng of his bright goddes. 
1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 201 The Clerk holdeth him to 
his Clergy, alleadging that he ough! not before them there- 
upon to answer, 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 256 ?1 The Prose- 
cutor alledged, That he was the Cadel of a very ancient 
Family, 1779 Jonson A. Prussia Wks. 1787 1V. 542 Al- 
ledges that his predecessors had enjoyed this grant above a 
cenlury. e 
+e. absol. Obs. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. een 165 And yf we wolle thus alegge 
ayenste pe devil. 1628 Hoppes Thucydides (1822) 67 They 
alleged much to haue him, yet he deliuerd him not. 

2. To cite, quote (an author or his authority) for 
or against. arch, 

1366 Maunvev. x. 119 Thei knowen alle the Bible, and the 

Psautere : and therfore Allegge thei so the Lettre. ¢1384 
Cuaucer /f. Fame 314 Non other auttour a-legge ]. 1386 
— Merch. T. 414 And for he wolde his longe tale abregge He 
wolde noon aucioritee allegge [v. 7. alegge]. ¢ 1440 Geste 
Rom, 33 And allege holy scripturis a3enst synnerys. 1541 
Barnes lis. (1573) 209/2 To whom I aunswered .. aleaging 
Sain1 Augustine for mee. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle iit. 
885, I can alleadge mine author for it. 1653 Mitton Consid. 
Hirelings 59 With what face or conscience can they alleage 
Moses..for tithes? 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig., To 
alledge the passages of the Old Testament. 1878 R. W. Date 
Lect. Preaching v. 118 The greatest names can sometimes 
be alleged for opinions which are incredible. 

3. Hence gen. To plead as an excuse; to adduce 
or urge as reason. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 56 Whenne pe wise man saw pat, he 
gan to alegge resons. 1519 R. Pacein Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 56 
I. 157 The Electors speke agaynst hym and allege reasons 
whye he schulde nott be electidde. 1560 J. Daus tr. Siei- 
dane's Comm, 107 b, He adledged certen causes, why it ought 
soto be. 1598 Yonc Diana 209, I alleaged some excuses to 
the contrary. 1660 T. Stanvey //ist. Philos. 11. 1. 16 Ter- 
tullian alleadgeth another reason. 1762 GotpsM. Beau Nash 
213 Refused lo lend a farthing, alledging a former resolution 
against lending. 1835 THirtwatt Greece I. ix. 344 Sparta 
did not draw the sword till she had injuries and Scalise to 
alledge. 

b. with clause. 

1600 Hakcuyt Voy. III, Alleadging how much it would 
be for our credite and profite. 1622 WituER Phrlarcte (1633) 
688 Were she Vaine, she might alledge, "Tf were her Sexes 
priviledge. 1742 BetrerToN in Oldys Eng. Stage ii. 27 Al- 
ledging the greater the Temptation, the greater the Glory 
to resist. 1878 SeeLey Sten I]. 450 England would give 
nothing beyond arms and ammunition, alleging thal her 
Spanish enterprise occupied her wholly. 

_&. To advance (a statement) as being able to prove 
it; hence, to assert without proof; to affirm, predicate. 

1377 Lane, P. Pd. B. x1. 88 Pei wol allegen also, quod I, 
and by be gospel preuen [it). 1494 Fanyan v. xcv. 69 But 
Policronica alledgyth yt honour vnlo Vter Pendragon his 
brother, 1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. u. 
(1594) 27 Wee must not therefore alleadge anie imperfection 
in the creation of ihe woman, 1676 CLARENDON Surv. Le- 
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viathan 145 Who .. will ever venture to alledg any matter 
of fact that he is not sure of? 1690 Locke //am, Underst. 
n, i. (ed. 3) 44 But Men in love with their Opinions, may 
not only suppose what is in question, but alledge wrong 
matter of fact. 1781 Gispon Deed. & F. UII. xlviii. 29 Where 
much is alleged, something must be true. 1879 E1. Srencer 
Data of Eth. ii. § 5.15 In neither case can conduct be alleged. 

b. with clause. 

1330 R. Brunne 247 The kyng alegid thei were of his tre- 
sour. ¢€1425 WYNTOUN Crox. vi. vill. 673 De inwnkys. . Al- 
legyd pat pat electyoun Fellto pame. 1§51 Turner /lerbal 
u. 37 Some... alledge..that Cypros is the tre which is 
called in Italy Ligusirum. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 267 P1 
Those who alledge it is not an Heroick Poem. 1794 Sutti- 
vAN View Nat. 1. 27 He alleges that there are several cle- 
mentary bodies. 1860 Tynpa.t Glac. u. § 27. 379 It has 
since been alleged that ours was unnecessary ober 

+ Alle‘ge, v3 Ods. Form: 4 alegge. [ad. L. 
alléga-re to dispatch to, f. ad- =al- to + légdre to 
dispatch, send.] Inthe phr. 70 allege prayer (= 
L. allégdre preces) : to address prayer. 

1382 Wyceuir }i7fsed, xviii, 21 A man.. bi encens pre3ing 
aleggyng, withstod to the wrathe [1388 He aleggide preier]. 

Allegeable (aledgab’l), a. [f. Auece v.2+ 
-ABLE.] Capable of being alleged or adduced as 
evidence, authority, excuse, etc. 

1542 Henry VIII Decfar, 206 The passing ouer of tyme... 
is not allegable in prescription for the losse of any right. 
a 1656 Haves Gold. Rem, (1688) 464 Notwithstanding any 
reason alledgable against it. @1716 Soutt 12 Ser. Wks. 


1717 V. 36 Is there so much as the least Shadow of excuse 
alledgeable. [In Jounson and mod. Dicts.] 

+ Alle‘geance!. Ods. Forms: 4-5 alegeance, 
-aunce, -eaunce, all-, allegg-, erron. allegiance. 
fa. OFr. alegeance, alejance, mod. allégeance, f. 
aléger to relieve: see ALLEGE v.!, and -ancg.] Al- 
leviation, lightening, relief. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 85 Mo and mo Per come for enlegeance to 
habbe of heore wo. ¢ 1315 SHOREMAM 42 Alleggaunce of his 
sennes, a1g00 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. 8 In lyghtenes 
and alegeance of paire sekenes. c1qoo Kom. Rose 4570 Sende 
ine socour or allegeaunce, ¢ 1430 Lypc, Bochas u, vii. (1554) 
49 b, And of his peyne feleth alegeaunce, 1483 CAxTon 
Cato h vij, Alegeaunce of a ryght grete and heuy fardel. 

+ Allegeance?. Oss. or Sc. Forms: 4 alle- 
giaunce, 5 allegyaunce, 6 allegeaunce, 6-7 al- 
ledgance, -eance, allegeance. [f. ALLEGE v.2 + 
-ancE. Cf. OFr. alégance, allégance, med.L. alle- 
ganlia=allegatio. Chiefly Sc. after 1500.] The 
action of producing in court, of citing in evidence, 
or asserting as capable of proof ; allegation. 
_¢1400 Apol. for Loll, 60 A juge, 3euing a sentens a3en a 
innocenl man afler allegiaunce & prouid, sinnip deadly. 
c1gt0 N. Love Bonaventura’s Murr. (Gibbs MS.) xxxix. 83 
Here lawgheb pe lollarde and scorneb holy chyrche in al- 
legeaunce ofsuche myracules. 1g0z ARNoLDC/roz.(1811) 119 
Callyng before vs the same parlyes.. herd their complayntis 
contrauersies allegeauncis and greuauncis. 1548 Comp/. Scot. 
31 Sic opinions ande allegeance suld nocht haue audiens 
amang cristin pepil. c1630 Drumm. of Hawtn, Vind, Hamel: 
tons Wks. 1711, 239 Alledgeances, of which they can give 
nNoreason, 1671 / rue Non-Con/f. Pref., How foolishly doth 
he second his allegeances? 1711 Countrey-Man’s Let. 94 
The alledgeance of the said approbation .. isnot only ground- 
less but ulterly false. 

Allegeance, obs. variant of ALLEGIANCE. 

Alleged (ale'dzd), Af/. a. [f. ALLEGE v.2 + -ED.] 

1. Produced in court, brought forward or ad- 


duced as legal ground, or as a reason. 

1613 SHaxs. /7en. Vi 1/, 1. iv. 225 The sharp thorny points 
Of my alleadged reasons. 1689 7'rya/ of Bish. 26 The Fac 
Micadged in the Commitmenl. 1790 Pacey Hor. Paul i. 4 
The coincidences alleged. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 326 The 
alleged reason for my recall. 1844 Lever Jom Burke xxxiv. 
(1857) 324 The charges alleged against me. ; 

2. Cited, quoted (properly as an authority). 

€1449 Pecock Refr. ui. xvii. 391 Poul also in his alleggid 
text. 1559 Morwync £vonymus Pref., The authors alledged 
in this Boke. 1656 Bramuatt Aepéic. iii, 149 The Author 
alledged, doth testifie. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamiton Metaph. 
xxxvil. II. 334 Which <ristotle has so well illustrated in the 
passage alleged to you. 

3. Asserted as capable of proof; /ezce, asserted 
but not yet proved ; ov, asserted but not admitted. 

@ 1674 CLARENDON ///st. Red. {. 111. 139 All the particulars 
alleadged. 1828 Scott /. M/. Perth lil. 241 During his al- 
leged illness. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol, (1872) I.1v. ili. 420 
This alleged explanation ..is simply a disguised mode of 
shelving them as inexplicable. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong.1. 
734 Lhe alleged parentage of her son was generally doubted. 

Allegedly (aledzédli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] 
In an alleged manner, by way of asscrtion. 

1874 Ref. itenna E.xhib, w.649 The creation of fresh marks 
allegedly superior, to the disadvantage of the existing ones, 

+Alle-gement', alegement. Os. [a. OFr. 
al-, allégement, {, aléger to lighten: see ALLEGE v.1 
and -MENT.] Lightening, alleviation, relief. 

©1400 Rom, Rose 1890 A precious oynement.. to yeve 
alegemen1 Upon ihe woundes. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 
(Wright) To don allegementis To ffolkes whiche be not 
glade. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235/4 It dyd hym none a- 
legement. 1485— Chas. Gt. 97 Grete alegemen! of tormente. 

Allegement? (Aledgzmént). [f. ALLECE v.2 + 
-MENT.] The act of alleging, allegation, affirmation. 

1516 Pltmpton Corr. 217 The Counsell derecteth proses 
against them. Howbeyt, j made aledgment for your mas- 
tership. 1634 SANDERSON 21 Sev, Ad. Mag. ili. (1673) 284 
They come 10 Samuel with many complaints and alledg- 
ments in their mouths. 1660 H. More J/yst. God/. vn. il. 


280 The second Alledgement. . is still more frivolous. 183: | are grand. 


ALLEGORICAL. 


Hripicer Didoniad 1, 49 ‘Woman loves power,’ is a well. 
known allegemenl. 

Alleger (aledza1). Also 6 alledger, 7 -eadger. 
[f. ALLEGE v.2 +-ER1.] One who alleges, or cites. 

1579 W. Furke /eskins’s Parl. 64 A long speache.. 
against M. Heskins the alledger of it. 1624 GaTAKER 7ran- 
substant, 67 Vhis alleadger of him fareth as ill as in the 
former allegation. a1691 Boyir(J.) The narrative, if we be- 
lieve it as confidenily as the famous alleger of it appeais 
to do, 

Allegiance (alfdzins, al7dzi!ans). Forms: 4-5 
al- allegeaunce, alie- alligiaunce, 5 alegeawns, 
6 allogians, -gance, -giauns, -gyaunce, 6-7 al- 
leagiance, allegeance, 7 aleige-, alleageancc, 
6- allegiance. [A derivative of Lircr, q.v., OFr. 
lige, liege, late L. Ligtus: whence OFr. Uigance, 
ligeance, ligence (Cotgr.); med.L. digtandtia, ligean- 
lia, ligentia, liganiia (erroneously associated with 
ligdre to bind); ME. ligeaunce, tlegeance. Of the 
latter, allegiance, 14th c. alegeaunce, was orig. 
merely a variation, the @a- being prefixed perh. 
through confusing the word with another legal 
term, ALLEGEANCE2, with which it was, at first, 
jormally identical. The word was of Eng. forina- 
tion, med.L. adlegiantia being formed on it, and 
mod. Fr, adlégeance according to Littré and Diez 
adopted from Eng.] 

+1. The relation of a licge lord ; lordship. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2326 Yff it like your Aliegiaunce, 
pat I, your lefe son, Be sent... it shall vs wele hike. fbf. 
xx1, 8gog And his alligiaunce lelly I will loute to. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vu. vill. 14 Hys Lord be detful alegeawns, 

2. The relation or duties of a liege-man to his 
liege-lord ; the tie or obligation of a subject to his 
sovereign, or government. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless 1.9 Of alegeaunce now lerneth 
a lesson ober tweyne Wherby it standith and slablithe moste. 
1494 Fanyan vil. 324 He had, contrary his allegeaunce, made 
homage vnto Lewys. 1588 Greenr Pandosto (1607) 7 To 
diswade his subiects from their allegance. 1593 Sulaks. 
2 Hen. V1, v.i.179 Hast thou not sworne Allegeance unto 
me? 1651 Honpes Leviath. 1. xii. 60 Subjects may be freed 
from their Alleageance, 1768 BLAcKsToONE Com. 1.1. x. 
284 Natural allegiance is therefore perpetual. 1824 Disnin 
Libr, Comp. 115 To take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy. 1845 Stepnen Laws of Eng. Il. 399 We shall now 
pass from the dulies of the sovereign lo those which are 
owing to him from his people, and which are comprehended 
in the single word allegiance. , : 

3. fig. The recognition of the claims which any- 
thing has to our respect and duty. 

1732 Pore Ess. Alan 11.235 Love all the faith, and all th’ 
allegiance then. 1808 Scott A/arm.v.10 Nor to thal lady 
free alone Did the gay king allegiance own. 1830 Sir i 
Herscuec Stud. Nat. Atl. 27 Their allegiance (so to speak! 
to natural science. 1851 Hetrs Friends ix C. 1, 22 There 
is something to which a man owes a larger allegiance than 
to any human affection. 

Allegiance, variant of ALLEGEANCE!, 2. Ods. 

Allegiancy (4l7-dz!ansi). [var. of prec.: sce 
“ney. Cf. abundancy.} = ALLEGIANCE. 

1643 Prynne Rome's Master-Piece (ed. 2) 28 To seduce 
him from his Alegiancy. 1881 W. Atuscnam in 4 thenatn 
6 Aug. 175/1 He Be shot who wavers in allegiancy. 

Allegiant (alrdziant), a. [f ALLEGIANCE, on 
analogy of adjs. in -ANT accompanying sbs. in 
-ANCE.] Giving allegiance, loyal. 

1613 SHAKS. //ex. V77/, 1. ii. 176, | can nothing render but 
Allegiant thankes. 1848 Blackwood'’s Mag. LXIV. 227 He 
proved anything but allegiant to Shakspeare. 1854 Pat- 
morE Angel in /fouse 1.1. xii, The wretch, whom.. Hisown 
allegiant thoughts despise. 

+ Alle‘ging, 7é/. 54.1 Obs. [f. ALLEGE v.1 + 
-1nGl.] ‘The action of making lighter ; alleviation. 
c14s0 Loneucn Grai/ liii. 245 In aleggeng of my peyne. 
Alleging (aledzin), vé/. 56.2 [f. ALLEGE v.* + 
-InG1,] The action of adducing as evidence ; citing, 

quoting; the making of an assertion. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. u. 1. (1638) 155 If such alleagings 
should be accepted in the law. 1533 Fritu dgst. Aasted/ 
(1829) 231 This alennn of Paul for the establishing of the 
law. J/od, After alleging his experience. 

Allegoric (xliggrik), a.; also 4 -ik, 7 -ick. 
{a. Fr. addégorique, ad. L. allegorie-us, a. Gr. ddAn- 
yopix-ds : see ALLEGORY and -1c.] Of or pertaining 
to allegory; of the nature of an allegory; consti- 
tuting or containing an allegory. 

1388 Wrycuir /s. Prol., ‘ Literal’ ether historial vndur- 
stondyng techith what thing is don; allegorik techith what 
we owen for to bileue. 1549 Com? Scot? iv. (1873) 29 That 
passage of the lext nedis nocht ane alligoric eapositione. 
1671 Mitton 7”. X. 1v. 389 Akingdom they portend thee, but 
what kingdom, Real or allegorick, I discern not. 1762 H. 
Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint.(1786) {.234 Having painted 
an allegoric piece of Sirength vanquished by Wisdom. 1859 
De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 282 Allegoric personages ; 
that is, impersonated abstractions expounded by emblene. 

Allegorical (zl/gprikal), a. [f. prec. + -Ab 4] 
Of or belonging to allegory ; consisting of, formed 
by, or occurring in allegory. a 

1528 TYNDALE Obed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 303 They divide 
the scripture into four senses, lhe literal, tropological, alle- 
gorical, and anagogical. 1577 WAUTROULLIER tre sbie od 
Ep. Gal. 217 Sina the allegorical Agar. 1657 J. ee 
Myst. Rhet. 5 An Allegorical signification ; as, when veer bY 
the Arke of Noah, signifies Baptism. 1756 Burke S0ol 4 2. 
Wks. I. 167 Its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures 
1829 CaRLYLe Arse. (1857) I. 272 Quitting this 


ALLEGORICALLY. 


idle allegorical vein, 184 SpaLpinc /¢aly Il.24 Heathen 
deities and allegorical personages appear in a kind of drama. 

Allegorically (légg'rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an allegoric or allegorical manner; by 
way of, or by means of, allegory; figuratively. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 330 Some.. thinke it 
very profitable and an excellent thing to construe Homer 
and Virgil allegorically. 164r Bratuwait Engl. Gentl. 102 
In many places are wee allegorically and not literally to 
cleave to the Text. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
Dissert. 111. (1840) I. 200 Writers who affect to interpret alle- 
gorically. 1859 Masson J//ton I. 542 An acted pageant, 
with speeches, etc. by persons allegorically dressed. 

Allegoricalness (2liggrikalnés). ?Ods.—° [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being allegorical. 

1731 in BaiLEY; whence in JoHNSON, 

+Allegorism. 0s. rare—'. [f. ALLEGORIZE. 
Cf. baplize, baptism. See -1zE.] The completed 
process or result of allegorizing. 

1567 JEWEL Def. Afol. 477 We need not condemne him as 
an Heretike, which would be pleasant in his allegorisme. 

Allegorist (z'l’gorist). [f. ALLEGORIZE: cf. 
bapltze, baplist. See -18T.] One who constructs 
allegories, or writes allegorically ; raredy, one who 
expounds allegorically. 

1684 T. Burnet /hecor. Earth iii. 49 It cannot be understood 
.. as these allegorists pretend. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pepe 
(1782) Il. § 8. 34 The pencil of Spenser is as powerful as that 
of Rubens, his brother allegorist. 1841 D'Israett Amex. 
Lit, (1859) 11. 123 Every tale is accompanied by the gloss of 
apiousallegorist. 1849 MacauLay Ast, Eng. 11.228 Bunyan 
is .. decidedly the first of allegorists. 

t+ Allegorister, vare—. 
unnecessary agential termination. 
barrist-er.] = ALLEGORIST. 

1841 D’Israe.i Ammen. Lit. (1859) II. 125 In a lengthened 
allegory... the allegorister tires of his allegory. 

Allegorization (x'l‘ggraizéfan). [f. ALLEGOR- 
IZzE, as if ad. L, *allegorization-em, n. of action f. 
allegorizad-re: see -ATION.] Allegorical represent- 
ation or interpretation. 

1846 Grote Greece I. 1. xvi. 563 Proclus is full of similar 
allegorisation both of Homerand Hesiod. 1859 De Quincey 
essing Wks. XIII. 28:1 Temperance and Constancy, are 
simply impersonated abstractions and not allegorizations. 

Allegorize (zligérsiz), v. [a. Fr. allégorise-r; 
ad. L. allégorizdre, f. Gr.adAAnyopia (see ALLEGORY), 
an analogous form to prophélizare, evangelizare, 
ete., f. assumed Gr. *aAAnyopifey: see -1ZE.] 

]. trans. To make or treat (a thing) as allegorical ; 
to turn it into, or explain it as, an allegory. 

1596 Harincton Afetam. Ajax 6,1 will not spend time to 
allegorize this story. 1678 Cupwortn /ztedl, Syst. 316 Plu- 
tarch and Synesius Allegorized those Egyptian Fables of 
Isis and Osiris, the one to a Philosophical, the other to a 
Political sence. 1724 A. Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig. 81 The 
Jews began to allegorize their sacred books. 1882 FARRAR 
Early Chr. I. 104 His attempt to allegorise the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals. | . 

2. intr. a. To give allegoric explanations, to 
expound allegorically. b. To construct, or utter, 
allegories. 

1s8x Furxe Agst. Allen 223 (T.) After his manner he alle- 
gorizeth upon the sacrifices of the law. 1603 HotLtaxnp 
Plutarch’s Mor. 1300 The Greeks allegorize that Saturne is 
time, Juno the aire. 1782 PrigstLey Corr. Chr. I. 1.24 One 
method of allegorizing..took its rise in the East. 1875 
Masson HVordsw., Shelley, etc. 239 Some writers are not 
moved to allegorize so easily as others. . 

3. To allegorize (a person) oz of (anything): to 
take away from by the use of allegory. To alle- 
gorize (a thing) away: to get rid of by means 
of allegory. ?06s. 

1667 Ek. CHAMBERLAYNE State Gt, Brit. 1. mi. 1. (1743) 150 
Charged with allegorising away the whole History of the 
Crucifixion. 31678 Cupwortu /x¢ell. Syst. 795 Our High- 
flown Enthusiasts., quite Allegorize away ..the Outward 
Resurrection of the Body. 1726 Pexn Tracts Wks. I. 583 
To Allegorize Christ out of His Divinity. 

Allegorizer ('légéroi:zar). [f. prec. +-ER1.] 
One who allegorizes: a. who expounds allegori- 
cally; b. who speaks in allegories. 

1677 R. Gitrin Demon. Sac. (1867) 165 The allegorizers 
and inventors of mysteries .. are ravished with the discovery 
of a new nothing. 1736 Coventry P&il. Conv. v.(T.) The 
Stoick philosophers. .were great allegorizers in theirtheology. 
1824 CotEeriDGE Aids to Re/f. (1848) I. 254 The fond humour 
of the mystic divines, and allegorizers of Holy Writ. 

Allegorizing (x ligéreizin), vd/. sé. [f. as 
prec.+-1NGl.}] The treatment or expounding of 
anything as an allegory; the using of allegories. 

1579 W. FuLke Heskins's Parl. 11 His wicked allegorizing 
vpon the scriptures. 1677 R. Gitrin Demon. Sac. (1867) 164 
Upon the occasion of Origen’s allegorizing. 175: JorTiN 
Serm. (1771) I. i, 2 The Pagan Philosophers fell into the 
Allegorizing way. 1880 Saixtspury in Academy 3 Jan. 6/1 
The open allegorising which simply makes use of the un- 
familiar appliances to tell « familiar story. 

Allegorizing (2'l/gori:ziy), ffl. a. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG%.] Conyerting into or treating as an 
allegory. 

1860 Exuicotr Life of our Lord viii. 405 The interesting, 
but too minutely allegorizing comments of Augustine. 

Allegory (x'l/giri). Forms: 4-7 allegorie, 
5-6 allegorye, 6- allegory. [ad. L. a//égoria, a. 
Gr. adAnyopia, lit. speaking otherwise than one 
seems to speak, f. dAdos other+-ayopia speak- 


[f. prec. +-FR}], an 
Cf. chorist-er, 
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ing; cf. dyopebw to speak, orig. to harangue, f. 
dyopa the public assembly. Cf. Fr. al/égorie, perth. 
the direct source of the Eng. The L. a/legoria was 
occas. used unchanged in 16th c.] 

1. Description of a subject under the guise of 


some other subject of aptly suggestive resemblance. 

1382 Wyciir Gad. iv. 24 The whiche thingis ben seid by 
allegorie, or goostly undirstondinge {Vulg. per allegoriam), 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 66 The sayd Platon dide 
teche his sapyence byallegorye. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 
(1869) 196 Properly and in his principall vertue Allegoria is 
when we do speake in sence translatiue and wrested from 
the owne signification, neuerthelesse applied to another not 
altogether contrary, but hauing much conueniencie with it. 
1712 Parnect Sfect. No. 501 ? t Some of the finest composi- 
tions among the ancients are in allegory. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes (1858) 207 Allegory and Poetic Delineation, as I said 
above, cannot be religious Faith. 

b. atirzb. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 415/1 These here- 
tikes nowe not onely rob the churche in an allegorye sense. 
— Answ, Frith 835/1 The wordes of Chryste might beside 
the lyttarall sence bee vnderstanden in an allegorye. 

2. An instance of such description; a figurative 
sentence, discourse, or narrative, in which properties 
and circumstances attributed to the apparent sub- 
ject really refer to the subject they are meant to 


suggest ; an extended or continued metaphor. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1557, 1340/1 It might be 
taken for an allegory or some other, trope or figure. 1577 
VAUTROULLIER tr. Luther's Ep. Gal, 149 The allegorie of the 
two sonnes of Abraham, Isaacke and Ismael. 1611 Biptr 
Gal. iv. 24 Which things are an Allegorie. 175: JoHNSON 
Rambl, No. 176 ? 11 They discover in every passage . .some 
artful allegory. 1846 T. Wricut J/id. Ages II. xix. 257 
The spirited and extremely popular political allegory of the 
‘Vision of Piers Ploughman.’ 

3. An allegorical representation ; an emblem. 

21639 W. WHaTELEY Protot, 1. xi. (1640) 154 These two 
mothers and the children borne of them were allegories, that 
is, figures of some other thing mystically signified by them. 
1769 Burke State Nat. Wks. II. 134 Procrustes.. with his 
iron bed, the allegory of his government. 1882 Mrs. Pit- 
MAN Mission Life in Greece 30 That Hercules is only an 
allegory of the sun. ; 

+ Allegory, v. Ods. [f.the sb. Perh. misprint 
for allegorize.| To ALLEGORIZE. 

1554 Wuitairr Defense 571 (R.) Some do allegorie vpon 
this place, saying that Christ is lifted vp by the preaching of 
the gospell. 

I] Alle'grement, adv. [Fr. allégrement, f. al- 
fegre: seenext.] Ina lively manner, briskly, gaily. 

1604-9 Donne Lev. in Ws. 1839 V1. 322 Make therefore to 
yourself some Mark and go towards it Allegrement. 

|| Allegresse (alegre’s, elégre's), [Fr.ad/égresse, 
n. of state f. allégre:—L. aldcrem for dlacrem, acc. 
of alacer brisk, sprightly: see ALACRITY and -EsSE.] 


Gaiety, gladsomeness. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 223 They raised their 
shouts of allegress up to the very heavens. 1853 Cz. 
Auchester III. 170 He.. glanced into the room with an air 
of allegresse to bid me adieu, 1878 J. Payne Laxtrec, 

ymning the golden allegresse Of wedded love. 

[Allegretto (allegre'tto), a. Afus. [1t., dim. of 
ALLEGRO.] Somewhat brisk; less brisk than ‘ a/- 
legro. (Used also as adv. and sd.; cf. next.) 

1879 {See ALLEMANDE 2]. 

ll Allegro (It. allégro), @., adv., and sb. [It. 
allegro, irreg. repr. of L. alacrem for alacrem, acc. 
of alacer brisk.] 

A. adj. In orig. It. sense: Lively, gay, merry. 

1632 Mixton (¢2¢/e) L’Allegro. . . 7 

B. adv. and adj. Alusic. Brisk, lively, quick ; 
one of the five grades of musical pace and character, 
being the quickest except presto. Used advb. in 
directions as ‘to be taken a//egro,’ and adject. as 
‘allegro time.’ 

1721 Baivey, Adlegvo,a Term in Musick when the Move- 
ment is quick. : 5 

Hence, C. s6. A movement in allegro time. 

21777 J. SKinNER Txdlochg., Their allegros and a’ the rest, 
They canna please a Scottish taste, Compared wi’ Tulloch- 
gorum. 1875 OuseLey J/us. Form xi. 52 The first move- 
ment of a symphony is usually an allegro, a tolerably brisk 
piece. 

Alleleu (zl/li7). szonce-wd. An outcry. 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1.1. v. 40 The universal alleleu of 
female hysterics. ; e 

Alleluia (2l/liz-i&), zt. and sé.) [a. L. AMé- 
lita, a. Gr. adAAnAovia, the Septuagint representa- 


tion of Heb. 771S5A hallélii-yah, 7.e. praise ye 
Jah or Jehovah, now more commonly written as 
in the A.V. of the O.T., Hatuetusau.] An ex- 
clamation meaning ‘Praise the Lord,’ which oc- 
curs in many psalms and anthems. //enxce, A song 


of praise to God. ; 
1382 Wyctir Aev. xix. 6 A vois of a greet trumpe . . selynge 
alleluya [Tixpace Alleluya, RAem. Allelu-ia, 1611 Alleluia]. 
1398 Trevisa tr. Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxviil. (1495) 364 At 
Ester Alleluya is songe. c1qoo Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 1880 
‘They song all ther with myld chere Aleluya with vocys soo 
clere. 1691 J. Norris Pract. Disc. 121 The Burthen of whose 
Devotion lay in Anthems and Alleluiahs. 1864 ENcEt J/xs. 
Ane. Nat. 99 Trilling the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth .. is all that constitutes the Alleluia of the ancients, 
Alleluia (cli'z ia), 56.2 Ods. or dial. [* Bears 
the same name in Ger., Fr., It. Sp.’ Prior. Etymon 


ALLEVE. 


uncertain ; see the quotations.] The wood sorrel 
(Oxalis Acelosella). 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo (1586) 430 Alleyluya ..a kind of three 
leaved grasse, which is sowre in tast. 155: Turner Herbal 
u. 74 Oxys..is called alleluya, because it appereth about 
Easter, when Alleluya is song agayn; or wodsore: but it 
shuld be called wodsour or sorell. 1662 More Axtid. agst. 
Ath. u, vi. (1712) 57 The Leaf of Balm, and of Alleluia or 
Wood-Sorrel .. are Cardiacal. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict., 
Cuckow-Bread, or Alleluia. 1830 WitHeERiNG in Britten 
Plant-n. s.v., Alleluia, probably from its being called in the 
South of Italy Fuliola, whence also its officinal name Luzudla. 

Alleluiatic (el/li#ijetik), a [ad. L. alle- 
litiatic-us f.alléliiid, after drama, dramatic-us, etc.] 
Of or pertaining to the Alleluia or Hallelujah. 

[639 Ussuer Brit, Eccl. xi. Wks. 1847 V. 381 Celebratissi- 
mam victoriam Alleluiaticam.) 1844 S74. German in Eng. 
Saints xiv. 158 Which goes in history by the name of the 
Alleluiatic Victory [when the Britons under Germanus by 
shouting Hallelujah gained a bloodless victory over the 
Pagan Saxons and Picts]. 18.. W. Staunton £ccd, Dict. 
(ed. 4) App. 3, Allelucatic Seguence, the hymn beginning with 
the words ‘ The strain upraise.’ 

t+Allely kely, adv. Oés. [comb. of ALL adv. + 
LIKELY or perh. for adéke-ly.] Equally. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Allelykely, or euynly (v.7~. a lyke wyse, 
or euynly), Agzaliter. ' as 

| Allemande (aleman-d, -mand, z'lémend, 
ze‘Imeend). f[a. mod.Fr. al/emande German (se. 
dance). For the various historical forms under 
which the word was formerly englished, see ALMAIN.] 

1. A name given to various German dances. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 1. iv. 130 These outlandish heathen 
allemandes and cotillons are quite beyond me! ar7goin 
Scots Songs 11.56 The Spaniards dance fandangos well, 
Mynheer an all’mand prances. 1883 C. PuHEtrs in Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 284/1 What pressure of hands was exchanged 
when Sandy authorized ‘alamande left’! 

2. A piece of music forming one of the move- 
ments of the Suite. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. mmlxxxi/4 Airs for the Violin, To wit, 
Preludes, Fuges, Allmands, Sarabands. 1833 Penny Cyc. 
I. 346 Handel, and other composers of his period . . never in- 
tended their allemandes to be so fast as they are performed 
by modern players. 1879 E, Prout in Grove Mus. Dict. I. 
55/2 The allemande is a piece of moderate rapidity—about an 
allegretto—in common time. 

Allemontite (zlémgntait). Afiz. [f. Alle- 
mont, in Dauphiné, where found + -1TE.] A native 
alloy of antimony and arsenic; Arserical antimony. 

1837-80 Dana Alin, 18, A llemontite .. Color tin-white, or 
reddish-gray. ; E 

Allenarly (dlenaili), adv. north. dial. and Sc. 
Forms: 4-7 allanerly(e, 6 alanerly, 6-7 allaner- 
lie, 6-8 allenerly, 6- allenarly. [f. ALL adv. + 
ANERLY singly.] 

1. Solitarily, alone ; only, solely, merely. (Still 
in Sc. law.) 

1340 Hampote Prose 77. 4 Allanerly pay may ioye in Ihesu 
pat lufes hym in pis lyfe. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 281 That 
he wald cum all-anerly For to spek with him priuely. 1535 
Stewart Croz. Scotd. (1858) I. 216 Thus am I left allanerlie 
allone. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 3 3our grace deseruis nocht to 
be callit ane nobil, alanerly throcht 3our verteouse verkis, 
3565 R. Linpsay A/¢s¢. Scot. (1728) 37 Ambitiousness com- 
eth never of God, but allenarly of the devil. 1687 Royal 
Procl.in Lond, Gaz. mmccxxi/3 Toaccept of Our Indulgence 
allanerly, and none other. 1711 C. Al, Lett, to Curat,’Tis 
all the Child of his own Fancy allenerly. 1818 Scott H7#. 
Midl, xxxix. 308 On whilk .. the gospel shineth allenarly, 
and leaveth the rest of the world in utter darkness. 

2. adj., Only, sole. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy (1822) 1.86 His empire.. was under 
the governance of ane allanerly persoun, 1587 HotinsHED 
Scot, Chron. (1806) 11. 5: James our second and allanerlie son, 

Allene, synonym of ALLYLENE. 

+Alle‘niate, 7. Obs.rare—'. [f. L. a/-=ad- to 
+/énis soft, gentle. Formed on the analogy of 
abbreviale, alleviate, etc., against Latin usage which 
made the vb. /ézire.] To soften, render gentle. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta ii. 34 Drunkennesse ..doth (as 
they say)..alleniate and make quiet the animall powers, 
1642 Rocers Vaasan 45 How doth the Lord turne the eies 
of Crocodiles, to Doves eies, alleniate, and draw the hearts 
of fathers to the children. 

Aller, obs. gen. pl. of ALL (see ALL D.), and 
obs. form of ALDER sé.1 

Allerion, variant of ALERION, 


+Allevate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. allevat- ppl. 
stem of allevdre: see ALLEVE.] To raise up, lift. 
Used also for ALLEVIATE. 

16r3 R. C. Table Alph., Allevate, asswage, or make more 
easie and light. 1696 JJoney masters all Things (1698) 39 
He scarce can allevate his Feet off Ground. a 

+ Alleva‘tion. 0ds. rare. [ad. L.allevation-em 
a raising up, an alleviating, f. a//evdre: see AL- 
LEVE.] = ALLEVIATION (for which, in the second in- 
stance, it may be a mispr.). ag ; 

1g0z Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) tv. 111. (1506) 170 And 
this alleuacyon they fynde by certayne operacyons. 1 
Myst, [niq. 40 That an explanation of these Impositions, and 
such Allevations, be allowed to the tenderly Considerate. 

+Alleve, v. Ods. In 6 aleive. [prop. aleve, a. 
OFr. aleve-r:—L. adl-, allevare, to lift up, raise, 
relieve, lighten, f. ad to +/evdre to raise (ef. decids 
light).] ‘To relieve, alleviate. ; ; 

a1s46 Bary Surrey Le?Z. xxvi. (R.) To th’ intent his ma- 
jesty’s charges might be aleived. 


ALLEVEMENT. 


+ Alle-vement. Oés. Also 6aleave-. [a. OFr. 
alevement, f. alever: sec prec. and -MENT.] Relief, 
alleviation. 

1599 Soliman & Pers. u. in Hazl. Deds?., Yet this is some 
allevement [z.” aleavement] to my sorrow. 

Alleve(n, -the, obs. forms of ‘ELEVEN, -TH, 

+ Alleviate, /4/. a. Ods. [ad. L. a/leaidt-us, 
pa. pple. of a//evid-re to lighten, f. a/-=ad-to+ 
levis light. Used for some time as pa. pple.] 

1. Lightened in weight. 

1471 Riecey Comp. Aleh.in Ashm. 1652,v.xxxix. 157 Pursys, 
wyth pounds so aggravate, Whych by Phylosophy be now 
allevyat. ; 

2. Extennated, palliated. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 34 That which you call cruelty .. will 
quickly be alleviat to moderation, 

Alleviate (alfvijclt), v. [f. prec. ‘Reckoned 
by Heylin, in 1656, among uncouth and unusual 
words.’ Todd.] 

+ 1. To make lighter, diminish the weight of. Ods. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 157 Such as have exact Wheel- 
Barometers may try whether Odors or Fumes do alleviate 
the Air, 

2. To lighten, or render more tolerable, or endur- 

able ; to relieve, mitigate. 
.1§28 Payne tr. Salernes Regiment 22 Milk .. alleviateth 
the griefes of the breast. @1656 Be. Hai Balm of Gil. i. 
§ ii. (1863) 6 To alleviate the sorrows of their heavy partners. 
1712 STEELE Sect, No. 450 ? 3, |... found means to alleviate, 
and at last conquer my Affliction, 187: Napueys Prevent, 
Dis. iu. ii. 619 To alleviate the sufferings ofthe invalid. 1876 
Moz.ey Univ. Serm. v.120 Hope alleviates the sorrow of 
that home. — p 

+3. To lighten the gravity of (an offence); to ex- 
tenuate, palliate. Ods. 

3768 BLacKsTone Comm. 1V. 15 The violence of passion, or 
temptation, may sometimes alleviate a crime. 1777 R. Wat- 
son Philip 11 \1793) U1. xiv. 181 They began to alleviate the 
outrages of the soldiers. 

Alleviated (alfvijcitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.}] Lightened, mitigated. 

1792 Cowrer Lett. 25 Nov. Wks. 1876, 405 My melancholy 
seemed a little alleviated for a few days. 1882 BreEcuer 
Chr. World Pulpit 13 Nov. 6 My father’s public teaching 
may be called alleviated Calvinism. 

Alleviating (Alf vicitin), 7/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-InG1] The action of making lighter, less grave, 
or less severe. (Mostly gerundial.), 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 149 [These] conduce much to the 
alleviating the body and facilitating the flight (of birds). 1757 
Jounson Ramé/. No. 183 p2 The hope of alleviating the 
sense of our disparity. 1758 — /dler No. 31 ?11 The misery 
-- he has many means of alleviating. 

Alleviating (al vijeitin), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc2.] Lightening, mitigating, extenuating. 

178 Bestuam Princ. Legis/. xi. § 42 The alleviating cir- 
cumstance is only a matter of presumption. 

Alleviation (alZvi,zifan). [n. of action f. AL- 
LEVIATE, as if ad. L. *a//eviation-em.] The action 
of lightening weight, gravity, severity, or pain; 
relief, mitigation. 

1625 J. Hart Anat. Ur... ii. 31 The disease gave her some 
reasonable time of intermission, with some alleuiation of the 
accidents, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 270 Alleviation 
of spirits.. may also ensue. 1750 JouNson Kasndbl. No. 76 
?5 It has always been considered as an alleviation of misery 
not tosuffer alone. 1971 dutig. Sarisé. 4 Small Alleviation 
ofthe yoke ofServitude. 1833 1. Tavtor Faas. vi. 195 Some 
grateful alleviation of the inward torment. 1876 Freeman 
.Vorm. Cong. 1. App. 662 An alleviation of the heavy imposts 
under which the people groaned. 

Alleviative (aliviétiv), a. and sd. rare. [f. 
alleviat- pp\. stem of allevidre (see ALLEVIATE) + 
-1VE.} 

A. adj. Of an alleviating nature or tendency. 

B. sé. That which tends to alleviate; a palliative. 

3672 Corah's Doom 126(T.) Some cheering alleviatiue to 
lads kept in pure slavery to a few Greek and Latin words. 

Alleviator (alfvijeitaz). [f, ALLEVIATE + -or, 
as ifa. L. *a//evidtor n. of agent f. al/leviare.] He 
who, or that which, alleviates; a lightener, or re- 
liever. 

r8rr Lams Ox being Hanged Wks. 560 That kindest al- 
leviator of human miseries. 1823 Compe in //alfArs. 
Authors (1. 128 A powerful alleviator of the faugue of walk- 
ing. 1882 Cornh. Mag. Feb.157 An alleviator of the evils 
of his individual life. ' 

Alleviatory (4)7viétasi), a. [f. ALLEVIATE + 
-ory ; after L. adjs. in -dr7us, f. agent-nouns in -or.] 
Having the attribute of relieving. 

3865 CartyLe Fredk, Gt. X. xxi.ix. 183 The chief Berlin 
Doctor .. began some alleviatory treatment. 

Allevin, obs. form of ELEVEN. 


+ Allevy, v. Ols. rare—'. [a. Fr. (15-16th c.) 
a(Dlévie-r:—L. allevid-re.] A by-form of ALLE- 


VIATE. 
1566 Drant Hor. Sat. iii, B vj, Let discipline allevied be, 
in measure, to the vyce. 


Alley (<li). Forms: 4-6 aley, aleye, § aly, 
alaye, 6 ally, 6- alley. /7. alleys, formerly often 
allies. (a. OFr. a/ce, mod.Fr. a//e, 1. the act of 
walking, passage, 2. a walk or passage.] 

I. A walk, a passage. 

+1. A passage in or into a house; a covered 

way. Ods. 
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3388 Wyciir x Avugs vii. 2 He bildide foure aleis [1382 
aluris] bitwixe the pilers of cedre. ¢3rg00 Destr. Troy xu. 
4978 Mony long chaumburs, Goand vp by degres burgh mony 
gay alys. 31475 Caxton JYason 86b, For ther was no more 
.. but a litil aleye from herchainbre to his. 1480 — Chron. 
Eng, vit. (1520) 115 b/2 An aleye that stretcheth out of the 
warde under the erth into the forsayd castell. 1525 Ly. 
Berners frotssart Eh. cxvi.[exii.] 334 Whe aley vnder couert 
endured fro their garyson a seucn or eight leages. 

b. fig. 

3602 Suaxs, //am.1.v.67 The natural Gates and Allies of 
the Body. 

II. esp. A bordered walk or passage. 

2. A walk in a garden, park, shrubbery, maze, or 
wood, generally bordered with trees, or bushes ; an 
avenue ; also the spaces between beds of flowers or 
plants, or between the rows of hops in a hop-garden. 

1382 Wycur Soug of Sol. xi. 1, | am the flour of the feeld, 
and the lilic ofaleyes. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /raukl. T. 285 Andin 
the Aleyes [v. ”. aleyes, -eis, -ies] romeden vp and doun. 31440 
Promp. Pary, Mey yn gardyne. Peribolus. 1§78 Lyir 
Dedoens xx. 575 Wild [purslowe] groweth of his owne ac- 
corde in wayes and alies of gardens. 1594 Pat Jewedl-ho. 
1. 48 Throughout all the allies of his hop garden, 1§99 Suaks. 
Much Ado. ii, ro Walking in a thick pleached alley in my 
orchard. 160r Hotcanp /’/iny (1634) 1.527 The allies that 
lie between the beds. 1625 Bacon “ss. (Arb.) 563 These 
closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled. 1637 1Ltox Comus 
311 Each lane, and every alley green Dingle or bushy dell 
of this wild wood, 1716-8 Lavy M. Montacvur Left. I. x. 36 
Mt the end of the fine alley in the garden. 1809 Brypone 
Sicily xxi. 217 The approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys 
are planted with fruit-trees. 31848 L. Hunt Yar of Honey ix. 
125 A walk down an alley of roses. 1849 Kuskin 7 Lasips 
ii. §xv. 43 Pictured landscapes at the extremities of alleys 
and arcades. 1861 Decamer A‘tichen Gard. 41 Beds four 
feet in width, with a foot-wide alley between each bed. 1863 
Loner. Wayside Jan, Theolog. T. 93 He walked all night 
the alleys of his park. 1867 Miss Brappon Auf. Godwin 
}.i. 4 Under the shelter of a long alley of hazel and filbert 
trees, 1878 R. StevENSON /udand Voy., With alleys of trees 
along the embankment. 

b. fig. 

1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. |. 55; We are now striking into an- 
other alley, and starting a different question. 

3. A passage between buildings ; hence,a narrow 
street, a lane; usually only wide enough for foot- 
passengers. Bltiud Alley: one that is closed at the 
end, so as to be no thoroughfare; a cu/ de sac. The 
Alley, particularly applied to Change Alley, London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
stocks. (In U.S. applied to what in London is 
called a JAfews.) 

c1sr0 Cocke Lorelles Bote 6 Also in ave maria aly, and at 
westmenster, And some in shordyche. 1583 STANYuNURST 
A eneés ii. (1880) 66 Through crosse blynd allye we iumble. 
1615 Sanpys Trav. 12 The buildings meane, the streets no 
larger than allies. 1687 Loud. Gaz. mmccnxcviii/4 ln a paved 
Alley near St. Sepulchres Church in London. 171: Appi- 
son Spect. No.8 ? 3 The Lanes and Allies that are inhabited 
by Common Swearers, c1733 H. Carry (¢7t/e) Sally in our 
Alley. 1720 The Bubblers Medley (titles Stock Jobbing Cards, 
orthe Humours of Change Alley. 1720 Swirt in Bk. of Days 
I. 146 There is a gulf where thousands fell .. Anarrow sound 
though deep as hell, ‘Change Alley’ is the dreadful name. 
1722 De Foe Plague 167 ‘The mortality was great in the 
yard or alley. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amend. v. 340 Build- 
ings.. witha walk oralley betweenthem. 1775 Asn, Adley... 
the place in the city of London where the public funds are 
bought and sold, 186z Stantey East? CA. ii. (1869) 62 The 
dark corners of London alleys. 1863 R. Cuamsers Bk. of 
Days 1.146 Exchange Alley was the seat of the gambling 
fever. 1876 IVorld No. 107, 12 Some who write of Courts, 
are nore familiar with alleys. 

4. A long narrow enclosure for playing at bowls, 
skittles, etc. 

a 1400 Sguyr of lowe Degre 804 Anhundreth knightes, truly 
tolde, Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 1635 Country 
Contentm. in Strutt Sports & Past. (1876) 363 Flat bowles 
being best for allies, your round byazed bowles for open 
grounds. 166: Preys Diary 5 June, Sir W. Pen and I went 
home with Sir R. Slingsby to bowles in his ally. 180% 
Strutt Sports § Past. (1810) 237 The little room required 
for making these bowling alleys was no small cause of their 
multiplication. 1844 Ord. 5 Regul. Army § 438 Skittle 
Alleys are repaired by the Royal Engineer Department. 

x. 


o 
1594 Prat Jewedl-ho. 1.2 The aire will be a player, vn- 
lesse you can keepe it out of the Alley perforce. 1612 Bacon 
Ess.,Cunning(Arb.) 434 Such Men are fitter for Practise, then 
for Counsell; And they are good but in their own Alley: 
Turne them to New Men, and they have lost their Ayme. 

5. A passage between the rows of pews or scats 
inachurch. Still used in the north. In the south 
cormptly replaced by AISLE. 

[464 in Zest. Ebor. 1}. 268 In medio amhulatorii coram 
crucifixo.] 1g§08 /éd. VII. 28 {Vo be buried] afore y~ rode 
in yt ally. 1558 in Richmond Wills 180 To be buried in 
the mydde allie before the quere dore. 1603 Hottanp //x- 
tarch's Mor. 1295 Temples, which in some places have faire 
open Isles and pleasant allies, 1686 OLpuam Satyrs 193 At 
Church.. you in the Alley stand, and sneak. 1697 Br. oF 
Lincotn in Southey Comm.-Pl, Bk. Ser. 1. 68 So strait a 
place as an ally of the Church. 1776 Wescevy JI ‘és. 1872 1YV. 
71 The church was crowded, pews, alleys, and galleries. 

© As aisle was erroneously put for a@//ey', so alley 
has been used for ais/e .a/a). 

1731 Dersy in Pht, Traus, XLL. 229 The Leads and Tim- 
ber of great Part of the North Alley of the Church was 
broke in. 

6. Ina printing-office, the space between two com- 
positors’ stands, or between two printing-presses. 

1871 Rincwatt Evcyel. Pr.27. 1875 SovuTHWARD Dict. Pr, 4. 


ALL-GOOD. 


7. A passage or free space between two lines of 
any kind. 

1756 Wanton Fss. Pope 11. § 8. (1782) 30 It is a description 
of an alley of fishewomen, 1856 Kant Arct. api. L. xav. 
33 We were in an alley of pounded ice-masses. 

. The AMBULACKUS in the shell of an echinoderm. 

1835 Kirny //ad, & Just. Anim. |. vi.208 Vhose parts iof 
the shell of sea urchins) void of spines called the alleys. 

+ 9.= ALWRE: a gallery round the roof. Ods. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. He ks. (1869) 1.120 Aboue pe pynacle of 
pe temple pat sum men seyen weren pe aleis. ; 

10. Comb. or Attrib. as alley maker, making, ete. 

rgs2 Iiccoet, Aley maker, 7ofiarius. Aley makynge, 
Topiaria, 

Alley, var. ALLY, a kind of marble. 

Alleyed ‘2:lid), sf/.a. [f. ALLEY + -ED?.] Laid 
out as an alley, or with alleys. 

1475 Bh. Noblesse 70 The gardins so welle aleyed to walke 
upon, 1808 Scott Warm. u.x, The arcades of an alley’d 
walk. 1813 — Rokeby iv. xxi, Through the alleyed walk we 
spied With hurried step my Edith glide. 

All-fa:ther. [AtL- 3+ Farurr, after ON. 
Al-fadir.) Yhe father of all, the universal father. 

1. orig. A title of Odin, the A/fadir of the 
Edda. 

1810 W. Taytor in Month, Mag. XXIX. 321 Nor, by Al- 
father, shall it be conniv’d at. 1864 Kincstey Rom. & Zeut, 
iii. (1875) 69 Woden, the All-father, was superior to one of 
his sons. 

b. Transferred to Jupiter. 

3870 Bryant Hover }.vin. 239 The All-Father took his 
golden scales. 

e. Applied to God. 

1874 MI. Cottins 7%, 4 Garden 11880) I}. i. 11 Doing that 
which is right, you grasp the hand of the Allfather, and that 
grasp gives safety. 

A:ll-fa'therly, @. rare. [f. prec.+-t¥1.] Of, 
or like, the universal father. 

1839 Baitry Festus viil (1848) 98 One all-Fatherly source 
of light and life. : . 

All-fired (6:l-faie:d), a. slang. [said to be 
euphemism for 4e//-fired.] Infernal ; hence an in- 
tensive. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

3837 Hatisurton Clockm, (1862) 115 What an all fired 
serape he got into. 1862 I. Hucuesin Macm. Mag. V.244 1 
[Berksh. peasant says] \ went off wi’ th’ most all-fired noise. 

All-firedly (9'1-faiezdli), adv. slang. [f. prec. 
+Ly%.] Unusually; excessively. 

a 1860 Mitse Farm Fence 8 (in Bartlett) Wonder if it is 
rum that makes potatoes rot so all-firedly. . 

All-flower-water. (? Euphem.) Cow’s urine ; 
as a remedy. 

1839 Otway Jour in Connaught 142 Salt, the blood of a 
black hen, and allflower-water. 1876 .V. & Q, Ser. v. VI. 
358 In this nineteenth century | know a poor woman who 
took all-flower-water, 1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. _ 

All Fools’ Day. [prob. orig. with jocular re- 
ference to dA// Saints, All Souls.) A humorous 
name for the 1st of April; the day popularly ap- 
propriated to practising upon one’s neighbour's 
credulity. (Only of modem use.) 

1712 Swirt quoted in Hone Fv. Day Bk. (1826) I. 205 ‘A 
due donation for All Fool’s Day.’ 1760 Po0r Robin's A lm.in 
Branp Pof. Ant., The first of April some do say Is set apart 
for All-Fools Day. 1777 Brann Pop. Ant. 398 Adi-Fools’ 
Day, a corruption it should seem of Auéd i.e. Old Fools’ 
Day. 1823 Lame £éza (1868) 65 All Fools’ Day. The com- 
pliments of the season to my worthy masters. 

All fours (6:1 for1z), sb. phar. [i-e. all four 
cards.]} 

1. A game at cards, played by two ; ‘so named 
from the four particulars by which it is reckoned, 
and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are said to make all-fours. The a// four 
are high, low, Jack, and the game. Johnson. 

8707 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat, v.i.57 Can you play at 
Whiste, Sir? No, truly, Sir. Noratall-fours? Neither. 1775 
Sueripan St. Patrick's Day i, ii. 293 To drink bohea tea, 
and play at allfours on a drum head. 185x Mayuew Lond. 
Lad, (1854) 1. 13 The usual games are all-fours, all-fives, and 
cribbage. ; ; : / 

2. A game at dominoes, in which points are scored 
only when the sum of the pips at the two extremes 
are four or a multiple thereof. 

All fours (6:1 16212), fir. [formerly all four, 
se. extremities, The-s has been added prob. during 
the present century; notin Johnson 1808.) All four 
legs of a quadmped, or the legs and arms of a man. 
In the phrase /o vo (crawl, ctc.) on all fours. 

1663 /fomiélics 1. xiii. 1. (1640) 184 A bruit beast, creeping 
upon all foure. 16xxr Biste Lez, xi. 42 Whatsocuer gocth 
vpon all foure. [1535 CoveRDALE 7éid., Ml that goeth vpon 
foure or mo fete.) 1777 Kopertson A mer.(1783 11. 476 Uhese 
spies . will creep on all-four, like cats 1814 Scom Jaz. 
xxxviil, Edward .. could perceive him crawling on all-fours. 

2. fig. To run on all fours, /.c. fairly, evenly, 
not to limp likea lame dog. To be, or stand, on 
all fours: to be even or ona level, to present an 
exact analogy or comparison (zerth). ; 

1710 Sir J. St.LEGER in Somers’ Tracts 1751) 111.248 Tho 
the Comparison should not exactly run upon all four w ni 
examined. 1877 Daély Tel. 15 Mar., Ut must pend onal 
fours with that stipulation. 1883 Dai/y News 8 Feb. 7 The 
decision 1 have quoted is on all fours with this case, 

A:ll-goo'd, 2. [AtL- E6.] Wholly or infinitely 
good. 


ALLGOOD. 


1586 tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. 11. 565 God, who is 
aljust, almightie, and algood. 1857 Emerson Poems 23 
This monument of my despair Build I to the All-Good, 
All- Fair. 

Allgood (§lgud), 56. [Att- E6.] A popular 
name of the herb (Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus), 
also called English Mereury,and Good King Henry. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 560 Algood groweth. about wayes and 
pathes and by hedges. 1616 SurFLer & Markku. Country 
Farm 1.58 Take the leaues of Plantaine .. Mallowes, All- 
good, 1853 .V. & Q. Ser. 1. VIII, 36/1 Mercury Goose-foot 
.- It is also called All-good. 

A:ll harl, 77. phr., sd, v. [Att- E1+Ham 
health.} A salutation : /#, (I wish you) all health! 
Hence, A. 777. expressing affectionate recognition 
or welcome. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 3219 She seide: ‘Alhayle, my swete 
freende!’ 1526 Tixpace .J/aft. xxviii. 9 Iesus met them 
sayinge: All hayle! [Wycuir Heil 3e!], 1821 Byron Cacxz 
i, r Jehovah, with returning light, All-hail. 

B. sé. A bidding All-hail! a salutation of respect 
and welcome. 

1605 SHaks. Jfacé.1. v. 57 Great Glamys ! worthy Cawdor! 
Greater then both, by the all-haile hereafter! 1826 Scotr 
livoodst. x, Frequently repeated his welcomes and all-hails. 

C. v. To salute with All-hail! to salute a new 
king, a long-absent friend, etc. 

1605 SHaks. Jacé.1. v.8 Missiues from the King, who all- 
hail’d me, ‘Thane of Cawdor.’ 1615 A.Starrorp Heazenly 
Dogge go The Sun..shines freely, and is of all all-hailed. 
1805 Soutuey /Wadoc in W’,i. Wks. V.5 The happy mariners 
all-hail Their native shore. 

All-hail, -hal, -hale, north. ff. ALL-WHOLE. 

All-haillie, -halelie, north. ff. ALL-WHOLLY. 

All-hallow, -s (9:1 hz'louz). [ALL-E1 + hallows 
pl. of hallow, OE. Adlga, a holy (man), a saint. 
The nom. pl. #d/gan passed through the forms 
halwen, halowen, halowe, halowes. ‘The gen. 
pl. Adlgena with -trde, -day, became halwene, hal- 
wen, halowen, hallowen, hallown, hallon, hol- 
lan, holland.] 

1. All saints, the saints (in heaven) collectively. 
(Often as dedication of a church.) 

c 1000 JELFRIC Gram, ix. § 18. 43 Movember: se ménad 
ongyn® on ealra halgena messedes. ¢ 1375 Layfolk’s Mass 
Bk. 8 To God full of myght, And to his modir mayden 
bryght, And to alle halouse here. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sow/le 
vy. ¥1. (1859) 78 In the feste of al halowen, euery saynt . . taketh 
his owne place. c14s0 Ant. de la Tour 106 The pistelle 
upon the feest of alhalwynne. 1494 Fasyan vu. ccxx. 242 
Ved to swere by Alhalowes, that he had nat one peny. 1528 
More Heresyes u. Wks. 1557, 196/1 Ye conclude y* thinge dis- 
pleasant to god and to all hallowes. 1552 Lynpesay Cov- 
playnt 190, I hald thareto, man, be alhallow. 1565 CALFHILL 
Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 67 The devout fathers . . did con- 
secrate a church in the same place unto All-Hallous. 1646 
Ordin, Lords & Comm. g Alhallowes in Bread Street. 

2.= All hallows’ day, or All-hallowmas. arch. 

1503 Plusmpton Corr. 183 If he come againe afor alhallowes. 
1647 CrasHaw Poems 21 How fit our well-rank’d Feasts do 
follow, All mischief comes after All- Hallow. 

3. All hallows’ day: All Saints’ day; the first of 
November. arch. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G vij, Thepystle of al hallowen 
day. 1493 Festizal/(W. de Worde 1515) 147 b, Good frendes 
suche a daye ye shall haue all halowen daye. 1552 Chrox. 
Grey Friars 76 On alhallon day began the boke of the new 
servis of bred and wyne in Powlles. Item after allhollan day 
was no more communyon but on the sondayes. | 

4. All hallow eve: the eve of All Saints. (See 
also HALLOW E’EN.) arch. 


1556 Chron. Grey Friars 17 Thys yere the towne of Depe © 


was tane..on Halhalon evyn. 1603 SHaks. J/eas. for Al. 
u.i. 130 Clo, Was't not at Hallowmas, master Froth? Fo. 
Allhallond-Eue. 1698 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) I.1. 
xxix. 304/t These Lords (of misrule) beginning their rule at 
Alholland Eve. 

8. Allhallowmass: the feast of All Saints. arch. 

1083 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) ¢Efter ealra halgena mzsse 
dzg. ¢1325 Canur de Lion 5878 Andwente homeat Alhalewe- 
meise. 1330 R. Brunne Chror. 145 Pe moneth of Nouembre, 
after Alhalwemesse. ¢ 1428 WvysxToun Crom. vu. xiii. 177 
Fra pe Alhalowmes.. til yhule he bydand wes. 1598 
Suaxs, Merry W.1.i.211 Upon Allhallowmas last, a fort- 
night afore Michaelmas. 
xix, Lighted tapers .. were then wont to cease till the next 
All-hallow-mass. 

6. Al/hallowtide: the season of All Saints. arch. 

1548 Chron. Grey Friars 57 This yere before Alhallontyd 
was sett up the howse for the markyt folke in Newgate 
market for to waye melle in. 1549 Dx. Somerset in Strype 
Eccl, Ment. 1. 409 Parliament cannot be assembled before 
Allhallowntide. 1578 R. Scor Hoppe Garden 17 Cut your 
Poales betweene All hallowentyde and Christmas. 1592 
Mascar Plant. & Graff. 16 Betwixt Alhallowtide & Christ- 
mas. 1653 WaLTON Axgler 222 About All-hollantide, when 
you see men ploughing up heath-ground. 1679 BuRNET 
fist. Ref. 290 The final paynient being to be at allhallon- 
tide. 1743 Lond. & Count. Brewer i. (ed. 2) 171 From 
Michaelmas to Alhollantide, their Well-Water has such an 
earthy ill Quality. 

7. All-hallown Summer: a season of fine weather 
in the late autumn ; also fg. brightness or beauty 
lingering or reappearing in old age. Apparently 
Oés., but worthy of revival, as much superior to its 
equivalents, St. WWartin’s Summer (from French), 
and the /zdian Summer of America. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. /V,1.1i1,178 Farwell the latter Spring ! 
Farwell, Alhollown Summer! 


A‘ll-hea:l. [AtL- E 4.] 


1725 H. Bourne Axtig. Vulg. 
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+1. A balsam or medicine that heals all wounds; 
a heal-all or panacea. Odés. 

1630 Drayton Aluses Elys., Nymphal v. Wks. 1793, 621/2 
This all-heal.. New wounds so quickly healing. 1633 G. 
Hersert Offering iv. in Temple 141 There is a balsome.. 
which doth both cleanse and close all sorts of wounds.. Seek 
out this All-heal. : 

2. A name applied to various plants, in conse- 
quence of virtues ascribed to them, as— 

ta. The Mistletoe. +b. An umbelliferous plant, 
Opoponax Chironium, native to the S, of Europe. 
e. The Great Valerian (V. offictnalis). +d. The 
Milfoil or Yarrow. e. A local name (‘in Cheshire 
and Yorkshire’ Britten and Holl.) of the plant also 
called Self-heal (Pruzella vulgaris). £. Clown’s 
Allheal: A name given by Gerard to the Wound- 
wort (Stachys palustris). 

1897 GERARD Herbal 850 Hercules Alheale or Woundwoort. 
Léid. 851 Clownes Woundwoort or Alheale. 1598 FLorio, 
Achilea, the hearb Yarrow, All-heale, Nose-bleed, or Mil- 
foile. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) 1. 497 They call it [Mistle- 
toe] in their language All-Heale, (for they haue an opinion of 
it, that it cureth all maladies whatsoever). 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Cancer, Take the Flowers and Stems of the 
Herb All-Heal (the Flowers are white and very small) 

All-hi‘d. [From the words called out by the 
hiding party.] The game of ‘ Hide-and-Seek.’ 

1608 Tournxeur Rew. Trag. i. v. 82 A lady can At such al- 
hid beguile a wiser man. . 

A:ll-ho'ly, z. [ALL- E6.] Altogether or infi- 
nitely holy. 

@ 1000 JWetr. Ps. cxxxi.8 Dé earce eart eall haligra. ¢ 1360 
Wycur De Dot Eccl. 10 He was clepid pe pope & hed of 
alhooli chirche. 1586 T. RocErs 39 Art. (1607) 35 The all- 
holy and sacred scripture. 1865 Pusey 7reth Eng. Ch. 273 
In the Name of the All-Holy Trinity. 

+All-hood. Oés.rare—. [f. ALL + -HOOD. (app. 
formed in loc. cit. as an explanation of a//odiun2.)] 
Entire estate, entirety. 

1722 WottasTon Aelig. Nat. vi. 136, P has therefore the all 
or all-hood of it. 

Allia, variant of Attra, Ods. Sc., an ally. 

Alliable (aloiab'l), a. rare. [a. Fr. alliable, 
f. alliery to ally, combine: see ALLY and -ABLE.] 
Able to enter into alliance or union. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 415 Poor meagre diet, not 
easily alliable to the human constitution, 1796 — Regic. 
Peace Wks. 1842 I1. 310 How far it is in its nature alliable 
with the rest. 1852 James Peguin. 1.265 Fancy is alliable 
to all things but dulness. 

Alliably (alei-abli), adv. rare. In 6 aliably. 
[f. prec.+-Ly2.} In an alliable manner; by way 
of alliance or affinity. 

1sgz G. Harvey Pierce's Superercg. in Archaica 11. 86 
Honour aliably belongeth to redoubted Seniours. . 

Alliaceous (2li,2'Jas), a. [f. L. e//z-m garlic 
+-ACEOUS.] a. Of or pertaining to the botanical 
genus A//ium, including garlic, onions, leeks, etc. 
b. Having the smell or taste of garlic and onions. 
, 1792 Phil. Trans. LXX XU. 303 It had, like the rest of the 
powder in the tube, an alliaceous smell. 1818 Accum Chem. 
Tests 162 The alliaceous odour peculiar to arsenic. 1828 
Kirsy & Spence Entomol. Il. xxi. 240 Many wild bees are 
distinguished by their pungent alliaceous smell, 1861 E. 
LanKESTER Food 267 All belong to the same genus allium, 
hence we call them alliaceous plants. 

+ Alliage. Odés. In 5 aliage, 6 alleage. [a. Fr. 
al-, alliage, f. allier: see ALLY and -AGE.] Alliance. 

¢ 1450 Rollin 37d Rep. Comm. Hist, ATSS. (1872) 279/2 The 
Frenshemen alied them selfe and enlarge their amite, and 
their aliage to suche as were beste oute of the kynge’s amite. 
1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1.(1550) 41 b, The late ouerthrowe 
of the monasteries, couentes, colleges, and chaunteries, al- 
leages of uncleane spretes. 

Alliance (alsians), st. Forms: 3-7 aliance, 
3-6 alyance, 4-5 alyau-nse, allyau‘nce, 4-6 ali-, 
aly-, alliau‘nee, 5 alyans, alyaw'ns, 6-8 ally- 
ance, 4- alliance. By-form 3 enlyance. (a. 
OF r. altance, 14th c. alliance: see ALLY and -ANCE; 
repr. L. a//igantia (found in med.L.) n. of state, 
f. alligant-em pr. pple. of alligare. Accented a/- 
fiance in 16th c.]_ The state of union or combin- 
ation ; the action of uniting or combining. 

1. Union by marriage, affinity; union through 
marriage or common parentage, relationship, kin- 
ship, consanguinity. 

1297 R. GLouc. 12 He bygan to loue Brut so muche .. Pat 
he wyllede..to hym enlyance. /éid. 295 To spouse hyre.. 
pat he my3te, poru alyance, eny help vndergo. c 1365 
Cuaucer A, &. C. 60 He vouchedsafe .. Become a man as for 
our alliaunce [z.7, allyaunce, aliaunce, aliance]. 1393 GowER 
Conf. II]. 280 Which of sibred in aliaunce For ever kepten 
thilkeusaunce. 1469 J. Paston Left.612 11.357 Consyderyng 
the alyans betwyx yow. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. vill. 85 
Mariages and Alyaunces that they doo and make wyth the 
sarasyns. 1548 CoverDALe Erasm, Paraphr. [febr. ii. 17 
loyned vnto hym with so streighte a bonde of alyaunce or 
consanguinitie. @1674 CLarenpvon /fist. Keb. 1. Pref. 18 
The Allyance was undeniablee there were Children born of 
it. 1729 Burxitr Ox N, 7., Mark iii. 3 Alliance by faith is 
more valued by nur Saviour, than alliance by blood. 1877 
Lytrew Landnt. ww. viii. 225 The descendants of Scottish 
and Celtic alliances may have acquired the Gaelic tongue. 

2. Combination for a common object, confedera- 
tion, union offensive and defensive ; especially be- 
tween sovereign states. 

1366 MauNpDEv. xviii. 195 To breke the Alliance and the 


ALLICIATE. 


Acord. ¢1374 Cnaucer Boethins (1868) 141 Per nis none 
alyaunce bytwixe good[e] folke and shrewes. c 1425 Wyn- 
TOUN Cron, vil. vill. 170 In fermly festnyd alyawns To pe 
Kyng. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Déctes 106 Him that hath 
made any aliaunce or promesse with his ennemyes. 1519 
Sir T. Boreyn in Ellis Orig. Let?. 1. 53 1.148 The unfeyned 
amytie and aliance that is established betwixt you. 1682 
Lond, Gaz.mdcelxvii/r An Offensive and Defensive Alliance 
is concluded between the French King and the Duke of 
Savoy. 178: Gipson Dec/. & F. 11. xlv. 707 The peace and 
alliance of the two empires were faithfully maintained. 1815 
WELLINGTON in Gurwood’s Desf. X11. 282 A treaty of al- 
liance which I have signed with the Ministers of the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia. 1878 SeeLey Stein 111. 430 
That Alliance of the European Sovereigns which is some- 
what inaccurately spoken of as the Holy Alliance. 

3. Community or relationship in nature or quali- 
ties; affinity ; inclusion in the same class. 

1677 R. Gitpin Dzsnon. Sac. (1867) 28 This word is ranked 
with others, as being of the same alliance. 1754 SHERLOCK 
Disc. (1759) 1. iv. 153 Corrupt Principles.. have no Alliance 
with Reason, 1833 I. TayLor Favat. x. 451 The ordinary 
alliance of the moral sentiments with the imagination. 1860 
Manset Prolegom. Log. (ed. 2) Pref. 6 The alliance estab- 
lished of old between Logic and Metaphysics. 

+4. collect. People united by kinship or friend- 
ship; kindred, friends, allies. Ods. [Perh. confused 
with Adfiants, OF r. alians ; cf. ACCIDENCE. | 

1366 Maunpey. xviii. 195 Accorded be here Frendes or be 
sum of here Alliance. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 199 Thilke al- 
liaunce, By whom the treson was compassed. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy xxvii. 11390 Antenor also was abill of fryndes, Large 
of aliaunce. 1548 Upatt etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Mark vi. 4 
His alyance, kinnesmen, and famyliares. 1601 SHaxs. ¥ud.C. 
lv. 1.43 Therefore let our Alliance be combin’d. 1655 GoucE 
Comm. Hebr. xi. 15 1. 58 This Country .. where their 
kindred, alliance, and other friends were. 

+ 5. individual, A kinsman, relation, or ally. Ods. 

1536-7 in Reg. Abp. Lee, York AS., To Thomas Hugaite, 
my allyaunce, my best doublet. 1586 Ferne &laz. Gentrie 
Ded., A worshipful friend and allyance of mine. 1654 
UssHer Annals vi. (1658) 801 He requested that .. he would 
give him leave to see again his alliances. 

6. Bot. A name given by Lindley to groups of 
Natural Orders of plants, considered to be allied to 
each other in general structure ; thus the G/uma/ 
Alliance of Endogens contains the Grasses, Cype- 
vacex, and three other allied orders. 

1836 LinpLey Nat. Syst. (ed. 2) xiv, Classes, sub-classes, 
groups, alliances, and orders. 1838 — in Penny Cycl. X. 126 
The terminations of the names express their value; the 
groups end in -osz; the alliances in -a/es; the orders in 
-acez; the suborders in -ez. 1848 — Veg. Aingd. 8 The 
near approach of the two realms being through the Algal 
alliance. 1866 J. Batrourin 7reas, Bot.267 A natural order 
of dicotyledons, characterizing Lindley’s chenopodal alliance. 

*; By confusion, for ALLEGIANCE. 

a@158x Camrian Hist. /rel. u.i. 58 The subjects whom they 
had schooled, to breake allyance towards the King of Lein- 
ster. 31714 Burnet Hist. Xef., The bishops did all renew 
their alliance to the king. 

Alliance (aloi-ans), v. rare. [f. prec. sb. -Cf. 
OF r. aliancicr, and Eng. affiance.] 

1. trans. To join in alliance, to ally. 

a 1688 CupworTH Serv, 62 (L.) It is allianced to none but 
wretched, forlorn, and apostate spirits. 

2. iztr. To form alliances, ally oneself. 

1782 T. Paine To Abbé Raynel (1791) 50 Courts ..are re- 
latively republics with each other. It is the first and true 
principle of alliancing. 

Alliancer (alsi-ansa1). rare. [f. prec. +-ER1.] 
One who enters into or belongs to an alliance. 

1653 Urqunart Xaéelais (1807) III. 265 We sailed right 
before the wind .. leaving those odd alliancers, 

+Alliant, a. and sé. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. allzant, 
OFr. aliant, pr. pple. of aller to ALLY.] 

A. adj. In alliance, in league; related, akin. 

1§5r Rosinson tr. Jfore’s Utop. (1869) 138 This kynde of 

learninge .. is sumwhat allyaunte to them. 
B. sé. One in league ; an ally. 

1620 Relig. Wotton. (1672) 532 Princes, Catholick Estates 
and Alliants, have excluded from this present Treaty the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Alitant or 
Ally, one that is in league, or of kindred with another. 

Alliant, -aunt, obs. forms of ALIEN. 


Alliarious (li,éerias), a. rare—°.  [f. med.L. 
alliari-us of the nature of a//izm + ovs.] 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Aclliate, ¢. Ods. rare. [ad. L. aliiat-us com- 
posed of ALLIUM: see -ATE.} Composed of garlic, 
having garlic as an ingredient. 

1661 Lovett Anniv. & Alin. 235 Eaten with alliate sauce. 

Allice, allis (<'lis). Zoo/. Also 7 allowes. 
[a. Fr. alose:—L. alésa, alausa, the shad.J A fish 
of the Herring family, more commonly called the 
allice-shad (A/osa communis) found in the Severn. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta iv.75 The Allowes is taken in the 
same places that Sammon is. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
(1812) III. 463 The Severn Shad is sometimes caught in the 
Thames, though rarely, and called 4Z/és (no doubt A ose, 
the French name) by the fishermen. 1882 Standard 2 Mar. 
2/8 The Allice shad is an excellent fish, and attains to a 
weight of four or five pounds. 

Allicholly, jocosely in Shaks. for MELANCHOLY. 

rggx SHaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 27 Now my yong guest; me 
thinks your’ allycholly. 1598 — A/erry HW 1. iv. 163 Shee is 
giuen too much to Allicholy and musing. 1736 H. Wacrote 
Lett. (1861) I. 8 A disconsolate wood-pigeon in our grove.. 
is so allicholly as any thing. 


+ Alli-ciate, v. Ods. [f. Fr. alicter, allicier, to 


ALLICIENCY. 


attract, entice, irreg. f. L. al/ic-ere. See also ALLICIT, 
AuLeEcT.] To allure, enticc, attract. 

1568 C. Watson Polyd. To Reader, The matter is of im- 
portance inough to alliciate al men to the reading hereof. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 166 My counsell is.. that the 
stomacke be by no meanes vntimely alliciated vnto meate. 
1657 Tomtinson Kenon’'s Disp. 404 They may alliciate watry 
and serous humours to those parts, 

+Alli‘ciency. 0és. [f. ALLIcIENT a. (sce -NCY) 
as if ad. L. * allictent-ta, n. of quality f.a//ictent-em.} 

The quality of being attractive ; attractiveness ; 
attractive power or influence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 66 If the Loadstone attract, 
the steele hath also its attraction; for in this action the Al- 
liciency ts reciprocall. 1665 GLANVILLE Sceps. Sct. xx. 126 
The feigned Central alliciency is but a word. 1755 in Joun- 
SON; and in mod. Dicts. 

Allicient (dli‘fént), £//. a. and 56. rare. [ad. 
L. allictent-em pr. pple. of allic-ére to entice to; f. 
al-=ad- to + -licére » lacére to catch with a noosc 
or gin (/agzezs), to entrap.} 

A. adj. Attracting. 

1831 P. Hemmicer Didox. 1. 20 All rosy smiles.. Allicient, 
blooming like immortal Hebe. ; 

B. sé. Anything attracting; that which attracts. 

1658 J. Rosinson /vdoxa 121 (T.) The awakened needle, 
with joy, leapeth towards its allicient. , 

+Allicit, v. Ods. [f. L. allicére, after elicit £. 
élicére, élicil-um ; but the pple. of adlicée was al- 
fect-um, from which the etymological derivative is 
ALLECT. Sec also ALLICIATE.] To entice, attract. 

1725 Curyne Health § Long Life 79(L.) To allicite blood 
and spirits to the parts most distant. 

+ Allide, v. Ods.-° [ad. L. allid-tre to dash 
against, f. a/-=ad- to + lidére =led-ore to dash or 
strike violently.] ‘lo dash or hit against.’ Bailey 
1721 ; whence in Ash 1775, etc. 

Allied (alsi-d), 4//.a. Forms: 3 alied, 5 alyed, 
6 allyde, alide, 7 allyed, (8 allay’d), 4- allied. 
(f. ALLY v. +-ED.] 

1. United, joined: a. by kindred or affinity. 

1297 R. Giouc. 65 To be in such mariage alied to be em- 
perour. ¢1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1284 A knight noble, Aliet 
vnto Lamydon by his lefe suster. 1587 Turpervitte Treg. 
T. (1837) 33, 1 to thee am verie neere allyde. 59x Suaks. 
Two Gent, 1.i. 49 A Lady..alide vnto the Duke. 1725 
Pore Odyss. v1. 186 Bless'd are the brethren who thy blood 
divide, To such a miracle of charms allied. 1861 MAacautay 
fist. Eng. V.103 A German Princess nearly allied to the 
Imperial House. 

b. by league or formal treaty. 

1393 GoweR Cov/f. 11. 275 The route apostazied Of hem 
that ben to him allied. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xii. 46 Wher 
is he that shalle .. make warre ayenste the thus alyed? 1611 
Suaks. Wint, T.1. ii. 339 Courts and kingdomes Knowne, 
and ally’d to yours. 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea xix. 803 
The celebrated Black Sea storm which did somuch damage 
to the allied fleet. 1870 Knicut Crown Hist, Eng. lix. 800 
The Treaty of Vienna..had bound the Allied Powers to 
make war together ypon Napoleon. 

ec. generally. ? Ods. 

1483 Caxton Cato d vij b, When two good frendes ben wel 
alyed to gyder they ben stronger. 1611 Bite Wsd. viii. 17 
To be allyed vnto wisedome, isimmortalitie. 1667 MARVELL 
Corr. 36 Wks. 1875 11.82 A friend .. sincerely devoted and 
allyed to your interests. 

2. J/g. Related, connected by nature, properties, 
or similitude, akin. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for M. 11. ii. 108 The vice is of a great 
kindred ; it is vvell allied. 1681 Drvven Ads. § dAchit. 163 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 1709 CopRINGTON 
in Garth's Dispens. (1709) Pref., So near allay'd in Learning, 
Wit, and Skill. 1854 Hooker /éwmal. Fruis. 11. xviii. 50 
Varidus allied insects. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfé. 11. xvii. 180 
An anomalous spasmodic disorder, allied to tetanus. 

Alligant, obs. f. ALICANTE; catachr. for ELEGANT. 

Alligar, obs. form of ALEGAR. 

Alligarta, obs. form of ALLIGATOR2, 

+ A'lligate, //. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. alli- 
gal-us pa. pple. of alligare to bind to, f. a/-=ad- 
to + /tgare to bind, tie.] Bound together, connected. 

1542 Recorpve Gr. Artes (1575) 419 Dyuers parcels of sun- 
dry pryces.. alligate, bounde, or mixed togither. 

Alligate (zligeit), v. ?Ods. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed.]} 

+1. To tie or unite (one thing to another). Ods. 

1626 CockerAm, A /lizate, to binde, or tie vp. 1677 Hace 
Prim. Orig. Mai. tv. ii. 305 By the saine Divine Ordination 
..the Faculties specifically belonging to every Individual 
were annexed and alligated to it. 

2. To perform thearithmetical processof alligation. 

167x SALMON Syx. Sed. i. 501 Alligate alternately the 
quality of the Medicine proposed, with the degree of the 
Simple with which you desire to raise or depress it, 

+A ‘lligated, ///. a. Ods. [f. prec. +-ED.] Bound, 
connected, united. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. ww. viii. 375 Connatural In- 
stincts alligated to their nature. yee 

gation (exligé'fan). [ad. L. aligation-cm, 
n. of action f. a//igare: see ALLIGATE,} 

1. The action of attaching by some bond; the 
State of being attached, physical conjunction. rare. 

arsss Riptey IWks. 266 Christ’s church is universally 
spread throughout the world, not contained in the alliga- 
tion of places. 1651 J. F. Agrippa's Occult. Phil. 92 Vitall 
vertue is sent... from the trunk to the twig graffed into it, 
by way of contact and alligation. 1868 Sevn Bullion 238 
Iridium is found .. in alligation with the latter metal. 
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2. The ‘Rule of Mixtures’; the arithmetical 
method of solving questions concerning the mixing 
of articles of different qualities or values. 

1542 Recoror Gr. Artes (1575) 419 Alligation., hath his 
name, for that by it there are dyuers parcels of sundry 
pryces, and sundrie quantities, alligate, bounde or mixed to- 
gither. 1695 ALinGuam Geom, /ftt. 73 The Rules of Fel- 
lowship, Aligation, with others. 1827 [lutton Course Math. 
1.133 Adéigetion teaches how to compound or mix together 
several simples of different qualities, so that the composi- 
tion may be of some intermediate quality, or rate. It is 
commonly distinguished into two cases, Alligation Medial, 
and Alligation Alternate. 1833 ez. Cycl. 1. 348/2 Adliga- 
tion, . by which the price of a mixture is found when the 
price of the ingredients is known. 

+ Alliga'tor!, Oés.-° [a. L. alligdtar, agent- 
noun f. a//igd-re to bind: see ALLIGATE a.} One 
who binds or tics. 

1706 Puucies, A /ligator, a Binder or Tyer of the Vines to 
their Stakes, 19731 Battey, .4/éigaéor, a binder. 

Alligator? (z'ligeltar). Zoo/. Forms: 6 lagarto, 
alagarto, aligarto, 7 alegarto, alligarta, alle- 
gater, aligator, 7-5 allegator, 7-— alligator. 
[orig. ad. Sp. ¢/ or a/ /agarto the lizard, (pointing 
toa dial. L. dacarta for lacerta,) applied far excel- 
lence to the gigantic saurians of the New World. 
In Eng. the word soon became allagarto, alagarlo, 
reduced to alegarlo, alligarta, whence by pop. cor- 
ruption adligarter, allegater, alligator, the medial 
(a1) becoming (a) now (é!), and the final o taking 
r, as in ’tatur (potato), duffaler, feller, etc. As 
the spelling a//igator had a literary and etymolo- 
gical appearance, it was established in the lang., 
and has since been adopted in Fr. 

(‘Some of our older writers on. . America affirm that it is 
merely a modification of the Indian word éegateer or alle- 
gater, Penny Cycl. 1. 349.)) P ; 

1. A genus of saurian reptiles of the crocodile 
family, also called Caymans, of which the various 
species are found in America; popularly the name 
is extended to all large American Saurians, some 
of which are true crocodiles. 

1568 J. Hortop(Hakl. Soc.) 111.580 In this river we killed 
a monstrous Lagarto or Crocodile. 1577 FRAMPTON Joyfull 
Newes . (1596) 73_b, Caimanes, that are called Lagartos. 
1sgt A. Knivet in Purchas Pilger. IV. 1228 Aligartos (which 
we call in English crocodiles), 1593 R. Hawkins Voy..5. 
Sea (1847) 178 In this river, and all the rivers of this coast, 
are great abundance of alagartoes. 1614 Raceicu //ésté. 
World 1. 96 The Crocodiles (now called Alegartos), 1614 
LB. Jonson Barth. Fair u. vi. (1631) 28 Who can tell, if. . the 
Alligarta hath not piss’d thereon? 1623 Suaks. Row. & Fud. 
v.1.43(1s¢ Fol.) In his needie shop a tortoyrs hung, An Alle- 
gater stuft (1597 1s Qo. Aligarta]. 1663 Cowtey Vis. Crom- 
well in Verses, &c. (1669) 71 He must have his prey of the 
whole Indies both by Sea and Land, this great Aligator. 
1692 Cotes, Alegator, a Jamaica Crocodile. 1697 Damvier 
Voy. (1729) 1. 256 We found no Allegators here, tho’ there 
are several. 1699 GarTH Disfens. u.19 And near, a scaly Al- 
ligator hung. 1738 Mortimer in Pid. Trans, XL. 345 The 
Spaniards first gave them the Name of Allagarto.. and 
from the Words Al Lagarto, our English Sailors have formed 
the Word Alligator, 1756 /déd¢. XLIX. 640 A young alle- 
gator... here laid before you. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. LI. 
254 Like alligators sleeping in the mire. 1880 HauGHToN 
Phys. Geogr. iti. 82 The alligator thrives in the neighbourhood 
of New Orleans, 1882 Daily News 8 June 5/3 The profes- 
sion of alligator farming has been developed in California. 

2. Mining. a. A rock-breaker operating by jaws. 
b. A ‘Squeezer’ or machine for reducing the pud- 
dle-ball to a compact mass. Raymond's G/oss. 

3. Comb. alligator apple, the fruit of a West 
Indian tree, Anxona palustris; alligator pear, the 
fruit of a West Indian tree, Persea gratissima (also 
called Laurus persea), allied to the laurels ; alli- 
gator tortoise, a large species of marsh tortoise 
(Chelydra serpentina, fam. Emydide), found in the 
waters of Carolina, also called the Snapping 
Turtle; alligator wood, the timbcr of a West 
Indian tree, Guarea Swarisit, 

1725 SLOANE Famaica ii. 24 Alleygator or Musk-Wood.. 
The Smell [of the trunk] is sweet like Musk, or that of an 
Alleygator, whence the name. 1763 GRaincER Svg. Cane 
1. note 9 The avocato, avocado, avigato, or, as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator-pear. 1837 Macrapyen FZ. 
Jamaica 173 The Alligator Wood. 1861 Tytor Anahuac 
ix. 227 There is a well-known West Indian fruit which we 
call an avocado or alligator-pear, and which the French 
call ‘avocat’ and the Spaniards ‘aguacate.’ All these 
names are corruptions of the Aztec name of the fruit, 
‘ahuacatl.’ 1866 M.‘T. Masters in Treas. Bot.7o The fruit 
is called the Alligator Apple, but is not eaten as it contains 
a narcotic principle. 


+Alli-gature. Ods.-° [ad. L. alligatiira, f. 
alligarc: see ALLIGATE a. and -URE.] 

1. ‘A tying or binding to.’ Bailey 1726. 

2. ‘The link or ligature by which two things are 
joined together. Dict.’ J. 

+ Allige, v. Obs. rare—'. Inj adl-. [f. L. ad/-, 
alligare (see ALLIGATE a.) ; cf. od/ige.} =the more 
usual ALLIGATE v. 


1650 W. Cuarteton Paradoxes 60 The mind after once it 
is adliged to the body, alwaies flowes downward. 


Allineate (alinzjctt), v. rave—'. [f. L. ad tot 
lineal- ppl. stem of /ined-re to draw a line. Cf. 
delincale.| = ALINE. 


ALLITERATION. 


5 ae J. Werscurp. Pop, Lect. (1871) v. 184 The intended 
base line [must be] allineated by placing a telescope a little 
beyond one of its proposed extremities. ; 

Allineation, alin- (dlinz\é'fon). [n. of action 
f. pree.; cf. delineation.) 

1. = ALINEMENT 1. 

1860 Builder XVILI. 333/2 V.ven the cross streets. . will 
claim some attention, not only to their width, but their al- 
lineation. 1881 Davly Ted, 31 Jan., The magnificent aline- 
ation of the New Law Courts. 

2. = ALINEMENT 3. 

1837 Wuewe te /udnel, Sc. 1. iv. § 1 (L.) The positions are 
described by means of alincations, 1863 J. Drarek Dered. 
Europe vi. (1865) 150 Hipparchus also undertook to make a 
register of the stars by the method of alineitions. 1866 
Proctor //andbk, Stars Pret.6 The great advantage ..that 
the allineations of the stars are preserved. 

3. The position of two or more bodies in a 
straight line with a given point, as of two plancts 
in a line with the sun. 

1882 YounG Sun v. 150 In some cases, sun-spot minima have 
coincided with the allineation of the two planets. 

Allinement, var. of ALINEMENT. 

+ Alling(e, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 allunga (WS, 
eallunga), 2 3 allunge, 3 allinge, 3-4 allynge, 
4-5 allyng. [f. ALL, prob. instrumental case of an 
abst. sb. a//ungy totality.} Wholly, entirely, alto- 
gether, quite, indecd. 

¢880 K. Enrrep Boeth, xxx.2 De allunga underbedded 
bib unbeawuin. @ 1000 ? Capon Gen. 477 (Grein) Kallenga 
sweart. c1o0o AEniric Deut. iv. 31 He eallinga ne adili- 
Bab cow. cr000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 45 Slapad eallunga, 
and restaé eow. c¢1160 //atton G. ibid., Sleped callunge, 
& rested eow. 1195 Lamb. Hom. 185 Turn me allunge 
to be. ¢1230 Aucr, K. 228 Ne suffre pu nout pet te ueond 
allunge lede us into uondunge, 1297 R.Guouc. 48 Pat heo 
shoulde allyng faile, @ 1375 Yoseph of Arim. 440 Hit is 
not allynge to carpe. ¢ 1420 /’adlad. on J/usb. xu. 42 Kitte 
hem shortte .. not v Feet longe allyng. 

+ Allings, adv. Obs. Forms: 2 allunges, 4 
-ynges, 5 -inges. [f. prec. with genitival -s, as in 
always, backwards, etc.:; see -LINGS.] = prec. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 31 And ba 3et hit were wel god moste 
ic alunges festen. 1366 Maunpev. 189 It is not allynges of 
suche savour. ¢1430 St. Katherine (1884) 1 [Llit} was not 
allinges so plener in pat quayere as hit was drawe by me 
tofore. 

Alliotical : see ALLG@OTICAL. 

Allis, obs. variant of ALLICE. 

Allisanders, obs. form of ALEXANDERS. 

Allision (Ali-zan). ?Ods. [ad. L. a//isién-em, n. 
of action f. a//id-ére: see ALLIDE.} The action of 
dashing against or striking with violence upon. 

@ 1631 Donne Seri, Ixxvi. 774.a, That the Allision of 
those clouds have brought forth a thunder. 1633 T. Brown 
Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 3 (1865) 268/1 Breaking out with an Allision. 
1683 Satmon Doron Med.1.159 For their mutual ‘ Allision.’ 
@ 1728 Woopwarp (J.) By the cat allision of the sea, 
1755 in JOHNSON; and in mod. Dicts. 

Alliteral (alitéral), a. rare. [f. ALLITER(ATE) 
after itera’: see -AL1.} Characterized by allitera- 
tion ; an attribute applied by Appleyard (1850) to 
the Caffre group of languages. 

1850 ArrLeyarD Aafir Lang. 26 The alliteral class forms 
the second and principal division of South African lan- 
guages. 1864 Max Micer Sc. Lang. 11.12 The Kafir, or, as 
Appleyard calls them, alliteral languages. 

Alliterate (alitére!t), v. [f L. a/-, ad- to+ 
littera \etter + -ATE5, on the analogy of od/rlerade, f. 
L. oblitterat-um, oblillerd-re, already formed in L.] 

1. intr. Of words: To begin with the same letter 
or group of letters, to constitute alliteration. 

1816 Soutney Let?. (1856) III. 27 Moreover, the two L’s 
alliterate well. . : 

2. Of persons: To compose alliterativcly. 

1826 QO. Rev. XXXIV. 13 The letters with which we al- 
literate. aie 

Alliterate (alitérét), f/. a. [f. as prec., on 
analogy of diterate, illiterate, and L. lilleratus.} 
Alliterated ; formed or placed so as to alliterate. 

1871 R. F. Weyvmoutn £uph. 4 The alliterate words often 
have more than one letter the same: ‘Thou hast tried me, 
therefore trust me: I never yet failed, and now I will not 
faint.’ 

Alliterated (alitercitéd), pA7. a. [f. ALLITER- 
ATE Y. +-ED.] Composed with or characterized by 
alliteration. 

1776 Jouxson Lett. (1788) I. 331 Smollett’s heroes, who in 
every alliterated novel, Roderick Random or Peregrine 
Pickle, are always employed by their author to kill a dog. 
1859 Sat. Rev. 20 Aug. 229/2 Imitation of the old epic al- 
literated long lines of the Northern poetry. 

Alliterating (dlitéreitin), 7f/.a. [fas prec. 
+-1nG2.}] Producing alliteration ; beginning with 
the same letter as another word. 

1846 T. Wricut £ss. Wid. Ages 1.1.14 In the Saxon poetry 
«- the first line often contains but one alliterating word. 

Alliteration (ali:téré'-fan). [n. of action f. AL- 
LITERATE v.: see -ATION.]} ; 

1. gen. The commencing of two or more words in 
close connexion, with the same letter, or rather the 


same sound. -— : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., A lliteration, a figure in Rhet stick, 
repeating and playing on the same letter. 1749 Power 
Pros. Numbers 71 That which some call Alliteratron, ¢. ¢. 
beginning several Words with the same Letter, if it be 
natural, is a real Beauty. 1763 Cucecnite é roph, Fanme 


ALLITERATIONAL. 


Poems J. rox Apt Alliteration’s artful aid. 183: Macautay 
Fohnson 126 Taxation no Tyranny..was.. nothing but a 
jingling alliteration which he ought to have despised. 1871 
R.F.Weymoutn £/h. 4 ‘ Delightful to be read, and nothing 
hurtfull to be regarded; wherein there is small offence by 
lightnes given to the wise, and lesse occasion of loosenesse 
profferred to the wanton.’ Lilie’s favourite form of allitera- 
tion is well marked in this sentence. 

2. The commencement of certain accented sylla- 
bles in a verse with the same consonant or con- 
sonantal group, or with different vowel sounds, 
which constituted the structure of versification in 
OE. and the Teutonic languages generally. Thus 
from the beginning of Langland’s Prers Plough- 
mian, text C.: 

In a somere seyson* whan softe was pe sonne, 

Y shop’ me into shrobbis*as y a skepherde were} 
In abit as an ermite*vnholy of werkes, 

Ich wente forth in be worlde* wonders to hure, 
‘And sawe meny cellis*and selcouthe bynges. 

19774 1. Warton Exg. Poctry (1840) I. Diss.1.38 The Islandic 
poets are said to have carried alliteration to the highest pitch 
ofexactness. 1846 T. Wricut Ess. A/id. Ages!.i.14 The form 
of Saxon poetry is alliteration—not rhyme. 1871 EARLE 
Philol. Eng. Tong. § 626 Alliteration did not necessarily 
act on the initial letter of the word. 

Alliterational (4litéra-fonal), a. rare. [f. 
prec. +-AL: cf. conversational.) Characterized by, 
or abounding in, alliteration. Cf. ALLITERAL. 

1858 Penny Cycl. Supp. II. 377/2 The language of the Kaffir 
supplies a broad distinction between them and other African 
races. They are prefixional and alliterational. 

Alliterative (4litérétiv), a. [f. ALLITERATE v. 
+-IVE, as if ad. L. *a//itterativ-us.] Pertaining to 
or characterized by alliteration. 

1764 Gotpsm. 7rav. Introd. (Jop.) Criticisms in favour of 
alliterative care and happy negligence. 1774 T. Warton 
Eng. Poetry (1840) II, x. 108 Alliterative measure, unac- 
companied with rhyme. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
X1v. Vil. 232 The alliterative yerse of the Old Anglo-Saxon. 
1865 Sat. Rev. 15 July 76/2 The old alliteratiye cry [‘ Mea- 
sures not Men’) Is reversed. 

Alliteratively, adv. [f. prec.+-1y.] In an 
alliterative manner; with alliteration. 

1823 Hones Anc, Myst, 25 Mary is greatly astonished, and 
she is thus alliteratively addressed by the Angel, ‘ Mayde, 
most mercyfull, and mekest in mende.’ 188: Pusch 19 Mar. 
124 Alliteratively . . described as ‘beastly bellowing.’ 

Alli 'terativeness. [f. as prec.+-NneEss.] The 
quality of being alliterative. 

1818 Coteripce Lit. Rem. (1836) I. g2 You cannot read 
a page of the Faery Queene. . without perceiving the in- 
tentional alliterativeness of the words. 

Alliterator (4litérc:taz). [f. ALLITERATE v. 
+-or, on analogy of L. agent-nouns f. ppl. stems. 
Cf. L. /itterator a teacher of letters.} One who 
makes use of alliteration. 

1755 Cotman & TuorntTon in Connozss. No. 83 The alli- 
terator must be as busily employed to introduce his favourite 
vowel or consonant, as the Greek poet to shut out the letter 
he had proscribed. 

Allituric (zlitiierik), a. Chem. [f. ALL(OxAN) 
whence obtained by Schlieper in 1848 ( +-//- mean- 
ingless) + Urie.] In Aldituric acid, a product of 
the disintegration of alloxantin. 

1863-79 Watts Chem. Dict. 

| Allium (zlidm). Bot. [L. al/ium garlic, of 
unkn. origin.} A large genus of Liliaceous plants, 
of which garlic, the onion, leek, chive, shallot, and 
the British wild flower Ramsons are species. 

1807 Crasse Par, Reg. 1. 602 High-sounding words our 
worthy gardener gets.. He Ad/ium calls his onions and his 
leeks. 1866 Cornh, Mag. Nov. 538 In the shade, grey peri- 
winkles wind among the snowy drift of allium, 

Allmand, obs. form of ALLEMANDE. 

Alimesse, obs. form of ALMS. 

A:ll-mi‘ght, 5. [Aut- E 1.] All power, omni- 
potenceé. (See also ALMIGHT.) 

¢1440 Arthur 452 Suche alle myght comeb of god. 1589 
Puttenuam Exg. Poeste (1869) 209 By his allmight, that first 
created man. 1862 Trencu Afirac. vi. 187 Trust in the all- 
might of Him, to whose help he had appealed. 

Allness ('lnés). [f. ALL +-NEss.] Universality. 

a 3652 J.Ssivn Se/, Desc, ix. (1821) 419 Triumphing. . in 
his own nothingness, and in the allness of the Divinity. 
1836 CoteripcE Lay Serm. 339 The science of the universal, 
having the tdeas of oneness and allness as its two elements. 
1839 Baitey Festus xxviii. (1848) 335 With God All oneness 
and sole allness lives alone. 

+ A:ll-ni-ght. Oés. [Att- E1.] A service of 
food, fuel, or light for the whole night. 

1526 Househ. Ord. Fen. VIII, 152 That there be no play- 
ing of disse or cards used in the same chamber, after the 
King be served for All-night. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 372 In 
the Court of England, there is a Service which they call 
All-night ; which is a great Cake of wax, with the Wicke in 
the middest. @ 1685 //ouseh. Ord. Chas. II (1790) 369 From 
eight of the morning untill All-night is served, in thé 
‘Presence Chamber. 

+ A:ll-night-man. O¢s. [= A/an astir all 
night.} A former name for body-snatchers, or men 
who disinterred corpses by night in order to sell 
them to mcdical students for dissection. 

1861 Ramsay Aemin. Ser. u. 133, The body-lifters, or 
‘all-night-men,’ as they were wont to be called. 


+ Allobro’gical, a. Ods. [f. L. A/lobrogie-us of 
the Allobroges+-aL.] Anepithet appliedins7the. | 
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to Presbyterians or Calvinists, in allusion to the fact 
that Geneva was anciently a town of the Allo- 
broges. 

1640 Br. Hatt £frsc. 11. § 5. 243 See on what shelves of land 
this late Allubrogicall device is erected. 1646 Burden of 
{ssach, in Phentx (1708) 1. 265 Altho this allobrogical Brood 
maintain Parity, there be notwithstanding some few Patri- 
archs who rule and over-rule all. 

Allocate (cz lékcit), v. [f med.L. a//ocat- ppl. 
stem of allocdre; {. al-, ad- to+locare to place.] 
Formerly only in Scottish writers; not in J. or T. 

1. To set or lay apart for a special purpose, to 
apportion, assign, to give one as his special por- 
tion or share. : 

1640-1 A irkeudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 157 To allot 
and allocate to thame and ilk ane of thame.. ane competent 
localitie. 1733 P. Linpsay /2¢. Scot?. 23 This Meeting may 
then appoint and allocate such a Proportion of the Poors 
Money. 182z De Quincey Confess. (1862168 That very sum 
which the Manchester Grammar School allocated to every 
student. 1872 E. Ropertson fist. Ess. 251 A system of al- 
locating the public revenues amongst wealthy capitalists. 

2. To attach locally. 

1842 De Quincey in Page Life I. xv. 332 Lasswade, to 
which nominally we allocate ourselves. 

3. To fix the locality of, localize. 

188: Lockyer in Nature 28 July 298 We can allocate the 
absorption of the hydrogen, magnesium, and so on; we can 
see where they are absorbing. /éz¢. 317 Kirchhoff allocated 
the region where the absorption. . took place at a con- 
siderable height in the atmosphere of the sun. 


+ Allocate, p//. 2. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. a/lo- 
cat-us; used as pa. pple. of prec. vb.: see -ATE.] 
Allotted, assigned. 

1717 Woprow Corr. (1843) II. 336 The stipend.. mortified 
or legally allocate for this. 

+ Allocate, sé. Ods. [ad. med.L. allocdtum an 
allowance, pa. pple. of a//ocdre, used absol.}] An 
allowance or grant. 

1709 Strvre Eccl. Mem. 11. u. xxx. an. 1552 An allocate 
for the D. of Suffolk for 40/7, ayear given him by the king. 

Allocated (z'lékeltéd), pA/. a. [f. ALLOCATE v. 
+-ED.] Allotted, assigned. 

1864 Sacain Daily Tel. 27 Sept,, Somebody has stolen the 
money allocated for municipal improvements. : 

Allocation (zlokéi-fan). [a. Fr. allocation, ad. 
med.L. a/locdtion-em, n. of action f. allocdre (see 
ALLOCATE v.), or perth. direct ad. med.L.]} 

1. The action of apportioning or assigning to a 
special person or purpose; apportionment, assign- 
ment, allotment. 

1833 Cuatmers Coxstit, Man (1835) I. vi. 275 At the first 
allocations of property. 1850 Merivace Ro. Emp. (1865) 
VIII. Ixiii. 55 Domitian. . had respected this allocation of the 
imperial treasures. 1854 STaNntey Sinai §& Pad. ii. (1858) 
133 The allocation of the particular portions of Palestine to 
its successive inhabitants. 1876 V. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 
456 The whole subtle question of the allocation of powers 
under the Constitution, . . 

+b. concr. A portion of revenue, etc. assigned to 
a, distinct purpose, constituting a fixed charge upon 
Temes. 

1535 GARDINER in Strype Eccl. Alem. (1822) 1. 1. xxx. 328 
In the deductions and allocations.. we have followed in 
our judgment .. the words of our instructions. ¢ 1630 JAcK- 
son Creed iy. 1. iii, Wks. III. 393 Revenues without such 
allocations or deductions. /éd. x1. xliii, Wks. XI. 291 We 
shall be able to make the deductions or allocations some- 
what equal. 

+c. A portion of revenue settled on a particular 


- person ; an allowance. Oés. 


1658 Pritties, Ad/ocations are also the Allowances of 
Officers under a Prince or Nobleman. re , 

2. The action of allowing or admitting an item 
in an account; also, the item so allowed. (A com- 
mon sense in med.L.) 

1658 Pritups, A//ocation, properly a Placing or Adding 
to. Ina Law sense, an Allowance made upon an Account 
in the Exchequer. 168: Biounr Glossogr., Allocation .. 
alsoallowance made upon anaccount. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., 
Allocation, Allocatio, the admitting or allowing of an 
article in an account .. Allocation is also an allowance made 
upon an account ; used in the exchequer. , 

The placing or adding of one thing to an- 
other; disposition, arrangement. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Allocation, a placing or adding 
unto. 1755 in JoHNson. 1838 Hattam //ist. Let. I. an. it. 
§ 58. 447 That inconsequent allocation of his proofs which 
frequently occurs in his writings. 

4. Placiny ; fixing in a place ; localization. 

1855 Owen Vertedr, Introd. 5 (L.) The allocation of the 
.. albuminous electric pulp in a special cylindrical cavity. 

|| Allocatur (cloké'td1). [med.L. allocatur ‘It 
is allowed.} A certificate given by the proper 
authority at the termination of an action, allow- 
ing costs. 

. ea . t 

Allochroic (zlokrawik), a. [f. Gr. dAAdypo-os 
changed in colour (see ALLocHROOUS).}] ‘Change- 
able in colour, shot-colour.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Allochroite (zlpkrojit). A/iz. [mod. f. Gr. 
GAAS xpo-os (see prec.) +-ITE, min, form.} An iron- 
garnet, nade by Dana a sub-variety of Andradite, 
found in Norway and elsewhere. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 269 Named Andradite by the author 
after the Portuguese mineralogist, d’Andrada, who described 
and named [1800] the first of the included sub-varieties Allo- 
chroite.. The original @é/ochrozte was a manganesian iron- 


ALLODIAL. 


garnet of brown or reddish-brown color, and of fine-grained 
massive structure. 
[f Gr. 


Allochromatic (z:lokromztik), a. 
ahdAos other, different + xpapa, -aT-os colour + -IC.] 

Of or pertaining to change of colour; exhibiting or 
seeing colours different from what they really are. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Allochroous (2l¢krojas), a. [f. Gr. dAAdxpo-os 
changed in colour (f. dAAos other + xpotd colour) + 
-ous.}] Changing colour; sfec. as 2 symptom of 
disease. 

1811 in Hooper A/ed, Dict. 1847 in Cratc (Allochrous). 

Alloclase (zloklzis). Afi. [mod. f. (Ger. a/- 
Joklas 1866) Gr. aAdos other, different +«Adors frac- 
ture ; so called because it shows a different cleavage 
from other minerals with which it has been con- 
founded.] = next. 

3875 Ure Dict. Arts. ; 

Alloclasite (Zlp-klassit). A/iz. [Dana’s sys- 
tematic name for prec., with -ITE, min, form.} A 
mineral containing sulphur, arsenic, bismuth, and 
cobalt, with traces of iron, zinc, and other metals, 
found in the Banat; placed by Dana in the pyrite 
division of Sulphids. 

1868 Dana J/in. 80 The supposed glaucodot of Orawicza 
is alloclasite. 

Allocute (zldkiut), v. rave—". [f. L. alfocut- 
ppl. stem of a//ogu-i to address, speak to; f. a/-, 
ad- to + loguz to speak: cf. attribute, comminute.] 
zntr. To deliveran allocution; to address formally. 

1860 Tiszes 1x Oct. 6/2 The Pope can allocute and Francis II 
can protest. c 

Allocution (zlokid-fon). Also 7 adl-. [ad. L. 
adl-, allociit?én-em, n. of action f. alloguz: see prec.]} 

1. Rom. Antig. A formal address or exhortation 
by a general to his soldiers ; hence in &. C. Ch. A 
public address by the Pope to his clergy, or to the 
Church generally. 

1689 Str G. WHELER Axc. Ch. gx (T.) In adlocutions to the 
army. 1697 Evetyn Nxa:zisoz, v. 182 To these add their 
Discipline, Adlocutions, Oaths of Fidelity. 1702 Appison 
Medals i. (1727) 19 Many ancient Customs as sacrifices... 
Allocutions.. preserved on Coins. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., The usual form in Adlocutions was fortis esset 
ac fidus, 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 729 They .. represent the 
popes in that act which, in Roman antiquity, is called allo- 
cution. 1858 Wiseman Four Last Popes 336 The text of 
the allocution is not accessible. : 

2. gen. The action of addressing or exhorting ; 
hortatory or authoritative address. 

1615 T. Apams Leavex 109 That comfortable allocution— 
‘Good and faithfull servant, enter thou into thy masters 
joy.’ 1848 THacxeray Van. F, xlix, After this vigorous al- 
locution, to.. his ‘ Hareem.’ f : 

+3. A speaking to, addressing or accosting. Ods. 

1754 LavincTton Exthus. Methodists 1. 86 St. Teresa, who 
had so many Rapts, Visions, and Allocutions with our Lord. 

Allod, alod (z1fd). [ad.L. a(/)ladium, alédis, 
alodus, the first more commonly used unchanged. 
Cf. Fr. a/ode (Cotgr. 1611).] = ALLopDIUM. 

1689 Burnet 7racts I. 62 There are some Lands that are 
Frank-alod. 1848 Hattam Mid. Ages Suppl. Notes (1868) I. 
146 The former derivation of a/od, 1872 E. Ropertson //is¢, 
£ss. 131 Small freeholders inallod. 1875 Stusss Const. /7is¢. 
I. iii. 53 The alod is the hereditary estate derived from 
primitive occupation. 

+ Allo‘dge, v. Ods.; also 4-5 aloge, alogge. 
[a. OF r. aloge-r, -zer, f. a to + loger to lodge, after 
phr. @ loge ; cogn. w. It. alloggiare: see LopcE.] 

1. trans. To place, pitch, lodge. 

¢1330 Arth. § Merl. 296 On that ich fair roume To aloge 
her paviloun. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres y. ti. 150 To 
alodge a camp commodiously; is a point of great skill. 

2. intr. To lodge, sojourn. 

1604 T. Wricut Pass. Mind 1. ix. 32 The heart is the pe- 
culiar place where that Passions allodge .. They will allodge 
longer with you than you would haue them, 

+Allo-dgement. Ods. Also 6al-, 7 allogia-. [f. 
ALLODGE + -MENT, after It. a//ogiamento lodging, 
‘also, a place where a campe or soldiers bee quar- 
tered.’ Florio; f. allogiare.} Lodging; in J/. sol- 
diers’ quarters. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 13 The plot of the 
alodgement according to the disposition of the ground. 
162z F, Markuan BA, Warvre ww. vi. § 6.144 The Serieant- 
Maior.. shall proportion out all Allodgements and Encamp: 
ings. 31644 Evetyn Diary (1827) I. 90 The allogiaments of 
the garrison are uniforme. 1755 T. Croker Ariosto’s Or. 
Fur. x.y. 62 I. 200 In this place pastoral allodgements were. 

Allodial, alodial (alddial), 2. and sd. [ad. 
med.L. a/(/)odial-is, f. ALLoDI-UM+-ALl. Cf. Fr. 
al-, allodial (Cotgr.).] As to spelling see al/odizm. 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to an allodium; 
held in absolute ownership. 

1656 Brount Glossog., Allodial Lands, free Lands, for 
which no Rents, Fines, nor Services are due. 1677 Hopes 
Dial. Comm, Laws 199 When a Man holds his Land from 
the gift of God only, which Lands Civilians call Allodial. 
1795 Burke Adridgm. Eng. Hist, Wks. 1842 II. 549 These 
estates... were not fiefs ; they were to all purposes allodial. 
1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. I. iii gs The King .. might have 
his ancient allodial property. : ? 

2. Of or pertaining to the holding of land in 
absolute ownership; e.g. the allodial system as op- 
posed to the fewdal system. 


ALLODIALISM. 


1747 Carte Hist, Eng. 1. 364 The same privileges and al- 
lodial rights as had been enjoyed by the original proprictors. 
1761 Hume “ist. Eng. 1. App. 1. 246 ‘Territory . . possessed 
by an allodial or free title. 1875 Stunns Const, //ist, 1. il. 34 
We dare not say that we have a perfect alodial system. 

3. Owning an allodium; holding in absolute 
ownership. 

1857 Sir F, Parcrave Norm. § Eng. 11. 264 A patch of 
arable tilled by the remaining allodial rustics. 1872 Rre- 
MAN /ing. Const. 77 The feudal tenant holding his land of a 
lord by military service, gradually supplanted .. the allodial 
holder who held his land of no other man, 

B. sé. 1. Allodial lands. 

1769 Ann. Reg. 163/1 The King of Naples as possessor of 
the allodials of the family of Farnese. 1807 Coxe //ouse of 
Austria xxii. (L.) The allodials were adjudged to the sons 
of Robert and Elizabeth. 


2. An allodial holdcr ; an allodiary. 


1778 Lv. Matmessury Priv. Lett. 1. 371 Room ought to 
have been left for the claims of the Allodiels. 


Allodialism (aléudiali:z’m). Also alod-. [f. 
prec. +-18M.] The allodial systcm. 

1864 Kirk Chas, the Bold 11. ww. iii. 413 Feudalism super- 
vening on allodialism. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. vii. 207 
A progress .. from alodialism to feudalism. 


Allodialist (alodialist), Also alod-. [f. Au- 
LODIAL + -IsT.] An allodial proprietor. 

1805 Edin. Rev. V1. 223 That alodialists ‘held in contempt 
beneficiary and feudal tenures’ we have never read. 1845 
SterHeN Laws of Eng. 1.174 The allodialist held of noone, 
but enjoyed his land as free and independent property. 

Allodiality (aloudieliti). rare. [ad. Fr. al/o- 
dialité, n. of quality f. allodial: see -Ty.] The 
quality of being allodial, of holding or being held 
in free ownership. 

1848 Hattam Mid. Ages Suppl, Notes (1868) I. 163 The 
party claiming alodiality. a 

Allodially (aloudiali), adv.; also alod-. [f. 
ALLODIAL +-L¥2.] In an allodial manner; by 
allodial tenure. 

1776 ApAM SmitH HV. N. I. 1. iv. 413 Rights possessed al- 


lodially by the great proprietors of land. 1874 Stupss Const. 
Hist. 1, 1. 34 Vhe land .. is held alodially. 

+ Allo‘dian, 2. Ods. [f. L. allédi-um +-an.] = 
ALLODIAL. 

1672 Maney /nterpfr., Allodian Lands are free Lands, 
which pay no Fines or Services. 

Allodiary (alodiari), Also alod-. [ad. L. 
al(/)édtdri-us (common in Domesday Book): f. AL- 
LODIUM; see -ARY.] The holder of an allodium. 

{1628 Coxe On Litt. 1b, The Booke of Domesday: and 


tenants in Fee simple are there called A /odarii or A loarii.} 
1875 Stubps Const. Hist. I. v. 89 The alodiaries of Domesday. 

Allodification (alp:difikétfon). [f. L. allodz- 
um +-FICATION, as if on a vb. *allodify, of which no 
instance is cited.] The conversion of land into 
allodium ; the making of it absolutely freehold. 

1875 Blackie’s Pop. Encycl. 1. 119/1 Insuch allodification, 
a part of the value must be paid as a compensation to the 
former lord. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 1.52 The result 
of the allodification has therefore been to sever the gentry 
from the soil. 


Allodium, alodium (4ldudidm). [a. med. L. 
al., allédium (frequent in Domesday Book,) f. Ger. 
*aléd, alléd, ‘entire property,’ found in the Salic 
Law in latinized form a/od-is, ‘in W.Goth. docu- 
ments a/audes’ (Diez), f. ALL + OLG. éd (OHG. &¢, 
OE. ead, ON. audr), ‘estate, property, wealth’ 
(Goth. *auds in audags, OF. eddiz wealthy, for- 
tunate, happy). With a/lédtum cf. med. L. clend- 
dium a trinket, f. Ger. &/eznod, lit. a ‘little piece of 
property. Occasionally englished as AL(L)on, 
AL(L)opy. Usage varies, in this word and its de- 
rivatives, between a/- and aé//-. In med.L., forms 
in a/- are more usual.] An estate held in absolute 
ownership without service or acknowledgement of 
any superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples ; 
opposed to feudum or feud. 

1628 Coxe Ox Litt, 1b, For in the law of England we 
have not properly 4 //odium, that is any subject’s land that 
is not holden, unlesse you will take Aé/odium for Ex solido, 
as it is often taken in the Booke of Domesday. Jbid. 5 a, 
In Domesday, A /odium: (in a large sense) signifieth a free 
mannor. a@1660 HAMMonpD Serm. (T.) Allodium, not from 
any GAA’ éx Atos but from God, as the lawyers have derived 
that word. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/,, Allodium and patrimo- 


nium are frequently used indiscriminately. 1839 KEIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng. 1. 77 Allodium, land held in full propriety. 


+ Allody, alody. 0¢s. rare—'. = prec. 


1650 ExperrieLp Civ. Right of Tythes 54 No alodyes left 
amongst us, 


Alloe, obs, form of ALOE. 

Allewopathist (xli\ppapist). Aved. [f. Gr. da- 
Aoio-s of a different kind + 746-05’ affeetion + -187.] 
= ALLOPATHIST (which is the more usual form). 

1849 Hahnemann's Organon Introd. 28 However .. he may 


affect to be a homeopathist, {he] is and will always remain 
a generalizing allccopathist. 


|| Alleo'stropha, a. or sd. f/. [Gr. ddAAordarpoga 

adj. pl. neut. ‘consisting of irrcgular strophcs’; 
f. dAAotos different in kind + o7popn strophe. A 
modern writer would have adapted the word as 
alleostrophous.| (See quot.) 


1671 Mitton Samson Pref., The measure of verse used in 
the chorus is of all sorts.. being divided into stanzas or 
pauses, they may be called Alla:ostropha. 
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Alleotic (lip tik), a. Afed. [ad.Gr. dAAowrin-ds 
fit for changing ; f. dAAo-oby to change ; f. dAAoi-os 
of different kind; f. @AAos other, different.) Capable 
of bringing about a change in the constitution 
(technically a//a'ds?s) ; alterative. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex, 1899 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1 Alloso-tical, a, Aled. Obs. rare~', In 7 al- 
liot-. [f. as prec. + -aL!.] = prec. 

1657 Tomuinson Nenon's Disp. 507 ‘Vhe Syrupe of Succory 
.-is alliotical .. and purgative. 

Allogamy (il gami). Sot. [mod. f. Gr. dAdos 
other, differcnt +-yayia marrying, f.yapos marriage. ] 
Cross-fertilization. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot.vi. § 4. 216 
Cross fertilization, or Allogamy, the action of the pollen of one 
flower on the pistil of some other flower of the same species. 

Allogeneity (x:lodgén/‘iti). rare. [f. Gr. dAdo- 
‘yevn-s of anothcr race, (f. dAAo-s other + yév-os, yeves, 
kind) +-1Ty.] Difference of nature. 


1825 CoLeripGce Ae, (1836) 11. 336 Its hetero- or rather its 
allo-geneity, that is, its diversity, its difference in kind. 

Allogeneous (wledginzjas), @. rare; incorr. 
-genous. [f. as prec. +-ous.] Of different nature, 
diverse in kind. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 726 Stone, brick,and stucco..unite 
their allogenous surfaces, 

Allogiament, obs. form of ALLODGEMENT. 

Allogonite (Xl gdnait). A/éx. [mod. f. Gr. aa- 
Aos other, different + ywvia angle + -1TE, min. form.] 
A synonym of JI{ERDERITE. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Co¢ta’s Rocks Class. 134 Allogonite is 
the name given by Winkler to certain dark grey or reddish 


rocks .. an intimately blended compound of labradorite with 
the basalts. : 

Allograph (zlégraf). [mod. f. Gr. @AAcos other 
+ ypapn writing. Cf. autograph.) A writing or 
signature made by one person on behalf of another. 

Allom, obs. form of ALUM. 

Allomerism (#lpmériz'm). Chem. [mod. f.Gr. 
&AAos other, different + pép-os part + -IsM.] A term 
applied by Cooke to the variation in chemical con- 
stitution without ehange of lorm, incident to those 
minerals that contain isomorphous constituents 
which may wholly or partially replace one other. 

Allomerism is well shown in Asm fhibole; its typical com- 
position is RO.SiQ2z in which RO represents any two or 
more of the bases magnesia (Mg O), lime (Ca O), oxide of iron 
(FeO), oxide of manganese (MnO), soda(N;Q), potash (K2O) 
or water (H2Q); while the silica (SiOz) is usually partly re- 
placed by alumina (Alz2O3) and often by the isomorphous 
sesquioxide of iron (Fe2Os), 

Allomerous (£lp'méras), a. [f. as prec.+-ous.] 
Liable to variation in constituent elements or as to 
the proportion in which these are present, without 
change in crystalline form. 

Aomerous is (to some extent) the correlative of #so:or- 
phous; hornhlende, tremolite, and edenite are isomorphous 
minerals, being varieties of the allomerous amphibole (see 
prec.); but distinct minerals are also isomorphous, as gold, 
platinum, and zinc ; phosphate of lime (apatite) and phosphate 
of lead (pyromorphite); sesquioxide of iron and sesquioxide 
of manganese , which are not varieties of a single allomerous 
substance, though, as in the case of the two Jast mentioned, 
they may appear as isomorphous constituents of an al- 
lomerous compound mineral like amphibole or pyroxene. 


Allomorphite (zxlompufait). Ain. [mod. f. 
Gr. adAdpoppos of strange shape (f. @AAos other, 
different + poppy form) + -ITE, min. form.] A mine- 
ral, allied to barytes or barite, of which Dana 
makes it a variety, having the form and cleavage 
of ANHYDRITE. 

1837-80 Dana Mix. 617 Allomorphite .. probably pseudo- 
morphous; Breithaupt regards it as a case of dimorphism. 

+ Allonga‘tion. Oés. rare—'. [f. allongat- ppl. 
stem of late L. a//ongd-re+-10n. Cf. elongation.] 
A lengthening out; extension, continuation. 


1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 309 The Nerves, holding at one end 
to the Brain, whereof they are but Allongations, 


+ Allonge, v. Obs. rare—}. [a. Fr. allonge-r to 
lengthen, draw out, lunge; f. @ to + Jong long ; or 
?f. late L. allongadre.] To lunge. 

1668 R. Lestrance Vis, Guevedo (1708) 80 He..leapt a 
step backward, and with great agility, alonging withal. 

+ Allonge, 54.1 Ods. [a. Fr. allonge \engthen- 
ing, drawing out, etc. ; f. a/longer : see prec.] 

1. A lunge, thrust. 

1731 Baitey, A /onge, a thrust or pass at the enemy. 1755 
in JoHNsoN; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. A long rein, when the horse is trotted in the 
hand. J. 

|| Allonge (al6n-z), 54.2 [a re-adoption of the 
Fr. word.] A slip of paper gummcd to the end of 
a bill of exchange or promissory note, to give room 
for further endorsements when the back of the 
document itself will hold no more. 


_ 1862 Bytes Bills of Exch. (ed, 8) 138 The supernumerary 
indorsements may be written on a slip of paper annexed to 
the bill, called, in French, an a//onge. 


Allonym (x'lénim). [a. mod. Fr. a//ony me, f. Gr. 
GAXos other + -wvup-os -named, f. évoua, AEol. évupa 
name. Cf. syzonym.] a. The name of some one 
else assumed by the author of a work. b. A book 

| bearing the name of some one other than its author. 


ALLOPHYLE. 


1867 O. Hamst Martyr to Bibliogr. 2: Allonym (Allonym- 
ous’ [alse proper name. Work published in order to de- 
ceive, under the name of some author or person of reputae 
tion, but not by him, as eter Parley (Annual). 


Allonymous (ilgnimos), 2. [f. prec. + -ous, 
Cf. anonymous, synonymous, etc.) Vublished or 
appearing under the name of some one other than 
the real author; falscly attributed to an author. 

+ Alloo’, v. Ods. [for Hautoo.] To urge on 
with cries. 


1708 J. Pruttirs Cyder 1. 26 Alloo thy furious Mastiff, bid 
him vex the noxious herd. 


Allopalladium (:x:lo,palédidm). AZ. [mod. 
f.Gr. dAdos other + PaLLapius.] Native palladium 
crystallizing under the hexagonal system. 

1837-80 Dana Alin. 12 Allopalladium..from Tilkerode, 
in the Harz, in small hexagonal tables with gold. 

Allopath (a'lépaxp). [a. mod. Fr. a//ofathe, f. 
allopathie AULOPATHY, by form-assoc. with such 
pairs as philosophic, philosophe, astronomie, astro- 
nome; the analogy bcing merely apparent and 
opposed to the etymology, a Gr. dAAcna@os in the 
sense of allofath being quite impossible.) A prac- 
titioner of allopathy. 

1830 /din. Rev. L. 519 The common large-dose-dispensing 
Allopath. 1842 Brack //omaof. i. 10 The few specifics em- 
ployed by allopaths. 

[ite 


Allopathetic (x:lopapetik), 2. rare—°. 
ALLOPATHY, after apathy, apathetic.) = ALLOPATHIC, 

Allopathetically (alo,papetikali), adv. 
rare—®, [f. prec. + -AL + -LY.] = ALLOPATHICALLY. 

Allopathic (xlopa:pik), 2. [ad. mod.Fr. ad/o- 
pathigue: sce ALLOPATUY and -Ic. Due to form- 
assoc. with words like dofante, botanigue, ete., and 
not dcrivable from Gr. na@ixés passive.] Of or 
pertaining to allopathy. 

1830 Ladin. Rev, L. 513 The allopathic .. method. . hopes 
to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 1844 T. 
Grauam Dom. Med. 330 Some of the allopathic school, who 
order poisons every day, and almost wholesale. 1870 Daily 


News 29 Sept., Various medical journals of the allopathic 
profession. i ee: 

Allopathically (zlopa:pikali), adv. [f. prec. 

+-AL+-LY.] Inan allopathic manner; according 
to the methods of allopathy. 

1842 Brack //omarop. i. 2 Medicines may be applied. . Al- 
lopathically and Homecopathically. 1865 Pa// Mal/ G. 15 
June 9 Homo:opathically or allopathically..with globules 
or with Glauber salts. 

Allopathist (ilppapist). [f. ALLopatny + 
-Ist.] One who professes or practises allopathy. 

1844 Laurie Homa@op. Pref. 6 The Allopathist, willing by 
fair experience to put the system to the test. 1881 Scridn. 
Mag. X X11. 305 The allopathist calls the homeopathist a 
‘ quack,’ and the latter regards the former as a ‘ butcher.’ 


Allopathy (lppapi’. [mod. f. (first used in 
Ger. (allopathic) by Hahnemann) Gr. @Ados other, 
different + -7a@eca, f. na@os suffering.] ‘The curing 
of a diseased action by the inducing of another of 
a different kind, yet not necessarily diseased.’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex. A term applied by homeeopathists to 
the ordinary or traditional medical practice, and 
to a ccrtain extent in common use to distinguish it 
from HoM@OoPATHY. 

1842 Brack Homaop. i.2 The term Allopathy, as a general 
term, is applied to the present prevailing system of medicine, 


1863 J. HoLLaND Lett. Joneses xx. 291 No man of sense be- 
lieves that allopathy is all wrong and homeopathy all right, 


Allophanate (Hlpfancit). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
GAAopavys (see next) +-aTE4.] A salt of allo- 
phanic acid. 


1863 Watts Chem. Dict. 1. 133 Allophanate of amyl forms 
nacreous scales, unctuous to the touch, and without taste. 


Allophane (2lof#in). A/in. [mod. ad. Gr. da- 
Aogarns appearing otherwise, f. GAAos other + paiv- 
ev to show, appear.] A mineral classed by Dana 
as the first of his Sub-silicates ; a hydrated silicate 
of alumina, with colour sky-bluc, green, brown, or 
yellow, which it loscs under the blowpipe ; whence 
the name. 

1843 Humste Dict. Geol., Allophane . . gelatinizes in acids. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. go Allophanes have been found con- 
taining from 14 to 19 per cent. of oxide of copper, which 
gives them a green colour. 

Allophanic (zlefanik), 2. [mod. f. Gr. dddo- 
gavys (see prec.) +-Ic.] Of or pertaining to any- 
thing which changes eolour or appearance; as 
Allophanic Acid C,11,N,0;, a monureide of car- 
bonic acid only known in the form of salts or ethers. 

1863 Watts Chem. Dict, 1. 132 By passing the vapour of 
cyanic acid into absolute alcohol, Licbig and Wohler ob- 
tained in 1820 a peculiar ether .. the ether ofa peculiar acid 
which they called allophanic acid. /é#d. I. 133 Allophanate 
of Ethyl or Allophanic Ether, Cs Hs N; Ox 


Allophite (z:lofait). A/ix. [mod. f. (Ger. in 
1873) Gr. dAA-os other, differcnt + opirys serpentine, 
f. Sis serpent.] A hydrous silicate of the Marga- 
rophyllite section, consisting chiefly of silica, alu- 
mina, and magnesia. a 

Soee DANA ie. App. 1. 2 Allophite.. distinguished from 
serpentine by its inferior hardness- me. L. al. 


Allophyle (2 lofil), 54. and 2. vave. 


ALLOPHYLIAN. 


lphpl-us, a. Gr. dAASpvA-os of another tribe, alien, 
f. dAAos other, different + pvA7y tribe.] 

1. An alien; a Philistine. 

1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 48 The kindred of the allophyles 
or of the gentiles. f 

2.= ALLOPHYLIAN. (Cf. mod. Fr. allophyle, intro- 
duced by Quatrefages after Prichard.) 

1879 in Syd. Soe. par, 

Allophylian (zlofrlian), a. and sd. [f. L. a/lo- 
phyl-us (see prec.) +-1AN.] A term introduced by 
Prichard to designate the languages of Asia and 
Europe, which are neither Aryan nor Semitic; 
sometimes extended to all the languages of the 
world outside these families, sometimes made 
equivalent to ‘Turanian.” A. adj. 

1844 J. PricHarp in Blackw. Mag. LVI. 328 Among the 
Allophylian nations, on the other hand, a rude and sensual 
superstition prevailed. 1865 Atheneum: No. 1960, 688/1 
This so called Turanian or Allophyllian family of languages. 
1866 Lainc Prek. Rem. Caithn. 4 Stonehenge..has been 
assigned ..to the remote antiquity of some unknown Allo- 
phylian race. 

B. sé. 

1881 Q. Rew. Jan. 41 The Californian Indian is no allo- 
phylian. x 

Allophytoid (&lpfitoid). Bor. [f. Gr. dddos 
other, different+ PHyrotp, f. Gr. pu7dv plant + 
-oID.] A separated vegetable bud differing from 
the plant from which it originates. 

1858 CARPENTER /’cg. Phys. § 397 When the phytoids are 
of the usual form they are called isophytoids, whilst the 
differing form is called an allophytoid. 

Alloquial (alovkwial), @. rare—. [f. L. allo- 
gui-um address (f. al-=ad- to+logu? to speak) 
+-AL1; cf. ALLocuTion.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the action of addressing others; contrasted with 
colloguzal or conversational. 

1840 De Quincey Stylein Blackw. Mag. XLVII1.11 There 
are no such people endured or ever heard of in Franceas ad- 
loquial wits 5 people who talk /o but not w7¢h a circle. 

Alloquialism (4lovkwidli:z’m). rare. [f. prec. 
+-1sM: cf. colloguzalism.] A phrase or manner 
of speech used in addressing. 

1872 R. Burton Unexpl. Syria I. App. 264 The alloquial- 
isms of a people new to me. 

+ Alloquy. O%s.~° [ad. L. alloguium an ad- 
dress orspeech.] ‘The act of speaking to another; 
address, conversation.’ J. 

1626 CockEeRAM, 4 lloguic, communication or speech. 173% 
Baurey, A Zloguy, talking with another. 

Alloren, obs. form of ALDERN. 

Allot (alpt), v.; also 6-7 alot, allott. [a. OFr. 
alote-r (mod. allotir), f. 2 to + loter, lotir to divide 
by lot, or into lots, f. Jot lot, a Teut. word (Goth. 
Alauts, OHG. 4/6z, OE. Alot) of early adoption in 
the Rom. langs. ; It. otto, Pg. lote, OF r. ot, whence 
the vbs. lt. Zottare, Pg. lotar, Fr. loter, lotir.] 

1. To distribute by lot, or in such way that the 
recipients have no choice ; to assign shares autho- 
ritatively ; to apportion. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 52 b, The landes in fee-simple 
bee alotted to y* younger daughter in allowance of the tene- 
mentes tayled allotted to the elderdaughter, 1618 BoLTon 
Florus (1636) 167 To allot them out some proportions of Land, 
instead of pay. 1660 Pepys Diary 22 May, I spent an hour 
at allotting to every ship their service. 1766 Gotpsm. Vie. 
Wake. xxvi. (1857) 184, I allotted to each of my family what 
they were todo. 1858 BricuTt Sf. 285 How your Members 
shall be allotted to the various constituent bodies. 

+ b. zztr. To fall by lot, to be apportioned. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 53b, That other ploughe lande 
that allotteth to y® purparty of that other. 

2. Of any absolute authority, the Deity, fate, etc.: 
To assign as a lot or portion ¢o; to appoint (with- 
out the idea of distribution). 

21547 Eart Surrey nerd .(R.) The wofull end that 
was allotted him. 1587 Turpervitte 7yag. 7. (1837) 21 For 
thus the Goddis alotted had her paine. 168r Drypen Ads. 
& Achit. 1.252 Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late, Some 
lucky revolution of their fate. a 1842 Tennyson }V7d7 
Waterpr. 218 The sphere thy fate allots. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xvii. § 728 The climate which the Creator 
has..allotted to this portion of the earth, _ 

3. Hence gev. To assign to a special person as 
his portion ; to appropriate to a special purpose. 

1574tr. Marlorat’s A pocalip~s 11 Those then that be chosen 
vnto Bishoprikes, haue allotted to them, not a soueraintie, 
but a seruice. 1596 B. Grirrin Fidessa (1876) 30 This hap 
her crueltie hath her alotten, 1624 Capt. Gat Virginia 
y. 190 The house and land he had allotted for himselfe. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 2.10 He has a seat allotted him in 
each theatre. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 101 P 4 Ten years I 
will allot to the attainment of knowledge. 1809 WELLING- 
Ton in Gen. Disp. V. 33 Obliged to allot the Portuguese 
carts... to the purpose of removing the wounded soldiers. 

+4. To make it the lot of, to appoint, destine 
(a person fo do something). Ods. 

1588 Greene Pandosito (1607) 24 Vulcan was allotted to 
shake the tree. 1589 //ay any Work 45 Why was John of 
London alotted..to pay him 40 pounds? 1rs9r Suaks. 
1 Hen. Vi, v. iii. 55 Thou art alotted to be tane by me. 1677 
Hare Prim. Orig. Man, u. viii. 204 We will allott only two 
of these six to attain to the state of Men and Women. 

+5. fiz. To attribute as due or proper. Ods. 

1598 Bacon Sacred Med. x. 125 Nothing can be more iustly 
allotted to be the saying of fooles then this—‘ There is no 
God.’ 1750 Jounson Ramél. No. 172 ? 6 Scarce any man 
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is willing to allot to accident, friendship, etc... the part which 
they may justly claim in his advancement. 

6. Amer. collog. To allot upon (occas. without 
prep.): to count or reckon zo72. 

1816 Pickerinc Vocad. U.S. 31, / allot upon going to such 
aplace. 1840 Hauipurton Clockuz. (1862).93 And I allot we 
must economise or we will be ruined. 


Allotheism (2'lo)p7:iz’m). [f. Gr. dAdos other 
+ Oeds god+-1sm. Cf. atheism, polytheism.] The 
worship of other or strange gods. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit. u. ii. vi. § 29 In the first 
commandment .. polytheism and allotheism are forbidden. 


1863 J. Mureny Corn. Gen. xli. 37 Sharply-defined systems 
of polytheism and allotheism. 

Allotment alptmént). [a. Fr. allotement, for- 
merly a/., f. aloter: see ALLoT and -MENT.] 

1. The action of allotting or assigning as a share ; 
apportionment ; appointment. 

1574 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 11 That this and the 
other Companies should, after the rateable and proportion- 
able allotment, provide their shares thereof. 1774 Bryant 
aVythol. I. Pref. 6 Colonies went abroad without any regard 
to their original place of allotment. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 101. 
10 To each they made Allotment equal of nine sable bulls. 
1882 Globe 24 July 8/3, 10s. per share payable on Application ; 
tos, per share on Allotment. 

b. A deed of allotment; an assigning document, 

1772 Hist. Rochester 95 The only allotment to be met 
with is to the dean and one prebendary. 

2. The destiny allotted to any one; lot in life, fate. 

1674 Govt. Tongue x. § 6 (1684) 157 Our behavior towards 
God, whose allotments we dispute. ~ 1754 Fie.pinc ov. 
Wild 1. xii. Wks. 1784 IV. 195 No man is born into the 
world without his particular allotment. 1828 CartyLe A/isc. 
(1857) I. 122 The stinted allotments of earthly life are as a 
mockery to him. 

3. A share or portion allotted to one. 

1629 Coke 1s¢ Pt. Just. 167a, In this case every one of 
them ought to stand to their chance and allotment. 1768 
BiacksTone Comm. I], 83 The elder sons.. migrate from 
their father witha certain allotment ofcattle. 1850 BLackie 
/Eschyl. 11. 27 He called his gods together, and assigned 
To each his fair allotinent. 

4. esp. A portion of land assigned to a special 
person, or appropriated to a particular purpose. 
spec. A small portion of land let out for cottage 
cultivation. 

1674 Scnerrer Lafland vi. 15 The Finlanders .. have a 
certain division or allotment called Lappio. @ 1745 Broome 
(J.) A vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 1768 
BiacksTone Comm. 11. 45 Large districts or parcels of land 
were... dealt out again in smaller parcels or allotments to 
the inferior officers. 1845 Penuzy Cycl. Supp. 1. 88 The most 
convenient mode of giving [country labourers] gardens is to 
divide a field near the village into small allotments ..The 
bishop of Bath and Wells commenced the letting of allot- 
ments in 1807, but it is only since 1830 that its adoption has 
become common. x 

+5. Comm. The division of a ship’s cargo into 
equal portions, the particular portion falling to 
each purchaser being decided by lot; aso in f/. 
Descriptions of the divided portions. Oés. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. mmmdccelxxxii/4 Inventories of the Ships, 
and Allotments of the Goods may be seen at the said Hall. 
1705 /bia. mmmmcxxxv/3 Printed Copies of the Allotments of 
the said Goods. 1751 CHamBeErs Cycé., A llotuient of goods, 
is when a ship’s cargo is divided into several parts, bought 
by divers persons, etc. 

6. Comb. or Attrib., chiefly in sense 4: allotment 
system, the division of land into small plots to 
be held for cultivation by the poorer classes at a 


small rent; hence aMlotment-garden, -holder, ete. 
1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. 1. go The allotment system, when 


‘limited to the giving a labourer a small plot of garden- 


ground, presents many advantages. 1868 Pearp Water- 
Jarm. ii. 13 A piece of ground parcelled out under the al- 
lotment system. 1876 Fawcett Pod. Econ. 1, viii. 238 The 
granting of allotment-gardens would do much for the la- 
bourers. P 

Allotrophic (elotrg'fik), 2. Aved. [mod. f. Gr. 
dAXos other, different + -rpod-os nourishing (f. rpé- 
ey to nourish) +-1c.] Susceptible of a change as 
to nutritive or physiological properties, without 
any change in physical or chemical characters. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Allotropic (clotry:pik), a. [f. Gr. dAAdrpon-os 
(see ALLOTRoPY) + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to allo- 
tropy; having different physical properties, though 
unchanged in substance. 

{Not in Craic 1847.] 1849 Scuroetter in Ref. Brit, Assoc. 
42 The allotropic red phosphorus was not ignited by friction. 
1869 Mrs. Somervitre Aolec, Sc. 1. 1. 16 Sulphur becomes 
allotropic by the continued application of heat. 1873 H. 
SpeNcER Socrol. ix.225 The constitution of ozone as an allo- 
tropic form of oxygen, 

Allotro‘pical, a. [f. prec.+-aL!.] = prec. 

1853 Farapay Lect. Introd. 40 We can only demonstrate 
the allotropical substance to be phosphorus by reducing it 
to its original state. ae. 

Allotropically (clotrp:pikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an allotropic manner. 

1870 W. Grove Corvel. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 169 Elementary 
gases are changed allotropically. 

Allotropicity (#lp:trdpirsiti). rare. [f. ALLo- 
TROPIC +-1T¥. Cf. electricity.) Capacity for as- 
suming allotropic forms; allotropic nature. 

1853 Farapay Lect. v. 231 Sulphur is a simple body; and 
this circumstance greatly increases our astonishment at its 
allotropicity. 


ALL OVER. 


Allotropism (lg'trépiz’'m). [mod. f.Gr. dAAd- 
Tpom-os (see ALLOTROPY) +-ISM.] Allotropy viewed 
as a principle or process. 

1851 Art Frul. Catal. Exhtb. uw. v*/2 The allotropism, as 
this peculiar state has been called by Berzelius, of charcoal, 
plumbago and the diamond. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 211 
Chemical changes, both of decomposition and allotropism. 
1881 Lockyer in Nature No. 617. 397 The substances in 
which allotropism is most marked are all metalloids which 
have not been found in the sun. 

Allotropize (@lptrépaiz), v. xare. [mod. f. Gr. 
dAdCTpon-os (see ALLOTROPY) +-IZE.] To change 
the physical properties of a body without change 
of its substance. 


Allotropized (lytrépsizd), 7/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.]_ Changed in physical properties by, or in 
accordance with, allotropy. 

Allotropy (&lptrépi). [mod. ad.Gr.dAdozporia 
variation, changeableness, f. dAAdtpomos of other 
manner; f. dAAos other, different + 7pémos turn (of 
mind), manner, f. tpém-ev to turn.] The variation 
of physical properties without change of substance 
to which certain elementary bodies are liable, first 
noticed by Berzelius in the case of charcoal and 
the diamond. 

1850 ANsTED £lem. Geol.151 Isomorphism, a converse phe- 
nomenon to that of allotropy. 1863 Warts Chem. Dict. 11. 
423 Instances of inorganic isomerism are usually called in- 
stances of allotropy... Sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and 
many other elements present .. examples of allotropy. 

Allottable (alptab’l), a. [f ALLor+ -aBLE.] 
Capable of being allotted or apportioned. 

1869 Echo 10 Feb., They [game] are virtually fed within 
confines, at a cost ascertainable and allottable. 

Allotted (alytéd., f/. a. [f. ALLor+-En.] 
Assigned by lot, or as the lot or portion of any 
one ; apportioned, appointed. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Rudacke iv. 2 Each had a kingdome 
aloted his part. 1670 Mitton //ist. Brit, Wks. 1738 II. 48 
In Kent, their own allotted dwelling. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 
g06 Must my servant-train The allotted labors of the day 
refrain? 1863 KemsLe Resid. Georgia 124 Her allotted task 
was not done. 

Allottee (alp:t7). [f. ALttor+-EE.] One to 
whom an allotment is made. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 62 The national gaming-table was 
open to men of every class. Peer and peasant .. were alike 
entitled to figure as allottees. 1880 Fort. Rev. May 746 The 
allottee found it to pay him better to sell those plots. 1882 
Daily News 16 Dec. 2/3 [He] never agreed to become an 
allottee of shares from the company. 

Allotter (aly'tar). [f. ALLor +-ER1.] One who 
allots or apportions. 

1862 TRENCH Afirac. xxxiii. 473 He claims to be the al- 
lotter of the several portions of his servants. 

+ Allo'ttery. Oés. rave—'. [perh. a. Fr. *aZ/o- 
terte, f. allotir (cf. lottery, a. Fr. loterie f. lotir), 
perh. an Eng. formation on alot: see -ERY.] The 
action or result of allotting ; assignment of a share. 

1600 SHaks. A. ¥. L. 1. i. 77 Giue mee the poore allottery 
my father left me by testament. 

Allotting (Alpin), 747. 5d. [f. ALLor + -1ne1.] 
A giving by lot, or as the lot or share of any one; 


apportionment, assignment. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1598 FLorto, Sor¢imzento..anallotting by lot. 1611 Coter., 
Allotement..an allotting, or laying out vnto euery one his 
part. 1618 Botton Florus ii. ili. 168 Lawes touching the 
allotting out of Grounds. 1711 Zatéer (J.) A man cannot 
be too scrupulous in allotting them their due portion. 

+ A:1l out, adv. phr. Obs. Also written 4 al- 
out, 5-6 al-out(e, all-out. [See ALL C 9.] 

1. adv. Entirely, completely, quite. 

c 1300 Beket 1940 The lawes-of his lond alout ri3t with- 
sede. c 1400 Kom. Rose 2935 Now have I declared thee alle 
oute. ¢ 15300 Partenay 866 Thay approched Columbere toun 
al-oute. 1513 DouGLas -Zxets x1. xvi. 19 To mekil all out 
sa cruel punyssing. 1601 Hortanp P?izy (1634) 1. 10 Not 
all out foure moneths. /é7d. I. 365 Not all out so good. 1638 
SANDERSON 35 Se7sv. (68x) II. 115 Our conversation.. can- 
not be all out so free and familiar. 

2. esp. To drink all out: to empty a bumper. 

1530 Patscr. 676/2, I quaught, I drinke all out. Ye doys 
dantant, 1542 Boorpve /xtrod. Knowl. 151 There be many 
good felowes, the whyche wyll drynke all out. 1605 VEeR- 
steGcAN Dec. /ntell. (1634) 13 To say drink a Garaus.. 
which is to say Add-oxt. 

3. Hence svést. A bumper. [Cf. Carouse.] 

1611 Cotecr., Ad/uz (Fr.), all-out; or a carouse fully 
drunk up. 

A:11 o-ver, adv. phr. [See ALL C 9.] 

1. Over the whole extent, in every part ; over the 
whole body, in every limb. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 115 The properties of 
Ga .to bee all ouer, and euerie where. 1633 MassincER 
New Way w. iii, 1 am so full of joy,—nay, joy all over. 
1710 Lond. Gaz. mmmmdccix/, Stray’d..a Mare.. black 
all over. 1720 WATERLAND 8 Se77:. rox It was confounding 
the Ideas of Creator and Creature, and was all over Contra- 
dictory, and Repugnant. A/od, I ache all over. 

2. Finished, brought to a close; done for. (Cf. 
Ger. vortiber.) It is all over with =L. actum est de. 

Mod, It’s all over with poor John. 

3. adj. (from 1) collog. Indisposed all over or all 


through the body, generally ill. 
1851 Mavuew Lond. Lad. 111.146 It gives you an all-over 
sort of feeling. 


ALL-OVERISH. 


A:ll-o‘verish, a. co//og. [f. prec. + -1sH,] Hav- 
ing a general and indefinite sense of illness pervading 
the body; generally scized or indisposcd. 


A:ll-o-verishness. ¢o//og. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
A general sense of illness or indisposition all 


through the body. 

1864 C. Crarke Box for Season M1. 195 That indescribable 
all-overishness resulting from too much drink. 1882 Society 
11 Jan. 11/1 ‘ What's the trouble?’ asked the doctor. ‘1 feel 
a sort of dislocated all-overishness.’ 

Allow (alau’), v. Forms: 4-6 alowe, alow, 
(4 aloow), 5 aloue, 5-7 allowe, 6- allow. [a. 
OF. aloue-r (15th ce. a//-), 1. to praise, commend :— 
L. allaudd-re (£.al- =ad- to + daudire to praise); 2. 
to bestow, assign :—L. a/loci-re (f. a/-= ad- + locadre 
to place, stow. The two were apparently com- 
pletely identified in OFr. and viewed as senses of 
one word, which was adopted with both senses in 
Eng. a1300. Between the two primary significa- 
tions there naturally arose a variety of uses blend- 
ing them in the general idea of assign with af- 
provai, grant, concede a thing claimed or urged, 
admit a thing offered, permit, etc., etc.] 

I. To praise, commend, approve of. ITI. To ad- 
mit as probable. III. To permit. IV. To bestow, 
grant. V. To take into account, give credit for. 

I. To praise, commend, sanction, view or re- 
ceive with approbation. (Fr. a/ouer:—L. allaudare.) 

+1. trans. To laud, praise, commend. Oés. or dia/. 

¢ 1315 SHorEHAM 149 He wolde..be God ylyche, To be 
alowed. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 281 pe gode bisshop Antoyn 
per he bare pe pris, His dedes ere to alowe, for his hardy- 
nesse, 1377 Lanat. J’. /’/, B. xv. 4 Somme lakkede my lyf* 
allowed it fewe. ¢1450 J/erdin xx. 355 Gretly were thei to 
a-lowe and to preise. 1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
1557, 672/2 Saint Mary Magdaleyn was more alowed of 
Christ for bestowing that costly oyntemente vpon hys 
heade ..then if she had solde it. 1551 Turner //erbad (1568) 
77, 1 can alowe them for theyr labores in sekyng out of 
symples. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxvi. xiv. 594 To put that in 
execution which they so well allowed and approved. 1656 
Be. Hatt Oceas. Aled. (1857) 201 Should I be censured by a 
world of men, when | am secretly allowed by thee, I could 
contemn it. 1783 Crappe Vrl/age 1. Wks. 1834 I]. 81 Proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allow'd. 

2. To approve of, sanction (ranging from a sense 
hardly differing from the prec., to that of barely 
passing as acceptable or defensible). arch. 

€ 1315 SHORENAM 137 That everech man hyt mo3t alowe. 
1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles u. 69 ‘No, redely,’ quod reson, 
‘that reule 1 alowe.’ 1413 Lypo. Pylgr. Sowwdle 1. xiii. (1859) 
g Euery wigt loueth, and maynteneth the thyng that he 
alowith. 1535 CoverDALe Ps. i.6 For the Lorde aloweth 
y® waye of the rightuous, but the waye of the vngodly shal 
perishe. @1555 Rintey IHks. 390, I refused to allow the 
mass with my presence. 1611 Biate Lecke xi. 48 Truely ye 
beare witnesse that ye allowe the deeds of your fathers. 
1768 BLacKsToNE Com. I. 425 Upon reasonable cause to 
be allowed by a justice of the peace. a. 

b. iztr. with ufo, of: To approve of, (Still in 
some dialects as ‘allow on.’) 

¢ 1534 tr. Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. . 120 He cowld never 
be movyd..to alow uppon any practyse agaynst Kinge 
Edward. 1583 Zeé. in Fuller CA. Hist. x. 159 [A thing] 
which I| allow well of. 1660 777a/ Regic. 142 If you coun- 
tenance and allow of their authority. 1724 Woprow Corr. 
(1843) IIL. 141, 1 use still the very same freedom with him 
-. because I know you allow of this. 

3. To receive with approval or approbation ; 
accept. arch. 

a1300 Cursor M. 20034 Pou nu will mi wil a-lou. 1382 
Wyeutr Hisc. iii. 14 Ther shal be 3iue to hym.. lot in the 
temple of God most aloowid (1988 a most acceptable eritage]. 
1465 Pasfon Lett. 498 11.174, Ivele but littille that my gode 
wille ys allowed. 1611 Cotcr., To Allow: allouer, greer, 
approuver, accepter, 1669 Boyte Occas. Refi. 1. 1, (1675) 
78 God mercifully allows the Will for the Effect... favourably 
accepting what we can do. 

tb. intr. with of. (Cf. accept of.) Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1/2 The Churches, 
whiche did alreadie verie well allowe of him. 1748 Ricuarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1.1.4 When I love you as never woman 
loved another, and when you have allowed of that concern 
and of that love— 

II. To accept as reasonable or valid ; to admit 
(intellectually). 

4. To accept as true or valid; to acknowledge, 
admit, grant. 

1548 CoverDALE tr. Evasm. Paraphr. x Pet.1 lf any man 
allowe not the vnderstanding of Rome by Babylon. 1611 
Bipre Acts xxiv. 15 Hope towards God, which they them- 
selues also allow. 1628 Coxe On Lift. 29b, Upon hearing 
the proofes either allowed or disallowed the same. 19770 
Lancuorne /"utarch's Lives (1879) I. 169/2 The citizens .. 
were compelled .. to allow his great abilities. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norn, Cong. Al. App. 586 Her innocence shall be allowed. 

b. intr. with of. (Cf. accept, admit of.) 

1528 Perkins Profit. BA. ii. § 158 (1642) 71 They allow of 
that which the principall speaketh. 1587 Hotinsuep Chron. 
1. 5/t Manie doo not allow of this historie of Albion the 
giant. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 362 If we allow of Their reckon- 
we 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 133 As to what texts 
I have... alledg’d to you, you allow of them all. 1849 
Lowett Biglow P. Wks. 1879, 199 Jortin is willing to allow 
of other miracles, 

5. with sudsord. c/. To admit something claimed ; 


to acknowledge, grant, concede; to accede to an 
opinion. 
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1643 Mitton Divorce t. xiii. (1847) 135/1, 1 suppose it will 
be allowed us that marriage is a human society. 41711 
STEELE Sect. No. 4 ? 5 She has, I will allow, a very pleas- 
ing Aspect. 1768 Franxiin “ss. Wks. 184011. 370, 1 allow 
also that part of the expense of the rich ts in foreign pro- 
duce. 1858 Hawtnorne Jy. & /t, Frauds. 1. 131 He allowed 
that the old Pre-Raphaclites had. . exquisite merits. 

6. with comp/. (inf, formerly omitted or expressed 
by for) To acknowledge or admit a thing /o be 
something, 

1593 R. Harvey /’hidad, 36 Martia was generally allowed 
for ruler and king of the realme, 1624 Heywoon Guiaih. 
m1. 144 Not allowing Porsenna a lawful judge in regard of 
their late league. 1712 Stenre Sfect, No. 512 wolfe, The 
Self-Tormentor of Terence’s, which is allowed a most excel- 
lent Comedy. 1777 Sneriwan Sch, Scandal u,, ii. 249 They'll 
not allow our friend..to be handsome. 1798 Bay Aimer. 
Law Rep. (1809) 43 It had been allowed for law. 1877 
Moztey Uniz. Sert. 129 Poetry is allowed to border upon 
the horizon of mysticism. : 

To come to the conclusion, to form the opi- 
nion, or state as an opinion formed. (/n Ang. and 
Amer. dialects.) 

1580 Barer «1/7, A 297 To Alowe, to make good or allow- 
able, to declare to be true, AAfpvobo. 1872 C. Kine Sierra 
Nev. v. 98, 1 allow you have killed your coon in your day? 
1875 Parisu Dict, Sussex Dial. 13 ‘Master Nappet, he al- 
lowed that it was almost too bad.’ 1880 Scr76x. A/ag. June 
293, ‘I lowed I'd make him sorry fur it, an’ I reckon I hev.’ 

III. To admit the realization of, permit. 

8. trans. To concede, permit (an action or cvent). 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1.1. App. i. 391 The queen's pro- 
clamation .. allowing only the reading of the epistles, 1651 
Hospes Leviathan u, xxi. 192 Where many sorts of Wor- 
ship be allowed. Afod. Such practices are no longer allowed. 

b. with z7/. 

1637 Decree of Star Chantb, in Milton Areop, xvi. (Arb.) 16 
Suery person or persons, now allowed or admitted to have 
the vse of a Presse. 1754 Fiecpine Word. usb. . vi. Wks. 
1784 Il. 201 Mr. Gaywit does not allow me to play at 
Quadrille. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. 11. 99 He was not 
allowed to take advantage of the general rule. 

9. refl. To surrender oneself fo, lend oneself ¢o 
(obs.); to permit oneself to indulge 7. 

1605 SHaks. Lear ut, vii. 107 His roguish madness Allows 
itself to anything. a1716 Biackaty Hks, 1723 1. 149 If the 
Man..allows himself in that Wickedness which he thinks 
his Religion allows of. 1815 Paney Servs. (ed. 7) vil. 126 
The true child of God allows himself in no sin whatever. 
1860 Ruskin J/od. Paitt, V. 1x. v. 247 It refuses to allow 
itself in any violent or spasmodic passion. 

LO. txér. with of. To permit the occurrence or 
existence of, to admit of 

1732 Lentarp Sethos I]. 1x. 290 His condition would not 
allow of his talking longer. 1750 Jonnson Ravudbler No. 97 
?19 She tacitly allows of his future visits. 1860 ‘I'yNDALL 
Glac. 1. § 27. 209 The snow .. sufficiently compact to allow 
of a stake being firmly fixed in it. 

IV. To allot, assign, bestow (Fr. a//ouer :—L. 
allocare). 

+11. To assign to any one as his right or due ; to 
accord. (With dizvect and indir. obj.) Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 77 On be same asise serued & 
alowed Of alle pe franchise, bat it are was dowed. 1463 
Manu. & Honseh. Exps.152 My mastyre alowyd hys fer- 
mour off Freffeld ffor otys..vs. xd, 1530 PALSGR. 421/1, 1 
alowe him xiid. a day for his costes: je luy alone douze 
deuters par jour pour ses despetrs. 1580 Garet A lz. A 302 
To alow or finde ones costes or expences, Swnuptus alicut 
vet suggerere. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1v. i. 303 And you 
must cut this flesh from off his breast; The Law allowes it, 
and the court awards it. 

2. To give, or let any one have, as his share, or 
as appropriate to his needs. (Const. as in 11.) 

¢1370 WycuiF Il’ks, 1880, 387 He alowid be comonte her 
liflode. 1555 Fardle of Factons u, viii. 173 A certaine of 
graine allowed them at the kinges allowaunce. 1696 WHISTON 
Th. Earth w. (1722) 320 In this Six Days’ Creation one 
entire Day is allow'd to the Formation of the Air. 1735 
Pore Hor. Ef. 1. i. 193 Allow him but his plaything of a 
Pen. 1856 Brewster Jart. Sc. u. iti. (ed. 3} 143 [t was 
arranged that the Emperor should allow him 100 florins. 

+13. To give an allowance to (a person); to 
portion, endow. Ods. 

1677 Barrow Servin., Rew. hononritg God, Those whom 
he.. maintains in a handsome garb, allows largely. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 496 §2 The Father who allows his Son 
to his utmost ability. 

V. To admit or take into account. 

+14. To place to one’s credit in an account; to 
reckon, count to one. Oés. 

©1340 Hamrote /’r. Conse. 2467 Alle the gud dedys that 
we haf done Onence our syns sal than sem fone; And yhit 
we er unsyker.. Wether thai sal be alowed or noght. 1382 
Wyecvie Gen. xv. 6 Abram leuede to God, and it was alowid 
to hym to ry3twisnes. 1440 Promp. Parv., Allowyn yn 
rekenynge, Aéloco, 1667 E.. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gr. Brit. i. 
u. xiii. 121 They deliver the same attested for a lawful Tally 
to the Clerk of the Pipe to be allowed in the Great Roll. 

+15. Hence, To remit or deduct from the debit or 
the amount due or charged ; to abate. Ods. 

1501 in Bury Wills (1850! 91, 1 will that John Etoon haue 
alowyd iij Zi. to hym of the laste payment of mony that he 
owyth on to me. 1530 Parser. 420/2, I alowe or abate upon 
a reckenyng or accompte made. 

6. gen. To make an addition or deduction, as 
the case may be, of (so much), on account of some- 
thing requiring to be taken into consideration, 
though not formally appearing in the reckoning. 

1663 Gersier Connse/87 In exchange of old lead forsheets 
new run, is allowed three shillings in every hundred weight 
for waste. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc, Wks, I. 18 It will 
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therefore be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
mucli as added to the losses of the conqueror, may amount 
to a million of deaths. fod, You must allow an hour at 
least for time lost in changing trains, and waiting at stations. 

17. 70 allow for: Yo allow what is right or fair, 
to make due allowance for; also fig. To bear in 
mind as a modifying or extenuating circumstance. 

¢1711 Appison (J.) Allowing .. for the different ways of 
making it. 1742 Ricnarvson J’amela ILI. 48 If your l.ady- 
ship will not allow for me.. what will become of me? a@1762z 
Lavy M. Montacue Lef?é. Ixxix. 131, I allow a great deal 
for the inconstancy of mankind, A/od. To allow for expan- 
sion or shrinkage, for friction or the resistance of the air, for 
the increase of population since the census, for the place and 
circumstances of a speech, etc. 

Allowable (alawab'l), a. Also aphet. lowable. 
{a. Ir. aHouable, {. allouers sce ALLOW and -ABLE.] 

+1. Worthy of praise; praiseworthy, laudable. Ods. 

1393 Lanat. /’. 72. C. xvin. 130 Lowable [v.”. al-, allow- 
able] was it neuere. 1413 Lync. /’ydgr. Sowle 1v. xxix.(1859) 
62 A statu, oran ymage his allowable and sadde condicions. 
1580 Hottysann Jreas. I’r. Totg., Louable, praise worthy, 
allowable, Jandable. 1670 Eacttarp Contempt Clergy 44 
‘True and allowable rhetorick, that is, of what is decorous 
and convenient to be spoken. 1702 Jing. Theophr, 176 Vhere 
is a sweeter, more noble and allowable sort of vengeance. 

2. Worthy of sanction, approval, or acceptance 
(without rising to praise); satisfactory, acceptable. 

1552 Heunoet, Allowable, Acceptabilis. 1561 T. N(orton] 
tr. Calvin's Inst. ui. xxiii. (1634) 469 If he goe about to 
make himselfe allowable to him (God] with innocency and 
honesty of life. 1580 Barret A 299 Pleasant, alowable, ac- 
ceptable, Acceplus. 1611 BisLe Trae Pref. 9 If the olde 
vulgar had bene at all points allowable. 1623 SANDERSON 
Servint. Ad. Mag. ii. § 8 (1674) 10, Custom had made it not 
only excusable but allowable. 

3. To be intellectually admitted or conceded. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 546 P2 The advantages of action, 
show and dress on these occasions are allowable. 

b. Worthy of provisional acceptance ; probable. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 3 Therein an allowable allu- 
sion unto the tropical conversion of the Sun. /ésd. 8 What 
Tremelius rendreth Spina is allowable in the sense. 

4. Worthy of toleration, fit to be borne, permitted, 
endured; tolerable, permissible, admissible, ex- 
cnsable, legitimate. (At first in negative sentences.) 

a1568 CoverDALE Christs Cross viii. Wks. II, 258 Prayer 
for the dead is not... allowable or to be excused. 1561 T. 
N{orton] tr. Calvin's /ust.1. 5 There is no lawfully allow- 
able religion, but that which is ioyned with truthe. 1625 
Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 310 III. 193 Devise some 
allowable and parliamentary way..to supply the present 
necessities. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 555 * 2 The licence 
allowable to a feigned character. @ 1732 ATTERBURY Sern. 
(J.) Their pursuit of it is not only allowable but laudable. 
1790 Jounson in Boswell (1831) 1. 454 It may be defended as 
a very allowable practice. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 140 A little touch of very allowable finery in the 
gay window-curtains. 1868 M. Pattison Acad. Organ. & 5. 
143 Lhe payment of the teacher by endowment is not only 
allowable, it is necessary. 

Allowableness (Aalawib’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being allowable ; permissi- 
bleness, legitimacy. 

1692 SouTH 12 Serv. (1697) I. 329 To discourse of Lots, as 
to their Nature, Use, and Allowableness. 1765 Tucker Zé. 
Nat, U1. 184 ‘To stand approved in the eyes of others for the 
allowableness of my attempt. 1799 W. Taytor in Jlonth. 
Ha XXIX. 147 He doubts the allowableness of his 
delay. 

Allowably (dlauabli), adv. [f.as prec. + -Ly?.] 
Jn an allowable manner; laudably, commendably, 
admissibly, permissibly, excusably, legitimately 

1588 LAMBARDE Evvez. 11. ili. 138 More allowablie therfore 
writeth Marrow. 1589 PutrEXHAM Exg. /oesie (1869) 40 
This last sort .. may allowably beare matter not alwayes of 
thegrauest. 1663 Boye £afer. /’4¢/.1R.) | should allowably 
enough discharge my part. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 
II. ix. 52 Your sister. . may allowably be angry at you. 1850 
McCosu Div. Govt. 11. ii. 11874) 190 ‘There are senses in which 
we may allowably use the word chance. 

Allowance (dlawins), sé. Also 4 alouance, 
5 alowans, 5-6 alowance. [a. OF r. a/ouance, f. 
alouery: see ALLoW and -ancr.] The action of 
allowing; a thing allowed. 

I. Of praising, approving, admitting, permitting. 
+1. Praise, applause. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pé. B. xi. 215 Of logyke ne of lawe In 
legenda sanctorum Is litel allowaunce made. a@a1541 Wyatt 
Poet. Wks. (1861) 203 Vain allowance of his own desert. 
1633 Be. Hatt /fard Texts 259 \t is not the allowance or 
applause of men that I seek. 

2. Approbation, approval ; sanction ; voluntary 
acceptance. arch, 

1552 Hvtoet, Allowaunce, accepcion or estimation, sic- 
ceptto. 1561 T. Nforton] tr. Calvin's Inst. 1. To Reader, 
If I did not, holding myselfe contented with the allowance 
of God alone, despise the iugementesof men. 1604 Epmosps 
Observ. Cxsar’s Comm. 107 Vhey all with one consent made 
allowance of Vercingetorix for their Generall. 1707 Lovd. 
Gaz. mmmmcccxxxvi,8 Her Creditors are required to.. 
assent to or dissent from the Allowance of her Certificate. 
3736 Butter Anad.1. v. 130 They cannot be gratified at all 
.. With the allowance of the moral principle. 1807 CRABBE 
Par. Reg. 1. 426 He look'd smiling on And gave allowance 
where he needed none. . 

+3. Admission of something claimed or charged, 


acknowledgement. Odés. ‘a 

587 Goin De Jornay xxxii. (1617) 564 This is a good 
pend allowance of their innocency. 1602 SitAKs. Han. 
i, ii. 30 The censure of the which One, must in your allow. 
ance o'reway a whole Theater of Others. 1756 Bunks Sudk 
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§ B. Wks. I. 232 Modesty which is a tacit allowance of im- 
perfection. 

4, Permission, tolerance, sufferance. 

1628 WitHer Brit. Resend. Premon. 6 Because I could 
not get allowance to doe it publikely. 1689 Col. Rec. Penn- 
sylv. 1. 261 Nor had he given Tho, Lloyd any allowance to 
sett his hand to any thing. 1709 StryPe Av. Ref. 1. xiii. 184 
Some murmur at the allowance of reading the Scriptures. 
1753 RicHARDSON Grandison (1781) IV. iii. 22 By the Doctor's 
allowance, I enclose it to you. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch 
xvii. § 19. 364 There were many causes of difference between 
them, the chief being the allowance of slavery in the South, 

II. Of taking into account, allotting, granting. 

5. The action of placing to one’s credit, admitting 

as an item in an account, or allotting a sum on 


account of the expenses of a person or thing. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 27a, Such a wardeine.. shall 
have allowance of al hys reasonable costes. 1611 Bisre 
Transl. Pref. 1 Against Church-maintenance and allowance 
it is not vnknowen what a fiction was deuised. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. (1874) 24 Illiberalitie of Parents in allowance towards 
their Children. 1845 SterHen Laws of Eng. II. 315 Allow- 
ance shall be made to him for all his reasonable costs and 
expenses. 

+6. A sum allowed in account ; an amount placed 
on the other side of the account as an equivalent ; 
a consideration. Oés. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pé. C. x. 271 Py lord lokep to haue a-lou- 
ance for hus [#.¢. his] bestes, And of be monye bow haddist 
per-myd. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 52 b, The landes in 
fee simple bee alotted to y* younger daughter in allowance 
of the tenementes tayled, allotted to the elder daughter. 

7. A definite portion, sum, or amount, allotted or 
granted to meet any expenses or requirements. 


a. Of money, to meet one’s expenses. 

1440 Promp, Parv., Alowans, Allocacio. 1539 Househ. 
Ord.in Thynne's Animadv, Pref. 35 Then he [z.e. the Clerk- 
Comptroller] to controule the same [expenditure], giving noe 
larger allowance than there ought to be. 1662 J. Warp 
Diary(1839)183 Mr. Shakspeare .. had an allowance so large, 
that hee spent att the rate of 1,000/, a-year. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 295 # 6 They consider this Allowance [ Pin-money] 
as a kind of Alimoney. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. 
(1816) I. ix. 7x Five ten-guinea notes for your last quarterly 
allowance. 1849 Macaucay //zst. Eng. 1. 464 An excellent 
order .. increasing the allowances of Captains. 

b. A limited portion of food. Hence the phr. a 
no allowance, without stint, at pleasure. 

1580 Baret 4 Zv. A 302 That schollers call their commons or 
alowance, Demensuim. 1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts 
(1673) 237 That so every beast may eat his own allowance. 
1611 Bisie 2 Kizgs xxv. 30 His allowance was a continuall 
allowance giuen him of the king, a dayly rate for euery day. 
1711 F. Futter Aled. Gynin. 56 The short Allowance, the 
Bread and Water ofa Prison. 1836 Marryat Afidship. Easy 
xiii. 44 They had but their allowance of bread and grog for 
oneday. 1865 CarLyLe /redk, Gt. III. vin. v. 42 His people 
pluck him at no allowance. 

e. A restricted portion of anything granted. 

1637 Mitton Cowzus 308 In such a scant allowance of star- 
light. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 14 #12 We had also but a very 
short Allowance of Thunder and Lightning. 1837 CarLyLe 
Fr, Rev. 1.1. i. 166 A popularity of twenty-four hours was, 
in those times [1788], no uncommon allowance. 


8. A sum or item put to one’s credit in an 
account; Aemce, rebate, deduction, discount. Za 
make allowance : to add to or deduct from a reckon- 
ing, in order to provide for some incidental circum- 


stance. 

1530 Parscr. 194/1 Alowaunce for money, aloouance. 1§52 
Hv toet, Allowaunce in rekenynge, Sudductzo. 1663 GERBIER 
CounseZ 77 There must be an allowance for the waste of the 
Timber. 1740 Act of Parl. in Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. 1. ix. 
44 With such allowances, abatements, discounts, and draw- 
backs..as are by law prescribed. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 
I, 326 He made no allowance for what the portion of the 
earth in question perspired at the sametime. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. u. § 25. 363 Making allowance for the time required 
by the sound to ascend from the bottom. 1870 PINKERTON 
Guide to Administr. 43 The usual allowance for Adminis- 
trators’ commissions in Pennsylvania is five per cent. upon 
the personal property. ; , 

9. fig. The taking into account, or consideration, of 
mitigating, extenuating, or excusing circumstances. 


Usually in phr. 7o make allowance for. 

1676 Drypen Dram, Wks. 1V. 75 This Honesty of theirs 
ought to have many Grains for its Allowance. 1711 STEELE 
Spect.No.274?1 Tohave proper Allowances made for their 
Conduct. 1748 Cuesterr. Lett, 173 11. 140 The spectators 
are always candid enough to give great allowances..toa 
new actor. ¢181z Miss Austen Sevzse & Sexsib. (1849) 29 To 
make every allowance for the colonel’s advanced state of life. 
1846 Mitt Logic vi. viii. § 3 Apply their principles with in- 
numerable allowances, 1862 TRoLLore Orley Farm v. (ed. 4) 
31 He made allowances for her weakness. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norn. Cong. 11.vii.4 Allowance must be made for his con- 
stant flattery of his own master. 

+10. A balance, remainder. Ods. 

1528 Perxins Profit. Bk. v. § 326 (1642) 144 If a man seised 
of three acres .. enfeoffeth a stranger .. of two of the three 
acres ..and the wife is endowed of the third acre which re- 

aineth as allowance of the other acres. 1552 HuLoET, 

llowaunce, or that whiche fulfilleth, maketh good, or vp, or 
supplieth that which wanteth in measure, numbre or 
quantity, Supplementaur. 

Ll. Comb. or Attrib, as allowance-money, system. 

1700 LuttreELt Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 697 One quarter of his 
majesties allowance money, 1746 W. THomrson &. XN. 
A dvoc. (1757) 48 Who receives the Benefit of Short Allow- 
ance-Money? 1831 £dzx. Kev. LIII. 48 The factitious in- 
crease of population caused by the allowance-system. 


Allowance (4lau‘ins), v. [f. the sb. Cf. to 
distance, dower, portion, ctc.] 
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1. To put (any one) upon an allowance ; to limit 
(him) in the amount allowed. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxxiv, I have made up my mind 
..to allowance him..to put him upon a fixed allowance. 
1840 — O. C, Shop xxxvi, Don't you ever go and say you were 
allowanced, mind that, 1859 Merepitu &. Fevere/ II. i. 10, 
I am allowanced two glasses three hours before dinner. 

2. To supply (a thing) in fixed and limited quan- 
tities ; esp. in ppl. adj. allowanced. 

1840 Dickens O. C. Shop (1867) 276 I'd advise you not to 
waste time like this. It’s allowanced here you know. 1859 
Cornh. Mag. 1. 116 The evening pannikin of tea and the 
allowanced pound of pemmican, 

+ Allow’e, alow'ys. [a. OFr. a/(ouy, prop. 
alouys:—L. *allocatici-2m, -iti-um, one whose at- 
tribute it is to be allocdaf-2s, hired: see ALLOCATE 
and -1TI0Us. The final -s was in 14 c. Fr. occ. treated 
as a pl. inflexion, and so with a//owes in Eng.] A 
hired servant, a hireling. 

c 1483 Chrov. Lond. (1827) 156 As wele allowes and ser- 
vaunts as the maisters. 1494 FaByAn v1. cxcvili. 205 He 
shuld scantly haue of his owne, as alowys or seruaunt had. 

Allowed (laud), #//. a. [f. ALLow +-ED.] 

+1. Praised, approved, sanctioned, accepted as 
satisfactory. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Wisd. ix. 12 My werkys shul ben aloowid 
[1388 acceptable]. 1580 Baret Aév. A297 No man better 
esteemed or alowed of his countrie men, Nenzo probatior 
suis. 1728 MorGan Algiers I. vi. 184 The Names of the 
twelve .. allowed and accepted by the majority. 

2. Permitted by authority, licensed. 

158 Hay any Work 39 He solde it to an allowed printer. 
1593, Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., An allowed cart or 
chariot. 1601 SHaxs. Twed. N.1. v. 101 There is no slander 
in an allow’d foole, though he do nothing but rayle. 1690 
J. Norris Ox Beatitudes Wks. 1V. 352 Moderate even in 
the most allow’d Enjoyments, 1829 I. Tayior Exthus. viii. 
206 The allowed enjoyments of domestic life. 

3. Acknowledged, admitted. 

1749 Cuesterr. Lett. 180 II. 169 The allowed and estab- 
lished models of good breeding. 1872 C. Hammonp ext. 
Crit. (1880) Introd. 8 We have the following allowed facts 
to start with, 

4. Assigned as a portion or due share; allotted. 

_ 1440 Promp. Parv., Alowede, Allocatus, 1578 Cecil Papers 
in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 43 Havinge only duringe that 
tyme allowed unto him breade and water. 

5. Remitted, deducted in reckoning. 

1674 Cotes, Allowed in Reckoning, Sudstractus. 


Allowedly (alauédli), adv. [f. prec. (formerly 
pronounced adlow-ed)+-Ly*.] In a manner that 
is allowed, admitted, or acknowledged ; by general 
allowance or admission ; admittedly. 

1602 T. FirzHers. A fol. 47 a, Alowdly improba[b]le in it 
self. 1678 Manton 20 Serm. v. Wks, 1871 II. 230 Living 
willingly and allowedly in his sins. 1742 SHENSTONE £'ss. 
(1806) 5 Allowedly more genteel. 1859 DE Quincey Style 
Wks. XI. 243 It may allowedly be used in all cases. 1879 
Academy 29 The English is allowedly one of the most com- 
plete of the European languages. 

Allower (dlau‘s:). [f. ALLow+-rr1.] One 
who allows. 

* +1. One who praises, approves, abets, counten- 
ances ; a patron, or abettor. Ods. 

¢ 1565 R. Linpsay /7ést, Scotd. (1728) 45 The fortifiers and 
allowers of him in such wickedness. 1580 Baret 4/v. A 303 
A proouer, an alower, a prayser, Probator. 1606 King's 
Declar.13(L.) This pretended assembly, together with their 
associates and allowers. 1647 N. Warp Szmple Cobbler 14 
Not onely an Allower, but an humble Petitioner, that.. 
Anabaptists may have due time and means of conviction. 

2. One who admits, or permits. 

1859 in WorcESTER. 

Allowing (alaw'in), vo/. sb. [f. ALLOW + -ING1.] 

+1. Praise, commendation, approval, applause. 

1490 Caxton How to Die 1 The allowynge or praysynge 
of the deth. 1551 Turner Herbal Ded. 1 This commen- 
dacyon and alowyng of Physicions and Phisick in this playn 
and expressed wordes, 1580 Barer Adv. A 305 The ap- 
proouing or alowing, Approbatio, 1632 SHERWoop, An 
Allowing, Approuvement. 

2. Permitting, permission. 

3. The giving of a portion or allowance. 

1674 Cotes, Allowing (giving), E.xhzbitio. 

4. Rebate, deduction. 

1674 Cotes, An Allowing in Reckoning, deductio. 

{ Capable also of being used in various other 
meanings of vb. ALLOw, especially gerundially, as 
After allowing that this might be so, etc. 

Allowing (Alau‘in), Af/.¢. [f. ALLow + -1nc2.] 

1. Approving, applauding. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 454 With many allowing tokens 
was Euarchus speech heard. ; ; 

2. ‘Admitting, permitting, granting, abating.’ 
Ash 1775. 

Allowment (Alaumént). ?0¢s. [f. ALLow + 
-MENT ; or perh. a. Fr. *aW/ouentent.]) The action 
of allowing or sanctioning ; sanction, approval. 

1579 lomson Calvin's Sern. Tint. 96/2 Bicause God would 
vse this man in great matters, he gaue a greater allowment 
of him, then he did of others. /é¢d. 483/1 The kynde of 
allowement which all they must haue, that are set in any 
publique office. 

Alloxan (zlgksin). Chem. [f. ALL(ANTOIN) + 
OXA(LIC) +-AN, ‘so named by Liebig and Wohbler 
in 1838, because it contains the elements of allantoin 
and oxalic acid.’ H. E. Roscoe.] An organic com- 
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pound C,H,N,O, crystallizing in large efflorescent 
rectangular prisms; one of the oxidation products 
of uric acid, being a monureide of mesoxalic acid 
constituted by the radical mesoxalyl CO.2(CO)” 
and the urea-residue CO.(2 NH)”. 

1853 Tuupicnum Urixe 81 The reaction consists in the 
formation of alloxan, urea, and nitrous acid. 1873 WitLiam- 
son Chem. § 317 Alloxan is formed by the action of various 
oxidizing agents. 

Alloxanate (zlgksaneit). Chem. [f. prec. + 
-ATE4.] A salt of alloxanic acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) I. 138 [Alloxanic] is a di- 
basic acid, forming acid as well as normal salts: the formula 
of normal alloxanates is C;H2M2N20s, of acid alloxanates 
C.HsMN2Os. 1865 /xtell. Observ. No. 38, 109 Alloxanate 
of ammonia, A 

Alloxanic (zlfksenik), 2. Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-1c.] Of alloxan, as in a/loxanic acid, a bi-basic 
acid, C,H, N,O;=alloxan+ Ho: 

1863 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 137 Alloxanic acid forms hard 
white needles arranged in radiated groups or warty masses. 

Alloxantin (zlgkszntin). Chem. An organic 
compound, C,H, N,O,, crystallizing insmall, 4-sided, 
oblique rhombic prisms; consisting of two mole- 
cules of alloxan minus 1 atom of oxygen, OC. 2(NII) 

1853 THupicnum Urine 81 On dissolving uric acid in dilute 
nitric acid, alloxantine is obtained. 1873 WILLIAMSON Chem. 
§ 319 An aqueous solution of alloxan decomposes on boiling 
into alloxantin. 

Alloy (Zloi:), sd. Also 6 aloye. [a. mod.Fr. a/oz:— 
OF r. a/ez, retained in Norman as a/a/, allai, whence 
our earlier word ALLAyY 56.1, which this Parisian 
form has since 1600 gradually displaced. Through 
the erroneous fancy that Fr. a/or was=a@ Joi ‘to 
law,’ the word, meaning originally simple ‘com- 
bination, union,’ came to be used specially of the 
mixing of baser metal with gold or silver in coin- 
age, so as to bring it to the recognized standard, 
and hence of the standard itself.] 

I. Literal. 

1. The comparative purity or mixedness of gold 
or silver; fineness, quality, standard.= ALLAY sé. 3. 

1604 E. G. tr. D’Acosta’s Hist. Ind. 1. xii. 245 Silver 
drawne with Mercurie, is so fine, that it never abates of two 
thousand three hundred and fourescore of alloy. 1685 MorDEN 
Geogr. Rect. 396 The Mony of this Kingdom is of a good 
Alloy. 1871 Davies Metr. Syst. 1. 65 The civil authority 
stamps its Image, to authenticate its weight and alloy. 

+2. Agio of exchange (? originally an allowance 
for difference of standard). Odés. 

1598 Fiorio, Z’aggio, the aloye or losse of money by ex- 
change, coyning, or banke. 1672 Marvett Reh. Trans. 
1, 271 Much after the same current Rate and Standard: 
only there hath been some little difference in the alloy. 

3. An inferior metal mixed with one of greater 
value ; esp. that which is added to gold and silver 
coinage.= ALLAY sé. 2. 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 345 Half the Silver is taken 
out, and Copper or other Alloy put into the place. 1860 
Froupe Hist. Eng. V. xxv. 109 Bad shillings, in which 4 
ounces of pure metal were inixed with 8 of alloy. 1876 
Rocers Pod. Econ. xi. 4 Only a practised eye can detect the 
amount of alloy in an ornament professedly manufactured of 
gold. 

A. The condition of combination between different 
metals melted together. (Without reference to their 
telative values.) 

1827 Farapay Chew. Manip. xx. 508 Making the alloy of 
the metal and the platina more complete. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 35: That peculiar..form of association which 
metallurgists term an alloy. ; 

5. A mixture of metals ; a metallic compound, an 
amalgam. Formerly, A compound containing a 
baser metal.= ALLAY sd. 1. 

1656 H. More At. agst. Ath. (1712) Pref. 20 Whether this be 
that ancient golden Key..or one made of baser alloy. 1869 
Roscor Chem. 185 In the alloys the metallic appearance and 
properties are preserved. ; - 

Native alloy: an alloy of osmium and iridium 
occurring with native platinum, called also /rzdos- 
mine, 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I]. 918.The native alloy on account 
of its hardness is used to point metallic pens. 

IL. fgurative. 

+5. Intrinsic standard or character, quality, tem- 
per, vein. = ALLAY 5d, 6. (Cf. Fr. de bon alot.) Obs. 

1596 Carew tr. Huarte’s Trial of Wits 2nd Proeme, If 
thy wit be of the common and vulgar alloy. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Kedig. Med. u. 13 A Soull of the same alloy as our 
owne. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. ix. 27 To inhaunce the 
price of a Presbyter somewhat within the aloye of a Bishop. 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 136 Workings of so lofty and 
refined an alloy. . 

6. Admixture of that which lowers the character 
or takes from the value. Hence concr. Alien ele- 
ment, anything that detracts from, impairs, or 
sullies. = ALLAY sd. 4, 5. 

1625 Bacon Eleg. Set. Wks. 1860, 193 There's no fortune 
so good, but it has its alloy. 1712 Sfect. No. 548 p 4 Every 
one has in him a natural alloy, tho’ one may be fuller of 
dross than another. 1816 Miss Austen Za 1.1.2 Disad- 
vantages which threatened alloy to her many enjoyments. 
1849 C. Bronté Shirley II. iii. 83 A base alloy of moral 
cowardice. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 166A 
face .. so spiritualised, so refined from all earthly alloy. 
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Alloy (aloi:), v. [a. mod.Fr. aloyer:—OFr. aleier, 
alier:—L. alligdre. The north. Fr. form allayer 
(=alleyer, alever), whence our earlier ALLAY, long 
continued to be the standard Fr. form, and is alone 
found in Cotgr. 1611. Since the 17th c. it has 
been displaced by a/oyer (probably by assimilation 
to the sb., which has been a/o7 in standard Fr. from 
an early period: see prec.). In the wake of the 
Fr., Eng. also has substituted a//oy for the Norman 
allay, first in the sb. and then ¢ 1690 in the vb.] 

1. To mix with a baser metal so as to reduce to a 
desired standard or quality. = ALLAY v.2 I. 

3691 Locke A/oney Wks. 1727 II. 40 Most of the Silver of 
the World, both in Money and Vessels, being alloy’d (#.¢. 
mixed with some baser metals). 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 
36x Melting of Coin for Bullion, and bringing in Bullion for 
Coin alloy'd.. will be avoided. 1875 Ure Dict, cirts 1. 93 
Gold and silver.. when alloyed with a fittle copper. /dzd. 
1.96 The alloy for silver coinage is always copper, and a 
very pure quality of this metal is used for alloying. | 

2. Yo mix metals (without reference to their rela- 
tive value); to form compounds of two or more 
metals. 

1822 [See ALLOYED 3]. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 30 When 
we wish to alfoy three or more metals, we often experience 
difficulties. : ae 7 

3. intr. (refl.) To enter into combination with 
another metal. ; 

3839 Ure Dict. Arts 29 One metal does not afloy indiffer- 
ently with every other metal. 1875 /éid. 1. 99 Gold and iron 
afloy with ease. p eae ; 

4. fig. To mix with something inferior ; to lower 
in degree, debase, contaminate by admixture. = 
ALLAY v.2 2. 

1703 MAuNDRELL Fourn, Ferus. (1732) App. 9 Some [heaps 
of Salt] being exquisitely White, others alloy’d with Dirt 
3832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. x. 117 Their external 
prosperity was not alloyed by troubles from within, 

5. fig. Totemper, moderate, modify. Cf. AtLayz.1 

1661 HICKERtNGILL Famaica 10 The heat in the day time 
being alwaies alloy’d with the Sea Breezes, 1875 Ruskin 
Lect, Art ii. 42 Gentle and submissive persons, who might 
by their true patience have alloyed the hardness of the 
common crowd. : 

Alloyage (dloi-édz). [a. Fr. aloyage, f. aloyer: 
see ALLOY and -AGE.] The art or process of alloy- 
ing metals. ; 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoister's Chem. 109 To this difference in 
tucbility, part of the phenomena attendant upon alloyage 
are owing. i 

Alloyed (Aloi-d), Af/. a. [f. ALLoy v. + -ED.] 

1. Mixed with a baser metal, so as to be reduced 
in quality. ; 

3691 Locke Mfoney Wks. 1727 II. 40 Fine Silver is usuafly 
dearer than somuch Silver alloy’d. 183x LarpNer Hydrost. 
viii. 164 Alloyed metals, or adulterated liquids. 

2. Hence fg. Debased, deteriorated, through the 
admixture of something injurious. 

1827 CartyLe Rickter, Misc. 1. 15 This man, alloyed with 
imperfections as he may be, isconsistent. 1869 Lecxy Europ. 
Mor. \. xi. 227 Pleasures so fleeting and so alloyed. 

3. Combined so as to form a metallic compound. 

1822 Imison Sc. §& Art I]. 118 They always contain native 
iron alloyed with nickef. 1860 Ure Dict, Arts 1.93 Copper 
alloyed with zinc forms brass. 

Alloying (Aloi-in), v4/. sd. [f. ALLoY v. + -1NG!.] 
1. The action of reducing or modifying a metal 
by mixing a portion of an inferior ingredient. 

1875 [See ALLoy v. 1]. 

2. The combining of metals. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 32 The alloying of given quantities 
of two metals of known densities. 1858 GLapstone Homer 
III. 499 The fusion or affoying of metals, 

Alloying (Aloi‘in), 7//.a. [f. ALLoy v. + -1NG?.] 
Modifying, or combining with, another metal. 

1822 FarApay £-xp. Kes. xvi. 69 To him the steef together 
with the alfoying metals.. was forwarded. 

Allozooid (zx:lozdu-oid). Biol. [f. Gr. aAdo-s 
other, different + Zoo, f. Gr. (@-ov living being + 
-o1p.] A separated animal bud differing in nature 
from the animal from which it originates. 

1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 397 The same terms are 
applied to animals, whence we have 1sozooids and allozooids. 

+ Allron. Oés. ?A fabric originally made at 
Oleron in France. 

1603 in Verney Papers (1853.91 That he shall defyuer.. 
not only so many allrons and sale clothes for shipps as shall 
amount to the full somme of 1oo0/, but also afl such allrons 
and saile clothes for shippes as the said Frauncis shall or can 
make during the said term of 5 yeares. 

A:ll rou‘nd, all-round, //,. used as adv., 
prep, anda, [See Att C 9.) 

A. adv, Everywhere around; affecting equally 
every one in a circle or company. Ina complete 
circuit ; so as to include all the parts of anything, 
or every member of a circle or company. 

(1871 R. H. Hutton &ss. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 15 Revelation is a 
light on God's character, taken all round. 1882 Tennyson, 
Hands all round! God the traitor’s hope confound! .Wod. 
To make things pleasant alf round. 

_B. prep. Around all the parts of, round in every 
direction, 

1805 in Nicolas’s Dis/. (1845) VII. 209 note, Cutter’s head 
all round the compass during the night. 

wien pene everything in a given circle, 
OL. I. 
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affecting everyone or everything alike; equally 
developed all round. Ax all-round man: one who 
is ‘good all around,’ or has ability in all depart- 
ments. 


1869 Notes on NV. W, Prov. Ind. 98 We find an all-round 
rent of so much per acre charged on the cultivation. a 1883 
Angler's Souvenir 270 Very few anglers are ‘all round’ men 
—t.e, devote themselves to the pursuit of alf branches of 
angling alike. 

A:ll-rou'nder. fa. [f. prec. +-ER.] Ife who, 
or that which, is all round ; hence applied to a man 
who is able ‘all round’; to a collar which fits all 
round, ete. 

1860 Add ¥. Round No. 42. 369 That particularly demon- 
strative type of the [collar] species known as ‘the all- 
rounder!’ 1865 Lp. Strancrorp Selection (1869) II. 163 
Dressed in full uniform, with high stand-up collar; the 
modern all-rounder not having got so far into Asia, 


All saints. The saints in heaven collectivcly, 
=:Att IH[attows, Hence a frequent dedication of 
churches. f/so, the festival on which there is a 
general celebration of the saints, more fully called 
All Saints’ Day (first of Novembcr), instituted 
early in the 7th century, when the Panthcon was 
transformed into a Christian church; a/so,the season 
adjoining this festival, ALL-HALLOW-TIDE. 

x580 Tusser //usd, xii. 5 All Saintes [sarg. note ‘ Hallo- 


mas’] doe laie for porke and souse, for sprats and spurlings 
for their house. 


Allseed (:Isid). Sof. [Att- E1+SErp.] A 
name given to various plants producing a great 
quantity of seed. (Often a book translation of the 
botanical name of the genus or species.) 

a. The genus /olycarpon, consisting of small 
annual weeds, one of which is found in Engl. b. 
A species of Goosefoot (Chenopodium polysper- 
mum). @. Radiola Millegrana. Prior. ad. The 
Knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare), Pratt. 

All souls. The souls of all the pious dead; as 
in All Souls’ College, at Oxford, founded to offer 
prayers for the souls of all the faithful departed. 
Also, the festival on which the church of Rome 
makes supplications for the souls of all the faithful 
deceased, more fully called 

All Souls’ Day. [OE. ealra sawlena dez; the 
old gen. pl. came down to the 16th c. in the form 
solne.) The second of November. 

1556 Chron. Grey Friars 33 On Alsolne day doctor Allyn 
beganne in the Gray freeres at afternone. 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich. [1f, v.i. 10 Buck, This is Alf-soules day (Fellow) is it 
not? Sher. It is, Buck. Why then Al-soules day, is my 
bodies doomsday. 

All Souls’ Eve. The evening of November tst. 


1805 Scotr Last Ainstr. vi. xvi, Twas All-soufs’ eve, and 
Surrey’s heart beat high. 


Allspice (9'lspais). [ALL- E 1 + Spice, so called 
because it has been ‘supposed to combine the 
flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves.’] 

1, An aromatic spice, also called Jamaica Pepper 
or Pimento, the dried berry of Zzgenta Pimenta or 
Allspice Tree (N.O. A/yrtacex) of the West Indies. 


1621 Burton Anat, Mel, 11. iv.1.iv, Ambergrease, nutmegs 
and alfspice. 1866 Jorn, Star 17 Mar., Reduction in value 
of the pimento or aff-spice. 


2. With various epithets, applied to other aro- 
matic shrubs: Allspice Tree or Carolina All- 
spice, Calycanthus floridus, a flowering shrub, 
native to U.S., and cultivated in Engl.; Japan 
Allspice, Chimonanthus fragrans, an early-flower- 
ing shrub introduced from China in 1766; Wild 
Allspice, Lindera Benszoin, a lauraceous shrub 
native to N.Amer., bearing an aromatic berry, said 
to have been used as a substitute for allspice. 

1768 Matter Gard. Dict. (ed. 8)1i3 The bark .. has a very 
strong aromatic scent; from whence the inhabitants of Caro- 
lina gave it the title of Allspice. 1789 Aiton Hort. Aew. II. 
220 Japan Allspice. 1830 Rarinesque Wed, Flora I. 236 Lin- 
dera benzoin has many vulgar names, Spicewood, Allspice. 
1866 J. Bacrour in Treas, Bot. 203 The bark of Carolina 
Alfspice is used asa substitute for cinnamon. 1866 A. Brack 
ibid, 270 The Japan Allspice is a much-branched shrub, and 
generalfy treated as a wall-plant tn gardens. 

Allspicy (9 Ispoisi), a. ronce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-Y1; cf. feppery.] Of all-spice; hot, warm. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine 217 Poor Martha's alfspicy temper. 

Allthing. 0és.ordza/. Everything. See ALL A3. 

Allto, all-to: see Att C 14, 15. 

+Allube'scency. 065-9 [f. L. adl-, allubi- 
scenl-em, pr. pple. of al/ubéscére to be pleasing to, 
to find pleasure in, as if ad. L. *allabéscentia. Cf. 
ADLUBESCENCE.] ‘A willingness; also content.’ 
Bailey 1731; whence in J. 

Allude (alizd),v.  [ad. L. allid-cre to play 
with, joke or jest at, dally with, touch lightly upon 
a subject; f. a/-=ad. to + liidére to play.) 

+1. trans. To play with, make game of, mock. Ods. 

1535 Henry VIII in Strype Lect Alem. I. u. App. liii, 
Making him [the Pope] a God, to the great deccit, alluding, 
and seducing of our subjects. 1577 Dee Aelat. ab. Spirits 
1. (1659) 418, IE. K. then came to me and said, I think there 
ts some wicked spirit that would allude me. 


+2. To play upon words, to refer by play of 
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words: a. z#¢/r. To play upon, or makc a play with 
(words); to pun. Db. éravs. ‘To refer by word-play, 
to apply punningly. ¢. zzér. To have a punning 
refcrence. Ods. 

1553 87 Foxe A. & MV. (1596) 1/1 Christ... affuding to his 
(St. Peter's] name, called hima rock. 1586 Recorve Cast. 
Knowl. 4 There canne be no such allusion of woordes in the 
englyshe.. except a man wold rather allude at the woordes, 
than expresse the sentence. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. [ntedl. 
v. (1628) 148 In respect of Pope Gregory his alluding the 
name of Engelisce vnto Wnellike. lbid.v. 141 The reverent 
Father perceiuing this name to alude vnto the name of 
Angeli. 1607 Torset. Four-footed Beasts 117 Gray-hounds 
.. called Windspil/, alluding to compare their swiftness with 
the winde. 

+3. To refer by the he of fancy. a. ¢rans. ‘Yo 
refer (a thing) fancifully or figuratively, to compare 
symbolically, ¢o (something else). b. zz¢ér. To have 
a fanciful or figurative reference, to correspond ina 
figure, ¢o (something clse). Ods. 

1596 Ilanincton Ulysses upon Ajax (1814) 70 Now, to 
allude this, Philaretes, in this sort conceit me. 1613 T. 
Apams /’ract, Wks, (1861) 11, 10 (D.) Some have alluded 
these three, gold, myrrh, and frankincense, to.. faith, hope, 
and charity. 1630 ‘T'avtor (Water I.) Wks. (N.) He at fast 
allude her to a water-man, 1647 Crasuiaw /oents 209 Hills 
and relentless rocks, or if there be Things that in hardness 
more affude to thee. 1655 [See ALLUDING.) 1665 WiTHER 
Lord's Prayer 133 The holy Ghost alludes not our most 
wise Creator to a foolish Potter. ae 

4. inir. To have an obliquc, covert, or indirect 
reference, to point as it were in passing. 

1533 More Afol. viii. Wks. 1557, 860/1 These wordes.. 
allude vnto certaine woordes of Tyndall. 1711 STEELE Spect, 
No. 11 Px Quotations which allude to the Perjuries of the 
Fair. 1713 — Luglishm. No. 50. 319 The following Letter 
alludes to an Edition of a Discourse printed in Ireland. Afod. 
This expression evidently alludes to some circumstance then 
well known but now forgotten. 

5. inir. To make an indirect or passing reference, 
to glance at, refer indirectly 40. (Often used ignor- 
antly as= refer in its general sense.) 

1874 Wuitcirt Def. Anszw. i. (1851) 1. 162 In a family the 
master is above the servant..whereunto Christ himself 
alludeth. 165: Baxter /uf. Bapt, 251 The Apostle ex- 
poundeth, and not only alludeth to these words. 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 510 P 3 He alludes to enterprises which 
he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his life. 1787 Gitpin 
Tour Lakes (R.) The peopte of the country, alluding to the 
whiteness of its foam, calf it sour-milk force. 1837 J. Harris 
Gt. Teacher 307 He often alluded to his poverty. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. 291, 1 allude to my parents. 

+6. drans. To refer (a thing) as applicable, ap- 
propriate, or belonging, /o (as a saying to that to 
which it refers, a name to its owner, a thing to its 
author). Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts 187 Men for honour of 
Bacchus, did dance upon certain Bottles made of Goats 
skins... whereunto Virgil alluded this saying; A/odéibus in 
Ppratis unctos saltere per utres, 1634 ‘T. Hersert Trav. 
137 Ninus.. built Ninive, though some affude it to Assur. 

+7. trans. (with 07., inf., or subord. cl.) To throw 
out by the way, to hint, suggest. Ods. 

1547 J. Heywoop Wit § Folly x2, 1 glanset at payne of 
mynd, allewdyng That payne to be most payne. 1887 
Hotinsued Chron. V1. 851/1 The king of Spaine affuded 
with good right, that the empire apperteined to him. 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Man, ui. vii. 285 To excuse this unex- 
perienced Notion .. they allude these ensuing Apologies. 

Alluded (aliz-déd), p7/. a. [f. prec. + -Ep.] In a/- 
luded to; Indirectly referred to, hinted at, meant. 

1684 T. Burnet 7A. Earth (J,.) That artificial structure 
here alluded to. 1872 Yeats Zechn. flist. Comin. 22 Vhe 
agency of fire alluded to above. 

Alluding (allz-din), v4/. s6. [f.as prec. + -1xG!.] 
The making of indirect reference or allusion. 

1580 HotiywanD 7reas. Fr, Tong., Addusion, an alluding 
or applying to an other thing. 186x J. HoLtaxp Lessons in 
Life vit. 99 Fond of alfuding to the fact. 

Alluding (al!din), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
In alluding to: +8. Suggesting a likeness to (oés.). 
b. Referring indirectly to, hinting at. 

1655 Futrer Ch. Hist. yun. 29 Sable wings somewhat 
alluding to those of Bats. 1672 Marvete Xek. Transp. 1. 
197 Another expression of our Authors alluding too this way. 

ume, -inous, obs. var. ALUM, -JNOUs. 

|] Allumette (alzmet). [Fr., f. al/umer to set 
light to (:—late L. adliimindre, f.ad to + dimen light) 

+ -clte dim. formative.] A match for lighting. 

1848 Lowe tt /oet. IVks. (1879) 127/2 Twisting an allumette 
out of one of you..and relighting my calumet. 1878 Lavy 
Hersert tr. Hibner’s Round the World xii. 1903 HW any 
allumettes are discovered they are pitilessly confiscated. 
1882 Frouve Carlyée viii. 121 A faggot or two of cedar allu- 
mettes. ne. 

+ Allu:minate, v. Ods.—° [A refashioning of 
earlier ALLUMINE after 2/umin-ale: see-ATE3.] To 
illuminate (manuscripts). 

3742 Baitey, A d/éuminate, to enlighten, to give Grace, 
Light, and Ornament to the Letter painted. 

+ Allu‘minated, ///.a. Os.—° [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Illuminated. } 

1775 Asu, Adfuminated, Painted, coloured, embellished. 

+ Allu:minating, z2/. 56. Oés.-° [fas prec. 
+-ING!.] Hluminating. 


1775 AsH, Af duminating, painting, colouring, embellishing. 

+Allu:mine, v. Obs. [a. Fr. a(/) damine-r, are- 

fashioning of OF r. alamer (Pr. alumnar, alumenar, 
16 


ALLUMINOR. 


It. allumar, -inar, Sp. alumbrar, Pg. alumear, 
allumiar, OCat. alumar):—late L. adlimind-re to 
set light to, light up, f. ad to + /émind-re to light, 
f. amen light. In some senses a/usminer represents 
earlier exluminer, repr. L. inliminare.] To en- 
lighten, brighten, illuminate. 

1581 Marpeck Bk. Notes 947 They wold haue him to be 
worshipped of vs, who allumining them doe reioyce. _ 

+ Allu‘minor. Ods. [a. Anglo-Fr. a//uminour 
:—OFr. alumineor, later allumincur, £. alluminer 
(here = exluminer): see prec. and -or. Aphetized 
to Luminor and Linner.} An illuminator of manu- 
scripts, a limner. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. I//, ix, Any writer, lympner, bynder, or 
imprynter of such bokes [French version : Ascun escrivener, 
alluminour, liour, ou enpressour, autrement dit imprintour. 
164 c. transi. Any scrivener, allumynour, reader, or printer 
of such bookes]. 1607 CoweL J/nterfr. (1672) Alluminor de- 
notes one, that by his Trade coloureth or painteth upon 
Paper or Parchment. At this day we call such a one a 
Limner. {1734 Stow London (Strype) II. v. xiv. 311 quotes 
Act of Rich. ITY with ‘ Alluminer.’] : 

+ Allu'rance. Ods. [f. ALLURE v. + -ANCE, as if 
a. Fr. *al/urance.] The action of alluring ; allure- 
ment, enticement. 

1580 Baret Alv. A 315 To draw by allurance: to flatter 
.. Blandior. 1587 Go.pinc De Mornay xxvi. 396 The 
Scriptures haue in their lowlinesse more statelines . . in their 
homelinesse more allurance. 


+ Allu-rant, 77/. a. Obs. [f. ALLURE v. + -ANT, 
asifa. Fr. *ad/urant; cf.OFr.alurant.] Alluring, 
enticing, seductive. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Ind., A sweete Singer of new 
Ballads allurant. 

Allure (Aalitios), v.; also 5-7 alure. fa. OFr. 
alure-r, aleurrer, alerrer to attract, captivate, f. @ 
to + /urer, leurrer to LURE, orig.a term of Falconry.] 

1. To attract by the offer of some advantage or 
pleasure; to tempt by something flattering or 
acceptable; to entice; to win over. a. to (or 
from) a person or party. 

1401 Pol. Pozms (1859) 11.54 Alle these ben alured to 3oure 
sory secte. 1574tr. J/arlorat’s A focalips 116 He executeth 
the office of our mediator, gently alluring vs vnto him. 1614 
Raveicu Hist, World 1.58 To allure the principall of them 
to his partie. 1796 Morse Asmer. Geog. 1. 67 The foreigners, 
whom the fame of the discoveries of the Portuguese had 
allured into their service. 1841 Macautay £ss., Hastings 
607 The military adventurers who were allured to the Mogul 
standards. 1847 Dickens Haunted Alax 210 Alluring her 
towards him. 

b. to (or from) a place. 

1531 ELyvot Governor (1875) 12 Excepte with some pleasaunt 
noyse, thei be alured and conueied vnto an otherhyue. 1611 
Bite Hos. ii. 14, I will allure her, and bring her into the 
wildernesse. 1769 Gotpsm. Des. Vill.170 He.. Allur'd to 
brighter worlds, and led the way. 1781 Cowrer Lett. Wks. 
1876, 73 The fine weather .. allures the ladies into the garden. 
1845 Hamitton Pog. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 187 Many workmen 
are allured from the country. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & Js. 1. 
ii. 126 He accordingly sought .. to allure him back to Spain. 

e. to (or from) a course of action. 

1513 More Edw. V, Ded. 2 [It] doth allure all well-dis- 
posed persons to the imitation of those things. 1534 — Ox 
the Passion Wks. 1557, 1274/1 The other lesse euils, that he 
alewred and alected her with. 1577 NortHBprooke Dicing 
(843) 104 Him that did teach and practise .. vaine pastimes 
and playes, and did allure children vp therein. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilger. u, Introd. 134 Things that seem to be hid in words 
obscure, Do but the Godly mind the more alure, To study. 
1750 Jounson Ra/, No. 170 P12 Had she not been allured 
by hopes of relief. 1870 Epcar Runnymede 211 Nothing 
could allure him from his fidelity to the crown. 
M°Cartny Own Times U1. xlv.381 Perhaps he had purposely 
allured his opponents on. 

+2. ref. Obs. rare. 

1603 Frorio AJontaigne 1. xiii. (1632) 145 Such as allure 
themselves unto it, and that affect to honour. .themselves 
by such service. : 

3. simply, To exercise an attractive power upon ; 
to appea! temptingly to ; to fascinate, charm. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v.78 A hundred Nymphs .. Whose 
features might allure the Sea-gods more then thee. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1. 573 The golden Sun in splendor likest 
Heaven Allur’d his eye. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 185 Viands of 
various kinds allure the taste. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat, Soc. 
Wks. I. 63 Some were allured by the modern, others rever- 
enced the ancient. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalior 1, ii. 17 Sad 
is the message, yet its sense allures. 

+4. gen To draw to or towards oneself, draw 
forth, attract, elicit (a thing). Ods. 

1616 Sanpys in Farr’s S, P. 1848) 80 O thankful then God’s 
love alure. 1622 Sparrow Rationale (1661) 174 The Priests 
.- inviting and alluring the mercy of God. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon m1, X. 525 He made use of all the odious terms he 
could invent, to allure his Majesties Indignation, 1794 
Patey Nat. Theol. xx. (1819) 327 A sweet liquor allures the 
approach of flies. 

+ Allu‘re, 53.1 Ods. [f. the vb.] =ALLUREMENT. 

1548 Geste Pr. Afasse 132 Not onlye to ryot is synne but 
the doctryne also therof and the allure to the same. 1590 
T. Watson Poems (1870) 169 Inticd from gricfs by some allure 
diuine. 1758 Warsurton Div. Legat. (ed. 10: III. 87 His 
images and ideas are by an insensible allure, taken through. 
out from crowded cities. : 

| Allure (alzi-r , 54.2 [Fr., f.ad/er to go: see -URE.] 
Gait: mien, air. (See also ALURE.) 

1882 Sara in /ilustr. Lond, News 23 Sept. 323 She has all 
the allures of a duchess. 1882 Myers Aeacw. Youth 192 
© Spanish eyebrows, Spanish eyes, Voice and allures of 
Spain! 
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Allwred, #//. a. [f ALLURE v.+-ED.] At- 
tracted as to a lure ; drawn or enticed to a place or 
to a course of action. 

1552 Hutoet, Allured, 4dlec‘us. 1611 Suaks, Cyd, 1. vi. 
46 Not so allur'd to feed. 1702 Pore Tkebais 737 Ravenous 
dogs, allur’d by scented blood. 1807 CrapBe Par. Reg. i. 
127 Not led by profit, nor allured by praise. 

Allurement (dlitieumént). Also 6al-. [f. At- 
LURE ¥. + -MENT.] 

1. The action or process of alluring, or attracting 
by some proffered good ; temptation, enticement. 

1561 T. N{orton] tr. Calvin's Just. 1. iti. (1634) 129 Will, 
for as much as it is drawne by allurement, cannot exclude 
necessity. 160x SHaxs. Ad/’s Well w. iii. 241 Take heede 
of the allurement of one Count Rossillion. 1671 Mitton 
P. R.u. 131 Though Adam by his wife’s allurement fell. 
1751 Jounson Raméb/. No. 155 » 8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified, or some powerful allurement 
cease its importunity. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 276 The 
snares of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided. 
1866 KincsLey //erew. vili.135 She found him proof against 
her allurements. 

2. Alluring faculty or quality; attractiveness, 
fascination, charm. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 22 The allurement of the 
other drawes the mind from vertue. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. vii. § 27 (1873) 65 A speech of great allurement 
toward his own purpose. 1756 Burke Suéd/. & B. Wks. I. 
228 To disentangle our minds from the allurements of the 
object. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. V. 398 Is it the right way 
to teath morality, to trick vice out with allurements? 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick, xxx. (C. D. ed.) 245 The young lady.. 
displaying her choicest allurements. 

3. The means of alluring ; that which is offered 


or operates as a source of attraction; a lure, bait. 

1548 Upatt etc. Eras, Paraphr. Mark i. 13 Deceiued 
with the pleasaunt alurement of an apple. 1626 R. Ber- 
NaRD Isle of Man (1627)53 Foolish niceries, perfumings, and 
other allurements to dalliance. 1725 De For }’oy. round 
World (1840) 251 Gold .. appeared to be the great allurement 
of the Spaniards. 1825 M‘Curtocn Pol. Econ. in. § 3. 234 
The allurements to enlist in the army. 

Allurer (4liieraz). [f. ALLURE. + -ER1.] One 
who, or that which, allures, attracts, or fascinates. 

1580 Hottypanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Blandisseur, an allurer 
or intiser. 1583 Basincton Wks. 272 Too much showe in 
apparrell..is a dangerous allurer of lust. 1690 Drypen 
Prophetess Prol. 11 Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes. 


Alluring (allierin), vd/. sb. [f. ALLURE v. + 
-InGl,] 
l. The action of attracting or enticing with the 


prospect of advantage. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1531 Exyot Governor (1834) 22 It behoueth with most 
pleasaunt allurynges to instill in them swete maners. 1602 
Furpecke Pandects 72 For the alluring of straunge Mer- 
chants into a Realme, their priuiledges must be inuiolablie 
obserued. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Sernz, VI. xiv. 224 Let 
us be far more set upon alluring souls into the right way. 

+2. Attractiveness, fascination, charm. Ods. 

1586 T. B. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. 482 Nature having 
honoured woman with a gracious alluring of the eyes. c1622 
FLetcner Wom. Prize 1. ili. (R.) Thus despising Thee and 
thy best allurings. 
‘ Alluring, ppl.a. [f. ALLURE v. + -ING?.] 

1. Attracting or enticing to a course of action ; 
appealing to the desires; tempting, seductive. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 450 By alluring intice- 
ments of many fair promises. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 588 
Quick’nd at the scent Of that alluring fruit. 1713 Younc 
Last Day u. 380 Teach me with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 1776 Gispon Decd, 
& F.1. 250 The prospect of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring. 1855 Macauray “ist. Eng. 1V. 712 The 
terms offered were alluring; three hundred guineas down. 

2. Attractive, fascinating, charming. ‘+a. of per- 


sons. Obs, 

1587 TurBERVILLE Jvag. 7. (1837) 80 Much given to the 
love of light alluring dames. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 82 
Mercy was of a fair Countenance, and therefore the more 
alluring. 1732 Pore A/or. Ess. 11. 70 Fair Coursers, Vases 
and alluring Dames. 

b. of things. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1.1.89 Hath homelie age th’ alluring 
beauty tooke From my poore cheeke? 1655 H. VauGHaN 
Silex Scint. 1. 169 Each gay, alluring ware. 1755 Hervey 
Theron & Asp. \. 34 The loveliest Colours and most alluring 
Forms. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. A/adon. (1857) Introd. 31 
An alluring and even meretricious beauty. 

Alluringly (alierinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?,] 
In an alluring manner; so as to attract or fasci- 
nate ; temptingly, charmingly. 

1611 Cotcr., Faire les doux yeux a ..to frame or set th’ eyes 
to looke alluringly, flatteringly, or pitifully at one. 1862 
Lytton Strange Story il. 178 On sale at a price which 
seemed to mealluringly trivial. 1868 Brownine Ring & Bh. 
yvut. 1657 And to love, Not simply did alluringly incite. 

Alluringness (ilitierinnés). rare—°. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being alluring ; at- 
tractiveness, charm. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in JeHNSON, etc. 

Allusion (al'zzan).  [ad. L. aldision-em, n. of 
action f. alladéve to ALLUDE. Cf. mod.Fr. ad/usion.] 

+1. Illusion. Oés. 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Harl. Misc. (1793) 59 Resolved 
in the error of his allusion, he strongly conjectured that, etc. 

+2. A play upon words, a word-play, a pun. Oés. 

1556 Recorpe Cast. Know. 4 So dooth that sentence leese 
his beautye by the translation, for there canne be no suche 


allusion of woordes in the englyshe. 1576 Lamparne Pevanzd, 
| Kent (1826) 426 The battail tin memorie that they threw 
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away their coates) was called by allusion Losecoatefield. 
1605 VerRSTEGAN Dec, [ntell., Some refer Adolescens to *Abo- 
Aeaxow, ‘fond of chit-chat.’ This is not a derivation, but 
an Allusion. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. 25 ‘As they 
did not like,’etc. Here is an elegant Paronomasia or allu- 
sion on the words eSoxtuacaw and adoxiuov. 1731 BAILEY, 
Allusion, a dalliance or playing with words alike in sound 
but unlike in sense. 

+ 3. A symbolical reference or likening; a meta- 
phor, parable, allegory. Ods. 

1548 Upattetc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. (R.) By reason of 
sundry allusions, diuers prouerbes, many figures. 1611 
Coter., A d/usion, an allusion, or likening; an alluding, or 
applying of one thing unto another. 1635 Quartes Emzd/. 
Introd. (1718) 2 To see the Allusion to our blessed Saviour 
figured in these Types. 1641 Frencn Déséi¢/. v. (1651) 117 
By a sutable allusion the nutriment is taken for the life of 
man. 1736 Butter Axa. 1. iii. 87 Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. 
II. 67 If he had pursued the allusion, he must have painted 
many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra. 

4. A covert, implied, or indirect reference. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, A2 The verse oft, with allusion, as 
supposing a full knowing reader, lets slip. 1624 GATAKER 
Transubst. 95 With more special allusion and application 
to the water of Baptism. 1703 MAuNDRELL Journ. Ferus. 
(1732) 142 Those frequent allusions made to them in the Word 
of God. 1766 Sir A, Mitcnetr in Ellis Orig. Left. n. 515 
IV. 499 His .. Majesty smiling, said, I understand your allu- 
sion. 1790 Patey Hor. Paul. 1,1. 5 The frequent allusions 
to the incidents of his private life. 1824 Dippin Lidr. Comp. 
214 To which some allusion has been made in a precedin 
page. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. 1V. 730 A very eee 
ligible allusion to the compromise proposed by France. 


* Allusive (alizsiv), a. [f. L. al/is- ppl. stem of 


allid-ére to ALLUDE + -1VE, as if ad. L. *a//ésivus.] 
+1. Playing upon a word, punning. Ods. 

1656 Futter /7ist. Camb, (1840) 174 Dr. Thomas Nevyle 
-- practising his own allusive motto, Ne vile velis. 

b. Her. Allusive Arms, called also canting or 
punning arms: those in which the charges suggest 
or play upon the bearer’s name or title, as the 
martlets (OFr. arondel young swallow) borne by 
the Duke of Arundel. 

2. Symbolical, metaphorical, figurative. arch. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. nu. 18 The diuision of Poesie .. is 
into Poesie Narrative, Representative, and Allusive. 1635 
Bratuwalt Arcad. Princ. u.149 The allusive meaning of 
theseemblemes. 1672 J acoms Coz. Roz. viii. (1868) 205 No 
better than an..allusive, metaphorical son of God. 1780 
BosweE tt Johnson (1847) 663/1 Johnson .. professed that he 
could bring him out into conversation, and used this allusive 
expression, ‘Sir, I can make him rear.’ 1850 Leitcu tr. 
Sliller’s Anc. Art § 128. 102 It represents [it]..in the 
allusive manner of antiquity. 

3. Containing an allusion ; having or abounding 
in indirect references. 

1607 TorseL. Four-footed Beasts (1673) 341 According to 
the allusive saying ofthe Mantuan. c1630 JACKSON Creed vi. 
xv. Wks. VII. 109 No concludent proof, but allusive only. 
1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 18 More allusive yet to our 
plate. 1864 Sect. No. 1875. 6 Modern ephemeral writing, 
being essentially allusive from the necessity of condensation, 
is crowded with allusions to historical facts. 1875 FortTNum 
Majolica xv.172 The inscription . . allusive, in all probability, 
to the reconciliation of the rival houses. 

ceo an ali¢'sivli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.} 

1. Symbolically, metaphorically, figuratively. arch. 

21660 Hammonp H%s. I. 6 (J.) By which allusively are 
noted the Roman armies, whose ensign was the eagle. 1671 
Eacnarp Oéserv. 63 To take the words not litterally, but 
allusively. 1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. ti. 39 They are 
only used allusively, as a kind of pictorial language. 

2. By way of allusion, or indirect reference. 

1656 Trapp Exp. Alait. v. 12 (1868) 55/1 Allusively to the 
walks and galleries that were about the temple. 1755 YouNG 
Centaur vi. Wks 17571V.259 To speak allusively to the patri- 
archal vision. , 1779 Jounson L. P., Dryden Wks. 11. 339 
An incident. . allusively mentioned by-Dryden. 1868 Hers 
Realmah x. (1876) 284 To write always allusively, but so 
that the allusions should be understood by any intelligent 
person. 188: StracHEY in Academy 5 Mar. EF Trafalgar 
is dismissed allusively and unintelligibly in two lines. 

Allusiveness (ilizsivnés). [fas prec. + -NESS.] 

1. Symbolicalorfigurative quality ormanner. arch, 

1669 H. More Seven Churches ix. (T.) The multifarious 
allusiveness of the prophetical style. 1875 M. Lower Exg/. 
Surn. (1875) 11. App. 128 The allusiveness so much objected 
to by the lovers of simple and non-emblematical heraldry. 

2. The quality of containing or making covert or 


indirect reference. 

1791 Wintaker Rev. Gibbon (R.) The quick and short allu- 
siveness of it {Gibbon's language]. 1863 Sat. Rev. 415 Half- 
jocular allusiveness, which is incomparably more suggestive 
and more full of temptation than anything else, 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. 11. 299 The indirectness, the allusiveness, the 
educated reticence of the artists. 

+ Allu‘sory, 2. Ods. [f. L. adis- ppl. stem of 
allud-cre to ALLUDE+-oRY, as if ad. L. *allisor- 
ius.) Ofor pertaining to allusion ; allusive ; sym- 
bolical, figurative. ; 

1631 Donne Def, Self-Murd, (1644) 112 In the same Oration 
he hath another allusorie argument. 1660 H. More A/ys¢. 
God, vu. vii. 308 It is not merely an allusorie Prefiguration 
of the Messiah, but a down-right Description of him. 1663 
Flagellum, O. Cromwell (1672) 13 An unhappy allusory 
Oinen of his after Actions. 

+ All-utterly, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 5 al vt- 
terly, alouterly, 5-6 aluterlie, 5-7 alluterlie, 
-ly. [See Att C 6, and UTTERLY. After W yclif 
and Chauccr, apparently retained only by Scottish 


ALLUVIAL. 


writers.] Wholly, entirely, completely; wholly 
and utterly, absolutely. 

1374 Cnaucer Boethius (1868) Sad oa ne were nat alouter- 
ly Saknowen to me. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 54, 1 a cord in no 
ping wip him, but al vtterly we are contran. a 1423 James 1 
King's Q. ww. vi, Gif thy lufe be set alluterly Of ayce lust. 
1513 DoucLas ners iv. vi.g9 Aluterlie dissauit or dissolate. 
1582-8 //ist. James VF (1804) 204 This was alluterly refuisit 
be the capitane. 1651 CALDERwoop //ist, Kirk (1843) IL. 
387 To root out, destroy, alluterlie subvert all monuments 
of idolatrie. 

Alluvial (allzvial), a. (Ee. alluot-um +-ALl, 
Cf. mod.Fr. a//uvial.] Of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of alluvium; deposited from flowing water, 
or pertaining to such a deposit. 

1802 Pravrairn /élustr, Hutton. Th. 463 Contained in the 
soil or alluvial earth. 1850 LayarD Nineveh xiii. 342 The 
soil, an alluvial deposit, was rich and tenacious, 1858 Geik1E 
Hist. Boulder x. 194 Alluvial matter still darkened the water. 
1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 142 The rich alluvial mud of Egypt. 

Alluvian (allvian), a. rare. [fL. alluvt-um 
+-an. Cf, mod.Fr. a//uvien.] = ALLUVIAL. 

1794 SuLiivan View Nat. I. 493 Alluvian mountains, as 
they are denominated, are evidently of posterior formation. 
1866 J. Rose Virgil Ecl. & Georg. 81 Such the alluvian mud 
by mountain rills Deposited o'er valleys from the hills. 

Alluvion (all@vian). [a. Fr. a//uvion, ad. L. 
alluvion-emt a washing against, inundation ; f. a/- 
=ad- to +-/uvio washing, f. /u-cre to wash.] 

1. The wash or flow of the sea against the shore, 


or of a river on its banks. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot/, (1821) I. Pref. 48 Ane gret 
tre was brocht, be alluvion and flux of the see, toland. 1665 
Marvett Poems Wks. 1776 III. 288 Holland..the off- 
scouring of the British sand, Or what by the ocean's slow 
alluvion fell, Of ship-wreck’d cockle and the muscle-shell. 
1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Sup. s.v., Great alterations are made 
.. by alluvions of the sea, 1853 Sir F. Patcrave -Vornt. & 
Eng. I. 321 The isle .. has not been obliterated by alluvion. 

2. An inundation or overflow ; a flood, especially 
when the water is charged with much matter in 


suspension. 

isso Nicotts Thucydides 92 (R.) Of the whyche alluuyons 
and overflowynges the earthquakes (as I thynke) were the 
cause. 1644 Howexr Let??. (1753) 456 Slow rivers, by insens- 
ible alluvions, take in and let out the waters that feed them. 
1830 Lyeit Princ. Geol, 1. 349 A current of mud is produced 
..50 late as the 27th of October, 1822, one of these alluvions 
descended the cone of Vesuvius. , : 

3. The matter deposited by a flood or inundation. 

1731 BaiLey, <1 //é«vion, an accession or accretion along the 
sea-shore, or the banks of large rivers by tempests or inun- 
dations, 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111.60 Detached alluvions 
covering the emerged land. 1849 F. Snosere tr. Afuyo's 
Hunchb, 104 Every wave of time superinduces its alluvion. 


4. esp. The matter gradually deposited by a river. 


= ALLUVIUM. 

1779 Mann in Pil, Trans. LXIX. 602 The matters, so 
carried off, will be thrown against the opposite bank of the 
river ..and produce a new ground, called an alluvion, 1834 
Bancrort /fist, U.S. 1. xiii. 423 A hardy race multiplied 
along the alluvion of the streams. 1841 Catuin North 
Amer. Ind, (1844) I. iii. 19 Spreading the deepest and rich- 
est alluvion over the surface of its meadows. 

5. Law. The formation of new land by the slow 
and imperceptible aetion of flowing water. 

1751 Hume £ss., Fustice (1817) 11. 483 The accessions 
which are made to land bordering upon rivers, follow the 
land, say the civilians, provided it be made by what they call 
alluvion, that is insensibly and imperceptibly. 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gaius 11. § 70 That becomes ours which is brought 
to us by alluvion. id : 

Alluvious (aliviss), a. [f. L. al/uvi-us (see 
next) +-oUS.] Of alluvial character, washed up. 

173r Baitey, 4 d/uvious, overflowing. 1755 Jounson, A/- 
fuvious, that which is carried by water toanother place, and 
lodged upon something else. 1837 Locxnart Scott IV. 286 
The aforesaid alluvious substances which formed its shores. 

Alluvium (aliz-vidm). Pl. alluvia, alluviums. 
(a. L. alluvitem neut. of adj. alluvius washed 
against, f. a/-=ad- to + /uére to wash.]_ A deposit 
of earth, sand, and other transported matter left 
by water flowing over land not permanently sub- 
merged ; chiefly applied to the deposits formed in 
river valleys and deltas. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 121 Our Earth, where Alluviums 
are made in some places, and the Sea gains upon the Land 
in others. 1731 Baiwey, A//uzia, little islets thrown up by 
the violence of the stream. 1803 Syp. Smitu Ws. 1859 I. 
53/1 An alluvium gained and preserved from the sea. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 187 The Mississippi, by the continual 
shifting of its course, sweeps away .. considerable tracts of 


alluvium. 1878 Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxviii. 458 The bones 
of which are found in the old alluvia of rivers. 


1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke vi. (1876) 66 Out of this book 
alluvium a hole seemed to have been dug near the fireplace. 
1862 Luptow Hist. U. S. 281 The tide of emigration .. left 
behind it a sort of alluvium of free-soil principles. 

+ Allwhat, ¢07/. adv.,and prep, Obs. [ALL- E 1 
+ WHAT, occas. used in south. dial. =whad time, 
while, when.) 

A. conj. adv. (with or without /Aaf) All the 
while, while, till. 
* 1314 Guy IV, 81 Al whatthat cite y-nomen be. ¢1315 SHORE- 
HAM 127 Al fram Crystes ascensioun, Al wat comth hyre as- 
sumpcioun, 1340 Ayend, 132 Hy clifp an he3 alhuet pet hi 
come to perfeccion. 


B. prep. Till, until. 
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1340 Aye. 26 Pet no man ne may his knawe alhuet panne 
pet hi byb uol wexe. /did. 52 He uestep .. alhuet ni3t. 

All-where (¢:1-hwéo1), adv. areh, [AuL- E 2+ 
WHERE, At first over all-where.] Everywhere. 

€ 1430 /iymns to Wirg. (1867) 102 But ouer al-where is pi 
godhede. 1526 SkeLton Magnyf. 1347 Foly and Fansy all 
where, every man doth face and brace. 1585 James I Fss. 
Poesie (Arb,) 17 The pelmell chok with larum loude alwhair. 
¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. To Fatrest Fair Wks. 31/2 All- 
where diffused. 1865 Loweui. fet. IVks. (1879) 437, 1 follow 
all-where for thy sake. : 

b. In form allwheres. (Cf. a/way-s, somelime-s.) 

1879 J. Lone inetd xi. 826 Allwheres at once their missiles 
stream. 

Allwhither (6:lhwi'Sa1), adv. rave. [ALL- E2 
+ WHITHER; after a//-where.] In every direction. 

1878 B. Tayvror Deukalion 1. iii. 153 Thou warrest with 
pure intelligence That rays allwhither from its central flame. 

+ A:ll-who'le, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
al-hool, 5-6 al-hole, 6-7 all whole. orth. 5 al 
hale, 5-6 all hale, al haill, 6 alhayl. [AtL- £6 
+ WHOLE; cf, ALL Ato. Cf. Fr. /out endier.) 


A. adj. Entire. 

1449 Peacock Refr. 1, wv. 20 The seid ful al hool moral 
lawe of kinde..the al hool lawe with which Cristen men ben 
chargid. 1513 Douctas Aneis vi. xiii. Argt., Anchyses 
schawis Eneas to tbe end Alhayl the lynage that suld fra hym 
discend. 1588 A. Kino Canisius’ Catech. 2 in Cath. Trac- 
tates (S.T.S.) 209 That Christ is albaill contenit in tbe holie 
sacrament off the alter, 

B. adv. Entirely. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scotd, (1858) I. 39 Fra Clyde alhaill on 
to Brigantia. 1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Bivb, 
It is a straunge thynge, & all hole agaynst reason. 1601 
Hotianp Pdiny (1634) I. 67 The region .. all whole inthe mid- 
land part of Italy. 

+ A:ll-whorlly, adv. Obs.; also 5 alholly, 6 
north. al haillelie. [f. prec.+-ty%.] Entirely. 

©1440 Partonope 5163T0 yow alholly Ido meschryfe. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scotl. (1858) I. 277 Thair purpois wes al 
haillelie to fle. 1597 Damier Civ. Wares ww. lxviii, Bent All- 
wholly unto active worthynesse. 

All-wielding (6:lwi'ldin), 447. 2. Forms: 1 
al-waldend, 2 al-weldinde, 3 al-wealdent, al- 
waldand, 4-5 alweldand(e, 5 alweldynge. [ALL- 
E 7+ wielding pr. pple. of Wi1eLp. Cf. OE. adj. ea/- 
weald, and sb. eal-wealda.) All-ruling, almighty. 

arooo Botschaft (Grein) Alwaldend God. ¢1175 Lams. 
Fiom. 215 Al weldinde Godd. @ 1300 Cursor M. 3117 Herkens 
o godd pat all weldand. a 1300 Credo in Retig, Ant. I. 22 
Sitis on his fadir richt hand, fadir al-waldand. 1352 Pod. 
Poems (2859) 1.75 Alweldand God, of mightes maste. a1q00 
Chev. Assigne 1 All-weldynge god. 

+ A:ll-wi'tty, ¢. Ods. [ALL- E6.] Knowing 
all things, omniscient. (A special attribute of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the ‘Eternal Wisdom.’) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 2 Pe witte of be Son alwytty. 
£1375 Wyciir De Apost. Cleri. 86 Sip Crist is al witty as 
our feip techib us. 1496 Dives 6 Panp. (W. de Worde) in. 
xix. 157/2 The seconde commaundement is applyed to the 
sone alwytty .. for he knoweth all. 

A‘llwo:rk. Work, especially domestie work, of 
all kinds. <A/aid of all-work: a general servant. 

1838 Dickens Ol. Twist (1850) 139/2 Bnittles was a lad of 
allwork. 1880 W.S. Gitspert Pir. Penz. 1, A piratical maid 
of all work, 

Ally (alsi:),v. Forms: 3-4 alie, 4-6 alye, allie, 
allye, 5- ally. [a. OFr. alse-r :—L. alliga-re, f. al- 
=:ad- to+ligare to bind, fasten. For change of 
a- toal-see AL- pref.l. Differentiated variants are 
AuLay v.2, ALLoy; a by-form ultimately of same 
origin is ALLIGATE.] 

1. ¢rans. To combine, unite, or join in affinity, 
companionship, amity, or association for a special 
object ; now chiefly of marriage, friendly associa- 
tion of sovereign states, and union of nature or 
spirit. Const. Zo, with. 

1297 R. Grovuc. 65 To be in such mariage alied to the em- 
perour. ¢1386 Cuarcer Pard. 7. 288 Me were lever dye, 
Than I yow scholde to hasardours allye [v.7. alye, alleye, 
allie]. cxqz5 Wyntoun Cron, wv. xix. 27 Swa wythe pame 
til alyid be, Pat and pare posteryti. 1558 Q. Exiz. in Strype 
Ann. Ref, 1. 1. App. i. 389 We do by this our proclamation 
streightly charge andallyethemtous. 1605 Stow s1. 670 
She allied unto her all the Knights. 1732 Pore £ss. Slax 
1L 243 Wants, frailties, passions, closer stull ally The common 
intrest. 1837 J. Harris Gt. Vcacher 17 Virtue .. allies us 
to supreme greatness, 1847 TeExnyson Princess 1. 51 You 
may with those self-styled our lordsally Yourfortunes. 1862 
R. i ae Ess. Hist. §& Art 33 We can never ally ma. 
hogany to vivid reds. f 

2. refi, (with same meaning and const.) 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 24 Alfride vnto Rollo sone gan 
him alie. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Attar, to confederate, to 
allie himselfe. 1635 A. StarrorD Fem, Glory (1869) 59 He 
might have allied Himselfe to the greatest Princes. 1781 J. 
Moore /fa/y (1790) I. ii. 20 This young gentleman has lately 
allied himself to the family .. by marrying. 1849 Macacay 
Hist. Eng. 11.51 He allied himself closely with Castlemaine. 

3. incr. To unite, enter into allianee. arch. 

1330 R. Brenne Chron. 67 To Malcolme, be Scottis kyng, 
Tostus alied to. ¢1386 Cuaucer Jlerch. 7.170 Wherme lust 
beste toallien {v. 7. allyen, alien}. c1qg00 Destr. Troy vu. 3190 
Yche lede by the last aliet perto. 31825 7. Jerrrrson Au/o- 
biog. Wks. 1859 I. 31 No foreign power will ally with us. 
1837 Lytton si thers II. 195 If they [the Athenians] will ally 
with me. 

+4. intr. To belong naturally. Oés. rare. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 248 Now is non of age of his an- 
cestrie May haf his heritage, to whom it salle alie. 


ALLYL. 


+ 5. trans. To combine or mix (ingredients). Ods, 
(Cf. allay, alloy.) 

1392 in Warner's Axtig. Culiz., Alye it with jolkes of eyren. 
¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 Pere-with alye mony metes. 
¢1g00 Anc. Cookery in H/ouseh, Ord, (1790) 427 Take grene 

esen .. wyth gode brothe of beeff.. and let hom boyle ty 
it aly hitself. 

Ally (alai-), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 alie, alye, 4-8 
allye, (4 aleye), 5 aly, 5-7 allie, (6-7 alley), 5- 
ally. Oceas. accented a-//y in 7. [f. the vb.] 

I. abstract. 

+1. Connexion by mariage or descent; relation- 
ship, kinship, kindred. Ods. 

crg00 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 102 His son .. Or ellis won that 
wer hernextof alye. 2494 Fanyas tv. Ixxi. 49 A noble yonge 
man of thalyof Helayne. 1592 Warner A/5, Eng, vin. xxxv. 
170 He wiu'd a Lady passing faire and of the King’s Allie. 

+ 2. Confederation, alliance. Oés. 

1513 Douctas /?imets x. ix. 22 His band of freyndschip and 
ally. 1553 87 Foxe A. & AZ, II. 370 A perpetual league 
amity and allie should be nourished between this realm and 
the princes of Germany. 

II. collect. (Cf. ‘to have acquaintance with’; ‘to 
meet all his acquaintance.’) 

+3. People of one’s relationship ; kindred, rela- 
tives. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov, Myst. (1841) 145 If I myght of myn alye ony 
ther ffynde. c¢ 1400 S#. A lexus (Cott. MS.) 64 With alle the 
beste of here Aleye. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 286 The erl of 
Northumbirland cam .. with alle his alye. 

+4. People of anallianee; confederates. Ods. rare. 

1375 BarBour Bruce xvu. 319 Or ellis thai war his allye. 

LIT. tndividual, (Cf. ‘an aequaintanee.’) 

+5. A relative, a kinsman or kinswoman. Oés. 

€1380 Sir Ferumbs, 4077 Othre pat ware ys cosyns oper 
alyes. ¢ 3386 CHaucer Sec. Nonnes T, 292 ‘This day I take 

the for myn allye,’ Sayde this blisful faire mayde. 1388 
Wveur £2. xviii. 5 Jetro, alie of Moises. 1482 J/onk of 
Evesham (1869) 71 Cosyn and alye to the same bysshoppe. 
1s9z Suaxs, Kom. & Ful. m. i. 114 This Gentleman the 
Princes neere Alie. 1654 LestranGe KX. Charles / (1655) 118 
Upon an ally worse still, as superinducting Incest with Rape. 

6. fig. Anything akin to another by community 
of structure or properties, or placed near it in elas- 
sification. In Ao. Natural orders placed in the 
same ALLIANCE, q.v. 

1697 Drypen F’trg. Georg. 1. 549 All the Weste Allies of 
stormy Boreas blow, 1713 Deruam Physico- Theol. vit. ii. 
384 From the Head and Mouth, pass we to its near Allie 
the Stomach. 1857 H. Mitrer Jest. Rocks xi. 496 Consist- 
ing mainly of ferns and their allies. J/od. The alkaline 
metals and their allies. ; : 

7. One united or associated with another by treaty 
or league; now usually of sovereigns or states. 

3598 GrEENWEY Zacrtus Ann. xu. ii. 180 The like number 
of citizens and allies should bee vnder Corbuloes charge. 
1640 Quartes Enchirid. ix. 1 Assayle some Alley of his 
rather than himselfe. 1677 Septey Ax. & CZ. 1v. i. (1766) 
166 One King orallystill forsakes his side. 32769 RoperTSoN 
Charles V,V1.¥1.77 His new ally the Sultan. 1862 STANLEY 
Jew, Ch. (1877) I. xvi. 303 Ammon, the ancient ally of Israel 
-- is the assailant. 1870 Knicut Crown //ist. Eng. 791 
There were two columns of the Allies marching on Paris. 

8. fig. Anything auxiliary to another. 

1853 H. Rocers £cé. Faith 6 Tractarianism is .. the strict 
ally of Rome. 1869 Buckie Crviéis. III. v. 477 Science, in- 
stead of being the enemy of religion, becomes its ally. 

Ally, alley, alay (x'li), 54.2 [Supposed to be 
a diminutive abbreviation of alabaster: ef. Hilly, 
Tommy, ete.] A choice marble or taw, used by 
boys in playing ; one of real marble or alabaster 
in contrast with those of terra eotta, etc. 

1720 De Fort Duncan Camps. iv. Wks. 1871, 401 A large 
bag of marbles and alleys. 1748 PAil. Trans. XLV. 456 
Pellets, vulgarly called Alleys, which boys play withal. 
1807 CoLeRIDGE Oun Times III. ps3 While he was playing 
at marbles, would quarrel with the taws and alays in his 
mouth, because had understood it was the way Demosthenes 
learnt to splutter. 1833 J. Paris PArlos. tn Sport x. 171 
Why, your taw is a brown marble, and your ally, if I rightly 
remember, a very white one, is it not so? 1837 DickFNs 
Pickw. (1847) 281/1 Inquiring whether he had won any alley 
tors or commoneys lately. 1865 Miss Munocn CéAmstian's 
list. 37 An ‘ally taw,’ that is, a real alabaster marble. 

Ally, obs. form of ALLEY. 

Acllya, allia, Oés. Se. [The same as ALLY; 
the final a perhaps represents Fr. ¢ in aé/té allied.] 
= ALLY sé.1 in senses 2, 3, 4, 7. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occur r, (1833 166 For mantenance of the 
allia betwix the said king and thame. 1548 Compt. Scot. 
79 Vhe atheniens and ther allya .. assailget the persans. 
1568 in Tytler //rst. Scotd. (1864) III. 418 All of the surname 
of the Hamiltons and their allya. 165: Catperwoop //is/. 
Ark (1843) I. 295 The King of France, the ancient allya 
of this realme. 

Allying (4lsi-in), 74/. 5d. [f. Avy v, + -1NG1,.] 
Joining, uniting ; formation of alliance. 

_ 1598 Frorio, Parentado, a Mariage, or matching, or ally- 
ing together of houses. ’ : : 

Allyl (elil). Chem. [£ L. a//.¢um) garlic, onion 
+-YL=Gr. bAn substance.] ; 

1. A monovalent hydro-carbon radical, C,H., 
=CH,—CH=CH’, obtained in the free state as a 
very volatile liquid, with a pungeut odour resem- 
bling that of horse-radish. . : 

1854 Pereira, Wat. Jfed. 1. 225 Oils obtained from alli. 
aceous and cruciferous plants..whose hypothetical radica! 
isallyle. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. L140 Berthelot and De 
Luca in the same year [1857] isolated the radical allyl 1870 
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ALLYLAMINE. 


Tynpat Heat xv. § 763. 528 The liquid here employed is 
the iodide of allyl. : ; 

2. attrib. as in allyl series, allyl compounds, allyl 
alcohol C,H,OH, ai-allyl ether (C,Hs),0, allyl sul- 
pAide (C;H;5),8, allyl sulphocyanide C,H,.S.CN, 
allyl! oxalate, etc. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) 1. 56 Acrolein .. the alde- 
hyde of the allyl series. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 389 The 
allyl sulphide is remarkable as occurring in nature as the 
essential oil of garlic. In like manner allyl sulphocyanide is 
found as the essential oil of black mustard seed. 

Allylamine (zlilimain). Chem. [f. ALLYL 

+AMINE.] The ammonia of the allyl series 
C,;H;NHz,, also called Acrylamine. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 146 Allylamine is obtained by 
the action of ammonia on iodide of allyl. 

Allylate (z'lilet). Chem. [f. AULYL+-aTE4,] 
A salt of allyl, as sodium allylate C,H;ONa. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) I. 141 A gelatinous mass of 
allylate of potassium. 1869 Roscoe Evem. Chem. 389 Sodium 
dissolves in ally! alcohol, forming sodium allylate, one atom 
of typical hydrogen in the alcohol being replaced by sodium. 

Allylene (z'lilin). Chem. [f. ALLYL +-ENE.] 
A divalent hydro-carbon radical, C,H,, isomeric 
with acetylene ; consisting of allyl minus one atom 
of hydrogen. Also called propine. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 112 Pure allylene, a colourless 
gas, having an unpleasant odour, burning with a smoky 
flame. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 391 Allylene is formed by 
the action of potash upon propylene dichloride. 

Allylic (ali-lik), 2. Chem. [f. AtLyn+-1c.] Of 
or belonging to allyl. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.141 Allylic aldehyde (acrolein). 
3873 WILLIAMSON Chem. § 290 Allylic sulphide (Ca H5)2 S, 
e» found to be identical with the essential oil of garlic. 

Allylin (zlilin). Chem. [f. ALLyL+-1n.] A 
viscid liquid, a by-product in the preparation of 
allyl alcohol by distilling glycerin with oxalic acid. 

31874 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) VII. 51. 

a, almah (z'lma). Also alme, almeh. 


{a. Arab, date ca/mah, adj. fem. ‘learned, know- 
ing’; f. calama ‘to know’ (because they have been 
instructed in music and dancing). Cf. Fr. almdée.] 
An Egyptian dancing-girl. 

1814 Byron Corsair u1. ti. 8 While dance the Almas to wild 


minstrelsy. a@1877 Ourwa Tricotrin I. 394 Dance like an 
almah among the scarlet beans of the cottage garden, 


Almacantar (zlmakzntez). Forms: 4 al- 
mykantera, almicantera, 6 -ath, 7 almucan- 
turie, almicantarath, 6-8 almicanter, 8 almi- 
canther, 7-8 almucantar, 7-9 almacanter, -ar. 
[a. Fr. almicantarat or alinucantarat, also med.L. 
almi-, almucantarath; ad. Arab. wl eat al- 


mugantarat, pl. (with article) of 5 b:i. mugan- 


tarah (cited by Golius in sense of ‘ sundial’), deriv. 
of s,k2:3 gantarah, a bridge, an arch.) /. Small 


circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon, cutting 
the meridian at equal distances; parallels of alti- 
tude. (The horizon itself was reckoned the first 


almacantar.) 

¢3391 CHaucer Astro/. u. § 5 The almykanteras in thin 
astrelabie ben compownet by two & two, where-as some 
Almykanteras in sondri Astrelabies ben compownet by on 
and on. 1894 Davis Seamans Secr. 11. (1607) 8 Almicanters 
are circles of altitude .. and are described upon the Zenith. 
1594 Brunpevir Ererc. ut. 1. xix. (ed. 7) 320 The first Almi- 
canterath is the very oblique Horizon it selfe. 
FLetcHeR Bloody Bro. wv. ii, Look upon the Astrolabe; 
you'll find it Four almucanturies at least. 1672 Strobe in 
Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) II. 441 The sun’s almacanters 
delineated on an horizontal dial are hyperbolas, except when 
the sun is in the equator. 1768 Smeaton in PAzl. Trans. 
LVIII. 170 To describe an almicanther and azimuth circle. 
1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. I. Introd. 37 Almicanters are 
parallels of altitude. 1837 WHEWELL /nduct. Sct. (1857) 1. 
178 The circles of the spheres termed almacantars and azi- 
muth circles. 1880 S. CHANDLER in Sez. Observ. III. No. 5. 
36, I propose to call the instrument [for the determination of 
time and latitude] the ‘Almacantar,’ from an Arabic astro- 
nomical term, now obsolete in its general use. 

Comé. almacantar-staff. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiirs Almacantar-staf7, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment usually made of Box or Pear-tree, with an Arch of 15 
Degrees, to take Observations of the Sun at the times of its 
Rising and Setting; in order to find the Amplitude, and con- 
sequently the Variation of the Compass. 1876 CHAMBERS 
Astron. 91 Almacantar_ Staff, an instrument formerly used 
for determining the amplitude of an object. . 

+ Almacha‘bel. 0és.=ALGEBRA; being the 
second half of the Arabic name of the science. 
(Also in med.L. a/macabala: see ALGEBRA.) 

1570 Dee Math. Przf,6 The Science of workyng Algiebar 
and Almachabel, that is, the Science of findyng an vnknowen 
number, by Addyng ofa Number, and Diuision and aquation. 

+Almacle. O¢s. (See quot.) 

1551 Turner /ferba/ 11. 67 b, Oliues .. that for rypenes fall 
of the tre .. ar called almacles and colymbades. 

+ Almacour, -ur. 0és. xare—". [a. OF r. alma- 
for, -ur, aumagor, also aumansour, ad. (perh. 


indirectly) Arab. paces al-mangur, the (heaven-) 


defended, the august, f. zagara to defend.] A (Sa- 
racen) grandee, a magnifico. (A common title in 
OFr. romances, but not so used in Arabic.) 

¢ 1300 A. Adis. 3042, After him spak Dalmadas, A riche 


@ 1625" 
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almagour he was [Weber, following Linc. Inn, MS. has 
almatour ; Laud MS, 622 lf. 41 almacur}. 


Almadia (zlmidi‘4). Also almadie, almade. 
{ad. Arab. wiz! al-masdiyah a ferry-boat, f. 
(s3.e saday to cross; cf. It. almadia, Fr. almadie 
(also used in Eng.).] A river-boat in India and 
Africa; in the latter applied to a canoe of bark or 
of a hollowed trunk ; in the former also to a boat, 
80 ft. in length, and of great swiftness. 

[1611 Cotcr. & Fiorio have it in Fr. and It. but not Epg.] 
1681 Biount Glossogr., Almades, little Boats in the East- 
Indies, made all of one piece of wood. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl, Supp., Almadte, in ship-building, a small vessel used 
by the negroes of Africa, about,four fathom long : and made 


usually of the bark ofatree. 31858 Beveripce “ist, Jad. I. 
4. vii. 162 Four lads arrived in an almadia. 


Almagest (xlmadzest). Also 4 almagesti, 
almageste. [a. OFr. almageste, ad. (ult.) Arab. 


: \ al-majisti, ad. (with article a/ the) Gr. 


Heyiarn greatest (sc. ovvragis composition); ap- 
plied by the Arabs (and previously, it is inferred, 
in the Greek schools of Alexandria) to the great 
treatise of Ptolemy, Ma@nyartiay ovvrafis, in con- 
tradistinction to the elementary works studied 
before it.] The great astronomical treatise of 
Ptolemy ; extended in middle ages to other great 
text-books of astrology and alchemy. 

€ 1386 CHaucer Afiller’'s 7. 22 His almageste and bokes 
gret and smale, His astrelabre longing for his art. 1393 
Gower Conf, III. 134 Danz Tholome is nought the lest 
Which maketh the boke of almagest. 13614 SELDEN 7if/es 
of Hon. 74 The starres placed in his almagest are of 
thattime. ¢1680Sir T. Browne Tracts 179 Welcome might 
be a true Almagest. 1714 Dernam Astroth. 6 (Jop.) The 
particulars .. he may find them in Riccioli’s Almagest. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman, And almagest, and altar, nothing bright. 1878 
Newcoms Pop. Astron. 1.i. 32 The ‘Almagest’ of Ptolemy, 
coniposed about the middle of the second century of our era. 


Alma‘gra. Also almagre. [a. Sp. a/magra, 
almagre, a. Arab. y,x.45\ a/-maghrah red ochre.) 


An ochre of a fine deep red; the s/7 atticum of 
the ancients ; found in great quantities in Spain. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 286 If you would have it of the 
Colour of the Brick, put into it either some very fine Brick- 
Dust, or Almegram. 1753 CHambBers Cyc, Supp., Almagra, 
in the cant of chemists, denotes red bole, or ruddle. 1775 
Ash, Almagra, a fine deep red ochre. 

+ A‘lmain, a. and sé. Oés. Forms: 4 almaun, 
5 -ayn, 6-7 -an(e, 4-8 -ain, (7-8 almond). [a. 
OF r. aleman (mod. allemand), a. Ger. alaman.] 

A. adj. German. 

3549 Compl, Scot. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis 
dance,..the alman haye. 1586 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr. 
Acad.1.84 The emperor Frederike the II spake the Morisco, 
Almaigne, Italian, and French toong. 1587 HoLinsHep 
Scot. Chron. 1.3 Towards the Almaine Sea . ecotlanrd hath 
the Mers. cxzs90 Martowe Fausfus i. 123 Almain rutters 
»with their horsemen’s staves. 1665 MANLEY tr. Grotius's L. 
Country Wars 907 The Netherlanders belonged no more to 
the Almain Empire than the French did. 

B. sé. 1. A German. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. 70 The Almains ben ouer come. ¢1350 
Will, Palerne 1165 Pe almauns seweden sadly. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. xix. ix. (1495) 869 Whitysshe colour in 
Almayns, Duchemen. 1594 BLUNDEvIL E-xerc. ul. Vi. 
(ed. 7) 382 The Spanish and the high Almaines. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 1. iii, (1636) 14x The Armenians did gladly 
receive the Almans. 1698 Life B27. Prince in Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 51 Not only French, but Almains, Dutch. 

2. A kind of dance. Hence Almain-leap. 

1549 [See Alman hayeunder A]. 1584 PEELE Arraignm. 
Parisi, ti. 28 Knights in armour, treading a warlike almain. 
1611 Cotar. s. v. Saut, Trois pas, & un saut, The Almond 
leape. 1616 B. Jonson Devil is an Ass 1. i. (N.) And take 
his almain-leap into a custard. a 1634 CHAPMAN Alphonsus 
Plays (1873) III. 238 An Almain and an upspring, that is 
all. @170r Sepitey Bellamira v. i. Wks, 1766, 179, I will 
leap the half almond with you. ; 

3. A species of dance-music in slow time, after- 
wards included as one of the movements of the 
Suite. 

1597 T. Mortey /atrod. Afus. 181 The Alman is a more 
heauie[measure]thenthis. 165: PLayrorp (¢7#/e) A Musicall 
Banquet. The second[Part]a Collection of New and Choyce 
Allmans, Corants, and Sarabands, for one Treble and Basse 
Viol. 1676 SHADWELL Virtuoso i. (1720) I. 362 To play, 
firsta grave pavin or almain. 1882 SHorTHousE 7. /nglesant 
II. lili. 1g Sweet dance music, such as Pavins, Almains. 

“| In senses 2 and 3 now written ALLEMANDE, 

+A-Imaine, -any. Oés. Forms: 4-5 almeyne, 
-egne, 6- -en, 6-7 -ain(e, -aigne, -anie, -any. 

[a. OFr. alemaigne:—L. allemania the country of 
the Allemanni.] Germany. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. 35 Forth he went into Speyne And after 
into Almeyne. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. 266 Hir fadre 
wasemperour of almayne. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 14 The 
emperar of Almen. 1562 Turner Baths Ded., I was com- 
pelled ..toflyintohyghAlmany. 1585 James I Ess. Poeste 
(Arb.) 77 Afern, ariuerin Admanie, 1586 T. B. La Primau- 
daye's Fr. Acad.t. 150 According to the custome of Almaigne. 
1622 Bacon Henry V'J/, 10 Fredericke the Third Emperour 
of Almaine. 1682 Mitton //ist. Moscow iv. Wks. 1847, 
575/x Ambassadors from Almany. | ; 

A:Imain-ri‘vets. A kind of light armour, 
first used in Germany, in which great flexibility was 
obtained by overlapping plates sliding on rivets. 
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3530 Pasar. 516 He hath dygged hym in nat withstandyng 
his almayne ryvettes, nonobstant ses cuirasses. 1868 in 
Richmondsh, Wills (x853) 179, j almon revet.. j shafe of 
arrowes, and other hustlements xxvjs. viijd. 1591 GARRARD 
Artof Warre 10 The forepart ofa Corslet and a Headpeece, 
as is the Almaine Rivet. 1742 Bawey, Almain Rivets, a 
certain light kind of Armour with Plates of Iron for the De- 
fence of the Arms; used by Germans. 1834 PLancné Brit. 
Costume 253 Black bill-men or halberdiers, who wore the 
armour Called almain rivet. 

|| A:lma Marter. [L. a/a mater bounteous 
mother.] <A title given by the Romans to several 
goddesses, especially to Ceres and Cybele, and 
transferred in Eng. to Universities and schools re- 
garded as ‘fostering mothers’ to their a/ummni. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 466 In signe 
and token of grete plente, a grete female ymage was made, 
and callyd Afnma mater. 1718 Pore Dunc. 1. 338 Till Isis’ 
elders reel.. And Alma Mater lye dissolv'd in port. 1803 
Scott in Lockhart Life (1839) II, 126 The literary men of 
his Alma Mater, 1866 CartyLe Inaug. Addr. 170 My dear 
old Alma Mater. 

Alman(e, variant form of ALMAIN. 

Almanac (5'lmanzk). Forms: 4almenak, 6-7 
almanach(e, (6 amminick), 7 almanacke, 6-9 
-ack, 8--ac. [Appearsin med.L. as a/manac(A in 
end of 13thce., and soon after (though it may 
have been earlier) in most of the Rom. langs., 
It. almanacco, Sp. almanaque, Fr. almanach, the 
immediate source of which was app. a Spanish 
Arabic a/-manakh; Pedro de Alcala, in his Arabic- 


Castilian Vocabulista (1505), has cle ‘ mandakh, 


almanaque, calendario’; also ‘manah (probably 
meant for same word), relox del sol’ [sundial]. 
But the word occurs nowhere else as Arabic, has no 
etymon in the language, and its origin is uncertain. 
See note at end of this article.] 

An annual table, or (more usually) a book of 
tables, containing a calendar of months and days, 
with astronomical data and calculations, ecclesi- 
astical and other anniversaries, besides other useful 
information, and, in former days, astrological and 


astrometeorological forecasts. 

(The ‘almanacs’ known to Roger Bacon and Chaucer were 
permanent tables of the apparent motions and positions of 
sun, moon, and (?) planets, whence the astronomical data for 
any yearcould be calculated. ‘The calculations [of Regio- 
montanus, 1475] of the places of the sun and moon were the 
best that had been made in Europe..He speaks of them 
himself as ‘‘quas vulgo vocant a4nanach”’ (Hallam Lit. 
Eur. 1855 1. 190), In xsth c.almanacs or ephemerides began 
to be prepared for definite periods, as 30 or ro years, and in 
16th c. for the year, with which was combined the ecclesias- 
tical calendar; astrological and weather predictions appear 
in 16-17th c.; the ‘useful statistics’ are a modern feature.) 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astro/. Prol.3 Atable of the verray Moeu- 
yng of the Mone from howre to howre, every day and in every 
signe, after thin Almenak, 1508(W.de Worde) A Unanacke 

Jor xii. yerc, J This almanacke and table shall endure xd, 
yere and is called after the latytude of Oxenforde (& it is 
taken out of the grete ephymerides or almanacke of .xxx. 
yere). 1543 (¢7¢/e) 9] An Almanacke moste exactly sette 
foorth for the terme of xiliii. yeres, shewing in what date, 
houre, minute, signe, and degre, the Moone shall bee at the 
tyme of her chaunge and full, with the Eclipse of the sunne 
and Moone, from the date of our Lorde MD xliiii, vnto the 
date of our Lorde MD vii. §[ Imprinted by Richarde Grafton. 
1587 H. Baker (¢zt/c) Rules and Documentes touching the 
vse and practise of the common Almanaches, which are called 
Ephemerides. 1590 SHaxs. Afids. N. 11. 1. 54 Doth the 
Moone shine that night wee play our play? A Calender, a 
Calender! looke in the Almanack, finde out the Moone- 
shine. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum. m. iv. (1616) 
38 These filthie Almanacks, an’t were not for them, these 
dayes of persecution would ne’re be knowne. 1599 Warx. 
Faire Wom. . 556 Did ye looke in the Amminicke? 1606 
Dekker Seven Sins u.(Arb.) 23 Falshood and Lying thus 
haue had their day, and like Almanackes of the last yeare, 
are now gon out, 1653 Warton Angler To Reader 5 They 
that make Hay by the fair dayes in Almanacks. /éid, 
As useful as an Almanack out of date. 1662 Futter Wor- 
thies 11. 289 It was in plain truth a perpetual Almanack. 
1663 CowLey Verses & Ess. (1669) 126 He does not look in 
Almanacks to see, Whether he Fortunate shall be. 1687 
T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 73 St. Longinus 
and St. Amphibolus, upon my infallibility, have not their 
fellow in the almanack. 175: Appison Freeholder No. 22, 
328 My Friend perceiving by his Almanack that the Moon 
was up..left me. 1775 BosweLt Fohnson }. (1848) 452/2 
You would reduce all history to no better than an almanac. 
1802 SouTHEY S. Antidius Wks. VI. 161 There was an eclipse 
that night, Which was notin the Almanack., 1863 KincLake 
Crimea (1876) I. vii. xo2 A Prince of the sort which Court 
almanacs describe as ‘ Serene.’ 

Comé. almanac-maker, -man, -making. 

1611 Cotcr., Prognostigueur, Almanack-maker, fortune- 
teller, foreteller. a 1613 Oversury A We, efc. (1638) 13 
An Almanack-maker Is the worst part of an Astronomer. 
1650 B. Discolliminium 30 My skill in Almanack-making. 
1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes 268 (T.) Almanac-makers are 
forced to eat their own prognosticks. @1697 EacHarD 
Hobbes’ State Nat. (1705) 53 A meer Human Institution of 
the Almanack-men. 1708 Swirt Predict. for 1708 Wks. 1755 
II. 1.147 The almanack-maker has the liberty of chusing 
the sickliest season of the year. 

[Vore. As to the origin and history of the word almanac :— 

1. The earliest notices are: 1267 Roger Bacon Of. miaj. xv. 
(1733) 120 Antiqui astronomi ponunt principium anni circiter 
principium Octobris, sicut patet in expositione tabularum, 
quae Almanac vocantur ; Of. Jer. xi. (1859) 36 ‘ Ha tabule 
vocantur A /manach vel Tallignum, in quibus .. homo posset 
inspicere omnia ea qua in calo sunt omni die, sicut nos in 
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calendario inspicinus omnia festa sanctorum’Y ¢ 1345 Gio- 
vanni Villani Cronica x1. xli, ‘Secondo I’almanacco dt Pro- 
fazio Giudeo, e delle tavole Toletane dovea essere la detta 
congiunzione di Saturno e di Giove a di 20 del detto mese 
di Marzo’ [where the ‘ Tables of Toledo’ (constructed ¢ 1080 
by Arzachel) again point to the Arabs in Spain} Explana- 
tions have been offered of szanakh from Semitic sources, as 
Arab. manay to define, determine, #razd measure, time, fate; 
Heb. manah to allot, assign, count; Arab. »anaha to pre- 
sent, sinha? a gift, all of which fail in form or sense or both. 

2. Eusebius, De Pr2p. Evangel. iii. 4, quotes Porphyrius as 
to the Egyptian belief in astrology, in horoscopes, and so- 
called tords of the ascendant, ‘whose names are given in the 
alnenichiakd (@v roig dApevixcaxois), with their various 
powers to cure diseases, their risings and settings, and their 
presages of things future.’ Notwithstanding the suggestive 
sound and use of this word (of which however the real form 
is very uncertain), the difficulties of connecting it historically 
either with the Spanish Arabic mandhh, or with med.L. 
alnanach without Arabic intermediation, seem insurmount- 
‘able. Nor does the sense really point to such tables as those 
described by Roger Bacon, Chaucer, and Regiomontanus. 

8. Manakh has been identified with a L. manacus or 
manachus, applied in Vitruv, ix. 8 (Dialling) to a circle in 
a sun-dial showing the months or signs of the zodiac, an 
origin which would well explain Pedro's word in both senses; 
but the true reading of Vitruvius’s word is now generally 

‘agreed to be ménzns (Gr. wnvaios monthly); and it has 
not yet been shown that the reading ranacus was ever so 
generally known or accepted, as to make its adoption prob- 
able at the hands of any Arab astronomer in Spain. Nor 
has it been shown to be impossible. Of many other conjec- 
tures none are worthy of notice.] : 

Almand(e, obs. form of ALMOND. 

+ Alma ‘nder, -aunder. (és. [a. OFr. a/man- 
dier, mod. amandier, repr. a L. *amygdalarius: 
see ALMOND.] An almond tree. 

1382 Wyctir Gen. xxx. 37 Takynge green popil 3erdis and 
of almanders. cc/es, xii, 5 The alinaunder [1388 an ale- 
maunde tre] shal flouren. e¢1400 Rom. Rose 1363 And 
almandres grete plentee, Figgis, and many a date tre. 

+Alma‘ndin(e, 2. Obs. rare. [f. a/mande, 
ALMonn + -27, prob. northern for -EN, as in deecher2, 
etc.] Of the almond tree, of almond wood. 

a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6893 (Cotton) And it was an almandin 
wand, Pat ilk frut par-on pai fand (Fazr/, almandine). 

Almandine (c'lmandin, x lmandai:n), 54. 
Also 7 amandine. [a corruption of the earlier 
ALABANDINE. See the change in Phillips below. 
Sometimes by false form-assoc. written a/mondine.] 

“An alumina iron garnet of a beautiful violet or 

amethystine tint; the word is said to be a cor- 
ruption of Pliny’s alabandine, a term applied to 
the garnet from its being cut and polished at Ala- 
banda.’ Westropp Prec. Stones 1874. 
. 1658 Praiciies, A/abandine, a kind of stone, that provokes 
to bleed. [Admandinenot mentioned.) 1678 /dd., A labandine 
or Amandine, a kind of blew and red Stone, which very 
much excites to bleeding. [Also a cross-ref.] A lwandine, 
see Alabandine. 1696 /bid., Almandine, or Alabandine,a 
sort of Ruby softerand lighter than the oriental. [A /abandine 
‘not separately entered.] 1706 /éid,., Amandine, a coarse 
sortof Ruby, etc. [Adabandine not entered at all.] 1804 Edin. 
Rev. 111. 304 Karsten constituted soine varieties of the noble 
garnets into almandines. c1825 Beppoes Crocod. in Poems 
‘108 With sanguine almandines and rainy pearl. 1830 TEN- 
nyson Merman 32 But I would throw to them back In mine 
Turkis and agate and almondine. 1872 Brownine Fifine 13 
That string of mock turquoise, those almandines of glass. 

Almandite (zImandsit). A/x. [f. prec. with 
min. formative -1TE.] Dana’s name for almandine 
as a mineral, a variety of Garnet. 

1837-68 Dana 477, 271 Almandite or precious garnet comes 
in fine crystals from Ceylon, etc. 

+A‘lma:nner. Oés., comb. form of a// man- 
ner used altrid. Cf. a/kin, [Orig.a genitive =‘ of 

‘every sort’: see MANNER and ALL A 3 b.] 

a@ 1400 Cursor JM. (Trin. MS.) Al maner bing of him bigan 
{Cotton ATS. alkyn}. 1526 TinpdaLe ez. xviit. 12 Almanner 
vessels of yvery and almanner vessels off most precious 
wodde. 

Almar, obs. by-form of ALMONER. 

Almarie, almary, obs. forms of AMBRY. 

+ Alma‘riol(e. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. alma- 
riol-um (for L. arwtariolum), dim. of alm-, arma- 
rium: see AMBRY.] A little closet or cabinet. 

1807 J. T. Smitu Axtig. West, 204, 12 March [26 Edw. 
III) .. a certain almariole in the vestry for keeping the vest- 
ments in. /did. A certain armoriol within the line's chapel. 

Almatour: see ALMAcoUR. 

. Almaund, obs. form of Atmonn. 

Alme, obs. form of ALuM, Aam, and Ex. 

Alme(h, an Egyptian dancing-girl: see ALMA. 

|| Almendron. [Sp., augm. of a/mendra, quasi 
‘the great almond.’] The Brazil-nut tree (Bertholet- 
tia excelsa), which forms large forests on the banks 
of the Amazon and Rio Negro. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Huniboldt's Trav, 11. xxiv. 449 The al- 
mendron, or juvia, one of the most majestic trees of the 
forests of the New World. 1862 Smites Engineers 111. 
248 And towering over all, the great Almendrons. 

Almener, obs. form of ALMONER. 

+ Al-mer, obs. by-form of AuMoNER [really an 


independent formation on ALM(S+-ER!. See also 
ALwowR.] 
+ Almere. Obs. [a. OFr. a/mazre, also ar- 


waire, now armoire.) An ambry. 
1847 Lane, Wills 1. 108 One water tubbe and one almere. 
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Almery, obs. form of Auury. 

Almes(se, obs. form of ALMs. 

Almicanter, -a, -ath, obs. ff. ALUMACANTAR, 

+Almid, adv. Obs. [f. Att + Mip with.] 
Withal, altogcther. 
noaese Beket 2312 And seide ‘Almid wille her Mi bodi ich 

Ke. 

+ Almi‘fluent, 2. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. 
alm-us kindly, bountcous + flueri-em flowing.] 
Bounteous, beneficent. 

1477 Let. to Dk. Glonc. in York Records go We..shal ever- 
more pray to the almyfluent God for your prosperous estate. 

Almiga‘tion. Ods. ? for AMALGAMATION. 

1gg2 Litty Galathea 1. iii. 233 A very secret science, for 
none almost can understand the language of it; [e. g.] sube 
limation, almigation. 


+ Almight, ¢. Ods. Forms: 1 elmiht, 4 alle 


myght, 4-5 almy3t, al-, allmyght, almicht, (5 © 


almyth), 6 almycht, 4-6 almight. [f. ALL + 
Micut, which is here probably the pa. pple. of 
May in original sensc to ‘have powcr.’] = AL- 
mMicHTy. (Long the commoner form in poetry.) 

a 1000 C&:pMON 182 Wiston drihten almihtne. ¢1314 Guy 
Warw, 152 ‘O Lord,’ he seyd, ‘God Almight.’ c13zas £. £. 
Aili. P. A. 497 In sothful gospel of god al-my3t. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 172, & bi messe songen, & serued God 
alle myght. ¢1440 Morte Arth. 23 Vhey thankid God all 
myght. 1546 Primer dien, VIIT, Blessed be God, Father 
almight. i 

+ Almi‘ghtend, 2. 0és. Forms: 3 almicht- 
tende, almightende, almightand. [a variant of 
ALMIGHTY, with pr. pple. ending, perh. corrupted 
from ALMIGHTIN.] = ALMIGHTY. 

¢ 1280 Creed in Rel. Ant. 1, 22 Hi true in God, fader hal- 
michttende. a@1300 Creed, 7bid. 1.282 Ich ileve in God, 
fader almightinde. 


+ Almightful, ¢. Ods. [f. Aut adv. + Mieut- 
FUL.) All-powerful. 

¢1250 Gen, §& Ex. 2694 He wurd al-mi3zt-ful in dat tond. 
TS asi ip A. 219 He pat is almiztful kyng. 

+ Almightiful, az. O¢s. [perh. due to confu- 
sion of ALMIGHTY and ALMIGHTFUL.] = prec. 

a 1400 Cov, Alyst. 178 Allemyghtyfful fadyr, mercifulkynge. 
1548 Upatt etc. Eras. Paraphr. Pref. 6 His almightifull 
power, /érd, Pref. Luke 9 The almightiful word of the 
omnipotent father. 

tAlmightihede. ds. 
-HEAD.] Omnipotence. 

1440 Proms, Pary., Allmyghtyhede, Omsipotencia. 

Almightily (6lmaitili), adv. [f. ALmicHTY a. 
+-LY2.] In an almighty manner. 

a 16s0 P. Fretcuer Father's Test. (1670) 99 It is a working 
beauty, mightily, almightily working on every object that 
looks upon it. 1676 Eacnarp Contempt Clergy 81 That the 
clergy are almightily furnished with learning.- 1839 Baitey 
festnus (1848) 52/1 Elements of immortality, As mind on earth 
almightily beseems. 

1 i:ghtin, 5d. and a. Ods.; also 2 almih- 
tin, 3 almihten, -mi;tin, -mightin, -mightten. 
[variant of ALMIGHTY, with a termination imitating 
that of Drzhtin, drihten, Lord.] An ancient form 
of ALMIGHTY, used szdst. as a title of the Deity, 
in apposition to God; also alone. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 23 God almihtines milce. /did. 137 
Ure lauerd God almihten. /éid. 99 Pe almihtin feder and 
pe sune. 120g Lay, 16783 For tuue of god almihten [1zg0 
al mihtil, ¢ 1250 Gen. §: £ x. 9 Dan sat him atmightin luuen, 

Almightiness (Olmoitinés). [f. ALMIcHTY + 
-NESS.] The quality of being almighty, omnipotence. 

a1g§20 Myrr. Our Ladye a Whyche byleue not that the 
almyghtynesse of God myghte do suche thynges. 1535 
Coverpate /s. xlii. 11 Ascribinge almightynes vnto the 
Lorde. 1651 Jer. Tavtor Seri. 1, xxiii. 292 To provoke 
God .. to defie his Almightinesse. 1810 SoutHey Achama 
xxiv. xx. Wks. VIII. 206 Vain his almightiness, for mightier 
pain Subdued all power. arf J.M. CHARLTON /7 Jem, 10 
To unite our puny powers with his Almightiness. 

Almighty (9lmaiti), 2. Forms: 1 elmeahtiz, 
ealmihtiz, 2 elmihti, almihti3, 2-3 almihti(e, 
(3 allmabhti3), 3-4 almi3ti, -my3ti, -myhti, 4 
almihty, allmyghty, 4-5 almyghty, -mysty, 
6 allmighty, 7 -ie, 6-7 almightie, 4- almighty. 
[f. Att adv.+ Micuty. OE. x/meahtiz=OS. alo- 
mahtig, OHG. alamahtic: sce the by-forms AL- 
MIGHT, -IN, -END.] All-powerful, omnipotent. 

1. Orig. and in the strict sense used as an attri- 
bute of the Deity, and joincd to God or other title. 

€ 890 Cod. Dipl. 138 On Godesealmihtizes naman. a 1000 
Psalm}. (Cotton) 85 AElmeahtig god. ¢1175 Lams. Llom. 
7 Penne wunet god almihti in us, /di¢. 97 Pe almihti3za 

odes sune, ¢1200 Oxmin 9§ Biforenn Crist Allmahhty 
Godd. ¢1300 Seket 1042 5e honuryeth more an urthlich 
King than 3e God almi3ti do. 1366 Maunpev. i. 6 In the 
Name of God Glorious and Allemyghty. 1418 Asp, CHicneLe 
in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 1. 2 1. 4 Blessud be Almy3ty God. 1535 
CoverDAaLe £ccdus. |. 20 To geue thankes to Allmightie God. 
1611 Bite Gen. xvii. 1, |] am the almightie God, walke be- 
fore me. 1732 Pore £ss. Afani.145 The first Almighty 
Cause Acts not by partial, but by gen’ral Laws, 1864 ‘Ten- 
nysoxn En. Ard. 783 O God Almighty, Blessed Saviour, 

b. absol. The Almighty, a title of God. 

a 1000 Beown 1/184 Cwxb pet se AElmihtiza eorpan worhte. 
1382 Wycuir Ruth i, 20 With bitternes mych the Almy3ti 
hath fulfillid me. 1535 Coverpate Zod vi. 4 The allmighty 
hath shott at me with his arowes. 1611 Binte ¥od viii. 3 
Doth the Pe mightic peruert iustice? 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1v. 
566 To know More of th’ Almighties works. 1718 Pore 


[f. ALMIGHTY + 


ALMOND. 


lliad yu, 215 Grant, thou Alinighty | in whose hand is fate, 
A worthy champion, 1878 E, Wurte Life in Christ 108 
The same words are used by the Almighty in threatening 
Abimelech. fod. If it should please the Almighty to spare 
him for a few years longer. 

ec. rarcly in superlative. 

1598 SyivesterR Du Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 6o/2 Man (but 
Image of th’ Almightiest) Without these gifts is not a Man, 
but Beast, 

2. All-powcrful (in a general sensc). 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Monkes 7.62 O noble almighty Sampson. 
1588 Suaks. £.L.L. Vv. il. 650 The Armipotent Mars, of 
Launces the almighty. 1606 — 77. 4 Cr. v. ii. 174 Con- 
string’d in masse by the almighty Fenne [v.7. sunne}. 1782 
Cowper Jlope 655 Insensible of Truth’s almighty charms, 
1837 W. Irvine H olf Roost (1855) 25 The almighty dollar, 
that great object of universal devotion throughout our land. 
1863 W. Pritiirs Speeches iii, 45, 1 hail the aluighty power 
of the tongue. 

{i slang. Mighty, great ; cxccedingly. ; 

1824 De Quincey Hés. (1871) XVI. 261 Such rubbish, 
such ‘almighty ‘ nonsense (to speak fransatlantice), no eye 
has ever beheld. 1833 Marrvyat (ct. Simple (1863) 328 An 
almighty pretty French privateer lying in St. Pierre's. 

+ Almi-ghtyship. Obs. rare—', [f. ALMIGIITY 
+ -SH{P.] = ALMIGHTINESS, 

1663 Cowrry Verses & Ess. (1669) 130 Which arm'd him 


| Stronger, and which helped hin more, ‘Than all his Thunder 


did, and his Almighty-ship before, : 
Almirah, -myra (Imoira). [ad. Urdu 
6 jLS| almari, ad. Pg. almario:—\.. armarium ; 
see AMBRyY.].. Anglo-Indian name for a cupboard, 
cabinet, press, wardrobe, or chest of drawers. 

1878 Life in the Mofussil 1. 34 Sahib, have you looked in 
Mr. Morrison’s almirah? 

Almis(se, obs. form of AL™s. 

+ Aclmistry. [2 In jest for a//-nzystery.] 

1621 B. Jonson Alasgues (1692) 616 Of faces and Palmestry, 
And this ts Almistry. 

Almner, variant of ALMONER. 

Almoign, almoin (#Imoi'n). Also 4 almoyn, 
6 almoyne, -on(e, 7 allmone. [In the forin a/- 
mon(e, a. OF r. alméne, almosne (mod.Fr. auméne): 
see ALMS. A/moign (-0in, -oyne) is late AFr., perh. 
due to confusion with a/fmonzum, the senses of the 
two words partially overlapping. But *a/:mosina 
could of itself give a/moine, as in prepositum, 
preboide; cf. OF r. almotsnier, almosgner, almog- 
ner, variants of almosnier, aumoner, to give in alms; 
also Pr. almoynier, beside almonier, almoner.] 

+1. Alms; alms-chest ; the churchchest ortreasury, 
ecclesiastical possession. (A common mcd.L, sense 
of eleémosyna.) Obs. : 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 239 For freres of be croice, and 
monk and chanoun, Haf drawen in 0 voice his feez to per 
almoyn, ; 

2. Tenure by divine service, or by the perform- 
ance of some religious duty. Frank almoin or /ree 
alms (L. lzbera eleemosyna): the ‘tcnure of lands, etc. 
bestowed upon God, that is, given to such people 
as bestow themselves in the service of God, for 
pure and perpetual alms; whence the feoffors or 
givers cannot demand any terrestrial service, so long 
as the lands remain in the hands of the feoffce.’ 
Cowel. Perpetual tenure by free gift of charity. | 

1513 BrapsHaw S?. Werburge (1848) 200 Many helde their 
landes .. by tenur’ franke almoigne. 1§23 FitzHersert 
Surveying ix.16 Franke almoyne, homage auncetrell. 1596 
Bartow Shree Sermons iii. 116 They hold what ever they 
have in Frankalmoin from God. reat Termes de la Ley 
33 Allmoneor Tenure in aumone, is tenure by divine service. 
1672 Maney /uterpr. s.v., It cannot be Frank-almoine if 
any certain service be expressed. 1726 Ayirre /’arergon 
11 (note) Frank-A notgne is the same which we in Latin 
call Libera Eleemosyna or Free Alms in English: whence 
that Tenure is commonly known by the name of a Tenure 
m Aumone or Frank-Almoigne, 1844 Wittiams Xeal Pro- 
perty Law(ed. 12) 39 The grantees in frankalmoign .. were 
for ever free from every kind of earthly or temporal service. 

8. Scotch form: Fre almons. 

€1550 Str J. Barrour /’vact. 28 JJam.) Gif the defender 
hald the land in name of fre almons. /d/a. 241 Landis gevin 
to thame in name of fre almonis. : ' 

Almoigner, -moiner, -moisner, literary 
forms of ALMONER in 6-7, due to attempts to re- 
cast the current amuner after late AFr. a/moignier 
and MFr. az/mosnzer; their influence remains in 
part in the mod. spelling ALMONER. 

Almoise, -moyse, var. ALMOSE, Oés., alms. 

Almon, obs. form of ALMoIGN and ALMOND. 

+A‘lImonage. Os. [a. OF r. almosnaige, ai 
monnaige, almsgiving, gift; f. a/mosnier to give 
alms, f. a/wosne: see ALMS and -AGE.] In phr. 
Frank almonage =/rank a/moin: sce ALMOIGN. 

1655 Futcer Ch. //ist. vi. 292 None of these held of mean 
Lords by /ranke almonage, but all of the King é capite fer 
Baroniam. 1686 — Serm., Best Employm. 13 He himselfe 
held all that he had in Frank-Almonage, and lived on the 
poore mans box. 1667 WateRHousE five of Loud. 154 
Worthy objects of your Almonage. 

Almond (amend). Forms: 3-4 parent 
3-5 almaund(e, 4-5 almound(e, slemaund, 4- 
almonde, (5 almund, 5-7 almon, 6 alomond, 
aulmond), 5- almond. [a. OFr. almanie, ale- 
manie, eatlicr alemandre, alemandle (also amande, 


ALMOND. 


amandre);, cf. Sp. almendra, Pg. amendoa, It. 
mandorla, mandola, Pr. and med.L. amandola; 
pointing to early Romanic *amend/a, -ola, -ala, from 
L. amygdala, a. Gr. duvyddAn. Cf. the change of 
smaragdum to smeraldo. The initial a/- in Fr. 
and Sp. prob. arose in the latter, by confusing the 
initial a- (dropped in It., as if no real part of the 
word) with Arab. article a/-, asin almidon (Fr.ami- 
don), almirante (amirand ), alméraco (amdracum),. 

The genealogy of a/oxd is therefore: Gr. auvydaAn, L. 
amygdala=ami'gdala, amingdala, early Rom. éme'ndalé 
(thence Pg. ase'ndda); splitting up into 'wendala (thence 
It. sa‘ndéla), al-me'ndala (thence Sp. alwie'ndra), and 
alame nda, al-amandla, whence OFr. alémaudlé, al- 
éma'ndré, OF r.and E. aléma'udé, almandé, E.alnau nd, 
almaund, a'lméind, @miand, P 

1. The keel of a drupe or stone-fruit, the pro- 
duce of the almond tree, of which there are two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6895 Almandes[v.~ almondes, -maundes, 
-mound] was groun heron 1388 Wycuir N26. xvii. 8 
The blossoms .. weren fourmed in to alemaundis [1382 
almaundes]. 1398 TreEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn, ili, Yfa 
foxe etep almoundes he schal dye. 1463 Afanu. & Househ. 
E-xps. 217 Item, vjl. almundys, xviijd. 1542 BoorpE Dyetary 
xii. (1870) 263 Almons be hote & moyste; it doth comforte 
the brest. 1586 Bricut Afelanch. xl. 267 Oile of bitter 
alomonds. 1611 Biste Gex. xliii. 11 Myrrhe, nuts, and 
almonds. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam, Herd, (1812) 5 Sweet al- 
monds are excellent in emulsions.. 1814 Str H. Davy Ag7ic. 
Chem. 83 The principal part of the almond .. [is] a substance 
analogous to coagulated albumen. 

2. The tree which bears almonds, Amygdalus 
communis (N.O. Rosacex), closely allied to the 
genus /runus, which contains the plum, peach, 
nectarine, etc. Often in comb. as a/mond-tree. 

1697 DryDen l’irg. Georg. 1.272 Mark well the flowring 
Almonds inthe Wood. 1735 MILLER Gard. Dict. s.v. A myg- 
dalus, The common Almond... is cultivated more for the 
beauty of its flowers, than for its fruit. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm: 78 The almond and the palm flourish together, 

3. A comfit enclosing an almond kernel. 

~ 4, A kernel similar to the almond. 

171z tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 85 Two or three Nuts or 
Berries, which contain in each a little luscious Almond. 

5. Anything shaped like an almond, whether 
solid or superficial, as: a. An omament of that 
shape; b. A name given by lapidaries to pieces of 
rock crystal used in adorning branch candlesticks ; 
ce. An oval with pointed ends. 

1853 Ruskin Stones of Ven. WI. ii, § 12, 22 Six balls, or 
rather almonds, of purple marble. 

6. The tonsils; also called almonds of the throat, 
jaws, or ears. The latter name is also given to 
“a small lymphatic gland over the mastoid process 
or below the external ear,’ Syd. Soc. Lex. arch. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1, 1xxxi. 120 Ulcers of the aulmondes 
or kernels of the throte. 1607 Torset, Four-footed Beasts 
(1673) 500 Goats milk .. gargarized in the mouth, is very 
effectual against the pains and swellings of the almonds. 
1641 BAKER Chron. (1679) 401/1 The Almonds of her Jaws 
began to swell, 1709 Phil, Trans. XXVI, 318 A pain on 
the left side about the Almonds of the Ear. 1835 Hosiyn 
Dict. Med., Almonds of the Ears, a popular name for the 
exterior glands of the neck. ; 

+7. Other almond-shaped animal organs: es/. 
a. The operculum of a whelk ; b. Some part of a 
rabbit's leg. Oés. 

¢1450 J. Russert Bh, Nurture in Babces Bk. (1868) 60 His 
[the whelk’s] pyntill & gutt almond & mantille awey per fro 
ye pitt. 1627 Peacham Compl, Gent. xxi. (1634) 253 To 
make Paste to last long, you may use.. those parts of a 
Connies legges which are called the Almonds. 1631 Mark- 
nam Way to Wealth u. 1. xiii. (1668)70 Those parts of the 
Conies leg which is called the Almond of the Coney. 

8. The delicate pink colour of the almond blossom. 

1879 Daily News 13 June 2/2 Cream colour, relieved with 
cardinal, and almond adorned with the same fashionable hue. 

9. From its colour: A kind of pigeon, more fully 
called the Almond Tumbler. 


1867 TEGETMEIER Pigeons ii. 113 The feathers of the Almond 
should be covered with a metallic lustre or gloss, 1883 
Stand, 11 Jan. 3/6 The almond tumbler, a round plump bird. 


10. Comé. and Atirib., in which almond stands 
in simple attributive relation, as almond blossom, 
colour, flower, fruit, shape, wood; in attributive 
relation of material, as a/mond cake, custard, paste, 
etc.; or in similative or instrumental relation to a 
pa. pple., as a/mond-leaved, -scented, -shaped; al- 
mond-shaded. 

Also almond-kernel (= ALMoND 1, 6); almond 
oil, the expressed oil of bitter almonds, or benzoic 
aldehyde ; almond-peach, a hybrid between the 
almond and peach, cultivated in France; almond 
rock, snow, confections made with almonds; 
almond tree, the tree that bears almonds, also 
fig. (from the colour of its flowers) grey hair; 
almond tumbler (see ALMOND 9g); almond wil- 
low, or almond-leaved willow, Salix amygdalina ; 
almond-worts, Lindley’s name for the plants of 
his N.O. Drepacex or stone-fruits. 

Also ALMOND-BUTTER, -MILK, q.vV. 


& 1842 Tennyson To the Queex 16 The sun-lit almond. 


1440 Promp, Parv., Almaunde frute 
1867 Lapy Herbert Cradle L. 


blossom shakes. 
(1499 almon) Amigdalum. 


246 


i. 3 Floors .. made of ebony and almond-wood. 1751 Cuam- 
BERS Cycl., Almonds give the denomination to a great number 
of preparations in confectionery, cookery, etc. whereof they 
are the basis; as A/mond cakes, Almond cream.. Alniond 
paste, 4/mond snow. 1880 Miss Brappon Asfé. I]. 95 The 
golden tinge of the almond pound-cake. 1830 Edin. Rev. 
LII. 71 Amydaloid is a rock containing almond-shaped cavi- 
ties. @1790 T, Warton Poems 60 (Jop.) Carmel’s almond- 
shaded steep, 

1601 Hoxianp Pliny (1634) II. 146 Tonsils or Almond- 
kernels on either side of the throat. a@184s Hoop 7. of 
Trumpet xiii, The almond-oil she had tried. 1880 Daily 
News 6 May 5/5 Almond rock and peppermint drops. 1388 
Wycuir £ccées, xii. 5 An alemaunde tre schal floure. 1390 
Pasguil’s A pol.1. Eb, Vpon whose siluer heads the Almond- 
tree hath blossomde. 1611 Bipte Yer. i. 11, I see a rodde 
of an almond tree. @ 1763 SHENSTONE (T.) Trees more and 


more fady, till they end in an almond-willow. 


A:Imond-bu'tter. (See quot. 1753.) 

1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 182 An other kinde of 
butter made of Almonds with Sugar and Rose water, called 
Almond Butter, 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsl, 1X, 
285 He speaks nothing but almond-butter and sugar candy. 
1753 Cuambers Cyctl. Supp., Almond-butter is a preparation 
made of cream and whites of eggs boiled; to which is after- 
wards added, blanched almonds. 


A:Imond-fu'rnace. [Corruption of Allemand 
or A/main, i.e. German, frnace.] Name of a fur- 
nace used in the refining process to separate metals 
from cinders and other dross, and for the reduction 


of slag of litharge to lead. 

1674 Ray Selting Silver in Collect. 116 Another Furnace 
they have which they call an Almond Furnace. 1781 
CuambBers Cyc/. s.v., The Almond-furnace, called also the 
sweep, is usually six feet high, four wide, and two thick ; it 
is built of brick. 

A:lmond-milk. (See quot. 1753.) 

¢1430 Kecipes in Babees Bk. (1868) 61 Take Almaunde 
Milke & 30lkys of Eyroun. x1g98 Hax.uyt Voy, I. 97 It 
leaueth behind it a taste like the taste of almon milke. @ 1678 
Marvett Jo Dr. Witty Poems 74 The doctor doth Stint 
them to cordials, almond-milk, and broth. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl, Supp., Almond-niilk is a preparation made of sweet 
blanched almonds and water, of some use in medicine, as 


_an emollient. 


Almondy (a-mondi), a. [f. ALMonp+-yl. Cf. 
sugary.]| Having almonds, or the characteristics 
or properties of almonds. 

1847 LyELt in Lf II. 132The almondy scent of the flowers 
is very strong and delicious. 1853 Alem. Stomach 11 The 
sweet almondy taste of the delicious food my poor mother 
gave me. 


Almoner!, almner (z'lm6naq, 4-mnoz). Forms: 
a. 3-4 aumoner(e, amoner, 3-5 aumener(e, 4-5 
-eer, § awmener, -eer, (ambynowre), amener, 
5-7 amner, 6-7 almner, almener, almonar, 6- 
almoner. 8. 5-7 almosner, 6 -osiner, 7 -oisner, 
ausmoner. y. 6 almoigner, almoygner, -or, al- 
moiner. 6. 5 aumere, almer, -ar, 6 -owr; 5 aw- 
merer; 6 amonerer. [a. OFT. aumoner, aumonier 


‘(12thc.almosnier, 13th aumosnier, 1 sthaclmosnier, 


mod. auménier) :—late L. *almosindrius for elezmo- 
synarius, prop.adj. ‘connected with alms,’ sc. homo, 
f. eleemosyna ALUMS. But perh. partly due, esp. in 
sense 3, to OFr. almosndre, -eor, later -eur:—L. 
eleemosynator -dtorem an alms-giver.] 

The native development was aunioner, aumener, aumner, 
ammner (&) the regular formin 16thc. But the Renascence 
brought up a number of artificial spellings, after later Fr. 
aulmosnicr, ausmonier, AFr. aluoignier, and their med.L. 
adaptations, under the influence of which and the native 
alms, anner has been artificially refashioned as aluner; 
almener, almoner, and the pronunciation has followed the 
spelling. The rsthe. axmere, almer, and Sc. almowr, are 
direct formations on auszes, ales; aumer-er, amoner-er 
seem to be f. awwere, awniener, a purse; see ALMONER2.} 

1. An official distributor of the alms of another ; 
the name of a functionary in a religious house, in 
the household of a bishop, prince, or other person 
of rank. Sometimes applied to the chaplain of 
a hospital, or other institution. 

In the royal household of Great Britain there is a titular 
Hereditary Grand Almoner, besides the Lord High Al- 
moner, and Sub-almoner, who are clergymen. 

a. 1300 Cursor M, 15219 Judas .. Was iesu crist aumoner 
[v. ~ aumener(e}]. 1366 Maunpev, x1x, 210 Whan the covent 
of this abbeye hath eaten, the awmener let bere the releef to 
the gardyn. 1444 Polit. Poems II. 220 The awmeneer seyth 
he cam to late. 1494 FaByan vu. 586 The lord of Awdeley 
amner, in stede of the erle of Cambrydge. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 790 Dr. Fox the Kynges Amner made an eloquent 
oracion in Latin. 41591 Percivatt SP. Dict, Lintosnero, an 
almener. 1630 Bratuwait Eng, Gent. (1641) 242 These de- 
ferre giving, till they cannot give, making their executors 
their almoners. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 31 Gentleman 
Amner: Fee, 112, 8s. rd. 04. ; Subamner: Fee, 62. 16s. rod. 06, 
1654 Lestrance K. Charles J, 176 There came to London 
from Cardinal Richelieu .. his Chaplain and Almner. 1667 
E. CuambBercayne St. Gt. Brit, 1. 11. xii. (1743) 97 The Lord 
Almoner disposes of the king’s alms, 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (x811) I11. xxxvi. 209 He is now and then my al- 
moner. 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life oe) 178 The almoner 
of God to the poor and sad. 1870 Daily News 10 Nov., The 
almoners of the Berliner Hiilfsverein. 

B.- 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 124/3 He[saynt Johan] was called 
almosner or amener. 1853-87 Foxe A. & M. (1596) 1693/1 
The almosiner, a phisition, and a surgeon to attend upon 
them. 1886 W2d/s & /nv, N.C. (1860) 134'To the almosiners 
of this towne of Middlesburghe. 1601 Tate tr. //ouseh. 
Ord, Ed. I], § 19. 55 For the ausmoner & al under him, 
1617 James I Patentin Lib, Mun. Hi5. 1. ii. 81 To erect and 
establish an office of Almosner in this our realm of Ireland. 


ALMOST. 


y- 1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 164/2 Doctor Mayo, 
sometyme almoygner to king Henry the seuenth. 1564 
Grinpat Fun. Serm. Wks. 1843, 32 The Bishop of Rochester, 
chiefe Almoygnor. 1598 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. 
ix, 718/1 All Almoisners and houses of Almoise. 

6. 2¢ 1400 in Dom. Arch. 111. 133 The aumere a rod schall 
haueinhonde. ¢ 1430 Lyne. 2ééd, 111.133 Humble compassion 
was hisawmerer, 1480 Old W7l/ in Academy 27 Sept. (1882) 
231/2 The thonne of pame the po almer and the tother of 
yame the tother almar, c1s1o Bonaventura’s Myrrour 
(Pynson) viii. Dj, Theyr amonerers or tresourers myght 
lightly have had it in hande. a@ 1600 Mem. of Spottzsqwood 
3 (JAm.) To stay with the queene and attend her Maiestie as 
her Almowr. 

2. fig. ; . 

182zz B, Cornwatu Lys. & Jone 1 Iris .. Is the Spring's al 
moner .. and scatters Upon the subject world, dyed flowers 
and sweets, 1873 Sir J. Herscnet Pog. Lect. ii. § 20.62 The 
sun is the almoner of the Almighty. 

+3. One who gives alms largely ; an alms-giver. 
Obs. or arch, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syne 5575 Seynt Joan pe aumo- 
nere. 31340 Ayenb. 190 Ine pe lyue of Ion be amoner. 
a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 53. Mercy hir syster 
salle be ambynowre pat gyffes to alle. 1483 [See in 1 A]. 
1580 Baret A dv, A 365 An Asnner, or giuer of almes, seemeth 
to be deriued of this French worde A zmosnier, and there- 
fore ought rather to be written a/monar, 1585 App. SANDYS 
Serm. (1841) 193 Who for his liberal relieving of the needy 
was surnamed the Almner. 1891 H. Locke in Farr’s S. P. 
I. 138 An amner to the poore that helpless cry. 1607 Hizron 
Wks. 1. 389 [Dorcas] was a discreet, iust, compassionate, 
cheerefull, simple-hearted almoner. 1874 J. HoLtanp Mist. 
Alanse ix. 156 Who found the largess in her palms And him 
the friendly almoner. 

+A‘lmoner2, Os. Forms: 4-5 au-, awmener, 
awmer, alner. [a. OFr. aumosnidre, aumontere 
(med.L. almonaria):—L.*eleémosyndaria, prop. adj., 
sc. bursa, arca, etc., a place for alms.]_ An alms- 
purse ; a bag, a purse. 

¢ 1330 Sir Degarré 5, 1 tok hit out and haue hit er, Redi 
in min aumener. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 490 Quhen he 
ded wes .. Thai fand in-till his awmener A letter. ¢ 1400 
Rom, Rose 2087 Thanne of his awmener he drough A litell 
keye. /éid. 2270 Weare streit gloves, with awmere Of silk. 
¢ 1460 Laxuzfal 319, 1 wyll the yeve an alner, Imad of sylk. 
1834 PLANcHE Brit, Costume 89 Berengaria .. is represented 
with a smal] pouch called an audmoniére. 

Almonerer, amonerer, Ods.; see ALMONER 15. 

Almonership (‘lménaifip). [f. ALmonER! + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of an almoner. 

1847 Blackw, Mag. LX1. 2 To this almonership no salary 
was attached. : 

Almonry (zx Iménri). Also 5 almosnerye. 
(a. OF r. au(/) mosnerie (mod. auménerie); f. aw(Z)- 
mosnter (mod, axménier) ALMONER: see -RY.] 

1. A place where alms were distributed ; the resi- 
dence of an almoner. 

a 1480 Caxton Adut.in Douce £. 7. Fragm.1 Late hym 
come to Westmonester in to the alinonesrye at the reed pale. 
[? weispr. for almosnerye}. 1598 Stow Survey (ed. Strype 
1754) LI. vi. iii. 634/2 The place wherein this Chapel and Alms- 
house stand was called the Elemosinary or Almo[n]ry, now 
corruptly the Ambrey ; for that the alms of the Abbey are 
there distributed to the poor. 1770 THorre in Pil. Trans. 
LXI. 154 Given in very ancient times to the use of the al- 
monary or almonry of that abbey. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon I. 
ut. xi. 407 The king erected almonries at the four gates of 
the capital. 

+ 2.= ALMONER2, or perh.= AMBRY 3. Ods. rare. 

@ 1536 TinDALE Exp. Matt. Wks. 11.88 Love will make me 
put my hand into my purse, or almonry. 

Almorie, obs. form of AMBRY. 

+Almose. Os. 5-6; also 6 almoys(e, almoise, 
almos. [A literary variant of ALMs, affected by 
many writers, chiefly ecclesiastical, in 16th c.; ap- 
parently a partial refashioning of a-/messe, ales, 
after med.L. e/?mosina; perhaps owing something 
to the contemporary northern ALMous, and (espe- 
cially Sir T. More’s almoise, almoyse) to the late 
Anglo-Fr. a/mosne, almoisne of the lawbooks.] 


1.=ALMS I. 

1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 1557, 2632 Good workes, 
almoyse, fastyng. 1535 Jove dfol. Tindale 43 Releifed by 
their dayly almose. ¢1gso CHEKE Jatt. vi. 2 When yow 
givest yin almos. 1559 Bk. Comm. Prayer, Pr. for Ch. 
Atil,, We humbly beseche the most mercifully to accepte 
our almose [1604 alms]. 1562 Turner Baths 14 b, Clenge 
thyne herte from al synne and deal almoys. 1578 FLorio 
1st Frutes 73 b, To doo almose unto the poore. 

b. seg. with pl. a/moses = ALMS I b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/1, He.. gafe for god largelye 
almoses to y* blynde. 1553-87 Foxe A. $ JZ, (1596) 1075/2 
All the praiers, suffragies, almoses, fastinges. 

2. fig. = ALMS 2. 

1513 More Rich. /11, Wks. 1557, 44/2 It wer almoise to 
hange them. 1532 — Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 446/1 
[They] be burned vp & fal as flatte to ashen as it were almoyse 
all obstinate heretiques dyd. 

3. Comb.: see ALMS 4. 

+A'‘lmoseir, almousser, almaser. Sc. Obs. 


[f. ALMous, a/mos+-ER1.J=ALMONER} 1, 0000 
1gorx Dovucias Pal, Hon. iii. 542 (1874) I. 68 Pietie is thé 
kingis almoseir. c1gor Dunsar Dance 15 (1860) 165 Then 
cam in the maister almaser. 1581 Acts Fas. VJ (1814) 236 
His hienes preceptor and maister almousser. 4 
Almosiner, -osner, -oisner, literary variants 
of ALMONER, refashioned in 16th c. after Fr. azed- 
mosnier and L. eleémosynartus. ; 
Almost (§'lmoust, -mast ; when emphatic or used 


ALMOUS. 


in reply to a question, $'lméu'st), e¢v. Forms; 1 al- 
mest, ealmest, elmest, 2 elmest, 2-4 almest, 
3 all-masst, almaste, 4-5 almeste, -moost, 4-6 
-moste, 5 allemost, 7 allmost, 4- almost. Also 
8- a’most, still used dial., and aphct. most ; mod. 
Sc. amaist, ’maist. [f. ALL + Most adv. = mostly.) 

+1. ad. or adv. Mostly all, ncarly all; for the most 
part. Oés. 

azooo Bepa in Thorpe //om. I]. 466 (Bosw.) Hit is eal 
mast mld haligra manna naman geset. 1036 O. £. Chron. 
Meest ealle pa pegenas be nordan Temese. 10g1 /d7d., 
Seo scipfyrde .. zlma:st earmlice forfér. 1130 /did., Se 
burch for-bernde azl-marst. ¢ 1z00 ORMIN 9617 Patt Issraale 
peod allmasst Pa shollde beon forrworrpen. 1417 in £. #. 
Wills (1882) 24 Thys twey Lynis I wrete almeste with myn 
owne Hond. 1570 Ascuam Scholem. uu. (Arb.) 133 Thies 
giuers were almost Northmen. 1658 tr. Jfouffet’s Theat. 
/us. 1¢93 The women .. do that work almost. 


2. adv, Very nearly, wellnigh, all but: a. qualify- 


ing a verb or attribute. 

¢ 1200 in Cod. Dipl. V. 18 Fram de hede fordrizte to her- 
deies ouerende almest. 1250 Lay. 19328 H’ is almest dead. 
arxz00 &. £. Psalter cxviii. 87 Almaste in erthe pai me 
forname. c1386 Cuaucer Fraukl. T. 443 They were 
come almoost {z. 7. almost:e} to that Citee. 1432-50 tr. 
Iigden |., The heete of hit is ioynede allemoste with heuyn. 
1531 Etvor Governour (1834) 31, I had almost forgotten 
where I was. 1580 Barer Ady, A 323 It is almost twelue a 
clocke, Duodecima instat. 1611 Brsce Acts xxvi. 28 Almost 
thou perswadest mee to bee a Christian. 1639 J. CLARKE 
Paremiol. 3 Almost was never hang’d. @1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Red. 11. vi. 134 ‘The flame of this Common Combustion 
hath allmost devour'd Ireland. 1710 PALMER Proverds 232 
They had a’most as live be call’d any thing, as to be thought 
too old for an agreeable conversation. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Wat. Soc. Wks. I. 11 Diet .. confined almost wholly to the 
vegetable kind. 1816 Scorr Slack Dw. iv. 26 As sair vexed 
amaist for you as for me. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Ene. 1. 597 
He was alinost within sight of their city. 1869 J. Mar- 
tinrau Ess, I]. 190 Mistakes .. on almost every page. 1879 
M:Cartuy //ist, Own Tincs 1. 199 Passionate and almost 
hysterical declamation. 

b. qualifying a sb. with implied attribute. 

1552 Hutoer, Almost nyght, servo lumen. 1599 SHAKS. 
Aluch Adov. i. 113 You are almost come to part almost a 
fray. 1709 J. Cottier “ss. Mor, Sudy. 1. (ed. 6) 193 The 
almost Omnipresence of an Advantage is a Circumstance 
of Value. 1808 SoutHey Leff. (1856) 11. 108, 1 am a heretic 
requiring toleration, an almost Quaker. c1875 WHITNEY 
Essen. Eng. Grain, 382 His almost impudence of manner. 

3. With a negative: d/most no=scarcely any; 
almost never = scarcel y ever, etc. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. ccxv. 270 Bycause they 
were so great a company, almoost nothynge helde agaynst 
theym. 1548 Upatcetc., Erasin. Paraphr. Fohn iii. 32 But 
no man almoste reciueth his witnes. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden'’s Mare Cl. 335 So that the French King had neither 
any shore almost, nor any considerable use of Sea-affairs. 
1777 R. Watson Philip [1 (1793) 11. xxiv. 314 His affairs 
almost never prospered where he was not present. 1857 
H. Reep Srit, Poets vi. 200 Of Shakspeare we know almost 
nothing. 1875 Hiccinson //ist. U. S. xxv. 252 There were 
almost no roads. 

+4. Used to intensify a rhetorical interrogative. 
(L. quis fere.) Obs. 

1595 SHaks. Yok w. iii. 42 Or do you almost thinke, al- 
though you see, That you do see? 1615 BeDwett J/okam. 
Imp. K iiij, In what page almost shal you not meet with 
some exoticke and strange terme? 1670 Soutn Serm. (1737) 
III. 123 Whom almost can we see who opens his arms to his 
enemies? 1748G. Wuite A/S. Seri., Who almost are there 
who do not know these things? 

+ Almous. 0és. or dia/. Forms: 3-5 almus, 5 
-ws, -ows, 5-6 -ouse, 5-7 -ous, 8-9 mod.Sc. aw- 
mous. [a. ON. a/musa, cogn. w. OE. a/mysse: see 
Ams. d/mous is thus, so far as Eng. is concerncd, 
a word of independent origin.] 

1,=ALMs 1. 

a1300 Cursor Af, 19813 Pin orisuns and bin almus Es 
knauin hei in goddes hus. ¢ 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3722 
Pan availles almus, messe, and bedes. ¢1425 WyNTOoUN 
Cron. 1. ii. 67 He wes a man of almous grete. 1564 BECON 
Pre. to Wks. (1843) 20 Niggardly, grudging, and unwilling 
almous. 1566 Knox //ist. Ref Whs. 1846 I. 150 A poore 
man .. asking of hisalmouse. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 64 The 
wile may give almous moderatly, without consent of hir 
husband. 1816 Scott Amtig. xx. 139 ‘1 thank you for your 
awmous,’ said Ochiltree. 

. Sing. = ALMS Tb. 

1826 J. Witson Voct. Abr. Wks. 1855 1.185 White slaves, 
about the doorcheek, haudin out their hauns for an awmous. 

2.=ALMS 2, 

c1450 HenrRyYSON or, Fad, 85 It were almous thee for to 
draw and hing. 

3. Comd.: see ALMS 4. 

+Almowr. Sc. Obs. By-form of AtMoner!. 
[really an independent formation on ALM(s +-ouR, 
and cogn.w. a/mer and aumere. See ALMONER! 6.] 

Alms (mz). Forms: 1 elmysse, 1-3 elmesse 
(2-3 elmisse, elmisse, 2-4 elmesse), 2-6 almesse 
(2-4 almisse, 4 alemesse, allmesse, 5 almese), 
2-7 almes (2 elmes, 3 almys, 4 almis, 5 elmys, 
6 allmes), 7-9 alms. PI. wanting; formcrly 4-6 
almessis, almesses; since 7 the sing. a/ms has 
also been used as pl. [OE. a/mysse, obl. cases a/- 
myssan, cogn. w. ON. almusa (Dan. admisse, Sw. 
almosa), OFris. felmisse, OS. alamdésna, OHG. 
alamuosan (MHG. almuosen, mod.G. almosen), 
pointing to acom. OTeut. *a/emosna or *alemosina, 
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a. pop. L. *alimosina (whence Pr. and OSp. a/- 
mosna, OF rt. almosne, \t. limosina), a perversion 
(due perhaps to sensc-association with a/iménia) 
of elimosina, clemosina, orig. eleemosyna (Tertull., 
3rd c.) ad. Gr. éAenuoa’vn compassionatcness (n. 
of qual. f. éAenuay compassionate, f. €Aeos coin- 
passion, mercy). 

The final -» in OF. was early treated as inflexional, and 
disappeared from the nom.; in recent times the final -s of 
the reduced form admes, alms, has also been treated as a 
plural inflexion, For the yin OL. eluzyssan from *alimo- 
sina, Cf. mynet, utylen, repres. Lat. woneta, molina, In 
ME. the s.e. dialects long retained forms with initial e, ed- 
messe, ednes. Distinct by-forms are the northern ALMovs, 
awmous, an independent adoption of Norse admusa; the 
16th century literary Atmosr, aémoyse; and the legal 
ALMoIGN, aldmone, from AFr.} 

1. Charitable relicf of the poor; charity; origin- 
ally and especially as a religious duty, or good 
work ; const. with o, make, work. Afterwards ap- 
plied especially to the material substance of the 
relief, and const. with give, deslow, etc. 

a. abstract. or collect, without plural. 

@ 1000 ?C#vmM. Dan. 587(Gr.), Syle zlmyssan. c1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vi. 2 Ponne pu pine almessan dé. ¢1160 Sutton 
G., ibid., Panne pu ke zwlmesse do. cx175 Lamb. [lom. 
23 Hu miht bu don pine elmesse. /d/d. 137 Al de almisse pe 
monded. c1z00 Trix. Coll. /fom. 29 Penne bu almesse mak- 
est. /éfd, 131 Ure gode dedes, on elmes, and on ore binge. 
1bid. 157 On oder wise man silled his almes. 1250 GRosTESTE 
in Dom. Arch. 111, 82 That youre almys be kepyd.. to poure 
men, 1297 R. Giouc. 330 He was.. of hys almesse large & 
fre. 1340 Ayend.17 Prede makeb of elmesse zenne. 1366 
Maunpev. xviii. 199 To gadre hem precyous Stones and 
Perles, be weye of Alemesse, ¢ 1386 CHaucer J/an of Lawes 
T. 70 Hir hond mynistre of fredom and almesse. ¢1400 
Apol. for Loll. 111 Wil pu not do almis of oker & vsur; pat 
is, do not swilk defautis to do almis perof. cx1440 Cesta 
Rom. (1879) 17 Tythes and oblacions, and othere almese. 
¢1469 Esesnam in Past. Lett. 596 11. 333 Sende me for almes 
oon of your olde gownes. 158r Marseck Bk. Notes 27 This 
word Almes, importeth as much as mercie. 1587 FLEMING 
Contn. Holinshed W11.1312/2 The distributors of this almesse 
tothe poore. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 189 To be buried 
at the Almes of the parish. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. xvint.2, A 
public mendicant.. seeking alms. 18:6 J. Witson City of 
Plague 1. i, 202 Do you pity me? Then give me alms. 

b. As sing. (with £/. obs. since 16th c.) A charit- 
able donation, a gift of charity, a benefaction. 

¢1375 Wycur Axticrist 131 Crist’s almes.. was encresed 
to twelve lepful. 1377 Lanot. 7. Pd. B. xv. 306 Pat Freres - 
wolde forsake hir almesses. 1382 Wycuir Alcts x. 2 Doynge 
manye almessis to the peple. ¢1449 Pecock Hefpr. 550 dis, If 
religiose persoones..receyve myche and grete Almessis. 
1535 CoveRDALE Acts ili. 3 He desyred to receaue an almesse 
{x6xx asked an almes}. 1541 Barnes H°ks. 1573, 274/1 Our 
eatyng, our drynkyng, our almesses, our prayers. 1711 
Avpison Sfect. No. 269 »4 A Beggar Man that had asked 
an Alms of him. 1848 Kincstey Savef's Trag. u. viii. 59 
Every alms is a fresh badge of slavery. : 

c. as #/. (from the collective sense, assisted by 
treating the final -s as a pl. inflection, as in riches. | 
Things given in charity. 

1557 N. T. (Geneva) Acts x. 4 Thy prayers and thy almes 
are come vp into remembrance [Gr. éAennogvvar, Hycl. 
almes-dedis, 7nd. almeses, Coverd. allmesses, Cranm. al- 
meses, X/em. almes-deedes, 1611 almes. But cf. v. 2 €Aenuo- 
auvas moAAac, Itycl. many almessis, 7nd. moche almes, 
Coverd, moch almesse, Cramwm. moch almes, Ger. much 
almes, R/em. many almes-deedes, 1611 much almes ; so that 
in v. 4 it may likewise be sing. notwithstanding the Gr.} 
1647 Bre. Corset Poems (1807) 122 His alms were such as 
Paul defines. 1686 Dryven //ind & P. 1. 106 For alms are 
but the vehicles of prayer. 1865 Fad/ A/adl G, 2 May 3 The 
Alms are thus given by himself to himself. 

+2. fg. A meritorious action, a good deed, a service 
to God, a charity. Often ironically. Obs. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas (1544) Prol. 30 It is almes to correcten 
and amend The vicious folke. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotssart 
I. cexcv. 437 It is agreat almesse to confort maydens in their 
distresse. 1528 More /feresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 137/1 It had 
ben great almes the priour, & shee had ben burned togyther. 
1577 Test.12 Patriarchs 143 It were more alms to let him 
go, and to beat you. 1623 SANDERSON 35 Sevwz. Wks, 1681 
I. 87 If he be hungry, it is alms to feed him; but if he be 
idle and untoward, it is alms to whip him. 

3. Law, a. Tcnure by alms, see ALMOIGN ; free 
alms =/rank almoion. b. Reasonable alms: a 
portion of the estate of an intestate allotted to the 


poor. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 25 And over thys that saye 
more suttelly that they occupye not this by tytle of secular 
lordshyppe but by tytle of perpetuall allmes. 1726 Ayuirre 
Parergon 11 Frank-Almoigue is the same which we call... 
Free Alms in English. ; F ee 

4. Comé., a. general; with alms in objective rela- 
tion to a pr. pple. or as obj. gen. to n. of action or 
agent, as alms-giving (pple.\, alms-giver, -giving 
(sb.); in instrumental relation to a pa. pple. as 
alms-clothed, -fed; and in attributive relations, of 
material, as a/ms-bread, -money; of purpose (for 
giving or receiving), as a/ms-dasin, -bowl, -box, 
-chest, -gate, -purse ; of causal connexion (giving or 
receiving), as a/ms-body, ~folk, -man, -feople, -pricst, 
-Wowtan. 

1879 O'Connor Beacousfield 220 An almsgiving Church. 
@ 1631 Doxne Ser. xxxvii. 365 A liberall Almsgiver sends 
to persons that never know who sends. 1690 J. Norris 
Pract, Disc. \WV. 302 ‘To prove to them that Almes-giving is 
a Duty. 1764 Burn //ist. Poor Laws 205 Almsgiving, 
among the vulgar, hath engrossed the name of charity. 1670 


ALMS-FOLK. 


G. IL. Hist. Cardinals w.1. 111 Twenty thousand Crowns 
out of the Alms-money. /é¢d. 107 ‘Ihey break open the 
Alms:-box. 1753 CHamurns Cycl, Supp., The erecting of such 
alms-chest in every church, is enjoined by the book of 
canons. 1611 Zarleton's Fests (N.), Varlton called Burley- 
house gate.. the lord treasurers almes-gate, because it was 
seldom or never opened. 1530 Patscur. 1945/1 Almes purse, 
bourse avimosnicres. 1659 Kurroucus Beatit. (1867 12, A 
poor godly alms-body. 1587 Ilotinsutp Chrom. 111. 830/1 
He founded a faire urge almes-house for an almose priest 
or schoolemaister, and thirtcene poore almes folke. c14qg0 
Reg, Civ. bor, 366.a, The said almus women be fully con- 
tent & paid, 1865 If. Staunton Gt. Sch., tou ii. 10 Alms- 
woinen who occupy the place once held by the Bedesinen. 

b.esf.t alms-deal, -dealing, distribution of alms; 
+ alms-drink, the remains of liquor reserved for 
alms-people; alms-gift, alms-giving, also = AL- 
MOIGN; alms-land, land held in frank almoign ; 
t+alms-penny, a penny given in charity or as a 
gratuity ; +alms-room, an apartment in an alins- 
housc; + alms-tub, a large vessel in which the re- 
mains of food were preserved for distribution in 
alms; + alms-wine, wine given in alms; +alms- 
work (= ALMS-DEED). 

Also ALMS-BASKET, -DEED, -DISH, -FEE, -FCLK, 
-HOUSE, -MAN, q.v. 

e175 Laid. Hom, 135 Pe apostel us mune3e6 here to.. 
elmasdele. 1563 //oméies 11. xi.1.(1859) 389 Merciful almose- 
dealing is profitable to purge the soul. 1666 Suaxs. Ant. 
§& Clu. vii. 5 They haue made him drinke Almes drinke. 
cr1zs0 Gen, & Ex. 2464 Chirche-gong, elmesse-gifte, and 
messe-song. 1882 J. Harpy in Proc. Ber. Nat. Club 1X. 475 
The Abbot... held one carrucate of land .. in pure alms. gift. 
1809 BawDwEN Domesday Bk. 135 The Almsland of the poor 
is contained within this imit. 1595 Peete Old HB rve's F. 
(N.), Father, here is an alms-penny for me. @15&9 Peti‘ion 
in Robinson's Gold, Mirr. (1850) Introd. 12 Cne of the twelve 
Allmose Rowmes at Westminster. 1680 SHADWELL J} om.- 
Capt.1. Wks. 1726 III. 347 Whose beards stunk of beef and 
brewis, and his breath hke the fume ofanal!m’s-tub. 1461-83 
Ord. R. Ilousch. 73 Wynes, almeswynes to houses of relygy- 
couse & for wynes of yeftes. ¢1z00 Ormin 10118 To wirrkenn 
allmesswerrkess, 

A‘lms-ba:sket. Thc basket containing the 
public alms, or those of any charitable society. 

1565 J. CaALFMILL Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846 4 Your exhi- 
bition belike failed you, and therefore ye thouphe to pick a 
quarrel to the alms-basket. 1634 Cherchw. Acc. St. Marg. 
Westm, in Nichdlls (1797) 42 To carry the Almes baskete 
for the poore of our paiish. a@ 1640 J. Dav Parl. Bees (1881) 
29 We must not ccme neare But stand Amongst almsbasket 
men! @1670 Hacket in Walcctt Life (1865) 156 ‘ake the 
plenty of the earth to your own table... and feed Him with 
your Alms-basket. 

To live on the alms-basket : to live upon public 
charity, or on what others voluntarily givc. 

rs88 Suaxs. Z.Z. L.v.i. 41 O they haue ltu'd long on the 
almes-basket of words. r1628tr. Camden's Eliz. w. 1688, 603 
‘That he should be forced to live upon the Alms: basket. 

A:lms-deed. [f. Atus+ Deen, from the early 
phrase to do alms.) 

1, An act of almsgiving ; a decd of charity to the 
poor, especially as a religious good work. 

61175 Lamb, Hom. 107 Zif |} e 3unge bid butan hersumnesse, 
and te richen butan elmesdedan. ¢ 1340 HAmProLe /rose 
Tr. (1866) x1 To helpe faire sawles with almous dedes and 
prayers. c1qso Merl g4 And dide many faire almesse 
dedes. @1564 econ Art. Chr, Rel. (1844 468 Thy almose- 
deeds and thy prayers are come up intoheaven. 1611 BiBLe 
Acts ix. 36 This woman was full of good works and almes 
deeds, 1875 Stuses Const. //ist. 111. xxi. 600 Almsdeeds were 
always regarded as a religious duty. fi 

+ 2. The practice of almsgiving, charity. Ods. 

cx1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 207 He haued ofte forlete almes- 
dede. ¢131r5 SHOREHAM 37 Almesdede senne quenketh, Ase 
water that fer aquencheth. 1386 Cuaucer Jan of Law's 
T. 1058 In vertu and in holy almes-dede They lyven alle. 
c14g0 Loneticn Grail lvi. 50 Mochel almesdede ded he 
trewly. 1593 Suaks. 3/fen. V1,v.v. 79 Murther is thy Almes- 
deed; Petitioners for Blood thou ne’re put’st back. 

+3. A mcritorious action, a good work = ALMS 2. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas tv. v. (1554) 103/b, They dempte it 
was an almesse dede To set theyr londe in quict.  rs19 
Horman Vxlgaria, It is an almesdede to help the chevalry 
of Rhodes agaynst the Turkes. 1828 Scott F. As. Perth III. 
10 It were an alms deed to leave him there. 

A‘lms-dish. A dish or plate for the reception 
of alms, used in churches, in the houses of the 


charitable, or carried by beggars. 

1381 in Jest. Edor. 1.114 Je devise al priour du dit Couent 
.. Jes mazers et le grant almesdych d'argent. c1460 Bs. 
Curtasye in Babees Bk. 325 In fe lordys cupp pat leuys 
vndrynken, Into pe almesdisshe hit schalle be sonken. 1469 
Ord. R. [fouseh, 89 The almes-disshe, to be gyven to the 
moste needy man or woman. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 24 
While she held up her greedy gab Just like an aumos dish. 
1859 Axtobiog. Begear-boy 9 Many of the farmers’ wives 
kept what was then called an aumous dish ; this was a small 
turned wooden dish, and was filled according to the deserts 
of the claimants or the feeling of the donor. ‘ 

A:lms-fee, The payment also called Peter's 


pencc, and Romc-scot, anciently made to the pope. 

a@ 1000 in Thorpe Ac. Laws I. 432 Eac of manegum lan- 
dum mare land-riht arist to cynizes scbanne.. alImes-feoh 
& cyric-sceat. 1691 Burount Law Dict., Almsfeok, or 
ok that is, Peter-Pence, anciently raid in ing land 
on the first of August, and given by King Ina. 1848 Krave 
Saxons in Eng. u.x.tL.), He strictly commands payment of 
tithe, cyricsceat and almsfee. 

A'lms-folk. 


1. Persons supported by alms ; almsmen and alms- 
women. 


, 


ALMSFUL. 


1587 HouinsHED Chrox. III. 830/1 Thirteene poore almes 
folke. a1704 T. Brown Left. Wks, 1730 1. 184 Railing.. 
like almsfolks at the churchwardens, 1811 CoLeripcE JVotes 
Theol. & Pol. 366, 1 alone am lord of fire and light; other 
creatures are but their alms-folk. 

+2. Almsgivers. (Cf. ALMSMAN 2.) Ods. 

1709 StrvPe Ann. Ref, 1. 233(T.), This knight and his lady 
had the character of very good alms-folks. 

+ A‘lmsful, 2. Ods. [f. ALMs+-FUL.] Abound- 
ing in alms, beneficent to the poor; charitable. 

c1175 Lantb. Hont. 143 Pe herbe[r]gers, pe polemode, be 
elmesfulle. ¢1200 OrmiN 9931 Mec and milde and allmess- 
full. ¢1300 Beket 1676 Gode men beoth and almesful. 
1393 Lanci. P. Pl. C. vi. 48 Pat ich were * wel holy and wel 
almesful. ¢ 1449 Pecocx Ref. 335 Goostlie almysful preestis. 

A-‘lms-house. A house founded by private 
charity, for the reception and support of the (usually 
aged) poor. Formerly, The house where the alms 
of a monastery were distributed, and the hospitality 


of the convent dispensed. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Almesshowse, erodochiunt. 1509 
Bury Wills (1850) 111 The seyd poor dwellyng in y* seyd 
almeshowsyn. 1576 GrinpaL Articles of Inquiry Wks. 1843, 
172 Whether your hospitals, spitals, and almose-houses, be 
well and godly used. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 549 P 3, I 
may build an alms-house.. for a dozen superannuated hus- 
bandmen. 1858 Wiseman Four Last Popes 238 Humble 
alms-houses founded by an eminent merchant. 

+ A-lmsless, ¢z. Ods. [ALMS+-LEss.] Without 
alms, giving no alms. 

c1311 Pol. Songs 255 For pride hath sleve, the lond is 
almusles. 

Almsman. 

1, One supported by alms, or by funds bequeathed 
for the support of the poor; a bedesman. Also fz. 

a1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 400 Donne nime man uncup seed zt 
zlmesmannum. 1205 Layam. 19662 Nu wenden ford pa 
cnihtes..On zlmes-monnes clades. 1440 Prop. Parv., 
Almesmann, Elimosinarius. 1593 Suakxs. Rich. //, ut, iil. 
149 My gay Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne. 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases of Consc.1u. vii. (1654) 229 Ye proud ignorants, 
that call your ministers your almes-men, 1820 Keats /sa- 
bectla xiii, Bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers. 1866 
Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. v. 120 The garb of the fourteenth 
century is still seen in the almsman’s gaberdine. 

2. An almsgiver. arch. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour ciij b, [He] was a grete almes- 
man to the poure. 1587 Ho.insHep Chron. III. 835/1 He 
was a good almes-man, and greatly releeued the needie. 
1876 FREEMAN Normt, Cong. I. vi. 511 King John also was a 
great almsman. : 

Almucantar, -urie, obs. ff. ALMACANTAR, 


Almuce, early form of AMIcE. 


Almug (z'lmzg). [Heb. nabs almiig, for ods 
alguim: see ALGUM.] A variant of ALGUM (prob- 
ably only an erroneous spelling of the word in Heb., 
but more used by Eng. writers). 

1611 Biste 1 Aéugs x.11 The nauie also of Hiram... brought 
in from Ophir, great plentie of Almug trees. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World u. 423 The Almaggin trees brought from Ophir. 
1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3074 He shews out of Josephus .. what 
is meant by the Almyggim Wood .. namely, the Indian Pine. 
1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Critics have long disputed 
about the nature and kind of the almug-tree. 1867 J. INGE- 
Low Stor. Doon 11.94 He sat below an almug tree. 


+ Almury. O¢s. rare. [a. (ult.) Arab. Grol 
al-mursi, i.e. al the + mursz indicator, agent-noun 
f. 4th form of rasay to see.] ‘The “denticle” or 
tooth-like point or pointer situate on the Rete of 
the astrolabe near the “head ” of Capricorn.’ Skeat. 


¢1391 Cuaucer Asfrof. 1. xxiii, Thin almury is cleped the- 


denticle of capricorne or else the kalkuler. 
+Almu‘ten. Astro/. Obs. [Corrupt for afnutaz 


(so in OFr.) a.Arab. ;22.0J| al-mustaz, i.e.al the + 


mustas prevailing, f. 8th form of sazz to be 
powerful.] The prevailing or ruling planet in the 
horoscope. 

a 1625 FLetcHer Xodlo v. ii, All these shew him to be th’ 
almuten.. Yes; he’s Lord of the Geniture. 1632 Massincer 
City Mada 1.ii, And MarsAlmuthen,or lord of the horoscope. 
1651 N. Biccs New Disfens. §165 The Ascendant and Al- 
muten in its own Horizon. 1721 Baitey, Adsuten, the Lord 
of Figure, or strongest Planet in a Nativity. 

Almyghty, obs. variant of ALMIGHTY. 

Almykantera, obs. form of ALMACANTAR. 

Almyra, variant of ALMIRAH. 

Almys, obs. form of ALMs. 

+ Aln. Ods. [ad. L. a/uus.] An alder(-tree). 

1589 Flemine Virg. DEC: V1. 31 Turned into alntrees tall. 

Alnage (9:lnédz). Forms: 5-7 aulnage, 7 aul- 
neage, 7- alnage. [a. OFr. az/nage (mod. auzage), 
f. aulner, auner to measure by the ell; f. a/ze, 
aulne, aune ell (cogn.w. Pr. alia, anna, It. anna) :— 
late L. alena, a. OTeut. *aliza (Goth. aleina, ON. 
alin, ONG. elina, OE. e/n, Eng. e//) cogn. w. L. 
zlna, Gr. wdévn the fore-arm.] 

1. Measurement by the ell. sfec. Official inspection 
and measurement of woollcn cloth, and attestation 
of its valuc by the affixing of a leaden seal. 

[1477 Act 17 Ed. JV,v. in Pulton Cold. (1632) 379 To let to 
ferme the subsidie and aulnage of Clothes which ought to be 
sealed.] 1668 Cuitp Déisc. 1'rade (1694) 3 The business of 
the Auinage, which doubtless our predecessors intended for 
a scrutiny into the goodness of the commodity. 1736 CarTr 


Ormonde 1. 141 Alnage was to remain as already settled 
by law, 
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2. The fee paid for the above measurement. 

, W622 Rep. Hist. MSS.(1874) 311/2 The pettie farm (various 
items, viz... Alnage, £820). 1689 ATKiNS Par?. & Pol. Tracts 
(1734) 231 A Case that concerns meerly his Revenue, as this 
of the Aulneage was. 

Alnager (9:Inédgza1). Forms: 5-7 aulneger, 
6 -geour, 7 -geor, alnageor, -eager, allnager, 
7-8 alneger, 7-9 aulnager, 7- alnager. [a. OFr. 
aulnegeor, n. of action f. azlnage: see prec.] A 
sworn officer appointed to examine and attest the 
measurement and quality of woollen goods. The 
office was abolished by 11 & 12 Will. III. c. 20. 

[Act 25 Edw. 17/7, i. (1350) Totes maneres des draps venda- 
bles .. soient aunez par le Aunepur de Roi (16th c. transl. All 
manner of cloths vendible .. shall be measured by the kings 
Aulnegeour).] 1581 LamBarDE LZ irev. 1v. iv. (1602) 416 
Sundry other fees of Officers there be, as of Alnageours, 
Gaugeours. 1666 Lond. Gaz.\xvi/2 A Bill for Regulating 
old and new Draperies, and appointing an Alneagers Office 
for sealing them. 1755 Carte Hist, Eng. 1V. 149 Some abuses 
of the aulnager. 1838 J. Hott in AZes. II. 32, 1 was deputy 
alnager.. which produced me from £ 80 to £ 100 a year. 


+ Alna:th. Astro/. Obs. [Arab. le sS\a/-nath from 


nataha to butt, aim at with the horns.] The first 
star in the horns of Aries ; hence, the ‘ first mansion 
of the moon.’ 

¢1386 Cuaucer Franké. T. 553 He knew ful wel how fer 
Alnath was shoue ffro the heed of thilke fixe Aries aboue. 

Alner, variant of ALMoNER?. Oés., a purse. 

c1460 Lazenfal 319, 1 wyll the yeve an alner I-mad of sylk 
and of gold cler. 

+ A‘lner, aulner. Obs. rare. [a. OF r. aulnére, 
aulneor, mod.Fr. azneur (:—L. alendtor) n. of agent 
f. au/ner to measure by the ell: see ALNAGE and 
-ER.] = ALNAGER. 

1483 Act1 Rich. I/1, viii. §4 Nor make eny persone or 
persones to be Aulner.. but such as be experte in Cloth 
makyng. [in Pulton 1632: No person..to be Aulneger.] 

Alneway, obs. form of ALWaAy. 

Alnight: see ALLNIGHT. 

Aload (aloud), adv., prop. phy. [A prep.1 in, on 
+Loap.] In load. 

1601 Hotranp Péiy (1634) 11. 176 Labouring beasts which 
haue Apples and such like fruit aload, wil quickly shrinke 
and complaine vnder their burden. 

+ Aloa‘the, v. Ods. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + OE. 
lddian to LOATHE.] trams. To loathe, detest. zz2¢r. 
To become loathesome, to cause disgust. 

1z05 Layam. 25930 Mi lif me is a-laded. 12g0 /did. 2258 
His leofe dowter was Locrin a-loped. a 1250 Owl & Night. 
1277 Nis noht so hot pat hit nacoleb.. Ne noht so leof bat 
hit nalopep. 

+ Aloa‘thing, #//. 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] Loathing, disliking, unwilling. 

1382 Wycuiir Like Prol., To schewe God as wel to men 
willinge, as to profite to men aloothinge [v.7. lothende]. 

Alod, -ial, -iality, etc. variants of ALLOD, etc. 

Aloe (z lc). Forms: //. 1 aluwan, alewan, 

,alwan, 2-6 aloen, 4-6 alowes, 6 allowes, 4- 
aloes; sing. 5- aloe. [OE. a/uwan, pl. of aluwe, 
alue, ad, L. aloé, a.Gr. Gdn, properly the drug and 
plant described in senses 2-5 ; but used also in the 


Septuagint and N.T. to translate Heb. DON akha- 


lim, nbn akhaloth (cf. Skr. agure, Hind. aghi?) 
the Agalloch, probably from the similarity of the 
words. In consequence of this confusion, the word 
came to be applied in the modern languages, both to 
the fragrant resin or aloes of the Bible, and the 
bitter drug or a/oes proper. The former is indeed 
the earliest use in Eng., where also the word was 
orig. always plural.] 

+1. p/. The fragrant resin or wood of the AGAL- 
LOCH (q.v.), derived from species of two East Indian 
genera, Aloexylon and Aguilaria, See LIGN-ALOES, 

cgso Sax. Leechd. 11.174 Alwan wip untrymnessum, ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosf.J ohn xix.39 Brohte wyrt-zemang and alewan. ¢ 1160 
Hattou G. ibid., Wyrt-zemang and aloen. 1382 Wyctir 
ibid., A medlynge of myrre and aloes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. v.(1495) 606 Alowes is a tree wyth moste swete 
smelle. 1535 CoveRDALE /’s. xliv.8 All thy garmentes are 
like myrre, Aloes and Cassia. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydown's 
Formut, T ij, Decoction of thure, mastice, aloen. 1599 
Haktvyt Voy, Il. 229 He sendeth another small ship euery 
yeere to Cauchin China to lade there wood of Aloes, 1741 
Compl. Fant-Piece 1. i. 93 Take.. Aloes Cicatrina, purest 
Frankincense .. of each half an Ounce. 1865 Public Opin. 
7 Jan. 19 The Canticles record in one verse .. frankincense, 
myrrh, and aloes—the last meaning the wood of the aloexy- 
lum agallochum. a ; 

2. A genus of plants (N.O. Lz/iacex, sect. A/oine) 
containing several species, succulent herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with erect spikes of flowers, and bitter juice. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. vi. (1495) 606 Aloe is the 
frute of a certen herbe that hyght Aloe.. The juys thereof 
is wronge and sod on the fyre and afterwarde dryed in the 
sonne. 1477 Eary Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 The bittrenesse 
of the aloe tre distroyeth the swittenesse of the hony. 1551 
Turner /eré, (1568) 17 The nature of the herbe Aloe is to 
hele woundes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 353 We may call it in 
English Aloé, herbe Aloé, or Sea Aygreene. 1769 Sir J. Hitt 
Fam, Herb, (1812) 6 Vhe socotrine aloe is a very beautiful 
plant, the leaves are like those of the pine-apple. 1830 
Linney Wat. Syst. Bot. 274 Aloes are mostly found in the 
southern parts of Africa. 1877 Tnomson Voy. Challenger 
I. it, 113 Clumps of aloes with their rich crimson spikes. 


ALOFT. 


3. (Usually £7.) A drug of nauseous odour, bitter 
taste, and purgative qualities, procured from the 
inspissated juice of plants of the genus Aloe. 

1398 [See 2]. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm, 1652 v. 70 
Odours misliking, as Aloes and Sulphure. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg, (1586) 430 Aloe is the. liquor of an herbe, 
brought untousout of India, 1618 Latnam 2xd Bk. Falc.(1633) 
140 Aloes, the iuyce which is vsed in physicke is moderately 
hot.,extreame bitter. 1756 Burke Sudd. & B. Wks. I, 100 
All men are agreed to call.. aloes bitter. 1875 Woop Theraf. 
(1879) 462 Aloes is a stomachic, stimulant cathartic. 

4. fig. Bitter experiences, trials, etc. 

1526 SKELTON J/agszy/f. 2383 Bytter alowes of herde adver- 
syte. 1617 Hieron Hs. II. 203 He purgeth and bringeth 
low by the bitter aloes of the law. 1630 BratHwait Z£zg, 
Gent. (1641) 256 Hee attempers his actractivest pastimes with 
a little alloes. 

+5. Some mineral resembling the drug. Oés. 

1601 Hotranp P2iny (1634) 11.271 Aboue Ierusalem.. there 
is a certain minerall Aloe to be found, growing in manner of 
a mettal within the ground. 

6. Applied popularly to other plants having some 
supposed resemblance to the genus 4/oe, chiefly the 
AGAVE or ‘American Aloe’ (famed for its rare 
flowering). 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 27 Here I saw Aloes in 
flower. 1752 Mitter Gard. Dict. (ed.6) H 2 A vulgar Error 
. . relating to the large American Aloe; which is, that it never 
flowers till it is an hundred Years old. 1843 Prescott Cozg. 
Mexico (1854) 3 Plantations of the aloe or maguey (dgave 
antericana), 1866 Moore in Treas. Bot. 29 ‘The American 
Aloe appears to have been first introduced to Europe in 1561. 

7. Comb, aloes-wood (= ALOE 1); aloe-like. 

1807 Martyn JZiller’s Gard. Dict. 3 Bb, The aroma of 
Aloes wood is a disease. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 77 
Aloes wood, a fragrant resinous substance of a dark colour, 
is the inside of the trunk of the Aguilarta ovata and A. 
Agatlochum, 1866 Treas. Bot., Aloes-Wood, the wood of 
Aloexylon Agallochumt, 1839 Bailey Festus xxx. (1848) 345 
There are some hearts, aloe-like, flower once, and die [see 6}. 

Aloed (z'lovd), AA/. a. [f. ALOE + -ED?.] 

1. Mixed or flavoured with, or as with, aloes; 
bitter. Cf. Aovzzed, etc. 


1627 FertHam Resolves 1, xxiv. Wks. 1677, 43 Conceit of a 
surviving name, sweetens Deaths Aloed portion. 


2. Planted or shaded with aloes. Cf. zw2//owed., 
185s Browninc Old Pict. Flor. in Alex & Wom. 11.30 As 
I leaned and looked over the aloed porch. 


+ Aloe‘dary. Oss. [ad. L. aloédivium, a. Gr. 
adonbaproy, f. addy aloe.] 

1. AZed. A purgative medicine, having aloes as a 
chief ingredient. (In mod. medical Dicts. aloe- 
darium.) 


1753 CuamBeErs Cycl. Supp., Aloedary .. denotes a purga- 
tive medicine, wherein aloes 1s an ingredient. 

2. Bot. A treatise on the genus Aloe. 

1753 CHampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Munting has published an 
aloedary at the end of his history of the Yerba Britannica. 

Aloetic (zloe'tik), a. and sé, [f. Gr. GAd7 aloe; 
by form-assoc. with d7zrefic, etc. but not analogous.] 

A, adj. ; 

1. Afed. Of the nature of aloes; having aloes as an 
ingredient. 

1706 Prituirs, Aloctick, belonging to Aloes; as Aloetick 
Pills. 1754 SMELLIE AZédwif 1.152 In which case all aloetic 
medicines ought to be avoided. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Kes. 
(1858) 138 A perceptible smell of aloetic drugs. 1875 Woop 
Therap. (1879) 536 Salines, and pot aloetic purgatives. 

2. Chem. Aloetic Acid: a yellow amorphous 
powder, 2 C,H,N,O,.H,0, of acrid taste, forming 
purple-red solutions in boiling water and in alcohol. 

1855 Pereira Mat. Med. 1. ii, 196 By the action of nitric 
acid on aloes {Schunk] obtained .. aloetic acid. 

B. sé. An aloetic medicine. 

1706 Pritiirs, Aloeticks, medicines that consist chiefly of 
Aloes. 1756 C. Lucas £ss.-}Waters 11.267 Some gross cor- 
pulent persons.. will require aloetics. 1791 Edin, New 
Disp. 527 The general purposes of aloetics. 

+Aloe‘tical, 2. Oss. rare. [f. prec.+-AL1.] = prec. 

1734 R. Wiseman Surgery (J.) Itmay beexcited by aloetical, 
scammoniate, or acrimonious medicines. 

Aloft (alpft), adv. and prep. Forms: 3 0 lofft, 
3-5 © loft, o lofte, 4-7 a lofte, 4- a loft, aloft. 
Also expanded: 3 inne pe lofte, 2-5 on the lofte, 
4 on pe loft, 4-5 on lofte, 4-6 on loft. [a.ON. 
é& lopt of motion, 4 opti of position (EE. 0 /oft and 
o lofte), f. d, in, on, to + loft, air, atmosphere, sky, 
heaven, upper floor, loft (Dan. o/s), cogn. w. Goth. 
luftus, OG. luft, OE. Lift, air, ete. (In Eng. the 
distinction of motion and position, @ /oft and a /ofte, 
was lost with the mutescence of final ¢.) Really 
equivalent to OE. on Jd lyft, on Pere Lyfte, ME. on 

pe lufte, on pe lyft(e, ‘into, in the air,’ but while the 
latter never acquired the merely local sense of ‘on 
high, up,’ this became from the first the special 
sense of a /oft. Some mixture of forms is probable 
in the expanded 77 ¢he /ofte, on the lofte, on lofte.] 

+1. In the atmosphere or space above the earth, 

¢1200 Moral Ode 83 He makede fisses in le se and fu3eles 
in pe lifte [z.7. inne pe lofte, on pe lofte, in pe lufte). 

+2. In the visible sky, above the horizon, up, as 
a star. Obs, ; : 

61340 Alex. § Dind, 122 And reed gan schine pat his lem 
on pe loft light 3af aboute. ¢1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 118 
For this day aloft was the sterre. 1577 B. Goocr Heres» 
bach's Husb, (1586) 53 b, The moone being aloft and not sette. 


ALOGIAN, 


+3. fig. Inthe ascendant, ruling, prevailing, up. Ods. 

e400‘ Chaucer's’ Test, Loveu.(1 abolape/s Kindely heaven, 
when merie weather is a lofte, appeareth..in Blewe. ¢ 1430 
How the good Wyf74 in Babees Bk. 39 Uf pou be in place 
where good ale is on lofte. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) 1. 24 
The Sun raiseth.. windes. Atrising and setting hee causeth 
them to be aloft. . 

4. In heaven; ‘on high.’ arch. (cf. 12.) 

1386 Craucer Zax of Lawes T. 179 My souerayn ple- 
sance, Ouer alle thyng (out taken crist on lofte). 1577 S¢. 
Augustine's Man.65 The day-spryng hath visited us from 


aloft. 1596 Cuapman /diad vu. 85 But conquest’s garlands 
hang aloft, amongst th’ immortal Gods. 1774 RK. Lioyp 
¢ 1800 


Hymn to Apollo, Aloft in heaven drpetial Juno sat. 
Dispin, There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, To 
keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

5. gen. High above the earth, on high; at a great 
elevation relatively; high up. 

¢1z00 Ormin 11961 Wipputen o be temmple .. ber wass 
gre33ped sate o lofft. ¢1325 £. E. Aldit. P. B.1183 For pe 
bor3 wat3so bygge baytayled alofte. ¢1420 Padlad. on Husb, 
iv. 80 A sadder vyne a bigger stake olofte Mot holde. ¢ 1450 
Henryson Jor. Fables 56 The Larke on loft with other 
birdes haill. 1535 CoverDALe /%. ciii.8 Then are the hilles 
sene alofte. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 221 A feather . . sette 
a loft in a woemans hatte. 1663 Butter Hudtér.1. iii. 575 
Thrice have they seen your Sword aloft Wav'd o’re their 
Heads. 1711 Pore Temp. Fame 483 Fame sits aloft, and 
points them out their course. 1860 TyNDALL Glac, 11. § 8.265 
Vast masses of granite are thus poised aloft on icy pedestals. 


+b. On horseback or in a vehicle; opposed to 
afoot. Obs. 


¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 2532 Than sighed Ywain wonder 
oft, Unnethes might he syt oloft. 1654 UssHer Alxnals v. 
(1658) 43 Besides those which fought aloft from the Chariots. 

+c. Extant, standing; not thrown down. Ods. vare. 

1400 Destr. Troy 11.349 To this souerayne Citie pat yet 
was olofte Iason aioynid. 

+6. Above geographically; higher up on the same 


plane. Ods. rare. | 

1805 NeLSon in Nicolas’s Dis. VI. 477 The Frigates are 
ordered from aloft [z.c. the upper part of the Mediterranean] 
to join you. 

+7. On the top, atop, on the surface. Ods. 

1420 Pallad, on Husé, 1. 1088 So that the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte. 1523 FitzHers. 
Hus. cxxviii, They cast and lay grauell aloft. 1587 Hotin- 
SHED Chron. 1. 43/1 And aloft therevpon she had a thicke 
Irish mantell. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. w. xxxiv. (1713) 
387 Where's your Oil now..that floats aloft? 1718 Pore 
Jltad xxiv. 997 Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, 
And placed aloft. 

fig. On high in rank, power, estimation, etc. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. Prol. 157 We my3te be lordes aloft. 
c1400 Rom. Rose 5506 They saw hem set on loft, And weren 
of hem succoured oft. 1552-5 Latimer Sev. & Rem, (1845) 
51 Bilney..was induced to bear a fagot .. when the cardinal 
was aloft and bore the swing. 1851 Hussey Papal Power i. 
20 A high and mighty personage seated aloft somewhere. 

+ 9. In a lofty tone, loftily. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pelgr. I. vi. xii. 531 Speake aloft and 
prowdley. 

10. Of direction: Into the air, or from the ground, 
up, upward, on high. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 11823 Crist polede pe deofell To brinngenn 
himm he3he upp o lofft. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 274 Ee 
erles of Scotlond had reysed baner oloft. 1430 Lypc. Thebes 
33 in Dom. Arch. III. 111 To a chamber she led him vp 
alofte. ¢1588 Greene Fr. Bacon ii, A whirlwind .. mounted 
me aloft unto the clouds. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1.226 With 
expanded wings he stears his flight Aloft. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 207 Blow her aloft in the air, 1877 
Lytreit Landm. un. ii.83 A steep bluff crag .. towers aloft. 


b. To heaven. arch. (cf. 12.) 

1692 E. Watker Epictetus Mor. (1737) Introd., His rich 
Soul aloft did soar. ¢1800 Dispin Yom Bowling, For though 
his body’s under hatches, His soul is gone aloft. 

11. fg. Up in rank, estimation, feeling, etc. 

¢1z00 Ormin 11849 Te labe gast A33 eggep hise beowwess, 
To dra33henn hemm a33 upp o lofft. 1300 £. £. Psalter 
Ixxiv. 8 Pis mekes he ful ofte, And pis up-heves he o-lofte. 
1567 JEwEL Def A pol. (1611) 386 But afterward the Popes 
began to looke aloft. 1836 J. Gitsert Chr. Atonem. ii. 
(1852) 41 The very principles which bore aloft your spirits. 

12. Nau?. On or toa higher part ofa ship; as the 
mast, the mast head, the rigging generally, in refer- 
ence to the deck ; or the deck as opposed to below. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 169 Pe saile was hie o loft. 1509 
Barciay Siif of Fooles(1570) 251 Our sayles are a loft, Our 
ship flyes swiftly. 1629 GauLe Holy Madn. 210 Come a loft 
Jack. 1762 Farconer Shifwr. 1.697 Rous’d from repose, aloft 
the sailors swarm. 1813 SouTHEY Nedsox iii. 82 So cut up, 
that she could not get a topmast aloft during the night. 1836 
Marryat JZidship. Easy xiii. 47 The men had come from 
aloft, and Jack was summoned on deck. 

+ B. prep. On the top or summit of ; above, over. 
tsog Hawes Past. Pl. xxxviu. iii, Alofte the basse toure 
foure ymages stode. 1595 SHAKS. Joh WV. ii. 139 But now 
I breath againe Aloft the flood, 1600 Cuarman //iad x1x. 93 
They bear her still aloft men’s heads, 1613 Campion in 
Arber’s Garn. III. 279 Aloft the trees .. Our silent harps we 
pensive hung. i 

Aloge, alogge, variants of ALLODGE v. Obs. 

Alogh, alo3, variants of ALow adv. Obs. 

Alogian (alou-dzian). [ad. med.L. a/ogidn7; f. 
Gr dAdyi-or (f. a priv. + Adyos translated ‘}Vord’ in 

Sohn i.t)+-anx; cf. christian.] One of an ancient 
sect who denied the divinity of the ‘Logos.’ 

1675 S.Corvit Whigs Suppl.(1751) 142 And some prove Maxi- 
minians.. Cerinthians and Alogians. 1753 CHamsBers Cyc. 
Supp. s.v., The alogians made their appearance towards the 
close of the second century. 1849 W. FitzGerato tr. WAit- 
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aker’s Disp. 34 The Alogians.,. would not acknowledge as 
God the Logos, whom John declares to be God. 

+ Alo'gic, a. 06s.-° [ad. Fr. alogique (Cotgr.), f. 
Gr. a priv. +Aoyix-ds reasonable, f. Ad-yos speech, 
reason.J logical; ‘ unreasonable, inconsiderate.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Alo'gical, 2. Obs. rare—'. = prec. 

1708 Mottreux Aadelais v. xviii, Foreign Civilians .. have 
uncivilly drawn alogical and unreasonable consequences 
from it. 

+ A‘logism. O¢s. rare—'. In 7 all-. [f. Gr. 
ddoyiCervat to be irrational, as ifad. Gr. *aAoyiopds ; 
cf. Aoyiopés reason, argument.} An illogical or 
irrational statement. 

1679 EverarD Defos. Popish Plot 14 The ground from which 
they took the occasion of this slanderous Allogisme. 

Alogotrophy (xlégptrofi). Aled. [ad. mod. L. 
alogotrophia \also used in Eng.), f. Gr. dAoyos un- 
reasonable + tpop-7 nourishment+-ia: see -¥3.] 
Excessive nutrition of any part of the body, result- 
ing in deformity. 

1953 Cuamsers Cycl, Supf.s.v., lf the bones of the vertebra: 
of the hack receive too much nutriment on one side .. an 
incurvation necessarily ensues, which, as Charleton expresses 
it, is produced by an alogotrophia. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 
s.v., Done by alogotrophy according to Charlton. 

+ Avlogy. Oés. [ad. med.L. a/ogia, a. Gr. dAoyia 
unreasonableness, f. dAoy-os unreasonable; f. 4 priv. 
+Adyos reason.} Absurdity, unreasonableness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 372 The Alogie of this 
opinion consisteth in the illation. _ /ézd. 113 The error there- 
fore and Alogy in this opinion, is worse then in the last. 
1975 AsH, 4 logy (not much used), 7 

‘Rioid (x'lojid), a. [f. ALOE + -7d for -o1D.] Re- 
sembling aloes. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aloin (z'lojin). Chem. [f. Ator+-1x.] The 
bitter purgative principle in aloes, C,, H,,O,, which 
crystallizes in prismatic needles of a pale yellow 
colour, and has a taste, at first sweet, and then 
intensely bitter. 

1841 T. & H. Smith in ¥rud. Med. Sc. Feb., To the new 
crystalline substance we have given the name of Aloine. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem, 1.148 Caustic and carbonated alkalis 
dissolve aloin with a bright yellow colour. 

Alom(eé, obs. form of ALUM. 

Alomancy, variant of HALomancy. 

Alond(e, obs. form of ALAND. 

Alone (aléwn), 2. and adv. Forms: 3-4 al on, 
al one, 4 alle on, 4-5 alle one, al oon, all one, 
(ylone), 6-alone; zorth. 4 alan, 4-7 allane, 5-9 
(mod, Sc.) alane. [orig. a phraseological comb. of 
ALL adv. ‘wholly, quite,’ + ONE; emphasizing ovevess 
essential or temporary, ‘wholly one, one without 
any companions, one by himself.’ App. not earlier 
than end of 13thc., and long treated as two words. 
Aphetized in north dial. to Lone.] 

I. As an objective fact. 

1. 7. Quite by oneself, unaccompanied, solitary. 
a. as extension of predicate. 

¢1300 Becket 59 Heo wende alone heo nuste whoderward. 
€1330 Assurtpcion 456 Al one I hanged on pe tree. ¢1385 
Cuaucer ZL. G. 1.1777 And al a-lone his weye hathe he 
nome. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 120 And in a preveye place all 
one he lay. 1601 SHaxs. Ful. C, 11. il. 60 Good Countrymen, 
let me depart alone. 1611 Biste Lev. xiii, 46 He shall dwell 
alone. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 491 P2 She was left alone 
with him, 1807 Crasse Par, Reg. . 409 Apart she lived, 
and still she lives alone. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 43 It 
is almost impossible to travel alone. 1852 H. Rocers £cé, 
Faith 204 It stands alone like the peak of Teneriffe. 

b. as compl. to vb. de. 

1382 Wycuir Gen. ii. 18 It is not good man to be alone. 
1440 Gesta Rom. \wix. 262 Ve soli! Wo be to him that is 
alle one. 1526 TinDaLe Mark iv. 10 When he was alone [so 
1611; Wycuir, bi hym self.] 1609 Skene Reg. Jfaj7. 10 Gif 
the forester is allane: he sall mak ane crosse in the earth. 
1646 Howe t Le/é. (1650) 11. 121, I am never less alone, than 
when I am alone. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 12 1 To keep 
me from being alone. 1798 Coreripce dnc. Mar. ww. in, 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, Alone on a wide wide sea! 1851 
Ruskin Jlod. Patut. 11. i. 1. il. § 28 No man’s soul is 
alone: Laocoon or Tobit, the serpent has it by the heart or 
the angel by the hand. . ; 

2. fig. a. Alone of its kind; having no equal, or 
fellow; being the sole example; unique; sxz gev- 
erts, Obs. exc. as extension of 1. 

1535 CoverDALe Ps. Ixxxii. 18 That thou art alone, that 
thy name is the Lorde. 1591 SHaks. 72wo Gent, 1. iv. 167 
All I can, is nothing, To her, whose worth, make other 
worthies nothing; Shee is alone. 1712 Bupcett Spect. No. 
404 P 4 Tully would not stand so much alone in Oratory. 

b. Alone in action or feeling, having no sharer in 
one’s action, or position. 

1297 R. Giouc. 38 Cunedag was po al one kyng, & be 
kyndom to hym nom. 1382 Wycuir Fodx viii. 16, 1 am not 
aloone, but I and the fadir that sent me {so ¢# 1611). 1752 
J. Git Trinity v.97 Nor am I alone in the sense of this 
text. 1800G. TrevyLuion in Trevelyan Afacaulay (1876) L.i. 
to The young Overseer was not alone in his scruples. 1853 
Tuackeray Engl, Hum. i. 32 Through life he always seems 
alone, somehow. Yod. You are not alone in that opinion. 

+3. Formerly often strengthened by a pronoun 
prefixed, me a/-one (or a] me one: see ONE), afterw. 
esp. in north. dial. (like me self, my self) mine 
alone, my alone, my Loxt. Now only dial. 


ALONE. 


¢1360 E. E. Poems (1862) 119 Ful stille i stod . my self al 
on. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 146 All him alane the way he 
tais. 1393 Gower Conf 1. 148 He made his mone Within a 
fee all him one. 1 BELLENDENE Levy ut. (1822) 273 
Thus stude Virginia hir aflane. 1535 StEwarT Cron. Scot. 
I.528 At the Hunting, quhair he was him alane. 1578 in 
Scot. Poems 16th ¢. 11. 206 Leif mee not All my Lone, leif 
mee not Thus mine allone. a1s75 Murning Maidin in 
Laneham's Let. (1871) Pref. 151, i yow find In this wod 
walkand youralone. 1588 A. Kinc Canisius’ Catech.u. 35), 
I ame myne alane and poore. 1733 Ramsay 7ea-T. Misc. 
(ed. 9) I. 79, I get the other to my lane. 

4. To let or leave alone: /7/. to leave to himself; 
to leave persons or things as they are, or to their 
own efforts ; to abstain from interfering or having 
to do with. 

1366 Maunpev. xxix, 294 So he let hem allone. ¢ 1394 ?. 
PL Crede 827 Lat the loseles alone. 1413 Lyne. /'ylgr, Sowle 
1. 1. (1859) 2 Lete me alone to do that my ryght is. 1535 
CoverDALE 1 Angs xx. 6 Shal I go vnto Ramoth to fighte, 
orshal I let it alone? 1589 Pasguil’s Return Dijb, Let the 
Courtalone. 1601 SHaks. Tzvel. N.in.iv. 201 Let me alone 
for swearing. 1611 Biste Fod xiii. 13 Let me alone that I 
may speake. 1912 F. T. Aleth. Shorthand 41 Which Per. 
sons may either follow or let alone, as they please. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xx. 211 Topsy soon made the 
household understznd the propriety of letting her alone; 
and she was let alone accordingly. 

5. attrib, Said of that of which there exists no 
other example, or whose action is unshared in: 
Sole, only, unique, exclusive. Now rare, 

1547 /fomilies 1. ii. 11. (1859) 22 He is the alone Mediator 
between God and man. 1564 Becon Comnon-pl. H. Script. 
(1844) 299 To know [thee] the alone God. 1569 Bury H'rlls 
(1850) 155 Whome I make my sole and alone executor. 1633 
G. Herpert Aaron in Temple 169 Christ is my onely head, 
My alone onely heart and breast. 1656 SANDERSON Servs. 
(1689) 60 Son of God and alone Saviour of the World. 1668 
Howe Siless. Right, (1825) 131 Had this been the alone 
folly. 1873 Goutsurn Pers. Relig. iii. 20 Christ is.. the 
alone source of sanctification. 1874 Bracke Sedf-Cudlt. 11 
The alone keystone of all sane thinking. 

6. Taken or acting by itself; of itself, without 
anything more. ‘+a. preceding the sb.; Solitary, 
isolated, unattended. Oés. 

1663 Flagellum, O. Cromwell (1672) 103 Ascribes it... tothe 
alone wisdome of God. 1683 Gapsury Pref. SirG. Wharton's 
iVks., By this alone Example, the Non-conformist should 
learn to be obedient. 1772 J. Fretcher Log. Genev. 212 
For the alone sake of Christ’s atoning blood. 


b. following the sb. 

1382 Wycuir J/at?. iv. 4 A man lyueth not in breed aloon 
{1388 oonli; so TinDaLe, Genev.; 1611 by bread alone]. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111.67 This can not be done 
by the acid alone. 1757 Jonnson Rammdbl. No. 159 Pg He 
that hopes by philosophy and contemplation alone to fortif: 
himself against that. 1857 Buckie Crevediz. |. ii. 118 This 
fact alone must have produced a considerable effect. 1872 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 430 Material progress alone will 
not suffice. 1879 B. Taytor Germ. Lit. 51 Form, alone, 
gives us a waxen doll, heartless and brainless, 

te. qualifying a possessive. Oés. 

1611 Bisre Kom, iv. 23 It was not written for his sake 
alone. 1683 tr. Erasmus, Moriz Enc. 7 Plutus..at whose 
alone beck Religion and Civil Policy have been successively 
undermined and re-established. 1689 fol. Fail. Walker's 
Alcc. 17 These Gentlemen, whose alone Commands could 
qualifie Mr. Walker to plead. 


d. separated from sb. and tending to become adv. 

e1540 Pract, Cyrurg., The flesshe and bone wy! heale 
alone by nature. 1849 Macavray “fist. Eng. Il. 160 The 
appointment of a ruined gambler would alone have sufficed 
to disgust the public. 1863 Kemsie Resid. Georgia 19 
Whose .. perfect foliage would alone render it an object of 
admiration. 

7. In all the prec. senses used also of a group or 
number : By themselves, without other companions. 

1440 Morte Arth. (1819) 34 To the bote they yede with 
oute stynte, They two allone. 1591 Suaks. 720 Gent, 1. ii. 1 
Say Lucetta (now we are alone) Would’st thou then coun- 
saile me to fall in loue? 1824 Byron Don, F. 1. clxxxviii, 
They were alone, but not alone as they Who shut in cham- 
bers think it loneliness. 

IT. As a subjective limitation. 

8. With no one else in the same predicament ; as 
distinct from any one else; only, exclusively. //c 
alone came=he came, and no one else did. a. 
immed. following the sb. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 138 Not to pe fader alle on, bot 
tille his heir. ¢1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 24 For never na 
God was bot he alan. ¢1449 Pecock Regr. 1. ii. 10 Holi 
Scripture al oon 3eueth the sufficient kunnyng. 1548 UpaLt 
etc. Erasm, Paraphr. Luke i. 69 By hym alone and onely. 
/bid. ii. 30 That he alone and onely might pourge all man- 
kinde. a1600 Aing & Barker in Ritson Anuc. P. P.62 The 
tanner thowt, the Kyng ylone thes be. 1611 Biste Dan. x. 

, I Daniel alone saw the vision. 1729 Burnitr On VN. 7. 
Matt. xxv. 45 Man, and man alone, is the cause of his own 
destruction. 1788 Frankuin A utobtog. Wks. 1840 1. 165 The 
citizens alone should be at the expense of it. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev, 11 Not of the affairs of France alone, but of all 
Europe. 1849 Macactay fist. Eng. 1. 223 Clifford, who, 
alone of the five, had any claim to be regarded as an honest 
man. 1854 THacKERAY Vezwe. I. xxi. 197 It is not youth 
alone that has need to learn humility. 

b. preceding or separated from the sb. (hence 


tending to adv.) we 

¢1400 pol. for Loll. 110 Alon he ysip ministry. Alon he 
chalangip to him all pingis. Alon he assoylib ober partys. 
160a Suaks. Aas. 1. ii. 77 “Tis not alone my Inky Cloake, 
igood Mother. 1702 Pore Sapho 14 Music has charms alone 
for peaceful minds. 1817 CoLeripcs S16. Leaves 11862) 125 
That malignity of heart, which could alone have prompted 


ALONELY. 


sentiments so atrocious. 1878 Srevey Stein 111. 515 Always 
and alone he blames the Reaction. _ 

9. adv. Referring to vb., adj, phr. orf clause: 
Only, solely, merely, simply, exclusively. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 451 Hetlik he iette of ilk fere To godd 
self wald he be pere; Noght pere allan, bot mikul mare, 
For vndur him he wald all ware, And be him self pair 
comandur. 1661 Hryun Hist. Ref IL. iti, 74 These prayers 
.. were not alone thought necessary for all sorts of people.. 
but used both by Priest and People. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 515 Whose Leaves are not alone foul Winter's 
Prey, But oft by Summer Suns are scorch’d away. 1850 
Tennyson J” Mem, cxiii, Wisdom..Whicb not alone bad 
guided me, But served tbe seasons tbat may rise. 

10. Comé. alone-liver, one who lives alone. 

1553 GRIMALD Cicero's Offices (1556) 77 Even to the alone- 
liver, and one that leades his life in the feeldes. 

+ Alonely (alonli), a. and adv. Obs. Forms; 
3-5 al only, 3-6 allonly, 3-7 all only, 4 al onli, 
al oonly, alonlich, 4-5 aloonly, 4-7 allonelye, 
5-6 alonly, -lie, 5-7 alonely, 6 alonelie, al(1)on- 
lye, all onelie, 6-7 all onely, 9 alonely. [phraseol. 
comb. of Aut adv. ‘wholly, quite, altogether’ + 
On ty; hence, orig., emphatic form of o#/y. Not 
in use bef. end of 13th c., OE. using the simple 
aulic, (only). Obs. in 17th c., though used by 
Lamb. Aphetized in north. dial. to LonEuy.] 

1, adv. restricting vb., adj., adv. or predication: 
Only, solely, exclusively, merely. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 6826 3yve..nat allonely 
largely, But wyp loue. ¢1360 Wycuir De Ecc?. Pref. 32 Not 
al oonly in defaut of cornys but in beestis & ober good. 1366 
Maunpev., Voy.i. 6 Alle only summe Contrees. 1484 CAxTON 
Chyualry 27 Nat al only contrarye to the ordre and offyce 
of Chyualrye but also, etc. a1564 Becon New Year's Gift 
Wks. 1843, 342 Alonely walk before me, and be perfect. 1577 
H. Butt tr. Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. 233 Our life resteth 
wholly and alonely inthe Remission of Sins. 1600 FairFAx 
Tasso xvi. xlvii. 289 All only let me goe with thee. 

2. adv, Solitarily, by himself. 

1szs5 Lp. Berners Froissart Il. cxx. 344 And so rode but 
alonely with his page. 1608 Cow:u. Sick, In time of 
Plague -. upon speciall request of the diseased, the Minister 
may alonely communicate with him. ; ; 

3. adv. (or adj.) restricting the subj. or obj. of a 
ptedication: Only, solely ; (such a person or thing) 
and no other; without any one (or any thing) else. 
a. separate from sb. 

1366 Maunpev. i.8 He hathe lost alle, but Grece, and that 
Lond he holt alle only. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxvii. 335 In the 
house alle only of Jonathas he founde fire and watir. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ui. (1520) 24/1 Beloved of God and 
man, and not alonely with good men, but evyll men also. 
1541 Barnes Wes. (1573) 227/2 The lambe hath alonely dyed 
for vs$ The lambe hath alonely shed his bloud for vs! The 
lambe hath alonly redeemed vs. 2 1617 Hieron /ks. 1.13 The 
grand guide, whose directions are alonely to bee looked vnto. 
1823 Lams Elia Ser. u. viii. (1865) 290 The sole and single 
eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself, 

b. following the sb. 

1382 Wyctir 2 Chron. xxiii. 6 Thei aloonly commen in, that 
ben halowed. c1450 Mfer/in 49 Merlin, whiche is the wysest 
man that is in all the worlde, saf god al only. 1483 Caxton 
Cato B viijb, For many to gyder seen more clerely thenne 
doth one allonelye. 1494 Fasyan vi. clxxix. 177 ndon 
alonely excepted. 1564 KauLtpwin Afor. Philos. (ed. Palfr.) 
ix.(1595) 4 The truth alonely among all things is priviledged. 
1625 Gonsaluio's Sp. {nguis. 197 Faith, wherewith alonely he 
encourageth and emboldneth man before the face of God. 

c. preceding the sb. 

c13zz5 £. E. Allit. P. A. 778 Al only byself so stout and styf. 
©1440 Gesta Rom. 49 [He] asked no thing with. here, but 


alonly here bodie, and here clothing. 1494 Fasyan vi. cxlvii. - 


133 Promysynge to hym not allonely victory, but also the 
lond. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed (11. 1291/1 And this 
alonelie word was heard : Here comes the pearle of grace. 
1634 Aalory’s Arthur (1816) 11. 454 All the lords were right 
glad .. save all only sir Gawaine. 

4. adj. attrib. a. Sole, only; beside which there 
is no other. 

1494 Fanyan vil. 433 Isabell the allonly doughter & chylde 
of Phylyppe le Beawe. 1604 Suppl. Masse-Priests §1 The 
Catholike Romaine faith, the all onely meane of saving our 
soules, 1612 Witner Pr. Jen. Obseg. in Fuven. (1633) 303 
The alonely comfort of his own. 

b. Unparalleled in degree, unequalled, unique. 

1567 Jewer Def. A fol. (1611) 341 Your High and alonely 
Bishop, and the Bishop of all Bishops. 1571 — Exp. 2 Thess. 
li, 42 This is the alonely mysterie aboue all other mysteries. 
1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed IL. 316/1 Know yee there- 
fore alonelie princesse, 

ce. Exclusive, singular. rave. 

1567 JeweL Def. Aol. (1611) 357 The speciall and alonely 
office of Loue, of things common to make things peculiar. 

d. Solitary, lonely. rave. 

a 162z H. Ainswortit Axnot. Psalms xxii. 21 My alonely 
soule, which is one alone, solitary, and desolate. 

Aloneness (aldunjnés), [f. ALonE +-NEss.] 

1. The quality or state of being alone or solitary; 
solitariness, solitude, loneliness. 

1382 Wycuir Yoe/ ii. 3 After hym aloonenesse {1388 wildir- 
ness] of desert. 1564 Hawarp Eutropius vu. 74 Every 
manne had bewailed his owne private losse and alonenesse. 
1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Czsar 61 ('T.) God being sibi solus 
. . did communicate himself out of his Alonenesse euerlasting 
unto somewhat else. 1675 T. Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 
V. 588 Don’t talk of thy solitariness and aloneness, 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Aug. 134 A sharp, sudden thorn of aloneness 
and utter forlornness, 1877 J. Lecce Life Confuctus 44 
Watchful over his aloneness. 


Along (alg), @.! arch. and dial. Forms: 1 


| 
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selang, zelong, 2-4 ilong, 4 ylong, 4-5 alonge, 
4- along, 6- all long, ‘long. [OE. ge/ang, cogu. 
with OS., OHG. g?/ang. The prefix sank by 14thc. 
to @, which from 16th onwards was frequently 
dropped: see Lonc.] In prep. phr. Along of 
(formerly 1-5 07, in OE. #7): Pertaining, belong- 
ing, chargeable, attributable, owing to; on ac- 
count of. (Common in London, and southern dia- 
lects generally.) 

c880 K. ALLFrepD Ores. iv. x. § 9 Det was swidor on dam 
gelang. a1000 A\trric Gen. xlvii. 25 Act pé is tire lyf ze- 
lang. a@ 1000 G#O/ac 223 On heofonum sind ldre gelonge. 
1175 Lamb, Hom. 195 Vor o Se is al ilong mi lif. ¢c1300 
Beket 1644 The strif is on the Hong. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus 1. 1001 On me is not along thin evil fare. c 1380 
Str Ferumb, 4292 Hit ys no byng on hymen ylong pat y ne 
hadde y-lost Rolond. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. Viii. 
19 Whome it ts alonge or causeth. 1830 PAtscR. 427/2, 1 am 
longe of this stryfe: ye suzs en cause de cest estrif, c1870 
Tuynne Pride & Low. (1841) 56 The villain sayth it is all 
long of me. 1602 Return fr. Parnass. (Arb.) Prol. 3 {ts all 
long on you. 1611 SHaks. Cyd, v.v. 271 Oh, she was 
naught; and long of her it was That we meet heere so 
strangely. 1767 H. Brooke Fool of Quail. (1792) 11. 88 'Tis 
all along of you that { am thus haunted. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. v. xxix, Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee! 1848 
Dickens Domébey 496 An’t my heart been heavy and watch- 
ful along of him and you? 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxii. 
312 That was all along of Bell. 

Along (alg'n), (2.2), adv. and prep. Forms: 1 
and-, ond.-, -lang, -long, I-3 on-, an-long, (3 on 
longen), 4-5 allonge, 4-6 alonge, 4- along. 
Aphelic 4-7 long. [OE. and-lang, f. and- against, 
facing, in a direction opposite+/ang long. At 
first an adj. (cf. edst-/ang extending eastward) = 
‘extending away in the opposite direction, far- 
stretching, extended, continuous,’ then used with 
gen. case as ‘the lengthened or continuous extent 
of, ‘the whole length of, ‘the long way of,’ or 
absol. ‘the long way,’ ‘lengthwise.’ To some ex- 
tent mixed with the ON. cogn. exd-/ang, adopted 
in north. dial. (see ENDLONG).] 

+A. adj. (only in OE.) Extending lengthwise, 
long-extended, livelong. Afterwards merged in a// 
long: as andlonge nthl, al-longe night, now all 
night long; cf. all day over, all the year through. 
a1000 Andreas 1276 Wes andlangne dzz swungen. Gzd- 
fac 1261 Andlonge niht. ¢ 1300 Beket 403 Al alonge day. 
¢ 1300 St, Brandan 595 Oure Maister ous hath i turmented 
so grisliche allonge niz3t. c1325 £.£. Alt. P. B. 476 Dre3ly 
alle alonge day pat dorst neuer ly3t. 
B. prep. Orig. the adj. used absol. or advb. with 
a dependent genitive. Cf. ahead of, etc. ‘Through 
gradual disappearance of the genitive ending the 
dependent word appears at length as a true odyect. 

1. Through the whole or entire length of; from 
end to end of (whether within, as a valley, or dy 
the side of, as a river). Afterwards strengthened 
il along: all through the course of. 

935 Charter in Cod. Dipl. V. 220 Upp andlang Ocerbur- 
nan t6 halelan marsce edsteweardan andlang bréczs. 
c1o00 /ELrric Lev. i. 15 Late yrnan dzxt blod nyder and- 
lang dzs weofudes. 1z05 Layam. 19677 Pas swiken ber heo 
seten on longen bere streten. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
439/4 He swete blood allonge his body. 1660 Sout Serv. 
(1843) 11. 67 Christ's design all along the Evangelists. 1726 
Tuomson HW/inter 186 The whirling Tempest raves along 
the plain. 1808 Scotr Afarm.1.v, Along the bridge Lord 
Marmion rode. 1827 Keste Chr. Fear 6 Sprinkled along 
the waste of years, 


' 2. This passes imperceptibly into an indication 


of direction rather than sface traversed: Through 
any part of the length of, lengthwise through or 
parallel to, as distinguished from across; following 
the line of (a road, wall, river, sea-shore, etc.). 

887 O. E. Chron., Her for se here up.. andlang Sigene op 
Meterne. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. i, Theysayled Alonge 
the haven. 1600 Fairrax ZJasso 1. Ixxvill, 4 The armed 
ships, coasting along the shore. 1611 Bipre 1 Savt. vi. 12 
The kine.. went along the high way, lowing as they went. 
1751 JonNSON Raméb/. No. 187 Pg Stealing slow and heavy 
laden along the coast. 1818 Hattam Mid. Ages (1841) 1. 
367 Before.. the first lances of France gleam along the de- 
files of the Alps. ¢1858 R. Hoyr Swow, "Tis winter, yet 
there is no sound Along the air Of winds along their battle 
ground. 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7.80 We roam’d along the 
dreary coast. 


3. Lying or placed parallel to the length of. 

tzog Lay. 138 Muche lond he him 3ef .. an long bare 
sea, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vu. 328 Each fountain side, With 
borders long the Rivers. 1697 Lond. Gaz. mmmceccxviii/3 
The biggest, a Ship of 60 or 64 Guns, came along our side. 
1877 Lytreit Land. iu, iii, 110 Along the line of which 
there are still several out-standing pikes or spink-rocks. 

C. adv. [The prep. with the object not expressed. ] 

1. In a line with the length, parallel to the 
longest dimension or course (of something under- 
stood); lengthwise, longitudinally. Now only with 
éy, and as in next. 

1366 Maunpev. v. 45 The contree is sett along upon the 
ryvere of Nyle. c14z0 Anturs Arth. xxxvii, Thay sette 
listes on lenthe olong on the lawnde. 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., He ought to open it alonge and 
ouerthwart this way and that. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 61 
The gardyns that was made a longe by the walles of the 
citte. 161x Brste Mund. xx. 17 We will not turne into the 


. ALONG. 


fields .. but we will goe along by the kings high way. Mod. 
We found plenty of primroses along by the hedge. 

2. With vbs. of motion: Onward in the course 
or line of motion, progressively on. Also fig. in 
phr. 70 ge? along: to get on, advance in any busi- 
ness, or in life. Get along!: ‘pass on! be off!’ 

c1300 A. Adis. 3410 Ten myle they yeode alang. 160% 
Suaks, Ful. C. 1. ti. 33 Speak the word along. 1610 ~— 
Temp. i. i. 233 Let’s along {v. r. alone] And doe the mur- 
ther first. 1664 Butter //udibr. u. ili. 389 No porter’s 
Burthen past along But serv'd for Burthen to his Song. 
1767 Forpyce Serm. Yung. Wom, 1. vii. 298 The shallow 
stream runs babbling along. 1821 Keats /sade/ xxv, As he 
to the court-yard pass'd along. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xiv. 
135 Get along with you, you wretch, said the handmaiden. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvi. 153 But she'll get along 
in heaven better than you or 1, Cod/og. That's enough; go 
along with you! 

3. Along with. a. orig. with vb. of motion: On- 
ward with, on the way with, in company with. 

1592 SHAKS. Rom. §& Ful. 1.1. 106 You, Capulet, shall go 
alongwith me. 1596 —~ Merch. V. n.viii.2 With him is Gra- 
tiano gone along. 1615 BEDWELL tr. Afoham. Jinp.1. § 40 
Go along with vs 6n our iourney. 1712 AppiIson Sect. 
No. 494? 5 The spies bringing along with them the clus- 
ters of grapes. c1800 Dispin, Then { must lug you along 
with me, Says the saucy Arethusa. 1879 Froupe Czser x. 
115 Too shrewd to go along with them upon a road. 

b. Together wiz, in association with. (Here 
along attaches to with rather than to the vb.) 

1711 Appison Sect, No. 29 P 11 This Inclination of the Au- 
dience to sing along with the Actors, 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Journ, (1778) 1. 86, 1 would rejoice along with them. 1859 
Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt, Part. 11. App. 97 A hunger 
for news of killed and wounded, along with shrimps, at 
breakfast. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xvii. 64 Wilt- 
shire had most likely submitted along with Hampshire and 
Berkshire. 

ce. Side by side w#7A, in conjunction with. 

1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. Ind. 11. v. iv. 467 Along with this he 
was mild and equitable, 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. 6 Re- 
cognising along with, though subordinately to, the Scrip- 
tures, the authorised interpretations of primitive Christian 
antiquity. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 1,1 must ask all.. to 
read what I shall say to-night, along with what { said on 
the rgth December last. 

4. ellipt. (with omitted, but the force it has im- 
parted to a/ong retained.) In company, as a com- 
panion, with (some one). 

1sg90 Snaxs. Afids. N. v. i. 123 Demetrius and Egeus go 
along: 1 must imploy you in some business. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 5 Nov., We did all along conclude upon answers, 
1682 N.O. tr. Botleau's Le Lutrin 1,182 The Knave had wit 
in’s Anger, And wisely took along his rusty Hanger. [Aszer. 
collog. 1882 Howes Lady of Aroostook 137 ‘Our Cap- 
tain’s wife..was not along,’ said Lydia. ‘Not along?’ 
repeated Mrs. Erwin ..‘ Who were the other passengers ?’] 

5. All along: during the whole course of any 
proceeding, throughout, continuously. 

1670 BaxTER Cure Ch.-dtv. 280 The same all along I may 
say about the Relicts of Martyrs. 1674 Marvett ef. 
Transp. \. 257 To have to do with such a man all along and 
thorow. ¢1680 BevertncE Ser. (1729) 1. 76 The Bishops.. 
have.. continued all allong from the apostles. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 463 » 8, 1 have all along declared this to be a 
Neutral Paper. 1861 Hook Lives Adps. 1. vi. 310 The 
Church .. had been all along, the point of centralisation. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. vii. 123 This impost was all 
along felt to be a great burthen. 

6. Lengthwise, in regard to a thing itself; at 
full length. Often strengthened with a//. Oés. 

1413 Lypcate Pilgr. Sowle i. ix. (1483) 55 These were 
leyd a long vpon a table. 1483 Caxton G. de /a Tour civb, 
He began to drawe it oute a long with his teeth. 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Kings iv. 35 [Elisha] went up, and layed him 
selfe a longe vpon him. 1892 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. v. iii. 3 
Vnder yond young Trees lay thee all along. 1637 GiLLes- 
riz Eng.-Pop, Cerem. Ww. vi. 29 The usuall table gesture of 
the fewes, was lying along. 1670 T. Brooxs Hks. (1867) 
Vi. 441 He that foots it best may be sometimes found all 
along, and the neatest person may sometimes slip into a 
slough. 1761 SMotierr G17 Blas (1802) 11. vir. xvi. 330 My 


nurse laid me all along again. 
+7. fig. At length, in full. (? Confused with Fr. 


au long.) Obs. 

1461 Past. Lett. 409 11. 38, 1 enformyd hem the mater 
along. 148r Caxton J/yrr. 1. xiii. 42 We shal declare a 
litil our matere a longe. 1485 — Paris & Vienne 56 And 
redde it al allonge. 1506 Ord. Cryst. Alen (W. de Worde) 
iv. iv. 173 And this mater declareth ryght a longe saynt 
Bernarde, 1588 J. Metis Briefe Instr. Evijb, You shal 
make the marchandise or goods Debitor.. with all the par- 
ticular parcels, along. ; . 

+8. Atadistance, afar. (Perh. confused with Fr. 
au loin.) Obs. : 

azzo0 E. E. Psalter ix. 22 Wherto, Lord, wentist thou 
awei along? [Wyctur, fer awei]. 1580 Tusser /fusd. xix. 
25 Exceptions take of the champion land, from lieng alonge 
from that at thy hand. 

9. Comb. (with object), as + along- board, 
along-side (of a ship) ; along-ships, lengthwise 
to the ship, directed fore and aft. Also ALonG- 


SIDE, -SHORE, q.V. ; 

1548 Hatt Chron. 534 The Regent crappeled with her 
along boord. 1687 Lond. Gaz. mmcclvi/4 His Men on his 
Bowsprit and his Sprissel-yards along Ships, all ready to 
Board us. ' 

+ Along, v.! Obs. [OE. alangian (f. A- pref.1 
intens. + /angian to last, endure; cf. OHG. ar- 
Jangen) ; only used impersonally. The pa. pple. 
alonged seems to represent the OE. of-/anged af- 


ALONG. 


flicted with longing, wearied with desite, f. of 
langian. See Lone v.]} ; 

1. impers. To seem long to, to affect with longing. 

a1000 Departed Soul (Grein) 154 Me alangab, pa:s pe ic 
pe on pissum hyndum wat. 1393 Gower Cox/. II. 237 This 
worthy Jason sore alongeth, To se the straunge regions. 

2. pass. To be afflicted with longing, to long. 

61325 Caur de L. 3060 Afftyr pork he alongyd is. a 1400 
Leg. Rood (1871) 23 He was alonged sore After be Oyle of 
Milce. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 630 He was sore alonged after a 
good meel. 

+ Alo'ng, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. ALonG adv. 8, prob- 
ably by form-assoc. with Fr. Coigner, to remove : 
cf. ALOYNE.] To put at a distance, remove far. 

1506 Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) Vv. vii. 419 The bodye 
gloryous may not along hym from the presence of god. 

Alongshore (Algnf61), adv. phr. Naul. [f. 
ALONG prep. + SHORE. } ; 

1. Along by the shore; on the water ‘in a 
course which is in sight of the shore and nearly 
parallel to it.” Adm. Smyth. 

1779 T. Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 50 In steering along- 
shore, the island... that makes the harbour, may be easily 
perceived, 1849 Grote Greece (1862) V. 1. vii. 118 The Sy- 
racusans.. rowed close along-shore. /d1a., Seamanship was 
of no avail in this along-shore fighting. c 

2. Along and ov the shore. (See the aphetic 
*LONG-SHORE.) 

Alongside (algnsaid), adv. and pref. [pro- 
perly a phrase, ALONG prep. + SIDE.] 

A. adv. Along or parallel to the side (ef some- 
thing expressed or understood). a. szwfly, Close 
to the side of the ship. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. mmmmcecelxxx/2 The Enemy would not 
come up a long Side. 1769 Douctas in P&Arl. Trans. LX. 
41 A case, filled with waterfrom along-side. 1798 CoLeriDGE 
Anc. Mar, 1. 13 The naked hulk alongside came. 1833 
Marryat Pet. Srp, (1863) 207 ‘I thought, Mr. Simple, 
that you knew by this time how to bring a boat alongside.’ 
1851 Dixon Will, Penn xvii. (1872) 149 The boat-men. . used 
their oars as if they had been ordered to come alongside. 

b. with of: Parallel to or close by the side of, 
side by side with; also fig. 

178: West. Jag. 1X. 167 We chased, and at noon got 
along-side of her. 1822 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IV. 347 
A new authority, marching independently along-side of the 
government. 1870 HawtHorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 264 
Alongside of a sheet of water. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
74 And the fig attains perfection almost alongside of the 
oak and fir. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. v. 264 Alongside 
of him stood his maternaluncle. /fd. V. xxiv.385 Alongside 
of reliefs and wardships, the Danegeld was duly levied. 

B. prep. [of omitted.] In a position parallel to; 
side by side with. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 100 A boat.. lying alongside 
the rock. 1866 G. MacponaLtp Ann. Q. Netgh, xxvi. 448 
She only bowed and képt alongside her companion. 1875 
Bucktanp Log-Bk. 90 Hauled up alongside a barge. 

+ Alo-ngst, frep. and adv. Obs. or dial. [orig. 
alonges, {, ALONG with advb. genitive -es (see also 
ENDLONGS) ; but’very early corrupted to a/ongest, 
alongst, as if it were a superlative form, which per- 
haps also led to its being considered more emphatic. 
Cf. against, amongst, amidst, belwixt, etc] 

A. prep. 

1. Down or through the length of (in contrast to 
across, alhwart). 

1250 Lay. 19677 Par isete in langes [205 on longen] pane 
strete. 1470 HarpinG Chron. ccxlii, Passe alongest the 
brydge. 1533 WriotHESLey Chron. (1875) I. 21 Fower other 
tables alongest the hall. 1587 Turpervitte Trag. T. (1837) 
jo Alongst the lawnde he kest his eye. 1600 CHAPMAN 
{liad wv. 227 The herald flew From troop to troop along’st 
the host. ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Yames J/, Wks. 1711, 
29 At a horse’s tail, is dragg’d alongst the streets. 

2. By the side of, close by, parallel to. 

1580 C. Hoppespon in T, Wright Q. £éts. (1838) IL. r15 
The malecontents..alongest the frontiers, 1588 CAvENDIsit 
in Beveridge f/ist, /nd, (1858) I. 1. ix. 210 Alongst the coast 
of Chili. 1598 Svtvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 2/1 But 
‘longst the shore.. must coast. 1614 RaLeicn Hist. World 
1. 129 Should send Gallies alongst the Coast of the Red Sea. 
1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Voy. liv. 212 By Land alongst the 
Rivers side. 1839 Stonenouse A-xrholme 68 Alongst both 
sides screens, formed of reeds, are set up, 

B. adv, 


1. In the direction of the length of anything, 
onwards by the side of something. 

isso Nicort Thucyd. 68(R.) To sayle alongest by the 
lande. 1575 TurpervitLe Bk. Veneric 1 56 They follow a 
furrow, rowting and worming all alongst by some balke. 
1s99 Haktuyt Voy. II. 11. 329 And plied vp alongst till we 
came within seuen or eight leagues to Cape Trépointes. 
Lbid. U1. 105 This coast all alongst is very lowe. 

2. Lengthwise (in contrast to athwart). 

1562 Butteyn Dial. Sorenes 14b, Thinsisscion must be 
made.. alongest. 1737 Ozett Rabelais I. 1. xliii. 297 Strik- 
ing athwart and alongst, and every way. 

3. In company ; side by side, together with: cf. 
ALONG ady, 3. 

. 1773 Monsoppo Lang, I. 1. vi. 58 Thus far the brute goes 
alongst with us. ¢ 1817 Hocc Jades 4 Sé. V.27 The unac- 
countable monster actually tried to get in alongst with them. 

4. Onto, or as far as, a place otherwise indicated. 

1650 Dunpas in Carlyle Cromw.(1871) II. 94 Such I hope 
you will permit to come alongst at the first opportunity. 

5. Comb. alongst-ships = along-ships: see 
ALONG adv, 9. 
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1628 Dicsy Voy. Aedit, (1868) 5 Brought her spritsaile 
yarde alongst shippes. 

Aloof (alzf), adv. (orig. phr.), a. and prep. 
Forms: 6a loofe, a luf, alowfe, aloufe, 6-7 a 
loof, aloofe, alooff, 6- aloof. [f. A prep.1 + Loor, 
luff, weathcr-gage, windward direction ; perh. 
immed, from Du. /oef, in te loef to windward, /ocf 
houden to keep the luff, etc. ; cf. Dan. /uv, Sw. dof, 
perth. also from Du. The orig incaning of Du. 
locf, and connexion with ME. of, loof, somc kind 
of rudder or apparatus for stcering (see Sir F. 
Madden, notes to Layamon, III. 476), are not clear: 
see Skeat s.v. Aloof and Luff. ‘Krom the idea of 
keeping a ship’s head to the wind, and thus c/ear of 
the lee-shore or quarter towards which she might 
drift, came the general sense of ‘stccring clear of,’ 
or ‘giving a wide berth to’ anything with which 
one might otherwise come into contact. Sec also 
Lurr.] 

A. adv. : 

+1. pr. Naut. The order to the steersman to 
turn the head of the ship towards the wind, or 
to make her sail nearer the wind. Ods.; now 
Lurr. 

1549 Contpt. Scotl. vi. 41 Than the master cryit on the rudir 
man, mait keip ful and by, aluf. 1587 Gascoicne IWés. 165 
Aloofe, aloofe then cryed the master out. 16z0 J. Taycor 
(Water P.) Pratse of Hempsced 12 Aluffe ; claphelme a.lee. 
1678 Puittirs, AZoofe, a term used in conding the Ship, when 
she goes upon a Tack, commonly spoken by the Conday 
unto the Steersman, when he doth not keep so near the 
wind as she may ly. 1867 SmytH Saslor’s Word-bk., Aloo, 
The old word for ‘Keep your luff’ in the act of sailing to 
the wind. 

gs re 

177§ SHERIDAN Duenna 1. iii. 319, 1 thought that dragon’s 
front of thine would cry aloof to the sons of gallantry. 

2. adv. Naut. Away to the windward. 70 spring 
aloof: see LUFF. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vi. Wks. 1557, 759/2 This 
anker lyeth to farre aloufe fro thys shyppe. 1592 WvrLey 
Armorie 33 A looffe to winde-ward all our Nauie wride 
{=wry-ed], To view the turne right goodlie was the sight. 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 635 With all our force we kept aloof 
tosea. 1762 Fatconer SArpw. 1. 817 Whene’er loud thun- 
d'ring on the leeward shore, While yet aloof, we hear the 
breakers roar. /éd. 11. 189 She springs aloof once more. 

3. Hence ger. Of position: Away at some dis- 
tance ( frovz), with a clear space intervening, apart ; 
esp. with the vbs. hold, keep, sit, stand. 

1540 J. Croke Ps. cil. (1844) 20 No frende draweth nere, 
I syt alowfe. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Paraphr., Mark 
xiv. 54 Howbeit he folowed Jesus aloofe. 1611 Bipre 
Ps. xxxviii. 11 My louers and my friends stand a loofe 
from my sore [CoverDate a farre]. 1614 Rateicu //rst. 
World 1. 100 With troups of the light-armed shot and 
slingers, compelled the enemie to lie a-loof. 1647 CorsetT 
iter Bor, 270 Wee care not for those glorious lampes aloofe. 
1791 CowPER //iad v. 562 They stand aloof Quaking. 1849 
Macaucay Hist. Eng. I. 328 He quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof. 1878 Emerson Sov. Ethics in N. Amer, Rev. CX XVI. 
406 Heat is not separate, light is not massed aloof. 


4. Of action: From a distance; not at close 


quarters. 

a 1547 Eart Surrey neid 1. (R.) The stricken hinde. . 
which chasing with his darte Aloofe the shepheard smiteth. 
15968 Like will to Like in Hazl. Dods, III. 311 Then speak 
aloof, for to come nigh I am afraid. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
XXXVI, xxi 996k, Certaine speares to use aloofe [evrrs1s]. 
1622 Bacon Henry V//, 105 Untill he had first aloofe seene 
the Crosse set up. 1671 MrLton P. &. v. 310 The lion and 
fierce tiger glared aloof. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Ad/em., 
Purple cliffs, aloof descried. f 

9. fig. Without community of action or feeling. 
esp. in phr. To stand, keep, hold aloof (/ron:): 
to hold back, keep clear; to take no part in, show 
no sympathy with. 

1 33 Basincton Ws. 399 [Lying].. maketh them hang 
aloofe, suspect, and bee strange one toanother. 1602 SHaks. 
Ham. v. ii. 258, I stand aloofe, and will no reconcilement. 
1781 Cowrer Charity 59 God stood not, though he seemed 
to stand, aloof. 1 Burke Fr. Rev. 132 We felt for them 
as men; but we kept aloof from them, 1838 THirtwati 
Greece V. xliii. 287 Sparta it seems kept aloof from this 
struggle. 1859 Masson Milton 1.635 The English Puritans 
held aloof at this time from the poor sectaries. 1879 FARRAR 
St, Paul I. 236 Peter was not the man to stand coldly aloof. 

+6. Insenscs 3, 4, 5, 7, formerly strengthened 
by off. (Cf. clear off, far off.) Ods. 

1571 Dicces Gceomet. Pract. 1. xxx, You desire with 
shotte to beat the enemie aloofe of. 1579 Tomson Caluin's 
Servm, Tim. 130/2 He withdraweth him selfe, and keepeth 
him selfe a loofe off. 1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Llarl. Misc. 
(7793) 82 A true woman’s part .. in standing a-loof off from 
what I most desire. 1665 Bovte Occas. Re/f. (1675) 345 
Those that gaze at them aloof off. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
§ Selv, 106 He could not feel himself, whilst playing aloof 
off, to have wheeled about into the selfsame snare. 


7. As compl. or pred.: Ata distance ; distant. 
1607 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 298 Solid and grounded 
Courses to keepe them [dangers] aloofe, 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 548 When he is aloofe to others, they shall haue 
familiar accesse. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France § /t. I. 78 To 
keep infection aloof. 1845 Trencu f/nds. Lect. Ser. 1. vi. 96 
Psalms become our own which before were aloof from us. 
+B. Hence attrib. as adj. Distant. Obs. rare. 
1608 Carman Byron's Trag. Wks. 1873 Il. 271 These 
aloofe abodes. 1642 Rocers Naaman 8 A Prophet not to 
youchsafe to come. . but to send an aloofe message. 


-ine vi3tinges him uor to alosi. 


ALOUT. 
+ C. prep. [short for aloof from.] Away from, 


clear of, apart from. Ods. rare. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u, iv. (1847) 141/1 Rivetus .. would 
fain work hiinself aloof these rocks and quicksands. 1667 
— J’. L. 11.577 Where the great Luminarie Alooff the vulgar 
Constellations thick .. Dispenses Light from farr. 

Aloofness (lz-fnés). [f. pree.+-NEss.] The 
State of being aloof; withdrawal from common 
action or feeling ; lack of sympathy. 

1642 Rocrers Naaman 242 Aloofenesse and carrying of 
things afarre off. 1817 Coceripce Hrogr. Lit. 153 The 
alienation, and, if I may hazard such an expression, the utter 
aloofness of the poet’s own feelings. 1849 Tuorrau Con- 
cord & Merr, Riv. 59 The wary independence and aloofness 
of his dim forest life. 1878 Dowben Studies 420 The saine 
aloofness, the same hauteur, 

+ Aloo'se, 7. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
LoosE v.] To loosen. 

1562 Butteyn Bk. Compds. 17 b, This doeth mitigate all 
aches.. it doeth alose, and not binde. 

A-lop (alp’p), edv., prop. phr. [A prep.) + Lov.] 

{anging over on one side. 

1865 A. Cary Sadlads 81 Mildewed hay-stacks, all a-lop. 

|| Alope‘cia. A/ed. [L. alopecia, a. Gr. dAwmexia 
fox-mange, also baldness in man, f. dAwmné a fox.) 

A medical term for baldness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvi. (1495) 184 By that 
euyll callyd Allopicina nourysshynge of heer is corrupte 
and fayllyth, and the fore party of the heed is bare, suche men 
fare as foxes. 1585 Lioyp 77eas. /ealth Bviij, Burne the 
heade of a great Katte and myngle it wyth the droppynge 
of a Beare or of a hogge and anointe the head, it heleth the 
desease called Allopecia. 1862 H. Macmitran in Macon. 
Mag. 462 Alopecia or baldness is much more common now 
than it used to be. 

. t Alope‘cian, 2. Obs.—° [f. prec. +-an.]  ‘Be- 
longing to alopecy.’ Coles 1692. 

Alo‘pecist. [f. Avorecia+-1st.) One who 
undertakes to cure or prevent baldness. 

Alo‘pecy. rave—°. An adaptation of ALovecia, 
in Blount Géossogr. 1656, and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Alopicke, ‘One that hath no haire on his head.’ 
Cockeram 1623. 

Alorcinic (z:lpssinik), a. Chem. [f. AL(0E) 
+Onrein+-10.] In Aloreinic acid, C,11,,.0,, pro- 
duced by the action of melting potash upon aloes. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Supp. VII. 53 Alorcinic acid 
is resolved by fusion with potash into acetic acid and orcin. 

Alose (aldu's), sd. [a. Fr. alose:—L.alosa, alausa.] 
A fish of the Herring family (4losa communis), 
commonly called AuuicE, or Adlice shad. 

159 Percivatyt Sf. Dict., Alosa, an Alose or shad. 1620 
Verner Via Recta iv. 75 The Allowes is taken in the same 
places that Sammon is. 1674 Ray Catal. Fishes 102 Alose : 
called in other places Shads. 1854 Bapuam /fadieut, 6 
Greasy Alose sputtering from the Stall. ' 

+ Alo’se, v. Obs. [a. OF r. alose-r, all-, to praise, 
f. 2 tot los:—L. */audis for /aus praise.] 

1. To praise. Chiefly in pa. pple.: Praised, re- 
nowned. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 64 As knight that wele alosed is. 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus tv. 1474 He shal som Greke so preyse ani 
wele alose. ¢1440 Morte Arth. 3882 Ffore he was lyone 
allossede inlondesi-newe. ¢1448in &. Glouc. Chron. 450 note, 
These ij bisshoppes. . were the most alosed bisshoppes. 

2. refl. To renown oneself. 

- 1340 Ayend. 183 To ssewy his strengbe ine tornemens oper 
Tbid. 199 In pe viztinge .. 
huer pe kny3t liernep, ham prouep and aloseb. 

3. In a bad sense: To fame, report. 

c1325 £. E. Aldtt. P, B. 274 For her lodlych layke3 alosed 
pay-were. 1389 £. Eng. Gilds 11 If any of the bretheren be 
alosed of thette.. they be put out of the bretherhede. 

|| Alouatte (xlu,x't). Zool. [a. Fr. alouate, 2ad. 
araguato native name.] The Howling Monkey, 
Ayceles seniculus of lliger, a native of S. America. 

1778 Camper in Pil. Trans. LXIX. 156 The very extra- 
ordinary organ of voice of the alouate or hurleur de Cay- 
enne, the Simia Capucinza of Linnzus. 1852 T. Ross tr. 
Mumboldt’s Trav. 1. viii. 273 The monotonous howling of 
the alouate apes, which resembles the distant sound of 
wind when it shakes the forest. 1860 Gosse Rom, Nat. 
Hist. 31 The alouattes or howling monkeys. 

Aloud (alaud), adv. ; also 4-6 aloude, 6 alowd, 
[A prep! of manner+ Loup a. Cf. alow, ahigh.] 

1. Ina loud voice ; with great noise ; loudly. 

¢ 1374 CHauceR Troylus . 401 The kinges foole is wont 
to crie aloud. 1393 Lancr. /. 22. C. vit. 23 Lauhynge al 
a-loude. cx400 Destr. Troy xv. 6251 He. . on lowde saide. 
1539 Buisce (‘great’) Gen. xlv. 2 (R.) He wepte alowde. 
1593 Suaks. 2 /fen. V/, v. i. 3 Ring Belles alowd, burne 
Bonfires. 1603 — Jfeas. for M. it. iv. 153 Ile tell the world 
aloud, What nian thou art. 1767 Forpyce Serm. }ing. Woo. 
I. vi. 252 One of the Company would often read aloud. 1821 
Keats {sabel xxxiii, In dreams they groan’d aloud. 

b. doubtfully atrzd. 

1509 Hawes Past, Picas, xuu. iii, Open thine eares unto my 
song aloude. 1806 W. Taytor in Robberds’ J/cm. 1. 137 
The only serious poem that is resorted to for aloud reading. 

2. fig. (collog.) 

1872 Daily News 28 Feb., The stuff, to quote the trench- 
ant expression of an on-looker, ‘stank aloud.’ 

+ Alou't, v. Ods. Forms: 1 alut-an, 2-3 alute, 
4-5 aloute, 5 alowte. [/out as a weak, vb. re- 
presents formally OE. /i/ian to lurk, but in sense 
it answers to the strong aliitan to stoop: see 
Lovut. In either case the a- is A- pref. 1 intensive. ] 


ALOW. 


1. zxtr. To stoop, to bow down; to fall over. 

€1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xxiv. 12 And altitende he zeseah 
pa lin-wada. c1160 Hatton G., ibid., And alutede, he ge- 
seah ba linwede. 1297 R. Giouc. 476 The thridde.. ther 
after sniot anon, & made him a loute al adown. ¢1480 
Caxton Life of our Ladye (R.) He [statue of Romulus) 
alowted vpon the same nyght Whan Cryst was bore of a 
pure virgyne. ; 

2. esp. To bow in deference or worship /o. 
a1260 Hymn in Rel, Ant, 1. 10: That child. .to me a- 
lute lowe. ¢1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 1182 All men that to 
him wol allowte. ¢1450 J. Russert Bs. Nurt. in Babees 
Bk, 139 Kutt be vpper crust, for youre souerayne, & to hym 
alowt. ax1soo St. Aathertne (Halliw.) 8 All they schall 
alowt to thee, Yf thou wylt alowte to me. ae 

b. (When the cases were levelled, the z7d?ect ob- 
ject appeared as direc/, and the verb as if transz¢zve.) 

€ 1300 Alisaunder 851 Pe ludes in be lond alouten him 
shal. 1413 Lyoc. Pyler. Sow/le 1v. xxix. (1859) 62 Alle folke 
the alouteth, and obeyeth. ¢ 1440.4 7th. 117 Heyest & lowest 
hym Loved & alowte. : 

Alow (41d), adv. (and frep.), orig. phr. 
Forms: 3-7 alowe, 4 alo3, a-logh, a-loughe, (5 
north. a-lawe), 6 alowe, 5— alow. [A frep.1+ 
Low a. Cf. on high, afar.] Contrasted with aloft. 

1. Of position ; Low down, below. 

c1260 £. £. Poems (1862) 14 Hit nas no wonder po3 30 
wep * for hir swet child alowe. 1377 Lanat. P. P/. B. xn. 
234 His mouth.. Rather ban his lykam a-low [v. ~. alo3]. 
1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. vii, The corps is layde in earth 
alowe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 324 A lowe, even by the ground. 
1611 SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) go3 The Queene 
her selfe sate alone alow on the rushes. a@1733 Nortu 
Lives of Norths (1826) 11.344 The reason given for the sun’s 
absence a-low. 1867 J. InceLow Lily § Lute 1. 146 Float- 
ing of the film aloft, Fluttering of the leaves alow. 

2. Of direction: Downwards, towards the ground. 

@ 1423 James I. Kixugs Q. 11. xvi, As I beheld, and kest 
myn eyenalawe. a 1§28 SKELTON /age Hypoc.1. 91 They 
May not stoop alowe. 1700 Dryoen Cyimon & [ph. 370 
Toss’d and retoss’d, aloft and then alow. 

3. Wau. In or into the lower part of a vessel, 
z.¢. the deck as opposed to the rigging, the cabin or 
hold as opposed to the deck. 

1509 Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 177 Within this ship a 
lowe or els a hye. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ws. 65/2 
Downe, downe alow, into the hold. 1863 C. Reape Hard 
Cash 1. 268 With studding sails alow and aloft. 

4. fig. In low condition or estate. 

1377 Lanci. ?. P2. B. xu. 222 Why somme be alowe [v7.7 
alou3] and somme alofte. 1535 CoveroaLe Deut. xxviii. 43 
Thou shalt come downe alowe and lye euer beneth, 

+ 5. In a low voice, quietly: opposed to a/ozd. 

c1325 £.£. Allit. Poems B. 670 pou lajed a-lo3. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (1869) 23 Sykyng alow in his breste, 

+B. prep. ellipt. for alow in or on. Obs. rare. 

1533 TinoaLte Anusw. Frith in Southey S%. Ch, 112 (R.) 
Creep alow the ground. 1891 Harincton O77. Fur! u. xii, 
Alow the vale a hermit she did find. 

_Alow (alow, alou), adv.2, north. dial. [A prep.| 
in, on+ Low flame.] Ablaze, in flame. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 16185 ‘Te33 alle prenngdenn ut Of all patt 
miccle temmple, All alls itt wzre all oferr hemm O lo3he. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Mid/. xlv. 350 To speak to him about that 
-»wad be to set the kiln a-low, 

+ Alow’,v. Oéds.; also allow. [f. A- pref 11 + 
Low: cf. ALow adv., and adase.] To lower, bring 
down, lessen. /2/. and fig. 

1530 Patscr. 414/1, I abate, or lay downe, or beate downe, 
or alowe one in his accompt. Fe abas. a 1541 Wyatt Ps, cil. 
(R.) Whereby he... gynneth to alowe his payne and peni- 
tence. ¢1576 Turpervitte Fadl of Pride (R.) They may 
most plainely see how pride hath beene allowde. 

Alowe, aloye, obs. forms of ALLow, ALLOY. 

+ Aloyn(e, v. Ods. [a. OFr. aloigne-r, -ier, 
AFr. aloyner, f. & to+loin:—L. longe far.] To 
remove far off, to carry away. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9358 Pe vessel bat was of 
ryche metalle.. he dyde aloyne. c132z5 £. £. Addit. P. 
A, 892 Pay arn bo3t fro pe vrpe aloynte. 1464 Past. Lett. 
493 II. 166 Such goods as were.. deseitfully aloyned out of 
the possession and knowlech of the seid John Paston. 

Alp! (zlp). [In pl. Alps, a. Fr. Alpes :—L. 
Alpes name of a mountain system in Switzerland 
and adjacent countries; said by Servius to be 
of Celtic origin, and variously explained as mean- 
ing ‘high’ (cf. Gaelic a/f a high mountain, Irish 
atlp) and ‘white’ (cf. L. alézs).] 

1. #/. Proper name of the mountain range which 
separates France and Italy, etc. sing. A single 
peak. (Applied in Switzerland to the green pasture- 
land on the mountain side.) 

1551 Turner /7erba/u. (1568) 64 The alpes that depart Italy 
and Germany. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 3.27 After a rough 
ascent over the Alp we came to the dead crag. 

2. Any high, especially snow-capped, mountains, 

1598 Haxcuyt Voy. I. 112 Certaine Alpes or mountaines 
directly Southward. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 620 O’re many 
a Frozen, many a Fierie Alpe. 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 
IV. v. xx. §3 A great Alp, with its purple rocks and eternal 
snows above. 


. fig. 

1645 Mitton Zetrach. Wks. 1847, 182/1 This adamantine 
alp of wedlock, 1709 Pore Crit. 232 Hills peep o’er hills, 
and Alps on Alpsarise. 1854 J. St. Joun Nemesis of Power 
156 The loftiest minds, which tower like intellectual Alps. 

4. Comé., as alp-horn. 

1864 EnceL Mus. Anc. Nat. 10 Consisting of pieces of wood 
fixed tightly together, like the Swiss Alp-horn. 
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Alp? (zlp). Also alpe: see AWBE, OLPH. 
(Origin unknown.}] A bullfinch, 

e1400 Rom, Rose 658 Alpes, fynches, and wodewales. 
1440 Prontp. Parv., Alpe, a bryde, Ficedula. 1678 Ray 
Ornith. Willughby 247 The Bulfinch, Alp or Nope, Rd:- 
cttla seu Pyrrhula. 1843 YarreLt Brit, Birds 1. Index 13 
Alp, a name for the Bull-finch. 

+Alp3. Ods. [variant of Etpr.] 
Hence, alfes-one : ivory. 

¢€12z0 Leg. St. Kath, (in Halliw.) Thai made hir bodi blo 
and blac, That er was white so alpes-bon. 

|| Alp4 (elp). [a. Ger. a/p night-mare, demon.] 

1836 Blackw, Mag. XL. 146 Those alps and goblins, those 
nixies and wood-nymphs. 

Alpaca (#lpz'ka). Formerly alpaco. [a. Sp. 
alpaca or al-paco, f. al Arab. article often prefixed 
to names + faco, prob. a native Peruvian name.]} 

1. A Peruvian quadruped, a species of llama, 
having long fine woolly hair. 

[1604 E.G. D’ Acosta’s Hést. W. Ind, xli. 319 Pacos, or sheep 
bearing wooll. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Suff., Pacos ..thename 
of a species of camel. . known among many by the name of 
the /udian sheep, or Peruvian sheep.) 1811 Arcana (of Nat. 
Hist.) The Acalpa [séc] is another animal of Peru. 1827 
GrirritH Cuvier 1V.57 The Paco or Alpaca was first clearly 
described by M. Frederick Cuvier in 1821. 1830 Gard. & 
Menag. Zoot. Soc. 1, 278 Early travellers in America speak 
vaguely of the Llama, the Guanaco, the Paco or Alpaco, 
and the Vicugna. 1848 T. Sourney Colon. Wools iv.289 The 
Alpaca is about 4 feet high. 

b. attrib. - 

1836 Bradford Observer June (Advt.) L’pool Wool Sales 
«400 bags of Alpacca wool, just landed. 

2. =alpaca wool. 

1792 J. TowNSENO Journ. Spain II. 417 in NV. 8 QO. Ser. iv. 
VI.133 A gentleman from Peru gave me samples of wool .. one 
called Alpaca... very fine and excellent forhats. 1877 Bir. 
Weekly Post 22 Dec. 1/3 His[Mr. Titus Salt’s] eye fell upon 
a huge pile of dirty-looking bales of alpaca. 

3. The fabric made of alpaca wool. Often aétr7d. 

1838 Monthly Rev. Worsted Tr. July, The Alpaca figure 
has for the present become a decided trade. 1859 Lady's 
Tour M. Rosa 7 A dress of some light woolien material, 
such as carmelite or alpaca. 1869 E. Brakey in Exg, Mech. 
13 Aug. 466/1 Alpaca umbrellas are made of alpaca weft 
and cotton warp. 

Alpenstock (z'lpénstgk). [mod.Ger.; A/pex 
(gen. pl.) of the Alps + stock stick.] A long staff 
pointed with iron, used in climbing the Alps, whence 
it has passed into general use in mountain climbing. 

1829 C. Latrose 7he Alpenstock; or Sketches of Swiss 
Scenery Advt. 5 The A lpenstock is the name of the long 
iron-spiked pole, in common use on the Alps, in the hands 
of the chamois-hunter and the pedestrian traveller. 1871 
Tynoatt Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) I. vii. 232 The handle of a 
pitchfork doing, in my case, the duty of an alpenstock. 

Alpenstocker (2'lpénstg:ka1). xave—1. [f. prec. 
+-ER1,] One who uses an alpenstock; a mountain- 
climber. 

1864 Burton Cairugorm 54 The most enthusiastic of the 
Alpenstockers .. get a little tired of snow. 
tAlpe‘stral, a. and sé. Obs. rare. [f. L. al- 
pestr-is belonging to the Alps+-aL. A more an- 
alogical form would be adfestrial like terrestrzal.] 

A. adj, Alpine. B. sé. An alpine species. 

1664 Evetyn Sz/va (1776) 316 Flanked by the Alpestral 
hills. 1675 —- Zervra (1776) 22 Monstrous trees as Firs, 
Pines, an other Alpestrals. , 

Alpestrian (2lpe'strian). [f. L. a/pestri-s al- 
pine+-an. Cf. pedestrian.) An Alpine climber. 

1861 Peaks, Passes, etc. 1.148 My companion was..an 
Alpestrian known to most Swiss readers. 1863 Mac. Mag. 
Sept. 393 It has become a proverb with alpestrians that im- 
practicable means unattempted. 

Alpestrine (Zlpe'strin), a. Bot. [f. L.alpestr-is 
+-INE: cf. lacustrine] 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395, Alpestrine, Growing on moun- 
tains below an alpine region or one unwooded from cold. 

+ Alpe‘strious, 2. Ods.-° [f. Fr. alpestre, or 
L. alpestri-s: cf. illustrious.) = ALPINE. 

1623 Minsnevu, Alpestrious, mountainous, craggie, hillie, 
(Fr.] Adpéstre, dict. de Alpibus. 

Alpha (z1fa). [a. L. alpha, a. Gr. GAga name 
of the first letter A; ad. Heb. or Pheenician F>x 
Gleph, meaning ‘ox’ or ‘leader,’ name of the first 
letter of the Phcenician and Hebrew alphabet, 
orig. formed from the hieroglyph of an ox’s head.] 

1. Name of the letter A, a, in the Greek alphabet. 

1626 CockERam, Adpha, the first letter of the Greekes, 
1751 CuamBers Cycé s.v., The Greek alpha answers to 
what in English we call simply A. ' 

2. Hence, The beginning; esf. in phr. Alpha 
and Omega, ‘the beginning and the end,’ origin- 
ally of the divine Being. 

1382 Wyciir Acz. i. 8, I am alpha and oo, the bigynnyng 
and endyng, seith the Lord God. 1526 TiNoALe, 1582 
Rhem., and 1611 zbid., 1 am Alpha and Omega. 1633 
Cow.ey Piramus & Thisbe Ded., But if you smile, if in 
your gracious Eye She an auspicious Alpha can descry. 
1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud. Nat, Phil. 114 The alpha and 
omega of science. 1865 CarLyLE redk. Gt. VIII. xix. v. 
183 This Siege of Dresden is the alpha to whatever omegas 
there may be. ae. ; ; 

3. Used also to indicate the first in numerical 
sequence. ¢sf. & Astr. The chief star in a con- 
stellation, the letters of the Greek alphabet being 


used for the first 24 stars in succession. b. Chem. 


Elephant. 


ALPHABETICAL. 


The first of two or more isomerous modifications 
of the same organic compound. ec. The first sub- 
species or permanent variety ofaspecies in Nat. Hist. 
_ 1626 CockEraM Adpha .. also used for the first or chiefe 
in a thing. 175x CuHambers Cycl., Alpha is also used as a 
letter of order, to denote the frst. 1863 Watts Fownes’ 
Chen, (1877) II. 578 The a-acid is converted by heat into the 
B-acid. 1869 Dunkin Midx. Sky 123 A line drawn through 
these three stars leads. . nearly to Alpha and Beta Capri- 
corn. x880 Frisnect in Fraud. Soc. Arts 445 The sulphonic 
acid of alpha naphthol. 

Alphabet (zlfabét), 54. [ad. L. alphabetum 
(Tertull.), f. 4/pha, Beta ="Adga, Bra, the first two 
Greek letters taken as a name for the whole, as in 
our ‘ABC.’ Cf. Fr. alphadet (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The set of letters used in writing the Greek 
language ; extended to those used by the Romans ; 
and thence to any set of characters representing 
the simple sounds used in a language or in speech 
generally. 

1580 Baret AZ, A., This common vsuall order in our Al- 
phabet orcrosrowe. 1611 CotGr.,(R.) Touching the French 
abece, for alphabet I will not call it, according to the vulgar 
error, that word being peculiar only to the Greek tongue 
[xot ix ed.1632). 1751 JoHNSOoN Raméler No. 141 P 8 The 
lexicographer at last finds the conclusion of his alphabet. 
1781 Cowrer Convers. 11 As alphabets in ivory employ, 
Hour after hour, the yet unlettered boy. 1857 Max Mutter 
Chips (1880) 1. x. 261 The Chinese alphabet was never in- 
tended to represent the sound of words. 

+b. In alphabet: in alphabetical order. Ods. 

1699 Gartu Disfens. 1. 5 Here Phyals in nice discipline 
are set, There Gally-pots are rang’d in Alphabet. 

@. attrib, 

1513 W. o£ Worok (title) The Flores of Ovide . . with theyr 
Englysshe .. and Two alphabete Tables. 1636 CocaNn 
Haven Health (ed. 2) The Table containing the principall 
points of the whole booke in Alphabet order. 

2. fig. The key to any study or branch of know- 
ledge; the first rudiments. 

1588 SHaks. 77¢. A. in. il. 44, I (of these) will wrest an 
Alphabet, And, by still practice, learne to know thy mean- 
ing. ax6sz J. Smitn Se/. Disc. iv. 10x Our senses.. first 
taught us the alphabet of this learning. 1837 WHEWELL 
Induct. Sc. 1. t. i. 27 The alphabet in which nature writes 
her answers to such inquiries. _ 

+3. An index in alphabetical order. Oés. 

1gsz Hutoet, Alphabet of a boke, Efenchus. 1578 Biste 
(Genev.) Pref., These two Alphabets of directions . . in maner 
of a briefe Concordance. 1666 Perys Diary 25 Dec. Re- 
ducing the names of all my books to an alphabet. 1825 
Bro. Fonathan V1. 159 Where’s the alphabet? Find Har- 
wood. 

+4. jig. A long or complete series. Oés. 

1s9z Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 8b, Small beere, that 
wold make a man..runne through an Alphabet of faces. 
1600 Hottano Livy xxu, vii. 4361, An alphabet of faces 
[varios vultis], 1727 Pore Dunc. iv. 217 While tow’ring 
o’er the Alphabet like Saul. 

Alphabet («'lfabét), v. [f. the sb.; cf. to zzdex.] 
‘To range in the order of the alphabet.’ J. 

¢1700 Pepys Mem. in Catal, Bhs. Geog. & Hydrogr., To col- 
lect and alphabet the particulars. 1848 [See ALPHABETEO)]. 
[In regular use with Librarians, etc., in U. S.) 

Alphabetarian (2:lfabéte*rian). [f. mod.L. 
alphabétari-us + +AN ; see -ARIAN. Cf. adecedarian.] 

One learning his alphabet, or the mere rudiments 
of any subject ; a beginner; an abecedarian ; a/so, 
one who studies alphabets. 

1614 SELDEN 77. Honor Pref., They cesse to be Doctors, 
nay, are scarce Alphabetarians. @ 1693 SANcROFT Se772, 30 
(T.) Every alphabetarian knowing well that the Latin of [a 
city]is «vés or civitas, 1864 A. J. Exuis in Reader No. 88, 
303/3 [Which] all subsequent alphabetarians should study. 


+A-lphabeta:ry, @. and sé. Ods. [ad. mod.L. 
alphabetari-us see prec. Cf. abecedary.] 

A. adj. Ofor pertaining to the (or an) alphabet, 
alphabetic ; ence, rudimentary. 

1569 J. Sanroro tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 62 That Alpha- 
betarie, and Arithmantical diuinitie, which Christ secretely 
shewed to his Apostles. 1605 CAMOEN Hem. (1637) 169 Al- 
phabetary revolution, which they will have to be Anagram- 
matisme. 1681 Manton Sern. Ps. cxix. 162 Wks. 1872 TX. 
180 An alphabetary knowledge fit for beginners. 

B. sé.=ALPHABETARIAN. 

1656 Trapp Ex/. Gad, iv. 2 Those under the law were but 

alphabetaries in comparison of those under the gospel. 


Alphabeted (2'lfabétéd), f//. a. [f. AupHa- 
BET v.+-ED.] Arranged alphabetically ; also jig. 
1845 Bachel, Albany 192 A pigeon-holed, alphabeted mind. 


Alphabetic («lfabe'tik), a.; also 7 alphabet- 
ique. [perh. ad. Fr. a/phadétique (not in Cotgr. 
1611); cf. It. alfabetico (Florio 1598), Sp. a/pha- 
betico (Minsheu 1623): see ALPHABET and -I¢.] 

+1. Arranged in order of the alphabet. Oés. 

1642 Howett For, Trav. 23 In reading hee must couch in 
a faire Alphabetique Paper-book the notablest occurences, - 

2. Of, pertaining to, or by means ofan alphabet ; 


or by letters representing simple sounds. 

1736 H. Coventry Phil, Conv, iv. (I.) The author prob. 
abt had his eye upon alphabetick writing in his own time. 
c1799 K. Wnite Childhood 1. 66 Enur’d to alphabetic toils, 
1858 Marsn Lect. Eng. Lang. ii. 31 The visible language of 
written alphabetic characters. 1864 H. Srencer é¢ust. 
Progr. tg It is alee. that the Egyptians never actually 
achieved complete alphabetic writing. 

Alphabetical («lfabe'tikal), a. [f. prec. (or 


alphabetico in Romance langs.) +-au!.] 


ALPHABETICALLY. 


1. Of, pertaining to, or in order of the alphabet. 

1567 Marcet Greene Forest 56b, All the whole kind of 
bruite Beastes.. with the Alphabetical order. 1577 tr. Bud- 
linger's Decades (1592) 253 ‘That Alphabeticall Psalme.. the 
hundred and nineteenth. 16zz Matynes Auc, Law-Merch. 
341, I made an alphabetical register of them. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 109 Alphabetical Table of Terms. 1837 
Wuewe tt J/aduct. Sc. xvi. iii. §1 Arabian writers. . adopt- 
ing an alphabetical arrangeinent [of plants}. 

+2. fig. Literal, strict. Obs. rare. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. xiv, An alphabetical servility. 

- 3. = ALPHABETIC 2. 

1806 Adm. Of. Rep. 19 Aug. 22 The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty gave a decided preference to the alpha- 
betical mode [of telegraphing]. 1848 A.J. Miuis Fonetrcs 
106 ‘Uhe history of alphabetical writing would lead us to 
conclude this. iy 

Alphabe‘tically, av. [f. prec. +-Lv*.] 

1. In alphabetical order. 

1567 Martet Greene Forest 68b, Let us begin Alphabeti- 
cally.. with the Adder. 1682 Lomd. Gaz. mdcclxxxii/1 The 
Entries are to be made Alphabetically, according to the first 
Letter of the Sirname. 1780 Burke Econ. Ref, Wks. U1. 
305 To avoid all suspicion of partiality and prejudice, we 
must take the pensions alphabetically. 

2. By means of an alphabet. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 574 Then count Alphabetically to E. 
Mod. The symbolization of spoken sounds, whether alpha- 
betically or syllabically, 

Alphabetics (xlfabe'tiks). [ALPHABETIC a. 
used subst. in pl.: see -1cs.] The science of the 
expression of spoken sounds by letters or alpha- 
betic characters. 

1865 A. J. Exuis in Reader No, 136. 155/2 Alphabetics as 
a science. i fi 
- Alphabetism (c'lfibéti:z’m). [f. ALPHABET 
+-IsM.] 

1. Symbolization of spoken sounds by means of 
an alphabet. 

1879 Encycl..Brit. 1. 602/1 Alphabetism, in which the syl- 
lable is no longer denoted by an indivisible symbol, but is 
resolved into vowel and consonant 

2. Employment of certain letters of the alphabet 
as a signature or assumed indication of authorship. 

1867 O. Hamst Martyr to Bibliogr., Alphabetism, as 
A.B.C., X.Y. Z., frequently used. 

Alphabetist (a lfabetist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
A student of alphabets; a deviser of an alphabet. 

1860 Hatpeman 4 nadyt, Orthogr. ii. 22 Some alphabetists 
take credit to themselves, 

Alphabetize (x lfabétaiz), v. [f. ALPHABET 
+ -IZE.] 

1. To express or symbolize by alphabetic letters ; 
to reduce to (alphabetic) writing. 

1867 A. M. Bett Vrs. Speech 91 Languages also which have 
never been reduced to writing may now be alphabetized. 

2. To arrange alphabetically. 

1880 NV. ¥. Nation 12 Aug. 2 (Advt.) Schools .. alphabet- 
ized, first by States, second by Towns, third by Initial 
Letters. 1882 Artist 1 Feb. 62 Nor is the list always cor- 
rectly alphabetized. ~ 

+ Alpha‘rion. Ols. rare’. A little-known 
stringed musical instrument. 

1610 Gwitum Displ. Heraldry w. v.(1660) 282 The second 
sort [of Musical Instruments] consisteth in Strings.. as are 
Harps.. Alpharion, Citterne, etc. 

Alphenic (&Ilfenik). Pharm. Also 7 -ix. [a. 
Fr. alphenic (Sp. alfenigue, Pg. alfenim), accord- 
ing to Devic, corrupted from Arab. KSLall alfanid, 
i.e. a/ the + Pers. fan7d refined sugar. Other adapt- 
ations of the same word were Fr. pénide and med. 
L, pentdium.] White barley sugar, or sugar candy. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp, 172 To be retained in the 
mouth like so much Alphenix. 1775 Asx, Adphenic, White 
barley sugar. 181x Hoorer Med. Dict., Alphanic, Alphc- 
nic, an Arabian word for barley-sugar, or sugar-candy. 

+ Alphitomancy. Oés. [ad. Fr. a/phitomantie 
(Cotgr.1611); f. Gr. dApiropav7is ‘a diviner by bar- 
ley-meal,’ of which the abst. sb. would be dAguto- 
pavteia, Probably in med.L. before adoption into 
mod, langs.]_ Divination by means of barley-meal. 

1652 GAULE Magastr. 165 Alphitomancy, divining by meal, 
flower, or branne. 1693 Urqunart Rabelais i. xxv, Fully 
and amply disclosed unto you.. by alphitomancy, 1721 in 
Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

_Alphitomorphous («'lfito:m#sfas), a. [f. Gr. 
aAqurov barley-meal + popp-7 form +-ous.]  Hav- 
ing the appearance of barley-meal; ‘applied to 
pulverulent microscopic fungi, parasitical on 
plants.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Alphonsin (lfpnsin). Suzy. [see below.] A 
surgical instrument having three elastic branches 
for the extraction of bullets from the body. 

_ 375% Cuampers Cycl., The Adphonsin, so called from its 
“inventor Alphonsus Ferrier, a phe of Naples [in 1552] 
consists of three branches, which are closed together by 
means of aring. 1839 in Hoorer Jed. Dict. 

Alphonsine (zlfp-nsin), 2. Of Alphonso the 
Wise, King of Castile; applied to astronomical 
tables invented by him in 1252, etc. 

1678 Prittirs, Alphonsin Tables, certain Astronomical 
Calculations, invented by Alphonsus King of Aragon. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. 11. 420/2 He likewise corrected the tables of 
the planets.. because the Alphonsine tables were very 
faulty in this respect. 1880 M. Pattison Jfilton xiit. 180 
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The old Ptolemaic or Alphosing system... explained the 
phenomena on the hypothesis of nine (or ten) transparent 
hollow spheres wheeling round the stationary earth. 

|| Alphos ('lffs). ath. [L. alphos, alphus, a. 
Gr. dAgds a dull-white leprosy.] (Sce quot.) 

1706 Puriirs, A/phos,a kind of Morphewor White Specks 
on the Skin. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., phos. . described by 
Celsus undcr the name of zrftréfgo; wherein the skin is 
rough, and becomes sprinkled as it were with drops of 
white, ¢x870 Murrny Comm. Lev. xiii. 39 [t is alphos. 
This is a convenient word instead of the oir ‘non-con- 
tagious leprosy.’ : 

Alphyn, obs. variant of ALriy. 

+ Alpi, z. Ods.; also elpi, elpi, an early reduced 
form of anlepi: sce ONELEPY @., only. 

+ A'lpian, a. Obs. rare". [f.L. Alpes, Alpi-um, 
the Alps +-AN.] = ALPINE. 

1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 193 Alpian, Wilde 
or Rock-goat, 

+ Aclpic, @. Obs. rare—'. 
«l/pes Alps.] = ALPINE. 

1611 Cotcr., Chercév, a kind of earth-Alpicke, ; 

+ Alpiew’. Oés. [a. Fr. a/piou, a. It. a/ pit ‘for 
the more, for most.’] In the game of basset, a 
mark put on a card to indicate that the player 
doubles his stake after winning. 

1693 Souturrne Jfaid’s Last Pr. wu. i. (1721) Il. 46 You 
have discretion enough to win all our money; I'll take your 
word for any thing butan Alpieu. 1768 Lapy M. Montacur 
Poems (1785) 13 Ah! madam, since my Sharper is untrue, 
I joyless make my once ador'd alpieu. . 

ay Aa (x lpidzin), a. [ad. assumed L. a/p7- 
genus, {. Alpes Alps + -genus born.] Produced on 
the Alps or in Alpine regions. 

1847 in Craic. 

Alpine ('lpain), a. [ad. L. alpinus, f. Alpes 
Alps: see -INE.] Of or pertaining to the Alps; 
hence, of any lofty mountains. 

1607 Torsert Four-footed Beasts (1673) 405 The Alpine 
Mouse taketh her name from the Alpes.. The Italians call 
it Marmota. 1759 B. Stittincrireet Econ, Nat. in Arse. 
Tracts (1762) 69 Alpine plants. . ripen their seeds very early. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi. (1858) 359 This animal [Vicuna] 
is pre-eminently alpine in its habits, 1847 Grote Greece 
IIIf, xxv. 8 Mountains which rise..to an alpine height. 
1861 Pratt /lower. Pl. IV. go Alpine Speedwell... is found 
only on the Highland mountains. 186: Hook Liucs Aéps. 
I. vii. 402 He... perished in the Alpine snows. - 

Alpinist (x'lpsinist). [a. Fr. a/piniste.] One 
devoted to Alpine climbing. 

1881 Ties 4 Aug. 3/1 The ‘Zermatt Pocket book’... just 
the thing an Alpinist wants. 1881 NV. ¥. Natron XXXII. 
133 The indefatigable Alpinist. 

+ A‘lpish, a. Ods. rare. [f. ALP+-1SH.] = ALPINE. 

1598 Frorio, Adpestre, alpish, mountainous, craggie. 1623 
Minsnev, Adpish, as Alpestrious. 

Alpist («'lpist). 704s. Also alpia. [a. Fr. a/piste, 
a. Sp. a/piste, supposed to be a Guanche word.] 
The seed of the Canary Grass (Phalaris Cana- 
riensis) given to cage birds; sometimes applied 
to other grass-seeds. 

1597 Gerarb /ferbal 81 In the Ilands of Canarie A Zpisti. 
1802 Rees Cyc/. s. v., The alpiste seed is of an oval figure, 
of a pale yellow, inclining to an isabel colour. 1859 Wor- 
CESTER, Alpist or Affia. : 

+A‘lpsian, a. Ods. [f. ALps + -1AN; cf. A/pian.] 
= ALPINE. 

@ 1610 FLETCHER Faiths. Shep. ut. i. 218 The Alpsian Snow. 

| Alquifou (elkifa). [Fr. e/gutfoux (argui- 
foux), ad. Sp. alguifol, ad. Cat. alcofol ALCOHOL 
(f repr. guttural 4, cf. a/forge and Eng. draft, 
draughl). In this form the word has more closely 
retained the original sense.] A lead ore, contain- 
ing sulphide of lead, which when broken looks like 
antimony ; it is found in Cornwall, and is used by 
potters to give a green glaze to coarse earthenware. 

1819 in Pantologia, 1849 in Weate Dict. Terms. 

Alreadiness (olre‘dinés). ? Obs. [f. ALREADY 
+-NESs.] State of complete preparation, antici- 
pative eagerness or alacrity. 

1640 Be. Hatt Afedit. xciii. 243 Heaven & earth obey 
him with alreadiness, . 

Already (oglredi}, adv. [orig. phr. ALL adv. = 
fully, + Reapy.] 

til. adj. (pred. or compl.) Fully prepared, in a 
state of complete preparation. Obs. 

¢ 1380 S¥r Ferumé. 1117 Wanne pay come to pe castel 3ate! 
Pe porter alrediwas per-ate. c1386 Cnaccer HW7fe’s 7. 169 
(Harl. MS.) Al redy was his answer [other teats and ready}. 
1sog Hawes Past, Pleas. xxix, And founde the basket at the 
grounde already. : ; 

4] This sense can still be traced in 

1584 Powe. Lloyd's Camér. 21 A populous countrie Al- 
readie furnished with inhabitants. 1849 Macauray //is¢. 
Eng. 1. 594 The three Scotch regiments were already in 
England. 1865 R. W. Date Yew. Temple viii. (1877) 86 
The preparations... are already around us. 

2. adv. Beforehand, in anticipation; previously 
to some specified time ; by this time, thus early. 

(Not in Wyctir.} ¢139x Cnaucer dstrol. iu. § 11 The 
howres of the clokke ben departid by 15 degrees al-redy. 
1495 Caxton Virtas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1. 1. 5 b/2 Thou 
arte alle redy a deuyll like tous. 1526 Tinpace Xow, iii. 
9 We have all redy proved. 1541 Exryot /mage Govt. 96 
Any more quietnesse, than I haue all readie. 1611 Bipte 
Eccles. i. 10 It hath beene already of olde time, 1623 
Heino & Conoetr in Shaks. Cent. Praise 145 These Playes 


[ad. L. alpic-us, f. 


Cee ne eee eee er 


. ALSO. 


have had their triall alreadie. 1711 Streeter Sfect. No. 140 
P 2,1 have lost somuchtime already. 1860 I'ynpat.. Glac. 1. 
§ 25.177 The sunbeams had already fallen upon the mountain, 
“| Sometimes united by a hyphen to participles. 
3831 Caktyte Sart. Res. 1, xi. 92 The first dim rudiments 
and already- budding germs of a nobler Era. 1862 H. Sri.n- 
cer First Princ. u. 1x. § 77 (1875) 231 Already-fractured 
portions of the [arth’s crust, 
+ Alright, adv. Obs. 2-3 alriht, alrihtes. [f. 
AL. adv, wholly, quite + rzhZe Ricur.] Just, exactly. 
01175 Lamd, Lom, 133 Alrihtes swa alse pe wise teolte 
--nimed 3eme of twam pingen. cx12z30 Ancyr. R. gz And 
alriht so of pe odre wittes. 


+ Als, adv. and conj. Obs.; also alse, alce, alls. 
[An intermed. form between the fuller @/-szva, ALSO 
and the modern As. Chiefly northern, though also 
in Wyclif, etc.] Used especially as :— 

1.= ALso, in its present sense, q.v. 

2.= As, antecedent, with following as: 4 /s long as. 

3. (In carly times) = As, relative or conjunctive, 
with antecedent a/so, a/se, als: Also old als I. 

Alsa, obs. form of ALso. 

Alsatia (#lsé! fia). [L. form of Z/-sass, i.e. foreign 
settlement, Fr. f/sace.] 

1. A province west of the middle Rhine, which 
has formed a ‘debatable ground’ between France 
and Germany, whence, 

2. Cant name for the precinct of White Friars in 
London, formerly a sanctuary for debtors and law- 
breakers ; hence, an asylum for criminals, 

1688 Suapwe ct (/i¢Ze) The Squire of Alsatia. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xvi. (1878) 204 The lawless and turbulent society of 
Alsatia. 1865 Daily Tel. 22 Dec. 4/6 The two countries are 


so closely allied that one cannot possibly be turned into an 
Alsatia for the criminals of the other. 

Alsatian (&ls2!flan), @. and sé. [f. prec. + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to Alsatia. B. sd, An 
inhabitant of Alsatia; a debtor or criminal in 
sanctuary. 

1691 Luttrett Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 259 The benchers of 
the Inner Temple, having given orders for bricking up 
their little gate leading into Whitefryers..the Alsatians 
came and pull'd it down. 1704 Gentd. /ustr. (1732) 491 (D.) 
Here he struck up with sharpers, scourers, and Alsatians, 
1822 Scott Nigel xvii. (1878) 209 The true Alsatian bully. 

+ Alsau'f, a/v. Obs. [phrase =all safe, quite 
safe.] Without fail. 

1297 R. Grouc. 391 Pe kyng.. bed hym alsauf to hym to 
Gloucestre wende. 

| Al segno (al se‘nyo), hr. A/us. [It., = to the 
sign ormark.] A direction to the performer to go 
back to the place marked ', and repeat the music 
from that point. 

Alsene, variant of Etson, Oés. or da/., awl. 


@ 1300 W. ve Bipteswortn in Wright Voc. 150 Tru de subi- 
foun, a bore of an alsene. ; 

Alsike (x'Isik). [Named from A/sike near Up- 
sala in Sweden, mentioned by Linnzus as a habitat 
of this plant.] A species of clover, 77ifolinm 
hybridum. 

1852 Lawson Veg. Prod. Scotl. 68 Trifolium hybridum is 
now well known as Alsike Clover. 1881 Daily News 17 
Sept. 3/4 (Seed-market) Alsike, white, and trefoil continue 
exceedingly steady. : 

Alsinaceous (zlsiné'{as), a. Bot. [f. L. alsine 
chickweed (a. Gr. dAgivn an unidentified plant) + 
-AcEous.] Allied to, or resembling the chickweed. 

1835 Linptey Jutrod. Bot... ii. (ed. 2) 141 The alsinaceous 
{corolla} has short distant [claws]. 1854 Hooker Afmadlayan 
Fras. II. xxii. 137 The tufted alsinaceous one. 1879 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Alsinaceons, Having a polypetalous corolla with 
intervals between the petals. 


Alsnesien, early f. ASNESE, v. Ods. to pierce. 
Also (9'lsou, g'lsou), adv. Forms: 1 all swa, 
al swa, (WS. eall sw4, eal sw4), 2 alswa, North. 
3-7 alswa, 5 allswa, alsswa, 5-6 alsway, 5-7 al- 
sua, alsuay, 4-6 alsa. South. 2-3 al swo, 3-5 al 
so, 5-7 all so, 4— also. Contr. (north. and midl.) 
4 alse, (alce), 3-7 als, (6alls). [comb. of ALL= 
altogether, wholly +So (OE. a/+swd). Cf. Ger. 
also, Du. a/zoo. Orig. an emphasized expansion of 
so (cf. a/-though, all one, all the same, al-together), 
and used in all the historical senses of So, demon- 
strative, antecedent, and relative. It was, first as 
a relative, and then as antecedent, shortened 
through a/sé (ase), als, to As, which now always 
fulfils the relative function, and shares with the 
original so the antecedent function; thus, as good 
as this, not so good as that. As a demonstrative, 
its force has been weakened from wholiy so, jus/ 
so, through 2 the same way, likewise, to cke, too. 
For this weakened sense there was in the 15th c. 
a tendency, developed in the north into an esta- 
blished usage, to employ the weakened form aésc, 
als, but this has been resisted in standard English, 
where the full a/so is retained in this, now the only 
current sense. Not common in 16th c ; Shaks., ac- 
cording to Schmidt, has it only 22 tinies. See As.] 

A. Demonstrative. ; : 

+1. Wholly so, or quite so; just, or even 50, i 

this or that very manner, even thus. Oés. 


ALSOON. 


c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 109 Alswo ure helende is almihtin 
god, and nis non oder bute he. cxrazo Hadi Meid.13 Alswa 
ded meidenhad meidenes cwike flesch widute wemmunge 
halt. cx230 Axcr, R.24 Et alle be obre tiden, also biginnen 
&alsoenden. c1305 Fudas in £. E. Poems (1862) x11 Also 
he endede his lyfe. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cvoz. 1, ili. 110 Hys 
Land callyd was Hunia, Hunys his Men was callyd alsua. 

+2. In the very manner of something else; in like 
manner, in the same way, likewise, similarly (pass- 


ing in later times into 3). Ods. 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 5 Al bat folc eode par ford to proces- 
siun..and inal swa. 1297 R. Grouc. 319 An byleuede hym 
per al ny3t, & al hys ost also. 1380 Six Ferusnd. 474 Tak 
pou panne my gode stede.. & eke my scheld al-so. c1400 
Afol. for Loll,29 And so it semeth al so to me. ¢1425 
Wynrtoun Cron. 1x. xiv. 82 And upir Gentillis.. Of his Kyn 
and his House alswa. 1428in Heath Grocers’ Com. 5 Alsoe 
the cres-table on the seide north syde of the halle was maad 
and layd on. 1513 WrioTHEestey Chron, (1875) I. 8 This 

eare allso.. Te Deum was sungen. 1535 CovERDALE Zod 
ii. 1 When the seruauntes of God came & stode before the 
Lorde, Sathan came also amonge them, and stode before him. 
1611 Biste Jfark i, 38 Let vs goe into y® next townes, that 
I may preach there also. 1710 STEELE Tathr No. 55P5 
Some Forces are also posted at Taloir. | 

3. Asa further point, item, or circumstance tend- 
ing in the same direction; further, in addition, be- 
sides, as well, too; taking the place of OE. éac, 
EKE, 

+a. in form a/s. Obs. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 867 Dat hird he folzed als to dan. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 218 And Sir Hugh Bigote als with be erle 
fled he. c1325 £. £. Adtit, P. B. 1377 Pe bour3 wat3 so brod 
& so bigge alce. 1352 Minot Poems 4 Thare was crakked 
many a crowne Of wild Scottes, and alls of tame. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Frankd. T.870 The sorwe of Dorigen he tolde hym 
als [7.7 alse]. 1470 Harpine Chron. xxxi, Sixe temples he 
made, inCambre & Logresals, 1596 SPENSER F. Q.1.1x.18 Als 
Una earnd her traveill to renew. c¢1603 James I Chorus 
Ven.in Farr’s S. P. 3 With viols, gitterne, cistiers als. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul iu. App. liv, Als see whose lovely 
friendship you decline. 

B. in form a/so (northern a/swa). 

[1382 Wyctir YoAx viii. 19 If 3e wisten me, perauenture and 
3e schulden wite my father.] 1388 zzd., 3e schulden knowe 
also my fadir [1526 Tinpace, Ye shuld have knowen my 
father also). ¢1460 Townedey Myst. 186 Oure lantarnes take 
with us alsway. 31570 Ascuam Scholem. 1, (Arb.) 49 By his 
father and mothers also consent. 1582-8 Hist. Fames VI 
(1804) 87 They not only relaxt him, bot alswa my Lord Heries. 
1588 A. Kine Caxisius’ Catech. 37 Grante me alsua, o heauen- 
lie father, thy grace. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, iv. 499 Not 
in Words onely, but in Woes also. 1611 Biste Yokx xii. 18 
For this cause the people also met him. c¢17z0 Prior Exe. 
Ballad 53 With ekes and alsos tack thy strain. 1849 Mac- 
autay Ast, Eng. 11. 213 The declaration of Charles dis- 
pensed only with penal laws. The declaration of James 
dispensed also with all religious tests. 1857 Buckte Crvi/is. 
i, 2 Great attention has been paid to the history of legislation, 
also to that of religion. /d7d. 1. vii. 374 The opposition was 
not only futile, but it was also injurious, 

B. Antecedent or correlative, with rel. 50, a/so, 
alse, als, as. Obs., represented by AS, So, q.v. 

+1. In the very way (in which something is done) ; 
so, as. Obs. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ez. 3436 Als he redde, al-so gan it ben. 1256 
Procl. Henry ITT, Al swo al se hit is biforen iseid. 

+2. In the same degree (in which some other at- 
tribute is); so, as. Ods. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ez. 1238 Al-so fer so a bo3e mai ten. c1320 
Seuyn Sages (W.) 569 Al so sone so he mighte. 1393 LANG. 
P. Pd. C. xxu. 440 Trauaileb .. for a tretour al-so sore As for 
a trewe tydy man. cx410o N. Love Bonaventura's Mirr. 
(Gibbs MS.) xl. 88 Also mykyll as bow may. 


C. Relative and conjunctive. (In this use a/swd, ~ 


also took the place of OE. swd, and was very early 
weakened to a/se, als, AS, q.v.) 

+1. In what manner, in the way that (a thing is 
done); as. Obs. +2. To what extent, in the de- 
gree that (an attribute is); as. Ods. 

c1175 Cétton Hom. 217 Alswo sanctus augustinus cwed. 
1205 Layam. 468 To libben al swa pat wilde swin [z250 al 
so pe wilde swin]. /did. 69 Al swa be boc speked [1250 as be 
bokes speke]. 1250 Gen. & Ex. 475 Al-so he mista3te, also 
he schet. a1300 /loriz & Bl. 803 A kinedom Also long and 
also brod Also eure 3et pi fader ibod. [c1350 In Dom. Arch. 
II. 31 When it was wrought als it sould be. 1458 /ézd. III. 
42 Werkemen als wise as they coude fynde any.]} 

+3. with sudjunct. As though, as if. Oés. 

a1300 /oriz & Bl. 326 Ber wib be square and schauntillun 
Also .u werea gud Mascun. c1410 N. Love Bonaventura's 
Mirr. (Gibbs MS.)xxxix. 86, I haue ouercome be world Alse 
who seyth And so schulle 3e. 

+ Alsoo'n, adv, Obs.; also alsone, alsoone. 
[ =als soon, i.e. as soon, which is the modern form 
im sense 1; sense 2 js quite obs.] See also As soon. 

1, Followed by as: As soon. Cf. Fr. aussttét que. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 368 Alsoyn As this deuisit wes. 
1434 est. Ebor. 11.41 Alsonas y saule be out of y* boddy. 
1579 SPENSER Shep. Cad. July, Alsoone may shepheard clymbe 
to skye... As Goteheard prowd. 

2.absol. As soon as possible, at once, immediately. 
(Fr. aussttét.) 

a1300 Cursor Af, 339 He .. said wit word, and als son All 
his comament was don, 1340 HampoLe Pr. Conse. 4624 Pe 
grete dome sal noght be aftir alsone. 1375 Barnour Bruce v. 
574 lames of douglas .. The presoners has tanealsone. ¢1420 
Sir Amadace \vil. 1842) 50 Alsone his lord he metes. 

[=als 


+ Alstite, alstit, a¢v. Obs. north. 
tite =as quick: see T1TE.] See also AS-TITE. 
1. Followed by as: As quick, as soon. 
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1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 6460 Als tyte als pe last dome es 


gyven. 

2. absol.: As quick as possible, immediately, at 
once. Cf. ALSOON. 

c1325 E.£. Allit. P. B. 1099 What-so he towched also-tyd 
tourned to hele. /éid. B. 64 Now turne I peder als-tyd. 
1375 Barsour Bruce vy, 80 That we may baf don als-tit. 
c1400 Destr, Troy xxvi. 11693 Antenor alstite amet to 
speike. c1420 Six Aszadace \vi, Go, Hasteli and alstite. 


Alstonite (GIstenait). AZ. [f. Alston in Cum- 
berland, where found.} A double carbonate of 
lime and baryta, crystallizing in the prismatic or 
orthorhombic system; Dana prefers the name 
BROMLITE given by Thomson. 


+ Alswith(e, alswy th(e, adv. Obs. [=als 
swith(é, as quickly: see SwiTHE, and cf. a/s¢zte.] 

1. Followed by as: As fast, as quickly, as soon. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 489 Alsuibe als he was made. 

2. absol. As fast as possible, with all speed, im- 
mediately. Cf. ALsoon. < 

1375 Barsour Bruce vii. 153 His ansuer he tald alswith. 
¢1440 Morte Arth. 29 There the knight is dede as swithe. 
1501 Douctas Palice of Hon. i. \xvii. (1787) 3x Alswytb Do 
write the sentence. 

+ Alt}, Ods. [a. 16thc. Fr. a/te; or modification 
of the earlier ALTO after Fr.} A halt; only in phr. 
to make alt (Ft. faire alte). 

1623 Bincuam Xcxophon 61 Cherisophus, that at other times 
yvpon the receit of such messages made vsually Alt, made 
not Alt then. 1664 S. Crarke Tamerlane 44 Tbe Sultan 
made divers Alts with four thousand horse. 

Alt? (elt). Adus. [a. Pr. alt:—L. altum high.] 
High tone (of voice or instrument); sfec. in the 
phr. Jz a/t: in the octave above the treble stave 
beginning with G. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scott. I]. 627 Mony trumpet into 
sindrie tune, Sum into bas, and sum in alt abone. 1674 
Prayrorp Skill of Mus. 1.1. 3 Those above E la are called 
Notes in Alt. 1719 D’Urrey /7//s (1872) I, 52 In soaring 
Alts his grand ambition show. a1794 Cotman Mus. Lady}. 
(D.) Your ladyship’s absolutely in alt. .. Yes, in alt: give me 
leave to tell your ladyship, that you have raised your voice a 
full octave higher. 1845 Cartyte Crome?! (1871) 1V. 60 
Voice risen somewhat into Alt, 1864 Browninc Youth ¢ 
Artin Dram, Pers. 155 As I shook upon E in alt. 


b. fig. Jn alt: in an exalted or excited frame of 
mind; of ‘high-flying’ views. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa V. 145 The fair fugitive was all 
in alt. 1784 Europ. Mag. V. 425, I know you to be in alt, 
as to your religion. 


Altaian (2ltéian), a. and sé. [a. Fr. altaien 
f. Altai (mountains in Asia): see -AN.}] A term 
applied by Castrén to the peoples and languages 
lying between the Altai Mountains and Arctic 
Ocean ; called by some ethnologists Ugro-Finnish. 

1874 tr. Peschel’s Races of Man. (1876) 377 This group of 


nations which Castrén has named Altaians is closely allied 
to the Eastern and Southern Asiatics. 

Altaic (2ltzik), a. [ad. Fr. altaigue, f. as prec.: 
see -IU.] = prec. 

1850 Latuam Var. M/an.15 The term Altaic is taken from 
the Altai mountains in Central Asia. : ; 

Altaite (2ltZait). A77n. [f. A/fai mountains, 
in Asia +-1TE.] A mineral analogous to hessite, 
a telluride either of silver, or of lead and silver. 

| Altaltissimo (altalti-sime). [It., redupl. 
comp. of alto high + a/tissimo highest.} The very 
highest summit. 

1855 Brownine Pict. Flor. in Men & Wom, II. 47 The Bell- 
tower's altaltissimo. 

Altar (Glte1). Forms: 1 altar, 1-6 alter, 3-6 
auter, 3-7 aulter, 4 altere, awtiere, awteer, 4-5 
awtier, 4-6 awter, autere, 5 autir, auuter, 
awtare, (nawtyr), 5-6 aughter, 6 autre, awlter, 
alterr(e, -are, aultar, 6-7 altar. [a. L. a/fdre, pl. 
altari-a, prob. orig. a ‘high place,’ f. a/t-zs high. 
With OE. altar, cf. OS., OHG. and ON. altarz, 
altert, OF ris. altare, alter. Side byside with the OE. 
form, the OFr. aute'r (earlier autier, aultier, altier 
:—L. altdre) was adopted a 1300, and both forms, 
with many intermediate ones, continued to 16th c., 
when the spelling a/tar, after L., prevailed.] 

1. A block, pile, table, stand, or other raised 
structure, with a plane top, on which to place or 
sacrifice offerings to a deity. 

c1000 A2LERic Matt. v.23 Let ber pine lac beforan bam 
altare [v.7. wefode, Lindisf. G. wizbed, Hatt. weofede]. 
cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 135 De holi man sah pe he3 engel 
atte alteres ende. c12zg0 Genz. § Ex. 1325 Ysaac was leid 
Oat auter on, 1366 MAuNDEV. iii.16 There isan Awtier upon 
bis Toumbe. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 250 From under thalter 
sodeinly An hideous serpent openly Cam out. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ex. xxxviii. 1 The altare of burnt offrynges. /did. 
1 Macc. iv. 49 The aulter of incense. 161x Biste Gez. viii. 
20 And Noah builded an Altar vntothe Lord. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.x1. 323 So many grateful Altars I would reare Of grassie 
Terfe. 1772 Pennant Yours in Scotd. (1774) 180 An altar 
for sacrifices to the immortal gods. 1821 Byron Caz 1.i, 
I will build no more altars. 4 

b. fig. with reference to the uses, customs, dedica- 
tion, or peculiar sanctity of the altar. 

1401 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 42 Datan and Abiron.. with 
newe senceres ensencen the auters of synne. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 1. 82 Where thoughts be the temple, sight is an 
aultar. 1601 SHaks. 7wed. NV. v.1. 116 You yneciuill Ladie 


ALTAR. 


To whose ingrate, and vnauspicious Altars My soule the 
faithfull’st offrings haue breath’d out. 1635 Howett Letz. 
(1650) II. 41 Farewell my dear Tom.. Yours to the altar, 
J. H. 1775 Burke SA. Conc, Amer. Wks. III. 94 The stones 
which construct the sacred altar of peace. 1857 HEavyYSEGE 
Saxut (1869) 381 The stars shall sooner fall Each from its 
sacred altar in the heavens. . 

2. In those Christian Churches which celebrate 
the eucharist or communion service as a sacrifice, 


the raised structure consecrated to this celebration. 

(High Altar, the chief altar in a cathedral or church.) 

¢ 1200 OrmiN 1061 Att te minnstredure wass An allterr ber 
wipbutenn. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 593 He herkne3 his 
masse, Offred & honoured at pe heze auter. 1366 Maunpev. 
x. 112 A gret Awteer of a faire Chirche. a1420 OccLEvE 
De Reg. Princ. 381, Lin the sacrament Of the autére fully 
beleve. ¢1440Gesta Rom. 261 The body of Crist liyng vpon 
the awter. ars00 Mominale in Wright Voc. 230/2 Hoc 
altare,anawtyr. 1553-87 Foxe 4. & JZ. 1.456/2 Priests to 
offren in the auter thy flesh and thy blood. 1692 WasHING- 
ton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. ii. (1851) 68 He compell'd them 
to set up Altars, which all Protestants abhor. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. (1832) 175 The high altar had been removed. 

b. As applied to the ‘holy table’ of the English 
Prayer-book, which occupies the place of the altars 
removed after the Reformation. 

(In the Prayer Book of 1549 a/tar occurs side by side with 
*God’s board, Lord’s table, Holy table,’ the two latter 
of which at length displaced it in authoritative use (exc. in 
the Coronation Service), The word was the subject of much 
controversy in 17th c. In common parlance it is now used 
toa great extent indifferently with ‘Communion-table’ (Lord’s 
table, Holy table)sometimes literally, sometimes figuratively; 
but controversially, one or the other is used according to the 
doctrine of the Eucharist held or sought to be emphasized.] 

1549 1st Prayer Bk. Edw, VI (1852) 298 These wordes be- 
fore rehersed are to be saied, turning still to the Altar, witb- 
out any eleuacion or shewing the sacrament to the people. 
[Also called p. 266 Lord's Table, p. 302 God's Board, and 
p. 273 Holy Table.) 1625 Laup Diary Wks. (1853) III. 181, 
I returned and offered them [the regalia) solemnly at the 
altar in the name of the king. a1626 Br. ANDREWES 
Answ. Cdl, Perron 6 The Holy Eucharist betng considered 
as a Sacrifice, the same is fitly called an altar: which again 
is as fitly called a Table, the Eucharist being considered as 
a Sacrament. 1635 Brereton 7vav, (1844) 82 It was not to 
be accounted an altar but the communion-table. 1637 (14 
June} Laup SJ. ix Star-Ch. 54 The placing of the Holy 
Table Altarwise (since they will needs call it so). a 1638 
Mepe Jes, 11, 386 [Marg. titée] Of the name Altar anciently 
given tothe Holy Table. 1641 Lp, Brooke /fisc. 18 Placing 
the Communion Table Altar-wise, Railing it in, Bowing to 
it, etc. 1641-74 CLARENDON //ist. Reb.1.1, 1843) 39/1 [anno 
1635] Those Disputes brought in new words, and terms (Altar, 
Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other expressions). 1660 
STILLINGFLEET /renicum 1. ii. (1662) 66 The Altar, as they 
metaphorically called the Communion-Table. 1742 Baitey 
Dict, s.v., The Christians call the Communion Table their 
Altar, because they offer up thereon a Sacrifice of Thanks- 
giving, in Memory of the Death and Passion of Jesus Christ. 
1791 BosweEtt Yohnson (1831) 1.484 We went and looked at the 
church..and walked up to the altar. 1831 Aug. Coron. 
Service, Then the Archbishop takes the sword from off the 
altar, and .. saith :—Receive this kingly sword brought now 
from the altar of God. . 1883 Daily News 27 Mar. 7/2 Dis- 
turbing the congregation of St. Paul’s Cathedral .. [and] 
breaking certain ornaments on the altar. 

e. In phr. ‘40 lead a bride to the altar,’ as the 
place at which the marriage service in a church is 


concluded ; whence ‘hymeneal altar.’ 

1820 ComBe (Dr. Syntax) Consolation vi. 236 The indis- 
soluble tie Which hallow’d Altars sanctify. a 1842 TENny- 
son Lord of Burl. 11 Leads her to the village altar. 1883 
Daily News 9 Mar. 3/2 Mr. —is about to lead to the hy- 
meneal altar a charming young lady now resident in Paris. 

3. fig. A place consecrated to devotional observ- 
ances. Family altar: the place or scene of family 
devotions. 

1693 O. Heywoop (tit/e) The Family Altar, erected to the 
honour of the Eternal God. ae ; 

4. A metrical address: or dedication, fancifully 
written or printed in the form of an altar. arch. 

1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I]. 120 As for Altars and Pyra- 
mids in Poetry, he has outdone all Men. 1682 DrypeN 
Mac Fleckn. 206 Some peaceful province in Acrostic land, 
Where thou may’st wings display, and altars raise. 

5. A southern constellation, also called 4ra. 

1556 Recorne Cast. Knowl. 270 Vnder the Scorpions tayle, 
standeth the Altar, 1868 Lockyer Heavens ted. 3) 334 Vhe 
Altar and the Southern Triangle. . bring us back to Argo. 

B. Altar-incowd. I: General syntactic relations. 

1. objective gen. with n. of agent or action, as 
altar-adorer, -building, -worship. 

1641 in Rushw. /fist. Co/?. uu. (1692) I. 553 A notable Ar- 
minian and an Altar-adorer, 1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. 
iv. 231 Cold Formality, and Altar-Worship, 1831 CaRLyLe 
Sart. Res. um. ili. 256 Were this an altar-building time. 

2. instr. & locative with pa. pple., as altar-vowed. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 11. 72 Some new breach 
of an altar-vowed duty. : § 

3. attrib. Of or belonging to an altar or its appur- 
tenances, as a/far-cross, pile, -place, -side, -top; 
ALTAR-CLOTH, -PIECE, -STONE; and most of those 
in II. 

1816 Byron Darkness 58 The dying embers of an altar- 
place. 187z F.T. Parcrave Lyx. Poems 34 From the altar- 
top Strewing her golden hair with ashes hoar. 

4. attrib. Of or connected with the use of an altar, 
as altar-boy, -god, -servant, -service ; altar-bread, 
-thane. 3 

1552-5 LATIMER Serm. & Kemt.(1845) 260 Their white idol 
(I should have said their altar-god). 1610 Heatey St. Aug., 


ALTARAGE. 


City of God 281 The altar-servant, or sacrificer. -1772 //isé. 
Friar Gerund 1.150 Idiots who are not fit to be made altar- 


het 4 ae: : 4 : 

II. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). Altar-bread, the bread used 
in celebrating the Communion; altar-fire, the fire 
onan altar, fg. religious rite; altar-front, -frontal, 
-facing, a movable frame, or a hanging of silk, etc., 
placed in front of an altar, the ax/epfendium ; altar- 
plate, the plate uscd in the communion service ; 
altar-pyx, a pyx or box for holding the consecrated 
elements; altar-rails, the rails separating the sacra- 
rium from the rest of the chancel; altar-screen, the 
reredos wall or screen at the back of a (church-) 
altar; altar-slab, the slab forming thc top of an 
altar; altar-stair, a flight of steps ascending to an 
altar; altar-stead, the place where an altar stands; 
altar-step, a step asccnding to an altar; altar- 
table (=altar-slab); t+ altar-thane, the priest 
serving an altar, a mass-priest; altar-tomb,a raised 
monument resembling a solid altar; altar-ways 
(= ALTARWISE). 

1849 Rock CA. Fathers 1. ii. 144 *Altar-Bread was un- 
leavened. /érd. 149 Irons for baking *Altar-Breads. 1850 
Tennyson /7 A/em, xli. 3 Mounts the heavenward *altar- 
fire. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. ILI. xxxvii. 129 To Daniel 
the words Father, Mother had the “altar-fire in them. 1566 
in Eng, Ch, Furn, (1866) 56 Item an “altar ffront sold to 
Sir Richard thoryld. 1867 Laoy Herpert Cradle JL, iii. 
80 A beautiful silver *altar-front. 1859 Gutitck & Tims 
Paint, 308 A more important class of panel picture—viz. the 
*altar-frontals or antependia. These *altar-facings were 
moveable. 1856 Frovoe Hisd, Eng. III. 1. xiii, The dese- 
cration of the abbey-chapels and *altar-plate. a 1683 OLb- 
Ham Wks. 1697, 79 (Jov.) Yon *altar-pyx of gold 1s the 
abode, And safe repository of their god. 1860 W. CLarK 
Vac. Tour 53 An aged priest, standing within the “altar rails. 
1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furn. 21 he “altar-slabs thus used 
as fire-backs and bridges. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 
iv. 802 The topmost *altar-stair. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par, 1.94 Hung up as relics nigh the “*altar-stead. 1846 
Kesie Lyra /nnoc. (1873) 7 With pure heart to fall Before 
His *Altar-step. 1566 in Eng. Ch. Furn. (1866) 42 On *alter 
table broken by Mr. Vycar. 1769 Gray Let. in Wks. (1775) 

68 There is an *altar-tomb of one of them dated 1577. 1879 

x, Scott Lect. Archit, 1.180 The marble *altar-tomb of Queen 
Eleanor. 1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp., * Adtar-thane in our 
ancient law-books, denotes a priest or parson of a parish. 
1641 in Burton Diary (1828) III.8g9 Caused the Communion- 
Table ,.to be removed, and set *altar-ways. 

Altarage (dltaredz). Also 5 awterage. [a. 
OFr. auterage, autelage: see ALTAR and -AGE.] 

1. The revenue arising from oblations at an altar. 

1478 Paston Lett, 819 III. 232 The parson had all the 
awterage and oder profytes. 1661 J. SrerHENS Procnrations, 
etc. 108 Altaragies, that is, offerings made upon the Altar. 
1778 T. BATEMAN Agis/m. Tithe ed. 2) 83 The Vicar.. is 
excluded from every Tithe —Altarage and Emolument. 

2. A fund or provision for the maintenance of an 
altar and a priest to say masses thereat. 

1634-46 J. Row (father) //ist. Atrk (1842) 27 That all 
formerlie pertaining to freirs, preists, monks, altarages, etc., 
be employed for schools. 1851 Orig. Paroch, Scot. 1. 461 
Between 1329 and 1371 John Spottiswood.. founded an 
altarage in this church. 

A‘ltar-cloth. [Attar-3.] fro. The linen 
cloth tised at the Communion or the Mass; but fre- 


quently applied to the silk frontal and super-frontal. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll, Honz. 163 His alter clod is great and sole. 
c1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk., B. P. iti, (1879) 71. Awterclath 
or towel, or any other anourment. axzso0 Nomiinale in 
Wright Voc. 231/1 Hoc durthinm, a nawtyr-cloth. 1522 in 
Bury Wills 117, 1 bequethe to Fryers of Babbewell an 
aughter clothe of diaper. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discrp. us. (1851) 
47 Rich Coaps gorgeous Altar-clothes. 1856R. A. VAUGHAN 
flours w. Alyst, (ed. 2) 1, 222 He covers his table with an 
‘altar-cloth.’ 


Altared (9 lta:d), A//. a. [f. ALTAR+-ED.] a. 
Furnished or honoured with an altar. b. Treated 
as an altar. 

1641 Armin. Nunnery 6 The east end, where the altered 
tablestood, 1652in Benlowe's Theophila Pref., Altar’d ‘Uheo- 
phil, Incenst with sweet obedience. 

+A'ltarer. Ods. In 5 auterer. [f. AvraR+ -ER1; 
cf. waggoner.] One who ministers at an altar. 

1413 Lyps. Pydgr, Sow/e1.i.(1859'1, I sawe also the Auterer, 
that clepyd is dame prayer. 

tAlta‘rian, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Aurarn+-1AN,] 
Of, or connected with, an altar. 


164z Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Kedig. 111 Our Papall misleaders 
and Altarian innovators, 


Altarist (G'Itarist). [a. Fr. a/tariste :—late L. 
altarista.) (See quot.) 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Altarist properly denotes the 
vicarofachurch. 1882 W. Henperson Process. Eccl. Sarum 
Pref. ro Altarists had to see that ever thing necessary for 
the service of the altars was ready for che priest. 

Altarless (§'ltarlés), a. oct. [f. ALTAR + -LESS.] 
Without any altar. 

1878 B. Taytor Denkalion u. iv. 78 Go, altarless yet wor- 
shipped ! 

nazlet (G'ltaslét). (ff Aurar +-LeT.] Asmall 
altar. 

1829 Soutney 4é/ for Love Wks. VII. 281 Of how small 


dimensions .. may better be collected from the measure of 
the altarlet itself; 


Altar-piece. [Attar- 3.) A painting or 
sculpture placed behind and over an altar; a reredos, 


255 


1644 Evetyn Afenz, (1857) I. 127 The altar-piece of St. 
Michael being of Mosaic. 1762 11.Wacrote Vertue's Aneca. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 81 A much admired work of Mabuse was an 
altar-piece at Middleburgh. 1859 Guttick & Times Pasnt. 
305 Altar-pieces were originally portable. 

A‘ltar-stone. [Attar- 3.] A stone forming 
part ofan altar; espccially, the slab forming the top 
or table; the supcr-altar; also (in A’. C. Ch.) a 
portable slab used by priests when mass is said 
at ‘stations.’ 

1325 Caur de 1. 41 At Cantyrbury at the awterston, 
Wher many myraclys are idon. 1566 in Hag. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 37 The aulter stones—Broken in peces by the aboue 
named church wardens. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles u. xxiv, 
Murder done Even on the sacred altar-stone! 1870 Bryant 
Homer 1. u. 50 A frightful serpent From beneath the altar. 
stone Came swiftly gliding. | ’ 

Altarwise (6'lta:waiz), adv. [f ALTan + WISE.) 
Aftcr the manner of an altar; in the position of an 
altar in a chnrch. 

1562 in Strype Ann, Nef. (1824) 1.1. xxvii. 475 That the table 
from henceforth stand no more altarwise. 1637 Laub Sf. 7# 
Star-Ch. (T.) The holy table ought to stand at the upper 
end of the quire, north or south, or altarwise. [See also 
ALTAR 2b.] 1697 Drayven Virgr/ (1806) ILL. 161 In altar-wise, 
a stately pile they rear. 31859 Masson A/7é/o 1.629 Fixing 
the communion-table altarwise at the east end of the chancel, 


Altazimuth (zltjezimvp). [f. a//. for At- 
TITUDE + AZIMUTH.] An instrument, invented by 
Prof. Airy, for determining the altitude and azimuth 


of a heavenly body. 

1860 Dunkin Hasndbk. Aslron. § 49 The Greenwich altazi- 
muth instrument. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 523 To 
make an observation with the altazimuth. 1876 CuamBers 
Astron. 640 A form of altazimuth mounting for Newtonian 
Reflectors. 

+ A:ltel. Ods. rare—, [a.MFr. alte! (mod. aztel) 
altar.] = ALTAR 2. 

2155s Braprorp HWés. II. 314 (D.) Hear mass devoutly, 
and take altel holy bread. 

Alter (6:lta1), v. Forms: 4-5 altere, 6 altar, 6-7 
altre, 4- alter. [a. 14th c. Fr. a/fére-r (Pr. or It. 
allerar) ad. med.L. alterd@-re, f. alter other.] 

l. To make (a thing) otherwise or different in 
some respect ; to make some change in character, 
shape, condition, position, quantity, value, etc. 
without changing the thing itself for another; to 
modify, to change the appearance of. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 1. 1787 Love..alterid his spirit 
so withynne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. x. (1495) 
314 The ouer bodyes of heuen altere and chaunge thyse nether 
thynges. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serntr, Wks. 1876, 304 (The 
body] anone begynneth to putrefye.. The ayre dothe alter 
it. 1§96 SHaks. Alerch. V. iv. i. 219 No power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established. 1605 Camoen New. 14 The 
English-Saxon conquerors altred the tongue. 1691 Lutt- 
RELL Brief. Red. (2857) I1. 301 Several of the Irish forces 
that intended at first to goe for France, have alter'd their 
minds. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1.25, 1 am obliged 
to alter my design. 1833 Lyett Princ. Geod. III. 373 The 
heat which alters the strata, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 
164 Fashion in shoes .. was quite altered after the Crusades. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To become otherwise, to under- 
go some change in character or appearance. 

1590 GREENE Slourning Garm. (1616) Pref. 4 Such as alter 
in a moment, win not credit ina moneth, 1611 Biste Dan. 
vi. 12 The law of the Medes and Persians which altereth not. 
1759 Funins Lett, xxxv. 154 Human nature..is greatly 
altered for the better. 1879 Lussock Se. Lect. i. 30 Both 
insects and flowers are continually altering in their structure. 

+3. trans. To affect mentally; to disturb. Ods. 
(Cf. the dial. to put about.) 

1542 Henry VIII Declar.in Compl. Scotd. 194 We. .suffered 
our selfe to be somewhat altred by his wordes and fayre 
promyses. 1615 CHapMAN Odyss. 1x. 96 Then began the 
bitter Fate of Jove To alter us unhappy. a1674 Mitton(in 
Webster), I suppose them..not a little altered and moved 
inwardly in their minds. 

+ 4. zx/r. To administer alterative medicines. Ods. 

1656 Rioctey Pract. Physic 331 Afterwards we must purge, 
alter, and that often. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 
764 Some practitioners .. always alter and never Purge. 


Alterability (d:ltarabiliti). [f ALTERABLE: 
see -BiuiTy. Cf. Fr. altéradilité.] = AUTERABLENESS. 

(Not in JonNson 1755, Toop 1818, RicHARDSON 1836.) 1847 
in Craic. 1851 Ruskin J/od. Parnt. ILL. ww. xii. § 10 The 
difference ..is, on the whole, chiefly in this point of alter- 
ability. 1862 F. Hatt //indu Philos. Syst. 192 Neither to 
Brahma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached.. 
the least ignorance or alterability. 


Alterable (6 ltarab’l), a. [a. Fr. a/tcérable: see 
ALTER and -ABLE.] 

+1. Liable to alter or vary, variable, changeable. 

1526 Fritu Drsput. Purg. 193 His justice and mercy are 
ever one, and not alterable. 1696 WrpperBURN Dazid's 
Test. iv. 28 His peace, his joy..are indeed moveable and 
very alterable things. 

2. Capable of being altered or changed. 

1574 Wuitairt Def Answ. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 284 Which, 
being external matters and alierable, are to be altered and 
changed. 1630 Prynne Axnti-Armii. 114 It is contingent 
and alterable at mans pleasure. 1744 Lp. LytTELton Sf. 
Scotch Bill Wks, 1776 111. 5 The laws that concern publick 
right, policy and civil government .. are declared to be alter- 
able by Parliament. 1802 PLayrair /é/ustr. [/utton. Th. 
278 Substances alterable by fire. 1840 CartyLe //erocs v, 

he manner of it is very alterable: the matter and fact of it 
is not alterable by any power under the sky. 

+3. Capable of producing alteration, or change 


of state in something else. Ods. rare. 


ALTERATIVE. 


1594 Carew tr. //uarte’s Exant, Wits (1616) 283 There are 
some men whose generatiue facultie is vnable, and not alter- 
able for one woman, and yet for another is apt & begetteth 
Issue. 

Alterableness (ltarab’Inés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being altcrable ; capability 
of being altered ; altcrability. 

1655 Gouce Com, [ebr. xii. 27.1. 373 The Apostle giveth 
us to understand... 1. The alterablenesse of the Law. /érd. 
381 The alterableness of the law is implied in this word, 
removing. 1755 in JouNnson; and in mod. Dicts. 


Alterably (Gltarabli), a/v. [f. ALTERABLE + 
-LY2,] In an alterable manner; so as to be capa- 
ble of alteration. 

1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+A‘lterage. Obs. rare—'. [f. 1. alior a fostcr- 
father, agcnt-noun f, a/-dve to nourish+-aGE. Cf. 
forterage.) Fostering, rearing. 

1612 Sir J. Davies WAy /redand ete. (1747) 180 In Ireland, 
where they put away al their children to Fosterers, the 
potent and rich men selling, the meaner sort buying, the 
alterage of their children, 

+ A'lterance. 00s. rare—'. [f. ALTER + -ANCE, 
as if a. Fr. *al/érance.) Altcration. 

1559 Bre. Scot in Strype Anz. Ref 1. App. x. 27 But maketh 
fourther earneste request for alteraunce, yea, for the clear 
abolysshinge of the same. 

Alterant (9'ltarant), z. and sé. [a. Fr. altérant 
pr. pple. of alérer to AuTER.] 

A. adj. Producing alteration or change. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 800 Whether the Body be Alterant, or 
Altered, evermore a Perception preccedeth Uperation. 1879 
Witney Sassk. Gram. 57 The vowels that cause the alter- 
ation of s to may be called.. ‘alterant’ vowels. 

B. sé. 

1. Anything which alters, or changes the state of 
another. 

1750 Leonardus's Mirr. Stones 41 Both from the water 
and the sun, and from exirinsic alterants. 1879 G. GLap- 
stone in Cassedl's Techn. duc. 1.76 Importance of mordants 
consists in their so fixing the colours .. and that of alterants 
in their bringing out or changing the tint. 

+ 2. spec. An altcrative medicine. Ods. 

17... Quincy in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 75 We frequently 
meet with..many of this sort meution'’d, as Alterants. 
1737 Bracwen Farriery Jmpr. (1756) 11. vi.221 Then Vomits, 
Purgatives, and proper Alterants take place. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Alterants are supposed to exert their power 
chiefly on the humours of the body. 


+ A:lterate, ///. 2. Obs. (ad. late L. alerat-us 
pa. pple. of aller-dre to ALTE:.] = ALTERED. 

c1450 Henryson Jest, Cres. 195 ‘R.) She was dissimulate 
-- And sodainly chaunged and alterate. 1470 IlarpinG 
Chron. cvi, With sickenes he was so alterate He dyed then. 
1531 E.yot Governour u. ix.(R.) His excellent lawes beinge 
stablyshed shulde never be alterate. 

+ A'lterate, v. Ods. [f. prec., or on analogy of 
vbs. so formed.] A by-form of ALTER. 

o31475 Pol. Poems 11. 287 That theyre pover levyng .. 
May be altratyd unto welth. 1530 Parser. 421/1, I alterate, 
I alter, I chaunge, Ye alterc. 1549 CHALONER tr. Evasion. 
Morizg Enc.'T ijb, Those holy men shall be altogether trans- 
formed and alterated. a@1618 Sytvester S/yst. Alysterie 24 
(1880) II. 316 No outward Force..Can Thy drad Essence 
alterate. 1655 CuLrerer Asvervus vu. i. 152 Expectorating 
Medicines, and the rest are to be alterated for the same 
reason. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol.Gen., To Alter, alter- 
ate or change. : 

Alteration (§ltaré! fon). (a. Fr. alt ‘ration (14th 
c.), ad. med.L. alleration-ent, t.allera-re to ALTER. ] 

1. The action of altering or making some change 
in a thing. 

1482 AJonk of Evesham 58 Of these alteracyons of tymes 
..ther was non ende. 1579 in Heath Grocers’ Comtp. (1869) 
8: A mistrust and great dowte of alteracion of religion. 
1585 App. SANDYS Sern. (1841) 238 To attempt alteration 
and change in the church of God. 1605 Snaks. Lear v. i. 3 
He's full of alteration. a 167q CLarENDON //ist, Reb.1. 55 
The inconveniencies that might attend any alteration. 1769 
Burke State Nai. Wks. 1842 I. 106 Good men.. take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of such derangement in favour 
of an useful alteration. /od. The alteration of the house 
was a tedious business. 

2. A change in the character or appearance of 
anything, viewed as a fact ; an altered or changed 
condition. 

1532 W. THYNNE in A nzmadv. Pref. 24 The contrarieties and 
alteracions founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other. 1606 G. Wloovcocke] //ist. Fustine 95 Reioyc- 
ing in this happy alteration. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1x. 599 Ere 
long I might perceave Strange alterationin me. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11.5 Any known alterations from this statement 
will be noticed. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr.187 Movements of 
elevation or depression which produce permanent alterations 
of level, 

+3. A distemper. Ods. 

162r Burton Ana?é, Med. 1. ii. 11. iil. (1651) 77 Strange meats 
. .cause notable alterations and distempers. 1653 URQUHART 
Raéelais 1. xxiii, By which medicine he cleansed all the 
alteration and perverse habitude of his braine. 1663 Purter 
WM udibr.1.i. 575 Death of Great Men, Alterations, [iseases, 
Battels, Inundations. 

+4. Music. (See quot.) Obs. ai 

1597 T. Mortey /frod, Alus. 24 The note which is to be 
altered is commonly marked witha pricke of alteration. 1609 
Doutanp Ornithop. Microl. 57 Alieration. is the doubling 
ofa lesser Note in respect ofa greater, or.. iis the doubling 
of the proper value. 

[f. late L. 


Alterative (dlterctiv), a. and 5d. : 
alleral- ppl. stem of alierdre to ALTER, as if ad. L. 


ALTERCAND. 


*alterdtivus prob. used in med. or mod.L. Cf. Fr. 
altératif, -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Having the tendency to produce alteration ; es. 
applied to medicines which alter the processes of 
nutrition, and reduce them to healthy action. 

1605 Bacon Ady, Learn. u. x. § 5 (1873) 138 Cannot be re- 
moved by medicine alterative. 1621 Burton Axat. Jed. u. 
iv. 1. 11, Simples are alterative or purgative. 1775 JoHNSON 
in Boswell xlix. (1847) 451 My opinion of alterative medicine 
is not high, but gud textasse nocebit? 1855 GaRRop Mat. 
Med. (ed. 6) 23 Iodine has a powerful alterative action. 

+ 2. passively, Liable to be changed. Ods. 

1656 BLount Glossogy., Alterative, changed, or that may 
be changed. 

B. sé. An alterative medicine or treatment. 
, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxi. (1495) 239 The cure 
is with hote alteratiues. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. u. iv.1.i, 
Of alteratiues and Cordials, no man doubts. 1720 Gisson 
Dispens. App. 1. i. (1734) 47 Alteratives.. have a power of 
changing the Constitution, without any sensible increase or 
decrease of the natural evacuations. 1807 CraBBe L76r. 59 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees controu! The chronic habits 
of the sickly soul. 18.. H.S. Witson Alpine Asc. ii. 29 
Alterative and excitement are best got in Switzerland. 

+ Altercand, ///. a. Obs. rare—. [tad. L. al- 
tercant-em pr. pple. of alterca-ri (see next) with 
northern ppl. ending.] Disputing ; quarrelsome. 

1330 R. Brunner Chron. 314 Pe parties wer so felle altercand 
on ilk side, Pat non pe soth couth telle, whedir pes or werre 
suld tide. 

Altercate (c'ltarkeit, §:1-). [f. L. altercat- ppl. 

stem of a/terca-rz to dispute with another, wrangle, 
f. alter another.] To dispute vehemently, warmly, 
or angrily; to contend in wordy warfare; to 
wrangle. 
, 1530 Parser. 421/1, | altercate, I moultiply langage or stryve 
in wordes. 1632 QuarLes Drv. Fancies. xi, Never fight Nor 
wrangle more, nor altercate agin. 1778 B. Lincoin in Sparks 
Corr, Amer, Rev. (1853) 11. 241 The hard necessity of alter- 
cating with the civil power. 1810 Axx. Reg. 333/2 Toalter- 
cate with the Landlady about some threepence or fourpence. 
1837 Lytton Athens II. 208 It becomes us not.. to altercate 
on the localities of the battle. 

Altercation (z!ta1k2i-fan, 5:1-). Forms: 4-5 al- 
tercacioun, 4-6 -cion, -cyon, § -tyown, altirca- 
cioune, 6 altri-, altrycacion, alterication, 6- 
altercation. [a. Fr. altercation, ad. L. altercation- 
emt, n. of action f. altercd-ri; see prec.] 

1. The action of disputing in warmth or anger ; 
wordy strife, wrangling. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Jerch, 7.229 As alday fallith altercacioun 
[v.7. altercacion/e] Bitwixe frendes in dispitesoun. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. cclili. 327 Therof arose a grete alterca- 
cyon among wryters of this mater pro and contra. 1509 
Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 2 Not to fall in alterication. 
1541 Paynety Catiline liv. 77 Cesar & Cato, being at alter. 
cation togyther touching the peyn & punishment of the con- 
Spirators. 1651 Baxter /zf. Bapt. 241 A Judicious Reader 
.. looks for Arguments, and loathes altercation. 1773 
Franxuin Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 379, I have an extreme aver- 
sion to public altercation on philosophic points. 1856 E. 
Bono Russia tx 16th C. Introd. 21 This monopoly.. was a 
pregnant cause of altercation between the two courts. 

b. The conduct of a case in a court of justice by 


means of question and answer. (L. a/tercatio Quint.) 

1779 Jounson A. of Prussia Wks. 1787 IV. 553 In the dis- 
cussion of causes, altercation must be allowed; yet to alter- 
cation some limits must be put. There are therefore allowed 
a bill, an answer, a reply, and a rejoinder, 1875 PosTE 
Gaius w. (ed. 2) 497 «An oral pleading or altercation. 

2. A vehement or angry dispute, a noisy contro- 
versy, a wrangle. 

1552 Hutoet, Altricacion, Azra. 1582 N.T.(Rheims) Fade 
g When Michael .. made altercation for the body of Moyses, 
1665 GLANVILLE Sceps. Sct. 74 Which excites men to endless 
bawlings and altercations. 1753 RicHarpson Grandison 
(1781) 1]. xxv, 241 An altercation cannot end in your favour. 
1840 MacauLay CZive 42 Stormy altercations at the India 
House and in Parliament. 1856 Miss Mutocu 7. Halifax 
293 Which produced a warm altercation among the children. 

A:ltercative, a. !Odés. rare. [f. ALTERCATE + 
“IVE; cf. alternative.) Characterized by alterca- 
tion, full of wrangling. 

1731 Fietpinc Grab St. Of. Wks. 1784 II. 51 You have 
made additions. . to the altercative or scolding scenes. 1737 
— Tumble-Down Dick 11. 397 The true altercative, or 
scolding style of the ancients. 

Altered (S:ltaid), pp/. a. [f. ALTER + -ED.] 

1. Made otherwise, changed in some particulars. 

a 1400 Chester Plays \.6 Not altered in many poyntes from 
the olde fashion. 1549 Compl, Scotl. vii. 70 It vas baytht 
altrit in cullour ande in beaulte. 1699 Drypen Pal. & Arc. 
1. 562 And gazing there, beheld his alter’d look. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x. 529 Shame touch’d Eurylochus’s alter’d breast. 
1866 G. MacponaLp Ann. QO. Neigh®6, xviii. 356, I have been 
an altered character ever since I knew you. 1870 JEvons 
Elem. Logic xxvii. 235 We can see the stars in slightly 
altered positions. 

42. Thirsty. (Cf. Fr. altéré ‘dry, athirst, almost 
dried up,’ Cotgr. 1611; and see quot. dated 1605 
under ALTERING Af/.a.2. In this sense Diez suggests 
a confusion with med.L. arteriatus.) Obs. 

160z Warner 4/6. Exg. xu. 1xx. (1612) 295 And here mine 
altred Muse thistheame surceasethtopursue. 1653 URQUHART 
Rabelais u. vii, So altered, and a dry with drinking these 
flat wines, that they did nothing but spit. 

Alterer (9'ltaraz). [f. ALTER +-ER1.] He who 
or that which alters. 

1583 Go.pinc Caluin on Dent. cxcy. 1214 They themselues 
were the alterers of Gods order. 
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115 If it be an alterer only. 1781 Axx. Reg. 168/2 He was 
the alterer of Antony and Cleopatra acted at Drury Lane. 

Altering (@lterin), v4/. 5d. [f. ALTER + -1NG1.] 
The action of changing in some respect ; alteration. 
(Now mostly gerundial.) 

1513 Douctas Exes xii. iii. 39 O how grete mocioun, 
quhat altering vnstabill, 1628 GauLe Practique The. 107 
The many and strange alterings and happenings to Men. 
1697 Luttrett Brief Kel, (1857) IV. 282 Accused of altering 
an exchequer bill from £10 to £ 100. 

Altering (O'ltarin), 7/. a. [f. ALTER + -ING2.] 

1. Changing in some respect: a. Making otherwise; 
b. Becoming otherwise. 

161r Suaxs. Wint. T. ww. iv. 410 Is he not stupid With 
Age, and altring Rheumes? £646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, 
Ep. 208 Every seventh year [is] conceived to carry some 
altering character with it, either in the temper of body, 
minde, or both. 1856 Froupe ist, Eng. 1.81 The altering 
issue proved the altering nature of the conditions, 

+2. Aled. = ALTERATIVE a. Obs, 

1605 TimME Quersit. 11. iii. 115 It is become hote, and of a 
drying quality .. which is altogether the vertue and facultie 
of an altering medicine. 1684 tr. Bouet'’s Merc. Compit. vi. 
162 To resist the Fever onely by..altering remedies. 1720 
Bvrair in PA. Trans. XXXI1. 35, I have distributed the 
Plants into such as are Altering and Evacuating. 

Alterity (elteriti, gl-). fa. Fr. alterité, ad. 
med.L. a/teritat-em a being otherwise, f. a/¢er other: 
see -ITY.] The state of being other or different ; 
diversity, ‘otherness.’ 


1683 SALMON Dor, Med.1. | 


1642 H. More Song of Soul. 1.i, Psyche! from thee they 
spring O life of Time, and all Alterity! 1660 StanLey His?. 
Philos. (1701) 377/2 The Maker of all things took Union, and 
Division, and Identity, and Alterity, and Station, and 
Motion to compleat the soul. 1827 CoLeripce Yadle T. 
(1851) 45 In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity; 2 Alterity ; 
3. Community. 1849 — Notes on Shaks. 11. 295 Outness is 
but .. alterity visually represented. 

Altern (Zltsin, gl-; zltem, d1-), 2 fad. L. 
altern-us, every other, one after the other, f. a/ter 
the other, the second; cf. mod.Fr. a/terzze.] 

1. Alternate. 

1644 Riper Hor. Od. mt. xxviii, With altern share We 
Neptune will extoll, 1644 QuarLes Sheps. Orac. ix, "Tis 
best to be altern; For mutuall language works a faire con- 
clusion. 1868 Geo, Exiot Sf. Gipsy, When with obliquely 
soaring bend altern She seems a goddess quitting earth again. 

2. Crystallog. Exhibiting upper and lower faces 
which correspond in form, but alternate with each 
other in the position of their sides and angles. 

3. Math. Altern base: in an oblique-angled tri- 
angle, the difference or sum of the segments formed 
by a perpendicular falling from the vertex according 
as it cuts the base or base produced. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., The true base is either the 
sum of the sides; in which case, the difference of the sides 
is called the a/terx base: or the true base is the difference 
of the sides; in which case, the sum of the sides is called the 
altern base. 

4. quasi-adv. In turns, one after the other. 

,_1667 Mitton P. £. vin. 348 The greater to have rule by 
Day, The less by Night alterne. 1757 Dyer Feece (1807) 95 
Which open to the woof, and shut altern. 1792 D. LLoyp 
Voy. Life 141 Who sang altern Of nature, and accordant 


providence. 

+ Altern, v. Ods. [a. OF r. alterne-r, ad. L. 
alterna-re; see ALTERNATE @.] = ALTERNATE v. 

1447 Boxennam Lyvys of Seyntys 48 Eftsonys she low.. 
And aftyr wept ageyn .. She alte[r]nyd the tyme mervelously. 
1811 FERNANDEZ SP, Dict., Alteruar, to altern. 

Alternacy (ltdnasi, gl-). ?Ods. [f. ALTER- 
NATE: see -ACY.] Alternate condition; alternate- 
ness ; alternation. 

1731 Hares Stat. Ess. 1. 122 As any liquor in a thermometer 
rises and falls with the alternacies of heat and cold. 1782 
Gitrin Observ. Wye (1789) 22 A kind of alternacy takes place: 
what is, this year, a thicket; may, the next, be an open 
grove. 1795 He waveoue Corr. (1837) III. 467 The softening 
alternacy of vowels and consonants. 

+ Alte‘rnal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. altern-us: see 
ALTERN and -aL I. 3.]= ALTERNATE a. 

xs7z T. N(EwToNn] Lemenie’s Touchst. Complex. (1633) 91 
That thing that lackes alternall rest, continue cannot long. 
1611 Fiorio, Vicissitudinale, according to an alternall or 
enterchangeable course. [Not in J.; but in Topp, etc.] 

+ Alternally, adv. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] = ALTERNATELY. ; 

1627 May Lucax iv.7 Their men obey’d Alternally both 
Generales commands, [Not in JouNnson; but in Topp, etc.] 

Alternant (ltd-mint, gl-), 747. a. and sé, [a. 
Fr. alternant, pt. pple. of alterner, ad. L. alternare 
to ALTERNATE. ] A. adj. 

1. Alternating, changing from one to the other. 

a1640 Jackson Creed x. xiii. Wks, IX. 492 Whatsoever is 
mutably good, or mutably evil.. hath its alternant motions 
from God's decree. ; 

2. A/in. Consisting of alternating layers or la- 
minze. 

1847 in Craic. 

B. sd. An alternating quantity. 

1882 Academy 21 Oct. 28/2 Chap. iii... gives in a concise 
form an account of continuants, alternants, symmetric deter- 
minants, ‘ 

Alternate (&1t3mét, gl-), a. and 5d. [ad. L. 
alternat-us pa. pple. of alterna-re to do one thing 

| after the other; f. a/texn-us cver the other, every 
second ; f. a/fer the othcr of two, the second.] 


ALTERNATE. 


A. adj. Done or changed by turns, coming each 
after one of the other kind. 

1. Said of things of ¢wo kinds, so arranged that 
one of one kind always succeeds, and is in turn 
succeeded by, one of the other kind, thus 

; pA ap Gd Gu Ee oe Bs ge fs ae be aoe 
occurring by turns; as alternate day avd night, red 
stripes alternate werk the blue ones, alternate layers 
of stone avd (layers of) timber. 

1513 More ich, ///, Wks. 1557, 70/2 Alternate proofe, as 
wel of prosperitie as aduers fortune. 1647 CrasHaw Poems 157 
Alternate shreds of light Sordidly shifting hands with shades 
and night. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Wom, Wks. 1730 1. 56 
Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 12 The most opposite passions .. mix with each other 
in the mind; alternate contempt and indignation; alternate 
laughter and tears; alternate scorn and horror. 1879 Froupe 
Czsar xix. 315 Walls, built of alternate layers of stone and 
timbers, 

2. Said of a series, or whole, constituted by such 
alternate members. 

1650 DAveNANT Gond?d., Pref., Nor doth alternate rhyme.. 
make the sound less heroic. 1762 Farconer Shipwr. Proem. 
39 Alternate change of climate has he known. 1807 CraBBE 
Village 1. 9 No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 
Their country’s beauty or their nymph’s rehearse, 1875 BeN- 
nett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 524 If the members of a whor! fall 
between the median lines of those of the next whorl above or 
below, the whorls are alternate. 

b. Alternate generation (Bio/.): genealogical 
succession by alternate processes ; as in one genera- 
tion by budding, or division, and in the next by 
sexual reproduction ; and so on. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 293 The doctrine of Alternate 
generations has been persistently denied. 1861 HuLmMe 
Moguin-Tandon's Med, Zool. 1.1. 49 The existence of two 
modes of reproduction in the same species constitutes Alter- 
nate Generation. 

3. Said of things of the same kind taken in two 
numerical sets, so that one member of each set 
always succeeds one of the other; thus 
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2) set. 
= Alternately taken ; —- about; as, ‘He and I go 
on alternate days, or day about,’ i.e. his days and 
my days are alternate with each other. 

1809 J. Bartow Coli. 1v. 237 Alternate victors bid their 
gibbets rise. 1858 Giapstone Homer I. 134 Castor and 
Pollux .. revisited the earth in some mysterious manner on 
alternate days. /od. The minister and the people read 
alternate verses. 

b. Alternate proportion: see quot. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 12 Alternate Proportion is the 
comparing of antecedent to antecedent and consequent to 
consequent. 1827 Hutton Course Math, 1. 324 Alternate 
proportion .. As, if 1:2::3:6; then, by alternation, or per- 
mutation, it will be 1:3 ::2:6. ‘ 

A, Said (elliptically) of the members of either 
set as above constituted, taken by themselves apart 
from the other set, thus: of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
5 5 teh Oh GER itentere 0G Bb Bp Yh Oh 1G CG Ge Bh v 
6, 8, Io, 12, are the alternate members = Alternate 
with others not taken in ; every other, every second. 

1697 Drypven Virg. Georg.\. 107 Both these unhappy Soils 
the Swain forbears, And keeps a Sabbath of alternate Years. 
Mod. The drawing-master comes on alternate days. 

5. Said of things of the same kind occurring along 
the course of an axial line, first on one side and 
then on the other and so on; = Alternately placed. 
esp. in Bot. of leaves, and in Geom. of angles. (The 
latter are doubly alternate, being situated also on 
the alternate sides of the successive lines which 
make angles with the axial line.) 

1570 Bituincstey xclid i. xxvii. 38 This worde alternate 
is.. taken sometimes for a kind of situation in place. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. xxvii, If a right line falling upon two 
right lines make the alternate angles equal. 1770 WariNnG 
in Phil. Trans. LXI. 375 Some of the stalks.. have their 
leaves singly at the joints, alternate. 1827 HuT1on Course 
Math, 1, 293 When a line intersects two parallel lines, it 
mukes the alternate angles equal to each other. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iv. $1. 119 Alternate leaves are those which 
stand singly, one after another, that is, with one leaf to each 
node or borne on one height of stem. ; 

6. Alternately performed by two agents, reciprocal. 

1716 Soutu (J.), Mutual offices, and a generous strife in 
alternate acts of kindness, 1829 U. K.S. Wat. Phil. I. u. 
xiii. § 104. 53 These [motions] may be divided into continued 
and alternate, or reciprocating. 

+7. Interchanged, exchanged for the other (of 
two). Obs. rare. j 

1590 GREENE Arcadia (1616) 36 As if. . Bacchus, forsaking 
his heauen-borne deitie, should delude our eies with the 
alternate form of his infancie. . 

8. quasi-adv. One after the other, in turns, by turns. 

1712 Pore Temp. Fame 486 Or wane and wax alternate like 
the moon, 1762 Farconer Shifwr. 1. 202 Egyptian, Thracian 
galesalternate play. 1808 Scott Afar. 1. x, Massive arches 
broad and round That rose alternate row and row. 

9. Comb. alternate-leaved (see 5); alternate- 
pinnate (Sot.): having the pinnz or leaflcts of a 
compound leaf alternate upon the midrib or petiole. 

1861 Pratt Flower. PiV 1.214 Alternate-leaved Spleen-wort. 

B. sé. [the adj. used aéso/.) That which alternates 
with anything else; a vicissitude, an alternative. 

1718 Pore /iad xviu. 117 "Tis not in Fate the alternate 
now to give. 41733 Nortu Examen 1, vi. P 106. 498 The 


ALTERNATE. 


King having done all that was possible.. about Alliances, 
and claimed the Alternate. 

Alternate (2'Ito:nelt, 61-), v. [f. prec., or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed ; formerly accented adte-r- 
nate.] 

1. trans. To arrange, do, or perform (two sets of 
things) each after the other continuously ; to do (a 
thing) in two ways alternately; to cause to occur 
or succeed in alternation. 

1599 Sanpys Exrop. Spec. (1632) 239 Their Liturgy is in- 
termedled much with singing .. grave, alternated, and 
braunched with divers parts. 1667 Mitton /”. 4. v. 657 Who 
in their course Melodious Klymns about the sovran Vhrone 


Alternate all night long. a@1711 Grew (J.), The most High 
God .. alternates the disposition of good and evil. 


2. To interchange (one thing) by turns we?h, or to 
cause (a thing) to succeed and be succeeded éy, an- 
other continuously. 


18s0 Mertvace Rom, Emp. 1V. xxxviii. 317 The Envoys of — 


Maroboduus were instructed to alternate a tone of respect 
and deference .. with the boldest assertions of equality. 1859 
Mrs. ScuiMMELPENNINCK /?rinc. Beauty 1. xi. 39 Always al- 
ternating an Active by a Passive style. 

+3. To change the other way, to reverse. Os. rare. 

1595 MarkHam Szv RX. Grinvile xliti, Yet may thy power 
alternat heauens doome. 

4. intr. Of two or more things: To succeed each 


other by turns, in time or space. 

1700 Drvben Pal. § Arc. in. 882 Good after ill, and after 
pain, delight, Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 
1705 J. Puittps Blenheim v. 339 (T.) Rage, shame and grief 
alternate in his breast. 1850 Lyncu 7heoph. Trin, it. 23 
Great souls in whom dark and bright alternated. 1875 
Stusss Const, Hist. 11. xiv. 1 The fortunes of parties alter- 
nate. 

5. intr. Of a whole: To consist of alternations, 
to vary in two directions by turns. Const. de/wweev. 

1823 Lamp E/ta (1860) 294 The scene [shall] only alternate 
between Bath and Bond Street. 1847 DisraELi Zancred i. 
vii. (871) 229 A land which alternates between plains of sand 
and dull ranges of monotonous hills. 

6. itr. Of one thing, or class of things: To come 
or appear in alternate order wet another, in time 


or space. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 47 Thus does famine of in- 
telligence alternate with waste. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stid. 
87 Alternating with these are placed others of similar struc- 
ture, 1876 FREEMAN -Vorme, Conq. 11. vii. 76 Those periods 
of decay .. alternate with periods of regeneration. 

Alternately (ltdunétli, ol-), adv. [f. ALTER- 
NATE @.+-LY?.] 

1. In alternate order; one after the other by turns, 
by alternation, time about. 

1gsz Hutoet, Alternatelye, or by turne. Sudalternatim. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 96 Parallels or like rela- 
tions alternately releeve each other. 1661 Grand Debate 68 
Singing Psalmes alternately, 178x Gispon Dect. & F. II. 
xliii. 617 The sea alternately advanced and retreated. 1849 
Macautay /7ist. Eng. 1.620 Lumley and Portman had alter- 
nately watched the Duke. 1880 Geikie PAys. Geog. ili. xviii. 
154 The current runs alternately east and west. 7 

2. By taking the alternate terms; by permutation. 

1695 ALtNGHAM Geom. Epit. 18 If A: B::C:D, then alter- 
nately compar'd it willbeas A:C::B:D. 

3. In alternate positions, on each side in turn. 
Alternately-pinnale. see ALTERNATE @. 9. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl.s.v. Alternate, There are also two 
external angles, alternately opposite to the internal one. 1821 
S. Gray Nat. Arr. 1.72 Alternately disposed .. Leaflets al- 
ternate, instead of being opposite and in pairs. 

+Alternateness. /0ls.-° [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being alternate, 
or of following by tums. 

1731 in BatLey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Alternating (e'Itameltin, 51-), ppl. a. [f. 
ALTERNATE v. + -ING.] a. Succeeding each other 
by tums. b. Occurring in alternation to something 
else. ec. Consisting of alternations. 

1837 W. Howitt Rur. Life i. iii. (1862) 230 A land of 
alternating ridge and hollow. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 
180 Large masses which occupy extensive districts .. with- 
out any other alternating rock. 1855 Bain Senses & /ntedd. 
1. ii, § 18 (1864) 50 An alternating movement is thus kept up. 
1862 TRENCH Mirac, xxix. 415 Alternating ebbs and flows. 

Alternating]y ( ltainei:tinli, 5:1-),adv. [f. prec. 
+-L¥%,] In an alternating manner ; alternately. 

188: R. Watson in Frid. Lin, Soc. XV. 395 They appear 
alternatingly as stronger and finer. 

Alternation (zltainé' fan, 51-). [a. Fr. alverna- 
tion, ad. L. alternatién-em, n. of action f. alterndre: 
see ALTERNATE a.] 

1. The action of two things succeeding each 


other by turns; alternate succession or occurrence. 
16xx Cotcr., d/fervnation, an alternation, a succession by 
turne. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 147 Hares may ex- 
change their sex, yet.. not in that vicissitude or annuall 
alternation as is presumed. 1766 Gotpsmitn Vic. Wakes. 
(1857) 242 My spirits were exhausted by the alternation of 
pleasure and pain. 1866 G. MacponaLtp Ann. QO. Nerghd. 
xxi. 394 She behaved with strange alternations of dislike 
and passionate affection. 1880 H. James Benvolio t. 345 To 
take the helm in alternation. 

b. Alternation of generations : =allernate gen- 
eration, see ALTERNATE a. 2 b. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 287 Vhe solitary Salpa_pro- 
duces the chain-Salpa by ‘budding’; and the chain-Salpa 
by ‘alternation of generations’ (the phrase is Chamisso’s 
ba! the solitary Salpa by ova. 1875 BENNETT 
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& Dyer Sachs’ Bos. 1, iii. 203 When alternation of genera- 
tions occurs, in certain cases all the alternate generations 
may be asexual. 1881 Lunpock in Natnre No. 618. 404 In 
1842, Steenstrup published his ‘ Alternation of Generations.’ 

2. The action of taking the individuals of a 
serics altcrately. 

1695 AtinGuam Geom, Eptt. 100 For if A :a::8:6, Then 
by Alternation 4: B::a:6. 

3. Successive change in a sccne or action by the 
alternate occurrence of phenomeiia. 

1633 T. ADAMs Comms. 2 Pet. i. 19 (1865) 196 By the vicissi- 
tude of time, and alternation of the wheeling heavens. 1791 
Hamitton tr. Berthollet’s Dyeing 1, Introd. 35 Inequalities 
in the alternation of the action of the liquor. 1845 Forn 
Handbk. Spain i. 46 Love is ..an alternation of the agro- 
dolce. 1868 G. Dury Pol. Surv. 75 Some of these provinces 
consist almost entirely of alluvial plains, but the greater 
number exhibit an alternation of fertile river valleys. 

4. The position or state of being in alternate order. 

1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. (1875) 1. 1. iil. 53 Alternations were 
rare, of marine strata, with those which contain marshy 
and terrestrial productions. 184: Trimmer /’ract. Geol. 182 
Rarely met with. . without the alternation of other rocks. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 128 Streak after streak of 
warm and cool water in regular alternations. 

5. The doing of anything by two actors by turns, 
alternate performancc, reading or singing anti- 
phonally. 

1642 Mitton Afot. Smect. (1851) 313 Such alternations as 
are there {in the Liturgy] us’d must be by severall persons. 
1795 Mason Ch. Aus. 130 (T.) The words are not confused 
by perplexing alternations. 

6. erro. ‘Sometimes used to express the divers 
changes, or alterations of order,in any number of 
things proposed.’ (Chambers.) Permutation. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., How many changes or alterna- 
tions can be rung on six bells. 


Alternative (zlts-nétiv, gl-), @ and sd. [ad. 
med. L. alterndiiv-us, {. L. alternai- ppl. stem of 
allernare: see ALTERNATE a. and -IVE.} 

1. Stating or offering the one or the other of two 
things of which either may bc taken. 

1590 SwiINBuRN Testaments 252 b, The alternative or dis- 
iunctiue speech of the testator .. I make A. or B. my execu- 


tors. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., An alternative, or 
disjunctive proposition is true, if one side or part of it be true. 

2. Of two things: Such that one or the other may 
be chosen, the choice of either involving the rejec- 
tion of the other. (Sometimes of more than two.) 

1861 A. B. Hore Engi. Cathedr., I feel bound .. to recapitu- 
late the alternative possibilities. 1876 FREEMAN Nori. Cong. 
I, App. 746, I accept the statements as alternative statements. 

3. ellipt. The other (of two), which may be chosen 
instead. 

1838 Dr Quincey Afod. Greece Wks. XIV. 290 The alterna- 
tive supposition presumed him. . the merchant. 1877 Kinc- 
LAKE Crynea 1V.iv. 50 Who had ready an alternative plan. 

4. Having an alternative bearing, purport, or use. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp., Alternative promise is where 
two or more are engaged to doa thing. . though if either 
of them discharge it, both are acquitted. 1818 CoLEBROOKE 
Obligations 1. 107 To constitute an alternative obligation, 
two or more acts or things must be promised disjunctively. 
1863 Bain Exg, Gram.65 The alternative conjunctions are 
either—or, whether—or, neither—nor. 

+5. Characterized by alternation ; alternate. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) 1. 3 He ordereth the seasons in 
their alternatiue course. 1682 Loud. Gaz. mdclxxxviiis3 
Churches where the Collation is alternative between the 
Bishops and the Chapters. 1716 PripEaux Connect. O. & N. 
Fest. 1. v. (R.) A direction both to the reader and to the in- 
terpreter where to make their stop at every alternative read- 
ing and interpreting. 1880 Gray Bot. Yext-bk. 395 Alterna- 
tive, In zstivation, with an inner whorl alternating with an 
outer one. ‘ . 

B. sé. [the adj. used aéso/.] That which is alter- 
native; an alternative statement, course, etc. 

1. strictly, A proposition containing two state- 
ments, the acceptance of onc of which involves 
the rejection of the other; a statement or offer of 
two things of which either may be agrecd to, but 
not both; permission to choose between two 
things. 

(This is the only use of the word in Johnson, the following 
three being unknown to dictionaries till very recently.) 

1624 Bepect Left. ili. 71 A long compasse of a sentence 
.. with I know not how many ampliations and alternatiues. 
1719 YounG Revenge u. i. Wks. 1757 1. 128 My lord, you 
know the sad alternative, Is Leonora worth one pang, or not? 
1794 Goowin C. HW/rl/iams 123, 1 could not endure to think 
.. of that side of the alternative as true. 1817 Jas. Mice 
Brit, ind. 11. ww. iii. 107 In the opinion of Clive there was 
but one alternative: that of embracing the neutrality, or 
instantly attacking Chandernagore. 1853 H. Rocers /c/. 
Faith 422 The brief, simple alternative of Mahomet, death 
or the Koran. 

2. loosely, Either of the two ‘sides’ or members 
of the alternative proposition, called in this use 
‘the two alternatives’; either of two courses which 
lie open to choose between. In this use we find 
‘no other alternative.’ 

1814 Miss Austen Lady Susan xxxviit. (1879) 282 It is im- 
possible to submit to such an extremity while another 
alternative remains. 1858 BucHanan JWessage to Congr. 6 
Dec., I could make no better arrangement, and there was 
no other alternative. 1864 J. H. Newman lol. Life 329 
There are but two alternatives, the way to Rome, and the 
way to Atheism. 


3. esp. The other or remaining course; thing which 


ALTHEODI. 


may be chosen instead. In this usc we find ‘no 
alternative’ (which may also=no choice; sce 1). 

[1760 Sterne 7. Shandy (1802) 1X. ii. 211 There was no 
alternative in my uncle Toby's wardrobe.] 1836 J. Gu.wert 
Chr. A tonem. i. (1852) 19 Yet law was never so repealed but 
that it sull remained as the alternative. 1860 ‘I'yNpaLt Glac. 
1, § 2.19 We had therefore no alternative but to pack up. 
1867 Buckie Crvelis. 111. iii. 146 A fate compared to which 
death would have been a joyful alternative, 

4. Extended to, A choice between more than two 
things; oronc of several courses which may bechosen. 

1848 Mitt ot, Econ. (1865) 1. 404 ‘The alternative seemed 
to be either death, or to be permanently supported by other 
people, or a radical change tn the economical arrangements. 
1857 Granstoxr: Oxf Ess. 26 My decided preference is for 
the fourth and last of these alternatives. 
+5. Alternate course; alternation. Ods. 

_ 1732 Berkerry JVs, Philos. 1.69 The actual enjoyment 
is very short, and the alternative of Appetite and Disgust 
long. 1782 Wrevcwoop in Phil, Trans. LX X11. 317 They 
bear sudden alternatives of heat and cold. 

Alternatively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] 

1. In an alternative manner, in a way that offers 
a choice between two. 

1590 SWINBURN Testaments 249 When the testator dooth 
appoint executors... alternatiuely, or disiunctiucly, as Linake 
A. or B, my executor. 1726 Ayiirre Parerg. 75 An appeal 
alternatively made may be tollerated by the Civil Law as 
valid. 1877 Lytinit Lande. tiv. 34 The name of MacCama- 
lain is used alternatively with Ballantyne. 

+2. Alternately, by tums. Ods. 

_ 1581 Savite Ende of Nero (1591) 53 Six [tribunes] execut- 
ing their charge alternativelic, twoat one time for two month». 
1601 Hottanp éiny (1634 11. 627 Hieracites changeth co- 
lour all whole alternattuely by turns. 1686 Lond. Gaz. 
mmexcv/r The Dyet should meet Alternatively in Poland 
and Lythuania. 175x Stack in PAI. Trans. XLVIL. 87 ‘The 
muscle .. was contracted and relaxed alternatively. 1869 
Mrs. Woon Xof. Yorke 1. 101 Striking his two forefingers 
alternatively on the table's edge. 

+ 3. On two sides alteinately. Obs. rare. 

1725 Brantry Fam, Dict., Aristolochy, a Plant .. cloathed 
at certain Distances, or alternatively, with Leaves. 

+ 4. Reciprocally. Ods. rare. 

1667 Marvett Corr. 78 Wks. 1872-5 II. 222 The imposi- 
tions which ly alternatively upon the importations of cach 
others commodityes. 

Alte rnativeness.?0s.-°[f.as prec. +-NEsS.] 

1. The quality of being alternative, or of offering 
a choice between two. 

1847 in Craic. 

+2. The quality of being alternate ; altcrnatc- 
ness. Obs. 

1731 Baitey, Alfernativeness, a succession by course. 

+ Alternement. Ods. rare—'. [a. OFr. ai- 
ternement, n. of action f. alterner, ad. L. aller- 
nare: see ALTERNATE @.] = ALTERNATION. 

1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle v. vi.(1859) 77 None alternementes 
of dayes, neyther of monethes; but one contynuell day. 

Alte rni-, combining form of L. aliern-us (sce 
ALTERN) ;= ALIERNATE or ALTERNATELY, as in 
alterni-foliate, alternate-leaved, alterni-pinnate, 
-sepalous, etc. 

1857 Henrrey Fo. § 95. 59 If the leaflets are not in pairs, 
but alternate with each other, the leaf is alterni-pinnate. 

Alternity (&ltd-miti, ol-). rave. [f. 1. altern-us 
(see ALTERN) + -1TY. Cf. e¢ernity.] 

+1, Alternateness, alteration. Ods. 

1646 Sik T. Browne sexed. f/f. 1. i. 105 In a continuall 
motion, withont..alternity and vicissitude of rest. 1755 
in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. In Welsh prosody: 

3856 J. Wittiams Gram. Edcyrn § 1758 What is alternity ? 
The counterchange of vowels, and correspondency of conso- 
nants, occurring in the rhymes of the systich.. When an 
alternity ends in vowels not followed by consonants, the 
same is called semi-alternity, 

+ Aclternize, v. Obs. rare—'. 
-1ZE: cf. modernize.) To alternate. 

«1840 Mome. D'ArBLay Diary V11.355(D. I only saw him 
once, but that was in a téte-h-téte, alternized with a trio by 
my son that lasted a whole afternoon. 

+ Alte’ss. O6s. rare—'. [a. Fr. alesse high- 
ness.]__ Highness, nobility. 

1660 WaATERHOUSE Arms & Arm. 25 Standing dishes of 
altess .. are not to be touched. F 

|| Alteza (alt#-}4). Ods. (Sp.) and |! Altezza 
(altettsa). Ods. [It.] Wighness. (Used also as 
an Italian title. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (D.) Vo chaunt and carroll forth 
the alteza and excelsitude of this monarchall fludy in- 
duperator. 1616 Beaum. & FL Sasthf, friends w. iv, The 
altezzas and their souercigns, Must this night do you service. 

|| Althea (zlpra). Bor. [l.. alihwa, a. Gr. 
GAGaia marsh mallow, f. dAdew to heal.] A genus 
of plants (N.O. MWalvacew) of which the Marsh 
Mallow and Hollyhock arc species; by florists 
often extended to the genus Ardbrscus. om 

1669 W[orLincE] Syst. Agric. (1681 125 Grafting is princi- 
pally used in.. Gessamins, Althea-frutex, and such Itke. 
1785 Cowrer 7ask v1. 170 Althwza with the purple eye. 1866 
Masters in Treas, Bot. 46 Several species of A dfAra are in 

cultivation, but the gay flowering shrub commonly called 
Althza frutex is, properly speaking, a //7biscxs | +f. syrna- 
cxs). 1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 8 Althswas of many « olours. 


+ A:ltheodi, a. and sb. Obs. 1 3; int elpeddis. 
[f. w/- foreign +/edd nation, people + -75: see -¥ 1, 
Cf, ONG. alizhiotic.}) Foreign; a foreigner. 

17 
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¢ 880 K. AELrrep Boeth. xxvii. § 3 On 2lbeddig folc. c 1000 
algs. G. Matt. xxiii. 15 Je don anne zl-peodigne. ¢1160 Hat- 
ton G. ibid., Enne ealdeodizene. a 1200 Gloss. in Wright 
Voc, 89 Peregrinns, alpeodi. 1205 Layam. 2327 Heo nolden 
ipolian ‘ for alpeodene gold, pat beos ladde weore. 

t A‘ltheodisc, ¢z. Obs. 2-3. [f. OE. a/-pedd: 
see prec. and -1su.] Of a foreign nation, alien. 

1z05 Layam. 79 Elene was ihoten, aldeodisc wif. Jd. 


2301 Pu... bi-leafest .. mine dohter Guendoleine for alpeo- 
disc meiden. 


Alther, var. aller, gen. pl., ‘of all’: see ALL D 3. 

Althing. O/s. Everything. See Aun A 3, C 2b. 

|| Althing (6:lpin). [ON. e/ping whole assem- 
bly.] (See quot.) 

1875 Stuges Cozst. Hist. 1. iii. 57 The general assembly of 
the island [Iceland] was called the Althing. 


Comb, althing-man : a member of the Icelandic 
parliament. 


1863 Barinc-Goutp /ce/and Introd. 35 The interests of the 
people are invested in Althingmen. 


Althionic (zlpi-nik), 2. Chem. [f. AL{conot) 
+ Gr. @etoy sulphur+-tce.] In dAlthionic Acid, 
C,H,SO,, produced, according to Regnault, by heat- 
ing alcohol with an excess of strong sulphuric acid. 


1858 in Penny Cycl, 2nd Supp. 126/2. 1863 Watts Dice. 
Chem. 1. 149 The barium-salt of althionic acid. 

Although (91300), co7. Forms: 4 al pa3, al 
pau3, al pe3, 4-5 al thogh, al though(e, al they, 
althouh, 4-6 althogh, § alle those, all paw, alle, 
pawe, 5-6 althof, althow, 4- although. [Orig. 
two words, see ALL C10. Ad though was ori- 
ginally more emphatic than ¢hough, but by 1400 
It was practically only a variant of it, and a// 
having thus lost its independent force, the phrase 
was written as one word. SeealsoTHoucH.] Even 
though, though. . even; though ; be it that, grant- 
ing that, supposing that. 
c1325 £. &. Adit. P. A. 758 My dere destyné Me ches to 
hys make alpa3 vnmete. [1330 R. BruNneE Chron. 23 Pof alle 
pat he werred in wo.] ¢ 1360 Alercy in E. E. Poenis (1862) 
123 Al pau3ikoube, yfbatiwolde. c1386 Cuaucer Prod. 737 
He may not spare, although he were his brother [zv.~. al 
thogh, althogh, al they, al though, al pouhe]. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 883 All paw pay hadde pis gold pus y stole. 1440 
Smircey Dethe of James7 Althofe he fonde colourabill wats 
to serve his entent. 1577 VAUTROULLIER Lither's Ef. Gal. 
7 Although I am a sinner by the lawe. . yet I despaire not. 
1676 Hae Coxtenzp. 1. 87 Although that this was the very 
end for which he came into the World. 1692 E. WALKER 
Epictetus Mor. xiii, Your Head but weak, altho’ your Lungs 
be strong. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc iii. 474 Wks. I. 47 
Although thy life Of sin were free. 
Mark xiv. 29 Although all shall be offended, yet will 
not I. 

Alti-, comb. form of L. a/to-, alta-, (altus) high, 
and a/te highly ; occurring as first element in many 
derivatives. 

Alticomous (ltikémes), a. rare—°. [f. late 
L. alticom-us (f. alti- high + coma head of hair or 
foliage) +-ous.] Having leaves on the higher 
parts only. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

+ A:ltifica‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. alti- high 
+-FICATION making.] Making high; ?sublim- 
ation. (? Mispr. for a/bification.) 

1652 in Ashm. 7head. Chen. 97 Notably serving for Sepera- 
tion Of dividents, and for Altifcation. 


+ Altify, v. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [f. L. alti. high 
+-FY, after magnify.] To make high, exalt. 
1662 Futter Horthies 1, 217 Every County is given to 
magnify (not to say altify) their own things therein. 


+ Acltigrade, 2. Ods.—° [ad. L. altigrad-us 
high-stepping, f. a/#z- high + grad-7 to step.] ‘Going 
on high, ascending aloft.’ Bailey 1731; whence in J. 

+ A:ltilatitude. Obs. rare—'. (Prob. in jest.) 


1628 Survey Witty Fazr One u.i, These circles, degrees, 
and altilatitudes, you speak of. 

Altiloquence (ltilékwéns). [f. next; see 
-ncE.] ‘High spcech, pompous language.’ J. 

1731 in Baitey. 1755 in JoHNsSon. 1808 J. Macponatp 
Telegr. Comm. 59 Its elegant archaisms ,. containing an 
altisonant altiloquence. 


+ Altiloquent,2. Ots.—° [f. L. a/t7- high, loftily 
+ loguent-em speaking, pr. pple. of Joguz to speak, 
on analogy of altilogutum: see ALTILOQUY.] 
Using high or pompous language. 

1656 in BLounrG/ossogr. 1721 in Baiey. [Not in Jounson.] 

+ Altilo-quious, 2. Ods.—° [f. late L. altilo- 
gui-um (see next)+-ous.] ‘Talking loud; also 
of high matters.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Altiloquy. Oés.~° [ad. late L. altilogui-um 
sublime diction, f. @/s?- high, loftily + -/ogzz-cem 
speaking, f. ogzz to speak. Cf. soliloguy.] ‘Loud 
talk; also of high things.’ Bailey 1731. 

Altimeter (ZIti:m/t91). [f. L. a/t?meter (quoted 
by Ducange from Papias), f. L. a/¢i- high + Gr. 
Herpoy a measure.] ‘An instrument for taking 
altitudes geometrically.’ Craig 1847. 

A:ltimetrical, ¢. rare ° [f. prec. +-Icab. 
Cf. meter, metrical.| ‘Pertaining to the measure- 
ment of heights or altitudes.’ Blount Glossogr. 1681. 

Altimetry (Zlti-‘métri). [ad. med.L. a/timetria, 
f. L. alti- high + Gr. -perpia measuring : see -METRY. 


1881 N.T. (revised) | 
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Cf. Fr. altimétrie.) ‘The art of taking or measur- 
ing heights, whether accessible or inaccessible, 
generally performed by a quadrant.’ J. 

1696 Puitties, Alfetry, the first part of Geometrical 
Practise, which reaches the measuring of Lines. 1706 /d7d., 
Altimetry, that part of Geometry, which teaches the Method 
of taking and measuring of Heights. 1778 B. Donn (¢¢/e) 
An Essay on the Elements of Plane Trigonometry with their 
application to Altimetry and Longimetry. 1815 Zxcyc/. Brit. 
I. 750 Adtimetry, the art of measuring altitudes, or heights. 


|| Altincar (cltinkaz). [a. (ult.) Arab. 1K ea) 
al-tinkar, f. al the + Pers. and Hind. ténhar, Mal. 


tingkal:—Skr. CFU tanfana.j=Tincau; crude 
borax. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Altincar is a sort of flux 
powder. 

+ Acltion, O%s.—° [n. of action f. L. a/t- ppl. 
stem of a/-éve to nourish.] ‘A nourishing.’ Bailey 
1721. 

Altisonant (2Iti‘sénint), 2. [f. L. a/tz- comb. 
form of a/t-zs high + sonant-em sounding, pr. pple. 
of sona-re tosound. L. has the analogous a/tison-us: 
cf. altitonant-em and altiton-us, both found.] High- 
sounding, lofty, pompous, loud. 

1620 SHELTON Don Quix. (R.) He should alter likewise his 
denomination, and get a new one, that were famous and 
altisonant. 1664 Evetvn Si/va (1776) Pref., Altisonant 
phrases, 1837 Old Commodore i.2 Does he not, I say, ar- 
rest it ere it fall with the altisonant Zounds? 

+ Alti‘sonous, @. Obs.—° [f. L. altison-us 
(f. a/t?- high + -so-us sounding) + -ous.] = prec. 

1731 in BaiLey; whence in Jonnson and mod. Dicts. 

|| Altissimo (altissimo). .J/us. [It. altissinzo 
very high, superl. of a/fo high.] In the phr. Zz 
altissinuo: in the second octave above the treble 
stave, beginning with G. 

1819 Pavtol.s.v., Altissimo.. applied to all notes situated 
above F in alt. 1838 Pexny Cycl. X11. 54/1 The compass. . 
reached five [octaves] from double F below the base to F in 
altissimo. 1845 I. Hotmes A/ozart 63, I could not have con- 
ceived it possible to sing to C in altissimo. 


+ Alti'tonant, a. Ods. [ad. L. altitonant-em, 
f. altt- high+d¢onant-em pr. pple. of tona-re to 
thunder.] ‘ Thundering from on high.’ Bailey1721. 

a 1627 Mippieton World Tossed Wks. V. 175 Altitonant, 
Imperial crown'd, and thunder-arméd Jove. 164x CowLEey 
Guardian u. i, Hear, thou altitonant Jove, and Muses 
three. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 


Altitude (2ltitizd). Also altytude. [ad. L. 
altitudin-em height, f. a/tz- (altus) high: see -TUDE. 
Cf. mod.Fr. a/¢7tude, not in Palsg. or Cotgr.] 

1. gen. Vertical extent or distance; the quality 
of being high or deep, as one of the dimensions of 


space; height or depth. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb.1v. 791 Her sydes longe, her alti- 
tude abounde [=abundant]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pl. 1. viii, 
‘This goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more. 
1605 SHaks. Lear iv. vi. 53 The altitude, Which thou hast 
perpendicularly fell. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 1, The grav- 
ity of the fluid .. will be always proportional to the altitude 
ordepth. 1821 Craic Draz7zg il. 63 It has neither form nor 
colour, nor altitude nor dimensions, and yet it is a flower. 

2. Geom. The height of a triangle or other figure, 
measured by a perpendicular from the vertex to 


the base or base produced. 

1570 Bittincstey Euclid vi. def. 4.154 Figures to have one 
altitude and to be contayned within two equidistant lines, 
is all one. 1751 CHampers Cyc/.s.v., Triangles of equal 
bases and altitudes are equal. 1810 Hutton Course Alath. 
I. 286 A triangle is equal to half a parallelogram of the same 
base and altitude. ’ 

3. Height of the mercurial column in a baro- 


meter. ? Ods. 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 91 Its wonted pitch and alti- 
tude of2g inches, or thereabouts. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., The different altitudes of the mercury may arise from 
the different states of the air. ; 

A. Height above the ground, or, s¢rzctly, above 
the level of the sea; height in the air, loftiness. 

1535 Stewarr Croz. Scot. 11. 146 Ane grit montane... of 
greit altitude, 1583 SranyHurst xe7s 11. (Arb.) 58 Theare 
was a toure.. that in altitud euened Thee stars. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver u. i. 97 Trees so lofty, that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. 1773 Brypone S?cily xxii. (1809) 
225 The degree of altitude in the atmosphere. 1880 HavuGu- 
Ton Phys. Geogr. ii. 43 The Himalaya chain. . has a mean 
altitude of about 18,000 feet. : 

5. Astr. The height of a body in the heavens ex- 
pressed by its angular distance above the horizon. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrod. 1. § 1 4, I wol clepe the heyhte of 
any thing that is taken by thy rewle, the altitude, with-owte 
mo wordes. 1594 BLUNDEVIL #rerc. 11. (ed. 7) 117, 55 de- 
grees, 56’ and 21”..is the Meridian altitude of the Sunne 
for that day. 1678 R. Horme Acad. Arm. n.i.§ 77 Altitude 
is the height or elevation of the Pole or any other thing 
above the horizon. 1764 Masketyne in PA. Trans. LIV. 
371, I fixed the equal altitude instrument .. against a strong 
post. 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connex, Phys. Sc. xviii. 172 The 
apparent altitude of the heavenly bodies is always greater 
than their true altitude. Pt ; 

6. a. sing. A point or position at a height above 
the ground or sea-level; aheight. b. f/. Elevated 


regions ; great heights. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (1865) 1. 112 Per was a towre in the alti- 
tude of the mownte of Syon. 1704 Swirt 7. Tué ili. Wks. 
1760 I. 49 Should immediately deliver himself up to ratsbane 


ALTO- 


or hemp, or from some convenient altitude. 1853 Kanr 
Grinnell Exp, xv. (1856) 107 No mountain altitudes to fur- 
nish forth the increments of ice growth. 

7. fig. a. High degree or eminence of any quality 
or attribute. b. High or exalted position in the 
scale of being, rank, power, etc.; hence As altrtede 
=his Highness. 

@ 1400 Cov. Afyst. 288 O! thou altitude of al gostly ryches ! 
1596 Bett Szrzv. Pofery iu. v. 279 Euen in the altitude of 
popedome. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 217 Oh the pro- 
foundnesse and altitude of Gods mercy! 1612 CHAPMAN 
Widdowe's Teares Plays 1873 I11. 11 He comes armed with 
his altitudes letters. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend 
§27 (1881) 145 He that hath taken the true altitude of 
things. 1704 Swirt 7, 7226 (R.) He has exalted himself toa 
certain degree of altitude above them. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Poents 1. 74 Rise, woman, rise To thy peculiar and best alti- 
tudes. 1858 (20 May) Bricut Speeches 39 Men ofthat altitude. 

+8. fig.in p/. Lofty mood, ways, airs, phrases. Ods. 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Laws of Candy u, This woman’s in the 
altitudes. @1733 NortH Examen 258 (D.) If we would see 
him in his altitudes, we must go back to the House of Com- 
mons..there he cuts and slashes at another rate. 1748 
Richarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 232 From the nature of their 
conversation, there was no room for altitudes, 1782 Jonn- 
son Lett. 293 (1788) 1I. 252 While you were in all your alti- 
tudes, at the Opera. 

Altitudinal (zltiti#-dinil), a. [f. L. altiti- 
din-em (see prec.)+-AL1.] Relating to height, 
or to degree of elevation above the surface of the 
earth, the horizon, or the sea-level. 

1778 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LX VIII. 716 The altitudinal 
difference between the two given points. 1861 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Footx. Page Nat. 8 The immense altitudinal range 
of these plants. 1883 TromuottT in ature XXVII. 395 
Altitudinal measurements .. for fixing the parallax of the 
aurora borealis. : eee : 

Altitudinarian (x:Ititizdinéo-rian), a. and sé. 
[f Auritupy, after Jatitude, latitudinarian: see 
-ARIAN.] A. adj. Pertaining to, or reaching to, 
the heights (of fancy, doctrine, etc.). B. sd, One 
who is given to lofty thoughts or plans. 

1850 Lyncx Theoph. Trii. xii. 242 The wise latitudinarian 
is also an altitudinarian: his thought spreads broadly, but 
it is also high-rising, and strikes deep. 1871 Miss Bowman 
Th. Chr, Life (1877) 13 Sermons are. . altitudinarian, lati- 
tudinarian, or platitudinarian. 

+ Alti-volant, z. Ods. [ad. L. altivolant-em, 
f. alt?- (comb. form of a/t-ws) high + volant-en 
flying ; cf. altitonant.) ‘¥ lying on high.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656; whence in Bailey, J., etc. 

+ A:lto, 5d.1 AZ7. Obs. Also 6 alta. [a. Sp. 
alto in phr. alto hacer, an adaptation of Ger. halt 
machen to+make a stop, f. Aalt hold-on, stop, 
stand. Soon changed to ALT (perh. after Fr. faire 
alte, also from Ger.) and Hatz. A halt. 

1591 Garrarp Art of Warre 168 When the Armie makes 
Alta to rest. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 34 How to make 
their Alto or stand, and how to double their ranks. /éid., 
How to plant his pike in the ground, at any stand or Alto. 
1622 F. Marknam Decades War v. iii. § 4. 171 To make 
stands (which some call A/foes or Haélts).. whereby the 
souldier may be refresht whe he is weary with travell. 

Alto (a'lto), sé.2 and a. A/us. [a. It. alto high 
(se. caréo singing).] Jaks 

1. strictly, The highest male voice, the counter- 
tenor; formerly considered as restricted in com- 
pass to a sixth above and a sixth below the 
‘middle C’; also, the musical part for this voice. 

1819 Pantol,, Alto, in music, the highest natural tenor 
voice. 1883 C. Wootson in Harfer's Alag. Mar 567/2 He 
could join in with his soft little alto. ; = 

2. Extended also to, The female voice of similar 
range, or the musical part sung by it, more strictly 
known as contralto. C 

1881 A. Hopkinson Hating vi. 129 The Count takes the 
accompaniment, Anne and Dolly the treble and alto. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 443/1 Their. . voices serving only asa 
foil to her powerful alto. : 

3. One who has an alto voice. 

1784 Enrop. Mag. V. 324 Altos,—Rev. Mr. Clark . . and 
48 assistants. 1850 ///ustr. Lond. News XVII. 368 The en- 
tire Choir .. is not here, there are..ten altos, six tenors, etc. 

4.=Aut?2, 

1862 F. Martin /ovace (1870) 265 From C in alto down to 
double D. ' Aa 

5. The Italian name for a tenor violin. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 404 Alto . . called in England the 
Tenor, and by the Italians, the Viola. 

B. attrib. as adj. Belonging to the alto. Alto 
clef: the C clef when placed on the third line of 
the stave. Alto-ripieno [f. It. -7/7éo that which 
fills up]: a tenor part, instrumental or vocal, used 
only occasionally in a grand chorus. : 

1845 E. Hormes Mozart 347 It was sung by his visiters -. 
himself taking the alto part. 1871 Haweis AZus. & Alor. ix. 
353 A quiet alto song, full of solemn pathos. ae CurweNn 
Mus, The. 23 The Alto or Contralto Clefis..a C Clef but 
it is placed in the middle line. ; 

|| Alto- (a'lto), It., =high-, used in various comb. 

1. A7us. as alto-clarinet, -fagotto, -viola, mu- 
sical instruments similar to, but higher in pitch 
than, the clarinet, fagotto, viola. See also ALTO a. 

1856 Bertioz /ustriument. 114 The alto-clarinet is no other 
than a clarinet in F or in Eb. 1802 Rees Cycd.s.v., Alto 
viola, the tenor violin, in opposition to the bass viol. 

2. Sculpt. (See ALTO-RELIEVO.) 


ALTOGETHER. 


Altogether (§lt#ge'Sa1), a, adv; and sd. 
[comb. of Aut and Tocrruer. Orig. a mere 
strengthening of a//, but, like @// itself, gradually 
becoming adverbial, in which sense alone it is now 
used when written in combination.] 

A. adj. A strengthened form of ALL a. 

+1. The whole together, the entire; everything, the 
whole, the total. (Often adsol.; cf. Aut A Il.) Ods. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.)an. 1137 § 4 & brenden sythen 
pe cyrce & al te gadere, ¢1z00 OrM1N 9581 Issraale peod.. 
all togeddre att Drihhtin Godd. 1526 TinpaLe 1 Com. vil. 19 
Circumcision is nothynge.. but the keppynge of the com- 
maundmentes of god ts altogether, 1528 More Heresyes 1. 
Wks. 1557, 285/1 Ananias & Saphyra.. made semblance as 
though they brought tothe apostles altogether. 1612 Bipte 
#i.c, xix. 18 And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke. 
— /’s.cxxxix. 4 There is not a worde in my tongue; but lo, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. . 

+2. 2/. All united, all ina company; all inclu- 
sively ; all without exception. Now written sepa- 
rately a// together. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 264 Bot alle pei were forholn, & 
failed pam alle togider. ¢ 1400 Vewaine § Gav. 2955 Cumes 
forth, he said, ye altogeder. 1535 CoverDaLe Ezed&, xxxiv. 
13 Proude wordes agaynst me, which I haue herde altogether. 
1590 Suaks. Com. “Err. vy. i. 245 ‘Vhen altogether They fell 
vpon me. 1663 Gerpitr Counsel 102 Solidity, Conveniency, 
and Ornament, altogether to be observed in true Building. 
[.Wod. They came separately, but went away all together.] 

B. adv. [by gradual transference from the sb. 
to the predicate ; cf. Aut C 1.] 

1. Everything being included ; in all respects, in 
every particular; entirely, wholly, totally, quite. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hout. 19 Here fifealde mihte was altegeder 
attred. 1330 A-y2gof Tars 601 Whon he hedde altogedere 
ipreyd, And al that evere he couthe iseyd. 1534 More Ov 
the Passion Wks. 1557, 1373/1 Were he as bad as Judas alto- 
giter. 31611 Bisre Yo/x ix. 34 Thou wast altogether born in 
sins. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 441 ? 9 Scenes and Objects, 
and Companions that are altogether new. 1782 Priestley 
Nat. & Rev. Relig. 1, 30 The idea of chance is altogether ex- 
cluded. 1857 Buckie Crvrlis. L.ii. 125 In Greece, we see a 
country altogether the reverse of India. 1881 TRoLLorr 
Ayala’s Angel 111. lvi. 163 ‘That kept me from being alto- 
gether wretched. . : 

2. Uninterruptedly, without deviation or ad- 
mixture. (Cf. ALL C 4.) 

1700 Lond. Gaz. mmmdcix/; A dark TIron-grey Horse .. 
Paces altogether. 1709 /dédé. mmmmdcviii/y A Bay Mare, 
-. Trots altogether. 

3. For altogether: for all time to come, as a 
permanent arrangement, finally, definitely, per- 
manently, ‘for good.’ (For is sometimes omitted.) 

1548 Upattete. Hvasm. Paraphr. Lukexxiv. 44 Did he not 
once for altogether .. take awaie all autoritie from the 
priestes? xrs80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 311 Perswading them- 
selves he was fled for altogether. 1674 Scuerrer Lapland 
xxvi. 121 Most of them then were baptized very late .. some 
deferred it for altogether. 1825 Bro. Fonathan 11. 40 Walter 
au Edith were not in a humour .. for separating .. alto- 
gether. 

C. 56. A whole, a fout ensemble. 

1667 WaternHouse Fire of Loud. 141 Her Congregations, 
Her Citizens, Her altogether has been as orderly, etc. 16 
N. Farreax Bulk §& Selv. 33 We only call .. Gods All-filling- 
ness an altogether, to loosen it from any thing of sundership. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 26 June 9 American fingers .. impart a 
finish and an altogether (this is much better than to steal 
tout-ensemble from the wicked Emperor). 

Altogetherness (§ltgeSaimés). rare. [f. 

prec. +-NESS.] | Wholeness, unity of being. 
_ 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 60 So Gods All-fillingness 
is in the world..in an indivisible altogetherness. 1824 J. 
Gart Rothelan 11.11, vii.67 His courteous mildness, his al- 
togetherness of fraud and smiles. 

+ Altoge'thers, adv. Ods. [f. ALL +ToGETHERS 
a variant of ToGETHER, with genitival ending: cf. 
afterward, -s, elsewhere, -s.] = ALTOGETHER. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 81 Pe an is mqucnenee al to gederes. 
¢ 1450 Lonetica Grail xxxvii. 842 Now Altogederis we ben 
present. 1569 J. Rocers Classe of Godly Love 180 Christe 
only isher comfort alltogethers. 1586 J. Hooker Giraddus's 
Hist. fret. in Flolinshed 41, 114/1 The present state of all 
Ireland, altogethers deuoured with robberies, murders, riots. 

Alto-relievo (alto r/li-vo). Pl. -os. [It. adso- 
rilievo high relief; this spelling is sometimes used 
in Eng.) High relief; sculpture or carved work 
in which the figures project more than one half of 
their true proportions from the wall or surface on 
which they are carved. Ilence concr. A sculpture 
or carving in high relief. 

1717 BerKevey in Fraser Life (1871) 550 The infinite pro- 
fusion of alto-relievo. 1762 H. Wavpore Vertue's Anced. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 276 A fine bust of queen Elizabeth on onyx, 
alto relievo in profile. 1773 Brypoxe Sicily xix. (1809) 199 
The representation of a boar-hunting in alto relievo, on white 


marble. 1878 Lavy Herperttr. //nbner’s Round the World 
II. v. 342 There are no alto-relievos. 


Altricate, -tion, obs. ff. ALTERCATE, -TION. 

Altruism (eltrvjiz’m). fa. Fr. altruisme 
formed by Comte on It. altred (Fr. autruz) of or to 
others, what is another’s, somebody else, f. L. a/terz 
huic ‘to this other,’ the dative afterwards passing 
into a general oblique case. See -1sm. Altruisme 
was apparently suggested by the Fr. law-phrase 
Pautruz, standing according to Littré for le bien, 
le drott d’autrui, Introd. into Eng. by the trans- 
lators and expounders of Comte.] Devotion to 
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the welfare of others, regard for others, as a prin- 
ciple of action ; opposed to egoisim or selfishness. 

1853 Lewrs Comte’s Philos. Sc. 1. xxi. 224 Dispositions in- 
fluenced by the purely egotistic impulses we call popularly 
‘bad,’ and apply the term ‘good’ to those in which altruism 
predominates. 1865 Mittin esti. Rev. July, Vo make al- 
truism (a word of his {Comte’s] own coining) predominate 
over egoism. 1871 Farrar Mite. //ist. iv. 144 Is altruism 
a sweeter, or better word than charity? 1876 — A/ardé, 
Serm. xvi. 157 A good and wiy: modern philosopher summed 
up the law and duty of life in Altruism—bive pour autrut— 
‘ Live for others.’ 1877 C. Row Bamft. Lect.(1881) 106 The 
religion of humanity, whose great moral principle is altruisin, 
1879 Gro. ELiot Fivophr. Such viii. 147 The bear was sur- 
prised at the badger’s want of altruism. 

Altruist (e'ltrzjist). [f. ALTRUISM: sce -IST. 
Cf. Fr. altriiste adj.] Onc who professes the prin- 
ciples of altruism. 

1868 Netivesuie Browning's Poctry vi. 167 His develop- 
ment as a great altruist. 1881 Datly News 27 Aug. 5/1 If 
they were thorough altruists, a sweet reasonableness would 
induce them to avoid inflicting .. distress. 

Altruistic (celtréjisstik), a. [f. Fr. altruiste 
(adj. f. aléruisme)+-1c. Earlier than ALTRUIST.] 
Of or pertaining to altruism ; actuated by regard 
for the well-being of others ; benevolent. 

1853 Lewes Comte's Philos. Sc. 1. xxi. 221 The noble ter- 
mination of the emotional series by the group of social or 
altruistic instincts. 1862 Hinton Le?, in Li/e (1878) 194 The 
word altruistic I borrow from Comte. Is it not a capital 
word? I am resolved to naturalise it. 1873 Hl. Spencer in 
Contemp. Rev, Feb., Up to a certain point altruistic action 
blesses giver and receiver, beyond that point it curses giver 
and receiver. 

Altruistically (cltrz,istikali), adv. [f prec. 
+-AL+-LY.] In an altruistic manner; benevolently. 

1874 H. Spencer Socéoé. viii. 186 A means to furthering the 
general happiness altruistically. 1879 — Data of /:th. xi. 
197 The most altruistically-natured leave no like-natured 
posterity. 

Altruize (2ltr)3iz), v. nonce-wd. [f. It. altrur 
some one else+-1ZE; suggested by ALTRUISM.] 
‘To change into some one else. 

1878 T. Sincrair Mount 300 Etherealised or converted, 
altruised, or .. artisticised into a third world of thought. 

+ Acltry. Obs. rave—'. [f. ALTER +-y¥; purely 
imitative: cf. exter, entry.] Alteration, change. 

1527 Acct. of Gibson, Master of Revels, Payd to John Skut, 
y® quenys tayler for makynge of y* ladies aparell by altry. 

| Acltus. A/as. Obs. [L. altus high (sc. cantius 
singing).] =ALTOo 56.2 

1609 Doutann Orurthop. Microl. 86 The Base requires a 
third below, and the Altusthesameaboue. @ 1659 CLEVELAND 
Comm, Place (1677) 163 A Deep Base that must reach as low 
as Hell to describe the Passion, and thence rebound to a 
joyful Aétus, the high-strain of the Resurrection. 


+ Arltumal, z. Ods. ?slang. [f. L. altum the 
deep, 2.e. the sea+-AL.] (See quot.) 

1711 Afedleys 29 Jan. (1712) 186 His Altumal Cant, a Mark 
of his poor ‘T'raffick and Tar-Education. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Altumal, a term used to denote the mercantile 
style, or dialect. In this sense, we meet with altumal cant, 
to denote the language of petty traders and tars, 

+ A‘lture. Ods. [ad. It. al/tzra height ; f. alto:— 
L. altum height: see -uRE.] Height, altitude. 

a 1547 Ear Surrey Ps. lv. 29 From that the sun descends, 
Till he his alture win. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres v.i.127 
Casamats ..so low that they arriued not ynto the alture of 
the ditch. 

+ Alu‘co. Obs. rare. [f. L. aliicus an owl] <A 
book-name given by some to the White, by others 
to the Tawny, Owl. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Aluco, the name by which 
authors have called the common white owl. 1785 LatHam 
Synopsis 134 Tawny Owl, Syrndune Stridula, Aluco Owl. 

Aludel (2 liudel). Chem. [a. Fr.aludel, in 13the. 
alutel, ad. Arab, al-uthal (quoted by Dozy with 
this sense in gthc.), i.e. a/ the + u/ha/, prob. variant 
of zthal pl. of ath/a utensil, apparatus.] A pear- 
shaped pot of earthenware or glass, open at both 
ends, so that a series could be fitted one above 
another ; used by the alchemists in sublimation. 

1559 Morwync Evonynt. 6 Putting wull of wode, or bom- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludel. 1610 B, Jonson 
Adchem, u. iii. (1616) 624 Let your heat, still, lessen by 
degrees, To the Aludels. 1677 Harris tr. Lemeery's Chem. 
11686) Introd. 44 Aludels.. are Pots without a bottom, joyned 
together and are placed over another Pot with a hole in the 
iniddle to serve for Sublimations. 1731 Hates Stat. Fss. 
I, 201 We luted a German retort to two or three large alodals. 
1881 Raymonp Gloss. Alining Terns, Atudet, an earthen 
condenser for mercury. 

A-luff, obs. form of ALoor. 

Alum (z'lem). Forms : 4 alem, 4-5 alym, 
4-8 alom, 5-7 alume, alome, 6 alme, 6-7 allume, 
6-8 allom(e, allum, 4-alum. [a. OFr. a/z:—L. 
altimen, the same substance: cf. a/éta tawed skin.] 

1. A whitish transparent mineral salt, crystallizing 
in octahedrons, very astringent, used in dyeing, 
tawing skins, and medicine, also for sizing paper, 
and making materials fire-proof; chemically a 
double sulphate of aluminium and_ potassium 
(AIK(SO,), + 12H,O water of crystallization). 

Burnt Alum, A. deprived of its water of crystallization so 
as to become a white powder; Nock or Roman Alum, that 
prepared from the Alum-stone in Italy; Saccharine Alum, 
an artificial composition of alum, rosewater, and egg albu- 
men, boiled to a paste, which hardens when cold. 


ALUM. 


1325 F. B. Altit. 2. B. 1035 As alum & alka{t]ran, that 
angré arn bope. 1366 Maunprv. ix. 99 About that see 
growethe moche Alom. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem, Prol, 
260 Tartre, alym, glas{z.7. aluin, alumglas(se, alem]. 1436 
Fol. Poems If. 172 Coton, roche-aluin, and gode golde of 
Jene. 1453 in Heath Grocers’ Contp. 1869) 422 Alunn, foyle 
or rooch, y* bale ..iiijd. 1551 Tenner //erbad ur. (1568) 123 
Layed to with honey and allome. 1585 Jamis I /ss. /oesie 
16 Cleare and smothe lyke glas or alme. 1587 LloLinsnED 
Chron.M1. 1199/1 A mightie great hulke, laden with wood & 
allume. 1601 Hlottann Péiny (1634 1. 559 Alume bronght 
from Melos, is the best. 1622 Hr viyn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 75 
Well furnished with Allon, Sulphur, and Bituinen. 1660 
R. Coxe Power & Subj. 208 The Pope had excommunicated 
all persons whatsoever, who had bought aluine of the Floren- 
tines, 1671 SALMON Syn. Aled. ui. xxii. 437 A lotion with 
Iloney, Alone, and White wine. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
238 A fat Karth full of Allom. 1718 Mrs. Ka.es Aeceipt 328 
Put in a good picce of Roach-Allum. 1718 Quixcy Com/é. 
Disp. 106 Alum is dug out of the earth as we find it in the 
Shops. 1768 Boswett Corsica i. (ed. 2) 52 There are also 
mines ofallum. 1815 Bakewett. /utrod. Geol. 201 The sul- 
phuric acid uniting with the alumine, forms the well-known 
salt called alum. 1855 ‘Tiwsvson A/and 1. i. x, While chalk 
and alim and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 1875 
Ure Pict. Arts 1. 105 [Alum] seems to have come to L:urope 
in later times as alum ef Rocca, the name of ldessa; but it 
is not impossible that this name was an Halian prefix, which 
has remained to this day under the name of Aock Alum, 
Allnine di Rocca. 

2. Mod. Chem. (with fl.) A series of isomorphous 
double salts, including the foregoing, consisting 
of aluminium sulphate in combination with the 
sulphate of a monatomic metal, as potassium, so- 
dium, ammonium, silver, etc., with general formula 
Al’ M(SO,),+12H,O; all of which crystallize in 
octahedrons: distinguished as Common or Polash 
alum, Sodaalum, Ammonia alum, Silver alum, cte. 

1868 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 580 Argento-aluminic sulphate 
or Silver alum. Potassio-aluminic sulphate or l’otash-alum : 
this is the salt to which the name alum is most generally ap- 
plied. 1873 Wittramson Chen. $185 ‘Vhese alums cannot 
be separated by crystallization; and acrystal of one of them 
grows regularly in a solution of another alum. 1873 Fownes 
Chem. 373 Sodium alum is much more soluble. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1, 107 The composition of potash-, soda-, and 
ammonia-alums found ready formed in nature. 

3. Mod. Chem. (with pl.) Lxtended to a family 
of compounds analogous to and including the pre’- 
ceding series, in which the Alumina itself is absent, 
and replaced by the isomorphous scsquioxide of 
iron, chrome, or manganese ; whence /ron alum 


. (Potassio-ferric sulphate), A/anganese alum (Potas- 


sio-manganic sulphate), Chromealum \Potassio- 
chromicsulphate), Chrxome-ammonia alum (Ammo- 
nio-chromic sulphate), etc. 

1868 Watts Dict. Chent. V. 578 The dodecahydrated double 
sulphates of the alkali-metals and triatomic metals constitute 
the true alums. ‘The sulphates of ammonium, potassium, 
and sodium are capable of forming alums with the aluminic, 
ferric, chronic, and manganic sulphates. 1874 Roscoe Efem. 
Chem. 247 Chroinium sulphate forms a scries of alums with 
potassium and ammonium sulphates, which have a deep 
purple tint, and are isomorphous with common alum. 

4. Ain. Applied to various native minerals, 
which are chemically alums proper, as Native 
alum or Kalinite ; also to others (pscudo-alums’, 
which are compounds of aluminium sulphate with 
the sulphate of some other base, as J/agnesia alum 
(Magnesio-aluminic sulphate) or Pickeringite; or 
with the protoxides of iron, manganese, etc., as 
Feather or Plume alum (Ferroso-aluminic sulphate) 
or Efalotrichite, Junganese alum or Apjohnite, 
Mangan oso-magnesian alum or Bosjemanite. 

The name Feather alum has been applied also to »agnesia 
alwn and alunogen. 

a 1661 Hoitypay JZuvexal(1673) 122 Plume-alume burns the 
skin .. rock-alume dissolves metals, shrivels the skin, loosens 
theteeth. 1868 Dawa Witz. 655 Hallotrichine is asilky alum 
from the Solfatara near Naples. 1868 Watts Dict. Chem. 
V. 583 Manganoso-aluminic sulphate, or manganese alum 
-- occurs in snow-white silky fibres at Lagoa Bay. 

5. Comd., in which a/um stands in obj. relation 
to pr. pple. or vbl. sb., as alum-bearing, -maker, 
-making, -manufacture; in instrumental relation 
to pa. pple., as a/um-steefed ; in simple attrib. re- 
lation, as alum-crystal, -liquor, -waler; or attrib. 
relation of material, as alzme-styPtic. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 215 Ammonium Sulphate is 
largely employed for alum making. 1870 Yeats Nat. //ist. 
Comm. 381 The chief localities of alum manufacture in this 
country. 1837 Svp. Smitu Let. Wks. 1859 II. 277/1 Lethim 
drive his alum-steeped loavesa little further. 1587 Harrison 
Engl... u. xxiti. 348 A tast much like toallume liquor. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts I. 117 Adum Liguors,—Iin the alum works 
on the Yorkshire coast, eight different liquors are met with. 
1578 Lyte Dodvens vi. xxx. 697 Soked, or Belayed in allom 
water. 1656 Du Garp Lat. Unlocked § 443 Hee weiteth 
with allom-water every sheet of thinner paper. 1711 Pore 
Rape Lock 11. 131 Alom-stypticks with contracting powr 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivelled flow'r. 

Also alum cake, a massive and porous sul- 
phate of alumina, mixed with silica, manufactured 
from fine clay; alum earth, applied to vanous 
earthy or loose substances yielding alum ; + alum- 
farmer, one who farmed the royal alum-works; 
+alum-flower, alum calcined and powdered ; 
+alum-glass, crystallized alum; slum-rock, 
-schist, -shale, -slate, thin-bedded rocks found 

lj=2 


ALUM. 


in various formations, from which alum is manu- 
factured ; alum-stone, the mineral ALUNITE, from 
which the Rock or Roman alum is made ; alum- 
works, the place and apparatus for making alum. 


Also ALUM-ROOT, q.V. 

1611 SpeeD Theat. Gt. Brit. xii. 81/1 An allum-earth of 
sundry colours. 1641 in 4t4 Rep. Hist. MSS. (1874) 71/1 
Account of the sums for which the Allom farmers left Morgan 
engaged. 1730 Swirt Lady's Dress. Room: Wks. 1755 1V. 
1.114 Allum-flower to stop the steams. 1386 [See under 1.] 
wi1goo E. &. Alisc. (1856) 78, j d, of alome glas molte into 
clere water. 1758 PAid. Trans. L. 688 What we call allum- 
rock, a kind of black slate that may be taken up in flakes. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 111 At Whitby, the alum-rock. 1872 
Nicnotson Palvont. 513 Beds of so-called ‘alum-schist,’ 
which are of Upper Cambrianage. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 
111 Such alum-shales as contain too little bitumen for the 
roasting process. 1805 Edi. Rev. V1.237 Healso classes the 
alum-slate.. among the transition rocks. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Ayts1.111 The ustulation of alum-slate. 1833 LyeLt Pine. 
Geol. III. 223 Hot sulphureous vapours, which convert the 
trachyte into alum-stone. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 109 The 
alum-stone appears to be confined to volcanic districts. 1868 
Dana Aix. 659 Alunite was first observed at Tolfa, near 
Rome, in the 15th c. by a Genoese, who had been engaged 
in the manufacture of alum, from an alum-stone or ‘ Rock- 
alum’ found near Edessa in Syria. 1617 Bacon in Fortescue 
Pap. 34 The offers made..to your Majestie of his allome 
workes. 1641 in 4¢ Kep. Hist. MSS. (1874) 42/2 William 
Turnor, and others, who farmed the alum works of his late 
Majesty. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 119 Boiling the scum of 
the alum works. 

Alum (zlom), v. vare. [f. prec. sb.] To treat 
or impregnate with alum. : 

1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing 1.1, 1. 1. 19 Having 
alumed as completely as possible a pound of wool. 


|| Alumbrado (a:lzmbra-do). [Sp. alzmbrado 
illuminated, enlightened; pa. pple. of alznbrar 
:—L. allumindre: see ALLUMINE.] One of the 
Spanish ///zminati or Perfectionists, who arose 
about 1575, and were suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion ; hence sometimes applied to any one claim- 
ing special spiritual illumination. 

1671 Gianvitt Further Disc. AM. Stubbe 33 Worthless 
Fanaticks, Alumbradoes in Religion. 1749 Lavincton £y7- 
thus. Methodists 1.114 The Alumbrado’s or Illuminati of 
Spain, who were stiff Maintainers of Perfection. 1847 Bucu 
Hagenbach’s Hist. Doct. 11. 197 The question whether he 
stood in connection with the Alumbrados. 

Alumed (z:lomd), ff/. a. [f. ALum v. +-ED,] 
Treated or impregnated with alum. 

1580 Baret Adv. A 330 Alumde, or mixed with alum, a/z- 


mintatus. 1725 BRavLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Muzzle, If it be 
allom’d Leather. 
+ Alume‘re. Ods. vare—'. [a. OF r. alumere 


G—-L. tadlimindtor), f£. alumer to light:—L. *ad- 
limindre: see ALLUMINE.} An _ illuminator, 
lighter up. 

¢€1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxv. 68 Thesu, nothing may be 
suettere,.. Then thou so suete alumere. 


Alumian (alizmian). AZ. [mod. (1858) f. 
Atumina.} A white, sub-translucent mineral, a 
native sulphate of aluminium; classed by Dana 
among the Anhydrous Sulphates. 

Alumic (alizmik). Rare variant of ALUMINIC. 


1869 Exg. Mech. 19 Mar. 585/3, I have obtained alumic 
sulphate neutral often. 


Alumi ferous, c.;a variant of ALUMINIFEROUS. 

1853 T. Ross tr. Hasmboldt's Trav. Wl. xxvi. 118 The 
alumiferous rocks of Parad. 

Alumina (aliz-mina). [mod.L.; formed, along 
with its Fr. equivalent a/zemZze (also used in Eng.) 
on L. alzmen, alimin-, alum, on the type of soda, 
potassa, magnesia, by the Fr. chemical nomencla- 
tors of 1787; its character as the earth of alum 
(alaun-erde) having been proved by Marggraf in 
1754. Other proposed names were arga, argil.} 

One of the earths, a whitc, insoluble, tasteless, 
amorphous substance; the only oxide (Al,O,) of 
the metal Aluminium, the basis of alum, the chief 
constituent of all clays, and found crystallized as 
the sapphire. 

€1790 J. Brack Elem. Chen 11.150 The French chemists 
have given anewname to this pure earth; @ézzie in French, 
and @/umina in Latin. I confess I do not like this aduamrna. 
1801 Crtenevix in Phil, Trans. XCI. 197, I could .. discover 
iron, silica, alumina, and carbonic acid. 1802—C/ew. No- 
menct, 116 In the chapter upon Earth, we find.. Argil for 
Alumina, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. 156 Alumina 
exists In a pure and crystallized state in the white sapphire. 
1871 Tynvaci /'ragi. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. xii. 362 These masses of 
slate contain silica, alumina, potash, soda, and mica. 

Aluminate (4l'7mine't), sd. [f. prec. +-aTE.] 
A compound in which alumina acts the part ofan 
acid; ‘a compound of alumina with one of the 
stronger bases.” Watts. 

1841 TRimMER Pract. Geol. 68 They have therefore by some 
chemists been named aluminates. 1869 Puittirs Vesuv. x. 
286 Aluminates are equally limited, 1873 Fownes Chem. 
372 Spinell is an aluminate of magnesium. 

Aluminate (alizmine't), v. [f. L. alémindt-us 
pa. pple.; f. alémin- AtuM.] To treat or im- 
pregnate with alum; to combine with alumina. 
(Commonly in pa. pple. aluminated.) 

1731 Baitey, Aduminated, done with alum. 1833 Fyre 


Chen. (ed. 3) 474 ‘Fhe solution called aluminated potass is 
transparent and colourless. — 
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Alumine (z'lizmain). Chem. arch. [a, Fr. alu- 
mine: see ALUMINA. ]= ALUMINA, 

1791 Hamitton Serthollet's Dyeing 1.1. 1.1. 22 They unite 
with acids..and some earths, principally alumine. 1798 
Phit. Trans. UXXXVIII. 16 The absorbent earths were 
distinguished into calcareous, magnesia, and alumine or clay. 
1805 Sir H. Davy zdéd. XCV. 232, 1 have separated the alu- 
mine by solution of potash, 1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt’s 
Yrav, 1. ii. 78 The alumine, magnesia, soda, and metallic 
oxides gradually disappear. 1854 F. Bakewect Geol. 47 
Carbonate of lime.. combined with alumine. 


Aluming (x‘lemin), 747.56. [f. ALUM v. + -1NG1.] 
The act of treating or impregnating with alum. 


1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1.1. ii. 35 Tartar is 
not used in the aluming of silk and thread. 

Aluminic (elizmi-nik), 2. Chem. [f. ALUMIN- 
1uM+-I¢.} Of or containing aluminium, as A/z- 
minic chloride, also called Aluminium chloride 
and Chloride of aluminium. 

1873 WiLLiAMson Chew. § 185 The double salt containing 
aluminic sulphate, combined with potassic sulphate, has long 
been known by the name of alum. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 
369 The ashis chiefly composed of aluminic phosphate. 1880 
Atheneum 27 Nov. 713/1 Two new aluminic compounds. 

Aluminiferous (4li#mini-féres), a. [f. L. 
alimin- ALUM + -(1)FEROUS.] Alum ~ bearing, 
yielding alum. 

1849 Murcuison Silwr, viii. (1867) 154 These rocks, anthra- 
cite and aluminiferous, are charged with graptolites and 
annelides. 1853 T. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 111. xxxii. 
396 The aluminiferous slates of Chaparuparu. 


Aluminiform (aliz-minifp:im, z:lizmirni-), a. 
[f L. alemin- ALUM +-(1)FoRM.] Having the 
form of an alum. 

1864 WEBSTER cites CHAPTAL. 

Alumi‘nilite. JZ. [f. L. al#min- alum+ 
Gr, Aifos stone.} A mineral called more com- 
monly ALUNITE, q. Vv. 

Aluminio- (:l!mi-nic), combining form of 
ALUMINIUM, as in 4lumzi220-silicate, a salt in which 
the combined oxides of Aluminium and Silicon 
are supposed to act as an acid. 


+ Alu‘minish, a. Obs. rare. 
ALUM + -ISH.] = ALUMISH. 

1641 Frencn Distit/. v. (1651) 167 There will distill over a 
certain acid alluminish water. — : 

Aluminite (alizminait). Afi. [mod. (Ger. 
aluminit 1807) f. L. al#min- ALUM+-ITE min. 
form.}] An opaque, whitish mineral, a native hy- 
drosulphate of alumina, called also WEBSTERITE. 

1868 Watts Dict. Chem. (1871) V. 579 The tribasic sul- 
phate [of aluminium], 3Al203;. SO3. 9H.O, occurs native as 
aluminite, a white, opaque earthy mineral. ; : 

Aluminium (z:lizminidm). [a modification 
of ALuminuM, the name given by its discoverer, 
Sir H. Davy ¢ 1812 (for which he had first of all 
used ALumrum), f. ALumina. The termination 
-2umt now preferred harmonizes best with other 

‘names of elements, as sodzum, potassium, magie- 
stum, lithium, selenium, etc. Both al¢mium and 
aluminum lived forsome time.} A metal, white, 
sonorous, ductile, and malleable, very light, not 
oxidized in the air, used for instruments, oma- 
ments, and asanalloy. In Chem. it has the symbol 
Al., is tetratomic, has alumina as its oxide, and 
the alums as its chief salts. 

1812 Q. Rev. VIII. 72 Aluminium, for so we shall take the 
liberty of writing the word, in preference to aluminum, which 
has a less classical sound. 1835 Hostyn Dict. Med. 6 Alu- 
minium, the metallic base of alumina. 1845 Vest. Creation 
ii. (ed. 3) 34 Aluminium .. is another abundant elementary 
substance. ¢1860 Farapay Forces of Nat. i. 195 note, Alu- 
minium is 2} times heavier than water. 1869 Ang. Alech. 
14 May 187/3 Some Belgian manufacturer has just had a 
bell cast of aluminium. 1876 C. Geixie Life in Woods xxv. 
399 Science got the beautiful metal aluminium out of the clay 
which ignorance trod under foot. ees 

b. atir7b. in chem. compounds, as Aluminium 
chloride (also Chloride of aluminium, and Aluminic 
chloride), Aluminium fluoride, sulphate (Sulphate 
of alumina), s7/cate, ete. Also in Aluminium- 
Bronze, a beautiful and important alloy (or chemi- 
cal compound) of aluminium and copper. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chen. (1879) 1. 154 General character 
and reactions of Aluminium compounds. | 1873 Fownes 
Chem. 372 Aluminium Sulphate crystallises in thin pearly 
plates, soluble in 2 parts of water. 1862 Morn. Star 21 May 
The specimens of aluminium-bronze, as it is called, have a 
fine golden hue, which appears to especial advantage in com- 
bination with the pure metal. Z 

Aluminize (4l!zminoaiz), v. rare. [f. L. alii- 
min- alum +-1ZE.] To treat or impregnate with 
alum, to alum. , 

1857 Nat. Mag.1. 390 Our bread was alumenised if not worse. 

Alumino- (4l'7mino), combining form of the 
words ALUMINA, ALUMINUM, used in compound 
names implying the union of these with another 
clement, as Alumino-magnesian silicate, a double 
silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 

1864 Reader 18 June 784/1 An alumino-magnesian silicate 
allied to chlorite in composition. — 

Aluminose (allz:mindu's), a. [ad. L. alétmzn- 
ds-us : see ALUMINOUS, }| = ALUMINOUS. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


[f. L. alimin- 


ALUNOGEN. 


Aluminosity (al#mingsiti). rare—'. [f. L. 
aluminos-us+-1TY.] Aluminous quality. 

1678 R. Rlussett] Geder i. 11. 1. viii. 159 You will find a 
manifest Substance of Aluminosity to distill from them. 

Aluminous (aliz-minas), a. [a. Fr. alumineux, 
ad. L, aléimzinds-us: see ALUM and -ous.] 

1, Of the nature of alum, containing alum, Alu- 
minous cake = ALUM cake. 

154x R. CorLanp Guidon's Forni. U j, Wasshyng with wyne 
and aluminous water with good and artefycyall lygature. 
1652 Frencn Vorksh, Spa iii. 34 Astringing waters, as Al- 
luminous, and Vitrioline almost everywhere. 1725 BRADLEY 
fam. Dict. 11, Add a little burnt Allom..to give it a dis- 
cernable alluminous Taste. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 488 
Aluminous perspiration stood thick upon us, the alum being 
a ere from the walls and atmosphere of the place. 

. Of the nature of or containing alumina; clayey. 

1802 Edin, Rev. 1. 208 A chaotic collection of flinty sand 
and aluminous and magnesian mud, 1822 Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 49 Margraaf.. distinguished accurately be- 
tween the silicious, calcareous, and aluminousearths. 1841 
Trimmer Pract. Geol, 22 Aluminous, or clayey soils, retain 
too much moisture. 1872 Nicnotson Palgout. 8 The Ar- 
gillaceous or Aluminous Rocks. 

Aluminum (alizmindm). Chem. = ALUMIN- 
1uM; being the name given by Davy in 1812. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 1. 355 As yet Aluminum 
has not been obtained in a perfectly free state. 1833 Penny 
Cyct. 1. 406 Alumina, the earthy oxide of aluminum some- 
times called argil or the argillaceous earth. 1855 in Prec. 
Am. Phil. Soc. V1. 141 Mr. DuBois laid upon the table speci- 
mens of the metal aluminum. 1879 C. Cameron in Cassed/’s 
Techn, Educ. 1,170 Aluminum is a white malleable metal. 

Alumish (2 lomif), 2. [f. ALUM +-IsH.] Hav- 
ing somewhat of the character or taste of alum. 

1562 Turner Saths 7 The water of this bath is alumish. 
a 1682 Hist. Royal Soc. 1V. 196 (T.) Tasting something 
alumish, and being found near some places which afford alum. 

+ A’lumite. AZ, Obs. form of ALUNITE, 

1853 T. Ross tr. Humnboldt's Trav, I11. xxvi. 118 The 
alumite of Tolfa, which.. I have examined on the spot. 

+Alumium (alizmiim). Chem. Obs. The 
lame first suggested by Davy for the metal which 
he finally called ALUMINUM, a name eventually 
farther changed to ALUMINIUM. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in PAi/. Trans. XCVIII. 353 Had I been 
so fortunate as.. to have procured the metallic substances I 
was in searchof, I should have proposed for them the names 
of silicium, alumium, zirconium, and glucium. 1815 W. 
Puittirs Outl, Alin. & Geoé. (ed. 3) 22 Alumine consists of 
Oxygen united with a base Alumium the nature of which 
has not been completely ascertained. 1854 Pereira JZa?. 
Med. (L.) Aluminum, aluminium, or alumiun, is the metallic 
base of the earth alumina. 

+ Alu‘mnate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. alumnat- ppl. 
stem of alumnd-re to bring up; f. ALUMNUS.] 
‘To nourish or feed.’ Blount Glossogr. 1650. 

+ Alumna‘tion. [n. of action f. prec.] 
tering, feeding.’ Coles 1692. 

Alumner, probably error for ALMONER. 

1401 Pol, Poenis II. 110 The releef of Cristis feeste. «That 
his alumners the postlis gaderid togidere. 

Alumuniate (alomni,ét). rare. [irreg. f. ALUM- 
NUs, by form-assoc. with words like xoviciate, 
where the affix is really only -atE.] The period 
of pupillage. 

1879 Barinc-Goutp Germ. I1. 134 When the alumniate is 
over, the seminarist goes forth. 

|| Alumnus (alomnis). Pl. -i. [L.,=a foster- 
child; f. a/-ée to nourish, with ending akin to Gr. 
-dpevos; cf. Vert-ummnus, etc.) The nurseling or 
pupil of any school, university, or other seat of 
learning. 

1645 Evetyn Drary (1827) 1.212 Wesaw an Italian comedy 
acted by their alumni before the Cardinals. 1846 Lytton 
Lucretia x. (1853) 93 The poorer and less steady alumni of 
the rising school. 12872 Minto Exg. Zit, u1. ix. 598 An alum- 
nus of Glasgow, and travelling tutor. 

Alumocalcite (aliz:mokze'lsait), [f. ALuw + 
calc-em lime +-1TE.] A milk-white mineral, a va- 
riety of opal with an addition of lime and alumina. 

A‘lum root. A name given to the astringent 
roots of various plants. 

1818 NuttaLi Gen. N. Amer. Plants \. 174 Henchera, 
Allum-root. 1830 LinpLry Wet. Syst. Bot. 140 The root of 
Geranixnm maculatunt is considered a valuable astringent 
in North America, where it is sometimes called Alum root. 
1866 ‘reas. Bot. 588 The root of Heuchera americana is so 
astringent that it is called Alum root. 

Aluni‘ferous, 2. [f. Fr.alenifere (f. alin alum 
+L. -(2)fer-us bearing) + -ous.] = ALUMINIFEROUS. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Alunite (eliznait). Af. [mod. f. Fr. alux 
alum + -ITE min. form. ; see quot. 1868.] A mine- 
ral, also called Alum-stone and Aluminilite (con- 
sisting of common alum together with normal 
hydrate of aluminium (Al K(SO,),. 2 Al H,0)), 
found in the voleanic districts of Italy, etc.), which 
is the source of the Roman alum. 

1868 Dana A/inv. 659 It was named Aluminilite by Dela- 
metherie in 1797, a long name well changed to Adunite by 
Beudant in 1824. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 109 The alum- 
stone or alunite is a mineral of limited occurrence, being 
found in moderate quantity at Tolfa (near Civita Vecchia). 

Alunogen (ali#-nddzén). AZ. [mod. (Fr. a/z- 
nogene 1832) f. Fr. alu alum+-GEN, taken as= 


‘Fos- 


ALURE. 


producing.] A mineral, also called Keramohalite, 
a hydrous sulphate of alumina, occurring as a 
feathery efflorescence, to which, among other sub- 
stances, the names Aazr-salt and feather-alum are 
applied. (/alotrichite, sometimes used as a syn- 
onym, is applied by Dana to a distinct mineral.) 

1868 Dana Ain. 650 This species was made known by 
Beudant, and by him first named Alunogen, 1868 Watts 
Dict. Chem. V. 579 The normal or neutral sulphate Jof alu- 
minium] Al{SO,q)a.. is known mineralogically as a/unogen, 
hair-salt, feather-alum, and halotrichite. 1878 LAWRENCE 
Cotta’s Rocks Class. 43 Alunogen is sometimes the product 
of volcanic action, sometimes a result of the decomposition 
of pyrites in coal districts. 

+ Alure, sd. Os. Also 3-4 alour, alur, 4 aler, 
sallure. [a.OFr. a/exre, later a/ure, now allure, 
walk, gait, going ; a placc to walk in, a gallery; f. 
aller to go: see -URE.] A place to walk in, a gallery; 
esp. & a walk or passage behind the parapets ofa 
castle, or round the roof of a church; b. a covered 
passage, a cloister; ¢. rare/y a walk in a gardcn, 
a passage between the seats in a church, an alley 
or ‘aisle.’ 

1297 R. Gouc. 192 Vpe pe alurs of pe castles be ladyes 
panne stode. ¢1300 A. Adis. 7210 The touris to take, and 
the torellis, Vawtes, alouris. ¢ 1314 Guy Warw, 85 At the 
alours thaidefendedhem, 1382 Wycuir 1 ings vil. 2 Foure 
aluris betwixe the cedre pilers (L. deambulacra ; 1388 aleis]. 
1388 — 2 Arngsi. 2 Ocozie felde thorou the aleris of his soler 
i percancelloscanaculé suit 1382 wyndowes]. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy u. xi, Freshe alures with lusty hye pynacles.. 
That called were deambulatoryes. ¢ 1430 — Stor. Thebes 
1267 In this gardyn.. In the allures walking to and fro. 
1440 Promp. Parv., Alure or alurys of a towre or stepylle, 
Canal, {Test. Edor.197 In allura inter fontem et introitum 
chori.] 1776 T. Warton Eng. Poetry (1840) 11. xxiii. 300 
The sides of every street were covered with fresh alures of 
marble, or cloisters. 1852 Turner Dom. Archit. i. 8 And 
alures of stone were to be raised above the roof timbers. 

+ Alured, #//. a. Ods. In 5 alourde. [f. prec.] 
Furnished with an alure or alures. 

1412 Catterick Contr. Parker Gl. Archit. 111. 128 The ele 
sall be alourde accordant with the quere. 

+ Aluring, v/. 56. Obs. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 
Proviston or construction of alures ; alure-work. 

1412 Cattertck Co. (asabove) A botras rising into the tabill 
that sall bere the aloryng. dd. The hight of the walles of 
the quere sall be.. xx fote with a naluryng abowne. 

+ Alurk, adv. prop. phir. Obs. [A prep. + 
Lurk.] Out of place, awry. 

1572 Lawson Orchet, AIS. Lansd. No. 208, 4 His heed in 
shappe as by natures worke, Not one haire amisse, or lyeth 
a loorke. 

Alutaceous (eliutz'-fas), a. [f. L. alitaci-us 
(f, aléta soft leather) +-ous: see -ackous.] Of 
the quality or colour of tawed leather. 

1873 Trans. Amer. Phil, Soc. XIII. 122 Striz coarsely 

punctured, intervals flat, finely alutaceous. 
‘+ Aluta‘tion. O4s.-° [f. L. alta prepared 
leather + -ATION ;..as if f. a L, *a/z/a-re to prepare 
leather.} ‘A tanning or dressing of leather.’ 
Cockeram 1623 ; whence in Blount, Bailey, etc. 

| Alvarado. Ots. [Sp. alvorada, alborada, 
‘musicke giuen at the breake of day’ (Minsheu) f. 
albor, alvor, dawn, f. L. aléus white.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 249 Alvarado, a Spanish 
word, and is the discharging of the morning watch, by the 
sound of the drumme. : 

+Alvary. Obs. rare—1. [f. L. alvus, womb + 
-ARY.] Womb; lap; bed. 

1595 BarnFietp Cassandra (Arb.) 71 From his softe bosom 
(th’ aluary of blisse). . 7 

Alveary (x'lv/\ari). [ad. L. a/vedri-um a range 
of bee-hives; f. a/vexs a tub or hollow vessel, 
hence a bee-hive: see -ARY.] 

1. A bee-hive; a title given to an early Diction- 
ary of English, Latin, French, and Greek. 

1580 Baret Afv. To Reader, Within a yeere, or two, they 
had gathered together a great volume, which (for the apt 
similitude betweene the good Scholers and diligent Bees in 
gathering their waxe and honie into their Hiue) I called then 
their Alvearie. 1660 HoweEtt Partly of Beasts 137 (D.) Ther's 
not the least foulness found in our alvearies or hives, 1669 
Wloriipce] Syst. Agric. 321 Alveary, a Hive of Bees. 

2. Anat. The hollow of the external ear: ‘so 
called becausc the cerumen or wax is found there.’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

22719 WEBSTER Cites Quincy. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Al. 
veartusnt, the bottom of the concha, or hollow of the auricle, 
or outer ear. 


tA'‘lveate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. alvedt-us ppl. adj. 
‘hollowed out in the form of a channel’; f. a/veus 
achannel, etc.] ‘To cut into the form of a trench 
or chanel,’ Bullokar 1676, 

Alveated (ze'lvzjcitéd), A4/. a. [ad. L. alvedtus 
(see prec.) with ppl. ending -ED.J] (See quot.) 
1623 CockerAm, Alueated, trenched, chanelled. 
Buount Glossogr., Alveated, hollow like a hive, vaulted, or 


trenched. 1 Wenster, Alveated, having a prismatic 
cellular structure, like a honey comh. 


Alveolar (#lv7éla:, x lv7dlis), a. and sé. [f. 
mod.L, a/veol-us the socket of a tooth, incl. L. a 
little channel or hollow, dim. of a/vexs a channel, 
ete. +-aR.. Cf. Fr. alucolaire.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, 


1656 
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or to that part of the upper jaw, the a/veolar arch, 


tn which the tecth are placed. 

1799 Corse in Phil, Trans, LXX XIX. 216 Both the fangs 
and thealveolar processes begin to beahsorbed, 1872 Nicnot- 
son Padront. 366 Thealveolar border ofthe upper jaw. A/od. 
The English ¢ and d are not strictly dendaé, they are alveolar. 

2. Socket-shaped, having a cylindrical hollow. 

1858 T. Jones Aguar. Nat, 278 Ou the other hand, when 
cylindrical or alveolar it appears to be always more brittle. 

B. sé. pl. The alveaar processes of the maxil- 
lary bone, in which the teeth are fixed. 

1874 Dawkins Cave //unt. vi. 192 The alveolars short, but 
rather projecting. ‘ . 

Alveolariform (c:Ilv/oleriffim), a. [f. prec. 

+-(1)FoRM.] faving the form of the cells of a 
honey-comb. 

1899 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; f . 

Alveolary (#lv7élari, xlv/olari), a. [f. L. al- 
veol-us (sce ALVEOLE) + -ARY.}] = ALVEOLAR. 

1847 in Craic. Worcester cites Lounon. 

Alveolate (&lv7dlet, x lvidle't), a. [ad. L. 
alveolat-us, f. alveolus: see ALVEOLE.] Honey- 
combed ; pitted with little cavities. 

1839 Hoorrr Med. Dict., Alveolatus, Alveolate, having 
small cavities. 1846 Dana Zoopé. (1848) 508 Corallum pro- 
foundly alveolate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 266 Digitalis 
purpurea .. seeds alvcolate. 

Alveole (x'lvz,0ul). [a. Fr.alvéole, ad. L. alveolus 
a little hollow, dim. of a/vews a hollow channel.] 
= ALVEOLUS (which is more often used). 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 364/1 The receptacle naked, al- 
veolate, the alveoles with elevated dentate margins. 

Alveoliform (Xlviéliffim, elvzgliffim), a. 
[f. L. a/veol-us +-(1)FORM.] ‘ Celled like a honey- 
comb, as in the case of certain corals.’ Craig 1847. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 65 Alcyonellum.. 
polygonal, alveoliform. . eke 

Alveolite (lv7-dlait, e:lvzdlait). Zoo/. [f. mod. 
L. alveolites, f. L. alveol-us+-1TE.] A genus of 
fossil Zoophytes found in the chalk. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 537 Lamarck’s name Alveolites 
might be extended to the Stenoporz. 1847 in Cratc, 

Alveolo- (2lv7élo), combining form of ALVEo- 
Lus: Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth 
or to the alveolar arch; as alve-olo-condyle‘an 
plane, the plane bounded by the central point of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the occipi- 
tal condyles, sometimes called the natural plane of 
the base of the skull; alveolo-dental ; etc. 

1878 Bryant Surg. I. 558 The alveolo-dental membrane. 

| Alveolus (&lv7élds). Pl. -i. [L. alveolus, dim. 
of alveus a cavity.} A small cavity; ence a. The 
socket of a tooth; b. The cell of a honey-comb ; 
e. The conical chamber of a Belemnite, or the 
conical body found in it. 

1706 Puitwies, A lveotus, any wooden Vessel made hollow; 
a fe Among Anatomists, 4 lveolé denttumt are the Holes 
in the Jaws in which the Teeth are set. 1746 Da Costa in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 This conic Cavity is. . filled with 
a regular jointed conic Body, called by Lithologists the 
Alveolus of the Belemnites. 1753 CuHampers Cycl. Supp., 
Alveoli, waxen cells in the combs of bees .. The a/veoly are 
all of a hexagonal figure. 1799 Corse in PArt Trans. 
LXXXIX. 229 The alveoli or sockets of the two grinders. 
1881 Mivart Cat 27 Each alveolus closely invests the fang 
contained within it. . 

|| A‘lveus. [L.] The bed or channel of a river ; 
the trough of the sea. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hirst. Earth 1,(1723) 182 This mass 
of Water fell back again .. into the Alveus of the Ocean. 

Alviducons (2:lvidiz-kas), a. Med. [f.L.alv-us 
belly + duc-ére to lead+-ous.] Purgattve. 

1839 in Hoorer Med, Dict. 

Alvine (2 Ivain), a. [ad.L. alvin-us, f. alvus the 
belly.] Pertaining to the abdomen or its contents. 

19754 Pail. Trans. XLVII1. 581 As to the natural excre- 
tions, the alvine were easy and proper. 1871 TyNpatL 
Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 11. xii. 286 Sanguinolent alvine evacuations. 


Alvish, obs. f. ELviss. 

Alvite (xlvait). A/n. [f. L. advus belly + -1TE.] 
A reddish-brown mineral, a complex hydrous sili- 
cate, containing besides silica, alumina, and glucina, 
yttria, thoria, zirconia, and iron sesquioxide. 

Alway (Slwel, archaic 9:lwé'), adv. Forms: 
1-2 alne wes (WS. ealne wea), 3-4 alne way, 
4-5 alle wey, al wey, 5-6 allewaye, allwaye, 
alwaye, 5- alway. [orig. two words ALL and Way, 
in the accusative of space or distance, = a// the way, 
the whole way, probably at first in reference to 
space traversed, but already in the oldest Eng. 
transferred to an extent of time, a// along, all the 
time, continually, Afterwards confused with the 
genitive form, Aways, which has superseded it in 
prose, alway surviving only in poetry or as an 
archaism.] 

1. All along, all the time, perpetually, throughout 
all time. 

¢885 K. EcereD Bocth. xxxviii. § 5, & pat ealne weg sio- 
fodest pat hi ealne weg nzron on wite, & ic be sade ealne 
wes pat hi nafre ne biop buton wite. 1340 Ayend, 136 Pe 
wel couaytouse wrechche pet alneway heb pet e¢3e to 


guodes bet obre habbeb and dob alneway and makeb alne- 
way semblont bet he ne hep na3t. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Anel. & | 


ALYPUM. 


Arc. 236 For to love him Alweye [z.7. alwey, alway] never 
the lesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1. Riv. xx. (1495) 126 
Yf lyfe duryd a thousande yere alwaye shold growe teeth 
more and more, 1611 Bini. Matt. xxviii. 20 And Loe, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 1845 
NEALE /fymms for Sick 36 Whoso receiveth thein, receiveth 
Thee, Withthem alway. a 1858 Muntenserc //yn, | would 
not live alway I ask not to stay. 

2.= ALWAYS 1; every time, at all times, on all 
occasions. Opposed to sometimes, occastonally, 

cx410 Sir Cleges 221 Wethyr wee have les or more, All- 
waye thanke we God therefore. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 4 Al- 
wey he promysed he wuld do. 1513 More Law, V (1641) 7 
Not alway for ill will, but oftner for ambition. 1535 Covtr. 
DALE 2 Sam, xv. 2 Absalom gat hiin vp allwaye carly in 
the mornynge, and stode in the waye by the porte. 1611 

SIBLE John vil. 6 My time is not yet come; hut your time 
is alway ready. 1851 Trencu /ocms 46 And boldly use the 
children’s prayer alway, 1868 Miss J. Io. Brown Lights thro’ 
Lattice 56 For he |the foe] doth niark each open door alway. 

+3. In any case, after all, still. =ALWays 3. Ods. 

az14oo in Hallam A/id. Ages (1872) 111.9: Savyng alwey 
toour liege lord his real prerogatif. 1413 LypG. Pylgr. Sowde 

iv. xx. (1483) 67 Ile a disciple is, thou arte a lord ‘Vhou al 
awey art greterthan he is. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 34 Notwitlie- 
standing so oft tymes trewes and alliaunces taken and made 
+. alle waye whan the Frenshe partie coude have and fynde 
any avauntage or coloure., they did make new werre. 

+ A‘lwayness. Obs. [f. prec.+-NESS.]  Ever- 
lastingness, eternal existencc, sempiternity. 

mi N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 165 Vhe alwayness of the 
soul. /d7d. 155 ‘Vhe alwayness of him who is unbounded. 

Always (S'lwelz, -wéz), adv. Forms: 3 alles 
weis, 4 alleweyes, 5-7 alwayes, 6 alwaise, all- 
weyz, 6-7 alwaies, allwaies, 6- always. [geni- 
tive case of a// way, prob. conveying the distrtbu- 
tive sense ‘at cycry time.’ Cf. ozce=at one time, 
the Ger. eznes Aforgens, and Eng. ‘of a moming, of 
a Sunday’; and compare sometimes, of separate 
occasions, with some é7me, of duration. But eventu- 
ally this distinction between a/way and a/ways was 
lost, and the latter is now used in both senses.] 

1. At every time, on every occasion, at all times, 
on all occasions. Opposed to sometimes, occasionally. 

¢1230 Ancr. KX. 4 Ye schullen alles weis, mid alle mihte.. 
wel witen pe inre, & pe uttre vor hire sake. 1375 Barnocr 
Bruce u.92 James off dowglas, that ay-quhar All-wayis befor 
the byschop schar. ¢1400 Nom. Kose g19 A bachelere, That 
he made alleweyes with hym be. ¢1425 Wystoun Cron. yn. 
vi.10 In justice lawchfulhe wesallwayis. 1584 Power Lloyd's 

Camér. 9t And alwaise returned with great spoils. 1593 
Suas. 3 fen. VI, w. iti. 45 Edward will alwayes beare him. 
selfe as King. 1600 Tuynne Efigy. in Antmadyv. Pref. 57 
Thy wife allwaies is but a needful ill, And beste is bad. 
1611 Biste Aor. i.9, 1 make mention of you, alwayes in my 
prayers. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7 P 4 She is always seeing 
Apparitions. 173z Pore Ess. Man 1.92 Man never is, but 
always to be blest. 1751 Jonnson Aamébi, No. 165 P6 He 
that indulges hope will always be disappointed. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Glac, 11. § 24. 355 Water always holds a quantity of air 
in solution. 

2.= ALWAY; all along ; through all time, without 
any interruption; ever, continually, perpetually. 
Opposed to for a time. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v.60 He ran on fut alwayis hym by, 
Till he in-till the wod wes gane. 1613 Morr Edw. V Ded., 
Laudable custome that hath alwaies been observed. 1667 
Mitton P. L. 11.704 Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be 
all Had in remembrance always with delight. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No.2? 5 Having always had a very easy fortune, 
Time has made but little Impression. 1862 Trencu A/rrac, 
50 They were done once, that they might be believed always. 

+3. Still, nevertheless, however; at any rate, in 
any case, any way. Chiefly northern. (Cf. ALGATE, 
and Fr. fowjours.) Obs. or dial, 

1490 Caxton Excydos xxi, 76 How be it that he had grete 
pyte and compassyon of her . . alwayes he determyned hym- 
selfand went hisway.  1§33 Be.vennene Levy 1. 81 Alwayts 
he had ane brothir, eldare of yeris than he. 1649 H. Gutnry 
Mem. (1702) 57 Always, having done that Business he came 
for, his Grace return’d next day to Court. 1663 Brair 
A utobiogr, Vv. (1848) 74 Always we thanked God for what was 
done. |It is told in the north of a modern representative of 
the ancient ZxyoAagri«os, that being dismissed from his em- 
ployment in the depth of winter, he said, ‘I don't care, I can 
always shear’ (=reap).] 

Alwhat, variant of ALLWHAT. 

+ A’lwise, adv. Ods. 5-6; also 5 allewyse, 5-6 
alwyse. [contr. of 77 a// wise: see WISE; pethaps 
influenced by a/ways.] In every way; in any 
way. 

1440 Partenofe 2570 Cursid he ys and covetous in alle- 
wyse. ¢1449 Pecock Acpr. 472 Nile je swere alwise. 1466 
Marc. Paston in Lett, 560 II. 290 In alwyse l avyse you for 
to be ware. 1559 in Jfisc. Wodr. Soc. (1844) 275, I sall be 
alwyse reddy to answer. 

Aly (ali), a.; also 8 aley. [{f. ALE+-y. For 
the spelling cf. sca/y.] | Of or characterized by ale. 

a1624 N. Breton tn Heliconia 1. 213 Whose Aly nose 
.. Would kill an honest wench to view. 1630 J. Tavton 
(Water P.) Ids, 1, 126/1 To conclude this drinking Alye tale. 
1742 Lond. & Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 22 Its mildaley Taste. 

Alyaunte, obs. form of ALIEN. 

Alym, obs. form of ALUM. ' 

t Aly-ne, v. Obs. rare—', [perh. a confusion of 
alien (ALIE v.2)=<elien to oil, anoint, and L. 
allinére to besmcar.] ‘To anoint. ; 

€1315 SHOREHAM 13 Hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oy lle 
and creyme alyned. 


+ Aly‘pum, -us. Obs. [for alytfor, a. Gr. dAiroy 


ALYSSUM. 


painless.] An unidentified plant, so called by 
Dioscorides from its anodyne virtue. 

1611 Coter., Turbit blanc... the reddish hearbe 4 lypusm, 
or Alypfia; talked of, but not otherwise named, by our Eng- 
lish Herbarist. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n.iv.u.i, But these 
are very gentle, alypus, dragon root, centaury, ditany. 

Alyssum (ilisiim). Bot. [mod.L, for a/ysson 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dAvegoy name of a plant, perh. neut. 
of adj: dAvooos ‘curing (canine) madness,’ f. @ priv. 
+Avaoa madness. ] 

1, Bot. A genus of Cruciferous plants, a yellow- 
flowered species of which (4. saxadile) popularly 
known as Gold-dust, is a favourite spring flower in 
English gardens. The early herbalists used the 
name very vaguely. 

1ssgr Turner Herbal (1568) 21 Alysson is an herbe lyke 
vnto horehounde. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 107 Alysson.. groweth 
upon rough mountaynes. 1731 Baitey, 4 dyssox, comfrey. 
1753 Cuamsers Cycd. Supp. s.v., The species of alysson enu- 
merated by Mr. Tournefort.. The alysson is a medicinal 
plant. 1876 B. Taytor Echo Club 30 Such cakes of myrrh 
or fine alyssum seed. ‘ 

2. jof. Sweet Alyssum (or 4:/ison), (Aoniga 
maritima), A small cruciferous plant with white 
flowers. 

1822 Hortus Angi. 11.150 A. maritimuim, Sweet Alyssum. 
c 1840 CAMPBELL Dead Eagle g1 Fields white With alasum, 
or blue with bugloss. 1866 J. Syme in 7reas. Bot. 536 The 
Sweet Alyssum of gardens is found in some places of Britain, 
but only imperfectly naturalized where escaped from gar- 
dens. 1873 Lonor. Rhyme St. Christ. 40 A inodest flower- 
bed thickly sown With sweet alyssum and columbine. 

+ Aclytarch. Ods. [ad. L. alytarcha a super- 
intendent of the games, ad.Gr. dAutdpyns, f. dAUT-ns 
police-officer + -apyys ruler.] 

1646 J. G[recory] Votes §& Observ. (1650) 48 To bear the 
Alytarcha’s part, and be a May-king, or Mock-Jupiter in 
these Revels, 1656 Biount Glossogr., Alytark, he who 
seeth that good rule be kept at common Games and Exer- 
cises. 1692 Cotes, 4 lytarch, keeper of orderat publick sports. 


Alythe, variant of ALITHE v. Ods., to dissolve. 

Am (2m, 0m, ’m, m), zv., 1st sing. pres. ind. of 
vb. Be. Am, and its inflections ar, 7s, are, are the 
only parts of the original substantive vb. (Skr. as-, 
Gr. ea-, L. es-, Goth. zs-, 7-) now left in Eng.; the 
pa. t. ind. and subj. being supplied from a different 
vb. (stem ws-, qwes-, Skr. was- to remain, abide: 
see Was); and all the other parts from a third vb. 
Br ‘Skr. 6427-, Gr. pu-, L. fu-, fy- to become). As 
the latter, although its association with the sub- 
stantive vb. is very recent, supplies the infinitive, 
the vb. is now usually as a whole called the vb. zo 
Ber, under which its forms and uses will be found. 

A.M. contr. for 

1. L. ante meridiem before noon (in which sense 
it is familiarly read and spoken éi:e'm). 

1762 Bortase in Phil. Trans. LAL. 507 At ten A.M. the 
driver of a plough .. laden with tin.. found himself and the 
plough, on a sudden, surrounded by the sea. 

2. L. anno mundi in the year of the world. 

3. L. artium magister Master of Arts (now usually 
M.A., in England). 

Amability (emabi'liti). [ad. L. amdbilizas, n. 
of quality f. amdbil-is lovely; or perh. a. Fr. ama- 
bihté, OF r. amableié. Usefully distinct from Amta- 
BILITY.} The quality of being lovable ; lovableness. 


1604 Wricut Passions of Mind v.§ 4.209 A sweete grace ~ 


and motive to amabilitie. 1635 J. Havwaro Banished Virg. 
131 The amability of his conditions and carriage. 1636 
Heywoop Love's Mistress Prol., Shee, The very soul of 
amabilitee. 1655 Jer. Taytor Unum Necessar. viii. § 5. 31 
There may be the apprehension of two amabilities. 1659 
Gentlem. Calling xviii. § 24. 449 There being such a vener- 
able amability in it. 1775 in AsH. {1791 Mrs. Damer in 
Miss Berry's Corr. 1. 348 My amabilité 1 suppose was so 
great that one of them proposed to embrace me.] 

+A-mable, -ile, a Ods. rare. fa. OFr. 
amable:—L. amdbil-em lovely, f. amd-re to love. 
Gale apparently formed it afresh from L.; cf. It. 
amabile.| Lovely, lovable. 

1430 Lypc. Mix. Poems (1840) 25 Face of Absolon, moost 


fayre, moost amable! 1677 Gate Crt. Gentzles II. 1v. 338 
‘The Divine Essence is most amabile and appetible for itself. 


Amabyr, variant of AMOBER. Oés. 

Amacratic (emakretik), a. [improp. for /a- 
macralic, {. Gr. Gua together+-xpdt-os strength, 
power + -Ic.} Uniting the actinic rays of the solar 
speculum into one focus, as an amacratic lens. 

Mod. Dicts. cite Sir J. Herscuec. 

+ Ama‘d, 7//.a. Ods.; also 3 amadde, (amed). 
[prob.:—OE. gemeéd for zemaded pa. pple. of gemet- 
dan to madden, Goth. *gamaidjan {. gamatd-s 
bruised, crazed (ON. metddr from mezda to hurt, 
maim), ONG. gamezt, OS. gaméd foolish, of which 
the OE. cogn. zgemdd adj. was apparently replaced 
by this pple. zemad. ‘The vowel was shortened as 
in clad, OF. zeclad for zeclddod. See also Map.] 
Demented, distracted ; nad. 

1205 Lavam. 4438 Of witten heo were amadde. c¢ 1220 J/ali 
Meid. 37 Mare amad 3if ha inei beo; pen is madschipe self. 
c12z30 Auncr. R. 324 Nis he more pen a-med. ¢1315 Pol. 
Sougs 136 Heo wendeth bokes unbrad Ant maketh mena 
inoneth a-mad. 
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| Amadavat (e:madave't). Also avadavat. 
[The name in various Indian langs.] An Indian 
song-bird (Estri/da amandava), brown in colour 
with white spots. 

1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scan. v.i, A few presents now and then 
-.congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers. 1813 J. 
Forses Orient, Men. 1. 47 Amadavats and other songsters 
are brought thither [Bombay] from Surat. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Maun 11. xiii. 49 The Bengali baboos make the pretty 
little males of the amadavat .. fight together. 

Amadelphous (made'lfas), 2. [improp. for 
hamadelphous, f.Gr.aya together +da5eAgos brother, 
brotherly +-ous.] ‘Living in society or in flocks.’ 
Syd. Soc, Lex. 1879. ' 

| Armadot, amade‘tto. [a. Fr. amadote, ac- 
cording to Littre a corruption of @’amoudol or 
rather of Dame Oudet, name of the first grower.] 
A kind of pear. 

1706 Puitiirs, Awadetto, a sort of Pear. 1755 [JoHNSON 
has Amadetto and Amadoi.) 1763 MitteR Gard. Dict., 
Pyrus sativa... L’Amadote, i.e. the Amadot Pear. 

Amadou (a°mad#). [mod.Fr. f. amadouer to 
allure, found in many forms in the north. Fr. dia- 
lects, but of doubtful origin; considered by Diez 
and Littré to be f. ON. mata (Dan. made) to feed, 
as if to attract with a bait: see Littré.] 

German tinder, prepared from species of fungus 
Polyporus and Soleius, that grow on trees, em- 
ployed as a match and a styptic. 

1815 Excycl. Brit. 1. 761 Some give to the amadow the 
name of pyrotechnical sponge. 1863 TyNDALL Heat i. 14 
Tinder or dry amadou, may be ignited by this syringe. 
1869 Lorrain in Exg. Mech, 22 Oct. 137/2 Amadou, punk or 
German Tinder, is made from a kind of fungus that grows 
on the trunks of old oaks, ashes, beeches, &c. 1878 Bryant 
Pract. Surg 1.35 Cushions of amadou and well-adjusted 
pads of cotton wool or spongio-piline. 

Amaffised, corrupt form of AMETHYST. 

c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1470 Amaraun3 & amaffised stones. 

+A mafrose. Os. [a. Fr. amafrose (Cotgr. 
1611) for amazrose or amavrose, ad. mod.L. amau- 
rosts, a. Gr. dpavpwors.] = AMAUROSIS. 

1598 Sytvester De Bartas i. i. (1641) 98/2 Th’ Amafrose 
and Cloudy Cataract, That.. clean puts out the eye. 1731 
Baiwey, Ama/frose, a disease in the sinews of the sight. 

|| Amah (4'ma). [Anglo- Indian a. Pg. ama nurse.] 
A name given in the south of India, and elsewhere 


in the East, to a wet-nurse. 

1839 Lett. fr. Madras 294 House-keeper-like bodies, who 
talk only of ayahs and amahs. 1857 Tomes Americ in 
Fapax viii. 179 Either maid-servants or women of Macao 
called Amahs or Ayahs were employed. 

Amain (4mén), adv.; also 6-7 amayn(e, a- 
maine. [f. A Zvep.1 in, on, at + Main, OE. mexgz, 
power, force. Apparently not preceded by an 
earlier full ov meg, on main, but formed in 16th c. 
after words in a-, as afoot.]} 

1. Z¢. In, or with, full force ; with main force, with 
all one’s might ; vehemently, violently. 

1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsi. 1. 375 God save the devil, 
quoth I,amain. 1556 Asp. PARKER Psalter xliv, As sheepe 
we see, to slaughter driven amayne. 1611 Coryar Crsd7- 
ties 215 Two dayes after it rained amaine. 1678 BuNyAN 
Pilgr.1. 61 Apollyon therefore followed his work amain. 
1743 WesLry /Vks. 1872 1. 417 The colliers.. began shout- 
ing amain. 1829 Hoop £. Avram xviii, But when I touch’d 
the lifeless clay The blood gush’d out amain. 1841 Loncr. 
Hesperus vii, Down came the storm, and smote amain the 
vessel. 

b. In full force of numbers. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny (1634) I. 243 The Tunies to auoid it, 
goe alwaies amaine in whole flotes, toward the cape. 1663 
Flagellum, O. Cromwell(1672) 22 New-England, areceptacle 
of the Puritans, who flocked thither amain. 

2. Hence, with reference to motion At full speed. 

1563 B. Gooce Zglogs (Arb )82 He rounes amayne, to gase 
on Beauties cheare. 1587 Hoinsuep Chron. I.176/2 Then 
without respect of shame they fled amaine. 1636 HeyLin 
fist, Sabbath 54 Laban .. pursued after him amayn. 1640 
Bastwick Lord Bishops ix. Liiij b, The Tower of Babel went 
up a maine, till God confounded their worke. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x1. 150 But vengeance hastes amain. 1851 Loncr. 
Gold, Leg. ui. ii, Here comes a third who is spurring amain. 

b. Without delay, in all haste; at once. 

1600 Hak.uyt Voy. II1. 568 The gentlemen came and re- 
paired to the gardenamaine. 1821 Joan. Baitiie Jet. Leg., 
Calum, xxvi. 11 Housewives left amain Their broken tasks. 

+ A main gallop: at full gallop. Ods. See Main. 

1553 BRENDE Curtiusix. 57 Straightways the horsemen re- 
turned amaine gallop. 

3. Exceedingly, greatly. (Cf. L. valde, f. valere.) 

1587 TurBervitle A fit. & Sonn, (1837) 333 Who so doth 
runne a race, Shall surely sweate amaine. 1616 SURFLET 
Country Farie 541 Yoo much drinesse doth disaduantage 
the husbandman amaine. 1671 Mitton #. &.n. 429 They 
whom I favour thrive in wealth amain. 1820 Keats S¢. 
Agnes xxi, The maiden’s chamber.. Where Porphyro took 
covert, pleased amain. 

+Amain(e, v. Obs. [a. Fr. amene-r to draw 
towards, in naval phr. amcner pavillon, or abso- 
lutely amener, to strike flag, to surrender.] 

1. trans. To lower (a sail, etc., esp. the topsail). 

1593-1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 224 He called to 
us to amaine our sayles, which we could not well doe. 1627 
Smity Seaman's Grant., vii. 33 When you let anything downe 
into the Howle, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine ; 
and being downe, Strike. /0fd¢. ix. 40 When you would 
lower a yard so fast as you can, they call A maine. 
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2. fig. To lower, lessen, abate. 

1578 T. N. Cong. W. Ind. 257 They somewhat amayned 
their furie for their princes sake. 

3. inv. To lower the topsail in sign of yielding ; 
to yield. 

1593-1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 33 Wished that 
the gunner might shoote at her, to cause her to amaine. 
1628 Dicsy Voy, Medit, (1868) 77 Then the Swallow bad 
them ‘ Amaine for the King of England!’ 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Amain, or AAmayne,'a sea term, used by a man of 
war, to his enemy; and signifying, yield. 1867 SmyTH 
Satlor's Word-Bk. s.v., When we used to demand the salute 
in the narrow seas, the lowering of the topsail was called 
striking aniain, 

4. To conduct, guide. (A former sense of Fr. 
amener, cf. amenée, ‘action de conduire.’) rare. 

1553 in Strype Eccé. Mem. II. 11. xxi. 418 That his majesty 
may have .. the ameyning of the matters. 

Amai'st, adv. Sc. [f. A adj3+maist, masi, 
OE, masz, most.]= ALMosT. 

1733 Ramsay Lea-7. Mise. (ed. 9) I. 25, 1 had amaist for- 
got. 1862 in Hislop’s Se. Proverbs 15 ‘ Amaist’ and ‘ Very 
near’ hae aye been great liars. 

+Amai‘ster, v. Ods. 3-5; also ameistre, 
amayster. [a. OFr. amazsire-r, -ier, to master, to 
teach, f. 2 to + maistrer, -ter :—L. magist(e)ra-re to 
direct, rule, f. #zagister master.} ‘To master, con- 
trol, subdue ; to teach. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 282 Schal flesches fondunge . . ameistre pe 
neuer, 1340 Ayexd, 129 Pe guode leche bet amaystrep his 
ziknesse. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ, A. vii. 200 Hou I mihte A- 
Maystren hem * and maken hem to worche. 1393 — C. 11. 
167 For we han mede a-maistrid* porw oure myrye tonge. 
e400 Test. Love 1.(1560) 274/1 Disease shall no more here- 
after thee amaistre. 

{1876 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Gloss. s.v., An old man near 
Leintwardine, speaking of his schoolmaster, said ‘’E used to 
amaister me, Sir.’ Now rarely heard.] 

Amalette, obs. form of AMULET. 

Amalgam (imz'lgim), sd. Forms: 5 malgam, 
amalgame, (7 amalagma), 5-9 amalgama, 5- 
amalgam. [a. Fr. ama/game (15th c. in Litt.), and, 
in the formerly common ama/gama, of med.L., in 
which the word was in regular alchemical use in 
13th ec. Usually taken as a perversion of L. ma/- 
agma (in Pliny and the physicians) a mollifying 
poultice or plaster, a.Gr. paAaype an emollient, f. 
HaAdga-ev (stem padax-) to soften; or of an Arabic 
adaptation of padaypa with prefixed a/- (as in a/- 
chemy, al-embic, etc.): see the form (of the vb.) 
almalgamynge in one MS. of Chaucer, and algama/a 
in Du Cange. SBacon’s spelling amalagma was re- 
fashioned after ma/agma. Other early writers asso- 
ciated it with Gr. dye together, and yapos marriage. 
Devic (Littré Suppl.) suggests a direct Arabic 
derivation, taking an early variant a/game as ad. 
Arab. a/-jamea (orig. a/-gaimca) union, conjunc- 
tion, f. jamasca to unite, and conjecturing for ama/- 
game samal aljamsa ‘the operation of conjunc- 
tion,’ or a/-mojamea marriage union. But no 
instance of the use of these, as chemical terms, is 
cited from Arabic writers. ] 

1. orig. A soft mass formed by chemical manipu- 
lation, esZ. a soft or plastic condition of gold, silver, 
etc. produced by combination with mercury ; hence, 
now, any mixture of a metal with mercury, a mer- 
curial alloy, as gold amalgam, copper amalgam, etc. 

1471 Rietey Comp, Adch. in Ashm. Theatr. Chen, 1652 1x. 
174 When the Medcyn as wax doth flowe, Than uppon Mal- 
gams loke thou hyt throw. /édzd. 191 Many Amalgame dyd 
I make. 1599 A. M. Gabedhoner's Bk. Physic 380/1 Beete a 
Ducket verye thinne.. put therof j d~. toj oz. of Quicksiluer 
.. The Amalgama must you wash with Saulte and Vineger. 
1664 Phil. Trans. 1.23 An Amalgama of Gold and Virgin- 
Mercury. 1757 Lewis cd7d. L. 156 An amalgam of one part 
of platina and two of gold with a suitable quantity of mer- 
cury. 1782 Kirwan 26d. LX XII. 217 An amalgama of lead 
and mercury decrepitates when heated. 1869 Roscoe E/ew. 
Chem. 214 An amalgam ofammonium can easily be prepared. 

Native Amalgam, an amalgam of mercury with 
silver or gold, found crystalline, massive, or semi- 
fluid in various countries. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I, 133 A native amalgam of mercury 
and silver occurs in fine crystals in the mines of Moschel- 
landsberg, in the Palatinate .. A gold amalgam is obtained 
from the platinum region of Columbia. i . 

2. Extended to, An intimate (plastic) mixture or 
compound of any two or more snbstances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 The Body of the Wood will be 
turned into a kind of Amalagma. 1650 ASHMOLE Arcanzize 
(ed. 3) 252 Let three weights of Red Earth.. Water and 
Aire, well beaten, be mixt together: let an Amalgama be 
made like Butter, or Metalline Paste, 1828 Kirsy & Srence 
Entomol. 1. xv. 497 The bees sometimes mix wax and pro- 
polisand makeanamalgam. : 

3. fig. A complete combination of various ele- 
ments. Also adirtd. 

1790 Burke J’. Rev. 274 They have attempted to con- 
found all sorts of citizeus into one homogeneous mass; and 
then they divided this their amalgama into. . republics. 
1823 Hone Anc. Myst. 187 Custom is ar amalgam of sense 
and folly. 1841 Catiin WV. Amer, Jud. 11. \vi. 210 [They] go 
by the familiar appellation of the amalgam name of ‘Sacs 
and Foxes.’ 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaksp. Char. ii. 60 
‘Touchstone’s philosophy,—a choice and rich amalgam of 
sweet temper and untiring humour. 
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4. An ingredient in an amalgam ; an ‘alloy.’ 

1840 Cartyce //eroes (1858) 315 Few men were without 
quackery; they had got to consider it a necessary ingre- 
dient and amalgam for truth. 1873 Burton //es¢, Scotd, I. 
iil. 119 No tin or other amalgam. _ 

Amalgam, v. arch. [a. Fr. amalgame-r (14the. 
in Littré); f. amalgame: sce prec. Now repl. by 
AMALGAMATE 7. ] 

+1. trans. To soften by combination with mer- 


cury; to alloy with mercury. Odés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol.§ T.218 The careand wo 
That we hadde in amalgamynge [v.”. almalgamynge, a mal- 
gamynge]and calcenynge Of quyksilver. 1471 RirLey Com/. 
Alch. in Ashm. Theatr. Chet. 1652 1x. 174 Vhey Amalgam 
ther Bodys wyth Mercury lyke papp. 1610 LB. Jonson 
A lchem. tr. iii, What is some three ounces Of gold, t’ Amal- 
game with some six of Mercury? 

+2. zur. Yo enter into combination with mercury. 

1583 Prat Fewed-ho.111.(1594)79 If you put Mercurie therein 
it will amalgame with it. @ 1691 Boye Ws. I. 638 (R.) 
Quicksilver easily amalgams with metals. 

. trans. To coat or cover with amalgam. 

1789 Nicno.son Electr. in Phil, Trans. UXXIX, 272, 1 
pasted a piece of leather upona thin flat piece of wood, then 
amalgamed its whole surface. 

4. fig. Yo combine. 

1827 Hare Guesses at Tr. 11. 254 They transferred the in- 
telligence to human forms instead of amalgaming it as we 
do with the material objects themselves. 

Amalgamable (ama'lgamab’l), @. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of amalgamation. 

a1691 Boyie Wks. 1.632 (R.) A mineral body .. amalgam- 
able with gold. 1835 Lond. Jrul. 4 Feb. 33 Vhings not only 
far from incompatible, but thoroughly amalgamable. 

Amalgamate (amalgamét), fp/. a. [2 ad. 
med.L. *amalgamdt-us, pa. pple. of amalgama-re, 
f. amalgama: see AMALGAM sb. Used also as pa. 
pple. of AMALGAMATE v.] 

1. Combined or alloyed. 


another metal.) 

1642-7 H. More Poems 262 Nimble quicksilver that doth 
agree With gold..or with what ere it be Amalgamate. 

2. Combined, coalesced ; sfec. of languages (see 


quot. 1862). 

1849-52 Toop Cycé. Anat. § Phys. IV. 1346/2 The Amal- 
gamate type, of which the classical languages are the most 
perfect example. 1850 Ms. Browninc Gerald. Courtsh. 
Ixviil. 3, I felt selfdrawn out, as man, From amalgamate 
false natures, 1862 Spencer First Princ. (1870) 321 Out of 
these [agglutinate languages] by further use, arose the 
‘amalgamate’ languages, or those in which the original 
separateness of the inflexional parts can no longer be traced. 

Amalgamate (Ame'lgameit), v. [f. prec., which 
also continues in occasional use as its pa. pple., in- 
stead of amalgamated.] 

1. trans. To soften or dissolve (a metal) by com- 
bination with mercury; Aexce, to combine mercury 
with anothcr metal. 

1660 Bovie Exper. Phys. Mech. (R.) Amalgamating mer- 
cury with a convenient proportion of pure tin. 1 PuiL- 
lips, Amalgamate, to mix Mercury or Quicksilver with 
Gold, or some other noble Metal; so as to reduce it into a 
kind of Paste. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. sv. Amalganta- 
tion, The amalgamating mercury with copper is a very diffi- 
cult process. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 806 The chloride of 
silver thus formed . . is amalgamated with the quicksilver. 

2. intr, To enter into combination with mercury. 

1751 CuamBers Cycl.s.v. Amalgamation, All metals, ex- 
cept Iron and copper, spontaneously unite and amalgamate 
with mercury. 1804 WoLLaston in PAil. Traus, XCIV. 424 
On the surface of mercury a metallic film was precipitated, 
but did not appear to amalgamate, 

3. By extension, To mix any substances so as to 
form a uniform compound. 

1821 Scott Kesilw, (1867) 53 Wayland .. mixed, pounded, 
and amalgamated the drugs. 

4. fig. To unite together (classes, races, societies, 
ideas, etc.) so as to form a homogeneous or har- 
monious whole. (Used either of combining two 
elements, or one element w7th another.) a. ¢ravzs. 

180z T. JEFFerson HY rit. (1830) I11. 489 It remains to amal- 

amate the comptroller and auditor into one. 1833 CoLeripcr 
Table T, 239 (The Romans) were ordained by Providence 
to conquer and amalgamate the materials of Christendom. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. § 5. 157 To amalgamate 
Merton with Corpus Christi College. 1872 Minto Eng. 
Ltt, 1.1.63 The four sentences of the original are amalga- 
mated into two. 

b. intr. 

19797 Anti-Facobin No.5 Liberty’s friends thus all learn to 
amalgamate. 1848 Lytto~ /aroéd 1. ii. 12 These turbulent 
invaders had ainalgamated amicably with the native race. 
1862 Marsu “ug. Lang. ii. 31 The Celtic words in English 
oe have never amalgamated with it. 1866 Crump Banking 
ix. 200 Two banks of issue had amalgamated. 

Amalgamated, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Combined or alloyed with mercury; covered 
with amalgam. 

1827 Farapay Chem. Vantp. xvii. 427 The same amal- 
gamated silk, 1849 Mrs. Somervittr Counex. Phys. Sc. 
§ xxv. 271 Placing an amalgamated copper plate upon it. 

2. fig. Combincd, united into one body. 

@1797 Burke (T.) Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal 
virtues compacted and amalgamated into one. 1864 Daily 

Ted. 11 Oct., The Birmingham branch of the Amalgamated 
Engineers. 1880 Apve in 19/4 Cert. 703 Why not give pro- 
motion to the .. officers inan amalgamated regimental list ? 

Amalgamating (Ame'lgime'tin), vd/. sb. (f. 
as prec.+-InGl.] /7, The process of alloying with 


(Said of mercury and 


263 


mercury; 4ence, of intimatcly combining different 
elements into one. (Mostly gerundial or attrzb.) 

1753 [See AmaLGamatE v. 1.] 1789 96 Morsk Ammer. Geog. 
II. 301 Quicksilver. . sent over to America for the purpose of 
amalgamating. 1859 Srvin Afevico in Jrul. R.G.S. XXX. 
48 Smelting and amalgainating works. : 

Amalgamating (amarlgameitin), pp/. a. [f. 
as prec.+-ING2,] Combining different elements 
into one, uniting. 

1809 SoutHeyY in Q. Rev, I]. 34 The amalgamating spirit of 
polytheism. 1869 Dacly News 2 Sept., ‘These ten offices 
were merged in the Albert .. a great amalgamating interest. 

algamation (ame:lgamé' fan). [n. ofaction 
f. AMALGAMATE: see -aTion. Cf, mod.Fr. amal- 
gamatton, which may be the earlicr.] 

1. The softening of metals, ctc. by union with 

mercury ; the action or process of combining with 
mercury; and dy extension, the intimate combin- 
ation of two metals into an alloy. Often a¢/r7d, 
_ 1612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. 1653, 268 Amalgamation 
is the putting together, solution, or calcination of familiar 
metals, by Argent vivin, etc. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 
1. 474 Metals by amalgamation shall be confounded and en- 
tirely concealed within each other. 1869 Roscor £écm. 
Chent. 271 For the extraction of silver from the other ores, 
a process termed amalgamation is employed, in which mer- 
cury is used to dissolve the metallic silver. 1875 Ure Dicz. 
arts III. 808 Details of the Amalgamation Process. 

b. (See quot.) 

_ 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Amalgamation is also applied, 
in a less proper sense, to a solution of sulphur with mercury. 
In this sense amalgamation amounts to the same as mollifi- 
cation or softening; in which sense the word is used by 
some ancient chemists. ’ 

2. fig. The action of combining distinct elements, 
Taces, associations, into one uniform whole. 

1775 De Lotme Constit. Eng... ii. (1784) 24 The amalgam- 
ation of the Saxons and Normans. 1824 CoLerinGe Ads to 
Refl, 226 ‘The forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradi- 
tion with the incongruous scheme of Pantheisin. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Organ. § 2. 45 The amalgamation of 
County, City, and University police into one Corps. ; 

3. ‘The state or condition of being united with 
mercury; and dy extension, a mixture or union of 


metals generally. 

1753 CuambBers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., According to these rules, 
there will always be an amalgamation made. 1874 BouTeLi 
rms §& Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass, an amal- 
gamation, that is, of copper with tin, 

4. fig. A homogeneous union of what were pre- 
viously distinet elements, societies, ete. 

1828 Macaucay //ellam, Ess. 1. 51 ‘The two hostile ele- 
ments of which it consists have never been known to forma 
perfect amalgamation. 1850 GLapstone Gleauiugs V. lii. 
204 Reasons. . for a close amalgamation between ecclesias- 
tical and civil authority. ' ‘ 

Amalgamative (4mx'lgameitiv, -étiv), @. [f. 
AMALGAMATE v.: see -IVE.] Tending to, or cha- 
racterized by, amalgamation. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 632 The metropolis is a gre- 
garious, social, or amalgamative region. 

+Ama‘lgamatize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. *amal- 
gamat- assumed stem of AMALGAMA+ -1ZE. An af- 
lectation of a more scholarly form than AMALGAM- 
aE. Cf. dramatize, stigmatize.) = AMALGAMIZE. 

c1610 Bacon Physiol. Rem, (Spedding) III. 813 Quest. 
touching Minerals:—Sublimation; Precipitation; Amal- 
gamatizing, or turning into a soft body; Vitrification. 

Amalgamator (4mxlgaméitaz). Rarely -er. 
[f. AMALGAMATE v.: see -oR, -ER.] One who, or 
that which, amalgamates: sfec. a. One who arranges 
an amalgamation between public companies ; b. 
The apparatus used for extracting silver from its 
ore by combining it with mercury. 

1838 P. Partey Fales ab. Christ. xxxii. 293 A great blazy 
fire... the amalgamater of the age and sex. 1862 Lond. Rev. 
23 Aug. 156 The professional amalgamators who conduct the 
negotiations, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.807 The amalgam- 
ators. . are usually cast-iron pans. 

Amalgamed, ///. a. ?0ds. [f. AMALGAM v. + 
-ED.] Coated with amalgam. 

1789 NicHotson Electr. in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 265 The 
cylinder was then excited by applying an amalgamed leather. 

Ama‘lgaming, v//. sb. 700s. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1.] ‘The process of forming amalgams. 

¢ 1386 & 1827. [See AMALGAM ¥.] 

+Ama:lgamiza‘tion. Ods. rare—. [n. of 
action f. next: see -ATION.] = AMALGAMATION. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. Supp. s.v. Amalgamation, This shews 
the general method of amalgamizations, 

+ Ama‘lgamize, v. Obs. rare. [f, AMALGAM sé. 
+-1ZE.] ‘To reduce to a soft mass ; esp. to soften 
or alloy with mercury. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouner's Bk. Physic 2/2'Take Persickertlells 
.. and amalgamize the same verye well til it be like a salve. 
1674 Goprrey /nj. & Abus. Physic 39 Having Amalgamiz'd 
many pounds worth of Gold with Mercury. 

+ Ama‘lgamized, #//. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Reduced to a soft mass. 

1599 A. M. Gadelhouer’s Bk. Physic 5/2 The whyte of one 
Egge, and oyle of Poppyes, amalgamized with water. 

+Ama‘lgamy. 06s. rare—'. [f. AMALGAM, by 
form-assoc, with -y in alchemy, pharmacy’, OF -GAMY 
infoly-gamy, etc.] Amalgamating process or action. 

1788 New Lond. Vag. 525 Foote deemed the crimes and 
follies of individuals convertible into advantage by the 
amalgamy of wit. 
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Amalic (Amze'lik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. dpad-ds 
weak, feeble+-tc.] In Amalic actd: Cy CH), N, 
O, + 11,0, a product of the decoin position of caffcine 
by chlorine; so named from its feeble acid re- 
action. 

1863 Watts Pict, Chem. 1, 161 Amalic acid... with baryta, 
potash, and soda, forins compounds of # deep violet colour. 
oe Harvey Jat, Aled. 705 Amalic acid .. stains the skin 
pink. 

Amall, variant of AMEL, Ods., cnamcl. 

Amamon, obs. form of AMomus. 

+Ama‘nd, v. Obs. [ad. 1. dmandi-re to send 
away, f. @=ad- off + manda-re to order.] “To send 
off, dismiss. 

ta1600 ALS. Kawi. No. 437, 11 (lalliw.) Opinion guideth 
least, and she by faction Is quite amanded. 1611 Sreew 
flist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. 15 Who.. was amanded, and sent Pri- 
soner to Shrewesburie. ¢ 1665 R. Carpenter Pray. Jesuit 
64, I will amand.. thee to some vast and horrid Desert. 
1795 Wythe Decisions 86 A court of equity which would 
rather ainand the plaintiff to his remedy at common Law. 

Amand, sé, Sc. Law. Sce AMENDS, 

+ Amanda‘tion. O4s.-° fad. L. dmandition- 
em a sending away, n. of action f. dmandid-re: see 
prec.] ‘The action of sending off or dismissing. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Amandation, a sending away, or 
removal, 1755 JouNnson, Amandatiou, the act of sending on 
a message or employment. 

Amandin(e (Amz-ndin). [a. Fr. amandine ; £. 
amande almond + -1N(E.]  @. An albuminons sub- 
stance contained in sweet almonds. b. A kind of 
cold cream prepared from the same. 

1845 Bachel. of Albany (1848) 123 Explaining that the candles 
were ‘patent amandines.’ 1861 Sata Tw. Round Clock 197 
They would want you to buy amandine for your hands, 
kalydor for your hair. 

Amandine, obs. form of ALMANDINE. 

Amang, obs. and north. dial. form of Amon. 

Amanitine (aminaitain).  [f. Gr. dyavir-a a 
sort of fungi, mentioned by Dioscorides + -1NE.] 
The active narcotic principle of poisonous fungi. 

1847 in Craic. 1861 H. Macmitian footn. Page Nat. 248 
When extracted by water and alcohol, a brown solid sub- 
stance called amanitine is obtained. 1878 Kinczetr Anim. 
Chem, 302 Harnack has found in the red fungus which yields 
muscarine another alkaloid which he terms amanitine. 

+Ama‘nse, v. Ods. Forms: 1 amdnsumi-an, 
tamansi-an, 2-3 amansi-en, amansi, 4 amonsi. 
[f.A-Zref.1 out, away + wdusem familiar, intimate + 
-?-an verbal formative ; /7¢. to dis-familiarize, to put 
out of intimacy. (Has been erroneously said to be 
derived from sommeung, samnung, congregation.) 
The contraction to amansi-an app. began in OE. 
as one MS. of Cnut’s Sece/ar Laws has pa. pple. 
amansod =amansumod.) Toexcommunicate, ana- 
thematize. 

¢800 Bxpa iv. § 17 (Bosw.) We amansumiap mid heortan & 
mid mube da de hi amansumedan. c 1475 Lamb. Hom. 45 
Amansed beo be mon |e sunne-dei nulle iloken. a 1250 Ow/ 
& Night. 1307 Heo were ifurn of prestes mupe Amansed. 1297 
R.Grouc. 474 He amansede alle thulke, that such vnri3t adde 
ido. ¢ 1308 Pol. Songs 196 To extredite and amonsi al That 
lafful men doth robbi. 

+ Ama‘nsed, ///. a. Ods.; also 1 amansumod. 
[see prec.] Excommunicated, anathcmatizcd. 

c1000 Cunt's Sec. Laws § 67 (Bosw.) Gif hw4 amAnsodne 
(44S. B. amnansumodne] odde ttlahne habbe and healde. 
c12zz0 Leg. St. Aath.2101 Aud tine mix maume3 alle beon 
amansed. . 

+ Ama‘nsing, v4/. sb. Obs. Forms: 1 amans- 
umung, 3 amanzinge, manzinge. [f. amdsesumi- 
an AMANSE + -1NG1.] Excommunication, anathema. 

¢ 1000 AELFRic Yosh. vii. 12 Besmiten mid bere amansum- 
unge. 1340 <1ye76. 189 Panne ssel he keste his greate manz- 
inge as fe heje bissop.. Pe ilke amanzinge sel by ope alle 
po volke pet ssole by a left half. 

+tAmant. Ods. [a. Fr. amant lover :—L. amant- 
em, pr. pple. of amd-re to love.] A lover, partisan. 

1493 Festivall (W. de Worde 1515) 107 The nyght before 
eyther Johans appeyred to theyr amantes. ; 

Amanuer‘nse, v. To act as an amanuensis, to 
write from dictation. 

1849 SoutHEY Comm.-Place Bk. Ser. nu. 359 Broughtup to 
the trade of copying books or rather of amanuensing. , 

Amanuensis (4me:nimensis). Pl. -es (iz. 
(L. (in Suetonius) adj. used subst., f, denominative 
phrase a mani a secretary, short for servus a manu 
+ -eus?s belonging to.] | One who copies or writes 
from the dictation of another. 

1619 Scrater Expos. Thess. (1627) I. To Reader 6 An 
Amanuensis to take my Dictates, 1621 Burton Anat. Afed. 
Democr. 11 Allowing him six or seven amanuenses to write 
out his dictates. 1714 Spect. No. 617 » 4 Our Friend .. by 
the help of his Amanuensis, took down all their Names. 
1765 Tucker Lé. Vat. II. 446 Caesar could dictate to three 
amanuenses together. 1860 Ssuies Sed/-//elp it. 38 For many 
years after their marriage, she acted as his amanuensls- 

+ Ama‘r, v. Obs. Forms: 1 amyrr-an, 
amerr-an, 2~5 amerr-e(n, 3-5 amer, 3-faMerT-e, 
amarr-e. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + Mar, OE. merr-an, 
myrr-an, to spoil, destroy.] To destroy, spoil, 
mar, squander; hurt, injure. 

¢88s K..Evrrep Boeth, xxxii. § 1 Des andwearda_ wela 
amerp and lat da men. ¢ 1000 -1¢s. Gosf. Luke xv. 14 Da he 
his haefde ealle amyrrede. ¢ 1160 //atfon U. ibid, Da he 
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hyo hzfde ealle amerde. rz0g Layam. 19469 Ne mihte 
heo.. mid hare strengde: bene wal amzrre. 1399 LANGL. 
Rich. Redeless Prol. 15 Thus tales me troblid .. And amarride 
my mynde. ax1q400 Uctouzan 1307 He ran with a drawe 
swerde.. And all hys goddys ther he amerrede. ¢ 1440 Gesta 
Rom. (1879) 253 Not a litle mevid, & amarryd in mynde. 

| Amaracus (Amerakds). Adapted in 5 as 
amarac. [L. amdra-cus, a. Gt. duapakos, applied 
to same plant.) An aromatic plant, the Dittany 
of Crete (Orzganum dictamnus), by some made the 
type of a distinct genus (A aracus). 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 1017 Eke amarac and other 
fresshed floures. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) If. 92 That 
Amaracus or Marjeram which they call the Phrygian. 1830 
TENNYSON (Exone 95 Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 

+Amara‘ntal, a. Oés.rare—'. [f. Gr.dpapavr-os 
(see AMARANT(H) +-AL1.] | Unfading, everlasting. 

1674 J. Blrian] Harzv.-Home Postsc. 56 A Kingdom that 
Is apthartal, amiantal, Amarantall. 

Amarant(h (zmarent, -znp). Also 6-7 ama- 
ranthe. [a. Fr. amarante, f. L. amarant-us, a. Gr. 
dpapayr-os, used as name of a flower, but properly 
adj. ‘everlasting, f. a not +*-yapavr-os fading, 
corruptible, f. wap-av- stem of papaiv-ev to wither, 
decay (root mar-, mor- die). Long used in the 
L. form amarantus, corruptly written (by form- 
assoc. with folyanthus, etc.) amaranthus, as if 
containing the Gr. av@os flower; amarant (now 
commonly awaranth) being at first only poetic.] 

1. An imaginary flower reputed never to fade; a 
fadeless flower(as a poetic conception). Also aét77d. 

1616 Drumm. or Hawt, in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 285 Vpon her 
head shee ware Of amaranthes a crowne. ¢1630 — Wks. 
1711, 17/1 Th’ immortal amaranthus. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 
149 Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 1667 — P. Z. i. 
353 Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, Immortal 
Amarant. 1815 Soutney in Q. Rev. XIII. 274 His laurels 
are entwined with the amaranths of righteousness. 1827 
Kester Chr. V. St. Barn., The genial amarant wreath to wear. 

3. A genus of omamental plants (Amarantus, 
N.O. Amarantacew) with coloured foliage, of which 
the Prince’s Feather and Love-lies-bleeding are 
species. 

1551 Turner “Yeréa/ 22 Amaranthus of Pliny .. is rather 
a purple eare then a floure. 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health 
(1633) 258 The hearbe called purple veluet flower, or Ama- 
ranthus. 1g§96 Seenser /.Q. ui. vi. 45 Sad Amaranthus, in 
whose purple gore Me seemes I see Amintas wretclied fate. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 512:R.) Some Plants Blood-Red, Stalke 
and Leafe, and all; as Amaranthus. 1725 BraoLey Faw. 
Dict., Amaranthus, Flower Gentle, called by some, Princes 
Feathers. 1794 Martyn Kousseau’s Bot.xvi.207 The Crested 
Amaranth... is commonly called Cock’s-comb. 1847 LinDLEY 
Veg. Kinga. (ed. 2)510 Amaranths grow in crowds or singly. 

3. A purple colour, being that of the foliage of 

purp , g 8 
Amarantus. 
1690 Lond. Gaz.mmdlv/4 One amarant and green Mantua 


and Petticoat. 1858 PLancué Fairy Tales 74 Her dress was 
of amaranth satin. 


4. Globe Amaranth: Gomphrena globosa (N.O. 
Antarantace®). 

5. Yellow Amaranth: A composite plant 
(Helichrysum Stachas). 

1551 Turner Heréa/23 The herbe..called of Galene ama- 
ranthus .. hath a little white branche. . the tope is al yelowe. 
1578 LytE Dodoens 89 Ageratum Aurelia..of some Ama- 
vanthus Luteus. 1731 Baier, Awarantus luteus, flower 
maudlin, or baltazar with a yellow flour. 1875 Miss Birp 
Hawaii 134 Roses, pohas, yellow amaranth. 

Amarant(h)aceous (x:mar&nté-fas), a. Bot. 
[f prec.+-ackous.] Of the nature of ama- 
rant(h. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 408/1 Celosia, a genus of amarant- 
aceous plants. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amarantaceous, and 
Amaranthaceous. 

Amarant(h)ad (zmare'ntad). Bot. [f.as prec. 

+-aD.] A plant ofthe N.O. Amarantacex, an ally 
of the genus Amarant(h. 

1866 7 reas. Bot. 244 Celosia, a genus of amaranthads. 

Amarant(h)ine (emirentin, -pin), @.; in 
Miltonamarantin.[fAMARANT(H + -INE;inmod.L. 
anarantinus.] 


1. Of or pertaining to amarant(h, of everlasting 
flowers, fadeless. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 78 Thir blissful Bowrs Of Amarantin 
Shade. 1713 Swit Caden. & Van.Wks.1755 11 1.11.8 She plucks 
in heav’n's high bow’rs A sprig of amaranthine flow'rs, 1858 
Loner. The Two Angels vii, ‘The angel with the amaranth- 
ine wreath, Pausing, descended. 

2. Fadeless, immortal, undying. 

1781 Cowrer Hofe 164 Hope Plucks amaranthine joys 
from bowers of bliss. 1847 H. Rocers £ss. I. v. 240 To 
bloom for ever in amaranthine loveliness. 

3. Amarant(h-coloured. 

1874 Harvy Madding Crowd I1.i. 15 Promontories of cop- 
pery cloud which bounded a green and pellucid expanse in 
the western sky; amaranthine glosses came over them. 

Amarant(h)oid (mire ntoid, -poid), a. and 
sh. [f. as prec.+-01D.] A. adj. Resembling ama- 
rant(h, B. sé. An ally of amarant(h. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. iii. 357 Make hot Beds for your 
tender annual Flowers..such as Amaranthus’s, Aniaran- 
thoides. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amaranthord, 

Amaraunt, obs. form of EMERALD. 

c1325 £. EF. Allit. 7’, B. 1470 Amaraun3 & amaffised stones. 


+ Ama‘ricate, v. Obs. rare“. [f. late L. 
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antaricat- ppl. stem of amdrica-re to make bitter, 
f. amarus bitter.] To embitter, irritate. 


1651 N. Biccs New Dispens. ? 80. 47, How doth Opium 
amaricate ? 


arine (Améerain), sb. Chem. [f. L. amar-us 
bitter+-INE4.] A name proposed for various 
bitter vegetable principles ; sfec. applied to the 
alkaloid (C,H,,N,) resulting from the action of 
ammonia on essence of bitter almonds, which has 
also been called BENZOLINE. 
1839 Hoorer Med. Dict. 77 Amarine, a name given by 


some to the bitter principle of vegetables. 1863 Watts Dic?. 
Chem, 1. 162 Amarine becomes strongly electrical by friction. 

+Amarine, a. Obs. rare—'. In 7 amerine. 
[f. L, awdr-us bitter +-1nEl. Cf. med.L. amarina, 
a morello cherry.] Bitter, sour. 

1601 HoLiano P/7izy (1634) I. 440 The Amerine Apples doe 
keepe good long, whereas the honie Apples will abide no time. 

+Ama‘ritude. Oés. [a. OFr. amaritude:—L. 
amaritudo bitterness, f.amar-zsbitter.] Bitterness. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvi.94 Thou haste absorbed me 
and reclosed in the grete see of amarytude. 1599 A. M. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 18/1 Adde thervnto a little Suger, 
that heereby the amaritude may somewhat be diminished. 
1611 SrEEO Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. vill. (1632) 576 With much more 
bleeding amaritude of spirit, 1666 G. Harvey Aordus Angl. 
(J.) What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler. 
1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Amarrous, a. Ols.-° [f. L. amar-us bitter + 
-0uSs.] ‘Bitter, sharp, froward, hard to be ap- 
peased, spightful, sour.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+Amarrstled, 4//. a. Os. rave. ? Stuffed full. 

c1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 111 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye, ichot thart a-marstled in to the mawe. 

+Amarrtyr, v. Obs. rare—.  [f. A- pref. 1 or 
11+ Martyr, ME. martr-en.] To martyr. 

2a1300 A/S. Laud No. 108. 165 (Halliw.) And amartrede so 
thane holie man. 

+Amarrulence. 0és.-° 
‘Bitterness.’ J. 

1731 1n Baitey; whence in JouNnson. 

+Ama‘rulent, 2. Obs. [ad. L. amarzulent-us, 
f. amar-us bitter: see -ULENT.] Full of bitter- 
ness. 

1583 Stuppes Axat, Abuses (1836) 18x Al other pleasures 
and delightes of this life set a parte as amarulent and bitter. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Amarulent, very bitter, spightful, 
envious. 1742 BaiLey, Aszarulent, bitter, froward. 

+Ama‘rvel, v. Ods.; also 4-5 amerveil(e, 
-vail(e, 5 -veyl(le, -vel, amarvail(e, -vel, admer- 
veyll(e, -vayll(e, 5-6 amervaylile. [a. OFr. 
amervetllte-7, earlier émerveillier, esnierveillier, to 
strike with wonder, f. es-:—L. ex-, out, utterly + 
mervetller to surprise, f. vzervet/le wonder, marvel 
:—L. mirabilia. The prefix a- was subseq. erro- 
neously refashioned as ad- in MFr., which was also 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton: see ADMERVEYLLE 
and Ap-.] To strike or fill with wonder ; almost 
always in the passive, To be surprised, astonished. 

@ 1330 Sive Degarré 1046 The Fader amerueiled wes Whi 
his swerd was point les. ¢1350 H’z//. Palesne 3857 Many 
were ameruailed of here dou3ti dedes. c1rq00 HAzph.(Turnb. 
1843) 1694 He was amerveld of that syght. c1430 Lypc. 
Bochas 1. xv. (1554) 31a, As he that was amerueyled in his 
thought. ©1440 Gesta Row. 1. xxxvii. 392 He was amar- 
vailede of her fairenesse. 1470 Haroinc Chron. Ixxvi, The 
knightes . . Amarueled were of it doutelesse. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 218/1 Thenne were they admerueylled of the 
beaute of the reson. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) roo Arthur. .mette wyth much people .. whereof he 
was gretly ameruayled. 

Amaryllid (xmirilid). Bot. [a. L. amaryllid- 
stem of AMARYLLIS.] A plant of the same order as 
the genus Amaryl/zs; an amaryllidaceous plant. 

1830 Linptey Wad. Syst. Bot. 260 Amaryllids show them- 
selves in countless numbers in Brazil. 1880 S. Hipsperp in 
N. 8 Q. Ser. vi. I. 412/2 The daffodils of the garden are ama- 
ryllids ; and between these and lily-worts there is a world of 
difference. ek. 

Amaryllidaceous (xmiri:lidéfas), a. Bot. 
[f. prec.+-acEous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Amaryllidacer, a Nat. Ord. of plants, of which 
Amaryllis, Narciss, and Snowdrop are examples. 

1837 W. Hersert Amaryllidacery 5 Newly introduced 
Amaryllidaceous plants. 1866 T. Moore in 7yeas. Bot. 48 
Amaryllis, the type of the amaryllidaceous family. 

Amaryllideous (e:marili-d/as), a. Bot. [f.as 
prec. +-EOUS.] = prec. | 

1830 Linotey Nad. Syst. Bot. 260 The genuine Amaryl- 
lideous genera Phycella and Placea. 

| Amaryllis (zmirilis). ot. [adopted by 
Linneus, from L. Ammaryllis, a. Gr. “Apapuddis, 
name of a country-girl in Theocritus, Ovid, and 
Virgil.] A genus of autumn-flowering bulbous 
plants, typical of the N.O. Amaryllidacex, species 
of which are cultivated as garden or hot-house 
flowers ; applied also by florists to allied genera. 

1794 Martyn Nousseau’s Bot. xviii.246 Amaryllis; known 
by its superior, bell-shaped corollaofsix petals. 1834 Princte 
Afric. Sketches vi. 209 The large purple flowers of a species 
of amaryllis. 1855 TENNyson Daisy iv, Here and there, on 
sandy beaches A milky-bell'd amaryllis blew. 1866 T. Moorr 
in 7yeas. Bot. 48 Most of the plants called Amaryllis in 
gardens are now referred to /ippeastrum. 

[f. Mask z. | 


[f. next: see -NCE.] 


+Amasked, ///. a. Obs. rare. 


AMATE. 


with A- pref. 11 or 26.) Covered with a mask; 
blindfolded. 


_ 1571 JEweL Holy Script., Philosophy is darke, Astrolo! 

is dark, and Geomatry is darke. The professors therear 
oftentimes runne amasket : they leese themselues, and wan- 
der they know not whither. 1697 Let. x MS. Lansd. No. 
1033. 2 (Halliw.) To go a masked, To wander or be be- 
wildered. 

Amass (imz's), v. [a. Fr. amasse-r (12th c.) f. 
a to+masser, f. masse Mass.]} 

1. gen. To collect into a mass or masses, to heap 
together, pile up, collect. +a. things material. Ods. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte’s Trial of Wits vi.(1596) 83 The 
water, with which the other elements are amassed. 1644 
Butwer Chirol, 26 By the joyning of his Hands together, 
he doth amasse them into one. 1695 Wooowaro Nat. His?. 
Earth ww. (1723) 196 They are amass’d into Balls, Lumps, or 
Nodules. 1775 Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 256 [Ice] by 
being collected and amassed into a large body is thus pre- 
served. 

b. things immaterial. Ods. or arch. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan.(1644)177 This last lesson, in which 
hee amasses and gathers all his former Doctrine. 1638 Pezit, 
Conf. vii. (1657) 123 That ridiculous pack of heresies amassed 
by the Council of Constance. 1756 Burke Sxé/. §& B. Wks. 
I. 177 With what severity of judgement, has Virgil amassed 
all these circumstances. 1833 I. TavLor Fazaz. vill. 311 By 
amassing to a prodigious height the evidences of sanctity. 

c. men, troops, etc. Obs. or arch. (Cf. to mass.) 

1658 CLEVELAND Rustic Rawip. Wks. 1687,415 Why they had 
amassed such Swarms of the People. 1660 Blount Boscobel 
7 Cromwell had amass’d togither a numerous Body of Rebels. 
1745 H.Wa rote Lett. to Montagu 12 Lady Granvilleand the 
dowager Strafford have their At-home’s and amass company. 
1802 J. Bartow Colusz6. vu. 309 Her gallant Stuart here 
amass'd from far The veteran legions of the Georgian war. 

2. zutr. To gather, assemble. arch. 

157z O. Kine in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) X. 276 The sol- 
diers were amassing from all parts of Spain. 1881 D. Ros- 
sett Bal. & Sonn. 181 Billowing skies that scatter and amass. 

3. csp. To heap up for oneself, collect, or accumu- 
late as one’s own. Said of wealth and resources 
ofall kinds. (The earliest, now the ordinary sense.) 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv.14 Peple that will suffer payne 
and trauaylle.. for to amasse grete.tresours. 1483 — G. de 
la Tour fvb, Erthely gond that he hath gadred and 
amassed. a@ 1546 Surrey /cc/es.ili.(R.) The heire shall waste 
the whourded gold amassed with muche payne. 1712 
Hucues Sfect. No. 554 » 4 [He] had amassed to himself such 
stores of knowledge. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 385 Amassing 
gold, and gath’ring naval stores. 1769 Ropertson Charles V, 
V. 11. 228 The great sums of money which his father had 
amassed. 1860 Smites Se//f Help iv. 84 Addison amassed as 
much as three folios of manuscript materials before he began 
his ‘Spectator.’ 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton iv. 44 He has 
been able to amass a fortune. 

+ Ama'ss, sé. Obs. [a.OFr. aniasse, f. amasser: 
see prec. Cf. mod.Fr. amas.] A gathering, accu- 
mulation, collection ; a massing of forces. 

1s9z WyrLEY Avworie 120 At Eureux then I made my 
chiefe amasse, And found I had full seauen hundred speares. 
1603 DamieL Def. Rhine (1717) 20 This great Amass of Elo- 
quence. 1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 25 This Pillar is no- 
thing in effect, but a medly, or an amasse of all the prece- 
dent Ornaments. 1734 Eames in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 
246 An Amass of Heterogeneous Parts diffused in the ther. 

Amassable (amz'sib’l), a. rare. [f. AMass v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being amassed. 

Mod. A sum not so easily amassable in those days. 

Amassed (amz'st), #A/. a. [f. AMASS v. + -ED.] 
Gathered into a mass, accumulated, massed. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low Countr. 117 Shells amassed together 
into great Stones, 1725 BrapLey Faw. Dict. s.v. Distilla- 
tion, All the Taste and Smell of its amassed Simple. @ 1763 
Suenstone Elegies vii. 49 Gold in heaps amast, 188 in 
Frnl, Educ. 35/2 Amassed riches serve or sway every man. 

Amasser (Amzesar). [f- AMASS v.+-ERI.] One 
who amasses ; an accumulator, 

1697 EveELYN Numiism. viii. 289 The great Amasser of this 
.. useful Curiosity. 1861 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 355 The amasser 
of colossal wealth. : 

Amassing (Amz'sin), v4/. sb. [f£ AMass v.+ 
-InG1l.] The action of heaping up oraccumulating. 
(Mostly gerundial.) 

1674 CoLes, An Amassing, Coacervatio. 1716 Br. or Ery 
Charge 7 Aug. 5 There is little need of amassing the Passages 
together, 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 279 His ruling passion 
was amassing state papers. 

Amassment (amez'smént). [a. OFr. amasse- 
ment, {. amasser: see AMASS v. and -MENT.] The 
action of amassing ; an accumulation into a mass. 

1665 GLanviLt Scefs. Sc7, xiii. 76 An amassment of imag- 
inary conceptions, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impos- 
tures, 1741 Watts /aprov. Mind i. 10 A mere amassment 
of what others have written. 1863 KINGLAKE Cr7#zea (1877) 
V. i. 273 That famous amassment of troops. 

Amaster: see AMAISTER v. Obs. 

Amasthenic (z2mAspenik), 2. rave—°. [im- 
prop. for hamasthenic, f. Gr. Gua together + o8ev-os 
strength + -1¢.] = AMACRATIC. 

1859 in WORCESTER. 

+ Amate (Améi't), v.1 Obs. or arch. [a. OF r. 
amate-r, and amati-r, f. a to + mater, matir, f. mat 
dejected, downcast. Obs. bef. 17c0, but used by 
Lytton (as archaic) and Keats.] To dismay, daunt, 
dishearten, cast down. 

c1320 Bevis of Hampt., There myght men sorow see 
Amatud that there had be. 1530 Pasar. 421 [see also 633], 


I amate, I forwery or astonisshe, Yamatte. 1562 J. Hey: 
wooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 14 All mirth was amated. a 1586 


AMATE. 


Stonev Ps. cxxix, Terror shall your mindes amate. 1611 
Corer., Adatier, to quell, mate, amate; subdue, pull vnder, 
take lower, 1642 Cuaries | Ausw. Declar. 19 May 3 The. 
great labour and skill hath heene used to amate and afright 
Our good Subjects. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 79 
Amate, to discourage or daunt. @1821 Keats Nem. 1. 12 
(1848) A half-blown flow’ret which cold blasts amate. 1843 
Lytton Last of Bar, u, iii. 136 It amates me much,.. that 
thou leavest the court in this juncture. 

+Ama-te, v.2 Obs. [f. A- pref 11 intens. + 
Mate v.] To be a fellow or mate to; to be a 
match for, to match, equal. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. ix. 34 Many a iolly paramoure, The 
which them did in modest wise amate. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 
128 To amate and equall even true selfedeniall. 

+ Ama‘te, a. Oés.; also amat. [a. OF r. amat 
overwhelmed, beaten down, f. ayzaler or amalir: 


see AMATEv.!] Overwhelmed, dejected, dismayed. 

@ 1400 Cov. Alyst. 294 Bethryht [ fv. ryth}] ware he make yon 
notamat. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Z'roy1.i, Awhaped and a inate, 
Comfortles of any creature. 1558 W. Forrest Grysilde Sec. 
(1875) 95 Being blanked, as one all amate. 

Ama‘ted, ffl. a. Obs. [f. AMATE v.1+ -ED.] 
Dismayed, overwhelmed, confounded. 

1592 Greene Groatsw. Wt (1874) 15 He that tamed mon- 
sters, stoode amated at beauties ornaments. 1600 FairFax 
Tasso x1. xii. 197 Stood husht and still, amated and amased. 
1656 Trapp E.vfos, Afatt. x. 19 (1868) 154/2 Demosthenes. . 
was.. sometimes so amated that he had not a word to say. 

Amateriali‘stic @. rare. [f. Gr. a privative 
+ MaTERIALtstTic.] Opposed to (philosophic) 
materialism. 

1878 J. Fiske in V. Amer, Rev. CX XVI. 33 It is intensely 
amaterialistic for us to speak of the table as if it had some 
objective existence. 

Amates, obs. form of AMETHYST. 

Amateur (xmats1, e'matiiier). [a. Fr. amateur 
ad. L. amdlér-em, n. of agent f. amd-re to love. 
Occ. pron. as Fr.; often with (5) for Fr. ese; some 
who say (iii) still keep the stress on last syllable. 
So with the derivatives.] 

1. One who loves or is fond of; one who has a 
taste for anything. 

1784 Europ. Alag. 268 The President will be left with his 
train of feeble Amateurs. 1797 Burke (T.) Those who are 
the greatest amateurs or even professors of revolutions. 
1801 Miss Epcewortu /risk Bulls xiv. (1832) 266 The whole 
boxing corps and gentlemen amateurs crowded to behold 
the spectacle. 1817 CHatmers Astron. Disc.i.(1852) 40 The 
amateurs of a superficial philosophy. 1863 Mrs. ATKINSON 
Tartar Steppes 89, 1 am no amateur of these melons. 

2. One who cultivates anything as a pastime, as 
distinguished from one who prosecutes it profession- 
ally; hence, sometimes used disparagingly, as = 
dabbler, or superficial student or worker. 

¢ 1803 Rees Cycl., Amateur, in the Arts, is a foreign term 
introduced and now passing current amongst us, to denote a 
person understanding, and loving or practising the polite 
arts of painting, sculpture, or architecture, without any re- 
gard to pecuniary advantage. 1807 “dru. Rev. X. 461 It 
was not likely that..an amateur .. should convict these 
astronomers ofgrossignorance, 1827-39 De Quincey Alurder 
Wks. 1862 1V. 15 Not amateurs, gentlemen, as we are, but 
professional men. 1882 Boy's Own Paper 1V. 807 Our ama- 
teurs are improving, and the interval between them and the 
professionals is growing beautifully less. ; 

_ b. Often prefixed (in apposition) to another desig- 
nation, as amateur painter, amaleur gardener. 

_ 1863 Burton B&, /funter ror Amateur purchasers do not, 

in the long run, make a profit. 1866 Geo. Exiot Fedix //. 

38 He’s a sort of amateur gentleman, 

3. Hence a//rid. almost adj. Done by amateurs. 
Cf. amaleur gardener with amateur gardening. 

1848 Mariott /fa/y IL. iii. 8, Not merely a subject for 
amateur discussion. 1849 Sir J.Steruen Eccles. Biogr.(ed.2) 
I. 442 The evening closed with amateur theatricals, 1862 
Heres Organiz. Daily Life 64 ‘Yhe getting-up of an ama. 
teurplay. 1882 S¢. Nicholas 11. 717 Amateur Newspapers. 
1882 Boy's Own Paper 1V. 415 Amateur running records. 

Amateurish (emiatiiierif), a. [f. prec. + -1sH.] 
Such as characterizes an amateur rather than a 
professional worker; having the faults or deficien- 
cies of amateur work. 

1864 Miss Brannon //, Dunédar 111. i.6 Fond of pictures, in 
a frivolous amateurish kind of way. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
1. x. 72 He goes ina condescending amateurish way, into the 
city, 1868 Pad/ Mall G. 19 Sept. 12 As a work of literary 
art it is what painters call ‘amateurish. 1881 A thenzum 
No. 2810, 310/3 Written in a more amateurish style. 

Amatewrishly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Inan 
amateurish manner, 

1882 Frud, Educ. No. 155. 171 Those .. who dabbled ama- 
teurishly in useful work. 

Amateu:‘rishness. [f.as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being amateurish; the appearance of 
being an amateur, and not a professional worker. 

1865 Pall Alall G. 1 May 11 Making allowances for a cer- 
tain amateurishness which time will cure. 1881 Standard 
9 May, The amateurishness of the gentleman and the self- 
consciousness of the lady. 

Amateurism (x'matiiiriz’m). [f. Amateur 
+-IsM.] The characteristic practice of an amateur. 

1868 Tomahawk 5 Dec., Amateurism is the curse of the 
nineteenth century. 1882 Fed? 7 Oct. 506 [Either] to kee 
within the bounds of honest amateurism, or turn professional, 

Amateurship (a mitiiieifip). [fas prec. + 
-SHIP.] The quality or character of an amateur; 
a. of being fond of, having a liking for, something ; | 
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b. of dabbling in matters for which one has no 
professional training, dilcttantism. 

1834 De Quincey Cacsars Wks. 1862 1X. 106 The cool and 
cowardly spirit of amateurship in which the Roman. . sat 
looking down upon the bravest of men .. inangling each 
other for his recreation. 1834 Miss Evocrworru Zleden U1, 
2 Horace (thinking| most of himself and his amateurship 
1875 Hamerton /ufed/, Life ut. v. roo Napoleon LT indulged 
in..a dangerous kind of amateurship, He had a taste for 
amateur generalship. 

+Ama‘ting, v//. sb. Obs. [f. Amatr v.l+ 
-tnGl] The action of dismaying, casting down, 
or quelling. 

1607 Hitron Ji7ks. 1. 373 This doctrine is of great vse to 
the amating of this humor, which is the very height of pride. 

+tAmating, f//. a. Obs. [f. Amate v1 + 
-{nNG?.]_ Dismaying, daunting. 

1600 FairFax Tasso xi. xxii. 238 Vpon their faces pale well 
might you note A thousand signes of hart amating feare. 

+Ama‘tion. 0¢s.-° [ad. L. amdtion-em, n. of 
action f. amdre to love.) ‘Wanton loue.’ Cock- 
eram 1623. 

Amatist, amatites, obs. forms of AMETHYST. 

Amative (xmiativ), @. [f. L. aaz- ppl. stem 
of amd-re to love +-IVE, as if ad. L. *amacivus.] 
Disposed to loving. 

1636 Eart Mancuuster Contempl, Alort. 33 [The soul's} 
amative vertues unite her to God. @1678 WoopHeEap Holy 
Living (1688) 174 The affectionate and amatiue powers, 1850 
Kincstev A/t. Locke ii. (1876) 32 Amative and combative 
organs small—a general want of healthy animalism, 

ativeness (xmativnés). Phren. [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] Propensity to love, or sexual passions. 

1815 SeurzHeim /’kystogn, Sysl. Pref. 9 In the nomencla- 
ture of the propensities.. 1 have therefore adopted amative- 
ness, like destructiveness. 1828 Compe Constit. Maw ii. § 5 
Amativeness is a feeling obviously necessary to the con- 
tinuance ofthe species. 1869 Swinpurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 
210 The Satyrs .. retain their natural amativeness. 

+Amato‘rculist. O6s.-° [f. L. amdtorcul-us 
a pitiful lover, dim. of amdtor + -1st.] ‘A trifling 
sweetheart, a general lover.’ Bailey 1731; whence 
in J. 

Amatorial (ematorial), a. [f. L. anedtori-us 
pertaining to a lover +-aLl.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a lover, or to love-making. 

1603 J. Davies Alicrocosmos (1876) 66 The fourth and last 
hy Venus governed, Is called the Fury amatoriall. 1774 T. 
Warton Exe, Poetry(1840) I. Diss. ii. 118 Epigrams,amatorial 
verses, and poems. 1829 Jesse Yrod. Naturalist 271 Various 
amatorial and caressing language. 1841 D'IsraEtt Amen. 
Lit, (1859) I. 308 The amatorial poet even designates the 
spots hallowed by his passion. 

2. Epithet of the oblique muscles of the eyes, 
‘which give them a cast sideways, and assist in 
that particular look by some ealled og/ing’ Cham- 
bers Cyel. 1751. 

Amato'‘rially (ematé~riali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In an amatoria] manner. 

a 1859 WorcESTER cites Darwin. 

Amatorvrian, a. ? Obs. rare. [f. L. amalori-us + 
-AN.] | Amatorial, amatory. 

1779 Jounson L. P., Smith, Wks. 1787 HH. 456 After the 
inanner of Horace’s Lusory or Amatorian Odes. [Not in 
Johnson's Dict.] | 

+ Amatorious, 2. Ods. 

Relating to love, amatory. 

1601 Hotianp Péry (1634) L1. 40 This root had an amator- 
ious propertie to win loue. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor.27 These 
and such like amatorious words. 1649 Mitton Erkouokd. 
12 The vaine amatorious Poem of Sir Philip Sidneys Arcadia. 

Amatory (x matari), a. and sh. [ad. L. amd- 
lori-us of or pertaining to amaddor a lover.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a lover, to love- 
making, or to sexual love generally. 

1599 A. M. Gabseltoner's Bk. Physic 183/1 When any person 
hath eaten any amatorye fascinations. 1772 Sir W. Jones 
Poems & Ess. Pref. 11 The form of those little amatory poems. 
1846 H. Eris £levn Maréles 11.109 The urn contained the 
ashes of some amatory poet, 1858 THACKERAY Virgii. xxii. 
(1878) 175 To say that she confessed this ainatory sentiment. 

. 56. A love-potion, a philtre. [L. amalérinum.] 

1635 Heyvwoop Hrerarch. 1x. 615 Magicke vanities, Exor- 
cismes, Incantations, Amatories. 1652 GauLe JJagastrom. 
268 Exorcisms, and incantations, and amatories. 1721 BaiLey, 
A matory, a philter to cause love. [Not in Jounson.] 

+ Amau'grey, frc?. Obs. [a. OF r. a mal gré, 
a@ maugré, more common in Fr. and Eng. without 
a-: see MauGre.] In spite of, despite. 

¢1449 Pecocx Nepr. 52 He schal consente in his witt.. 
wole he nyle he, amaugrey his heed. 

| Amaurosis (ccmGréwsis). Jed. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. dpavpwots, n. of action f. dzavpe-ev to darken, 
f. apavp-ds dark, dim.] Partial or total loss of 
sight arising from disease of the optic nerve, usually 
without external change in the eye. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Amanurosts, gutta serena, a disease in 
the eyes, viz, when the sight is gone, and no fault to be 
seen, 1704 Loud. Gas. mmmmlix/s Forerunner of an Amau- 
rosis or Gutta Serena. 1843 Cartyte Past & Pres. (1858) 81 
Thick serene opacity, thicker than amaurosis. 1876 A ¢/e- 
uzun 16 Dec. 806/3 An attack of amaurosis had suspended 
his labours. 

Amaurotic (xmgrp'tik), a. Jed. [f. pree., as 
if ad. Gr. *apavperix-ds.] Affected with amaurosis. 

1839 Hoorer Wed. Dict. 78 There is moreover something 


[f. as prec. +-ous.] 


AMAZED. 


very characteristic in the appearance of an amaurotic eye. 
1839°47 Yoon Cycl, Anat, & Plys, 111. 722/1 After a tine 
he became amaurotic and comatose. ; q 

+Amay:, v. Obs. [a. ONFr. amater = OF r. 
esmater (whence also Eng. form esmay; cf. Pr. 
esmatar, \t. smagare), f. es:—L. ex out + -magare, 
according to Diez, ad. OIIG. mayan, -en, to be 
powerful or strong: see Dismay.] ¢ravs. and reff. 
To dismay. 

€1380 Sir Fernméd, 485 Pou ne mizt nozt me amaye. ¢ 14z5 
Seven Sages (P.) 1536 Sire, ne amay the nou3t. 1485 CaxtTos 
Chas. the Gt. 142 Lordes, esmaye you nothyng. ‘ 

+ Amaye’d, //. a. Obs. [f. pree.+-ED.]  Dis- 
mayed. 

¢1300 AY Adis. 1748 Hhis knyghtis amayed buth. ¢ 1374 
Cuavcir Troylus iv. 641 Whereof ertow.. panne amiayed? 
1393 Gowrr Conf. 1. 110 Wherein he wold ride amaied. 

Amaze (4mé'z), v.; also, 3-7 amase. [f. A- 
pref, t Vintensive + MAzZE.] 

+1. To put out of one’s wits; to stun or stupcfy, 
as by a blow on the head; to infatuate, craze. Ods. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. R.270 Nis he witterlich amased & ut of his 
witte. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx. xii, It was no wonder 
that I was amazed, My herte and minde she had so tane 
in cure, 1530 PatsGr. 421/1 You will amase hym with beat- 
yng of hym thus aboute the heed. He was so amased with 
the stroke that he was redy to fall downe. 1553 Upati. 
Rotster Dotster ww. vii, To be amased with the smoke. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 44 ‘The Lord... smote him to the ground, 
and amazed him. ' 

+2. To drive one to his wit’s end, bewilder, per- 
plex. Ods. 

1563 /fomzilies 1. ii. 1. (1640) 70 They dull and amaze the 
understanding of the unlearned. 1603 Drayton /feroic. Lf. 
xi. 136 Let not the Beames, that Greatnesse doth reflect, 
Amaze thy Hopes. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. (1634) 135 
‘Vhe Snow amazeth them, and, dazzling their eyes, causeth 
them presently to fall. 1642 H. More Song ef Sond 1. App. 
Ixxix, That which well amazen may The wisest man and 
puzzle evermore. A 

+ 3. To overeome with sudden fear or panic; to 
fill with consternation, terrify, alarm. Oés. 

1530 Patscr. 4214/1, I amase, I fray sodenly, Fesgare. 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 27 Though they to one be ten, Be not 
amazed, 1653 WALTON Angler 109 The sight of any shadow 
amazes the fish. 1706 tr. Dupin's Lect. Hist. 16th C. 1h. im. ii. 
35 Besides it is the Duty of a Preacher 10 amaze a Sinner. 

4. To overwhelin with wonder, to astound or 
greatly astonish. 

1s9z Sttaxs. Ven, & Ad. 634 Crystal eyne, Whose full 
perfection all the world amazes. 1766 H. Brooke sol of 
Quality (1859) 11. 9 You amaze me greatly—is this all the 
notice and care they take of such a treasure? 1824 Dispix 
Libr. Comp. 185 Would startle the sensitive, and even amaze 
the incredulous. 1849 Macautay //rst, Eng. 11.33 A young 
man, whose eccentric career was destined to amaze Europe. 

+5. refl. To bewilder, puzzle, or drive oncself 
stupid. Oés. 

1645 Mitton Codast, (1851) 357, I amaze me. 1653 WALTON 
Angler 98, | might easily amaze my self, and tire you in 
a relation of them. «1678 Marvett Poems Wks. 1776 Til. 
412 How vainly men themselves amaze, To win the palm, 
the oak, or hays. 

6. zxztr. To be astounded or stupefied. arch. 

1589 Putrenxnam Eng. Poesie (1869) 240 It would so make 
the chast eares amaze. 1593 Pree div. 7, 79 Madam, 
amaze not. 1875 B. Tavior Fausi 1. i. LL. 5 Eye is blinded, 
ear amazes, /érd. 1v. i. 11. 236 Men amaze thereat. 

Amaze (4m2"z), sé. [f. the vb.] = AMAZEMENT. 
(dA maze and a mace were often identified.) 

+1. Loss of one’s wits, mental stupefaction, 
craze. Ops. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, To gape and loke as it were 
ina mase. 1586 Lurton Lhousand Notabte Things (1675) 28% 
‘The gentleman was stricken in amaze, fell sick, and died. 

+2. Bewilderment, mental confusion. Oés. 

1§93-162z R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 52 Heaving the lead 
in fourteene fathoms, wee had ground, which put us all into 
amaze. 1616 7raz. Eng. Piler. in Harl, Misc b. 351, 1 was 
in amaze, and knew not what todo. 1671 Mitton /’. A. 1. 
38 Soon our joy is turn’d Into perplexity and new amaze. 
1754 Mrs. Decany Let?. 278 Our god-daughter is pretly 
well, still in a whirl and an amaze. 

+3. Loss of presence of mind through terror, 
panic. Obs. 

1601 Weever irr. Martyrs FE viij, What forme most terrour 
and amaze will show. 1665 Mas ey Grotius's L. Countr. 
Wars 811 Thus once more brought into an amaze, they fled 
absolutely. @1703 Pomerer oct. Wks. (1833) 97 Strike the 
affrighted nations witha wild amaze. 1718 Pore /dzad v. 35 
Struck with amaze and shame, the Trojan crew Or slain or 
fled, the sons of Dares view. 1766 Gotpsmitu Vic, Wakes 
xi. (1857) 63 he whole rout was in amaze. 

4. Extreme astonishment, wonder. (Now chiefly 
poetical, AMAZEMENT beiny usual in prose.) 

1579 Lyty Euphues (1868) 251 A Cathedral] Church, the very 
Mauestie whercoff, stroke them into a maze. 1588 SHAK». 
LL. Lu. 246 His faces owne margent did coate such 
amazes, That all eyes saw his eies inchanted with gazes. 
1647 May //7s¢. Pard.iu. v. 100 An amaze, that the besieged 
should continue in such an height of resolution. 1713 Annt- 
son Ca/ow. iii. 58 With pleasure and amaze, I stand trany- 
ported! 1741 RicHarpson Pasiela 1. 64 She stood all in 
Amaze, and look'd at me from Top to Toe. 1880 HinweLis 
Undisc. Country v. 85 He stared at Ford in even more amaze 
than anger. 

Amazed (Aimé'2d), pf/. a. [f, AMAZE 2. + -ED.] 

+1. Driven stupid; stunned or stupefied, as by 
a blow; out of one’s wits. Ods. ; ’ 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 234 Nai, seid sum amased ping. 1393 Gowrr 
Conf, 11.21, 1 wot neuer, what | am.. But muse as he, that 
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were amased. 1447 BokeNHAM Lywys of Seyntys 14 As aman 
amasyd he sodeynly dede abreyde. 1551 Turner Herbal 
(1568) 9 Leopardes bayne Iayd toa scorpione maketh hym vt- 
terlyamasedandnum. 1586 T.B. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 
491 She strake hir head so hard against the wall, that she 
fell downe amazed. a@160q Hanmer Chron. Tred. (1633) 20 
The other gave Starcuterus such a blow, that he stood a 
great while amazed. 1683 Lapy Russetr Zef??¢. I. v. 14 A 
woman amazed with grief. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 109 
Sudden they seize th’ amaz’d defenceless prize. 

+2. Bewildered, confounded, confused, per- 
plexed. Of things: Thrown into confusion. Ods. 

c1450 Merlin xiii. 199 Thei were so a-masid that thei wiste 
not what to do. 1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 249 The poore, 
amased, and desolate commons of this Realme. 1598 Yonc 
Diana 215 One, that is amazed in minde, Not knowing 
whether he doth dreame or no. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. iv. 
207 All his studies amazed. 1651 JER. Taytor Servi, i. xxvii. 
343 Thecontradiction is multiplyed and the labyrinths more 
amazed. 

+3. Struck with sudden terror; terror-stricken, 
terrified, alarmed. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem. Prol. & T. 383 Be ye no thyng 
amased [v. x. amazed, a-mased, amasud]. 1430 Lyne. Chron. 
Troy i. xxvii, To the kinge she ran Soamased in her mor- 
tall wo. 1611 Bisre Fudg. xx. 41 When the men of Israel 
turned againe, the men of Beniamin were amased. 1640 
Fu tier Adel Rediv., Luther (1867) 1.67 Amazed not so much 
for her own as for her children’s preservation. 

4. Lost in wonder or astonishment. 

1583 STANYHURST 4: 7e7s 1, (Arb.) 32 With woonder amazed. 
1590 SHAKS, Adec¢s. N11. ii.220, lam amazed at your passionate 
words. 1659 Hammonpb Ox Ps. Pref. 16 Admuring and glori- 
fying God as he stands amazed. 1782 Cowrer F. Gilpin xli, 
The callender, amazed to see His neighbour in such trim. 
1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea § 741 We are utterly amazed at 
the offices which have been performed .. by the animalcula. 

Amazedly (4méizédli), adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] 
In amazed manner; with stupidity, bewilderment, 
consternation (oés.); with astonishment, or wonder. 

1sgo Suaks. Afzds, NV. iv. i. 153 My Lord, I shall reply 
amazedly, Halfe sleepe, halfe waking. 1605 — Alacé. 1v. 1. 
126 Why Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 1640 Be. Hatt 
Chr. Moder. 17/1 Looked somewhat amazedly upon the mass 
of plate and treasure. 1879 Miss Brappon V7vex ILI. 29 
To stare amazedly at the passing carriage. 

Amazedness (Améizednés). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being amazed ; 
literally, loss of one’s wits or of self-possession 
from any cause. 

+1. The state of being out of one’s wits; infat- 
uation, stupefaction. Odés. 

1576 T. Newton tr. Leainte’s Touchst. Comple.c. (1633) 112 
Of it springeth madnesse, losse of right wits, amazednesse, 
raving dotage. 1581 Gosson Playes Confut. (1869) 202 Glutte 
.. with the clubbe of amasednesse strikes such a pegge into the 
heade of Life, that he falles downe for dead vpon the Stage. 

+2. Loss of presence of mind, bewilderment, 
confusion. Ods. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. iv. (1632) 475 Through amazed- 
nesse not knowing how to shift. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia 
v. 174 Extreme ioy, euen almost to amazednesse. 1751 
Cuampers Cycd.s.v. Asble, Checking him in the cheeks 
when ina gallop; and thus putting him into an amazedness, 
between gallop and trot. 

+3. Loss of self-possession through fear; con- 
sternation, panic. Ods. 

1557 Barciay Fugurtha (Paynell) 63b, Thinhabitantes ex- 
pelled their amasednes remembryng themselfe. 1587 FLem- 
inc Contn, Holiushed (11. 311/1 A sudden earthquake. . 
caused such an amazednesse among the people as was woon- 
derfull for the time, 1598 Suaxs. Aferry W, ww. iv. 55 Vpon 
their sight We two, in great amazednesse will flye. 1641 
Prynne Antipathie 15 By reason of his trembling and fearful 
amazednesse. 

4. Overwhelming astonishment. 

1607 Hieron H’ks. I. 349 We may well with a kind of 
astonishment and amazednesse admire it. 1863 K1INGLAKE 
Crimea (1877) I]. xxiii. 357 Before their amazedness ceased, 
they found themselves—marshalled and governed. 

+Ama‘zeful, a. Ods. [f. Amaze sé. +-FUL.] 

1. actively, Causing amazement ; driving one out 
of his wits ; distracting. 

1530 Patscr. 305/1 Amasefull, effraieuxr. 
Astr. & Stella xcvi. g Amazefull solitarinesse. 

2. passively, Struck with amazement ; distracted, 
infatuated, stupefied. 

1598 SYLVESTER Dz Bartas it. iv.1. (1641) 216/2 The Queen, 
nigh sunk in an amazeful swoon. 1600 Cuapman /drad xv. 
658 Who at length Put all the youth of Greece besides in 
most amazeful rout. 

Amazement (4mé'zmént). [f. Amaze v.+ 
-MENT. (An carly instance of this suffix added to 
a Teutonic vb.)] or7z. Loss of one’s wits or of 
self- possession through any cause whatevcr. 

+1. The condition of being mentally paralyzed, 
mental stupefaction, frenzy. Odés. 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. v. iti. 85 Behold, destraction, frenzie, 
and amazement, Like witlesse Antickes, one another meete, 
1671 Mitton /. X. 1v. 561 Satan, smitten with amazement, 
fell. 1746 W. Couns Ode to Fear Wks. 1771, 45 The Maids 
and Matrons, on her awful Voice, Silent and pale, in wild 
amazement hung. ; 

+2. Loss of prescnce of mind; bewilderment, 
perplexity, distraction (due to doubt as to what 
todo). Obs. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn v. i. 35 Wilde ainavement hurries up & 
downe The little nunber of your doubtfull friends. 1641 

Baker Chron. (1679) 333/1 This answer was but to hold her 
in amazement, while some mischief was practising against 
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her. 1690 J. Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 50 A thing that 
can hardly be thought of without Confusion and Amazement, 
1722 De For Plague (1756) 198 This Amazement of the 
Magistrates proceeded rather from want of being able to 
apply any Means successfully, than from any Unwillingness. 

+3. Overwhelming fear or apprehension, con- 
sternation, alarm. Ods. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q.(L.) Adding new Fear to his first amaze- 
ment. 1611 Bisce rx Pet. iii. 6 Not afraid with any amazement 
{Wycuir, Ren, perturbation; Tinpace, shadow; CRANMER, 
Geunev. terror]. 1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. vii. (1851) 132 To cast 
amazements and panick terrors into the hearts of weaker 
Christians. 1756 Burke Sz/. & B. Wks. I. 159 Do not the 
French étonnement and the English astonishment and 
amazement point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder? # 

4. Overwhelming wonder, whether due to mere 


surprise or to admiration. 


1602 Suaxs. Havil. 1. ii. 339 Your behauior hath stroke 


her into amazement, and admiration. 1611 Biste Acés iii. 
to They were filled with wonder and amazement at that 
which had happened vnto him. 1624 Lp. KensincTon in 
Ellis Orzg. Lett. u. 302 111. 178 But the amasment_ extra- 
ordinary to finde her.. the sweetest creature in France. 
1742 BentLey Serm.(L.) To raise unprofitable amazement. 
1866 G. MacponaLp Ann. O. Neighh. xii. (1878) 237, I saw to 
my amazement. . Miss Oldcastle struggling against the wind. 

+ Amazia (amérzia). A/ed. [mod.L., repr. a 
possible Gr, *dya¢ia, n. of state f. a priv. + pacus 
breast, pap.] Non-development of the breasts in 
a female, with consequent want of provision for 
suckling offspring. 7 

1874 [See Acatactia.] 

Amazing (4méizin), vd/. sd. [f. Amaze v. + 
-InGl,] The action of causing amazement. (Now 
only gerundial.) 

1530 Parsor. 194/1 Amasynge, stupefaction. 1580 HoLty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong., Effray, or effroy, feare, astonying, 
abashing, amasing. 1597 T. Morvey /xfrod. Mus. 156 To 
the amasing of the young singer. @ 1617 Hieron Hs. 1. 16 
To the appalling and amasing of a Christian. 1674 Cotes, 
An Amazing, Stupefactio, consternatio, Alod. After so amaz- 
ing friends and foes. 

Amazing (amézin), A//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

+1. Causing distraction, consternation, confusion, 
dismay ; stupefying, terrifying, dreadful. Ods. 

1593 Suaxs. Hick, //, 1. iii. 81 Let thy blowes.. Falf like 
amazing thunder on the Caske Of thy amaz‘d, pernicious 
enemy. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. cvii. 23-30 They meet with 
terrible amazing tempests. 1705 STANHOPE Parafhr. IIL. 
542 The amazing Prospects of an angry God and a gaping 
Hell. 1781 Gipson Decl. & Fadl 111. 93 A dreadful and 
amazing prodigy. 

2. Astounding, astonishing, wonderful, great be- 


yond expectation. 

1704 J. Trave Adra-Aludeé v. i. 1981 Such amazing Gener- 
osity Exceeds Belief. 1717 Lapy M. Montacue Ze¢?¢. 11. 
xlvi. 37 To turn round with an amazing swiftness. 1769 
Burke State Nat. Wks. 11. 85 The author’s amazing asser- 
tion. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art I. 4 To observe to what an 
amazing extent the actual division of matter may be carried. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 335 Great as has been the 
,change in the rural life of England since the Revolution, the 
change . . in the cities is still more amazing. 

3. quasi-adv. Wonderfully, astonishingly. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. 7rav. I. 54 All of whom laughed, and 
took it in amazing good part. 

Amazingly (amézinli), adv. [f. prec. +-LY2.] 
In an amazing manner. Now often hyperbolically 
in colloquial use for: Exceedingly, very. 

1673 Ladies Call. 1. i. § 15 There is no noise on this side hell 
can be more amazingly odious. 1744 H. WaLPote Lett, to 
H, Mann 98 (1834) 1. 332 My father has exerted himself 
most amazingly. 1794 SuLuivan View Wat. 1.178 The thigh 
bones of some amazingly large animal. 1801 Miss Ence- 
worTtH Good Fr. Gov. (1852) 99 She speaks English amaz- 
ingly well fora Frenchwoman, 1873 Brack Pr. Thue viii. 
121 He is an amazingly clever fellow. 

Amazon (cxmazfn). Also 5 Amysone, 7 
Amason. Pl. Amazons; also 4-7 Amazones, 
In 6-7 often accented amazon. [a. L. Amazon, 
a. Gr. Apa Cwr, -dva; explained by the Greeks from 
& priv. + ya¢-ds a breast (in connexion with the 
fable that they destroyed the right breast so as not 
to interfere with the use of the bow), but prob. 
pop. etym. of an unknown foreign word.] 

1. f/. A race of female warriors alleged by Hero- 
dotus, etc. to exist in Scythia. 

1398 T'revisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xii. (1493) 492 They were 
callyd Amazones, that is vnderstonde wythout breste. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy xxvu. 10804 Of Amysones auntrus atlet the 
qwene. 1653 Cocan Diod. Sic. 100 The Amazones inhabited 

. near to the river of Thermodon. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. 
Suppl. sv., The existence of the Amazons was called in 
question by Strabo. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 110 Glanc’d 
at the legendary Amazon As emblematic of a nobler age. 

Hence, A female warrior. /¢, and fig. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. Ind. 14 There were Amazons 
women of warre, in certaine Ilandes. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. V/, 
1v. i. 106 Belike she minds to playthe Amazon. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmdcccxl/2 About 200 Virgins in two Companies 
richly attired, many of them like Amazons, with Bows and 
Arrows. 1777 RoBertson Amer. (1783) ILL. 86 An opinion 
that.. Amazons were to be found in this part of the New 
World. 1866 B. Taytor Coxtinents 394 When Europe rose 
a stately Amazon. . 

3. ¢transf. Avery strong, tall, or masculine woman. 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 6 2, I am far from wishing. . the 
amazon..any diminution..of fame. 1767 Forpyce Serm. 
ng. Wom. I. iii. 105 To the men an Amazon never fails to 
be forbidding. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1856) 425 


AMBAGE. 


Extremes meet in the Esquimaux of Greenland and Amazons 
of Paris. 


+4. The queen in chess. Oés. 

1656 F. Beate Biochiimo's Chesse-play 2 The Queen or 
Amazon is placed in the fourth house from the corner of the 
field by the side of her King, and alwayes in her owne colour. 

5. fig. in reference to the sexual habits of the 
Amazons. 

1860 Vac. Tour. 137 These hinds are amazons, not vestals. 

6. = AMAZON-ANT. 

1880 Hunter in Cassedl's Dict. s.v., These when hatched be- 
come a kind of pariah caste in the habitation of the Amazons. 

Comb., as Amazon-dress, Amason-like. Also 
AMAZON-ANT, -STONE, q.v. 

1580 Sipney A rcad. (1622) 142 Her sword, which (Amazon- 
like) she euer ware about her. 1599 Storer /i/odsey (1826) 28 
Her handmaids, in Amazon-like attire. c1630 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks, 1711, 50/1 A country maid Amazone 
like did ride. 1711 SHartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 252 Whom 
you admire .. in her amazon-dress, with a tree manly air be- 
coming her. 

Amazon-ant. [Amazon 2.] A species of red 
ant, of which the neuters capture and enslave the 
young of other species ; sometimes applied to the 
neuters alone. 

1824 GriFFitH Cuvier XV. 50: Huber is erroneous in sup- 
posing that the amazon ants have a sting. 1868 Woop 
Homes without Hands xxiv. 459 The Ant which employs 
forced labour is called the Amazon Ant, and is tolerably 
common on the Continent. , 

Amazonian (w#mizéwnian), a. and sé. [f. L. 
amasont-us + -AN.] A. adj. 

i. Of, pertaining to, resembling, or befitting the 
Amazons or an Amazon; warlike, or masculine, 
as a woman. 

1594 22d Pt. Contention (1843) 131 To triumph likean Ama- 
zonian trulf Vpon his woes. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. 
(1634) 64 These Amazonian dames begin to wax weary of 
their mates. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 104 P 3 This Amazonian 
Hunting-Habit for Ladies. 1837 W. Howitt Ker. Life in. 
vi. (1862) 285 His amazonian lady, half the head taller than 
himself. 1844 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 214 Caps were dragged 
off, and nails shown with amazonian spirit. 

2.. Of the river Amazon (so called from the female 
warriors there seen by the Spaniards), or its basin. 

1863 Bates Wat. on Amazons i. 10 The only Amazonian 
species. 1875 Bluckie’s Pop. Encycl. 133/1 The Amazonian 
water system, 

B. sé. An Amazon (fabulous). 

a1704 T. Brown Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 His Hydra, 
and Amazonians, and the hellish Cerberus. 

+ Amazo‘nical, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. Amé- 
sonic-us (a. Gr. dua over-és) +-AL1,] = AMAZONIAN. 

1582 STANYHURST -Eveid 1. (Arb.) 33 Theare wear Ama- 
zonical wommen with targat, an haulfmoone Likning. 

Amazonite (2 mazgnait). [f£ AMAZON +-ITE.] 

+1. One of the race of Amazons. Oés. 

160r Hottanp Pliny (1634) I. 108 Smyrna, built by an 
Amazonite. 1630 Bratuwait £xg. Gentl. 94 The Amazonites 
being women expert above all people of the world in shooting. 

2. Alin. = AMAZON-STONE, 

A‘mazon-stone. 4/7. [named from river 
aAmason.] A mineral; a ‘bright verdigris-green 
and cleavable’ variety of orthoclase, worn as an 
amulet by the Indians of the Rio Negro. 

1836 Macoituveray tr. Humtboldt’s Trav. xviii. 266 Those 
green pebbles known by the name of Amazon-stones and 
worn asamulets. 1862 Rawiinson A uc. Afon. 1. vi. 474 They 
are cut upon serpentine, amazon-stone, and Lapis-lazuli. 

Ambage (ce'mbédz). Pl. ambages (z'mbédzéz, 
or as L. &mbéi-dgz7z). [a. 14th c. Fr. ambages, a. 
L. ambages circuits, circumlocutions, f. ad- about 
+ ag-ére to drive. Thoroughly naturalized in 16th 
c. as ambages, with sing. amdbage (as in Fr.) in 
sense I, but owing to the coincidence of the spell- 
ing with the original L., there has been a grow- 
ing tendency to look upon it as merely L., and to 
use it accordingly, thus restricting the sense and 
altering the pronunciation.] 

I. Of language (from Fr.; pron. a-wmébages ; with 
sig.) Roundabout or indirect modes of speech. 

1. For deceit: Equivocation, quibbles, ambigu- 
ities. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Troylus v. 897 If Calkas lede us with am- 
bages, That is to seyn, with dowble wordes slye. 1553-87 
Foxe 4. AL. (1596) 666/1 Without ambages and sophistica- 
tion of wordes. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. i. x. 108 An 
Ambages of words is very deceitful. @1733 Nortu £xam. 
1, li. 2 26. 43 Factious polemic T'ricks, Ambages, and treach- 
erous Counsels. 1857 Sir F. PatGrave orm. & Eng. II. 
415 He commenced by a few politic ambages, or—to speak 
more plainly—lies. 

+ 2. For concealment: Dark or obscure language, 
ambiguity. Ods. 

1520 WuitTINTON Vulgaria (1527) 2 Tendre wyttes with 
suche derke ambage be made dull. 1664 H. More A/yst. /xz7q. 
211 That Prophecies are delivered in obscure Ambages, 171 
Berkerey Hylas & Phil. iii, To use some ambages, ani 
ways of speech not common. : 

+3. For delay: Circumlocutions, beating about 
the bush. Oés. exc. as a case of II. 6. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. vii. D vj, For to make the ambage 
shorte, And nottodrawiton, 1568 C. Watson Polydius To 
Reader, With any tedious ambage or painted preamble. 
1607 Dekker Ih, Babylon 240 Vmh: ya're ful of Ambage = 
I answere as my spirits leade me, thus. 1678 Mrs. BEHN 


AMBAGICAL. 


Sir P. Fancy v.i.303 Without more ambages, Sir, | have con- 
sidered your former desires, and have consented 1o marry him. 
+4. Rhet. (in stng.) Periphrasis. Ods, 

1589 Puttennam Zug. Poeste (1869) 203 Periphrasis, or the 
Figure ofainbage. /dia. 24 Tedious ambage and long periods. 

IT. Of paths, ways. [A later adoption from L., 
and in recent times as a L. word amdié‘yves.] 

5. Circuits, windings, circuitous paths. arch. 

1615 SANDvs J7rav. 99 [Vhe river} running from South to 
North (besides in ambages) aboue one and forty degrees. 
1677 Grew Anat. Plants w. ui. vii. § 2 (1682) 191 ‘The Klon- 
gation of the seed-vessels, sometimes directly, as in Plums 
and Nuts, and sometimes by several Ambages before they 
shoot into the Seeds, asin Tulip. 1796 Peccre Anonym. (1809) 
373 You will find it, through the windings and ambages, 
eight, or perhaps nine miles. 1823 Lama /://a Ser. 1. xxiv. 
(1865) 409 After hunting and winding through all the possible 
ainbages of similar sounds. _ 

6. fig, Circuitous, indirect, or roundabout ways 
or proceedings ; delaying practices. 

1546 Lanciey /olyd. Verg. w. iv. 87 b, When a Byshop 
was consecrated ther was used no other rytes or ambages., 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 33 He shall, by Ambages of 
diets, balhings, anointings, ete. prolong life. 1657 AUSTEN 
Fruit Trees \. 38 Meat and drink work upon the spirits by 
ambages and lengthoftime. 1726 Aviirre Parergon 65 Vhe 
Ambages of Law Suits. . : 

+7. Dark, sccret, or mysterious ways of action. 
Obs. (Cf. Livy 1. 56.) 

«1626 Bacon Theol. Wks. (1838) 1. 337 The ways and am- 
bages of God. 170g Swirt 7. 7b Wks. 1768, 141 The other 
cost me so many strains and traps and ambages to introduce, 
«1797 H. WaLroLe George // (1847) 11. iv, He would not 
enter into all the ambages of the Corps Diplomatique, 

+ Amba‘gical, a. Obs. rare—', [f. prec. +-1¢ 
+ -AL,] = AMBAGIOUS. 

1652 GauLe J/agastron. 142 To trouble his own answer, 
and confound his own sentence, through an ambagicall cir- 
cumlocution of words and termes, 

Amba‘ginous, ¢. rare. [f. L. ambagin-em 
= AMBAGES + -OUS,] = AMBAGIOUS. 

a 1859 in Worcester, 

Ambagiosity (&mb2idzivpsiti). rare—". [f. 
L. ambagios-zs (see next) +-1TY.] Circuitousness. 

1824 SoutHey Lett. (1856) 111. 419 Without any delay, let, 
hindrance, impediment, ambagiosity, circumlocution,or need- 
less, superfluous and unnecessary roundabout forms of speech. 

Ambagious (#mbéidzas), a. [ad. Fr. amda- 
gienx, ad. L. ambagids-ws: see AMBAGE and -ous. ] 
Full of ambages: a. Circumlocutory, roundabout; 
b. Winding, circuitous. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Ambagious, full of idle circum- 
slances of speech, or of deceitful words. 1678 H. More 
Axnnot.Glanvill’s Sadductsmus 1, (1726) 60 All those amba- 
gious Windings and Meanders of feigned Abstraction. 1682 
— Annot. Glanvill’s Lux Orient. 176 A more operose and 
ambagious inference. 1731 Baitey, Ayubagtous, full of far- 
feich'd speeches. 1870 Smitn Syn. 4 Antonyms, Devious .. 
Syx. Tortuous, ambagious, roundabout. 

Amba‘giously, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -L¥2.) In 
a roundabout manner ; circuitously, indirectly. 

1678 Cuowortn /utedl, Syst. t. iii. xxxvil. 157 The medicinal 
art .. doth its work ambagiously, by the use of such medica- 
ments as do but conduce. .tohelp that which is nature indeed. 

Amba‘giousness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being circuitous or circumlocutory. 

1870 SmitH Syn. & Antonyms, Anfractuosity.. Syn, Am-. 
bagiousness, angularity, tortuousness. 

+ Amba‘gitory, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. ambdges 
(see AMBAGE) by form-assoc. with dfatory, transi- 
tory, etc., but not etymologically defensible.] Cir- 
cumlocutory, ambagious. 

1814 Scotr /Vav. xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 
periphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circumhen- 
dibus. 1826 — Woodst. \.v. 115 All the ambagitory expres- 
sions they made use of. 

Ambara’s, obs. form of EMBARRAS. 

1676 ErnerEDGE Afarr.@ fa Mode . ii. (1684) 34 An Am- 
bara’s of chairs and couches at your Door. 

+Ambassade, embassade (x™m-, embi- 
séld). Ods. or arch. Forms: § ambaxade, 5-9 
ambassade; also 5 amba‘ssiad(e, 5-6 -ba‘ssad, 6 
-ba'ssed, -ba‘sset ; and with ¢- as embassade, en- 
bassade, etc. [a. Fr. amdbassade, 15th ce. ambaxade, 
ad. OSp. ambaxada (mod. em-), cogn. w. Pr. asm- 
baissada, lt.ambasciata, OF r.ambassée, (superseded 
by this form in -apE; see AmBASSY):—L, *av- 
éactiata (found in med.L. as ambaxidta, -asciata, 
-asstata, -astata), ppl. derivative of *amébactidre to 
go on a mission, f. ambactza, ambaxia (in Salic 
and Burgundian Laws) ‘charge, office, employ- 
ment,’ n. of office f. amzbactus a servant (? vassal, 
retainer), The OFr. form améassée was also 
adopted in Eng. as AMBASSY, EMBASSY; as wasalso 
the med.L. as AMBASSIATE, etc., the forms of which 


appear to have been quite mixed up with those of | 


the present word, leading to the pronunciation in 
5-6 amba'sstade, amba'ssade, and the spellings in 
-ad, -ed, -et. But Shakspere and subseq. writers 
have ambassa‘de or a‘mbassade. 

The origin and meaning of amébactus have given rise to 
much discussion, According to Festus ‘ Améactus apud 
Ennium lingua Gallica servus appellatur’; and Caesar (B. G. 
v1. 15) applies it to the vassals or retainers of a Gallic chief. 
Hence Zeuss and Glick identify it with Welsh amaeth, am- 
maeth, for *ambacth) ‘husbandman, tiller of the ground,’ 
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perth, eer ‘lenant, retainer,’ or even ‘goer aboul, footman.* 
Grimm finds the origin in OHG. ambaht, Goth. andbahts 
servant, retainer, Olt. ambeht, ON. amébédte (cf. Ampout), 
variously explained as f. avd against, towards + dak Back, 
or “bak to do,'or “baht=Skr. dhakta devoted, and assumed 
to have been adopted in Gallic, or erroneously taken as Gallic 
by Feslus. But the majority of etymologists consider the 
‘Teut, word to be an adaptation or refashioning of the Lat. 
or original Cellic. for the latter, Mahn( Zéyon, Unt. 145) has 
also proposed amb/(aiub., asnm-, am-)about + Bretonaketuz, 
akeduz ‘busy,’ hence ‘ one employed about (his lord).’} 

1. The mission or function of an ambassador. 

¢ 1450 in 37rd Rep. Comm. [ist MSS. (1872) 280/1 Whan 
he was at ‘Toures in ambassiad. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
Armes u.i. gt Dyde sende..as by manere of ambaxade. 
1494 Fasvan vi. clxxxi. 179 He sent hymin ambassade. 1535 
Facstmiles Nat, MSS. 11, Monsieur de Brion, Admyral of 
Fraunce, nowe here in Ambassiade. 1549 Enwaro VI. Nem. 
239 Sir Philip Hobbey, lately cum from his ambassad in 
Flaundres, 1602 Carew Cornwall 60a, Sent by him also in 
diuers Ambassades. 1727 Woprow Corr. 111. 321 A sort of 
amhassade from the Kirk to the King. 1843 Lytton Last 
of Rar. 1, v. 172 Power to resign the ambassade and trust. 

2. A body of persons (or a single person) sent 
on a mission, or as a deputation, to or froin a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite. 

€ 13450 in 3rd Rep. Comm. List. MSS. (1872) 280/1 As large 
power as any was gevyn to any ambassad. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of Armes 1, vii, 17 An ambassade cam to hym. 1523 
Lo. Berners Frotssart 1. xxvi. 37 Vhe Kyng of Ingland 
sent his ambassad to the kyng of Scottis. 1576 Gascoicne 
Compl. Phil. xvi, He shewde the cause, which thither then 
Did his ambassade bring. 1709 Strvpe Aun. Ref. 1. xl. 455 
It was thought convenient to stay the ambassade, and to 
condole only. 

B. 1502 ArNotp Chron. (1811) 282 Now was sent an other 
enbassade to Caleis. 1580 Lyiy Lughues (Arb.) 459 Ye 
Kings of Assiria, who aunswere Embassades by messengers. 

3. The message borne by an ambassador. 

1560 J. Daus Steidane’s Comm. 139 a, He came to Rome, 
declareth his Ambassade. 1589 Br. Coorer Adwmion. 224 
The slate of an ambassade or message. 

Ambassador, embassador (&m-, émbz:- 
sada1). Forms: a. 4-6 ambassiatour, 5 -dour, 
ambaxadour, -tour(e, -tor, ambassatour, -tor, 
5-8 -dour, 6-9 -dor. 8. 4-5 embassatour, -etour, 
-adour, embasitour, 5 enbassatour, -itour, 
-ytour, enbasetore, 5-6 embassitour(e, 6 -iator, 
-eatour(e, -ytor, -ader, enbassadoure, 6-7 em- 
bassadour, -ore, 6-9 embassador. +. 5 imbas- 
sadore, inbassetour, 5-6 imbassator, 6 -etor, 
-itor, -otor, -ador, imbasodor. [The actual 
ambassador, -our, is a. Fr. ambassadenr (15th c. 
also ambaxadeur), ad. OSp. ambaxador (now emb-) 
and Pr. ambassador, cogn. w. It.ambasciatore, -dore, 
and OFr. (superseded by this adopted form) améas- 
seur (ambaseor, -asseor, -axeur,etc.). The innumer- 
able early variants are chiefly adoptions or adapt- 
ations of the med.L. prop. *améactidtor (agent-noun 
f. *ambactiare ; see AMBASSADE), but found as av- 
baxi-, ambasci-, ambasst-, ambasi-ator, -iter; a\so 
with initial ¢ and é, embassiator, imbassiator, etc.; 
varied with crosses between these and the Fr., and 
phonetic forms like emdassader. Of these variants 
embassador, supported by eméassy, was much more 
common than amdbassador in 17-15th c., and is 
still the common spelling in United States.] 

(‘Our authors write almost indiscriminately esbassador or 
ambassador, embassage or ambassage, yet there is scarce 
an example of amédassy, all concurring to write emdassy,’ 
JOHNSON.) 

l. a. An official messenger sent (singly, or as 
one of a party) by or to a sovereign or public body; 
an envoy, commissioner, or representative. es/. b. 
A minister of high rank sent by one sovereign or 
state on a mission to another. (In the general sense 
(mostly in plural) now only historical ; and when 
used as in b., commonly qualified as 4 mdbassador 
Extraordinary, to distinguish it from sense 2.) 

a. ¢1%374 Cuaucer Troylusiv. 145 Thambassiatours hem 
answerd for final. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron, 1x. ix. 119 Swilk 
request Of swilk Ambassatoures. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. ¥ 
Lim, Mon, (1714) 49 Ambassators sent from Kyngs and 
Princis. c 1465 Eng. Chron. 48 The king sente ambassia- 
tours ayen to king Charlis. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 
ul, xxxv. 149 The ambaxatoures of the cytee went and came 
for to treatte of peas, /did. t. v.11 His ambassiadours auc- 
torised to the duc of lancastre. /érd. 11. v. 99 That thise 
umbassadours shulde not sprede suche wordes abrode. 1531 
Exyot Governour 8 But a feble answere to an ambassador. 
1602 Suaxs. //amd.iv. vi. 10 Th’ Ambassadours that was 
bound for England. 1768 BracksTone Com. 1. t. vil. 189 
The privileges of ambassadors are determined by the law of 
nature and nations. 1844 TiirRLwALt Greece VI11. lxiv. 300 
Ambassadors from Philip were also present. d 

B. ¢ 14386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 275 Stilbon, that was a wisem- 
basitour [z.x. embassadour-3, -atour, -etour, ambassatour]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxxv. (1495) 716 Embas- 
satours ! messengers and herdes. 1443 Pod, Poents 11. 210 Me- 
diacioun of wise enbassitoures. a1450 Aut. dela Tour 16 
Whanne the king.. sawe the embassitours. 1464 aun. & 
Househ, Exp. 250 My mastyr rode to mete the enbasetore. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. vit.(1520) 130/1 T her came solempne 
enbassatours frothe pope. /d¢d. ccxlix. 319 Our enbassatours 
came home ageyne. 1523 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.69 1. 198 
Th’ Embassiator hath requyred his Grace to send his advice. 
1526 TinpaLe /eér, ili. 1 The embasseatour and hye prest 
of ourre profession. 1529 More Com/. agst. Tribu im. 
Wks. 1557, 1223/r He hadde bene diuers times Embassiator. 


AMBASSADRESS. 


1535 CovexDALe 2 A/acc. iv. 44 Y° embassitours were thre 
1542 L3RINKLow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 Vhei be also embas- 
sytors for princes. 1544 Suppl. H/en. V/11, 14 Which also 
haue done to them good seruice as enhassadoures. 1599 
Suaks, //en, V, i i.gt ‘Vhe French Embassador, vpon that 
instant Crau’d audience. a 1617 P. Bayne “phes. (1658) 2 
Kings dispatch Lords Embassadours into other countries. 
a 1631 Donne /oems (1650) 47 My tongue to Fame; to 
I-mbassadours mine cares. 1644 Mitton sl reop. (Arb.) 37 
Comming Iimbassadors to Rome. 1779 Jounson Drake 
Wks, 1787 1V. 445 Our general received two embassadors 
from the King of the country. 1824 Nants //eradd. Anom. 
74 Advising the Embassador speedily to return to his linpe: 
rial master. 

y- 1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. iv, In haste hath sent his 
imbassadore unto Jason. c14s0 (;REGORY Chron. 106 In- 
bassetours fro the Duke of Orlyaunce. 1472 Sik f: Paston 
in Lett. 703 II. 59 Imbassators of Bretayue shall come to 
London to morawe. 1544 ?dumpton Corr. 248 ‘Vhe French 
Imbasodor is gontothe kinporor. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 
61 Proclamyd in the curte by ane imbassitor of France. 1662 
J. BarGrave Pope Alex. V// (1867) 51 Only a Cardinal of 
this fainily and of that have place. . with imbassadors, 

2.(= Ordinary or Nesident Ambassador, formerly 
Ambassador Leger.) A minister at a foreign court, 
of the highest rank, who there permanently repre- 
sents his sovereign or country, and has a right to 
a personal interview with the sovercign or chief 
magistrate of the country in which he resides. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for AY. 1, i. 58 Intends you for his 
swift Ambassador, Where you shall be an euerlasting Leiger. 
1667 Prevs Diary (1877) V. 167 The French Embassador in 
Holland. 1753 Ricuakvson Grandisov (1781) 11. xxxvii. 353 
The English Embassador at the Porte. 1814 We.LincTon 
in Gurwood’s Desf. X1. 68x That 1 should be the ambas- 
sador at Paris. 1880 W. Cory Mod. Lug. /list. 1. 158 An 
Ambassador, unlike other ministers, has a right to a per: 
sonal interview with the Sovereign of the country in which 
he resides, 

3. An appointed or official messenger generally. 
(Formerly in common use, but now only /y., with 


distinct reference to the literal sense. ) 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Bij b, [He] wente with his em- 
bassatours that is lo saye his messageres. 1535 CovERDALE 
Prov, xiii. 17 A faithful embassitoure is wholsome. — /sa. 
lii. 7 How bewtiful are the fete of the Embassitoure, y* 
bringeth the message from the mountayne. 1587 GoLpinc De 
Mornay xxvii. 434 Vhe Ainbassadour whome God meant to 
send afore him to prepare his wayes. 1596 Snaks. Alerch. V. 
n. ix. 92 Yet I have not seen So likely an Embassador of 
loue. 1611 Bipre 7yansl. Pref. 1 The Embassadors and 
Messengers ofthe great King. 1796 Pecce Anonym. x. |xix. 
(1809) 465 The fame of a man ts his representative when 
absent, or his embassador. 1836 Marryat Japhet 111. 204 
I require no ambassador from the ladies in question. 1847 
Yeowe tt Auc. Brit. Ch. Pref. 11 The honoured ambassador 
of Christ that first laboured in this vineyard. 

4. Ambassador Leger (legier, lieger) (see sense 2) ; 
Ambassador Extraordinary (see sense 1); sluibas- 
sador Plenipotentiary: one with full power to sign 
treaties, and otherwise act for his sovereign, 

1603 Aug. Mourn.Garm. in Harl. Misc.(Malh.) 11. 489 The 
ambassador-lieger of Spain..did plot and confederate with 
native traitors ofthisland. 1630 Waoswortn Sf. Pilger. i. 2 
His Majesty sent him with his first Ambassador Legier. . into 
Spaine. 1655 Mra. Worc. Cent, /nv. lvi, Two Extraordinary 
Embassadors accompanying His Majesty. 1663 Marvete 
Corr, 44 Wks. 1875 11. 93 My Lord of Carlisle being chosen 
by his Majesty, Embassadour Extraordinary to Muscovy. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) Il. vin. iv. 202 Nominated as 
embassador-plenipotentiary to the court of Russia. 


Ambassadorial (émbz'sid6erial), 2. [mod. 
f. prec., by form-assoc. with adjs. in -orza/ formed 
by suffix -au on L. adjs. in -orzws, f. sbs. in -or; 
as senator, senatort-us, senatort-al: see -ORIAL.] 


Of or pertaining to an ambassador, 

1959 H. Wacrote Lett. 343 (1834) 111. 320 To prepare your 
ambassadorial countenance. 1778 Laurens in Sparks Cor. 
Am, Rev, (1853) 11. 117 Our Ambassadorial Commissioners 
.. are unhappily divided in sentiments. 1866 J. MARTINEAU 
Ess. \. 366 They recognize the ambassadorial credentials 
of Conscience. 188: Echo 16 Feb. 3,4 The Ambassadorial 
Affront at Rome. 


Ambassadorship (&mbe'sidasfip). [f Asi- 
BASSADOR + -SHIP.] The office, position, or func- 


tion of an ambassador. 

1837 Slackw Mag. XL1. 610 Something for ambassador- 
ship todo. 1838 /did. X LIV. 370 The marshal’s ambassador- 
ship-extraordinary. 1882 Pad/ Mafd G. 27 May 1 Ten years 
of successful ambassadorship. 


Ambassadress (&mbe'sidrés). Also emb-. 
[f. AMBaSsaDoR + -Ess. Varied with forms in 
-drice, -drix, -trice, -trix.] 

1. A female ambassador or messenger. 

(1577-87 Hounsu. Chr. 111. g10/s The two ladies ambassa- 
dors of the king of England, sitting in great estate.) 1594 
Carew tr. Tasso (1881) 53 Dawnyng th’ Embassadresse was 
ris’ne from bed, Tydings to beare, how now grey morne an- 
nies. 1600 Cuapman /diad i. 126 Iris, the Rainbow, thencame 
down, ambassadress from heaven. 1703 Rowe Fair /'enit. 
1. i. 213 Well, my Enibassadress, what must we treat of? 
1755 Croker A riosto’s Orl, Fur. xxxu.cx, Near to her th 
embassadress did rise. 1761 Smottetr Gi/ Blas (1862) I. av, 
ii. 331 She. . bad her ambassadress retire into another room. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iu, 187 Are youambassadresses From 
him to me? f 

2. The wife of an AMBASSADOR (/ege7) 2. 
1716 Laoy M. Montacve Left. 1. xxxi. 17 The French 
Ambassadress agreed with me as to his good mien. 1777 
Gisson AMWisc, Wks. (1814) 11. 209, | cannot quite determine 
whether f shall sup at Madame Necker’s or the Sardinian 
Ambassadress’s. 1880 Disraeut Zndym. 1. xxxiib 305 Not 


AMBASSADRICE. 


only an ambassador, but an ambassadress .. had been asked 
to meet them. : 

+ Amba‘ssadrice. Ods. [a. mod.Fr. améas- 
sadrice, fem. of ambassadeur: see -RICE.] An am- 
bassador’s wife. 

1683 Tempe Men. Wks, 1731 I. 452 The Evening Enter- 
tainments .. in the Apartments of the several Ambassadrices. 
1687 Lond, Gaz, mmccxciii/4 The Ambassadrice intends to 
contiriue at Bagnania near Rome till the ceremony is over. 

Amba‘ssadrix. vare—1. [irreg. f, AMBassa- 
DOR: see -RIX.]= AMBASSADRESS I. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 436 The sweetest messenger and 
ambassadrix in the world; so exact in her messages—so brisk 
on her errands. 

+Amba‘ssadry. Ods. Forms: 4-5 ambassa- 
trye, -trie, -drie, embassadrye, 5-6 embassa- 
drie. fa. Fr. ambassaderic; f. ambassadeur: see 
-RY.] The office or function of an ambassador ; 
ambassadorship. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Max of Lawes’ T. 135 By tretys and am- 
bassatrye [v. x. embassadrye, -drie) They ben acordid. ¢1450 
Henryson Jor. Fad. 35 The Wolfe is better in Ambassadrie 
than I. 1538 Levano ///z. III. 120 Cumming from his Em- 
bassadrie out of Italie. : 

+ Amba:ssady, ? mistake for preceding, or con- 
fusion between it and amédassade. 

1693 Lurrrete Brief Rel, (1857) 111.65 His arrears due on 
his ambassady to Spain, 

Ambassage,embassage ('m-,e’mbasédz). 
Also imb-. [At first accented amz-, emba'ssage 
(Sidney, Marlowe, Drayton, Sandys, Quarles, Col- 
vill, Marvell), but e-wedassage in Shakspere. Of 
Eng. formation, not found (like fassage, message) 
in Fr. or any Rom. lang., but not formed on a word 
already in Eng. (like faventage, breakage): see 
~AGE. May have been formed on Fr. amdasse 
(:—L. ambaxia, ambactia), or med.L. vb. ambassare, 
ambasstare, or by simple analogy on amébass-ate 
(cf. vecariate, vicarage), or by taking améass- asa 
verb stem (as if amzbass-ate, -et, -ed were pa. pple.). 
The spelling EMBAsSAGE is more common.] 

+1. The sending or dispatch of ambassadors ; 
a mission. Obs. 

1569 Gotpine tr. Heminge's Postill. 27 The Ambassage of 
Christ .. when he sayth ‘Go and preache.’ 1596 Drayton 
Leg. i. 785 Who on Ambassage to the Emperor sent. 1598 
Haktuyt Voy, I. 150 One deceased by the way, .. and the 
other remained sick ..so that ambassage took none effect. 
1640 Yorke Uxion of Hon. 39 Knowing his troubles to arise 
from his Ambassage to the Lady Bona. 

2. The message conveyed by an ambassador ; 
the business entrusted to him. 

1548 Latimer Plough. (1868) 26 Troubeled wyth Lordelye 
lyuynge .. burdened with ambassages. 1580 Si1DNEY 4 read. 
ul. 275 Sent this ambassage in versified music. c¢ 1600 
Suaks. Sov. xxvi, To thee I send this written ambassage. 
1628 Witter Srit, Rememib. v. 1490 Let not my person 
hinder my Ambassage. 1676 Hosses //iad 1x. 167 That our 
Ambassage may successful be. 1860 TRENCH Sev. Hest722, 
Ab, xii. 135 He sends the ambassage of his submission. 

3. The position, or tenure of office, of an ambas- 
sador ; ambassadorship. 

1577-87 HouinstieD Chron. III. 1245/2 Thisman .. being yet 
after his ambassage treasuror. 1622 Bacon Hen. V// (1860) 
385 Urswick, upon whom the king bestowed this ambassage. 
1632 Pory in Ellis Orig. Let¢. 1. 273 III. 273 His lordship 
had ended his ambassage with the King of Denmark. 1653 
Hoccrort Procopixus 1. 15 Rufinus is coming in Ambassage. 


4. A body of men sent on a mission, or as a de-- 


putation, to or from a sovereign, etc. 

1605 Play of Stucley (1878) 216 To my royal master Hath 
honorable ambassage been sent. 1611 Biste Luke xiv. 32 
Hee sendeth an ambassage [WyctiF, a messanger ; TINDALE, 
etc., embasseatours; A/ew. a legacie), and desireth con- 
ditions of peace. 1612 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 473 Yonder Men, 
are too Many for an Ambassage, and too Few for a Fight. 

B. [See more fully under Empassace.] 

1558 Bp. Watson Seven Sacram. xiv. 85 Vsynge as it were 
hys embassage to exhort you to be reconciled to him, 1663 
Gerpier Coxwsel C iva, Embassages and Negotiations in 
the Court of forraign Princes. 1860 Mottey Nether?. (1868) 
I. vii. 443 Except your embassages have better success. 


7. 
1593-1620 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 194 Ransoming of 
prisoners, bringing of presents, and other imbassages. 
Ambassate, variant of AMBASSIATE. 
Ambassator, -atour, obs. ff. AMBASSADOR. 
+Amba‘ssatrice. Oés. rare—'. [f. Ampas- 
SaToR ; with Fr. fem. ending -RIcE.] An early 
variant of AMBASSADRICE. 


@1641 Finet For. Ambass. (1656) 199, I answered that I 
had brought the Ambassatrice a liberty of election from my 
Lord Chamberlain whether she would be pleased to sit with 
the great Ladies or apart. 


+ Amba‘ssatrix. O¢s. rare}. [mod.L. fem. 
of AMBASSATOR: see -RIX. 1 mbassiatrix occurs 
in med.L.] = prec. 


1638 Baker Balzac’s Lett. (1654) II]. 13, I have not yet 
seene the Ambassatrix. 


Ambassed, -et, variants of AMBASSADE, -IATE. 

+Amba‘ssiate. Ovs. Also 5 ambacyat, 
-assite, -assat(e, -asset, 5-6 -axat, -assiat; also 
embassiate, embasset, imbasset. fad. mcd.L. 
ambassiata, also -asciata, -asiata, -asseata, -axiata, 
-assata, -axata, for *ambactiata: see AMBASSADE, a 
doublet of this word through Sp. and Fr., with which 
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the later forms of this were at length blended ; also 
AmBassy from the cognate Fr. form.] 

1. The business or message of an ambassador. 

@ 1400 Cov. Myst.77 Now myn imbasset I have seyd to 
yowthus. 1417 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Left, m, 261.61 Tham- 
bassiatours of oure Brothir the Duc of Baire have been here 
with us and doon theire Ambassiat. 14x9 AsSHETON zéid. 
u. 22 I. 73 When that he comes on his Ambassate. 1430 
Lyoc. Chron. Troy u. xvi, Of one assent to make ambassyat. 
¢ 1430 — Bochas v. xv. (1554) 1334, In this Ambasset .. had 
none audience. 1440 Suirtey Dethe K. Famtes (1818) 23 
Beyng in Scotteland, upon his ambassite. 1447 BoKENHAM 
Lyuys of Seyntys 52 b, Whan the aungel thus his ambacyat 
Had brefly doon. 1461 Wynpesore in Peston Lett. 416 II. 
52 Goyng uppon an ambassate to the Frenshe Kyng. 15133 
Dovetas Anes vii. ini, 108 Nowthir by ambassiat, message, 
nor writingis, 1548 Hatt Chron. 847 Ambassiates, excuses, 
allegacions. 

2. A body of men sent on a message by a sove- 
reign or other authority ; an embassy. 

1461 Paston Lett, 416 II. 32 We shall have a gret ambas- 
sate out of Scotland. 1513 Doucias 2eis x1. lvi. 27 The 
ambassiat that was returnit agane. 1529 RasTELt Pastyme 
(1811) 10r They sende an embasset to Aecias. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scotl, 11. 221 Ane greit ambaxat suddanthie he send. 
1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 140 Twenty persons of this 
Ambassiate. 

3. A single envoy or ambassador. [Fr. amdbas- 
sade (masc.), Pr. ambaissat. Cf. -ADE3.] 

1470 Haroinc Chrox. Ixxxi, He .. sent his letters with his 
Ambassatis. c1520 State Let.in Burnet Hist, Ref II. 95 
The French king hath sent hither an Ambassiate, Mon- 
sieur de Langes. 1§35 Stewart Cron. Scott. 1.55 The am- 
baxat tuke leve and passit hame. . 

Ambassy, embassy (zm-, embasi). fa. 
OF r.ambassée (ambaxée, embascée, enbasce), cogn.w. 
Pr. ambaissada, OSp. ambaxada, It. anrbasciata:— 
L. *ambactidta : see AMBASSADE. In Fr, the native 
ambassée was afterwards superseded by ambaxade 
(15th c.), ambassade, ad. Sp. (see -ADE), whence 
also ouramébassade. (Ambassée, ambassy, is not:—~ 
L. ambactia, ambaxia, which gave OFr. ambasse, 
not adopted in Eng.) Commonly written Em- 
BASSY ; Johnson considered the spelling amdéassy 
quite obs. ; see note under AMBASSADOR. ] 

1. The mission, function, or office of an ambassador. 

1600 Hotianp Livy vu. xxx. 269/1 The people of Capua 
hath sent us in ambassie[/ega/os]untoyou. 1664 MarveLt 
Cory. Wks. 1875 IL. 148 Having destinated him for this Am- 
bassy. ¢1690 Temple Pop, Discont. Wks. 1731 I. 264 During 
my Ambassies abroad. 1732 BerKeLey A772. Philos. 11. 38 
The Son of God, upon an ambassy from Heaven. 

2. The message brought by an ambassador. 

1606 Warner 4/6, Exg. xiv. Ixxxii. 342 None better aun- 
swerd Ambasies in whatsoeuer tongue. 1738GLover Leonidas 
vu. 128 Here, Persian, tell thy ambassy. 

3. A body of men sent as ambassadors; an am- 
bassador and his suite or surroundings. 

1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. vii. 25 He even thought ofsending 
an ambassy to him, 1851 Hers Friends zu C. 1. 32 An 

»Eastern man, one of the people attached to their ambassies. 
1863 KINGLAKE Crea (1876) I. viii. 116 In the case of Sove- 
reigns and their ambassies, 

B. {See more fully under Empassy.] 

1588 Suaks, Z. £. LZ. (1623) 1. i. 135 Herecomes in Embassie 
the French king’s daughter. 1742 Younc W/. Tz. 1. 199 Sent 
On his important embassy to man. 1839 Keicutiey //is¢. 
Exg. 1. 447 A joint embassy was then sent to the King of 
Navarre to demand his neutrality. 

Ambaxade, -at, obs. var. AMBASSADE, -IATE. 

| Ambe (z'mbz). (Gr. duBy, Ion. for duBwv a 
projecting lip or edge.] 1. Surg. (see quot.) 

1711 in Lond. Gaz. mmmmdccclviii/4 This [reduction of 
fractures] is not effected either by the Ambe or Comander. 
1743 Zottman in PAil. Trans, XLII. 387 Among the 
Machines which Art has invented for the performing of it, 
the Ambe of Hippocrates is one of the most antient and most 
famous. 1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Ambe, an old chirurgical 
machine for reducing dislocations of the shoulder, and so 
called, because its extremity projects like the prominence of 
a rock. ; ; 

2. Anat. ‘A superficial crest or eminence of a 
bone.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

A:mbeer, -ia, -ier. [‘probably from ambre, 
denoting its colour.’ Bartlett.] 

1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 464 Sprinkle strong ambeer over it, 
made from tobacco trash. 1871 Joaquin Mitter in A the- 
nxgum 3 June 681 The bronzed mate..Spirted a stream of 
ambier wide Across and over the ship side. 

Amber (zmbaz), sd.1 Forms: 4 ambra, 5 
aumber, -ur, ambyr, 5-7 ambre, 6 awmer, 5- 
amber. Also 5-6 lamber, -re, lammer. a. Fr. 
ambre, cogn. w. Pr. ambre, Pr. and It. amdbra, Sp. 
ambar, med.L. ambar, -are, -er, -ra, -ré, «rtm, a. 
Arab. ,.2.¢ sanbar, ‘ambergris,’ to which the name 


orig. belonged ; afterwards extended, through some 
confusion of the substances, to the fossil resin 
‘amber.’ In Fr. the two are distinguished as grey, 
and yellow amber, amére gris (‘amére proprement 
dit’), and ambre jaune (succin), in mod.Eng. as 
amber-gris and amber. In the north. dial. the 
latter was formerly distinguished as LAMBER, a. Fr. 
Vambre with article attached.] 
I. A product of the whale. 

+1. orig. =AmBERcRis, (In17th c. greece ofamber, 

gris ambre, gray anber.) Obs. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xu. xxvi. 463 The whale 
hab gret plente of sperme..and yf it is gaderid and dryep, 
it turneb to be substaunce of ambra [1535 ambre]. 1477 
Norton Ord. Alch.in Ashm. (1652) v. 70 Amber, Narde, and 
Mirrhe, 1587 Harrison England 1. 1. xx. 330 Induing the 
fruits with the savour of muske, ambre, etc. 1662 FuLLER 
Worthies 1. 194 It is called Ambra-gresia, That is, Gray 
Amber, from the Colour thereof. 1670 Cotton Esfernon ui. 
1X. 447 Some pieces of Amber-gris, (or rather black Amber, 
for it was of that colour), 1693 in Buount Nat. Hist. 14 
Great variety of Opinions hath there been concerning Amber. 
Some think it to be a Gum that distils from Trees: Others 
tell us, it is made of Whales Dung; or else of their Sperm 
or Seed, (as others will have it,) which being consolidate and 
harden’d by the Sea is cast upon the Shore. 1718 Lavy M. 
Monrtacue Le?¢t. I. xxxvii. 146 Slaves.. with silver censers 
-- perfumed the air with amber, aloes-wood, and other scents, 

b. attrib. 

1634 Hasincton Castara (1870)85 A mighty showre Of 
Amber comfits it sweete selfe did powre Vpon our heads. 
1671 Mitton Savson 720 An amber scent of odorous perfume. 

+2. White Amber (med.L. améra alba): Sper- 
maceti. [Confused with prec., as the ‘sperm’ of 
a whale.] Obs. (See also 6.) 

(Cf. 1598-1611 FLorio, Azra, amber, also amber greece, 
also the sperme ofa Whale called Spermaceti. 1611 Cotcr. 
Ambre blanc, white Amber.} 

II. The resin. 

3. A yellowishtranslucent fossil resin, found chiefly 
along the southern shores of the Baltic. It is used 
for ornaments ; burns with an agreeable odour; 
often entombs the bodies of insects, etc.; and when 
tubbed becomes notably e/ectric (so called from its 
Greek name 7Aex7pov). (See also LAMBER.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy v. 1666 Bourdourt about all with bright 
Aumbur. ¢1450 Bk. Curtasye m1, 481 The wardrop he herbers, 
and eke of chambur Ladyes with bedys of coralle and lambur. 
1463 in Bury Wills 15 A peyre bedys of ambyr with a ryng 
ofsyluir. @152z9 SKELTON Elynour Rummyng 603 But my 
bedes of amber, Bere them to my chamber. 1552 HuLoeT, 
Ambre called lamébre or yelow Ambre. 1556 Richmond. 
Wills (1853) 89 One paire of long beads of awmer. 1602 
Suaxs. Haz. 1. ii. 200 Thicke Amber, or Plum-Tree Gumme. 
1658 Sir T. Browne AH ydriot, ii. 18 That Romane Urne.. 
wherein were found an Ape of Agate, an Elephant of Ambre. 
1735 Pore Ep. Arbuthnot 169 Pretty! in amber to observe 
the forms Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. Il. 27 Amber, when rubbed, was 
observed to attract bits of straw, down, and other light 
bodies. 1847 Birackwet Afalet’s North. Antrg. 374 Byron 
caught him up, and. . preserved him, like a fly in amber, for 
future generations to wonder at. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gi. 
I. n. ii. 54 Amber, science declares, is a kind of petrified resin, 
distilled by pines that were dead before the days of Adam. 

Oil of Amber: obtained by its dry distillation. 
Spirit of Amber: old name of succinic acid. 

1551 Rosinson More's Utopia (1869) 80 Fine linnen cloth 
dipped in oyle of [frt#ted or) ambre. 1737 Gray Let. in 
Poems (1775) 23 Not hartshorn, nor spirit of amber, nor all 
that furnishes the closet of an apothecary’s widow. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Amber ..is used to prepare oil of amber and 
succinic acid. 

+4. A piece of amber used as an amulet to attract 
lovers. Ods. 

1604 DEKKER Honest lh. 51 Pearles and Ambers, Shall 
not draw me to their Chambers. 1691 Bag/ord Bal. 1. 122 
The fair Queen of Egypt she wore a Commode, On the top 
of it was a lac’d Amber. 

5. fig. a. Referring to the property of amber as 
enclosing and preserving insects of past ages. 

1863 Mrs. C. CLarke Shaks. Char. xii. 314 Full-fledged spe- 
cimens of yourorder, preserved for all timein the imperishable 
amber of his genius. 

b. Referring to colour: Amber-coloured substance 
or appearance. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase ut. 173 In the full Glass the liquid 
Amber smiles, Our native Product. 1830 Tennyson JZar- 
gareti, The tender amber round, Which the moon about 
her spreadeth. 1879 — Lover's 7. 32 The loud stream Ran 
amber toward the west. 1862 TyNDALL Jfountaineer. i. 4 
The aniber of the western sky. 

III. Extensions of prec. 

6. An alloy of four parts of gold with one of 
silver (L. cectrum, Pliny, Gr. jAextpov, f. 7AEKTOp 
bright, beaming as the sun, considered by some to 
be the original sense in Gr. See Liddell & Scott. 


Used also by the LXX to translate Heb. Syuin 
khashmal, whence in Vulg. and A.V.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6203 A chariot full choise.. the 
whelis full wheme, all of white aumber. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy u. xii, Like a foole .. That aumber yelowe cheseth for 
the white. 1611 Biste Fzeé. i. 4 Out of the midst thereof 
as the colour of amber [Wycurr electre], out of the midst of 
the fire. 

7.=LiquipamBER. (The poets vaguely confuse 
this with senses 1 and 3. See amber-dropping, 
-weeping, etc. in C1; amber-varnish in C 2.) 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agrifpa's Van. Artes 15 The gumme 
called Amber, groweth out of a tree. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Comfort Poems I. 328 Let my tears drop like amber. 

8. A local name of the plant called St. John’s-wort. 

1861 Pratt Flower. Pl. UW. 14 Hypericum erforatum ag 
In N. Kent, one of the common names of the species is Amber. 

B. adj. [orig. attrib. use of sb. Cf. rose, pink, 
orange, etc.; also Fr. améré.] Of the colour and 
clearness of amber (sense 3), amber-coloured ; of a 
clear yellowish brown. 

c1800 Almanak ‘ for 1386' 27 Uryne.. pat semes aumbre. 
1594 Greene Ord, Fur. (1861) 111 Where Phoebus dips his 
amber tresses oft. 1599 — George a Greene 63 Those hairs 
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of amber hue. 1610 //¢strio-mast. ii. 6, 1 crush out bounty 
from the amber grape. 1632 Mitton L'Adlegro 61 Robed 
in flames and amber light. 1671 — P. A. 11. 284 Choaspes, 
ainber stream. 1713 Loud. & Country Brew. 1.(1742) 25 Pale 
and amber Ale. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xvi. (1876) 164 
Warm in its amber lamp-light. 1877 Bryant Sed/a 96 The 
sun Stooped towards the amber west. 1879 Miss Brappon 

Vixen 11. 132 The Duchess’s amber drawing-rooms. 1879 
Tennyson Lover’s T,10 Days Of dewy dawning, and the 
amber eves. 

C. comb. (chiefly in sense 3, sometimes 1 or 6). 

1. General relations: a. aéfrzd. of material or 
source, as amber beads, studs, mouthpiece, ctc.; DB. 
obj. geniltve, and oé/. of pple. or vbl. sb., as amber- 
Jishing, -dropping, -weeping, -yielding, e.similalive, 
as amber-clear, -like, -yellow ; A. tnstrumentalwith 
pa. pple., as amder-headed, -tipped ; passing into e. 
synthetic derivatives, as amber-coloured (of amber 
colour) -Awzed, -locked (having amber locks). 

1449 in Zest. Ebor. (1855) 11. 156 A peir of awmbur bedis. 
31596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. w. iii. 58 With Amber Bracelets, 
Beades, and all this knau’ry. 1711 ‘J. Distarr’ Don Sache- 
verelito 4 Vhe Amber- Head has dropt from his Cane. 1865 
Miss Brappon Only a Clod iii. r5 The amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe. 1620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 12 Their very 
breath Is sophisticated with Amber-pellets, and kissing 
causes. 1637 Mitton Com. 863 Thy amber-dropping hair. 
1596 Fitz-cerrrey Sty #, Drake (1881) 88 Th’ amber-weeping 
Pegase-hoofe-made fount. 1647 CrasHaw Poems 2 (‘T.) The 
soft gold, which Steals from the amber-weeping tree. 1850 
Mare. Futrer !Voman tn 19th C. (1862) 207 When thoughts 
flow through the mind amber-clear and soft. 1667 H. More 
Div. Dial. v. x.(t713) 434 This pure amber-like or transparent 
Gold. 1817 CoLeripce S7b. Leaves (1862) 226 They re amber- 
like to me. 1748 Smotuett Nod. Rand, xxxiv.(r804) 225 An 
amber-headed cane hung dangling from his wrist. 1588 
Suaks. Z. Z.Z£.1v. ii.88 An Amber coloured Rauen. 1713 
Lond. § Country Brew, (1742\12 The amber-coloured Malt. 
1729 Savace Wanderer 11. (Jov.) Yon amber-hued cascade. 
1831 Cartyte Sart. Nes. 1. v. 26 Thy own amber-locked, 
snow-and-rose-bloom Maiden. 

2. Special combinations: amber-bush, a head 
of amber-coloured hair, a youthful head; amber- 
crowned a. crowned or covered with amber hair ; 
amber-drink, drink of amber colour and trans- 
parency ; amber Fauna, the animals of which the 
remains are found inamber; amber fishing, fishing 
or dredging at the bottom of the sea for amber; 
amber Flora, the plants of which specimens are 
found in amber; amber-forest, the primeval forest 
from the trees of which amber exuded ; amber oil 
(see A 3); amber pear, a pear with the odour of 
ambergnis, an AMBRETTE; amber-plum ; amber- 
varnish, made of liquid amber or copal. Also 
AMBER-SEED, AMBER-TREE, q.v. 

1605 SyivesTER Dx BSartas 471 A gray-beards wisedom in 
anamber-bush. 1580 SipNEY Arcad. (1622)425 Bending her 
amber-crowned head ouer her bedside. a@1626 Bacon (J.), 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. 1880 Cofe’s Tobacco P/. 
Oct. §31/1 Treating of the Amber Flora and the Amber Fauna. 
1828 CartyLe A7isc. (1857) I. 94 The savage Prussians with 
their amber-fishing. 1854 T. R. Jones in Q. Frud. Geol. S. 
X. 11.4 Twigs of Thxia occidentalis (found in the Amber-flora). 
bid. X.u.3 A similar extension in former times of the Amber- 
forests. 1741 Compl. Fanz.-Piece u. ili. 388 Amber Pear, 
Muscat Robine, Poir sans Peau. 1718 Mrs. Eaces Recezpt 
25 Take the green Amber Plun, prick it all over with a Pin, 
1867 J. Hoce Afécrosc. 1. il. 155 The wood having been pre- 
viously lightly inked with printers’ ink or amber-varnish. 

+ Amber, 54.2 Obs. [OE. amber, omber, -or, 
earlier dmbar, cogn. w. OS. émbar, -ber, OHG. 
einpar, eimpar, eimber, eimer (mod.G. emer); ac- 
cording to Grimm, f. dz one +-der from deran to 
bear; though perh. orig. an adaptation of L. am- 
phora, f. Gr. dupopeus, assimilated to a Teut. form 
and meaning. App. not used in Eng. since 1100; 
but preserved in old documents in L. form améra, 
and hence in Spelman, Blount, and other Dicts.] 

1. ‘A vessel with one handle’; a pail, bucket, 
pitcher, urn. 

cee Epinal Gl (O. E.T. 106) Urna, amber; Erfurt Gl. 
ombar; Corpus Gl. amber. ¢ 950 Lindi'sf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 
13 Ombor full watres [Vulg. daguenam aque; Ags. Gosp. 
weter-flaxan]. /é/d, Luke xxii. 10 Ombor full wztres [Vulg. 
autphoram aque; Ags. Gosp. wa:ter-buce). 

2. A liquid measure ; a pitcher, a cask. 

804-29 Cod. Dip. No, 460, xxx Gmbra gddes Uuelesces alop, 
d.et limpnad to xv mittum. cgso0 Lindis/. Gosp. Luke xvi. 6 
Hundteantih ombras oeles [Vulg. cados ; Ags. Gosf. sestra ; 
Hatton sestres], ¢c1000 AELFRic Gloss. in Wright Voc. 24/2 
Batus, amber. 

3. A dry measure of four bushels. (See Zntrod. Zo 
Domesday 1. 133.) 

c88s5 K. AELFRED Orvos, 1. i §15 Tyn ambra fedra. 1691 
Biount Law Dyct., Ambra, a Vessel among our Saxons.. 
I have seen tn an old Deed, mention of Ambra Salis. 1872 
E. Ropertson Hist, Ess.u. 68 The amber .. was a measure 
of 4 bushels in the 13th century by the London Standard. 

+ Amber, 54.3 Obs. form of Ambry. [Cf. OFr. 
armaire, aumaire.] 

1593 Kites & Mon. Ch. Durham (1842) 2 The severall 
lockers or ambers for the safe keepinge of the vestments. 

Amber (z'mbas), v. rave cxc. in pa. pple. am- 
bered. [f.thesb. Cf.Fr. amérer, pa. pple. amdrd] 


1. To perfume with ambergris. 
1616 Beaum. & Fret. Cust. Country iu. ii, Be sure The 
wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, And amber’d all. 
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21648 Dicsy Closet Opened (1677), You may strew Ambred 
Sugar upon it. 

2. To make amber-colourcd. 

1809 ji Bartow Columb. 1v. 548 The sand-sown beach, the 
rocky bluff repays The faint effulgence with their amber'd 


“ig i 
3. To prescrve in amber. 

1882 I]. Merivace, Fauci? of B. 1. u. ii. 155 Like the am- 
bered fly... incessantly wondering why he was anywhere. 

Amber-days: sce EmBER-DAyYs. 

Ambergris (amboaigris). Forms: 5 imber- 
gres, 6 ambar., -ber-gris(e, amber-de-grece, 6-8 
amber-greece, 7 amber-greice, ambre-gris, am- 
bragresia, 7-8 ambergrise, -griese, -greese, 7-9 
ambergrease, 7- ambergris. Also 7 greece of 
amber, gris-amber, [a. Fr. amdre gris, ‘gray 
amber,’ as sometimes transl. To this substance 
the name AMBER originally belonged ; aftcr its ex- 
tenston to the resin, ambre zaune or succin, the 
amber propcr was distinguished as ambre gris, 
which has become in Eng. its regular name. The 
spelling variants are due to attempts to cxplain 
erts, as grease, Greece (usual in 17th c.), etc.] 

A wax-like substance of marbled ashy colour, 
found floating in tropical scas, and as a morbid se- 
cretion in the intestines of the sperm-whale. It 
is odoriferous and used in perfumery ; formerly in 
cookery. 

1481-90 Howard Housel. Bhs. (1841) 202 Imber-gres }j. Ib. 
price xij.d. 1533 Ervot Cas¢. //edth (1541) 68 Confortatives 
of the Harte hotte.. Amhergrise, etc. 1542 Boorpe Dyefary 
Vili. (1870) 249 Perfumed with amber-degrece. 1576 Baker 
Gesner's Jewell of Health 85/1 Adde both musk and amber 
greece. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 49 He smells all of Muske 
and Amber greece. 1612 I)Ravton /’oly-olb. xx. (1748) 337 
Their lips they sweet'ned had with costly ambergrease. 1614 
W. Barcray in James 1's Connterbl.(Arb.) 116 Is not Amber- 
greesecoastly? 1616 R.C. Times’ Whestle iii. 978 His beard, 
perfumde with greece of amber. 1624 B. Jonson Neftune's 
Triumph, Why do you smell of amber-grise, Of which was 
formed Neptune’s niece? 1654 Lestrance Charles /, 136 
They perfumed this respect with presenting to [their Majes- 
ties] a massive piece of Ambre Gris. 1657 S.Cotvit Whigs 
Suppl. (1751) 36 Why devils music do not please? What 
sort of thing is Ambergrease? 1662 H. Stuspe /xd. Nectar 
ili. 45 Spicery (under which I comprise Amber-griese, and 
Musk). 1671 Mitton /’, A. u. 341 In pastry built, or from 
the spit, or boiled, Gris-amber-steam'd. 1673 P/0l. Trans. 
VILL. 6115 Amber-Greece is not the Scum or Excrement of 
the Whale, etc. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 407 There 
is also found..Amber-greice. 1687 Septey Bedlam, wv. i, 
Breakfast..upon new laid eggs, ambergrease and gravy. 
1711 SHAFTESB, Charac. (1737) III. 207 Some wonderful rich 
dainty, richer than amber-greese. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1.19 Everybody now rejects Musk and Ambergriese. 
1713 DerHam Physico-Theol. w iv. 133 A piece of Amber- 
greece suspended in a pair of scales, lost nothing of its 
weight in 3} days. ¢17z0 Pore in Szwe/t’s Wd. (1841) 1.837 
Praise is like ambergris; a little whiff of it, by snatches, is 
very agreeable; but when a man holds a whole lump of it 
to his nose, it is a stink and strikes you down, 1774 GotpsM. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 228 Discovering the manner of preparing 
ambergrease. 1783 Pil, Trans. LXXII1. 226 Ambergrise, 
or properly speaking Grey Awmséber, is a solid, opaque, in- 
flammable substance. 1791 /é¢¢. LX X XI. 47, I think amber- 
gris most likely to be found ina sickly fish. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 442 Something had been put into his (Chas. I] 
favourite dish of eggs and ambergrease. 1874 Hartwic 
Aerial W.ii. 24 Some papers perfumed with a grain of amber- 
gris still retained a strong odour after 40 years. 

bering (z'mborin), vd/. sb. [f. AMBER v.] 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Ambering is used by some 
writers to denote the giving a scent or perfume of amber to 
anything, . 

A-mber-seed. [f. AusER 54.1 in reference to 
their agreeable odour and use.) An old name for 
the seeds of Adelmoschus moschalus, also called 
Musk-seed, and Ambrette, used to perfume hair- 


powder, pomatum, etc. 

1927-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Ammber-seed or Musk-seed .. gives 
a grateful scent to the breath. 

A-mber-tree:. [f. ABER sd.1 in reference to 
the fragrant odour of its leaves.] A common namic 
of the genus An/hosper mum, consisting of evergreen 
shrubs with lcaves fragrant when bruised. 

1847 Craic, Anthospermum, the Amber-tree, a heath- 
looking shrub from the Cape of Good Hope. 


Ambery (xmbari), a. [f. AnBer sd.14-y1.] 
Of the nature or colour of amber. 

1862 THoRNBURY Turner 1. 89 A landscape-painter . . ad- 
mired for a rich ambery tone he knew how to give. 

Ambery, obs. form of AusBry. 

Ambes ace, ambes-as, obs. ff. AMBS-ACE. 

+ A‘mbiate, v. Obs. rare—"'. [irreg. f. L. ambi-re 
(see AMBITION) +-ATE3.] ‘To desirc earnestly, be 
ambitious of, ambition. 


1652 SpARKE /?yto2t. Devotion (1663) 162 You few that wisdom 
above treasure prize, And ambiate the title of the wise. ~ 


Ambidexter (x:mbide‘kstas), a. and sd.; also 
6-8 ambodexter. [a. med.L. ambidexter (used in 
senses 2, 3), f. a#z5(2)- both, on both sides + dexler 
right-handed. In 17th c. generally spelt avzdbo- 
dexter, after L. amdbo both.] A. adj. 

1. Zit, Right-handed on both sides, able to use the 
left hand as well as the right. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. /°f, rgr So may Aristotle say, 
that only man is Ambidexter. 1751 Smottetr J’e7. Pic. 


AMBIDEXTRY 


(3779) 1V. xcix. 292 Betng ambi-dexter, he raised ..a clatter 
upon the turukey’s blind side. 1880 Brackmore Al. Anerley 
Il. xvi. 283 With his left hand, for he was ambidexter .. he 
caught up a handspike. f 

2. Double-dealing ; practising on both sides. 

1613 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 186 To call..an Attornie 
Ambodexter, or to say that he dealeth corruptly. 1624 F:. S. 
in Shaks. Cent, Praise 154 Vhese ambi-dexier Gibionites. 
1705 HickeRtnaite /’riest-cr. 1. (r72r) 44. Nor Ambodexter 
Lawyers take a Fee On both sides. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith. ii. u. § 2. 94 Tortuous and ambideater sophistries. 

3. Of or belonging to both hands or sides; two- 
sided. 

1806 W. Tavior Aun. Rev. [V.228 Posted by double entry 
with the ambidexter formality of an Italian ledger. 1839 
Sir J. Sternen £ss. ecl. Biog. (1850) 11. 37 An ambideater 
controversialist, the English Church warred at once with 
the crrors of Rome and of Geneva. 

B. sé. [The adj. used aédso/.) 

1. Onc who uses the left hand as well as the right; 
hence fig. a man of unusual dexterity. 

1598 Florio Ded. 1 1f we be not ambideaters, vsing both 
handes alike. 1615 Crooxr Sody of Man 732 A woman, saith 
Hipocrates, cannot be anambidexter. 1753 Cuambers Cycé. 
Supp, s.v., Surgeons and oculisis are of necessity obliged to 
be Ambidexters. 

2. Law. Onc who takcs bribes from both sides. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1532 Use of Dice Play (1850: 17 Any affinity with our men 
of law?.. Never with those that be honest. Marry! with 
such as be ambidexters, and use to play in both the hands. 
1652 Bentowk 7eoph. xin. xviii. 238 From costly bills of 
greedy Emp'ricks free, From plea of Ambo-dextersfee. 1691 
Biount Law Dict., Ambidexter ..in the legal acception.. 
That Juror or Embraceor who takes Money on both sides for 
giving his Verdict. 1809 [So tn Tomtins.} 

3. A double-dealer, a two-faced actor, gencrally. 

a1gss Riptey IVks. 27 They may be called neutrals, ambi- 
dexters, or rather such as can shift on both sides. 1599 
Peere Sir Clyomon Wks. 111. 44 Such shifting knaves as I 
am the ambodexter must play. 1628 WitHer rit, Kememb. 
iv. 825 In this Battell 1 espy’'d Some Ambodexters, fight on 
either side. 1703 De For Ref. Manners 93 Those Ambo. 
Dexters in Religion, who Can any thing dispute, yet any 
thing can do, 1864 Sir F. Paccrave Norm. & Eug. (11. 278 
An Ambidexter, owing fealty to both Counts and not faithful 
to either. 

Ambidexterity (z:mbi,dekste-riti,. [f. prec. 
+-1Ty, after dexlerily.] 

1. The powcr of using both hands alike. 

a1652 Brome Court Beggar i. i. r91 Some Tellers Clearke 
to teach you Ambo-deaterity in telling money. 1753 Cuam- 
BERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., Plato enjoins Ambidexterity to be 
observed and encouraged inhisrepublic. 1881 7zses 2 Feb. 
10/5 The single-stick play..was remarkable for its ambi- 
dexterity. 

2. fig. Superior dexterity or cleverness ; shiftiness 
or general readiness; manysidedness. 

1760 Sterne Trist, Shandy wi. xrxvii. 103 Speculative 
subtilty orambidexterity ofargumentation. 1804 W.'TAyLor 
Aun, Rev. 11. 278 The idiomatic ambidexterity of a patriot 
of both countries. 1858 De Quincey A «fobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 
ii. 76 Presence of mind, and a general ambidexterity of 
powers for facing all accidents. 

3. Double-dealing. 

1755 in Jounson. 1841 D'IsraeLi Amen. Lit. (1859) 1. 362 
That intricate net of general misery, spun out of his own 
crafty ambidexterity. 

Ambidextral (x:mbide'kstral), a. rare. [f. 
L. ambidexter+-Aai.] Belonging to both sides. 

1871 Earte /’Ailol. Eng. Tong. § 84 What may be called 
theambideatral adjective .. Thus Chaucer :—'I say the woful 
day fatal is come.” 

Ambidextrous, -erous (x:mbide'kstras), 2. 
[f. med.L. ambidexter + -ovs.] = AMBIDEXTER. 

1. Able to use both hands alike. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 188 Not considering ambi- 
dextrous and left handed men. 1751 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., 
Women, according to the observation of Hippocrates, are 
neverambidextrous. 1878 Bryant Pract. Sure. 1. 340 Every 
ophthalmic surgeon should . . become ambidextrous. 

2. fig. More than usually dextrous, or clever. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (r756) 117 Many, who are 
Sinistrous unto good actions, are ambi-dexterous unto bad. 
1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI.54 O many-sided, ainbidextrous 
Gocthe. . 

3. Acting in two opposite directions; and in 
a bad sense: Double-dcaling; humouring both 
parties. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Afol.77 An ambidextrous Trick.. of 
divers persons in the same familie adhering some to one 
partie and some to another. @1768 Sterne fol. Romance 
(1774)316 A little, dirty, pimping, pettifogeing, ambideatrous 
fellow. a@ 1847 CHatmers /’osth. Iiks. 1. 22 Rebuking Peter 
for his ambideatrous policy between Jews and Gentiles. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 279 It would be hypercritical 
to complain of the antithesis of understanding and feeling, 
sense and soul. [But to anexact thinker.. an ambideatrous 
intellect is no intellect at all. ; 

A:mbide‘xt(e)rously, a/v. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] 
In an ambidextrous manner; with both hauds ; 
with more than usual dexterity; cunningly. 

1791-1823 D'Israeti Cur. Lit. 459 To prove himself not to 
have beenthe author,[he]ambidexicrously published another. 
1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 439 Ambidexterously plying her 
knitting-needles. 

A:mbide‘xtrousness. [f. as prec. + -S¥5*.] 
The quality of being ambidextrous ; an. 

1721 in Baitey. 1881 Sat. Kev. No. 1323. 30r The remark- 
able ambidextrousness which he shows. 


+A:mbide-xtry. (és. rare. In 7 ambo-. 


AMBIENT. 


[ad. med.L. amdbidextria, f. ambidexter.] Double- 
dealing. Cf. AMBIDEXTER B 2. 

1611 Brief in 3rd Rep. R. Comm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 58/1 
For ambodextry and disturbing the King’s service, and 
threatening the jurors. 

Ambient (zmbiént), a. and sé. [ad. L. ambzent- 
em pr. pple. of abzre to go about, f. avz5- on both 
sides, round, about+7-re to go. Cf. It. awzdzente 
bef. 1600.] A. adj. 


+1. Turning round, revolving. Ods. rare. 

1614 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1. 28 The point of time wrought out 
by ambient years. 1620 — Homer's Hymns Ep. Ded., Of 
all arts ambient in the orbe of Man. . 

2. Moving round, circling about (something). rare. 

1655-60 Stantey /fist. Philos. (1701) 64/1 The ambient 
zther.. by the swiftness of its Motion, snatcheth up Stones 
from the Earth. 1692 Bentitey Boyle Lect. 234 That the 
planets should naturally attain these circular revolutions .. 
by impulse of ambient bodies. 1834 DisraELi Nev. Epick 
1, xxx. 15 Ye ambient Winds, That course about the quarters 
of the globe. ; oa 

3. Lying round, surrounding, encircling, encom- 
passing, environing. 

1596 BELL Surv. Poperyi.1.xvi.69 As well for the ambient 
restraint. 1658 Sir ‘I. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 103 The tree 
of knowledge was placed in the middle of the Garden, what 
ever was the ambient figure. c1750 SHENSTONE Elegy 1x. 38 
Exalted to yon ambient sky. 1784 BosweELi Yohsson (1816) 
IV. 428 A captive in thy ambient arms. 1850 BLackie 
/Eschylus 11. 37 With echoing groans the ambient waste 
bewails Thy fate. P ; . 

4. esp. Surrounding as a fluid; circumfused. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 201 Consumption is caused 
by.. Depredation of innate Spirit, and Depredation of am- 
bient Aire. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vi. 481 Opening to the am- 
bient light. 1711 Pore J7emp. Fame 26 Whose tow'ring 
summit ambient clouds conceal’d. 1806 Vince //ydrost. xi. 
11o If the plate be cold, and the ambient fluid be warm. 
1866 Kincs_ry //erew. v. 104 It diffused a delicate odour 
through the ambient air. 

5. Rounded like a solid body. rave. 

1801 Fusevi Lect. Arf i.(1848) 360 He who decided his out- 
line with such intelligence that it appeared ambient, and 
pronounced thc parts that escaped the eye. 

+6. Ambitious, aspiring. (A Latinism.) Ods. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon “est. Disc. ili. 12 The Clergy ..soon began 
to be ambient and conceipt a new Idea of deportment. 

“As an epithet of the air, often ignorantly put 
for ‘limpid,’ or otherwise misused. 

B. sé. [The adj. used aédso/.] 

+1. A canvasser, suitor, or aspirant. Ods. rare. 

1649 Be. Hatt Confirmation (1651) 16 What Fair-like con- 
fluences have we there seen of zealous ambients ? 

2. An encompassing circle or sphere. 

1624 Wotton Elem. Archit. (1672) 7 The aire.. being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. 1657 TomLinson Renox's 
Disp. 547 They are broad, asperated about their ambient. 
1864 MacVicar in Reader IV. 679/1 Atoms or molecules 
have extensive atmospheres or ambients of some kind. 

3. Asirol. The ambient air or sky. 

1686 Goan Celest, Bodtes 11. ili. 472 h and 4, by the Repe- 
tition of the Aspect, may sometimes disturb the Ambient 
above a year. 1868 Geo. Etiot Sf. Gypsy 193 For the am- 
bient. Though a Cause regnant, is not absolute. : ; 

+ Ambifa‘rious, a. Obs.—° [f. L. ambifari-us 
two-sided, of double meaning +-ous.] ‘Double, 
or that may be taken both ways.’ Blount Glossogr. 
3656; whence in Bailey 1721. 

+ A'mbiform, a. Ods.—° [ad. L. *ambiform-is 
(in adv. ambiformiter), £. amb(z)- both + -formis 
-shaped.] ‘Having a double form.’ Bailey 1721. - 

+ A-mbigate, v. Obs. rare—'. [itreg. f. L. ane- 
bigére to go round (taken as=ambire: see AMBI- 
TION) + -ATE3.] = AMBIATE, 

1633 T. Apams £xf. 2 Pet. i. 6 There are some things, 
wherein it is no godliness to ambigate a likeness to God. 

Ambigenal (embidzénal), a. [f. (by Newton) 
L. ambigen-us of two kinds, mongrel (f. a2b(z)- 
both + -gez-zs -born, -natured : see -GENOUS) + -ALl. 
Absurdly referred by some to gexuw a knee!] Of 
two kinds, hybrid. (Used by Newton to describe 
one kind of hyperbola.) 

1727-51 CuambBers Cycé.s.v. f/yperbola, Ambigenal Hyper- 
bola 1s that which has one of its infinite legs inscribed and 
the other circumscribed. 

Ambigenous (&mbi-dzénas), a. [mod. f. L. 
ambigen-us (see prec.) +-ous.] Of two kinds; 
spec. applied, after Mirbel, to a multifoliate calyx, 
externally leaf-like and internally petaloid. 

1850 Henstow Dict. Bot., Ambigenus. 1879in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Ambigu. ds. [a. mod.Fr. in same sense : 
prop. adj.= AmpBicuous.] An entertainment at 
which the viands and dessert are served together ; 
or at which a medley of dishes are set on. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. mmecclxxi/3 They were all entertain’d to 
their Satisfaction, at a verysplendid Ambigu. «@ 1695 Woop 
Life (1848) 287 This ambigu or banquet cost the University 
£160. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Ambigu denotes a kind 
of mixed entertainment, wherein both flesh and fruit are 

ether. 


served to; 

+ Ambi‘gual, a. Obs. rare—. [f. L. ambigu-us 
AMBIGUOUS + -aLI.] = AMBIGUOUS. 

1683 Cnarkuitt Thealwia & Cle. 163 Wherefore he By 


some ambigual discourses thought It best to let him know 
the news he brought. 


+ Ambigue, a. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. ambigu-us, 
or ? Fr. ambigu.|] = AMBIGUOUS. 
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71733 Nortu Z-ravzen 1. v. P19. 327 A clear Explication 
of ‘ running down, an ambigue Term of the Author’s. 

Ambiguity (embigiz#iti). Also 5-6 amby- 
guyte, etc. [?a. Fr. amdbiguidé (16th c. in Littré) 
ad. med.L. ambzguztat-em, n. of state f. ambigu-us 
AMBIGUOUS.] 

+1. Subjectively: Wavering of opinion; hesitation, 
doubt, uncertainty, as to one’s course. Ods. 

c1400 Beryn 2577 Dout, pro, contra, and ambiguite. 1426 
Pol. Poems 11. 131 To put away .. Holy the doute and the 
ambyguyté, 1502 ArNoLD C/roz. (1811) 10 If deficultye or 
ambyguyte and dout were vponony artycle. ¢1534tr. Podyd. 
Verg., Eng, Hist. Il. 160 Hee beganne to stande in great 
ambiguitee of his saftie. c1g90 Martowe Faxstus 1. 78 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, Resolve me of 
all ambiguities ? , . 

+2. concr. An uncertainty, a dubiety. Ods. 

1598 Barck ey Felic. Alan. (1631) 369 Here riseth an ambi- 
guity of nosmall importance. 1658 BRAMHALL Consecr. Bfs. 
iv. g9 And this was the onely question or ambiguity which 
was moved. — ‘ 

3. Objectively: Capability of being understood 
in two or more ways ; double or dubious significa- 
tion, ambiguousness. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vi. ii. (1554) 148 a, To auoide al ambi- 
guitie, To declare the summe of mine entent. 1549 Cov2fZ. 
Scotl. x. 83 Appollo gaue..ane doutsum ansuere of ambi- 
guite. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 57 The Schoolmens 
contention whether the Son be freely begotten, and the Holy 
Ghost frecly procceed, ariseth from the ambiguity of the 
word free. 1768 Biackstonr Com. 11. 71 The king .. took 
a handle from the ainbiguity of this expression to claim them 
both. 1849 Macauray /fis¢. Eng. 11. 665 To clear the funda- 
mental laws of the realm from ambiguity. 1866 ARGYLL 
Reign of Law ii. (ed. 4) 99 Confusion of thought arising... 
out of the ambiguity of language. d 

4. concr. A word or phrase susceptible of more 
than one meaning ; an equivocal expression. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (1857)207 This Emperowr reduced the 
ambiguities and uncertanties of their lawes..into a most 
plain forme. 1668 Deypen Evenings Love 56 Give me your 
hand, and answer me without Ainbages or Ambiguities. 
1699 Bentiry PhadZ 298 What a wretched Ambiguity would 
be here.. unworthy of so elegant a Poet? 1871 Marxsy 
Elem, Law 415 Those plausible ambiguities which not in- 
frequently occur in English law. , 

Ambiguous («mbigizas), a. [f. L. ambigu-us 
doubtful, driving hither and thither (f. awzdzg-ére, 
f. amb- both ways + ag-ére to drive) +-ous.] The 
objective meanings, though second in Latin, seem 
earliest in Eng. 

I. Objectively. 

1. Doubtful, questionable; indistinct, obscure, not 
clearly defined. 

1528 More Heresyes 1v. Wks. 1557, 247/2 If it wer nowe 
doutful & ambiguous whether the church of Christ wer in 
the right rule of doctrine or not. 1573 Murray Zef¢. in 
Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 289 Cairfull for the gude ordour 
of the Kirk in thingis ambiguouss. ¢1800 K. Waite Coz- 
tempi. 133 Faint ambiguous shadows fall, 1851 Ruskin AZod. 
Paint. Vu. 2.4. §10 Even the most dexterous distances of 
the old masters... are ambiguous. Path te 

2. Of words or other significant indications: Ad- 
mitting more than one interpretation, or expla- 
nation ; of double meaning, or of several possible 
meanings ; equivocal. (The commonest use.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 437/1 This englishe 
word knowledge is ambiguous and doubtfull. 1589 Putren- 
HAM £71¢, Poesie(1869)267 The ambiguous, or figure of sence 
incertaine, as if oneshouldsay 7/omas Tayler saw Willian 
Tyler dronke, it is indifferent to thinke either th’one or 
th’other dronke. 1671 Mitton P. &.1. 435 Answers.. dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding. 1752 JoHNSON 
Rambl. No. 192 8 The gentlemen. . irritated me with am- 
biguous insults. 1853 Maurice Proph. & Kings xvii. 288, I 
do not rest anything upon tenses. Every reader of the 
prophets must feel how ambiguous they are. 1867 A. J. Evvis 
E. £. Pron. 1.i. 25 The Welsh alphabet... having only one 
ambiguous letter, 7. ihe , : 

3. Of doubtful position or classification, as par- 
taking of two characters or being on the boundary 
line between. ¥ 

1603 FLorio Montaigne (1634) 294 Mungrell and ambiguous 
shapes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vu. 473 Ambiguous between sea 
and land The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 1756 Hume 
Hist. Eng.11. xx.20 His character became fullyknown. and 
was no longer ambiguous to either faction. 1839 Murcuison 
Stlur. Syst. 418 Stratified rocks of ambiguous character. 

IT. Subjectively. 

+4. Of persons: Wavering or uncertain as to 
course or conduct ; hesitating, doubtful. Ods. 

1550 Nicots 7hvcyd. 175(R.) People that be ambiguous or 
doubtefulle. 1649 Mitton £zkovok. 239 ‘Thus shall they be 
too and fro, doubtfull and ambiguous in all thir doings. | 

5. Of things: Wavering or uncertain in direction 
or tendency ; of doubtful or uncertain issue. 

1612 Suetton Dox Quix. I. 1. v.90 That she do favour 
and protect him in that ambiguous Trance which he under- 
takes. 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. xii, The eddying tides of con- 
flict wheeled Ambiguous, 1850 Mrs. Brownine Prom. Bad. 
Poems I. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous paths, Prometheus, for 
my feet. ae 

6. Hence, Insecure in its indications ; not to be 
relied upon. 

1756 Burke Su6Z. §& B. Wks. 1842 I. 26 The taste, that most 
ambiguous of the senses. 

7. Of persons, oracles, ete.: Using words of doubt- 
ful or double meaning. 

1566 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 370 To no point wald 
sche answer directlie; bot in all thingis sche was .. ambigua. 


AMBITION. 


1700 Drypen (J.) Th’ ambiguous god, whorul’d her lab’ring 
breast. @1725 Pore Odyss.1. 490 Antinous.. Constrain’d a 
smile and thus ambiguous spoke. 1864 SwinsuRNE Atalanta 
1500 What mutterest thou with thine ambiguous mouth. 

Ambiguously (&embigizjasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-txy2.] In an ambiguous manner: +a. Hesitat- 
ingly, doubtfully (ods.); b. With doubtful issue 
(obs.); @. Indistinctly, obscurely, questionably ; d. 
In terms susceptible of more than one meaning. 

1579 W. Furke Heskins’s Parl. 151 Hee vseth the name of 
bloud figuratiuely, and ambiguously. 1606 in Misc. Scot. 
I. 32 Valiantly and ambiguously was it foughten on both 
sides. 1652 Seas. Expost. Nether?.5 Promises of Neutralitie 
drawn up so ambiguously, as if they had come from jugling 
Delphos. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. v. 222 This Prophet used 
to speakambiguously. 1813 Scotr Rokeby 11. xxiii, ‘Where’s 
Bertram? Why that naked blade?’ Wilfred ambiguously 
replied, ‘ Bertram is gone.’ 1823 Lams £//a Ser. u. xxiv. 433 
One that you conceived worse than ambiguously disposed 
towards you. 

Ambiguousness (&mbigizasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being ambiguous ; ca~ 
pability of being understood in various ways. 

1679 Animadu, Speeches Fesuits2 Mental equivocation, not 
on the account of ambiguousness in the words . . but because 
of a double sense in some Proposition. 1837 Hatiam /7s¢. 
Lit. un. it. § 26 Close reasoning which .. yields to no ambigu- 
ousness of language. 1861 GoscnEN Foreign Exch. 95 The 
ambiguousness of the term ‘favorable exchanges.’ 

Ambilevous,-levous (z:mbilzvas),a.rare—. 
[f. L.a2d(2)- both + /ev-zes left + -ous.] As it were, 
left-handed on both sides ; the opposite of avzbz- 
dexter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 191 Againe, some are.. 
Ambilevous or left handed on both sides. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Ambilzvous, Having left hands only; that is, clumsy. 

+Ambilogy. Ods.-° [f. L. amb(z)- both, on 
both sides + Gr. -Aoyia speaking.]| ‘Talk of am- 
biguous or doubtful signification.’ J. (A needless 
hybrid for AMBILOQUY.) 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 17311n Baitey; whence in J., etc. 
+Ambiloquent, c. Ods.—° [formed as next + 
-ENT, as in weagnilogu-eni, L. magnilogu-us.] =next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Antbiloguent, that speaks doubt- 
fully or two languages. {Not in JoHNson.] 

+ Ambi‘loquous, 2. Obs.—° [f. med.L. ambilo- 
gu-us (f. amb(z)- both, on both sides + -dogzzs 
speaking, /ogu? to speak)+-ous.) ‘Using am- 
biguous and doubtful expressions.’ 

1721 Baicey, A sbiloguous,double-tongued. [Inmod. Dicts.] 

+Ambi-loquy. 04s.—° [ad.med.L.amzbiloguium 
double-speaking: see prec. and-¥3.] ‘The use of 
doubtful and indeterminate expressions ; discourse 
of doubtful meaning.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, A vzbiloguy, double-speaking. [Inmod. Dicts.] 

Ambiparous (&mbi-pares), a. £o/. [mod. f. L. 
amb(7)- both +-far-ws producing: see -PAROUS.] 
‘ Applied to a bud that contains the rudiments of 
both flowers and leaves.” Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 


Ambisinistrous (z:mbi)sini‘stras), z.  [f. L. 
amb(z)- both + siz7szer left + -ous.] = AMBILEVOUS. 


1863 Lp. W. P. Lennox Biog. Renin. 1.63 In wedlock, he 
[Prince of Wales]. . was certainly more than-ambi-sinistrous. 
Ambit (mbit). [ad. L. amédit-us a going round, 
a compass ; f. awzb- about + 7/us going, f. 7-re to go.] 

1. A circuit, compass, or circumference. 

1597 J. Kine Forah (1864) 210 The very ambit of their walls 
and turrets. 1655 OuGHTRED in Rigaud Corr. Scz. ATer (1841) 
1. 83 The area of the whole circle is equal to the half ambite 
multiplied by the radius. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bodies 1. iii. 8 
Prodigious Hailstones, whose ambit reaches five, six, seven 
Inches. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theoé. 43 [The earth’s}] Ambit 
therefore is 24930 Miles. 1753 CHamBERsS Cycé. Suffl. s.v., A 
particular enquiry concerning the Ambit or circumference 
of antient Rome. 1794 T. TayLor Pausanias II. 38 The am- 
bit of each of the parts above the prothysis is thirty-two feet. 

2. esp. A space surrounding a house, castle, town, 
etc.; the precincts, liberties, ‘verge.’ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 938 Am- 
bitus is a space bytwene place and hous of neighbours of two 
fote brode and an halfe ordeyned for a waye. 1753 CHAM- 
BERS Cycd. Supp. s.v., It was frequent to inscribe the Ambit 
on it [a saint’s tomb], that it might be known how far its 
sanctity extended. 1818 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) II. 428 
Within the verge or ambit of the king’s presence. 

3. The confines, bounds, limits ot a district. 

1845 STEPHEN Laws of Eng. II. 745 Districts lying within 
the parochial ambit. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. I. 
240 Within the ambit of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 
1876 K. Dicsy Real Prop. iv. § 1. 178 Whose tenements are 
not within the ambit of the manor. ' 

A. fig. Extent, compass, sphere, of actions, words, 
thoughts, etc. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon, II. col. 107 His great parts did not 
live within a small ambit. 1859 Sa¢. Rev. 19 Nov. 615/1 The 
ambit of words which a language possesses. 1882 Y7ses 
10 Apr. 7/1 Misconception as to the ambit of this legislation. 

Ambi-tient. Obs. rave—'. [ad. med.L. amébi- 
tienl-em pr. pple. of améztire to solicit, fawn on.] 


(Used by confusion for) AMBIENT. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 331 Long leafs ..whose 
ambitient is rotund. 

Ambition (zmbi‘fan), sd.; also 4-5 -cion,-oun, 
ambitioun. [a. Fr. avzbztion (14th c. in Litt.), ad. 
L. ambition-em, n. of action {. ambi-re to go round 
or about (see AMBIT), I. going round, 2. going 


AMBITION. 


round to canvass for votes, 3. eager desire of honour, | 
etc., 4. ostentation, pomp, 5. earnest desire gene- 
rally. Of these, meaning 3 was first adopted in 
the modern languages; 2 is a later literary adoption 
directly from Latin.] 

1. The ardent (in early usage, inordinate) desire 
to rise to high position, or to attain rank, influcnee, 
distinction or other preferment. 

1340 Ayes, 22 Ambicion, pet is kuead wilninge he3e to 
cliue. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. ui. vili. 323 Vicis .. as pride, ain- 
bicioun, vein glorie. 1593 Nasur Christ's Teures 41a, Am- 
bition is any puft vp greedy humour of honour or preferment. 
1601 Suaks. Jul. C. 1. i.22 Lowlynesse is young Ambition’s 
Ladder Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face. 1613 
—flen, VI11, Mm. ii. 441 Cromwel, I charge thee, fling away 
Ambition, By that sinne fell the Angels. 1621 Frercner /s/. 
Priac. tu.i, Love and Ambition draw the devils coach. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 254 Thal kind of fame to which you have 
hitherlo directed your ambition. 1821 Byron Cas u1.ii, Dust! 
limit thyambition. 1866 W. Aicrr So/st, Nat. 6 Man ut. 120 
Aspiration is a pure upward desire for excellence, without 
side-references; ambition is an inflamed desire to surpass 
others. 1883 GLapstone Sf. f Parl. 26 Apr., A seat in this 
House is to the ordinary Englishinan in early life .. the high- 
est prize of his ambition. 

+2. Ostentation, display of the outward tokens 
of position, as riches, dress; vain-glory, pomp. Oés. 

1382 Wvcur Acts xxv. 23 Agrippa and Bernyce camen with 
moche ambicioun, or pryde of staat, a1631 Donne Serm. 
Ivil. 579 a, Costly and expensive ambitions at Court. | 

3. A strong or ardent desire of anything considered 
advantageous, honouring, or ereditable. Const. of 
(rarely for) a thing, fo de or do something. 

1607 Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 226 It is lesse harmefull, 
the Ambition to prevaile in great Things, then that other, to 
appeare inevery thing. 1610 Suaks. Te... ii. 482, I haue no 
ambition To see a goodlier man. 1737 Pore Lett. Pref., A 

juvenile ambition of Wit, or affectation of Gayety. 1756 Burke 
Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 22 The pitiful ambition of possessing 
five orsix thousand more acres. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch’s 
Liucs (1879) 11.898/2 Some populous town which hasan ambi- 
tion for literature. 

4. The object of strong desire or aspiration. 

1602 Suaks. //am/ in. iii. 5s My Crowne mine own Am- 
bition and my Queene. 1798 Ferriar ///ustr. Sterne i. 21 
‘To jest was the ambition of the best company. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art. 37 Vheir pleasure is in memory, and their 
ambition is in heaven. 

+ 5. Canvassing, personal solicitation of honours. 
(L. amébitio.) Obs. 

1531 Etyor Governor in, xvi. (R.) Certayne lawes were 
made by the Romaynes.. named the lawes of ambition. 
1671 Mitton Sasson 246, 1, on the other side, Used no am- 
bition to commend my deeds 1677 /Youssaie's Govt. Venice 
13 This bartering and ambition of Office was forbidden. 

Ambition (#mbi‘fan), v. [a. Fr. ambittonne-r, 
f. ambtlion, cf.raisonner to reason, f.7a7son reason.] 

+1. To move to ambition, to make desirous. Oéds. 

1628 F. Grevitte Life of Siduey Ded., Who hath am- 
bition’d me to make this offering. 

2. To be ambitious of, to desire strongly. a. 
Const. stmple obj.” 

1664 Mo. Worc in Dircks’ Lr xvii. (1865) 270 Whatever 
I have or do amhition 1776 H Watrote in Last Frauds. 
(1859) Il. 51 The Bishop of Chester had ambitioned the 
Bishopric of Winchester. 1824 D'Israeii Cur. Lit, (1866) 
365/1 Every noble youth .. ambitioned the notice of the Lady 
Arabella, 1881 R Picott in Mac. Mag. Dec. 174/2 The 
Fenian leaders ambitioned not the extinclion of landlordism, 
but rather the reconciliation of landlords and tenants. 

b. Const. ¢u/f. or clause, 

1688 Crayton in Phd, Trans. XVI1.979 Each ambitioning 
to engross as much as they can. 1818 T. Jerrerson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 453 Who ambitioned to be his correspondent. 1871 
H. Smart Cecrée 5 Ambitioning that her lover should make 
hismark. 

+ Ambi'tionat(e, f//. 2. Obs. ravre—". [f. prec. 
+ -ATE (as if ad. L. *améditionai-us), latinized upon 
Fr. amébttionné (ef. moderale, modéré), or Eng. AM- 
BITIONED, cf. destined, desiinale.| Sought with 
ambition ; ambitiously desired. 

1671 Tyne Non-Conf, 30 The Garland of Martyrdom became 
a most Ambitionat Crown. 

+ Ambi'tionate, v. O¢s. rare—'. [f. prec., or 
latinized ad. Fr. amébitionner ; cf. compasstonate.] = 
AMBITION v. 2. 

1659 GauDEN Tears of Ch, 252(D.) The petty Provinces of 
their Parochial and Independent Episcopacies which they 
so infinitely ambitionated. : 

Ambitioned (&mbifand), Af/. a. rare. [f. AM- 
BITION v7. +-ED.] Eagerly sought after or desired. 

1670 G. H. /ftst. Cardinals. iii. 70 The most coveted and 
ambition’d dignity in the world, 

Ambitioning (%mbi'fanin), A//. a. rare. [fas 
prec.+-1NG*.] | Eagerly seeking or desiring. 

1709 Kennet tr, Eras. Moriz Enc.61 More the object of 
a commiserating pity, than of an ambitioning envy. 

Ambitionist (#mbi-fanist). rave. [f. AMBITION 
56, +-18T.] One who is ruled by ambition. 

1655 Trapp Marrow of Auth. (1868) 812/1 Oh. therefore 
that our aspiring ambilionists would but measure themselves 
by their own model. 1657 — Comm. Esther v. 5 Caesar Bor- 
gia, that restless ambitionist. 1827 Cartyce JMfisc. (1857) 1V. 
146 (D.) Napoleon ,- became a selfish ambitionist and quack. 

+ Ambitionize (&mbi-fanaiz), v. Obs. rare. [f. 
as pree.+-1ZE. Cited only in pa. pple.] To make 
ambitious. 

1600 Tournrur Transf, Metam. xix. 128 Their minds am- 
bitioniz’d do seeke her fall. 
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Ambitionless (mbi‘fonlés), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-LEss.] Void of ambition. 

1828 Po.toK Course of Time mi. (1860) 64 Vhe simple hind 
who seemed Ambitionless, arrayed in humble garb. 1829 
Greic Chelsea Pens, 318, 1 ama poor ambitionless wretch. 

+Ambitio'sity. Oss. [f. L. ambitios-us + -1TY.] 
The state of being ambitious ; ambitiousness. 

1535 STEWART Crom, Scot. III. 358 Ouir greit desyre of am- 
bitiosilie Causis riclit mony ressoun for to tyne, 1731 Baitey, 
A méitrosity, Amhitiousness. 

Ambitious (imbi-fos), z.; also 4-6 ambieious, 
eyous(e, etc. [ad. Fr. amdbilieux, or its orig., L. 
ambtlios-us; see AMBITION and -oUS.] 

1. Full of ambition, thirsting after honour or 
advancement ; aspiring to high position. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, xiii. 5 Not inblowyn .. not ambicious, 07 
conettous af worschipis (Nulg. ambitiosa). 1484 Caxron 
Curial6 Thambycious vanyte of the peple of the court. 1538 
Bare Thre Lawes 1609 ‘Tlie first are ambycyouse prelates. 
1601 Suaks. Jud. Cui. ii. 95 Did this in Caesar seeme Ambi- 
tious? 1667 Mutron /?. 1.1.41 With ambitious aim Against 
the Throne and Monarchy of God. 1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 
256 #7 llow few ambitious men are there, who have got as 
much laine as they desired. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. iv. 
79 An ambitious mind ., wants success. 

2. Strongly desirous (of somcthing expected to 
bring eredit or honour), eager. Const. of ( for obs.) 
a thing ; 4o de or do something. 

1513 Mork Aich. ///, Wks. 1557, 65/2 His owne ambicious 
minde and deuise, to.. take himself the crown. 1600 Suaks. 
A. ¥. ZL. vii. 43 O that 1 were a foole, | am ambitious for 
a motley coat. 1651 Honprs Leviathan 1. xi. 48 Men that 
are ambitious of Military Command. 1653 WALTON Avg. 
(1877) 51 You are such a companion .. as makes me ambitious 
to be your scholer. 1718 Lapy M. Montacue Left. II. lvi. 
86 An ambitious thirst after knowledge. 1855 H. Reep Lecé. 
Eng. Ltt, iti. 11878) 100 The half educated are always most 
ambitious of long words. 

3. fig. Erecting ttself, as if aspiring to rise ; rising, 
swelling, towering. 

1601 SuAks. Ful. C. 1. iii, 7, I hane seene Th’ambitious 
Ocean swell. 1605 B. Jonson l’olpone 1. ii. (1616) 455 Hood 
an asse..So you can hide his two anibitious eares, And he 
shall passe for a cathedrall Doctor. ¢1735 Pore Alor. Ess. 
iv.59 Helps th’ambitious hill the heav'ns to scale. 

4. Of works of art, etc.: Displaying ambition or 
aspiration on the part of the author; aspiring or 
pretending to take a high position. 

1751 Jounson Kanrb/. No. 156 » 2 The simplicity is em- 
barrassed by ambitious additions. 1846 Mitt Legic ut. vii. § 4 
Put off the ambitious phraseology. J/od. This ambitious 
attempt ended in failure. 

+5. Circuitons, circumloeutory, ambagious. (A 
Latinism.) Ods. rare. 

1656 Vine. Pud.in Phent x (1708) No. 24. 392 Your Worship 
cannot expect either prolix or polite discourses upon so sad 
a subject; for who can be ambitious in his own calamity? 

+6. quasi-sé. An ambitious man. Ods, 

¢1430 Lyn. Bochas vim. i. (1554) 177 a, Lhe proud ambicious 
called Domician. 1563 //ov7éses 1, xxi. v. (1640) 307 A few 
ambitious, and malicious are the authours.. of Rebellion. 

Ambitiously (&mbi fasli), a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 

1. In an ambitious manner; with eager desire of 
attaining to high position or gaining advantage. 

1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowde in. vii. (1483) 54 They hauen sel 
their hertes ambiciously for to kepen and assemblen sommes 
oftresour. 1561 T. N(orton] Calvin's J st. ut.227 Nor am- 
biciously gape for honors. 1588 SHaks. 77¢. A.1.i.18 Princes, 
that striue..Ambitiously for Rule and Empery. 1655 FuLLEeR 
Ch. Hist. u. 70 Martyrdome, as it is not cowardly to be 
declined, so it is nol ambitiously to be affected. 1781 Gispon 
Decl. § FAM. 116 A croud of rivals, whoambitiously disputed 
the hand of the princess. 1805 Worpsw. IVaggoner wv, Guide 
after guide Ambitiously the office tried. 

2. With manifest effort to be something great ; in 
bad sense, Pretentiously. 

Mod, An address ambitiously worded. 
ceived, but unsuccessfully carried out. 

+3. By personal canvassing; fawningly. Obs. rare. 

1598 GreEENWeY Jacitxs Anu. iv. i. 89 Neither did he ab- 
staine from ambitiously courting the Senators. 

Ambitiousness (ambi‘fosnés). [f. as pree. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being ambitious ; eagerness 
to attain a high position ; pretentiousness. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm, 1652 i. 13 It [Alchemy] 
voydeth [¢.¢. nullifies] Ambitiousnesse. 1548 Upaxt, etc. 
Erasm, Paraphr. Mark Pref. 6 To litle lo satisfie his am- 
biciousnes. 1610 Heatry St. Aug., City of God 218 Yet let 
the love of righteousnesse suppresse the thirst of ambitious- 
nesse. 1845 Suaw in Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 34 Those who 
measure the value of a poem.. by the pretension and am- 
bitiousness of its form. 


+A’mbitude. 0és.-° [ad. L. ambrtido, £. am- 
bitus: sce AMBIT and -TUDE.] ‘A cireuit or com- 
passing round; also ambition.’ Blount Glossogr.1 681. 
+A-mblant, f//. a. Obs. [a. Fr. amblant pr. 
pple. of améler, perh. identified with amdland, 
north. form of pr. pple. : see AMBLING @a.] Ambling. 
¢1300 A’. Adis. 3462 Mony fat palfray amblant, And mony 


armed olifant. 1393 Gowrr Conf 1.210 Upon a mule white 
amblaunte. 


Amble (2‘mb’')), z. [a.Fr.amble-r :—L. ambula-re 
to walk.] 

1. intr. Of a horse, mule, etc.: To move by lifting 
the two feet on one side together, alternately with 
the two feet on the other; hence, to move at a 
smooth or easy pace. 

€1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 332 An hors snow-whil and wel 


Ambitiously con- 


AMBLING. 


amblyng. ¢ 1400 Be ry 940 As hors that evir troltid, trewlich 
I yew tell, It were liard to make hym after to ampbill well. 
1553 T. Witson Act. 66 ‘Trotte sire and trotte damime, how 
should the fole amble? thatis, when bothe father and mother 
were noughte, it is not like that the childe wil prove good. 
1587 Ilowinsurp Chron. 11. 20/1 Vhey amble not, but gallop 
and rim, 1600 Suaks. sI, ¥. 1.1. ii. 328, I will tell you whic 
time ainbles withal; who time trots withal; who time gal- 
lops withal; and who he stands withal. 1650 13. Discoddm. 
5 Che ambles with one leg, trots with another, 1690 Lond. 
Gaz. mudxc/4 (‘The Mare] hath all her Goings, but ambles 
mgst. 1703 Stewie Tender //usb,u.i, A chariot drawn by 
one horse ambling, and tother trotting. 1812 Comnt. Dr. 
Syntax) Picturesque \ii.27 Grizzle, all aliveand gay, Ambled 
along the ready way. 

2. Of a person: To ride an ambling horse, to ride 
at att casy pace. 

€1386 Cuaucer IM 1fe's Prof, 838 What? amble, or trotte, or 
pees, or go sit doun. 1568 Jacob & san w.iv.in Iazl. 
Dodsl. \1. 235, | will amble so fast, that I will soon be there. 
1676 Wvceuertey /’latn- Dealer w. i. 55 Are all my hopes 
frustrated? shall I never ..see thee amble the Circuit with 
the Judges ? 1742 Fittpine Jos. Andr. Wks. 1784 V. U1. ii. 
tog A grave serjeant at law condescended to amble 10 We t- 
minster on an easy pad. 1856 I. Trottore Cath. de Medicé 
246 [The] little ladies, as they ambled on side by side, at the 
head of their gay cavalcade. @ 1859 Macatav //ost. Ang. V. 
306 William was amhling ona favourite horse .. through the 
park of Hainpton Court. 

3. Ikence, To move in a way suggesting the 
motion or pace of an ambling horse. said of 
dancing, of the gait of an elderly person, or fy. 
of any casy motion. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, 1. 11. 60 The skipping King, hee 
ambled vp and downe. 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb. i. 7 Vhe 
‘Tawe . . easely ambling downe through the Deuonian dales. 
1713 Rowr Jane Shore (J.) Make him amhle on a gossip's 
message. 1714 Sfect. No. 623 ? 16 A pretty young creature 
who closed the Procession came ambhing in. 1715 Abpison 
Drummer ti, She has .. play’d at an Assembly, and ambled 
in a Ball or two. 1765 H. Watvo.e Ofranto ii. (1798 31 
How fast your thoughts amble. 181z Comsr. 'Dr. Syntax) 
Micturesgue xvu. 67 You shall soon Be ambling to some 
pretty tune. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Jon's C. xi. 92 A good- 
natured but extremely fidgetty and cautious old gentleman, 
ambled up and down the room. 

Amble (evmb’'l), 54. ; also 4-& aumble, 5 ambil, 
ambel. [a. Fr. amdle, f. vb. ambler: sec prec.] 
2. The pace described in prec. ‘sense 1) 

loosely, an easy pace. 

€1386 CHaucer Sir Thopas 174 His steede was al dappul 
gray, It goth an ambel [v. x. ambil, aumble] in the way. 
1598 B. Jonson £2. Alan ty I] x. (J.) Out of the old hackney- 
pace to a fine easy amble. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., An 
Amble is usually the first natural pace of young colts.. 
‘There is [now] no such thing as an Amble in the manage ; 
the riding-masters allowing of no other paces, beside walk, 
trol, and gallop. 1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge (1866) |. xiv. 
65 The grey mare .. breaking from her sober amble into a 
gentle trot. 1859 Jernson Srittasy viii. 111 The usual pace 
of these animals [mules] is an amble, which consists in lifting 
both legs on the same side at once. 

2. Of persons: A movement in daneing or walk- 
ing suggesting an amble; an artificial or acquired 
pace. 

1607 Tournetr Rew. Trag. um. v.84 Put a Reueller Ou of 
his Antick amble. 1632 Massincer JWatd of /Ion.1. ti, To 
teach him his true amble and his postures When he walks 
before a lady. 1819 Scott /vanhoe |. xii.177 ‘There is many 
one of thein upon ine amble in such a night as this. 

Ambleocarpous (2:mblijo;kaupas), a. Bor. 
[mod. f. Gr. dpBdAd-ea@ac to miscarry, come to 
nought + «apr-és fruit +-ous: the e in the second 
syllable is not etymological.] Having the seeds 
entirely, or in great part, abortive. 

1847 in Craic. 1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Ambler (x‘mbla1). Also 4-s amblere, aum- 
belere, 5 ambuler. [f. AMBLE v.+-ER1.] One 
that ambles ; hence, 

1. An ambling horse or mulc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’rol. 469 Vp onan amblere [z. », aumbelere] 
esily sche sat. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kefr. v. viii. 525 A man holdith 
wp with the bridil the heed of his ambuler. 1464 J/ann. & 
Tlousch. F-xp. 184, 1j. hawmbelerres koltes in Wensche 
parke. 1470-85 Matory Arthur u. xxviii. (1817) II. 47 He 
mounted vpon a softe ambuler and rode to Kynge Marke. 
1591 Percivact Spanx, Dict., Amblador, an ambler, Gruda- 
vivs equus. 1630 Hower Lett. 5 June, An ambler is pro- 
per for a lady's saddle, but not fora coach. 1725 RADLEY 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Horse, The Ambler is a little unapt to it 
{galloping}, hecause the motions are both one. 

2. One who rides an ambling horse. 

1737 Bracken Farricry Jinpr. (1756) 1. xix. 164 The Am- 
bler Rad rid the Horse into the cold Waiter. 

3. Onc who ‘ambles’ in dancing or walking. 

1865 Dickens Afut. Fr.1. xi, The ambler took Miss Podsnap 
for a furniture walk. /é7d., Georgiana having left the 
ambler up a lane of sofa. 

+Amble‘re. Oés. xare—'. [prob. a. OF r. am- 
bleure:—L. ambuliliira act of pacing, f. ambulare: 
see AMBLE v.] An amble or ambling pacc. 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 344 Dvc Oliuer him ridep out of pat 
plas! in a softe amblere, ne made he non oper pas. 

Ambligon, obs. variant of AMBLYGON. 


Ambling (x'mblin), v4/. 5. (I. Axwpre 2. + 
-1nG!.] 

1. Of a horse: Motion in an amble. ' 

1580 Baret A/, A 344 The pleasant pase or ambling of a 
horse, Glomeratio. 1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud, Ep wv. 
193 They move per datera, that is two legs of one side to- 
gether, which is Tollutation or ambling. 1725 Braotey 


and 


AMBLING. 


Fam. Dict. s.v. Horse, Ambling; which is chosen for Ease, 
Great Men’s Seats, or long Travel, is a Motion contrary to 
Trotting. 1847 Youatr Horse ii. 19 As for trotting, can- 
tering, or ambling, it would be an unpardonable fault were 
he ever to be guilty of it. — 

2. Of persons: Dancing or walking in anamble ; 
tripping, gliding, walking affectedly. 

1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 11, 1 am not for this am- 
bling; Being but heavy, I will beare the light. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1.x. 65 What.. your uncle Antony means 
by his frequent amblings hither. 1810 CrapBe Borough xix. 
35 Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles. 1828 
Scott F. M, Perth xii,For all thy mincing and ambling. 

3. attrib, (formally identical w. AMBLING A/. a.) 

21450 Kut. G. de la Tour (1868) 9 Sette a colte in aum- 
blyng ringes, he wille use it whiles thei aren on. 1580 Tus- 
SER /{xsb, xcv. ii, Least homelie breaker mar fine ambling 
ball. @ 1635 Corserr Poems (1807) 19 A wondrous witty 
ambling pace. 1842 Tennyson Lady of Shalott . 20 An 
abbot on an ambling pad. @1845 Hoop Pax/ Pry vi, Thy 
pace, it is an ambling trot. 

Ambling (zmblin), 44/7. 2.; also 4 -ende, 6 
north. -and. [f. AMBLE v. + -ING?.] 

1. Of a horse: Moving in an amble. 

1393 Gower Cou. II _45 On faire amblende hors they set. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. 4031 Thei set him on an ambling palfray. 
1535 Lynpesay Sat 3363. { let 30w wit, I am na fuill.. 1 
ride vpon ane amland Muill. 1550 J. Coxe Debate (1877) 
118 Ambelynge hackeneys, and hobbes plentie. 1598 SHaKs. 
Merry W. u. ii. 320, I will rather trust..a Theefe to 
walke my ambling gelding then my wife with her selfe. 
175r CuamBers Cyc/. s v, The ambling horse changes 
sides at each remove. 1822 W. IrvinGc Sraceb. Hail xvi. 
133 She rode her sleek ambling pony. 1836 Hor. SmitH 
Tin Trump.1.28 To those elderly gentlemen .,an ambling 
nag has always been an equestrian beatitude 

2. Hence, Moving with the gait or pace of an 
ambling horse, whether with regard to alternacy, 
smoothness, or affectation. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 228 The ambling Streame. 
1704 Rowe Ulysses 1. i. 308 Easie ambling Speeches. 1850 
Brackie “schylus 1. Pref. 14 Our own Anapzstic verse.. 
has.. a light, ambling, unsteady air about it 

+3. Walking. Oés. 

1600 Fairrax Yasso iv. xxvii. 60 Of their night ambling 
dame, the Syrians prated. 

Ambling-communion: see AMBULING. 

Amblingly (zmblinli), av. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
‘With an ambling movement.’ J. 

f Amblosis (&mbldusis). Ad. [Gr. duBawors 
abortion, n. of action f. duBAd-ecAar to come to 
nought, miscarry.] Miscarriage, abortion. 

1706 Puitties, Aszblosis, Abortion or Miscarriage; an 
abortive Birth. 1839 in Hooper Aled. Dict. 

Amblotic (@mblytik), 2. ved. [ad. Gr. ap- 
Bdrwrix-cs pertaining to abortion: see prec.] 

A. adj. (See quot.) 

1839 Hooper Med. Dict., Amblotic, having the power to 
cause abortion. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. A medicine causing abortion. 

1706 Prituips, A sdloticks, Medicines that cause Abortion. 
1721 in Bairey. [So in Asn, Hooper, Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Amblygon (z mblig/n), a. and sé. ; also ambli- 
gon. [a. Fr. amélygone, or ad. its original, med.L. 
ambligoni-us, ad. Gr. duBAvywu-os obtuse-angled, 
f. duBAv-s blunt + ywvia comer, angle.] 

+A. adj. Obtuse-angled. Ods. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas (1621) 290 As the buildings 
ambligon May more receive than mansions oxigon. 1796 
Hutten Math. Dict, [see AMBLYGONAL]. 

B. sd. (at first used in L. form amblygonium.) 
An obtuse-angled figure, esf. triangle. 

1570 Bituinestey Excé:d 1. def. 28 An ambligonium or 
an obtuse angled triangle. 1623 Cockeram, Asudblygone, A 
flat Triangle. 1706 Puituirs, Amblygon, a Figure that has 
an obtuse or blunt Angle; any plain Figure, whose Sides 
make an obtuse Angle one with another. 1721 Baitey, 
Aniblygon, a Figure that has an obtuse Angle. [So in Asn, 
and mod Dicts.] 

Amblygonal (&mbligénal), a. rare. [f. prec. 

+-AL.] Obtuse-angled. 

1731 Baitey, Asmblygonal, pertaining to an amblygon. 
1796 Hutton Math, Dict. 1. 105 Ambligon, or Ambligonal, 
signifies obtuse-angular. [Also in mod. Dicts.] 

+Amblygo:nial, zc. Ods.; also ambli-. [f. 
med.L. ambligoni-us, a. Gr. adpBdruyeu-os (see 
AMBLYGON) + -AL.] = prec. 

1706 Puitties, An Arublizgonial Triangle is that which 
has one obtuse Angle. 1721 Baitey, A meblygonzal (later edd. 
Ambligonia/), obtuse-angu lar. 

Amblygonite (&mbliginait). A/i. [mod. f. 
(Ger. 1817) Gr. duBavyau-os obtuse-angled + -1TE.] 
A greenish white or sea-green translucent mineral, 
occurring in obtuse-angled rhombic prisms, and 
consisting of alumina, lithia, potash, soda, iron, 
and fluoric acid; made by Dana the type of a 
group. 

1847 in Craic. 1868 Dana 112. 528 Phosphates, Arsen- 
ates, Antimonates: I. Anhydrous.. vii. Amblygonite group. 

+Ambly gonous, @. Oss. [f. AmpLycon + 
-0US.] = AMBLYGONAL. 

1751 CHAMBERS Cycl.s.v. Triangle, If one of the angles 
be ohtuse, the triangle is said to be os amblygonous. 

|) Amblyopia (xmbli,du-pia). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. duBAvwnia dimsightedness, n. of quality f. 
GuBrvwnds, f. avBavs dull, blunt+ay, w- eye. 
Cf. AMBLyopy.] Impaired vision, generally from 
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defective sensibility of the retina, or cloudiness of 
the media ; the early stage of amaurosis. 

1706 PHittips, Amdlyopia, Dulness or Dimness of Sight, 
when the Object is not clearly discern’d at what distance 
soever it be placed. 1849-52 Topp Cyc. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 
1457/2 A bootmaker in Parts was attacked with amaurotic 
amblyopia. 1883 O. W. Hotmes in Pad? Mali G. 15 Jan. 
11/2 The candidate to be proved free from colour-blindness 
and amblyopia. : ; 

Amblyopic (embliy:pik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to amblyopia ; of impaired vision. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1463/2 Compelled 
.. to pursue their literary avocations. . by the aid of a dim 
candle, and .. myopic and amblyopic in consequence. 

Amblyopy (x'mbli,gpi, émblai-dpi). rave. Ang- 
licized form of AMBLYoPia. Cf. Fr. amdlyopie. 

1719 Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med. 14 Aniblyopy is the same 
disease as Amaurosis. 1815 Excycl. Brit. 1. 780 Amblyopy 
among physicians, signifies an obscuration of the sight, so 
that objects at a distance cannot easily be distinguished. 

Ambo (xmbo). Pl. ambos (-ouz), also in L. 
form ambornés. [a. late L. ado (amébdn-em), ad. 
Gr. apBwy; see AMBON.] Special name of the 
pulpit or reading-desk in early Christian churches ; 
‘an oblong enclosure with steps usually at the two 
ends.’ Gwilt. 

1641 Mitton Hist. Ref 1. Wks. 1847. 10/1 The admirers of 
antiquity have been beating their brains about their am- 
bones. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vi. 123 The Ambo or read- 
ing pew. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Suff.s. v., In some churches 
remains of the Ambos are still seen. 1864 W. Grieve in 
Vac. Tour. 427 In the centre is the ambo, marked some- 
times only by a circle in the pavement, whilst at others it is 
a platform of one, two, or three steps. 188x STANLEY Chr. 
inst. iii 55 In England the huge reading-desk or ‘pew’ 
long supplied the place of the old ambo. 

Ambodexter, etc., obs. f. AMBIDEXTER, etc. 

+ A*mboht. Ods. rave. [a. ON. amddi2, am- 
bait, a bondwoman, handmaid; cogn. w. Goth. 
andbahts, OHG. ampahi, OE. ambeht servant, at- 
tencant ; L. améactus : see under AMBASSADE.] A 
handmaid, bondwoman. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2329 Icc amm ammbohht all bun To foll- 
shenn Godess wille. /d%d. 2527 3ho se33de pat 3ho wass 
Ammboht Drihhtin to peowwtenn. 

Ambolic (&mbg'lik), a. [ad. Gr. dpBortu-ds 
contr. f. dvaBoAtx-ds throwing up, f. dva up + Boa- 
throw.] ‘Having the power to produce abortion.’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Ambolife, -lyfe, var. EMBELIF a. Ods., oblique. 

Ambon (zmbgn). [a. Gr. épBwyr a rising, the 
raised edge or rim of a dish, a raised stage or pul- 
pit; prob. f. ava-Ba- go up, rise.] 

+1.=Amspo. Obs. 

1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C.1.v. 69 They mounted 
the Ambon on ¥z6a, which was betwixt the Choir and the 
Nave. 1794 Archaeol. X1. 320 Before this vault was also 
placed the choir, with the ambon. _ f 

2. Anat. ‘The margin or tip of the sockets in 
which the heads of the large bones are lodged.’ 
Hooper Aled. Dict. 1811. (So a@pBwy in Galen.) 

Ambonoclast. xonce-wd. [f. prec. after zcono- 
clast.| One who aims at the abolition of ambons. 

1851 Puain Rood Screens 99 Modern ambonoclasts, unlike 
their predecessors, confine their attacks to strokes of the pen. 

+Ambose‘xous, 2. Obs.-° [f .L. ambo both+ 
Scx-us sex +-ouS.] Of both sexes; hermaphrodite. 

1656 in Btount Glossogr. : . 

Amboyna (wood) (&mboina). [from the is- 
land of that name, one of the Moluccas.] The 
wood of the Asiatic tree Prerospermum indicum 
(N.O. Sterculiacew). Treas. Bol. 1866. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 168/2 Amboyna-wood .. 
also called Vryabuca or Vryabooca-wood .. is beautifully 
mottled and curled, of various tints from light red to dark 
yellow. 1882 Daily Tel. 23 Nov. (Advt.) Walnutwood chiffon- 
niére, beautifully inlaid with amboyna and marqueterie. 

+Ambraca‘n. Ods. rare—', [a. It. ambracane.] 
Ambergris. 

1599 Haxwuyt Voy. 11.1. 274 With this they weigh amber, 
corall, muske, ambracan, ciuet, and other fine wares. 

Ambreada (ambr/a-da). [a. Sp. or Pg. ambre- 
ada, {. Pg. ambre amber: see -ADEl.] (See quot.) 

1815 Excycl. Brit. 1. 784, Ambreada, thus they call the 
false or fictitious amber, which the Europeans use in their 
trade with the negroes on the coast of Africa. 

Ambreate (zmbr/\cit). Chem. [f. med.L. am- 
bre amber +-aTE4.] A salt of Ambreic acid. 

1839 Hoorer Med. Dict. 81 (ed. 7). 1863-79 Watts Dict. 
Chen. 1. 165 Ambreate of potassium. 

Ambreic (émbriik), a. Chem. [t. as prec. + 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to ambreine or ambergris, 
as Ambreic Acid. (See also next.) 

1831 Ure Dict. Chem. 148 By this absorption of oxygen, it 
is converted into acid which has been called ambreic acid. 

Ambrein (z'‘mbr/jin). Chem. [a. Fr. ambrétne, 
f. ambre amber: see -1N.] A crystalline fatty sub- 
stance forming the main constituent of ambergris. 

1832 Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1835) 528 Ambreic[ Acid. Discovered 
by] Pelletier and Caventou. By treating ambreine with 
nitricacid. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 165 Ambrein is per- 
haps impure cholesterin. 

Ambrette (ambre't). [a. Fr. amdére?te, in form 
a dim. of ambre: see -ETTE.] 


AMBROSIA. 


i. A kind of pear with an odour of ambergris 
or musk. 

1725 BraDLey Fam. Dict.s.v. Pears, The Ambret is much 
esteemed. 1768 Mitter Gard, Dict (ed. 8) 11 A, Ambrette 
. so called from its musk flavour, which resembles the smell 
of the Sweet Sultan Flower, which is called Ambrette in 
France. 

2. The seeds of a plant (Hibiscus Abelmoschus) 
grown in Egypt, Arabia, Martinique, etc., having 
an odour somewhat between musk and amber, used 
in perfumery. 

1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 105 It is employed by perfumers 
in the preparation of pomatums, powders, and perfumes, by 
whom it is called Ambrette. 

Ambreve, var. of ENBREVE v. Oés., to inscribe. 

Ambrite (z‘mbrait). J/ix. [f. AMBER +-ITE, 
min. formative ; ad. Ger. améri71861.] Ayellow- 
ish grey, sub-transparent fossil resin found in large 
masses in Auckland, New Zealand. 

Ambrology (&mbry'lédzi). [f. mod.L. eméra 
amber + -(0)LUGY.] The natural history of amber, 
its formation, flora, fauna, etc. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ambrose (zmbrouz). 
ambrosia (see next.)} 

1. Herd. An English plant: with some the Wood 
Sage (Zetertum Scorodonia),; with others, Cheno- 
podium Boirys; with both of which Zeucrium 
Boixys seems to have been in name confused. 

1440 Prop. Parv., Ambrose herbe, Ambrosia, Salvia 
silvestris. 1530 Patscr. 194/1 Ambrose, an herbe ache 
champestre. 1548 Turner Plant Nanzes (1881) 76 Stachys 
semeth to Gesner to be the herbe that we call in English 
Ambrose. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 253 It is called in English 
woodde Sage, wild Sage, and Ambros. 1853 V. & Q. Ser. 1. 
VIII. 36/2 Herb Ambrose has a Greek origin, and is not 
indebted to the saint of that name. 

+2. The mythical AmBRosIa. Oés. 

16zx Burton Azat. Mel, 1. it. (T.) Ambrose it selfe was 
not sweeter. ‘ . 2 

Ambrosia (mbr6u-zia, -zi4). [a. L. ambrosza, a. 
Gr. duBpocia, fem. of auBpéat-os ‘ pertaining to the 
immortals’ (f. 4uBpor-os immortal, f.a not + uBpords 

= ppotos = poptés mortal, root #or- ‘ die’) ; used in 
mythology for the food, etc. of the immortals, but 
applied by Dioscorides and Pliny to one or more 
herbs. ] 

1. In Greek mythology, The fabled food of the 


gods and immortals (as in Homer, etc.). 

1590 T. Watson Poewrs (1870) 169 Now Meliboeus.. drinkes 
Nectar, eates diuine Ambrosia. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 
(1634) 144 It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and to feed 
on Ambrosia. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff., The Ambrosia 
is commonly represented as the solid food of the gods. 1822 
De Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 194, I had heard of iras I had 
heard of manna or of ambrosia. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 
115 A table where the heaped ambrosia lay. 

b. jig. . 

1610 G. FLetcHer Christ's Vict. . xxix, But he upon am- 
brosia daily fed, That grew in Eden. 1629 Massincer 
Picture i. v, To feed His appetite with that ambrosia due 
And proper toa prince. @1703 Pomrret Poet, Wks. (1833) 
13 Ambrosia mixed with aconite may have A pleasant taste, 
but sends you to the grave. . 

2. The fabled drink ofthe gods (as in Sappho, etc.). 

1567 Martet Greene Forest Ded., Whose bread is Nectar, 
and drink Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of Wine. 
1599 Marston Scourge of Vill. 11. vii. 204 Eates Nectar, 
drinkes Ambrosia, saunce controule. a 1625 FirtcHer Wight 
Walker \. 211 [A man that] cannot rellish Braggat fiom 
Ambrosia. ta ’ 

3. The fabled unguent or anointing oil of the 


gods; also jig. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 57 His dewie locks distill’d Ambrosia. 
1718 Port //iad xix. 375 And pour'd divine ambrosia in his 
breast. 1791 CowPer Odyss. xvitl. 236 Her lovely face She 
with ambrosia purified. ! . 

4. transf. A mixture of water, oil, and various 
fruits anciently used as a libation; also a_per- 
fumed draught or flavoured beverage. 

1685 Gracian’s Courtier’s Orac. 201 Waters, which .. smell 
of Physick, and they call them Ambrosia. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Futce, This Juice being well fermented and 
prepar'd with Clove, Cinnamon, &c., would prove an Am- 
brosia, that would not be esteem’d indifferent, by those who 
donot care todrink Water. 1807 Ropinson Archeol. Greca 
in. it. 195 They .. poured before it a libation called ambrosia, 
which was a mixture of water, honey, and all kinds of fruits. 

5. fig. Something divinely sweet or exquisitely 
delightful to taste or smell. 

1731 Swirt Streph. & Chloe Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 152 Venus- 
like her fragrant skin Exhal’d ambrosia from within. 1823 
De Quincey King of Hayti Wks. X11. 60 When a whole 
company had tasted the ambrosia of her lips. 1863 Mary 
Howitt tr. Bremer’s Greece 11. xiii. 86 The flavour of the 
grapes is ambrosia, which I take it for granted was some- 
thing divine. 

6. Bee-bread. 

1609 C. Butter Fe. Aon. i. (1623) Bitj, They gather with 
the one Nectar, with the other Ambrosia. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Vhe Ambrosia .. if not speedily spent, corrupts 
and turns sowr. 18x6 Kirsy & Spence Extomol. (1843) Il. 
149 Whether a bee had collected its ambrosia from one or 
more .. species of flowers. ' ‘ 

7. With the early herbalists a name of various 


plants: see AMBROSE. ; 
1597 Gerarp Herbal 950 The fragrant smell that this 
kinde of Asbrosia or Oke of Cappadocia yeeldeth, hath 


[a. Fr. ambrotse:~L. 


AMBROSIAC. 


mooued the Poets to suppose that this herbe was meate and 
foode for the gods. 1601 Hottann /’/rny (1634) I. 273 Am- 
brosia is a name that keepeth not to any one herb, But is 
common to many. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii.64 The oyles 
of.. ambrosia, of sage, and betony. 1753 CHamuers Cycé. 
Supp., The Ambrosia of the moderns is not at all Itke the 
plant so called by the generality of the ancients. P. 

8. Mod. Bot. A genus (N.O. Composit) consisting 
of weeds allied to Wormwood. A. arfemisifolia 
is the ‘Oak of Cappadocia’ or ‘ of Jerusalem.’ 

1721 Baitey, Ambrosia. .an Herb called the Oak of Jeru- 
salem. 

+ Ambro'siac, a. Obs. [ad. L. ambrostac-us, 
a. Gr, duBpooiax-ds: sce pree. Cf. Fr. ambrosiaqgue.) 
Of the nature of ambrosia; ambrosial. 

1600 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. t. iti. 18 Here is most am- 
brosiacke water. 1611 — Cafidrve t, i, This ambrosiac kiss, 
and this of nectar. 1662 Cokatnt Poess 11669) 349 Which 


with Ambrosiack cream shall swell thy breast. 173 in 
Balrey. [Not in Jounson.] ; 
Ambrosiaceous (&mbrdéwzié'fas), a. Bot. 


[{f, AMBrosia +-ackous.] Akin to the genus Am- 
brosia. (Applied to a subdivision of Composite 
plants.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. k 

Ambrosial (&mbréwzial, -zial), ze. [f. L. am- 
brost-us, a, Gr. auBpdai-os (see AMBROSIA) +-AL1.] 

1. Immortal, divine, celestial, ethetea!l a. orig. 
in the Greek mythology: Belonging ‘o cr worthy 
of the gods, as their food, anointing oil, locks, rai- 
ment, sandals, etc. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iii. 118 Me with Ambrosiall Delicacies 
fed. 1718 Pope //iad vy. 460 Fed by fair Iris with ambrosial 
food. 1790 Cowrer //iad 1. 685 The sovereign’s everlast- 
ing head his curls Ambrosia] shook. 1835 THiRLWALL Greece 
I. vi. 193 They need the refreshment of ambrosial food. 
1866 Fetton Greece 1 viii. 129 The Homeric father of gods 
and men, from whose head the locks ambrosial waved. 
1870 Bryant Homer II. xiv. 54 Rich oil, Ambrosial, soft and 
fragrant. 1877 — Odyss. v. 57 The fair, ambrosial, golden 
sandals, : 

b. fransf. Belonging to heaven or paradise. 

1637 Mitton Corus 16, 1 would not soil these pure am- 
brostal weeds With the rank vapours of this sin- worn mould. 
1647 Crasuaw Poewts 206 Whe bright ambrosial nest, Of love, 
of life, and everlasting rest. 1671 Mitton P. A. iv. 586 Am- 
brosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life, And from the 
fount of lifeambrosial drink. ¢ 1746 Hervey Aedit. & Cont. 
(1818) 109 The trees of life and knowledge, whose ampbrosial 
fruits we now may ‘take and eat, and live for ever.’ 

ec. fig. Divinely fragrant; perfumed as with am- 
brosia; balmy; rarely, Divinely beautiful. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1x. 852 Fruit. that.. ambrosia] smell 
diffus'd. 170z Rowe Armd. Step-Mother ut. ii. 46 From thee 
.. Ambrosial Odours flow 1719 Younc Revenge v. i. Wks. 
1757 Il. 173 Th’ ambrosial rose, And breath of jess’min. 
1781 Cowrer £-xfostud. 11 Ambrosial gardens. 1815 Moore 
Lalla R. (1824) 248 One of those ambrosial eves A day of 
storm so often leaves. 1847 Tennyson Princess 87 The 
broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime. 1857 HucHes Tov 
Brows u. iit 345 When any ambrosial colour spread itself, 

2. Of the pollen of flowers, or of bee-bread. rare. 

1816 Kirey & Srence £utomol, (1843) 11. 157 [It] covers it- 
self with their ambrosial dust which it kneads into a mass 
and packs upon its hind legs. 

Ambro'sially, av. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] After 
the manner of ambrosia; with divine fragrauce. 

1853 Tennyscn none 66 Dew of Heaven Ambrosially 
smelling. {/ater ed. A fruit of pure Hesperian gold, That 
smelt ambrosially.] 

Ambrosian (#mbréuziin, -ziin), a}. [f. L. 
ambrost-us (see prec.) +-AN.] = AMBROSIAL. 

1. Of or pertaining to the immortal gods; divine. 

a 1637 B Jonson Alusgues (T.) Amhrosian hands and silver 
feet 1676 Hosses Homer 372 Ambrosian shoes, that over 
sea and land Bear him as swift and lightly as the winds. 
1850 Merivace Rom. Evtp.11865) 1V. xxxviit. 324 Unworthy 
- of the ambrosian blood oftheir parent Venus. 

Of or like ambrosia; divinely fragrant or 
delicious. 

1632 in Shaks. Cent. Praise 192 Fed with Ambrosian 
meate. 1647 H. More Oracle 60 Ambrosian streams sprung 
from the Deitie. 1661 HickerincitL Jamaica 32 A most 
ambrosian Dainty. 1697 Drvpen Virg. xu, (R.1 Venus .. 
brews Th’ extracted liquor with ambiosian dews. 1823 
Lame Elia Ser 1. xxiv, (1865) 193 One ambrosian result, 

Ambrosian (#mbréwziin), 2.2 [ad. L. Am- 
brosian-us, {. Ambrosius (same word as in prec., 
used as prop. name) St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan.] 
Of, pertaining to, or instituted by, St. Ambrose. 

1609 Doutanp Ornithop. Microl. 27 A Song ending in 
D fasolre, or in C fa ut, is either an Ambrosian song, or 
corrupted with the ignorance of Cantors. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Ambrosian rite or office denotes a particular 
office or formula of worship used in the church of Milan, 
which is sometimes called the Ambrosian church... The 
public library at Milanis also called the Ambrosian Library. 
1880 Hetmore in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 60 The Ambrosian 
chant was eventually merged, but certainly not lost .in that 
vast repertory of plainsong .. which we now call Gregorian. 

2. Of the Ambrosian Library: see prec. 

1724 WaTERLAND A than, Creed. x. 148 Some words are 
wanting in the Ambrosian manuscript. . 

t+tAmbrosianie. 0¢s. App. merely a capri- 
cious variant of AMBROSIA. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metamt,\xxxvii. 611 God's nectar; 
heav'n’s sweet ambrosianie. c 

t+Ambro'siate, z. Ods. [f AmBrosia +-ATE; 

cf. aureate, roscate, etc.) Formed of or furnished 
with ambrosia. 
Vol. I. 
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1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 Hl. 252 Th’ ainbrosiate 
banquet of the Gods, ; 

tik ombrosie, -y. Obs. [a. Fr. ambrosie, ad. 
L. ambrosia.] = AMBROSIA, in various scnscs, 

1594 Zepieria xxix. in Arber’s Garner V. 80, I drew for 
wine, but found ‘twas Ambrosie. 1612 J. Davies Weftes 
Pilgrtth, (1876) 31 With Baline-breaths Ambrosie Shee it 
enaires in Prose, or Poesy. 1613 Heywoop Lraz. Age tt. ii. 
229 The vnrulystalions fed with Ambrosy. 1676 Buttokar, 
Ambrosie, a sweet shrub, or little tree, wherewith some 
people were wont to make Garlands. In Poetry it usually 
signifieth the meat of the Hleathen gods. It is sometime 
taken for Immortality. . ’ 

Ambrosin (a:mbrosin). Numism. [ad. med. 
L. ambrosin-us (sc. nummus coin), f. ambrosius: 
sec AMBROSIAN @.~] 

1753 Cuamuers Cycl. Supf., Aiubrosin, in middle aged 
writers, denotes a coin.. whereon was represented St. Am- 
brose on horseback. ; ; 

Ambrosine (x'mbrosin). Avin. [f. L. ambro- 
Sius ambrosial +-1NE; or ?f. amber.) A resinous 
mineral of eoccne age, related to ambcr, found in 
the phosphatic beds near Charleston, 5.C., which 
gives off on fusion an agrceable balsamic odour. 
Dana Suppl. (1872). 

Ambrotype (a'mbrtaip). [?f Gr. apBporos 
immortal (?imperishable), or perh. AMBER, + TYPE.] 
The name given in U.S. to a photograph on glass, 
in which the lights are produced by the silver, and 
the shades by a dark background showing through. 

1855 V. & OQ. 7 Apr.270 Ambrotype Likenesses, —TVhe os- 
ton Atlas states that a most valuable improvement in the art 
of producing likenesses has been recently introduced. 1858 
O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breah/. xi. 103 Willis touched this last 
Point in one of his earlier ambrotypes. 1882 Cex. A/ag. 
Oct, 852 An ambrotype taken at Springfield, Illinois, in 1860. 

Ambry, aumbry (ambri). Forms: a. 4 ar- 
mary, 6 armorie ; 8. 4-6 almarie, 5 -arye, -erye, 
5-6 -ary, 5-7 -erie, 5-9 almery; y. 6 awmery, 
amrye, 6-7 aumery, 8-9 awmry, aumry, -ie, 
(amrie); 5. 6-7 aumbrie, -bray, 6-9 aumbry 
(-brye, ambery, -brey), ambry. [ad. L. arma- 
rium, inmed.L. also al/marium and almidria (ef. 
Pr. armart, Sp. and It. armario, It. armadio, Pg. 
almarto, OF r. 12th c. arma‘rie, alma‘rie, 13th c. al- 
matre, anmatre, aunoire, 16th c. refash. after L, 
armoire) a closet, chest, place for implements, tools, 
etc., f. arma gear, tools, arms + -@rium depot, as 
in herbarium, aquarium (cf. also ARMouRY). The 
phonetic development was armarium, almarium 
(by dissimilation from following ry, as in perc- 
grinus, pe/egrin, pi/grim), a/mary, almery, aumery 
(cf. pa/ma, pai/me, paume), azmry, aumbry (cf. 
slumere, slumber, numerus, numder), ambry (cf. 
chaunt, chant); but awry, without adscititious 4, 
is retatned in north. dial., in which alone the word 
is in living everyday tise; see sense 2a. és. in 
ordinary Eng. since ¢1600, but a familiar term in 
domestic and ecclesiastical antiquities, whence to 
some extent used as an archaism in various 16th c. 
spellings. In the form a/mery, corruptly confused 
with a/monry, as if a place for a/ms. The same 
word has passed into Anglo-Ind. through Pg. a/- 
mario and Urdu almari as ALMIRAH.] 

1. gen. A repository or place for keeping things ; 
a storehouse, a treasury ; a cupboard (either in the 
recess of a wall or as a separate article of furni- 
ture); a safe; a locker, a press. 

1393 Lancrann 7”, Pl. C. xvu. 88 Auarice hab almaries and 
yre-bounden cofres. 1463 in Bury Wills (1850! 29 The same 
keye to be leyd in an almarye.. the almerye where the seid 
keyes shal lyn in. 1534 in Aug. Ci. Furn. (1866: 187 Item 
a playne awmery with ij litill chambers wythin with too 
lockes. 1535 CoverDate Yer. xxxviil. 11 Vnder an almery 
(Wvcuir celer, 16x treasurie] he gat olde ragges & worne 
cloutes. 1564 in W/rdls & Juv. NV. Counties 11835 219 A littel 
paynted ambry with ij doores. 1571 /érd. 361 1j owld chystes 
ijs. Vjd. ..ij armoires jZ 1583 Stanynurst Aeness u.1 Arb. 
44 In this od hudge ambry [«. ¢. the Trojan horse] they ramd 
a numbcr of hardye Tough knights. 1591 Percivar Spar. 
Dict., Alhazéna,a hole in a wal to set things in, an Ambrie 
.. Admdrio, anarmorie, anambtie, Arsarium, 18.. Words- 
worTn in Myers Life '1881 3, I possess.. an almeiy, made 
in 1525, at the expense of a William Wordsworth. 1835 Beck- 
ForN Xecoll. 48 A press or ambery claborately carved. 1842 
Grestey forest of Ard, 66 An almery or arched recess of 
compact brickwork, so constructed as to he impeivious to 
fire. 1868 Morris Jason vin. 444 A little aumbrye, with a 
door o’er-gilt. 

b. Sometimes applied toa compartment of a cup- 
board, ete.; a ‘ pigeon hole.’ 

e530 Furn, Hen, VIII. in Dom. Arch. WN. 135 A cup- 
borde with ij smaleamhriesin yt. 1542 Upatt £rasi. A poph. 
(1564 5 Acupbourd full of almeries of joigners werke. 1570 
Dee Math, Pref. 40 Vhe Brasen Vessels, which in Theatres, 
are placed by Mathematicall order, in ambries, vnder the 
steppes. 1613 Purcnas /'régr. 1. xviii. 97 This Moloch had 
seuen Roomes, Chambers, or Ambries therein. 

+c. fig. = ‘repository, treasury.’ Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers Caxton) Dictes 115 The tunge is the 
dore of the almeryeof sapience. 1628 Le Gays tr. Barclay's 
Argents 148 In what Chest or Almerie of heaven.. that 
former faculty be stored up. 

2. spec. The following are the chief uses: a. A 
place for keeping victuals; variously applied to 
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a storc-closet, pantry, or cupboard in a pantry; a 
wall-press ; a dresser; a meat-safe, as in ‘ambry 
of hair,’ ¢.¢. with sides of hair-cloth. arch. & dial. 

1398 Trivisa Barth. De PR. xvitt. cxii. (1495) 853 Noo 
token of incete founde in the almerye, 1440 Promp. Parv,, 
Almery of mete kepynge, or a saue for mete, Cibutust. 1553 
Midl, Counties Ilist, Collec. 1.232 ltem, anambrey of heare 
xijd, a1s64 econ Govern, Virtue Wks. 1843, 468 Cursed 
shall thine almary be and thy store, 1580 ‘Tusser //usé. 
Ixxv. ii, Some slouens from sleeping no sooner get vp, But 
hand is in aumbrie, and nose inthe cup. 1590 7Aree Lords 
& Ladies in Hazl. Dods. VY. 412 Like two mice in an am- 
bery, that eat up all the meat. 1622 Dekker Virg. Martir 
ut. 37 Full of the same meat out of my ambrey. 1655 
Mourret & Benn, Slealth's Linpr.+1746) 394 We baited at 
every Village..and swept clean the Ambery in every Inn. 
1674 Ray N. Countr. Words 3 An Aumbry or Ambry or 
Aumery, A pantry or Cupboard to set victualsin. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phrasol, Gen. 82 An Ambry or Cupboards. 
head, Aéacus, armos ium, 1733 Ramsay Tea- 7’, Misc.ied. 9) 
II. 18r An ark, an ambry, and a ladle. 1800 A. Caktyte 
A utobiogr. 440 Rummaging about in the awmry, however, 
I found at last about two pounds weight of cold roast veal. 
1859 Mrs. Gaskitt Round the Sofa V1, 98 The polished 
oaken awmry, or dresser, of the state kitchen. 1868 G. Mac- 
ponatD Rob, Fade. 1. 203 Having escaped from his grand- 
mother’s aumrie. 

b. In a church: A cupboard, lockcr, or closcd re- 
cess in the wall, for books, sacramental vesscls, vest- 
ments, ete. arch. 

1440 in Eng. Ch, Furn, (1866) 183 Item an almerie to kepe 
his vestmentes and bookes in. 1§55 Hardie of Facions u. 
xii, 301 Upon the right hande of the highe aulter, that ther 
should be an almorie, cither cutte into the walle, or framed 
vpon it : in the whiche thei would haue the Sacrament of the 
Lordes bodye, the holy oyle for the sicke, and the Chrism- 
atorie, alwaie to be locked. 1593 Aétes Mon. Ch. Durh. 
(1842) 2 Three or four amryes in the wall pertaininge to 
some of the said altars. 1870 F, Wttson Ct. of Lindisf. 83 
A lancet-arched aumbry or locker. 

+c. A place for books ; library; archives. Ods. 

1382 Wvycur £zra iv. 15 Thou shall finde write in arma- 
ries [1388 cronyclis}, — 2 Macc. ii. 13 These same thingis 
weren born in discripciouns, and the almeries of Neemye. 
1483 Caxton Gold. /.¢z. 240/3 A fisshar cast his hoke.. and 
drewe up the bookes.. without ony wetyng, lyke as they had 
ben kepte dylygently in an almarye. 1775 Asn, Aduaria, 
The archives of a church. 

+d. A hutch for live-stock. Ods. 

1572-3 Dash. Reg. Will of Eliz. Somncr, To Bessye Somer 
an almerie for keping of conyes. 

“Corruptly for AuMonry; (A/mry or Ambry 
Close, \W estminster, was originally Admonry Close.) 

1593 Desc. Rites & Cust. Durh. (1842) 77 Certayne poore 
childien, calledthe childrencf the almery, which was brought 
upp in learninge and mantayned with the almose of the 
Howse, havinge dyett ina lofte on the north side of the Abbey 
gates. 1597 J. Payne Acyal Exch. 11 Let your doores and 
portalls in lyfe tyme, and not the churche porche after death 
be your almeries. 1603 Siow Surv, (18421 176/2 Called the 
Elemosinary, or Almonry, now corruptly the Ambry, for 
that the alms of the abbey were there distributed to the 
poor, 1693 W. Roserison /’hraseol, Gen, 185 An Aumbry 
or almonry, where the Almoner lives; #lecmosynartunt. 
1700 Lestin Right of Tithes, Vhey had amberies for the 
daily relief of the poor. 1773 Gertlem. Mag. XLII. 480 
The bell to cal] the poor people to the adjacent almery. 
Jig. Beneficence, bounty. 

@ 1638 Meve Wks 1. xaiii. 88 Judge then.. what account 
they make of God’s Ambre. 

Ambs-ace (x:mz é's). Forms 3-4 ambesas, 
-Z aS, 4-5 ambes aas, 6 7 ambes ace, 6-y ambs 
ace. Also 4 amys ase, 6 aums ase, 6-7 aumes-, 
aums-,amnes-, 6-9 ames-, 7 alms-, 8 ams-, am’s-, 
ame’s ace. [a. OF r. amébes as:—L. ambas as, both 
ace: see ACE.] 

1. ¢¢. Both aces, double ace, the lowest possible 
throw at dice; hence, fig. bad luck, misfortune ; 
worthlessness, nought, next to nothing. 

1297 R. Giouc. 51 Ac he caste per of ambes as, ¢ 1300 
Beket 450 Thu ert icome therto to late: thu hast icast 
ambez as. ¢1400 Serynt 2955, I bare thre dice, in myne 
owne purs .. I kist hem forth al three, and too fil amys ase. 
¢€1430 Lync. Minor Poents (1840 166 Whos chaunce gothe 
neyther on synk nor sice, But withe ambes aas encresithe 
his dtspence. 1601 SHaxs. Alls H'el/ 1, iii. 85, | had rather 
be in this choise, than throw Ames-ace for my life. 1612 
Cotcr., Besas, Aumes-ace, on the dice. @ 1658 CLEVELAND 
Clev, Vind, (1677) 28 In whom Dame Nature tries To throw 
lessthan Aums Ace upontwo Dice. a 1680 Butter Reo.11759) 
VI. 8x Idly vent’ring her good Graces ‘To be disposed of by 
Alms-Aces. 1721 Mrs. Centiivre Gamest, 1. i. 136 My evil 
genius flings Am’s Ace before me. 1722 Wot.taston A’cé/g. 
Wat. iit. 56 Nobody can certainly foretell, that sice-ace will 
come up upon two dies fairly thrown Lefore ambs-ace. 1731 
Fietpinc Lottery (1755) 1. 249 If 1 can but nick this time, 
ame’s-ace I defy thee. 1870 Lowrtt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 192 A lucky throw of words which may come up the 
sices of hardy metaphor or the ambs-ace of conceit. 

2. The smallest point. sM/chin ambs ace of, 
emph. form of ‘within an ace of’: on the very 
verge of. ? Obs. 

1679 Trial of Laughorn 18 His Wife was but aumes ace 
turned froma Devil. 1698 VaNerucH /E'sof v. i, Reduced 
within ambs-ace of hanging or drowning. «@ 1733 NorTul 
Exvamen \, iii. 2.158 His Lordship was within Ams-ace of 
being put in the Plot, 1800 Mar. EpGrwortH Casi, Rackr. 
28 Within ames-ace of getting quit .. of all his enemies, 


+Ambubey. (és. [ad. L. ambubcia (of unkn. 

origin), a herb mentioned by Celsus and Pliny. 

Florio 1611 has ‘ Ambudbera, a kind of wild Endive 

or common Cycorie. Also the we ra the 
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Priests-crowne, the Monks-head, or Dogs-teeth.’] 
Wild Succory or Endive (Crchortum Jntybus). 

1585 .Vomenclator (Halliw.) A kinde of wild endive like 
ambubey. : : 

| Ambulacraire. [Fr., prop. adj. ‘belong- 
ing to the ambulacra.}] A group or series of the 
perforated coronal pieces in an echinus. (Also 
used in L. form pl. amdbulacraria). 

@ 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 260/2 The ambulacraires narrower 
and covered with very small, fine, close-set spines. 

Ambulacral (embizlé-kral, -ckral), a. [f. 
L, ambulacr-um+-sut.] Of or pertaining to the 
ambulacra of Echinoderms ; avenue-like. 

1836-39 Suarpey in Todd Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11. 32/1 The 
ten ambulacral columns are disposed in five pairs. 1847 
/bid. WI. 440/2 Hundreds of feet protrude through the am- 
bulacral apertures, 1857 Woop Com. O6/. Seashore vii. 128 
These are the ambulacral organs.. but I prefer to call them 
feet. These feet are in fact suckers. : : 

Ambulacriform (embizlé-krifpim, -z'kri-), 2. 
{fas prec.+-(1)FoRM.] Having the shape or ap- 
pearance of ambulacra. 

1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 259/2 Mouth subcentral .. with five 
converging, ambulacriform furrows. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Ambulacrum (embizléi-krim,-zkrdm). Pl. 
-a. [L., a walk, avenue; f. awbula-re to walk.] 
An ‘avenue’ or double row of pores for the pro- 
trusion of the ambulacral tubes or tube-feet, of which 
five series radiate from the apex ofan echinoderm. 

1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 259/1 Species [of Echinidz] whose 
ambulacra are petaloid, going from a centre.. This section 
is divided into subsections, according to the depth of the 
ambulacra. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, An, ix. 568 At its 
apical extremity the ambulacrum is composed of only two 
small ossicles which meet in the middle line. 

Ambulance (embivlins). [a. mod.Fr. amdu- 
lance (formerly Adpital ambulant walking hos- 
pital); f. L. avebudant-em walking, as if ad. L. 
*ambulantia: see -ANCE.} Not in Craig 1847; 
app. came into general use during the Crimean War. 

4. A moving hospital, which follows an army in 
its movements, so as to afford the speediest pos- 
sible succour to the wounded. Often a¢tr7b. 

1819 Edin. Rev, XXXI. 310 These ambulances in their 
most perfect form consist of a mounted corps of surgeons 
and inferior assistants..to remove them [the wounded] to 
other aszbudances or temporary hospitals. 1833 Perzy Cycl. 
I. 425 Ambulance, a French word applied to the moving 
hospitals which are attached to every French army. 1860 
TristRAM Gt, Sahara i.9 Ambulance waygons laden with 
sick and wounded. 1864 Dadly Te/. 3 Mar., The ambulance 
men carrying the stretchers. 

2. An ambulance waggon or cart; a covered 
vehicle on springs for conveying the wounded off 
the field of battle, etc. 

1854 Manch. Guard. 25 Nov., The ambulances as fast as 
they came up received their load of sufferers. 1870 DisRAELI 
Lothair \viil. 312, 1 passed an ambulance this moment. 

Ambulancier («:mbivlansie1). rare. [?a. 
mod.Fr. ambulancier, or {£. AMBULANCE +-IER. Cf. 

Jfinancier.| A man in charge of, or attached to, 
an ambulance. 

1871 Standard 16 Jan., Their ambulanciers are arnied like 
other soldiers. . 

Ambulant (cmbi//lint), a. [ad. L. ambulant- 
em pr. pple. of antbula-re to walk about. Also in 
mod.Fr. ambulant.] 

1. Walking, moving about. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes iv.8 (L.) A knight dormant, am- 
bulant, combatant. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. IIL. 1. vi. 267 
An ambulant ‘ Revolutionary Army’..shall perambulate 
the country at large. - 

2. Moving, shifting, unfixed. vavre. 

1810 CoLerincE Fyrend 1. xi. (1867) 44 Discriminating of- 
fence from merit by such dim and ambulant boundaries. 

Ambulate (ze mbilcit), v. rare. Obs. pa. pple. 
ambulate. [f. L. ambuldt- ppl. stem of ambula-re 
to walk ] To walk, move about. 

1623 CockERAM, Asnbulate, To moue hither and thither. 
1724 Ramsay L£vergreex 11. 65, Lhaif ambulate on Parnasso 
the mountain [or7g., I perambulate]. 1794 SoutHeEy in Life 
(1849) I. 215 Burnett ambulated to Bristol with me. 1814 
Byron in Moore Life (1866) 246 Without once quitting the 
table except to ambulate home. 

Ambulating (embivleitin), 42. a. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] Walking, moving ; fitted for walking. 

1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 89g These ambulating spectres. 
1837 Swainson Vat. //ist. Birds U1. 186 Legs lengthened ; 
ambulating, but webbed. 1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) 
1. ii. 26 This ambulating lottery-office now advanced. 

Ambulation (embivla-fan). [ad. L. ambula- 
tion-em, n. of action f. ambulare to walk.] 

1. The action of walking, moving about. 

1574 T. Newton Health of Mag. 7 Persons which feede upon 
grosse meates.. may use vehementer exercise and stronger 
ambulations. @1770 AkEensipE 7ke oct The door is free, 
And calls him to evade their deafening clang By private 
ambulation. 1839 Blackw. Alag. XLV. 779 A style of am- 
bulation peculiarly crustacean! 

+2. The spreading of a gangrene. Ods. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's Formul, Riv, To drye the rot- 
tennesse that is.. blody and vyrulent and after nede to def- 
fende the amhulacyon. 1751 Cuampers Cycé., Ambulation, 
in physic, is used by some for the spreading of a gangrene 
or mortification. 


+A:‘mbulative, @. ?0¢s. [a. Fr. amdbulati, 
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-tve 5 {. L. ambulat-um : see AMBULATE and -IVE.] 
Characterized by constant walking or motion. 

_ 1843 Traveron Vigo's Chirurg. u. vi. 21 Every Formica 
is ambulative, and not every one corrosyve. 1611 CoTar., 
Ambulatif, ambulatiue, ever-walking. 1657 J. Cooxe Hall's 
Cures 237 [He] had the ambulative Gout. 

Ambulator (<:mbi/leitar). [a. L. ambulator a 
walker ; {. ambula-re to walk.] 

1. One who walks about, a walker; hence ap- 
plied to a tourist’s guide-book. 

1652 GauLe Magastromt. 237 Such a perigrinator, such an 
ambulator. 1782 (/ét/e) The Ambulator; or Stranger's 
Companion Round London. : 

2. An instrument for measuring distances on the 
road, also called perambulator. 

[Not in Craic 1847.] 18s9 in OciLviE. | 

Ambulatorial (z:mbi/latderial), a. [f L. 
ambulatori-us (see next)+-aL4.] a. Connected 
with ambulatory exercise. b. Adapted for walk- 
ing ; = AMBULATORY 2. 

1874 Cours Birds of N.-W. 602 Legs decidedly ambula- 
torial, placed well forward. 

Ambulatory (2 mbiz/lateri), a. [ad. L. amdbu- 
lator?-us of or pertaining to a walker, f. amdbzdator, 
q.v.; cf. Fr. ambulatotre.} 

1. Of or pertaining to a walker, or to walking. 

1622 HeyLyn Cosmogr. i. (1682) 129 Being at his ambula- 
tory Exercise. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 83 The am- 
bulatory life of herdsmen and shepherds. 1874 HeEtps Soc. 
Press. w. 63 When that man has an object, it is astonishing 
what ambulatory powers he can develop. 

2. Adapted or fitted for walking. 

1835 Kirpy Habits & Just. An. WU. xvi. 84 The thoracic 
legs.. become also its ambulatory legs. 1852 Dana Crus- 
tacea \. 10 Feet ambulatory or prehensile. 1877 W. THom- 
son Voy. Challenger I. ii. 133 Leaf-like sacs.. which fringe 
the ambulatory disk. . 

3. Moving from place to place, having no fixed 
abode; movable. 

1622 Howe ct Left. 5 Mar., His council of state went am- 
bulatory always with him. 1649 Jer. Tayior Gt. Exemp. 
Pref. p25 They served the ends of God.. by their ambula- 
tory life. @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Acts vii. 50 The taber- 
nacle was an ambulatory temple. 1845 R. Hamitton Pof. 
Educ. 191 Many [schools] are ambulatory, and..are held 
only during four or five months in farm houses. 1858 Gen. 
P. THompson Audi Alt. Part. 1. xxv. 96 While the am- 
bulatory guillotine was doing its work in the provinces. 

4. fig. Shifting, not permanent, temporary, mu- 
table. (Soin L. and Fr.) Ambulatory will: one 
capable of revocation. 

1621-31 Laup Sev. (1847) 73 Nor is this ceremony Jewish 
or ambulatory, to cease with the law. 1651 W. G. Cowel’s 
fustit.133 A mans will.. according to the Civill Law is am- 
bulatory, or alterable, untill Death. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Fr. & It. 11. 387 They learn to think virtue and vice ambula- 
tory. 1832 J. Austin Yerispr. I. xxi. 452 Every intention 
.. which regards the future is ambulatory or revocable. 

Ambulatory (ze mbi/lateri), sd. [ad. med.L. 
antbulatérium a place for walking; f. ambula-re: 
See AMBULATE and -ory.] A place for walking in; 
especially, a covered way; an arcade, a cloister. 

1623 CockERAM, Amdxlatorie, A place to walke in. 1659 
P. Heyuin in Bidlioth. Reg. 258 A stately portico .. raised 
on Corinthian pillars to serve for an Ambulatory, or com- 
mon gallery. 1759 Martin Nat, Hist. 1. 253 Ambulatories 
within the Change. 1812 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. 
LXVII. 295 Sheltered Ambulatories for wet weather are 
too rare in London. 1855 Mitman Lat. C&r. (1864) LX. xiv. 
viii. 281 Its succursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels. 
1870 F, Witson C&. of Lindisf. 52 Open seats on either side of 
a central ambulatory. : 

+A'mbuling, ///. a. Ods. [refashioned on Am- 
BLING after L. améulans, Fr. ambulant walking.] 
Walking, moving about. Améuling Communion, 
an observance of the Lord’s Supper while walking 
or moving about. 

1603 Bartow in Penix I. 177 A word his Highness had 
us’d the day before .. Ambling-communions. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, Hist. x. 21 The indecencie of ambuling Communions. 

Ambulomancy (ze mbizlomensi). rare. [f. 
L. ambula-re to walk +pavreia divination: see 
-MANCY.] Divination by walking. 

1816 in Month, Mag. XLII. 22 His Ambulomancy, and 
many other foolish observances. 

+Ambulo:nes, sé. 72. Ods. [f. L. ambuld-re 
to walk, as ifa. L. *ambulo sb.; cf. calcitro, erro, 
predo.| (See quot). 

1635 Heywoop Hierarch. vii. 505 The Ignes Fatui that 
appeare To skip and dance before us ev'ry where, Some 
call them Avzbulones for they walke Sometimes before us, 
and then after stalke. 


Amburbial (&mbsrbiil), a. Rom. Antig. [f. 
L. amburbial-is of the amburbi-um or expiatory 
procession round the city, f. awdb- about + wrbi- 
(urbs) city: see -atl.] “7. Connected with the 
circuit of a city; Aezce, Of or pertaining to the ex- 
piatory procession round the city of Kome. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Amburbial, that goes about the 
city. <Asmburbial Sacrifices were, when the beast went 
about the City before he was sacrificed. 1731 in Baitey. 

Ambury, variant of ANBURY. 

Ambuscade (z mbiské!-d), 5d. Forms: 6am- 
buscaid, imboscade, 6-ambuscade. [a. Fr. em- 
buscade, ad. It. imboscata, ot Sp. emboscada, Pg. em- 
buscada ( = OF r. embuchée), pp\. deriv. of zaboscare 


AMBUSH. 


(Sp. emboscar, Pg. embuscar, Fr. embucher): see 
AMBUSH v. and -ADE!. For spelling with initial a, 
see AMBUSH. Almost displaced in 17th c. by the 
quasi-Spanish form AMBUSCADO.] 

1.=AmsusH 1 (and now more formal as a mili- 
tary term). 

1982-8 /Zist. James VI, (1804) 163 Thair was men lying in 
ambuscaid to haue trappit him. 1s59t Garraro Art of 
Warre 77 In placing Imboscades. 1679 Establ. Test. 22 They 
post themselves as in a wood, and lie in Ambuscade. 1694 
Crowne Regulus 1. 35 Y’ entice me into a dangerous am- 
buscade. 3607 Drypen Exezd vi. (J.) Rous’d the Grecians 
from their ambuscade. 1757 Burke Abridem. Eng. ITist. 
Wks. X. 176 They formed frequent ambuscades. 1811 WEL- 
LINGTON in Gen. Desf. VII. 280 They had been lying in 
ambuscade for the patroles .. for some days; but he con- 
trived to draw them to an ambuscade which he had laid. 
1846 Grote Greece III. xxx. 100 To fall into an ambuscade. 

2. The force placed in ambush, the company of 
liers in wait ;= AMBUSH 2. 

41674 CLaARENooN /7/st. Reb. INT. xv. 454 An Ambuscade 
in the woods... fell upon them with such fury, that disordered 
the whole Army. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. (1869) Il. xiii. 
611 They were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades. 
1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles v. xxvii, It waked the lurking am- 
buscade. 

3. fig. = AMBUSH 4. 

1794S. Wituiams Hist. Vermont 143 All is then caution, 
Stratagem, secrecy, and ambuscade. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fas- 
cination 148 In spite of this ambuscade, Martha made other 
preparatives of defence. 1844 H. Rocers Ess. I. ii. 84 No- 
thing but the ambuscade of a fallacy. 

Ambuscade (xmbéske'd), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢ztr. To lie in ambuscade ; to ambush. 

1s9z WyrLey Armorie 118 In ruinous house sequestred 
from the way, We ambhuscade. 1848 Kincstey Saizt's 
Trag. Vv. iii. 33 How! ambuscading? 

2. trans. ‘To conceal in ambush. 

1853 G. Jounston .\at. Hist. E. Borders 1.141 The broom 
.. was long enough to ambuscade warriors of yore. 

Ambuscaded (2mbéiska-déd), AA/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Placed in ambuscade ; ambushed. 

1685 Travestin Siege of Newheusel 4 Some Janizaries, 
who were ambuscaded in an Inclosure. 188z A. Grant 
Bush Life 11.276 The spears of the ambuscaded natives. 

Ambuscader (zemb#skzi-da1). [f. as prec. + 
-ER1,]_ One who lies in ambush, a lier in wait to 
surprise a foe. 

1775 Apair Asner. Ind. 258 The most artful ambuscaders, 
and wolfish savages, in America, 1825 Mittar Zisme’s 
Lelescope 118 The corselet-armed ambuscaders [z.¢. beetles] 
have perpetrated the mischief. 

Ambuscading (zmbdskZi din), vb/. 5b. [f. as 
prec.+-INGl.] Lying in wait to attack. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 80 An ironic man, with his 
sly stillness, and ambuscading ways..a pest to society, 

Ambuscado (zmbiskéi-do), sb. arch. PI. -os, 
earlier -oes, -o’s. [An affected refashioning of 
AMBUSCADE after Sp. Here Englishmen may have 
confused the Sp. pa. pple. evzéoscado ambushed, in 
estar enboscado to lie in ambush, with the fem. sb. 
emtboscada ambuscade ; but cf. the series of words 
in -aDo 2 for Fr. -ade, Sp. -ada. Much commoner 
than amébuscade in 17th c., but eventually displaced 
by it, and now only an archaic by-form.] 

4.= AMBUSCADE I, AMBUSH I. 

1592 Suaxs. Kom. § Jud. 1. iv. 84 Then dreames he of cut- 
ting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Ambuscados, Spanish 
Blades. 1598 Barret Zheor. Warres w. il. 110 Ambus- 
cados..are to be done in places of couert; as woods, 
thickets, etc. 1607 CHapman Ad/ Fooles Plays 1873 I. 141 
To lye in Ambuscado to surprize him. 1650 BAxTER Saints’ 
Rest (1662) 1v. iii, 632 In vain doth the Enemy lay his Am- 
buscado’s. 19755 Gextl Mag. XXV. 132 He talk’d; and 
many a tale he told Of battles, and of ambuscadoes. 1819 
J. Hocc Flodden Field, Till some English, like tornado, 
Rushed from deepest ambuscado. | : 

+2. A force (f/. troops) lying in ambush ;= Am- 
BUSCADE 2, AMBUSH 2. Oés. 

1598 Barret 7heor. }’arres, Gloss., Ambuscado, a Span- 
ish word, and signifieth any troupe or company of soldiers 
either foot or horse, lodged secretly in some couert, as in 
woods, hollow wayes, behind bankes, or such like; to en- 
trappe the enemy secretly attending his comming. 1603 
Kwnotres Hest. Turks vi. (1621) 72 Saladin. . with certaine 
ambuscadoes charged the rereward. 1726 CavaLLier JZem, 
in. 224 My Ambuscadoes and Troopers fired at them. 


1640 tows Sparagus Gard. Ww. v. 185 Had you your am- 
huscado for me? 1691 Woop Ath. O.ron. II. col. 284 The 
judicious reader may perceive such a reserve, tho it lay in 
ambuscado. 


+Ambusca‘doed, A7/. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Placed in ambush; ambuscaded. 

1635 J. Havwarp Banish'd Virg. 27 A princesse, ambus- 
cadoed between hunters and savage beasts. 1650 W. CHar- 
LETON Pavado.res 76 There was a large stock of malignant 
science ambuscadoed in the forbidden fruit. 


Ambush (zmbuf), 54. Forms: 5-6 enbusshe, 
embushe, 6- ambush. Occas. weakened in 4- 
to abush, ’bush. [a. OFr. embusche, f. vb. em- 
buscher: see AMBUSH v. Nearly equivalent words 
from the pa. pple. of Fr., Sp., It., are ENBUSCHY, 
AMBUSCADO, AMBUSCADE, EmposcaTa, IMBoscaTa. 
The change from e#- to am- (which appears to have 
begun with this word ¢1550, and thence extended 
to its cognates, including even evzbzescade from Fr.) 


AMBUSH. 


is not accounted for; it was perh. duc to the in- 
fluence of words like amdages.] 

1, strictly. A military disposition consisting of 
troops concealed ina wood or other place, in order 
to surprise and fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 
The améush is the entire strategic arrangement or 
trap; but sometimes the fosdurc, sometimes the 
Place, sometimes the ¢roops, are the prominent part 
of the idea. Oftcn in phr. 70 make, construct, lay 
an ambush; lie tn ambush. (As a formal military 


term AMBUSCADE is now used.) 

[c1380 Sir Ferunrb. 2887 Pan schullap our men .. breken out 
of pe bossche.] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes i.i. 4 And made an en- 
busshe for the better to vaynquisshe theym. 1560 Liste 
(Genev.) 1 Mace. ix. 40 (1590 Then lonathans men that lay 
in ambush rose vp. 1600 Haktuyt Voy. 11. 406 The in- 
habitarits of this Isle..layed an ambush for him. 1653 
Hotcrort Procopins 10g He layd ambushes upon the way, 
to cut them off as they fled. 1776 M¢lnrosu in Sparks’ 
Corr. Am. Rev. \. 168, | laced ambushes in the dif- 
ferent roads leading to it. 1870 Bryanr //omer I. vt. 191 
He chose... The bravest men to be in ambush for him. _ 

+2. The force ( f/. troops) so disposed, liers in 
wait. Odés. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xvi. 48 Sawted on the 
sydes by som embushe. 1587 J/yrr. for Mlag., Albanact 
xiii, 1 By night the ambushe..Came forth from woods. 
1653 Hotcrort Procopius it. 111 ‘he Ambushes rose, and 
put themselves between them and the Town. ; 

3. Any disposition of persons (or of a single 
person) lying in wait. 

[¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 659 This Palamon Was in a 
busshe [zv. x. bosch] that no man myhte hym se.] 

1573 [wyne “verd vu.(R.)In secret ambush I, in yonder 
wood.. my selfe entend to hide. 1593 Suaks. Rich. ¢/, 1. i. 
137 Once 1 did lay an ambush for your life. 1747 Gray Ode 
to Eton Coll, Wiii, Show them where in ambush stand To 
seize their prey, the murth’rous band ! 

. fg. 

1592 GREENE Groatsw, Wet (1617) 13 That rich ambush of 
amber colored darts [a Lady’s hair], whose points are leueld 
against his heart. 1633 Hersert CA. A/tirt 66 in Temple 
185 Who by an ambush lost his Paradise. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St.\. ix. 22 Lest some unseen ambushes should 
surprise his conscience. 1751 JoHNSON Ramil, No 183 P 6 
He that perishes in the ambushes of envy. 1852 H. Rocers 
Ess 1 vii. 395 To forewarn the mind itself of the points in 
which an ambush of error may be suspected. 


§| By confusion for AMBAGES. 


160z Fursecke 1st Pt. Parad, 76 For the more ful & for- 
cible destruction of delayes & ambushes in pleading. 

Ambush (zmbuf), v. Forms: a. 4 enbusse, 
inbuche, 4-5 enbusshe, 5 embuisshe, 4-6 en- 
busche, 5-6 embusshe, 6-7 embush, 7- am- 
bush. Also 8. 4 abusse, abusche; y. 4 busse, 
6 busche, 7 bush. [a. OFr. emébusche-r, embuisster, 
cogn. w. Sp. emdbuscar, It. tmboscare :—late L. *7n- 
boscare, {. tn in + bosc-us wood, Busu, i.e. to place 
in a wood, or among the éuskes. For change to 
am- bef. 1600, see: prec. Accented ambush as late 
as 17th c.; already in 14th the toneless ex- was 
treated like OE. prefix az-, becoming d-, and then 
falling away: edu'sh, dbush, ’bush. In 16th ce. 
there was a by-form ImBosque, a. Lt. ¢veboscare.] 

To dispose troops in concealment among 
bushes, or elsewhere, so as to take an enemy by 
surprise ; to place in ambush; to lay in wait. Ods. 
or arch., exc. in pa. pple. ambushed. 

a, 1330R. Brunne Chron. 187 Alle bat suerd mot bere, Were 
sette R{ichard] to dere, enbussed borgh pe feld. ¢1380 Sir 
Feruimb, 2879 Do pat paye in-buched beo. In be wode 
pat bow mizi see. ¢1450 Merlin xxii. 404 Sir Gawein and 
his felowes were enbusshed. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F viij. The paynyms whiche nyghe were embusshed. 1513 
Douctas “ners x1. x. 84 Thare lay ane vale in ane crukit 
glen, Ganand for slicht toenbusche arinit men. 1580 SipNEY 
Arcadia 1. (1622) 250 [We] embushed his footmen in the 
falling of a hill, 1624 Heywoop Gunask. w. 207 These hee 
ambushes in divers places. 1725 Pore O;lyss. 1v. 602 Am- 
bush‘d we lie, and wait the bold emprize. 

B. ¢1300 Beket 1382 He him abussed there. ¢ 1350 IV2dd. 
Palerne 3634 A fersche ost..a-buschid per bi-side. 

y-, 1330 R. Brunne Chrow. 187 Saladyn prively was bussed 
beside beflom. 1535 Stewarr Cron, Scot. 1.263 The Pechtis 
than wes buschit neir hand by. 1623 Daniec //ymen's 
Tri, u.i, Being closely bush’d a pretty distance off. 

b. refi. Obs. exc. as in 1. 

¢1300 Beket 1382 Seint Thomas was..in huding, as hit 
were, In the hows of Seint Bertin, for he him abussede 
there. 1375 Barsour Sruce vi. 396 Neir thar-by He him 
enbuschit preuely. ¢1q50 J/erdiu xvii, Ye and I shull go 
..and enbussh us there. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arthur Lyt. 
Bryt. 177 Syr_Isembartes cosyn embusshed hin in a great 
forest. 1572 R. H. Lavaternus’s Ghostes 86 That he shoulde 
embush himself behinde the wood. 1637 Heywoop Dia- 
logues 287 Here on the top of the mount Ericine Ambush 
thy selfe, 181q Scott Ld. of /sles v. xvi, To ambush us in 
greenwood bough. . : p 

2. intr. (refl. pron, omitted) To lie down in am- 
bush: lie in wait, lurk. 

1626 Suirtey Brothers w.ii, Now you know where to am- 
bush. 1742 Younc N¢. Th. v. 826 Behind the rosy bloom 
he loves to lurk, Or ambush in a smile. 1855 M. ArRNotD 
Memory Pict. 28 The archest chin Mockery ever ambush'd 
in. 1859 H. Kincstey G. /Zamlyn 11. 179 A wicked kitten, 
who ainbushes round the corner of the flower-bed. 

. trans. To waylay, attack from an ambush. 

1631 Hevwoop Englands Eliz. (1641) To Reader 1 The 
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criticks of this age, who with their frivolous cavils.. ambush 
the commendable labours of others. 1780 CLinTon in Sparks’ 
Corr. Au, Rev, (1853) 1. 135 Vhis party were ambushed b 

the enemy, and defeated. 1881 Dasly News 26 Mar. Ie 
It was admitted that Mr. L. had ambushed him at midnight, 

Ambushed (xmbujt), 7. 2. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Placed or lying in ambush. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrou, 288 Viside enbussed, was fiften 
hundred sped, In foure grete escheles, 1393 Gower Conf. 
1. 260 ‘his knight.. Embuished upon horsebake. ¢ 1450 
AMfertin xv.246 Men enbusshed in that streite passage. 1481 
Caxton Alyrr. u. vi. 77 Vhe hunters that ben embusshed 
by. crsgo Martowe Fanstus 136 (Minter the ambushed 
Soldiers) 1667 Drypen /udian Entp. 1. ii. (1725) 336 Swarm- 
ing Bands of ambush’d Men. 1810 Coterince /*riend in, 
xv. (1867) 211 The ambushed soldier must not fire his musket. 
1861 Russewe in 7ites 29 July, The ambushed rifteman. 

2. fig. Concealed so as suddenly to burst forth, 
come in view, or take by surprise. 

1647 R. STapyLton Juvenad go Her teares in troops still 
ambusht, waite lo know What’s her designe. 1798 S. Rocers 
Efpist. Friend 143 Tuneful echoes, ambushed at my gate. 
1833 Tennyson /ovins 43, | wish | were her earring, Am- 
bushed in auburn ringlets sleek. 1835 J. HarrisG/. Teacher 
267 Murder, ambushed in an unbreathed and unsuspected 
thought. 1839 Baitey Festus 35/r Till in some ambushed 
eddy it is sucked down, 1875 Lowe. (eet. Wks. (1879) 
462 Half-tamed hamlets, ambushed round with woods. 

Ambushment (2 mbufiént, formerly embwf- 
ment), arch. Forms: a. 4enbusse-, enbuschy-, 
enbuchy-, anbuschy-, 4-6 enbusche-,enbusshe-, 
5 enbussh-, embusche-, 5-6 embusshe-, en- 
busch-, enbush-, 6 embush-, ambushe-, 6- am- 
bushment. Also 8. (refash. after L. zvz-, 2m-, 5 
inbusshe-, 5-6 imbusshe-, 6 imbushment. jy. 
(Weakeued) 4 abusse-, abuche-, abuchy-, 4-6 
abusshe-, 5-6 abusch-, abushment. 6. Aphetic, 
4busse-, buche-, buchy-, 4-6 busshe-,5-6 busch-, 
bushment. [a. OFr. emduschemet \med.L. imdbos- 
camentum), n. of action f. emduscher: see AMBUSH 
v.and -MENT. As late as 16co accented amdursh- 
ment, though e-mdushment is found in Sc. in 1513. 
In ME. the atonic ez-, treated as OE. an-, was 
phonetically reduced to @-, and then allowed to fall 
away: en-bushmenl, dn-bushment, d-bushment, 
bushment. The uncontracted word was often 
Latinized as ¢wdushment after the Renascence, but 
finally assimilated to AmBUSH.] 

1. A disposition or arrangement of troops in a 
wood or other place of concealment so as to fall 
on an enemy by surprise; the trap so constructed ; 
ambush, ambuscade. 

a. 1330 R. Brunne C/yow, 187 Ne man ne hors suld go 
porgh pat enbussement. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 45 Thai 
maid enbuschement all the nycht. ¢1380 Srr Feruid, 812 
Of bys anbuschymen3 pan brek out! Bruyllant & Sorty- 
brant.. withhure rout, /éfd. 2989 Pe Sara3yn3 at arst brek 
out! pat were on be enbuchyment. ¢ 1386 CHaucer J/ed:. 
bvus 354 Counterwayte embusshementz and alle espiaille. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur. xi, Syre Kay came oute of an 
enbusshement. 1485 Caxton Paris §- Vienne 5 The em- 
busshement that was layed for them. 1513 Douctas vets 
x1, x. 67 Ly at wate in quyet enbuschment. ¢1530 Lp. 
Berners Arthur Lyt, Bryt. 11814! 493 The Frensshe men 
lepte out from theyr enbusshementes. 1542 /’#teous Tr. in 
Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 1. 239 Falling amonge theyr embush- 
mentes. 1§77 Hanmer Eccdé. Hist.(1619) 30 Whence he might 
make an ambushment upon Jerusalem. 1582 N. T. «Rhem). 
Acts xxiii. 30 Embushments that they had prepared against 
him. 1591 Harincron Ord. Fur. xxxvi. v, While in ambush- 
ment close they lay on land. 1597 Daniet C72, Wars vu. 
Ixxxvi, Whee round enclos’d byambushments fore-laid. 1676 
I, Matuer AY Philip's War 1862) 166 He hath as it were set 
Ambushments against the Enemy. 1803 W. Rose Aum. de 
Gaulg3 Then from his ambushment shall Abyes rush. 

R&. ¢1450 Mertin xv. 234 Comen all fressh of here inbusshe- 
ment. 1523 Lo. Berners Frotssart 1. ccxi.’254 Capitaynes 
of this imbusshement. 

y. [See also AsusHMENT.] 1330 R. Brunner Chron. 242 
Leulyn in a wod a bussement he held. ¢1380 Sir Fernumd, 
798 Y leuede 30nd ona buchyment. /é7d. 4340 Je mote leue 
with 3oure power On a-buchement .. In a wode bat ys ber 
faste by. arqso Aut. de da Tour |\xx.g2 She hadde hidde 
in a bussheinent for hym. 1557 Arthur Copland) v. vi, 
Lefte in a busshement. 1612 Monirennit in J/isc. Scot. 1. 
94 [He] was inclosed with an abushment. 

6. (See also BusHmMent. Early instances confound abush- 
ment and a bushment.| 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 415 Quhill 
thai Fer by thar buschement war all past. 1387 Trevisa 
ffigden Rolls Ser. 1V.73 Pe consuls of Rome sette busshe- 
mentes for hym. ¢1430 Syr Generrdes (1865) 64 The king 
was passed by his bushment. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curt. ni. 18 
For feare the enemyes should lyethere in busshement. 1870 
Morris £arth. Par.1.1.54 The barbarous folk. . from bush- 
ments on us broke. 

+2. The troops so concealed ; a force that actually 
is, has been, or is about to be placed in ambush. Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf. I11. 208 Thembushements to-breken alle 
And him beclipt on every side. c1440 Morte Arth, 1407 
Thane be embuschement of Bretons brake owte at ones. 
1480 Caxton Chrou, Engl. u. (1520) 11/1 Then came Corin 
with the busshement. 1548 Hatt Chron. 197 He with an 
Imbusshement of Englishemen laye in a Valley nye to the 
Fortresse. 1580 Sinney Arcadia (1622! 328 An ambushment 
broken forth from the houses behinde them. @ 1581 Campion 
fist. Tred, n.i.63 Then stept out an ambushment of the Irish, 

+3. A company of soldiers secretly deployed; a 
surprise party. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. VI. 251 He was assailled 
wip busshemente of Gaskyns, 1549 Latimer 7 Serm. (1869) 
184 Judas..was prouydyng among the byshoppes and 
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preistes, to come with an imbushment of Iewes lo take our 
sauiour lesus Christ. 1655 Gouce Comm, Ieb. 105 Of 
Souldiers there useth to be a Van-guard, main Battalio, 
Reer, right and left Wings, and Anibushments. 

+4. fg. Devices to entrap, or take by surprise. Ods. 

1579 lomson Caduru's Serm. Tim. 346/2 All subtilties and 
ambushments that the diuell layeth against vs, 1580 (¢/¢/e) 
A Detection of damnable driftes practised by three Witches 
.. Set forthe to discover the Ambushements of Sathan, 
whereby he would surprise vs. 1641 Mitton Auimady. 
(1851) 185 The close ambushnient of worst errors. 

Ambusion, erron. var. (cf. prec. 1 -y) ABUSION. 

+ Ambust, a. Ols.~9° [ad. L. ambistus f.amb- 
about + ds¢zs burnt.) ‘ Burnt round about.’ Bailcy 
1735. 

Ambu:stial, a. rare—°. [improp. f. 1. ambis- 
duma burn, or ambistiou-em burning.) ‘Produced 
by, or being in connection with, a burn.’ Sj. Soc. 
Lex. 1879. 

Ambu'‘stion (ambz'stion). ?Ods. [ad. L. an- 
biislion-em, n. of action f. ambir-dre, f. amb- about 
+urereto burn.] ‘A burn, a scald.’ J. 

1623 Cockrram, Avrbustion, scorching, scalding. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc, Compit. xvi. 662 Gun-shot Wounds, which 
are complicated with Ambustion. 1706 Pwuittivs, Aridus- 
tfon, a Solution of the continuity of the Parts, caus'd by 
some outward Burning; a Burn, or Scald. 1755 in Jounson, 
1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ame, obs. form of Aam, Alm, AM. 

Amebean, variant of AM@BXAN. 

Amebly. Obs. rare—'. [?] ‘Apparently means 
a simpleton.’ Nares. 

1651 CARTWRIGHT ay Ne Where is thylk amebly, 
Francklin, cleped Meanwel 

Amedoun, variant of Amypon, Oés., starch. 

Amee, obs. form of Auli, bishopweed. 

Ameed (Amid), v. rare—". [f. A- prefi sit 
MEEn: a modern formation.] To reward. 


1809 J. Bartow Cofumud, vu. 611 An equal prize each gal- 
lant troop ameeds, 


+Amee'k, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. or 6+ 
MEEK v.] ‘To make meek; to soothe, appease. 

¢1440 Gesta Ront. 224 Then the Emperour was amekid. 

| Ameer (amies). Also, amir [a. Arab. (Pers. 
and Urdu) pl amir commander, f. anara to tell, 


order, command. As a historical Saracen title 

commonly spelt Emir; the spelling Amir, meer, 

is used of modern Indian and Afghan rulers. ] 
+= Esme. Obs. 

1614 SELDEN 7itles of Hon. 49 In the Mahumedan state, 
they haue the name of Ameras, Amtir, or Amtera applied to 
their great Sultan) which truly.. may expresse Dou/nus or 
Lord. 1615 Bepwett Arad. Trudg. s.v. Amir, Foure lieu- 
tenants, (Amir’s they call them). 1679 Jenison Narr. Pop, 
Plot 40 The Moorish Amir told the Embassadors, etc. i 

2. The title of various Mohammedan rulers in 
Scinde and Afghanistan ; now specially of the latter. 

1803 CoLesrooke Aséat. Res. vii. 220 1t will be sufficient 
to instance those of.. Amir Khin Anjim. 1870 Kxicut 
Crown Ilist. Eng. \xv. 898 Scinde. . was, in 1842, under the 
rule of a body of despotic nobles, the Ameers. 1883 Daély 
News 4 Apr. 2/1 The Ameer of Afghanistan had expressed 
a wish to visit India. 

Ameership (4mie-ifip). [f. prec. +-sH1P.] The 
position of an Ameer. 

1882 American No. 105.277 The faithful ally of England, 
owing his Amirship to her armies. 

Ameistre(n, var. AMAISTER v. Obs. to subdue. 

+ Amel, 54. Ods. Forms: 4 aumayl, 5 amall, 
5-7 amell(e, 6-7 ammel, ammell, 6-5 amel. 
Also, 6 esmayle, anmayle. [a. AFr. *amaii, 
*amal (see A- pref. 9), OF r. esmal, esmail, cogn. w. 
Pr. esmalt, esmaut, Sp. and Pg. esmalle, It. smatto, 
med.L smaltum; accoiding to Diez, f. Teut. 
*smalyan, OUG. *sinalzian, smelzan, OF smelian, 
to SmeLt; OF, esmail repr Teut smalii. (The 
au- in early instance is not accounted for: see it also 
in enamel.) Now superseded by the compound 
EN-aMEL. An (?)interm. ANMAILE, and a form 
ESMAYLE from Fr. also occur in 6.) Enamel. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 236 Grene aumay] on golde lowande 
bry3ter. ¢1460 Lawntfol 270 An ern ther stod, Of bournede 
gold. . Iflorysched with ryche amall. 1598 Sy-vester Dx 
Bartas i, iii. (1 41) 26/1 The Lillie’s snowe, and Pansey’s 
various ammell. 1633 P. Fretcuer Per ple /sl. x. xxxiii, 
Heav‘ns richest diamonds, set on Ammel white. 1683 Petrus 
Fleta Min. u.5 The Lime being well calcin'd makes the 
Amel. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Enamel, popularly A mel. 
1819 Pantolog., Amei, the matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid. 

b. adtrié, and quasi-ady. 

1578 T. N. tr. Coug. W. /ud. 199 They have skill also of 
Amell worke. 1625 W. Liste Du Bartas 1. 34 Gardens of 
delight Whose ammell beds perfume the skie-. 

+ A:'mel, v. Os. For forms see AMELED. [f. 
Ame sé.: cf. Fr. eswailler, émailler, AFr. 1363 ay- 
meler.| To enamel. (Chiefly in pa. pple. AMELED.) 

1530 Patscr. 425/1, I ammell as a goldesmyth dothe his 
wake, Fesmaille. 

Amel, obs. form of Amyt, starch, finc flour. 

Amelanchier (xméla:nfio1). Aol. [ad. Savoy 
auclancier the medlar tree.} A genus of small 
trees, natives of Europe and N. America, allied to 
the Medlar and Cotoneaster. " 

-2 


AMELCORN. 


1741 Compl, Fan.-Piece 1. ili. 374 Trees and Shrubs which 
are now in Flower .. wild Service or Quickbeam, Amel- 
anchier. 1866 Jouns in Treas. Bot. s.v.. The common 
Amelanchier has long been cultivated in England. 

Amelcorn (ze mélkgin). Also 6 amilcorne. 
[a. Ger. or Du. anzelkorn, £. L. amyl-um starch + 
Cory.] _ An inferior variety of Wheat, the Larger 
Spelt (Triticum vulgare dicoccum), called also 
French Rice. 

1578 Lyte Dedcoens 456 This corne is called in high Douch 
Ammelkorne..in base Almaigne, Amelcorne, and in Latin 
Amyleum frumentune ..it may be englished A melcorne, or 
bearded wheate. 161z Cotcr., Sconrgeon, Amell-corn, or 
Starch-corn; a wild or degenerate Wheat. 1627 SPEED Eng. 
-tbridg. xi. § 4 The fields bring forth a kinde of Rie or 
Amell-corne. 1762 tr. Duhamels Husb. w.v. 474 Amel, or 
starch-corn was cut on the 28th. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amel 
corn, French rice, from which starch is made, 
Amelectic (xmélektik), a. [f. Gr. dued-js 
indifferent + é«rzxds habitual.] Careless. 

1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

+Ameled, a:melled, 4//. az. Os. Forms: 
4amiled, 5 a.nelyd, 6ammelyt, amelled,ameld, 
aumayld, 7-Samelld. [f. AMELv.+-ED; in AFr. 
1353 aymelet.} Enamelled. 

¢1400 Ror. Rose 1080 Knopes fine of goldeamiled. 1513 
Douctas vets vu. xi. 77 With latit sowpy] siluer weyll 
ammelyt [v.» annelit]. @1564 Brecon Christ & Antichr. 
(1844) 518 The cross of pride.. well gilt and ameled. 1596 
SPENSER F.Q.11. iii.27 Gilden buskins .. entayld With curious 
antickes, and fullfayre aumayld. 1600 CHapman /Ziad (1857) 
xvi, 123 Achilles’ arms, enlighten’d all with stars, And richly 
amell’d. 1710 Puitirs Pastorals 2 Oh when shall I once 
more With ravished eyes review thine amell’d shore? 

+Amelet, amlet. Oés. [a.OFr.amelette (see 
Littré), now oweleite.] = OMELET. 

1761 SMottetr Ged Blas (ed. 6) 10 When the amlet I had 
bespoke was ready I sat down to table. 1775 Asn, Almedet, 
a kind of pancake. 

+ A'meling, 24/. st. Ods.; also 6 ammellyng. 
[f AMEL v.+-1NG!.] Enamelling, inlaying. 

1530 Patsar. 194/1 Ammellyng, esstaillevre. 1571 in Camp- 
bell Love-2. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 47, 1 send you one sepul- 
ture of hard stone.. The ameling that is about is black. 

Ameliorable (4m/flidrab1), a. [f AmMELIor- 
ATE: see -ABLE.] Capable of amelioration or im- 
provement. 

1807 W. Taytor in Axx, Rev. V. 274 In short, the execu- 
tion, like the design, is ameliorable. ; 

eliorate (am/lidrit),v. [a recent formation 
(not in Johnson 1773), after the earlier MELIORATE 
q.v., on Fr. avtéliorer, rcfashioned from OF r. amezi- 
lorer to make better, f. 2 to + metllorer:—L. nte- 
liorare, £. melior better.] 

1. 7vaxs. To make better ; to better, improve. 

1767 [See AMELIoraATING]. 1779 SwinsuRNE 7rav. Spain 
xxxv. (T.) The probability of their lot being so much ame- 
liorated. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chenz. 203 A sterile soil 
.. may be ameliorated by the application of quick lime. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. I. 279 In every human being there is 
a wish to ameliorate his own condition. 1879 Quatrefages’ 
flum, Spec. 7o Gardeners and breeders .. ameliorate .. the 
plants and animals in which they are interested. 

2. zxtr. To grow better. 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 626 The state of things is 
rapidly ameliorating. 1882 Geikie in Alacm, Mag. Mar. 
365/2 {Man].. would find his way back as the climate 
ameliorated. : 

Ameliorated (Am/lidrei:téd), AAZ. a. 
+-ED.] Made better, improved 

1795 Coteripce Plot Disc. g Progressive reformation and 
ameliorated manners. 1829 1. Taytor Enthus. ii, (1867) 32 
Ameliorated mysticism. ay : 

Ameliorating (Am/lioreitin), fp/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-ING2.] Improving, making better. 

1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 112 Sow oats after a fallow 
or some ameliorating crop. 1864 GLapstoneE in Daily Tel. 
12 Oct., Any man who proposes an ameliorating law becomes 
-. a sort of object of suspicion. — 

Amelioration (4m/liéréi-fan). [a. mod.Fr. 
anélioration,or analogously formed on AMELIORATE. 
Quot. 1659 ought perh. to read ‘a melioration.’] 

1. The action of making better ; or the condition 
of being made better; improvement. 

1659 Morricr in Burton Diary (1828) 1V.355 The fruit re- 
ceives amelioration by the second concoction. 1796 BURKE 
Regt. Peace (T.) These very robbers..are in a course of 
amelioration. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurwood Des/. X. 475 
We cannot hope for any permanent amelioration 1823 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. 260 Plants are capable of ameliora- 
tion by peculiar methods of cultivation. 1875 Woop Therap. 
(1879 107 If recovery occur, it is by a gradual amelioration 
of the symptoms. — ‘ 

2. concr. A thing wherein improvement is realized; 
an improvemcnt. 

1776 ADAM Smitn H/7. N. 1v. ix. (1869) 248 The buildings, 
drains, enclosures, and other ameliorations which they may 
either make or maintain. 

Ameliorative (am/lisre!:tiv), z. [f. AmELIo- 
RATE +-IVE; cf. agglomerative.) Tending to a- 
meliorate ; improving. 

1809 Edin. Rev. XV.95 There are other branches of ame- 
liorative administration. 1861 Smices L»wgtweers I. 470 The 
ameliorative influence he exercised upon the condition of his 
countrymen. 

Ameliorator (Am/lidre:tar). [f AMELIORATE 

+-or, after L. analogies; cf. ardztrator.} He who, 
or that which, ameliorates. 
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1865 Buckman Se, ix Farm Cult. xi. 74 The admixture of 
manures orameliorators, such as guano. 18792 Yeats Growth 
& Viciss. Comm, 272 The ameliorator of agricultural distress 
was Frangois. 1877 W.'lHomson Voy. Challenger 1. ii, 121 
Our beneficent ameliorator, the Gulf-stream. 

+ Amell(e, adv. and prep. Obs. or dial. Also 4 
omelle, 3-5 emell(e. [ad Norse d milli, d millum, 
‘amid,’ for d midli, midlum dat. sing. and pl. of 
midil or medal ‘mid, middle’; or perh. of a later 
form *¢ medli from medal, corresponding to OSw. 
7 melli, Dan. imellum, the direct cognate of which 
is the kindred IMELLE.] 

A. adv. In the middle ; between ; in the interval. 

a 1400 Leg, Rood (1871) 90 Two: hundreth 3eres war omell, 
Betwix pe tymes pat I of tell. 

B. prep. Amid, among, betwixt. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 23931 Pi eme leuedivs light emell. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Alyst. 55 A manner of men That make great 
mastres us emelle. /dd. 56 Ther shuld a man walk us 
amelle, 1674 Ray NV. Countr. Words2 Amell, among, betwixt, 
contracted from a midle; some pronounce it ameld, 1686 
G. Stuart Foco-Ser. Disc. 59 Amell them twa was sik a 
league. 1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss,, Amedl, between, in 
the middle. * They came amell seven and eight o'clock.’ 

Comb, amell-doors, dia/, ‘ doors between the outer 
door and that of an inner room.’ Atkinson Gloss. 

Amen (éi:mern, ofte a:me'n), adv., int. sb. [a. 
L. (or Fr.) aimén, a. Gr. dunv, a. Heb. pS d-men, 
‘certainty, truth,’ f. vb. P2N dan to strengthen, 
confirm ; used adverbially ‘certainly, verily, surely’ 
as an expression of affirmation, consent, or ratifica- 
tion of whathas been said by another (Dezd. xxvii. 26, 
1 A7zgs 1.36); adopted in Gr. by the LXX., whence 
in N.T., and in early Christian use, in Gr. and L., as 
a solemn expression of belief, affirmation, consent, 
concurrence, or ratification, of any formal utterance 
made by a representative; thus with prayers, im- 
precations, confessions of faith. App. not so used 
in OE., but transl. by Sdd/ce !, Swd hit ys or sy! 
Added however as a concluding formula to Luke 
and John in the Ags. Gospels.] 

A. int. or adv. 

1. As a concluding formula (merely transferred 
from L.) = Finis. 

cgso Liudisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 53 Lofando & gebloedsando 
god. Sodlice. ¢ 1000 Ags. G.ibid., God hergende & hyne eac 
bletsizende. Amen, [1611 /é¢d, Praising and blessing God. 
Amen.] 

2. A solemn expression of conctirrence in, or rati- 
fication of, a prayer, or wish; Be it so really! 

¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 430 He beo euer i-heied from worlde to 
worlde, euer on ecchenesse! Amen. ¢1300 in Wright Lyric 
P. xv.51 God us lene of ys lyht, That we of sontes habben 
syht, ant hevene tomede! Amen. 1382 WycuiF A7até. vi. 13 
But delyuere vs fro yuel. Amen, that is so be it. a14o0 
Relig Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 37 Say we Amen, bat es to 
say swa be it. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. Ixxi. 19 Blessed be the 
name of his maiesty for euer.. Amen, Amen. 1605 SHAKs, 
Afacb, u.ii. 28, 1 could not say, Amen, When they did say, 
God blesse vs. 1615 Bepwett JMoham. Jp. 1. § 90 To 
morrow if God Almighty say, Amen, we will meet. 1859 
Tennyson Elatve 1217 An end to this! A strange one! 
Yet I take it with Amen! 

3. Of concurrence in a formal statement, confession 
of faith, etc.: It is so in truth. 

[a 1000 Creed in Red. Ant. 1. 35 Ic Ze-lyfe on pone halgan 
gast..& bat éce lif. Sy it swa.] c¢1zz0 Crecd in Morris E. 
E. Hom. 1. 217, Ibileue on de holi goste .. eche lif efter 
dead; amen, Nicene Creed in Bk, Commnt. Prayer, 1 believe 
in .. the life of the world tocome. Amen. 

4. Retained in the Bible from the original Gr. or 
Heb.: Truly, verily. 

€1382 WycuiF 2 Cor. i, 20 Therefore and by him we seyn 
Amen to God, to oure ioye. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) Yo4x viii. 
34 uote, The Reader may see great reason why vwve also say 
Amen, Amen, and durst not translate it. 1611 Biste 2 Cor. 
i. 20 The promises of God in him are Yea, and in him 
Amen. 

B. sb. 

1. The word Amen ! at the end of a prayer, etc. 

c1230 Aucr. R. 24 And efter pe amen, ‘Per Dominnn: 
benedicamus Domino.’ 1597 T. Morey /utrod. Aus. 82, 1 
finde no better word to say after a good praier, then Amen. 
1711 Apvison Sect, No. 285 P6, I have spoke the Assent to 
a Prayer with a long Amen. 1829 Soutury AZ? for Love 
iv. Wks. VII. 175 The Choristers, with louder voice, Intoned 
the last Amen! 

2. An expression of assent ; an assertion of belief. 

1579 W. Futxe Heshkins's Parl. 227 Be thou a member of 
the bodie of Christ, that thy Amen may be true. 1613 
Suaxs. Hen, V//1, v.i. 24 Gard. 1 wish it grubb’d vp now. 
Lov. Me thinkes I could Cry the Amen. 1851 Mrs. Brown- 
inc Casa Guidi Wind. 119 False doctrine, strangled by its 
own amen. . 

3. Zransf. Concluding word or act; conclusion. 


(Cf. Culorum in P. Pl. A111. 264.) 

1677 Hate Contemp. 1.95 That such an act as this should 
be the Amen of my Life. “ ¢ 1860 Chairman of Public Meet- 
ing ‘at Hawick):—‘ You must hear the speaker to Amen, and 
then ask your questions.’ ies 

4. Retained in the Bible from the original, as a 


title of Christ ; = The faithful one. 

1388 Wycuir Kev. iii. 14 Thes thinges seith Amen the 
feithful witnesse. 1611 ¢4id., These things saith the Amen, 
the faithfull and true witnesse. 1704 NeEtson Fest. § Fasts 
i. ii. (1739) 478 Jesus, who is the Truth is called Amen. 


AMEND. 


Amen to: hence a. To ratify solemnly. b. To 
conclude, say the final word to. 

_ 1854 Tuackxeray ewe, I]. 188 Is there a bishop on the 
oench that has not amen’d the humbug? 1812 SouTHEY 
Z.ett, (1856) 11. 281, I am come to the ‘End’. .of my third 
year’s ‘Register’;..this very evening I have Amen’d the 
volume. 

Amenability (4minabiliti). [f. AsenaBLE: 
see -BILITY.} The quality of being amenable. 

1. The liability to answer (éo a tribunal); respon- 
sibility. 

1810 CoLeripce Friend 1. xv. (1867) 67 The mysterious 
faculty of free-will and consequent personal amenability. 
1849 Mitt £ss. (1859) II. 407 A moral responsibility, an 
amenability to the bar of public opinion, 

2. Disposition to respond to; responsiveness, 
tractableness. 

1851 HeEtrs Com. Soltt. xi. (1874) 206 His amenability to 
good reasoning. 1861 Bumstean Vener. Dis. (1879 629 The 
extent of the lesions and their amenability to treatment. 

Amenable (4minab’l), az. ; also6-8 amesnable, 
7-8 amainable. [apparently a. AFr. amenable (not 
in Godef.), f. amener to bring to or before, f. 2 to 
+ mener to lead:—L. minare to threaten, hence to 
drive cattle with minatory shouts. Cf. Sc. ca’= 
call and drive. The spelling amzeszable is quite 
artificial, influenced by mzesve, demesne, etc.] 

1. Of persons: Liable to be brought before any 
Jurisdiction; answerable, liable to answer, respons- 
ible (Zo law, etc., or aédsol.). 

1596 SreNnsER State of /rel. 100 Not amesnable to Law. 
1662 Futter Worthies 11.74 The inferiour sort of the Irish 
were..not Amesnable by Law. 1691 Brount Law Dict., 
Amenable, others write it amaiwable, from the Fr. marn,a 
hand..is applied in our Law Books to a Woman that is 
supposed governable by her Husband. 1769 Ynnins Lett. 
Pref. 12 The sovereign of this country is not amenable to 
any form of trial. 1810 CoLeripGe /riexd (ed. 3) I]. 5 The 
sufficiency of the conscience to make every person a moral 
and amenable being. 1876 Grant Bugs, Sch. Scot. 1.1.6 
The Abbots of Dunfermline, to whom only he was amenable. 

2. Of things: Liable to the legal authority of. 

1768 BLackstone Come. 111. 413 Personal property, which 
is.. always amesnable to the magistrate. 1817 Jas. Mit. 
Brit. India 11. v.ix. 697 All offences against the act were 
rendered amenable to the courts of law. 7 

3. Hence /oosely. Liable (¢o a charge, claim, etc.). 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 431 He is amenable 
to the charge of a host of vices. 1876 E. Mettor Priesth, 
vil. 312 The next witness ..is amenable to the same imputa- 
tion of uncandid .. quotation. 1844 Dickens A/ar. Chuz. 
(C. D. ed.) 270 Vour property . . being amenable to all claims 
upon the company. ur 

4. fig. Answerable at the bar of (any critical in- 
strument): capable of being tested by. Const ¢o. 

1845 Mitt £ss. 11. 220 Historical facts are hardly yet felt 
to be amenable to scientific laws. 1867 BuckLe Civils. 
III. v. 369 Amenable to the touch, but invisible to the eye. 

5. Of persons and things: Disposed to answer, 
respond, or submit (¢o influence); responsive, tract- 
able ; capable of being won over. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gen. Disp. 11. 417 A high spirited 
people... by no means amenable to discipline. 1861 Mitt 
Utrlitar, iv. 60 Will ..is amenable to habit. 1874 SpurGEON 
Treas. David \xxxii, 1.1V. 40 Oriental judges are frequently 
. amenable to bribes. 1878 E. Wuite Life fx Christ v. 
xxix. 496 Perplexed but amenable spirits whom sorrow and 
fear... are drawing back to their Father. 

Ame‘nableness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality or state of being amenable. 

1849 J. Harris Pr7m. A/ax 1, iv. P 6.83 This latent amen- 
ableness of the imagination tothe majesty oflaw. 1876 MozLey 
Univ, Serm.v. 101 Of .. distinet nations . . each .. is a centre 
to itself, without any amenableness to a common centre. 


Amenably (4minabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥?.] 
In an amenable manner. - 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

+Amena‘ge,v. Obs. rare". [a.OFr. amenage-r, 
earlier amesnagier, to receive into a house, f. 2 to + 
menage, mesnage, household establishment: see 
MANnaGE.] To domesticate. 


1596 Spenser F. Q.u. iv. 11 Whoso will raging Furor tame, 
Must first begin, and well her amenage. 

+Amenance,-aunce. (és. [a.OFr.amenance, 
action of bringing, conducting, f. Fr. avener to 
lead, bring to: see-ANCE.] Conduct, bearing, mien. 

1591 SPENSER Mother /1ubb, T. 781 For armes and warlike 
amenaunce. 1596 — F.Q. 1 viii. 17 Well kend him.. Th’ 
enchaunter by hisarmes and amenaunce. 1633 P. FLeTcHER 
Purple /s2, x1. ix, [He] with grave speech, and comely amen- 
ance Himself, his State, his Spouse, to them commended. 
1739 Mretmotn Fitzosh. Lett. (1763) 290 One only impe he 
had. . Whose sweet amenaunce pleas’d each shepherd's eye, 

Amend (Amend), zv.; also 3-4 amendie, -y, 3-6 
amende. [a. OFr. amende-r:—L. émenda-re to free 
from fault, correct, improve, f.2 = ex out+mend-um, 
mend-a fault. The change from e- to a- took place 
very early, being found in Pr. and It. as well as 
OFr. Already in 14th c. aphetized to MENnD.] 

1. To free (a person) from faults, correct, reform, 
turn from wrong, convert. +a. /vans. Obs. 

cxz20 Prov. Alfred in Rel, Ant. 1. 188 puru pis lore & 

enteleri, he amendit huge companie. 1297 R. Giouc. 73 

© pope..twei holy men hym sende _hys soule for to 
amende. 1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A.in. 185 A sermun he made 
For toa-Mende meires. 1480 Caxton Chron. Engé. 11. (1520) 


Amen (é!.me'n), v. [f. prec. sb.] vans, To say | 22/2 Lud governed well the lande..and amended yll folk. 


AMEND. 


1588 Snaks. 4. Z. L.1v. iit. 76 God amend vs, God amend, 

we are much out o' th’ way. 1704-5 PENN in Pa. //ist. Soc. 

Mem. 1X. 375 Till those unworthy people .. are amended. 
+b. refl. Obs. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 350 Pat hii.. Repenty mowe, & per of hem 
amendy. ¢1340 Hamrote Pr. Cousc. 1569 God.. at be last 
on bam will sende Veng[eJaunce, bot if bai pam here amende. 
¢1360 £.£. Poems (1862) 131 3if pou art in synne i-bounde, 
Amende pe. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. in. x. 154 Yet for al that 
theyamende themnot. 1535 CoverDALe J/a/?. iii. 1 Amende 
youre selues the kyngdome of heuen is at honde. 

ec. zufr. Yo reform oneself, abandon one’s faults 
or evil ways. 

¢1300 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. \3. (1375) 238, | trow..of my 
synnes, forgyfnes If I wil mende. c1g00 A pol. for Loll. 15 
Wan pe synnar wil not dewli obey ne a mend. 1535 Cover- 
DALE You. iti. Argt., They amende, and God is mercifull to 
them. 1655 H. VaucHan Silex Sciné. 1. (1858) 83 If here 
One Sinner doth amend Strait there is Joy. 1727 De For 
Afpparitious x. 192 It gives advice to amend and reform. 
1837 Carcyte Fr. Rev. II. 1. iv. 172 The bad Editors promise 
to amend, but do not. 

2. trans. To free (a thing) from faults, correct 
(what is fatilty), rectify. arch. 

¢1280 7 Sins in E. E. Povms (1862) 18 Joure sinful lif to 
amendie to-dai ic wol 30w teche, 1393 Gowrr Conf III. 
226 The wrongfull lawes ben amended. /d/d. 241 Her olde 
sinnes to amende. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 128, 
I may wele correcte and amende my thoughtis. 1596 Suaxs. 
1 flea. /V, i. i. 180 You must needes learne, Lord, to amend 
this fault. 1611 Bipte Yer. vii. 3 Amend your wayes, and 
your doings. 19757 Burke Adridgu. Eug. Hist. Wks. X. 
525 Made him swear to amend his civil government. 1879 
Froune Cvsar iii. 29 A few things had gone wrong, but these 
had been amended. 

b. esf. Of errors in the text of a book or docu- 
ment: To emendate. 

1483 Caxton Cafo 3 [I] beseche alle suche that fynde faute 
or errour that .. they correcte and amende hit. 1611 Bisre 
Pref. 9 To goe ouer that which hee had done, and toamend 
it where he saw cause. 1747 Warburton Pref. Shaks. (T.) 
Amending the corrupted text. 1753 CHampers Cyct, Supp. 
s.v. Amendment, In cases of wrong returns..that the re- 
turns be amended by the returning officer. 


3. Law. To correct (an error committed in legal 


process), or rectify (a legal document). Also adso/. 

1429 Act8 /fea. V#/, xv. (Pulton 1632) The lustices may in 
certaine cases amend defaults in Records. 1768 Bvack- 
stone Corett. III. 409 They might .. have excused themselves 
from amending in criminal, and especially in capital, cases. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict. 1.G jap But a seaudauims may 
not be amended after return. 


4. To make professed improvements in (a measure 
before Parliament); formally, to alter in detail, 
though fraciically it may be to alter its principle, 
so as to thwart it. (See AMENDMENT 1.) 

1777 Burke Af. Amicr, Wks. II. 136 During its progress 
through the house of commons, it has been amended, 1879 


McCartuy Own Trae U1. xxiii. 176 There was no reason 
why the Government should not have amended their bill. 

5. To repair or make good (what is broken or 
damaged); to restore. arch. Commonly replaced 
by the aphet. form MENp. 

€1230 Aacr, R. 420 Seouwed, and amended chirche clodes. 
¢1305 £. E. Poeurs (1862) 44 Pe toun also of wynchestre{ he 
amendede ynou3. 1393 Lanci. P. PL. C. 1v. 65 Wyndowes 
..ich wolle a-menden & glase. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Amendynge & cloutynge poure mennes shoes. 1523 
Fitzners. /7 sé, cxxviii, How an hye way sholde be amended. 
€1575 Stitt Gaui. Gurton's Needte i. ii. 14 Dame Gurton 
these breeches amended. 1611 Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit, vu. 
xliv. (1632) 418 They fell to amending their shippes. 1721 
Perry Dagegenh. Breach 130 Repair and amend all the said 
Walls. 1875 H. E. Mannine Adtssion H. Ghost xii. 324 Until 
the machine is either amended or destroyed. 


tb. jig. Obs. rare. 


£1399 Pol. foes 11. 10 Sostant the werre, and pes is noght 
amendid. 

+ 6. trans. To heal or recover (the sick) ; to cure 
(a disease). Ods. 


e1305 St. Lucy 24 in E. E. P. (1862) 102 To be tumbe of 
seint Agace: hire moder lyf to amende. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Sqrs. T. 460 If pat I verraily the cause knewe Of youre disese 
-. I wolde amenden it. 1388 Wycuir Yokn iv. 52 He axide 
of hem the our in which he was amendid. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Fijb, Whan she was amended of her legges. 
1548 Covervate Erasut. Paraphr. Phil. Argt., Epaphro- 
ditus was amended of his extreme daungerous sickenesse. 
1653 Mitton Ps. vi. 4 Pity me, Lord .. heal and amend me. 
1804 ABERNETHY Su7g. Observ. 154 Although the sores were 
not amended. 


+b. zr. (through 7¢f.) To recover from illness. 
Obs.: see MEND. 


1297 R. Gtouc. 8 Ac men of France in bilke vuel me syp 
sone a mende. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 316 She began som- 
dele amende. 1610 Saks. Tewif. v. i. 115 Th‘ affliction of 
my minde amends. 1611 Biste John iv. 52 The houre when 
he -began to amend. 

7. To bring into a better state, better, improve 
(anything implicitly imperfect). a. /rans. 

1384 CHaucer Ana. & Arc.84 In her ne myght no thing 
be amendid. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Worde) vn. x. 
289/2 Yf the seller be moche harmed by the sellynge, & the 
byer moche amended by the byenge. c1500 Merch. §& Soa 
in Halliw. .Vag. ?.23 Some fayre syens to amende wyth thy 
degree. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. /V,1. ii. 142 To punish you by 
the heeles, would amend the attention of your eares. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 554 Sunday-schools..have a ten- 
dency to amend the morals and conduct of the rising genera- 
tion. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella ofGar.i.11 Presently, how- 
ever, his idea of her was amended. 


tb. reff. Obs. rare. 


aid 


1393 Gower Conf, I. 16 Eche of hem him se!f amendeth Of 
worldes good. 

¢e. zatr, (Rare exc. as in Ic.) 

e1530 Ln. Beaners Arthur Lyt, Bryt, (1814)2 Thus amend- 
ed this chylde frome daye to daye & grew so goodly. 1616 
Surrtet & Marxn. County. Karte 378 Raisins or dried 
Grapes being wrapped in Figge leaues .. amend and become 
better both in tast and smell. 

+d. adsol. To improve on. Obs. rare. 

€ 1314 Guy Warw. 4 The kirtel bicom him swithe wel, To 
amenden theron was neuer a del. 

+ 8. trans. To better: passing from the idea of 
‘improve’ to that of ‘improve upon,’ surpass. Obs. 

c 3386 Cuaucrr Sgrs. 7.89 With so heigh reuerence and 
obeisaunce .. That Gawayn with his old curteisye .. Ne koude 
hym nat amende. 1393 Gowrr Cow. 111. 363 Of women I 
sigh foure there, Whose name I herde most commended. 
By hem the court stode all amended. c 1500 Alerch. & Son 
in Halliw, Nag. ?.22 He cowde hys grainer wonder wele, 
hys felows cowde hym not ainende. 

+ 9. To make amends, or give satisfaction for an 
offence. a. trans. Obs. but sce MEND. 

1297 R. Grouc. 391 He wolde to Engelond .. amende pat 
he adde mys do. ¢1386 Cnaucer Wife's F. 241 What is my 
gult?..tel ine it, And it schal be amendid. c1400 Des¢r. 
roy xxv. 11217 He is happy, bat a harme hastely amendes, 
1513 Douat.as vuers x. xiv. 61 Be all maner of torment and 
of pyne, For till amend my offensis. 1622 Matynes Aac, 
Law-JMerch. 119 lf a Factor by errour of account doe wrong 
vnto a Merchant, hee is to amend and to make good the 
same. 1635 SWAN Sfee. Alund? (1670) 368 In little nedling 
is much rest; and ‘nothing said is soonest amended.* 

+b. absol. To make amends. Ods. rare. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 203 Gif Ich him haue ought misdo, 
Amenden Ichil wele therto. 

tc. ¢rans. To make amends to a person of the 
wrong, Oés. rare. 

¢ 1380 Sir Feruimé, 1917 Amendie hem of by wronge ‘ of 
al pyng pou hym hast offent. 

+Amecnd, ///. a. Obs. [contr. of AMENDED, 
like send for sended.] Amended. 

1482 Monk of Eveshaut (1869) 68 Mekyll thyng was cor- 
recte and amende more than yt was wonte to be before. 
1560 Proud Wife in Laneham's Let. Pref. 115 Therfore, 
good lorde, iet this be a-mende. 

Amend, sJ.: see AMENDS. 


Amendable (ame‘ndab’)), a. 
-ABLE.] 


tl. actively, Able to amend; improving. Oés. 

2a 1600 AS. Ashuole No. 60. 5 (Halliw.) That til oure lif 
is ful profitable, and to oure soule amendable. 

2. passively, Capable of being amended, corrected, 
bettered, repaired, made amends for. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 157 We finde in our 
English writers many wordes and speachesamendable. 1614 
Sevven Titles of Hou. 261 Before whom sometimes causes 
criminall and amendable by amercements or mulcts were 
heard. 1674 Peace § Good Will 27 Liturgies .. are amend- 
able, alterable, upon just occasions. 1740 Prow. for Poor 15 
Roads not amendable by Act of Parliament. 189 Tomtins 
Law Dict. Gija/2 The faults and mistakes of clerks are in 
many cases amendable. 

Ame’ndableness. [f. prec.+-Ness.J The 
quality of being amendable. 

1731 in Baitey. [Not in Jorxson.] 

Amendatory (Amendatari), 2. [f. AMEND z. 
as if on a L. ppl. stem *amendat-: see -ony, and 
cf. L. emendatorius.] Of or pertaining to amend- 
ment ; tending to amend. (U.S.) 

a1859 Worcestercites Hate. 1854 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 
(1876) VI. xlvi. 30g An amendatory bill was prepared. 1862 
Lincotn Message to Cougr.in Times 17 Dec. 9/6 Articles 
amendatory of the Constitution of the United States. 

Amended (Amendéd), a. [f. AMEND +-ED.] 
Freed from faults, repaired, recovered, improved. 

1382 Wycutr Ezra Prol., No thing it profitide to han 
amendid bokis. 1580 Baret A/v, A 354 Amended, repaired, 
Sartus. 1670 W. Wacker /diow. Auglo-Lat.23 The World's 
well amended with him. 1798 SoutHey Ze??, (1856) I. 52, 
I found her somewhat amended by bleedings, 1831 Gen. 
P, THomrson E-xerc, I. 416 These amended times. 

| Amende-honorable (amaid onora‘bl’). 
[Fr.=‘honourable compensation,’ (amende being 
the sing. of the word adopted in Eng. as AMENDs) 
orig. a pnblic and humiliating acknowledgement 
of crime, now fg.asin Eng. Now usually treated 
as Fr., but in 1$the. as Eng. The word honorabl: 
is occas. omitted.] 

Public apology and reparation such as to re-estab- 
lish the injured or offended honour of one who has 
been wronged. Cf. honourable amends; AMENDS 2b. 


[1670 Cotton Esfernoa wu. x.650 Honourable Satisfaction 
to his own Domesticks. (Side-note, Amende houorable sig- 
nifies something more, but what cannot be intended by the 
Author in this place.)] 1703 De For Ref Mann. Pref., He 
promises to give Testimony to their Repentance, as an 
Amand Honourable in a manner as publick as possible. 
1835 Gen. P. THomrson £-rerc, (1842) IL]. 165 And make the 
awwude to any of his youthful kindred he may have terrified 
into unhappiness. 1859 Kixcstey Afisc. I. 370 The ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review’.. made the amende honorable to Burns. 

Amender (Amenda:).  [f. AMexn v. +-FR1.] 
One who, or that which, amends. Const. usually of. 

€1386 Cuaucer IWif's T. 341 Poverte is ..A gret amender 
eck of sapiens. 1532 More é onfut. Timdale Wks. 1557, 402/2 
Theyr amenders and punyshers, God hath maynteyned and 
fauoured. 1776 Lo. Lytrevton Js. 1776 1.85 That it 
[his motion] will not be mended .. and then objected to and 


{f. AMEND v. + 


AMENDMENT. 


thrown out by the amenders. 1870 Darly News 30 Mar., 
Amlrstious of trying his hand as an amender of the Act. 


+Ame‘ndful, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. AMEND + -FUL ; 
cf. wasteful.) Much-amending, correcting; im- 
proving. 

1623 Fretcnir Bloody Bro, 1.1. 437 Far flye such rigour 
your amendful hand.  /érd. 1.1. 438 Your most amendful 
and unmatched fortunes. 

Amending (Amendin), v/. sb. [f. AMEND + 
-InG!,]_ The action of freeing from fatilts, correct- 
ing, reforming, repairing, making good; amend- 
ment. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

€1315SHoRENAM /’s. xxill. 4 Thy discipline and thynamend- 
yng conforted me. 1340 Ayeué, 180 After the ssrifte comp 
yno3bote, bet is peamendinge, 1435in Ileath Grocers’ Comp, 
(1869) 487 Amendyng of banneres, and hire of barges.. 
ij/d. vjs.ilid, 1570 Ascuam Scholet. (Arb.) 28 Heedefull 
amending of faultes. 1620 Venner Via Neca v. 85 For 
amending of a dry constitution .. it is. . of singular efficacy. 
1622 Catuis Stat, Sewers (1824) 110 The repairing and amend- 
ing of bridges. 1656 Artif. Beauty (1662) 214 Concealings 
or amendings of what is..amiss. J/od, Prove your repent. 
ance by amending your life. 

Amending (imendin), Af/.a. (f AmenD+ 
-InG2.]  Coriecting, reformi: g, improving. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. vii. (1851) 133 Vhe unsetl‘d estate of 
a Church, while it lies under the amending hand. 19771 
Burke Powers of Juries Wks. X. 128 Blessed be the amend- 
ing hand. 1873 Stratmann OU. /:. Dict. Pref., Few lines in 
which the amending hand is not visible. 

Amendment (imendmént). Also 3 7amende- 
ment; afhef. mendment. [a. OFr. amendement 
f. amender: see AMEND and -MENT.] The action 
of amending, whether in process, or as completed. 

1. Removal of faults, correction, reformation. 

a. of human condtct. a@dso/. =self-reformation. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 472 3uf eni man in mansinge were ibrou3t, 
& suppe come to amendment. 1393 Lanct. P. Pd Civ. 122 
A sarmon he made In amendement of meyres. @ 1450 A’u?. 
de la Tour 69 Withoute amendement thei be dampned. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) A/atz, iil. 8 Ye fruites belongyng to 
amendement of life. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. LV, 1 il. 114, I see 
a good amendment of life in thee: from Praying, to Purse- 
taking. 1732 Law Sevfous Calt xxiii. (ed. 2) 467 Without an 
remorse ol mind, or true desire of amendment. 1839 J. H. 
Newman Par. Sera, 1V. vii. 111 Men comnionly think .. that 
amendment is an expiation. 


b. of fattlts or errors in things, as a book, a law, etc. 

1599 THYNNE Auiaradyv. 59 The former printe .. deseruethe 
amendemente. 1759 Ditwortu Pope 17 Mr. Pope promised 
to revise his poems.. finding great room for amendment. 
1762 Gotvsm. Svan Nash 57 This amendment of the law 
soon gave birth to new evasions. 1843 Mitt Loge Introd. 
2 Has adopted the above definition with an amendment. 

e. Law. Correction of error in a writ or process. 

1607 CoweEL /uterpr. (1637) Dj b, Acneadment .. a correc: 
tion of an errour committed in a Processe, and espied before 
judgement. 1768 Brackstone Coma, 11. xxv.(R.) Courts, 
where justice requires it, will allow of amendments, 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. Gij b/2 The court gave leave to file a 
right bill .. This was done as an amendment at common law. 

da. The alteration of a bill before Parliament. 
Hence concr. A clause, paragraph, or words pro- 
posed to be substituted for others, or to be inserted, 
in a bill (the result of the adoption of which may 
even be to defeat the measure ; see AMEND 4). 

1696 Luttrett Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 149 The commons 
reason for disagreeing to the lords amendment. 1710 Loved. 
Gaz.mmmmdcciii/2 A Bill for the better securing the Liberty 
of the Subject..was agreed to with some Amendments. 
1825 T. JEFFERSON A utobiog, Wks. 1859 I. 48 This should be 
.. attempted only by way of amendment, whenever the bill 
should be brought on. 1883 Datly News 4 May 3/5 The 
House divided on the amendment by Sir R. Cross, that the 
bill be read a second time on that day six months. 

e. Zna Public Meeting. A proposed alteration in 
the terms of a resolution submitted to a meeting 
for adoption; extended lo a resolution proposed 
instead of or in opposition to another; a counter- 
motion. 

(During the period from 1840 to 1848, it was the practice in 
some parts of the country where the Chartists were strong, to 
move ‘The People’s Charter’ asan ‘amendment to every reso- 
lution proposed in Public Meeting on any subject whatever.) 

+2. Repair, mending (of things damaged). Ods. 

1602 Fucpecke 2ud Pt. Parall, §2 The tenant may cut 
trees for the amendmentofhouses, 1682 Lod, Gaz. mdcclv/3 
[Lhe Engine} has daily forced up great quantities of Water 
.. without the least error or amendinent. 

3. General ‘improvement’ of condition. 

1297 R. Giouc. 404 Non maner hope hii nadde, to amende- 
ment tocome. 1393 Gower Con/, III. 30 If there be amende- 
ment To gladde with this wofull king. 1576 LAmpBaxnt 
Perawub, Kent \1826)261 A fair to be holden for the amend- 
ment of the Towne. 1692 Ray Creation (J.) Her works are 
so perfect that there is no place for amendments. 1868 Rus- 
Kin Pol. Eco, Art Add. 186 Ifthe points that I want amended 
seem to you incapable of amendment, or not in need of 
amendment, say so. : 

4. Improvement in health, recovery from illness. 

1626 Tixpate Mark v.26 [She] .. felte none amendment 
[Wycuir, was no thing amendid] at all, But wexed worsse. 
r6or Suaks. Al's Well 1.1.12 Count. What hope is there of 
his maiesties amendment? Zaf He hath abandon‘d his 
Physitions, Madam, 1745 H. Wacrote Leé/. fo //. Alann 
121 (1834) II. 22 His recovery is now at such a pause... I ts 
in vain to expect much further amendment. 

+5. Amends-making, reparation. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. 54 Pat he for ys neueu wolde. Do hey 
amendement. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aeeves 7. 265 Syn I sal have 


AMENDS. 


nan amendement Agayn my los. ¢1450 MJer/ix v. 79 Yef 
the pees and the a-mendement to the lady lay in me. 

+6. ‘Improvement’ of the soil ; concer. that which 
improves the soil, manure. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowdle 1. x. (1483) 62 Yet sawe I neuer 
tree that wold nought saue hym seluen by moysture.. yf hit 
myght be and receyuen tylthe and amendement. 1668 CuILo 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 241 If a man borrow five pounds, and be- 
stow it on an acre of ground, the amendment stands him in 
ten shillings the year. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria (1729) 156 
Chalk, Lime, and other sweet Soil and Amendments. 

Amends (amendz). Also 3-7 amendes, 4-5 
amendis, 5 amendys, (6 amense), 6 mends. 
[a. OF r. amendes pecuniary fine, penalties, pl. of 
amende reparation, f. amender to AMEND. The 
sing., common in Fr., is very rare in Eng., in which 
amends has been used as a collective sing. from the 
first, and is now always construed with sing. vb.] 

+1. The moneys paid, or things given to make 
reparation for any injury or offence,=L. pane; a 
fine. Ods. 

1340 A yexb.37 Bedeles, and seruons, bet steleb be amendes, 
and wybdrazeth be rentes of hire thordes. /dzd.38 Kueade 
lordes.. pet be-ulazep be poure men..be amendes. a 1618 
RALEIGH £ss.(J.) Of the amends recovered, little or nothing 
returns to those that had suffered the wrong, but commonly 
all runs into the prince’s coffers. 

Tb. in stag. Obs. rare. 

1609 SkeNE Keg. May. 127 He quha is persewer.. sall pay 
ane amande arbitral! to the Lords. ¢1834 J. Hammer &. 
Efendi. in Southey Conzw.-P/. B&. Ser. 1. (18491 451 The 
Pashaw fixed immediately an amend of fifty thousand piastres, 

2. Reparation, retribution, restitution, compensa- 
tion, satisfaction. esf. in phr. To make amends. 

a. pl. in form, codlect, in sense. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 156 Take the amendes after the gilt. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron 291, I rede pou mak amendes of pat 
grete misdede. c1450 MJer/iz v.83 What amendes she re- 
quired for the deth of hir lorde. a 1553 Upatt Royster D. 
Iv. vii, Bee not at one with hir, upon any amendes. 1594 
Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 122 If I have wronged thee, seek 
thy mendsat the law. 1611 Bipce Lez. v. 16 Hee shall make 
amends for the harme that he hath done. @1704 T. Brown 
Lett. Wks. 1730 I. 183, I hope to make you amends the next 
post. 1768 BLacksTone Cove. IlI.15 If tender of amends 
is made before any action is brought. 1783 Cowrer Left. 
1 Aug., But to make amends we have many excellent ballads. 
1870 Bryant //omter I1.x1x. 239 It dishonors not a king To 
make amends to one whom he has wronged. 

b. f/. in form, distinctly szzg. in use. (Cf. @ wears.) 

c1449 Pecock Kefr. 1. xviil. 110 To make a sufficient 
amendis. 1624 Massincer Parl. Love ui. tit, The ends I 
hope to reach shall make a large amends. 1650 Eart 
Mono. Alax Guilty Ep. Ded., I have made an Amends by 
printing an Errata. 1712 Aooison Sect. No. 530 21 Very 
often make an honourable Amends. 1723 De For Col. Fack 
(1840) 15 The warmth of the glass-house fires above was a full 
amends forall the ashes .. we rolled in below. 182x SouTHEY 
Corr V. 86, I looked forward to an honourable amends. 

+. szzg. (See also AMENDE.) Ods. rare. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes u. xiii. 115 To make peas 
with hym and to make hym amende and restitucion, 1668 
Marvett Corr. 103 Wks. 1872-5 II. 259 To make amend in 
time for this misscarriage. 

+3. Means of obtaining satisfaction, or of amend- 
ing ; remedy. Obs. rare. 

1606 DEKKER in Ax7?'s. Conjur. (1842) Pref.15 Yfhis answers 
be .. bad, and like thee not, thou hast the amends in thine 
owne hands. 

+4, Improvement, betterment, amendment. Oés. 

1580 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 351 What I now giue you in 
thankes, I will then requite with amends. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phadl, 103 If our Examiner’s Performance in the last Section 
was very poor.. we may expect an amends in this. 1709 
Stryee Ann. Ref. 1.1. xxvi. 314 This was like to the former 
with this amends, that, etc. 

+ b. Improvement in health, recovery. Ods. 

1596 SHaks. Zam. Shrew Induct. il. 99 Now Lord be 
thanked for my good amends. 167x Mitton Samson g But 
bere I feel amends. 

5. Comb. amends-making. 

1580 HottyBano 7yreas. Fr. Tong., Desdommagement, a 
repayring, an amends making. 158x Marpecx B&. Notes 
goq Satisfaction or amends making ..to mine neighbour 
whome I haue offended. 

+ Ame‘ndsfaul, a. Ods. rave—. [f. prec. + -FUL.] 
Making compensation ; giving satisfaction. 

1600 CHAPMAN //iad 1. 83 His amendsful words did Hec- 
tor highly please. 

Amene (Amn), a.; also 6 amen, ameyne. 
[a. OF r.*amene, ad. L.ananum pleasant, connected 
with amare to love. (Godefroi has the adv. amzene- 
ment pleasantly.) Not uncommon in 1athc.; after- 
wards only in Sc. writers, with whom it was a fa- 
vourite word; occasional in Eng. writers of present 
c.] Pleasant, agrecable. 

c1400 Lfzph, (Turnb, 1843) 125 To thi son be for (h)us 
amene. ¢1500 Lancelot 997 The morow blythfull and amen. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 347 The da wes fair, the wed- 
der richt and ameyne. 1578 /s. It in Se. Poems 16th C. II. 
112 In heuinly joy, fair and amene. ¢1820 Fuseu Lect. Art 
xii. (1848) 550 Whatever is commodious, amene, or useful, 
depends in a great measure on the arts. 1863 RK. Burton 
A beokuta 1.1 Vhe amene delta of the lovely Niger. 

Amener, obs. form of ALMONER. 

+ Ame'nge, v. Obs. varc. [f. A- pref. 1 + Menc 
to mix.] ‘To mix, mingle. 

1440 in Archzol, XX X. 357 Amenge it with gresof aswyne. 
a1500 &. &. Misc.(1855)74 1 henneamengeit with thy fyngere. 

Amenity (ameniti). Also 5 -ite, 7 -itie, 7-8 
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amoenity, ameenity. ([?a. Fr. amenité (in Cotgr. 
1611), or perh, direct ad. ofits original L. ama@nztat- 
em, f. aman-us pleasant: see AMENE and -{TY.] 

1. The quality of being pleasant or agreeable: a. 
of places, their situation, aspect, climate, etc. 

1432-50 tr. //igdez (1865) 1.77 That place hath also amenite. 
1611 Coryat Crudities 448 For amenity of situation.. it 
doth farre excel all other cities. 1683 Brit. Spec. 17 The 
ameenity and Utility of its Seas, Rivers and Ponds. 1832 J. 
AUSTIN Furisfr. (1879) II. 1. 858 The fiar may also cut and 
sell timber, so as not to injure the amenity. 1846 Prescotr 
Ferd. & Is. 1.ii.120 The superior amenity of the climate. 

b. of persons, their habits, actions, etc. 

1815 Mar. Eocewortu Patron. xvii. 279 His manners 
wanted amenity, gaiety, andfrarikness. 1824 Dippin Libr. 
Conzp. 90 Who does not love the amenityof Erasmus? 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1.1. vii. 46 In amenity of life, his Court 
had been a Moorish rather than a Gothic Court. 

+ 2. Joyousness, exhilaration. Obs. rare. ° 

1627 FecttHam Xesolves 1. 1xx. 11677) 307 The Ameenity 
and Floridness of the warm and spirited bloud. 

3. concr.in pl. + a. Pleasant places or scenes. (Cf. 
pleasance.) Obs. 

1664 Evetyn Silva (1776) 604 Arboreous Amenities and 
plantations of woods. 1671 — Diary (1827) I]. 354 The 
suburbsare large, the prospects sweete, with other amenities. 

176z H. Wavpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1V. 140 A 
country so profusely beautified with the amznities of nature. 

b. Pleasant ways or manners ; pleasant pursuits, 
pleasures, delights, agreeable relations, civilities. 

1841 D’Israeti (¢/¢/e) Amenities of authors. 1860 MoTLey 
Netherd. (1868) 1. v. 234 This interchange of dainties led the 
way tothe amenities ofdiplomacy. 1866 Cor. Mag. Aug. 157 
All the amenities of hume life are wanting. 1883 Scofssaz 
12 May 9/7 Talking amenities with Sir Stafford Northcote. 

|| Amenorrheea (Ame:n6r7-a). Aled. [mod.L, f. 
& priv.+ qv month+-poa flowing, f. fé-ew to 
flow. Cf. Fr. aménorrhée.] Absence or suppres- 
sion of the menstrual discharge. 

1804 Edin. Rev. Jl. 336 The women suffer much from 
amenorrhea. 1872 THomas Dys. 07. 64 An inactive state 
of the ovaries which results in amenorrhea. 

Amenorrhe al, a. Jéd. [f. prec.+-atl.] Of 
or pertaining to amenorrhcea. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amenorrheeal Insanity. 

+Ame'nous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. amaen-us 
pleasant (see AMENE)+-ous.] Pleasant. 

1567 W. Satessury in E, Evans Sgec. 160 In the amenous 
varietie of over reading and revoluting many volumes. 

ent (Ament). fad. L. Ament-um.] 

+1. ‘A thong, or string.” Cockeram 1623. Oés. 

2. Bot. = AMENTUM, 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard.u.g The scales in the ament in 
the Salix rosea, grow into leaves. 1874 Cours Birds of 
N.-W, 208 A Thistle-bird swinging under the globular ament 
of a button-wood. 

Amentaceous (xméntéifos), 2. Bor. [f. L. 
AMENTUM +-ACEOUS.] a. Of the nature of a cat- 
kin. b. Bearing catkins. 

¢1737 Miter (J.) The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers 
or Pins 1852 T. Ross zboldt’s Trav. 1. vi. 213 Among 
amentaceous plants, the willows, oaks, and birch-trees. 

Amental (4mental), a.1 (and 53.) Bot. [f. L. 
amcnt-um +-AL.] Bearing catkins; epithet of one 
of Lindley’s alliances of Gymnogens. 

1847 Linotey V. A.(ed. 2)254 Amental Exogens. /4d.248 
Natural Orders of Amentals. 1866 Batrour in 7veas. Bot. 
140 The amental or catkin-bearing alliance of Lindley. 

Ame‘ntal, 2.2 xonce-wd. [f Gr. d priv.+MENTAL, 
intentionally analogous to a-¢heistic.] Denying or 
dispensing with the existence of mind or intelligence. 

1877 E. Conorr Basis of Faith vii. 293 The strict parallel 
to the atheistic theory of creation would be an amental 
theory of any art,—say painting; showing how the art and 


.its products were evolved by slow historic gradations from 


the scratches made by passing boulders on the rocks .. with- 
out any intervention of buman intellect. 

Amentiferous («ménti‘féras), a. Bot. [f. L. 
AMENT-UM + -(1)FEROUS.] Bearing catkins. 

1854 Batrour C/ass-62. 1087 Plants having catkins are 
Amentiferous. 1870 BentLey Sot. 192 All plants with this 
kind of inflorescence are called amentaceous or amentiferous, 

Amentiform (amentiffim), a. Lot. [f. as prec. 
+-(f)FoRM.] Catkin-shaped. 

1869 OtIveR Less. Bot. 239 Common Birch ..a deciduous 
tree, with.. amentiform inflorescence. 

|| Amentum (amentim). Sos. Pl. -a. [L. ament- 
um a thong or strap. Cf. AmMent.] A catkin. 

1770 Mitne Sot. Dict. Aiij, Scales forming an amentum 
or catkin. 1870 H. Macmitian Bible Teach. iv. 77 Their 
(cedars’] fruit consists of an amentum, the pericarps of which 
.. are imbricated woody scales. 

+Amenty. Oés. [ad. L. dmcntia madness, f. 
adment-cm mad, f. @ away from + mezt-enz mind, 
Now used in Path. in L. form.] Madness. 

1623 Cockeram, Asmentie [ed. 1626 amtexty}, madnesse. 
1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 76 An Amenty or short alienation 
ofthe reason. 1879 Mavostey Pathol. Mind vii. 327 Amentia 
is.. used to denote idiocy, or the privation of mind occa- 
sioned by causes that have acted before or soon after birth. 

+ Amenuse, v. Oés.; also 5 amenusy, -uyse, 
admenuse. [a. AFr. amenzse-r, OF t. amcnutsier, 
f, @ to+ menuisicr to lessen, cogn. w. Pr. #enusar, 
It. minuzzare:—late L. *minutidre, £. minit-us 
lessened, MtnuTE. Spelt in15th c. with ad- after L., 
and ultimately refashioned as amzyzzysh, AMINISH. ] 


AMERCIABLE., 


1. trans. To make less, lessen, diminish. 

©1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1.19 He amenusib be secre of hys 
conscience. ¢1386 — Pers. 7, 285 The dede.. amenuseth 
the loue that men sholde han to god. 1417 in &. E. Wills 
(1882) 24 Volle power to chaunge pis testament, ober to mak 
hit more, ober to amenusy hit. 1554 Puitpot Exam, & Writ. 
(1842) 424 Which amenusing the majesty of Christ did dimin- 
ish therewithal the .. mercy of our salvation, 

2. zutr. (through refl.) 

1391 Cuaucer Asfro/, 1. § 21 Thanne amenuseth his cold- 
nesse. 1447 Boxenuam Lywys of Seyntys 262 And ych daye 
yt began toamenuse. 1481 Caxton AZyrv.11, xxvil 120 The 
haylle. .cometh doun brekyngand amenuysyng in the fallyng. 

+ Amenusing, v4/. sd. Obs. [f. prec. + -1NG1.] 
Lessening, diminishing. 

¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. 11. 46 A voys al hool, pat is to seyn, 
wiboute amenusynge. 1413 Lyoc. Py/gr. Sowde wv. xxxviii. 
63 Long tyme withouten admenusynge. ¢1465 Exg. Chron. 
103 Any thyng that may be or sowne.. to hurte or amen- 
usyng of hys regne or dygnyte royalle. 

Amer, obs. form of EMBER. 

Amer(e, variant of AMAR, v. Ods., to mar. 

Ameral, -aunt, -el, obs. forms of ADMIRAL. 

Ameraud, obs. form of EMERALD, Emerop. 


Amerce (4m51s), v.; also 4-5 amercy, 5 -sy, 
5-6 amercie, 6 amearse, 8 ammerce. [orig. 
amercy, a. AFr. amerci-er (not in continental Fr.), 
f. @ to, at+merci:—L. mercédem, which passed 
through the senses of ‘ wages, remuneration, a gift 
in recompense, a gift generally, a gift offered 
gratuitously (already in Gregory the Great), a 
present, a favour, grace, Mercy.’ From the phr. 
estre @ merci to be at the mercy of any one, was 
formed estrve amercié, at first always passive (as in 
Magna Carta), and then the active amerczer (in 
Britton ¢ 1292). Britton has estre en sostre merci 
synonymous with estve amercié. ‘To be amerced’ 
was thus orig. to be at the mercy of any one as to 
amount of fine, to ‘come in his will,’ be fined at 
his pleasure ; hence the active ‘to amerce,’ to fine 
arbitrarily or according to one’s own estimate. The 
-y was lost through being viewed as inflexional, 
or through phonetic identity of amercied, -id, -ed. 

1z15 Magna Carta xiv, Liber homo non amercietur pro 
paruo delicto nisi secundum modum delicti, et pro magno 
delicto amercietur secundum magnitudinem delicti, saluo 
contenemento suo, Fvrezch version: Frans hom ne seit 
amerciez pour petit forfet, fors solon la maniere del forfait, 
et pour le grant forfait seit amerciez solonc la grandesce del 
forfait saufsoncontenement. c 1292 Britton 1. vii, A chescun 
murdre soit le hundred, ou le murdre sera trové fet, en nostre 
merci; et si le fet serra trove en deus hundrez, si soint am- 
bideus amerciez. (Let the hundred where the murder shall 
have been done be ‘amercied’ {in our mercy]; and if the 
deed shall be found to have been done in two hundreds, let 
them both be ‘amercied.’) /éid.1.iii.7 Qe nul ne soit si 
hardi de amercier nul homme.] : 

1. trans. To punish by an arbitrary fine ; to fine, 
mulct (a person). a. Of legal fines. 

1375 Wycur Axtecrist 143 To amercy pe cely puple 
wibouten any mercy. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. vi. 40 Powgh 
3e mowe amercy hem‘ late mercy be taxoure. 1444 Pastoi 
Lett. 421. 55, 1 should be amercied in the Kyngges Courte. 
¢1469 Eart or Oxrorp 2&éd. 597 II. 337 Shall at the said 
court be amersid. 1523 FitzHers. //xus6, §148 To be amerced 
in y® courte or elles to make hym amendes or bothe. 1666 
Futter Hist, Camb. 84 The University have power to 
punish and amerce all forestallers, regraters, &c. 1768 
BiackstoneE Com. 1. 179 For this offence the borough was 
amerced. 1863 Cox /zst, Eng. Govt. 1. x. 533 Liable to be 
amerced to the Crown, or fined for his delay of justice. 

b. fig. and /oosely, To exact something from, make 


exactions on ; to punish. 

¢1570 THYNNE Pride §& Low/l. 60 The vintener amercing 
them so deepe, That .. Their wife and children oft for 
hunger weepe. 1652 Evetyn Diary (1827) IV. 4 For which 
presumption if you think fit to amerce me. 1821 Byron 
Catz ui. i, Thou shalt be amerced for sins unknown. 

2. With the penalty or amount expressed ; a. as 
a second object (obj. of value): To fine so mzch. 

goo ArNnoLto Chron. (1811) 1 That the Sherefs be not 
amercyed ouer xx pond. 1633 G. Herpert //uni/étie iv. in 
Tentple 62 They .. amerc’d them, double gifts to bring at 
the next Session-day. 1725 Baitey tr. Evasa. Collog. 317 
I'll be content to be amerc’d a Supper. 1762 Hume //is#. 
Eng. (1806) 1V. lxv. 779 The person, in whose house the 
conventicle met, was amerced a like sum. : 

b. introduced by 77 (at obs.): To fine 27. 

16rx Bisre Deut. xxii. 1g They shall amearse him[Wyctir, 
Genez. condemne] in an hundred shekels of siluer. 1648 
Prynne Plea for Lords 8 Vhe Barony... shall be amerced 
at an hundred markes. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 240 
He ammerced the inhabitants in the sum of twelve hundred 
thousand crowns. 1817 Scott Rob Ray (1855) 190 He would 
amerce him in half his wages. p ; 

c. introduced by wth (dy rare): To punish wth, 

1592 SHaKs. Kom. § Ful. 1. i. 195 Ile Amerce you with so 
strong a fine. 1594 SPENSER Sovzet 1xx, Shall be by him 
amearst with penance dew. 1648 Mitton Tenure of Kings 
(1650) 55 Amerce him with the loss of his Kingdom. 1850 
Brackie “2 schylus V1. 111, I shall be Amerced with bitter 
loss. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. iv. 248 Any clerk 
..is to be amerced by the loss of his benefices and his order. 

d. introduced by of: To mulct, deprive of. 

1667 Mitton P. £. 1. 604 Millions of spirits for his fault 
amerced Of Heaven. 1791 Cowper /éiad xvi. 68 Amerce 
me of my well-earn’d recompense. 1844 Lo, Cocknurn 777. 
II. 6x St. Andrews, thoughamerced .. ofits ancient greatness. 


Amerciable (im51siab’l), a.; also 7 amerce- 


AMERCEMENT. 


able. [a. AFr. amerctable, f. amercter, see prec.] 


Liable to be amerced. 

1611 Cotcr., Asmendadble, amerceable, fineable. 1622 CaLLis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 132 Fine in cases Fineable, and Anierce 
in cases Amerciable. /éz¢. 138 If the same by his neglect 
be left undone..he is therefore amerceable. 1678 HALE 
Tfist. Plac. Coron. (1736) 11. 73 The hundred is amerceable 
for the escape. 1865 Nicnots Sritfon 1. 188 He shall be 
amerciable. 

Amercement (amsusmént). Also 5 amerci- 
ment, amercyment. fa. AFT. amerciment, n. of 
action f. amercier; see AMERCE. Often aphet. in 
16th c. to MERCIMENT, and in 15th varied with 
AMERCIAMENT after med.L.] 

1. The infliction of a penalty left to the ‘mercy’ 
of the inflicter; hence the imposition of an ar- 
bitrary mulct or fine (originally lighter in amount 
than fines fixed for specific oflences). 

1513 More Wich. /// (1557) 62/1 Amercements turned into 
fines, fines into ransomes. 1523 FitzHers. S77. xv. 11539) 
33 Most commonly by fynes and mercimentes. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Govt, 11. ii. (1851) 159 [The church] wanting the beggarly 
help of halings and amercements in the use of her powerful 
Keies. 1768 Biackstone Comm. 111. 275 Liable to an 
amercement from the crown for raising a false accusation, 
1849 Grote Greece V. 11. xliii. 299 ‘The defeat, the humilia- 
tion, and the amercement of the Carthaginians. 

2. The mulct or fine so inflicted. 

1386 CHaucer Pers. 7. 678 Eek they taken of hire bonde 
men amerciment3 [v. 7. amercyment3, -cementis, -cement3, 
-sementes, -cymentes, -ciament] whiche myghten moore 
resonably ben cleped extorcions than amerciment3 [mercy- 
ment -mentes]. 1483 Plumupton Corr. 43 Yt is necessary 
to aske, distreyne, and levie the sayd amerciments. 1580 
Hottysanp Jreas. Fr. Tong., Amende, an amercement, a 
fine. 1591 PercivaLt Span, Dict., Multa, an amercement. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 20 Amercement, most properly is a 
penalty assessed, by the Peeres or equals of the party amerced, 
for an offence done. 1757 Burke Adridem, Eng, [1ist. Wks. 
X. 397 The fines and amercements were another branch [of 
the king’s revenue, A.D. 1070]. 1855 SINGLETON Virgil 1. 284 
Nor is 't alone the ‘Teucrians that pay Amercements with 
their blood. 

SEs 

1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1848) 208 Earth Was its amerce- 
ment made, its prison flesh. 

+3. Penal deprivation of anything. Ods. 

1659 Mitton Civ, Power Wks. 1851, 316 The amercement 
of their whole virilitie. 

Amerciament (Ams usiamént). Also 5-6 
amercyament, [Refashioned from prec., after 
med.L. amerctadment-um, {, amercidre: see AMER- 
CIATE. More freq. than amercement as techn. term.] 

1.= AMERCEMENT 1. 

1543 GRaFtTon Contn. Harding's Chrou. 508 Euery thyng 
was haunsed above the measure; amercyamentes turned into 
fines, fines intoraunsomes. c¢1550 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 
(1754)18 Gif ony of thame cumis not, he sall be in the Kingis 
amerciament. 1576 LamBarDe Perams, Kent (1826) 202 The 
amerciament of bloudshead. 1607 Cowet /ulerpr. (1637) 
Djb, Amerctament. .signifieth the pecuniarie punishment of 
an offendor against the King or other Lordin his Court. 1714 
Scroces Conrts-Leét (ed. 3) 119 He was amerced, and by 
the Amerciament affeered to 10s. 1776 Customs of Epworth 
in Stonehouse 4 rholme (1839) 145 All amerciaments made 
to be the usual and customary amerciaments. 1860 Forster 
Grand Remonstr. 22 That such amerciaments . should be 
imposed by the oath of the good men of the neighbourhood. 

2. = AMERCEMEDNT 2, 

¢ 1425 Cuaucer Pers. 7. (Lansd. MS.) 678 Elles take pei 
ofher bondemenamerciament. 14734 Acf 12613 Edw. /V 
in Oxf. & Camb. Enactmts.g Fynes, amerciamentes and 
other profites. 1514 Fitzners. Faust. Peas (1538) 83 The 
parsons that shal be gatherers of the sayde amerciamentes. 
1605 Play of Stucley (1878) 183 Theres your amerciaments. 
And give Jack Dudley this from me to pay his fees. 1783 
Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 400 He collects all public fines, 
distresses, and amerciaments. 1800 CoLtquHouN Comm. & 
Pol. Thames xi. 311 The emoluments . . arise chiefly from 
fines and amerciaments. 

+ Ame‘rciate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. amereii- 
re, -al-win, {. AFr. amercter to AMERCE. ] = AMERCE. 

1566 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 345 Patrick Murray .. 
was amerciated for his non-appearance to underly the law. 

Amercing (Amiusin), vé/. sb. [f. AMERCE + 
-ING1.] The action of punishing by fine ; fining, 
mulcting. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1580 Hottysanp Jr, Fr. Tong., Condemnation d'amende, 
an amercing or putting to fine. 1611 Cotar., A/udtation, a 
fining, amercing, punishing by the purse. J/od, The right 
of amercing for offences. 

+ Ame'‘re, a. or adv. Obs.rare—'. [a. Fr. ameéere 
:—L. amdr-us bitter.) Bitter, bitterly. 

¢1300 A. Alts. 4427 With sweord ryden he dud amere, In 
this strong fyghtyng cas, He mette with Dalmadas. 

ere, variant of Amar v. Ods., to mar. 
Amergent, obs. variant of EMERGENT. 


+Ame‘ricall, z. Obs. rave—'.=AMERICAN. 

1651 N. Biccs New Disfens. P 124 The New-found-land 
of Americall or Prester-John humours, 

American (amerikin), @. and sé. A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the continent of America. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 25/1 Under the 
Empire of the Ocean, Atlantike, Indian, and American. 
1633 Hersert Jemple, Ch, Mil, 235 Religion stands on tip- 
toein our land, Readie to passto the American strand. 1773 
Barrincton in Phrl, Trans. LX 111.285, have happened..to 
hear the American mocking-bird. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
320 The singular congruity in structure between all the 
American languages, from the northern to the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent. 
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2. a. Belonging to the British colonies in North 
America (0ds.). b. Belonging to the United States. 

1647 Warp Simple Cob. 24 Divers make it an Article of 
our American Creed. 1775 Jotinson (f/fle) Taxation no 
Tyranny, an Answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
American Congress. 1883 Darly News 14 May 5/8 The 
plain evening dress which bespeaks the American Minister 
everywhere. 

B. sé. 

1. An aborigine of the American contincnt ; now 
called an ‘American Indian.’ 

1578 G. Best /robisher's Voy, (1867) 284 The Americans 
-. which dwell under the equinoctiall line. 1632 Massincer 
City Madam i. iii, Worse Than ignorant Americans, 1711 
Apvnison Sfect. No. 56 #1 The Americans believe that all 
creatures have souls. 1777 Rosertson Amer. 11. 417 Amaz- 
ing accounts are given of the persevering speed of the 
Americans. 

2. A native of America of European descent ; 
esp. a citizen of the United States. 

1765 Gace in 27, Trans. LV. 198 Paying quit-rents to 
monopolizers of large tracts of land, is not well relished by 
Americans, 1775 JoHNSON Zax. no Tyr. 13 That the 
Americans are able to bear taxation is indubitable. 1809 
Kenpatt 7rav. II. lili. 286 The Americans, that is the 
subjects of the United States. 1882 Howetis in Cent, Mag. 
Nov. 26 We Americans are terribly in earnest about making 
ourselves. — : . 

3. A ship belonging to America. 

1817 Soutney in Q. Rev. XVII. 2 He had sailed in an 
American to Manilla. , hae 

Americanism (Aimecrikani:z’m). 
-IsM.] 

1, Attachment to, or political sympathy with, the 
United States. 

1808 T. Jerrerson lrit, (1830) 1V. 114, I knew your 
Americanism too well. 1853 Mary Howitt tr. Bremer’s 
Homes N. World 1. 160 What constitutes noble republican- 
ism and Americanism. 1861 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe xiii, 
‘The leaven of Americanism and European Radicalism. 

2. Any thing peculiar to, or characteristic of, the 
United States. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LVI. 451 The existence of some peculiar 
Amenicanism of character, and even language. 1870 Emer- 
SON Soc. & Sol. ii. 232, I hate this shallow Americanism which 
hopes to get rich by credit. , ; 

3. esp. A word or phrase peculiar to, or extending 
from, the United States; (the common, and app. 
earliest, use of the word in Great Britain.) 

2131794 WitHERSPOON Hi’ks. 1802 1V. 460 The first class I 
call Americanisms, by which ! understand an use of phrases 
or terms, or a construction of sentences, even among per- 
sons of rank and education, different from the use of the 
same terms or phrases, or the construction of similar sen- 
tences, in Great Britain. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Our Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 352 Society has been progressing (if I may 
borrow that expressive Americanism) at a very rapid rate. 
1833 Gen. P. Tiiomrson £-xerc. (1842) 111. 470 There are 
many Americanisms which in the course of time will work 
their way into the language of England. 

Ame‘ricanist. [f. as prec. +-1sT.] One who 
makes a special study of subjects pertaining to 
America, as its geology, natural history, ethnology, 
antiquities, history, or resources. 

1881 A thenzumt 3 Sept. 311/2 The Congress of Americanists 
.. is toopen at Madrid on the 2sth of this month 

Americanization (imerikanizéifon).  [f. 
next +-ATION.] The process of Americanizing. 

1860 7tmes 12 Apr. 8/2 This Americanization is represented 
tous as the greatest of calamities. 1882 Pad/ Aladl G. 23 Nov. 
1 The partial Americanization of English journalism. 

Americanize (imerikansi:z), v. [f. Ameni- 
CAN @.+-IZE.] 

1. strictly, Yo make American; to naturalize as 
an American, ¢sf. as a citizen of the United States. 

1816 PickerinG Voc., dlmericantze, to render American. 
1859 in WorCcESTER. . ; 

. loosely, To make American in character; to 
assimilate to the customs or institutions of the 
United States. (Chiefly a term of English party 
politics, intended to be opprobrious.) 

1830 Gentl, Mag. Mar, 238 They take upon themselves to 
scout learning .. Americanize episcopacy and the liturgy. 
1858 127 Oct.) Brichit Sf. 289 They say we must not on any 
account ‘ Americanize’ our institutions. 

3. in/r. To become American in character, etc. 

1875 Howe ts Foregone Concl. 77 He was Americanizing in 
that good lady’s hands as fast as she could transform him, 
1882 — in Longm. Mag. 1.42 They have Americanised in such 
degree that it is hard to know some of them from ourselves. 

4. inir. To use Americanisms in language. 

1839 Q. Rez. Oct. 311 The second example will satisfy Mr. 
Murray that Hood Americanizes not. 

Ame‘ricanized, ///. 2. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Made American ; naturalized in America, ¢esf. 
in the United States. 

1864 Miss Yonce 7ria/ II. xvi. 315 ‘And he is quite Ameri- 
canized ?' asked Leonard, 1866 Sfect. 1 Dec. 1325 Arresting 
Americanized Irishmen, among others a Head Centre. 

2. Made like the American; assimilated to the 
character of the United States. 

1879 M. ArNotD Democr. in Mixed Essays 23 To prevent 
the English people from becoming, with the growth of de- 
mocracy, Americanised. 

Ame'‘rico-, combining form of AMERICA, as in 
Americo-mania, a craze for what is American. 

1798 W. Taytor in Month, Rev, X XVI. 527 Their Americo- 


[f. prec. + 


mania he seems to consider as acriminal heresy. 1882 Hordd thyste} 1612 Drayton Poly-old. xv. 


AMETHYST. 


1x Jan., Americomania has reached a point when a writer 
is gravely taken to task .. for calling Transatlantic smeesses 
* eccentric.’ 

Amerous, obs. variant of Amorous. 

Amerveille, -aille, var. AMARVEL 7. Oés. 

Ames ace, obs. form of AMus-ACE. 

+ Ame'se, v. Ods. [a. OF r. amesir, amatsir, 
also amaisicr, amaiser, to calm, pacily, appease :— 
med.L. *admili-dre, {. ad to+ mili-s mild.) To 
appease, calm, render mild ; to moderate, pacify. 

1375 ldarpour Lreuce xvi. 134 Lot othyr lords that war 
hym by Ameyssyt the King. c1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 
12842 Ames oe of inalice. ¢ 1425 WyNToUN € ro. v. iil. 49 
Til amese all were and stryfe. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 194 
Sir, amese you. 1529 Lynprsay Comp. 42 Thre first nen 
wer displesit.. Bot he thame prudentlie ainesit. 

+ Ame‘sing, vbl. sb, Obs. [f. pree.+-1nG1.] 
Mildness, moderation. 

1325 £. 2. AUit. 1’, C. 400 In his mylde amesyng he mercy 
niay fynde. 

Amesnable, obs. form of AMENABLE. 

Amess, obs. form of AMICE. 

Amesure, earlier form of ADMEASURE. 

a14so Ant, dela Tour xviii. 25 Here is a good ensaumple 
to amesure in this matere bothe herte and thought. 


|| Ametabola :ami/ta:bdla), sb. p/. Zool. [prop. 
mod.L. adj. pl. neut. (sc. zsecla), a. Gr. dpera- 
Boda pl. neut. of dperdBodos, f. d priv. + pera Bodos 
changeable.) A sub-class of Insects, consisting of 
those such as the Lice and Spring-tails, which 
do not undergo metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicuo1son Zool. (1880) 341 Insects are divided into 


sections, called respectively A metabola, Hemtmetabola, and 
Tolometabola. 

Ametabolian (ame:tabaw lian), a.and sb. Zool. 
[f. prec. +-1AN: cf. agamian.] A. adj. Vielonging 
tothe Amelabola. B. sé. An insect of this sub-class. 

1835 Kirpy //adits & Inst. An. 1). xiv. 18 Dr. Leach di- 
vides Insects into Ametabolians and Metabolians. 1875 
Buake Zool, 243 Dia:cious and ametabolian. 

Ametabolic (ame tabp'lik), 2. Zoo/. [f. as prec. 
+-Ic.] Not undergoing metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicnwo.son Adzud. Zool. 162 The insects are said to be 
‘ Ametabolic,’ because they pass through no metamorphosis. 

Ametabolous (am/te'bélas), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -oUs.] = prec. 

1870 Rottrston Anim. Life xxxiv. 105 The fresh-water 
congeners of marine species which go through metamor- 
phoses, are very frequently ametabolous in the sub-kingdoms 
of Mollusca. 1877 Huxtey Anat, (uv. An. vii. 424 Of ameta- 
bolous insects, there are some with masticatory, others with 
suctorial mouths. 


Ametallous (ime'talas), a. Chem. [f. Gra 
priv. + #é7aAA-ov mine (taken in sense of L. mela//- 
um metal) +-ous.] Not of the nature of a metal, 
non-metallic. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

foAGMetho dical, a) Ols—° [CA-! pref 14+ 
METHODICAL (now replaced by UNMETHODICAL).] 
‘Out of method, without method, irregular.’ J. 

17z1 in Baitey. Also in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ametho-dically, a/v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-Ly%.] Without method ; uninethodically. 

1631 WAsmzies 86 In a tempest you shall heare him pray, 
but so amethodically, as it argues that hee is seldome vers'd 
in that practice. 

+Ame‘thodist. Ods. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 14 
+ Metuopist.] One who follows no method; 
‘a physician who does not practise by theory, a 
quack.’ Todd. 

1654 WHITLOCK Jann. Engl. 89 (V.) It cannot be lookt for, 


that these empiricall amethodists should understand the 
order of art, or the art of order. . 

Amethyst («'m/pist). Forms: 3 ametist, 4 
ame-, amatistus, 4-6 amatystie, 5 ametiste, 
5-7 amatist, 6 amitist, amates, 6-7 amatites, 
6-8 amethist, ;amethist, 7- amethyst, (4 amaf- 
fised). [a. OF r. ameliste, amaliste, ad. L. ame- 
thyst-us, a, Gr. du€@vot-os, prop. adj. ‘not drunken’ 
(f. d priv. + *pe@voros, verbal adjective f. yeév- 
ax-ewv to intoxicate, f. wé@v wine), applied subst. to 
this stone (as also to a herb), from a notion that 
it was a preventive of intoxication. In end of 
16th c. the word began to be refashioned after the 
Latin, though the earlier awza/?s/ was still usual in 
early part of 17th.) ; 

1. A precious stone of a clear purple or bluish 
violet colour, of different dcgrees of intensity, con- 
sisting of quartz or rock-crystal coloured by man- 
ganese, or, according to Heintz, by a compound of 
iron and soda. ; 

¢ 1290 Cokaygne in E. FE. P. (1862) 158 Ametist and criso- 
lite. c1gz5 E. E. Addit. P. A. 1015 pe amatyst purpre with 
ynde blente. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 1’. RK. Xvi. 1X. 1495) 
557 Amatistus is purpre red in colour medelyd wyth colour 
of uyolette. 1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. 1652 v. 65 
The Amatist followeth the Ruby in dignity. 1535 StH WART 
Cron, Scot. 11. 569 Rubeis reid. . amates that courtlic war 
and cleir. 1580 Sipney df rcacdia un. 11654 141 lhe bloodie 
shafts of Cupids war, With amatists they headed are. 1596 
Lovee IMarg. of Amer. 79 The amethist staicth drunken- 
nesse, 1611 [iste Acv. xxi. 20 The twelfth an Amethyst 


[Wye ir, ametistus; TinDALt, Gener. amatist, Khem. ame- 
241 The rich Ruby, 


AMETHYSTINE. 


Pearle, and Amatist. 1727 THompson Sumer 151 The 
purple streaming Amethyst is thine. 1874 WestrRopp Prec. 
Stones 41 The finest amethysts are brought from India, 
Persia, Ceylon, Brazil, and Siberia. : 

Oriental Amethyst: a rare violet or amethyst- 
coloured variety of Corundum or Sapphire. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Oriental Amethysts are 
found in Calecut and Bisnagar. 1874 Westropp Prec. Stoves 
16 The violet variety of corundum is termed the oriental 
amethyst. It may be distinguished from the ordinary ame- 
thyst by its superior brilliancy. 

. fig. 

1818 Keats Exdym.t.27 Western cloudiness, that takes The 
semblance of gold rocks.. palaces And towers of amethyst. 
¢ 1875 Loner. Palingen.1, The rolling meadows of amethyst, 

3. Her. The colour of the amethyst, purple violet. 

1572 BossEwEtL Armorie 105 He beareth on a wreathe 
‘Topaze’ and ‘ Saphiere’ an Alcian, volant, of the ‘ Amatist’ 
mixte with ‘ Pearle.’ 1725 BrapLtey am. Dict., Amethist, 
a Term in Heraldry, signifying the Purple Colour in the 
Coat of a Nobleman. 

4. attrib. quasi-adj. ; = AMETHYSTINE 2. 

1601 HottanD Pliny 1x. xxxvill. (1634) 259 Rich Amethyst 
or purple violet colour. 1791 Hamitton Serthollet's Dycing 
I. Introd. 11 The amethyst purple had the colour of the 
stone so called. 1879 E. Crrrke in Corzh. Mag. June 724 
The savage sculpture of their stony ribs accentuated by 
amethyst shadow. 

Amethystine (xm/pi:stin), a. ; also 7 -istine, 
8 -estyne. [ad. L. amethystinus, a. Gr. apebvativ-os, 
f. duéOvor-os: see prec. and -INE.] 

1. Containing, or composed of, amethyst. 

1670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. V. 1197 Amethysts or Ame- 
thystine mixtures in the clefts of the Rocks. 1695 Woop- 
WARD Nat. Hist, Earth w. (1723) 244 Gold grains, Amethis- 
tine Pebles, Amber. 1877 Jewitt Half-hrs. Eng. Antigq. 
206 Beads of amethystine quartz. 

2. Amethyst-coloured ; violet-purple. 

1671 J. WessterR J/etallogr. xv. 211 Most elegant Ame- 
thystine flowers. 1772 PENNANT 7ours iu Scotl. (1774) 218 
Crystalline kernels, of an amethestyne color. 1834 DisraEL 
Rev, Epich 1. i. 8 Bright beings like the morn, With ame- 
thystine wings. 1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. i. 2 The 
Pleiades. quivering with radiance in the amethystine ether. 

|| Ametropia (zmétrdvpid). Path. [mod.L, f. 
Gr. dyerpos itregular (f. a priv. + zérpov measure) 
+ Wy, @r-a, eye +-1a abst. ending.] Any abnormal 
condition of the refraction of the eye. 

1875 Watton Dis. Eye 617 Such deviation is sometimes 
called ametropia. ; 

Ametropic (xméty:pik), a. Path. [f. prec. 
+-1¢.] Pertaining to ametropia; with defective 
refraction. 

1878 Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.300 The ametropic eye differs 
from the emmetropic in two opposite directions. ; 

Ametrous (im/tras), a. Path. [f. Gr. a priv. 
+ pntpa womb +-ous.] Having no uterus. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. _. 

+Ametry. Od. rare—'. [ad. Gr. dperpia im- 
moderation, f. d priv.+éTpoy measure + -1a abst. 
ending.] Immoderation ; excess. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Teraf. 2 E j b, Ametrie, that is 
to saye .. vncompetence and immoderacyon. . 

|| Amew'ble, v. Oés. [a. Fr. ameudl-7r to render 
movable, f. a to + meuble:—L. mdbil-em movable.] 
To stir up, loosen (soil). 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict., A meubling, Ameublirin French, 
a Term peculiar to that Language, concerning the Culture 
of the Earth, which is grown hard.. As we may say, to 
ameuble that Surface; z.é. to render it moveable, 

Ameve, variant of AMovE vw. Oés., to move. 

+Ami, amy(e. Os. Also fem. ameye. [a. 
OFr. amy, ami:—L. amic-us friend, and amide :—L. 
amica female friend.] A friend, a lover. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20193 Quat es ti name pou suet ami [zv. ~ 


amy]. c¢1300 KX. Alts. 520 Scheo saide heo was ameye To 
Ammon the god of pleye. /d/d. 1834 He scholde come as 
amye. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl. 9307 Arthour and Ban, and 


Bohort, his amis. ; 

Amiability (é:miabi-liti). [f. next: see -BiLiry. 
App. a mod. Eng. formation, though the cognate 
amiableté common in OFr. was still in use in beg. 
of 17th ec. See also AMABILITY.] 

1, The quality of being amiable (in the modern 
sense) ; amiableness. 

1807 din. Rev. X. 439 It is quite painful to look at such 
terms as womanised, amiability, 1817 Vicknor Life I. 111 
Which in France is called amiability but which everywhere 
else would be called flattery. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv. 
(C. D, ed.) 104 They were delighted with his amiability. 

2. Lovableness (better expressed by AMABILITY). 

1869 GouLnourn Purs. /Joliness vii, 62 The amiability of 
God consists in his moral perfections. 

Amiable (2:miab'l), z. Forms: 4 amiabul, 
4 O6amyable, 5 aimiable, ameabill, 5-6 amya- 
bil(l, 6- amiable. (a. OF r. amiable:—L. amica- 
bileem friendly, f. amic-us a friend; afterwards 
confused with OFr. amadble (mod. azmadle):—L. 
amabilem lovable, f. amare to love: sec AMICABLE 
and -BLE. Occas. compared -er, -est.] 

+1. (=Fr. amiable, L. amicabil-em.) a. Of per- 
sons: Friendly, amicable ; kind (in action). Ods. 

¢1380 Hil. Palerne 586 Pat amiabul maide alisaundrine 
a hizt. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Goeth. 61 Amyable fortune with hir 
flaterynges draweth mys wandrynge men fro the souereyne 
good. c1400 Beryr 1657 He made hym chere, semeyng 
amyabill. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1. x1x. (1495) 22 a/1 One 


- liness. = AMABILITY. 
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namyd Phylemon whyche was moche amyable and debonayr 
to the peple. : > 

b. Friendly, kindly disposed, favourably inclined 
(toa thing), ?Only in U.S. 

1875 Howetts Foregone Concl. 72 That foreign eccentricity 
to which their nation is so amiable. 

c. Of words, conduct, etc.: Friendly, kindly. 
(Now almost restricted to ¢femper, mood, and so 
passing into 3.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JMelibenus 10 With amyable wordes hire to 
recomforte. 1443 Pol. Poenzs 11. 210 Froward cheerys, pees 
makith amyable. 1598 SHaks. Aferry W. 11. ii. 243 Lay an 
amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford’s wife. 1712 
Appison Sect. No. 459 #12 Giving us:more amiable Ideas 
of the Supreme Being. ¢1746 Hepvey AZedit. & Cont. (1818) 
87 In vain we strive to behold the features of amiable na- 
ture. 1849 Macautay //?¢st. Eng. I. 602 The rebels. . pro- 
ceeded to Wells, and arrived there in no amiable temper. 

+d. Amiable numbers: see AMICABLE 3 b. 

+2. (=Fr. aimable, L. amabilem.) Worthy to be 
loved, lovable, lovely. a. of persons. Oés. (exc. 
as restricted in 3.) 

1535 CoveRDALE ¥ud. x. 4 She was exceadinge amyable 
and welfauoured in all mens eyes. 1604 SHAKS. O¢/. 111. iv. 
59 While she kept it, "T would make her Amiable, and sub- 
due my Father. a 1656 Br. Hace J/rvis. World u. vi, The 
infinitely amiable and glorious Deity. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 162 » 4 We.. are amiable or odious in the Eyes of our 
great Judge. 1788 New Lond. Mag. 572 Not more amiable 
for the beauty of her person than the accomplishments of 
her mind. 

+b. of things. Ods. or arch. éxc. in regard to 
personal human actions, in which it approaches 3. 

1382 Wycur PA. iv. 8 What euere thingis amyable, or 
able to be loued [Vulg. amadbilia; Rhen. amiable; 1611 
lovely}, -—~ Aszos v. 11 3e shuln plante most amyable vyne 
3erdis. 1513 Douctas Zxe/s xu. Prol. 151 Mayst amyabil 
waxis the emerant medis. 1535 CoverDace /’s, 1xxxiii. 1 
How amiable are thy dwellinges, thou Lorde of hoostes? 
[Wyctir, looued ; 161z amiable]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcvi. 
138 Of savour and smell more amiable or pleasant. 1615 
Markuam £yg, Housew. (1660) 101 Smoothing of the skinne, 
and keeping the face delicate and amiable. 1644 HowetL 
Lett. (1650) I. 470 They keep their churches so cleanly and 
amiable. 1715 Burnet Own Time II. 297 It was no ami- 
able thing to bea province to Spain. 1722 STEELE Comsc. 
Lovers u. i. (1755) 35 To tear his amiable Image from my 
Heart. 1802 Miss Epcewortu Moral T. (1816) I. xvi. 133 
He should appear in a more amiable light. 1877 M. ArNotp 
Heine's Gr. Poems 11. 258 This amiable home of the dead. 

3. The ordinary modern meaning mixes senses 
1 and 2, implying the possession of that friendly 
disposition which causes one to be liked; habi- 
tually characterized by that friendliness which 
awakens friendliness in return; having pleasing 
qualities of heart. 

(A lovable person is viewed as wholly objective; an azz- 
able person is the swdject of friendly emotions, which make 
him the od7ect of our friendly emotions.) 

1749 Fietpinc Tow Fores 11. vii. (1840) 30/2 The amiable 
temper of pity. 1776 Gispon Decl, & /. I. vi. 122 That 
amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the public. 
1806-31 A. Knox Rewz. I. (1844) 67 The Church of England 
has produced numberless specimens of .. the most amiable 
goodness. 1816 CrasBe Syxox. 74 An amiable disposition, 
without a Zovely person, will render a person beloved. It is 
distressing to see any one who is Jovely in person to be z2- 
amtable in character. 1866 CartyLe Remix. I. 168, I re- 
member her well, one of the amiablest of old maids. 

Amiableness (Z'midb’Inés). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being amiable. 

1. The quality of being lovable ; lovableness, love- 
a. of persons. Oés. or arch. 

1534 Wuittinton 7xdllyes Offices 1. 11540) 58 There be two 
maner of beauties, of the which. . we must applye amyable- 
nesse to woman, dignyte to man. 1684 Baxter Cath. Com- 
mun, 32 Men must be loved.. every one according to the 
measure of his amiableness. c1746 Hervey Medit. & Cont. 
(1818) 192 His amiableness, who is ‘ fairest among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely.’ 1837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 

4 The character of Christ is the conception of a being of 
infinite amiableness. 

b. of things. - Ods. or arch. 

a 1652 J.Smitu Sel, Dise. ix. 485 Let us inform our minds 
..in the excellency and loveliness of practical religion. . 
beholding it in its own heauty and amiableness. 1753 Law 
Lett. Jmport. Subj. 163 The amiableness of any virtue, or the 
horrid nature of any vice. ' 

2. Kindliness of character which wins friend- 
ship; pleasing quality of heart and behaviour. 
= AMIABILITY. 

@ 1719 Appison (J.) The natural gaiety and amiableness of 
the young man wears off. 1779 Jounson ZL. P. Wks. 1816 
X. 202 The amiableness of his manners made him loved 
wherever he was known. 1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 482 My 
national frigidity was doomed to be thawed into civility, if 
not into amiableness. 1849 Miss Porter Scot. Chiefs 133 
If you knew all her goodness, all the amiableness that 
dwells in her gentle heart. 

Amiably (2''miabli), adv. ; also 5-6 amyably. 
{f. as prec.+-LY2.] In an amiable manner. 

+1. Amicably, in a friendly manner. Oés. 

1489 Caxton Fayt of Armes ww. v. 243 Praying that amy- 
ably they wyl receyue his lettres. 1523 Lp. BERNeRS /’rozs- 
sart I, ccxxix. 308 He was amyably Alyed with the kynge 
of Grenada. 1692 R. Lestrance Fosephus Ant. x. xi. (1733) 
290 They . . look perhaps, less amiably upon it [their food]. 

+2. Lovably, agreeably, so as to attract love or 
admiration. Oés. 

1605 Drayton Alan in Moone 136 Her Cleere and dainty 
Skin, To the beholder amiably did show. 1634 T. HerserT | 


AMICABLE. 


Trav. (1677) 129 The Palaces rise so amiably. 1779 Jonn- 
son Milton 157 The solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very ami- 
ably painted. 

3. Good-temperedly ; with kindly disposition. 

1826 Disraet 70. Grey .iii.g7 Amiably arrogant. 1841 
Miatt Nonconf. 1. 3 He then very amiably remarks. 1851 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1860) V. 151 Which we should be ami- 
ably grieved to think any human being had been so happy 
as to find before. 

+ Amia‘ntal, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. dpiavr-os 
‘see AMIANT(H)US+-AL1.] Undefiled, undefilable. 

1674 J. BErian] //arv.-Home Postsc. 56 A kingdom that 
Is apthartal, amiantal. 

Amiant(h (z‘mi,ent, -xnp). Also 5 amyaunt. 
[a. Fr. amzante, ad. L. amiant-us.] = AMIANT(H)US. 
(Now a poetic form.) 

1420 Siege of Rouen in Archwol, XX. 372 The kyngis 
heraudis & pursuiauntis In cotis of armys amyauntis. z60r 
Hotianp Piity (1634) Il. 589 The Amiant stone is like 
Alume. 1713 ANGESTEIN in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 223 The 
Amiant part is of a light Gray or Lead colour. c1815 
SoutHey J’oung Dragon 1. V1. 263 With amianth he lined the 
nest, And incombustible asbest. — ; 

Amiant(h)iform (mi,‘ntiffim),a. [f. Am- 
ANT(H)US +-(1)FoRM.] Of the form or structure 
of amiant(h)us. 

1801 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 181 This hematitic 
variety is found with the same diversity of colours as the 
preceding, or amianthiform variety lof Arseniate of Copper]. 

Amiant(h)ine (xmi,x'ntin), a. [f. as prec. + 
-INE!.] Of the nature or material of amiant(h)us. 

1833 Brewster Wat. Magic xii. 309 A cap made of ami- 
anthine cloth. ae : 

Amia‘nt(h)inite. 47/7. [f. assumed L. *a- 
miant(h)in-us, f. AMIANT(H)US+-ITE.] A mineral, 
a variety of actinolite. 

1847 in Cratc. ‘ i A 

Amiant(h)oid (emi,xntoid), a. and sé. [f. 
AMIANTH-US + -oID.] A. adj. Having the appear- 
ance of amiant(h)us. 3B.s5é. A mineral akin to 
amiant(h)us, also called Asbestoid. 

1847 in Craic. [In Danaonly as Fr.] 

Amiant(h)oi-dal, a. [f. prec.+-anl] Of 
the appearance of, or resembling, amiant(h)us. 

1864 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/1 The upper covering of 
fibrous and amianthoidal schist. 

| Amiant(h)us (zmi,xntds, -pds). [L. ami- 
antus, a. Gr. dpiavros undefiled, undefilable ; also 
subst. the mineral, because freed from all stains by 
being thrown in the fire, it being itself incombust- 
ible. Spelling corrupted by confusion with folyan- 
thus, etc. Thecorrect formasantusshouldbe used.] 

1. A mineral, a variety of asbestos, splitting into 
long flexible pearly white fibres, which have been 
woven into a fabric. 

1668 Wickins Real Char. u. iii. § 2. 62 Middle Prized 
Stones.. Incombustible nature.. Amiantus, Asbestus. 1671 
Phil. Trans, V1. 2167 That Lanuginous Stone, called Ami- 
anthus,* 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict., Amianthus, call’d by 
us sometimes Earthflax, and sometimes Salamander’s Hair. 
1750 Leonardus’s Mirr. Stones 75 Amiantus or Amianthus 
-.41s not to be destroyed by Fire. 1866 Ruskin Ethics of 
Dust 76 Here is amianthus, for instance, which is quite as 
fine and soft as any cotton thread you ever sewed with. — 

2. A fibrous kind of chrysolite of a greenish 
colour; the dyiavros of Dioscorides. 

1862 Dana Max. Geol. § 18. 61 Serpentine . . also delicately 
fibrous, and then called amianthus or chrysolite. 

Amias, obs. form of AmIce*. 

Amias. ? for AMETHYST. 

1545 Lanc. Wills 11. 63 My ryng of golde withe a ston of 
amias withe lettres in it of R and E. 

Amic (zmik), a. Chem. [f. Au(@ronra) or AM- 
(IDE) +-1¢.] Of or pertaining to ammonia, of the 
nature of an amide or amine; esf. in Amc acid, a 
compound of the nature of an amide, an acid 
amide ; e.g. /actamic carbamic, phosphamic acid ; 
Amic ether, the ether of an amic acid; Ammic base, 
a compound of the nature of an amine, e.g. 
anisaniine. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 168 Amic acids are distinct 
monobasic acids. 1877 — Fownes’ Chen. 11. 381 Amic or 
Amidic acids . . They are also designated as a group by the 
name ‘ Alanines.’ 

Amicability (:mikabiliti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY.] The quality of being amicable; friend- 
liness, amicableness ; covcr. in f/. friendly relations. 

1660 G. Freminc Stemma Sacr. 42 That amicability that 
we are now knit in. 1838 Dicxens Wich, Nick. xii. (C. D. 
ed.) 87 Perfect amicability being thus restored. 1877 //o2. 
Miss Ferrard 111. iii. 102 This abominable disestablishment 
has rather caused an interruption of amicabilities. ee 

Amicable (x:mikab'l), a. (ad. L. amicabil-is 
(a word of Roman law), f. amic-us friend, con- 
nected with amd-re to love. The earlier form was 
AMIABLE through OFr.; cf. afp/éab/e, which pre- 
ceded apflicable.] 

1. gen. Friendly. 

1532 1. Aupeey in Ellis Orrg. Lett. 1, 109 II. 24 The most 
joyous and amycable assemblie and meting of his Grace and 
the French Kinge. 1651 Baxter /2f Saft. Apol. 22 The 
most amicable expressions. 1717 Pore Floisa 301 Each 
mild, each amicable guest. 1748 Anson Voy. ut. vi. (ed. 4) 


468 We once more arrived in an amicable port. 1835 
Sir J. Ross W.-IV. Pass. v.72 The amicable and good- 


AMICABLENESS. 


tempered manner. 1860 Mottey Nether. (1868) 1. vi. 355 
She had frequently, by amicable embassies, warned her 
brother of Spain. 

2. esp. Of mutual arrangements: Done in a fricndly 
spirit, with mutual goodwill, or without quarrel- 
ling or employment of force; peaceable, harmo- 
nious. <Amicable sui’: an action instituted by 
mutual understanding between the parties con- 
cerned, in order to secure an authoritative decision 
on a point of law. 

1609 Skene Neg. Alay. (Table) 65 Amicabill composition is 
ane aggreance be arbitrie, conforme to ane paction agreid 
betwixt the parteis, ¢1680 in Somers 7'rac/s 1. 272 Their 
Insolence . . declares them to be above the humble Dis- 
pensation of an amicable Composure, 1780 Burke Sf, Ecow. 
Ref. Wks. III. 247 Amicable arrangements with a friend in 
power, 1794S. Wituiams ///st. Vermont 249 An amicable 
settlement of all differences. 1865 LivincstoNe Zasnbest iil. 
79 We entered into amicable relations with the chief. 

+3. Of things: Kindly, benign, genial. Ods. 

1684 tr Bonet's Merc. Contpit, w. 127 Balsam of Peru.. 
its amicable and peculiar faculty in strengthening the Nerves. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 214 No amicable verdure of Herbs. 

b. Amicable (or amrab/e) numbers: ‘numbers 
which are mutually equal to the whole sum of 
each other’s aliquot parts. Such are the numbers 
284 and 220.’ Chambers Cyc/. (1727-51). 

19796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 104/2 F. Schooten . . I believe 
first gave the name of amicable to such numbers. 1816 T. 
Taytor (¢/¢de) Vheoretic Arithmetic . . together with some 
remarkable Particulars respecting Perfect, Amicable, and 
other Numbers. 

A-micableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] _ 

1. The quality of being amicable; friendliness. 

a1667 Jer. Tavior Peacemaker (R.) True friends to it 
[peace], and to that amicableness that attends it. 1868 Geo. 
Etior Fe/ix {1.37 The conversation .. ended with deter- 
mined amicableness. 

+2. Of things. Cf. AmtcaBLe 3. Ods. 

1667 Boyvte in Phil. Trans. Il. 552 This Experiment. . to 
shew the Amicableness of Volatil spirits to the Blood. 

Amicably (x mikabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY2.] 
In an amicable or friendly manner, without quar- 
relling or use of force. 

1699 Lond. Gaz. mmmcccclviii/; It's hoped, that . . the 
Affair of Elbing will be amicably adjusted. 1724 Swirr 
Drafpier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 101 Honourable names very 
amicably joined with my own. 1796 Morse Asmer. Geog. 
1. 487 Amicably disposed towards the English colonies. 1813 
SoutHey Nelson vii. 264 The conference however proceeded 
amicably on both sides. 1867 Miss Broucuton Not Wisely 
II. in. 47 She and her cavalier toddled amicably along. 

+Amical, a. Ods. [a. Fr. amical, ad. L. ami- 
cal-ts (rare in cl., frequent in med.L.), f. amic-us 
friend: see -aL}. Cf. inimical] Friendly. 

1652 GauLte Magastrom. 86 Planets amicall, benevolous, 
auspicious. 1691 W. Watson (¢/f/e) An Amical Call to Re- 
pentance, etc. (1814 W. T'ayLor in Month. Afag. XX XVII. 
118 Amiicable.. appears to have been originally either an 
impure word for anicat, or a misprint for awtsable.] 

Amice! (mis). Forms: 4 amyse, 6amis(e, 
ames, amyss(e, amys(e, amias, ammess, 
amyce, 6- amice. [Earlier avyt, AmiT(E, a. OFr. 
amit:—L. amict-us. The form amyse, amice, is 
Not satisfactorily accounted for; the s may be due 
to an early confusion of amy~e with the next word 
(OF r. aumusse); toa med.L. amicia (see Ducange) 
?for amitia, f. OFr. amit; or to one of the OFr. 
forms (Burguy has ‘amit, amict, amis, Littre 
‘amist). WWyclif translates amictus once amy, 
once aviys, but has also amyt for capitium ‘hood,’ 
where the sense seems to be aumusse, AMICE2, 
showing already a confusion between the two words. 
In Caxton, and in 18th c. writers, we find Amrct. ] 

+1. ger. A cloth for wrapping round, a scarf, 
handkerchief, or other loose wrap. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir /sc. xxii. 17 As an amyse, so he shal vnder- 
reren thee [1388 As a cloth so he shal reise thee; Vulg. 
Quasi amictiwm sic sublecabit te). 

2. Zccl. Anoblong piece of white linen, used in the 
Western Church in conjunction with the alb, origi- 
nally enveloping the head and neck, now generally 
folded so as to lie round the neck and shoulders : 
often taken to symbolize ‘the helmet of salvation’. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 641/2 He would 
haue the peple pull the priest from the aulter, and y* amis 
from his head. /ézd. 390/1 What signifyeth the albe, the 
ames, and stole, and so forth. 1533 Tinoate Ausw. More 
Wks. ILI. 73 The amice on the head is the kerchief that 
Christ was blindfolded with . . now it may well signify that 
he that putteth it on is blinded, and hath professed to lead 
us after him indarkness. 1536 Aeg. Riches in Antig. Sarish. 
197 Divers Stoles and Fannons, some wanting an Ammess. 
1539 Bk. Cerem. in Strype Ecc/. Mem. 1. App. cix. 283 First 
he putteth on the amyss, which as touching the mystery, 
signifieth the vail. . And therfore he putteth that upon his 
head first. 1552-3 Juv. Ch. Goods Staff. 12, lij albes, and ij 
ameses. /déf. 48 One vestement of grene lynen clothe, with 
albe and amysse. 1558 Br. Watson 7 Sacr. xiii. 76 As the 
Jewes dyd fyrst couer Chrystes face .. so hath the Priest in 
memorye of that, an Amise put vpon his head. a@ 1564 
Becon Disp. Pop. Mass (1344) 259 Yefirst puton upon your 
head an head- piece, called an amice, to keep your brains in 
temper, as I think. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. A ingd. (1880) 9b, 
And then his amias and his albe. 1815 Scott Ld. /sles u1. 
xxiil, His wither’d cheek and amice white. 1847 MaskeuL 
Mon, Rit. Eccl, Angt. 11. 25 For its ancient purpose it 
was a covering for the head; a square piece of linen em- 
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broidered . . upon one edge.. But at that time. . as now hy 
the clergy of the church of Rome, the amice was only placed 
for an instant upon the top of the head, and then lowered 
upon the shoulders, to be left there, and adjusted round the 
neck. So that the use of it became merely symbolical. 1856 

.H. Newman Cadfista 262 The neck was bare, the amice 

eing as yet unknown. 

+3. Used to render the Roman faga. Obs. 

1600 Hottano Livy xxxiv. vii. 858k, Shall we put on 
our rich amyces and copes [Pratexrtats)? 

4. Uscd Joosetly of other garments. 

1641 Mitton Aniuady, (1851) 244 We have heard of Aaron 
and his linnen Amice, but those dayes are past. 1727 Pore 
Dunciad w. 549 On some a priest [/.c. the cook], succict 
in amice white, Attends : all fleshis nothing in his sight. 

Amice? (z'mis). Forms: 5 amisse, 6 ammes, 
ammas, ammys, ames, amys, am(m)esse, 6-7 
amis(e, 7 amysse, 6, 9 amos, 6- amice. [ad. OFr. 
aumuce, aumusse (Pr. almussa, med.L. atmussa, 
almussia, almucia, almucium, Sp. atmucro, Pg. 
mursa, It. mozzella dim. of mozza), of doubtful 
origin, but generally taken as ad. Ger. mueése, mritze, 
cap (Sc. mutch), with Arab. article a/- prefixed, 
as in some other non-Arabic technical words. The 
earliest examplcs in Eng. show confusion with the 
prec. word, the likeness between the Eng. adapta- 
tions of Fr. azmzsse and amit, being assisted by the 
apparent similarity of usc between the two articles ; 
and from the 17thc. this has been distinguished from 
the prec., only as the grey amtce.] 

1. An article of costume of the religious orders, 
made of, or lined with grey fur. It varied at dif- 
ferent times in character and mode of wearing, 
being originally (it is said) a cap or covering for 
the head ; afterwards a hood, or cape with a hood ; 
in later times a mere college ‘hood’ or badge, 
borne by canons in France on the left arm. 

¢ 1430 Lvoc, Bochas(1554)222 Al my riches may me nought 
disport Amisse of gris. .a surples and prebende. 1509 
Barctay Ship of Foolcs.1570\ 236 Hange vp the scapler, the 
ames coule and frocke. 1523 Sketton Gard. Lanretl, Those 
wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammas gray. 1527 in 
Pocock Ree Reform. 1. xxvi. 54 Four of the doctors pre- 
bendaries .. in coppes and grey amys. 1§30 Patscr. 194/1 
Ammys for a channon, aumuusse. 1541 Lanc. Wills (1857) 
I. 127 An old grey amesse and a rochet xs. 18556 C/rron. 
Grey Friars (1852) 94, liij. prebenttes. . in ther grey amos. 
fbid. 94 Their gray ammes. /bid.59q Alle the gray am- 
messe..in Powlles ware put downe. 1564 IWWidts & Juv. 
N.C. (1835) 219 My gownes, my surpless, my ij furred amy- 
sis, 1§87 Hovinswep Chron, ILI. 1184/2 The prebendaries 
and petie canons commanded to weare no more their graie 
amises. 1634 Canne Wecess. Sefar. (1849) 103 The gray 
amice, and other popish garments. 1671 Mitton P. &. iv. 
427 Morning fair Came forth with Pilgrim steps in amice 
gray. 1803 Scotr Last Miustr. u. xix, A palmer’s amice 
wrapped him round Witha wrought Spanish haldric bound. 
1868 Marriotr Vest. Chr. 228 Of similar origin isthe Amess, 
often confused with the Amice. 

+2. The fur of the marten or grey squirrel with 
which the amice was lined or bordered. Oés. 

1548 Hatt Chrov. 513 Bleu damask purfeled with ames 
grey. 1573 Art of Liimming 3 You shall with a pencell 
made of graye amys or calliber tailes laye on thy syse. 1598 
Stow Snrv. (ed, Strype 1754) II. v. vili. 255/1 Those Knights 
that have borne the office of the Mayoralty ought to have 
their Cloaks furred with grey Amis. 

+ Amici‘tial, 2. Ods. rare—. [f. L. amicitia 
friendship (f. awec-us friend) +-aL1.] Of or per- 
caning. to private friendship, friendly. 
1653 Gavoen /fierasp. 97 Communion. . with all Chris- 
tians .. both private and publick, amicitial and political. 

+Amicous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. amic-us 
friendly + -ous.] Friendly, pleasing, congenial. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 28 Each single species draws 
and assimulates that only to itself, which it finds most 
amicous and congruous to its Nature. 

+Ami‘ct, 5d. Ods. [in early use, a. Fr. amict, 
later ad. orig. L. awict-is something thrown round 
the body, a loose upper garment, f. amict-us pa. 
pple. of amiczre {. am(h)- about + factre for fact-dre 
to throw: see AMIcE and Amit.) 


+1. A kerchief or cloth tied round the head. Ods. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xi. xii, Hys hore heed . . was 
envoluted in a whyte amicte. 

2.= AMIce |. 

1753 Cuampers Cyct, Supp., The A nrict is the first of the 
six garments which are common to bishops and priests: the 
others are alba, cingulum, stola, manipulus, and planeta. 

+ Ami-ct, v. Obs. rare—". [f. L. amict- ppl. 
stem of amicire: see prec.} To wrap round, sur- 
round, cover. 


1657 Tomuinson Renox's Disp. 315 With . . purpureous 
flowers amicting its cubital branches. 


+Amic'ted, #//. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
‘Cloathed or covered with a garment.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

| Amiculum (amikivldm). [L., f. amicrre (see 
Amicr sd.).] (See quot.) 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Amiculum, in antiquity, de- 
noted an upper garment worn by the women, also in use 
among the men. 180 Leitcn Miller's Anc. Art § 341 The 


A miculum.,.was often very rich, and also ornamented with 
fringes. 


Amid (Ami-d), adv. and pref. Forms: 1 on 
| middan, 2 on midden, 2-3 on midde, 3-4 a- 


AMIDE. 


midden, a midde, 4-5 a-mydde, in mydde, 5-6 
a-myd, 3- amid. forig. a phrasc: on ‘in,’ mid- 
dan, dat. sing. weak decl. of midde adj. ‘Min, 
middle’; as if=on pdm middan (dele), on pre 
mitdan (stéwe) ‘in the middle (place or part)’ ; 
hence either absolutely, or followed by a genitive, 
‘in the middle of 2 Cf. L. ta medio and Gr. 
év peow, in which also the orig. adj. came to be 
used subst., and followed by the genitive : 27 medio 
montium. But already in OF. the phrase began 
to be treated as a prep., and followed by the da- 
tive, and in 12~13thc. the case signs were gradually 
dropped, leaving the governed sb. as a simple ob- 
ject. So late as 15th c. awed was still occas. ex- 
pandcd to 72 mid ; cf. a-livo, tn lwo; a-live, in life. 
+ A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. Ods. 

a 1000 Sol. & Sat, 262 Se fugol is on niddan hwales hiwes. 
1205 LayAm. 8154 Pe staf tobra:c amidden. 1297 KR. Giouc. 
14 A temple heo fonde fair y-now, and a mawmed amidde. 
¢ 1380 Sir Fernméb. 3265 On pat oper stage amidde ordeynt 
he gunnes grete. c1400 Rom, Rose 7008 Al amydde I bilde 
and make My hous. 1581 Lamnaroe “Efren, u, vii. (1588) 
274 Amid betweene the violent Robber. . and the miching 
theefe .. standeth the crafty cutpurse, 

B. prep. 

1. In the middle or eentre of. 
with a genrtive. Now only foct. 

0978 Kushw. G. Luke xxii. 55 On middum cacfertune . , 
wa:s [Peter] in middum hiora. c 1000 Avs. G. ibid., Petrus 
was mid him on middan pain cafertune. ¢1175 Cotton //ont. 
221 Ane treowe pe stent on midden paradis. c1175 Lani. 
J/out. 87 On midden pere se. ¢ 1220 Leg. ath. 1478 Amid 
te burh. ¢ 1300 Pop. Sc. (Wright) 132 A-midde the hevene 
as the streon a-midde theye. c1440 Morte Arth. (1819: 66 
In mydde the felde we shall hem byde. 1513 DouGtas 
Jinets x. v.10 Amyd his cours, thare as he went. 1667 Mit- 
ton /. L, iv. 218 And all amid them stood the Tree of Life. 

+2. Of two things: Between. Oés. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 62 Leste heo pes deofles quarreaus habbe 
amidden pen eien. 

3. more loosely, Near the middle of (a place), 
surrotinded on all sides by (objects). Chiefly foet. 
a. with sing. sb.: In the interior of (a place ods.), 
surrounded by (an extended body). 

1340 Ayend. 143 Pe play of children a-midde pe strete. 
€ 3374 CHaucer Compt. Mars 79 In chambre amydde the 
paleys. 1430 Lyoc, Chron. Troy 1. vi, She kept it in full 
close Amyd her herte. 1600 FairFax Jasso1v. iv, The Peeres 
of Plutoes Realme assembled beene Amid the Palace of their 
angry King. 1730 Tomson Aufusmmn 1156 Amid the miry 
gulf. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. x1x. 347 Amid the billowy flood. 
1840 Loner. loices of Nt., Flowers ix, Like Ruth amid the 
golden corn. 

b. with £/. 56.: Surrounded by, among (objects). 

c%230 Ancr, R. 270 He.. pet amidden his unwines lid 
him adun to slepen. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 333 A-midden alle 
his fon. @ 1732 Gay Wks. 1745 1. go Suffer me.. Amid thy 
bays to weave this rural weed. 1747 Cottins /’assious 
(1830) 58 His hand . . Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 
1859 Carern Bal. & Songs 55 She is sitting in her cottage, 
Amid the flowers of May. 1874 Iiackie Sed/Cult. 42 A 
certain part of his work . . must be done amid books. _ 

4. csp. In relation to the circumstanees which 
surround an action. a. with s7veg. sd. (indicating 
state or condition). 

1513 Douctas A2ucis vi.x.77 Amyd this deray This hate 
fury of slauchter and fell affray. 1596 SHaxs. Zam. Shr. 
wv, 1.206 Amid this hurlie, I intend, That all is done in 
reuerend care of her, 1667 Mitton P. L. vir. 48 Amid the 
choice Of all tasts else to please thir appetite. 1790 Cowrer 
Iiiad u. 68 Amid the stillness. 1805 Scott Last Alinstr. 11. 
xxxi, Amid the broil. 1812 J. Witsos /slz of Palms 1. 29 
My spirit sleeps amid the calm. 1853 Kincstty //yfasia iil. 
(1869) 43 Keep her spirit pure amid it all. 1871 J. Macovrr 
Mem. Patmos i. 12 The last voice heard amid the roll of 
apocalyptic thunders. 

b. with £7. sé. (indicating actions or events). 

1719 Younc usiris 1.1. (1737) 9 How wanton sits she amid 
nature’s smiles! 1728 — Love of Fame iv. (1757) 110 Amid 
sublimer views, To listen to the labours of the inuse. 1812 
Miss Austen Mansf PA. (1847) 71 The caniage drove off 
amid the good wishes of the two remaining ladies. 1841 
Brewster JJart. Sc. u. iil. (1856) 130 Hope . . still cheered 
him amid his labours. 1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. il. x. 
472 Amid general shouts of dissent. 

5. Comb. + amid-heaps (in 3 amid-hep( pes for 
OE. on middan hedfes\, in midst of a heap or 
crowd; +t amidmong (see Mone sé.), in the midst 
of. Also AMID-sHIPs, q.v. 

¢ 1230 Ju/iana 69 Heo stod unhurt ber amidheppes heri- 
ende ure healent. 1548 Unatt, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Mark 
xiv. 54 And there sate amidmong the Iewde and ungracious 
companie of seruauntes. 4 

d-, combining form of AMIDE, somctimes 
used instead of Amino- before vowels ; as in amid- 
acelic acid, amtdazobensene, etc. 

1873 Watts Fowsnes’ Chem. 681 Amidacetic Acid is formed 
by the action of ammonia on bromacetic or chloracetic acid. 
1877 /bid. I. 467 Amidazobenzene .. forms the chief con- 
stituent of commercial aniline yellow. 


Amidated (mideitéd), AS/. a. 
verted into an amide. 


1878 Kixczetr Axis. Chent. 31 The majority. . consist of 
alcohols, acids, amidated acids, and amines 


Amide (a:maid, amoid; the latter always in 
| comb.). Chem. [f. AM(MoNIA) +-IDE.) 

+1. orig. A name given to the first-discovered 

derivatives of ammonia (NI1,), in which one atom 


Orig. (a 13th c.) 


Chem. Con- 


AMIDIC. 


of H was exchanged for a metal or organic radical, 
acid or basic; these being viewed as compounds 
of the meal, etc. with a hypothetical radical amid- 
ogen, NH, (Since the discovery of the actual 
relations of these ‘amides’ to the ‘imides’ and ‘ni- 
triles,’ the compound ammonias have been re- 
arranged according to the nature of the replacing 
radical, as aveides, amines, and alkalamides. ‘The 
present sense of ‘ Amide’ is therefore at once wider 
and more restricted than the original. See next.) 

18s0 Dauseny Afom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 237 Compounds of 

NHz have been hitherto called amides.. but this name will 
probably be now discarded. 1854 ScorrerN in Orr Cire. 
Sc., Chem. 503 Others believe it to be an amide of metallic 
silver. 1863 Watts Dict. Chev. (1872) I. 169 [Potassamine] 
was regarded asa compound of N He (amidogex) with po- 
tassium, NHeK, and called aide of potassium, analogous 
to the cyanide CNK. In process of time, compounds came 
to be discovered . . in which 2 or 3 atoms of hydrogen were 
replaced by metals or compound radicles, to which the name 
amide in its original sense of a compound containing ami- 
dogen, NH:, was plainly inapplicable; accordingly these 
compounds were designated by other names émides, i- 
triles, &e. 

2. Mod. Chem. Generic name of the compound 
ammonias derived from one or more molecules of 
common ammonia (NH,), by exchanging I, 2, or 
all 3 hydrogen atoms for acid radicals of equiva- 
lent adicity. 

According to the number of ammonia molecules repre- 
sented, they are denominated Moxamides, Diamides, Tri- 
amides, &c., all of which may be Jrimary, secondary, or 
tertiary, according as 4, %, or the whole of the hydrogen is 
replaced. The nature of the replacing radicals \or related 
acids) is shown by prefixing their names (contracted), as 
Acet.amide, Tri-acet-amide, Ox-amide, Succin-amide, 
Cyan-antide, Phosph-amide, Phenylti-benz-amide. Pri- 
mary amides may be viewed as formed from organic acids 
by substituting one atom of amidogen (NHz2) for one of 
hydioxyl (HO); they form one half of the earlier ‘amides’ 
in sense 1, the other half being now Amines. The secondary 
and fertiary amides are the acid members of the former 
‘imides’ and ‘nitriles.’ 

1863 Watts Dict. Chewz, (1872) 1.169 Ammonias in which 1 
or more atoms of hydrogen aie replaced by an ac/d-radicle : 
to this division we piopose to confine the name of ‘amides.’ 
Jéid. 170 Primary amides are mostly solid and crystalline, 
easily fusible, neutral to test paper, volatile without de- 
composition. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v., Most of the nitrogenous 
animal bases are amides. d . 

3. Extended to compounds intermediate between 
amides proper and AMINES: see ALKALAMIDES. 

4. Acid amide: a body uniting the types of an 
amide and an acid, also called Amic or Amidic 
acid, and ALANINE, q.v. Amide-base: earlier name 
for a primary AMINE. 

Amidic (amoidik), a. Chem. [f. Arbre + -1c.] 
Of or derived from an amide; as in Amzidie acid, 
the same as acid amide, or amic acid. 

1877 Watts Foww2es’ Chen, 11. 379 The acid amides thus 
formed [by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl] are called 
amic or amidic acids. 

Amidide (xz midaid). Chem. [f. AMIDE + -IDE.] 
A simple compound of amidogen with another 
element or complex radical. 

1854 Pereira Mat, Med. (ed. 4) I. 437 The amidide of 
hydrogen (ammonia). 1869 Exg. Mech. 19 Mar. 581/3 It 
was proposed to regard the two molecules. . as an amidide of 
ammonium NH«, NH2. 

Amidin (zmidin). Chem. [f. amzd- the com- 


mon Romanic form of L. amy/-wm starch (as in 


Fr. amid-on, etc.) +-1N.] 

1. The soluble matter of starch found in the in- 
terior of the granules. 

1833 Peniy Cycl. 1. 452 One hundred parts of potatostarch 


.. yielded 17 of amidine, 30-4 of sugar, 17-2 of gum, and some 
unaltered starch. 


2. Starch in a state of solution, gelatinous and 
transparent. 
1839 Hoorer Med. Dict. 84 Caventou says that the amid- 


ine is formed at once by the action of the hot water on the 
starch. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Amidmost (Ami-dmouvst, -ast), adv. and prep. 
poet. [mod. f. amid or midmost (itself a modem 
word), perh, influenced by the app. superlative form 
of Amipst. Nothing similar in ME.] 

A. adv. In the very middle or centre. B. prep. 
(by elision) In the very centre of. 
1870 Morris Earthly Mar. 11. iii. 37 He.. stopped amid- 


most ofthe hall. /ézd. I1].1v. 52 A.. lake Amidmost which 
the fowl did take Their pastime. 

Amido- (amei'do), combining form of AMIDE; 
used also in the phrases amido compounds, amido 
derivatives, i.c. those in which one atom of hydro- 
gen is replaced by an atom of the radical Amido- 
gen NHIL,, as Avztdo-benzine (= ANILINE), Amido- 
ethane (=ETHYLAMINE), Asmido-methane (= MB- 
THYLAMINE), Amido-caprotc actd, etc. 

1854 Pereira Jat, Med. (ed. 4) 1.938 Ainido-chloride of mer- 
cury. 1864 Reader 18 June 782/1 T he fluorescence of twonew 
substances—amidophthalic and amidoterephthalic acid. 1873 
Fownes Chew. 683 Alanine, or amidopropionic acid, é¢d. 
700 It is converted into amidobenzume or aniline. 1877 

Vatts Fownes’ Chem. 11. 446 Benzene group: amido deriva- 
tives. /é7d., Only one nitro-group is obtained in the first 
instance, so that nitro-amido compounds are obtained. 1881 
Tuupicuum Aun. Chem, Med. 11. viti, On the Albuminous 
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Substances, Amides, Amido-Acids, and Ammonium Salts as 
Sources of the Urea, 

Amidogen (amoi-dédgen). Chem. [f. Am1bo- 
+ -GEN ? ‘producer.’}] A name for the combination 
of nitrogen with two equivalents of hydrogen NH, 
{equal to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen 
atoms), viewed as the hypothetical radical of the 
primary amides and amines. 

1850 Dauseny A fom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 248 Amidogen.. 
seems to have no real independent existence, but to be a 
name expressive only of ammonia, in which 1 of its hydrogen 
atoms is replaced by an equivalent of some hydrocarbon. 
1880 CLEMENSHAW tr. Wurtz, Atont. The. 263 All attempts 
have as yet been unsuccessful to isolate double amzidogex. 

Amidships (imidfips), adv. [prop. a phrase, 
=‘in the ship’s middle, in centre of the ship,’ 
retaining the genitive which originally followed 
AMID, as in amid-heaps. The phr. must therefore 
be old though our instances begin late.] In the 
middle of a ship ; rarely, to or towards the middle 
of the ship. 

1692 SmirH Seaman's Gram, 1. xvi. 76 He who cuns the 
Ship uses these terms to himat Helm, Starboard, Larboard, 
Port, Helm a Midships. 1758 SMottett Don Quix. (1803) 
II. 185 The other. . took us amidships, and laid the side of 
the bark entirelyopen. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Szple, The two 
sheep-pens amidships are full of pigs. 1837 — Perc. Keene 
xl. (1863) 282 The vessel. . had parted amidships. 1859 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xv. 372, I moved round more amidships. 
1873 Brit, O. Rev. Jan., Vhe whole of the protected guns are 
carried anudships. — = 

Amidst (amidst), ref. and adv. Forms: a. 
4 imyddes, y myddes, emiddes, in myddes. 
B. 4-6 amyddes, § -is, 6 -ys, amiddes, amydes, 
6-7 amids. y. 6 amidest, 6-7 amiddest, amid’st, 
(7 immid’st), 7- amidst. [f Amip, a-mzdde, 
with genitive -s, added to many advb. phrases. 
Subseq. corrupted (in the south), by form-assoc. 
with superlatives, to -st. Cf. amongst, against, be- 
wixt. The early variants y myddes, in middes, 
shew resolution into the two elements: cf. AMID. 
Also aphetized Mipst.] There is a tendency to use 
amidst more distributively than a/zzd, e.g. of things 
scattered about, or a thing moving, in the midst of 
others. 

A. adv. 


1. In the middle or central part. +a. adsol. Obs. 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxu. 158 The rofe was golde, 
and amiddes A carbuncle. 

b. with of. (In prose usually 2 (the) midst of.) 

€1384 Cuaucer 1. of Fame 714 Right even in myddes of the 
way. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 278/4 A right fayr sterre 
whiche shone amyddes of the celle. 1565 T. STAPLETON 
Bede's Hist. Ch. Eng. 66 Warme with a softe fyre burning 
amidest therof. @ 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Poems Immid’st of 
flames, or through the raging tide. 1868 Morris Z£arthly 
Par.i.141 Amidst of these. /ézd. u. 279 Amidst of spring. 

B. prep. 

1. In or into the middle or centre of. a. with 
‘sing. sb. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 655 Yon a tre.. bat standis emiddes 
(Cott. in midward, Trix. amidde] paradis. c1340 HAMPOLE 
Pr. Consc. 6451 Als be yholk ymyddes be egge lys. . Right 
swa es be erthe .. Ymyddes be hevens bat gas obout. 1393 
Lanct. P. P7. C. x1. 33 A man in a bot *in-myddes a brode 
water. c 1400 Destr. Troy xn. 4957 Ymyddes the halle Was 
atre.. all of tru gold. 

B. c1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8774 Po maisturs gert make, 
amyddes his hede, A hole purgh his herne-pon. c1450 Lone- 
Lich Graz/xiv.619 Amyddes the Feld thereit lay. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccviii- 190 ‘The Communers ., token the bisshop 
and led hym amyddes Chepe. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. 
141 She did hitn up wynde, Amiddes the wall, and left hym 
there. . fyve fadom and more from the grounde. 1607 Top- 
sett Pour-footed Beasts (1673) 131 They plunge amids the 
water and passe the stream with their pawes. 

y. 1895 Epwaroes in Shaks, Cext. Praise 18 Amid’st the 
Center of this clime. 1667 Mition P. Z. 1x. 661 The fruit 
of this fair tree amidst The garden. 1692 E. Watker -fic- 
tetus (1737) Prol., Pensive, amidst the bellowing throng. 
1866 G. MacponaLto An. QO. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 526 And 
died amidst a circle of friends. 

b. with AZ. sd. (Often becoming less definite = 
Amongst, surrounded by.) 

B. ¢1450 Loneticu Grail xlvi. 167 Amyddes the stretes 
..they maden ful gret hepes. /d/d. li. 122 Amyddis his 
bretherin twelve. 1614 CHarMAN Odyss. xu. 261 Lost, Amids 
the moving waters. 

y- €1890 Martowe Dédo 1.1. 369 Build his throne amidst 
those starry towers. 1605 CaMOEN Rev. 100 A plaine amid- 
dest woods. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 677 And dared 
amidst the trembling Ghosts to sing. 1709 STRYPE Az. 
Ref 1. xx. 239 A noble woman .. who died amidst the tor- 
mentors hands. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) 111. 320 Amidst 
his friends and vassals. 1842 Borrow Bide t2 Sf. (1849) 59 
The road .. winding amidst thickets of broom and brush- 
wood, 1853 THackerAy Eng. Hum. iv. 202 Amidst the fumes 
of tobacco. | : 

2. Of state, condition, or surrounding circum- 
stances: Amongst, in the course of. a. with szzzg. 5b. 

€1386 Cuaucer Jlonkes T. 739 Yet was he caught amyddes 
al his pride. @1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 66 Unless I 
sterve, For hunger still amiddes iny food. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgr. I... xiii. 61 Amiddest the which hee fell asleepe. 
1620 Br. Hart Hon. Alarr. Clergie Concl., It was written... 
amids the heat of contention. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
111. Ded., To smile amidst adversity. 1849 MacauLay Hist. 
Eng. 1. 535 Amidst the splendour and festivity of a court. 
1866 G. MacponaLp Aux. QO. Neighd. ii. (1878) 19 Amidst 
the downward sweep of events. 


AMISS. 
b. with A/. sé. 


a 11604 Hanmer Chron. Jrel. 108 Amids the warres of 
France, Flanders, and England. 1659 Geut/. Calling \1696) 
65 Amidst all the seducements of Wealth. 1711 Appison 
Sect. No.7 ?6 Amidst all the evils that threaten me. 1794 
S. Wittiams Hist, Vermont 162 Which is never found amidst 
the refinements of polished societies. 1849 Sir J. STEPHEN 
Ess, Eccl. Biogr. 1, 253 Amidst his ascetic follies. /ééd. 275 
Amidst the funeral rites, the soldered coffin had been opened. 

Amidulin (ami-dizlin). Chem. [f. Fr. add-on 
starch + -ULE diminutive + -1Nn chem. formative.} A 
soluble preparation of starch, resembling sago. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex., Amidulin is slowly deposited in white 
flocculi. 

+ Ami‘dward, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. AID + 
-WARD, analogously to after-ward, down-ward. 
OE. had no o7 middan weard oron midde weard.] 

A. adv. Towards or near the middle or centre. 
_ €1420 Pallad. on Husé.w, 631 Choppe of that amydwarde 
in the tree. 1513 Doucias /xe7zs v. vi.g Euin amydwart 
in his trone .. [he] takin has his sete, 

B. prep. Towards or near the middle of, 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 690 An horn the forhed amydward. c1380 
Sir Ferunib. 1332 Pe chambre stod oppon pe se ‘ amidward 
a roch of stone. c1400 Cursor M. 655 (Fairf. MS.) Yonder 
tre... bat standes amidwarde [Co?z. in midward] paradyse. 

Amil, variant of AMEL, Oés., enamel. 

+A-mi-la. J/us. Obs. The note A which is wz 
in one hexachord and /a in another. 

1760 Stites Anc. Grk. Mus.in Phil. Trans. L1.772 He.. 
affirming..that the Dorian mode answered exactly to our 
A-mi-la with a minor third, and the Phrygian to our A-mi-la 


with a major third. 
| Amildar (cz'maldaz). [a. Pers.andUrdu lads 


samal-déar, f. Atab.camal work + Pers. dar ole 
holder (a common agential formative).] A native 
factor, manager, or agent, in India; esf. a collector 
of revenue. 

1799 WELLINGTON in Gurwood Desf. I. 47 Never to pass 
over any disrespect from the amildars to the officers. 1804 
— zbid. III. 38, I know the character of... every Mahratta 
amildar. U § 

+ Ami-nded, fa. pple. Obs. [f. A particle =ze- 
and MInDED.] Minded. 

1578 in Test, Ebor, xxiii, Amynded with myselfe to make 
my Will. 1608 in Ecc/. Proc. BS. Durh., He was aminded 
to send to Duresme. «1640 JACKSON Creed x1. xxxii. Wks. 
XI. 19 Thou art better aminded towards him. 

Amine (z main, Amai‘n; the latter always in 
comb.). Chem. [f. AM(MONTA) + -1NE.] 

Generic name of the compound ammonias, in 
which one or more of the three hydrogen atoms in 
ammonia, NH,, are exchanged for alcoho! or other 
positive radicals, as methyl, ethy!, phenyl, or fora 
metal, as potassium, platinum, zinc. 

They are distinguished as Mfouxantines, Diamines, Tria- 
mitines, according to the number of ammonia molecules repre- 
sented in the molecule of the compound; each of which may 
be primary, secondary, or tertiary, according as 4, §, or the 
whole of the hydrogen is replaced. The nature of the re- 
placing radical or element is shown by prefixing its name, as 
i primary amines, Afethylaniine, Ethylaniune, Phenyl- 
amine, Platinantine, Potassamine, Zincantine; or, in 
secondary and tertiary amines, in the case of two or three 
replacements by the save radical, Di-ethylantine, Tri-fotas- 
samine, or by different radicals as Methyl-ethylaniune, Di- 
methyl-ethylantine\N Ha, in which 2 atomsof H are replaced 
by methyl, and x by ethyl), Methyl-ethyl-antylamine \con- 
taining one atom each of methyl, ethyl, and amyl, in union 
with the nitrogen of the originalammonia). Primary amines 
were originally included under Amipes 1n the earlier sense ; 
they may be represented as derived from the paraffins by 
substitution of amidogen, NH2, for hydrogen, or from the 
alcohols by substitution of amidogen for hydroxyl. | . 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1872) 1. 169 Ammonias in which 
1 or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by base-radicles, 
This division we call ‘amines.’ 1869 Roscor Ew. Chem. 
146 It isa true amine, 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The amines 
are basic compounds, capahle of uniting with acids and 
forming salts.. The lower members of the group are gases, 
the higher oily liquids. 

+ Ami-nish, v. OJs. Forms: 5 amynusshe, 
amenyshe, 6 amynysshe. [Refashioned from 
earlier AMENUSE; cf. déminish.} To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33 It is better to amyn- 
usshe that hurteth than to encresse that helpeth. 1493 in 
Test. Ebor. lV. 26 Not to amenyshe my wife’s parte. 1530 
Patser. 426/2, I ainynysshe, I lessyn or make lesse, Ve a7evz- 
nise. I dare nat amynysshe it for feare I marre all togyther. 

|| A:miot. Ods. [Fr.anco¢ ‘akind of Peare whereof 
most excellent perrie is made.’ Cotgr.] (See quot.) 

1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country. Farme 417 The Amiot 
Peare is commended aboue all the rest, whereof likewise is 
made the Perrie, called waxen Perrie. 

Amir, variant of AMEER. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. forms of ADMIRAL. 

Amiss (Amis), adv., pred. a., and sé, Forms: 
3 a mis, 4 a mysse, 4-5 a mys, (4 of mys, 5 of 
mysse, on mys), 3-6 amys, 5-6 amysse, 6-7 a- 
misse, 7~amiss. [prop. phrase, A ref.1 of man- 
ner + Miss sé. failure, deficiency, shortcoming. ] 

A. adu., gen. sign. Away from the mark, not up 
to the mark, out of course, out of order. 

1. Erroneously, in a way that goes astray of, or 


misses its object. ; 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 1363 3if me hit wile turne a mis. 1330 
R. BRUNNE Chron. 164 Pei red him alle a mysse, pat conseil 


AMISS. 


gaf perto. ¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. m. xi. 100 False pro- 
posiciouns that goon amys fro the trouthe. 1480 Caxton 
Chrou. Eng. cexliv. 298 Our Archyers shet neuer arowe amys. 
1535 CoverDALE Job xxxiv. 32 Yf 1 haue gone amysse 
[WycuiF errid), enfourme me. 1627 May Lucau u. 439 
Phaton amisse did guide The day. 1755 Younc Ceutaur 
iii, Wks. 1757 IV. 182 If he judges amiss in the supreme 
point. 1827 Kesre Chr. Vear Easter Day, Your wisdom 
guides amiss To seek on earth a Christian’s bliss. 

2. Faultily, dcfectively; in a way that falls short 
of its object, or with which fault may be found. 
1386 Cnaucer Afauc. T.145 ‘ By God,’ quod he, ‘I synge 
not amys.’ 1393 Lanct. P. PZ C. 1. 174 Pe same mesure 
pat 3e meteb*amys ober ellys. 1579 .Vews fr. North in 
Thyune’s Antmady, Pref. 133, | am sure I cannot be lodged 
amisse in this house. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol. 49 The 
Doctor.. had miscarried in his suit hy joining issu amiss. 
1846 Kesre Lyra /unoc. (1873) 67 That widow poor Who 
only offered not amiss. 

3. Hence, exphem. Wrongly, in a wrong way. 

€1380 Sir Ferumd. 4103 Rayner, pou spekest al amys. 
¢14§0 Verdin i. 5 Ye sey amysse, for god hateth no creature. 
1550 CrowLey Ffigr. 682 For doubtlesse those goodes are 
gotten amisse. 1633 G. Herpert Se//-Condemn. ti. in Temple 
165 He that doth love, and love amisse his world’s delights 
before true Christian joy. 1833 Ht. Martineau 8ricry 
Creek vi. 123 Apt to see wrong, and speak amiss, and do 
the very reverse of what he ought to do. 


4. To come or happen amiss: to come or happen 
out of order, untowardly, or contrary to one’s wishes 


or expectations. 

1646 Evetyn Adee. (1857) I. 252 Sometimes we shot at 
fowls and other birds: nothing came amiss. 1836 Yohu- 
soutana\.75 He chatted gaily. .as if nothing had happened 
amiss. 1857 Buckte Civétis. vi. 282 Nothing came amiss to 
their greedy and credulous ears. 

5. To do, deal, or act amiss : to act erroneously, 
to err; expheut. to do wrong. 

1297 R. GLouc. 54 My neuew, bata lytel dude amys. ¢1384 
Cuaucer /f. of Fantc 269 A woman dothe amys To loue hym 
that vnknowe ys. ¢1400 Deo Gracias (Turnb. 1843) 162 
Amende that thou has done of mysse. ¢14z0 Chron. Velod. 
279 When ony mon dude on mys. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. cv. 
6 We haue synned with oure fathers, we haue done amysse. 
x61z Dekker f/f tt be not good 213 Looke not to prosper, if 
thou dealst amisse. 1792 Anecd. Prtt 1. iv. 60 We are con- 
vinced that something has been done amiss. 1870 Bryant 
Homer 1.1. 44 And soon will punish those Who act amiss. 

6. To take (a thing) amiss: orig. to miss its 
meaning, mistake (i.e. (a)wiss-take) ; now, to mis- 
interpret its szof7ve or to interpret it in a bad sense, 


to take offence at. 

£1380 Wyctir 3 Treat. t 18 pis dreem takun a mys turnep 
upsedoun pe chirche. c1g38Starkey Euglaudi.g You take 
the mater amys, 1638 Crittincworrn Kedig. Prot. 1. i. §5. 
33 So might we justly take it amisse, that .. you are not more 
willing to consider us. 1780 Jounson Lef/. 238 II. 139 You 
.. therefore cannot take it amiss that I have never written. 
1865 Trottore Beltou Estate iii. 26 You will not take it 
amiss if J take a cousin’s privilege. 

b. So, To think amiss. 

1635 Swan Sec. ATnud. v. § 2 (1643) 133 To think other- 
wise were to think amisse. 1702 Pore Yan. § A/ay 809 None 

judge so wrong as those who think amiss. 1714 Fortescve- 
ALanp Fortescue's Abs, § Lim. Mon. Ded, 3, 1 am persuaded, 
he would not think amiss of my conduct. 1770 GoLosm. 
Hlaunch Veu. 123 So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking 
amiss, You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 

B. quasi-adj. [In construction with vb. ¢o ée, 
amiss, which properly belongs to the vb., is referred 
to the subject, and treated as an adj.; and hence 
extended to more distinct adjectival constrictions. 
Cf. matters went far amiss ; matters were somewhat 
amiss; I found matters amiss; it would not be 
amiss lo do so. Never used attrib.} 

1, Out of order: not in accord with the recognized 
ood order of morality, society, custom, nature, 
bodily health, etc. etc.; deficient, faulty. 

1315 SHOREHAM 144 3ef he.. couthe and dede hy3t nou3t, 
Hyt were a-mys. 1473 Warkw. Chrou. 12 He schulde.. 
amende alle manere of thynges that was amysse. 1580 
Stoney Arcadia u. (1590) 223 Saying still the world was 
amisse. 1605 Snaxs. Afacé. u. ill. 102 Don. What is amisse? 
Mach, You are, and doe not know 't. 1754 RicHAROSON 
Grandisou VV. ii. 19, 1 hear something very inuch amiss of 
thisman. 1871 Narnrys Prev. § Cure Dis. un. ii. 625 The 
taste is nearly always amiss in illness. 

2. esp. negatively, Not amiss : not beside the mark, 
not improper, quite in keeping with the object in 
view. 

1513 More -dvw. V, Ded., I have thought it not amisse to 
put to my helping hand. 1651 Hosses Leviath. i. xiii. 314 
It will not be amisse to lay open the Consequences. 1756 
Burke Suéd. & &. Wks. I. 180 However it may not be amiss 
to add to these remarks. 1778 Jounson Left. 198 I}. 41 It 
is good to speak dubiously about futurity. It is likewise 
not amiss to hope. 1855 Tennyson A/aud t. xix. 82 Kind 
to Maud? That were not amiss. 

b. Of the quality of objects. 

1860 Hawtnorne JWarble Fant (1879) Hh. xxiv. 243 She 
was not amiss .. but her companion was far the handsomer 
figure. /dfd. (1860) I. xxiii. 253 As anangel, you are not amiss. 

+C. 5d. [The adv. or adj. used subst. guas? ‘a 
doing amiss’ or ‘a thing which is awzss’; perhaps 
partly due to formal confusion between @ mzss ‘an 
error,’ and a-wiss ‘in error.) An error, fault, or 
misdeed ; hence exphem. an evil deed. Oés. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) v. 65 Without 
amisse. 1590 Lopce Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 43 
He [shall] receive meed for his amisse. 1602 SHaxs. Haut, 
iv. v.18 Each toy seemes Prologue, to some great amisse. 
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1643 Actors’ Remonstr. (1869) 265 We will . . reforme all our 
disorders, and amend all our amisses. ¢1700 Asc/t, f/ in Evans 
Old Bal. (1784) No. 410. 300 The nohles of England their 
prince’s amiss, By parliament soon did rebate. 

Amissibility (amisibiliti). rare. [a. Fr. 
amissibilité, {. antisstble: see next and -BiLity.] 
Possibility of being lost ; liability to lose. 

1636 Featty Clauis Alyst. ii. 16 The amissibility of justi- 
fying faith. 1657 Baxrer Saints’ Persev. 36 The Amissibility 
of a state of Infant Justification, or rather the cessation of 
it. 1837 Hatta //ist, Lit. mu. iv. § 41 The amissibility of 
sovereign power for misconduct. 

Amiissible (amissib’1), a. [a. Fr. amisstble, ad. L. 
amisstbtl-em, f.amtss- ppl.stem of dmitt-ére to lose.] 
Liable to be lost. 

1672 JAcoms Comin, Row, viii. (1868) 59 The same grace 
now ..is not amissible as that was. 1777 WesLey IWVks. 1872 
XI. 442 It{entire Sanctification] is amissible, capable of being 
lost. x852 1. Taviror Wesley § Alethod. 213 Vhat release 
from guilty fears which the Gospel affords should be thought 
of..as amissible. ne 

Amissing (Ami'siy), f//.a. [the phrasea-missing 
(sce A prep.) 12, 13) erroneously taken as a single 
word, as if from a vb. to amiss; chiefly in Scotch 
writers. ] = Misstnc ; wanting. 

1634-46 J. Row (father) Hest. Afré (1842) 131 The Kirk- 
Register being amissing. 1680 Kip in Sfirtt of Popery 7 
A Publick Spirit in contending for God ..is much amissing 
amongst us. 1753 Stewart's Tria/ App. 84 The deponent.. 
does not know by what means the said lock .. now amissing, 
was lost. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schit. (1858) 10 Only his 
sloop was amissing. 1873 Burton //¢st. Scotd. V. lvii, Ex- 
amined as to what he had done with the valuables amissing. 

+Amission. Oés. [a. Fr. amission, ad. L. @- 
muisstén-em loss, losing, n. of action f. duertt-ére to 


lose, f. d off + mettre to send, let go.] Loss. 

1623 Altessury Ser. 11 In amission, the act is necessarie; 
in emission, voluntary. 1650 ButweR Anthrofoutet. xiii. 
138 [Their] speech hath been very much impaired by the 
amission of their Fore teeth. 1677 Gate Cr¢. Geutiles 111.8 
Again, the amission of God has taken up the name of sin. 
1755 in Jonnson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ami'ssive, 2. Obs. [f. dmiss- ppl. stem of 
a@mtll-ére to lose +-1Vb, as if ad. L. *astssiv-zs.] 
Characterized by, or tending to, loss or deterioration. 

1633 I. Aoams Ex. 2 Pet. ii. g It [God’s Sovereignty] is 
either amissive, or perfective. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11. 
1v. 260 God cannot change himsell. For such a mutation 
would be either perfective or amissive. 

Ami‘ssness. ?0¢s. rare’. [f. Amiss a.+ 
-NESs.] The state of being or doing amiss. 

1648 Srtt. Belinan in Harl. Misc. V11. 626 (D.) God for- 
give us our amissnesses ! 

Amit, earliest form of Apt. 

+Amit, v. Ods. [a. L. dmitt-cre to lose: see 
Amission.] To lose. (Rarely with of) 

1525 State Papers [fen, V/11, 1V. 399 It 1s not thought.. 
that she (the Queen] shulde amitte or loose any parte of her 
autorite. 1609 SKENE Reg. Jfaj. 30 The wife may tine and 
amit her Dowrie. 1664 Power £xf. Philos. 11. 157 Ha 
Magnet itself be made red hot in the fire, it..amits the 
Magnetical vigour. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11.10 The 
water amits of its pellucidity. 

+ Amit(e, sd. Ods. Also 4-9 amyt(e, 5 amitt, 
7 ammit. [a. OFr. amit (now amict, pron. amz):— 
L. amict-um: see AMicT and AMICE, the latter of 
which became the common form in 14th c.] 

1. gen. Acloth for wrapping round, a handkerchief, 


scarf, etc. 

138z Wycuir /eé. i, 12 Thou schalt chaunge hem as an 
amyte [1388 cloth; Vulg. avictusn] or girdyug aboute, and 
thei schulen be chaungid. 1451 in Gardner Hest. Dunwich 
(1754) 148 Cloth for Amyts and Girdelys. 

2. Eccl. The white amice worn by priests. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrou. 319 Of preste pou has no merke, 
albe ne non amite. ¢1470 L2b, Dom. Edw. /V in Housch. 
Ord. (1790) 85 The surplyces of singers of chapelles, and 
awbes, amittes. 1496 Dives ¢ Paup.(W. de Worde) vin. villi. 
331/2 The amyt on his hede at the begynnynge betokneth 
the cloth that crystus face was hyled with in time of his 
passyon. 1683 OLpuam Hs. (1686191 Their Motly Habits, 
Maniples, and Stoles, Albs, Ammits, Rochets, Chimers, 
Hoods, and Cowls. 18x1 J. Grant Hist. Eug. Ch. 1. 159 
‘Their appendages ofalbs, amyts, stoles, maniples, and girdles. 

3. By confusion for aumusse AMICE*?: A hood, 


upon a gown or cloak. 

1382 Wyciir £x. xxxix.21 And thei maden the coope coote 
(1388 the coop coot ov aude) al iacynctyne; and a hode [1388 
hood or the ainyt; Vulg. cafttium] in the ouerest parti. 

+ A’miture. Obs. rare—'. [?a.OFr. *amiture, 
repr. L. *amictira, or OF r. *amilotre, ad. L. anitc- 
torium, {. amtct- ppl. stem of amicire to clothe: 
see Amict.] Clothing, dress. 

c1300 K. Adis. 3975 Yursturday thow come in amiture, 
Y-armed so on of myne. 

Amity (x 'miti). Forms: 5-6 amytie, -tye, -te, 
-tey, amite, 6 amytee, -itee, -itye, 6-7 amitie, 
6- amity. f[a. Fr. amitid, 13th c. anersiié, aimist’', 
1ith c. awistet:—pop. L. *amicitat-em (= L. ami- 
ctliam), {. amic-us friend; cf. mendicitdl-ene {. 
mendic-us: see -TY.) Friendship, friendliness ; 
friendly relations ; especially of a public character 
between statcs or individuals. a. szzg. 

?xqsoin 37d Rep.Comom. Hist. M1SS.(1872)279/2 The Frenshe- 
men.. enlarge their amite and their aliage to suche as were 
beste. 1474 Caxton Chesse 80 Amytie is founded vpon 
honeste. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 137/4 Why wilt thou not abyde 
in our amyte? 1597 Cecit in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 234 INT. 44 


AMMODYTE. 


The auncient amitie betweene Spain and hin. 163x IIry- 
woop Luglaud's Eliz, (1641) 45 ‘Two brothers..knit and 
joyned together in aniitie. 1759 Rowertson //ist. Scotd. }. 
iv. 290 She declared her resolution to live in perpetual amity 
with England, 1782 Priesttny Corr, Chr. 1. Pref. 8 Hos. 
tility. .wall give place to the most perfect amity. 1868 G, 
Durr Pol. Surv. 101 Treaties of amity and commerce. 

b. pl. arch. 

1477 Str J. Paston in Let?. 786 [11.173 The preservacion 
off the amyteys taken late. .with Fraunce. 1§34 Lo. BERNERS 
Gold. Bk. M, Aure?, viii. E iv b/t Suche ..as should be ad- 
mytted to strait amitces. 31605 ltacon Adv. Leartu.u. ix. §2 
(1873) 130 All leagues and amities consist of mutual intelli- 
gence and mutual offices. 1739 Metmotru #ifzosh, Lett. 
(1763) 43 Those little jealousies and rivalships that shoot up 
in the paths of common amities. 1815 ‘TV. Jrrrinson Wri. 
(1830: IV. 264 ‘The less we have to do with the antities or 
enmitics of Europe, the better. 1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey 
vi. i. 461 Ancient amities. 

Amlet, obs. form of OMELET. 

Amlette, obs. form of AMULET. 

| Amma (z"m’). Surg. [imed.L. for Gr. appa 
a tie, f. da-r-ey to tic.] A band or truss. 

1706 Puitiws, Amma, a Tying, Knitting, a Band; among 
Surgeons a ‘Truss us’d in Rupiures. 1719 Quincy Lex. 
Phys.-Med. 14. 1874 Deuncuison Med. Dict., Ausmna, Truss. 

Ammel(], variant of AuEL, Ods., enamel. 

Ammelide (a m/lsaid). Chem. [f. Am(monta) 
+ MeL(AM) +-1DE.] A white powder, C,N,1I,O,, 
or 3CyH,N.CyHO, produced by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on melam, mclanine, or 
ammeline; regarded as acid amide of cyanuric acid, 

1846 in Penny Cyed. rst Supp. 336/2. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1}. 287 Ammelide boiled for some time with acids or 
alkalis is converted into cyanuric acid. 

Ammeline (2zm/éloin). Chem. [f.as prec. + 
-1NE4,.] A white powder, 2Cyll,N.Cy HO, pro- 
duced by boiling melam with dilute sulphuric acid or 
with caustic potash ; an amic base of cyanuric acid. 

1846 Peuny Cycl. 1st Supp. 336/2 Ammeline . . is composed 
of very fine silky needles. 1863 Watts Dect. Cheut, 11.287 
Ammeline is a weak base, forming crystalline salts, which 
are partially decomposed by water. , 

| Atmmeos, ameos. Sot. Ods. [a. Gr. dupews 
gen. of dpyz, Ammi, here taken as nom.] = AMMI. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 192 Ober swilc hwites cweodowes & 
ameos. 1§85 Liovo 7reas. [Health N vj, Ameos..dryueth 
forth y* stone broken. 1631 MARKHAM Way to Health 1.1. 
Gloss., Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of some called Bul- 
wort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-William. rg1z tr. Pomret’s //tst. 
Drugs 1. 3 Ameos..has Leaves like Dill. 1751 CiiAmMBERS 
Cycé. s.v., According to Lemery, the plant takes its name 
anuucos from azuos, its seed being very like grains of sand. 

Ammer, obs. form of Esser. 

Ammer (z'ma1). Ornith. (See quot.) 

1843 Yarret. frit. Birds (1856) 1. 518 [Yellow Hammer] 
I have ventured to restore to this bird what I believe to 
have been its first English name, Yellow Asuuer.. The word 
Asumer is a well known German term for Bunting. 

Ammeter (amitaz). [f. AM(piRe) the unit of 
electric current +-METER measurer.] An instrument 
for estimating the force of electric currents. 

1882 Nature 2 Mar. 426 The efficiency [of the battery] was 
got by measuring the power put in.. by means of Perry and 
Ayrton’s voltameter and ammeter. : 

Ammi (2 mi). Zot. Also 6 ami. fa. L. ammz, 
a. Gr. dppt, connected by some with a@ypos sand.] 
A genus of umbelliferous plants, with aromatic 
leaves ; Bishop-weed. 

rgsr Turner /erba/ (1568) 25 Ami hath muche smaller 
sede, then Cumin; and resembleth organe in taste. 1621 
Burton Axaé, Afe/. i. ii. v1. i, Those opposite meats .. wood- 
bine, ammi, lettuce, which Leninius so much commends. 
1725 Brapcey Fam. Dict., Aunt, one of the four hot Seeds. 
The best Ammi is brought out of Candia or Alexandria, 
1866 Treas. Bot. 51 Common Bishop-weed, A suite majus. 

+ A‘mmic, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. dyp-os sand 
+-1¢, perh. confounded with ammoniac.] In Sal 
Ammic, an old name for Sal Ammoniac. 

1611 Corcr., Se/aututontac, Salt Ammicke; a medicinable 
drug resembling stone Allum, and found in long flakes vnder 
the Cyrenian sand. : ; ; ' 

Ammiolite (cmi,leit, amoi-d-). 1/772. [f. Gr. 
@ppcov ‘cinnabar in its sandy state, minium,’ (f. ay- 
pos Sand) +-LITE.] A scarlet earthy powder found 
in Chili, classed by Dana among the Anhydrous 
Antimonates, containing also copper and mercury. 

Ammiral, -ant, obs. forms of ADMIRAL. 

1623 Favine Theat. //on. u. xiii. 236 The Ammirant of 
Affrica. 5 : ae 

|| Ammi‘tes, ami'tes. J/:7. Ods. [a. Gr. ap- 
pitns sandstone, f. dupos sand.] An obsolete name 
for Oolite, in reference to its granular structure. 

1950 Leouardus’s Mirr. Stones 75 Amites, is a Stone of the 
Colour of Alumn or Nitre, but harder than either. 1753 
Cuamsbers Cyc, Sufp., The Ammites appears to the eye as 
a composition of large sand. ; : 

Ammo-, comb. form of AMMONIUM, implying 
conjunction of that basyl with an element, as in 
Ammopalladium, Ammopalladammonium. 

1873 Fownes Chem. 430 Ammopalladammonium chloride. 

Ammodyte (2: mddait). Zool. [ad. L. ammo- 
dytes, a. Gr. dpmodurns a sand-burrower ; f. dupos 
sand + urns diver, f. 5v-ev to dive.) ; 

+1. A venomous snake, the Sand-Natter, a species 
of Viper found in Southern Furope. Obs. 

1607 TorseLt Serpents 11653) 763 By the same means that 


AMMONIA. 


the poyson of the Viper, the Ammodyte and Horned-serpent 
is cured withal. 1627 May Lecax 1x. 822 Sand-colour'd 
Ammodytes, the horned snakes. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. 
IV. 131 The Surinam serpent, which some improperly call 
the ammodytes. : 

2. The Sand-eel, Awzmodytes of modern zoologists. 

1698 Sippatp in P22, Trans. XX. 266 The Women that 
catched the Sand Eels(Ammodites). 1748 Sir J. Hct “77st. 
Anint 225 (Jop.) Ammodytes, the sandeel, or grig. 1847 
CARPENTER 2000. § 577 The Asmmodytes or Launces are re- 
markable for their habit of burrowing in the sand. 

Ammonia (Améwnid). [a. mod.L. ammonia, 
invented by Bergman, in 1782, as a name for the 
gas obtained from Sa/-ammoniac: see next.] 

1. A colourless gas with pungent smell and strong 
alkaline reaction, chemically a compound of three 
equivalents of hydrogen with one of nitrogen, NH,, 
which ata pressure of 6} atmospheres, at 50° Fahr., 
is condensed to a colourless liquid. Called also 
Spirit of Hartshorn, in allusion to one of its early 
sources, the dry distillation of nitrogenous matter, 
as the hoofs and horns of animals; and Vodatzle or 
Animal Alkalt, in contradistinction to the ‘fixed’ 
alkalis, potash or ‘vegetable’ alkali, and soda or 
‘mineral’ alkali. 

1799 A. Aixin Syllabus Lect. Chem. 7 Ammonia, or Vola- 
tile Alkali, 1801 Hatcuert in P&il. Traxs. XCII. 50 Ani- 
monia formed a yellow flocculent precipitate. 1810 Datton 
Syst. Chem. Philos. 1. v. § 6. 415 It has been long known to 
chemists as an important element, and under various names, 
..- namely, volatile alkali, hartshorn, spirit of sal ammoniac, 
etc., but authors at present generally distinguish it by the 
name of ammonia. 1822 J. Frinr Left. fr. Amer. 62 A 
chemical manufactory in which ammonia, copperas..and 
various acids, are prepared. 1855 Bain Sevses & /72t, 1. i. § 1 
In smelling salts, ammonia is the substance given forth. 

2. pop. Ammonia, or specifically Liquid Am- 
monia: a solution of ammonia in water, being the 
form in which it is commercially used. 

c18s50 J. Grirrin in Ure Dict, Arts I. 140 To judge at a 
glance of the money value of any given sample of ammonia. 
1863 Watts Dict, Chem, (1872) 1. 184 Solution of ammonia, 
Agueous ammonia, or simply Ammonia, Spirits of harts- 
horn. 


3. Chem. Extended to a large series of compounds, 
analogous to ammonia, in which one or more of 
the three hydrogen atoms of NH, are replaced by 
a basic metal or radical (AMINES), or by the oxygen- 
ized radical of an acid (AMIDES), or by both at 
once (ALKALAMIDES). 

1863 Watts Dict. Chenz. (1872) I. 169 Ammonias in which 
zor more atoins of hydrogen are replaced by an acid-radicle. 


1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. xxix. 312 Each alcohol also forms 
a series of compound ammonias. 


4. Comb. in which ammonia stands chiefly in 
attrib. relation, as ammonia zas, compounds, pro- 
cess, solution, substitution compound, works, etc. 
Also ammonia alum, amalzam, carbonate, salts, 
etc. in which AMMONIUM is now used in more 
systematic nomenclature. 

Ammonia-meter, an instrument for measuring 
the percentage of ammonia in an aqueous solution. 

1873 Fownes Chem, 136 Ammonia gas is colourless. 1879 
Atheneum 30 Aug. 277/3 The ‘ammonia process ’— which has 
been developed hy M. Ernest Solvay, of Brussels. 1864 
Reader 9 April 464 The pale reddish amethystine colour of 
ammonia-iron-alum, 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Couse.r. Phys. 
Sc. xxiv. 227 Paper prepared with the ammonia-citrate of 
iron. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 140 Mr. J. J. Griffin has con- 
structed a useful instrument called an Ammonia-meter. 


Ammoniac (4méawnixk), a.and sé, Forms: 4-5 
armoniak, -yac, 4-8 -iac, 5 -yak(e, ammonyak, 
amoniak, 7 -ac, 7-8 armoniack(e, ammoniack(e, 
7-ammoniac. [a. Fr. amoniac, armoniac, ad. L. 
ammoniac-um, a. Gr. dupwraxoy, belonging to 
Ammon or Ammonia, applied subst. to a salt, and 
a gum, both obtained from the Libyan region of 
Ammonia near the shrine of Jupiter Ammon; f. 
“Appwy, Gr. form of the name of the Egyptian 
Deity Amin. The corruption to armoniac found 
in med.L., Fr., and Eng., was perh. due to an 
association with the Gr. dpyovia fastening or joining, 
from the use of gum ammoniac as a cement, or of 
sal ammoniac in the joining of metals.] 

A. adj. 

1. in Sa/ Ammoniac (L. sal ammoniacus, Fr. sel 
ammtoniac) i.e. Salt of Ammon, a hard white opaque 
crystalline salt, supposed to have been originally 
prepared from the dung of camels near the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, as it still is in Egypt; chemi- 
cally Ammonium Chloride NH, Cl, formerly called 
Muritale of Ammonia; used in tinning iron, in 
pharmacy, and for the manufacture of Ammonium 
Alum for the dyer. 

1386 CuHaucer Chan, Yes. Prol. & T.245 Arsenik, sal 
armoniak {v.7. armonyak], and brimston. ¢1420 Padlad. on 
Husb. 1. 605 Hony, myxt with salt armonyake. 1470 Bh. 
Quintess. 9 1f 3e wole dissolue be gold to watir. putte panne 
yn pe watir corosyue. Sal armoniac. 1601 Hotianp Péiny 
(1634) 11. 415 This Ammoniacke salt is corrupted and sophis- 
ticate.. with the pit salt of Sicily called Cocanicus. 1605 
TimMe Querszt. 1, v. 20 Sal armoniac is of nature spirituall. 


1753 CHaMBerS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Autntontacum, The liquor 
will be scentless, and of the taste of sad armoniac. 1873 


284. 


Wittiamson Chew, viii. § 53, The hydrochlorate can be ob- 
tained in crystals... mixed with sal-ammoniac. 


2. in Gum Ammoniac, i.e. ‘gum of Ammon,’ a 
gum-resin, of pectiliar smell, and bitterish taste, 
the inspissated juice of an umbelliferous plant 
(Dorema Ammoniacum) found wild from North 
Africa to India, and perhaps of some of its con- 


geners. Employed in medicine, and as a cement. 

1627 Peacuam Geutl. Exerc. 1. xxi. (1634)67 Take Gumme 
Armoniacke, and grinde it with the juyce of Garlicke as fine 
as may be. 1734 £7. Bk. Rates 92 Gum Armoniack per too 
Weight. 1844 T. Granam Dom. Med. 31 (Tartar emetic] .. 
will operate as an expectorant, when combined with squill, 
gum ammoniac and camphor. 

3. Of the nature of ammonia, ammoniacal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 322 Also a volatile or Ar- 
moniac Salt. 1767 Monro in Phil. Trans. LVII. 511, I 
saturated some of it with the volatile ammoniac salt. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 30 Apr. 133/2 Samples of Ammoniac Sulphate. 

. Sb, 

1.=Gum Ammoniac: see A2. 
ammoniacum, 

c1420 Pallad, on Husb.\, 1120 White wex, hardde pitch, 
remysse ammonyak Thees three comixt. 1563 T. Gate 
Antidot, u. 62 The.. Hammoniacum dissolued in Vineger 
must be boyled. xg9z Percivati SA, Dict, Armoniague, 
Armoniake, Avmontacun 1601 Hottann Pédiny (1634) IL. 
180 Since we are fallen into the mention of Gums, it will not 
be amisse to treat of Ammoniack. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs 1.193 The Fennel bearing Ammoniack grows plenti- 
fully in the Deserts of Lybia. 1751 Cuampers Cycd. s.v., 
The good ammoniac is ofa pale colour. 18753 Woop Shera. 
(1879) 529 The influence of ammoniac upon the general sys- 
tem is very slight. 1876 Harvey Mat. Aled. 601 Ammo- 
niacum resembles the Persian drug. 

+ 2.=Ammonia. [mod.Fr. ammoniague.] Obs. 

1791 HaAmMILton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1, ili. 46 The colour 
may be restored by means of chalk or ammoniac (volatile 
alkali). 1802 CHEeNevix Chem. Newreucl. 55 Ammoniac is a 
term, which Mrs. Fulhame..has expressed a desire to see 
changed. I agree with her in preferring Ammonia. 

4] in Bole Armoniac (amoniak), it is a corrup- 
tion of Armeniac. ‘Bole Armoniac or the Aruie- 
nian Hole is a soft friable fatty earth, usually of a 
pale red colour.’ Chambers Cyc/. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 238 As bol armoniak 
{v7 armonyak, -yac, amoniak], verdegres, boras. 1585 
H. Liovp Trews. Health Oiij, Takeof .. Mastycke, Dragons 
bloud, bole Amonike new, of eche like quantitee. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health (1636), Coriander, Ginger, Bole Armo- 
niacke, of each a dram. 1627 Peacnam Compl. Gert. xiii. 
(1634) 139 Margaritone was..the first that devised laying 
Gold or Gilding upon Bole Armouniacke to be burnished. 
1751 Cuambers Cycd, s.v., This popularly, though corruptly 
called in English Bole Aritoniac, is called by the naturalists 
aArnienia terra, or Armenian clay. 

Ammoniacal (2#ménai-3kal), a. [f. prec. +-AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of ammonia. 

1732 ArBurHnor & ees of Diet 268 Jellies made of the solid 
parts of Animals contain a sort of ammoniacal Salt. 1798 
Phil, Tras. LUX XXVIII. 20 The mixture.. emitted am- 
moniacal gaz. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 301 A bitter 
extract, which affords Ammoniacal fumes. 1818 FARADAY 
Exp. Res. vii. 19 They gave off mucli ammoniacal gas. 1833 
Brewster Wat. Magic v. 113 A solution of the ammoniacal 
carbonate of copper. 1869 Rosco: £ den. Chent. 75 Theam.- 
moniacal liquors of the gasworks. 

Ammoniaco- (2ménai-ako), combining form of 
AMMONIAC or AMMONIACAL, as in ammoniaco- 
calculus, a form of urinary calculus; also=Am- 
MONIA +, aS in amnioniaco-magnesian phosphate. 

1804 WoLtasTon in PAZ Trans. XCLV. 420 The ammo- 
niaco muriate of platina. 1807 Marcer zérd. XCVII. 308 
No doubt an ammoniaco-inagnesian carbonate. 1849-52 
ToopCycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1291/2 A deposit occurs in the 
urine composed of the monobasic ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate, _ 

Ammoni‘acum: see AMMONIAC Br. 

+ Ammornial. Chem. Obs. [f. AMMoNIA +-AL.] 
= AMMONIACAL. 

1818 Accum Chen. Tests. 227 The ammonial solution. 

Ammonia'meter. (See Ammonia 4.) =Am- 
MONIA METER. Syut. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

+Ammoniate (Amownicit), Chem. Obs. [f. 
AmMONIA+-ATE4.] A combination of ammonia 
with a metallic oxide, as Ammonio-cupric oxide, 
formerly ammoniate of copper. See AMMONIDE. 

1844 T. Granam Dowz, Aled. 355 Antispasmodics and altera- 


tives, of which the best are, the flowers or acetate of zinc, 
quinine, ammoniate of copper. — 

Ammoniated (Amd niecitéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Combined with ammonia, ammoniuretted. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 274, I derived no benefit 
from any medicine whatever, except ammoniated tincture of 
valerian. 1874 Lommet Light 176 A solution of the ammo- 
niated oxide of copper is transparent. 

Ammonic (amp nik), a. rare. [f. AMMoniuM + 
10: cf. potass-ic, sod-ic, etc.] Of or derived from 
ammonium (or ammonia). 

1869 Exg. Mech. 19 Mar. 581/3 To name one chemist who 
considers the solution ammonic hydrate. 1876 Harvey A/até. 
Aled. 111 Ammonic Carbonate is only known in solution. 

Ammo‘nical, c. Chem. rare. = prec. 

1869 Eng. Afech. 19 Mar. 585/3 Vapour Volumes of Am- 
monical Salts. 3 

Ammonide (z'ménaid). Chem. [f. AMMONI-UM 
+-IDE.] A combination of ammonium with a 
metallic or other oxide; called also ammoniurct, 
and formerly, as an ammonia salt, ammoniate. 


Also in L. form, 


AMMUNITION. 


(Little used ; these being now viewed as metallic 
(or other) salts of ammonium; as Carbonic am- 
monide = Ammonium carbonate.) 


1876 Hartey Mat, Med. 107 Dry carbonic anhydride and 
dry amar ammonia combine directly to form carbonic am- 
monide. 


Ammonio- (4méunic), combining form of the 
word AMMONIUM, indicating the presence of that 
basyl or its salts in a compound; thus amsonio- 
chloride of silver, ammonio-cupric sulphate, am- 
monio-magnesian phosphate = magnesium and am- 
monium phosphate. 

1853 Family Her. 3 Dec. 510/2 The solution of ammonio- 
nitrate of silver. 1876 Harvey Jat, Med. 207 Ammonio- 
chloride of Iron was discovered by Basil Valentine in the 
14th cent, 


Ammonite (zménait). [f. mod.L. amméniles 
(after alites, asphaltites, etc.: see -1TE), f. by Bru- 
guiére on the med.L. name Corn1 Ammonis ‘ Am- 
mon’s horn,’ given to these fossils from their re- 
semblance to the involuted hom of Jupiter Ammon. 
At first used as L., with pl. Ammonzix.] 

1. A fossil genus of Cephalopods, consisting of 
whorled chambered shells, containing many species; 
once supposed to be coiled snakes petrified, and 
hence called Swake-stones. (Scott AZarmtiozz 11. xiii.) 

1758 Phil. Trans. L.786 In this rock .. the Ammonitz, or 
Snake-stones, as they are commonly called, are found. 1798 
La Perouse’s Voy. round World I11. 299 A very close analogy 
between the ammonite and nautilus. 1816 W.Smity Strata 
(dent.1 The Muscles and Ammonites found in Ironstone. 
13847 TENNyson Priucess Prol.15 Huge Ammonites, and the 
first bones of Time. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schon. viii. 77 


In a nudular mass of bluish-gray limestone... I laid open my 
first-found ammonite. ; , 

+2. Formerly used for AMMITES, i.e. oolite. Ods. 

1706 Puitties, 4 #2992022¢tes, a sort of stone call’d the lesser 
Spawn-stone. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Aniunites is the 
same with what is otherwise called 4 mmzonites. 

Ammonitiferous (%:monaiti-féras), a. [f. prec. 
+-FEROUS bearing.] Containing fossil ammonites. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 126 The ammonitiferous lime- 
stones of the Southern Apennines, 1860 Wricut in Q. Fri. 
Geol. S. XVI. 3. 375 The ammonitiferous beds of the Lias. 

Ammonium (Améwniim). Chem. [a. mod.L. 
ammonium, formed by Berzelius, 1808,0n AMMONIA, 
after analogy of soda, sodium, magnesia, magnesium, 
and the names of the recent metals generally.] The 
tadical supposed to exist in the salts of ammonia, 
a compound of 4 equivalents of hydrogen with 1 of 
nitrogen, NH,, which behaves in composition as a 
monatomic alkaline metal, replacing, and present- 
ing close analogies to, sodium and potassium. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in PArl. Traus. XCVIII. 364 From 
platina to potassium there is a regular order of gradation as 
to physical and chemical properties, and this would probably 
extend to ammonium, could it be obtained in the fixed form. 
1850 Dauseny A fon, The. ix. 295 The atomic volume which 
these lighter metals, viz. ammonium, barium, calcium .. have. 
1875 Ure Dict, Arts I. 142 Although it may be objected... 
that the metal ammonium is not known, yet a curious me- 
talliccompound of this metal with mercury has been obtained. 

b. attrié. In names of compounds in which aw- 
monia was formerly, and is still often, used, as avz- 
morium salts, carbonate, chloride, phosphale. Also 
ammonium alum (see ALUM 2); ammonium 
amalgam, a soft solid metallic substance, an amal- 
gam of ammonium and mercury, analogous to the 
sodium and potassium amalgams. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1872) 1. 188 Ammonium-salts are 
isomorphous with potassium salts. /é/d. 195 Spoken of as 
anmmontion-lases m contradistinction to the avz/ze- or ant- 
mouta-bases. 1869 Roscoe Alent. Chent. 214 Aumoniunt 
Chloride, or sal-ammoniac. © 1873 Wittiamson Chezz. viil. 
§ 52 The ammonium amalgam very rapidly decomposes when 
removed from the liquid. 

+Ammo'‘niuret. Chem. Obs. [f Ammonia + 
-URET.] = AMMONIDE, AMMONIJATE, 

1839 Hooper Med. Dict. 89 Anintoniuret, a compound of 
ammonia and a metallic oxide; as awwonturet of gold, 
silver, zinc, etc. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

Ammo‘niuretted, #//. a. ?Ods. [f prec. + 
-ED.] Combined with ammonia (or, accoiding to 
later views, ammonium); as ‘amoniuretted oxide of 
gold,’ now ‘aurate of ammonium.’ 

1854 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 503 Ammoniuretted 
Oxide of Silver. ¢1865 J. Wytpe in Crre. Sc. 1. 374/17 An 
explosive compound of silver is produced by adding liquid 
ammonia to the oxide of silver; forming what is termed the 
ammoniuretted oxide. 


Ammophilous (émprfiles), a. [f. Gr. dupos 
sand + fidos loving, fond.] Sand-loving; applied 
to plants or insects which inhabit sandy places. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ammunition («mizni‘fan), sd. Also 7-8 amu-. 
fa. 16-17thc. Fr. a(w)munition, vulgarly amont- 
Zion, an army corruption of mzzez¢i0n (also vulgarly 
monition), HW. Estienne (1578) says ‘le peuplier 
grossier prononce monition (amontlion, selon autres) 
pour mznition’; and Ménage (1672), ‘les soldats 
disent fain Z’amoniiion ; mais les officiers disent 
pain de munilion’—Thurot Pron. Frang. 1881, p. 
275. Apparently caused by taking /a munidion as 
/'amonition through confusion of the novel wzn7- 


AMMUNITION. 


tion with the familiar a(d)monttion a *waming’ 
legal or ecclesiastical. Cf. sox d’ Acajou for notx 
de Cajou. Subseq. rejected in Fr. (exc. as a vul- 
garism), but retained in Eng. with ayzvz-, assimi- 
lated to words from L. in z#2m-, comm-, ann-, ctc. 
L. adm- does not become amm- in Fr. or Eng.] 

1. Military stores or supplies; formerly, of all 
kinds (as still a¢frzb.: see 3); 2202, articles used in 
charging guns and ordnance, as powder, shot, shell; 
and by extension, offensive missiles generally. 

@1626 Bacon Adv. Villiers(J.) Convenient arms and a[m]- 
munition for their defence. 1642 Declar. Lords § Comm. 
7 Jan. 6 Horses, Armes, and Amunition, 1671 Mitton Sav- 
son 1277 He all their ammunition And feats of war defeats. 
169z Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) IL. 413 A French prize of 
180 tunns, laden with ammunitions. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ, 
Jerus.(1732 54 Lhe Amunition used in Battering the City. 
1710 Load. Gaz. mmmmdccvi ’2, 25000 Fire-locks, with a suit- 
able Proportion of Ammunition, 1769 Mrs. Harris in Prev, 
Lett. Ld. Malmesb. 1,177 The ammunition of these rioters 
consisted chiefly of dirt, but many stones were seen to be 
thrown. 1870 Knicut Crown /fist. Eng. x). 519 At seven 
in the evening their ammunition was nearly exhausted. 

. fig. 

1645 Br. Hatt Content. 103 This spiritual] Ammunition 
shall sufficiently furnish the soul for her encounter with her 
lastenemy. 1833 Marryat et, Simp. (1863170, I had finished 
my meal, which did not take long, for want of ammuni- 
tion. 

3. attrib. as ammunition-boots, -bread, -hal, -loaf, 
-shoes, etc., those supplied to soldiers as equipment 
or rations; ammunition-face, a warlike onc; 
ammunition-house, one used for the storage of 
ammunition ; ammunition-wagon, one used to 
convey the ammunition for a force. 

a1658 CLeveLann Clev, Vind, (1677) 96 So much for his 
Warlike or Ammunition Face. 1663 Butter Hud. 1, i. 314 
Lin’d with many a piece Of ammunition bread and cheese. 
1692 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 471 An ammunition loafe 
of bread was sold for 18 soals, 1693 W. Ronertson Phrascol, 
Gen. 1320 A ammunition whore, scortum castrense, 1 
Lond, Gaz, mmmccxcvi/4 Deserted .. Thomas Stone .. too 
away with him his Ammunition Hat. 1703 Luttrete Brief 
Rel. (1857) V. 356 Whose ammunition house at Turin is blown 
uP by some incendiaries. 1844 Reezdl. §& Ord. Arty 152 The 
Men are entitled to their Ammunition Boots or Shoes, with 
the rest of their Clothing. 1858 Froune Hist. Eng. 1V. 275 
Ammunition waggons were prepared and loaded. 

Ammunition (zmizni‘fon', v [f. sb.: cf. Fr. 
amunilionner.| To supply with ammunition. 

1644 Prynne & Wacker Fiennes’s Trial 1g Why did he 
fortifie and ammunition the City? 

Ammunitioned (zemizni‘fond), £7/.2. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Supplied with ammunition. 

1653 J. Taytor (Water P.) Fourn. Wales (1859) 13 If it be 
well mand, victualled and ammunitioned, it is invincible. 
1870 Daily \ ews 17 Dec., The remaining forty, well armed, 
ammunitioned, and in good condition, established themselves 
in two or three private houses. 

Amnemonic (emnimpnik), a. Path. [f. Gr. a 
priv. + uynuovikds “of memory: see MNEXONICS ; 
cf. Gr. durnper forgetful] Characterized by loss 
of memory. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amner, obs. (regular 16thc.) f. ALMONER. 


| Amnesia (&mni‘sia), Path. [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
dpvnota forgetfulness.] Loss of memory. 

1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 130 In place of there being 
simply a difficulty in expressing a clearly originated idea, 
there may be a condition of amnesia, 1880 Bastian Bratn 
xxix. 62x An ordinary case of Amnesia..in which the ‘vo- 
litional’ and ‘associational’ recall of names was impossible. 

Amnesic ,£mnfsik, -ezik), a. Path. [f. prec. 
+-Ic.] Of or pertaining to amnesia. 

1868 OcLE in Lancet 21 Mar. 370/2 The inability to speak, 
ts not. .occasioned by forgetfulness of words—in other words, 
not amnesic. 1880 Bastian Brain xxix. 662 A grave Amnesic 
condition as regards Speech. 

Amnestic (&mne'stik), a. Aled. [f. Gr. duvy- 
oria forgetfulness +-1¢.] Causing loss of memory. 
(Said of diseases, poisonous agents, etc.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amnestied (z'mnéstid), 4f/.a. [f. Amnesty v. 
+-ED.] Admitted to amnesty, having past (poli- 
tical) offences overlooked or forgiven. 

1809 Ldn. Rev. X111. 440 Of this class are the amnestied 
emigrants. 1879 Daily News 29 Oct. 5/4 The amnestied 
Communards. 

Amnesty (x mnésti), 54. [a. Fr. amnestie (16th. 
in Litt.), or ad. its original, L. ammnéstia, a. Gr. 
dyuvnotia oblivion, f. duvnoros not remembering. 
Used occas. in 16-17th c. in L. and Gr. form.] 

1. Forgetfuluess, oblivion; an intentional over- 
looking. 

1592 Sik T.Smity in T. Wright Q. £7/iz. Ortg. Lett. (1838) 
I. 456 To treade all underfoote that hath gone heretofore, 
with a perpetual] ausnario, and to begyn a new lyfe. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xxiii. § 6. (1873) 223 Reconcilement 
is better managed by an amnesty, and passing over that 
which is past. 1624 SanpeRSoN Scrm. Ad. Pop. v. (1674! 242 
Cur forgotten, and buried in a perpetual Amnesty. 1647 

owe. Lett, III. vi, I did not think Suffolk waters had 
such a lethzan quality in them, as to cause such an aym- 

nestia in him of his friends. 1724 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 2. 
(1822!60 Amnesty, anunremembrance. 1880 Contemp. Rev. 


XXXVII. 474 By mutual amnesty men avoid seeing the real 
drift of each other's statements. 
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2. Anact of oblivion, a gencral overlooking or 
pardon of past offences, by the ruling authority. 

1580 North /°/ufarch (1676) 1020 A law that no man should 
be called in question nor troubled for things that were past. . 
called A wnestia,or law of Oblivion. 1693 /em.Count Teckely 
ut.105 He should grant them in due form an Amnesty for all 
that was pass‘d. 1782 Burke Penal Laws ayst. Irish Cath. 
Wks. VI. 274 An act of amnesty and indulgence. 1787 
Maopison in Sparks’ Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) IV. 167 The in- 
surgents decline accepting the terms annexed to the amnesty. 
1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1.174 An amnesty was granted, 
with few exceptions, to all who, during the late troubles, 
had been guilty of political offences. ; 

nesty \amntsti), vw. [f. prec. sb.] To give 
amnesty to, to admit to amnesty ; to proclaim the 
overlooking of the past offences of (rebels). 

1809 [See AmnesTIED,] 1837 CarLyLe /’r, Kev. IIL, v. iii. 
294 And so hereby all is ammestied, and finished? 1851 
Mariotti /taly i. 33 It was, in fact, the pope himself, or the 
papacy that was amnestied. 1869 “cho 13 Dec., Mr. Glad- 
stone.. won't be bullied into amnestying the Fenian convicts. 

+ A'mnic(ke, a.) Oés.-° [ad. L. amnic-us, f. 
amn-ts a river: see -Ic.]_ Of or belonging to a river. 

1623 in CockeraM. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

A'mnic, 2.2 [f. Gr. duvi-oy + -1¢.] = AMNIOTIC a. 

1855 RaMSBoTHAM Oédstet. Surg. 16 It contains..a free acid 
known as amnic acid. : ; 

+ Amnicolist. 04s.—° [f. L.amzco/a dwelling 
by a river (f. aven-is river + -co/a inhabitant + -IsT.]} 
“One that dwells by a river.’ Bailey 1731; in J. 

+ Amni‘genous, 2. Oés.-° [f. L. amnigen-us 
tiver born (f. ave-is + -gen-us born) + -ous.] ‘Born 
or bred in, of, or near a river.’ Bailey 1731; in J. 

Amunion (2 mnign). PAys. [a. Gr. dpvioy the 
caul, dim. of duvés lamb.] The innermost mem- 
brane enclosing the foetus before birth. 

1667 Phil. Trans. I. 511 The Foetus is nourished only 
from the Amnion by the Mouth. 1764 Smeiwie A/rdw. I. 
114 The Chorion is on the inside lined with another membrane 
called Amnion. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 127 The clere- 
story windows covered with the amnion of sheep. 

b. attrib. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 11. xviii. 133 All known Am- 
nion Animals, coincide in many important points of organ- 
ization and development. : 

Amnios (x'mnifs). [a variant of \ MNION, founded 
abe an erroneous form of the Greek.] 

. Phys. = AMNION. 

1657 Phys. Dict, Amuros, the inner skin that compasseth 
the child round inthe womb. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys.- 
Mech. 374 The upper part of the involving Amnios. 1797 
Phil, Trans, UXXXVII. 193 The two membranes .. the 
chorionandamnios, 1828 Kirspy & Spence Entomol. VV. xliv. 
236 Regarded as foetuses in their amnios rather than eggs. 
1845 Noe: Richter’s Flower etc. Pieces 11. ix. 37 A little 
hidden creature, which has past from the fcetus-slumber into 
the sleep of death, out of the amnios-skin of this world into 
the shroud, the amnios-skin of the next. oan 

2. Bot, ‘The fluid that is produced within the sac 
which receives the embryo-rudiment and engenders 
it.’ Zreas. Bot. 1866. 

1816 Keitn Physiol. Bot. 1. 293 The amnios had just made 
its appearance in the upper region of the chorion. 1830 
Linotey Vat, Syst. Bot. Introd. 33 The amnios always sur- 
rounds the embryo in an early state. 

|| Amniota ‘zmni,dta), sd. /. [mod.L. formed 
anomalously, after AuNIoTIC.] The vertebrates, 
comprising reptiles, birds and mammals, which 
possess in embryonic life an allantois and an amnion. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man M1. xviii. 137 Man is a true 
Amnion Animal, and, in common with all other Amniota, has 
descended from the Protamnion. 

Amniotic (zmni,gtik), z. [mod. form. on the 
non-Gr. form AMNIOS (prob. first in Fr. which has 
amnios, amntotique) alter chaotic, Nilotic, demotic: 
see oTic. The Gr. form from dpvioy would have 
been dumaxds, amniac.) Of or pertaining to an 
amnion; of the nature of, or characterized by, an 
amnion. a. ys. 

182z Imison Sc. § Art Il. 140 The amniotic acid is found 
in the liquor of the amnios ofacow. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I. 128 The amniotic liquid contains albumin, pyin.. and in 
some instances glucose. 1877 Huxtry Anat. (nv, An. vii. 
445 A more or less complete amniotic investment. 

b. Bol. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 13 Nymphzacer .. embryo en- 
closed in the enlarged amniotic sac. 

|| Amo'ber, -br, -byr. Also amabyr. [Welsh 
amobr (-byr, -ber); f. ambi + wobr, gwobr a reward, 
fee.] Technical term in the Welsh Laws for the 
‘maiden-fee’ formerly payable to a lord on the 
marriage of a maid of his manor. 

se Cuamsers Cyci. s.v. Chevage, Coke observes there 
is still a kind of Chevage subsisting in Wales called Amobyr, 
paid to the prince of Wales for the marriage of daughters. 

+ Amo‘brage. ds. [f. prec. +-aGE; perh. orig. 
in AFr. Also latinized as amobragium.] The 


payment or proceeds of the Amober. 

1750 Carte Hist, Eng. I. 338 The fines usually paid to 
the lord by his tenants for the marriage of their daughters, 
called Amobragium, were moderated. 

+Amo'breship. Oés. [f. as prec.+-SsHIP.] 
The right or title to receive the Amober. 

1495 cict11 Hen. VJ1, xxxiii, Thamobreship of the Counties 
of Caernervan and Anglesey with Reglorshippes and Raglor- 
shippes of thadvoures of the same Counties. 


AMOLLISHMENT. 


admoderd-ri;, f.ad to + moderari: sce MODERATE. ] 
To moderate, restrain. 

«1450 Ant. de la / our xciv.122 Where as there be riotlis 
and debatys and striff, the wisdom of gode counsaile . . aimo- 
derithe suche thinges. 1483 Caxton Cato B iij, One may.. 
amodere or restreyne in hyin self all illycite cogytacions. 

Amoeba (imibi). Zoo/. 11. ameebe, amoebas. 
(ad. Gr. dyo:By change, alternation.] A micro- 
scopic animalcule (class /’ro/oz0a) consisting of a 
single cell of gelatinous sarcode, the outer layer of 
which is highly extensile and contractile, and the 
inner fluid and mobile, so that the shape of the 
animal is perpetually changing. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anco. piaed. 52 The Proteus (Amaba 
42.) .. affords a singular example of an acrite anunal, 1855 
H. Srencer Psychol. (1872) 1.1. iv. 307 The Amazba, a speck 
of jelly having no constant forin, sends out .. prolongations 
of its substance, 1878 Macauister /nvertebr. 22 These 
amozbz:..are little masses of protoplasm, moving and taking 
tood by means of pseudopodia. 

b. Comb. as amaba-like. 

1864 H. Spencer //lust. Progr. 398 Immense numbers of 
Amocba-like creatures .. in a framework of horny fibres, con- 
Stitute sponge. 

Amebean (xm/b/-in), a.; also amebean. [f. L. 
amabe-us (a, Gr. dpoiBat-os interchanging, f. duoiBy 
change) +-an.] Alternately answering, responsive. 

1658 Puitiirs, Ammaedbran Verses are such as answer one 
another by course; as in some of Virgil's Eclogues. 1810 
Cotertwwce Friend vi. i. (1876) 279 Those contests or Amoi- 
bean eclogues, between workmen for the superior worth and 
dignity of their several callings. 1861 Sit. Rev. 25 May 526 
That amocbean exchange of witticisms between the Bench 
and the Bar. 1883 Cornh. Alag. Jan. 80 Spring and Winter 
.. sing an amarbean ode. ; 

Amebiform (im/rbiffim), a. [f. Amas-a + 
-(1)FORM.] Amoaba-like; a/so, having many vary- 
ing shapes, proteiform. 

1859 J. GREENE /’vofozva 31 Smaller portion of Grantia show- 
ing ciliated ama:biform particles. 1872 NicHotson /alzront. 
67 Sponges may be defined as Rhizopoda composed of 
numerous amcebiform masses of sarcode. 1876 M. Foster 
Phys. (1879) Introd. 1 Merely ama:biform phases in the lives 
of certain animals or plants. 

Ameeboid (amfboid), a. Bio/. [f. Amap-a + 
-o1).] Of the character of the Amoeba; Amavba-like. 

1861 J. Greene Calcent, 52 Such amocboid particles occa- 
sionally become detached. 1872 Huxtey P&ys. vii. 157 The 
amceboid movements of the white corpuscles of the blood. 
1878 M Nas Sof. 16 The protoplasm escapes forming 
uniciliate zoospores which soon lose the cilia and become 
ameeboid, | net ; 

Amoibite (4moi-bait). 3/77. [mod.f. (Ger. 1844) 
Gr. dyuBy change +-ITE.] A mineral, classed as 
a variety of Gersdorffite, or Nickel glauce. 

1837-68 Dana J/i2. 73 Von Kobell’s amoibite .. occurs at 
Lichtenberg in the Fichtelgebirge in light steel-gray octa- 
hedrons. ' : 

+ Amoi‘nder, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. amotndr-ir 
to lessen, f. @ to+ moindre:—L. minor less.] To 
lessen, diminish. 

1601 Br. Bartow Serm. Paules Crosse 29 Doth rengrege 
or amoinder, that is, make greater or lesse the faults com- 
mitted. @ 1631 Donne A risteas (1633) 74 Which might cause 
damage or losse to the Revenues of thetr Prince, amoyndring 
and diminishing his Tributes. 

Amok, amoke, variants of AMUCK. 

Amo'k(e,z. rare. [see Axuck.] Torun amuck. 

1866 C. Brooke Serdwak I. 29 On our return to Sarawak, 
we found a boy only sixteen years old had amoked in the 
town. /érd. 27 Such causes in most instances lead to the 
Malay amoking. ; 

+ Amo:lify, v. Ods. [App. a confusion between 
amolysh (AMOLLISH), a common word in Caxton, 
and mollify, Fr. mollifier (16th c. in Litt.) ; but 
perh. only a misreading of amolysh, in MS.] 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xxix/1 The holy ghoost .. amoly- 
fyeth and softeth hard thynges by the yefte of pyte. 

+ Amo'lish, v. Obs. [a.amoliss- pr. stem of Fr. 
amolir ‘to remove or put away hardly, with pain, 
or much adoc’ Cotgr., ad. L. dmdli-r?: sce next. 
Cf. demolish.] To remove forcibly, do away with. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 286 Purgatory.. is utterly 
amolished before the general Judgment finished. a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. Wks. IX. 283, I have yet one thing to do, 
and that is to amolish the suspicion. 

+ Amoli'tion. Oés. rare—'. [ad. L. dmdtition- 
em, n. of action f. dazd/iri to remove with an effort, 
f. d away + mdliri to exert oneself upon, f. moles a 
heavy mass.] Removal, displacement. 

1673 Br. Warp A fol. Myst. Gosp. 4 (L.) We ought here 10 
consider a removal or amolition of that supposal; the grounds 
and reasons of this amolition. 

+ Amo'llish, v. Oés.; also 5 amolish, -ysh. 
[a. amoliss. pr. stem of OFr. amoltr (mod. amoll:r) 
to soften, f. @ tot+molir:—L. mollire to soften.) 


To soften, mollify, appease. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 10 Deboneyrte amolissheth and makyth 
softe the hertes of his enemyes. 1480 — Ovid's Metam. >. 
viii, The mayde, whom love overcam..and lytil and lytyt 
amollyshyd. 1483 — G. de la Tour A viij b, Cortosye.. 
amolysshyth thyre and wrathe of euery creature. 


+Amo'llishment. Oés. rave. In 7 amolish-. 
[a. Fr.amo/lissement softening, f.amollir: see prec.] 


Softening down, mitigatton. ; 
¢€161rz Donne Lott, Wks VI. 356 These of which we speak 


1 Amo'dere, uv. Obs. [a. OFr. amodére-r, ad. L. | at this present are capable of no Eacuse, no amolishment. 


AMOME. 


+Amo'me. Ods. rare. [a. Fr. amome:—L. 
amom-un.] = AMOMUM. 

1382 Wycuir Xev. xviii. 13 Marble, and canel, and amome, 
that fs, a swete saneringe tree (Vulg. cénnamomitnt). 

Amomeous (Amdumies), a. [f. Amom-uM + 
-Eous.] Of the nature of amomum. 

1853 in Mayne £2. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

if o'mous, 2. xonce-zd. [f Gr.dpwp-os blame- 
less+-ous.]  Blameless. : 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Myst. Div.11 That it [the 
Church] shold be holi and without blemish, or rather Amom. 
ous... that is irreprehensible, safeguarded from the bitings 
of Momus, one of the feined Gods among the Gentils. 

|| Amomum (4méumim). Rarely in 7 amomus. 
[L.amdmum,a.Gr.duwpov applied to some, perhaps 
several, oriental spice plants] An odoriferous 
plant. The Avzonum of the ancients not being 
certainly identified, the word was used with un- 
certain denotation by earlier writers; it is now 
appropriated to a genus of aromatic plants (N.O. 
Zingiberacex) including the species which yield 
Cardamoms and Grains of Paradise. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. viii. (1495)607 Amomum 
hath that name for it smellyth as Canell dooth : that hyghte 
Cynamun. 1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 26 Amomum is a 
small bushe.. Some call ita christenmase rose. 1637 Napses 
Microcosm. in Dodsl 1X 140 Perfumes, no Persian aromats, 
Ponticamomus,or Indian balsam Can imitate a1719 ADDISON 
Dial. Medals xxiv (1727' 140 Let Araby extol her happy 
coast Her Cinnamon and sweet Amomuin boast. 1769 SiR 
J. Hitt Fam. Herbal(1812)8 The common amomum [Séso2 
Amomun)| otherwise called bastard stone parsley. 1855 
Sincreton Virgil 1 21 And prickly brier amomum yield. 

Amoner, amonerer, obs. forms of ALMuNER. 

Among (imo), edv. and prep. Forms: 1 on 
semonge, on semang(e, 1-2 onmang(e, 1-6 a- 
mang(e (north. after 3), 2-6 amonge, 2- among, 
6-’mong. Worth. 4 omang, 4- amang. Also 2 
enmang, 4-5 emang, 5 in mange, emonge, 5-6 
emong. See Ione. [orig.a phrase, ov in + gemang 
mingling, assemblage, crowd (f.gese2gan to mingle, 
combine: see MENG); hence, with a sb. in the 
genitive, ‘in the assemblage or company of,’ then 
used prepositionally with dat. or acc. Bef. 1100, 
the full oz gemangie was reduced to onmang, 
whence by regular phonetic gradation aang, 
among. The simple zesang was also used pre- 
positionally without ov, giving later yong, IMONG, 
Mone. Between among and zmong, thus used side 
by side, arose e102. Modern poets also abbreviate 
aniong to mong. There was a parallel Bisonc.] 

A. prep. 

Prim, sign. In the mingling or assemblage of; 
hence, surrounded by and associated with. 

(Cf. A mid, -st, sometimes loosely used instead.) 

Passage from phrase to preposition :— 

a 1000 Elene'Grein)1o5 On feonda gemang[= in thecompany 
of the enemies]; AZetr. Ps. Ixxxi.1 God mihti3 sté6d godum 
on gemonge [ —the good among, in company wh the good). 

I. Of relation between object and objects. 

1. Of the local relation of a thing (or things) to 
several surrounding objects with which it is grouped: 
Surrounded by locally. (With £/. sé.) 

a1ooo0 Afetr, Ps. xxv. 9 Ne forleos mine sawle ongemang 
bam arleasum. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 16 Swa sceap 
gemang wulfas [Zsudzisf in middum vel inmong; Aeshzw. in 
middej}. c¢1160 Hatton G, ibid., Swa scep onmang wulfen. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hon. 195 Alse shep amang wulfes. 1250 
Lay 17742 Com vt..among alle his cnihtes. ¢ 1300 Pof. Sc. 
(Wright: 133 Among all the planetes the sonne a-midde is. 
61374 CHaucer 7roylus iv. 697 The body sate amange hem 
there. 1382 Wyctir Jade. xiil. 7 Other seedis felden amonge 
thornis. 1535 CoverDALe Gex. iii.8 Amonge the trees of the 
garden, 1605 Verstecan Dec. /utell. 1. (162816 To run up 
and downe one ainong another like madmen. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. VIII, v. ii. 18 To make me wait at doore..’Mong 
Boyes, Groomes, and Lackeyes. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 6 
6 The Lacedemonians rose up..and.. received himamong 
them. 1842 Loner. Slave's Dream ini, He saw once more his 
dark-eyed queen Among her children stand. ¢ 1842 — Bridge 
vi, Like those waters rushing Among the wooden piers. 

B. (See also Emona.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 709 He emang his fayis al Defendit 
him full douchtely. «1460 Towxley Myst. 22 Emang both 
more and myn. 1592 Davies As/rza in Chalmers’ Eng. 
Poets V.101/2 Fairmonth.. Emong thy days her birthday is. 

b. Among the hands of: under the charge of, while 
being treated or attended to by, (Fr. entre les mains 
de). Obs. or dial. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 97/3 He deyed sodaynly emong 
the handes of the sergeans. 1534 Lp. Brrners Gold. Bk. 
Af, Aurel. \1546 Evjb, They that haue the charge of a 
prince .. haue amonge theyr handes, hym that afterwarde 
oughte to gouerne. 1535 CovEROALE Jer. xviii. 4 The vessel 
that the Potter nade off claye brake amonge his hondes. 
Mod, north, ‘The work that we have among our hands, #.¢. 
with which we are engaged. , ; 

2. Of the relation of a thing (or things) to the 
whole surrounding group or composite substance : 

Surrounded by the separate components or particles 
of. (With collectives, and sing names of subslances ; 
with the latter zz is often substituted.) 

e175 Lad, /Jomt. 43 Pe leit a-monge bunre. ¢1290 OrmIN 
15367 Sibben don pe3, falls annd flrd Amang pe gode lare, 
¢ 1300 Pop. Sc.(Wright!135 Whan hit cometh ainong the fur. 
¢ 1384 Cnaucer //.0f Fame 1687 A potful of bawme. . Amonge 
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a basket ful of roses. 1535 Fisner Wks. (1883) 437 This 
multitude, amonge whiche our sauiour Christe was. 1697 
Dameter Voy. (1729) 1. 235 Vinello’s .. are much used among 
Chocolate to perfume it. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 431 P3 A 
.. Stone, which I found among the gravel. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L.iu. xi, Among the bubbling blood. 1851 Loner. Gold. 
Leg.165 We were among the crowd that gathered there. 

3. Of the relation of anything in a local group to 
the other members of the group, although these do 
not actually surround it; as of an individual to 
the other members of the sane community: In 
company, association, communion, or residence with 
or beside ; in the house, city, or country of. (=L. 
apud, Fr. ches, Ger. bei.) 

c117§ Lamb, Hom. 19 He tom among us. c1200 ORMIN 
299 Hzefedd preost Amang Iudisskenn peode. c12z30 Ancr. 
#&.158 Ich wunie among men. c1250Gex. § Ex. 700 Cristes 
helpe be us amonge! 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. VII. 
45 Otho regnede among Duchesmen [apd Tentonivos). 
1535 CoveRoALE Judy. i, The Cananites dwelt among them 
at Gaser, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 156 » 3 We have several 
of these irresistible Gentlemen among us when the Company 
is in Town. 1756 Burke Vrud. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1.32 The 
whim and caprice of one ruling man among them. 1807 
Crappe Par. Reg. 1. 478 Susan..had some pride Among 
our topmost people to preside. 

4. Of the relation of a thing to others in the same 
nominal or logical group: In the number or class of. 

1297 R. Grouc. 393 Roberd Courtehese puderward hys 
herte caste .. among opbere gode kny3tes. 1340 A yend. 103 
Amang alle be he3e names of oure lhorde pis is be uerste. 
¢1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 6551 Omang alle bat bar has bene 
sene, I fyndewryten paynes fourtene. 1398 TREvisa Barth. 
De P. R. xu. i. (1495) 438 Amonge all elementes water is 
prouffytablest. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 Among 
other ther was..in my companye a worshipful gentylman. 
1665 Mantey Grofius’s L.-Countr.-Warrs 297 Many were 
wounded, among whom was Count William. 1777 Hume 
Ess. & Treat. 1. 86 Among the other excellencies of man. 
1792 G. WAKEFIELO Mes. {. 529 My poetical taste is among 
the most fastidious. 1849 Sir J. Srepnen Eccl. Biog. 1. 111 
It is among the mysteries which we are bound to revere. 

b. esp. of things distinguished in kind from the 
rest of the group: Preeminent among, as distin- 
guished from, in comparison with, above the others. 

€1230 Aucr. R.2 Moni cunne riwle beod, auh tuo beod 
among alle bet ich chulle speke of. c1375 in ReZ. Aut. 1.40 
As the male. . among trees of wodes, So 1s my derlyng among 
sones. 1382 Wycuir Lvkei.28 Blessid be thou ainong wym- 
men![Ags. on wifum]. a1450 bork Alyst. Pewterers Fj, 
In mange al othir ane bare 1. 1523 Lo. Berners Frotssart 
1. cccli. 564 Your folkes haue brent my house, the whiche I 
loued among all other. c1ggo Martowe Faustus 149 Mong 
which, as chief, Faustus, we cometothee A/od. She is one 
among many. He isa Saul among the people. 


II. Of the relation of a predicable (attribute, 
action, event) to things or circumstances. 

+5. Of the relation of a fact or event to the 
circumstances which surround it; esf. (in early 
usage) to the time during or i course of which it 
happens. Oés. 


c1075 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1002 On gemang bysum 


, ofsloh Leofsiz .. bas cynges heah gerefan. /é7d. an. 1052 pa 


amang bison ba weard Godwine eorl zewarnod. 1131 /did. an. 
1127 Ofslazen on ane circe. amang pane messe._ 1154 /did. 
an. 1135 E.n-mang bis was his nefe cumen to Engle-land. 
1250 Lay. 18174 Amang pis motinge Merlyn atwende. c1340 
Hamrote Pr. Conse 2240 Omang his grete anguys, Hym 
pai sal tak. 1475 Caxton Fason 12 b, Among these thinges 
during these triews the king of sklauonye sente his propre 
messager. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 155/1 Saynt ambrose.. gaue 
up his ghoost emonge the wordes of his prayers. 1528 Gar- 
DINER in Pocock Kec. Ref I lit. 137 Among all which re- 
quests nothing certain is proponed. a@1691 Baxter in Tul- 
loch Exy. Pxurit, iti. 306, 1 never went to any place among 
all my life.. which f had before .. thought of. ; 

+b. Hence conj. phr. among that: during the 
time that, whilst. Ods. 

@ 1075 U. E. Chron. (Laud, MS.) an. 1046 Amang bam pe hi 
ridon. c1123 /é/d. an. 1105 Onmang bam pe he bar wunode. 
c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 183 Among bat be sowle wited . be 
licame worped hewe. 

6. Of the relation of any action or attribute per- 
vading a group to the members of the group: With 
or by .the members of a group) generally. 

¢1200 OrMIN 2350 Nass patt nzefre fundenn er Amang wim- 
menn onn eorbe. 1250 Lay. 29590 Amang the king his cnihtes 
me cleope[de] heom moglynges. 1297 R. Gtouc. 50 Ac ber was 
among hem deol ynow. 1481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 4 Vsed 
-.emonge marchantes and other comone peple. 1483 Acé 
1 Rich. //1, i. § 1 Grevous vexacions dailly growen among 
the King’s Subgiettis. 1535 CoverDaLe 1 Cor. v. 1 There 
goeth a commen reporte, that there is whordome amonge 
you. 1611 Bete 1 Saw. xvii. 12 The man went among men 
for an old man in the dayes of Saul. 1711 Appison Sfecé. 
No. 131 P 7, I pass among some for a disaffected Person. 
1807 Syp. SmitH Plyneley’s Lett. i. Wks. 111.62 To render 
the military service popular among the Irish. 1877 LytTe1L 
Landm. i. iv. 118 The strife of ages may have blotted out 
their remembrances from among men. . 

7. Of the relation of distribution or division to 
the various partakers; Divided between, in portions 
to each of, to be shared by severally. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 23 Pis lond was deled a bre among pre sones. 
¢1300 4. Alis. 4677 He nam Daries tresour, And pertid hit 
among his kynne. 1382 Wyctir Yoh vi.g What ben thes 
thingis among so many men? 1611 Biste 7d/d., What are 
they among so many? 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 507? 5 The 
scandal of a he.. when diffused among several thousand. 
Mod. That leaves five shillings among us. 

8. Of the relation of joint action to the various 


actors: By the joint action of. 


| 
| 


AMONGST. 


1597 Suaks. 2 //enx. IV, v. iv. 19 The man is dead that you 
and Pistoll beate among you. 1599 — Much Ado v.i. 194 
You haue among you kill’d a sweet and innocent Ladie. 
1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 11. xii. 100 His first sojourn at 
Fécamp, his hermit life, his abbacy at Florence . . might well 
take up 24 years among them, JZod. Do it among you. 

9. Of the relation of reciprocal action between the 
members of a group. 

1340 Ayer. 65 Huanne be dyeuel yzizb loue and onynge 
among uolke. 1535 CoverDALe Yo/ x. 19 Then was there 
discension amonge the Iewes for these sayenges, 1591 SHAKS. 
1 Hen. VI, v. i. 14 That such bloody strife Should reigne 
among Professors of one Faith. 1682 Norris HWéerocles 34 
Hence come wars among Relations, treacheries among 
Friends, 1711 Appison Sfec/. No. 70 » 4 Whether they 
quarrelled among themselves, or with their neighbours. 1874 
Farrar Christ 1f. 303 The uncertainty as to what He meant 
carried the disciples once more to questions among themselves. 

B. adv. [The prep. used e//zf/.] 

+1. During this (period), meanwhile, all the 
while, at the same time. Ods. 

1250 Lay. 5110 Par was gleomenne songe, Par was piping 
among. a 1300 Cursor A/, 88 Of hir to mak bath rim and 
sang, And luue hir suette sun amang. c1340 Hampore Pr. 
Conse. 3370 Wreth es dedly syn omang, If it be halden in 
hert lang. 1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. VII. 7 Elsynus 
bisshop of Wynchestre evere among fondede to have pe see. 
c 1400 Court of Love xi, Sothanapace I journied forthamonge. 
©1440 Morte Arth. (1819'98 Hys fader dred he euyr among. 
ersso Bate Johan (1838) 11, 1 am his gostly father and 
techear amonge. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, v. ili. 21 Lustie 
Lads rome heere, and there; So merrily, and euer among 
so merrily. 1598 Greenwey Jacitus Aun, 1. xi. 20 Fortune 
ruled the rest, and some honest men were slaine among. 

+2. Betweenwhiles, at intervals, from time to 
time, now and then. ver among: every now and 
then ; rarely of f/ace, every here and there. Ods. 

ar2z60 Owl & Night. 6 Sum wile softe, and lud among. 
a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 431 Floriz siz3te and weop among. c14z0 
Pallad. on Husé. 1x. 86 Ere amonge ther be Welles wel colde. 
€1449 Pecock Kefr. u. xii. 221 He schal seelde ainong be 
occupied of us. 1489 Caxton Fuytes of Arniesi. xiii. 35 By 
suche a way hath many an oost sufired emonge grete honger. 
1567 Martet Greene Forest 69 Toeate Flies, and now & then 
among to eate crummie and dry earth. 1606 Hottanp 
Suetontus 26 Admonishing his soldiers ever and among, to 
observe and have an ey unto him. 

+3. Of place: Together, among something else. 

1602 Warner Acd, Eng. x1. 1x1. (1612)271 Yeat interlace we 
shall among the loue of her and him, a1613 Oversury A 
Wofe (1638) 67 She travels to and among, and so becomes a 
woman of good entertainment. 1624 Bepett Leéé, xi. 143 
Here is.. some truth mingled among. 

C. Comb. among-hands (0r7h.): see Alb. 

1855 Atkinson Watthy Gloss., Amaug hands, work done 
conjointly with cther things. ‘ We can do ‘t amang hands,’ 
or ‘all unde: one.” _ 

Amongst (Amv 'nst), p7ef. Forms: 3-4 aman- 
ges, (amongus), 4-6 amonges, § -is, “ys, 5 yf 
amongs, 6 amongest(e, 6- amongst, ’mongst. 
Northern 3 6 amanges, 5-7 amangs, 7 amangst. 
Also 5 emanges, -ez, emongis, 6 emonges, 
emongs, emongest(e. [f. AMONG (aang, ening) 
with adverbial genitive -es, as in bestdes, belintes, in 
16th c. corrupted to -s¢, by form-assoc. with super- 
latives, cf. against, amids(2.] 

Less usual in the primary local sense than among, 
and, when so used, generally implying dispersion, 
intermixture, or shifting position. 

1,-= AMONG 1. 

ax1400 Sir Perc. 604 So commes the rede knyghte inne 
Emangez thame. 1859 in Strype Aux. Ref I. App. vi. 9 
Did he place himself amongest the prestes? c1sgo Mar- 
LOWE Fuastus 51 Faustus is feasted mongst his noblemen. 
1652 AsumoLE 7heatr, Chem, Brit. 217 Amongs the Wormys 
smale. 1851 Hevrs /riends tx C. 1. 4 Red brick houses, 
with poplarscoming upamongstthem. 1866 G. MacponaLb 
Aun. Q. Netghb. x.\1878)172, 1 walked about amongst them. 

2.-: AMONG 2, 

c¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. of Fame 1633 They amonges al the 
pres Shul thus beshamed. 1556 Lauper /racfate 78 Amangs 
the heuinlie companye. 

3. = AMONG 3. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1619 Godes hus, Her heuenegate amongus 
us, 1258 Procl, Hen. ///, We senden 3ew pis writ.. to halden 
amanges 3ew inehord. 1366 MauNnDEvV. xix. 211 Thei hadde 
no pore men amonges hem. 1556 Rosinson More's Utopia 
22, | spende almost al the day abrode emonges other. 1583 
Stuspes Anat, Abus. (1877) 22 A God amongest men. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple Zs. x1, iv, As those holy Fishers once 
amongs Thou flamedst hright with sparkling parted tongues. 
1816 J. Witson Crty of Plague. iv. 23"Tis the first death 
Hath been amongst us. 1851 Heces friends in C.1. 116 To 
live amongst those with whom one has not anything like 
one’s fair value. 

4. = AMONG 4. 

¢4386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 784 Amonges other of his honest 
thinges, He had a gardin walled all with ston. ¢1460 For- 
tEscuE Ads, & Lim, Mon. (1714) 44 The kepyng of the See 
I rekyn not amongs the Ordynarye chargs. 1551 REcorDE 
Pathw. Kuowl. Ep. Ded., Amongest them all, I wyll take 
the exaumples of kyng Phylippe of Macedonie, and of Alex- 
ander hissonne. 1586 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr, Acad. i, 
41 Amongest terrestrial creatures ,. God hath created none 
with two legges onely.. butman. 1605 Bacon Ad, Learn. 
1. § 14 (1873 83 The opinion of plenty is amongst the causes of 
want. 1711 STEELE Sect, No. 2.?3 Frugal Maxims, amongst 
which the greatest Favourite is ‘A Peny Saved is a Peny 
got.’ 1785 C. Witkins Bhagzat vii. 52 A few amongst ten 
thousand mortals strive for perfection. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 
4 Amongst other memorials, there is an old family watch. 

5.= Amonc 6. 

1366 MauNDEV. xviii. 195 The more worschipe he hath 


AMOPED. 


amonges hem. 1536 Beertey in Four Cent. Eng. Lett. 34 

“owll vycys don amonckst relygyus men. 1588 A. Kinc 
Canistus' Catech. H ij b, Y’ sonday being yairefter amanges 
y¢ Christians callit y* day of ourlord. 1599 TuyNNne Animady. 
(1875) 1 One annciente and gretlye Estemed Custome 
emongeste the Romans. 1676 Hosnes /éfed 1, 100 Nor will 
the sickness ’mongst the People cease. 1802 Scorr Afinstr. 
Scot. Bord. i. 39 This original miscellany holds a consider- 
able value amongst collectors. 

6. = AmonG 7-8. 

¢1460 Townley Alyst. 217 Emanges us alle I red we kest 
To bring this thefe to dede. 1527 in Bury Wills (1850) 118 
Delte emongeste the poore people. «1569 KYNGESMILL 
Man's Estate xiii. (1580) 110 Thei parted my garmentes 
emongest them. 1607 Dekker in Staks, Cent, Praise 74 
Dispersing his giftes, amongst none but his honest breathren. 
1640 Bk. War-Comm. Covenanters 2 The divisione of the 
said troupe horss amangst the parochess. 

7.= AMONG 9. 

tsog Fisuer Hs. (1876) 296 Yf ony faccyons or bendes 
were madesecretely amongest her hede Officers. 1543/24 Dec.) 
Henry VIII Pard. Speech, What Charity and Love isamongst 
you, when one calleth the other Heretick and Anabaptist ? 
1558 Q. Exiz. in Strype Anu. Ref |. App. iii. 3 Whereupon 
riseth amonges the common sort ,. unfruteful dispute. 1756 
Burke Sudé. §& B. Wks. I. 213 How are the partisans of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves 

+ Amo’‘ped, //. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Morr, after 
the apparent analogy of acold, ahungcred, afeard, 
etc.] Dispirited. 

1573 Twyne 42neid x1. Hh iij b, All this citie great With 
mourninge sits amoapte. 

+ Amora‘do. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Sp. cxamorado 
one that is in love, the Sp. prefix cz- being per- 
haps confounded with Eng. ‘indef. article’ az: 
see also INAMORATO.] One in love. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Breath (1881) 74 What, hath he 
chang'd your shepheards hooks to swords? Of Amoradoes 
made you armed knights ? 

Amo'ral, ¢. xonce-wd. [f. A- pref.t4+ Morat.] 
Not within the sphere of moral sense; not to be 
characterized as either good or bad ; non-moral. 

1882 R. Stevenson in Long. Afag. 1. 70 There is a vast 
deal in life and letters both, which is not immoral, but simply 
a-moral. 

+A‘moret. O¢s. Forms: 4-6 amorette, 5-6 
amourette, Gamouret, 6-8 amoret, 9 AMOURETTE. 
{a. OFr. amorete, -ettec, amourete, -ette, dim. of 
amour love:—L.amér-em. The Eng. form amoret 
having become obs., the word has recently been 
re-adopted from Fr. in sense 5, as AMOURETTE.] 

1. A sweetheart, an amorous girl; a paramour. 

_ ©1400 Kom. Rose 4758 Eke as well by amorettes In mourn- 
ing blacke, as bright burnettes. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
Civ, That thought more to complaire and plese their amour- 
ettes,. than to plese God, 1590 IT. Watson Poerts (1870) 
171 Bestow no wealth on wantonamorets. 1794 J. Warton 
Sappho's Advice (R.) When amorets no more can shine And 
Stella owns she’s not divine. 

2. = AMORETTo. 

1598 Florio Amoret{o, an amoret, a little loue, a wanton, 
a paramour, > 

. A love-knot. 
_ £1400 Rom, Rose 892 Nought clad in silk was he, But alle 
in floures & in flourettes, Painted alle with ainorettes. @ 1423 
James I A’ing’s QO... xxvii, Spangis bright as gold, Forgit of 
schap like to the amorettis. 

4. A love sonnet or song. 

1s90 Lonce Euphues’ Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. V1. 37 
Rather passeaway thetimeheere in these woods with wryting 
amorets, 1594 J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 71 Where sweete 
Amorets were chaunted. _ ; 

5. ~/. Looks that inspire love, love-glances ; 
‘love tricks, dalliances.’ Cotgr. «See AMOURETTE.) 

¢1590 GREENE friar Bacon ix. 177 How martial is the figure 
of his face Yet iovely and beset with amorets. /ééd. xii. 8 
Should .. Phoebus scape those piercing amorets That Daphne 
glanced at his deity? 1590 — Never too late (1600) 82 Shee 
alluring him with such wilie amorettes ofa curtizan. 1651 
Life of Sarpi 1676) 90 My amorets and wantonness. 

| Amoretto (zmore'to, It. amore'tto). [It. ao- 
relto a ‘little love,’ dim. of amore love; cf. prec. 
Formerly naturalized, with pl. asorciloes, amo- 
relto's, but now treated as It. with pl. amoretti.] 

ta. A lover (oés.) +b. A Iove-sonnet (04s.) +e. 

A love-trick (06s.) d. A little love, a cupid. 

1596 Srenser (f7¢/e of Love-sonnets) Amoretti. 1646 J. 
Hatt Poems 35 In each line lie More Amorettoe’s then in 
Doris eye. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 47\T.) The amoretto 
was wont to take his stand at one place, where sate his 
mistress. 1710 PatmMer Proverbs 139 The amoretto’s of 
Bedlam .. were always weak silly people, and were us'd to 
the conversation of ballad & romance. 1873 Symonos Grk. 
Poets x. 335 A painting, in which amoretti are plentiful. 

+t Amore'volous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. It. amo- 
revole loving + -oUs.] Loving, affectionate. 

a 1670 Hacket Adp, Williams 1. 161 To shew her cordial 
and amorevolous affections. 

tAmo'ring, v#/. sb., nonce-wd. Love-making. 

1675 Cotton Aurtesgue upon Burl. 213 (D.\ On Carian 
Latmus loudly snoaring, Insensible of thy amoring. 

| Amorino (amor?'no). P1. -i. [It. azorino, dim. 
of amore: cf. amoretto.] A little love, a cupid. 

1859 Gutiick & Timss Parut, 182 Chubby little A vzorint, 
or, as they are popularly called, ‘Cupids.’ 1880 WARREN 
Book-plates vy. 36 Frames most heavily adorned with angels, 
term-tigures, amorini, or satyrs’ heads. 

Amiorist (armérist). Also 7-9 amourist. [f. 
L. amor or Fr. amour love + -18T.] One who pro- 
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fesses love, a professed lover, a. zsually, A votary 
of (sexual) love, a gallant. 

1s8x Sipney Sone? i, Faint amorist! what, dost thou 
think To taste love’s honey, and not drink One dram of gall? 
1620 SneLtton Dox Quix. I]. xxxii. 222 Tho’ I be enam- 
oured, yet I am not of those vicious Amourists, but of your 
chaste Platonicks. a 1652 Brome Court Beggar i. i, Anex- 
treame Amorist desperately devoted Unto the service of some 
threescore Ladies. 1798 Lamp Le(¢. 1, (1841) 28 Like some 
hot amourist with glowing cycs. 1880 Wess Goethe's Faust 
1. ii, 67 One clings to earth, like some fond amorist, With 
strong organic clutch. 

b. rarely of other than sexual love. 

1635 A. Starrorn Fem, Glory (1869) 115 You who have 
lived spirituall Amourists. 1660 Bovie Seraph. Love 92 
Surely the Divine Amorist had cause to say that ‘herein is 
the love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us.’ 

Amoristic (zmori'stik), a. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-1c.] Treating of love, amatory. 

1881 R. Exvus in Academy 9 Apr. 256 The sweetness of 
Mr. Butler's amoristic Muse. 

+ A-mo'rning, adv. phr. Obs. [A prep.! on 
+ Mornine: cf. a-morrow.] In the morning. 

1480 Caxton Chron. of Eng. iii. 8 Amornyng in the dawen- 
ynge brute went oute of the castel. 

+A-mo'rnings, edv. pir. Obs. [f. as prec. 
with genitival -s: cf. @-days, and mod. ‘He comes 
ofa morning.’] In the moming, every morning. 

1377 Lance. P. 27, B. x1. 7253 Males drowen hem to inales* 
a mornynges bi hem-self. @1sqx Wyatt Poet. Ws. (1861) 
98 A mornings then when I do rise. 1572 Mascat Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 13 Squirt thereof a mornings into his nostrils. 
1633 Eart Mancn. Aé Afondo (1636) 27 The brightest dayes 
dye into dark nights, but rise againe a mornings. 


| Amoro‘sa. Oés. (Sp. and It. amorosa, fem. of 
Amoroso.] A female lover; a wanton, a courtesan. 


1634 T. HerBerRT 77av.(1677)191,1 took them for A7orosa's, 
and violators of the bounds of Modesty. 

Amorosity (2mérp'siti). ? 04s, Also 5 amo- 
rouste, 7 amourosity. [a. OFr. *amourousté (cf. 
pousté); afterwards refashioned afte: mod. words 
in -osity.] The quality of being amorous; love, 
fondness. (Not confined to sexual love.) 

1485 Caxton Puris & 1”. 3 Parys as yet knewe nought of 
amorouste. 1611 CuapMAN Jfay Day Plays 1873 II. 382 
Come away, you'll be whipt anone for you: amourosity. 
1677 J. Weaster HWttchcr, xvi. 309 The soul may have a far 
greater amorosity to stay in some body that is lively, sweet 
and young. 174zin Baitey. 1830 Gat Laurie Todd (1849) 
Vu. vill. 338 He whispered to me the warmth of his amorosity. 

| Amoro’so. (és. [Sp. and It. amoroso a lover :— 
L. amoros-um: see Aviornous.] A lover, a gallant. 

1616 Rich Cabinet (Wright) Though his wives amoroso have 
been at home all day. 1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes iu. ii. 72 
This slut recites the dream false, and in her owne person, 
when it was her Amorosos. 1706 Puittirs, Asmoroso (It.), 
an Amorous Man, a Lover, a Gallant, a Spark. 

Amorous (z'méras\, a. Forms: 4-5 amo- 
rouse, -rows, amirous, 4-6 amorus, amerous, 
5 -us, -ouse, -ose, amourous(e, 6-7 amarous(e, 
7 amorose, 4- amorous. fa. OFr. amorous, 
(mod.Fr. amouretx):—L. amdros-um, {, amdr love: 
see -OUS.] 

I. actively. 

1. Of persons: Inclined to love ; habitually fond 
of the opposite sex. Also fg. of things: Loving, 
fond. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 7988 Pys was a prest ry3t 
amerous, And amerous men are leccherous. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 304 Whiche of the two more amorous is Or man or 
wife. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 90/1 Therfore saith the holy 
ghoost to the sowle that is amerouse. 1607 TorseLt Four- 
Jooted Beasts (1673) 341 The hairs layed to Womens lips, 
maketh them amorous. 1610 Gwitiim Displ. Herald. i. 
vii. (1660) 133 The Woodbine is a loving and amorous plant, 
which embraceth all that it growes near unto. 1616 R. C. 
Times Whistle vi. 2583 Doth captive the hart Of amarous 
ladies. 1728 Younc Odes to King Whs. 1757 I. 177 Be- 
neath them lies, With lifted eyes, Fair Albion, like an amorous 
maid. 1807 Crasse ar. Reg. u. 405 Sir Edward Archer is 
an amorous knight. 

+b. with zo. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 3926 Troilus was. .amirous vnto 
Maidens & mony hym louyt. 

2. Affected with love towards one of the opposite 
sex; in love, enamoured, fond. Also /g. of things 
(both as subject and object of love). a. adso/, 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. 37 Namore wostow of arines loue .. So 
amerous thou were anon right. c 1385 Cuaucer L.G.W. 
1189 This amerous quien. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. u. v. 285 The 
thirde knyght is wondir amerous, and lovethe you passyng 
well. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. iu. i. 63 Our fine Musitian 
groweth amorous. 1647 Cowrey Bathing iii. in Alistress 
(1669) 79 The amorous Waves would fain about herstay. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 78 » 4 The young Lady was amorous, and 
had like to run away with her Father's Coachman. 1822 
W. Irvinc Braced. //ati xix. 164 ‘The amorous frog piped 
from among the rushes. 

tb. with ov. Obs. 

¢ 1386 CHAucer Frank. T. 764 This squier On Dorigenthat 
was so amorus. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 He 
was amerous On somme noble lady. rs99 Suaks. Auch 
Ado u.1. 161 Sure my brother is amorous on Hero. 1625 
Mitton Death Fair /xf. i, Being amorous on that lovely 
dye That did thy cheek envermeil. 

c. with of, 


a3450 Kut, dela Tour(1868' 168 There came anotherknyght 
which was also amerous of that lady. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & 
Cha. li, 202 And made The water to follow faster, As amorous 
of theirstrokes, 1692 Drypen S¢. Euremont's Ess. 212 One 


AMORPHOSE. 


must be very amorons ofa Truth, to search after it at that 
Price. 182x Keats /sabed xix, Iliy roses amorous of the 
moon, ; ; ; 

+d. with zz: Delighting in. Obs. rare. 

@ 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. IL. vin. 992 We was amorous 
in Poetry, and Musick, to which he indulged the greatest 
part of his time. 

3. Of action, expres-ion, etc.: Showing love or 
fondness ; fond, loving. a. (sexual.) 

¢ 1385 Cnaucer LZ. G. WV. 1102 Many an Amorouse (z. 7. am- 
orous, amorows] lokynge & devys. 1493 /'efrony//a: Pynson) 
123 Nightyngalys with amerous notys clere Salueth E:sperus. 
1sz5 Lo, Berners /vorss. 11. xxvi. 72 His eyen gray and 
ainorous. 1605 Suaks, Lear 1.i. 48 France & Burgundy, Great 
Riuals in our yongest daughters loue, Long in our Court, 
haue made their amorous soiourne. 1750 Juunson Kambd, 
No. 182 #7 Not being accustomed to amorous blandishments. 
1863 B. Tayior Poct's Frué, (1866) 54 Earth in amorous pal- 
pitation Receives her bridegroom's kiss. 

b. (general): Loving, affectionate, devoted, ardent. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 11. 64 Those amorose impetu- 
Osities that are in men and tend to pictie or impictie. /ézd. 

145 An amorous vehemence against sin. 1784 J. barry Lect. 
dirt v. (1848) 187 With attention and amorous assiduity. 
1856 R. Vaucuan //o. w. A/ystics (1860) 1. 65 ‘Vhe amorous 
quest of the soul after the Good. 

4. Of or pertaining to (sexual) love. 

¢ 1385 Cnaucer L.G. 3. 2616 F ful is the place .. Of songis 
ainerous, of maryage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/2 The holy 
institucion of this amerous sacrament shold be the more 
honourably halowed. 1567 Drant //orace /-p.To Reader, 
So greate a scull ofainarouse Pamphlets. 1592 Suaks. A om. 
& Ful. wu. i, 8 Louers can see to doe their Amorous rights, 
And by their owne Beauties. 1635 Swan Sfec. Mund vi. 
§ 4 (1643) 266 Sow-bread .. is a good amorous medicine, and 
will make one in love. 1741 H. Wacrotr Lett. to //. Mann 
7 (1834/1. 23 The poor Princess and her conjugal andamorous 
distresses, 1809 W. Irvine Anicherb. 75 ‘To manhood roused, 
he spurns the amorous flute. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. 1. viii. 
373 Offered up his amorous incense on the altar of the Muse. 

+ II. passively, Of persons and things: Lovable, 
lovely. Ods. 


c 1400 Nom. Rose 2901 It is thyng most amerous, For to 
aswage a mannes sorowe, To sene his lady by the morowe. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 37 His wyfe.. buir to him ane 
virgin amorus. 1§§7 /’rt#er Sarum Diij, O mother of God 
moste glorious, and amorous, 1567 7riaéof Treas in Hazl. 
Dodst. {11. 288 O she is a minion of amorous hue, 1612 
Dekker Roaring Girle 213, J. Here’s most amorous weather, 
my Lord. Ovmnes. Amorous weather! J. Is not amorous 
a good word? 

+ B. quasi-sd. A lover: one in love. Ods. 
a1440 Sir Degrev. 655 Sir Degrivaunt that amerus Had 
joye of thatsy3th. 1491 Caxton litas Patr. (W. de Worde) 
1. xli. 62/2 How ofte she hath. . made fayre herself for to 
playse her amourouse or loues. 

Amorously (x mGrasli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In an amorous manner; in the way of love ; lov- 
ingly, fondly, affectionately. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrer Aferch. T. 436 So that ye please hir not to 
amorously. 1430 Lypc. C/ron. Troy 1. viti, Nightingales 
Full amorously did welcome in their songe The lusty season. 
1sz5 Lv. Berners Fvoissart II. xxvi.72 He was of good and 
easy acquayntance with every man, and amorously wolde 
speketothem. 1634 Hasincton Castara (1870) 38 The Larke 
.-amorously courts her[Aurora’s] beames. 1821 Keats /sabed 
Ixii, Asking for her lost Basil amorously. _ 1830 ‘'exnyson 
Madeline iii, If my lips should dare to kiss Thy taper fingers 
amorously, 

Amorousness (x morasnis). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being amorous or inclined 
to love; fondness of the 0] posite sex ; lovingness. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 160 Iealousie of his amourous- 
nesse. @ 1631 Donne Seéect. (1840) 30 What doth thy holy 
amorousness, thy holy covetousness .. most carry thy desire 
upon? 1665 BovLe Occas. Ref. v. ix. (1675) 332 Lindamor 
has Wit and Amorousness enough .. to defend fair Ladies, 
1755 in JoHNson ; and in mod. Dicts. y 

| Amorpha (4mp1fa), 54.1 A/. [Gr. apoppa 
adj. pl. neut. (sc. (@a) shapeless (animals).] = AMoR- 
PHOZOA. 

1835 Kirsy //adits & /ast, Anim. 1. iv. 149 [Infusories also 
called] amorpha or without form. 

Amorpha (ampsfa), 56.2 Bot. [f. Gr. dpopp-os 
shapeless.] A genus of N. American deciduous 
shrubs, with long spiked clusters of purple flowers. 

1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp., Amorpha .. a genus of plants 
of the papilionaceous kind. 1847 Loncr. Avang. u. iv. 13 
Prairies.. Bright with.. purple amorphas. 1866 Jotins in 
Treas. Bot. 53 The two pairs of petals, termed severally the 
wings and keel, are absent, the only representative of petals 
being the standard or vexillum, and hence itsname 4 morpha, 
‘deformed 

Amorphism (A4mfifiz'm). [f. Gr. dpop¢-os, 
+-ism.] Want of regular form: ¢sf. want of 
crystalline structure, as in amorphous minerals. 

3852 Peirce tr. Stockhardt's Exp. Chem. (Index), Amor- 
phism. 1882 7imes 16 Feb. 9/3 While the Session is yet 
young, one day is pretty much like anothtr, and the weck 
as a whole shows a distinct tendency to amorphism. 

Amorpho- (4m/'1f0), comb. form [Gr. duoppo-] 
of AMORPHOUS; as in amorphogranular, consist- 
ing of amorphous granules. 


Amorphophyte (Amp ufofeit). Bor. [f AMoR- 
PHO-+Gr. gurdv plant.] A name given \after 
Necker) to plants having flowers of irregular or 
anomalous form. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ae 

Amorphose (Amp-sfdus), a. rare. 
form of next word. 

1834 Goon Bk. Nature I. 116 Grey: wacke and grey-wacke 


Irregular 


AMORPHOUS. 


slate may be distinguished by the terms amorphose and 
schistose killas. 

Amorphous (am/1fes), a. [f. mod.L. amorph- 
us, a. Gr. duopp-os shapeless (f. & priv. + poppy 
form) +-ous. Cf. mod.Fr. amorphe.] Not in J. 

1. Having no determinate shape, shapeless, un- 
shapen ; irregularly shaped, unshapely. 

1731 Bailey, Amorphous, without form or shape, ill-shapen, 
1791 D'Israeti Cur. Lit. (1866) 148.1 An amorphous hat, 
very much worn, 1831 CarLyLe Sart. Kes. (1858) 178 The 
enormous, amorphous Plum-pudding, more like a Scottish 
Haggis. 1870 LoweLL, Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 203 
That quality in man which .. gives classic shape to our own 
amorphous imaginings. 1878 BLack Green Past. xxxvill. 
gor All three wore heavy and amorphous garments. 

b. Belonging to no particular type or pattern ; 
anomalous, unclassifiable. 

1803 Phil, Trans, XCIV. 38 This kind of attraction is 
either regular, irregular, oramorphous, 1845 CARLYLE Cvom- 
zwed/ (1871) I. 63 A morose, amorphous, cynical Law-pedant, 

2. Alin. & Chem. Not composed of crystals in 
physical structure ; uncrystallized, massive. 

1801 Bournon Arseniates in Phil. Trans, XCI. 171 The 
matrix .. siliceous; sometimes crystalline ; and sometimes 
in an amorphous mass. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
(ed. 6) 84 An opaque amorphous state, as graphite or char- 
coal. 1870 Tynpau //eat xiii. § 639 A fragment of almost 
black amorphous phosphorus. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks 
x. 123 Augite often contains inclosures of ainorphous glass. 

3. Geol. Occurring in a continuous mass, without 
stratification, cleavage, or other division into simi- 
lar parts. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. J. 346 An amorphous mass pass- 
ing downwards into lava, irregularly prismatic. 1853 Puit- 
Lips Rivers, etc. Yorksh, iv. 124 These perishing clifts show 
at the bottom the amorphous boulder-clay. aa 

4, Biol. Without the definite shape or organization 
found in most higher animals and plants. 

1848 Dana Zoopiytes 711 The structure was completely 
amorphous. 1868 WricHt Oceax W. iv. 74 A sort of ani- 
mated jelly, amorphous and diaphanous. 1877 RoBerts 
Handbk. Med. \. 51 Coagulated fibrin, either amorphous or 
fibrillated. ane : 

5. jig. Ill-assorted, ill-digested, unorganized. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Ace. (1872) IL. au. v. 121 An amorphous 
Sansculottism taking form. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1. i. 
247 [Rome’s] population soon became an amorphous, hetero- 
geneous mass. 

Amo‘rphousness. [f prec. +-NEss.] Amorph- 
ous condition, shapelessness. 

1870 SMITH Syn. & Ant., Configuration .. Ant, Shapeless- 
ness, Amorphousness. 1880 Scribxn. Alag. July 331 The 
amorphousness that is unavoidable when one works from the 
parts to the whole in: tead of from within outward. 

|| Amorphozo. (amp:1foizdu'a), 5b. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. AMorPHo- + Gr. (ga animals.] A col- 
lective appellation given by Blainville to those 
Protozoa, such as sponges, and their allies, which 
have no regular form. 

1857 PaGe Advd. Text-bk. Geol. (1876) 341 The amorphozoa 
or spongiform bodies, which seem to have crowded the waters. 

Amorphozoary. Zoo/. [f. prec. +-ary col- 
lective.] A compound or polypiform amorphozoic 
organism, as a mass of sponge. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amorphozovic, 2. Zool. [f. as prec.+-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to the Amorphozoa. 

Amorphozo'ous, ¢. Zoo/. [f. as prec. + -0Uus.] 
Related to or resembling the Amorphozoa. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Amorphy (4mp1fi). ? Ods. [a. Fr. amorphie, 
ad. Gr. cpoppia shapelessness, f. auopp-os AMORPH- 
ous.] Shapelessness. «Used in jest by Swift.) 

1704 Swirt 7. of Tub v. (1750) 74 His epidemical diseases 
being Fastidiosity, Amorphy, and Oscitation. 1775 in AsH. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amorplhy, same as Amorphia. 

+ A-morrow, adv. pir. Obs. Forms: 1 on 
morzenne, 1-3 on morgen, 3 ON Morwen, a 
morwen, a-more3e, 3-4 amorewe, 3-5 a Morwe, 
amorow(e.[A fref.1on + Morrow: cf.a-morning.] 

1, In the moming. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 1 Maria com on morgen zr hit 
leoht wxre. ©1230 Aucy, R. 22 A morwen oper a niht.. 
sigged Commendacium. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 2106 
Come we amorowe or on eve. ¢1430 Lyoc. Chichev. & 
Bycorne in Dodsi. XI. 335 A good repast A morwe to breke 
with my fast. 

2. On the morrow after, next morning. 

a 855 O. £. Chron. an. 755 Da on morgenne zehierdun bet 
bas cyninges pegnas. ¢1230 Aucr. R. 122 Me ledde him 
amorwen uorte hongen, a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 67 Amore3e, so 
sone so hit was day, He tok his leue. ¢1386 CHaucer Axt's 

T. 763 Thus they ben departed til a-morwe [7.7 amorwe, 
amorowe,onmorwe]. 1480 Cambriz / pit, 411 Yet a-morow 
that stone Was seyne erly in Mon. 

Amort (im/-1t), adv.and pred. a. [a. Fr. d mort 
at or to death; but it appears that the Fr. @ /a 
mort ‘to the death’ was orig. adopted, and cor- 
rupted to a// amort, the Fr. a mort excusing the 
change, and leading tothe use of avzort without a//.] 

In the state or act of death; lifeless, inanimate ; 
Jig. spiritless, dejected. a. with a//. (See also 

ALAMoRT, the original form.) 

¢ 1590 Greene Friar Bacon t. i, Shall he thus all amort 
live malcont nt? 1591 SHaks. 1 //er. V/, 1, 11. 124 Now 
where’s the Bastards braues, and Charles his glikes? What 
all amcrt? 1600 HoLLano Lruy xxxiv. xxvi. 8681, They 
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were all amort [odpressamz] for feare. 1659 BurrouGHs 
Beatitudes (1867) 128 If God do not answer thee presently, 
thou art all-a-mort and discouraged. 1839 Bailey Festus 
xxx. (1848) 343 Why look ye all amort ? 

b. without a// (suggested however in first quot.). 

1619 H. Hutton Fodlie’s Anat. (1842) 24 She counts him 
but a nazard, halfe a-mort. 1667 WaTEeRHOouSE Fire of Lond, 
62 Without it [Gods allowance] all is abortive and amort. 
1840 Browninc Sordetio vi. Wks. 1863 II1. 435 Untasked of 
any love, His sensitiveness idled, now amort, Alive now. 

+ Amo:rtify, v. Ods.—° [ad. med.L. a(d)mor- 
tificare, a purely L. equivalent of admortizare ; 
f. ad to + mort-em death + -ficare to do, make: see 
-FY.] = AMORTIZE. 

1742 Baitey, Amortization .. the Act of Amortifying. 

mortizable, -isable (amp utizab'l), @. [f. 
AMORTIZE+-ABLE. Cf. Fr. a7ortissable.] Capable 
of being cleared off as a liability ; extinguishable. 

1880 Daily Tel. 4 Dec., Spain has three classes of public 
debt .. The Two per Ct. Exterior and Interior, is amortisable 
in about 12 years. 1881 Daly News 19 Mar. 5/5 Until the 
amortissable milliard was issued. | 

Amortization, -isation (Am#:tizéifon). 
(ad. med.L. a(d)mortization-em, n. of action f. 
amortica-re: see next.] 

1. The action of alienating lands in mortmain ; 
‘that is to some community that never is to cease.’ 
J. ? Obs. 

1672 MANLey /xlerpr., Amortization .. est prediorum 
translatio in manum mortuam. 1726 AyYLiFFE Parergon 88 
After the Laws of Amortisation were devised. 1756 Nucent 
Montesquier (5758) V1. xx1, xvi. 57 This confiscation was a 
species of the right of amortisation. : 

2. The extinction of a debt, or of any pecuniary 
liability, especially by means of a sinking fund. 
Also concy. the sum paid towards such extinction. 

[Not in Cratc 1847, WorceSTER 1859.] 1864 WEBSTER Cites 
Simmonos. 1866 Daily Ted. 23 Jan. 6/1 The half-yearly three 
per cent. dividend and three per cent. amortisation fund. 1867 
Lond. Rev. 28 Sept. 344/1 Every available resource for the 
amortization of the debt. 1883 Pad7 Mall G. 17 Mar. 5/2 
At annual sum of 67,6622 for interest, and 11,2772. as 
amortization. 

Amortize, -ise (Amfutiz), v. Forms: 4 amor- 
teise, 5-6 amortyse, -eyse, -ysse, 4 amortise, 7— 
amortize. 4fhet. 5mortayse. [orig. a. Fr. awort- 
zss- extended stem of amort-zr to bring to death, 
cogn. w. Pr. amortir, OCat. amortir, lt. ammort- 
tre :—possible late L. *admortire, f. ad to + mort-en 
death. The etymological spelling of the last syl- 
lable would be -2se or rather -éss, -ish; amortize 
follows the med.L. a(d)mortisd-re, formed on the 
mod. languages: see -IZE 2.] 
+1. trans. To deaden, rencer as if dead, destroy. 

¢1386 CHaucer Pers. T. 173 (Hengwrt MS.) The goode 
werkes that men don whil thay ben in good lif ben al amort- 
ised [other texts al mortefied] by synne folwyng. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Amortize, to deaden, kill, or slay. 

+2. zztr. To droop, hang as dead. Ods. rare. 

1480 Caxton Ozia’s Aletan:. x1. xix, With thys rayne 
wente the sayie amortyssynge and hanging hevy. 

3. To alienate in mortmain, ¢.e. to convey (pro- 
perty) to a corporation, 

1377 Lancv. P. Pl, B. xv. 315 And auyse hem.. Or ei 
amortesed to monkes ‘or chanouns her rentes. 1393 — C. 
xvitl. 54 Er thei amorteisede. ¢1430 Lyoc. A/in. Poems 207 
Let mellerys and bakerys .. a litil chapelle bylde, The place 
amorteyse, and purchase liberté. 1487 Prior in Pastor Lett. 
893 III. 332 The seide annuyte schulde be mortaysed in per- 
petuyte. 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 37 ‘To amorteyse secular 
lordshippes to the state of the clergye. 1622 Bacon //en. 
V//, 74 Did in effect amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdome unto the Hold and Occupation of the Yeo- 
manrie. 1750 Carte Hist. Engl, 11. 452 Lands amortised 
without licence, 1875 StuBBs Const. Hist. VV. xviii. 245 To 
render inalienable or, so to speak, amortize the crown lands. 

4. To extinguish or wipe out (a debt or other 
liability), usually by means of a sinking fund, 
which eventually redeems it. 

1882 St. James’ Gaz. 3 Feb., They would introduce econo- 
mies in order to amortise the Egyptian Debt. 

Amortized, -ised (Am/1tizd), AA7. 2. [f. prec. 
+ -ED. 

+1. Rendered dead, destroyed. Ods. 

1617 J. Rioer Dict., Mortuzs, amortised, killed, 

2. Held in, or as in, mortmain; held in com- 
mission. 

1628 Relig. Wotton. (1672) 565 The Vice-Chamberlainship, 
which yet lyeth amortized in your Noble Friend. 1881 
Contemp. Rev. Mar. 444 The sale or lease of such amortized 
property. | ' ee ¥ 

Amortizement, -ise- (Amf1tizmént). [a. Fr. 
amortissenent: see AMORTIZE and -MENT.) = 
AMORTIZATION, 

1618 PuLTON tr. Act 27 Edw. / (1632) 78 There to make 
fine for the amortisements. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 444 
The future amortizement of land by corporations. 

Amortizing, -ising (amfatizin’, 04/. sd. [f. 
AMORTIZE 2. +-1NG!.] The conveying to mortmain. 

¢1377 Wyciir Poor Priests Wks. xix. (1879) 278 Pe sotil 
amortasynge of seculer lordischipis. 1530 Proper Dyaloge 
(1863) 26 So after the amortesyenge occupyeth y* clarcke. 
1618 PuLton tr. Ac/27 Edw. /(1632) 78 Enquests impanelled 
for the amortizing Lands or Tenements. 

Amorwe, variant of AMorrow, adv. Obs. 

Amos, obs. form. of AMICE. ; 

+ Amo'tine, v. Ods. rave—'. [ad. Sp. amotinar 


AMOUNT. 


to raise in mutiny, f. @ to + mot? mutiny, uproar.] 
To raise in mutiny, rouse to arms. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. /udia 245 Who had comen to Vera 
Crux to amotine the Towne. ; 

Amotion (améwfan). arch. [ad. L. dmdtion-em 
a putting away, n. of action f. aét- ppl. stem of 
amove-re ; see AMOVE v.27] 

1. The action of removing a person or thing from 
a position; removal; ousting ; esf. removal of a 
person from office. 

1641 Baker Chron, (1679) 190/2 A general amotion of cor- 
rupt officers. 1659 FuLter Aff. /uj. /nnoc. (1840) 649, I 
could heartily have wished that an amotion of such devoted 
treasure had never been done. 1726 AyLirre Parergon 205 
The Admission and Amotion of them do usually belong to 
the Bishop and Archdeacon both. 1835 0. Xev. No. 103. 7 
The amotion or transposition [of Shakspere’s words] will 
alter the thought. ; 

2. Removal of property from its owner; depriva- 
tion of possession. 

1653 WaTERHOUSE Afol. Learn. 91 Amotion of church 
honoursand preferments. 1768 Biackstone C ova. III. 174 
Restitution or delivery of possession to the right owner ; and 
.. damages also for the unjust amotion. 

+Amou'nd, v. Obs. rarve—'. [app. for rime: 
but cf. amount, mound, and L. accunulare.) To 
accumulate, amount. 

1642 H. More Song of Soud i. u. xxiv, So infinite.. that it 
me confounds To think to what a vastnesse it amounds, 

Amount (Amawnt), v.; also 3 amunt, a- 
mounti, -ty, 4 amont, 5 amowynt, 6 admount. 
[a. OF r. amonte-r, amunter, amounter, {. amunt, 
anont, upward, lit. 2 wont:—L. ad montem to the 
hill, hill-ward, upward. In earlier usage occas. 
aphetized to woz, and then not distinguished 
from the simple Mount, a. Fr. wonder. This is 
probably the reason why soz? is now used in all 
the literal senses. ] 

Gen, sign. To go up, rise; ascend (a hill); rise 
to, attain to; come up in rank, quantity, value, 
meaning, or practical etfect to. 

+1. cote. (strnply, or with prep. defining relation 
to an object.) To go up, ascend, rise, mount. Ods. 

c1zg0 O. Kent. Seri, in O. &. Misc. 28 Ase se smech.. 
goth upward .. Swoamuntet si gode biddinge togode, 1470 
Haroinc Chron cii, Death alone [to his corps] amounted, 
Dryuyng his soule out fro the worldlynest. 1470 85 MALorY 
Arthur x. iii, My lord..amounted vpon his horse. 1577 
H. Peacnam Gard. Elog, 106 When the Larke doth fyrst 
amounte on high. 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1. 1x. liv, So up he 
rose and thence amounted streight. 1631 MarKkHam Way 
to Wealth vi. ut. x. (1668) 34 When any bough or spray shall 
amount above the rest. ; 

+2. trans. To ascend, climb, mount. Ods. rare. 

e325 £. EE. Allit. P. B. 395 pay cryed vchone, Pat amounted 
pe masse. Ler 

+ 3. Zz¢r. To ascend or go back in time. Ods. rare. 

1704 Hearne Ductor Hist. 1. 398 Their earliest Observa- 
tions .. amounted nohigher than 1903 Years before that Time. 

+4. zuév. To rise, mount up, increase. @, in 
quantity or amount; b. in value. Ods. 

1599 Haxvuyr Voy. 11. 1. 173 This shippe lading the same 
commodity will cause it toamountin price, 1677 Hozssaze's 
Gout. Venice 177 They have aceitain allowance, which with 
their other Fees .. amounts, and makes their Revenue very 
considerable. 1706 Pritiips, Aout, to rise up in Value, 
or Tenour, F 

5. To tise in number or quantity so as to reach ; 
to come to (a specified number or quantity). +a. 


trans. with simple obj. Ods. 

¢1300 K. Adis. 6020 Thes kyngis ost .. amounted fyve 
hundrod thousand Knyghtis. ¢1391 CHaucer As/rolabe 1. 
§16 Pat amonteth 360degres. 1480 Caxton Chron. Exg.ccv. 
186 The som amounted y.thousand pounde. [1630 Waos- 
wortH Sf. Pilger. iii. 14 The number .. ordinarily neither 
ainounts above or under an 100.] 

+b. with quasi-advb. obj. Ods. 

a1325 Metr. Hom. 3 For [all than] sall we yeld acount Quat 
that wisdom maiamount. 1366 Maunpev. xix. 213 Now may 
men wel rekene, how moche that it amountethe. 

@. tztr. with Zo. 

1546 Laxctey Polyd. Verg. 1. 111 The multitude ad- 
mounted to suche infinitee of numbre. 1590 Snaks. Cov. 
Err... i, 30 Which doth amount to three odde Duckets 
more Than I stand debted tothis Gentleman. 1696 WHisToN 
Th. Earth m.\1722)250 The Posterity of Jacob .. amounted 
tosix hundred thousand Males. 1704 Lovd.Gaz.mmmmxlvi/2 
They amount now to above 11000, 1852 M-CutLocu Ta.ra- 
tion u. x. 366 The entries for consumption amounted to 
1,733,816 imperial gallons, 1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. ii. ii. 
312 The debt amounted to less than forty shillings. 


+6. cxf. To arise as the result of addition ; 


to be the sum; to result. Ods. 

1842 Recoroe Gr. Artes (1575) 118 Write that that amount~ 
eth, vnder the lowest line. 1571 Dicces Geom. Pract. 1. 
vi, Wherveto if ye adioyn 126... there amounteth 302. 
1647 Futier Good Th. in Worse T. xiv, The aforesaid num- 
ber will amount of infants and old folk. 1650 — Pesgah 
Sight Ded. 2 A constellation .. the lustre thereof amount- 
ing from many stars together. . 

7. To come up to in meaning, effect, or sub- 
stance ; to be equivalent to. +a. évazs. with quasi- 


advb. obj.: To mean, signify. One ' 

1297 R. Giouc. 497 The erchebissop nolde come, vor 1t ne 
sane amounti no3t. @1300 Leg. Rood 240 (1871) 38 Wat 
pis somounce amounty [v.~. amounti] schal .. Ich wene pe 
quene enqueri wole. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER Sgr’s T. 100 Thus 
much amounteth al pat euere he mente. 1393 Gower Conf. 


. 


AMOUNT. 


III. 54 The more that he his sweven accomptéth, The lasse 
he wot, what it amounteth. 1440 Proms. Parv., Amowyntyn, 
orsygnifyyn, Denoto, significo. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 1471 Vell 
me, mayde chast, What amounteth thys. : 
b. intr, with fo, ‘Yo be equivalent when taken in 
its full force or significance, to come practically 


¢o, be tantamount @o. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 281 Though I had her love wonne, 
It might into no prise amounte. 1533 More Dedelt, Salent 
Wks. 1557, 994/2 The verye whole sum [of the reason] 
Brnounterh to no more, but that it mai somtime happen, that 
an innocent may take harme therby. 1695 LutrRELL Brief 
Rel, (1857) ILI. 486 The late disorder. . made by the Jacobites 
amounts to high treason. 1712 Anptson Sect. No. 494 ? 4 
The proofs of it do not amount toa demonstration. 1865 
Trottore Belton Estate xv. 178 Such a speech... seemed 
to her almost to amount to insult. ; ; 

+ 8. causal. To cause to rise, to raise or elevate, in 
qualtty, rank, or estimation. Ods. 

1563 I. Howe. Ard. Aritie (1879) 97 Right thus thou 
mayst thy praise amount on hie. 1599 Broughton's Lett. 
vii. 21 [They] amounted him to bee the Chrefe professor in 
Diuinitie. 1655 Futter Cz. ‘fist. 1x. 110 Here no Papists 
were arraigned to amount it to a Popish miracle. 

Amount (Amawnt), sé. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The sum total to which anything mounts up 
or reaches: a@. in quantity. 

1710 Act 8 Aune in Lond. Gaz. mmmmdcci/3 Shall forfeit 
double the Amount of the said Drawback. 1852 M ‘CuLtocu 
Taxation wt. i, 156 A greater amount of revenue. 1879 
Wricutson in Casself?s Techu, Educ. VV. 108/1 A smaller 
amount of straw as litter. 

b. in number. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past, ut. vi. 221 A number of little 
birds, to the amount I believe of twelve or fourteen. 1849 
Auison ‘ist, Eur. VILL. liv. § 28. 489 Fame had magnified 
the amount of the forces. 1859 B. SmitH Avith. & Alg. 4 
The Sum or Amount of the several numbers so added. 

c. spec. The sum of the principal and interest 
due upon a loan. 

1796 Hutton Afar, Dict. 1. 638/1 The sum of the Prin- 
cipal and Interest is called the Amount. ; 

fig. The full value, effect, significance, or import. 

1732 Pore Ess. Man w. 307 The whole amount of that 
enormous fame. a1748 THomson (J.) Ye lying vanities of 
life, Where are you now, and what is your amount? 1844 
LincarD Aueglo-Sax, C&. (1858) I. App. 362 What the real 
amount of that statement may be. 1881 Tészes 24 Dec. 5/3 
(American) The amount of it is that you have toomuch to say 
in this case, P 

3. A quantity or sum viewed as a total. 

1833 I. Tavtor Fanat. ii. 32 Each [appetite] must observe 
its due amount of force. 1876 FREEMAN .Vora. Cong. IV. 
xviii. 162 The amount of resistance which William met with. 
1882 Daily Tel, 30 Jan., This year the National ought not to 
take a great amount of winning. 

+Amowntance. és. rare-'. [prob. a. OFr. 
*amontance (not in Godef., though amontant is) : 
see AMOUNT v. and -ANCE, More commonly Mount- 
ANCE.] Amount, total extent. 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 5601 Pe A{meral] was he3ere pan Charlys 
we pe amountance of a fotes spas. 

Amounting (amawntin), Ap/. 2. [f. AMounT v. 
+-ING2.] +a. s¢mply, Forming a total, resulting 
(obs.). b. Amounting to: equalling in sum total, 
value, or practical effect. 

157% Dicces Geom. Pract. 1. xxiii, The amounting summe. 
.Hod. To charge fees amounting to 100/. or more was an act 
amounting to simple robbery. 

+tAmou'ntment. 0ds. rare —". [a.OF r.amonte- 
ment, n. of completed action f. awonter: see 
Amount v.] Amount, sum total. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 248 Pei brouht .. pe olde chartres 
& utles .. Of ilk a bisshop se, & ilk a priourie .. Examend 
pam & cast ilk amountment. 

our \amiies, Fr.amzr), Also 4amoure, 6-7 
amor. [a.OFr. any, amour:—L. amdr-em love, 
f. amad-re to love. In13-15thc. accented amour, 
but thoroughly naturalized; hence duly became 
amour in 15-17th (cf. eva mour); in 16-17th 
often written amor after L. But by 17th the good 
or neutral sense of the word became obs.; and 
being retained only in senses 3-4, it came to be 
treated more or less as a euphemistic employment 
of mod.Fr., and hence again accented amour 
(Milton, Butler, Pope, etc.).] 

+1. gen. Love, affection, friendship. Ods. 

cx3z00 K. Alts. 4573 Alisaunder.. wolde him, with gret 
honour, Have y-fonge in his amour. ¢1330 /lorice & B/. 
521 Tho spak Clarice to Blauncheflour Wordes ful of fin 
amour. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Auts. 7. 297 For par amour I loved 
hire first or thou. 1660 R. Burney Képd:orov Awpov (1661) 
133 The great City in homage to the Kings Majesty, the 

ings Majesty in Amour with the City of London, is the 
holy bands of Matrimony. 1742 Youne Nf. Thoughts w. 350 
Oh love of gold ! thou meanest of amours ! 

+2. p/. The tender affections, love towards one 
of the opposite sex (L. amores, Fr. amours). In 
amours (with): in love (w/th). Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit 498 Than mycht he weill ask ane 
lady Hir amouris and hir drowry. ¢1425 WyYNTOUN Vil. 99 
Hyr amowris pus til my Hart rynnys. 1523 Lp. BerNeRS 
Froissart I. \xxvii. 98 The kyng of Englande was in amours 
with the countesse of Salisbury. /6/d. cccxliv. 543 In true 
amours togyder eche of other. 1590 GREENE Arcadia (1616) 
11 He could not bridle his new conceiued amors. 1625 
Survey Love-tricks v. iii, Out of mere amors and affections. 
107 Sean Oy Fohu Bull (1755) 48 There ts nothing so 
obstinate as a young lady in her amours. 

Vou. I. 
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3. A love-affair, love-making, courtship. (Now 
only humorously of honourable love-making.) 

1567 Drant Horace, Arte Poet. Aiij, The Musies taughte 
in Iyrike verse .. Amors of youth and banquets francke On 
instruinents to sing. 1665 Pepys Diery 15 Aug., To leave 
the young people together to begin their amours. 1678 
Butter //adibr, 1. i. 913 In all amours a lover burns With 
frowns as well as smiles, by turns. 1791 Hamitron Ber- 
thollet’s Dyeing 11.11. iii. 169 The life of the cochineal insect 
terminates by its amours, 1814 Scort Mav. xxiii. 104 You 
cannot expect me to disturb himinhisamours. 1828 Kirsy 
& Spence £nfomol. HI.xxxii. 313 These gentlemen may have 
mistaken a battle for an amour. ; ae 

4, nsually, An illicit love affair, an intrigue. 

@1626 Bacon Q. Eliz, Wks. 1860, 481 King Henry the Eighth 
was engaged ina newamour. 1673 Dryprn Marr. a la Mode 
u. i, Intrigue, Philotis, that’s an old phrase; I have laid 
that word by: amour sounds better. 1678 ButLer //udibr. 
m1. 1. 679 Few of either sex dare marry, But rather trust, on 
tick, tamours, 41790 Miss GrauAm Lett. on Educ. 144 
Criminal amours are in general censured in these works, 
1876 FREEMAN Nori. Cong. I. iv. 252 ‘lhe amours or doubt- 
ful qiarrieeee of the Norman Dukes. 

+ Amow'r?. Ods. [a. OF rt. amcor, ameour:—L. 
amadtor-em lover; mod.Fr. aimeur.] A lover. 

¢1300 K. Ais. 951 Mony child was faderles : Mony lady 
les hire amouire. 

Amourette (amvret). [a. mod.Fr. amourette, 
a restoration in Fr. dress of Eng. AMoRET obs. since 
17th c.] 

1. A petty amour or love-affair: cf. AMORET 5. 

1865 CARLYLE Fredh. Gt. 11. vit. ii. 161 A curious story, about 
one of Prince Fred’s amourettes. 1871 Pal/ Mal/G. 7 Feb. 
11 Youthful amourettes more or less scandalous. ; 

2. The Love-grass or Quaking-grass (Ariza media). 

1goz Petiver in Phil, Traus. XXIII. 1257 Each squamose 
head resembling those of the common Amourets. [1866 
Treas. Bot., A mourette (Fr.) Briza media.) 

3. A cupid, an amoretto. 

1860 Apter Fauriel’s Prov. Poetry iii. 50 Little amourettes, 
perched here and there upon the branches. 

Amourist, obs. form of AmMorist. 

|| Amour-propre (amur,pro‘pr’). [mod.Fr., but 
in common use.] Self-love which is ready with its 
claims, and sensitive to causes of offence; good 
opinion of oneself, self-esteem. 

1818 Scott //?. Mid?. x\viii. 365 When this unwonted burst 
of amour propre was thoroughly subdued. 1855 H. Spencer 
Psychol. (1872) I. 1. viii. 487 A proof of power which cannot 
fail agreeably to excite the amour propre, 1865 Tytor Early 
Hist, Max. tii. 35 His amour propre seems flattered. 

Amovability (am/:vabiliti). reve—'. [f. next : 
see -ABILITY.] Capability of being removed or 
dismissed ; liability to dismissal. 

1816 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) LV. 288 Let us retain amov- 
ability on the concurrence of the executive and legislative 
branches. 

Amovable (am/vab’l), z. Also 9 amovible. 
[a. mod.Fr. amovible removable: see AMOVE v.* 
and -ABLE.] Capable of being removed from a 
situation or position ; removable. 

185x Sir F. Parcrave Norm, & Eng. 1.154 A civil Hies- 
archy of Dukes or Counts, amovible perhaps by prerogative. 

Amoval (amsval). ? Obs. rare—". [f. AMove 
v.4+-AL2.] Removal, putting away. 

1664 Evetyn Silva (1776) 342 The amoval of these un- 
sufferable nuisances would infinitely clarify the air. 

+ Amo've, v.! Ods.; also 4-5 amoeve, 4 6 
ameve, 6 amoove. [a. OFr. amov-er, amouv-oir, 
accented stem ameuv-:—L. admové-re to move to, 
excite to, f. ad to + mové-re to move. App. con- 
founded to some extent with OF r. esmover, mod.Fr. 
émouvoir:—L. exmovere.} 

1. To set in motion, stir, stir up, excite (any ac- 
tion, a person to action, the heart, the blood, etc.). 

@ 1330 Sir Oftuel (1836) 33 Suiche tydings thei herden, That 
4-moeuede al here blod. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit, xxxiii. 
118 He walde amowe were in Frawns. 1541 PayNeELL Catiline 
lii. 75 b, The commons were excedingly amoued agaynst the 


Senatours. c1sgo GREENE /’ocis 136 At all these cries my 
heart was sore amoved. ; 

2. esp. To move the feelings of (a person), to 
move inwardly, causc emotion to. (Fr. éozevoir.) 

a. trans. (usually fass.) 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth, 1.1.6 Sche was a lytel ameued and 
glowed wip crueleyen. 1494 FAByYAN 11. xIviii. 32 When the 
knowlege of y* deth of Irreglas was brought vnto the kynge, 
he was therwith greatly amoued. 1513 DouGtas -Ene/s 1x. iil. 
40 How art thou thus agane the fatis amouit? 1596 Spenser 
F.Q.1. iv. 45 She... him amoves with speaches seeming fit. 

b. refi. 

1530 Parser. 425/2 Kepe your pacyence andamove you not. 

Cc. intr. 

_ 61280 Signs bef. Fudg, in FE. E. P. (1862) 1x Per nis no seint 
in heuen abow .. Pat per of ne sal amoue. ¢1386 CHaucerR 
Clerkes T. 442 Whan she had herd al this she noght ameued 
{z. 7. amoued] Neyther in word, in cheer, or countenaunce, 

3. trans. To arouse (from sleep, etc.). 

1595 SrensER Dafinaida 545, 1, stepping to him light, 
Amooved him out of his stonie swound. 

Amove (imiy), v.2 [ad. L. dmove-re to remove, 
move out of the way; f. @=ad off+ mové-re to 
move; prob. as a legal term directly f. Fr. amzoever, 
in thissense in Act 9 Hen. VI.(quoted by Godefr.).] 

1. To remove (a person or thing) from a position ; 
to dismiss (a person) from an office. (Now only 
in legal phraseology.) 
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1494 Fanyan vil. 486 The sayde persones were from the 
kynge amoued. 1524 State Papers ffen. ViH, IV. 110 
Amoving and expellyng him from all auctorite. 1642 II. 
More Song of Sou/ 1.1.11. xxxvi, Claws, horns, hoofs they use 
the pinching ill t'amove. 1800 Cotqunoun Conn, & fol. 
Thames xi. 319 These Ifarbour-Masters may be suspended 
or amoved. 1832 J. Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1098 An 
abortive attempt to amove it {an object of theft} . 

+2.To remove, put away (things immaterial). Ods. 

1536 Buttenvenr Cron. Scot? 1.35 Al hatrent for that time 
beand amovit. 1611 Sreep //ist.Gt. Brit. iv. x. igilic amoue 
the note of ingratitude, and turbulency from them, 1664 
H. More A/yst. fnig.v. 12 Zeal. .tn amoving this grand errour 
out of the Church, 

+Amo-ved, ff/. a. Obs. [f. AMove v.1 + -ED.] 
Stirred, aroused, excited. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer focth. 1. v.23 Sche.. no ping amocued wip 
my compleyntes seide pus. 1470 HLaRDING Chron. cxix, To 
Flaundres she fled, fullsore amoued. 1596 Srenser 7.0. 01. 
1.12 Therewith amoved from his sober mood. ; 

+Amo‘vement. Ods. rare—'. [f. AMove v.4 
+-MENT.] Removal, putting away. 

1613 Damien Eng, Hist. 134 Who had often before laboured 
their amoouement, as held to be corrupt Councellors, 

Amoving (imévin), vd/. sé. [f. AMovE v.2 + 
-InGL] Removing, removal. (Only in Law.) 

1618-z9 in Rushw. @77sé, Coll. (1659) I. 25 The Writ con- 
cerning amovinga Leper. 1688 Lond. Gaz. mmmmcecccxvi/1 
An Act for the Amoving Papists .. from the Cities of London 
and Westminster, } 

Ampair, ampayr, z. 3-4; [a. Of r.amfeire-r] 
the carlicst form of the word afterwards reduced 
to apayr, apair, pair, and erron. spelt APPAIR. 

+Ampa‘re. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Sp. amfaro de- 
fence, protcction, f. amfar-ar to defend, fortify, 
cogn. w. Pr., Pg. amparar, Fr. emparer, It. rmpa- 
rare, as if from a common late L. *wiparare, £. im, 
in, into, towards (a purpose) + farare to furnish, 
fit.] Defence, protection, guard. 

1598 Yonc Diana Ded., I humbly beseech your good Lord- 
ship to entertaine this booke vnder your Ilon. ampare. 

Ampassy, phonetic corruption of AND fer se, 
the old name of the character & ; still in common 
use in the dialects from Cumberland to Cornwall: 
see AMPERSAND. 

1706 Harl, MS. in Strutt Sports § Past.(1876) 507 1 wyth 
Esed And perse—Amen. 1878 Dickinson Cumbert. Gl. 125 
dAutpassy. 1880 Coucn £. Cornw, Gl., Ampassy. 

Ampelideous (xmpilidis), 2. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. ampelidex the vine family (f. Gr. dpred-os vinc) 
+-0US: see -IDEOUS.] Bclonging to the vine 
family; resembling the vine. 

18979 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

Ampelite (e'mp/lait). AZiz. [ad. L. ampelitis, 
a. Gr. dpredtris of the vine (f. dueA-os vine; see 
-ITE), in apmeAtris yan earth sprinkled on the 
vine to destroy insects.} A bituminous earth ; 
perhaps cannel coal, 

1751 CHamBers Cyct., Amfetites, cannal coal, in natural 
history, a black, bituminous substance that dissolves in oil. 
18s2 1. Ross Huitboldt’s Trav. 1. xv. 490 The talcose slate 
contains small layers of soft and unctuous graphic ampelite. 

Ampelitic (amp/litik), z. Wx. [f prec. + 
-1¢.] Of the nature of ampelite. 

1849 Murcnison Si/uria xvii. 410 Subordinate ampelitic 
schists containing graptolites. 

Ampelography (xmp/lpgrifi), [a. mod.Fr. 
ampjlographic, {. Gt. apmed-os vine + -ypadia : see 
-GRAPHY.] The scientific description of the vine. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

+ A-mper. Os. or dia/. 1-2 ampre, 7 amper, 
A tumour or swelling; a blemish. (Cf. ANBuRY.) 

a 700 Epinal Gl. iO. E. T. 106) Varix, amprx ; Erfurt Gl. 
ompre. ¢1175 Cott. Hom. 237 Pri ampres were an mancyn 
zr his [Christ's] me 1674 Ray S.& £. Conutr. Words 
57 An Amper: a fault or flaw in linnen or woollen cloath, 
Suss. Skinner makes it to be a word much used by the com- 
mon or countrey-people in Essex to stgnifie a tumour, rising 
or pustule. 1693 W. Rosertson Pérraseol, Gen. 85 An Amper 
or Ampor; Tumor, palegmone. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supf., 
Amper, atocal term used in Essex for a feenor, or pilegmon. 
1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. 13 [From Ray]. 

Ampére ‘Gnpe'r, ¢mpéeos). Llectr. [a. Ampere, 
name ofa Fr electrician; a designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881.] (See quot.) 

1881 Q. Kev. Oct. 457 The unit of current is called the 
*Ampétre.’ It is the current that one volt can send through 
one ohm, 1883 A.Grevin Nefure XXVII. 321 The current 
flowing in a wire of resistance one ohm, between the two 
ends of which a difference of potentials of one volt is main- 
tained, has been adopted as the practical unit of current and 
called one ampere. 


Amperesse, obs. form of EMpREss. 

Amperometer (empérpmita). Electr. [f. 
prec. +-(0)METER. A shortened form is AMMETER.] 
(See quot.) 

1882 Catal. Electr. Exhib. 46 Patent amperometer for 


measuring electrical work, applicable to electro-plating, to 
show the work done or doing ina vat. 


Ampersand (xmpeise'nd). Also ampassy-, 
ampussy-,ampus-. Corruption of ‘aud per se— 
and, the old way of spelling and naming the cha- 
racter G; f.c. ‘& by itself = and a found in various 
forms in almost all the dialect Glossaties. See .f 
per se (under A IV 1) / per se, O fer se, etc. 

1837 HaisurtTon Clock. (1862) 399 He has hardly learned 
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what Ampersand means, afore they give him a horse. 1859 
Geo. Erior Adam Sede xxi, He thought it [Z] had only 
been put there to finish off th’ alphabet like, though aszpus- 
and would ha’ done as well. 1869 Paxch 17 Apr., Of all the 
types in a printer's hand Commend me to the Amperzand. 

1881 Mrs. Parker Oxf. GL, ‘ Amsiam, the sign &.’ 1882 
FREEMAN in Longs. Mag. 1.95 ‘ Ampussy and, ’ that is, in full 
‘and per se, avd,’ is the name of the sign for the conjunction 
and, &, which used to be printed at the end of the alphabet. 

Amperur, obs. form of EMpEror. 

tA'mpery, ¢. Obs. or dial, [f. AMPER+-Y.] 

‘Weak, unhealthy. A/so, beginning to decay, especi- 
ally applied to cheese.’ Parish Sussex Dial. 1875. 

Amphi-, prefix, a. Gr. dudt- both, of both kinds, 
on both sides, about, around. Used in many de- 
Tivatives and compounds. 

Amphiarthrodial (z:mfiarproudial), a. Anat. 
[mod. f. AMPHI- + Gr. dp0pw-ns well-articulated + 
-1AL.] Characterized by amphiarthrosis. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 121/2 The sacrum .. is 
united to the last lumbar vertebra .. by an amphi-arthrodial 
joint. 1879 Morris Avat. Foints 5 Connecting fibro-carti- 
lages occur only in amphiarthrodial joints. 

mphiarthrosis (x:mfijarprowsis). Anat. 
[mod. f. Amput- of both kinds + ARTHROSIS ¢ arti- 
culation,’ repr. a possible Gr. *ap@pwais, n. of action 
f. dpOpcev to articulate.] A form of jointing par- 
taking of the characters both of diarthrosis and 
synarthrosis, the two bones being united by a car- 
tilage of some elasticity, which prevents one sur- 
face sliding on the other, but admits of a certain 
amount of movement ; as in the joints of the ver- 
tebral column, the carpus, etc. 

1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. & Phys.1. 255/1 The amphiarthrosis 
possesses a manifest, although certainly a very limited degree 
of motion. 1874 Roosa Dis. Zar 202 The articulation be- 
tween the short process of the incus and the posterior tym- 
panic wall is an amphiarthrosis. 

Amphibe. rare~'. [ad. Gr. dupiBeos: see next.) 
= AMPHIBIAN. 

1831 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. (1842) I. 336 The veritable 
amphibes, or such as serve amphibiously by land or sea, 


videlicet Marines. : os 

|| Amphibia (#mfi'bia), sd. p/. [L. amphidia 
(sing. amphibium), a. Gr. dupiBia, sing. dupiBiov, 
living in both, and subst. (sc. avzzma/, (gov) an ani- 
mal that lives in both elements ; f. dui both + Bios 
life. The sing. forms amphibion, amphibium, 
were formerly in use, for which, in sense 4, AMPHI- 
BIAN is now used.] 

I. stxg. amphibium, -on, with pl. -a, -ze7s5. 

1. A being that lives either in water or on land, or 
is equally at home in either element. 

1609 HoLtanp Arm. Marcell. xxu. xv. 212 Some live on 
land and water both, whereupon they are named Amphibia. 
1631 Whimzies 85 A Sayler is..an ainphibium that lives 
both on land and water. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1, 136 Like 
an Amphibion, He was equally active on water, and land. 
1667 Phil. Trans. 11.579 Could stay a great while under 
water, as Amphibiums use to do. 1865 Esquiros Cornwall 
172 The boat can trayel both on Jand and sea like Amphibia. 

2. fig. A being of doubtful or ambiguous position. 

1645 Way Sevm. in Southey Comt-Pl Bk. u. (1849) 6 
Ask these amphibia what names they would have. What, 
are you papists? no..are you protestants? no. ¢1670 Mar- 
veLL Unjort. Lover Wks. 111.243 He both consumed, and 
increas’d : And languished with doubtful breath Th’ amphi- 
bium of life and death. ‘ 

3. A being having a double existence. rare. 

1823 Lams Elia, Child Angel 472 Humility and Aspira- 
tion went on even-paced in the instruction of the glorious 
Amphibium. 

II. £7. only. 

4. Zool. a. Applied by Linnzeus to Reptiles in the 
wider sense (including Reptiles and Amphibia of 
mod, naturalists). Obs. b. By Cuvier to a tribe of 
Mammals including seals and their allies. e¢. By 
modem zoologists since Macleay (¢1819) to the 
fourth great division of Vertebrata, intermediate 
between reptiles and fishes, which in their early 
state breathe by gills like fishes, as frogs, newts, etc. 

&. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Amphibia ..a class of 
animals, whose essential characters are, that they have either 
a naked, or else a scaly body... their teeth being all sharp 
and pointed, and without radiated fins. 

b. 1833 Sir C. Bett //and 109 In the true Amphibia.. 
we have the feet contracted..and the fingers webbed and 
converted into fins. 

c. 1825 J. Gray (¢itle) Synopsis of the Genera of Reptiles 
and Amphibia, 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 407/1 Gray..con- 
sidersthe Reptiles, orscaly-skinned group, and the Amphibia, 
or naked-skinned group, as distinct classes, 1859 CARPENTER 
Anim. Phys. ii.(1872) 90 Many Zoologists range the Frogs 
and their allies in a separate class under the name of Am- 
phibia. 1870 Rotteston Axim. Life Introd.61 Amphibia.. 
cold-blooded Vertebrata... provided with gills for aquatic 
in addition to lungs for aertal respiration, 


Amphibial (&mfibial), 2. and sé. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] = AMPHIBIAN, 

1834 Goop Bk. Nature 1.185 Mammals, birds, amphibials, 
fishes. 1879 Syd. Soc, Lex., Amphibial, capable of living 
in water or alr. 

Amphibian (émfbiin), a. and sd. [f. as prec. 
+ aS A, adj. 

1. lfaving two modcs of existence; fig. of doubtful 
nature, 
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1637 GiLLespig Eng. Pop. Cer. i, vili.195 A certaine Amphi- 
bian brood, sprung out of the stem of Neronian tyranny. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Amphibia. 

[1847 Not in Craic.] 1862 Dana Aan. Geol.751 Amphibian 
Reptiles. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer's Comp, Anat. 425 The 
Reptilia, which so far approach the old Amphibian phylum. 

B. sé. An animal of the division Amphibia. 

1835 Kirpy Habits & Just, Anim. II. xvii. 137 If we go 
from the Cetaceans to the Amphibians, we see a further 
metamorphosis of the organs of motion. 1873 Dawson Earth 
& Max vi. 144 In my younger days frogs and toads and 
newts used to be reptiles; now we are told that they are 
more like fishes, and ought to be called .. Amphibians. 

|| Amphi'bii, sd. 27. Obs. [L. amphibii, a. Gr. 
Fyn A 5 
aypiBiot, pl. masc. of the adj. of which AMPHIBIA 
is neut.} Amphibious men. 

21678 Marve tt Applet. Ho. (1776) 224 How tortoise like, 
but not so slow, These rational amphibii {salmon-fishers] go! 

+ A‘mphibille, 2. 06s. rare—'. [for amphibole, 
a. Fr. amphibole: see AMPHIBOLE!.] Ambiguous. 

21450 in 37d Rep, Comm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 280/2 That 
amphibille demaunde that the seid Duke seith in his article 
to demaunde the cause of the losse of Normandie. 

Amphibiolite (#mf-bidleit). [f. AMPHIBION + 
-LITE,} ‘The remains of an amphibious animal 
found in the fossil state.’ Craig 1847. 

Amphibiolith (&mfibislip). [f as prec. + Gr. 
AlOos stone.J=prec. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Amphibiological (&mfi:bidlydzikal), a. [f. 
next +-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to amphibiology. 

1847 in Craic. i ; 

Amphibiology (&mfi:big'lédzi). [f. AMPHTBIA 
+-(0)LOGY.] Ascientific treatise on the Amphibia ; 
that part of zoology which treats of amphibious 


animals. 

1840 Eaton & Wricut NV. Anter. Bot. (ed. 8) 569 Amphi- 
biology, the department of zoology, embracing animals which 
are capable of suspending respiration for a long time with- 
out injuring the action of the arterial system. 


Amphibion, [Gr.] sing. form of AMPHIBIA. 


Amphibious (émfrbies), z.  [f. AMPHIBIA + 
-OUS. 

1. Living both on land and in water. a, of animals. 

[1609 B. Jonson Silent Hom. 1, iv, Captain Otter, sir; .. he 
has had command both by sea and land... O, then he is 
animal amphibium?| 1654 LESTRANGE Charles J, 87 The.. 
Admiral .. being scanted in Mariners .. was enforced to take 
in two thousand two hundred Jand men, who should be am- 
phibious, serving partly for sea-men, and partly for land- 
souldiers. 1697 Dampter Voy, I.(1729)57 Guano’s .. lay Eggs 
as most of those amphibious creatures do. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase w.364 On him Th’ amphibious Otter feasts, 1833 S1r 
C. Bett Hand 138 Buffon tried to make a dog amphibious, 

b. of plants. 

1716 Braptey in PAil. Trans. XX1X. 486 Plants..are 
either Terrestrial, Amphibious, or Aquatick. 1813 C. Mar- 
SHALL Gardening (ed. 5) 120 The amphibious tribe as willow, 
sallow, withy, osier, etc. : 

2. Of, pertaining to, suited for, or connected with 
both land and water. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 138 Not only to swim in 
*the water, but move upon the land, according to the amphi- 
bious and mixt intention of nature. 1663 Butter Hudibr, 
1.1.27 So some Rats of Amphibious Nature Are either for 
the Land or Water. 1713 C’TEss WINCHELSEA J/zsc. Pocus 
246 The fatal Goodwin, .that dangerous Sand, Amphibious in 
its kind, nor Sea nor Land. 1805 Worpsw. Pred. 1. 69 A 
floating island, an amphibious spot. _ <¥ 

3. Having two lives; occupying two positions ; 
connected with or combining two classes, ranks, 


offices, qualities, etc. 

1643 Six T. Browne Relig, Med. (1656) 1. § 34 We are onely 
that amphibious piece between a corporal] and spiritual! 
essence. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 435 P5 Such an Amphi- 
bious Dress [¢.e. belonging to both sexes]. 1756 NucenT 
Montesquieu (1758) 11. xxvii. xxxix. 312 Formed an amphi- 
bious code, where the French and Roman laws were mixed. 
1817 CoreripcE Biog. Lit, 1.i.24 Anamphibious something . . 
half of image, and half of abstract meaning. 1843 CaRLYLE 
Past & Pr.178, | have considered this amphibious Pope. 

Amphi'biously, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
amphibious manner ; like an amphibious being. 

1821 Byron in Moore Lif (1866) 498 Land tortoises .. am- 
phibiously crawled along the bottom. 1871 Daly News 
7 Sept., There are few people so ainphibiously constituted as 
to take unmixed delight in a straight downpour of rain. 

Amphi'biousness. vare~. [f. rec 
-NESS.] The quality of being amphibious ; life in, 
or connexion with, two elements. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in JouNson, etc. 

Amphibium, [L.] sing. form of AMPHIBIA. 

Amphibole! (x mfibéul). [a. Fr. amphibole, 1. 
adj. ‘ambiguous, of a double sense’ (Cotgr. 1611), 
2. the mineral; ad. L. amphibol-um ambiguous, 
a. Gr. dupiBod-ov thrown or hitting on both sides, 
ambiguous, f. audi on both sides + Bod-, Bad- stem 
of Baad-ev to throw.] 

+1. An ambiguity;=AMPHIBOLY. Oés. 

1606 HoLtanD Suetonius Notes 34 There is not onely an 
Homonyme in the word .. but an Ampibole also in the sen- 
tence. 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. i. § 6. 48 Agzivoca- 
tion, Ambiguous, Amphibole. p 

2. A mineral, hornblende. So named by Ilatiy 
1801, in allusion to the protean variety in com- 
position and appearance, assumed by the mineral 
genus to which he gave the name, and which Dana 
takes as the type of his first group of Bisilicates, 


[f as prec.+ - 


AMPHIBOLOUS. 


including under it many species and varieties, as 
Actinolite, Asbestos, Hornblende, Tremolite, etc. 


(The pronunciation &mfibélé is quite erroneous.) 

1833 Lyevt Elen. Geol. (1865) 592 Amphibole is a general 
term under which hornblende and actinolite may be united. 
1868 Dana Mix. 233 The varieties of amphibole are as nume- 
rous as those of pyroxene. 1869 Puittips Vesuv. x. 296 
Hornblende, or Amphibole in ejected blocks and scoriz on 
Somma and Vesuvius, 


| Amphibole? (#mfibéls). Gr. Antig. [Gr. 
apduBorn a casting-net, f. audi on both sides, around 
+ -Body a throw, cast.] An ancient casting-net. 

1854 BapHAm Hadiext, 24 Whether the net employed by 
Vulcan, on a memorable occasion . . was an amphibole. 

Amphibolic (z:mfibglik), a. rare. [f. AmPut- 
BOLE +-Ic. Cf. sywmdolic.] 

1. Of the nature of amphiboly; ambiguous, equi- 
vocal. 

1873 Daily News 11 Aug., I turn from this amphibolic 
pleading to a more succinct opinion. 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. 
Pathol. 621 A variably long period of irresolution with ir- 
regular fluctuations of temperature..the so-called amphi- 
bolic stage. : ' 

2. Of, or of the nature of, the mineral amphibole. 

1852 T. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. I. xxiv. 512 The decom- 
position of some amphibolic or chloritic strata. 1865 TyLor 
Larly Hist. Man. viii. 202 A greenish amphibolic stone. 

+Amphibo'lical, 2. Ods. [f.as prec. + -1caL.] 
= AMPHIBOLIC I. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 321 CEnigmaticall, obscure, am- 
phibolicall, ambiguous, and zquivocating speeches. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Antphibolous, Amphibolical, Amphibo- 
logical, doubtful or doubtfully spoken. 

Amphiboline (&mfibélin), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-INE ; cf. amethystine.] = AMPHIBOLIC 2. 

1875 J. Dawson Dawz of Life vii. 187 A similar alterna- 
tion occurs in amphiboline-calcitic marbles. : 

Amphibolite, -yte (&mf-bélsit). Ax. [f. 
as prec. + -ITE.] = Homblende-rock or Diabase. 

1833 Lyett Elem. Geol. (1865) 593 Amphibolite—is a trap 
of the basaltic family, 1868 Dana M22. 240 Horublende- 
rock or ainphitolyte, consists of massive hornblende of a dark 
greenish-black or black colour, and has a granular texture. 
/bid. 343 If the hornblende and labradorite constitute a 
homogeneous fine-grained compact mass, the rock is called 
amphibolyte or diabase. 

Amphi'bolize, v. vonce-wd. [f. Gr. dupiBoan 
a cast-net+-1ZE.} To envelop with a net. 

1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 192 The..thunny .. leap, without 
looking, into its (the net’s] folds, and are thus completely 
‘amphibolized’ and caught. : 

Amphibological (#mfi:bélpdzikal), a. [f Am- 
PHIBOLOGY + -ICAL; perh.f. Fr. amphibologique14c.] 
Ambiguous: fof. of a sentence or phrase of am- 
biguous construction ; equivocating, quibbling. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. (1587) 111. 1245/2 He that .. wrote 
the amphibologicall epistle for the death of the king. 1587 
GREENE 2vd Pt, Tritameron Wks. 1882 111, 127 Needles 
Allegories that haue such an amphibologicall equivocation. 
1621 Burton Anat. Ae. 11. ili. 1. 11. (1651) 607 [He] ingratiates 
himself with an amphibological speech. 1836 Hor. SmitH 
Tin Trum. 30 An apology which he gave in the following 
amphibological terms—‘ I called you a liar,—it is true. You 
spoke truth. I have told a lie.’ 

Amphibolo‘gically, adv. rare—°. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] ‘Doubtfully, with a doubtful meaning.’ J. 

Amphibo'logism. vac. [f.-next + -1sM; cf. 2c0- 
Jogism.] An amphibolous construction or phrase. 

1813 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 223 Paring off the am- 
phibologisms into which they have been led. d 

Amphibology (2:mfibglodzi). [a. Fr. amphi- 
bologie, ad. late L. amphibologia (Isidore), for earlier 
amphibolia (Cic.), a. Gr. aupeBodia ambiguity, with 
the ending -/ogéa, Gr. -Aoyia speech, by form-assoc. 
with ¢azfologia, etc. Also found in the Latin form.] 


1.=AMPHIBOLY 1. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus wv. 1406 For goddes speken in am- 
phibologies, And for o soth, they tellen twenty lyes. 1552 
LamiMeR Serm. Lord's Prayer vii. 11, 112 It is an amphibo- 
Zogia, and therefore Erasmus turneth it into Latin with such 
words. 1665 GLANvILL Scefs. Sci. 115 That the mind be 
not misled by amphibologies. 1751 CHamBeRs Cycd, s.v., The 
English language .. is not so capable of any amphibologies of 
this kind. 1864 J. H. Newman Afoi, l’tta App. 86 Nothing 
is adduced .. for the lawful use of Amphibologies, 

2. = AMPHIBOLY 2. 

1s89 Puttennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 267 Such ambiguous 
termes they call Amphibologia, we cal] it the ambiguous, or 
figure of sence incertaine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
13 The fallacie of A.quivocation and Amphibologie. 1654 
LestTRANGE Chardes ],71 Giving him a quaint wipe with the 
amphibology, the double-mindednesse of the word ‘dux.’ 
1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xx. 172 The fallacy of Amphibo- 
logy consists in an ambiguous grammatical structure of a 
sentence which produces misconception. 


Amphi:bolosty'lous, 2. Fov. [f.Gr.dupiBor-os 
(see AMPHIBOLE) + oTvA-os column +-ous.] | Ap- 
plied, after Wachendorff, to plants in which the 
style is not apparent. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 


Amphibolous (&mfirbéles), a. [f. L. amphi- 
bol-us (a. Gr. dppiBod-os: see AMPHTBOLE) + -ous.] 

+ 1. Ambiguous, of double or doubtful character. 

1644 England's Tears in Ifarl, Misc. (Math.) V. 447 Never 
[was] such an amphibolous quarrel, both parties declaring 
themselves forthe King. 1660 Howe tt, Crocodile, a kind 
of amphibolous creture, partly aquatil, partly terrestrial. 

2. Of language: Ambiguous in sense. 

1641 Marcu Actions for Slander 5 The law, in actions of 


AMPHIBOLY. 


Slaunder, admits that they shall be taken in the best sense 
where the words are amphibolus. 1656 Brount Céossogr., 
Amphibolous, doubtful or doubtfully spoken, 

3. Path. Spreading on both sides. 

1880 Lece #:/e 86 Aniinals in whom an amphibolous biliary 
fistula had been made. . 2 

Amphiboly (&mfi'b/li). Also 6-7 -ie. [a.OFr. 
amphibolic, ad. L. amphibolia, a. Gr. dupiBodta am- 
biguity. See AmMpHiBoLE.] 

1. Ambiguous discourse ; a sentence which may 
be construed in two distinct senses; a quibble. 
(See AMPHIBOLOGY, which is the earlier and more 
popular word.) 

1610 FIOLLAND Camden's Brit.1.307 What a crafty Am- 
phibolie or ASquivocation, 1632 3. Jonson Magn. Lady 
u. i, Come, leave your schemes, And tine amphibolies, par- 
son. 1682 Evats Grotius, War & Peace 199 If a sentence 
will admit of a double sence, they term it an Ainphiholy. 
1803 Edin, Rev. I. 271 The ainphibolies .. etc. of which Kant 
speaks, are impossible. ' 

2. A figure of speech: Ambiguity arising from 
the uncertain construction of a sentence or clause, 
of which the individual words are unequivocal : thus 
distinguished by logicians from equivocation, though 
in popular use the two are confused. 

1g88 Fraunce Lawiers Loe.1.iv. 27 b, Amphiboly, when 
the sentence may bee turned both the wayes, so that a man 
shall be uncertayne what waye to take. 1660 STANLEY //tst. 
"4 tos. (1701) 247/1 Sophisms in the Word are six .. 2. By Am- 
phibolie. 168x Hospes A Act. 162 Now of those fallacies that 
are joyned together. It is either AmpArbolia or the doubt- 
fulness of speech: or etc, 1803 Ait. Rev. 1. 262 The per- 
plexing controversies on the divisibility of matter, are the 
product of a double amphiboly. 

Amphibrach (2'mfibrek). Also -us, -ys, -ee. 
(ad. L. amphibrachus, -ys, a. Gr, aupiBpaxus short 
at both ends, and szdst, the foot so called, f. appt 
on both sides + 8paxus short. Long used in the L. 
forms ; amphibrachee seems due to form-assoc. with 
Spondee, trochee. In Eng. form in Craig 1847.] 

In Gr. and L. prosody, a foot consisting of a long 
between two short syllables, as datd. Sometimes 
applied in modern prosody to an accented syllable 
between two unaccented, as conse'nied, drama‘tic. 

1589 PurtenrAm Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 134 For your foote 
amphibracchus ..ye haue these wordes and many like to 
these [résistéd] [délightfill]. 1749 Power of Numt, in 
Poet. Comp. 19 Amphibrachys y—v is an Iambic v— and 
half Pyrrhic v. @ 1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 260 A free verse of 
eleven or twelve syllables, which may consist of four Amphi- 
brachees .. so Prior: ‘As ChlGé cime intd thé rdom t’Sthér 
day.” 1807 Coterioce, One syllable long, with one short at 
each side, Aphibrachys hastes with a stitély siride. 1858 
Marsu Lect. Eng, Lang. xxiv. 524 Theoretically we may 
consider the prosody of the Ormulum as composed of verses 
of six 1ambics and an amphibrach. 

Amphibryous (&mb-brijas}, 2. Bos, [f. Gr. 
aut about + Bpv-ew to swell +-ous.] (See quot.) 

1866 Gray /utrod. Bot. 522 Amphibryous, growing by ad- 
ditions over the whole periphery. [1880 — Bot. Te.xt-64. 395 
Amphibrya, equivalent to monocotyledones.} 

Amphicarpous (xmfi,ka-upas), a. Bot. [f.Gr. 
audi both + xapr-os fruit+-ous.] Having fruit of 
two kinds, either as to form, or time of maturation. 

1866 Gray /ntrod, Bot. 522 Amphicarpous or amphicarpic: 
producing two kinds of fruit. 

Amphichroic (emfikrowik), a. [f. Gr. aupi 
both + -xpo-os coloured (f. xpé-a, xo0-14 colour) + -Ic. 
(In l.c. erroneously printed amphicroitic.)] Hav- 
ing a double action upon test colours in chemistry. 

1876 M Fosrer Phys. ‘1879) 1. ii. 63 A living muscle at rest 
»- tested by litmus paper..is frequently amphicroitic, fe. 
it will turn blve litmus red and red litmus blue. 

Amphicelian (2mfijsf lian), az. Phys. [f. as 
next +-IAN.] - AMPHICELOUS ; also, possessing or 
characterized by amphiccelous vertebrie. 

1855 Owen Shel. & Teeth 42 Vertebrx of this amphicoclian 
type..existed in the teleosaurus. 1870 Rotteston A seu. 
Life Introd. 36 Amphiccelian vertebre are found in the 
Geckotide. | 

Amphicelous (xmfisilas), z. Phys. [£ Gr. 
dpi on both sides +xoiA-os hollow +-ous.] | Con- 
cave on both sides, double concave. Applied to 
vertebra, as in the backbone of a fish. 

1869 Huxtey in ¥ru/. Geol. S. XXVI. 33 Amphiccelous 
centra. 1879 Le Conte £/em. Geol. 470 Their vertebrie were 
ainphiccelous or biconcave, as in fishes and many extinct 
reptiles. 

+A’mphicome. Obs. [ad. Gr. dupixop-os, f. ap- 
gi about + «dun hair.] ‘A kind of figured stone, of 
around shape, but rugged, celebrated on account of 
its use in divination.’ Chambers Cycl> Supp. 1753. 

Amphictyonian (#mfiktijounian), az. = next. 

1731 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) IN 1.138 Those which con- 
stituted the Ainphictonian councils, 

Amphictyonic (%mfiktinik), a. [ad. L. 
amphictyonic-us, a. Gr. dpdtxrvovex-ds: see next 
and -1c.)_ Of the Amphictyons ; also /rans/. 

1753 Cuameers Cycl, Supp.s.v., The Phocaans .. were re- 
stored to their seat in the Amphictyonic council. 1835 
TuirtwaLt Greece 1 x. 375 The affairs of the whole Amphic- 
tyonic body were transacted by a congress. 1882 Pal/ Mall 
G. 18 Sept. 12 The Conference will wait till England... her- 
self convokes the Amphictyonic Council of Europe. 

Amphictyons (#mfirktignz), 56. pl. Gr. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. dugierioves, ‘orig. duguerioves, they that 


aol 


dwelt round or ncar, next neighbours’ (Liddell 
and Scott).] Deputies from the dificreut states of 
ancient Greece composing an assembly or council. 

1586 T. B. La Primandaye's Fr. Acad. 629 The sacred 
councell of the Amphictions. 1602 L. Lioyn Confer. Lawes 
43 They might appeale from the Areopagites in Athens, . to 
the Amphictions at Trozwna. 1869 Raw1inson Ane. (fist. 
192 Sentence of the Amphictyons against Phocis, B.c. 357- 

Amphictyony (#mfrktijgni). Gr. //ist. [ad. 
Gr, aypixrvovia, abstr. sb. f. prec.) A confederation 
of Amphictyons ; an association of neighbouring 
states for the common interest. 

1835 THirLWALL Greece I. x. 374 The term amphictyony .. 
more properly written amphictiony, denotes a body referred 
toa local centre of union. 1846 Grote Greece 11. ii. 28 There 
was an Amphiktyony of seven cities at the holy island of 
Kalauria. 1869 Raw Linson Ante. //ist. 122 These leagues, 
known as Amphictyonies, were not political alliances. 


Amphicy'rtous. [f. Gr. duyixupr-os convex 
on both sides, gibbous (f. dupi+«uprdés curved) + 
-ous. Badly spelt amphicurtous.) Curved on 
both sides, gilybbous. 

1879 Syd. Soe Le.v., Amphicurtous. 

+ Amphid(e (a'mfd). Chem. Obs. [mod. f. Gr. 
dpe park +-1DE ‘derivative.’] A name applied by 
Berzelius to salts, which he viewed as compounds 
of two oxides, sulphides, selenides, or tellurides, 
and which actually contain three elements (as sul- 
phate of potash SO;.K,O), as distinct from the 
halotd salts (as common salt, chloride of sodium, 
NaCl) which contain only two. 

1842 Prec. Am. Phil, Soc. 11.220 An amphide salt is one 
consisting of an acid and a base, each containing an amphi- 
gen body. 1863 Watrs Dict, Chem, (1872) 1. 201 The so- 
called amphid salts are those which belong to the water- 


typfe.. whereas the haloid-compounds belong to the type 
HH or HCl. i 3 c 

Amphidise (a mfidisk). Zoo/. [f. Gr. appt on 
both sides + Séaxos a round plate.] Peculiar aste- 
roid spicules, resembling two toothed wheels united 
by an axle, which form a layer surrounding the 
gemmules of sponges. (Nicholson.) 

1867 J. Hoce Aficrose. 11.11. 389 Remains of the dead sponge, 
einpty gemmule-cases with their amphidiscs. 1877 Huxciuy 
Anat, (nv, An, iil. 118 Nothing is left but the envelope of 
keratose, with imbedded amphidisks, disposed perpendicu- 
larly to its surface. — 

Amphidro'mie, a.° The mod. form of the 
next, if used. 

+Amphidro'mical, 2. Oés. [f. Gr. dupdpopia, 
f. dupidpoxos running about or around +-IcAL.] 
Pertaining to the ancient Amphidromia (‘an Attic 
festival at the naming of a child, so called because 
the parents’ friends carried it round the hearth, and 
then gave it its name.’ Liddell and Scott). 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 11. 561 At the Amphi- 
dromicall Feasts, on the fifth day after the Childe was born, 
presents were sent from friends. 2681 Brount Glossogr., 
An:phidromical, pertaining to the fifth day from the birth, 


when the child was purified, by carrying it round the fire, 
and having its name given. 


Amphigam (e'mfi,gem). Aor. [a. Fr. amphi- 
game, t. Gr. audi on both sides +-yauos marriage.] 
A name given by De Candolle to the lowest order 
of plants, supposed to have no distinct sexual 
organs, also called Agamiv. 


1845 Linotry Sch. Bot. (1858) ix. 151 Amphigams, plants 
having neither air vessels nor stomates, 

Amphigamous (imfi-gimas), a. For, [f. Aw- 
PHIGAM +-oUS.] Of or pertaining to Amphigams. 

1841 Linorey Elem, Bot, 90 Amphigamous .. that is, des- 
titute of stomates and entirely cellular, 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. ix. § 2.340 Amfphteamons : destitute of sexual organs 
and of other than cellular tissue, 

| Amphigastria (xmfijge'stria), sb. A/. Bor. 
[mod.L. f. Gr, dpi about, around + yaorp- (yaornp) 
the belly.] | Scale-like leaves, resembling stipules, 
developed on the under side of some Liverworts. 

2842 Penny Cycl, XXIV. 278 Stipnle or amphigastria. 
1857 Brrxerey Cryptog. Bot. § 489 There are ventral leaves, 
called amphigastra. 1875 Bennet & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 306 
Three rows of leaves, one being developed on the under or 
shaded side, hence termed Amphigastria. 

{mod. f. 


Amphigean (a mfi'dz/an), a. rare. 
Gr. dygi on both sides of, about + yq earth + -an.] 
lextending all over the earth from the equator to 
both poles. 

1864 Weester cites Dana. 

Amphigen! (x‘mfijdzen). Bot. [a. Fr. amphi- 
gone, {, Gr. aupi on both sides, around +-yev7-s 
born, f. yev- to produce: see -cen!.] A synonym 
of THALLOGEN, applicd (after Brongniart) to those 
Cryptogams, which grow round a central point, 
including Seaweeds, lichens, and Fungi. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

+Amphigen? (xmfi,dgen), Chem. Obs. [mod. 
f. Gr. dugi both + -ceNn%, taken as =‘ producing.’] 
Name given by Berzelius to an element capable of 
forming in combination with metals, both acids and 
bases. He included as amphigens, or amphigen 


bodies, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium. 
1842 [See Aspsip' ce), 


Amphigene (x'mfi,dgin). w/in. [a. Fr. amphi- 


AMPHIPNEUST. 


gene, {. Gr. dupeyevns of both kinds, of doubtful 
kind ; f. dugi both + yévos kind, nature.] A syno- 
nym of LruciiE, rejected by Dana. 

1803 Edin. Rev, 111. 53 Now we sce its [leucite’s] place 
supplied by the word amphigene. 1868 Dana J/i7, 335 
Haiiy’s name, Amphigene, is ., in allusion to the existence 
of cleavage in two directions (which is not a fact}, and to his 
inference therefrom of ‘two primitive fornis’ (which is only 
a notion of his); and it has therefore the best of claims for 
rejection, 1869 Panties Vesuv. x. 292 Leucite or Amphi- 
gene, frequent in the lavas of Somma, ; fj 

Amphigenite, -yte (imidzénsit). A/in. [f. 
AMPHIGENE + -ITE.] Name sometimes given to a 
lava containing much ‘amphigene’ or lcucite. 

1868 Dana Jin. 335 At Vesuvius [leucite] is thickly dis- 
seminated through the lava in grains, and the name /eucrloe 
pAyr and also amphigenyte has been given to such lavas. 

Amphigenous (imfirdzenss), a. [f. AMPHIGEN 
+-0Us.] 

1. Bot, Of or pertaining to the Amiphigens ; grow- 
ing all round a central point. 

1835 Linpi.ey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 380 Amphigenous; 
growing all round an object. 1857 BerkeLry Cryft. Bot. 
§ 392 lructifying surface inferior or amphigenous. 

2. Chem. Of the nature or class of an amphigen. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. dmphide, They are duet the com. 
position of compounds produced by amphigenous bodies. 

Amphigonic (emfjgenik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
api on both sides + yourxds parental, f. yer-, you- 
bear, produce. The Gr. would be dypiyovos.] Of 
the nature of amphigony; bisexual. 

1876 tr. Haeckel’s Hist, Creat. 1.195 Sexual or amphigonic 
propagation ..is the usual method .. among all higher ani- 
mals and plants. a 

Amphigonous (%mfigénas), [f.Gr. *appiyov- 
os (see prec.) +-0US.] Pertaining to both parents. 

1876 tr. //aeckels Hist. Creat. 1, 210 Law of mixed or 
mutual (amphigonous) transmission. : 

Amphigony (#mfi-goni). [mod.f.Gr. ¢ugi both 
4.-yovia, t. -yoves producing, engendering.] <A 
term for sexual reproduction. 

1876 tr. //acckel’s [1ist. Creat. 1. 183 Those phenomena of 
Propagation .. seen universally in the higher plants and 
animals, the processes of Sexual propagation, or Amphigony. 
—The processes of Non-sexual Propagation, or Monoguny, 
are much less generally known, : ; 

Amphigorric, a. fad. Fr. amphigourique, {. 
amphigouri+-1e.) Of the nature ofan amphigouri. 

1869 NV. & Q. Ser. tv. III. 224 Awphigoric, a term applied 
to nonsense verses, a rigmarole, or, more literally, a round- 
about, with semblable meaning enough to put one on finding 
it out. 

| Amphigouri,-gory (x:mfigii~ri. e'mfigori). 
(mod.Fr.; orig. unknown. According to Litt. first 
used in 18th c.; referred by some to Gr. dui about + 
yupos circle, or -ayopia speech, cf.a/legory, category.] 
A burlesque writing filled with nonsense; a com- 
position without sense, as a Latin ‘nonsense-verse.’ 

1809 0. Nev. 1. 50 The work must .. be considered as a kind 
of overgrown antphigourt, a heterogeneous combination of 
events, 1852 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 11.55 We do 
not like to confess we are beaten even by an amphigcurt 
nonsense verse. 1869 V. § Q. Ser.1v. II. 145 The remain- 
ing verses .. of the following amphigory. 

Amphilogism (&mfilédziz’m), rare. [f. Gr. 
appidoy-os +-18M.] A circumlocution. 

1866 Aforn. Star 18 Dec. 4/6 A youth this who.. when he 
is angry says, with no amphilogisms, i will shoot you.” ; 

Am philogite(émfi lodgait). Ain. [f.Gr. dypit- 
doy-os doubtful, disputed + -1Te.] A mineral of 
doubtful or disputed character, according to Dana, 
‘probably only a mica schist.’ 

+ Amphi logy. Oés.—° [ad.Gr.dppiAoyia, f.dp- 
piAoy-os uncertain, disputed, f. dui on both sides+ 
-Aoy-os -speaking.] ‘ Equivocation; ambiguity.’ J. 

1731 Baier, Auphrlogy, an ambiguity of speech. : 

mphimacer (&mfi'misa1).  [ad. L. amphi- 
macrus, a, Gr. aupipaxpos long at both ends, szds/. 
the foot so called ; f. aupé on both sides + paxpus 
long. Cf. Fr. amphimacre.] In Greek and Latin 
prosody, a foot consisting of a short between two 
long syllables, as cari/aés. Sometimes applied in 
modern prosody to words like multitude, runaway. 

1589 Putrenuam Eng, Poeste (Arb.) 134 For your amphi- 
mtacer that is a long a short and a long ye haue these wordes 
and many moe [é.rcellint] [iminént}. 1807 Coceripce, Fit 
and last béing ling, middlé short, Amphimiacer Strikes his 
thiindéring héofs like 4 proud high bréd racer. 1869 Max 
Muucer Rig Veda 1. 190 Who is meant by aswtdn, which 
is here used as an amphimacer? 

| Amphioxus (xmfigksis). Zool. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dui on both sides + d¢vs sharp, ¢. ¢. sharpened 
or tapering at both ends.] A genus of fishes, con- 
sisting of a single species, called also the Lancelet, 
which is placed at the very bottom of the series, 
and has even been denied to be a vertebrate animal. 

1836 YarReuL in Penwy Cycé. rst Supp. 233/1 The Lancelet, 
Amphioxus lanceolatns. 1847 Carrentex Zool. § 555 The 
most imperfectly formed of all Fish is, probably, the Amphi- 
oxus or Lancelet. 1881 1 ¢hen.rum 135 Jan. 98/2 We cannot 
regard Amphioxus as a fish. - _ 

Amphipneust (cemfi,pnizst). Zool. (mod. sf 
Gr. dupi both +-nvevar-os breathing, f. mve(v)-«w 
to breathe. /7/. -s, or collectively amphipneusta ; 
first applied by Merrem 1790-1820.) An animal 
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AMPHIPOD. 


that breathes both by lungs and by gills; a name 
given by some to the lowest order of the Amphi- 
bious animals, including the Proteus and Siren, 
which retain their gills all their lives. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 408/2 quoting J. A. Gray (1831) In 
the second section (A mphipneusta) are placed the Protez. 
1847 in Craic, 

Amphipod (x'mfi,ppd),sd. anda. [f.AmPHIPoDA.] 

A. sé. An animal of the order Amphipoda. 

1835 Kirsy Habits & Inst. Anim. 11. xv. 41 Amphipods. 
Head distinct. Eyes sessile. 1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. & Phys. 
I. 755/2 In the Amphipods the want of resemblance between 
the different rings of the body becomes more remarkable. 

B. adj, = AMPHIPODOUS. 

1852 Dana Crustac.1. 11 The abdomen .. partakes of the 
Amphipod character. 1877 W. Tyomson Voy. Challenger 
1. ii. 129 A very large amphipod crustacean. 

| Amphipoda (&mfi‘péda), sé. p/. Zool. The 
sing. is supplied by AMpHIPop. [mod.L. amphipoda 
prop. adj. (sc. as¢malia); f. Gr. dupi both +-moda 
(mous) foot, -footed.] An order or sub-order of the 
sessile-eyed Crustacea, having feet of two kinds (in 
which they differ from the Isopoda), of which the 
common sand-hopper is an example. 

1837 Peniy Cycl. VIII. 197/2 The Edriophthalmia contain 
three orders, the As phipoda, etc. 1874 Woon Nat, Hist. 
728 ‘The first order of the Sessile-eyed Crustaceans is termed 
the Amphipoda. 

Amphi‘podan, ¢. Zool. [f prec.+-an.] Of 
or pertaining to the Amphipoda. 

1877 Huxcey Anat, Juv, An. vi. 369 The organisation of 
the Stomatopoda is more Edriophthalmian (and especially 
Amphipodan) than Podophthalmian. ; 

Amphipodiform (emfpp‘diffim), a. Zool. 
[f. as prec. +-(1)FoRM.] Of the form of the 4m- 
phipoda ; resembling the sand-hopper. 

1828 Kirpy & Spence £xfonzol. 111. xxix. 169 The jumping 
amphipodiform Crustacea. 

Amphipodous (émfipédeas), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] Of or pertaining to the 4mphipoda; 
having feet of two kinds. 

1862 Anstep Chavmel Isl. 11. 1x. (ed. 2) 234 The isopodous 
and amphipodous species. 1870 RoLteston Avi. Life 111 
An amphipodous .. Crustacean. . ‘ 

Amphiprostyle (#mfi-préstail). Arch. [a. Fr. 
amphiproslyle, ad. L. amphiprostgl-us, a. Gr. appt- 
mpooTva-os, f, a4upi on both sides + mpoartAos PRo- 
STYLE.] ‘A temple having a portico in the rear 
as well as the front, but without columns at the 
sides. This .. never exceeded the use of four 
columns in the front, and four in the rear.’ Gwilt. 

1706 Puitiies, Amphyprostylos or Amphyprostyle, a kind 
Canerinie of the Ancients, which had four Columns or Pil- 
lars in the Front, and as many in the Face behind. [So in 
Batrey, ete. Asiphip-.] 1850 Leiter Aliller’s Anc. Art § 288 
Temples are divided into.. Arvosty/e, with porticoes on the 
front, and amfphiprostyle, at the two ends. 

ff Amphisarca (zemfijsatka). Bot. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dudi about + cdpxa- flesh.] (See quot.) 

1854 Batrour Class-6k. Bot. 1087 Amphisarca, an inde- 
hiscent multilocular fruit with a hard exterior, and pulp 
round the seeds 1880 Gray Bot. Te-xt-bh. 395 Amphisarca, 
a hard-rinded berry, or fruit succulent within and woody or 
crustaceous without, as a calibash. ; 

| Amphisbena(mfisbrna). Also 4-5amphi- 
bena, 6-bene. [L., a. Gr. dypioBawa, f. apis 
both ways + Bav-ewv to go. Cf. Fr. amphisbéne.] 

1. A fabled serpent of the ancients, with a head at. 
each end, and able to move in either direction: re- 
tained by the moderns as a poetical conception. 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (1495) 758 Some ser- 
pentes hath two heedys as the adder Alphibena [sic]. 1572 
BosseweEtt Armorie 11.63 The fielde is Sable, an Amphibene, 
heade to heade reflexed. 1627 Fertuam Resolves 1, i. (1677) 
159 A corrupt Book is an Amphisbena: A Serpent headed 
at either end; one bites him that reads, the other stings him 
that writes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 524 Complicated monsters 
head and taile, Scorpion, and Asp, and Amphisbzna dire. 
1728 Pore Duxciad 1. (1736) 201 note, Thus Amphisbena 
(I have read) At either end assails; None knows which 
leads, or which is led, For both Heads are but Tails. 1788 
Pasouin Childr. Thespis (1792) 49 Like the vile Amphis- 
bzena, his verses assail, For none can discover their head 
from their tail. 1878 Tennvson Q. Afary ui. iv. 116 For 
heretic and traitor are all one: Two vipers of one breed—an 
amphisbzna, Each end a sting. 

2. Zool. A worm-like genus of lizards found in 
America, having the two extremities so much alike 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the head 
and the tail. 

1833 Pensy Cycl. 1. 467/2 In the amphisbana.. the upper 
jaw is fixed to the skull..as in birds and mammals. 184 
Carventer Zool. § 501 The Amphisbzena bores in the soft 
earth like a worm, working its way with considerable des- 
patch; and it lives principally on Ants .. and their larva. 

Amphisbe‘nian, a. Zoo/. [f. prec. +-1An.] 
Of or belonging to the amphisbzena. 

1872 Mivart Axat. 190 Amphisbenian group of Reptiles. 

Amphisbenic (emfisbr-nik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Ic.] Of the nature of an amphisbzena. 

1820 SHetrey Prom. Und. ui. iv. 119 Yoked to it by an 
amphisbenic snake. 

Amphisbenous (xmfisbinas), a. [f. as prec. 

+-0us.] ‘Walking equally in opposite directions.’ 

Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 


Amphiscians (imfi‘fiinz), sd. p/. [f. med.L. 
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Amphiscti (semfi‘fijai) more commonly used un- 
changed in Eng, (a. Gr. dudioxion, f. audi on both 
sides + oxia shadow) +-AN.] A name given to in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, whose shadows at one 
time of the yearfallnorthward, atanothersouthward. 

1622 Heyiin Cosszogr. (1674) Introd. 20/1 Amphiscit ..so 
called, because their shadows are both ways. 1623 CocKERAM 
Eng. Dict. 1, Amphisceans, people whose shadow is some- 
time to the North, and sometime to the South. 1652 Urqu- 
HART Fezvel Wks, 1834. 259 Whether Periscians, Hetroscians, 
or Amphiscians. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Aimphyscians [ed. 
1672 Amphiskians] such people as live under the burning 
zone, near the equinoctial line. 3175x CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., 
The amphiscit are called also asciz. 1788 Pasquin Childr, 
Thesis (1792) 145 The wandering Amphiscii, whose singular 
state, Made sceptics to question the wisdom of Fate. 

Amphistome (zmfi;stoum). Zoo/, [ad. mod.L. 
antphistoma, f.Gr.apepion both sides+o7dpa mouth.] 
A genus of minute parasitic worms, having mouth- 
like openings at both ends of the body. 

1880 A thenzvui 20 Nov. 678/2 The worm .. appears to be 
an aberrant Amphistome furnishedwith asingular central disc. 

Amphistomoid (émfistémoid), a. Zool. [f. 
prec.+-01p.] Like or akin to the Amphistomes. 

1880 A thenzum 20 Nov. 678/2 Doubts are thrown on its 
[the Gastrodiscns] amphistomoid affinities. 

Amphistylic (emfistailik), a. [f. Gr. dupi 
on both sides + o7#A-os pillar + -1¢.] Having pillars 
or piers on both sides: applied to the skulls of 
certain sharks, having piers supporting both upper 
and lower mandibular arches, 

1876 Huxtey in Proc. Zool. Soc. 41 A condition of the 
cranium which tends to connect the two by a middle form, 
which may be termed amphistylic. 1881 F. Batrour Cov/. 
Embryol. YW. 476 Skulls in which the mandibular arch has 
this double form of support have been called amphistylic. 


Amphitheatral (x:mfi,pritral), a. [a. Fr. 
amphithéatral, ad. L. amphithedtrdl-em +: see next, 
and -AL.] 


1. Of or belonging to an amphitheatre ; performed 


in an amphitheatre. 

1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes 1v. i. 178 Those Amphitheatrall 
Butcheries. 

2. Resembling the arrangement of the seats in an 
amphitheatre ; rising all round. 

1615 SANDYS 7rav.278(D.) Which .. erect A Round amphi- 
theatral. 3812 Miss PLumtre Lichtenst. S. Africa 11. 162 
Vast masses of rock rise one above the other in an amphi- 
theatral form, 1863 Bates Nat. on Amazon i. 2 The City 
of Para.. affords no amphitheatral view from the river. 

Amphitheatre, -ter («:mfi,prata1). [ad. L. 
amphitheatrum, a. Gr. augridearpor, f. dupi on both 
sides + 0€a4rpov THEATRE. The 17-18th c. spelling 
-theater is common in U.S.; -¢heatre follows Fr.] 

+1. etymol. A double theatre. Ods. 

1615 SANoys Trav. 270 An Amphitheater consists of two 
ioyned Theaters, and is thereof so called. 1628 Donne 
Serm. cxxxiv. V. 396 Anamphitheatre consists oftwo theatres. 
Our text hath two parts in which all Men may sit and see 

‘themselves acted. a 1631 — Sedect. (1840) 99 A tragedy in 
the amphitheatre, the double theatre, this world, and the 
next too. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. Greca 1. i. 17 Amphi- 
theatres, which had the form of two theatres united, were oval. 

2. Hence (as the theatres of the ancients were 
semicircles or half-ovals): An oval or circular 
building, with seats rising behind and above each 
other, around a central open space or arena. 

1546 LancLey Podyd. Verg. m1. ix. 75b, An Amphitheatre 
which was a round scaffold full of benches of diuerse 
heightes. 1589 Putrennam Eg. Poesie (Arb.) 52 Their 
theaters... somptuously built with marble and square stone 
in forme all round.. were called Amphitheaters. a@ 1661 

| Hotypay ¥uzvenal 7o The theaters being for stage-plays. . 
but the amphitheaters for fights of men with men, and of 
men with beasts. 1703 Loud. Gaz. mmmdccexci/1 An Ancient 
Amphitheater, called the Coliseo. 1866 Kincstey Herew. 
x. 160 The amphitheatre of Arles. 1883 Tatmace in Chr. 
Her, 9 May 256/: The students gathered in the amphi- 
theatre to see a painful operation. 

3. With reference to its ancient Greek and Roman 
uses: A place of public contest, an arena. 

1640 Brome Auxtipfod. 1.v.245 An Amphitheater Of exer- 
cise and pleasure. 1735 SomerviILLe Chase n. 450 A listed 
Field.. An Amphitheatre more glorious far Than ancient 
Rome could boast. 1875 Hrxps &ss., Aids to Contentit. 9 
Many unhappy persons seem to imagine that they are always 
in an amphitheatre, with the assembled world as spectators. 

4. A semicircular rising gallery in a theatre, con- 


taining part of the seats for spectators. 

1882 C. Dickens Dict, Lond 96/1 Evening dress is indis- 
pensable in every part except gallery and amphitheatre 
stalls. 1883 S¢. Yames’s G. 11 Apr.1/2 First circle, 2s. 6a. ; 
amphitheatre, 1s. 6¢.; gallery, 15. 

+ 5. fig. Surrounding scene. Ods. 

¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawt. IVks, 1711.3 Look how Prome- 
theus.. wondred at this world’s amphitheater. 1711 Ap- 
Dison Sfect. No. 315 #11 All the Wonders in this immense 
Amphitheatre that lies between the Poles of Heaven. 

6. ¢ransf, A natural situation consisting of a level 
surrounded in whole or part by rising slopes. 

177z Pennant Tours in Scotd. (1774) 40 On every side 
mountains close the prospect, and form an amphitheatre al- 
most matchless. 1812 Byron Childe Har. li, Nature's 
volcanic amphitheatre. 1849 W. Irvine Alahomed §& Succ. 
v. (1853) 19 Bounded by an amphi-theatre of hills. 

7. Gardening. An arrangement of shrubs and trees 
rising behind each other like the seats of an amphi- 


theatre, whether upon a natural slope or not. 


AMPHORA. 


1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Amphitheatres are also some- 
times formed of slopes on the sides of hills. 


Amphitheatred (xmfi,prateid). pf/. a. Ef. 
prec. +-ED2.] Formed into, or provided with, an 
amphitheatre. 

1857 Nat. Mag. 11.314 Those amphitheatred heights. 1859 


Miss Mutocu Romantic T.22 Deep Vale, amphitheatred 
by forest and mountain. 
ad. L. 


Amphitheatric (:mfi,p/,«trik), a. 
amphithedtric-us, a. Gr. duped pix-os ; see prec.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre. 

160r1 Hottanp P/izy (1634) 1. 392 Next in goodnesse to 
them was reputed the paper Amphitheatricke, which name 
was giuen vnto it of the place where it was made. 

2. Rising all round like the rows of seats in an 
amphitheatre. 

ex81x Fuser Lect. Art v. (1848) 464 The disposition is 
amphitheatric, the scenery a spacious hall. 1850 B. Taytor 
Eldorado xxxi. (1862) 317, The town and its amphitheatric hills. 

A:mphithea‘trical, a. [f. as prec. +-aLl.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre ; performed 
in an amphitheatre. 

1607 Torsett Serpents (1653) 783 The amphitheatricall 
fightsofthe Romans. 1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes wv. xxt.(T.) 
Amphitheatrical gladiatures. 1752 Hume Port. Disc. x. 165 
Who can read the accounts of the amphitheatrical enter- 
tainments without horror? 1833 Pexszy Cycé. I. 470 Games 
of the circus or amphitheatrical shows. ; ; 

2. Resembling an amphitheatre (in situation). 

1724 Dr For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 11.292 It liesina great 
Valley, surrounded with an amphitheatrical View of Hills. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xix. (1873) 439 Valleys and great 
amphitheatrical depressions. 1858 Hawtuorne Fr, & /2. 
Fruls. Wi. 74 Amphitheatrical ranges of wooden seats. 

A:mphithea‘trically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
After the manner of the ascending rows of seats in 
an amphitheatre. 

1716 Town Talk No. 4 (1790) 41 Seats for the audience 
amphitheatrically built. 1881 Chr. Treas. 434 Beyond the 
white walls of the Seraglio.. rise amphitheatrically .. the 
houses of Stamboul, 


Amphithere (zmfi,}ier). Pa/wont. [ad.mod.L. 
amphithérium (also in Eng. use), f. Gr. dpi 
both, on both sides + @ypioy a beast; in reference 
to its disputed position in the animal series.] An 
extinct genus of small opossum-like quadrupeds, 
found in the Oolite. 

1859 Owen Classif, Mammalia 55 The nearest living ana- 


logue to the amphitheres..of our oolitic strata. 1864 — 
Power of God 50 The marsupial analogues of the amphitheria. 


Amphi'toky. [f. Gr. dupéi both + -réx-os bring- 
ingforth+-y.] ‘The productionin Parthenogenesis 
of both male and female forms.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amphitropal (&mfi'trépal), 2. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. dui on both sides, about + -rpé7-os tuming + 
-ALl, Cf. mod.Fr. amphitrope.] Of an embryo: 
So curved as to have both apex and radicle presented 
to the hilum. 


1847 in Craic. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 64 Portulacez 
-. ovules 2 or more.. amphitropal, ascending. 

Amphitropous (&mfi'trpas), a. Bot. ([f. as 
prec. + -ous.] = prec. 

1841 LinpLey Elem. Bot. 55 When [the ovule is] attached 
by its middle, so that the foramen is at one end and the 
base at the other, it is amphitrofous. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 47 Frankeniacez .. ovules .. amphitropous with the 
micropyle below. : F 

+A'mphitype. Os. [f. Gr.dypi both + rimos a 
stamp.] <A photographic process, producing both 
negative and positive portraits at once. 

1844 Hunt Jax. Photogr. 64 Sir John Herschel, at the 
meeting of the British Association at York..says.. ‘I have 
designated the process thus generally sketched out, by the 
term ‘‘Amphitype’; a name suggested by Mr. Talbot.’ 

| Amphitryon (&mfitrijn). [From the com- 
edy of Moliére, in which Amphitryon (foster-father 
of Hercules) gives a great dinner.] A host, an 
entertainer to dinner. 

{Mouibre A sphitryon ui. v, Le véritable Amphitryon est 
l’Amphitryon ot l’on dine.) 1862 Alok Carr of Carlyon 1. 
113 He excused himself, when .. asked .. to dinner; and.. 
the would-be Amphitryon had pride enough not to renew 
the invitation, 1878 Lavy Hersert Hiibuer’s Round the 
World i1. ii. 521 My noble amphitryon made me sit down, 

Amphivorous (&mfi-voras), a. [f. Gr.dypi both 
+L. -vorus devouring, eating; cf. omnivorous.) 
Eating both animal and vegetable food; omni- 
vorous. 

@ 1870 MarotHer Anim. Phys. 6 Animals, according to their 
food, may be divided into herbivorous, like the cow; carni- 
vorous, like the lion; and amphivorous, like man. 

Amphodarch (ermfédask). Gr, Ant. [ad. Gr. 
dppodapx-ns, f. dupodoy a quarter of a town, ovig. a 
block of houses surrounded by streets + -apy7sruler.] 
One exercising authority over a quarter of a town. 

1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 502 The new town [Jeru- 
salem] was divided [by Hadrian] into seven quarters, each 
directed by an amphodarch. ; ; 

Amphodelite (emfp-dflait). Av. [a. Ger. 
amphodelit (1832), formed, according to Dana, on 
Gr. dpi on both sides + d5€A-ds = dBeA-ds a spit + 
-ITE.] A variety of Anorthite found in Finland. 

1868 Dana Afzz2. 338. alee ’ 

|| Amphora ('mf6ra). Pl. -w. [L. ad. Gr. dy- 
gopevs, shortened from dudiqopeds, f. dup on both 


AMPHORE. 


sides + popes bearer, f. pép-ev to bear, “descriptive 
of its two handles.] 

1. Cl. Antig. Atwo-handled vessel, of variousshape, 
used by the ancients for holding wine, oil, ete. 

©1465 Bh. Quintess. 5 Putte it into a glas clepid aimphora, 
with a long uecke. 1857 Bircu Ac. Pottery (1858) I. 35 
The ainphorz or two-handled vases in the collectious of the 
Museum. 1879 J. Younc Ceram. Art 24 Amphora:—the 
Greek two-handled, oval-bodied vases with pointed base, 
which have been found wherever Greek commerce extended, 

2. A liquid measure, containing, with the Greeks, 
about 9 gallons; with the Romans, containing 
6 gals. 7 pts., and also called quadrantal. 

1607 Torset. Four-footed Beasts (1673) 54 A horn brought 
out of India to Ptolemy the second, which received three 
Amphoraes of water. Bis CUANBENS Cyct. Supp. s.v., The 
Attic Amphora was one third part bigger thau the Italic. 
1820 Mair Zyvo's Dict. (ed. 10) 5 Autphora/is, containing 
an amphora or rundlet. 

3. Bot. Sometimes applied to the lower or per- 
manent part of the capsule called pyxidium, which 
remains attached to the flower stalk in the form 
of an urn, as in Hyoscyamus. 

1821S. Gray Arr. Brit. Pl. 1.184 Amphora, the lower 
valve [of the pyxis] attached to the peduncle. 1880 Gray 
Bot. Text-bk. 395 Amphora ..the lower part of a’ pyxis. 

Aanp hove: Obs. Also 4 amfore, amfer. [a. 
Fr. amphore, ad. L. AMPHORA, now in Eng. use. J 

1.=AMPHORA I. 

1382 Wycuir Zech. y.6 This is an amfer, or a vessel that 
sum men clepen a tankard, 1388 —1 Sam.i.24 An am- 
fore, ether a pot of wyn. 

2.= AMPHORA 2. 

1382 Wycuir Daz, xiv. 2 There weren spendid in it by alle 
days..fourty sheep, and of wijn sixe amphoris. 1601 Ilot- 
LAND Péiny (1634) I. 405 The same Vine yeeldeth one yeare 
with another a dozen Amphores of good new wine yearely. 
Téid.259 To euery Amphore, (7. which containeth about 
eight wine gallons) they put one hundred pound and a halfe. 

Amphoral (z'mf6ril), 2. [ad. L. amphoral-is, 
f. amphora: see-atl.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling an amphora. 

1656 Biount Glossoer., Amphoral, containing or pertain- 
ing to amphora, 1874 Vizerecty Rep. Wines at Vien. 
Exhib. 1. 134 The amphoral shaped jars, in which it is the 
custoin to keep the wine. 

Amphoric (2mfprik), 2. [ad. mod.L. amphoric- 
2s, {. amphora: see -1c. Cf. mod.Fr. amphorique.] 

1. Of the character of an amphora. rare—°. 

2. Med. Like the sound produced by blowing or 
speaking into an amphora, or other large vessel 
with small mouth, as in amphorie resonance, cough, 
echo, voice, etc. 

1839 Hooper Med. Dict. 236 The Metallic tinkling, of 
which the Amphoric resonance is a modification. 1849 O. 
W. Hotmes Stethoscope Song in Pocms 274 Five doctors 
took their turn to hear; ‘ Amphoric buzzing,’ said all the 
five, 1877 Rosperts Handbk. Med. 1. 385 The percussion- 
note is.. of tubular or even amphoric quality. 


Amphoricity (emféri'siti).  [f. prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being amphoric; the condition in 
which an amphoric resonance is heard. 

1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. . 

Amphoteric (emfoterik), 2. rare-°. [f. Gr. 
duporep-os both, compar. of dupw+-ic.] Partaking 
of bothcharacters ; neutral, neither acid nor alkaline. 

1849 in Smart. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ample, obs. form of AMPUL. 

Ample (zmp’l), 2. [a. Fr. emple:—L. anpl-us 
large, capacious, abundant. Compared ampler, -st, 
also with wore, mos?.] 

I. Extending far and wide; broad, wide, spacious. 
(Now always ex/ogistte: Abundantly, excellently 
wide.) a. of large superficial dimensions, 

1548 Hatt //en, V7//, an. 31 (R.) All busshes and fyrres 
cutte downe, and a large and ample waye made. 1605 
Suaxs. Leari.i.82 This ample third of our faire Kingdome. 
1667 Mitton /. L. vin. 258 And gazed a while the ample 
sky. 1751 Gray “/egy xiii, But knowledge to their eyes her 
ample page .. did ne'er unroll. 1769 Ropertson Char/es V, 
II. 1.111 The order acquired ample possessions in every 
catholic country. 1824 Byron Corsair it. xv, And ampler 
canvass woos the wind from high. 1826 Scotr HWoodst. 179 
‘The depths of some ample and ancient forest. 

b. of the wide range of an action. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 214 To gyue hym bataylle more 
ample & large. 1599 Suaks. //en. V,1. ii. 226 There wee'l sit, 
Ruling in large and ample Emperie. 1815 Scott Ld. of /s/es 
v1. vii, This ample right o’er tower and land Were safe in 
Ronald’s faithful hand. 1837 Disraeui Venetia t. xi. (1871) 
53 At one ample swoop. 

2. Of large capacity or volume, roomy, capacious ; 
copious. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 111. xi. 49 All the people in that ample 
hous, 1605 Suaxs. Leary. iii. 14 Now and then an ample 
tear trill'd down Her delicate cheek. 1718 Pope //iad 11. 10 
To Agamemnon’s ample tent repair. 1815 SoutHEy Rod- 
erick 1, 192 Where Minho rolled its ampler stream. 1847 
80% Chr. North11857) 11.13 All assembled in the ample 

itchen. 1857 H. Reep Artt. Poets y. 170 A high patriotic 
fervour kindling and filling each true and ample heart. 

3. Of things immaterial: Large in extent or 
amount, extensive, abundant, excellent. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr.1, xiii. 42 Ther is ynough here of tofore 
made ample mencion. 1542 Henry VIII Declar. in Compl. 
Scot/. 196 The ambassadours .. vpon pretence to send for a 
more ample and large commission .. obteined a delay. 161% 
Suaks. Wint. T.1v.iv. 415 He has his health, and ampler 
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strength, indeede, Then most haue of his age. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc, Wks. 1.16 A very ample and very pleasing 
subject for history. 1850 Loner. Sounet, Leaving us heirs to 
amplest heritages Of all the best thoughts of the greatest 
sages. 1858 NEALE Bern. de Mortatx 20 Vhe fouler was the 
error, The sadder was the full, he ampler are the praises Of 
Him Who pardoned all. 

4. esp. Large enough to satisfy all demands, abun- 
dant, full, complete. 

Isgz tr. Junius on Rev, xxi, ro A type of that Churcli 
which is one, ample, or Catholike. 1671 J, Wester JJetad- 
Zogr. i. 15 Doth give most ample and full satisfaction. 1719 
Youne Xevenge t.i, 1.. groan’d for au occasion Ofample ven- 
geance. 1770 Junius Lett, xii. 208 Ample justice has been 
doue. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 1.40 She had, it is truc,no for- 
tune, but that of my friend was ample. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara vi. 66 The ample provision of meat, bread and 
vegetables he had stored at hand. 1825 Macautay A/i/fon, 
£ss, (1851) I. 17 Ample apologies indeed for 15 years of per- 
secution. 1849 — Hist. eng. 1. 43 Ample securities ind 
been provided against despotism. 

b. Hence, Libcral, unsparing, unstintcd., 

1536 Latimer ist Serm. bef, Convoc. 1.33 He.. giveth unto 
us in most ample wise his benediction. 1607 Snaks. 71001. 
i. 45 Aman, Whom this beneath world doth embrace and 
hugge With amplest eutertainment. 1738 Westey //yoen 
‘To Thee, O Lord,’ iv, With ample Blessings still reward 
The labour of your Love. 1846 Keste Lyra /unoc. (1873) 
48 Till He with ampler grace their youthful hearts endow. 

5. Of a writing or speech: Treating of matters 


at full length ; copious. 

1sgz tr. Junius on Rev.i.5 A most ample and grave com- 
mendation of Christ first froin his offices. 1623 B. Jonson 
in Shaks. Cent. Praise 147 Am 1 thus ample to thy Booke, 
and Fame? 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardina/s 1. iii. 67 An ampler 
description, to satisfie.. the curiosity of the Reader. 1771 
FRANKLIN A ntobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 39 The Governor gave me 
an ample letter. 1807 Crasae News. 316 That ample list 
the Tyburn herald gives. 1833 I. Tavitor Fauat. vi. 179 The 
subject .. well deserves more ample treatment. 

+6. quasi-adv. Obs. 

1549 Compt. Scot, xiv. 116 Send ane of thy maist familiaris, 
to communicat mair ample of this byssynes. 1607 SHAKS. 
Timon wii. 136 You see, my Lord, how ample y’ are belou’d. 

7. Comb. in synthetic adjs., as ample-eyed, etc. 

1624 CuHapman /Zyien to Ffermes (1858) 52 Apollo’s ample- 
foreheaded herd. 1790 Cowper /étad 1. 711 Him answered 
then the goddess ample-eyed. : 

+ Ample, amply, v. Ods. rare. [a. OF r. am- 
pli-er, ample-er, ad. L. amplia-re to make ample.] 
= AMPLIATE, AMPLIFY. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowtle v. vi. (1859) 77 An huge assemble 
.. ben comen..for to amplye this feste with ioye. 1533 
Betrenpene Livy iv. (1822) 312 Thare power is ekit and 
amplit ilk day mair and mair. : 

+Ample‘ct, v. Os. [ad. L. amplect-i to em- 
brace, clasp, f.ab- about + f/ect-éve to plait, twine.] 
To embrace, clasp ;= AMPLEX. 

1525 State Papers Hen, VIII, V. 417 fthis matier .. shuld 
not be duely amplected, embraced and folowed. 1542 Becon 
Christm, Bang. (1843) 66 With how valiant courage should 
we amplect and embrace virtue! 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate 
Wks. 1653, 401 To bestride the limb to be amputated; and 
to amplect the member. 1657 Tomtinson Nenon’s Disp. 258 
And with many involutions amplect them like Briony. 

A‘mpleness. arch. [f AMPLE a. + -NESS.] 

1. Of extension inspace: Largeness, breadth, extent. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & AV. (1596) 150/r To defend and conserue 
fullie and wholie in all amplenesse..all the lands. 16 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1, ii. (1636) 36 The Protestants in 
strength and amplenesse of Territorie much exceed the 
Papists. 1652 Neepxam tr, Sedden’s Mare Cl.16 The Sea 
.. for the ampleness and extreme distance thereof from the 
Land was not possible to bee governed. .3/ad¢. A skirt of 
greater ampleness. ; : 

2. Of things immaterial: Extent, greatness, magni- 
tude, grandeur. 

1570 Dee Meth, Przf. 13 A Science of such dignitie and 
amplenes. 1692 Soutu Ser. to Mayor & Add. Pref. (1697) 
I. 43 The Ampleness of the Body you represent. 1762 13. 
STILLINGFLEET tr. Linnzeus’ Oration in Afisc. Tracts 4 
Whether i consider the ampleness of the place, or the dig- 
nity of the audience. 

3. Sufficiency for its purpose, completeness, full- 
ness. 

1566 T. Srapteton Ret. Untr. Jewel w.87 The greatnesse 
and amplenesse of the worke. 1607 Hieron Hs. I. 72 The 
largenesse and amplenesse of the word of God extending 
and stretching it selfe to all the spirituall occasions of all 
God's people. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 Apr., The ampleness of 
his revenge. /ad¢. The ampleness of the apology. 

4. Copiousness, fullness, diffuseness. 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun. Rez. 1.429 The ampleness of his 
diction oftener results from throng of thought than plenty 
of words, 

+ Ample'x, v. Obs. [f. L. amplex- ppl. stem of 
amplect-i: see AMPLECT.] Toembrace;=AMPLECT. 

1543 T. Basit in Strype Eccd. Afem. 1.1. 1. 383 How many 
amplexed Christ for their sufficient Mediator and Advocate? 
1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer (1843) 141 The truth of God’s 
wisdom..is ever amplexed and received joyfully. 1657 
Tomunson Renon's Disp. 264 Branches, which climbe up the 
adjoyning bushes, amplexing and implicating them. 

Amplexatile (émpleksatil’, 2. Ao/, [a. mod. 
Fr. amplexatile, {. L. amplexdt-; sce next, and cf. 
versatile.) An epithet applied by L. C. Richard 


to a radicle that envelops the embryo. 
1879 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 
plexation («mpléks2'fon). vere. [n. of 
action f. L. amplexat- ppl. stem of amplexd-ri to 
embrace, as if ad. L. *amplexation-em.] 
+1. Embracing. Ods. 


AMPLICATIVE. 


1615 Br. Late Contesp/. wv. xxxiii. (1833) 517 An humble 
amplexation of those sacred feet. : 

2. Surg. ‘A method of treating fracture of the 
clavicle.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amplexicaudate (imple:ksi,kO-dett), a. nt. 
[mod. f. L. amflex-us embrace + cauda tail + -ATE.] 
faving the tail entirely enveloped in the inter- 
femoral membrane. (Said of certain insects.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Amplexicaul (ample ksikdl), @. Hot. [ad. 
mod.1.. amplexicaul-is (Linn.), f. amplex-us em- 
brace, embracing +caudis stem.) Embracing or 
clasping the stem ; said of sessile lcaves, the hollow 
basc of which clasps the stem. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. 187 Amplexicaul, embracing the 
stalk, 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot.284 The Screwpine Tribe 
.. Leaves imbricated, inthree rows. amplexicaul. 1851 Ricu- 
ARDSON Geol, Vii.203 Ainplexicaule, stem-clasping, as in many 
uinbelliferous plants, 1881 Gard. Chr. No. 413. 685 Leaves 
tapering at the base into a short broad amplexicaul stalk 

Amplexicauline (ample:ksiko-lain), a. For. 
[f.as prec.; assimilated in form to CAULINE.]— prec. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amplecifoliate, Waving ampleai- 
canline leaves. : ‘ ; 

Amplexifoliate (ample:ksi,fowliét), a. Hot. 
[f. mod.L. amplexifolius (f. amplex-us embracing + 
Jolium \caf) after L. foliat-us, lcaved.]  laving 
leaves which clasp the stem. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ample’xion. Oés. [a. ?Fr. amplexion, n. of 
action f. 1. amplex- (see AMPLECT), as if ad. L. 
*amplexton-em.| Yambracing. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 16 The amplexions .. of her husbond. 

+ A-‘mpliate, v. Os. [f. L. ampliaz- ppl. stem 
of amplia-re to widen, f.ampl-us AMPLE. Preceded 
in use by AMPLE v. from Fr.] To enlarge, extend, 
increasc in size, amount, or dignity; to amplify. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge (1848) 148 Kyng Marius.. 
ampliat and walled strongly Chestre cite. 1548 Upa tt, ete. 
Erasm. Paraphr. (1551) 1. 206 Others would ampliate and 
enriche theyr natiue language with moe vocables. 1643 
Jessor Angel of l:ph.57 Vhe Bishops power came after- 
wards to be ampliated. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. xi. 
385 To ampliate and open the passages of the Messentery. 
1686 Goan Ce/est. Bod. 1. xiv. 341 So ampliating the Serene 
Day preceding by an Illustrious Close. — 

A-mpliate, /f/.a. [ad. L.ampliat-us: see prec.] 
‘Enlarged or dilated” Gray Bol. 7ext-bh. 18380. 


+ A:mpliated, ///. 2. Ods. [f. Ampniate v. + 
-ED.] Enlarged, amplified. 

1553-87 Fox A. & AV. 1173 (R.) Confessions, cases reserued, 
restricted or ampliated forour gaine. 1653 GAUDEN //ferasf, 
92 In ways of ampliated communion, and Catholike corre- 
spondencies .. by Synods and General Councils. 

+A-mpliating, 22/. 54. Obs. [f. as prec + -1NGlL.] 
Enlarging, amplifying. 

154r Ervot /iage Govt. 2 Almost fatigate with the longe 
studie about the correctyng and ampliatyng of my Diction- 
arie. 1678 Cupwortn /tedl. Syst. 695 That besides this 
Power of Compounding things together, the .. Soul hath also 
another Ampliating, or Increasing and Improving Power. 

Ampliation (zemplijé''fan). arch, Also 6 
-iacion, -yacion. [a. Fr. ampliation, ad. L. amplia- 
lion-em, n. of action f. amplia-re: see AMPLIATE v.] 


1. Enlarging, extending , amplification. 

1sog Hawes Past. /eas. vin. xi, Wyth amplyacion more 
connyng to get, By the laboure of inventyfe busynes, 1630 
Lorp Banians 86 Meditating unjust ampliations of govern- 
ment. 1671 Grew Anat. P/ants 1. iv. § 19 (1682) 33 The due 
spreading and ampliation of a Tree or other Plant. 1726 
Aywirre Parerg. 157 Odious Matters admit not of an Am- 
pliation, but ought tode .. interpreted in the mildest sense. 
a 1857 Sir W. Hamicton Logic (1866) 11. App. 273 This quan- 
tity [Extension] alone admits of ampliation or restriction. 

2. That which is added in the process of enlarging; 
an enlargement or extension. 

1sg0 SwinsurN Testaments 191 b, Which conclusion is 
accompanied with no smal traine of ampliations & limita. 
tions. 1624 Bevett Leff, iii. 71 A long compasse of a sen- 
tence... with I know not how many ampliations and alterna- 
tiues, 1671 Grew Anat. PJants 1. iv.(1682) 29 The Skin of 
the Leaf, 1s only the ampliation of that of the Branch. 

3. Law. Deferring of judgement till a case has 


been more fully examined. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Ampliation, a deferring or pro- 
longing of Judgment or Trial, till the Cause be better cer- 
tified. a1661 Horypay Zuvenal (1673) 244 Which delay of 
the cause was called ampliation. 1708 Motrrux Aade/ais 
iv. xxvii, [The Judges of the Areopagus] signifying .. by 41. 
Ampliation or a Demur, when the Case was not sufficiently 
examined. 1809 Tomtins Law Dict., Ampliation ..in law 
a referring of judgment, till the cause is further examined. 

Ampliative (x'mpliétiv), a. Logic. [f. L. am- 
plial- (see AMPLIATE v.) +-IVE.] Having the func- 
tion of enlarging or extending a simple conception, 
or adding to what is already known. 

1842 Asp. THomson Laws of Th. §81.(1860 142 Judgments 
which attribute to the subject something not directly implied 
in it, have been called ampliative, because they enlarge or 
increase our knowledge. 1852 Sir W. Hamitton //sc. 273 
Philosophy ..is a transition from absolute ignorance to 
science, and its procedure is therefore ampliative. 

+ A‘mplicative, @. Ols. rare—'. _ [f. med.L. 
amplical- ppl. stem of amplicd-re=amplia-re + 
-Ive.] Characterized by increase or extension, 

1604 T. Wricut Passions of Mind Vv. iv. 271 The rootes and 
groundes whereupon amplicative perswasions must be bunlt. 


AMPLIFICATE. 


+ Amplificate, v. Ots-° [f. L. amplificat- 
ppl. stem of amplificdé-re: see AMPLIFY.} ‘To 
amplify, augment, or enlarge.’ Bailey 1731; J. ete. 

Amplification (z:mplifikz-fon). Also 6 -cion. 
[ad. L. amplification-em, n. of action f. amplifica- 
ve: see AMPLIFY and -TION.} The action of am- 
plifying, extending or enlarging. 

1. Of things material: Enlargement. Also concer. 


that which is added, or causes enlargement. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. vi. iil. 116b, The pre- 
seruacion and amplificacion of fruictes, ordeyned for y® sus- 
tenaunce of man. 1615 CrookE Body of Afan 560 This am- 
plification or inlargement hapneth because al the spirits doe 
assemble themselues vnto the eye which is open. 1705 Cod. 
Records Penn. 11. 218 Allowing one penny per line for Em- 
plyfications. 1763 Reip Jug. Hum. Mind (T.) This ampli- 
fication of the visible figure of a known object. 1830 Gen. 
P. Tuomrson F-xerc. (1842) I. 247 The reprinting and ampli- 
fication of the ‘Catechism on the Corn Laws.’ 

2. Of things immaterial: Augmentation in extent, 
importance, significance, etc. Also concr. an en- 
larged or extended representation. 

1569 in Strype Anz. Ref. I. liii. 567 That his studies and 
labours... might be. . to the glory of God, and the amplifi- 
cation of the whole University. 1664 H. More A/yst. [xi., 
A more full Amplification of his enormous Pride. 1687 
Assur, Abby Lands 133 The Pope sent an Amplification of 
His Powers. 1874 Sayce Comp. Philol. vii. 282 To regard 
the dual as an amplification of the plural forms. 

3. esp. Of words and phrases: Extension of mean- 
ing. Amplification of the Predicate, in Grammar, 
=extension or enlargement of the predicate. 

15st Rosinson More's Utopia (1869) 105 Those rules of 
restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, verye wittelye 
inuented in the small Logicalles. 1578 Timme Calvin on 
Gex. 195 This saying [in this generation] .. is added for 
Amolification. 1656 Haroy Sev. 1 Yohs (1865) xxx. 185/2 
An amplification of the proposition. 1870 SpurGEoN Tyve«s. 
David xvi. 1.1, 217 The intercession recorded in John xvii 
is but an amplification of this cry. 

4. Rhel, The extension of simple statement by all 
such devices as tend to increase its rhetorical effect, 
or to add importance to the things stated ; making 
the most of a thought or circumstance. 

1553 T. Witson Af&et. 64 No one [figure] so muche help- 
eth forwarde an Oracion, and beautifieth the same with 
suche delitefull ornamentes as dooeth amplificacion. 165% 
Hosses fet. (1840) 438 An orator in praising, must also use 
the forms of ainplification. 1727 Pore Art of Sinking 89 
Amplification ..is the spinning-wheel of the datos, which 
draws out and spreads it into the finest thread. 1829 1. 
Tavior Exthus. viii. 191 Modern writers .. have expatiated 
with disproportionate amplification upon the corruptions. 

5. The partictilars by which a statement is ampli- 
fied or an account exaggerated; the amplified or 
exaggerated statement itself. 

1567 JeweL Def. Afol. 104 (R.) By sutche amplifications 
and outrage in speache, it would appeare, Christe were 
Peters vicare. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn.i1. 2 No amplifica- 
tion at all, but a positiue and measured truth. 1779 JoHN- 
son L. P., Pope Wks. 1787 IV. 65 The essay [on Man] 
abounded in splendid amplifications. 1841 T, TRoLLoPEe 

West. France \\. xxxiv. 166 To exercise the novices..in 
writing amplifications on the lives of the saints, 1869 Pui1- 
Lips Vesuv.i. 6 The story is given with amplifications by 
Plutarch. 

+ Amplifica:tor. Ods. rare—'. [a. L. ampli- 
ficator, n. of agent f. amplificd-re: see AMPLIFY 
and -Tor.] One who amplifies or enlarges. 

1661 Bov_e Style Script. 190 These (oftentimes as Tedious 


as Servile) Amplificators, with all their Empty Multiplicity 


of Fine words. ; 

Amplificatory (2 mplifikétari), a. rere. 
{f. L. amplificalor (see prec.)z-Y.] Of the na- 
ture of enlargement or extension. 

1849 CurETON Cor. [gnat. 316 The former [additions] are 
principally illustrative or amplificatory. 

Amplified (zmplifoid), Af/. a. [f. Aupiiry z, 
+ -ED. 

1. Enlarged, extended, augmented, in space, ca- 
pacity, fullness of particulars, dignity, etc. 

1580 Tusser //usb. 159 The poynts of Huswifery..newly 
corrected and amplified. 1876 E. MeLLor Priesth. viii. 393 
The ‘ Kiss of Peace,’ bears the following amplified title— 
‘or, England and Rome at one on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist.’ , 

2. Enlarged in representation, exaggerated. 

1580 Barer Alv. A 369 Words uttered by Hyperbole, am- 
plified words, Verba superlata. 1607 Suaks. Cor. v. ii. 16, 
I haue beene The booke of his good Acts, whence men haue 
read His Fame vnparalell’d, happely amplified. 1865 Liv- 
INGSTONE Zambes? 1i. 56 This hint, a little amplified, saved us 
from the usual exactions. _ 

Amplifier (2:mplifsi,o1). 
One who amplifies or enlarges. 

1. One who enlarges, who adds to the extent, 
capacity, or dignity of anything. arch. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u. (1550) 3 Yt great cytie Rome, 
wherof they were the fyrst amplyfyers. 1625 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz, w. (1688) 536 The Queen was always both a 
Favourer and an Amplifier of Essex his Honour. 

2. One who enlarges or expands a statement or 
narrative ; a/so, an exaggerator. 

1580 SioneY Arcadia (1622) 121 Dorilaus could need no 
amplifiers mouth for the highest point of prayse. 1727 Pore 
Art of Sinking 89 There are amplifiers, who can extend 
half a dozen thin thoughts over a whole folio. 1857 Grao- 
STONE Oxf. Ess. 28 All the reasonings.. of the amplifiers. 

3. A Icns which enlarges the field of vision. 


{f. next + -ER1.] 
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1866 /xtell. Observ. No. 54. 419 An achromatic concave 
amplifier. 

Amplify (-mplifsi), v. [a. Fr. awplifie-r, f. L. 
amplijica-re to enlarge (cf. amplific-us), f. ampl-us 
large + fic- = fac- make: see -FY.] gen. To make 
large ; in space, amount, capacity, importance, or 
representation. 


+1. To enlarge or extend in space or capacity. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. HYigden (1865) |. 111 Aelya.. whom he ampli- 
fiede with more circuite of walles. 1576 Lamparpe Pevanid. 
Kent (1826) 379 Havingamplified the buildings. 1636 Dacres 
Machiavel's Disc. 1. Table, Republiques have taken three 
particular courses to amplify and inlarge their states. 

+ 2. To augment in volume or amount. Oés. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) $84 A continual reading of all 
sorts of good Authors.. to amplifie his collections. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 140 All concaves that proceed from more 
harrow to more broad do Amplify the sound at the Coming 
out. 

+3. To increase or augment (a number), Obs. rare. 

1593 FaLe Dialling 27, 1 amplifie 46226 the Sine thereof 
by the whole Sine. 

+4. intr. (refl.) To become larger. Obs. rare. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso x. xxxiil. 186 Strait was the way at 
first.. But further in did further amplifie. 

5. To extend or increase (anything immaterial) 
in amount, importance, dignity, etc. 

1549 CoveroaLe Eras, Paraphr. Phil. i. 11 In amply- 
fyinge of good dedes, the rewarde of immortalitie is amply- 
fyedalso. 1590 Martowe Edward //.v.ii. 267 Let no man 
comfort him.. But amplify his grief with bitter words. 1681 
Manton Sev. Ps. cxix. Wks. 1872 VIII. 9 This wisdom is 
amplified, by comparing it with the wisdom of others. 1767 
T. Hutcuinson Hist. Prov. Mass. Bay iii. 329 The house 
discovered..a desire to amplify their jurisdiction. 1838 
Sir W. Hamitton Lag. iii. (1866) I. 44 Logic cannot extend, 
cannot amplify, a science by the discovery of new facts. 

6. To enlarge (a story or statement) by telling it 
more diffusely or fully, or by adding fresh details, 
illustrations, or reflections ; to expand ; make 
much of. 

axsoo Chester Plays Proem. 4 And you, worthy mar- 
chantes.. Amplifye the storie of those wise Kinges three. 
1594 PLat Fewell-hko. 1. 3 To amplifie the same by some of 
those manifest experiments. 1625 Cooke Pofe Yoax in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 34 You know..how he amplifies 
every point, and sets it out with all the circumstances. 1751 


| Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Amplification, Instead of saying 


merely, that Turnus died, he amplifies his death. 1879 C. 
Grikiz Life of Christ li. 602 A parable, which I amplify, 
for its clearer understanding. 

7. intr. To make additional remarks; to speak 
largely in many words; to lay oneself out in dif- 
fusion ; to enlarge, expatiate, or dilate. a. s¢mply. 

1590 GREENE Never too Late (1600) 12 He tooke his Bible 
in his hand, whereupon leaning his arme, he amplified thus. 
1670 G. H. Hest. Cardinals u. iii. 192 In his discourses... 
he would amplifie so much, he would often lose his way. 
1751 Watts /wprov. Mind (1801) 35 Where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little. 1879 G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 
I. vi, When I wished to amplify, 1 have done so by notes, 

b. with on, upon. arch. 

, 1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus xi. (1733) 412 While he was 
amplifying upon the Story of his good Fortunes. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clartssa (1811) I. 185, I..am the less solicitous 
..to amplify upon the contents of either. 1808 Scotr 
Marm. ww. Introd., Not even that clown could amplify, On 
this trite text, so long as I. 

8. To enlarge (a thing) in representation ; to mag- 
nify, exaggerate, make too much of. 

1s6r T. N[orton] Calein’s fust.1. 23 The Prophet .. doth 
amplifie y° madnesse of them. 1589 Br. Coorer Admon. 9 
Thus odiously to amplifie and paint foorth their discredite. 
1619 Let. in Engl. & Germ, (Camd. Soc.) 1, The amplifying 
of the number of the horsemen slayne. 1831 BRewsTER 
Nat. Magic iii. 46 The descriptions are neither heightened 
by fancy, nor amplified by invention. 

Amplifying (2 mplifoijin), 762. sé. [f. prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of enlarging, extending, in- 
creasing, exaggerating, etc. (Nowmostly gerundial.) 

1553 I. Witson X/et.7 To the encrease and amplifying of 
his honour. 1589 Br. Coorer Adon. 89 Much amplifying 
of small offences. 1619 [See Ampuiry 8.] 1655 GouGE 
Comm. Heb. ii. 6, 152 The excellency of Christ’s humane 
nature: in amplifying whereof, he continueth to the end of 
this chapter. 1765 R. Lowrn Let, Warburton 86 He sets 
out with a formed design of amplifying his subject. 

Amplifying (z'mplifoi,in), Af/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-InG2.] Enlarging, magnifying. 

1867 J. Hocc Microsc. 1. ii. 40 An amplifying lens.. by 
which the field of view is enlarged. f 

Amplitude (ze mplitivd). [a. Fr. amplitude, 
ad. L. amplitido, -inem, breadth, f. ampl-us: see 
AMPLE and -TUDE.} The quality of being ample. 


1. Extension in space, extent, largeness; c/ze/ly, 


| width, breadth. 


1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 81 It cuts out an Island 
of some amplitude. 1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. 1. (1682) 9 
Growing to a three-four-five-fold amplitude above their pri- 
mitive size. 1823 Lams Eééa Ser. 1. xv. (1865) 121 An am- 
plitude of form and stature, answering toher mind. 1833 
Cuaimers Constit, Man (1835) 1. v. 208 Throughout the 
amplitudes of savage and solitary nature. 


2. Of things immaterial: Width, breadth, full- 


ness ; copiousness, abundance. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. u. § 2 (1873) 76 All works are 
overcommen by amplitude of reward. . and by the conjunc- 
tion of labours. 1664 H. More AZyst. Znég. 248 The ampli- 
tude of that Jurisdictiou to which they belong. 1794 Parry 
Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1879) 412 Itis in those things. . that the 
amplitude of the Divine benignity is perceived. 180 Lyncu 


AMPLY. 


Theoph. Trin. viii. 138 The blue of day shall image for us 
the amplitude of the divine charity. 1864 Sa¢. Rev. 31 Dec. 
813/2 [He] arrays all the facts before the reader in their 
original amplitude. 

3. Of mental capacity: Breadth, wide range. 

1575 LAaNeHaM Le?. (1871) 48 Az for the Amplitude of his 
Lordship’s mynde. ax16sz J. SmitH Select Disc. 1x. iii. 
(1821) 423 Religion... does work the soul into a true and 
divine amplitude. 1746 Hervey A/edit. § Contemp. (1818) 
139 The amplitude of a generous heart. 1814 Cary Dave, 
Par, x. 110 Endowed With sapience so profound. .That 
with a ken of such wide amplitude No second hath arisen. 
1828 MacauLay Hallam, Ess. 1. 52 His mind is.. distin- 
guished by the amplitude of its grasp. 

4. Excellence, dignity, grandeur, splendour. 

31549 Compl. Scott, 2 Zour honorabil amplitude of verteouse 
dignite incressis daly. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. 10 This 
was conceived to conduce to the state and amplitude of 
their Empire. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 180 To the 
greater amplitude and glory of God. 1834 Foster Po. 
lgnor. 456 Religion, believed and felt, is the amplitude of 
our moral and intellectual nature. 

5. Astr. The space by which a celestial body 
tises wide of due east, or sets wide of, due west ; 
its angular distance at rising or setting from the 
eastern or western point of the horizon. 

When reckoned from the eastern and western points as 
shown by the compass, the Asplitude is Magnetic. 

1627 SmiTH Seawtan’s Gram. xv. 83 To obserue the.. Ampli- 
tude. 1658 Puittirs s.v., The Amplitude of the Sun and Stars 
is an Arch of the Horizon, comprehended between the true 
East and West Point of it, and the Center of the Sun, 
Moon, or any Star, at its Rising or Setting. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 531 Taking the Suns Amplitude mornings and 
evenings. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 107 To day found 
the variation of the compass, by the medium of several am- 
plitudes taken ashore. 1834 U. K.S. Mat. Phil. ITI. xiii. 
256/2 Amplitude. . differs from the azimuth merely in being 
counted from the east and west points, instead of from 
north and south. 

6. Extent of motion in space. 

1880 Darwin Movem. Plants 3 The great sweeps made by 
the stems of twining plants.. result from a mere increase in 
the amplitude of the ordinary movement of circumnutation. 

Hence a. in Guznery, The range of a projectile. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Amplitude of the range ofa pro- 
jectile denotes the horizontal 1ine subtending the path in 
which it moved. 

b. esp. in Physics, Amplitude of a vibration: the 
distance which an individual particle moves from 
side to side in performing a complete vibration. 

1837 BrewsTER Magnetism 222 The diurnal oscillations 
have a small amplitude between the tropics. 1869 TyNoaLL 
Light § 220 The intensity of the light depends on the dis- 
tance to which the ether particles move to and fro. This 
distance is called the amplitude of the vibration. The in- 
tensity of light is proportional to the square of the ampli- 
tude. 1876 BLaserna Sound iii. 48 The loudness of a sound 
is represented by the amplitude of the vibrations causing it. 


+Ampli-vagant, 2. Obs.-° [f. L. ampl-us 
(see AMPLE) +vaganl-em pr. pple. of vagare to 
roam.] ‘That stretcheth far, or hatha large scope.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+Amplivagous, ¢. Ods.-° [f. as prec.+ 
-vag-us roaming + -ous.] = prec. 

1731 in BaiLey. 

mply (zmpli), adv. 

In an ample manner. 

1. Widely, broadly, extensively. 

1600 CuapMaAn //iad xv. 279 Before whom, amply-pac’d, 
March’d Hector. 1755 Songs § P. on Costume (1849) 237 
Let it keep her bosom warm, Amply stretched from arm to 


arm. 1859 Carern Bal. & Sougs71 A shady bonnet, Plaited, 
brown, and amply broad. 

2. Of things immaterial: To a great extent, in 
large amount, largely. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. Ded. 4 The same promesse was 
more amply renued to Abraham. 1606 Suaxs. 7» & Cv. 11. 
iii. 203 His merit, As amply titled as Achilles is. ¢1744 
Parl, Billin Hanway Trav. (1762) I. v. lxxi. 324 [He] shall 
-. enjoy, all the .. privileges .. as largely, fully, and amply 
-. as any other member. 1781 J. Moore /¢aly (1790) I. 
xxxvi, 382 To indulge our own curiosity very amply. 


3. esp. With sufficient fullness to satisfy all de- 


mands; fully, abundantly. 

1586 Lp. Burcutey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 219 III. 5 Naw 
hath amply confessed. 1596 CuapMan //iad v. 259 Amply- 
wise Athenia. r605 Lond. Prodigal i. i. 223 Whom, God 
willing .. I will see amply satisfied. 1751 Jounson Ramm. 
No. 162 P8 He..saw his care amply recompensed. 1855 
Macau.ay 7st. Eng. III. 227 The food taken from the 
enemy would be amply sufficient. 1873 Brack Px Thule 
x. 161 The prophecy was amply fulfilled. 

b. Hence, Liberally, without stint. 

1632 Heywooo /vox Age 1. u. i. 289 Priam.. Could not 
afford Her god-head more applause, Then amply wee bestow 
on Helena. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 362 So amply, and 
with hands so liberal, Thou hast provided all things. 1714 
Sect. No. 624 »2 A Course of Virtue will in the End be re- 
warded the most amply. 1852 Miss Yoncr Casivos 1. 
xxx. 319 He amply rewarded the faithful men who had 
aided him. P ; 

4. With fullness of expression, copiously; at large. 

165: Hopses Leviathan iv. xlvi. 372 As I have elsewhere 
more amply expressed. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant 
lxiii. 234 The Prophet Ezekiel speaks also very amply of the 
power of the Tyrians. 1741 H. Waurote Left. to H. Mann 
7 (1834) I. 23 Amply commented upon in Parliament. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 474 That such is the case.. 
has been amply shown in other parts of this work. 

Ampte, amte, obs. forms of ANT, 


Amptman: see AMTMAN. 


{f. AMPLE @.+-LY2.] 


AMPUL. 


Ampul(xmpil). arch, Forms: 3 ampuile, 3-6 
ampulle, 4-olie, -olle, 5 ampole, -ull, 5-6 ample, 
6 ampell, -ul, 7-8 ampoule, -oulle, (9 ampul). 
[a. OF r. ampole, ampoule:—L. ampulla (see next 
word), now commonly used instead ; amful hav- 
ing been obs. since the Reformation, exc. as Fr., 
or as an ecclesiastical revival.] 

71. A small bottle or flask ; a phial. 
general sense. 

1z0s5 Lay. 14993 Pa ampulle heo ut droh. Aid. 19770 Six 
ampullen [zz50 ampulles] fulle. c1z30 Aucr. KX. 226 Pe 
tale of his ampuiles. @ 1325 Jfetr. fot. 148 Boystes on 
himsele he bare, And ampolies, als leche ware. 1474 CAx- 
TON Chesse 11. v. Gvj, An ample or a boxe with oynementis 
in his lyft hand..and by the ampole ben signefyed the 
makers of pygmentaries. : ; 

2. esp. A vessel for holding consecrated oil, or 
for other sacred uses. (In this sense ampulla is 
now commonly used.) 

1362 Lanat. P, Pl. A. v1. 11 An hundred of ampolles ‘on 
his hat seeten. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 111/3 Thenne a 
doue descended fro heuen whyche brought the crysine in an 
ampull. 1§23 Lo. Berners Fvotssart 1. ccclxix. 606 He 
was sacred and anoynted, by tharchbysshop of Reynes, 
with the holy ampell. 1536 in Aatcg. Savish. (1771) 195 An 
Ampul of chrystal, .containing a Toe of St. Mary Magdalene. 
(1644 Everyn Derary (1827) 1.108 The Monkes shew'd us the 
Holy Aupoute. 1750 Carte /ést. Exg. 11. 643 The vial or 
ampoulle kept at Reims. 1872 O. Surptey Gloss. Eccl. Terms 
394 Aupués, standing transparent vials mounted in metals.] 

Ampuilla. //. -«. [L. ampullaa small nearly 

globular flask or bottle, with two handles; of 
doubtful derivation; aceording to some f. amé- 
about, or both + o//2 pot; aceording to others, a 
modified dim, of awphora quasi ampholla, Yre- 
ceded in use by the adapted form AmpuL.] 

1. Rom, Antig. The ancient vessel mentioned above. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. cxxvili. (1495) 933 Am- 
pulla is a lytyll mesure of lycoure and hath that name as in 
were Amplabulla, a large bulle, and is lyke in roundnesse to 
bolk that comyth of the fome of water by entrynge of wynde. 
1857 Bircn Anc, Pottery (1858) 11.318 The ampulla, a kind 
of jug, was used for bringing wine to table. 

2. = AMPUL 2. 

1598 Srow Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) I. 1. xx. 121/1 The 
Ampulla or Eaglet of Gold, contained the holy oil. 1838 
Corou. Serv, in Maskell Afou, Rit. Eccl. Ang. U1. 108 The 
Dean of Westminster taking the Ampulla and spoon from 
off the Altar, holdeth them ready, pouring some of the 
Holy Oil into the Spoon, and with it the Archbishop anoint- 
eth the Queen in the Form of a Cross. 1868 StanLey 
Westut, Ab. ii. 92 Busby carried the ampulla. 

3. Biol. Any vessel shaped like the aneient am- 
pulla ; the dilated end of any vessel, canal, or duct 
in an animal ; the spongiole of a root in plants. 

1821 S. Gray Arv. Brit. Pl.1.49 Ampullz, Hollow globular 
bodies found in the roots of some water-plants. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. U1. 74 Each semi-circular canal of 
the osseous labyrinth of the ear is dilated. .intoan ampulla 
of more than twice the diameter of the tube. 1879 Cacprr- 
woop Mind § Brain iii. 73 These enlarged spaces are known 
as the ampullz of the canals. 

Ampullaceous (zmpélét fas), a. [f.L. anepuel- 
lace-us (f.ampulla) + -ouS: see -aczous. Cf. mod. 
Fr. ampullace.| Having the form or character of an 
ampulla; bottle-shaped, inflated, swelling. 

1976 M. pa Costa Couchol. 81 (Jop.) Ampullaceous, or bel- 
lied. 1815 Kirsy & Seence Exfoutol, (1843) 1.98 It wounds 
us with..asimpleincurved mucro terminating an ampulla- 
ceous joint. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-lk. 395 Ampullaceous, 
in the form of a bladder or short flask. 

Ampullar (a'mp#la1), a. [ad. mod.L. ampul- 
lar-ts: see AMPULLA and -aR. (The L. was am- 
pullari-us, of which the Eng. ad, is AMPULLARY.) 
Cf. Fr. ampullaire.| = AMPULLARY. 

1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Auat. 11.74 Its ampullar ex- 
tremity is close to that of the superior vertical canal. 1877 
Burnett Ear 129 Each of the canals has a dilated portion, 
its ampullar enlargement. 

Ampullary (2 mp/lari), a. [ad. L. ampullari- 
us: see AMPULLA and-ARy.}] Of the form or cha- 
racter of an ampulla. 

1836-39 Topp Cycl, Anat. § Phys. 11. 531/1 There are thus 
three ampullary dilatations. 

Ampullate (z'mpdleit), Af/. a. [ad. med.L. 
anpullal-us: see AMPULLA and -ATE.) Furnished 
with or shaped like an ampulla ; inflated, bellied. 

1877 Huxtey Auwat, lav. An. vii. 381 These glands are.. 
aciniform, ampullate, aggregate, tubuliform, and tuberous. 

A-mpullated, 7//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 11. 82 The ampullated 
extremity of each canal. ‘ 

Ampulliform (#mpzlifpim), a. [f. AMPULLA 
+-FoRM.] Flask-shaped, bulgi»a, dilated. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 51 Siléue mtca..calyx din., 
ampulliform. 31880 GuNTHER Fishes 1.7 The ampulliform 
ends of the semi-circular canals. 1881 Bakerin ¥rx2. Lin. S. 
XVIII. 273 Capsule ampullzform, glabrous. 

Ampullosity (zmpdélp'siti). rare—}, [f. med. 
L, ampullos-us (see next) +-1TY.] Swollen or pre- 
tentious inanity ; turgidity of language, bombast. 

1868 Browninc Aing § Bk. 1V. xu. 643 Didst ever touch 
such ampollosity [@/ter /ta/.] As the man’s own bubble? 

A-mpullous, a. Oés. [f. med.L. ampullés-us 
turgid, inflated, f. avepudla a flask, also turgid talk, 

Cf. It. ampolloso, in Florio 1598.) Boastful, vain- 

glorious ; inflated, or turgid in language. 


Obs. in 


295 


1622 Peacuam Courpl. Geut, (1661) 42'Vhat same ampullous 
and scenical pomp, with empty furniture of phrase. 1656 
Brount Glossogy., Aupullous, pertaining to, or empty as a 
bottle or such like vessel; also proud, swelling, or gorgeous. 

Ampus-and, ampussy: see AMPASSY. 

Amputate (empiztet), v. [f L. ampudat- 
ppl. stem of amputd-re to eut off or away, f. am- 
=amb- about + putd-re to prune, lop.] 

1. gex. To eut or lop off, e.g. the branehes of 
trees in pruning. Ods. exe. as a fig. use of 2. 

1638 Peat. Conf. xii. (1657) 335 “lis not impossible for a 
quick and fruitful branch to be amputated and cut off. 1731 
Baitey, Aviputate, to cut off; in gardening, to lop or 
prune. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1. 268 The Government .. 
finding this or that damaged part of the population, and im- 
mediately amputating it for removal. 

Hence, by specialization, the proper terin for, 

2. To eut off a limb or other part of an animal 
body. Also aédsol. 

1639 [See AmpuTaATING.] 1670 G. H. //tst. Cardtuals 1. i. 19 
Members amputated and divided from the Body. 1676 WiseE- 
MAN Chirurg. Treat. v1. v, It was complained, that their 
surgeons were too active in amputating fractured members. 
1764 Wootcoms in Phi, Traus. LX. 97 It was not now 
practicable to amputate. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gen. Disp. 1V 
328 Paget. . was wounded in the right arm, which was ampu- 
tated. 1826 H.Co1rripce Six Mouths in W. fund. 275 Two 
. . sharks who would have amputated a baby’s arm as soon 
as looked at it. 

Amputated (a mpizteltéd), Ap/. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED.] Cut off, as a limb, cte. 

1713 CUESELDEN A wat, (1726) 1. viii. 221 A limb that has 
had part amputated. 1749 Wrstey Pria. Physic (1765) 38 
This will stop the Bleeding of au amputated Limb. 1865 
CariyLe Freak, Gt. 11. v1. tii. 158 Lame of a foot, foot lately 
amputated of two toes. 

b. fg. Pruned, exeised. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Courp. 66 An octavo edition of them 
eae ina very amputated and imperfect state. 

mputating (a mpisteitin), vd/. 5b. [f. as 
pree.+-1nGl.] The aetion of cutting off; ainpu- 
tation. (Mostly gerundial or a/trid.) 

1639 Woowa tt in Rees Cycé. (1803) The amputating of any 
inember in the mortified part. 1775 Goocn in A222, Trans. 
LXV. 374 It was the best stump he had ever seen, which he 
ascribed to the manner of amputating. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Exp. 11, xxv. 251 My amputating-knives. 1883 W1insioe in 
Palt Mati G. 6 Apr. 4/2 The patient.. lay on the ampu- 
tating table. 

Amputation (empiztél-fan). [ad. L. amputa- 
tion-em (ora. Fr. amputation 16th e. in Litt.), n. 
of aetion f. amputd-re: see AMPUTATE.] 

L. gen. A cutting or lopping off, as of branches 
of trees in pruning; a/so, the cut end. Odés. exc. 
as fig. use of 2. 

1611 Cotcr., Awfutation, An amputation, or cutting 
away: or paring about; a ridding, or taking away. 1664 
Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 204 Coverthe wound or Amputation 
with a Mixture of Bees-wax. 1727 Pore Art of Sinking 
113 Yon’ luminary amputation needs [¢. ¢. the candle needs 
snuffing], 1813 MARSHALL Gardea. viii. (ed. 5) 103 Some 
amputations are necessary to help the sooner to new roots, 

2. esp. The operation of eutting off a limb or 
other projecting part of the body. Also a/trib. 

1612 Woopati Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 156 Amputation or 
Dismembring is the most lamentable part of Chirurgery. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 187 The Amazones in the 
amputation of their right breast. 1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 

45 Amputations ofthe Thigh. 1769 Wuite in PAdd. Trans. 
ix: 40, I had sawn it off with a common amputation-saw. 
3878 MarKHAM Gt. Frozen Sea xii. 172 Some of the frost- 
bites were so severe as to render amputation necessary. 

3. fig. Excision, ¢. g. of words or sentences from 
a speech or writing ; pruning, retrenchment. 

1664 Butter Hudtbr. u. 1. 364 ’Twas he.. Made those that 
represent the nation Submit and suffer amputation. 1741 
RIcHARDSON Pamela (1824) 1. 6 In her own words, without 
amputation or addition. 1850 H. Rocers £ss. II. iv. 188 
The suppression or amputation of sundry compound prepo- 
sitions and conjunctions, 

Amputator (x mpisteltar). [a. L. *ampudtdtor, 
n, of agent f. ampuia-re: see AMPUTATE and -or.] 


One who amputates. /77, and fg. 

1810 Cotrripce Friend 1, vi. (1866) 26, I might .. have re- 
ferred our hurrying enlighteners and revolutionary ampu- 
tators tothe gentlenessof nature, 31882 Pall Mal/G. 4 July 
2 A successful amputator of dogs’ tails. 


+Ampw'te, v. 0és.—° [a. Fr. ampute-r(16the ), 
ad. L, amputd-re.]= AMPUTATE. 1623 in Cockeram. 

| Ampyx (x mpiks). [Gr. dumvé.] A broad 
band or plate of metal worn on the forehead of 
ladies of rank among the Greeks (Fairholt); a/so, 
the headband of horses. 

Amrel, -te, obs. forms of ADMIRAL, -TY. 

|| Amrita (#mr7‘ta). Also Amreeta. [ad.Skr. 
WAM dmrita, dm'rta (= Gr. dp(B)poros) immortal, 
f. a priv. + w’rta dead, f. wr die. (The vowel is 
erroneously lengthened in the anglicized adaptation 
of Southey and Moore.)] Immortal, ambrosial. 
(See Notes to Southey’s Achama xxiv. (1850) 626.) 

1810 Soutuey A’chauta xxiv, The Amreeta-cup of immor- 
tality. 1815 Moore Lé. //arcuz 333 The divine Amrita tree, 
That blesses heaven’s inhabitants With fruits of immortality. 

Amry, obs. form of AmBrRy. 

+A-msel,amzel. Ods. or ?dia/. [app. a. Ger. 
amsel:—OHG,. amisala, eogn. w. OE. désle, now 
ouzel.| A name of the Blackbird and Ring Ouzel. 


AMULET. 


a1705 Ray Syuops. Meth. Aviuce (1713) 65, Merula tor- 
quata, Vhe Ring-Ouzel or Amzel. 1802 Montac. Orusth. 
Dict. s.v. Blackbird, Amsel, a ‘provincial’ name, [Not in 
any of the Glossaries of the Eng. Dial. Soc., and perhaps 
only a dealer's adoption of the German name, erronconsly 
considered dialectal. Avzsda became ésfe in OL. in pre- 
historic times.] 

|| Amtman (amtmin). O4s. Also 6-8 ampt- 
man, (Ger. emtmann, OHG. ampahiman, {. 
ampaht(t, Goth. andbahii service, ninistry, charge, 
f, andbahts; ef. AMBASSADE and AmBout.] One 
in charge ; a bailiff, steward, magistrate, or officer 
(in Germany, Netherlands, and Scandinavia). 

1587 Freminc Coat, foliashed 111. 337/1 Monsieur the 
amptman read the same oth to his highnesse in French. 1709 
Loud. Gaz. mnmmdlii/2 Monsieur Rosencrans .is made 
Bailiff, or Alatptocaa, of the District of Copenhagen. 1863 
Barinc-Goutb /celand Introd. 35 Iceland is. . divided intu 
threeamts, Over two of theamts is placed an Amtman, who 
is subject to the Governor General. 

Amty, obs. form of Emrry,. 

Amuck (ainvk), @. and adv.; also amock, 
amok. [ad. Malay (jel amog adj., ‘engaging 
furiously in battle, attacking with desperate reso- 
lution, rushing in a state of frenzy to the com- 
mission of indiscriminate murder. . . Applicd to 
any aniinal in a state of vicious ragc’; Marsden 
Malay Dict. Cf. AMOK(E v.] 

1. orig. adj. or sb. A namc for a frenzied Malay. 
(Found first in Pg. forin amouco, amuco.) 

[¢1516 Barsosatransl. by Ld. Stanley (Hakl. Soc. 1866) 194 
There are some of them (the Javanese] who.. go out into 
the streets, and kill as many persons as they meet.. These 
are called Amuco.] 1663 H. Cocan Piato'’s Trav. 1. 199 
‘That all those which were able to bear arms should make 
themselves Amoucos, that is to say, men resolved cither to 
dye, or vanquish. /4id.|xiv. 260 These same are geaiarily 
called Amucos., 1772 Cook Voy. (1790) 1. 288 To run amock 
is to get drunk with opium.. to sally forth from the house, 
kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the 
Amock, and any other person that attempts to impede his 
passage. ~~ 

2. To run amuck: to run viciously, mad, frcn- 
zied for blood. (Ilere amuck was orig. adj.) 

3672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 59 l.ike a raging Indian. . 
he runs a mucke (as they cal it there) stabbing every man 
he meets. 1772 Cook Vay. (1790) 1. 289 Jealousy of the women 
is the usual reason of these poor creatures running amock (or 
amuck). 1833 SoutHey Nav. //ist, ing. 1. 21 The same pitch 
of fury which the Malays excite in themselves by a delete- 
rious drug, before they run amuck. 1858 Gen. THomrson 
Audi Att. Part... xxii, 81 If the laborious ox. . was scen.. 
running amuck and sending man, woman and child to the 
hospital by dint of horn or hoof. 1879 L. Linpsay A/ind ix 
Lower An. 45 Thus the running amok (or amuck).. is a 
peculiar form of human insanity. 

3. fig. Wild or wildly, headlong or heedlessly. 
(Very rarely with any other verb than 7.) Const. 
on, at, against (with, of). 

1689 Hickerinoitt Modest Jag. i. 2 Running a Muck at 
all Mankind. 1735 Pore /for. Sat. 11. i. 70 I'm too discreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all ] meet. 1827 Hare Guess. 
Tr. Ser. 1. (1873) 259 If we could banish our wits to grin 
amuck with savages and monkies. 1859 THoreau JVaddeu 
viii. (1863) 186, I might have run ‘amok’ against society, 
but I preferred that society should run ‘amok’ against me. 
1870 DisracLi Lothar xxx. 145 Ready to runa muck with 
any one who crossed him. 1880 W. R. Ssitu in Mauch. 
Guard. 29 Oct., In their alarm they were determined to run 
amuck of everything. 

4 It has been erroneously treated as mzech sb. 

3687 Drvoen Aéad & P. ui. 1188 And runs an Indian 
muck at all he meets. 1824 Byron Dow Fuaa x. |xix, Thy 
waiters running mucks at every bell. 

Amulet (zmivlét). Also 5 amalett, amlett, 
> amulete, -ett, ammulett, 8 amulette. [perh. 
in 15the., a. Fr. ameudette; but app. not in reg. use 
till after 1600, when adapted from L. amrzlétum 
(Pliny), a word of unknown origin, which has been 
conjeeturally compared with mod. Arab. himdlah, 
-ai/, lit. ‘a carrier, bearer,’ now applied zxter alia to 
a shoulder-belt or cord frequently used to secure a 
small Koran or prayer-book on the breast, regarded 
as an ‘amulet’; but the history of this word shows 
that the resemblance between it and L. amuledum 
is purely fortuitous, and there exists no ground for 
ascribing the latter to an Arabic origin.] 

1. Anything worn about the person as a charm 
or preventive against evil, mischief, disease, witch- 
craft, etc. (The 15th e. instances are doubtful.) 

[1447 Boxennam Lyvys of Seyntys 151 Specyally for there 
ladyis sake ‘They baladys or amalettys lyst to make. 1481 
Howard Househ. Bks. 49 \tem, for claspis and amleties 
jd.ob.] 1601 HoLLann Plisty (1634) I, 229 A countercharm 
against ai witchcraft and sorceries which kind of defensa- 
tiue is called properly Amuletum. 1605 CAmbEN Kee. (1657? 
187 The onely amulet used in that credulous warfaring age. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 272 For amulets against 
Agues wee use the chips of Gallowes and places of Execu- 
tion. 1774 Bryant Alythol. 11. 445 Teraphim . . were lunar 
amulets. 1865 Livincstone Zamidesi XXV. 523 A horn or 
rude image is worn..as an amulet. ; 

+2. Med. ‘Sometimes also applied .. Te de 
dicines, whether internal or external, whose — 
or manner of operation is occult.’ C heatie's. ( i 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 132 Some pretend it isan-Amulet. 


1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp., Armuietic in medicine, is used 
by some writers for what Is more frequently called an Amulet. 


. to all me- 


AMULETIC. 


3. fig. A preservative, protection, or charm. 

1621 Burton Avat. AZel. 1. ii. 11. xv. (1651) 140 He is our 
Amulet, our Sun, oursole comfortand refuge. 1684 Lady's 
Call.1. ii. §8. 15 A better amulet against delusion then the 
reading whole tomes of disputations. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth iii. 28 Righteousness will give you love.. but it will 
not give you an invincible amulet against misfortune. 

+Amuletic (emizletik), a. and 56, Obs. rare. 
[f. L. avez let-cm (see prec.) + -10, as if ad. L. *anze- 
letic-us.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to amulets. 

1775 in ASH. 

B. sé. An amuletic medicine; one that was 
believed to operate by occult means, or otherwise 
than by its physical properties. Obs. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Supf., Amutletics are chieily used of 
late times to stop bleedings. Digby’s sympathetic powder 
ts one of the principal Amuletics in cases of hamorrhages ; 
and with many the aucora sacra, 

+Amurco'sity. Ods.—° [f. next+-1Ty.] ‘The 
quality of lees or mother of anything.’ J. 

1731 Baitey, Awzznurcosity, the having lees, dregginess. 

murcous (ami 1kas), a. ?O0bs.-° [f. L. 
amurca \ees of oil, ad. Gr. dpopyn+-ous.] ‘Full 
of dregs, foul.” Ash 1775. (Also in mod. Dicts.) 

;Amurder, amu‘rther, v. Ods. [In OE. 
amyroran, {. A- pref. 1 intensive + myrdran to 
Murver. Cf. OHG. ermérdex.] To murder. 

€ 1000 Crunt's Sec. Laws 57(Bosw.) Det man sy amyrdred. 
1205 Lay. 16147 Hafde alle heore hafdmen mid cniuen 
amurderd. 1297 R. Giouc. 144 In fense of the lond, they 
were amorthered so. 

Amusable (ami#zab’l), a. [a. Fr. amusadle : 
see AMUSE v. and -ABLE.] Capable of being 
amused. 

@1832 Sir J. Mackintosu in Colquhoun IW7iberforce 445 
He was the most amusable man I ever met with. 1875 Miss 
Brappon //ostages to Fort, 11. xi. 230 Flatterers have found 
their lord and master less amusable than of old. 

+Amusatory. Os. rare—'. [f. AMUSE v. by 
form-assoc. with words like accuse, accusatory : 
see -ATORY.] A thing which tends to amuse; a 
diversion (7.¢. of the attention from another matter). 

1613 Damiet //ést. Exg. 149 As an amuzatory to make the 
ill-governed people thinke they are not forgotten. 

Amuse (amizz), v.; also 6-8 amuze, 7 am- 
muze, -muse. [a. OFr. awuse-r to cause to muse, 
to put into a stupid stare, f. @ to, here with causal 
force + muser to Stare stupidly. Thesimple MusE 
was in earlier use, and in sense I, avzuse is perhaps 
an Eng. derivative, with A- pvef 1 intensive, or 
even ad, It. amusare. The word was not in reg. 
use bef. 1600, and was not used by Shakspere.] 

1. zztr. To muse intently, gaze in astonish- 


ment. Ods. 

¢ 1532 Chaucer's H, of Fame (Thynne) v. 1287, | amused a 
long while Upon this wall of berile [eardy A7SS. mused]. 
1611 Fiorio, Aszzsare, to ammuse or plod vpon. 1681 LEE 
Fun. Brutus (T.) In some pathless wilderness amusing. 

+2. trans. To cause to ‘muse’ or stare ; to con- 
found, distract, bewilder, puzzle. Ods. 

1606 CHAPMAN AZ. D’Olive Plays 1873 I. 216, I amamused, 
or I am in a quandarie, gentlemen. 1611 Cotcr., Amuser, 
To amuse; to make to muse, or think of, wonder or gaze at: 
to put into a dumpe. a@1670 Hacker Serm. ducarn. iv, A 
glorious splendor filled the mountain where Christ was trans- 
figured and it did amuse Peter, James, and John. 1665 J. 
Spencer Prodigies 111 To amuze and scare us with one 
Prodigy or other perpetually. 1704 Swirt Aleck. Oper. 
Spirit (1711) 284 To.. stupify, fluster, and amuse the senses. 
1741 Ricuarpson Pamela III. 135, I would not amuse her ~ 
too much, 

+3. To engage, arrest, or occupy the attention 
of. (Const. zpon, with, about, to.) Obs. 

a. actively. 

1603 FLorio Monlaigne (1634) 302 That he should not am- 
niuse his thoughts about matters above the clowds. 1672 
Sir T. Browne Let, Friend (1881) 135 Hairs which have 
most amused me have not been in the face or head, but on 
the back. 1712 Sfect. No. 524 P1 It will.. amuse the ima- 
gination of those who are more profound, @1716 SouTH 
Sern. vit. (T.) Sad and solemn objects to amuse and affect 
the pensive part of the soul. 

b. esp. xefl. and fass. 

1601 HoLLanp Pdiny xvii, xxvii, Why art thou amused 
upon the course of the stars? 164 Mitton Aximadv. (1851) 
186 The ingenuous Reader without further amusing himselfe 
in the labyrinth of controversall antiquity. 1689 Burnet 
Tracts I, 20 ‘The Women are so much amuzed with the 
management at home. 1734 Watts Relig, Juv. (1789) 2 
We are so amused and engrossed by the things of sense, that 
we forget our Maker. 

4, To divert the attention of any one from the 
facts at issue; to beguile, deludc, cheat, deceive. 
(The usual sense in 17-18th c.) arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid JMetam. xu. iii, 1 never amused my 
husbonde, ne can not dooit. 1§69 Cecit in Strype Ann. 
Nef. I.liv. 582 He was secretly employed to amuse her, and 
render her the more secure, 1673 Marvett Xeh. Transp, 
1. 263 And all to amuse men from observing. 1693 Me. 
Count Teckely 1. 132 Teckeley ..made these offers only 
to amuse the Council at Vienna. 1728 De For Magic 
1. vii. 190 Tools of the Devil, to cheat and amuse the 
world. 19732 Berxecey J/ix., Philos. 11. 100 Alciphron, be 
not amused by Terms, lay aside the word Force. 1756 

SuRKE Subd. & B. Wks. I. 155 Leave us in the dark, or, 
what is worse, amuse and mislead us by false lights, 1817 
Counett Mears Resid. Amer. (1822) 230 It becomes the | 
people of America to guard their minds against ever being, | 
in any case, amused with names. 
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5. esf. in inilitary tactics : To divert the attention 
of the enemy from oue’s real designs. arch. 

1670 Cotton Esferuox 1.1v. 179 He.. thought it sufficient 
by charging, and amusing the Enemies Van, to win time. 
1722 De For Alem. Cavaliers (1340) 232 This I did to give 
{the enemy] an alarm and amuse them. 1775 MonTGoMERY 
in Sparks Corr. Am, Kev, (1823) 1.494 To amuse the enemy, 
and blind them as to my real intention. 1796 Newson in 
Nicolas Désf. (1845) II. 1796 It is natural to suppose their 
Fleet was to amuse ours whilst they cross from eset. 

6. a. ‘To draw on from time to time, to keep in 
expectation’ (J.); to entertain with expectations 
not to be fulfilled ; to divert, in order to gain or 
waste time. arch. 

(1611 Cotcr., Asmuser.. to stay, held, or delay from going 
forward by discourse, questions, or any other amusements. | 
1639 Eart Nortuumn. in 37d Rep. Hist, ASS. (1872) 79/1 
They will no longer be amused with the King’s neuteaee. 
1777 Rosertson Amer. I, 1. 72 He had been amused so long 
with vain expectations. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. Judéa 11.1. 
vii 241 The Rohillas had amused him with only deceitful 
promises. 1850 Merivace Row. Enip. V. xiiii. 179 Silanus 
was directed to amuse and negotiate with both powers, 
and avoid an open rupture by all the arts of diplomacy. 

+b. ?To keep up for a purpose, detain. Ods. 

1615 Bacon Lett. Wks. 187 V. 173 To retrench and amuse 
the greatness of Spain for their own preservation. 1693 
Evetyn Compl. Gard. 11.25 They must be cut off Stump-wise, 
to amuse a little Sap in them during two or three Years. 

7, a. To divert the attention of (one) from serious 
business by anything trifling, ludicrous, or enter- 
taining; passing into b. To divert, please with 
anything light or cheerful; ¢. es. (in mod. sense) 
To excite the risible faculty or tickle the fancy 
of. Const. To amuse one wth an anecdote, dy 
telling him a story ; to amuse oneself w7th a puzzle, 
with, by, or 72 sketching ; to be amused wth a toy 
or whimsical person, dy a story told me, @ an inci- 
dent, the self-complacency of another. 

41631 Donne Septuag. 96 (T.) Amusing themselves with 
no other things but pleasures. @ 1667 CowLey Royad Soc. ii, 
That his own Business he might quite forget, They amus'd 
him with the Sports of wanton wit. @1677 Barrow Folly of 
Stand., What do men commonly amuse theniselves in so 
much, as in carping? «@ 1687 Watsu (J.) To amuse him- 
self with trifles. 1716-18 Lavy Montacue Let¢t. I. xxxii. 
110, I am careful .. to amuse you by the account of all Isee. 
1756 J. Warton Ess. Pofe ix. (1782) I1. 68 Representations 
of... artless innocence always amuse and delight. 1810 CoLe- 
RIDGE #7 72exd (1865) 4 To amuse though only to amuse our 
visilors is wisdom as well as good-nature. 1853 H. Rocers 
Ect, Faith 167 Twelve guests, who all had the misfortune to 
squint, amused their host with their ludicrous cross lights. 
1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 312 The three schoolboys 
.. amused themselves with shooting light missiles into the 
young ladies’ faces. /déd. 313 Amusing themselves by try- 
ing the effect of stopping and unstopping their ears. 

8. To catse (time) to pass pleasantly, to enter- 
tain agreeably ; to ‘beguile,’ while away, enliven. 

@1771 SMoLLETtT, He did this to amuse their concern. 
1791 Mrs. IncuBatp Siszp, Story I. vii. 66 Every new pur- 
sit that might amusethe time. 1849 Macautay //és¢. Fxg. 
i, Who live by amusing the leisure of others. 

‘+ Amuse, sd. Obs. rarve—'. [f. prec. vb.) Pre- 
occupation ; musing, meditation. 

1608 Macuin Disinb Kut. iv. i, Orewhelm’d with thought, 
with darke amuze And the sad sullennesse of griev'd dislike. 


Amused (amiz-zd), f//. a. [f. AMUSE v, + -ED.] 
+1. Put into a muse; mentally arrested or dis- 
tracted ; absorbed, occupied, diverted from the 
point, cheated. Odés. 


1600 Hottanp Lizy vu. xix. 262 The cittie was earnestly 
amused upon [zfeutus] the Tuscane war, 1611 CoTer., 
Amusé, amused; put into a muse, driven into a dump. 
1640 G. Assott Fob Paraphr. 142 But art as a man under 
water amused in these thy afflictions. 1667 Mitton /, ZL. 
vi. 581 While we suspense, Collected stood within our 
thoughts amus'd. 1670 ‘TI. Brooks Wés. (1867) VI. 146 Ter- 
rified, amused, amazed, astonished, and dispirited in the 
late dreadful fire. ; 

2. Diverted, entertained, tickled (in fancy). 

1727 Pore Dunc. 1. 87 Amus’d he [Jove] reads, and then 
returns the bills. 1784 Cowrer Zask v. 878 Amused spec- 
tators of this bustling stage. 

Amusee (4mizzi’). vare. [f. AMUSE v. +-EE.] 
The person amused, or for whom amusement is 


provided. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 367 The whole tribe of amusers 
and amusees expressed their pleasure. 1840 CARLYLE Heroes 
ill. 251 Given the amuser, the amusee must also be given. 

Amusement (amizzmént). [a. Fr. amzse- 
ment, n. of action f. amuser: see AMUSE and 
-MENT.] gew. The action of amusing, or a thing 
done to amuse. 

+1. Musing, mental abstraction, reverie. Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Amnsement, an amusing, or amusement. 
1712 FLeetwoop Lay Baft. Pref. (.) Here I .. fell into a 
strong and deep amusement revolving in my mind with 
great perplexity the amazing change of our affairs. 

+2. Distracting bewilderment, distraction. Ods. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont /?syche xxii.cxv, A strange Amusement 
on all hearts did seize. 1663 Avon-bimu. 69 Absur'd allu- 
sions, designed on purpose to raise up amuzements and 
jealousies inthe people. 1690 Locke Has. Underst. w. ix. 
353 This ..if well heeded, might save us a great deal of 
useless Amusement and Dispute. 1699 R. Lestrance Erasm. 
Collog. 238, I give no heed to what men do when they are 
under the Amusements of Death. , 

3. Distraction or diversion of the attention from 


the point at issue; beguiling, deception. sf. in 


AMUSING. 


military tactics, diversion of the enemy’s attention 
from the real aims of the other side. arch. 

1692 Drypen St. Exremont’s Ess. 367 Too frequent Com- 
parisons turn’d men from the Application to true Objects, 
by the Amusement of Resemblances. 1693 Ale. Count 
Teckely \v. 53 The Trumpets and Kettle-drums, which by 
way of Amusement had been sent out of that place the 
Night before. x759 Franxtin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 446 
What he says. . was mere sophistry and amusement. 

+4. A trifling with the attention or time of any 
one ; a diversion to gain or waste time. Ods. 

1685 tr. Bossuet’s Doctr. Cath, Ch. xii. 24 If there be any 
Sense in these Words, if they be not an useless sound, and 
avainamusement. 1696 Pmicuirs, Aznsement ..the making 
of vain Promises to gain Time. 1696 Luttrete Brief Rel. 
(1857) IV. 83 The French offer the allies peace.. which they 
take to be meer amusement to gain time. 1710 /d¢d. VI. 
553 This affair is look’t upon only asa French amusement. 

5. The pleasurable occupation of the attention, 
or diversion of the mind (from serious duties, etc.) ; 
passing from a. (in early use) Idle time-wasting 
diversion, or entertainment; through b. (generally) 
Recreation, relaxation, the pleasurable action upon 
the mind of anything light and cheerful ; fo c. (esf.) 
Pleasant excitement of the risible faculty by any- 
thing droll or grotesque, tickling of the fancy. 

1698 AtteRBURY Disc. Death of Lady Cxtts 11 Pieces 
of pure Diversion and Amusement. cx7z0 Pore in Swift's 
Wks, (1841) I. 838 Amusement is the happiness of those 
that cannot think, 1735 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 10 We 
seldom profit by writings that do not afford amusement. 
1771 Junius Lett, xlix. 257 The remainder of the summer 
shall be dedicated to your amusement, 1824 CoLeRIDGE 
Alds to Refi. 221 The same craving for amusement, i.e. to 
be away from the Muses for relaxation. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newe. xxvii. 262 Giving a new source of amusement to these 
merry travellers, 1865 Ruskin Sesame 100 When men are 
rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their work. 
Mod. He paints only for his own amusement, To provide 
for the ainusement of the children. Much amusement was 
excited by the recital of his misadventures. To the growing 
amusement of the House, the honourable gentleman pro- 
cceded to complain that he had been called a ‘ blockhead.’ 

6. concy. Anything which lightly and pleasantly 
diverts the attention, or beguiles the time; a pas- 
time, play, game, means of recreation. (Orig. 
used depreciatively.) 

1673 TempLe United Prov. (R.) Pleased with the pompand 
splendour of a government.. as it isan amusement for idle 
people. 1696 PHittirs, A mesement, any idleemployment to 
spin away time; 1706 dd. a trifling business to pass away the 
time, a Toy. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 10 ?6 Their amuse- 
ments seem contrived for them, rather as Women, than as 
.. reasonable Creatures, 1712 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 II. 1.189 Monstrous productions, which under 
the name of trips, spies, amusements, and other conceited 
appellations, have over-run us for some years past. 1753 
Hanway 7yav, (1762) I. 1. ix. 48 They have plays, and 
other amusements. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Seri. (ed. 2) 
III. xx. 329 To take. . pleasure in our families rather than 
to seek amusements out of doors. 1859 Hers Friends in C. 
Ser. u. I. 8 The commonplace despotic amusement of war, 


Amuser (Ami/za1). [f. AMUSEv.+-ER1.] One 
who amuses. 

+1. One that puts people in a muse ; that arrests 
or distracts attention, es. with things trifling ; that 
trifles with people’s attention or expectations; a 


trifler, deceiver, cheat. Ods. 

1583 Wiitcirt in Fuller CZ. Hist. 1x. 153, I doubt not but 
your Lordship will judge those amusers to deserve just 
punishment. 1603 HotLano Plutarch's Mor. 457, | take him 
[the musician] to be a great amuser of men in a small mat- 
ter. 1611 Corcr., Astusenr, an amuser of people; one 
that holdeth people at gaze, or putteth them into dumpes. 
@ 1933 NortH Examtew 1, iii, P 24 (1740) 137 The French are 
the greatest Amusers in the World. If Propositions are 
made which they resolve not to accept, they will not directly 
say so, but suspend. 1775 As#, Aszuser .. one that deceives. 

2. One that provides diversion ; a diverter, enter- 
tainer. 

1796 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. XX. 382 The amusers of 
our leisure, the artistsofour pleasures. 1841 Manz. & Cust. 
Japan. 192 In their capacity of amusers, they indulge in 
extravagant bufloonery. 1864 Nat. Kev. in Bagehot L7t. 
Stud, (1879) II. 136 Mere amusers are never respected. 

+Amusette (zmizze't). Obs. [a. Fr. amusette, 
dim. f. amzzese, a little amusement, a plaything, 
toy, a light gun.] A light field-cannon, invented 
by Marshal Saxe, formerly used in mountain warfare. 

1761 Aun, Reg. 172/1 A new piece of artillery was tried 
lately in Dublin, after the manner of Marshal Saxe’s amu- 
sette. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Am. Kev.(1853) L. 202, 
I am furnishing myself with four-ounced rifle-amusettes, 
which will carry an infernal distance. 1816 C. James 4722. 
Dict. (ed. 4) 13 Amusette, a species of offensive weapon.. 
found of considerable use in the late war, especially among 
the French. Ma 

Amusing (Ami7#-zin), vé/. sb. [f AMUSE v. + 
-ING}.] The action of the vb, AMUSE; amuse- 


ment. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. li. (1632) 165 See how much our 
mind troubleth this ridiculous ammuzing [chess], Zod. 
Clever at amusing the children. 

Amusing, ///.a. [f. Amuse v.+ -1NG?.] 

+1. Beguiling ; cheating. Obs. ; 

1597 Dame Civ, Wares u. v, Th’amuzing shadowes that 
are cast upon The state of Princes, to beguile the sight. 

2. Engaging the mind or attention in a pleasing 
way; interesting. arch. ; 

1712 Appison Sect. No. 463 ® 2 These several amusing 


AMUSINGLY. 


Thoughts having taken possession of my Mind. 1714 Pore 
Let. Fervas Wks. 37 V. 224 ‘he amusing power of Poetry. 
1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 290 The project which had for- 
merly proved amusing to my imagination. ; 

3. Pleasantly cntertaining or diverting; exciting 
the risible faculty, tickling the fancy. 

1826 Disraett Viv. Grey. vi. 15 My dear Sir! you are 
pleased to be amusing thismorning. 1855 Macautay /fést. 
Eng. 1V,147 Ilis objections are highly curious and amusing. 
1866 Geo. Eviot /. Holt (1868) 25 She found ridicule of 
Biblical characters very amusing. 

Amusingly (amizzinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
Jn an amusing manner. 

1854 Kincstey Alexandria i. (1857) 18 Alas! the Muses 
-. are hard to tempt into a gilded cage, however amusingly 
made. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 1. App. 789 The narra- 
tive is so amusingly coloured. 1881 A thenvum 15 Jan. 
104/1 In the boy's dress .. she is amusingly ill at ease. 

Amusingness (ami‘zinnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being amusing. 

1859 Kincstey Plays & Pur. in Misc. II. 127 Depending 
for his amusingness on his quaint antiquated language. 

Amusive (amizziv), a. [f. AMUSE v. + -IVE; 
by form-assoc. with abus-ive, diffus-tve, ctc., which 
appear to be f. vbs. abuse, diffuse, but are really 
f. L. ppl. stems addis-, diffiis-; thus abut-i, abiis-un, 
abiisiv-, abusive: see -1VE.] Such as to amusc. 

+1. Deceitful, illusive. Ods. 

1728 THomson Sfring 215 Beholds th’ amusive arch hefore 
him fly, Then vanish quite away. 1760 Beattie /oems 
(1831) 165 Th’ amusive dream of blameless fancy born. 

+2. Fitted to afford rclaxation from graver con- 
cers; recreative. Ods. 

€1750 SHENSTONE Hs. 1764 I. 112 Some for amusive tasks 
design'd, To sooth the certain ills of life. 1753 Hervey 
Theron & Asp. 1.149 A cool refreshment and an amusive 
gloom. 

3. Affording pleasing entertainment: a. engaging 
the attention, interesting; b. esf. (in later usage) 
fitted to tickle the fancy or excite the risible faculty. 

1760 Beattie Hofe u. ii, Prattling amusive in his accent 
meek. 1774 Wuite in Phil. Trans. LXV. 265, I have re- 
garded these amusive birds with great attention. «@ 1824 
Campsect View fr, St. Leonard’s74 The earth-circling sea 
Has spires and mansions more amusive still—Men’s volant 
homes, 1842 Blackw. Mag. L1. 423 An article for the Edin- 
burgh Review, more spicy and amusive, 1865 Reader 25 Feb. 
221/1 Abridging from a larger work so as to retain its most 
amusive features. awe 

4. Tending to, aiming at amusement; whose 
object is amusement. rare. 

178: Hayiey 7rtum. Temper ut. 96 Curiosity’s amusive 
wings. x8x0 Cotertoce / rend 1. i. (1867) 5 Urania must.. 
leave the sons of verse to more amusive patronesses. 

Amu'sively, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 

“amusive manner. 

1776 CHANOLER Trav. Greece 12(T.) A south easterly wind 
-. murmuring amusively among the pines. 1858 Baitey 
Age 20 An air acquired, to speak of it amusively, By look- 
ing into millstones too exclusively. 

Amu'siveness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being amusive. 

1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 111. 544 Of the amusiveness 
.. of these volumes, we are disposed to think favourably. 
1812 — in Robberds’ Mem. II. 387, 1 know..no other 
which equals it in amusiveness, but ‘ Oberon.’ 

A-mutter (Gmottar), adv. phir. [A prep. of 
state + Mutter.] Ina muttering state, muttering. 

1856 Mars. Browninc Aur. Leigh 28 All The dark a-mut- 
ter round him. 

+ Amu ‘zle, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF r. amuselle-r 
to muzzle; fig. to dupe; or, ? fanciful diminutive 
of amuse.] 

1795 H. Watpote in Afiss Berry's Corr, 1. 466, I thought 
I could amuze or amuzle myself better by sitting and think. 
ing of you than by going out. 

Amyctic (ami‘ktik), a. A/ed. [ad. L. amyctic-us, 
a. Gr. apuetix-ds scratching, pricking, f. audco-ev 
to tear, prick.] Excoriating, irritating, vellicating. 

1853 in Mayne Zxf. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

tA mydon, -oun. 04s. 4-7. Also 4amedoun, 
5 amydone. [a. Fr. amidon starch, cogn. w. Pg. 
amidao, Sp. almidon, augmentative forms of Pg. 
and It. amido :—late L. amidum, amydum, for cl. 
L. amylum starch: see AMYL.] (See quot.) 

(1306 in Rogers Agric. & Prices I. xxv. 630 ‘Amedoun,’ 
2$lbs. of which are bought at Elham in 1306.) ¢1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1864) 8 Lay hit anone With myed bred, or amy- 
done. ¢1440 Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord.(1790) 439 With 
saunders and saffron, and another with amydoun. ¢ 1475 
Noble Bk. Cookry Holkham MS. (1882) rox Alay it with flour 
or whit amydon. 1616 SurFcet & Maru. Countr. Farm 
572 Amydon or Amylon..the best wheat meal, put into 
water several times so that all the bran, etc., may float to 
the top and be skimmed off, the heavy meal being dried in 
the sun, broken into gobbets, and so made into fine meale. 

Amyelencephalic (Amoi:élens/fe'lik), a 
Phys. [f. mod.L. amyelencephalia absence of the 

brain and spinal cord (f. Gr. duveA-os without 
marrow + éyxepad-os brain) +-Ic.]  Tlaving the 
central nervous system wanting. 

1875 Huyven Dis. Heart 59. 

Amyelotrophy (Amoai:élgtréfi). Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. @ priv. + pved-ds marrow +-rTpogia nourish- 
ment; f. rpép-ey to nourish.}] ‘Atrophy of the 
spinal cord,’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 


In an 
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Amyelous (ampai-las), a. Phys. [f. Gr. duved-os 
without marrow +-ous.] Wanting the spinal cord. 

Amy'gdal. ?0¢s. [ad. L. amygdal-a, a. Gr. 
dpvySadn an almond; probably continucd and ex- 
tended to sense 2, through the OFr. avzyedale and 
incd.L. amygdala a tonsil.] 

+1. Analmond. QOés. 

cgqo Sax. Leechd. |. 104 And zewyllhy wel mid amigdales 
ele. c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 3840 It [Aaron's rod] was grene and 
leaued bi-cumen, And nutes amigdeles Sor-onne numen. 

2. /. a. The tonsils. b. The almonds of the ears. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The amyg- 
dales and faulses.. are set behynde the tongue towarde 
the palays. 160x HoLLanp /éiny (1634) I]. 59 It restrain- 
eth the mumps or inflamation of the Amygdales. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mfate Wks. 1653, 10 Great swellings in the 
face, or in the amygdals and throat. [1843 Wi-kinson tr. 
Swedenb. Anim, Kingd. 1. ii. 67 Vhe amygdalz are 2 glan- 
dular bodies of a reddish color. 

Amygdalaceous (Ani:gdalé'-{as), a. Bor. [f. 
mod.L. amygdaldacew, £. amygdala almond: sec 
-AcEous.] Akin to the almond. (Applied to those 
plants of the Rosaceous order, which produce 
stone-fruits; made bysome a distinct natural order.) 

185z T. Ross tr. //xsuboldt's Trav, II. xvi. 52 The milky 
emulsions that the fruits of the amygdalaceous plants yield. 

Amygdalate (Ami-gdaleit), a. and sé. [f. L. 
amygdala +-ATE; as if ad. L. *amygdalatum.] 

A. adj, ‘Made of almonds,’ J. 

B. sé. +1.=AtLmMonn-MILK. Ods, 

1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp, v. ix. 163 The Amygdalate 
is obdulcorated with sugar. 1706 Puituirs, Ammygdalace, an 
Artificial Milk or Physick-drink, made of blanch’d Almonds 
and other Ingredients. 1721 Baitry [and mod. Dicts.]. 

2. Chem. A salt of Amygdalic acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 201 Amy gdalate of ethyl. 

Amygdalic (zmigdz lik), a. Chem. [f. L.amyg- 
dala+-iC.] Of orpertaining toalmonds. A myg- 
dalic acid, CyH..O,,, derived from amygdalin by 
boiling with an alkali. 

1857 Pereira Mat. Med. 11. ii.246. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 

Amyegdaliceous, a. for AMYGDALACEOUS. 

ae BAILey; see AMYGDALINE, ’ 

mygdaliferous (Aimi:gdali‘féras), a. [f. L. 
amygdala almond + -(f)FEROUS.] Almond-bear- 
ing; having an almond-like kernel. (Mod. Dicts.) 

Amygdalin (imigdalin). Chem. Formerly 
-ine. [f. L. amygda/a almond +-IN chem. form.] 
C,H,NO,,+3H,O; a peculiar substance found 
crystalline in the kernels of almonds and other 
stone fruit, and amorphous in the leaves of the 
cherry-laurel, etc. It is one of the GLucosIDEs. 

1651 N. Biccs New Dispens. ® 303 Whatsoever swims a top, 
is of the essentiall oyle ; but the rest Amygdaline. ¢ 1865 
J. Wyte in Circ. Sez. I. 351/1 The principle of almonds 
(amygdaline’. 1875 Woop 7herap. (1879) 58 Amygdalin .. 
is nearly, if not quite, without effect upon the organism. 

Amygdaline (Ami-gdilin, -ain), a. rare. [ad. 
L. amygdalin-us, a. Gr. dpvySadwv-os of almonds: 
see AMYGDAL and -INE.] ‘Relating to almonds; 
resembling almonds.’ J. 

1731 Baitey, Awygdaline, the same as Amygdaticious, 
i.e. of or pertaining to almonds. [Also in mod. Dicts.] 

Amygdalineous (-inéjas), a. [f. mod.L. 
amygdaline- (plants) of the almond tribe +-ous: 
see -INEOUS.] Belonging to the almond tribe or 
sub-order of the Rosacex. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

I! Amygaalitis (-ai'tis). AZed. [f. med.L. amyg- 
dala a tonsil +-1T1s.] Inflammation of the tonsils. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Ge. Pathol. 619 Thus it is in measles, 
scarlatina.. amy gdalitis, erysipelas. 

Amygdaloid (ami-gdaloid), 2. and sé. [f. Gr. 
duvySadn almond + -o1p., Cf. mod.Fr, amydaloide.] 

A. adj, Almond-shaped; having almond-shaped 
nodules. 

1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 583/1 The amygdaloid 
lobe. 1852 1. Ross //umbeldt’'s Trav. 11. xvii. 79 The 
clay which separates these amygdaloid concretions. 1858 
Beveripce /7ist. /nd. 1. Introd. 7 Basaltic trap.. globular, 
tabular, porphyritic, and amygdaloid. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 323 Sea Buckthorn... embryo amygdaloid. 

B. 56. Geol. An igneous rock, usually tra ppean, 
containing almond-shaped nodules or geodes of 
some mineral, as agate, chalcedony, or cale spar. 

1791 Bevvoes in PAil. Trans. LXXXI. 69 The crystals 
often occurring in the cavities of the amygdaloides rocks. 
180z PLayrair /é/ust, Hutton. The. 67 The common basalt.. 
and the amygdaloid, are comprehended under the name of 
whin. 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 361 Converting porous 
lava into amygdaloids. 1847 Tennyson Princess m1. 343 
Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag and 
trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Pace Adu. 
Text-bk, Geol, v. 105 Amygdaloids, having their vesicular 
cavities filled with agate, carnelian, etc. 

Amygdaloidal (Amigdaloi-dal), a. [f. prec. 
+-ALl.] Pertaining to, or of the nature or char- 
acter of, the rock amygdaloid. 

3813 Bakewett /xtrod. Geol. 28 Amygdaloidal.. when 
composed of a compact ground with cavities which have 
been filled up with another mineral substance. 1858 GEIKIE 
Hist, Boulder xii. 241 The same rocks may be likewise vesi- 
cular or amygdaloidal. 

Amygdule (Ami-gdiwl). Geo/. [f. L. amygd(ala) 
almond + -ULE, after nodule, etc.] (See quot.) 


AMYLENE. 


_ 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 211 Sometimes the fill- 
ing has taken place very slowly by successive additions of 
different coloured material. ‘Thus are formed the beautiful 
agate pebbles, or more properly, amygdules, 1882 Grikir 
Text-bk. Geol. 11. u. ii. 62 Secondary minerals (amygdules 
such as calcite, calcedony, quartz, and zeolites. ; 
tAmy-ke. 06s. rave}. [ad. L.amic-usa friend. 
Cf. early spellings of ofague.] <A friend. 

ex495 Digby Alyst. v. 72 O Worthy Spouse . 
amyke, oure Joye, oure blisse ! 

+ A’myl!. Ods. [ad. L. amyl-um, a.Gr. dpvad-ov 
starch, fine meal; prop. neut. of adj. dyvA-os not 
ground at the mill, f.d priv. + pvA-os mill.] Starch; 
finest flour, Cf. Amypon, 

1572 B. Goose /fcresbach's [/usb. (1586) 27 b, Of wheate is 
made amyl. 1§79 LANGHAM Gand. Health (1633) 14 Almonds 
.takenin with fine amill. x60x HotLanp Pliny 11.171 ‘They 
haue a property to stanch bleeding, mixed with Amylfoure 
and mints, /d7d. 1. 562 Starch-floure called Amylum. called 
it is in Greek Amylum, because it neuer came into the mill. 

Amyl? (x"mil). Chem. Formerly -yle.  [f. 1. 
am(jlum) starch +-¥L(E=Gr. tAn matter, stuff, 
substance. So named, because its alcohol was first 
obtained from the I’usel oil separated in purifying 
or ‘rectifying’ ordinary spirits distilled from potato 
or grain starch. The name was not appropriate, 
as Fusel oil occurs in unrectified spirit of wine from 
any source (as from the grape or from sugar), and 
yields propy/, and duly/, as well as amzy/ alcohol ; 
and it was unfortunate as seeming to conncct this 
radical with the Amyloses and Amylaceous sub- 
stances. ] 

‘The monatomic alcohol radical of the pentacarbon 
scries C,I1,,, also called Penty/ or Ouintyl. 

(There are eight isomeric modifications of Pentyt, of which 
Amy] proper is the second=Isopentyl, CH. 2 CH:.C:H..) 

1850 DavuBeny A tom. The. vii. 227 We regard this [fusel oil] 
as the alcohol of the supposed radical .. assigning to it the 
nameof Amyle. 1870 Daily News 16 Sept., Professor Hum- 
phry.. looked forward t> nitrate of amyle becoming a cure 
for..lockjaw and hydrophobia. 1870 Tynpatt //eat xv. 
§ 745 The light of the sun also effects the decomposition of 
the nitrite of amyl vapour. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 522 Ace- 
tate of amyl, conimercially known as jargonelle pear essence. 

2. attrib. = ofamyl, amylic: as in amy/ compounds, 
series, group; also amyl acelale, chloride, oxide, 
sulphide, etc.; and esp. in Amyl aleohol, also 
called Jsopenty! alcohol, and Tsobuty! carbinol, 
CH.2CH,.(C,1,) OH, a burning acrid oily liquid 
of fetid odour, the chief constituent of Fuscl oil, 
produced along with vinic alcohol in the manu- 
facture of brandy; Amy] hydride, another name 
for pentane ; Ethyl-amyl-aeetate, the essence of 
Jargonelle pears. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1872) 1. 203 Amy] alcohol is diffi- 
cult to set on fire, and burns with a white smoky flame. fly 
fbid. V1. 107 The amyl-compounds obtained from fusel-oi 

3. As formative in names of compounds contain- 
ing amyl: as amylacelate, antylacelic, amylaniline, 
amyl-arsine, amyl-phosphine. 

1850 DauBexy Atom. The. viii. 240 Amylaniline, a similar 
compound, into which amyle, as well as aniline, appears to 
enter, its composition being Ci2Hs.CiHu.HN. 1863 
Watts Dict. Chem. (1872) I. 205 Sulphide of Amyl and Hy- 
drogen: Amyl-mercaptan. 

Amylaceous (emilétfas), a. [f. L. amyl-um 
starch +-acEous. Cf. mod.Fr. amy/acé.] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst, Bot. 333 An amylaceous substance 
analogous to gelatine .. exists in the form of pure starch 
or amylaceous fibre..in Cefaria tslandica. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 166 Oleaginous and amylaceous substances, sugar, 
starch, and gum, are the two sets of non-nitrogenous foods. 

Amylamine (x'milamain). Chem. [f. Anyi + 
AingE.] An amine in which one of the hydrogen 
atoms of the ammonia is replaced by amyl; the 
compound ammonia of the amyl series. 

1850 Dauseny A fom. The, viii. 239 Amylamine—Cro Hi + 
H:N, where it {x atom of hydrogen] is replaced by amyle. 
1881 A thenxum 14 May 658/3 The Active and Inactive Amy|- 
amines corresponding to the Active and Inactive Alcohols 
of Fermentation. 

Amylate (x'milelt), Chem. [f. AMyL + -ATE.] 
A salt of the radical amyl, in which amyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic salt ; 
as Potassium amylate C,H,,.0.K, compared with 
Potassium nitrate NO,.O.K. ; 

Amylate of Amyl,= Amy) Ether (Cs Hi: 0, in which the 
potassium of potassium amylate is also replaced by amyl. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxx. 332 Potassium and sodium 
can replace the typical hydrogen of this [AAmyl] alcohol, 
forming potassium or sodium amylate. 

Amylene (x'milin). Chem. [f AMYL+-ENE.] 
The diatomic hydrocarbon, or olefine, of the penta- 
carbon series, C,JI,,, also called lene or Quin- 
tene, formed by the removal of one atom of water 
from amyl alcohol, and bearing the same relation 
to amyl that ethylene does to ethyl. It isa colour- 
less very thin fluid with anzsthetic properties. ‘ 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp, 680/2 Dr. Snow found ie at 
amylene was capable of producing the same effects as chloro- 
form. 1880 CLEMENSHAW Ji urts' Atom, The. 292 All knc a 
amylenes present the character of non-saturated ¢ mpounds. 


b. atirib. Amylene-alcohol or -glycol. C, Hy. 2011, 
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AMYLIC. 


the glycol of the Amy] series; ‘a colourless, very 
syrupy liquid, having a bitter taste with aromatic 
after-taste.”’ Watts. 

Amylic (4milik), a. Chem. [f. Amyi+-ic.] 
Of or pertaining to amyl ;=AmyL attributively, 
as Amylie or Amy! aleohol, Amylte ether, etc. 

1858 Peseny Cyc. 2nd Supp. 127/1 Hydrated Oxide of Amyle 
=Amylic Alcohol =Fusel Oil.. This fermentation in which 
it is produced is called the amylic. 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 
(1872) I. 203 Amylic alcohol is a transparent colourless liquid 
having a peculiar odour (the peaty smell of whisky is due to 
its presence in small quantities), cf L 


Amyliferous (emili‘féres), a. rare. 
amyl-um starch +-(I1)FEROUS bearing.] Producing 
starch, starch-bearing. 


1865 Reader No. 143. 355/2 The pioduction of amyliferous 
plantules. 


+ Amy'llier. O%s. [prob. corruption of OFr. 
mellier, {. Norm. mez//e, in various Fr. dialects 
méle, merle, mesle:—L. mespilus medlar. The a- 
is prob. ‘indef. article’ first prefixed in sing: a 
mellier, amellier.) +A medlar-tree. 


a 1400 Pistill of Sw. Susane vii, On olyves and amylliers, 
and al kynde of trees The popejayes perken. 


Amylo-, comb. form of AxyL, in both senses, as: 

1. Amylo-cellulose, a name applied to a sup- 
posed constituent of starch granules, which is 
coloured copper-red by iodine. 

2. Amylo-methylic a. of amyl-methyl; as in 
Amylo-methylic ether, also called Alethyl-amyl 
ether. So Amylovinic ether, also called Ethyl-amyl 
ether » Amylonitrous ether, etc. 

1873 WiLtiAmson Chem. xxxix. § 272 Amylomethylicetheris 
obtained by the action of methylic iodide on potassic amylate. 

Amylogen (amilédgen).  [f. L. amyl-um, Gr. 
Guvad-oy starch+-GEN.J] That part of granulose 
which is soluble in water; soluble starch. 

1879 in Warts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 

Amyloid (e'miloid), a. and sd. ff. L. amyl-um, 
Gr. apva-ov starch +-o1D.] A. adj. 

1. Having the form or nature of starch, starch-like. 

1857 Henrrey Elem. Bot, §671 Semi-gelatinous layers of 
thickening met with in..certain seeds (called amyloid). 


x07] eRe es 1 Dec. 703/1 ‘These yellow cells contain not 
oil but amyloid substances, 


2. (See B. 3.) 
B. sé. 1. Any non-nitrogenous starchy food. 


1872 Huxtey Phys. vi. 134 Amyloids are substances which 
also consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. 

2. ‘A starch-like substance forming the cell-walls 
in the cotyledons of various plants.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1873 Le Conte in Stewart Conserv. Forcevii. 177 The plastic 


matters of which vegetable structure is built are of two kinds 
—amyloids and albuminoids. 


3. An albuminoid (formerly supposed to be a 
substance akin to starch) developed in diseased 
degeneration of various animal organs. Also used 
attrib, asamyloid bodies, substance, degeneration. 

1872 Tuupicnum Chen. Phys. 5 The term amyloid is per- 
fectly correct as applied to this particular degeneration. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Late observations clearly show that 


amyloid substance is not a starch, but a nitrogenous body ; 
its exact composition is not known. 


Amyloidal (miloi-dal), a. 
Of the nature of an amyloid. 
1872 Huxtey Phys. v. 128 Whenever... amyloidal matters, 


are being converted into the more highly oxidated waste 
products .. heat is evolved. 
[mod. f. 


Amylolytic (z:milo,li-tik), a. Phys. 
Gr. ayva-ov starch + Auri«-ds solvent, f. Av-ev to 
dissolve.}] Effecting the conversion of starch into 
dextrine and sugar. 


1876 Foster Phys. u. i. (1879) 217 The amylolitic action of 
Saliva. 1881 A ¢henzuim 14 May 658/2 The Amylolytic and 
Proteolytic Activity of Pancreatic Extracts. 


Amylo'meter. [f. L. amyl-um starch + Gr. 
#érpov a measure: see -METER.] An instrument for 
testing the amount of starchy matter, in potatoes, etc. 


1876 S. Kerns. Mus. Catal. No. 2737 Demby's Amylometer 
(potato-tester), 


Amylose (x:mildws). Chem. [f. L. amyl-2m 
starch + -OSE.] One of the three subdivisions of 
the Carbohydrates, or compounds containing 6 or 
12 atoms of carbon, united by oxygen and hydrogen 
in the proportion to form water, the others being 
Glucose, and Saccharose. The Amyloses are dextrin, 
starch, inulin, glycogen, cellulose, tunicin, and gum; 
all of which have the composition C,H,O,, or a 
multiple thereof. 


1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. I]. 202 Oxygen-ethers or anhy- 
drides of the polyglucosic alcohols—Amyloses. 

A:mylosynthesis. (See quot.) 

1882 T. Hick in Naturalist Mar. 124 For the formation of 
starch by what has hitherto been called the process of assimi- 
lation, I propose the name amylosyxthesis .. From these we 
get at once amylosynthetic and amylosynthetically, 


Amyosthenic (Amoaispenik). A/ed. [f.mod.L, 
antjosthenia want of muscular power (f. Gr. 4 priv. 
+pus, pu-ds muscle + -ceveca strength) +-1c.] A 
medicine which depresses muscular action. 


1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Divisible into general and special 
amyosthenics; to the former belong belladonna, opium, etc. 


Amyotrophic (Amaiétrpfik), a. Path. [f. 


[f. prec. +-ALl.] 


298 


next + -Ic, after Gr. rpogux-ds feeding.}] Pertaining 
to amyotrophy. 


1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amyotrophic paralysis is paralysis 
which is due to muscular atrophy. 


Amyotrophy (emijp'trofi). Path. [mod. f. Gr. 
a priv. + pis, xu-ds muscle + -rpopia nourishment.] 
‘Atrophy of muscle.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Amyous (z'mias), z. Path. [f. Gr. dpu-os want- 
ing muscle + -ovs.] Wanting in muscle. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amyral,-awnt, -ayl(e, obs. forms of ADMIRAL. 


¢ 1450 LoneLicu Grad/ xlil. 61 An amyrawnt, and with hym 
bothe princes and knyhtes. 


|| Amyris (zmiris). Bot. A genus of tropical 
trees and shrubs, yielding resinous products. 


¢1865 J. WycbeE in Circ. Scz. 1. 86/2 The natives of British 
Guiana selected the wood of an amyris. 


Amys(e, obs. form of Amice. 

Amyt, obs. form of Amict and Amit. 

Amzel, variant of AMSEL. 

+ An, ad1 Earlier form of the numeral OnE; 
Tetained in the north. The OE. dz began ¢1150, 
to be reduced bef. a cons. to a; in the south, av, 
were, bef. 1300, regularly rounded to 6 (007, one), 5 
(00) in the full original sense of the numeral; but 
when the sense was weakened to that of the ‘ indef. 
article’ (see next) they continued to be written az, 
a (én, d@). In the north, the spelling az, a, was 
retained in both senses, the stress alone (as in Ger. 
ein, Fr. uv) distinguishing the numeral from the 
article; and az was at length commonly written 
ane, which spelling, though proper to the numeral 
(ane =an, with e mute indicating long vowel), was, 
especially by Sc. writers, used for the article also. 
See Ang, A adj.2, and, for the senses, ONE; the 
following instances illustrate the form only. 

1. OF. and early ME.: in all dialects. 

coso Lindisf, Gosp. Mark xii. 29 Drihten God user God an 
is. c1000 Ags. G, Matt. x. 29 Anof dam. 1131 O. £. Chron., 
Nezbelefbzernohtan. ¢1220 Hali Meid, 23 Bi hu muchel 
pe an passed be obre. Jéid. 25 Nimed an after an. c1230 


Axncr. R. (MS. C.) Pref. 23 Of anes cunnes fuheles. 1297 R. 
Grove, 223 Anne stroc he 3ef hym. 

2. Late ME. and modern: northern. (7het an— 
thet other were here written the tan—the tother.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19339 All als an pai gaf ansuer. did, 
20860 Pe tan was blisced and te toper. 1340 Hamrote Pr, 
Consc. 4085 An sal come pat sal hald be empire. /ézd. 259 
Ane of ber four. c1qoo Destr. Troy 1x. 4062 Archisalus was 
an.. And Protheno.. bat other. ¢1430 Syx Gener. 1337 Not 
an word ageyn he yaf. c16z0 A. Hume Brit. Tong. 7 Dis- 
tinguished the ane from the other. 


An (/oneless in, on; emph. xn), adj.2, ‘indef. 
article. The olderand fuller form of a, nowretained 
only before a vowel sound, as az orator, azz honour, 
an x, an ‘M.P.’; also by most writers before 2, and 
by some even before ex, # (=yé#), in unaccented 
syllables, as ax hyana, an euphonie change, though 
many writers, and most speakers, now use @ in 
such positions. Ax originated as a lighter or 
stressless pronunciation of the numeral dz ‘one’; 
see above: already by 1150, in midl. dial. it was 
reduced before a cons. to a; but in the south, the 
fuller az, even retaining part of its earlier inflected 
cases, is found as late as 1340. dx was often re- 
tained before zw and y in 15th c., as az wood, an 
woman, an yere, such an one, and was regular 
before 4 down to 17th c., as az house, an happy, 
an hundred, an head (1665). Its history thus shows 
a gradual suppression of the 7 before consonants of 
all kinds, and in all positions. For illustrations, 
and signification, see A ad7.2 

An, 2.1, var. han, obs. or dial. f. haven, inf. of HAvE. 


1448 Marc. Paston in Ze/t. I. 69 He myth an had mony 
to an holpyn hym self wyth. 
+An, v.2 Obs. 1 &3 sing. pres.of UNN-EN, to grant. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 1737 Ich an wel, cwad the niztegale. 

An, adv. ‘only,’ obs. form of OnE. 

An, an’ (4n, on, ’n), cov7. [weakened from AnD.] 

1.=Anp, B. (L. eZ.) 

In this sense the weak form az appears soon after 
1100, and is not uncommon in ME., esp. northern, 
but very rare after 1500, till it reappears in modern 
times in the representation ofdialect speech, in which 
it is printed az’ with the apostrophe, recognizing 
the dropped letter. But azd is almost always so 
pronounced in conversation, and even in reading, 
though this is conventionally considered a fault. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud, MS.) an. 1135 Mone an sterres 
abuten him at middzi. c¢12g0Gen. & Ex.647 Of Noe siden 
anisdresunen. ¢1400 4 fol. for Loll. 15 Charitable pacience 
of pe martir, an vnriz3twisnes of pe persewar. c1400 Destr. 
Troy vi. 2328 Be sent from your seluon.. An aioynet to pis 
Jorney. ¢1449 Prcock Kefy. u. ii, 140 An whi not thanne? 
1606 G. W[oopcocke] Hist, Fustine 39 Upan down in euery 
corner. 1859 TENNYSON North, Farmer 2 Doctor's abean an’ 
agoan, 

2.=Anp, C.=if. (L. st.) arek, and dial, 

In this sense az, az’, is rare bef. 1600, when it 
appears occasionally in the dramatists, esp. beforc 


AN-. 


it, asan’’t please you, an’’t were, etc. As the prec. 
sense was not at this time written a7z, modern writers 
have made a conventional distinction between the 
two forms, az’ for ‘and,’ L. e¢, being dialectal or il- 
literate, but a7?’ or az for ‘and,’ L.sz, archaic, or even 
literary. Except in av’ ’t, az is found only once in 
the Ist Folio of Shakspere (see below); but modern 
editors substitute it for the full ad usual in Shak- 
spere and his contemporaries. Dialectally the two 
senses are alike am’; the intensified and if, an if, 
common in 17thc¢., remains in the s.w. dial. as zzf. 

[21300 H/avelok 2861 And thou will my conseil tro. c 1386 
Cuavucer Doctor’s T. 86 Now kepe hem wel, for and [z. 7. 
if] ye wil ye can.] 1542 Boorve Dyefary viii. (1870) 246 An 
nede shall compell a man to slepe. 1588 Suaxs. Z.L.L.v. 
i, 584 There, an’t shall please you. /dzd. v. ii. 232 Nay 
then two treyes, an if you grow so nice. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 74 An’t please your high- 
ness, 1749 Fierpinc Zom Fores 1. ii. (1840) 154 If an she 
be a rebel. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivads in, iv, An’ we've any 
luck, 1817 CoteripGe Sid, Leaves (1862) 273 But an if this 
will not do, 1821 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Search of Wife1, An’ 


please your Reverence, here we are. 1859 TENNYSON Gar. 
& Lyn. 251 But an it please thee not. 


+ An, frcp. Obs. [cogn.w. Goth. and OHG. ana 
(MHG. axe, mod.G. az), OS., OFris. ax, ON. é; 
Gr. dvd.]__ The orig. form of the prep. which, in 
prehistoric Eng., in accordance with the regular 
phonetic history of short @ before nasals, was 
rounded to On, a form, unlike the parallel ord, 
hond, lomb, monn, ever after retained. In Anglo- 
Saxon, but not in Anglian, o# also absorbed the 
prep. zz. As to its history in combination, see 
An- pref.1 below. After 11th c. when oz- in comb. 
was generally reduced to d- bef. cons., d- bef. 
vowel, the same befell 077 prep. to some extent, esp. 
in familiar phrases, as aw edge, an end, an erthe, 
an even (at eve), an high, an hand, an horseback: 
see A prep.1 But in course of time all these were 
altered back to ov, or changed to 7; an being re- 
tained only in those in which its prepositional 
character was no longer apparent, as to go az (now 
@) hawking, twice az hour. The following quota- 
tions illustrate the forms; for the various uses, see 
A prep1 See also AN-AUNTER, AN-END, AN-ERTH. 

984 O. £. Chron., An para twegra apostola deze. ¢1175 
Cotton Hom.219 Me scel sigge an odre stowe. /ézd., He 
..cwed anhis hérto. c12z80 Aloral Ode 270 in E. E. P. (1862) 
30 An helle for-don. 1297 R. Grouc. 537 Vpe the tour an 
hei. ¢1300 Beket 2093 Seint Thomas nom a croice anhonde. 
Ibid, 1236 Lettres..that thus an Englisch were. ¢ 1320 
Cast. Lone 1177 Pe felynge he schal leosen an ende. 1340 
Ayenb. 168 Pis berp away pane ssepe aneuen. 1377 LANG. - 
P. Pl. B. xx. 143 And armyd hym an [v.7. in] haste. ¢ <8 
Sir Ferumb. 863 And said tilhyman haste. /éid. 3552 To 
pe ryuer an haukyng fare. ¢1440 Loneticn Graa/ 11. 221 
And an horsbak setten hym. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Yo/ iii. 
3x He that commeth from an hye, is aboue all. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 270 They make the teeth an edge. 1602 
Suaks. //amzl.1. v.19 Each particular haire to stand an end, 
Like Quilles vpon the fretfull Porpentine. 1611 — Wint. 7. 
ly. lil, 7 Set my pugging tooth an edge. 1741 RicHarDson 
Pamela 64 Your hair will stand an end, 

An-, refx, from various sources. 

1. OE. and ME. an-,=An prep. (see prec.) In 
OE. the orig. az- remained only under the stress, 
i.e. in sbs.; otherwise, it was, like the separate 
preposition, rounded to o#-; thus a-giz beginning, 
ongr-nnan to begin, ondbié‘tan about. An example 
of the former remains in ANviL. In ME. o7- was 
regularly levelled to d- (A- pref. 2); before a vowel 
(rarely bef. cons.) d-, as in anelen, aninne, anoven, 
anunder, anuppe, anhigh, anblow, anlike. Most of 
these are now obs. ; a few remain with az- conformed 
to the prep. ov, as on high; levelled to a- as alike; 
or assimilated to Fr. ex-, as (?) exame/. Only where 
the individuality of the prefix has been lost, does 
an- remain, in azon, anent, an(2)eal (OE. on-élan, 
ME. an-ele(n ). 

2. ME. an-, reduced f.OE. avd- ‘against, towards, 
in return for’: see AND-, 

3. ME. an-:—OE. dz one, retained in early ME., 
and subseq. in north. dial., in words now written 
with o7-, one-, or obs.; as ankenned, anfald, anhad, 
anlepy, anly (= ONLY), anmod, anred, anwill, 

4. ME. an., = Anglo-Norm. az-, OFr. e7-:—L. 77-, 
= ‘jn, into,’ as ANOINT (L, zvezerectumz), AN(N)OY; 
anhaunse, anjoin, anvenime, where subsequently 
spelt ev-; andetted, subseq. endetted, indebted, an- 
payre, subseq. apayre, also enpayre,empayre, impair, 

5. ME. an-, for earlier a- =OE. a- (A- pref. 1), or 
OFr.a-:—L. aé-, ad-, ex-, ob-, which, being phonetic- 
ally identified with No.1 above, was like it expanded 
to an- bef. vowels, and occas. bef. consonants: as in 
a(n)ehesoun = oc-casion, a(7)ferm af-firm, a(z)ered, 
a(n)oure ad-ore, a(z)orn ad-orn, a(n)tempered 
at-tempered ; a(s)s-aumple ex-ample. Such of 
these as survived were either refashioned after L., 
as adorn, or changed an- to en-, in-, as inorn ; ex- 
ample, ensample, shows both processes. 


-AN. 


6. ME. an-, a later spelling of earlier a-,=OFr. 
a-:—L. an- assimilated form of ad- ‘to,’ when 
followed by x-, after L. forms or supposed ana- 
logies, as in a(z)zounce. This doubling of the 
n began in 14th c.’ Fr. and extended to Eng. in 
1sthe. In 16the. it was ignorantly extended even 
to words containing av- from other sources, from 
which it has generally been again cjected exc. in 
ANNEAL, ANNOY. See Ab-. 

7. an-, repr. L.a2-=ad- before 2-,in words derived 
from L. directly, or indircctly through later Fr., 
and in words formed on the analogy of them, as 
ain-nex, an-nul, an-nunciation. 

8. an-, repr. 1. an- before ccrtain consonants, 
for am-,amb-,ambi- ‘on both sides, about.’ ‘Through 
OFr. in az-(A)ele; directly from L. in an-crpitous, 
an-fracluous, 

9. an-, repr. Gr. av- for ava ‘up, upwards, back, 
etc.’ (see ANA-) bef. vowel, as in an-agoge, Gr. 
dvaywyn; also in av-chor?, an-chorel, 

10. an-, repr. Gr. ay- privative, ‘not, without, 
wanting’ (reduced before consonants to d-: see A- 
prof. 14), cognate w. Skr. an-, L. zz-, Eng. ws-, ‘not, 
non-. In words already formed in Greek as an- 
archy, an-arthrous; whence common in modern 
scientific words as ax-allagmatic, an-alphabetic, an- 
antherous, an-tsomerous. 

-an, suffix. I. Derivative. ]. repr. L. -dnus, -ana, 
-dnum ‘of, or belonging to’; as caslellan-us, oppt- 
dan-us, pagan-us, urban-us, stlvan-us, African-us, 
Roman-us, Sullan-us, Justinian-us. In OFr, this 
became -azn, or (after 2) -e7, as chastelain, Romain, 
payen, Italien ; and so originally adopted in ME., 
but subseq. refashioned after L. as -az, and so in 
all words formed in Eng. direct, or adopted from 
the mod. langs. (It. Sp. Pg.-ano, Fr. -arn, -en.). Esp. 
added to proper names; ‘ belonging to a place’ as 
American, Chilian, Russian, Oxonian ; ‘following 
a founder,’ as Armintan, Lutheran, Mohammedan, 
Linnxan, or ‘a system,’ as Episcopalian, Presby- 
tertan, Anglican, Gallican;-and, in Zoology, to 
names of divisions, ‘ belonging to a class or order,’ 
as mammalian, reptilian, crustacean, arachnidan, 
acalephan. Primarily these are all adjs., but as in 
L. etc., all may be used subst., and with some this is 
the more frequent use. The zoological words supply 
singulars to the collective plurals in -a, as @ crust- 
acean =a member of the Crustacea. Already in 
L. this termination was often added to others, to 
-t-4%s so commonly that -¢d@us, -IAN, is in use 
merely a euphonic variety of -az ; cf. Corinth-i-an, 
Rom-an, Christ-t-an, Mohammed-an, 

2. in Chem. for -ane, arbitrary ending proposed 
by Davy for names of chlorides containing one atom 
of chlorine, as in azofan obs. In some words -avz 
is a meaningless formative as a//ox-an. 

+ II. Inflexional. 1. In OE,, ending of oblique 
cases, and nom. pl.of weak declension. Both became 
in ME. -ex, now rarely preserved in pl., as o.c-c7 :— 
OE. ox-an. Hence (dat. or loc. sing.) in advb. or 
prep. forms like wf-an, abut-an, befor-an, ME. uten, 
abulen, and ute, abute. Now obs. 

2. In OE., ending of pres. inf. of vbs., levelled in 
ME. to -ez, -e, and now lost, as OE. zort/-avz, send- 
an, ME. wrtt-e(, send-e(a ; mod. write, send. 

Ana (é'na, ana), suf and st. [a. L. -@na in 
neut. pl. of adjs. in -aus (see -AN suffix 1), as in 
(Dicta) Virgilidna Sayings of Virgil, used in Fr. in 
16-17thc. as sb. sing. 2 Virgrdiana, and extended 
to collections of the notable sayings or ‘table-talk’ 
of modern authors as wn Huctiana Littré); whence 
also the simple termination was taken substantively 
un ana; both usages were known to Eng. in 
beginning of 18th c., and subseq. extended or trans- 
ferred to anecdotes, scraps of information, or gossip 
about persons or places of note.] 

A. suffix. Appended to proper names with sense 
of: a. Notable sayings of a person, literary trifles, 
society verses, items of gossip etc. of a place, as 
Walpotiana, Tunbrigiana; b. Anecdotes of, notes 
about, or publications bearing upon, as Shaksperi- 
ana, Burnsiana. 

[1666 (¢i¢/e) Scaligeriana, sive Excerpta ex ore Josephi 
Scaligeri (ed. 1667 Scaligerana).} 1741 (¢7t/e) Caribeeana .. 
chiefly wrote by several Hands in the West Indies. 1796 
Pecce Anonymiana. 1814 (title) Frostiana; or the History 
of the River Thames in a frozen State. 1863 H. Boun 


Lowndes’ Bibliogr. vu, Pref. 4 The volumes written respect- 
ing him, commonly called Shakespeariana. 
B. 5d. 1. coll. sing. (with f/.) A collection of the 
memorable sayings or table-talk of any one. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cycé., Ana’s, or books in ana, are collec- 
tions of the memorable sayings of persons of learning and wit. 
1796 Pecce Anonym, (1809) 140 Those observations of the 
Dutchess’s that follow those of her husband are not of the 
nature of Avas, because they are her own. 1834 SouTHEY 
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Doctor ccxx xi. (1862) 623 Boswell's Life of Johnson, which... 
for its intrinsic worth, is the Ana of all Anas, 

2. coll. pl. Clever sayings or aucedotes of any 
onc; notes and scraps of information rclating to a 
person or place; literary gossip. 

a 1755 1G. West to Gray (T.) They were pleased to pub- 
lish some Tunbrigiana this season, but such ana! 1842 
Tennyson IVid/ Waterpr. xxv, Ere days, that deal in ana, 
swarm’'d His literary Iceches, 1881 Sat. Rev. No, 1320. 214 
‘Yo sweep ana and gossip out of... biographies. 

|) Ana (cena), adv. Often written a? ord. [med.L. 
a. Gr, dva (sec next), in its advb. sense.) Used in 
recipes in the sense of throughout, of cach, of everyone 
alike, in specifying a quantity applicable to cvery 
ingredient ; hence sometimes in older literature for 
‘an equal quantity or number.’ 

arsoo MS. Linc. Med. 293 (Halliw.) Tak 3arow and way- 
brede ana. 1579 LancuaM Gard. /feadth (1633) 226 Make a 
tent of Euphorbium, mastick and French sope ana like much. 
1651 CLevELAND A/ixt Assembly 2 An Assembly brew'd Of 
Clerks and Elders ana. @1667 Cowtey Aly sedf Wks. 1710 
HI. 786 In the same Weight Prudence and Innocence take, 
Ana of each does the just Mixture make. @1700 Drynen 
(J.) He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long bill of 
anas. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., dna, of each. 

Ana- ref, repr. Gr. dva ‘up, in placc or time, 
back, again, anew,’ in derivatives from Gr., through 
late or med.L, and I'r., and in mod. words from 
Gr. direet. 

Ana. Abbreviated for ANASTOMOSING. 

1871 Atheneum 27 May 660 The Loddon district is called 
the County of Gunbower, which means, it is said, an ana 
branch. : 

Ana, var. of ANNA, an Indian money of account. 

Anabaptism (xnibzptiz’m). [ad. L. anabap- 
tism-us (Aug.), a. Gr. avaBanriopds, f. ava- over 
again + Banriopds baptism. Cf. Fr. anabaptisme.) 

1. A second baptism, re-baptism. (The orig. scnse 
in L. from 4th c. onwards.) Also éransf. 

1645 Pacirr Heresrogr. (1661) 48 Concerning the Anabap.- 
tism of elder people. 1753 CuamBers Cyc, Supp., Ana- 
baptism ..denoles the. repetition of baptism, practised on 
those who had been baptized by heretics. 1826 H. Col.exipGe 
Six Months in W. Ind. 165 They have to undergo a forcible 
anabaptism in salt water. 

2. The doctrine of the Anabaptists ; also applied, 
by opponents, to that of modern ‘ Baptists.’ 

ts77tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) Pref., A booke of sermons 
—without Poperie, Anabaptisme..or any other heresie. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 126 That schisnie.. would 
be Brownismeand Anabaplisme indeed. 1856 Froupe ///s¢, 
Eng. 11. 16(Wicliffe’s] theory of property ..had led him to the 
near confines of Anabaptism. 1879 Barinc-Goup Germ. II. 
125 Methodism, Anabaptism, and other forms of Dissent 
have made no way in Germany. 

Anabaptist (znabz'ptist). fad. mod.L. ana- 
baptista: see prec. and -1sT. Cf. Fr. azabaptiste.] 

1. 42¢. One who baptizes over again, whether /re- 
quently as a point of ritual, or once as a due per- 
formance of what has been ineffectually performed 
previously. Hence: 

2. Ch. Hist. Name of a sect which arose in Ger- 
many in 1521. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 656/2 Those abomin- 
able heresies .. yt? Anabaptistes haue added. 1645 Pacitt 
fleresiogr. Ep. Ded., The illuminated Anabaptists, who 
blasphemously affirm the Baptism of Children to be Ihe mark 
of the Beast. 1790 Burke #7, Kev. 225 The Anabaptists of 
Munster. . had filled Germany with confusion by their system 
of levelling and their wild opinions concerning property. 
1856 Frouve Hist. Eng. I. 364 An anarchical Germany.. 
seething with fanatical anabaptisls. 


3. Applied (more or less opprobriously) to the 
Protestant religious body called Baptists ; for- 
merly also, somewhat loosely, to other rejecters of 
Anglican doctrine as to the sacraments and ‘holy 


orders.’ arch. or Obs. 

1586 H. Barrowe in Hard, Afisc. (Malh.) II. 30 QO. Do you 
hold it lawful to baptise children? A. Yea; I am no ana- 
baptist I thanke God. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 
But is not the type of Priest taken away by Christs comming ? 
No, saith this fanious Protestant Bishop of Winchester ; it is 
not, and he that saith it is, is an Anabaptist. 1644 (¢77/e) 
The Confession of Faith of those Churches which are com- 
monly (though falsely) called Anabaptists. «1680 BUTLER 
Rem. (1759) IL. 385 An Anabaptist is a Waler-Saint, that, 
like a Crocodile, sees clearly in the Water, but dully,on Land. 
1809 Kenpai.t 7raz. I. xii. 132 The baptists, more properly 
called anabaptists. 1883 Dr. J. ANGus (in ée¢.) Baptists never 
called themselves exabaptists; as they did not admit that 
immersion even was éaftiset, unless accompanied with an 
intelligent concurrence, practically, an avowal of faith, on 
the part of the recipient. 

3. attrib. 

1708 Swirt Sacram. Test. Wks.1755 I1.1. 131 A presbyte- 
rian or anabaptist preacher. 1808 Syp. Situ Jiés, 1859 1. 
106/2 Missions of Anabaptist dissenters. 1858 Froupe //is¢. 
Eng. 1V. xxiii. 488 To check Anabaptist and Puritan excesses. 

Anabaptistic (:nabepti'stik), @ arch. [f. 
prec. +1c.} Of Anabaptists ;= ANABAPTIST 3. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 140 The Church was afterward at 
more peace from the Anabaptistick fury. 1774 T. Warton 
Eng. Poetry 11. 415 The barbarous reformations of the ana- 
baptistick zealots. 

A:nabapti'stical, ¢. [f. as prec. +-IcaL.] 
Connected with or attributed to Anabaptists ; ac- 
cording to the opinions or practice of Anabaptists. 

1549 LATIMER 7 Sev. bcf, Edw, VJ (1869) 48 Pernitious 


ANACAMPSEROTE. 


and annabaptistical opinions, 1589 Br. Coover Adimon. 36 
An Anabaptisticall equalitic ang communitie. 1643 PRYNNE 
Sov. Power Parl. iu. 68 Intoxicated with an Anabuptisticall 
spirit, condemning all kind of warre. 1665 Surv. AZ. 
Nether. 24 Anabaptistical outrages, such as that in Munster. 
1861 Motrey Dutch Kep. 1.72 As little sympathy with ana- 
mon as with Roman depravity. 
mabapti‘stically, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly2. 
In accordance with the practice or doctrines of 
Anabaptists. 

a1g65 Rraprord IV£s. 329 To the .. scriptures 1..do ap- 
peal, and not anabaptistically to the Spirit without the 
scriptures, 1691 Woon A¢d, Own. Vt. 412 He being ana. 
baptistically inclin’d, was forced to Icave, 

aba ptistry. ? Ods. [f, Anabaptist + -ry.] 

1. The doctrine or system of Anabaptists. 

1553, 87 Foxe A. & AV, (1596) 1888/1 Called before the Mar- 
graue, and charged with Anabaptistry. 1651 Baxirr Jf 
apt. 143 Anabaptistry..sct out neer the same time and 
place with Luther's Reformation. 1709 Cuanp.er “fort 
agst. Bigotry 14 "Vis not the espousing the Interest of Dio- 
cesan [Spiscopacy .. Independency or Anabaptistry, that will 
make a good Man of a bad. 

+2. Repetition of baptism, or ¢vazsf. of any cere- 
mony. Ods. 

1659 Hevun Animadv. in Fuller Appeal (1840) 461 King 
Henry .. would not be twice married to the sanie womian ; 
that being a kind of bigamy, or Anabaptistry in marriage. 

Anabaptize (a:niba&ptoiz), v. fad. med.L. 
anabapliza-re, ad. Gr. dvaBanti{-ev to baptize 
repeatedly or over again, f. dva- over again + Bar- 
tite to baptize.} To baptize over again, re- 
baptize, re-christen ; ence, to rc-name. 

1637 PockLincton Sunday no Sabb. 6 And anabaptizing of it 
after the mind of sone Jew. .call il the Sabbath. 1663 BuTLeR 
Hudtibr... iii. 40 As Achilles dipt in Pond, Was Anabaptiz'd 
free from wound. 1799 Soutney in C. Southey Liv II. 31 
The Dom Daniel romance is rechristened, anabaptized ‘Tha- 
laba the Destroyer. 1848 H. Coreripce North. Worth. 
I. 82 Marvell. -now anabaptized Dr. Turner as Mr. Smirke. 

Anabaptizing (a:nab&ptai-zin), v4/. sb. [f. 
prec.+-1NG1.) A baptizing overagain; re-baptizing. 

1660 Fev. Hantunond §1 The anabaptizing of infants. 

Anabaptizing (x:nabéptai-ziy), p//. a. [f. as 
prec. +-ING2.] ‘That baptizes over again. 

1642 Futcer /oly §& Prof. St. v. xi. 399 Heare the Ana- 
baptizing sing the same note. 

|| Anabas (cx nabexs). [mod.L. (Cuvier), a. Gr. 
avafas, pple. of dvafatv-ev to walk up.) A genus 
of acanthopterygian fishes, which sometimcs lcave 
the water, and evcn ascend trees. 

1845 in Penny Cyc. st Supp. 106/1. 1859 CARPENTER Aint, 
Phys. vi. (1872) 273 The Anabas or climbing-perch of Tran- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees in search of its prey. 

|| Anabasis (Anz:basis). [a.Gr. avaBaois ascent, 
going up, f. dva-Baiv-ev to go or walk up; cf. Baors 
going, walk.] 

1. A going up, a march up, a military advance ; 
the special title of the advance of Cyrus the Younger 
into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon; also transferred 
to other expeditions. 

1706 Puittirs, Anaébasis, an ascending or getting up, an 
Ascent or Rise. 1840 De Quincey Sty Wks. XI. 245 The 
most... productive year throughout his oriental anabasis, was 
the year 333 before Christ. 1864 Sfect. 31 Dec. 1491 General 
Sherman's great anabasis, which the 7iucs has at last ceased 
to call a retreat. 

+ 2. The course of a disease from the commence- 
ment to the climax. Ods. 

1706 Puiitirs, Anadasis..inthe Art of Physick, the growth 
or encrease of a disease. 1853 Mayne Ex. Lex., ‘An old 
term.’ 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Used by Galen.’ 


| Ana‘bathrum. 0és. Adapted by Cockeram 
as anabather. [L., a. Gr. dvaBa@p-oy an elevated 
seat, f. avd up+BaOpoy a base, stcp, bench, f. Ba- 
go.) A raiscd seat or platform; a pulpit. 

1623 CocKERAM, Anadbather, a pulpit. 1759 Martin Nad. 


Hfist. 1. 261 The Anabathrum, whcreon the Communion 
Table is placed. 

Anabatic (anibe'tik), a A/ed. fad. Gr. ava- 
Barix-ds pertaining to dvaBarns ‘one who ascends’: 
see ANABASIS.) Of or belonging to anabasis ; 
augmenting, inercasing (as a fever). 

181r Hoorer Med. Dict., Anabatica. 1853 Mayxe FE-x/. 
Lex., Anabaticus ., augmenting, increasing, anabatic; ap- 
plied formerly to a continued fever, the symptoms of which 
gradually increase in severity. 1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Anabiotic (x:nabsigtik), a. A/ed. [f. Gr. dva 
again + Biwrix-ds pertaining to life ; cf. dvaBzd-erv to 
come to life again.) Acting as a stimulant or tonic. 

(Not in Mayne 1860.) 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Anabro'sis. Jeu. Obs. [Gr. dvaBpoors eating 
up, f. dva-Bpw- stem of dvaB:Bpwox-ev to eat up.J 
Corrosion or ulceration of the soft parts of the body. 

1721 in Baiey. 1751 CuamBers Cycl., Anabrosts.. the 
issuing of blood at a hole worn in avein by corrosion. 1853 
Mayne £.xf, Lexr., Anabrosis, used by Galen for a corrosion 
or exesion of the soft parts. 


+Anabro'tic, a. Wed. Ods. [ad. Gr. avaBpwrex- 
és corrosive: see prec.and-ic.] ‘A term formerly 
applied to corrosive agents.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. W879. 

|| Anaca‘mpserote. Ovs. [Fr., ad. L. ana- 
cam pseros, -dlem, a. Gr. dvaxapy épars, -€pwra, f. dva- 
napm-t-ev to bend back + épos love.} A herb 
feigned to restore departed love. 


ANACAMPSIS. 


(1611 Corer., Anacampserote, a certain herb whose touch 
renewethdecayed love.] 1708 Motreux Kaébelais v.xxxi, Let’s 
taste some of these Anacampserotes that hang over our heads. 

|| Anacampsis (zndike-mpsis). [Gr. dvaxapiis 
bending back, n. of action f. dvaxapm-r-ev: see 
next.] Reflection; reaction. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anacamptic, pertaining to anacampsis. 

Anacamptic (znakamptik), a. , [mod. f. Gr. 
dvaxapm-r-ev to bend back (f. dva back + xapm-T-ev 
to*bend)+-1¢; cf. Gr. xapmrix-ds liable to bend.] 
Causing or suffering reflection; chiefly in reference 
to sound, 

1706 Puittirs [see ANACAMPTICAL]. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycl., 
Anacamptic signifies as much as reflecting; and is fre- 
quently used in reference to echoes. 1847 Craic, Axa- 
camptic sound, an echo; axacaniptic hill, a hill that pro- 
duces an echo. 

+ Anaca'mptical, 2. Ods. [fas prec +-ICAL.] 

1706 Puitiirs, Avacamptical or Anacantptick, Reflecting, 
Turning or Bowing back or again, a Word often used with 
respect to Echoes, which are Sounds produced Anacamp- 
tically or by Reflection. 

Anaca'mptically, adv. [f. prec.+-Lty2.] By 
way of anacampsis or reflection. 

1706 Puittirs [see prec.]. 1727 CHamBers Cyc, (1741) s.v. 
Anacamptic, Echoes ..are said to be sounds produced ana- 
camptically, or by reflexion. 1796 Hurton [see next]. 

+ Anacamptics (enikemptiks), 5d. 27. Ods. 
[Anacamptic a. used in pl., after acoustics, politics, 
etc.: see -I1C8.] 

1. The branch of Optics now called Caroprrics. 

1696 Puittirs, Axacamftics, a branch of Opticks call'd 
Catopticks. 1755 Jounson, Auacampticks, the doctrine of 
reflected light, or catoptricks. 

2. The branch of Acoustics, that relates to re- 
flection of sound. 


1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Anacamptics, or the science 
of the reflections of sounds, frequently used in reference to 
echoes, which are said to be sounds produced anacamptically, 
or by reflection. 


Anacard (enakaid). [a. Fr. anacarde, ad. 
mod.L. avxacardus and anacardium, f. Gr. ava ac- 
cording to+apéia heart, in reference to shape of 
the fruit. Now commonly used in L. form.] 

1. The Cashew-nut; the fruit of Anacardium 
occidentale, a West Indian tree ; applied by Lindley 
to any plant of N.O. Anacardiacee. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., Some .. maketh 
scarres as lyme and sope and anacardus. 1657 ToMLinson 
Renou's Disp.78 Anacardian Honey is expressed out of small 
and young Anacards. rg12tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 133 
Anacardium is a kind of large Fruit like a Chesnut. 1753 
Cnambers Cycl. Sufp.s.v., The pith or medullary part of 
the Anacardium is extremely pungent and acrimonious. 1833 
Penny Cycl. 1, 484/2 The Cashew, or Acajou nut, anacardium. 


1847 LinoLey Veg, Kingd. 465 Anacardiacex, Anacards, or 
Terebinths, 
Chem, 


Anaca‘rdate. See ANACARDIC, 

Anacardiaceous (naka:3di,zi-{as), a. Bot. 
[f.mod.L, avzacardi-um (see above) + -AcEOUS.] Be- 
longing to the family dzacardiacex, to which the 
Cashew-nut belongs, as well as the trees that pro- 
duce mangos, pistachios, mastic, and fustic. 

1853 in Mayne £.zf. Lex. 

+Anaca‘rdian, a. Obs. [fas prec, +-aN.] =next. 

1657 [See Anacarp]. 

Anacardic (enaka-idik), a. [f. as prec. +-10.] 
Of the Anacardium or Cashew-nut ; as in Anacardic 
acid, CyH,,O;, extracted, together with cardol, by 
the action of ether on the pericarps of the cashew- 
nut. Its salts are anacardates. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 209 From the solution of ana- 
cardate of ammonium ..the anacardic acid is liberated by 
the addition of sulphuric acid. 

+ Anaca‘rdine, a. Obs. vare—. [f. as prec. + 
-INE1,] = prec. 

1585 H. Lioyp Treas. Health Xviij, Take of Hierologo- 
dion... of honye Anacardine.. mengle them together, and 


mele pilles. 1751 CHambers Cyc, s. v. Confection, The ana- 
cardine confection .. iscomposed chiefly of anacardiums. 


Anacathartic (x:na,kapautik), a.and 56. Aled, 
[f. Gr. dva upward + Catuarnic.] 


A. adj, Causing anacatharsis, i.e. vomiting or 
expectoration. 

1696 Pritiirs, Avacathartic, purging by the upper parts; 
as provoking to vomit, sweat or salivation. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl, Supp.s.v., Blancard .. extends anacathartic medicines 
to all those which work upwards. 1853in Mayne Ez/, Lex. 


B. sd. An anacathartic medicine or drug. (Now 
commonly written ANOCATHARTIC.) 

|| Anacephalzosis (c:nijsefal/;dusis). rare. 
[Gr. dvaxepadaiwas, n. of action f. dvaxepadaid-ev 
to recapitulate, f. dva back + xepady head. Cf. Fr. 
anacephaliose.} ‘ Recapitulation, or summary of 
the principal heads of a discourse.’ J. 

1650 BuLwer Anthropomet. Pref., A through-description 
.. being indeed an Anacepheliosis of the whole book. 1666 


J. Situ Old Age 248 (T.) As hath been said and is resumed 
in the following Anacephalwosis, 1721 in Baitey. 


Anacephalize (enase'falaiz), v. ?Ods. [f. Gr. 
avaup, back + xepady head+-1zE.] To recapitulate. 
1654 Gavton Fest. Notes iv. xv. 252 Mr. Licentiat.. suc- 
cinctly, and concisely Anacephalyz‘d, Analyz’d and Epito- 
miz'd the long story. 1701 Bevertey Praise of Grace 4 In 
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this Text, he Anacephalizes, and sums up all the great Acts 
of God. [Not in Jonnson.] 


| Anacharis (4nz‘kiris). [mod.L. f. Gr. dva up 
+xapis grace.} A North American water-weed 

(A. Alsinastrum, also called Elodea Canadensis) 
the only species of its genus, remarkable for its 
unexplained appearance in Britain in 1842, and the 
rapidity with which it filled canals, ditches, and 
ponds, all over the country. 

1848 Piytol. III. 30 A specimen of the Leicestershire Udora 
or Anacharis. /éid. 399 The force of the current detached 
small sprigs of the Anacharis. 1852 W. MarsHaLt Nez 
Water Weed 6 Last year the Anacharis was noticed by my- 
self and others in the river at Ely. 1855 Kincstey Glaucus 
(1878) 205 Anacharis alstuastrum, that magical weed which, 
lately introduced from Canada among timber, has multiplied 
self-sown. 

Anachoret(e, anachorite, var. ANCHORET. 
(Anachoret, literally representing Gr. dvaxwpyr-ns, 
issometimes spec. applied tothe primitive Anchorets 
of Egypt and the East.) 


+ Anachore‘tal, 2. Ods.—° [f. L. anachirét-a, 
ad. Gr. dvaywpnt-s a recluse (see ANCHORET) + 
-AL.] | Pertaining to an anchoret ; = ANCHORETIC. 

1656 BLount Glossogr. [see next]. 

Anachore' tical, ¢.7are. [f.Gr. avaxwpnrix-ds 
of the nature of an ANCHORET+-ALI.] After the 
manner of an anchoret. (See ANCHORETICAL.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Auachoretical, Anachoretal, be- 


longing to solitariness or Hermites. 1845 G. Petrie Eccles. 
Archit, /rel. 113 He betook himself to an anachoretical life. 


Anachorism (Anz:k6riz’m). zonce-wd. [formed, 
to match axachronism, on Gr. ava back + xwpiov 
country, place: see -Isu.] Something out of place 
in, or foreign to, the country. 

1862 LoweLt Bigl. Papers Ser. 1. 55 Opinions [that are} 
anachronisms and anachorisms, foreign both to the age and 
the country. 

+ Ana‘chorist. 0ds. rare. [f. Gr. dvaywpé-ev 
to retire+-1sT.] An anchoret. (See ANCHORIST.) 

a 1604 HANMER Chron. Irel. go An Abbot of Irish birth that 
became a recluse or an anachorist. 

Anachronic (enakrgnik), a. [f. Gr. dvd up, 
against + xpév-os time + -1C: cf. chronzc.] Erroneous 
in date; out of right chronological position or 
order; characterized by anachronism. 

1807 W. Tayior in Azz. Rev. V. 502 The unconnected, 
the anachronic, the dissonant circumstances. 1819 CoLr- 
RIDGE Lect, Shaks, 1.276 The anachronic mixture .. of the 
Roman republican.. with his James-and-Charles-the-First 
zeal for legitimacy of descent..is amusing. 1879 G. MERE- 
pitH £ygoist I. Prel. 8 Better.. have held stubbornly to all 
ancestral ways, than have bred that anachronic spectre. 

[f. 


Anachronical (enakrgnikal), a. rare. 
prec. + -AL}.] = prec. 
1859 in WorcesTER. 1880 Sfect. 25 Dec. 1655, I had a 
great, though anachronical, love of verse. 
Anachro‘nically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Er- 
roneously as to date; out of correct chronological 


“position or order; by anachronism. 


1813 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. LX X. 133 Anachronically 
given after the alteration of the calendar. 1866 Songs & Bal. 
Cunbld., 439 note, Friends of the author introduced here ana- 
chronically. 

+ Anachro‘nicism. Os.~° 

+-18SM; cf. scep¢zcism.] =next. 

1656 in BLount Glossog7. 

Anachronism (anzx'kréniz’m). [a. Fr. aza- 
chronisme, ad. L. anachronism-us, a. Gr. dvaxpo- 
viop-os, n. cf action f. dvaxypovi¢-ew to refer to a 
wrong time, f. dvd up, backwards + ypov-os time.] 

1. An error in computing time, or fixing dates ; 
the erroneous reference of an event, circumstance, 
or custom to a wrong date. Said etymologically 
(like prochronism) of a date which is too early, but 
also used of too late a date, which has been distin- 
guished as parachronism. 

21646 J. G[recory] De Airis et Ep. (1650) 174 An error 
committed herein [in a Synchronism] is called Anachronism. 
1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. viii. 85 This error sprang from 
Anachronisme, and confusion of Histories. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 7 Virgil making Dido and AEneas Co- 
temporaries, whereas they lived at Three Hundred Years 
distance..committed an Anachronism. 1798 Ferriar £7. 
Histor. 249 Ananachronism of thirty or forty years. .is easily 
overlooked. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred (1856) 1. Pref., Some 
anachronisms with regard to the time of the session of courts 
have been allowed. 1876 E. MELtor Priesth. iv. 172 The so- 
called literal interpretation involves an anachronism, inas- 
much as it antedates the death of our Lord upon the cross. 

2. Anything done or existing out of date; eve, 
anything which was proper to a former age, but is, 
or, if it existed, would be, out of harmony with the 
present ; also called a practical anachronism. 

1816 CoLeRripcE Lay Sern. 329 If this one-eyed experience 
does not seduce its worshipper into practical anachronisms. 
1859 JEPHSON Sritdaxy ix. 145 A pilgrimage now seems an 
anachronism. 1864 Round Table 18 June 4/3 She gives them 
phrases and words which... had their beginning long since 
that period, and are in fact linguistic anachronisms. 1871 
Datly News 15 Apr. 2 [The Benchers] would be living ana- 
chronisms in this age of progress, were it not that they are 
extremely fond of good eating. 

Ana:chronismatical, a. 
matical.) Anachronistic. 


[f AnacHRonic 


[f. prec.; cf. schzs- 


ANACOLUTHIC. 


1847 BARHAM Jug. Leg. (1877) 182 The author has intro- 
duced many... anachronismatical interpolations. 

Anachronist (A4nz'kroénist). rare—'. [f. ANA- 
CHRON-ISM +-IST.] One who commits or supports 
an anachronism ; one out of harmony with his own 
time. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. VIII. 194 Modern 
appraisers of the oracular establishments are too commonly 
in all moral senses anachronists. 

Anachronistic (Anz:kréni'stik), a. [f.asprec.+ 
-IsTi¢c.] Of the nature of, or involving, anachronism. 

1775, T. Warton Eng, Poetry (1840) II. xxiii. 303 The ana- 
chronistic improprieties, which this poem contains. 1876 G. 
Mereoitn Beauch, Career 11. xi. 199 He glanced contemp- 
tuously at his uncle Everard’s eaachooniettc notions of what 
was fairin war, 1882 Datly News 4 May 5/3 The position 
of the Church of England is anachronistic and cannot last. 

Anachronitism (Blount G/ossogr.), erron. f 
ANACHRONISM. 

Anachronize (ane'krénaiz), v. rare. [ad. 
Gr. dvaxpovi{-ev to confound time: see ANACHRON- 
1sM.] To put intoa wrong chronological position; 
to transfer to a different time. 

1870 LowELL Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 198 One of his 
contemporaries who endeavoured to anachronize himself. 

Anachronous (anz‘kronas), a, [f. Gr. ava up 
+Xpov-os time+-ous.] Involving anachronism ; 
out of proper chronological position, out of date. 

1854 /dustr. Lond. News 30 Sept. 317 His impressions .. 
were after all a mass of anachronous entanglement and his- 
torical confusion. 1880C. Herrorp Romart, & Class. Styles 
25 Beguiled by the affected archaism of Spenser into the 
use of stanzas as anachronous as his language. 

Anachronously (Anz’kronosli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec.+-LY2,] In a way which involves an ana- 
chronism ; without regard to correct chronology. 

1828 W. Taytor Germ. Poetry 1.179 It is more convenient, 
therefore, somewhat anachronously to marshal in groups 
those writers who acted on one another. 

+ Anack, Ods. (See quot.) 

1615 G. Markuam &£zg. Hous-wife 177 With this small 
meal Oat-meal is made..six severall kinds of very good 
and wholsome bread, every one finer than another, as your 
Anacks, Janacks, and such like. 1725 BrapLey Faw. Dict. 
s.v. Oatmeal, They make good and wholsome Bread thereof 
in several Counties..as Anacks, Sanacks [sic]. 31750 W. 
Euus County, Housewife 205 [as in Markham]. ‘ 

Anaclastic (enakla'stik), a. and sé. [f. Gr. 
dvakdaor-os refracted (f.dva-“Ad-ev to refract, bend 
back, f. #Ad-ew to break) +-10.] A. adj. 

1. Of. Pertaining to refraction; produced by re- 
fraction through a medium of different density. 

1796 Hutron Math, Dict., Anaclastic Curves, a name 
given by M. de Mairan to certain apparent curves formed at 
the bottom of a vessel full of water..or the vault of the 
heavens, seen by refraction through the atmosphere. 1879 
Syd, Soc. Lex,, Anaclastic, applied to that point where a 
luminons ray is refracted. _ . ; 

2. Springing back with a crackling sound ; as in 
Anaclastic Glasses (see quot.). 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp., Antaclastic glasses are a low 
kind of phials with flat bellies, resembling inverted funnels, 
whose bottoms are very thin..and..a little convex. But 
upon applying the mouth tothe orifice, and gently .. sucking 
out the air, the bottom gives way with a horrible crack, and 
of convex becomes concave. On the contrary upon .. breath- 
ing gently into the orifice, the bottom with no less noise 
bounds back to its former place. 1815 Excycd. Brit. 11. 166 
Anaclastic Glasses, a kind of sonorous phials or glasses, 
chiefly made in Germany. : ; 

B. sd. [Cf. acoustics.] The part of optics which 
treats of refraction ; dioptrics. 

1696 Prucuips, A aclatics, a part also of Opticks which by 
the Lines of the Stars, and other visual Objects, refracted in 
a medium of a different thickness, measures their figures, 
magnitudes, distances, etc. [So spelt and defined in BaiLey, 
Jounson, Asu.] 1789 Howarp £ucycl., Anaclastics. 

Anaclete (enaklit). rave. [ad. Gr. dvaxAnr-os 
recalled, f. dva-xad€-ew to call back, f. stem «(a)Ac- 
call; cf. paraclete.] (See quot.) 

1817 CoLeRIDGE Own Times (1850) I11. 356 The Heathen 

riests and Philosophers hailed him [Julian the Apostate] 
the divine Azac/ete (the Recalled), the re-ascending Apollo, 

|| Anaccenosis (<e:na;szndusis). Rhe¢. [med.L., 
a. Gr. dvakotvwots, n. of action f. dvaxowd-ev to 
communicate, f. dva back + cowd-ery to make com- 
mon, f. xow-ds common.] ‘A figure in rhetoric, 
by which the speaker applies to his hearers or 
opponents for their opinion upon the point in 
debate.’ T. 

1589 Puttennam Lng. Poesie(Arb.) 235 Avacaenosis [printed 
Axnachinosis|or the Impartener. 1657 J. SmMitH AZyst. Rhet. 
152 Anacoznosis . . is elegantly used with suchas are (1) Dead: 
(2) with the Judge: (3) with the Hearers: (4) with the Oppo- 
nent: (5) with such as are absent : (6) with sensitive or inani- 
mate things. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Anacanosis.. 
when we consult the adversary, or appeal to the judges. 

|| Anacoluthia (ce:nakolizpia). [L., a. Gr. dva- 
kodovGia want of sequence.}] A want of gram- 
matical sequence; the passing from one construc- 
tion to another before the former is completed. 

1856 G. Woops Madvig’s Lat. Gr. 434 This want of strict 
grammatical coherence is called Anacoluthia. 

Anacoluthic (z:nakolizpik), a. rare. [f. ANa- 
COLUTH-ON +-I¢.] Of or pertaining to anacolutha; 
lacking grammatical sequence. 

1859 WorcESTER cites Lane. 1873 tr. Buttman's Gram. 


ANACOLUTHICALLY. 


N. T. 379 The great number of anacoluthic thofights, sen- 
tences, periods, in all the writers of the N.‘1. /dz/. 382 In 
similar anacoluthic style we read, John xv. 5. 

Anacolu'thically, adv. [f prec. + -aL + -LY2.] 
In anacoluthic manner. 

1873 tr. Buttman's Gram. N. T, 381 Participles used ana. 
coluthically in the Greek writers. 

| Anacoluthon (x:nakolippn). Gram. Pl. -a, 
(-ons). [a.L.,a.Gr. dvaxdAov0-ov wanting sequence, 
f. dv priv.+ axdAov8-os following, f. 4 copul. + «éAev8- 
os a road, or march.] An instance of anacoluthia, 
a phrase or series of words in which it appears. 

{Not in Jonson 1755) Craic 1847.] 1706 Pxittirs, Ana- 
colython, a Rhetorical Figure, when a Word that is to 
answer another is not express'd. 1753 Campers Cycé. 
Sapp., Anacoluthon among antient grammarians denotes 
an incoherence, or a construction which does not hang 
together. 1860 Jowett £ss. & Kev. (ed. 2) ay The verbal 
oppositions and anacolutha of St. Paul. 1876 Sweet Angilo- 
Sax. Reader i.1 The style is of the rudest character.. abrupt, 
disconnected, obscure and full of anacoluthons. ’ 

Anaconda (xnikgndai). Also -o. [Occurs in 
Ray, in a List of Indian Serpents from the Leyden 
Museum, as ‘ avzacandata of the Ceylonese, i.e. he 
that crushes the limbs of buffaloes and yoke beasts,’ 
but not now a native namc in Ceylon, and not 
satisfactorily explained either in Cingalesc or Tamil. 
(Cf. however Tamil anaik’k’ovrda ‘having killed an 
elephant,’ Col. Yule.)] A name (@.) originally 
applied (by English writers) to a ‘very large and 
terrible snake’ of Ceylon (? Python reticulatus, or 
P. molurus Gray); but (b.) made by Daudin 
(?through erroneous identification, or mistake as to 
the source of a specimen) the specific name of a 
large South American Boa (Soa murina Linn., 2. 
aguatica Neuwied., B. anacondo Daud., Eunectes 
murinus Wagler, Gray), called in Brazil szeczertt, 
or sucurtuba, to which it is now attached in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and London Zoological 
Gardens. (¢.) /oosely applied to any large snake 
which crushes its prey. 

a. [1693 Ray Sysop. Method.332 Serpens Indicus Bubalinus, 
Anacandaia Zeylonensibus, id est Hubalorune aliorumgue 
Jumentorum membra conterens.) 1768 Scots Mag. Append. 
673 Description of the Anaconda, amonstrous species of Ser- 
pent (a fictitious ‘ Letter’ founded on Ray]. The Ceylonese 
seemed to know the creature well; they call it Auaconda. 
1797 Encycl. Brit., Anacondo, a name given in the isle of 
Ceylon to a very large and terrible snake which often de- 
vours the unfortunate travelleralive. 1808 Lady's Alonthly 
Aus. V. 121 An account of the Anocondo, a monstrous ser- 
pent in the East Indies, and of the manner of its seizing and 
managing its prey. 1810 AucyclaJ.ond. 1V. 61s. v. Ceylon, 
The vast boa the Anacendaia of the Ceylonese is common 
here. 1849 Priowam Ceylon I]. 750 Pruibeva or anaconda 
is of the genus Python, and is known in English as the Rock 
Snake [P. molurus). 1859 TENNENT Cey/ox (ed. 2) 1. 196 The 
great python [P. reticalatns Gray] the ‘boa’ as it is com- 
monly designated by Europeans, the ‘anaconda’ of Eastern 
story, which is supposed to crush the bones of an elephant, 
and to swallow the tiger, is found ..in the cinnamon gar- 
dens. 1859 D. Kino in Fraud. R.G. S. XXX. 18: The skins 
of anacondas offered at Bangkok come from the northern 
provinces. 

b. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 27 This .. according to Cuvier, is 
the Boa agaatica of Prince Maximilian and the Anaconda 
according to the same authority. Mr. Bennett observes.. 
that the name of Asaconda, like that of Boa Coustrictor, 
has been popularly applied to all the larger and more power- 
ful snakes. He adds that the word appears to be of Cey- 
lonese origin, and applies it to the LS hae Tigris. 1849 J. 
Gray Brit. Mus. Cat. Snakes 102 The Anacondo, Exnectcs 
meurinus ., Brazil ..Tropical America. 

c. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey wu. vi. 113 The lurid glare of 
the anaconda’s eye. 1849 W. Irvine Bonneville 304 Having 
.. completely gorged himself, he would wrap himself up, and 
lie with the torpor of ananaconda. 1864Sacain Daily Tel, 
23 Nov., The circle of the general’s admirers was growing 
every moment more anaconda-like. 1879 Daily News 13 
June 2/2 A marvellous dress, which, aided by the supple 
form of the fair owner, conveyed the idea of an anaconda. 

Anacreontic (ane krijgntik), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. anacreontic-us, {. Gr.’Avaxpéwy prop. name; cf. 
mod.Fr. azzacreontigue.] 

A. adj. Of, or after the manner of, the Greek poet 
Anacreon. a. Having the structure or metre of 
Anacreon’s lyrics. 

1706 Prittuips, Anacrcontick Verse, consists of seven syl- 
lables, without being tied to any certain Law of Quantity. 
1749 Power of Numb. in Poet. Comp. 65 Anacreontic Verse 
:-is usually divided into Stanzas, each Stanza containing 
four Lines which Rime alternately to each other; and every 
Line consists of three Troches and a long syllable, ¢. g. Cease, 
Trelawney, cease to teize me, Mirth and Music are but vain; 
Wine and Laughter now displease me, And thy Rules in- 
crease my Pain. 


b. Convivial and amatory. 

1801 Miss Encewortn Se/inda (1832) 1. vii. 121 Ie laughed 
and sang with Anacreontic spirit. 1839 HaALLam //is¢. Lée. 
II]. in. v. § 29. 250 His amatory and anacreontic lines, 

B. s6. A poem in imitation of, or after the manner 
of Anacreon’s; an erotic poem. 

a@1656 Cow ey (¢/t/e) Anacreontiques; or some copies of 
verses translated paraphrastically out of Anacreon. 1878'T. 
Sinccair Mount 74 Moore and Burns's anacreontics are the 
first true step in the lyrical. 

Ana:creontically, adv. [f. prec. +-AL + -LY2.] 
Afterthe mannerof Anacreon; inaconvivial fashion. 

1830 De Quincey A'ant Wks. II]. 108 The decanters of 
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wine were placed, not on a distant sideboard .. but anacreon- 
tically on the table, and at the elbow of every guest. 

Anacrotic (xnakrp'tik), a. [f. Gr. ava up + Kpér- 
os striking, clapping +-Ic; cf. dvaxporé-ev.] Per- 
taining to, or exhibiting, anacrotism; dicrotic in 
the risc of the pulse. (More fullycafled azadicrotic.) 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Anacrotism, An anacrotic eleva- 
tion may be obtained by compression of the artery beyond 
the point at which a sphyginograph is applied. 

Anacrotism (Ane krotiz’m). 7Ays. [f. as prec. 
+-18M.] A secondary oscillation or notch occurring 
in the upward portion of the curve obtained in a 
sphygmographic or pulse-recording tracing; dicrot- 
ism occurring in the »zse of the blood-wave. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. F 

|| Anacrusis (znakrésis). Pros. [L. translit. 
of Gr. dvaxpovars, f. dvaxpou-ew, f. dva up + Kpov-ev 
to strike] ‘A syllable at the beginning of a verse 
before the just rhythm’ (Kennedy). 

1833 Adin, Rev. LVI, 372 The lambus .. in technical lan- 
guage is said to consist of aaacrusts and arsés, 1844 Beck 
& Ferton Alunk's Metres 8 A thesis with which a rhythm 
begins ts called avacrzusis, or ‘an upward best.’ 

Anadem (enidém). foe/. [ad. 1. anadém-a, 
a. Gr. avadnpa a band to tie up the hair, a head- 
band, f. ava-d€-ev to bind up.] A wreath for the 
head, usually of flowers; a chaplet, a garland. 

1604 Drayton Ozv/e 1168 Drest this Tree with Anadems 
of flowers. 1613 W. Browne Arif. Past. u. iil. (1772) 135 
Sweet anadems to gird thy brow. c1800 K. Wire Poems 
(1837) 52 No more our nobles love to grace Their brows with 
anadems by genius won. 1821 SHELLEY Adonais xi, Another 
clipt her profuse locks, and threw The wreath upon him, 
like an anadem. 

+ Avnadesm. Ods. [ad. Gr. dvaééopn : see prec.] 

1658 Puittirs, Avadesme, a Band or Tie: among Surgeons 
a Swathe or Bandage to bind up Wounds. 1742 in Batrey. 
1879 Syd. Soc, Lex., Anadesma, a bandage for wounds. 

Anadicro‘tic, a fuller form of ANAcROTIC. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; ; 

| Anadiplosis (:nijdiplowsis). AAet. [L. 
a. Gr, dvaditAwats, n. of action f. avadimAd-ea@a to 
be doubled back, f. dva back + d:Ad-erv to double, 
f, 5rAd-os double.] Reduplication ; the beginning 
of a sentence, line, or clause with the concluding, or 
any prominent, word of the one preceding. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste(Arb.) 210 As thus: Comforte 
it is for man to haue a wife, Wife chast, and wise .. The 
Greeks call this figure 4 xadiplosis, 1 call him the Redoudle. 
1681 Hosses Ahe?, 1v, iv. 148 A Redoubling called Anady- 
plosis as, ‘The Lord also will be a refuge to the poor, a 
refuge, I say in due time.’ @179g1 Westey in Wks. 1872 
XIII. 524 In an anadiplosis the word repeated is pronounced 
the second time louder and stronger than the first. 

Anadrom (cnadrfm). Zool. rare. [a. mod.Fr. 
anadrome, ad, Gr. avadpop-os: see next.] An ana- 
dromous fish. 

@ 1859 Ocitvie cites Morin. 

Anadromous (4nzx-drémas), a. [f. Gr. avadpop- 
os running up (a river) (f. dva up + 8pdpos running) 
+-ous.] 

1. Zool. Of fishes: Ascending rivers to spawn. 

1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Anadromous..denoting such 
{fishes] as have their times of going from the fresh water to the 
salt, and afterwards returning, 1843 Blackw. Mag. L111. 640 
The salmon is undoubtedly the finest .. of our fresh-water 
fishes, or rather of those anadromous kinds which .. seek 
alternately the briny sea and the ‘rivers of water.’ 1880 


Times 3: Dec. 6/1 The artificial propagation of Anadromous 
Fish other than the Salmon. 


2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1881 J. BAKER in Vatare XXIII. 480 Milde’s classification 
of ferns intoa catadromous and anadromous series, according 
as to whether their lowest secondary branches originate on 
the posterior or anterior side of the pinnz. 

| Anemia (an?mia). a/h. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dvarpia want of blood, f. Gr. dv priv. + alua blood.) 
Lack of blood ; a condition of unhealthy paleness 
and feebleness, resulting either from diminution of 
the amount of blood in the body, or from a dimin- 
ished proportion of red corpuscles in the blood. 

1836 ‘Lopp Cyct. Anat. §& Phys. 1. 416/2 The state of anz- 
mia, or a deficiency in the quantity of circulating blood. 
1854 Bapuam f/alreué, 215 In a state of acute suffering from 
exhaustion and anamia. 1876 Hottanp Seven Ouks ii. 32 
Anemia is the normal condition of the pauper. 

Anzmial (inimial), a. Path. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ALL] = next. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lev., Angmicus ..anemial, anemic. 

Anzmic (anc'mik), a. [f. as prec.+-1¢c.] Cha- 
racterized by anzemia. 

1. Bloodless; ill-supplicd with blood, or having 
blood of poor quality. 

1839-47 Tonb Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 111. 720¢/2 The brain 
of the ill-nourished strumous child is generally an anaemic 
brain. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Eth. vi. § 37. 94 Anzmic, 
flat-chested school girls, bending over many lessons and for- 
bidden boisterous play. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, anemia. 

1858 Tuupicnum Urine 3 Chlorosis and other anemic con- 
ditions, 1861 Grauam Pract, Med. 725 There is an anemic 
murmur in the ascending aorta. 

'ath. [f. Gr. dv 


Anzmotrophy (xn/mg'trof). 
priv. + aiua blood + -rpopia nourishment.] Deficient 
nourishment of the blood. 

1860 in Fowrer Med, Voc. 


ANASTHETIZE. 


Aneretic (eniretik). Afed. [f. Gr. dvarperixds 
taking away, destructive: see -1¢.] An agent which 
tends to destroy tissue. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Animal aurretics, the gastric juice 
and vaccine lymph. 

Anaerophyte (in*oro,foit). Bor. [f. av priv. 
+dnp, dépo-s air + qurév plant; cf. aerophyte.) A 
plant which does not need a direct supply of air. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 10x The so-called anitero- 
phytes, which do not need the direct influences of the air. 

|| Anesthesia (anésprsia, an/s-). [mod.L.., 
a. Gr. dvatc@ncia want of feeling, f. dv priv. + ai- 
aOnar-s sensation, f. stem ais@e-, to feel, perceive. 
Cf. mod.Fr. anesthéste. In this and the following 
derivatives of aio@e-, the a is by some pronounced 
(z, 7, ©) according to place of accent.] Loss of feel- 
ing or sensation, insensibility. 

172r Batrey, Anesthesia, a Defect of Sensation, as in 
Paralytic and blasted Persons. 1848 Sir J. Y. Simrson in 
Pharm, Frat, VAN. 517 The state of anasthesia lasted for 
two or three minntes. 1877 Ericusin Surg. 1.15 To induce 
anesthesia by the inhalation of vapours. 

b. fig. 

1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayzworthys xliii, In that ene temrous 
ancesthesia, he had left sense and certainty behind him. 

Anesthesiant (xnéspisiant), a. and sd. [f. 
prec. +-ANT, after s¢zmzzed-anl etc.] 

A. adj. Producing anzesthesia. 
of this nature; an anxsthetic. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anzsthesimeter (ine'sp/si-m/tau, an7--). [f.as 
prec. + Gr, #érpov measure: see -METER.] An instru- 
ment for determining the amount of an anzsthetic 
administered. 

1860 in Fowler Aled. Voc. ; 

+ Anesthesis (xnéspi'sis). Obs. rare. [f. AN.ES- 
THES#A, after Gr.aic@nats, asthesis.] = ANASTHESIA. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Pharm. Frul. VII. 5:16 The brief 
period which elapses before the state of complete ana:sthcsis 
1s induced. ‘ ; ? 

Anesthetic (xnéspe'tik, -prtik), a. and sé. [f. 
Gr.dvaig6nr-os without feeling, insensible(f. ay priv. 
+ aiaOnr-ds sensible; f. aiae- perceive) +-Ie. Cf. 
mod.Fr. axesthétigue, and /ESTHETIC.] 

A. adj. 

1. Insensible, deprived of sensibility. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Fraud, Med. Sc. 1X. 220 The an- 
zsthetic state must be made adequately deep. 1853 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Anzstheticus, Applied specially of late to the 
state of persons rendered insensible by inhalation of ether or 
chloroform: anesthetic. 1879 ‘Times in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 106/2 The possibility of setting patients into an 
anesthetic state. 

2. fig. Unfeeling, unemotional. rare. 

1860 A. Wixpsor E¢hica vii. 338 In his judgment of cha- 
racter this cold anasthetic temperament displays itself per- 
haps more prominently. ; ; 

%. Producing, or connected with the production 
of, insensibility. 

1847 Sir J. Simpson in Frul. Med. Sc. VIN. 415 At the 
first winter meeting of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society (roth November) I directed the attention of the 
members to a new respirable anzsthetic agent .. Chloroform, 
Chloroformyle, or Perchloride of Formyle. 1848 —in Frvd. 
Med. Sc. 1X. 220 The results of anesthetic midwifery. 1859 
Bain Exod. §& Will i. § 21. 34 Exercise or action is itself an- 
zsthetic. 1870 Sir J. Simpson Anesthesia Wks. 1871 11. 23 
The first case of an anasthetic operation under sulphuric 
ether occurred at Boston [U.S.A.] on the 3oth September 
1846. The first case of an anasthetic operation under chloro- 
form occurred at Edinburgh on the isth of November 1847. 

B. sé. [he adj. used aéso/.} An anwsthetic 
agent ; an agent which produces insensibility. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Pharm. Frui. V1. 518 None of the 
five anesthetics which I have mentioned . . are .. comparable 
with chloroform. 1876 Bartuotow Mat. Aled. (1879) 360 The 
term anesthetic, proposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
means an agent capable of producing auzsthesia, or insensi- 
bility topain. 1878 Lecky 4 xg. 7 18¢4 C. 1. iv. 551 Vivisec- 
tion .. before the introduction of anasthetics, was often 
inexpressibly horrible. 

Anesthe'tically, a/v. [f. prec. + -aL + -L¥?.] 
As, or in the way of, an anesthetic; so as to pro- 
duce anzesthesia. 

1847 Sir J. Simpson in Adee. Ge.) viii. 262 As one who 
knows .. what operations were to the patients before ather 
or chloroform was employed anz:sthetically. 

Anesthetist (cenésp7tist). [f. AN.ESTHET-1ZE: 
see -1ST.] Onc who administers anzsthetic agents. 

1882 Daily Tel. 23 Mar. 5 Anzsthetist to the Dental Hos- 
pital of London. 

Anesthetization (Ane'spitaizé'-fan). [f. next: 
see -ATION.] The process of rendering insensible ; 
subjection to the action of anzsthetics. 

1860 in Fowter Med. Voc. 1875 Woon Theraf. (1879) 
287 The condition of the pupil cannot be considered a sale 
guide in anzsthetization. 1876 tr. Haguer's Gen. Pathol. 
180 That certain painful operations be undertaken.. only 
after preceding local anasthetization. é 

Anesthetize (inc'spitiz, in#-), 7. [f Gr. 
dvaiaOnr-os (sce AN.ESTHETIC) +-1ZE.] To render 
insensible. Peer: ‘ 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in raul. Med. Sc. 1X. 216 The patients 
were thus only partially .. anesthetized. 1871 LOWFLL 
Study tVind. 25 Gratuitous hearers are anesthetized te 
suffering by a sense of virtue. 1872 Tuomas Dis. fh omen 
141 The doctor anzsthetizes his patient. 


B. sd. An agent 


AN ASTHETIZED. 


Anesthetized (ane'sp/taizd), pA/. a. [f. prec. 
+ED.] Rendered insensible. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson Frid. Med. Sc. 1X. 219 Dangerous 
symptoms .. in an anesthetized patient. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Urin. Organs 151 The thoroughly anesthetized patient. 

|| Anagennesis (xna,dzén7sis). [Gr. dvayev- 
vyows regeneration, f. dva-yevyd-ew to regenerate.] 
A reproduction or regeneration of structure. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaglyph (ez naglif). [ad. Gr. dvayAvpn work 
in low relief, f. dva up+-yAtd-ev to hollow out, 
carve. Cf. Fr. anaglyphe, perh. earlier.] An em- 
bossed or chased ornament, worked in low relief. 

165 N. Biccs Mew Dispens. er 98 The Axaglyphe or ex- 
terior Cortex and figure of things. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
Supp., Anaglypha, in antient writers, denote vessels, or 
other things, adorned with sculpture in dasso redievo. 1843 
Prescott Je2xico 1. iv. (1864) 30 The mysterious anaglyphs 
sculptured on the temples of the Egyptians. 

Anaglyphic (znagli‘fik), a., sd. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining toanaglyphs; anaglyptic. 

1656[See AnacLyptic]. 1836 £aix, Rev. LXV. 92 Hiero- 
glyphics.. tropical and anaglyphic. 1854 Fairuott Dict. 
Art 24 Anaglyphic is that process of machine ruling on an 
etching ground which gives to the subject the appearance 
of being raised. 


B. sé. p/. Anaglyphics = ANAGLYPTICS. 
21864 in BRANDE. 
Anaglyphical, a. rare—° =prec. 
1859 in WORCESTER. 
Anaglyptic (xnigli-ptik), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
anaglyptic-us, a. Gr.avayAuntinos: see ANAGLYPH.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to anaglyphs, or to the 
art of carving in low relief, embossing, etc. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Anaglyphick or Anaglyptick, per- 
taining to the Art of Carving, Embossing, or Engraving. 


1662 Evetyn Sculptura (1755) 32 Plastica..and the ana- 
glyptic art. 1847 1n Craic, etc. 


B. sé. fl. Anaglyptices: the art of carving in 
low relief, chasing, embossing, etc. 
1662 Evetyn Sculptzra (1755) 16 They rather concern the 


statuary art—though we might yet safely admit some of the 
Greek anaglyptics. 1818 in Topp. 


Anaglyptograph (nagliptégraf). [see AN a- 
GLYPTOGRAPHY and -GRAPH.] A machine for pro- 
ducing representations in relief, of coins, medals, etc. 

1876 Catal. Sci. Appar. S. Kens. 275. 

Anaglyptographic (najgli:ptoigreefik), a. 
{f ANAGLYPTOGRAPH-Y +-Ic.]__ Of, pertaining to, 
or according to anaglyptography. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Anaglyptography (enagliptggrafi). [f. Gr. 
avayAutros embossed + -ypagia writing.] (See quot.) 

218971 Art Journal, quoted in Rincwatt Excycl, Print. 34 
Anaglyptography, the art of so engraving as to give the 


subject an embossed appearance, as if raised from the surface 
of the paper; used in representing coins, bas-reliefs, etc. 

|| Anagnorisis (enagngrisis). [L., a. Gr. dva- 
yopos, f. dva-yvwpif-ev to recognise, discover.] 
Recognition ; the dézocement in a drama. 

a1800 Buair is cited in WessteR. 1833 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIV. 464 He, aged man, ignorant of the anagnorisis, is 
overcome by the catastrophe. 1846 De Quincey A 2¢tigone 
Wks. XIII. 220 Some dreadful discovery or anagnorisis (7.e. 
recognition of identity) takes place. 

Anagnost (znagngst). }Ods. [ad. L. anagndst- 
es, a. Gr. dvayvwor-ns a reader, f. dvayryvwon-ew 
to read.] A reader, a prelector ; one employed to 
read aloud; the reader of the lessons in church. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny (1634) II. 231 (zote) Lay the fault .. 
vpon Plinies Anagnosts or Readers, who either read wrong, 
or pronounced not their words distinctly. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's 
Prim. Fathers 201 They.. would both be Anagnostes, or 
read the Holy Scriptures in the Church. 1708 Motrevux 
Raéelais w. Ded., Carefully and distinctly read to him by 
the most learned and faithful Anagnost in this Kingdom. 


+ Anagno'stian. Ods.—° [f. L.anagnost-es (see 
prec.) +-1AN.] = prec. 

1626 MinsHeu Duct., Anagnostian, a curate that serueth 
onely to reade, ora clarke or scoller that readeth toa writer. 


+ Anagno’stic. 0és.-° [ad. Gr. dvayvwartx-ds 
fitted for reading. ] = prec. 


1623 CocKERAM, Azagnosticke, a curate seruing onely to 
reade. 


[| Anagoge (cnagoudz/). [L. axzagdgé, a. Gr. 
avaywyn elevation, religious or ecstatic elevation, 
mystical sense; f. dv-ay-ey to lead up, lift up, 
elevate. See also ANAGoGyY.] 

+ 1. Spiritual clevation or enlightenment, esp., to 
understand mysteries. Ods. 

1706 PHitiips, Azagoge, a raising of the mind to search 
out the hidden Meaning of any Passage; especially the 


Mystical Sense of the Holy Scriptures. 1721 Soin BaiLey. 
1751 in CHAMBERS: See ANAGoGy, Not in J. 


2. Mystical or spiritual interpretation; an Old 
Testament typification of something in the New. 


1849 Firzceratp tr. Whztaker’s Disp. 407 We should form 
a like judgment of the type or anagoge. 


+ Anagoge‘tical, a. Ots. rare—. [f. prec., by 
form-assoc. with apology, apologetical.| A badly- 
formed equivalent for ANAGOGICAL. 

1731 in BalLey. 1794 Sunuivan View Nat. II, There is a 
grammatical and an anagogetical or moral sense. 

Anagogic (xnaggdzik), a. and sd. [?ad. med.L, 
anagigic-us, a. Gr. dvaywyx-ds mystical: see prec. 
and -1c. Cf. Fr. anagogique.] 
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A. adj. Of or pertaining to anagoge ; mystical, 
spiritualized. 

1388 Wycuir /sa. Prol., Anagogik [vndurstondyng of hooli 
scripture} techith what we owen to hope of euerlastyng meede 
in heuene, 1677 Gate Crt, Gentzles II. 11. 118 The papists 
make their anagogic sense of Scripture correspondent to 
the Judaic Cabala. 1849 Fitzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disp. 
403 Che mystic or spiritual. .he says is either tropological, 
or anagogic, or allegorical. 

B. sé. [The adj. used aéso/.] 

+1. ‘One skild in explaining the Scriptures.’ 
Cockeram 1623. Obs. 

Pe, jill Anagogics: anagogic studies, or practice ; 
‘mysterious considerations.’ T. 

1675 L. Appison State of Fews 248(T.) That the Misna 
Torah was composed out of the cabalisticks and anagogicks 
of the Jews. 

Anagogical (enagp'dzikal), a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of words and their sense: Mystical, spiritual, having 
a secondary spiritual sense, allegorical. 

1528 TinnaLe Oded. Chr. Alan Wks. I. 303 They divide the 
scripture into four senses, the literal, tropological, allegori- 
cal, and anagogical.. The allegory is appropriate to faith; 
and the anagogical to hope, and things above. «1652 J. 
SmitH Sed. Disc. vi. 192 To discern the true mystical and 
anagogical sense of them. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. SuJp. S. V., 
The rest of the Sabbath, in the anagogical sense, signifies 
the repose of everlasting blessedness. 1857 Maurice Jor. 
& Metaph. Philos. U1. v. § 71. 218 The anagogical, whereby 
we learn how to adhere to Goa: 

{| catachr. of persons. s 

1841 D’Israzu Aen. Lit, (1859) 11. 251 These anagogical 
children of reverie. 1851 S. Jupp Margaret u. 1. (1871) 165 
You are very ‘anagogical’ as my Master says; strange and 
mysterious, | mean. 

- Anago‘gically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] In an 
anagogical manner ; with a hidden spiritual sense. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & JZ. 1. 870/2 Anagogically some part 
thereof [Prophecy] may also be referred..unto the Pope. 
1875 Blackie's Pop, Encycl.1. 151/1 To explain anagogically, 
means to apply the literal sense of the text to heavenly things. 

Anagogy (xnagoudzi). [f. Gr. dvaywyn ANA- 
GoGE, as if ad. Gr. *dvaywyia, n. of quality f. dva- 
ywyos soul-raising, sublime; but not used in this 
sense in Gr. <A better Eng. form than avagoge ; 
cf. Fr. axagogie.] 

+1. Spiritual elevation or enlightenment, esp. to 
understand mysteries. Ods. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Anagogy, Anagoge, a rapture or 
elevation of the soul to things celestial, and eternal. 

2. Mystical interpretation, hidden ‘spiritual’ sense 
of words. 

1519 Horman Vudgaria 98 Let no man call hym selfe a 
diuyne: that knoweth nat .. allygoris, and tropologies, and 
anagogies, for scripture is full of them. 1659 HammMonp Ox 
Ps. Pref. p18. 8 Some kind of accommodation, or Anagogy, 
or Figure. 1753 Cuampers Cyc, Supp., Anagogy .. denotes 
the application of the types and allegories of the Old Testa- 
ment to subjects of the New. 1847 Craic, Axagogy, a mys- 
tical meaning applied to the language of Scripture. 

Anagram (z'nigrém). Also 6-7 anagrame, 
-grammce. [a. Fr. aagramme, or ad. mod.L. ana- 
gramma (16th c.), f. Gr. dva-ypag-erv, to write up, 
write back or anew. *Avdypappa was not in Greek, 
though the grammarians had dvaypappari(-ev to 
transpose the letters of a word, and dvaypappatio pos 
transposition of letters.] 

1. A transposition of the letters of a word, name, 


or phrase, whereby a new word or phrase is formed. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Lx. Poesze (Arb.) 115 Of the Anagrame, 
or poesie transposed. 1609 B. Jonson Szlewt Wor. ww. iil. 
(1616) 572 Who will.. make anagrammes of our names. 1632 
Howe et Let#. (1650) I. 261 This Gustaz'us (whose anagram 
is Augustus) was a great Captain, 1705 HickeRinGILt Priest. 
Cr. u. iii. 36 The true Anagram of Fesuzta, is Scvitia, 
Cruelty. 1865 Cartyte Fred. Gt. II. v1. ii. 14 Monsieur 
Arouet Junior (de ¥euze, or 2. 7.), who, by an ingenious ana- 
gram .. writes himself Vo/tazre ever since. ; 

+ 2. loosely or fig. A transposition, a mutation. Ods. 

1634 Hevwoop Maidenk. well Lost x1. 119 What meane 
these strange Anagrams? @1659 CLEVELAND Cowzm. Place 
(1677) 167 Heaven descends into the Bowels of the Earth, 
and, to make up the Anagramm, the Graves open and the 
Dust ariseth. 1678 Butter Audiér. in. i. 772 His body, 
that stupendous frame, Of all the world the anagram, 

+ Anagram, v. Obs. rare. _[f. prec. sb. after 
Fr. anagrammer, f. anagramme.] 


1. trans. To ANAGRAMMATIZE. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Is. u. 114/1 To Anagram my 
Art into a Vermine [i.e. av? into va¢]. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War To Reader, Witness my name, if anagram'd to thee, 
The letters make ‘Nu hony ina B.’ 1751 WARBURTON Pope's 
Wks., Dunciad i. 21 (Jop.) Some of these anagrammed his 
name Benlowes into Benevolus. 

2. izir. To make anagrams. : 

1646 Survey 70 C tess Orinond, I never learned that trick of 
court, to.. anagram upon her name. 

+Anagramize, 7. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ana- 
GRAM 5b, + -1ZE.] = ANAGRAMMATIZE, 

1636 W. Samrson Virtus post Fun. vivit 47 William Farring- 
ton Which Anagramizde by conversion even, (Farwell I am 
gon) from Earth to Heaven. 

Anagrammatic (<:na,gramztik). [f. mod.L. 
anagrammat-, stem of anagramma (see ANAGRAM) 
+-1c. Cf. Fr. axagrammatigue.] Of or pertain- 
ing to an anagram ; anagrammatical. 

1814 Month. Mag. XX XVII. 47 Alcuinus is the anagram 
of Calvinus; and this is the earliest modern instance of the 


grammalise-r.] 


ANAGRE. 


adoption of an anagrammatic device, 188x RouTLepcE 
Science ix. 207 Huyghens published his discovery in the ana- 
grammatic form which was the fashion of the time. 

Amnagrammatical, a. [f. as prec. + -1CAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an anagram; performed 
or produced by transposition of letters. 

1605 CAMDEN ez. (1657) 175 This was by transposition ana- 
grammatical, framed out of the name of the Earl of Worcester : 
Edwardus Somerset, Moderatus sed Verus. a1745 SWiFT 
Barb. Denom. [rel., Some have contrived anagrammatical 
appellations, from half their own and their [ladyes’ ?] names 
joined together. 1825 SourHey in Q. Rev, XX XIII. 5 We 
cannot leave the author’s name in that obscurity which the 
anagrammatical title seems intended to throw over it .. 
Merlin is only the representative of Dr. Milner. 

+2. fig. Performed by the displacement and re- 
arrangement of things. Obds. rare. 

1678 Cupwortu /vted/. Syst. 744 The Generations, and 
Corruptions or Deaths of Animals, according to this Hypo- 
thesis, are nothing but an Anagrammatical Transposition of 
Things in the Universe. 

A:nagramma ‘tically, adv. [f. prec. +-LyY?.] 
In the manner of an anagram; with a different 
arrangement of the same letters. 

1605 CampEN Rew. (1657) 351 Which also contained his 
name anagrammatically. 1660 Charac. /taly 10 Whatso- 
ever he parrot (or if you will have it anagrammatically) 
prater-like twattles. 1751 CHamBErs Cyci. s.v. Avagramt, 
‘The question put by Pilate to Jesus Christ: Quzd est vert- 
tas? which anagrammatically makes, Est vir gui adest. 
1847 Blackw. Mag. LX1.754 We tried them anagrammati- 
cally, but in vain: there was nought to be made of Ov00; 
shake it as we would, the O's came uppermost. 

Anagrammatism (enagrematiz’m), [a. Fr. 
anagrammatisme, ad. (perh. through mod.L.) Gr. 
dvaypappatiop-ds: see ANAGRAMMATIZE and -1sM.] 
The formation of anagrams; the transposition of 
letters so as to form a new word or words. 

1605 CAMDEN Revz. (1657) 169 Names consisting of alpha- 
betary revolution, which they will have to be anagramma- 
tism. 1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. iii, 26 By the artifice of 
anagrammatisme, Syza is made Vysa, 1862 H. WHEATLEY 
Anagr. 74 The practice of anagrammatism was by no means 
uncommon among the Greeks. 

Anagrammatist (snagrematist). [f. Ana- 
GRAMMATIZE: see -IsT. Cf. mod.Fr. avagramma- 
tiste, perh. earlier than Eng.] A maker of ana- 


grams. Also applied to, A book of anagrams. 

1613 GamaGE Efigramis xviii. (T.) Mr. W. Aubrey, an in- 
genious anagrammatist. 2634 F. Lenton (¢7t/e) The Inns of 
Court Anagrammatist, or, The Masquers Masqued in Ana- 
grams. x711 Appison Sect. No. 60 »4 When the Ana- 
grammatist takes a Name to work upon, he considers it at 
first as a Mine not broken up. 1834-43 SouTHEY Doctor 
clxxix. (1862) 467 Louis XIII appointed the Provencal 
Thomas Billen to be his Royal Anagrammatist. 

Anagrammatize (enagremataiz), v. [ad. 
(?mod.L. aagrammatiza-re ad.) Gr. dvaypapparic- 
ev to transpose the letters of a word, f. dva back 
+ ypappa(r-) letter + -i€erw (see -1ZE); cf. Fr. aza- 
To transpose so as to form an 
anagram ; to change into another word or phrase 
by a different arrangement of letters. 

1591 Nasue /uztrod. Sidney's Astroph. in P. Penilesse 
Pref, 29 That seeke . . toanagrammatize the name of Witten- 
berge. 1630 J. Taycor (Water P.) Wés, 11. 114/1, 1 doe ana- 
grammatize IlVater-rat to bee a true Art. 1637 W. AusTIN 
Hezce Homo 182 Others..anagrammatize it from va into 
vz, because (they say) she was the cause of our woe. 1862 
Macin, Mag. Nov. 23 Calvin..anagrammatized his name, 
‘Rabelzsius’ into Rabie Lesus [Afflicted with madness]. 

Anagra’*mmatized, #//. a. [f. prec. + -Eb.] 
Transposed so as to form an anagram. + 

c1sgo MartowE Fazstus iii, g Jehovah’s name, Forward 
and backward anagrammatis'd. 1796 PEGGce A ory72. (1809) 
95 The name anagrammatized was not Elizabeth, but Isabel. 
1814 SouTHEy in Q. Rev. XII. 77 The names of his numerous 
dedicatees laboriously anagrammatised. 

+Anagrammist. Ods. rarve—". [f. ANAGRAM 
+-1sT. Cf. anagramise.] = ANAGRAMMATIST, 

1613 Hopy Counter-szarle 21 Would hee not prove a good 
Anagrammist? 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v. Anagram, The 
Cabbalists among the Jews are professed anagrammists. 

+Amnagraph, Ols—° [ad. Gr. dvaypapy a 
writing up, a record, f. dva up +-ypagy writing.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Anagraph, a registring or record- 
ing of matters, an Inventory. 1721 Baitey, Auagraphe, 
a Description, a Registring or Recording of Acts: an In- 
ventory, a Breviate. [Soin mod. Dicts.] 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Anagraph, used by Hippocrates for a physician's prescrip- 
tion or recipe. 

+ Ana‘graphy. 0és. rare—. = prec. 

1606 WarNER Add, Lvzg, xiv. 332 Nor sleepeth [=neglects] 
your Avagraphie The sensuall Follies of the Hie. 


+Anagra‘psis. Obs. rare—. [f. Gr. dva- 
“ypacb-ev to write up, rewrite, on analogy of syzz0p- 
sis, etc. See ANAGRAM.] Anagrammatism. 

1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles. u. iil. 30 Maira.. by an easie 
Anagrapsis, resolves into Maria, or Miriam. 

+Amagre. Obs. rare—}, [Used in Topsell, as 
ad. L. axaggros a. Gr. dvayvpos, f. ava back + 
vyiipos a circle, yupés round.] A leguminous shrub, 
bearing recurved pods ; the bean-trefoil. 

1608 TorsELL Sevfents 619 Conyza, strewed, the haunt 
of serpents spills; The nettle-crops, thorny anagres, stay 
their mood. 


[Anagriph, anagrip. In Spelman from Du 


ANAITIOLOGICAL. 


Cange, who quotes it from the Laws of thé Longo- 
bards1=OIG. anagrif rape.] 

+ Anai-tiolo‘gical, «@. 00s. rave—'. [f. Gr. 
av priv.+aitioAoyia cause assigned +-IcAL. The 
reg. form would be azextiological.] (See quot.) 

1652 GAULE Magastrom, 81 Astrological [predictions]... 
being (as is their own word) anaitiologicall, or not having 
any naturall cause at all. : 

al (é'nal), a. [ad. mod.L. @id/-is, f. ANuS.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the anus, or excretory 
opening. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 209/1 In the vicinity of 
the anal aperture. 1877 Huxtey Anat, [nv An. ii. 103 An 
anal region, which gives exit to the refuse of digestion. 1878 
Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 25 Anal fistula. 

2. Situated near, or in the region of, the anus. 

1769 Pennant Bret. Zool. 111.133 The anal fin was white. 
1835 einey Habits § Inst. Anim. 1. xii. 336 Leeches.. first 
fix themselves by their anal sucker. 1874 Luusock Orig. 4 
Metam. Insects v. 91 A many-jointed abdomen, often with 
anal appendages. | . ; } 

Analcite, -ime (Anz 'lsait, -aim). A/iv. [mod. 
f. (Fr. analcime, Ger. analsim) Gr. dv priv. + 
GAkip-os strong, given by Haiiy ‘in allusion to 
its weak electric power.’ For this Dana substi- 
tutes the more analogous form a@za/cite, f. Gr. 
dvakxns weak +-ITE.}] A mineral belonging to 
Dana’s Zeolite section of Hydrous Silicates, con- 
sisting mainly of silica, alumina, and soda, usually 
with lime and potash, occurring in trap rocks. 

1803 Edin, Kev. 111. 50 Many mineralogists.. will be.. 
amazed to find zeolite subdivided into mesotype, stillbite, 
analcime and chabasite. 1831 Brewster Oftics xvii. 155 In 
analcime there are several planes, along which if the re- 
fracted ray passes, it will not suffer double refraction. 1868 
Dana Alix. 432 Analcite.. gelatinizes with muriatic acid. 


+ A'nalect, 56.1 Obs. rare}. [ad. Gr. avadext- 
os, -ov, ‘gathered up,’ also ‘choice, select, ve- 
cherché’; see next.] The select part, the choice 


essence; the ‘cream’ or marrow. 
a1650 R. Mason Let. in Budwer's Anthropomet., Man, 
the Analect of all their perfections. 


Analects (cnalekts), 4.2 p/. [ad. L. analecta, 
a, Gr. dvadAexta things gathered or picked up, f. 
avahéy-ew, f, dva up +Aéy-etv to gather, pick up. 
Often used in L. form when applied to extracts from 
the classical authors. ] 

+1. Crumbs that fall from the table; pickings 
up, gleanings. Ods. 

1623 CockERAM, Analects, crums which fall from the table. 


@ 1643 CARTWRIGHT Ordinary i1.v. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 269 
No gleanings, James? Notrencher-analects? 1721 BaiLey, 


’ Analects, Anatecta, fragments gathered from Tables. 


2. Literary gleanings ; collections of fragments or 
extracts. (Usually as a title.) 

1658 PuHitiires, Avxadects,..is taken for Collections or 
Scraps out of Authors. 1770 G. Carey (¢/¢/e) Analects in 
Verse and Prose. 1843 Lippert & Scott G». Lex. Pref. xi, 
Antipater Sidonius: in Brunck’s Analecta, 1861 Sat. Rev. 
30 Nov. 563 A few of the sage’s sayings, selected from 
thousands. . to be found in the Confucian Analects. 

+A:nalem. O¢s-° [a. Fr. ana/me, ad. L. 
ANALEMMA.] = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Analem, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment, whereby is found out the elevation of any Planet or 
the height of any other thing. 

| Analemma (znadle'ma). [L. aualemma the 
pedestal of a sun-dial, Aexce the sun-dial itself, a. 
Gr. dvdAnppya a prop or support, f. dvadapB-av-ew 
to take up, resume, repair.] 

+1. orig. A sort of sun-dial. Ods. (and perh. 
never in Eng.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supf., Anademma in ancient writers 
denotes those sort of sun-dials which shew only the height 
of the sun at noon, every day, by the largeness of the 
shadow of the gnomon. 

2. An orthographical projection of the sphere 
made on the plane of the meridian, the eye being 
supposed to be at an infinite distance and in the east 
or west point of the horizon; used in dialling, etc. 

1652 R. Austin in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) 1. 74 The 
triangles, either in your Analemma or perspective, which 
serve for the last propositions in your astronomical opera- 
tions. 1693 E. Harvey in Prd, Trans. XVII. 881 Fig. 10 
.. is the Analemma projected on the Plain of the Meridian. 

3. A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
of the sphere on a plate of wood or brass, with a 
horizon or cursor fitted to it, formerly used in solving 
certain astronomical problems. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 436 A good Globe or Planisphere.. 
that 1s, the Analemma, contrived into a form of Instrument 
for the use of the publick. 1685 J. Twispen (é7tle) Use of 
the great Planisphere called the Anademma in the resolu- 
tion of some useful Problems of Astronomy. 1796 Hutron 
Math. Dict. 1. 106 The oldest treatise we have on the ana- 
lemma, was written by Ptolemy. 

4. A scale of the sun’s daily declination drawn 


from tropic to tropic on artificial terrestrial globes. 

The Avnalenma is drawn either as a double line, a long 
ellipse, or as an elongated 8 crossing the equator, and is 
placed in the Pacific Ocean where it least interferes with 
geographical features. 

1832 Terrestrial Globe by Maroins, has The Analemma. 
1876 CHAMBERS Astron, 910 Analemma, a scale painted on 
globes, and having reference to the motion of the sun, 
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A-nalepsy. Jed. !Ods. [ad. med.L. analepsia 
(also used unchanged), f. Gr. dvaAnfis a taking 
up or back.]} 

1. ‘Epilepsy arising from disorder of the stomach,’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. Ro vu. x. (1495) 229 ‘hat manere 
cuyl that hyghte Analempsia.. comytli of replycyon of the 
stomak and moost of indygestyon and of bolkynge. 

2. ‘The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb.’ Fowler Afed. Voc. 1860. 

Analeptic (xnaleptik), z. and sb. Afed. [ad. 
mod.L. analeptic-us, a. Gr. dvadnnrix-ds restora- 
tive, f.dvadapuBav-ev to take up, restore: sce ANA- 
LEMMA. Cf. inod.Fr. ana/leptigue.) 

A. adj. Restorative, strengthening. 

1661 Lovecy /fist. Anim. & Min. 443 The strength is to 
be repaired by analeptick and pleasant diet. ¢ 1720 Quincy 
(J.) Analeptick medicines cherish the nerves, and renew the 
spirits and strength, 1805 Edin. Rev. VII. 109 He... in- 
forms us, that sage is analeptic. 

B. sé. An analeptic medicine or aliment. 

1671 Satmon Sy2. Aled. 1. xvii. 108 By Analepticks to re- 
pair the Strength. 1758 Phil. Trans. L, 672 Such analeptics 
are required. 1853 Sover /’antroph, 314 Chocolate .. isan 
agreeable analeptic. 

+ Anale‘ptical,«. Ods. [f. pree. +-at!.] = prec. 

1615 Damiet Queen's Arcad. (1717) 187 Apply Some ane- 
leptical Elexipharmacum. 1657 ees Renou's Disp. 
523 The resumptive Syrupes .. may be referred to all ana- 
lepticall and restorative ones. 


Analetical, obs. form of ANALYTICAL. 

| Analgesia (cen&ldzisia). Jed. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, avadynaia painlessness, f. av-aAynt-os painless, 
f. dv priv. + dA-yé-ev to feel pain.] Insensibility to 
pain; painlessness. Distinguished from anesthesia 
or total insensibility. 

1706 Puitiips, Analgesia, Indolency, a being free from 
Pain or Grief. 1876 Dutirinc Dis. Skin 525 Vhe condition 
known as ‘analgesia’ or ‘anodynia,’ in which there is a loss 
of sensibility to pain. 1878 Foster Phys. un. v. § 3. 484 
There is analgesia but no anzsthesia. 

nalge‘sic, «. and 56. Aled. [f. prec.+-1c. A 

better formation would be avalgetic: cf. anwsthetic.] 

A. adj. Tending to remove pain. B. sb. A 
medicine that removes pain. 

1875 Woop Thera. 213 In the class Analgesics, are placed 
those drugs whose chief clinical use is in the relief of pain. 

+Analgesy. Ods—° [ad. mod.L. analgesia 
(now used instead) : cf. mod.Fr. ava/gésie.] 

1731 BaiLey, Axadgesy, an indolency, a being free from 
pain or grief. 1847 Craic, Anadgecy, indolency, apathy. 

Analgetic (enXldze'tik), analogical equivalent 
of analgesic. 

+Ana‘lie, analy, annaly, v. Ods. Sc. [Ap- 
parently formed on L. a/i-%s other, but actnal 
structure unexplained. It has the appearance of 
a variant of an earlier *eva/re, repr. Fr. *ena/ier, 
L. *inali-dre, f. i into, to+a/tun another. But 
no such antecedent forms appear.] To alienate, 
or abalienate. 

1452 A/S. in P. Tytler Hist, Scot? (1864) 11. 387 All maner 
of maills, goods spendit, taken, sould or analied be him. 
1533 BELLENDENE Livy v. (1822) 464 Misereis and troubil.. 
had analyit (aéafvenaverant] thair hartis and mindis fra all 
respect that thay had to thare awne gudis. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. Maj. 112 Na husband of any woman may annaly the 
heretage of his wife. 

t+ Analier. Ods. Sc. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One 
who alienates a possession. 

1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 120 The house perteining to the 
analier, or seller. 

Anallagmatic (:n#ligmz tik), @. A/ach. 
[f. Gr. dy not +é@AAaypza(r-) something given in 
exchange, lit. a change (f. dAAart-ew to change) 
+-1¢.] Not changed in form by ‘inversion’: ap- 
plied to the surfaces of certain solids, as the sphere. 

1869 CuirFrorp Brit. Assoc. Rep. 8 On the Umbilici of 
Anallagmatic Surfaces. 1874 Satmon Geom. Three Dimens. 
§ 516 A surface which is its own inverse with regard to any 
point has been called an anallagmatic surface. 

+ Analogal, a. Ods. [f. L. analog-us ANALO- 
cous +-AL!.}=ANaLoGous. (Common in 17th.) 

@ 1631 Donne Sedect, (1840) 41 As may be analogal, pro- 
portionable, agreeable to the articles of our faith. 1677 Hae 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 22, 1 see many analogal motions in 
Animals. 

+ Ana‘logally, adv. Obs. rare—"'. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] = ANALOGOUSLY. 

@ 1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 29, | presume them to speak 
proportionally and analogally to their other Doctrine. 

tAnaloger. Oés. rare—'. [f. ANALOGY +-ER1, 
Cf. astrologer, philologer.| = AN ALOGIST. 

1606 Forp Honor Trivm. (1843)24 Fictionsand nugatory in- 
vectiues of deseruingly abused poets, or repulsed annalogers. 

Analogic (enalgdzik), a. [ad. L. analogic-us, 
a. Gr. dvadoyix-ds pertaining to analogy, f. ava- 
Aoy-ia: see ANALOGY and -Ic, Cf. Fr. analogigue.) 
Of or belonging toanalogy. + a. Constituted by the 
use of analogy; figurative (ods.). b. Of analogy. 

1677 Ga.e Crt. Gentiles III. 198 Gods preceptive wil is 
only in an analogic, figurative, improper sense termed the 
wil of God. 1864 Browsine Sludge the Medium 823 By all 
analogic likelihood. 1878 Gro. Exior Coll. Break/.-Party 
160, I will put your case In analogic form. 


ANALOGIST. 


Analogical (xnalp-dzikal), a. [f L. analogic-us 
(see prec.) + -aL!.] 

1. AZath, Proportional ; in exact ratio. Ods. 

1570 Dee Math. /’r.2f. 17 Vhe perfect Analogicall descrip- 
tion of the Ocean Sea coastes, ‘ 

2. Of the nature of analogy ; consisting in, consti- 
tuted by, in accordance with analogy. 

1609 E. Hony Let. Mr. 7. //, 41 Far inore Analogicall is 
Saint Chrysostoms exposition. 1678 Cupwortn Jaded. Syst. 
5 To spell out future cvents, by making such analogical 
Interpretations as they use to do in augury. 1763 Trice 
in PArl, Trans. LIL. 372 The strength of analogical or in- 
ductive reasoning. 184z Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 29/1 
Some of the analogical signs which (guided by his faculty 
of imitation) he had contrived. 1873 11. Kocrrs Super. 
Orig. Bible App. (ed. 3) 438 In any ‘type’ it is only analo- 
gical resemblance that is pretended. . ; 

3. Expressing an analogy, naming a thing after 
something else to which it has an analogy, metony- 
mic; as the Aear¢ of an apple; the aff/e of the 
eye; the moudh of a cave; a man’s signalure, 

1623 Liste 4Ufric on O. & N. Test. Pref, 18 Affecting too 
much the analogicall Latine, he leaves many times untold 
the true sense of our Saxon. 1724 Watts Log. (J.) Whena 
word... is attributed to several other objects, not by way of 
reseinblance, but on the account of sonie evident reference 
to the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical 
word. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. xx. § 1 When a country which 
has sent out colonies 1s termed the mother country, the ex- 
pression is analogical. 

+4. So called by analogy; figurative. Ods. 

a 1638 Mepe IWés, 1. xlii. 235 The food wherewith Spirits 
are fed is analogical, epirhualiand not corporal. 

5. Of analogy ;= ANALOGIC. 

1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schm. xviii. 411 Argument in the 
analogical field. 1872 Minto Zug. Lit. 1. i. 47 The activity 
of his analogical faculty. 

6.=ANaALocous. arch. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 15 Analogicall to this is that symboll 
of the Cynique. 1664 Power xf. Philos, 1. 156 Some 
Parallel and Analogical effects. 1666 /’Ard. Trans. 1. 144 
Being Analogical to our Moon, it is most likely they are 
moved in like manner. 1839 Hatta //ist. Lit. TV. 1. viil. 
348 Zootomy has been suggested as a better name [than 
Animal Anatomy] but it is not quite analogical to anatomy. 

Analogically (nalpdzikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] In an analogical manner. 


+1. AZath. Proportionally. Oés. 

1570 Der Math. Prz/. 17 Chorographie. . teacheth Ana- 
logically to describe a small portion or circuite of ground. 

2. In accordance with, or by the use of, analogy. 

{1635 Person Varietivs 1. 399 Anadogice they may be said 
to be alike, that is, in some respect.] 1656 CowLey /rad. 
Odes (1684) 67 Some new kind of Creature, called analogic- 
ally by an old known name. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. i. 
§ 6 (1713) 14 Not only in Man, but analogically in the rest 
of Animals. 1732 Berkevey J/in. Philos. iv. § 21 A prince is 
analogically styled a pilot, being to the state as a pilot is to 
his vessel. 1807 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. V. 276 Children 
learn to speak analogically in two years. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 
Art I. 441 Reasoning analogically from the circumstances 
with which we are acquainted. 

3. In an analogical sense, figuratively. 

@1638 Mepe /i&s. 1. li. 292 An Offering therefore is taken 
properly or analogically. 1677 J. WessTer IW/rtcher, xvii. 
pt {Syllables] may analogically, and by way of similitude, 

e said to be measured. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. ii. § 8 A name 
used analogically or metaphorically. 

Analo‘gicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
‘The quality of being analogical ; fitness to be 
applied for the illustration of some analogy.’ J. 

173 Baitey, Axalogicalness, the being proportional. 1873 
F, Hatt J/od. Eng. 193 Popularity .. is no guaranty of skill 
in neoterizing, with reference to need, analogicalness, or 
harmony, 

+ Ana‘logism. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. dvadkopop-ds 
proportionate calculation, f. dvadoyil-ecOa f. dva- 
Aoyus: see ANALOGON, and -IsM.] 

1. Afath. The constitution of a proportion. 

1656 Hosses Philos. 1, xiii. § 4 Eng. Wks. 1. 146 When 
four magnitudes are to one another in geometrical propor- 
tion, they are called proportionals; and by some, more 
briefly, analogism. 1677 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men 
(1841) II. 29, I work all.. by analogism, bringing them to 
be wrought geometrically, he only arithmetically. 

2, ‘An argument from the cause to the effect,’ J.; 
@ prioré reasoning. 

1656 Biount Glossagr., Analogism, a forcible argument, 
from the Cause to the l:ffect, implying an unanswerable ne- 
cessity. [Whence in Puituips, Bailey, Jounxson, etc.] 

3. Aled. The judgment of diseases by similar ap- 
pearances ; diagnosis by analogy. 

1706 Puituirs, Anadogism, Inthe Art of Physick, a Com- 
parison of Causes relating to a Disease. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., A discourse on the Analogism of fevers. 

+ Ana'logist!, Ods.—° [ad. med.L. ana/ogisia, 
used app. in error for a/ogista = an alleged Gr. *dAo- 
iors one who does not render an account, f. 4 priv. 
+Adyos account.] 

1656 Biount Giossogr., Analogists, Tutors who are not 
bound to give account of those whom they have under 
tuition ; as Guardians and Protectors of Wards. 


Analogist2 (an lédzist). [f. ANALOG1ZE, -ISM. 
see -IST.] 

1. One who occupies himself with analogies, 
either in searching for them, pointing them out, 


{ or arguing froin them. 


1836 Emmerson Nature 35 Man is an analogist and studies 
relations in all objects, 1856 — ug. /raits xiv. 239 
Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held of the analogists, 


ANALOGISTIC. 


of the idealists, or (as we popularly say, naming from the 
best example) Platonists. x Farrar Orig. Lang. 139 
The Universe itself... is a mighty emblem, and man is the 
analogist who, by the Word that lighteth him, is enabled 
to decipher it. 

2. A philosopher who saw in words images or 
analogues of the things expressed by them. 

1860 FarRaR Orig. Lang. i. 7 The philosophers who held 
these views [that language was innate] were called Analo- 
gists, while those who leaned to the conventional origin of 
language were styled Anomalists. 

Analogistic (anz:lédzi-stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1c.}_ Of or pertaining to (linguistic) analogists. 

1882 Trans. Vict. Inst. 321 Errors of the Conventional 


(anomalistic) and Connexional (analogistic) Theories of | 


Language. 

Analogize (anc-lédzaiz), v. [f. ANALOGY + -IZE. 
Perh. immediately from Fr. axa/ogiser (in Cotgr. 
1611), f. same elements. ]} 

1. zztr. To employ analogy; to speak or reason 
analogically ; (orég.) by proportion or ratio. 

1655 Le?. in Hartlib. Ref. Commonw. Bees 34 My Receipt 
would be contemptible, if I should analogize by proportion. 
1849 J. Witson in Black. Mag. LXVI. 253 Try to render 
‘State’ by any other word, and you will be put to it. You may 
analogise. 1881 G. Macponatp JZ. AZarston xliii, Shall 1 
analogise yet a little farther? 

2. trans. To represent by analogy, to figure. 

41743 Curyne (J.) We have systems of material bodies, 
diversely figured..: they represent the object of the de- 
sire, which 1s analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

3. trans. To make, or show to be, analogous. 

1802 E. Parmer Princ. Nature vi.(1826)52 We cannot ana- 
logize these facts with the planetary system. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To show itself analogous, to 
be in general harmony. 

1733 Cueyne Eng. Mad. 1. x. § 2 (1734) 91 Light.. where 
it finds proper Organs, concurs and analogises in these 
Organs, with the established Laws of Bodies. 1872 F. Hatt 
False Philol, 66 Exceptions, so called..analogize with 
special providences in the mundane order. 

Analogizing (anz'lédzaizin), 7d/. 56. [f. prec. 
+-1nG1.]” The perception of analogies, reasoning 
by analogy. 

1832 J. Austin Yurispr. (1879) II. 1040 The analogising of 
several analogous objects: that is to say, the considering 
the several objects as connected by the analogy between 
them. 1875 Emerson Lett. §& Soc. Aims i, 18 All thinking 
is analogizing, and 'tis the use of life to learn metonymy. 

| Analogon (ane'léggn). P/.-a. [a.Gr.dvadoyor 
that which is analogous, neut. sing. of adj. dvaAoy-os 
according to due ratio, proportionate, conformable, 
f, dva up to+Adyos account, ratio, proportion.] 
= ANALOGUE. 

1810 CoLeRiDGE Friend v1. 11, (1867) 340 It has neither co- 
ordinate nor analogon. 1851 J. NicHoL Archit. Heavens 232 
Would we seek an analogon amid phenomena of the earth, 
to alternations thus stupendous? 1869 Farrar Fam. Sfeech 
iv, (1873) 116 This was the nearest analogon to such a con- 
ception as the natives could find. 

Analogous (anz'légas), a. [f. L. analog-us 
(a. Gr. dvadoy-os: see prec.) + -oUS.] 

1. Having, or characterized by, analogy ; similar 
in certain attributes, circumstances, relations, or 
uses ; having something parallel. (Const /o.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 96 Analogus relations con- 
cerning other plants, and such as are of neare affinity unto 
this. 1736 Butter Avadé. vu. iii. 10r We are in a state of 
trial... analogous or like to our moral and religious trial. 
1832 J. Austin Furispr. (1879) I. v. 171 Two resembling ob- 
jects are said .. to be analogous, when one of them belongs 
to some class expressly or tacitly referred to and the other 
does not. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xliii. 562 The rest 
of Sicily had experienced disorders analogous in character 
to those of Syracuse. 

b. esp. in Nat. Hist. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 55 The bristles and quils in 
other Animals. . are analogous to the hairs ina man. 1751 
Cuamuers Cyc, s.v. Analogy, The gills of fishes are said to 
be analogous tothe lungs in terrestrial animals, 1854 Woop- 
WARD Man. Mollusca \1856) 47 Parts which correspond in 
their real nature (their origin and development? are termed 
‘homologous’; those which agree merely in appearance or 
office are said to be ‘analogous,’ 

2. Expressing an analogy ;= ANALOGICAL 3. rare. 

1671 J. Wesster Jfefallogr. iii. 42 An analogous, if notan 
univocal generation. 1860 App. THomson Laws of Th. § 58 
Nouns are either Univocal, Equivocal, or Analogous. In 
analogous nouns one meaning is extended to new sets of 
objects from some proportion or resemblance between them. 

Analogously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. Ina manner analogous (/o, 2th, something else). 

1646 Sir T. Browse /’seud. Ff. 106 Quadrupedes oviparous 
.. have their joynts and motive flexures more analogously 
framed unto ours. 1853 T. Rosstr. //xsboldt’s Trav. 11. 
xxv. 41 This word formed analogously with the words 
Tamanacu, Otomacn, etc, 

2. By, or in accordance with, analogy. 

1749 P. Sketton Dezsw Rev. vi. (T.) His unity or omni- 
presence, which you conceive but analogously and imper- 
fectly. 31857 M. Hopkins Handbk. Average 354 Freight, 
which has been called he mother of wages, and, therefore, 
analogously, of those expenses which are incidental to the 
production of freight. 

Ana-‘logousness. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] The 
quality of being analogous; similarity in regard 
to relations or attributes ; = ANALOGY 3. 

Mod. Yhe analogousness of objects constitutes their con- 
nexion in thought. 
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Analogue (cenalgg). [a. Fr. analogue, f. Gr. 
avadoy-ov ANALOGON, which was in earlier use.] 

1. An analogous word or thing ; a representative 
in different circumstances or situation; something 
performing a corresponding part. 

1837 WHEWELL J/uduct, Sc. (1857) 111. 438 Identifying .. the 
strata with their foreign analogues. 1839 HatLam //is¢. 
Lit. IV. 1. v. § 12. 228 Boileau is the analogue of Pope in 
French literature. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. viii. 324 
‘Renard the Fox’ has its analogue among the Kafirs. 

2. esp. in Nat. Hist. a. A part of an animal or 
plant which in function answers to a different part 
in another animal or plant; a representative or 
corresponding organ. ,Strictly said of organs of | 
different origin. 

1826 Kirsy & Spence /xtrod. Entomol, 111. 566 In Vespa 
&c. a small subtriangular piece just below the base of the 
upper wing is probably its analogue. 1870 H. MacmiLtan 
Bible Teach, vii. 137 The green cells which clothe the veins 
of the leaf.. may be regarded as the analogues of the green 
leaves which clothe the branches. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. iv. 
§ 5. 158 Such a vasometer centre has an analogue in the in- 
trinsic ganglia of the heart. : 

A species or tribe in one region, or at one 
period of the earth’s history, which represents or 
occupies the place of a different species or tribe in 
another country, or at a different epoch; a foreign 
representative, an ancient or modern representative. 

1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. 1. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil shells with their recent analogues. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Covint, 105 The Arctic vegetation has no analogue in 
the southern hemisphere, . p 

c. A species or group of animals or plants which 
occupies in relation to the division to which it 
belongs a position similar to that of another spe- 
cles or group in relation to its division ; a repre- 
sentative in a different class or group; as the newt 
is among amphibians the analogue of the lizard 
among reptiles. 

1835 Kirsy Habits & Just. Anim. 1.11.71 Humming birds, 
like the butterflies, whose analogues they are, suck the 
nectar of the flowers. 1858 T. R. Jones Aguar, Nat. 253 
This sipunculus, however, would appear to be of a less 
changeable disposition than its crustacean analogue. 1879 
G. AtLen Colour Sense iii. 25 The fishes, marine analogues 
of flying creatures. , : 

Analogy (ane'lédzi). Also 6 -gye, 6-7 -gie, 
(7 annalogy). fad. L. azalogia, a. Gr. avadoyia 
equality of ratios, proportion (orig. a term of 
mathematics, but already with transf. sense in 
Plato), f. avadoy-os adj.: see ANALOGON. Cf. mod. 
Fr. analogie.] 

1. Math. Proportion; agreement of ratios. 

1557 RecorDe Whetst, C ij, lf any one proportion be con- 
tinued in more then 2nombers, there maie be then a confer- 
ence also of these proportions. . that conference or comparison 
is named Analogie. 1570 Bittincstey Excéid y. Introd. 126 
This booke.. entreateth of proportion and Analogie, or pro- 
Portionalitie. 1660 Barrow £uclid v. def. 4 That which is 
here termed Proportion is more rightly called Proportion- 
ality or Analogy. 1742 Baitey, duzadlogy [in the Mathe- 
maticks] the Comparison of several Ratio’s of Quantities or 
Numbers one to another, 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) 
II. vi. viii. 112 An analogy is ‘an agreement or likeness be- 
tween’ two ratios in respect of the quantitative contrast 
between each antecedent and its consequent. 

+2. Hence, Due proportion , correspondence or 
adaptation of one thing to another. Ods. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades 1018 Analogie is an aptnes, 
proportionand a certaine conuenance of the signe to y* thing 
signified. @1626 Be. ANDREWES Sev. (1856) 1. 429 If there 
be an analogy of faith, so is there of hearing also. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 204 This bastard Pleurisie.. 
arose from a pituitous matter gathered in the Bloud through 
Analogy with Winter. 1774 GoLpsm. Nat. Hist. 1. 143 Some 
philosophers have perceived so much analogy to man in the 
formation of theocean, that they have not hesitated to assert 
its being made for him alone. ; 

Equivalency or likeness of relations; ‘re- 
semblance of things with regard to some circum- 
stances or effects’ (J.); ‘resemblance of relations’ 
(Whately) ; a name for the fact, that, the relation 
borne to any object by some attribute or circum- 
stance, corresponds to the relation existing between 
another object and some attribute or circumstance 
pertaining to it. Const. fo, with, between. 

This is an extension of the general idea of proportion from 
quantity to relation generally, and is often expressed pro- 
portionally, as when we say ‘ Knowledgeis to the mind, what 
light is to the eye.’ The general recognition of this analogy 
makes éight, or enlightenment, or illumination, an ana- 
logical word for knowledge. 

1550 VERON Godly Sayings (1846) 28 Marke well, good 
reader, the analogye of the old and new sacramentes. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, u. viii. § 3 (1873) 122 Which three parts 
active [experimental, philosophical, magical] have a corre- 
spondence and analogy with the three parts speculative. 
1658 PHiLiips, Analogy, Like Reason, Relation, Proportion, 
Agreement, Correspondency. 1675 BaxterCath. Theol 11. 
1.13 We can think no otherwise of the Divine Conceptions 
and Volitions, but as we are led by the analogy of humane 
acts. 1765 Tucker L¢, Nav. II. 466 Analogy 1s the simili- 
tude or correspondence of particulars between things. 1785 
Reip /xtell, Powers 65 Some conceived analogy between 
body and mind. 1833 Brewster .Vat. Mlagic viii. 195 There 
is still one property of sound, which has its analogy also in 
light. 1860 TynDatL Glac. 1. 10. 285 ‘The analogy between 
a river and a glacier moving through a sinuous valley is 
therefore complete. 1879 Lussock Sci, Lect. iv. 137 There 
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seem to be three principal types [of ants] offering a curious 
analogy to the three great phases: the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages, in the history of human development. 

&. more vaguely, Agreement between things, 
similarity. 

3605 Timme Quersit. 1. iv. 18 A great analogie or conue- 
nience is found in this contrarietie of beginnings. a 1682 
Sir T, Browne 7yacts 45 Who from some analogy of name 
conceive the Egyptian Pyramids to have been built for 
grananies. 1712 Apcison Sfect. No. 416 PB 1 Places, Persons, 
or Actions in general which bear a Resemblance, or at least 
some remote Analogy, with what we find represented. 1806 
Syp. Smitu Elem. Mor, Phil. (1850) 359 There is a certain 
analogy to this in drunkenness. 1839 Murcmson Silur. 
Syst. 1. xxvii. 358 The trilobites. . bear so strong an analogy 
to those described by M. Brongniart. 

+5. As a figure of speech: The statement of an 
analogy, a simile or similitude. Ods. 

@ 1536 TinDALe H ks. 473 (R.) Fetching his analogie and 
similitude at the naturall bodie. 1570 Dee Math. Pref 21 
Parables and Analogies of whose natures, etc, 165: Hopes 
Leviath, wi. xxxiv. 213 According to the same Analogy, the 
Dove, and the Fiery Tongues. . might also be called Angels. 

6.= ANALOGUE. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 158 Many have nostrills 
which have no lungs, as fishes, but none have lungs or 
respiration, which have not some shew, or some analogy of 
nostrills, 1661 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 486 Man. - 
is the worlds analogy, And hath with it a Co-existency. 1837 
Lytton Athens I. 296 The child is the analogy of a people 
yet in childhood. 18977 Lyttea Land. 1. iii. 28 We readily 
find many analogies to such a name as Kairguin. ; 

7. Logic. a. Resemblance of relations or attri- 
butes forming a ground of reasoning. b. The 
process of reasoning from parallel cases ; presump- 
tive reasoning based upon the assumption that if 
things have some similar attributes, their other 
attributes will be similar. 

1602 in Thynne’s Animadz. Pref. 107 By true Annalogie I 
rightly find. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. iv. 127 He hath 
made out from Example and Analogy. 1736 Butter Axa. 
Introd. 4 Analogy is of weight . towards determining our 
Judgment. 1832 J. Austin Yurisfr. (1879) 11. 1040 Analogy 
denotes an inference or a reasoning or argumentation, 
whereof an analogy of objects is mainly the cause or 
ground, 1843 Mir Logic 11. xx. §x The word Analogy as 
the name of a mode of reasoning is generally taken for some 
kind of argument supposed to be of an inductive nature but 
not amounting to a complete induction. 1853 RoBERTSON 
Serm, Ser. 1v. xxx. (1863) 231 Analogy is probabiliy from a 
parallel] case. We assume that the same law which operates 
in the one case will in another, if there be a resemblance be- 
tween the relations of the things compared. 187x C. Davies 
Metric Syst. 1, 176 The analogy of ail experience warrants 
the conjecture. 1875 Stusss Cozst. Hist, I. i. 11 Analogy, 
however, is not proof, but illustration, 

8. Language. Similarity of formative or construc- 
tive processes ; imitation of the inflexions, deriva- 
tives, or constructions of existing words, in form- 
ing inflexions, derivatives, or constructions of other 
words, without the intervention of the formative 
steps through which these at first arose. 

Thus the new inflexion dake, baked, baked (instead of the 
historical bake, book, baken) is due to analogy with such 
words as rake, raked, raked, etc. When the formative steps 
are not only absent, but could not have been present, the 
process is often called False Analogy; as when starvation 
was formed to bear the same relation to starve, that vera- 
tion does to vex. WVexation being historically due to the 
existence of zverdf- the ppl. stem of a L. vb. veard-re, 
whence through Fr. vere-r we have vex, there could be no 
such formative steps in the case of the Teut. vb. starve. 
But as all mere analogy, even that of vex-es, vex-ed, vex-ing, 
is in this sense ‘false,’ the term_/o77n-association isnow com- 
monly used ofan analogical process which considers the mere 
Jorms of existing words, apart from their history. 

1659 B. WALTON Consid. Considered 264 There [is]..a 
particular Grammar analogy in each particular tongue, be- 
fore it be reduced into rules. 1706 Puitiies, Avalogy.. in 
Grammar, the Declining of a Noun, or Conjugating of a 
Verb, according to its Rule or Standard. 1747 JoHNson 
Plan of Dict. Wks. 1787 1X. 178 To our language may be 
with great justness applied the observation of Quintilian, 
that speech was not formed by an analogy sent from heaven, 
175% CHAMBERS Cyc, s.v. Analogy, In matters of language, 
we say, new words are formed by Analogy. 1874 Morris 
Hist. Eng. Gram. 95 The ¢h in farther has crept in from 
false analogy with further. 1878 Sweet in Trans. Philod, 
Soc. (1877-9) 391 Paul goes on to protest against the epithet 
‘false’ analogy, remarking that it is really ‘correct,’ work- 
ing as it does with unerring psychological instinct. 


9. Nat. Hist. Resemblance of form or function 
between organs which are essezfza//y different (in 
different species), as the analogy between the tail 
of a fish and that of the whale, the wing of a bat 
and that of a bird, the tendril of the pea and that 


of the vine. 

1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 62 Linnzus, whcse lively 
imagination was continually employed in endeavours to dis- 
cover analogies between the animal and vegetable systems, 
conceived ‘that the pith performed for the plant the same 
functions as the brain and nerves in animated beings.’ 1854 
Woopwarp J/ax. Mollusca 55 Resemblances of form and 
habits without agreement of structure. . are termed rela- 
tions of.. analogy. 1857 BERKELEY Cryflog. Bot. § 25 We 
understand by analogy those cases in which organs have 
identity of function, but not identity of essence or origin. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 13 Nympheacez .. Affinities, 
With Papaveracez, but not close; presents analogies with 
Hydrocharidezx and Villarsia. 


+ Ana'lphabet, 2. Ods. rave—1. [ad. L. ax- 
alphabét-us, a. Gr. avadpaByr-os not knowing one’s 
ABC, f. dv priv. + dApaBy7-0s alphabet.] = next. 


ANALPHABETIC, 


1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 1.123 Which [books} béing shipped 
and taken by the Turks, were many of them thrown over- 
board a4 those analphabet rogues. é 

Analphabetic (&nja'lfabe'tik), 2. rare". [f. 
Gr. évadpaBnr-os (see prec.) +-1¢.] Not knowing 
the letters ; totally illiterate. 

1876 R. Burton Gorilla Land 11. 226 They have relapsed 
into the analphabetic state of their ancestors. 

+ Analphabe'tical, 2. 0ds.~°.=prec. 

1681 Brount Glossogr., Aualphabetica/, unlearned, un- 
lettered. oe 

Analysable, -zable (analai:zib'l), a. [f. 
ANALYSE v,+-ABLE.] Capable of being analyzed. 

1851 H. Spencer Soc. Sfatics Introd. 31 Where motives are 
readily analyzable. 1868 Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 794/2 One of the 
most curious and least analysable things in human life. . 
[is] force of character. 1879 Witney Sauskr. Gr. §99 The 
inflected forms are analysable into inflective endings .. and 
inflected stems. | ¥ ; 

Analysation, -zation (gcnaleize’ a) [a. 
actual or possible Fr. aza/ysation, n. of action f. 
analyser to ANALYSE: see-ATION.] The action of 
analyzing ; analysis. 

174z Perry in Phil. Trans. XLII. 53 The Phenomena 
which ape upon Analysation. 1765 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
I]. 666 The analyzation of action. 1842 B/ackw. Adag. L11. 
114 Analyzation cannot be vague, although it may be in- 
exact. 1881 J. INGRAM Adem. in Poe's Wks. 1. 49 Vhe ad- 
mirable analyzation of his prose writings. . 

+ Analyse, 5d. Ods.; also 8 -ise. [a. Fr. ana- 
fyse (not in Cotgr. 1611; cf. It. ana/ist, Florio 
1598), f. med.L. asalysis.] = ANALYSIS. 

@ 1638 Meve Hs. 1. ii. 4 The words .. are few, and there- 
fore shall need no other Analyse than what their very num- 
ber presents unto us. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 293 The Ana- 
lyse I gave of the contents of this Verse. 1664 H. More 
Myst, inig. 276 Without any further Analyse I shall guide 
my exposition by the order of the verses. ¢ 1730 Botine- 
BROKE Fragut. (1777) lii, To begin this analise. 

Analyse, -ze (anilaiz), v.; also 7-9 analize, 
8analise. [a. mod.Fr. analyse-r( =faire [analyse), 
f. analyse ANALYSIS ; see prec. (It might also have 
been formed in Eng. itself on the prec, sb.) On 
Greek analogies the vb. would have been analys7zc, 
Fr. analysiser, of which analyser was practically 
a shortened form, since, though following the 
analogy of pairs like annexe, annexe-r, it rested 
chiefly on the fact that by form-assoc. it appeared 
already to belong to the series of factitive vbs. in 
-iser, Ung. -14E, = L. -rzdre, f. Gr. -if-ev, to which 
in sense it belonged. Hence from the first it was 
commonly written in Eng. analyse, the spelling 
accepted by Johnson, and historically quite defen- 
sible. The objection that this assumes a Gr. dva- 
duv¢-ew itself assumes that aalyse is formed on 
Gr. dvadve-ev, which is etymologically impossible 
and historically untrue.] 

Prim. sign. To take to pieces; to separate, dis- 
tinguish, or ascertain the elements of anything 
complex, as a material collection, chemical com- 
pound, light, sound, a miscellaneous list, account 
orstatement, a sentence, phrase, word, conception, 
feeling, action, process, etc. 

I. Generally. 

+1. Of things material: To dissect, decompose. 
Oés. in general sense. 

1601 B. Jonson in Chester s Loves Mart, 186 (title) The 
Phoenix Analysde. 1655 Gouce Coma. Hebr. Pref. Verses, 
Its clear Analysis the Text unties: "T'was sad that death 
did th’Author analyze. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 1. 96 
The elements ef the fruit itself, after having analyzed and 
dissected it. 

2. Of things immaterial: (see prin. sigi. above.) 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 18 » 4 Careful to analyze their en- 
joyments. 1794 Burke Ws. 1842 I]. 476 Otherwise we 
should dispute all the points of morality .. we should ana- 
lyze all society. a@ 1832 Sir J. Macintosn Bacon § Locke 
Wks. 1846 I. 327 That incapacity of being analyzed, in which 
they agree with all other simple ideas. 1843 Mitt Logic 
(1868) Introd. 12, I shall attempt to analyse the process of 
inference. 1860 TynDALL G/éac. 1. § 24. 358 Means of ana- 
lysing the internal constitution of a glacier. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man |. iii. 79 No one, I presume, can analyse the 
Sensations of pleasure and pain. 1873 Bain Logic II. 400 
‘The use of the Syllogism may be expressed as analyzing or 
separating . . the three parts of a step of reasoning. 1881 
Med. Temp. Frnl. No. 49. 23 If we analyse these returns for 
England and Wales, we find no rule. 

3. Hence, to examine minutely, so as to determine 
the essential constitution, nature, or form, apart 
from extraneous and accidental surroundings. 

1809 Syp. Smit Wks, 1859 I. 178/1 If by a simple plea- 
Sure is meant one, the cause of which can be easily analysed. 
3817 Coceripce Biog, Lit. 1, x. 213 Having first explicitly 
defined and analized the nature of Jacobinism. 1833 Mar- 
ryat Pet. Siutple 1 As well as I can recollect and analyse 
my early propensities. 1854 Hopcson in X. Just. Lect. 283 
Exchange... is, in all cases, when analyzed, simply each 
inan’s giving something that he wants less, for something 
else that he wants more. 

4. To analyse away: to get rid of by a process 
of analysis. 

1877 R. H. Hutron Ess. (ed. 2) I. 43 This attempt to ana- 
lyse away the positive additions of creative power. 
IT. Specifically. 
5. i & Physics. To ascertain the elements 
oL. I. 
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(proximate or ultimate) of any compound ; Acnecc, 
to ascertain whether it contains any extraneous 
substances. To separate light into its prismatic 


constituents. 


1667 Bovis: Orig. Forms § Qual., Analiz‘d by Distillation. 
@ 1691 — (J.) Chymistry enabling us to depurate bodies, 
and..to analyze them. 1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 192 
He taught me how to analyze limestones. 1831 BrewsTER 
Optics xxi. 184 The plate if is called the analysing plate, 
because its use is to analyse, or separate into its parts, the 
light transmitted. 1874 ScuortemMeER Chee. Carb. Comp. 
16 If the body to be analysed contains nitrogen. Adod. 
Samples of water from these wells have been analyzed. 

6. Literature. To cxamine critically so as to 
bring out the essential elements, or give the essence 
of (a treatise or any part of it). 

a 1619 Fotuersy A theomast. u, xiii. § 2. 350 Logicke teach- 
eth the Preacher, to Analize and diuide his ‘Text, 1646 
Burd. Issacharin Phentx (1708) 11. 264 The first analyseth, 
interpreteth, and taketh away the doubts of his Text. 1815 
Moore Vetled Proph. “pil. (1824) 126 He then proceeded to 
analyse the poem, 1868 Axper JV/i/ton’s Areop. Introd., 
Its [a book’s] contents may be analysed as to their intrinsic 
truthfulness or falsity. : 

7. Gram. To distinguish the grammatical ele- 
ments of a word, phrase, or sentencc ; es. (since 
1852) To resolve a sentence into elements per- 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 


thought. 

1724 [See Anatysis 6.] 1750 JoHNSON Raub/. No. 88 p2 
‘The employment... of analysing lines into syllables. 1867 
Morett £ug. Gramm. 46 Method of analysing Simple Sen- 
tences. 1870 Darly News 16 Apr., She will take rhetoric . . 
and also attempt to ‘analyse’ Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ into 
subjects and predicates. De 

Analysed, -zed (x nalaizd), Af/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED.] Resolved or reduced to its elements or 


essential constituents. 

1601 CHapMAN in Chester's Loves Adart. 180 She was to 
him th’Analisde World of pleasure. 1768 PAr/. Trans, LIX. 
498 They had recourse to the analysed characters {of the 
Chinese]. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 4 Comparing 
that analised fact with every other event with which it should 
agree. 

Analyser, -zer (znilaizor). [f.as prec. +-ER1.] 

1. He who or that which analyzes. 

1627 Br. HAtt Afol. agst. Browntsts § 52, | need no better 
analyser than your selfe. 1759-67 STERNE Tr. Shandy (1802) 
HII. xxxviii. 377 Thou faithful analyzer of my Disgrazias. 
1823 J. Harrison (fi¢/e) Etymological Enchiridion or Prac- 
tical Analyzer shewing the Etymon or Root of all the Words 
in the English Vongue. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. I]. 10 Bacon 
—the great analyzer of common sense. 

2. Chem, & Physics. Hewhoanalyzes ;= ANALYST 2. 

1756 C. Lucas £'ss. Waters 111. 305 Our new analysers. . 
make it .. to suit their different purposes. 1865 Pad/ Mal/ 
G. 25 Aug. 9/2 The Calcutta analyzers call it an impure 
peat. 1875 Emerson Left. & Soc. Atwts i. 12 The hardest 
chemist, the severest analyzer. 

3. In the polariscope, an apparatus employed to 
exhibit the fact that the light has been polarized. 

1863 ATKINSON Ganof's Physics § 638 Every instrument for 
investigating the properties of polarised light consists essen- 
tially of two parts, one for polarising the light, the other 
for ascertaining the fact of light having undergone polarisa- 
tion. The former part is called the polariser, the latter the 
analyser. 1867 Sir J. Herscuen Fam. Lect. Sc. (1871) 382 
The tourmaline plate between the eye and the crystal, which 
we shall call the ‘analyzing plate,’ or the ‘ analyzer.’ 

Analysing, -zing (enaleizin), vd/. sd. [f. 
as prec. +-ING!.] The resolving of anything into 
its elements; resolution ; analysis. (Now mostly 


gerundial.) 

1750 Harris Hermes 1. i.(1786) 2 These different Analys- 
ings or Resolutions constitute what we call Philosophical or 
Universal Grammar, 1808 Pike Sources of Alississippi 1M. 
App. 18 In analysing the mineral and extracting the metals. 

Analysing, -zing (exnilaizin), A//. a. [f. 
as prec.+-ING?.] That analyzes; practising or 
performing analysis. 

1831 Brewster Oftics xxiii. 202 Without the aid either of 
a polarising or an analysing plate. 1849 Mrs. SoMERVILLE 
Counex. Phys. Sc. xxii. 210 One of these [pencils]it absorbs, 
and transmits the other; it is, therefore, called the analyz- 
ing plate. 1863 C. Reape in Add Y, Rouud 3 Oct. 125/1 A 
famous analysing chemist in London. 

Analysis (anz'lisis). //. analyses (-iz). [a. 
ined. (or early mod.) L. analysis (found ¢ 1470), 
a. Gr. dvaAvars, n. of action f. dvadb-er to unloose, 
undo, f. ava up, back +Av-ev to loose: see -sis.] 

I. Generally. 

1. The resolution or breaking up of anything 
complex into its various simple elements, the 
opposite process to synthesis; the exact deter- 
mination of the elements or components of anything 
com plex (with or without their physical separation). 
+a. of things material. Ods., exc. as fig. from spec. 
uses. 

1667 H.Strusse in PAérl. Trans. I. sox, I tryed some 
Analysis of Bodies by letting Ants eat them. 1867 Sir J. 
Herscuer Fam. Lect. Se. 70 A inechanical analysis of the 
contents of your basket. 

b. of things immaterial. 

158i Kirke Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Argt., Which difinition 
albe..it agree with the nature of the thing, yet no whit 
answereth with the analysis and interpretation of the worde. 
1590 NasueE in Greene's Arcad. Pref. 7 These men .. doe 
bound their base humours in the beggerly straights of a hun- 
gry Analysis. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. Suff., Auadysis is most 


ANALYSIS, 


proper for the discovery of truth, and synthesis for teaching 
and explaining it in a Sy rcOaal way. 1797 Gopwin 
Enquirer \, vi. 46 The habits of investigation and analysis. 
1825 Macacray £ss., Milton, Analysis 1s uct the business 
ofthe Poet. is office is to portray, not to dissect. 1866 
G. MacponaLo Ann, Q. Neigh’, 470 A time favourable to 
the analysis of feeling. 1873 1]. Srencrr Socio/. 322 Analysis 
has for its chief function to prepare the way for synthesis. 
2. concr. A tabular statement or other form em. 
bodying the results of the above process; an 
abridgement cxhibiting the essential heads; a 
synopsis or conspectus; as an analysis of a text- 
book, of a General Charges account. Bowling 
analysis in Cricket, a register of the result of cach 


ball bowled. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u.i.§ 1. 22 A Scheme or Analysis 
of all the Genus’s or more common heads of things belong- 
ing to this design. 1816 Gent/. Mag. UXXXVI. 1. 11 So 
good an analysis of Mr. Park’s ‘Ilistory of Hampstead.’ 
1862 Rosertson (fit/e) Analysis of Mr. ‘fennyson’s In Memo- 
riam, 1882 Daly Tel. 27 May, Vhe fielding of the Austra. 
lians.. was as nothing compared with the bowling, the 
analysis of which we append below. 

II. Specifically. 

3. Chem. The resolution of a chemical com- 
pound into its proximate or uliimale elements ; 
the determination of the elements of which it is 
composed ; or, in the case of a substance of known 
composition, such as water, of the foreign substances 
which it may contain. 

When the analysis determines only wha/ the elements are, 
it is gualttative ; when it determines the quantity of cach 
present, it is guantitative, the latter is gravimetrical or 
volumetrical according as the weights or the volumes of the 
elements are measured. 

ax655 Let. in Hartlib. Couuonw, Bees 27 Manna... 
hath [not] the like nature as Honey, which in its Anaiysis 
more easily is apparent. 1686 W. Ilarris Lemery’s Chem. 
ul. xxii, 621 Let us examine now whether any such thing 
can probably be found in opium by the Analysis I have made 
of it. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing ¥.1.1, iii. 51 Vhe 
quantity of charcoal which they yield by analysis. 1831 T. 
P. Jones New Convers. Chem. xxviii, 282 Sugar, starch, and 
gum are proximate principles, and these we obtain by proxi- 
mate analysis. 1878 Huxtey P/ystogr. 83 A large number 
of analyses of air from various localities. ; ; 

4. Optics. The resolution of light into its pris- 
matic constituents. 

1831 Brewster Offics xxiii. 205 The polarisation of the 
incident light, and the analysis of the transmitted light. 
1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 11. § 6. 253 A delicate prismatic analysis 
of white light. : as 

5. Literature. The investigation of any produc- 
tion of the intellect, as a poem, tale, argument, 
philosophical system, so as to exhibit its com- 
ponent elements in simple form. 

1644 E. Huit (¢it/e) The whole Prophecie of Daniel Ex- 
plained by a Paraphrase, Analysis and Briefe Comment. 
1789 BetsHaM Zs. II, xxxiv. 244 Of these [theories] I shall 
not descend to a particular analysis, 1860 MotLrey Nether/. 
(1868) I. vi. 357 Such, in brief analysis, was the memorable 
Declaration of Elizabeth. 1862 Stantey Yew. Ch. (1877) 
1. v. 105 The critical analysis of the text. 

6. Gram. The ascertainment of the elements 
composing a sentence or any part of it. esf. (since 
1852) Logical, Syntactic, or Sentence Analysts: 
the resolution of the sentence into elements per- 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 
thought, and thus having definite relations to the 
whole sentence and to each other, as szdjec/ and 
predicale with their respective exdargemenis. 

1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit. viii. (1627) 104 Of the analysis or 
resolving a sentence. 1924 Watts Logic ww. i. Wks. 1813 
VII. 5r1 ‘The word analysis has three or four senses.. When 
a sentence is distinguished into the nouns, the verbs, pro- 
nouns, and other particles of speech which compose it, then 
it ts said to be analysed grammatically, When the same 
sentence is distinguished into subject, predicate. . then it is 
analysed logically, and metaphysically. 1852 3/12. Coz. 
Council I. 23 Geography, history, the analysis of language, 
arithmetic, 1852 Moret (titde) Analysis of Sentences ex- 
plained. 1869 Farrar Fam. of Speech i. 3x The name for 
grammar in Sanscrit means analysis. ; 

7. Math. Ancient Analysis, The proving of a 
proposition by resolving it into simpler proposi- 
tions already proved or admitted. A/odern Analysis, 
The resolving of problems by reducing them to 
cquations. 

1656 Honses Elem. /’hitlos.(1839) 309 Analysis is continual 
reasoning from the definitions of the terms of a proposition 
we suppose true. . and so on, till we come to some things 
known. 1660 Stantey (fist. Philos. (1701) 162/2 Analysis 
as defined by the Scholiast upon Euclid, is a sumption of the 
thing sought, by the consequents (as if it were already 
known) to find out the truth. 1753 CHampers Cye/. Supp. 
s.v., Simple Analysis is that employed in solving problems 
reducible to simple equations, 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1827) I. 3 Anadysis or the Analytic Method .. is that which 
is commonly used in Algebra. 1879 Tnossox & Tait Nat. 
Phil. Y..1. 171 Spherical harmonic analysis, has for its ob- 
ject the expression of an arbitrary periodic function of two 
independent variables in the proper form for a large class of 
physical problems involving arbitrary data over a spherical 
surface. ; 2 

8. Logic. The tracing of things to thetr source, 
and the resolution of knowledge into its original 
principles; the discovery of general principles 
underlying concrete phenomena. ; 

a 1680 Gianvitt (J.) We cannot know any thing of nature 
but by an analysis of its true initial causes, 1784 Watts 
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Logic tv. 1. (1822) 372 Analysis finds out causes by their 
effects. 1877 CairD PArlos. Kant vii. 319 Analysis... is 
simply going back on the path which the mind has already 
travelled, proceeding from the more to theless determinate. 

Analyst (znalist). [a. Fr. avalyste, f. analyser, 
by form-assoc. w. vbs. in -2ser (=L. -72are, Gr. 
-i(ewv, Eng. -IZE), which have agent-nouns in -dste 
(L. -zsta, Gr. -«orns, Eng. -1st). See ANALYSE. 
Analyser, analyste, were thus formally analogous to 
latiniser, latiniste.| One who makes an analysis. 

1. A mathematician skilled in modern algebraical 
geometry. (The onlysense in17-18th c., but now 
rarely used without qualification.) 

1656 Hosses £fem. Philos, wi. xx. Eng. Wks. I. 307 The 
analyst that can solve these problems without knowing first 
the length of the arch.. shall do more tham ordinary geome- 
try is able to perform. 1675 CoLtins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men (1841) I. 22 A learned analyst, and a person fit to 
labour in discovering canons for the surd roots of equations. 
31748 Hartiey Observ. Mani. iii. § 2 » 87 Till the Analyst ob- 
tains the true Root. 1841 J. R. Younc AZaté, Dissert. Pref. 7 
[Berkeley] charged analysts with changing, at the close of 
the reasoning, the hypothesis upon which that reasoning 
commenced. 1869 J. Martineau ss. II. 136 A skill like 
that of the geometrical analyst. 

2. spec. One skilled in chemical analysis; one 
whose profession it is to ascertain the chemical 
constitution of substances. (The common use now.) 

1800 Henry Efit, Chem. (1808) 424 The correct analyst 
ought to be well grounded in general chemical information. 
1869 Deily News 11 Aug., In the stomach and liver of the 
child the analyst to whom they were committed found dis- 
tinct traces of the same poison. 1873 /did. 7 Nov. 5/5 Public 
Analyst for Bethnal-green. 

sen, 

[1753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp., Analyst, a person who ana- 
lyzes a thing, or makes use of the analytical method. (See r.'] 
1809 COLERIDGE Friend 1. 1. (1867) 4 Some pleasant analyst 
of taste. 1851 H. Spencer Soc. Statics xxii. § 3 Unobserved, 
perhaps, by the many, but sufficiently visible to the analyst. 
1859 Bucknitt Psychol. Shaks. 3 Preeminently the most 
truthful analyst of human action, 


Analytic (eniali-tik), 2. and sé. [ad. med. L. 
analytic-us,a. Gr. dvadutik-és analytic, f. avadut-os 
dissolved, dissolvable, f. dvaAv-ev: see ANALYSIS. 
Cf. Fr. analytique, perhaps earlier.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with analysis; 

consisting in, or distinguished by, the resolution of 


compounds into their elements. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. Wks. 1616. 332 A direct, and 
analyticke summe Of all the worth and first effects of artes. 
1724 Watts Logic 1v. i. (1813)511 Natural method is. . two- 
fold, viz. syzthetic and analytic. Analytick method takes 
the whole compound as it finds it..and leads us into the 
knowledge of it by resolving it into its first principles. 1750 
Jounson Rawzbl. No. 54? 4 They are.. understood without 
skill in analytick science. 1789 Bentuam Prizc. Legisl. vi. § 46 
Of the several circumstances. . to give some sort of analytic 
view. 180z WoopuHouseE in PAil. Trans. XCII. 95 In the 
present state of analytic science, there is no certain and 
direct method of integrating differential equations. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamiton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 7 The words analytic 
and synthetic. . are, like most of our logical terms, taken 
from Geometry. 

2. Concerned with, or addicted to the use of, ana- 
lysis ; analytical. 

1805 Worpsw. Pred. 1. (ed. 2) 40 A tot], Than analytic in- 
dustry to me More pleasing, 1876 Farrar Gk. Syntax 2 
Few languages are more analytic than English. 1880 Cov- 
temp. Rev. XXXVIL. 480 Analytic education makes against 
the creative search of beauty, which defies analysis. ; 

B. sé. mostly £7. analytics, transl. L. axalytica, 
a. Gr. dvadvrixa, adj. pl. neut., used subst. by 
Aristotle as title of his treatises on Logic. 

1. gen. ‘The science or doctrine and use of ana- 
lysis.’ Chambers. 

1641 Hosses Lett, Wks. 1845 VII. 462 A better philoso- 
pher in my opinion then De Cartes, and not inferior to him 
in the analytiques. 1857 Sir J. STEPHEN Lect. Hist. France 
xvii. II. 154 Skill in the science of moral analytics. 

2. spec. a, That part of logic which treats of 
analysis. 

c1590 Martowe Faustus i. 6 Live and die in Aristotle’s 
works. Sweet Analytics, ’tis thou hast ravish’d me. 160 
TorsELt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 353 Aristotles first boo 
of Analyticks. 1663 ButLer //zd.1. 1.66 He was in Logick 
a great Critick, Profoundly skill’d in Analytick. (Axxot. 
Analytique is a part of Logick that teaches to decline and 
construe Reason, as Grammar does Words.) 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamut.ton Logic xii. (1866) I. 218 His [Aristotle’s] Prior 
Analytics, the treatise in which he develops the general 
forms of reasoning. 1846 (¢it/e) zb/d. II. App. 251 A New 
Analytic of Logical Forms. 

+b. The algebraical branches of pure mathema- 
tics; the application of algebra to geometry. Oés. 

1656 Hosses £lem. /’hilos. (1839) 309, I should there have 
spoken of the analytics of geometricians, 1685 P/i/. Trans. 
XV. 1104 My design being to trace this of the Analyticks 
(as the Greeks call'd it) or Adgeéra (as the Arabs). 1751 
Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., To the modern Analytics, principally, 
belongs algebra. 

Analytical, ¢z. [f. mced.L. avalytic-us (see 
prec.)+-AL1, The earliest spelling is analeticall, 
and in 15th c. L. avadeticus is of freq. occurrence. } 

1. Of or pertaining to analytics; employing the 
analytic method or process. oe 

¢1§25 SkELton Reflyc., Maister Porphiris problemes.. in 
his thre maner of clerkly workes, analeticall, topicall, and 
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logycall. 1591 Percivat Sf. Dict. Aiij b, Marke my first 
analytical table. @1652 J.Smitu SeZ, Disc. vu. i. (1821) 308 
The principles of true religion... are all so clear and per- 
spicuous, that they need no key of analytical demonstration 
to unlock them. 1750 Harris He tes (1841) 119 We shall 
postpone the whole synthetical part... and confine ourselves 
to the analytical ; that is to say, universal grammar. 1873 
Symonps Gr. Poets i. 14 Homer was never analytical. He 
described the world without raising a single moral or psy- 
chological question. 

b. Lang. Expressing the various notions and re- 
lations into which a proposition or complex notion 
may be analyzed, by distinct words, instead of 
combining several into one word ; as, they shall be 
Sent out for é-mitt-é-nt-ur ; with a sword for gladio; 
plus fort for fortior ; of man for man’s. 

1873 Farrar Fam. of Speech ii. 74 The Swedish and 
Danish... have become more analytical than Old Norse. 
1874 Sayce Comp. Philol. ix. 368 Vhe analytical character 
of the modern European languages, of which English is the 
most extreme example. 

2. Of analysis. = ANALYTIC a. 1. 

1656 Hospes “em, Philos. 1. vi. §10 Eng. Wks. I.79 There 
is need partly of the analytical and partly of the synthetical 
method. 1802 WoopHouse in Phzl. Trans. XCII. 105, I 
shall now shew, by a purely analytical process, what are 
the divisions of +"+ 2", 1847 WHEWELL Philos. Induct. Sc. 
I. 144 Having succeeded in this analytical process, we may 
invert it. ; 

Analy'tically, edv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. By analytic method or process; by way or 
means of analysis. 

1656 Hosses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 248 Has he not 
proceeded analytically ina hundred problems? 1748 Hart- 
LEY Obdserv, Man 1. iii. §2 88 To determine these Associa- 
tions, both analytically and synthetically. 1872 Daily News 
3 Oct. 2 Conic sections treated both geometrically and 
analytically. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 109 Proving the com- 
position of water analytically. : 

2. After an analytical fashion; with an analytical 
tendency. rare. 

1778 JoHNson in Boswell (1831) IV. 114 To be distinct, we 
must talk analytically. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. 1v. 
viii. 478 To persons analytically inclined. 

Analyze, -able, etc.: see ANALYSE, -ABLE, 

Anamail, -el, obs. forms of ENAMEL. 

+Ana‘me, v. Oés. rare. [OE. anemnan, f. A- 
pref. 1+nemnan to Name.) To mention, name. 

@ 1000 Guthlac 13 Godes spel-bodan. . eal anemdon. ¢1305 
St. Christoph. in E. E. P. (1862) 60 His iugelour adai ;: to- 
fore him pleide faste & anemnede in his rym : be deuel atte 
laste. c1425 Wyntoun Croz, viu. xl, 104 In the abbay of 
Hexhame All bare folk pai gert aname. 

|| Anamnesis (enamni'sis). [Gr. dvapyqats re- 
membrance, n. of action f. dvayva- stem of dva-pu- 
pen-ox-ew to remember, f. ava back + pva- call to 
mind, f. wév-os mind.] The recalling of things 
past; recollection, reminiscence. 

1657 J. Situ Myst. Rhet. 249 Anamnesis is a figure where- 
by the speaker calling to mind matters past, whether of 
sorrow, joy, &c. doth make recital of them. 1876 tr. 
Wagner s Gen. Path, 11 Diagnosis from the Anamnesis, that 
is, from the story which the patient tells of his illness. 1876 
M. Davies Unorth. Loud, 22 The doctrine of axzamunesis, 
in Plato, according to which the soul had pre-existed in a 
purer state, and there gained its ideas. 

Anamnestic (endmne'stik), a. and sé, [ad. 
Gr. dvapynorin-ds able to recall to mind, f. ava- 
pvnot-os vbl. adj. f. dvapya-: see prec.] 

A. adj. Recalling to mind ; aiding the memory 
or recollection. 

1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., Ananmestic is applied by 
Blancard to remedies proper for restoring or strengthening 
thememory. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anammnestic Symptoms, 
Phenomena occurring in a previous stage. . by the remem- 
brance of which the present condition is made more manifest, 

B. sé. 

+1. An anamnestic medicine or symptom. 

1706 Puitiips, Axawneticks, medicines that serve to re- 
store the Memory. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Ananines- 
fics, in medicine, are used by some writers to denote those 
signs which help to discover the past state ofa patient’s body. 
1775 AsH, Anxamimestic, a medicine to help the memory, 

2. A proposed equivalent for AZzemonic-s. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AZetaph. (1877) I. vii. 123 Anam- 
nestic, the art of Recollection or Reminiscence. 

Anamorphism (xnamfsfiz’m). [f. ava up + 
poppy form + -18M.] 

1, Distorted projection or perspective. 

1836 Edin. Rev. LXIII, ro5 Emblazoning on a separate 
tablet .. the anamorphisms in which it [the form of his 
brother] had been drawn. 

2. Progression from a lower to a higher type. 

1852 Huxzey in PAtl, Trans. CXLIII. 1. 63 If, however, 
all Cephalous Mollusks .. be only modifications by excess 
or defect of the parts of a definite archetype, then, I think, 
it follows as a necessary consequence, that no anamorphism 
takes place in this group, . 

Anamorphose (xnam/-1fous, -6s), v. rare. [f. 
next (or its Gr. clements) on model of MeTAMor- 
PHOSE.] To represent by anamorphosis; to distort 
into a monstrous projection. 

1876 J. A. H. Murray in A/id/ Hill ngs & IV. 79 Shakspere 
ee have seen this very picture, or, if not, some other in 
which a skull was thus anamorphosed; in which ‘looking 
awry,’ a ‘shape of grief’ was found. [Cf. Azch. //, 11,11. 22.] 

Anamorphosis (xnam/1fdsis), [a. Gr. dva- 
Hoppwats transformation, n. of action f. dvapoppd- 


ANANGER. 


ew to transform, f. dva back, again + popdd-ev to 
form, f. poppy form. Still by some pronounced 
anamorpho'sis, after the Gr. w. Cf. metamorphosis.) 

1. A distorted projection or drawing of anything, 
so made that when viewed from a particular point, 
or by reflection from a suitable mirror, it appears 
regular and properly proportioned ; a deformation. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., To draw the Anamorphosis, 
or deformation of an image, upon the convex surface ofa 
cone, 1816 T. Jerrerson /i777. (1830) IV. 273 It was to 
correct their anamorphosis of the Deity, that Jesus preached. 
1846 Joyce Scz. Diad. xiv. 306 These images are called ana- 
morphoses. 1873 Athenxumi 25 Jan., This bewildering ob- 
ject is undoubtedly an anamorphosis of a human skull. 

2. Bot. Such a degeneration or change in the 
habit of a plant from different conditions of growth, 
as gives it the appearance of a different species or 
genus; abnormal transformation. Chiefly said of 
cryptogams, as fungi, lichens, and sea-weeds. 

1830 Linptey Waé. Syst. Bot. 55 The state of anamor- 
phosis, or.. that remarkable distension or increase of the 
cellular tissue of vegetables, from which the name of succu- 
lent is derived. 1857 BerKeLey C7yfitog. Bot. § 446 That 
genus [C/voolepus] may bea mere anamorphosis of the crust 
of Lichens. 

3. Repetition of the same form at a later stage 
of development ; return to an earlier form. rare. 

1862 Latuam Elem, Conip, Philol. (L.) There is not such 
a thing as a true anamorphosis in language. 

4. = ANAMORPHISM 2. 

1852 Huxcey in Pil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 63 Whether true 
anamorphosis ever occurs in the whole animal kingdom. 

Anamorphous (xnaimfsles), 2. rare. [f. 
ANAMORPH-:SM+-0US.}] Distorted, out of shape. 

1833 Brewster Wat. AZag. iv. 93 The original figure must 
have been a deformed or anamorphous drawing, in order to 
give a reflected image of just proportions. 

Anamoured, obs. form of ENAMOURED. 

Anan, obs. form of ANON. 

Anan (4nz'n), 27¢. Ods.and dia/.; also 6- anon. 
The quot. from Udall and Shaks. show that this is 
the same word as ANON adv. orig. in response to a 
call = ‘In one moment; presently; coming!’; hence 
a waiter’s response to express that he was paying 
attention, or awaiting commands; thence a general 
mode of expressing that the auditor was at the 
speaker’s service, or begged him to say on; and in 
later use, a mode of expressing that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speaker’s words or meaning, 
but is now alert and asks him to repeat ;=I beg 
your pardon! What did you say? Sir? Eh? [See 
the whole passage in 1 Hex. JV. 11. iv. 1-126.] 

@21§53 Upa.t Royster D. 1. iii. (1869) 65 C. What hough ! 
come forth Trupenie! /, Anon! What is your will mistresse? 
dyd ye call me? 1596 SHaks. 1 fen. JV, u1.iv. 71 Poines. 
Francis! Franz, Anon, anon! Prince. ‘Anon,’ Francis? 
No, Francis: but to morrow Francis: or, Francis, on 
thursday : or, indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. 1728 Van- 
BRUGH & Cipper Provok'd H usb.1.i. 30 Max. A right English 
Academy for younger Children! ¥. AZood. Anon, Sir. 
[Not understanding him.| 1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. (1779) 
III. Ixxxv. 322 A stare of infinite stolidity, accompanied 
with the word Anan! 1856 Lever AM/artins of Cro’ M, 159 
‘Such little events are not unfrequent down here, then?’ 
‘Anan!’ said she, not understanding his question. 1863 
Whitby Gloss. sv. Anon or Non? the enquiry ‘Sir?’ or 
‘What do you say?’ toa question or remark not heard or 
understood. 

Ananas (anzinas, -4-nas). Also anana. [Soin 
most of the languages of Europe; app. from a native 
Peruvian name /Vavas, it having been first seen by 
Europeans in Peru, and described under the name 
Nanas by André Thevenet, a monk, in 1555. 
Through mistaking the final -s for a plural sign, 
some have made the sing. axaxa.]} 


1. The pine-apple plant (Azanassa sativa) or fruit. 

1613 Purcnas Pilg, I. v. xii. 431 Of their fruits Ananas is 
reckoned one of the best: In taste like an Apricocke, in 
shew a farre off like an Artichoke, but without prickles, 
very sweet of sent. 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad. Bees (1733) II. 
219 The first ananas, or pine-apple, that was brought to per- 
fection in England, grew in his [Sir M. Decker’s] garden at 
Richmond. 1727 THomson Sws22er 685 Witness, thou best 
anana, thou the pride Of vegetable life. 1811 T. BaALDwin 
(¢itZe) Short Practical Directions for the Culture of the 
Ananas, or Pine-apple Tree. 1841 D’Israeti Amen. Lit. 11. 
229 [Rawleigh] had given., England the Virginian tobacco, 
and perhaps the delicious ananas. 


2. An allied West Indian fruit, the Penguin (270- 
melia Pinguin). J. 

Anandrious (ne ndrijas), a. Aled.  [f. Gr. 
avavépia want of manliness or virility (see next) + 
-ous.] Without virility ; impotent. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anandrous (&nz'ndras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dvav- 
d5p-os husbandless, without males (f. dv privative + 
dvép- male) + -ous.] Having no stamens; said of 
the females of dicecious, or the female flowers of 


monececious plants. 
1847 in Craic. 1872 BritteNnin rv/, Bot. X. 47 Anandrous 
state of Erica cinerea. 


+ Ana‘nger, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref.1 (here 
confused with A- pref. 2, and expanded bef. vowel 
into az-)+ ANGER v.] To anger exceedingly. 


ANANGULAR., 


¢1380 Sir Feruméb, 634 Ferumbras was an-angréd sore pat 
Ofliuer] hym stod [so longe]. ?@ 1g00 } trgzdins (Thoms) 
When the emperoure herde this, he was .. sore anangered. 

Anangular (tne ngilas), a. rare—°, [f. AN- 
pref. 10+ ANGULAR] Not angular. 

a1859 WorcesTER cites Goon. 

Ananters, ananthers: sce ANAUNTERS, 

Anantherate (ne‘npérelt), 2. Hot. [fas next 
+-ATE.]| Not furnished with anthers. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. | a 
Anantherous (Xnz'npéras), a. Bot. [f. An- 

pref. 10+ ANTHER+ -0US.] — Destitute of anthers. 

1866 Gray /utrod. Bot., Anantherous, destitute of anthers. 
Ananthous (nzxnpas), @. Bot. [f. Gr. dvavé- 

ns flowerless (f. av priv.+dv@-os flower) + -ous.] 
Destitute of flowers. 

1866 Gray /ntrod. Bot, 523 Ananthous, without flowers. 

Ananthropism (xnanfrdpiz’'m). ([f. Gr. dv 
priv. + dv@pwmop-ds humanity, f. av@pan-os man. ] 
A lack of fellow-feeling or humanity. 

1882 SeeLey Wat. Xefig. 50 Science cannot easily destroy 
our feeling for human beings .. Ifit were otherwise we should 
want a word—Ananthropism—to answer to Atheism. 

anym (x‘nanim). rare. [loosely formed on 
Gr. dva back + dvupza, dvoza name, which properly 
gives ANoNYM (pre-occupied by another meaning). ] 

1867 O. Hamst Mart. Bibliogr., Ananym, the rea] name 
written backwards, as John Dralloc (Collard). 

Anapest (x‘nipest, -p/st). Pros. [ad. L. ana- 
pestus, a. Gr. dvamaoros ‘struck back, reversed,’ 
f. ava back + mai-ev to strike.] 

1. A reversed dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting 
of two short syllables followed by a long one. 

[1589 Putrennam Lng, Poeste(Arb.) 133 For your axafestus 
of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as manifold, modnilésse, rémanént, hdlinésse.| 1678 
Puitiires, Axapest. 1789 Betsuam &ss. I. xii. 222 French 
heroic verse, which consists of four regular anapests. a 1849 
H. Corerwwce ss. II. 116 [The L’Allegro, [1 Penseroso, 
etc.] owe their delightful variety to the judicious intermix- 
ture of trochees, spondees, and even anapzsts. 

2. A verse composed of, or containing, such fect. 

1846 Grote Greece II. 1. vii. 572 The scanty fragments re- 
maining to us of his elegies and anapests. 1861 Gen. P 
‘Tnomrson A udi Alt, [1 I.cxliv. 129 What did the poet laureate 
know about it? | He should have kept to his anapasts. 

Anapestic (xnape'stik, -7stik), z. and sd, [ad. 
L.anapwsiic-us,a.Gr.avanatom Kos: see prec, and-1C.] 

A. adj, Composed of anapzsts. 

1699 Bentiey Pha. in. (T.) I had started a new observa- 
tion about the measures of the anapestick verse. 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Comp. 58 To make the whole Line purely 
Anapeestic, thus: iz thétr triplé Dégrées; dnd thé Regions, 
t6 which. 1847 Grote Greece III. xxix. 66 Tyrtzus..em- 
ployed the Anapzstic metre. 

B. sd. Verses containing anapzstic feet. 

1699 Bentitey Phad. ut. (T.) Several seeming examples 
where an anapestick is terminated with a trochee. 1749 
Numbers in Poet, Comp.58 The rapid Flow of Anapzstics, 
is .. most contrary to the stately Movement of Iambics. 

Anape'stical, a. [f. prec.+-au!.] =prec. 

1841 Franck in //ood’s Ment, (1860) I. 92 To treat the ver- 
sion more frequently anapzstical than is done in the original. 

Anape'stically, adv. rare— [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In anapeestic rhythm. 

1859 in WorcESTER. 

Anapaganize (ccnapé'ginaiz), v. rare—. [f. 
Gr. ava back, over again + PAGANIZE.]_ To make 
pagan or heathen again. 

1831 Soutney in Q. Kev, XLV. 416 The church of St. 
Genevitve was.. anapaganized by tts absurd name of the 
Pantheon. 

Anapeiratic (z:napsircetik), @. Path. [irreg. 
f. Gr. dvametpa-ecOar to exercise; cf. metpatix-ds.] 
“A term applied by Dr. Hammond to paralysis 
resulting from the habitual use of certain muscles 
for a long time, such as wrtter’s paralysis. Syd. 
Soc. Lec. 1879. 

+ A-na‘pes. Obs. In Fustian a napes =0 Napes, 
of Naples. (‘The product of that city became so 
firmly established in public repute that the term 
became corrupted, and needcd explanation.’ Dra- 
pers’ Dict. 041.) 

[1463 Act 3 Edu. JV,v, Que null homme..use ne were 
en araie pur son corps .. ascun fustian, bustian, ne fustian de 
Napuls.] 1575 Lanenam Le?¢. 38 His doobled sleeuez of blak 
woorsted ..a wealt towards the hand offustian anapes. 1611 
Coter., Trife de velours, Valure, Mock-velvet, Fustian an 
Apes. «1627 Mippceton IWks. 1V. 425 One of my neigh- 
bours..set a-fire my fustian and apes breeches. [1660 
Act 12 Chas. II, iv, in Schedule of Rates, Naples fustians 
tript, or velure plaine, the peece containing 15 yards. ] 

|) Anaphora (Anz'féri). Aket. [L. anaphora, 
a. Gr. dvadopa a carrying back, f. ava back + pépew 
to bear.] The repetition of the same word or 
phrase in several successive clauses. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 208 Anaphora, or the 
Figure of Report..as thus: To thinke on death it is a 
miserie, To think on life it is a vanitie : To thinke on the 
world verily it is, To thinke that heare man hath no perfit 
blisse. 1655 GouGe Comm. Hebr. xi. 24 Three times by an 
elegant Anaphora is this phrase, ‘by faith,’ used. 1751 
CHAMBERS Ae Anaphora..such is this of the psalmist: 
The voice of the Lord is powerful: the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty: the voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness. 
1880 in Rosy Sch. Lat. Gram. § 946. 
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Anaphrodisiac (an,x:frodi-ziak), @. and sé. 
Aled. [f. Gr. dv priv. + dppodtoiax-ds veacrcal.] 
A. adj. That diminishes sexual appetite. B. sd. 
A drug having this tendency; an antaphrodisiac. 

1823 Paris & Fonu.. Afed. Jurispr. 1. 209 The anaphro- 
disiac powers of camphor were long believed. 1865 ARKE 
Mat. Med. 587 Drastic catharties act as anaphrodisiacs, 
1875 Woon Therap, (1879) 146 Stadion claims tbat digitalis 
.. may be regarded as a true anaphrodisiae. , 

Anaphroditic (anja-froditik), a. Bol. Ef. Gr. 
avappddir-os without love +-Ic. Cf. Fr. axaphrodit- 
?gue.] Developed without concourse of sexcs. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaphroditous (&njx:frodai'tas), a. [f. as 
prec.+-ous.] Without scxual appetite. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaplastic (napla'stik), 2. Swxg. [f. as next 
+-10; cf. Fr. anaplastigue.) Of or pertaining to 
anaplasty. 

1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. ¢ 

Anaplasty (c‘naplasti). Surg. [a. Fr. ana- 
plastie, {. Gr. dvamdaort-os, vbl. adj. f. avanAdoo-ew 
to form anew: sce -¥3.] Reparation of external 
lesions by the usc of adjacent healthy tissue. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 5 

I Anaplerosis (xenaplirdusis). [mod.L., a.Gr. 
dvandnpwots, f. dva-mAnpo-eav to fill up.] The fll- 
ing up of a deficicncy. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 258 Respecting the voices of 
the three Angels, and Anapleroses of them. 1706 PHitctrs, 
Anaplerosis.. in Surgery, that part of the Art, which restores 
what either Nature has denied, or is otherwise decayed. 
1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Anaflerosis ., filling up of parts 
that have been destroyed, as in wounds, cicatrices, etc. 

Anaplerotic (znaplirytik), @. and 5d, A/ed. 
[ad. assumed Gr, *avamAnpwrixds : see prec. and -1¢.] 

A. adj. Tending to supply deficiencies of tissue. 

1721 Bauer, Anaplerotick Aledicines, such that fill up 
Ulcers with Flesh. 1748 Vegetius' Distemp. Llorses 165 
You put an anaplerotick Medicine upon the Wound, 1853 
in Mayne £xf. Lex, 

B. sé. (in f/.) An anaplerotic substance. 

1706 Pritiirs, Anapleroticks, Medicines that help to fill 
Ulcers with Flesh. 1751 Cuampers Cyct, Anafplerotics are 
the same with what we otherwise call incarnatives. 

+ Anaplero‘tical, ¢. Ods.=prec. 

+ Anaplero'ticalness. Ovs. [f. prec.+-NESS.] 

ve BatLey, Anapleroticalness, the quality of filling up. ; 

napnograph (anepndgraf). [f. Gr. dvanvon 

respiration (f. ava again +mvé-ew to breathe) + 
-ypap-os writing.] An instrument for registering 
the movements and amount of expiration and 
inspiration. 

1870 S. GEE Auscult. & Percuss. ti. § 2% 1 Whether the 
anapnograph will be more useful remains to be seen. 

Anapnoic (cnapndwik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
Pertaining to respiration. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anapnometer (xnipng'mitaz). [fas prec. + 
pérpov a measure: see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the force of respiration ; a spirometer. 

1860 in Fowter Med. Voc. 

Anapodeictic (énjx:podaiktik), @ rare—°. 
[f. Gr. ay priv. -+ drodexrix-ds demonstrable, f. amd 
off, away + Sex-vi-var to show.] Incapable of be- 
ing shown by argument, undemonstrable. 

+ Anapologe'tical, 2. Ods—° [f. Gr. ava- 
moddynt-os inexcusable (f.dv priv.: see APOLOGETIC) 
+ -ICAL.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Anapotlogeticat, inexcusable. 

Anapophysial (znapofirzial), a. Phys. [f. 
next+-Aul.] Of or pertaining to an anapophysis. 

1866 Huxtey Pres. Rem. Caithn. 89 Anapophysial tuber- 
cles .. strong and well developed. 1875 Brake Zool. 16 The 
little development of the metapophysial and anapophysial 
processes. 

Anapophysis (xnipp'fisis). Phys. [f. Gr. ava 
back + dzdqvors offshoot, f. dwé off + pots growth.] 
A small bony process, springing in a backward 
direction from the neural arch of the vertebrix, 
between the metapophysis and diapophysis. 

1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 169 The exogenous 
parts are the diapophysis ..[and] the anapophysis. 1881 
Mivart Cat 39 The posterior process which projects back- 
wards as much as any other part of the vertebra, Is called 
the accessory process, or Anapophysis. 

+ Ana‘pped, fa. pple. Obs. rare—". [f. A- pref. 
1 (or 6) +OEF. Anwppian to Nap.] Sleepy. 

c1305 E, £. Poems (1862) 78 Anapped he was sore. He 
lynede adoun vpon his boc Po he ne mi3te studie nomore. 

Anaptotic (xniptytik), a. [f. Gr. av(a) again 
+anrwrt-os indeclinable +-1c: see Aprotic. (Or 
? f. ava back + mrwrix-ds belonging to case.)] Fall- 
ing back from inflexion, again uninflected. Applied, 
by some, to languagcs, in which most of the in- 
flexions have disappeared by phonetic decay, their 
place being supplied by relational words and rules 
of position. 

1850 Latuam Marieties of Man 12 Languages of the Eng- 
lish type, Anaptotic. 1858 Peny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 378/1 The 
languages of the great European races are never aptotic. 
They are mostly anaptotic, or [else] having amalgamate in- 
flections. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. tt. xiv. § 112 (1875) 
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322 There have grown out of the amalgamate languages the 
*anaptotic' languages. 

Anarch (cask), sb. and a. [ad. Gr. évapy-os 
without a chief or head; ef. Fr. axarche in Cotgr. 
1611, But the Eng. use is conformed to that of 
other derivatives in -avch, as monarch, telrarch,ctc.] 

A. sb, An author of anarchy; a leader of revolt. 

1667 Mitton /’, Z.1. 988 ‘Thuy Satan: and him thus the 
Anarch old ..answer'd. 1728 Pore Duar. tt. 339 Lo! the 
great Anarch’s ancient reign restor'd. 1818 Byron Chrdde 
Har... xv, luperial anarchs doubling human woes. 1848 
If. Minter First Japress. xvii. (1857) 283 The old anarch of 
Infidelity is sure always to effect a transitory lodgment. 

B. adj. [The sb. used tal rare. 

@ 822 SuELLEY Triumph of Life, The anarch chiefs, whose 
force and murderous snares [fad founded niany a sceptree 
bearing line. 

Anarchal (4na4:1k4)), a. rare. [f.as prec. +-AL1.] 

1, Without government; anarchic. 

1824-9 Lanpor /mrag. Conv. (1846) I. 135 Calling those 
bodies of men anarchal which are ina state of effervescence. 

2. Tending to, or involving, anarchy; anarchical. 

1824-9 LANvor /mag. Conv. 1.36 The anarchal doctrines 
of the popish priesthood. 

3.= ANAREH a. 

1840 Blackw, Mag. XLV11. 528 High-sated wealth, deco- 
rous pride of place, Mankind's anarchal kings. 

Anarchial (inazkial), a. rare. [f. ANARCHY + 
-ALL, Cf. anlimontal, arterial.| Of the nature 
of anarchy or confusion ; disorderly, unregulated ; 
anarchical. 

1715 in AsH. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisé.i. § 14 Whether 
it [the mere averment of his own unfounded sentiments] is 
notanarchial. 1879 Lewes Psychol,i. 5 Each worker brings 
his labours as a contribution to a common fund, not as an 
anarchial displacement of the labours of predecessors. 

Anarchic (anaukik), 2. [f. Gr. avapx os (see 
ANARCH) + -IC; after dpxixdés. Cf. Fr. anarchique, 
Cotgr. 1611.] Of or belonging to anarchy ; without 
1ule or government, lawless. 

1790 Burke ry. Rev. Wks. V. 234 The barbarous anarchick 
despotism of Turkey. /é:d. 401 They expect that they shall 
hold in obedience an anarchic people by an anarchic army. 
1850 CariyLe Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 260 The whole 
world risen into anarchic mutiny. 1869 SEELEY £ss. & 
Lect, iv. 118 Culture itself has become anarchic. 

Anarchical (4na-1kikal),@. [f.as prec. + -1CaL.] 

1.= ANaRcuic. 

1597 Howson Serv., 24 Dec., 29 That state was not an- 
archicall, or without authoritie. 1660 C. Bonn Scutuon Reg. 
68 Then might the king make the acting of his people against 
him Treason.. which would bring all to Anarchical con- 
fusion. 1766 tr. Beccaria, Crimes xiii. 49 Formalities.. 
which will place anarchical impunity on the throne of justice. 
1860 Motitey Nether? (1868) I. i. 19 That powerful, turbu- 
Ient, but most anarchical little commonwealth. 

2. Connected with, tending to, or involving anarchy. 

1649 C. Waker //ist. /ndef. tt. 149 Who under colour of 
Merchandise vent Antimonarchicalland Anarchicall Tenents. 
1797 Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 107/2 The propagation of 
their anarchical doctrines. 1847 Lewes //ist. Phitos. I. 
31 Anarchical efforts have ended in universal ay ie 


Ana‘rchically, adv. [f. prec.+-Lty?.} In an 


anarchic or anarchical manner or condition; in de’ 
fiance of existing order, lawlessly. 

1872 Lippon Elem, Relig. iv. 152 It [the earth] cannot 
plunge anarchically through space. 5 

Anarchism (znaskiz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dvapx- 
os (see ANARCH)+-ISM.] The principles or practice 
of anarchy, or anarchists. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 153 This Bill.. will prove 
the mother of absolute Anarchisme. 1656 BLount Glossozr., 
Anarchism, the Doctrine, Positions or Art of those that 
teach anarchy; also the being itself of the people without a 
Prince or Ruler. 1882 Sir C. Ditke in Daly News 3 July 2/6 
Russian Nihilism, German Social Democracy, and French 
Anarchism were, in a high degree, the children of Protection. 

Anarchist (2 narkist). [fas prec.+-1st. Cf. 
mod.Fr, axarchiste.] One who admits of no ruling 
power ; an advocate or promoter of anarchy; one 
who upsets settled order. 

1678 Cucwortu /ntell. Syst. 319 That the Egyptians were 
universally Atheists and Anarchists, such as.. resolved all 
into Sensless Matter as the first and highest Principle. 1791 
Bentuam Anarch. Fallac. Wks. 1843 I. 498 The anarchist 
.. denies the validity of the law..and calls upon all man- 
kind to rise up in a mass, and resist the execution of it. 1862 
Il. Spencer First Princ. t i.§ 2 (1875) 10 The anarchist who 
denies the right of any government ..to trench upon his in- 
dividual freedom. 

b. alirtb. quasi-adj. 

1812 Soutuey in QO. Rev. VIII. 346 That some of the 
anarchist writers are in the pay of France. 

Anarchize (znarkaiz), v. [f Gr. dvapx-os (see 
ANARCH)+-1ZE; cf. sonarchise and mod.Fr. anarch- 
tser.| ‘To render anarchic, reduce to anarchy; to 
destroy thc settled order of. 

1800 CoLeripcE Own Times {. 263 That Suwarrow, though 
he had rescued the North of Italy from its invaders, should 
have pillaged and anarchised it. "1815 T. Jerrerson Hf 77?. 
(1830) IV. 248 To anarchize by gold the governnient he could 
not overthrow by arms. 

Anarchy (x niski). Also 6-7 -ie. (ad. Gr. 
dvapxia, n. of state f. dvapx-os without a chief or 
head, f. dv priv. +dpxds leader, chief. The word 
was also adopted in med.L. anarchia, and Fr. av- 
archie (Cotgr. 1611), from one or other of which 
the Eng. may have been immediately taken.] 

20-2 
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1. Absence of government ; a state of lawlessness 
due to the absence or inefficiency of the supreme 
power ; political disorder. 

1539 TAVERNER Fvasin. Prov. (1552) 43 This unleful lyberty 
or lycence of the multytude is called an Anarchie. 1605 
Bacon Adz, Learn, un, xxiil. § 36 (1873) 241 Pompey .. made 
it his design .. to cast the state into an absolute anarchy and 
confusion. 1664 H. More Alyst. /xig. 219 A Polity without 
an Head .. would not bea Polity, but Anarchy. 1796 BurkE 
Corr. IV. 389 Except in cases of direct war, whenever govern- 
ment abandons law, it proclaims anarchy. 1840 CARLYLE 
fferoes (1858) 277 Without sovereigns, true sovereigns, tem- 
poral and spiritual, I see nothing possible but an anarchy; 
the hatefullest of things. 1878 Lecxy Aug. iz 1824 C, 1.1. 
12 William threatened at once to retire to Holland and leave 
the country to anarchy. , 

2. ¢ransf. Absence or non-recognition of authority 
and order in any sphere. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. x. 283 The waste Wide Anarchie of 
Chaos, 1821 Byron Savdaz. 1. ii. (1868) 356 The satraps un- 
controll’d, the gods unworshipped, And all things in the 
anarchy of sloth. 1831 Brewster Newfon (1855) II. xix. 
205 Some of the provincial mints were in a state of anarchy. 

a. Non-recognition of moral law; moral disorder. 

1656 CowLey C/ivonicle ix, Thousand worse Passions then 
possest The Inter-regnum of my Breast. Bless me from such 
an Anarchy! 1713 STEELE Exglishm. No. 7.44 The Licen- 
tious are in a State of barbarous Anarchy. 1875 HAMERTON 
Intell. Life vi. ii. 203 A moral anarchy difficult to conceive. 

b. Unsettledness or conflict of opinion. 

@ 1661 FuLLER(in WEssTeER) There being then.. ananarchy, 
as I may term it,in authors and their reckoning of years. 
1719 YounG Revenge 1v.i, No more I'll bear this battle of 
the mind, This inward anarchy. 1754 CHESTERF. in Boswell 
Johnson (1816) 1. 237 Our language is, at present, in a state 
of anarchy. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 3 An an- 
archy of thought,—a perpetuity of mental revolutions. 

V Ana‘reta, Obs. Astrol. [Incorrect f. anzrefa, 
Latinized ad. Gr. dvaipérns destroyer, murderer.] 
‘The killing Planet threatning Death in a Nativity.’ 
Phillips 1696. Hence Anaretic a. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. civ. 529 The Anareta, or Inter- 
ficient Planet, is he who is placed in the eighth house. 1819 
J. Witson Dict. Astrol. 2, Anareta, the planet that destroys 
life. /é¢d. 3 Violent deaths are caused when both the Malefics 
have dignities in the Anaretic place. 

+ Ana‘rmed, #//. a. Obs. [variant of ENARMED: 
see AN- pref. 4.] | Armed, in arms. 

¢1500 Lancelot 615 Rather I shall.. Resaue my deith an- 
armyt wnder sheld. /éyd. 2219 Al anarmyt they Come to 
the King. /éd. 2499 Al enarmyt both with spere and scheld. 

+ Ana‘rrow, v. Obs. rare—. [f. A- pref. 
+ OE. zarwian to NaRRowW, also to trouble, afilict. 
Cf. L. angustus.] To cramp, crush, dishearten. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 3346 He makith heom way with scharpe 
launce; Thy men anarwith thy continaunce. 

Anarthrous (&naupras). [f. Gr. dv priv. + 
ap@p-ov joint, (in grammar) the article, + -ous.] 

1. Of Greek sbs.: Used without the article. 

1808 Mippteton Grk Article (1841) 102 When it [és] is 
employed to denote that every individual of that species is 
spoken of, then the Substantive is anarthrous. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul I, 185 Ppadat dytae..a proper name for the Scrip- 
tures, and therefore anarthrous. 

2. Phys. Jointless ; or so fat as to appear so. 

1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Anarthrously (na iprosli), adv. 
-LY2.] Without the (Greek) article. 

1852 ALForD Grk. Test. II. 308 Novos ..is never thus an- 


arthrously used as=6 vduos except where usage will account 
for such omission of the article. 


Ana'rthrousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Omission of the (Greek) article. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 516 xote, The spread of Christi- 
anity is naturally marked by the increasing anarthrousness 
(omission of the article) of its commonest terms. 

Anartic, obs. rare form of ANTARCTIC. 

Anasarca (xnisa1k3). Path. [f. Gr. dvd up + 
capt (aapxa) flesh; perh. orig. a phrase, or adj. 
sing. fem., but at length taken as sb.] A dropsical 
affection of the subcutaneous cellular tissue of a 
limb or other large surface of the body, producing 
a very puffed appearance of the flesh. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vit.\ii. (1495) 265 The dropesye 
that hyghte Yposarca other Anasarca. 1681 tr. W7é/is’ Rem. 
Afed. Wks., Anasarca, the watry dropsy swelling up the 
whole flesh. 1732 Arsutunot Xuéles of Diet 391 When the 
Lymph stagnates, or is extravasated, under the Skin, it is 
called an Anasarka, 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. & Phys. 1.425/2 
Symptoms of sea-scurvy .. with anasarca of the lower limbs. 

b. ¢ransf, and fig. 

1807 Edin. Rev. XI. 83 A similar fanciful analogy has in- 
duced him to give the name of Anasarca to the redundant 
moisture that is perceived in vegetables during wet weather. 
1841 D'Israeu Amen. Lit, (1859) 1. 316 An aged power dis- 
solving in its own corruption, which... looked with compla- 
cency on its own unnatural greatness, its political anasarca. 
1873 Treas. Bot. (ed. 2) 61 Anasarca, a condition of plants 
analogous to dropsy. 

Anasarcous (xnasa-1kos), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or showing signs of, anasarca. 

1676 WisEMAN Chirurg. 1. xxiii (R.) I found .. his legs 
anasarcous, and his back and hips excoriated, with lying in 
bed. 1738 D. Bayne Gout 100 Rheumatick anasarcous tu- 
mors or swellings. 1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 63/1 
Anasarcous dropsy is the only disease in which the fat of 
the adipose membrane is entirely consumed. 

Anasei'smic, a. [f. Gr. dvd up + cetop-ds earth- 
quake +-ic.] (See quot.) 


{f. prec. + 
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1881 J. MiLNne in Nature No. 632. 126 Anaseismic shocks, 
or those where vertical motion is prominent. 

+ Anasta‘Itic, (¢. and) sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. ava- 
oradttx-ds tending to check (f. dva back + oréAA-euv 
to send) +-1c.] (See quot.) 

1775 AsH, Axastaltics, medicines of a restringent quality. 
1860 FowLER Mid. Voc. Anastaltic, synonym of ‘styptic.’ 

Anastatic (eenaste'tik), a. [f. Gr. dvacraas 
resurrection ; cf. o7atix-ds causing to stand.] Of 
the nature of revival ; sfvc. applicd to a printing 
process, in which facsimiles of writing, drawings, or 
letter-press are produced by a transfer process from 
zinc plates. 

1849 Hep. Brit, Assoc. 120 On Anastatic Printing and its 
various combinations by H. E. Strickland, M.A. 1859 
-ithengzum 12 Feb., The anastatic process has two advan- 
tages over lithography. 

Anastomasis, -atic, obs. ff. ANASTOMOSIS, -OTIC. 

Anastomo’sant, A//. a. vare—°. [a. Fr. ana- 
Stomosant, pr. pple. of azastomoser: see next.] 
Anastomosing. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anastomose (anz'stémduz), v. [a. Fr. avasto- 
mose-r, {. anastomose, f. mod.L. anastomosis, f. Gr. 
dvagTouwo-ts: see ANASTOMOSIS.] a. ¢varts.To con- 
nect by anastomosis (? 04s.). b. z¢r. To communi- 
cate by anastomosis, to intercommunicate, inoscu- 
late. Said of blood-vessels, sap-vessels, rivers, and 
branches of trees. 

1697 in P&zl. Trans. XIX. 465 The Umbilical Arteries 
which are anastomosed with the Veins of the Matrix. 1788 
ANDERSON in P&il. Trans. LXXIX.158 An elongation of 
the sword-like cartilage .. having anastomosed with that 
boneatthesymphysis. 1830 LinpLey .Va?¢. Syst. Bot. Introd. 
22 The veins of their leaves .. anastomosing in various ways, 
so as to form a reticulated plexus of veins of unequal size. 
1858 Grixie //est. Boulder v.75 The ribs not straight, but 
irregularly anastomosing, that 1s, running into and coalescing 
with each other. 1881 R. Burtonin Academy 21 May 367/1 
The Libu and the Lungo-é-ungo influents have anastomosed 
to form the Liambai-zamhese. 

Ana‘stomosed, ///.a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Con- 
nected by anastomosis. 

1789 ANDERSON in Pid. Trans. LX XIX. 66, I found the 
chasms or divisions anastomosed through every part of it. 
1868 WricHTt Ocean I. v. 119 Substance of the skeleton car- 
tilaginous, fibres anastomosed in all directions. 

Anastomosing (Anx'stémduzin), vd/. sb. [fas 
ptec. + -ING1.] = ANASTOMOSIS. 
c1810 ABERNETHY Surg. Hks. (1827) II. 49 A slight hemor- 
rhage .. from the anastomosing of the vessels. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1.15/1 This artery .. terminates by ana- 
stomosing with the internal mammary. 
Ana‘stomosing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
Communicating by anastomosis ; inosculating. 

1795 Haicuton in Phil. Trans. LX XXV. 198 The anasto- 
mosing nervous filaments. 1842 Blackw. Alag. 11.170 A 
Flemish landscape, irrigated by anastomosing ditches. 1854 
CARPENTER Cop. Phys. v. 223 The arteries .. terminate in 
a complex system of anastomosing tubes. 

| Anastomosis (4nz:stéméusis). 7. -ovses. 
Also 7-8 -asis. [mod.L., a. Gr. dvaorépwors, n. of 
action f. dvacropd-ey to furnish with a mouth or 
outlet.] Intercommunication between two vessels, 
channels, or distinct branches of any kind, by a 
connecting cross branch. Applied originally to the 
cross communications between the arteries and veins, 
or other canals in the animal body; whence to 
similar cross connexions in the sap-vessels of plants, 
and between rivers or their branches ; and now to 
cross connexions between the separate lines of any 
branching system, as the branches of trees, the veins 
of leaves, or the wings of insects. 

1615 CrookE Body of Max 379 By Anastomosis. .or apertion 
and opening of two vessels one into another. 1630 May Con tz. 
Lucan 1, 200 As they through each other glide Make many 
knots, as if they tooke a pride In these strange foldings, 
and themselves did please In those admired Anastomoses. 
1769 in PAil. Trans. LIX. 201 The lymphatics of the stomach 
..- have very numerous anastomoses. 1856 H. Mitter 7Jes/. 
Rocks 446 We sometimes find cases of anastomosis among 
the stems of the higher plants. 1859 R. Burton in Fru. 
R. G. S. X XIX. 234 The African name for a central lake is 
‘Tanganyika, signifying an anastomosis, or a meeting-place. 
1879 Dresser in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 151/2, Much of 
the Celtic ornament .. consisted of an anastomosis, or net- 
work of often grotesque creatures, 

Anastomotic (anz:stémp'tik), a. (andsd.) [ad. 
L. anastomotic-us, a. Gt. dvacropwri-ds pertaining 
to opening, f. dvacropd-ev: see prec. In sense 1 
often written azasfomatic, with reference to Gr. 
oTopatixds pertaining to the mouth.] 

+1. (As in Latin) Applied to medicines designed 
to open the mouths of vessels. Also used sadbst. Obs. 

1657 Physical Dict., Anastomaticum, medicine opening 
obstructions. 1706 Puittirs, Avastomoticks, medicines that 
open and widen the Orifices of the Vessels, so as to cause the 
Blood to circulate freely and pass easily out of the Arteries 
into the Veins: or Medicines which serve to open the Pores 
and Passages. 1721 Baitry, Anastomaticks ..as Purgatives, 
Sudorificks, and Diureticks. 1839 Hooper Afed. Dict. 101 
Axnastomotic, a term anciently applied to medicines which 
were supposed to open the mouths of vessels. 

2. Pertaining to or forming anastomosis; providing 
intcrcommunication. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 97/2 By ..the enlarge- 
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ment of. the anastomotic branches, the whole system of the 
circulation is gradually being altered. 1847-9 /d¢d. IV. 450/2 
‘The anastomotic distribution of the bile-ducts. 

|| Anastrophe (anz:strdf7). Rhet. [Gr.dvacrpopn 
a turning back, f. dva back+ orpég-ev to tum.] 
Inversion, or unusual arrangement, of the words or 
clauses of a sentence. 

1577 H. Peacuam Gard. Elog. (T.) Anastrophe, a prepos- 
terous order, or a backward setting of words, thus: 4é/ 
Italy about I went, which is contrary to plain order, 7 wert 
about all Italy. 1785 WaLkER Rhet. Gram. (T.) Anastrophe 
.. by which we place last, and perhaps at a great distance 
from the beginning of the sentence, what, according to the 
common order, should have been placed first. 1871 in Pxéd, 
Sch. Lat. Gram. 446. 

Anatase (x'natzis). A/in. [a. Fr. anatase, ad. 
Gr. dvarag-ts extension, f. dvd up + ra- stem of Teiv- 
ev to stretch.] | Haiiy’s name (in reference to the 
length of its crystal) for the native oxide of titanium, 
for which Dana prefers De Saussure’s OCTAHEDRITE. 

1843 Humste Dict. Geol., Anatase, pyramidal titanium .. 
a pure octahedral oxyde of titanium. 1878 GuRNey Cryst. 
82 Anatase and Rutile have an identical composition, both 
being titanium dioxide. 

+Anathem, 5d. Ods. [a. Fr. axzatheme (12th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. azathema: see next. Rhymes 
with he in Sylvester, with dveam in Drummond. ] 

1. One accursed. = ANATHEMA I. rare. 

1555 HarpsrieLp Divorce Hen. VII 1 (1878)149 Pope Julius 
was an anatheme and accursed for dispensing with the same. 

2. Asentence of damnation, acurse, = ANATHEMA 2. 

e1555 Harrsmetp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 61 Terrible 
anathems and excommunications. 1598 SyLvesTeR Dz Bar- 
tas, Captaines 386 The voice divine . . [had] choicely armed 
them ’Gainst Jericho, with his owne anathem. c¢ 1630 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems (1711) 10/2 My voice, now cleave 
the earth with anathems.. Till.. life a slumber is of fearfull 
dreams. 1648 Gace West. Jud. iii. (1655) 8 Excommunicated 
with an Anathem. 

Anathema (Anz pima). [a. L. aathema an 
excommunicated person, also the curse of excom- 
munication, a. Gr. dva@eya, orig. ‘a thing devoted,’ 
but in later usage ‘a thing devoted to evil, an 
accursed thing’ (see Hom. ix. 3). Orig. a var. of 
dva@npa an offering, a thing set up (to the gods), 
n. of product f. dvar:0évar to set up, f. dva up + 
ridévac (stem @e-) to place. /7. anathemas ; also, 
in sense 3, anathe*mata. Cf. prec., and ANA- 
THEME. } 

I. From eccl. Greek and Latin. 

1. Anything accursed, or consigned to damnation. 
Also quasi-adj. Accursed, consigned to perdition. 

1526[See ANATHEMA MarANaTHA]. 1625 Bacon £ss., Good- 
ness (Arb.) 207 He would wish to be an Anathema from 
Christ, for the Salvation of his Brethren. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Sepa r. (1849) 162 Delivered over unto Satan, proclaimed pub- 
licans, heathens, anathema. 1765 Tucker L¢. Nat. II. 299 
Saint Paul wished to become anathema himself, so he could 
thereby save his brethren. 

2. The formal act, or formula, of consigning to 
damnation. a. The curse of God. b. The great 
curse of the church, cutting off a person from the 
communion of the church visible, and formally 
handing him over to Satan; or denouncing any 
doctrine or practice as damnable. Hence c. Any 
denunciation or imprecation of divine wrath against 
alleged impiety, heresy, etc. d. A curse or impre- 
cation generally. 

(The weakening of the sense has accompanied the free use 
of azathemas as weapons of ecclesiastical rancour.) 

a. 21619 Donne Brathan. (1644) 192 Which Anathema .. 
was utter damnation, as all Expositors say. 1756 BurKE 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 64 The divine thunders out his 
anathemas. 1877 Moztey Univ. Seri. ii. 37 To strike with 
His anathema those who made a gain of their virtues. 

b. 1590 Swinsurn 7estaments 60 Vnlesse he be excom- 
municate with that great curse, which is called Anathema, 
1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. v. xi. 404 The Donatists, 
whilest blessing themselves, cared not for the Churches Ana- 
thema’s. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 256 An Anathema... differs 
from an Excommunication only in respect of a greater kind 
of Solemnity. 1769 Ropertson Charles V, III. vin. 71 
Against all who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, ana- 
themas were denounced. 1844 GLapstone Gleanings V. xlv. 
114 The Pope.. hascondemned the slave trade—but no more 
heed is paid to his anathema than to the passing wind. 

ec. 1782 Priestiey Nat. § Rev. Relig. 11. 80 The Moham- 
medans denounce anathemas against unbelievers. 1850 
GiapsTone Gleanings V. xiv, 182 To deliver over to ana- 
thema the memories of our forefathers in the Church. 

d. 1691 Norris Pract. Désc. go Willing rather to err with 
the Multitude..than incur the great Censure, the heavy 
Anathema of Singularity. @ 1757 Cisser in Dilworth Pofe 
16 How then could you thunder out such anathema’s on 
your own enemies? 1827 Lytton Pelham \xvii. (1840) 294 
*Confound the man!’ was my mental anathema. 1867 Lyp. 
Cup Romance Repub. xx.237 The Signor .. succeeded in 
smothering his half-uttered anathemas. 


II. From the earlier sense of dvd0«ya or dva6npa. 
(In this sense better pronounced xnap7‘ma.) 


3. A thing devoted or consecrated to divine use. 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 39 Anathema (saith Chrisos- 
tome) are those things which being consecrated to God, are 
laied up from other things. 1608 Torsett Serpents 779 Will 
not permit a [spider's] web—the very pattern, index, and 
anathema of supernatural] wisdome—to remain untouched. 
1857 Bircn Axnc. Pottery (1858) I. 178 The little figures, in 
the shape of animals..may have been votive offerings to 
the gods, such anathemata being offered by the poor. 
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Anathema Maranatha (meringipi). [Gr. 


dyddepa a thing accursed; Mapay d@a = Syriac 

JL .ea0 mara'n ethe ‘the Lord hath come.’ (The 
pron. ought to be marce:njatha-.)] These words 
occur together in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. According to 
modern criticism, J/aran atha is a distinct sentence 
having no connexion with Avathema; but in earlier 
texts of the Greek it was connected with it and 
theconnexion variously explained ; hence Anathema 
Maranatha has been taken as a portentously in- 
tensified form of Anathema in its various senses. 

1526 TinDaLe 1 Cor. xvi. 22 Yf eny nian love not the lorde 
Jesus Christ, the same be anathema maranatha, [Wyctir, 
Be he cursid, mara natha. 161x Let him bee Anathema 
Maranatha. 1881 (\Aevtsecd!) Let him be Anathema. Maran- 
atha.] 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Others will have 
Anathema maranatha to have answered to the third and 
highest degree of excommunication among the Jews. 1856 
Mrs. Stowe Dred 11. ii. 23, 1 don’t see the sense of such an 
anathema maranatha as we got to-day. 

+Ana‘themate, v. Obs. rare—. [f. med.L. 
anathemat- ppl. stem of anathemd-re to anathema- 
tize, f. ANATHEMA.] To anathematize, to accurse. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 145 A countrey.. anathemated, for 
the death of Christ. 

Anathematic (x:ni,p/mz'tik), @. rare. [ad. 
Gr. dva@nparix-ds, f dva9nya a votive offering: see 
ANATHEMA IT.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
an anathema or offering. 

1850 Leiten Miller's Anc. Art § 361 The so-called Bathyl- 
lus of Samos... and the anathematic reliefs there mentioned. 

+ Ana:‘thema'tical, @. and sd. Obs. rare [f. 
Gr, dvaGeparix-os (see ANATHEMA and -Ic) + -ALl.] 
A. adj, Of the nature of an anathema. B. 5d.= 
ANATHEMA, 

1583 £.xec. Treason (1675) 32 [Also in Fieminc Contn. 
Holiushed \11. 1365/2] Their Curses, their Excommunica- 
tions, their Sentences, and most solemn Anathematicals. 1775 
Asn, Anathematical, relating to an anathema, 

Ana:‘thema'tically, a/v. rare—°. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In anathematical manner; by means of 
solemn cursing. 


748 ASH. 

+Anathematism. Ods. [ad. Gr. dvaGepa- 
Tigpés cursing, excommunication, f. dvaGepari{-av: 
see ANATHEMATIZE and -1sm. Cf. Fr. anathéma- 
tisme.] The formal statement or declaration of an 
anathema, an ecclesiastical denunciation. 

1565 Harpine in Jewel Def. A fol. (1611) 269 Theodorites 
reprehension of the eleuenth Anathematisme against Nes- 
torius. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudit. mi. iii. $13 A law 
of Justinian, forbidding anathematisms to be pronounced 
against the Jewish Hellenists. 1699 BuRNET 39 -dr?. Introd. 
3 With Anathematisms against the contrary Doctrines. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., The decrees of councils are com- 
monly guarded by anathematisins. 

Anathematization ane pimiataizet fan). [ad. 
med.L. anathematization-em, n. of action f, ana- 
thematizd-re to ANATHEMATIZE. Cf. Fr. avathc- 
matisation in Cotgr. 1611.] The action of ana- 


thematizing, or (formally) pronouncing accursed. 

1593 Bitsox Gout. Ch. 26 Anathernatization from the people 
of God. 1645 Catamy Judictm. Eug. 16 From this hatred 
followeth Excommunications, Anathematizations, etc. 1865 
Dickens Wut. Fr, 1, 1x Venerable parent promptly resorts 
to anathematization, and turns him out. 


Anathematize (anz'p/mitaiz), v. [a. Fr. az- 
thématise-r, ad, L. anathematiza-re (Augustine, 
Jerome), f. Gr. dva@eparif-ayv, f. dvadépar-, stem of 
dvaGeya: see ANATHEMA and -1zE. By-forms neg- 
lecting the Cr. stem were ANATHEMIZE and AN.- 
THEMATE = med.L. avathemda-re.] 

1. trans. To pronounce an anathema against, to 
consign to Satan, to curse. Properly of formal 
cursing by ecclesiastics, whence extended to im- 
precation or malediction generally. 

1566 T. Starceton Ret. Untr. Fewel iv. 137 Unlesse within 
ten dayes.. he doe anathematise and accurse.. his wicked 
preaching and doctrine. 1611 Cotcr., duathenatiser,toana- 
thematize, devote unto thedevill. 164x Mitton Ausmadv. 
(1851) 205 Gold hath been anathematiz’d for the idolatrous 
use. 1699 Burner 39 Art, xix. 185 He was anathematized by 
several of the succeeding Popes. 1796 Morse mer. Geog. 
II, 422 ‘All heresies... anathematised by the church, I do 
likewise condemn, reject, and anathematise.’ 1838 DickENs 
Nich. Nick, x.(C. D. ed.) 79 Mr. Mantalini anathematising 
the stairs with great volubility. 1850 Kincstey A/?¢. Locke 1. 
(1879) 9 Clergymen, who anathematize us for wandering into 
Unitarianism— you, you have driven us thither. 

2. abso/. To utter anathemas, to curse. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 11.11.1, vi. 160 Well may mankind 
shriek, inarticulately anathematising as they can. 1847 
Baruam /ugol. Leg., How some begin to bless—some ana- 
thematize. 

Anathematized (Anepimitsizd), sp/. a. [f. 
prec.+-ED.] Pronounced to be accursed. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xx. § 7/1873) The elected saints 
of God have wished themselves anathematized. .in an ecstasy 
of charity. 1705 HickERINGILL /riest-cr. 1V.(1721) 239 Per- 
haps the Anathematized Sinner will not pay the Knave a 
Groat. 1868 R. Vaucuan Ess. § Rev. 1. 55 Their sermons 
commonly exhibited, not a Saviour crucified, but a heretic 
anathematized. 

Anathematizer (Anz pimatai:za1). [f.as prec. 

+-ER!.] One who pronounces an anathema, 
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1647 Hanmonp MV orks (1684) iv. 470 The censorious anathe- 
matizer, that breathes out woes and damnations. 1649 Br. 
Hate Cases of Conse. u,v, How many famous churches 
-. have been less guilty than their anathematizers. 

Ana‘ themati:zing, v4/. 5d. [f.as prec.+-1NGl.] 
The pronouneing of an anathema or curse. 

1753 Cuaspers Cycl. Supfp., Anathematizing amounts to 
the same with excommunicating. 1880 Ruskin Our Fathers 
Have Told Us. i. 26 Without any oratorizing, anathema- 
tizing, or any manner of disturbance, we find the Roman 
Knigiit made Bishop of ‘Tours. 

Ana'themati:zing, ///.c. [f.asprec. + -1NG?.] 
Uttering or pronouncing anathemas. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Coucord 4 Delivering up to Satan, and 
the great Anathematizing Exconimunication. 1709 STRYPE 
Aun, Ref.1. Wi. 613 This anathematizing bull. 1833 1. Tay- 
tor Fanat?, viii. 303 An anathematizing Deity. 

Anatheme .xnapim). [a. Fr.avatheme (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. enathéma a dedicated offering, a. Gr. dvaOnpa 
a thing set up: see ANATHEMA 3.] An offering 
dedicated to God. 

1654 Lestrance Charles /,71 Colours taken forty four, 
hung up as An{a]themes..in the Church of Nostre Dame. 
1850 Leitcr J/itller’s Anc. Art § 286 The pillars .. upon 
which were destined to be placed cauldrons, tripods and 
other anathemes. 

Anatheme, variant of ANaTHEM, Ods., anathema. 

+Ana:themiza'tion. Ols. rare. [f. Ana- 
THEMIZE + -ATION.] = ANATHEMATIZATION. 

1549 Cuatoner Erasm. Moritz Enc. Pija, They sticke 
hardily to theyr..anathemisacions and peincted pictures. 
axsss Garpiner in Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 1) 751/2 A solemne 
anathemization ofall those that woulde call an image an idol. 

Ana‘themize, v. vere. [f. ANATHEM or ANA- 
THEMA + -1ZE, the Gr. stem anathemat- being neg- 
leeted ; ef. ANATHEMATE.] = ANATHEMATIZE. 

1674 Marvett Gen. Counc. Wks. 1875 1V. 132 Would you 
anathemize, banish, imprison, execute us, and burn our books? 
1689 HickeRINGILL Wodest /uq. iii. 29 They might Anatham- 
ize, and Curse, till their Hearts should ake. 1837 Blackzw, 
cael 837 To anathemize the horrors of the anti- Poor 

aw bill. 


+ Ana‘tical. Os. rare—'. [f. Ana adv. + -ICAL, 
with imitative -/-; cf. édentical, enncatical, etc.) 
Containing equal quantities of each ingredient. 

1671 J. WeasteR Jetadlogr. xi. 154 The four Elements are 
in Gold, joyned together in an equal and anatical proportion. 

+ Anati‘ferous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. mod.L. 
anattfer-us (fanas(anati-) duck + -ferus producing) 
+-0US.] Producing ducks or geese; 7.¢. produc- 
ing barnacles, formerly supposed to grow on trees, 
and dropping off into the water below, to turn to 
‘Tree-geese’ (Pennant II. 238), whence also the 
trivial name of the Barnacle Lefas anatifera. 
(Blount erron. refers the word to L. avas, defining 
it ‘that brings the disease or age of old women.’) 


1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ef. 133 Anatiferous trees, whose 
corruption breaks forth into Bernacles. 


Anatine (natin), 2. rare—°. [ad. L. anatinus, 
f. anat-cm duck: see -INE.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a duck. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Anato, anatto, variants of ANATTA. 


Anatocism (Anzx'tésiz’m). arch. [ad. L. anato- 
cism-us, a, Gr, dvatoxiop-os compound interest, f. 
avatoxi(-ev to take interest upon interest, f. dva 
again + roxi¢-ev to lend on interest, f.réxos interest, 
fit. something produced, f. rix-r-ev (rex-) to pro- 
duce.] Compound interest. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Anatoctsnr, a yeerly revenue of 
usury, and taking usury for usury. 1704 PArl. Trans. XXV. 
1700 Arithmetick..with its application to Anatocism, Com- 
pound Interest, and Annuities, 1767 HeBERDEN ¢érd. LVII. 
462 By the rule of anatocism, they [the inhabitants] have 
increased at the rate of 1-o082 per cent. per annum. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. L11. 727, Researches on the questions of 
Nautical Interest .. of Anatocism, etc. 

+ A-natome (3 syllables). Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. 
dvaropy: see AXATOMY.] By-form of Anatomy 
(in various senses). 

1658 Coxaine Odstin, Lady Poems (- 669) 393 And wear my 
body to an Anatome. 1676 PAil. Trans. X1. 743 An Ana- 
tome of a Tortoise, shewing, that what the ribs are in other 
Animals, the upper-shell is in Tortoises. 

Anatomic (xnitgmik), @. rare. [a. L. anato- 
mucus (or its Fr. ad. anatomigue 16th c. in Littré), 
a. Gr. dvaropux ds skilled in anatomy, f. dvarop7: 
see ANAToMY and -Ic.] Of or pertaining to ana- 
tomy. Also fig. 

1712 Brackmore Creatiou (1786: 228 The learned, who with 
anatomic art Dissect the mind. 1762 H. Watrote Vertuc's 
Auecd. Patut. (1786) 111. 195 The anatomic figure com- 
monly seen in the shops of apothecaries. r80x Fusen Lect, 
Art, The mere anatomic verdict of Benvenuto Cellini. 1858 
TuHackeray /trgiu.ix. 69 To knowculinary anatomic secrets. 

Anato'mical, a. [f. as prec. + -IcAt.] 

1. Belonging to, or connected with, the study or 
practice of anatomy or dissection. 

1986 T. B. La Primaudaye’s Fr, Acad, To Reader, To 
make this use of the anatomicall consideration of our bodies. 
1665 Phil. Traus. 1.75 Many considerable Medical and 
Anatomical inquiries. 1724 Watts Log. J.) An anatomical 
knife, which dissects an aninial body. 1753 IlocartH dna/. 
Beauty i. 16 The superior anatomical knowledge .. of the 
ancients, 1821 W. Craic Drawing i. 40 A celebrated ana- 
tomical draftsman, 1878 Bryant Pract. Sur. 1.68 Anato- 
nical or Pathological Tubercle is a chronic skin affection 
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..met with on the hands of those constantly engaged in 
making post-niortem examinations, ; 

2. Of anatomy; struetural, anatomic; also /ramsy/. 

1627 Hakewite A fol, (1630) 244 The perfiting of the ana- 
tomical..artin this latterage. «1704 Lockr(J.) The minute 
anatomical parts of niatter. 1840 Dickens Baru. Rudge 
xxxix.tC. D.ed.) 185 Putting his fingers .. on Hugh’s throat 
.. as if he were studying the anatomical development of that 
part of his frame. 1863 Ramsay PAys, Geogr. iil. (1878) 36 
The anatomical structure or existing Physical Geography of 
our island. 1880 Bastian trad 29 ‘The anatomical ele- 
inents of nervous tissiies. 

Anatomically, a/v. [f. prec.+-L¥2.) In 
an anatomical manner; according to anatomy; by 
means of dissection. 

1646 Sik T. Browne J’seud. Ep. 111 While some affirmed 
it had no gall, intending onely thereby no evidence of anger 
or fury, others have construed it anatomically, and denied 
that part at all. 1737 H. Brackis Farriery Imipr. 1756) 
II, vi. 286 Let any one take the Trouble of enquiring int> 
the Thing anatomically, 1831 Cartyze Arse. LIL. x5 Anato- 
mically studied, that it may be medically aided, 1873 A. 
Fuxt Phys. Man i, 13 ‘The nervous system is anatomically 
distinct. 

Anatomico- (enatgmiko), comb. form of AN.A- 
TOMIC, -AL, as in anatomico-physiological, at 
onee anatomteal and physiologtcal. 

1790 SWAINSTON (f¢¢/e) Thoughts Physiological .. with some 
Cases and Anatomico-Practical Observations, 1882 Valure 
XXVI. 385 The different systems are examined .. rather i 
their anatomico-physiological than in their zoological aspects, 

Anatomiless (anx'tomijlés), 2. rare. [f. 
ANATOMY +-LESS ] Devoid of, or not showing 
knowledge of, anatomy. 

1853 Ruskin Stones of Ven. 11. vi. § 14.163 Ugly goblins, 
and formless monsters, anatomiless and rigid. 

+ Ana'toming, 24/. 5d. Obs. rare. [f. ANa- 
TOM-Y +-ING1.] Anatoinizing, dissecting. 

1680 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Jncision,an anatoming. 

Anatomism (ina‘témiz’m). [a. Fr. anaton:- 
sme, f. anatomie ANATOMY: see -ISM.] 

1. Analysis or display of anatomic structure or 
features. 

187. Spectator, The stretched and vivid anatomism of their 
i.e. the French] great figure-painters. : 

2. The doctrine that the phenomena of life are 
accounted for by the anatomical structure of living 
organisms. (Cf. ANIMISM.) 

1860 in FowLer Wed. boc. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anatomist (ine'témist), a. and sé. [a. Fr. 
anatomiste (16th c.), prob. ad. med.L. *anatomista, 
f. anatomiza-re; see ANATOMIZE and -1sT.] 


tA. adj. Anatomic. Obs. rare. 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agrippa's Vau. Artes 153 The Anotomist 
Arte or cuttinge of menne by Phisitions. 

B. One who practises, or is skilled in, the art of 
dissecting bodies, esp. (when no qualifying word is 
prefixed) the human body. 

1594 T. B. tr. La Pritaudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. 394 These 
skinnes which are three in number as some Anatomistes 
say. 1594 Carew /Iuarte's Exant. Wits xii, 176 Many 
Phisitions, learned in the Greke and Latine tongue, and 
great Anotomists. 1610 Heacey St. Aug., City of God xxi. 
xxiv. (16201848 Some butcherly Surgeons, (4 afomwtsts, they 
call them) haue oftencut vpdead men, 1658 Cokaine Poems 
(1669) 111 The skilfullest Anatomist that yet Vpon an hu- 
mane body e’re did sit. 1777 Hume £ss. & Treat. 11.8 The 
anatomist presents to the eye the most hideous and disagree- 
able objects. 1863 Kixciake Crimea 1876) 1. xiv.219 The 
relations between an anatomist and a corpse. 

b. (The adjectives vegetable, comparative, morbid, 
etc. prefixed to avatomist, define the special depart- 
ment of azafomy in which he is skilled.) 

1830 Lyette Princ. Geol. 3 A comparative anatomist may 
derive some accession of knowledge from the bare inspec- 
tion of the reniains of an extinct quadruped. 1845 Topp & 
Bowman Pays, Anat. 1. 316 The researches of the morbid 
anatomist. 

2. fig. A dissecter of anything, an analyzer. 

1587 Gotpixnc De Mornay Pref. 9 Interpreters, and Ana- 
tomtists or Decipherers of nature. 1828 Macaucay //al/avr, 
Ess, (1851!) 1. 52 The latter is an anatomist; his task is to 
dissect the subject .. and to lay bare before us all the springs 
of motion and all the causes of decay. 1848 H. Rocers 
ss. 1. vi. 327 So keen an anatomist of human nature. 

Anatomization (anx:tomaizéfan), [n. of ac- 
tion f.L. anatomicd-re: see ANATOMIZE and -ATION.] 

1. The action or process of anatomizing ; dissec- 
tion; analysis of anatomic structure. Also fig. 

1675 Evetyn 7erra (1729) 28 Those elaborate Anatomiz- 
ations, which the World will shortly admire. 1863 Grosart 
Small Sius 102 Nor do I advise a morbid anatomisation of 
ourselves, or a joyless dwelling upon our ‘frames.’ a 1865 
T. Hupsos Cork Leg in Coinic Song Bk. gs He wanted a 
limb for anatomization, 

+2. Anatomic structure. Odés. : 

1664 Evetys Sifa 11776) 504 A curious and rational ac- 
count of their [z.e. plants] Anatomization. 

Anatomize (inetémoiz), v.; also 6-7 ana- 
thom-, anotom-. [ad. med. or early mod.L, aza- 
tomisa-re (or its Fr. ad. anatomiser, 10th c. in Letty: 

. . . ’ ad spe 4 4 
f. anatomia, as if on a Gr. *avaropif-av: sce ANA- 
TaMyY and -1ZE.] ; 

1. trans. To dissect or cut up; af. To disseet a 
human body, or an animal, for the purpose of dis- 
playing the posttion, structure, and relations ol the 
yarious parts; to make a disscetion of. 


ANATOMIZER. 


1541 R. Coptanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., By experyence 
in deuysynge and Anathomysynge the deade corpses. 1593 
Nasue 4 Left. Confut. 5 Who but a Foppe wil labour 
to anatomize a Flye? 1596 C. Fitz-GerFrey Drake (1881) 
99 Anatomize me into atomies. 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. 
Democr. 5 The carkasses of many seuerall beasts, newly by 
him cut vp and Anatomised. 1696 PAz/. Trans. XIX. 270 
When I was Anatomizing of Eeels. 1716 Cipper Love makes 
a Max vy. iii. 81 Take you no Care about the Surgeons, you 
shall not be anatomiz’d. 1863 Sava Caft. Davg. LI. vil. 224 
Surgeon’s Hall, where malefactors were anatomised after 
execution. 

b. To dissect (plants). 

1686 W. Harris Lemery’s Chem. Introd. 21 Anatomize the 
Plant how you think fit, without using fire. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd, 15 A botanist .. prefers to examine 
the stem, or the leaf.. and does not find it necessary to 
anatomise the seed. 


2. absol. 

1870 LowELL Among my Bks. (1873) 308 When he should 
have been anatomizing. 1873 Browninc Hed Cott. V.-CapC. 
231 Cut, hack, slash, anatomize, Till peccant part be found. 

3. fig. To lay open minutely; to analyse, 

1553-87 Foxe A. & Af. IIT.879 Thus was the Mass anato- 
mized, with the abominations thereof. 1588 THynne Ze?, in 
Aximadv, Pref. 92, 1 will not anotomyze every perticular 
default of everye manne. 1589 GREENE AZexaph. (Arb.) 5: 
To anatomize wit. 1601 SHAKS, Ad/'s Well ww. iil. 37, I would 
gladly haue him see his company anathomiz’d, that hee 
might take a measure of his owne iudgements. 1642 HowELL 
For. Trav.12 All the Topographers that ever anatomiz’d a 
Toun or Countrey. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. § 4 P 10 (1683) 29 
They anatomise every part of her dress, her meen, her dia- 
lect. 21733 Nortu Lives of Norths 11. 206 He found that 
tones and chords might be anatomized. 1777 Burke Le?. 
Sheriffs Brist. Wks. 111. 183 People, who have split and 
anatomised the doctrine of free government. 1859 in GULLICK 
& Times Parnt.175 In knowing how to ‘anatomize light 
and shade in endless gradation.” 

+b. To analyze chemically. Ods. 

1612 WooDALL Surg. Mate Wks. 1653. 210 Paracelsus, who 
had truly anatomized that salt [Copperas]. 1652 FRENCH 
Yorksh. Spa iv. 40 If water were accurately anotamized. 

Anatomizer (4nz‘tomai:za1). [f. prec. + -ER!.] 
One who anatomizes; a dissecter. 

1873 Symonps Gré. Poets viii. 265 An insignificant anato- 
mizer of fleas and gnats. he 

Anatomizing (ane tdmpai:zin), v4. sb. [f. as 
ptec. +-inG1.] The process of dissecting; anatom- 
ization. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1594 Prat Fewel/-ho. 1. 17 In the anatomizing of their 
bodies. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles I1.11, 32 Al their anatom- 
isings of Natures bowels. 

Anatomy (Ane'tomi). Forms: 4-5 anothomia, 
6 anothomy, -amie, 6-7 anathomy(e, (natho- 
my(e), anatomie, -otomie,-my, 6-anatomy. Also 
6-atomy. f[a. Fr. avatomie, ad. L. anatomia, a. Gr. 
dvaropia (quoted by Czelius Aurelianus ¢420 ‘aper- 
tionem quam Greeci avafomzam dicunt’), abstr. sb. 
=dvaTouy, a cutting up, a dissection, f. dva up + 
Tep-, Tou-, cut; cf. Aoropia stone-cutting. By 
confounding the initial syllable with the indef. 
article a, av, the Eng. word was erroneously divided 
as anatomy, anatomy; the latter of which became 
in senses 4-7 an established form: see ATouy. ] 

I. The process, subjects, and products of dissec- 
tion of the body. 

1. The artificial separation of the different parts 
of a human body or animal (or more generally of 
any organized body), in order to discover their 
position, structure, and economy ; dissection. 

1541 R. Copranp Gaydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., Anathomy is 
called ryght dyuysyon of membres done for certayne know- 
leges. 1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 430 Anatomie 
.. signifieth the cutting up of a mans bodie, or of some other 
thing. 1667 Marvett Corr. 203 Wks. 1872 II. 403 As if a 
man should dissect his own body, and read the anatomy 
lecture. 1688 J. Crayton in Pzl, Traus. XVII. 990 Dr. 
Moulin and my self.. made our Anatomies together.. we 
shew’d to the Royal Society, that all Flat-bill’d Birds .. had 
three Pair of Nerves. r71z Appison Sfect. No. 275 P 1 
Curious observations which he had lately made in an ana- 
tomy of an human body. 

+b. with guick, ive: Vivisection. Ods. 

1651 N. Biccs New Disfeus. Pref. 7 Where have we con- 
stant reading upon either quick or dead Anatomies? 1651 
Life of Father Sarpi (1676) 16 Uehad formerly cut in pieces 
a number of living Creatures with his own hands to make 
Anatomies. 1668 Cucrepper & Core tr. Partholinns’ Anat. 
uu. vi. 101 In Live Anatomies we can hardly perceive that the 
one is hotter then the other. 

+ 2. concr. a. A body (or part of one) anatomized 
or dissected, so as to show the position and struc- 
ture of the organs. Ilence b. A body or ‘subject’ 
for dissection. Ods. 

1sqgo T. Raynatp Sixth of Mankinde (1634) Prol. 3 As 
though yee were present at the cutting open of Anatomy 
of a dead woman. 1598 B. Jonson Every Man in his 
Tfumonr w. vi, They must ha’ dissected, and made an Ana- 
tomie o’ me. 1602 Dekker Satyrom.197 Carving my poore 
labours, Like an Anotomy. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. 
ii. x46 His body when ’tis dead For an Anatomie. 1611 
Downe in Coryat Cradities, Worst malefactors .. Doe pub- 
lique good cut in Anatomies. 1691 Woon A/h, Oxon. 11/610 
He intended to have her made an Anatomy. 1751 CHAm- 
ners Cycl., Anatomy is sometimes used to denote the subject 
to be anatomized. 


3. A model of the body, showing the parts dis- 


covered in dissection. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., An human anatomy in plaster 
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of Paris, representing a man standing upright, with his skin 
flea’d off. 1753 — Cyc. Sufp., Who has not seen the wax- 
work Anatomy? 

4. fop. A skeleton. [In this and the allied senses 
the word was often reduced to AToMy.] arch. 

1594 T. B.tr. La Primandaye's Fr. Acad. 11. 57 As it were 
a drie anatomy, which is a body consisting onely of bones. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoh ui. iv. 25-40 Death, death, O amiable 
louely death, Thou .. fell Anatomy. 1600 Horror in Arber 
Eng. Garner (1882) V. 324 He carried with him, in his ship, 
to be presented to the king of Spain the anatomy of a giant 
which was sent from China. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. Jitell. 
iv (1628) 106 The bones or anatomie of a sea Elephant. 
1662 Fucier MWorthies (1840) I. 496 The anatomy of a man 
lying in the tombe abovesaid, onely the bones remaining. 
a 1823 D'Israeui Cur. Liter. (1866) 455/1 Death in the Gothic 
form of a gaunt anatomy parading through the universe. 

o& 


fig. 

1589 Pappe with Hatchet (1844) 36 So like the verie Ana- 
tomie of mischiefe, that one might see through all the ribbes 
of his conscience. 1636 Herwoop Loves .Wrstr. 11. i, What 
bare anotomy of griefe is this? 182zx SHELLEY Epipsych. x22 
Incarnate April, warning .. Frost the anatomy Into his sum- 
mer grave. 

5. A skeleton with the skin left; a corpse shrunken 
or dried to skin and bone; a mummy. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr, Acad. 192 The Egyp- 
tians..used in the midst of their bankets to hring in the 
anatomy of a dead body dried. 161x CotGr., Arédef/e.. an 
Anatomie, or bodie whereon there is nought left but skin 
and bone. 1669 Penn No Cross, etc. Wks. 1782 II. 319 The 
Egyptians, who .. in the full of their greatest Cheer caused 
the Anatomy of a Dead Man to be brought before them. 
1826 SoutHey Q. Rev. XX XIII. 407 More like an anatomy 
than a living person. 1861 Sata Yiwice Round Clock 9 
Myriads of dried sprats and cured pilchards—shrunken, 
piscatorial anatomies. 

b. fig. The withered lifeless form of anything. 

1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /utell. iv. (1628) 99 The winde and 
the raine having long since beaten away the earth from them, 
may thus haue left them to appeare the very true anatomies 
of themselves, 1867 Froupe Short Stud. (1872) I. 31 What 
lean and shrivelled anatomies the best of such descriptions 
would seem! 

6. A living being reduced to ‘skin and bone’; a 
withered oremaciated creature, a ‘walking skeleton.’ 

1590 SHAKS, Com, Err, v. 238 One Pinch: a hungry leane- 
fac'd Villaine, A meere Anatomie, a Mountebanke. 1633 
Forp Love’s Sacy. 11. i, Passion, and the vows I owe to you, 
Have chang’d me to a lean anatomy. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 1.269 This withered anatomy would read about being 
‘stayed with flagons.’ 1862 Cartyte Fred. Gt. IL. vu. ix. 
342 Thethread-paper Duchess of Kendal .. poor oldanatomy. 

b. fig. Applied to things. rare. 

1607 DEKKER A'x?’s Conturing (1842) 35 Made their coun- 
trey a pointing stocke to other nations, and a miserable ana- 
tomie to themselves. 1667 Axsw. West to Quest. North 3 
Ruine of Trade. . hath brought the Land to a meer Anatomy. 

7. Applied depreciatively to the bodily frame. 

1sgz Suaxs. Rom, & Fl. 1. iii. 106 Tell me, In what vile 
part of this Anatomie Doth my name lodge? 1837 Lock: 
HART Scot? (1839) VI. 240 Brown leathern gaiters buttoned 
upon his nether anatomy. @ 1857 JERRoLD Jes. (1864) I). 
1o1 The aperture was too small for his big, burly anatomy. 

II. The science of bodily structure ; structure as 
discovered by dissection. 

8. The body of facts and deductions as to the 
structure of organized beings, animal or vegetable, 
ascertained by dissection; the doctrine or science 
of the structure of organized bodies. 

(Special divisions are Animal Anatonty or Zootomy ; Vege- 
table Anatomy; Human Anatomy ; Conparative Anatomy 
which compares the structure of different classes or groups 
of animals.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. xiii. (1495) 158 Axothomia 
is a craft and a scyence to knowe how the membres and 
lymmes of the body ben sette ordred and dystyngued.] 1541 
R. Copranp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., The scyence of the 
Nathomy is nedefull and necessarye to the Cyrurgyen. 
1547 Boorve Brev. Health Pref. 4 That they [Chierurgions] 
be sure in Anothomy. 1615 H. Crooxe Body of Man 189 
There can no reason be giuen but onely from Anatomy. 
1675 Grew (¢7t/e) Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Snff., Anatomy is of use in 
painting, designing, statuary, etc. 1877 Huxtry at. 
inv, An, xii. 687 A large and thorough acquaintance with 
anatomy and embryology. 

b. A treatise on this science. 

1528 Paynect Salerne Regim. 2 Aiiij, There is in man 
CCClxv. veynes, as appereth in the anothamie. 1674 R. Gop- 
FREY 127. & Abuses tn Physick 115 All the Anatomies or 
histories I ever could meet with. 

9. Anatomical structure or organization, arrange- 
ment of the parts of the body of animals or plants. 

1579 Gosson Schoole of Ab. (Arb.) 38 The anotomy of man 
[is] set out by experience. 1607 TopseELt Fonr-footed Beasts 
(1673) 383 The inward proportion and anatomy of their bodies 
is like unto a man. 1868 Duncan /usect World Introd. 1 
To investigate the anatomy of insects. 

b. transf. Of machincs, etc.: Structure. 

1879 C. Hisss in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 299/2 Each 
article has an iron screw or spike as a part of its anatomy. 

III. Tropical. (Already by Aristotle dratopy 
was used for logical dissection or analysis.) 

10. The dissection or dividing of anything ma- 
terial or iminaterial, for the purpose of examining 


its parts ; detailed examination, analysis. 

a1569 Kincrsmy.i. Godly Advise (1580) 15 Make an Ano- 
tamie of the suter you have in hand, make no confusion of 
wealthe, witte, bodie and soule. @1593 H. Smitu /V4s. (1866) 
I. 73 Let thy question be, ‘ What have I done?’ and make 
thy anatomy of thyself. 162: Burton (¢zt/e) The Anatomy of 
Melancholy: what it is, with all the kinds, causes, symp- 
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toms, prognostickes, and seuerall cures of it. 1641 Mitton 
Animadyv, (1851 191 Such an unripping, such an Anatomie of 
the shiest, and tenderest particular truths. 1764 Reip /ig. 
lum. Mind i, ¥ 1 Tt must be by an anatomy of the mind 
that we can discover its powers and principles. 1815 Moore 
Parad. § Peri Epil., He proceeded to the anatomy of the 
short poem just recited. 

+11. Chemical analysis Obs. 

1621 Motte Camerarins Liv. Lib. 1. xii. 35 A certaine 
Anatomie of siluer. 1686 W. Harris Lemery’s Chent. u. 
xxil. 620 They who have made the Anatomy of this mixt do 
know very well that it is almost all of it sulphur, 

Anatopism (anxtépiz’m). rare. [f. Gr. ava 
up + Tén-os a place +-1sM.] A putting of a thing 
out of its proper place, a faulty arrangement. 

1812 Coteripce Rem. J. 317 In arranging which [books] 
the puzzled librarian must commit an anachronism in order 
to avoid ananatopism, 1850 De Quincey Ii’ks. XVI1.72 Geo- 
graphical blunders, or what might be called anatopisms. 

Anatreptic (enatreptik), a. [ad. Gr. dva- 
Tpen7ix-ds turning up, overturning; f. avarpén-ewv 
to turn up, to upset in argument ; f. dva up + 7pén- 
ew to turn.} Overturning, overthrowing ; one of 
the subdivisions of Platonic Discourse. 

1655-60 STancey /fist. Philos.(x701) 175/1 Agonistick [dis- 
course is] Endeictic [or] Anatreptick. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

Anatripsology. Aled. [f. Gr. dvatpufs rub- 
bing, friction (see next)+-oLocy. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
gives also Avatriptology.} The scientific con- 
sideration of the remedial use of friction. 

1839 Hoover Med, Dict. 102 Anatripsology, A treatise on 
the use of friction. 1853 in Mayne. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anatriptic (cnatri-ptik), a. AZed. [f. Gr. dva- 
Trim7-os Tubbed up (f. dvarpiB-ew to rub up) +-Ic. 
Cf. mod.Fr. anxatriptique.} Belonging to friction, 
characterized by friction. (Applied to some medi- 
cines. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Anatron. Os. [a. Sp. azatron, ad. Arab. 


oy) pened an-natrin, i.e. an =al the +nxatrin.J 
Native carbonate of soda: see Narron. 

1706 PHitiirs, Avatrou or Natron, akind of Salt drawn 
from the water of the River Nile. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp., Anatron is of a cineritious colour, and bitter taste. 

Anatropal (Ane 'trdpal), a. Bot. [f. as next + 
-AL.] = ANATROPOUS. 

1835 Linptey /ztrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 397 Such ovules as 
these Mirbel terms anatropal..examples may be found in 
the almond, the apple. 1854 Batrour in Avcycl. Brit, II. 
141 In orthotropal seeds the embryo is said to be inverted 
.. while in anatropal seeds it is erect. 

Anatropous (anz'tropas), a. Bor. [f. mod.L. 
anatrop-us, a. assumed Gr, *évarpomos turned 
upside down (f, dva up+-zpomos, f. rpémew to 
turn) + -ous.} Said of the ovule of phanero- 
gamous plants when its nucleus, with its integu- 
ments, is inverted, so that its apex points to the 
base of the ovule. Opposed to orthotrofous, in 


which the nucleus is erect within the ovule. 

1847 in Craic. 1857 HeNrrey Bot. 130 The anatropous 
ovule is only an orthotropous ovule with a long funiculus 
confluent with the outer coat. 1875 Benner & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’s Bot. 501 The usual form of the ovule of angiosperms 
is the anatropous. 

Anatta, anatto (4ne'ta, anzto). Also 7-9 
arnotto, 8 annotta, 8-9 arnatto, anotta, annotto, 
annatto. [?a. native American name.] An orange- 
red dye, procured in Central America from the 
waxy pulp surrounding the seeds of the Bzxa orel- 
dana; used in dyeing, and for colouring cheese. 

a 1682 Sir W. Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 299 (T.) Ar- 
notto dyeth of itself an orange-colour. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1729) 1, 226 Otta or Anatta, is a red sort of Dye. 1753 
CuHamsers Cyc?. Supp., A nnotto, in commerce, a kind of red 
dye, brought from the West Indies. 1770 W. GuTHRIE 
Geog. (¥.) Arnatto is mixed up by the Spanish Americans 
with their chocolate. 1784 TwamLey Darrying 64 Spanish- 
Annatto..is much the best for Cheese-colouring. 179% 
Hamitton Berthollet’s Dycing I. Introd. 20 Substances .. 
useful in dyeing ..anotta, logwood. /é:d. II. 130 Annotta. 
1850 HawtTHoRNE Scarlet Let. (1851) 25 Pepper-bags, and 
baskets of anatto. 1852 T. Ross tr. Hamboldt's Trav, I. ix. 
308 His skin besmeared with annatto. 1863 H, Bates Nat. 
ont Amazons vi. 138 The red [tints are made] with the seeds 
of the Urucd, or Anatto plant. 1866 77cas. Bot., Anotta 
or Arnotto, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 212 Good ar- 
notto is of the colour of fire. 

+ Anawnter, f/7. comb. Obs. or dial. [=AN 
prep. +aunter: see ADVENTURE I c.] In risk or 
peril ; on the chance, in case, lest. 

1297 R. Giouc. 311 Py loue ych abbe wel dere abo3t, & 
my lyue anaunter ydo. 1377 Lanci. P. Pd. B. xin. 71, I 
wil nou3t write it here On englisch, an auenture it sholde 
be reherced to ofte. 1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. II. 295 
Anaunter leste be olde man schulde be holde a lecchour. 
1855 Atkinson IVhitby Gloss., Ananthers, Anthers, or Ex- 
anthers. ‘\'ll take my cloak, ananthers it should rain.’ 

Anawntrins, adv. phr. Obs. or dial. [f. prec. + 
-is, -INGS, advb. ending.] In case, in the event that. 

1691 Ray N. Countr, Words, Anauntrins; It so be. I 
know not what the Original of this should be, unless it be 
from Ax, for 2/, and Aawxtrixs contracted from Peradventure. 


Anaxagorean (an&ksex:gir7in), a. and sd. 
[f. Anaxagoras, prop. name +-EAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Anaxagoras, a Greek 

philosopher who taught the eternity of matter, but 


ANAXAGORIZE. 


the agency of a supreme intelligence in combining 
it into bodies. B. sé. A follower of Anaxagoras. 
1586 Bricut Afelanch. ii. 6 After an Anaxagorian manner. 
1678 Cupwortn /xtett, Syst. 35 The Anaxagorean Hypo- 
thesis. /d¢d. 199 All of them except the Anaxagoreans, 
1845 Lewes Hist, /’hétos. 1. 137 Anaxagorean system. 
naxa'gorize, v. rave—'. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
To hold or teach the principles of Anaxagoras. 
1678 Cupwortu /utett. Syst. 35 The other ancient Phy- 
siologers .. did not Anaxagorize, as Empedocles. 
axima'ndrian, 2. andsd. [f. Anaximander, 
+-IAN.] <A. adj. Adhering to the opinions of 
Anaximander. B. sé. An adherent of Anaximandcr. 
1678 Phit, Trans. X11. 938 ‘The most ancient Atheistick 
Hypothesis .. the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian. 1678 
Cupwortu /xtctl. Syst. 141 Pliny. . maintained against the 
Anaximandrians .. the Worlds Eternity and Incorrupti- 
bility. 62, 136 Those Atheists who derive all things from 
Dead and Stupid Matter .. are the Anaximandrian Atheists. 


+ Anbe'‘l3en, v. Ods. [for ABEL3EN sec AN- 
pref. 5.) To be enraged. 

1205 Lay. 26359 Pa an-balh (7. ~. a-balh] Walwain, swulc 
an iburst bein. /ézd. 1696 Brutus wes on-bol3en[z. 7. abol3e] 
swa bid ba wilde beer. 

+Anblow’, v. Ods. [f. An- prof. 1 + Buow ; = 
OE. ondlawan; cf. ABLow, which in sense 1 is 
prob, weakened from this, while in 2 it contains A- 
pref.t.] Yo blow on or into, breathe upon, inspire. 

€1175 Cotton //om, 223 He worhte ba bane man.. and him 
anbléow sAwle. 

+Anbur'st, v. Ods. [f. Av- prof. 5 (for A- 
pref. 1) + Burst v, Cf. Asurst.] To burst out. 

1z05 Lay. 25241 Cnihtes an burste [z.». a-borst] weoren. 
Jbid, 25831 He an-bursten agon [v. » a-borst iwarp], swule 
weore a wilde bar. 


Anbury, amb- (z‘nbari, «m-). Forms: 6-7 
anburie, 7—- anbury, ambury; also anberry, 
nanberry. [Deriv. doubtful; @sery has been as- 
sumed by some to be the earlier fonm, and taken as 
a corrupt descendant of OE. ampre, ontpre;, but 
the latter regularly survives in the dtalects as 
AMPER, app. quite unconnected in sense with this. 
Ambury appears to bea phonetic variant of andury 
(as in 2-drue, ent-batm, Stant-ford), and this per- 
haps=ang-derry, f. OE. ang- ‘pain, suffering,’ as 
in ang-nail (AGNAIL), and OE, azg-seta carbuncle, 
pimple. For derry cf. strawberry applied to a 
birth-mark. In It. associated in name with ‘mul- 
berry.’ Cf. ANGLEBERRY.] 

1. Asoft tumour or spongy wart on horses and oxen. 

1598 FLorio, Aforo.. a mulberie tree; also a wart ina horse 
called an Anburie. [Also at Sed/fo.}] 1607 ‘lorsett Fous- 

footed Beasts (1673) 327 Ofan Anbury. 1614 Marna //us6, 
(1623) 82 The Anbury is a bloudy wart on any part of a 
Horses body. 1617 — Cavaé. vii. 84 Anbury. 1631 — Vay 
to Weatth (1668) I, \xit. 66 Anbury. 1670 J/S. cicct. Bk. of 
G. Norton of Disforth, P4 for takeing of 3 anberryes of 2 
oxen, 3s. 1696 Prittips, Ambury, a Disease in Horses, 
which causes ’em to break forth in spungy Tumors full of 
hot Blood and Matter. ¢17z0 W. Gisson Farrier’s Guide 
u. 1. (1738) 192 Anburies and other encysted Tumors require 
a peculiar treatment. 1725 Braptey ‘am. Dict., Anbury, 
a kind of Wen, or spungy Wart, growing upon any Part of 
a Horse’s Body, full of Blood. 1775 T. Watus Farvier's 
Dict., Anbury or Ambury. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. 
(Morell) The ambury (in horses), Verruca spongiosa sanguine 
Plena, 1785 Sportsman's Dict., Anbury or Ambnry. 1816 
James At. Dict. 13 Anbury. 1882 E. Peacock (i lettcr) 
Our farriers and farmers here [North-west Lincolnshire} 
always call these things Nanberrys. : 

2. A diseased affection of the roots of turnips 
and allied plants. 

1750 W. Ettis Mod. Husb.-man w.i.27 That common de- 
Structive turnip disease .. in the sandy grounds of Norfolk 
..there called Anbury, [Alsocalled] Fingers-and-toes. 1815 
Kirsy & Spence Extomot. (1843) I. x‘. 383 From the knob- 
like galls on turnips called in some p.sces the ambury I have 
bred another of these weevils. 1833 Penny Cyct. 1. 504/2 
Cabbages or turnips whose roots are infected with anbury. 
1839 Rees Encyct. Agric. 861 The forked excrescences (in 
turnips} known as fingers and toes in some places, and as 
the antury in others. ae R. THompson Gard. Assist. \ed. 
Moore) x. 279 2 The anbury has been attributed to the 
agency of insects, but these are now generally considered 
to be aconsequence, and not the cause, of the malformation. 

Ancar: see ANCHOR sb.2 3. 

-ance, suffix; a. Fr. -ance:—L. -dnt-ia, -int-ia, 
-ent-ia (see -ENCE), all of which in words that sur- 
vived into Fr., or were formed in Fr. as nouns of 
action, on the pres. pple, were levelled under 
-ance. But other L. words of this form, subseq. 
adopted in Fr., took -ece or -ance, according to 
L. spelling. Thus of popular preservation or for- 
mation, atdance, assistance, complaisance, nuisance, 
parlance, séance , of later learned adoption from L., 
absence, elémence, différence, diligence, providence, 
prudence, as well as clégance, tempérance. \Vords 
of both classes were adoptcd in Eng. tn their 
actual Fr. forms, which they still generally retain. 
But, since 1500, various words orig. in -ance from 
Fr. have been altered back to -cvcc, after L.; and 
all words recently adopted from L., directly or 
through mod.Fr., or formed on L. analogies, have 
taken -ence or -ance according to the L. vowel. 
Hence, mod.E. words in -ance partly represent 
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L, -dutia, but largely L. -enééa, -étia, through 
OFT. -ance ; partly also mod.Fr. -avce froin vbs, of 
various origin. On the other hand, OFr. -ance:— 
L, -entia, -éntia, is, in consequence of refashion- 
ing, partly represented by Eng. -ece. For the con- 
fusion and inconsistency which thts causcs in current 
spelling, as in dependance, -dence, resistance, sib- 
sistence, see -ENCE. As, in many cases, the OFr. 
vbs. themselves, as well as their dcrivatives in 
-ance, were adopted in Eng. (e.g. appear -ance, 
assist -ance, purvey -ance, suffer -ance), the sufhx 
became to a certain extent a living formative, and 
was occas. used to form similar nouns of action 
on native vbs., as absd-ance, abear-ance, forbear- 
ance, further-ance, hinder-ance, ridd-ance, ete. 
For meaning, sce -eNcu ; and cf. -ANncy, 

Ance, north. dial. form of ONcE. 

Aneel, var, AuNceL Oés., a kind of stcelyard. 

Ancelle, var. of ANCILLE, Ods., a maid-servant. 

Ancenned, var. ANKENNED //f/.a.,only-begotten, 

Ancestor (z‘nsésta1). Forms: 3-4 ancestre, 
4aun-; 3-5 auncetre, 4-5 -ceter, -setre, -sestre, 
ancessour, 1un-; 5 ancetor, aunsetter, 5-6 aun- 
citer, -cetour, ansetor, 6 ancytour, -sitor, aun- 
cetur, -sytor, 6-7 -citor, auncester, -our, -or, an- 
cester, -our, 6-ancestor. [a. OFr. ancestre, nom. 
:—L.antecéssor,and ancesor, ancessor, -Ui, -0ltr, ACC. 
(Pr. ancessor) :—1.. antecésso rem, a foregoer, prede- 
cessor, agent-noun f. avteced-ére to precede, f. aste 
before + céd-re, céss-uin, to go. The distinction of 
nom. and acc. was lost before their adoption in 
Eng., so that they were, as in contemporary Fr., 
mere synonyms, In Eng., avcessov-r soon became 
obs. ; ance'stve became phonctically azcetre, awen- 
eeter, of which the regular mod. form, now dialectal, 
is a-nceter or auster; but this was disturbed, on 
the onc hand, by writing the termination (after 
late AFr.) -oz7, latinized in 16th c. to-07; and on 
the other, by spelling with -s-, after later Fr., azer- 
cestre, A combination of both gave the 16th c. 
spelling a@zszcestour, -or, now ancestor, in which 
the -s- has come to be pronounced ; azeweitor 
survived to 17the. After ancestre became restricted 
in Fr. to the sense of ‘ progenitor’, asecessour, -cu?, 
was refashioned after L. as antccesseur in the 
general sense, whence also Eng. ANTECESSOR, and 
a mixed form ANTECESTRE.] 

1. Onc from whom a person is descended, either 
by the father or mother ; a progenitor, a forefather. 
(Usually said of those more remote than a grand- 
father.) Also, of animals, and fig. as ‘spiritual 
ancestor.’ 

1297 R. Grovc. 193 Vor byn auncetres dude al, bat we be 
hotep do. c1300 Beket 428 Bi the kyng Henries dai, that 
oure ancestre was. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 166 The lond 
. . that thin ancessour So wele kept biforn. 1393 Gowkr 
Conf. 11. 182 That her auncestre brake the lawe. ¢ 1400 
Rom, Rose 391 Tyme, that eldith our auncessours. 1447 
BokenuaM Lyvy's of Seyntys 64 Oure aunsetrys us beforn. 
a 1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 4 Stories, the whiche hathe ben 
wretin bi oure aunsetters. 1475 Bk, Noblesse (1860) 10 Gef- 
frey Plantagenet youre noble auncetour. c1535 Lp. La Wark 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IE. 134 There lyethe many of my 
aunsytorys. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abnse (Arber) 26 The Tro- 
phees and Triumphes of our auncestours. 1596 Br. Bartow 
3 Sev. i. 19 Our auncestors were woont to say. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 61 When I am sleeping with my 
Ancestors. 1601 Hottanp Péiny (1634) UI. 152 Our auncitors 
..haue giuen vs counsell, 1614 Raveicn ‘ist. World u. 
284 Hercules..the Ancester of the Macedonian Kings. 1667 
Mitton P, Z. 1. 894 Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of 
Nature. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. lL. 12 We owe an 
implicit reverence to all the institutions of our ancestors. 
1793 — Discuss. Trait. Corresp. Bitt, Vhe wisdom of our 
ancestors. 1855 Mitman Lat. Cir. (1864) I. 1.1, 106 St. 
Peter. .the spiritual ancestor of the Bishop of Rome. 1849 
Macautay /77s¢. Eng. t. 315 The ancestors of the gigantic 
quadrupeds [s.e. dray-horses].. were brought fromthe marshes 


of Walcheren, [1881 Evans Letcestersh. Wis. 91 Ancetor 
var. of ancestor.} 

b. attrib. 

1883 Miss Simcox in Academy 14 Apr. 249/3 A real do- 
inestic ancestor cult. 

2. Brol. An organized being of a lower or earlier 
type, whence others of a higher type subsequently 
existing are, according to the Evolution theory, 
inferred to have been ‘developed.’ 

1863 Ramsay /’hys. Geol. (1878) 359 Elephas antiguus, the 
ancestor of the African elephant. 1882 Geikie 7'e.r/-64. 
Geol. vic iw. i. $1 Vhey [1 tchitherta] were about the size of 
small ponies, had three tocs on each foot, and are regarded 
as ancestors of the horse. 

Ancestorial (nsést6-rial), a. [f. prec., after 
words like mediator-ial, f. 1., adjs. in -ar7-"s; see 
-ORTAL.] = ANCESTRAL. 

1659 //art. Misc. (x810) VI. 88 Neither the foundation- 
men nor ancestorial gentry being edneated so as to be ser- 
viceable to the publick. 1827 PotnoKx Course of Time ww. 
(1860) 105 Not content with ancestorial name Or to be known 
because his fathers were. 1846 Grote Grcece (1862) I. xiv. 
216 Thebes in Egypt, his ancestorial seat. 

Ancesto:rially, adv. rare—'. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 


ANCHESOUN. 


In an anccstorital or ancestral manner, by inherit- 
ance from onc’s ancestors. 

1825 Syp. Smit bi4s. 1859 II. 63/2 A nation . . ancestori- 
ally bound by foolish and improvident treaties. 

+A'ncestory, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. ANcEsTOX 
+-¥, after words like zx/ercessor-y, due to L. forms 
in -6ri-us, Cf. ANCESTORIAL.] = ANCESTRAL. 

1650 KiLpERFiELD Night af Tythes 291 The former may 
have been our ancestory principles and rules. 

Ancestral (insc’stral), @. Forms: 6 aunce- 
trell, 6-7 -cestrell, 6 -cestrall, 6-g ancestrel, 
S8- ancestral. [a. OF r. ancestrel, ancitrel, AFt. 
auncestrel, {. ancestre: sec ANCESTot and -AL1.] 

L. Of, belonging to, or tnhertted from ancestors. 

1579 J.Stunprs Gaping Guff D iv, A faultor prince of Rome 
.. that may be warranted to vs and our heyres for an enemy 
auncestrell. 1644 Hlowntt Lefty, iv. xi, (R.) History is the 
great looking-glass thro’ which we imay behold with an- 
cestral eyes... actions of ages past, 1797 CoLenipGr A nbla 
Ahan, Kubla heard from far Ancestral voices pe ea 
war. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit, Poets iti. 85 The ancestral 
position of Chaucer in the annals of our poetry. 1879 
O'Connor Beaconsfield 235 The extent of their ancestral 
acres and the splendour of chert ancestral halls. 

b. esp. in Law. (Often written ancestre/ as in OF r.) 

1523 Fitzurrs. Surv.12 These tenauntes maye holde their 
landes by dyuers tenures ..as by... franke almoyne, homage, 
auncetrell. c¢c1s7o Tuynne Pride & Low, (1841 16 this 
cause was good, his title auncestrell. 1768 BLackstoNr 
Comm, III, 186 Another ancestrel writ. .to establish an 
equal division of the land..on the death of an ancestor. 
1809 Tomiins Law Dict. 4 La/i Homage ancestrel is where 
a man and his ancestors have time out of mind held their 
land of the lord by Homage. : 

2. Biol. Of, pertaining to, or constituting the 
original type, or any carlier type, whence cxisting 
forins are supposed to have becn ‘developed.’ 

1862 Darwin Orchids vit. 288 All homologous parts or or- 
gans, however much diversified, are modifications of one 
and the sanie ancestral organ, 1880 Haucuton /’hys. Geog. 
vi. 282 Oreodon is the type of a family of ancestral pigs. 
1881 Frower in Nature No. 619. 438 ‘Vhe generalised or 
ancestral characters of a race. 

Ancestress (a:nséstrés), Also 6 auncestrese. 
[f. ANCESTOR + -EsS ; of Eng. formation, thcre being 
no analogous word in lr.) A female ancestor. 

1580 T. Norton in Wright Q. Eliz, Orig. Lett. (1838) II. 
124 An Englishe treatise . . wherein her Majestie’s aunces- 
trese is termed base in contempt. 1826 Scotr /}oods¢. (1832) 
1. xii. 227 What if the soul of an ancestress of hers and yours 
were now addressing you? 1874 Hetrs Soc, /’ress. ix. 132 
The ladies of the present day .. suffer much more waste in 
their households, than their ancestresses did. 

Ancestrial (&nse'strial), a. rare. [f. ANCESTRY 
+-ALl; cf. tndustry, industrial.) Of or pertain- 
ing to ancestry ;= ANCESTRAL. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acfs & Alon. 488 Desert ..ancestriall, 
or derived titles from grandsires long agone. 1659 IloweELt 
/.ex. Tetragt., Naturall Children. . legitimated by prescrip- 
tion and long Tract of Ancestriall Time. 1806 W. Taytor 
in dun. Rev. 1V. 261 If ancestrial persecutions were to be 
Visited on posterity. 

Ancestrian (inse'strian), a. ? Obs. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-an; cf. /taly, Malian.) =prec. 

1756 Gentt. Mag. XXVI. 82 We find this ancestrian en- 
thusiasm hreathing through all their noblesse. 

Ancestry (x'nséstri). Forms: 4 ancestrie, 
-istry, aunceterye, -cetre, -setre, 4-6 awnces- 
try(e, auncetrie, -etry(e, 4-7-estrie, 5-6 aunces- 
trye, ancestrye, 6 auncetrye, -itrie, 6-7 -estry, 
s- ancestry. [An Eng. modification (due to the 
survival of ancestre and not ancessour, as the Eng. 
form) of OFr. anceserie, ancesserte, f. ancesor AN- 
CESTOR + -¢e (sce -¥), as if:—late L. *antecéssori-a.] 

1, The relation or condition of ancestors; pro- 
genitorship ; ancestral lineage or descent. //ence, 
Distinguished or ancicnt descent. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 14 What porgh lowe of lond, & 
olde auncestrie, Wan he pe regne of Westsex. 1386 
Cnaucer Aceves T. 62 His purpous was for to bistowe hire 
hye In to som worthy blood of Auncetrye (7. 7. -trie, -terye, 
-cestrie]. 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6319 Pe proud kyng, was 
full pure ryche, Of aunsetre old. c1qgzg Wyxtoun Cron. 
ix. xxvii. 45 Mychty lordis of ancestry. 1513 Bravsuaw Sv. 
Werbnurge (1843) 10 Blessed Saynt Werburge .. Descended 
by auncetry and title famous. 1591 SHaxs. Two Gent. v. 
iv. 139 Now, by the honor of my Ancestry. 1697 DrvpEN 
inetd xt. 82 A Son, whose Death disgraced his Ancestry. 
@ 1719 Appisox (J.) ‘Vitle and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious. 1836 Hor. Saitn 7a Tri, 1, 28 They 
who on length of ancestry enlarge. 

2. cottect. The persons who stand to us in the above 
relation ; the line or body of ancestors. (Cf. the 
similar passage from abst. to concrete in éevav/ry’, 
chivatry, gentry, mazesty, knighthood, peerage.) 

1330 R. Brunse Chvon. 81 His auncestrie whilom when 
left 1t porgh folis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 423/3 Thys place 
is belongyng to me by myn owne herytage comyng fro myn 
auncestrye. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uploudyshnr. 2 Theyr 
patrymony, Whiche was to them Iefte by theyr 0 ide aun- 
cestry. ¢1625 R. James in Shaks. Cent. [raise 164 You are 
descended of Noble Auncestrie. 1780 CowPtR Table Lalk 
372 Our ancestry, a gallant Christian race. 1835 Bre, 
Fonathan V1. 419 A powerful nation, whose large ancestry 
had peopled .. all that part of the earth. 

Anchanteor, obs. form of ENCHANTER. 


+Anchesoun. (és. 3-4. Also ancheisun, 
-esun, -eysone, -eaysoun. [refashtoning of ACHE- 


ANCHITHERE. 


soun, a. OFr. acheson, achetson:—L. occaston-em, 
after words in a- for earlier az-, ex-. This began in 
AFr., where eschesoux is commoner than the orig. 
achesoun. See also ENCHEASON, the common later 
form in Eng.] Occasion, cause, reason, motive. 

¢1230 Ancr. K. 158 And seid be ancheisun hwi. /drd. 234 
Pe pridde anchesun is. 1340 dyed. 47 Vor be pe anchey- 
soun of ham byep uorlore manye zaules. 

Anchentry, obs. form of ANCIENTRY. 

Anchithere (eykipie1). Palxon/. [ad. mod. 
L. anchitherium (also in Eng. use), f. Gr. ayxe 
near + Oypiov wild beast.] A fossil animal as large 
as a small pony, having three toes on each foot, 
found in the Eocene and Miocene strata; regarded 
evolutionally as an ancestor of the horse, and as 
forming a link between carnivora with toes and 
herbivora with hoofs. 

1879 Le Conte Elem, Geol. 509 The Miohippus of the 
United States and the nearly allied Anchithere of Europe, 
more horse-like than the last. 188: Lussock in Nature 
No. 618. 403 Huxley has traced up the genealogy of the 
horse to the Miocene Anchitherium. 

Anchoate (zpkojeit). Chem. [f. next + -aTE4.] 
A salt of anchoic acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 290 Anchoate of ammonium is 
an amorphous mass. 

Anchoic (#nkawik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. dyx-ev 
to throttle, suffocate (+0) +-I1c.] In Anchoic acid: 
a dibasic acid, C, H,,O;, emitting suffocating fumes, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on Chinese 
wax, or the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.290 Anchoic acid.. at a stronger 
heat sublimes. . emitting white inodorous vapours, which 
produce a suffocating effect, when inhaled. 

Anchor (2‘pke1), 54.1 Forms: 1 ancor, -er, 
oncer, I-7 ancre, 2-7 anker, 4-5 -yr, 4-6 -re, 
-ir, 6 ancour, anchore, (anger), 7 ankor, ancker, 
anchour, 6- anchor. [OE. ancor, a. L. ancora 
(sometimes erron. spelt azchora), ?cogn. w. or 
adoption of Gr. dyxtpa, f. stem ayx-, anc-. ‘bend, 
crook, hook,’ whence Eng. angle. Cf. OHG, anchar 
(LG., MHG. axzker) directly cogn. w. OE.; also 
ON. akkeri (Sw. ankare, Da. anker) from L. in- 
dependently. The ME. form with final -e is 
probably influenced by OFr. ancre:—L. ancora. 
The current spelling azchor is a pedantic corrup- 
tion, imitating the erroneous L. azchora.] 

1. An appliance for holding a ship, etc., fixed in a 
particular place, by mooring it to the bottom of 
the sea or river; now consisting of ‘a heavy iron, 
composed of a long shank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is fastened, and at the other 
branching out into two arms or flukes, tending 
upwards, with barbs or edges on each side.’ J. 

Anchors are of various sizes. The largest is the SHEET- 
anchor; next in size are the Bower-anchors, hung in the 
bows of the ship; the smallest isthe Keoce-anchor. Fozd 
anchor is when the anchor becomes in any way entangled. 

c880 K. /ELFreo Boeth. x. 30 Din ancor is git on eorpan 
feest . . Eala weran pa ancras swa trume! ¢1205 Lay. 
25517 Wind wex an honde, ankeres [1250 ancreas] heo up 
drozen. ¢ 1230 Azcr. R. 142 Ase ancre under schipes borde, 
uorte holden pet schip. c 1325 &. Z. Alit. P. B. 418 Kable, 
oper capstan to clyppe to her ankre3. 1382 WycuiFr Acts 
xxvii. 40 Thei hadden takun vp the ancris. 1480 CAxTON 
Chron, Eng. i. (1520) 10b/2 He lete the ancres wynde up 
and sayled into the hye see. 1513 Dovcias 2xezs 1. iv. 
128 Of oure foreschip ankirris lete vve doun. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich. 1/7, 1. iv. 26 Wedges of Gold, great Anchors, heapes 
of Pearle.. All scattred in the bottome of the Sea. 1692 
in Svaith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 The Anchor is foul, 
that is, the Cable is got about the Fluke. 1694 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmxxili/r As soon as they could get up their Anchors they 
sailed away. 1709 /é¢d. mmmmdxxi/2 One of the Flukes of 
the Spare-Anchor [was] .. shot off. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 
1. v. 59 Not a ship would stir .. too fast held by their anchors. 
1779 Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1818 We had lost our kedge anchor. 
1807 Rosinson Archzol. Grzxca iv. xv. 392 The most ancient 
anchors were only large stones bored through the middle. 
1835 Sir J. Ross .-1V. Pass., Let go the bower-anchor. 
1864 Tennyson Exoch Ard, 18 Anchors of rusty fluke. 

2. fg. That which gives the feeling of stability or 
security ; a ground orsource of abiding confidence. 

(1382 Wyc.iF fed, vi. 19 The which as an ankir we han 
sikir to the soule [1611 Which hope we haue as an anker of 
the soule. (Soin all other versions.)] ¢ 1400 Rov. Rose 3780 
So farith Love, that selde in oon Holdith his anker. a 1536 
Tinoace Wks. 166(R.) The roote and grounde of all, and 
the ancre that neuer fayleth. 1593 SHaxs. 3 //ew. V7/, v. iv. 
13 Say Warwicke was our Anchor: what of that? 1699 
BENTLEY Phal, 303 One Passage more. . his last Anchor, to 
prove his notable point. 1754 CuatHam Lett. iv. 27 Hold 
fast .. by this sheet-anchor of happiness, Religion. 1781 
Cowrer //ofe 167 Hope as an anchor, sure and firm, holds 
fast. 1864 Tennyson “noch Ard. 222 Cast all your cares on 
God; that anchor holds. 

{ From the passage in //ed. vi. 19, quoted above, 
an azchor is used as the symbol of hofe, as a cross 
is of fazch, and a hearl of love or charity. 

3. transf. Any contrivance or instrament which 
fulfils a similar purpose to that of an anchor, by 
holding fast or giving security; @/so, an anchor- 
shaped appendage, as the spicules on the skin of 
Holothuroids. 

1855 Gosse Mar. Zool. 1. 114 In Lerneoma the head.. 
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being furnished with a prong on each side curving back- 
wards, forms a powerful anchor by which the parasite is 
firmly moored to its hapless prey. 1860 TyNnoa.t G/ac. 1. 
§ 22. 157 In some places, however, the anchor [axe] had but 
a loose hold. 1870 NicHotson Zool. (1880) 221 In Chirodota 
the skin is provided with microscopic calcareous wheels, in 
the place of anchors. /6d., The Synapte .. have the skin 
furnished with innumerable anchor-shaped spicules attached 
to special ‘anchor-plates’ in the integument. 

+4. From its action: The pin or ‘chape of a 
buckle ; a buckle is usually described with its 
‘tongue and anchor.”’ T. és. 

5. Arch. ‘An ornament shaped similarly to an 
anchor or arrow-head; used with the egg orna- 
ment to decorate or enrich mouldings. Used in 
all the orders but only’applied to the moulding 
called the Echiuus or quarter round.’ Gwilt 1376. 

1663 GERBIER Couzse/ 70 Smal] Beads with round and long 
ones at one peny and.. the edges and anckers at foure 
pence per foot. 1751 CHamBers Cycl., Anchor, in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, denotes an ornament in form of an 
anchor, or arrow’s-head. . 

6. Phrases from sense 1. /7¢. and fig. 

a. At (an, the, oés.) anchor, in OE. ov ancre: 
anchored, held by the anchor. 

a1000 Beowulf 3771 Se-genga [z.e. the ship] se be on 
ancre rad. /did. 611 Scip on ancre fest. 1393 GowER Conf 
IL. 27 His ship on anker rode. c1530 Lo. Berners Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 250 Manye shyppes, some vnder sayle.. 
some lienge at the anger. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. 
ii, 129 The enemies fleet riding easily at an anker. 1633 
P. FLeTcHER Purple /sf, xi. lii, Whilst I in vale of tears at 
anchour ride. 1666 Pepys Diary 4 June, We found the 
Dutch fleet at anchor. 1740 Woooroore in Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) I. 1v. lix. 273 It is always found the best method to 
lie at single anchor. 1850 Tennyson /x Alem. ciii. 20 A little 
shallop lay At anchor in the flood. 

b. To come to (an) anchor := ANCHOR 7. 2, 4. 

1590 Pasguil’s Afol. 1. Diiij b, But to come to anker.. 
let them .. become of one hart with vs. 1595 T. Maynaro 
Drake's Voy.(1849) 7 On Friday .. we came to anchor. 1790 
Beatson Nav. & Mil, Mem. 1. 156 All the ships had come 
to an anchor. 

c. To cast anchor: to let down or ‘drop’ the 
anchor; “ence, to bring the ship to rest, to take 
up a position. Also of the ship: se cast anchor. 

21300 K’. Horn 1014 Hi strike seil and maste And ankere 
gunne caste. c1450 LoNELICH Grai/ xx. 122 Heren ancres 
they casten bere anon, Forto abyden there that nyht. 1526 
Tinoace Acts xxvii. 29 They caste iiii ancres out of the 
sterne [WycLiF, sendinge foure ancris; 16:1 cast foure 
ancres}. 1719 De Foe Cresoe (1865) 39 We dropped our 
little anchor, and lay still all night. 1780 W. Coxe Russ. 
Discov. 31 They were driven to the other side of the same 
island, where they cast anchor. 

d. To weigh anchor: to take up the anchor so 
as to sail away. 

c1328 E.L. Allit. P. C. 103 Wi3t at pe wyndas we3en her 
ankres. ¢ 1440 Morte Arth. 493 Pey weyde up peire ankyrs. 
1583 STANYHURST A eneis 111. (Arb.) 78 We weyed the anchors. 
1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 11. iv, And Cormac Doil in haste 
obey’d, Hoisted his sail, his anchor weigh’d. 

e. The anchor comes home: 7.¢. is dragged 
from its hold. So, a ship drags her anchor. To 
slip the anchor, to let it go by letting the cable slip. 

1694 Loud. Gaz, mmmxxili/1 The Wind blowing very hard 
. , riding in deep Water, his Ankors came home. 1719 De 
For Crzsoe (1865) 30 We thought once or twice our anchor 
had come home. 


7. Comb. chiefly attrib. as anchor-ball (see 
quot.) ; anchor-chocks (see quot.); anchor-frost, 
a miller’s term for the clogging of a mill-wheel 
with ice below the water-surface; + anchor-gable, 
an anchor cable; anchor-ground, anchorage 
ground ; anchor-hoops, iron hoops binding the 
stock to the shank of the anchor; anchor-ice, ice 
formed at the bottom of lakes and rivers, ground- 
ice; anchor-lining=BILL-BOARDs; +anchor-man, 
+ anchor-master, he who has charge of the anchor; 
anchor-plate, a heavy piece of timber or metal, 
serving asa point of support (e.g. for the cables of 
a suspension-bridge); see also 3; anchor-ring, 
the great ring for attaching the cable; anchor- 
shackle, an iron loop used instead of an anchor- 
ring; anchor-smith, a maker of anchors; anchor- 
tow, the cable of an anchor; anchor-watch, a 
detachment of seamen kept on deck to perform 
any duties depending on the ship’s position while 
she lies at anchor. 

Also anchor-like, -shaped, -wise; and ANCHOR- 
HOLD, -STOCK, q.v. 

1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk.,* Anchor-ball, a pyrotech- 
nical combustible attached to a grapnel for adhering to and 
setting fire to ships. /ézd., *Auchor-chocks, pieces indented 
into a wooden anchor-stock where it has become worn or 
defective in the way of the shank; also pieces of wood or 
iron on which an anchor rests when it is stowed. 1867 
Wuyte Me tvitce in Fortx. Rev. Nov. 588 Bright enough 
to thaw an *anchor-frost on the mill-wheel. 1609 HoLttanp 
Amm, Marcell, xiv. ii. 4 Creeping on all foure among the 
*anchor-gables. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. iii. § 2. 109 *Anchor- 
ice forms sometimes.. at the bottom of lakes and rivers 
while the rest of the water remains unfrozen. @ 1200 in 
Wright Voc. 88/2 Proreta, *ankermon. 1598 Florio, Ax- 
coraio, an *anchor master or an *anchor maker. 1831 J. 
Hotiano Alanzf. Metal I. 95 Different *anchor-makers have 
their respective rules of proportion. 1870 [See 3]. 1883 
W. Conant in Harfer’s Mag. 932/1 At the bottom. .are 
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imbedded four massive *anchor-plates of cast iron, one for 
each of the cables. 1662 Pepys Diary 27 Apr., Visited the 
Mayor, Mr. Timbull, our *anchor-smith. 1703 Moxon AZeck. 
£xerc. 14 Chosen by *Anchor-Smiths, because it abides the 
Heat better than other Iron. 1637 RutHerForo Lett. 107 
(1862) I. 271 The *anchor-tow abideth fast within the vail : 
the end of it is in Christ’s ten fingers, ¢1860 Loncr. Dutch 
Pict. ix, A ship that .. tugs at her *anchor-tow. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. viii. 219 The tidal observations were made by 
. . the *anchor-watch during the remaining nine hours. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 195 The *anchor-like piece of iron by 
which the main tackle blocks are hung. 1862 AnsTED 
Channel Isl. 1. ix. (ed. 2) 238 Small, *anchor-shaped cal- 
careous plates. 1870 [See 3 above]. 

+ Anchor, 53.2 Obs. Forms: I ancra, 3-6 
ancre, 4-5 ankre, 4-7 anker, 5 ankyr, aunker, 
5-6 anchor(e. //. -s; I ancran, 3 -en, 3-6 
-es, 5-6 anker(e)s, anchor(e)s. [OE. ancra, p2- 
cra, for ancora, *ancoro, shortened f. L. *anchoréta, 
anachoréta; see ANCHORET. App. made dzcora 
by ‘popular etymology’ after dz ‘one, alone’; the 
similarly transformed OS. ézkoro, OHG. ezuchoran 
(cf. OHG. ezzstdilo, mod.G. einsiedel, -ler), were 
according to Sievers, prob. adaptations of the OE. 
ME. again bad ashortbeforetwo cons. OE. had prob. 
ancra masc., ancre fem., though the latter is not 
recorded; in ME. azcre was of common gender ; 
the fem. axcress, ankeress, ANCHORESS, appeared 
in 14th c., and an extended masc. ANKERER in 
16th; but Fr. azachoréte, modified to ANCHORET, 
anchorite, has superseded the earlier forms, anchor 
appearing last (as current wd.) in Shaks.] 

1. An ANCHORET. 

a 1000 /ExFric Gloss. in Wright 0c. 42 Anachoreta, ancra. 
¢1230 Aucr. R. 10 Powel pe erest ancre, Antonie, & Ar- 
senie. ¢ 1300 St, Brand. 330 The threteoth fram the to the 
Ylle of Ankres schal wende, 1362 Lanct. P. Pi. A. Prol. 
28 Ancres and Hermytes pat holdep hem in heore celles. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 149 He lyvede anker 
his lyf. 1432-50 tr. Higden ibid., Lyvede after as an ankre in 
yle of Farne. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Worde) vi. xiii. 
253/1 Whan men take them to be ankeres and recluses. 
c1500 Robt. Deuyllin E. E. Pr. Rom. 1858 1. 23 We have 
robbed and kylled nonnes, holy aunkers, preestes. 1529 
More Com f. agst. Tribul. 1. Wks. 1557, 1247/1 Ancres and 
ancresses most especiallye. @1536 Tinoate Exp. Matt. 
Wks. II. 42 Monks. . whether obseruant or ancre. 1553-87 
Foxe A. & M. (1596) 113/1 To Crowland, where he led the 
life of an Anker. 1599 Br. HALt Safzves iv. ii. 103 Sit 
seauen yeares pining in an anchores cheyre. 1604 SHAKS. 
Hamil. in. ii. 229 (2nd Q°.) And anchors cheere [2 é. chair] 
in prison be my scope. 1872 [See ANcHORAGE?]. 

2. An ANCHORESS. Well known in the book- 
title Ancren Riwle, the ‘Rule of Nuns.’ 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 4 Nu aski 3e hwat riwle 3e ancren schullen 
holden? 1297 R. Grove. 380 An ancre.. pat nolde vor non 
byng fle out of hyre house. 1393 Lanex. P. PZ C. iv. 144 
In pe castel of corf ich shal-do pe [womman] close Ther as 
an ancre. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 6351 Now lyk an anker in an 
hous .. And now a nonne, and now abbesse. 1466 Past. 
Lett. 549 11.267 To the Prioress of Carow, vis. vilid. To a 
maide that came with her, xxd, To the anchors xld. 

{ At an early period fancifully associated with 
ANCHOR 56.1 

c1230 Ancr. R. 142 For pi is ancre icleoped ancre, & 
under chirche iancred, ase ancre under schipes borde. 

3. Comb. anchor-house, an anchoret’s cell; also, 
a monastery or nunnery; anchor-settle, -saidell, 
an anchoret’s seat or cell, also applied to the oc- 
cupant, an anchoret. 

¢1230 Ancr. R.88 From smide, & from ancre huse, me 
tidinge bringed. 1086 O. E. Chvon., Twezen halige menn 
.. on ancersettle wuniende. 1516 Diurn. Occur. (1833) 6 
Thair was ane woman .. ane anarcadell inclosit in the 
Grenesyid. 1603 PAilotus cxxiv, I charge the .. Thowney- 
ther girne, gow], glowme, nor gaip, Lyke Anker saidell, 


like vnsell Aip. 

Anchor (z'pke1), v.; also 3-7 ancre, -ker, 7-kor. 
[?a. Fr.ancre-r, f.ancre; cf.med.L.ancorare. (There 
may have been an OE. azcr7-an, unrecorded.)] 

1. trans. To secure (the ship) with an anchor ; 
to place at, or bring to, anchor. 

c1230 Aucry. R. 142 For pi isancre.. under chirche iancred. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xvii. 49 They must be 
ancred within the watre that they may be stedfast. 1513 
Dove.as Zxeis vu. iii. 8 At the schore.. Thare nauy can 
thayanker fast andhank. 1813 SoutHey WVedsox ix. 348 It was 
not possible toanchor the fleet. 1851 Sir F. PAtGRavE Zug. 
& Norm. 1. 517 (L.) He there anchored his bark. 

2. intr. To cast anchor, to come toanchor. (Said 
either of the crew or the ship.) 

1578 T. N.tr. Cong. IW, [nd. 37 Cortez -. anckredat therivers 
mouth. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. u. 289 Sea-faring men .. whose 
Bark by chance Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1718 
Laoy M. Montacue Lett. Il. xlix. 52 We anchored in the 
Hellespont. 1813 Soutnry Nelsou v. 147 The Vanguard 
was the first that anchored. 

3. fig. trans. To fix as with an anchor, to fix 
firmly or abidingly. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. [//, w. iv. 231 Till that my Nayles 
were anchor'd in thine eyes. 1663 GERBIER Counsel 44 The 
doore-cases, well ankered into the wall. 1855 Owen Cov. 
Anat, xiii. 275(L.) The feet .. permanently anchor the para- 
site to its prey. 1860 TyNoALt Gace. 1. § 22. 157 My first 
care was to anchor it [ice-axe] firmly in the snow. 

4. fig. refl. and inir. To fix oneself, one’s atten- 
tion, thought ; take up a position. 

1581 S1oney Astvoph. (T.) [She] will’d me these tempests 
of vain love to fly, And anchor fast myself on virtue’s shore. 
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1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. 1. iv. 4 Whilst my -Inuention, 
hearing not my Tongue, Anchors on Isabell. 1797 GopwIn 
Enqutrer u. Vv. 238 He.. advances... up the province upon 
which he anchors. 
Anchor, obs. form of ANKER. 
+Anchorable, @z. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Fit for anchorage. 


1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 4o (T.) The sea everywhere 
twenty leagues from land anchorable. 

Anchorage! (znkorédz). Also 6 ankarage, 
7 -erage, -orage, anchrage. [f. prec. +-AGE, cf. 
Fr. ancrage.] 

1. The action or process of anchoring ; the con- 
dition of lying at anchor. 

1611 CotGr., Anchratge, ankorage, ankoring. 1634 W. 
Woop New Engl. Prosp.\. i, Vhere is roome for the Anchor- 
age of 500 Ships, 1687 Lond, Gas, mmcclxxxii/6 A Duty 
imposed upon Anchrage. 1855 (7 June) Dricut Sf. 257 The 
position and duration of the anchorages of ships between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

2. Conditions admitting of anchoring; esf. a 
place for anchoring ; anchorage-ground. 

1706 Puittirs, Anchorage or Anchoring, ground fit to 
hold the Ship’s Anchor, so that she may ride it out safely. 
1744 ANson [oy. 11. iv. (ed. 4) 218 Where a ship might come 
to an anchor . . though the anchorage is inconvenient. 1779 
T. Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 311 Many bays.. affording good 
anchorage. 1835 51Rr J. Ross .V.-JV. Pass. ix. 127 The floe 
which had been our anchorage. 1878 Marxian Gt. Frozen 
Sea iii. 39 The scenery as we approached the anchorage 
was truly magnificent. - . 

3. /ransf. A position affording support, a hold. 

1860 Tynpact Glac. 1. § 11. 70, 1 crossed the fissure, ob- 
tained the anchorage at the other side, and helped the others 
over. 1883 W. Conant in Harper's Mag. 930/1 ‘The anchor- 
ages are solid cubical structures of stone masonry. 

4. fig. A point of support or rest for the mind or 
feelings ; something on which to depend or repose. 

1677 YARRANTON Lnxtg. [ynprov. 21 Suppose all the houses 
in Lombard-street to be put intoa Register ,. let them be 
the Credit, Anchorage, Fund and Foundation to build your 
Bank upon. 1746 Hervey .Wedit. § Cont, (1818) 80 Here 
they enjoy safe anchorage; are in no danger of foundering 
amidst the waves of prevailing iniquity. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. VV. xix. 151 The Church anchorage no longer 
tenable in the change of wind, and the new anchorage in the 
Bible as yet partially discovered and imperfectly sounded. 

5. A toll or charge for anchoring; anchorage-dues. 

1516 Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. Westm.(1797)8 For 24 ton 
of barnestone with the pylage, ankarage, stallage.. £11. 
1661 Marvel Corr. 29 Wks. 1872 If. 68 Mr. Porter.. hath 
giuen order to stop the Primage, loadage, &c. ; and will the 
anchorage assoonas he has seen your charter. 1755 MAGENS 
Insurances I1. 210 Extraordinary Pilotage and Anchorage 
.. shall appertain to common Average. 

6. ‘The set of anchors belonging to a ship.’ 
Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867. 

1588 SHaks, 7¢t. A... i. 73 The Barke.. Returnes with 
precious lading to the Bay, From whence at first she 
weigh’d her Anchorage. 

7. Comb. anchorage-ground =anchorage 2, 4. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 272, 1 had no longer an an- 
chorage-ground for my. heart. 

Anchorage? (znkérédz). Also 6anchoridge, 
9 ankrage. [f. ANCHOR 5.2 +-AGE. Cf. hermitage, 
parsonage.) The cell or retreat of an anchoret. 

1593 Jon. & Rites Ch. Durh, (1842) 15 At the east end.. 
of the Quire. . was the goodlyest faire porch which was 
called the anchoridge. 1598 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 
}. 1m, xii. 7172/1 Build her a Recluse or Anchorage. 1852 
Rock Ch. of Fathers \\1. 115 His ankrage or house, in 
which he [the ankret] was solemnly shut up. 1872 E, Cutts 
Scenes Mid, Ages 128 There was also an anchorage in St. 
Ethelred’s churchyard .. and an anchor continually dwelt 
there till the Reformation. 


+ A'nchoral, a. Ods.—° [f. ANcHor 56.1 + -atl.] 
‘Pertaining ‘o the Anchor or Cable.’ Blount G/. 

Anchored (z'nkaid), Ao/. a. [f. ANCHOR +-ED.] 

1. a. With the anchor let down to the ground, 
b. Held fast, secured by the anchor; ec. Firmly 
fixed, fixed so as to obtain support, or be at rest. 

1611 Cotcr., Ancré, ankored, having cast ankor, at an 
ankor. @ 1687 Wa ter (L.) Like a well-twisted cable, hold- 
ing fast The anchor'd vessel. ar1gzzs Pope Odyss. ww. 485 
There, anchor'd vessels safe in harbour lie. 1837 WueWwELt 
Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 11.248 Each ear of grain is anchored 
by its stalk. 1878 Seetey Stein H1. 30 Stein wore the look 
of one anchored and secure. 


2. Furished with anchors; by extension, es/. in 
Her., Furnished with anchor - like appendages, 
having two spreading points. 

1611 CoteGr., Axcré, ankored . . made or fashioned like an 
ankor. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxix, With scorn- 
full hisse, shooting her anchor’d tongue. 1661 S. Morcan 
Sph. Gentry u.i. 13 -Anckred is that form of cross whose 
points are made sharp like unto an ancker. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict., Ankred ..so they call one of tneir Crosses in 
a Coat of Arms. 

Anchorer: see ANKERER. 

Anchoress, ancress (xynkorés, x‘nkrés). 
Forms: 4-6 ankres, 5 -keras, -korasse, (an- 
goras), 5-7 ancresse, 6 ankresse, -isse, anckres, 
anchorisse, 6-7 -esse, (9 arch. ancress, -kress), 
7-anchoress. [f. acre, ANCHOR 56.2, with Fr. fem. 
ending -esse, -ess; cf. anchresse in Palsgr. 1530. 
In ME. acre was used for both sexes. A rarer fem. 
was ANCHoRITESS.] A female anchoret, a nun. 

1393 Test. Ebor. 1V, 186, Xijd@. to the Ankres of Thur- 
gransby, and vjd. to Alison hir mayden. c 1420 Chron. 
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Vitod. 308 To sytte upon a matte of the angoras. 1450 Myrc 
1355 Yef ho were ankeras or nonne. ‘1549 Latimer 7 Serm, 
bef. Edw, V1 (Arb.) 127 Ladye faicth .. 1s no Anckres, she 
dwells not alone, 1565 JeweL Def. lpol. (1611) 280 The 
Reuelation of Dame ue the Anchorisse. 1600 FairFAx 
Tasso x1. ix, 197 Ancresses that dwell, Mewed vp in walles. 
1625 Fretcner Mair Maid in. i, 1 will.. wall up my girle, 
wife, like an anchoresse. ¢ 1800 Worpsw. A/isc. Somun. xxi, 
There a saintly anchoress she dwelt, 1869 Mrs. Pacriser 
Hist, Lace xxii. 251 ‘This Lady <Ancress, or Anchoress, 
being some worn-ont old nun, 1876 Rock Text. Faby. ii. 11 
Ankresses are forbidden to make purses. — : 

Anchoret, -ite (a:ykorét, -vit), Forms: 5 
ancorite, 6 7 anachorete, 6-8 -it(e, 7-8 -et, 
7 anch’rit(e, anchorete, (9 arch. ankret), 7- 
anchoret, -ite. [The forms anachoret\e, anachor- 
it(e were a. Fr, anachoréte and L. anachéréta, med, 
L. anachérita, ad. Gr. dvaxwpnr-ns, n. of agent f. 
avaxwpé-ew to retirc, rctreat, f. dva back + ywpé-ev 
to give place, withdraw. Under infl. of the carlier 
Eng. acre, anker (ANCHOX 50.2), this has been 
modificd to anchrit, ancorile, anchoret, anchortle, 
of which the two last arc now equally common. 
Appeared ¢ 1450, and superseded ANCHOR ¢ 1600.] 

1. A person who has withdrawn or secluded him- 
self from the world ; usually one who has done so 
for religious reasons, a recluse, a hermit. (Appl. to 
both scxes, though the special fem. is ANCHORESS.) 

1460 CarGrave Chron. 65 ‘Vhelophorus [was] mad Pope, 
whech was first a ancorite. 1538 Lrevanp tr. V. 116 A 
Chapel of a woman Anachorete. 1608 Br, Hatt Zfistles 
1. v, He had wilfully inur’d up himselfe as an Anachoret. 
1634 Hapincton Castara (1870) 18 ‘The Vowes of recluse 
Nuns, and th’ An’chrits prayer. a 1680 But.er Rem. (1759) 
I. 47 A solitary Anchorite that dwells, Retir’d from all the 
World in obscure Cells. 1741 Jonnson L. P., Morin Wks. 
1787 IV. 473 The ostentation of a philosopher, or the 
severity of an anchoret. 1826 Scott Antig. xxxv. (1829) 239 
No anchoret could have made a more simple and scanty 
meal. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers WW. 115 Not always did 
the ankret live beneath the church’s roof. GouLsourN 
Purs, Holiness i. 1 Elijah was a sort of anchorite or hermit. 

b. altrib. 

1847 Loner. Evan. u.iv. 25 The grim, taciturn bear, the 
anchorite monk of the desert. . 

2. Ch. Hist. The recluses of the East in the early 
Christian centuries. (In this application the Gr. 
form anachoret (Anx’k6rét) is often retained.) 

1553-87 Foxe A. & JV. (1596) 1381 Moonks.. were di- 
vided into heremits or anachorits, and into Coznobits. 1650 
W. Cuarteton Paradoxes Prol. 29 The Faune. . desired 
the mediatory Prayers of Anthony, the Anachoret. 1781 
Giapon Decl. & F. 1. xxxvii. 354 The holy man was fol- 
lowed by a train of two or three thousand anachorets. 1844 
Lincarp A xglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. v. 204 The same contempt 
for riches which distinguished the anachorets of Egypt. 
1867 Lapy Hersert Cradle L. v. 154 Endless caverns. . 
we the Anchorites, in the early days of the Church, 
ived. 

3. fig. Any one of solitary secluded habits. 

1616 Drumo. or HawtH. Sonnet xxi. Wks. 1711, 4/2 Framed 
for mishap, th’ anachorit of love. 1848 Dickens Dovdbey 
(C, D, ed.)117 Even amongst those absorbed young anchorites 
Paul was an object of interest. 1864 I. TayLor in Good 
Was. 787 The individual reader, the fireside anchoret. 

4. Comb., as anchoret-like, -window. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Nehem. vi. ro He was thus (Anchoret- 
like} pent up. 1865 Athenwum No. 1960. 849/2 Considered 
the opening to be an anchorite-window. 

Anchoretic (enkére'tik), @.; also g- -itic. 
[f. prec.+-1c, after Gr. dvaxwpnrixds.] Of or 
pertaining to an anchoret. 

1661 Origen’s Opin. in Phanix (1721) I. 6 A Monastick 
and Anchoretick Life. 1829 I. Tavtor Zuthus. viii. 203 In 
an enumeration of the natural causes of the anchoretic life, 
the influence of scenery should not be overlooked. 1862 
Latuam Channel [sl, iu. xiii. (ed. 2) 326 Their discipline was, 
essentially, anchoritic and recluse. 

Anchore‘tical, @. rare; also 7 -itical; and 
see ANACHORETICAL, [f. prec.+-AL1.] Resem- 
bling, or after the manner of, an anchoret. 

1667 JER. Tayvtor Serv. t. 278 (L.) Those severe and an- 
choritical and philosophical persons. 1844 LinGarD Axeg/o- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I}. xii. 240 Leading an anachoretical life 
amid the ruins of some deserted abbey. 

Anchoretish, -itish (a nkére:tif, -ai:tif), « 
rare. [f. ANCHORET, -ITE+-ISH.J]  Partaking of 
the character or practice of an anchoret ; reclusive, 
hermit-like. 

1830 James Darnicy (1846) 4 A solitary duck... passing its 
anchoritish hours in fishing. 1877 Lytteat Lady. i. vii. 
134 Time.. spent in anchoretish devotions. ; 

Anchoretism, -it- (zenk6retiz’m, -ait-). [fas 
prec. +-Isu.] The practice or life of an an- 
choret. 

1652 SparkE Prim. Devt. (1663) 491 Hermitage, or sullen 
anchoretisme. 1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. § Art 347 The 
peaceful and humble Anchoritism of the first centuries. 

A-nchor-hold. [Ancor sé.1 + Hoxp.] 

1. The hold or grip that an anchor takes; also, 
the ground that it grips, =AncHorace! 2. 

1527 Garoiner in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xxxix.75 Being com- 
pelled to experiment whether anker-hold would serve us. 
1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. (1868) 25 If our anchor hold and 
ground tackle had failed, no industrie could haue preserued 
vs. 19725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 111 They found 
good anchor-hold in about thirty-six fathom, 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Anchor-hotd, the fastness of the flukes 
on the ground, 
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2. fig. Firm hold; point clung to; chicf ground 
of trust, expectation, argument, ete. 

1533 More Ans. Poys. Bk. Wks. 1557,1100/1 In these woordes 
is the veryankerhold, 1581 Marueck Bk, of Votes 28 Theis 
chiefest anker hold, was these words of Christ. 1611 Sresp 
flist. Gt. Brit. vi, vii. 403 The Norman Duke, who nade 
that the anker-hold of his claime, 185g I. Taytor Mestor. 
Belief\1856) 120 Good anchor-hold in the roadstead of aposto- 
licity. 1883 W. Ginson in //arper's Mag. Jan. 192 Hope's 
anchor-hold on golden grounds of Faith. 

Anchoring (ankorin), vd/. sd. [f. Axcuor v. 
+-InG1] 

l. The action or condition of lying at anchor, or 
the means of doing so ; anchorage. 

1593 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 178 Under which 
is good anchoring, cleane ground, 1690 Loud. Gaz. mmdix 3 
A very violent Storin of Wind ., forced the Frigat fron her 
Anchoring. 1724 De For, etc. Zour Gt. Brit. (1769) VI. 
215 Good Anchoring in six or eight athom of Water. 

2. /ransf. The action or method of fixing sccurely, 

1767 Etuis Actinta in Phil. Trans, LVH. 432 Like the 
anchoring of muscles [7. e. mussels], by their fine silken fila- 
inents, that end in suckers. 1883 W.Coxantin [farfper's Mag. 
oe The mode of anchoring the cables [of a suspension- 

ridge] will be described. 

3. Comb, anchoring-ground, -place, ground, 
or a position, used or suited for anchoring; an- 
choring-room, spacc for anchoring; anchoring- 
stone, a stone used instead of an anchor. 

1740 Wooproore in Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. 1v. lix. 273 
On the south side there is good anchoring-ground. 1667 
Phil. Trans. V1. 497 In the ankoring places it [the Sea] was 
Blue. 1796 Netson in Nicolas Disp. I}. 309 Not one an- 
choring place from Genoa to Ventimiglia was accessible. 
1865 Jorn. Star « Feb., The anchoring room being too con- 
tracted. 1846 Grote Greece 1.1. xiii. 329 The Argonauts 
had left their anchoring-stone on the coast of Bebrycia. 

A-nchoring, ///. a. [f. Axcuor v. +-ING2.] 

a, Coming to anchor; lying at anchor. b. Hold- 
ing firm like an anchor. 

160s Suaxs. Lear iv. vi. 18 Yond tall Anchoring Barke. 
1879 Wild Life in S.C.29 The wrench at its anchoring roots. 

+Anchorism. O¢s. rare—'. [f. AxcHor 56.2 
+-IsM.} An anchoret’s manner of life. 

1633 G. Hernert Ch. Vil. 186 in Temple 189 He took fiue 
vizards toconceal his crimes: From Egypt Anchorisme and 
retirednesse. Z 

+Anchorist. Oés. Also 7 ancorist; and see 
Awnacuorist, [f. ANcHoRr 56.4 + -15T,] = ANCHORET, 
including ANcuoress. Also aéfrid. 

165% Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. Westm. (1797) 60 The An- 
chorist house near the vestry. 1662 FULLER JVorthies i. 
193 A woman lately turn’d an Ancorist, and renowned for 
her holiness. a 

Anchorite, -itish, vars. of ANCHORET, -ETISH. 

+ A-nchoritess. ech. [f. ANCHORITE + -ESS.] 
A rare fem. of ANCHORITE ; = ANCHORESS. 

165s Futter Ch. Hist, 1. 96 Pega his sister, an Anchorit- 
esse, led a solitary life, not far from him. 1872 E. Cutts 
Scenes Mid, Ages 131 An Anchoritess in the hermitage of St. 
Brendon, in Bristol. 

Anchorless (zynkaslés), 2. rare. [f. Anchor 
sb.1 +-LEss.] Devoid of an anchor; fg. Without 
firm hold, having nothing to repose upon; drifting. 

1863 J. Morison S¢. Bern. 69 The same anchorless inse- 
curity as to what the invisible world would next do. 

A-nchor-stock. [AxcHor sé.1+Stock.] A bar 
which crosses the top of an anchor, at right angles 
to the shank, and also to the plane of the arms, 
the use of which is to catisc one or other arm to 
strike the ground. 

1825 H.Gascoicne .Vav. Fame, An anchor-stock in ready 
halves they find, To fit the rudder head now well inclin‘d. : 

b. Comb. anchor-stock fashion, the position o! 
two planks, etc. placed like the stock and shank 
ofan anchor. Hence also anchor-stock wv. 

c18s0 Radim. Nav. (Weale), To anchor-stock, To work 
planks in a manner resembling the stocks of anchors, by 
fashioning them in a tapering form from the middle, and 
working or fixing them over each other, so that the broad or 
middle part of one plank shall be immediately above or below 
the butts or ends of two others. This method ..is.. used 
where particular strength is required, as in the spirkctings 
under ports. . . 

Anchovy (éntfowvi, occas. antfovi). Forms: 
6-8 anchoue, -ove, 7 -oua, -oveye, 7-5 -ova, 
-ovie, 7- anchovy. [a. Sp., Pg. anchova, anchoa 
(It. acctuga, dial. anctova, ancioa, anciua), of dis- 
puted origin; Diez took the It. as the typical 
form, deriving it from a L. *apya for aphya, ad. 
Gr. dgvn, name of somc kind of small fish, with 
suffix -v¢; Mahn considers the Sp., Pg., and It. 
dial. form to be an adoption of the Basque name 
anchoa, anchua, which he identifies with az/=a adj. 
‘dry,’ as if ‘dried fish.’] ‘ 

. A small fish o : hea ; 

LA Il fish of the Herring family (Zvgraudes 
encrasicholus) found on the Europcan coasts, ¢spe- 
cially in the Mediterranean, where it Is extensively 
caught, and picklcd for exportation. 

1596 Snaks. 1 Aen. /3%, u. iv. 588 Item, Anchoues,, and 
Sacke after Supper, ijs. vid. 1620 Vesner Fra Kata iN 7 
Anchoua’s, the famous meat of Drunkards, and of them 
that desire to haue their drinke oblectate the palate. 1657 
Couvin Whies Suppl.(1751) 16 Which to the pallat wer sy | 
proves, Like Adriatic gulph anchoves. 1674 FLaTMan Selly 
God 100 ‘To quicken appetite it will behvove ye To feed 


ANCHOVY-PEAR. 


couragiously on good Anchovie. 1774 Go.psm. Retad. 14 
Full certain I am, That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is 
lamb. 1796 Mrs. Gtasse Cookery v. 53 Have ready an an- 
chovy minced small. 1854 Sover Cookery § 411 Add two 
tablespoonsful of essence of anchovies. 

2. Comb. and attrib., as anchovy-barrel; anx- 
chovy-cullice, -sauce, savoury broth, and sauce, 
made with anchovies ; anchovy-toast, toast spread 
with anchovy, used as a whet to appetite for wine. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece. iit, 210 Take an Anchovy-barrel, 
ora deep glazed Pot. 1725 Braptry Faw. Dict. s.v., An- 
chovie-Cullices are frequently made and put into several 
Ragoos. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 180 Such a Hoghen 
soghen Leviathan that..theone of Mr. Hobbes would never 
be enough to make Anchovy-sauce for it. 1826 DisraE.t 
Viv. Grey v. xiii. 238 An after-dinner anecdote.. as piquant 
as an anchovy toast. : : : ae 

Ancho:vy-pea‘r. A West Indian fruit, pickled 
and eaten like the mango; also the tree (Grzas 
cauliflora) which bears it. 

1725 SLoane Nat. Hist. Jamaica tab. 207. fig. 12 Anchove 
peartree. 1866 A. Brack in Treas. Bot. 552 The Anchovy 
Pear of Jamaica has long been cultivated in plant stoves 
for the sake of its magnificent foliage. 

Anchusic (énkizzik), 2. Chem. [f. as next + 
1c.) In Anchusic acid: =next. 

1863 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 290 Anchusin or Anchusic acid. 

Anchusin (eykivsin). Chem. [f. L. anchitsa 
generic name of the Alkanets+-1y.] The colour- 
ing principle of alkanet root; an amorphous resin- 
oid substance of a deep red colour. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 290 Nitric acid transforms 
anchusin into oxalic acid and a bitter substance. . Alkalis 
form with anchusin blue compounds. 

Anchylose, ank- (2ykilduz), v. [f. Ancny- 
LOSIS, after azzastontose, metaniorphose, etc., mod. 
Fr. ankyloser, f. ankylose sb., perhaps supplying 
a model.] 

1. tras. To stiffen a joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces; to consolidate two dis- 
tinct bones ; zszal/y in pass. To be solidly united 
bone to bone. 

1787 Hunter in PA. Trans. LXXVII. 383 In the Por- 
poise, four of the vertebre of the neck are anchylosed. 1836 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys, 1, 281/2 In the Ostrich the last 
rib abuts against the ilium, to which it is anchylosed. 1875 
BuakeE Zool. 2 Teeth.. not anchylosed with the substance 
of the jaw. — F 

2. intr. Of a joint: To grow stiff. Of two 
bones: To grow together. 

1833 Penny Cyct. 1. 508/1 It is very important to keep the 
fingers bent, because, if they anchylose in that position, the 
hand will be more useful. 1872 Mivart Axat. 99 The two 
parietals anchylose at a very early period into a single 
median bone. 

Anchylosed, ank- («‘ykilézd), Z/. a. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Of two bones: Grown together, so 
firmly united as no longer to move upon each other. 
Hence of a joint: Stiffencd. 

1812 H. Browne Afothec. Vade Mec. 8 The restored ac- 
tion of an anchylosed joint. 1849 MurcHison S¢/zrza x. 241 
The jaws and anchylosed teeth of some small fish. 1875 
Brake Zool. 88 The anchylosed lumbar and sacral vertebre. 

b. fg. Cramped, rigid. 

1860 W.Wespin Jed. Times 15 Sept. 266/1 Mind and body, 
too, grow so anchylosed, that they will work only in one 
direction. . ; ; 

| Anchylosis, ank- (xykilowsis). Also 8 
ancylosis. [Gr. ayxvAwots stiffening of the joints, 
f. dyxvdc-ev to crook, f. dyxtA-os crooked. The 


reg. transliteration of the Gr. is azzcylosis; to’ 


preserve the hard ¢ this has been spelled with cf, 
for which some substitute 2 Cf. Fr. aszhylose.] 

The formation of a stiff joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces; the coalescence of two 
bones originally distinct. 

1713 CHESELDEN Axat.1. i.'1726) 8 When these cartilages 
are destroyed .. [the bones] very readily unite; this dis- 
temper is called Ancylosis. 1765 STERNE 77. Shandy (1802) 
VII. xxi. 42 The abbess. . being in danger of an anchylosis, 
or stiff joint. 1875 Homes Surg. 6 The utility of joints 
is destroyed by soft ankylosis. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anky- 
losis. 1881 Mivart Caf 60 The number of bones. . decreases 
with age, by anchylosis. 

Oo. 


. fig: 

1853 H. Rocers /c/. /azth 35 Impossible that any man 
could have made so many and such violent turns.. without 
incurring the danger of a ‘universal anchylosis.’ 


Anchylotic, ank- (xykilp‘tik), a. [f. Gr. ay- 

kudwr-os vbl. adj. f. dyxvAd-ev (see ANCHYLOSIS) 
+-1¢c.] Of or pertaining to anchylosis. 

1859 in WorceEsTER. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ankylotic. 

Ancianitie, variant of ANCIENTY. 

+Anciency. O%s. Forms: 6 aunciencie, 6-7 
anciencie, 7 anciancie, 7-8 anciency. [cor- 
ruption of earlier ANcIENTY, due to the erroneous 
assimilation of ANCIENT, orig. a(z)7cZe72, to ppl. adjs. 
in -ENT, whose abstracts are in -ENCY; cf. decezt, 
decency.) The quality of being ancicnt ; ancient- 
ness, oldness, antiquity. 

1548 CoverpaLE rasuz. Paraphr. Fude 21 It hathe ben 
taken worthye authoritie both for the aunciencie and use of 
it. 31887 llotinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 36 Esteeming it 
a glorie to fetch their beginning of great anciencie. 1608 
Topsr.t Serfexts 639 In regard of their gravity, hoariness, 
and anciency. 1661 Yura Cler7 42 The Bishops follow him 


| 
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.. according to the Dignity and Anciancies of their Respec- 
tive Sees. 1759 Robertson //ist. Scotd., II. App. ix. 153 
The anciency of his house. 

Ancient (é:nfént), a. and sé.1 Forms: 4 
auncien, -ian, 4-5 -yen, 5 -yenne, -ienne, -iand, 
auntceaunt, 5-6 auncyent(e, awncient, -yent, 
5-7 auncient, (6aunchent), 6-antient, ancient. 
fa. Fr. ancien (=Pr. ancian, Sp. anciano, It. an- 
siano):—late L. antiadn-um for *antean-um former, 
previous, f. avz¢e before + -d7z-2s: see-AN. In 15thc. 
the genuine azszczen -az was corrupted to auncz- 
and, aunctent, by form-assoc. with ppl. forms in 
-2d, -#t, which sometimes lost final -¢ or -d; in the 
reaction against this, the: supposed correct ending 
was extended also to azszc7en, as to peasan(t), phea- 
san(t), tyran(t), etc. The great phonetic advance 
from azszczent (Aunsyent) to azzshent (Zinfént) is 
seen also in change, chamber, gauge. The spelling 
antient was due to form-assoc. with words like 
patient, mention, previously pacient, mencioun, 
aided perhaps by reminiscences of ase¢zgze2s.] 

A. adj. 
I. Referring to date. 

l. Of or belonging to time past, former, earlier, 
bygone. avch., exc. when approaching sense 2. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xi. 43 The delycyouse traces of myn 
auncyent loue. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //,u.i. 248 The Nobles 
hath he finde For ancient quarrels. - 1678 Bunyan Pilg’. 1. 
(1862) 93 Thy antient kindness. 1702 Rowe Amd. Step- 
Afoth. 1. i. 165 Tyes of ancient Love. 1792 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) 111.347 Congress would take it off your hands, 
in compliance with an ancient vote of that body. 1793 
Lbid. (1859) 1V. 54 Profound arguments .. entitle him really 
to his ancient signature. - 

+b. Hence, with titles of office or position for- 
merly occupied: Sometime, whilom, ex-. Cf. Fr. 
ancien gouverneur =ex-governor; and o/d in Old 
Etonian, old soldier. Obs. 

1681 G. VeRNon Life of Heyliz 8 An Ancient colonel and 
excellent commander in the army of King Charles.  /dz¢d. 
26 He had been himself an ancient clerk in the old Convo- 
cations, 1692 Lutrrety Brief Red. (1857) 11. 344 An ancient 
alderman of London, who was mayor in 1655. 1718 Porr 
iad u. 863 ‘They ourn’d their ancient leader lost. 

2. esp. Which existed in, or belonged to, times 
long past, or early in the world’s history ; old. 

1366 Maunpbev. vill. 93 An Ymage of.. old auncyen Werk. 
1477 Ear. Rivers Dictes 129 If thou can not atteyn to 
the wysedom of auncient men, at the lest studye ther 
bookis. 1551 Rogixson JJore's Utop. 165 The olde and 
auncient cosmographers. 
Pref. Aij, Out of the holie Scriptures, as of other most an- 
tientest Authors. 1594 Hooker L£ecé. Pol. iv. (1617) 132 The 
reuerend simplicitie of ancienter times. 1632 in Shaks. Cent. 
Pratse 190 To raise our auncient Soveraynes from theirherse. 
1673 Ray Fourn. Low Countr. 6 In the most antient times. . 
these places were Firm Land. 1777 DAatrymeLe Trav. SP. & 
Port.x\, Many antient weapons of war, 1836 MaccILLivray 
Humboldt's Trav. xx. 296 Traces of ancient civilisation. 1860 
TYNDALL Glac. 1. §23. 163, I.. traced the action of ancient 
glaciers. 1877 Lytreit Land. 1.v. 42 The grave of Ossian 
..and those of other Ancient worthies. ; . 

3. Specifically applied to the period of history 
before the fali of the Western Roman Empire. In 
this sense contrasted with #zodern, and mediaval. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 (1873) 28 The ancient 
authors.. began to be read. 1704 Appison /taly Pref., 
Statuary and Architecture both Ancient and Modern. 1754 
Epwarps Freed. Will 1v. § 6. 227 The antient Greek and 
Ronian Philosophers. : 
sippi in. App. 69 Perfect master of the antient languages. 
1846 Exvtis Elgin Marbles 1. 1 The remains of antient art 
at Athens. 1875 Scrivener Je.rt of NV. T. 3 The decline of 
ancient literature. ; F : 

b. Concerning or relating to ancient times. 

1595 Roginson (¢7¢/e) A Record of Auncient Histories, in- 
tituled in Latine, Gesta Romanorum. 1740 Jounson LZ. P., 
Barretier Wks. 1787 1V. 463 Antient or modern geography. 
¢18g0 (fi¢/e) The Edinburgh Academy’s Ancient Geography. 

II. Of length of existence. (Distinguished by 

3acon from I.) 

4. Of early origin or formation, going far back 
in history, of ancient date. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 The noble auncient bloode of Troy. 
1535 CoverDALE Baruch iv. 5 Thou people of God, o thou 
awncient Israel. 1561 Daus tr. Buddinger on Apocal., The 
auncientest and noblest title, which the fathers .. haue used. 
1586 Cocan Haven Heatth ii. (1612) 20 The Harpe of all 
instruments is the most auncient. 1653 Hoicrorr Procopius 
1v, 124 To them ever the ancienter the things are, the truer 
they seem. 1667 E, CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit.i. m1. 1. 
(1743) 152 The meeting of Sufferings is one of the ancient- 
est assemblies they have. 1751 Jounson Ramb/. No. 177 
§ 10 The seal of an antient corporation. 1845 CaRLYLE 
Cromwell (1871) 11. 191 One of the ancientest seats belong- 
ing tothe Lordof Ormond. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. /¢ist. 
ii. 71 Contending for no new-born freedom, but for ancient 
rights. A 

5. Hence: Ilaving existed long, and now, in 
consequence, possessing the attributes of lengthened 
existence ; long-established ; time-worn ; hoary. 

1586 Lupton 1000 Notable Things (1675) 102 [It doth} help 
the ancient pain of the Head. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 
1. v. § x These times are the ancient times, when the world 
is ancient, and not those which we account ancient.. by a 
computation backward from ourselves. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 
ly. v. 1o2 Thy Ancient Malice. 1719 Younc Busiris 1. 1, 
(1757) 8 This antient city, Memphis the renown’d. 1744 
Harris 3 7veat. m. u. (1765) 224 An ancient wood. 1769 


1562 G. LeiGH Avmorte (1597) | 


1808 Z. Pixe Exf. Sources Alissis- | 
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Ropertson Charles V, 111. vit. 29 To strengthen its antient 
attachment to France. 1849 Macautay Hest. Eng. 1. 378 
Before the ancient front of All Souls College. 

b. Of old renown, long known to fame. 

1819 HeBer Ayan, From Greenland’s.. From many an 
ancient river, From many a palmy plain. 

6. Of living beings: That has lived many years; 
aged, old; of great age. arch. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1001 Pe olde auncian wyf hejest 
ho sytte3. 1475 Caxton Fasox 46 Mirmidone yet liueth.. 
but he is moche auncient. 1592 SHaxs. R. & F. 11. iy. 150 
Farewell, auncient Lady. 1598 Stow Surv. xl. 431 Neyther 
the yong men of the City..nor the auncient persons. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. Iv. vii. (1651) 168 A young 
Gentlewoman..was married .. to an ancient man against 
her will, 1682 Lond. Gaz. mdccl/4 An antient Man in 
the Habit of a Seaman. 1704 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 
V. 426 Sir Samuel Astry (being very antient) has resigned 
his place of clerk. a@1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 90 This 
A. M. C. aforesaid, is an Ancient Maid. 1795 SEwe ctr. 
Hist, Quakers \. Pref.t0 Things, which some ancient people 
had yet remembrance of. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1. 
663 An ancient matron of the Anabaptist persuasion. 

7. Having the experience and wisdom of age, 
venerable. arch. 

c1460 Bk. Curtasye in Babees BR. 323 An naunciande 
squier, or ellis a kny3t, Po towelle down tase by fulle good 
ry3t. 1564 Becon Princ. Chr. Relig. (1844) 521 The duty 
of old women is..to be sober, sage, and ancient. 1596 
SHaks. Tam. Shrew y. i. 75 You seeme a sober, ancient 
Gentleman by your habit. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 1 Tint. 
v. 19 An accusation against a grave ancient Person. 1752 
Jounson Radi. No. 190? 6 The precepts of ancient ex- 
perience. 1875 Stusss Coxst. Hist. III. xviti. 238 Henry 
wished to be.. counselled by the wise and ancient of the 
kingdom. 

8. Savouring ofage, old-fashioned, antique. rare. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum, ww. iii, 1am glad no 
one was hurt byhis ancienthumour. 1820 Keats St. Agves 
xxxili, He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

9. That has been many years in some rank, posi- 
tion, or capacity. (Now commonly replaced by o/d.) 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxiii. (1483) 81 Auncyen 
trauayled men that ben experte in dedes of armes. 1598 
Barret The. Harres v. iii. 180 Respect to be had to graue 
and ancient souldiers, 1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit, 48 Seuerall 
of our ancientest seamen. . were seasicke, 1663 KiLLiGREW 
Parson's Wedd. in Dodsl. (1780) X1. 377 A soldier ancienter 
than thyself. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 247 The 
ancientest and most eminent of the former Bishops. 1807 
Tl. Jerrerson Writ. 1V. 68 My Dear and Antient Friend. 

10. Comd., as anctent-customed, anctent-looking. 

168: Lond. Gaz. mdcxv/4 The antient Customed Inn, 
known by the name of the White Hart and Antelope. 1848 
Dickens Dombey iC. D. eds) 24 He presently returned with 
a very ancient-looking bottle. 


TII. Zaw. (See quot.) 

1607 CoweEL /xferpr. (J.) Ancient tenure is that whereby all 
the manours belonging to the crown in St. Edward’s or 
William the Conqueror's days, did hold. 1768 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 11. 99 Antient demesne consists of those lands or 
manors, which, though now perhaps granted out to private 
subjects, were actually in the hands of the crown in the time 
of Edward the confessor, or William the conqueror. 

B. 563 

1. One who lived in ancient times. Commonly in 
pl. The Ancients; esp. the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and other civilized nations of antiquity. (Orig. 
adj. ‘the anctent,’ like ‘the learned.’) 

1841 CopLanpb Galyen’s Tevap. 2 F ijb, All the auncyentes 
apply the sayd suppuratyfe medycynes. 1597 Hooker Ecc/. 
Pol. v. \xi. §1 The ancient it may be were too severe. 1611 
Biste Transl. Pref. 2 Neither is there any likelihood that 
enuie and malignity died and were buried with the ancient. 
1665 MANLEY Grotius’s L.-Countr. Wars 287 The famousest 
Engine of War now used, of whose use, the Antients were 
utterlyignorant. 1751 Warts /aprov. Mind ii.(1801) 21 The 
doctrines of the antients. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. v. 
211 To the Ancients the Nile appeared almost miraculous. 

b. esp. The ancient authors of Greece and Rome; 


the ancient classics. ence, An ancient classic. 

1615 G.Sanpys Trav. 210 In fame it [Sidon] contendeth 
with Tyrus..and ismore celebrated bythe Ancient. 21633 
Hates in Shaks. Cent. Praise 198 If Mr. Shakespear had 
not read the Antients. 1749 Fietpinc Jom Fores i, iii. 
(1840) 26 He was deeply read intheancients. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. § 6. 135 The same respectable Ancient [Plu- 
tarch] assures us, that, etc. 1777 Sir W. Jones Poems, etc. 
Pref. 14 We always return to the writings of the ancients. 
1870 Lowett Study IW ind, 222 The only method by which 
a poet may .. reckon on ever becoming an ancient himself. 

2. The Ancient of Days: a scriptural title of the 
Almighty. 

1g60 Bite (Genev.) Daw. vii. 9, I beheld till the thrones 
were set vp, and the Ancient of dayes did sit. [So x611; 
Wycuir elde, Coverpate olde aged.) . 

3. An old or aged man (or animal); a patriarch. 

1goz Ord. Crysten Men (WW. de Worde) 1. vit. (1506) 107 
Those the whyche mocketh with these auncyentes. 1603 
Philotus clxviii, Let countenance accord with jour gray 
hairis Je auncients all. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anti. & Min. 
15 [Beavers] gnaw down trees to build with, and draw them 
on the bellies of their antients. 1753 RicHARDSON Grandisou 
(1781) V1. ix. 32 Incomparable woman! If I were such an 
excellent ancient, I would no more wish to be young. 17 
Cowper Odyss. 1\v. 517 Then, hero, loose the ancient of the 
deep [Proteus]. 1814 Soutury Koderick iii. Wks. IX. 28 A 
venerable ancient, by his side A comely matron. 1837 
Dickens Pickw, (1847) 160/2 ‘My father, sir,’ replied Mr. 
Weller. ‘How are you, my ancient?’ 

+4. An ancestor. Obs. rare. . 

1540 Hyrve Vives’ Justr. Chr. Woman (1592) D vi), The 
auncient of his stocke is before the making of the Worlde. 
1603 H. Crossr Vertues Commer, (1878) 21 Cana man.. brag 


ANCIENT. 


of the Vertues of his auncients, if his owne life’ be vitious? 

1649 Motion to Parl. 6 Our Ancients were Gyants, and we 
are Dwarfs. , . 

+5. A senior, a superior in age; usually with 
possessive, Azs ancient, Cf. Fr. son ancien. Obs. 

1548 UbALL, etc. Evasm. Paraphr. Vark ix. 34 Yhey sawe 
howe Peter had the preeminence .. yet sum of theiin were his 
auncients. 1553 87 Foxe A. § WV. (1596) 767/1 Gower was 
a great deale his [Chaucer's] ancient. 1628 Mepe in Ellis 
Orig. Lett... 111. 279 Justice Jones being the ancient on the 
bench. 1640 Kutter Adel Rediv., Neinol/ds (1867) 11. 220 
Reinolds was .. bred up in the same college.. with Jewel 
his ancient and R. Hooker his contemporary. 1659 Le- 
STRANGE Adliauce Div. Off. 105 To these evidences out of 
Jerome and Chrysostom, let me add that of Gregory Nazian- 
zen antient to them both. 

6. Asa title of dignity: An ‘Elder.’ arch. 

1534 More On the /’assion Wks. 1557. 1299/1 Than gathered 
there together the prynces of the priestes and the auncientes, 
into the:Palyce of ,, Caiphas. 1587 Freminc Contn. //o/in- 
shed \11. 342/1 The wardens, the ancients of the handicrafts. 
1611 Biste Jer. xix. 1 ‘Vake of the ancients of the people, 
and of the ancients of the Priestes. 1654 Ussner Anua/s 
vi. (1658) 378 Conferring with some of the Ancients of the 
Town, 1708 New View Loud. 1. 480/2 The Vestry ..is.. 
composed of the Ancients of the Parish, who have passed 
Churchwarden. 1769 Home Fata/ Déscov.iv, } go to meet 
the ancients of the land, The hoary counsellors. 

7. Law. One of the senior members forming the 
governing body of the Inns of Court and of Chan- 
cery. (More or less Oés. in use.) 

1563 Ac? 5 Edis. i, As well Utter barresters, as Benchers, 
Readers, Auncients in any house or houses of Court. 1570 
Ascuam Scholem. 62 When he was Auncient in Inne of 
Courte, certaine yong fentlemen were brought before him, 
to be corrected for certaine misorders. 1685 Lond. Gas. 
mmx/6 From the Principal, Antients, and the rest of the 
Gentlemen of the Society of Bernards-Inn, London. 1691 
Birount Law Dict., Ancient, In Grey's-Inn the Society 
consists of Benchers, Ancients, Barrasters, and Students 
under the Bar. 1751 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v, Here [Gray’s-inn] 
the ancients are the elder barristers. 1860 Forster Grand 
Remonstr, 120 On going into commons at the Temple, he 
found himself, lad as he was, ‘ancient’ to above two hundred 
elder Templars. 

Ancient (é'nfént), 54.2 arch. Forms: 6 an- 
cyent, ansyant, ancientt, auncient(e, -chient, 
6-8 antient, 7 auncyent, 8 anshent, 6- ancient. 
[a corruption of Exsicy, early forms of which, like 
ensyne, enseygne, were confounded with ancien, an- 
cyen, the contemporary forms of azzcéen?, with which 
they thus became formally identified from 16th to 
18thc, Also spelt by pseudo-etymology antesign.]} 

1. An ensign, standard, or flag: f/. insignia, colours. 

1554 Chron. Grey Friars 87, 1 know that theys be Wyettes 
ancienttes. 1569 Aising in North 105 in Percy Re/. }. 293 
Erle Percy there his ancyent spred. 1578 T.N., tr. Cong. 
IV, Iudia 23 The devise of this ensigne or auncient was 
flames of fire. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay xxii, 331 When 
Osyris led his eoole to Battell, he had diuers Antesignes 
..asin one a Dog, in another an Ox. 1610 Chesters Tri- 
uuph Particulars 1, A Man..carying an Auncient of our 
colours of S. George. .1622 F. Markuam Dec, Warre u. ix. 
73 This Ensigne we corruptly call Antient, and I haue seene 
it written Antesigne. 1629 S°/herfogeubosh 48 To let flye all 
their Ancients as well vpon the gates, as the walles. 1725 
De Foe Voyage round World (1840) 34 Hang out a signal, 
viz., a red ancient, on the mizen-top. 1727-5x CHAMBERS 
Cyc, Aucient in the naval armament is the flag or streamer, 
borne in the stern of aship. 1834 H. Mitcer Scenes & Leg. 
xv. (1857) 223 Her ancient suspended half. way over the deck. 

2. A standard-bearer, an ‘ensign.’ (The full name 
was ancteni-bearer: see below.) 

1596 Suaks. 2 Hew, /V, 11. iv. 120 Welcome, ancient Pistoll! 
— Hen, V, i. vi. 20 (/'/u.) Hee is call'd aunchient Pistoll. 
1598 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxxi. 572/2 Their 
first elected Auntient or Ensign bearer. 1642 FuLLER Holy 
§ Prof, St. it. xv. 191 To see the flesh of our Ancient as torn 
as his colours. [1830 James Daruley xxxviil. 170 The banner 
of their company by their own ancient.] 

3. Comb. + ancient-bearer = prec. sense. 

1579 Churchw. Ace. St. Marg. Westu. (1797) 19 Paid to 
the soiers, the ansyant-bearer, and to him that played upon 
the drome £1 7s. 4d. 1591 Percivat. Sp. Dict., Alféres, 
an ancient-bearer, Signifer, 1606 Act 3 Jas. /,v, No Recu- 
sant conuict .. shall beare any Office or Charge, as Captaine, 
Lieutenant, Corporall, Sergeant, Ancient-bearer. 


+ Ancienter. Oés. rare—'. [app. a confusion 
between ancfen?, and anceler, 16th c. form of AN- 


cEsTor.}] Ancestor, elder. 

1654 Gayton Jest. Notes 11. vil. 115 What if my Ancienters 
were John of Cumber, If } no worth have. 

Anciently (é-nféntli), adv. [f. ANCIENT a.+-L¥ 2.} 

1. In ancient times, of old time, of yore. 

1s0z Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) 1. iv. (1506) 43 Aun- 
cyently foure maner of people all onely be anoynted with the 
holy unccyon. 1576 LamBarve Peramd, Avent (1826) 153 At 
Folkstone should aunciently stande one of those Turrets 
which the Romanes planted. 1635 Hevwoop Haré. Health 
293 Mars.. was antiently figured an angry man sitting in a 
Chariot. 1660 R. Coke ower 6 Suby. 36 The state of man 
most anciently was never anarchy, but monarchy. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended i. 45 The Philosophers anciently 
delivered their Opinions in Verse. 1833 1. Taytor Fanat, 
ix. 394 The anciently recorded dishonours of the nation. 


+ 2. With less idea of remoteness: Formerly. Oés. 

1624 Bepett Lets, iii. 58 This is not onely denied by Pro- 
testants, but .. anciently.. bythe Spanish. 1734 tr. Roé/iu's 
sine. Hest. (1827) VIII. xix. § 7. 206 Such as were anciently 
tributaries tome. 1737 Col. Kec. Penn. 1V. 274 Those who 
had anciently settled by mistake in the limits of either Pro- 
vince. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Whs. El. 432 Leave the 
-\mericans as they anciently stood. 
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+3. From ancient times, of long standing. Qdés. 

1628 Coke On Litt. (1633) Pref., A Gentleman anciently 
descended. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. v. 723 We mean to hold what 
anciently we claim Of Deitieor Empire. 1686 RaveENSCROFT 
in Sh. Cent. ry. 404 Some anciently conversant with the 
Stage. 

+ 4. After the manner of an ancicnt or elder, old- 
fashionedly. Ods. rare. 

1588 GREENE /’audosto (1609) 33 Taking a great hooke in 
his hand .. he went verie anciently to find out the mistresse 
of his affection. 

5. In an ancient manner, like something old. 
rare. 

1870 Hawtuorne ug. Note-Bk. (1879) 1. 49 They smelt 
anciently and disagreeably. 

Ancientness (é'nféntnés). Also 6 auncient- 
nesse, 6-7 antientness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 

1. The quality of being ancient or old; antiquity 
(by which word it is now almost superseded). 

1§37 7VinpaLe Expos, St. Fohu g2 Ue alleged .. y® author 
therof, and hys auncientnesse. 1538 Letanp /¢izz, 1V. 106, 
I asked a inerchant there of the Antientnesse of the ‘lowne. 
1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1.64 In comparison of them, 
the Antientnesses of all other nations ts but novelty. 1621 
Ainswortn cluuot, Jentat. Gen. x. 15 Sidon..a city re- 
nowned .. for ancientnes and fae. 1813 Surrey Q. Jad 
vii, Chronicles of untold ancientness. 1882 Farrar arly 
Chr. 1. 204 Another important consideration is the ancient- 
ness of this Epistle. 

+2. Ancient estate or condition. Ods. rare. 

1602 Fucgecke rs¢ 4, Para//,22 Certain honours .,which 
be not of the ancientnes of the crowne. 1657 Scott in Burton 
Diary (1828) 11. 383 If you resort to the ancientness of Par- 
liaments, you will find it as that gentleman said. 

+3. Seniority, priority. Oéds. 

1598 FLorio, Priortta, prioritie, eldership, ancientnes, 
senioritie. 1619 Treas. Anc. & Mod. Times 11. 513/2 TYhe 
rest take their places according to the ancientnesse of their 
elections. 1628 CokE Ox Litt. 94a, Next to him the Bishop 
of Winchester, and then all other Bishops of both Prouinces 
after their ancientnesse. 

Ancientry (é'nféntri). arch. AlsoGaunchent-, 
7-8 antient-. [f. Ancient+-ry. Cf. pageantry.] 

l. The quality or estate of being ancient or very 
old; ancientness, antiquity; old-fashioned style ; 
seniority, priority. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676)92 The Nobility and ancientry 
oftheir Houses. 1599 SHaks. A/uch Adou. i. 80 The wedding 
manerly modest, as a measure full of state and aunchentry. 
1663 S. Morcan Spit, Gentry iv. ili. 52 A Baron must go after 
the ancientry of his Creation. 1742 West Les. in Gray's 
Poemts 1775) 144 TVhey contain not one word of antientry. 
789 H. WaLpo-e in J/tss Berry's Corr, 1. 175, I allow my 
ancientry and that I am an old fond, jealous and peevish 
husband. 1866 J. INceLow Poems 26 It could not fail to 
find Much proof of ancientry. 1877 Dixon Diaua }.1v. i. 257 
An air of stateliness, reserve, and ancientry. aa 

+ 2. Ancient lineage or descent ; ancestry, origin. 

1§96 SreNsER State /rel, 32 The Irish thinke to enoble 
themselves by wresting their Auncientry from the Spaniard. 

+3. collect. Ancients, elder people, elders. Ods. rare. 

1548 Upa.t, etc. Erasm. Paraphr, Rev. xvii. 4 Vhe florish- 
ing and bewtiful rayment wherwith they and theyr aun- 
cientries haue garnished and annowrned this whore. 1589 
R. Harvey Plaine Perc. 7 To be infourmed.. by the Aun- 
cientry of the Parish. 1611 SHaxs. Went, 7. i. iii. 63 
Wronging the Auncientry, stealing, fighting. 

4. ‘he ancient or olden time; antiquity. 

1755 CroKkER Ariosto’s Orl, Fur. xv. \xxxi, Once they 
were there; but ‘twas inantientry. 1839 S/ackw. Mag. XLV. 
271, I love those tales of ancientry. 1855 BaiLey Mystic 63 
Ere all, in ancientry zterne, was God. ie 

o. fi. or collect. Ancient things or relics, antiqui- 
ties. rare. 

1866 E. Waucn Eawr Folk in Lauc. Lyrics 201 There 
connot be Another pate like his, It’s o crom-full o’ ancientry, 
An’ Roman haw-pennies ! 

+Ancienty. Ods. Forms: 4 anciente, 5 
-yaunte, aunciente, 5-6 -yente, -ientee, -ientye, 
-yauntye, ancianitie, 6-7 aunc-, ant-, ancientie, 
6-8 ancienty. fa. AFr. azcienlé for OF r. ancten- 
neté, {. ancien ANCIENT, cogn. w. Dr. ancianclat, 
It. actanitlda, Sp. ancianidad. (Of Romanic forma- 
tion: if the word had been L., the OFr. would 
have been avecivnié: see -ITY.)] The erroneous as- 
sociation of avefen(¢) with ppl. forms in -evz?, finally 
caused ancienly to be corrupted to ANcIENcY. Only 
in Scoteh did the regular ancranitie (ef.christianily, 
etc.) appear in 16th¢.] ge. The quality of being 
ancient, ancientness, antiquity. 

1. Remoteness in past time ; distance back from 
the present. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 25 The Romans whyche of grete 
ancyaunte were of greteapporte. 1563 Pil. KINGTON Burning 
of Panis (1841) 586 We know what ancienty and authority 
they be of. 1579 W. Feu.Ke /feskius’s Pars, 281 No one 
writer of like auncientie sayth it is not the verie bodie. 

2. The time long past; the ancient or olden time ; 
antiquity. ’ 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes i, v. 175 That the Iande 
were bounde so to doo of auncyente. ¢1§25 SKELTON /’/. 
Sparowe 767 Vhese poetes of auncyente. 1602 Cakew Corn. 
wall 236 Their Wooll..hath (from all auncientie) beene 
transported, without paying Custome. : 

3. concr. The people of old times ; the ancients. 

1556 VERON God/y Saiyugs (1846) 15 We do synne no lesse 
.. than the auncyauntye dyd synne in the Arke of the Lordes 
covenante. . 

4. The quality of having existed since a remote 


ANCOME. 


period, or of extending back from the present to a 
time long past; old standing. 

31524 Suppl. for Beggers (1845) 12 For the..auncientie of 
your kyngdome whiche was bifore theyrs, @1ggz_ Kxox 
‘ist. Ref, Wks, 1846 1. 281 The ancianitie of the blood of 
my Hous. 1592 Green Quip for Upst, Courtier in Lard. 
Alisc. (Malh.) 11.228 ‘Yo preach, and shew the antiquitie 
and antientie of his house. 1623 SaNpERSON Sez. Ad. 
Mag. it. 166 We may not deny them the ancienty of their 
descent; .. semen Serpentis, the spawn of the old Serpent, 

5. The quality of being aged ; agedness, oldness. 

1375 Barnour Sruce vi. 252 A gret stane .. Fhat throw the 
gret anciente Was lowsyt, reddy for to fall. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 426/1 Me, fylled with benewred auncyente ofdayes 
..rendred hys sowle. 1569 I. Newton Cicero De Seucct, 
17a, My gray heares, and my auncientic of yeres. 

6. Seniority; priority of birth or appointment. 

1549 W. Tuomas fist. /taly 39 Khe Cardinalls bestowed 
themselfes after their auncientee in certaine stalles. a 1604 
Hanmer Chron. Ire}. 194 For the eldest can demand.. the 
chiefe mease by reason of her auncienty. 1775 AsH, 42- 
cfenty (a law term), Seniority, priority of birth, 

| Ancile (tnsai'lZ). [L. ancite (of doubtful 
etymol.), pl. azci/ia, a small oval shield, and sfec.] 
The sacred shield of the ancient Romans, said to 
have fallen from heaven; on the preservation of 
which the prosperity of the city was supposed to 
depend. 

1600 Hottanp Lizy 1. xx. 15/1 Certaine scutcheons or 
bucklers that fell from heaven, called Ancilia. 1674 Brevint 
Saulat Eudor 385 (¥.) The Frojans secured their palladium: 
the Romans their ancile. 1855 Sincteton Jirgi? EH. 171 
And in his left hand the ancile bare. 

| Ancilla (&nsi-li). [L. acz//a handmaid, din. 
of ancz/a, dim. fem. of early L. ancus, anca, servant; 
cf. also ANCILLE.] A maidservant, handmaid. 

1871 M. Cottins /us of Strange Meetings 27 The pert 
ancilla flutters foolish feet. ; . : 

Ancillary (2nsilari), 2. [ad. L. azctléiri-us 
(more correctly ancrd/dr-is) of or pertaining to a 
handmaid, f. anct//a: see prec.} 

l. Subservient, subordinate, ministering (20). 

1667 WATERHOUSE /*tr¢ of Lond. 60 God makes every thing 
ancillary hereunto, 1768 Blackstone Cornu. 111. vii. (R.) It 
is beneath the dignity of the king’s courts to be merely an- 
cillary to other inferior jurisdictions, 1836 H. ‘Faytor 
Statesut, viii. 49 It will be rather ancillary than essential. 
1848 Arnovcp War. /usur, 11.11. v. 652 Warlike stores .. di- 
rectly ancillary to warlike purposes. 1869 RAWLINSON Auc. 
/1ist.8 Geography, the other ancillary science to History. 

2. dit. (after L.) Of or pertaining to maid-servants. 
rare and affected. 

1852 TuHackeray Esmond i. ix. (1876) 404 The ancillary 
beauty was the one whom the Prince had selected. 1854 
Bapuam Ha/sieut. 399 Ancillary reformation has not yet 
begun to be thought of; cats are not more detrimental to 
mice .. than these smashing wenches to .. Sevres teacups. 

+ Acncillate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. ancztlat- 
ppl. stem of arci/da-r7 to be 2 handmaid, or slave.} 
To be subservient. 

1659 Sir S. D’Ewes in Rushw. //is?. Coll. ut. I. 314 So 
forward with his Arms to ancillate to the Emperor's De- 
signs. 

+ Ancille. Os. Also 4 ance'lle, 4-6 ancelle, 
5 ancylle. [a. OFr. ancelle, ancele i—L. ANCILLA.| 
A maid-servant or handmaid. 

¢1365 Cuaucer A. B.C. O, Ffrom his ancille [v. 7 an- 
celle, ancile] he made be maistresse Of heuene & eerpe. 
¢1430 Lypc. A/iu, /’oeuts 37 Do trewe service, as ancille .. 
Unto hir lord. 1474 Caxton Chesse 148 In the olde lawe the 
faders had dyuerse wyues and ancellis. 1483 — Gold, Leg. 
151,1 She callid herself ancytle or handmayde and not lady. 
c1g00 Partenay 6456 Glorius virgin, Mayden, moder olf 
god, Doughter and Ancelle, 

Ancipital (énsipital), 2. rare. [f. L. ancipii- 
(anceps) two-headed (f. a (=amér) both + cafit- 
headj+-aLl.]  iaving two sharp edges. 

1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 372 It has an anci- 
pital, or two edged stem. 1864 WessTer cites Gray. 

Ancipitate (<nsi‘pitelt), a. [f. as prec. +-aTE?, 
after Fr. ancipilé; cf. L. capildl-us.} = prec. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ancipitous (insi-pitas), 2. [fas prec. +-ovs.]} 

+1. Uneertain, doubtful. Ods. 

1652 GAULE J/agastrout, 86 Planets amicall, benevolous.. 
as also anclpitous, and indifferent to both. 1657 FosLinson 
Renon’s sp. 263 Which is the true turbith is yet ancipitous. 

2. Bol. =ANCIPITAL, 

a1859 WorcesTER cites Branpe. 1866 Treas. Bot. 621 
«Incipitous, two-edged, as the stem ofan /rrs. 1882 BAKER 
in Fru, Bot. No, 231. 70 A large tree with branchlets anci- 
pitous and obscurely pilose towards the tip. 

Ancistroid (zénsi‘stroid), a. [ad. Gr. dyxcorpo- 
edns hook-shaped, f. @yxtarpow hook: see -v1v.] 
flook-shaped. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ancele, variant spelling of ANKLE. 

Anclose, obs. form of ENCLOSE. 

Ancloy, earlier form of AccLoy v. ; 

tAcncoly. Herd. Obs. [a. Fr. ancolte, for accolte, 
corrupt f. med.L. aguilcja, aguilegia.] Columbine. 

3561 Hotryavsu //ow. Apoth. 26 b, Vake the sede of An- 
colie or Accolie beaten to pouder. 1§78 Lyte odors 166 
It is called in English Columbine ..in French Ancol, in 
high Douch dgéey, and Age/ey: in base Almaigne Akeley. 

+Ancome. ds. or dia’. Forms: ions uncome, 
6-S ancome, 7 ancombe, $ andicomb, (@: 


somewhat doubtful formation; expl. by Elyot, 


ANCOMING. 


Baret, etc. as ‘adventidzzs morbus’; thus evidently 
viewed by them as a derivative of ComE (cf. zzcome 
revenue). Hence prob. a variant of northern Eng. 
on-come (14th c.) ‘visitation, access of disease,’ 
perh, a partially translated adaptation of Norse 
dkoma, ‘arrival, visitation, eruption on the skin.’ 
On-come would also easily yield the 16th c. variant 
uncome ; the mod.Se. and north Eng. z7z-come, used 
in a similar sense, shows a further refashioning of 
the prefix; ef. aed, anzong, with their variants ov 
mid, in mid, 0 mong, on mong, in mong. The later 
spellings axcombe, andicomb, show that the word 
was no longer understood.}] ‘An ulcerous swelling 
rising unexpectedly’ (Wright); a boil; an impos- 
thume; by some later authors applied to a whitlow. 

[a1300 Cursor Mund? 5910 (Cott. MS.) Hard on-come sal i 
send him [Pharaoh] sere, Bath on him and his kingrike.] 
1538 Exyort (in Prow. Parv. 154 note), Adventitius morbus 
sycknes that cometh without our defaute, and of some men 
is called an uncome. 1544 4c? 34-5 Hen. VI//, viii, Vn- 
comes of hands, scaldings, burnings. 1580 Baret Ady, F 382 
A fellon, yncomme, or cattes haire; a bile or sore that riseth 
in mans bodie, furunxculus. bid, A380 An Ancome, Ad- 
uentitius morbus. 1605 Marston etc., Zastw, Hoe 11. il, 
I have seene a little pe no bigger than a pins head, swel 
bigger and bigger till it hascome toan ancome. 1660 Hex- 
HAM Dutch Dict., ijt, an Ancombe, or a Sore upon ones 
finger. 1678 A. Littteton Lat. Dict., Clavus ..a whitlow 
or andicomb, 1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 102 Betony .. will 
bring ancomes and impostumes to a suppuration. 

+ A*ncoming, v//. sd. Obs. rare—'. [f. AN- pref. 
1(?)+Comine. (The use of this prefix as a form- 
ative, at so late a date, must have been due to some 
special cause. Did the writer think of Ger. az- 
kommen?)| An approach, avenue, entrance. 

1589 Ive Forté 8 The bulwarks. .should be placed..where 
they may..commaund ouer the ancomings to the Fort. 

|| Ancon (2nkgn). 77. ancones. [L., a. Gr. 
ayxav a nook or bend, sfec. the elbow.] 

lL. Phys. The elbow. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiirs, Ancon..the Elbow ..sometimes taken by 
Anatomists for the back ward and larger shooting forth of the 
Boneofthe Armcalled Vina. 1853 Mayne x. Lex., Ancon, 
term for the elbow; or the triangular surface of the ole- 
cranon process of the ulna. 

2. Arch. a. The comer or quoin of a wall, cross- 
beam, or rafter. b. One of ‘the trusses or consoles 
sometimes employed in the dressings or antepag- 
menta of apertures, serving as an apparent support 
to the cornice of them at the flanks.’ Gwilt. 

1706 Puiruirs, s.v., In Architecture Ancones are the corners 
or coins of Walls .. Cross-beams or Rafters. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Ancon..inthe aneintarchiteen care brackets, 
or shouldering pieces, called consoles by the moderns, 1823 
Nicuotson Pract. Builder 583 Consoles are called, accord- 
ing to their form, ancones or trusses, mutules, and modillions. 

3. Ancon sheep: A race with long bodies, and 
very short legs, the fore-legs crooked ; bred from a 
single lamb born with these peculiarities in 1791. 

1819 Laurence PAys. (1848) 312 Where common ewes have 
had twins by ancon rams. 1852 T. Ross tr. Hasrboldt’s 


Trav. I. ix. 342 The sheep with very short legs, called ancon 
sheep in Connecticut. 


Anconal (2 ykénal), a. Phys. [f. ANcon + -atl.] 
Of or pertaining to the ancon or elbow. 

1803 £diz. Rev, II. 109 The atlantal extremities again 
are subdivided ..into anconal and thenal. c1865 Owen in 
Cire. Sct. 11. 71/2 The humerus.. is strongly bent in a sig- 
moid form, with the anconal surface convex. 

Anconeal (&nkawn/al), a. Phys. 
ancone-us of the elbow (f. ANcon) + -aLl.] =prec. 


1870 Flower Os teol. Mam. 243 The olecranon or anconeal 
process [of the 2a]. 


Anconeous (&ypkownies), a. Phys. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] = prec. 

1853 Mayne Ex/. Lex., Anconeus ..applied to a triangular 
muscle of the elbow ; anconeous. 

Anconoid (x nkénoid), a. Phys. [ad. Gr. dy- 
kavoedys curve-shaped, elbow-like: see ANCON and 
-oIpD.]_ Elbow-like ; anconal. 

1819 Pantolog., Anconoid Process, a process of the cubit. 
1835 Hopiyn Dict. Med., Anconoid, Elbow-like, as applied 
to a process of the cubit. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ A'ncony. Oés. (See quot ) 

1674 Ray /7on Work in Collect. 128 After two or three 
heats and working they bring it to an ancony, the figure 
whereof is in the middle a barr about 3 feet long of that 
shape they intend the whole barr to be made of it. 1751 
Cuambers Cyc?., Ancony, a bloom wrought into the figure 
of a flat iron bar .. with two square rough knobs, one at each 
end. 1795 Kepurt. Arts in J. Holland Manuf. Metal (1831) 
I. 124 Draw thein under the forge hammer into anconies. 

Ancor, obs. forin of ANCHOR. 

| Ancora. Os. [It. ancora again.] Formerly 
used itt same scnse as Fr. ENCORE, 

171z Apnison Sfect. No, 323 » 8 Mr. Froth cried out 47- 
cora. 1712 Buvce. Spect. No, 341 23 The second Night 
the Noise of Avcora's was as loud as before. 

Ancoral (a nk6éral), a. Zool. rare. [ad. L. an- 
coral-is, f. ancora ANCHOR] Of or pertaining to 
an anchor ; anchor-like, fitted to take hold like an 
anchor, like the feet of some parasitic crustacca. 

1852 Daxa Crust, u. 746 The feet are not all ancoral. 

Ancre, obs. form of ANCHOR. 


Ancress, earlicr form of ANCHORESS, 


Takemo. 


[f. med.L. - 
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-ancy, suffix. [ad. L. -dztia, forming abstr. sbs. 
on ppl. adjs. in -azt-cm (see -ANT).] A modern 
Eng. differentiated form of the earlier -ANcE, ex- 
pressing more distinctly the sense of guadity, state, 
or condition, often belonging to L. sbs. in -sz¢2a, as 
in élegantia ‘elegant-ness, priidentia ‘prudent- 
ness,’ as distinct from the sense of action or process, 
regularly expressed by the Fr. form -azce, as in 
aid-ance,assist-ance, guid-ance,admitt-ance. Partly 
used to form new words, partly to refashion earlier 
words in -azce, expressing quality. If the L. dz/7- 
gentia, elegantia, temperantia, prudéentia, were now 
for the first time adopted as Eng., they would be 
made dligency, elegancy, temperancy, prudency ; 
they owe their existing forms in -zce, to the fact 
that they were adopted from Fr., long before 
-2cy came into use. But many words, once like 
these, have been refashioned, and now appear with 
~ty ; e.g. constancy, infancy, piguancy, vacancy ; 
the modern tendency being to confine -sce to ac- 
tion, and to express quality or state by -zcy; cf. 
compliance, pliancy, annoyance, buoyancy. For the 
formation see -ENCY, and cf. -acy, -cy. 

| Ancyle. Oés.-° [Gr. dy«vA7q the thong of a 
javelin, also, a stiff joint: see ANCHYLOsIS.] (Phil- 
lips transfers the Gr. senses to Eng.) 

1706 PHittirs, Axcyle, a kind of Javelin or Dart, or the 
Leather thong with which it is thrown. In Anatomy, the 
bending of the Elbow or of the Ham; the Contraction or 
Drawing together of a Joynt. 1721 in Baitey. 

Ancyloid (znsiloid), a. rave—°. [f. prec. + 
-oID.]  ‘ Resembling a clasp, noose or hook.’ Syd. 
Soc, Lex. 1879. 

Ancyroid (&nsoi'roid), a. Phys. [ad. med.L. 
ancyroid-es, a. Gr. dyxtpoebqs anchor-shaped : see 
AncHOoR and -oID. Sometimes made azkzvroid.} 
Anchor-shaped ; applied to a process of theshoulder- 
bone, also called the coracozd, and to the middle 
cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. 

[1706 Prituirs has Ancyroides.] 1839-47 Topp Cyc. Anat. 
& Phys. 111. 674/2 The posterior cornu is also named the 
digital, or ancyroid cavity. 

And (end, and, fal. an,’n), con. formerly p7e/. 
Forms: 1- and; also 1 end, ond, 2-5 ant, 3-7 an, 
8-9 dial. an’, 3-4 occas. a; but usually expressed 
by the compendium for L. e¢, in OE. 3, later &, 
& (‘And per se’), so that it is impossible to tell 
the full form intended. [OE. shows two forms: 
(1) and, pnd(:-OTeut. *anda) OF ris. anda, and, 
OS. ant, OHG. ant, Goth. anda-, and, ON. and-, 
prep. ‘against, fronting’; (2) ed(:—OTeut. *azd?) 
OF ris. ade, and, an, end, en, OHG. anti, enti, 
tntt, untt, endi, indi, unde, MHG. unde, und, 2201, 
mod.G. zd, Du. e7, conj.; cf. L. anzze before, Gr. 
dvri against, Skr. (Vedic) azt/ over against, loca- 


‘tive of até ‘end, boundary, vicintty,’ hence ‘on 


the frontier of, abutting on, fronting, facing. From 
the idea of opposition, juxtaposition, or antithesis, 
the word was used in the Teut. langs. to express the 
mutual relation of notions and propositions. The 
general Teut. form of the conj. is *azzd7, of the prep. 
*and(a; in OE., with the early loss of gd, and 
(pzd) remained for both, but soon became obs. as 
prep., exc. in a few derivatives: see C. The level- 
ling of OE. gz, end, under the single form azd was 
no doubt helped by the fact that the conj. is nearly 
always unemphatic, so that the vowel is obscured 
and tends to sink to a mere voice glide (’nd),. From 
the same cause the final ¢@ has from early times 
been often dropped, as now universally in the dia- 
lects, and commonly in familiar speech: bread and 
butter = bread ’n butter. See also An con/.] 

+ A. prep. (in OE. governing dat.) Obs. 

+1. Of local relation: Before, in presence of. 

a1oo0o C#pmon 13 Hefdon gleam and dre4m and heora 
ordfruman [#. e. joy and mirth iz presence of their creator], 

+2. Of logical relation: By the side of, besides, 
along with, in addition to. 

azo0o0 Jenol. (Grein) 211 Emb eahta niht and fe6werum. 
te: 188 Ymb twentiz and fif nihtum [cf. 161 Ymbe twa 
niht]. 

B. conj. co-ordinate. (Introducing a word, clause, 
or sentence, which is to be taken sade by side with, 
along with, or in addition to, that which precedes it.) 

I. Connecting words. 

1. Simply connective. 

¢ 700 Epinal Gl. (Sweet O. £. 7. 42) Adgqueve, end suilcz ; 
Erfurt Gl. ibid.) Atgueve, end suilce. ¢700 CapMon //yan 

2 Metudzs macti end his modgidanc. 871 O. £. Chron. 
/€deréd cyning ond {J7S,9) Alfred his brodur. a1154 /6i¢d. 
(Laud. MS.) an. 1135 Pa men..carl-men and wimmen. 1205 
Lay. 5461 Sorwen an kare. c12zgo Gen. § Ex. 485 Twin- 
wifing ant twin-mansla3t. /ézd, 647 Noe... an is Ore sunen. 
c1300 Dial. Sol. & Sat. (Kemble) Il. 270 Wyt ant wysdom. 
1382 Wycuir Gen. i.1 Heuene and erthe. 1590 Suaxs. Cov. 
err. v. i. 169 My master and his man are both broke loose. 
1711 Streve Spect. No.2 e1 Both in Town and Country. 
1711 Avpison iéid, No. 126 ® 2 We do in our Consciences 
believe two and two make four. 


1846 Grote Greece (1869) 1 Wircester. 


AND. 


I. i. 45 The immortal food, nectar and ambrosia, 1859 
Tennyson laine 1185 The bond of man and wife. 

b. It is used to connect the unit numbers with the 
tens when they precede, but not when they follow, 
as one and twenty, twenty-one ; to connect (units 
or) tens to hundreds (or thousands), as to hundred 
andove, three thousand and twenty-one, six thousand 
two hundred and fifty-six; to connect fractions to 
wholes, as four and a half, a found and three 
qguarters,an hour and twenty minutes, also with 
shillings and pence, as three and si.xpence (fam. three 
and szxr); but not usually with different denomina- 
tions of weights and measures, as ‘wo pound(s ten 
shillings (or two pound ten); four pound(s, six 
ounces; five foot, six inches; nor in ‘railway time,’ 
nine forty-eight (48 minutes past nine). 

cgs0 Lindisf. G. John xxi. 11 Full mié miclum fiscum, 
hunteantig 7 fiftig 1 dreo. 973 O. £. Chron., Seofcn and 
twentiz . Sacendl a-trnen. /ézd., Nigon and xx .. wintra on 
worulde. 1150 /d¢d, an. 1137, xx winter & half ger & viij 
dis, c1zg0 Gen. & Ex.657 Nine hundred 3er and fifti told, 
Or or he starf, noe was old, 1340 Hampote P», Conse. 4554 
When pai haf liggen dede.. Thre days and an half. 1382 
Wyctir Gen, v.20 Al the daies of Jared ben maad nyne 
hundrid 3eer and two and sixti. Enok lyued fyue and sixti 
3eer [1611 Nine hundred sixtie and two yeeres ;—sixtie and 
flue yeeres]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cXxix. (1495) 
937 The Stadiall felde conteyneth syxe score pace and fyue, 
that is syxe hundryd fote and fyue, and twenty and ey3te 
suche makytha myle. 1535 CoveRDALE /’s. xc. 10 The dayes 
of oure age are ilj. score yeares & ten. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low Countr, 3 We ..at a League and halfs end came to a 
Lock. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 431 ? 2, 1 am now entering 
into my One and Twentieth year. Afod. Six-and-eightpence, 
and costs. Nursery Rime, Four and twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie, . 

c. Formerly, inexpressing two dimensions of space, 
where we now use 4y. 

1667 Primatr City & Country Build. 64 The principal 
Rafters being nine and seven inches. 

d. And all: see ALL A 8c. 

2. Expressing continuous repetition: a. repetition 
of numerical groups; as in ‘they walked two avd 
two’ = By twos, two and then other two and so on, 


two preceded and followed by two continuously. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 7 [He] agan hi sendan twam J 


twam. 1205 Lay. 24749 Auer tweie and tweie ‘tuhte to- 
somne. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2323 He gan hem ransaken on 
and on. ¢1460 7owz/, Alyst. 296, I lefe it you bi oone and 


oone. 1596SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, 11. iti. 104 Must we all marche? 
Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 1630 Wapswortu S/. 
Pilgr.v. 38 Putting foure and foure to an oare. 1630 TENNY- 
son L. Shalott ii. 25 The knights come riding two and two. 

b. repetition to an indefinite extent ; as for ever 
and ever; miles avd miles=miles and yet more 
miles, miles upon miles, miles without number. 

1086 O. E. Chron., A hit wyrsode swidor and swidor. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 49 Heo delued deihwamliche..deoppre and 
deoppre. c1z00 OrMiN 205 Ice amm Gabrizl batt zfre and 
zfre stannde Biforenn Godd. c1230 Axcr. R. 288 Deoped 
into pe soule .. furdére & furdre. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. JV, 11. 
i.35, I haue borne, and borne, and borne. 1606—- 7%. § Cr. 
lv. v. 256 Ile kill thee euery where, yea, ore and ore. 1820 
Suetiey Skylark ii, Higher still and higher. @1824 Byron 
Lett. (M.) I have lived for months and months on shipboard. 
1843 Dickens Chr. Cav. i, Many and many a day. Jfod. To 
roll over and over down hill. Wet through and through. 

3. Emphatically. a. Opposed to or. 

1837 CartyLte Fr. Rev. (1872) I. vu. ix. 239 He can only 
answer Yes or No; would so gladly answer Yes and No, 

b. Expressing a difference of quality between 
things of the same name or class ;= And also, and 
other. (Commonly called a French idiom, and re- 
ferred to Moliére’s ‘il y a fagots et fagots ’: perhaps 
so in recent use, but found in Eng. a century before 
the production of Le ALdecin malgré lui in 1666.) 

a1s69 Kincesmyt. Conff. w. Satan (1578) 39 There is a 
sinne and a sinne: much oddes betweene the committing of 
sinnes in the reprobate and the elect. 1633 Eart Mancu. 
Al Mondo (1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 
1855 Browninc /eretic's Trag. Wks. 1863 I. 289 Alack, 
there be roses and roses, John! 1883 W. Pottock in Harper's 
Afag. 909/1 There are, in the first place, photographs and 
photographs, — pice n 

4. Connecting two adjectives of which the former 
logically stands in (or approaches to) an adverbial 
relation to the latter; esp. in familiar language, 
and dialectally, after sce, five. 

[asg2 Saks. Kom. & Ful. u. ii. 8 Her Vestal liuery is but 
sicke and green. 1604 — Ot#. 1v. ii. 56 His slow and mouing 
finger.] A/od. fam. That will make you nice and warm. Cut 
it nice and thin. The grass is fine and tall. 

+5. Before both words connected : = Both — and 
—. (L., Fr. e¢ — e¢ —.) Ods. (or only a Latinism.) 

c1175 Cott. Hom. 239 Forté isi and frend and fend. c1340 
Hampote ?», Treat, 30 pou sall be made and bryghte and 
clene. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242/4 To thende that he 
wold not leue them and disheryted and orphanes he made 
his testament. a@1gsz20 J/yrr. Our Ladye 146 He ys now 
gloryfyed in heuen and in soulle and body. 

6. When many notions (or clauses) are connected, 
and is in ordinary prose expressed only with the last. 
But formerly, and still in illiterate composition, it 
is used with every member; rhetorically, also, it 
may be so used, to emphasize the number of points, 
or length of the series. 

1297 R. Grovc. 4 Of Lyncolne, and of Chestre, and of 
1362 Lanct. ?. 72. A. ul. 273 Loue and louh- 


AND. 


nesse and leute to-gedere. 1480 Caxton Chron? Eng. cxcii, 
168 Altho that myghte trauaylle, as wel monkes and preestes 
and frerys and chanonsand seculeres. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. 
u. ii, 80 Warnings and portents and evils imminent. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. v. xiii, Sorrow, and sin, and shame. 
1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. i. 46 Dance and song and athletic 
contests adorned the Solemnity. 

IT. Conneeting co-ordinate clauses or sentences. 

7. Simply connective. a. additive. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 534 Her Cerdic forp 
ferde, 1 [?ond] Cynric his sunu ricsode. c1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. ii. 20 Aris end nim pet cild, and his moder. ¢ 1200 
Moral Ode 159 Per men lu3zen her ent stelen. a1r2zg0 Owl § 
Night, 3: The ni3tingale hii-se3_. An thu3te wel ful of thare 
hule. @1300 Havelok 359 Him for to hoslon, an for to shriue. 
1s0z Axnotp Chron, (1811) 223 Ile was howsled and anelid 
and soo died. 1751 Jounson Ramébl. No. 165 P3 The 
brightest hours of prosperity have their clouds, and the 
stream of life .. will grow putrid by stagnation. 1756 Burk: 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 9, I then thought, and am still of 
the same opinion. 1832 CartyLe in Nemin. (1881) 1. 9, 
I often wondered and admired at this. 1879 TENNYSON 
Lovers T,54 Love mourn’d long, and sorrow’d after Hope. 

b. adversative. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 7 Ic wille mild-heortnysse, and 
na onswgdnysse. 1366 Maunpev. 51 Thei wenen that thei 
han bawme, and thei have non. 1481 Caxton Acynard 
(Arb.) 69 He complayneth and I playne not. 1611 Biste 
Matt, xxii, 30 Hee said, I goe sir, and went not. — , 

8. Introducing a consequence: a. the historical 
sequel or consequence of a fact. 

c1000 ELFRiC Gen. i. 3 God cwzp pa’ xeweorpe leoht : and 
leoht weard geworht. 1382 Wyctir séid., God seide, Be 
maad }i3t: and maad is light. 1611 érd., God said Let 
there be light: and there was light. — Luke vii. 8, I say 
ynto one Goe, and he goeth; and to another Come, and hee 
commeth. 1667 Perys Diary 30 June, A pretty young 
woman, and I didkissher. 1821 Keats Lamia 441 You have 
dismiss'd me, and I go From your breast houseless. 1879 
A. Crark tr. Rydberg’s Rom. Days, A few paces from the 
trattoria, and I stood on the Forum Romanum. J/od, He 
spoke, and all was still. 

b. the predicted consequence or fulfilment of a 
command, or of a hypothesis put imperatively, or 
elliptically. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 8 Cwed bin An word, and mine 
cnapa bid sehzled. 1386 Cuaucer Jiller's T. 344 Werke 
by counseil, and thou schalt nat rewe, 1388 Wrcetir John 
xvi. 16 A litil, and thanne 3e schuln not se me. 15§57:Genev.) 
ibid., A litle whyle, and ye shal not see me. 1611 Bipce Luke 
x. 28 This do, and thou shalt liue. 17.. Sc. Paraphr. xxxv, 
My broken body thus I give For you, for all—take, eat, and 
live. 1799 ALLINGIiAM Fort, Frol. 1. iii, Gee’ us a buss, and 
IN tell thee. 1826 Disraewi Viz. Grey vi. ii. 296 Five min- 
utes more, and our son must have reigned in Little Lilliput. 
sod. Give him an inch, and he will take an ell. Speak one 
word, and you are a dead man! ; 

9. Introducing an explanatory, amplificative, or 
parenthetiec clause. 

996 Cod. Dipl. 111. 295 Jesyllanzlce zeare xv leaxas, andda 
gode. 1205 Lay. 2360 Makian aneord-hus.. & pet inne swide 
feire stude. ¢1386 CHaucer Prof. 43 A knyght ther was, 
and that a worthy man. cx460 Townl, Myst. 259 Into this 
dongeon depe I soght, And alle for lufofthe. 1610 SHaks. 
Temp. 11.1. 317, 1 heard a humming (And that a strange one 
too’. 1710 Rowe ¥. Shore 1. i, Yet there is one, and he 
amongst the foremost. 1843 Dickens Christm. Car. i, 
Scrooge signed it: and Scrooge‘’s name was good upon 
‘Change. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 111. 323 He and he 
alone has done allthis. 1869 A. Morris Ofen Secret xi. 194 
To think that ze are, and we onlyare,toblame. Jf/od. You 
doubt his capacity, and with reason. 

10. Connecting two verbs the latter of which 
would logically be in the infinitive, esf. after go, 
come, send, try; familiarly and dialeetally after 
various others. 

[1526 Tixpate Acts xi. 4 Peter began and expounde the 
thinge.) 167x Mittox P. A. 1. 224 At least to try and teach 
the erring sou" 1780 JouNnson Letfers II. 50 Do go to his 
house, and thank him. 1819 Moore in A’ Q, Ser. 1. (1854) 
1X. 76/1 Went to the theatre to try and get a dress. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 42 If every trade were thus to try 
and keep all other people away. fod. You will come and 
see us sometimes, won't you? 


TIT. Introductory. 
11. Continuing the narration: a. from a previous 


sentence, expressed or understood. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 855 Ond ba fengon /Epel- 
wulfes suna twegen to rice. a1154 /drd. (Laud. MS.)an. 1140 
And te corl of Angeu werd ded, & his sune Henri toc to pe 
rice. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 140 An whi not thanne Crist 
schulde allowe and approve men for tohave and usea Graven 
Ymage of the Emperour in hevene? 1595 Suaks. Yoh iv. 
i. 40 A. Must you with hot Irons burne out both mine eyes? 
#1. Yong Boy, I must. 4. Andwill you? #/. And I will. 1611 
Biste John xxi. 21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, 
and what shall this man do? 1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. i. 
29 And thus she remained a whole year. 1853 Kincstey 
Hypatia v.(1869)69 And why could not you min away, boy? 
1861 Lytton Prlgr. Rhine (beginning) And the stars sat 
each upon his ruby throne and looked with sleepless eyes 
upon the world. 4 

b. from the implied assent to a previous question 
or opinion, = Yes! and; as ‘Will you go?’ ‘And 
take you with me,’ ‘This applies to all men, I 
suppose?’ ‘And to women too.’ 

1847 Hees Friends in C. Ser. 1. I. 284 £. ‘It gives new 
life to politics.‘ J/. ‘And not to politics only.’ 1853 Kinas- 
LEY Hyfatia v. 61 ‘You are now to obey me.’ ‘And I will.’ 

. In expressing surprise at, or asking the truth 
of, what one has already heard. 

21788 W. J. Mickte Nae Luck aboot the [[ouse, And are 
ye sure the news is true? And are ye sure he’s weel? c1800 

Folly young Waterman, And have you not heard of that 
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jolly young waterman, That at Blackfriars’ Bridge used for 
to ply? 1844 Disracci Comsysby i. iii. 96 ‘And you walked 
here!’ said Lady Everingham. Mod. O John! and you 
have seen him! And are you really going? 
IV. Quasi-adverbially. 

+18. Also; even. (A Latini-m.) Ods. (or arch.) 

1382 Wyciir John xv. 23 He that hatith me, hatith and 
[1388 also] my fadir. [Vuly. Ques me odtt, ef patrem meum 
odtt), — Wis, xviii. 20 Thanne forsothe touchede and [1388 
also} riztwismen the temptacioun of deth. 1449 PEcock 
Repr. 519 If thin answere now mad to my questiouns is 
good, and such thanne a lijk answere schal be good.. to thi 
Questioun. 1558 Br. T. Watson 7 Sacr. xvi. 98 b, He that 
bath promysed pardone vnto vs, whensoeuer we conuerte, 
dothe not promise vnto vs longe lyfe and to lyue whyle to 
morowe, ae << e 

C. con. conditional,=\f. [This was a common 

use of MEIG. znde; the ON. enda (which Vig- 
fusson thinks ‘ probably identical’ with asd, while 
Sievers would see in it a reduced form of enn pd, 
even though) approached this use, in the latter 
clatse of a conditional premiss, as ‘ef pu porir, 
eada sér fu nokkut at manni..’ ‘if thou darest, 
and (supposing that) thon art something of a 
man ..’ (Vigf.). It has been suggested that the 
Eng. use was derived from that of Norse cada, but 
this is very doubtful. More probably the idiom arose 
in Eng. independently, asin MIIG, It may have 
originated from ellipsis, as in the analogous use of 
so, e.g. I'll cross the sea, so it please my lord’ 
(Shaks.); ef. ‘and it please’; or it may be con- 
nected with the introductory asd in ‘And you are 
going?’ A direct development from the original 
prepositional sense, though @ friorz plausible, is 
on historical grounds improbable. Modern writers, 
chiefly since Horne Tooke, have treated this as a 
distinct word, writing it a7, a spelling oceas. found 
¢1600, esp. in an’’t=and it. See AN con/.] 

1. If; suppose that, provided that, on condition that. 

1205 Lay. 8313 And pu hit nult ileuen..ich hit wulle trou- 
sien. 1250 /érd. 3524 Help him nou an pou miht. a 1300 
Havelok 2861 And pou wile my conseil tro, Ful wel shal ich 
with pe do. ¢1300 /farrow. [fel/ 11 Ant he were at this 
worldes fyne. ¢1314 Guy IVarw, 12 Leuest thing me were 
to dye And Ich wist bi wiche weye. 1330 R. Brunne Chvon. 

, I salle.. Help be..& euer I se pat day. 1483 Caxton 

. de la Tour Dvjb, For and she be wyse she ought to 
thynke, etc. 1526 TixpaLe J/art. xix. 17 But and thou 
wilt entre into lyfe. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 
1557, 1170/2 Gesse her and you can. 1540 Hyrpe / ives’ 
Instruct, Chr. Wom. 1 vj, Let her chaunge her place .. and 
need be. 1847 Hortlies 1, (1859) 108 And it please your 
grace, you did once promise me. 1590 SHaKs. Com. Err. i. 
n.94 And you will not, sir, Ile take my heeles. 1612 SHELTON 
Quétx, 1. Mi. Vili. 183 They may tell it and they please. 1625 
Bacon Ess. (1862) 97 They will set an House on Fire, and 
it Were but to roast their Egges. 1711 J. GREENwoop Fxg. 
Gram. 163 Sometimes And is used for If: As, and you please, 
for, if you please. See also Ax cov7. : i 

b. Strengthened with following ¢/; ‘and if,’ ‘an’ 
if,’ in same sense. 

The common s. w. dial. form of ¢/is now #if='n if, an if, 
(See Elworthy /Vest-Somerset Gram. p. 93.) 

c1394 P. Pl. Crede 17 Perfor lerne be byleue leuest me 
were And if any werldly wi3t wisse me coupe. a1400 Chester 
PL 27 We shoulde dye..and yf we touch that tree. 1523 
Lp. Berxers Frotssart 1. xxviii. 4t He wolde haue had his 
right, and yf he wyst how. 1526 Tinpave J/a?z. vi. 14 For 
and yff ye shall forgeve other men there treaspases. 
tid. xxiv. 48 But and yf that evill servaunt shall saye |so 
Craxm., Genev., 16113 Wrcet. and Rhem. But if, rg9r 
Suaks. Two Gent. t. i. 75 A Sheepe doth very often stray, 
And if the Shepheard be awhile away. 1673 Lady’s Cali. 
1. § 1. » 27 But and if on the other side they meet with one 
of too much sagacity. 1859 TeNxyson Evid 1402 An if he 
live, we will have him of our band. ; : 

2. Concessive: ‘ Even if,’ passing into ‘although.’ 

ex3zs Z. E. Alist. P. B.864 And 3e ar iolyf gentylmen your 
iapes ar ille. c1q00 Afol. for Loll. 40 And He was riche, 
He was mad nedy for vs, 1526 Tixpace J/ark vi. 56 Thatt 
they myght touche and hit wer but the edge off hys vesture. 
[So Crano., Genev.; Rhem. & 1611, If it were.) @1553 
Upatt Royster D, 1. ii, He shall go without hir and he 
were my brother. a@1§93 Martowe Few of Malta u. ii, I 
must have one that’s sickly, An’t be but for sparing victuals, 
1658 T. Watt Enemies of Ch. 33 Religious they will be and't 
be but for the benefit they receive thereby. 

+ 3.=‘As if,’ ‘as though.’ Ods. 

a1423 James I A‘rne’s QO. v. x, A maner smylyng make 
and sche were glad. 1g90 Suaks. A/ids. N21. ii. 86, 1 will 
roar you an ’twere any Nightingale. 1606 — 7r. & Cr. 1. 
ii. 139 O he smiles valiantly .. Oh yes, and ’t were a clow’d 
in Autumne. 

+4. indirect interrog.: If, whether (L. azz). Ods. 
literate, or dial, 

1s90 SHaks. J/rds. N. v. i. 195 To spy an I can heare my 
Thisbys face. 1598 B. Jonson Fu. Man i Tum. iw. i, Yo 
feel an there be any brain in it. 160z — Poetaster 1.1, Ask 
him an he will clem me. ; : 

“, Used sxést. An expression of condition or doubt. 

1638 Cuiuincwortn Aelig. Prot. 1. vii. § 10. 395 Whence 
without all Ifs and Ands, that appeares sufficiently which I 
said in the beginning. 1678 Cupwortn /nteli. Syst. 723 
Absolutely, and without any ifs and ands. 1683 Hooker 
Pordage’s Myst. Div. 137 An absolute approbation. . without 
any cautions, qualifications, ifsorands. Proverd, If ifs and 
an’s were pots and pans, there'd be no trade for tinkers. 


+ And, conj.2 after comparatives. Obs. An erto- 
neous literary expansion of northern dial. ’av, ev 
‘than’ [perhaps a. ON. am, en, cnn (Da. end) apo- 


ANDE. 


copate form of the same word as Eng. han], form- 
ally confused with an’, dialectal and familiar form 
of the preceeding word. After other, otherwise, it 
may however literally render L. a/tus, atiler ac. 

1463 Mare. Paston in Lett. 480 II. 142 Bettyr and ye have 
be beforthystyme. c1sg00 Cock Lorelfs Bote 7 Kayrer and 
euer the halfe strete was. 1554 Puiteot fram, 6 Writ. 339 
Otherwise and yesuppose. 1565 feel. [’roc. Durh.\1857) 597 
Likned togither more and 2 yere. 1599 Suaks. [fe V, 11. 
iii. 12 Hee’s in Arthurs Bosome, if eucr man went to Artburs 
Bosome;: a made a finer end, aud went away and it bud 
beene any Christome Child. 


And, sé. breath, animus: sce ANDE. 

+ And.-, pref. Obs. The prep. AND in comb., Goth. 
anda-, and-, OHG. ant-, ent-, ‘against, in rcturn, 
opposite, fronting, toward.’ In OE. the full form 
(often labialized to gad-) remained only under the 
stress, 1.e. in sbs. and adjs.; as a-d-git apprehen- 
sion, a'ndsitte opposed, hostile, a-adswaru answer, 
andweard present. When proelitic, as in vbs., it 
was weakened to px- as pngtlan to apprehend. 
The former still remains as an- in answer (see AN- 
pref. 2); the latter, like p2- for az-, afterwards fell 
to a-, as in along (see A- pref. 4). 

-and, suffix. Ending of pr. pple. innorthem dial., 
representing OE. -ende, early ME. midl. and south. 
-ende, -inde, later ME. and modern -zng; asin OE. 
werttende, ME. north. writand, carly south. writ- 
ende, -inde, later writinge, modem writing (thus 
identified with vbl. sb, or gerund). In some north. 
dialects, the pple. and vbl. sb. are still distinguished 
as -dnd, -tng, or at least -dn’, -12’. As ppl. adjs. 
from fr. ended in -avzt, -aunt, these were often in- 
terchanged with -and in 15th e., as in semblanté, 
sembland; amblant,ambland; cf.warrant, warrand; 
tyrant, tirrand; giant, gyand; merchané/, mareh- 
and, and the like. 

+ Andabata‘rian, ¢@. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. an- 
ddbata (see next) +-ARIAN.] Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, an andabate ; struggling blindfold. 


1624 Be. Mountacu Gagg 299 This andabatarian fencer 
fighteth with his owne shadow. 


+ Andabate. Obs. rare. fad. L. amddbata a 
Roman gladiator who fought on horseback in a 
helmet without eye-holes; of unkn. orig., but gene- 
tally assumed to be ad. Gr. dvaBartys a rider.] A 
hoodwinked gladiator. Hence fig. One who is hood- 
winked or blindfolded. 

a 1864 Becon New Year's Gift Wks. 1843, 331 With what 


eyes do these owls and blind andabates look upon the holy 
scriptures ? . 

+ Anda‘batism. Ods. [f. pree.+-:su.] The 
practice of an andabate; struggling in the dark ; 
contention or debate with no certain end in view. 

¢€1630 Drumm. of Hawtn. [rene Wks. 1711, 169 To trouble 
an estate, be authors of divisions, insurrections, andabatism, 
uproars. 1635 SHELForD sc. 121(T.) To state the question 
that we might not fall to andabatism. 

Andalusite (zendalizsait). Afin. [f. Andalusia 
a province of Spain, where first found+-iTE.] A 
very hard silicate of alumina, found in rhombic 


crystals of various colour. 

1837-80 Dana Afi. 371 Andalusite .. color whitish, rose- 
red, flesh-red, violet, pearl-gray, reddish-brown, olive-green. 
1843 Humste Dict. Geol., Andalustte, occurs in gneiss in 
England. ; 

| Andante (anda-nte, Andeenti), a. and sb. Ws. 
[It., pr. pple. of azdare to go.] 

A. adj. Of musical movement: Moderately slow 
and distinet. Also used advb. 

1742 Baitey, Andante, chiefly respects the thorough Base, 
and signifies that in playing, the Time must be kept very 
just and exact, and each note made very equal and distinct 
from one to the other. 1784 Eurof, Mag. V. 322 Haydn's 
celebrated Andante movement. 1868 Geo. Exiot Sf. Gypsy 
1.63 Not angular jigs.. but action curved to soft andante 
strains, 1880 E, Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. 1.65 1 Andante 
is a quicker rate of movement than larghetto, but .. is slower 
than allegretto. 3 : ; 

B. sé. A movement or piece in andante time. 

1784 Cowrer Jasé 11. 351 [He] sells accent, tone .. and gives 
to prayer The adagio and andante it demands. 1845 E. 
Hoimes J/ozart 30 An Andante in one of them [sonatas] is 
of especial taste, 

| Andantino (andanti‘no), a. and sb. Alus. 
(It. ardantino, dim. of pree.] 

A. adj. Of musical movement: ovig. Rather 
slower than andante; but often taken to mean: 
With less of andante, 7.¢. rather quicker. 

1819 Pantolog., Andantino, in music, gentle, tender, and 
somewhat slower than andante. 1833 /evy Cyd. 1. 514 Ft 
.. seems to be agreed, that andantino now shall signify a 
movement quicker than andante—that it shall be the medium 
between the latter and allegretto. ; ae 

B. sé. A movement or piece of this description. 

1845 EF. Hoturs WVosart 166 ‘Io this succeeds an andantino 
tn the form of an entr'acte. 

+ And(e, sé. Ods. Forms: 1-2 anda, onda, 
2-5 ande, 2-4 onde, 3 ond, 3-4 aand, 4 honde, 
4-5 and, hand, 5 aande, oonde. ‘Sv 4-6 aynd, 
6- aind. (OE. anda, cogn. w. OS. ando, OHG. 
anado, ando, anio, mental cinotion, ON. avdt, omd, 


ANDE. 


breath. The reg. south. form after 1200 was ONDE, 
cond; but the word became obs. in the south 21500; 
in north. dial. avd, aand, aynd, aind, has continued 
to the present day.] 

1. (from OE.) Emotion or tendency of the mind 
against ; enmity, rancour, hatred; ‘animus.’ 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 18 He wiste sdplice bat hig 
hyne for andan him sealdon. c¢1160 Hatton GC. ibid., For 
Anden hym sealden. @1175 Cotton Hom. 223 Ppa nam he 
muclene gramen and andan to dan mannum. c¢1175 Lamdé. 
Hom, 65 Purh nid and onde com ded into pe worlde. 

“| Later only in southern form ONDE in this sense. 

2. (from ON. anxdi; chiefly northern, and after 
1500 Scotch.) Breath. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mundi 531 Pis aand bat men draus oft, /did. 
580 Of four elementes wroght; O watur his blod .. hijs and 
[v.7. ande, ond, honde] of air. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Consc.775 
His nese ofte droppes, his hand stynkes. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce w.199 He na mocht His aynd bot with gret panys 
draw. 1440 Prowp. Parv., Oonde or brethe, Anmhelitus. 
€1460 Towneley Myst, (1836) 154 Myn and is short, I wante 
wynde. 1513 Dovctas -veis ww. xii. 122 With ane puft of 
aynd the lyfeout went. 1536 BELLENDENE Cron, Scot. (1821) 
¥. 117 Thay wer out of aind, or evir thay come to any straikis. 

+ Ande, v. Ods. or north. dial.; also 4-5 onde, 
4-6 aynd, 6 eand, 6- aind. [f. AnDEsd. Cf. 
ON. anda to breathe. Mostly northern.] To 
breathe, blow. 

1393 Lancc. P. PZ. C. xvi. 257 Be sobre * of syght, and of 
tounge bobe, In ondyng, in handlyng ° in alle by fyue wittes. 
1440 Promp, Parv., Ondyn, or brethyn, Aspro, anelo. 1483 
Cathol. Angl., To Ande, Affare, asspirare. 1536 BELLEN- 
DENE Cron, Scot/, (x821) I. Pref. 42 Gif thai [bustards] find 
thair eggis aindit or twichit be men, thay leifthem. 1540 
Asp. Hamitton Catech. 133 b(Jam.) He eandit on thame and 
said: Ressaue ye the haly spreit. 21575 Ress. dctw. Knox 
§ Crosraguel EF ija(Jam.) Spirat, ergo vivit, as 1 wald say, 
he aindes, evgo he lives. 

Andean ('nd7,4n), a. [f. Andes name of the 
principal mountain range of S. America + -An.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Andes. 

1839 BaiLey Festus (1848) 39/1 Some Andean chain Of 
shadowy rolling mountains, based on air. 1861 L. Nosie 
After Icebergs 69 Sketched the surrounding scenery .. for 
the sake of comparison with some of his Andean pencillings. 

Andelong, obs. form of ENDLoNG. 

+ A'nders-meat, aunders-. Os. [Prob. 
mod. form of OE. uazdern-mete dinner, with sense 
altered.] 

1598 Florio, Alerenda, a repast betweene dinner and 
supper, a nunchin, a beuer and andersmeate. 1611 Coter., 
Gonster, a nunchion, drinking, aunders-meat, afternoones 
collation, mouthes-recreation. ; 

Andesine (e:ndézin). Alix. [f. Andes (see 
ANDEAN) + -INE.] =next. 

1862 Dana Aan. Geol. 56 Andesine is another lime and 
soda feldspar. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 90 Regarding 
labradorite, oligoclase, and andesine as admixtures .. of.. 
albite and anorthite. 


Andesite (xe ndizait). Afx. [f. as prec. + -ITE.] 
A silicate of alumina, lime, and soda, found at 
Marmato in the Andes and elsewhere ; perhaps 
only a mixture of labradorite with soda-felspar. 
1850 Dana Geol. xiii. 565 This albitic rock appears to be 
allied to the Andesite described by Mr. Darwin. 1879 


Ruttey Stud, Rocks xii. 234 The name andesite was first 
used by L. von Buch, 


Andesith, var. EnpEsitH adv. Ods., formerly. 
Andesitic (zndizi'tik), a. Afin. [f. ANDESITE 
+-1c.] Of the nature of, or containing, andesite. 


1876 Jupp in QO. Frul. Geol. S. XXXII. 308 The andesitic . 


lava of the Schemnitz district. 
Andetted, obs. form of INDEBTED. 
Andevile, obs. form of ANviL. 
Andszet, -ness: see ANGET, -NESS. 
+Anding, in north. dial. aynding, wd/. sé. 
Oés. [f. AND(E v.+-ING1.] Breathing, breath. 
1375 Barsour Bruce x1, 615 Sic ane stew.. Of aynding, 


bath of hors and men. 1513 Dovuctas Zxeis v. xil. 136, I 
feile the aynding of his horsis blaw. 


Andiron (zndoi:ain). Forms: 4 aundyre, 
3-4 aundyrne, 4 -iren, 5 awndyryn, aundeiren, 
-ryn, andyron, 5-6 awnderne, 6 andyar, awnd- 
yrn, aundyern, -yron, aundernn, handern,-iron, 
7 handyron, landyron, 5- andiron. fa. OFr. 
andier (mod.Fr. landier, i.e. 2andier), cf. med.L. 
andena, anderia, anderius, mod.F rt. dialects ander, 
andi, andain. Jts remoter history is unknown: 
see Diez, Skeat, and Wedgwood Contested Etymol. 
In Eng. the termination was at an early date identi- 
fied with the word yre, yxen iron, whence the later 
illusive spellings azd-iron, hand-iron. Instances 
also occur of /and-iron after later Fr.] 

A utensil, consisting of an iron bar sustained 
horizontally at oneend by an upright pillar or sup- 
port usually ornamented or artistically shaped, at 
the other by a short foot; a pair of these, also 
called ‘fire-dogs,’ being placed, one at each side of 
the hearth or fire-place, with the ornamental ends to 
the front, to support burning wood. Sometimes ‘in 
a kitchen fire-place the upright support carried a 


rack in front for the spit to turn in’ (Wedgwood). . 


@1300 W. bE Bisteswortu in Wright Voc. 171 Forgé de 
Jers, aundyrnes [v.7.in Rel, Ant. 11. 84 Furchez de ferz, 
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aund hirnes]. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 250 An aundiren he kept 
in his honden. ¢1400 Aetr. Voc. in Wright Voc. 176 Stipes 
ut andéna ( g/ossed a aundyre) sustentus deperit ardens. [The 
reading of the MS. isclear.] 1440 Pomp. Parv., Awnderne 
[v. x awndyryn, 1499 awndyrn]), Andena, ipoporgium. 1442 
in Reg. Test. Eéor. 1. 56a, Duo ferra nominata aundeiryns 
pro supportatione foci in aula. 1447 Par. Accts. Ludlow in 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Item, a pare ofandirons. 1480 CaxToNn 
Ovid's Met. xu. xil, Threwe..an hevy andryon agenst his 
Enemyes. 1483 Act1 Rich. ///, xii. § 1 Andyrons Cobbardes 
Tongges Fireforks Gredyrons &c. 1493in Bury W7lis (1850) 
82 A speete w! an aundeiren. 1519 Horman Viedg. (in Pr. 
Parv. 19), I lacke a fyre pan and andyars to bere up the fuel, 
1§22 in Bury Wills (1850) 115 A payer of handerns. 1590 in 
Midl. Count. Hist. Coll, 11. 31 Item ..ij landyrons one fire 
shovell. 1591 Frorio Sec. Fruées 159 Set that firebrand vpon 
thehandiron. 1609 Acc. Feaffeos of Rotherhan:8 Formending 
of a handyron in the chamber, 8¢. 1616 /é2d., For mendinge 
the Scowll house landyron, 8¢. 1611 SHaks. Cywz. 1. iv. 88 
Her Andirons.. were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. 1626 
Bacon Sylva §178 If you strike..an Andiron of brass, at 
the top, it maketha moretreblesound. 1650 FuLLEr Pésgah 
Sight 1. vi. 390 Like brazen andirons in great mens chimnies. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fr. & /¢. 1.93 Ashes raked out from be- 
tween the andirons. 1826 Scott Hoodst. (1832) 187 The 
andirons, or dogs .. for retaining the blazing firewood on the 
hearth. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc People xiii. 111 The 
social sit-down in front of the andirons. 

+Acndless, a. Ods. Sc.; also 4 handles, aynd- 
lesse, 6 aindles. [f. ANDE sé.+-LEss.] Breath- 
less, out of breath. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x. 609 Thai war handles [ed. 1620 
ayndlesse) and wery: And thair abad thairaynd to ta. 1533 
BELLENDENE Livy u. (1822) 152 ‘hay war ouresett and 
aindles, throw thair lang rinning. 

Andlet, var. ANLET Ods., a small ring. 

| Andowille. ?Oés. [Fr.:—L. zxductilia pl. 
neut. of zxductilis (f. cxdzcére to lead or put in, 
insert, introduce), rendered doudix in an early 
glossary.] ‘A big hogges gut stuffed with small 
guts (and other intrailes) cut into small pieces, 


and seasoned with pepper and salt.’ Cotgr. 1611. 

1605 in Archzol. XIII. 371 Table of necessarie provisions 
for the whole yeare. . Andulees, potatoes, kidshead, colflorry, 
etc. 1653 Urquuart Aaédelaisi. xxi, He began his meale with 
.. Andouilles or sauciges. 1706 Puitutps, Axdoxurlle, a kind 
of Chitterling, made either of Hogs or Calues Guts. 1796 
Mrs. Giasse Cookery v. 84 This sort of andouilles or puddings 
must be made in summer when hogs are seldom killed. 

Andouillere, obs. (or Fr.) form of ANTLER. 

| Andouille't. ?0ds. [a. Fr. axdourllette (in 
Littré), dim. of azdouzlle.] (See quot.) 


1706 Puittirs, Axdouillet, minced Veal with Bacon and 
other Ingredients roll’d into a Paste: Andouillets for Fish- 


days are also made of Eels and Carp’s-flesh, chopt small or — 


pounded ina Mortar. 1725 Braptey Farm. Dict. s.v. Veal, 


These Andourdlets are to be roasted on a Spit between Slices | 


of Bacon. 1736 in Baitey Househ. Dict. 285. 19775 in AsH. 

Andradite (e:ndradait). A/iz. [f. d’Andrada 
(see quot. under ALLOCHROITE) + -1TE.] A variety 
of lime-irongamet. 


Andranatomy (xndranz'témi). ? Ods. [f. Gr. 
avdp- (avnp) man+ ANATomy.] (See quot.) 

+ 1811 Hoorer Jled, Dict., Andranatomia, Andranatome, 
the dissection of the human body, particularly of the male. 
1847 Craic, Andranatomy. 

A:ndrew.[A man’s name, used in specific senses.] 

+1. A broadsword, an ‘Andrea Ferrara.’ Ods. rare. 

1618 FLETCHER C/ances viii, Here's old tough Andrew. 

+2. A valet, gentleman’s servant. Ods. rare. 

1698 Concreve May of Wd. v. i, Abigails and Andrews. 

3. See MERRYANDREW. 

“| St. Andrew is regarded as the patron saint of 
Scotland. From him are named—St. Andrew’s 
Day: the 30th Nov., on which the festival in his 
honour is held, formerly also called S¢. Amdrew- 
mass; and St. Andrew’s Cross: an oblique cross, 
or one shaped like the letter X. 

1641 Best Farming (1856) 76 The best time for frost and 
snowe is about a weeke afore St. Andrewmasse. 1727-51 
Cuampers Cycl., Andrew's Cross is a badge wore in the hat, 
by the people of Scotland, on the day of the feast of that 
saint. It consists of blue and white ribbands, disposed into 
a cross, or saltier. 1771 Baxter in P27. Trans. LRXVII. 
45 Directly opposite to the sun was a luminous cross, in the 
shape of a St. Andrew’s Cross, 

Bot. 


Andro-diceecious (z:ndro,dai)7'fas), a. 
[f. Gr. dvdpo- male + Diacious, f. i:a apart + ofxia 
house +-ous.] ‘ With flowers on one plant herma- 
phrodite, and on the other staminate only.’ Gray 
Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 

Androdynamous (z:ndrodinamas), a. Sof. 
[mod. f. Gr. dvdpo- male + dvvap-is strength + -ous.] 
“A name proposed by Fries for those dicotyle- 
donous plants, in which there is a more than or- 
dinary development of stamens and petals.’ Craig. 

|| Andreecium (£ndrz‘fiim). Sot. [mod.L,, f. 
Gr. dvdpo- male + oixioy house.] A name given 
to the whole of the male organs of a flower. 

1839 in Linptey /xz¢vod. Bot. 172. 1857 Henrrey Elen. 
Bot. § 196 The stamens collectively constitute the andreecium. 


1870 BENTLEY ot. 208 The andrcecium constitutes the whorl 
or whorls of organs situated on the inside of the corolla. 
Androgynal (indrpdginal), a. rare. [f. L. 
androgyn-us + -\L1,]= ANDROGYNOUS. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 149 We must acknowledge 
this Androgynall condition in man. 1839 Lapy Lytron 
Cheveley WU. ix. 303 An androgynal abortion, combining 


ANDROMEDE. 


all the coarseness of the one sex with all the weakness of 
the other. 

Andro‘gynally, adv. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] After the manner of hermaphrodites. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 148 The examples hereof 
have undergone no reall or new transexion, but were Andro- 
gynally borne. 1755 in Jounson ; also in mod. Dicts. 

Androgynary (&ndrp-dzinari), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. L. androgyn-us (see ANDROGYNE) + -aRY, after 
mod.Fr. axzdrogynaire.) Applied, after De Can- 
dolle, to flowers in which both stamens and 
pistils are developed into petals, as in the double 
narcissus. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Androgyne (ez ndrédzin). [a. Fr. exdrogyne 
(14th ¢.), ad. L. azdrogyn-us, a. Gr. dvdpdyuvos 
male and female in one, f. dvépo- male +-yuvn 
woman, female. Sometimes used in 17th c. in the 
L. form androgynus and (erron.) androgyna.] 

1. A being uniting the physical characters ot both 
sexes ; a hermaphrodite. 

1552 Hutoret, Axdrogine, whiche bene people of both 
kyndes, both man and woman. 1601 HoLtanp PZiny (1634) 
I, 157 Children of both sexes, whom wee call Hermophro- 
dites. In old time they were knowne by the name of An- 
drogyni. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 316 As if Adam 
had been Androgyna, or one double Person.. consisting of 
both Sexes. 1795 T. Maurice //indostan 1.1. i. 66 The 
fabulous tales of the Androgynes. . warring against the gods. 

+2. An effeminate man; aeunuch. Odés. rare. 

1587 J. Harmar Seza’s Serm. Canticles 173 (L.) These 
vile and stinking androgynes, that is to say, these men- 
women, with their curled locks. 1706 Puitiips, Andro- 
gynus..a Scrat or Will Jill, an effeminate Fellow. 1742 
Bawwey, Axdrogyne, an Hermaphrodite, or one.. that is 
castrated and effeminate. 

3. Bot. An androgynous plant. 

1785 Howarp Cycl., Androgyna, in botany, plants which 
bear on the same root male and female flowers. 1837 WHE- 
weELL fist. Induct. Sc. xvii. iv. § 2 Zaluzian, a botanist who 
lived at the end of the r5th century, says that the greater 
part of the species of plants are androgynes. 

Androgynic (z:ndrodzi‘nik), a. rare—°. [mod. 
f. prec. +-1¢.] Of androgynous nature or character. 

1879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. on 

Androgynism (Xndrp-dginiz’m). Aot. [f as 
ptec.+-1sM.] ‘Change from the dioecious to the 
moncecious condition.’ Masters Veg. 7erat. 1869. 

Androgynous (&ndrp‘dzinas), a. [f. L. andro- 
gyn-us (see ANDROGYNE) + -ous.] 

1. Uniting the (physical) characters of both sexes, 
at once male and female ; hermaphrodite. 

1651 Biccs New Drsp. » 69 Nature... contenteth herself 
with that which is androgynous and promiscuous. 1751 
Cuampers Cycd, s. v., Many of the rabbins are of opinion 
that Adam was created androgynous. 1828 Kirsy & SPENCE 
Entomol, VV. xiii. 167 To suppose these insects are truly 
androgynous, as strictly uniting both sexes in one. 1844 
For. 0. Rev. XXXII1I. 273 Madame Sand has been known 
to travel in an androgynous costume. 1878 Besant & Rice 
Celia’s Arb. I. xiii, 185 A woman without the mystical veil 
is no woman, but a creature androgynous. 4 

+2. Hence, of men: Womanish, effeminate. Ods. 

1628 Prynne Love-Lockes 49 Clemens condemnes all such 
for androginous and effeminate persons. 

3. Astrol. ; 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 86 Planets masculine, feminine, 
androgynous. 1751 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., The astrologers 
also give the appellation androgynous to such of the planets 
as are sometimes hot, and sometimes cold. | 1819 Pantolog. 
s.v., Mercury is reckoned androgynous, being hot and dry 
when near the Sun, cold and moist when near the moon. 

4. Bot. Bearing both stamens and pistils in the 


same flower, or on.the same plant. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Botany, Androgynous plant. 1821 
S. Gray Arr. Brit. Pl. 1. 44 Androgynous, having male and 
female organs on the same root, but not in the same flowers. 
1837 WHEWELL /fist. /nduct. Sc. xvn. iv. § 2 The florets of 
composite flowers [are] formed on the type of an androgynous 
flower. 1881 BENTHAM in 9rxZ. Lin.S. XVIII. 366 Spikelets 
.. collected in androgynous heads. | ; 

Androgyny (&ndrpdzini). Azo/. [f. as prec. 
+-y,] Union of sexes in one individual; herma- 
phroditism. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. § Phys. 1V. 1425/2 Instances of 
androgyny .. depend upon an excessive development of this 
structure. | 

Android (zndroid). vare. [f. mod.L. axdro- 
ides (also used), f. Gr. av8po- man + -eid7s -like: see 
-o1D.} An automaton resembling a human being. 

1927-51 Cuambers Cyc/.s. v., Albertus Magnus is recorded 
as having made a famous azdvoides. 1819 Pantolog. S.v., 
M. de Kempelen.. constructed an androides capable of 
playing at chess. 1847 Craic, Android, 

Androidal (&ndroi-dal), a. xare—°. [f. prec. 
+-ALl.) ‘Like an automaton,’ Craig 1847, 

A-ndrolepsy. és. rare. [ad. Gr. dvdpoAnpia 
seizure of men.] A custom whereby according to 
Athenian law, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the offend- 


ing country were seized as reprisals. 
1727-51 in CuamBers Cycé. 
ndromed(e (andrdémeéd), Astr. A system 
of meteors which appear to radiate from a point 
in the constellation of Andromeda. 


1876 CHampers Astron. 799 Designating pvther meteor 
showers by the constellations in which their radiant-points 


ANDROMEDA. 


are situaled ; so that we have the Leoufds and the Andro- 
medes of November 14 and 27. 

Andromeda (&ndrp‘mida). [Gr., prop. name 
of the mythical daughter of Cepheus and Cassio- 
peia, who, when bound to a rock and exposed to 
a sea-monster, was delivered by Perseus. ] 

I. One of the constellations of thc northern hemi- 
sphere, figured torcpresent the mythical Andromeda. 

1706 Puittirs, Andromeda, a Northern Constellation, con- 
sisting of 27 Stars. 1883 Whitaker's Almanac 60 An irre- 


solvable Nebula on the right foot of Andromcda may be 
observed this month [November]. 

2. Bot. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Ericacew), of 
which one dwarf herb-like species is native to 
Britain, and others to North America. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau‘'s Bot. xix. 268 Andromedas. . & 
a few others, have regular monopetalous corollas. 1856 
Kane Arct. E.xpl. 1. v. 50 Filling up the inlerstices with. . 
sods of andromeda and moss. 


Andromorphous (2:ndrom#‘1fas), 2. rare. [f. 
Gr. dvdpo- male + -vopd-os -form+-ous.] Having 
the form of a male, masculine-looking. 

1865 Reader No. 142. 326/2 An andromorphous female. 

Andropetal (zx:ndrope'tal). Bot. rare. [f. Gr. 
avépo- male + Petau.] ‘A petal produced from a 
metamorphosed stamen, as in the rose and other 
double flowers,’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 1879. 

Andrope‘talar, 2. Bot. rare. [f. prec. +-AR, 
after mod.Fr. andropetalatre (De Candolle).] = 
next. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Andrope'talous, 2. Sof. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Made double by having the stamens changed into 
petals, as in the ranunculus, etc. 

1847 in Craic. 

Androphagous (#ndrp‘fagas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
avipopay-os man-eating (f. dvdpo- man + -pay-os 
eating +-ous.] Man-eating, anthropophagous. 

1865 A thenzum No. 1978. 408/3 Androphagous Massagetz. 

Androphore (z:ndréfov1). [ad. mod.L. axdvo- 
phor-um (Mirbel), f. Gr. dv5po- male + pdpos bear- 
ing, f. pep- bear.] 

1. Bot. A name applied by some to the column 
formed by the united filaments in monadelphons 
plants, or a more or less columnar portion of the 
receptacle bearing several anthers. 

1821 S. Gray Arr, Brit. Pt. 1. 142 Androphore, Andro- 
PAora, Filaments soldered together in one or more bundles. 
1870 Bentiey Sot. 250 When the union takes place so as 


to form a tube or column, the term androphore has been 
gs to the column thus formed. 

. Zool. The male gonophore of certain of the 
Physaphoride. 

1861 J. Greene Calent. 53 Androphore of the same Con- 
dylophora, its contents escaping. 1877 Huxtey Axat. fv, 
Ax. iii. 143 The groups of male and female gonophores. . 
(androphores and gynophores). 

Androsphinx (z‘ndrosfinks). [a. Gr. dvipé- 
ogiyé, f. dvépo- male+SpHinx.] A man-sphinx ; 
a sphinx whose human portion is male. 

1607 TorseLt Four-footed Beasts (1673) 15 In the porch of 
Pallas..he placed such great colosses and Andro-sphinges 
thal it was afterwards supposed he was buried therein. 1850 
Leitcu Miller's Anc. Art § 228 Sphinxes or androsphinxes 
are lions with human heads. 


Androspore (z:ndrojspdex). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. androsporus, f. (by Pringsheim) Gr, avdpo- male 
+ondpos SPORE, seed.] The zoospore which in 
certain fucoid 4/gx produces the male reproduc- 
tive organs. 

1864 in Weaster. 1875 Bennet & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 229 
In many species (of C2dogoniea:) the female plant produces 


peculiar swarm-spores (Androspores) out of which proceed 
very small male plants. 


Androtomous (&ndrgtémas), a. Bor. [f. Gr. 
avdpo- male + -rou-os cut +-Oous.] Having the fila- 
ments of the stamens divided into two parts. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Andro‘tomy. 0és.rare—'. [f.Gr.dvdpo- male, 
man +-Topia cutting.] The dissection of human 
bodies; more accuratelydenominatedanthropotomy. 

a 1691 Bote Wks. 1. 68 (R.) Androtomy, as some of the 
moderns call the dissection of man‘s body, to distinguish it 
from zootomy, as they name the dissection of the bodies of 
other animals. 1755 in JouNson; and in mod. Dicts. 


-androus, Sol.suffix of adjs., f. mod.L, -andr-zs 
(a. Gr. -avépos adj. ending, f. dvdp- stem of dvjp 
man) +-ous. Used as=‘having.. male organs or 
stamens’ ; as in /r?-androus having three stamens, 
polyandrous having many stamens, gynandrous 
having stamens situated on the pistil. 

+Andsech. Oés. rare. [OE. andsae denial, 
cf. andsact-an to deny, refuse, f. azd- against + see 
contention, strife.] Denial, abjuration. 

a1000 Laws of Ina 41 (Bosw.) Be borges andsace. 
Elene (Gr.) 472 Pxs unrihtes andsawc. c¢1200 7'rin. Coll. 


#lom. 147 Mid_swiche teares lauede Seint peter be hore of 
pe fule sinne of ure helendes andseche. 


+ A-ndsete, a:nsete, z.and 54. Obs. [OE.and- 
sete, f.and against + -sxte from sift-an to sit.] 
A. adj. Hostile, hateful, odious. 


¢ 1000 JELFRIC Gram. xxxili. § 3 Exosus and perosus, and- 
sie ode onscunigendlic, ¢1175 Laid. f/m. 107 Idelzelp 
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is him ansele. ¢ 1200 Orin 16070 He wass Godd anndsazle 
& all unncwene. 
B. sé. An encmy, foe. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. /iom. 115 Pe king was cumen fro fehte . 
and hadde his andsete ouercumen. 

Andswere, obs. form of ANSWER. 

Andvile, obs. form of Axyit. 

Andweald, bad f. anwald: see ONWALD. 

tAndwurde, -wyrde, v. Obs. [OLK. amd- 
wyrd-an, -werdan, -wirdan, cogn. with OH. 
antwurtan (mod.G. antworten), OS. andwordian, 
Goth. andwaurdjan;, formed on the sb., Goth. 
andawaurdi, Os. andword?, OHG. antwurtr, 
MHG. antwiirte (mod.G. antwort), Olt. andwyrde 
an answer; f. azda-, and-, against, back + word 
(Goth. wanurd) ‘word. The sb. andwyrde (in 
King A‘lfred) was displaced by azdszwaru before 
the end of the OE. pcriod ; the vb. also was usually 
replaced by andswerian, ANSWER, in late OE., and 
did not survive 12th c.] To answer. 

¢885 K. Etrrep Oros. 1. x. §1 Hy him andwyrdon and 
cwadon. c¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gen. iil. 2 Dat wif andwirde. — 
xvi. 6 Abram hire andwerde. ¢ 1000 Avs. Gosf. Matt. xxvii. 
14 He ne andwerde mid nanum worde [v.7. andswarede; 
Lind, ondsuarede, Rushw. andwyrde, //att, G. andswer- 
ede}, ¢1175 Laws. Hom. 91 Da and-wurde Petrus, hit is 
underted, /é7¢@, Da and-wrde Petrus, 

+Ane, 2. Obs. or dial. [representing sundry parts 
and uses of the adj. ONE, OE, dv.] 

I. dn-e: Various inflected forms of dz ‘one’: in 
OE. the acc. sing. fem., nom. and acc. pl. of indef. 
decl., and nom. and acc. sing. fem. and neut. of 
def. decl.; in early ME. representing other earlier 
inflections, esp. dat. sing. m. and n., but used 
chietly as the def. form, and after the sb.= ‘only’: 
see ONE. 

879 O.£. Chrou., Apiestrode sié sunne Anetid dxges. a 1000 
Capmon Gen. 2134 Nymbde fea Ane. c¢ 1000 Andreas 492 Is 
bys Ane ma. ¢1175 Lamé, //ow. 345 Li-foren pam preoste 
ane. ¢1220 Hali Meid. 7 Serue Godd ane. /did. 25 Al.. 
oder ane deale. . ; 

2. In ME.,, north. dial., comnion variant of a 
(ane=an, with mute ¢ indicating long vowel), the 
full form of the numeral used absol. or attrib. bef. 
a vowel (bef. a const. reduccd to a); also occas. 
of the weakened numeral or ‘ indef. article’ bef. a 
vowel, the stress alone distinguishing the two 
senses (as in Ger. ezz and Fr. 72). See AN adj.! 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 3109 Pe body with flesshe and 
bane Es harder pan pe saul by it ane. ¢1340 — Prose 
Treat. 8 Ane es bat sche es neuer ydill. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vy. 24 Rouit alwayis in-till ane. ¢14z53 WyntToun 
Cron. vir. v. 98 This is ane of my Ladyis Pynnys. 

3. In 16th c. Sc., the literary representative of 
earlier ave, an, and a4, in all positions, alike as 
numeral and indefinite article. = One, an, a. 
¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. ix. 8 Ane honest man and of gud 
ame. ?a1530 Peedles to Play 51 Ane young man.. With 
ane bow and ane bolt. 1535 Stewart Crom, Scotl. 1. 3 Ane 
profound clerk is he. 1578 Ps. li. in Se, Poems 16th C, II. 


1z0 Ane sweit humble hert. 1588 A. Kine Cazisius‘ Catech, 
124 Sic a ane as makis nocht ane man gods enimie. 


4. In mod. Sc. and north dial., the adso/ute form 
of the numeral one (pron. &, in, i'n, yin, yen, yen, 
yen, yan); the adj. form bef. either vowel or const. 
being a, ae (pron. 4, i, 1’, yi, yé, yé, ye, ya). One. 
¢e16z0 A. Hume Orthog. Brit. Tong. (1865) 33 Ane is anoun 
of number. 178z Crunzee in Burns /Vés. 1. 364, I loe nae 
aladdie but ane. a 1796 Burns /Vés. (Moxon) 476 Oh, let 
me in this ae night, This ae, ae, ae night. 1826 J. Witson 
Noct. Ainbr, Wks. 1855 1.177 At ane and the same time. 
Ane, obs. form of AwN and of ONE @. 

-ane, suffix. 1. Occas. Eng. ad. L. -drus, perh. 
orig. a. Fr. -az7; used, chiefly for sake of distinc- 
tion, in words that have a parallel form in -a7, as 
germane, humane, urbane, also in mundane. 

2. Chemical formative. +a. Arbitrary ending 
proposed by Davy fornames of movochlorides, now 
obsolete. (See Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 121.) 

b. Organic Chem. In the systematic nomenclature 
proposed by Hofmann 1866, the formative of the 
names of the saturated hydrocarbons of composition 
C,,H),,42, also called farafines; as Methane CH, 
(formerly Afethyl hydride), Ethane CU,, Propane 
C,H,, Butane or Quartane CyHy, Pentane C,H,., 
Hexane C,H, etc. [The formation is purely imit- 
ative; the Greek feminine patronymic endings -eve, 
-ine, -one (-4vN, -ivn, -wvn) were already in partial 
use in naming hydrocarbon derivatives. Hofmann 
proposed the adoption of the entire vowel serics 
-ANe, -eNne, -ine, -one, -une, and the strict application 
of these to hydrocarbons of the types C,H.,,.>, 
CAteeCatle 4, CoHp om Gollje ,, or their 
analogues, respcctively. So far as concerns the first 
three members this has been generally adopted.] 
+ Aneabil, 2. Sc. Obs. rare—'. [f. AXE one + 
-ABLE, here used somewhat indefinitely as an adj. 
formative; cf. double, treble} Single, unmarried. 
1609 Skene Keg. Way. 30 Ane aneabil or singill woman. 
Aneal, obs. form of ANELE, ANIIELE, ANNEAL. 
Aneanst, obs. form of avenst, ANENT. 


ANECDOTE. 


Aneantize, adapted spelling of the earlier 
anentise, AXIENTISE uv. Obs., to reduce to nothing, 
conformed to mod.}r. aéantir. 

Anear (aniv1), adv, and prep. [cf. anew, afar.) 

A. adv. 

I. Nearly, well-nigh, almost, to a nearness. 

1608 Suaxs. /’cr. ut. Introd. 51 The lady shrieks, & well 
a-near Does fall in travail with her fear. 1669 WokLIpcE 
Syst. Agric, (1681) 241 They know anear in what parts they 
[water-fowl] mos] usually frequent. 1850 Ms. KkowNinG 
Poems II. 10 Your wisdom may declare That woinanhood 
is proved the best By golden brooch... Yet is it proved, and 
was of old, Anear as well... By truth, or by despair. 

2. Near, as opposed to afar. 

1798 Co.eripce Anc, Mar. v. v, And soon I heard a roar. 
ing wind, It did not come anear. 1805 Scott Last Jlinstr. 
v. xxxi, Now seems it far, and now a-near. 1870 Moris 
Earth. Par, 1. 1. 283 And timidly the women drew anear. 

B. prep. Near, near to. 

@ 31732 Atterbury Left. |. (T.) To fright the clergy . . from 
coming anear me. 1850 Bracke schylus 1. 117 While 
anear thee Pours this sorrow-stricken maid The pure liba- 
tion. 1879 Lonc /#neid 1x. 889 Anear soine river's bank. 

ear (Anie‘1), % arch.; also 6 anere, -eer, 
-erre, 7 annear. [f. A- pref. 11+ NEAR v.] 

+1. ¢ntr. a. To draw near, or approach fo. Obs. 

1534 Sfate Papers, Henry WiII, I. 200 Diverse hus- 
bandmen aneryth un tohym. 1583 StTanvuurst Aeners 11. 
(Arb.) 54 Such troups as neauer too citty Troian aneered. 

+b. To be ncar or closc fo. Obs. 

1583 STANvuURST Acvers 1. (Arb.)66 A tumb to Troytowne 
and mouldy tempil aneereth. 

2. trans. To approach, come or be near to; to 
Near. arch. 

1586 J. Hooxer Giraldus's Hist, Iret.in Holinsh. II. 94'2 
If they durst anerre the coast. a@ 1687 . Watsu quoted in 
Q. Rev. XXXVI. 543 Never has any other nation. . an- 
neared the Milesian race.. in the most unnatural. . destruc- 
live feuds. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II. 52 ‘lhe castle 
.- to-night anears its fall. 1875 Myers Poems 2 Yet not in 
solitude if Christ anear me. 

Aneath (Anrp, Sc. anep), prep. [f. A prop. + 
Neatu, for dcneath; cf. afore, ahind, the northern 
forms of dcfore, behind.] \3eneath. 

¢ 1801 H. Macneice Joes 11844)116 Aneath thy sheltering 
wing I| flee. 1813 Hocc Queen‘s Wake 175 Ane lovlye 
land anethe her laye. 1825 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. 1. 6 
Aneath the marbled roof of clouds. 

Anecdotage (2x nckdoutédz). 
+-AGE.] 

1, Anecdotes collectively ; anecdotic literature. 

1823 De Quincey in Lond, Vag. Mar. \title) Anecdotage. 
1832 4 — Czsars Wks. 1862.23 So minute and curious a col- 
lector of anecdotage as Suetonius. 1876 J. Davies in 
Academy 25 Nov. 515 His biography..a repertory of anec- 
dotage to the critics. ; 

2. Humorously (attributed to John Wilkes; sug- 
gested by age and dofage), Garrulous old age. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XX XVII. 112 The disgusting perver- 
sions of their anile anecdotage. 1870 DisraeLi Lothair 
xxviii. 124 Whena man fell into his anecdotage it was a sign 
for him to retire from the world. 1880 M. Coitixs 7A. in 
Gard. 1. 151 A man who has reached his anecdotage—to use 
a pun which Disraeli the youngerhas conveyed from Wilkes. 

Anecdotal (z:nékdovtal), a. [f. ANECDOTE + 
-AL1,] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of, anecdotes. 

1836 Chainb, Frni. 2 Apr. 74 A few anecdotal notices, if 
they may so be termed, respecting such animals. 1840 
Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 123 A certain sense of anecdotal 
vivacity. 1882 Ch. Tres 28 Jan. 36 The weakest part of 
the work... has been the anecdotal portion. 

Anecdota‘rian. ? Oés. [f. neat +-ARIAN; cf. 
abecedarian.] One who publishes anecdotes. 

@1733 NortH Lxavten ui. viii. P 79. 644 Our ordinary 
Anecdotarians make use of Libels but do nol declaredly 
transcribe and ingraft them into their Text. 

Anecdote (2z:néekdoust). [a. Fr. anecdote, or ad. 
its source, med.L. anecdofa (see sense 1), a. Gr. 
dvéxéo7a things unpublished, f. dy priv. + €xdor-os 
published, f. €x-5:5ova: to give out, publish; ap- 
plied by Procopius to his ‘Unpublished Memoirs’ 
of the Emperor Justinian, which consisted chiefly 
of tales of the private life of the court; whence 
the application of the name to short stories or 
particulars.] 

1. p/. Secret, private, or hitherto unpublished nar- 
ratives or details of history. (At frst, and now 
again occas. used in L. form avtecdota ane kdota.) 

1676 Marvete Jr. Sinirke Wks. 1875 IV. 71 A man. . 
might make a pleasant story of the azecdota of that meet- 
ing. 1686 F. Spence (¢1t/e) Anecdotes of Florence, or the 
secrel History of the House of Medicis [a translation of 
Narillas’ Anecdotes de Florence). 1727 Swiet Gulliver 1. 
vill, 230 Those who pretend to write anecdotes, or secret 
history. 1727-5r Cuamuers Cycl., Anecdotes, Anecdota, a 
lerm used by some authors, for the titles of Secre1 Histories; 
that is, of such as relate the secret affairs and transactions 
of princes; speaking with tuo much freedom, or too much 
sincerity, of the manner and conduct of persons in authorily, 
to allow of their being made public. 1769 Burke State 
Nat, Wks. II. 157 Professing even industriously, in this pub- 
lick matter, to avoid anecdotes, I say nothing of those famous 
reconciliations and quarrels which weakened the body. 1882 
Patl Matt G. 23 Oct. 5 To dispel by means of *anecdoia‘ the 
common impression that Mdme. de Siaél and her mother 
did not get on very well together. eae 

2. The narrative of a detached incident, or of a 
single event, told as being in itself interesting or 
striking. (.4/ first, An item of gossip.) 


[f. ANECDOTE 


ANECDOTED. 


1761 YorkKE in Ellis Orrg. Lett. u. 483 IV. 429 Monsieur 
Coccei will tell you all the anecdotes of London better than 
Ican. 1769 Funuius Lett. xxix. 133 The anecdote was re- 
ferred to, merely to show howreadya man, etc. 1789 BoswELL 
Lett. (1857) 311 It [life of Johnson] will certainly be. . full 
of literary and characteristical anecdotes (which word, by 
the way, Johnson always condemned, as used in the sense 
that the French, and we from them, use it, as signifying 
particulars). 1806 Mar. Epcewortn Forester (1832) 160 
Telling little anecdotes to his disadvantage. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Dewierara i. 12 He told some anecdotes of 
Alfred’s childhood. fod. An after-dinner anecdote. 

b. collect. 

1826 Disragui Viv, Grey i. ii. 95 A companion who knew 
everything, everyone, full of wit and anecdote. 

3. Coméb., as anecdote-book, -loving ; anecdote- 
monger, a retailer of anecdotes. 

1862 Burton Bk.-hunter 11, 125 Irish bulls. . manufactured 
for the .. anecdote-books betray their artificial origin. 1836 
Edin. Rev. LXIII. 364 By no means so explanatory as his 
anecdote-loving master could desire. 1807 /dzd. X. 43 The 
large tribe of anecdote-mongers. 1850 Maurice Mor, Philos. 
164 The gossiping anecdote-mongers of later Greece. 

Anecdoted (znékdoxtéd), Ap/. a. rare. [f. 
ANECDOTE + -ED.] Made the subject of an anecdote. 

1867 HoweELts /tal. Your. 170 It is a story they tell in 
Rome, where everybody is anecdoted. 

Anecdotic (znékdg' tik), a. [f. as prec. + -1c; cf. 
mod.Fr. axecdotigue.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of anecdotes. 

1816 H. C. Ropinson Diary II. 10 His conversation is only 
intelligent and anecdotic and gentlemanly. 1829 CARLYLE 
Misc. 11.6 The peculiar talent of the French in all. . anecdotic 
departments, 1856 LevER Martins of Cro’ M. 237 That taste 
for story-telling—that anecdotic habit is quite vulgar. 

2. Addicted to anecdote, ready to tell stories. 

1870 Hawtuorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 11. 67 The Captain 
is... very talkative and anecdotic. 1881 Athenzum 5 Feb. 
192 Dr. Stevens, however, is not an anecdotic biographer. 

Anecdo'tical, @. [f. as prec. + -ICAL.] 

1. Of the nature of aszecdota or anecdotes. 

21744 Botincsproke To Pofe (L.) Particular anecdotical 
traditions, whose authority is unknown or suspicious. 1850 
Merivace Rom. Emp. 1V. xxxvii. 267 The anecdotical gos- 
sip of Suetonius. 1877 Daily News 26 Dec. 3/3 The anec- 
dotical and more secret parts of the late events, 

2. Gossiping ; story-telling. 

219744 Pore Wes. 1751 VIII. 212 (Jod.) If the grayer his- 
torians hereafter shall be silent of this year’s events, the 
amorous and anecdotical may make posterity some amends. 
1861 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 143 He was talkative, anec- 
dotical, and droll. 

Anecdo'tically, dv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] | In 
an anecdotic manner; with use of anecdotes. 

1871 Lit, World 6 Jan. 6 They do not talk epigrammati- 
cally enough for one kind of reporters, nor anecdotically . . 
enough for another. 

Anecdotist (z'nékdoutist, anekddtist). [f. An- 
ECDOTE+-IST.] A relater of anecdotes or anecdota. 

1837 CarLYLE Diamond Neckl. xvi, To the astonishment 
of .. all Quidnuncs, Journalists, Anecdotists, Satirists. 1850 
MeRrivace Kom. Enz. (1865) 1. viii. 332 A mere invention 
of the Roman anecdotists. 1855 KincsLey Glaucus 161 
Waterton and Jesse.. are rather anecdotists than systematic 
or scientific enquirers. 

Anecdotive (z‘nékdottiv), a. vare—*.  [irreg. 
f, as prec. +-1VE; cf. talkative.] = ANECDOTIC 2. 

1881 M. Lewis 2 Pretty Girds II. 174 Mr. Palmer grew very 
anecdotive. 

+ Anecdoto‘grapher. Ods. vare—'. [f. med. 
L. anecdot-a (see ANECDOTE), after dzographer.] 
One who publishes azzecdofa or secret histories. 

1686 F. Spence Anecd, Florence Ded., The ushering in of 
such are the prerogative of the Anecdoto-grapher. 

+ Ane‘dged, #7/. a. Obs. rare—*. [f. phrase az 
edge ‘on edge” (see AN Prep.) +-ED.] Set on edge. 

1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 510 Teethach, and 
anedged, chew it [purslaine}. 

Anefald, anefauld, early forms of AFALD. 

Anehede, obs. north. f. ONEHEAD, -HOOD, 
unity. 

¢ 1340 Hamrore Prose Treat.13 The Anehede of Godd with 
mannis saule. «1400 Rel. Pieces Thornt. MS. 45 It behou- 
ede nede pat anehede and manyhede bathe ware in Godd. 

Anelace (anelate in Blount), var. ANLACE. 

Anele (4n7'1), v. arch. Forms: 4 aneli, -ye, 
4-6 aneyle, 5 enele, 6 aneil, -eele, anneyle, -el, 
6-7 aneal(e, anneal, 4- anele. [orig. avel?-en, f. 
An- pref. 1 on+eli-en to oil, f. OE. ele, ale, oil 
:—*oli, ad. L. olewm. Cf. ANOIL. 

1. To anoint (chiefly as a religious rite). 

¢€1315 SHORENAM 44 Me schel the mannes lenden anelye. 
1642 JER. TayLor /puscof. (1647) 205 Dispensation.. vt bafp- 
tizatos Vugnant, to aneale baptized people. 1649 — Gé. 
fixemp. xv. § 11 Mary Magdalen thought it not good 
enough to anneal his sacred feet. 1875 Farrar Sz/. & 
Voices x. 171 The love of Mary..led her to..anele with 
precious spikenard her Saviour’s feet. 

2. sfec. Yo give the last anointing or extreme 
unction to the dying. (See ANELING.) 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 11269 Many.. seye,Anelehem 
nat but bey shulde deye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 337/4 He 
dyde doo calte his Abbot and dyd hym to be eneled or 
enoynted. 1494 Fasyan vil. 318 Chyldren were crystened 
.-& men houselyd & anelyd. 1530 Patsor. 431/1, I aneele 
a sicke man.. Fexhuylle. 1558 Bp. WATSON 7 Sacr, xxx. 
193 Priestes or Priest .. to praye ouer you, and to ancyle 
you. 1853 Rock C&é. of Fathers II. 1. 79 For aneling those 
whose sickness threatened them with speedy death, 

Anele, obs. form of ANNEAL, ANIIELE, 


* oynament, On englys hyt ys aneylyng. 
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Anelectric (enflektrik), a and sé. [f. AN- 
pref. 10 + ELEcTRIC. ] 

A. adj. +a. Non-electric (0és.).  b. Parting 
rapidly with any electricity developed in it. 

1830 Brewster's Cycl. 11. 69/2 A nelectric, a word employed 
by the French to denote those bodies that are non-conductors 
of Electricity. 1853 Mayne £2, Lex., Anelectric, having 
no electric properties. ; 

B. sé. +a. A non-electric body; a substance 
which does not become electric when rubbed (oés.). 
b. A body, such as a metal, which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity. 

1863 ATKINSON Gaxot’s Physics (ed. 3) 585 Bodies were 
formerly divided into ..thosg which become electrical by 
friction, and anelectrics, or those which do not possess this 
property. 

Anelectrode (enflektroud). [f. ava up + 
ELECTRODE (f. 7AexTpoyv amber, taken as =‘ electri- 
city’ +68ds way, path.) The positive pole of a 
galvanic battery; the point at which the electric 
current enters the fluid to be electrolyzed. 

1864 WessTER Cites FARApAY. ; 

Anelectrotonic (en/lektrotgnik), a. Phys. 
[f. next.+-1c.] Ofor pertaining to anelectrotonus. 

1877 ATKINSON Gavot’s Physics (ed. 7) § 804 The excitability 
of the nerve is diminished in the anelectrotonic region. 1878 
Foster PAys. 1. ii. 6x The nerve is said to be in an anelec- 
trotonic condition. 


| Anelectrotonus (c:n/lektrp'tonds). Phys. 
[mod, f. av=dva up+7Aexrpov amber (see ELEc- 
TRIC) + Tév-os strain, tension.] A state of depressed 
irritability produced in a nerve in the vicinity of 
the positive pole of an electric current which tra- 
verses it. 

1873 A. Fuint PAys. Man iii. 116 Near the anode, the ex- 
citability of the nerve is diminished, and this condition has 
been called anelectro[toJnus. 1878 Foster PAys. 1. ii. § 2. 61 


The changes in the region of the anode are spoken of as an- 
electrotonus. 


Ane'led, #//. a. [f. ANELE v.+-ED.] a. An- 
ointed ; b. sfec. Having received extreme unction. 

1557 Nortu Diall of Princes (1568) 12 a, The goodlye 
Faustina in 4 daies dyed.. of a burnynge feuer, and so an- 
nealed was caried to Rome. 1558 Br. Watson 7 Sacr. 
xxx, 19x Christ inwardly worketh the inuisible grace.. in 
the soule of the party aneyled. [1602 Suaxs. Havel. 1. v. 
77 Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnnaneld.]} 

Anelepy, early form of ONELEPY: see ANLEPI. 

+Aneler. Oés. rare—'. In 7 annealer. [f. 
ANELE v.+-ER1,] One who anoints, sfec. who 
administers extreme unction. 

1656 Trapp Comm. AZatt. xxv. 9 As if God should say.. 
Go to your indulgencers, pardon-mongers, annealers. 

Aneli, -ly, north. forms of ONLY. 

Ane‘ling, 2/. 5d.,avch. For forms see ANELE 2. 
[f. ANELE v.+-ING1.] The action of anointing, 
ustally as a religious rite; unction ; and sfec. the 
last anointing or extreme unction of the dying. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 11234 Pese clerkys kalle hyt 
¢€131§ SHOREHAM 40 
Sacrament of aneliinge, Nou her ich wolle telle. 1483 Cax- 
Ton Gold. Leg. 34/1 The last unction or enelyng. 1529 
More Comf. agst. Trib. 1, Wks. 1557, 1164/1 Somme that 
lie adiynge saye full deuoutely .. prayers wyth the Prieste 
at theyr anneylinge. 1558 Br. Watson 7 Sacr. xxx. 191 
The outwarde sacrament of Aneiling. 1650 Jer. TAyLor 
Holy Dying iv. § 9 (1727) 178 It is.. an excellent anealing 
us to burial. 1853 [See ANELE 7? 2.] 

Anelytrous (ane‘litras), a. #xt. [f. Gr. dvé- 
AuTpos sheathless, f. av- priv. + €Aurpov a covering. ] 
Not having the anterior wings converted into elytra 
or wing-cases as in beetles, but all membranous 
as in bees, ete. 

1847 in Craic. e : F 

Anemious (an7'mijas), a. rare. [f. Gr. dvéui-os 
windy +-ous.] Of plants: Windy, ze. growing 
in windy and exposed situations. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Anemne, early form of ANAME v. Ods., to name. 

Anemochord (anemédkgid). xare. [mod. f. 
Gr. avepos wind + xopdy a string (of a lyre, etc.) ; 
cf. Fr. asémocorde, and harpsi-chord.] A species 
of harpsichord, in which the strings were moved 
by the wind ; an zolian harp. 

1801 W. Taytor in Afonth. Mag. XII. 423 The Anemo- 
chord was invented by John James Schnell. 

Anemocracy (xnimp'krasi). xonce-wd. [f 
Gr. dvepos wind +-(0)crAcy, Gr. xpareéa rule ; cf. 
theocracy.| A government by the wind. 

1808 Syp. Smitn Plyiley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 165/1 The 
miserable and precarious state of an anemocracy, of a people 
who put their trust in hurricanes, and are governed by wind. 

Anemogram (ine‘mégrém). [f. Gr. avepos 
wind + ypdypa what is written; cf. telegram.) An 
automatically-marked record of wind-pressure, a 
prepared sheet marked by an anemograph. 

1875 Chamb. Frul. No. 133.7 Self-recording observatories 
.- from which issue anemograms, barograms, and thermo- 
grams. 1881 C. Burton in Natxre No. 622. 511 A machine 
intended for the mechanical reduction of anemograms. 


Anemograph (Anemdgraf). [f. as prec. + 
-yoap-os -writing, -writer; cf. Zelegraph.] An in- 
strument for recording on papcr the direction and 
force of the wind. 


ANEMONE. 


1865 Reader 7 Oct. 408/1 The Anemograph, by means of 
which winds... record their own direction and force in the 
form of adiagramon paper. 1881 W. Ley in Nature XXIV. 
8 The anemographs of our . . inland stations. 

Anemographic (ane:mogre'fik), a. [f. prec. 
+-Ic.] Of or pertaining to anemography ; pro- 
duced by an anemograph. 

1881 W. Ley in Nature XXIV. 8 Comparing anemo- 
graphic records from stations at our different coasts. 
Anemography (ni mg'grafi). xave—9. [f. Gr. 
avepos wind + -ypadia description; cf. geography.] 

1. Description of, or a treatise on, the winds. 

1755 in JOHNSON. 

2. The art of recording the direction and force 
of the wind. 

Anemological (ane:molgdzikal), a. rare. [f. 
next +-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to anemology. 

1870 Laucuton Phys. Geogr. i. 6 A description of the vari- 
ous parts of the world from an anemological point of view. 

Anemology (znimp'lodzi). [f. Gr. avepos wind 
+-(0)LOGY.] The doctrine or science of the winds. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard. 1. 93 note, This imperfect 
sketch of Anemology. 

Anemometer (en/mp'm7ta1). [f. Gr. dvepos 
wind +-(0)METER ; cf. darometer.] 

1. An instrument for measuring the force of the 
wind ; a wind-gauge. i 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé., Anemometer, a machine where- 
with to measure the strength of the wind, 1818 A7t of 
Preserv. Feet 36 They act as living... anemometers to ascer- 
tain the direction of the wind, especially when it is easterly. 
1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. I. 3 Drawings ofaself-register- 
ing anemometer. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 88 The 
sea-weed .. serves the mariner as a sort of marine anemo- 
meter. 

2. An apparatus for indicating the wind-pressure 
in an organ. 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ viii. (1878) 55 A wind-gauge, or 
anemometer.. is a small curved glass tube into which a little 
water is poured, and it isthen placed in one of the pipe holes 
on the sound board. | ; 

Anemometric (4ne:mome‘trik), a. [f. ANEMO- 
METRY +-Ic.] Of or pertaining to anemometry. 

1881 W. Ley in Nature XXIV. 8 The comparison of ane- 
mometric records. 1882 Athengunt 5 June 703/1 Anemo- 
metric variations, and hydrometric alternations. 

Ane:mome‘trical, a. =prec. 

1842 Puiturs Rep. Brit. Assoc. 340 A complete anemome- 
trical register should give .. the direction of the wind, and 
its pressure or velocity. 1865 Atheneum No. 1979. 4390/2 
Anemometrical observations. 

Anemometrograph (ane:mome'trégraf). [f. 
ANEMOMETER +-ypados writer. ] = ANEMOGRAPH, 

1847 in Craic. ; ; 

Anemometry (en?mpmétri). [f. Gr. avepos 
wind + -perpia: see -METRY.] The measurement of 
the force or velocity of the wind. 

1847 Puituirs Rep. Brit. Assoc. 340 Anemometry .. is 
a process of recording certain effects of the (horizontal) 
pressure or movement of the atmosphere. 1881 in Nature 
XXIV. 96 The present state of anemometry. , 

Anemonal (aneménal), a. rare—'. [irreg. f. 
Gr. dvep-os wind, with ending due perh. to azezore, 
or to assoc. with dagon-al, phenomen-al, longite- 
din-al, etc.) Of or pertaining to the wind. 

1851-9 Birt A tmosph.Wavesin Man. Sc. Eng.185 The third 
kind of anemonal movement. 

Anemone (4ne'monz, Bot. Z. cenémduwnz). Also 
7 enemony, 7-9 anemony. [a. L. avemoné, a. 
Gr. dvepwvn the wind-flower, lit. ‘daughter of the 
wind,’ f. dveu-os wind + -avy fem. patronymic suff. 
The anglicized azzemony was common last century.] 

1. Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. Razzunculacex) 
with handsome flowers, widely diffused over the 
temperate regions of the world, of which one (4. 
nenorosa), called also the Wind-flower, is common 
in Britain, and several brilliantly-flowered species 
are cultivated. 

1gs1 Turner /ferbal, (1568) 30 Anemone hath the name. . 
because the floure neuer openeth it selfe, but when the 
wynde bloweth. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying (715. . xv. 94 
Bees gather of these flowers following..In March., Ene- 
mony. 1728 THomson Spring 533 From the soft wing of 
vernal breezes shed, Anemonies. 1759 B. STiLLiNGFLEET 
in Misc. Tracts (1762) 149 Linnzeus says, that the wood- 
anemone blows from the arrival of the swallow. 1763 
Stuxety Palzogr. Sacra 13 The wild anemone is called 
pasque flower, from the Paschal solemnity of our Saviour's 
death. 1873 Symonps Gré. Poets xii. 403 Scarlet and white 
anemones are there, some born of Adonis’ blood, and some 
of Aphrodite’s tears. 

b. attrib. 

1731 BRADLEY Gardening 149 Choice Anemony roots. 1760 
Mrs. Decaney A uetobiog. (1861) III. 598, I have not grounded 
any part of the anemony pattern. 

3. Zool. Sea Anemone: (when understood from 
the subject or context ‘Sea’ is omitted ;) the popu- 
lar name of various Actinoid Zoophytes, especially 
of the genera Actinia, Bunodes, and Sagartia. 

19773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 371, I clipped all the limbs of a 
purple Anemone. 1775 /ézd. LXV. 217, I have seen an 


-anemony of a moderate size swallow a smelt at least six 


inches long. 1855 Gossr AZar. Zool, I. 15 The extensive 
group known popularly as Sea-anemones or Animal flowers, 
from the blossom-like appearance of their expanded disks 
‘and tentacles, and their gorgeouscolours. 1881 H. MoseLey 
in Nature XXIII. 515 ‘The mouth of the sea-anemony. 


ANEMONIC. 


Anemonic (xn/mpnik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Derived from the anemone. 

1842 Fownes Chert, 1150 Anemonic acid. : 

Anemonin (Aineménin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-1N.] An acrid crystalline substance, obtained 
from several species of anemone. 

1842 Fownes Chem. 1150 Anemonine occurs in Anemone 
pulsatilla, 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 291 By the action of 
alkalis, anemonin is transformed into anemonic acid. 

Anemony, see ANEMONE. 

Anemophilous (xn/mp‘filas), 2. Bot. [f. Gr. 
avepos wind + piA-os loving, fond of + -ous.] Wind- 
loving ; assisted by the wind in fertilization, wind- 
fertilized. 

1874 Lussock Wild Fi. i. 9 The pollen is wind-borne, 
whence they have been termed anemophilous. 1876 Darwin 
Cross-fertil. x. 405 The amount of pollen produced by ane- 
mophilous plants, and the distance to which it is often 
transported by the wind, are both surprisingly great. 

Anemoscope (Ane‘moskoup). ?0bs. [mod. f. 
Gr. dvepos wind + -cxoros watching, a watcher; also 
mod.Fr.] An instriment for showing the direc- 
tion of the wind, or foretelling a change of weather. 

1706 Puiiiires, Axemoscope, a Device invented to fore- 


shew the Change of the Air, or the Shifting of the Wind. ° 


1747-51 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., Hygroscopes made of cat's 

t, etc., proved very good anemoscopes. 1744 PICKERING 
in Phil. Trans. XLII. 9 The Anemoscope is a Machine 
four Feet and a Quarter high, consisting of a broad and 
weighty Pedestal, a Pillar fastened into 12, and an iron Axis, 
of about half an Inch Diameter, fastened into the Pillar. 
Upon this Axis turns a wooden Tube, at the Top of which is 
placed a Vane. x812 Faiz. Rev. XX. 184 This whimsical 
piece of mechanism, under the name of anemoscope. 

Anemps, -t, anen, -ce, obs. forms of ANENT. 

Anencephalic (&ne-ns/fe'lik), 2. Phys. [f. 
Gr. aveyxépad-os + -I1C.] = ANENCEPHALOUS. 

1839-47 Toop Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 111. 720/2 Anencepha- 
lic foetuses. 1848 Sir J. Simpson A/onth. Frul. Med. Sc. UX. 
241 The anencephalic child born at Dundee. 

Anencephaloid (znénse‘faloid), a. Phys. [f. 
as prec. + -O1D, like.] Partially, or tending to be, 


anencephalous. 3879 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Anencephalous (xnénsefiles), 2. Phys. 
[mod. f. Gr. dveyxépad-os in Galen (f. ay priv. + 


éyxéepados brain, prop. adj. ‘within the head,’ f. éy 
=év in + xepadn head)+-ous. Cf. Fr. anencéphale.} 
Brainless ; wanting, or bereft of, the brain. 

1836-39 Tooo Cycl, Anat. & Phys. Il. 471/2 Congenital 
malformations, such as acephalous and anencephalous states. 
1855 Bain Senses & /ntell. 1. ii. § 20 (1864) 58 The Automa- 
tic actions.. we have seen to go on in the decapitated or 
anencephalous animal. 

An-e'nd, #47. arch. [see AN prep., and END.] 

+1. At last, in the end, in fine. Oés. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 1224 And hou he hit ouer-com an ende. 

2. To the end, right through; straight on, con- 
stantly ; continuously, consecutively. arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb.1v. 138 Hele hem light: eke weede 
hem ofte anende. x59: SHaxks. 7ivo Gent. iv. iv. 66 A 
slaue, that still an end, turnes me to shame. 1624 QuaRLes 
Fob Méilit. (1717) 181 Some lag, whilst others gallop on be- 
fore; All go an-end, some faster, and some slower. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa VII. 220 [He] would ride an hundred 
milesanendtoenjoyit. 1785 Mrs. THRALE in Fohnsoniana 
eats 1. 75 He would follow the hounds fifty miles an 
en 


+3. AZost an end: almost uninterruptedly, almost 
always, mostly, for the most part. Ods. 

1570-87 HotinsHeD Scot. Chron, (1806) 11. 257 An armie 

which lay inustan end at Douglasse, 1658J. R. ouffet’s 
Theat. /1s. 1074 1n Europe they are most an end black ones. 
1678 Bunyan Prlgr. uu. 115 Knew him! I was a great Com- 
panion of his, I was withhim most anend. 1691 Clandest. 
Marr. in Hart, Misc. 1.372 But, most an end, they are not 
ministers of parishes, but indigent curates. 

4. On end, in an upright position. arch, 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 11. ii. 318 Mine haire be fixt anend, 
as one distract. 1703 Moxon Adech. Exerc. 149 The whole 
number of Boardsareset an end. 1837 CoLerioce Zafpolya 
ly. i, His steed, which proudly rears an-end. ¢ 1850 Rudii1. 
Nav, (Weale) 92 The topmasts are said to be an-end when 
they are hoisted up to their usual stations, 


Anent (anent), prep. and adv. Forms: a. 1 
on efen, on efn, on emn, 2-3 onefent, oneuent, 
2-4 onont, 3 onond, 3-5 anont, 4 anen, 4- 
anent. 8. with -e: ?2-3 anonde, ononde, 3 on- 
nente, 4 anende, 5-6 -ente. y. with -es,-s: 2 
anundes, 4 anendez, anemptes, -emtis, -entys, 
-yntes, enence, onence, 4-5 anentes, -ens, 
-ence(s, 4-6 -entis, 5 aneentes, anentz, -emps, 
5-6 -endes. 5. with -¢: 4 anentist, anenist, 4- 
-enst, 5-emste,-enste, 5-6annenst, 5-6banempst, 
6 annempst, aneinst, enenst, anendest. [The 
form-history of this wd. presents several points not 
fullyexplained ; the primitive form is the OE. phrase 
on efen, on ofn, on enin, with the dative =‘on even 
(ground) with, ona level with,’ whence later side by 
side with, beside, face to face with, opposite, against, 
towards, in view of, etc.; cogn. w. OS. an eban, 
MUG. eneben, eben, and (with phonetic -¢) zedent. 
In Eng. also a final -¢ had been developed by 
1200, interchanging with -d, perhaps by form- 
assoc. with some other word. At the same time 
this i il form occurs with final -¢ and -es, 
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after datival and genitival words like ov-dute(x, 
on-jzeanes: Following the latter class also, the 
final -s became in 14th c. -st, giving amentist, 
anentst, anenst, as the midl. form, in literary usc 
in 17thc., and still dialectal, The north pre- 
served the earlier amen, still common in north. 
dial., and in literary and legal Scotch, whence 
not unfrequent in literary Eng. during the present 
century. The early form azende may have becn 
influenced by the prec. phr. AN-END; avtont, anond(c, 
are not explained. The development of meaning is 
largely parallel to that of agazn, against.) 

A. prep. 

I. In line or company with. 

+1. Ina line with, side by side with, in company 
with, beside. Ods. or dial. : 

a 800 Beowutf 2903 Him on efn lized ealdorgewinna, 
a1000 Syrht 181 PA on emn hyra frean feorh gesealdon. 
(1883 EastHer Dial, Huddersfield 4 A cricket-ball in a line 
with the wicket is anent it.] eat 

+2. On a level with in position, rank, or value ; 
equal to, on a par with. Ods. or dial. 

1220 //ali Meid, 9 The poure... pat nabbed hwerwid bug- 
gen ham brudgume onont ham. ¢1230 Wohkunge of ure 
Lord in Cott, Hom. 285 3if ich michte a pusandfald 31ue pe 
me seluen, nere hit nowt onont te pat 3ef be seluen for me. 
(1883 Eastuer Dial. Hudders/. 4 A lass striving to rival a 
lady in the fashion dresses anent her] . 

+3. In the company of, with, among, beside, by 
(L. apud, Fr. chez, Ger. neben). Obs. or dial, 

1382 Wyciir Gen. xxxi. 32 Anentist (1388 at] whom euer 
thow fyndist the goddis, be he slaw. 1382 — Gad. i. 18, I 
cam to Jerusalem, for to se Petre, and dwellide anentis 
(x388 with] him fifteene dayes. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls 
Ser. VII. s07Gretter enence be kyng[apud regem)]. 1432-50 
tr, Higden (1865) I. 37 Per were viij. maneres tocalcle yeres ; 
iij. anendes men of Ebrewe, thre anendes the Grekes, etc. 
[3883 Eastuer Dial, Huddersf. 4 When one man works in 
company with another, he works anent him.] 

+4. With (figuratively), according to the way or 
manner of (L. afzd). Obs. 

1382 Wyc.ir A/ark x. 27 Anentis men it is impossible, but 
not anemptis God ; for all thingis ben possible anemptis 
God. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xii. 63 Accepcioun of per- 
soones is not anentis God. 

II. In front of. 

+5. Before the face of, in the sight or presence 
of (L. coram). Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyctir Gev, xii. 15 The princis.. preyseden hir anen- 
tys hym. — x Cor. vi.6 A brother with brothir stryueth in 
dome, and that anentis vnfeithful men. : 

+ 6. In the mental eyes or sight of; in the con- 
sideration, opinion, or reckoning of ; before. Oés. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Consc. 1353 Worldes wysdome.. Onence 
God es bot foly. 1383 Wycuir Prov. iii. 7 Ne be thou wis 
anent thiself. 1469 Marc. Pastox in Left. 601 II. 340 And 
a nemps God, ye arn as gretly bownd to her as ye were 
maried. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 280/1 Thou haste founde 
grace anenste oure lord Jhesu Cryst. 

TIT. Facing, against, towards. 

7. Of position: Fronting, opposite, over against, 
close against, close to. arch. or dal, 

e1325 £. FE. Aldit, Poems A. 1135 A wounde ful wyde.. 
An-ende hys hert. 1366 MAuNoev. vii. 80 Anen that Vale 
of Josaphathe.. is the Chirche of seynt Stevene. 1450 Myrc 
1961 Bere thyn ost a-nont thy breste. 1513-75 Déurn. 
Occurr. 164 Wardane of the eist Merchis anentis Ingland. 
1610 HoLtanpd Camden's Brit. 1. 542 The shelves or barres 
of sand be every where anenst the land. 1857 E. Wauci 
Lane, Life 20x O’er anent this biggin. 1864 Heavysece 
Dark Huntsm.7 The huntsman.. Anent mea moment, tall, 
tarried behind. 

In this sense many northern dialects have now fore-next. 


+8. Of motion: Against, towards. Oés. 

1340 HampoLe Pr. Conse. 5130 He sal come doun.. Even 
onence [v. r, ageyns] pe mount of Olyvet. 1366 Maunnev. 
xxix. 298 Wylde Bestes.. that slen and devouren alle that 
comenaneyntes hem. 1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 512 Tharfor 
thair ost but mar abaid Buskyt, and ewyn anent thaim raid. 
1587 AMisfort. Arthur i. iv. in Hazl. Dods?. 1V. 313 My 
slender bark shall creep anenst the shore. _ . 

+9. Towards (expressing the bearing of actions, 
ete.: L. evga). Obs. 

cx200 Pater N. in Lamb, Hom. 53 Uwilc mon hes un- 
dernim, to halden wel anundes him. ¢1320 Seuyn Sages 
(W.) 2871 Thou wirkis to thi reproue, Onence thi son that 
thou sold loue. 1417 Hen. V. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 26 1. 62 
How Duc Johan..governeth him anenst us. 31470 Haro- 
inc Chron. clxx, Anentes Kyng Bruys to execute his treason. 
1513 Braosuaw St. Werburge (1848) 100 Why suffer ye suche 
wyckednes done for to be Anendes our felawe? 1525 State 
Papers, Hen. VIE, V1. 457 Anenst Whom that loue was 
engendyrd in his hert when ye wer to gedyt. 

+10. In respect of, as regards, as to (limiting or 
confining the bearing ofa statement: L.guoad). Obs. 

¢1230 Wohunge of ure Lord in Cott. Hfom. 273 Onont ti 
monhad born pu wes of Marie. ¢1a30 Aucr. X. 164 Auh 
hit, anonde [v. x. onefent] meidelure, mei leosen his holi- 
nesse. ¢1449 Pecock Xefr. Prol. 1 Correccioun .. longith 
oonli to the ouerer anentis his netherer. 1579 Wardrobe 
Warr. in Nichol. Prog. Q. Eliz. 11. 297 These our lettres .. 
shall be your sufficient warraunte and dischardge in this 
behalf annempst us, our neires and successors. 

+b. In this sense strengthened with as. Ods. 

¢€1320 Cast. Loue 1076 pu noldest holden hem as a-nont pe. 
€1380 Wyciir Sel. Whs. (1869) I. 33 Jesus... was an alien as 
anentis his godhede. 1390 Swinoersy Protest. in Foxe 
A. & M1. (1562) 1. 538/1 As anences taking away of Tempo- 
ralities.. Isaythus. cr4ro N. Love Bonavent. Mirr. (Gibbs 
MS.) xviii. 46 As anempst sothen deth, hit is spedeful for 
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ANET. 


many men for to haue suche deth. 1463 /’fefton Corr. 4 
Asanent Scatergood | hafe yett taken a longer continuance. 

ll. In respect or reference to, respecting, repard- 
ing, concerning, about. (Common in Scotch law 
phraseology, and affected by many English writers.) 

c 13325 £.£. Addit. Poems A. 696 Anende ry3twys men, jet 
sayt3 a gome Dauid in sauter. ¢ 1380 Ser Ferm. 5877 God 
for-beode bat pancnies pilke neode Any-pbyng sayde a-gayne. 
1549 Compl. Scotl. 9 He vas s ciandigenn hym self anent 
his auen byssynes. 609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. i. (1623) 2 
Anent the age of lices there aredivers opinions. 1723 Won- 
Row Corr. (1843) 111. 43 The process at Glasgow anent Mr. 


Hervey. 1820 Scott A dot xvii. 132 Nor is it worth while 
to vex oneself anent what cannot be mended. 1845 M1At1. 
Nonconf. V. 8 The order anent the surplice. 1875 Hetrs 


Anim, & Masters iii. 63, 1 do not like to make any violent 
assertion anent the sayings of philosophers. : 
+B. adv, (obj. understood). Opposite. Ods.or dial. 

1520 Wutttinton Vulgar. (1527) 16b, Upon the other syde 
anendest be fysshemongers. 1837 R. Nicoit /oems 82 Anent 
Was Sair-toiled father’s chair, 1863 Mus. Toocoon Vorksh. 
Dial. All yon meadows ower anent belong to grandfather. 

Anenterous (inentéras), 2. Zool. [mod. f. 
Gr. dy priv.+évtepa bowcls+-ous. The name 
Anentera, mod.L., was given by Ehrenberg to ccr- 
tain infusoria having no intestinal canal.] Desti- 
tute of an intestine ; belonging to the Anentera. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 4/1 Animal polygastric, 
anenterous. 1855 OwEN Comp, Anat. ii. 24(L.) Such species 
have no intestine, no anus, and are said to be anenterous. 

Anentise, -ish, variant of ANIENTISE v. Obs. 

Anepiploic (ne:piplowik), a. Phys. [mod. f. 
Gr, ay priv. + énimAoov EpipLoon +-ic.) Having 
no epiploon, or omentum. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anerd, var. EXHERD v. Ods., to adhere to. 
Anerithmoscope (znéri:pmdskoup). [f Gr. 
dvnpeOu-os countless (f. dy priv. + dpiOyés number) 
+ -gxon-os observing ; cf. kaleidoscope.) (See quot.) 

1882 Catal. Etectr. Eavhib. 86 Patent Anerithmoscope—a 
magic lantern for displaying pictorial.. advertisements, 
changing them automatically by means of electricity. 

tAnerly, adv. north. Obs. [Formed on ANE 
one; the -¢v is not accounted for; but cf. formerly, 
latterly, utterly; and the compd. ALLENARLY.] Only, 
alone; merely, only just. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 59 Quhen he saw his lord swa 
stad, That he wes left swa anerly. /6zd. x. 608 Ane place 
thai fund so braid That thai mycht syt on anerly. c1425 
Wyntoun Cron, v. x. 352 Wes in hys begynyg Bot anerly of 
Brettane Kyng. a@x1500 Lancefot 1476 Vhe strenth of vic- 
tory..cummyth not of man, bot anerly Of hyme, the wich 
haith every strinth. 1523 DoucLas ners 1x. iv. 124 Thy 
maist reuthfull moder.. Quhilk anerlie.. Has followit the 
hir louit child about. ‘ 

Aneroid (zx:néroid), a. and sd. [a. mod.Fr. 
anéroide, {.Gr. 4 priv. + ynp-és wet, damp: see -O1D.] 

A. adj. Specifying a barometer, in which the 
pressure of the air is measured, not by the height 
of a column of mercury or other fluid which it 
sustains, but by its action on the elastic lid of a 
box exhausted of air. 

3848 Mechan. Mag. 19 Aug. [‘ Aneroid’ does not occur in the 
description of ‘the new French barometer,’ but in the index 
tothe volume.] 1849 Dent (¢2¢/¢) The Construction and Uses 
of the Aneroid Barometer. 1863 AnsteD /onian Zs/. 88 To 
take with me an aneroid barometer, as I desired to check 
the various statements .. as to the height. : 

B. sé. [Short for ‘Aneroid barometer.’] 

1849 Dent in Atheneum 27 Jan., The Aneroid of M. Vidi. 
1875 Beororp Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. ed. 2) 93 In the aner- 
oid, atmospherical pressure is measured by its effect in 
altering the shape of a small, hermetically sealed, metallic 
box. 1879 C. Kine in Cassefl’s Techn, Educ. \V. 114/2 The 
pocket aneroid .. resembles a watch in size and appearance. 

b. attrzb. 

1859 L. OLipuant China & Fapan I. xii. 225 A precipice 
tooo feet high by aneroid measurement. 

Anerre, obs. form of ANEAR v. 

+ An-e'rthe, adzd. phr. Obs. [Sec AN- pref. 1 
and Eartu.] 

1. Of motion: To or into thc earth. 

1297 R. GLouc. 441 Our Loruerd anerpe com. did’. 311 
Me greypede bys gode kyng .. An bro3te hym vayre ble 
¢3305 $7. Edm. 594 in £. £. P. (1862) 86 Per he was ibro3t 
an vrbe, and also ischryned is. 

2. Of position: On or in the earth. 

a1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 24 An vaire welle Of wan alle pe 
wateres bat beb anerbe comep. cx305 St. Aath. 99 in 
E. E. P, (1862) 92 God almiztie dep an vrpe polede. 

Anes, earlier f. ONcE, retained in the north. 

Anes, var. ANNESSE, Ods., oneness. 

{| Anesis (z:n/sis). [Gr. dveois remission, vbl. sb. 
f. dviéva: to send or let back, remit.] The abate- 
ment of the symptoms of a disease. 

xr8xx in Hoorer Med. Djct. 

Anesthetic, variant of AN-ESTHETIC. 

Anet (x'nét). Also 3-6 anete, 4-6 annet(t, 
ennet. [a. Fr. anet, aneth:—L. ancthum, a. Gr. 
aynOov, dial. form of dviaoy dill, anise; the two 


carminatives being originally confounded. See 
ANISE.] The herb Dill (Anethum graveolens). 
¢1265 in Wright Moc. 140 Anctum, anete, dile. 1382 


Wyc ir Afatt. xxiii. 23 Woo to 20u, scribis and Pharisees .. 
that tithen mente, anete[z. 7. anese}and comyn. 1398 TuEvisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. \xxi. (1495) 645 The sede of Ferula is 
lyke to Annet. 1533 Etvot Cast. Helth | 1541) 76 Oyle of 


ay) 


ANETHATED., 


camomyll, oyle of anete, and other lyke. 1540 R. Wispom 
in Strype £cc/. Mem. I. App. exv. 317 Totyth mint & an- 
nett. 1617 MinsHev, Avet; Vide Dill. 1736 Bawwey Hoxse/. 
Dict., Anet or Dill, a plant much resembling fennel. 1811 
Hoorer Jed. Dict., Anethnum, Fennel, dill, anet. f 

b. Comb. anetseed, the seed of Anet or Dill 
(sometimes confounded with ANISEED). 

1549 Compl. Scoti. vi. 67 Ennetseidis that consumis the 
ventositeis of the stomac. 1549 Latimer 7 Sev. bef 
Edw. VT. (Arb.)165 Their doctrine was vnsauery, it was but 
of Lolions, of decimations of Anets seade, and Cummyn and 
suche gere. 1571 IVills & Inv. N. Connt. (1835) Il. 363, Ij 
Ib. of annetseedes xvjd. 

Anethated (z:n7peitéd), pf/. a. [f. L. anethum 
dill+-ATE+-ED.] Prepared or mixed with dill. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anethene (x:nipin). Chem. [f. L. anéth-um 
anise +-ENE.] The most volatile part of the essen- 
tial oil of dill, fennel, etc. ; composition Cy H),.. 

1874 Fiiicxicer & Hans. Pharmacogr. 292 Ahydrocarbon, 
to which [Gladstone] gave the name Anethene. 1876 HarLEY 
Mat. Med. 583 Oil of Dill is chiefly composed of a fluid 
hydro-carbon, anethene, isomeric with oil of turpentine. 

+Ane'ther, ani‘ther, v. Ods. [f. A- pref 1 
+ OE. x7deriaz to lower: see NETHER. Cf. Ger. 
erniedrigen.| To bring down, lower, reduce, 
humiliate. 

axiz1 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 675 Anidrod mid Iudas 
and mid ealle deofle on helle. 1z05 Lay. 14861 Pus we 
scullen an ure da3en £ anideri [1250 aincopen| Hengestes 
lazen. 1250 /did. 25235 Anebered [1205 inidered] worpe pe 
ilke man ! pat nele par to helpe. 1297 R. Giouc. 217 Poru 
bys cas be compaynye apes half muche anepered was. 

Anethes, variant of UneTHES adv., scarcely. 

+Anethine. Oss. rare—'. [f. L. aneth-um 
anise + -INE.] = ANISE. 

1700 SEDLEY Past. Virg. Wks. 1722 1. 268 Leaves of the 
sweet smelling Anethine [L. dee olentis anethi]. 

Anethol (2:n/pgl). Chem. [mod. f. L. anéth-um 
(see ANET)+-oL=alcohol.] An essential prin- 
ciple of the oils of anise, fennel, and allied plants ; 
composition C,,H,,0. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 297 Oil of anise .. appears to 
consist of two distinct oils, one of which solidifies at tem- 
peratures below 10°, while the other remains fluid at all 
temperatures. The former is generally known as anethol 
or anise-caniphor. 1876 Harvey Mat. Med. 578 Anethol 
exists in both a fluid and crystalline form. . 

Anetic (anetik), a. Aled. [ad. L. avetic-us, a, 
Gr. dvetixds fitted to relax, f. dviévat, see ANESIS.] 
Assuaging the severity (of a disease), soothing. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Aneuch, north. form of EnovcH. 

Aneurysm, -ism (z‘niuriz’m). [mod. ad. (in 
Cotgr. 1611) Gr. dvetpyopa or avevpuopds dilata- 
tion, f. dveupyvey to widen out, f. ava up, back + 
eupuy-ev to widen, f. edpv-s wide. The spelling 
with y is etymological ; but that with 7, by form- 
assoc. with the ending -7sw, is more frequent.] 

1. Path. A morbid dilatation of an artery, due 
to disease in the arterial coats, or to a tumour 
caused by their rupture. Also a/trzé. 

1656 RipcLtey Pract. Physic 7 New Aneurisms may be 
cured, but old not. 1728 in PA7l. Trans. XX XV. 436 An 
Aneurysm, without Doubt, is a Tumour arising from some 
Disorder in an Artery. 1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 290 A true 
Aneurism has alwaysa Pulsation. 1836-39 Topp Cyc/. A nat. 
4 Phys. 225/1 After which the ligature is to becarried round 
it [the artery] by means of a blunt aneurism-needle. 1859 
CARPENTER Anim. Phys. Vv. (1872) 229 Arteries are liable to 
a peculiar disease termed Aneurism which consists in a 
thinning-away or rupture of the tough fibrous coat. 1880 
Lece #zle g2 Aneurysm of the hepatic artery. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. An abnormal enlargement. 

1880 T. Hopcxin /faly & Invad. 1.1. iv. 23 The Eastern 
half of the Empire .. had suffered the dangerous aneurism 
of the Gothic settlement south of the Danube. 1881 Tair 
in Mature XXV. 92 There is another peculiarity of the 
Challenger thermometers.. at the lower end of each of the 
two vertical columns there is an aneurism on the tube. 

Aneurysmal, -ismal (eniuri-zmAl), a. Path. 
[f. prec.+-aLl. Also in mod.Fr.] Of, pertaining 
to, or due to aneurysm ; affected with aneurysm. 

1757 WARNER in Phil. Trans. L. 367 Rules for infallibly dis- 
tinguishing aneurismal tumors, 1794 Home zéid. LXXXV. 
22 The aorta taking on diseases of different kinds, as being 
ossified, or becoming aneurismal. 1861 RamapcE Cz” 
Consumpt, 45 Aneurysmal tumours are powerful antagonists 
to consumption. 1877 Roserts Handbh. Med. (ed. 3) I. 44 
‘The veins.. assume a varicose or aneurismal aspect. : 

Aneurysmatic, -ismatic (xniurizme'tik), 
a. Path. rave. [f. Gr. dvevptopar- stem of dvev- 
puoya (see ANEURYSM) + -1C; cf. mod.Fr. anxeurys- 
maligue.| Characterized or affected by aneurysm. 

1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. & Phys. I. 235/1 An aneurismatic 
limb. 1839 /é¢d. II. 590/1 This greater tendency to aneu- 
rismatic dilatation. 

+A:neurysmatical, 2. Ods.=prec. 

1753 CuamBERS Cycl, Sup. s.v. Aorta, The Aorta is found 
in divers states. .aneurysmatical, polypose, etc. 1761 Pu1- 
teney in Jel. Trans. LI. 347 The whole heart inight be 
said to be entirely aneurismatical. 

+Aneury’smous, -ismous, @. 7th. Obs. 
rare—', [f. ANEURYSM + -0US.] = ANEURYSMAL. 

1728 Nicuotts in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 443 The internal 
Coat will soon burst, and the external form itself into 
aneurismous ‘Tumors. 


+Aneus, 5. 72. Obs. Also 5 anewis. [a. 
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OFr. antau, earlier axel (mod.Fr. anneau):—L. 
anell-us a ring, prop. ‘a little ring,’ dim. of azzlzs 
(incorrectly spelt axnzlus): see ANNULAR. In 
OFr. axitaus had received the sense of ‘chains, 
fetters,’ in which it was introduced into Eng.] 


1. Links of a chain ; fetters, irons. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. 278 Pei sent tueye & tueye In 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. In kartes ober were 
sent with aneus on per fete. /did. 167 Now er his aneus 
wrouht, of siluere wele ouer gilt. 


2. Wreaths. 


1423 James I, King’sQ. v. ix, Achapellet with mony fresch 
anewis Sche had upon hir hede. 


Aneu'sance, var. of ANNUISANCE. Ods. 


+ An-e’ven, 2/7. Obs. [see AN- pref. 1and EvEN. 
Cf. a-morwen, a-morrow.] At eve, in the evening. 

Anew (ani), adv. Forms: a. 1 of-niowe, 4-6 
of newe, 5- of new. 8. 4-6 of the new(e, 7 of 
anew. +. 4-6 on new. 5. 4 onew, 5 anewe, 6- 
anew, [d-vew, earlier o-vew, prob. for of new: 
cf. of old, and see A- pref. 3. OE. had e-duiwan, 
e‘duiwe (with stress on ed- which would not give 
anew"); also simple adv. 27wan, 2-3 neowen, neowe, 
3-4 sewe, still in compounds xew, as rew-laid. 
For edxiwan the Rushw. gloss has of zzowe, and 
of sewe is the common form from 14th to 16th c. 
The occasional 07 sew is probably only bad form 
of owew. Cf. also the Fr. equivalents de souveau 
@ nouveau, and & nef] 

1. A second time as a new trial or action, over 
again, afresh, once more. 

a. [c 1000 Ags. Gosf. John iii. 7 Eow zebyrad paztte ge beon 
acennede edniwan.}] ¢975 Rushw. tid. Bihofad iow alle 
(zascz)of-niowe. c 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ii. (1544) 5a, Nimrod 
-- in his errour procedeth forth of new. 1509 Barclay Ship 
of Fooles (1570) »?j, It was expedient that of newe some let- 
tered man..shoulde awake and touche the open vices of 
fooles. 1636 RuTHERForD Left. 66 (1862) I. 174, I find old 
sores bleeding of new. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais (1859) 1. 
116 Should take good heart of new. 1865 M°LENNAN P7v72. 
Marriage viii. 228 The threads of legal history .. began to 
unwind themselves, of new, after .. a social revolution. 

B. c1449 Pecock Refr. 378 Therfore y wole not thilk 
processe here ajen of the newe reherce. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Aings xx. 22 The kynge of Syria shall come agaynst the 
of the New. 1535 STEwarT Cron. Scot. 11.624 He .. occu- 
pyit all Ingland of the new. 1653 H. More Covzect. Cabal. 
(1713) 95 He now creates nothing of anew. 

y. €1380 WycLir 7hree Treat. 27 Newe customs.. bi 
whiche thei spuylen on newthe puple. 1535 Stewart Crox. 
Scot. 1. 382 And stoutlie straik with greit curage on new. 

6. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 65 Nowel nayted o-newe, neu- 
ened ful ofte. 1494 FaBYAN iv. Ixx. 49 Nat longe after, the 
sayd Octauius gaderyd anewe people of Britons and Nor- 
ways. 1535 COVERDALE Yer. xviii. 4 So he beganne a new, 
and made another vessell. 1604 SHaxs. Ofh. 1v. i. 85 For I 
will make himtell the Taleanew. 1696 Wuiston 74. Earth 
1v. (1722) 325 The Sun would anew hide himself in a thick 
Mist. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. II. 229 The power 
of the crown almost dead and rotten .. has grown up anew. 
1846 Keste Lyva Junoc. (1873) 50 Then died away, then rose 
and moaned anew. 1866 Kincstey //evew. vi. 125 They 
sped him forth to begin life anew. 

2. Ina new or different way from the previous. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7, 882 Ther kan no man.. been 
half so trewe As wommen been, but it be falle of newe. 
¢1400 Rom. Rose 5174 If I hate men of newe, More than 
love it wole me rewe. 1632 Shaks. Cent. Praise 191 To 
steere th’ affections, and by heavenly fire Mould us anew. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 447 Pr Custom is a second Nature, 
It is indeed able to form the Man anew. 1807 CrapBe Par. 
Reg. 1. 253 Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 
1843 J. Martineau Chr, Life 77 The system is edited anew. 

+3. Newly, freshly, recently ; in opposition to of o/d. 

€1380 Wyeiir Three Treat. 3 Thes synnen not of the newe 
but purgen her olde synnes. c1g0o Rom. Rose 3875 His 
falsenesse is not now anew, It is too long that he him knew. 
1449 Pecock Refr. 532 Religiosite foundun of newe bi men 
..sett and joyned with the al hool lawe of Crist. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. iii, He wente to lande. .And wedde 
there one that was comen anewe. 1535 STEWART Cro. Scot. 
II. 609 Sic aventure wes hapnit of the new. 1728 Col. Re- 
cords Penn. I11. 294 They had of new visited the said ship. 

+4. Newly, as something new, in opposition to 
what has existed long and is now old. Oés. 

c1543 W.CieBe AS. Addit. No. 4609 Hath made..anew 
halle with a squillery, saucery, and surveyng place, al of new. 
1570 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 357 He restored the 
other two to their former beauties, and furthermore erected 
two other of new. 1582 Durh. Ih ills & Inv. (1860) 88 One 
cundithe of leade, which was made of new. 

+ Anew’, v. Oés. [perh.represents OE. edn7wean, 
f. ed? again + NEW; perh. a later formation with A- 
profit. Cf OHG. érainwdn, mod.G. ernenen.] 
To renew. 

[a2 1000 O.E. Psalms (Sp.)ciii. 31 Diedniwast ansine eorpan.] 
13909 Aich. Redeless 11. 24 [The hart} ffedith him on the 
venym his ffelle to a-newe. ?a1s00 A/S. Lincoln Med. 284 
Tak May butter and comyne..and thane laye it on the 
eghe, and ofte anewe it. 1579 Futke Heskins's Parl. 503 
Hee anueth also a saying of Oecumenius. 1690 Lapy R. 
RusseEtt in Four Cent. Eng. Lett,130 You must anew in 
practice that submission you have so powerfully tried. 

+ Anew’'st, aneust, adv. Obs. [OL. on nedh- 
west, nedzvest in the neighbourhood or vicinity (cf. 
OIG. #zéhwist); hence, near, nigh.] 

1. Of place: Near, hard by. 

¢1000 £/ene 874 Brohton pa on bere . . on neAweste singne 
gastlease. 1205 Lay. 25752 Ford pe king wende! pat he 


ANGARDLY. 


com aneuste [xz50 pat he anewest com]. 
A rente, aneust, anenst, very near, hard by. 

2. Of manner and degree: Very nearly, well-nigh, 
closely. 

1589 R. Harvey P2. Perc. 19, 1 know a newst what Circuit 
you are in. 1674 Ray S. & £. Contr. Words 58 Anewst, 
nigh, almost, near hand, about, cévcifer. 1881 /s/e of H ight 
Gloss., Aneust, nearly alike. 

[Aneye, -aye, v. mispr. for AVEYE (Shoreham).] 

Aneyle, obs. form of ANELE z., to anoint. 

Anfald, earlier f. AFALD, a. Ods., single, simple. 

Anfeld, -felt, obs. forms of ANVIL. 

+ Anferme, v. Ods. [a.OFr. exfermer=afer- 
mer.] = AFFIRM. 

1340 Ayend, 152 Wel to deme be-longep pet me na3t ne 
anfermi, bote me hit habbe wel of-acsed. 

+ Anfract. Ods. rare. [ad. L. anfract-us (also 
occas. used), a breaking round, a bending, f.axz/fr722- 
ére, f.an-=am-, amb- about +frang-cre to break.] 
A winding, a circuitous route; a sinuosity. 

1567 Maret Greene Forest 86 The Fleck.. goeth with 
rowling foote,and hath often anfractes or turnings. 1611 
Coryat Crudities 576 The numerous anfracts and intricate 
windings thereof. 1714 Dernam A stro-theol. 6 Anfractus or 
Roughnesses on the Concave part of the enlighten’d Edge. 

Anfractuose (&nfra:ktiz,du's), a. rare. [ad. 
L. anfractuos-us winding, roundabout, f. azzfraci- 
zs: see prec. and -osE.] Winding, sinuous. 

1691 Ray Creation u.(1701)272 Behind this drum are several 
vaults and anfractuose [ed, 1704 anfractuous] cavities in the 
ear bone. 1830 Linpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Bombacez.. 
Anthers 1-celled, linear, reniform or anfractuose. 

Anfractuosity (&nfrektiz'siti). Also 7 
amf-, [a. Fr. anzfractuosilé, f. L. anfracluds-us : see 
prec. and -1Ty.] The quality of being anfractuous. 

1. Zit. Sinuosity, circuitousness ; usually cover. in 
/. winding or tortuous crevices, channels, passages. 

1596 Lowe Art Chirurg. (1634) 241 The vayne goeth aboue 
the artier, but not right lyne as other parts doe, but in an- 
fractuosities, like untoa Woodbine. 1656 BLount Glossog>., 
Anmfractuosity. 1835 Kirsy Hab. & Just. Anim, 1. v. 182 
Upon the bottom of the sea following its curvatures, de- 
clivities and anfractuosities. 1875 H. James Kod. Hudson 
vii. 233 Chance anfractuosities of ruin in the upper portions 
of the Coliseum. 1877 Havard'’s Pict, Holland 406 The 
quarry Is usually entered by an anfractuosity of the mountain. 

b. spec. The sinuous depressions separating the 
convolutions of the brain. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 373 The Anfractuosities of the 
Brain. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. §& Phys. III. 383/2 The 
principal anfractuosities sink more than a line’s depth into 
the substance of the hemisphere. ; ¥ 

2. fig. Involution, intricacy, obliquity; cozy. in 7. 

1652 Urquuart Fewe/ Wks. 1834. 231 The sweet labyrinth 
and mellifluent anfractuosities of a laciuious delectation. 
1780 JOHNSON in Boswe?/ (1831) IV. 336 Sir, among the an- 
fractuosities of the human mind I know not if it may not be 
one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a pic- 
ture. 1879 Cornzh. Mag. Nov. 592 Subtle hints of the various 
anfractuosities of their minds, : 

Anfractuous (enfrektizjas), a.; also 7-8 
amf-. [a. Fr. anfraciueux (16th c.), ad. L. axfrac- 
¢uds-us: see ANFRACTUOSE.] Winding, sinuous, 
involved ; roundabout, circuitous; spiral. 

1621 Burton Anat. Me/.1.1.11.iv, Two common anfractuous 
eares..the one to hold blood, the other aire. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psexd. Ep. 167 That famous [horn]. . hath anfrac- 
tuous spires, and cochleary turnings about it. 1667 H. 
More Div. Dial. ii. § 1 (1713) 88 So intricate, so anfractuous, 
so unsearchable are the ways of Providence. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc, Comptt. xvi. 655 Oftentimes wounds . . are anfractu- 
ous and oblique. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 130 This astonishing 
amfractuous passage, over rocks and precipices. 1836 Pevzy 
Cyel. s.v. Botany, Anfractuous, doubled up abruptly in 
several different directions. 

Anfra‘ctuousness. ? 0ds.—° [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
‘Fulness of windings and turnings.’ J. 

1731 Baitey, whence in J., etc. 

+ Anfra‘cture. Obs. rare. [f. L. anfract-us 
(see ANFRACT) +-URE.] ‘A turning ; a mazy wind- 
ing and turning.’ J. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Anfractures, turning and winding. 1657 
Tomuinson Kenon’s Disp. 576 Its gyres and anfractures. 

+ Angard, sd. Ods. 4-5; also 4 ongart, 5 ogart, 
angerd. [Of uncertain derivation. It looks like 
a perversion of ON. dgjarnz ambitious, insolent, 
dgirnd, ambition, insolence ; cf. also mod.Icel. govt, 
‘brag, vainglorious boast,’ not in ON., and of un- 
known origin.] Brag, boastfulness, arrogance. 

a 1325 Metr. Hom, 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak On- 
gart and rosing to forsak. ¢c1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Avt. 681 For 
angarde3 pryde. c1400 Destr, Troy xxiv. 9745 If vs aunt- 
rid, Vlyxes, thurgh angard of pride.. Hit was folly, by my 
faith. c1440 Alorte Arth. 1661 Ane erle pane in angerd 
answeres hym sone, ¢1470 Henry Wallace x. 155 For thi 
ogart othir thow sall de, or in presoun byd. Eee 

+ Acngard, a. Oss. rare. [Cf. ON. dgyarn, 
ambitious, insolent, greedy: see prec.] Proud, ar- 
rogant. (App. sometimes confused with ANGERED.) 

¢1400 Destr. Troy xu. 5015 Angers me full euyll your an- 
gard desyre. 2a 1450 ALS. Ashmole No. 44. 40 (Halliw.) Thire 
athils of Atenes, ther angard clerkis.. red over the pistille. 

+ A-ngardly, adv. Obs. rare. [Cf ON. dgjarn- 
Jiga insolently, greedily. Perh. confused in sense 
with ANGERED, ANGERLY.] Impetuously, eagerly, 
exceedingly. F 

c1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7994 Achilles was angret angardly 


1598 FLorio, 


ANGARIATE. 


sore, /béd.xx11.9104 Achilles. . angardly dissiret The Citie 
fortose. /é¢.xv11. 7470 Pen Vlixes & Arest angurdly faght. 


+ Angariate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. angariai- 
ppl. stem of angaria-re, to constrain to serviee, f. 
angaria foreed serviee, a. Gr. ayyapeia the offiee of 
the ayyapos (a Persian word), a courier, a messenger 
(liable to be impressed on the King’s business). 
Angaria, angaridre, and their deriv. were very 
common in med.L. in referenee to feudal burdens. 
Cf. Fr. angarier in Cotgr. 1611.] To exaet forced 
labour from; to press into service; to impress, 

1676 MARVELL JZr, Seairke Wks. 1875 IV. 24 It 1s not wis- 
dom in the Church to pretend to.. that power of angari- 
ating inen further than their occasions will permit. 

+ Angaria‘tion. Ods. [f. pree.: see -aTIoN. 
Prob. already in med.L. or Fr.] The exaetion of 
foreed service; impressment to labour or service. 

1611 Speen Hist, Ct, Brett, 1x. ix. (1632) 613 The Popes con- 
tinuall angariations and extortions. « ee Be. Hate A’cut. 
IWks. (1660) 153 This leading of God’s Spirit must neither be 
a forced angariation, nor sone sudden protrusion to good. 
a 1670 Hacket Ceut, Seri. 336 There are violence, injustice, 
a thousand angariations in he kingdoms of the world. 

+ Ange. Ods. rare. [a. ON. *anga, in pl. dugur 
straits, anguish; ef. OE. ag- in comb., pain, painful, 
and L. ang-cve to trouble, vex.] Trouble, afflie- 
tion, angtush. : 

¢ 1200 Oxmin 11904 Patt himm wass wa33 & ange. /did. 
19804 Dide hemm mikell ange. 

Angel (¢i:ndzél). Forms: 1-3 engel, 2-3 engel, 
engle, 3 enngell, -gle, angil, eangel, 3-7 angle, 
4-5 aungel(e, -ell(e, -il, 4-7 angell, 5-6 angelle, 
6 angele, 2- angel. /7/. 1-2 englas, 2-3 engles, 
3-7 angles, 2— angels (4-5 -is, -ys, 4-6-es). [An 
early Teut. adoption from L., (or, in Goth., from 
Gr.), afterwards influeneed in Eng. by OFr. and 


_L. With OE, gngel:—angil, cf. OS. engil, OFris. 


angel, engel, ON. engill, OHG. angzl, engit, Goth. 
aggilus for angilus; a. L. angel-us, or Gr. ay- 
yeA-os a inessenger, used by the LXX to trans- 


late Heb. N51 mal’aé, in full MAND mal Gh- 
ythiwaih ‘messenger of [chovah’; whenee the name 
and doctrine of angels passed into L. and the 
modern langs. All other uses of the word are 
either extensions of this, or taken from the Gr, in 
the primary sense of ‘messenger.’ The OF. form 
engel, with g hard, remained to 13th c., but event- 
ually, under infltienee of OFr. angele, angle (with g 
soft), and L, azge/us, initial a prevailed ; the forms 


‘in az- in 14-15th c. show Fr. influence.] 


1. A ministering spirit or divine messenger ; one 
of an order of spiritual beings superior to man in 
power andintelligenee, who, aceording tothe Jewish, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and other theologies, are 
the attendants and miessengers of the Deity. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xxil. 30 Sint suelce englas godes 
in heofnum [¢ 1000 Ags. G., Godes englas. ¢ 1160 //attou G., 
Godes engles}. J/éid. John v. 4 Engel uutudliche Drihtnes 
+. of-dune astag. ¢1175 Cott. Hout. 227 Pa sende he his 
zngel to dne mede, ¢1200 77in. Coél. Hom, 31 Do cam on 
angel of heuene to hem. c1200 Moral Ode 94 Hwat sulle 
we seggen oder don bar zengles bed of dradde.  ¢rz00 ORMIN 
3914 Godess enngless wz2renn ba Well swipe glade wurrpenn. 
¢ 1230 Aucr. R.92 Ure Lefdi mid hire meidenes, & al pe 
engleneuerd. ¢1260 Sious bef. Fudg. 153 in E. E. P. (1862) 
11 Pat pan sal quake seraphin and cherubin, pat pep angles 
two. Per nis in heuen angil iwis bat to ober sal hab spech. 
1388 WycuiF Ps. viii. 6 Thou hast maad hym a litil lesse than 
aungels. [Coverd. lower then the angels.] 1393 Lancr. 7. 
Pi. C. xxu. 150 Aungeles & archaungeles .. Comen kneol- 
ynge. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 239, I saw the aungellys 
mounte into heuen on hye. 1526 T ioaie Matt. xxvi. 53 
Moo then xii legions of angelles. 1605 Saks. J/acé. 1. ili. 
22 Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 1607 
Hieron JVs, I. 392 ‘Mahanaim’; because there the angles 
met him. 1712 Pore Sect. No. 408 » 4 Man seems to be 
placed as the middle Link between Angels and Brutes. 
1742 Biair Grave 589 Its visits, Like those of angels, Short 
and far between. a@ 1842 Tennyson J/ay Q. 11. 25 All in the 
wild March-morning I heard the angels call. 1858 TRENcH 
Parables xxiii. (1877) 389 The tears of penitents are the wine 
of angels. 1865 R.W. Dace Few. Teniple ii. (1877) 24 An 
angel strengthened Christ in Gethsemane. 

Henee b. One of the fallen or rebellious spirits, 
said to have been formerly angels of God. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 41 Fy¥r dcce sede forese- 
aoe is diwle & englum his. ¢1160 //attou G. ibid., 

eofle and hys englen gegarewad. 1382 Wyciir Rev. ix. 
tx The aungel of depnesse. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4354 Pere 
onswaret opunly the aungell of helle. 1611 BisLe Alaé?/. 
xxv. 41 Euerlasting fire, prepared for the deuill and his 
angels. Nev. ix. 11 The Angel of the bottomelesse pit. 1667 
Mitton 7, L. 1. 125 So spake th’ Apostate Angel. 

e. A guardian or attendant spirit: //¢. in sense 1; 
but also ret. without implying any belief in their 
reality, as ‘her good angel,’ ‘my evil angel tri- 
umphed,’ ‘angel of innoeenee, repentanee.’ 

1382 Wyctir Acts xii. 15 Forsoth thei seiden, It is his 
aungel. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z.1. 1. 78 There is no euill Angell 
but Loue, 1594 — Rich. ///, 1v. i. 93 Go thou to Richard, 
and good Angels tend thee. 1717 Pore Eloisa 340 Bright 
clouds descend, and Angels watch thee round. 1875 FARRAR 
Sil. §& Voices ii. 43 Though the Angel of Innocence have 
long vanished, the Angel of Repentance takes him gently 
bythe hand. 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7.29, 1 to her became 

er guardian and her angel. 
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d. fig. A person who resembles an angel either in 
attributes or aetions ; (a) a lovely, bright, innocent, 
or gracious being; (4) a minister of loving offiees. 

1592 Suaks. Aouw. & Ful. 1. ii. 26 O, speake againe, bright 
Angell, for thou art As glorious .. As is a winged messenger 
of heauen. 1660 Stancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 87/2 Looked 
upon as Angels for Wit and Eloquence. «@ 1687 Pretty /’od. 
Arith. i, (1691) 10 Many .. do so magnifie the Hollanders .. 
making them Angels. 1808 Scot? Jéarm, vi. xxx, When 
pain and anguish wring the brow, A ministering angel thou. 
1819 S. RoGrers //uw. Life, A guardian angel o'er his life 
presiding, Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
1858 Lonar. WW, Standish u. 58 The angel whose naine 1s 
Priscilla. fod, Not quite such an angel as he looks. 

II. from the literal sense of Gr. dyyedos. 

2. Any messenger of God, as a prophet, or preacher. 
[A Tlellenism of the Bible and theologieal writers ; 
sometimes an affeeted literalism of translation. ] 

1382 Wvycuir Cad. iv. 14 3e resceyueden me as an aungel 
of God. [So in all versions.] 1400 Afoé. Lodi. 31 He |be 
prest] is be aungel of pe Lord of hostis. ¢1560 /’rayer in 
Phenix (1708) II. 232 Our Lord Jesus Christ, that Great 
Angel of Thy counsel. 1860 Pusey J/in. [’roph. 606 The 
priest of God is called angel, i.e. messenger, because he.. 


announces the things of God to the people. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Pand 1. 148 The last utterance of the Angel Malachi. 


3. Title of the pastor or minister of a church, in 
the apoealypse, Eeeles. Hist., and in some modern 
seets, as the Catholic Apostolies. 

1382 Wycur Rev. ii. 8 ‘To the aungel of the chirche of 
Smyrna, wrijte thou. 1526 TinpaLe iééd¢., Vhe angell of 
the congregacion of Smyrna. 16x1x ¢éz¢., The Angel of the 
Church in Smyrna. 1660 STILLINGFLEET /rex. U, vi. (1662) 
289 The publick Minister of the Synagogue, called the Angel 
of the Congregation. 1831 E. Irvinc in Mrs. Oliphant Life 
I!. iv. 204, I fulfil the part of the pastor or angel of the 
church. 1839 YEowett Anc. Brit. Ch, iv. (1847) 37 To act 
in the Presbyterial College ..as President, Angel, or very 
soon by the exclusive title of Bishop. ; 

4. pot. A messenger generally; fig. in angel of 
death, formerly used literally in sense 1. 

1574 tr. Aarlorat’s Apocalips 30 An Angell (that is too 
say, a Messenger) is one that is sent of an errand. 1 
Cuapman /iiad xxiv. 189 An angel I have seen, Sent down 
from Jove. 21637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. ww, vi. (1.) Vhe 
dear good angel of the spring, The nightingale. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche xv. cxxxv, They should be The Angels of 
this News as well as He. 1815 Byron Destr. Sennack. 9 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 1853 
arab, Nts. (Rtlg.) 455 My father..hath been summoned 
away by the angel of death. 

III. ¢rans/. 

5. A conventional representation of the celestial 
ministers, figured with wings. 

1536 Reg. Riches in Autig. Saris. (1771) 203 Another cope 
of green cloth of gold, with images and Angels of Jesse. 
1855 Tennyson Jfaud 1. vin, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1877 Athenxum 3 Nov. 571/3 
The heads of the courtesses le on cushions which have 
angels at the corners. 

6. An old English gold eoin, ealled more fully at 
first the ANGEL-NUBLE, being originally a new issue 
of the Noble, having as its deviee the arehangel 
Michael standing upon, and piercing the dragon. 

The angel copied the device of the Fr. angelot or ange,a 
gold coin of France struck by Louis XI. It was first coined 
in 1465 by Edward IV when its value (like that of the earlier 
noble) was 6s.8¢. In x Henry VIII it was 7s. 6¢., 34 Henry 
VIII 8s., and 6 Edw. VI ros.; it was last coined by Chas. I. 
(This was the coin always presented to a patient ‘touched’ 
for the King’s Evil. When it ceased to be coined, small 
medals having the same device were substituted for it, and 
were hence called fouch-Aieces.) 

1488 /nv. Fewels in Tytler Hest, Scot. (1864) 11. 390 Twa 
hundreth four score and v angellis. 1494 FABYAN vu. 655 
He ordeyned the seconde coyne of golde, and namyd it the 
angell, whiche was and yet is in value of vis. viiid. 1526 
WriotHesLey Chron. (1875) I. 15 The Kinge enhaunsed his 
coyne, that is to saye, the riall at 11s. 3¢., the angell 7s. 6d. 
21593 H. Situ 3 Serve. (1624) 6 To fill a coffer ful of An- 
gels. 1598 Suaks. A/erry IV. 1. iii. 60 She has all the rule 
of her husbands Purse: he hath a legend of Angels. 1623 
Massincer D&, J/ilan i. ii, His stripes washed off With oil 
of angels. 1719 D’Urrey Pidés (1872) III. 325 An angel of 
money you must me bring. 1808 Scotr A/avz.1. x, As Lord 
Marmion crossed the Court, He scattered angels round. 1883 
Letsure Ho. 247 Chief Justice Hall, so long as he practised 
at the Bar, persisted in charging only the angel in ordinary 
matters, 

B. Comb. and Atirts, 

1. General relations: a. appositive, as asgel- 
goldess, -guardian, -messenger, -mother, -power, 
stranger, -woman, . objective with pr. pple. or 
vbl. sb., as azgel-worship, -worshipper, -ing. @. in- 
strumental with pa. pple., as angel-borne, -builded, 
«guarded, -heralded, -warned. @. similative, as 
angel-bright, -fair, -seeming, -wise. ©. attrib. (of, 
or as of, or pertaining to, an angel or angels ;= 
ANGELIC), as angel appearance, choir, face, form, 
grace, infancy, music, psalm, trumpet, visit, voice. 

1878 GLapstone /’rim. L/omer 74 Iris, the messenger or 
angel-goddess. 1830 T. Hamitton Cyr. Thorntou (1845) 121 
You may yet see and embrace your angel-mother. 1711 
Pore Rage Lock 1. 33 Virgins visited by Angel-Powers, 1863 
JEAFFRESON Sir Everard’s Dau, xiii. 235 Bernard thought of 
an angel-woman . . his boyhood’s love. 177 tr. Budlinger's 
Decades\1592'744 Augustine.. naming them Angelici, angel- 
worshippers. 1839 Baitey /estus xix. (1848) 226 The frag- 
ments of that angel-builded fane. 1871 C. Pearson Sarum 
Seg. 29 Angel-warned, no word they bring Back to Herod. 
1742 Youxe A¢. Th. (1751) 144 Talents angel-bright. 1748 
‘Tuomsonx Cast. Indot. xlv. 402 These same guileful angel- 


ANGELIC. 
1858 Srars i t/utn. v1. 50 The angel-ap- 

pearances were not the same to all the witnesses. 1738 

ViSLeEY /’s. No. 47, v, Shout the Anzel-Quires aloud. 1833 
J. H. Newman LA. /raise (1862) 432 Aud with the morn 
those angel faces smile. 1611 Inywoop Godd, sige 1.1, So 
full of Angell grace. 1856 R. Vavouan //o. w. ALystics (1860) 
Il. 97 The floating tones of some distant angel-psalni. ¢ 1630 
Mitton df Sod, Music, The bright seraphim .. Their loud 
uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 1799 Camrpute Pleas, //ope 
n, 386 Angel visits, few and far between. 

2. Speeial eombinatious: + angel-beast, an old 
game at cards; + angel-bed, ‘a sort of open bed 
without bed-posts,’ Phillips 1706; + angel-bread, 
a kind of purgative cake, made of oatmeal and 
flour, with ginger and spurge ; angel-cornice, one 
decorated with figtures of angels; angels’ eyes, 
the plant, germander speedwell; + angels’-food, 
a term for strong ale; + angel-gold, standard or 
‘guinea ’-gold ; angel-kind, the race of angels (ef. 
mankind); + angel-piece, = ANGEL 6; + angel- 
proof, the gold standard of the angel. 

Also ANGEL-FISH, -LIKE, -NOBLE, ‘SHOT, -WATER,q.v. 

1668 Septey Aub, Card. 1v.i, Offering to play at Angel- 
beast with them, tho’ he scarce know the cards. 1862 Rick- 
MAN Goth. Archit. 371 Another peculiar ornament is the 
angel cornice. 1863 Gosst Dartmoor in /ntell. Obs. 318 
‘The sweet germander speedwell.. here, most poetically, 
named by the peasantry, ‘angels’ eyes.’ 1577 Harrison 
Engl, w. xviii. (1877) 295 ‘There 1s such headie ale & beere in 
most of them [markets], as for the mightinesse thereof... is 
commonlie called huffeeap, the mad dog .. angels food, 
dragons milke. 1583 StusBEs Aluet. Adus. 53 Gilt.. with 
good angel! gold. 1676 H. Pinturs Purch. Pattern 
223 Angel-Gold is worth somewhat more, and Sovereign 
Gold somewhat less. a 1300 Cursor MW. 362 First pan wroght 
he angel kind. 1688 Lead. Gaz. mmcccnliii/g Suspected to 
have stolen an Angel piece. 1607 Dekker HA. Babylon 270 
Head all the speares With gold of Angell-proofe. 

Angelate (andzeleit ). Chem. [f. ANGEL-IC a.2+ 
-ATE4 ; cf. oxal-rc, oxal-ate.] Asalt of angelie aeid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chent, 1.293 ‘Uhe angelates of the alkali- 
metals are soluble in water and in alcohol. 

7 A-ngeled, Af/. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. ANGEL + 
-ED.] = ANGELIZED. 

a1628 F. GrevitLe JWustapha v. Cho. (1633) 158 So Blest 
be they, so Angel’d, so Eternized. 

+ A’ngelence. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. f. ANGEL+ 
-ENCE.] Angelie eondition or quality. 

1652 BENLowe 7heoph. 1. xi, The organs to my optick sense 
Are dazled at the Blaze of so bright Angelence. 

Angelet (d-ndgélit). Also 5-6 -elett, 5-7 
-ellet. [a. OFr. angeled=It. angeletto, dim. of 
angclo ANGEL; ef. eagled.] 

+1. A gold eoin, half the value of the angel. Oéds. 

1481-90 //oward Llouseh. Bks. 284 My Lord sent home to 
my Lady in angelletes..x ¢% 1551 Proct. Edw. VJ in 
Wriothesley Chvou. U1. 59 The third peece called an ange- 
lett of fine gould of fiue shillinges. 1608 W. Yoxce Diary 
(1848) 18 Flear’s wife offered one of them one hundred ange- 
letts to let him escape. 1707 FLEETWOOD Chron. Prectos. 
21 It appears that Angelets were the same with Half-Angels. 
1834 Penny Cycl. s.v. Angel, The Angelets of Edward IV. 
.. have on the reverse, O ervx ave Spes unica, : 

2. A little angel, a cherub ; fig. a pretty child. 

1823 Lams /-/ia Ser. 11. xxii. (1865) 387 The Angelet sprang 
forth, fluttering its rudiments of pinions. 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD Nob. Kale. U1. 133 Smiling, as if she rejoiced in 
the idea of taming the little wild angelets. _ ss 

Angel-fish. A fish of the Syzalide or Shark 
family, found on the British coasts, having also an 
affinity to the Rays. It reeeives this name from 
the wing-like expansion of its pectoral fins; also 
ealled Monk-fish, Fiddle-fish, and Shark-ray. 

1668 WiLkins Read Char. u. Vv. § 3. 133 Of fish .. Viviparous 
.. §. Scate, Angel-fish. 1784 ANDRE in PAtd. Trans. LAXIV. 
274 Slender flexible teeth in the chatodontes, or angel- 
fishes. 1862 Anstep Chanuel /sf, . 1x. 213 Of fish not 
eaten, the sword-fish ..and the angel-fish, are the most re- 
markable among large species. 

Angelhood (é'ndzélhud). [f. ANGEL +-HooD.] 

1. The state or condition of an angel. 

1839 Bairey Festus xix. (1848) 215 That all might in Him 
Be one; and full and holy equalness Belong humanity as 
angelhood. 1858 Miss Murocu 7%. a6. Wom. 35 ‘ Woman- 
hood,’ the most heavenly thing next angelhood. — ; 

2. Angelie nature embodied ; an angelie being ; 
collect. a eompany or brotherhood of angels. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc /’oems I. 7 "Twas then I knew How 
S could pity, my kind angelhood! 1862 — Las? Poems 30 
inglish children pass in bloom.. Such rose angelhoods, em- 
plumed In such ringlets of pure glory. . 

Angelic (&ndze'lik), a.l and sd. Forms: 5-6 
angelyk(e, 6 aungelyke, 6-7 angelike, -ique, 
6-8 -ick, 7angellike, 7-angelic. [ad. Fr. angelique, 
ad. L. angelic-us, a. Gr. dyyedrx-ds, f. ayyed-os 
ANGEL. ] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to angels ; of angel kind. 

1485 Caxton St, MVenefr. 20 This said the angelyk visyon 
vanysshed away. 1635 A. Starrorp Jem. Glory \1869) 136 
Th’ Angellike Guire did greet their New-Borne King. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. x. 18 From Paradise in hast Th’angelic guards 
ascended, mute and sad. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 6 P3 His 
{Satan’s] Wit and Angelick Faculties. 1865 R. Date Fev. 
Teinfp. ii. 24 Angelic messengers conversed with Abraham. 

2. Like an angel ; /evce, of superhuman nature, 
intelligenee, innoeenee, purity, sweetness. ‘ 

¢ 1510 More Picus Wks. 1557-4 2 slany noble bokes, whiche 
well testifie his angelike wit. ¢ 520 V. pe Worpe 7 reat. 
Galaunt (x860) 15 Our aungelyke abstynence is nowe 
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seeming sprites. 


ANGELIC. 


refused. 1550 J. Coke Deédate (1877) 109 England is a holy 
and angelique grounde, blyssed of God, 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 
v. 74 Happy creature, fair angelic Eve. 1712 Pore Sect. 
No. 408 » 4 As a Man inclines to the angelick or brute Part 
of his Constitution. 18535 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 550 
His profligacy and insolence united had been too much even 
for the angelic temper of Tillotson. ; 

3. Angelic doctor : title given to Thomas Aquinas ; 
Angelic Salutation, the words addressed to the 
Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 28), the 
Ave Maria. 

1657 S. Cotvit Whigs Suppl. (1751) 115 Aquinas new 
modell’d the school-Divinity; wherefore he was call’d the 
Angelic Doctor. 1843 Mariott /¢a/y I.130 Dante wasas wild 
as any of the angelic or seraphic doctors that preceded him. 
1868 R. Morris Chaucer's Boeth. Introd. 1 ‘The angelic’ 
Thomas Aquinas commented on him. 

+B. sé. A worshipper of angels. Obs. rare. 

1554 Puitpor E-rvam. & Writ. (1842) 420 Men which were 
called Angelicks, because they worshipped Angels. 

Angelic (éndzelik), 2.2 Chem. [f. next.] Of 
or derived from angelica; asin Avzgelic acid C; H,O,, 
a monatomic monobasic acid of the acrylic series, 
obtained from the root of 4.archangelica (and other 
plants) ; with a corresponding aldehyde C,H,O. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 1, Angelic acid crystallises in 
large long prisms and needles. 1869 Roscoe Elem Chem. 
399 Angelic acid [occurs] in the archangel root, while angelic 
aldehyde is contained in the essential oil of chamomile. 

|| Angelica (&ndgelika). [med.L. = erba an- 
gelica the ‘angelic herb,’ or ‘root of the Holy 
Ghost,’ so named (when or by whom does not 
appear—used by Brunfells in 1530) on account of 
its repute against poison and pestilence, prob. from 
the fragrant smell and aromatic taste of its root.] 

1, a. An aromatic umbelliferous plant (4. arch- 
angelica, or Archangelica officinalis) indigenous to 
Europe, and cultivated (since 1568) in England, 
for culinary or medicinal purposes, and for prepar- 
ing a confection, ‘Candied Angelica’ b. in Bo?. 
The genus, of which the prec. plant is, or was con- 
sidered, the type; of which several species are 
diffused over the northern hemisphere, one being 
wild in Britain. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 297 The rootes of Angelica are con- 
trarie to all poyson. 1§98 SytvesteR Dau Bartas 1. iil, (1641) 
27/1 Angelica, that happy counterbane, Sent down from 
heav’n. 1601 R. Cuester Love's A/art. 92 There is Angel- 
Zica or Dwarfe Gentian. From death it doth preserue the 
poysoned man. 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Wés. 1. 60/1 
Angelicaes distastfull roote is gnawed. 1794 Martyn Kozs- 
seau's Bot. xvii. 234 Angelica has large globose umbels. 1813 
MarsHALL Gardening xvi. (ed. 5) 262 Angelica is cultivated 
for the large ribs of its leaves, cut in May or June to make 
a candied preserve. 

2. attrib. t 

1641 Frencu Dist7ll, ii. (1651) 53 A pint of the best An- 
gelica-water. 1652 — Vorksh. Spa ix. 84 Elecampany root 
candied, or for want thereof Angelica root. 1827 NuTTALL 


Introd, Bot. 82, Aralia, two of the native species called , 


spikenard and Angelica-tree. 1863 BArinc-Gouto /ced. 112 
The beautiful angelica leaf starred the black soil. ; 

3. Short for a. Angelica water (cf. ANGEL-WATER). 
b. Candied angelica root. 

1653 Urquuart Ladelais 1. lv, Spirit of roses, orange-flower- 
water and Angelica. 1676 Beat in PAz2. Trans. X1. 587 The 
Thymes ..do make a sprightful .. infusion in Angelico, 
against Contagions. 1801 Mar. Eocewortu Angelina iv. 
(1832)63 What was it you pleased tocall for—angelica, ma’am, 
did you say? 1874 Miss Rossetti Speaking Litken. 39 Two 
melons.. and about four dozen sticks of angelica. 


4. fig. rare. 


1 
Evetyn Acetaria (1729)146 Our Paradisian Bard carried 
Eve dressing of a Sallet for her Angelical Guest. 1718 
Cuamebers Cyc. s.v., ‘The Angelical Salutation is called by 
the Romanists Ave Maria. a 1834 Co.erwwcE Notes Theol. 
& Pol, 364 The mighty kingdoms angelical .. sounding forth 
their blessedness. 

2. Angel-like, resembling an angel; hence, of 
superhuman nature, intelligence, holiness, disposi- 
tion, beauty, etc. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades! 1592) 569 We are by baptisme 
purged into an Angelicall life. xg92 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 
1. il, 75 Beautifull Tyrant, fiend Angelicall: Rauenous 
Doue-feather'd Rauen. 1635 A.Starroro em, Glory (1869) 
31 The Angellicall Innocency of God’s Owne Mother. 
21687 Petty Pol, Arith. i.(1691) 16 Such Angelical Wits 
and Judgments, as some attribute to the Hollanders. 1805, 
Worvsworth /’red. 1. (1850) 67 A boy, no better, with his 
rosy cheeks Angelical. 1847 J. Wi.son Chr. North (1857) 
II. 20 Angelical indeed was fis temper. 

3. An attribute of the Carthusians, and of Thomas 
Aquinas: Spiritual as an angel. 

c 1555 Haresrirty Divorce [fen VIII (1878) 286 The very 
Turk would have reverenced .. the angelical Carthusians. 
eee, Daus Sle:dane's Comm, 3h, [Aquinas] commonly 
called thangelical doctor, for the subtiltie of his witte. 1837 
Wuewe tr //ist, (nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 378 The Angelical Doc- 
tor had systematized it. is 

4. Of or pertaining to a divine messenger, or 


pastor. Cf. ANGEL 2 and 3. rave. 
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1678 in Heath Grocers’ Conzp. (1869) 524 Religion in a sable 
robe .. bearing a buckler in one hand... in the other hand a 
banner on an angelical staff. 1864 Burton Scot. Aér. H.i. 
96, The angelical office of godly pastors. 

5. Angelical stone: a fancy of the alchemists. 

_ 1652 AsHmoLe Theat. Chem. Brit. Prol. 8 Lastly, as touch- 
ing the Angelicall Stone, it is so subtill.. that it can neither 
be seene, felt, or weighed. 

Ange'lically, a/v. [f. prec. + -¥2.] 

1. By the instrumentality of angels. rare. 

1635 WitHer Lord's Prayer (1665) 14 Revelations that 
seem to be.. Angelically inspired. 

2. After the manner of, or like, an angel. 

1740 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 86 La Diamantina .. played 
on the violin divinely, and sung angelically. 1814 Cary 
Dante 5 With gentle voice and soft Angelically tun‘d. 
1824-5 Wirren 7asso's Ferus. Deliv, 1x. 1xxxi, His favourite 
page, angelically fair. 

+ Ange‘licalness. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being like an angel; angelic 
character or nature. 

1664 H. More Afol. 493 The Lucidity and Angelicalness 
of our Saviour's Body after the Resurrection. 1667 — Div. 
Dial, v. xi. (1713) 445 The Angelicalness of this last and best 
state of the Church. _ 1788 in JoHNSoN; and in mod. Dicts. 

Angelicize (&ndze'lisaiz), v. rave—. [f. AN- 
GELIC a.14+-1ZE.] To make angelic ;= ANGELIZE. 

1852 Miss Mutocu Agatha'’s Hus. (1858) 196 Brian .. in 
fact strongly resembled his father angelicised into childhood. 

Angelico, = angelica-water: see ANGELICA 3. 

+ Ange:lifica‘tion, Obs: rave—'. [n. of action 
f. ANGELIFY: see -FICATION,] The making, or 
being made, into or like an angel. 

1629 Donne Sev. xlix. 494 b, Such a Purification, such an 
Angelification, such a Deification in this Life. 

+ Ange'lified, ///. a. Ods. rare. [f. next + -ED.] 
Made into, or like, an angel ; made angelic. 

1636 S. Waro Sev. (1862) 64 A spiritual, an angelified 
body, made apt and obsequious to all divine services. 1678 
CuowortH /xtedl. Syst. 1. v. 797 Tertullian himself [styled 
the Resurrection-body] axgelificatam carnem, ‘angelified 
flesh.” 1728 Earpery tr. Burnet's State of Dead 1.194 Ter- 
tullian [says] that it is an angelify’d Substance. ; 

+ Ange lify, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. angelifica-re 
(Tertull.), f. azzgelus ANGEL + ~ficare: see-FY.] To 
make into or like an angel ; = ANGELIZE. 

1653 T. Aoams Pract. HWks. (1861) III. 295 Angels .. sing- 
ing those raptures . . which did in a manner angelify him. 

Angelina (zndzélzna). Bot. Also 7 angelin. 
[f. ANGEL: see -INA.] A genus of Leguminosa, 
native chiefly to tropical America, comprising trees 
of moderate height, with showy purple flowers. 


1663 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii. 188 A world of | 


Angelin-wood, Chestnuts, Trees, Oak, and Cedar, wherewith 
thousands of Ships may be made. 1783 Howarp Excycl., 
Angelina, in botany, a tree growing in the rocky and sandy 
places in Malabar, in the East Indies. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Angelina, the Andira inerinis. : 

+ Angelique. O¢s. rare—. [Fr. angelique an- 
gelical, also a musical instrument.] A species of 
guitar ; = ANGELOT 3. 

1660 Pepys Diary 23 June, He showed me .. an instrument 
he called an Angelique. 

Angelist (2indgélist). [f. AncEL+-1st.] One 
who held heretical or peculiar opinions concerning 


angels. 

1651 Cartwricut Cert. Relig. i. 49 Nazianzen [was] an 
Angelist. Ps , 

Angelite (2indzéloit). fad. L. angelita, said 
to be f. Angelinm, a place in Alexandria where their 
assemblies were held.] A sect of ancient heretics, 
which arose A.D. 494. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp.s.v. Angelite, The distinguish- 
ing tenets of the Axgelitz were, that the several parts of the 
Trinity had no distinct essence, substance, or deity; but only 
a substance or deity in common, or indivisible among them. 

+ Ange'lity. Ods. rare. [f. L. angel-us or 
Eng. ANGEL, after de-zly, human-ily: see -1TY.] 
The estate of angels; angels as an order of being. 

1652 BENLowe Theoph., v. xxxii.71 Oft, my rapt soul, as- 
cending to the eye Peept through upon Angelitie. 

Angelize (éndzélaiz), v. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] 

1, ¢rans. To convert into an angel, render angelic. 

1633 T. Aoams £xf. 2 Pet. ii. 10 That sin .. would have 
deified angels, and angelized men, 1633 Eart Mancu. AZ 
Mondo {1636) 190 Such like thoughts .. will Angelize thy 
body, and Emparadise thy soule. 1796 W. TayLor in Afozth. 
Rev, XX. 520 It ought not to be our object to angelize, nor 
to brutalize, but to humanize man. ; 

+2. inir. To belong or lean to the Angelists. Ods. 

1605 T. Bett Motives conc. Rom. Faith Ded. 1 If Tertul- 
lian.. erred montanizing .. if Nazianzen angelizing, if Euse- 
bius arrianizing. 

A-ngelized, ///. a. ?Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Made into or like an angel, rendered angelic. 

1598 Sytvester Dx Bartas, Fathers 268 Mluding Sathan 
cannot shine so bright, Though Angelliz’d. 1648 STerry 
Serm. Clouds 39 Angels Spiritualized, Bodies Angelized. 
1653 GAUOEN /{fzerasf. 232 Gifted Hypocrites, devout devils, 
angelized Satans. : ; 

ngel-like, a. (adv.) 700s. Like or resembling 
angels; angelic. 
¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. H%, 236 And aungellych [v.7, aun- 
gelyke, -lik, Aungell lyke, angelyke, -llike] hyse wengis gan 
he sprede. 1561 IT. N[orTonx] Cadvin's /nsz. 11. xii. (1634) 
362 Job..seeth that very Angell-like holiness cannot ap- 
pease God. 1611 SHaks. Cyd. 1v. ii. 48 How Angell-like he 


ANGELUS. 


sings? 1660 G. Newton Yokn xvii. (1867) 135 Their life is 
angel-like, they walk with God. ; 
ngel-noble. [7.c. Nobur, bearing the device 
of an angel: cf. spade-guinea.} The fuller name 
of the gold coin ANGEL (see ANGEL 6); it being 
really the representative in value (6s. 8d.) of the 
earlier sole, coined by Edward III, but with a 
device adopted from the Fr. azge/o/ ; while the new 
nobles, called rose-2obles, or rials, passed for 10s. 

1474 Warkw. Chron. (1839) 4 Also he [made] angelle noblys 
of vjs. viijd. 1552 in Bury W7/s (1850) 142 To haue for his 
payunes too aungell nobles. 1587 HotinsHep Chron, III. 
893/2 In this season the angell noble was iust the sixt part 
of an ounce Troie. 1686 Cerem. for King’s Evil in Reader 
(1866) 3 Mar. 227/2 The King .. crossing the sore of the sick 
person with an Angel Noble. [1834 Pezszy Cycé. II. 14/1 
When first introduced, the angel was rated in value at 6s. 8¢., 
and being of the same value as the noble, was sometimes 
called the noble angel.] n ie 

Angelocracy (Zindzélgkrisi). ?Ods. rare—'. 
[f. Gr. dyyeAos ANGEL + -xparia government: see 
-crAcYy.] A government by angels. 

1685 J. Scorr Chr. Lie (1700) II. 1. vii. 320 Those angelo- 
cracies or angelical overnments of countries and nations. 

Angelography (-p'grafi). rare—. [ad. mod.L. 
angelographia; f{. Gr. ayyeAos ANGEL + -ypagia 
writing.] A descriptive treatise on the angels. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Sup. s.v., Casmannus and Manitius 
have published Angelographies. 3 

Angelolatry (-p'latri). [f. Gr. dyyedos + Aa- 
Tpeia service, worship: see -LATRY.] Angel-worship. 

1847 Bucu Hagenbach’s Hist. Doctr. 1. 342 The prohibi- 
tion of the worship of angels (angelolatry) by the synod of 
Laodicea. 1879 M. Conway Dewionol. Il. 1v. xiv. 158 The 
theory that man could get along without any Angelolatry 
or Demon-worship. i 

Angelology (-¢'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. angelologia, 
f. Gr. dyyeAos + -Aoyia discourse.] Doctrine as to 
angels; that part of theology which treats of angels. 

(1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Angelologia, the doctrine or 
science of angels .. Gerhard has published a sacred Angelo 
logia.| 1847 in Craic. 1855 Mirman Lad. Chr, (1864) IX. 
x1V. i. 54 The same vast mythology commanded the general 
consent; the same angelology. 1874 H. ReyNotos John 
Baft. ii. 91 Some opponents .. urge that the angelology of 
the New Testainent was a Persian tradition. : 

+ Angelo‘machy. Obs. rare—'. [f.Gr. dyyedos 
+-paxia fighting.} A war between angels. 

1635 Heywoov Hierarch. v1. 341 The Weapons, Engines, 
and Artillerie Used in this great Angelomachy. F 

Angelophany (-rfani). _[f. as prec. +-pavia 
or -faveta appearance, manifestation.] The ap- 
pearing or visible manifestation of angels. 

1858 Sears Athan. vi. 47 It has been asserted..that in 
the angelophanies both of the Old and New Testament, the 
angels assumed a material body. 1874 H. ReynoLos John 
aft. ii. 89 All these angelophanies were anticipations of the 
ultimate adoption of our humanity by the Eternal Logos. 

Angelot (z:ndzélgt). arch. [a. Fr. angelot, dim. 
of OF r. angele :—L. angel-us ANGEL] 

+1. A French gold coin struck by Louis XI, 
bearing the image of St. Michael with the dragon 
under his feet ; also a piece coined at Paris by the 
English under Henry VI. Ods. 

1525 State Papers, Hen. VIII, VI. 505 The money lent at 
his first transporting .. forty thousand angelottes. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Angelot, an antient English gold 
coin, struck at Paris, while under the English subjection. 
It was thus called from the figure of an angel supporting 
the scutcheon of the arms of England and France. 

+2. A small rich cheese, made in Normandy. 
(Littré says because stamped with the coin.] Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Azgelot, the cheese called an Angelot. 1655 
Movurret & Benn. Health's Jmpr. (1746) 221 The Angelots 
of Normandy are counted restorative. 1674 T. Durretr 
Amorous Old. Wom. 1, ii, As mellow as an Angelot Cheese, 
that has been mortifi'd Fifteen Months in Horse-dung. 1719 
Accompl. Fem. Instr. (N.)Tomake angelots. 1753 in CHaM- 
BERS ; and in mod. Dicts. 

3. A musical instrument. 

1678 Puiturs, Augelot..a sort of Musical Instrument 
somewhat likea Lute. 1863 Browninc Sordello nu, Wks. III. 
306 How to twirl His angelot, plaything of page or girl 
Once. /6zd. iv. ITT. 382 For elegance he strung the angelot, 
Made rhymes thereto. ; 

Angelry (andzélri). vave, [f. ANGEL + -RY, 
as in fenaniry, yeomanry.) A body of angels. 

1805 W. Taytor in Robberds’ Afem, II. 99 To surround the 
vine-planter of Ararat with a more racy and autochthonous 
machinery than his Miltonic angelry. ; 

A'ngelship. o2ce-wi. ie lordship.] 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvu.cvi, Give Their Angel- 
ships the lie. : 4 

Angel-shot. [called also in Fr. ange; in 
reference to the wing-like position of the segments 
oneach side of the central disk, in its flight through 
the air.] A species of chain-shot used to destroy 
the rigging of ships, etc., consisting of the (2 or 4) 
segments of a hollow ball, attached by chains to a 
central disk ; these appendages being packed inside, 
the whole was fired as a ball, which spread asunder 
in its course. ; ; 

1731 Baitey, Angel shot, chain-shot, being a cannon bullet 
cut in two, and the halves being joined together by a 
chain. 3 

| Angelus (xndzélvs). [L., so called from its 
opening words ‘Angelus domini nuntiavil Marie. ] 


ANGEL-WATER. 


1. A devotional exercise commemorating the 
mystery of the Incarnation, consisting of versicles 
and responses, and the Angelic Salutation three 
times repeated, said by Roman Catholics, at morn- 
ing, noon, and sunset, at the sound of a bell rung 
for that purpose. 

1727 Cuambers Cycé. {Incorrectly explained.] 1847 Loner. 
Ev, 1.1v. 127 Sweetly over the village the bell of the angelus 
sounded, 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. ix. 340 The ‘An- 
gelus’ did not come into use before the beginning of the 
XV Ith century, and seems to have commenced in France. 
1866 Neate Seg. §& Hymns 131 The Angelus at Compline 
shall sweetly close the day. 

2. Short for Angelius-bell. 

1847 Loner. Ev, 1. i. 30 Softly the Angelus sounded. 1867 
Lavy Hervert Cradle LZ. iv. 121 When the Angelus sum- 
mons us. to dwell for a few moments on the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 188: Atd. Monthly XLVII. 176 "Tis the set 
of sun, The angelus must ring. 

+Angel-water. Oés. [for Angelica-water: 
see ANGELICA 2.) A perftmed liquid of which 
Angelica once formed a chief constituent ; after- 
wards containing ambergris, rose, myrtle, and 
orange-flower waters. 

1687 Septey Se//am. 1, i, 1 met the prettiest creature in 
new Spring-garden!.. angel-water was the worst scent 
about her. 17:9 Accompl. Fem. Instr.(N.), Angel-water, 
an excellent perfume: also a curious wash to beautify the 
skin. 

Anger (x'nga1), sd.; also 4-5 angyr, -gir, 4~6 
angre, 5angar. {[a. ON. axgr trouble, affliction, 
f. root avg strait, straitened, troubled: see ANGE.) 

+1. That which pains or afflicts, or the passive 
feeling which it produces; trouble, affliction, vexa- 
tion, sorrow. Ods. 

¢ 1250 Gea. & £2.972 jhe held hire hard in dralles wune, 
And dede hire sorje and anger mune. 1340 Hampote Pr. 
Conse. 3517 Na man may to heven ga, Bot-if he thole here 
_ anger and wa. 1375 Barsour Sruce ut. 321 Thir angrys 
may I na mar drey. 1393 Lanot. #. PZ. C. xxi. 291 ‘To 
suffren al bat god sente * syknesses and angres, ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom. 243 Deliuer me from this anger pat I dwelle in. 1475 
Caxton Faso 76b, For the deth of whiche childe the anger 
and sorow was inoche the more. ; 

2. The active feeling provoked against the agent ; 
passion, rage; wrath, ire, hot displeasure. 

¢13325 ELE. Allit. P. B. 572 Pe anger of his ire pat arzed 
monye. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7, 825 Neuere eft ne was 
ther Angre [v.» angyr, -er] hem bitwene. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 282 Ne couth I after that be wroth, But all min 
anger overgoth. 1483 Caxton Goéd. Leg. 185/4 In an angre 
[he] toke his swerde and smote of the heed of thys holy man. 
1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Eph. iv. 26 (R.) Restrayn 
your angre, whan it would barst out. rg52 LATIMER Serv. 
Lord's Prayer iv. Il. 57 A man slain openly of another man 
in an anger. 1633 Suaxs. Hen. V///, 111. ti. 92 May be he 
heares the King Does whet his Anger to him. 162: Burton 
Anat, Mel.1. i. 1, Anger, which 1s a desire of revenge; 
Hatred, which is inveterate anger. 1657 J.Smitu Jdys?. 
Rhet. 168 Anger is a vehement heat of the minde, which 
brings palenesse to the countenance, burning to the eyes, 
and trembling to the parts of the body. 1690 Locke A/z. 
Underst. . xx. (1695) 122 Anger is uneasiness or discom- 
posure of the Mind upon the receit of any Injury, with a 
present purpose of Revenge. 1754 CHATHAM Lett. Nephew 
v.39 Anger, that damon, that destroyer of our peace. 1875 
H. E. Manninc AMission H. Ghost xiv. 393 Anger has its 
Proper use. Anger is the executive power of justice. 

3. Physical affliction or pain; inflammatory state 
of any part of the body. (Still dial.) 

1377 Lanor. P. 2. B. xii. 335, 1 cacche.. an ague in suche 
an angre,and some tyme a feure. axzs00 A/S. Lincoln Ai. 
17. 305 (Halliw.) Anoynte hym fyrste with popilione if he 
hafe anger in his lyver. 1659 HAMMonD Ox Ps. Iviii. 9 Raw- 
ness and anger (in that dialect, wherein we call a sore 
angry). @1698 Tempe (J.) Where the greatest anger and 
soreness still continued. . 

4. Comb. (mostly foe?.) a. attrib. as anger-clow; 
b. objective, as anger-hindling; c. instrumental, as 
anger-boiling, -coddled, -lined, -swollen. 

185x H. Mecvitte Wales xxxvi. 81 My heat has melted 
thee to anger-glow. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. . 
vii, Anger-boyling blood. 1651 CLEVELAND J/iser 29 Ajax 
with his anger-codled brain. 1879 Sect. 6 Sept. 1128/2 The 
sea had scarcely a wrinkle on the salt face which but a night 
or two before had looked anger-lined and wind-worn. 1839 
Bairey Festws vii. (2848) 70 Through anger-swollen wave 
or sparkling spray. 

Anger (xnga1), v.; also 3 anngre, 4 angrye, 
4-6 -re, 5 -ar, -ur. [a. ON. angr-a to grieve, vex, 
f. angr: see ANGER sd.] 


+1. To distress, trouble, vex, hurt, wound. Qés. 

1200 ORIN 432 Nan ping... Patt mihhte ohht anngrenn 
obre. 1340 Hampoce /’7. Conse. 799 [The ald man] is ofte 
angerd, and ay pleynand. 1377 Lancvi. P. Pl. B. xiv. 244 
Pough auarice wolde angre [1393 angrye] be pore. c¢1400 
Rom. Rose 3526 1s it youre ese Hym for to angre or disese? 
c1440 Gesta Rom. 1. li. 183 To be turmentide, angride, and 
bete for oure defavtis. 

2. Hence, through the idea of zrrzfale: To excite 
to wrath, make angry, enrage. Qa. frans. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pd. B. v..117 Who-so hath more pan I, pat 
angreth me sore. 1494 FaBYAN It. xxxvii. 26 Lyghtly he 
slewe all men ythym tened or angred. 1530 Patscr. 431/2, 
I angre, I chafe or bringe out of pacience. $e courrouce. 
—Beware howe you anger hym. xr592 Suaks. Row. & 
Ful. 11. iv. 215, | anger her sometimes, and tell her that Paris 
is the properer man. 1662 Futcer Worthies (1840) III. 130 
A person free from passion, whom none could anger out of 
his ordinary temper. 1758 Jounson /d/er No.9 P 1 You have 
both pleased and angered me, 184 Miare Noxcon/. 1.9 It 
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would be difficult to anger the people just now. 1882 A the- 
neum No, 2831. 121 He angered every body who was affected 
Be project. 

. impers. 

1400 Destr, Troy x1. 4571 Hit angris to abide, Or tary .. 
when tulkes ben redy. c¢1440 Jlorte Arth. 1662 Me angers 
at Arthure. r59z Suaks. Rom. & Fd. u.i. 22 T'would anger 
him To raise a spirit in his Mistresse circle. ¢1735 Pove 
Epil. Sat. u. 150 It anger'd Turenne.. ‘Io see a footman 
kick’d that took his pay. 1809 Soutury Leff. II. 165 It 
angers me when people .. depreciate the Spaniards. 

t+ c. refl. To vex oneself, become angry. Ods. 

cxg00 Destr. Troy vi. 2236 Angurs you noht. /édid. xvi. 
7329 He angurt hym full euyll. a@1qs0 At. de la Tour 
(1868) 20 Anger you not .. of that that he saithe. 

d. ir. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare. 

¢x400 Destr. Troy xv. 6911 Vlixes .. angrit full sore. 
Burns Se. Drink xiii, When neebors anger at a plea. 

+ 3. To irritate or inflame a sore. Ods. or dial, 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.) He... maketh the wound bleed inwards, 
and angereth malign ulcers. ¢1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 119 
Itch most hurts when anger’d toa sore. 1760 STERNE 7/'r. 
Shandy 11. iv. 108 Uncle Toby, perceiving that {it].. angered 
his wound, left off the study of projectiles. 

Angered (x'ngaid), f//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

ta. Grieved, troubled (ods.). b. Provoked to 
wrath, irate; /7/, and fig. ¢. Irritated, inflamed. 
d. Flushed as with rage. 

¢1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 124 Pis son of chosdroas .. euill an- 
gerd was. 1340 Hampote Py. Consc. 302 Pe prophet .. was 
angred, in thoght. cxq00 Destr. Tray x1x. 7994 Achilles 
was angret angardly sore. 1606 Suaks. Ant, & CZ vi. 21 
The anger’d ocean fomes. ¢1830 T'eNNyson Jladeline iii, 
The flush of anger’d shame. 1830 -— Dream Fair Wor. 
255 Those dragon eyes of anger'd Eleanor. 1878 B. Taytor 
Deukalion, vi, 47 Every nightly crag .. Is angered with the 
glory. 188: Daily News 11 Aug. 2/2 A somewhat angered 
controversy took place across the table. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 483/1 The young man became angered. 

+ Angerful, a. Obs. rare; also 3 ancreful, 
angresful. [prob. orig. a. ON. angr-ful/r full of 
trouble, f. avgr trouble: see ANGER. Analysed in 
13th. as angres-full, with angres in genitive. In 
its later tise prob. a new formation on Eng. ANGER 
sb. (in sense 2) +-FUL.] 

1. Full of trouble; careful, anxious. 

¢1230 Ancr. R.244 Inward, & meBlease, & angresfule bonen 
biwinned sone sucurs. /6s¢, 370 Forto beon so angresful 
perefter nis nout God icweme! and ancreful nomliche uor 
swuch religiun nis nout God icweme, 

2. Wrathful. 


3598 SytvesTER De Bartas i. ii. (1641) 115/1 Repentant, 
jealous, fierce, and angerful. 


Angering (x ygarin), vd/. sd. 
Rt Making angry, enraging. 


1786 


[f. ANGER v. + 

(Now gerun- 
dial.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 175 In angring of the king. 1594 
Carew Tasso’s Godfr. Bulloigne (1881) 26 Angring eneigres. 
3692 Bp. or Giovuc. Vindic. Pref. Aij b, Vhe angering of the 
Vicious Part of the Kingdom. JA/od, Nothing will be gained 
by angering him. 

Sia eee ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-ING2.]  En- 
raging, provoking. 

160z WaRNER Add, Ene. u. Ixvii. (2612) 286 The Amorous 
with the sea-Crabs gaet do angring Amours flie. 

Angerless (xngoauilés), a. [f. ANGER sd. + 
-LESS. Free from anger. 

1580 SIDNEY A rcadia (1622) 198 With an angerlesse brauery, 
and an vnabashed mildenesse, in this manner spake vnto 
them. 1598 Syvivester Dx Baréas u. ii. (1641) 115/1 A judge 
self-angerless. 1839 Dickens Wich, Nick. v. (C. D. ed.) 27 
The termination of every angerless dispute brought them 
nearer .. to the close of their slight preparations. 

Angerly (x ngaili), adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 
angerliche, -irly, -yrly, -rely, 5 -arely, 6 -erlye, 
-erlie, 4- angerly. [f. ANGER sd.4-Ly2. This 
supposes an earlier use of angerly, angerlic as adj., 
as in ON. angri/igr sad, painful.] 


+1. Withtrouble or pain; hurtfully, painfully. Ods. 

1327-1485 in Wright Pol. Poems 1. 323 The kings law wol 
no man deme Angerliche without answere. 1393 Gower ay. 
I. 292 For that he with anger wrought His anger angerliche 
he Roache c1q00 Rom. Rose 3511 Gret wrong ye do To 
worche this man so mych woo, Or pynen him so angerly. 

+b. Furiously. (Somet. intensive, like mod. ‘terri- 
bly, awfully.’) Cf. ANGARDLY, and ON, dgarn/liga. 


Obs. 

1375 Barsour Srvce vin. 486 Thai so angirly on thame 
socht, That of thame all eschapit nane. ¢x400 Destr. Tray 
x1, 6483 Armyt at all peces, angarly mony. dd. xv. 6998 
Issit out of be ost angarely fast. ; 

2. With anger or resentment. (Since 17th c. re- 
placed by ANGRILY; but used as an archaism by 


some 19th c. poets.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 510 Than wol he be angry 
and answere hokerly and angerly {v.”. angrily, -yrly, -rely}. 
¢x450 Henryson Afor. Fables 78 Then angerly the Wolfe 
vpon him cryes. 1§57 N. T. (Genev.) J/aré iii. 5 He loked 
rounde about on them angerly. 159: Suaks. /7vo Gent. 1. 
ii. 62 How angerly I taught my brow to frowne. «a 163 
Donne Sev. xxvi. 263 Fathers will speak loudest. .and look 
angerliest, that intend not the severest correction. 1641 
Vind, Answ. llnmb. Rem. § 6. 89 Let him take it never so 
angerly. 1721 Mas. CEnTLivre Gamester ii. 149, lam not to 
be us’d so angerly. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Avr. Leigh i. 14 
Hemother never is afraid Of speaking angerly to any 
child. 

“i as adj.: Angry. 

1814 Byron in Moore £//¢(1866) 244 Was angerly, but tried 
to conceal it. 


ANGIOCARPIAN. 
+Angerness. Olds. rare. [f. ANGER+ 
-NESS: sce prec.) Tronble, affliction. 

a Sipe Tynm to Virg. in Warton Eng. Poetry (1849) II. 109 
Hey] inocent out of angernesse. 

+ A’ngersome, a. Ods. [f. ANGER sd, + -SOME.] 
Troublesome, irritating. 

2650 EArt Mon. Man Guilty 28 These Tyrants do not 
allways vex their subjects with angersome Comniands. 1656 
—Arvt. fr. Parnassus, Veing hindred from growing fat in 
good pastures by angersome vexations. 

+ Ange't, v. Ods. Forms: 1 ongit-an, 1-2 
onget-an, 3 anset-en, annd3et-en. [f OL. pr- 
proclitic form of gid-, and- (see AN pref. 2) + 
git-an, gilan to GET, acquire. The opposite of 
For-cet. The reg. form was ov- or a-gel ; and-get 
in Orm. is assimilated to the sb.] 

1. To comprehend, catch the sense of, understand, 
recognize. 

6975 Knshw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 17 Neongetad ge pxtte sehwat 

zs pe in mude inga:d in wombe ganged? c 1000 Avs. Gasp. 
ibid., Ne ongyte ze? ¢1375 Lamb. Hom. 223 Pa onzeat se 
deofel pat adam and eua weron todi yesceapenc. 1250 Lay. 


15726 Po anjete [1205 anja:t] ich at ban ende! pat ich was 
mid childe. 


2. To acknowledge, confess. rare. 


¢1z00 OrMIN 13633 Opennli3 biforenn mann Annd3a:tepp 
hiss missdede. 

+ Ange‘tness, and-. Ods. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NEss.] Acknowledgement, confession. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 2762 To clennsenn a33 hiss lif, purrh sopfasst 
annd3atnesse. | 

+Ange'tting, and-, v/. sd. Obs. [f. as 
prec.+-1NG1.] Acknowledging or confessing. 

¢1200 ORMIN 18027 Missdedess anndja:tinnge. 

+Angild. Ods. [OE. a-ngild, cogn. w. av-, pn- 
gildan to pay for, atone for; f. AN- pref.1 + e/ldan 
to pay.] In O.E. law, payment in composition or 
atonement for injury. (Erroneously taken by later 
writers aS meaning ‘single payment,’ as if OL. were 
angild.) 

ag4o0 Laws of Athelst. v.§ 8.4 Forgylde Sa:t yrfe angylde. 
3706 Puittirs, Angiid, the bare single Valuation or Satis- 
faction made for a Man or Thing. 1775 Asu, Augtdd, a 
mulct, a fine. 

+ Angin. Ods. 1~2. (g hard) Also anginn, 
-gun (ii). [cogn. w. OF. av-, ¢7-ginn-an to begin.] 
A beginning. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gen. i. 1 On anginne sescéop God heofenan 
and eorpan. cx1160 Hatt. Gos. ¥o.i.1 On anginne (Ags. G. 
frymde) zrest wes word. ¢1175 Cott. Hom.237 Fram midden- 
ardesanginn. cxr200 77in. Coll, Homt.107 Ech iuel pone ‘and 
speche ‘and dede. . sam it haue angun of be mannes lichames 
wille, sam it haue pe biginning of the deules fortuhting. 

|Angina (ze‘ndzind, endzaina). /ath. Also 
6-7 angine. [IL. angina quinsy: cf. ang-cre to 
choke, strangle, and Gr. dyxévy strangling. ‘The 
L. was until recently supposed to be angina, 
whence the erroneous pronunciation prevalent in 
English. Fr. angine (Cotgr.) was also in Eng. use.) 

1. Quinsy. 

1590 Pasguil’s Afol. 1.C b, A daungerous Angina in your 
throate. 1598 SytvesTER Dw Bartas u. i. (1641) 83/2 Knew 
thecold Cramp, th’Angine and Lunacy. 1645 EveLYN Diary 
(1827) I. 341 Afflicted with an angina and sore throat. 1751 
Cuamesers Cycl., Avgine is the same with that we popularly 
call quinzy. 1832 THompson Ay. (nfl nenza 57 In Febru- 
ary 1738 coughs and anginas were very common amongst 
horses. 1876 tr. Wagwer’s Gen. Pathol, 13 Scarlet fever and 
angina... often occur spontaneously. _ 

2. (More fully, Aveta Pectoris.) A dangerous 
disease, the paroxysms of which are characterized by 
sudden and severe pain in the lower part of the chest, 
towards the left side, with a feeling of suffocation 
and alarm of impending death ; they are brought on 
by over-exertion when the heart is diseased ; called 
also dreasl-fpang, heart-stroke, and spasm of the chest. 

1768 W. HeserDen in Aled, Trans, (1772) 11. 59 Angina 
pectoris. r18rx Hoover Afed. Dict. 5x Angina pectoris is at- 
tended with a considerable degree of danger. 1833 J. Forsrs 
in Cycl. Pract. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 83 Angina occurs inch sexes. 
3877 Roserts Handbk, Med. \1. 24 Some cases of sudden 
death are due to angina. 1883 Daily News 6 July 5 The 
death of the Duke of Marlborough .. from an attack of 


angina pectoris. 

Anginous (andzinas), ¢. Lath, [f. ANGINA 
+-ous; cf. mod.Fr. avzginenx.] Of or pertaining 
to angina pectoris. 

1833 J. Forpes in Cycl. Pract. Med.ied. 31.87 Theanginous 
symptoms being feebly manifested .. The anginous par- 
oxysms seem to be the direct consequence of organic disease 
of the heart. 

gio-, first element in many compounds, re- 
presenting Roman transliteration of Gr. d-yyeio-v 
a vessel, receptacle, dim. of dyye- (ayyos) a chest, 
box. Now used chiefly in terms relating to seed- 
and blood-vessels. Sometimes spelt avgezo-; but 
Roman 7 is the true equivalent of Gr. «. Except 
where the stress falls on the o (andzi,r-), the pro- 
nunciation ought to be (&ndzai‘o-) for (tngt'e-) 
but (z‘ndzijo-) is in common use. 

Angiocarpian (e:nd3i,o;kiupiin). Aor. [f. 
Se (see next) +-tan.] An angio- 
carpous plant; a member of Mirbel's second class 
of fruits. 


ANGIOCARPOUS. 


1839 LinpLey /ztrod, Bot. (ed. 3) 232 Angiocarpians, fruit 
seated in envelopes not forming part of the calyx. 

Angiocarpous (-kaupas), 2. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
angtlocarp-us (f, ANGIO- + xapr-és fruit) +-ous. Cf. 
Fr. angiocarpfe.| Having the fruit in an envelope 
not constituting part of the calyx. : 

1836 Penny Cycl. s.v. Botany, Angtocarpous, having seeds 
enclosed ina pericarp. 1875 Sachs’ Bot, 268 The apothecium 


of Angiocarpous Lichens is .. similar in its mode of develop- 
ment. 

Angiograph (zndzijograf, ndzairégraf). [f. 
ANGIO- + Gr. -ypapos writer: see-GRAPH.] Aspecial 
kind of sphygmograph or instrument for recording 
on paper the movements of the pulse. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ' 

Angiography (cndgiy'grafi). [f. Anaio-+ 
-ypadia writing about; see -GRAPHY.] 

i. A description of instruments, vessels, etc., used 
by any nation. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Angetography also includes the 
consideration of the weights, measures, &c. used by the 
several nations. _ 

2. A description of the blood-vessels. 

1731 Baiey, Angetography. 1847 Craic, dugiography. 

ngiology (zndzi,p'l6dzi). [f. as prec. + -Aoyia 
discussion; see -LoGy.] That part of anatomy 
which relates to the vessels in the human body. 

1706 Puittirs, Angiology, a Discourse or Treatise of the 
Vesselsofa Humane Body; as of the Veins, Arteries, Sinews, 
&e. 1737 BRACKEN Farviery (1756) I. x. 92 Angiology, or 
the Anatomy of the Veins and Arteries. 1843 WILKINSON 
Swedenb, Anim, Kingd. 1. xii. 372 To explain the nature of 
the spirit of the blood belongs to ,. psychology; to explain 
the nature of the body thereof, to angiology. 


Angiomonospe‘rmous, ¢. Sor. [f. Ancio- + 
Monospermous.] Bearing solitary seeds, and these 
each in a pod or vessel of its own. 

1731 BaiLey, Angiomonospermexous. 1847 in Craic. 

Angioscope (andzijoskoup, zendzai-dskoup). 
[f. as prec. + -o«oTos viewing: see -SCOPE.] An in- 
strument for the minute examination of the capillary 
vessels of animals and plants. 

Angiosperm (‘ndzijosp3im). Bor. [ad. mod. 
L. asgiosperm-us (Hermann 1699), f. Gr. dyyetor 
vessel, receptacle + -omepp-os, adj. formative from 
oméppa, oméppar-, seed. (Gr. has also -oréppat-os ; 
cf. toAv-oreppos Or moAv-oTéppat-os many-seeded ; 
whence azngiosperious and -spermatous.)| A plant 
which has its seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, as 
the poppy, apple, beech, etc.; opposed to gymnosperms 
or plants with naked seeds, as the fzvze. 

1852 AnsteD JZan. Geog. Sc. 320 Phanerogamous plants 
are therefore either Gymnosperms (naked seeded) or Angio- 
sperms (covered-seeded). 186: G. BentHam Flora Hong- 


Hong Introd. 23 The seed is enclosed in the pericarp in the 
majority of flowering plants, called therefore angiosperms. 

Angiospe'rmal, a. Bor. [f. as prec. +-au.] 
= ANGIOSPERMOUS. 

1847 A. Lincotn Lect. Bot. App. 189 Axgiospermal.. 
Plants whose seeds are enclosed or covered. 

Angiospe‘rmatous, @. Sof. [Sce ANGIo- 
SPERM.]=ANGIOSPERMOUS. 1853 in Mayne £xf. Lex. 

Angiospermous (-sps1mos), a. Aor. [f. mod. 
L. angiosperm-tus (see above) + -0Us.] Having the 
seeds enclosed in a pericarp or seed-vessel. 

1731 Baitey, Axngiospermous {as ANGIOMONOSPERMOUS]. 
1760 Lee Sot. v.(Jop.) The fruit angiospermous. 1854 Bat- 
Four in Excycl. Brit, V.237 The Yertiary period is charac- 
terized hy the abundance of Angiospermous Dicotyledons. 


Angiosporous («ndzipsporas), a. Hot. [f. 
ANG10- + omdp-os sowing, seed+-ous.] Having 
spores enclosed in a hollow receptacle, like the 
pufl-ball and other fungi. 


1847 in Craic. 1857 Henrrey Bot. 436 Angiosporous, 
Flowerless Plants producing spores. 


Angiostomous (xndzijpstémas), a. Conch. 
[f. ANGI0- +-o7opu-os mouthed (f. ¢vopa mouth) + 
-ous. But the sense seems to be taken from L. 
angere to compress.] Having a narrow opening. 
(Applied to certain univalve shells.) 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Angiotenic (z:ndzijo,tenik), a. Afed. [f. AN- 
GIO- + Tev- stem of reivew to stretch +-1c; cf. Fr. 
angiotenigue.| it. Tending to stretch the blood- 
vessels; applicd, after l’inel, to inflammatory fevers. 

1840 in Tweedie Cycl. Pract. Med. 11. 162. 

Angiotomy (xndzi,tomi). [f. Aneio +Gr. 
-ropua cutting: sce -Tomy.] (See quot.) 

1706 Puitsirs, Anugiotemy, a Cutting open of those Vessels 
[of the Body]: as in opening of an Artery or Vein. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Angetotomy may be divided into 
phlehotomy and arteriotomy. 1839 Hoorrr Aled. Dict., 
Angiotomy, the anatomy of the sanguiferous and absorbent 
vessels, 

+ Angiport. Obs. rare. [ad. L. angiport-us a 
narrow lane or alley, f. avzg-cre to compress + 
portus 2 harbour, ovig. an entrance, passage.] A 
narrow passage or opening in a wall, either to fire 
from, or as an easily-commanded entrance. 

1647 Warn Simple Cob. 72 They are the cursed Counter- 
mures, dropt Portcullises, scouring Angi-ports. 1652 Urqu- 
UART Fewet Wks, 1834. 267 Secret angiports and dark pos- 
tern-doors .. so narrow that few of them could get in. 
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+Angit. Oés. 1-2. Also and-, ond-, -zyt, 
-jite. [OF andgit, f. AND- pref. + gitar to get; cf. 
AncET.] Perception, understanding, intelligence. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xv. 16 Buta ondget aro gie. 
c1000 Ags. G. ibid., Butanandsyte. c1160 Hatton G., Buton 


andgytte. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 99 He onlihte ure mod.. 
mid wisdom . and angite. 


Angle (xng’l), sd.) arch. Forms: 1 angul, 
ongul, t-2 angel, 4 angil, 5 -ell, -yle, (hangul}, 
5- angle. [OE. azgz/, cogn. w. OS. and OHG. 
angul (mod,G. angel), ON. dngull:—*angulr ; cf. 
L. zenc-us, angulius, and Aryan root azk- to bend.] 

1. A fishing-hook ; often, in later use, extended 
to the line or tackle to which it is fastened, and 


the rod to which the latter is attached. arch. 

c880 K. Airrep Bovth. xx, Swa swa mid angle fise Ze- 
fangen bib. cgso Lindisf£ Gosp. Matt. xvil. 27 Gae to sx 
& sende ongul veZ/héc. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., Wirp binne 
angel ut. [TinDALE, Genev. angle; Wycuir, Rher., 1611 
hook.] 1440 Promp, Parz., Angylle to take wyth fysche, 
Piscale, fistuca, 1496 Bk. St. Alban's (title of ed. 2) Trea- 
tyse perteynynge to Hawkynge, Huntynge and Fysshynge 
with an Angle. 1535 CoverDALe ¥oé xl. 20 Darrest thou 
drawe Leuiathan with an angle? 1606 SHAKs. Ant. & CZ. 
11, v.10 Giue me mine Angle, weele to’th’ Riuer. 1611 Biste 
/sa, xix. 8 They that cast angle upon the brookes shall la- 
ment. 1653 WALTON Axgler 120 You will be pleased too, 
if you find a Trout at one of our Angles. 1764 GoLpsm. 
Trav. 187 With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 1829 
J.Crare Autumn in Anniv. 76 On which the shepherd 
crawls astride, to throw His angle clear of weeds. 

+2. fig. A person or thing that catches like a 
hook. Oés. 


1535 CoverDALe Eccles. vii. 26 A woman is bytterer then 
death: for she is a very angle, hir hert is a nett. 1537 
?TinDaLe Exp. St. Fohn 45 He can not..hyde the angle of 
his poysoned heresye vnder a bayte of true doctrine. 1598 
SytvesTer Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 6/2 Yea Faith it selfe, and 
Zeale, be sometimes Angles, Wherewith this Juggler heav'n- 
bent souls intangles. 

3. Comb. +angle-head, the barbed head of an 
arrow; tangle-taster, an Arctic bird; angle- 
worm, 2 worm for bait. Also ANGLE-HOOK, -ROD, 
-TWITCH, q.v. 

¢ 1470 Henry IWallace 1v. 554 Ane angell hede to the hukis 
he drew, And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 1743 
in Phil. Trans, XLII. 612 Greenland produces Maws, Red- 
shanks. . Angle-tasters, Snipes, &c. 1875 B. Taytor Faust 
I. i. 26 Digs with eager hand for buried ore, And, when it 
finds an angle worm, rejoices. 

4. [f. ANGLE v1] An act of angling. Here /g. 

1874 Harpv Aladding Crowd Ii. i. 5 She forgot for a 
moment her thoughtless angle on that day in February. 

Angle (e'ng'l),5d.2 Also 4-5 aungel, 4-7 angel, 
5-6 -ule, -yll. [a. Fr. azgle:—L. angil-unt (nom. 
-us) comer, a dim. form, of which the prim. 
*angus is not in L.; cf. Gr. a@y«os a bend, a hol- 
low angle, and L. azg-cre to compress in a bend 
or fold, to strangle ; Aryan root az2- to bend.] 

1. The indefinite space included between two 
meeting lines or planes, the shape of which de- 
pends upon their mutual inclination; hence in 
Geom, the degree of inclination of two lines to 
cach other, or of one line to a horizontal or ver- 
tical base-line. 

The angle is measured by the portion of the circumference 
of acircle described from the intersection of the lines as 
centre, which is intercepted between the two lines. The 
inclination of two lines in the same plane is a plane angle, 
which may be rectilincal or curvilineal, as it is formed by 
straight or curved lines; the inclination of two lines on the 
surface of a sphere is a spherica/ angle; the space included 
by more than two plane angles meeting at a point isa solid 
angle. 

1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7. 222 By compositions of angles 
and of slie reflections. 1570 Bittincstey £uclid 1. def. 9 
‘There are of angles thre kindes, a right angle, an acute 
angle, and an obtuse angle, 1571 Dicces Geom. Pract. 1. 
Bj, A Playne Angle is the inclination of two lines lying in 
one playne Superficies, concurring or meeting in a poynt. 
1594 BLunpevit £-xerc. 111. 1. (ed. 7) 272 Sphericall, that is 
to say, round Angels, which consist of two circular lines 
drawn upon a Sphericall superficies. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. Ww. vi. 193 With man... in natation they [legs 
and arms] intersect and make all sorts of Angles. 1690 
Locke Hum. Underst. \. iv. (1695) 37 The three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, 1878 HuxLey 
Physiogr. 60 The slope or inclination which one face [of a 
crystal} has to another; in other words the angle made by 
two neighbouring faces. 

*| Measurement by angle is used in many depart- 
ments of physics, mechanics, etc., to estimate the 
position of bodies, the direction of forces, etc. 
Hence such phr. as angle of application, depression, 
deviation, elevation, tncidence, inclination, positron, 
reflection, refraction, repose, rest, traction, vision ; 
and the vbl. phr. 70 sake the angle. 

1638 Witkins Disco, New World 1. (1684) 44 Where the 
Angel of Reflexion is Equal to the Angel of Incidence. 1790 
Ray in PAzl. Trans. LXXX. 154 By the means of this 
piece of mechanism in the eye-end of the telescope .. smail 
angles of elevation or depression may be determined with 
great accuracy. 1805 Fiinpers 767d, XCV. 190 Endeavoured 
to take the angles onshore with a..theodolite. 1812 Woop- 
HOUSE i stvon. viii. 58 When through a Star great circles are 
drawn respectively from the poles of the equator and eclip- 
tic, they form at the Star an angle called the Angle of Posi- 
tion, 1831 BREWSTER Oftics iv. § 35. 29 he angular change 
of direction or the angle of deviation as it is called. 183 


ANGLE. 


— Nat. Magic iv. 87 A prism with a small refracting angle. 
1849 WEALE Dict. Terms17 Angle of application, the angle 
which the line of direction of a power gives the lever it acts 
upon. <Avgle of inclination, the angle an inclined plane 
makes with the horizon. Avge of traction, the angle which 
the direction of a power makes with the inclined plane. 1869 
Puituirs, Vesuv, vii. 180 The usualangle of rest in loose 
materials, 

b. At angles with: so placed as to form an angle 
with, in opposition to parad/e/ (and, unless quali- 
fied by right, to perpendicular) to. On the angle: 
obliquely. 

1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty iii. 19 The painter, if he is 
left to his choice, takes it on the angle rather than in front. 
1779 J. Moore Soc. in France 11. 169 Others which go off 
at rightangles fromthat, 1862 Lytron St. Story II. 11 Be- 
hind the portico of a detached house at angles with the 
street. 

2. The meeting-point of two lines not in the 
same direction. Also fig. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. un. v. § 2 (1873) 105 Several lines 
that meet in one angle, and so touch but ina point. 1677 
Hate Prin. Orig. Man, 362 He is nexus utriusgue mundt, 
the common Angle wherein the highest and noblest of Ma- 
terial and Corporeal Nature is joyned to the Spiritual. 1870 
FLower Osteol. Mamm.122 The angle of the jaw is the point 
at which the vertical hind edge of the ramus, descending from 
the condyle, meets the horizontal inferior border. 

3. A corner viewed internally or as a receding 
space ; a2 retreating corner, a corner into which one 
may withdraw, a coign. Also fg. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer 47. of Fame 1959 Alle the houses Angles 
{zw 7. aungelys] Ys ful of rovnynges and of Iangles. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Not openly as ypocrytes praye In 
dyuers angels ioyning on the waye. 1509 FIsHeR /Vks. 
(1876) 171 We be thraste downe into a very streyght angyll. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. i, Some darken’d blushless 
angle. 1655 Dicces Compl. Ambass. 321 For truth will seek 
no angles. 1826 Scotr H’oodst. 187 In each angle of the 
ascent was placed .. the figure of a Norman foot-soldier. 

4. A spot lying out of the direct way, an out- 
lying spot or ‘corner,’ without reference to shape ; 
anook. Also fig. arch. 

1447 Boxennam Lyuys of Seyntys 2 For this the[y] soun 
Throwyn it [this book] in the angle of oblyvyoun. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 3 Anglia hath that name as it were an 
angle and a corner of the world. 1563 GrinDAaL Kev. (1843) 
256 That little angle where I was born, called Cowpland. 
1610 SHaAks. 7e7f, 1. 11. 223 Whom I left .. Inan odde Angle 
of the Isle. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. u. iii. (1851) 171 To 
search the tenderest angles of the heart. 1656 S. HoLLanp 
in Shaks. Cent. Pratse 302 The fire of Emulation burnt 
fiercely in every angle of this Paradise. 

5. A corner viewed externally or as a projection, 
a projecting corner (of a building, etc.). Also fg. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes viu. Wks. 1557. 783/1 That 
corner stone that is layed in the hed of the angle. 1589 
Puttrennam Exg. Poesie (Arb.) 111 The Roundell hath no 
bonch nor angle, Which may his course stay or entangle. 
1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 20 That the Angles be firmly 
bound, which are the Nerves of the whole Edifice. 1756 
Burke Sudl. & B. Wks. I. 184 There is nothing more preju- 
dicial to the grandeur of buildings than to abound in angles, 
1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade Af. 18 The superior angle is re- 
ceived into the interval formed by the union of the posterior 
and superior angles of the parietal bones. | 

6. An angular or sharp projection; Aexce an 
angular fragment. Also fg. 

1684 DryDEN Ov7a’s AZet. (R.) Though but an angle reach’d 
him of the stone. 1844 Kinctake Lofhex ii. (1878) 21 The 
angle of the oriental stirrup is a very poor substitute for spurs, 
18g0 Tennyson /2 Jem, |xxxix. 40 We rub each other's 
angles down. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 229 
We trod on the fractured angles of upturned ice. ) 

7. Astrol. A name given to the four astrological 


‘houses,’ at the cardinal points of the compass. 

¢ 1386 CuHaucer Sg7s. 7. 263 Phebus hath laft the Angle 
[z.* angel] meridional. 1594 BLUNDEVIL Lve7c. IV. XxxVvi. 
(ed. 7) 493 Of which 12 houses the foure principall are foure 
points of the Zodiaque, whereof two do fall upon the Hori- 
zon, and the other two upon the Meridian, and are called 
principall points, Poles, or Angles, 1727-51 CHAmBers Cycd/. 
s.V., he horoscope of the first house is termed the angle of 
the East. 1819 J. Witson Dict. Astrol. 6 Ptolemy gives 
the preference to the south angle. 

8. Comb. chiefly attrib.: a. of shape (= ANGU- 
LAR), as angle-leg, -picce, -taper ; b. of position (at 
or in an angle), as augle-bracket, -colunin, -niche, 
-rafter, -vtb, -stone, -turret. 

Also angle-bar, the upright bar at the angle of 
a polygonal window, a/so (=angle-iron); angle- 
bead, a vertical bead, usually of wood, fixed. to 
an exterior angle, flush with the surface of the 
plaster; angle-brace, a piece of timber fixed to 
the adjacent sides ofa quadrangular framing; angle- 
iron, an L-shaped piece of iron, used to secure or 
strengthen all kinds of framework; angle-meter, 
an instrument for measuring angles, esp. for ascer- 
taining the dip of geological strata, a CLINOMETER; 
angle-staff (=angle-bead); angle-tie (=angle- 
brace). Also ANGLE-WISE, q.V. ; 

1649 Lovetace Lucaste, Like flyes Caught by their angle- 
legs. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 295 Sixteen angle pieces 
of iron... in the nature of knee timbers of a ship. 1649 Buiru 
Eng. Luprover Impr. (1653) 131 The other two run towards 
an Angle-taper, declining from twelve Inches in the But or 
bottom, to six Inches at the mouth. 1880 J. MIDDLETON in 
Acadeny 21 Aug. 139/3 The angle columns have the least 
weight to bear. 1879 G. Scotr Archit. Il, 185 The angle 
ribs of the outer half meet the transverse ribs of the inner 


ANGLE. 


half of the vault. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry ive 110 The 
elevated angle-turrets. i 

1842 Gwitt Fucycl. 1181 Angle beads of wood round the 
intradosses of circular arches are difficult to bend without 
cutting or steaming them. 1862 Smices Exgineers 111. 422 
Cells formed of boiler-plates riveted together with angle- 
iron. 1 E. Reep Ship-burkd, ii. 25 Vhe vertical flanges 
of the angle-irons were bolted through all. 1881 GREENER 
Gun 41g A wooden frame .. strengthened by an angle-iron 
facing. 1782 in PAr?e, Trans. AX XII. 368 From the place 
into which this holdfast was driven to the outer end of lhe 
angle-tie. E 

Angle (2:yg¢'l), 56.3 [ad. L. Angl-us, pl. Anegl-1 
(Tacitus), a. OTeut. *axg/7-, in OF. regularly grele 
(occas., after L., Angle), the people of digi, -ol, 
-cl, ON. Ongull (‘illa patria que Angudus dicitur,’ 
Beda) a district of Holstein, so called from its 
shape, the word being the same as ANGLE sé.1; 
whence also Angul-cynn, Angul-péod, orig. ‘the 
race or people of Angul’,; gfterwards, the race of 
this and kindred descent in Britain, the ‘English’ 
race.] 

1. f/. One of the Low-German tribes that scttled 
in Britain, where they formed the kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, and finally 
gave their name to the whole ‘ English’ people. 

¢ 885 K. Ecrrep Seda ivy. xxvi, Pet land, dzxtte Angle ar 
hafdon. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. V.116 The Angles, from 
whom the majority of the English derive their blood, and the 
whole their name. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. 24 North 
of the Thames lay the three great Kingdoms of the Angles. 

2. f/. Rhetorically for: The English. © 

1823 Byron Fuax xiv. xxxviii, All foreigners excel The 
serious Angles in the Eeauence Of pantomine. 

Angle (z'ng’l), v1 [f. ANGLE 56.1; cf. to hook.) 

1. To use an angle; to fish with a hook and 


bait. a. intr. Const. for (¢o obs.). 

1496 Bk. St. Alban’s in Eng. Homie (1861) 66 {The most] 
stately ffyssh that ony may angle to in freshe water. 1530 
- Patsor., 431/2 It is but a sory lyfe and an yuell to stand 
anglynge all day to catche a fewe fysshes. 1593 Nasue 
4 Lett. Confut. 5 Let them not ..angle for frogs in a cleare 
fountaine. 1653 Watton Anger 52 The fish which we are 
to Angle for. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. ii. 338 Always 
angle in black or dark-colour’d Cloaths. 1850 Mrrivace 
Rom. Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxviii. 324 He would .. listlessly 
angle in the placid waters. 

b. ¢rans. To angle (a stream, etc.). rare. 

1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xxiv. 610 Fishermen li- 
censed either to angle or net parts of the piscary. 

2. fig. To use artful or wily means to catch a 
person or thing, or elicit an opinion; to lay one- 
self out for, to ‘fish.’ a. fdr. Const. for. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Pref.3, I doo but yet angle with a 
. silken flye, to see whether J/artins will nibble. 1601 SHaks. 
Alls Well v, iii, 212 She., did angle for mee, Madding my 
eagernesse with her restraint. 1750 Cuesterr. Leté. 255 III. 
19 Modesty is the only sure bait, when you angle for praise. 
1799 SoutHey Love Efeg. iii. 11.125 Vhe subtile line Where- 
with the urchin angled for my Heart. 1867 Disrae i in 
Morn. Star 12 Feb., We are not angling fora policy ; we 
have distinct principles Which will guide us. 

+ b. rans. with the thing wanted as object. Oés. 

@ 1586 Sipney (J.) If he spake courteously, he angled the 
people’s hearts. 1597 Damier Crv. Wares vi. xlvi, To angle 
the benevolence And catch the love of men with curtesies. 
@ 1683 OLvHan HWéks.§- Kemt.(1686) 85 Shooes which .. angled 
their Charity, that pass’d along. 

+ ¢. (rans. Toangle ove 02: to draw him onward 
by holding out a bait. Ods. rare. 

1653 Watton Angler 38 Vou have Angled me on with 
much pleasure to the thatcht House. 

Angle (z1ng’l), v.2 [f. ANGLE 56.2] 

+1. ¢nzr. To run into a corner. Ods. 

1575 TurBervil te Venerte 194 To make the vermine eyther 
start or angle. 

2. refi. To move in angles, wind, twist. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights § /7s. xx. 198 The road angles 
itself up the precipitous hillside. 

Angleberry, anle-. [variant of Axsury, 
or earlier ang-bervy.] ‘A fleshy excrescence re- 
sembling a very large hautboy strawberry, found 
growing on the feet of sheep, cattle, etc.’ Jamieson. 

@ 1600 A. Montcomerie in Watson’s Co//. 11]. 13 Overgane 
with Angleberries as thou grows ald. 1711 Loud. Gaz. 
mmmmdccelxxix/4 A bushy bob Tail, and has had a little 
Anleberry taken off of his Breast. 

Angled (z'ng'ld), pf/. a. [f. ANGLE v.2, 56.24 
-ED.]} 

+1. Driven into, or stationed in, a corner. Ods. 

1575 TurBERVILLE Venerie 193 The vermine is Angled 
(which is to say, gone to the furdest parte of his chamber to 
stand at defence). 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas 514 The 
angry beast to his best chamber flies, And (angled there) sits 
grimly intergerning. 

2. Placed angularly, or at angles with each other. 

1852 D. Moir Seton Chapel ii. Poet. Wks. 1.188 The angled 
bones, the sand-glass, and the scythe. ; 

3. Having an angle or angles ; having an outline 
marked by angles. 

1612 Drayton /oly-o/d,1. 5 Her hauen angled so about 
her harb’rous sound That in her quiet Bay a hundred ships 
may ride. 1699 J. Jones in J/isc. Cur. (1708) 111. 381 Two 
or three other sorts of Seeds .. one ts blackand angled. 1788 
Edin. New Disp. 1. ii. (1797) 55 A crucible which is angled 
at the top for the convemiency of pouring out. 1825 H. 
Gascoigne Naval Fame 50 The angl'd Jib with speed they 
hoist away. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 195 Tussilago Far- 
fara; leaves ..angled or lobed toothed. 
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4. -angled; having (such or so many) angles, as 
acute-angled, three-angled, many-angled, cte. 

1597 Br. Hate Saf. un. i, (T.) The thrice three-angled 
beech-nut shell. @ 1637 B. Jonson Neptune's Tri.(7.) Fifty- 
angled custards. 1660 Barrow £ucfid 1, def. 28 An Oxy- 
gonium, or acute-angled ‘lriangle, is that which has three 
acute angles. 1811 Hutton Course Afath, 111. 77 A right- 
angled spherical triangle has one right angle. 


+ Anngle-hook. Oés. [f Angie sd.1, when 


that word (orig. =/00é) had been extended to the 
line, or rod and line.} A fish-hook. Also fig. 

¢ 1374 Cutaucer Compl. Afars 238 And lyke a fissher .. 
Bateth hys angle-hoke [v. 7. angi] hooke, anglise hewkis] 
with summe plesaunce. 1382 Wyctir /sa. xix. 8 Fissheres, 
and alle into the flod puttende the angil hoc. ¢ 1449 /od/. 
Poems (1859) 11.222 Vhe Fisshere hathe lost his hangulhooke. 
1604 Jerito fx, Bacon's Proph, 231 in E. P. 1’. 1V.276 Then 
love went not by lookes.. Nor words were Angle-hookes. 

Angler! (a:nglar). [f. ANGLE v.1+-rn1.] 

1. One who angles or fishes with a hook and 
line. 

1ss2z Hutoet, Angler or fysher with an angle, //amota. 
1597 Br. Hatt Sat. v, Seest thou the wary angler trayle 
along His feeble line? 1653 Watton Angler 8 The Primi- 
tive Christians .. were (as most Anglers are) quiet men and 
followed peace. 1722 De For Afoll Flan. (1840) 147, 1 played 
with this lover as an angler does with a trout. 1867 F. 
Francis A ug/ing iii. (1880) 78 When the angler essays his 
skill upon the wily old veterans of the pond. 

ar. 


1993 NasHe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28b, Noble Lord Warden 
of the Wenches and Anglers. [#.¢. ‘the Diuell.’] 

2. Zool. A British fish, called also Sea Devil, 
Frog Fish, Toad Fish, and Fishing Frog (Lophvius 
piscatorius Linn.), sonamed from its preying upon 
small fish, which it attracts by the movement of 
certain wormlike filaments attached to the head 


and mouth. 

1766 Pennant Zool, III. 122 (Jop.), | have changed the old 
name of fishing frog to the more simple one of angler. 1867 
F. Francis Angfiug i. (1880) 1 The Angler or Fishing-frog 
has..arod, line, and bait appended to its nose. 

+ Angler’. Obs. rare—"'. [f. ANGLE sd.2 + -ER1.] 
One who occupies an angle. 

1726 AMHERST Jerre Frlius App. 295 Yo desert one place, 
which he then enjoy'd for life, and the well-grounded ex- 
pectation of another, in order to become a precarious angler 
in your hall. (Dr. Richard Newton, principal of Hart Hall, 
Oxford, 1710-5 3, incorporated in 1740 as Hertford College, 
among his rules for its reform, prescribed, ‘One tutor is to 
lodge in the middle room of the middle staircase in each 
angle of the College court.’] 

+A:ngle-rod. Ods. [ANGLE s/.1] A fishing-rod. 

1523 Lp. BerNerS Froissart I. ccccvi. 706 He had bene more 
vsed to fisshe with an angle rod. 1653 WALTON Angler 170 
Before you undertake your tryal of skil by the Angle-Rod. 
1711 ADDISON Sfect, No. 108 ® 3 He inakes a May-fly to a 
Miracle; and furnishes the whole Country with Angle- 
Rods. 1775 in Asu; and in mod. Dicts. 

Anglesite (englissit). Main. [f. Anglesea 
(where first found at Parys minc)+-1TE.} The 
native sulphate of lead, called also lead vitriol, a 
beautiful crystalline mineral. 

1837-68 Dana J/in. 624 Sardinian ts distorted anglesite 
from Monteponi.. white and like anglesite in lustre. 

Anglet (x nglét). rave—°. [a. Fr. anglet, dim. 
of angle: see -ET.] A little angle or comer. 

1611 Cotcr., Anglet, An Anglet, or Angle, a corner. 1816 
C. Janes Mil, Dict. (ed. 4) 16 Anglet (Fr.), an anglet, a cor- 
ner; also a small right-angled Cavity. ; 

+A-ngletwitch,-touch. O0s.or ¢ia/. Forms: 
I -tweecca, -twicce, 2 -tweeeche, 4-6 -twytche, 
-twitche, 5-6 angle-twache, 5-7 -towch, 
-touch. [?f. ANGLE 56.14 OE. *fwacca, *lwicce, 
app. connected with vb. /wéccean, Twitcu, of which 
the OHG. cognate swickan, MHG. swwicken (also 
swacken) had orig. the sense ‘to pierce or transfix 
as with a nail,’ f. zwec ‘nail, peg, pin.’ Halliw. gives 
twachel in east. dial.=dew-worm.] A worm used 
as bait in fishing; an earth-worm. (Not men- 
tioned by Izaak Walton, but still used in various 


south, dialects.) 

ego Sax. Lecchd, 11. 44 Genim angeltwaccean gehalne, 
lese on pa stowe. crooo /ELrric Voc. in Wright Voc. 24 
Lumbricus, ren-wyrm, vel angeltwicce. (A/S. c 1150 tbid. 90/2 
Luébricus, ongel-twa:cche.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. CxV. (1495) 856 Wyth angyltwytches fysshe is taken.. 
Molles hunte Angyltwytches vnder erthe. 1513 STANBRIDGE 
Voc. in Promp, Parv, 12 Angletwache, /umbricus. [ed. 1615 
Angle-touch]. 1562 ButLeyn Sorenes 22b, Rosed oile, wherin 
Angletwitches, or yearth Wormes haue been sodden. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 26a, His baites are .. Tag-wormes, which 
the Cornish English term Angle-touches. 1864 CaPerN Devon 
Provine., Angle- Twitch, the common earth-worm, 

Angle-wise (eng’lwaiz), adv. [f. ANGLE 54.2 
+-WisE, OE. w/se manner.) After the manner of 
an angle; angularly. 

1604 Epmonps Observ. Cxsar’s Comm. 44 Fishes .. haue 
heads for the most part sharpe, and thence Anglewise are 
inlarged into the grossenesse of their bodie. 1632 J. Hay- 
warp Eromena 150 Two timber-beams, joyning anglewise. 
1727 Brapitey Fam. Dict. s.v. Chimney, The lowermost 
Part of which [funnel] will descend anglewise into the Pipe. 
1889 R. JErreries Gr, Ferne Farm 282 Weng clay pipes, 
stacked anglewise. 

Anglian (x ngliin), z.and sé. [f. L. Angli (see 
ANGLE 50.3) +-an.] Of or pertaining to the Angles. 

| Often in combination, as East Anglian, of East 


ANGLICISM. 


Anglia or the East Angles, the ‘Teutonic occupants 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ; also used in reference to 
the same district in modern times. 

The OL.. adj. f. Angle was Englisc, now Fuglish, but as 
this was in course of time used of all the Teutonic occupants 
of Britain (and afterwards extended also to Danish, Nor- 
man- French and other immigrants), A ug/ian is conveniently 
used by modern writers to translate /:mgéisc, in its exurly 
restricted sense, as distinct from Sa.rov. 

1726 Vixvar Kapin's Hist, [-ng. (1757) 1. 192 Voth the East. 
Anglian kings being slain. 1871 Karte Phil. Ang. Fong. 
§ 23 That the whole Anglian vernacular literature should 
have perished. 1875 Sweet in P/tlol. Soc. Trans. 561 There 
seem to have been three dialects, Anglian, Kentish, and 
Saxon. 1875 Bibliogr. List of king. Dial. 50 On the prin- 
cipal characteristics of Hast Anglian pronunciation. 

Anglic (anglik), a. [ad. med.L. anglic-us (in 
Bada), f. Angli the Angles or English. See prec. 
and -1c.} Of or pertaining to the Angles ; 
Anglian. 

1868 Skene 4 Dks. Wales 1. 62 Ida the Anglic king .. The 
Anglic kingdom of Dernicia. 188 A. Frver Cuthd. of 
Lindisf. 144 The teaching of the Anglic Church. 

Anglican ayglikan), a. and 54, [ad. med.L. 
Anghcan-us (Magna Carta), f Anglic-us, see prec. 
and -AN.] A. ad). 

1. Of or peculiar to the English ecclesias- 
tically ; of the reformed Church of England, and 
other churches in communion therewith. Cf. ‘/’a7- 
anglican Synod.’ Also used as Gallican is, in 
opposition to A’oman ; and to indicate moderate 
Iligh Church opinions, as distinguished from those 
said to be ‘ Romanizing.’ 

[1215 Blagna Carta in Stubbs Se. Ch. v. 288 Quod Angli- 
cana ecclesia libera sit.] 1635 Howett Left. (1650) I!. 23 
They all concur tn opposition to the Ronian Church; 2, 
also they of the Anglican, Scotican, Gallic ..and Belgick 
Confessions. 1660 Fett Hammond's Life in Wks. (1684) |.12 
The sober Principles and old establishment of the 44 ug/icane 
Church. 1840 Granstoxe Ch. /’rintc, 228 Many members of 
the Papal communion have maintained the validity of Angli- 
canorders. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. 11. 91 [To] force the 
Anglican clergy to become his agents for the destruction of 
the Anglican doctrine and discipline. A/od. ‘An Anglican 
Sisterhood, styled “The Society of the Holy Trinity.”’ 

2. English (in the general sense). 

1860 Marsn Exg. Lang. 15 Allwhouse the Anglican speech. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Céav. I. iii. 19 The quite Anglican char- 
acter of [King] Richard, to his death. 

B. sb. An adherent of the reformed Church of 
England ; esf. one holding High Church princi- 
ples, or who approves of Catholic doctrine and 
ritual, while claiming for the English Chnrch a 
national independence of Rome, and repudiating 
certain popular tenets of Rome as corruptions. 

a1997 Burke Let. to R. Burke (L.) Whether Catholicks, 
Anglicans, or Calvinists. 1844 Pucin Gloss. Eccl. Orn. 75 
Copes were among the chief ornaments retained by the 
Anglicans. 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. II. xvi. § 4. 361 Second- 
ly there were the Anglicans..content to separate from 
Rome, but only that they might bear Italian fruit more 
profusely and luxuriantly when rooted in their own soil. 
1882 Church 0. Rev. XV. 159 The loyal Anglican’s grief. 

Anglicanism. [f. prec. + -ISM.] eet 

1. Adherence to the doctrine and discipline of 
the reformed Church of England (and otherchurches 
in communion therewith), as the genuine repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church. 

1846 Kincscey Lett. § Jem. 1. 143 Decent Anglicanism 
.. having become the majority is now quite Conservative. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 336 Vhe famous theory of high 
church Anglicanism—the notion that the English Church 
could and should subsist as a separate communion, inde- 
pendent of foreign control, self-governed, self-organized, and 
at the same time adhering without variation to catholic 
doctrine. nk -H. Newman 4 fo/. 231 Anglicanism claimed 
to hold that the Church of England was nothing else than 
acontinuation in this country .. of that one Church of which 
in old times Athanasius and Augustine were members. 1865 
Lecky Aatronal,(1878) 11. 325 Anglicanism has always been 
singularl , free from the taint of fanaticism. ; 

‘cify, v. rare—°. [f. L. Anglic-us Eng- 
lish+-ry. Cf. Frenchify.] = ANGLICIZE. 

1859 in WoRCESTER. wae 

Anglicism (englisiz’m). [f. ANGLICIZE: see 
-IsM.] 

1. Anglicized language, such as the introduction 
of English idiom into a sentence in another lan- 
guage; Acuce, a peculiarity of the [English lan- 
guage, an idiom specially English. 

164z Hower For. Trav. (Arb.) 65 An odde kind of Ang?z- 
cisme..as to say Your Boores of Holland, Sir; Your 
lesuites of Spaine, Sir. 1679 Drvpex 7r. 4 Cr. Ep. Ded. 
Wks. 1725 V. 11 False Grammar, and Nonsense couch‘d 
beneath that spectous Name of Anglicisme. 1699 BeNTLeY 
Phal. § xi. 318 Dr. B. has abundance of pure Anglicisms in 
his Latin. 1755 1. Croker A riosto's Orl. Fur. Pref.8 Low 
familiar anglicism, quite inconsistent with the dignity of the 
divine original. 1839 Harvam //ist. Lit. 1V. ww. vii. § 37-319 
The anglicism of terminating the sentence with a preposition. 

+2. An English characteristic or fashion. Oés. 

1787 Becxrorp /fady IE. go The short jacket of the pos- 
tilion and other anglicisms of the equipage. 

3. English political principles or methods of 


administration. é 

1873 Giapstoxr in Daily News 20 Aug. 2/2 The most 
unfortunate policy which sent Englishmen into the country 
for every purpose of civil as well as of religious life a 
propagate what 1 may call Anglicism in the tecth of the 


ANGLICITY. 


feelings of the country. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CR XVII. 185 
Those elements of political Anglicism. 

Anglicity (2ngli:siti). rare—°. [ad. mod.L. 
Anglicitat-em, f. Anglic-us, after Latinus, Latini- 
tat-em, Latinity: see -ITY.] English quality, as 
of speech or style ; English idiom. 

Anglicization (z:nglissizzfon). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action or process of making English. 

3878 W. Apams Latter-d. Lyr. 377 The new movement for 
the Anglicisation of French metres. 1883 S’. James's Gaz. 
13 Feb. 3 It will soon be seen how shallow is the Angliciza- 
tion of India, 

Anglicize (e'nglissiz), v. [f L. Anglic-us 
English + -1ZE.] 

1. To make English in form or character; to 
english. 

1748 T. Epwarps Cax. Crit. 275(T.) In all Greek words 
anglicised as system, hyfocrtte. 1795 CoLeRiDGE Plot Disc. 
47 Let me be pardoned, if the actions are too much angli- 
cized, 1831 Scott Cast. Dang. iv, William Longlegs, having 
refused, on any terms, to become Anglocised. 1837 Hat- 
Lam /fist. Lit, I. 275 The glaring affectation of anglicising 
Latin words. 

2. zxtr. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare. 

1857 Gen. P. THompson A ud? Alt. Part. 1.ix. 30 Are they 
allowed to Ang?icése if they like, as the Scottish Highlanders 
were? 1882 Howe ts in Longs, Mag. 1.60 England Ameri- 
canises in some respects, in some respects America Angli- 
cises. 

Avnglicized, #//. a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] Made 
English in form or character. 

1862 Mrs. Crostanp J/7s. Blake II. 214 The Anglicised 
residence of an English lady. 1881 4 thenwum 27 Aug. 266/3 
The secondary Anglicized education of Bengal. 1883 E. 
INGERSOLL in Harfer's Mag. Jan. 195/1 Fort Ross—an angli- 
cized abbreviation of Fuerte de los Rusos. 

Anglification (pglifike'fan). rare, [f. 
ANGLIFY: see -FICATION.] The act or process of 
making anything English, or conforming it to 
English modes. 

1867 Lp. STRANGFORD Selection (1869) II. 99 A thorough 
Anglification of the public service [in the Ionian Isles]. 

Anglified (x nglifsid), ps/. a. [f. next +-Ep.] 
Made English, put into English form; englished. 

1816 QO. Rev. XV. 139 Through the dark dialect of Angli- 
fied Erse. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xxi. 483 Calais or Bou- 
logne was much more Anglified. 1865 W. ANDERSON Genead. 
& Surn. 136 The Anglified form of the name. : 

Anglify (‘nglifoi), a. [f. L. Anzg/i the English 
(see ANGLIAN) +-FY.] To make English, put into 
English form ;=ANGLIcIzE. (Rather out of use.) 

1751 Frankuin £ss, Wks. 1840 II. 320 Aliens, who will 
shortly be so numerous as to Germanize us instead of our 
Anglifying them, 1853 Lytron AZy Novel 1. ix. 23 Giacomo 
shall be Anglified into Jackeymo. 

Angling (znglin), vd/. 5d.1 [f. ANGLE v.1.] 

1. The action or art of fishing with a rod. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 1, Fysshynge, callyd 
Anglynge wytharodde. 1580 Lyty Euphues 396 The ende 
of fishing is catching, not anglyng. 1606 SHaxs. Axt. & Ci. 
u,v. 16 When You wager’d on your Angling. 1653 WALTON 
Angler 246 Hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and ver- 
tue, and angling. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 479 Amusing 
to those who are fond of angling. 1823 Byron Fzax xi. 
cvi, Angling too, that solitary vice, Whatever Izaak Walton 
sings or says. 

2. fig. (see ANGLE ¥. 2.) 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv.ox Jet and straw, loadstone 
and iron, with some others of that hooking kind: where, 
setting aside their angling and groping one for another, etc. 
1828 CarLyLe Asc. (1857) I. 113 Such juggleries, and un- 
certain anglings for distinction. | 8 

3. Attrib, and Comé., as in angling books, litera- 
ture, etc.; +angling-hook, a fish-hook ; angling- 
rod, + angling-wand, a fishing-rod. 

1867 F. Francis Aneding i. (1880) 2 The stock of angling 
literature. 1883 Athenwum 3 Mar. 274/3 Every collector of 
angling books .. can thus.. hanker after the many prizes of 
angling bibliomania. 1549 CoverpaLe Lrasm. Paraphr. 
Fames iii. 8 It hydeth under the bayte of pleasure, the very 
angling hoke of death. 1552 Hutoet, Angling gad, or rodde, 
Pertica. 1§98 Florio, Lusxgaguola, a fishing rod, a fishing 
pole, an angling rod. 1814 Woxpsw. £-rcurs. 1.662 A broken 
angling-rod. 1834 Bancrort /fist. U. S. (1876) IV. xxxv. 573 
They brought angling-rods. 1565 Letter in Nares s.v., You 
will use a long anglyng-wand to catch some knowledg. 

+Angling, v4/. 5.2 Obs. rare. [f. ANGLE v.27] 
The action of making angles z2¢h (anything). 

1570 DeE Math. Prexf. 42 Certaine .. Sterres.. their Con- 
iunctions, and Anglynges with the Planetes, etc. 

Anglish (e'nglif), a. rare’. [f. ANGLE 50.3 + 
-ISH.] = ANGLIAN (which is the common word). 

1865 CARLYLE /'redk. Gt. V. x1x. ix. 636 Of Jutish or Ang- 
lish type. _ ; 

+ A'nglize, v. O¢s. rare—'. [f. L. Angl-z (see 
ANGLIAN) +-1ZE.] = ANGLICIZE, ANGLIFY. 

1655 Futter Ch. ffést. 1. xii. 31 These Norman Lords... 
wedding with English wives, became so perfectly Anglized. 

Anglo- (znglo), originally L., combining form 
of Angl-us English; in derivatives, as ANGLOPHOBIA; 
compounds, as ANGLO-SAXON; combinations, as 
Anglo- Turkish. For history see ANGLO-SAxon. 

1. a. English, of England; as in ANGLo-CaTHo- 
Lic, ANGLO-SAxon; Anglo-Danish, pertaining 
to the Danes in England; Anglo-French, the 
French retained and separately developed in 
England; Anglo-Latin, Anglicised Latin, Avglo- 
Judaic, -Jewish, -Norman. Also, b. Of English 
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race, origin, descent (though now living temporarily 
or permanently elsewhere), as Anglo-American, 
- Canadian, -Hibernian, -Indian, -Irish. 

a. [1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) Fiv, The lesuites 
who dayly laugh at vs both, calling some Anglo-purttaxt.] 
1791 BosweLt Fohuson (1831) 1. 198 Sir Thomas Browne 
-. was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction. /édéd@. 293 
This Anglo-Latian word frocerity. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11.113 England is full of Anglo- Normanic monuments. 
1811 Scott in Sy Tristy. Introd. 81 The Anglo-Norman 
Rimeur. 1859 Gen. P. THomeson Audi Alt. Part. II. 
Ixxxvili. 59. Rebuilt, whether in the Italo-Gothic or the 
Anglo-Gothic style. 1874 Parker /ztrod. Goth. Archit. 
1. 1. (ed, 3) 22 The French Archzologists .. call our Norman 
style the Anglo-Norman style. 

b 1789-96 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 669 They never shed the 
blood of an AngloAmerican. 1792 Burke Let. Wks. 1845 ILI. 
507 Finding the Anglo-Irish highly animated with a spirit, 
which had shewn itself before. 1834 BaNcrorT //ést. U.S. 
(1876) ITI. iv. 350 The Anglo- Irish could not intermarry with 
the Celts, 1842 Penny Cycl.s.v. Texas, Distrust between 
the Anglo-American colonists .. and the settlers of Spanish 
descent. 1858 Gen. P. THomeson Audi Alt. P. 1. xlvii. 183 
That sensible men consider Nana Sahib as an Anglo- Indian 
myth. 186: SwinnoE NV. China Camp. 153 Called Bier by 
the Anglo-Indians, 1882 Staxdard 5 Dec. 5/5 Amongst 
Anglo-Egyptians .. the prevailing feelings are very differ- 
ent. 


ce. Used separately. rare. 


_ 1844 A. MALLALiev Buenos Ayres 65 The federal system 
in the Anglo States of America. 


2. English axd; English in connexion with; as 
Anglo-Chinese, -Egyptian, -French, Turkish, ete. 
Cf. the similar Frusco-German, Greco-Roman, and 
other modem combinations. 


1855 (¢z¢/e) Diplomatic Mystifications and Popular Credu- - 


lity; or, The Anglo-French Alliance. 1878 .V. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVII. 396 The Anglo-Russian convention. /éid., The 
Anglo-Turkish treaty. 
Anglo-Ca‘tholic, a. and sé. [See AnGuo-.] 
A. adj. Catholic of the Anglican communion, 
as distinguished from Roman Catholic. 
1841 (¢7tle of series of reprints) Library of Anglo-Catholic 


Theology. 1859 Lit. Ch.-man V. 18 The price of the Anglo- 
Catholic Library. 
B. sé. 


1. Hist. An Englishman who, without wishing 
to sever the English from the Catholic Church, was 
in favour of its national independence of organiza- 
tion and working. 

1858 Froupe //ist, Eng, III. xvii. § 2. 517 The Anglo- 
catholics did not intend to repeat the blunder of showing a 
leaning towards the Romanists. 


2. Modern. A member of the Church of England 
who contends for its ‘catholic’ character, and re- 
pudiates the name ‘ protestant.’ 

1849 C. BrontE SAirdey i.1 One [dish] that a Catholic— 
ay, even an Anglo-Catholic—might eat on Good Friday. 

Anglo-Catholicism. [f. prec.+-1su.] Ca- 


’ tholicism of Anglican type, or according to English 


ideas; the doctrine or constitution of the Anglican 
Church as a branch of the Church Catholic. 

1842 Pusey Crisis in Eng. Ch. 141 When Greek Catholicism 
. . becomes well-disposed to Anglo-Catholicism. 

Anglocize, -fy, bad forms of ANGLICIZE, -FY. 

+Angloman!, 04s. rare. [f. ANGLO- +?Man, 
but app. associated in sense with Fr. azglomane: 
see next.] A partisan or friend of English inter- 
ests in America. (Understood to have been in- 
vented by Jefferson.) 

1787 T. JEFFERSON IV rit. ss) II. 317 It will be of great 
consequence to France and England, to have America 
governed by a Galloman or Angloman. 1795 /did. IV. 124 
A treaty of alliance between England and the Anglomen, 
against the Legislature and people of the United States. 

A:ngloman/?, -e. rare. [a. Fr. axglomane, f. 
anglomanie ANGLOMANIA.] = ANGLOMANIAC. 

1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurr. Overl. 11, 298 The most 
rampant Anglomane will admit that speaking is not exactly 
the forte of the English. 1880 Facan Panzzzi II. 191 To 
be looked upon as a crazy Angloman. 

Anglomania (nglo,ménia). Rarely adapted 
as anglomany. [f. ANGLO-+Gr. pavia madness 
(see MANIA), imitating Fr. axglomanie.] Amania 
for what is English; an excessive admiration of 
English customs, etc. 

1787 T. JEFFERSON Wit. (1859) II. 161 A little disposition 
to Anglomania. 1805 /dzd. (1830) IV. 33 Till Anglomany .. 
yields to Americanism. 1809 CoLeriDGE Friend vi. it (1867) 
297 Anglo-mania in France, followed by revolution in 
America. 1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 237 Anglomania consisted 
chiefly in the adoption of frock-coats and top-boots as the 
national costume. | a 

Anglomaniac (englo;mé'ni&k), sd. rare. [f. 
ANGLO- + Maniac: after prec.] One possessed by 
Anglomania ; a rabid partisan of what is English. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. mn. ii, 85 There is not a dwarf 
jokei.. or Anglomaniac horseman rising on his stirrups, 
that does not betoken change. 1882 Society 30 Dec. 5/2 
[These terms] intersperse every Anglomaniac’s conversation. 

Anglomanist. vare—'. [f. Fr. anglomane + 
-IST.] = prec. 

1882 TurNER in A/acw. Mag. XLV. 475 Frequent visits to 
London had made his father a rampant anglomanist. 

Anglophobe («ngldfoub). [a. Fr. anglophobe : 
see -PHOBE. This and the three following are mainly 
newspaper words.) One affected with Anglo- 
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phobia, one who has a morbid dread of, or aver- 
sion to, England or the English. 

1866 Lockyer Heavens (1868) 493 This climate of ours, 
which .. is not so bad, astronomically speaking, as some 
Anglophobes would make it. 1882 S?. Yaszes’s Gaz. 12 Apr. 
5 The Prince—the greatest ruffian and chief Anglo-phobe at 
the Mandalay Court. 

Anglophobia (cenglofowbia). [f. AnaLo-+ 
Gr. -poBia horror: see -PHOBIA.] Intense dread 
or fear of England. 

x816 W. TayLor in Month, Rev. UX XX. 501 To propa- 
gate an Anglo-phobia in France. 1880 Facan Panizzi I. 
zoo An intimate feeling of Anglomisos (to coin a word some- 
va milder than Anglophobia) materially influenced 

Anglophobice (englojfpbik), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+-1IC.] Of or pertaining to Anglophobia. 

1865 Pall Mali G, 28 July 10 The anglophobic phase may 
have begun again. 

Anglophobist (&nglp‘fobist). rare. [f. Fr. 
anglophobe + -1ST.] = ANGLOPHOBE. 

1882 Standard 24 Aug., It represents the opposite camp 
of Anglophobists. 

Anglo-Saxon (e:nglojszksan), sb. and a. 
Forms: 1 Angul-, Angel-, Ongol-seaxan sd. f/., 
7- Anglo-Saxon, -saxon, 9 Anglosaxon. [Prob. 
in gthc., as certainly in 17th, ad. L. Anglo-Saxones, 
- Saxon-tcus, in which Axglo-, comb. form of Azzgi- 
2s, -2, is used adverbially, as in similar L. and Gr. 
compounds, as sacro-sanctus sacredly sanctioned, 
*Iv8o-cxvGia Indian Scythia, Scythia of the Indus, 
Xupo-poing, L. Syrophanix, Phoenician of Syria. 
Cf. also Gallo-grxci, and in later use Afaso-Gothi 
Goths of Meesia. Hence Azglo-Saxones, Angel- 
seaxan = English Saxons, Saxons of England or of 
the Angul-cynn (gens Anglorum, Beda), as dis- 
tinguished from the 4/d-Seaxan (Antiqud Saxones, 
Beeda) or Old-Saxons of the continent. The ear- 
liest L. forms were Axgli Saxones, Saxones Angli 
(two words ‘ English Saxons’), whence A7g/?-Sax- 
ones, and finally Anglo-Saxones, Anglosaxones. 
App. of continental origin ; in OE. use, rare in the 
Eng. form; not uncommon in Latin documents 
down to 1100.] 

I. English Saxon, Saxon of England: orig. a col- 
lective name for the Saxons of Britain as distinct 
from the ‘Old Saxons’ of the continent. Hence, 
properly applied to the Saxons (of Wessex, Essex, 
Middlesex, Sussex, and perhaps Kent), as distinct 
from the Angles. 

A. sé, (the only contemporary use). 

[¢775 Pautus Diaconus tv. xxili, Vestimenta . . qualia Angli 
Saxones habere solent. /dd. 1v. xxxvii, E Saxonum Anglo- 
rum genere duxit uxorem. c885 Charter, Cod. Dip. V.134 
Ego ’lfredus, gratia Dei, Angul-Saxonum rex.] 934 Chart. 
C. D.V. 218-9 Ic AEthelstan, Ongol-Saxna cyning and Bry- 
tzenwalda ealles pyses iglandes. gs55 Chart. C. D. II. 303 
He hafad zeweordad mid cynedéme Angulseaxna EAdred 
cyning and casere totius Bretannez. 

B. adj. In this Dictionary, the language of Eng- 
land before 1100 is called, as a whole, ‘Old 
English’ (OE.) ; Avxzg/o-Saxon, when used, is re- 
stricted to the Saxon as distinguished from the 
Anglian dialects of Old English ; thus we may say 
that ead was the Anglo-Saxon (z.e. West Saxon 
and Kentish) form of the normal OE. a/d (retained 
in Anglian), whence, and not from ¢a/d, we have 
mod.Eng. o/d. 

II. Extended to the entire Old English people 


and language before the Norman Conquest. 

For these there was apparently at first no collective name ; 
subsequently, the name L2gdésc (Anglish, English) was ex- 
tended from the dialect of the Angles (the first to be com- 
mitted to writing) to all dialects of the vernacular, whether 
Anglian or Saxon; and Angud-cynn (Angle-kin, gens Anglos 
run), and later still, during the struggle with the Danes, 
‘English’ and ‘Englishman,’ to all speakers of the ver- 
nacular in any dialect Angle or Saxon. After the Norman 
Conquest, the natives and the new incomers were at first 
distinguished as ‘ English’ and ‘ French,’ but, as the latter 
also became in a few generations ‘English’ politically and 
geographically, men’s notions of ‘ English’ changed accord- 
ingly, so that the r2thc. chroniclers could no longer epply 
the word distinctively to the people of Edward the Con- 
fessor and Harold, for whom therefore they recalled the 
name ‘Saxon,’ applicable enough to the West Saxon dy- 
nasty, but incorrect when extended to the whole Angle-kin 
over whom they ruled. At the hands of the Latin chroni- 
clers, often foreigners, to whom the historical relations of 
Saxons and Angles were not very obvious, a similar exten- 
sion of meaning had been given to Anglo-Sa.vones. But this 
name did not reappear in English till after 1600, when, 
with the revival of OE. learning, historians and philologists 
again felt the need of distinguishing English ‘Saxon’ from 
the Saxonof Germany. The modern use dates from Cam- 
den, who himself used Axglo-Sa.vov-es, -icus, in Latin, and 
English Saxon in his vernacular works. His translator 
adapted the Lat. as Anglo-Saxon, which gradually dis- 
placed ‘English Saxon,’ first as sb., and finally as ad}. also. 
But it was applied, as Sa.xox had been for soo years 
erroneously applied, to‘ Old English’ asa whole. Thishas led 
in turn to an erroneous analysis of the word, which has been 
taken as=Angle+Sa.xron, aunion of Angle and Saxon; and 
in accordance with this mistaken view, modern combinations 
have been profusely formed in which Azgéo- is meant to 
express ‘English and. .’, ‘English in connexion with..’, 
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as ‘the Anglo- Russian war’; whence, on the same analogy, 
I'ranco-German, ‘Turko- Russian, etc. See ANGLo-. 
A. sd. 

[1586-1607 CampeN Srit. 94 Nunc .. duglo-Sa-rones ad 
differentiam eorum in Germania, vocatos, /éé?. 128 Maiores 
nostri Anglo-Saxones Wittena-ze-mott, .i. Pradentuim Con- 
uentus .. vocdrunt.] 1610 HOLLAND Camden's Brit. 177 Vhe 
Anglo Saxons our ancestors termed it W2ttena-ze-mott, that 
is, an assembly of the wise. /bid.1. 127(¢étde) English Saxons; 
gs title) Anglo-Saxons. [1605 aan Rem. (1614) 20 
The English-Saxon tongue came in by the English-Saxons 
out of Germany.] 1726 Tinpat Rafin’s Eng. (1757) 1.1.90 
‘They were generally called Saxons, yet they had sometimes 
the compound name of pas croaxens given them. 1735 
‘THomson Liberty w.{T.) Ere, blood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons 
saw Egbert and Peace on one united throne. 1846 Wricut 
Mid, Ages \.i.2 Public attention .. was first drawn to the 
writings of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the reformation. 
a 18x Patcrave Norm. & Eng. (1864) I11. 596, I must... 
substitute henceforward the true and antient word English 
for the unhistorical and conventional term Anglo-Saxon, an 
expression conveying a most false idea in our civil history. 
1867 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1877) 1. 548, I speak therefore 
of our forefathers, not as ‘Saxons,’ or even as ‘ Anglo-Sax- 
ons,’ but as they spoke of themselves, as Englishmen. 

B. adj. (absol. The Old English language.) 

[1586-1607 Campen Brit. 121 In Anglo-Saxonicis legibus 
nusquam comparet. 1610 HoLLaAND Camden's Brit. 168 In 
the English-Saxon lawes, it is nowhere to beseene. 1605 CaM: 
DEN Nem. (1614) 21 ‘The English-Saxon conquerors, altred 
the tongue which they found here wholly. /érd. 70 Foc, 
the English-Saxon woorde for people. 1715 E. Ecston (¢é¢/e) 
The Rudiments of Grammar for the English Saxon Tongue, 
1726 Ayurre Parerg. 11 Under all the English Saxon 
Kings.] 1726 Tinpat Rafpin’s Eng. (1757) 1. ui. 157 The 
Anglo-Saxon kings were naturally very restless. 1783 Baitey, 
Axnglosaxcon, the Saxon language as it was spoken in Exg- 
dand, 1876 Sweet Anglo-Sax, Reader xi, The oldest stage 
of English before the Norman Conquest is now called ‘Old 
English,’ but the older name of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ is still very 
generally used, 

III. Used rhetorically for Zvg/ish in its wider or 
ethnological sense, in order to avoid the later his- 
torical restriction of ‘English’ as distinct from 
Seotch, or the modern political restriction of ‘ Eng- 
lish’ as opposed to American of the United States ; 
thus applied to (1) all persons of Teutonie descent 
(or who reckon themselves sueh) in Britain, whether 
of English, Scotch, or Irish birth; (2) all of this 
descent in the world, whether subjects of Great 
Britain or of the United States. 

A. sb. 

1853 Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt, Part, (1858) I. xv. 51 
Sometimes they stand on the right and the necessity for the 
Exropean to live by plunder; and sometimes .. they concen- 
trate their claim upon the Anglo-Saxon. 

B. adj. 

1840 Gen. P. THomeson E-rerc. (1842) V. 314 The chief 
reason stated for the recognition of the pirates, is that they 
are of the Anglo-Saxon race. 1855 Macavtay //¢st. Eng, 
111. 143 The Puritan part of the Anglosaxon colony had 
little right to complain. 1871 Spect. 22 Apr. 467 England’s 
best alliance would be the free confederation of the English 
race in every part ofthe world. Change ‘English’ for 
‘ Anglo-Saxon,’ and in that sentence lies the policy of the 
future. 

Anglo-Sa‘xondom. [f. prec. + -pom; cf. 
Christendom.] ‘The Anglo-Saxon domain or com- 
munity ; the colleetive body of Anglo-Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxon race viewed as a whole; a rhetorical 
phrase for Great Britain and the United States. 

1850 Lvetr Le?. in Léfe II. 168 A regard for the sacred- 
ness of truth is not a rare exception to the rule in Anglo- 
Saxondom at least. 1872 Daily News 25 Mar., Anglo- 
Saxondom is tohayea wrangle royal at Geneva. 1881 BREWER 
Eng. Stnd. 63 For the strictly orthodox spelling of Cuth- 
berht he gives Cuthbert, not known in Anglo-Saxondom. 

Anglo-Sa‘xonism. [f. as pree, + -IsM.] 

l. Anything peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

2, esp. A word, phrase, idiom, or habit of speech, 
belonging to, or derived from, the Old English, 
unaffeeted by Romanie or other foreign admixture. 

3. The sentiment of being ‘Anglo-Saxon’ (in 
sense IIT.) or English ethnologieally; a belief in the 
stiperiority or claims of the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ race. 

1860 Gen. P. Tompson Audi Alt, Part. I. cxli. 121 The 
zeal for Anglo-Saxonism, will be found to be little but rogue 
calling upon rogue. 1867 Bacenot Physics & Jol. (1876) 36 
In America and in Australia a new modification of what we 
call Anglo-Saxonism is growin 


Angne#3zl, -nale, “nayile, obs. ff. AGNAIL. 

Angola (@ngél4). A corruption of ANGORA ; 
often used of the fabric made of Angora wool. 

1827 Grirritu Cuvier 1V. 327 Angola breeds. 1845 Forp 
Handbk. Spain. i. 60 Shirts .. good English angola or flan- 
nel ones, 1882 7smes 12 Apr. 4 Tweed and angola trowsers, 

Angor (:'ngd:). Also 5 angure, 7 angour. 
(a. OF r. angor, angour:—L. angor-ent strangling, 
vexation, fi aze-cre to squeeze, strangle. Now only 
as a medieal term, and more or less as Latin.] 


+1. Anguish (physieal or mental). Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Angure or angwys, Axgor, angustia. 
1598 Svivester Dx Bartas u. i. 1m. (1641) 100/1 Man is 
loaden with ten thousand languors. All other Creatures 
onely feele the angors Of few Diseases. 1677 Gace Cré, 
Gentiles 11. 1v. 146 Inflamed with perpetual sparkes of fears, 
anges and agitations. @1711 Ken Psyche Poeit Wks. 1721 
IV. 261 Her Hours in silent Anguors now ran waste. 


2. sfee. A feeling of ‘anxiety and constrietion in 
' 
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the precordial region, which accompanies many 
severe cliseases ; nearly synonymous with angina.’ 
Mayne Lxp. Lex. 1853. 

1666 Harvey Morb, Anglic.(J.) If the patient he surprised 
with a lipothymous angour. 1753 CuAmpers Cycl. Sufp., 
Angor isreputed a bad symptom. 1839in Hooper Med. Dict, 

Angora (agora). [modern form of ancient 
*AyKipa Ancpra.| 

1. A town in Asia Minor, giving its name to a 
specics of goat, and to its silk-like wool ; also to 
a long-haired variety of eat. 

1833 Penny Cyc. 1. 511 The bright, silk-like wool of the 
Angora goat. 1838 ¢h¢d. X. 223 The Angora cat with its 
long silky hair. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 177 The first par- 
cels of Angora wool were shipped from Constantinople for 
England in 1820, 

2. The fabric manufaetured from the wool of the 
Angora Goat, now commonly ealled ANGoLA. 

1867 Jorn. Star 12 Apr., Fancy boudoir mats in lambs’- 
wool and angora. 

Angostura: see ANGUSTURA. 

Angre, -ful, variants of ANGER, -FUL. 

+ Angrice. Oés. rare—'. [?a confusion between 
Eng. ANGER sé, (in sense 1) and OFr. anguise AN- 
GUISH: ef. ANGRISE.] Tromble, afflietion. 

1348 Ayenb. 147 Pe on leme poleb zuetliche of pe opre pet 
he him dep of angrice. 

Angrily (a ngrili), adv. Also 4 angryliche, 
5 angryly. [f. ANGRY a.+-Ly2, Appears first as 
var. of earlier ANGERLY (blending with it in the 
spelling angre/y), which it has since replaced.] 

+1. Vexatiously, grievously. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vi. vi. 30 Hir chyld ill al suddanly 
Travalyd hyr sa angryly. : 

2. In an angry or wrathful manner, with anger 
or open resentment. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 510(Ellesm. MS.) Thanne wole he 
be angry and answeren hokerly and angrily [z. 7. angerly, 
-yrly, -rely]. 1393 Lancranp 7. P/. C. xvi. 115 Al angry- 
liche ‘and argueynge as hit were. 1597 Daniet Civ. Wars 
u. (R.) Turns angrily about his grieved eyes, 1766 H. 
Brooke Fool of Quad, 1.101 He.. angrily called to know 
what was the matter. 1873 Miss Broucuton -Vancy 11. 66 
Battling angrily with an angrier wasp. 

Angriness (xngrinés). rare. [f. Ancry + 
-NESS: see also earlier ANGERNESS.] 

1. The quality of being angry; wrathfulness. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 40 They would not 
commende angrinesse. 1561 ‘I’. N{orton] Cadzviv’s Just. 1v. xx. 
(1634) 739 If they must punish let them not be borne away 
with a headlong angrinesse. 1658 Whole Duty of Man x. 
§ 22 (1684) 86 Such an angriness of humour, that we take 
fire at everything. 1871 R. Ertis Catuddus xcix. 6 No por- 
tion of any Tears could abate that fair angriness. 

+2. Inflamed condition of a sore or wound. 

1612 Benvenuto Passengers’ Dial. (N.) Their sweate.. 
takes away the angrinesse and rednesse of skars. 

+ Angrise, v. Ods. rare—". [? confusion between 
Eng. ANGER v. 1, and OFr. angzuiser to anguish, 
or with AcRISE.] To distress, affliet. 

1340 Ayené, 146 Pet me na3t him misdo ne angrisi ne harmi. 

+Angrom. Oés. rare—'. [?for agram; perh. 
influenced by ANGE, ANGER: See next.) Affliction, 
vexation. 

21300 £.E. Psalter cxix.143 Droving and angrom fondenme. 

+ Angro’med, ///. a. Os. rare—'. [for A- 
GRAMED: see AN- pref. 5.) Afflieted, vexed. 

2a1400 MS. Bod. No. 425. 89 (Halliw.) Mi gost angromed 
is ouer smert. 

Angry (ngri), z. Forms: 4 angre, (anger- 
ich), 4-5 angri, 4-7 angery, 5 angrye, (hangry), 
6 anggre, 6-7 angrie, 4- angry. [f. ANGER sé. 
+-¥l: cf. Aungry. With senses 2 and 3 cf, Fr. 
Siehé de and féché contre. Comp. -er, -est.] 

+1. Full of trouble actively; troublesome, vexa- 
tious, annoying, trying, sharp. Ods. 

€1360 Gloss. in Rel. Ant. 1,8 Molestus, angri. 1375 Bar- 
pour Bruce v. 70 Myne auenture heir tak will I, Quhethir 
it be eisfull or angry. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 2628 To liggen 
thus is an angry thyng. a@ 1667 Jer. Tavior Sevm. III. 267 
God had provided a severe and angry education to chastise 
the frowardness of a young spirit. 

+ 2. Passively affected by trouble; vexed, troubled, 
grieved. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ui. §30 The hart is sorowfull or angry. 
c1394 2. Pl. Crede 553 Angerich I wandrede the Austyns 
to prove. [Skeat conjectures angerlich.] 1485 Caxton Parts 
& V.42 Parys was moche angry bycause he sawe wel that 
it was moche peryllous. - 

3. Of persons: Actively affected against the agent 
or cause of trouble; feeling or showing rescnt- 
ment ; enragcd, wrathftl, irate. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. 510 Thanne wole he be angry 
[z. ». angery, hangry] and answeren hokerly. 1440 /arto- 
nope 2556, | am wroth and in my hert angry. 1440 Prom). 
Parv., Angrye, /racundus, bilosus. 1547 J. Hevwoop Prez. 
& Epigr. (1867) 52 He that will be angry without cause, 
Must be at one without amendes. 1647 CowLey Dia- 
logue ix, in Mistr., \'m angry, but my wrath will prove, 
More Innocent than did thy Love. 1718 Lapv M. Mosta- 
Gue Lett. I. xxii.69 Very angry that I will not lie like other 
travellers. 1750 Jounson Ramébl. No. 74 ? 4 Angry without 
daring to confess his resentment. 1864 Burton Scot. Aér. 
I, iv. 191 Angry letters to his angrier mistress. 

b. Const. (of, for, upon, obs.) at, about, the oc- 
easion ; af a person when the subjective feeling is 
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denoted, zt a person when the anger is mani- 
fested ; but the tendeney is to se cet for both. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7703 There-at Ector was angry, 
& out of his wit. a1450 Awd. de da Tour (1868) 25 He was 
angri of her governaunce, 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour \. 
viij, God was therefore angry upon them. 1533 Lp, Beanens 
Froissart 1. ccxxxii. 317 Y* prince ., was in a maner angry 
of the honour y* sir heaian of Clesquy had gotten hun. 
1556 Chron. Grey riars (1852) 88 Some were very anggre 
wyth hymn because he sayd soo, 1579 Tomson Ca/vin's 
Serm. Tim. 115/2 Must they needes be angrie for it? 1599 
Suaks. //ex. V, tv. i. 217, I should be angry with you. 1 
— Timon wu. ii. 13 me angry at him. 1611 Bisce /’s. vin. 
11 God is angrie with the wicked every-day. — /iccles. v. 
6 Wherefore should God be angrie at thy voyce? 1740 
Cuesterr. Lett. 61 1, 173, I shall be very angry at you. 1778 
Burke Corr, (1844) II. 242 The people are angry with the 
ministry. 1875 fam. fer. 21 Aug. 263/2 Major Porter is 
so awfully angry about it. 1883 Srorrorn in //arfer's Mag. 
June 130/1, I felt a little angrier with myself. 

4. Of mood oraetion: Moved or exeited by anger. 

1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xxxiv. xxix, The spirite of pa- 
cience oth overcome the angry violence. 1670 Cotton 
Eespernon WM. 1X. 443 Vhe angry trade of War. 1855 TExsy- 
son Vand 1, vi. vil, A man’s own angry pride Is cap and 
bells for a fool. 1859 Geo. Exiot A. Bede 106 Even in his 
aoe moods. ; . 

. Bearing the physieal marks of anger, looking 
or acting as if in anger; as an angry countenance, 
an angry sky, angry billows. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 283 So bere I forth an angry snoute. 
1595 Suns. Yoh tv. ili. 149 Now .. Doth dogged warre 
bristle his angry crest. 1611 Bist /’rov. xxv. 23 An angrie 
countenance. 1687 Drypen //ind & /’. 11, 270 He sheathes 
his paws, uncurls his angry mane. 1756 Burke Sxudl. & A. 
Wks. I. 197 he angry tones of wild beasts. 1860 'yspace 
Glac. 1. § 25. 185 Angry masses of cloud. 1878 R. STEven- 
SON J/nland Voy., The water, yellow and turbulent, swung 
with an angry eddy.. and made an angry clatter along 
stony shores, 

6. Having the colour of an angry face, red. rare. 

1632 G. HerBert Vertue in Temple 80 Sweet rose, whose 
hue angrie and brave. 1823 Lamp £/ta Ser. 1. xvii. (1865) 
139 His waistcoat red and angry. 

7 Habitually under the influence of anger ; hot- 


tempered, irritable, cholerie, passionate. arch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) 1. 427 As nien in pis londe 
Beeb angry. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 736 
Some beestes .. be ryght wrathfull and angry. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Prov, xxi, 19 A chydinge and an angrie woman. 1650 
tr. Bacon's Life & Death 10 Vhe Turkey-Cock .. An Angry 
Bird, And hath exceeding white flesh. 1703 Rowe Ulysses 
lv, i. 1695 Honour, This busie, angry thing, that scatters 
Discord. 

8. Inflamed, smarting, as a sore. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb,) 21 Curst sores with often 
touching. waxe angry. 1611 FLorio, edignoni, angrie 
kihes, chilblanes, or bloodie falles. 1676 Wiseman (J.) This 
serum .. grows red and angry. 1863 ATKINSON Yorksh. 
Gloss., Angry, applied to a sore (1) that looks very red and 
inflamed, (2) or that is very irritable and painful. A/od. The 
gouty toe is very angry. 

9. Sharp, acrid in taste. 
tite. rare. 

c1325 ££, Addit. P. B. 1035 Alum & alka[t)ran that angré 
arn bobe. 1859 TENNYSON Lxtid 1082, I never ate with 
angrier appetite. 

O. Comb., as angry-eyed, -looking. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. #r. 34 That angry eyed, buttoned-up, 
inflammatory-faced old gentleman. 

+ Angry, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. Cf. to 
weary.) ‘lo make angry, anger, provoke. 

164z Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. i. 358 Nothing angrieth 
her so much as when modest men affect a deafnesse. 

+Angryable, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ANGRY + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being angry, iraseible. 

1662 J. Cuanpier Van Helmont's Oriatrike 165 Among 
angryable or wrathful Beings. /ézd. 304 The Schools do as- 
sign .. the angryable or wrothful power to the heart. 

Anguicular (#ngwi'kizlan, a. rare. [f. mod. 
L. anguicula (fem. dim. of anguis snake) + -AR.] 
Of or pertaining to duguicule or mieroseopie ‘eels.’ 

1755 B. Martin Mag, Arts & Sc. (ed. 3) 162 View 8 repre- 
sents the Anguiculz, or small microscopic eels in Vinegar 
or Paste. .in all their natural motions and Anguicular Forms. 

Anguiform ('ngwiffim), a. [f. L. angui-s 
snake +-FoRM ; cf. mod.Fr. auguiforme.] Having 
the shape of a serpent or snake; snake-shaped. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 130 The anguiform motion suspected 
by Newton, 1835 Kirsv Habits & Just. Anim. II. xvi. 68 
The anguiform Chilognathans represent the living and 
moving Serpent. 

+ Angui‘genous, 2. Obs.—° [f. L. angnigen-a 
(f. angus snake +-genus born)+-ous.] ‘ Engen- 
dered or begotten of serpents.’ Bailey 1731. 

t+ Anguille, anguelle. Ods. [a. Fr. anguille 
eel :—L, anguilla, dim. of anguis snake.] ‘A sort 
of small worms cast up by sick hawks.’ Phillips 
1658 ; whence in Bailey, etc. 

a1s00 Bk. Hawkyngin Rel. Ant. 1. 301 For wormys called 
anguilles. 

Anguilliform (Xngwiliffim), a. [f L. av- 
guill-a eel +-(1)FoRM.] — Eel-shaped. s 

1693 Phil. Trans. XV IL. 930 Our Author treats of Fishes, 
and begins with such as are Anguilliform. 1753 CHamBERs 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Membranes full of Anguillitorm worms, 
1858 CLark Van der Moctven's Zool, \\. 144 Zoarces, Vody 
elongate, anguilliform, with scales small. 

Anguillous (x-ngwilss), a. rare-". [f. as pree. 
+-0US.] Of the nature of an cel, eel-like. 


Sharp, keen, as. appe- 


ANGUISH. 


1704 Tyson Yellow Gurnard in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1752 
Even the Anguillous kind are Scaly. 

Anguillule (engwilizl). [mod. f. L. anguzl-a 
eel + -ULE dim. suffix ; cf. mod.Fr. anguillule.] A 
small eel-shaped creature; esf. one of the animal- 
cules of the family Azguzliulide, such as the ‘eels’ 
in sour paste or vinegar. 

1860 All Y. Round No. 45. 387 One anguillule is found in 
wet moss, green slime, rain water, 

Anguine (zngwin), 2. [a. L. anguin-us per- 
taining to a snake, f. azguzs snake: see -INE.] Of 
or resembling a snake or serpent. 

1657 Tomuinson Kexou’s Disp. 241 Four sorts of cucurbites, 
the greater, the lesser..or the anguine. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool.§ 501 The Anguine Lizard, alsoa native of South Africa, 
1871 Le Fanu Tenants of Malory xi. 54 Her beautiful eye- 
brows wore that anguine curve, which is the only approach 
to a scowl which painters accord to angels. 

Anguineal (&ngwin/al), a. rare-°. [f. L. 
anguine-us of the nature of a snake (f. azgzzs) + 
-AL.] = next. 

1731 Bairey, dugzineal Hyperbola [as CHAMBERS} see 
next}, 1847 in Craic. 

Anguineous (#yngwi'nias), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -oUS: see -Eous.] Of the nature or appear- 
ance of a snake; as in Angutncous Hyperbola, a 
name given by Newton to four of his curves of the 
second order. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Anguineous, of or belonging to a 
Snake. 1727-51 CuamBERs Cycé.s.v. Curve, That {hyper- 
bola] which cuts its asymptote with contrary flexures, and 
is produced both ways into contrary legs, axextneous or 
snake-like. 1858 Crank Van der Hoeven's Zool. 11. 285 
Body elongate, anguineous. 

Anguish (2 ngwif), 54. Forms: 3 anguise, 
-oise, 3-4 anguisse, -uysse, -usse, -uis, 3-5 
angus, 4 anguys, -wys(e, -wish(e, -uych, 4-5 
anguisshe, -wisshe, uyssh, -wisch(e, -uysch(e, 
4-6 anguysh, 5 angwich, -wysch, -wysshe, 5-6 
anguyshe, -uysshe, 4- anguish. [a. OFr. az- 
gutsse, angoisse (Pr. angotssa, It. angoscia) the 
painful sensation of choking :—L. angustza strait- 
ness, tightness, A/. straits, f. azzgzst-us narrow, tight, 
f. root angu- in ang(2)-cre to squeeze, strangle, 
cogn. w. Gr. dyx-ev.] Formerly with £7. 

1. Excruciating or oppressive bodily pain or 
suffering, such as the sufferer writhes under. 

c1220 Halt Meid. 35 Hwen hit ber to cumed pat sar sorhfule 
angoise. ax300 Pop. Sc. (Wright) 374 The bodi..in strong 
angusse doth smurte. ¢ 1380 Sz Ferzmd. 212 Hys wounde 
-. for angwys gan to chyne. 1382 Wycuir Zev. iv. 31 An- 
guysshes as of the child berere [1388 angwischis as of a 
womman childynge; 1611 the anguish as of her that bringeth 
forth her first child]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. 139 The 
peyne of helle.. is lik deth, for the horrible anguisshe [v.~. 
angwissh(e, -uysch, -uyssche, -wysshe]. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 238, I haue suffred many anguysshes of hungre. 1892 
Suaxs. Rom. & Ful... ii. 47 One paine is lesned hy anothers 
anguish. 1656 RipcLey Pract. Physick 150 If there be pain 
of the Stomach, anguish, heat. 1758 S. Haywarp Serv. 
xvii. 520 His [Job's] body was full of anguish. 1880 CypLes 
Hum, Exp. ii. 70 The anguish of corns and toothache. 

2. Severe mental suffering, excruciating or op- 
pressive grief or distress. 

¢ 1230 ducr. RX. 234 In the muchel anguise aros be muchele 
mede. 1297 R. Giouc, 177 In gret anguysse and fere 
Wepynde byuore bekyng. c1325 £. £. Addit. P.C. 325 When 
bacces of anguych wat3 hidinmysawle. 1382 Wyc.ir Prov. 
xxi. 23 Who kepeth his mouth and his tunge, kepeth his 
soule fro anguysschis. c1q4s50 A/erlix 64 Grete angwysshe 
that he suffred for the love of Ygerne. 1583 StanyHuRST 
Aeneis u. (Arb.) 46 With choloricque fretting I dumpt, and 
ranckled in anguish. 1611 Biste ¥Yoé vii.11, I wil speake in 
the anguish of my spirit. 1678 JENKINS in Pepys VI. 125 An 
honest man. . full of Anguishes for his King and his Country. 
1769 Funius Lett. xxiii. 105 You may see with anguish how 
much .. authority you have lost. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. 
xxxiv, The deep anguish of despair. 

+3. Anguish of weathering: stressof weather. Oés. 

¢1450 Loneticu Grail xxxv. 50 Angwisch of wedering made 
vs hider to go, 

4. Comb., as anguish-stricken, -tori. 

1810 Coteripce /riend wy, ili, (1867) 242 The anguish- 
stricken wife of Toxaris. 

Anguish (xngwif), v. Forms: 4 anguise, 
anguisse, 4-5 anguysch(e, angwische, ang- 
wishe, 6 anghysshe, 6- anguish.  [a. OFr. 
anguisste-r, angotsste-r:—L. angustia-re to straiten, 
distress, f. azgustia: see prec.] 

1. To distress with severe pain or grief, excruciate. 

¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. i, viii. 80 Euery delit .. anguisseb 
hem wib prikkes pat vsen it, 1388 Wycuir Ger. xxxi. 40 Y 
was angwischid in dai and ny3t with heete and frost. 1560 
J. Heywoop Sevzeca’s Thyestes Argt. (1581) 21 Thiestes.. 
knowing he had eaten his owne children, was wonderfully 
anguished. 1627 FettHam Resolves 1. viii. (1677) 11 Sores are 
not to be anguish’t with a rustic pressure. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 

IV. 341/1 s.v. Charade, My first. .anguishes the toe of a man, 

1855 Cot. WiseMAN /aédzo/a 338 It was..the making him 
doubly a fratricide, which deeply anguished her. 

+2. refl. Obs. rare. 

1538 Latimer Serm. & Kent. (1845) 397, I will no longer 
anguish myself with a matter that I cannot remedy. 

3. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) To distress oneself, 
suffer severe pain or sorrow. 

1330 R. Bruxnne Chron. 132 Kyng Henry .. anguised 
greuosly, pat Thomas was so slayn. 1601 J. Werver A/irr. 

Martyrs Dijb, Whose soules with sin-empoisning hate did 
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anguish. 1624 Barcrave Seri. 36 Thy bones anguish, thy 
limbes sinke under thee, 1820 Keats fsabedia vii, He had 
waked and anguished A dreary night of love and misery. 
+4. ?To sinother, quash, crush, put down. (Cf. 
OFT. angotssier = ‘serrerfortement, presser, étreindre 
vivement, sans idée desouffrance.’ Godef.) Ods. rare. 

1soz Ord. Cryst. Aen \W. de Worde) u1. iii. 157 The .vii. 
maner of almesdede spyrytuall is to hyde, to couer, and to 
anghysshe y* yll and defame of his neyboure. 

+ A-nguish, -guis, -guissh, a. Obs. rare. [a. 
OFT, adj. azguzs, angots, cited by Godefroi in fem, 
angoisse: see ANGUISH sb.] Excruciating, exceed- 
ingly distressing. 

c1400 Test. Love u. (1560) 289/1 For badde thinges and 
anguis wretchednes been passed. 1475 CaxTon Fason 42 
The moost, anguisshyst dethe that ony man may endure. 

Anguished (z'ngwift), AA/. z.; also anguisht. 
{f. ANGUISH v. + -ED.] 


1. Distressed with severe pain or grief; tormented. 

1382 Wycuiir ov. ii. 8 My soule was angwishid in me. 
1627 FertHam Resolves 1. xlvii. (1677) 74 The spirits shrink 
inward, and retire to the anguisht heart. 1818 Art of Pre- 
serv. Feet 50 Anguished sufferers try these panaceas. 1857 
Miss WinkwortH 7auler’s Sern. xxv. 391 The thorns of an 
anguished conscience. 

2. Expressing pain, full of anguish, agonized. 

c1800 SouTHEY Race of Bangio Wks. II. 155 The anguish’d 
shriek, the death-fraught groan. 1864 NEALE Seaton. Poems 
7 The ocean with unwonted roar, And anguish’d moan, shall 
vex his shore. 

Anguishful (x ygwifful), ¢. rare. [f. ANGUISH 
5b,+-FUL.] Full of anguish, distressing. 

1847 SARA CoreripcE Alem, & Lett. II. 137 The.. oft-re- 
peated agonies and anguishful trials of the Romish heroine. 

A-nguishing, vé/. sb. 20Obs. rare. [f. AN- 
GUISH v.+-ING1.] The action of afflicting with 
severe pain ; affliction, torment. 

1521 St. Werburge Prol., O cruell deth .. Thou causest wo, 
languor, and anguissyng. @1617 Hieron HWés. II. 204 This 
renting of the heart, and anguishing of the bones. 

Anguishing (xngwifin), Af/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-1nc*.] Deeply distressing or afflicting, agonizing. 

¢ 1680 PorpacE J/ystic Div.(1683) 118 The Eternal Anguish- 
ing Fire-Spirit. 1761 Law Com/f. Weary Pilgr. (1809) 107 
The anguishing terrors of thy soul. 1810 CAMPBELL Poems 
I. 128 Heaven’s mercy relieying Each anguishing wound. 


+Anguishment. Ods. rare. [a. OFT. an- 


goissement, f.angoissier: see ANGUISH Z. and -MENT.] 


Torment, torturing ; severe suffering. 

1992 WyRLeyY A rmorie 129 When we are with anguishment 
distrest. 1655 H. VauGHAaN Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 33 His 
Agonie And moving anguishments. 

+ Anguishness. Oés. rare—'. [f. ANGUISH a. 

+-NESS.} Sore distress, torment. 


a1564 Becon Chr. Kut. Wks. 1844, 628 Upon them which 
do service unto unrighteousness .. anguishness shall come. 


+ Atnguishous, 2. Ods. or dial. Forms: 3 
anguisuse, -ussus, -uysous, 3-4 anguyssous, 
4 angwisous, 4-5 anguisschous, -wischous(e, 
-uissous, -wissous, -wysshous, -uissheous, 5 


.anguisshous, -uysshous(e, -wisshous, -wysch- 


schous, 4-6 anguishous. [a. OFr. azguissus, 
-ussus, -uessous, later -otsseux :—late L. angustias- 
um, f. angustia: see ANGUISH sé. and -ovs.] 

1. actively, Fraught with anguish, attended with 
much suffering ; tormenting, distressing. 

C1230 4zcr. R, 112 Pe anguisuse deade f he schulde bolien. 
¢1374 CHaucer Jroy/us ut. 816 Ful angwysshous than is.. 
quod she, Condicioun of veyn prosperite. 1481 CaxTon 
Myrr, w. xviii. 107 {In helle] is the fyre so ouer moche 
ardaunt hote and anguysshous. 1554 PHitpoT Lxai. & 
Wit. (1842) 415 The thing was. .anguishous to his country, 
and grievous to all good men. — : : 

2. passively, Full of anguish, oppressed with pain 
or grief, sore distressed. 

1297 R. Giouc. 222 Kyng Arture was anguysous.. Pat pe 
luper traytor adde of scaped hym. c¢1386 CHAUCER Pers. 
7. 230 My soule was anguissheous withinne me [v. ~ ang- 
wissous, -Uissous, -uysshous, -wisshous]. ¢1450 LoneLicu 
Grail x\v.93 He sawh. .Qure lord ful angwischous and al to- 
rent. ¢1480 Aerdiz xv. 232 Thei were full anguysshouse for 
the grete losse that thei hadden. 1875 Gloss. Lanc. Dial. 
s.v., He lookt quite anguishous, an aw felt sorry for him. 

3. Anxious. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 240 Holie meditaciuns.. anguisuse bonen. 
a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 366 Whanne pu lest him pe cupe iseo 
Wel angussus he wile beo. ¢1314 Gay Warw.75 Herhaud 
to nim angwisous thai were. 1503 SAeph. Aad. (1656) xlii, 
Feet flat and short, signifieth an anguishous person, of small 
wisedom. 7 

+ Anguishously, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+-LY2; answering to OFr. angiudssousement.] 
Distressingly, grievously ; with much suffering. 

c14go LoneLicu Grail xiv. 759 Angwisschously ascryed 
they were, And slayn, takyn, and maymed, many were there. 
1475 Caxton Yason 17b, Alle were hurte, that one more 
angusshously thene that other. c1s00 New Notbrowne 
Mayd 46 He wyll not..hym applye My wordes to here, 
That bought hym dere, On crosse anguyously. : 

Angular (epgizli1), a. [ad. L. angular-is, f. 
angul-us ; see ANGLE and -AR. Cf. Fr. azgudlaire.] 

1. Having an angle or angles, sharp-comered. 

1598 Frorio, 7riangolare, three angular, hauing three 
corners, three cornered. «@ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 240 
Enormous greatnesses, which are So disproportion’d and so 
angulare. 1664 Power £2/. Philos. 1. 55 Hairs..are none 
of them Cylindrical, but angular and corner’d. 1756 Burke 
Subl. & B. Wks. I. 238 Perfectly beautiful bodies are not 


ANGULARNKESS. 


composed of angular parts. 1857 Henrrey Elem, Bot. § 58 
A stem is..angular when the section is polygonal. 1878 
GREEN Coa/ii. 55 Nearly all the grains of quartz are angular. 

b. Of writing: Having the turns angled instead 
of rounded, as in German handwriting. 

1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 41 His handwriting was clear, 
angular, and unimpassioned. i 

2. Of or pertaining to an angle: a. Constituting 
an angle, sharp corner, or apex ; also fig. 

1597 J. Kine Yonah xxiii. (1864) 145 The night which 
followed the sabbath of the Jews was the angular night .. 
for both it belonged to the Sabbath preceding, and must be 
ascribed again unto the Christian Sabbath. 1675 Ocitsy 
rit. Introd., The next Angular Point being at Ivy Bridg. 
1699 Newton Ofticks (J.), The angular point where the 
edges of the knives meet. 1831 Brewster Offics xi. 98 At 
the angular termination of bodies these fringes widen. 1855 
Owen Skel. & Teeth 18 In the cod there is a small separate 
bone, below the joint of the articular, forming an angle there, 
and called the ‘angular piece.’ 

b. Placed in or at an angle. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 336 The frontal is con- 
tinued downwards by the side of the root of the nose, under 
the name of the angular vein. 1874 BouTELL Arms & Arm. 
v.78 The space between the angular bands. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Angular artery .. The terminal branch of the facial 
artery. 

ec. Measured by angle. 

1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 129, I call.. the motion of the 
Biasses.. the Angular or Curve Motion. 1785 Reip /vtel/. 
Powers 159 Astronomers call it angular distance. 1796 
Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 116/2 Angular Motion, is the motion 
of a body which moves circularly about a point. Thus, a 
pendulum has an angular motion about its centre of motion; 
and the planets have an angular motion about the sun. 1867 
J. Hoce Afzcrose.1. ii. 41 Having an angular aperture of 60°. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text.-bk. 396 The angular divergence, or 
distance of the axis of the first leaf from the second. 

3. Of personal appearance: Having the joints and 
bony protuberances prominent, through deficiency 
of roundness and plumpness in the fleshy parts. 
Of action: Moving the limbs in angles, jerky, 
abrupt, ungraceful, awkward. 

1850 Biackie 2 schylus 1, Pref. 45 Their movements were 
slow, their gesticulations abrupt and angular. 1858 Hotmes 
Aut. Breakf. T., The angular female in black bombazine. 
1880 M¢eCartHy Own Time IV. 1. 61 His gestures were 
angular and ungraceful. 

4. Of character: Stiff and formal; hard and 
wanting suavity; crotchety and deficient in savozy 
Jaire ; wnaccommodating ; cantankerous. 

1840 HawrHorne Biog. Sk. (1879) 180 Here follow many 
bows and a deal of angular politeness on both sides. 1851 
Rytanp Neander's Planting of Chr. Il. 204 Rugged and 
angular natures. 1870 Dickens £. Drood 62 As a particu- 
larly angular man, I do not fit smoothly into the social circle. 

5. Astrol. Of an ‘angle’: see ANGLE 56.2 8. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. x. (1847) 133/2 The supernal in- 
fluence of schemes and angular aspects. 

6. -angular, -angled, as in ACUTANGULAR, etc. 

Angularity (zpgivletiti). [f. L. angelar-is 
ANGULAR +-ITY.] 

1. The quality or state of being angular; the 
having sharp or prominent comers. 

1642 H. More Song of Soud ui... xxxviil, What body ever 
yet could figure show Perfectly perfect, as rotundity Exactly 
round, or blamelesse angularity? 1646Sir T. Browne Psexud. 
Ef. 84 Glasse grossely or coursely powdered.. by reason 
of its acutenesse and angularity. .excoriatesthe parts through 
which it passeth. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 173 Volcanic 
grits are distinguished by the angularity of the particles. 

b. concer. in p/. Angular outlines, sharp corners. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 259 Dried apples be- 
come one solid breccial mass of compacted angularities. 
1859 OWEN Mammalia App. B. 84 The shaft of the humerus 
..1s peculiarly rounded ..and offers none of those angu- 
larities and ridges. 1880 Howetrs Undisc. Country vi. 104 
The bold angularities of the fashionable female scrawl. 

2. Of personal appearance: Want of rounded 
outline. Of manner: Want of suavity, crankiness. 

1848 Dickens Dombey (C.D. ed.) 5 Miss Tox’s dress .. had 
a certain character of angularity and scantiness. 1878 SEELEY 
Stein I. 310 The angularity and combativeness of Stein’s 
manner. 


Angularly (engiclali), adv. 
+-LY*.] In an angular manner. 


1. In or with angles; so as to form an angle. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rew. (T.), A labyrinthean face, 
now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. «@ 1691 
Boye (J.), Another part of the same solution afforded us an 
ice angularly figured. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 162 A 
piece of Timber growing angularly, or crooked. 1794 SutLi- 
van View Nat. I. 467 A crystaline substance... angularly 
arranged. 1880 GuNTHER Fishes 54 Angularly bent, so as 
to consist of a vertical and horizontal limb. 

2. At (acute) angles, obliquely, diagonally, from 
corner to corner. Also fig. . 

1471 Caxton Chesse 150 Goyng cornerly or angularly sygne- 
fyeth cautele orsubtilytye. 16g0 J. Weekes 77vuth's Conj?. 
Pref. Aijb, Look not in an oblique manner or angularly 
upon the persons. 1808 J. Wesster Nat. Phil, 18 If the 
plates be placed angularly, or touch each other at one of the 
ends. 1830 Lytton Paul Clif. i. 2 A blanket, stretched 
angularly from the wall to the chimney. 

3. Of personal appearance: see ANGULAR 3. 

1846 Por IWs, (1864) III. 35 He is about five feet seven 
inches high.. angularly proportioned. 1849 Dickens Barz, 
Rudge xxxv. (C, D. ed.) 165 Gashford .. was angularly made. 


A‘ngularness. ?0¢s. rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being angular; angularity. 


1731 in Baitey; whence in Jounson, etc. 


{f. ANGULAR 


ANGULARY. 


+Angulary, z. Obs. rare—'._[f. L. angul-us 
(see ANGLE) +-any: there was no L. angulirt-us.] 
Situated at the comers, being at angles. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv, ii, (1860) 144 The quene foloweth 
ynto two angularye places after the maner of the alphyn. 

Angulate (x ngislét), a. [ad. L. axguddt-us pa. 
pple. of angula-re, f. angul-us anangle.) Formed 
with corners; angled, cornered. 

1794 Martyn Rousscan’s Bet. xvi, 189 The stalk is hairy, 
angulate and unbranched. 1852 Dana Crust.1, 260 Carpus 
angulate at inner apex. ; } 

Angulate (xngislelt), v. [f prec. or its L. 
source.} To make angulate, or cornered. 

1880 J. Watson in Frod. L. S. XV. 228 The upper carinal 
thread beconies much the most dominaut and angulates the 
whorls, 

Angulated (ngizleittd), pp/. a. [f. L. angu- 
lit-us ANGULATE + -ED, by assimilation to Ing. pa. 
pples.} Made to have angles, cornered. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, A cheeff pale angulatit [L. 
angidation) of asure and golde. 1695 Woopwarp .Vat. //isé. 
Eart/tw.(1723) 198 Angulated Colunins .. of six Sides. 1769 
Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herb, (1812) 41 The stalks [of the Bramble} 
are..angulated. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 11. 183 
The bill is.. thick, strong, and angulated. 1867 Vat. J/ag. 
I. 368 A curiously angulated chrysalis. 

Angulately, a/v. [f. ANcutate+-L¥2.) In 
an angulate manner; with angles or corners. 

1848 Dana Zoopd. 503 Surface angulately rough, or covered 
with very irregular polygonal prominences. ; 

Angulation (engivlzifon). [u. of action f. L. 
angulat-us (see ANGULATE), as if ad. L. *asgz/a- 
tion-em.] A making angulate; angular or cor- 
nered formation, or position. 

1869 Huxveyin ¥rud. Geol. Soc. XXV1. 38 The acute angu- 
lation of the union of the scapula and coracoid. 1880 J. 
Watson in Fraud. Linn, Soc. XV. 90 Suture linear, but 
strongly marked by the angulation of the whorls. 

Angulato- (z:ngivléite-), comb. f. L. angulat- 
. us used advb.=ANGULATELY; as in angulato- 
gibbous, gibbous with an angulate tendency ; 
angulato-sinuous, sinuous or winding with the 
curves angled. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1,352 Carapax angulato-gibbous. /ézd. 
873 Finger 2 angulato-sinuous on outer margiu. 

Anguliferous (xngivli-féras), a. [f. L. angel- 
us ANGLE + -(1)FEROUS bearing.) ‘Applied toashell 
which has the last whorl angulated.’ Craig 1847. 

+ Angulization. Ods. [f. L. angul-us after 
crystallization. = ANGULATION. 

1676 SHADWELL Virtuosa w. Wks. 1720 I. 386 To Fluidity... 
so to Angulization, then Christallization, 

Angulo- (x:ngizlo-), combining form of L. az- 
gulus \see ANGLE sb,2) used advb., as in angulo- 
dentate, angularly toothed. 

1829 Lovpoun Cycé, Plants, Angulo-dentate. 

Angulometer (xngivleméta1). rare. [f. prec. 

+-METER.] An instrument for measuring external 
angles. a 

18sgin Worcester. 1880 Knicut Dict. Meck. 1.106 A try- 
square may be terined an angulometer, ‘a bent measure.’ 

Angulose (egisldus), a. rare. [ad. L. an- 
gulos-us : see ANGULOUS and -OSE.] = ANGULOUS. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XX1. 66 Indian Mallows.. bring forth 
Seeds either angulose or round. 1853 Mayne xf. Le.r., 
aingudosus, Full of angles or corners, angulose or angulous. 

+Angulo'sity. Ovs-° [f. L. angulés-us+ 
TY.) The quality of having angles, cornered 
character. 

1706 in PHituirs. 1755 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

nguloso- (zengizldu:so-), comb. f. L. angulosus, 
used advb.; as in anguloso-gibbous, gibbous with 
the curved sides almost forming angles. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 617 Lobules .. anguloso-gibbous.. 

Angulous (xngizlas), a. ? Obs. [a. Fr. angu- 

leux, ad. L. angulos-us, f. angulus : see ANGLE and 
-0Us.] Having angles or comers; angular. 
, 1656 Stancey //ist. Philos, V1. m1. 28 As to figure they are 
infinite; angulous, not-angulous, strait and round. 1665 
GLaNviLL Sceps, Sci. vii. 37 Held together by hooks, and 
angulous involutions, 172§ Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Sow- 
Thistle, The Stemis angulous. 1853 [See ANGULOSE.] 

| Amguria (&ngitioria), Ao’. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dyyouptoy a water melon.) A genus of plants of 
the gourd family; also their fruit. 

1611 Coryat Craucditics 258 Anguria, the coldest fruite in 
taste that ever I did eate. 1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
The black seeded citrudor Anguria, 1869 Eng. Mech. 6 Aug. 
446/3 Anguria .. The plant now so called is a kind of gourd. 

+ Angu'st, 2. Ods. [a. Fr.anguste (Cotgr. 1611), 
ad. L, angust-us narrow, f. ang-dre to choke, squeeze 
tight.] Strait, narrow, compressed. 

1599 A. M. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physic 61/1 An angust neckede 
glasse. /dfd. 338/1 If so be the wounde weare anguste, or 
closed together, 1621 Burton Amat, Aled. u. ii. in. (1651) 
251 If.. the aire be so angust, what proportion is there be- 
tween the other three Elements and it? 166x Lovee His?. 

An, & Min. Introd., A great intestine, like that of a dogge, 
angust, and of a long figure. 

+ Angustate, v. Ods. rare—". [f. L. angustat- 
ppl. stem of angustd-re to narrow, f. angusl-us 
natrow.] To make narrow, contract. 


1657 Tom.inson Nezon's Disp. 694 It angustates aud con- 
stringes laxer parts. 
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Angustate (#ngz'ste't), a. [ad. L. angusédt- 
us: see pree. and ANGUST.] Narrowed. (Said of 
leaves narrowed at the base.) 

1847in Craic. Afod. Leaves lanceolate, angustate, sessile. 

+ Angustated, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
with ppl. ending -Ep.] Narrowed, contracted. 

1615 Crook Sadly of Man 787 His Venter or lielly is an- 
gustated or straightned [¢. ¢. straitened). 

Angustation (angistérfon). 700s. [n. of ac- 
tion f. L. agusid-re to narrow: see -ATION.] The 
action of narrowing, straitening ; contraction. 

1651tr. Bacon's Life & Death 8 Vhere is simple Contraction 
and Angustiation or Straitning. 1676 Wiseman (J.), Ob- 
struction of the vein somewhere in its passage, by some 
angustation upon it. 1853 in Mayne /i.r/. feex. 

Angusti- (ingzsti-), combining form of L. 
angustus Narrow; as in angustifoliate, -ous, 
narrow-leaved, angustirostrate, with narrow beak. 


| Angu'stia. Obs. rare—'. [L.. angustia nar- 
rowness, in f/. -8, straits.] Straits, difficulties. 

1682 Sik T. Browne Chr. Alorads (1756) 81 They ever: 
lastingly struggle under their angustia’s. 

+Angu'stity. Os. rare—'. [ad. late L. an- 
gustitdl-cn, n. of state f. angust-us.]=next. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk, Physic 103/1 Heerwith hath 
on bine curede whoe throughe the angustitye of his Brest 
oftentimes fell downe to the earth. 

+ Angu'stness. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ancust + 
-NEss.] Narrowness, tightness, contraction. 

1599 A. M. Gadelhoner's Bh. Physic 101/2 Pilles .. for the 
Coughe, and angustnes of the Brest. 

Angustu'ra, or Angostura. A town on tlie 
Orinoco, now called Ciudad Bolivar. It gives its 
name to a bark, valuable as a febrifuge and tonic, 
the produce of Ga/rfea or Cusparia febrifiuga. 

1791 A. Branne (¢itée) Experiments and Observations on 
the Angustura Bark. 1840 Pereira A/a. Jed, 1204 Angos- 
tura bark... was first publicly noticed in the Lomdon Medlt- 
cal Fouruad for 1789. 1866 Masters in Treas, Hot, 517 The 
means, chemical and otherwise, of distinguishing the true 
from the false Angostura barks. 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen 
111. 191 Propped up with sherry and Angostura bitters, 
1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd. Suppl. 87 Sections of true An- 
gustura bark. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Augustura, 

Anhad, obs. form of ONEHOUD, unity. 

An-hand, on hand: sce AN fref. and [1anp. 


+ Anha‘ng, v. Obs. 3-5. Forms: a. strong: 
nf. anhon. /a. ¢. anheng, -hong, -hunge. /’a. 
pple. anhongen, -hong(e, -hon. 8B. weak: Jf. 
anhonge(n, anhang. Ja. pple. anhonged, -od, 
(5 enhonged). [app. 2 variant of AHANG :—OE. 
ahdn (:—*ahahan, *ahangan) through confusion of 
An- pref. 1 and A- pref. 1. The weak conjugation 
of the pa. pple. exemplifies the ultimate levelling 
of OF. Adz trans. and Aangian intr., and their re- 
spective compounds.]} To hang. a. frans. 

a, 1z06 Lay. 1023 Pat he sculde beon anhongen. 
22628 He wolde hine slzn oder anhon. /6/e’. 29358 And an- 
heng alle pa munkes. 1297 R. Giouc. 509 Harmles me him 
nom..& supbe anhunge him. ¢1380 S/r Fes wtb, 2 362 Pan 
schullep pay peues.. Beo to-drawe and eke an-honge. 

B. 1205 Lay. 13166 Swor.. Pat he hine wolde anhongen 
{1zsoanhonge]. c1305 Oxf Stud. in E. E. P. (1862) 40 What 
is be man: pat 3und anhongod is. 1340 Ayend. 51 Panne 
he becomp.. pyef, and panne me hine anhongep. 1400 
Rom. Rose 453 She shulde anhonged be. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
ut. xxiv, To be enhonged by the halse. 

b. zr. 

@1300 A’, Horn 328 Schame mote pu fonge And on hise 
rode anhonge. 

[ad. 


Anharmonic (:nharmg nik), a. ash. 
Fr. anharmonique, {. Gr.dv- not + dppourx-ds Har- 
monic.] Not harmonic. Applied to the section of 
a line by four points 4, 4, C, D, when their mutual 


Lbid. 


AB AD 
distances are such that —~ —~; the 

C& CT? 
ratio between these two quotients is called the az- 
harmonic ralio of AC. 

1863 SALMON Conic Sect. 57 This ratio is called the An- 
harmonic ratio of the pencil. 1865 C. Price 7ril. Covr- 
dinates 45 For a system of four points (or lines) there are but 
six different Anharmonic ratios. 1881 Atheneum 13 Aug. 
205/1 Anharmonic section. 

An-haste, in haste: see AN pref. and Haste sé. 

+ Anhaunce, -anse, v. O/s. [variant of En- 
HANCE: see ANn- pref. 4.) To raise up; exalt, extol. 

1297 R. Grouc. 458 Panne 3¢ noblemen an hansyeb 3oure 
po3t. @1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 48 Pe holi rode was ifounde 
.. in may, And auhansed [’eron A/S, honoured] was in sep- 
tembre. ¢1450 Pol. Poems 239 Idylnesse and thefte..On 
the galwys they scholde anhaunse. ¢1450 Lonenicn Grail 
lili. 3x Forto anhawncen there goddis name. 

+ Anheatt, v. Ods. [OF. onhetan to make hot: 
see AN- pref. 1 and IlkatT v.] ¢rans. To heat, in- 
flame. 2zz¢7. To become hot or inflamed. 

¢12560 O. Kent. Serm. in E. E. Misc. 30 Wyn pat..an-het 
alle bo bet hit drinked £ betokned alle bo pet bied an-héet of 
pe luue of ure lorde. 1340 Ayendb, 131 Pise wordle pet ne is 
bote .. a fornays anhet niid uerofzenne. /é/d. 108 Panne an- 
het be guode herte and trewe and him wrebep to him-zelue. 

+ Anhearve, v. Ods. 2-3. Jif. anhebben; 
Ya, t. anhof, anhefde. [?OE. oxhebban: see AN- 
pref. i and Heave v.; but perh. for AHEAVE (see 
AN- 5).] To lift up; a/so, to hold up, sustain. 


is unequal to 


ANHUNGERED. 


c1200 Trin, Coll, Hom.177 De water stormes an-hefden 
here stefne. rz0g Lay. 16699 Samuel pat sweord an-hof 
[rzsovpheof]. /éid¢. 12627 An oder halue we habbeod mare 
pene we majen an-hebben. md 

+ Anhe'lant, cz. Ods. rare—!. [ad. 1. anhélant- 
em, pr. pple. of anhéla-re: see ANMELE.)  TBreath- 
ing, inhaling. 

1764 Ann, Keg. 1411 ‘he anhelent tubes by which trees 
suck their nourishment from the carth. , 

Anhelation (xnh/lé'fau). arch. [a. Fr. anhd- 
lation, ad... anhélation-em, f.anhéli-re: see next.) 

1. A breathing with difficulty, panting ; shortness 
of breath, asthma. 

1623 Cockenan, Anhelation, the Vissique. 1655 CuLPEPE!’ 
Riverius vu. i. 148 (na Dispnua, the breath is thick, with- 
out noise or auhelation, 1794 Panty Vat, [head x.§ ; (1829) 
159 Ina city-feast, for example, what deylutition, what an- 
helation! 1839 Hoorrr Aled. Dict. 547 A permanent diffi- 
culiy of breathing or anhelation. _ ; ; 

2. fig. Vanting, aspiration (a/zeranobjectof desire). 

@ 1631 Donne Serm. vii. 73 Our Auhelation and panting 
alter the Joyes of the Kingdom of Heaven. 1695 Brack MorE 
Pr. Arth. t. 903 When his exhaling Soul to Heav’n aspires, 
In sacred Auhelations, and inflam’d Desires. : 

+ Anhe'le, v. Uds.; also 4-5 anele. [a. OFr. 
anele-r, anhele-r to breathe, cogn. w. Pr. anelar, 
It. anelare -—L. anhéhire to pant; f. an-~ ambi on 
both sides, doubtfully + Aa/are to breathe.) 

l. ? To blow, puff. 

61340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 723 He werre3 .. Bobe wyth bulle3 
& bere3.. And ctayne3, pat hym a-nclede, of pe lieze felle. 

2. fig. To pant for, aspire /o. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron, v. x. 480 Constantynys sonny's thre 
Dat anelyd to ges Ryawte. 1536 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. 
Conv. 1.49 With most fervent desire, they anheale, breathe, 
and gape for the fruit of our convocation. 

Anhele, obs. form of ANNEAL. 

+ Anhe‘led, f7/.a. Obs. rare. [f. ANHELE + 
-ED.] Breathing, or breathed out, with painoreffort. 

1644 England's Tears in tart. Altsc. NV. 452 The poor 
labourer, who useth to mingle the morning dew with his 
anheled sweat. 1666 ItLount Glossogr., Anheled, which 
breatheth with pain or difficulty, puffed up, brokenwinded. 

+ Anhelo:se, 2. ?0ds. rare. [f. L. anhél-uy 
panting +-osg, as if ad. L. *anhélos-us.] =next. 

1731 Dawey, Anhelose, fetching breath quick and short; 
puffing and blowing. 1808 MacvonaLp Jeleyr. Comm. 59 
{It} rendered him so constantly anhelose. : 

+ Anhe'lous, ¢. Ods. [f. L. anhél-us panting, 
puffing + -ous; cf. Fr. anzheélewx.] Short of breath, 
short-winded, panting. 

1661 S. Svoxe Deceiv. Deceiz’d 12 Rude anhelous pantings, 
and interrupt breathings at Devotion. 1684 tr. Sonet’s 
Merc. Compit, v\. 182 Anhelous or Short-breathed Fevers 


have their name from difficult aud anhelons respiration. 1880 
in Syd. Soc. Le.r. 


Anhidrotic (exnhidrgtik), a. and sé. Wed. [f. 
Gr. dy not + iSpwrex-ds sudorific, f. tipws sweat.] 
A. adj. Tending to check perspiration. B. 5d. A 
medicinal agent of this nature. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., -nhidrotics ..sponging the surface 


of the body with cold mineral or vegetable acids .. internal 
administration of dilute phosphoric acid, etc. 

An-high, -hegh, -hey(e, on high: see AN- prep. 
and Hicu. 

+ Anhi‘gh(e, v. 045.4; also anhe3i, anheighe. 
{prob. for a-Aigh (see AN-fref.5):—OE. *a-hedn, 
cogn. w. OL[G. irhiéhan (mod.G. erhdhen), Goth. 
ushauhjan ; peth. a later formation on AN- pref. 1 

+hegh-en, high-en, to exalt: see Wien v.} 

1. /rans. To exalt, raise, advance, promote. 

1340 A yenb, 42 Huanne hi wyllep .. hare uryendes an he3y 
ine dingnetes of holi cherch. /é¢d. 23 ‘To miszigge to ham 
pet he wyle harmi, him uor to anhe3i. 

b. To lift up on the gallows, hang. 


€1330 Arth. & Alert. 2366 Told hem this vilanie And seyd 
he wold hom anheighe. 


2. ¢ntr. To raise itself, mount up, increase. 

1340 Ayend. 49 pis zenne anhe3ep and lo3ep be pe stat of 
pe persones pet hit dop. 

Anhistous (exnhi-stas), a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. 
dav priv. + ior-dv web, tissue + -0US ; cf. Fr. anhiste.] 
Of tissue: Without recognizable structure. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Anhit, v. Ods. rare. [f. An pref. 1 + Hr, ad. 
ON. hitia.) To hit, strike against. 

1297 R. Giovc. 185 Arture azen pe brest ys felawe uorst 
anhytte. @1300 A. Horn 711 Wel sone bute pu flitte Wip 


swerde ihe pe anhitte. c1gasg ZF. E. Addit. P. C. 411 So hat3 
anger onhit his hert. 


An-honest, for o1-hones?, north. f. UN-HONEST a. 

Anhungered (&nhz'ngaid), ppl. a. arch. [app. 
for earlier a-hungred (an- for a- before vowel: see 
AN- pref. 5) :—of-hungred:~O¥. of-hyngrod (cf. 
a-thirst, OE. of-pyrsted, a-down, OE. of-diine): see 
A-HUNGERED, OF-HUNGERED. ater variants were 
EN-HUNGERED, IN-HUNGERED; the sequence being 
apparently of-, a-, an-, en-, ¢n-.] 

1. Overcome with hunger, hungry. _ 

¢1300 A. Adis. 1229 The folk and the poraile weoren an- 
hungred. 1377 Lanai. ?. PZ. B. x. 59 (Oriel M5.) Bothe an- 
hungred [z.7. afyngerd, a-hungred] and a-prist. 1398 Tr. 
visa Barth. De P.R. v1. ix. (1495) 195 Uhe nouryce fedyth 
the childe whan it is an hungred. 1526 Tixoare ./a¢?. xii. 
1 His disciples wer anhongred. 1557 Gever"., anhongred. 
1611 & 1881 Revised, an hungred. 


AN-HUNGRY. 


2. fig. Eagerly desirous, longing. 

1848 Lowett Poct. IWks. 1879, 398 Anhungered for some 
joy untried. 1881 SwinpurneE Jlary Stuart iv.i, My people 
seems in sooth Hot and anhungered on this trail of hers. 


+ An-hu‘ngry, @. Ods. rare. [variant of A- 
HUNGRY, the a- or az- being due to assoc. with 
a-hungered, an-hungered, though perhaps meant 
to be intensive.] Hungry, in a hungry state. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. i. 209 They said they were an hungry: 
sigh’d forth Prouerbes; That Hunger broke stone wals: 
that, dogges must eate. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 123 
Many times we were forced to remain an hungry. 

Anhurned, obs. form of ONE-HORNED /7/. a. 
Anhydric (enhoi-drik), a. [f. Gr. avidp-os 
waterless + -IC.]= ANHYDROUS. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Anhydride (nhoi-draid). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
avvdp-os waterless (f. dv priv. + ¥Swp water) + -IDE.] 
A chemical compound formed by the union of oxy- 
gen with another element, without hydrogen, but 
which, on exposure to water, absorbs hydrogen and 
becomes an acid. Also called axhydrous acids, 
because they are produced by expelling the water 
containing all the hydrogen) from oxy-acids. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 295 Very few triatomic anhy- 
drides are yet known. Phosphoric anhydride, P2Os, is the 
only well known member of this class. 1869 Exg. Mech. 


g Apr. 58/2 Sulphuric anhydride SO, when added to water, 
takes up the oxygen to form a new acid radical. 

Anhydrite (enhai-droit). AZ. [mod. f. Gr. 
avvdp-os waterless + -ITE min. form.; so named by 
Werner.] Anhydrous gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxx. 252 Augite, Anhydrite, Axinite. 
1842 T. Granam £lenz. Chew. 1. v. 497 Sulphate of lime 
occurs in a crystalline form, without water, forming the 
mineral anhydrite. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 177 Anhydrite 
is frequently found in beds of rock-salt, where it is often 
associated with gypsum or hydrous sulphate of lime. 

Anhydro- (znhai:dro-), combining form of next, 
as in axhydro-borate, -sulphate, etc. 

1873 Fownes Chev. 325 Potassium forms..two acid sul- 
phates, and ananhydrosulphate. 1883 Vature X XVII. 423 
Benzoic sulphimide or anhydro-sulphamine benzoic acid. 

Anhydrous (enhaidras), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
avvdp-os waterless (f. dy priv. + Viwp water) +-ous. ] 

1. Chem. Having no water in its composition: 
said of salts, crystals, destitute of water of crystal- 
lization, etc. Cf. ANHYDRIDE. 

1819 Pasttolog. 1. s.v., Anhidrous Sulphate of Lime. 1827 
Farapay Chen. Maurp. xxiv. 610 Reduce the substance to 
an anhydrous state. 1833 Pesy Cycl, 1. 281 The vapour of 
anhydrous (waterless) alcohol. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life 
v. 108 An anhydrous silicate of lime and magnesia. 

2. trausf. Waterless, sapless, dried up. 

1872 Hoimes Poet Breakf. T. ix. 294 That exsiccated and 
almost anhydrous organism, 1874in Coves Birds of N.-W. 
405 The sterile and anhydrous region of the central desert. 

|| Annicut, annicut. [Anglo-Ind. ad. Tamil 
Anai-kattu dam-building.] ‘In the Madras Presi- 
dency, the dam constructed across a river to fill, 
and regulate the supply of, the channels drawn off 
from it.’ (Col. Yule.) 

1784 Desp. Crt. Direct. in Burke's Wks. 1V. 104 A supply 
of water .. which can only be secured by keeping the Anicut 
and banks in repair, 1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 
208 Vast dams or annicuts across the rivers take the place 
of the canals of the northern provinces. : 

Anidiomastic, a. rare—'. [f. Gr. av priv. + 
Ipromatic.] A proposed substitute for zzzdzomatic. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 212 Even Landor recommends 
the adoption of axidiomatic as an English word; though 
our language does not acknowledge the Greek negative pre- 
fix, except in words like anarchy, introduced in their com- 
pound state, so that axzdionzaticad would exemplify itself. 


Anidioma*‘tical, a. [f. prec. +-aul.] = prec. 
1824-9 Lanvor /mag. Conv. . 278 You would not say ‘two 
times’; it is anidiomatical. [See also prec.} 
fa. 


+ Anie‘nte, v. Ols.; also 4-6 anyente. 
OF?. aniente-r to bring to nought (=Pr. and It. 
anient-ar), f. 2 to+ mtent, mod. xéant nought (= 
It. szente):—late L. *xeéntem or *necentem, f. ne, 
nec not + extem (nom. ens) being: see ENTITY.] = 
ANIENTISE (which is the commoner form). 


1393 Lanct. ?. 72. C. xx. 267 How myghte he aske mercy 
.. That .. wilfulliche wolde mercy anyente? /did. xx1. 389 
So lyf shal lyf lete * per lyf hap lyfanyented. 1574tr. Litt/e- 
ton’s Tenures 140b, The warraunte is anyented and defeated. 


+Aniente, ///.2. Obs. [contr. pa. pple. of the 
preceding, for azzented.] 


1641 Termes de da Ley 21 Aniente in our law language sig- 
nifies as much as frustrated or made voyde. 


+ Anie‘ntise, -ish, v. Ols. Forms: 4 anient- 
ise, anyentise, 4-5 anientisse, anyntische, 
-esche, anentysch(e, -isch(e, annentissche, 4-6 
anyntise, 5 anentise, -ish, -yssh, anyyntysch 
(enyyn-, enyntysch), 6 aneauntyse (8 aneant- 
ize). Aphet. 4 neentishe. [a. OFr. azicntiss- 
extendedstem of anzentir (later aniantir, anaiantir, 
anéantir) var. of anienter: see prec., and -ISH. 
Aneantize, in 18th c., is after mod.Fr.] 

1. To bring to nought, annul, annihilate, destroy. 

1382 Wycuir Nom. iv. 14 If thei that ben of the lawe, ben 
eyris, feith is anentyschid, or distroyed. ¢1386 CHAUCER 


Melb, 282 Ye han nat anientissed [v. ~. anyntesched, anen- 
tisched} or destroyed hem. 1440 Prop. Parv. Anyyn- 
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tyschyn or enyntyschyn, L.rixanio. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, 
ii. § 1 Such memorialles as they had ordeigned .. were anen- 
tised and anulled. 1791 J. Bree Curs. Sketch 324 (snoderit- 
tzing petition of 1430) lo great aneantizing and impoverishing 
of the persons of the same vessels. 

2. To make of no account, to bring low, reduce. 

1382 Wycuir Ecclus. xiii. 8 To the tyme he neentishe [1388 
anyntische] thee twies or thries. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R.v.x, Olde men pat ben anyntised .. and wastid by elde 
ober siknesse. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de Worde) vi. xv. 
258/1 Cryste ..anentysshed hymself and dysparyched hym- 
selfe in tothe lykenesseof asertaunt. 1530 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr, xiii. (W. de Worde) H vj, In so moche he lowed hym 
and aneauntysed[(G7éds 47S. anentysched) hymselfe, that, etc, 

+ Anie‘ntisement,. Ods. [a. OFT. anientisse- 
ment: see prec. and -MENT. Cf. mod.Fr. amdéaztisse- 
ment.| Annihilation, destruction. 

1485 Proclam. in Pastor Lett. 883 III. 319 The grettest 
anyntisshment, shame and rebuke that ever myght falle to 
this seid land. 1488 Act 4 Hen, Vil,i, To decresse and 
destruccion of your lyvelode. .and anyentesment of the same. 
1495 ict 11 Hen, V/I, xxxi, To the greet anyntissement of 
the value of thissues and profites. 

[iA 


+ Ani‘gh, v. Ods. rare—'. In 6 annie. 
pref. 11+NicH.] To draw near, approach. 


1594 Carew Tasso God/r. Bulloigne (1881) 53 Tydings to 
beare, how now grey morne annies. 

Anigh (anai:), adv. and prep. [mod. f. Nicu; 
app. intended as archaic by assoc. with dow, adown, 

far, afar, etc. Cf. near, anear.) 
A. adv. Nigh, near. 

1868 Morris Earth. Par... Prol. 
asshedrewa-nigh. 1870 /éid. III. 1v. 404 He came anigher 
to the sun. 1869 Mrs. Wuitney /itherto xxxviil. 420 
Worthy to dwell anigh. 

B. prep. Nigh, near to, 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 399 So chang‘’d!—I hate to go 
a-nigh the place. 1860 READE Cloést. & H. IV. 173 They 
must not come anigh a dying bed. 1870 Morris Zarth. Par. 
I, 11. 532 No dart was cast, nor any engine bent Anigh him. 

A-night (4noit), adv., prop. phr., arch. [OE. 
on niht, reduced by common change of proclitic 
ou to a: already in Chaucer MSS. it interchanges 
with the modern a/ xzight.] By night, at night. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf. John vii. 50 Nichodemus..se pe com to 
him on nyht. a@1300 Floriz & Bi. 24 Murie hi uerden per 
ani3t. ©1384 Cuaucer H. of Fane 42 To make folke to 
dreme a-nyght [v. 7». on nyght}, ¢1386 — Max of L. T. 612 
‘They moste take in pacience a-night [v. ~. at nyght, at ny3t, 
anyht]Such maner necessaries. ¢1440 Partoxope 3113 They 
mete neuer but a nyght. 1600 Snaxs. 4. Y. ZL. 11. iv. 49, 
1..bid him take that for comming a night to Iane Smile. 
1830 TENNysoN Arab. Nights ii, Anight my shallop.. clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue. 

+ A-ni‘ghtertime, advd. phir. Obs. rare". 
[A prep.lin, on + sighter(perh. = xihte ornuthta,with 
-er for pronounced -c)+Tiae.] At night time. 

€1430 Lyps. Bochas vi. iv. (1554) 151 b, Anyghtertyme his 
slepe ful oft he brake. 

A-nights (anits), adv. arch. [coalescence of 
the two OE, forms o7 22h¢ (see A-NIGHT), and 
nihtes advb. gen. (cf. Where do you go ofa night ?), 
both=L. zoctu. Thus simply=a-xight, though 
the -s has often been taken as a plural sign, and 
has tended to give a more habitual sense.] 

[918 O. E. Chrox., Pa bestzlon hie hie peah nihtes. a@ 12g§0 
Owl & Night, 219 pu singest a niht. /é¢d. 238 Pu flihst 
nihtes,] ¢1440 Gesta Rowi.61 The lady a-roose on nyghtes 
{v. x. rose a-nyghtes} for to here his songe. 1577 Zest. 12 
Patriarchs 72 Leachery and covetousness .. walk abroad as 
well a nights as of days. 1601 SHaxs. Ful. C. 1. ii. 193 
Sleeke-headed men, and such as sleepe a-nights. 1647 R. 
StaPYLTon 9uvenal 104 They lodged a-nights in hollow 
trees. 1673 SHapwett Epsom Wells u. Wks. III. 221 To 
sit up a-nights late. 1838 H, C, Rosinson Diary III. 152 
She used to go out a-nights with her face hid up in her 
cloak. 

+ A-ni‘ght-times, advd. phir. Obs. rare". 
[A fxep 1 in, on+ NicutT + éZmes advb. gen.] In 
the night time; by night. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Dext. vii. 40a, A nighttimes he 
appeared to them as in a pillar of fyre. 

Anil (z-nil). Also 6 anele, -ill, 6-7 -ile, 7 an- 
neill. fa. Fr. or Pg. ani/=Sp. anil, ad. Arab. 
Jacl ar-nil, ie. af the + i/, Arab. and Pers. ad. 
Skr. 27/7 indigo (and -plant), f. #/a dark blue.] 

1. The Indigo shrub; the native name of the E. 
Indian species (Judigofera tinctoria) ; but in Bot. 
the trivial name of the W. Indian Indigo (Z. 47727). 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1.91 There is a Meal made 
of Anil.. out of the entire Plant. 1753 PAil. Trans. XLVIII. 
257 [Indigo] not of equal value with that made of the anil. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 621/2 Indigofera Anil .. has become 
naturalised in Asia and Africa. 

2. The indigo dye. 

1581 Act 23 E/iz.ix.(Pulton) Cloth .. grounded with woad 
only, or with woad and a nele, adias blew Inde. 1594 131.UN- 
pEviL Z.rerc. v. xi. (ed. 7) 555 Merchandizes that come from 
Afrique .. Gold, Ivory, Anill, feathers. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy, 
II. 1, 262 They vse to pricke the skinne, and to put on it a 
kinde of anile or blacking, which doth continue alwayes. 
1611 Bk, Rates 1 (Jam.) Anneill of Barbarie for litsters [Z¢. 
dyers}, the pound weight thereof—xviijs. 1625 Purcuas 
Pilgrints 1.1415 Hispahan .. vseth great store of Anil. 1852 
T. Ross tr. Humtboldt's Trav. \. xv. 502 The anil, or indigo, 
of these provinces has always been considered .. as equal.. 
to that of Guatemala. 


3. Chem. Formative (prefix or suffix) of names 


33 Ah, what a meeting 


ANIMABLE. 


of aniline compounds or derivatives ; as ANILIDE, 
anilamic = PHENYLAMIC, chloranil C,Cl,O,. 

Anile (enoil), 2. [ad. L. azil-is, f. anus old 
woman: see -ILE.] Of or like an old woman, old- 
womanish ; imbecile. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom, 118 Puerile hallucinations and 
anile delirations, 1684 tr. Bovet’s Merc. Compit. Ded. 1 
But why do I recount those ancient and (I had almost said) 
anile things? 1803 Syp. Smitn H/ks. (1867) 1. 64 Not anile 
conjecture, but sound evidence of events. 1856 R. VAUGHAN 
Ho, w, Mystics (1860) 11. 251 Romanticism .. grew anile in 
its premature decrepitude, 


Acnileness. ? Ols—° [f. prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being anile ; anility. 

1731 in BatLey; whence in Jonnson and mod. Dicts. 

Anilepi, variant of ANLEPI, 2. Odés.,, single. 

Anilic (anilik), a. Chem. [f. ANIL + -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to anil; as in Azzdlic (or Lrdi- 
gotic) Acid, obtained by the action on indigo of 
boiling nitri¢ acid and water. 

1868 Watts Dict. Chet. V. 158. 

2. -anilic in comb. =of aniline; as in azthranzilic, 
chrysanilic. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.957 Chrysanilic Acid. 

Anilide (znilsid). Chem. [f. ANIL- + -IDE, = 
Anil(ine am)ide.] Aspecies of alkalamide, related 
to aniline as the amides are to the amines; hence 
called phenylamide ; it may be viewed as ammonia 
NH, in which one atom of H is replaced, as in 
aniline, by phenyl, and another by an oxidized 
radical, the name of the latter being prefixed, as in 
ACET-ANILIDE (=phenyl-acetamide). 


1863 Watts Dict. Chenz, (1872) 1. 295 Anilides, synonym 
of Phenylamides. , 

Aniline (z:nilain). Chem. [f. (by Fritzche 1841) 
ANIL indigo +-1NE.] | A chemical base important 
in the arts as the source of many beautiful dyes; 
obtained originally by distilling indigo with caustic 
potash, but subsequently from many other sources, 
especially coal-tar. 

A. is a colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liquid, of 
constitution C,H; (NH,), which may be viewed as 
ammonia in which one hydrogen atom is replaced 
by the compound radical phenyl C, II,, hence also 
called Phenylamine; or as benzol C,H,g, in which 
one atom of H is replaced by amidogen NH), 
whence also called Amidobenzol and Amidobenzene. 
It forms crystalline salts with acids, e.g. Anzline 
acetate, oxalate, sulphate, nitrate, etc., and com- 
powied anilines in which one or both the hydrogen 
atoms in NH, are replaced by radicals, as E¢hy/- 
aniline, Diethyl-aniline, etc. 

1850 Dauseny A tom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 237 [Isatine} if heated 
along with potass, yields an organic base capable of neutral- 
izing acids.. which is called aniline. 1860 Piesse Lad. Chev. 
Wond. 138 Obtaining a dye, Aniline, from the waste tar of 
gasworks. 1861 Loud. Rev. 22 June 732 Aniline is a colour- 
Yess liquid, with a strong aromatic odour, anda sharp burning 
taste.. From this aniline chemists are now preparing every 
shade of blue and red. 

2. attrib. in aniline dyes, colours, black, red, purple, 
yellow, green, etc, printing, process, etc.; and in 
Chem. in aniline series, compounds, acetate, etc. 

1864 Daily Tel. 29 July, That exquisite purple tint which is 
due to the modern discovery of the anilinedyes. 1869 Ev. 
Mech. 2 July 340/3 Aniline colours derived from coal were 
discovered in 1856, 1869 Roscor Elem. Chent. xxxix. 411 
Aniline acetate .. on heating loses a molecule of water, yield- 
ing an amide called acetanilide. 1895 VocEt Chem. Light 
& Photog. xv. 247 The aniline-printing invented by Willis. 
1878 A. Hamitton Nervous Dis. 21 The black anilin process 
of Herbert Major. fod. An aniline copying pencil. 

3. As final element in many names of aniline deriv- 
atives: as chrysaniline, leucaniline, rosaniline, etc. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chen. V1. 160 A considerable quantity 
of very pure hydrochloride of rosaniline. 1875 Ure Dicé. 
Arts \. 187 Ariline-yellow .. The name of Chrysaniline has 
been given to this very beautiful yellow colour. Hofmann 
has shown that chrysaniline is intimately related to rosani- 
line and leucaniline. ; ; 

Anility (aniliti). fad. L. ailitdt-em, f. anilis: 
see ANILE and -ITy.]_ The state of being an old 
woman ; old-womanishness; dotage, foolishness. 
Fig. used more contemptuously than sezi/7ty. 

1623 CockerAM, Axility, Dotage. 1760 STERNE Serv. 
III. 277 This reformation .. perfected and handed down, if 
not ‘entirely without spot or wrinkle,’ at least without great 
blotches or marks of anility! 1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. 11. 189 
Youth can never be anility, nor beauty become ugliness. 
1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 206 The fopperies and anilities of 
fashion. 1863 AZacen. Mag. May 62 Miiller..treats as an 
exploded anility the belief in Hebrew as the primitive 
language. 

+ Anim, v. Obs. [f. A- pref 1 away +OE. 
nin-ai to take (see Nim): cogn. w. Goth. zsvzznzaz, 
MHG. erzémen.] To take away. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxv. 28 Anymaé pxt pund at hym. 
c1175 Cott. Hom, 229 Crist ..to helle 3ewende, and pane 
deofel 3ewilde, and him of 4nam adam and euam. 

Animability («:nimabiliti). ~a-e—". [f. next: 
see -BILITY.] Capacity of animation. 

1814 W. Taytor in Jlonth. Rev. UX XIV. 393 That an 
animability of body is acquired (if we may coin a word). 

+ A:nimable, a. Ods.-° [ad. L. animabil-is 


ANIMABLENESS. 


vivifying, f. avened-re to give life: see -BLE.] ‘That 
which may be put into life or receive animation.’ J. 
1656 in Btount Glossogr.; whence in Baitey, Jounson, etc. 


+ Animableness. Oés.-° [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
= ANIMABILITY. Bailey 1731. 


+Amimadve'rsal. Oés. rarc—'. [f. ANIM- 
ADVERT, -VERSION, after reversal, beside reverl, re- 
verston.| The faculty of perceiving or noticing ; 
consciousness, = ANIMADVERSION 2, 

1642 More Song of Sond u. iu. u. xxxv. note, That lively 
inward animadversal; it is the soul itself; for I cannot con- 
ceive the body doth animadvert. 


+ A:nimadve'rse, wv. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. aztim- 
advers- ppl. stem of animadvert-dre: see below.] 
To notice, comment upon ;= ANIMADVERT J. 


1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf, on Relig. 148 Allthe Fathers might 
be revised and briefly animadversed. 

Animadversion (2z:nimadvsufon).  [ad. L. 
animadversion-em, n. of action f. antmadverl-ére : 
see ANIMADVERT. Cf. Fr. avimadversion 16th c. 
in Littré, which may have been the immediate 
model.] ger. The action or process of animadvert- 
ing, or its embodiment in words. 

I. The turning or directing of the attention. 
+1. Theaction of turning the attention to a subject ; 
the observation or consideration of anything. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iv. § 1 (1873) 27, 1 have no 
meaning .. to make any exact animadversion of the errors 
and impediments in matters of learning. 1677 Hace Prism. 
Orig, Von, 63 The due animadversion and inspection of 
their own Minds, 1738 J. Kemet Avi. Gicon. Pref. 30 
Accurate Animadversion and Comparison of..the appear- 
ances. 1795 I. Tavtor Afulerus (1822) 61 Returning to an 
animadversion of the present transactions. ; 

+2. The faculty or habit of noticing or observing ; 
attention, perception, conscious mental action. Ods. 

1601 CHESTER Love's Mart.clxxxi, The vnsatiate Sparrow 
.. Foretels true things by animaduertion. 1681 GLANVILL 
Sad. Trinm. i. (1726) 464 For in an infinite Life as God is, 
there can be no distraction, his animadversion necessarily 
being infinite. 1682 Rusr Dysc. Truth 177 Food which 
without their intention or animadversion is concocted in their 
Ventricle. ; 

+ 3. (with #2) The action of calling the attention 
of others; notice, monition, warning. Ods. 

1647 Spricc Ang. Rediv. un. vi. (1854) 174 His excellency 
had animadversions from the committee. . of incursions made 
by the king’s horse. a1674 Crarenvon “Vist, Keb, 1.1. 42 
They all knew Czsar's fate, by contemning, or neglecting 
such animadversions. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 443 ? 7 Another 
timely Animadversion 1s absolutely necessary. 

II. Judicial or critical attention. 

4. The action of taking judicial cognizance of 
offences, and of inflicting punishment ; cover. with 
fl. a penal visitation, arch. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. & Warre w. Angels 65 O wish 
rather the animadversion to fall upon your bodies and estates. 
1726 AYLirre Parerg. 157 A [ecclesiastical] Censure has a 
relation to a Spiritual.-Punishment, but an [ecclesiastical] 
Animadversion has only a respect to a Temporal one, as 
Degradation, and the Delivering of a Person over to the 
Secular Court. 1750 Westev /Wks, 1872 VII. 394 Of all 
divine animadversions, there is none more horrid .. than this 
[an earthquake]. 1839-42 ALison /fist. Eur. (1849) VIII. 1. 
§73. 198 A power whose lightest measure of animadversion 
would be banishment. 

5. The utterance of criticism, usually of a hostile 
kind ; censure, reproof, blame. 

1599 THYNNE A nintadu. 68 Fyve especiall thinges, woorthye 
the animadversione. 1621 Burton Avat, Mel. 11. iii. vt, He 
hath done more worthy of dispraise and animadversion, then 
worthy of commendation. 1680 in Somers 7racts I]. 84 
Could not possibly escape the Animadversion of the House. 
1751 JoHNson Rambl. No. 155 ? 1 No weakness of the 
human mind has more frequently incurred animadversion. 
1835 I. Taytor Spirit. Desf. ili. 107 A perfect liberty of 
animadversion upon clerical conduct. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Organ. §1.5 Our temper at this moment should 
not be one of animadversion and cavil. 

6. concr. A criticism, comment, observation, or 
remark (usually, but not always, implying censure). 

1599 THYNNE A nimadv.2 My petye animaduersions vppon 
the Annotacions and Corrections..deliuered by master 
Thomas Speghte vppon the last editione of Chaucers Workes. 
1677 Gace Crt, Gentiles 111.162 His incomparable animad- 
versions on God's love to mankind. 1740-61 Mrs. DELAny 
Life § Corr. (1861) ITT. 498 Our landlady and her maids 
making animadversions on ourconduct. 1839 HALLAM /is?. 
Lit. 11. 1. vii. § 23. 303 He made some sharp animadversions 
on this ode. 


+ Amnimadve'rsive, a. (and sd.) Ods. [f. L. 
animadvers- ppl. stem of animadverl-ére (sec 
ANIMADVERT) +-IVE.] Having the faculty of anim- 
adversion ; perceptive, percipient. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul ut. 1.11. xxvi, Though trees 
have not animadversive sense. 1678 Cupwortn /utedl, Syst. 
159 Attentive to its own actions, or animadversive of them. 
1685 Bovie Free Eng, 184 Perception..is the Prerogative 
of Animadversive Beings. 

b. Used as sd. Percipient agent. rare. 

1660 H. More AZyst. Godl. vi. xi. 404 [These] will take up 
the Animadversion of the Soul so much, that one Animad- 
versive will not suffice for both these Provinces. 

+ Amnimadve-rsiveness. 0ds.—° [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The power of animadverting or making 
judgment.’ J. 173 in Battey. 


Amimadve'rsor. O/s. [2. L. azimadversor, 
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n. of agent f. aximadvertere: see next and -on.} 
One who animadverts ; a critic ; = ANIMADVERTER. 
1651 Harttis Legac, /fsb, (16551145 Tothe fourth Letter 
of the Animadversor. 1672 Newton in JA. Trons. VII. 
5089 ‘I’hey agree so justly with my Theory, that if the Anim- 
adversor think fit to apply them, he need not, on that 
account, apprehend a divorce from it. ’ 
Animadvert (z:nimadvaut), v. [ad. L. anim- 
adverl-dre to \urn the mind to, take notice of, orig. 
two words az/i(am mind, adverlére to turn to, f. 
ad to+verl-cre to turn. Through the scnse of 
‘take cognizance of’ it passed in judicial language 
to that of ‘chastisc, or punish after examination. } 
+1. érans. To turn the mind or attention to, pay 


attention or attend to, observe. Oéds. 

1637 Gittesmie Lng.-Pop. Cer, ui. 24 Which Theodosius 
+. animadverting, commanded to pull them downe. 1673 
Newron in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Men (1841) 11. 353 The weak 
light .. shall in comparison not be strong enough to be anim- 
adverted. 1679 Prance Add. Narr.25, I shall onely Anim- 
advert T'wo things. 

2. zzlr. To take note, observe, remark, consider, 


bethink oneself. Const. s¢wply,and with tha/, arch. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul (1647) 159/2, | cannot conceive 
the body doth animadvert. 1672 Marvete Ref, Transp. 1. 
163, I cannot but animadvert that this too lies open to his 
Dilemina. 1749 Fiecpinc Jom Fores xv. v.(1840)219 Anim- 
advert that you are in the house of a great lady. 1837 
Blackw, Mag. XL. 235, | animadverted that all the oldest- 
looking shrivelled oak-apples.. had contained pupa. 

3. ‘nir. To turn the attention officially or judici- 
ally, take legal cognizance of anything deserving 
of chastisement or censure ; hence, to proceed by 
way of punishment or censure. arch. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 12 Vf Israel was to animadvert with 
the sword against any city turning aside to Idolatrie, 1768 
Brackstone Common. 11. 395 The law will animadvert hereon 
as an injury. 1773 J. MaceHerson /ytrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 
290 They animadverted upon petty offenders with slighter 
punishments. 1817 Jas. Mini. Brvt. /udia IT. it, 69 It is for 
the tribunal before which he offends to animadvert upon his 
conduct. . 

4. To comment critically (0/7), to utter criticism 
(usually of an adverse kind); to express censure 
or blame. 

1665 GLANVILL Svepfs. Sct. 13, I see no reason why her 
modesty should ,. he so severely animadverted on. 1699 
BentLey Pdal, 29 The Examiner animadverts on it for ten 
Linestogether. 1738 Pore Let. Wks. 1737 VI. 36 Your grace 
very justly animadverts against the too great disposition of 
finding faults. 179x Sir J. Macintos Vind. Goll. Wks. 
1846 [11.92 Toanimadvert on this modest and courteous pic- 
ture belongs not tothe present subject. 1839HALiam //is/. 
Lit. 1.11. vii. § 22. 302 The academies began to animadvert 


. on defects beyond the province of grammar. 1873 GouLBURN 


Pers. Relig. 1. 8 The state of things on which we have been 
animadverting. 

+Amimadve'rtence. O¢s. rare. [f. L. 
animadvert-ére + -ENCE, as if ad. L. *atmadver- 
tentia.] A calling of the attention, a warning. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 163 Al this veil considrit, suld be 
an animaduertens to gar 3o0u be vigilant. 

Animadverter (x:nimadvsutaz). arch. [f. 
ANIMADVERT v. + -ER!.] 

1. One who animadverts ; a censtrer, fault-finder, 
unfavourable critic or commentator. 

164z Mitton Afol, Smect, (1851) 267 Therefore the Anim- 
adverter haunts Playhouses and Bordelloes. 1714 NELson 
Script, Doctr. Trin. Pref. 11, 1 was thus invited by your and 
my animadverter .. to defend Bishop Bull and myself. 1768 
Biackstone Comm. Pref., Such of these animadverters as 
have fallen within the author’s notice. 

+2. An inflicter of chastisement, a chastiser. Ods. 

@17%6 Soutu Serm. VIII. 279 God is..a severe animad- 
verter upon such as presume to partake of those mysteries, 
without such a preparation. 

A:nimadve'rting, #//.a. [f.as prec. + -ING2. 
Criticizing, fault-finding. 

3625 Camden's Hist. Eliz. Vo Reader, Those animadverting 
Observations which the Grecians aptly term "Emorageis. 
1632 B. Jonson A/agn. Lady u. i, A man of a most animad- 
verting humour. 


+A:nimadve'rtisement. Os. rare—'. [Cf. 
ANIMADVERSION 3 and ADVERTISEMENT 2, both in 
this sense.]} A warming notice, an admonition. 


1651 Hartiis Legac. /{15s6, (1655) 302 An Animadvertise- 
ment to the City and Country. 


+ Animadvertiser. Ods. rare—'. A by-form 
of ANIMADVERTER, prob. dtie to the original iden- 
tity of ADVERT and ADVERTISE. 


1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 1 Vhrice egregious and cen- 
soriall animaduertiser of vagrant moustachios. 


Animal (c‘nimil), sé. and a. [a. L. animal a 
living creature, prop. ‘anything living,’ for animale, 
neut. of adj. avzmal-is having the breath of life, f. 
anima air, breath. life: see-aL. As sb. hardly in 
Eng. bef. end of 16th c.; not in Bible 1611. Cf. Fr. 
animal, animau, 16th c. in Littré.] , 

A. sd. 

1. A living being; a member of the higher of 
the two series of organized beings, of which the 
typical forms are endowed with life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion, but of which the lowest forms 
are hardly distinguishable from the lowest veget- 
able forms by any more certain marks than their 
evident relationship to other animal forms, and 


ANIMAL. 


thus to the animal series as a whole rather than to 
the vegctable series. 

(1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. (1495) 735 All that 
is comprehendyd of flesshe and of spyryte o} Pics callyd 
Animall,a beest. 1513 Douc.as :neis Comm. (1839) 1 As 
for animal and Jomo ..undyr animal beyn contenyt all 
mankynd, beist, byrd, fowll, fisch, serpent, and all other 
sik thingis. 1594 IT. B. La Primandaye’s Fr. Acad. u. 
581 Many men, by reason of their ignorance in the Latine 
tongue, think that Animal is a beast, whereas it signifieth a 
liuing creature.) 1602 Suaks. //ard. tt. ii. 202 What a piece 
of workisaman 1.. the Parragon of Animals. 1667 Mitton 
?, L.1v. 621 Man hath his daily work .. While other Animals 
unactive range. 3678 Cupwortu /tell. Syst. 75 Vhe Deity 
is generally supposed to be a Perfectly Happy Animal, In- 
corruptible and Immortal. 1736 Buttes Ava/.1. iii. 82 Man 
is the acknowledged governing animal upon the earth, 1860 
Owen Paleont. 4 When an organism receives nutritive mat- 
ter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, 
and developes tissues, the proximate principles of which are 
quaternary compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, it is calledananimal. 1 fuxiey in Fortx. Kev. 
Feb. 138 An animal cannot make protoplasm, but takes it 
ready made from some other..animal..or from some plant. 

2. In common usage: One of the lower animals ; 
a brute, or beast, as distinguished from man. 
(Often restricted by the uneducated to quadrupeds ; 
and familiarly applied espccially to such as are 
used by man, as a horse, ass, or dog.) 

1600 SHaxs. 4. ¥. Z. 1. i, 16 For the which his Animals on 
his dunghils are as much bound to hin as I. 1697 Drvpew 
Virg. Georg. 1. 224 Of all the Race of Animals, alone The 
Bees have common Cities of theirown. 1734 Pore £ss. Man 
111.65 He.. feasts the animal he dooms his feast. 1875 HELrs 
Anim, & Masters iii, 53 When I use the word ‘animals’ I 
mean all living creatures except men and women. 1879 
Furnivaty in Rep. New Shaks. Soc. g The Animal Similes in 
Henry VI. fed. Kindness to animals; domestic animals ; 
the aniinals at the ‘Zoo’; we fastened our animals to trees 
round the camp-fire. 

3. Contemptuously or humorously for: A human 
being who is no better than a brute, or whose 
animal nature has the ascendancy over his reason ; 


a mere animal. (Cf. similar use of crealure.) 

1588 Suaxs. Z.Z.Z. tv. ii. 27 His intellect is not replenished, 
hee is onely an animal, onely sensible in the duller parts. 
a 1704 T. Brown Table T, Wks. 1730 I. 140 A physician ts 
a grave formal animal, 1765 S. Mackenzie in Ellis Orzg. 
Lett, nu. 509 TV. 48: There is no animal on the face of the 
earth that the Duke has a more thorough contempt for than 
Grenville. 1795 Mary Woxtstonecr, Leét, xxxill. (1879) 93 
My animal is well; I have not yet taught her to eat, but 
nature is doing the business. I gave her acrust to assist the 
cutting of her teeth. 185: Ruskin Stones of Ven. (1874) I. 
App. 363 Above the reach of human animals. F 

4. As in the slang phr. ‘go the whole hog. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nrck. iii, Opposing all half-measures 
and preferring to go the extreme animal. 1864 Sata Twice 
round Clock 62 Better pay first-class and go the entire animal, 

+5. clirpi. in pl. for ANIMAL Svirits. Obs. rare. 

1628 D. Dent Serm. agst. Drunk. 16 Diseases in all the 
regions of man’s body; inthe animalls, vitalls, and naturalls. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astro. xliv. 284 The Disease is in the Ani- 
mals, not in the Body. : ; a 

adj. [In its introduction distinct from 
ANIMAL sé., and=Fr. animal, ad. L. animal-ts ; 
but mixed up with attributive uses of the sb., so 
as now to be hardly separable as a whole. As 
L. animalis was treated sometimes as a deriv. of 
anima, sometimes of azimus, the medieval use of 
animalis varied from ‘bestial’ to ‘spiritual,’ and 
Eng. animal adj. had a similar wide range. Mod. 
usage connects it with the sb. azza/, and not with 
anima or aninus.) 

+1. Connected with sensation, innervation, or 
will; sometimes=psychical. (Opposed to wi/a/ 
and natural; the animal functions being those of 
the brain and nervous system; the zr/a/ of the 
heart, lungs, etc. ; and the saéwra/ those of nutri- 


tion and assimilation.) See ANIMAL SPIRITS, Ods. 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Vhe skull .. is 
that parte of the heade.. wherin the anymal membres are 
conteyned. 1586 Bricut AWelanck. i. 3 Our actions, whether 
they be animal or voluntarie, or naturall not depending upon 
ourwill. 1656 tr. Hoddes’s Elem. Philos.(1839) 405 Certain mo- 
tions proceeding from sense, which are called animal motions. 
1668 Cucreprer & Coe Sarthol. Anat. 1.v.9 This Motion 
of the Muscles is sometimes called Volnfary, sometimes 
Animal, to distinguish it from the Naty ra, in Brutes Sport. 
tancons, bid. 1. vi. 99 The motion of the heart is no Animal 
motion, but a natural motion. 

+2. Animate, living, organized, as opposed to 
tuantmale, Obs. rare. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s /nst, 67 Animall things cannot be 
kept .. without charge, which is otherwise in inanimate. 

3. Of or pertaining to the functions of animals ; 
or of those parts of the nature of man which he 
shares with the inferior animals. (Thus opposed to 
intellectual and spirtiual). 

1651 Jer. TayLor Course of Serm. 1.i. 3 The animal, or the 
naturall man, 1718 Quincy Compl, Dis. 111 Acquainted 
with the Animal (Economy. 1783 Cowrer Left. 3 June 
Wks. 1876, 132 ‘I'he season has been most unfavourable to 
animal life; and I whoam merely animal have suffered much 
by it. 184 Kincstey Le??. (1878) I. 51 The Excitement of 
AnimalExercise. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. 11. vii. 39 The 
mere animal courage of the soldier. a 

4. Carnal, fleshly, as opposed to moral, spiritual. 

1633 Hates Brevis Disg. in Phenix (1708 II. 337 From 
the 24th Verse (he] shews wherein that diversity of Bodies 


ANIMALCULAR. 


consisteth, not in the Manners, but in the very Substance of 
them..these weak, those strong; these animal, those spi- 
ritual. @1770 AKENSIDE fist. Curio Wks. 324 Whose native 
strength of soul.. Bursts the tame round of animal affairs. 
1879 FroupE Cwsar ii. 12 The animal nature had grown as 
strongly as the moral nature, and along with it the animal 
appetites. : 

5. Of or pertaining to animals, as opposed to 
vegetables, (Not separable from the sb. used a¢¢r7é.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.133 Whereas in Job, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint .. we finde the word Pheenix, yet can it 
have no animall signification; for therein it is not expressed 
doiné but oredcxos Potrexos, the truncke of the Palme tree. 
1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 1. 197 This is not necessary in 
plant-eggs or vegetable seeds: but neither doth it seem neces- 
sary in all animal-eggs. 1732 ArBuTHNOoT Ades of Diet 1. 
252 The Animal Oils, Cream, Butter, and Marrow. 1855 
Kincstey Glaxcus (1878) 186 That the animal and vegetable 
respirations might counterbalance each other. ; 

C. Comb. and phrases. Here it is often impos- 
sible to separate the sb. and adj. (see prec.) 

1. atiértb. or adj. animal charcoal, that formed 

by charring animal substance; animal electricity, 
that developed in certain animals, as the torpedo 
and electric eel; animal food, animal substances 
used as food; animal flower, one of the actinozoa, 
as the sea-anemone; animal heat, the constant 
temperature maintained within the bodies of living 
animals; animal kingdom, the whole species of 
animals viewed scientifically, as one of the three 
great divisions of natural objects; animal mag- 
netism = MESMERISM ; animal magnetist, a mes- 
merist; animal myth, one founded upon the 
habits of animals; animal painter, a painter of 
animals ,as opposed to landscapes, portraits, or 
incidents of human action; so animal painting 
and animal piece; animal plant, a zoophyte 
or polype, as coral; animal tree, one cut into the 
outline of an animal; animal world, the world of 
animals. Also ANIMAL SPIRITS, q.v. 
_ 1873 WiLLiAMson C/ter2. § 56 The presence ofthe phosphate 
in this animal charcoal enables the carbon to remove various 
colouring matters from liquids. 1836-39 Topp Cycé. Amat. 
& Phys. 11. 81/2 It is in the mode of its development that the 
chief peculiarity of Animal Electricity consists. 1833 Pexny 
Cycl. 1. 102/2 The popular names of animal flowers and sea 
anentonies, usually applied to the various species of actinia. 
[bid. 104/2 The purple animal-flower (Actinéa equina). 1847 
Carpenter Zool, (t2t/e) The Principal Families of the Animal 
Kingdom. 1784 H.Watrote Let. in Academy (1882) 25 Feb. 
139/t Animal Magnetism has not yet made much impression 
here. 1786 Lounger (1787) III. 286 The Animal Magnetism 
of the illustrious Dr. Mesmer. 1860 JEAFFRESON Bé&. ad. 
Doctors 11. 38 Animal magnetism, under the name of mes- 
merism, has been made familiar of late years to the ears of 
English people. 1809 CoteriDGE Friend (1818) 1. 91, | must 
have forgotten the Animal Magnetists; the proselytes of 
Brothers, and of Joanna Southcot. 1711 SuHarress. Charac. 
III. 378 In animal-pieces; where beasts, or fowl are repre- 
sented. 1846 Patterson Zood, 14‘The term Zoophyte, liter- 
ally meaning animal-plant. 1882 St. Fames’s Gaz.1 Apr., 
This sketch represents an animal-tree. 1835 SWANSON 
Classif. Quadr, § 15 Aristotle, in his system of the animal 
world, excludes man from his scheme. g . 

2. similative and syuthetic deriv., as animal- 
minded. 

1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. I. 28 The ignorant and animal- 
minded millions by whom the earth is mostly peopled. 

Animaleula, sd. A/.: see ANIMALCULE. 

Animalcular (znimzlkila1), a. rare. [f. L. 
antnalcul-umt (see next) +-AR.] 

1. Of or pertaining to animalcules. 

1765 Tucker Zt, Wat, 1. 481 Imagine animalcules to take 
their rise in measuring from the width of their tail .. then 
reckon by animalcular miles. 1823 SouTHEy in Q. Rev. 
XXX. 9 Dr. Dwight has a theory that the diseases..are 
produced by animalcular putrefaction. 1830 CoLeripcE Ch, 
% State 219 The moving fairy states of animalcular life. 

+2. Of or pertaining to Animalculism. Odés. rare. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., Systems of physic, of pa- 
thology. . founded on the animalcular principles. 1807 Edn. 
Rev, X1. 81 Of the Animalcular system. 

Animalcule (znimelkil). Also 6-7 ani- 
malele. [ad. L. azimalcul-um, dim. of animal: 
see -CULE. Cf. mod.Fr. auzimalcule, Formerly 
often used in the L. form, of which the pl. azz- 
nalcula is still frequent in scientific use. (By the 
ignorant the latter is sometimes made a sing. with 
pl. azimalculv.)} 

+1. A small or tiny animal ; formerly applied to 
small vertebrates, such as mice, and all invertebrates. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 131/1 For the Laske 
. Boyle the Liver of any animalcle, decocte the same, and 
cause him to eate therof. 1662 More Axtid. Ath. u. xii. 
(1712) 79 The assault of Flies and Gnats, and such like bold 
Animalcula, 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 168 The catching 
of these Animalcules [Beetles}. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos. W1. xxv. § 10 The next biggest Animalculum 
or Insect. 1728 G. CarLeton Alem. Eng. Officer 234 The 
horrid Desolation which attended the Visitation of those 
Animalcula [locusts], 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 121 
‘The basest of created animalcules, the Spider. . 

2. An animal so small as te be visible only with 
the aid of the microscope ; applied chiefly to the 
Rotifera and Jnfusoria. 

1677 Phil. Trans. X11. 821 These animalcula or living 
Atoms did move. 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. 9 The Ani- 
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vy. 89 If the semina, out of which animals are produced, are 
(as I doubt not) animalcula already formed. 1745 'T. NEED- 
Ham J/tcrosc. Disc. Introd. 3 The minutest microscopical 
Animalcule. 1748 Sir J. Hitt 2st. Anim. 2 (Jov.), Ihave 
added some unknown species to the animalcule kingdom. 
1835 Kirsy (ad. & [ust. Anin. 1, iv. 149 The infusories, . . 
also called animalcules, microscopic animals. 1862 Sir H. 
Hotanp £'ss. 84 The appearance ofanimalcule life in various 
artificial compounds. 1876 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 
67 The coral animalcule rears its polypidom. 

Animalculine (znimz'lki“lin), a. rare. [f. 
L. animalcul-wm + -INE.] = ANIMALCULAR. 

1821 Dwicut Trav. New Eng. 1. xxxviii. 385 The nidus, in 
which the animalculine existence is formed. /ézd., That 
animalculine putrefaction is the immediate cause of those 
diseases. .which are justly attributed to standing waters. 

Animalculism (enimelkiz/liz’m). [f. as prec. 
+-IsM.] A theory which seeks to explain physio- 
logical or pathological phenomena by the agency of 
animalcules, as (1) that they are the germs of life, 
(2) that they are the cause of diseases. 

[1751 CuamBers Cyc, s.v. i nimalcule, The system of gene- 
ration aé animalciulo.| 1874 Duncuson Med. Dict., Ani- 
matculism, Spermatism, 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Anima ‘Iculist. [f. as prec. +-1s7.] 

1. An adherent of Animalculism. 

1816 Keitu Phys. Bot. 11. 362 The theory of the animal- 
culists. 18979 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Maun 1. ii. 37 The animal- 
culists, or the believers in sperm, looked upon the moving 
seminal! threads as the real animal] germs. 

2. One who makes a special study of animalcules. 


Animalhood (znimalhud). rave—}. [f. ANt- 
MAL s6.+-HOOD.] The state or condition of the 
inferior animals. 

1863 Reader Nov. 537 Acreature almost lapsed from hu- 
manity into animalhood. 

Animalic (cnimz lik), a. rare. [f. ANIMAL + 
-Ic by form-assoc. with azgel-ic, etc.] Of or be- 
longing to animals. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Maz. um. vi. 281 The Eggs of a 
perfect Animal. . willlose theiranimalick [fzzted Animatick]} 
Faculties, being frozen or concrete with cold. 1878 T. Sin- 
cLair Mount 171 Falling next to Drydenism, and finishing 
with the animalic lyre of innuendo. 

Animaliculture (enime'likaltiiu, -tfoa). [f. 
L. animal, after horticullure, pisciculture, etc.] 
‘The rearing of animals as a branch of industry. 

1879 C. A. Cutter in Catalogue of Winchester ( Mass.) Town 
Library, and in Libr. Fourn. 1V. 237, as a collective title 
for works ‘relating to the raising and care of animals for in- 
dustrial purposes.’ , ; 

+ Animali‘llio. Ods. rave—'. [f. ANIMAL, with 
dim. ending, as in It. -dg//o, Sp. -é//o (-lyo).] A 
tiny animal, an animalcule. 

1639 Howett Fam. Lett. (1650) 11.64 The same proportion 
which those small animalillios bore with me.. the same I 
held with those glorious spirits which are near the throne. 

+ Atnimalish, @z. Ods. rare. [f. ANIMAL sd. + 
-IsH.] Of the nature of an animal. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntell. Syst. 1. i. § 29. 37 Anaxagoras..did 
not makeany Animalish Atoms Sensitiveand Rational. /dzd. 
73 To think that there was any Animalish Nature before all 
these Animals, 

Animalism (znimiliz’m). [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 

1. The exercise of the animal faculties ; a. in an 
honourable sense: Animal activity, physical exer- 
cise and enjoyment; b. in depreciation: Mere 
animal enjoyment, sensuality. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart, Res. (1858) 110 Savage Animalism is 
nothing, inventive Spiritualism is all. 1848 KincsLey Saint's 
Trag. Introd. (1878) 6 The ‘healthy animalism’ of the Teu- 
tonic mind. 1856 R. VauGHAN J/ystics (1860) II. 204 That 
snug animalism which some men call happiness. 1868 Zess. 
Middle Age 198 A face that expresses pure intellect, and 
feeling, without a vestige of animalism. : 

2. The doctrine which views men as mere animals. 

1857 T. Weep /xtel?. Locke i. 6 The Philosophy of Sensual- 
ism was developed -. by Helvetius, into an Animalism, which 
acknowledged no characteristic difference between man and 
the lower animals. F 

3. An embodiment of the mere animal propen- 
sities ; a wholly sensual being. ave. 

1868 Tennyson Lucr. 53 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their 
art, Hired animalisms, 1875 Farrar Seekers mt, i. 270 The 
scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry animalisms. 

Animalist (znimilist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 

1. One who takes the ‘animal’ side of a discussion. 

1837 P. Partey Sun, Moon, § Stars liv. (ed. 2) 284 Vege- 
tablists say that it is a fungous plant .. but the animalists 
agree in affirming it to be the altered remains of dead frogs. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of animalism ; 
a sensualist. rt 

1851 in Azugsley's Lett. § fem. 1.282 A ‘healthyanimalist’ 
who has gone through that course of profligacy which, etc. 

&. The same as animalculist. 

1874 DunGLIsoN Afed. Dict., Animalculist, Animatist, one 
who attempts to explain different physiological or patho- 
logical phenomena by means of animalcules. 

Animality (wnimeliti). [a. Fr. aima/ité, n. 
of quality f. azzmzal adj.: see -1TY. Cf. Auemanity, 
also L. agzalitas, carnalitas.] 

1. The sum of the qualities and functions which 
are the attributes of an animal; the animal nature, 
constitution, or system ; vital power. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 40 Then followeth presently a 
sencelesse dulnes, and a priuation of the Animality, if I 


malcules in Pepper-Water. 1722 WoLLAstTon Relig, Nat. | may so speake. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 111 Life- 


ANIMALLY. 


somnessoranimality. 1796 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. XX. 
567 Empedocles. . had no doubt of the animality of the earth. 
1829 E. Jesse Yrud. Natur. 241 That portion of vital air 
which brisks up animality. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVILI. 
490 The luxuriant fulness of blooming animality. : 

2. The quality or condition of the inferior ani- 
mals; the merely animal nature, as distinguished 
from the moral and spiritual; animalhood, 

1646 S. Botton Arraipgn. Errour 158 There is something 
of animality, of the beastin man. 1653 H. More Cozjecz. 
Cabbad, (1713) 14 Every man..hath these two Principles in 
him. . Divinity and Animality, Spirit and Flesh. 1667 — Diz. 
Dial. ww. iv. (1713) 294 To gratifie our corrupt Animality. 
1836 For. QO. Rev. XVII. 166 In woman, humanity, as con- 
tradistinguished to animality..has attained its zenith. 
1868 in F. Lee Valid. Angl, Ord. 494 Sunk in the lowest 
depths of ignorance and animality. 1878 DowpDEN Stzd. 
Lit, 114 The development of the entire human race from 
animality and primitive barbarism. 

3. Animal nature, animal life, as opposed to that 
of vegetables or of inorganic matter. 

1647 H. More Poewzs 88 It’s more plain in animalitie. 1794 
G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Phil. 1. x. 429 Without it [fire] there 
would be neither vegetation, nor animality. 1858 T. R. 
Jones Aquar. Natur. 137 Jussieu .. at last declared his com- 
plete faith in the animality of these creatures [the Zoophytic 
races}, 1879 Lewes Stud. Psychol. 54 It passes from Vege- 
tality to Animality, and through Animality to Humanity. 

4. The animal series, the animal world. 

1770 Westey Nat. Phil. (1784) 1V. v. viii. § 14. 190 [The 
polypus]} is too much an animal to be the last term of ani- 
mality. 1841 Douctas in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. ix. 245 1n 
any class or kingdom ofanimality. 1869 Exg. Mech. 11 June 
262/r Animality has no principle of cohesion by its members. 

Animalization (cz nimAloizéi-jen). [n. of ac- 
tion f. next: see -ATION.] 

1. The action of converting into animal substance. 

1800 Hatcuett in PAil. Trans. XC. 401 That part of the 
blood [fibrin] which has undergone the most complete ani- 
malization. 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. § Phys. 29/2 The animal- 
ization ofthe chyle. 1859 L. Simpson Handbk. Dining vii. 61 
To discover in vegetables those affinities in consequence of 
which they also became susceptible of animalisation. 

2. A rendering unspiritual or sensual ; sensual- 
ization. rare. 

1863 Drarer /utell. Devel. Eur. viii. (1865) 192 An animal. 
ization of religion. 

|| 3. Distribution of animal existence; animal 
population. (Not yet naturalized.) 

1840 Sir C. Lemonin Frnd. R. Agric. S.1.1v. 414 What the 
French call the animalization of the departments is shown as 
follows :—Cattle, 2,628,924 ; Sheep, 6,764,107. 

Animalize (znimAlsiz), v. [f, ANIMAL + -1zE.] 

+1. To make into an animal; to represent in 


animal form. Oés. rare. 

1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. 11. 1v. § 6. 182 The polite 
Egyptian Priests who first animalized the Asterisms. 

2. To convert into animal substance. 

1770 WesveY Nat, Phil. v. viii. § 14 (1784) 1V. 190 The Hand, 
which has formed the polypus .. can, when necessity requires, 
animalize matter at a much less expence. 1772 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXI11. 454 Something secreted in the coats of 
the stomach, which .. animalises the food, or assimilates itto 
the nature of the blood. 1805 W. Taytor in Aux, Rev. 111. 
17 That the juice of the Indian fig may be animalized intoa 
crimson die. 1869 Dict. Dyeing in Eng. Mech. 28 May 2290/3 
It is not possible to animalise a fabric in any other way than 
by actually depositing upon it the animal matter. 

3. To reduce to animal nature; to sensualize, 
rouse the sensual passions of. 

1806-31 A. Knox Rez. (1844) 1. 81 Nine out of ten are too 
much animalised for this. 1841 Arnotp Lect. Mod. Hist. 
(1878) 55 Has sensualized and animalized itscharacter. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. Ll. 297 A bright-eyed poissarde well able to 
animalize a monastery. 

A‘nimalized, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Converted into animal substance or product. 

1784 Twam.ey Dairying 93 Milk... yields a nourishment 
partly vegetable and partly animalized. 1800 Henry £7. 
Chenz. (1808) 290 The product of vegetables, and not an 
animalized substance. 1869 Exg. Alech. 30 July 412/1 Ab- 
sorbency of the animalised gases. 

2. Endowed with the attributes or appearance of 
an animal. rare. 

1835 Kirpy Bridgew. Treat. (1852) 1. 189 Seemingly insig- 
nificant creatures..which seem as little animalized as any 
animal can be. 1879 M. Conway Demonol. I. 111. viii. 380 
The animalised form of the Hydra [of Lernza]. 

3. Reduced to the level of the lower animals; 


sensualized. 

1849 RoBERTSON S¢772, (1866) xii. 209 The soul of the Roman 
.. became secularized, then animalized. 1858 BusHNELL 
Nat. & Supern. viii. (1864) 227 The animalized condition 
which we now designate by the term savage. 

A-nimalizing, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
Reducing to the rank or character of an animal; 
sensualizing. 

1824 CoLeripGE Azds to Reff. (1848) I. 102 The animalizing 
tendency ofhisown philosophy. 1847 Busunet Chr. Veer. 
ture it. iil. (1861) 278 This same animalizing process. 

Animally (2'nimili), adv. [f. ANIMALa. + -LY?.] 

+1. Psychically, in respect of the azz#za, animal 
soul, or ‘animal spirits.’ Ods. 

c¢ 1600 Timon v. iv. (1842) 87 Hee's an asse logically and 
capitally, not phisikallie and animallie. 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell. Syst. 582 Uavra Yuxeeas, all things animally—that is, 
self-movably, actively, and productively. 

2. Physically, in respect of the animal as opposed 
to the intellectual faculties. 

1866 Gro. Eniot F. /odt II]. xxxv. 10 A nature more subtly 
mixed. .less animally forcible, 
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+Amnimalness. Oés.-° [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 
=ANIMALITY. Bailey 1731. 

Animal spirits (formerly, spirit). [See AN1- 
MAL B 1.] 

+1. orig. The supposed ‘spirit’ or prineiple of 
sensation and voluntary motion; answering to 
nerve fluid, nerve foree, ncrvous action. Ods. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr., Physitions teache 
that there ben thre kindes of spirites, aminza/, vitad, and 
naturadl, The animal spirite hath his seate in the brayne, 
and is spredde in to all the bodye by synnowes, gyuyng 
facultie of mouynge, and felynge. It is called animal, by- 
cause it is the first instrument of the soule, whych the Latins 
call antmam, 1549 Compl. Scotl. vi. 67 Al my spreitis vital 
ande animal. 1594 T. B. La Primmaud, Fr. Acad. Vo Reader, 
The braine for the animall spirite, the heart for the vitall, 
and the liver for the naturall. 1607 Torsett Four-footed 
Beasts (1673) 272 Those conducts through which the spirits 
animal do give feeling and moving to the body. « 1652 J. 
Situ Sed, Disc. iv. 124 That part of the brain from whence 
all those nerves that conduct the animal spirits up and down 
the body take their first original. 1667 Mitton 7. Z.1v. S05 
If... he might taint Th’ animal Spirits that from pure blood 
arise. 1732 BERKELEY A/in. PAzt/os. 1. 134 Animal Spirits... 
are the Messengers, which running to and fro inthe Nerves, 
preserve a Communication between the Soul and outward 
Objects. 1777 Priesttey Matt. § Spir. (1782) xx. I. 259 
The doctrine of animal spirits. 

+h. fig. pl. Nerves, sincws (as in ‘sinews of war’). 

1719 W. Woop Surv, Trade 295 The Increase of our 
Foreign Trade .. whence has arisen all those Animal Spirits, 
those Springs of Riches which has enabled us to spend so 
many millions for the preservation of our Liberties. 

+ 2. Nerve, physieal or ‘animal’ courage. Ods. 

1700 Hicks in Pepys Corr. 372 Sights .. which others of 
more passive tempers, and a less stock of animal spirits, 
could not so well endure, 1719 De For Crusoe 39 That the 
Surprise may not drive the Animal Spirits from the Heart. 
fbid. (1858) 548 The animal spirits sink. 

3. coll. pl. Nervous vivaeity, natural gayety of 
disposition, ‘healthy animalism.’ 

1739 Westey IVs. 1830 I. 256 Saying it was only nature, 
imagination, and animal spirits. 1813 Miss Austen /’ride 
& Prey. ix. 39 She had high animal spirits. 1844 Disraeti 
Coningsby \. v.23 He.. had great animal spirits, and a keen 
sense of enjoyment. J/od. A great flow of animal spirits. 

+Animant, @z. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
animant-em breathing, living, pr. pple. of anzmd- 
re: see ANIMATE.] 

A. adj. Waving life, living ; animated. 

1678 Cupwortu /utedl, Syst. 514 Ut stt Animans, That it 
be Animant, or endued with Life, Sense, and Understanding. 
/bid. 512 He that acknowledges no Animant God ., acknow- 
ledges no God at all. 

B. sé. A living creature, an animal. 

1677 GALE Cré, Gentiles 11. 1v. 447 There is no other cause 
of life to us men and other Animants. 

+Anima‘ntative, z. Ods. rare. [f. prec., by 
form-assoe. with @/znzertalive, ete.; a clumsy vari- 
ant of ANIMATIVE. Cf. vegedadive, and see -ATIVE.] 
Conneeted with the production of living beings. 

a 1655 Let. in Hartlib: Ref Commonw. Bees 25 Out of any 
Wood-berry may, by an animantative fermentation (if I may 
so speak) be produced, first a small Worm, which growing 
bigger groweth husky, and at last becomes a Fly. 

+ Animastic (xnimzstik), 2. and sd. [ad. med. 
L. animastic-us pertaining to the soul, f. L. anzma 
breath, life. A hybrid formation: ef. ovomastic.] 

A. adj. Possessed of mind or spirit, as opposed 
to what is purely material; spiritual ; sometimes 
= ANIMATE. 

1651 J. F[REAKE] Agrippa's Occ. Phil. 370 The order of 
Animastick, viz. of blessed souls. 1794 T. Taytor Plotinus 
226 A life neither vegetable, nor sensitive, nor of any other 
animastic nature, 1816 — Pamphi, VIII. 65 Of fables .. 
some are theological, others physical, others animastic (or 
relating to soul). 1855 Baitey Jfystic 123 Stretched from 
the all essential infinite, To animastic orders and ourselves. 

+B. sd. Psyehology. Obs. 

a 1857 Sin W. Hamitton (L.) [Apprehension, judgement, 
and reasoning] belonged to Animastic, as they called it, or 
Psychology. s 

+ Anima‘stical, «. Ods. rare—'. =pree. 

1651 ji F{rREAKE] Agrippa's Occ. Phil. 453 After the Quires 
of the blessed Spirits, the Animastical order is the next. 

Animate (xnimét), 4f/. @. and sé. [ad. L. 
animat-us filled with life, a/so, disposed, inclined, 
f. anima-re to breathe, to quicken ; f. azéia air, 
breath, life, soul, mind.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

+1. pple. Animated, inspired. Ods. 

21546 Ecyor Let. in Governonur (1836) 289, | am animate 
to importune your good lordship with most hearty desires. 
1640 Canterbur. Se/f-Conv. Pref. 11 That .. your Honours 
{may be] the more animate to deny your power. 

2. adj. Endowed with life, living, alive. 

1605 Time Quersit. 11. i. 102 Phylosophers .. have affirmed 
the magnet or loadstone to be animate. 1610 HEArey Sf. 
Aug., City of God vin. xxiii. (1620) 312 Statues, quoth he? 
Doe you not see them animate? 1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 580 
Corruption of Bodies Inanimat and Animat. 1677 Hace 
Prim, Orig. Man. . i. 34 Some of the Ancients .. have .. 
thought that the World was Animate. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
s.v., In mechanics, animate power is used to denote a man, 
or brute. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. (1875) 1.1. ix. 147 The 
former history of the animate world. 1840 CaRLyLe Heroes 
(1846) 5 That men should have worshipped .. stocks and 
stones, and all manner of animate and inanimate objects. 

3. Lively, having the full activity of life. 

1801 SoutueY Tha/aba vi. iii. Wks. 1V. 220A courser More 
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animate of eye, Of form more faultless never had he seen. 
1833 I. Tavtor Fana?. iii. 59 The enthusiasm of the very 
meanest inember of a warrior-clan is tenfold more animate. 

4. Pertaining to what is endowed with life ; eon- 
nected with animals. 

3828 Kirsy & Svence Extomol, 1. iv. 94 Voth animate 
diseases, but derived from two distinct species of animals. 

+ B. sé. That which has life, a living thing. Ods. 

1642 H. More Song of Sout m. xxviii, Magnetick might 
doth so combine Earth, Water, Air, into onc animate, 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1.1. 5 The animate serves the animal. 

Animate (x'nime't), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

I. To give life to, make alive or active. 

1. trans. To breathe life into, endow with life, 
give life to or sustain in life, quieken, vivify. 

154z Booxne Dyetaryxvi.275 [Venison]doth anymate hym 
to be as he is... stronge and hardy. 1667 Micron P. Z. vin. 
1st Male and Femal Light, Which two great Sexes animate 
the World. 1736 Butter Avad.i. i. 25 We may hereafter 
animate these same or new bodies, 1794 G. Apaus Wat. & 
Exp. Phil. VV. Nii. 448 When the coals are animated by a 
pair of bellows. 1870 H. Macmitran Bible Teach, viii. 156 
The breath of God animates his frame. 

2. To represent as alive, give the appearance of 
life to. arch. ; 

1612 Brinstey Lad. Lit. xxi. (1627) 247 That we forget not 
to animate that which we remember by: that is, to conccive 
of it in our minde, as being lively and stirring. 1750 Joun- 
son Rambt. No. 168 Ps Poetry, that force which .. animates 
matter. 1776 Reynotps Disc. vii, (1876) 408 That Prome- 
thean fire, which animates the canvass and vivifies the marble, 

3. To impart liveliness, vividness, or interest to; 
to enliven. 

1670 FLECKNOE in Shaks. Cent. Praise 345 Much less in- 
imitable Shakspears way, Promethian-like to animate a 
play. 1736 Butter Axa/. u. vii. 329 ‘These might have ani- 
mated a dull relation. 1737 Pore //orace’s Ode m1. xxviii, 
Exalt the dance, and animate the song. 1833 1. Tayior 
Fanat.vi.201 To have thrown off every sympathy with what 
animates the open world. 

+ 4. To bring into active or legal operation. Ods. 

1580 Sipney Arcad. (1622) 243 No small errour winkt at, 
least greater should bee animated. 1655 LestrancE Chas. /, 
214 The Bill.. having past both Houses was animated with 
the Royall assent. 

II. To give spirit, inspiration, or impulse. 

5. trans. To fill with boldness, courage, spirit ; 
to encourage, inspirit. 

1538 CoverpALe Ded. N. T. Wks. II. 24 It doth even ani- 
mateand encourage me now likewise touse the same audacity. 
1584 Waitoirt in Fuller C4. //7s#. 1x. 158 Such as animate 
them in their disobedience. 1607 ‘l'orsett Four-footed B. 
(1673) 107 The Dogs are animated by the winding of horns, 
and voices of the hunters. 1623 Cockeram, Animate, to en- 
courage or hearten on. 1700 Dryden A/el. & Atal. 161 The 
shouting animates theirhearts. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 294 The progress we had made this season could not fail 
to animate our further proceedings. 1839 YEowELL Axc. 
Brit. Ch. iii. (1847) 29 The few moments which preceded the 
decisive battle were employed..in animating his soldiers. 

th. reff. Obs. 

1547 Boorpe Srev. Health clxxxiii. 65 Let every man, 
woman, or chylde animate them selfe upon God. 

+ ¢. zutr. To become animated, brighten up. Ods. 

1779 Miss Burney Drary (1842) 1. 256 She.. alternately 
softens and animates just like her. 1782 — Cecé/ia 1. vi. 
(1783) 79 Mr. Arnott, animating at this speech, glided be- 
hind her chair. 

6. trans. To move mentally, to excite to aetion 
of any kind; to inspire, aetuate, ineite, stir up. 

1583 Z.xec. Treason (1675) 4 To animate them to continue 
their..wicked purposes. ¢1590 Martowe J/assac. Paris. 
vi, Animated by religious zeal. 1598 GrEENweY Jacitus, 
Ann, 1. vii. (1622) 12 He.. was thought to animate Drusus 
against the souldiers, 1658 Cromwe t (Carlyle 1871) V. 119 
Designs which are animated every day from Flanders and 
Spain. 1743 J. Morris Sev. iii. 74 The same spirit of op- 
position and cruelty animated the Gentiles. 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat. x. 467 Those exalted motives which should animate 
virtue. 1877 Moztey Usiz. Serm. i, 14 ‘The motives which 
animated that wonderful and mysterious ian. 

7. To aetuate, move, or put in motion (a thing). 

1646 Sir T. Browxe Psexd. EP. 59 That extreme which is 
next the earth is animated unto the North, and the contrary 
unto the South. 1659 Leak IVater-zvorks 33 The Syphon 
..shall make the Air breath forth of it, and animate the two 
Organ Pipes. 1860 Tynpatt Glac, ti. § 1.225 Motion ..which 
animates the bullet projected from the gun. 

+ 8. To impart any physieal quality or virtue. Ods. 

1605 Timme QOuerstt. 1. iv. 15 Mercurie, sulphur, and salt 
.. do animate and adorne it with their properties. 

Animated (c:nimeitéd), f//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Commonly used as pa. pple of vb. azimate; but 
also as equivalent to adj. avzmate. 

1. Endowed with life; living, alive. Animated 
Nature. that portion of Nature which is alive ; 
the animal world. 

1534 More Ow the Passion Wks. 1557, 1324/2 Thys is .. not 
my deade body, but animated andlyuinge with my soule. 1615 
Crooke Body of Aan 608 It is a thing Animated or hauing 
a life of it owne. 1774 Gotnso, (fzt/e) History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature. 1784 Cowper Zask 1, 198 Nature 
inanimate employs swect sounds, But animated nature 
sweeter still. 1858 R. Vaucuan Ess. & Kev. 1. 34 The belief 
that the heavenly bodies were animated natures. 

b. Peopled or ‘alive’ with living beings. 

1827 Montcomery Pelican /sé. 1. 106 The expanse of ani- 
mated waters. : 

e. fg. Of things vividly figured: Appearing alive. 


1731 Pore Temp. Fame 73 Heroes in animated marble 
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frown, And Icgislatorsseemtothinkin stone. 1826 Disrarti 

Viv. Grey Vi. vi. 345 Mine are all animated pictures. See that 
cypress, waving from the breeze. 

2. Kull of the activity and motion of life; en- 
livened, quiekened ; spirited ; lively, vivaeious. 

1585 Apr. Sanpys Serm. (1841) 63 The little cubs perhaps 
are animated by reason of their wiliness. 1708 Pork $2. 
Cectlia's Day 28 Warriors she fires with animated sounds. 
1824 Dinvin Libr. Comp. 99 Barbier's animated and ex- 
cellent account of it. 1855 Pxescotr PAP Ff, 1. un. x. 254 
The discussion was animated, 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 
‘Yhe scene was one of the most animated we had met with. 

3. Mentally moved or exeited ; inspired, aetuated, 
incited, encouraged. (Now mostly partieipial.) 

1832 Morr Confnt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 512/1 Anyinated 
and instructed .. with hisowne spirite. 1614 Ratiicn //ist. 
World U1. v. iv. § 1. soz ‘hey departed home rich, and well 
animated to returne agayne. 1660 Mitton J’ ree Comunw, 
445 The Menaces, the Insultings of our newly animated com- 
mon enemies. 1740 Somrrvitte ffobdinod it, 194 Incens'd 
With animated Rage. 1816 Scott Odd Mort. 100 Desperate 
men, animated by the presence of two or three of the actors 
in the primate’s murder. 1850 Suits Se/f He/p ii. 41 He 
worked .. animated by the determination to excel. 

+4. Endowed with some active physical pro- 
perty. Obs. 

1706 Pinturs, Ansmated needle, is one touch'd with a 
Loadstone. 195 Cuamners Cycl., Animated mercury, 
quicksilver impregnated with some subtile and spirituous 
particles, so as to render it capable of growing hot when 
mingled with gold. 

+5. Pertaining to animated beings ; animal. Ods. 

1753, Curampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., A system of animated 
pathology. 

A-nimatedly, adv. [f. pree.+-L¥2.] In an 
animated inanner, with animation; vividly, viva- 
ciously, keenly. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iv. (1848) 158 That beautiful va- 
riety of..love, and reverence, which are so animatedly 
expressed. 1836 Blackw. Afag. XL. 806 Animatedly de- 
scriptive and devotional. 1876 G. Merepitu Leanch. Carecr 
I. xvii. 252 Watching the ship’s progress animatedly. 1882 
J. Hawtuorse Fort. Foot. xix, He was talking animatedly. 


A-nimateness. ? Oés.—° [f. ANIMATE a. + 
-NESS.] _‘ The state of being animated.’ J. 
1731 in Baitey; whence in Jonson. 


A:nimater. [f. AximaTEv.+-ER1.] = ANIMATOR. 

183: De Quincey A losterheim (1855) 34 He had been the 
chief combiner and animater of the Imperial party. 

Animating (nime'tin), #7. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING2,]  Life-giving, quiekening, vivifying: en- 
livening, inspiring, eneouraging ; rendering life-like. 

1680 in Xoxd. Bad. (1883) 1V. 547 Bring me a man with 
animating stroaks, Whose pregnant Steel gives life to form- 
less rocks. 31727 Tnomson Sznmer 168 From hin they 
draw their animating fire. 1782 Miss Burney Cecr/ia 1. vil. 
(1783) 88 So animating are the designs of disinterested be- 
nevolence. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac.1. § 25. 182 The talk was in- 
cessant and animating. 1869 Srrtey Lect. § Ess. i.18 No 
new animating principle. 

A‘nimatingly, ¢dv. rare. [f. pree.+-L¥2.] 
In an animating manner; so as to give life, inspira- 
tion, enlivenment, or eneouragement. 

1850 AnpersSON Regen. (1871) 99 How tenderly and animat- 
ingly it consoles and encourages! 1871 Mortevin dl thenirnne 
1 Apr. 398 Whose words and ideas spring up incessantly and 
animatingly within us. 

Animation (enim? fan. [ad. L. anzimation-em, 
n. of aetion f. aztma-re: see AXIMATE.] The 
action of animating, or state of being animated. 

+l. The aetion of imparting life, vitality, or (as the 
sign of life’ motion; quiekening, vitalizing. Ods. 

1597 J. Kine Youah xxvi. (1864) 167 Such as are strength- 
ened by the arm and animation of God, his waves. 1623 
Howe t Left. 1. xxix, The fourth act that goeth to make 
man, is called Animation. 1721 Bailey, dAxtmation, the 
informing an animal body witha soul. 

b. fig. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. ui. xxiii. § 49 (1873) 251 The ad- 
ministration, and (as | may term w animation of laws. 

2. The state of being animate or alive, animate- 
ness, vitality. Spirit of Animation: see ANIMAL 
SPIRITS. arch. 

1615 T. Apams Leaven 116 Men of our own flesh, of the 
same animation with ourselves. 1678 Cupwortn /yfedd. 
Syst. 169 Aristotle himself held the Worlds Animation, or a 
Mundane Soul. 1733 G.Curyvxe Ang. Malady. x. $1 (1734) 
go Mere Mechanism .. can never account for Animation, or 
the animal life even of the lowest Insect. 1794 E. Darwix 
Zoon. (1801) 1. 37 Vhe spirit of animation is the immediate 
cause of the contraction of animal fibres—it resides in the 
brain and nerves. 1838 Mrs. SHeLtey Fravkenst. (1865) iil. 
58 Capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless matter. 
1837 Penny Cyct, 1X. 159/2 A case of suspended animation 
in a seaman who had .. fallen into the sea. 

+3. Representation of things as alive. Ods. rare. 

268: Hosses RAe?, 1. ix. 114 Animation is that expression 
which makes us seem to see the thing before our eyes. 

4. The aetion of filling with liveliness, enliven- 
ment ; enlivening operation or influence. 

1818 Scorr Rod Rey 93 The animation of the chase and 
the glow of the exercise. 1820 SNELLEY Prom, Unb, W.i. 
322 Ha! the animation of delight Which wrapsme 

5. Liveliness of aspeet or manner; vivaeity, 
sprightliness, brightness. i Me 

1790 pasete Johnson xxiv. 21 3 Johnson wasin highs irits 
..talked with great animation and sticcess. 1817 Miss 

} Austen Jlans/, Pk. (1851) 62 She discussed the possibility 
| of improvements with much animation. 1839 Hatras //ist. 


ANIMATIVE. 


Lit. 1. viii. § 28 The substitution of the anapzst for the iam- 
bic .. gives them [ballads] a remarkable elasticity and anima- 
tion. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. Bremer's Greece 1.i. 15 Little 
fishing-boats on the water gave animation to the scene. 

+6. The action of inspiring or filling with any 
impulse ; inspiration. Odés. 

1613 Daniet “Hist, Eng. 135 [The legate] now by the Kings 
animation, presumes more peremptorily to vrge them. 1664 
H. More Myst, [nig. 286 She by her counsel and animation 
stirs up the Seven-headed Beast to this Murther. 

+b. esp. Inspiration with courage, encouragement. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle (1871) 111 A great animation of 
my subsequent endeavours. 1680 H. More Apocal, Apoc. 
303 An intimation and animation to us to follow his example. 

+7. The imparting of any physical quality or 
virtue. Ods. rare. 

1605 Timms Quersit. n. xli.117 We are now speaking of 
the animation of gold. 1667 Pil. Trans, 11. 604 The ani- 
mation of the Voyce of Man by his Masculine and Genera- 
tive power. 
ative (xnimeitiv, -étiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
animat- ppl. stem of azimd-re (see prec.) + -IVE.] 

1, Having the faculty of animating; enlivening, 
quickening. 

1755in JOHNSON. 1799 J. Corry Sat. View Lond. (1803) 97 
The animative inspiration of His Spirit will renovate the 
love of religion in the hearts of many. 

+2. ? Relative to animate beings. Ods. rare. 

1792 T. TavLor Comm. Proclus 1. Introd. 94 There are 
five orders of numbers, the divine, the essential, the anima- 
tive, the natural, and the mathematic. 

Animator (znimeita:). [a. L. azzmdtor, n. of 
agent f. anximd-re: see ANIMATE.) He who, or 
that which, animates, quickens, enlivens, or inspires. 

1635 Heywoop //ierarch. 1. Argt. 3 Of all that liue sole 
Animator, 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 44 Bodies 
.-conform themselves to situations, wherein they best unite 
unto their Animator. 1836 Lanpor Per. & Asp. Wks. 1846 
II. 428 The nobler animators of this frame, the flesh and blood. 

° , . . . . . 

|| Animé (anime, x nimi), sd. (Fr. said to 
be so called because it often contains so many 
insects as to be, figuratively, azzzmzé or animated ; 
but according to some a native name.] A name 
given to various resins ; the original, obtained from 
a West Indian tree (ymenzxa Courbaril), much 
used in making varnish ; the others from Africa. 

1577 Frameton Foyfull Newes 1, (1596) 2 They do bring 
from the Newe Spaine 2 kinds of Rosine, that be both much 
alike..the one is called Copall, and the other Anime. 1604 
E.G. D’Acosta's Naz. Hist. Indies xxix. 288 New Spaine.. 
(hath] abundance of matter for perfume and physicke, as is 
the Animé whereof there comes great store. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., The eastern gum anime is distinguished into three 
kinds..white..blackish..pale. 185x E. Forses in Art Frxi. 
Catal. Exhid. u. 6t/2 Many and curious are the gums and 
balsams of the family; among others, gum-Arabic, traga- 
canth, animé, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 190 Gum-animé is 
sometimes mistaken for amber. 

|| Animé (anime), a. Her. (Fr. animé animated, 
excited, roused.] In action and showing a desire 
to fight ; having the eyes, etc. of a different tincture , 
from the animal itself. 

1731 in Battey. 1753 in Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 

nimine (znimain). Chem. [f. ANIBI(AL) + 
-INE, chem. form.] An organic base obtained from 
bone oil, and other animal oils. 

1863 in Watts Dict. Cherm. 1. 296. : 

Animism (z‘nimiz’m). [f. L. eza life, soul 
+ -ISM.] 

1. The doctrine of the azima mundz, upheld by 
Stahl 1720; the doctrine that the phenomena of 
animal life are produced by an immaterial azzma, 
soul, or vital principle distinct from matter. 

1832 Edinb, Rev. LV. 472 Discussing the Animism of 
Stahl. 1864 Sat, Rev. 10 Dec. 726/1 All spiritual belief came 
to be laughed at .. There was no more account of Stahl and 
‘animism.’ Nothing but sheer materialism remained. 

2. The attribution of a living soul to inanimate 
objects and natural phenomena. 

1866 Fortn, Rev. 15 Aug. 84 The theory which endows the 
phenomenaofnature with personal life might be conveniently 
called Animism. 1871 Tvtor Prim. Cuét. 1.45 The animism 
of the ruder tribes of India, 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
i. 15 Polytheism .. takes very largely the form of animism. 

3. Extended polemically to: The belief in the 
existence of soul or spirit apart from matter, and 
in a spiritual world generally ; spiritualism as op- 
posed to materialism. 

1880 J. Rar in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 615 The universality of 
what Mr. Tylor calls Animism, the belief in spiritual and 
unseen agencies. 

Animist (z*niinist). [f. L. azz¢ma soul + -18T.] 

a. One holding the animism of Stahl. b. One 
who attributes a living soul to natural objects and 
phenomena. c. (Extended polemically to) One 
who believes in the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body, and in a spiritual world generally. 

1819 Lawrence Afaw iii. (1844) 84 A tribe of animists.. 
maintained that the soul is the only cause of life. 1864 R. 

Burton Dahome 11. 157 Those rewards and punishments by 
which, according to the Semitic animist, the balance of good 
and evil in this life is tobe struck. 1866 Kortn. Rev.15 Aug. 
84 The Animist may or may not be an idolater. 

Animistic (xnimisstik), a. [f prec. + -1c.] 
Of or belonging to animism or animists. 

1871 T'vtor Prinz. Cult. 1. 268 Its animistic development 
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(z.e. of mythology] falls within a broader generalization still. 
1876 Academy 4 Nov. 451/1 The animistic religions of the 
Naturvélker, of the Mexicans and Peruvians, and of the 
Finns, 1880 Gotpw. Smitn in Atl. Month. No. 268.213 The 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul has become so en- 
tangled with animistic fancies. 1881 Huxcey in Nature 
No. 615. 344 The essence of modern, as contrasted with 
ancient, physiological science, appears to me to lie in its 
antagonism to animistic hypotheses and animistic phrase- 
ology. 1882 Fr2l. Anthrop. Inst. 373 The simple animistic 
belief in the continued existence of the spirit. 
+Animo'se, cz. Obs.—° [ad. L. animds-us+ see 
Anous.] =ANIMOUS. 
_ 1731 BalLey, Animose, couragious, also stomachful. 1755 
in Schnee 1775 Asn, A vzmose, fullof spirit, hot, vehement. 

+ Animo‘seness. 0é5.-°. = Animosity. 

1731 in Baitey. 1755 in JoHNSON. 1775 Asn, Axnzsmose- 
ness, heat, spirit, vehemence of temper. 

Animosity (enimg'siti). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 
-tie. fa. Fr. animosiié, f. L. antmosttalem, n. of 
quality f. azmds-zs spirited; see ANIMOUS.] 

+1. Spiritedness, high spirit, courage, bravery. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. //tgdc7t (1865) I. 61 The cause 1s for euery thynge 
is of more animosite and audacite in his vniversalle then his 
parte parcialle. 1589 Purrexnam Exg. Poeste (Arb.) 296 It 
was thought a decent countenance and constant animositie 
in the king to be soaffected, 1658 Sir T, Browne //ydriot, 
iv. 66 Confirming his wavering hand unto the animosity of 
that atteinpt. @ 1670 Hacket Ap. Williams 1. (1692)20 Such 
as are of a high-flown animosity affect jortunas lacintosas. 

2. Excitement of feeling against any one; hos- 
tility of mind tending to break out into action, 
active hatred or enmity. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. xxiii. § 48 (1873) 249 The na- 
tures and dispositions of the people .. their animosities and 
discontents. 1644 Heyux Laud 1. 349 To foment those 
animosities .. raised in that nation against the King, 1660 
in Somers’s Tracts 11. 168 To forget what is past, and lay 
aside all Animositiesforthefuture, 1674 Owen Holy Spirtt 
(1693) 204 Forming new Parties and reviving old Animosities. 
1754 Hume //ist, Eng. ii, It is a just remark, that the more 
affinity there is between theological parties, the greater com- 
monly is their animosity. 1852 M¢Cuttocn aration 1. ii. 
84 The jealousies and animosities that formerly subsisted 
between the privileged classes and the mass of the people. 

+ Avnimous, a. Ods. rare—. [a. Fr. antmeusx, 
ad. L. axtmds-zem spirited, f. ANIMUS.] Spirited, 
courageous ; a/so, hot-tempered. 

1620 SHELTON Dox Quix. II, 1v. v. 58 Don Cirongilio of 
Thracia, who was so animous and valiant. 1775 in Asn. 

Animus (znimds). No pl. (a. L. azémus (1) 
soul, (2) mind, (3) mental impulse, disposition, 
passion.] Actuating feeling, disposition in a par- 
ticular direction, animating spirit or temper, usually 
of a hostile character; Aevce, animosity. 

(1818 Not in Topp.] 1831 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. 1. 424 
The animus is to impress upon the British soldiery the duty 
of putting down the liberties of their country. 1840 THack- 
ERAY Parts Sk, Bk. (1872) 212 The animus with which the 
case has been conducted. 1863 1. Tavtor Pentateuch 16 
Almost every page.. affords an instance..of an intense 
feeling, or, as we say, animus; this is the word we use when 
a speaker or writer, who is labouring to substantiate a de- 
famation, finds it more than he can do to repress emotions, 
that are not of the most amiable sort, and which he does not 
choose to avow. 1864 Lowett Biglow P. Wks. 1879, 264/2 
The animus that actuates the policy of a foreign country. 

+ An-inne, frcp. Obs. rare—". [f. AN prep. + 
inne, OE. innan inside. Cf.a-dove,a-boul.) Within. 
1205 Lay, 5617 Ic inc habbe beiene an-inne mine benden. 
Anion (x‘nign). Zlectr. [a. Gr. dvdv (a thing) 
going up, neut. of pr. pple of dv-évat to go up, f. 
ava up+ i- go.] The name given by Faraday 
to an electro-negative element, which in electro- 
chemical decompositions is evolved at the anode 
or positive pole of the battery. Opposed to catzon. 

1834 Farapay Kes. Electr. (1849) 1. 198, 1 propose to dis- 
tinguish such bodies by calling those anions which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body. 1870 Fercuson £iecétr. 162 
In acids, hydrogen forms the cation, and the acid radical 
the other constituent, the anion. 

Anioyn, early form of Engoin: see AN- pref. 4. 

1340 Ayend, 172 Him penonce to anioynj be be zenne. 

Anioynt, early form of ENJorneED, ADJOINED. 

cxzz5 ZL. LE. Aliit, P. A. 894 As newe fryt to god ful due 
& to pe gentyl lombe hit arn anioynt [ed. amoynt]. 

Anir, obs. variant of ANIL, indigo. 

[1611 Corcr., Anz7, the name of an Indian hearbe, vsed 
much by Dyers.] 1613 Voy. Guiana in Harl, Misc. 111. 173 
They in New Spain... have cocheneal, anir, and cotton-wool. 

+ Ani-red, 7/. a. Ods. rare—'. [pa. pple. of 
vb. *anire, representing an earlier *a-zre, a. OF r. 
aire-r, -ier:—late L. adirdare to enrage, f. zva anger. 
See An- pref. 5.] Enraged, angry. . 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 151 He sauh Richard anired, — 

Anis-, Chem. comb. form of L. avzs-2m, anise, 
forming names of numerous organic compounds 
derived from oil of anise, the derivation and mean- 
ing of which are usually readily apparent from 
those of their second element. As A‘nisal, short for 
anisicaldehyde, A'nisaly:i, the hypothetical radical 
of anisic alcohol. A‘nisama+te, a salt of anisamic 
acid. Anisa‘mic acid or A'nisami:de, an acid 
amide of anisyl, C,11,NO;. A:nisami:ne, an amic 
base of the same, C,H,,ON, A:nisanilide = 
phenyl-anisamide. A'nisate, a salt of anisic acid. 
Anisic (Xni‘zik) a., of or derived from anise, as in 


ANISEED. 


anisic series, antsic acid C,H;C,, anisic alcohol 

C,H, O,, antsic aldehyde C,H,O,, etc. A'nisidi:ne 
=methyl-phenidine C,H,NO, a peculiar organic 
base. A‘nisine C,,H,,N,0O,, an alkaloid formed 
by the action of ammonia upon hydride of anisyl. 
A-nisoate, a salt of anisoicacid. Aniso‘ic a. [mo- 
dified f. ayz7'stc], of or derived from the star-anise 
(see ANISE 3), as in azsoic acid, ‘a product of the 
oxidation of oil of star-anise’ (Watts), A‘niso,in, 
a white inflammable solid, apparently isomeric 
with anise-camphor. Av‘nisol [see -oL], a colour- 
less very mobile liquid, C,H,O, with pleasant aro- 
matic smell, formed by the action of caustic lime 
or baryta on anisic acid, also called phenate of 
methyl; whence Aniso'lic (acid), A‘nisola‘te, 
A‘nisoli:de. A‘nisyl, the hypothetical radical, 
C,H,O,, of the anisic series. Anisy‘lic a., of 
anisyl. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 303 Anisic alcohol, Aydrate of 
antsalyl, —296 Theonly anisamate that has been analysed 
is the sélver-salt. — 297 Anisamine crystallises in small 
needles. _— 300 The general formula of the anisates is 
Cs Hz MOsz. _— 300 Cahours prepares anisic acid by boiling 
oil of anise with nitric acid. — 303 Anisic alcohol crystallises 
in hard white shining needles. — 304 Anisidine passes over 
inthe form of an oil which solidifies on cooling. —299 Anis- 
hydramide .. is converted into an isomeric alkaloid, towhich 
the name azzsine has been given. — 305 Anisol is a colour- 
less, very mobile liquid, with a pleasant aromatic smell .. 
Fuming nitric acid acts energetically on anisol, forming three 
distinct nitro-compounds, Nitranisol, Dinitranisol, and Trini- 
tranisol. — 306 Anisyl..may beregardedassalicyl, Cy Hs Oz, 
in which x atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. — 307 
Hydride of Anisyl=Anisylous acid, Anisic aldehyde, Anisal 
-. a yellowish liquid, with a burning taste, and an aromatic 
smell, somewhat like that of hay. 

Anisanthous (z:naisznpas), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. avigos unequal + av6-os flower+-ous.] Hav- 
ing perianths of different form. 

1880 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Anisated (zniseitéd), fA/. a. [f. assumed vb. 
*anisate + -ED: cf. Fr. aniser, anisé (Cotgr. 1611).] 
Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anise (nis). Forms: 4-5 anys, -eys, -eis, 
-ese, 4-7 anyse, 5 annys, -eys, -es, 6-8 annis, 
7 anis, 7-8 annise, 7—- anise. [a. Fr. avzs:—L. 
anisum, a. Gr, dvicoy, in var. dial. forms aévyaor, 
aynOov, aynrov, under which the Greeks seem to 
have included the two plants Anise and Dill. 
When these were discriminated, the variants avis- 
um and anéthum were utilized in Latin to dis- 
tinguish them. See ANET.] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Pimpinella Anisum), 
a native of the Levant, cultivated for its aromatic 
and carminative seeds. Confused by the ancients 
with the Dill (Andzhum praveolens), which was 
probably the ‘anise’ of the Bible of 1611, where 
Wyclif has ‘anete’ [v.7. anese}. ; 

O1l of Anise, the essential oil obtained from aniseed by dis- 
tillation with water, the source of many important chemical 
derivatives; see Anis-. 

¢1300 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 The primerole he passeth, 
the parvenke of pris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant anys. 
1382 Wvcuir Mazz, xxiii. 23 That tithen mente, anete [v. 7 
anese], and comyn. [1526 TinDALE annyse, 1535 COVERDALE 
anyse, 161x annise.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. x. 
(1495) 608 Anyse hath the same vertue that Anetum hath and 
is more swete in sauour. cx1400 Afol. for Loll. 45 Mynt, 
aneis, & comyn. 1453 in Heath Grocezs’ Conzp, (1869) 422 
ComynandAnneys, y< bale....iiij4. 1551 Turner Herbal. 
(1568) 33 Anyse .. maketh-the breth sweter, swageth payne. 
1605 TimmMe Qxersit. 1. xiii. 64 The oyles or sulphurs of annis 
.. drive away windinesse, 1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. 
Gard. 11. 141 Anis, is propagated only by seed, which is 
pretty small, and..ofalongish Oval Figure. 1861 DELAMER 
Kitch. Gard, 122 Anise..whose seeds are much used by dis- 
tillers to give flavour to cordial liqueurs. 1863 Watts Dic?. 
Chem. 1, 297 O1l of anise is a neutral, yellowish, somewhat 
syrupy liquid, possessing a peculiar aromatic smell and taste. 

2. fig. in allusion to A/aét. xxill. 23. 

1741 Watts Jmprov. Mind xiv. § 8 (1801) 111 The mint, 
anise, and cumming, the gestures and vestures, and fringes 
of religion. 184x GEN. P. THompson Everc. VI. 288 Know- 
ledge which settles the anise and cummin of Greek accents. 

3. Chinese or Star Anise, or Aniseed Tree: 
a shrub, J/lictum anisalum (N.O. Alagnoliacex), 
the fruit of which has the odour, and is used in- 


stead, of anise. a 
1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., Anise of China or Siberia, is a 
Seed of about the same Form and Bigness as Cologuintida. 
1838 Penny Cycl, X11. 445 The aniseed tree of China, of which 
the fruit is.. well known in commerce by the name of Star 
anise, 1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 23 The seed vessels are 
imported from China under the name of Chinese Anise .. 
and from it a great portion of.. Oil of Anise is obtained. 
4. Comb, as anise-like; anise camphor, also 
called Anethol, one of the two constituents of Oil 
of Anise (see 1), a resinous substance crystallizing 
at a low temperature in soft, white, lustrous la- 


minz. Also ANISEED, q.v. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.297 Anethol or Anise-camphor. 
187x M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 86 Agaricus fragrans and A. 
odorus have a sweet anise-like odour. 


Aniseed (c:nisid). Forms as in prec. 


ANISETTE. 


l. The seed of the anise, used as a earminative, 
and in the preparation of Oil of Anise, Spirit of 
Anise, Anise water, and Anisette. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvii. 1xxxi. (1495) 653 Some 

reyne and sede is gendred in plantis wythout coddys: apit 
aryth in Annes sede. 1440 Prop. Parv., Aneys seede or 
spyce, Anetum, anisim, 1579 LANGHAM Gard, /tealth (1633) 
30 For the dropsie, fill an old Cock with Polipody and Anni- 
seeds, and seethe him well, and drinke the broth. 1621 
Burton Auadt, Jel. u.iv.1.iit, Such and such plants... have 
a peculiar vertue to such particular parts, as to the head, 
Anniseeds, foalfoot, etc. 1727 BRADLEY Fatt. Dict.s.v. Anise, 
Spanish Aniseed..isthe best. 1882 Chein.g Drugg. XXIV. 
61/1 One pound bottle of oil of aniseed. 

b. attrié., as in aniseed-tree, -water. 

1698 Concreve Way of World w. v, Thanish..all aniseed, 
cinnamon, citron and Barbadoes-waters. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., In distilling the anise-seed for the oil, there is pro- 
cured a limpid water called anise-seed water, which has much 
the same virtues with the oil, 1838 [See Anise 3]. 

2.=ANISETTE. rare. 

1756 NuGEnT Graud Tour IV. 204 ‘They sell a great quan- 
tity of comfits in Verdun, and particularly their aniseeds are 
in great reputation, 1855 CostELLo Stor, Screet 122 ‘The 
air was redolent of gin .. but aniseed was preferred by some. 

|| Anisette (anize't). [Fr., more fully Avxisette 
de Bordeaux, {. anis ANISE + -ette dim.] A liqueur 
flavoured with aniseed. 

1837 For. 0. Rev. XIX. 11 To drink with them a glass of 
anisette. 1839 L. Sarcent Yep. 7. 210 The inveterate 
sipper of anisette. 1860 // ¥. Round No. 42. 367 Raki, 
a sort of fiery oily anisette .. is drunk with great relish by 
the Greeks. 

Aniso-, combining form of Gr. aévicos unequal, 
a formative of teehnieal terms, in many eases 
merely the negatives of corresponding terms in Iso-. 
The chief are :— 

Anisobryous (z:naisg*brijas), a. Bot. (Gr. Bpv- 
ew to swell]=anisodynamous. Anisodactylic 

_ (&nai:sod&ktilik), a Zool. [Gr. daxrvaA-os finger, 
toe], unequal-toed (said of those insessorial birds 
ealled by Temminek Anisodactyles), Anisodynam- 
ous (-dinamas), a. Bot. [Gr. dvvayes strength], 
growing with greater strength on one side of the 
axis than the other. Anisogynous (z:naisg'dzinas), 
a. Bot. (Gr. yuv-n female], having the earpels not 
equal in numbertothe sepals. Anisomeric (Xnai:so- 
mevrik), a. Chem. (Gr. pép-os part], not eomposed 
of the same proportions of the same elements. 
Anisomerous (ie:naisp'meéras), a. [see prec.], not 
having equal, or the same number of, parts, un- 
symmetrical ; esf. in Sot. having unequal num- 

-bers of parts in different whorls. Anisometric 
(nai:some'trik), a. (Gr. wérp-ov measure], of un- 
equal measurement, eonsisting of unequal or non- 
symmetrical parts. Anisometropia (-m/trd«pia). 
Path, (Gr. pérp-ov measure+ ay, wma, eye], in- 
equality in the refractive power of the two eyes. 
Anisometropic (-m/trg pik), a. Path. [see pree.], 
characterized -by anisometropia, unequally refrac- 
tive. Anisopetalous(-pe'talas), a. Bot. [Gr. réraa- 
ov leaf}, with unequal petals. Anisophyllous 
(-fi'las), a. Bot. (Gr. pvAA-ov leaf], with unequal 
leaves. Anisopterous (z:naisg ptéras), a. (Gr. rep- 
év wing], having unequal wings; esf. in Bot. of 
fruit, flowers, ete. Anisostemonous (nai:soste’- 
mdnas), 2. Bot. [Gr. ornpuwy, -ova, thread, filament, 
stamen], having the stamens unequal in number to 
the petals or sepals. Anisosthenic (-spe'nik), a. 
(Gr. o6€v-os strength], of unequal strength. Aniso- 
stomous (znoisgst6mas), a. Sot. [Gr. ordpa 
mouth], having unequa] mouths, as in a calyx or 
corolla unequally divided. Anisotropal, Aniso- 
tropous (-p'trépal, -as), a2.= ANISOTROPIC. Aniso- 
tropy (-gtrépi), sd. (Gr. -rpomia turning], the 
quality of being anisotropic, colotropy. 

1847 Craic, Anisobryous. 1834 Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) 
1. 186 Feet. .zygodactylic, or yoke-toed, and .. anisodactylic, 
or unequal-toed. 1847 Craic, Arisodynamons, 1880 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Anisogynons. 1864 WEBSTER, Antsomeric. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Anisomerons, 1870 BentLev Bot, 348 When 
the number is unequal, the flower is anisomerous. 1868 Dana 
Min, 362 Guarinite Group: Tetragonal. Titanite Group : 
Anisometric. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anisometropia, Antso- 
metropic. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 396 Anisopetalous. /éid., 
Anisophyllous, Unequal-leaved ; 7.¢. the two leaves of a pair 
unequal. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anisopterons. 1857 HeEN- 
FREY £/em, Bot. § 209 When the number [of stamens] is 
different [from the number of petals] the flower is aniso- 
stemonous. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Auisosthenic,A uisostomons, 
Anisotropal, Autsotropous, Anisotropy, 

Anisotropic (noi:sotrg pik), a. {mod. f. Gr. 
avigos unequal + rpomecds belonging to turning, f. 
Tpomosaturning.] Acting in different ways on the 
ray of polarized Jight; possessing the power both 
of right- and left-handed polarization; xolotropic. 

1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks ix. 77 Minerals .. which exhibit 


double refraction orare anisotropic. 1881 Maxwett Elcctr. 
4% Magn. 1. 137 A heterogeneous anisotropic medium. 


_tAnistoresy. Oés. rare—'. (ad.Gr.dviaropyaia 

ignorance of history, f.dv-carépnt-os; fiaropé-ev to 

inquire into.] Inaccuracy as to historical facts. 
Wert, 1 


337 


1660 Stancey //ist. Philos. ee lg The anistoresie of 
the unknown Writers of Aristotle's Life, who supposeth him 
in the seventeenth Year of his Age, to have heard Socrates 
three Years. 

+Ankenned, ancende, ///. 2. (ds. 1-2. 
[f. OF. dz one+cenned born; cf. AKENNED.] 
Only begotten (L. znzgenitus). 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iii. 18 Fordon ne gelefde on noma 
dies Ancende sunu Godes. ¢975 Kushw. G. ibid., An-cenda 
sunu. [Ags. & /fatton, acennendan, akennedan.] ¢ 1200 
OrmtNn 17002 He wass himm sellf sob Godd, And Godess 
Sune ankennedd. 

Anker (2:nkez) ; also 7 ankor, § anchor. {a. 
Du. (and Ger.) aker, of uncert. origin ; found also 
in med.L, as anceria, ancheria.] 

1. A measure of wine and spirits, used in Holland, 
North Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
It varies in different countries; that of Rotterdam, 
formerly also used in England, contains 10 old 
wine gallons or 84 imperial gallons. 

1673 enusy tv. Arch. 1, 32 Rect one halfe Ankor of Drinke. 
1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) 1. ii. ro A few anchors of 
right Nantz, 1753 Hanway Jrav, (1762) I. Vi. Ixxxi. 371, 
2 Stakans =1 anchor; 6 Anchors = hogshead [in Russia]. 
1816 Gentil, Mag. UXXXVI, 1, 217 The infused water 
amounts to 2 or 3} ankers in quantity. . 

2. A cask or keg holding the above quantity. 

2e1750 Anc. Poems, Bal. etc. (1846) 180 We'll drink it out 
of the anker, my boys. 1848 in H. Mitter Raub. Geol. x. 
384 Wedging them all fast together, like staves in an anker. 
1863 W. Batpwin African Hunt. 290 ‘The little there was 
.. we transferred most carefully to the anker. 

+3. As a dry measure of capacity. Ods. 

1597 Miopteton IWisd. Soto. Wks. V. 336, I fear me that 
the acres of my field pass the ankers of my seed. 


nker, -as, obs. forms of ANCHOR, -ESS. 
+Ankerer. Ols. rare—'. [extended f. earlier 
anker, ANCHOR s6.2, of eomm. gender, by addition 
of mase. formative -ER, to match the fem. azheress, 
AwncHoreEss.] An anehoret. 


1407 N. THorpr in Foxe A. § .V/, I. 618/1 Ankerers and 
strange beggers, are licensed... to beguile the people. 

Ankerite (e"ykarait). 3/2, [Named after Prof. 
Anker of Styria: see -iTE.] A mineral closely 
allied to Dolomite, with the magnesia largely re- 
plaeed by iron, with or without manganese. 

1843 Humae Dict. Geol., Ankerite, Paratomous limestone 
.. found in the mines of Styria. 1878 Lawrence Cofta’s 
Rocks Class. 50 Ankerite is particularly rich in iron. 

Ankle, ancle (2‘nk’l). Forms: 1 an-. oncleow, 
2 oncleou, 4 anclowe, ankel, 3-5 anclee, § an- 
kyl(le, 6-7 anekle, 3- anele, 7- ankle, (dial. an- 
elef, -cliff, aneley). (Two forms: (1) OE. encliow 
(ef. OF ris. oklef, Du. anklaauw, enklaauw, rare 
OUG.anchlao), whenee 14th c. avzc/ee, and mod. dial. 
forms; (2) mod. avkle, ancle, earlier ankyl, ankel 
(=OFris. ankel, Du. enkel, ON. dkkla for *ankula, 
Dan. and Sw. azke/, OHG. anchala, a:zchal, enchil, 
MHG., mod.G. evzke/), not reeorded in OE. and 
prob. taken in ME. from Norse. The latter is the 
original Teut. form, from root a#k-, L. ang-, to 
bend, erook; cf. L. angulus. The first form is 
derived from this, but is not completely explained : 
the Du. axk/aauw appears to assimilate the ending 
to Aaauw claw, the OF. ancléow may be a weak- 
ened form of the same, or the ending may be as- 
similated to that of czéow knee (-dow being a 
formative, ef. /éréow teaeher). 

1. The joint which eonneets the foot with the 
leg ; the slender part of the leg between this joint 
and the ealf. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 116 Let ponne blod under ancleow. 
¢ 1000 AEtFRic Gloss. 299 Talns, ancl€éow. c1xrg0 in Wright 
Voce, 87/1 Talus, oncleou. a1300 W. ve Bistesw. bid. 148 
Kyvil, ancle (v.7. in Rel. Ant. I. 79 Keutl, ankel). ¢1330 
Arth. & Meri. 5206 In blod he stode..into the Anclowe, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Kut's T. 802 Vp to the anclee [z.7. anclees, 
ancle~3, anches] foghte they in hir blood. 1440 Prop. Parv. 
Ankyl, Cavilla, Vertictlinm. 1535 Coverpate £zeé. x\vii. 
3 He brought me thorow y° water, euen to the ancles. 1541 
R, Copranp Gnydon’s QOnest. Cyrure., The lesser pyt bone 
+-with the other pyt bone makynge the outwarde ancle. 
1602 Suaks. Haw 1. i. 80 His stockings foul’d, Vngartred, 
and downe giued to his Anckle. 1621 SANOERSON 4 Sers. 
Ad Pop. (1681) 214 It ts never well when the Cobbler looketh 
above the Ankle. @1732 Gay Hs. I. 144 Above her ancle 
rose the chalky clay. 1812 Henry Camp. agst. Onebec 21 
Without other accident than the spraining of Lieutenant 
Steele’s ancle. @ 1821 Keats Poet. Wks.(1861) 203 The neat- 
ness Of thine ankle lightly turned. 1875 Luspock Orig. 
Croilis. ii. 56 Hanging things round their necks, arms and 
ancles. (1875 ParisH Sussex Dial. 13 Ancley,ancliff: in East 
Sussex, ‘I have put out my ancliff-bone’=I have sprained 
my ancle. 1875 Gl. Lance. Dial.10 ‘ Yore Jack’s knockt his 
anclef out wi’ jumpin.’ 188: Mrs. Parker Oxfordsh. Gl. 74 
Ankley.] 

2. transf. 

1866 THoreau Vankee x Can. i.6 The sugar maple is re- 
markable for its clean ankle. 

3. Comb. and attrib., as ankle-bone, -joint, -vein ; 
also ankle-bands, straps passing round the ankles 
to fasten lowshoes or sandals; ankle-deepa. (auv.), 
so deep as to cover the ankles; ankle-gear, any- 
thing worn round the ankles; ankle-high a. (a/z.), 
so high as to cover the ankles ; ankle-jack, a jack- 


ANLETH. 


boot reaehing above theankles (hence ankle-jacked 
a.); ankle-rings, rugs wom as ornaments rounc| 
the ankles; ankle-straps (=ankle-bands); also 
low shoes seeured by sueh straps. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.V, Wi. (1495) 171 The liele is 
bounde to the ancle bone wyth nesshe bondes. 1526 ‘Tts- 
DALE Acts iii. 7 His fete and ancle-bones receaued strength. 
[So in 2611.) 1836 ‘ovo Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1.151/1 Vhe 
ankle-joint, or tibto-tarsal articulation. 1615 Crooke Sody 
of Man 734 Vhe Saphena or anckle vaine, 1863 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Ankle-bands, strings for the sandals; leath- 
ern straps for the shoes. 1764 Harmir Round Towers i. 
xii. 35 The water was ancle-deep, and in some places half 
way up the leg. 1784 Cowrrk Zask 1. 270 Hence, ancle deep 
in moss and flow'ry thynie, We mount again. 1860 Ty space 
Glac. 1. § 18. 133 We stood ankle-deepin snow. 185§ SINGLE. 
ton Virgil 1. 363 Me first Binds to his feet his ancle-gear of 
gold. 1757 Last //ush. 425 The scedgy grass comes up, and 
grows ancle-high. 1848 Dickens Dosrbey (1870) I. xv. 313 
He changed his shoes and put on an unparalleled pair of 
ankle-jacks. 1874 tlarvy Maddiug Crowd 1, vii. 86 The 
laced-up shoes called ankle-jacks. 1861 Sara /w, round 
Clock 203 Its red ’kerchiefed, corduroyed, and ankle-jacked 
proprietor. 1850 Layvarp Nineveh iv. 67 The silver ankle. 
rings of his favorite wife. 

Ankled (a:nk’ld), pf/.a. rare. [f. pree. + -ED*.] 
Furnished with ankles; eommonly in synthetie 
eompounds, as slemder-ankled. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Wit at 7 Weapons 1. i, Well ankled, 
two good confident calves. 

Anklet (anklet). (f, ANKLE + -LeT, after drace- 
let, ¥r. bracelet.) An ornament (or fetter) for the 
arkle; an ankle-ring. 

183z Lanver “£.xfed. Niger III. xviii. 146 These women 
wore large ivory anklets. ¢1850 Christin. Stories 292 The 
iron anklets to which our chains had been fastened. 1859 
‘Tennent Ceyéon II. 1x. v. 514 Graceful limbs decorated with 
armlets, anklets and rings. 

Ankor, -re, -yr, obs. forms of ANCHOR. 

Ankorasse, ankress, obs. ff. ANCHORESS. 

Ankylose, -osis, variants of ANCHYLOSE, -0SIS. 

Anlace (z:nlas, -és). arch. Forms: 3 aunla3, 
4 anlas, anlaas, anelas, 5 analasse, 4-9 anlace, 
g anelaee. [Used 5 times in Latinized form ane- 
lacius, anelatius, by Matthew Paris, as a vulgar, 
z.¢. English word. No traces of it in any eontin- 
enta) language. The OWelsh azg/as (in Gododin 
oem, Skene 4 Bhs. !Vales 11.84, 1.399) is probably 
the same word, but nothing is known of its forma- 
tion ororigin.] A short two-edged knife or dagger, 
broad at the hilt and tapering to the point, formerly 
worn at the girdle. (Obs. bef. 1500, erron. defined 
in early Dicts., and used loosely by mod. poets.) 

(a@1259 Matt. Paris (p. 274, in, Du Cange) Genus cul- 
telli, quod vulgariter anelacius dicitur.) a@1300 Havelok 
2554 Hand-ax, sythe, gisarm, or spere, Or aunla3, and god 
long knif. 1380 Str Fert. 5637 An anlas bo dro3 oute. 
¢1386 Craucer Prof. 357 An Anlaas [zv.r. ane-, anlas].. 
Heeng at his girdel. c1420 Anturs of Arth. xxx. 13 Opou 
his cheueroune be-forn Stode as a vnicorn Als scharpe as a 
thorn An nanlas of stele. ¢1440 WWorte Arth. 1148 Arthur 
with ane anlace egerly smyttez. [1656 Biouxt Glossogr., 
Auelate, a Faulchion or wood-knife, which I gather out of 
M[atthew] Parfis]. 1678 Praittirs, A »/ace (old word), a Fal- 
chion or Sith-fashioned Sword. 1775 Asu, Av/ace,a short 
sword, a dagger, a wood-knife.) 1813 Scotr Rokeby v. xv, 
And by his side an anlace hung. 1812 Byron Childe Har. 
1, liv, The Spanish maid .. the anlace hath espoused, pane 
the loud song, and dared the deed of war. 1834 PLancHe 
Brit. Costume 112 The anelace or anelas, a broad dagger 
tapering to a very fine point. 


+ Anlepi, cz. Ods. [earlier, and subseq. north. 


-repr. of OL. dnlepiz, whieh beeame in south ovelepr. 


It was already in 12th e. redueed to a/fi, e/pz, and 
subseq., a, avz being detached, to /efz3, Lepi. For 
full treatment see ONELEPI.] | Only, sole, single. 

cx000 Metr. 1s. xii. 2 Nis Hanis eallunga wel do, no 
fordon anlepe. ¢1z00 Ormin Jitrod. 11 Patt anlepi3 treo batt 
himm Drihhtin forrbodenn haffde. c1220 St, Aath., Ane 
kinges..anlepi dohter. «1300 Crede in Maskell Jfo2. II. 
240 Jhesu Krist [hJis anelepi sone, hure laverd. a1400 Rel. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 13 Be-twyx ane anlypy man and 
ane anlypy womane. 

+ Anlet. Oss. Also 6 annlet, 7 andlet. [for 
earlier *anelet, a. OFr. anclet, dim. of ane/ ring 
i—L. dnell-us, dim. of dmul-ns: see also ANNULET.] 
A small ring, as those used in ring-mail. 

1557 Wills & fuv. N.C. (1835) 415, Vij dosen mens bow- 
strings ijs.—viij pounde anletts vs. 1598 SyivesteR Dx 
Bartas (1611) 80 One Loadstone-touched annlet doth trans- 
port Another Iron-Ring. 1615 LatHam Falconry, Jesses.. 
are fastened to the Hawks legges, and so to the lease by 
varuels, anlets, or such like. 1660 c/12 Chas. //, Andlets 
or Males, Babies, or Puppets for children. 

+ A-nleth. Oés. Forms: 1 and-, ond-wlita, 
2 onlete, 3 ondlett, -let, anleth, anneleth. [OE. 
andwlita, cogn. w. ON, andlit (Sw. antlete’, OHG. 
antlust, mod.G. antlitz (cf. Goth. andawleizns), 
f. and against, facing + wlitan to look, behold. 
The ME. on/ete, anleth, represent the Norse form.] 


Countenanee. 

@ 800 Beownlf 1382 Eorles andwlitan. ¢975 Avshw. Gosp. 
Matt.vi.r7 Smere pin heafod & pine andwlitu pwah. c1z00 
Lanb. Hom. 59 He makede mon i rihtwisnesse, Onlete on 
his onlichnesse. ¢ 1200 Oran 12938 Ure Laferrd let hemm 
sen Hiss onndlet. @1300 £. £. /'salter xxvi.g Ne turne 
bine anleth me fra. xliti, 24 Whi tornes bu pine Anneleth? 

Anli, anlich(e, early forms of ONLY. 


an 


ANLIKE. 


+ Avnlike, a. andsb. Obs. Forms: 1 anlic, 2-4 
anlich, 4anlyk. [OE. axlic, f. AN- pref. 1, on, 
unto, to + //e body, shape; cogn. w. Goth. axa/ezk, 
ON. dik; the latter, with OE. ze/éc, gave ALIKE, 
LikE; axlike became ohs. in 14th c.] 

A. adj. Like, similar, alike. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. xviii. 23 Fordam ys heofena rice 
Anlic dam cyninge. c¢1160 Hatton G.ibid., Forpam ys heo- 
fene riche anlich bam kyninge. 1340 A yen, 186 Pe opre pet 
is him anlich ine kende. /ézd. 227 Pet stat makeb pane pet 
hit wel lokep anlyke to be angles of heuene. one 

B. sé. [The adj. used absol.; cf. mod. ‘his like.’] 
AA fellow-creature ; a/so, a likeness or image. 

1340 Ayend. 145 Ech best ase zaybsalamouns [£ccézs. xiii. 
19] louep his anliche. /éid. 233 Ine zuyche manyere is 
Godes anlyche volveld ine manne. 

+ Anitken, v. Obs. rare. In 4 anlykn-y. [f. 
prec. adj., with neut. pass. ending -EN, OE. -xaz, 
ON. -xa, Goth. -x0n. Proh. formed analogously, 
the word not existing in OE. or Norse.] 

1. z27r. To he or hecome like, resemhle. 

1340 4 yexd, 101 Yef pou art ari3t zone pou sselt himanlyk- 
ny. /éid.g1 Pe dropeofdeawe .. anlyknepbtoanestoneof pris. 
2. In pa. pple. anlikned: Made like, likened. 

1340 A yexb, 232 The kingriche of heuene is anlikned toten 
madines. : 

+Acnlikeness. O/s. Forms: 1-3 anlicnes(se, 
-nys(sé, 2 onlich-, 3 on(n)lic-, anlich-, 4 anlik-, 
anlycnes(se. [f. ANLIKE @.+-NESS3.] 

1. The quality of heing like to; likeness, resem- 
blance, similitude. 

@ 1000 CpMoN Gev, 1529 (Bosw.) Mon wes to Godes an- 
licnesse @rest gesceapen. c1z00 Pater N. 88 in Lamé. Hom. 
59 He makede mon i rihtwisnesse, Onlete on his onlichnesse. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 19012 Manness sawle iss lic Wibb Godd inn 
onnlicnesse. ¢1340 Ayend. 87 Oure rizte uader..ssop be 
zaule to his anlycnesse. : ; 

2. concr. Anything made in the likeness of some 
ohject ; a likeness, portrait, image. sec. An image 
of a god, an idol. 

crooo /EtFric Gloss. 304 Jago vel agalma, anlicnys. 
1175 Cott. Hom. 227 Hi worhtan ham anlicnessen, sum of 
golde, sum of selfre. 1205 Lay. 21155 An on-licnes [1zg0 an- 
lichnisse] deore‘ of drihtenes moder. c1z30 Axcr. R. 18 To 
pe oder onlicnesses and to ower relikes cneoled. 

+Anmai‘le. Obs. rare—', [Pintermed. form 
hetween AMEL, amayle and an-amel EN-aMEU; if 
not an error for azmaile, AMEL q.v.} Enamel. 

1600 FairFax Tasso xx. xlii. 371 She hit him, where with 
gold and ritch anmaile, His Diademe did on his helmet flame. 

+Amnmod, onmod, z. Obs. 1-3. [OE,, f. dx 
one + #70d@ mood, mind.] Of one mind, unanimous. 

a1ooo Elene 396 Hie pi A4nmdde andswerodon. c¢1175 
Lamb, Hom, 101 pe iferende is swa anmod swulc heom 
alle an weren on heorte. c12z00 Trix. Coll. Hont, 183 We 
ware onmode godes wille to done. 


Anna (ni). Also § annoe, 9 ana. [a. Hind. 


— 

I ad.] An East Indian denomination of money; 
the 16th part of a rupee, equal, at present (1883),, 
to ahout 1d. sterling. (The ava is money of 
account only, hut half and quarter annas are 
coined.) 

1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. /udies 11, App. 8 In Ben- 
gal their accounts are kept in Pice, 12 to an Annoe, 16 An- 
noes to a Rupee. 1970 Treaty in Jndian Rec. (1870) 26 
The annual stipend of Rupees thirty-one lakhs, eighty-one 
thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-one, and nine annas. 
1804 CoLEBROOKE //usé, § Comm, Bengal (1806) 98 The price 
of this labour may be computed..at two anas per diem. 
1858 Beveripce “7st. /ndia 11. v. vi. 412 These people.. 
extort the last anna from the ryot. 


"Among Anglo-Indians such expressions are 
common as ‘a 6-anna share (i.e. 56) in an indigo- 
concern’; ‘4 annas of dark hlood,’ (to denote a 
quadroon), etc. 

Annabergite (enahd gait). 4/7. [named (in 
18:2) from Annaherg in Saxony, where found: see 
-ITE.} A hydrous arsenate of nickel, of a fine 
apple-green colour, occurring in capillary crystals 
or as an earthy mass. 1837-68 Dana Alin, 560. 

t+Annal, . Obs. rare. fad. L. anndlis: see 
ANNALS.] Annual, yearly. 

1595 Norpen Spec. Brit. Cornw. (1738) 38 Many votaries 


made annall pilgrimages vntoit. 161g Heywoon 4 Prentises 
1. xiii, Our annall Crownes revenues. 


Acnnal, sé., sing. form of ANNALS. 

+ Anal, v. Obs. rare. [f. ANxau(s 56.3 cf. to 
chronicle, fable.) trans. and ‘nir. To compose 
annals, record events in annals, chronicle. 

(1606 Warner A J. Eng. xiv. To Reader 331, Stows late an- 
tiquarious Pen, That annald for vngratefull Men. 1670 
Mitton //ist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 58 What .. Kelwulf the 
*West-Saxon is annal’d to have done agains: the Scots. 

Annalism (z:naliz’m). rare". [f. ANNALIST: 
see -IsM.]  Annal-writing, chronicling. 

1808 W. Taytor in Robberds’ A/er, II. 222 It is philo- 
sophic history in the form of contemporary history, and 
unites the interest of cocval with the instruction of contem- 
plated annalism, 


Annalist (x nilist). Also 7 analyst, -ist. [f. 
ANNAL sé, +-IST, or a. Fr. axznalisie.} A writer of 
annals, a chronicler of events year hy year. 


1611 Cotcr., Annaliste, an Annalist; a writer of yearcly 
Chronicles, 


a 1623 Sir G. Buck Rich, /// (1646) 77 The | 
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weaker analysts and chroniclers. 1644 Evetyn J/en:. (1857) 
I. 114 In it is buried Casar Baronius, the great annalist. 
a 1683 OLpHAM Wks. & Rem, (1685) 15 Of which dull An- 
nalists in story tell. 1811 J. Grant Hast. Eng. Ch. 1. 296 The 
annalists wrote the records of the year. 1858 BuckLe Crv/Z. 
(1869) II. vii. 421 The historian sinks into the annalist .. in- 
stead of solving a problem, he merely paints a picture. 

b. eligi. and transf. 

1642 HoweLt For. Trav. (Arb.)23 The manner and method 
in reading of Annalists. 1660 (¢7¢/e) The Faithful Analist 
or Epitome of the English History .. to this present Yeer 
1660. 1748 HartLey Odserv. Man u. ii. ? 24 Learned Men 
who had spent their Lives in the Study of Annalists. 

Annalistic (znilistik), 2. [f prec.+-1c.] Of 
or proper to the annalist ; characterizing annals. 

1850 MeERivaLe Rom. Emp. lix. V1. 560 The author [Tac- 
itus) preserving strictly the annalistic form, 1860 ELticotr 
Lect. Life of Our Lord (1862)6 The divine harmonies of our 
Master’s life become lost in mere annalistic detail. 


+ A’nnalize, v. Obs. rare. [f. ANNAL sb, +-1ZE.] 
To record in annals, to chronicle. 
1616 SHELDON Rom. Miracles 332 (T.) The miracle, deserv. 


ing a Baronius to annalize it. 1629 GauLe Pract. The. 64 
Jesus Christ .. his Generation . . annalized by Yeeres. 


Annals (znalz), sé. p/. fad. L. anndl-es the 
historical record of the events of each year, prop. 
masc. pl. (sc. /¢6r7) of annalis yearly, f. annus year. 
Occas. used in sing.] 

1. A narrative of events written year hy year. 

1563 GraFton Efist, to Cecil (R.) Short notes in maner of 
Annales commonly called Abridgementes. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 
v. vi. r14 If you haue writ your Annales true, ’tis there, 
16zz HeyiLin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 17/2 Annals.. are a 
bare recital only of the Actions happening every year. 1759 
Rosertson Hist. Scotd. 1.1. 1 Everything beyond that period 
to which well-attested annals reach is obscure, 1867 Stupss 
Benedict's Chron. Pref. 1.12 The difference between chroni- 
cles and annals was.. that the former have a continuity of 
subject and style, whilst the latter contain the mere jottings 
down of unconnected events. 

b. stg. The record or entry of a single year, or a 
single item, in a chronicle. 

1699 BextLey P#a/. 282 Diodorus in the Annal of that year, 
says Phzon was Archon. 1814 Sir R. Witson Pr. Drary 
II. 309 A modest inscription to record the act of restoration 
..an annal which the greatest anti-Buonapartist ought to 
respect. 1865 EarLe Sax. Chron. Introd. 10 Here and there 
may be seen an annal, expressed in riper language, which 
must be marked as the interpolation of a later Editor. 

c. atirib. quasi-ad). 

1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851, 175 Huntingdon, as 
his manner is to comment upon the annal Text, makes a 
terrible description of that fight. 

2. Historical records generally. 

a1g81 Campion Hist. /rel., Ep. Ded. (1633) 1 Containing 
Annales and other worthy memorialls. @ 1687 Petry Pod, 
Anat. Ded., An Adventure that shall shine in the Annals of 
Fame. 1706 Appisoxn Rosamond 11. i, Whatever glorious 
and renowned In British annals can be found. 1750 Gray 
Elegy viii, The short and simple annals of the poor. 1844 
Disraewi Coningsby v1. it. 226 The glorious annals of their 
great country. 1878 C. Stanrorp Sym. Christi. 5 The first 
war recorded in the annals of the human race. 

3. Masses said for the space of a year. 

1536 LatiMER 22d Serm. bef, Conv. 1. 52 No priest should 
sell his saying of tricennals or annals. 1726 AyLirre Parerg, 
190 Annals are Masses said in the Romish Church for the 
Space of a Year, or for any other Time, either for the Soul 
of a Person deceas’d, or for the Benefit of a Person living. 


+Annary. ! xonce-wd. {f. L. aun-us a year 
+-ARY; cf. dt-ary, itiner-ary.] A history or re- 
cord of the events of each year; an annual record. 

1662 FuLLER Worthies u. 111 Having since received an ex- 
act Annarie (as I may so say).. of his life, 

Annates (z'neits, -éts). Also 6 annatys, 6-8 
annats. [a. Fr. avzzate (15th c.), ad. med. and 
late L. avsdia a year’s space, work, proceeds, the 
same word which in its primary sense became in 
Fr. année. See -ata.] The first-fruits, or entire 
revenue of one year, paid to the Pope hy hishops 
and other ecclesiastics of the R. C. Church on their 


appointment to a see or henefice. 

At the Reformation the right to the annates of English 
benefices was transferred to the Crown; in the reign of Anne 
they were given up to form a fund for the augmentation of 
poor livings, known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

1534 Act 25 Hen, V/I/, xx, It is ordained .. that the pai- 
ments of the Annates or first fruits .. [shall] vtterly cease. 
1538 StarRKEY England 1. iv. §63 No just cause wy thes an- 
natys schold be payd to Rome. 1621 Howe Le Letz. (1650) 
I. 55 These cardinals .. have the annats of benefices to sup- 
port their greatness. 1756 Nucent Grand Tour 1V.11 The 
pope afterwards grants his bulls of consecration, and receives 
the annates or first fruits. 1856 Froupe ist. Exy. 1. 334 
The payment of annates . . had originated in the time of the 
crusades, as a means of providing a fund for the holy wars. 

2. Sc. Law. A half-year’s salary, which, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary stipend from his incumbency, 
is legally due to the executors of a deceased minister. 

1571 Act Fas. VI (1814) 63 (Jam.) The annet thareaftir to 
pertene to thame, and thair executouris. 1708 CHAMBER. 
LAYNE St, Gt. Brit. u. 1. tit. (1743) 354. The widow, children, 
and nearest kin to the Defunct [minister] have a right by 
act of parliament to an annate, i.e. half a year’s stipend 
over and above what is due for his Incumbency. 

Anneal (anil), v. Forms: 1 onelan (anelan), 
2 onealen, anhelen, 4-5 anele, 5 enele, 5-7 


‘aneal(e, 6 hanele, 7 anneile, eneal, 7- anneal. 


Aphei, 8 neal. [In senses 1, 2, f. AN- Pref. 1 on 
+ OE. #/an to set on fire, hurn, bake (tiles, etc.). 


ANNEALING. 


There seems no reason why the later senses should 
not have sprung directly from this, the transition 
being simple from the baking of tiles, fusing of 
minerals (both senses of OE. #/an, and early ME. 
anele), to the burning of a glaze or enamel upon 
the surface of pottery, glass, or metals; and from 
this to the hardening, toughening, or tempering of 
the surface of such substances, as in modern use. 
But the former of these Matzner derives from OFr. 
neeler, nieler, to enamel, originally to enamel in 
hlack upon gold or silver:—med.L. wigellare, f. 
nigellum, dim. of nigrim hlack. Although there 
is no OFr. a-neeler, and no ME, nee/e, xele, so that 
the formal connexion of xee/er and anneal is not 
established, it is possihle that the native aze/e may 
have heen viewed as the representative of Fr. seeler, 
and modified in sense accordingly.] 

+1. To set on fire, kindle, inflame. /’¢. and fiz. Obs. 

a1o00 O. E. Chron. 694 (Bosw.) Mid andan bére rihtwis- 
nesse anzld. axo00 Sol. & Sat. 42 Ppxt Pater Noster 4d- 
weesced déofles f¥r, dryhtnes onazled. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 
97 He mid his bleade onealde eordlichen monnan heortan, 
Lbid. 219 Seraphim birninde oder anhelend. 

+ 2. To subject to the action of fire; to alter in 
any way with heat ; as, to ‘fire’ or bake earthen- 
ware, fuse ores, vitrify or glaze a surface. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled 
[vitrified] Lich unto slime, which is congeled. 1440 Prom. 
Parv., Anelyn, or enelyn metalle, or other lyke. c 1465 B&. 
Quintess.7 Take be calx of fyn gold..and putte it in a 
siluer spone, and anele it at be fier. 1668 in P&il. Trans. 
III. 769 If they cannot cut the Rock, they use fire to aneale it. 

3, To hurn in colours upon glass, earthenware, or 
metal, to enamel hy encaustic process. arch. 

1s80 Baret Ady. A 382 He that doth Aneale pottes or 
other vessels, /zustor. 1601 HoLttanp Pliny xi. xxxvii, 
Some paint and die them... others vernish and anneile them. 
1633 G. Hersert Windows ii. in Temple 59 When thou dost 
anneal in glasse thy storie. 1697 Potter Axtig. Greece il. 
xv, Nor were they barely varnish'd over with them [colours], 
but very often anneal'd by Wax melted in the Fire. 

4, To toughen anything, made hrittle from the 
action of fire, hy exposure to continuous and slowly 
diminished heat, or hy other equivalent process. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva 103 They use them amongst divers 
Artificers .. to temper, and aneal their several Works. 1749 
Phil. Trans. XLVI.180 How comes it that the glass. . when it 
has been nealed, it does not break? 1870 F. Pore Telegraph 
ii. (1872) 21 The iron cores, as they are termed, of electro 
magnets, should be annealed with great care. 1881 Mechanic 
§ 1439 It [steel] must be ‘tempered’ or partially annealed. 

b. /oosely, To cool down from a great heat. 

1859 M. Scott Cringl’s Log x. 220 You have been wasted 
one moment by the vertical rays of the sun and the next 
annealed hissing hot by the salt sea spray. 

e. Zransf. Applied to the action of frost. rare. 

¢ 1750 SHENSTONE £cov. iii. 106 From each branch, anneal’d, 
the works of frost Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 

5. fig. To toughen, temper. 

1695 Biackmore P. Arh. 1.111 Had not our Mould been 
4Ether, Pure and Fine, Labour’d with Care, anneel’d with 
Skill Divine. 1813 Scotr Rokedy 1. xxxi, To press the nights 
of truth, The mind to strengthen and anneal. 1842 B. Sim- 
mons in Blackw, Mag. LII. 401 Indomitable will Anneals 
those limbs to warrior purpose still. 

Anneal, ohs. form of ANELE. 

Annealed (anrld), f/. a. [f. prec.+-EpD.] 

+1. Set on fire. Ods. 

a 1000 CZDMON Gex. 2922 Ad stéd onzled. , 

+2. Fired, or baken, as earthenware; passing 
into the sense of ‘glazed.’ Ods. 

1382 Wvycuir /s. xvi. 7 Vp on the walles of anelid [1388 
balan tyil. 1519 Horman Vulgaria 24b, A new erthen 
potte that is not glassed or hanelydde. : ; 

3. Enamelled, having colours hurnt in, ‘stained’ 


as glass. arch. 

1552 Ch. Goods Berksh. 14 A crosse of wood, couered wt 
annyled plate. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny (1634) II. 596 Bricks 
or small tiles enealed with sundry colours. 16zz PEAcHAM 
Gentil, Exerc. \. xxvii. 94 The old earth, that hath been 
scraped of the annealed work. 1633 G. HERBERT Love-joy 
in Jeuple 109, | saw a vine drop grapes with J and C an- 
neal’d on every bunch, 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc iw. 84 
Conspicuous he In arms with azure and with gold anneal’d, 

4, Toughened or tempered after fusion. Also fg. 

1822 Imison Sc. § Art I. 391 Annealed copper wire is the 
best. 1831 E. Irvine £.xf. Rev. I. 95, 1am not a hardened 
and annealed infidel. a186s5 J. WyLbE in Crrc. Sc. I. 83/1 
Annealed and unannealed glass. 


Annealer (anilo1). vare. 
He who or that which anneals. 

1656 Ducarp Lat. Uni. § 478 Annealers, striking colours 
through glass with the fire. 1883 Harfer’s A/ag. Aug. 327/1 
Car wheels... swung still glowing into the dry-wells of a 
circular annealer. 

Annealing (an7lin), v4/. sd. [f. as prec.+-1NG1.] 

+1. The process of exposing to the action of fire; 
firing, hurning, baking, ete. Ods. ; 

1477 Act 17 Edw. IV, iv, True, seasonable, and sufficient 
making, whiting, and anealing of Tile, otherwise called 
Thaktile, Roofetile. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Suff., Annealing 
of tile is used in antient statutes for the burning of tile. 

2. The burning of metallic colours into glass, etc. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) vi. 96 Tincture 
with anealing of Glasiers. 1657 EvetyN Wem. (1857) Ill. 
g2 Anealing in Glass, Enamelling. 1662 FULLER Worthies 
i. 97 Aneyling of Glass (which answereth to Dying in grain 


[f. as prec. +-ER1.] 


ANNECT. 


in Drapery).. is lost i ourage, 1753 Culampers Cycl., Supf., 

Axneating .. burning or fixing metalline colours on glass. 

3. The tempering or toughening of glass, cast iron, 
etc. after fusion. Also foe 

1803 Hatcuett in PA Trans. XCIII. 137 An increase 
of specific gravity in the smaller coins, as a natural conse- 
quence of rolling, punching, annealing. 1822 Imison Sc. § 
Art II. 237 Glass utensils require to be gradually cooled in 
an oven; this..is called annealing, and is necessary to 
prevent their breaking by change of teniperature. 1841 
Lyra Apost., True Elect xv. lv. 68, Lest our frail hearts 
in the annealing break. 1870 R. Fercuson Electr, 150 An- 
nealing improves conducting powers. 

4. attrib. 

1608 Witnats Dict. (ed. Clerk) 136/2 The aneling place 
where pots and other things bee anneled. 1832 Poser 
Manuf, Glass 173 A boy conveys it without loss of time to 
the annealing oven. 1875 Biackmore Cf. Vaughan vii. 24 
From the fine temper of the metal, or some annealing process. 

+ Anne‘ct, v. Olds. [ad. L. annect-dre, f. an-= 
ad- to + nectére to tie, fasten; cf. connect.] = ANNEX 
(of which it was the earlier form). 

1531 Ervot Governor 1. xix. (1557) 63 But annectethe it 
(dancing] with tyllyng and dyggynge. 1577 HANMER Aue. 
Ecct. Hist. (1619) 396 To Annect the Canon decreed in this 
behalfe vnto our present Historie, 1680 H. More Afocal, 

_di foc. 257 To this Line..all the rest of the visions .. may 
some way be annected. 1737 WHisTON Josephus, J/ist. mM. 
vii. (R.) The like rings being annected to the ephod. 

+ Anne‘ct, f//. a. Obs. rare". [for annected ; 
cf. affect, affected.] Attached or close to. 

1432-50 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 321 Denmarke, is an yle 
contiguate or adnecte to the northe parte of Germayne. 

Annectent (Ane ktént), a. [ad. L. annectent-em 
pr. pple. of annectére: see AnnecT v.] Joining 
on, connecting (one thing to another). 

1826 Kirsy & Spence -vfoutol, (1828) IV, Three inferior 

roups, which he calls aberrant or annectent. 1841 OwEN 
Rep. Brit. Foss., Transitional or annectent characters. 1875 

BiakeE Zoo/, 18 In the lower baboons no trace can be found 
_ of any annectant link with such higher forms as the Gorilla. 

Annection, erron. form of ANNEXION. 

Anneile, obs. form of ANNEAL. 

Annelid(e (cnélid), 5d. and a. Zool. [a. mod. 
Fr. annclide, f. as next: see -1D.] 

A. sb. A member of the division of slsnelida ; 

a red-blooded worm. 

1834 Sin C. Bett Haud 263 These annelides can creep 
and turn in every direction. 1857 Woop O67. Sea-shore 94 
The commonest of the terrestrial annelids is the earth-worm, 

B. aaj. Of or pertaining to the Annelida. 

1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 113 Long Annelid worms of 
quaintest formsand colours. 1865 Bristow Figuter's Wort 
bef. Det. iv, {No} indications of life, except annelide-tracks, 

and burrows. 


| Annelida (Anelida), sé. A/. Zool. [mod.L. f. 
Fr. avitel-cs, (Lamarck’s name for his first subd. of 
Invertebrata, 1801), ‘ringed,’ pa. pple. of azieler 
f, OF r. anvel ring :—L.annell-us for anellius, dim.of 
@udus ating +-IDA.] A class of animals (arranged 
by Cuvier under Arviicu/ata) comprising the Red- 
blooded Worms (including earth-worms, leeches, 
and sea-centipedes), with soft elongated bodies 
composed of numerous annular segments. 

1834 Penny Cyct. II. 45/t The annelida are for the most 
part oviparous. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 834 The Annelida 


.. [are] usually furnished with a series of locomotive ap- 
pendages in the form of bristles. 

Annelidan (anelidan), @. and 5d. Zool. [f. prec. 
+-AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the Annelida. 
B. sé. An annelid. 

1835 Kirpy /faé, & Just, Auint, 11, xiv. 17 The Annelidans, 
which, though annulated, are not insected, and have no 
jointed legs. 1836 Toop Cyct. Anat. & Ihys. 1. 165/2 The 
colour of the blood is yellow and not red in some of the an- 
nelidans properly so called. 1877 Huxrey Auat, Juv. da. 
y. 248 A mesotrochal Annelidan larva. 

Annelidian (néli-diin), z.= prec. 

1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 205/1 The author regards them [Cir- 
ripeds]..as Annelidian crustacea. 

Annelidous (ane‘lidas), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of an annelid or worm. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, iy. (1879) 66 Some kind of worm, or 
annelidous animal. 

Annelism (c‘néliz’m). rare—. [f. Fr. avnelé 
ringed (see ANNELIDA)+-ISM.]  Annelidan or 
ringed structure. 

1860 Hartwic Sea xii. 218 The great Band-worm is one of 
the most remarkable examples of this low type of annelism. 

Anneloid (znéloid). Zoo/. [f. as prec. + -o1D.] 
An animal resembling the Azelida. 


1869 W. Bairo in Eng. Mech, 30 Apr. 123/2 The anneloids 
belonging to this group differ .. from the A phroditacea. 


+ Annerre, obs. form, intermed. betw. ENHERDE, 
annerde, and ADHERE, INHERE. To adhere. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron, Scot?, (1821) Il. 449 To annere to 
hir as his lauchful lady and wiffe. 1586 if Hooker Grrat- 
das's Hist, Iret. in I/otinsh. 11. 90/2 Diverse will annerre 
unto you to feed on you as crowes on carion. 

+Amnnes(se. Ods. [OEF. du-nesse, preserved in 
north. dial., while in south. it became ox-esse. Obs. 
¢1300, and formed anew as ONENEss in 17thc.] 

1. Oneness, unity. 

_ ¢885 K. ELrrep Bzda iv. 17(Bosw.) We andettab prynesse 
in Annesse, and 4nnesse on bzxre pbrynesse. ¢1175 Lamb, 


Hom. 99 He scal ileafan on ba halga }reomnesse, and on 
sodre annesse, 
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2. Loneliness, solitude. 

@1000 Guthtac iii. (losw.) Annys pas wéstenes. @ 1300 
E. E. Psatter cii. 7 Like am I made to pellicane of annesse. 
Jbid, \v. 8 In anes I was wonand. \ 

3. Oneness of kind, sameness; onencss of mind, 
concord, agreement. 

1014 O. E, Chrou., Geweard him and pam folce on Linde- 
size anes. ¢ ue Lath, Jtom.93 Mid bere annesse and sib- 
sumnesse pet heo sculen polien. [c1z30 Auer. A. 12 Me 
schal makien strencde of onnesse of clupes .. pet te onnesse 
widuten bitocnie be onnesse of o luuc & of o wil.] 

Annet, obs. variant of Angst, dill. 

Annet, ‘provincial name for the Kittywake.’ 
Montagu Ornith. Dict, 1802. 

Annex (Aneks), v.; also 4-6 anexie, 3-7 an- 
nexe, 6adnex. [a. Fr. aznexe-r to join, f. a(z)stexe 
iL. annex-um, pa. pple. of annect-/re or adnect-cre 
to tie to, f. ad to + nect-cre to tie, bind. In med.L. 
annex-dreé, =Fr. annexer, Was in common use in 
sense 3, in eccles. and legal language, and probably 
contributed to the same formal use in Eng.; hence 
also annexdtio: see ANNEXATION.] 

I. Without the idea of subordination. 

1. To join, unite (70): a. things. arch. 

1425 £. £. Wilts (1882) 64 I haue annexed pis my wille 
with my testament..vnder my seal of myn armes. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 12 To annexe the loue of 
god and of your feithe vnto sapience, 1538 Le1anp /¢/v. 
II. 98 Whos Chirch was hard adnexid to the Est of the 
Paroch Chirch. 1598 Barcktey Fe/ic. A/a. (1631) 673 The 
soule that is annexed to the body. 1641 Frencn Pystv/l/. 
ili. (1651) 86 The last crooked pipe, to which you must annex 
a receiver. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xx. 503 The 
windmill was probably turned to the wind by a pole an- 
nexed to an axle at the base. 

+b. persons. Ods. 

1§26 SKELTON A/agny/, 200 Good fortune hath annexed us 
together. 164z Rocers Naaman 31 She will annexe and 
apply her selfe to Christ (after a fashion) for aide. 


ITI. To join in a subordinate capacity. Const. fo. 


2. To joinorunite materially, as an accessory. arch. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. § 10 Some places instituted for 
physic have annexed the commodity of gardens for simples. 
1628 Prynne Love-Lockes 18 Ye annex | know not what 
enormities of Periwiges, and counterfeite Haire. 1671 J. 
Wesster Jetalfogr. x. 141 Having annexed to it some slates 
and other matter. 1863 KemBie Aesid. Georgia 18 To each 
settlement is annexed a cook's shop. 

3. To add as an additional part to existing pos- 
sessions (with or without local contiguity). 

1509 Barciay SArp of Fooles (1570) 202 Our marches mar- 
ring as much as he [the Turk] may do, And much of them 
annexeth his vnto. 1534 tr. olyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. (1846) 
I. 57 Julius Caesar annexed Brittaine to the Romaine em- 
perie. 1684 Scauderteg Redz. ii. ro This Country .. has 
now annext the Great Dukedom of Lithuania. 1768 Biack- 
STONE Coun, 11. 273 Appropriators may annex the great 
tithes to the vicarages. 1800 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Diésf. 
I.60 The whole country is permanently annexed to the 
British Empire. 

4. To add to a composition or book, to append. 

¢ 1450 Jéertin xx. 327 That he dide write, he anexed to the 
booke that Blase wrote. 1592 tr. Fuwins on Rev. xx, This 
story of the Dragon must bee anexed unto that place. 1641 
Hinoe Sruen xxxviii. 117 He presently annexeth a note of 
remembrance. 1667 Boyte in PArl, Trans, 11. 601 To which 
he annexes a Disquisition of the Scurvey. 1799S. ‘Turner 
Anglo-Sax, (1828) I. 312 He annexes almost invariably a 
lamentation of their festive indulgence. 1871 C. Davies 
Metric Syst. 1. 145 To complete the system a vocabulary 
of new denominations was annexed. 

5. To affix (a seal; /ezce a signature or other 
mark of sanction). arc/. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1638) 43 Nothing .. was ac- 
counted of any force, except his [the emperor’s] approbation 
were thereunto annexed. 1644 Mitton A reo. (Arb.) 59 Ex- 
amin’d by an appointed officer, whose hand should be an- 
next. 1659 Baxter in Eedes Christ’s E.ralt, To Reader, 
Chearfully annex thy attestation that they are true. 1771 
Junius Lett. x\viii. 252 What further sanction .. will you 
annex to any resolution of the present house of Commons? 


6. To join or attach as an attribute or qualification. 

¢1386 Craucer Hitfe's T. 291 That gentery2 Is nought an- 
nexed [z.7. anexed] to possessioun. 1430 Lyoc. C/rrov. 11. x, 
Seying in hym most vertuous and good Mercye annexed 
vnto royall blode. 1537? TINDALE F.xf. John 32 The dedes 
were unperfecte, and had synne annexed unto them. 1651 
Hospes Leviath. 1. xviii. gt It is annexed to the Sover- 
aignty, to be Iudge. @1778 Auecd. Pitt IT. xxxix. 53 The 
privileges .. which are annexed to the peerage. 1817 Cuat- 
MERS Alstr. Disc. it 45 When we look back on the days of 
Newton, we annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him. 

7. To add or attach as a condition. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. t. xii. 53 b, Such conditions as 
were annexed to the first donation. 1628 Meape in Ellis 
Orig. Lett.\. 348 1.278 There was annexed to that Report 
that the Judges deeaid sitt at the Tower. 1754 Hume ///s?. 
Eng. viii, He, though he granted him the commission, an- 
nexed a clause, that it should not empower him, etc. 1818 
Haram Afid, Ages (1872) I. iv. 392 The cortes .. having made 
a grant to Henry III, aareee lat condition. 

8. To attach as a consequence. 

1538 StarKEY England 95 Thys thyngys folow, and be an- 
nexyd ascommyn effectys. 1561 T. N[ortonx] Calvin's Just, 
Iv. xix. (1634) 723 Extreme annointing hath neither ordinance 
of God to be grounded on, nor promise of grace annexed. 
1708 Swirr Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 126 It is not rea- 
sonable that revenues should be annexed to one opinion 
more than another. 1736 BuTLer Aviad. u. v. 200 The future 
Punishment, which God has annext to Vice. 1876 M. Ar- 
noLp Lit. & Dogita 7 Salvation is not annexed to a right 
knowledge of geometry. 


ANNEXED. 


Annex(e (Anerks), 5. [a. Fr. anexe that which 
is joined :—1., azarx-um: see pree. Obs. bef. 1700 
exc. in Sc. Law, but latcly re-adopted in Ir. form 
in senscs 2 and 4; the tendency, however, is to 
drop the final -e, and treat the word as Eng.] 

+1. Something annexed; anadjunct, accessory. Ods. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon'’s Quest. Cyrurg., Of naturall 
thynges, and of vnnaturall thynges, and also of theyrannexes. 
1646 Sir T’. Browne /’seud. Lp. 1.x. (1686) 29 Satan hath as- 
sumed theannexesof Divinity. 1686 Goad Celest. Bod,1. iv. 
13 Which Dayes being Festival, or notable, for the Aunex of 
some Mart, Fair, or other Solemnity. 

2. Sc. Law. An appurtenance. 

1540 Acts James V (1841) 361 (Jam.) The landis, lordschip, 
and baronie of Annendale .. thare annexis and connexis and 
all thare pertinentis. 1814 Scott Hav. xix, With the mnanor- 
place thereof, tofts—crofts— mosses .. annexis—connexis. 

3. An addition to a document; an appendix. 

1647 Jur. Taytor Li6, J'roph. i. 7 In the annexes of the 
several expressions such things are expressed. 1649 — G/. 
Exemp. x. $37 Moses did in other annexes of his law forbid 
fornication. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. § 1 (1683) 316 Not 
the testament of our dying Redeemer, but some codicils and 
annexes of onrown. J/od, ‘The annex to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878. 

+ b. in Logic ; (see quot.) Obs. rare. 

1660 Stancey //ist, Philos. (1701) 311/2 i dnex (which some 
reckon as a species of the connex).. an axiom connected by 
the conjunction whereas, beginning with an axiom, and end- 
ing with an axiom; as, whereas it fs day, it is light. 

4. From the mod.Fr. ansexe, as applied to addi- 
tional parts of an exhibition building: A supple- 
mentary building designed to supply extra accom- 
modation for some special purpose ; a wing. 

1861 Cornh. Mag. July 94 In Paris you had to cross the 
road from the Annexe, 1862 7yures 27 Mar., ‘The western 
annexe for machinery is being rapidly completed. 1863 
Mary Howitt Sremer’s Greece 11. xvi. 149 A little metochi, 
or annex to the Jerusalem monastery. 1883 Pa/? Mall, 
20 Mar. 4/1 The success of Newnham and Girton, and of the 
Woman's Annex at Harvard. 

Annexable (Aneksib’l), a. In 7 -ible. [f. 
ANNEX v.: sce -BLE.] That can be attached. 

1623 Cocxeram Dyct. 1, Which may be Knit, Verte, 
Anuexrible. 1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. 1834, 200 Adjec- 
titious syllabicals annexible to nouns. 1875 Poste Gaéus 11. 
384 A Condition was not annexable to all dispositions, 

+Annexary. Os. rare. [f. L. annex- (sec 
ANNEX v.) +-ARY.] A thing annexed, an adjunct. 

1622 Heytin Cosaogr. Introd. (1674) 23/2 These particu- 
lars both of Earth and Water, which are considerable in 
Geography, and come within the compass of those Annex- 
aries of each, which Ptolomy calleth ra oguvnupeve. 1637 
Saspoys St. of Retig.(T.) Unto which sundry of them are no 
other than annexaries and appurtenances. 


Annexation (néks2:fan). [ad. med.L. avnex- 
atton-ent, n. of action f. axnexd-re: see ANNEX 7. 
and -aTion.] The action or process of joining to 


or uniting: a. of joining materially. rare. 

1861 Stantey East. Ch. iit (1869) 109 He, performing the 
annexation in the dark and in haste, had fixed the heads on 
the wrong shoulders. 

b. of adding or attaching as an attribute, condi- 


tion, or consequence. 

@ 1660 HamMonp (J.) All other christian virtues will, by 
way of concomitance or annexation, attend them. 1788 T. 
Jerrerson I/rit. (1859) I]. 533 The annexation of a bill of 
rights to the Constitution. 1833 I. Taytor Fawat. x. 447 
The annexation of the threatened punishment to vicious acts. 

c. esp. of attaching as an additional privilege, 
possession, orterritorial dependency ; appropriation. 

1634°46 J. Row fist. Kirk (1842) 142 That the act of 
annexation be dissolved. 1656 Br. Hatt Sfecial. Life 27 
(T.) The Dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation, is 
patron thereof. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 87 How these An- 
nexations of Benefices first came into the church. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom, Eutp, xx. 363 France .. by the annexation 
of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps. 

+ 2. That which is annexed, an addition. Odés. 

161x CotGr., Auvexe, an annexation, or thing annexed. 

+3. Conjunction, combination, union. Ods. rare. 

@1626 Bacon Union Eug. & Scot. (T.) To make one com- 
pounded annexation .. out of the lands of both nations. 

Annexationist (cnéks2fanist). [f. prec. + 
Ist.) One who aims at or advocates annexation. 

[c 1845 Used in U.S. of the ‘annexation’ of Texas.] 1860 
W. Russet Diary in /nd.\1. 251 To regard with suspicion 
and dislike the policy of the Annexationists. 1860 Sat, Rev. 
No. 248. 98/1 The intrigues of French annexationists. 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1852 Luptow J/ist. U. S. 209 The great annexationist 
majority were almost all pro-slavery men. 1880 Dasly 7e/. 
19 June, We denounced the annexationist schemes of Greece. 

Annexed (inekst), //. a.; also annext. [f. 
ANNEX v. + -ED.] 

+1. Joined together withont subordination of one 
to the other; united, conjoined, knit. Ods. 

€1400 Rom. Rose 4814 Love .. is asykenesse of the thought 
Annexed & kned bitwixe tweyne, 1526 Tinpce Aon. vill. 
17 Heyres anexed with Christ. 1653 Rous JJyst. arr. 57 
A joynt-heir annexed with Christ. 

+b. Adjoining, lying close to. Ods. 

1703 MACNDRELL Journ. Ferns. (1732) 100 Several large 
Vaults, annext to the Mountain, 1662 Germier /'rinc. 38 
The Louver at Paris.. with the delight of the annexed 
Tuilleries. : 

2. Addcd, attached, or appended as subordinate 
or supplementary ; subjoined ; rendered stibject. 

1sog Hawes J'ast. Pleas. Vv. xy All the eyght partes (cf 
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speech].. Are Laten wordes, annexed properly To every 
speche. 1548 Lp. Somerset in Coszpl, Scotl. 244 Howe 
holdeth the Frenche King Briteigne, now lately adnexed to 
that Croune. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 509 The roote is somwhat 
thicke, with many threddy stringes theruntoannexed. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. x11. 99 Some fatal curse annext Deprives them 
of thir outward libertie. 1863 Lyett Amtig. MJan 6 The 
annexed tabular view. 1883 Odse77. 22 Apr. ah It is England 
and not Queensland that must govern the annexed natives. 

Annexer (Ane‘ksaz). Also -or. [f. as prec.+ 
-ER1,.] One who annexes (territory). 

1845 For. QO. Rev. XXXIV. 500 The annexor of Scinde. 
1872 Daily News 26 Mar., Theannexers of Nice and Savoy. 

Annexing (aneksin), 74/54. [f. as prec. + 
-tNG1,]_ The action of joining or attaching ; annex- 
ation. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1611 Cotcr., Aftfachement, a tying, fastening, annexing. 
1628 Layton Sion’s Plea 20 Before the annexing of the right 
of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the Crown. 1736 Butter 
Anal, 1.ii. 50 The annexing pleasure to some actions. 1860 
Morey Nether/. (1868) 1. i. 4 He contemplated annexing .. 
the kingdoms of France, ot England and Ireland. 

Annexion (4nekfan). arch. Also 7 adnexion, 
annection. fad. L. axnexidn-em, n. of action f. 
aznex- ppl. stem of axnect-cre: see ANNEX v.] 

1. The action of annexing ;= ANNEXATION 1. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. v. 216 To seeke the an- 
nexion thereof to his owne Kingdome. 1670 G. H. 7st. 
Cardinals 1.1. 69 The amnection of several Provinces. 1657 
H. Moxe Div. Dial. v. x. (1713) 434 This signifies the ad- 
nexion of .. Periods of Times to the Ministry of the Angelical 
Hosts. 1807 W. Taytor in -422. Rev. V. 169 The use ofthe 
word aznexton {by J.Gordon 1801], where annexation would 
be written by the slaves of usage .. is unquestionably right. 

+2. That which is annexed, attached, or appended ; 
an addition, adjunct. Ods. 

¢ 1600 ?Suaks, Lover's Conzpl. 208 These talents of their 
hair .. With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d. a@ 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon. 418 Which traditions the Phari- 
sees did not recommend as commentaries only .. but as 
necessary annexions unto the Law. 1748 A. Hittin Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Richardson (1804) 1. 129 Every thing [is] un- 
simple that has foreign and unnatural annexions. 

Annexionist (Ane‘kfanist).  [f. prec. +-187.] 
One whoaims at oradvocates annexation ; = ANNEX- 
ATIONIST. Often af¢r7d, 

1865 Pall Mall G. No. 371. 1248/2 The annexionist policy 
of Russia. 1882 in Jace, AJag. XLVI. 248/1 The annex- 
ionists are setting these good Palermitans by the ears. 

Annexment (Aneksmént). vere. [f. ANNEX v. 
+-MENT.] That which is annexed ; an adjunct, or 
supplement. 

1602 SHaks. /Yas. m1. iil. 21 When it [majesty] falles, Each 
small annexment, pettie consequence, Attends the boystrous 
Ruine. 1824 Coteripce A7ds to Reff. 174 Publishing it.. 
as an Annexment to the ‘ Elements of Discourse.’ 

Annie, variant of ANIGH v. Ods. 

+Anniferous, z. Ods—° [f. L. annifer (f. 
aun-us year+ -fer bearing, producing) + -ovs.] 
‘That bears fruit all the year.’ Blount Glossogr. 

+ Annihil, v. Ods. Forms: 5 anychile, 6 


adnychell, adnihill, annihil. [a. Fr. annzhile-r, * 


14-16th c, an(2)ichil(l)er, adnichil(l)er, ad. late 
L. annthila-re, adnthilare (in Jerome), f. ad to+ 
nihil nothing. In med.L. commonly spelt adzzi- 
chilare, whence the earlier Fr. and Eng. spellings.] 
= ANNIHILATE (being the earlier equivalent). 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxii. 84 The grete loenge and good 
renommee of the .. inventour of the first lettres neuer shal 
be extyncted nor anychiled. c¢1525 SkeLton BA. of 3 Fools 
13 Thou wottest neuer in what maner thou mayst adnychel! 
mine honour. 1591 Horsey 7vav. 168 To adnhill and frus- 
trat all this. 1595 Loves Owle \Halliw.) Which els had been 
long since annihiled. 

Annihilability (anai-hilabiliti). rere—'. [f. 
next: see -BILITY.] The capability of being anni- 
hilated. 

1662 H, More Srnmort. Soul (1712) 228 The variety of de- 
grees .. in the Intellective faculties of the Soul .. cannot at 
all argue her Mortality, no more than the different modifi- 
cations of Matter the Annihilability thereof. 


Annihilable (Anaihilab’l), a. [f. L. avnthila- 
ve ‘see ANNIHIL)+-BLE.] Capable of being anni- 
hilated or blotted out of existence. 7 

1677 J. Wester Witcher. x. 211 Seeing bodies, no more 
than spirits to be annihilable by second causes. 1791 T. 
Paine Rights M.\ed. 41136 The nghts of men in society, are 
neither deviseable, nor transferable, nor annihilable. 

Annihilate (Anaihilét), 44/7. a. arch. Forms: 
4-7 adnichilat(e, 5-6 adnychyl., 6 adnihil-, 6- 
annihilate. [ad. L. aznzhilat-us pa. pple. of axz- 
nihila-re:; see ANNIHIL. As in other instances 
(see -ATE) this ppl. adj. originated a vb. of same 
form, which eventually displaced the earlier AN- 
NIHIL; of this vb., azzzhi/ate was for some time 
used as pa. pple., but was at length displaced by 
the regular anzzhzlat-cd, retaining only its adj. use, 
which is now also arch.] = ANNIHILATED. 

1. Reduced to nothing, blotted out of existence. 

1388 Ox 25 Art, in Wychif’s Wes. (1871) III. 484 Pat pai 
clepen adnichilat or brou3t to nou3t. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr.W. de W.) in. xxiv. 325’: Yf a brother Relygyous 
haue all his wyll mortefyed and adnychylate. ¢1510 More 
Picus Wks. 1557, 18/2 If the world were adnihilate and 
turned to nought again. 1624 Hevwoop Gunaik. 1. 65 The 
sollace of life, is by such a restraint opprest, and by degrees 
adnichilate. 1795 SoutHEY Yoax of Arc \. 531 All sense of 
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self annihilate, I seem’d Diffused into the scene. 1839 BAILEY 
Festus Proem. 7 Earth’s Millennial foretaste, ill annihilate. 
+2. Made null and void, of no effect. Oés. 

1844 Act 35 Hen. V’///,i, I repute the same [othe] as vayne 
and adnichilate, 1553-87 Foxe 1. & J7.(1596)78/1 Whereby 
all such errors and opinions ..maie be made frustrat and 
adnihilat. 

Annihilate (anaihilcit), v. For forms see prec. 
[f, prec., superseding the earlier ANNIHIL from Fr.] 

1. To reduce to non-existence, blot out of existence 

a. things material. 

1599 A. M. Gadelhouer’s Bk. Physic 112/2 Till the wormes 
be totally annihilatede or consumede. 1660 R. Coxe Just. 
Vind. 22 God .. can annihilate all the Universe in a moment. 
1772 Pennant Tours Scotl.t1774) 151 The vestiges of the 
Roman camp .. are almost annihilated. 1855 Mirman Laz. 
Chr. III. vii. 387 The substance of the bread and wine was 
actually annihilated—nothing existed but the body and 
blood of the Redeemer. p ; 

b. things immaterial, actions, qualities, conditions 
of existence. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 166 Idlenes anni- 
hilateth and corrupteth the goodnes of nature. 1603 Hot- 
Lanp Plutarch's Mor. Ded.1 Who make profession in word.. 
but in deed and effect do annihilate .. the power and efficacie 
thereof. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 100 Ye Gods! an- 
nihilate but space and time, And make two lovers happy. 
1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. X. 473 That event has 
totally annihilated all order and discipline. 

ce. Theol. To destroy the soul (as well as the body). 

1634 Hapincton Castara (1870) 114 Death .. notannihilates, 
but uncloudes the soule. 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 
306 Justin Martyr and St. Irenzus believed that after a cer- 
tain time they {the Wicked] should be annihilated. 1728 
De For Magick u. ii. 273 God can no more be the author of 
evil, than he can annihilate himself, and cease to be. 

2. To make null and void, make of none effect, 
annul, cancel, abrogate (laws, treaties, rights, etc.). 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss, 11. cliii, 421 That shulde breke or 
adnychilate .. the alyances that hath been sworne. 1579 W. 
Furke Confut. Sander 538 To adnihilate the sacraments 
ministred by heretikes. 1665 Granvitt Scepfs. Scz. Addr. 5, 
To annihilate all such arguments. 1767 Funius Lett. xv. 65 
These .. rights .. youcan no more annihilate than you can the 
soil to which theyare annexed. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonent. 
viii. 235 Annihilate law, and moral order is no more. 

3. To treat as non-existent, set at nought. arch. 

1542 Becon Pathw, Prayer Wks. 1843, 180 How were the 
singular merits of Christ’s death .. adnihilated and set at 
nought. 1599 Broughton’s Lett, vii. 21 The effect and affec- 
tion of men. . Pharisaically éfov8evecr, to annihilate all others. 
1955 SMOLLETT Don Qutx. (1803) IV. 186 Who has thought 
proper to usurp your name, and annihilate your exploits. 
a 1843 SoutHey Amat. Poems Sonn. iii. Wks. II. 119 For 
Love annihilates the world to me! 

4, To extinguish virtually; to reduce to silence, 
powerlessness, or humiliation. 

1630 Naunton Fragm, Reg.(1870'57 By ajoynt conspiracy 
to ruine the House, and altogether to annihilate it. 1683 
Brit. Spec.226 An Omnipotent Power to create and annihi- 
late Kings. 1771 Burxe Corr. (1844: 1. 317 He has been not 
only ready, but earnest even, to annihilate himself. 1818 
Byron Childe Har. ww. \xxxiii, Thou who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates. 

5. To destroy the collective or organized existence 
of anything, by reducing it to its elements ; to put 
an army to utter rout, etc. 

1808 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. IV. 115 We only wanted 
a few hundred more cavalry to annihilate the French army. 
1879 BartLettr Egyft to Pal. iii. 50 Near the mouth of the 
Nile Nelson annihilated the fleet of Napoleon. 

6. intr. To dwindle to nothing, become extinct. 

1787 T. JEFFERSON I¥77it. (1859) II. 203 Their calling is, in 
fact, annihilating. 


Anni‘hilated, #//.2. [f. prec.+-ED.] Reduced 
to nothing, utterly destroyed, 

1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. II. 82 The credit of France 
was low; but it was not annihilated, 1843 Mitt Zog. un. v. 
§ 6 Imagining a portion of matter annihilated. 

Annihilating (Anaihileitin), v47. sd. [f. as 
prec.+-ING1.] The action of reducing to nought, 
utter destruction, annihilation. (Now gerundial.) 

1611 Cotcr., An adnihilating, axnichilation, annullation, 
1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 347 Spirits .. Cannot but by annihil- 
ating die. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 11.157 This would 
not be annihilating happiness, but only shifting the scene 
of the wretched. 

Anni‘hilating, /7/. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine?.] 
Reducing to nought, destroying; crushing. 

1816 Byron Corinth xxiv, That annihilating voice, Which 
pierces the deep hills through and through. 1865 Cor. 
“Mag. June 655 With that annihilating answer the major’s 
daughter put up her parasol and walked back by herself. 


Annihilation (anai:hilzi-fan). fa. Fr. aznthil- 
ation, 14th c. anichilacion, {. L. adnihilat-: see 
ANNIH1L and -aTion. Not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1. The action or process of reducing to nothing, 


or of blotting out of existence. a. materially. 

21638 Merve Paraphr. 2 Pet. iii. 7 A destruction of the 
whole creature it self by utter annihilation. 1777 PRiesTLEy 
Mat. & Spir. vii. 1.79 Let any person..suppose the anni- 
hilation of all matter. 1856 Dove Log. Chr. Faith w.i. § 1. 
162 Creation and annihilation are absolute changes. 

b. Theol. The destruction of soul as well as body. 

1753 CHAMBERS CycZ. Supp. s.v., Christian writers, who, 
shocked with the horrible prospect of eternal torments, have 
taken refuge in the system of Annihilation .. This Asaz- 
hilation makes what they call the second death. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Sern. iii. 61 When reason itself has opened 
a view into immortality, to put up contentedly with anni- 


ANNIVERSARY. 


ce. Of conditions and circumstances: The bringing 
to an end ; total abrogation. 

1763 Erskine in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 504 1V. 470 A total an. 
nihilation of Regal Authority. 1769 Burwe Pres. State Nat. 
Wks, If. 23 The annihilation of our trade, the ruin of our 
credit. 1796 Morse Azer. Geog. I. 321 The annihilation of 
the credit of the paper bills. 


d. Of collective and complex bodies: The action 
of destroying their combined or organized existence; 
effectual destruction. 

1796 Lo. SHEFFIELD in Ld, Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 358 
The annihilation of Jourdan’s army is a great event. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 54 Their policy was, therefore, simply 
that of conquest, not annihilation. . 

2. The state of nothingness resulting from blotting 
out of existence. 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 517 Cut off the dependence 
of a Creature from its Creator and what an .. Annihilation 
would it fal into? 1794 Suttivax View Nat, I. 183 All na- 
ture would languish and fallinto annihilation. 185x Mariotrt 
/taly in 1848, 1.8 Political annihilation had not yet brought 
with it mental prostration and degeneracy, _ 

Annihilationism (4nai hiléi-faniz’m). Zheo/. 
[f. prec.+-1sm.] The doctrine of the total anni- 
hilation of the wicked after death. 

1881 Dubé, Rev. Ser. 1. V. 139 Others are preaching An- 
nihilationism, or Conditional Immortality. 

Annihila‘tionist. 7/co/. [fas prec. + -1st.] 
One who maintains the eventual annihilation of the 
wicked. Often a¢trid. 

1875 Batpw. Brown in Minton Life & Death (1877) 66 
These annihilationists are pitiless. 1880 Academy 23 Oct, 
285/1 Objections . . urged before by.. Annihilationist contro- 
Versialists—against the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Annihilative (anairhilétiv), 2. [f. L. azzz- 
hilat- (see ANNIHIL)+-IVE.] Such as to anni- 
hilate; destructive, crushing. 


annihilative than it really was. 

Annihilator (4naihileitaz). [f. ANNTHILATE v. 
+-OR, as if a. L. *azn¢hilator.] He who, or that 
which, annihilates or utterly destroys. 

1698 Concreve Way of World ww. ix. (Jod.) Witwood, you 
are an annihilator of sense. 1841 Hor. Satu Aloneyed 
Man III. xi. 325 Steam.. the uniter of nations, the anni- 
hilator of distance. a 

© Occas. in comb., as swoke-annithilator, ete. 

+ Annivhiled, 77/7. a. Obs. [f. ANNIHIL v. + 
-ED. ] = ANNIHILATED. 

1691 BLouxt Law Dict., Adnichitled, nulled or made void. 

+ Annivhiling, v4/. sé. Ods.; also 6 anniling. 
[f. as prec. +-1NG1.] Annihilating, annihilation. 

1593 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 22, 1..put him not to the full an- 
niling of me with any sound hammering persuasion. 

+Anni'hilment. Ods. xare—'. In 6 any- 
ehyll-. [f. Fr. aszzihile-r (see ANNIHIL) + -MENT. 
Prob. *azichillement existed in OFr.] Annihilation, 

1526 J. Hacxet To Wolsey MS. Cott. Galba B. 1x. 35 Co- 
mandment .. for the anychyllment and destruccion of thys 
ny we bokes. 

Anniseed, obs. form of ANISEED. 

Avnnist. //is¢. <A partisan of Queen Anne. 

a3745 Swirt Wes, Il. 117 Favouring none but .. annists. 

+ Annive‘rsal, 2. Obs. [f. ANNIVERSE +-AL ; 
cf. 2e¢versal.] = ANNIVERSARY. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Anniversary-Days .. In some 
authors we also find it written axniversal, 

Anniversarily (eniv3-1sirli), adv. [f. as 
next +-LY’.] By annual return, after the manner 
of an anniversary. 

@1631 Donne Sev. xcii. 1V. 173 Not only once but Anni- 
versarily by a yearly Dedication. 1749 RicHarpson Clarissa 
VIII. lili. 214 That fatal seventh which .. I will never see 
anniversarily revolve butinsables. 1820 W.Taytorin J/onth, 
Rev. XCI1. 44 The .. slaughter of the idolatrous priests or- 
dered by Darius .. was anniversarily commemorated. 

+ Annive'rsariness. Os. vare—. [f. next 
+-NESs.] Anniversary character. 

1676 W. Row Suppl. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 386 Ab- 
stracting from the anniversariness of his birth-day. 

Anniversary (2nivs-usari), a, and sd. [ad. L. 
anniversari-us tetuming yearly, f. azzz-2s year+ 
vers-us tumed, a tuming+-a@r7-ws: see -aRY. Cf. 
advers-arius, f. advers-us. Used in med.L. subst. 
as anniversaria (sc. dies), and anniversarium, both 
ecclesiastical terms, whence also the subst. use is 
the earliest in Eng. Cf. Fr. avniversazre.] 

A. adj. , 

1. ‘Returning with the revolution of the year; 
annual; yearly’ (J.) ; returning or commemorated 
at the same date in succeeding years. — 

The word was at first ecclesiastical: ‘ Anniversary days 
were of old those days, wherein the Martyrdoms or Deaths 
of Saints were celebrated yearly in the Church; or the days 
whereon, at every years end, Men were wont to pray for the 
Souls of their deceased Friends, according to the continued 
Custom of Roman Catholicks.’ Biount Law Dict. 1691. 

1552 Huroet, Annyuersary, or that which yerlye runneth 
at one tyme, Azniversarins. 1591 G. Fietcuer Asse Com- 
monw. (1836) 113 This day (which they keep anniversarie). 
16sx Wittig Primrose’s Pop. Err. w. xvi. 271 Sick of an 
anniversary disease. 1666 Phil. Trans. 1. 110 Of Periodi- 
cal and Anniversary Winds and their Causes. 1696 J. 


hilation,—what a dreadful stupefaction of the human spirit! | Avsrey J/fsc. (1721) 7 On that day Anniversary his Father 
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and Mother died. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 433 » 4 This 
Anniversary Carnival lasted a Week. 1858 CpL. WiseMAN 4 
Last Popes 403 Commemoraled by anniversary festivities. 

+ 2. loosely, Annual, repeated each year. Oés. 

1653 A. Witson Fames / 156 Giving .. anniversary stipends 
for connivency. 1685 Stituincr. Orig. Brit, Pref. 60 Carry- 
ing away their anniversary Prey beyond the Seas. 1738 J. 
Keitt Axim, Gcon. Pref. 23 The anniversary Vicissitudes 
of ihe Sun, : 

+3. Enduring for or completed in a year. Ods. 
[So in med.L. anniversiriunt is used for anndale.] 

16ag A. Symmer Sfir. Posie u, i, 32 The sunne by his an- 
niversary revolution maketh lhe day and the yeare, 1660 

Burney Aerd. Doron 20 Their applauded Government is 
like a Turn-coat, and is Anniversary. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 410 The anniversary Revolution of the Sun 
purifies the Air. : 

4, [attrib. use of sb.] Of or pertaining to the 
celebration of an anniversary. 

1654 Gayton in Shaks. Cent. Praise 299 A Goddard or an 
Anniversary Spice-Bowle. 1883 Che, World 3 Aug. sts/2 
The anniversary services. . were held last Sunday, 

B. sé. [for anniversary day, service, etc.] 

1, The day in any year which agrees in date with 
a particular day ina former year ; Aevce, the yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on which 
some event of ecclesiastical, national, or personal 
interest, is annually celebrated; formerly called 
year-day, mind-day, mune-day. 

¢1230 Alucr. R. 22 Ine anniuersaries, pet is ine munedawes 
of ower leoue vreond. 1482 Caxton Chyou. Eng. cexvi. 
pu Ones in the yere at his annyuersarye his terement to be 

olden in the moosl honest wyse. 1561 VERON Lunt. Purg. 
2s Yeares minds other wyse called anniversaries. 1660 R. 
Coke Power §& Subj. 137 The day we have appointed, viz. 
the Anniversary of S. John Baptist beheaded. 1695 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. 111. 460 This being lhe anniversary of King 
Williams coronation. 1860 Sat, Nez. No. 249. 136/1 Wear 
orange ribbons on the anniversary of the Battle of lhe Boyne. 

2. The celebration which takes place at such 
annually recurring dates ; or7g. a mass or religious 
service in memory of some one on the day of his 
death, also called ‘ year’s mind.’ 

1447 Boxenuam Lyvys of Seyntys 33 That ye for me wil 
preyn specyally, And therto my annyversarye kepyn yerly. 
1539 Bury Wills 138 My executors shall keape an yearelie 
obite or anniuersarie the space of v yeares. 1§80 BarrT 
Atv. A 427 To keepe an aniuersarie or yeares minde, £-xe- 
qui annua vota, 1637 Heywoop &. Ning u. iv, This Anni- 
versary doe we yeerely keepe In memory of our late victories. 
1883 Chr. World 3 Aug. 515/4 Large collections in connection 
with Sunday-School anniversaries conlinue to be reported. 

+3. 2. C. Ch. Sometimes used for the aznale or 
commemorative service performed daily for a year 
after the death of a person. Ods. See ANNALS 3. 

1612 Dekker /f not Good Wks, 1873 III. 285 Chanl An- 
thems, Aniuersaries, Dirges. 1726 Ayurre Parere. 190 An 
Anniversary ..is celebrated nol only once, viz., at the end 
of the year.. bul ought tobe said every day throughout the 
whole year for the soul of the deceas’d. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Auatversary is more particularly used for lhe 
auuate, or mass rehearsed daily for lhe space of a year after 
a person’s dealh, 

+4. A magazine or review published annually ; 
an ‘annual.’ Oés. rare. 

1829 SouTHEY Leéé. (1856) IV. 140, I am sorry your anni- 
versary has not answered .. and indeed think the plan ofa 
monthly much better than that of a yearly miscellany. 

Anniversary (enivd-usari), v. rare. [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. to fé/e.] To celebrate the anniversary of. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 535 The kindred societies which 
came to be anniversaried on that day at Aylesbury. 

+Amnniverse. Oés. [f. L. anni versus the 
(re)turning of a year. Common inij7the.] An 
anniversary. 

1615 Corset f cents (1807) 52 As Henryes vault, his peace, 
his sacred hearse, Are torne and batter’d by thine anniverse. 
a 1681 OtdHAm Poents (1698) 54 Only once a year, On the 
sad anniverse drop a remembering tear. 1817 W. Taytor 
in Mouth. Mag. XLIV.234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn Anniverse by Lorenzo dei Medici. 

Annivoler, corrupt variant of ANNUELLER. 

+ Anno‘bilize, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. Fr. anodlir, 
formerly axnodlir (lengthened stem avnodliss-) ; 
see -1ZE2.] To ennoble. 

_ 1730 Mortimer in Pil, Trans. XXXVI. 401 He annobil- 
ized it by a Croud of Heroes, to whom he gave Birth. 

| Anno Domini (no dgminai). srr. [L. 
‘in the year of (our) Lord’ ; usually written a.p.] 
In the year of the Christian era ; in the year since 
(the reputed date of) the birth of Christ. 

1579 W. Furke Heskins's Parl. 389 Whome M. Heskins .. 
affrmeth to haue liued xo Dout, 511. 1818 Moore Fudge 
Fa«u, iii. 68 Here toddles along some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you mighi date Anno Domini One. 

Annoie, annoious, obs. forms of ANNOY, ete. 

Annoisance, variant of ANNUISANCE. 

Annominate (Ang'mine't), v. rave. [variant 
of AGNOMINATE, after med.L. and Fr. spelling with 
ann-.| To name or call by some epithet or title. 

1765 Tucker Lf. Nat. 1. 475 The vast Pacific Ocean, 
commonly ., called, appellated, as the saying is, and anno- 
minated, the South-sea. 1834 SoutHEy Doctor viii. § 1 How 


then shall these chapters be annominated? Inlercalary they 
shall not. 


Annomination (Ang:minéi-fon). [variant of 
AGNOMINATION ; cf. mod.Fr. asnominalion.] 
1. Paronomasia. 
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1753 Cnamacrs Cyel. Supp., Auuomiuatiou, the same with 
what is otherwise called parououwasia, 1858 Marsu Lug. 
Lang. xxv. 566 Annomination consisls in opposing to each 
other .. words of similar sound but different signification. 

+2. Alliteration. Ods. 

1775 Tyrwuitt £ss. Chaucer i. § 1 note, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis speaks of A asoutiaation, the which he describes 10 
be whal we call sdéferation. 

+Annonary, z. Obs. [ad. L. annouari-us, £. 
annona provisions ; see -ARY.] Of or pertaining 
to provisions. 

1651 Liccs Vew Dispens, 193 » 264 Their anonary orkitchin 
Physick. 

{| Annonce (anéi‘s). rare. [Fr. asznonce, f. an- 
noncer : see ANNOUNCE.] = ANNOUNCEMENT. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X1. 215 We read the annonce of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s publication wilh a good deal of interest. 1863 
CuamsBers Bk, Days 287 An over-flourishing family acnozce 
in a newspaper. . 

Annonciade, variant of ANNUNCIADE. 

+Anno'rm(e, v. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. an-=ad- 
to +orma rule.] To reduce to mle, normalize. 

@ 1644 Quartes Sheps, Hcl. iii, Under Vhee our Head, we 
did annornie Our Government, and made it uniforme. 

Annorn, -ourn, var. ANORN v. Ods., to adorn. 

+ Anno'sity. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. anndsitatem, 
n. of quality {. aszds-us full of years, f. avers 
year.] Fullness of years, length of life, agedness. 

1654 Lestrance Cas. /. 136 Robert Parr .. the wonder 
of our times for annosity and long life. 1742 Baitey, Ax- 
nosity, Agedness, {Not in J. or mod. Dicts.] 

Annotate (cnéte't), v. [f. L. anxnotat- ppl. 
stem of azstold-re or adnotare to put a note to; f. 
ad to + notd-re to mark, f. nofa a mark: see NOTE. 
Anearly by-form was AnNore.] (Not in Johnson’s 
Dict., but used in explaining Comzre72/.) 

1. trans. To add notes to, furnish with notes (a 


literary work or author). 

1755 JOHNSON, Comutent, to annolate; to write notes; to 
expound. 1801 W. Taytor in J/outh, Mag. X11. 576 This 
Iranslation is executed with exactness, and annotated with 
erudition. 1836 Soutney Let. 1V. 462 His engagement to 
annotale ‘Milton.’ 1859 Masson J7%é/ton 1. 531 A copy of 
Aralus .. which is annotated here and there by his hand. 

2. intr. To add or make notes. Const. ov, efor. 

1733 [tive Orat. 26 (T.) Give me leave to annotate on the 
words thus, 1803 SouTtHEy in Robberds’ J/cu. W. Taylor 
I. 466 Examine what I and what Turner write.. and an- 
notate thereupon. 1882 Alackw. Afag. Jan. 108 It was 
Coleridge’s habit to annotale with a pencil. 

Annotated (2 néteitéd), spl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Furnished with notes (by an editor). 

1807 W. Taytor in Ana. Rev. V. 170 Then follows the 
journal of Bannatyne sparingly annotated. 1860 (¢/¢/e) The 
Annotated Paragraph Dible. 

Annotation (znoté!-fan). Also 6 -cyon, ano- 
tacion. [prob. a. Fr. avznofation (16th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. ausotation-em, £. annotdre to ANNOTATE.] 

1. The action of annotating or making notes. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 28 And so finish my Annolation 
Staticall. 1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 78 So plainely .. 
set downe.. that it neede no further annotation to explaine 
it, 1870 Daily News 3 Oct., They do not need annotation 
or comment. Such revelations lell their own story. 

+2. The action of marking by a particular date 
or era; chronological reckoning or notation. Ods. 

1460 CarGrave Chron. 36 In this same tyme began the an- 
notacion of Olimpias. 1669 Gate Crt. Ceatiles 1 ou. ti. 25 
There was ancienlly no annotation of historie among them 
{the Grecians]. ; 

3. concr. (usually p/.) A note added to anything 
written, by way of explanation or comment. 

1528 GArpINneR In Pocock Ree. Ref 1. li. 129 The minute 
which master Fox bringeth with him, wilh annotations in 
the margin. 1563 J. SHute Archit. Aiija, Gulielmus Phi- 
lander. .wrote.. Anolacions vpon Vitruuius. 1678 Cup- 
wortn /ite//. Syst. 367 Where we have this Annotation of 
Servius. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 452 P2 The Multitude of 
Annotations, Explanations, Reflexions,and various Readings. 
1866 Mottey Dutch Ref. v.ii. 681 The letter. . was under- 
lined by him. . and furnished with the following annotation. 

+b. spec. An inventory of goods seized by au- 
thority of justice. (Soin Fr.) Ods. rare. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scoruf, Lady 1. ii, Fire off thy an- 
notations and thy rent-books. 

+4. AWed. A sign, token, symptom, and hence, 
access of any illness. Ods. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Auuotation in medicine, de- 
notes the very beginning of a febrile paroxysm.. This is 
called by the Greeks efisemasia. 

Annota'tionist. ? Ods. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
A professed annotator. 

1672 J. WorTHiNGTON Mede's Life in Wks. 7 If Mr. Mede’s 
method of interpreting the Apocalyps be..compared with 
the elder methods of any Annotationists whatsoever. 

Annotative (x'ncte'tiv), a. [f. L. annotat- (see 
ANNOTATE) +-IVE.] Of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, annotation. 

Annotator (x néteitez). Also 7 adn-. [a. L. 
annotator, n. of agent f. axznoladre to ANNOTATE: 
see -ToR. Cf. mod.Fr. annolateur.]| One who an- 


notates or writes notes to a text; a commentator. 

1663 SPeNcER Prodigivs 202 (J.) The speech of our learned 
and pious annotator. 1668 (¢/¢/c) Catalogue of our English 
Wniters of the Old and New Teslament.. whether Com- 
menlators, Elucidators, Adnotators, Expositors. 1764 
Witkes Corr, (1805) I1. g2 All the author's friends shall be 
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the friends of the annotator. 1808 CoteBrooke Vedas in 
disiat, Res. V1. 481 A crowd of annotators whose works 
expound every passage in the original gloss, 

nnotatory (and tatari , a. rare—°. [f. ANN« - 
TATOR + -Y, as it ad. L. *annoltdtortius, £. annotator.} 
Of or pertaining to an annotator, or his work. 

1859 WoRCESTER. 

+Anno'te, v. Ols. rare. Also 5 anote. [a. 
OFr. anote-r, ad. L. annold-re; cf. connote, denote.] 

1. To note against, lay to the charge of. 

1494 FABYAN vil. 307 The lenger this contynuyd, y* more 
discluunder was anotyd to the iustyces. 

2. = ANNOTATE. 

1533 Upate(title) Terentius, Flovres.. with lhe Exposition 
..of such Latyne Wordes, as were thought nedefull to be 
annoted. 

+ A'nnotine. /o/. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. anno- 
tin-us of a ycar’s standing, f. avn-us a year+ 
-(tnus affix of time] A tree of which the fruit 
does not ripen in a single season, but of which 
last year’s fruit remains beside that of the present 
year; e.g. the fig. 

1664 Evetyn Si/va (1776) 460 We do not reckon trees to be 
sterile, which do not yield a fruitful burden constanlly every 
year (as Juniper and some Annotines do), 

Annotinous (ingtinas), a. Bol. rare. [f. L. 
annolin-us (see prec.) +-0Us.] (See quot.) 

1836 Penuy Cycl. V.251 Aunotiuous, a year old. (1847 
aioe Elem, Bot., Ramt anuotini are branches one year 
old. 

Annotto, variant of ANATTA. 

Announce (inawns), v.; also 5 anounce, 
adnounce. [a. OFr. avorce-r, earlier anovcter, 
anuncter:—L. adnunttd-re, £. ad to+nuntiare to 
bear a message, f. su¢i-us bringing news. See 


AN- pref. 6.] 

1. To make known as an official messenger ; to 
deliver news ; to make public or official intima- 
tion of, to proclaim (something of the nature of 
news). a. stuiply. 

1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 7 Senle his heraulds in 
France and Englond to anounce, 1638 Fratty Lydon, 1, 
207 The Jesuitsand Seminarie Priests at Doway and Rhemes 
«have fraught their English translation of the Bible, with 
so many affected harsh-sounding, and uncouth words to Eng- 
lish eares, as aunouuce ..euroclydon, a1721 Prior //ymia 
of Callim. (J.) Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. 19771 Junius Lett, |, 259 Your re-appoint- 
ment toa seat in the Cabinel was announced to the public, 
1809 W. Irvine Avickerb. 79 Announcing his determination 
of leading on his troops in person. 1860 ‘l’yNDALL G/ac. 11. 
§ 9. 272 He announces the fact, but gives no details. 

b. with sedord. cl. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94/1, 1 adnounce and shewe to 
you that holy chirche shal haue peas. — G. dela Tour 
Ivjb, The angel which sayd and announced to them that 
he was rysen. 1857 Mavrice Ef, St. Yohn ix. 139 Their 
first duty was lo announce Ihat lhal Jesus. . was both Lord 
and Chrisl. 

2. e/lipt. To intimate the approach or presence of. 

1761 Smottetr Gif Blas (1802) 11. 1Vv. vill. 29, [ stationed 
myself al the chamber door to announce and introduce the 

ersons who arrived. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu JJore/ 7. 
(1826) I. i. 4 Dinner was announced. 1845 Forp Haad/h, 
Spaiu i. 59 Few take to their beds except to die and the 
doctor announces the undertaker. i 

3. To make known, intimate to the senses (with- 
out words). 

1808 Scott Marat. vi. xxv, Nor martial shout, nor min- 
strel tone, Announced their march. 1848 L. Huxt Jar of 
ffoney x. 131 Faint streaks of light.. announced the ap- 
proach of the great luminary. 1860 Tyxpact Géac. 1, 124 A 
peal lo the righi announced the descent of an avalanche. 

To declare or make manifest to the mind. 

1781 Gispon Decl. & #. 11. xxvii. 59 His feetle efforts an- 
nounced his degenerale spirit. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. 
II. 102 The successive beds of bitumens that are found in 
the bowels of the earth, announce them to have been de- 
posited slowly. 1827 Scott //igh/. Wid, 1. 118 Gold buckles 
in his shoes, ete... announced him to be a domestic of Inust 
and importance. ; 

“ App. confused with ANHAUNCE, q.v. 

a 1533 Fritu Disput. Pury. (1829) 203 Behold, I pray you, 
whither my Lord of Rochester hath broughi our Hloly 
Father, in announcing his power so high. 

Announced (anaunst), AA/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Made publicly known ; intimated. 

1671 Mitton P. R.1v. 504 Of thy birth at length announced 
by Gabriel with the first I knew. 1867 Dickens Leff.118£0) 
If. 319 All our announced readings are already crammed. 

Announcement (Anawnsmént). [a. Fr. a- 
noncement : see ANNOUNCE and -MENT.] The ac- 
tion or process of announcing; public or official 
notification, intimation, declaration. 

Notin J.‘ In our old Dictionaries, aunounciug is found in- 
stead of this word, which is quite of modern use.’—Topn 1218 

1798 Betsuam Ast. Eug. (L.) He made the announcement, 
and was received with cheers. 1847 C, BroxtE Faue Eyre 
xiv. 133 With this announcement he rose from his chair. 
1859 B. Powett Ord. .Vat. iii. § 2. 331 The sudden announce- 
ment of her husband’s fate. 

Announcer (Anauwnsei). [f. as prec. +-ERT.] 
One who announces, tells news, or gives Notice. 

1611 Cotcr., Aanonceur, An announcer, declarer, pro- 
claimer, signifier, advertiser. 1686 Turkish Spy (l. Whe 
announcer of this good news was received with cheers. 1761 
Smotcett Gil Blas (18c2) IL. 1v. vii 29 The announcer 1s a 
domestic who stands in the hall on visiting days, and pro- 
nounces alond the naines of the company as they come in. 
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1824-8 Lanpor /ag. Conv, (1846) 1. 320 The sad announcer 
of your departure hence. i 

Announcing (anau'nsin), vd/. 5d. [f. as prec. 
+-1nce!] Making known, declaring. (Mostly ge- 
rundial.) 

Announcing (anawnsin), Af/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG2.] Declaring, proclaiming. 

1875 Browninc Avistoph. Afol. 299 How say’st? What 
did I? Ill-announcing sire! 1878 I’. Sinctair A/ount 26 
The announcing, almost prophetic, Emerson. 

Annoy (4noi:), 52. Forms: 3 anui, 4 anuy(e, 
onnuy, 4-6 anoy(e, 4-7 annoye, § annoi, 6-7 
annoie, 6- annoy. [a. OFr. axo?, anit, enoz, 
enw? (mod. ennzz), cogn. w. Sp. eajo, OSp. enoyo 
(Pg. and Olt. 070), Pr. enor, exztoz, OCat. enzelg, 
OVenet. zvod7o, originating, according to Diez, in 
the L. phrase zzz od7o, as est mihi tn odio ‘it is to 
me hateful,’ whence zxodio was at length taken 
as sb. ‘hatred, dislike, annoyance’: see Diez and 
Littré. The 2 was subsequently doubled in Fr. and 
Eng. by form-assoc. with compounds like ¢7-s0b/e, 
an-iounce; the aphet. form voz, Noy (cf. zo%some) 
helping in Eng. to encourage an erroneous analysis 
of the word as a-noy, whence az-noy. ENNoY, 
after Fr., is occasional in 15-16th c. (Now mostly 
poetic, ANNOYANCE being the common _ prose 
equivalent.) ] 

1. A mental state akin to pain arising from the 
involuntary reception of impressions, or subjection 
to circumstances, which one dislikes; disturbed or 
tuffled feeling ; discomfort, vexation, trouble. In 
earlier times often =mod.Fr. evzvzez ; in later usage 
expressing more active feeling of discomfort. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 374 Pe pridde bitternesse is ine longunge 
touward hecuene, & in be anuiof bisse worlde. c¢ 1300 Seket 
1618 Ich have ibeo in anuy. 1388 Wycuir Ps, cxix. 28 Mi 
soule nappide for anoye {1611 melteth for heauiness). 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 104/3 And deyed in grete myserye of 
Annoye. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. Al, Aurel, (1546) Ee, 
They haue..greate annoy of theyr heyres. 1596 SPENSER 
fF. Q.1. v1.17 The lad n’ould after joy ; But pynd away in 
anguish and selfe-wild annoy. 1675 I. Brooxs Gold, Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 147 His cross our comfort; his annoy our end. 
less joy. 1700 Drypen Pal. § Avc.ui.1111 After past annoy 
To take the good Vicissitude of joy. 1812 W. Taytor in 
Month, Rev, UXVII. 143 His exnui amounted to azzoy. 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit, xi. 243 He had better .. have 
been defeated, than give her a moment’s annoy. 1872 
Brackte Lays of Highl, 121 A student toiling with annoy 
Through long dry tomes. 

b. fir. To work (do ods.) annoy: to cause 
discomfort or trouble, to molest. arch. 

@ 1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 1016 Writyng also dothe 
grete annoies thre, ¢14§0 Alerdiz xiii. 191 The heete that 
dide hem grete anoye. 1600 Hoitano Lizy xxx. xxi. 822 
The Romane navie by sea shall..do us all annoy. 1768 
Beattie Misty. u. xxxvii, Ere victory and empire wrought 
annoy. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos 1. v, Much I misdoubt this 
wayward boy Will oue day work me more annoy. 

2. That which causes the above feeling; a trou- 
bling thing, circumstance, or action ; annoyance. 

c1303 Z. £. Poezts (1862)97 Ech man pat hauep mone In 
enie neode oper anuy. 1375 Barsour Sreuce in. 16 Auen- 
turis that thaim befell, And gret anoyis. 1387 TrEvisa Higden 
Rolls Ser. I. 239 {In the triumph] pis onnuy he hadde: a 
cherle was wib hym in his chare. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 
v.in. 156 Good Angels guard thee from the Boares annoy. 


1624 Wotton Arch, (1672) 42 The benefit of removing such | 


annoies out of sight. 1827 Kesie Chr. Year 3rd S. Trin., 
A newborn soul .. yet wrapt in earth’s annoy. y 

Annoy (4noi), v. Forms: 3-4 anue, -uie, 
-uye, 4 anye, anuy3e, 4-7 anoie, -oye, annoie, 
-oye, 5- annoy. Also aphetized to Noy, and 
written after Fr, Ennoy. [a. OFr, azedte-r, enuzer, 
anoter, enoier, cogn. w. Pr. enuiar, enoiar, Sp. 
enojar, \t.annovare, pointing to a common Romanic 
znodiare (found in Olt.), f. 7zodio: see prec. For 
spelling with double 7, see An- pref. 6.] 

+1. zutr. To be hateful, odious, offensive, or a 
cause of trouble (40, or with daz.) Obs. 

¢ 1340 Ayenb. 162 To huam pet be wordle anoyp uor be 
perils..huerof hi is al uol. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1.v, Ne 
pe forsweryng ne be fraude..ne a-noyep not to schrewes, 
¢ 1386 — Ale//b. 31 As Motthes in the shepes flees anoyeth 
[v. 7 annoyeb, -oyen] to the clothes. .so anoyeth {v7 
annoieb, anoybe] sorwe to the herte. 

+2. trans. To be hateful or distasteful to; to 
trouble, irk, bore, weary. (=Fr. ensuyer.) In 
passive const. w. of Obs. 

@ 1300 //az'clok 1734 Pat is pe storie for to lenge, It wolde 
anuye pis fayre genge. «1300 Leg. Rood (1871! 20 Of is lif 
he was anuyd [zv.. anuy3ed]. @ 1400 Rel. Pieces fr. Thorn- 
tox M/S. 17 And sythen when pou has pam at pi will, pan 
erte pou of thaa thynges annoyede. 1534 Lo. Berners 
Gold, Bk. M, Aurel (1546) K ij, Ye all are anoyed and wery 
of all goodnes. ps 

th. zmpers. Jt annoys me. .itirksme. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Cor. i. 8 It anoy3zede [1388 anoiede] vs, 3he, 
for to lyue. 1388 — Nvsb, xxi. 4 It bigan to anoye the 
puple of the weie and trauel. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Ven. 
Prol. & T. 483 No thynganoyethme Volene a man a noble 
or two or thre. . 6 

3. trans. To affect (a person) iu a way that dis- 
turbs his equanimity, hurts his susceptibilities, 
or causes Slight irritation. (Refers to the feeling 
produced, rather than to the action producing it ; 
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hence commonest in the passive 70 be annoyed: to 
be ruffled in mind, troubled, vexed.) 

1z50 Lay. 2259 Corineus nas anued [r20g un-ede]. And 
woonhismode. 1297 R. Gtouc. 487 King Philip was anuyd 
.. That ther nas of him word non, bote al of Richard the 
king. ¢131g5 SHOREHAM 36 3ef he the schel anoye a3t, Hyt 
wyle of-thenche hym sore. c1450 Loneticu Graz/ |. 324 
3if I wiste my lord not forto anoye. 1596 Suaxs. Taw. 
Shrew 1.1. 189 She will not be annoy’d with suters, 1616 
R.C. Times’ Whistle vit. 3156 Soe overioyde That through 
excesse therof he is annoide. 1743 Tinoat Rafpin’s Hest. 
VII. xvu. 104 He did not want good-will to annoy Elizabeth. 
1855 MacauLay /7ist, Exg. 111.532 He felt some. . vindictive 
pleasure in annoying those who had cruelly annoyed him. 

+b. 70 be annoyed after or for: to worry about, 
be anxious for. Obs. rare. 

a1400 Rel. Pieces fr. Thornton AIS. 17 Pou erte anoyede 
eftire many thynges, and turment if pou hafe thaym noghte, 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle vii. 2949 The thing, for which 
he erst was soe anoyde. 

+c. refi. To vex oneself, take offence, grieve. Ods. 

c1300 A. Adis. 876 Nicolas him anoyed: With wraththe 
to Alisaundre he saide, 

+d. zz/r. (refl. pron. omitted.) Ods. 

c1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. iv. 41 If pat pou anoie nat or 
forpenke nat ofal pifortune. a@ 1585 Latimer Sernz. & Res. 
332 To profit with learning, with ignorance not to annoy. 

4. By transf. to the objective means: To molest, 
injure, hurt, harm ; now es/. in military use. 

€1380 S7r Ferumb. 364 Wyp my werres y haue a-nyed 
muche of cristendome. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6790 Theseus 
..the troiens anoyet. 1§93 Suaks. ‘Vex, //, 11. i.67 Thornes 
that would annoy our Foot. 1607 TopseLt Four-footed Beasts 
530 Infested and annoyed wih Lice. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vi. 369 Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy The atheist 
crew. 1759 Martin Vat. Hist. 1. 41 A gallant Saxon, who 
annoyed this Coast. 1794 Netsonin Nicolas Disf. (1845) 
I. 368 The works on the hills would annoy the Town. 

b. abso. 

1382 Wyctir /s. xi. 9 Thei shuln not no3zen [1388 anoye].. 
in al myn hoeli mounteyn. ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush. 11. 163 
Yf Est or southeryn wyndes nought enaye. 1764 GoLosm. 
Trav. 338 But foster’d e’en by Freedom, ills annoy. 1789-94 
W. Brake School Boy 18 How cana child, when fears annoy, 
But droop his tender wing? 

+5. To affect (a thing) in a way which interferes 
with its proper action ; to interfere with detrimen- 
tally, affect injuriously. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/ax of L. T. 394 Who badde foure spiritz 
of tempest .. Anoyen [z. 7. annoyep] neyther londe, see, ne 
tree? ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb.iv. 131 The molde, and other 
suche as diggeth lowe, Anoie hem not. 1596 Spenser J". Q. 
nu. vii. 15 Mucky filth his [the stream’s] braunching armes 
annoyes, 1642 T. TayLor God's Fudge, 1. 1. xv. 42 The 
poysoned stinke and savour whereof so annoyed his stomacke 
that he never left vomiting. 1708 Proc. in Loud, Gaz. 
mmmmcccclii/2 So as to Annoy the Haling of Sayns in the 
usual Baiting Places. 1721 J. Perry Daggenh, Breach 116 
To annoy or choak the Harbour by any Drift. 

Annoyance (4noi‘ins). Also 4-6 anoyaunce, 
(anoysaunce), 4-7 anoyance, (6 innoyaunce), 
6-7 anoiance. [a. OFr. anutance, anoiance, f. 
anuiant pr. pple. of avzztyer: see prec. and -aNcE.] 

1. The action of annoying, vexing, troubling, 
molesting, or injuring ; molestation. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. 972 Nat to the anoyance [wv ~. 
anoyaunce, -saunce, annoyance] of any man or womman. 
1s09 Fisner HAs. (1876) 304 [The risen body] shall perce 
thorowe the stone walles, without ony anoyance of them. 
1605 Suaks. A/acd, v. i. 84 Looke after her, Renioue from 
her the meanes of all annoyance. 1789 G. WuitE Selborne 
xxi. (1853) 88 To secure these nests from the annoyance 
of sheperd boys. 18g0-62 MerivaLte Row. Enzp. V. xiii. 34 
(Germanicus] having thus crippled their means of annoyance, 
returned to the Rhine, _ 

2. The state of feeling caused by what annoys ; 
disturbance by what one dislikes; dislike, disgust, 
vexation, trouble. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Alen (W.de W.) 1. vit. (1506) 54 Hauynge 
synne in hate, in anoyaunce, 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. x. 
(1847) 1134/1 The annoyance and trouble of mind {will] infuse 
itselfinto all the faculties. .of the body. 171x STEELE Sfect, 
No. 20 Pp 2 He..stands upon a Hassock .. to the great An- 
noyance of the devoutest Part of the Auditory. @1716 SovTu 
(J.) The greatest annoyance and disturbance of mankind has 
been from one of those two things, force or fraud. 1872 
Biack Adv. Phaeton xix. 270 She is put to the annoyance 
of refusing one of them. 3 

3. Anything annoying or causing trouble, a nuis- 
ance. Jury of Annoyance: one appointed to re- 
port upon public nuisances. 

1g0z ARNOLD Chvoz. 83 The corupte sauours and lothsom 
innoyaunces caused by slaughter of bestes within the cyte. 
1622 CaLuis Stat. Sewers (1824) 211 Casting dirt, sand, bal- 
last, or other annoyance, into the rivers or streams. 1663 
Gerster Counsel Evja, The Kitchens may be..at hand; 
and yet not be an anoyance. 1754 Act 29 Geo. //, xxv. § 12 
The Jury of Annoyance..shall.. enquire into.. all bad 
pavements and all annoyances, obstructions and encroach- 
ments, upon any of the public ways. 1859 Mrs. ScuimMEL- 
PENNINCK Priitc. Beanty 1, xi. § 34 An intrusive annoyance, 
like a succession of trifling visitors when we need to be alone. 

Annoyancer (Snoi‘insx1). rare. [f. prec.+ 
-ER!; cf. conveyancer.| He who, or that which, 


causes annoyance. 

1632 D. Lupron Lond. Carbonad.(1857)307 There are three 
annoyancers of his Flocke, the Scab, Thieves, and a long 
Rotte. @1834q Lame in Colvin Lazdor (1881) 73, I knew all 
your Welsh annoyancers, the measureless Gethams. 

Annoyed (anoid), #//. a. [f. ANNoY v. +-ED.] 

1. Disturbed by what one dislikes; troubled, 
vexed, offended. 


| 


ANNUAL, 


@ 1300 A’, Adis. 3310 Y am aschamed And sore anoyed, and 
agramed. 1388 Wyc.ir Baz. iii.1 Asoule in angwischis and 
a spirit anoied crieth to thee. 1611 Cotcr., A/olesté .. of- 
fended, combered, vexed, annoyed. 1823 LAms da (1860) 
265 The actor who plays the annoyed man. JA/od. She had 
an annoyed, harassed look. 

+2. Of things: Detrimentally affected; incom- 
moded, pestered. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta Introd. 11 Them that haue their 
lungs annoyed with much moisture. 1658 Evetyn />. Gard. 
(1675) 105 A garden annoy’d with this plague. 

Annoyer (Anoi‘a1). [f. ANNoy v.+-ER1.] One 
who, or that which, annoys; a disturber. 

1577-87 Harrison Exg. 1. 11. xi, 230 Our third annoiers of 
the common-wealth are roges. 1815 Kirpy & Spence Ex- 
tomtol. (1843) I. 83 One very prominent annoyer of our comfort 
and repose. 1846 Dr Quincey HW7&s. (1859) XII. 269 These 
wretched annoyers of our peace. 

+ Annoy ful, anoyful, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. An- 
NOY sé.+-FUL.] Full of annoyance ; = ANNoyous. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer:AZe/ib. 66 For al be it so that alle tariyng 
be anoyful [v. . a-noyeful, noyful]. 

Annoying (4noiin), vd/. sb. [f. Annoy v.+ 
-InG!.] The giving of trouble or vexation ; an- 
noyance. (Now gerundial.) 

61330 Arth, & Alerl. 4470 No might do with hir wicheing 
In Inglond non anoiing. 1566 T. Stapteton Ret. Untr. 
Fewel ii. 116 To whom euery light discorde is a great anoy- 
ing, 1712 Aporson Sfect, No. 441 P 2 Every Thing that is 
capable of annoying or offending us. 

Annoy ing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] Trou- 
bling, disturbing, causing annoyance. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. v. 22 Anoienge folk treden, and 
pat vnry3tfully, in pe nekkes of holy men. 1593 T. Watson 
Poents (Arb.)187 Annoying sorrowes .. Assaild my thoughts. 
1753 Hervey 7heron § Asp. (1755) 1.94 Screened them from 
the annoying sun-beams. 1866 Geo. Exiot /. Holt (1868) 37 
He found Jermyn’s manner annoying. 

Annoy'ingly, adv. rare. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
an annoying manner, disturbingly. 

1851 H. Spencer Soc. Statics xvii. § 4 An unamiable little 
urchin. . is perhaps annoyingly vociferous in his play. 

Annoy'ingness. [f as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being annoying, vexatiousness. 

Afod. The annoyingness of the incident is far greater than 
the actual damage done. 

Annoyment (4noimént). zaze. [? a. OF. 
anotement, anutement: see ANNOY Uv. + -MENT.] 
The action of annoying ; the state of annoyance. 

¢ 1460 Play Sacr. 581, I warant she neuer fele annoyment. 
1883 D. Wincate Lost Laird xxxvi, M*Dougal .. loved him 
too much to add to his annoymient. 

+ Annoy‘ous, ¢. Oss. Forms: 4 anious, 4~5 
-oious, -oyus, annuyous, -noyus, 6 annoious, 
-yous. Also aphet. Noyous, and, after Fr., En- 
noyous. f[a. OFr. azzezerts, antes, anoros, mod. 
ennuyeux (cogn. w. Pr. exozos, Sp., Pg. enzjoso) :— 
orig. Romanic *2sod7oso: see ANNOY and -ovs.] 
Unpleasantly disturbing to the feelings; trouble- 
some, vexatious, annoying; harmful, detrimental. 

£1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 535 Pen penkke3 Gawan ful sone, 
Of his anious uyage. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Alelib, 277 A gret 
multitude of poeple, ful chargeous and ful anoyous [v. 7. an- 
nuyous, -noyus, noyous] for to hiere. a@1450 Axt. de la T. 
128 Ansuerithe not with none anoyeus wordes of ungoodly 
speche vnto youre husbondes. 1548 Geste Pr, Alasse 125 
Ye private masse supper is..annoyous to the practycioners 
therof. 1587 Harrison £zg. 1. 1. xxiii. 348 Dispersing an- 
noious oppilations. . 

Full of ‘annoy’; troubled, grieved, vexed. 
¢1440 Loneticu Graal II. 156 The tothere Roses. . fillen 
alle down pore and anoyows. 

+Annoyously,adv. Ols. rare—'. In 4 anoy-. 
[f. prec.+-L¥2.] In a troublesome or hurtful 
manner ; to one’s annoyance or hurt ; vexatiously. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, ui, viii. 80 Vif pou desiryst power, 
pou shalt .. anoyously be cast vndir many periles. 

Annual (enivil), a. and 5d.; also 4-7 annuel(1. 
[a. OFr. aanuel, ad. later L. annudl-em (=cl. 
annia-em); refashioned after the L. ¢ 1500.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the year; reckoned, pay- 
able, or engaged by the year; yearly. 

1382 Wycur Ecclus. xxxvil. 14 The annuel werker [1388 
A werk man hirid bi the 3ear]. @ 1420 OccLeve A/ale Regle 
51 Thy rentes annuel. 1602 Suaxs. Ha. u. ii. 73 Giues 
him three thousand Crownes in Annuall Fee. 1769 Burke 
Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 11. 73 That trade..is not of less an- 
nual value..than 400,o00/, 1852 M*Cuttocn 7axatzon 
m1, iii. 470 At an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364/. 

b. Pertaining to a year’s events: as annual 
stories, histories (obs.), 2.e. yearly chronicles, annals; 


annual register. . 

1g0z ArNnoLp Chron. (1811) 140 Titoleuoo that hath breuied 
all y¢ annuell storys of Rome. 1650 R. StapyLTon S trada’s 
Low-C. Wars, 14 Inferiour princes, whose continued obse- 
quies filled the Annual Register. 1789 (tt/e) The New An- 
nual Register, or General Repository of History, Politics and 
Literature for the year 1788. 1861 (¢7f/e) The Annual Re- 
trospect of Engineering and Architecture. 

2. Performed or recurring once every year ; yearly. 

1548 Upatt, etc, Aras. Par. Hebr.xi. 28(R,) Y¢annual vse 
or ceremonie to eate the Paschall Lambe. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
vu. 431 So stears the prudent crane Her annual Voiage. 
1714 Aopison Sfect, No. 579 ? 7 Come up to the Temple 
with their annual Offerings. 1827 Keste Chy. Year S. 
bef. Adv. ii, The Church our annual steps has brought. 
J/od. The Annual Meeting of the association. 


ANNUALIST. 


b. Annual equation of the sun and moon: the 
determination of the difference betwecn the theo- 
retical and actual position of those bodies, due to 
the irregular orbital motions of the earth and moon. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé, s.v., The annual equation of the 
mean motion of the sun depends upon the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit .. The greatest annual equation of thie 
moon's mean motion is 11’, 40”, of its apogee 20’, and of 
its node 9’, 30%. 1849 Mrs. SomeRVILLE Conner. Phys. Sc, 
v.41 The Annual Equation [of the moon] depends on the 
sun’s distance from the earth; it arises from the moon’s mo- 
tion being accelerated when that of the earth is retarded. 

3. Repeated every year and occupying the whole 


year. : 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 112 Tlie sunne, which 
is carried round about the earth in an Annual circuit. 1714 
Grove Spect, No. 588 p x No more than the diurnal Rota- 
tion of the Earth is opposed to its Annual, 1879 Frounr 
Cesar xxv, 425 The annual course of the sun was completed 
in 365 days and six hours, 

4, Existing or lasting for a year only ; changed 
each year. 

a. of an office or officer. Asnual priests; see BI. 

1384 Pol, Poems (1859) I. 267 That frers shal annuel prestes 
bycome. 1460 CAPGRAVE Chron, 228 To paye this summe the 
annual prestis were compelled. 1659 Mitton Let. in Wks. 
1738 I. 583 Whether the Civil Government be an annual 
Democracy or a perpetual Aristocracy. 1834 Penny Cycl. 
II, 286/r The annual archons.. to the time of Solon, were 
taken from the eupatride. 1877 Stuses Coust. Hist. Il. 
xvi. 433 The commons pray that there may be annual par- 
liaments. 

b. of a plant. 

@1626 Bacon (J.) The dying in the winter of the roots of 
plants that are annual. 1706 Puititrs, Annual Leaves are 
such as come up in the Spring, and perish in the Winter. 
r7z0 Swirt Yo Stella Wks. 1755 III. 11. 185 Grafting on an 
annual stock That must our expectation mock. 1857 HENFREY 
Elem, Bot. § 47 When a bulb flowers from its terminal bud, 
In its first season of growth, it is annual. 

B. sé. 

1, &. C. Ch. A mass said either daily for a year 
after, or yearly on the anniversary of, a person’s 
death ; a/so, the payment made for it. 

1382 Pol, Poents (1859) 1. 267 Suche annuels has made thes 
frers so wely and so gay. 1496 Dives & Pawp. (W. de W.) 
vil. xxii. 310 Ye may for xx shellynges do synge a quarter of an 
annuell. 1502 ARNOLO Chrov, 274 They cause masses to be 
songe or other annual or rental 1646 J. Row /fist. Kirk 
(1842) 34 The annuells, obits, and altarages within burghs. 
1753 Cuamsers Cycd. Supp., Annual is used in ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a yearly office, said for the soul of a per- 
son deceased on the day of his obit or anniversary. 

2. An annual or yearly payment, tribute, allow- 
ance, etc. Ods. exc. in Sc. Law, where annual = 
quit-rent, ground-rent. Hence annual of annual = 
" quit-rent of a quit-rent, or smallest possible return. 

162z Bacon //enry V/J, 111 Fiue and twentie thousand 
Crownes yearely .. For which Annuall, etc, 1637 RuTHER- 
ForD Le¢é. 119 (1862) I. 297 Had I but the annual of annual to 
giveto my Lord Jesus, it would ease my pain. 1768 CHESTERF. 
Lett. 321 IV. 266, I will send your annual to Mr. Larpent 
..and pay the forty shillings a day quarterly. 1866 Bec. 
Conveyance, (1882) 11. 1155 The ground-annual is a right of 
very early origin. 

3. Anything that lasts only for a year. 

1738 Swirt Polite Convers. (R.) Oaths are the children of 
fashion ; they are in some sense almost annuals. 

b. esf. An annual plant ; one that lives only for 
a year (perpetuating itself by seed, so that there is 
an annual succession of new plants). 

1710 Swirt Afol. T, of Tub (Jod.) They are indeed like an- 
nuals, that grow about a young tree. 1726 De For //ist. 
Devit u, iv. (1840) 212 Like an annual in a garden, which 
must be raised anew every season. 1866 Treas. Bot. 966/1 
Mignonette..is usually treated as an annual. 

4. A book of which successive numbers are pub- 
lished once a year, usually at the same date ; esf. 
one that conveys information for the year, orreviews 
the events of the past year; a year-book. 

1689 Answ. Tivo Papers 37 Renowned in all the Histories 
of Europe, as well as in our Annuals. 1825 J. Witson in 
Page De Quincey 1. xii. 270 The volume..if an annual.. 
can yield you fifty guineas. 1840 (¢i¢/e) Peter Parley’s An- 
nual. 1859 T. Lewin /vvas. Brit. 37 The rule laid down 
for the guidance of mariners in the annual referred to [Ad- 
miralty Tidal Tables). 


Annualist (xnivdlist). rare. [f. ANNUAL sb. + 
-1st.] A contributor to an annual publication. 

1829 Lams Le¢t, (1841) 11. 73 The metropolis and its cursed 
annualists, reviewers, authors and the whole muddy ink 
press of that stagnant pool. a@1849 H. Coreripce Ess. 
(1851) II. 6 Carew and his contemporaries would have made 
excellent album contributors or annualists, 

Annualize (x‘nisilaiz), v. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE.] To write for, or contribute to, an annual 
(publication). Hence annualizing, v4/, sd. 

1805 Soutuey Leff. (1856) I. 310, I am still annualising. 
1808 — in C. Southey Life III. 189, I finish my annualising 
in a few days. ; . 

Annually (eniwali), adv. [f. Annuat a.+ 
-LY¥?,] In annual order or succession; yearly, 
every year, year by year. 

1598 Frorio, Annalmente, annually, yeerely. 1633 Mas- 
SINGER Guardian m1. vi, That day.. In the remembrance of 
it annually... I have with pomp observed. 1664 H. More 
Afol. 483 The Earth is moved annually and diurnally about 
the Sun. 1781 Gipson Decé. 4 F. 111. 98 A phial of St. 
Stephen's blood was annually liquefied at Naples. 1849 
Macavtay #7, E, 1. 575 Parliaments should be held annually. 
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Annuary (a‘nivdri), a. and sd. [ad. Fr. an- 

nuaire, ad. L.*annudrius, f.annus ycar: sce -ARY.) 
+ A. adj. =Annvuat a. Obs. 

1646 J. Hate Poems t. 10 Supply anew With annuary 
cloakes the wandring Jew. 1651 N. Ticcs New Disf. 
Pref. 6 The anuuary Registers of after-times. 

B. sé. +1. A priest who says annual masscs. 

1950 Bate Jomage both Ch. 1. (R.) There must be niasses 
and dyrges, ther must be anuaries and bead nien, 

2.=ANNUAL }3 4. (so Ir. aunuarre.) 

1856 (¢;#/e) Annuary of the Kilkenny and S, E. of Ireland 
Archzological Society. 

+Annuate, v. Obs. rare. [irrey. f. L. annu- 
ére to nod to +-aTE3.]_ To nod to, give direction 
by signs, 

1623 CockeraM, Axnuate, To nod with the head. 1705 
HickeRINGILe /’rtest-cr, 1.(17211 52 To fast, and preach, and 
pray just as the //ogen JMogen States shall annuate and 
direct, /éfa’. 62 He will kill and slay as the Priest annuates. 

+Annueller. 04s. 4-6. Also annueler(e, an- 
nuler, (annivoler). [Cf. AFr. axzueler onc who 
celebrates ‘annuals,’ f. azzuel; see ANNUAL B1.] 
A priest who celebrates annuals, or anniversary 


masses for the dead. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan, Ye. Prot. § T. 459 In Londoun 
was a prest, an annueler [v. ~. annuellere], 1401 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. 95 Al these annuellers that syngen for a tyme. 
1496 Dives $ Paup. vii. xviii. 305 He may .. lette his 
trauayle to hyre by dayes and yeres, as annuelers done, 
@1§28 SKELTON /mage Hypocr. Wks. IV. 97 Then be ther 
annivolers And small benivolers With chantry chapleynes. 

Annuent (x nivént), @ [ad. L. axnuent-em 
pr. pple. of aznzu-cre to nod to.) Nodding; sfec. 
applied to the muscles which nod the head. 

(1727-51 CuamBers Cycl, Annuentes Muscult.| 1849 
Smart, Anunuent, Adapted for nodding, as when one assents. 

+ Annui‘sance. Oés. Also 5-6 anoysaunce, 
6-7 annusance, 7 aneus-, anoys-, annuzance, 
8annoisance. [a. AFr. anuisance, anusance, f. 
anuire, anutsant, {. Fr. nuire to hurt, perh. con- 
fused with anuier to annoy.] Nuisance, injury, hurt. 

¢ 1435 Chancer’s Pars. T. 972 (Selden MS.) Nat to the 
anoysaunce of any man [other AZSS. anoyance]. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W.) v. vi. (1506) 411 The seconde im- 
perfeccyon of glorye worldle is a maner of anoysaunce. 
1514 FitzHers. Fost, Peas 96 Al maner of annusaunce of 
bridges broken in the hyghe wayes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
22 <lnoysance.. signifies no more than ANvsance, and there- 
fore see title Mxsance afterward. 1649 W. Buitur Eng. 
Improver Impr. Ded., With many more annoyances and An- 
nuzances, 1751 CHAMBERS Cycé., Avnoisance, or Nusance. 

Annuitant (Anizitant), [f. next+-ant, by 
form-assoc. with accountant, allcndant, etc.] 

1. One who holds, or is in receipt of, an annuity. 

17a0 Meres (¢/t/e) The Equity of Parliaments, ete. in answer 
to the Crisis of Property, and addressed to the Annuitants. 
1758 Jounson /dler No. 24 ? 10 Materials for the medita- 
tion of the annuitant between the days of quarterly pay- 
ment, 1823 Lams £éra (1860) 1 A lean annuitant like my- 
self. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps Property Law xvii. 130 An 
old servant who dies, as even annuitants some time must. 

2. fig. J 

1811 W. Spencer Poems 209 Annuitants of Fame, they 
took no care How ill their beggar'd successors might fare. 

3. attrib, quasi-adj. 

1792 A. YounG Trav. France 474 A variety of annuitant 
societies, — ehh 

Annuity (aniziti). Also 5 -uitee, -ywyte, 
5-6 -ytie, 6 anuyte. [a. Fr. asnuzté:—med.L. 
annuitat-em, f. annu-us yearly : see -1TY.] 

1. A yearly grant, allowance, or income. 

a 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 821 Hathe to me grauntede 
an annuitee Of twenty mark, while that I have lives space. 
1473 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 732 III. 102, [ praye yow doo for 
Berneye..that he maye be in sewerte for hys annywyte. 
1628 EARLE J/icrocosm. xi. 25 If his annuity stretch so far, 
he is sent to the University. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 317 
P 3 He had for several years last past lived altogether upon 
a moderate Annuity. 1838 Dickens Wich, Nick. (C. D. ed.) 
x. 75 A decent annuity would have restored her thoughts to 
their old train. 

b. fig. Obs. rare. 

1636 RutHEeRForo Left. 70 (1862) I. 182, I think the very 
annuity and casualties of the Cross of Christ .. better than 
the world’s set-rent. 

2. Law, The grant of an annual sum of money, 
for a term of years, for life, or in perpetuity ; 
which differs from a rentcharge in being primarily 
chargeable upon the grantor’s person, and _ his 
heirs if named, not upon specific land. 

1439 &. E. Wills (1882) 122 That she claime no tene- 
mentes nor annuities wich he hath graunted to eny of his 
seruantez, 1goz ARNoLo Chrox. (1811) 180 Grauntis of rentis 
charges and anuyte made by you [¢. ¢. the King].. for terme 
of lyf or termes of yeres. 1958 IVills §& Invent. N.C. (1835) 
161 He shall haue one annuytie of sex poundes thirtene 
shillings and fourpence by yere duringe his naturall life to 
be taken fourthe of my lands of Ayslabie. 1632 Massincrr 
City Madam. ii, Lands .. not encumbered, no annuity Or 
statute lying on them. 1809 Tomiins Law Dict.s.v., An 
annuity granted by a bishop, with confirmation of dean and 
chapter, shall bind the successor of the bishop. 

3. An investment of money, whereby the investor 
becomes entitled to receive a series of equal an- 
nual payments, which, except in the case of per- 
petual annuities, includes the ultimate return of 
both principal and interest ; a/so, the annual (or, for | 
convenience, quarterly) payment thus made. 
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In {fe avnuitics the payments cease at the death of the 
investor; in terminable annurties after a specified number 
of years ; in ferfetual annuities (such as government stock) 
only on repayment of the principal 3 in ¢svedvate annuttres 
they commence at the end of the first interval of payment 
(year, quarter) after the investment, in deferred or re- 
verstonary annuities not till some considerable time has 
elapsed, or some specified event has erin Fn 

1693 Hattey in PArl. Trans. XVII. 602 On this depends 
the Valuation of Annuities upon Lives. 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmunidlxxvi/3 Lost five Annuity Orders.. for sey 
Annum. 1776 Adam Smitu Slcalth of Nat. I... ii. 321 Th 
Bank [of England] pays the greater part of the annuities 
due to the creditors of the public. 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Farrers iv. 70 The money should be raised on terminable 
annuities. 1845 STEPUEN Commun. Laws Ang. (1868) II. 612 
The form of the security held by the public creditors, in re- 
i dak of the funded debt, is that of annuities .. granted for 
the most part in perpetuity. 1882 A. Wirson Nas. lg Sas 
35 This annuity [consolidated 3 per cent. stock] was first 
created in 1751 to consolidate a variety of petty annuities; 
hence its name. 

Annul (nz'l), v. Forms: 5-6 anulle, adnull e, 
5-7 adnul, annulle, 7-annul. fa. OFr. anudle-7, 
adnuller (mod. annuler):—late L. annulla-re to 
make into nothing, f. az-=ad- to + s2ull-um no- 
thing, neut. of sz¢//us none.] 

1. To reduce to nothing, annihilatc, put out of 
existence, extinguish. 

cxg00 Test. Love ut. (R.) ¥° crown of worship shal be 
taken from hem, with shame shul they be annulled. 1604 
Eomonps Observ. C2sar’s Comm. 21 They endeuour not to 
be adnulled, but to keepe themselues in being. 1671 Mit- 
TON Samson 70 Light. .to me is extinct, And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled. 1843 Mitt Logze at. vi. § 1 If 
two causes..exactly annul one another. 

2. To put an end or stop to (an action or state 
of things); to abolish, cancel, do away with. 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, Grekes haue adnulled 
his fraunchyse. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Al, Anrel. 
(1546) B viij, Julius Cesar..adnulled and vndyd all that 
Sylla hadde made. 1795 Netson in Nicolas II. 16 Signal 
to annul coming to the wind on the larboard tack. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 17 Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, he is free. 1876 M. ARNOLD Lit. & 
Dogma 105 The saviour of Israel is he who makes Israel .. 
conquer and annul his sensuality. 

3. To destroy the force or validity of; to render 
void in law, declare invalid or of nonc cffect. 

1425 Paston Lett, 5. I. 19 His pretense of his title to 
the priourie of Bromholme is adnulled. 1506 Bury Wills 
(1850) 108, I anulle and revoke all the villes mad by for this 
date. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng, 1. vi. (1638) 12 The first ma- 
riage was adnulled by that divorce. 1649 SELDEN Laws of 
Eng. u. i. (1739) 7 The pardon of the Earl of Arundel is ad- 
nulled. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. xit. 428 This God-like act.. 
Annuls thy doom. 1786 T. Jerrerson JV7tt. (1859) II. 70 
It would be unjust to annul that contract. 1849 MAcacLay 
Hist. Eng. 1.175 A bill, which should at once annul all the 
statutes passed by the Long Parliament. 

Annular (enivlir), a.; also 6 anular. [ad. 
L. annular-is (prop. duuldr-is) of or pertaining 
to a ring, f. avznul-us ring: see -AR. Perh. im- 
med. ad. Fr. annudaire (16th c. in Littré).] 

1, Of or pertaining to a ring or rings; ring-like, 
ring-formed, ringed. Annular space: the space 
between an inner and an outer ring or cylinder. 

1571 Dicces Geom. Pract, 1. xxii. P ijb, Diuide that an- 
ular Superficies into three other, euery one of them equall 
to the same inwarde circle. 1664 Power E.xp. Philos. 1, 27 
An Annular body like a Wasp, with some eight hoops or 
rims. 1766 SmitH in Phil. Trans. LVI. 92 She voided ..a 
large annular worm. 1831 Brewster .\ezuton I. xiii. 371 
The annular system of Saturn, 1831 — Oféics xli. § 197 
Grinding an annular space on the plane surface. 1833 Sir 

. HERSCHEL Astron. xii. 404 Annular nebula also exist, 

ut are among the rarest objects inthe heavens. 1874 Lom- 
met's Nat. Light 7 The annular intervening space between 
the two tubes. 

2. esp. in Phys. of ringed or ring-like structures. 
Annular ligament: a strong muscular band gird- 
ing the wrist and ankle. Annular process or pro- 
tuberance (in the brain): the Pons Varolt?; ‘a 
process of the medulla oblongata; thus called by 
Dr. Willis [1664] in regard it surrounds the same, 
much like a ring.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1727-51. 

1691 Ray Creation 2 The third coat of an artery .. a mus- 
cular body composed of annular fibres, 1743 tr. //etster’s 
Surg. u. 5 Three or four of its annular Cartilages. 1845 
Topp & Bowman PAys. Anat. I, 128 The annular ligaments 
of the wrist and ankle. 

3. Astr. Annular Eclipse of the sun: when the 
dark body of the moon is seen projected upon the 
sun’s disk, so as to leave a ring of light visible all 
round ; which happens when the moon is at such 
a distance from the earth, at the time of the eclipse, 


that its diameter appears smaller than thc sun's. 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl, Eclipse of the sun.. is distin- 
guished, like that of the moon, into fofa/ and fartiaé, to 
which must be added a third species called annudar. 1764 
Murray in PArd. Trans. LIV. 171 About half an hour afte 
10, the eclipse was barely annular. 1849 Mrs. SOMERVILLE 
Connex. Phys. Sc. v. 46 [He] would see a ring of light round 
the dise of the moon, and the eclipse would be annular. 

4. Arch, Annular Vault: a vaulted roof over an 
annular space between two concentric walls. 


5.=ANNULARY 2. — 
2648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche v. 50 (D.! He pricks his annu- 
lar finger, and lets fall Three drops of blood. 1727-51 Ciram- 
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BERS Cycl., Anzular is also an epithet given to the fourth 
finger; popularly called the ring finger. 

Annularity (enivleriti). [f prec. + -1TY.] 
Annular quality, condition or form. 

1851-9 Airy in Jan. Sc. Eng. 3 The times of beginning 
and end of the annularity can be obtained accurately. 1869 
J. Rocers in £xg. ech. 18 June 286/1 The nebula in Lyra, 
the annularity of which was very apparent. 

Annularly (eni/lali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2.] In an annular manner; after the manner 
or form of a ring, or rings. 

1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Aedig. Philos.1. iv. § 7 Other stronger 
Fibres encompass the stomach annularly. 1866 R. Tate 
Brit. Mollusks iv. 221 The tentacles are annularly wrinkled. 

Annulary (eenidlari), a. and sé. [ad. L. az- 
nulari-us relating toa ring, f. avsz/-us: see -ARY.] 

+1.=ANNOULAR I, 2. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 142 Wormes and Leeches 
.. Whose bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. 1692 
Ray Creation (1714) 270 It {the windpipe] is made with an- 
nulary cartilages. ; 

2. Bearing the ring. (Said of the fourth finger of 
the left hand.) Hence, with ‘ finger’ understood. 

1623 Favixne Theat. Hon.1.v. 49 This Annulary finger be- 
commeth Glandulous and swolne. 1855 Ladbarte's Arts of 
aid. Ages iv. 144 The thumb and annulary crossed. 4 

j Annulata (enizléta), sd. A7. Zool. [L. adj. 
pl. neut. (sc. azimalia) ie. annulate or ringed 
animals.] The division of animals more commonly 
called ANNELIDA; sometimes used as a synonym 
of the larger division ANNULOSA: see ANNULATE 2. 

1847 in Craic. 1856 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 
219 Annulata, Animals elongate, living in waters or moist 
earth. 1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 759 ese creatures are 
technically called Axnulata, or sometimes Annelida. 

Annulate (zni“leit), a. [ad. L. annuulat-us, 
f. annul-us: see -ATE.] 

1. Fumished or marked with a ring or rings; 
esp. in Bot. Having an aznulus or ring round the 
sporangium, as certain ferns and mosses. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 313 The thece of various an- 
nulate ferns, 1880Gray Bot. Text-bk, 396 Annulate, marked 
with rings. 

2. Consisting or formed of rings; composed of a 
series of ring-like segments united so as to form a 
tube. =ANNULATED 3. See prec. word. 

1852 Dana Crustac. 11. 801 Body narrow, fourteen-jointed, 
annulate. 1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. V. 117/1 The 
class of Annulate Worms. 

Annulated (2 niz/letéd), As/.a. [f prec. + -ED.] 
1. ‘That weareth rings, ringed.’ Blount Glossagr. 
2. Fumished with rings ; marked with ring-like 
lines, ridges or grooves. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 122 Crustaceous .. having gene- 
rally eight legs, besides .. two or more annulated horns or 
feelers. 1753 CHamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Gazella, Vhe 
Gazella Indica .. with very long horns, which are annulated 
only in that part near the head. 1796 Morse Asner. Geog. 
L 202 His tail annulated with alternate rings of black and 
brown. 1854 Woopwarp Alan. Alodlusca i. 242 Its cell, 
the interior of which is often annulated with furrows. 

b. Her. Having a ring or annulet. Avzzulated 
Cross, one having its extremities ending in annulets. 

3. Composed of rings; consisting of a series of 
Ting-like segments united so as to form a tube. 

1748 Sir J. Hite Hist. Anim. 3(Jov.) The enchelis with an 
annulated body small at each end. 1860 Hartwic Sea xii. 
216 The Annelides, or annulated worms. 1860 SAMUELSON 
Honey Bee ii. 11 [An insect] possesses six annulated legs. 

b. Annulated Column in Arch.: ‘Slender shafts 
clustered together or joined by bands of stone, 
sometimes of metal, to a central pier or to a jamb.’ 
Gwilt 1842. 

Annulation (cenizlzi-fan). [n. of action f. An- 
NULATE.] The formation of rings or ring-like 
divisions ; concr.a ring-like structure, a ring. 

1829 ? Jesse Jrnl. Natur. 332 The whole body of the 
animal {hairworm] consists of numerous annulations. 1870 
RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. 123 Their [worms’] bodies 
are.. divided externally by annulation, 1872 NicHoLson 
Paleont. 271 The walls of the shell are .. surrounded with 
numerous thickened rings or annulations. 

+Amnule. Ods—° [ad. L. annul-us.] <A by- 
form of ANNULUS or ANNULET. 

1681 Biount Glossogr., Annule led. 1656 Annulet), a Ring, 
or anything like a Ring. 

Annulet (znivlét). Also 6 annulette, 7-8 
anulet. [f.L.avu/-us ring +-ET; prob.refashioned 
on annlet, andlet, anlet, OF r. annelet, anelet, dim. 
of anel:—L. dnell-us dim. of aulus.} 

1. A little ring. 

1598 Sytvester Dx Bartas (1611) 80 In what sort One 
Loadstone-touched annlet doth transport Another Iron 
Ring. ¢ 1602 Lingua in Hazl. Dods/. 1X. 426 Crosslets, 
pendulets .. annulets, bracelets, and so many lets. 1647 
R. Staryviton Fuvenal 123 With summer annulets, and 
winter rings, He binds the poets fingers. 1699 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmceccelxxxix'4 Lost..two..Seals with 3 Laurel Leaves, 
and another with 6 Annulets. 1859 Tennyson End 1107 
Pluck’d the grass .. And into many a listless annulet., 
Wove and unwove it. 

2. Her. A small circle worn as a charge in coats 
of arms. 

1572 BossEwELL Armori¢ un. 82 b, These annulettes, or .. 
rynges, are also certayne rounde signes or tokens borne in 
armes, to the great estimacion of the bearer. 1610 GwitLio 
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Displ. Heraldry w. iv. (1660) 278 These are called Annulets 
in respect of their small quantity .. and are supposed to be 
Rings of Maile. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict., Anulet .. is the 
Mark of Distinction which the fifth Brother of any Family 
ought to bear in his Coat of Arms. 1877 Jewitr Half-hrs. 
Eng, Antig. 128 A shield bearing six annulets. 

3. Arch. A small fillet encircling a column. 
Usually applied to the three, four, or five fillets 
under the echinus. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Annulets . . are small square 
members in the Doric capital, placed under the quarter 
round—also called Fillets, Listels, etc. 1823 P. Nichotson 
Pract. Build. 162 Fillets, which, when circular, or encom- 
passing a column are called Annulets, 

Annullable (anv'lab’l), a. rare. [f. Axxut + 
-ABLE.] Capable of beifg annulled. 

1799 CoLeRIDGE Own Times I. 188 A legislature .. whose 
acts are annullable ed arbitrium, 

+ A'nnullate, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 anul-. [f. 
late L. annullat- ppl. stem of azzulla-re: see 
ANNUL and -ATE.] = ANNUL. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & J7. 1. 678/1 Annullating and reproving 
all the Acts and proceedings of the other Popes before. 
1616 Cuampney Voc. Bfs. 76 Prohibiting the whole use of 
the orders so given.. but not anullating the order it self. 
1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 474 Doe you suppose that a 
vow doth annullate . . the otherwise generall right and use? 

+ Annulla‘tion. O¢s. Also 6adn-. [a. Fr. 
annulation :—late L. *annullation-em, n. of action 
f. annulld-re: see ANNUL and -TION.] 

1. The action of annulling or declaring void. 

3495 Act11 Hen, VJ, xxxiii, This present acte of resump- 
cioun or adnullacioun. 1537 Act 28 Hen. VIT/, vii, None 
appeale, repeale, revocation or adnullation thereof .. shall 
hereafter be had. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ut. 1. 230 The 
decree of annullation, published by Pope John. . 

2. The state of being annulled or reduced (as if) 
to nothing. 

1603 FLorio Jfontaigne (1632) 11. xiii. 342 The generality 
of things doth in some sort suffer for our annullation. 

Annuller (4nv'le1). rave—. [f. ANNUL + -ERL.] 
One who annuls, abolishes, or revokes. 

1853 Matpen Trans. Philol. Soc. V1. 53 Acrisius.. in a 
mythical form the annuller of distinctions. 

Annulling (anv'lin), 77. sd. [f. ANNUL + -ING1.] 
Doing away with; revoking ; annulment. 

_ ¢1400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 275/2 Fools thereof to enfourmen 
in adnulling of their errours. 1653 A. Witson Fames [, 270 
The Anulling and breach of these two Treaties. 1839 
James Lonts AV, I. 71 That which he lost by the an- 
nulling of the king's will, 
+Annutllity. O45. rare. 
nullity] = ANNULMENT, 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 338 This is not accounted a de- 
laye, but rather an annullitie and auoyding of the combate 
for ever. 1641 Stock Comun. Malachi \1865) 44 No sin dis- 
solveth the bond, it makes not an annullity of the duty. 

Annulment (inv lmént). [f ANNUL +-MENT; 
prob. a. Fr. avzllement, though neither Littré nor 
Godef. has the latter in 15th c.] 

1. The action of reducing to nothing or putting 
an end to; abolition. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W.) m1. xxiv. (1495) 325/2 
Of humylyte procedeth mortyfycacyon, and anullement of 
his propre wyll. 1809 CoLEeRIDGE Friend vi. v. (1867) 308 No 
better remedy for the overweening self-complacency of 
modern philosophy than the annulment of its pretended 
originality. 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 32 Emanci- 
pation .. the annulment of the last subsisting misery. 

2. The action of declaring void ; invalidation. 

1664 H. More J/yst. nig. 107 Most impudent Annulments 
of the plain and express Laws and Doctrines of Christ. 
1816 Edin. Rev, XXVII. 318 A letter meant as a revocation 
and annulment of that rescript. 1865 Dasly Tel. 23 Aug., 
Hence the pecessary annulment of the Richmond elections. 

Annuloid (znidloid), a. [mod. f. L. axznul-us 
(see ANNULUS)+-o1D.] Ring-like. In Zoo/. ap- 
plied by Prof. Huxley to animals in which the 
division of the body into ring-like segments is less 
distinct than in the Azzzzulosa: see next. 

1855 H. Spencer Psych, 1.1.1.6 The sluggish annuloid types 
.. contrasted with the energetic kinds of Annulosa. 1877 
Hux.ey Azat. [nv, An. xii.678 The Annuloid Series, is re- 
presented by the 7richoscolices and the Annelida. 

| Annuloida (anizloi-da), 5b. A/. Zool. (mod. 
L. adj. pl. neut., prop. azzzzloidea (sc. antmalia): 
see prec.} The Annuloid animals, one of Prof. 
Huxley's eight primary groups, placed by him 
between the Azxulosa and /nfusoria. Examples 
are the Flukes, Tapeworms, and Wheel animalcules. 

1851 Huxcey in Pexny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 594/1 The Rotifera 
.. present a modification of the Annulose type—belong, in 
fact, to what J have called the Annuloida. 

|| Annulosa (cenizldu'sa), sb. 7. Zool. [mod. L. 
adj. pl. neut. (sc. avzzmzd/ia): see ANNULOSE.] The 
ANNULOSE animals, one of Prof. Huxley’s primary 
groups, containing such as crustaceans, insects, and 
worms, which have a more or less firm external 
skeleton, composed ofa series ofrings. They com- 
prehend the higher Ar¢icz/ata of earlier zoologists. 

1855 H. Spencer Psych, 1.1.1. 3 The Sub-kingdom Annu- 
losa shows us an immense difference between the slow 
crawling of worms and quick flight of insects. 

Annulosan (xnizléuvsan). Zool. 
-an.J] A member of the Azzzdlosa. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Antu. 1. ai. 319 Annulosans— 
with more propriety Condylopes. 


(?f ANNUL, after 


[f. prec. + 


ANNUNCIADE. 


Annulose (enizldu's), a. [f.mod.L. annzlos-us 
characterized by rings: see ANNULUS and -osE.] 
1. Of a ringed or ring-like character. 


1826 Kirsy & Spexce Antomod?. (1828) 1V. xlvii. 394 Cer- 
tain intestinal worms of an indistinct annulose structure. 

2. Zool. Having the body formed of a series of 
rings or ring-like segments. (See ANNULOSA.) 

1835 Kirsy Had, & Just, Anim. 1, viii. 236 Their {Cirri- 
pedes'] nervous system .. approaches near to that of the An- 
nulose animals. 1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 29 The lower 


Annulose animals, such as Leeches, Earth-worms, and Er- 
rant Annelides. 


| Annulus (enidlis). 77. -i. [L., erroneous 
medizeval spelling of dus a ring, dim. of rare anus 
a rounding, a circular form (see Lewis and Short).] 

1. A ring, or ring-like body (in various technical 
applications). 

1563 J. SHute Avchit. Cja, Thre of them ye shal geue to 
Echinus .. the fourth part geue to Annulus. 1713 DeRHAM 
Phys. Theol. .w. xii. 223 These Rings have a Curious Ap- 
paratus of Muscles enabling those creatures .. to dilate or 
contract their Annuli. 1761 STERNE 7. Shandy i1802) III. 
x. 275 By the return of the two ends of the strings thro’ the 
annulus or noose made by the second implication of them. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11, There is a prodigicus annulus 
encompassing Saturn. 1853 Kane Grinnell Zap. xix. (1856) 
143 An annulus of Arctic shrubs and trees. ; 

2. Geom. ‘The name of a ring, or solid formed 
by the revolution of a circle about a straight line 
exterior to its circumference as an axis, and in the 
plane of the said circle’ Pexny Cyl. 1834. 

1802 PLayrair /lustr. Hutton. The. 508 If .. the ring is a 
solid annulus... it may be so constituted that the attraction 
of Saturn . . may produce a force perpendicular to its surface. 

3. Bot. a. In ferns: The ring of cells which 
partially surrounds the sporangia. b. In mosses: 
The elastic external ring of epidermal cells with 
which the brim of the sporangium is furnished. 
ce. In fungi: Sometimes applied to the portion of 
the veil, which remains like a collar round the stalk. 

1830 Linpiey Vat. Syst. Bot. 313 The resemblance between 
the midrib of one of these scales and the annulus of a Poly- 
podium. 1863 BerKeLey Brit. Mosses 311 Anuulus,a little 
ring, which is often elastic, at the rim of the mouth of the 
sporangium. 1871 M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 19 The collar 
adherent to the stem falls back, and thenceforth is known 
as the annulus or ring. 


4. Astr. A ring of light, as in an annular eclipse. 
1871 SCHELLEN Spectrum Anal. § 54. 256 Forming an an- 
nulus around the moon of about 8’ in diameter. 


Annum, [L.] year, in phr. fer anzum: see PER. 

+Annu'mber, v. Obs. rare—'. [variant of 
ADNUMBER, f. NUMBER after L. adnz-, annumerare: 
see next. Cf. OFr. anombrer.] = ANNUMERATE Jv. 


1687 Death's Vis. ix. (1713) 43 Whether the Leathern Bat 
.. be to be annumbered among Birds or Beasts. 


+Annumerate, f//.a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
annumerat-us pa. pple. of anzumera-re to reckon 
to, f. a#z-=ad- to + numerdareto number.] Reckon- 
ed or counted in. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 165 If these iiij. yere, and xvi. 
yere of kynge Joachim .. be annumerate. 

+ Annu'merate, v. Ods. [f. prec. or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed.] To reckon as an addition 
fo; to count in, add on. 

1651 Baxter Jaf, Baft. 255 All the church, whereto In- 
fants also must be annumerated. 1775 Pianta in Ph. 
Trans. LXVI. 136 This whole country .. could not but be 
annumierated to one of the provinces of the empire. 

+Annu:mera‘tion, Os. [ad. L.annumeration- 
em, n. of action f. annumerdre: see above.] The 
action of adding to a number; reckoning in or up. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions of Mind v. § 4. 270 If he hath 
committed various offences,.the conglobation and annumera- 
tion of them . . cannot but stirre vp .. the Auditors to abhorre 
him. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psezd. Ep. 297 They doe .. re- 
plenish the world with a new annumeration of others. 1693 
Owen Holy Spirit 179 The Annumeration of these Gifts. 

+ Annw'neiable, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. an- 
nuntia-re, as if ad. L. *annunciabilis: see AN- 
NUNCIATE a. and -BLE.] That may be announced 
or proclaimed ; declarable. 

1656 Harpy Servm. 1 John xx.(1865) 141/1 This propitiation, 
as it is applicable, so it is annunciable to every man. 

€| In this and the following words the erroneous- 
med. spelling axnunciare, of L. annuntiare, has 
determined the Eng. form. 

Annunciade (anznsijerd). [a. Fr. aznonct- 
ade, ad. It. annunziata, f. annunsiar:—L. annun- 
widre to announce: see -ADE.] A name given to: 
a. A military order founded by Amadeus VI of 
Savoy in 1362 under the title ‘Knights of the tre 
lover's knot,’ and re-named, on the accession of 
Amadeus VIII to the Pontificate in 1439, in hononr 
of the Annunciation of the angel Gabriel; b. A 
female religious order founded by Queen Jane of. 
France; a nun of that order. 

1706 tr. Dupin, Eccl. Hist. V1. 1. xi. 459 Queen Jane, 
Daughter of King Lewis XI... instituted the Order of 
the Annunciation or the Annonciades. 1711 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmmdclxxi/r The Marquis de Tana, Knight of the An- 
nunciade, 1712 /ézd. mmniunmli/1 All the Knights of the 
Annuntiade .. assisted at the Chapel [in Turin]. 1751 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Annunciate, Knights of the Annun- 
ciata, or Annantiada, was a military order .. at first called 


ANNUNCIATE. 


the order of the true lovers knots, in memory of ‘a bracelet 
of hair presented to the founder by a lady. 

+Annu‘nciate, //. a. Obs.; also 4-5 anun- 
ciat. [ad. L. ennunciat-us, erroneous med. spelling 
of axnuntiatus, pa. pple. of annuniidre: see AN- 
nounce.] Announccd, declared, proclaimed (es- 
pecially beforehand). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Afonkes 7. 25 Sampson, whiche that was 
annunciate [v.7. an(n)unciat) By thangel, long er hisnativité. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 91/2 Her byrthe [was] anunciat and 
shewd by thaungel. 1509 Hawes ust. Pleas. viii, vi, By 
estimacion is made annunciate Whether the mater be long 
or brevyate. | , 

Annunciate, -tiate (anv nfijelt), v. [f. prec., 
or on analogy of vbs. so formed. ] 

1. To make known officially or publicly; to inti- 
mate, proclaim, declarc. = ANNOUNCE I. 

21536 Tinoace Supper of Lord Wks. 111. 255 ‘ Preach the 
death of the Lord,’ for so much signifieth axsuncizte in this 
place, until he come. 1659 Hammonp On Ps. xcviil. 2 By 
God appointed to be annuntiated and proclaimed. 1705 Br. 
Butt Corrupt Ch. Rome (V.) Let my death be thus annun- 
ciated and shown forth. 1851 Mrs. Browntnc Casa Guid? 
W123 Vhe cause Which at God's signal, war-trumps newly 
blown Shall yet annuntiate to the world’s applause. 

2. To proclaim or intimate as coming, ready, etc. 

1652 SvarKe /riit, Devot. (1663) 445 What here the angel 
annunciateth, Isaiah long hefore prophesied. 1659 PFARSON 
Creed 498 ‘Vhey who did annunciate unto the blessed Virgin 
the conception of the Saviour. 1883 J. Munro in Gd. Words 
May 315 The use of electricity for annunciating. 

Annwnciating, 7//. a. [f. prec. +-ING?.] 
Bringing news, dcclaring, announcing. 

1877 Mrs. H. Kine Descifles 73 The Annunciating Angel 
bows Before the Virgin. E 

Annunciation (anz:nsi;2i-fon). Also 5 -cion(e, 
-cioun, G6Gannuntiation, annoncyacyon. (a. Fr. 
annonciation, ad. L. annuntiation-em, n. of action 
f. annuntiad-re: see ANNOUNCE and -TI0N.] ‘The 
specific senses 2, 3, were the earlier in Eng. 

1. The action of announcing, of proclaiming or 
declaring publicly or officially ; the matter so an- 
nounced, announcement. 

1563 Homeltes 1. xv. 1. (1859) 442 The memory of Christ, 
the Annunciation of hisdeath. 1678 Barciay A fol, Quakers 
y. vi, 118 The Preaching of Christ .. truly termed the Gospel, 
or an Annunciation of Glad-Tidings to all. 1775 TorLaoy 
IVks,. (1828) V1. 269 The annunciation of dinner occasioned 
a truce to debate, 1827 De Quincey A/urder Wks. (1862) 
IV. 60 The annunciation of some gigantic calamity. 

2. esp. The intimation of the incarnation, made 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. 

©1440 Gesta Kom. 1. \xvi. 243 The blesside Virgine, that 
_ concetvide by the annunciatione of the angille. arzss55 

Latimer in Foxe A. § /. II]. 387 The Angel was sent to 
greet our Lady, and to annunciate and shew the good will 
of God towards her, and therefore it is called The Annun- 
ciation of our Lady. 1704 NELSON Fest. § Fasts xiv. (1739) 
165 The Annunciation of the blessed Virgin, which the Church 
this Day celebrates. 1851 Ruskin Alod. Paint. UW. m. iu. 
ili. $17 No subject has been more frequently treated by the 
religious painters than that of the Annunciation, 1877 Laoy 
Wooo Sheen's Foreman 1.234 Clusters of annunciation lilies. 

3. The church festival commemorating that event, 
observed on the 25th of March; Lady-day. 

¢1400 Eprph. (Turnb. 1843) 89 Thre masses of Crystes 
nativite..And thre of the annunciacion. 1479 Caxron 
Cordyale Finis, Fiinisshed on the euen of thannunciacion of 
our said blissid Lady. 1537 Bury Wells (1850) 130 Ow 
Ladys daye the Annoncyacyon. a ie! Jer. Taytor (J.) 
Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour. 1863 R. CHAMBERS 
Bk. Days 417/2 Among the sermons of St. Augustine .. are 
{wo regarding the festival of the Annunciation. 

Annunciative (inwnfiétiv), 2. rare. [f. L. 
annuniiat- ppl. stem of annuntid-re + -IVE.] Char- 
acterized by or proper to annunciation. 

1659 Gentl. Calling v. § 13. 418 Christ's words run not in an 
annunciative, but an exhortatory stile, 1821 O. Rev. XXV. 
153 A dream ..annunciative to the inspired Micah, of the 
murder of the King. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Gutai W. 
75 That, through all bursts and bruits Of popular passion ., 
Ye may not lack a finger up the air, Annunciative, reproving. 

Annunciator (An nfijiter). [a. L. annunti- 
alor, n. of agent f. annuntiare to ANNOUNCE.] 

He who, or that which, announces, an announcer ; 
sfec. applied to: a. an officer of the Greek Church 
who gave notice of holy days ; b. an indicator used 
in hotels, etc., to show in which direction the at- 
tendance summoned by bell or telephone is needed. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp., Annuntiator, in the Greek 
church, an officer whose business is to give notice of the 
feasts and holy days. 1845 Petrie Eccl, Archit. rel. 16 The 
annunciator, instructor, or proclaimer of the festivals. 1879 
Prescott Sf. Telephone 392 The annunciator disk and lever. 
1883 J. Munro in Gd. Words May 317, Figs. 13, 14, and 15 
represent a thoroughly reliable annunciator, 

Annunciatory (Anz nfiaitari), a. rare—o. [f. 
prec. +-¥: see-ory.] Of or befitting an announcer; 
pertaining to announcing. 

1859 in Worcester, JA/od. The annunciatory office or 
preaching of John the Baptist. : 

Ano- (éi:no), comb. f. L. aus, ANUS, as in ano- 
perineeal, pertaining to both anus and perineum. 

1878 Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 695 The exploratory ano- 
perinzal operation. ; 

Ano- (x:no), pref. a. Gr. dvw adv. ‘upward’; in 
mod. scientific terms, as avocarfous, anogenic. 
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Anocarpous (‘enoka-pas), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr, dvw upward + xapm-cs fruit+-ous.] Of ferns: 
Bearing fructification onthe upper part of the frond. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, M4 

Anocathartic (c:nokapautik), a. and sd. 
[mod. f. Gr. avw upward + CATHARTIC = Gr. #a8ap- 
tixés purgative ; formerly written avza-.] Imetic. 

1853 Mayne £.xf. Lex., Anocathartic, having power to 
purge upwards, or cause vomiting ; emetic. 

Anode (2'ndud). Zvectr. [ad. Gr. dvodos way up, 
f. ava up+db6és way.) @. stricily, as applied by 
Faraday: The path by which an electric current 
leaves the positive pole, and enters the clectrolyte, 
on its way to the negative pole. b. Joosely used 
for: ‘The positive pole. In both senses opposed 
to cathode, which is applicd to the path of cxit 
from the electrolyte, and to the negative pole. 

a. 1849 Russet & Woorricn in Circ, Sc. 1. 220/1 A plate 
of Cadmium as an anode. 1875 Ure Dect. Arts W.221 Vhe 
nickel anodes are connected to the .. carbon plates of the 
battery; the articles to be coated with the zines. 4 

b. 1841 W. Grove Contrib, Sc. 241 The anode of a voltaic 
combination. 1870 R. Fercuson £ilvctr. 161 ‘Vhe poles .. 
are called electrodes, the + pole being called the anode, 

Anodic (&ngdik), @. Jd. [f. Gr. dvod-os way 
up+-Ic.] Of nerve force: Proceeding upwards. 

1853 in Mayne Exp, Lex. 

Anodon(t (cnéddgn, -pnt). Zool. [mod.L. ano- 
donta (in which form the word usually occurs), f. 
Gr. dy priv. + 68évr-a tooth.] A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, so called because they have no teeth on 
the hinge of their shell ; e. g. fresh-water mussels. 

1847 CaRvENTER Zool. § 949 The Unio resembles the Ano- 
don in the structure of the shell .. except that the hinge is 
more complicated. 1876 Beneorn Axim. Paras. 39 The 
young anodonts have, not like the other acephala, vibratory 
wheels in order to move themselves. 1878 Bett Gegex- 
bauer 342 The other posterior, as in Unio or Anodonta, 

Anodyne (z‘nddain), a. and sé.; also 6-7 -in, 
-ine. [ad. L. anddyn-us (Celsus, etc.), a. Gr. dvw- 
évv-os painless, f. av priv.4 ddvvy pain. Cf. Fr. 
anodin -e (16th c. in Littré), whence also the obs. 
Eng. spelling in -2y, -ize.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the power of assuaging pain. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. v. xv. 161 Anodyne reme- 
dyes, whych do swage payne. 1643 Steer Exp. Chyrurg. 
vi. 26 To ease paine apply this Anodine Medicine about the 
sore. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1.212 Tar and Bees- 
wax makes a Plaister that is discussive and anodine. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 40 » 6 The anodyne necklace for . . tooth- 
Ing infants. 1859 G. Witson £. Forées iv. 127 The chief.. 
sleep- roducing .- anodyne virtues of the opium. 

2. fig. Soothing to the mind or feelings. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 105 The anodyne draught of oblivion. 
1831 CarLyLe Sart. Acs. (1858) 69 Probably Imposture is of 
sanative, anodyne nature, and man’s Gullibility not his 
worst blessing. 

B. sé. (So Gr. dvw5uvov, L. anodynum, which 
were also in carly use in Eng.) 

1. A medicine or drug which alleviates pain. 

1543 Traneron Vigo’s Chirurg. (1586) 431 Things which 
are without griefe, are called in Greke, Anodina. Howbeit 
Vigo useth the word for things that remove paine. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. xc. 774 Softening playsters, anodines 
which take away payne and griefe. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 
i. iv. 69 The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
1641 Frencn Diséidl, iii. (1651) 88 This liquor is a famous 
Anodynum. 1735 Pore A/ora/ Ess. 1. 111 The daily Ano- 
dyne, and nightly draught. 1856 De Quincey Hs. V. Pref. 
P Amongst the most potent of anodynes, we may rank hem- 
ock, henbane, chloroform, and opium. , 

2. fig. Anything that soothes wounded or excited 
feelings, or that lessens the sense of a misfortune. 

¢ 1550 CoverRDALE Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 11.245 The wicked 
..runfrom God to theiranodynes, saints, and unlawful means, 
1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 66 When multitudes sin, multitudes 
of mercy are the best Anodines. c 1670 Barrow Serv. (1686) 
111. xv. 170 An assured Anodynon, and infallible remedy. 
1782 T. CHALMERS Estimate (1812) 272 Of public debts.. 
the true anodyne is asinking.fund. 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) I. xi. 280 Time .. the only anodyne of sorrow. 

Anodynous (£ng‘dinas), 2. ?0ds. [f. L. ana- 
dyn-us (see prec.) + -OUS.] = ANODYNE a. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 130 Anodynous medica- 
ments. 1662 CHANOLER Van Helmont’s Oriatr. 331 It is an 
anodynous or sleepifying, and mad poyson. 1676 Cotes, 
Anodynous, belonging to anodynes. {In mod. Dicts.] 

Anoetic (ano,etik), a. rare. [f. Gr. advonr-os 
inconceivable (f. 4 priv. + vores perceptible) + -10.] 
Not able to be thought ; unthinkable. 

1856 Ferrier /ust, .Wetaph. 93 The conversion of the in- 
cogitable (the anoetic) into the cogitable (the noetic). 

Anogenic (xnodzenik), a. [mod. f. Gr. avw 
upwards + -yev-ns produced +-1c.] | Developed or 
growing upwardly or inwardly. 

1878 Lawrence Coftta’s Kocks Class, 383 Hardinger has 
proposed the term cafogenic, in contradistinction to the 
anogenic transmutations which proceed from the exterior 
towards the interior, under the influences of air and water. 

Anogh, ano3, obs. forms of Exoucu. 

+ Anoi'], v. Ods.; also 6 annoil, 6-7 anoyl(e, 
7annoyle. [modification of ENoIL, a. OF r. enuzler, 
mod.Fr, exhuiler, perh. influenced by the native 
synonym ANELE.] To anoint with oil as a re- 
ligious rite); sec. to administer extreme unction. 


ANOINT. 


1303 [Sce Anominc], argz0 WVyrr. Our Ladye Pref. 57 
And receyuynge the blessyd Bodye of oure Lorde [she] was 
anoylyd. 1577 Ilotinsuipy Chron. 11. 302 Children were 
also christened, and men houseled and annoiled. 1582 .V. 7. 
(Rhem.) Yames v.14 Let them pray over him, anoiling him 
with oile in the name of our Lord. 1688 Hvotrstonin Ellis 
Orig, Lett. n.1V.79 Desired His Majesty (Chas. 11], that.. 
he would give me leave to proceed to the sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction.. I then anoyled him. 

+ Anoi'ling, v4/. sb. Ols. Forms: 4-7 anoyl- 
ing(e, 6 annoyling, -ynge, annoiling, 6-7 anoil- 
ing. [f. prec.+-1nG}: cf. Enoininc, ANELING.] 
The action of anointing (as a religiousrite ; unction. 

1303 R. Brunner //andl. Synne 844 Holy watyr take of be 
prestys hande, For anoylyng hyt wy] pe stande. 1340 Ayend, 
14 Pe holy ssrifte, and pe laste anoylinge. 1537 /ust. Chr. 
Man H vij, This maner of annoylynge of sycke persons. 
1586 T. Rocers 39 4r¢. (1607) 263 The Papists do take angil- 
ing of the sick (which they call extreme unetion) for a sacra- 
ment. 1627 Be. Hatt Afol. agst. Brownists § 45.612 Vheir 
masses, their oblations .. their anoylings, their exorcisings. 

+Anornt, p77. a. cfc. Obs.4-5. Alsoenoynt, an- 
oynt. [a. OFr. exofnd :—L. inunct-um, pa. pple. of 
cnoindre:—L. inung-cre. The pref. av-, isan AFr., 
or Eng. modification ; it varicd with e- to 1485. 
After formation of the vb. amoynt-en, anoyni re- 
mained for some time as its pa. pple., and even 
contracted pa. t. (cf. 27/¢ for lifted, etc.), till super- 
scded by the regular avointed.} Anointed. 

a. pil. adj, 

1303 R. Baunne //andt, Synne 7417 Pe prest pat ysa noynt. 
1382 Wycuir Numd, vi.15 Thinne cakys..anoynt with oyle. 
1386 CHaucer Ants, 7.2103 Who wrastleth best naked, 
with oyle enoynt {7.7.anoyntle]. ¢1399 od, Poems 18 sy 11. 
12 My worthi noble prince and kyng enoignt. 

b. fa. pple. or pa. t. of vb. 

¢ 1340 Hampote (Prose Ty. 7 He .. anoynte hym, and swa 
he dyede. ¢1400 Kom, Kose 1889 The God of Love it hadde 
anoynt With a precious oynement. cx1q00 } wane & Caw. 
1779 She enoynt his heved wele. c1450 Loneticn Grail 
xvi. 133 That wownde he... anoynt ful softely. 

Anoint (anoint), v. Forms: 4-6 enoynt(e, 
4-7 amoynt(e, 5 ennoynt, -oint, 5-6 annoynt, 
6-7 -oint, 4- anoint. [f. prec., which see. Though 
etymologically, az + ornt, it was treated phonetic- 
ally as if @+oin/, and thus aphetized to Nort, 
and illusively spelt in 16-17th c. an-notnd (cf. an- 
noy). Obs. by-forms: Enorne, Norxt, OInt. 
Anoint has partially replaced OE. swérian, SMEAR, 
as a more refined and specialized synonym.] 

I. To smear with an unguent. 

1. To smear or rub over (medicinally or cosmetic- 
ally) with oil or unguent; to oil, grease, apply oint- 
ment to. a. To anoint the body, etc. wth. arch. 

1366 Maunoev. ii. 11 Oyle of Mercy for to anoynte with 
his Membres. 1393 Gower Conf. 111.67 Thanne first he 
hath anointed With sondry herbes that figure. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, He was enoynted with an oyntement. 
1483 Caxton Cato C viij b, The scorpion and the honyflye 
the whyche anoynten before and prycken hard behynde. 
1514 Barctay Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. 11 With butter for to 
anoynt theyr necke, 1591 Harincton A rtost. Orl. Fur. 135 
To noynt him selfe over with goates suet. 1611 Piste Kez, 
iii, 18 Anoint thine eyes with eye salue, that thou mayest 
see. {So in Kezysed.] 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1v. 599 
With Nectar she her son anoints. 

+b. With the unguent as object. Ods, 

1599 A. M. Gadclhoner’s Bk. Physic 357/1 Wash chilblanes 
when they breake..and anoynte Terebinthine thereon. 
1655 Mro. Worc. Cent. /nv, Ixiv, The green Oile.. that was 
first anointed and used between the barrel {of the Cannon] 
.-and the Engine [for loading]. : 

+c. With the unguent as subject. Ods. 

1697 Drypex Virgil (J.) Fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs 
anoint. 

d. zntr. (refl. pron. omitted.) 

I Potter Antig. Greece 3. viii. (1715) 40 The Greeks 
usually Anointed before Meals. , a 

2. spec. To apply or pour on oil, etc., as a religious 
ccremony: @. at baptism, or on consecration to an 
office, as those of priest or sovereign. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 206 Enoynted he was als kyng. 
1382 WycuiF Acts iv. 27 Thi hooly child Jhesu, whom thou 
anoyntidest .. for to do the thingis, that thin hond and thi 
counceil demiden for to don. 1450 Myrc 670 Wassche be 
chylde ouer be font Pere he was anoynted in pe front. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 4 All kynges of fraunce ben enoynted at 
Raynes. 1611 Bisre E.x. xxviii. 41 Thou.. shalt annoint 
them, and consecrate them..that they may minister vnto 
mee in the Priests office. 1 Laoy Hervert Cradle L. 
168 Here David was anointed king over the house of Judah. 

+b. in extreme unction;= ANELE, ANOIL. Oés. 

1366 MauNDEv. 19 Thei anoynte not the seke men. . 

+3. fig. a. To besmear with flattery; to ‘butter. 

c1400 Rom, Rose 1057 These losengeris hem preyse and 
smylen, And thus the world with word anoynten. & 
Caxton G, de la Tour Hvb, More worthe 1s the fren 
whiche prycketh than the flaterynge frend whiche enoynteth. 

b. Zo anoint the hand: to bribe. (Se. to creesh 
the luif.) ‘ 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 102 Yea, the handis of 
our Lordis so liberallie war anoynted. 

II. To moisten or rub. ; 

4. To moisten or rub a surface with any sub- 


stance. (Const. as in 1.) i 
e1325 ELE. Addit. P. B. 1446 Wyth_besten blod busily 
anoynted. 1356 Wyclir Last Age of Ch. 1840" 35 Wib his 
blood he anoyntide pe glas. ¢ 1460 Souneley Myst. 23 


ANOINTED. 


Anoynt thi ship with pik. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. xvi. 102 
Who someuer ennoynteth hym self with the blode. 18563 
T. Hytt Gardening (1593) 73 The ashes of Dill .. may protit- 
ably be annointed on moiste vicers. 161x Bite Yokv ix. 11 
Iesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes. 1653 WALTON 
Angler 139 The box in which he put those worms was 
anointed with a drop, or two .. of the oil of Ivy-berries. 1868 
Heavysece Jezebel 1.74 Neither for years shall be allowed 
to fall Dew to anoint the ground. 

5. Hence zronically: To beat soundly, to ‘baste.’ 
(In the north they say humorously ‘to anoint with 


the sap of a hazel rod.’) 

c1g00 Partenay 5653 The kyng away fly, Which so well 
was anoynted [Fr. sz dex oing?] indede, That no sleue ne 
pane had he hole of brede. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 287 
Seize a trusty staff.. and anoint the back of the aggressor. 

Anointed (Anoi-ntéd), //. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1, Smeared or rubbed with any unctuous matter ; 
esp. having had oil poured on, as a sacred rite. 

€3374 CHaucer Boeth. u, iii. 36 pise ben faire binges and 
enoyntid wip hony swetnesse of rethorike and musike. ¢1440 
Morte Arth. 50 He.. Mad of his cosyns kyngys ennoyntede. 
1528 More Heresyes ii. Wks. 1557, 222/2 Priest ..in our 
owne tongue hath alway sygnified an enoynted parson. 1§95 
SHAKS. Fohkx ui, i, 136 Haile you annointed deputies of 
heauen, 1727 Pope Duzec. 11.2 On Dulness’ lap th’ Anointed 
head repos’d. 1735 Botincproxe Parties 14 That anointed 
Pedant. 1827 Keste Chr. Year S. Matthiasx, By Thine 
anointed heralds duly crown’‘d. 

2. fig. Consecrated, sacred. rare. 

1597 Danie Czv. Wars i. xxiii, Barring th’ Anointed 
Liberty of Laws. 

3. adsol. (formerly as sé, with pl.) A consecrated 
one. Zhe Lord's Anointed: Christ or the Messiah; 
also, a king by ‘divine right.’ 

1529 Fritu £ fist. Chr. Reader (1829) 467 False prophets 
and false Christs (that is to say, false anointed), 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Saw. i. 14 To laye thine hande vpon the Lordes 
anointed [Wycuir, to slee the crist of the Lord]. 1602 T. 
Fitzurrs. Defence 25 Thou art Messias, that is to say, the 
anoynted, or as we commonly say, Christ. 1611 Bisre Js. 
xlv. 1 Thus saith the Lord to his Anointed, to Cyrus, a 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts § Afon. 30 Christ carries royaltie upon 
the back, above all Anointeds. 1727 Pore Hor. Ef, u. i. 389 
No Lord’s anointed, but a Russian few 1883 Daily News 
14 Feb. 5/4 If he went through Western France, and was 
acclaimed .. as the Lord’s anointed. 

Anointer (anointaz). [fas prec. + -ER1.] 

1. One who anoints. 

1sg1 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Untador, an annointer, Vxctor. 
1655 Mourret & Benn. Health's Jipr. (1746) 74 Perfumers, 
Anointers, and Bath-masters. 1752 J. Gite 77vity iii. 61 
The Anointer is the Spirit of the Lord. 1845 Eng. Saints, 
St. Aug.iv. 37 Kings were anointed ., and were soon aftere 
wards put to death, without trial, by their anointers. 

2. Applied to a religious sect of the 17th c. 

1677 Protr Oxz/fordsh, xxxviii. (T.) At Watlington, in Ox- 
fordshire, there wasa sect called Anointers, from their anoint- 
ing people before they admitted them into their communion. 

Anointing (Anointin). [f. as prec. +-1nc1.] 

1. gen. The action of applying grease or oil to 
the surface of the body. (Often gerundial.) 

1303 R. Brunne //and?. Synne 11985 Anoyntyng ys gode 
for body sore. 1440 Promp. Parv., Anoyntynge, or enoynt- 
ynge, Jzunctio, 1635 HAKEwiLt A Jol. 390(T.) Their bathings 
and anointings before their feasts. 1776 Gipnon Decl, & F. 
xxxvil, The salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water 
and of anointing them with oil. H 

2. spec. a. The application of oil, as a sign of 
consecration to a sacred office. 

1382 Wyciir &£x. xxx. 31 This oyle of anoyntyng holy it 
shal be tome. 1432-s0 tr. Wigden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 159 By 
the noyntynge of holy creame. 1529 Rastect Pastyme (1811) 
8 The crownyng and noyntyng of the kyng. 1692 Wasuinc- 
Ton tr. ALilton’s Def. Pop. iv. (1851) 105 One that ..had 
wash'd off that anointing of his, whether Sacred or Civil, with: 
the Blood of his own Subjects. 18z0 A. TayLor(¢tZe) The 
Glory of Regality; an Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. 

+b. Last anointing of the sick; extreme unction. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Covsc. 3409 Last enoyntyng gyven to 
pe seke. a1400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornt. MS.8 The fyfte 
sacrament es pe laste enoyntynge with oyle. 

e. fig. 

1382 Wyc.ir 1 Yoh ii. 20, 27 3e han anoyntyng [z.7. unc- 
cioun] of the Holy Goost. His anoyntyng techith 30u of alle 
thingis. 1611 The same anointing teacheth you of all things. 

qf 3. An anointing material, ointment, unguent. 

1382 Wyc.ir £cclus. xxxviii. 7 The oynement makere shal 
make pymentis of swotenesse, and enoyntingus [1388 anoynt- 
yngis] he shal make of helthe. 1561 J. Daus Budlinger on 
A foc. (1573) 144b, Oyle is a resemblaunce of the holy Ghost, 
wherfore S. John calleth also the holy Ghost an annoyntyng. 

A. attrib. 

1611 Biste Lev. x. 7 The anointing oyle of the Lord is 
vpon you. 1636 Hearey Theophrast. 46 Being at a Barbars 
shop or an anointing place. 

+ Anointment. Os. Forms: 5 enoynte-, 
4-7 anoynt-, 6 annoint-, [f. ANOINT +-MENT.] 

1, The action or process of anointing. 

1494 FaBYAN v1, cxciv. 198 The whiche penaunce durynge, 
he was kept from the sayd enoyntement. 1§93 T. Hytt 


Gardening 139 The same annointment amendeth the foule- | 


nes or filthines of the skin. 1649 Mitton /ékon, xxviii. 519 
Were that true, which is most fals, that all Kings are the 
Lords Anointed, it were yet absurd to think that the Anoint- 
ment of God, should be as it were a charme against Law. 
1813 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. LXXI. 127 The clergy 
awaited only the pretence of an anointment at Rheims. 

2. Ananointing material ; ointment, unguent, salve. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vt.ix.(1495) 195 She batheth 
hym and anoynteth hym wyth noble anoyntments. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. 262 Oure anoyntments fare and clere, That 


346 


we have broght. 1580 Sipney Arcadia ui. 315 Had given 
her soveraign anoyntment to preserve his body withall. 1626 
CockeraM, Vuguent, An anoyntment. 


+ Anoi'se. v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref.1 (or 6) + 
Noise v.J] To noise abroad, bruit, renown. 


cx1400 Desty. Troy 1. 220 By pi name pus anoisyt & for 
noble holden. : : 

Anoli, -is (ano'li, -is). Zoo/, Also 8 annolis, 
anole. [a. native name in the Antilles, azzo/7, 
anoalli; Fr. and mod.L. anolis.) A genus of 
lizards of the Iguana family, found in the West 
Indies and adjacent mainland. 

1706 Puivirs, Anzol?s, a Creature in America, about the 
bigness of a Lizard, and ofa yellowish Skin. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Anole..the nanie of a species of lizard. 1835 
Kirsy Had. & Just. Antm. 11. xxii. 430 They [the Guanas] 
are remarkable—as well as the Anolis, for the kind of goitre 
in their throat, which. . they can inflate toa large size. 1847 
Carprenter Zool. § 495 The Anolis is a small, slender, active, 
little animal, frequenting woods and rocky places. 

+Anomal, a. and sé. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. azo- 
mal, ad. L. anomal-us, a. Gr. édvmpad-os irregular, 
uneven ; f. dy priv. + dpuad-ds even.] 

A. adj. Irregular, anomalous. 

1681 tr. 7. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Anonial, Irregular, 
out of order. 

B. sé. Anything anomalous ; an anomaly. 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 107 Whiche thinges 
because they haue neither measure, nor rule, are called 
Anomals. [1620 Relig. Wotton, (1672) 261 Irregularitives of 
Fortune, who hath likewise her Anomola.] 1665 J. SPENCER 
Prodigies 131 A more faithful History of the Anomals in 
Nature. 


+ Anomalar, a. Obs. rare—. [f. L. andmal-us 
(see prec.) + -AR.] = ANOMALOUS. 


a799 Phil. Trans, XXVI. 432 The Anomalar Blackness of 
the Girl’s Face.. is divided into a few dark, clowdy Specks. 

Anomaliflorous (ang:mali)flo-ras), a. Boz. 
[f. L. avdmal-2s + -flor-us flowered + -ous.] 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. , 

Anomaliped (ang'maliped), a. and sb, rare. 
[a. Fr. axomalipide, f. L. andmal-us (see ANOMAL) 
+ ped- ( fes) foot.] A. adj, Having an anomalous 
foot ; ‘applied to a bird, the middle toe of which 
is united to the exterior by three phalanges, and to 
the interior by one only’ (Craig). B. sé. A bird 
having this structure of foot. Craig 1847. 

Anomalism (Anp-miliz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dvw- 
Had-os (see ANOMAL)+-ISM.] Anomalousness, ir- 
regularity, anomaly; an example of irregularity. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 447 The vast multitude of Ano- 
malisms and exceptions in the inflexions of Verbs. 1796 
PrecGe Axonynt, (1809) 310 This would breed no obscurity 
by the anomalism, as such modes of spelling would always 
be perfectly well understood. 1862 Mrs. Woop J/rs. Halld. 
(1864) III. i. 313 She could not understand how so great an 
anomalism could be. ; 

Anomalist (ang malist). rave. [mod. f. as prec. 
+-1sT. (Farrar takes it from Ger. of Lersch.)] One 
who held that language was purely conventional or 
arbitrary in its origin, or without any natural ana- 
logy between names and the things named. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 7 Those who leaned to the 
conventional origin of language, were styled Anomalists. 
1865 — Chapt. Lang. 109 The Analogists who argued for the 
natural origin of language against the Anomalists. 

Anomalistic (Ang:malistik), a. [mod. f. as 
prec. +-1sTic, Cf. mod.L. anxémalzstic-2s, and Fr. 
anomalistigue peth. earlier.} Connected with or 
pertaining to an anomaly. 

1. Astr. Fertaining to the anomaly or angular 
distance of a planet from its perihelion. Azzomal- 
istic year. the time occupied by the earth (or other 
planet), in passing from perihelion to perihelion, 
or from any given value of the angular element 
called avxomaly to the same again, which, owing to 
the slow eastward motion of the apsidal points of 
the orbit, is longer than a tropical or sidereal year, 
containing 365d. 6h. 13' 49:3”. Anomalistic month: 
the time similarly occupied by the moon in passing 
from perigee to perigee, etc. 

1767 Horstey in Phil. Trans. LVII. 179 The duplicate 
proportion of the periodic month to the anomalistic month. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Phil. IV. xlv. 244 The anomal- 
istic period of Saturn is increasing, at present, about a day 
inacentury. 1833 J. Narrien //ist. Astron. 261 Her [the 
moon's] mean anomalistic velocity. 1874 MoseLey Astro. 
xxx. (ed. 4)116 The time intervening between two successive 


passages of the earth through an aphelion or perihelion, of 
its orbit, is called an Anomalistic Year. — . 

2. Of or pertaining to a (linguistic) anomalist. 

1882 Trans. Vict. Just. 321 The Conventional (Anomalistic) 
and Connexional (Analogistic) Theories of Language. 

+ Ano:mali‘stical, a. Ods. rare.= prec. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycd. s. v., The anomalistical or common 
year, is somewhat greater than the tropical year. 1796 
Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 120 The anomatistical year, called 
also periodical year, is the space of time in which the earth, 
or a planet, passes through its orbit. 

Ano:mali'stically, adv. rave—°. [f. prec. + 
-L¥%,] In an anomalistic manner. 

1775 in Asu} and in mod. Dicts. 

nomalo- (ang:malo), comb. form of Gr. avapa- 

Xos, irregular; asin Anomalogonatons (-gpnatas), 
a. Zool. [Gr.-yovat- (ydvv) knee], of or belonging | 


ANOMALY. 


to the Axomalogonati, an order of birds, including 
sparrows, woodpeckers, etc., so named by Prof. 
Garrod as lacking the rectzts femorzs muscle. 

1882 A thenxum 27 May 671/1 The whole group of anomalo- 
gonatous birds, 

Anomalous (ang'malss), a: 
(see ANOMAL) + -ous.] 

1. With ¢o: Unequal, unconformable, dissimilar, 
incongruous. arch. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 51 Neutralls and bodies 
anomalous hereto. 1652 GauLe Afagastrom. 18 [The stars 
in the East] appeared and disappeared anomalous to ordinary 
starres, 18291. Taytor Enthus. x. 267 These [early missions] 
. were anomalous to the general feeling of Christians. 

2. simply; Unconformable to the common order ; 
deviating from rule, irregular ; abnormal. 

1655 LestranceE Chas. /, 137 These things .. being anoma- 
lous, innovations, and so severely urged, many .. separated 
themselves into factious sidings. 1667 Phi?. Trawzs. 11. 601 
Some anomalous Feavers. 1789 BenrHam Princ. Legis. 
xviii, § 10 Offences of this description may well be called 
anomalous. 31872 Hotmes Poet Breakf. T. xi. 347 Peculiar 
and anomalous in her likes and dislikes. 

b. in Nat. Hist. 

1655 Led. in Hartlib. Ref Commonw., Bees 22 A third very 
anomalous Generation .. 1s of a sort of stinging Flies. 1737 
P. Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Viola, It hath a polypetalous, 
anomalous Flower, somewhat resembling the papilionaceous 
Flower. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 162 This beauti- 
ful and most anomalous structure is adapted to take hold of 
floating marine animals. 

e. in Gram. 

1659 B. WALTON Consid, Considered 263 The following 
Masorites, finding such anomalous punctuation, left all as 
they found them. 1706 Pxitwips s.v., In Grammar there 
are four kinds of Anomalous Nouns, viz. Heterogeneal, 
Heteroclites, Difficients and Redundants. 1874 Sayce Cov. 
par. Phitol. ix. 349 The tendency of all linguistic progress 
is to reduce the number of anomalous forms. 

Ano'malously, av. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
anomalous manner, irregularly, in a way at variance 
with due order. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. v. v. (1686) 195 Eve ano- 
malously proceeded from Adam. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 91 
It is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anoma- 
lously answered, than, etc. 1858 Froupe //zsz. Exg. EI. 
xii. 80 The separate translations, still anomalously prohibited 
in detail, were exposed freely to sale in a single volume. 

Ano‘malousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being anomalous. 

1698 [R. Fercusson] View Eccles. 95 Objections fastened 
upon Persons, because of some Anomolousness in their Bodily 
Structure, 1865 Pusey £zvex. 12 The temporary notoriousness 
which they [Essays and Reviews] gained shows the more 
their anomalousness. 

Anomaly (anp'mali). [ad. L. avdmalia, a. Gr. 
dywpakia, n.of quality f.dvw@padr-os: see ANOMAL.] 

1. Unevenness, inequality, of condition, motion, etc. 

1571 Dicces Paxtomt. (1591) 178 The excesse wherby the 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyle [of cannon] I call the Ano- 
malye. 1684'T. Burnet 7%. Zarth 11.98 The great shakings 
and concussions of our globe at that time, affecting some of 
the neighbouring orbs... may cause anomalies and irregulari« 
ties in their motions. 1837 WHEWELL /Y/ést. Induct. Sc. 1. 
iu. ii, 175 The motions of the sun and moon.. had other 
anomalies or irregularities. 

2. Irregularity, deviation from the common order, 
exceptional condition or circumstance. concr. A 
thing exhibiting such irregularity; an anomalous 
thing or being. 

1664 Power £2. Philos. 1.78 To admire Nature’s Ano- 
maly .. in the number of Eyes, which she has given to several 
Animals. 172z Wottaston Relig. Nad. ix. 217 Support him 
under all the anomalies of life. 1818 Hattam Jd. Ages 
(1872) II. 213 Time changes anomaly into system. 1852 
Grapstone Gleantugs IV. xvi. 152 The intolerable anomaly 
of a state obeying in the-civil sphere the dictates of the 
Church, 1870 DisraEti Lothair \. 274 A capital without a 
country is an apparent anomaly. 

b. Nat. Sc. Deviation from the natural order. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 135 They confound the 
generation of perfect animalls with imperfect ..and erect 
anomalies, disturbing the lawes of Nature. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. v.(1873) 108 There is no greater anomaly in nature 
than a bird that cannot fly. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. xv. 
§ 669 A low barometer .. was considered an anomaly peculiar 
to the regions of Cape Horn. , ae 

e, Gram. Irregularity, exception to the prevailing 
form of inflexion, etc. 

161z Brinstey Led. Lit. xx. (1627) 224 Most exceptions or 
Anomalies may be learned after. 1751 Watrs /iprovem. 
Mind (1801) 57 Let but few of the anomalies or irregularities 
of the tongue fe taught.. to young beginners. 1874 Blackie 
Self-Culture 34 Some anomalies, as in the conjugation of a 
few irregular verbs. 

3. Astr. The angular distance of a planet or 
satellite from its last perihelion or perigee: so 
called because the first irregularities of planetary 
motion were discovered in the discrepancy between 


the actual and the computed distance. 

1669 FLamsreap in P22. Trans. LV. 1109 The moons mean 
Anomaly is os. 15d. rom. 37sec. 1706 Puitiirs, Anomaly 
of the Orbit is the Arch, or Distance of a Planet from its 
Aphelion. 1867 E. Denison As¢vox. 32 The distance of a 
planet from perihelion, or of the moon from perigee.. is 
called its true anomaly; and the distance it would have gone 
in the same time if it moved uniformly, or in a circle instead 
of an ellipse, is its mean anomaly; and their difference is 
called the eguation of the centre. 1868 Chambers’s Encycl. 
I. 280 The anomaly was formerly measured from the aphe- 
lion; but from the fact that the aphelia of most of the comets 


[f. L. azdmal-cus 
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lie beyond the range of observation, the perihelion is now 
taken as the point of departure for all planetary bodies. 

4. us. A small deviation from a perfect interval, 
in tuning instruments with fixed notes ; a tempera- 
ment. Ad. Encycl. 1830. 

Anomo- (2z:némo, ang:md), comb. form of Gr. 
dvopz-os without law, f. 4 priv. + vdyos law ; first ele- 
ment in various compounds, chiefly modern, as :— 

Anomobranchiate (-brenki,ct), a. and 5. Zool. 
(Gr. Bpayxia gills], ad. having gills of irregular 
structure, sd. a crustacean haying such gills. Ano- 
mocarpous (-kaupas), a2. Bol. [Gr. xapwds fruit], 
bearing unusual fruit. Anomodont (Ang modgnt), 
a.and sé. Zool. [Gr. d5ovz- tooth], having irregular 
or no teeth, applied to a genus of fossil reptiles. 
Anomophyllous (-fi'las), a. Bot. [Gr. pvddov 
leaf], having leaves irregularly placed Anomo- 
rhomboid (-rp'mboid). Crys? [Gr. fopBo-«dns 
thombus shaped], ‘a name given to certain varieties 
of crystalline spars, of no determinate regular ex- 
ternal form, but always fracturing intoirregularrhom- 
boids’ (Craig). Anomorhomboidal (-rgmboi'dal), 
a. Crysl., consisting of irregular rhomboids. 

185z Dana Crust.1.8 In the Anomobranchiates the feet 
are in part two-branched or bifid. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ano- 
mocarpous, 1881 Athenxenm 19 Mar. 40t/1 The Skeleton 
of an Anomodont Reptile. 1879 Le Conte Elem, Geol, 410 
The beaked Saurians, also called Anomodonts. 1880 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Anomophyllous. [1753 Cuampers Cycl. Sufpp., 
Anomorhomboidia. .pellucid crystalline spars. .composed of 
plates running both horizontally and perpendicularly thro’ 
the masses.. here are five known species.] 1847 Craic, 
Anomorhombotdal. 

Anomceo'mery. vare. [f. Gr. dvoporopepy-s 
of dissimilar parts; cf. dpoopépera HomaoMERY 
(f. 6poros like + peépos part).] The theory that the 
ultimate atoms of matter are dissimilar. 

* 1678 Cupwortn /utel/, Syst. Pref. 7 The true and genuine 
Atomology of the Ancient Italicks .. was an Anomeomery, 
or doctrine of Dissimilar and Unqualified Atoms. 

Anomoural, -mural (enomivril), a2. Zool. 
[f as next+-aL.] Having the character of the 
Anomoura (see next). 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 56 These different Anomoural forms. 


Lbid. 399 The term Anomoural refers to the anomalous cha- 
racter of the abdomen. 


Anomouran, -muran (nomiiran), a. and 
sh. Zool, [f. Anom(o)ura (mod.L. f. Gr. dvop-os 
irregular + ovpa tail) +-AN.] 

A. adj. Of the Anomoura or stalk-eyed crustacea, 

_allied to the hermit-crab; so called from the want 
of any regular type in the abdomen or ‘ tail.’ 

1877 Huxvey Anat. Inv. An. vi. 350 The Anomuran con- 
dition passes into that of the young Brachyuran. 

B. sé. A member of the Avomoura. 
Anomourous (xnomiiras), a. Zool. = prec. 
1847 CARPENTER Zoo/-- 1. 251 Anomourous Decapods; 

Hermiit-crabs. o : 

Anomphalous (ing mfalas), @. [f. Gr. dv priv. 
+ dppad-ds navel +-0US.] Without a navel. 

1742 Baitey, Anomphalons, without a Navel, as it is sup- 
posed our first Parents were created, not wanting Nourish- 
ment in the Womb that way. 1853 in Mayne Ex. Ler. 

+Amnomy. Oss. [ad. Gr. dvopia, n. of quality 
f. dvop-os lawless.] Disregard of law, lawlessness ; 
esp. (in 17th c. theology) disregard of divine law. 

1591 LAMBARDE Archeton (1635) 120 That were to set an 
Anomy, and to bring disorder, doubt, and incertaintie over 
all. 1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Alyst. Div. 23: Men's 
Lusts, animosities, enormities, Anomies. 1689 A fol. Fail. 
Walker's Acc.15 10u Presbyterians distinguish between the 
Action and the Anomy, or Irregularity of it. 1755 in JouNson, 

Anon (angn), adv. Forms: 1 on 4n, on fine, 
2-3 anan, 3 anen, 3-4 Onon, onan(e, an-nane, 
in an(e, in oon, 4 on o(o0)ne, 4-5 anoon(e, 4-7 
anone, 5 onon(e, enon, onoon, 6 annon(e, 2- 
anon. Afphet. 4 noon. [OE. oz au into one, on 
ane in one, z.¢. in one body, mind, state, act, way, 
course, motion, movement, moment.] 

+1. In (or into) onc body, company, or mass ; 
in one; together; in one accord; in unity. Ods. 

a1o00 Metr, Ps. cxxxii.1 Hei gledlic .. patte brédur onan 
hegen hicgen. a 1000 Cynewutr Christ 970 (Grein) Téonles 
bzerned préo eall onan grimme togzdre, 

+2. In one (and the same) state or condition 
(without change); the same. Ods. rare. 

c1zz0 Uretsun in Lanth, Hom. 189 [He] halt euer anon 
wipute sturunge. «@ 1300 Cuysor AM. 1852 Pe streme it stud 
ai still in-an [z.~. in ane, on an, in oon). 

+3. In one (and the same) course or dircction, in 
a straight course, straight on, even. Avon fo: even 
to, as far as to;=L. wsyue ad, Fr. jusgu’d, Ger. 
bis su. Obs. 

¢1z00 Ormin 1105 He wass all da33 Unnclene anan till 
efenn. crz0g E. E. Poems (1862) 49 Al be lond bi3unde 
humber: anon into scotlonde. 1387 T'revisa Higden (1865) 
I. 85 From pe see pat is i-cleped Caspius anon to be Rede see. 
1399 Kich. Redeles u. 126 Je .. plucked and pulled hem anon 
to be skynnes. c1460 Towneley Myst. 156 Shalle 1 never 
rest .. Or I come ther anone? ; ‘ 

+4. strictly, Straightway, at once, forthwith, in- 
stantly. Ods. (exc. when mod. writers have tried to 

Tevive the strict sense.) 
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a1000 Juliana 69 iGrein) Heé me ondn sagad, pat hed. . 
ne gyme. ¢1175 Cotton [1om. 231 Gief he fend wére, ine 
sceolde Anon eter gat [hine] 3emete. crzs0 Gen. & Ex. 
1067 He boden him bringen ut onon. 1330 R, Brunne Chron. 
99 Roberd went to.. Sir Lowys on one, and told him pat 
greuance. 1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 364 Thai buskit thame 
on-ane, 1393 Laner. /”. PZ. C. xxt. 365 A-non vndo pe jates! 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vi, vi, Pey risen oute of here 
hed and axen mete on oone (L. sudcto: 158z anone]. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy t. 813 Enon he lurkys to his loge. 1523 Fitz- 
ners. Surv, xli. (1539) 61 [Though] the aduantage .. come 
nat anone, it will come at length, 1611 Bisse Afatt. xiii. 20 
He that heareth the word, & anon with ioy receiueth it. 
1862 Trencut Mirvacl's xvii. 281 The toiling rowers are anon 
at the haven where they would be. 

+b. Anon so or as: once that, immcdiatcly as, 
as soon as ever (I'r, aussilét gue). Obs. 

¢117§ Cotton Hom, 241 /E\c cristen nn Anon se stepd np 
of be funte.. he mace him pri ifon. r1z05 Lay. 6369 Anan 
[1z50 wane] se he wes wrad wid eni mon, 1377 Lana. 7”. £72 
I. xix. 18 Kneolen and bowen, Anon as nien nempned * be 
name of god Ihesu. ¢ 1400 Sowdone 1836 Ye shall be hanged 
..Anoon as I have eten I-nowe. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 
178 loyetoaungels anone as they were made. 1553 62 Foxe 
A. & Mf, 1, 588/2 Anon as the word of the Sacrament is said. 

+c. Anon after, after anon: directly or immedi- 
ately after. Ods. 

¢1220 Leg. Kath. 1600 An se swide swote smal com anan 
prefter. 1377 Lancet. 7’. PZ. B.x1. 45 Coueityse-of-eyghes con- 
forted meanon after. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1.287 All entred into 
Argon after anon. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 6 Anone aftere that 
..there was a greteinsurreccyon. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 
I. xlvii. 65 Whan they were all assembled, anone after Faster, 
1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 4 He myght shew..what was 
to come anone after, 

+d. Soon anon: immediately, quickly. Oés. 

e220 Leg. Kath. 189 ie meiden sone anan onswerede. 
@ 3300 Cursor AL, 1435 Ful sone onane (v. 7. an-nane, anoon], 
His saule it was til hell tane. @ 1325 Aletr. Hom. 124 He 
undid it sone on an. 

5. Gradually misused (like presendly, immediately, 
by and by, directly, in a moment) to express: Soon, 
ina short time, ina little while. (Cf. d. above.) 77// 
anon (obs.): until by and by, for a little. 

1526 ‘TinpaLe Rev, xi. 14 The seconde woo is past, and 
beholde the thyrd woo wyll come anon [Wyct. soone; 
Rhem., 1613, quickly]. 1598 Stow Surv. (1603) xlix. 557 
As it shall better appeare anone. 1606 SHaxs. At. §& CZ. 
i. vil. 45 Forbeare me till anon. 1610 — Jesp. 11. 1. 84 
‘Thou do’st me yet hut little hurt; thou wilt anon. 1656 
Cowey Alistrcss Wks. 1710 I. 124 Leading them still in- 
sensibly on By the strange Witchcraft of Anon. 1661 Bove 
Spring of Atr. ii. (1682) 3 The answering of this we shall 
suspend until anon, 1661 Preys Diary 15 Sept., To put 
things in order against anon for the buriall. 1719 D'UrFey 
Pills (1872) 1V. 352 Take not the first Refusal ill, Tho’ now 
she wont, anon she will. 1858 Sears Athan. vii. 59 We dream 
now, we shall wake anon. 

6. Now again. a. Now at this time, in contrast 
to al that time, presently again; here again. 

1588 Soaks. LZ. L. £. 1v.ii.6 Who now hangeth likea Iewell 
in the eare of Celo the skie.. and anon falleth like a Crab 
on the face of Terra. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11.11. 204 
Contriving new designs, now for this Cardinal, anon for 
another. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat. I. 369 Now it is a 
people with hats; anon withturbans. 1833 I. cir Fanat, 
viii. 347 Sometimes .. the sacred writers say too little ; and 
anon too much! 1860 Tynpatt Géac.1. § 2.11 The avalanche 
rushed, hidden at intervals, and anon shooting forth. 

b. Ever and anon. ever and again, every now and 
then ; continually at intervals. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. y. ii. 102 Ever and anon they made a 
doubt. 1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 7 They are sure to be hunted 
ever and anon. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1, i. 232 Then ever 
and anon she wrings her hands. 182z0 Scott A/ovast. xi. 69 
Looking ever and anon to Edward for assistance. 

6. A response by a servant etc. called: ‘ Immcdi- 
ately! presently! coming!’; whence extended to an 
expression of attention, ‘At your service! awaiting 
your orders !’; and finally implying that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speaker's words or meaning, 
and asks him to repeat =‘ Beg your pardon! what 
did you say? eh?’ See ANAN. e 

+7. Comb. anon-right, also (later) ight anon: 
straightway, forthwith, right off, immediately. Ods. 

cx1175 Cotton Hom. 265 Hwer se eauer be gast wule, be 
bodi is anan riht. ¢1z00 Ormin 2571 Allswa birrp himm 
forrprihht anan. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fase 132, | sawgh anoon 
[z. x. anon(e, a non) ryght hir figure. c 1386 — Sg7s. 7. 391 
Right anon she wiste what they mente, c 1430 Lypc. Bochas 
1. v. 8 To make a mariage, after anon right. 1480 CaxTon 
Chron. Eng. \. 34 He lete slee hem euerychone anon right. 

+b. With adverbial genitive -es, -s. Ods. 

¢ 1230 Ancr, R. 248 Herdi bileaue bringed pene deouel a 
vlihte anon-rihtes. cz300 A. Ais, 824 After mete, anon 
ryghtis, Theo kyng clepith gentil knyghtis. c 1460 Lanunfal 
658 Syxty ladyes and fyf.. went hem doun anoon ryghtes. 

Anonaceous (noné"fas), a. Bol. [f. mod.L. 
anona the pine-apple (cf. ANANAS) + -ACEOUS.] 
Of or pertaining to the pine-apple, and the N.O. 
Anonacex, to which it belongs. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Yundboldt’s Trav. 1. vi. 213 Among anon- 
aceous plants, 1863 H. Bates Nat. on Amazons vii. (1864) 
188 Fruit-trees; some, belonging to the Anonaceous order, 


yielding delicious fruits large as a child’s head, and full of | 


custardy pulp. 

Anonad (Andwnid). Aof. [f. L. andna (see 
prec.) +-aAD 1 d.] A plant allied to the pine- 
apple, or included in the N.O. Avonacer. 


1847 Linpey } eg. A’. (ed. 2) 421 Anonads are connected 
with Berberids through Bocagea, 1866 in 7reas. Bot, 


ANOPHYSIAL. 


Anonde, -des, anont, obs. forms of ANENT. 

Anonder, var. AxUNDER. Ods., under. 

An-oniwar, adv. Obs. at UNAWARES. 

Anonxcion, var. AxunctTion. Ods., anointing. 

Anonym (z‘nénim). [a. Fr. anonyme, ad. Gr. 
dvwvup-os, or its L. a. anonym-us, ANONYMOCS. ] 

1. A person whose name is not given, who re- 
mains namcless. (Often avomyme, as in Fr.) 

181z Byron in Moore Ls/c (1866) 166, I should hardly wish 
a contest with... all the anonymes and synonymes of Com- 
mittee Candidates. 1866 De Morcan Sudg. Parad. 1o Among 
my anonymes is a gentleman who is angry at my treatment 
of the ‘ poor hut thoughtful’ man who, etc. 1878 II. 1}. Gisss 
Ombre 78 Sir Anonym (as..{Dr. Pole in Alacmillan 1875] 
.. calls the third player) being at Belinda’s right hand, and 
the Baron at her left. ‘ ’ 

2. A fictitions designation, concealing the real 
name of a writer; a pseudonym. (Cf. syxonynt.) 

1866 Anti-Slavery Rep. 2 July 169/1 The writer, who signs 
himself St. Jago ic la Vega, is scarcely veiled under his 
anonym. 1882 Nonconf, 5 May 401/3 The critic crowing 
loudly behind his anonym sneers at Dr. Ilutton. 

3. An anonymous book. rare. 

1867 O. Hamst Aart, Bibliogr., Anonym, book without a 
name on the title. 

+Ano‘nymal, @z. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. dvévup-os 
(or its L. a. andnym-us) + -AL1.] Anonymous. 

1586 Tuynne in Arivnadv. Introd. 89 Other anonymall 
Chronicles. 1662 Futcer !Worthies 11.155 And take the ori- 
ginal thereof out of an anonymal croniclering manuscript. 

Anonymity (anénimiti). [f. as prec. +-1Ty ; 
cf. wnanznt-tty, etc.] The state of being anonym- 
ous. (Used of an author or his writings.) 

18z9 Cartyte A/ise, (1857) 11. 11 With a strange system of 
anonymity. .has Voltaire surrounded himself. 1880 Grosart 
James I's Poems Introd. 77 The anonymity of the poem on 
Felton and the semi-anonymity of the poem on Shakespeare. 
1882 Times 14 Feb. 10/2 Academical dignitaries, writing. . 
under a disguise of transparent anonymity. 

Anonymous (Ang‘nimas), a. [f. Gr. dvwvupos 
(whence also in L. andnymos, andnymus), f. av 
priv. + dvoya, in AZolic évupa, name ; + -ous. Often 
used in Gr. form early in 17th c.] 

1. Nameless, having no name; of unknown name. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny (1634) II. 274 Anonymos, finding no 
name to be called by, got therupon the name Anonymos. 
A Plant this is brought out of Scythiato vs. 1631 WVhimzies 
22 Hee is anonymos, and that wil secure him. 1675 Ocitay 
Brit. 24 The confluence of an Anonimous Rill with the 
Tame. 1712 SiKELe Sfect. No. 546 » 4 Amongst the crowd 
of other anonymous correspondents, 1794 Patty Evidences 
iu. vi. § 4x These altars..were called anonymous, because 
there was not the name of any particular deity inscribed 
upon them, 1866 G. Macponatp Ayn. Q. Neighsd, xxxiii. 560 
Clothed in the coat of darkness of an anonymous writer. 

b. Hence swds?. A person whose name is not 
given, or is unknown. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Im post. 49 Killico, Hob and a third 
anonymos, are booked downe for 3 graund Commaunders. 
1654 WuitLock A/ann, Eng. 208 It were .. wisdome it selfe, 
to read all Authors as Anonymo’s, looking on the Sence, not 
Names of Books. 1832 Miss Porter Hungarian Bro. 15 To 
become certain that my anonymous is a woman. 

2. transf. Bearing no author’s name; of unknown 


or unavowed authorship. 

1676 Evetyn Afem, (1857) II. 11 An anonymous book, 
called Naked Truth. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 576 Ob- 
servations from an anonymous pamphlet. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (2855) II. xv.65 The anonymous attacks upon New- 
ton, 1841 Myers Cath. Th, m1. § 17. 62 Many of the books 
which they [the Jewish Scriptures] contain are anonymous. 

3. Unacknowledged, illegitimate. rare. 

1881 Daily News 1 Feb. 5/8 The anonymous daughter of 
a King, who became enamoured of her mother while on a 
visit to Paris. 

Anonymously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?2.] In 
an anonymous manner ; without any name being 
given or attached. 

a 1745 Swirt (J.) I would know whether the edition is to 
come out anonymously. 1835 Worpsw. Hr ks, V. 347, 1 might 
avail myself of the periodical press for offering anonymously 
my thoughts. .to the world. 1880 Cyetes Hum. Exf, ili. 62 
Experiences re-appear anonymously in the consciousness 
of the old man, 

Ano‘nymousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being anonymous; anonymity. 

1802 SouTHEY in Robberds Alem. IW. Taylor I. 426, I, with 
all proper anonymousness, am printing an abridged ‘ Ama- 
dis.’ 1859 Mitt Dissert. I. Pref., Writings put forth under 
the screen of anonymousness. 

Anonymuneule (ang:nimyykisl). [f L. 
anénym-us (see ANONYMOUS), after L. homunculus 
a little man.] A petty anonymous writer. 

a 1869 C. Reape in Swinburne Ess. 4& Stud. (1875) 3 
Anonymuncules who go scribbling about. 1883 Proctor 
in Anow/. 25 May 313/2 Charles Reade is awfully hard on 
the criticasters and anonymuncules of the press. F 

+ A-noo'n, avd. phr. Obs. [A prep-Lat + Noon. 
Cf. a-day, a-night, a-morn, etc.] At noon. 

1386 Cuavcer Merch, T. 641 Harl. MS.) The moone that 
a-noon was thilke day..In tuo of Taure [6-fer? MSS. at 
noon, nonce]. 

Anoon(e, obs. form of ANON. 

+ Anophy'sial, 2. Obs. rure 1 In 6 oe 
(if. Gr. dvw up, above + pugs nature + -ALL] 
Of heavenly nature ; supernatural. ‘ a 

1559 Morwync Evonym. Pref., Calling it Psammurgicall, 
and misticall, and Annophysiall, and holy. 


ANOPHYTE. 


Anophyte (znéfeit). Boz. [ad. mod.L. az0- 
phytum, £. (by Endlicher) Gr. dvw upward + purov 
growth, plant.] A name given by some to the 
non-vascular acrogens, or mosses and their allies. 

1850 Gray Zot. Text-bk. \ed. 3) 365 The Anophytes, repre- 
sented by the Mosses. 1873 Dawson Earth & Jfan vi. 122 
The Anophytes or mosses and their allies, with stems and 
leaves, but no vessels, 


Anoplothere (&ng'plépies). Palzont. [a. Fr. 
anoplothére, {. Gr. avoTA-os unarmed (f. dy priv. + 
é7Aov weapon) + 6ypiov beast. Often in mod.L. form 
anoplotherium.] An extinct pachydermatous 
quadruped, found fossil in the Middle Eocene beds 
of Hampshire and the Paris basin; so named by 
Cuvier from its apparent want of organs of defence. 

1815 W. Prituirs Oxtl. Alin. & Geol. (1818) 89 Cuvier dis- 
covered the bones of 5 varieties of another extinct animal, 
which he calls the anoplotherium (..it hadno canine teeth), 
varying in size from the horse to the ass. 1879 Le Conte 
Elem. Geol. 496 The Anoplothere was a slender and grace- 
ful animal without snout, and possessing only two toes. 

Anoplotheroid (éngplo,pi-roid), a. Palxont. 
[f. prec.+-01D.] Like or related to the anoplo- 
there ; also szést. An anoplotheroid animal. 

1847 ANSTED Azc. World xiii. 295 The anoplotheroid ani- 
mals of the older beds, 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geol. (1878) 254 
In the Bembridge beds there has also been found the Ano- 
plotheroid mammal Dichobune cervinum. 

Anopluriform (xnoplitieriffim), @. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. avoplitra (f. Gr.avomA-os unarmed +ovp¢ tail) 
+ -(1)FoRM.] Of the form of the Avoplura \wingless 
insects having no tail appendage, lice); louse-like. 

1816 Kirsy & Spence Evxtom, (1828) III. xxix. 166 This 
animal in its general structure is anopluriform. 

A-nopsy. ? Oés. [f. Gr. dv priv. + ois sight ; as 
if ad. Gr. dvofia, not used in this sense.] Want 
of sight ; sightlessness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 174 Aristotle computeth 
the time of their [z. e. whelps’]anopsie or invision by that of 
their gestation. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Anopsia .. defect of sight, blindness. 

+ Ano‘pticall, ¢z. Ods. [f. Gr. dvom7-os unseen 
+-ICAL, after oftica/.] Not in the field of vision. 

1598 R. Haypocke Lomatius, Painting (N.) As touching 
the shaddowes aboue our eie in the anopticall sight. 

Anorectous (znore'ktas), a. Path. [f. Gr. 
avopext-os without appetite (see next) +-ous.] 
Without appetite. x880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorexy (znore:ksi). Path. [ad. mod.L. ano- 
rexia (also commonly used), a. Gr. dvopegia, f. 
dv privative + dpéy-ev to reach after, desire. Cf. Fr. 
anorexte.| Want of appetite; ‘inappetency.’ J. 

1598 Sy_vesTER Furies 450 (D.) Then the Anorexie, Then 
the Dog-hunger or the Bradypepsie. 1650 Baxter Sazvts 
Rest iv. vi, These are sick of the anorexia, and apepsy, they 
have neither appetite nor digestion. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 
I. 329 We bade adieu to anorexy, felt Afnc santas now. 

Anorganic (engigenik), a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
avépyav-os (see below) + -1c.] = LyoRGANIC. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorganognosy (£nfuging'gnési). [f.as next 
+Gr. yvwors knowledge.] Scientific study of in- 
organic bodies. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Anorganography (-¢grafi). [f as next+ 
Gr. -ypadia writing.] Description of inorganic 
bodies. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Anorganology (-¢'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. dvdp- 
‘yav-os without organs +-(0)LOGY; negative form 
(av priv.) of ORGANoLoGY.] That one of the two 
great divisions of Natural Science which relates to 
inorganic objects, and phenomena explicable by 
mechanical and chemical principles. 

1876 tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. 1, 6 Anorganology, or the 
Science of Anorvgana (Mineralogy, Geology, Meteorology, 


&c.) fbid. 1. v. 102 In the whole of Anorganology. .all phe- 
nomena are said to be explicable merely by mechanism. 


+ Anormal (Aing1mil), a. Ods. [a. Fr. anormal, 
vatiant of axomal, found as early as 13thc., ad. 
med.L. anormalus (sometimes ‘rectified’ to axzor- 
malis), a corruption of andmalus, a, Gr. dvwpados 
(see ANOMALOUS), due to confusion with orma a 
rule, and explained as f. Gr. @ priv.+ #orma. In 
Eng. it has been taken as f. L. @ away from + 
norma, referred to L. abuormis, and refashioned 
after it as ABNORMAL.] = ABNORMAL. 

1835 Hostyn Dict. Med., Anormad, without rule. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V1. 476/1 Duméril and Bibron..consider the 
chameleons and the geckos as two groups absolutely anor- 
mal. 1850 Mat. Encycl. 1X. 161 Upon a form so anormal 


[the orn ithorhyncus] conjecture was busy. 1853 Mayne £.2f. 
Lex., Anornal..the same as abnormal. 
+Anormality («ngimzliti). Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] = ABNORMALITY. 
1836-39 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 11.695 Anormalities in 
developement, bid. 722/1 The doctrine of .. anormality in 
the developement of the malformed parts. 


+ Ano‘rn,v. Ods.; also 4-5 aourn, anowrn(e, 
enourn(e, 5 aorne, 4-6anourn, 6annorn. [a. OFr. 
adrne-r, aourne-r:~L. adorna-re;, in later Fr. 
adorner, AporN. By identification of A- pref. 7 with 
A- pref. 2, of which the full form bef. a vowel was 
an- (sec AN- pref. 1), a-ourne was erron, expanded 
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into az-ourne, and this again after analogy of Fr. 
words in ev (often az- in AFr. and Eng.) was 
frequently made ENORN. Amozrnz was further con- 
fused with the infinitive aszour-en, contr.azozr-2, of 
vb. ANouRE ‘adore, honour,’ the confusion being 
facilitated by the fact that the senses come into 
contact, since to adorz is a common form of 
honouring. See ANOURE, ADORN, and ADORE.] 
To deck, dress, trim ; = ADORN. 

¢1380 in Rel. Ant. 1. 9/1 Dextrotirium, a ty of golde 
anornyng the ryght arme. 1382 Wyciir Gen. xxiv. 47 Eer 
ryngis to anourne [v. 7. honoure, ourne] the face of hir. 
1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle ww. xx. (1483) 66 He.. that aourned 
the with grene. ax450 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 39 Suche 
pompe and pride to aorne suche a carion as is youre body. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 29/4 The holy ghoost hath aourned 
the hevenes. 1494 Fasyan vi. cxciv. 198 She anourned her 
in moste costly and shewynge aparayl. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Aen (W. de W.) 1. iv. (1506) 44 The soule the whiche is 
annorned and ennobled with all vertues. 1530 Patscr. 432/2, 
I anourne, I beautyfe or make more pleasaunt to the eye. 
Fe aorne..Whan a woman is anourned with ryche ap- 
pareyle. 1558 Br. Watson 7 Sacram. xxvii. 172 AS the 
husbande anorneth and decketk. his wyfe. 

§ By confusion with ANouRE: To worship, do 
reverence to. 

1382 WyciiF Gez. xxxiiiL 1 Whanne the same maner bei 
hadden anowrned, the laste Joseph and Rachel anowryden 
[Vulg. adorassent ..adoraverunt; 1388 worschipid]. 

+ Ano‘rnament. O/s. Also 4 anournement, 
5-6 -ament, 6 enournament, annourneament. 
See also ANOUREMENT. [f. prec.+-MENT.] Adorn- 
ment, decoration, ornamentation. 

c 1325 £. E. Aliit. P. B. 1290 Pe hous & pe anournementes. 
1494 Fapyan v1. clxxvi. 174 Relyques and anournamentes 
or ornamentes belongynge to the same, 1541 Richmond. 
Wrlds (1853) 21 The reparacion of and annourneament of the 
quere, 1611 SPEED /V7ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi.(1632) 1033 Jowellys, 
Plate, and other anornaments of our Parish Churches. 

+Ano'rned, ///. a. Ods.; also 5 aourned, 
anourned. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = ADORNED. 

1481 Caxton Jfyrr. Prol. 1 Fair and Aourned volumes. 
1513 DoucLas neis vi. x. 87 Thair lyfe illuminat and 
anornit cleir. r 

+ Ano'rning, v4/. sb. Ods.; also anourn., 
anowrn-, enourn-, honournyng (!). [f. ANORN 
+-ING1.] Adorning, decking, decoration. 

1382 Wyctiir Gex. ii. 1 Heuene and erthe and al the 
anowrnyng [1388 ournement] of hem, — Esther ii. 12 Alle 
thingus that to wymmenys enournyng [zv. 7, honournyng] 
pertende. 1529 Reg. Test. Ebor. 1X. 444 To the anornyng 
of one litle chapell. 


Anorth (anj-1p), adv., prop. phr., rare—'. [f. 
A prep.4+NortH.] On the north; northward. 


1809 J. Bartow Columns, 1. 289 Anorth from that broad 
gulph .. A happier hemisphere invites thy view. 

Anorthic (énjrpik), a. Cryst. [mod. f. Gr. 
dv priv. +6p0-és straight, right+-1ce.] Irregular 
in crystallization; applied to all crystals which 
do not fall under one of the more regular sys- 
tems; called also doubly oblique, triclinic, tetarto- 
prismatic. 

1864 Reader 438/2 That the crystals included in the oblique 
and anorthic systems are formed by the combination of 
hemihedral and tetartohedral forms of the prismatic system. 
1869 Puiturs Vesuy. x.276 The sixth system, called anorthic, 
or doubly oblique, has its three axes unequal, and neither of 
them perpendicular to another. 


Anorthite (&njupsit). J/. [f. Gr. dv priv. + 
ép6-ds straight +-ITE; named by Rose in 1823.] 
‘Lime-feldspar,’ a mineral placed by Dana in the 
Feldspar group of Unisilicates, and occurring in 
small triclinic or ‘anorthic’ glassy crystals. 

3833 Lyex. Elem. Geol, \1865) 590 Anorthite, so called 
from the oblique interfacial angles of its rhomboidal prisms. 


1869 Prituips Vesev, x. 288 Christianite or Anorthite occurs 
in ejected blocks on Somma in cavities of dolomite. 

|| Anorthopia (enpipopid). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dy priv. + ép0-os straight +-wmla vision, f. dy, 
am-a eye, face.] Obliquity of vision, squinting. 

1849-52 Topp Cyci. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1462/2 Children who 
show evidences of anorthopia. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorthoscope (&nf1poskoup). [mod. f. as 
prec. + -oxon-os observer.] An optical toy for 
viewing distorted figures drawn on a rotating disk. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sc. (1865) I. 114 Anorthoscope, the 
name given by M. Plateau of Brussels, to an instrument .. 
intended to produce a peculiar kind of anamorphoses by 
means of two discs rotating rapidly one before the other. 

| Anosmia (Znp'smii). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
av priv. + dcny smell.] Loss of the sense of smell. 

x811 Hoorer Med. Dict., Anosmtia, a loss of the sense of 
smelling. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 291 A case of anosmia 
occurring after a blow received upon the occiput. 

Anosphresy (ng‘sfrisi). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
anosphrésia, §. Gr. av priv. + 6oppyat-s smell, f. vb. 
stem doppa-iv- smell.] = prec. 

[x839 Hooper Med. Dict., Anosphresia, loss of the sense 
of smell.] 7853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Anosphresia, term for 
the absence or loss of the sense of smell; anosphresy. 

Anote, var. ANNOTE v. Ods. 

Another (inv'Sa1), a., prov. (and adv.) [orig. 
separately av other (often a nother, rarely a other), 
and really two words, =a second, a remaining, a 
different. In OE. dz not being yet weakened to 
the ‘indef, article,’ éder was used by itself, as still 


ANOTHER. 


in the plural other, absolutely others. See OTHER. ] 

I. A second, further, additional. (Avorher is dis- 
tinguished from ‘fhe other, in that, while the 
latter points to the remaining determinate member 
of a known series of two or more, azother refers 
indefinitely to ay further member of a series of 
indeterminate extent; it is not therefore applied 
to the determinate second of two.) 

1. One more, one further ; originally a second of 
two things; subsequently extended to anything 
additional or remaining beyond those already con- 
sidered ; az additional. 

a. with sb. expressed. (PI. other.) 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Axel. & Arc. 144 And sawe a nopere ladye 
proude and nuwe. ¢ 1385 — L.G, l’.594 And woldealgates 
han a nother [v.7. another, a-nothir, an othir] wif. ¢1400 
Destr. Trey xv. 7038 Anober brother of bo bold to pe buerne 
rode. c1gzg WrntToun Crov, vil, vi. 302 Dis Alane.. Ane 
opir Dowchtyr had. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. i. 3 Nowe he 
takithe an other arowe, and wolle shete a3en. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich. JI/, \.i. 150 Clarence hath not another day to liue. 
1604 Hieron Wés. I. 569 Shew me but one commande- 
ment To proue an other sacrament. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No.2? 2 The Gentleman next in esteem among us is another 
Batchelor. 1849 Macauray Hist. Exg. I. 528 Another fugitive 
was Richard Goodenough. 1870 Jevons Elem. Log. xxiii. 
194 Another example of this kind. A/od. Try another pear. 
Discovery of another asteroid. 

b. with sb. understood. (PI. others.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 1685 Ane [manere of dede] es 
bodily ded.. Ane other gastely, be thred endeles. 1377 
Lancet. P. P72. B. Prol, 185 Thou3 we culled pecatte, 3ut sholde 
per come another. a xq2z2 Henry V in Ellis Orig. Lett. un. 
32 I. 75 We send a Lettre to our Cosin y® Bysshop of Exce- 
tre... and a noper to y® Bysshop of Lincoln. 1553 Upatt: 
Roister D..v, RX. If it were an other but thou, it were a 
knaue. Jf. Ye are an other your selfe, sir. 1590 SHAKS. 
Com. Err... i.52 Dro. Haue at you with a Prouerbe, Shall 
I set in my staffe. Lace. Haue at you with another, that’s 
when? can you tell? 1605 — AZacé, 1v. i. 118 Another yet? 
a seauenth? Ile seenomore. 1749 Fiecpinc Tome Jones 1x. 
vi.(D.)* You mistake me, friend. .1 only said your conclusion 
was anon sequitur.’ ‘You are another,’ cries the sergeant. 
1882 Boston Lit. World 3 June 184/3 The argument of it is 
simply ‘You're another’—a retort in dignified manner to 
those British critics who, etc. 

ce. Such another: another of the same sort. 

1300 Cursor M, 1942 For nakins chaunce Sal i ta sulk a 
noiber wengance. 1553 Upatt Rozster D. ui. v, Pay the 
like hire, I will make you suchean other. 1599 SHaks. Much 
Ado 111.iv. 87 Yet Benedicke was such another, and now is 
he become aman. od. I never saw such another. 

2. fig. A second in effect, though not in name or 
intention; a second in likeness of character or 
attributes ; a counterpart to. 

€1577 Hettowes Gueuara’s Epist. 1. 113, I bewaile the 
death of my friend which is another my selfe. 159 SHAKS. 
Two Gent. 11.1, 119 A Ladder, quaintly made of Cords.. 
Would serue to scale another Hero’s towre, 1599 — J/uch 
Ado v. iv. 62 Another Hero! Nothing certainer. J/od. That 
boy will be another Nelson some day. __ 

II. Not this, not the same, a different. 

3. By giving prominence to the fact that this 

is zo¢ that already considered: A different. 


a. with sb. expressed. 

c1z25 St. Margarete (1866) 74 He was al out of rede As he 
wer in anober wordle. 1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. xi. 4 If he that 
cometh prechith anothir Crist .. or if 3e taken anothir spirit. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6628 Anon to anothir side naitly he 
dryuys. a 1520 Alyrr. Our Ladye 8 The better wyll he be 
aduysed, or he blame an other mannes studdy. 1611 Bisre 
Prov. xxvii. 2 Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
owne mouth. 1687 Lapy Russett Le#t. I. lii.127, I am glad 
you find cause to be of another mind. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 96 ?6 To go among quite another People. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 549 ?3 Preparing..foranother world. 1808 Scorr 
Marm.vi.xx, Another sight had seen that morn..And Flod- 
den had been Bannockbourn! 1883 Lp, GRANVILLE S/. 272 
Fari. 18 June 2/2, I hear that question is to be asked in 
another place [czrcusmlocutron for the House of Commons] 
by Mr. Warton. 

b. with sb. not expressed. 

Mod. This towel will not do; give me another. Ask him 
to give you another for it. 

c. esp. of persons: Another person, some one 
else, any one else. (In this sense avother has oss. 


another’s ; #/. others, foss. others’. 

1340 Ayend. 155 Huanne hi eft yzyeb anobrene pet ine 
anopre stat dep manie guodes. c1400 Afo/. Lod/. 3 Pus seip 
an oper. 1526 ‘ViNDALE Cod. iii. 13 If enyman have a quarrel 
toanother. — A/att. xi. 3 Arte thou he that shall come: or 
shall we loke for another? 1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. ii. (1873) 2 
And blaze from..the least spark of another's knowledge. 
1632 SANDERSON 12 Sevm. 14 Taught him his lesson, not to 
despise anothers infirmity. 752 J. Gitt Trinity iv. 82 The 
Father has life in himself; he does not owe his being to 
another. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 41 There, where I hoped 
myself to reign.. There, in my realm .. Another! 

4. Different in effect; different in character, 


though the same in substance. - 

1382 Wycur 1 Sam. x. 6 Thow shalt be chaungid into 
another man [so in all versions. — Ga/.i. 6 Another euan- 
gelie, which is not another. 1611 z6/d., An other [Gr. €zepov] 
gospel which yet is not another [Gr. @AAo]. 1588 BERNARD 
Terence(N.) Heis nowe becomeanother man. 1877 BRocKETT 
Cross & Cresc. 87 From that time I became another man. 

5. Const. than (from catachr.). 

21656 UssHer Sevm. in Southey Comonpl. Bk. Ser. u. 
(1849) 98 Neyther is the church reformed in our dayes, 
another church than that .. deformed in the dayes of our 
fore-fathers, 1867 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 1. 642 Either the 
Anlaf here spoken of was another person from Olaf or, ete 
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III. With ove. 

6. Contrasted explicitly with ove. (In both prce. 

main scnses, but cspecially I1.) With or without 
sb. expressed. 

a. Of ¢wo things from an indefinite number. 

1297 R. GLouc. 379 A Jond ygranted were To a inan to bere 
peruore a certeyn rente,. And anober com & bode inore. 
1377 Lanoi. P. Pt. B. 1. 256 A penyworth for an othre. 
1528 Perxins Profit. Bk iv. §295 The exchange ..of one 
intire thing for an other intire thing. 1591 Suaks. Two 
Gent. u. iv. 191 Euen as one heate, another heate expels, 
Or as one naile, by strength driues out another. 1713 
Lond. § Country Brew. (1743) 114 One Man’s Mistake is 
another’s Gain, 1876 J. Parker Peracé. 1. xvii. 280 The in- 
finity of God is one thing, and our knowledge of that infinity 
is another. Prové. One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

b. Of two things only, when their mutual posi- 
tion is undefined. In this case ¢he other is now 
commonly used. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1x. i. (1495) 345 Passynge 
fro one ende toa nother. 1413 Lypc, Pylg7. Sowle v. xiii. 
(1483) 104 Sette full of saphyres fro one ende to another. 
ts9o SHaks. Com. irr. v. 1.425 Now let’s go hand in hand, 
not one before another. 1615 CrookE Body of M/ax 379 Aper- 
tion and opening of two vessels one into another. 1742 
Ricuarpson Panicle 111. 320 Sir Jacob sat aghast, looking 
at one, and at another, and at me, each in Turn. 

c. Of a series taken two by two. 

1413 Lypc. Ae Sowle wm. v. (1483) 54 This bocher lepte 
fro one to another. 1490 Caxton /:ueydos x. 39 Yolus 
made to come the foure windes to gyder one ayenst another. 
r6or1 Suaks. Ad’'s Well ww. i. 20 We must euery one be a 
man of his owne fancie, not to know what we speak one to 
another, 1673 Cave Prinz. Chr. in. ii. 281 Two or three 
stories one still under onother. 17x Appison Sfect. No.8 
?7, I plied her from one Room to another with all the 
Galantries I could invent. 1850 Maurice Aor. § Met. Phil. 
I, ili, § 239 He taught it to one and another. A/od. They 
marched in Indian file, one after another. 

A. One with another: (a) added each to the 
Others as they come; all together, all alike; (d) 
taken on the average, so that the excess of one 
supplies the deficiency of another. 

1539 Bisce(‘Great’) Ps. xlix.2 Highand Low, Richand Poor, 
one with another. 1598 Suaxs. J/erry JV. i. 118 He loves 
. both young and old, one with another, 1633 HoweEtt Le?é. 
(1650) I. 350 This gravity, reservedness and tergiversations 
of his, have turned rather to his prejudice than advantage, 
take one with another. 1677 YARRANTON Eng. /inprov, 27 
It is not worth sixteen years Purchase all England over, 
one place with another. 37od. Taken one with another, they 
may fetch thirty shillings a-head. 

7. Hence, one another, as a compound reci- 
procal pronoun not separated byverb or prep. (Said 
of two or more). With oss. one another's, but 

_ In this case cach other's is oftener used. 

1526 Tinpate Ga/. vi. 4 Beare ye one anothers burthen 
{Wycuir, others charges] and so fulfill the lawe of Christ. 
1598 Suaxs. Merry IV’. 1, 1.257 When wee are married, and 
haue more occasion to know one another. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. w. 506 These two Imparadis’t in one anothers arms, 
1711 App1son Sfect. No.3 25 Bags of Money were piled 
upon one another. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 400 #5 Such 
friendly Thoughts and Concerns for one another. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1,17 Such [actions] as feadto 
the destruction of one another. Zod. ‘See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!’ 

+IV. adv. (perhaps orig. neut. sing. of adj.) 

+ 8. A different thing; differently, otherwise. Ods. 

1205 Lay. 724 3et ich ou sigge on ober [1250 an ober]. 
1297 K. GLouc. 444 Po be Kyng was ded hys vncle, anoper 
he bo3te do. a 1300 Havelok 1395 Avelok thouthe al another. 
¢1300 Beket 540 That he scholde another do. 

+ Ano'ther-gaines, 2. Oés. [A corruption 
of ANOTHERKINS or ANOTHER-GATES, or a mixture 
of the two.) Of another kind. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia (1622) 152 If my father had not plaid 
the hasty foole.. I might haue had another-gaines husband 
then Dametas. 

+ Ano'ther-gates, a. Obs. [orig. genitive case, 
‘of another gate,’ i.e. of another way, manner, or 
fashion: see GATE.] Of another fashion or sort, 
of a different kind. 

1594 Lyty J/oth. Bonibie 1,(N.) Bringing up another-gates 
marriage. 1631 SANDERSON 21 Serv. Ad Aul. i. (1673)7 That, 
I ween, is another-gates matter. 1693 W. RoBERTSON Phra- 
seol, Gen, 891 "Tis another-gates matter, than to mock and 
slight me so. 

Ano‘therguess, z. arch.; also 7 -ghess, -gess. 
{a phonetic reduction of axothergets for ANOTHER- 
GATES: cf. dless- for blets-ten, best for bctsl, etc. 
The spelling -gwess suggests a wrong derivation.] 
Of another sort or kind. 

1625 Howe et Lets, I. ix. § 4, I wish you anothergets wife 
then Socrates had. 1644 /did. (1726) 90 Algiers is another- 
gess thing now than she was then. 1690 SHADWELL A mor. 
Bigot ui. 268 She has made another guess choice. 1690 
Dryven Amfphitr., The truth on’t is, she’s anotherghess 
Morsel than old Bromia. 1762 Foote Oraéors ut. (1767) 61 
This is anotherguess matter, because why, the head is con- 
cerned. 1837 T. Hook Fuck Brag 196 He was as they say 
“quite another guess sort of man’ from what he had been. 
1868 Brownine Aing 6 Bk. ry. 1498 Anotherguess tribunal 
than ours here. 

+ Ano'therguise, a. Os. rare. [a plausible 
but erroneous ‘emendation’ of ANOTHERGUESS, as 
iff. ANorHeR +Guise.] Of another kind. 


1727 ArsutHnor Join Bull 92 |t used to goanother-guise 
manner in thy time. 


+ Ano'therkins, 2. O¢s. or dial. [orig. geni- 


, 
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tive casc ‘of another kin or kind’: cf. a/dzzs, cte.] 
Of another or a different kind or character. 

1863 Atkinson Hhitéy Gloss., Anotherkins, different, of 
another mould. ‘ He was anotherkins body to the other man.’ 

Ano'therness. wonce-wd. [f. ANotifER + 
-NESS: Cf. oneness.) Willercnce, non-identity. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. (1617) 84 Voth a selfesame- 
nesse and also an anothernesse (if I may so tearme then). 

+ Ano'ther-while, #47. Obs. [cf. evewhile.] 
At another time. 

1648 Symmons } fnd. Chas. /, 118 The poor innocent Bells 
.. must be... turned into Guus, that they may be another 
while instruments of destruction. 

Anotta, anotto, variants of ANaTTA. 

Anough, obs. form of ENovucn. 

+ Anow'r, 54. Ods. [Orig. a var. of onour, honour, 
a. OFr. onor, anor, anur; but influenced by the 
confusion between ovour-cn to honour, and azour-en 
to adore, worship. See ANourge v. aud Honovr.]} 
H{onour, reverence, worship. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 149 God haththe don gret anour, cr 
Rol. & Vernagn (1836) 3 Jhesu.. bit the sende with michel 
anour After Charls, 

+Anow re, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 aoure, -ri, anuri, 
3-5 anoure, 4~5 anowre. [repr. two OlFr. vbs., 
1. anore-r, anure-r, onure-r, onoure-r, also written 
honore-r, honure-r, honour-er:—L. hondrd-re to 
Honour. 2. adre-r, atire-r, aoure-r:—L. adora-re, 
later Fr. adorer, Eng. Avorn, of which the orig. 
adopted form a-ouve was, by confusion of A- pref. 7 
with A- pref. 2 (of which the full form was An- 

pref. 1), expanded into az-oure ; and, as the senses 
of honour and adore meet in that of worship, the 
two vbs. were completely identified in ME. For 
further confusion with ANORN, see that word. Be- 
fore 1500 the Fr. forms were refashioned as /ov0(2)r- 
er, ado(u)rer, and ado(u)rner, and the Eng. followed, 
as honour, adoiu)re, and ado(u)ru.) To Abore, 
worship, reverence, or honour. 

c1zs0 Kent. Serm. in O. E. A/isc. 26 Pet hi wolden gon for 
to hynean-uri. c1260 A Sarvmnn in £. E. P. (1862) 6 Anourip 
god and holi chirch. ¢ 1305 St. Kath, 32 ibid. go Pat here 
godes nobing nere*pat hi aourede hem to. ¢1315 SitorE- 
uAM 96 3if thou annourest God ary3t. 1340 Ayend, 135 Yef 
pou wilt lyerni God to bidde and to aouri arizte. ¢ 1382 
Wycuir Gen. xix. 1 He..3ede to mete with hem, and 
anourede (v. . honowride ; 1388 worschipide; Vulg. adora- 
vit] bowide into the erthe. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thorut, 
MS, 21 O blyssed Godd .. pay anourene be. 

* By confusion with ANouRNE: To adorn, to 
deck. 

¢ 1440 Loneticu Graal 1. 425 Zit was that schip.. Anoured 
with diuers iowellis, 

+Anowrement. O¢s. Also 4-5 anour-, 
enour-, 5 enor-. [corruptly for aournement AN- 
ORNAMENT: see prec.] =ADORNMENT, ORNAMENT. 

¢1382 Wycur Esther ii. 3 And take thei wymmen enour- 
mentis [v. ~ wymenus ournemens]. 1405 Lay Folks’ Afass- 
Bk., B. P.ii. 65 Boke or chales, vestiment, lyght or towelle, 
or any other anourment. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 383 My lecher- 
ouse anourement of myn heere. 1513 Brapsuaw S¢. liere. 
154 The people .. Gaue diuers enormentes unto this place. 

Anourn(e, anowrne, obs. var. ANORN, ADORN. 

Anourous (Aniieras, anau‘res), @. Zool.; also 
anurous. [f. Gr. dy priv.+ovtp-4 tail+-ous. The 
teg. transliteration of the Gr. is anzr-ous, but 
anour-ous is in common use.] ‘Tailless. Applied 
to Amphibia, like the frog and toad, and (less 
correctly) to brachyurous crustacea, like the crab. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 487/1. The Anurous or Tailless Ba- 
trachians, having no tails except in their young state, in- 
cluding frogs and toads. 1875 O. Schmidt's Doctr. Descent 
ili. 57 The crabs, or anourous crustacea, are raised by sundry 
characteristics above their long-tailed congeners. 

+ A’nous, 2. Obs. rare—1, [f. L. an-us vent + 
-0U8.] = ANAL. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. yu. 277 The anous Vessels 
allotted to the Spleen. 

+ Ano‘ven, a/v. Obs. Forms: 1 on ufan, 3 
on-, anuven, 3-5 anoven. [f. AN frcef.+ufan 
adv. ‘up, above’ (=Ger. ode), properly dative 
case of uf- (Goth. wf) ‘up, upward. Avn-ufan, 
anoven, was thus nearly a synonym of 4(¢.-zfan, 
boven, a-bove: cf. on-foran, afore, and 6e-foran, 
before. Superl. anovenast.] 

1. Above, atop. 

a1000 Fudith 252 Ar don Se him se ezesa on ufan sate. 
a3300 A. J/orn 624 On his swerde Anouen at pan orde. 
¢ 1320 Cast, Love 712 The thridde hue an ovenast Over 
wryeth all. ¢1430 fol. Kel. & L. Poems 188 Clappe we of 
the hevedes anoven o the grene. 

2. Onward in time, after. 

a1230 St. Juliana 53 Neauer mare her on uuen, ¢1230 
Ancr. R. 236 Uorte tenten evermore on vuen swuch manere 
sunne, 

+ Ano’venon, /rcf. and adv. Obs. 3-4; also 
anovenan, anuvenan, anufene. [f. ANUVEN + 
an, ON: cf, up-on, and quot. a 1300 in ANOVEN 1. 
The form anufenc is perh.a weakening of avufen-an 
through anufen-en, as in abulan, abuten, abule.] 

A. prep. On from above, down upon. 

1205 Lay. 26051 Pe eotend smat ber anouenan. /did. 16432 

Pa cristine men cumen heom anufene. ¢ 1300 A. <i UZs. 2233 
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Tholome smot Hardapilon, helm and basnet, on ovenon 
€1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 3430 Bohort hit king Glorion, His right 
schuldir anouen on. 

B. adv. Up above. 

a 1300 Floris 4 fl. 232 On pe tur auouenon Is a char- 
bugle ston. 

+ Ano’veward, adv. and prep. Obs. 3-4. Also 
anoue-, anou-, ano-, anuward. [f. AN prep. on 

+ OE. ufeweard upward : cf. ANOVEN.] 
A. adv, Towards the top, upward, away up. 
€1305 Sf, Swithin 111 Anoneward per lip aston. ¢1350 
Leg. Kood (1871) 25 A-nowarde he sayh a jong smal child. 
¢ Sez Sir Fern, 5581 Yo Gauter panne a smot A strok 
-. Rij3t on pe hcued anoueward, & clef ys helm 
B. prep. 

l. Of position: Towards the top of, high upon. 

a 1300 Leg. Kood (1871) 24 Pe child .. pat pou isci3 a noue- 
ward pe tre. ¢1305 St. Acuedm 331 A cold welle & fair ber 
sprong: anoueward pis doune. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl. 3323 
‘The hors hem lay anoward. 

2. Of direction: Upon, on the top of. 

1297 R. Guouc, 186 Anowarde pe helm pen oper he smot. 
Anoy(e, obs. form of ANNoy. 

Anoysance, variant of ANNUISANCE. 

Anp,, in earlier spelling often used for AsP-. 

+ Anpey'n, v. Obs. rare. [erroneous cxpansion 
of earlier afeyne, APAIN, a. OF r. aperne-r, f. a to 

+ feine punishment, trouble:—L. fawa penalty: 
sce AN- pref. 5.] refl. To put onesclf to trouble, 
exert oneself, try with all one’s might. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 665 Firumbras..anpeynedem panne 
bor3 al byng‘ erle O{lyuer] berto slee. /6¢d. 2947 Anpeyny 
we ous our felawe to fette ! pat ys among ys fos. 

Anpyre, obs. form of Eurire. 
tAcnred, a. Oés.1-3. Also 1 dnréd, 3 anrad. 
[{f. OF. 42 one +rved counsel, purpose.) I{aving 
a single aim or object, constant, steadfast. 

¢ xo00 /ELrric Gen. xli. 25 Dis swefen ys Anr&de. ¢1175 
Lamé, Hom. 115 He scal..beon on erfednesse anred and 
edmod on stilnesse. ¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 228 So treouliche and 
so ueste ilimed mid lim of anrad [v.7. ancre] luue. 

+ Anredly, -liche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] With singleness of heart, steadfastly. 

¢12z00 Trin. Coll. fiom. 61 Bute we turnen to gode anrad- 
liche, he wile his swerd drajen. 
+Anrednesse. Oés. 1-3. Also 1 dnred., 
3 onred-. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] Singlencss of aim, 
unanimity ; constancy, steadfastness. 
¢885 K. ELFRED Ores. v. iii. § 3 Hi heora 4nradnesse ze- 
heoldan him betwenan. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 107 Instantia 
boni operis, pet is anrednesse godes werkes. ¢ 1230 Avicr. 
R. 250 Hu god ts onrednesse of luue, and onnesse of heorte. 
| Ansa (2'nsa), //. anse. Formerly angli- 
cized (through Fr.) as anse, -s. [L. azsa handle (of 
a vessel, tool).] A name applied to the appa- 
tent ends of Saturn’s ring seen projecting like two 
handles beyond the disk of the planet. 

1665-6 Pid. Trans. 1. 155 The present Figure of his 
Anses or Ring. 1721 Baitey, Ansae, Anses, are -he various 
positions of the ring of Saturn, which sometimes appear like 
Handles tothe Body of that Planet. 1876 Cuampers Astron. 
246 Saw both one ansa and the ball [of Saturn] flattened. 

+A-nsal, a. Obs. rare. [prob. ad. med.L. *az- 
sal-is two-handled, whence, used both ways, double. 
Cf. Cotgr. 1611 ‘uw fol a deux anses, an equivoca- 
tion, a word, etc. of double meaning.’] Cutting 
both ways, two-cdged. 

1541 R. CorLanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The other 
{cultelere] is [called] Ansall bycause it 1s made in maner of 
aswerde cuttynge on both sydes. /é/d., Openynge made 
with a knyfe ansall to drawe out the rottennes. 

+ Avnsated, 7//. a. Obs.—° [f. L. ansat-us pa. 
pple. of ansd-re, f. ANsA.] ‘ Having handles, or 
something in the form of handles.’ J. 

Ansegnie, ansenzie, obs. Sc. ff. Ensien. 
Anserated (znsérltéd), ppl. a. Her. Of 
across: Having the extremities cleft and terminated 
(orig.) in the heads of serpents, (subseq.) of eagles, 
lions or other animals. 

1678 R. Homme Armory . v. § 90 He beareth Gules a Cross 
Anserated, Argent. 1859 WoxcEsTER, Auscrated cross. 

Anserine (x‘nsérain), a. [ad. L. anserin-us, 
f. azser goose: sce -INE.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a goose. 
1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 689 The patd de foie gras is the 
diseased anserine liver stuffed with truffles. a 18g5 Hoop 
Forget. xi, No anserine skin would rise thereat, It’s the 
cold that makes Him shiver! 1855 Owen Shel. § Teeth 65 
The swan and other anserine birds. 

2. As the goose is conventionally (though crro- 
neously) a type of unintelligence: Stupid, silly. 

1858 Hotmes Aut. Breaks. T. (1865) 91 If you expect me 
to hold forth in a ‘scientific’ way about my tree-loves .. you 
are an anserine individual 
Anserous (zx nséres), a. [f. L. anser + -OUS ; 
there was no L. anserdsus,; cf. frscosus, silvosus, cte.] 
Gooselike, stupid, silly ;= ANSERINE 2. 

1826 Syp. Suitu Is. 1859 11. 98/2 Can any be so anserous 
as to suppose, etc.? 1842 — Leéf., He is anserous and asi- 
nine. 1879 Trxth No. 125. 642/2 If people are sufficiently 
anserous to rely on the babble. _ 

Ansete, variant of Anps.tT a. Ods. hostile. 
+A-nsin(e. Oés. Alsoiansion, -sfen,-sin, -syn. 
[f. Ax- pref. 1+ OE. s/n, syn, sight, f. séom to see.) 


ANSPESSADE. 
1. Sight, face, aspect. (Only in OE.) 


¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 27 Beforan dine ansyne. 

2. A sight, a thing seen. (Only in OE.) 

c885 K. AELrreD Oros. vi. vii, Sed ansin weard mycel 
wundor Romanum. 

3. A looking for, longing, desire, want. 

axo00 Jetr. Ps. cxlii. 6 SwA eorpan bip ansy'n weteres. 
a1400 Dame Strith MS. Digby No. 86. 167 (Halliw.) As 
povre wif that falleth in ansine. 

Anslaight. A variant of ONSLAUGHT. ?a mis- 
print, supposed archaism, or affected form. 

1619 FLETCHER JZ, Thomas u. ii, I do remember yet that 
anslaight, thou wast beaten, And fledst. 

| Anspessa‘de. [Fr. /ansfessade erron. for 
lanspessade, lancespessade, ad. It. lancia spezzata 
broken lance; applied originally, it is said, to a 
cavalier, who, on his horse being killed under him, 
was made a petty officer in the foot. See Littré.] 

1751 CuamBers Cycl,, Anspessades or Lanspessades, a kind 
of inferior officers in the foot, below the corporals. 1800 
CoveripcE Wallenstein n. ili, note, Anspessade..a soldier 
inferior to a corporal but above the sentinels. 

+ Anstand, v. Os. Also 1 andstand-an. 
[f. ANbD- against+Sranp. OE. and-, anstandan, 
is cogn. w. Goth. azdstandan, OHG. zxtstantan, 
mod.G, extstehen.] To withstand, resist. 

aio Rule of St. Bex. 1 (Bosw.) Andstandende ongean. 
1297 R. Giouc. 267 Ajen be Deneys to anstond. 

+Ansulary, 2. Os. rare—'. [f. L. avsitla, 
dim. of avzsa handle +-ary.] Of or pertaining to 
handles, handle-like. 

1664 Power Erp. Philos. Pref. 4 The secondary Planets of 
Saturn and Jupiter and his ansulary appearances. 

Answer (a'nsai), sb. Forms: 1 and-, ond- 
swaru, -suaru, 2 ondswore, 2-3 andsware, 
-swere, 3 endswere, sensware, enswere, 3-4 
onswere, 3-5 answare, 3-7 answere, -uer(e, 4 
answar, -suar, vnswere, (on-, ansquare, -quer), 
5 on-, aunsware, 5-6 aunswer(e, 6 answeare, 
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4- answer. [OE. andswaru, cogn. with OS. azz- 
swér, OFris. (ontswer) ondser, ON. andsvar, 
annsvar, Dan, and Sw.ansvar, OTeut.*andsward-; 
f. and- against, in reply +*sward- affirmation, 
swearing, f. OTeut. *swarjan, Goth. swaran, OE. 
swerian to affirm, swear. The original meaning was 
thus a solemn affirmation made to rebut a charge. ] 

1. A reply made to a charge, whereby the ac- 
cused seeks to clear himself; a defence. sfec. in 
Law, The counter-statement made in reply to a 
complainant's bill of charges. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Coxsc. 5779 Of whilk paisal pan answer 
gyf. c¢1360 Mercy in E. E. P. (1862) 120 Let seo what vn- 
swere constou make. c¢1385 CHaucer LZ. G. WY. 401 To 
dampne a man with-oute answere [v.7. aunswer, ansuere] 
or word. «@x1400 Cov, AZyst. 18 Ded men xul rysyn .. And 
ffast to here ansuere thei xul hem dyth. 1580 Barer Adv. 
A 433 The answere of the defendant, /xtentionis depulsio, 
1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen, VJ, 11, i. 203 Call these foule Offendors 
to their Answeres, x6xx Biste 2 772. iv, 16 At my first 
answer no man stood with me. [So R#em.; TinDAace, 
Genev., answerynge; Wyc ir, Aevised, defence.] 1694 
W. Brown (ttle) The Clerk’s Tutor in Chancery, giving 
true Directions how to draw affidavits, petitions .. bills, 
answers. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict.s.v. Chancery, Ananswer 
generally controverts the facts stated in the bill, or some of 
them, 1876 J. PARKER Paraclefe 1. xili. 201 To the charge 
that Christianity takes a low view of human nature, the 
cross of Christ is the answer of God. . 

2. A reply to an objection rebutting its force; 
a reply in writing or debate, setting forth argu- 
ments opposed to those previously advanced. 

1534 More (¢7t¢e) The Answer to the First Part of the 
Poysoned Booke. 1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 214 If any 
man object... the aunswere is easy to be made. 1612 Woop- 
ALL Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 13 A loving answer to all 
such as shall hereafter find fault with his Book. 1798 WoL- 
cotr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 1V.425 An answer 
is inserted, he answers the answer with blacker inventions. 
1846 L. Locknart (¢/t/ce) An Answer to the Protest of the 
Free Church, A/od. A sufficient answer toall your objections, 

3. A reply (spoken, written, or otherwise given) 
to a question. (The most common use.) 

4800 Beownlf 5713 Grim andswaru. ¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
John xix. g Se hzlend ondsuare ne salde him [Rushzw. 
ondswora]. cx1o000 Ags. G. ibid., Him ne sealde nane and- 
sware. c1160 Hatton G., Nane andswere. c1230 Aucr. R. 
8 Him punched wunder..of swuch onswere. ¢ 1325 Leg. 
Rood (1871) 111 Pe messagers him gaf ansquare. 1375 Bar- 
Bour Bruce 11, 60 Quhen thai hard nane inak ansuer, Thai 
brak the dur. 1580 J. Frampton Foy/. Newes, in Fames I's 
Counteréi, (Arb.) 82 Geuing them continually doubtfull 
answeares. 1601 SHAks, Ad's IVell u. ii. 42, I will bee a 
foole in question, hoping to bee the wiser by your answer. 
1714 Spect, No. 625 »1 The following Letter of Queries, 
with his Answers to each Question. 1850 Lyncu 7/heoph. 
Trin. 5 Yo this question there is no answer. 

4. A reply to an appeal, address, remark, letter, 
etc.; anything said or written in reference to, or 
acknowledgement of, what another has said or 
written ; a response, rejoinder. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 12016 Alls iff pe Laferrd 3fe puss Anndsware 
onn3an pe deofell, 1382 Wvciir rou, xv. 1 A nesshe on- 
swere breketh wrathe, 1388 /ézd. A soft answere brekith ire. 
1400 Lv, Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. i. I. 5 An other lettre 
that I have send to hym agayn of an Answare. a1450 A x7, 
de la Tour (1868) 106 So plesaunt of ansuere unto her hus- 
bonde. 1596 SHaks. Merch. V1. vil. 72 Had you beene as 
wise as bold.. Your answere had not beene inscrold. 1611 
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Biste 3b xix. 16, I called my seruant, and he gaue me no 
answere. 19771 Funzus Lett. liv. 281 His letter to me does 
not deserve an answer. 1859 Tennyson Evid 995 He flung 
a wrathful answer back. ; 

5. The reply to an implied question; decision 
upon a point at issue. 

1466 Mercers’ Accts. in Blades Caxton 151 As for yor 
desire of aunsware of the lordes intent. 1599 Suaks. J/zds. 
.V. iv. 1.143 Is not this the day That Hermia should giue 
answer of her choice? a1842 Tennyson Two Voices 309 
There must be answer to his doubt. 1875 Maine Hest. 
Inst. ii. 42 The Responsa Prudentum—the accumulated 
answers (=judgments in Brehon law) of many successive 
generations of famous Roman lawyers. 

6. The solution of a problem of any kind ; and, 

by extension: Any work solving a problem or per- 
forming an exercise set to test knowledge. 
_ 1592 R. Fiexp (title) Firste Booke of Arithmeticke ; shewe- 
ing the ingenius inventions and figurative operations by 
whiche to calculate the true Solution or Answers to Arith- 
meticall Questions, 1686 I. Speipet (¢7¢/e) An Arithmetical 
Extraction; or, a Collection of 800 Questions with their 
Answers. 1742 BaiLey, Aszswer..the Solution of a Mathe- 
matical Question, an AEnigma, &c. 1881 L, HENstey (¢7¢/e) 
The Scholar’s Arithmetic, with Answers to the Examples, 

7. A practical reply; anything done in return; a 
responsive, corresponding, or resulting action. In 
fencing, the return hit. 

1535 COVERDALE Gen. xli. 16 God shall geue Pharao a pros- 
perous answere, 31602 Suaxs. //anr/. v. ii. 280 If Hamlet 
give the first or second hit, or quit in answer of the third 
exchange. 1611 — Cyw76. v. iii. 79 Great the slaughter is 
Heere made by’th’ Romane; great the answer be Britaines 
must take, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv.64 The answer was 
given by a volley of musketry. : 

8. A re-echoing or reproduction of sounds. 

1869 OusELEY Counterpoint, &c. xix. 152 Essentially the 
answer may be regarded as a transposition of the subject. 
1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 69/2 An answer in music is, in 
strict counterpoint, the repetition by one part or instrument 
of a theme proposed by another. 

9. Comb. answer-jobber, one who makes a trade 
of writing answers, 

71x Switt Barrier Treaty (J.) This race of answer- 
jobbers .. have no Sort of conscience in their dealing. 

Answer, v. Forms: I and-, ond-, -swarian, 
-suarian, -sworian, -swerian, 2 end- andswa- 
rien, -erien, 2-3 an- onswerien, 3 andswaren, 
-eren, ond- onswere(n, un- onsquare, 3-4 an- 
swere(n, 4 aN- on- unswar(e, answer-n, an- 
suerye, 4-5 ansuere, aunswar(e, 4-7 answere, 
5 unswer, 5-7 aun-, awnswer(e, 7 answeare, 4— 
answer. [OE. andswar-ian, direct deriv. of sb. 
andswart (see prec.). Thus, orig. used of rebutting 
a charge or accusation ; its extension to the com- 
mon sense of ref/y is parallel to that of the Gr. 
amoxpiv-eoba, f. amo off+xpiv-ev to judge, con- 
demn, i.e. to get oneself off from judgement ; and 
the L. ve-spondére, {. re- back, undoing + sfondére 
to pledge oneself, undertake a liability, hence to 
rebut a liability or legal obligation.] 

Gen. sign. 1. To make a statement in reply to 
a legal charge; to meet a charge of any kind; to 
be liable so to do, or to suffer the consequences, 
to atone, pay the penalty. I. To speak (write) 
or act, in reply to a question, remark, or expression 
of will or opinion, or in response to a mere sound or 
sign. III. To act in response to an act, imitatively, 
suitably, consequently; to be so constituted as 
to imitate, fit, suit; to be in physical or mental 
conformity or logical consequence to anything. 
Originally ¢z¢r., with dative; but through various 
elisions and levelling of inflexions at length also 
used ¢vavzs. in nearly every sense. 

I. To answer to a charge. 

1. ixtr. To speak in reply or opposition to a 
charge or accusation, to make a rebutting state- 
ment, defend oneself. a. szmply. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Luke xxi. 14 Ne gie fore-denczz huu 
zie ondsuariga [A ushw. ondsworizad]. c1000 Ags. G. ibid., 
Hu ge andswarian. cx1160 //atton G., Andswerien, 1297 
R. Giouc. 194 We be settep day of bys nexte yere, At Rome 
uorto ansuerye. cx1400 Berynu 2092 Graunte me day til to 
morow, that I my3t be avisid To answere forth. 1599 
Suaxs. Much Ado.v. ii. 25 How answer you for your selues ? 
1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 17, § 51 (1876) 35 He.. 
shall aunswere before the steward..if any complaint be 
made, 1687 Lutrrete Brief Rel, (1857) I. 403 Then he was 
ordered immediately to answer over. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. III. 397 That the defendant do answer over, 7e- 
spondeat ouster; that is, put in a more substantial plea. 
Mod. To answer at the bar of public opinion. 

b. with for. To answer charges in regard to ; to be 
responsible or accountable for. 

1384 Wycuir De Eccles. viii. Wks, II]. 357 He shal answere 
for pes soulis pat his children leesen. 1582 Lyy in 4 Cevt. 
Eng Lett. 39 Before whome for myspeache I shal aunswer. 
1600 SHaks. 4. ¥. LZ. v. i. 13 We that haue good wits, haue 
much to answer for. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 263 71, I have 
no outrageous Offence against my own excellent Parents to 
answer for. 1838 Lytton Zed/a i, 6, I answer alone to Allah 
for my motives, . 

2. zztr. To speak or make a statement in behalf 
of another; to undertake responsibility for. spec. 
To stand sponsor (for a child). 


ANSWER. 


andswerie bifore be prest ate fanstone. 1483 CaxTon G. du 
la Tour iijb, How euery good woman ought to ansuere for 
her lord in al thinge. 1611 Biste Ger. xxx. 33 So shall my 
righteousnesse answere for mee. 1762 H. WALPOLE Vertze's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1V. 71 The late king and queen, then 
prince and princess, answered for his son. 

3. éztr. To undertake a responsibility, to guar- 
antee, give an assurance. Const. for. 

1728 Pore Dunc. Advt., I cannot answer but some mis- 
takes may have slipt into [this edition]. 1866 Mrs. GaskELL 
Wives & D. 11. xxi. 326 ‘I'll answer for it Mrs.Goodenough 
saw Molly’... When Miss Browning ‘answered for it’ Miss 
Phoebe gave up doubting. 1881 Daly Tel. 27 Dec., A 
musical monarch, whose tunefulness is answered for by Mr. 
Henry Nordblom. 

4, trans. To make a defence against (a charge); 
hence, b. To give a satisfactory answer for, to 
justify. arch. 

1ss2 Hutoet, Answer an action, or plaint, Dicere cansam. 
c1g90 MarLoweE Faust, (2nd vers.) 124 We were best look that 
your devil can answer the stealing of thissame cup. ¢1680 
BEvERIDGE Seri. (1729) 1. 307 How they will answer it .. at 
the last day I know not. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 125 
The Proprietors could not answer it to the public ..if they 
i me in waiting. : 

. To reply to, meet, or rebut an objection or 
argument. ta. intr. Obs. b. trans. 

cx1305 St. Kath. (in E. E. P. 1862) 33 Mid oper reisouns of 
clergie pat maide preouede also pat here godes noping nere 
.- Pemperour stod and ne coube answerie in non wise. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. v. iv. 161 Whan I haue.. ansewered to bo 
resouns by whiche pou art ymoeued. c1§26 FritH Disput. 
Purg. (1829) 107 Let us see how he answereth the argument. 
1581 CHARKE in Confer. 1v. (1584) F fb, You haue so often 
chalenged vs to answere you an argument, 1635 A. STAFFORD 
Fem. Glory (1869) 81, I determined to answeare his Forgeries. 
Mod, So far as I know, that protest has never been answered. 
No attempt has been made to answer my objections. Some 
theologians of Queen’s College essayed to answer Locke. 

6. To meet the charge in regard to (an act) 
practically ; to suffer the consequences, atone for, 


make amends. a. 7x¢r. Const. for (Zo obs.). 

1297 R.Giouc. 53 3ef ys neuew hadde mysdo.. he scholde 
Onswere to eche mon, x601 SHaks. Fed. C. 1. ii. 85 If it 
were so, it werea grievous fault And grievouslie hath Caesar 
answered for it. 1710 W. MaTHER }'x2g. Maz’s Contp. (1727) 
122 The Husband must answer to his Wive’s Faults; if she 
wrong another ..he must make Satisfaction. 

+b. trans., esp. with zt as obj. Obs. 

1594 SHaks. Rick. [//, 1. ii. 96 Stanley looke to your 
Wife: if she conuey Letters to Richmond, you shall answer 
it. 1625 Donne Seva. cl. Wks. VI. 61 Whosoever is dead in 
that family by thy negligence, thou shall answer the King 
that subject. 1754 SHERLocK Désce. (1759) I. i. 31 If you re- 
ceive not the Light you must answer it. ; 

7. To satisfy a pecuniary claim. +a. 7z¢7. To 
be responsible for payment of the claim. Const. 


of, for. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexxv. 230 The lordes of every 
toun wher suche thyng shold be taxed..shold ansuere to 
the kyng therof. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt, 54a, Tenant in dower 
.. Shall answer for the waste done by a stranger. 

+b. trans. To account to or satisfy (a person) 
of or for the claim; to repay, recompense. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xvii. (1859) 18 By whiche cau- 
cyon he myght bynd hym self for to ansuere me yf that his 
accyon be desalowyd. 1523 Lp. Berners Feiss. 1. cccvili. 
467 We wolde demaunde good hostages and sufficient, to 
answere vs of our horses agayne. 1577 HoLinsHeD Chroz. 
II. 240 The emperour declared plainlie that he would be 
answered for such summes of monie as king Richard had 
taken. 1641 BAKER Cro. (1679) 231/1 That King Richard 
should yearly pay and answer the Duke of all the revenues. 

c. trans. To satisfy (the claim), discharge (a 
debt), pay (the sum legally demanded) ; Aczzce, to 
be sufficient for, meet (a pecuniary liability). 

1s8x LAMBARDE Eivex. u. iv. (1588) 177 Their armour and 
weapon shall be prised, and the same answered to the use 
of the Queenes Maiestie. is96 Suaks. 1 Yen. JV, 1. ili. 185 
This proud King, who studies .. To answer all the Debt he 
owes vnto you. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. ii, His fortunes can- 
not answer his expense. «@ 1626 Bacon Mar. & Uses Com, 
Law 60 The third part must descend to the heire to answer 
guardship. 1710 in Loud. Gaz. mmmmdeclxxiii/3 Officer for 
any refusal or neglect of his Duty, to answer Damages. 
1770 LancHorne Plutarch's Lives (1879) 1. 386/1 A fine 
which his circumstances could not answer. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau f7ill & Valley i. 6 A few shillings..to answer any 
sudden occasion. amet 

© Insenses 8-11 the idea of comfensation is linked 
with that of correspondence; cf. II. 

+8. ¢ranzs. To prove a satisfactory return or equi- 


valent for (an expenditure) ; to repay, recoup. Ods. 

1596 Br. Bartow 3 Ser. Ded. 8x Yet did they not answer 
either the threshers labour, or the owners measure. 1673 
Rav Yourn. Low Countr. Pref., Nothing.. which might 
answer their trouble and expence. 1731 Swirt Corr. II. 649 
The maid will..sell more butter and cheese than will an- 
swer her wages, 1780 W.Coxe Kuss, Discov, 7 Nocrop.. 
sufficient .. to answer the pains and expence of raising it. 

+b. To repay, pay (a person). Ods. rave. 

1587 Fireminc Cont. Holinshed’s Chron. 11. 415/1 The 
said countries, which with their riches by common estima- 
tion answered the emperour Charles equallie to his Indies. 

e. intr. To be advantageous, or serviceable Zo. 

18g0 Lytton Hs. II. vin. iii, 15 If Beatrice di Negra 
would indeed be rich, she might answer to himself as a wife. 
1865 CarLyLe #redh. Gt, V. xu. viii. go He was in the way 
of making such investments. .and found them answer to him, 

9. trans. To satisfy or fulfil (wishes, hopes, ex- 


pectations, etc.). 
1653 Watton -lzegler i. 2, I shall almost answer your 


¢1200 Trin. Coll. I/ont.17 Here godfaderes sullen forhem 1 hopes. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. i. 3 This he well foresaw 


ANSWER. 


and the event truly answered it. 1765 WiLkes Corr. (1805) 
II. 137 Were you here with me, my fondest wishes would 
be answered. 1878 Bosw. Smit Carthage 126 ‘The result 
answered his expectations. : ‘ 

10. ¢rans. To fulfil or accomplish (an end); to suit 
(a purpose). 

1714 Grove Sfect. No. 588 P2 In both Cases the Ends of 
Self Love are equally answered. 1749 Firtpinc 7om Yones 
vit. xiii, 1 applied a fomentation .. which highly answered 
the intention. 1790 Patey Hor. Paul.1,8 My design will 
be fully answered. 1877 Mozrey Univ, Sern. ii. 33 Less 
severity would not have answered his purpose. 

b. ¢rans. To fulfil, satisfy the requirements, etc. 
of (a person) ; to suit. 

1816 Scott Axntig. xvi. (1829) 105 He offered him a beast 
he thought wad answer him weel eneugh. 

11. intr. (ellipt.). To serve the purpose, attain the 
end, succeed, prove a success. Also (with snitable 
qualification): To turn out (wel) or ill). 

1783 Cowrer Lett, 19 Jan., Their labour was almost in 
vain before, but now it answers. 1785 T. JEFFERSON Writ. 
(1859) I. 488 If they find our timber answer. 1856 Froupr 
Hist. ike. I. 27 It answered better as a speculation to con- 
vert arable land into pasture. c 1865 J. Wytve in Circ. Sc. 
I, 314/1 Boxwood charcoal answers best for this purpose. 

II. To answer a question, remark, etc. 

12. To speak or write in reply to a question, 
remark, or any expression of desire or opinion; to 
teply, respond, rejoin; a/so To reply to an implied 
question, to solve a doubt. 

Const. a. szmply; b. fo a person; ¢. a person as 
indirect (dat.) obj.; a. 4o or unto the question, 
etc.; e@. the question, etc., as obj.; +f (combining 
¢ and d) a person /o his question ; g. (combining 
¢ and e) a person his question; h. with the answer 
as subordinate objective sentence, or clause intro- 
duced by ¢#at; i. with the answer as simple obj., 
sb. or pron.; j. (combining b or ec and h); k. 
- (combining b or e and i); 1. (combining d and 
h); m. (combining d and i). 

&. ¢rz00 Trin. Cotl, Hom. 129 He answerede pus, que- 
Sinde. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 437 The byschop hard him 
swa ansuer. 1590 SHAks. Com, Err, u. ii, 195 Why prat’st 
thou tothy selfe, and answer’st not? 1765 H. Wacrote Cast. 
Otranto v. (1798) 79 Thou answerest from the point. a 1842 
Tennyson Jiifler's Dan. 118 Will she answer if I call? 

b. _¢1230 Ancr. R. 10 O pisse wise answeried to beo pet 
asked ou of ower ordre. ¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 68, 1 pe Lord 
schal ansuere to him, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour iijb, No 
good woman ought to ansuere to her husbond whan he is 
wrothe, 1607 Suaks. Cov, 111. iii.61 Answer tous. 1842 TENNY- 
son Love & Duty 28 Yo that man My work shall answer. 

C. cso Lindisf£. Gosp, John xviii. 22 Ondsuzrestu suz 
Szxm biscobi. ¢ r000 Ags. G. ibid., Andswarast du swa dam 
bisceope. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., AEndswerest bu swa bam 
biscoppe. «1300 Cursor M. 1304 Mildely he him bam vn- 
squerede. 1450 Myrc 930 Unsware thow me. 1601 SHAKS. 
Jul C. 1v. iii, 78 Should I haue answer’d Caius Cassius so? 
1611 Biste Prov. xxvi. 4 Answer not a fool according to his 
folly. 1791 Cowper /fiad iv. 490 Whom with a frowning 
brow, the brave Tydides answer'd. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
286 Lancelot spoke And answered him at full. 

c1400 Destr, Troy xxx1v. 13266 To all thing he answarit 
abilly. 1592 Suaxs. Row. §& Fut. u,v. 35 Is thy newes good or 
bad? answere to that. 1699 Bextiey Phad. Pref. 68 Mr. B. 
here answers to a Question, that never was ask’d him. 1881 
N. T.(Revised) Luke xiv. 6 They could not answer again unto 
these things. 

e@. 1722 De Foe Plague 67 To answer their question 
directly, 1864 ‘Tennyson Aytmner’s F. 455 My lady’s cousin 
Answered all queries touching those at home. 

+ €4385 Cuaucer L. G. HV, 2079 Ariadne in this manere 
Answerde [v. » ansuerd] hym to his profre. 1526 Tinpace 
Luke xiv. 6 They coulde not answer him agayne to that. 
161z They could not answere him againe to these things. 
1605 SHaks. J/acé, 1v. i. 60 Answer me To what I aske you. 

g- 1593 SHans. 3 Hen. V/, ut iii. 238 Ere thou go, but 
answer me one doubt. #/od, Answer me this question. 

. @1300 Cursor 3M. 1095 He onsquared [v.r. ansuerd, 
vnswerd].. Quen was I keper of pi childe. 1340 Ayers, 190 
He ansuerede pet he ne hedde bote bri pans. 1611 Bisce 
Acts xxii, 8, | answered, Who art thou, Lord? 1733 Pore 
Mor. Ess. i. 84 Wks. 1735 II. . 5 The mighty Czar might 
answer, he was drunk. 1860 O, Merepitn Lueilfe 1. iv. xxi, 
Who can answer where any road leads to? 

i. 1382 Wyctir Jatt, xxvii. 12 Whanne he was acusid 
-. he answerid nothing. c1q60 Towweley Alyst. 196 Fyrst 
wold I here, What he wold answere. 1860 Dickens U/n- 
comm. Trav. xv. (1866) 109/1 Chips answered never a word. 

- ¢€1175 Lamb, Hon. 45 Paul him onswerde, Lauerd ic 
biwepe bas monifolde pine. c1z50 Gen. & Ex. 4107 God 
hem andswerede, ‘iosue Ic wile ben loder-man after de.’ 
1596 SPENSER F. Q. v. ii. rr To whom he aunswerd wroth, 
‘loe there thy hire.’ r6xx Biste Acts xxv. 16 To whom I 
answered, It is not the maner of the Romanes, etc. 

Kk. cgso Lindisf Gosp. Mark xiv. 40 Ne wiston huzed 
scealdon onsuzregza him. c¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Nyston 
hwet hyo him andswereden. c1230 Ancr, R. 96 Ne an- 
swerie 3e him nowiht. 1611 Brste Zod xxiii. 5 Vhe words 
which he would answere me. .J/af?, xxii. 46 No man was 
able to answere him a word. 

1, 1382 Wyctir Acts xxv. 16 To whiche I answerid that, 
etc, 1756 Burke Sudl, & &. Wks. I. 269 To this I answer 
that admitting, etc. ; 

™. 1593 SHaks. 3 Aven. V/, 1v. vi. 45 What answeres 
Clarence to his Soueraignes will? 

13. Coupled with say. Sometimes without pre- 
ceding question. (A Hellenism of the N.T.) arch. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 9 Da andswarode Nichodemus 

& cwad. Hu mazon pas bing pus zeweordan? c¢1160 

Hatton G. ibid., Da andswerede N. & cwxd. c1220 Hatt 

eid, 3 Ho mei onsweren & seien. ¢1420 Chron. Vitod. 

466 Unswered be monk, and sayde ry3t pus. 1526 TINDALE 

Luke xiii. 25 He shall answer and saye ynto you: I knowe 
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you not. 1611 Biste J/ark xi. 14 And Jesus answered, and 
said vnto it, No man eate fruit of thee hereafter. : 

4, To make a rejoinder to anything authorita- 
tive or final, or where silence or acquiescence 
would be proper ; to reply impertincntly. 

1526 TinDALE 7%, ii. 9 The servauntes exhort..to please 
in all thynges, not answerynge agayne, [So 1611; WyctirF, 
puinectvore) 1853 Lyt10Nn My Novel 1. xiii. 53 Mrs. Hazel- 
dean (observing Frank colouring, and about to reply)— 
Hush, Frank, never answer your father. A/od. You should 
never answer back. 

15. trans. or absol. To solve a problem put in 
the form of a question; to perform the exercises 
or ‘questions’ set in an examination paper. 

1742 Baitry, To Answer .. to solve a Proposition or Ques- 
tion in Arithmetick or Geometry, &c. by declaring what the 
Amount is. 1868 M. Pattison Acad. Organ. 294 The stu- 
dent himself will tell you that he answered ses a paper 
‘out of Grote,’ and such another ‘out of Maine’ or ‘ Austin.’ 
lérd. 296 No candidate would be expected in three hours to 
answer all the thirteen [questions]. .3/od. You have answered 
very well. 

16. To answer to a name: /:/. to answer when 
addressed by that name, and thus to acknowledge 
it as one’s own; to have the name of. 

1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado v. iv. 73, 1 answer to that name, 
what is your will? 1607 — Cor. v. 1. r2 Coriolanus He would 
not answer to: Forbad all names. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 
12 Ps A spaniel.. that answers to the name of Ranger. 

17. To say or sing antiphonally. 

1611 Brsre 1 Sav. xviii. 7 The women answered one 
another, as they played. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Ecf.vu.4 Both 
alike inspir’d To sing, and answer as the Song requir'd. 

18. To make a responsive sound, as an echo. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 2193 The holwe rokkis answerden 
hire a-gayn. 1596 Spenser F.Q,. 1. xii. 33 The rolling sea, 
resounding soft, In his big base them fitly answered. 1667 
Mitton /. £. x. 862 With other echo late I taught your 
Shades To answer. 1709 Pore Simmer 16 The woods shall 
answer, and their ache ring. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 
66 Echo answer'd in her sleep From hollow fields. 

19. To reply favourably to (a petitioner), or con- 
formably to (his petition). Cf. 9. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 1606 At length addressed to answer his 
desire. 1611 Biste Ps, xxvii. 7 Haue mercie also vpon mee, 
and answere me. 1648 Mitton Ps. Ixxxvi. 24 Thou wilt 
.. Answer what I prayed. 1689 Cot. Records Penn. 1. 313 
With reluctancy to answer my Request. 1864 TENNyson 
Boad. 22 The Gods have heard it, O Icenian!.. Doubt not 
ye the Gods have answer'd. — 

+b. To give or administer (anything) in answer 
to petition. Obs. rare. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Jref. in //otinsh, 11. 151/2 Hir 
maiesties principall and high courts, to answer the law to 
all sutors throughout the whole realme. 

20. To reply to what is practically a request, as 
a knock at the door, a bell, or other signal. a. utr. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 /fen. /V, 1.1.6 Knock but at the gate, and 
he himself will answer. 1722 De Fore /’fague 5t They 
knocked at the door, but nobody answered. 

b. trans. ‘Yo answer the door, the bell, etc. 

1862 Mrs. Woon Channings I1. 349 He answers all the 
rings at the yard bell. 1866 W. Cotuins Armadale U1. 205 
The woman had left us to answer the door. 1878 Hatui- 
weit Dict. s.v., Ata farm-house near South Petherton, a 
maidservant was recently asked why she did not answer the 
door. The girl replied ..‘ Why—why—why, if you plaze, 
mim, I—I—I did’n hear'n speak.’ 

21. To make a sign of any kind in response to, or 
acknowledgement of, any signal. a. zz¢r. b. trans. 

1805 Sir E. Berry in Nicolas Disf. (1846) VII. 117 At day- 
light I made the Private Signal which was not answered. 
Mod, He gave a nod; I answered with a wink. 

IIT. To answer in similarity, to correspond. 

22. trans. To act in conformity with (any indi- 
cation of will or law), to obey; esf. ofaship: Zo 
answer the helm. 

16r0 SHAks. Tc. 1. ii. 190, I come To answer thy best 
pleasure. 1637 Mitton Comus 888 Bridle in thy headlong 
wave Till thou our summons answered have. 1736 J. Keite 
Anim, Gcon. Pref. 11 That the Indications..are right, or 
such as, if answered, would cure the Disease, 1854 G. 
Ricrarpson Univ, Code v., 2578=Will not answer her helm. 

23. intr. To act in sympathy with, or in response 
(fo), action on the part of another. 

1684 R. Water Ess. Nat. Exper. 6 The former tmme- 
diately answer to the least change of the Air. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Georg. \. 274 The Glebe will answer to the Sylvan 
Reign, Great Heats will follow, and large Crops of Grain. 
1865 Dickens Wut. Fr. i. 2 The girl instantly answered to 
the action in her sculling. 

24. trans. To repeat the action of, correspond to. 

1599 SuHaks. Aen, V,1v. Prol. 8 Fire answers fire. 1603 
— Meas. for M. v.t. 415 Haste still paies haste, and lea- 
sure answers leasure. 

25. ¢rans. To give back in kind, to return, render. 

1576 Lamparve [eramb. Kent (1826) 231 They bee so 
ready..not to aunswere, but to offer, force and violence, 
even to Kings and Princes. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v.i.24 Well 
did the squire perceive himselfe too weake ‘I’o aunswere his 
defiaunce in the field. 160r CornwaLLyes Seneca (1631) 44 
Able to answere feast with feast. 1793 Hotcrort Lavatcr’s 
Phystog. xxxi. 163 To answer wit with reason is like en- 
deavouring to hold an eel by the tail 1827 Kepre Chr. ¥. 
24S. Trin. iv. 2 Answering love for love. 

+26. trans. To return the hostile action of (a 
person), meet in fight, encounter. Ods. 

ce1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8274 Or hit auntrid hym to aun. 
sware Ectoragayne. 1468 J. Paston in Leff. 585 II. 317 My 
Lord the Bastard, took upon hym to answere xniiij. knyts 
and gentylmen .. at jostys of pese. 1586 J. Hooker Giratd. 
Tretl. in Holinsh, IL t5s/1 His Gallowglasses were good 
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men to incounter with Gallowglasses, and not to answer 
old souldiers. 4 

27. intr. To correspond in number, shape, size, 
position, appearance, litness, or other characteristics. 
Const. fo (avainst, with, obs.). 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 94 Euerichones mede per scal onswerien 
ajein be swinc.. pet heo her uor his luue edinodliche policd. 
¢1391 Cnaucer A stro. i. § 10. 22 Whiche bordure is answere 
ing to the degrees of the equinoxial. 1471 Rirtey Comp, 
A éch, 1. (in Ashm, 1652) 130 Every Burgeon answercth to his 
owne Seed, 1563 J. Suute Archit, Diij b, ‘The Proiecture 
of Them doth answer iustly with the thicknes of the pillor. 
1611 Biste Gad iv. 25 This Agar..answereth to Ierusalem, 
which now is. 1794 Pacey War. Theol. xi. § 11819) 169 ‘Vhe 
right arm answers accuratcly to the left both in size and 
shape. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 420 It answers to the 
description of Strabo. 

+28. trans. To correspond with (as in prec.), 
come up to. Oés. or arch. 

1877 Hanser Ane, Ecct, Hist. (1619) 133 So many..as 
now the nuniber of all sorts cannot auswer. 1671 Mitton 
Sams. 1090 If thy appearance answer loud report. 1690 
Locke //am, Und. i. v. (1690) 241 The ‘Terms of our Law 
.. will hardly find Words that answer them in the Spanish, 
or Italian. 1775 Surripan Ducuna u. ii, 1 wish she had 
answered her picture as well. 1789 Smytn tr. Addrich’s 
Archit. (1818) 146 Opposite to these. .the rooms for the wine 
presses answered the baths. 


+29. causal. To cause to correspond or agree /o. 
1713 Swirt Caden, & Van. Wks. 1755 II]. 1. 18 He could 
not answer tohis fame The triumphs of that stubborn dame. 
Answerable (a:nsarib’l), a. ; also 6 aunswer- 
able. [f. ANSWER v. and sé, + -ABLE (an early in- 
stance of this as a Jiving Eng. suffix).]} 
I. Liable to answer to a charge. 

1. Liable to be called to account ; under legal or 
moral obligation; responsible, accountable. a. 
absol. or with sudbord, cl. 

1596 Suaxs. x /fen. /V, 11. iv. 571 If he haue robb'd these 
men, He shall be answerable. r60r F. Tate Alousch. Ori. 
Ed. 11, § 12 (1876) 12 He shalbe aunswerable if any peril 
happen. 1781 TV. PickerinG in Sparks Corr, Arm. Rew. (1853) 
III, 419 He was answerable with his head, if the King's 
army were not duly supplied. 1828 Scott #. VW. Perth 1. 
10s, I will be answerable that this galliard meant but some 
Saint Valentine’s jest. 

b. fo an authority. 

1948 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par, /febr. xii. (R.) You must 
nedes be answerable ynto your hie prieste and his lawe. 
1640-1 Nirkcudbr. War-Conm, Min. Bk. 1855175 Vhe Com- 
mittie ordaines Barquhillantie..to be answerable to the 
Commissar Depute. 1775 Apair Amer, /nd. 239, 1 imagined 
I should be answerable to inyself for every accident that 
might befal them. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. ILI. xiii. 
277 For the good administration of which the magistrate .. 
was answerable to the power which appointed him. , 

e. for an act or its results, a debt, or any implied 
duty or obligation. 

a 1667 Jer. Tavtor Scrm. Ded., He is highly answerable 
for his talent. 1699 Bextiey Phat. 378 Mr. B... at least is 
answerable for the Language of his Book. 1722 De For 
Mott. Fl. (1840) 178 She would be answerable for her on all 
accounts. 1768 Bracxstoxe Cownn. II. 459 The ship and 
tackle... are answerable (as well as the person of the bor- 
rower) for the money lent. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Scrm. 
(ed. 3) I. ii. 25 Both Scripture and conscience tell us we are 
answerable for what we do. 1863 KemBie Xesrid. Georgia 
24 Slavery is answerable for all the evils. 

II. Capable of answering requirements, purposes. 

2. Such as responds to demands, needs, wishes ; 
suitable, fitting, proper, becoming. a. abso/. arch. 

1s7x Dicces Geom. /’ract. 1v. xxiv. E eiij, Ye shall there 
in his answerable Chapiter, receiue rules for the inuention 
of his capacitie superticiall, 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. 
Wits (1616) roz If he who hath any answerable nature, giue 
himselfe to make verses. 1691 Woop A th. Oxon. 11/740 
Attended with an answerable train, in rich Liveries. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 47 His reception was an- 
swerable. 1828 Cariycr JVise. I. (1857) 193 The most an- 
swerable things in the world. 

b. with 40. arch. 

1575 Tuyxseé in Antmady. Introd. 54 Thee performance 
wherof shall.. bee.. answerable unto your callinge, and 
profitable unto mee. 1628 tr. Camden's /fist. Eliz. 1. (1688) 
228 A Guard answerable to his Royal Dignity, 1658 J. 
Rowtann Mon ffet's Theat. /1s. go7 A death answerable to 
his life. 1754 RicHarpson Grandson I], xxxii. 311 Her 
treatment .. was not answerable to her merits. 

3. Corresponding, correspondent, accordant, agrce- 
able. a. absol. arch. 


- @1§86 Sipney (J.) A likeness.. answerable enough in some 


features and colours, but erring in others. 1612 T. Taytor 
Comm, Titus it. 12(%619) 467 ‘The Gospel bringeth saluation, 
but looketh for an answerable returne. 1673 Cave /’rimr. 
Chr. 1.1. 4 Humility—a mean estimation of ourselves and 
an answerable Carriage towards others. 1775 ADAIR 4 pier. 
Ind. 9 Ifthe seasons have been answerable... the old women 
pay their reputed prophet. 1827 Hare Gues. 7ru’h 1185) 
264 It is a difficulty which presses on all such as have ever 
made a venture into the higher regions of thought, to dis- 
cover anything like answerable realities,—to a/one their 
ideas with their perceptions. 

b. with fo. arch. 

1580 Lyty Euph. 252 If the courtesie of Englande be 
aunswerable to the cusiome of Pilgrimes. 1638 CuiLtixcu. 
Relig. Prot. 1.1. § 1. 30, | feare your proceedings will be an- 
swerable to these beginnings! 1718 Frec-thinker No. bo, 
177 Some young Princess whose Birth is answerable to your 
own. 1869 A. Morris Open Secret i. 13 The themes. . are 
.. too momentous to be introduced into common .. talk in 
a manner answerable to their sacredness. 

4. Corresponding in quantity or amount; pro- 


portional, commensurate. @. absol. arch, 
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1604 EpMonos Observ. Czsar’s Comm 7 Eminent and ex- 
traordinarie attempts... are thought worthie their answer- 
able rewards. 1622 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 49 Stretched 
out in great length .. but not of answerable breadth. a 1716 
Soutn Iks. 1717 VI. 400 But their success was answerable. 

b. with Zo. 

1617 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Lond. to Hamburgh C, His 
post-like legges were answerable to the rest of the great 
frame which they supported, 1693 Evetyn De Ja Quint. 
Compl. Gard.78 With a thickness answerable to their height. 
1769 Sir J. Reyvnotps Disc. (1876) 314 Render your future 
progress answerable to your past improvement. 1844 Lin- 
GARD Anglo-Sax. Ch. 11. xiv. (1858) 300 The success of their 
labours was answerable to the purity of their motives. 

5. Equivalent, equal; adequate, sufficient (/0). arch. 

1581 Marpeck Bé. of Notes 909 This word Reward .. the 
schoolemen, doe fondly set it to be aunswerable to a deseruing 
which they call merite. 1594 BLunorvit Z-verc. 1. xii. (ed. 7) 
37 One whole Integrum, which being added to 2344, will be 
answerable to the second number of the Question. 1645 
RutHerrorp Trial & Tri, Faith (1845) 5 An answerable 
number of men and angels. 1801 WELLINGTON Desf. 613 
The revenue of that Island will [not] be found answerable to 
its necessary expenditure, 

+6. quasi-adv. Answerably; conformably. Ods. 

1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855)61 That they 
may be.. punished answerable to thair deservings. 1681 
Manton Sev. Ps. cxix. 166 Wks. IX. 226 Live answerable 
to your hope. 

TIL. passively. 

7. Able to be answered. rave. 

1697 J. CoLuier Ess. Mor. Sub7. (L.) His best reasons are 
answerable ; his worst are not worthy of being answered. 
1881 Sfect. 19 Nov. 1456/1 An Austrian statesman .. suggests 
solid, if answerable, reasons. 

A'nswerableness. [f. prec.+-NnEss.] The 
quality of being answerable. 

1. Correspondency, conformity, adaptation. a7ch. 

1583 GoLpING Calvin on Deut. xvi. 95 So as there may be 
a mutual answerablenesse on both sides. 1659 Hammonp 
Ox Ps. cl. 3 The answerableness of the notes in Musick to 
those observed by nature. 1752 Law Sfzr. Love 1. (1816) 45 
There are but three forms of nature, in answerableness to 
the threefold working of the triune Deity. 

2. Liability to be called to account; responsibility. 

1850 Lyncn Theoph. Trin, i.15 To feel. . our dependence 
upon God, and our distinct personality and answerableness. 

Answerably (ansorabli), adv. arch. [f. as 
ptec.+-Ly¥2.] In an answerable manner; cor- 
respondingly, proportionally, conformably, suit- 
ably, fittingly. a. adso/. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxv. (1632) 129 Had his mind 
been answerably furnished with vertne. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) 111. 317 Held the state of a bishop, answer- 
ably habited. 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol, v. iv. 333 If Beasts 
had been made answerably bigger, there would not have 
been Grass enough. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 
147 May I behave answerably ! 

b. with Zo. Conformably to, consistently with. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Il. 504 Answerably unto 
the wisdom of that eminent Botanologer. 1698 [R. Fer- 
cusson] View of Eccles. Pref., He had acted but answerably 
to the Badge he wears, etc. 1728 Morcan A /gvers I. iv. 114 
Rewarded him answerably to his Demerits. 

+ Answerage. Obs. rare. [f. ANSWER+ 
-AGE ; cf. ércak-age.] The action of answering. 

1642 Declar. House Comm, 21 July 8 Rather inflict an ex- 
emplary punishment on the contriver of such a scandalous 
Pamphlet, then condescend unto the answerage of it. 

Answerer (ansera1). Also 6 ansurer, aun- 
swerer. [f. as prec.+-ER!.] One who answers. 

1. One who replies to a charge, objection, argu- 
ment or statement. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1557, 987/1 This good an- 
swerer hath here borne himself so wel. 1638 CHILLINGW. 
Relig. Prot. 1.22 Pref., Which the answerer. . clearly de- 
monstrated. 1714 SHAFTESB. CAarac. Vv. il. (1737) ILI. 270 
Authors who subsist wholly by the criticizing or comment- 
ing Practice upon others.. distinguish’d by the title of 
Answerers. 1838 Haram /H7st. Lit. 1V. 1v. 11. § 30. 38 The 
Defensio did not want answerers in England. 

2. One who replies to a question or appeal. 

@ 1556 Cranmer Hs. I. 66 Your wise dialogue... between 
the curious questioner [and] the foolish answerer. 1666 
Phil. Trans. 1,189 Inquiries that require Learning or Skill 
inthe Answerer. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.188 The best 
answerer .. receivesa premiumof books. 1866 J. MARTINEAU 
Ess. 1. 11g Such questions are sure to find answerers. 

3. One who answers back, or makes impertinent 
retorts. 

1552 Latimer Serm. Lord's Prayer ii. V1. 26 Servants.. 
shall not be murmurers, nor froward answerers. 

+4. One accepting a challenge. Ods. 

1511 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 60 I. 182 That every gentilman 
answerer doo subscribe his name to the Articles. 1525 Lp. 
Berners /vazss. II. clvii. 435 The prise of the iustes of the 
aunswerers .. was gyuen to the frenche kynge. 

+ 5. One responsible. esf. The person answerable 
to the Court of Augmentation for the rents and 
profits. Ods. 

21539 Pliusipton Corr. 234 One farme hold.. which.. I 
did speake to the Ansurer for the use of the said children. 

Answering (a'nsarin), vb/. sb. [f. ANSWER v. 

+-InG1] 

1. The action of replying or responding to a 
charge, inquiry, argument, etc.; answer, reply. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 235 Thai mak ay thair ansuering 
In-till dowbill vndirstanding. ¢1450 LonELIcH Grail xix. 
168 Of al thing he 3af hem answeringe. 1579 Futke Hes- 
&ins’s Parl. 374 As for Damascenes authoritie.. it is not 
worth the aunswering. J7od. His answering in the exam- 
ination was excellent. 
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+2. The action of meeting a liability. Ods. rave. 

1658 CromweLt Sf. 25 Jan. (Carl.) Let God move your 
hearts for the answering of anything that shall be due unto 
the nation, 

+ 3. Correspondency, adaptation. Ods. rare. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Sedv. 2 The answerings or ana- 
logies of beings, have been hitherto but ill pitcht or adjusted. 
1696 Pritiirs, Descant.. signifying the answering of quick 
Notes in one part unto a slower measure in the other. 

Answering, ///. az. [f. as prec. +-1nc~.] 

1. Making, giving, or constituting a reply or 
response. 

1533 Fritu (¢7¢/e) A Book.. answering to M. More’s Letter. 
1727 Pore Dunc. iv. 437 And answering gin-shops sourer 
sighs return. 31801 SouTHEY 7%adaéa v. xliii, In awe the 
youth received the answering voice. 1849 Macautay His?. 
Lng. V1. 386 The boats which covered the Thames gave an 
answering cheer. 

2. Corresponding, correspondent (fo). 

1801 SouTHEY Thalaba xu. xxvii, Where the sceptre in 
the Idol’s hand Youch’d the Round Altar, in its answering 
realm, Earth felt the stroke. 1845 TreNcH Avs. Lect. 11. 
v. 223 The world’s expectation..has an answering fact. 
1857 BuckLe C7vélis. I. ix. 569 The French have never had 
anything answering to our yeomanry. 

A-nsweringly, adv. rare. 
Correspondingly. . 

©1449 Pecock eae 351 Ech man, which wole trowe that 
thilk voice was seid in the eir ou3te answeringli trowe that 
thilk voice was spokun by the feend. 1865 RusKin Sesame 
3 The answeringly wider spreading .. of the irrigation of 
literature. a 

Answerless (ansaulés), a. rare. [f. ANSWER 56. 
+ -LESS.] 

1. Without an answer, having no answer. a. 
Having no answer to give. b. Having received no 


answer. @. That is, or contains, no answer. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1557, 988/1 And then as 
you se this good man had ben quyt answerlesse. 1586 Lc‘. 
to Earle Leycester 32 Excuse my doutefulnesse, and take in 
good part my answere answerelesse. 

2. Having no possible answer, unanswerable. 
(Ci. countless, endless.) 

1822 Byron Fxuax vi. xiii, Our ultimate existence? what’s 
our present? Are questions answerless. 1870 SPURGEON 
Treas. David Ps. xviii. 1g Why Jehovah should delight in 
us is an answerless question. 

Answerlessly, adv. rare—. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an answerless manner; in a way that is no 
answer. (See ANSWERLESS Ic.) 

1620 Br. Hatt Hox. AMaried Clergie 1. §1 Answered in- 
deed; but, as he said, Sora avexéota—answerlesly. 

Ant (ent). Forms: 1 (J. Sax.) mete, -ette, 
-ytte, 3-4 amete (amote), amte, 4-6 ampte, 
5-6 ante, 5-7 annt, 6- ant. Also 1 (Azg/zaiz) 
*émete, 3-4 emete (-atte), 4-6 emote, 6 em- 
mette, -otte (-ont), amyte, emet, 6-7 emmot(t, 
6-emmet. //. ants (1 &metan, 2-4 ameten, 4 
amptes). [OE. emete, émete, cogn. w. OHG. 
dmeiza, WGer. *dmaztjé, f. d- (see -E- pref.) off, 
away + maitan, ON. metia, OHG. mezzan ‘to cut,’ 
as if ‘the cutter or biter off’ (Graff.) The OE. be- 
came in 12-13th c. dete or Znzete in different dia- 
lects ; dete has by suppression of medial vowel 
and bringing together of two consonants become 
amte (ampte), ante (cf. account for accompte), ant; 
cmete, retaining the medial vowel, is now EMMeEt, 
q.v. Azt is the leading literary form.] 

1. A small social insect of the Hymenopterous 
order, celebrated for its industry; an emmet, a 
pismire. ‘Tlere are several genera and many species, 
exhibiting in their various habits and economy 
some of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
insect world. (For other quotations see EMMET.) 

cro00 Sax. Leechd. 1.87 Aimettan egru Zenim. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 296 As pycke as ameten crepepb in an amete hulle. 
1340 Ayend, 141 Alsuo ase be litel amote. 1382 Wycuir 
Prov. xxx. 25 Amptis (1388 amtis] a feble puple, that greithen 
in reptime mete tothem. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.i, He 
sawe by the earthe lowe Of Antes crepe passing greate 
plente. 1533 Exyot Cast. f7elth m1. xii. 66b, The lyttelle 
ant or emote helpeth up his felowe. 1547 Boorpe Brev. 
Health c\xi. 58 Amytes, or Pysmars, or Antes, 1585 Lioyp 
Treas. Health Bviuj, Pouder of Amptes, myxte with Oyle. 
1578 Mascart Planting (1592) 58 For to destroy Emets or 
Antes, which be about a Tree. 1611 Biste Prov. vi. 6 Goe 
to the Ant [’ycZ. ampte, ainte, Coverd, Emmet], thou slug- 
gard. 1633 G. Herpert Ch. AZiZ.in Tenzple 184 The small- 
est ant or atome knows thy power. 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 30 The wisdome of Bees, Annts and Spiders. 
1733 Pore Ess. Alan 1. 184 The Ant's republic, and the 
realm of Bees. 1838 Pezzy Cycd. X. 372 Formic Acid, or 
acid of ants. 1861 Hutme Afoguin-Tandon u.1V.1. 213 When 
the Red Ant (Formica Rufa) crawls over a piece of litmus 
paper, it produces a red track. 

2. Ant-eggs, ants’ eggs, popular name of the 
larvee of ants (a favourite food of young pheasants). 

crooo (See 1]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xciii. 
g16 Yf amptes egges.. ben remeuyd.. the amptes gad- 
reth theim and beeryth theym ayen to theyr neest. c1420 
Pallad, on Husb, 1. 680 Annt eyron yeve hem [young 
pheasants] eke. 1585 Lioyp Treas. Health ¥ vj, Stampe 
Amptes egges and strain them thorough a clothe. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1. iii. 325 Till purging Comfits and Ants Eggs 
Had almost brought him off his Legs. 1753 CuamBexs 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Little vermicles, as small as mites, com- 
monly called Ants-eggs. 1879 Lussock Scv. Lect. iii. 69 The 
larve: of ants.,. when full grown, turn into pupz.. con- 
stituting the so-called ‘ant-eggs.’ 


[f. prec. +-L¥2.] 


-ANT. 


3. White Ant: A very destructive social insect 
of the Neuropterous order, also called Termite. 

[c 1328 JorpaNus 53 Est etiam genus parvissimarum formi- 
carum sicut lana albarum, quarum durities dentium, etc. 
1713 Biuteau Port. Dict., Formigas biancas.] 1729 A. 
Hamitton New Acct, E. Indies I1..xlvii, The white ants, 
which are really insects, that..can do much mischief to 
cloth, timber, etc. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 233 The Ter- 
mites, or white ants, as they are often called, though they 
have little affinity with the true ants, are chiefly confined to 
the tropics. 1857 Livincstone 77av. xxvii. 540 The white 
ants..are the chief agents employed in forming a fertile soil. 

4. Comb. ant-catcher = ANT-THRUSH; ant-guest, 
an animal of any other species, that habitually 
lives in ants’ nests ; ant-heap, ant-hilloek, = ANntT- 
HILL; ant-hive, an artificial nest for ants; ant- 
rice (see quot.) ; }ant-wart (see quot.); ant-worm, 
the larva of the ant. Also obvious syntactic com- 
binations, as azf-cating, -like. 

Also ANT-BEAR, ANT-EATER, ANT-EGG, ANT-FLY, 
ANT-HILL, ANT-LION, ANT-THRUSH q.v. 

1868 Cuambers Excyc/. s.v., The true ant-catchers..are of 
comparatively sober plumage, live among the huge ant-hills, 
seldom fly. 1879 Luspock Sci. Lect. iii. 72 The majority of 
these ant-guests are beetles. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Hormiguero, an ant heape, Formicarium, myrmicetut. 
1859 E. Burritt in Smiles Sed-He/p 82 That plodding, pa- 
tient, persevering process of accretion which builds the ant- 
heap. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. cxiii. 4 He looketh on the 
earth as on an Ant-hillock. @1719 Appison (J.) Those who 
have seen ant-hillocks, have .. perceived those small heaps of 
cornabout their nests. 1826 Kirsy & Spence Extorzol. (1828) 
II. xvii. 58 Huber invented a kind of ant-hive. 1879 Lus- 
pock Sci. Lect. iv. 1o9 A Texan ant..is also a harvesting 
species, storing up especially the grains of Avzstida olt- 
gantha, the so-called ‘ant rice.’ 1585 Momenclator N.) An 
ant-wart, which, being deepe-rooted, broad below, and little 
above, doth make one feele, as it were, the stinging of ants. 
1747 W. Goutp Ace. Eng. Ants 39 Ant Worms can only a 
little turn or extend their Bodies. 1875 Brake Zool.85 The 
ant-eating forms of edentata, 1879 Gro. Eniot Theoph. Suck 
xvii. 302 Every petty ant-like performance. 

Ant, obs. form of Aunt, and of AND. 

An’t (ant), contraction of ave n't, are not; col- 
loquially for azz wot; and in illiterate or dialect 
speech for zs not, has not (han’t). A later and 
still more illiterate form is AINT, q.v. 

1706 E. Warp //ad. Rediv, (1711) I. 1.24 But if your Eyes 
a'n’t quick of Motion, They'll play the Rogue, that gave the 
Caution. 1734 Fietpinc Old Alan 1007/1 Ha, ha, ha! 
an't we? no! How ignorant it is! 1737 — Hist. Reg. 1. i, 
No more I an’t, sir. 1812 H. & J. Smitn Rey. Adédr. (1873) 
69 No, that a’nt it, sayshe, 1828 Lytron Pe/hawz \xii.(1853) 
172 A’n’t we behind hand? 1864 Tennyson Worth. Fariz. 
xii, A mowt 'a taaiken Joiines, as ‘ant a ’adpoth o’ sense. 

+An’t (ant). Ods. Variant of on’t, properly ‘on 
it,” but frequently, in 16th c. and still dialectally, 
as=o't ‘of it. See On. 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet (1844) 23 At least three figures in 


that line, besides, the wit ant. 71589 Saks. Z. LZ. L.(Q”.) 
v. ii. 460, I see the tricke ant ! 


Ant-, ef, short f. ANTI- ‘against,’ before vowels, 
and /-; in words already in Gr. as dvtaywnorns 
antagonist, and occas. in mod. words, as azt-acid 
(less commonly azztz-acid). 

-ant!, suffix, a. Fr. -azt, sometimes :—L. -entem, 
-antem, -entem, ending of pres. pple. (see -ENT); 
sometimes a later adaptation of -@zzfem only. All 
the participial forms were in OFr. levelled under 
-ant, the sole ending of the pr. pple., as L. amzazt-, 
wedént-, sedent-, credent-em in Fr. amant, voyant, 
séant, croyant. But other words were subsequently 
adopted in their L. stem form, as pradent, présent, 
élégant. Hence Fr. words in -azt are of two kinds, 
one answering to L. -avt, the other to L. -ev/, -c77. 
All were adopted, in their actual Fr. forms, in Eng., 
where they subseq. became -aze-7z¢ ; then again, with 
the change of stress, -az/, as L. affident-em, diffz- 
dent-em, plicant-em, servient-em, tenént-em, OFT. 
afiant, defiant, pliant, serjeant, tenant, ME. af- 
a(n) nt, defia(u) nt, plia(u) nt, serxjearnt, tenawnt. 
Most of them retain -avzt, e.g. clarmant, pleasant, 
poursuivant, servant, suppliant, valiant; but since 
1500 some have been refashioned with -ezt after 
L., wholly (as apparaunt, -ent), or partly (as in 
pendant, -ent, dependant, -ent, ascendant, -ent). 
Hence, inconsistency and uncertainty in the present 
spelling of many words, in which L. and Fr. analo- 
gies are at variance: see -ENT. Many new words 
of this class have been adopted from L. -@utem 
directly or through later Fr., or have been formed 
on L. analogies, or adopted from mod.Fr. and 
Romance -azt, -ante; as concomitant, protestant, 
commandant, anzsthesiant, For sense, see -ENT. 

-ant2, for -anp, an assimilation of the northern 


_ Eng. to the Fr. form of the pres. pple., as in a//- 


wwealdant, -ent. More commonly the converse took 
place, the native -azd being substituted by northern 
writers for -az¢, as in aboundand, sembland. 
-ant®, a corruption of -az from various sources, 
due to confusion and assimilation of final -azz, -azd, 
-ant, as in pagean(t, peasan(t, pheasantt, truantt, 
tyran(t. Cf. gyane, gyand, obs. forms of giant. 


ANTA. 


. || Anta (enti). Arch. Commonly in pl. ante. 
[L. ante (no sing.), perh. f. ate before. Cf. ANTES.] 
A square pilaster on either side of a door, or at 
the corner of a building. 

1781 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., The projecture of the Ante 
should always equal that of the ornaments. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VII. 220/1 The Greeks never employed antzx, except 
at an angle or the extremity of a wall.. Sometimes the 
Doric anta has a simple kind of moulding and groove at its 
foot. 

Comb. anta-cap (pl. ante-caps), the capital or 
top of an anta. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 220/1 (The Greeks] purposely gave 
to such pilasters, bases and antz-caps dissimilar from those 
of the columns.. The Doric anta-cap is very simple, and its 
abacus and other mouldings much narrower than those of 
the column-capital. 

Antacid (xnt)z'sid), z. and sb.; also antiacid. 
[f. Ant-=Gr. avi against + AciD.] 

A. adj. Having the power of counteracting 


acidity, esf. in the stomach. 

1732 Arsutunot Audes of Diet 249 Carrots .. antiacid and 
fattening. 1875 Woop Therap. (1879) 452 Magnesia and its 
carbonate act in the same manner .. being both antacid and 
laxative. 1880 Times 5 Oct. 4/6 The use of glucose, antacid 
finings, and more recondite drugs {by brewers]. 

B. sd. A remedy for, or preventive of, acidity. 

1732 ArsutTuxot (J.) Oils are anti-acids, so far as they 
blunt acrimony. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Antacids are 


chiefly of the alcalious kind. 186: Hutme Moguin-Tandon | 


4. 111, 11, 87 The shell of the oyster .. was formerly extolled 
as a powerful absorbent and antiacid. 


Antacrid (ent;e-krid), a. [f. Ant- + Acrip.] 
1853 Mayne Ex. Lex., Antacrid, applied to medicines 
whith have power to correct an acrid condition of the se- 
cretions. 
Ante@: see ANTA. 
Antagonal (&ntx'gonal), 2. rare—'. [irreg. f. 
_ Stem of ANTAGON-ISM + -AL; app.after L. agonal-is.] 
In antagonism ; antagonistic. 


3863 J. Wooprorp Chr. Sanct. 7o Whilst the antagonal 
principles of faith and sight fight out their contest. 

Antagonism (£ntex'giniz’m).  [ad. Gr. évra- 
youcopa, n. of action f. dvraywri{-ecbar: see ANT- 
AGONIZE. Cf.mod.Fr. anfagonisme. Not in John- 
son; in Todd 1818 without quot.] 

1. The mutual resistance or active opposition of 
two opposing forces, physical or mental; active 
opposition to a force. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 647 When this antagonism 
ceased to operate. 1859 Mitt Liberty ii. (1865) 28/1 Opinions 
favourable... to soeiality and individuality, to liberty and 

. discipline, and all the other standing antagonisnis of practical 
life. 1880 Apye ek Cent, No. 38. 709 Mixing up castes 
and nationalities with a view to class antagonism. 

b. sfec. in Phys. and Art. 

3853 Mayne Ex. Lex., Antagonism, aterm for the action of 
those muscles which are opposed to each other in their office. 
1859 Mrs. ScHIMMELPENNINCK Princ, Beauty 1. ii, § 26 
Antagonism is the juxtaposition of opposing expressions in 
equally intense degree. 1872 Darwin Ernotions vii. 197 The 
central fasciz of the frontal muscle would have contracted 
in antagonism. 1872 Biackie Lays Hight. Introd. 22 One 
of Beethoven's cunningly balanced antagonisms of sweet 
sound. 

e. Const. Antagonism defweer two things, fo or 
against a thing ; to be or act in antagonism fo; to 
be in, or come into antagonism with. 

1838 Slackiv, Mag. XLIV. 587 Consciousness is an act of 
antagonism against the modification of man’s natural being. 
1849 Cospen Sfpceches 37 The Government had not placed 
itself in antagonism to them. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. 
Hist. iv. 443 The natural antagonism of a base to a noble 
nature. a@ 1862 buckce Crvrlis, (1869) ITI. iii. 171 This ant- 
agonism between the aristocratic and trading spirit. 1870 
Disraevi Lothair xlviii. 260 That the Church is in ant- 
agonism with political freedom. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 
Pref. 7 In direct antagonism to the fundamental principles 
of scientific education. 1879 M¢Cartuy Own Times 11.227 
Russia .. was brought into chronic antagonism with Turkey. 

2. An opposing force or principle. 

1840 CartvLe Heroes (1858) 340 These two Antagonisms at 
war here, in the case of Laud and the Puritans, are as old 
nearly as the world. @ 3859 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) 
II. xix. 186 As if resulting from mighty and equal antagon- 
isms. 1866 Ferrier Lect. Grk. Philos, 1. xiv. 435 An ant- 
agonism put forth against the passions, 

Antagonist (zntzx'gonist). [ad. (perh. through 
Fr. antagoniste, 16th c. in Litt.) L. antagonista (in 
Jerome), ad. Gr. dvrayarer-ns opponent, rival, n. 
of agent f. dvrayovi(-erbar: see ANTAGONIZE.]} 

1. One who contends with another in an athletic 
contest, a battle, or struggle for the mastery; an 
opponent, an adversary. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Your antagonist, or 
player against you. 1623 CockERAM, Anfagonist,an enemy. 
1667 Mitton P. Z, x. 387 Satan.. Antagonist of Heaven's 
Almightie King. 1790 Burke #7. Rev.246 He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. 1855 Prescott PArlip 1. ii. (1857) 
fi Philip ran the first course. His antagonist was the Count 

lansfeldt, a Flemish captain of great renown. 

2. An opponent in any sphere of human action, 
as politics, controversy, etc. 

1626 Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 333 111. 247 Potter and 
Godfrey, antagonistes to the Pope's supremacy here, 1628 
Prynne Cens, Cozens 14 Marke what good vse our Antagon- 
jst makes of this conclusion. 1706 PwitLies, Antagonist 

--one in a. or Arguing opposes another. 1831 
rou. I. 
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Brewster Mezvton (1855) I. xxiii. 307 This answer of Sir 
Isaac's . . called into the field a fresh antagonist, a 

3. An impersonal agent acting in opposition. 

r71t Appison Sfect. No, 10 P3 A well written Book com- 
pared with its Rivals and Antagonists, is like Moses’s Ser- 
pent. 1794 Suttivan View Nad, IL. 117 Fire and air act as 
antagonists in boiling. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Atonem., v. 
(1852) 136 Justice and inercy ought by no account to be con- 
sidered as antagonists. 

4. Pays. A muscle which counteracts another, 
contracting while the opposite one relaxes, and 
converscly. 

1706 Pintiirs, Antagonista or Antagonist (in Anat.) is 
taken for a Muscle of an opposite Situation or contrary 
Quality. 1751 Cuamners Cyc/. s.v., We have some solitary 
muscles, without any Antagonists. 1880 Syd. Soc, Lex. s.v., 
‘The flexor muscles are the antagonists of the extensors. 

5. Used aéiribd. as sb. in apposition, or adj.:= 
ANTAGONISTIC, 

167: Mitton Sams. 1628 None daring to appear antagon- 
ist. 1777 Prirstiey /’A7t. Necess, § 4. 31 A limb is kept 
motionless by the equal action of antagonist muscles, 1789 
‘Tl. Jerrerson IV rit. (1859) Il. 588 The antagonist nation. 
1830 Coteripce Ch. & State 141 Antagonist forces are neces- 
sarily of the same kind. 1830 Sir J. Herscner Stud. Nad. 
Phil. 189 The quality of opacity is not a contrary or ant- 
agonist quality to that of transparency. 

Antagonistic (<ntw:géni'stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1C.] 

1. Of the nature of an antagonist ; mutually op- 
posed ; actively opposed. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady i. iv.(T.) Their valours are 
not yet so..truly antagonistick as to fight. 1843 Muir 
Logic u, iv. §6 The antagonistic action of acids and alka- 
lies, 1859 Matt Liberty 127 The progressive principle. . is 
antagonistic to the sway of Custom. 1875 Woop 7hera/. 
(1879) 260 That opium and belladonna are, in their influence 
upon the system, antagonistic, 188: M. Wattiams in 19/4 
Cent, No. 49. 505 Innumerable antagonistic forces which 
confront each other in eternal opposition. 

2. Phys. Said of the muscles which counteract 
each other's action. 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. I1. 399 The action of 
the external and internal intercostals must be antagonistic. 

Antagoni‘stical, a. rare. [f. prec. +-au}] 
Of antagonistic character or tendency. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) és. 11. 76 There hath been an 
Antagonisticall repugnancy betwixt vs. 1842 Poe A, Roget 
Wks. 1864 I. 230 Until the instances .. be sufficient in num- 
ber to establish an antagonistical rule. 

Antagoni'stically, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] 
In antagonistic manner ; in rivalry or active op- 
position. 

1855 Emerson in Corr. Carlyfe (1883) 11. 243 The solo sings 
the theme; the orchestra roars antagonistically. 1880 Mac- 
LEAN in Standard 11 Mar. (1882)6/1 The people being so 
antagonistically inclined towards me. 

Antagonization (dnte:génaizzifon). rare. 
[f. next +-aTIon.] The action of antagonizing. 

1883 Howetts Undisc. Country 11. 100 This question of 
antagonisation could be settled in a manner absolutely final. 

Antagonize (&ntegénaiz), v. [ad. Gr. dvt- 
ayovi(-ec@ai to struggle against, vie with, rival; f. 
avri against + dyovi(-eada to struggle, f. dywv a 
contest : see AGon.] 

+L. trans. To compete with, vie with, rival. Ods. 

1634 T. Hersert Trav. 211 The Dodo which for shape 
and rarenesse may antigonize the Phoenix of Arabia. _ 

To act in antagonism to, struggle against, 
contend with, oppose actively. 

31742 Battey, Antagonize, to act the Part of an Opponent 
in arguing, to oppose, to contradict. 1773 in JouNson, and 
1818 in Topp {only from Bailey]. 1818 Keats Exdysn, (1851) 
81 Like one huge Python Antagonising Boreas. 1865 Mas- 
son Rec. Brit. Philos. 48 A so-called Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense to antagonize all this mass of English and 
imported Sensationalism. 

b. In England, antagonizing forces must be of 
the same kind, but in the political phraseology of 
U.S. a person may antagonize (7.¢. oppose) a 
measure. 

3882 Boston Evg. Transcr, 4/3 ¥-x-Secretary Windom did 
not hesitate openly to antagonize ex-Secretary Sherman’s 
bill. /dé¢.8/5 The Democrats on the committee have given 
notice of a determination to antagonize this and all other 
bills for the admission of Territories as States. 

3. Phys. To counteract the action of (the opposite 
muscle). 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 65/1 These fibres.. have a con- 
stant tendency to antagonize the adductor muscle. 1860 
Lewes Phys. Com. Life 11. x. 280 The body is balanced by 
an incessant shifting of the muscles, one group antagonising 
the other. 1870 RottesTon Anim. Life 56 The ligament 
divaricates, whem not antagonized by the adductor muscles. 

4. Hence: To counteract or neutralize the action 
of (any force). 

1833 Sir J. Herscuer Asér. viii. 285 Perpetual contest be- 
tween conservative and destructive powers .. so antagonizing 
one another as to prevent the latter from ever acquiring an 
uncontrollable ascendancy. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life (1861) 
i. 17 If Fate follows and limits power, power attends and 
antagonizes Fate. 1861 Ramapce Cur. Consump, 49 The 
tumefaction of latent catarrh .. is sufficient to antagonize 
consumption. . . 

5. intr. To act in antagonism. 

186: Hume WMoguin-Tandox 11. vi. 1. 318 These organs.. 
act from above downwards, but without antagonizing, 

6. trans. To render antagonistic, make an ant- 
agonist. 


ANTAPHRODISIAC. 


1882 Echo 20 Feb. 2/4 The very doing of this work . . ant- 
agonises certain sections of the people whose interests are 
supposed to be prejudiced by legislative changes. 

Anta‘gonized, 7//. a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] Ren- 
dered antagonistic, irreconcilably opposed. 

1845 R. Hamitton /’of, Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 189 Nobly stand- 
ing aloof from all Sectarianism, but practically antagonised 
to all spurious latitude. 1877 A. Sutiivan New fred. xiv. 
158 Protestant and Catholic were daily becoming more and 
more hopelessly antagonised. 

Anta‘gonizer. //ys. rare. [f. as prec. + -En1,] 
A musclethat antagonizes another; = ANTAGONIST 4. 

1879 Morris Anat. Joints 12 One set of muscles acting as 
antagonisers to the others. 

Anta‘gonizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
Acting in direct opposition ; mutually opposing. 

1810 BuntHam Packing (18211231 To .. reconcile . . toeach 
other the antagonizing ends of justice. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit, 
India 11, v. v. 486 This step was vehemently opposed. . by 
the antagonizing party. 1848 Mini. Pod. con. i. xv.§2 A 
complete equipoise between these antagonizing forces. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jat. u. iv. § 7 (1864) 268 The two antagonizing 
classes of inuscles. : 

+ Anta‘gony. Ods. rare—'. [ad. Gr. dvrayovia, 
f. dvri against + dywvia struggle.] Antagonism. 

3643 Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 42 The incommunicable 
antagony that is between Christ and Belial. 

+ Antal. Ods. [ad. med.L. antale, antalium, 
entalium, of uncertain origin.] The gasteropod 
shell Dentalium Entale, or an allied specics. 

1657 TomLinson Renou’s Disp. 461 Another Sea shell-fish, 
called an Antal, whose use in medicine is very frequent 
1678 Prittirs, Antal, a Sea Shell-fish of a little fingers 
length, streaked without, smooth and hollow within, like a 
little Tub{e] where the fish is contained. 


Antalgic (&nt)z'ldzik), a. and sé. Aled. [mod. 

f. ANT-+ GAy-os pain + -I1C.] 
A. adj. Tending to prevent or alleviate pain. 

3775 in Asn. 1839 in Hooper Med. Dict. 1853 Mayxe 

Es & Lex., Anodyne, driving away pain, antalgic. ; 
. 56. A medicine or application having this 

tendency; ‘that which softens pain, anodyne.’ J. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp., Antalgics amount to the same 
with Anodynes. 

Antalkali (ent) lkali). Aved. [f. Ant-+ AL- 
KALIL] Anything which counteracts the action of 
an alkali, esp. in the human body. 


1834 Penny Cyc. 1. 67/1 Antalkalies..are means of 
counteracting the presence of alkalies in the system. 


Antalkaline (entjzx'lkalein), a. and sé. Med. 
[f prec.: cf. alkaline.] 

A. adj. Counteracting the action of alkalis. 

3853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Antalkaline, Having the power 
of neutralising alkalis: such are all the acids. 

B. sé. An antalkaline substance or agent. 

3811 in Hoorer Med. Dict. 

Antambulacral (z:nt;embila-kral, -kral), 
a. Zool. Also anti-amb-. [f. ANT-+AMBULACRAL.] 
Opposite to what is ambulacral. (In Echinoderms 
it sometimes happens that the ambulacral zones do 
not extend from one pole of the body to the other. 
Where the ambulacral zone ends, the antambulacral 
begins, as in the apex of a sea-urchin, or the upper 
side of a star-fish.) 

1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 142 The antiambulacral sur- 
face. 1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv, An. 553 {In a Starfish] the 


ambulacral, and the opposite, or antambulacral faces are 
of equal extent. i . 

ll tana‘clasis (entanxklasis). Rhet. ?Ods. 
[L., a. Gr. dvravaxaaais, f. dvravaxAa-ew to reflect, 
bend back ; f. av7iagainst, in the opposite direction 
+ dvaxda-ay to break or bend back.] 

1. A figure of speech, ‘when the same word is 
repeated in a different, if not in a contrary signifi- 
cation; as 7x thy youth learn some craft, that in 
thy old age thou mayest get thy living without 
craft. J. 

1657 J.Smitu Myst, Rhet. 107 Antanaclasis, A figure when 
the same word is repeated in a divers if not in a contrary 
signification .. also a retreat to the matter at the end of a 
long parenthesis. 1681 Manton Servo. Ps, cxix. 123 Wks. 
1872 VIII. 266 ‘That Abraham against hope believed in 
hope’..is an antanaclasis, an elegant figure, having the 
form of a contradiction. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 61 P3 He 
generally talked in the Paranomasia.. but in his humble 
Opinion he shined most in the Antanaclasis. 

2. ‘A returning to the matter at the end of a long 
parenthesis ; as Shall that heart (which doth not 
only feel them, but hath all motion of his life placed 
in them) shall that heart, I say, etc.’ J. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 364 That mortall Antana- 
clasis, and desperate piece of Rhetorick. 1687 [See in 1.) 

+ Antanago'ge. Aict. Obs. [f. Ant- + Gr. dva- 
yoryy a leading or bringing up.] (See quot.) 

1589 Putrenuam Eng, Poeste(Arb.) 224 Antenagoge, or the 
Recompencer, seemeth to make amends, for which cause it 
is called by the originall name in boih languages, the Re- 
compencer, as.. I must needs say, that my wife is a shrevve, 
But such a huswife as I knovv butafevve. 1706 Puitiirs, 
Antanagoge, in Rhetoric a figure; when, not being able to 
answer the Adversary’s accusation, we return the charge, 
by loading him with the same Crimes. 1751 in CnanBers 
Cyct.; and in mod. Dicts. [a 

Antaphrodisiac (x nt,«frodi:zitk),a.and sé. ; 
also anti-aph-. [mod. f. ANT- + Gr. ag podiaiax-vs, 
f. dppodictos venereal, f. "Agpodirn Venus.] 

23 


ANTAPHRODITIC. 


A. adj. Tending to counteract venereal desire. 

1742 Batey, Antaphrodisiack,a Term given to Medicines 
that extinguish Venereal Desires: also Antivenereal. 1830 
Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 12 The whole of this order [the 
water lily tribe] has the reputation of being antiaphrodisiac. 

2. sb. A medicine or application so used. 

1753in CHamBers Cycl. Supp. 1788 Edinb, New Disp.(1791) 
119 hese seeds have been celebrated as antiphrodisiacs. 

Antaphroditic (entefroditik), a. and sd. 
(mod. f. AntT-+ Gr. ’"Agpodirn Venus + -1C.] 

A. adj. Of use against venereal disease. 

15 in JoHNsoN. 1853 in Mayne ZxA. Lex. 

. 56, 1, A medicine so used. 

1706 Puitutrs, A xtaphroditicks, Medicines that are us’d 
against the French Pox. [So in Baitey, etc.] 

+2.=ANTAPHRODISIAC. Obs. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Antiaphroditicks are medicines that 
lay Lust. 

Antapo'logy. ave. [f. Ant-+ Aponocy.] A 
reply to an apology. 

1693 WETENHALL (¢2/¢e) The Antapology of the melancholy 
Stander-by:s in answer to the Dean of St. Paul's late book. 
xzio tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 1.1. xvi. 427 [Petrus 
Sutor] wrote an Apology for the Vulgar Version; an Ant- 
apology Printed at Paris in 1523, 

Antapoplectic (c:nt,epoplektik), a. and sé. 
Med. Also 8 anti-. [f. Anr-+APopLectic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or cure apoplexy. 

1697 Phil, Trans. X1X. 468 Bleedings, Purges, Diureticks, 
and Antapoplectick Medicines. 1720 Brair 7éid, XXXI1. 
35 They are also Pectoral, Anti-Apoplectick. 1755 in J. 

+ B. sd. A medicine so used. Obs. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., A foplectica ..aname used by 
some for what we more properly call Antapoplectics. 

Antarchism (zntaskiz’m). xave—°, [mod. f. 
as ANTARCHY + -ISM.] Opposition to government 
in general. (In mod. Dicts. So the two next.) 

A‘ntarchist. a7e—°. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who is opposed to all government. 

Antarchi'stic, 2. rare—°. 
Opposed to all government. 

+ Antarchy. Os. rave—'. [ad. mod. L. ane- 
archia f, Gr. dvriagainst + -apxia, f.cpx- in apx-ev 
to rule, dpx-7 rule, government.] (See quot.) 

1656 Bount Glossogr., Antarchy, an opposition to govern- 
ment. 1692 Wasnincton tr. Aftdton’s Def. Pop. ii. 56 (1851) 
That this word Az¢arvchy and Monarchy are Synonymous, 
I cannot easily perswade my self to believe. 

Antarctic (&nta-sktik), a. and sé. Forms: 4 
antartyk, 4-7 -ik(e, -ick(e, 6 -ique, antiartick, 
6-8 antartic, -arctique, 7-8 antarctick(e, (7 
anartic), 6- antarctic. [a. OFr. anxtartique (= 
Pr. antartic, It. antartico), ad. L. antartic-us, 
-arctic-us, a. Gr. dvTapktik-ds opposite to the north, 
f. dvri against, opposite +dpxrix-ds of the Bear, 
northern, f. apxtos bear, the constellation of the 
Bear. The orig. Eng., phonetically modified by 
passage through Romance, has, like mod.Fr, az/- 
arctigue, been since conformed to the Gr. spelling, 
though still often pronounced 2ntautik.] 

A. adj. 

1. Opposite to the arctic ; pertaining to the south 
polar regions; southern. Aztarctic Pole, the South 
pole of earth or heavens; Antarctic Circle, the 
parallel of 66° 32’ South, which separates the Sout 
‘Temperate and South Frigid Zones. ; 

1366 Maunpev, xvii. 181 In Lybye men seen first the sterre 
antartyk. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. u, § 25 Than is the pol 
antartik bynethe the Orisonte. 1§56 RecorDE Cas?. K nov. 
27 The Antartike circle is equall and equidistant to the 
Arctike circle. 1§94 BLunpevit £erc, iv. Introd. 433 The 
Pole Antartique, that is tosay, the South Pole. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny (1634) I. 130 Canopus, a goodly great and bright star 
about the pole Antarcticke. 1645 Howett Zef/. Addr., 
From the Anartic to the Artic skie. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks, 1711, 38/2 Antartick parrots, Ethiopian 
plumes. 1777 Rozertson //ist. Amer. I. 453 It is probable 
that an open sea stretches to the Antartic pole. 1881 HooKER 
in Nature No. 619. 447 There is no Antarctic flora except a 
few lichens and sea-weeds, 

+2. fig. Directly opposite, contradictory, antipo- 
dean. Obs. 

1644 CLEVELAND Gen, Poems (1677) 129 My Wit shall be on 
what side Heaven you please, provided it ever be Antarctick 
to yours. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. vin. 362 So strange an 
alteration in them both, and so antartick to those good dis- 
positions betwixtthem. a@1711 KEN Christophil Poet. Wks. 
1721 I. 501 Antarctick Wills in me for Empire vy’'d; My 
Rational to Heav'n alone inclin’d, My Sensual with the 
World and Satan join’d. 


B. sé. [The adj. used e//7f7.] 

1. The south pole, or the regions adjacent. 

1366 Maunpbev. xvii. 182 Thei that ben toward the antartyk. 
1§96 Fitz-Gerrrey Drake (1881) 20 From th’ Artique to th’ 
Antartique famosed. 1662 II]. More Exthus, Trt. (1712) 31 
The Axle-tree of the Antarctick. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1. 620 
Far into the deep ‘Towards the Antarctic. 

+2. fig. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1640 Jackson in Southey Commnonpl, Bk, Ser. 11. (1849) 77 
Antarc*icks they are, and think they can never be far enough 
from the North Pole, until they run from it into the Souzh 
f'ole, and pitch their habitation é terré incognita, in a 
world and church unknown to the ancients. Y 

+C. Antarctic it. Obs. [f. the sb.; cf. lord zz, 
tree it.) To go to the opposite extreme. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 47 Vf it (Mazestas fuiperii) 


[f. prec. + -1c.] 
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extends itself beyond its due Artique.. Sadus Populi must 
Antartique it, or else the world will be Excentrick. 


+Antaretical, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. (B) + 
-AL1,] Of or pertaining to antarctic regions. 

1693 Sir T, Brount Nad. Hist, 122 Others call it Antarcti- 
cal Buglosse, Henbane of Peru. 

+Antaretically, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
Ly2.] In an antarctic or contrary way, in direct 
opposition. 

a3171x Ken Hymns Ev, Wks. 1721 I. 107 None God and 


Mammon can at once obey, They humane Wills Antarctic- 
ally sway. 
Antazthritic (ent)dipritik), 2. and sb. Aled. 
[f. ANT- + Gr. dpOpirix-ds gouty: see ARTHRITIC.] 
A. adj. Tending to prevent or relieve gout. 


.1775 in Asn. 1830 Linptey Naz, Syst. Bot. 73 The root 
is supposed by the Hindoos to possess. . antarthritic virtues, 


B. sé. A medicine so used. 

1706 Puiturs, Axtarthriticks, Remedies good against the 
gout. 1742 in Baitey$ and in mod. Dicts. 

Antasthmatic (ent &spme'tik), ¢. and sé, [f. 
Ant-+ Gr. do6patix-ds ASTHMATIC. ] 

A.adj. Tending to prevent or relieve asthma. 
B. sé. A medicine so used. 

1681 tr. HVidlis's Rem. Med. Wks., Antasthmatichs, Things 
good against the cough or asthma, 1706 Puituirs, Azz. 
asthmaticks, Medicines against the Ptisick or shortness of 
Breath. 1742 in Baitey. 1775 in Asn. 1853 in Mayne, 


Antatrophic (cent,4trgfik), a. and sd. Aled. [f. 
Ant-+ Gr. utpopia ATROPHY + -IC.] 

A. adj. Tending to counteract atrophy. B. sd. 
Anything given with this purpose. 

(1811 Hooper Jed, Dict., Antatrophica, Medicines which 
relieve or restore consumption.] 1853 in Mayne £2. Lex, 

A-nt-bea:r. [from its remote likeness to a bear.] 
The popular name in British Guiana of the Great 
Ant-eater, AZyrmecophaga jubata, 

1691 Ray Creation (L.) Two sorts of tamanduas [live] upon 
anis, which therefore are called in English ant-bears. 1863 
Cornh. Mag. Jan. 122 A huge ant-bear. . his bushy tail curled 
over his back .. and his long snout held close to the ground, 
as if in search of his insect prey. 

A-ntdom. zozce-wd. [f. ANT sd.+-pom.] The 
estate or race of ants. 

1883 in Axowledge 22 June 374/1 The skeletons of antdom 
were around that lonely one. 


+ Ante. Ods. [a.Sp. ane, also dante, ad. Arab. 
\a.4J Jamt, some animal of the antelope or buffalo 
kind, ‘el Dante, que los Affricanos aman Lam’ 
(Marmol, in Dozy). Its skin is called in Arab. 
ad-daraca lamt, corrupt. in Sp. adaraga dasite, 
adarga de ante, whence dante, ante, for the animal.] 

(1598 Frorio, Axte..a wilde beast in India as big as an 
asse with round eares, with the neather lip like a trumpet, 
neuer going but by night.] 1625 Purcnas Pilgriwis 11, 1029 
Buffles, Badgers, Ante, Deere. 

Ante, obs. form of AnT and Aunt. 

Ante-, L. ref. and adv., used in composition 
with vbs., as az¢eceédere to go before; vbl. sbs., as 
antecéssor a foregoer; other sbs. and adjs. derived 
from phrases, as axfecenizm (from ante cénam), 
antetemplum, antemerididnus ({. ante meridiem), 
antepenultimus (f. ante penultimum). Examples 
of all these have been adopted in Eng. directly or 
through Fr., and have, since 1600, served as models 
for the formation of others, especially of the last 
class, from which, as in ante-femple, ante-nuptial, 
ante- has acquired a separable character, and is 
prefixed to other words, as ante-room, ante- 
Cuvierian, ante-date. Adjectives of this type are 
formed at will, either with or without adj. endings, 
as ante-baptismat, ante-Norman, ante-reformation- 
al; and ante-communion, ante-reformation, ante- 
war, The latter are really attributive phrases, 
similar to the native after-dinner oration, before- 
breakfast \esson, out-of-doors employment, zp-stairs 
room, ‘The former, though formally compounds 
of ante + adjective, are in sense adj. formations on 
a phrase, as avte-mundane, logically (antemund um 
+ane; cf. (old-woman)ish. Some of the more ob- 
vious of these combinations of azfe- are grouped 
together here, as not needing separate treatment. 

A. sbs. (Main stress on ante-: atntechapel.) 

1. Of position: in which az/e- usually = A smaller 
introductory —; as ante-cavern, -closet, -gar- 
den, -hall, -porch, -portico, -stomach; also 
ante-bath, an apartment opening into the bath, 
ante-church = ANTE-CHAPEL; ante-nave, the 
western part of a divided nave ; ante-number, the 
preceding number. These begin after 1600. 

1817 Edin. Rev. XXVIIL. 331 ‘The bathers first enter a 
vault or *antebath. /ééd., The Georgian ladies employ the 
*ante-caverns as dressing rooms. 1874 MicktetuwairTe Mod, 
Par. Ch. § 27 If there is an *antechurch, they should be 
placed there, 1705 Phi?. Trans. XXV. 2109 Its Entrance, 
first and second Galleries, *Anticlosets. 1861 Gard, Chron. 
6 July 621/3 The spectator is supposed to stand in the “ante- 
garden. 1848 Ly1ton //arodd iv. 148 A low forlorn *ante- 
hall. 1829 Soutney Ad/ for Love iv. Wks. VII. 173 Now 


before the Holy Door In the *Ante-nave they stand, 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 106 Whatsoever Vertue is in Numbers, for 


ANTE-ACTED. 


Conducing to Concent of Notes, is rather to be ascribed to , 
the *Ante-number than tothe Entire Number. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. (1672) 28 An Atrium Grecum (we may translate it 
an *Anti-Porch, after the Greek manner), 1838 Britton Dict. 
Arch, 13 Antica..a door, a porch, or *ante-poitico 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 28 Swallowed into the crop .. or at least 
into a kind of *Ante-stomach. r 

2. Of time or order: in which azfe=A previous 
or anticipatory —, or A something previous or 
anticipatory to —; as ante-dawn, -disposition, 
-luminary, -occupation, -predicament, -spring, 
-taste ; also ante-eternity, the quality of having 
existed from all eternity; ante-noon, the fore-noon. 
These begin after 1600. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. X LIX. 287 That mysterious *ante-dawp 
—that prelibation of the full daylight .. the Zodiacal light. 
1611 Fiorio, Axtidispositione, an *antidisposition, or pre- 
cedent inclination. 1678 Cupwortn /utel/. Syst. 141 He.. 
maintained..the Worlds *Ante-Eternity and Incorrupti- 
bility. 1684 CHarnock A Zt7ib, God (1834) I. 367 The pro- 
mise of eternal life is as ancient as God himself ..as it hath 
an *ante-eternity, so it hath a post-eternity. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bod. 1. xv. 96 At other hours of the *Ante-Noon. 
1656 Biount Ghssogr., *Anteoccupation, a preventing or 
seising first. 1706 Puituips, *Antepredicaments (in Logick} 
things necessary to be known before-hand, for the better un- 
derstanding of the Predicaments; as Definitions of Terms, 
etc. 1881 G. Mitner Country Pleas. (ed.2)2 Our *antes pring 
—our premonitory awakening. 1861 SHEPPARD Fad/of Rome 
iv. 165 An “antetaste of those dire and bloody struggles. | 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on ante: ante-nu-ptial, 
ante-war. Mostly of ryth century.) 

1. Of position: in which axzte= Before, in front 
of —; as ante-cecal, before the cecum or ‘blind 
gut’; ante-initial, before the beginning, prefatory ; 
ante-pectoral, in front of the breast. 

1861 Hume Alogurn-Tandon 1.1. 44 The small intestine 
or *anticecal. 1834 SoutHEy Doctor (1862) 2 The chapters 
*ante-initial and post-initial. 1826 Kirsy & Spence Zzfomol. 
IV. xxxviii. 38 The *antepectoral pair of the mole-cricket. 

2. Of time or order: in which av¢e = Occurring 
or existing in the time before (a fact or condition, 
implied in the following adj., or definitely expressed 
by the following sb.); as a. with adj. ending: 
ante-Babylonish, -baptismal, -Christian, -ec- 
clesiastical, -Gothic, -historic,- human; ante- 
jentacular, before breakfast ; ante-judiciary, tak- 
ing place before judgement ; ante-Justinianian, 
-metallic, -mortal, -Mosaical, -Norman, -nup- 
tial; ante-patriarchal, existing before the patri- 
archs; ante-posthumous, posthumous (pro- 
fessedly), but written before; -reformational, 
-revolutional, -revolutionary. b. with sb., form- 
ing attrib. phr.: azte-bridal, -communion, -reforma- 
tion, -resurrection, -sunrtise, -war. Cf. the L. 
ante-mortem, before-death. In this sense azt/e- 
varies with pre-. 

1835 I. Tavior Sfir. Desf. iii.96 The *antebabylonish Jews. 
1850 C. Worpsw. Occas. Serm. Ser. 1. 104 *Ante-baptismal 
regeneration. 1847 L. Hunt Alen, Wom., §& Bks. UU. x. 
219 *Ante-bridal trepidation. 1858 Sears A Zaz. mu. ili. 270 
What was the *ante-Christian doctrine respecting the con- 
dition of the dead? 1827 Gentd. Afag. XCVII. 11. 487 This 
part of the *Ante-Communion Service is now so commomy 
omitted on Sundays. 1880 GuNnTHER Fishes 16 Several of 
such *antecuvierian works must be mentioned. 1829SouTHEY 
in Q. Rev, XX XIX. 361 Its *ante-ecclesiastical history. 
1834 H. Corerince Grk, Class. Poets 99 This event .. is in- 
volved in the same thick mist of *ante-historic antiquity. 
1860 FARRAR Orig. Lang. x. 214 Other languages also in an 
*ante-historical and embryonary state. 1861 ‘luLLocu Zxg. 
Purit, ii. 264 He fills up the *ante-human space..by an 
array of spiritual machinery. 1821 Knox & Jess Cor7. II. 
44 This *ante-jentacular hour. 1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 
so Purgatory, or *Antejudiciary and intermedial delivery of 
souls, 1880 Muirneap Gaius Introd. 7 Any question of 
*Ante-Justinianian law. 1865 Luspock Prek. Times 60 The 
Stone age.. the *ante-metallic period. 1827 Hare Guesses 
11, (1873) 556 If a spirit.. were to revisit this home of its 
*antemortal existence. 1883 Standard 16 May 5/2 The 
*ante-mortem treatment of the brutes, 1684 ‘I. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. 283, I look upon all other [books] that pretend 
to be *ante-Mosaical or patriarchal, as spurious and fabu- 
lous. 1863 Cox Just, Eng. Govt. . iii. 11 As to the *ante- 
Norman councils, 1818 Hattam Avid. Ages (1872) IIL. 75 
To legitimate the duke of Lancaster’s *ante-nuptial children. 
1765 Tucker L¢. Nat. II. 328 Primeval sages or *ante- 
patriarchal Saracens, 1855 Wiseman Fabiola 220 The old 
capsariusas he had had himself rattlingly called in his *ante- 

osthumous inscription. 1852 S, MaITLaNp Essays 165 They 
fad never seen any *ante-reformation Waldenses. 186x A. 
B. Hore Exg. Cathedr. 19th C. iii. 73 Bishop Osmond, the 
regulator of the *ante-reformational English ritual. 1839 
W. Irvine Wolfert's Roost (1855) 164 An old gentlemap, 
whose dress was decidedly *ante-revolutional. 1860 Mitt 
Repres. Govt. (1865) 23/2 With Austria or *ante-revolutionary 
France, 1858 Sears A thax. iv. 25 The *ante-resurrection 
period, 1842 Chaméd. Fru. 30 July 231 The dim “ante-sun- 
rise light. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 123 *Ante-war 
lightness of national taxation. 


Ante-, in earlier spelling often put for ANTI-. 

+ A'nte-a:ct. Obs.-° [ad. L. ante-actum, pa. 
pple. of azte-agtre (a questionable compound) to 
do before] ‘A former act.’ J. 

1721 in Baitey, whence in Jounson, Asn, etc. 

+ A:nte-a‘cted, #//. a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ante: 
act- (see prec.) +-ED.] Previously done, or spent. 

1607 DEKKER Axt’s. Conjur, (1842) 62 Shee begins to be 


sorie for her ante-acted euils. 1620 — Dreame (1860) 22 A 
loathing of their anteacted life. 


ANTEAL. 


Anteal (zntzal), a. rare. [f. L. ance before + 
-AL1.] Pertaining to what is in front. 

1852 LaxpsporouGH Zooph. 388 Anteal, in front of any- 
thing forward. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

+ Ante-ambulate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. ante 
before + ambzdat- ppl. stem of ambuli-re to walk ; 
suggested by sb. ANTE-AMBULO.] To walk before, 
as an usher. 

1623 CockERAM, Antecambulate, Tovsher. 1656in Biount. 


+ Ante-ambulation. 0¢s.—° [N. of action f. 
prec.: see -T1i0N.] The act of walking before. 

1678 in Puuturps, whence in Baitey, Jonson, etc. 

| Ante-a‘mbulo. Od. [L., f. ate before + 
ambulére to walk; app. in familiar use in 17th c.] 
One whose business it is to walk in front, an 
usher, 

1609 Wan in Moone (1857) 95 [A serving-man} is the ante- 
ambulo of a gentlewoman, the consequent of a gentleman. 
1641 MatsTeRTON Sev. 18 An anteambulo to usher in a 
thousand pains. 1706 Puitiies, Axteambulo, A Sergeant of 
the Mace toa Prince, a Verger or Gentleman-usher. 

A-nt-ea:ter. The popular name of several 
animals which feed upon ants (and termites). 

1. A group of quadrupeds of the order Edentata 
having long thread-like viscous tongues which they 
thrust into ants’ nests and retract into their mouths 
covered with ants. They consist of the Ant-eaters 
proper (Alyrmecophaga) of S. America, the Scaly 
Ant-eaters (J/anzs) of the Old World, and the 
Cape Ant-eater or Aardvaark ( Orycteropus). 

1764 Wittiams Dict, Arts s.v., The Ant-Eater. ts as long 
andastallas a middle-sized dog. 1869 J. Gray tn Guide Brit. 
Alus. 4 The Shielded Beasts, as the Manis or Scaly Ant- 
eaters of Indiaand Africa. 1870 Spurceon 7reas. David Ps. 


v.9 Many human ant-eaters that with their long tongues 
covered with oily words entice and entrap the unwary. 


2. The Aculeated, or Porcupine Ant eater (Zchza- 


na) of the order Afonotremata, found in Australia. 

1868 Cuamaers Cycé. s.v., The Echidne of New Holland 
are sometimes called Porcupine Ant-Eaters from their food, 
and their similarity to the true ant-eaters in their sharp 
muzzle and extensile tongue. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. 
vi. 268 Myrzecobius, the living Australian Ant-eater. 

3. A bird, also called ANT-THRUSH. 

1827 GrirritH Cuvier VI. 399 The Ant-eaters .. are recog- 
need by their long legs and short tail. /éd. 403 The King 
of the Ant-eaters . is about the size of a quail, and its grey 
plumage is agreeably variegated. 

Ante-baptismal, -bath, etc.: see ANTE-. 

+ A:nteceda‘ne, a. Ods. rare—*. [ad. med.L. 
*antecedine us: see next.] =next. 

1655 BRAMHALL Answ. Hobbes 207(R.) He makes the willing 
-- no willing at all, but onely some antecedane inclination. 

Antecedaneous(c:ntisidZ'nias), 2. [f.med.L. 
*antectdane-us \f. antecéd-cre: see ANTECEDE) + 
-OUS: see -ANEOUS.] Having the property or 
character of preceding or going before; of a 
preliminary or previous character. 

1630 Preston Sreastpl. Faith 12 Asantecedaneous [printed 
-darious] and precedent to the pardon. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Con:pit. vi. 165 Some antecedaneous weakness of the 
patient. 1692 Cov. Grace 58 The Promise is made... without 
any Condition in us Antecedaneous, asa moving cause. {Not 
in J.) 1818 in Topp. 

A:nteceda neously, adv. ! Obs. [f. prec. + 
-LY2] In an antecedaneous manner ; previously. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 51 Those more special kinds of 
beings to be treated of Antecedaneously tothe Predicaments. 
1688 Norris Theor. Love (1694) 198 Neither is this latter.. 
made only Practical by being put in Practice, but is so ante- 
cedaneously. 

Antecede (xntisi‘d), v. arch.; also 7 anteceed. 
[ad. L. antecéd-ére, f. ante before + cédére to go.] 

1. trans. To go before or in front of; to precede, 
in place, time, or rank; to surpass. 

1624 Heyvwoop Gunaik. 1v. 207 In wealth and nobilitie.. 
{he} anteceded the best in thecittie, 1677 HaLe Prim. Orig. 
fan, 1. iii. 82 The Fabrick of the World did not long ante- 
cede its Motion. 2822 T. Tavior Jfetan:. Apuleius 399 
A particular negative antecedes either of the affirmative 
propositions. 

2. intr. To go or come before, to come first. 

3628 T. Spencer Logtck 239 This Axiome .. containes 
nothing that doth antecede, or follow. 1656 Baxter Ref 
Pastor 100 Three daies prayer for him..should antecede. 
1690 — Kingd. Christ i. 4 Though the Embrio and Infancy 
anteceding, it was to be first in Execution. : 

Antecedence (xntisidéns). [f. L. antecédentia 
(see next), on analogy of sbs. in -ENcE through Fr. 
(mod.Fr. antccédence is a neologism, Littré). 

1, The action or fact of going before, precedence, 
priority: a. in time. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man.1. iii. 77 A pre-existence of 
the simple Bodies..and an antecedence of their Consti- 
tution. 1830 Lvect Princ. Geol. (1875) 1.1. x. 195 The Ante- 
cedence of a colder climate. 187 Farrar HWetn, Hist. iv. 
134 Not that we claim a mere antecedence and originality 
for the separate precepts of Christianity. 

b. in a causal relation. 

165: Hosses Zev. t. xii. 52 Man..remembreth in them 
Antecedence and Consequence. 1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud. 
Wat. Phil, 151 Invariable antecedence of the cause and con- 
sequence cf the effect. 

+ 2. That which goes before or precedes: a. An 
antecedent, a premiss. (Cf. azfecedens in ANTE- 
CEDENT 1b.) 
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1535 Jove Afot. Tindale 5 His antecedence may be true 
and consequence false. 

b. The preceding part. 

3593 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 7 The rest of the antecedence of 
the day worne out in disputations. : ; 

3. Astr. A motion from a Jater to an earlier sign 
of the Zodiac, or from east to west; retrograde 
motion; also a position more to the west. 

aoe Fiamsteap in Part. Trans. 1V. 1109 Therefore she 
[the Moon) is in Antecedence of the Star1gm. zssec. 1740 
Winturop sid. XLII. 575 Mercury was in Antecedence of 
the Sun 3! 57”. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (Astronomy) 11. 508/1 
A motion of the heavens in the order of the signs.. is said 
to be a motion in conseguence; and such are the true motions 
ofall the planets; tho’ their apparent motions are sometimes 
contrary, and then they are said to move in asntecedence. 

Antccedency (antisrdénsi). [ad. L. anteced- 
entia, £. antecedent-em ; see ANTECEDENT a.] 

1. The quality or condition of being antecedent, 
priority, precedence. 

1598 FLorio, sitecedentia, antecedencie, precedencic, 
superioritie. @16%7 Bayne /“phes. (1866) 32 An antecedency 
of faith before the act of electing. 1874 WuitNey Orient. 
Ling. Studies 245 Those who believe in the antecedency of 
ideas to words. yy ; 

+2. An antecedent condition or state of things ; 
in ~/.= ANTECEDENTS. Ods. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 55 Many things happen, 
not likely to ensue from any promises of antecedencies. 
1748 RicuArpson Clarissa (1811) IV. iv. 12 Most of thy re- 
flections .. are fitter to come in as after-reflections than as 
antecedencies. im 

+3. Movement back to a former position. (és. 

3656 Harpy 1 Fohn (1865) xiv. 86/1 Some sudden emana- 
tions of the will as regenerate, antecedencies to the conflicts 
and lustings of the will as corrupt. 

Antecedent (exnti/sidént), sd. [a. Fr. azte- 
cédent (see next), subst. use of the adj. Already in 
L, antectdens was used subst. as a term of philo- 
sophy, and in this technical sense it first appeared 
in the modem languages.] 

1. A thing or circumstance which goes before or 
precedes in time or order; often also implying 
causal relation with its conseguent. a. generally. 

1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus i. 11 (1619) That there may 
be full content with it selfe, the antecedents and consequents. 
¢ 1680 in Somers Tracts 11. 548 Consider the Antecedents to 
the calling the Convention. @1716 Soutu (J.) It is.. the 
necessary antecedent..of a sinner’s return to God. 1824 
CorerivceE A ids to Ref?, (1848) 1.92 Conscience is the ground 
and antecedent of human (or self-) consciousness, and not 
any modification of the latter. @186z Buckle Crertts. (1869) 
III. iii. 130 Circumstances... governed by a long chain of 
antecedents. : 5 ror / 

fence. in various special applications, of which 
the /og:ca/ and grammatical are the earliest uses of 
the word in Eng. 

b. Logic. (Opposed to consequent.) The statement 
upon which any consequence logically depends ; 
hence (+ @) The premisses of a syllogism (06s.); 
(6) The part of a conditional proposition on which 
the other depends. (+c) By some early logicians 
the szdject and predicate were called antecedent 
and consequent, 

¢1400 Test. Love tt. (1560) 284 b/1 The consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the same condition. 
c142g Wyntoun Cron. vu. 111. 67 {1} grantis .. be Antecedens 
Bot I deny be consequens. 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 
III. 324/2 You have shewn us the antecedent, now let us 
have the exgo. 1628 T. Srencer Logick 161 Ramus doth 
call the sudsect, and the predicate... antecedent, and conse- 
quent: butveryvnduely. 21665 J.Goopwin Filled w. Spirit 
(1867) 191 Let the word person in the antecedent of the pro- 
position be supposed to signify eithcr something or nothing. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 128 All Hypothetical Judgments ob- 
viously consist of two parts, the first of which is called the 
Condition or Antecedent. . j 

ce. Grant. (a2) The noun to which a following 
pronoun refers, and to avoid the repetition of 
which it is used. (4) esf. The substantive (word, 
clause, or sentence) to which a relative pronoun or 
adverb points back, and to which the relative 
clause stands in an attributive or adjective relation. 

1393 Laxcit. P. Pé, C. tv. 364 Adjectif and substantif A- 
cordep in alle Kyndes * with his antecedent. 1523 WHiTTIN- 
ton Vulg. 2 The relatyue of substaunce shall accorde with 
his antecedent. 1665 Gouce Comm. Hebr.1. 10 This relative 
‘Thou’ must have an antecedent. 1765 W. Warp Eng. 
Gram, 128 The connexion of a personal pronoun with its 
antecedent ts very different from that of a relative pronoun. 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 51 In the nominative and objective 
cases, wat is never preceded by an antecedent. i 

a. Math. The first of two numbers or magnitudcs 
between which a ratio is expressed ; the first and 


third in a series of four proportionals. 

1570 Bittincstey FEwci. v. def.3 Ihe first Terme, namely, 
that which is compared, is called the antecedent. 1695 
AuincHaM Geo. Epit. 14 In the Comparison of 7 to 3, 7 18 
named the Antecedent, and 3 the Consequent. 1862 Top- 
HUNTER Exchid vt. 1v, Those [sides] which are opposite to the 
equal angles are homologous sides, that is, are the antecedents 
or the consequents of the ratios. 

e. Music. (See quot.) 

1869 OusSELEY Counterp.xv.95 The leading part [ina Canon] 
is called the antecedent, the following part the consequent, 


2. pl. The events of a person’s bygone history 
(usually, as affecting the position now to be ac- 
corded him); also used of institutions, etc. 


ANTECESSOR. 


1841 Gen. Tuomeson £-xerc. VI. 237 They will .. sift what 
the French call their antecedents, with the most scrupulous 
Nicety. 1854 Dre A paid Selections ii. 86 What modern 
slang denominates his antecedents. 1864 J. H. Newman 
A pot. 106 Froude and I were nobodies; with..no antece- 
dents to fetter us. 1868 M. Patmison Academ. Organ. § 4. 
111 Young fellows unacquainted with the antecedents of the 
estates. 

3. concr. A predecessor in the chain of develop- 
ment; an carlicr form. rare. 

1865 Lecky Rational. (1878) I. 254 A wind imstrument 
which some have placed among the antecedents of the organ. 

+ 4 dt. A person that walks in front ; an usher, 
an ANTEAMBULO. Ods. 

1608 Day /fum. out of Br. u. ii, Boy. | say a seruingman 
is an antecedent. Oct. Because he sits before a cloakcbag. 
1632 Massixcer City Madam t1.u, My antecedent, or my 
gentleman-usher, 


Antecedent («nt/si-dént),a. [a. Fr.antécédent, 
ad. L. antecedent-em, pr. pple. of antectd-cre: see 
ANTECFDE.] 

1. Going before, preceding, in time or order. 

1543 TRaueron Vigo's Chirurg. 67 b/1 Apostemes .. come 
sometymes of a primityue cause, but for the moost parte of 
acauseantecedent. 1583 Fraunce Lawiers Log.1. viii. 436, 
Some adjuncts bee antecedent or going before. 1646 S. 
Boiton Arraten. Errour 245 Whereuer the Antecedent 
duty was euer truly done, the consequent priviledge was 
never denied. 1830 Coterince Table 7. 91 Even in dreams 
nothing is fancied without an antecedent quasi cause, 1841 
Gen. P. THompson Exerc, (1842) VI. 275 Whose little finger 
was heavier than the loins of the antecedent tyranny. 

b. with 0 (22/0 obs.). 

1638 Cuitiincw. Relig. Prot. t it 70 Antecedent to the 
act of seeing. 1745 WEsLEY Answ.Ch.15 My Love to them 
was Sntecedent to anysuch Agreement. 1878 Bosw. Smitu 
Carthuge 2 A period antecedent toallcontemporary .. records. 

c. quasi-adv.; = ANTECEDENTLY 1 b. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 11. 294 The name was imposed 
antecedent to his birth. 1804 LauperDaLr Pudi, Wealth 
(1819) 95 The same proportion which existed antecedent to 
the increase of production. : 

2. ellip¢. Previous to investigation ; presumptive, 
a priort. 

3794 Pacey Evid. iu. iv. §2 The cause.. assigned for the 
rejection of Christianity by men of rank and learning among 
the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent contempt. 1859 
Ecce Homo. ii. 9 If... the antecedent improbability of 
miracles is much diminished. 1876 GLapstone //om. Synch. 
271 The antecedent likelihood of Homer’s possession of 

gypttan knowledge. 

Antecedental (zx:nt/s/dental), 2. ?Ods. [f. 
L. antecédent-ta (see prec.) +-aLl: cf. tncident-al.] 
Of or pertaining to antecedents. 

3796 Hutton Mach. Dict. 1. 121 Antecedentai Method, a 
branch of general geometrical proportion .. derived from an 
examination of the Antecedents of ratios having given con- 
sequents, and = given standard of comparison, in the various 
degrees of augmentation and dimimution which they undergo 
by composition and decomposition .. published in 1793. 

Antece‘dently, adv. [f. ANTECEDENT a.+ -L¥?.] 

1. Previously, before, in time or causal relation. 

165x C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 227 Sinne, as a cause 
antecedently moving Gods will 2694 Stare in Pil. Trans. 
XVIII, 213 That the Air was antecedently there, we may 
reasonably believe. 1754 SHERLocK Desc, (1759) I. v. 186 
The Obedience. .to which we are antecedently bound. 1863 
Cox Just. Eng. Govt. tt tii. 347 Testimony as to facts which 
they had antecedently known, 1864 Reaaer No. 94. 471/3 
Since the days cf Charles VIII, if not antecedently. 

b. with Zo. 

3677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. t. ii. 61 Notions.. engraven 
in the Soul antecedently to any discursive Ratiocination. 
1776 CampsrLe Riet. I. 146 cetineny antecedently to ex- 
perience, hath a natural influence on belief. 1845 STEPnEeN 
Laws of Eng.\1. 300 Born antecedently to 14th August 1834. 

2. ellipt. a. Not as a consequence, arbitrarily. 

1682 Norris Hicrocles 52 If by the divine sentence Riches 
were allotted to one, and Poverty to another antecedently 
and absolutely. : 

b. Previously to experience, presumptively, @ 

priort, 

1861 Maine Anc. Law (1874) 115 It woulc’ seem antece- 
dently that we ought to commence with the simplest social 
forms. 1867 Froupe Short Stud. 150 More evidence is re- 
quired to establish a fact antecedently improbable. 


Antece ding, p//.a. ! Obs. [f. ANTECEDE + 
-Inc2.] Going before, eprec caine ; antecedent. 

a@1619 Fotuersy A ¢heom., Pref. 21 Both in the anteceding 
and succeeding passages. 1678 Cupwortu /ntell. Syst. 711 
Such things. .are [not] caused by things Natural Anteceding, 
but Ly scme supernatural Power. 


+ Axtece’!l, v. Obs. rare. (ad. L. antecell-cre, 
f. ante before + *ce/lére to rise.] To excel, surpass. 

1635 Hevwoop Harb. Health Those that were before 
you .. Equall you shall, although not antecell. 1638 — 
Port of Piety: 269 The dignity of merchants who can tell? 
Or how much they all Traders antecell? 1642 T. Taytor 
God's Fudg it. vi. 87 Not to exceed those in virtue whom 
we antecell in place and dignity. 

+Antecellency. Cés. rare—'. [f. L. antte- 
cellentem: see prec. and -xcy.) The quality of 
excelling, superiority. . 

1657 TRUM Renou's Disp. 380 Turpentine from Chios 
..is most celebrated for its antecellency in odour and gust. 

+ Antece‘ssion. 0s? [ad. L. antecession-em, 
n. of action f. antecéd-tre: sce ANTECEDE.) ‘A 
going before or excelling.’ Blount G/ossogr. 1636. 

Antecessor \.:ntise'saz, xnt/-). Forms: 5-7 
-cessour, 5 -owr, 5-6 -ur, -sessour, 7 -cesser, 6- 

23-2 


ANTECESTRE. 


antecessor. [a. MFr. azftccesseur, a refashioning 
of earlier avzcesseur ancestor, after L. antecéssir-en1 
in its L. senses of ‘ predecessor in office,’ and ‘pro- 
fessor of law’: see ANCESTOR.] ~ 

1. One who goes before (es. in office); a prede- 
cessor. (The latter word is more common.) 

¢1425 Wyntoun Crox. vu. ix. 155 Hys Priwalagis .. Dat 
before hys Antecessowrys gat. 1494 Fasyan vi. clxi. 154 
He’shulde folowe the stablenes of his antesessours..and 
ponysshe mysdoers. 1502 ARNoLD Chron. 213 Our anteces- 
surs and successours. 1636 Prynne Undbish. Tint. & Tit. 
(1661) 78 Before that he went up to the Apostles his Ante- 
cessors. 1789 SmytuH tr. Aldrich’s Archit. (1818 54 The 
custom of all his antecessors in that profession. 1869 GLAp- 
STONE Puy. Mundi viii. § 1. 222 This deity [Zeus] has an- 
cestors and antecessors. 

+b. An ancestor, a progenitor (usually however 
when viewed as a predecessor). Obs. 

¢1470 Henry /VaZ/ace i, 1 Our antecessowris, that we suld 
of reide .. We lat ourslide. 1474 Caxton Chesse 53 Of his 
grauntsirs fader and of alle his antecessours. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Frotss, U1, ccxxxvii. 736 Our fathers and Anteces- 
sours ofoldetyme. @1657 Sir J. Batrour Azm. Scot? (1824) 
II. 223 Solemley interrid amongest his antecessers. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power & Subj. 210 The Kings noble Progenitors and 
Antecessors of the Nobles of this Realm. 

tc. A predecessor in the possession of property. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 16b, Writ of assise of the death 
of chys antecessoure at the common lawe. [1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 78b, In Law.. Axtecessor is applyed to a natural 
person.. but Predecessor is applyed to a body Politique or 
Corporate. 1809 Bawpwen Dovnesd. Bk. 624 Robert claims 
the land of Outi.. to be in the soke of his Axtecessor Lepi.] 

+2. A professor of civil law. Ods. 

1751 Cuamsers Cycl., Axntecessor ..is particularly used in 
some universities for a public professor, who teaches or 
Iectures the civil law. 

+3. 27. One of the advanced guard of an army. Oés. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supfp., Antecessors, in the antient art 
of war..a party of horse dispatched before the agmen or 
body of an army .. also denominated Antecursores. 

+ Antecestre. Ods. rare—'. [A variant of 
ancestre, ANCESTOR, partially assimilated to ANTE- 
cessor.] Ancestor, predecessor. 

1549 Compl. Scotd, xx. 186 The thyng that his antecestres 
and forbearis hes conqueist be grite Jaubours. 

Antechamber (2'ntzt{zimbo1). In 7-8 anti- 
chamber. [a. Fr. antichambre, f. anti for ante 
before + chambre room, bedroom, after It. azéz- 
camera. ‘It is generally written, improperly, 
antichamber” Johnson 1755-83.] 

1. A chamber or room leading to the chief apart- 
ment; an ante-room, in which visitors wait; orig. 
the room admitting into the (royal) bed-chamber. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Antichambre, any outward cham- 
ber which is next or near the bed-chamber. @ 1667 CowLey 
Liberty Wks. 11.679 He's besieg’d by two or three hundred 
suitors; and the Hall and Antichambers (all the outworks) 
possessd by the Enemy. 1709 Loud. Gaz. mmmmdlviii/2 
Her Majesty met them half-way of her Anti-chamber. 1789 
Smytu tr. 4 ldrich’s Archit. (1818) 138 Beyond these ante- 
chambers were larger rooms or halls. 1855 Macautay His¢. 
Eng. 1V. 39 He stayed long in the antechamber, and sent 
in his name by several servants. 


1825 Bro. Fouathan 11. 347 The ante-chamber of death. 
1875 Hamerton /7fedi. Life ui. ii. 81 Grammars and dic- 
tionaries are antechambers. 

3. transf. Any space forming the entrance to 
another. 

1845 Topp & Bowman P&ys. Anat. 1. 434 The mouth, the 
ante-chamber to the digestive canal. 1862 Darwin Orchids 
i, 21 The ante-chamber to the nectary .. is here small. 

A-ntecha:mbering, v4/. 56. rare—. [f. prec. 
used as a vb.=Fr. faire antichambre; cf. courting] 
Waiting in an antechamber ; dancing attendance. 

1879 Pall Mall B. 17 Oct. 12 To beguile the weariness of 
antichambering. 

Ante-chapel (xntit{xepél). Also 8 anti-. 
[f AntE+ CHAPEL.] ‘A term used in the Uni- 
versities for the outer part at the west end of a 
chapel.’ Parker Gloss. Arch. 1875. 

1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 99 In akind of Anti- 
Chappel to this Church. 1761 'T. Warton Bathurst 190(T) 
The ante-chapel of Trinity College Chapel. 1814 Worps- 
worTH Excurs. Wks. VIII. Pref. 10 The same kind of rela- 
tion .. asthe ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic church. 

Ante-Christian, -church, etc.: see ANTE-. 

Antecourt (xnt¢koet).  [f. AnTE- + Court, 
after Fr. aztécour.] An outer or entrance court. 

1691 Norris /ract. Disc. 201 One Day spent in these Ante- 
Courts of Heaven is better than a Thousand. 

| Antecwrsor. Oés—° [L.=forerunner.] 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Antecursor, one that runs or rides 
before, a forerunner. [Whence in Jounson, As, etc.] 

Antedate (zntidéit), sé. [f. Ante + Dave sé.) 

1. A date affixed to a document, or assigned to 
an event, earlier than its actual date. 

1g80 HoLtyBANp 77reas. Fr. Toug., Antidater une obligar 
tion, to give an Antidate to anObligation. 1609 RowLanps 
Knave of Clubbes 16 We frame a Bill that I am in thy debt, 
And to the same an Ante date will set. 
Clarissa (1811) VI. 95, I posted away to the lady, intend- 
ing to plead great affairs that I came not before, in order to 
favour your antedate. 1870 Daily News 31 Aug./2 Brevet- 
Colonef —— ,.to be inajor-general, dated 6th March, 1868, 
such antedate not to carry back pay prior to 23rd July, 1870. 

+2. fig. Anticipation. (Cf. ANTEDATE v. 6.) Ods. 

1624 Donne Devotions 10 (T.) Why hath not my soul these 
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apprehensions, these presages.. those antedates . . those sus- 
picions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness? 

Antedate (entidzi:t), v.; also 6-7 anti-. [f. 
prec. sb.; cf. dave sb. and vb.] 

l. trans. To affix an earlier than the tre date 
to (a document). 

1587 FreminG Coxtn. Holinshed 111. 953/1 Counterfeiting 
and antidating of the kingssealeina signet. 1682 SCARLETT 
Exchanges 56 He that Antidates an Endorsement is guilty 
of fraud and deceit. 1715 Burnet Own Tie (1766) 1. 343 
He got the king to antedate it, as if it had been signed at 
Oxford. 1858 Beveripce //ést. /ndia II. vi.ii.587 He drew 
up a letter which he antedated fifteen days. 

2. To assign (an event) to an earlier date. 

@ 1631 Donne Poems 4 Wilt thou then antedate some new- 
made vow? 1975 Fielding’s Lifein IVks.1. Pref. 19 Having 
often ante-dated, and sometiines post-dated, the matter which 
he found in the Spanish history. 1872 E. Ropertson //¢st. 
Ess, 193 The struggle .. began in the reign of Edgar and was 
antedated long afterwards .. to throw odium upon Edwy. 

3. To carry back to an earlier date or time. 

a 1600 Quaternio 262 Wisedome ., could in some sort anti- 
date their dayes, and giue them an essence and being with the 
holy Patriarkes. 1697 J. CoLuer Ess. Alor. Subj. 11. (1702)97 
By Reading a Man doesasit were Antedate his Life. ¢ 1850 
Mrs. Brownine Vision of Poets That rage Barbaric, ante- 
dates the age. . 

4. To bring about at an earlier date, accelerate. 

1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. 1824, 132 If you let her goe, 
she may Antedate the latter day. 1662 FuLLER Worthies 
u. 67 A fright of his Mother .. accelerated, or rather ante- 
dated his nativity. 1712 Sfect. No. 437 P 1 Sorrow, and 
private Anxiety of Mind, which antedate Age and Sickness. 
1813 Scorr Triermain 1. xxv, Seem’d,.that Fate Would 
Camlan’s ruin antedate. 

. To come before (something) in date; precede. 

1664 Power £xf. Philos. Pref. 1 Neither do their Records 
furnish us with anything that does Antedate our late dis- 
coveries. 1703 De For Elegy on Anuesiey, As if design’d 
by Instinct to be Great, His Judgment seem’d to antidate 
his Wit. 1867 Drarer Amer. Civ. War I. ii. § 1. 76 The 
Peruvian empire antedates that of Mexico. 

6. To take in imagination before its actual oc- 
currence, to anticipate. 

161x Beaum. & Fu. Triumph Hon. iii, Like an obedient 
servant, antedating My Lord’s command. 1660 Jer. TayLor 
Duct. Dubit, 1.1, Wks. 1X. 30 Shame does but antedate the 
divine anger. 1708 Pore S#. Cecilia's D. 123 Our joys below 
it [Music] can improve, And antedate the bliss above. 1820 
CoreriDcE Friend vi, xi. (1867) 343 Wisdom forbids her chil- 
dren to ante-date their knowledge, or toact and feel further 
than they know. 

A-nteda:ted, #2/. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Bearing 
an antedate, assigned to an earlier date; trans- 
ferred to an earlier time; brought about at an 
earlier date, accelerated, anticipated. 

1611 Cotcr., Axtidaté, Antidated. 1665 J. Spencer Pro- 
digtes 375 An antedated and diseased old age. a1711 KEN 
Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 83 Thou.. Apostates dost expel, Giving 
them here an antedated Hell. 1822 Hazuitr 7adde 7. Il. 
iv. 58 A file of antedated newspapers. 

Antedating (zntidéitin), v7. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-1nGl] The action of marking with or assign- 


“ing to an earlier date; anticipating. 


1587 [See ANTEDATE 2, 1.] 1619 Naunton in Fortesc. 
Papers 96 The late entring and antedating of the Order. 
1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. U1. v. 81 An Edict..to reform 
Abuses, Frauds, Antedatings and Forgeries. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul Ii. 587 That ante-dating of the second Advent. 

Antediluvial (e:ntédiliz-vial), 2. rare. [f. 
ANTE + déiluvi-um deluge +-Aul.] Applied by 
Buckland to geological formations older than the 


‘diluvial’ (then attributed to the Noachian deluge). 

1823 Buckxtanp Relig. Diluv. 2, 1 have felt myself fully 
justified in applying the epithet .. antediluvial to the state 
of things immediately preceding it [this great convulsion]. 
1827 Edin. Rev. XLV. 317 The ante-diluvial rocks have a 
more compact stony aspect. 

A:ntedilu-vially, adv. rare—', [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In times before the Flood. 

1826 Beppors Te B. Procter, Poems (1851) 168 Time’s bil- 
lows, swelling, Roll a deep, ghostly, and invisible sea Of 
melted worlds antediluvially Upon the sand of ever-crum- 
bling hours. " 

Antediluvian (2:nt7diliz-vian), a and sd. [f. 
ANTE + diluvi-um the deluge +-An.] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the world before the 
Noachian deluge ; existing before the Flood. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Fob xxii. 15 11.200 Those Antediluvian 
Belialists. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Man. iii. § 1% 83 Parts of 
the antediluvian Language. 1821 W. Craic Dr amie: etc. 
ii. 109 The ingenious Dr. Burnet .. has made the antediluvian 
world a beautiful, smooth sphere, entirely covered with fine 
rich pasture land. ; 

Concerning or referring to the period before 


the Flood. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 344 The antediluvian Chro- 
nology. a@ 1849 H. CoreripGeE ss, II. 299 The antediluvian 
and postdiluvian history. 

3. Of the sort which obtained before the Flood. 

1698 Norris Pract. Disc. TV. 367 Could I then lengthen out 
my Span to an Antediluvian stretch. 1711 F, Furrer J7ed. 
Gymn. Pref., An Antediluvian Diet of Roots and Vegetables, 
1846 H. Rocers “ss. I.iv. 165 An antediluvian lease of life. 

. Belonging or proper to long past ages; very 
antiquated, primitive. (In a disparaging sense.) 

1726 Vansrucy & Cis. Prov. Husb. 11. (1730) 334 Such 
primitive antediluvian notions of life. 1823 Lams EZa Ser. 1. 
xxiv. (1865) 188 ‘The cottage, a sorry antediluvian inake-shift 
of a building. 

B. sd. [the adj. used absol.] 


ANTELOPE. 


1. One who lived before the Flood ; fg. one who 
attains to a very great age. 

1684 T. Burner 7%. Earth I. 222 The long lives of the ante- 
diluvians. 1713 Guardian No. 101 (1756) II. 81 An antedi- 
luvian could not have more life and briskness in him at three- 
score and ten. 1823 Scotr S¢. Rovan's xxxi, From what 
cursed old antediluvian, who lived before the invention of 
spinning-jennies, she learned this craft, Heaven only knows. 


+Antefact. Ods. rare. [ad. L. antefact-um, 
pa. pple. of azte-facére to do before.] A thing 
done before, a previous act. 


1623 CockERAM, Axtefact, a deed doncbefore. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. 11. 87 Being cleared and quitted from all ante-facts 
how hainous soever, by their entrance into Christianity. /did. 
x. 39 Confession was of antefacts, not post facts. 

Antefen, antefne, obs. forms of ANTHEM. 

Antefix (antifiks). Usually in //.; also in 
L. form, with A/. -a. [ad. L. avtefix-um subst. 
use of pa. pple. of ante-fig-cre to fix in front.] 
Omamental tiles or other work on the eaves and 
cornices of ancient buildings, to conceal the ends 
of the tiles; also ornamental heads of animals, 
etc., making the spouts from the gutters. 

1832 GeLL Pompeiana I. viii. 174 Like the eaves ofexternal 
roofs, with its ornamental antefixes. 318g0 Leircn tr. A772. 
ler’s Anc, Art § 249 Inverted antefixa or corner-ornaments 


of ancient sarcophagi are frequently to be found as decora- 
tions of pillars. 


Antefixal (entifirksal), a. 
Of or pertaining to an antefix. 

1857 Bircu A xc. Pottery (1858) 11. 7 This helix or antefixal 
ornament is the same as that which appears in the Doric en- 
tablatures. 1882 Athenzunt 19 Aug. 248 The ornaments are 
more Asiatic than Egyptian; rosettes, chequers, antefixal 
ornaments, etc, 


Anteflexed (x:ntiflekst), AA/. a. rare. [f. ANTE 
+flex- ppl. stem of flect-2re to bend +-ED.] Bent 
forward ; spec. of the uterus. 


1872 THomas Dis. Vom. 72 Anterior to the cervix (of the 
uterus] if it be in normal position or anteflexed. 


Anteflexion (exnt/flekfon). rare. [f. ANTE-+ 
L. flexion-em, n. of action f. flect-ere to bend.] A 
bending forward ; sfec. of the uterus. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 643/2 [This curvature] 


constitutes .. anteflexion of the uterus. 1872 THomas Dis. 
Wom.72 Due to anteflexion or anteversion of the uterus. 


|| Antefurca (entffi1k4). Ext. [mod.L,, f. L. 
ante in front+furca fork.] In cockroaches, an 
internal forked projection from the sternal wall of 
the anterior somite of the thorax, which helps to 
support the nervous cord ; sometimes also applied 
to external forked projections on the ventral sur-, 
face of the segments of some Arthropoda. 

1826 Kirsy & SpeENcE Extomeol. (1828) IV. xiii. 185 The ex- 
tensor of the anterior thigh to the antefurca, 1877 Huxiey 


Anat. Juv. Ax. vii. 404 Forked or double apodemes, the an- 
tefurca, medifurca, and postfurca. 


Ante-garden, -hall, -human, etc. : see ANTE-. 

+ Antege’nital, 2. Ots.—° [ad. L. antegenttal- 
zs before birth, f. ave before + genz/al-is belong- 
ing to birth.] Previous to birth: (erron. ‘ Born 
before, elder born.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

+ Antegre‘dient, a. Ods. rare—. [ad. L. ante- 
gredient-em pr. pple. of anxte-gred-2 to go before.] 
Preceding, going before. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bod... ii. 6 The antegredient part of the 


exhalation would give notice of the vehemency to be ex- 
pected. 
+Antegre’ssion. Oés—° [ad. L. *antegres- 
sién-em, n. of action f. aztegredi: see prec.] ‘A 
going before.” Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Ante-jentacular, -judiciary, etc. : see ANTE-. 
+ Antela‘tion. Ods. rave. [ad. med.L. az/e- 
lition-em prerogative, n. of action f. azte-ferre to 
carry before.] Precedence, preference, prerogative. 
1§53-87 Foxe A. & AL I. 790/2 The intrication of these pre- 
rogatives, antelations, and such other as do associate these 
expectative graces, 1623 Masse Aleman’s G. d Alfarache un. 
190 Alleaging the antelation of time, and priority of his 
debt. y 


Antelope (x‘nt/loup). Forms: 5-7 antelop, 
5 antyllope, antlop(e, 6 anteloppe, 7 antalope, 
6-9 antilope, 5- antelope. [a. OFr. antelop (also 
antelu), ad. L. ant(h)alop-us (Damianus, a 1072), 
Gr. dv@dAoy, dv@dAon- (Eustathius of Antioch, 
¢ 336), original language and meaning unknown. 
Med.Latin forms were also ¢alopus, calopus.] 

The popular and literary name for the numerous 
species of the deer-like ruminant genus Az/zilope 
(Pallas), the limits of which have been variously ex- 
tended or contracted by different zoologists. The 
most usual scientific characteristics of the genus 
are cylindrical, annulated hors, and the possession 
of a sub-orbital or ‘lachrymal’ sinus. ‘They are 
sometimes grouped as 7rwe Antelopes, Bush A., 
Capriform or Goat-like A., and Bovine or Ox- 
like A. It is with the first of these, distinguished 
by extreme grace and speed of motion, that the 
name is now popularly associated. 


This application of the word is recent. The Gr., L., and 
OFr. (7 vésor of Brun. Lat.) notices describe a creature 


[f. prec. +-aLl.] 


ANTELOQUY, 


haunting the banks of the Euphrates, very savage, hard to 
catch, having long saw-like horns, with which they cut in 
pieces and broke all ‘engines,’ and even cut down trees. 
With these attributes the ‘antelope’ early became a heraldic 
animal. The modern denotation scems to begin with Topsell. 
The genus Anéilope was constituted by Pallas ¢ 1775. 
¢1430 Lypa, Alin. Poems (1840) 6 Twoo antelopis stondyng 
on outher syde, Withe the arinys of Englond and of Fraunce. 
1432 Let. in Riley Liber A /d, (1861) 111. 459 In eadem pagina 
fi.e. pageant] erigebantur duo animalia vocata ‘antelops.’ 
1440 Promp. Parw., Antyllope, beste, Tatula, 1486 Bh. 
St. Alban’s, Arms C viij b, As Lyon, Antlop, and other. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 26 The antelope and wolfe both 
fiersand fell. 1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts (1673) 1 The 
Antalope called in Latin Cadopus, and of the Grecians Ana- 
lopos, or Aptolos. 1662 Eveiyn Diary g June, Staggs, elks, 
antelopes, 1678 PHituips, Antilope, a certainmongrel beast, 
begotten of an Hart and a Goat. 1774 Goinsm. Nat. /ftst. 
II. 47 The tenth variety of the gazelle is the antelope, so well 
known to the English, who have given it the name. 1821 
Suetiey Epipsych. 75 Anantelope, In the suspended impulse 
ofits lightness, Were less atherially light. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 265 The True Antelopes are remarkable for the grace- 
ful symmetry of their bodies, the length and slenderness of 
their limbs, and the lightness and agility of their movements. 
.. To the group of true Antelopes also belongs the Gazelle. 

b. alirié. 

1862 Mrs. Browninc Last Poems 8 Her throat has the an- 
telope curve, 1872 Baker Vile 7 rid. xviii, 318 At length 
we discovered a dangerous autelope-track. 

+Ante‘loquy. Oés.—° [ad. L. anteloguium, f. 
ante before + -loguiun: speech.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, datiloguy, a terme which stage-players 
use, by them called their cue. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Anteloguy, a Preface, or the first place or turn in speaking : 
also [as in Cockeran]. 

|| Antelu‘ca. Ods. rare—'. [L. in form; app. f. 
anleliicanus (see next) after vocti/iica the moon.] 
Used by Evelyn for the period before dawn (?). 

1696 Evetyn Corr. (1846) 121 He brought the phosphorous 
and anteluca to the clearest light that ever any did. 

Antelucan (ent/li7kain), a. [ad. L. antelii- 
' canus before dawn; f. ante + liic- (x) light: see 
+AN.] Of or pertaining to the hours just before dawn. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 1. vi. 103 All manner of Ante- 
lucan Labourers. a@1656 Be, Hatt Rev, 44 (T.) The Phos- 
phorus of pietyand antelucan devotion. @ 1859 De QuincEy 
Wks, X. 259 This practice of crepuscular ante-lucan worship, 
possibly having reference to the ineffable mystery of the 
resurrection. 

|| Anteluca‘no. Oés. rare—!. [It. C—L. avzlelii- 
canus) adj. used subst.] A hymn sung before dawn. 

1656 Trapp Com. Matt, vii. 18 They sang antelucanos, 
hymns, psalms of praise, to God before break of day. 


Antelucidate, ‘to work by Candle-light before 
day’; anteluculated, ‘done before day light.’ 
Bad formations in Cockeram 1623. 

+ A-ntelude. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. antelitdium, 
f. anie before+/id-us play.] <A prelude, short 
introductory play. 

667 H. RE Div. Dial. 
eo Dlachinehe in the eccde ide eae al 
-Antem(e, obs. form of ANTHEM. 

+ A‘nte-man. Oés. [ANTE-A.] A valet, anusher. 

1638 Naspes Covent Gard, 1. ii, My Ladies Gentleman 
Ysher, her preambulator or her anteman. : 


Antembletic (centémble'tik), a. rare—'. [a. 
Gr. *avrepBaAnrix-ds, f. dvrepBadaA-erv to throw in 
in return.] Making provision against or reparation 
for loss ;. as an insurance office. : 


1780 BentuaMm Princ, Legist, xvi. § 54 note, Offences against 
antembletic trust. 


Antemeridian (cx:nti,méri-diin), a. rare. 
(ad. L. ate-merididn-us of the fore-noon, f. phr. 
anile meridiene before noon: see -AN.] Of or be- 
longing to the forenoon or ‘morning.’ 

1656 BLount Géossogr., Antemeridian, before noon, or mid- 


day. 1865 Daily Te/. 18 Apr. 3 Everyfone] had come out in 
attire that was decidedly ante-meridian, 


Ante-metallic, -mortal, etc.: see ANTE-. 

Antemetic (nt,‘me'tik), a. and st. [mod. f. 
Anxt-+Emetic.] A. adj. Tending to check vomit- 
ing. B. sé. A medicine of this nature. 

1706 Puiturs, Antemeticks, Medicines that are given 


against vomiting. | 7853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Antemetic, op- 
posed to or removing the inclination to vomit. 


Antemne, antempne, obs. forms of ANTHEM. 
- Antempered, obs. form of ATTEMPERED. 

Antemundane (nt/mzndéin), a. [f. ANTE- + 
mund-us world +-ANE; after mundane, L. mun- 
danus, belonging to the world.] Existing or occur- 
ring before the creation of the world. 

1731 in Baitey. 1742 Younc Wt. Th. v.93 The-supreme, 
Great, antemundane Father! 1823 Lamp £dra (1860) 102 
Some probable insight into our ante-mundane condition. 

Antemurral, ?0O¢s. fad. L. antemirdle a 
breastwork, f. azz/e before + mziiv-us wall: see -AL2.} 

x774 T. West Antig. Furness (1805) 369 A strong high wall 
with turrets, called the barbican or anlemural. 

Antenatal (ent/nétil), a. [f. Ante- +L. nd- 
dal-ts pertaining to birth, NaTau.] Happening or 
existing before birth. ‘ 

1817 Siiettey Pr, A than. 1, Memories of an antenatal life. 
1848 KincsLey Saint's Trag. 1. ix. 34 A heaven, my spirit’s 
antenatal home. 1879 Farrar St. Paul Il. 242 The ante- 
natal predilection for Israel and detestation of Esau. . 


+ A:ntenatalittial, 2. Ods. rare. [f. ANTE- +. 


357 


L. natalici-us belonging to a birthday +-au!.] 
Belonging to the condition before birth. 

1708 J. Keitt Anim, Secr. Pref. 4 The ante-natalitial Ducts 
are stopp’d by breathing. 1717 — Avion. Ccon. Pref 12 Some 
of the ante-natalitial Ducts are expanded .. by breathing. 

A-nte-na:ted, p/.a. Obs. rare—'. [f. ANTE- 
+L. udl-us born+-rp.] Born before. 

1670 Hacket Al dp, Williams 1. 48 Something of the Evan- 
gelical relish was in them, ante-nated, and in being, before 
the Gospels were written. 

|| Antenna (&ntena). 77. -s, rarely -as. [a. L. 
antenna, in ancient use ‘a sail-yard’; usually re- 
ferred to Gr, dvareiv-ew to stretch out or forth. 
The modern ‘use scems to begin with the L. transl. 
of Aristotle Mept (¢'wv laropias, by Theodorus Gaza 
(dicd 1478) in which the Gr. xepaiae ‘horns’ of in- 
sects (cornua, cornicula Pliny) is rendered antenna’, 
which thence passed into subsequent entomological 
writers (many of whom cite Aristotle for it). As 
the projecting ‘horns’ or ends of sail-yards, in L. 
cornua anlenndrum, were also called xepata, an- 
denne was aptly employed to render the same word 
when meaning the horns of insects, which indeed 
often suggest the cormua of the long ascending 
anlennz or yards of lateen sails. Common in Lat. 
entomol. works during 16-17th c., but not found in 
the dict. of any mod. Jang. bef. 1700.] 

A sensory organ, occurring in pairs on the heads 
of insects and crustacea ; popularly called ors 
or feelers. 

[@ 1478 THrop. Gaza Aristotle, Hist, Anim, (1492) 18b, Ad 
hee antennz nonnullis ante oculos practenduntur, ut papi- 
lioni et fulloni (Gr. ére kepatas mpd THv Opmatwveria)], a1600 
U. ALprovannus Deanimaltbus insect.(1602) Prol.7 Quedam 
cornicula gerunt in capite qua> antennas Aristoteles vocat. 
fbid, 1, 236 Aristoteles antennas iis ante oculos pratendi 
scripsit, idque ex eo repetiit Plinius, vocans istiusmodi av- 
tennas ignava cornicula. 1657S. Purcuas Pod. Flying fus. 
1. ili, 4 The horns are called by Aristotle, Antenne, because 
they hold them forth before them.] 1698 ALLEN Death- 
Watch in Phil. Trans. XX. 377 The Antenna proceeded 
from under the Eyes, 1713 Deruam PAys. Theol. (Jov.) 
Insects clean their eyes with their forelegs, as well as an- 
tennz. 1826 Kirpy & Spence Entomol. (1828) 11. xxiii. 303 
This part looks like a jointed antenna, 1834 Goon Bk. Nat. 
I], 21 The antennas of the butterflies. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 
§ 788 Thespiny Lobster .. is distinguished by the very large 
size of its lateral antenna. 1879 Lusspock Sct. Lect, ili. 87 
There are in the antennz of ants certain curious organs 
which may perhaps be of an auditory character. 1880 Hux- 
LeY Cray-Fish 24 The Antennx are organs of touch. 

2. fig. ‘ Feelers,’ 

1855 Hotes Poems 214 Go to yon tower, where busy science 
plies Her vast antennz, feeling thro’ the skies. 

3. Bot. (by extension). A pair of long slender 

irritable processes in the male flower of certain 
orchids, by the excitement of which the pollinium 
is jerked out of the flower. 
_ 1862 Darwin Orchids 225 When the right-hand antenna.. 
is touched, the pollinium is instantly ejected. 1874 Luspock 
Flowers § fusects (1882) 175 Insects alight as usual on the 
lip of the flower, and it will be seen that in front of it are 
two long processes called antenna. 

Antennal (&nte‘nal), 2. Zool. [f. prec. + -aL1.] 
Of or belonging to antennez. 

1834 Penny Cycl, 11.92 The younger Huber has attributed 
to ants the use of certain signs made with those organs which 
he terms antennal language. 1861 Hutme Afoguin-Tandon 
li, V1, i. 318 The antennal pincers of the Spiders. 

Antennary (£nte nari, ze-nténari), @. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. anlenndrt-us, f. ANTENNA: see -ARY.] Of, 
Telating to, or of the nature of antennz. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1.776/1 The two antennary 
arteries. 1877 HuxLey Anat, /uv. An. vi. 254 The very fine 
setz.. which abound on the antennary organs of Insecta 
and Crustacea, 

Antenniferous (xnténi‘férss), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. ANTENNA +-FEROUS bearing,] Bearing or 
having antennz. 

1826 Kirsy & Spence Entomol, (1828) II. xxviii. 23 Their 
head and trunk are distinct, the former antenniferous. 1874 
Lussock Orig. Ins. i. 18 Hexapod antenniferous larva: 

Antenniform (&nteniffim), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -(1)FORM.] Ofthe form or shape of antennz. 

1847 in Craic. 1856-8 W. Ciark Vax der Hocven's Zool. 
I. 239 Head with two very long antenniform tentacles. 1877 
Hux ey Anat. /nv. An, vi. 297 The first pair of swimming 
appendages... are convertéd into antenniform organs. 

Antennular (énte‘nilix), a. Zool. [f. An- 
TENNULE +-AR.] Of the nature of small antennz. 

1858 T. R. Jones guar. Nat, 318 The part representing the 
head is... furnished with eight antennular organs. 

Antennulary (énteni/lari), 2. Zool, [f. as 
prec. + -ARY.] =ANTENNULAR. 

1877 Huxtey Anas. [nv. An, vi. 282 Antennary and anten- 
nul&ry nerves. 

Antennule (éntenis1). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
fanlennula, dim. of ANTENNA.] A little antenna ; 
a tiny organ of the nature of an antenna. 

1845 Bairp in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clxb 11.156 Antennules of 
two branches of nearly equal size. 1872 Nicnotson Paleont. 
147 A pair of small jointed feelérs .. known as the ‘ lesser 
antennz’ or ‘antennules.’ 

Ante-orbital (entiPibital), 2. 7hys.; also 
antorbital. [f. ANTE- + Orit, eyesocket +-aLl.] 
Situated in front of the eyes. 


ANTEPILEPTIC. 


1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. ILI. 269/1 The ant-orbital fora- 
men, 1880 GuntuER Fishes 36 Vhe lye divides the head 
into the ante-orbital and post-orbital portion, 1881 Owen in 
Nat. XXIV. 499 Vhese antorbital nostrils, as they are called. 

Antepagment (ant/pagmént). Arch. [ad. 
L. anlepagment-um (also used unchanged, with pl. 
-menta), t. anle before + pang-ere to fasten.] 

1678 Panturs, A ntipagments, garnishings in posts or doors, 
wrought in stone or timber. 1876 Gwitt Ancycl. Arch., 
Antepagmenta, Inancientarchitecture the jambs or moulded 
architraves of a door. 

Antepaschal (ant/pe'skil), a. rare. [f. 
ANTE + fascha passover, Easter+-aL}.] Coming 
before the Jewish Passover, or before Iaster. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dubit, 1, iv. xiii. §17 Some did 
only observe three... out of the number of the seven ante- 
paschal weeks, 1704 Netson Fest. & Fasts i. 11. (1739) 445 
Concerning the ending of the Ante-paschal Fast. ; 

Antepast (a"nt/past). Also 6-7 anti-. [f. 
ANTE- + past-us food, f. pasc-dre to feed; cf. re- 
past.) Somcthing taken before a meal to whet 
the appetite (oés.) ; a forctaste. 

1590 Ling. Rom, Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 182 The 
first messe, or antepast as they call it .. is some fine meate lo 
urge them to haveanappetite. 1621 Donne Serv. Ixx.713An 
office is but an Antipast—it gets them an appetite to another 
office. 1778 1. Warro.e Last Jruls. Dec., A very unex- 
pected blow .. an antepast of the odium they were to incur. 
1855 A. DE VERE Poems 208 Rich antepasts’ we have in thee 
Of glory and eternity, 

Ante-patriarchal, -pectoral, ctc.: sce ANTE-. 

+Antepend. Oés.=ANTEPENDIUM. 

1542 Coll, [nventories (Jam.) Item, ane antepend of blak 
velvot .. item ane frontall of the samyn wark. 1555 /»7’. 
of Vestm. (ibid.) Ane antipend for the Lady's altar of blew 
and yellow broig satin. 


|| Antependium (cent/pendiim). Often anti-. 
[L., f. ante before + pend-ére to hang: ‘vclum 
quod antependet.’ Du Cange.] A veil or covering 
for the front of the altar, used in Roman Catholic 
and some Anglican churches ; sometimes identified 


with a Fronrat, which may be an ornamental panel. 

1696 Puittirs, pe lng a large silver-skreen that 
covers the Front of a Popish Altar.. hung on with skrews 
upon a high day. 1716 ‘I. Warp Eng. Ref 51 On Beds they 
Antipendiums hia, Of Sacred Vestments Cushions made. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers |. ili. 236 The modern term for the 
frontal is‘antependium.’ 1864 AinswortH Tower Loud. 158 
Thealtar, covered with a richly-ornamented antipendium. 

Antepenult (c:nt/;p/nz'lt), 2. and sé. [abbrev. 
of L. anlepanullima: see next.] 

A. adj. Preceding the penult ; the last but two. 
Orig. a term of /’rosody, but also used otherwise. 

1585 James I £ss. Poeste (Arb.) 57 Or question and diges- 
tion, It rymes in gues and ges, albeit they be bot the ante- 
penult syllabis, 1597 T. Morrev /atrod. Mus. 76 Your 
penult and antepénult notes. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 631 Cara- 
pax .. extending to antepenult thoracic segment. 

B. sé. [The adj. used adso/., sc. syllable.] 

c1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tong. 22 Never farther from 
the end then the third syllab, quhilk the grammareanes calls 
the antepenult. 1755 JonNson Grav. Pros., Words in fon 
have the accent upon the antepenult, _. 

| Antepenultima (z:nt/;p‘nltima). /’ros. 
[L. (sylaba) antepxnullima the last (syllable) but 
two, f. ante before + fanuliima last but one, f. 
pene almost + z/ima last. Formerly with Eng. pl. 
in -s.] The last syllable but two of a word. 

1s8r Sipney Def. Poeste (1622) 529 The French .. hath not 
one word that hath his accent in the last syllable sauing two, 
called Antepenultima, 1589 Puttesnam Lug. Poeste (Arb.) 
92 In altitude and heautnesse the sharpe accent falles vpon 
a/and he which be the antepenultimaes. 1874 Sayce Comp. 
Philol.i. 19 The general rule [of olic dialect] which threw 
the accent back upon the antepenudtima, 

Antepenultimate (-vltimét), a. and sé. [f. 
L. anlepwnullim-us + -ATE, after «/limate.] 

A. adj. The last but two. Orig. of syllables ; 
but extended to order in place or time. 

1730 NicHotis Lobster in Phil. Trans. XXXV1. 293 The 
antepenultimate Leg. 1775 Watker Rhym. Dict. Vref. 19, 
I find every vowel in this antepenultimate syllable .. pro- 
nounced long. 1865 Pad! Mail G. 20 Oct. 11 We have the 
antepenultimate Duke of Newcastle’s authority for the 
dictum. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 12 Each succeeding 
vertebra up to the antepenultimate lumbar. 

B. 56. [The adj. used aéso/., sc. syllable, etc.] 

1727 CuamBers Cycl. s.v., The Antepenultimate of a dac- 
tyle 1s long. 1871 Atheneum 10 June 725 In words of four 
syllables it (the accent] may be on the antepenultimate, as in 
témérité, . 

Antephialtic (c:ntefie'ltik), 2. and sd. Wed. 
(ad. mod.L. antephialticus (Hoffmann a 1740), f. 
Gr. dvri against + éudA7-ys nightmare: see -IC.] 

A. adj. Good against the nightmare. B. sd. A 
medicinal agent of this nature. : 

[x81 Hooper Med. Dict., Antephialtica, medicines which 
prevent the night-mare}, 1853 Mayne £2/. Lex, lte- 
phialtic, opposed to, or curative of ephialtes or night-mare, 

Antephne, obs. form of ANTHEM. 

Antepileptic (x:nt,cpile:ptik), a.and sb. Aled. 
Also 8 anti-ep-. [f. ANT-+ Eprcertic.) 

A. adj. Good against, or preventive of, cpilepsy. 

1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 113 The Ante ileptick Pill of 
the roots of Piony, 1757 Peutsey in PA. Trans, L. 73 
Giving alexipharnics and anti-epileptic medicines. 1853 
in Mayne Lup. Ler, | 

B. sd. (sc. medicine.) 


ANTEPILEPTICAL. 


1742 Bawey, Antepilepticks. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., The chief Antepileptics from the vegetable kingdom are, 
the roots of pzony, valerian, etc. 1864 in WEBSTER, 

+A:ntepile'ptical, 2. Aled. Obs. =prec. adj. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. u. v. (1686) 71 ‘That Coral 
is Antepileptical we will not deny. 1667 Phi?. Tras. II. 
565 A Laxative Rosin, dissolvedinan Anti-Epilepticall Spirit. 

Antepiscopist : see ANTI-EPISCOPIST. 

+ Anteporne, v. Obs. rare—1. [ad. L. antepon- 
‘ré to place before.] To set before, to prefer. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., «1 2tepone, to put or set before, to 
prefer, 1755 T. Croker Ariosto’s Orl. Fur. xu. 1xxxii, 
‘Whose beauty, virtue, Rome should antepone To her she 
once so much did celebrate. 

+Anteport. Ovs. rare. [ad. It. axtiporta, f. 
anti =. ante before + porta gate, door.]} 

1. An outer gate or door. 

1644 Evecyn Je, (1857) I. 126 Between the five large 
anti-ports are columns of enormous height. 

2. A veil or hanging in front of a door. 

1653 J. Greaves Grand Signour’s Seraglio 14 His Majestie’s 
Bed-Chamber .. The Anteporta’s are cloth of gold of Bursia. 
1669 'T. Smitu Mau. Turks 75 (L.) If a Christian or Jew 
should but lift up the antiport and set one step into it. 

Ante-portico, -posthumous, etc. : see ANTE-. 


Anteposition (xnt/pozi-fon). rare. [n. of action 
f. L. antepon-tre; cf. position.| The placing ofany- 
thing in front: esf. a. of a word which in ordinary 
construction follows; b. in Bos. (see quot.). 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Anteposition ..as when in 
Latin the adjective is put before the substantive. 1775 AsH, 
Anteposition, a position of words contrary to their proper 
and natural order. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 396 Autepo- 
sition, the opposition of successive (or apparently successive) 
whorls which normally alternate. 

Anteprandial (cent/prendial), a. [f AnTE- 
+ prandi-um dinner +-Aul.] Before-dinner. 

1847 QO. Rev. No. 163. 66 The anteprandial fencing-bouts 
of the House of Lords. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 20 July, 
When he takes his anteprandial constitutional on deck. 

Anter, obs. form of ADVENTURE. 

Anterior (ntieriaz), a. [a. L. anterior fore, 
former, f. az¢ée before ; cf. Fr. aztéricur, Cotgr.] 

1. Of place: Fore, more to the front ; opposed 
to posterior. 

1611 CoTGR., Axterieur, Anterior, fore, former. . that goeth, 
or is set, before. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 115 Where the an- 
teriour body giveth way, as fast as the posteriour cometh on, 
it maketh no noise. 183: Brewster Ofdics xxxv. 288 The 
two parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 

2. Of time and progress: Going before, preced- 
ing, former, earlier, prior. 

1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. II, The memory of anterior ages. 
1850 M-Cosu Diz. Govt. au. i. (1874) 271 The mind has not 
only the power of action, but the anterior .. power of choice. 

b. with Zo. (Like similar L. comparatives, azzte- 
rior is, in Eng., comparative in sense, but not in 
construction ; we do not say azferior than.) 

1728 AL. Seriélerus in Pope Duzc. (1736) 30 The first Dun- 
ciad was the first Epic poem .. anterior even to the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 1856 Dove Lag. Chr. Faith v. i. § 1. 243 Intuition 
is logically anterior to metaphysic. 

Anteriority (&nti-ripriti). [f. L. antertor-em 
(see prec.) +-ITY. Cf. Fr. axtériorité.} ‘The quality 
of being anterior, in order of time or progress. 

1720 Pore Jliad x1x. 93 ote (R.) This anteriority of time 
makes this passage the more observable. 1754 PAzl. Traus. 
XLVIII.777 It has the anteriority of date with regard to Mr. 
Melvil’s paper. 1869 Prituirs Vesuv. xii. 335, 1 was much 
impressed by .. the anteriority of granite to greenstone. ~ 

Ante‘riorly, adv. [f. ANTERIOR + -LY2,] 

1. Of place: In an anterior position, in front. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 243/1 This Pessarye .. 
must she intrude anteriorlye into her bodye. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. V1. 1. i. Jov.) The globe of the eye 1s more de- 
pressed anteriorly. 1855 Macaituivray Vad. Hist. Dee Side 
%% The ears dusky, anteriorly edged with red. 

. Of time or logical order: Previously, antece- 
dently. Const. a. 

1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr, i. iii. 163 Viewing the matter 
not as anteriorly probable. 1855 Coit. WisEMAN Fabiola 
145 Anteriorly to the construction of catacombs. 

Ante‘riorness. +are—'. = ANTERIORITY. 

1870 J. Grote Exam, Util. Phil. vi. 107 An anteriorness 
to any fixed conditions. 

A‘ntero- stem of assumed L. *azterus, posi- 
tive of ANTERIOR; used in Eng. as comb. form 
of the latter in modern technical adjectives=Front, 
fore; as antero-external, front outside or outer; 
antero-frontal, pertaining to the front part of 
the forehead ; antero-inferior, lower front; an- 
tero-lateral, front side; antero-parietal, belong- 
ing to the front of the parietal or side plates of 
the skull; antero-posterior, front and back, for- 
ward and backward ; antero-spinal, etc. 

Also in advs., as antero-posteriorly, etc. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 362 The antero-external angle of the 
second joint. 1879 Academy 11 Jan. 35 Lesions of the antero- 
frontal region [of the brain]. 1849 52 Topp Cyci. Anat. & 
Phys. IV. 815/1 In the antero-inferior triangle of the neck. 
1838 Blackw. Mag. XLII1. 653 The inferi- or antero-lateral 
extremity of the nose. 1864 Acader 23 Apr. 525/2 The outer 
surface [of this brain] has only the Sylvian fissure, and a faint 
trace of the antero-parietal. 1870 RotLeston Anim. Life 7 
The anteroposterior movement of the lower jaw. 1878 A. 
Hamitton Verv, Dis. 221 Antero-spinal paralysis. .is ushered 
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in by fever. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1122/2 
The tongue .. is flattened antero-posteriorly. 

Ante-room (z‘ntijr7m). [after Fr. antichambre 
or It. asticamera.} A room before, or forming 
an entrance to, another. 

1762 H. Wacpote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) 11.200 An 
anti-roomat St. James’s. 1854 Bancrort H7s?, U.S. (1876) VI. 
xli.239 His ante-rooms were thronged with clients of all sorts. 
1858 Sans Aenean 11, x. 338 Whatever our place, if we are 
doing its work well, it is the anteroom of heaven. 

Anterous, obsolete form of ADVENTUROUS. 

Antes (zntiz), sd. p2. Arch. [cf. Fr. antes, ad. 
L. antas, acc. of ANTE] = ANTE. 

1789 Smytu tr. Aldrich’s Archit. 1818) 102 Antes .. are 
placed nowhere except in the-angles, or at the junction of 
walls, 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 292 Astounded and awed 
to the antes they clung. : 

Antescript (e«ntéskript). rare. [suggested 
by postscrifi.} A note written in front or on the 
top of.a letter, etc.; a prefatory note ; a/so, The 
whole of a letter before the postscript. 

183r Knox & Jess Corr. II. 593 He has added an Ante- 
script, which will indemnify you for the meagreness of this 
[letter]. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Letz, II. 164 There isa post- 
script scarcely proportionate to the antescript. 

+Antesi-gnary. Oés. rare—. [ad. late L. ante- 
signarius, for cl.L. antesignanus, a soldier fight- 
ing before the standard, f. ate before +s7g72-um 
standard: see -aRY.] collect. The picked soldiers 
who marched before and defended the standard. 

1650 UssHer Azals v1. (1658) 220 Gave order to the Ante- 
signary, i.e. those that stood next before the standard. 

Antesigne, obs. f. EnsieN, affiliating it to L. 
antesignanus, See prec., and ANCIENT 56.2, 

Ante-spirant, -spring, etc.: see ANTE-. 

+ Antestature. Ods. [a. Fr. antestature, Sp. 
antestatura, f. L. ante before + statira a standing, 
f. staf- ppl. stem of sfd-re to stand.] (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiips, Artestature,a Traverse or small Intrench- 
ment made of Pallisadoes, or of Sacks fill’d with Earth, and 
rais’d in haste, to dispute the rest of the Ground, when the 
Enemy has already gain’d part. 1816 [So James 4777. Dict.) 

+Ante-supper. Obs. rare—'. [f. AntE-+ 
SUPPER.}] <A course displayed but not partaken of, 
in anticipation of supper. 

1658 Osporn A’. Yamies (1673) 533 The Earl of Carlisle was 
one of the Quorum, that brought in the Vanity of Ante- 
Suppers, not heard of in our Fore-fathers time. 

nte-temple (znttemp’l). [ad. med.L. azée- 
templum, £. ante before + femplene temple, trans). 
Gr. mpovdos PRonaos.} The portico of an ancient 
temple or of a Christian church; also applied to 
the azzte-nave of a church. 

1703 MAuNDRELL Yourn. Yerus. (1721) 136 The Temple is 
an oblong square ..in length sixty-four [yards], of which 
eighteen were taken up by the Lpovaos or Anti-Temple. 
171r Bincuam Chr. Antig. (1840) III. vi. § 3. 394 The nar- 
thex or ‘antetemple,’ where the penitents and catechumens 
stood. 1876 Gwitt Excycl. A rch. 1284 Narthex .. an ante- 
temple or vestibule outside the church; it is thus used as 
synonymous with porch and portico. 


+Antethem(e. (ds. 5-6. Also antyteme, 
antithem, anthe- antetyme, antetewme. [A 
derivative of THEME (earlier also seme, tyme), a. 
Fr. ¢héme, tesime, tente, teume:—L. thema, in com- 
mon medieval use for ‘subject proposed for dis- 
cussion, text,’ a. Gr. Oéua, lit. ‘the thing placed or 
laid down.’ The prefix is doubtful, whether Gr. 
avri, as if assuming a Gr, *dvri@epa, from dyTi- 
riOnpe; or (more prob.) L. ante ‘before,’ as if = 
*antethema ‘text prefixed.’ No corresponding word 
has yet been noticed in med.L. or OF r.] 

The text prefixed to a sermon or discourse as its 
theme or motto. 

1494 FaByANn vu. 306 He made vnto them Colacions or Ex- 
ortacions, & toke forhisanteteme, Haxrietis aguasin gaudio 
de fontibts saluatoris, 1526SKELTON Magzy/. 363 To preche 
--Without an antetyme. a@1529 — Merie Tales vii. 78 AsI 
said before in myantithem. 1530 Patscr., Anthetyme, [Fr.] 
thience. 1561 A. Scott Zo Q. Mary Protestandis takis the 
freiris auld Antetewme, Reddie ressauaris, bot to rander 
nocht. 

Antetype (xntitaip). [f Anre-+ Type, prob. 
by erron. analysis of ANTITYPE.] A preceding 
type ; an earlier example. 

16rz T. Taytor Comm, Titus i. 6 (1619) 99 Antetypes of 
Christ’s puritie, 1844 Marc. Futter Wom, zn 19th C, (1862) 
74 She is an antetype of aclass to which the coming time 
will afford a field. 

+ Anteverne, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. anteveni-re, f. 
ante before + veni-re to come.} ‘To come before, 
to anticipate, or prevent.’ Blount, 1656; Bailey, etc. 

Antevenient (xntiv7niént), AA/. a. rare—. 
(ad. L. azztevenient-em pr. pple. of antevenire ; see 
prec.] Coming before, preceding. 

1800 Lams Le?i.1. (1841) 49 Which .. stupidly stood alone, 
nothing prevenient or antevenient. 

Anteversion (entivSifan). [ad. L. aztever- 
sion-ent, n. of action f. antevert-ére. see next. Cf. 
mod.Fr. az¢éversion.) A turning forwards ; sfec. in 
Surg. = ANTEFLEXION. 

1853 Mayne £xf. Lex., Anteversion of the womb. 1857 
Buttock Cazeaux's Midwif. 327 Anteversion is very rare il 
the early stages of gestation. 
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Antevert (cntiva1t), v. [ad. L. antevert-cre to 
anticipate, prevent, f. azée before + vertére to turn.]} 


+1. To avert beforehand, prevent, anticipate. Ods. 

1649 Br. Hart Cases of Conse. iii, (1654) 421 To antevert 
some great danger. 1677 Hace Cod. 1. 106 If Passion run 
before it [ judgment].. and so antivert the use of Deliberation. 

2. To tum forward, displace. (See ANTEVEKTED.) 

1870 W. Prayrair in Lancet 2 July 13/2 The uterus was 
anteverted, and the cervix exposed with difficulty. 

Anteverted (entivauited), Af/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.} Displaced; sfec. in Surg.= ANTEFLEXED. 

1860 TANNER Pregz. it. 96 An anteverted uterus. 

Anteve'rting, v/. sd. [f. as prec.+-1ne].] 
The action of averting beforehand, prevention (0ds.). 

1624-47 Br. Harr Rev. Wes. (1660) 157 It is high time to 
mourne for the anteverting of a threatened vengeance. 

+ Antevolate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. antevolat- ua 
st. of aztevola-re.| ‘To fly before.’ Cockeram 1623 

+ Antey'n. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF r. antaine, an- 
tienne, an ANTHEM.] A by-form of ANTHEM. 

¢ 1305 Z. Z, Poems (1862) 39 Pis anteyn pat murie is ; pat 
folc ihurde alle Hou be harpe song al bi him silf. 

Acnt-fly. One of the winged ants, or perfect 
males and females, of an ant’s nest; a favourite 
bait in angling. 

1653 WALTON Angler 221 Take the blackish Ant-fly out of... 
theAnt-hil. 1746 Miresin Phil. Trans. XLIV. 354 Winged 
Ants commonly known by the Name of Ant-Flies. 1787 T. 
Best Angling (ed. 2)117 The little Red and Black Ant-Flies 
come on about the tenth or twelfth of August. [1867 F. 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 The Red and Black Ants 
are very favourite flies during ie 

Anth-, Gr. avé’, comb. form of avri (see ANTI-) 
bef. an aspirate. Often, in mod. scientific words, 
written analytically az¢z-, as in anthelex, anti- 
helix ; anthypnotic, anti-hypnotic. 

Anthelion (np7lign, €nt,h-). P/.-a. [late Gr. 
avOndcov, neut. of dvO7ALos, earlier dvTMALos, Oppo- 
site to the sun, f. dvri over against + Atos sun.] 
A luminous ring or nimbus seen (chiefly in alpine 
or polar regions) surrounding the shadow of 
the observers head projected on a cloud or fog 
bank opposite to the sun. As many as four such 
concentric rings have been seen, decreasing in 
brightness to the outer at 40° from the centre. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1072 The Anthelion, observed by M. 
Hevelius Sept. 6, 1661, in which there were two coloured 
Arches of acircle. 1760 Swinton 27d. LII. 94 A very dis- 
tinguishable Mock-Sun, opposite to the true one, which 1 
take to have been an Anthelion. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 72 
Anthelia .. may probably have suggested to the early painters 
the idea of the glorysurrounding the heads of beatified saints, 

Anthelix: see ANTI-HELIX. 

Anthelmintic (enpélmintik), a. and sd. A/ed. 
[mod. f. ANTH- + Gr. €Apuv6- (EApws) a Worm + -IC.] 

A. adj. Of use against intestinal worms. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Comfpit. x. 365 All bitter things are 
Anthelminthick. 1830 Linptey Wat. Sysz. Bot. 96 The 
Cochin-chinese consider that plant [/icus septica] caustic 
and anthelmintic. ira a 

B. s6. An anthelmintic medicine. 

1706 Puitiirs, A xthelminticks, Medicines that destroy 
Worms in Humane Bodies. 1876 Harvey Maz. Med. 407 
‘Turpentine is chiefly employed internally as an anthelmintic. 

Anthem (znpém), sd. Forms: 1-4 antefn(e, 
3-6 -tempne (3-4 -tephne, 5 -thephne), 4-6 
antem(e, -tim(e, 5 -tym, 6 -temne, -temme, 
6-7 -theme, 7 -thym, -thymne, -themne, 7- an- 
them. [OE. anéefi(e a. early Romanic *aztéfena, 
*antéfna:—late L. antifona (Isidore), for antiphona, 
a. Gr. dvtipwra: see ANTIPHON. 

The Gr. accent was pea in late L. anztiphona, antffoua, 
whence It.aztffona, Pr. antifena, antiéfna, OFr. *antievne, 
later axtievre and antienne, antaine (like OFr. Estzevre, 
Estienne for *Estieune, lt. /stéfano:—L. Stephanum). The 
phonetic development in Eng. was ante‘/ie, ante'une, ame 
te*mne, a‘ntenin, a ntem,anthen Cf.(1)efen, even, Stephen, 
Steven ; (2) eft, enn, stefne, stemne, nefnian, nemnian; (3) 
hymn, colum(n, autunts. For the subseq. corruption of 
antent to anthent, cf. Anthony, amaranth, aniiant(h; in 
rsth c. Fr. we also find azchaine for antaine; some Eng. 
spellings indicate an attempt to explain the word as aztz- 
hymn, ant’hymn. A by-form Anteyn, adopted from Fr. 
antaine, also occurs in 13-14th c.; in 16th axz¢tiphona was 
anew adopted as ANTIPHON. | : 

1. A composition, in prose or verse, sung anti- 
phonally, or by two voices or choirs, responsively ; 
an ANTIPHON. Ods. or arch. 

21000 Beda 1, xxv. (Bosw.) Is Szxt sed, Set hi Sysne le- 
tanian and antefn geleépre stefnesungan. ¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 
42 Efter hire viue hexte blissen tel in pe antefnes [v.7. an- 
tempnes]. 1440 Promp. Parv., Antym, Antiphona. 21520 
Myrr. Our Lady 95 After the Hympne cometh Antempnes 
and psalmes. Antem ys as moche to saye as a sownyng 
before, for yt ys begonne before the Psalmes; yt is as moche 
to saye as asownynge ageynste. 1555 /ardle of Facions 
ul. xil, 272 The Anthemes .. Damasus put ordre that the 
quiere should sing side aftre side. 1623 CocKERAM, An- 
themme, a Song which Church-men sing by course one after 
another. 1654 Lestrance Charles J (1656) 114 The King 
and the Spanish Ambassador descended into the Chappell, 
continuing... untill an Anthymne was sung. 1782 PriEsTLEY 
Corrupt. Chr. U1. vin. 122 The method of singing by.. anthem 
e-introduced, . 

2. A composition in unmeasured prose (usually 
from the Scriptures or Liturgy) set to music. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 208 And bad me for to synge 
This antym [v.7. -theme, -teme, -time, -thephene] verraily 
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in my deyinge. 1530 Parscr., Antemne, a song, antiesme. 
1577 HovinsHeD Chron. 1005/2 In the meane time did the 
quier sing y* antheme beginning ‘Un.xerunt regem.’ 1597 
Snaks. 2 /Zen. /V, 1. ii, 213 For my voice, I haue lost it with 
hailowing and singing of Anthemes. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 405 ® 2 Those parts of the inspired Writings, which are 
proper for Divine Songs and Anthems. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mustc ii. 108 The first Anthem set to English words after 
the Reformation .. was that of Dr. Tye, beginning ‘1 will 
exalt thee.” 1855 Tennyson IVellington 60 ‘Vhe sound of 
the sorrowing anthem roll’d Thro’ the dome. 

. loosely in poetry: A song, as of praise or glad- 
ness. Also used of the English ‘National’ or 
‘Royal Anthem,’ which is technically a Ayan. 

1591 SHAKS. 720 Gent, 11, 1. 240 Breathe it in mine eare, 
As ending Antheme of my endlesse dolor. 1735 H. Brooke 
Univ, Beauty wm. (R.) The floods ..tune their anthems. 
ax8z1 Keats Nightingale viti, Thy plaintive anthem fades 
Pas! the near meadows, over the still stream. 1866 EnceL 
Nat. Music i.2\Nole to‘ National Anthem 4 Anthem is musi- 
cally an inappropriate title for this lune, It has, however, 
now been so generally adopted thal il would be pedantic not 
louse it. 1880 Grove Dict. Afustc I, 605 ‘God Save the 
King,’ the so-called ‘ National Anthem’ of England. 

4, Comb. and Attrib., as anthem-bell, -book, an- 
them-wise, in manner of an anthem, antiphonally. 

16xr Cotcr., Martinet..a Saints bell, or Antham bell, 
3625 Bacon “ss, Masgues (Arb.) 539 Seuerall Quires, placed 
one ouer agains! another, and laking the Voice by Catches 
Antheme-wise. 

Anthem (z:npém), v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. to chant, 
Aymn.) trans. To celebrate or praise in an anthem, 
to sing to sacred music. 

1628 Fertuam Resolves 1. xci. (1647) 285 He that had an- 
them’d the purenesse of the God of Israel. a18z1 Keats 
Fancy 42 Sweet birds antheming the morn. 1877 Lytrrin 
Landm, w. ii. 193 The tips of the granile mountains .. an- 
theming their hymn of praise. 

Antheming (xnpémin), vé/. 56. [f. prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of singing anthems. 

18z9 A. ELaLtam in Lockhart Scoft (1839) 1X. 331 And full- 
voiced anthemings lhe while Swelled from the choir. 1883 
J. Rycvance in flomitet, Monthly May 332 An eternity of 
antheming ! - ; 

Anthemize (z-npémaiz), v. rare—'. [f. AN- 
THEM 56.+-1ZE; cf. axagramize.] To sing of or 
celebrate in an anthem, 

3837 Blackw, Mag. XLI. 481 Do you think any piety .. 

roof againsi risibility, with such an ally as Lazarus anthem- 
ized with love in a church gallery? 

Anthemy (npimi). Sot. rare. [f. Gr. dvOe- 
(av@os) flower; formation unexplained. Also in 
mod.L. azthemia.] ‘A flower-cluster of any kind.’ 
Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 

Anther (z'npa1). Bot. [a. mod.Fr. anthere, 
and mod.L. avthéra, in cl.L. ‘a medicine ex- 
tracted from flowers,’ a. Gr. dv@npa, fem. of avOnpds 
flowery, f. dv@e- (av@os) flower. As these medi- 
cines often consisted of the internal organs of 
flowers (¢.g. saffron, one of the chief azthérex, was 
the stigma), the name axthéra was specially ap- 
plied by the early pharmacists to these parts, and 
at length confined by the herbalists, ¢ 1700, to the 
pollen-bearing organ, known to earlier writers as 
theca, capsula, or apex; which use was accepted 
and sanctioned by Linnzus. The following quota- 
tions illustrate these changes: 

1551 Turner Herbal u. 116 ( from Droscor.) [Dried rose 
petals} are mingled with medicines called axthera and pre- 
servatiue medicines for woundes. But the floure that is 
founde in the middes of the rose is good agaynsi the reume 
or flowing of ihe gummes. 1657 Phys. Dict., cinthera,a 
compound medicine used for sore mouths. So in Puitvips 
1678-96; ed. 1706 adds, Anthera, the yellow seeds in the 
middle of a Rose.. Among Herbalists 4 there are laken 
for those little knobs that grow on the top of the Stamina 
of Flowers, and are oftner call’d Apices, 1727-¢1 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Antherain pharmacy, aterm used by someauthors 
for the yellow, or ruddy globules in the middle of certain 
flowers, as of lilies, saffron, etc. Some confine the A xthera to 
the yellowish globules in the middle of roses..Other apply 
the name A #fherz lo those little tufts or knobs which grow on 
the topsof the stamina of flowers; more usually called apices.) 

That part of the stamen containing the pollen or 
fertilizing dust, which when mature is shed forth 
for the fertilization of the ovary; it is often sup- 
ported on a slender pedicel called the filament. 

1706-51 [See above]. 1759 B. SritincrLeet in AZisc, 
Tracts {ntrod, (1762) 31 This anthera contains the male dust, 
which when ripe is scattered about by every breath of air. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 197 The bursting Anthers Irust 
To the mild breezes their prolific dust. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric, Chem. 68 The essential part of the stamens are the 
summits or anthers. 1874 Lussock I¥'t/d Ffow, iii. 50 In the 
Butiercup the anthers commence to discharge their pollen, 
as soon as the flower opens. 

b. Comb. and Alirib., as anther-beak, -cell, -lobe ; 
anther-dust, pollen; anther-valve, the opening 
by which the pollen is shed. 

1870 Hooker Séud. Flora 356 Ophrys apifera .. anther- 
beak hooked. /id, 285 Salzvra.. connective slender, bear- 
ing al one end a perfect anther-cell. 1875 tr. Sacis' Bot. 473 
The anther consis1s of lwo longitudinal halves ianther-lobes). 
3845 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Flowers regular, with 
recurved anther-valves, 

Antheral (x-npéril), ¢. Bot. [f. prec. +-atl.] 
Of or pertaining to anthers. 

1795 Roxsurcu in Aséat. Res. 1V. 406 The antheral glands 
$ive it a claim to the genus Adenanthera, 1847 in Craic. 
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Antheridial (enpéridial), a. [f. next +-au1.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, an antheridium. 

1848 Dana Zooph, v.92 The union of a final cellule, with 
some other which is antheridial in itsnature, 1875 tr. Sachs’ 
Bot. 803 The antheridial branches of some Saprolegniex. 

| Antheridium (anperi-didm). Sot, [mod.L., 
f. anthéra+Gr, -vov dimin, ending.] Oblong 
or globular ‘sperm’ cells found in Cryptogains, 
answering to the anthers of flowering plants. 
_ 1854 Batrour Sot, 272 The antheridia were early noticed 
in the case of mosses. 1874 Cooke /‘ung? 169 An oblong cell, 
slightly curved,..an antheridium or organ of the male 
sex. 


Antheriferous (xnpiri-férss), a. Bot. [f. L. 
anthéra + -(1)FEROUS bearing.] Anther-bearing. 

1830 Linney .Vat. Syst. Bot. 212 The genuine anthera, 
which he [Jacquin] calls antheriferous sacs. 1877 DARWIN 
Diff. Forms Fl, viii, 320 All five stamens are... antheriferous. 


ntheriform (#njeriffim), a. Fol. [f. as 
prec. + -(1)ForM shaped.} Anther-shaped. 
1847 in Craic. 
+ Antherine. Obs. 8. Also anterne. [?f. 


Gr. dv@np-és flowery, bright-coloured+-1nE.] A 
kind of poplin, now obsolete. 

1710 Lond. Gaz, mmmmdcclxxxvii/4 A green strip'd Poplin 
Mantua and Petticoal, lined with a white Antherine. 1719 J. 
Ronerts Spinster 346 Stuffs mixed with silk .. antherines 
and bombazines, 1739 in Beck Draf, Dict, (1882)6 Anterac, 
a stuff of wool and ak mixed, or of mohair and cotton, 

Antherless (anpoilés), @. ot. [f. ANTHER 
+-LEss.] Without anthers. 

1877 F. Hutme Wied Ft, 6 Stamens .. often antherless. 

Antherogenous (enpérpg-dzénas). [f. Fr. an- 
thérogene (De Candolle, f. L. axthéra anther + 
Gr. -yevns born) +-ous.] Produced or developed 
from anthers, as most of the petals in a double rose. 

1847 in Craic. ae 

Antheroid (z‘npéroid), @. Bot. [f. L.anthéra 
+-o1p.] Anther-like in appearance or functions. 

Antherozooid, -zoid (#:npéro,zdwoid, -id). 
Bot. (mod. f. L.anthéra + Zoot (f. Gr. (woedys like 
an animal).] One of the minute moving bodics 
in the antheridia of cryptogams, analogous to the 
spermatozoa of animals. 

1854 Batrour Sot. 272 In antheridia there have been de- 
lected cells conlaining moving filaments, P/ytozoa, or Sper- 
matozords or Antherozoids. 1871 Darwin Desc. Max I. viii. 
274 The locomotive power of the antherozooids. 1875 tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 336 Antherozoids are.. spirally coiled threads 
usually with a number of fine cilia on the anterior coils. 

A:ntherozooi‘dal, -zoi-dal, 2. Bor. [f. prec. 
+-AL1,] Of or pertaining to antherozooids. 

3865 /ntelt. Obs. No. 37. 35 Antherozoidal cells. 

| Anthesis (@np7'sis). Bot. [Gr.avéqats, n. of 
action f. dv6é-ev to blossom.] Full bloom. 

1835 in Linpiey /xtrod. Bot, 1870 Benttey Bot. 213 The 
lerm anthesis is sometimes used to indicate the period at 
which the flower-bud opens, 

Anthetyme, var. ANTETHEME, Ods., a text. 

A‘nt-hill, 

1. The mound or hillock raised over an ant’s nest. 

1297 R. GLouc. 296 As pycke as ameten crepep in an amete 
hulle. 1527 L. Anprew Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters B iij, 
Burye it in a pyssemer hyll that some callanantehyl. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Ant, Ant-hills are little hillocks 
of earth, which the Ants throw up. 1813 SHELLEY Q. A/ad 
1. 101 The thronging thousands to a passing view, Seemed 
like an anthill's citizens. : 

2. The sugar-loaf-shaped nests of the Termites. 

1859 R. Burton in F¥rv2. G. Ss X XIX. 177 The country is 
dotted with anthills, which, when old, become as hard as 
sandstone: they are generally built by the termite under 
some shady tree. 1860 //uxt. Grounds O. World 1. xi.172 
(Ant-bears} at work scraping up the earth of the ant-hill. 


1748 THomson Cast. /ndol. 1. 49 All things thai do pass, 
Upon this ant-hillearth. 1856 Kane Arct. Fxg. II. xi. 103 
They [Esquimaux] soon crowded back into their ant-hill. 

+ A’nthine, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. anthin-us, 
a. Gr. dv@w-os, f, avOos flower.] 

A. adj, Derived from or flavoured with flowers. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Anthine, Thal is ful of, or made of 
flowers, or of the hony-comb. 1775 Asn, Anthine, Medi- 
cated with the flowers of plants. 

B. 56. (= L.anthinum mel or Gr. dv@.vov EXatov.) 
Ifoney, oil, or wine, flavoured with flowers. 

1658 J. Rowiann JVouffet's Theat. [us, 910 Ifthe Erycdan 
or Anthine appear reddish, it is accounted unwholesome. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Anthine, among antient naturalists, 
is an ap ellation given to certain species of wine and oil, 

Anthobian (&nfoubiin). £xz. [mod. f. Gr. 
&vOo0s flower + Bios life+-aNn; cf. amphibian] An 
animal living in or feeding on flowers; applied 
specially to certain minute beetles. 

1835 Kirapy “abd. § (nst. Anim, 11, xx. 365 Others [beetles] 
«» devour the blossoms themselves, whence Latreille calls 
them Anthobians. 

Anthocarpous (enpoka-1pas), @. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. anthocarp-¢ (f. Gr. dvOos flower + -xapm-os comb. 
adj. form of xaprés fruit) +-ous.] Of or pertaining 
to the fruits called by Lindley zthocarpi, com- 
posed of flowers and fruit proper blended into a 
solid mass, as in the pine-apple. 

1835 in Lixptey /nutrod. Bot. 1880 Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk, 396 
-Inthocarpous, Fruits in which some organ exterior to the 
pericarp is concerned, 


ANTHONY. 
Anthocephalous (enpesefalas), a. [f. Gr. 


av@o-s flower + -xead-os comb, adj. form of Kepad-7 
head+-ovus.]  Ilaving a flower-like head, 

1847 in Craic. 

Anthocy‘anin(e. ? 0és. Also -cyane, -kyan, 
[mod. f. Gr. dv6os flower + xvavos blue +-In.] “The 
bluc colouring matter in plants. 

1839 Linptry /trod, Bot. (ed. 3) 434 The blue matter [of 
chlorophyll] or anthocyane. 

Anthography (én}ygrafi). Hot. [f. Gr. dv6o-s 
flower +-ypapia writing.] ‘The scientific descrip- 
tion of flowers. 

Anthoid (anpoid), a. [f. Gr. dv@o-s flower + 
-abys like. (The Gr. compound is dav@wéns.)] 
Resembling a flower, flower-like. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V.17/1 Resemblance to the 
Polypes in their external anthoid appearance. 

Antholeu'cin(e. ?0¢s.  [inod. f. Gr. dido-s 
flower + Aevxdés white +-1N.] The white colouring 
matter in plants. (In mod. Diets.) 

Antholite (2-npélait). [mod. f.Gr.dv6o-s ower 
+ Ai@os stone.] 

1. Geol. A name given by Brongniart to certain 
fossil plants having a resemblance to flowers, found 
in the Coal Measures; in mod.L. Autholstes. 

1847 in Craic. 

2. Ain, A variety of the mineral Amphibole. 

+ Antholo:gic, a. Ols—° [f. AnTUvLoGyY + -1¢.] 
=next. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
Anthological (npolgdzikal), a. 

prec. + -AL1.] 

1, Treating of flowers. ?0ds. 

1691 Woon A ¢h. O.von. (R.) Robert Stafford... published a 
geographical and anthological description of all empires and 
kingdoms. 

2. Of or relating to a literary anthology. 

1796 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. XX. 512 What yel exist 


of anthological manuscripls in Rome. 188: Academy 20 
Aug. 1331/1 The usual task of an anthological biographer. 

Anthologist (&npp'lédzist).  [f. next + -187.] 
The compiler of an anthology. 

1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 11.651 It ought not 1o be 
supposed that any anthologist can strip the garden of its 
flowers, 1883 Sat, Kev. 3 Feb. 150,2 ‘Vhe editors.. had few 
or none of the virtues of the good anthologist, 7 

Anthology (anpylodzi). [ad. L.. anthologéa, 
a. Gr. dv@oAoyia (f. avOo-s flower + -Aoya collection, 
f. A€y-ev to gather), applied to a collection of 
poems. Cf. inod.Fr. axchologie. Later Gr.had also 
the homonym av@o0Acyov applied to a hymnal.] 

1. A collection of the flowers of verse, i.e. small 
choice poems, ¢sf. epigrams, by various authors ; 
originally applied to the Greek collections so called. 

1640 Cuitmeap tr. Ferrand’s Love-Melanch. 334 This 
clause..is found... both in Diogenes Laertius, in his life, 
and also in the anthology. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 
II. § 14. 402 [The sepulchral inscriptions] .. of Meleager on 
his wife, in the Greek Anthology. 1793 Ritsow (title) The 
English Anthology. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 
I. 1x9 Anthologies are sickly things. : 

2. Extended to other literary collections. 

1856 R. VauGHAN A/ystics |. Pref. 8 A kind of anthology 
from the writings of the leading mystics. 1878 Geo. Exior 
Coll. Breakf.-Party 410 Anthology of causes and effects. 

3. With some reference to the original meaning 
(in Greek) of a flower-gathering. 

1755 Jonnson, Anthology, a collection of flowers. 1822 
DE Quincey Confess. Wks V. 223 In the anthologies of earth 
.. one flower beyond every other is liable to change, which 
flower is the countenance of woman. 

4. A hymnal [= Gr. dv@oAdyior]. 

{1727-51 Campers Cycl., Anthologion.| 1775 Asu, Antho- 
logy, in the Greek Church, a collection of devotional pieces. 

+5. A treatise on flowers. [A distinct use, on the 
analogy of zoology’, ornzthology, ctc.: alsoin Fr.] Oés. 

3678 Puaituirs, 4 xthologie, a treating of flowers, also a florid 
discourse. 1706 ~ Anthology, a Discourse or Trealise of 
Flowers, or of the Florist’s Art. [Soin Baitey, etc.) 

| Antholysis (&npp'lisis). Bot. rare. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. adv@o-s flower + Avois, n. of action f, At-ev to 
loosen, undo.] ‘A retrograde metamorphosis of a 
flower, in which normally combined parts are 
separated.’ Gray Bot. Texi-Bk. 1880. 


Anthomania (xnfomél'nia). rare. [f.as prec. 
+Gr. pavia madness, passion.] An extravagant 
passion or fancy for flowers. 

1775ASH, A xthomania, an extravaganl fondness for curious 
flowers, 1882 7yses 8 June 8 A proof that anthomania is 
as real and potent as bibliomania. 

Anthomaniac (xnpoménitk). rare". [fas 
prec. + Maniac; cf. dr6/iomaniac.] One who is 
intensely fond of, or ‘mad about,’ flowers. 

1841 Hor. Smitu WVoneyed Man II. x. 321 The intense love 
of flowers thal has procured for me the kindred title of an 
anthomaniac. F , 

Anthonin. rare. [a. Fr. Andonin, ad. L. 
Antonin-us, {, Anionius, Anthony ; cf. Cafuchin, 
alustin, etc.] A monk of the order of St. Anthony. 

1536 Pilgr. 7.155 in Thynne A imade. 81 There be other 
that be anthonyn, but he whom I ale was Sei alr 
3753 CnamBERS Cycé, Supp., The Authors, Or monks O 
Ste Anthony, are tr some said to be of the begging kind. 


Anthony (St.), the patron saint of swineherds, 


rare, [f. 


ANTHOOD. 


to whom one of each litter was usually vowed. 
Hence fof. Anthony = the smallest pig of a litter. 

1662 FuLLER Worthies u. 56 (D.) He will follow him like a 
St. Anthony’s Pig. St. Anthonie is notoriously known for 
the Patron of hogs, having a Pig for his Page in all pictures. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl, Suff. s.v., In several places, they 
[Romanists] keep at common charges a hog denominated 
St. Anthony's hog. 1867 Staudard 24 May, ‘ What is an 


“Anthony ¢”’.. ‘The littlest pig, your honour. The little 
pig is always ‘‘ Anthony.”’ 
Anthony’s or St. Anthony’s fire. [‘from the 


tradition that those who sought the intercession of 
St. Anthony recovered from the pestilential ery- 
sipelas called the sacred fire, which proved ex- 
tremely fatal in 1089.’ Brewer Phr.& Fab] A 
popular name of erysipelas. 

1527 L. ANDREW Brunswyke’s Distyll. Waters Aij, Sorell 
water slaketh St. Anthonys fyre. 1607 TopseL, Serpents 
815 The disease called Erysipelas, commonly called St. 
Anthonies fire. 1657 Phys. Dict., Anthonies fire, the 
shingles, 1693 Lutrrett Srzef Rel. II. 115 Symptoms of 
St. Anthony’s fire appearing, she was let blood. 1834 Pezzy 
Cycl. II. 96/2 The cure of the distemper called the sacred 
fire, since that time called St. Anthony’s fire. 


Anthood (2zntjhud). [f. ANT +-HooD; cf. maz- 
hood.) Ant nature ; ants collectively. 


1879 in Romanes Azim, Intell. (1881) 108 A mass of 
struggling anthood was piled up around the gate, 

Anthophore (‘npéfoe1). Bot. [mod. ad. (De 
Candolle) Gr. dv@opédpos, f. dv@o-s flower + -popos 
bearing.] The stalk which in some flowers raises 
the receptacle above the calyx. 

1839 Linpiey /utrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 211 In Caryophyllex an 
internode below the receptacle is elongated, and bears on its 
summit the petals and stamens: De Candolle calls this 
anthophore. 1857 Wenrrey Elen, Bot. § 161 The stalk 
above the calyx of Silene, etc, is termed an anthophore. 


Anthophorous (&npfp'fores), a. [see prec. and 
-ous.]_ Flower-bearing. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anthophyllite (anpofi lait, -g-filait). Afi. [f. 
mod.L. anxthophyllum clove +-ITE; from its clove- 
brown colour (Schumacher).] A variety of horn- 
blende found in Norway. 


1843 Humate Dict. Geol., Anthophyllite.. of a yellowish 
grey, or brownish colour... the prismatic schiller-spar of Mohs. 

Anthophylli'tic, a. Avin. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of, or containing, anthophyllite. 

1862 Dana Mau. Geol. 71. 

Anthorism (znpériz’m), Rhet. vrave—°. [ad. 
Gr. dv@opiop-ds, f. dvOopit-ev, f. dvri against + dpi¢- 
ev to define.] A counter-definition ; a description 
or definition differing from that given by one’s 
opponent. 1846 in Smart. 

+ Anthos. Oés. [a. Gr. dv6os flower.] Formerly 
applied to Rosemary as ‘the flower’ par excellence. 

1585 Lioyp 7reas. Health J iiij, Basyll, Anthos, and suche 
whych comforteth the herte. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., 
Axnthos .. signifies flower; but by way of excellency is ap- 
propriated to rosemary. 


Anthosiderite (<nposi-dérait), A/i. [f. Gr. 
av@o-s flower + otdnpirys iron-stone: see -ITE.] A 
hydrous silicate of iron occurring in fibrous tufts 
or feathery flowers. 1837-80 Dana J/i2, 407. 

Anthosperm (znpo\spsim). Bor. [f. Gr. avOo-s 
flower + oréppa seed.] (See quot.) 


1847 Linptey Elem, Bot. Gloss., Anthosperm, A little 
coloured concretion scattered in the tissue of certain Fucoids. 


Anthotaxy («npojteksi). Bot. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-7afia arrangement, f. raoo-ew to arrange.] 
Arrangement of flowers according to their inflo- 
Tescence, 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 141. 

Anthoxa'nthin(e. ?0és.  [f. Gr. avOo-s + 
fav@es yellow+-in.] The colouring principle of 
yellow flowers; now called xanthophyll. 


1839 LinpLey /utrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 434 The yellow matter 
or anthoxantine is an extractive resinous substance. 
206s. 


|| Anthozoa (anpozow’), sd. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dv80-s flower + (@aanimals.}] Another 
name for the Zoophytes called Actinozoa, including 
sea-anemones, coralline polypes, etc. 

185x RicHarpson Geol, viii. 216 The calcareous skeletons 


of'some Anthozoa. 1864 H.Spencer /d/ust. Progr. 345 The 
wide range which the Anthozoa are known to have. 


Anthozoic (en}pozdwik), a. Zool. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to the Azethozoa. 


1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 485/2 The minute crea- 
tures on which the Anthozoic polypes prey, 


Anthozooid (znpozdwoid). Zool, [f. Gr. dvO0-s 
flower + Zootp, ad. Gr. (woetdys like an animal.] An 
individual animalcule of a compound Zoophyte. 


1877 Houxcey Juv, Ax. iil. 159 The axial cavity of each an- 
thozooid is in communication with a system of large canals. 


Anthra-. Chem. Abbreviation of ANTHRACENE 
(or stem 4zdhrac-) forming compound names of 
the Anthraccne derivatives. The chief are :— 

Anthrachrysone (-kroi‘soun) [Gr. xpuads gold], 
one of the tetra-oxy-anthraquinones, obtained as a 
golden-yellow crystalline powder, by the dry dis- 
tillation of dioxybenzoic acid: Anthrafiavic 
(-flevik) Acid, and Anthrafiavone (-flé!-vdun) 
[L. flavus yellow], two di-oxy-anthraquinones, iso- 
meric with alizarine, the former crystallizing in 
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bright yellow silky needles, the latter in small 
yellow needles ; the salts of the former are Anthra- 
flavates. Anthrani‘lic [ANIL] Acid, systematic- 
ally called Phenyl-carbamic, C,H,NO,, obtained 
from indigo. Anthraphenol (-fngl), a derivative 
of anthracene, in which one H atom is replaced by 
HO, having the two metameric modifications 
A‘nthrol, and A’nthranol. Anthrapu‘rpurin 
[PurpurRIN], a red colouring matter obtained from 
artificial alizarin. Anthraquinone (-kwindun), 
C,,H, O,”, a compound related to anthracene as 
quinone is to benzene, produced by oxidation of 
anthracene, hence also called Oxy-anthracene ; it 
crystallizes in pale yellow needles, and is of great 
importance as the immediate source of artificial 
alizarin. It has numerous compounds, as x?¢vo-, 
and oxy-anthraguinones, etc. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 86 Anthrachrysone dyes on 
iron-mordants a brown colour, J/éid, 87 Barium anthrafla- 
vate crystallises in reddish-brown hydrated needles. did. 
Alkaline, as well as alcoholic solutions of anthraflavic acid, 
absorb the blue end of the spectrum very powerfully. 1879 
(bid, VIII. 107 Anthraflavone acts like a bibasic acid. 188 
Roscor in Nature XXIV. 228 By boiling indigo with soda 
and manganese dioxide, Fritzsche obtained..as he then 
[1842] termed it, anthranilic acid. 1879 Watrs Dict. Chev. 
VIII. 97 a-Anthrol crystallises in brilliant yellow needles. . 
8-Anthro}.. in yellow prisms.—Anthranol crystallizes in 
yellowish needles, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 195 The anthra- 
purpurin reds being much purer and less blue, whilst the pur- 
ples are bluer and the blacks more intense than those with ali- 
zarine. 1869 Roscor Elem. Cheut. xxxix. 424 Both [alizarine 
and purpurine] are hydroxy] derivatives of anthraquinone, 
and they can both be reduced to anthracene by the action 
of zinc dust. 1882 Athexzum 17 Dec. 819/2 Artificial ali- 
zarine is prepared at the positive pole from a mixture of 
anthraquinone and caustic potash, 

Anthracene (znprisin). Chem. [f. Gr. dv- 
Opax-(-af) coal +-ENE.] A complex hydrocarbon, 
called in systematic nomenclature Para-naphihalin, 
obtained from coal-tar; discovered in 1832 in the 
heavy semifluid portion of the tar which comes 
over towards the close of the distillation. It be- 
longs to the aromatic or Benzol group, has com- 
position C,,H,, = C,H; (C, H,), = (C, Ay) C, Ha, 
and passes under influence of light into the isomeric 
paranthracene. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chenz. lV. 350 Crude commercial an- 
thracene is distilled from an iron retort. 1873 CooKE 
Chemistry 325 Alizarine is manufactured on a large scale 
from the anthracene obtained from coal-tar. 18753 Ure 
Dict, Arts 1. 191 Pure anthracene appears in small, well- 
defined, lustrous crystalline laminz of a clear white colour. 

Attrib. in anthracene colours, derivatives, ete. 
Anthracene Red, a name for artificial alizarine. 

Anthracic (&npresik), a. [mod. f. Gr. dv@pak- 
(av@pag) coal, carbuncle+-1c.] Of or pertaining 
to the disease ‘anthrax.’ 

1881 Nature No. 614. 328 Anthracic blood from a sheep 
that had died of the disease. 1882 AZazch. Guard, 20 Mar., 
The protective influence of anthracic inoculation. ; 

Anthraciferous (enprasiféres), a. Ain. [f. 
as prec. + -(1)FEROUS.] Yielding anthracite. 

1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 209 The plants found in the 
anthraciferous rock of Baden. 1843 Murcuison in Geikie 
Life Il. 2 His own anthraciferous and slaty children. 

Anthraciform (&npre'sifgim), a. [f. as prec. 
+-(1)FORM.] Having the form or appearance of 
anthrax. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anthracin, a synonym of ANTHRACENE. 

Anthracite (znprasait). [ad. L. axthracites, 
a. Gr. dv@paxirns coal-like, f. dvOpax- (-a€) coal.] 

+1. A stone described by Pliny, supposed to be 
hydrophane. Ods. 

x60x1 Hottanp Piizy (1634) 11. 617 There is found in Thes- 
protia a certaine minerall Rubie called Anthracitis, re- 
semhling coles of fire. 1750 Leonardus's Mirr. Stones 69 
Antracites or Antracas, isa sparkling Stone of a fiery Colour. 

2. The non-bituminous variety of coal, called also 
Glance coal, Blind coal, and Stone coal. 

1812 Sin H. Davy Che. Philos. 313 The anthracite of 
Kilkenny.. has all the characters of well burned charcoal. 
1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 373 In the vicinity of some trap 
dikes, coal is converted into anthracite, 1856 Bryant Rhode- 
Island Coal viii, Dark anthracite! that reddenest on my 
hearth. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 192 The term Culm is applied 
generally to anthracite in our parliamentary annals. 

8. attrib., as anthracite coal, stove; anthracite 
basin, bed, in geology. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1872) III. vu. iil. 253 Anthracite 
coal, difficult to kindle, but which no known thing will put 
out. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, \. 67 Anthracite coal ., is 
almost pure carbon. 1853 Kane Grizuell Exp. ii. (1856) 21 
Three anthracite stoves. 1858 Mortey Dutch Rep. 1.2 That 
picturesque anthracite basin where now stands the city of 
Namur. 1851 Dixon Penz xxi, (1872) 182 Inexhaustible 
fields of coal; and anthracite beds of the same fossil. 

Anthracitic (cnprasitik), a. [f. prec. +-10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling, anthracite. 

1845 Lye. 7rav. NV. Amer, 1, 88 The anthracitic coal- 
measures, 1858 CarLyLe Fredk, Gt. (1865) II. vin. vi. 305 
The Duke .. blushed blue, then red.. at length settling into 
a steady pale, as it were, indicating anthracitic white- 

eat. 

Anthracitism (x nprasait;i:z’m). [mod. f. An- 
THRACITE+4-18M.] Theanthraciticcondition (of coal): 


ANTHROPO.. 


1879 Le Conte Elem, Geol. § 4. 346 High heat is not neces- 
sary to produce anthracitism. 

Anthracitous (z'nprissitas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Containing, or characterized by, anthracite. 

1860 Ediub. Rev. No. 225. 91 In Brecknockshire there are 
only 78 square miles of coal... The whole is called anthra- 
citous, 1857 Pace ddvd. Text-bh. Geol. xii. (1876) 204 Bands 
of anthracite and anthracitous shales, 


Anthracoid (enprakoid), a. Biol. [f. Gr. dv- 
Opax- (see ANTHRAX) +-01D.] Resembling, or hav- 
ing like nature to, anthrax. 


1881 Daily News 19 Sept. 5/3 Of course the ‘attenuated 
anthracoid microbe’ is not a panacea. 1883 Chamd. Fru. 
28 The germs of splenic fever called anthracoid microbes. 


Anthracomancy (z'nprako,me:nsi). rare—°. 
[f. as prec. + wavreia divination.] Divination by 
the inspection of burning coals. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Anthracometer (zxnprakp-m/ta1). [fas prec. 
+-(0)METER.] | ‘An instrument for determining 
the quantity of carbonic acid which exists in any 
gaseous admixture.’ Craig 1847. 

Anthracometric (c:nprako,me'trik), a. [f. as 
prec. +Gr. perpixds: see -METRIC.] Of, or per- 
taining to the use of, an anthracometer. 

Anthraconite (&nprekénait). AZiz. [mod. f. 
Gr. av@pax-coal+-wvn female descendant, derivative 
+-ITE; so named by von Moll.] A name given to 
black varieties of limestone, as common black 
marble, and the black bituminous or fetid lime- 
stones called swinestones or stinkstones. 


1843 Hume Dict. Geol., Anthraconite, .. on rubbing, 
yields a sulphureo- bituminous odour. 

Anthracothere (x nprako, pie:1). Paleont. [ad. 
mod.L. azthracothévium (also used), f. as prec. + 
Gr. Onpioy beast.] A pachyderm quadruped whose 
remains occur in Tertiary lignites and coal. i 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. II]. 222 Many entire jaws and 
other bones of an extinct mammifer, called by Cuvier An- 
thracotherium, have been found in the coal-beds. 1857 Pack 
Adv, Text-bk, Geol, (1876) 373 The anthracothere stands in- 
termediate between the river-hog and hippopotamus. 

Anthracoxen(e (z'nprakgks?:n). AZin. [mod. 
f. Gr.dv0pax- coal + £€v-os stranger, guest ; so named 
by Reuss in allusion to its occurrence as a foreign 
substance in coal.] A brownish-black resin-like 
substance, occurring in amorphous masses which 
alternate with layers of coal, in the coal-beds of 
Brandeisl, near Schlan, in Bohemia. 

1863 in Watts Dict. Chem, 

Anthrax (e‘npreks). [a. L. anthrax a car- 
buncle, a. Gr. dv@pag coal, a carbuncle.] 

1. A carbuncle, or malignant boil. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vis. \ix. (1495) 275 Antrax is 
a postume whyche cometh of ful wood matere and venemous 
+. It is callyd also Carbunculus, for it brennyth as a cole. 
1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. xix. 29 Anthrax is a 
malygne pustle, havynge about it certayne lytle yelowe 
veynes of the coloure of the rayne bowe. 1706 PHiv.irs, 
Anthrax ..a Carbuncle-swelling .. that arises in several 
Parts surrounded with fiery, sharp, and painful Pimples. 
1871 Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 171 Anthrax of the lips has 
nothing in common with malignant pustule. 

2. The ‘splenic fever’ of sheep and cattle, re- 
cently discovered by M. Pasteur to result from the 
introduction of minute organisms into the blood of 
the animal, and their rapid reproduction there. 
Also applied to the carbuncular disease, otherwise 
called malignant pustule, caused in man by infec- 
tion from animals so affected. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 4 Infection .. from a diseased 
animal, e.g. glanders, anthrax, and hydrophobia. 1880 19¢2 
Cent. Nov. 858 Sheep of the very breed most liable to an- 
thrax. 1882 Standard 29 Dec. 2/2 The third case was one 
of external anthrax in..a.. wool-comber. 

Anthropic (&nprp‘pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. dv- 
Opwatk-os human, f. av@pwa-os man, human being.] 
Of or belonging to a human being; of a human sort. 

1859 OweEN Classif. Mami. App. B. 82 They impress that 
anthropic feature upon the face of the living gorilla. 1863 
Warts Dict. Chew. 1. 310 This he at first supposed to be a 
peculiar acid (anthropic acid). 

Anthro‘pical, a. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
Connected with, or attached to, human nature. 

1804-6 Syp. SmiTH (1850) 238 A very strong anthropical 
party, who view all eulogiums on the brute creation with a 
very considerable degree of suspicion. 1845 Blackw. Mag. 
LVII. 523 By virtue of these anthropical elements—Homer, 
who happens to be a Greek, makes you one. 

Anthropinism (&npréwpiniz’m). rare—. [f. 
Gr. dvOpm@mv-os human (f. dyOpwx-os man) + -ISM.] 
Consideration of things in their relation to man. 

1880 G, ALLEN £vol, at Large 161 In our narrow anthro- 
pinism we should have refused to listen to him [Darwin] had 
he given us two volumes instead on the Descent of Walnuts. 

Anthropinistic (&npréupinisstik), a. rave—". 
[f. prec.: see -1sTIc.] Of the nature of anthropin- 
ism; regarding things in their relation to man. 

1880 G, ALLEN in Academy 23 Oct. 292 The primitive con- 
ception of beauty must have been purely anthropinistic— 
must have gathered mainly round the personality of man or 
woman, 

Anthropo-, repr. Gr. dv@pw7o- stem and comb. 
form of dv@pamos man. In compounds formed in 
Greek itself, as anthropopeia, dvOpwnomotia; in 


ANTHROPOCENTRIC. 


others formed in L.; and in many of mod; forma- 
tion. The prontnciatton differs with the accent ; 
and when the primary stress falls on the following 
syllable, the position of the secondary stress fluctu- 
ates from anthrd:fo- in learned words, to a:nthrofpo- 
in the more popular, as in anthrd:polozical, ain- 
thropolo-gical. 

Anthropocentric (nprdu:posentrik), a. [f. 
prec. + Gr. «évrp-ov centre + -Ic.] Centring in man; 
regarding man as the central fact of the universe, 
to which all surrounding facts have reference. 

1863 Draper Jtell, Devel, Eur. iii. (1865) 42 In the most 
ancient records remaining, the Hindu mind 1s dealing with 
anthropocentric conceptions ..of the moral kind. 1876 tr. 
Haeckel’s Creat, 1, ii. 38 Vhe anthropocentric error, that 
Man is the premeditated aim of the creation of the earth. 

Anthropogeny (anproppdzéni). [f. as if ad. 
Gr. *dvOpiumo-yéveta, abstr. n. f. avOpwno-yev-ns born 
of man.] The investigation of the origin of man. 

1839 Hooper Med, Dict., Anthropogeny, the study of the 
generation of man. 1879 tr. (Jaeckel's Evol. Man \.2 The 
History of the Evolution of Man, or briefiy ‘Anthropogeny.’ 

Anthropoglot (&nprdupédglpt). [ad. Gr. av- 
OpwrdyAwrros speaking like a man, f. dv@pwmo-s -+ 
yAGrra, yAWooa, tongue] An animal with a 
tongue like a man’s, ¢..g. a parrot. 

1847 Craic, Anthropogtottis. 1859 in Worceste R. 

Anthropography (xnproppgrifi). [f. Av- 
THROPO- + Gr. -ypapia description: see -GRAPITY.] 

+1. A description of all the parts of the human 
body. O6és. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 Anthropographie, is the descrip- 
tion of the Number, Measure, Waight, Figure, Situation, 
and colour of euery diuerse thing, conteyned in the perfect 
body of Man. 1839 Hoover Med. Dict., Anthropography .. 
a description of the structure of man. : 

2. The branch of anthropology which treats of 
the geographical distribution of the races of man- 
kind, and their local variations ; ethnography. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 97 A series of anthropographies, of 
different epochs, would form the true basis of ethnography. 

Anthropoid («'nprépoid, &nprdu-po,id), a. and 
sb, [ad. Gr. dv@pmmo0-e15-7s of human form: see 
-orp. Cf. mod.Fr. anthropoide.] 

. A. aaj. Of human form, man-like. 

@ 1837 Owen in Penny Cycl. VII. 69/2 The highest cultiva- 
tion at which the anthropoid apes are susceptible. 1862 
D. Witson Preh. Max iii. (1865) 31 The assumed anthropoid 
link between man and the brutes. ’ 

B. sé. a. A being that is human in form only. 
b. An anthropoid ape. 
. 1832 O. Rev. XLVIII. 96 A race of Anthropoids,—neither 
Raleigh nor Sidney would have called them Men—has 
wormed itself into the dominion of the letter-press—not the 
literature of England. 1863 Huxrey Jfan's Place in Nat. 
i.23 There are four distinct kinds of anthropoids .. the Gib- 
bons and the Orangs .. the Chimpanzees and the Gorilla, 

Anthropoidal (enpropoidal), a. [f. prec. + 
-ALL] Of anthropoid nature or structure. 

1867 Transmut, Species x. 137 Our forefathers, the an- 
thropoidal patriarchs of the tropical forests. 1882 THomp- 
son in Trans, Vict. /nst. 238 The anthropoidal progenitor 
gradually became extinct. ; 

Anthropolatry (xnpropplitri). rare. [ad. 
Gr. av@pwrodarpeia man-worship, f. dvOpao0s man 
+Aarpeia worship.] Man-worship; the giving of 
divine honours to a human being. 

1658 Maxton Exp. Fude 16 Wks. 1871 V. 319 We may 
admire the gifts of God in others . . but not so as to be guilty 
ofanthropolatry, orman-worship. 1813 W. Tayvor in Month. 
Rev. LXX1. 477 The anthropolatry of the Greeks. 

Anthropolite, -lith (&nproupélait, -lip). [f. 
ANTHROPO- + Gr, Ai@os stone: see -LITE.] A pettri- 
fied man; a fossil ascribed to the human species. 

1848 tr. Richter’s Levana 43 The ideal man comes upon 
the earth as an anthropolithe (a petrified man), 1863 G. 
Keartey Links in Chain, A veritable anthropolite, the petri- 
fied remains of one of the accursed race that was swept away 
by the flood. & 


Anthropologie (-lpdzik), a. vare. [ad.mod.L. 
anthropologic-us (1594), £. Gr. avOpwmo-oy-vs : see 
ANTHROPOLOGY and -Ic.] Of anthropology. 

1850 Kinostey A/isc. 1. 219 Such subtle anthropologic 
wisdom as the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. CX XVI. 553 The vital principles of anthro- 
pologic science, 

Anthropological (-lpdzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-aL.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
anthropology. a. Relating to the nature of man. 

1825 Beppoes Poems (1851) Introd. 51 A series of anthro- 
pological experiments developed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining some important psychical principle. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. ih. 97 Anthropological Didactic, or instructions for 
learning both the Interior and Exterior of Man: Axthro- 
pological Characteristic, or the way to find out the Interior 
from the Exterior. 1869 Haonan A fost, Succ. i. 5 The an- 
thropological side of Christianity. ; 

b. Relating to the natural history of mankind. 

1863 Lond. Rev. 7 Feb., Vhe first meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society will take place . . on the 24th of this month. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. aGahe A weakness for an octogenarian 
Premier as an anthropological curiosity. 


Anthropolo’gically, a/v. [f. prec. +-1¥?.] 
In an anthropologtcal manner or way. 
1883 Axow/.6 Jul. 7/1 The anthropologically-minded Afri- 
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cans had picked up more inforination about him than he 
had about them. : 

Anthropologist (enpropp'lédzist). [f. next: 
see -IST.] Onc who pursues the science of anthro- 
pology, a student of mankind. 

1805 Edin, Rev. V1, 123 M. Peron.. embarked in the 
capacity of anthropologist tothe expedition. 1879 WAL1.AcE 
Austral.i.6 The variety of human races. .and the interesting 
problems which they present to the anthropologist. 

eR (-e'lédzi). [f. Gr.@v@pwro-s man 
+-LoGY. Gr. had av@pamoAdyos (Aristotle) treating 
of man, of which *av@pwmoAcyia was analogically 
the abst. sb. Avnthrofologia occurs as mod.L. in 
1595, and anthrofologie as mod.Fr.] 

1. The science of man, or of mankind, in the 
widest scnse. 

This seems to have been the original application of the 
word in Iing. but for two and a half cent., toc 1860, the term 
was commonly confined to the restricted sense b. Since that 
date, it has sometimes been limited, by reaction, to ec. 

1593 R. Harvey PhAilad. 15 Genealogy or issue which ey 
had, Artes which they studied, Actes which they did. 
This part of History is named Anthropology. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Anthropology, a speaking or discoursing of men. 

b. The science of the nature of man, embracing 
IJuman Physiology and Psychology and_ their 
mutual bearing. 

The sense in which av@pwmoAdyos was used by Aristotle, and 
Anthropologia by Otto Casmann 1594-5 in his P’sychologia 
Anthropologica, sive Anime [Tumanz Doctrina; and An- 
thropotogia: Pars [1. hoc est de fabrica Humanti Corporis. 
This author seems to have first used the term. 

(1706 J. Drake (¢t/e) Anthropologia Nova; or, A new 
System of Anatomy.] 1706 Prituirs, Anthropology, a Dis- 
course or Description of Man, or of a Man’s Body. 1727-51 
Crampers Cycl., Anthropology includes the consideration 
both of the human body and soul, with the laws of their 
union, and the effects thereof, as sensation, motion, etc. 1810 
Corerwwce Jaste in Lect. Shaks, 11, 223 The analysis of 
our senses in the commonest books of anthropology. 1834 
Penny Cycl. Il. 97 Anthropology .. considers man as a citi- 
zen of the world, and has nothing properly to do with the 
varieties of the human race. 

ce, The ‘study of man as an animal’ (Latham). 
The branch of the science which investigates the 
position of man zoologically, his ‘evolution,’ and 
history as a race of animated beings. 

1861 Hume Moguin-Tandon Pref. 8 Natural History, or 
Anthropology .. the principal characters of our species, its 
perfection, its accidental degradations, its unity, its races, 
and the manner in which it has been classified. 1881 Flower 
in Nature No. 619. 437 The aim of zoological anthropology 
is to discover a natural classification of man. 

+2. A speaking after the manner of men; an- 
thropomorphic language. [The sense in which 
avOpanodoye-erv was used by Philo.] Ods. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl,, Anthropology is particularly used 
in theology, for a way of speaking of God, after the manner 
of men, by attributing human parts and passions to him. 

Anthropomancy (&nprdpome«nsi). [f. AN- 
THROPO- + Gr. pavreia divination: see -MANCY. Cf. 
mod.Fr. anthropomancie. Cotgr. 1611 has ‘Anthro- 

pomantie: Divination by the raising of dead men.’] 
Pretended divination by the entrails of men. 

1618 in Hotypay Technogamia. 1652 GAULE Magastrom., 
367 Anthropomancy, or predicting by intrailes of men, women, 
children. 1693 UrquHart Aaéelats 1, xxv, Anthropomancy 
practised by the Roman emperor Heliogabalus. 1731 in 
Bairey; and in mod. Dicts. fs 

+ Anthro:poma‘ntic, 2. Obs. rare—'. [see 
prec.: cf. Gr. pavrixés prophetic.] Of or belonging 
to anthropomancy. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 260 Such like anthropomanticke 
sacrifices were used by Mithridates. 

+Anthro‘poma:ntist. 0d. rare—. [see prec.: 
and -1st.] One who practises anthropomancy. 

1652 Gaute Aagastrom. 369 Heliogobalus, an anthropo- 
mantist, [was] slain and cast into a jakes. ; 

Anthropometric (&nproupomettrik), a. [f. 
ANTHROPOMETRY + -IC: see -METRIC.] Of or be- 
longing to, skilled in, or given to, anthropometry. 

1871 M. Corns Marg. § Merch. II. iv. 141 Given an 
hour of a man’s life, and an anthropometric seraph could 
calculate all that he ever has been and all that he ever will 
be. 1882 Athenzum 18 Mar. 351/3 A complete series of 
anthropometric measurements of 111 individuals. 

Anthro:pome'trical, ¢.  [f. prec. +-aul] 
Relating or pertaining to anthropometry. 

1878 C. Roperts Anthropom., 52 Vhe principal object of 
.. anthropometrical observations is to ascertain the size of 
the body. /é:d. Introd. 5 ‘The Anthropometrical Chart. ‘ 

Anthro:pome'trically, az. [f.prec.+ -L¥?.] 
In regard to, or in the matter of, anthropomctry. 

Mod. Anthropometrically, the two races show important 
differences, : 

Anthropometry (xnproppmétri). [mod. f. 
ANTHROPo- + Gr, -ye7pia measuring: see -METRY. 
Cf. Fr. anthropométrie.| The measurement of the 
human body with a view to determine its average 
dtmensions, and the proportion of its parts, at 
different ages and in different races or classes. 

1839 Hoorer Med. Dict., Anthropometry, The measure- 
ment of the dimensions of man, 1875 J. Baxter Stutistics 
Med, ctc. 1. 62 An outline of the History of Anthropometry. 

Anthropomorphic (nprau:pomgifk), a. [f 
Gr. dv@pandpopp-os (see ANTHROPOMORPHOUS) + 
-1¢.] Of the nature of anthropomorphism. 


ANTHROPOMORPHITIZE. 


a. Treating the Deity as anthropomorphous, or as 
having a human form and character. 

1827 Hare Guesses 1.(1873) 67 Their anthropomorphic Re- 
ligion .. reacted powerfully upon them. 1851 Westcott /z- 
trod. Gosp. i. (ed. 5)80 ‘he anthropomorphic language of the 
Pentateuch, 1878 GLapstone Prism. J/omer 68 The anthro- 
pomorphic tracings are deepest upon the Zeus of Hoiner. 

b. Attributing a human personality to anything 
impersonal or irrational. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 255 As we are just now looking 
with scientific seriousness at our animals, we will discard all 
anthropomorphic interpretations, such as point to ‘alarm.* 
1872 Brack ddv, [‘haeton xxi. 294 The anthropomorphic 
abstractions which we call nations. 

Anthro:pomo‘rphical, @. xare. [f. prec. + 
-ALI.] Of anthropomorphic character or tendency. 

1847 Torrey Neander’s Ch. [f7st. 11. 307 Christ .. em- 
ployed fewer anthropomorphical images than the Old Tes- 
tament. 1856 Ferrier Just. Metapgh. vin. vili, 441 Our 
ontology would have been anthropomorphical and revolting. 

Anthro:pomo'rphically, a/v. [f. prec. + 
-t¥2,.] In an anthropomorphtc manuer or way. 

r855 lf. Spencer Psychol, (1872) Il. vi. vii. 59 A power 
which he is prone to think of anthropomorphically. 1868 
GLADSTONE Pia. Mundi xii. (1870) 454 The nymphs and 
other personages anthropomorphically conceived, 

Anthropomorphism (-mf:fiz'm). [f. Ax- 
THROPOMORPHIZE: sce -18M. Cf. Fr. anthropomor- 
phisme.] Attribution of human form or character. 

a. Ascription of a human form and attributes to 
the Deity. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Anthropomorphisur, among 
divines, the error of those who ascribe a human figure to 
the deity. 1781 Gipnon Dect. § F. 11. xlvii.742 Scandalized My 
the anthropomorphism of the vulgar, 1873 Symonps Gré. 
Poetsi.17 Lhe anthropomorphism of the Greek Pantheon. 

b. Ascription of a human attribute or personality 
to anything impersonal or irrational. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud, 341 We speak with large latitude 
of anthropomorphism when we speak of the ‘ vision ’ of these 
animals [molluscs]. : 

2. In language: The use of language applicable 
to men in speaking of God ; shthronomorphalegy 

1833 CoLrripce Tadé/e 7. 293 The strong anthropomor- 
phism of the Hebrew Scriptures. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 
433 Thou didst walk through the sea with Thine horses 
..- Such anthropomorphisms have a truth, which men’s 
favourite abstractions have not. 

Anthropomorphist (-mf:fist). [n. of agent 
f. ANTHROPOMORPHIZE: see -IsT.] | One who uses 
anthropomorphism, or attributes a human person- 
ality to God, abstract ideas, other animals, etc. 

@1617 Bayne Efphes. (1866) 33 For to ineasure God by our 
scantling. .is fitter for doating anthropomorphists than grave 
divines. 1834 Penny Cyct. 11.98 The Greeks were essentially 
anthropomorphists, 1878 Emerson in NM. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 414 What anthropomorphists we are.. that we 
cannot let moral distinctions be, but must mould them into 
human shape. : 

Anthropomorphite (-m/ fait), sd.anda. [ad. 
L. anthrépomorphite (Aug.), a. Gr. avOpamopop- 
pirat: see ANTHROPOMORPHOUS and -ITE.] 

A. sb. One ascribing (as an article of religious 
belief) a human form to God; sfec. applied to a. 
A sect that arose in Egypt in the 4th century; b. 
A party in the Western Church in the roth c. 

1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's ust. 1. xiii. (1634) 43 The An. 
thropomorphites .. which have imagined God to consist of a 
body. 1661 Ovigen’s Opin. in Phanix (1721) 1.8 Some un- 
learned Monks of Egypt ..called by him [Origen] Anthropo- 
morphites. 1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Eccl. Terns, Andzans 
.. were Anthropomorphites, attributing to God a human 
form, parts, and passions. 

B. attrzb. or as adj.;= ANTHROPOMORPIITIC. 

1662 Granvitt Lux Orient. iv. (1682) 43 The dull and 
coarse Anthropomorphite Doctrines. 1798 W. Taytor in 
Month. Rev. XXV. 516 Fora mythology to be adapted to 
the purposes of the artist, it suffices that the religion be 
anthropomorphite, 

Anthropomorphitic (-mgifitik), 2. [ad. late 
L. anthropomorphitic-us, f.anthropomorphita: see 

rec.and -1c.] Of or proper to anthropomorphites. 

1861 W. Mitt Applic. Panth, Princ. (ed. 2) 85 It is an un- 
worthy anthropomorphitic conception..to surround the 
Almighty with a court like an earthly sovereign. 1875 Fav. 
(Terald 13 Nov. 30/1 The instances of anthropomorphitic 
feeling in these legends. 

[f. as 


+ Anthropomorphi'tical, <. ds. 
prec. +-AL1.] =prec. 

1678 J. Jfones] Arit. Ci. 494 Men necessarily frame cor- 
poreal, anthropomorphitical sentiments to themselves of 
God. 1748 Hartrey Observ. Man nu, i. P11. 42 This method 
of speaking is not strictly literal and true, but merely popular 
and anthropomorphitical. 

Anthropomorphitism (-mpufitiz’m).  [f. 
ANTHROPOMORPHITE + -1s¥.] a. The doctrine of 
anthropomorphites. b. Anthropomorphism. 

1664 H. More A fol. 489 A vindication of a certain passage 
in his Cabbala from the suspicion of Anthropomorphiliym. 
1748 HartLey Odserv. Jan. iv. 508 How to put the Question 
in respect of God. .without gross Anthropomorphitism. 1835 
Black, Mag. XX XVIII. 27 To rob the deities of Homer 
and Ovid of their individuality, extending their anti-anthro- 
pomorphitism to all the Divinities of all known Races ; 

+ Anthropomorphitize, *. 02s. are—". [f. 
as prec.+-12E.] prof. To make, or act as, an an- 
thropomorphite ; zfrop. =ncext. : ; 

Ri cans A necd. ai Il. 407 The duing of this I 


ANTHROPOMORPHIZE. 


consider as anthropomorphitising in the worst sense the in- 
comprehensible author of nature. ? 

Anthropomorphize (-mgufoiz), v. [f. Gr. 
avOpwmdpopp-os + -1ZE.} 

1. trans. To render, or regard as, anthropomorph- 
ous; to attribute a human form or personality to. 

1845 Forp /Hand-bk, Spain 107 The Deity was anthropo- 
morphised. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LX1. 440 We spiritualise the 
material universe, and afterwards. .anthropomorphise spirit. 

2. absol. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud, 365 Our tendency to anthropo- 
morphise.. causes us to interpret the actions of animals 
according to the analogy of human nature. 1870 LowELL 
Among my Bks, 1.(1873) 86 You may see imaginative children 
every day anthropomorphizing in this way. ie 

Anthropomorphological (-ingifolp'dzikal), 
a. rare-°. [f. ANTHROPOMORPHOLOGY + -ICAL.] 
Using anthropomorphic language. 

Anthropomorpholo‘gically, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2,] With anthropomorphic use of language. 

1850 MCosx Div, Gout, 1v. ii. (1874) 475 We are entitled 
to say, not metaphorically or anthropomorphologically .. 
but literally and truly, that God hates sin. ‘ 

Anthropomorphology (-mg:fplédzi).  [f. 
Gr. avépwrdopopp-os (see ANTHROPOMORPHOUS) + 
-Aoyia speaking.} The use of anthropomorphic 
language ; = ANTHROPOMORPHISM 3. 

+ Anthropomo‘rphose, v. Oés. rare. [f. 
Gr. avOpwnopoppd-ew (see next) after metamorphose.) 
Zit. To change into human shape. (In quot. 
wrongly used for, to change from human shape.) 

1660 HoweELi Parly of Beasts 3(D.) Some of those human 
cretures that you have anthropomorphos’d and transform’d 
to brute animals 

Anthropomorphosis (-mgifousis,-mg-1fdsis). 
[a. Gr. *dv@pwropdppwors, analogical n. of action f. 
avOpwropoppd-ev to clothe in human shape: see 
next.] Transformation into human shape. 

1863 Bartnc-Goutp /ce/. 275 A myth which has suffered 
..anthropomorphosis. 1866 W. HENDERSON Folk Lore N. 
Count. 283 An ancient.. goddess, who has fallen from her 
pedestal, and undergone anthropomorphosis and localization. 

Anthropomorphous (-mfufes), a. [f Gr. 
avOpwrdpopp-os of human forin (f. év@pwro-s man + 
poppy form) + -ous.]} 

1. Of human form, having the form of a man. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc, Suff.s. v., Naturalists give instances 
of Anthropomorphous plants, Anthropomorphous minerals, 
etc. 1819 B. Lawrence AZaz i. (1844) 88 Their [monkeys’} 
forms are so much like the human, as to have procured for 
them the epithet Anthropo-morphous. 1875 Lussock Orig. 
Civil. vii. 345 The deities in this state are anthropomorphous. 

2. = ANTHROPOMORPHIC. 

1858 GLapstone Homer I]. 148 Every thing..is made to 
conform to anthropomorphous ideas. 

Anthropomo‘rphously, ev. rare. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] In an anthropomorphous manner. 

1839 I. Taytor Anc. Chr. 1. 432 The divine modes of pro- 
ceeding are spoken of anthropomorphously. 

Anthropono'mical, 2. ? 0és. rave—. [f. Gr 
av@pwro-s man + vép-os law + -ICAL: Fr. nas anthro- 
fonomie.| Concerned with the laws which regulate 
human action. 

1734 BotincBrokeE in Swift's IVks, (1819) XVIII. 216 Sup- 
pose that some Rochefoucault or other, some anthroponom- 
ical sage, should discover a multitude of similar instances. 

Anthropopathetic (-paipetik), @ rare—'. 
[f. as next, after syzpathetic.] (See quot.) 

1856 R. Vaucuan A/ystics (ed. 2) 1. 47 The mystic. . becomes 
not theopathetic, but anthropopathetic—sufters, not under 
God, but man. : 

Anthropopathic (-px'pik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
avOpwnomaéys having human feelings (f. dv@pwmo-s 
man + ma0os feeling) + -1c.} Of or pertaining to 
anthropopathy. 

{1g89 PutrenHam Eng, Poesie 44 To make him [God]. . 
SO passionate as in effect he shold be altogether Axthropo- 
pathis.| 1847 Torrey Neander’s Ch. Hist. 11. 308 The an- 
thropopathic form of conception, which has its truth in the 
fact that man was created in the image of God. 1873 H. 
Rocers Swferh. Orig. Bible vii, (1875) 300 The daring an- 
thropopathic imagery by which the prophets often represent 
God as chiding, upbraiding, threatening. 

Anthropopa'thically, adv. [f. prec. +-aL+ 
-LY2.] In an anthropopathic manner. 

1860 T. Batrour 7yf. Char. Nat. 56 The earth is personi- 
fied, or spoken of anthropopathically. 1880 J. Rak in Covt- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 626 The savage mind apprehends objects 
anthropopathically, thinking of them as gifted with life. 

[f. 


Anthropopathism (npropgpapiz’m). 
Gr. dvOpwromad-4s (sce above) + -ISM.] =next. 

1847 Torrey Veander's Ch. Hist, 11. 308 Christianity aimed 
atatransfigured spiritualised anthropopathism, 1867 RyLanp 
Hengstenberg's Pentat, 1, There are two classes of An- 
thropomorphisms.. those in which human affections are 
attributed to God, or anthropopathisms, 

Anthropopathy (-pp'papi). [ad. med.L. an- 
thropopathia, a, Gr. avOpwronasea, n. of quality 
from dv@pwromadys: sec above and -y.] Ascription 
of human feelings and passions (to the Deity, etc.). 

[xg78 Timme Calvin on Gen. 78 He bringeth in God speak- 
ing after the manner of men, by a figure called Axthropo- 
pathia.| ax1647 Br. Harte Kem, Whks.(1660) 106 Two ways 
may the Spirit of God be said to be grieved .. in Himself by 


an anthropopathie (as we call it), in his Saints by a sym- 
pathie, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 260 Expressions which 
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spoke of God by what is called anthropopathy—that is, as 
subject to wrath, repentance, or other human emotions. 

|| Anthropophagi (-pp'fadzai), sd. p27. Also 6 
-ie, -y, 7-ue. [L., pl. of azthropophagus, a. Gr. av- 
O@pwmopay-os man-eating, cannibal, f. av€pwmos man 
+ payely to eat.] Men-eaters, cannibals. More 
rarely in sing. anthropophagus. 

issz B. Gitpin Seri. bef Edw. VI,(T.) Histories make 
mention of a people called anthropophagi, men-eaters. 1 
Marston Pygmalion ii, (1764) 144 Take heede O world.. 
Of these same damned Anthropophagy. 1604 SHaxs. Ot/, 
1, iii, 144 The Canibals that each others eate, The Antro- 
pophague. 1624 in Shaks. Cent. Praise 159 (t#tle) Anthro- 
pophagus: the Man-Eater. 1753 CuamBrrs Cycl, Supf., 
M. Petit..disputes whether or no the Anthropophagi act 
contrary to nature. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. (1858) 23 That 
same hair-mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anthropopha- 
gus. 1837 J. Lance New S. Wales I. 386 A poor New Zea- 
lander, whose forefathers had from time immemorial been 
anthropophagi. ; F 

Anthropophagic (&npréu:pofedzik), a. rare. 
[f. Gr. dv@pwropay-os (see prec.)+-IC.] Of or 
connected with anthropophagy; cannibal. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Husmboldt’s Trav. I. vi. 200 The warlike 
anthropophagic Carib, 

Anthropophagical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL.} Relating to anthropophagy. (Also for prec.) 

1833 Biackw. Mag. XXXIV. 562 Some anthropophagical 
tribes of the Indian Seas. | 

+ Anthropophagi-nian. Obs. rare. [f. 
L. anthropophagi, or Fr. anthropophage, app. after 
Carthage, Carthag-inian.} Used as a sing. to 
Anthropophagi ; an anthropophagist, a cannibal. 

1598 SHaxs. Merry W.1v. v. 9g Hee’l speake like an An- 
thropophaginian ynto thee. 

Anthropophagism (npropg fadziz’m). rare. 
[f. Gr. dv@pwropay-os (see above) +-ISM.} The 
practice of eating human flesh; cannibalism. 

1813 QO. Rev. IX. 438 The fourth.. reason for anthropo- 
phagism is hatred, contempt, and a thirst of revenge. 

Anthropophagist (-prfadgzist). rave. [f. as 
prec. +-IsT.}] A habitual cannibal. 

1881 Nature No. 625. 599 That during the Bronze period 
the inhabitants of this part were Anthropophagists. 

Anthropophagistic (-pp:fadzistik), a. rare. 
[f. as prec.+-10.] Of or belonging to anthropo- 
phagists. 

1826 SouTuey in O, Rev. XXXIV. 109 They were all killed 
and eaten, except him who was converted into an anthro- 
pophagistic necklace. : ; 

Anthropophagite (-ppfadgpit). 
+ -ITE.} = ANTHROPOPHAGIST. 

1602 DEKKER Sativoi. 234 Art not famous enough yet, but 
thou must eate men alive? thou Anthropophagite. 1822 
W. Taytor in Month. Mag. L111. 103 That bread is not 
human flesh, and chat they will never turn Anthropopha- 
gites. 1857 Lytron What will he do mm. vi. xvi, The 
thoroughbred Anthropophagite usually begins with his own 
relations. 

Anthropophagize (-pgfadzaiz), v. 
[f. as prec. +-1ZE.] (See quot.) ‘ 

1623 CockeraM, Anthropophagize, One man to kill and 
eateanothers flesh. 1656 BLountGlossogr., Anthropophagicze, 
To play the Canibal, to eat or feed on man's flesh. 

Anthropo'phagizer. zare—'. [f. prec. + 
-ER1) A man-eater. 

1854 Bapuam /falteut. 425 When they bathed in sharky 
localities, would surround themselves with a body-guard of 
Negroes as perquisites to these anthropophagizers, 

Anthropophagous (enpropp'fagas), a. [f. L. 
anthrepophagus (see ANTHROPOPHAGI) + -OUS.] 
Man-eating, cannibal. 

183x CARLYLE Sart. Res. (1858) 24 Shame, divine Shame, 
as yet a stranger to the Anthropophagous bosom. 1842 
Blackw. Mag, LI. 18 The anthropophagous banquet of 
Thyestes. 

Anthropo'‘phagously, adv. vare. [f. prec. 
+-LY2,} In an anthropophagous manner; so as 
to eat men. 

1854 BapuaM Salient. 432 Whales have very small gullets, 
and are not anthropophagously disposed. 

Anthropophagy (xnproppfadzi). [ad. Gr. 
avOpwmroparyia, n. of quality f. dvOpwropay-os : see 
above.] The eating of men, cannibalism. 

1638 Featty Transubst.83 Which makes Anthropophagie 
or man eating so horrible a crime, 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. 
Supp. s.v., The Greek writers represent Anthropophagy as 
universal before Orpheus. 1882 Athenwunt 7 Oct. 457 Al- 
though human sacrifices take place..anthropophagy, as 
usually understood, is not practised. 

Anthropophagy, -gie, obs. ff ANTHROPOPHAGI. 

Anthropopho'bia. [f. ANTHROPO- + -Pofia 
fear; cf. hydrophobta.] Aversion to man. 

1880 SwinsuRNE Study of Shaks. iii. 200 Possibly a cynic 
himself in a nearly rabid stage of anthropophobia. 

Anthropophuism (enpropg‘fiiz’m). [f. Gr. 
avOpwropu-ns of man’s nature (f. dv@pwros man + 
gu-n nature)+-IsM.} The ascription of a human 
nature to the gods. 

1858 GiapsTone //omer II. 175 At the time of Homer, 
anthropophuism had obtruded into the sphere of deity, 1873 
— Prim. Homer 65 The principle of anthropophuism.. 
through which they {the gods] reflect the image of a peculiar 
magnified humanity on a very grand scale, .. 

Anthropophuistic (&nproupofizjistik), a. 
[f. prec.: see -IstIc.] Of or according to anthro- 


[f. as prec. 
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pophuism; a. ascribing a human nature to the 
gods; b. having such a nature ascribed, 

1858 GLADSTONE //owter I. 561 They [Persians] did not 
consider .. that the Gods were anthropophuistic. /did. II. 
51 That introduction of the female principle into the sphere 
of deity, which the Greeks seem to have adopted after their 
anthropophuistic manner. 


Anthroposcopy («npropp’sképi). vare—°. [f. 
ANTHROPO- + Gr.-oxoria looking.] The inspection 
of the physical features of a man with a view to 
judge of his mental and moral characteristics. 

1847 in Craic. 

Anthroposomatology (&nprdu:posdu-matg'- 
l6dzi). vare—°. [f. ANTHROPo- + SomaToLocy.] 
Human somatology; the scientific study of the 
structure of the human body. 1847 in Craic. 

Anthroposophist (enpropp'séfist). [f. An- 
THROPO- + Gr. gogiarns a professor of wisdom, a 
sophist.} One furnished with ‘the wisdom of 
men, |(Cfer Cor milan sea) 

1851 Kincstey Feast xv. (1853) 296 The New Testament 


would be found a much simpler .. book than the Theologians 
(Anthroposophists I call them) fancy. 

Anthroposophy (-pe'séfi). [f. ANTHROPo- + 
Gr. go¢ia wisdom.] ‘The knowledge of the nature 
of man.’ Bailey 1742. .4/so, Human wisdom. 

a3841 T. Hook Man of Many Fr.(D.) Our boasted pro- 
fessor of anthroposophy. 1863 4. ¢ Q. Ser. m1. IIT. 304 
(t2tZe) Theosophy and Anthroposophy. vee 

Anthropotomical (znprou:potgmikal), a. [f. 
as next+-ICaL.} Of or in human anatomy. 

1837 WHEWELL //is¢, Jnduct. Sc.(1857) 111.555 A peculiarly 
anthropotomical coalesced congeries of bones. 1881 V. ¥. 
Nation XXXII. 394 The inappropriateness of the current 
anthropotomical terms, ag 

Anthropotomist (zxnpropp'témist). [f. next 
+-IST.] One who studies human anatomy. 

1847-9 Topp Cycé. pags Phys. 1V.731/1 In the Quadru- 
mana. .there is a proper abductor of the thumb, adductor as it 
would be called by the Anthropotomist. 1875 Brake Zood. 
Pref., A commissural mass, called by the old anthropotomists 
‘corpus «allosum.’ ; : 

Anthropotomy (-pp'tomi). [f. Gr. av@pwro-s 
man +-ropia cutting, f. rou- a stem of rép-vey to 
cut.) | Anatomy of the human body. 

1855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 19 The bones in anthropotomy 
are indicated only by special names.. relating to the par- 
ticular forms these ones happen to bear in man. 1870 
Rotteston Ani. Life Introd. 18 The organisms of the 
lower animals give answers in simple language to what are 
difficult problems in Anthropotomy. 

Anthropurgic (enpropp'1dzik), a. rave". [f. 
Gr. dv@pwrovpy-ds man-making (but taken, on an- 
alogy of @coupyds, as=operating as man) + -IC.]} 
prop. Man-making; but also used as: ‘ Wrought 
or acted upon by man.’ 

1838 Burton in Bentham’s Wks. I. Introd. 16 Anthro- 
purgic Somatology .. the science of bodies so far as man, by 
his knowledge of the convertible powers of nature, is able to 
operate upon them. 

Anthymne, obs. form of ANTHEM. 

Anthypnotic, anthysteric: see ANTI-HY-. 

| Anthypophora (enfipg' fora). het. Also 
anti-hyp-. [L., a. Gr. dv@umopopd, f.dvr(i against 
+ bropopé allegation.) <A figure in which an objec- 
tion is refuted by a contrary inference or allegation. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 214 Antipophora.. is 
when we will seeme to aske a question to th’intent we will 
aunswere it our selues. 1657 J. SmitH AZyst, Rhet. 128 
Anthypophora signifies a contrary illation or inference, and 
is when an objection is refuted or disproved by the opposi- 
tion of a contrary sentence: as Matt, xxi, 23-25. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., If the Ayfophora be ‘ grammar 
is very difficult to obtain’; the Axthysophora may be 
“grammar is indeed a little difficult to attain, but then its 


use is infinite.’ 

Anthypophore'tic, ¢. [f prec] Of the 
nature of an anthypophora. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 292 Figurative expres- 
sions .. antipophoretick, cromatic, or any other way of 


figuring a speech by opposition. 


Anti-, frefix; repr. Gr. dvri-, dvr-, dv0- (see 
Ant-, ANTH-), ‘opposite, against, in exchange, 
instead, representing, rivalling, simulating’; in Gr. 
combined adverbially with (1) verbs, as avriA€y- 
ew to speak against, contradict; (2) v/. adjs., 
as ayTidovyos speaking against, contradictory, av7i- 
AexTos spoken against, disputed ; (3) vé/. sbs. and 
abstracts from vbl. adjs., aS avridegis speaking 
against, contradiction, dvt:Aoyia contradictoriness, 
disputation ; (4) other sés., forming aajs. and sbs., 
as dvriBios using force (Bia) on the opposite side, 
avtiaT parnyos the general on the opposite side, the 
enemy’s general; passing into the sense of ‘counter- 
feit, false,’ as dvrtxAes a key rivalling or simulating 
the true one, a counterfeit key. Less commonly 
combined frefositionally with sds. in (5) synthetec 
adjs. as dvri@vpos opposite the door (from dv7i 6¢- 
pas), dv7i@eos rivalling the gods (dvri Gedy), avtt- 
xpiaros opposed to Christ, an opponent of Christ. 

In English, used A. in compounds already formed 
in Greek, or others modelled on them, Also B. as 


ANTI-. 


a living formative, I. in words analogous to 4 above, 
as antt-pope, anti-king, anti-climax; M1. mainly, in 
synthetic combinations, in which avti- governs a 
sb, expressed, or implied in its appropriate adj., as 
anti-Jesuit, anti-English, anti-slavery, anti-fric- 
tion; III. in the derivatives of these, as azti-royal- 
ist, anti-supernatural-ism. The analogy for all 
these seems to have been given by aztichrist and 
its adj. antichristian, which (with the analogous 
antipope) were almost the only examples in use bef. 
1600. Shakspcre has no avti- combinations. 

A. Derivatives. Words in which anti- adverb- 
ially qualifies the vb. in vbl. sbs. or adjs., and their 
derivatives, in compounds already formed in Gr., 
as ANTILOGISM, ANTINOMY, ANTIPHONIC, ANTI- 
PHONY, ANTITHESIS, ANTITHETIC, and mod. com- 
pounds modelled after them as AnTITROPOUS. All 
these appear in their alphabetic places hereafter. 

B, Combinations. 

I. Substantives, in which avzi- attributively 
qualifies a sb. The main stress is on a‘ntr- 
(a'nti,ki:ng, a‘nti,bi:shop, anti,grow:th). 

1. Formed on the type of Anricurist, and 
ANTI-PorE ; with sense of ‘Opposed, in opposition, 
opponent, rival,’ whence ‘pretended, spurious, 
pseudo-’: as anti-apostle, -balnt (1559), -bishop, 
-Cxsar,-clergy, -comet, -creator, -critic, -deity (1602), 
-duke, -emperor, -king, -martyr, -Messiah, -prophet. 

1642 F, Potrer Number 666, 96(T.) The cardinals of Rome 
-. fitly sliled *anti-apostles. 1559 Morwyne £ voy, 261 
Of trewe Balm and *Antibalm. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. 
Ch. 74 Fortunatus was an *anti-bishop, consecrated in op- 
position to S. Cyprian. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 
80 Ludovicus of Bavaria, Emperor of Germany, 1314. .is 
oppos’d by an *Anti-Czsar, Frederick of Austria. 1658 
Osporn Adv. Son (1673) 122 Stipendiaries or Lecturers, that 
signifie little less than an *Anti-clergy. @1667 CowLry Jo 
hts Mayesty Wks. Il. 572 The Flames of one triumphant 
Day, Which like an *Anti-Comet here Did fatally to that 
appear. 1642 Mitton A fof. Smtect. (1851) 262 The maker, 
or rather the *anticreator of that universal] foolery. 1758 
Warsurton Div. Legat. (ed. 10) 111. 149 All the reasonings 
of these *Anticritics, 1602 J. Davies Miraut in Mod. 23 
(D.) Diu’lls incarnate, *antideities. «1652 J. Smitu Set. 
Disc. ii. 29 Some of those *antideities that are set up against 
it. 1872 Yeats Growth Count. 319 He was recalled, and 
Tater they set up an *anti-duke. 1880 T. Hopckin /taly & Inv. 
1, i. 13 Eighteen emperors were recognised at Rome besides 
a crowd of *anti-emperors in the provinces. @1617 Bayne 
Dioces. Triat (1621) 73 1f one doe usurpe a kingly power in 
Kent onely, he were an *Anti-king to our Soveraigne, 1 
Pusey Min. Proph. 509 An *anti-king may... have set him- 
- self up in other parts of the kingdom. 1755 Gentt Mag. 
407 Amidst this army of “anti-martyrs I discern a volume 
of peculiar appearance. 1677 Gace Crt, Gent. IL. wi. 115 
These Baalim brought in by Jezebel were an *Anti-Messias. 
21638 Mepve Afost. Later Times 88 (T.) Well might St. 
John, when he saw so many “anti-prophets spring up, say. 

b. The opposite or reverse of; an opponent of: 
as anti-hero, -luminary, -Paul, -priest, -wit. 

1714 STEELE Lover (1720) 13 Every *Anti-Heroe in Great 
Britain. 1714 Sfect. No, 582 ? 5 The Nation has been a great 
while benighted with several of these *Antiluminaries. 1660 
Futter Mixt Contenipt. (1841) 178, 1 might term many of 
these men “anti-Mephiboshets. a 1667 CowLey Liberty Wks. 
1710 Il. 676 An *Anti-Paul, who became al! Things to all 
men, that he might destroy all. 1719 WATERLAND Christ's 
Divinity 28 Afraid of being guided by priests, lhey consent to 
be governed by “anti-priests. @ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Poems (1775) 167 Our brave *Anti-wits and great Ones. 

2. With names of things: signifying a. a thing 
of the same kind placed opposite, or acting in 
opposition := Opposed, opposing, opposite, oppo- 
Sition-, counter- ; as in att-association, -Bartholo- 
mew, -choris,-climate,-conductor, -counctl,-critigue, 
-decalogite,-ejaculation, -endowment, -extreme,-face, 
faction, -fame, -~fire, -growth, -hemisphere, -league, 
-mark, -narrative, -parliament, -part, -position, 
-prestigiation, -principle, -Rome, -school, -synod, 
-tentple, -tone, -volition. (Antiface occurs ¢1599.) 

1682 Lond, Gaz. mdcclxx/3 A very good *Anti-Association 
apd Nursery of Loyalty. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. v. 274 
Had the Huguenots ever possessed the opportunity for ven- 
geance .. they would have made an *anti- Bartholomew of it. 
1863 KincLakE Crimea 1. xxiv. 405 A chorus and an *anli- 
chorus engaged ina continual chant. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Det. 1. 1x. 216 To these they opposed so many towards 
the South, which they called “anticlimates. 1779 Swirt in 
Phit. Trans. LXIX. 454 One particular addition I have 
made to the apparalus consists in what I call an *anli-con- 
ductor: it is exactly like the prime conductor. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They called at Carthage an 
*Anti-councell of their own faction. 1805 W. Taytor in 
Month. Mag. XX. 41 Lessing published an *Anti-critique. 
1861 Gen, P. Thompson Aud: Aét, III, cliii. 153 If lhey 
dream of a ‘Constitution’ 1o support slavery, which honest 
men shall not alter, they might as well dream of an *Anti- 
Decalogue. 1765 Tucker Li. Vat. 11. 448 Those *anti- 
ejaculations... bear a great part in the ceremony, 1837 S. 
Maitiann Votunt, Syst. 153 A sort of *anti-endowment of 
£20 per annum. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 49 If one Ex- 
treame should Not constitute its *Anti-Extreame, all things 
would soon be inextremo, 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
(T.) The third is your soldier's face .. he *antiface 10 this 
is your lawyer's face. 1662 Futter Worthies 11, 8 Being of 

the Anti-faction to Duke Dudley. 1642 — Holy § Prof. 

St. m. xxiii.(D,) To set up an *anlifame against it {a ridicu- 

Tous report) 1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 6 No divine Truth, 
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but hath much Corlestiall fire in it from the Spirit of 
Truth nor no irreligious untruth, without its proportion of 
*Antifire from the spirit of Error, 1818 J. Brown /’syche 
30 This *antigrowth of words. 1684 1. Burner 7’. Farth 
I. 256 That antichthon, or *anli-hemisphere, which lhe 
ancients opposed to ours. 1844 Blackw. A/ag. LV. 559 You 
make leagues and “anti-leagues for the sake of your inorsel 
of bread. @1658 CLevetann Char, Dinrn, Maker (1677) 108 
A Diurnal-maker is the *Antimark of an Historian. 1690 
Def. Dr. Walker 2, 1 do not iniend to set ont an *Anti- 
Narrative, or to trouble my self with a Confutalion. 1660 
Mitton Dr. Griffith's Serni. Wks, 1851, 396 All [laws] 
enacted without the King and his *Antiparlament at Oxford. 
41779 WarRBuRTON Seri, 11. 64 (L.) There we shall find the 
*anti-part of this..truth. 1644 Vind. Treat, Monarchy iii. 
17 He..sets up an “Antiposition, thal .. such a people ought 
lo subinit. 1656 Brount Glossogr., *Antiprestigiation, a 
contrary jugling, the diversity or opposition of Legerdemain. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigtes 168 (I'.) Besides one .. source of 
good, there was an *anti-principle of evil. a 1628 F. Grevit_e 
Sidney (1652) 201 Like a Remus, lo leap over any wall of 
her new-built *Anti-Rome. 1875 Browninc <i ristoph. A fol. 
156 He founds no “*anti-school, upsets no faith. 1653 Asu- 
WELL Fides A post. 272 Who ever and anon framed new Con- 
fessions in lheir Synods and *anti:-Synods, 1876 A. Davip- 
son Hebr. Gram. 23 To prevent this Emphasis or *anti-tone 
being lost. 1802 Darwin Zoor. IV. 233 <A volition to wink, 
which by habit becomes stronger than the *antivolition not 
to wink. 

b. A thing or process of the opposite or contrary 
kind: =The opposite, contrary, or reverse of; as 
ANTICLIMAX, anti-creation (1659), -holiday, -logic, 
-method, -model, -mursic, -potson, -priestcraft, -re- 
ligion. 

1659 Gentt, Catt, ix. § 2. 452 By a kind of *anti-creation 
brought darkness out of light. 1868 Bain A/ent. §& Mor. Sc. 
iv. v. § 5 The convict’s yearly or half-yearly *anti-holiday 
would impart additional horror and gloom to his solitary re- 
flections. 1866 Sect. 20 Oct. 1162/2 One of the most precise 
pieces of. ,*anti-logic ever invented by the mind of man, 1721 
AMUERST Terre F'10.x. 47 [fall societies took thesame method, 
or rather the same *anti-method. 1825 BentHam Aation. 
Reward 98 Either as the models, or if lhe term may be ad- 
mitted. .the “anti-models of the remuneratory branch of pro- 
cedure, 1697 Cottier Ess. Mor, Subj. u. (1703) 24 Whether 
such *Anti-musick as this might not be of Service in a Camp. 
1817 CoLeripce Own Times (1850) 111. 945 Had this *anti- 
music been confined tothe original band. 1812 Soutney Leté, 
(1856) II. 266 As powerful an *anti-philtre as that fountain 
in the Forest of Arden which produced so many cross pur- 
poses between Angelica and her suitors. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr, Mor, xxviii. (1756) 40 In venomous natures something 
may be amiable: poysons afford *antipoysons. 1772 Burke 
Dorm. Ctains Ch. Wks. X. 146 Secure from Lay-bigotry 
and *Anti-priestcraft. 1710 Swirt Examiner No. 20 Not 
properly atheism, but a sort of *anti-religion prescribed by 
the devil, ce ee 

II. Adjectives and attributive phrases, in which 
anti- prepositionally governs a sb. expressed, as 
anti-zealot, anti-slavery, or implicd in an adj. as 
anti-national. The stress is of on anfi- (anti,- 
ca‘tholic, anti,rent-, a:nti;ministe'rial). 

3. Adjectives, formed onthe type of ANTICHRISTIAN 
(pertaining to Antichrist), analysed as = Opposed 
to Christ, Christians, or what is Christian. These 
are formed on adjs. already existing, as avt?-national, 
or (rarely) on sbs. with simultaneous addition of 
an adj. ending, as antt-church-ian, anti-infant-al. 
But when the sb. has no attendant adj,, it is usually 
taken unchanged: see 4. 

a. on adjs. derived from proper names of persons, 
parties, or nations, as anti-Anglican, -British, -Cal- 
vinistic, -Darwintan, -Pelagian,-Radical, -Semitic, 
-Zuinglian, etc. (Anti-Platonic occurs 1638.) 

b. on adjs. belonging to or formed on common 
nouns of every description, as amti-aguatic, -astro- 
nomical, -biblic, -bridal, -carnivorous, -churchian, 
-clerical, -commercial, -corrosive, -domestic, -epi- 
scopal, -evangelical, ~ferdal, -flatulent, -fuliginous, 
-hectic, -hydrophobic, -idolatrous, -infantal, -litur- 
gical, -melancholic, -mintsterial, -moral, -mythical, 
-nepotic, -ontological, -orthodox, -phylloxcric, -ple- 
thoric,-prelatic, prudential, -putrefactive,-quartan, 
-reforming, -ritualistic, -royal, -sacerdotal, -scrofu- 
lous, -simoniacal, -soporific, -stimulant, -theologi- 
cal, traditional, -usurtous, -nutilitarian, -venefic. 
Among these, medical terms relating to the preven- 
tion or cure of diseases are very frequent: the more 
important of them are treated separately in their 
alphabetical places. (Anti-prelatic occurs 1641.) 

c. Occasionally azti- has no reference to an im- 
plicit substantive, but simply reverses the adj., as 
anti-angular, ‘the reverse or opposite of angular’; 
so anti-caligraphic, -divine (1765), -grammeatical, 
-logical, -patriarchal, -portable, -spiritual, -warlike. 

“| Many of thcse, like the simple adjectives, are 
also used as substantives, forming (1) party-names 
as anti-christian, anti-Arminian, anti-Catholic, 
anti-radical (see 5); (2) names of material agents 
as antt-corrosive, and esp. medical terms as anti- 
stimulant, anti-narcotic, anti-pyretic. 

a. 1809 Soutney in QO. Kev, II. 337 Let not that *Anit- 
Anglican spirit be cherished. 1678 Cunwortn Jutett, Syst. 
1, iv. § 36 The orthodox *anli-Arian Fathers. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss & Gain 190 *Anli-Athanasian views. 1860 
Frouve Hist. Eng, V. xxvii. 307 The older *anti-Austrian 


ANTI-, 


policy. 1845 Syp. Smitn /rish Ch, Wks. 1859 EI. 334/1 Such 
a piece of *anti-British villany. 1823 Lams J°fra (1860) 88 
An order of imperfect intellects..essentially “*anti-Cale- 
donian, 1837 Hariam //ist, Lit, mi. ii. § 36 The *Anti- 
Calvinistic tenets of the fathers. 1881 Atheneum 23 Apr. 
562/1 An *anti-Darwinian manifesto. 1811 Soutuey in Q. 
Kev. VI. 338 *Anli-Dominican doctrines respecting the 
Virgin Mary. 1814 W. Tavcorin A/ounth. Mag. XXXVIII. 
5 The *anti-Egyptian turn of the book of Exodus. 1858 
"RouDE //¢st, utrg. 1V. xxii, 467 The chief pillar of the *anli- 
Ienglish policy, 1790 BosweL. YoAnsou (1831) 1. 112 With 
warm *Anti-Hanoverian zeal, 1839 Tiuri.wa.. Greece VI. 
1, 189 The Spartan or *anti-Macedonian inlerest. 1877 
Smmetps Pinal Philos, 64 The science {geology] having be- 
come so ’anti-Mosaical. 1865 Pusey /ruth Ang. Ch, 2g0 
The *Anti-Pelagian statements of Faith. 1638 Suckiinc 
Agtaura Dram. Pers., Orsames, a young Lord *antipla. 
tonique. 1860 Froupe //ist. Ane. V. xxvii. 293 Maving in his 
possession *anti-Protestant books. 1849 Macaunay //ist. 
Eng. |. 402 The spirit of the “Antipuritan reaclion. 1866 
Cartyte Aen, I. 152 A very fierce Radical and "anti. 
Radical lime. 1856 l’roune //rst, Eng. 1.12 The “anti- 
Roman policy was arresled. 1881 Atheneum 3 Sep. 305/2 
*Anti-Semitic literature is very prosperous in Germany. 
1698 Norris Pract, Disc. 1V. 122 Learned *Anti-Socinian 
Writers, 1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 197 To 
suppress the “Antizuinglian Docirine. 


b. 1814 Soutury in Q. Rev. XI. 67 The people themselves 
never drink water .. which would delight Dr. Lambe and 
his *anti-aquatic disciples. 1747 Costarn in Pérl. Traus. 
XLIV. 484 Observations. . burned by this “anti-asironomical 
Prince. 1839 J. RoGers Antipopopr. iv. § 2.174 Popery .. its 
*anli-biblic origin. 1828 L. Hunt Byron (ed. 2) 1.70 Sandys. . 
is anything but an *anti-bridal poet. 1828 Sournry in Q. Rev, 
XXXVIII. 556 Vegetable Cookery, adapted to their *anti- 
carnivorous principles. 1883 Gd. IVds. 204 The tide of *anti- 
clerical reaction, 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex, *Anticotic, op- 
posed to the colic. 1797 W. Taytor in Mouth, Rev, XXIII. 
560 An *anti-commercial spiril of legislation. 18:0 Bentnam 
Packing (1821) 42 So much of the mischief of this institulion 
asis confined to lhe *anticonstitutional abuse. 1871 Standard 
12Apr. 2 Most people will associate the title of volla-electric 
with something “anticorrosive. 1760 Gro. Lp. LyttELTon 
Diat. Dead iv. Wks. 1776 11. 123 Apply his * Anticosmetick 
wash to the painted face of female Vanity. 1818 Q. Kev. 
XVIII. 534 Animated by “*anti-covenanting zeal. 1673 
Lady's Calt. 1. § 2 ? 11 Anticreative power, which reduces 
things lo.. chaos. 188: Manarry Old Grk. Educ, xi. 140 
The antidemocratic tone of the schools. 1849 GrotE 
Greece u, \xxiv. V1. 45: *Anti-democratical Sparta. 1861 
R. Peacock Grytf Gr. xxxi. 271 Clubs .. those *anti-domes- 
lic inslitutions. 1869 Daily News 29 Jan., Of purely “anti- 
dynastic men you would find..few in France. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 18 Isit not. .an* Anti-Ecclesias- 
tic, Anti-Fanalic .. Age? 1828 Soutnevin@. kev. XXXVII. 
217 This *anti-ecclesiastical partisan, 1642 Sir E.Drrinc Sf. 
on Retig.ix.35 All that are..*Anli-Episcopall. 1734 RicHarp- 
son in Birch Afttton’s Wks. 1738 1. 60 He was always very 
*Anli-Episcopal, and no Loverof our Establish’d Church. 
1778 Wescey Wes. (1872) XIII. 35 These are very frequently 
unevangelical, but they are not “Anti-evangelical. 1789 T. 
JEFFERSON H77¢. (1859) II. 576 Vhey are furiously “anli- 
federal. 1876 BartHoLow Jat, Aled. (1879) 536 The *anti- 
fermentative properties of the essenlial oils. 1844 EMERSON 
Alise. (1875) 11. 296 The new and *anti-feudal power of Com- 
merce. 1828 Soutuey 7o A. Cunninghant Wks. I11. 306 
Thy laws *Antifuliginous; extend those laws Till every 
chimney its own smoke consume. 1861 Hucme tr. J/oguin- 
Tandon 1. ui, v. 153 The *Antihazmorrhoidal oiniment of 
Cullen. 1853 Mayne £xf. Lex, *Antt-hectic, Having 
power to remove or assuage hectic fever. 1860 R. VAUGHAN 
Alystics (ed. 2) 1. 246 The popular, *anli-hierarchical spin 
of the day. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Anti-hydrophobic, Ap- 
plied to remedies against hydrophobia. 183: W. Mite 
Christa Sangtté Pref. 38 Its *anti-idolatrous tendency. 
16s9 Gaupven Tears of Ch. 279 (D.) That *Anli-infaniall 
Christ which they {Anabaptisis] say is so predominant in 
them. 1842 Gen. P.‘THompson Exerc. V1. 418 The danger 
of *anti-liberal opinionsoncommerce. 1659 GAUDEN J7ears 
of Ch. 90 (D.) *Antiliturgicall Preachers. 1758 Battie A/ad- 
ness (T.) With respect to vomits it may seem almost hereti- 
cal to impeach their *antimaniacal virtues. 1853 Mayxe 
Exp. Lex, *“Autiemelauchotic, Against or capaule of dis- 
pelling melancholy. 1653 Gauben //ivrasf. 236 The *anli- 
minisleriall Adversaries, 1817 Coceripce Siogr, Lit, 101 
That Journal..for many years continued *Anli-ministerial. 
1811 W. Faytor in Robberds J/em. II. 344 Calling their 
opinions *Anti-moral. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Vitfage Ser. ww. 
(1863) 266 Who rode a particularly *anti-musical, starilish 
blood-herse. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 1. 506 The *anti-mythic 
vein of criticism. 18:6 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 311 A 
lady. .fasi asleep in Lhe most *antinarcotic spol in the world. 
Sel Trecetres Gesenins’ Heb. Lex. Introd. 9 These *anti- 
neologian remarks of mine. a 1845 Syp. SmitH Let. Archd. 
Singleton, They will be shamed into a more lofty and *antis 
Nepotic spirit. 1864 Serss Germ. Lit. 176 A phileecanrea 
journal, in which... *anti-orthodox articles appeared. 16 
Fuucer //oly War w. xxv. (1840) 224 That all emperors would 
be possessed with an “anlipapal spirit. 1878 Lecky Ang. 7 
18th C. 1. i. 5 If the Disseniers were more strongly *anti- 

apal than the clergy. 1734 Jortin A/ilton's Lycid. (T.) 
The most “antipapistical poets are inclined to canonize their 
friends. 1775 JouNnson Zax. no Tyr. 4 These *antipatriotic 
prejudices. 1869 Leckxy Europ. Mor, I. xi. 186 The *anii- 
palriotic tendency of ils {Epicureanism’s] teaching. 1831 
Cariyte Sart. Res. (1858) 67 Teufelsdrickh had .. expecto- 
rated his ’antipedagogic spleen. 1865 Farrar Chapt. Lang. 
i. (1878) 6 An arbitrary and *anti-philosophic hypolhesis 
1881 Datly News 23 Aug. 5 An *anti-phylloxeric congress, 
lo which all the greal wine-growing countries will send re- 
presentalives. 1679 Putter A/oder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 169 
Those who are for a Spring Fast, are nol only anti-christian, 
but *anli-physician. 1876 Harvey A/at. Med. 189 The ac- 
tion of sulphate of Magnesia is ,. decidedly *antiplethoric 
and antiphlogistic. 1847 Disraeti Zancred u. xiv, The 
*anti-poetic spirit of the age. 1642 Sir E. Derinc SA. 
on Relig., The Rooters, the *Anliprelatick parly, declaim 
against me. 1641 Anse, Humb, Kemonstr. §18 He scoffes 
at the *Antipretaticatt Church, and the Antiprelaticatt 
Divisions, 1765 Tucker Lt, Nat, II. 553 That *anti- 


ANTI-. 


Feedoial maxim ,. A short lifeand a merryone. 1814 Sir 
. Davy Agric. Chem. 255 The *antiputrescent quality of 
cold climates. 1825 Syp. Smitu Irs. (1859) IL. 71 *Anti- 
rational Fallacies. 1840 Giapstone Ch. Princ. 317 The 
*anti-rationalistic handling of Christian truths. 1836 Gen. 
P. Tuompson £-rerc, (1842) IV. 77 Hostility to rail-roads.. 
displayed by some of the *anti-reforming interest. 1832 
Croker in Soswell’s Fohuson 1. 255 note, Hume's *anti-re- 
ligious principles. 1830 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
241 “Anti-revolutionary wars. 1867 Ev, Standard 6 Aug. 3 
An *anti-ritualistic form of worship. 1681 Nevite Plato 
Rediv. 18 The *Anti-royal Party in our late Troubles. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr, (1864) V. 1x. viii. 378 A great *antisacer- 
dotal movement. 1805 W. Taytor in Axx, Rev. IL], 279 
This *anti-sceptical writer, a 1834 CoLeripce Notes Theol. 
§ Pol. 264 Anselm, and the *anti-scholastic theologians. 
1825 BENTHAM Ration. Reward 187 These *anti-simoniacal 
laws. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Midge (1863) 107 Imminent 
peril isa beautiful *anti-soporific. 1869 Exg. Mech. 1 Oct. 43/1 
The hydrochlorate is a.. powerful *anti-stimulant. 1880 
Gotpw. SmitH in AZd. Month. No. 268. 211 So fanatically 
*antitheological. 1860 Wolf's Trav. 6 Adv. I. xi. 339 Those 
who belong to the “anti-traditional party have their own 
pet traditions. 1787 Bentuam Def Usury vi. 45 Mischiefs 
of the *anti-usurious Laws. 1870 J. Grote E-ram. Util. 
Phil. xvi. 250 The “anti-utilitarian principle of despising 
happiness. 1778 PAil. Surv, S. [rel. 390 Ireland got the 
appellation of Sacra from its *anti-venefic property. 

c. 1842 Catun NV. Amer. Indians xx. (1844) 1.193 A bold 
and prominent *anti-angular nose, 1865 Trotiore Belton 
Estate xxvii. 326 Confused and altogether *anti-caligra- 
phic. 1765 Tucker Zt, Nat. I. 448 Assemblies of such 
persons, all in the same way of. . thoughtlessness, may be 
termed *anti-divine services. 1801 W. Taytor in Month. 
Mag. X1. 291 The language of the law is at times *anti- 
grammatical, 1876 E. Hopkins Rose Turg.I.i. 27 Alameand 
impotent conclusion .. and altogether *Anti-heroic. a 1834 
Coreriwce Notes Theol. & Pol. 142 ‘Makes for ‘ produces,’ 
a Gallo-barbarism not less *anti-logical than anti- Anglican. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Antimetrical, contrary or against 
the rule or order of Metre or Verse. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xiii. 118 The *anti-patriarchal operation of 
shaving. 1825 SoutHey Ze/##. (1856) III. 475 The very ideal 
ofan *Anti-portable volume. 1827 — in Q. Rev. XX XV. 204 
Gross, earthly, and *“anti-spiritual. 1806 W. Taytorin Azz, 
Rev. IV. 581 The *anti-warlike revolutionists of France. 

§ Advés. in -ly are formed on these adjs., when re- 
quired; as anticalvinistically, anticonslitutionally. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. 202 (ed. 2) {One who] 
preached Anticalvinistically in all the five Points under 
Controversie. fod. They would act unconstitutionally, 
indeed altogether anticonstitutionally, in excluding a mem- 
ber personally disliked. 


4. Attributive phrases, consisting of azti- go- 
verning a sb. Their origin is found in the mod. 
Eng. use of sbs, attributively, and the consequent 
combination of these with azz¢z- in the same way as 
the adjectives to which they are equivalent; cf. the 
episcopal party, the azlz-episcopal party, with the 
church party, the anti-church party. Thus they 
differ from the preceding group only in the absence 
of the adjective ending ; and hence form the ordi- 
nary type, when the sb. has no appropriate deriva- 
tive adj., asin most words of Teutonic and OFr. 
origin. 
seems partly to be the result of an independent 
analysis of the phrase: thus, anti-combination 
laws =laws aniz (i.e. agains!) combination; cf. the 
similarattrib. use of Latin phrases, as in ante-mortem 
fame, ex tempore discourse, pro formé resolution, 
post mortem examination, and even the native 
after-dinner speech, down-river steamer, znder- 
ground railway, across-counirytoad, off-hand reply. 
out-of-doors life. So, aziz?- may here be considcred 
as a naturalized preposition, equivalent to agaznst, 
and taking its place in attributive phrases, in which 
against is never used. These may be formed ad 
libitum; they seem to have begun ¢ 1650 with 
the anti-court party (cf. the court party); and 
notable instances are Anti-combination (laws), 
Anti-corn-law (league), Anti-rent (agitation), 
Anti-slavery (society), Anti-state-church (as- 


sociation), Anti-vaccination (league). ° 
“| For combinations of this type used as sbs., see 
7 below. 


1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. ut. 1 i. II. 131 Great is the fire of 
*Antiaristocrat eloquence. 1837 CaLtuoun HW&s. III. 79, I 
am neither a bank man, nor an “anti-bank man. 1817 Mar. 
Epcewortit Ox Bores (1831) 318 Well- bred persons, abhor- 
ring the pedantry of the Blues, are usually *anti-blue, or 
ultra-antis, 1857 Gex. P. THompson Andi Alt. I. 96 The 
Company stands therefore as a mere *Anti-Centralization 
bulwark. 1810 SouTHEY in Robberds Alem. HW. Taylor 
IJ. 300 My anti-Catholic opinions would..clash with your 
*anti-church politics. 1882 J. HawrHorne Fort. Fool 1. 
xxvii, The practice of dissipation and the formation of *anti- 
church-going societies. 1865 Sfecfa‘or 14 Jan. 37 Re-esta- 
blishing the old *anti-combination lawsinanewand infinitely 
more stringent shape. 1873 Wuitnry Ling, Stud, 115 The 
case of the “anti-comment party. 1670 PENN People’s Lib, Wks. 
1782 I. 126 Jurors.. scared into an “anti-conscience verdict. 
1828 SourHey inQ. Rev. XX XVII. 567 The *anti-contagion 
philosophers. 1834 Gen. P. THompson £rerc, (1842) II]. 102 
No thoroughly informed leader on the * Anti-corn-law side. 
1838 Jorn. Herald 7 Nov., At Manchester. . there has been 
formed an *Anti-corn-law Association. 1843 Neate Bal. 
lads for People15, 1aman English yeoman ! And we yeomen 
know nochange: Though *anti-corn-law lecturers About the 
country range. 1684 Gopparp in Bxrton’s Diary 1.67 It was 
..moved by the *anti-court party,,to adjourn the debate. a 1689 


But their widely extended modern use * 


364. 


Reressy Vem, (1734) 153 (T.) The *anticourt party courted 
him at such a rate, 1840 Gen. P. THomeson Exerc. V. 90 
The same “anti-education devil that in America enters into a 
planter, in the old country enters into a bishop. 1859 4/2 
}. Round No.29. 58 A series of *anti-exporting acts of Par- 
liament. 1857 Gen, P. THomrson Audi Alt, I. xxv.97 We of 
the *anti-felon portion of society. 1832 — Exerc. II, 15 The 
great *Anti-felony Association of moderntimes, 1876 Bar- 
THOLOw Maz, Med. (1879) 520 The antiseptic and *anti-fer- 
ment properties of chlorine. 1839 Gen. P. THompson £.xerc. 
Il. 466 An *Anti.Free-Trade orator, at that time of high 
consideration with his party, 1862 WuyTe- MELVILLE J/'k7, 
Harb, 79 *Anti-hunting weather. 1882 Sz 14 May 6/5 It 
was intimated by *anti-lacrosse men yesterday that sterner 
repressive measures would be used. 1818 Hazuitr Char. 
Shaks. Plays (1838) 73 The principle of poetry is a very *anti- 
levelling principle. 1831 Gtx. P. THompson Z£-xerc. I. 354 
But if the steward ..had an *anti-machinery maggot in 
his head. 1865 Public Opinion 28 Jan. 96 A great *anti- 
malt-tax meeting was held at Leicester, on Saturday. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. 46 This *anti-mixing pro- 
perty in water. 1840 Gen. P. THompson £-erc. V. 328, I 
perceive .. further, that there is an * Anti-Opium Society. 
1850 Maurice Mor. & Met. Phil. (ed. 2) 141 In opposition 
to the *Antiplurality doctrine of Parmenides and Zeno. 1860 
Maury Pays. Geog. Sea vii. § 368 The *Anti-radiating influ- 
ence of clouds. 1840 Gen. P, THompson £rerc. V. 233 The 
great probability of an *Anti-Reform war, 1879 Pad/ J/all 
&. 12 Sept., To applaud the “*anti-rent agitation. 1865 
Ch, Times 2 Dec., {The Bishop]. . defends his *anti-ritual 
policy on arguments which he has expressly repudiated. 
1823 (9 Apr.) ALinute-bk. Brit. & For. Anti-Slavery Soc., At 
a Meeting of the *Anti-Slavery Committee held at the King’s 
Head Tavern, Poultry, it was resolved, etc. 1823 V. Y. O6- 

server 17 May (article) *Anti-Slavery Society. 1825 (¢z¢/e) 
*Anti-Slavery Reporter. 1863 W. Puitiirs Speeches ill. 36 

Men undervalue the *Antislavery movement. 1862 Frid. XK. 

Dublin S. No. 25.344 The *anti-squatting tendency of legis- 

lation in Victoria, 1845 Mia Nouconf, V. 275 Great *Anti- 

state-endowment Meeting at Finsbury. 1858 Gen. P. THomp- 

son Audi Alt, 1.xlv. 177 Cockering up the *anti-tax-paying 
rich with the notion that the tax was to be put an end to. 

1842 Dickens A mer. Notes 98/x The usual *anti-temperance 

recipe for keeping out the cold. 1864 ome News 19 Dec. 

6/1 Prosecuted at the instance of the *Anti- Tobacco Society. 
1881 Ties 28 Jan. 3/6 The *anti-torpedo gun adopted in 
the Royal Navy. 1860 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Adz. III. 

cxxix. go These *anti-trade tinkers are true to their kind; 

they make two holes, where they pretend to stop one. 

1835 — Exerc. III. 268 One great “anti-unjust-property- 
union. 

III. Substantives uniform with, or formed on 
the preceding adjs. and attrib. phrases. Stress 
not on avi. (anli-calvinist, anti-fanatic, anti- 
friction, anli-moralism. 

5. Combinations in which aztz- is prefixed to 
a personal appellation. a. Adjectives like ANTI- 
CHRISTIAN, anli-Arminian, anli-ascetic, anli- 
Athenian, anti-pre-existentiary, anti-purilan, were 
(like the simple Christian, Arminian, etc.) also 
used as sbs. ; thence b. avz¢i- was extended to such as 
Calvinist, which are not originally adj., as in aze/7- 
adiaphorist, -atheist,-cheater, -courtter, -covenanler, 
-cpiscopist, fanatic, -free-thinker, -Jansenist, -Je- 
suit, -pedo-baplist, -papist, -reformer, -royalist, 
-sophist, -theologian, -zealot; and ¢. finally to some 
in which azZz- distinctly governs the sb., as faz/z- 
kesar, one opposed to the emperor, azti-misston- 
ary, anti-savage, anti-Semite, anit-stadtholder. 

1651 Baxter /xf, Baft.276 The highest *Antiarminian that 
ever had the happiness to be reputed orthodox. 1827 Hare 
Guesses 1. (1873) 261 Neither the ascetics nor the “*anti- 
ascetics seem to be aware that, etc. 1855 I. Taytor Restor. 
Belief (1856) 250 Our hostile friends—the antichristian *anti- 
atheists. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ixi. V. 337 The leading 
*anti-Atheniansin the town. 1674 Hickman fist. Quinguart, 
(ed. 2) 32 The *Anticalvinists or Arminians. 1655 CAy. 
Med. & Chyrurg. Addr. 65, | have professed myself to be an 
*Anticheator. 1755 JOHNSON, *Axticourtier, One that op- 
poses the court. 1641 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
120 To have the tymber maid worke.. that perteinit to Mr. 
James Scott, “ante-covenanter. 1649 Matton Zikon, xiv. 
(1851) 448 How to be a Covnanter and *Anticovnanter, 
how at once to be a Scot, and an Irish Rebell. 1855 
I. Taytor Restor. Belief (1856) .119 This *anticynic was 
too thoroughly cynical in soul and temper. 1751 CHAM- 
BERS Cycl., *Antiadiaphorists ..the rigid Lutherans who 
disavowed the episcopal jurisdiction, and many of the 
church-ceremonies, retained by the moderate Lutherans. 
1640 Lp. Dicsy in Rushw, Hest. Coll, am, (1692) 1. 35 An 
Argument. . against *Antidisciplinarians, to stop their mouths 
withal. 1680 Spir. Popfery 33 No Society of Anti-scrip- 
turists, Antitrinitarians., *Antidominicans (for I will not 
call them Antisabbatarians) Antipzdobaptists, Antiepi- 
scoparians of what Denomination soever. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears of Ch, 283 (D.) The *Antidominicarians {might deny 
and overthrow] the Lords day. 1640 Be. Hatt £fiscop. 1. 
§ 20, 200 What noyse is this I hear from our *Antepiscopists ? 
1660 Mitton Griffiths’ Serm. Wks. 1851, 390 What Phana- 
tic..could more presumptuously affirm whom the Comforter 
hath impowr'd, than this *Antifanatic, as he would be 
thought? 1789 T. Jerrerson HV rit. IL. 574 A vast ma- 
jority of *anti-federalists have got into the Assembly of 
Virginia. 1871 Fraser Berkeley ili. 58 He appears as a 
free-thinking *Anti-free-thinker. 1751 Jortin Eccles. Hist. 
(1773) I. 158 The “Anti-Jansenists of the church of Rome. 
1806 W. Taytor in Axx. Rev. 1V. 713 The whole tribe of 
*Anti-jesuits. 1603 J. Davies Microcosm. 72 (D.) Mortal 


plagues to ev'ry Publike-weall; Right *anti-Kesars vnder- . 


myning thrones. 1855 Mirman Zaz, Chr, xiv. ill. TX, 134- 
No Eastern *Anti-materialist ever guarded the primal God- 
head more zealously. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Mem, 1. 
169 The *antiministerialists began now to perceive, etc. 
1809 SoutHey in Q. Rev. 1. 224 The *Anti-missionaries cull 
out from their journals and letters .all that is ridiculous. 


ANTI-. 


1809 — ibid, I, 223 This madman, as it pleases the *anti- 
missioners to call him. 165: BaxtTEr /zf Bat. 173 He 
might have called us *Anti-padobaptists, as being against 
Infant-Baptism. 1703 E. STEPHENS Dealings R. C. Mis- 
ston, 2 That the root of all our confusions and troubles did 
proceed from two opposite factions, of Papists and *Anti- 
papists. 1677 GaLe Crt, Gentiles III. 214 We now procede 
to lay down the proper antithesis of the *Antipredeter- 
minants. 1682 H. More Auxot. Glanvill’s Lux Orient 14 
This *Anti- Pre-existentiary is such a Trifler. 1789 Huser 
in La. Auckland's Corr, (1861) 11. 326 One of the clergy, 
a curate, strong *anti-prelate. @1790 T. Warton JZilton’s 
Smaller P. 501 (T.) Samuel Parker.. now an *anti-puritan 
in the extreme, 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sup. s.v., The rigid 
Calvinists ., are denominated *Anti-rationalists. 1831 Syp. 
Situ Hs. 1859 II. 219/1 The *Anti-Reformers cite the 
increased power of the press, 1852 Sin W. HamiLton Dis- 
cuss, 436 English Bishops have been always *anti-reformers. 
1860 W. G. Crark Vac. Tour 72 Whether ardent *anti- 
romanists are wise in advocating the abolition of the tem- 
poral power. 1627 SistHorPE Afost. Obed. 16 To make use 
of *anti-royalists. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 25 The Duke 
of Gloucester .. was the principall *Anti-royalist. 1806 W. 
Tay_or in Anz. Rev, IV. 110 Phese *anti-savages sell their 
farms..to European emigrants. 1881 Ai thengum 3 Sept. 
305/2 The author, apparently an *anti-Semite. 1850 GRroTE 
Greece u. xvii, VIII. 546 Sokrates deserves our admiration 
.. not indeed as an *anti-Sophist. 1753 Hanway Jrav. 
(1762) II. 1. ix. 50 The *anti-stadtholders, who wish to see 
the prince pulled out of his seat. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVIL. 306 Theologians and *anti-theologians may argue 
the matter as they will. 1865 Mitt £xam. Hamilton’s 
Philos. 507 It is indifferent whether we are utilitarians or 
*anti-utilitarians. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1732) I.91 What 
shou’d we say to one of these *anti-zealots, who, in the zeal 
of such a cool philosophy, shou’d assure us, etc. 


6. Combinations equivalent to the prec., formed, 
as synthetic derivatives, on the adjs. and attrib. 
phrases in II; chiefly in -1st, as azdt-alcoholist = 
(anti-alcohol) +-ist, one who is against alcohol, 
anlt-hierarchist (¢ 1640) one opposed to a hier- 
archy; so avlt-annexalionisl, -Bonapartist, -clas- 
sicist, -humbuggtst, -tobacconist, -unionist, -vaccina- 
lionist, etc.; rarely with other endings, as awéi- 
churchian, anti-surplician, anti-opiumite, anti- 
lacrosser, ete. 


1882 Sat, Rev. 25 Feb. 225 All *Anti-Aggressionists pre- 
sent and future. 1862 Corzh. Mag. V1. 327 Our chemical 
*Anti-alcoholists, 1882 Pad/ Mail G. 28 Nov. 1 There are 
*Anti-annexationists in France as there are in England. 
1836 J. Gitserr Chr. Atonemt. iii. (1852) 65 Maintained by 
the *anti-atonementists, 1662 Futter Worthies u. 229 (D.) 
John of Oxford was..a great *Anti-Becketist. 1807 W. 
Taytor in Moxth. Mag. XX1V. 24 Whether Dr. Watkins, 
orthe *Anti-Bucerist, has been the more attentive reader of 
English ecclesiastical history. 1814 Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary 
II. 309 An annal which the greatest *anti- Buonapartist ought 
to respect. 1819 (¢/¢/e) *Anti-Cathedralist,—exposition of 
the impropriety of expending £1,000,000 on National - 
Churches. 1682 27d Plea Nonconf. 49 The Bishops are *Anti- 
churchians (as against their Congregational Power), 1840 
Tuackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 38 The *anticlassicists did 
not arise in France until about 1827. 1865 Pusey £érev. 358 . 
Probably *Anti-conceptionists will arise. 1865 Daly Tel, 
9 Nov. 7/4 His place was taken by an *anti-confederationist. 
18250. Rev. XX XIIL. 245 Are the *anti-contagionists ignor- 
ant of these facts? 1659 GaupEN Jears of Ch. 603 (D.) Of. 
Episcopacy and *Anti-episcopalists. 1882 Pall M/al/ G. 16 
May 3 Not a single one.. ventured to declare himself an 
*anti-evolutionist. 1662 FuLter Worthies 11. 450 (D.) The 
*anti-Friarists maintaining that such were Rogues. 1867 
Barry Sir C. Barry ix. 317 M. Hittorf is clearly a strong 
*Anti-Gothicist. 1741-70 Mrs, Carter Left. (1808) 163 As 
soonas these “antiharmonists would consent to part with their 
card tables, we had a dance. 1640 Br. Hart £fisc. 1. § 11 
39 This great *Antihierarchist. 1840 THackeray Parzs~ 
S%. Bk. (1872) 38 Your humble servant and other “*anti- 
humbuggists. 1870 Exg. Mech. 14 Jan. 422/2 Baker's *anti- 
incrustator for steam boilers. 1824 Bentuam B&. Fadllac. 
Wks. 1843 Il. 421 Is the *anti-innovationist mute? No. 
1827 WHATELY Logic (1837) 249 The stronghold of bigoted 
*anti-innovators, 1882 Sz 14 May 6/5 The “anti-lacrossers 
cheered. 1659 GaupEN Tears of Ch. 91 (D.) Our late, 
“anti-liturgists thought forms of prayer might do well at 
sea. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. 144 If she” 
make a private purse, which we are told by *anti-matri- 
monialists, all wives love to do. 1824 CoLERIDGE AZds fo. 
Refi. (1848) 1. 106 In opposition to Hobbes and the *anti- | 
moralists. 31810 Lams Le?t, 1. (1841) 84 Hang temperance 
and he that first invented it !—some *Anti-Noahite. 1759 
Sterne Tr, Shandy (1802) 1V. 36 He can do nothing, re- 
plied the *Antinosarians. 1882 St. Fames's Gaz. 17 Mar. § 
The *anti-opiumists.. must ask for the absolute prohibition 
..ofopiumculture. 1882 Glasg. News No. 2610. 4/2 Allega- 
tions made by the “anti-opiumites. 1830 £dix, Rev, LI. 
297 Hear, ye political economists and “anti-populationists ! 
1673 Baxter Azsw. Dodwell 91 The *Antiprelatists-.Such 
as Beza,Gerson. 1650 J. Corron Sing. Psalms 2 There be: 
some *Anti-psalmists, who doe not acknowledge any singing” 
at all with the voyce inthe New Testament. 1847 Secr. Soc. 
Mid. Ages 267 The good old argument of *Anti-reformists, . 
‘It works well.’ 1837 Cartyte Fy. Rev. IL. ut. 1. t. 133 
Cashier of all the *Anti-revolutionists of the interior. 1855 
Mirman Laz. Chr. ix. viii. V. 383 The simple *antisacerdotal- 
ists .. repudiated the authority of the clergy. 1836 J. Gitserr 
Chr. Atonem. ii. 35 Crellius, the most subtle and elaborate 
of all the *anti-satisfactionists. 1813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 
138 Selden was evidently an *anti-supernaturalist. 1842-4 
Baruan in Lif II. ix. 139, Las one of the “anti-surplicians. 
1869 Eng. Afech. 24 Sept. 13/1, The *anti-tobacconists 
.. attributing it to excess of smoking. 1803 W. TayzLor in 
Aun. Rev. I. 282 The success of the *anti-unionists in the 
House of Commons. 1883 Daily Tel. 20 June 6/8 The *anti- 
vaccinationists will find it a difficult task to refute the state- 
ment. 1869 Exg. Mech. 8 Oct. 74/3 The *anti-vaccinators 
..{are] in a minority. 1882 Br. Goopwin in A/acm, Mag. 
XLV. 468 The extravagant views .. of the extreme *antl- 


ANTI-. 


vivisectionists, 1662 Futter Worthies 1. 297 (D.) John of 
Milverton.. was a great *Anti-Wiccliffist. ; 2 

4] As combinations of the type anti-christian, 
antt-catholic, in which the two preceding groups 
originated, were originally adjs. used substantively, 
so those of the type anti-Jesett, anti-Calvinist, 
properly substantives, are occasionally used ad- 
jectively or attributively ; at other timcs an adj. 
ending is added, as the avti-Stadtholderian faction, 
in which case they pass into group 3 above. 

1862 Sat. Rev, XIII. 648/1 This year’s division list. . 
showed the *anti-abolitionist party ina majority, 1871 /bid. 
29 Apr. 529 The “*anti-infallibilist priests and laymen of 
the diocese, 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 315/2 A manifesto 
issued by the *Anti-Nihilist League. 1845 R. HamILTon 
Pop. Educ, viii. 1490 The Congregationalist and the *Anti- 
paedobaptist Denominations, 1845 CarLyLe Cromwet? (1871) 
I. 103 To the horror of all *Anti-papist men. 1870 Lowett 
Among my Bks. 1, (2873) 325 These *anti-patriot flings of 
Lessing. 1881 Mrs. Prarp Policy § Pass. I. 303 The wives 
ofthe *Anti-Railwayist Faction were decorously triumphant. 
1866 Ch. Times 3 Feb., The *anti-reformist clergy. 1811 
W. Taytor in A/onth. Mag, XXXI. 6 The “anti-super- 
naturalist christianity of.. Eichhorn. 1765 dun. Reg, 65/2 
The *antistadtholderian faction in Holland. F 

7. Names of things of same form as the attrib. 
phrases in 4: a. of systems, ctc., as ast7-brbliolatry, 
-bigotry, -fouling, -popery, -restoration, -romance, 
-slavery, -vivisection; b. of material agents or 
appliances, as anti-ferment; anti-erysipelas, a 
plant so named from its use; anti-huff, a sub- 
stance used to adulterate cheese; also ANTI- 
ATTRITION, -CORROSION, -FRICTION, -MACASSAR, q.v. 

1824 CoLERIDGE Aids to Re/f. (1848) 1. 122 Charged with 
Popish principles on account of their *anti-bibliolatry. 1851 
Cartyte Sterfing wi. iv. (1872) 204 An amount of. . liberal 
*antibigotry that would surprise many. 1714 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 63 A Plant efficacious in curing Inflammations, 
whence they call it *Antierisypelas. 1876 Harvey Afat 
_ Med, 160 Dose.—} to x drachm as *antiferment. 1869 Sir 
E. Reep /ron-Clad Ships iv. 78 The superiority in point 
of *anti-fouling possessed by copper-sheathed wood ships. 
1881 7imes 19 Feb. 5/3 [Cheese] is adulterated .. by a com- 
modity called *anti-huff. 1879 G, Scotr Archit. I. 177 
In these days of *anti-restoration, @184z ArNoLp in Life 
1. 344 A man infected with the disorder of *anti-romance. 
1881 7imes 18 Nov., Ladies. . interested in *anti-vivisection. 
_ 8. Abstract substantives, formed on the adjs. in 
3, phrases in 4, or sbs. in 5-6, chiefly in -zs, as 
anti-anthropomorphism, (opposition to anthropo- 
morphic principles), -Avminianism, -atheism,-Cal- 
vinism, -Darwinism, -egotism, -ghostism (oppo- 
sition to belief in ghosts), -zegrotsz (opposition 
to negroes), -fewism, -slaveryismt, -turnpikisn. 

1846 Sara CoveripcEe Alem. §& Lett. 11, 91 For other such 
*anti-anthropomorphisms my father has been set a mark 
against. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed, 2) 169 If this 
be not Calvinism and *Antiarminianism, I know not what 
is. /érd, 217 We have found *Anti-calvinism discountenanced 
by the Church, in Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 1840 Syp. 
Smitu Lett. No. 438 That dreadful sin of *anti-egotism. 
1819 CoLeripcE Rev. (1836) 11. 213 Hume..could not but 
have had faith in this ghost .. let his *anti-ghostism have 
been as strong as Samson. 1812 Jéid. 1. 349 The *anti- 
moralism of Paley. 1851 Sara Coteripce Jem, § Lett. 
Il. 434 The irrationality and *antimoralism..involved in 
the popular religion. 1863 E. Swirte .V. & Q. Ser. in. IV. 
264 With veritable Northern *anti-negroism. 1652 Tomes 
(¢zt/e) *Anti-Pedo-Baptism. 1795 P. Epwarps (¢/tfe) Can- 
did reasons for renouncing the principles of *Antipedo- 
baptism. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. v. vii. [1. 330 Denouncing 
*Anti-patriotism. 1865 Ch.-22ax 14 Dec. 1405/2 *Anti-pewism 
shhas come out against Protestantism. 1855 H. SreNceR 
Psychot, vu. xix. V1. 491 *Anti-Realism..is open to the 
fatal criticism. 170z Lond. Gaz. mmmdcccxvii/g¢ *Anti- 
Scepticism, x882 Athenzum 11 Feb. 184/1 In these days 
of *anti-Semitism. 1863 E. Dicey Federat States 1. 188 
Moderate *anti-slaveryism is obviously the correct thing. 
1814 W. Taytor in Month, Rev, LX XII1.66 The established 
Church of Prussia now teaches *anti-supernaturalism from 
the pulpit. 1856 Smytu Rom. Fam. Coins 191 The *anti- 
teetotalism of this stern reprover of others. 1843 Miaci 
Nonconf. U1. 446 ‘Vhe potentiality of *antiturnpikeism is 
proclaimed. ; ; 

4, Examples of the purposes to which avz/z- has been 
put are seen in the following :—avnti-contagious- 
diseasist, anti-gigman-ic, anti-money-an, anti- 
pent-agonist, anti-philippising, antt-street-musical, 
anti-tintinnabularian (an enemy of bells), av/i- 
tobacconal, 

1880 W. Wren in Daily News 28 Jan. 2/4 The Local Op- 
tionists, the *Anti-contagious-Diseasists. 1831 CARLYLE in 
Froude Life I1. 156 My visit to London is *antigigmanic 
from heart to skin. 1683 Lond, Gaz, mdccclxxxuli/4 A 
Confutation of the Whiggish Conspirators *Anti-Mony-an 
Principle. 1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Retig. xvi. 74 The 
point already warme between a reverend. , Bishop and his 
*Anti-pent-agonists, 1853 Grote Greece nn, xc, XI. 617 
Hegesippus, a strenuous “antiphilippising politician. 1865 
Patt Malt G.10 June g Mr. Mansfield, who has always been 
*anti-street-musical, sentenced them to pay a fine of 4os. 
1818 J. H. Frere Whistlecr. Nat, Poent ui, xxxi, A pru- 
dent monk, their reader and librarian.. Himself an *anti- 
tintinnabularian. 1862 Cornh. Mag. VI. 613 Excessive 
smoking is carried to a pitch that would make the hair of 
“any *anti-tobacconal stand on end with horror. _ 

ti- pref* A variant of ANTE- ‘before,’ being 
the form in It. and OFr., and occasionally in 

L., hence sometimes also in Eng. in words from 
these, as antibrachial, anticamera, antichaméber, 
anticipate. 
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Anti-acid, -aphrodisiac, -apoplectic, 
arthritic, -asthmatic: see AnTacip, etc. 

|} Antize (enti7), 5. p/. Zool. [L., for antive 
comex fore-locks, f. anti-us forc.] Forclocks. 


1874 Cours Birds of N, IV. 720 Frontal antia: reaching be- 
yond middle of nostrils, 


| Antiar (centfas, entidx). [a. Jav. antjar, 
antschar.| The Upas trec of Java, Antiaris loxi- 
caria ; also, the poison obtaincd from it. Anfiar 
esi, a Non-poisonous product of the same trec. 

Antiarin (antidrin). Chem. [mod. f. prec. + 
-IN.] ‘The poisonous principle of the Upas tree. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chem, I, 310 Antiarin .. is employed 
by the Javanese for poisoning their arrows. 1866 MAsTRERS 
in Treas. Bot. 74 The Upas-tree, when pierced, exudes a 
milky juice, which contains an acrid virulent poison, called 


dntiarin, 

Anti-attrition (c:ntiatrifon). [Anti 7.] 
That which opposes or resists attrition. sfec. Any 
compound applied to machinery to resist the effects 
of friction ; as black lcad_mixcd with grease, pcr- 
oxide ofiron, finely-divided hxmatite, etc. Also fig. 

1833 ARNOLD in Life 349 It robs me of what is naturally 
my anti-attrition, 1834 din, Rev. LVIII. 457 A deeper 
gratitude for the blessings of anti-attrition. 

fieeds: 


Antibacchic (entijbekik), a. Pros. 
antibacch-us, variant of antibacchius +10.) Of the 
nature of the antibacchius. 


1835 SCHELLER Lex, tot. Latin, s.v., Versus antibacchius, 
which consists of antibacchic feet. 

|| Antibacchius (zx:nti,bakai-ds). Pros. [L., 
a. Gr. dvrtBaxxetos, f. dvti opposite to + Baxxetos : 
see Baccuius.] A reversed bacchius, a trisyllabic 
metrical foot of two long and one short syllable. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 134 For your foote 
antibacchius, of two long anda short ye haue these wordes 
Lforsakén) (tnpignéd), ove 

Antibilious (enti,bilias), a. [AnTI- 3.] Of 
use against biliousness. 

1835 T. WALKER Original i. 2 Rejecting nothing as too 
trifling, provided it can excite in you an antibilious sen- 
sation. 1882 Standard 19 Sept. 4/3 Antibilious pills. 


Antibiotic (z:nti,bai,ptik), @. rare. [f. ANTI- 3 
+Gr. Biorik-ds fit for life.] Opposed to a belief 
in the presence or possibility of life. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. 604, 1 incline to the anti- 
biotic hypothesis, 1877 W. THomson Voy. Challenger 1, 
i. 4 The antibiotic prejudice. 

+ Anti-Birmingham, Bromingham. Luz. 
ffist. [Anti- 5.) An anti-Whig, a Tory; a 
nickname given to opponents of the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680; its supporters, who claimed to be 
‘true Protestants,’ being ironically nicknamed by 
the Tories, ‘Birmingham (7. ¢. counterfeit) Pro- 
testants,’ ‘ alluding to false groats counterfeited at 
that place’; whence at length Birminghams and 
Anti-Birminghams, terms finally merged in Whig 
and Tory. See North Examen (1740) U.V.§ 10.321. 

1681 Drypen Abs. § Achit., To Reader, The longest chap- 
ter in Deuteronomy has not curses enough for an Anti- 
Rromingham. 1849 Macautay //?st, Eng. 1.256 Those who 
took the King’s side were Antibirminghams, Abhorrers, and 
Tantivies. 


Antibrachial (entibrekial), a Anat. [f. 
med.L. antibrachium for ante-brachium (f. ante 
before + drachium arm) +-AL1.] Of or pertaining 
to the forearm. 

1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat, & Phys. 11. 369/2 The posterior 


superficial antibrachial region. 1880 Huxvey in 7Ymes 25 
Dec. 4/1 Complete, sub-equal antebrachial and crural bones. 


Antiburgher (z:ntibs3ger). [AnTI- 5.] A 
section of the Secession Church in Scotland (now 
merged in the United Presbyterian), which held it 
unscriptural to take the Burgess Oath, and in 1747 
separated on this question from the other or 
‘Burgher’ section ; the two reunited in 1820. 

[1753 W. Hutron re ie Rep. § Falsehood Det. 55 You 
extoll the leniency of Mr. Gib, and his Antiburgess Presby- 
ters, as you call them.] 1766 J. Brown //ist. Seceders 67 
Meanwhile the Antiburghers to support their cause, perse- 
cuted their Burgher brethren with deposition and excommu- 
nication, 1815 Scott Guy 4/. xxxii, Troth, sir, 1 am no free 
to swear—we aye gaed to the Antiburgher meeting. 

Antic (z:ntik), a. and sé. Forms: 6-7 antike, 
-cke, 7-8 -ick, (7 antique), 6-antic. [app. ad. 
It. antico, but used as equivalent to It. grottesco, 
f. grotta, ‘a cauerne or hole vnder grounde’ (Florio), 
orig. applied to fantastie representations of human, 
animal, and floral forms, incongruously running 
into onc another, found in exhuming some ancient 
remains (as the Baths of Titus) in Rome, whence 
extended to anything similarly incongruous or 
bizarre: see GroTEsquE. Cf. Serlio Architet- 
tura (Venice 1551) Iv. If. jo a: ‘seguitare le ues- 
tigic de gli aztiguz Romani, li quali costumarono 
di far. . diuerse bizarrie, che si dicono grottesche.’ 
Apparently, from this ascription of grotesque work 
to the ancients, it was in English at first called 
antike, anticke, the name grotesco, grotesque, not 
being adopted till a century latcr. éic was thts 
not developed in Eng. from ANTIQUE, but was a 


ANTIC. 


distinct usc of the word from its first introduction. 


Yet in 17th c. it was occas, written antique, a 
spelling proper to the other word.] 


A. adj, 

1. Arch, and Decorative Art. Grotesque, in com- 
position or shape; grouped or figured with fan- 
tastic incongruity ; bizarre. 

1548 Hate Chron, Ifen, VILT. an. 12(R.) A fountayne of 
embowed woorke ..ingrayled with anticke woorkes. 1589 
Tlawkins’ 2nd Voy, in Arb. Garner V. 126 To paint their 
bodies with curious knots or antike work, as every man, in 
his own fancy deviseth. 1998 Fioxio, Grotfesca, a kind of 
rugged vngelited Painters worke, anticke work. 1603 — 
Montaigne i. xxvii. (1632) 89 All void places.. he filleth up 
with antike Boscage or Grotesko wortce, 1623 CockERAM 
Anticke Worke, a worke in painting or caruing of divers 
shapes of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, etc., vnperfectly mixt, and 
made one of another. 1624 Wotton Archit. 97 Whether 
Grotesca (as the Italians) or Antique worke (as wee call it) 
should be receiued. 1703 City 4 Country Build. 5 Antick, 
or Antique-work..a confused Composure of Figures of dif- 
ferent Natures, and Sexes, etc. As of Men, Beasts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fishes, etc. And such like Fancies as are not 2 
Rerum Natura... This Work which we call Antick, the 
Italians call Grotesca .. and the French Grotesque. 1826 
J.Eumes Dict. Fine Arts, Anutick, Odd, ridiculously wild. 

2. Absurd from fantastic incongruity ; grotesque, 
bizarre, uncouthly ludicrous: a. in gesture. 

1590 Maritowe Law. //. 1. it. 167 My men, like satyrs, .. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 1602 Smaxs. 
Ham. 1. v. 172 How strange or odde so ere I beare myselfe. . 
To putan Anticke disposition on, 1603 Drayton Her. Epist. 
xi. 13 A Satyres Anticke parts he play’d. 1645 Mitton 
Cotast, Wks. 1851, 365 No antic hobnaile at a Morris, but 
is more hansomly facetious, 1660 H. More J/yst. Godt. i. 
ix. 77 Their religious Rites and Ceremonies being uncouth 
sid antic: 1719 DE For Crusoe 183 He came running to 
me ..making a many antic gestures’ 1805 WorDSwoRTH 
Pret, vii, (1850) 178 An antic pair Of monkeys on his back. 
31878 G. Macponatp Phantastes x. 149 Performing the most 
antic homage. 

b. in shape. 

1642 R, Carpenter xfer. ul. v.53 To appeare in strange 
and antick shapes. 1788 Mew Lond. Mag. 17 Several antic 
figures in shapes of boys danced. 1861 7annhduser20'The 
twilight troop'd with antic shapes. 

¢. in dress or attire. 

164z Mitton Afot, Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 125 It had no 
Rubric to be sung in an antic Cope upon the Stage of a 
High Altar. 1665 Gianvite Scefs. Sci. 96 Their antick 
deckings with feathers. 1727 Swirt Guliver i. vii. 223 
Two rows of guards.. dressed after a very antic manner. 
1776 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 155/2 An ass..with a fellow in 
an antick dress riding upon it, 1858 Hawtuorne Fr. & Jt. 
Frais. 1, 80 The papal guards, in the strangest antique and 
antic costume that was ever seen. 

+3. Having the features grotesquely distorted 
like ‘antics’ in architecture; grinning. Oés. 

1594 Drayton /dea 424 Making withall some filthy Antike 
Face. 1611 Cotcr., Gargouille, The mouth of a Spowt, re- 
presenting a Serpent, or the Anticke face of some other 
ouglie creature. 1620 QuarLes Yonah (1638) 41 Your mi- 
mick mouthes, your antick faces, @1631 Donne Elegies 
(R.) Name not these living death-heds unto me, For these 
not ancient but antique be. a16s9 CLEVELAND JVés. (1687) 
31 The Antick heads which plac’d without The Church, do 
gape anddisemboguea Spout. 1697 Dampier Voy. (2729! II). 
1. 406 The little Tame-Owl . . making divers antick faces. 

4. Comé., as + antic-faced (see 3). 

1635 J. Taytor (Water P.) Parr in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1V, 
ee antick-faced fellow, called Jack, or John the Fool. 

me: 

+l. Arch. and Decorative Art. An omamental 
representation, purposely monstrous, caricatured, or 
incongruous, of objects of the animal or the veget- 
able-kingdom, or of both combined. a. Fantastic 


tracery or sculpture. Ods. 

1548 Hat Chron. Hen. V/11. an. 18 (R.) Aboue the arches 
were made many sondri antikes and diuises. 1596 SPENSER 
#.Q.11 vii. 4 Woven with antickes and wyld ymagery. 1645 
Evetyn J/em. (1857) 1. 146 Vhe walls and roof are painted, 
not with antiques and grotesques, like our Bodleian. 1653 
Urqunart Raédelais 1, viii, A faire Cornucopia or Horne of 
abundance, such as you see in Anticks. 1725 Braptry 
Fam, Dict., Grotesque or Grotesc, a work, the same with 
what is Sometimes called Antick, 1830 R. Stuart Dict. 
Archit.: Antics, Inarchitecture, Fancies having no founda- 
tion in nature, as sphinxes, centaurs, syrens, representations 
of different sorts of flowers growing on the same stem}; gro- 
tesque ornaments of all kinds, as lions and pards with 
acanthus’ tails, or any other tails but their own proper 
ones; human forms with similar ridiculous appendages. 
Ornaments, although strictly natural, in an unnatural situa- 
tion ; as, caryatid@ of all kinds.. The villa Palagonia, in 
Sicily, is an antic, from entrance gate to chimney top. 

b. A caryatid, or (sculptured) human figure re- 
presented in an impossible position. 

¢1590 MaRLowE Faustus (2nd vers.) 715 To make his monks 
.. stand like apes, And point like antics at his triple crown. 
1615 Be, Hatt Contempi, (1837) 1. xvi. ili. 395 Like some 
antic statue, in a posture of impotent endeavour. 1638 
Cuituincworth Aelig. Prot. 1. vi. § 54, 374 Those crouch- 
ing Anticks which seeme in great buildings to labour under 
the weight they beare. 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. 20/1 
Those antics of stone.. carved out under the end of great 
beams in vast buildings, which seem .. as if they were hard 
put to it with the weight. ¢ 1656 Hates Gold. Kem. 1688) 
167 Those that build houses niake anticks that seem to hold 
up the beams. 1830 (See prec.). : 

ec. A grotesquely figured representation of a face, 


such as are used in gargoyles. __ ‘ 
1601 Hotranp Piiny (1634) LI. 552 To set v Gargils or 
Antiques at the top of a Gauill end, asa finiall to the crest 


ANTIC. 


tiles 1683 Lozd. Gaz. mdccclix/8 Three Gold Seals, one 
with an Old Man’s Head, another with a Woman's Head, 
and the other with an Antick. 

2. A grotesque or ludicrous gesture, posture, or 
trick ; also fg. of behaviour. (Commonly in //.) 

1529 Foxe in Suppéic. (1871) Introd. g In sothe it maketh me 
to laugh, to see y* mery Antiques of M. More. 1572 Sir T. 
Smitx in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 191 III. 20 Vaulting with no- 
table supersaltes and through hoopes, and last of all the 
Antiques, of carying of men one uppon an other which 
som men call /adores Herculis. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. 1. 
iv, A pox upon your outlandish feminine anticks. 1823 
Lams £éia un. v. (1865) 266 This mortal frame, while thou 
didst play thy brief antics amongst us. 1843 Lever Yack 
Hinton xxvii. 189 Performing more antics than Punch in 
a pantomine. ; 

+3. A grotesque pageant or theatrical repre- 
sentation. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L.v. i. 119 Some delightfull ostentation, 
or show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke. /érd, v.i.154 
We will haue, if this fadge not, an Antique. 1633 Forp Leve's 
Sacr. m1. ii, Performed by knights and ladies of his court, 
In nature of an antick. 1673 Ladies Cad. u. iii, § 26 How 
preposterous is it for an old woman..to be at masks and 
dancings, when she is only fit to act the antics. 

b. Hence, A grotesque or motley company. rare. 

1589 Warner AZ. Evzg. (1612) 345 Heards-men, Sheap- 
heards, Plow-men, and Hinds: this Anticke of Groomes. 

4. A performer who plays a grotesque or ludi- 
crous part, a clown, mountebank, or merry-andrew. 

1564 Caf in Thyzne's Animadv. App. 130 Thou wearest 
me .. sometime lyke a Royster, sometime like a Souldiour, 
sometiine lyke an Antique. 1592 GREENE in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 2 Those Anticks garnisht in our colours. 1618 Br. 
Hatt Serv. v. 113 Are they Christians, or Antics in some 
Carnival? 167 Mitton Sams. 1325 Jugglers and dancers, 
antics, mummers, mimics. 1719 DE Foe Crzsoe (1858) 341 
Dancing and hallooing like an antic. 1827 Hoop Mids. 
Fatries liv, How Puck, the antic.. Had blithely jested 
with calamity. 

b. Zransf. and fig. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. //, it. ii, 162 There [death] the An. 
tique sits, Scoffing his state, and grinning at his Pompe. 
[Cf. a 1631 in A 3. A death’s head grins like an ‘antic.’] 
1606 G. W[oopcockE] Hist. Pustine 1ob, There flocked a 
great throng of souldiers about him, wondering at this so 
mishapen an Anticke. 1823 Lams £é/a 11. xxiv. (1865) 409 
[A pun] is an antic which does not stand upon manners, 
but comes bounding into the presence, 1864 Dickens JZut. 
Fr, 1. i. 172 A little crooked antic of a child. 

+c. phr. 70 dance antics. Obs. 

1544 AscHaM To.xoph. (Arb.) 47 Myght be thought to daunce 
Anticke very properly. /ézd,147 Menne that shoulde daunce 
antiques. 1602 DEKKER Satz7vom. 245 Yet must we Dance 
Antickes on your Paper. [1635 Austin AZedit. 208 Will 
Herod tee | the Dance of an Antique with the Head 
of a Prophet? 1687 Concreve Old Bachelor mm. x. Stage 
Direct., After the song a dance of Antics.] 

5. Comé.,as antick-cutter, a carver of grotesques. 

1660 H. BLoome Archit. (title-page), Antick-Cutters. 

Antic (zntik), v. Pa.t. anticked, -ickt. [f. 
prec. adj. and sb.; cf. to caper and capers.] 


+1. trans. To make antic or grotesque. Ods. 

1606 SHAKS. Ant. § Cl. 1. vii. 132 The wilde disguise hath, 
almost Antickt vs all. Z ae 

2. intr. To perform antics, act as an antic. Also 
in phr. To aztec it. 

1589 Nasue in Greene Menafh. Ded. (Arb.) 17 They might 
have antickt it .. up and downe the countrey with the King 
of Fairies. 1606 WaRNER A/b. Eng. xiv. xci. 367 Now Pincht 
they him, antickt about, and on, and off him lept. 1822 
B. Cornwatt. Flood of Thessaly 11. 353 So, ere it slumber’d 
in entire repose, Antick’d the Ocean. 1829 Hoop Epping 
Hunt \xxiv, Some rolled about, And anticked as they rode. 
1879 G. Merepitn Egozst Prel. 7 Until he begins insensibly 
to frolic and antic, unknown to himself. 

Anticachectic (z:ntikakektik), 2. and 56. 
Aled, [f. ANTI- 3 + Gr. kaxexrinds: see CACHECTIC.] 

A. adj. Used against cachexy, or a bad state of 


the body. B. sé. (sc. medicine). 

1719 Glossogr, Nova, Anti-chachectics, Remedies that cor- 
rect the ill disposition of the blood. 1706 Pxitttrs, Axtica- 
checticks, 1773 Jounson, Antichachectick. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Anticachectic, Opposed to what is cachectic. 

Antica] (2ntai-kal), a. Bot. [f. L. antic-us 
front (f. azde before)+-aul.] Fronting external 
objects, and thus remote from the axis. 

1866 Treas. Bot.75 The lip of an Orchis is antical. 

+ Antica‘mera. Ods. [a. It. azticamera (Sp. 
antecamera), f. anti:—L. ante before + camera 
chamber.] An antechamber. 

r6as Bacon £ss. (Arb.) 552 With Chambers, Bed-chamber, 
Anticamera, and Recamera, ioyning to it. 41650 R. Sta- 
PYLTON Strada's Low-C. Wars x. 16 The priest, that said 
Masse in his Anti-Camera. a 1670 Hacker Abfp. Williams 
1. 205 (D.) Phe Great Seal and the keeper of it waited two 
hours in the Anti-camera. 

and sé. 


Anticatarrhal (z:ntikata1al), a. 
[AntTi- 3.] A. adj. Of use against catarrh. 
B. sé. (sc. medicine). 


1753 Cuambers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., Anticatarrhal medicines, 
Anticatarrhal prescriptions, etc. 1853 in Mayne “x. Lex. 


Anticatholic (xntika-folik), a. and sé. 
[AntI- 3, 69.] A. aaj. Opposed to what is, or 
is called, catholic. B. sé. (sc. person.) 

1819 S. Parr Wes. (1828) VII. 142 The Anti-Catholics have 
gone to the east and west,to the north and south, for recruits. 
1823 Scott Peveril (1865) 168 The commercial and nautical in- 
terests of England were indeed particularly anti-catholic. 


Anticausotic (xntikdsptik), 2. and 5b. Med. 


! 
| 
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[f AntI- 3+ Gr. *xavowrinds, f. kavad-eabar to be 
in a burning fever.] A. adj. Of use against a 
burning fever. B. sé, (sc. medicine). 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sugp., An Anticausotic syrup. 1853 
Mayne Exp. Lex. Anticausotic, Having power to re- 
move or moderate an ardent fever; a medicine used for this 
purpose. 

Anticeremonial (c:ntijser/méunial), 2. [AN- 
TI- 3 or 4.] Opposed to ceremonies. 

1655 SANDERSON 21 Se7v2. (1673) Pref. § 7 These our Anti- 
ceremonial Brethren. 1668 22d Disc. Relig. Eng. 29 No- 
thing appears to be done in favour of the Anticeremonial. 

Anticeremonialist. *are. [f. prec. +-1sT.] 
One who is opposed to. ceremonies. 

1865 LitrLeDALe North Side of Altar 4 Nor would an anti- 
ceremonialist, if not exceptionally scrupulous, hesitate to 
comply with so harmless a custom. 

+Anticeremonian, 54. Ods. [AnmTI- 5] 
= ANTICEREMONIALIST. Also adj. or altrib. 

a1644 Quarces Whipper Whipt in Chertsey Libr. I. 166 
Did not the Doctor .. as good as confesse himself an enemy 
to Anticeremonians? 1657 SANDERSON 5¢77. (1674) Pref. &5 
The usual .. Objections of our Anti-ceremonian Brethren. 


Anti-chamber, obs. var. ANTECHAMBER. 

Antichlor(e (z:ntikloe1). Chem. [f. ANTI- 7 
+ CHLOR(INE.] A substance used to obviate the 
injurious after-effects of chlorine in bleaching. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 131 Sulphur dioxide is also 
employed as an antichlor. 1873 Fownes Cem. 205 Much 
used as antichlores for removing the last traces of chlorine 
from bleached goods. 


Antichrist (zntikroist). Also 4-5 ante-, 
4-7 anticrist, (4 ancrist, 5 ancryst), 6 antycryst, 
antechriste. [a. OFr. aztecrist(e, ad. L. ante- 
christus, a. Gr. avrixptoros (1 John ii. 18), f. dvi 
against + yptorés CHRIST.] 

1. An enemy or opponent of Christ. 

1340 Hamrotr P7. Conse. 4227 Fals anticristes he sal bam 


calle, 1382 WyciiF x Yokz ii. 18 Now many antecristes ben 
made, cx400 Afol, Loll, 54 Itk one contrary to Crist is anti- 


crist. 3579 Futxe Heskius’s Parl. 255 He is defamed of 
more than heresie, and proued to bee an antichrist. 1646 
GauLe Cases Consc. 20 A Witch is an Anticrist. 175r 


Cuamsers Cycé. s. v., Jews, Infidels, etc., may be said to be 
Antichrists. 1860 Pusey J/ix. Proph. 587 The first Anti- 
Christ, Simon Magus, was said to have met his death in some 
attempt to fly. 

2. The title of a great personal opponent of 
Christ and His kingdom, expected by the early 
church to appear before the end of the world, and 
much referred to in the Middle Ages. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 22006 Nu sal yee her, i wil you rede, Hu 
pat anticrist [z. ~. antecrist] sal brede. 1340 Hampote Pr. 
Cousc. 4065 Anticrist ar pat tyme sal noght com. /ézd. 3996 
Of ancrist commyng, and his pousté. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P.R.x1x.1xxx.(1495)914 The egges of adders... ben wonder 
yelowe, slimy and gleymy: and of thyse egges comyth 
Cokatrice: and of the venemous juys shall come Antecrist. 
a1goo in Wright Voc. 217 Hic antechristus, ancryst. 1509 
Fisoer Wes. (1876) 192 God shal make shorte the tyme of 
Antecryst. 165: Hosses Leviath, (1839) 552 He handleth 
the question, whether the Pope be Antichrist? 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyc. Supp. s.v., Hippolitus and others held that the devil 
himself was the true Antichrist. 1791 D’Israeui Cur. Lit, 
(1834) VI. 247 There were to be three Anti-Christs, and .. 
the last should be born..inthe year1790. 1856 R. VAUGHAN 
Mystics 1. 143 The Franciscans think .. that we live in, or 
near, the days of Antichrist. 

b. Applied by some to the Pope or Papal power. 

€1370 Wycuir Agst. Begging Friers (1608) 24 This false 
heresie and tyrantrie of Antichrist. 1566 Let. Ch. Scot. to 
Eng. Ch. 27 Dec. 91 The Bishops and Pastors of England, 
who have renounced the Roman Antichrist. 1641 Mitton 
Ch, Govt. vi. (1851) 123 That irreconcileable schisme of per- 
dition and Apostasy, the Roman Antichrist. 1868 Mirman 
St. Paul's x. 247 Against that antichrist the Pope. 

Jig. 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 12 Rome in her capitol saw 
Querno sit, Thron’d on sev’n hills, the Antichrist of wit. 


+Antichristendom. 0és. rare—". [f. prec., 
after Christendom.] ‘The dominion of Antichrist. 

a 1638 Meve Wés. v. 921 Blaspheming God by another 
Idolatrous worship, and warring at length against his Saints 
and overcoming them. This I would call Antichristendom. 

Antichristian (enti,kristiin), a. and sd.; also 
6 antichristen. [f. ANTICHRIST, after Chrzs/ian ; 
but often treated as f, ANTI- + CHRISTIAN, in which 
sense written in 17~18th c, with a hyphen.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Antichrist. 

1532 More Cenfut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 510/1 Tindales an- 
tichristen heresyes. 1533 TinDALE Supper of Lord Wks. ITT. 
235 The authority of his antichristian synagogue. 1575-85 
Asp. SANDYS Sev. (1841) 67 The head of the church anti- 
christian is the pope. a1680 Butter Kem. (1759) I. 354 
More Protestant Blood .. than ever was spilt eitherby Rome, 
Heathen, or Antichristian. 1860 Froupe //ist. Exg. V. 
xxix. 475 Under no temptation would Knox have accepted 
an office which he believed to be antichristian. 

2. Opposed to what is Christian or to Chris- 
tianity. (Often azti-christian.) 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxiii. 531 With Mercurie, the 
Christian: and with Luna, the Antichristian. 1659 PEARSON 


Creed (1839) 145 This was the touchstone by which all men. 


were tried, whether they were Christian or anti-Christian. 
1679 Penn Add». Prot. 11. 150 All Christian Societies must 
uphold themselves upon the same free Bottom, or they turn 
Antichristian. 1865 Lecxy Rational, II. 82 The greatest 
living antichristian writer was Hobbes. 1870 W. Rossetti 
in Shelley's Wks, Introd 4x Shelley's antichristian opinions. 


ANTICHTHONES. 


B. 56. +1. A follower of Antichrist. Ods. 

1531 Latimer Sev. § Revt. (1845) 346 Neither pen nor 
tongue can divide the antichristians from their blind folly. 
1561 Daus Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 120 Daniell attribut- 
eth prosperitie to the Antichristians. 1615 J. Wricht Lady 
3. Grey in Phenix (1708) II. 29 Him that call’d thee from 
Custom-gathering among the Romish Antichristians. 1753 
Cuambers Cyc, Supp., Antichristians properly denote the 
followers or worshippers of Antichrist. 

2. An opponent of Christianity. 

162x AinswortH Aznot. Numb. xvi. 37 Antichristians, 
which abuse and despise Christ’s mediation. 1708 Swirt 
A bol, Chr. Wks. 1755 I1.1. 93 Toland, the great oracle of 
the anti-christians. x80x W. TayLor in Month. Mag. XII. 
577 The answerers of the French Antichristians. 

+ Antichristian, v. Os. rare—1. [f. prec. 
adj.J] To call, or denounce as, antichristian. 

a1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 609 How did they Anti- 
christian all Force on Conscience, or Punishment for Non- 
conformity? ‘ 7 hs 

Antichri‘stianism. [f. prec. adj. + -1sa.] 

1. The system of Antichrist. 

1588 Marprel, Epist. (1843) 22 The former poynt of Anti- 
christianisme. 1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 1851, 308 No 
less antichrist in this main point ofantichristianism, no less a 
pope or popedom then he at Rome. 1r70r R. Fieminc Rise 
& F. Papacy (1844) 36 When the reign of Antichristianism or 
the Papacy, began. 1849 W. Firzcerap tr. Whitaker's 
Disp. 2 That ..baneful and tedious night of popish super- 
stition and antichristianism. : 

2. The quality of being opposed to Christianity ; 
an antichristian act or belief. 

1590 J. GREENWOOD Azsw. Gifford 35 That the Church 
may professe Christianisme and Axtichristianisme, both 
at a tyme. 1659 Harpy x Yohn (1865) xlvii. 302/2 Yea, 
which Is the worst kind of antichristianism, Pseudochris- 
tianism is the brand of our times. 1717 DE For Mem. Ch. 
Scot. (1844) 5 Charg’d with so many Heresies, Errors, 
Schisms, and Antichristianisms. 1883 F. Coox in Word 
Wk. 7 June 371/2 Corrupt Christendom possesses a large 
amount of the spirit of Antichristianism. 

+ A:ntichristia‘nity. Oés. [f. as prec.+ 
-ITY, after Christianily.] 

1. = ANTICHRISTIANISM I. 

1555 R. Taytor in Foxe A. & JZ. (1596) 1383/2, I did also 
affirme.. poperie Antichristianitie. 1594 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. 
1v.(1617)133 Popery being Antichristianity, is not healed but 
by establishment of orders thereunto opposite. The way to 
bring a drunken man to sobriety, is to carry him as farre 
from excesse of drinke as may be. 1670 Baxter Curve Ch. 
Diz. Pref. 1. § 6 To suspect them of Antichristianity. 

2. = ANTICHRISTIANISM 2. ‘Contrariety to Chris- 
tianity.’ J. 

1661 Baxter Moral Prognost.t. § 91. 21 To call things 
lawful, by the name of Sin and Axti-christiaxity. 1687 
Good Advice 19 Christianity should be propagated by the 
Spirit of Christianity, and not by Violence and Persecution, 
for that’s the Spirit of Antichristianity. 1732 in Baitey; 
whence in J. etc. i é 

+ Antichri‘stianize, v. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] ‘To act as an Antichrist ; to oppose Christ. 

1664 H. More AZyst. Jnig. x10 That Polity.. does therein 
notoriously Antichristianize, that is oppose Christ in his 
prophetick Office as much as any Antichrist can doe. r7ox 
Bevervey Grand Afoc. Quest. 32 During the true Christian 
Glory of the Christian Empire, Till it Antichristianiz’d. 


+ Antichri‘stianized, A//. a. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Become or made antichristian. 

170x BEVERLEY Grand Afoc. Quest. 24 Empire Lost as a 
Vengeance on an Antichristianiz‘d State. 

Antichristianly, adv. [f. ANTICHRISTIAN 
+-Ly-+.] In an antichristian manner. 

1596 J. Norpen Progr. Pietie (1847) 12x Such as carry the 
titles of Christians, and will yet seek Antichristianly to im- 
pose themselves against him. 1664 H. More AZyst. /xig. 
109 That expected eminent False-prophet who does Anti- 
christianly oppose himself against the Spirit of Truth. 1701 
Bevervey Grand. Afoc. Quest. 34 So Antichristianly Bitter. 
1860 Pusey Afin. Proph.77 That people might not use it 
{the name Jehovah] irreverently or anti-Christianly. 

+ Antichro‘nical, 2. Oés.-° [f. AntI- 3 + Gr. 
xpovir-ds (f. xpovos time)+-AL.] Opposed to, or 
out of, proper chronological order. 1847 in Cratc. 


+ Antichrovnically, adv. Ods—° [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In wrong chronological order. 

1847 in Craic. 2 

+ Anti-chronism. Obs. [ad. Gr. avtixponopés, 
f. dvri against + xpévos time: see -I8M.]  Contra- 
diction of true chronology ; anachronism. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. A2 Intollerable Antichronismes, 
incredible reports, and bardish impostures. 1655 FULLER Ch. 
Hist. 1. 96 This confounding so many Bacons in one, hath 
caused Anticronisnies in many Relations. 1728 G. CARLETON 
Mem, Eng. Officer 179, 1 will.. by an Antichronism in this 
Place, a little anticipate some Observations that I made. 

|Antichthon (£ntik}oun). [Gr cv7:xav, 
prop. adj. (sc. yf earth), f. dvri opposite to + x Ody 
the earth, ground.] A (hypothetical) second Earth 
on the opposite side of the sun. ; 

1655-60 StanLey Hist. Philos. (1701) 3901/2 The tenth is 
Antichthon, an Earth above, or opposite to ours. 1693 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 805 Placing .. the Moon as an Antich- 
thone or opposite Earth enlightned by the Sun. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Pythagoras and his disciples as- 
serted an Antichthon. 1865 Grote /éafo I. i. 13 An hy- 
pothetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth. 


|| Antichthones (£nti-kpéniz). Ods. [L., a. Gr. 
pl. of dvrix@av (sc. men’): see prec.] The in- 
habitants of the opposite side of the earth. 

x60r Hottanp Pliny (1634) 1. x29 Many haue taken it 


ANTICIPANT. 


{Ceylon} to be the place of the Antipodes, calling it the An- 
tichthones world. 1684 IT. Burnet 74. Earth 1. 255 Those 
two hemispheres were then as two distinct worlds.. this 
opposite earth being call’d by them antichthon, and its in- 
hebitants antichthones. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Antichthones 
..much the same with what we nore usually call Antipodes. 

Anticipant (&ntisipant), 2. and sd. [ad. L. 
anticipint-em, pt. pple. of anticipa-re (sce ANTI- 
CIPATE a@.); ora. its Fr. repr. anticipant.) 

A. adj. 

1. Operating in advance, prevenicnt, ‘preventing.’ 

1626 Donne Serm., Ixvii. 675a, By antecedent and anti- 
cipant without concomitant and auxiliant grace. ¢ 1828 
Soutney Life & Corr. (1850) V. 364 lt was not forged by 
unseen hands, Anticipant of Jove's commands. 1854 B. Tay- 
Lor Poems of Orient 171 Exercising power anticipant. 

2. Apprehending beforehand, looking forward, 
expectant. . 

1798 SoutHey Rose Wks. VI. 107 The first pangs Of waken- 
ing guilt, anticipant of Hell. 1825 — in Q. Aev, XXXII. 
386 His mind .. was retrospective rather than anticipant, 

B. sé. One who anticipates ; an anticipator. 

1854 B. Taytor L’Envoi in Poems of Orient (1866) 396 The 
sweet anticipant of dawn. 1877 M. ARNnotp Gipsy Child 
Poems I. 55 O meek anticipant of that sure pain. 

+Anticiparian. Os. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. 
anticip-are + -ARIAN.] One given to anticipation. 

(1641 LestRANGE God's 54.266, 31 Patrons of prolepsis .. an- 
ticiparians. 

Anticipatable (ntisipe!:tab'l), a. [f. Anzi- 
CIPATE ¥.4+*ABLE.] That can be anticipated or 


expected. 

1874 Grec. Enigm. Life ii. 74 The utmost anticipateable 
moderation. | , 

+ Anticipate, ppl.a. Obs.; also G antecipet. 
[ad. L. anticipat-us, pa. pple. of antictpa-re, 
prop. antecipa-re, {. ante before +-cifare, deriv. f. 
cap-ére (in comp. -c?p-ére) to take.] Anticipated. 

1549 Compt, Scott. v. 36 The daye of iugement sal be an- 
tecipet. | ce 

Anticipate (nti‘sipe't), v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. Fr. andicip-er (ad. 
L.) found in 14th c.] 

+1. To seize or take possession of beforehand. Oés, 

1594 T B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. II. 576 To anticipate 
signifieth as much as to prevent and to take before. 1623 
Bincuam Aenophon 57 They feared the tops of the moun- 
taines might be anticipated. 1783 Cowrer Jask v. 723 To 
soar, and to anticipate the skies. 

2. To use in advance; to spend (money) before 
it is at one’s disposal. 

21674 CLrarenvon Hist. Red. 1. 11. 103 To carry on that 
vast renee the Revenue of the Crown had been Antici- 
pated. 1725 De For Voy. round IVor/d (1840) 171 That the 
men might have something to buy clothes.. without anti- 
cipating their wages. 1883 Daily News 8 Oct 5/5 Do not 
anticipate your income. . , 

3. To take up or deal with (a thing), or perform 
(an action), before another person or agent has had 
time to act, so as to gain an advantage; to deal 
with beforehand, forestall (an action). 

1605 Suaks. Aacé, w.i.144 Time, thou anticipatest my 
dreadexploits. 1766Gotpsm. Vic. Wakef. xxxix, He has anti- 
cipated the vengeanceof heaven. 1864 D. Mitcuett 7 S/o- 
ries 233 The Count anticipated their action. 

4. To be before (another) in acting, to forestall. 

21682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 55 The Barley, anticipating 
the wheat, might be in earin February. a1704 T. Brown 
Table T. Wks. 1730 1. 143 Whenever he met a creditor, 
never gave him leave to dun him first, but was sure to an- 
ticipate him. 1796 C. MarsHat. Gardening xx. (1813) 423 
Anticipate winter so as to put all in order, 1877 BrockeTT 
Cross & Cresc. 67 In many points on which the greatness of 
his reputation rests, he was anticipated by his predecessors. 

5. To observe or practise in advance of the due 
date ; to cause to happen earlier, accelerate. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1308/1 Christe dyd 
anticipate the tyme of eatynge his Paschall lambe. 1625 
Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 307 TI. 190 The funerall ., is 
anticipated, and shall be on Thursday. 1751 CuamBers 
Cycl. s.v. Anticipation, Anticipating a payment means the 
discharging it before it falls due, 1818 Scorr Art, Midi. 
(1873) 17 ‘To anticipate by half an hour the usual time of his 
arrival, 1819 Byron 9 av 11, lii, Some leap’d overboard .. 
As eager to anticipate their grave. 

+ 6. iztr. To occur earlier, to advance in time. Ods. 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. G viiy, This calculation .. 
maid y* zquinoxe of springe tyme to anticipat swa mony 
dayes. 1594 Buuxpevit £-xerc. 1.1. xii. (ed. 7) 356 It [the 
year} doth anticipate in the space of foure yeeres one whole 
day. 1646 Str T. Browne send. Ep, 219 The Equinoxes 
had anticipated. 

b. /raxs. To occur earlier than, precede. rarc. 

1855 Mi.man Lat, Chr. (1864) IV. vin. vi. 172 They were 
eager..if their death anticipated the Last Day, to die in 
the Holy Land. 

7. To take into consideration before the appro- 
priate or due time. a. ¢rans. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 1557, 32/1 Here haue I, 
wel beloued readers .. to anticipate his woordes written in 
his other Chapiter. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 127 You 
shall notagain tempt meto anticipate the question of effectual 
Grace. 1796 C. MARSHALL Gardening xii, (1813) 152 He is to 
anticipate consequences and provide for the future. 1859 
£cce Homo v. (ed. 8) 43 We have anticipated in a former 
chapter the means by which Christ avoided this result, 

b. adsol. 


1700 Drvpen Fad/es Pref. (Globe) 497, I find I have anti- 


cipated already. 1794 Sutzivan View Nat. I. 31 Of this, 
more hereafter; we must not anticipate. 
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8. trans. To realize beforchand (a ccrtain future 
cvyent). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. t. 41,1 perceive I doe an- 
ticipate the vices of age. 1749 SMoLLetT AKegicide v. vi, My 
fears Anticipate thy words! 1853 C. Brontit t/r//etfe xxxvil. 
(1876) 421 Some real lives do... actually anticipate the hap- 
piness of IIeaven. 

9. To look forward to, look for (an unccrtain 
event) as ccrtain. Const. sémzple obj. or sudbord. cl. 

1749 Smotiett Regiéde ur. vii, low my fir’d soul anti- 
cipates the joy! 1751 Harris /fermes (1841) 149, I antici- 
pate a like orderly and diversified succession ..in time 
future, 1839 Keacutiey /Zist. Eng. 11. 38 ‘Those, not in the 
secret, anticipated an acquittal, 1858 Hawtuorne Jr. & Zt, 
Fruls. 11. 85 Ile appeared to anticipate that flying will be a 
future mode of locomotion. 

Anticipated (&ntisipeltéd), 7A/. a. [f prec. + 
-ED.] 

1. Taken or occurring in advance or beforehand. 

1611 Corer., Anticipé, anticipated, prevented, forestalled. 
1655 OrreRY Parthen, (1676) 21 The lleavens had put on 
anticipated Mouming. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Anti- 
cipation, or anticipated diseases. 1809 J. Bartow Columé, 
ut. 620 The waking stars {in an eclipse).. Peep out and 
gem the anticipated night. 

2. Used beforehand, as money. 

1781 Cowper Ket. 559 Anticipated rents, and bills unpaid. 

3. Appreliended beforehand, looked for, expected. 

1814 Soutuey Roderick xv, The anticipated meeting put 
to flight These painful thoughts. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. 185 
The anticipated storm at length gave notice of its coming. 

+ Anticipately, adv. Obs. [f AntTICIPATE a. 
+-LY4.] By anticipation ; beforchand. 

21677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (L.) Our Lord did intend 
to bestow upon all pastors, that he did anticipately promise 
to Peter. axzrr Ken Poet, I’ks. 1721 1V. 81 Beneath his 
Wings secure I rest, And am anticipately blest. 

Anticipating, #//. a. [f. AnTicIPaTE v. + 
-InG4.] Taking, apprehending, or occurring bc- 
forehand ; forestalling. 

1611 CotcR., Anticipant, anticipating, preventing, fore- 
stalling. 1711 SHAFTEsB. Charact.(1737) 111.389 This natural 
Apprehension, or anticipating Sense of Unity. 1825 CARLYLE 
Schiller i. (1845) 75 His anticipating goodness. 

Anticipation (&nti-sipztfon). fad. L. anticz- 
pation-em, n. of action f. anticipare (see ANTICI- 
PATE) ; or perh. a. Fr.antic#pavion, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. The action of taking into possession, actually 
orvirtually, beforehand ; theusing of money before it 
isat one’s disposal; the sum sodealt within advance. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 672 This payment was called an An- 
ticipation, which is to say a thing taken, or a thing commyng 
before his tyme. a167q Crarenvon //?st. Reb. 1. tu. 115 
Had drawn assignments and anticipatious upon the Revenue. 
1691 Lutrrete Brief Rel. 11. 317 To speake to the lords of 
the treasury to give an account of all tallies of anticipation 
that are struck. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. II. 107 
This deficiency arises.. from anticipation and from defec- 
tive produce. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarn’s Property Law xvii. 
118 Although she [a married woman] is restrained from an- 
ticipation by the settlement. 

2. Prior action that meets beforehand, provides 
for, or precludes the action of another. 

1553 T. Witson X4eZ, 100 Anticipacion is when we prevent 
those wordes that another would saie, and disprove them as 
untrue. 1602 SHaks. fam. ti, ii. 304 So shall my anticipa- 
tion prevent your discouery. 1815 Sir J. Mackintosu Sf. 
(27 Apr.) Wks. 1846 II]. 342 Those whose flagitious policy 
they had by anticipation condemned. 1879 Froupve Czsar 
xv. 230 In anticipation of a riot the temples on the Forum 
were occupied with guards. 

3. Assignment to too early a time; ence, ob- 
servance in advance of the proper time. 

1774 J. Bryant Afythol. 11. 106 Guilty of an unpardonable 
anticipation, in ascribing those conquests to the first king of 
the country. ¢1854 StanLey Sinai 6 Pal. xiv. (1858) 464 
Easter Eve, which by a strange anticipation .. eclipses 
Easter Sunday. ; 

4. Occurrence in advance of the expected time; 
ellipt, the amount of such earlier occurrence, Odés, 
in general sense. 

1556 RecorveE Cast. Anow/l.277 The anticipation of the 
Equinoctiall tearmes. 1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. H j, 
Ye anticipation being substractit. «1697 Hotper (J.) The 
golden number gives the new inoon four days too late by 
reason of the aforesaid anticipation. 

b. Aled. (See quot.) 

1753 CHamBers Cycl, Supp., Anticipation, in a medicinal 
sense, may be understood of those diseases, which, having 
their accesses and remissions at stated hours, gain in point 
of time, and finish their period sooner than ordinary, 1853 
Mayne “rf. Lex., Anticipation, The occurrence of certain 
phenomena, morbid or natural, before the customary period. 

¢e. Afusic, Vhe introduction beforchand of part of 
a chord which is about to follow. 

1819 Pantol., Anticipation, in music, is when a diminutive 
note lies between two other notes, and was invented with a 
view to vary the melody without altering the intention. 
1880 Poe in Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 73/2 Beethoven has many 
striking examples of anticipation. 

_5. Intuitive preconception ; @ prior? knowledge, 
intuition ; precognition, presentiment. 

, 1549 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. Vi ( Arb.) 47 Y* Ethen- 
ickes, who wrought onely by naturall mocion and anticipa- 
tions. 1594 T. 2B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 576 By these 
anticipations they understande those principles of know- 
ledge and naturall informations, which..wee have not 
learned of any masters. 1860 Asp, ‘Tiiomson Laws of Th, 
§ 115 (ed. 5) 229 Anticipation .. is the power of penetrating 
into the secrets of nature before the evidence is unfolded. 
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+6. The formation of opinions before examining 
the evidence ; preposscssion, prejudice. Ods, 

1640 SANNERSON 21 Serm. Ad Aul. xi. (1673) 160 Education 
and Custoin cominonly fayeth such strong anticipations 
upon the judgment. a170q Lockr Cond. Underst. § 25 (R.) 
Men give themselves up to the first anticipations of their 
mind. 17:1 Suartess. Charact. (1737) IIL. w. ii, 214 We 
cannot resist our natural Anticipation in behalf of Nature. 

7. The action of representing to oneself or realiz- 
ing a thing before it occurs; apprehension beforc- 
hand, preconception, 

rir Suartess. Charac. 111. 336 The Anticipation of high 
Titles, Ilonours, and nominal et a may not prove 
beneficial or advantageous in the end. a1764 RK. Lioyp 
Milk. Matd Wks. 11.51 And when the thoughts on evil pore, 
Anticipation makes it more. 1816 Miss Austen /ouma 1. 
xi. 77 First in anticipation and then in reality it became 
henceforth the chief object of interest. ; 

8. ‘Lhe action of looking forward to, expectation. 

1809 CoLeripce /riend iv. (1837 I. 198 Had J not soothed 
my solitary toils with the anticipation of many readers. 
1830 B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life 1. ix.342 We are in such 
a state of excitement in anticipation of political news. 1841 
Brewster Mart. Sc. vi. (1856) 83 Looked forward to the ar- 
rival of her Father with the most affectionate anticipations. 

Anticipative (Zntisipetiv), 2. [f. L.anticipat- 
(sec ANTICIPATE) + -IVE, asifad. L.*anticipativus.] 

1. Having the faculty or habit of anticipating. 

a 1803 J. Foster Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 188 “The mind 
inspired with this enthusiasm asserts i1s grandeur. It ex- 

ands toward eternity, anticipative of its destiny. 1834 

yTtON Pompeii 276 Anxious, fearful, anticipative, she 
resolved upou seizing the earliest opportunity, 

2. Of the nature of anticipation. 

1664 H. More Alyst. dig. 304 Prophecie being nothing 
else but an anticipative History. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
§ Leg. Art 219 Mary Magdalene, with the anticipative glory 
round her head. — 

Anticipatively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] By 
way of anticipation. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Apr., That simple and becoming cos- 
tume with which all London had become. anticipatively 
familiar, 1878 C. Staxnrorp Symé. Christ xii. 334 Holding 
anticipatively the complete knowledge of a later age. 

Anticipator (Hutisipettar). Also -er. (a. L. 
antictpator, n. of agent f. antictpare : sce ANTICI- 
PATE and -oR.] One who anticipates. 

1598 Forio, / een fore, a preventor, an ouertaker, an an- 
ticipator. 1753 Ricuarpson Grandison \1810) VI. xii. 271 
He is such an anticipater, that he leaves not to me the merit 
of obliging him beyond hisexpectation. 1808 Lp. GRENVILLE. 
in Dk. Buckhm. Crt. Geo. / 117, 1V. 284 The most confident an- 
ticipator of Bonaparte’s downfall. _ j 

Anticipatorily (intisipatarili), adv. rare. 
[f. next+-Ly2.] In anticipation, beforehand. 

1878 Ruskin Notes 1. 71 Of these ten [drawings], he made 
anticipatorily four, to manifest what their quality would be. 

Anticipatory (dnti'sipatari), a. [f. Anrici- 
PATOR +-Y: see -orY.] Of or pertaining to an 
anticipator; of the nature of anticipation. 

1669 II, More 7 Churches Pref. (T.) Prophecy, being an an- 
ticipatory history. 1855 H. Spencer /’sychol. :1872) I. in. 
iv. 315 Nascent vision .. amounts at first to little more than 
anticipatory touch, 1874 H. KeyNnotps John Baft. iii. § > 
216 Anticipatory of a wider diffusion of the Holy Spirit. 

Anticivic (entijsi-vik), a. rare. [ad. mod.Fr. 
anticivigue: sce ANTI- 3 and Civic.) Opposed 
to citizenship, ¢sf. to the doctrine of citizenship 
established in France at the Kevolution of 1789. 

1805 Mar. Evocrwortu Afdane. de Fleury viii. (1832) 99 Bad 
citizens .. nourished in anticivic prejudices. 

Anticivism (xnti)siviz’m). varc—'. [a. mod. 
Fr. anticivisme: sce ANTI- 8 and Civissu.] Oppo- 
sition to citizenship (as in prcc.). 

1837 CartyLs Fr, Kev. II. .1. ii. 138 Wo to him who is 
guilty of Plotting, of Anticivism, Koyalism, Feuillantism. 

Anticize(cntissiz’,v. rare. [fF ANTICSS. + -1ZE; 
cf. ertlic-ize.] To play antics, sport grotesquely. 

1871 Brownine /’r. /lohenstiel 1307 Could the orb sweep 
those puny particles... from space They anticize in with 
their days and nights. 

Antickie, obs. f. Antic, and of ANTIQUE. 

+ Arntick’t, Afi. a. Obs. [f. Antic v.+-ED.] 
Made fantastic; grotesquely dressed. 

_ 1612 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x. xlvii. 218 Some, by Arte, abus- 
ing Nature, heads of antick’t hayre do frame. ; 

Anticlastic (xntiklestik), a. [formed as if 
ad. Gr, *dyrixAaorix-ds, f. dvriaAd-eiv, f, dv7i con- 
trary+«Ad-ey to bend.] Applied to a double- 
curved surface, of which the two curvatures, trans- 
verse to each othcr, are in opposite directions ; 
convex in its length, and concave in its breadth, or 
vice versd. 

1867 Tuomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1. t. § 128 We may divide 
curved surfaces into Anticlastic and Synclastic. A saddle 
gives a good example of the former class; a ball of the 
latter .. The outer portion of an anchor-ring is synclastic, the 
inner anticlastic. p ; 

Anticlimax (x:nti,kloi-:méks).  [ANTI- 2.) | 

lL. Ahc?. The opposite of climax: ‘a sentence in 
which the last part cxpresses something lower than 
the first’ J.; the addition of a particular which, 
instead of heightening the cfieet, suddenly lowers 
it or makcs it ludicrous. Pe... 

1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 101 The Anti-Climaz.. 
“And thou Palhoussy the great God of war, Lieutenant 
colonel tothe Earl of Mar.’ 1791 Boswett Johnson (1816) 
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III. 418, I objected also to what appeared an anticlimax of 
praise. 1842 Dickens Asner. Notes (1850) 141/1 The stupen- 
dous silliness of certain stanzas with an anti-climax at the 
end of each. ; 

2. By extension: A descent or fall in contrast to 
a previous rise. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 42, 1 think of the Hunter's 
finale as merely an extra dish, and pronounce that to be an 
anticlimax to his day’s work. 1879 MeCartuy Own Time 
Il. xviii. 35 The later years of his life were only an anti- 
climax, 

Anticlinal (entikloinal), a. and sd. [f. Gr. 
avri against + #Aly-erv to lean, slope +-AL. Cf. Gr. 
ay TixAw-ev to lean against (each other).] A. adj. 

1. Geol. Forming a ridge, in which strata lean 
against each other, and whence they slope down, 
or dip, in opposite directions. The opposite of 
synelinal, 

1833 LyeLL Prize. Geol, 111.287 The Hastings sands,forming 
an anticlinal axis, on each side of which the other formations 
are arranged with an opposite dip, 1848 Mitrer Firsz¢ 
Inipress. vill. (1857) 134 The strata shelve downwards on 
both sides from the anticlinal line a-top. 

2. Anat, (A vertebra) having an upright spine, 
towards which the spines on both sides incline. 

1870 RoLLeston Axis. Life 12 The tenth [dorsal vertebra 
of the Rabbit] is the anticlinal vertebra, 

B. sé. Geol. [by ellipsis]. An anticlinal fold, 
axis, crest, or line; a line whence strata dip in 
opposite directions. 

1849 Murcuison Si/uria v. 100 The same North and South 
anticlinal which is apparent in May Hill and Huntley Hill. 
1869 Puittiprs Vesey. ix. 255 Anticlinals and synclinals, in 
the earth's crust. , 

Anticline (c-ntijkloin). Geo/. [f. as prec., but 
assimilated to zzclzze, etc.} An anticlinal fold. 

1861 Pace /xtrod, Geol. Index, Axtictine, anticlinal. 1873 
Gerikie Gt. fce Age xxi. 266 Diagrammatic view of synclines 
and anticlines. 1876 Pace Advd, Text-bk. Geol.iv.83 When 
strata dip .. like the roof of a house..the strata ace spoken 
of as forming an anticline or saddleback. 

Anticly (z-ntikli), adv. arch. or Obs. [f. ANTIC a. 
+-Ly%.] In an antic manner, grotesquely. 

1556 in Mac. Mag. XLV. 452 Twelve minstrels antickly 
disguised. 1599 Saks. Auch Adov. i.96 Go antiquely, and 
show outward hideousnesse. 1671 Lond. Gaz. dxxxv/2 Frocks 
antickly composed of White and Red pieces of Cloth. 

+ Avnticness. Oés. rare. [f. ANTIC a. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being antic ; grotesqueness, oddity. 

1638 Forp Fancies 1v.1i, A port of humorous antickness in 
carriage. 1655 Futter C#. Hist. 1x. 108 This Arch-Bishop 
was an excellent Antiquarie (without any Anticknesse). 

Anticonvellent (:nti,kgnve'lént), a. and sd. 
Med, [f. Anti- 3+ L. convellent-em, pr. pple. of 
convell-ére to convulse.] A. aaj. Of use against 
convulsions. B. sd. An anti-convulsive. 

1876 Harvey Jaz, Jed, 348 Dr. Mitchell used it in con- 
vulsions in 1871, and advocated its use as an anticonvellent 
in eclampsia. E , . 

Anticonvulsive (zntikgnvz'lsiv), a. and sé, 
Med. [AntI- 3.} <A. aaj. Of use against convul- 
sions. B. sé, (sc. medicine.) 

21734 Foyer (J.) Whatsoever produces an inflammatory 
disposition in the blood .. as anticonvulsive medicines. 

Anticor (x nti;kde:r). Also 7 -core, 8 antecor, 
-ticour (antocow). [f. AnTI-+L. cor heart.) A 
disease amongst horses and cattle. (See quot.) 

1607 TorseL, Four-footed Beasts (1673) 335 An Anticor 
cometh of superfluity of evill bloud or spirit in the arteries, 
and also of inflamation in the liver. 1706 Puittips, Axtocow 
(among Farriers)a round Swelling about half as big as one’s 
Fist, which breaks out in the Breast of a Horse, over against 
the Heart. [Soin Baitey 1721-1800.) 1737 BRackEN Far- 
viery Lmpr. (1756) I. xxii, 192 Of the Anticor. This Disease 
in Horses is called in French, Axtic@xur, on Account of its 
being over-against the Heart, or in the Breast. 1783 Atns- 
worTtH Lat. Dict, (ed. Morell) s.v., The anticor [in horses], 
Febris pestilens, phleginone circa pectus stipata. 

Anticorrosion (nti,kgrduzon). [ANtI- 7] 
A substance which prevents corrosion ; anticorrosive 
paint or varnish, 

1851 Ord, & Regul. R, Engineers § 19. 94 Iron Guns, Car- 
riages, and Platforms, are to be coated with Anticorrosion, 
and not painted. 1862 F, Grirritus Artil/, Max. 58 Its 
first coat of anticorrosion. 

Anticous (Zntoi‘kes), a. Bot, [f. L. antic-us 
front (f. azfe before)+-ous.] Fronting the axis 
of the whorl to which it belongs, as anthers whose 
line of dehiscence looks towards the pistils. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 273 Melampyrum .. Disk an 
hypogynous anticous gland. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. vi. 
§ 6. 253 Ananther is., Introrse .. or Anticous, when it faces 
toward the axis of the flower. 

Anticyclo‘meter. [AntI- 6.]| An opponent 
of squarers of the circle (humorously called by De 


Morgan Cyclometers). 

1866 De Morcan in Atheneum 27 Oct. 534/2 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit; so have anticyclometers 
too, for that matter. aa 

Anticyclone (a'ntijsaiklown). AZeteor, [ANTI- 
2.) The rotatory outward flow of air from an 
atmospheric area of high pressure; also, the whole 
system of high pressure and outward flow. 

1877 Academy 3 Nov. 435/1 The ‘ cirri’... cannot indicate 
the ine of air motion from the cyclone to the anticyclone. 
1880 Geixie Phys. Geog. ii. xi. 86 he outward flowing from 
a region of high pressure is called an anticyclone or anti- 
cyclonic movement. 1880 Jims 11 Aug. 11/6 Owing toa 
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sudden increase of pressure, a large anticyclone had been 
formed over France, England, and Treland. 

Anticyclonic (z:ntijsaiklgnik), a. AZercor. 

1. [f. AnrI- 3+ Cyctonic.] Opposed to cyclones 
or cyclonic theories. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 803 Espy maintains that 
they confirm his theory, and his is anti-cyclonic. 

2. [f. AnvicYcLoNE+-Ic.] Of or pertaining to 
an anticyclone. 

1871 in Proc. Am, Phit. Soc. X11. 64 The anticyclonic 
character of our winds and storms. 1882 W. Marriorr in 
Standard 26 Dec. 7/4 Nearly all British weather is cyclonic 
or anti-cyclonic, The wind inananticyclonic system blows in 
the direction of the hands of,a watch, but slightly outwards. 

Anticyclonically, av. [f. prec.+-aL+ 
-LY al After the manner of an anticyclone. 

1882 E. ArcuiBaLp in Nature No. 653. 10 Outside the an. 
nulus of high pressure surrounding a cyclone the air should 
move outwards anticyclonically. 

+ Antidemoniac, a. and sb. Obs. [ANTI- 3, 7.] 

A. adj. Opposed to demons. B. sé, Anything 
effective against evil spirits. 
_ 1603 Harsnet Po. Iipost. 90 The holy Stole.. shewed 
itselfe an Antidemoniack of special account. 1683 E. 
Hooker Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 61 That famous Anti- 
Satanic Athleta, Anti-Dzmoniac Palestrita, and Hell’s black 
Regiment's Antagonist. 

Antidicomarian, a. and sd. [see next.] 
A. adj. Adverse to the Virgin Mary. B. sé.=next. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 1557, 489/1 Called them 
Antidychomarians, that is to saye Maryes aduersaryes. 

Antidicoma‘rianite. [ad. med.L., ad. Gr. 
dvTtdKopaptavira, f. dvridie-os adversary + Mapia 
Mary.] #/. Adversaries of Mary; a name applied 
to Oriental Christians, in the 4th c., who denied the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

a1625 J. Boys ls, 1629, 21 Old Helvidians, New Anti- 
dicomarianits, holding it a point of zeale to disgrace this 
holy Virgin. 1751 CHamBers Cycd., Antidicomarianites.. 
otherwise called Axtidicomaritz, and Antidicomarites,and 
Antidicomarianists, sometimes also A xtimariant. 

+ Antidi-nic, @. ed. Obs.—° [ad. med.L. anii- 
dinic-us, f£. ANTI- 3 +6iv-os whirl, dizziness: see 
-Ic.) Acting as a remedy for giddiness. 

Te Glossogr. Nova, 1853 in Mayne Exf. Lex. 

+ A’nti-divi:sion. Ods. [ANTI- 2.] (See quot.) 

1655-60 Staney /7ist, Philos, (1701) 308/1 There are three 
forms of division, anti-division, sub-division, partition, Anti- 
division is a distribution of the Genus into Species by the 
contrary}; as for example, by negation, as, of things that are, 
some are good, others not good. ae 

Antidotal (x nti,doutal, £nti-détal), a. [f. AnrI- 
DOTE+-At.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an antidote ; alexipharmic. /77. and fig. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ep. 68 None of the Ancients 
ascribed any medicinall or antidotall virtue unto the Uni- 
comes horne. 1751 Jonnson Kamb/. No. 109 P 2 Writings 
antidotal to levity and merriment. 1857 Wad. JZag. I. 285 
The antidotal efficacy of a Honduras plant. 

Antidotally, adv. rare. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
After the manner of an antidote. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 102 Rather antidotally 
destroying, then seminally promoting its production. 


+ Anti‘dotary, ¢. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
antidotart-us, £. antidotum:. see ANTIDOTE and 
-aRY, Cf. Fr. antidotaire.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an antidote ; antidotal. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 381/1 A verye excellent 
Antidotarye poudre. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. To 
Reader, Cured by killing the venome, by antidotary remedies. 

2 Ob 

]. An application of the nature of an antidote. 

1583 StusBes Anat. Abus. (1877)96 Mariage an antidotarie 
against Whordome. ' . 

2. A practitioner who gives antidotes. rare. 

1541 R. Corpcanp Guydon’s Form, Rij, I than Antydotary 
ordynary in the scyence of apostemes. L 

3. A book describing antidotes ; sometimes ex- 


tended to: A dispensary. 

[cxg4z (¢2¢Ze)in Hazlitt Handbk. 583/2 The Antidotharius. } 
1543 [RanERON Vigo's Chirurg, vu. 199 The Antidotarie 
..conteynethe the description of Oyntmentes, Cerotes, 
Playsters, Oyles, Pilles. 1657 Tomuinson Renox's Disp. 
Pref. , The shop, or Antidotary divided into two Parts, 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Honey, Several others to be found 
in your Antidotaries..as the Buglossate made of Bugloss. 


Antidote (z:ntidoxt). [(¢a. Fr. antidore,) ad. 
L. antidotum, a.Gr. avridorov a remedy, prop. neut. 
sing. of dvri-Soros given against. In 16-17th c. 
often used in Gr. or L. form, with pl. -a.J 

1. A medicine given to counteract the influence of 


poison, or an attack of disease. ; 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 43x Antidota, are 
medicines to be received within the bodie .. some are geven 
against poison, some against the stinging of venemous beasts. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum.ii.v. 64 An antidote, that 
had you taken the most deadly poysonous plant .. it should 
expell it. 1604 James I Cousterbd. (Arb.) ror The loath- 
some, and hurtfull vse of this stinking Antidote. 1633 
G. Hervert Provid. xxii. in Tesnple 112 Where are poysons, 
antidots are most. 1875 H. Woop Theraf. (1879) 45 [To} 
sulphate of copper.. milk and eggs.. are the most efficient 
antidotes. ; 

b. Const. against, for, to. 

1515 in Froude /Yést. Eng. Il. viii. 241 Some say .. that to 
find the antidotum for this disease is impossible. 1593 Nasur 
Chr. Teares87 Him.. that takes any antidote against it [the 
Plague). 1653 Watton Angier 145 A natural Balsome 


ANTI-GALLIC. 


or Antidote against all Poison. 1752 Hume Polit. Disc. 
ii, 38 One poison may be an antidote to another. 1779 
SuHERiDaN Sz, Patrick's D. 1. iv, He has antidotes for all 
poisons. 1843 Mit Logic 1. ix. § 1 Such examples are 
afforded by antidotes to these poisons. 

2. fig. Const. as in prec. 

1548 Veron (¢¢/e) An Holsom Antidotus or counterpoysen 
agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Anabaptistes. 1635 
Quartes Emédlems v. (1718) 333 To lend My wasting day, 
an antidote for night! 1656 BramHALL Reféic. ii. 87 Adju- 
ments of unity, and antidotes against Schism. 1656 H. More 
(¢2¢/e) Antidote against Atheisme. 1768 GoLpsm. Good Nat. 
Man, i, His very mirth is an antidote to all gaiety. 1810 
CoterincE Friend (1865) 118 The whole truth is the best 
antidote to falsehoods which are dangerous chiefly because 
theyare half-truths. 1878 SEeLey S/e7 III. 433 To regard 
Reform as the best antidote against Revolution. 

Antidote (zntidout), v. [f. prec. sb., after 
med.L. aztidota-re, and Fr. antidoter (Cotgr. 1611).] 

+1. trans. To furnish with an antidote ; fortify 
against poison (a man or his system). Also fiz. Oés. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) H&s. 11. 98/1 She’s antidoted, 
well perfum'd and painted. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. 22 Arm. ix. 
(1669194/2 Be .. careful to antidote thy Soul against receiving 
infection. @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Matt. x. 31 To antidote 
our spirits against all distrustful fears, 

2. To apply an antidote to, counteract (a poison, 
etc.). Also fig. 

1661 Burnry Kepd, Awpov 45 As the dearest Father, he has 
compassion to antidote extreams. 174z RicHaRDson Pamela 
III, 238 Incapable of antidoting the Poison he has spread. 
1869 H. Ussuer in Exg. Mech. 3 Dec., Opium or belladonna 
taken internally antidote each other. 

+ Antidoter. Oés. rare—. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 
One who gives an antidote. (In the quot. the 
writer of a pamphlet entitled ‘The Antidote.’) 

a1709 Sir R. Atkins Parl. & Pot, Tracts (x734) 376 The 
Opinion the Antidoter maintains. 

+ Antido‘tical, a. Oés. rare—. [f. Gr. dvri- 
dor-ov (see ANTIDOTE) +-ICAL.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an antidote. 

1607 ‘PorseLt Serfents (1653) 635 Within four hours after 
he perished, notwithstanding all hisantidotical preservatives, 


+ Antido'tically, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
By way of antidote. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 168 Antidotically used .. 
it is an insufferable delusion. 

Antidromal (£ntidrémal), a. Bor. [f. Gr. avri 
against + -Spopy-os running +-aL, Cf. Gr. dvridpope- 
ev to run against.] =next. ; 

1849 LinpLtey Even. Bot. u. ix, Antidromal, when the 
direction of the spire of a lateral organ is the reverse of that 
on the central stem, . 

Antidromous (nti‘drémos), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] Running in an opposite direction 
round an axis. 

1878 Masters Henfrey’s Bot. 273 An inflorescence homo- 
dromous with the principal axis, antidromous with the leaf- 
bud. 188: Vines in Fret, Bot. X. No. 217. 4 When the 
antidromous branch is developed, a system of alternating 
branches is produced. P ee , 

Antidysenteric (x:nti,disénte rik), a. and sé. 
Med. [ANTI- 3.] A. aaj. Of use against dysen- 
tery. B. sd. (sc. medicine.) 

1853 T. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 111. xxv. 24 The febrifuge 
and antidysenteric bark of the Bonplandia. 

Antidysente‘rical, a.=prec. 1775 in Asu. 

Antidysuric (z:ntijdisiiiorik), a. d/ed. ff. 
AnTI- 3+Gr. dvcoupix-ds, f. Svcovpia retention of 
urine.] Of use against dysury. 

Anti-emetic, -ephialtic, var. ANTEMETIC, 
-~EPHIALTIC,. 

1830 LinpLey Was. Syst. Bot. 136 Employed ..as 2 tonic, 
stomachic, and anti-emetic. ; 

Anti-ethnic (zenti,;e pnik), a. [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. 
é6vix-ds Gentile, f. €@vos (Gentile) nation.) Against 
the Gentiles, or nations other than the Jewish. 

1861 W. Mut Applic. Panth, Princ. (ed. 2) 169 Their 
[the Rabbis’] own anti-ethnic prejudices. 

+ Antifebri‘fic, a. and sé. Aled. Obs. [ANTI- 
3. Through some error all the early works have 
Sebritick.] =next. 

1661 LovELL Hist, Anim, & Min, 289 Their oile.. is used 
in the antifebritick plaister, 1686 Moye Sea Chyrurg. 1.6 
Greater quantities of Antefebritiques. 1694 WESTMACOTT 
Scrip. Herb. 156 This antifebrifick plaster was the secret of 
a great practitioner. 

Antifebrile (enti,fe-bril, f7-), a. and sb. AZed. 
[ANTI- 3.] A. ad. Efficacious against fever. B. 
sé, A substance having this property. 

1661 Lovee (ist, Anim, & Min. 233 Some use them as an 
antefebrile. @1734 FLover (J.), Antifebrile medicines check 
the ebullition. 1859 R. Burton in Frv/. R. G. S. XXIX, 
184 Onions—an antifebrile which flourishes better in Central 
than in Maritime Africa. 

Antifriction (enti,frikfon). [Ant1- 7.] That 
which prevents friction. Also afirzb, and fg. 

1837 CARLYLE Diam, Neck, viii, Oil of flattery, the best 
patent antifriction known. 1869 Z7g. Mech. 14 May 172/2 
The block is kept in position by .. anti-friction bowls. 

Antigalactic (cntigalektik), . and sd. [f 
AntI- 3 + Gr. yadarrixds, f.yaAaxr-milk.}] A. ad. 
Of use in preventing the secretion of milk. B. sd. 
(sc. medicine, etc.) 1847 in Craic. 

Anti-Gallic (entige lik), a. [f. Anri- 34+L. 
| Gallicus of Gaul, ‘ French.’] =next. 


ANTI-GALLICAN. 


1756 Gentil. Mag. XXV1. 512 That unequall’d’zeal and 
Antigallic spirit. 

Anti-Ga-llican, 2. and sd. [f. pree.+-an.] 

A. adj. Opposed to what is French. 

1765 SMoLLETY 7raz. 56 Antigallican spirit enough to pro- 
duce themselves in their own genuine English dress. 1817 
Coreripce Biogr. Lit. (1817) 101 Far greater earnestness 
and zeal both anti-jacobin and anti-gallican. 1842 ALISON 
Hist. Eur. (1849) X. Ixvi. § 22. 135 The convulsion, as Wel- 
lington often observed, was anti-Gallican, not democratic. 

B. sé. One opposed to the French. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV.280 A..badge, given by the society 
of Antigallicans. 1826 Mitrorp M¢//age Ser. 1.(1863)331 The 
Anti-Gallicans retained Jacob. 1854 Bancrorr /fist. U.S. 
(1876) VI. xlvi, 302 Congress was divided between what the 
French envoy named ‘ Gallicans’ and ‘anti-Gallicans.’ 

Anti-Ga‘llicanism. [f. prec. +-1su.] Oppo- 
sition or aversion to the French. 

1805 W. Tayior in Aun. Rev. 111. 260 Anti-gallicanism is 
our habitual interest. 1810 Cotenipce /riend vu, vi. (1867) 
378 Translating their fanatical anti-Jacobinism into a well- 
grounded . . anti-Gallicanism. 

Anti-god (z*ntijged). [Anti-1.] Ile who or 
that which is opposed to God. “/ence b. A rival 
deity ; ¢. An evil demon or devil. 

1684 Cnarnock #1 ftr1, God (1834) II. 567 It may be called.. 
the spirit of anti-god. 1685 Baxtur Paraphr. 1 Fohn ii. 18 
It is not antichrist properly... but the antt-god, the Roman 
Idolatrous Empercr. 1720 WaTERLAND 8 Sev. 145 All 
Rival, or Anti-Gods, set up in opposition to God. 1856 R. 
Vaucuan A/ystics (1860) I. 11. iv. 81 The malignant Da:mons, 
the Anti-gods (av7.8€ous). ; ; . 

Antigorite (antigorait). Afi. [f. Antigorio, 
the valley in Piedmont, where found+-1Tr.] A 
mineral, a variety of Serpentine. 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol, §8. 82 Nickel and Chrome..occur 
also ..in the antigorite of Piedmont. 

+Antigraph. Ods.—°[ad.med.L.axtigraphum, 
a. Gr. avriypapoy a duplicate copy: see ANTI- A. 
Cf. Fr. antigraphe.] A copy or transcript. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Antigraph, an example, a copy. 

+ Antigrapher. 0¢s—° [f. med. L. antigraph- 
us (ef. Gr. avrvypapevs a check-clerk) + -ER1.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Antigrapher, a Comptroller .. he 
that keeps the Accompts or Money received to the Prince’s 
use, a maker or keeper of Counterpanes of Deeds. 

Antigro‘pelos. [Said to be made up from 
Gr. dvri against + bypés wet + adds mud (which 
should give axthygropélos)!] Coverings to pro- 
tect the legs against wet mud; waterproof leggings. 
(Originally, a proprietary name.) 

1848 Kincstey }ast i. (D.) The surgeon of the Unioa in 
mackintosh and antigropelos. 1857 /‘raser’s Wag. LV 1. 350 
Would he not have stood aghast at the term ‘antigropylos?’ 
. Would it not puzzle a Scaliger or Bentley? 1876 Geo. ELiot 
Dan. Der.\. vii. 115 Her brother had on his antigropelos. 

Anti-guggler (entigy glo). [f. Anti- 6+ 
guggle = GURGLE +-ER1.] A small siphon inserted 
into the mouths of carboys, etc., when liquor is 
poured out, so as to admit the air without gurgling. 

1794 G. Apams Nas. § Exp, Phil. 1.ii. 58 The anti-guggler 
-. formerly much used for the decanting of liquors liable to 
sediment. 1875 in Ure Dict. Arts. — : 
Antihelix, anthelix (enti,h7liks, z-np/liks). 
Anat. {[a. Gr. dvérL€, f. avr(é opposite + €Acé the 
outer ear, orig. a spiral, curl, eddy.) The curved 
elevation within the helix or outer rim of the ear, 
which surrounds the central cavity or concha. 

1721 Baitey, Anthelix, The inward brink of the outward 
ear. 1836-39 Topp Cyc/. Anat, § Phys. 11. 550/2 The emi- 
nence within the helix is called anthelix. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Afan 1. i. 21 Various folds and prominences (helix and anti- 
helix, tragus and anti-tragus) which in the lower animals 
strengthen and support the ear ; 

Antihydropic (c:ntijhaidrypik), a. and sé. 
Med, [f. ANT1- 3+ Gr. vSpwmn-ds f. Vipwr-a (vipa) 
dropsy.] A. adj. Tending to counteract dropsy. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, etc.) 

1742 Snort Dropsy in Phit. Trans. XLII. 224 An anti- 
hydropic stomachic Mixture. 1853 in Mayne £xf. Lex. 

Antihydropin (entihaidrpin). Ald. [f. 
AnTI-+ Gr. i5pwn-a (see prec.) +-1N.] A crystal- 
line prineiple obtained from the body or the cock- 
roach, used in medicine as an antihydropic. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 497 The dried bodies of.. 
cockroaches have long been popularly used in Russia as a 
remedy for dropsy, and under the name of antihydropin have 
been introduced into practical medicine. 

Antihygienic (ntijhidzienik), a. [An- 
TI- 3.) Adverse to health, insalubrious. 

_ 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 143 The tendency to them 
in the affected localities can .. be increased by anti-hygienic 
conditions. ; ; 

Antihypnotic (z:ntijhipngtik), @. and sé. 
Med, Also anthypn-. [f. Axti- 3+ Gr. dmvwrix-ds 
sleepy. The Gr. would have beenav@umy-, anthypu-.] 
A. adj. Tending to prevent sleep. B. sd. A medi- 
cine, etc. so used. 

1681 tr. Willis’s Rem. Med. Wks., Antihypnotics. 1693 
Sir T. Brounxr Nat. //ist. 110 Those who write of Coffee, 
do almost all reckon it amongst the Antihypnoticks. 1839 
Hoorer Med. Dict. 135 Anthypnotic. 

Antihysteric (c:ntijhisterik), @. and sd, 
Med. [AxtI- 3.) A. adj. Of use against hysteria. 
B. sé. (sc. medicine, etc.) 

eae Sirts 99 (T.) It... is an excellent antihys- 
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terick. 1879 P. Bayne in L/t, World XIX. 137/1 A box of 
anti-hysterte pills. 

Anti-icteric (c:ntijikterik), @. and sb. Wed. 
[f. Ant1 34+Gr. lerepic-ds, f. ixrepos jaundice.] 
A. adj. Of use against jaundice. B. sé. (sc. medi- 
cine.) 1853 in Mayne /2.rp. Lex. 

Anti-Jacobin (antidgeksbin), a. and sd. 
[AntTI- 3.] A. adj. Opposed to the Jacobins, onc 
of the revolutionary partics in Irance in 1789; 
hence, opposed to the French Revolution, and to 
those who sympathized with it, or with democratic 
principles, who were nicknamed Jacobins by the 
partisans of Mr. Pitt’s administration. B. sd, One 
opposed to the Jacobins, ete.; also name of a 
weekly paper started in 1797 in hostility to the 
French Revolution and democratic principles. 

1809 //ist, ‘eur. in Aun. Keg. 93/1 ‘The loudest of those 
anti-jacobin declaimers, 1826 Miss Mirrorp }i/age Ser. 
u. (1863) 331 How iy friend the cobbler came to be ..so 
violent an Anti-jacobin. 1834 Macauray /rtt in Biogr. 
(1860) 201 Eager and intolerant Anti-jacobins. 1867 Cornh. 


Mag. Jan. 63 The neglect into which the wit and wisdom of 
the Anti-Jacobin have fallen, 

Anti-Ja‘cobinism, [f. prec.+-tsm.] | The 
practice and principles of the Anti-Jacobins. 

1809 //ist. Eur.in Ann. Reg.g3/1 The cry of anti-jacobinism 
which had been set up with so much vigour, 1827 Scort in 
Lockhart Lée(1839) 1X, 106 The champion of antijacobinism. 

Antik(e, obs. f. Antic, and of ANTIQUE. 

Antilapsa‘rian. [f. Anri- 54. /afs-us fall 
+-ARIAN.} A disbeliever in the Fall of man. 

1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart. 74 The Writings of some 
Antelapsarians I have read. 

[f. 


Antilibration (2ntijloibréi-fan). rave. 
Anti- A.+ L. ¢i6ra@tion-em poising, balancing, n. of 
action f. /rbrare to balance.] The weighing of one 
thing against another ; counterpoising. 


a 858 De Quincey Whigeism Wks. VI. 160 His artful anti- 
thesis, and solemn antilibration of cadences. 


Antilithic (cuntili-pik), @. and sd. Aved. [f. 
AnTI- 3+ Gr. AcOuxc-ds, f. At@-os stone.] A. adj, 
Tending to counteract stone in the bladder. B. 
sd. A medicine so employed. 

1853 in Mayne Aap. Lex. 1869 Eng. Mech. 10 Dec. 312/2 
Its medicinal properties are antacid, antilithic. 

Antilogarithm (xntilpgiripm).  A/ach, 
[Anti- 2. Cf. Fr. azti-logarithme.) 

+1. ‘The complement of the logarithm of a sine, 
tangent, or secant; or the difference between that 
and the logarithm of ninety degrees.’ Chambers 
Cyl. Supp. 1753. Obs. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 121. 

g. The number to which the logarithm belongs. 

1675 CoL.ins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen I. 215 Between.. 
1630 and 1640, Dr. Pell and one Mr. Warner ..agreed to 
make a table ofantilogarithms, 1834 Peay Cyc/. 1.105 Anti- 
logarithm, as used in this country, means fe sumnber to the 


logarithm. Vhus in Briggs’ system, roo is the antilogarithm 
of 2, because 2is the logarithm of 100. 

Antilogarithmic (-lpgari-pmik), @. [f. prec. 
+-1c.) Of or pertaining to antilogarithms. 

174z Dopson (tit/e) The Antilogarithmic Canon. 1970 
Rozertson in Pht, Traus. LX. 509 To illustrate the use of 
his Antilogarithmic ‘Tables. 1850 Sir J. Herscner Zs, 
(1857) 399 The exponential or antilogarithmic function. 

Antilogy (&ntilédzi). [ad. Gr. dyriAoyia, f. 
dyri against + -Aoyia speaking ; directly, or through, 
med.L. antifogia, or Fr. antilogie.] A contradic- 
tion in terms, or ideas. 

1614 Boys H’ks. (1630) 782 The replies and Antilogies of 
our accuratly learned Diuines. 1681 7ears of Press in 
Flarl, Misc, (1745) 1V. 426 Alas, How miserably is Truth 
torn by Antilogies! 1751 Cuampers Cycé.s.v., The seeming 
antilogies in the bible. 1855 Sir W. Hamitton Jetaph. 
App. (1877) I. 402 Speculation ends ina series of insoluble 
antilogies. 

Antilopine (&ntil’pain), z. Also ante-. [ad. 
mod.L. antitopin-us, f. antilope: see ANTELOPE.] 
Of or pertaining to the antelope. 

ee Grieritu Cuvier 1V. 197 Another instance of wool on 
the skin of an antelopine species. 1870 Huxcey in QO. Fru, 
Geol, S. XXVI. Addr. 55 Cameline, bovine, antilopine, cer- 
vine, and traguline Ruminants. 


+ Antiloquist. Ods.—° [f. Anti- A. + L.-/ogu-us 
speaking +-1st.] ‘A contradictor.’ J. 

1742 in Baitey; whence in JouNson, etc. 

+ Antiloquy. 0ds.—° [ad. med.L. antiloguium 
contradiction: see prec.) ‘Contradiction, gain- 
saying or overthwarting.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Antilyssic (xntijlisik), a. and sb. Aled. [. 
AnTI- 34+Gr. Avoo-a rage +-1¢.]) A. adj. Of use 
against hydrophobia. 3B. sb, (sc. medicine, etc.) 

Antim(e, obs. form of ANTHEM. 

Antimacassar (<:ntijmakasa1). [f. ANTI- 7 
+ macassar, proprietary name of a kind of hair-oil.] 
A covering thrown over cushions, sofas, chairs, cte. 
to protect them from grease in the hair, or other 
soiling, or merely as an ornament. 

1852 Lady's Newsp. XI. 36 Anti-macassar Materials .. 
crochet cotton .. or pink and drah crochet twine. 1859 A// 
¥. Reund 11 June Eyypihe anti-Macassar on the arm-chair. 


1879 Miss Bravpon /’i-xen II]. 281 To sit alone by the fire- 
side, and work antimacassars in crewels. 
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ANTIMONANE. 


+ Antimagistra‘tical, ¢. Os. [ANTI-,3.] 
Opposed to the power or elaims of civil magistrates. 

1645 Presbyt. Let.in Plea Sacram. Test, Vhe Independents 
..with other Sects, sufficiently known to be Anti- Magistra- 
tical. 1669 Surv. Naphtadi 1. 88 Antimagistraticall clergy. 

+Antimagi'strical, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. ANTI- 
3+L. magister master + -ICAL.] = pree. 

1692 Soutit Sern. V.261(T.) It would have been impossible 
for the Christian religion to have .. gained any countenance 
from the civil power, had it owned such antimagistrical 
assertions. , 

Antima‘son. [Anti- 5.] One professing 
opposition to freemasonry. (American politics.) 

a1859 Worcester cites J. Q. ADAMS. 

Antimaso'nic, ¢z. [ANtI- 3.] 
freemasonry. 

1859 Worcester cites STEVENS. : 

Antima‘sonry. [AytI- 8.] Avowed opposi- 
tion to freemasonry, stich as was in the United 
States, for several years after 1826, the ‘ platform’ 
of a political party. 

1841 Emrrson J/isc. 219 Anti-masonry had a deep right 
and wrong, which gradually emerged to sight out of the 
turbid controversy. : 

Antimasque,-mask (e'ntijma:sk). [ANTI- 2.] 
A grotesque interlude between the acts of a masque, 
to which it served as a foil, and of which it was at first 
oftena burlesque. (Sometimes made sf 7fic-masque.) 

1613 Cuiarman /uns of Court Plays 1873 LI. 107 A com- 
pany of accomplisht ‘Trauailers .. excellent at Antemaskes. 
1622 B. Jonson Masque of Augurs, We may be admitted, 
if not for a masque, for an antic-masque. 1625 Bacon 
Masques, Ess. (Arb.) 540 Let Anti-masques not be long: 
they hane been commonly of Fooles, Satyres, Baboones.. 
Antiques. 1761 Loud. & Environs IV. 73 (Jov.) The first 
antimask consisted of beggars and cripples. 1868 DRowninc 
Ring & Bk. x. 1903 Vhe impatient antimasque treads close 
on kibe O’ the very masque’s self it will mock. 

Antimasquer, -ker (c‘ntijma:skaz). [f. prec. 
+-ER}.] A performer in an antimasque. 

1633 Smeatey 77 Peace Introd., The Anti-masquers.. 
riding in coats and caps of yellow taffeta. 1669 CokAINE 
Poems 125 Vhe Anti-masquers depart: then the Lar l’amili- 
aris speaks to the Satyre. 1761 Lond. & Lnwirons 1V. 73 
(Jov.) After this noble troop came the antimasker. 

+ Aintimasquera‘de. Os. rare—'. [f. ANTI- 
MASQUE, after MASQUERADE.] The performance 
of an antimasque. 

1678 Butter //udidr. mi. iu. 83 She order’d th’ Anti- 
masquerade, (For his Reception) aforesaid. 

A‘nti-ma:ximed, f//.a. rare—'. [AnTI- 2.] 
Matched with ‘anti-maxims’ or counter-maxims. 

1647 WarD Sitp. Cobler 52 There are some Ma.rimes in 
Law, that would be .. well Aéi-Maxini'd, y 

Antimere (zntimiex), Avo/. [f. Gr. avri op- 
posite + wépos part.) Usnally pl. avtimeres or m 
L. form axtimera: Opposite divisions or halves. 

1877 Huxrey Anat, Juz. An. ix. 545 The metamorphosis 
of the mesoderm into radially disposed antimeres. 1879 tr. 
Flaeckel’s Evol. Mau, 1,257 The whole bedy separates into 
two sinilar and symmetrical parts, the right and left halves 
-. called counterparts, or antimera. 

Antimeric (entimerik) 2. ys. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.) Of or characterized by antimeres. 

1880 Syd. Sac. Lex. s.v., An example of antimeric seg- 
mentation is to be found in the star-fish. 

|| Antimetabole (centijmite-bels). Aiet. [L. 
a. Gr. dvriperaBoaAn, f. dvri in the opposite direction 
+ peraBoA7 turning about.) A figure in which the 
same words or ideas are repeated in inverse order. 

1589 Puttennam Lug. Poeste 217 Antimetauole or the 
Counterchange ..as thus. If Poesie be, as some haue said, 
A speaking picture to the eye: Then is a picture not denaid, 
Yo be a muet Poesic. 1657 J. Smitn Myst. Rhet. 117 Anti- 
metabole is a sentence inverst, orturn’d back, or it is a form 
of speech which inverts a sentence by the contrary. 

| Antimetathesis (x. ntijm/tepisis). Ahes. 
[L. a. Gr. dvriperadects counterchange, f. dvi 
against + perari@évac to transpose ] Inversion of 
the members of an antithesis. 

A:ntimetathe‘tic, ¢. rave—'. [f. prec. after 
Gr. analogies:] Of the nature of antimetathesis. 

1652 Urouuart Yewed Whs. 1834, 292 Antimetathetick 
commutations of epithets. 

Antimeter (intiméta:). [f. Gr. dvri, ex- 
pressing equivalence, + #érpoy measure.) An ob- 
solete instrument ‘called also ANeflecting Sector, 
invented by Mr. Garrard, for measuring small angles 
with greater accuracy than by the sextant or other 
instruments commonly used.’ Pavtologia (1819). 

Antimnemonic (z:ntin/mg'nik), a. and sé. 
{Anti- 3.) <A. adj. Prejudicial to the memory. 
Base: Ts having such a quality. 

3817 Corerince Syog. Lit. 1. iii. so The habit of perusing 
periodical works may be properly added to Averrhoes’ cata- 
logue of Anti- Mnemonics, or weakeners of the memory. 

Antimonachal (anti,mpnakal), a. [ANTI- 3-] 
Opposed to monkery or monastic usages. 

1864 Realm 29 June 8 Means to get married .. expresses 
the most desperately anti-monachal sentiments. 

+Antimona:ne. Chem. Obs. [f, ANTIMONY + 
“ANE 2a.] Obs. naine of Antimony trichloride. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 403 The only known com. 
pound of antimony and chlorine, antimonane, or butter of 
antimony. PY 


Opposed to 


ANTIMONARCHIAL. 
+Antimona‘rchial, ¢. Ods. [ANT1-3.] =next. 


1710 Pro & Co 23 To condemn the Antimonarchial Prin- 
ciples. 174g Botincsroxe Lett, Patriot. 83 To think me 
antimonarchial, and in particular an enemy to the succession 
of kings by hereditary right. 

Antimona'rchic, cz. [AnTI- 3.] =next. 

1660 Roscommon Poets (1720) 67 Anti-monarchic heretics. 
@1733 Nortu Lives 11.147 Theiranti-monarchic insinuations 
and pamphlets. 1762 H. Wavro.e Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 
il. 95 Hated and persecuted by the antimonarchic party. 

Antimonarchical (z:ntiymonaskikal), a. 
[ANTI- 3.] Opposed to monarchy. 

1625 Reign K. Chas. in Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1659) I. 157 
The Presbytery, of whose Tyrannical and antimonarchical 
Principles, he had..experience. 1646 Cuas. I in Clarend. 
State Papers 11. 260 The ground of their doctrine is anty- 
monarchical. 1832 H. Corerince North. Worthies 1. 25 
The anti-monarchical prejudices of Milton. 1847 Grote 
Greece III. xxxi. 150 The antimonarchical feeling has not 
perished. ‘ 

Antimonar‘chically, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In an antimonarchical way or direction. 

1659 in Rushw. /Y/¢s¢. Cod/. 1. 539 That opinion that we are 
Antimonarchically affected. 

Antimonarchist (entiymgnaskist). [ANT1-6.] 
A professed opponent of monarchs and monarchy. 

1672 Woop Life (1848) 82 Dennis Bond, a great Olivarian 
and Antimonarchist. 1844 DisraE.i Conzugsdy 11. ii, Anti- 
monarchists, and democrats. 

+ Antimonarcho'machist. O¢s. [AnTI- 6.] 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sufp., Antimonarchomachists, is 
used by some political writers to denote maintainers of 
monarchical or absolute power vested by divine right in the 
persons of princes. oo 

Antimo'narchy. [AntI- 7.] Opposition to 
monarchy. 

1648 C. Warker Hist. Indep. 1.122 The predominant Prin- 
ciple is Anti-Monarchy. : 

Antimonate (ze ntimoné:t, mdunelt). Chen. 
[f AnTi-mon-y+-aTE4.] <A salt of Antimonic 
acid. (This is the form used by Watts, and is 
analogous to selenate, chromate; ANTIMONIATE is 
preferred by many chemists. ) 

1854 ScorFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 471 Two antimon- 
ates of potash are known. 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 325 

The antimonates and metantimonates of the alkali-metals. 

Antimonial (ntimownial), a. [ad. mod.L. 
antimonial-ts, £. antimont-um: see ANTIMONY and 
-AL.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to antimony. <Az¢zmonial 
cups, made of glass of antimony, to communicate 
emetic qualities to wine. 

1605 TimME Quers?t. 1. xvi. 79 Spirits mercuriall, arsenical, 
and antimonial. @ 1729 Biackmore (J.), Though antimonial 
cups prepar'd with art, Their force to wine through ages 
should impart. 1754 Lewis in PAd?. Trans. XLVIII. 688 
It increases the hardness of zinc, and the antimonial semi- 
metal, but not of bismuth. 1865 Daly Tel. 8 July, If his 
wife died under the effects of antimonial poison. . 

2. Containing antimony in combination; as in 
the names of many minerals, e. g. antimonial ar- 
sentt, copper, nickel, ochre. Antimonial wine: sherry 
containing tartar emetic (tartarated antimony). 

1771 SMotLet? /. Clinker 827/2 To forward the operation 
of the antimonial wine. 1788 Edinb, New Disp. (1791) 97 
The antimonial caustic of the shops. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 199 In the works where antimonial ores are smelted. 

B. sé. A medicine containing antimony. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Antimonials are chiefly of an 
emetic tendency. 1754 PAi/. Trans. XLVIII. 832 A physi- 
cian, who prescrib’d antimonials, was expelled the faculty. 
1875 H. Woop Therap. 512 Antimonials act as diuretics, 

ntimo'nian, 2. rare ;= ANTIMONIAL a. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 52 Efficient as antimonian wine. 

Antimoniate (entimdunicit). Chem.  [f. 
mod. L. antimontat-um, £. antimédni-unt: see 
ATE4.] A salt of antimonic acid. (Also called 
ANTIMONATE, q.Vv.) 

1801 CHENEvIx in Phil, Trans. XC1. 378 A crystallized 
salt, which M. Berthollet terms an antimoniate of potash, 
1869 Roscor “lew. Chet. 256 Antimony pentoxide forms 
salts with the alkalis, called antimoniates. 

Antimoniated (entimornicitéd), ppl. a. 
Chem. [f. as prec.+-Eb.] Combined, tinged, or 
impregnated with antimony. 

1729 WoopwArD Exg, Fossils 1.207 Striated or antimoniated 
lead ore. 1800 Henry Zit. Chem, (1808) 371 The analysis 
of Antimoniated Silver Ore. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. (article) 
Antimoniated hydrogen. ; 

Antimoniec (zntimg nik), a. [f. L. entimdn-ium 
+-1¢.] Of or pertaining to antimony. In Chem. 
applicd to compounds of antimony in which it 
combincs as a pentad; as Aztimonic chloride 
SbCl; Aztimonic acid (properly A. oxide), or 
Antimony pentoxide Sb,Os. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 106/2 When antimonic acid is subjected 
to a strong red heat, it loses oxygen and is reduced to anti- 
mmonious acid. 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. I. 324 The mono- 
basic acid is called Axtznonic acid; the dibasic acid, J/et- 
antimonic acid. 

Antimonide (zntimonai:d, -mdwnaid). Chem. 
[f. as prec. +-IDE.] A compound of antimony with 
hydrogen, a metal, or an organic radical; also 
called Strnipy, and formerly ANTIMONIURET. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 322 Hydride of Antimony or 
Antimonide of Flydrogen, generally called Antimonetted or 
Antimoniuretted hydrogen. 77d, 316 Antimonide of Gold. 
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1873 WILLIAMSON Chewz. § 143 A precipitate of argentic anti- 
monide is formed. 

A:ntimonio’so-, comb. form of ANTIMONIOUS, 
as in Antimonioso-antimonic oxide, a synonym of 
Antimony tetroxide Sb,O,, regarded as consisting 
of antimonic acid, combined with antimonious acid. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 324 The antimonioso-antimo- 
nates of the earth-metals..are insoluble in water. 

Antimonious (entimounias), a. [f. L. azdi- 
moni-um +-0US.] Of the nature of, or containing, 
antimony. In Chem. applied to compounds of 
antimony in which it combines as a triad; as Azfér- 
monious chloride SbCl,; Antimonious acid, for- 
merly applied to Antimony tetroxide, afterwards 
to Antimonious oxide ot Antimony trioxide Sb,O,. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 87/2 Acids, Acetic, Antimonic, Anti- 
monious, etc, 1876 Harvey Mat. Med.289 The antimonious 
oxyde sublimes with difficulty in needles. 

Antimonite (xntimonoi:t, -mdwnoit). [f. as 
prec. +-1TE.] 

1. Chen. A salt of antimonious acid. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 106/1 The antimonites are not an im- 
portant class of salts. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 324 Ante 
miolite, or (so-called) Antimonite of mercury occurs, mixed 
with clay..in the quicksilver mines. 

+2. Afin. Obsolete synonym of ST1BNITE. (Dana.) 

Antimoniuret (zntimdunitrét). Chem. [f. 
as prec. +-URET.] Older name for an antimonide 
or stibide. 2 

184x Trimmer Pract. Geol. 109 Antimoniurets have a 
metallic lustre. 

Antimoniuretted (zntimoniiiretéd), A//. a. 
[f. prec. +-ED?.] Combined with antimony (in a 
gaseous state); as in Antimoniuretted hydrogen, 
SbH,, also called Antimoniated hydrogen, Antimo- 
ntous hydride, Antiniony trihydride, and Stibine. 

1854 ScoFFERN in Or?’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 471 Antimoniu- 
retted hydrogen is generated whenever hydrogen gas is de- 
veloped in a liquid holding antimony in solution. 1873 
Wiriiamson Chenz.§ 143 Antimoniuretted hydrogen is formed 
in a similar manner to arseniuretted hydrogen. 

Antimo-nous, 2., variant of ANTIMONIOUS, 

1868 Dana J/i2, 29 Sulphurous and antimonous fumes. 

Antimony (z‘ntimoni). [ad. med.L. azéims- 
nium, of unknown origin, used by Constantinus 
Africanus of Salerno (Chaucer’s ‘cursed monk, daun 
Constantyn,’ AZerch. 7. 566), in end of 11th c., 
whence also in all the mod. langs. 

Prob., like other terms of alchemy, a corruption of some 
Arabic word, refashioned so as to wear a Gr. or L. aspect— 


perhaps, as has been suggested, of the Arabic name 343) 
uthmud,othniod, itself, latinized as athinodium, atinodiunt, 
atimonium, antintninm, The earlier form of the Arab. 
is 7thmid, in which Littré suggests an adaptation (quasi 
isthimmid) of Gr. oriuped-a variant of ori(upt, whence also 
L. stiézum. If this conjecture be substantiated, avztimzonium 
and s#iézuz will be transformations of the same word. 
‘Popular etymology’ has analyzed Fr. aztinoiue as avrit 
qoine against the monks (‘monks’-bane’), and, as usual 
in such cases, supported the derivation by an idle tale (see 
Johnson), making the name originate (more than 400 years 
too late) with the chemist Basil Valentine, in end of 15th c.] 

1. One of the elementary bodies, a brittle metallic 
substance, of bright bluish-white colour and flaky 
crystalline texture. Its metallic characteristics are 
less pronounced than those of the metals generally; 
and it forms the fourth member of the natural series 
nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
and some others, which are in different combina- 
tions triads and pentads. Symbol Sb (S¢z67z7). 

a. Alchem. and Pharm. Originally applied to 
the native trisulphide (called also gray antinony, 
or S¢iézite; or when calcined and powdered, crude 
or black antimony), the orippt, o7iBt, rAaTUspOad- 
pov, stibium of the ancients, and a/-kol’/ of the 
Arabs, used to stain the eyelids (see ALCOHOL) ; 
the antimonium, proteus, leo ruber, plumbum ni- 
grunt, lupus netallorum of the alchemists. 

Butter of Antimony, an old name of the trichloride, *a 
translucent fatty mass’; Crocus of Antimony, an impure 
sulphide of antimony and sodium, formed as a scoria in 
smelting antimony; Flowers of Antimony, crystals of the 
trioxide formed when the metal is sublimed; Glass of Anti- 
ntony, an oxy-sulphide fused; Saffron of Antiniony = Red 
Antimony (see 2). 

1477 Norton Ord. A/ch. in Ashm. 1652 iii. 39 Is Antimony, 
Arsenick, Hceney, Wax and Wine. 1585 Lioyp 77veas. 
Health D ij, A lyke vertue hath Antimonium, receyuyd 
wyth water. 1605 Timme Qvers?t. xiii. 58 From this tree of 
Saturne springeth antimony, as the first branch of the stock 
which the phylosophers cal their magnesia, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 Stibium or glasse of Antimony, ap- 
pears somewhat red in glasse, but in its powder yellow. 1689 
Gazophyl. Angl., Antimony, a famous Mineral amongst 
Chymists .. It certainly comes from the Arab Afisad, sig- 
nifying the same. 1751 Cuampers Cyci., Antimony is what 
we properly call a semi-metal, being a fossil substance com- 
posed of some undetermined metal, combined with a sulphu- 
rous and stony substance. Sometimes there are veins of a 
red or golden colour intermixed, from which it is called azade 
antimony; that without them being denominated female. 


b. Chem. The simple element. (Called by earlier 


chemists Regulus of Antimony.) 

1788 Howarp -zcyc/. 133 Pure regulus of antimony is a 
bright semi-metal resembling tin or dusky silver. It is 
one of the lightest of the metallic bodies. r8rz Davy Chem, 


ANTINOMIC. 


Philos. 400 Basil Valentine is the first chemist who has de- 
scribed the process of extracting antimony from the sulphuret, 
though it does not appear that he was the inventor of this 
process. 1866 Ruskin Ethics of Dust 77 Sulphide of anti- 
mony..looks like mere purple wool, but it is all of purple 
needle crystals, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 196 Native Anti- 
mony 1s a mineral of a tin-white colour and streak, and of 
a metallic lustre. 1879 Acadenzy af Dec. 467 [Wurtz] as- 
serts that although antimony is usually regarded asa metal, 
it must, in a true chemical classification, find its place by 
the side of arsenic, phosphorus, and nitrogen. 

2. with qualifications: Arsenical Antimony, 
the mineral Al/emontite; Gray Antimony, the 
native sulphide of antimony, called as a mineral 
Stibnite ot Antimonite; Red Antimony, the mine- 
ral Kermesite, a compound of the oxide and sul- 
phide ; White Antimony, antimony trioxide, the 
mineral Valentinite; Sulphurated Antimony, the 
sulphide with a small admixture of the oxide, used 
in medicine; Tartarated Antimony, tartar emetic. 

3. attrib., as in Antimony oxide, sulphide, ores, etc. 
spec. Antimony blende=Red Antimony; Anti- 
mony bloom = White Antimony; Antimony 
glance=Gray Antimony (see 2); Antimony 
ochre, the mineral Cervantite; Antimony ver- 
milion, a red pigment precipitated from an anti- 
monial solution. 

1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem. Wond.80 The antimony mines are 
chiefly in Hungary, Transylvaniaand Germany. 1863 Watts 
Dict, Chem. 1. 311 Antimony is found in combination with 
oxygen, viz. as trioxide, in the form of antimony bloom, 
white antimony, or Valentinite, Sbz2O3, and as tetroxide, 
antimony ochre or Cervantite, Sb2O4. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 195 Antimony Glance ..sometimes occurs compact, but 
usually in very long prismatic or acicular crystals, or in a 
fibrous form. bs ; 

Antinational (nti,nz-fanal), a Opposed 
to one’s own nation, or to a national party. 

1807 W. Taytor in Axz. Rev. V. 193 So selfish, so anti- 
national a feeling. 1840 Gen. P. THompson £-verc. (1842) V. 
208 What an anti-national church to this day denominates 
the Great Rebellion. 1858 Bricut Sf. 29 Oct. (1876) 466 
My opinions are not..soanti-national as some.. have some- 
times assumed. , ee 

Antinephritic (z:ntijnéfri-tik), 2. AZed. [mod. 
f. Gr. dvi against + veppiris disease of the kidneys 
(f. veppds kidney) +-1¢c.} <A. aaj. Of use against 
disease of the kidneys. B. sé. (sc. medicine.) 

1678 Puitiirs, Aztinephritic medicines, such as cure the 
Distempers of the Reins. 1706 /é/d., Antinephriticks or 
Antinephritick medicines. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 306 
The root is supposed..to have antinephritic virtues. F 

Antinome (entinowm). vare. [f. Gr. dvzi 
against, opposite+vdpos law. Cf. ANT1Nosty.] 
A logical contradiction or contrary. 

1864 Burton Scot Aér. 275 His notion of the real value of 
the precious metals was the antinome..of his view that their 
cost prevented the supply of money insufficient abundance. 

Antinomian (entindumian), a. and sé. [f. 
med.L. Aztinom? the name of the sect (f. Gr. avrt 
against + vdpos law) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Opposed to the obligatoriness of the 
moral law ; of or pertaining to the antinomians. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 295 Anabaptistical, Anti- 
nomian, Heretical, Atheistical Epithets. 17r9 WaTERLAND 
Vind, Christ's Div. Pref., Men..bred up (during the great 
Rebellion) in the Predestinarianand Antinomian Tenets. 1863 
H. Rocers Howe x. 271 A fierce agitation of the whole Anti- 
nomian controversy. ; é 

B. sé. One who maintains that the moral law 
is not binding upon Christians, under the ‘law of 
grace.’ sec. One of a sect which appeared in 
Germany in 1535, alleged to hold this opinion. 

1648 Pacitt Heresiogr, (1662) r20 The antinomians are so 
called, because they would have the law abolished. 1762 
Hume “ist. Exg. (1806) 1V. 1x. 484 The antinomians even 
insisted that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were suspended. 1857 Spurceon Park St. Pulpit Il. 132, 
Iam rather fond of being called an Antinomian..the term 
is generally applied to those who hold truth pretty firm, and 
will not Jet it go, Fe 

Antino"mianism. [f. prec. +-1sm.] The 
doctrine or practice of antinomians; avowed re- 
jection of the moral law. 

1643 Mitton Divorce xiv. (1851) 55 Anabaptism, Familism, 
Antinomianism, and other fanatick dreams. 1715 BURNET 
Own Times (1823) 1. 45: False notions in religion, which led 
to Antinomianism. 1879 Farrar Paul 11.146 Thecharge of 
antinomianism, which St. Paul sets aside in 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

+Antino'mianize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE.] To teach, or imbue with, antinomianism. 

1692 Christ Exalt. § 108. 87 He .. confronts his now self 
Arminianizing for Mr. Williams, by his then self Antino- 
mianizing for Dr. Owen. 1707 Humrrey De Fustif~i Baxt. 
8 Who is a sober Preacher, and not Antinomianiz’d. 

+ Antino'mic, @.! and sd. Obs. vare—'. [f. L. 
Antinom-t (see ANTINOMIAN) + -1C.] = ANTINOMIAN. 

1586 T. RoceErs 39 47#. 92 Islebius and his followers, the 
Antinomics, who will not have God’s law to be preached. 

Antinomic (enting'mik), a.2 rare. [ad. Gr. 
dytwwoptxds of the nature of an aytivopia: see ANTI- 
nomy and -1¢c.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, antinomy ; involving a conflict of laws. 

1849 Kinestey in Lett. § fem. 1. 196 Such an antinomic 
pair are those two great sayings * He that loveth not knoweth 
not God,’ and, ‘If a man hate not father, mother, wife, he 
cannot be my disciple.’ 


ANTINOMICAL. 


Antino'mical, @. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL!.] 
Charaeterized by, or given to, antinomies. 

1877 Cairp Philos. Kaut u. xvii.590 Kant holds that rea- 
son is in itself antinomical, i.e. that it comes into contra- 
diction with itself by a necessary illusion. 1878 Barinc- 
Goutp Orig, Ret. Belief 1. 22 Let us study that law.. in 
its antinomical conception. 

+Antinomism. 0O¢s. [f. as next + -1sm.] 
Opposition to or rejection of the moral law; an- 
tinomianism. 

1658 Manton /xf, Fude 19 Wks. 1871 V. 331 They turn 
..antinomists, and antinomism is but sin licensed and privi- 
leged. 1672 Jacoms Coun. Rom. viii. (1868) 365 There is 
no Antinomism in this if it be rightly understood. 

+ Antinomist. Oés. [f. L. Antinom-i (see 
ANTINOMIAN) + -IST.} = ANTINOMIAN sé. 

1632 SANDERSON Seri, Ad Pop. vii. (1674) 298 Antinomists 
who quite cancel the whole Law of God under the pretence 
of Christian Liberty. 1656 Trare Z.rf, 2 Tis, iii, 17 Con- 
troversies against .. Antinomists, 

Antinomy (nti‘nomi). [ad. L. andinomia, a. 
Gr. dvrivopia, f. avri against + vépos law: ef. Fr. 
antinomie (16th e.).} 

1. A contradietion in a law, or between two equally 
binding laws. 

1s92 Dee in Chetham Alisc. 1. 7 In antinomys, imagined 
to be in the law, I had good hap to finde out their agree- 
mentes. 1659 Lestrancr Adliauce of Div. Of. 239 An 
antinomy, a justle between the Canon laws of our Church 
and the law of the land. 1781 Gipson Deed. § F. xliv, The 
antinomies or contradictions of the Code and Pandects. 
1875 Poste Gafus u, 220 We have here a case of Antinomy 
(contradictory laws) in Justinian’s legislation. 

b. A confliet of authority. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 224 The capital fault in 
the operative constitution of Rome had long been in the 
antinomies, if I inay be pardoned for so learned a term, of 
the public service, — 

+2. A contradictory law, statute, or prineiple ; 
_ an authoritative contradiction. Oés. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ui. iii. (1847) 139/2 That his holiest 
people might as it were by his own antinoiny, or counter- 
Statute, live unreproved. 1649 JER. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. 
Add, iv. 48 The signes which the Angel gave..are direct 
antinomies to the lusts of the flesh. 1656 — Deus Justi, 
An Antidote, and Antinomy of their great objection. 

3. Acontradiction between conclusions which seem 
equally logieal, reasonable, or necessary; a para- 
dox ; intelleetual eontradictoriness. (After Kant.) 

1802 H.C. Rosixson Déary I, 144 The antinomies of pure 
reason. 1867 TI. Wess /ufedd, Locke ix. 175 The imagina- 
tion was distracted on every side by counter inconceivabili- 
ties, the Mind was divided against itself; Antinomy was 
its very law. 1877 Cairo Philos, Kaut u. xvi. 566 Criticism 
must discover the nature and extent of the antinomies of 

~ reason, and must show that they are dogmatically insoluble ; 
or that, whichever of the alternative solutions we adopt, 
we are led into absurdity and contradiction. 

Anti-odontalgic (ce:nti,dudgntz'ldzik), 2. and 
5b. Med. [ANTI- 3.] A. adj. Of use against 
toothache. B.sé. Anything so used. 

1817 CoLeripGe Oz "Times (1850) II]. 951 The famous 
anti-odontalgic teeth of St. Apollonia. 1821 Byron Ids. 1837 
V. 249 Tooth-powder, tooth-brushes, or any such anti-odont- 
algic .. articles. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Antodoutalgic. 

Anti-orgastic (xntiige'stik), a. AZed. [f. 
AnTI- 34-Gr. *épyaorin-ds, f. dpya-ev to be ex- 
eited.} Allaying passion or excitement, sedative. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
+tAntipa:pacy. Ods. [f. L. antipifa AntI- 
POPE, after fafacy.} The position of antipope. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i, 1. 238 The French, or 
Catalonian Anti-pope, renounc'd his Anti-papacy first. 

Antipape, early Eng. (and Fr.) f. ANTIPOPE, 

Antiparallel (centi,pzralél), 2. and sb. rare. 

+1. Parallel, but opposed or contrary. Ods. 

@1660 Hammonp Serin. 646(T.)To take the opposite course, 
and to provide our remedy anti-parallel to their disease. 

2. Geom, Anti parallel lines or Antiparallels: two 
lines which make with two other lines angles 
equal each to eaeh, but contrary ways, one being 
exterior and the other interior. 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict. 1. 122. 

ntiparalytic (z:nti,peralitik), @ and sé. 

Med, [ANTI- 3.] A. adj. Tending to prevent or 

eounteraet paralysis. B. sé. A medicine so used. 

1755 in Jonson. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Antiparaly'tical, 2. Ods. = pree. 

1676 Phit. Trans. X1.743 Fomentations made with the 
decoction of Emmets, very anti-paralytical. 

+A-ntiparle. Oés. rare. [f. AxTi- + Parve, f. 
Fr, parler to speak.J An exchange of words, a 
conference. 

1602 F. Vere (¢#/e) Extremities urging the Lord General.. 
to offer the late Antiparle with the Archduke. 

tAntiparliame'ntal, 2. Obs. [AnTI- 3.] 
Opposed to (the Long) Parliament. 

1643 Prysne Power of Parl. u. Pref. A2 These Anti- 
parhamentall Momusses. 1660 Boxp Scwtie Reg.243 But 
1s not Mr. Prynne the Anti-parliamental Momus and Viper? 

Antiparliamenta‘rian, a. (andsd.) [AnTI- 
3, 5.) = ANTIPARLIAMENTARY I. ; 

31845 CampBett Chancetlors (1857) IV. NCiv. 291 To make 
himself known at Court as an antiparliamentarian lawyer. 

Antiparliame‘ntary, 2. [AyTI- 3.] 

+1. Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentary party. Ods. or H7s?. 
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1643 Marsnat.. Ze¢¢. 15 Champions of the Antiparliamen- 
tary cause. 1660 Bonp Scutum Keg. 243 The books of the 
Royalists. -he calleth anti- Parliamentary Pamphlets. 

2. Against parliamentary usage. 

1656 Burton Viary I. 207 Divers petitions were cast upon 
the table in a very confused way, and excepted unto..as 
anti-parliamentary. 

+Antiparliamentee'r. Os. [Cf. pamphlet- 
cer.) A writer or speaker against (the Long) 
Parliament. 

1643 Prynne Ofer. Gt. Sead Ep., Silenced the .. Tougues 
of inost Anti-Parliamenteers, ; ; 

Antipathetic (ntipapetik), @  [ad. as- 
sumed Gr. *dvrina@qrixds, f. avtimafe-ev to have 
an aversion (see next); ef. maOnrixds f. wade-ev.] 
IIaving an antipathy or constitutional aversion ; 
opposed in nature or disposition (¢0). 

1640 Canterbur. Setf-Conv, 95 The Scots humour .. is be- 
come naturally antipathetick to the masse. 1789 Bentuam 
Priuc. Legist, vi. § 35 Sympathetic and antipathetic sensi- 
bility are commonly stronger in her[the female]. 1831 AkNoLD 
in Stanley 4¢/¢ (1858) I. 250 Many .. are so antipathetic to 
it (cholera), that neither contagion nor infection will give it 
to them. 1865 Trottore Betton Est, xxv. 296 The whole 
place and everything about it was antipathetic toher. | 

Antipathe'tical. [f. as pree.+-au!.J Of 
antipathetie nature or tendeney. Const. Zo. 

1601 CornwWALLYEs £55, 11. Xxxviil. (1631) 143 Able to re- 
sist things Antipatheticall. 1656 CowLey Dazidets 1. (1669) 
38 wote, Serpents..being the creatures most antipathetical 
and terrible to humane nature. 1869 Lecky Zurof. Mor. 1. 
i, 18 Profoundly antipathetical to utilitarian morals. i 

Antipathe'tically, a/v. [f prec. + -LY7.] 
In an antipathetieal manner; with antipathy. 

1838 in Topp. 1882 Athenxum No. 2848. 673 Designed .. 
with care and somewhat antipathetically delineated, the 
lookers-on are but tame spectators. 

Antipathe'ticalness. “avc~°. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality or state of being anti- 
pathetical, or ‘of having a natural contrariety to 
anything.’ J. 

1731 in Baitty; whence in JoHNsoN, etc. ; 

ntipathic (xntipx pik), a. [ad. Fr. andi- 
pathique, f. antipathie ANTIPATHY : see -1c.] Of 
or belonging to antipathy; of contrary nature or 
eharaeter (¢0) ; sfec. in Jed. having or produeing 
the contrary symptoins. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 The antipathic [method]. .opposes 
contrary to contrary. 1866 J. Martineau £ss. I. 369 [These] 
were violently antipathic to those. 1868 W. Grec Li¢, § 
Soc. Fudgni, 24 They [Napoleon and Madame de Staél] were 
antipathic in their views. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Antipathic 
..also applied to palliative medicines. 

Antipathist (nti-papist). rave. [f. as AntI- 
PATH-IZE: see -IST.] One possessed by an anti- 
pathy or eonstitutional aversion; a natural enemy. 

1817 CoteripGe Sib. L eaves 11.281 Sole Positive of Night! 
Antipathist of Light. a1832 Bentuam Rationale Evid, 
Wks. 1843 VII. 115 On the part of the antipathist, the pro- 
fession of incredulity is but a pretence, 

t+Anti‘pathite. Ols. rarc—'. [See -1TE.] = prec. 

1627 FertHam Resolves u. vi. (1677) 274 As if nature had 
framed him an Antipathite to Virtue. 

Antipathize (&ntipapaiz), v. ?Ods. rare. [f. 
ANTIPATH-Y¥ +-IZE: the opposite of sys:pathize. 

1. intr, To feel the opposite ; to show contrariety 
of feeling or disposition. 

¢ 1633 T. Avams IVs. [11.157 (D.) That which antipathises 
against one thing sympathiseth with another. 1657 T. May 
Satyr. Puppy 18 Being moved to antipathize..by my pre- 
suming insolence, ; : : 

2. ¢rans. To render antipathetic, to affect with 
contrariety or hostility of feeling. 

1667 WatTeERuouse Fire Loud, 55 Had God antipathized 
and severed their conjunction, they had not done that com- 
plicated mischief. 1788 J. Wittiams Childr, Thespis (1792) 
115 As venomous reptiles antipathized gaze. 

Anti-pathi:zing, 7//. 2. ?Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] Having contrary feelings or dispositions, 

@ 1640 Jackson Ids. (1673) El. 522 Reconciliation of hos- 
tile and antipathizing natures. 

+ Anti‘pathous, 2. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. ANTI- 
PATH-¥ or Gr.dvtimad-ns (see next) +-o0us.J} Op- 
posed in nature or disposition ; antipathetie. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fr. 4 Plays in One (R.) In this anti- 
pathous extreme. 1618 — Q. Corinth i. i, As if she saw 
something antipathous Unto her virtuous life. 

Antipathy (&nti-papi). [ad. L. aztipathia, a. 
Gr. dvrimadeia, n. of state f. avriza6ys opposed in 
feeling, f. dvri against + 7a@os, maQe-, feeling. Cf. 
Fr. antipathic, in Cotgr. 1611.) 

+1. Contrariety of feeling, disposition, or nature 
(between persons or things) ; natural contrariety or 
incompatibility. The opposite of sympathy. Obs. 

1601 Hottann Pliny (1634) II. 430 The repugnancie and 
contrariety in nature which the Greeks call antipathie. 1605 
Saks. Lear u. ii. 93 No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Then I, and such a knaue. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 97 
When occult quality, and sympathy and antipathy were ad- 
mitted fur satisfactory explications of things. 

+b. Const. with a thing ; detween things. Oés. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny (1634) II. 227 Such a contrarietie in 
nature or Antipathie there is. . between them and this herb. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 983 The Sea Hare hath an Antipathy 
with the Lungs..and erodeth them. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. 
tx Arm, ix. § 2 (1669) 348/1 An Antipathy betwixt sinning 
and praying. 


ANTIPHLEBOTOMICAL. 


2. Fceling against, hostile fecling towards ; con- 
stitutional or settled aversion or dislike. 

1606 WARNER AZO, Jing. xiv. 1xxxii. 344 Were other Rankes 
not free of Publique-weales Antipathic, 1663 Butter //ud. 
1. 1, 208 A Sect, whose chief Devotion lies In odd perverse 
Antipathies ; In falling out with that or this, 1734 tr. Ao¢- 
tin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1.144 Mutual hatred and antipathy. 
1853 C. Bronté Villette viii. (1876) 67 ‘Fo attempt to touch 
her heart was the surest way to rouse her antipathy. 

b. Const. against, to; between persons. 

1618 Witner Nec J/abeo Wks. 1633, 517, | uo Antipath 
(as yeu have had Twixt me and any Creature God hath 
made, 1667 Primatr City 6 Count. Build. 28 A kind of 
Antipathy against the thriving of any but themselves. 1712 
Apnison Sect. No. 440 P 5 [faving the same Natural Az 
tipathy to a Pun, which some have to a Cat. 1858 Max 
Micrer CArps (1880) IL. xxvii. 324 A mutual antipathy be- 
tween the white and the black man. . 

3. concr. +a. That which is contrary in nature 
(obs.). b. The objeet of antipathy or settled dislike. 

16zz Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. iv. iii, To go 
Where all antipathies to comfort dwell. 1691 Norris /’ract, 

Disc, 205 Evil is the great antipathy of Human Nature.. 
her great and general Abhorrence. 1777 Suerinan Trip fo 
Scaré, x1. i, Men that may be called the beau’s antipathy, 
for they agree in nothing but walking upon two legs. 

+ Antipelargy. Oés. rare—°. [a. Fr. andi- 
Pelargre (Cotgr.),ad. med.L. andi pelargra,a. Gr. avtt- 
medapyia mutual love, f. teAapy-ds stork, a bird sup- 
posed to be peculiarly affectionate.] (See quot.) 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Antipelargy, the reciprocal love 
of children to their parents, or (more generally) any requital 
or mutual kindness. 1731 Bairey, Antipelargy, a mutual 
thankfulness or requital ofa benefit; but especially a child’s 
nourishing a parent in old age. 

Antipendium, incorr. form of ANTEPENDIUM. 

Antiperiodic (ntipieridik), @ Aled. 
[AnNTI- 3.] Destroying the periodicity of diseases 
that run a typical course. 

1861 Hurme Moguin-Tandon u. v. ii. 286 The poison of 
the Arachnida. .is at other times anti-periodic. 

| Antiperista‘Isis. ys. [mod.L., fi next, 
on Gr. analogies.} Antiperistaltic aetion. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 342/1 An abnormal anti- 
peristalsis, by which they [i.e. the contents of the intestine] 
are propelled backwards towards the stomach. 

Antiperistaltic (<:nti,periste'ltik), 2. Phys. 
[ANTI- 3.] Contrary to peristaltie motion ; acting 
upwards. (See quot.) 

1706 Pritts, Antipertstaltick Motion, an irregular Mo- 
tion of the guts. 1727 51 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., As the peri- 
staltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of two intestines 
from above, downwards; the antiperistaltic motion is their 
contraction from below, upwards. @ 1845 Syp. Smitu Plyamley 
Lett. ix, They are nauseous, antiperistaltic, and emetical. 

|| Antiperistasis (a:nti,péri'stasis). arch. [1.., 
a, Gr. dvrimepiorans, f. dvti against + mepiatacis 
a standing round, cireumstance.] Opposition or 
eontrast of cireumstanees; the foree of eontrast or 
eontrariness ; resistance or reaction rouscd against 
any aetion, 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. ii. (1633) 29 Tis doubtless 
this Antiperistasis (Bear with the word, I hold it not amiss). 
1640 Futcer Joseph's Coat (1867) 29 Having their penury 
doubled by the antiperistasis of others plenty. @1703 Bur- 
Kitt Ou N. 7. 2 Cor. iv. 16 The cold blasts of persecution. . 
did, by a spiritual antiperistasis, increase the heat of grace 
within, 1837 Macautay Bacon, Ess. 1. 410/2 He tells us, 
that in physics the energy with which a principle acts is 
often increased by the antiperistasis of its opposite. 

A-ntiperistattic, -al, 2. rare. [f. prec., on 
Gr. analogies; see -Ic,-AL.] Of the nature of anti- 
peristasis; contrary or in opposition to its sur- 
roundings, heightened by foree of contrast. 

1601 CornwaLiyrs /'ss. 11. xlv. (1631) 247 For in reason and 
discourse. .there is more then an Antiperistaticall Vertue. 
1652 Urguuart Jewel Wks. 1834, 289 The antiperistatick 
faculty of a fountain or spring-well in the summer season, 
whose nature is to be the colder within itself the greater cir- 
cumobresistance of heat be in the aire which surrounds it. 

Antiperistatically, a/v. rare. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In an antiperistatic fashion; by force of 
eontrast or eontrariness. 

1635 T. Avams £.xf. 2 Pet, ii. 22 Like snow or ice in a 
vault or deep pit which antiperist[at}ically waxeth cold for 
the neighbouring heat. 

+ Antiperiste:ze, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. AN- 
TIPERISTASIS, for -s¢ase or -stasize.] To strengthen 
by the force of contrast or eontrariness. 

160z J. Davirs Mirune tu Mod. 15 (D.) Anteperistezing hir 
pow’rs with grace. 

gee rlential (centi,pestilenfal), 2. and 
5b, Med. [ANTI- 3.] A. adj. Of use against the 
plague and similar epidemics. B. sé. (se. medicine’. 

1683 Phil. Trans, XIII. 104 Rare Antipestilentials, exce!- 
lent Oyles, Liquors, etc. 1722 De Foe Plague Wks. V. 23 
Antipestilential pills. 1943 tr. Hfetster’s Surg. 202 Certain 
hot Spirits or Waters, dignified with the Title of .. Anti- 
pestilential. ; 

Antipetalous (entipe'tilas), 2. Bol. [f. Gr. 
dv7i opposite + 7é7aA-or petal + -ovs.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Texrt-bk. vi. § 2.178 Autipetalous, those 
stamens which stand before petals, whether adnate or free. 

Antipharmic (cnti,fasmik), @. Wed. [f- ASTI 
3+Gr. ¢dppax-ov poison: sce ALEXIPHARMIC.] 
Antidotal, alexipharmie. _ 1853 in Marne £xf. Lex. 

Antiphleboto'mical, <. [A»T!- 3.] Opposed 
to phlebotomy or bleeding. 
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ANTIPHLOGISTIAN. 


1845 Forp Handbh, Spain I. 775 In rude and antiphle- 
botomical health, 

Antiphlogistian (z:ntiflodzistian), a. and 
sb. [f. ANTIPHLOGIST-ON +-1AN. See ANTI- 3 ] 

A. adj. Opposed to the theory of ‘ phlogiston,’ 

or the existence of an element of pure fire. B. sd. 
An opponent of this theory. 
_ 1788 Priesttey in Pail. Trans, LX XIX. 15 Sulphur is 
not that simple substance which the antiphlogistians sup- 
pose. 1791 W. NicHotson Chew, 185 The antiphlogistian 
philosophers. 1795 — Dict. Chenz. 11. 642 The antiphlogis- 
tian theory. 1805 Zdiz, Rev, V1. 102 The antiphlogistians 
have nothing to dread. 

Antiphlogistic (nti flodzistik), a. and sé. 
[f. as prec. +-Ic; cf. phlogéstic.] A. adj. 

L. =prec. adj. 

1788 Priestiey in Phil, Trans. LXXVIII. 156 They can- 
not be simple substances, as the antiphlogistic theory makes 
them to be. ¢1865 J. WyLpe in C7rc. Sc. I. 88/2 His new 
theory of combustion, the Antiphlogistic. 

2. Aled. Counteracting or reducing inflammation. 

1769 Bucuan Dom, Med. xliii. (1826) 184 The plethoric state 
of the patient. .led to the employment of the antiphlogistic 
..treatment. 1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 471 The disease is. .to be 
treated by topical remedies and the antiphlogistic plan. 1877 
Roperts Handbk. Med. 1.219 All antiphlogistic remedies 
are to be deprecated. ; 

b. fig. Allaying excitement. rare. 

1840 Hoop Avlmansegg cxxxvi, None more needsa Mat- 
thew to preach, A cooling antiphlogistic speech. : 

B. so. A medicinal agent allaying inflammation. 

1744 BERKELEY Siris 59 (T.) A powerful antiphlogistick, 
and preservative against corruption and infection. 1875 
H. Woop Therap. (1879) 50 As an antiphlogistic, nitrate of 
silver acts .. as an astringent. 

Antiphlogiston (z:nti,flodgistgn), attr7d. 
comb. [ANTI- 4 + PHLOGIST-ON (Gr. pAoy:oréy burnt, 
f. proy!(-ew to set on fire, f. pAdy-a flame).] = ANTI- 
PHLOGISTIAN a. 

1859 G. Witson £. Forbes iv. 117 The partisans of the 
phlogiston and the antiphlogiston camp. 

Antiphon (zntifon). Also 6-8 antiphone. 
[a. Fr. azetiphone, orad. med.L. axtiphona, an adapt- 
ation as a sb. fem. sing. of Gr. 7a dvripwva sb. 
(prop. adj.) neut. pl., musical accords, things 
‘sounding in response,’ of which the sing. 76 dy7i- 
g~wvov is used by Aristotle for ‘an accord in the 
octave’; f.dv7i in return + -@wyvos sounding, f. pwry 
vocal sound. Azéiphon is thus a re-adaptation of 
the word which in earlier times became ANTHEM, 
after the latter had lost its etymological sense.] 

1. A versicle or sentence sung by one choir in 
response to another. 

«1652 J. SmitH Se/, Disc. iv. 123 The responsals or anti- 
phons wherein each of them catcheth at the other’s part, 
and keeps time with it. 1661 T. F. S. (¢étd7) A Manual of 
Prayers and Litanies, Hymns with Antiphones. 1859 JEPH- 
son Brittany xvi. 269 The antiphons were sung by the choir- 
boys alone, ef 

2. A composition, in prose or verse, consistiny 
of verses or passages sung alternately by two choirs 
in worship ;= ANTHEM in the original sense, but 
passing also early into the modern sense of azthem. 

¢1g00 Consecr. Nuns in Maskell Afon. II. 318 Syngeng 
all together thys antiphone: Axctlla Christi sui. 1626 
Donne Serm. iv. 38 The whole Quire .. may joyne with old 
Simeon in this Antiphon, Wace Dimittis. 1635 PacitT 
Christianogr, 1. ii. (1636) 70 In a certaine Antiphone or 
Hymn. 1876 Green Short Hist. 1. § 6. (1881) 52 ‘Tones which 
the excited ears around frame into a joyous antiphon. 

3. techn. ‘A short piece of plain-song introduced 
before a psalm or canticle, to the Tone of which 
it corresponds, while the words are selected so as 
specially to illustrate and enforce the evangelical 
or prophetic meaning of the text.’ Hclmore in 
Grove Afus. Dict. 1879. 

1775 T. Warton Eng, Poetry 11. 56(T.) A sort of office. . 
consisting of an antiphone, versicle, response and collect. 

4. traizsf. A response, answer. 

1651 Kelzq. Wotton. 376(1.) The great synod of Protestant 
ambassadors that are to meet at Hamborough, which to me 
sounds like an antiphone to the other malign conjunctions 
at Colen. 1880 Mrs. Witney Odd or Even xxi. 228 A 
curious, fine ring in his tone, the antiphon, perhaps, to the 
clear, sweet pride that had been in Frances. 

Antiphonal (&nti-fonal), a. and sé. [a. OFr. 
anliphonal, ad. *med.L. antiphdndlis: see ANTI- 
PHON and -AL.] A. adj. 


1. Of the nature of an antiphon; sung alternately. 

1719 Bincuam Orig. Eccles. V. xin. x. 336 By way of anti- 
phonal or alternate Melody, zd. II. 111 (T.) Antiphonal 
singing was first brought into the church of Milan. 1859 
Sat, Rev. 2 July 16 The antiphonal effect of the double 
choruses. .in ‘Thy right hand, O Lord.’ 

2. Responsive in sound, or (¢azzsf.) other effect. 

1848-Mariotri /faly I. i. 121 A peal of the organ is anti- 
phonal to a flourish of trumpets. 1868 Swinsurne “ss. & 
Stud. 373 The dim floor-work in front. .is antiphonal to the 
wealth of water beyond. 

B. sé. An antiphonal collection; an antiphonary. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oon. 1/572 [Warham] left all his... Led- 
gers, Grayles and Antiphonals to Wykehain Coll. 1872 
Years Tech. [7ist. Comm. 379 The missals and antiphonals 
placed in churches eeniaecd magnificent exteriors. 


Anti-‘phonally, av. [f. pree.+-LY2.] In an 
antiphonal manner, with responsive voices. 
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1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The Greeks have a method 
of singing Antiphonally. 1865 Reader 19 Aug. 214 A ‘ dia- 
logue chorus’ where the two bodies of damsels answer each 
other antiphonally in successive couplets. 1876 M. Davies 
Unorth, Lond.202 A hymn wassung antiphonally, the singers 
left inside taking one verse, and those outside the other. 

+Antiphonar. Ods. [ad. Fr. antiphonaire, 
later ad, L. antiphdnadrium: see ANTIPHONER.] 
= ANTIPHONER, ANTIPHONARY. 

[Not in Jounson 1755.) 1765 Burn Eccles. Law (T.) The 
antiphonar is that book which containeth the invitatories, 
responsories, verses, collects, and whatever is said or sung 
in the quire, called the seven hours or breviary. ’ 

Antiphonary (nti‘fonari), [ad. med.L. axti- 
phonari-um, f.antiphona: sce ANTIPHON and -ARY. 
The earlier word was ANTIPHONER.] A book con- 


taining a set or collection of antiphons. 

[1295 Visit. Dean Radulphus in Dugdale (ist. St. Paul’s 
(1668) 217 Antiphonarium Albrici est in duobus Voluminibus.] 
1681 Biount Glossogr., Antiphonary, a book containing the 
antiphons and versicles sung by churchmen in the quire. 
a1789 Burney //ist. AZus. ed. 2) III. i. 9 This year all 
antiphonaries. .were called in and destroyed. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany viii. 105 An ugly reading-desk, with a great dogs- 
eared antiphonary lying open upon it. 1879 RocksrTro in 
Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 615 ‘This celebrated Antiphonary [of 
St. Gregory] was all but unanimously accepted. 

Antiphoner (nti -fono1). [a. OF r. aztiphonier, 
f. med.L. antiphondrium ; see ANTIPHONAR,-ARY.] 
= ANTIPHONARY. 

1370 Wyciir English Works (1879) 194 Multitude of 
nhewe costy portos, antifeners, graielis, & alle opere bokis. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Prioresses T. 67 He O alma redemptoris 
herde synge, As children lerned her antiphonere. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 144/1 The anthyphoner on whyche he 
lerned them is yet there. 1570 Grinpat Rev. (1843) 135 
That antiphoners, mass books. .be utterly defaced, rent, and 
abolished. 1727-51 CuamBers Cycd. s.v. Antiphony, Among 
the number of ecclesiastical books formerly used..we meet 
with antiphoners or antiphonaries. 1823 Scotr Pever?/202 
Proper priest's trappings—antiphoners, missals, and copes. 

Antiphonetic (z:ntifone'tik), a. rare—'. Ff. 
Gr. dvripwy-os (see ANTIPHON) after Gr. pwvnrix-os 
PHONETIC.] 


1. Answering or matching in sound. 

1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. 71 Moore and Tom Campbell 
themselves admit ‘spinach’ Is perfectly antiphonetic to 
‘Greenwich.’ 

2. Contrary or opposed to phonetic speiling. 

Antiphonice (entifynik), 2. rare. [f. Gr. dvri- 
gwv-os +-1C.] Antiphonal, mutually responsive. 

1847 Baruam Jigol. Leg. (1877) 401 The knight and the 
maiden had rung their antiphonic changes on her fine 
qualities. 

+ Antipho-nical, a. Ods. vare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ICAL.] = ANTIPHONAL. 

1710 WHEATELY Com, Prayer 161 (T.) They sung in an 
antiphonical way. 

Antipho'nically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
an antiphonic or antiphonal manner; antiphonally. 

1846 Maskett Alox, Rit. 1. Introd. 34 Portions of the ser- 
vices .,sung..antiphonically. 1851 QO. Rev. No. 177. 237 
The singers, for their own ease, sang them antiphonically. 

Antiphony (&nti-foni). [f. Gr. dv7ipwv-os (see 
ANTIPHON)+-Y, as if repr. a Gr. *dv7ipwvia, like 
ouppovia SYMPHONY.) 

The words axztiphon and antiphony, are very indistinctly 
separated in use. It would be better to use az/iphox of the 
actual responses, or alternately sung verses ; and aztiphony, 
in form an abstract sb. like syszphony, euphony, of anti- 
phonal composition, arrangement, or effect, and concretely 
of an antiphonal composition or anthem. 

1. Opposition of sound ; or harmony thereby pro- 
duced. 

1603 HotLtanp Plutarch 186 (R.) The harmony of music 
hath symphony by antiphony (that is to say) the accord 
ariseth from discord. @ 1789 Burney /Yést. AZus. 1. 137 (Jop.) 
Antiphony is more agreeable than homophony. 1868 Cuam- 
BERS Ezcycl. 1. 297 Antiphony, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to aspecies of musical accompaniment in the octave, 
by instruments or voices, in opposition to that executed in 
unison, which they called Hosnophony. 

2. A musical response; a responsive musical 
utterance, the answer made by one voice or choir 
to another. = ANTIPHON I. 

1592 tr. Funius on Rev. xix. 3 The song of the Antiphonie 
or response. 1637 Jackson Creed Wks. VI. 83 The anti- 
phony unto it would have been ‘ No evil can come upon us.’ 
1751 Cuampers Cycl., Antiphony, the answer made by one 
choir to another, when the psalm or anthem is sung be- 
tween two.- 1849 Dre Quincey Mail-coach in Afise. 11. 311 
One after another, like the antiphonies in the choral service. 

3. Alternate singing or chanting by a choir divided 
into two parts; antiphonal singing. Also fg. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Antiphony differs from re- 
sponsoriuim, in that in this latter the verse is only spoke by 
one person, whereas in the former the verses are sung by 
the two choirs alternately. 1782 PriestLeEy Corrupt. Chr. 
II, vit. 122 Singing by antiphony or anthem. 1847 Mrs. 
Browninc in Blackw, Mag. LXI. 555 Life answering life 
across the vast profound In full antiphony. 1883 A thenzum 
30 June 836/1 ‘ Israel in Egypt’. . depends so largely.. upon 
the antiphony of double choruses. 

4. concr. A composition in prose or verse, con- 
sisting of verscs sung alternately by two choirs in 
worship ;= ANTIPHON 2, 

1868 CuampBers Excycl. 1. 297 The dividing of the anti. 
phonies into verses, with rules regarding the same, is at- 
tributed to Pope Cazlestin in 432. 

+5, =ANTIPHON 3. Obs. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 


: ANTIPODES. 


G. transf. A response or echo. 

1657 Trarp Comm, Esth. viii. 15 The joyful Jews then 
by way of antiphony answer. 1714 SHaFress. Charac. III. 
300 ‘The eccho or antiphony, which these elegant exclaimers 
hope ..to draw necessarily from their audience. 1841 
De Quincey Rhet, Wks. XI. 45 It is not..any such bravura, 
that will make a fit antiphony to this sublime rapture. 

| Antiphrasis (&ntifrasis). Axet. [L., a. Gr. 
cvTippaats, f, dvtippag-ew to express by the oppo- 
site.] A figure of speech by which words are used 
in a sense opposite to their proper meaning. 

_ 1533 More Dedell. Salem vy. Wks. 1557, 939/1 The fygure of 
ironye orantiphrasis. 1589 PutrennaM Exg, Poeste 201 Anti- 
phrasis or the Broad floute as. .to[say to]a Negro. .In good 
sooth ye are a faire one, 1650 CromweLt Left. & SZ. (Carlyle) 
(1857) li, rr0 You are pastors, but it is by an antiphrasis, a 
minime pascendo, 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc.H ist.(1827V I1.xvit, 
i. 364 He was by antiphrasis surnamed Philopater. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exp.\v.(1856) 33 It was a bold antiphrasis that gave 
such a vernal title [Greenland] to this birth-place of icebergs. 

Antiphrastic (enti)fre'stik), a. [ad. Gr. dvre- 
gpaortk-ds, f. as prec.] Of or pertaining to anti- 
phrasis; opposed to the ordinary meaning. 

1640 Canterbur. Self-Conv. Postscr. 3 Things are not al- 
wayes correspondent to their names; Etymologies are 
sometimes antiphrastick. 1683 E. Hooker /’vef. Pordage’s 
Myst. Div, 18 An Anti-phrastic and Anti-Christian .. Age. 

+ Antiphra‘stical, az. Ods.—°. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Antiphrastical, that hath or gives 
a contrary meaning to words. 

Antiphra:stically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In an antiphrastic manner. 

1633 Be. Morton Discharge 206 (T.) In his (antiphrastically 
so called) Sober Reckoning. 1657 G. StarKey Hedmont's 
Vind. 249 Medicines..which deserve that name, and are 
not Ironically, or Antiphrastically named so. 1731 BaiLey, 
Axntiphrastically, by way of Antiphrasis. 1818 in Topp. 

Antiphthisic (entijti-zik), a. and sd. Aled. 
[ANTI- 3.] A. adj. Tending to check phthisis 
or consumption. B. sb. [sc. medicine.] 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

+ Antiphthi'sical, 2. Aled. Obs.=prec. 

1719 Glossogr, Nova, Antiphthisical Medicines, such as 
withstand Consumption or Phthisick. 

Antiplastic (nti:plestik), a Ald. [f. ANTI- 
3+ mAagtik-ds plastic, f. mrAdoo-ev to form.) ‘Un- 
favourable to the process of healing or of granula- 
tion’ (Mayne); ‘also applied to medicines which 
impoverish the blood.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antipleuritic (:nti,pluri‘tik), z.and sd. Afed. 
[f. ANTI- 3 +7Aevpizix-ds suffering from mAeupizis 
pleurisy, f. rAevpa ribs.] A. aa7, Of use against 
pleurisy. B. sé. [sc. medicine, application.] 

1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 88 A good Sudorifick, and 
Antipleuritick. 1736 Bawry Housh. Dict., Burdock..is ac- 
counted a Diaphoretick and an Antipleuretick. 

Antipodagric (z:ntijpodegrik), a. and sé. 
Med. [f. ANTI- 3 +Gr. modaypix-ds gouty, f. robaypa 
gout.] A. adj. Of use against gout. B. sd. 
[sc. medicine, application. ] 

1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 198 There is also prepar’d 
from it an excellent antipodagrick Plaister. 1853 in Mayne. 

+ Antipoda‘grical, 2. Oéds.= prec. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 744 Some Anti-podagrical remedies. 
1682 Weekly Mem. 348 ‘The antipodagrical moxa of the 
Chineses. : 

Antipodal (éntipédal), a. 
+-aLl.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the antipodes ; situated on 
the opposite side of the globe. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 306 The Americans are 
Antipodall unto the Indians. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes. 
(1858) 46 The antipodal New Holland. 1877 Suietps Final 
Philos. 163 The Irish St. Virgilius in the ninth century, 
dared to advocate the theory of antipodal races. é 

2. /ransf. Diametrically opposite (¢o anything). 

1664 H. More Alyst. Ixig. iv. 10 So horrid and diabolical 
and so antipodal to both the Person and Spirit of Christ. 
1846 Hawtuorne AZosses 1. xii. (1864) 251 There was no- 
thing so antipodal to his nature as this man’s cold, unima- 
ginative sagacity. 1874 BiackieE Sedf-Cu/t. 70 Two such 
antipodal characters as Coleridge and Thomas Carlyle. 

Antipodeal, a. rave. Erroneous form of prec. 

1881 Cheg. Career 63 A true tale of antipodeal vicissitudes, 

Antipodean (&nti:pédran), a. [irreg. f. ANTI- 
PODE-S +-AN ; perh. after Zzofean, but not ana- 
logous, a better form being the obs. ANTIPODIAN.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the opposite side of the 
world ; es. Australasian. 

1861 Sata Twice round Clock 35 Antipodean legislators 
havearetreshment room they call ‘ Bellaniy’s.’ 1877 Hearn 
Fern W, Introd. 4 The antipodeaa range of the Fern World. 

2. humorously, Having everything upside down. 
“x852 Dickens Bleak H. (1853) 621 A kind of Antipodean 
lumber room, full of old chairs and tables, upside down. 

3. fig. Of or pertaining to dircct opposition ; 
diametrically opposed (Zo). 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Summ., All the medicines of the 
shops in Antipodzan position to’our bodies. 1841 Hor. 
Smitu Aoneyed Max 1. ii. 32 We were Antipodean in all 
our tastes. 1881 Scribu. Month. XXII. 97 The writer who 
. . is most antipodean to Mr. Carlyle. 


Antipodes (&nti:pédiz), sd. pl. [a. L. anti- 
podes, a, Gr. (oi) dvzinodes (in sense 1 below), 
pl. of dvziwous having the feet opposite, f. dvrt 
opposite + movs foot (whence also a sing. ANTIPOS). 


[f. ANTIPOD-ES 


ANTIPODIAN. 


Formerly (quite regularly) three syllables, av-27- 
pode)s, and hence having a sing. antipod, -pode 
(ef. apod, apode, decapod), still in use in certain 
senses ; ef. Kr. antipode, -s.] 

+1. Those who dwell directly opposite to each 
other on the globe, so that the soles of their feet 
are as it were planted against each other; esf. those 
who oceupy this position in regard to us. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lii. (1495) 506 Yonde in 
Ethiopia ben the Antipodes, men that aie theyr fete 
ayenst our fete. 1556 Recorpr Cast. Anozvl, 93 People.. 
called of the Greeks and Latines also avréxodes, Antipodes, 
as you might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. Ven. v. 1.127 We should hold day with the 
Antipodes, If you would walke in absence of the sunne. 
1682 in PAil. Collect, X11. 18: These Antipodes.. in- 
deavoured to begin a truck or Merchandize with the Yacht. 
1788 V. Knox HWrnter Even, 1.1, vii. 275 Men, placed as 
the Antipodes are represented, 1837 WHeweE Lt //ést, /1- 
duct, Sc. (1857) I. 195 ‘The existence ot Antipodes, or persons 
inhabiting the opposite side of the globe. 

+2. fig. Those who in any way resemble the 
dwellers on the opposite side of the globe. Ods. 

1605 Bacon 4dzv. Learv.t. 9 He will neuer be one of the 
Antipodes, to tread opposite to the present world. x611 
A. Starrorp .Viobe To Reader, My soul is an antipode, and 
treads opposite to the present world. 1642 FuLLerR //oly & 
Prof, St. \. 1i. 32 Christians were forced to be Antipodes to 
other men, so that when it was night with others, it was day 
with them. 1688 in De Foe J/em. Ch. Scott wv. 99 Anti- 
podes to all Mankind, Enemies to Government. 

3. Places on the surfaces of the earth directly 
opposite to each other, or the place which is di- 
rectly opposite to another ; esf. the region direetly 
opposite to our own. 

1549 Compl. Scott. vi. 50 The place that is direct contrar 
til our zenyth is callit antipodes, /é/¢. 51 Lactantius firmieu 
..scoriis the mathematiciens that effermis antipodos. 1599 
Snaks, M/uch Ado 1. i. 273, Iwill goe on the slightest arrand 
now to the Antypodes. 1642 Howe Lt for. /rav. (Arb.) 33 
. From the remotest parts of the Earth..yea from the very 
Antipods. 1879 WaLLace slustraé, i. 4 New Zealand, al- 
most the antipodes of Britain, 

4. transf. ‘The exaet opposite of a person or 
thing. (In this sense the sing. av¢/fode is still used.) 

1641 Lp, Dicsy art. Sp. 19 Jan. 15 Would not one sweare 
that this were the Antipodes to the other? a1667 CowLey 
Avarice Wks. 1710 I. 754 Having nothing, he has all: 
This is just his Antipode, who, having all things, yet has 
nothing. 1682 Sir ‘I’. Browne Chr. Jor. (1756) 32 Fools. . 
are antipodes unto the wise. 1792 Burns Let. Wks. (Globe 
ed.) 504 That antipode of folly ..the wise and witty Willie 
Nicol. x809 Knox & Jess Corv. I. 515, I soberly believe, 
that selfishness is the very antipode of self-love. 1863 Mrs. 
Crarke Shaks, Char. v. 120 lago is the direct antipodes to 
Michael Cassio. 1867 G. MacponaLp A lec Forbes xviii. 77 
Forbes he hated, for he was the very antipode to. . himself. 

b. phir. At antipodes: in direct opposition. 

1868 Lessons Mid. Age232 When you feel that you are at 
antipodes with a man on almost all points. 
oi 5. As ady. (orig. sb. in apposition) in phrases 
like 70 wath antipodes to. Obs. 

1643 Char. O.rf. Incend.in Mart, Misc. (1745) Ve 474/2 The 
Man lives towards the Sun-setting, treads Antipodes of late 
to Victory, 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. vii. 236 Two Vessels, 
placed there, Antipodes to each other. 1718 PENN Tracts 
Wks. I, 493 He walkt Antipodes to the Genius of that Age. 

+ Antipo'dian, ¢. Os. rare—?. [f. ANTIPOD-ES 
+-1AN (ct. Phanices, Phenictan).) = ANTIPODEAN. 

1640 Brome AxtiZ, 231 Hurried my Soule to the Anti- 
podian strand. 

Antipodic (ntipg dik), a. rare—', [f. AntI- 
POD-ES + -IC.] = ANTIPODAL. 

1881 Ruskin Bible of Amiens, Some antithetic, antipathic, 
or antipodic point in the opposite hemisphere. 

Antipodist (énti-pddist), sé. and a. [f. ANTI- 
POD-ES + IST. ] A. sb. A believer in the anti- 
podes (at a time when the belief was heresy). 

1866 dl thenzum 21 Apr. 532/2 Some maintain that the an- 
tipodist was a different person from the canonized bishop. 

B. adj. = ANTIPODAL. 

1844 Moztey Arnold in Ess, (1878) 11. 52 A system like 
his was bound to..thrust out such an antipodist one. 

+ Anti‘podite. Ods. rave. [f. as pree.+-ITE; 
ef. sybar-ive.] An inhabitant of the antipodes. 

1620 MELTON A1stro/, 28 ‘Those that in a peruerse order... 
making the Day night. .liue. .like true Antipodites. /déd. 29 
Vhe Antipodites haue their feete downwards..and their 
heads upwards as well as wee. 

Antipole (2"ntipsu:l), [Axmi- 2.] The oppo- 

site pole. jig. The direet opposite. 
_ 1822 De Quincey Cou/ (1862) 138 That determined plural- 
ist and intense antipole of all possible sinecurists. 1876 
Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. v. xl. 372 That antipole of all en- 
thusiasm called ‘a man of the world.’ 

Antipolemist (cnti,pplimist). rare—. [f. 
AytI- 6+Gr. méAep-os war, wokepeot-qs warrior.] 
A professed opponent of war. 

1817 Coteripce Siog. Lét. 82 Sundry philanthropists and 
anti-polemists, 

Antipoli‘tical, a. rere—'. [AntI- 3.]  Op- 
posed to sound politieal prineiples ; impolitic. 

1791 T. Paixe Rights AM. (ed. 4) 82 Let Mr. Burke cons 
tinue to preach his antipolitical doctrine of Church and State. 

+ Antipolliges, sd. f/. Obs. [app. f. ANTI- 7 + 
poll-ére to be powerful, on some erroneous analogy.] 
?Opposing forees. 

1652 GaLLe Magastrom. 206 There are antipolliges, or 
occult qualities of actives and passives. 
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Antipope (ce ntijpéup). Also 6-7 antipape. 
[orig. a. Ir. azdipape, ad. med.L. antipapa, formed 
on the analogy ofantichristus. In 17th e. assimi- 
lated to fofe.} A pope elceted in opposition to 
one held to be canonically chosen ; sfec. applted 
to those who resided at Avignon during ‘the great 
schism ofthe West.’ (So called by adversaries; to 
those who upheld his claims he was the real pope.) 

[c1236 RoGer or WENDovER Chron. (1841) IL. 194 Scisma 
orta est Roma: propter Gelasium antipapam.] 1579 Futkr 
Cae Sanders 570 Interruption .. by meanes of .. Schisines 
and Antipapes. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Pret. 1x. vi. 31 He 
sould forsake Pope Alexander,and ioyne with the Emperour, 
and Antipape. 1670 G.I. //ist. Cardinads 1. 1.52, Nova- 
tianus the Roman was by faction created Antipope. 1781 
Gipson Decl. § F. lvi. IT. 378 The antipope, Clement the 
third, was consecrated in the Lateran. 1855 Mitman Lat, 
Chr, vi. iil. (1864) ILL. 454 Pope and Antipope waited their 
doom from the princes of the world. 

Antipophora, obs. form of ANTHYPOPUORA. 

Antipopular (cntipg pias), a. [AxtI- 3.] 
Adverse to the people, or popular cause. 

1815 W. Taytor in Aux, Rev, 111. 303 The constituttonal 
laws passed during the present reign.. are innovations, in 
an anti-popular direction. 1837 Lytton Athens 1). 282 Ser- 
vile generosity common to an anti-popular party. 

Aunti-porch, obs. f. ANTE-PORCII: Sec ANTE- A 1. 

+Antipos. Oés. [ad. Gr. dvtimous, the regular 
Roman transliteration of whieh is ax¢épzs.] One 
diametrically opposed: see ANTIPODES 4. 

163: Bratuwair IWhimztes 115 A Zealous Brother .. is an 
antipos to all church governnient. 

+Antipose, v. Obs. rare—'. [hybrid f. AnTI- A 
+ -POSE (ef. affose).] To set in opposition. 

1631 Hrywoop £xgl, Eliz, (1641) 7 The Pope sought by 
all means to antipose their opinions. 

+Antipra‘ctise, v. Ods. [f. Anti- A.] To 
praetise on the other side, practise the opposite. 

@1670 Hackxet Ads, Welliams 1. 95 (D.) Seldom anything 
but severity will make them anti-practise. 

+ Antipresulist. Ods. rare—'. [f. Anti. 6 
+L. preset president, superintendent, in mod.L. 
‘bishop’ +-18T.] One opposed to the government 
of the Church by bishops. 

1640 Br, Hatt Zfisc. 11. $18. 190 Howsoever it pleaseth 


our Anti-presulists to sleight the practice and judgement 
of all Churches. 


+ Antipro‘babilism. Ods.—° [Anri- 8.] The 
doctrine or system of those who hold it unlawful 
to follow the more probable opinion in preference 
to the less probable one. 


1753 CuambBers Cyc. Supp. s.v., F. Gisbert has a treatise 
express in favour of Antiprobabilism. 


ntipruritic (cutipruritik), @. Med. [f. 
AntI- 3+L. pruritis itching +-1c.] Tending to 
relieve itehing. 

1876 Dutrinc Dis. Skin 92 Carbolic acid is the most valu- 
able of antipruritic remedies. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antipsoric (xntipsgtik), a. and sb, Aled. [f. 
ANTI- 3+Gr. Yawpa itch, yYwpix-ds of the itch.] 
A. adj. Tending to prevent or cure the itch. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, application.) 3853 in Mayne. 

| Antipto'sis. Gram. Obs. [med.L., a. Gr. 
avrinrwois, f. avri in exchange +ard@ois falling, 
ease.] The use of one ease for another. 

1657 J. Smitu Alyst. Rhet. 192 Antiptosis..the putting of 
one case foranother. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 186°O xupsos 
Hou Kai 6 cds uov..In these words there is..an antiptosis, 
thenominative case used for the vocative. 1751 in CHAMBERS. 


Antipyic (cnti,pairik), 2. and sé, A/ed. [ad. Fr. 
antipyique, f. Gr. dvri (ANTI- 3)+7vov pus, matter: 
see -I¢c.] A. adj. Tending to prevent suppuration. 
B. sd. (sc. medicine, application.) 1853 in Mayne. 

Antipyretic (c:ntipiretik), a. and sb. Jed. 
(f Anri- 3+ Gr. muperds fever; ef. Ayretic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or allay fever. 
B. sé. (se. medicine.) 

1681 tr. Willis, Rem, Aled. Whs., Antipyreticks, medicines 
against burning feavers. 1719 in G/ossogr. Nowa. 1875 H.Woopv 
Therap. (1879) 74 All antipyretic remedies appear to act 


more strongly on children. /ésd. 74 Lieberineister. .has given 
some ten thousand doses of quinine as an antipyretic. 


Antipyrotic (entipirptik), a. and sb. Wed, 
[f. Anti- 3+ Gr. mupwrie-ds burning, f. mupd-av to 
burn, f. wup fire.] A. adj, Tending to prevent 
or heal burns. B. sé. Anything so used. 

1839 in Hoorer Jed, Dict. 1853 in Mavne £-xf, Lex. 

+ Antique‘rer. Ods. [f.next + -ER!.] One who 
puts a countcr-query. One whose opinions were 
expressed in the ‘Antiqueries on Master Prin’s 12 
questions,” 16.44. 

1645 Pacitr //eres. (1661) 257 Some of the most foolishly 


zealous [Quakers] have burnt their goods to prevent pride, 
which the Antiquzrers allow. 
[AnTI- 2.] A 


+ Amntiquery. Os. rare—', 
counter-question. 


1644 (¢z¢/e) Certain briefe Observations and * Antiquaries 
on Master Prin’s 12 questions about Church Government. 


Antiquarian (entijkweéorriin), 2. and sé. [f. 
L. antigudri-us (see ANTIQUARY) +-AX.] 
A. adj. 
1, Of or connected with the study of antiquities. 


ANTIQUATE. 


1771 Decaret in Phil, Trans. 1.X1. 150 The antiquarian 
vee of my subject. @1779 WakurrTon Let. No. 213(T.) 

ou say your antiquarian taste drew you thither, 1872 
Yeats Tech. //ist, Comm. 346 Vhe antiquarian treasures of 
the British Musenm. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. vi. 517 
The axe, as antiquarian researches show, was in use almost 
everywhere. ; 

2. Applicd to a large size of drawing-paper. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts UW. 497 Antiquarian [size of paper}, 
53 by 31. 1879 Sron Workshop Kects. 1 Antiquarian [paper], 
52 X 29 inches. ; ; 

B. sé. [he adj. used adso/.] One who studies 
or is foud of antiquities ; an antiquary. 

1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit. (1627)6, | referre the matter 
..to the Senate of Antiquarians, for to be decided, 1778 
doneeae in Boswell U1. 61 A mere Antiqnarian is a rugged 

cing. 1856 Max MUvLer Chips (1880) Il. xvi. 7 History 
.. appeals not only to the antiquarian, but to the heart of 
every man, 1872 Poet: Trad. Lanc, 220 A thorongh- 
going antiquarian would call this a Dniidical remain. 

Antiqua'rianism, [f pree. + -1s9.] The 
profession or pursuits of the antiquarian ; taste for, 
or devotion to, antiquities. 

21979 Waruurton Lett. No, 221(T.) I used to despise him 
for his antiquarianism. 1803 W. ‘l'avior in Az. Kev. 1. 4°9 
He views the earth, neither through the telescope of anti- 
quarianism, nor the microscope of topography. 1849 Free- 
MAN Archit, 4 The first phase of ecclesiology was simple 
antiquarianism. 

Antiquarianize (xntikwéorianaiz), v. colzog. 
[f. ANTIQUARIAN ; ef. dolantze, geotogize, etc.] To 
aet as an antiquary ; to ‘play the antiquary.” 

3828 Lyevt in Life I. ix. 222 Have geologised and anti- 
quarianised all day with much success. 1864 Sata in Temple 
Bar Jan,189 Won't be afraid 1 am not about to antiquarianize. 

Antiquarianly (xntikweorianli),adv. rare". 
(f ANTIQUARIAN +-LY¥2.] After the manner of 
an antiquarian. 

1972 H. WaLrote Lett. to C’tess Ossory (1848) I. 37, Lhave 
just reflected antiquarianly, that fale as ashes must be one 
of our most ancient proverbs and in use before coals. 

+ Antiqua‘rious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. anti- 
guarius (see ANTIQUARY)+0US.] Given to, or 
conneetced with, antiquarian studies. 

1606 WakNER 4/6. Eng. xiv. To Reader 331 Adde Stows 
late antiquarious Pen. 

+ Antiquarism, Obs. rare—'. [f. ANTIQUARY 

+ -ISM.] = ANTIQUARIANISM. 

1658 Sik T. Browne J//ydriot. iv. 41 Who were the Proe 
prietors of these Bones .. were a Question above Antiquarismi. 

|| Antiquarium (icntijkwéeridm). rare. [L., 
neut. of adj. azéigudrius (see next) ; cf. herbarium, 
and see -aARIUM.] A repository of antiquities. 

1881 Atheneum No. 2823. 747 It is rather an antiquarium 
containing chiefly statuettes and coins. 

Antiquary (cntikwari), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
antiquart-us of antiquity, f. arztigu-us; see AN- 
TIQUE and -aRY.] 

A. adj, Of antiquity; ancient ; antique. rare. 

1606 Suaks. Ty. §& Cr. 11. iii. 262 Here’s Nestor Instructed 
by the Antiquary times. 1877 Mrs. Outruant Carita INL 
xli, 190 Some kind of antiquary courtship. Fae 

B. sd. [the adj. used e//7ft., sc. ‘man,’ ‘thing.’] 
I. Of persons. 


+1. A man of great age, an ancient. Ods. rare. 

@1581 Campion “rst. /red. vi (1633) 24 Had it beene my 
chaunce..to meete and conferre with this noble Antiquarie 
[a man aged two thousand and forty one yeares). 1635 ay. 
‘Taytor (Water P.) Parry, He’s in these times fill’d with in- 
iquity, No antiquary, but antiquity; For his longevity’s of 
such extent, That he’s a living mortal monument. 

+2. An official custodian or reeorder of anti- 
quities. (Bestowed as a title by Henry VIII upon 
Leland.) Obs. 

1563 Grartron Chron. I. vir. (R.) The booke of the excel- 
lent antiquary John Leyland. x60x1 HoLianp Pérny (1634) 
IL. 493 Annius Fecialis (another antiquarie or heralt at armes 
of Rome). 1753 Cuampers Cyc, Sufp. s.v., Vhe University 
of Oxford have still their Antiquary, under the denomina- 
tion of custos archivorum, 1763 J. Brows Poetry & Mus. 
§ 8. 161 The approved Songs of he ancient Bards were pre- 
served in the Custody of the King’s Antiquary. 

3. A student (usually a professed student), or 
collector, of antiquities. (Formerly used, in a wide 
sense, of a student of early history; now tending 
to be restricted to one who investigates the relics 
and monuments of the more recent past.) 

1586 THynne in Azmaa'v. Introd. 80 It hath beene some 
question amongst the best antiquaries of our age, that, etc. 
160z Warner Afb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 35: Our learned and 
studious Antiquarie Master Camden. 1762 H. WALPoLE 
Vertne’sAnecd. Paint. (1786) I. 134 We antiquaries, who hold 
everything worth preserving, merely because it has been pre- 
served. 1830 Hor, Switn Jt Trump, (1870) 28 Antiquary 
—too often a collector of valuables that are worth nothing, 
and a re-collector of all that Time has been glad to forget. 
1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann, (1863) I. iii. 86 Such evidences 
of primitive ages as have rewarded the researches of North 
ern antiquaries. 1882 (title of Magazine) The Antiquary. 

IT. Of things. 

+4.=Antic sé.1. Obs. rare. 

@ 1603 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elrs. 1. 378 Three bolles.. 
chased in the bottoms with antiquaries and fishes. 

+5. =ANTIQUITY. Obs. rare. : 

1592 Greene Groatsw, Wit 1 A Citie .. the name is not 
mentioned in the Antiquary, 1622 Woopat. Surg, Mate 
Wks. 1653, 235 Of the antiquary, the first inveuters, and 
worthinesse of the excellent Art of Alchymy. 


Antiquate (entijkwét), Af/.4. arch. [ad. L. 


ANTIQUATE. 


antiqguat-us, pa. pple. of aztigud-re to render old, 
f. antigu-us ANTIQUE.] Rendered or grown old; 
obsolete through age; ANTIQUATED. 

1537 ? Tinpae Exp. 1 Fohn Wks. 11.174 It was antiquate, 
and clean out ofknowledge. 1657 Tomuinson Renou’s Disp. 
517 It abates the antiquate belly-flux. 1706 De For Juve 
Div, xu. 274 Triumphant Vice grown antiquate and old. 
1875 B. Tayior Faust I. xxi. 188 Who, now, a work of mode- 
rate sense will read? Such works are held as antiquate and 
mossy. | . 

Antiquate (e-ntikwelt), v. [f. prec.: see -ATE.] 

1. To make old, or out of date ; to make obsolete; 
to abolish as out of date. 

(1596 SPENSER State of /red. 22 Now thorough change of 
time [they] are cleane antiquated. 1656 BLount Glossogr. To 
Reader, Every .. Sciolist being at liberty, as, to antiquate 
and decry the old, so to coin and innovate new words. 1678 
Marveti Growth Popery Wks. 1875 1V. 254 He (the Pope] 
antiquates the precepts of Christ. 1859 G, Witson &, 
Forbes iv. 106 Quickly-collected, yet trustworthy data, 
such as antiquated even modern text-books, with unheard-of 
rapidity. 

2. To bring into conformity with the manner of 
earlier times ; to make antique. 

1821 Edin, Rev. XXXV 492 Familiar contemplation of 
them has..enabled him to antiquate his feelings. 1825 
Scorr in Lockhart Life VIII. 152 To disguise and anti- 
quate as it were their names by spelling them after some 
quaint manner. . 

Antiquated (2ntijkweitéd), 44/7. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED ; replacing as pple. and adj. ANTIQUATE a.] 

1. Grown old, of long standing, inveterate. 

an7? Corton Esfernox u. vin. 384 Declaring he was sacri- 
fic'd to the Duke’s antiquated hatred to those of his 
Countrey. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 11. 229 The 
offspring of antiquated prejudices. 1833 I. Taytor Fava. 
Vili. 333 Prejudice and antiquated jealousy did not freely 
yield themselves up. 

2. Out of use by reason of age ; obsolete. 

1623 B. Jonson in Shaks. C. Praise 149 Neat Terence, 
witty Plautus now not please ; But antiquated and deserted 
lye. @ 1695 Mra. Hariraxin Col2. Poems 11705) 141 Reviving 
antiquated Laws. 1861 StanLey Last. Ch. i. (1869) 39 The 
languages by the lapse of years have become antiquated. 

3. So old as to be unworthy to survive; obso- 
lescent. (Often contemptuously = ‘old-world.’) 

1692 BENTLEY Boyle Lect. iii. 106 Deride and explode the 
antiquated Folly. 1741 Richarpson Pamela (1824) I. xxvi. 
41 No more, no more, said he, of these antiquated topics. 
1860 MotLey Verher/. I. i. 5 The world had become tired of 
the antiquated delusion of a papal supremacy. 

4, Old-fashioned, whether as surviving from, or 
as imitating, earlier usage. 

1675 E, Prius in Shaks. C. Praise 359 The roughest, 
most unpolish’t and antiquated Language. 1734 J. Ricnarp- 
son in Birch A/iZtoz’s Wks, 1738 1. 50 His antiquated Words 
were his Choice, not his Necessity. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I. 327 Students .. in their antiquated caps andgowns. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 610 The antiquated phraseo- 
logy which he uses. 

5. Of persons: Advanced in age, incapacitated 
by age, superannuated. Also fig. 

1678 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 1. 164 Twisden was 
quite antiquated, and Wild very infirme. 171x ADpison 
Sect. No.7 »4 A maiden Aunt .. one of these Antiquated 
Sybils. 1802 Wornsw. Sonn. Liberty 1. iii, The antiquated 
Earth, as one might say, Beat like the heart of Man. 

A-ntiquatedness. [f prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being antiquated or old-fashioned. 

1731 in Baitey ; whence in Jouxsox, etc. 

+Antiquateness. Obs. vare—'. [f. ANTI- 
QUATE@.+-NESS.] The quality of being antiquate ; 
obsoleteness. : 

1672 Afede's Life in Wks. Introd. 41 That no man may 
pretend the Antiquateness of the Old Testament. 

Antiquating (eerntikweitin), vd/. sé. [f. ANtI- 
QUATE v.+-ING!.] A rendering antiquated or 
obsolete ; antiquation. (Now gerundial.) 

1669 Honyman Surv, Naphtali u. 125 The antiquating of 
former Laws. 1692 R. Lestrance Josephus’ Antig. x1, viii. 
(1733) 297 It look’d like a Step toward the antiquating of 
their Country’s laws about Marriage. 

Antiquation (cntikwétfon). [ad. L. aztigud- 
tion-em, n. of action f. axtigzd-re: see ANTIQUATE.] 

1. The action of making antiquated, out of date, 
or obsolete ; abolition, abrogation. 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricnt To Queen (R.) An antiquation of the 
salique law. 1828 Syp. Smitu JVs. (1867) 11. 245 This silent 
antiquation of doctrines. 

2. The production of an appearance of age. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 476/2 A free use of acids and other 
tricks of ‘antiquation’—as the artificial simulation of the 
appearance of age began to be called, 

3. The state of being antiquated ; antiquatedness; 
obsoleteness. 

1659 Harpy 1 Yokx (1865) xxviii. 177/2 To take zew not in 
opposition to axtiguity, but axtiguation. 1862 Spectator 
29 Mar., Chaucer .. would, in point of antiquation, be just 
as distant from the present language. 

Antique (znt7k, xntik: see below), a. and sé, 
Forms : 4.6 antyk(e, auntyke, 6-7 antik(e, -ick(e, 
6-8 antick. 8. 6- antique. [ad. L. anfigu-us, 
antic-us, former, earlicr, ancicnt, f. azzte before 
(like fosticus, f. post after); or perh. immed. f. Fr. 
antique (16th c.ad. L., replacing OFr. antif). The 
modern ANTIC is a parallel form, which has always 
been distinct in sense in Eng., though both were 
spelt avztik(e, antick(e in 16the. For the present 
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word the Fr. spelling aztigue has been concurrent 
from the first, and the only one since 1700. But 
the identity of pronunciation remained longer; Dr. 
Johnson says axtigue ‘was formerly pronounced 
according to English analogy, with the accent on 
the first syllable; but now after the French, with 
the accent on the last, at least in prose ; the poets 
use it variously.’ In senses 1, 2 (ntik) is still 
used in poetry; the prosaic 4-7 are always (&nti-k); 
3 usually so, See also ANTIC.] 
A. adj. 

1. Belonging to former times, ancient, olden. (Now 
generally rhetorical = of the ‘ good old times.’) 

a, 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terap. 2C iijb, And that 
this reason and maner were antyke. 1595 SPENSER Sov. 
Ixxix, The famous warriors of the anticke world. 162 
Quartes Esther (1717) 141 Me list not ramble into antick 
days. 1678 Butter //zd. 11.1. 43 And us’d the only Antick 
Philters Deriv’d from old Heroick Tilters. 

8, 1538 Starkey England 4 The old and antique phyloso- 
pharys. 1599 Suaxs. Hex. V,v. Prol. 26 The Senatours of 
th’ antique Rome. 1664 Butter Hud. 11. 11. 902 Some say 
the Zodiack Constellations Haue long since changed their 
antique Stations. 1742 W. Cotuns Ode viii. 66 It is held of 
antique story. 1863 CLoucH Redig. Poems ii. 31 The antique 
pure simplicity with which God and good angels communed 
undispleased. 

2. Having existed since olden times ; of a good 
old age, aged, venerable. arch. 

a. 1536 Piler. T. 65 in Thynne’s Animadv. App. 79 The 
old and antyk bulding. 1547 Boorpe Juztrod. Anowil. i. 
(1870) 120 The thyrd auntyke vniuersite of the worlde, named 
Oxford. 1664 ButLer //zd. 1.1. 792 Or Innovation intro- 
duce In place of things of antick use. 

B. 1596 SpeNsER State /re/. 28 A nation so antique, as 
that no monument remaines of her beginning. 1610 G. 
FLetcuHer Christ’s Vict. 1.iv, Ye sacred writings in whose 
antique leaves. 1781 Gipson Dec/. § F. III. 138 Tempted 
them to neglect the care of their antique walls. 

3. Old-fashioned, antiquated, such as is no longer 
extant. 

c. 1647 N. Bacon Hist, Disc. xxxli. 79 The Laws, though 
by their antick language darkned, yet plainly speak. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (1692) 170 Vertue is thought an Antick 
piece of Formality. 


. B. 1734 tr. Rodlin's Rom, Hist. U1. vu. 364 Your integrity 


is of too antique a cast. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 5 
This antique expression has been .. ridiculed by some 
moderns, 1847 Loner. Ev. 1.1.74 There stood the broad- 
wheeled wains and the antique ploughs and the harrows. 
1879 McCartuy Ow Time 11, xxiii. 188 His loyalty to the 
Sovereign had something antique and touching in it. 

b. Out of date, behind the time, stale. rave. 

1755 H. Watrore Lett. H. Alan 261 (1834) III. 89 This 
will come to you as very antique news 

4. Of, belonging to, or after the manner of the 


ancients (of Greece and Rome). 

1734 J. RicHarpson in Birch A/¢7ton’s Wks. 1738 1. 54 Allhis 
Images are pure Antique, so that we read Homer and Virgil 
in reading him, 1819 Byron Faz u. cxciv, And thus they 
form a group that’s quite antique, Half naked, loving, natural, 
and Greek. 1842 Mrs. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets 160 The 
Apollo of the later Greek sculpture-school.. placed in a 
company of the antiquer statues. r ; 

5. Of or after the manner of any ancient time, 


archaic. 

1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty vi. § 6. 37 The antique lappets 
belonging to the head of the Sphinx. 1855 C. Bronte /’77- 
Zette i, Looking down on a fine antique street. 1870 F, 
Witson Ch. Lindisf. 76 A stiff, stilted, modern bell-cot .. 
breaks the antique charm. 

6. Bookbinding. See ANTIQUE v. 

Mod. Bookseller's Catalogue, ‘neids of Virgil .. wants 
title, Antique calf extra. 

7. Typogr. ‘A popular style of display type in 
which all the lines are of uniform thickness.’ Ring- 
walt Zxcyel. Prinzt. 1871. 

B. sd. [the adj. used e//7f7.; sc. man, thing.] 
+1. A man of ancient times ; //. the Ancients. Ods. 
1563 J. SHute Archit. Aiija, Vitruuius one of the most 

parfaictest of all the Antiques. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. }V. /nudia 
170 The soles were tied to the upper parte with latchets, as 
is painted of the Antikes. 1598 W. Pritiip Lizschoten's 
Trav. Ind. (1864)201 Their Shooes they weare like Antiques 
with cut toes. 

2. A relic of ancient art, or of bygone days. 

1530 Pasar. 487/2 If this antique were closed in golde, it 
were a goodly thing. 1665 Be. Patrick Par. Pilgr., Con- 
sider that old Fashions are wont to come about again, and 
that we are much in love with Antiques. 1 GoLps™. 
Vic. Wakef. xx, His own business .. was to collect pictures, 
medals, intaglios and antiques of all kinds. 1850 Leitcn 
Miller's Anc. Art §36 By far the greatest number of an- 
tiques, especially statues, were found between 1450 and 1550. 

3. The antigue: ancient work in art, antique style. 

1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., We say an antique building, or 
a building after the antique. 1859 Gutuck & Times Paint, 
312 The course of drawing from the ‘antique’ is then en- 
tered upon. ; ; 

Antique, occas. spelling of ANTIC in 16-17th c. 

Antique (&nt7k),v. [f the adj.) To bind 
(books) after an antique manner. _ ; 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Supp., Antiquing, in book-binding, 
a method of ornamenting the edges of books with divers 
foliages and ramifications, by means of hot iron tools cut for 
the purpose. 5 

Anti‘quely, adv. rare. [f. ANTIQUE a. + -LY?.] 

+1. Anciently, of old time. Ods. 

1652 Gaur Magastrom. 72 Antiquely founded and 
grounded upon the idolatrous oracles of the pagans. 


ANTIQUITY. 


2. In an antique manner. 

1675 Ocitsy Brit. 76 Inthe Church-Yard an old Pyramidel 
Monument antiquely Graven. 

Anti‘queness. [f. ANTIQUE a.+-nxESs.] The 
quality of being antique ; antiquity of style. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1.144 The modern Antiquenesse 
of his Apparell. @ 1719 Appison (J.) We may discover some- 
thing venerable in the antiqueness of the work. 1850 Leitcn 
Afiller’s Anc. Art §96 A female figure ..in which grace is 
remarkably combined with antiqueness. 

Antiquish (ént7kif), a. rave. [f. ANTIQUE a. 

+-ISH.] Somewhat antique or antiquated. 

1838 Foster Life & Corr. (1846) II. 328 Language, a little 
of the antiquish, 

Antiquist (entikwist, ént7kist). rare. [f. 
ANTIQUE + -IST.] ta. An antiquary (0és.). b. A 
collector or connoisseur of antiques. 

1784 Pinkerton A/eda/s I. § 19 (R.) Such poor antiquists as 
Scotland ..has produced. 1856 SmytH Hom. Fam. Coins 
Introd. 28 These finds’ have made many antiquists. 

Antiquitarian (&nti:kwitéeridn).  [f. AnTI- 
QUIT-¥ +-ARIAN ; cf. humanitarian.] One attached 
to the practices or opinions of antiquity. 

1641 Mitton efor. 4, 1 shall distinguish... the hinderers 
of Reformation into 3 sorts, 1. Antiquitarians (for so I had 
rather call them then Antiquaries, whose labours are usefull 
and laudable). 1849 Sara Coreripce Alew. & Lett. 11.260 
The Antiquitarian must shew the reasonableness of his 
creed, if he seeks to defend it. [ 

fal: 


+ Anti‘quitated, 7//. a. Obs. rare. 
antiquitat-+-ED ; cf. capacitated.] = ANTIQUATED. 

1645 Pacitr Hevestogr. (ed. 4) 130 Pernicious and an- 
tiquitated heresies. 1652 Persuasive 7 Can you think he 
would have pretended antiquitated Oathes? 

Antiquity (énti-kwiti). Forms: 4 antiquytee, 
4-6 -iquite, 5 -yawyte, 5-6 -yquyte, -yquytye, 
-iquitye, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. fa. Fr. aztiguité, 
ith c. avtiguitet, ad. L. arztiguitat-enz, n. of quality 
f. antigu-us: see ANTIQUE and -ITY.] 

I. As abstract sb. 

1. The quality of being old (in the world’s history) 
or ancient ; long standing, oldness, ancientness. 

©1450 Court of Love \xxii, This statute was of old an- 
tiquite. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 707/1 Then 
be you Jewes of more antiquitie thenthey. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Upr. Wks. 1. 73 A rusty spear, and a cloak of an- 
tiquity. 1752 Jonnson Kamzbl, No.192 2 Every Man boasted 
the antiquity of his family. 1851 D. Witson Pref. Ann. II. 
M1. vi, 153 The geological antiquity of man. _ 

+ 2. Old age (of human life); seniority. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 1.11. 208 Is not your voice broken? 
.. and euery part about you blasted with Antiquity. 1638 
Botton Flores 1. i. 7 Who for their authoritie should be 
called Fathers, and for their antiquitie, Senators, or Alder- 
men. 1677 Act in Marvell Growth Popery 30 Three .. to,be 
placed in such Order as the said Prelates .. think fit, with- 
out regard to dignity, antiquity, or any other form. 

3. Ancient character or style. 

1850 Lyncn Theoph. Trin. ix. 164 There is much novelty 
without hope, much antiquity without sacredness, 1867 
Max Murer Chips (1880) 111. xiii. 248 The air of antiquity 
which pervades that county [Cornwall] 

II. Elliptical senses. 

4. The time of antiquity, olden time. a. generally. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1316 An old for-sake 3eate! of be olde 
antiquytee. 1580 Baret Adv. A 421 Historie is the reporter 
of antiquitie, or of things done in olde tyme. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. u. ii. § 7 Antiquity is like fame, caput inter 
nubila condit, her head is muffled from our sight. 1664 H. 
More Alyst. /nig. 473 The errours and Mistakes of dark 
Antiquity. 1712 Sfect. No. 548 » 4, I cannot think of one 
real hero in all antiquity so far raised above human in- 
firmities. c 1854 STaNLey Sivai & Pad, ii, (1858) 119 To what 
an antiquity does this carry us back! Ruins before the days 
of those who preceded the Philistines! 

b. spec. The period before the middle ages, the 
time of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

c1450 Sougs & Poems Costume 53 Famous poetis of an- 
tyquyté, In Grece and Troye. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. 535 The writings of al antiquity. @1704 T. Brown 
Comic. View Wks, 1, 157 Galen and other reverend block- 
heads of antiquity. 1874 Biackie Se/fCult 73 The coolest 
and most practical thinker of all antiquity .. Aristotle. 

5. The people (or writers, etc.) of ancient times 


collectively; ‘the Ancients.’ 

1538 Starkey Axgiand iii. 78 Aftur the opynyon of the 
wyse and auncyent antyquyte. 1598 Barret /heor. Warres 
v. ii, 152 This manner of marching .. we reade antiquitie to 
have vsed. 1641 Mitton Pred. £fisc, (1851) 73 That indi- 
gested heap, and frie of Authors, which they call Antiquity. 
1726 De For “ist. Devil u, vi. (1840) 246 We have Antiquity 
on our side, we have this truth confirmed by the testimony 
of many ages. 1876 Moztey Univ. Seri. i.3 We think we 
have excelled all antiquity. We have excelled a later an- 
tiquity, but not the earliest and first. 


6. (Now //. or collect., formerly often szzg.) 
Matters, customs, precedents, or events of earlier 


times ; ancient records. f 

1557 Norty Diadi of Princes Aijb, Paulus Diaconus .. 
sheweth an antiquitie right worthy to remember. 1629 
Coxe Ox Litt. 69a, Which Antiquity I cite for that it con- 
curreth with the act of Parliament. 1660 Broome irchit 
Title-page, Gathered with great diligence .. out of Antiqui- 
ties, 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1. 107 Whiston .. was 
certainly well read in Christian antiquity. 1876 Dicsy Read 
Prop.ii. § 8. 94 The subject belongs entirely to the antiquities 
of our law. : 

7. (Now usually f2.; formerly svg. or collect.) 


Remains or monuments of antiquity; ancient relics. 
1513 More Hist. Edw. V, Ded. 1 The great care .. that 


ANTIRACHITIC. 


hath alwaies been observed..for the preservation of an- 
tiquities. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. ii. §t Antiquities are 
history defaced, or some remnanis of history which have 
casually escaped the shipwreck of time. 1622 Peacnam 
Compl. Gentd. xii. (1634) 112, I come to the last of our select 
Antiquities, Coynes. 1676 D’Urrey Aad, Fickle ut.i, Rust 
adds to an Antiquity, ’tis our Friend. 1728 SruKevery in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 430 At Paunton..I have heard of 
much Antiquity being found. 1787 ‘T. Jerrerson Writ. 
(1859) If. 133 The Pont du Gard, a sublime antiquity, and 
eit preserved. 1869 RawLinson Auc. ///st. 2 Antiquities, 
or the actual extant remains of ancient times. ' 

8. Comb. or Attrib., as antiquity-hunling, piece. 

1850 Vac. Tour. 119 The bishop of Ossory, who was 
antiquity-hunting in Sutherland. 1711 London Gaz. 
mmmmdccclv/4 A small Gold Ring, with an Antiquity 
Piece hanging to it. F ihe 

Antirachitic (c:ntirikitik), a Jd. [f. 
Anti- 3+Gr. faxir-s spinal complaint, f. payes 
backbone.} Tending to cure spinal discase. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. ; 

Antirrhinum (entirdindm). 7%. -s. [a. L., 
a. Gr. dvtipptvov (also avappivoy), f. dvrz opposite, 
counterfeiting + fev-, (fis) nosc; from its resem- 
blance to an animal’s mouth.] A genus of Scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, also called Snapdragon. 

151 Turner Herbal (1568) 36 Antirrhinum is an herbe 
like vnto pympernel. 1927 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Flower, 
Sow Antirrhinum, or you may set it. 1741 Compl. Fai.- 
Prece U1. iii. 386 Antirrhinum or Calves-snout. 1879 Lupsock 
Sct. Lect. i, 20 The Antirrhinum is especially adapted for 
fertilisation by humble-bees. ‘ 

+ A‘nti-rumour, v. Ods. [f. anti-remour sb. 
See AntI- 2.] To raise a contrary rumour. 

1655 Futrer Ch. ist.in.105 The Queens party gave out 
that the King of France had sent over a vast Army for her 
assistance, and the Kings side Anti-rumoured .. that the 
Pope had excommunicated all such who sides against him. 

Antisabbatarian (z:ntijseebatéerian), a. and 
sb, [ANTI- 3, 5.] A. adj. Opposed to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by Christians. B. sd. One so 
' opposed. 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 159 These anti-sabbatarians 
hold the sabbath day, or that which we call the Lord's day, 
to be no more a Sabbath. 1656 Trare Exp, Yohu ix. 16 
(1868) 375/2 That late great Anti-sabbatarian prelate. 

Antiscian (<ntifian), @ and 5d. [f. next + 
-AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Antiscii. 
B. 56. in pl. = ANTIscil. 

1842 BRANDE Dict. Sc., Antiscti,A utiscians. 1864 WEBSTER 
Dict. s. v., Those who live north of the equator are autiscians 
to those on the south, and wice versa. . 

|| Antisceii (£nti-sijai, -ifijoi), sd. 27 [L. (in 
Amm. Marc.), a. late Gr. *avrionoa, f. dvri oppo- 
site + gxa shadow.] Those who live on the same 
meridian, but on the opposite side of the equator, 
so that their shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

1706 in Puittirs; in Cuamsers, Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 

ntiscion (&ntifign). Astro/. [f. as prec.] 
Applied to signs of..the Zodiac at equal distances 
on opposite sides from Cancer and Capricom. 

1658 in Prituips. 1706 thid., Antiscion-Signs are those 
which, with reference to each other, are equally distant from 
the two Tropical Signs Cancer and Capricorn, so that a 
Planet in such a Station is said to cast its Avtiscion, i.e. to 
give Virtue or Influence to another Star or Planet, that is in 
the opposite Sign. 1819 J. Witson Dict. A strol. 304 To find 
the antiscions of any star, recourse must be had to tables of 
declination. —— 4 : 

Antiscolic (cntiskglik), a. A/ed. [irreg. f. 
ANTI- 3+Gr. oxaAnf worm+-ic.] Tending to 
prevent or expel worms, anthelmintic. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; ; 

Antiscorbutic (z:ntiskprbi7#tik), a. and sé. 
Med, [f. Anti- 3 + Scorsutic, f. mod.L. scorbilus 
seurvy.] A. adj, Of use against scurvy. 

1725 Brapey Fam. Dict.s.v. Scurvy, Broths .. into which 
you are to put antiscorbutick herbs, 1799 Ropertson Agric. 
Perth. 28 Pitcaithly is famous for its antiscorbutic waters. 
1830 Linney Vat. Syst, Bot. 17 The universal character of 
Crucifere is to possess antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities. 

B. sé. (sc. agent.) 

1696 Pritiirs, Axtiscorbuticks, medicines against the 
Scurvey. 1876 Bartuotow Afat. A/ed, (1879) 178 Lime-juice 
is the most important anti-scorbutic. 

+ Antiscorbu'tical, @. Jed. Ods.= prec. 

1731 Arsutnnor 4 idments (L.) Anti-scorbutical plants. 

+ Antiscript. Ods. rare. [f. Anti- A+L. 
seript-um written.] A writing opposite, or against. 

@ 1670 Hacker 46f. Williams 1. 199 His Highness Read 
the Charges and admir’d at the vaEtenee: with the Anti- 
scripts of the Keeper, which were much commended. 

Antiscriptural (entijskri-ptitiral), a. [ANTI- 
3.] Opposed to Holy Scripture. 

1677 MARVELL Growth Popery 5 A new and Anti-scriptural 
Belief. 1856 R. Vavucuan Mystics (1860) 1. 72 Scriptural 
in phrase, and anti-scriptural in sense. 

+ A:ntiscriptu ‘rian, sb, and a. Obs, [ANTI- 
3,6.] A. adj. Denying the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. B. sé. = ANTISCRIPTURIST. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1, xxx.Wks. II. 107 Ouranti-scripturian 
adversaries’ importunity. 1645 Pacitt //eresiogr. (1661) 232 
Antiscripturians, Among others, one wicked Sect denyeth 
the Scriptures both to the old and new Testament. 

+ Antiscri‘pturism. 0s. [AnTI-8.] The 
doctrine or practice of antiscripturists. 


ce 
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1661 Rovir. Style 1. Script. 147 Now that Antiscripturism 
grows so rife, 3 P 

+ Antiscripturist. Os. [AytI-6.] Onc 
who denies the truth and authority of Scripture. 

1647 Torsnect /farmon. Bible in Phanix (1721) 1. 96 The 
Majesty of it [the Bible] will triumph over the Attempts of 
all Anti-Scripturists. 1731 Brackwa.L Sacr. Class. UL. 357 
(T.) To confute the cavils of fanatical anti-scripturists 

Antiscrofulous (xntijskrpfilos), a. Aled. 
[Antr- 3.} Tending to prevent or cure scrofula. 

1880 in Syd, Sac. Lex. 

Antisepalous (cntijsc’palas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
avri opposite + SEPAL + -ous.] Placed opposite 
to the sepals or divisions of the calyx. 

1878 Masters //enfrey’s Bot. 228 A series of antisepalous 
scales which restore the syminetry. 1880 Gray Bot, Te2t-bk. 
178 Antisepalous, those stamens which stand before sepals. 

| Antisepsis (centijsc’psis). A/ed/. [mod.1.., 
f. Gr. dvri against + anys putrefaction.] ‘Lhe prin- 
ciple of antiseptic surgical treatment. 

_ 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 532 The discoveries concern. 
ing antisepsis, i 

Antiseptic (entijse:ptik), @. and 5d, [f. Anti- 
3+Gr. onnrix-és putrefying, f. onmrds rotten, f. 
onn-ev to rot.] A. ad). 

1. Cotnteracting putrefaction ; antiputrescent. 

1751 Gent, Mag. 557 Myrrh in a watery menstruum was 
12 tines more antiseptic than sea salt. 1774 PRIESTLEY 
Observ, Air 228 This remarkable antiseptic power of nitrous 
air. 1871 TynDALi Frag. Sc. (ed. 6) I. v. 155 [le surrounds 
the wound .. with antiseptic handages. 

2. fig. Preventing moral decay. ° 

1820 Soutney HWesley I, 204 In some such abominations 
Moravianism might have ended... where there was no anti- 
septic influence of surrounding circumstances to preserve it 
Be ONp RU eocsice: 1850 CarLyLe Latter-d, Pamph.viii.(1872) 
261 Not divine men, yet useful antiseptic products of their 
generation. 

B. sé. (sc. agent.) 


175: Gentl. Mag. Dec. 557 Acids ~er se are most powerful 


antiseptics. 1871 Napuzys /’rev. & Cure Dis. u.iv. 521 The 
charcoal poultice is an excellent antiseptic. 
wm. 
Oey 


1825 Bentuam Ration. Reward 175 A salary proportionate 
to the wants of the functionary operates as a kind of moral 
antiseptic, or preservative. 1849 H. Rocers “ss. 11. vi. 299 
Johnson .. speaks of an author’s choosing a theme of en- 
during interest, if he would be remembered .. Alas! we fear 
this is but an insufficient antiseptic. 

Antise'ptically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
an antiseptic manner, by means of antiseptics. 

1881 Standard 20 May 3/3 The transplantation [of bone} 
must be conducted antiseptically. 1882 Lp. WoLsELEy ¢éid. 
15 Sept. 5/5 All treated antiseptically; the antiseptics sent 
will suffice. 

Antisepticist (entise‘ptisist). [f. ANTISEPTIC 
+-IsT.] <A believer in antiseptic surgical treatment. 

1881 L. Taitin 7tes 25 Apr. 5/6 If germs could have had 
the unbounded influence .. claimed for them by many anti- 
septicists. — Pp 

Antisi‘ccative, ¢ [AntI- 3.] Opposed to 
the tendency to dry. 

1869 Eng, Mech, 19 Mar. 575/1 White lead itself, a siccative 
body, is anti-siccative with respect to linseed on metallic lead. 

Antisocial (nti)safal), z. [AnTI- 3.] 

1. Opposed to sociality, averse to society or 
companionship. 

1797 J. Lawrence in Afonth. Mag. XLVI. 113 Fanatical 
prejudices, antisocial antipathies and hatred. 

2. Opposed to the principles on which society is 
constituted. 

1849 Grote Greece 11, Ixvii. VI. 84 Doctrines openly and 
avowedly anti-social. 1862 Merivate Nom. Emp. (1865) 
VIII. Ixv. 149 The earliest charge against the believers was 
that of perverse and antisocial usages. 

Antiso'cialist.  *are—'. 
One opposed to sociality. 

1775, 1. SHERIDAN Reading 343 May justly be termed Anti- 
socialists and... the worst company in the world. 


+ A:ntisoco'rdist. Oés. rare. [f. AnTI- 6 
+L. socordia sloth + -1st.] An opponent of sloth 
or stupidity. 

a1680 Butter Rem, (1759) II. 188 [The Virtuoso] calls 
himself an Antisocordist, a Name unknown to former Ages, 
but spawned by the Pedantry of the present. 

Antispasmodic (x:nti;spezmg'dik), a. and sé. 
Afed. [ANTI- 3.) A. adj, Good against spasms. 
B. sé. A mcdicine so used. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Whs., Antispasinodicks, medi- 
cines against convulsions. 1763 Watson 7efanus in PArl. 
Trans, LI. 14 Antispasmodic remedies of various kinds. 
1775 Scott in /’hil. Trans, UXVI.172 Laudanum, the most 
etiectual and universal anti-spasmodic. 1842 RamapcE Cur. 
Consuimp, (1861) 24 A soothing and antispasmodic power. 

Antispast (cntispzst). Pros. [ad. Gr. dvzi- 
oraot-os, f. dvmomd-ev to draw in the contrary 
direction.] A metrical foot composed of an iambus 
and a trochee, as 'AAéfavdpos. 

1706 Puittirs, Autispastus. 1821 Edin, Rev. XXXV. 302 
The lords of Antispast and friends to Double-dochmee. 

Antispastic (entispe'stik), 2. and sé. [ad. 
Gr, dvrignagtix-ds able to draw away: see prec. 
and -Ic.] A. adj. 

1. Med. Tending to divert or counteract. 

1541 R. CopLanp Gaydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Blode lettynge 
.. 18 somtyme antyspatyc, that is to say dyuersyue..as the 
flux of blode at the nose of the ryght nosethrylle, is restraynte 


[f. prec. + -1sT.] 


ANTISYZYGY. 


by the bledynge of the ryght arme. 
Antispastic. 

2. /’ros. Consisting of, or containing, antispasts. 

1811 /din, Rev. XVII1. 156 The first metre discussed is 
the Antispastic. 1860 J. W. Donatvson Lat, Gr, (1867) 
§ 264 Antispastic rhythm .. is not used by Latin poets. 

B. 56, Aled. An antispastic agent. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Antispasticks, medicines that divert 
Distempers to other Parts. 

Antisplenetic (antijspl/ne'tik), a and sé. 
[AnTI- 3.} A. adj. Good against disease of the 
spleen. B. sd. A medicine so uscd. 

@1734 FLover(J.) Antispleneticks open the obstructions ot 
the spleen. 1847 in Craic. 

+ Antiste chal, «. Ods. rarc—'. [f. Gr. avti- 
orotx-os in opposite rows (f. ¢rotx-os row) + -AL1} 
Arranged in opposite ranks, arrayed against. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Afoc. 267 If God had no more 
Servants but these only, then would they be Antista:chal to 
the Beast throughout. 

Antistrophal] (intistrofal), a. rare. [f. next 
+-AL1] Of or pertaining to antistrophe. 

1898 T. Sixctair A/ount 79 ‘The passionate political nusic 
of strophal and antistrophal variety. 

|| Antistropho (dntistrof’). [L., a. Gr. dvr 
oTpopy a turning about, f. dytearpédp-evy to turn 
ue f. dv7t against + o7pep-ev to turn.] 

. The returning movement, from left to right, in 
Greek choruses and dances, answering 1to the 
previous movement of the strophe from right to 
left ; /ence, the lines of choral song recited during 
this movement ; avd generally, any choral response. 

a 1619 Fotnersy A theom, u. xii. § 5. 345 As euery Psalme 
heginneth with an AWelu-iah .. by Stropha: so doth it like- 
wise end, with an Adlelu-iah.. by Antistropha. 1671 
Mitton Samson Pref., Strophe, Antistrophe, Epode..were 
a kind of stanzas framed only for the music then used with 
the chorus that sung. 1807 Rowinson Archeol. Greca i. 
iv. 217 Ihe sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas .. the 
first of which, called strophe, was sung in turning from east 
to west ; the second, called antistrophe, in returning from 
West to east 3 

2. An inverse relation or correspondence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.ix. § 3 The latter branch. .hath 
the same relation or antistrophe that the formerhath. 1611 
Corcr., Antistrophe, An Antistrophe; or alternall conver- 
sion of two things, which bee somewhat alike, 1842 De 
Quincey in Blackw, Mag. LI. 12 An inverse correspondency 
with the Nile (north and south, therefore, as the antistrophe 
to south and north). Pak 

3. Rhet. and Gram. a. The repetition of words 
in inverse order. b. The figure of retort, or turning 
an opponent’s plea against him. 

1625 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. (1688) 99 The renewing of 
the Contract is a flat Antistrophe, and may truly be retorted 
upon the French. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Autistropheisa 
figure in grammar, whereby two terms or things, mutually 
dependent one on another, are reciprocally converted. As 
if one should say, the master of the servant, and the servant 
of the master. 

Antistrophic (centijstrpfik), 2. and sé. [ad. 
Gr. avriarpogik-ds, f. dvriatpopy: see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to antistrophes. 

1859 in Worcester. 1881 StTanLey Chr. Just. ili. 65 An 
antistrophic hymn to Christ. 1882 M. Dopps Genesis 108 
The answer is given in poetical form, in two couplets or 
antistrophic parallelisms. ; : 

B. sé. fi. Antistrophies [Gr. avriotpodixa] : 
the lyrical part of Greek dramas. 

1811 Edin, Rev, XVII. 176 Dr. Burney's disposition of 
the following .. Antistrophics. 

Antistro‘phically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -AL 
+-LY%.] By antistrophe; in inverse order. 

1842 De Quincey in Blackw, Mag. LI. 12 The Danube.. 
is descrihed as .. corresponding rigorously, but antistrophic- 
ally (as the Greeks express it), similar angles, similar dimen+ 
sions, but in an inverse order, to the Egyptian Nile. 

Antistrophize (&ntistrofoiz), v. rare. (Ef. 
ANTISTROPHE +-1ZE.] To form an antistrophc. 

1842 Dr Quincey in Blackw, Mag. LI. 12 The particular 
instance of the Danube, as antistrophising with the Nile. 

| Antistrophon (&nti'strofpn). Ahe/. [neut. 
sing. of Gr, dvrtatpod-os turned in an opposite way, 
f. dvri-arpéepe to turn to the opposite sidc.] An 
argument that is retorted upon an opponent. 

1611 Sreep //is¢. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. 55 But for the point 
wherein you touch vs..it is Antistrophon, and turneth a 
great deale better vpon you. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 
Wks. 1851, 267, I turne his Antistrophon upon his owne 
head. 1818 in Topp; and in mod. Dicts. 

Antistruma‘tic, a. and sé. Wed. [sce next.] 
A. adj.=next, B. sé, A remedy for scrofula. 

1676 WisEMAx (J.), I prescribed him a distilled milk with 
anti-strimaticks, and purged him. 

Antistrumous (xntijstr#*mas), a. Jed. [Ff 
ANTI- 3 +L. striéima scrofula, + -ous.] Tending to 
cure scrofula. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Ds. (1879) 387 Scrofula..calls for 
preparations of iodine and other antistrumous reinedies. 

Antisyphilitic (e:ntisifilitik), 2. and sé. 
Med, [Axtt-3.] A. adj. Tending to cure syphilis. 
B. sb. A medicine so used. , 

1830 Linptey .Val. Syst. Bot, 106 The Jew Bush, or Milk 
plant, is used..as an antisyphilitic. 1878 Brvast /’ract. 
Surg. 1. 318 Antisyphilitic remedies should be employed. 


Antisyzygy (xntijsi-zidgi). [f G. dvnoucuyia, 


1853 Mayne £.x/. Lex., 


ANTITETANIC. 


f. dvi opposite + ov¢vyia union, f. ov(v) together 
+ (uy-dv yoke.] | Union of opposites. 

1863 F. Hatt in Reader 24 Jan. 95 Zoroastrianism .. fuses 
together—in what Clement of Rome would havedenominated 
an antisyzygy—the Deity and Satan. 

Antitetanic (c:ntijtétenik), a. and 5d. Aled. 
[AntI- 3.] A. ad. Good against tetanus or lock- 
jaw. B.A medicine so used. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 233 It even acts as an anti- 
tetanic in the poisoning of codeia and of morphia. 

Antithalian (centi,pélian), a. [f. ANTI- 3+ 
Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, the Grace of festivi- 
ties.] | Opposed to fun or festivity. 

1817 Peacock Nightm. Abbey 106 As gloomy and anti- 
thalian a young lady as Mr. Glowry himself could desire. 

Antitheism (entijp7iz’m). [AytI-8.] The 
doctrine of antitheists. 

1833 Cuatmers Bridew. Treat. u. iv. 405 Atheism might 
plead a lack of evidence within its own field of observation. 
But Antitheism pronounces upon the things which are, and 
the things which are not within that field. 1897 Athenzuiz 
6 Oct. 430/2 Another theory justifying anti-theism. 

Antitheist (zntiprist}, [AntI- 5.] One op- 
posed to belief in the existence of a God. 

1860 Pusey 3/12. Proph. 533 The antitheist or anti-Christian 
world, which by violence, falsehood, sophistry, wars against 
the truth. 1881 Swinpurne in Fortz. Kev. Feb, 142 If only 
he were a French antitheist. 

Antitheistic (c:nti)}/,istik), 2. [f. prec.+-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to antitheists ; opposed to God. 

1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 577 Petty, though Anti-theistic, 
wars of neighbouring petty nations, pitting their false gods 
against the True. 1880 A ¢henwvuim 20 Nov. 668 An anti- 
theistic bias which obscures his vision. ; 

Antithem, var. ANTETHEME, text of a discourse. 

Antithesis (£nti'p/sis). Pl. antitheses. [a. L. 
antithesis, a. Gr. dvtideois opposition, n. of action 
f. dvritiOévau, f. dv7i against + TiHévas (stem Ge-) to 
place; already in Gr. a term of Logic and Rhetoric. ] 


1. Rief. An opposition or contrast of ideas, ex-~ 


pressed by using as the corresponding members of 
two contiguous sentences or clauses, words which 
are the opposites of, or strongly contrasted with, 
each other; as ‘#e must zzcrease, but J must de- 
crease,’ ‘in newness of spirit, not in the oldness of 
the letter, 

1529 Frit (¢7¢/e) Antithesis; wherein are compared to- 
geder Christes actes and oure holye Father the Popes. 1674 
Govt. Tongue iii. § 17.115 These are miserable antithesis’s. 
1728 Pore Duzc. 1.254 All arm’d with points, antitheses and 
puns. 1748 J. Mason /locution 29 Inan Antithesis, one con- 
trary must be pronounced louder than the other. 1872 
Minto £xg. Lit. Introd.g When the balanced clauses stand 
in antithesis, it lends emphasis to the opposition. 

2. The second of two such opposed clauses or 
sentences; a proposition opposed to a thesis; a 
counter-thesis or -proposition. 

1533 Fritn Axsw. More F ij, As the contrarye antithe- 
sis doth euidently expresse. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 111. 
Pref., Impossible .. to discusse such an hypothesis without 
some opposition against such as defend the antithesis. 1678 
Owen Mind of God iii. 91 Given to disputing, or the main- 
taining of Antitheseses, or opnositions unto the Truth, 1833 
CoreripcE Zable T, 264 The style of Junius is a sort of 
metre, the law of which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 

3. By extension: Direct or striking opposition of 
character or functions (between two things); con- 
trast. Const. of, between (with obs.). 

1631 Preston Lffec. Faith 40 That Antithesis, that opposi- 
tion that is made in that withdrawing of a mans selfe from 
God. 1850 Kincstey Adt, Locke xxxviii. (1879) 410 The 
antithesis of natural and revealed religion. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions i. 5 Movements, so clearly expressive of affections 
.. being in complete opposition or antithesis to the attitude 
and movements which are expressive of anger. 

4. The direct opposite, the contrast. Const. of, Zo. 

1831 Macautay Moore's Byron, Ess. 1. 161 The reverse of 
a great dramatist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist. 
1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets vii. 244 Rhyme is sometimes 
taken as the antithesis of reason. 1879 FarrAR Paz IIL. 32 
Is not the Pharisaic spirit... the antithesis of the Christian? 

+5. (See quot.) Ods. 

1591 Percivatt Sf, Dict. Bija, Antithesis, or Antistcechon: 
where if 7 follows immediately after ».. they change 7 into 
7, to make the sound the pleasanter, as for Dexarle, dexalle. 
1657 J. Smitu AZyst. Rhet. 172 Antithesis is sometimes a 
figure, whereby one letter is put for another; and then it is 
the same with A ztistoichou. 

Antithesism (éntipisiz’m). rare—. [n. of 
result f. ANTITHESIZE: see -1zE and -IsmM.] The 
production of antithesis, an antithetic sentence. 

1816 Gitcurist Philos. Etym.214 Hissuperfineantithesisms. 

Antithesistic (énti:pésistik), a. rave—'. [f. 
as if on avtithestst (n. of agent f. ANTITHESIZE) + 
-Ic. sec -ISTIC.] Of the nature of an opponent ; 
opposing, contrary. 

180x E. Darwin Zoon. 1V. 234 The ideas .. become exerted 
too violently for want of some auitithesistic ideas. 

Antithesize (£nti-p/soiz), v. rare—. [f£ ANTI- 
SHES-IS + -IZE; cf. emphas-ize.| To form antitheses; 
to put into antithesis. 

1789 Burns Hés. (Globe) 476, I can antithesize sentiment 
and circumvolute periods as well as any coiner of phrase. 

Anti‘thesizer, vare—'. [f. prec. +-ER!.] One 
who antithesizes or forms an antithesis. 

1808 Soutney Left?. [1. 90 [Crabbe] is an imitator, or rather 
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an antithesizer, of Goldsmith, if such a word may be coined 
for the occasion. 

Antithet (antifet). [ad. L. aztrthet-on, a. Gr. 
dyTier-ov, neut. of adj. dvrifer-os placed in op- 
position: see ANTITHESIS. Long used in Gr. and 
L. form antitheton, pl. -a (erron. -as).] 

+1. The rhetorical figure of ANTITHESIS. Ods. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch(1676)702 A figure of Rhetorick called 
Antitheton: which is, opposition. 1610 HEAtey St, Aug., 
City of God 422 Contraposition, contention, or Antitheton is 
diversely used. 

2. An instance of antithesis; an antithetic state- 
ment. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. v1. iii. (1876) 261 The examples of 
antithets here laid down. @1661 Hotypay F'ersizs 297 In 
smooth antitheta’s his faulthe weighs. 1857 Kincstey 7%vo 
¥. Ago xxvi, Sunshine comes after storm... Equally true is 
ne eye i naeer that misfortunes never come single. 

+3, attrib, or adj. Opposed, put forthin opposition. 

@1733 Nortu £2xam.1. il, ® 154 The antithet Topic used 
by the Plot-Mongers, when the Vility and Roguery of the 
Witnesses was made an objection, that only such could be 
privy to very bad Actions. 

Antithetic (entipetik), a. and sd, [ad. Gr. 
av7iertixds, f, dvrideTos: see prec, and -Ic.] 


A. adj, Of the nature of antithesis: a. Ake, 

1610 Heatey St. Aug., City of God x, xviii. 401 Making 
the worlds course like a faire poeme, more gratious by anti- 
thetike figures. 1778 Br. Lowtu /saiah (ed. 12)8 Parallel 
lines may be reduced to three sorts, parallels synonymous, 
antithetic, synthetic. 1817 CoLeripGe Siogr. Lit.113 Which, 
in the antithetic form..of an adage or maxim, I have been 
accustomed to word thus: ‘Until you understand a writer's 
ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.’ 

b. Opposing, controversial. Ods. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supf.s.v., In this sense [controversial] 
we meet with antithetic method, antithetic discourses, etc. 

e. Contrasted, directly opposite. 

1864 Burton Scot A br, I. v. 312 The more blasphemous and 
brutal the exhibition was, the more was a sort of antithetic 
holiness attached to it. 

d. Consisting of two opposites. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. For. (ed. 6)128 The dual or anti- 
thetic character of force involved in the term polarity. 

B. sb. rare. 1. A direct opposite. 

1863 Russet Diary N. & S. Il. 84 The favorite resort of 
smokers and their antithetics, those wholove the pure fresh air. 

2. collect. pl. The doctrine of contrasts. 

1852 M. Stuart Com. Prov. 31 Two libel, one for anti- 
thetics and the other for synthetics. 

Antithe'tical, a. [f. prec.+-au.] 

1. Connected with, containing, or using antithesis. 

1583 T. Watson Poems (1870) 116 The whole piller..is by 
relation of either halfe to the other Antitheticall or Anti- 
sillabicall. 1795 Mason Church Mfusic 1. 179 Parallel anti- 
thetical expressions, are.. substituted for Rhythm and ca- 
dence. 1853 Rosertson Servizons Ser. 1. ix. (1876) 112 The 
whole context is antithetical. Ideas are opposed to each 
other in pairs of contraries. 

2. Characterized by direct opposition. 

1848 Mitter First Impressions xvii. (1857) 283 To bring 
Revelation in direct antithetical collision with the inferences 
of the geologists. 1860 TyNpaAtt Glac/ers u. § 26. 372 Each 
of the snowy bands .. contributed to produce an appearance 
perfectly antithetical to its own, : 

Antithe'tically, cdv. [[. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
an antithetic manner; in direct opposition, 

1816 Byron Childe Harold 111. 36 Whose spirit antitheti- 
cally mixt, One moment of the mightiest, and again On little 
objects with like firmness fixt. 1855 H. Spencer Psychology 
1. i. (1872) 1. 161 These outer activities .. become antitheti- 
cally opposed in aspect. . 

Anti-trade (ntijtrétd), attr7b. phr. and sé. 
[Anti- 2.] In Anti-trade Wind, also ellipt. Anéz- 
trade, -s: A wind that blows steadily in the oppo- 
site direction to the trade-wind, that is, in the 
northern hemisphere from S.W., and in southern 
hemisphere from N.W. 

1853 Sir J. Herscuet Pof. Lect. iv. § 19. (1873) 157 The 
great and permanent system of winds known as the ‘trades’ 
and ‘anti-trades.’ 1867 E. Denison Astrox. without Mach. 
40 This secondary or anti-trade wind prevails from about 30° 
to 6o° latitude at sea. 1875 Crot Climate § Time ii. 28 The 
south-west wind to which we owe so much of our warmth in 
this country, is the continuation of the anti-trade. 

| Antitragus (entijtrégis, L. entitragés). 
[Aytt- 2.] A protuberance of the outer ear, the 
thicker part of the antihelix, opposite to the tragus. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 461 A tubercle opposite to 
this is the antitragus. 1877 Burnett Zar 29 In the water- 
shrew, the anti-tragus serves as an operculum to the auricle, 

Antitrinitarian (c:ntitrinitéerian), a. and 
sb, [ANTI- 3.] +s 

A. adj. Opposed to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

1665 Goopwin Filled w, the Spirit (1867) 133 There is an 
anti-trinitarian spirit that hath broken prison of late. 1825 
Syp. Smitu H’%s, (1859) II. 206/2 Anti-Trinitarian Dissenters 
sit in the House of Commons. : ns 

B. sd, One who rejects the doctrine of the Trinity. 

1641 Br. Mountacu <icts & Mon. 452 The German and 
Polonian Anabaptists and Antitrinitarians. 1850 R. WAL- 
Lace (fi#le) Sketches of the Lives and Writings of Dis- 
tinguished Antitrinitarians. 

Antitrinita‘rianism. [f. prec.+-1sm.] The 
doctrinal system of Antitrinitarians. 

1860 Pusey Mix. Proph. 199 Anti-Trinitarianism denies to 
God His essential Being, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Antitropal (entitrépal), a. Bot, [f. mod.L. 
antitrop-us, mod.Fr, antitrope (f. Gr. adv7é against 


ANTLER. 


+-Tpon-os turning) +-AL1.] Of an embryo: In- 
verted, so as to have the radicle at the extremity of 
the seed opposite to the hilum. 


1855 Batrour Bot. (ed. 3) § 603 In an orthotropal seed the 
embryo is inverted or antitropal. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 


Antitropous (&nti-trdpas), a. Bot.=prec. 

1830 Linprey Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 In Rhinanthacez it [the 
embryo] must be Antitropous or heterotropous. 

Anti-tussient, a. nonce-wd. [f AntI- 3+L. 
tusstent-em coughing.] Good against coughing. 

21704 T. Brown Comic, View Wks. 1. 161, I have been 
thirty years and upwards contriving my Anti-tussient pills. 

Antitypal (cnti,taipal), 2. rare. [ff next + 
-AL1] Of the nature of an antitype. 

185x KincsLey Yeast Epil. (D.) How am I to extricate my 


antitypal characters, when their living types have not yet 
extricated themselves? 


Antitype (entijtaip). ad. med.L. antityp-as 
a. Gr. dytirun-os, prop, adj. ‘responding as an 
impression to the die,’ f. dvti opposite to + TUmos 
stroke, stamp, type, f. stem zum- strike.] That 
which is shadowed forth or represented by the 
‘type’ or symbol. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 68 The Bread and Wine after 
Consecration are called Antitypes. a@1652 J. Smitu Sed. 
Disc. vi. 191 In these types and shadows..to behold the 
antitypes themselves. 1704 Swirt 7. 7xé Pref., The ship 
in danger is easily understood to be its old Antitype the 
Commonwealth. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. ut. § 11. 42 The re- 
lation..of the Old Testament to the New..[is} that of Type 
to Antitype, of Porch to Temple, of Dawn to Day. 

Antitypical (entiti-pikal), a. [f. prec. + -1caL, 
after ¢ypzca/.] Of the nature of or pertaining to 
an antitype; fulfilling what is typical. 

1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& Alon. 493 Not any temporall, 
and, therefore, but typicall, regality.. but a spirituall, eter- 
nall, antitypicall regality. 1684 CHARNock A ¢trib. God (1834) 
II. 681 God smelled a sweet savour from Noah’s sacrifice, 
not from the beasts offered, but the antitypical sacrifice 
represented. 1860 Exticotr Life of our Lord vii. 347 An 
antitypical reference to the ceremony of the Scape-Goat. 

+ Anti'typous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. avritum-os 
force-resisting (f. dv7i in opposition + -rumos strik- 
ing: see ANTITYPE)+-o0US.] Resisting force ; 
material, substantial, solid. 

1678 CupwortH /xteli, Syst. 815 The Tenuity of their 
[Angels’] Bodies ..as not .. being so solid and Antitypous as 
those which we are now Imprisoned in. /67d. 829 It is an 
Essential Property thereof [Z-rtensusz] to be Antitypous or 
Impenetrable. : 

Antitypy (£nti'tipi). rere. [ad. Gr. dvrrumia, 
n. of quality f. dvrizum-os: see prec. and-Y.] The 
resistance of matter to force of penetration, com- 
pression, or motion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 156 Motions of Antitypie, 
commonly called Motion opposing Penetration of Dimen- 
sions. 1846 Sir W. Hamitton Dissert. in Reia’s Wks. 847 
Antitypy, a word in Greek applied not only to this ahsolute 
and essential resistance of matter, g#@ matter, but also, etc. 


Antivariolous (zntivaraidlas), a. Zed. 
[AntTI- 3.] Good against smallpox. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antivenereal (e:nti,vinierial), a. A/ed. [ANTI- 
3.] Tending to cure venereal disease. 


1676 WisEMAN (J.) Antivenereal remedies. 1830 LinDLEY 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 314 Antivenereal and febrifugal virtues. 

Antivermicular  (a:ntijvarmrkilai), a. 
Phys. QANTI- 3.]= ANTIPERISTALTIC. 

1717 St. Anpré in Phil. Trazs. XXX. 580 If the Vermicu- 
lar Motion accelerates the Contents of the Intestins down- 
wards; the Antivermicular..should force them upwards. 
1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, Egon 

Antizymic (zenti,zimik), a. and 56, [f AnTI- 
3+Gr. Gopn leaven+-tc.] A. adj. Opposing fer- 
mentation. 3B. sé. A substance having this quality. 

1804 T. TrottER Drunkenness iii. 41 Hop.. possesses no 


superior efficacy as an antizymic. 1839 Hoorer Afed. Dict., 
Axtizymic, Applied to that which prevents fermentation. 


Antizymotic (entizimgtik, -zaimg'tik), a. 
and sé. Aled. [f. ANTI- 3+Gr. Goperie-ds causing 
fermentation.] A.adj.=prec. B. sd. A substance 
that prevents fermentation or decomposition. 


1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 622 Antizymotics are used 
for the purpose of preventing decomposition. 


Antler (z:ntle1). Forms: 3 ?antolier, aunto- 
lier, 4-5 auntelere, hauntelere, 5-6 auntler, 6-8 
antlier, 6- antler. [a. OFr. aztozllier (i.e. an-to- 
Ver) :—late L. *azt(e)ocular-em (ramum) the 
‘branch’ or tine of a stag’s horn ‘in front of the 
eyes’; cf. Ger. azgensprosze ‘eye-sprout.” Azfoil- 
lier represented anearlier*antoglier (cf. OF r. avogle, 
It. avocolo :—L. abocul-um, and OFr. oil for *og/:— 
oculun), later OF r. azdoillier, now andouiller 
(see Dr. Bugge in Romania 1V.349). ‘The original 

Snglish form must have been azéolier, auntolier, 
whence, by weakening and eventual loss of atonic 
o, auntelere, auntler, antler.] 

1. orig. The lowest (forward-directed) branch of 
the horn of a stag or other deer; afterwards ex- 
tended to any branch, the lowest being then called 
the drow-antler, and the next es-antler. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles u. 128 Zoure hauntelere dere 


were all y-takyn. @1420 Venery de Twetyin Rel. Ant. 1. 151 
Whan an hert hath fourched, and then auntelere ryall, and 
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surryall, and forched on the one syde, and troched on that 
other syde, than is he an hert of .x. andof the more. ¢152z0 
SKELTON Speke Parrot 481 So bygge a bulke of brow auntlers 
cabbagid that yere, 1583 STANYUURST Aencr's 1. (1880) 23 
Chiefe stags vpbearing croches high from the antlier hauted. 
1608 Norpen Surv. Dial. 183 What Deere hath the Lord of 
this Mannor in his Park, red and fallow: how many of 
Antler, and how many rascall? 1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 225 
The Andouilleres of a Staggs Horn. 1741 Com/l. Fam.- 
Piece u. i. 289 The Fallow Hart or Stag doth bear his Head 
high .. has small Beams, with long, slender, and ill-grown 
Antliers, 1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Antler, among hunters, 
the first of the pearls that grow about the bur of a deer’s 
horn, There are also sur-antlers, brow-antlers, etc, 1849 
Macauray Hist. Eng. vii, Uuge stags with sixteen antlers. 
1864 Derby Merc. 14 Dec., The curious articles made from 
the brow antler of a stag’s horn, 

2. Hence popularly: Yhe branched hom of a 
stag or other deer. 

1829 Scott Demonotl. x. 395 A vaulted apartment garnished 
with stags’ antlers, 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 260 The Deer 
tribe, distinguished by the possession of long deciduous 
horns, covered with asoft skin or ve/ve¢.. and terined Antlers. 
1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. I. ut vi. 164 The skull and 
antlers of a gigantic deer. 

Antlered (xntloid), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED?.] 

1. Fumished with or bearing antlers: a, naturally. 

@1818 Vernon Ovid’s Afet, viu. (T.) Sometimes a crested 
mare, or antler’d deer. 1870 Bryant //omer x1. 1. 355 Like 
a troop Of ravening jackals round an antlered stag. 

b. Adomed with stags’ horns. 

1828 Scott in Lockhart Lf (1839) IX. 227 We were sur- 
veying the antlered old hall. 

2. ¢ransf. Branched as with antlers. 

1870 Disrakii Lotharr xiii. 55 Sometimes a gorsy del] and 
sometimes a great spread of antlered fern. 

Antlerless (z:ntlozleés), a. [f. ANTLER + -LEss.] 
Without antlers. 

1881 Nature No. 592. 417 These antlerless deer. 
Antlery (2 ntlori). vare—. [f. ANTLER, after 
forms like drapery, finery.) Antlers collectively. 

1849 J. Witson in Blackw. Jag. LXVI. 9 An enormous 
fellow [a stag].. giving himself a shake of his whole huge 
bulk, and a cave of his whole wide antlery. 

| Antlia (entlijd). 227. (L. avt/a, an instru- 
ment for drawing up water, a. Gr. cvrAia bilge-water, 
avtXiov a bucket.) The proboscis or haustellum 
of insects, with which they suck up juices. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Lxtomol. xiii, 1V. 98 Extraordinary 
.. irritability is exhibited by the anthia. 1869 NicHoLson 
Zool. 211 These maxilla: adhere together by their inner 
surfaces, and thus form a spiral ‘trunk,’ or ‘antlia,’ 

Antliate (2ntlijett), pp/. a. Ent. [f. prec. + 
-ATE.] Furnished with sucking proboscis; hau- 
stellate. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence £xfomol, xlvii. 1V. 390 Mouthantliate. 
Antling (entlin). rare. [f. ANT sd. + -LING.] 
A young or little ant. 

1879 M<Coox Agric. Ant of Texas 20 (D.) Within the 
formicaries antlings were found. 

Acnt-li:on. [a transl. of Gr. puppyo-déwy, in 
the LXX.] A neurdpterous insect, or genus of in- 
sects (J/yrmeleon), the larva of which lies in wait 
for and devours ants. 

1815 Kirsy & Spence Extomot. (1843) 1. 304 The ant-lion 
was the stronger of the two and..dragged the object of 
contestation under the sand. 1880 H. Sr. Joun Nifox 157 
One of the most ingenious insects I_know of is the ant-lion, 

Antocow (in Miege 1688, Phillips 1706, Bailey 
1721-83) = ANTICOR. 

Antocular (ent kivlar), a. rare. [mod. f. L. 
ante before + oculdris pertaining to the eye, f. ocze/is 
eye. Cf. ANTLER.] Situated in front of the eye. 

1870 NicHoLson Zool, (1880) 538 A layer of transparent 
epidermis covers the whole eye [of Serpents] and is termed 
the antocular membrane. 

Antodontalgie, variant of ANTI-opONTALGIC. 

|| Anteeci (&ntisai), sd. 7. [L., a. Gr. avrortor 
dwellers opposite, f. dv7é opposite to +-oucos 
-dwelling.] The dwellers under the same meri- 
dian, on opposite sides of the equator, and at the 
same distance from it. 

1622 Hevuin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 20/r Antceci are such 
as dwell under the same Meridian and the same Latitude or 
Parallel equally distant from the Acquator; the one north- 
ward, the other Southward; the days in both places being 
of a length; but the Summer of the one being the others 
winter. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 1. 255 Antichthones.. 
comprehend both the antipodes and antezci, or all beyond 
the line. 1796 [See Antarcian]. 

Antecian (enti fin), z. and sd. [f. prec. + -aN.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to the opposite latitude. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xx. §818 The westerly winds 
which prevail on the polar side of 40° S. are stronger and 
more constant than their antarcian fellows of the north. 

B. sé. pl. = ANTEC. 

1796 Hutton J/ath. Dict. 1. 121/1 Antecians or Antocci.. 
have their noon, or midnight, or any other hour at the same 
time; but their seasons are contrary, being spring to the 
one, when it is autumn with the other. 

| Antonomasia (z:ntgnonie!zid, Xntg:no). [T.., 
a. Gr. dvrovopacia, f. avrovopnatey to name instead, 
f.dy7i instead + dvopatew to name, f. dvoya name.] 
The substitution of an epithet orappellative, or the 
name of an offiee or dignity, for a person’s proper 
name, as the /ron Duke for Wellington, 47s Grace 
for an archbishop, Also, conversely, the use of a 
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proper namc to express a gencral idca, as in calling 
an orator a Cicero, a wise judge a Daniel. 

1589 Puttennam “ag. Poeste (Arh.) 192 Antonomasia, or 
the Surnamer, as he that would say: not king Philip of 
Spaine, but the Westerne king. @ 1638 Mupr Wes. 11. 332 
‘That Capitoliuin by Antonomasia is put for a Gentile Temple 
in general. 1751 Cutampens Cycl., Antonontasia, a figure 
in rhetoric.. ‘Thus we say, the philosopher, instead of Aris- 
totle. 1759 Apam Saitn J/or. Sent. (1797) It. 407 This way 
of speaking, which the grammarians el an antonomasia 

Antonoma'stic, 2. vare—°. [f. prec. after Gr. 
dvopanrix-ds.] Characterized by antonomasia. 

Antonomasstically, a/v. vare—'. [f. prec. 
+-AL!+-Ly2.) Inantonomastic manner; by way 
of antonomasia. 

1646 Siz T. Browns Pseud, Ef. 166 Although we single out 
one, and Antonomastically thereto assigne the name of the 
Unicorne, yet can we not be secure what creature is meant 
thereby. 1656 in Blount Glossogr.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Antonym (z‘nténim). [See quot.] <A term 
which is the opposite or antithesis of another, a 
counter-term. 

1870 C. J. Smit Sy. & Antonyms Pref. 6 The Etymology 
of the word avtwrupia merely expresses the idea of one word 
in substitution for, which in matters of verbal debate, is 
equivalent practically to opposition to another; a double 
force which, in addition to its analogy to Synonym, seemed 
to render Antonym a preferable word to Counterterm. 1881 
NV. Y, Nation No. 835. 464 The inevitable difficulty of 
choosing among synonyms and antonyms. 

Antorbital, variant of ANTE-ORBITAL. 

Antozone (centidwzdun). Chem. [f. (by Schon- 
bein) Ant-+OzonE.] A gaseous product, sup- 
posed by Schénbein to be a permanently positive 
variety of oxygen, but subsequently shown to be 
hydrogen dioxide, 11,0,. Ilence Anto‘zonide. 

1862 Faranayin Proc. R. /ust. 70 This substance he names 
antozone, and believes that it also enters into combination 
.. Hence there is not merely ozone and antozone, but also 
ozonide and antozonide compounds. 1868 Dana Jfrn. 124 


Its [Antozonite’s] strong antozone odour is said often to pro- 
duce headache and vomiting in the miners. 


Antozonite (&nt,duzonait). A/ix. [f. prec. + 
-ITE.] A dark violet-blue variety of Fluorite. 

1868 [See ANTOzONE]. 

Antral (entril), @. rare. [f. L. antr-nm 
(see next) +-AL1.] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, an antrum or cavity. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antre (z'nto1). foe, [a.Fr.antre:—L.anirum, 
a. Gr. dvtpov cave.] A cave, a cavern. 

1604 SHAKS. O?/.1. ili. 140 Antars vast, and Desarts idle. 
1818 Keats Endy. u. 231 Out-shooting.. like a meteor- 
star, Through a vast antre. 1879 G. Merrpitu Zgors¢ II. 
v. 109 She .. shunned his house as the antre of an ogre. 

Antrorse (xntrfis), a. [ad. mod.L. av/rorsis, 
f, L. *astero- (see ANTERO-) + versus turned, in imi- 
tation of extrorsis, etc.] Bent forward or upward. 

1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 396 Autrorse, Directed upward 
or forward. 1877 Coves & Atten WV. Amer. Kodent. 558 
Stiffish, antrorse, adpressed hairs. 

Antroversion (ntrova-ufon). [mod. f. aztyo-, 
for antero- (see prec.), + L. verston-em turning.] A 
turning forward ;= ANTEVERSION, 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antrovert (xntrovi'1t), v. rare. [mod.f.as prec. 
+L. vert-ére to turn.) To turn or bend forward. 

1854 OWEN in O77’s Circ. Sc., Org. Nat. 1. 248 The neural 
spines .. are antroverted in the last two dorsal vertebra. 

{| Antrum (z‘ntrim). Pl.-a. [L., a. Gr. dvrpoy 
cave.] A hollow place, a cavern; sec. applied in 
Phys. to cavities in the body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. hii. (1495) 486 A derke 
caue hyghte Antrum. 1727 51 Cuampers Cycl., Antrum 
Highmoriauun is a cavity discovered within the sinus of 
each maxillary bone. 1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade Mi. 33 
The.. antrum of Highmore. 1877 Huxtry Anat. fav, 
An. vii, 388 The nasal cavities and maxillary antra of Car- 
nivores. 


|| Antrustion (<ntrz'stian). [a. Fr. az/ristion, 
or med.L. azfrustién-em (in Salic Law, etc.), f. 
OHG. ¢rést trust, protection, seeurity, fidelity ; 


. latinized in Old Frankish documents as ¢ries/7s. 


The prefix is prob. AND- toward ; but no Teutonic 
word so compounded is known.] <A voluntary 
follower of the Old Frankish princes at the period 
of the national migrations. 

1848 Hanvam Afra. Ages (1378) I. ii. 1. 156 v0¢fe, In one of 
Marculfus’s precedents, I. i. f. 18, we have the form by which 
an Antrustion was created. /6¢:d. I. ii, 306 Chilperic put 
this down by the help of his faithful Antrustions. 1875 
Stusss Const, /Hist, I. ix. 254 None but the king could have 
antrustions, —— 

Antru’stionship. 7are. [f. prec. +-sur.] 
The position of an antrustion. 

1875 Stupps Const. /list, 1, ix. 252 Roth.. goes further, 
connecting the antrustionship with the vassal relation. 

Antship (entifip). vare. ff. ANT sd. +-smp; cf. 
lordship.) humorously as title for: An ant. 

1771 J. Cunsincuam Poems(Chalmers XIV. 434/2) ‘ Begone, 
you vile reptile,’ his antship replied. : 

+Antsigne. [Obs. form of Ensicn, intermed. 
between that and anéient, ANCIENT 50.2, spelt as if 
f. ante before + signum sign, standard.] 

1576 Lamsarnk Jeramb. Aent 78 A flagge and antsigne of 
their owne pride. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut, xii.72 In 
such wise as wee may fight stoutly vnder his antsigne. 


ANVIL. 
Ant-thru:sh. [Ant sJ.] A bird of the Thrush 


family, which lives on ants and allied insects. 

1863 Bates Nat. on Amazons i. 7 Ant-thrushes (a tribe of 
plainly-coloured birds intermediate in structure between fly- 
catchers and thrushes). 1869 J. Gray in Guide Brit. Mus. 
10 The Thrushes: soine of these have long legs and short 
tails, such as the tropical Ant-thrushes. 

Antym(e, obs. form of ANTHE. 

Antyteme, var. ANTETHEME, Ods., a text. 

Anuf, obs. form of Enoven. 

Anufene, var. ANOVENON adv. Obs. on fromabove. 

Anui, obs. form of Annoy sd, and v. 

+ Anwnction, anonxcion. Ods. rare). [a. 
OF r, enonclion:—L. tnunclion-em, n. of aetion f. 
tnungere: scc ANOINT v.] Anointing, unction. 

1470 Harpinc Chron, \xxiv, This was their charge and 
verey dewe seruise, Of anonxcion tyme to don and excersise. 

+Anuwnder, frcp. Obs. or dial, Also 3-4 
anundyr, anonder, -yr. [f. An prep. + Uxprr ; 
formed in the same way as a-dove, a-round, a-fore, 
etc. with the full azz- before a vowel. Not in OF.] 

1. Of local position: Under. 

a1300 A’. //orn 567 Per nis non betere anonder sunne. 
1325 Z. E. Addit, P. A. 166 So schon pat schene anvnder 
schore. @ 1400 Octoutan 549 Kette water as hem was nede¢ 
The roche anondyr. [Stil] used in northern dialect. } 

2. Of condition: Under the rule of. 

¢12z20 Orison in Lamb, Hom. 193 Al is Godes riche anunder 
pine honden. c1300 S¢. Brand. 1 A thousend monekes that 
alle anunder him were. 

+ Anu‘ppe, /rc/. Ols. Forms: 1 an uppan, 
oD uppan, 2 an uppen, on uppen, 2-3 anuppe, 
anoppe, onuppen ; also 2 anuppon. [f. An frcp. 
+uppan dat. sing. of wp: cf. on-bufan, on-foran.] 
On the top of, upon, both of position and direction. 

¢ 1000 ae Gosp. Matt. xxi. 44 He tobrysd pone pe he on 
uppan fyld. ¢c1160 //atton G. ibid., Pe he on uppen fats. 
1175 Lamb, Hom. 43 He walde anuppon his underlinges 
mid wohe motien. /&¢d. 133 Sum of pe sede feol an uppe be 
stane. ¢1z00 7x, Coll, //om. 107 Pat no man werpe pe gilt 
of his sinne anuppen god. 1250 Lay. 1916 Was pe cleue 
swibe heh ware anoppe hii fohte. 

Anura, -ous, variants of ANOURA, -OUS. 

Anuri, variant of ANouR wv. Ods. to adore. 

Anury (xniiiri). /azh. [ad. mod.L. aniiria 
(also used instead), f. Gr. dy priv. + o¥p-oy urine: 
see -Y. Cf. Fr. azurie.] Absence or lack of urine. 

1876 Har.ey Jat, Jed. 763 It is climinated by thekidneys, 
and deposited in.. its straight tubules, producing anuria. 

| Anus (ends). [L-.] 

1. The posterior opening of the alimentary canal 
in animals, through which the excrements are ejected. 

1658 J. R. tr. Mouffet’s Theat. (xs. 1122 Take salt flesh .. 
and thrust that intothe Anus, 1748 Hartley Odserv. Man 
1. li. § 2, P 37 The whole alimentary Duct, quite down to the 
Anus. 1872 Nicuotson /’alvont, 3z1 The fins.. are always 
placed far back, in the neighbourhood of the anus. 

2. An opening at the base of a flower. 

1730 Martyn in Hil. Trans. XXXVI. 380 These Flowers 
have no Anus at the Base. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anus, in 
Botany, the inferior aperture of a monopetalous flower, 

+ Anve‘nom, v. Ols. rare. [variant of En- 
vENomM: see AN- pref. 4.] To envenom, to poison. 

1340 Ayend. 27 Pe ilke zenne anuenymep alberuerst be herte 
of pe enuious. /é/d. 50 Pe eyr is anvenymed of be dede. 
a1400 Cov. Myst. 75 My synful steppys anvempnyd the 
grounde. ; ; } 

Anvil (anvil), sd. Forms: 1 onfilti, onfilt(e, 
anfilte, 4 anfelt, -uylt, anefelt, -feld, 4-5 anfeld, 
-velt, 5aneuelt, anuylde, anduell, 5-6 andfelde, 
6 anvelde, anuilde, anuielde, (hanfeld), and(e)- 
vile, 6-7 anfeeld, anvild, anvile, anvill, 6- anvil. 
[Etymol. uncertain. OF. grfilz’, is prob. cogn. w. 
ODn. dial. aenvilte (Verdam I. 184), and OHG. 
anafalz; f. an, on, prep.+a possible *///-an to 
weld, cf. felt, Ger. file, and fa/z in falz-ambosc. 
The fhas become vas in sz/ver,and the final /, pass- 
ing through 4d, is lost, as is frequent in dialects. 

Onfilti, anafalz, can hardly be distinct from synony- 
mous forms with 6: OHG. anabolz, LG. ancbholt, anebelte, 
aimbult, ODu. aendilt, usually derived from *aen-dilien= 
‘aanktoppen, to strike upon’ (Verdam 80); but more prob. 
an early variant of aenvilte above, due to some confusion. 
In OHG. auabolz, Sievers suggests a confusion of anafalz 
with the distinct avaéds, anupés, MHG. aneboz, mod.G. 
ambosz, from an+6d2-an, Eng. Beat. Mod.Du. vandeetd, 
amtbeld, seems assimilated to bcelden, to form, fashion. ] _ 

1. The block (usually of iron) on which the smith 
hammers and shapes the metal which he is working. 

a8oo Corpus Gl. (Sweet O. E. 7.) 1071 /ncuda, onfilti. 
c1oco /ELERic Gram. ix. § 33. 60 /ueus, anfilt. c¢1rooo in 
Wright Voc. 286/2 Cudo, anfilte, €1369 CHALCER Blaunche 
1165 As his brothers hamers ronge, Vpon his anuelt vp and 
downe [zv. 7. anuelet]. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1308 Anuylt, 
tange & slegge. 1388 Wrycur £cclus, xxxviii. 29 A smyth 
sittynge bisidis the anefelt. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
xviiv, Golde.. bitwene pe anfelde [1495 andfelde) and be 
hamoure..strecchep in to golde foyle. 1413 Lyons. /'y/er. 
Sowle wv. xxx. (1483) 78 Harder than the hamour or the ane- 
uclt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg: 358/1 They smyte on the 
stythye or anduell. ?a 1500 /yreilius in Thoms £. £. Pr. 
‘Rom. V1. 44 They smyte vpon a anuilde. 1530 PatscR. 74 
To strvke with his hammer upon his anvelde. 1543 Tra- 
MERON I’Igo's Chirurg. w. 14d, A styth, or hanfeld. 1589 
Warser Alb, Eng. vi. xxx.(1612) 147 Vulcan. . limping from 
the Anfeeld. 1607 Hirron I's. I. 439 Wee be like the 
smiths dog, who, the harder the anuile is beaten on, lieth 
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by, and sleepes the sounder. 1611 Bisie /sa. xli. 7 Him that 
smote the anuill. 1808 Scott War. v.vi, The armourer’s 
anvil clashed and rang. F ; 

2. IE. (the whole expression being usually meta- 
phorical). 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AJ. Aurel. (1546) Eij, My 
spyrite is betwene the harde anuielde and the importunate 
hammer. c1§93 SPENSER Sousef xxxii, The playnts and 
prayers with which I Doe beat on th’anduyle of her stubberne 
wit. 1605 CAMDEN 4’e72, 200 Hammering me vpon the anvild. 
1077 R.Gitpin Demonol. Sacr.(1867)214 Our present posture 
doth furnish him [Satan] with arguments; he forgeth_ his 
javelins upon our anvil. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 59 
They have yet to learn that the stomach is the anvil whereon 
health is forged. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. i. 34 Hardened 
on the anvil of a war for national freedom, 1883 Sir H. 
BranD in Staxdard 18 May 3/3 Matters that, so to speak, 
are on the anvil of the House of Commons. 

b. fr. On or upon the anvil: in preparation, 
in hand. 

1623 Howe t Zef?. (1650) 1]. 29 Matters while they are in 
agitation and upon the anvill. a1674 CLARENDON f/ist. Red, 
I.u1. r10 The Earl of Strafford .. whose destruction was then 
upontheanvil. 1755 AZes. Capt. P. Drake 11. iii. 154 There 
was Rumours of a Peace being on the Anvil. 1785 BurKE 
Vabob of Arcot Wks. 1842 I. 319 He has now on the anvil 
another scheme. 

3. transf. Anything resembling a smith’s anvil in 
shape or use. 

1678 Butter Had. ut. i. 340 When less Delinquents have 
been scourg’d, And Hemp on wooden <Anvils forg’d. 188: 
GREENER Guz 294 The anvil is shaped like an escutcheon, 
and is inserted in the cup of the cap, with the point against 
the detonating powder. 

b. esf. in Phys. One of the bones of the ear; so 
called from its being struck by another bone called 
the ‘hammer.’ 

[1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. To Reader, Who 
hath fashioned the instruments of hearing in the head like 
to a hammer and an anvile.] 1687 Death's Vision iii, 21 
When the Perceptive Hammer shal! not.. Consign Pre- 
scribed Blow Unto the Wonted Anvil. 1718 J. CHAMBER- 
Layne Relig. Philos. 1. xiii. § 5 The Auditory Bones are four 
in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, etc. 1879 CALDERWooD 
ind & Brain 71 The head of the hammer rests on the 
central bone known as the anvil. 

4. Comb, and Attrib, as anvil-block, -maker, etc.3 
also anvil-beater, a smith; anvil-headed a., 
having a head shaped like an anvil; anvil-proof, 
the standard of hardness of an anvil; anvil rock 
(see quot.) ; anvil-smith, a forger of anvils. 

1870 Bryant Homer II. xvi. 219 He spake, and from his 
anvil-block arose. 1677 Clew'cland’s Poents Ep. Ded. A iij b, 
Venus is again unequally yoaked with a sooty Anvile-beater. 
1851 Metvitte Whale xlvii. 303 The anvil-headed whale. 
1616 Beaum. & Fi. Faithf. Fr. u, iii, Though their scull- 
caps be of anvil-proof, This blade shall hammer some of ’em. 
1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 330 Above the twelfth [coal bed in 
Kentucky] there is the massive Sandstone. . called the Anvil 
Rock, from the form of two masses of it in South-western 
Kentucky. 1831 J. HoLttanp Manuf. Metal 1. go Some 
anvil-smiths .. forge the upper part .. out of one piece of iron. 

Anvil (znvil), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To fashion on the anvil; chiefly 7g. 

1607 Dekker Ih. Babylon F iij, Whilest our thunderbolts 
Are anuiling abroad. ¢1700Gent?. Justr. (1732) 303 You are 
now anvilling out some petty Revenge. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) VIII. 267 A roguery.. ready anvilled and 
hammered for execution. 

2. iztr. To work at an anvil. 

1882 A/auch. Guard. 7 June, Thomas anvilled away at 
burning horse-shoes. 

Anvilling (envilin), vd/. 5d. rare. [f. ANVIL 2. 
+-InGl.] Hammering ont; chiefly 7g. 

1662 Puittirs ct. Ded., What Siftings, Anvelings, 
Traversings, there ought to be of Authours. 

Anwald, -weald, var. ONwaLp, Ods., power. 

Anxietude. rare. [ad. L. anxzetido.] = 
ANXIETY, 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Anxiety (&yzoiéti). [ad. L. anxietat-em, n. of 
quality f. azxz-us: see ANXIOUS, and -TY.] 

1. The quality or state of being anxious ; uneasi- 
ness or trouble of mind about some uncertain event; 
solicitude, concern. 

erg2§ More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 1557, 91 There dyed 
he without grudge, without anxietic. @1631 Donne Select. 
(1840) 25 Temporal prosperity comes always accompanied 
with much anxiety. 1714 Sfcect. No. 615 P1 It is the Busi- 
ness of Religion and Philosophy to free us from all unneces- 
sary Anxieties. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. I. 200 The United 
Provinces saw with anxiety the progress of his arms. 

2. Strained or solicitous desire (for or to effect 
some purpose). 

1769 Funius Lett. i. 3 Anxiety ..for the general welfare. 
1833 I. Taytor /avaz, vill. 304 Every man’s anxiety to obtain 
for himself the inestimable pearl of genuine knowledge. 

3. Path. ‘A condition of agitation and depression, 
with a sensation of tightness and distress in the 
precordial region.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880. 

1661 Lovett /fist. Anim. & Alin. 368 The paine and anxiety 
of the ventricle. 1732 ArputunoT Kaudles of Dict 303 The 
Blood .. pressing upon the heart creates great Anxieties. 
1844 1. Grauam Dow, Aled. 277 [Angina pectoris] is an acute 
constrictive pain. . attended with anxiety, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a sense of suffocation. 

+ Anxi'ferous, a. O6s—° [f. L.azxifer sorrow- 
bringing (f.asx7-us + -fer bringing) +-ous.] ‘Bring- 
ing sorrow, causing anguish.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Anxious (x‘nkfos), a. [f. L. anxz-us troubled 
in mind (f. azg-cve to choke, distress) + -ous.] 
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1. Troubled or uneasy in mind about some uncer- 
tain event ; being in painful or disturbing suspense ; 
concerned, solicitous. 

1623 CockERAM, Axzxious, Carefull. 1636 RuTHERFORD 
Lett. vi, Often anxious, and cast down for the case of my 
oppressed’ brother. 1711 Pope Rafe Lock. 142 They wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of L. u.xxxvii, Allan strained his anxious eye. 

b. Const., ofan issue dreaded (00s.) ; for an issue 
desired ; adout a thing or person involved in un- 
certain issues. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 4 1 It being the worst way in the 
world to Fame, to be too anxious about it. @ 1735 GRAN- 
VILLE (J.) Anxious of neglect, suspecting change. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 197 The counsellors of Charles.. 
were anxious for their own safety. 

2. Fraught with trouble or solicitude, distressing, 
worrying. (Ods. exc. where it can be explained as 
a transferred use of I, as axious cares, i.e. such as 
anxious people cherish. So azxious seats, benches: 
those set apart for anxious inquirers.) 

1667 Mitton P. L. vm. 185 Life, from which God hath bid 
dwell farr off all anxious cares, 1679 PENN Addy, Prot. 11. 
iv. (1692) 117 That which is most of all Anxious is that 
Morality is denyed to be Christianity. 1744 Harris 3 Treat. 
(1841) 52 Is not both the possession and pursuit of wealth, 
to those who really love it, ever anxious? 1837 HaLipuRTON 
Clockm. (1862) 232 Settin’ on the anxious benches. 

3. Full of desire and endeavour; solicitous ; 
earmestly desirous (¢o effect some purpose). 

¥742 R. Brain Grave 94 The gentle heart, anxious to please, 
1794 Netson in Nicolas Disp. I. 434 The General seems 
as anxious as any of us to expedite the fall of the place. 1843 
CarLtyLte Past & Pr. (1858) 171 Anxious no longer to be 
dumb. 1860 TyNnDALL Glac. 1. § 13. 93, I was anxious to see 
many parts of it once more. 

Anxiously, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.J] In an 
anxious manner, with painful uncertainty; soli- 
citously. 

1673 Lady’s Call. 1. v. § 45 To be very anxiously careful 
about her garments. a@1zoo Drypen Jit. Horace, Thou 
.. What the Gallic arms will do, Art anxiously inquisitive to 
know. 1824 Dippin Liér. Cop, 233 Never was a history 
more anxiously expected. 1875 HowELws Horegoxe Conci. 
He peered anxiously about him. 

A‘nxiousness. vare. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being anxious, anxiety. 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude Wks. 1871 V. 21 An anxiousness 
about their everlasting state. 1798 SouTHEY Occas. Picces 
xi. Wks. II. 242 A husband’s love, a father’s anxiousness. 
1847 BusHNELL Chr. Nurt. u. ii. (1861) 266 Where there is 
but little faith, there is apt to be great anxiousness. 

Any (eni), z.and fro. Forms: 1-3 eeniz, ni, 
2 anys, eini, eani, 3 eni3, ani3, enie, 2-6 eni, 
3-7 ani, 3-6 anie, eny, 4 enye, anye, 6 anny, 
4- any; 4- ony(e, onie. Contracted: 2-3 ei, 
3 wi, eie, wie. [OE. euzz, cogn. w. OS. érig, 
OF ris. é7ch, zenig, OHG, ezzic, mod.G. eznzzg, Du. 
cenig, f. dé one (in umlaut &7) + -Zz, -Zg, adj. ending 
(see -y1), here perhaps diminutive; cf. L. w/us= 
unulus. Of the ME. forms, evy, ez, seem to have 
been southern, azzy midl., oy midl. and northern. 
The living word in mod.Eng. is exy. Fem. and 
pl. forms in -e existed in ME.; the word is now 
invariable, even pronominally.] 

Primarily adj., but also from the earliest period 
used adsol. or pronominally both in sing. and pl. 

I. stmple adj. 

1. gen. An indeterminate derivative ofovze, orrather 
of its weakened adj. form a, az, in which the idea 
of unity (or, in plural, fartit7vity)is subordinated to 
that of indifference as to the particular one or ones 
that may be selected. In sizg.=A — no matter 
which ; a — whichever, of whatever kind, of what- 
ever quantity. In #/,=Some — no matter which, 
of what kind, or how many. 

a. Its primary use is in interrogative, hypothe- 
tical, and conditional forms of speech, as ‘ Has 
any Englishman seen it?’ z.e. an Englishman— 
I care not which ; ‘if it do any harm,’ z.e. harm, 
no matter of what kind. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosf. John iv. 33 Hwader enix man him mete 
brohte. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 33 3if eani mon bid inumen. 
/bid, 121 Lokiad hweder enies monnes sar beo iliche mine 
sare. /ézd. 201 Hwi luue ich ei ping bute pe one? ¢ 1220 
{bid, 189 Al bet ich abbe .. wip eini lim mis ifeled, c 1200 
Ormin 4423 Off ani3 ifell wille. 1205 Lay. 4270 3ef xi mon 
him lidere dude. /4d. 8287 Purh zni craft [1zg0 eni craft]. 
¢1230 Aucr. R. 124 3if ei mon oder ei wummon .. misded ou. 
1340 Ayexd. 49 Huanne be man hep uela3rede myd enye 
wyfmane. 1366 MauNpev. 32 3if ony man do thereinne ony 
maner metalle. c1449 Pecock Acfr. 1. ii, 8 If eny man can 
be sikir for eny tyme. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxii. 
251 By hym or by onyother. 1535 CoverDALE Gad. vi. 1 Yf 
eny man be ouertaken of a faute. 1590 SHAKs. Com. Err. 
1. 1, 19 If any Siracusian borne Come to the Bay of Ephesus, 
he dies. 1611 Biste Ps. iv. 6 Who wil shew vs any good? 
1849 Macautay 7/7¢st. Eng. I. 37 The best governed country 
of which he had any knowledge. 1860 Gen. P. THomrson 
Andi Alt. Part. V1. cxvii. 54 Was there any the slightest 
indication? : , as P 

b. With a preceding negative (explicit or im- 
plicit) it denies of a person or thing, without 
limitation as to wA?chk, and thus, constructively, 
of every being or thing of the kind. 
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comes an emphatic negative, with its unqualified 
oruncompromising scope brought into prominence; 
=None at all; none of any kind, quantity, or 
number, even the minutest; not even one; as ‘I 
could not think of any thing else,’ ‘he was for- 
bidden to enter any house,’ ‘to prevent any loss.’ 
¢ 1000 nf ce Gosp, Mark xi. 16 He ne zepafode pet zeniz man 
zeniz feet durh pam templ bere. 120g Lay. 31209 Nas hit nauere 
iseeid ., pat eeuer zr weore wi swa muchel ferde.. purh zenie 
king to-gadere. ¢1449 Pecock Aepr. 1. xix, Neuere save in 
late daies waseny clok telling be houris. 1509 FisHER Js. 1. 
2, I shall not declare vnto you ony parte of the epystle. 1658 
Sir T. Browne //ydriot. Ded., We present not these as any 
strange sight. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 503 P 2 The Offence 
does not come under any law. 1790 Burxe #7. Rev. 23 It 
ought not to be done at any time. 1870 NicHoLson Zod. 
(1880) 463 In .. fish there is never any breast-bone. 

ec. In affirmative sentences it asserts concemming a 
being or thing of the sort named, without limita- 
tion as to which, and thus constructively of every 
one of them, since every one may in turn be taken 
as a representative: thus ‘any chemist will tell 
you’; ‘anything that I can do is at your service’ ; 
“you may have anything almost for the asking.’ 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 700 Pe nedder .. was more wise ben any 
beest. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. 79 Hit is ful hard to 
ony creature to maken declaracion. 1592 SuHaxs. Kov2. & Fil. 
vy. 1.67 Mantua’s law Is death to any he that vtters them, 
1598 — Merry W. 1. i.11 Any time these three hundred 
yeeres, 1699 Bentiey Phad. Pref. 67 The Director was con- 
sulted by him upon any Difficulty. 1798 Ferriar 7//zst7, 
Sterne ii. 26 That enable any person to give an answer to 
any question. 1861 BucKLe C7v77s, II. vi. 589, I challenge 
any one to contradict my assertion, 

d. At any rate, in any case: whatever may be 
the circumstances; at all events. 

1847 Hers Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1857) I]. 53 Which they 
at any rate were not good enough for. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. 
Res. un. vii, But, in any case, hast thou not still Preaching 
enough? eae 

2. With a specially quantitative foree=A quan- 
tity or number however great or small. (When 
unemphatic, expressed in French by the partitive 
article du, de la, des.) ‘Have you any milk, any 
eggs?’ But not in affirmative sentences, as ‘any 
milk will do,’ z.e. any sor¢ of milk: see next. 

1526 TinDALE Luke xxiv. 41 Haue ye here eny meate? [So 
in Cranmer, Genev., and 1611; Wyctir, ony thing that schal 
be eten, Rhe., any thing to be eaten.) 1660 BorLe Vew 
Exper. Phys.-Mech. i, 21 Whil’st there is any plenty of Air 
in the Receiver. 1721 Loxd. Gaz. mmmmdccclxiii/y Very 
little if any white about him. 1854 Scorrern in Orr's Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 507 Whilst any lead..remains to be removed. 

3. With a specially qualitative force: Of any 
kind or sort whatever;=earlier ANYKINS. Often 
depreciatory: Any, however imperfect. Cf. Any- 
BODY 2b, ANYTHING 2, ANYWAY 2. 

1866 Ruskin Cr. Wild Olive 98 This place..this moorland 
torrent-bitten, snow-blighted; this any place where God 
Iets downthe ladder. 1868 M. Patmison Academ. Organ.2 
The danger is..that any reform should be adopted because 
some reform is required. 

II. absolutely, etc. 

4. absol. esp. when the substantive to which it 
tefers has been already expressed, or when it is 
followed by of, as ‘any of these books, any of the 
liquid.’ 

o1178 Lamb, Hont, 65 3if eni us misdod awiht. did. 35 
Ga.. per eni of pine cunne lid in, ¢1220 Hadi A7cid. 33 Eni 
ofhislimen, 1340 Ayexd, 5 Ine enie of peilkehestes. 1382 
Wyeiir Fames i. 5 If ony of 30u nedeth wisdom axe he of 
God. 1526 Tinpate, ééid., If eny of you lacke wysdome, 
1583 GoLpinG Calvix on Deut. xlvi. 276 As excellent a lesson 
as aman shall read any. 1611 SHaxs. Wint. 7. ui. ili. 136 
If there be any of him left, Ile bury it. 171x STEELE Sfec?. 
No. 154 @ 2 How do you know more than any of us? 1883 
Scotsman 11 July 5/3 The mean temperature of the month 
was lower than any recorded since 1879. . 3 

+5. One of /zwo things indifferently ; either. (OJs., 
but still common in dialects, esp. north.) 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Friaz’s 7. 233 If eny {v.~. any, ony] of us 
have more than other, Let him .. part it with his brother. 
©1449 Pecock Xefr. 558 Eny of hem bothe. 1540 Cover- 
DALE Confut. Standish Wks, II. 381 Doth any of both these 
examples prove that, etc.? 1585 THYNNE in Ausiadv. In- 
trod. 78 Not at all.. benefited by anie of them both. 

6. pronominally.= Any one, anybody; in f/. any 
persons. 

cso Lindisf. G. Mark xi. 16 And ne zelefde patte zonig ofer- 
ferede fat derh bam tempel. 1200Orm1N 9938 He nolldenohht 
patt ani3 shollde dwellenn. ¢ 1230 Cott. Hom, 271 Is ani 
ricchere ben pu? 1297 R. Giouc. 376 3yf pat eny hym wrap- 
pede. 1472 Sir J. Paston in Ze##. III. 65 Yit have 1.. nott 
lefte any at hys most neede. 1862 J. HEywoop Prov. & 
Epigr. (1867) 89 Please they any, That serue many? Nay.. 
1611 BIBLE 2 Ft. iii. 9 The Lord is .. not willing that any 
should perish. 1705 Appison /¢ady Pref., [He] has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy than any before him. 1821 
Keats Lamia 389 Unknown..to any, but those two 
alone. : ‘ 

7, adverbially, esp. with comparative adjs., as 
any sooner, any better: In any degree, to any ex- 
tent, at all. (Cf. somewhat better, etc.) ; 

c1400 Epiph, (Turnb. 1843) 136 Or he come any nere [7.2 
nearer]. 1490 CAxTon Exeydos xix. 72 To presse me wyth 
wordes ony more. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. w. ii. 128 You are 
not to on lace any longer. ¢ 1680 BeveripcE Scr. (1729) 
I. 503 few that do any more than profess it. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 154? 4 Before tes go anyfarther. 1834 H. Mit- 

57) 450 Having slept scarcely any 
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all the night. ¢1875 L. Stepnen Hours Libr. Ser. L 347 
Few people. .would be any the worse for the study. 

8. Any one. 4. as adj. (e:ni wu'n) Any single 
or individual; b. aéso/. as in ‘any one of them’ ; 
e@ fron. (cnijwon) Anybody, any person; as in, 
Has any onc heard of it? Did you mcet any one? 

©1449 Pecock Acfr., Any one person. 1577 St. August, 
Manuell 19 Neither soule, flesh, nor reason can in any one 
thyng please thee. 1690 W. WALKER /diom. Anglo-Lat. 26, 
Tunderstand not any one word, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
104 P1 To be negligent of what any one thinks of you. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput §& S.i. 1 That any one dis- 
trict of Amsterdam was busier than another at any one hour. 
1860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1. 4 He never abuses 
any one. 

9. In comé, with interrog. words, whieh then 


beeome indefinite: see Anyiiow, ete. 

Anybody (e'‘nibedi, -bgdi), sd. or pron. 

1. eomb. of Any and Bony in the sense of ferson 
(as in 20body, somcbody): Any person, any one. It 
has all the varieties of use noted under ANY a. 1, 
as in ‘Does anybody know? I do not see anybody. 
Anybody can do that.’ Formerly written as two 
words: any body; but, when so written now, dody 
has its ordinary sense: ‘the velocity with which 
any body moves,’ 

1490 Caxton Excydos xnii. 81 Without to notyfye them to 
eny body lyuynge. 1598 Suaxs. A/erry H/.1. iv. 4 If he doe 
.. finde any body in the house. 1813 Miss Austen Pride 
& Prej. vi. 194 Any body who would hear her. 1855 Macav- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 11. 13 Impossible to make an arrangement 
that would please every body, and difficult to make an ar- 
rangement that would please any body. 1876 J. ParKER 
Paractete 0. 385 Anybody can attach himself to a mob. 

2. With qualitative force; sometimes made a 
regular substantive with /. 

a. In interrogative or hypothetical expressions, 
laudatory: A person of some rank or worth, ‘a 
somebody’ as opposed to ‘a nobody.’ b. In affirm- 
ative expressions, depreciatory: A person of any 
sort, anordinary person, as opposed to ‘a somebody.” 

1826 Disraeti Viv. Grey un. xv. 78 Everybody was there 
who is anybody. 1858 (Dec. 21) Bricut SP, (1876) 306 Two 
or three anybodies. 

Any deal: see DEAL. 

Anyentise, -ish, variant of ANIENTISE v. Ods. 

Anyhow (enijhau), adv. and con. [See ANY 9.] 

1. adv. Indefinite eompound of how: In any way 


or manner whatever, or however imperfect. 

1740 Pinepa Eng. Span. Dict. s.v., Anyhow, de gualguicra 
manera gue sca. 1828 CARLYLE JV/ise. (1857) I. 192 Done 
anyhow, no profitable one. 1844 Broucnam Brit. Const. 
xvii. (1862) 258 Any law, anyhow made, provided it be made 
calmly. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 747 Whether 
the two can anyhow be the same. 

2. advb. conj. In any case, however it may be with 
what has been already said, at least. 

1825 Bro, Fonathan 1. 381, | was ready to go abroad, any 
how, then, 1842 Newman Ch. Fathers 250 Any how, it must 
be acknowledged to be not a simple self-originated error. 
1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Quict Neigh6. xi. (1878) 220 They 
went, anyhow, whether they had to do it or not. 


+ Any-kyn, -s. 0és. (Orig. genitive phr., as 
‘any-kyns speech’ = speech of any kind, after- 
wards with loss of -s, looking like an adj. ‘any- 
kyn speech,’ as if=any kind of speech, gua/islibct 
focutio.) Any kind or manner. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 1941 Noe, for anikins chanse, Sali noght 
take sli a noper venganse. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 95 3yfthy wy] 
rejo[isse] more Ineny-es kennes thynges. a@1400Sir Perceval 
2148 Fast he frayned that fre For any-kyns aughte. @ 1400 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS, 31 He moghte hafe made 
vs at his will anykyne oper best. c1qz0 Lib. Cure Cocorum 
5 Hit wolde seme rawe by any-kyn way. 

Any-lengthian, a. nonce-wad. Ready to go any 
length, unscrupulous. 

1798 Tooke Purley 683 Disgust at the any-lengthian Lord 
with his numerous Strings. 

Anyntise, -ische, variants of ANIENTISE v. Obs. 

Anything (e'ni\pin), prov, sb., adv. 

1. pron. A combination of Any and THING, in the 
widest sense of the latter, with all the varieties of 
sense belonging to Any a. Orig. always separated ; 
separation now usually denotes stress upon ¢hing, 
as ‘any thing, but not any person.’ 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 46 Mag nix ping godes beon 
of nazareth. [So in F/atton.] c12z30 Ancr. R. 64 Wheder 
el ping hermed more. ¢1370 Wyctir Hi7ks. xxvi. (1880) 388 
More sikimes..may no man make of eny-binge. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy xxi. 8895, I haue not errit in anythyng. 1542 
Upatt Evrasm., Afoph. (1877) 32 Sweardes and kniues, beyng 
as sharpe asanythyng. 1611 Biste Fohn xiv. 14 If ye shall 
ask any thing in my name, I will doit. 1677 YaRRANTON 
England s aeeer 136 These Spouts convey the Corn into 
the Barges without anything of labour. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 1 ?&, I would gratify my Reader in any Thing that is 
reasonable. 1741 Ricnarpson Pame/a II. 57, 1 fear your 
girl will grow as proudas anything. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
Lightho. § 109 When there is any thing of a ground swell. 
@ 1855 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. v. 114 
Anything in the remotest degree connected with Napoleon 
excites my curiosity. 1857 Buckie Cie. I. xii. 670 If the 
contest .. had been conducted with anything approaching to 
moderation. 1873 Carrott Through Looking-Glass iv. 73 

They wept like anything to see Such quantities of sand, 

2. as sb. Thing of any kind. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 234 She is my house.. My 
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horse, my oxe, myasse, my anything. 1649 Mitton £zkon. 
Wks. 1738 I. 383 This was that terrible Any-thing from which 
his Conscience and his Reason chose to run rather than not 
deny. 1736 Butter Anad, Diss. L 303 No Man, no Leing, 
..no Apy-thing, 
3. adv. Any whit, in any measure, to any extent. 
aqoo Efpinal Gl. 845 (Sweet) Quoguomodo, xngi binga. 
¢1391 Cuaucer Astroé, u. § 38. 47 Til that the schadwe.. 
passe ony-thyngowt of the cercle. 1480 Caxton Chron. ing. 
cexv. 202 Yf my lady your wyf come ony thyng nyghe yowe. 
1551 Ropinson More's Utopia 16 Mine old good wil. . is not 
.. anythinge atallquayled. 1590 Plain Perc. 16 \ Minister 
that hath any thing a fat benefice. 1656 If. Puituips /’27- 
chaser's Pattcrn (1676) 22 If he be anything young. 1861 
Gen. P. Tuomrson Aud? Alt, Part. U1. ¢lxx. 196 Not furious 
anything, either for good or evil, no enthusiasts, 
nythingarian (e:nipiné-rian). [f prec. 
after ¢rinrt-arian, untt-arian, etc.) One who 
professes no creed in particular ; an indifferentist. 


(A contemptuous term.) 

a1704 T. Brown Is. 1760 IIT.97 (D.) Such bifarious any- 
thingarians, that always make their interest the standard of 
theirreligion. 1738 Swirt Polite Conv. i. Wks. III. 338 Lady 
Smart, What religion is he of? Ld. Spark. Why, he is an 
Anythingarian. 1850 Kinastey A dton Locke xxii.(D.) They 
made puir Robbie Burnsananythingarian with their blethers. 

A:nythinga‘rianism. vare—'. [f. prec. + 
-IsM.] The doctrine of an anythingarian. 

1851 Kinoscey in Lett. § Asem. 1. 264 Schiller’s ‘Gods of 
Greece’ expresses a tone of feeling .. which finds its vent in 
modern Neo- Platonism—Anythingarianism. 

Anyway (eniwel), adv. and conj. [cf. ANyY- 
ways, and the analogous pair a/ways, alway] 

1. adv. In any way or manner, anyhow; to any 
degree or extent, in any measure. 

1570 Levins A/anip. 197 Any way, guavis, ullo modo, Least 
any way, equa. 1593 Bitson Ch. Govt. To Reader 3 That 
anie waie touch the state. 16xx Bipte 7 ransl. Pref.1 Any 
thing that sauoured any way of newnesse. 1642 RoGERs 
-Vaaman To Reader 4 That I may set my base heart on work 
any way to prevent sloth. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 529 ? 1 
All those who are any way concerned in works of literature. 
1842 Tennyson To ¥.S. xv, How should I soothe you any- 
way? 

2. In any way however imperfect ; anyhow. 

1660 Stancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 183/1 Not he that speak- 
eth any way speaketh rightly. 

3. advb. conj. Wowever the case may be; in any 


case ; anyhow. 

1859 Heres Friends in C. Ser. u. (1869) 1. 117 Anyway, IT 
should soon be dispossessed of my lands. 1876 Biack J/ad- 
cap V. xiv. 124 That is how I look at it, anyway. 

Anyways (eniwelz), adv. and conj. [ANY + 
ways, adverbial genitive, as in ALWAYS.] 

1. adv. In any way, in any respect, at all. 

¢ 1560 Bk. Comm. Prayer, All those who are any ways af- 
flicted ..in mind, body, or estate. 1638 Preston J/ount 
#éal 10 As the Rudder of a ship, which turnes it any wayes. 
1673 Ray Fruy. thro’ Low Countries Ded., If either Cata- 
logue or Observations proveany waysuseful. 1794 SouTHEY 
IVat Tyler ui. i, Who may have been anyways concerned in 
the late insurrections. 1834 De Quincey Czsars Wks. X. 61 
Nor was such an interference .. anyways injurious. 

2. advb. conj. In any case, at all events, anyhow. 


dialect. or illiterate. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. xit 228 Anyways, Tam glad, etc. 

+ A’nywhat, fro. Ods. Indefinite compound 
of what (cf. somewhat): anything. 

a1400 Cursor MM. (Tr.) 3629 If he any what my3te gete. 

Anywhen (enijhwe:n), adv. [See Any 9.] 
Indefinite compound of when: At any time, ever. 
fare in literature, but common in southern dialects. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Xs. (1858) 159 And, simply by wishing 
that you were Anywhen, straightway to be Then! 1845 — 
Cromwell Introd., There has been none braver anywhere or 
anywhen. 1878 Bosw. Smit Carthage 333 Now, if any- 
when, we might have expected that, etc. 

+ A*nywhence, adv. Obs. rare. [See ANY 9.] 
Indefinite compound of wence: From anywhere. 

1613 Oversury Js. 1856. 171 (ttle) Newes from Any 
whence. 167: BRANKER in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Men I. 167 As 
soon as I receive it anywhence, you shall have it presently 
returned. : A, é % 

Anywhere (enijhwéaz, enijhwé1), adv. [See 
AxY g; not in early use; the earlier owhere, 
oughwherc, and aywherc, came downto 1485.] In 
any place. The indcfinite compound of where. 


Formerly written separately. 

¢1300 Cursor MM, (Gott.) 3975 If he miht him aniquar ta, 
c1450 Song in Kelig. Ant. Il. 240 Tabberys gloson eny 
whare, And gode feyth comys all byhynde. 1587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay xv. 234 How is it possible that they should be 
.. from aniwhere els than from aboue? 1673 Rav ¥ruy. 
thro’ Low Countrics 20 The best we have any where seen. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. Wakef. xiv. (1806) 70 You'll do it at 
neighbour Jackson's, or anywhere. 1849 Macautay //ist¢. 
Eng. 11. 208 Anywhere except in the high streets of royal 
burghs. ; 

Any while, any whit: see WHiLE, Wut. 

Anywhither (e‘nijhwi:da1), adv. arch. [See 
AxyY 9; the earlier equivalent was OWHITHER, 
oughwhithcr.| Indefinite eompound of wither. 
To or towards any place, in any direction whatever. 

1611 Bisre x A ines il. 36 Goe not forth thence any whither 
[Wyetre & Coverbace hidir and thider.] 1658 CRomweELt 
(Carl.) Sf. xv, To fly for Holland, New England, almost 
anywhither, to find libere for their consciences, 1722 Dr 
For Hist, Plaguc (1756) 69 There was no easy passing the 
Roads any whither. 1863 Mrs, Wuitsry Faith Gartney 
xxx, 288 She would have tied—anywhither. 


APp- 


Anywise (eniwaiz), adv. [for tn any wise, 
also used in full; OF. (0s) #nize wlsan.] In any 
manner, way, or case; in any degree, at all; 
anyhow. 

ax000 Metr. Ps, Ixxiii. 9 On dnize wisan. JCh //yan2 vii. 
66 Agene wisan.] ¢1200 Aforal Ode 269 Nile be ben anizewise 
doulen iquemde,  c 1225 Ste. Marherete (1866) 13 3ef ich 
mahteeyweis makien hain to fallen. 1472 Marc. Paston in 
Lett, V1. 62 In any wyse.. labore to have an ende of your 
grete materes. 1563 MAN J/uscu/us’ Comm. Places 374, 
For all that, it is in any wise [osnino| necessaric, 1660 

sarrow Euclid u. ii, Ifa right line be divided anywise into 
two parts. 1775 Act 15 Geo. ///, lili. § 1 in Oxf. 4 Camb, 
Enactmts. 85 \ny law or usage to the contrary hercofin any- 
wise notwithstanding. 1783 Burke Affairs of India Wks. 
1842 II. x1 The only subject-matter of discussion, ie 
important. 1870 Hawtuorne Lug, Note-Bhs. (1879) U1. 1x 
Neither is it anywise essential. . 

Aonian (¢snian), a. Of or belonging to 
Aonia, a region of aneient Becotia, which con- 
tained the mountains Helicon and Cithacron, 
sacred to the Muses or ‘Aontan maids.’ 

1607 Torsrty Four-footed Beasts (1673) 54 Vhe Aonian oxen 
are of divers colours, 1667 Mitton /’, 4.1.15 Nbove th’ 
Aonian mount. 1741 Pore .Wessiah 4 The dreams of Pindus 
and th’ Aonian maids, ; 

Aorist (@6rist), @ Gram. [ad. Gr. dopiar-os 
indefinite, f. d priv. + dptat-ds, f. dpi¢-ew to limit, 
define.] One of the past tenscs of the Greek verb, 
which takes its name from its dcnoting a simple 
past occurrence, with none of the limitations as to 
completion, continuanee, ete., which belong to the 
other past tenses. It eorresponds to the simple 
past tensc in English, as ‘he died.’ 

1s8x Campion in Confer. u. (1584) N ili) b, What fempus 
is the verbe? Casnf, 1 thinke it be the Aoriste. 1750 
Harris Hermes 1. vii. (1786) 123 Yet it seems agreeable to 
reason, that wherever Time is signified without any fur- 
ther circumscription, than that of Simple present, past or 
future, the’Tense isan Aorist. 1865 R. W. Date Feu. Temp, 
(1877) 297 In the Authorized Version the Greek aorist is very 
frequently represented by the English perfect. ‘ 

Aoristic (4,6ristik), a. (ad. Gr. doprorik-ds, f. 
ddpror-os : see Aorist and -1¢.] 

1. Undefined, indeterminate. 

1846 Grote Greece (1854) 1. 488 In the genuine Grecian 
epic, the theme was an unknown and aoristic past. 1876 
G. Merepitu Beauch. Carecr \1. xv. 277 Like certain aoristic 
combinations in music, like tones of a stringed instrument 
swept by the wind, enticing, unseizable. 

2. Of or pertaining to the aorist tensc. 

1860 Exticotr Lift of our Lord vii. 334 The contested 
areoterAer (Fok xviii. 24) is taken in its simple aoristic sense. 
1876 FARRAR Gr, Syntax § 124 The existence of the aoristic 
termination in such perfects as vird, scrip-si, etc, 

Aori‘stical, ac. ?Ods. rare—'. [f. as pree. + 
-aL1,] Ofaoristie character, aorist-like ; indefinite. 

1750 Harris Hermes (1841) 153 [Here] the verb wadks hath 
the like aoristical or indefinite application, 

Aori'stically, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly*.] After 
the manner of, or as, an aorist. 

1647 Vines Lord’s Supper(1677)85 Bezahints that ég@covtwy 
avt@v may be Aoristically translated. 

+ Ao‘'rn(e, sourne, v- Obs. 
AporN, ANoRY, q.v. 

Aorta (¢3ta). [a. med. or mod.L. aorta, a. Gr. 
aoprn, applied by Hippocrates in pl. to the érozehz, 
bronchia, or branches of the windpipe, but subseq. 
by Aristotle to the great artery, as in modern use ; 
éit. that which is hung (cf. dopryp a hanger, a strap’, 
f. deip-erv to raise, lift up.] The great artery or 
trunk of the arterial system, from its origin in the 
left ventriele of the heart to its division into the two 
iliac arteries. Also fig. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1.357 The great artery, 
called Aorta by the Physicions. 1621 Burton Anat. Wel. 
1, 1,1. ili, Aorta is the root of all the other Jarteries], which 
serve the whole body. 1859 CarpeNTER Anim. Phys. v. 
(1872) 226 From the arch of the aorta are given off the arteries 
which supply the head and upperextremities. 1882 Society 
7 Oct. 8/2 London’s great aorta, the Strand. 

Aortal (e73tal), a. rarc. [f.prec.+-aLl.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an aorta. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11. 978/1 The thoracic or 
aortal portion of the heart. 1839 Baitey /estus iv. (1848 1 
A wimpling streamlet ere its waters grow To size aortal. 
1842 Jouxson Farmer's Cycl. s.v., Aortal Arteries of vege- 
tables. The large vessels destined to convey the elaborated 
juice .. of plants .. So denominated by Dr. Darwin. 

Aortic (qfu1tik), a. [ad. mod.L. aortic-us, f. 
Aorta: see -1c. Cf. mod.Fr. aortigue.] Of or 
pertaining to the aorta. 

1833 Blackw, Mag. XXXII. 434 The balance preserved 
between the pulmonary and aortic circulation, 1872 Hi xLry 
Phys. v. 101 ‘The aortic trunk enters the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 

+ Aou're, v. Obs. 

AANOURE, q.¥. . 

Ap- pref) assimilated form of L. ad- ‘to, bef. 
initial f-, as L. ad-froba-, ap-proba-, In OF r. this 
ad- ap- was, by regular phonctic law, reduced to 
a- (asin the separate word ad), and in this form 
the Fr. words were adopted in Eng., as a-fart, 
a-perc, a-Ply, a-post, A-Prise, A-frove. In imitation 
of the Latin forms, the scribes began to double the 
fin Fr. spelling in 14th c., avd in Eng. in 13th, 


Original form of 


Original form of ADORE, 


AP- 


though, in speech, the prefix is still really a- (cf. 
apend, zplikant). By mistake af- was also sub- 
stituted for a- in several words where it had a 
different origin, as affair, appeach: see AD- pref. 2, 
A- pref. 10. 

Ap- /vef> in words of Greek origin, for am’ the 
shortened form of amd ‘off, away,’ bef. a vowel, 
as.in da-aywyn ap-agoge: see APO-. 

Ap-, /vef3 [Welsh af, from map son, used in 
pedigrees and a common prefix in surnames, as 
Apjohn, Aprys; cf. Mac.] 

1647 CLEvELAND Char. Lond. Diurn. (1677) 108 It would 
tire a Welshman to reckon up how many fs "tis removed 
from an Annal. 

Apace (apis), adv. Forms: 4-5 apaas, apas, 
4-6 apase, 4- apace. [orig. phr. a gace, like afoot, 
ahead, f. A prep.) of manner + Pack, formerly fas, 
faas.| lit, At a pace, 7.c. ata considerable or good 
pace; ence, With speed ; swiftly, quickly, fast. 

a. orig. of the pace of men. 

¢1350 Rom. Athelstox in Rel. Ant. 11.98 Thorw30ut he 
went a pase. ¢1374 CHAUCER 7roydus iv. 465 He comethto 
hym apaas. ¢ 1400 Kom. Kose 3724 To Bialacoil she wente 
apas. 1549 CoverDALE Evasm. Par. Gal. v. 7 Ye dyd once 
runne apace, makyng hastye spede. 1611 Bisre Ps. Ixviii. 
12 Kings of armies did flee apace. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1858) 486 They are coming towards us too, apace. 1837 
Disraeii Venetia i, xiv. (1871) 67 He .. pushed on apace. 

b. of motion generally, as flowing, gliding, sail- 
ing, flying ; and hence of the flight of time. 

1535 CovERDALE /’s. lviii. 6 Like water yt runneth a pace. 
— Fer, xviii. 14 The destruction off Moab commeth on a 
pace. 1665 Maney Grotius's Low-C, Wars 101 Autumn 
nowcomingonapace. 1702 Pore Faz. & May 783 The ready 
tears apace began to flow. 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. ut. 35 
Around before the squall she veers apace. 1813 Scorr 
Trierm.1.xx, With lay and tale, and laugh, and jest, Apace 
theevening flew. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 260 The news 
«. reached Rome apace. ’ ‘ 

c. of speed or progress in any action. 

@ 1423 James I Kizg’s Q. 1v. viii, The werk that first is 
foundit sure May better bere apace. 1530 Patscr. 418 
Thought maketh men age a pace. 1550 CrowLey Zfigr. 
1020 Good Esay doeth cursse them apase. 1604 RowLANDS 
Looke to it 8 Hoording wealth apace. 1611 CorTer., s.v. 
Herble, An ill weed growesapace. 1628 Dicsy l’oy. ALedit, 
9 My men begun to sicken apace. 1713 DernAM Phys. Theol, 
16 It rained a-pace. 1800 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Des. I. 
192 Dhoondiah’s followers are quitting him apace. 1829 
Soutney AU for Loven, Wks. VII. 166 The church Already 
fills apace. 1841 Miss Sepcwick Lett. fr. Aér. 1. 24 Our 
friendship ripens apace. 

+d. of quickness in proceeding to act: At once, 
immediately. Ods. 
c1325 Caeur de L. 404r Now leth in pes, lystenes apas ! 
1553 A. Witson Rhet. 15 b, We hang theim a pace that offend 
alawe. 1723 Mrs. Cenrtiivre Stolen Hetress v.371 Do not 
push me from thee.. For I shall die apace, and go before. 
| Apagoge (cepagdudz/). (Gr. adnaywy? lead- 
ing away, abduction, also used by Aristotle in the 
logical sense, f. dx-dyew to lead off.] 
+1. Logic. ‘The species of syllogism, or syllogistic 
reasoning, called ABpuUCcTION. Oés. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Abduction in logic, a kind of 
argumentation by the Greeks called Afagoge. 1872 GRoOTE 
Aristotle 1. vi. 290 Another variety of ratiocinative proce- 
dure, which he calls Apagoge or Abduction. : 

2. A demonstration which does not prove a thing 
directly, but shows the absurdity or impossibility 
of denying it; a veductio ad absurdum., 

a 43 BerkELey is cited in WorcESTER. 
+3. J/ath, ‘A progress or passage from one pro- 
position to another, when the first having been 
once demonstrated, is afterwards employed to the 
proving of others.’ Chambers Cyc/. Supp.1753. Ods. 

Apagogic (xpagp'dzik), a. rare. [ad. assumed 
Gr. *dnaywyk-ds, f. dnaywy}: see prec. and -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to apagoge, or reduction to 
absurdity. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VY. 2261 The Theorems may be demon- 
strated by the Apagogick way, or by reduction ad absurdunt. 

Apago’gical, a. [f. prec.+-atl.] Of the 
nature of apagoge; by reductio ad absurdum. 

1706 Puitiirs, Afagogical Demonstrations. 1734 BerKr- 
Ley Analyst § 25. 41 Why any other apagogical Demon- 
stration, or Demonstration ad adsurdum should be admitted. 
1860 Freminc Voc. Philos. s.v. Ostensive, A proof..is in- 
direct, or apagogical when it evinces the truth of a thesis 
through the falsehood of its opposite, that is, mediately. 

Apago'gically, adv. rare. [f. prec. +-Ly2. 
In apagogical manner; by means of an apagoge. 

1877 Cairp Philos, Kant un. xvi. 568 An absolute Antinomy 
of reason, demonstrated apagogically on both sides. 

Apagogy ("pagodzi). rare~°. [a. Fr. apa- 
gogie.| Used as another form of ApacocE, though, 
having the abstract ending -Y, it ought strictly to 
be: The use or practice of apagogical reasoning. 

1847 in Craic. 

Apaid (apé'd), ffl. a. arch. Forms: 3-7 a- 
payed,4-7 apaied, apayd, 5 apayede, 5-Gapayde, 
5-7 apaide, 5- apaid; also 4-7 appaied, ap- 
payed, 6 appayde, 6-7 appayd, appaid. [f. A- 
PAY v.+-ED. Only a poetic archaism since ¢1700.] 

1, Satisficd, contented, pleased. 


3297 R. GLouc 117 Mid al he was wel a payed. ¢ 1374 


i 


380 


Cuaucer Soeth. u. v. 47 With ful lytel ping nature halt hire 
appaied. c 1386 — Freres Prol.18, 1 pray that noon of yow 
be evel apayd [v.7. a-paide, apeide, ypayd, payd]. @ 1450 
Ant. de la Tour (1868) 35 Her husbonde was not best apaied 
with her for her outegoinge. 1565 Gotpinc Ozia’s AZet. w. 
(1593) 86 The sunne full ill appaid Did with his beames dis- 
perse the sand. 1675 I. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 189 
They call me a devil, but be it so, so long as Christ is mag- 
nified, lam well a-payed. 1690 W. Wacker /diom. Anglo- 
Lat. 28 Sufficiently apaid, satisfactum. 1867 C. Cayley 
transl. Lucretius in Fortu, Rev. Nov. 590 Well-appay’d 
[L. Alacatum] welkin brightens with an even effulgence. 


+2. Repaid, requited, rewarded. Ods. 


1s98 Yonc Déana, For euery pleasure then, with seuen 
folde paine Iam now apaide. 1633 P. FLercuer Pisce. clogs, 


ui. xvii, My sick love (ah love full ill apay’d), 1748 THom- 
son Cast. Jndol. 1. txvi, Thy toils but ill apaid, 
+ Apain, apayne, v. Obs. rarve—'. [a. OF. 


apeine-r, apaine-r, to punish, ref. to trouble one- 
self, exert oneself, f. @ to + pete pain, trouble :—L. 
pena penalty. Also expanded to AN-PEYN, by 
form-assoc. of pref. a- with A- pref. 2 = OE. az, o7.] 
refi. To trouble oneself, exert oneself. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 146 Wel todonne apanyethueawe [printed 
neawe}, Ach hym apayneth many a screwe To do amys. 

+ A-pain(e, advb. phr. Obs. Sc. 4-5. Also 
apayn, apane. [a. Fr. @ fezve at or in trouble or 
difficulty; see prec. 

1. With difficulty ; with much ado; hardly, un- 
willingly, scarcely. : 

1375 Barpour Bruce ix. 64 Folk for-outen Capitane, Bot 
thai the bettir be a-pane, Sall nocht be all so gud in deid. 
Fbid, 89 Zit sall thai flea-payn. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vin. 


gtr The toun to sege thaim thocht it was to lang And nocht 
a payn to wyn it be no slycht. 

2. Apain of: under penalty or pain of. 

¢1470 Henry /Vadlace x1. 1313, | charge, apayn of loss of 
lywe, Nane be so bauld yon tyrand for to schrywe. 

Apair, Apale, Apall: see App-. 

Apaise, apayse, obs. forms of APPrasE. 

Apan, obs. form of Upon. 

Apanage, appanage (x‘panédz). Also 7 
appannage, -onage, apennage, 7-8 appennage, 
-enage. [a. Fr. apanage (appanage, appennage), f. 
apaner to endow with the means of subsistence, 
Pr. apfanar:—L. *appandre, adpandre (common in 
med.L.), f. ad to+ pan-is bread: see -aGE. The 
Fr. was often spelt appanage in 15-16th c., and 
regularly afpennage in 17th (Cotgr.); whence also 
the same forms in Eng., where affanage is still 
equally common with afazage.] 

1. The provision made for the maintenance of the 
younger children of kings, princes, etc.; it was 
originally a province, jurisdiction, or lucrative office, 
but the grant has also been made in money. /7 
apanage : in possession as an apanage. 

1602 CAREW Cornwad/ 77 a, Belinus.. had for his appan- 
nage (as the French terme it) Leegria, Wales and Cornwall. 
1605 CamMpDEN Revt.91 Valoys was but the Apponage.. of 
Charles yonger sonne to Philip the second. 1645 Howe. 
Lett. 1v. 18 Monsieur hath for his apennage rooooo Liures. 
1728 Morcan Hist, Algiers II. i. 217 Abdalaziz. . had the 
State of Bujeya.. left him in appennage. 1847 DisraEti 
Tancred u. iv. (1871) 70 Bishoprics .. as appanages for the 
younger sons of great families. 1867 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 452 His son received, as usual, the apanage of 
Cumberland. . ; 

2. loosely, A specially appropriated possession ; a 
perquisite. 

1835 Lyt1on Rievz? u. iv. 134 Its revenues and its empire 
will become the appanage of the hardy soldier. 1862 Loud. 
Rev. 26 July 71 The diplomatic service. . must always re- 
main the apanage of the wealthy. 

3. A territory or property in the dependent con- 
dition of an apanage in sense I ; a dependency. 

1807 Syp. Smitn Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 I1. 166/2 Ire- 
land..the most valuable appanage of our empire. 1872 
Yeats Growth Contin, 187 The period whena ‘ New World’ 
was the appanage of a European peninsula, 

4, trausf. A specially appointed, and hence, a 
natural or necessary, adjunct, accompaniment, en- 
dowment, or attribute. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoéc v. (1685) 36 One of the 
necessary Appanages of God’s Omnipotency. 1731 SwirT 
To Gay Wks. 1775 IV. 1. 168 Had he thought it fit, That 
wealth should be the appennage of wit. 1844 Disrarut 
Coningsby w. viii. 146 Respect is not theappanage of suchas I 
am. 1875 Swinburne L'ss. & Stud. 249 This fretful and petu- 
lant appetite for applause, the proper apanage of small pocts. 

Apanaged (‘panédzd), Af/. a.; also appan-. 
[f. prec. +-ED2.] Endowed with an apanage. 

1858 CarLyLe Fredk, Gt. (1865) I. . xiv. 127 Sigismund, if 
apanaged with Brandenburg alone... might have done 
tolerably well there. 1875 Blackie’s Pop, Encycl. 2003/2 The 
descendants of the apanaged princes. 

Apanagist (x'panédzist). rave. Also appan-. 
(a. Fr. afanagiste: see prec.and -1st.] ‘The holder 
of an apanage. 

1834 Penny Cycl. IT. 144/1 Towards the close of the thir- 
teenth century the rights of the apanagist were still further 
circumscribed. 

Apanthropinization (xpinprdu:pinoizéi- 
fon). vare—*. [n. of action f. assumed vb. afanthro- 
pinise: sec Ap- pref2 and ANTHROPINISM.] With- 
drawal from preoccupation with what relates to 
man. 


APART. 


1880 G. ALLEN in AZind V. 451 The primitive human cone 
ception of beauty must -. have been purely anthropinistic .. 
All its subsequent history must be that of an apanthropin- 
isation .. a gradual regression or concentric widening of 
zsthetic feeling around this fixed point [man]. 

Apanthropy (zpjenpropi), rare—°. [ad. Gr. 
éravOpwria, n. of state f. dmav@pwn-os away from 
men, solitary, f. d(6) away from + av@pwros man: 
cf. mod.Fr. apanthropie.| (See quot.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., A panthropy, in medicine, de- 
notes a love of solitude. 1839 Hooper Aled. Dict., Apan- 
thropy.. A species of melancholy characterised by a dislike 
to society, 1847 in Craic, 

Apar-: see under later spelling APPaR-. 

Aparail, aparceive: see APPAREL, APPERCEIVE. 

+Aparau'nt. Obs. vare—'. [a. OF r. aparant, 
-ent, ‘le pays qui depend dun autre, qui lui est 
soumis, les dépendances’ (Godef.):—L.adparént-em, 
pple. of adpdaré-re, in sense ‘to appear as a servant, 
wait upon, attend’: see APPEAR.] A dependency. 

c1332z5 £. E. Aliit. P. B. 1007 An erde of erpe pe swettest 
As aparaunt to paradis bat plantted pe dry3tyn. 

+ Apa‘rdon, vz. Ods. Sc. Also 6 app-. [f. 
Parpon v.: see A- pref. 11.) To pardon. 

1535 STEwart Cron. Scotd. 11. 9x Deir freind, I pray apar- 
doun me. 1566 Knox //ist. Ref. (1846) I. 235 He willapar- 
doun thare formar offenses. 1586 James VI in Ellis O7vg. 
Lett. 1. 224 111. 20 Appardon I pray you my free speaking. 

{I Aparithmesis (x:paripmésis). AXhet. [Gr. 
dnapiOpnots, n. of action f. dmapiOpe-ev to count 
off.] ‘A figure in rhetorick ; enumeration.’ Todd. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd, Supp., Afarithmests, in rhetoric, de- 
notes the answer to the protasis or proposition itself. ‘Thus 
if the protasis be afppellandi tentpus non erat, the Aparith- 
mesis is at tecum anno plus Wi 2xt. 

Apart (apauit), adv.; also 5 at part. [Fr. a 
part, f. a2 to, part place, side ; though formally 
identified with Eng. phrases like a-s¢de, a-head, 
the various senses closely follow the Fr.] 

1. To one side, aside, to a place removed from 
the general body. a. of motion. 

€ 1380 Sir Feruntb. 636 Adrow him apart panne and saide. 
1582 N, T. (Rhem.) A/a?t. xiv. 13 He retired .. intoa desert 
placeapart. 160xSHaks. Hud. C. un. i. 282 Thy heart is bigge, 
get thee a-part and weepe. 1672 DrypENn Cong. Granada 1, 
1.1, lsaw himride a-part. 1827 KeBLe Cf. Y. 2ndS. Christm. 
ii, Then stole apart to weep and die. 

b. of position. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pi. C. vu. 384 Two .. preysed be peny- 
worthes, apart by hem-selue. 1432 Pastou Lett. 18. I. 34 
Speche .. had unto the King at part and in prive. 1528 More 
Heresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 245/1 Our sauiour at tyme taught 
his apostles apart. 1611 BisLe 2 AZace. xiii. 13 Ludas being 
apart with the Elders. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 498 ? 3 When 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself. 1827 KEBLE 
Chr. ¥. 3rd S. Epiph. 1i, As I walk and muse apart. 

2. Apart from each other, separately ; asunder, 


parted. (Also of the parts of a thing.) 

1399 LancL. Rich. Redeless 1. 36 Comliche a clerk than.. 
pronouncid pe poyntis aparte to hem alle, ue Newton 
Chronol. Amend, \. 177 The Spartans lived in villages apart. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague u.i. 41 They died three hours 
apart. 1829 Hoop £. Aram iv, His hat was off, his vest apart. 

3. Separately in consideration ; as a separate or 
distinct object of thought. 

1577-87 Harrison Evg/, 1.11. xxiv. 356 To deale with some 
of these antiquities apart. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. ix. 
§ 3 The inquiry touching human nature entire, asa just por- 
tion of knowledge to be handledapart. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, 
I¥aters V1. 54 Let us view each ingredient apart. 1843 Mita 
Logic u.vi.§ 1 This isa case which merits examination apart. 

4. Away from others in action or function ; sepa- 
rately, independently, individually. 

c1400 Zest. Love m1.(R.) Ye han in your bodie diuers men» 
bers .. euerich aparte to hisowne doing. 1597 Hooker Zecé. 
Pol. \. (1632) 304 To make’ those things subsist a-part which 
haue the selfe-same generall Nature. 1649 SeLpEN Laws 
of Eng. \. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power .. was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. 1794 Suttivan View of 
Nat. 1. 97 All that they have each of them apart imagined, 
1870 Bryant //omer I. 1. 30 When I form designs Apart from 
alte gods. P : ow. 

b. In this sense it often acquires by ellipsis of 
being, standing, existing, etc., an adjective force 

=Separate. (Cf. Fr. Cest un hommie a part.) 

1786 T. Jerrerson H/rit. (1859) I]. 34 Qualities and ace 
complishments.. which might form a chapter apart for her. 
1849 Macavtay Hist. Eng. I. 331 The London clergy were 
always spoken of as a class apart. 1868 Mitt Eng. & /re/., 
There is no other civilised nation which is so far apart from 
Ireland in the character of its history. 

5. fig. Aside, away from all employment or con- 
sideration, as in Zo set, lay, put apart: to put 
away, dismiss. (Fr. mettre, laisser a part.) arch. 

1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 Whiche grace .. hath 
compelled me to sette aparte alle ingratitude. 1558 Knox 
Regim. lont. (1878) 20 All shame laid a parte, they .. learned 
the feates of warre. 1611 BisLe aves i. 20 Wherefore lay 
apart all filthinesse. 1827 Keste Chy. Y. East. Tues. viii, 
Let Pleasure go, put Care apart. Tones ; 

b. In absolute phrases, as ‘jesting apart’ (Fr. 
vaillerie @ part) = Laid aside, put out of question. 

1732 BerKxeLey J/tn, Philos. 1. 52 But, Authority apart, 
what do you say to Experience? #1744 Por: £p/é. 7 Shore 
11 But let medie, all railleryapart. 1826 Disraewi hiv, Grey 
1, ix. 20 However, jesting apart, get your hat. 

6. Away from common use for a special purpose, 
To set apart: to separate, devote, consecrate. (Fr 


mettre @ part.) 


APART. 


1604 Hieron IV ks. 1. 492 Whom God did neuer set a part 
to that holy seruice. 1611 Bist £.x, xiii, 12 Thou shalt set 
apart (Coverwater, sunder out] vnto the Lord all that openeth 
the matrix, c1680 Bevertpce Sew. (1729) 1. 13 Ifo places 
were set apart for the worship of God. 1711 AppiIson Sfect. 
No. 10 P 2 Families that set apart an Hour in every Morning 
for Tea. 1853 Maurice /rofh. & Aings ii. 22 A portion of 
the sacrifice was sct apart for him. 

7. Const. In all senses it may be followed by from. 

1617 Fanua Ling. 523 Let us be separated a-part from the 
company. 18 tT. Martineau Loon § Lug. i. v.87, 1 see 
no crime in Elizabeth's taste apart from the means. 1860 
‘Tynpatt Glac. 11. § 16, 312 What then can the viscous theory 
mean apart from the facts? 1862 Lp. Broucuam Srit. Coust. 
xii. 184 The precise period at which the Commons first sat 
apart from the Lords is equally unknown. 

‘i From is rarely omitted, leaving afar¢ to act as 
a preposition= Away from. (Common in Fr.) 

ah Cuarman Odyss. 1.289 Apart this city, in the harbour, 

+ Apart, v. Ods. [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To set aside, put away, remove, separate. 

1563 SackviLLe A/irr, Mag. Induct. xiv, When I sawe no 
ende that could aparte The deadly dewle. 1594 R. Parsons 
Vert Successiont 1. ix. 202 That al fansie and foude opinion 
of the vulgar people be apurted, in this matter, from truth and 
substance. 1620 SHetton Quz2, ut. vi. I. 157 We may very 
well cross the way, and apart ourselves from danger. 

2. To depart (from), to quit. Ods. 

1574 Hrttowes Guexara's fpist. 239 To succour their 
necessities and to appart their conversations. , 

+A part, advb. phr. Obs. ordial, [A prep. in 

+ Pant: cf. the earlier A-panty.] In part, partly. 

1481 Caxton Xeynard (Arb.) 25 That causeth me a parte 
to behevy inmyherte. 1548 Geste Prtuce Afasse 133 Which 
inatere is.,not a parte only but throughlie faultie. 

Apartly, obs. variant of ApEnTLY adv., openly. 

Apartment (Apaitmént). Also 7-8 app-; 7 
appartiment. [a. Fr. afpartement, ad. med.L. 
appartimentum, {. appartire to apportion, f. L. ad 
to + parti-re to divide, sharc.] 

1. A portion of a house or building, consisting of 
a suite or set of rooms, allotted to the use of a 
particular person or party. arch. 

1641 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 14 Our new lodgings..a 
very handsome apartment just over against the Hall-court. 
1660 Birount Boscobel! 1. (1680) 65 Mr. George Giffard who 
lived in an appartiment of the house. 1709 Lond. Gas. 
mmmmceccxev/z2 The Great Hall of his Majesty’s Apart- 
ment. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., A compleat Apartment 
must consist of a hall, a chamber, an antechamber, a closet, 
and a cabinet or wardrobe. a1794 Gisson Autobiogr, 27 
My apartment consisted of three elegant and well-furnished 
rooms. 1883 Standard 10 May 8/4 To be let, furnished 
-.a large and handsome Apartment, the residence of an 
English family leaving Genoa. 

2. A single room of a house; the original sense 
being expressed by the plur. apartments. 

1715 in Lond, Gaz. mmmmmccexxxviii/t Apartinents are 
fitting up in the..College..for Sig. Aldobrandi. 1815 
Scott Guy Af, xvi, I stole softly to the window of my apart- 
ment, 1824 Mary Mitrorp Our Village Ser. 1. (1863) 8 The 
curate’s lodgings—apartments his landlady would call them. 
1879 Miss Brapvon Vixen 111. 186 Her morning-room was 
an airy apartment on the first-floor. 

+3. Separate, proper, or special place of abode ; 
quarters ; place appropriated to any purpose. Ods. 

1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vace-ince. xii. § 6 Fish will.. hide 
themselves in their private apartments. 1695 WoopwarpD 
Nat. (ist. Earth w. (1723) 205 No other Place or Apart- 
ment in the Globe, ete. 1719 De For Crusoe 54 When 1 
came down from my Appartment in the Tree. 

+4. A separate division of any enclosure; a 
compartment. Ods, 

1692 Lutrrett Brief Rel, 11. (1857) 397 In case a bullet 
peirce thro’ ., and the water come in, it shall come into but 
one apartment 1703 Moxon WMech, Exerc. 127 What Apart- 
ments, or Partitions, to make on your Ground-plot. 1727 
Pore, etc. Art Sinking 115 Every drawer shall be sub-di- 
vided into cells ,. The apartment for peace or war... may ina 
very few days be filled with several arguments perfectly new. 

Apartmental (apaitmental), a. rare. [f. 
prec.+-aL.] Of or pertaining to an apartment. 

1804 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. 11. 284 To personal would 
have succeeded apartmental decoration. 1881 Daily Vews 
8 Nov. 5/1 Dwellings on the ‘apartmental’ principle. 

Apartness (Apaitnés). [f. Arant used as adj. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being or standing apart, 
cither locally or in character. 

1858 Hawtuorne Fr. § /t. Frais. 11.24 A mild, benevo- 
lent coldness and apartness, 1879 Storr. Brooke A/i/tonx 
i. 55 Its tone of apartness from strife was not long the 
tone of Milton. 

+ A-party, adv. Obs.; also 4.5 a partice. 
[prop. phr. a farty in part: see A prep.l and Panty. 
Fr. Partie.) In part, partly; opposed to zz whole. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Consc. 3272 Here haf 1 talde yhow 
aparty, Of sum payns of purgatory, 1388 Wvcuir 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9 For a parti (1382 of party] we knowun, and a parti we 
prophecien. ¢1420 /’a/lad. on [1usb. x1, 278 Swettest wynes 
hevy are, The white a partie salt is not to spare. 

+ Aparss, v. Obs. [a. OFr. apasse-r, f. d tot 
passer to Pass.) intr., rarely trans. To pass on 
or by (in space or time). 

€1330 Arth. & Merl, 2472 This beggar apasseing That dar 
so speke to a king. ¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. u. v. 46 Whan 

pei [riches] ben apassed, nedys pei inaken hem pore pat for- 
gon be, rychesses. ¢1400 Berytt 2827 [They] were a-passid 
& entrid in-to grete dispeyr. 

+Apa‘ssed, apast, f7/.a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Past by. (Often, like Aas¢, used as adv. or prep.) 
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€1314 Guy Warw, 148 Fort .. That Ich am apassed this 
hache. ¢1325 4. EF. AMit. P. A. 539 Pe day wat} al apassed 
date. ¢1380 Sir Feruitd. 2832 Hit is twelmonth and more 
apaste. ¢1450 Loneticn Grai/xx. 125 Pe nylit was wel apast. 

+Apa'ssioned, ///.2. Obs. rare. [f. OF 
apasstonné or Sp. apastonado, with ppl. ending -Eb. 
Cf. APPASSIONATE, -D, and ImMpassIONED,] — In- 
fluenced by passion ; biased, hostile. 

1574 Hettowrs Gueuara's Fpist, (1577) 157 The base 
Countrie people doe holde the words Ht their Lord for 
gospel, and of the officer [of justice] as apassioned. 

Apathaton, corruption of cprtheton, Eviturt. 

1588 Snaks. L. 1. £.1. ii. 14, 1 spoke it tender Juvenall, 
as a congruent apathaton, appertaining to thy young daies. 

Apathetic (xpapetik), 2. [f. Araruy, after 
Patuetic.) Of, or pertaining to, apathy ; insen- 
sible to suffering or emotion generally; unemo- 
tional; indiffcrent to what is calculated to move 
the fcelings or excite attention. 

1744 Harris //appruess (T.) 1 am not to be apathetick, 
like a statue. 1861 Sat. Kev. 23 Nov. 539 A sort of apa- 
thetic assent. 1863 Fawcrrr /’e/. /.cou. 1. ii. 131 A people 
so apathetic to gain, 1865 Trottore Belton “st, xii. 138 
He wept himself into an apathetic tranquillity. 

Apathe-tical, ¢. rare. [f. prec. +-Av.] = prec. 

1834 HI. Mutter Scenes & Leg. vii. (1873) 87 The casy 
apathetical ii.dolence of the mere country gentleman, 

Apathe'tically, a/v. [f.pree.+-L¥2%.] With- 
out emotion ; with indifference, stolidly. 

1831 Crayous fr. Commons 11 His tone was apathetically 
tame. 1842 Emerson in Corr. Carlyle, etc. 1. 366 Love him 
or hate him or Nee a pass by him, 1883 //arfer's 
Mag. Mar. 563/1 Listening apathetically to the preacher. 

pa'thic. ? Obs. rare—. [ad. Fr. apathique: 
see APATHY and -1c.] Without sensation. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys, 1. 107/2 Lamarck proposed 
three great divisions, the lowest of which comprehended 
the animals regarded by him as apathic or automatic. 

Apathist (x‘papist). rare. [f. Gr. da0-ns (see 
APATHY) +-1sT. Cf. mod.Fr. afpathiste.] One 
addicted to apathy, one sunk in stolid indifference. 

1640 Bratuwait Soulster Lect. 216 Stoicall apathists who 
are insensible of passion. 1818 Coteripce Lit, Rem, 1. 119 
Writing in a remote village among apathists and ignorants. 
Apathistical (xpapi'stikal), a. 2 Obs. rare—'. 
[f. prec. +-1caL.] Of the nature of an apathist ; 
unemotional. 

1795 W. Sewarp Avnecd. V. 252 (T.) Fontenelle was of a 
good-humoured and apathistical disposition. 

Apathize (a:papaiz), v. rare. [f. Gr. dad-ns 
insensible + -1zE.] To render insensible. 

1848 Sir J. Y. Simpson in “Laucet July 41 The hand.. in 
liquid chloroform is usually somewhat more deeply apathized 
than the other hand .. in the vapour, 

A-pathized, ff/. 2. rare. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Rendered insensible, sunk in apathy. 

185z Emerson in Corr. Carlyle, ctc. 11. 214, I very well 
understand all that you say about ‘apathized moods.’ 
Apathy (papi). [a. Fr. apathie, ad. L. apfathia, 
a. Gr. drafea, n. of state f. dmaOns without feeling, 
f. d priv. + made- (1aGos) suffering, passion.] 

1. Freedom from, or insensibility to, suffering ; 
hence, freedom from, or insensibility to, passion or 
feeling ; passionless existence. 

1603 Hottanp Piutarch’s Alor. 74 They .. do terme those 
joies, those promptitudes of the will.. by the name of 
Enpathics, i.e.) good affections and not of Afathics, that is 
to say, Impassibilities. 1660 Stantey Hist. Phslos. (1701) 
¢69/2 He, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of his life, 
had the attribute of fortunate bestow’d on him. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Kofi. 1. x. (1675) 214 Because the Passions are (some- 
times) Mutinous, to wish an Apathy. 1732 Pore £ss. Ala 
u.g1 In lazy Apathy let Stoic’s boast Their virtue fix'd. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. 1. 360 Apathy was considered by the 
Stoics as the highest condition of Humanity. . 

2. Indolence of mind, indifference to what is cal- 
culated to moye the feelings, or to excite interest 
or action. 

21733 Nortu Lives 11.158 He wanted a good general 
a. [i.e.] 1. as to himself, equanimity; 2. as to all 
others, indifference. a1764 R. Lioyp /’ectry Prof. Wks. 
1774 1.35 lorsake their apathy a while. 1820 Lams /onperf 
Syup., /ss. (1876) 111. 220, 1 am.. a bundle of prejudices .. 
the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, antipathies. 1855 
Prescott PAP //, 1.1. vi. 202 A certain apathy or sluggish- 
ness in his nature which led him ..to leave events to take 
their own course. 

3. ¢ransf. (of the markets, etc.) 

1881 Daily News 17 Jan. 3/3 The piece market shows great 
apathy. — F 
Apatite (c'patait), 7’. [mod. f. (by Werner 
1786) Gr. dmarn deceit +-1T£; in reference to the 
diverse and deceiving forms of the mineral.) A 
native crystallized phosphate of lime, varying in 
colour from white to green, blue, violct, brown; 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. 

1803 Edin. Rev. U1. 51 It is.. much better to talk.. of 
phosphate of lime, than of apatite. 1869 PHitiirs Vesuz. 
x. 284 Apatite .. is found crystallized in ejected blocks and 
lava. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 146 Under the micro- 
scope apatite appears in elongated hexagonal prisms, 

+ Apau'se, v. Obs. rare—. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
PAUSE v.] To cause to stop, to stop (any one). 

1554 Pueot L.vam. § Writ. 86 With this saying he (Bon- 
ner} was apaused, 

Apawl, obs. form of APPALL 7. 

Apay ip"), v. arch. Forms: 3-4 apaie, 4-5 


APE. 


apaye, apey, 6appnie, 5-7 appay, apay. [a.OFr. 
apay-cr, apat-cr (Vr. apatar, apagar), f. late L. *ad- 
pucare,f.ad to, completely + picare to please, satisfy, 
orig. to pacify, f. pac-em peace (cf. ArrEAse and 
Pay). After 1800 often refashioned as ap-fay: see 
Av- pref Since 1700, found only in pa. pple., 
as a poctic archaism: sce APAID.] 

1. Yo satisfy, content, please. arch. 

azo Meid. Marg. li, | sende him to pe, To turne pine 
herte ant apaie me. ¢1374 Cuaucer Zroylus v.1249 She 
clleswhere hath now hire herte apeyde. @ 1440 Sir Deg rev. 
574 Other ladycs wolde say, My3the uo womunan the apay. 
¢1§50 Bate Sef. Wks, (1849) 116 The priest of this house- 
hold would be full well apayd both with you and with me. 
1603 l'Lorio A/ontaigne (1632) 292 ‘Vo goce about to please 
and appay divine goodnesse. 1683 Cnuakuite 7healma 
& CL 76 Well appaid With what her greedy thoughts had 
tasted on. 1870 Morris arth. Par. in. V1. 32 Or all is 
nought .. Or of my tale shall ye be well apaid. 

+2. To repay, requite. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Fjb, Thenne was the good 
man wel Vet by the falsnes of the old .. woman. 1596 
SreNSER /.Q. v. v.33 ke with gratefull service ine right 
well apay. 1603 Florio WMonfaigue mu, iv. (1632) 200 The 
Gods ..reward and appay thee. 1631 QuaRtes Sampson 
290 Ii’re he can appay Ilis wrong with timely vengeance. 

Ape (é!p), sd. Forms: 1 apa, 2- ape. /7/.1 
apan, 2-4 apen, 3- Apes. [OE. afa m., afe f, 
cogn. w. LG. afe, Du. aap, OHG. aff n., affe f., 
MI1G. affe, ON. api (Sw. apa). Prob. an adopted 
word in OTcut.; cf. Olr. apa, Wel. cpa; Slav. of-, 
in Old Boh. of, Boh. of-cc, Slovak of-ttca.] 

1. An animal of the inonkey tribe (Svméadz) ; 
before the introduction of ‘monkey’ (16th c.), the 
generic name, and still (since 1700) sometimes so 
used poetically or rhetorically, or when their un- 
couth resemblance to men and mimicry of human 
action is the main idea (due to reaction of the vb. 
ape upon the sb. whence it was formed). 

ajoo Efpinal Gloss, 827 (Sweet O. FE. T.) Phitecus, apa. 
cro0oo Sax. Leechd, 1. 366 Wid apan bite odde mannes, 
smyre mid fearres geallan. c1300 A’. A Mis. 6464 Visage after 
martyn apen: Folke heo buth, ful eovel y-schapen! ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 2298 Wilde beris & apes. 1366 Maunpev, 
xxii, 239 Babewynes, apes, marmesettes. and othere dyverse 
bestes. ¢1400 Kom. Rose 6839 Make I not wel tumble myn 
apes? 1835 CoverRDALE /sa. xiii. 21 Estriches shal dwell 
there, and Apes [1611 Satyres) shal daunse there. 1539 
TavVERNER E£vasiut. Prov. 39 The fayrest of Apes is fowle. 
1589 Puttennam Lug. Poesie (Arb.) 211 Prouerbe : An ape 
vvilbe an ape, by kinde as they say, Though that ye clad 
him all in purple array. 1610 SHAKS. 7 cif. Iv. i. 249 Apes 
With foreheads villanous low, 1611 Corer. s.v. Ferme, 
Euerie Ape thinkes her puppie the fairest. 1650 13. Des- 
collim. 5 The Proverb, A guilty conscience is as afraid of a 
feather, as an Apes tay] of a whip. 1727 Pore Dunciad 1. 
282 Less human genius than God gives an ape. 1857 Bohn 
Haudbk. Prov, 310 An Ape's an ape; a varlet’s a varlet; 
Though they be clad in silk or scarlet. 1870 Morris £arth. 
Part. I. 377 Quick-chattering apes, that yet in mockery 
Of anxious men wrinkle their ugly brows. ; 

2. spec. A member of the Szmada, having no 
tail nor cheek-pouches; including the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-outan, and gibbons. 

1699 Tyson (¢:¢/e) Ourang-Outang sive Homo Sylvestris; 
or the Anatomy of a Pigmy compared with a Monkey, an 
Ape,and a Man. 1764 Wituams Dict. cirts s.v., The ape, 
properly so called, is without a tail. 1834 Penxuy Cycl. 11. 
144 We say that an age is a monkey without a tail, and a 
baboott a monkey with a short tail, reserving the term 
monkey more particularly for those species which have very 
long tails; and though our early writers use these three 
words indiscriminately .. yet the significations here given 
have generally prevailed since the time of Ray, and are now 
exclusively adopted. 1859 Darwix Orig. Spec. vii. 181 Why 
have not apes acquired the intellectual powers of man? 

b. 7o play the afe (referring to the way in which 
these animals mimic human form and gestures): 
to imitate, ¢sf. in an inferior or spurious manner, to 
counterfeit, miinic the reality. 

1579 Tomson Calorn’s Serm. Tit. 343/1 He playeth the 
Ape, and counterfeteth what God hath ordeined for our 
saluation. 1648 et. Eastern Ass. 23 Themselves may .. 
play the Apes in Pulpits. ; 

3. Hence fig. One who ‘plays the ape’; an imita- 
tor, a mimic; a. contemptuously or derisively. 

1230 ducr. K. 248 And lauhwed pe olde ape (the devil] 
lude to bismare, 1561 Davs Bullinger on A foc. (1573) 316 
Antichrist,the Ape of our Lord Christ. 1592 Greene in Shaks, 
Cent, Pr. 2 Let these Apes imitate ieee admired inventions. 
1607 Hieron /t/ks, 1. 360 The diuell is Gods ape, and seckes 
to counterfeit Him almost inevery thing. 1762 H. WaLPoLe 
Vertue's Anecd. Patut. (1786) 1V. 298 Every genius has his 
apes, 1855 H. Rocers “ss. 11. vii. 332 This spurious liber- 
alism, which is but a ridiculous ape of charity. 

+b. in a good or neutral sense. Ods. : 

1594 Carew Muarte's E.vam, Wits (1616) 51 The wise 
and discreet is the Ape of God. 1607 TorseLt Four-footed 
Beasts (1673) 10 The Poets (with their apes, the pon 
limmers, and carvers). 1611 SHaks. Cywid. 1. 1i. 31 O sleepe, 
thou Ape of death, lie dull upon her! 1650 AsuMoLe 4 r- 
canum (ed. 3) 201 Philosophy, which is the Ape of Nature. 

+4. transf. A fool. God’s afe: a natural bor fool. 
To make any one his afe, to put an ape in his hood, 


to befool or dupe him. Oés. } ; 

€1330 Arth. & .Mert. 814 Sche nere so michel a That 
sche hir Jaid doun to slape At hir dore. ¢ 1386 Cuatcer 
Prol.706 He made the person and the peple his.\pes. ¢ 1386 
— Prioresses Prot.6 The monk put in the mannes hood an 
ape And in his wyves eck, by seint Austyn. 1513 Dotctas 


APE. 


/Eneisw. Prol. 21 Sour trew seruandis [bene] silly goddis 
apis, 1596 Spenser /. Q, 11, ix. 31 Thus was the ape By their 
faire handling put into Malbeccoes cape. 1611 SHaks. Cyd. 
lv. ii. 194 Lollity for Apes, and greefe for Boyes. 1741 Ricu- 
arDsON Pamela (1824) I. 154 That she should instigate the 
titled ape her husband to write to me. 

5. Sea Ape: the fish Sgzalus Vulpes, also called 
Sea Fox, and Thresher. 

1607 Torse.t Four-footed Beasts (1673) 375 As the Lion 
recovereth by eating an Ape of the Earth, so is the Dolphin 
cured by eating an Ape of the Sea. 1769 Pennant B7iz. 
Zool. Il. 86 Sea-fox, Syzon. Sea-ape. 1861 J. Coucn Brit. 
fishes 1. 37 Sea ape=Thrasher. 

6. To lead apes in hell. the fancied consequence 
of dying an old maid. 7Zo say an ape’s pater- 
zoster: to chatter with cold. 

1579 Lyty Eufhues (Arb.) 87 Rather thou shouldest leade 
a lyfe to thine owne lyking in earthe, than ,. leade Apes in 
Hell. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shrew 1. 1.34 She is your treasure 
..I must... for your loue to her, leade Apes in hell. 1605 
Lond. Prodigali.2’Tisan old proverb, and you know it well, 
That women dying maids lead apes in hell. 1611 Cotcr., 
Grelotter, To shake, tremble... say an Apes Pater-noster. 
1653 Urqunart Kadelais 1. xi, He would fiay the Fox, say 
the Apes Paternoster, 1723 Mrs. Centiivre Bold Stroke 
u. 1, Poor girl: she must certainly lead Apes, as the saying 
is, 1830 Gen, P. THompson £-rerc. (1842) I. 198 Joining with 
other old women, in leading their apes in Tartarus. 

+ 7. as adj. Foolish, silly. adv, Foolishly, sillily. 

€1370 Wycuir H7ks, (1879) 412 Many siche ape resouns han 
men herd ajenus crist. 1509 BarcLay S/2tip of Fooles (1570) 
33 Some are ape dronke, full of laughter and of toyes, Some 
mery dronke. 

8. Comé. and Attrib., as ape-headed, ape-like, ape- 
mind, ¢ ape-bearer, -carrier, one who carried a 
monkey about for exhibition, a strolling buffoon ; 
+ ape-fox, ?the opossum ; + ape-Keeper, -ward, 
=ape-bearer; +ape-leader, an old maid, see 6; 
+ ape-ware, counterfeit wares. 

1647 Warp Sizple Cobl. 29 Ape-headed pullets, which in- 
vent Antique foole-fangles, 1859 R. Burton in Fra. R.G. S. 
XXIX. 314 The general aspect in old age.. among the 
women, is hideously ape-like. 1859 Mitt Z2é. 106 Any other 
faculty than the apelike one of imitation. 1611 Suaxs. Hinz. 
7. 1¥. 111, ror, I know this man well: he hath bene since an 
Ape-bearer, @ 1613 Oversury Charac.O7 (T.) There is no- 
thing in the earth so pitiful; no,not an ape-carrier. 1630 
B. Joxson New /nx v.i, Jugglers, and gipsies .. colonies of 
beggars, tumblers, ape-carriers. 1594 BLUNDEVIL E-rerc. v. 
(ed, 7) 370 Gesner calleth this Beast an Ape-Foxe, or a Fox: 
Ape. 1600 Cornwa tyes £ss. ii. (1632) Let Ape-keepers, and 
Players catch the eares of their Auditory. 1651 Brome 
For. Crew i, (1652) 372, I will rather hazard my being one 
of the Devil’s Ape-leaders, then to marry while he is melan- 
cholly. 1362 Lanci. P. P/, A. v1. 119 ‘No,’ quapb an Ape- 
ward ‘for nout pat I knowe.’ c1230 Ancr. R.248 Ne mei 
he buten scheawe be uord sumwhat of his apeware. 

Ape (Zip), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. To imitate, mimic: a. pretentiously, irration- 
ally, or absurdly. 

1632 MassinGer City Mad.1v. iv, Why should you ape 
The fashions of court-ladies? 1713 Appisox CazZo 1. 1i, Curse 
on the Stripling! how he apes his Sire! 1751 JoHNson 
Ramél. No.179%3 When they assume the dignity of know- 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. 1866 G. MacpoxaLtp 
sinn. Quiet Netghb, x. (1878) 172 That foolish emulation 
which makes one class ape another from afar. 

b. in a good or neutral sense, rare. 

1634 Hersert 7rav. 15 The women imitate (or ape) the 
men. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) III. 124 Alabaster .. 
which apes ivory in the whiteness and smoothness thereof. 
1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 119 Art, 
which is man’s offspring, doth ape nature, 1835 Sir J. Ross 
ivV.-HW%, Passage xvi. 252 Aping the appearance of the animal. 

2. To ape it: to play the ape, mimic the reality. 

a1658 CLEVELAND Def. Protector 2 What's a Protector? 
He's a stately Thing, That Apes it in the Non.age of a 
King. 1672 Jacomp Rov. viil. (1868) 304 The devil who 
loves to ape it after God. 1683 tr. Evasmz. Mor, Encom. 81 
One apes it about in the streets, to court popularity. 

+ Apea‘ce,v. Obs. rare. [var.of APPEASE, assimi- 
lated to sb. PEAcE.] To make at peace, pacify. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froéss, (1842) 11. 621 Than I answered 
them, smylyng, to apeace them. 1548 Haut Edw. V (R.) 
She would mitigate and apeace his mynde. 

+ A'peacement. Oés.rare—". [f. prec. + -MENT. 
Variant of APPEASEMENT.]  Propitiation. 

1581 MarsecKx Bk. of Notes 700 The head which is gone 
before into heauen, in whom is apeacement for our sinnes. 

A-peak (A4prk), adv. (a.) Naut. Forms: 6-7 
a-pike, 7— a-peek, 8- a-peak, [a. Fr. @ fic verti- 
cally ; in naval lang, ‘le batiment est 4 pic sur son 
ancre’ vertically over its anchor; f. @ ‘to, at, ac- 
cording to’ + pic ‘vertex, summit’: see PEAK, PIKE.] 

1. In a vertical position; vertical. a. ‘A ship 
drawn directly over the anchor is afeck ; when the 
forestay and cable forma linc, it is short stay apeck, 
when in a line with the main stay, Jong stay apech. 
The anchor is afeck when the cable has been suffi- 
ciently hove in to bring the ship over it.’ Adm. 
Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867. 

1596 Sir F, VERE Com. 30 By reason of my riding with 
my Anchor a pike. 1627 SmitH Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Is 
the Anchor a pike, that 1s, to heaue the [fawse of the ship 
right ouer the Anchor. 1670 DrypEN Jemmfest 1.1, Come, 

Bullies, chear up! heave lustily. The Anchor’s a Peck. 
1790 Beatson Nav, & Mil, Mem. 1. 172 The resolution, to 
order all their anchors to be heaved a-peak, 1812 Mar. 
EpGewortu Mazaniring iii, The anchor a-peak, and the 
sails ready for dropping. 


‘luminous apercus. 
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1748 SMotteTr R, Random (1812) I. 14 He's going, the 
land crabs will have him; his anchor’s a-peak. 

ec. ‘ Yards apeek: when they are topped, so as to 
resemble St. Andrew’s cross; it is done as a token 
of mourning, or for convenience.’ Adm. Smyth. 

1692 in Swzth’s Seaman's Gram. xvi. 80 To Ride a Peek, 
is when the Yards are so ordered, that they seem to make 
the Figure of St. Andrews Cross, 

d. Oars apeak: held vertically. 

{1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis 306 Setting their 
Oares on pike.) 1870 Suud. at Home 281 (Burial of Mr. 
Peabody) The ‘ Leyden’.. steamed slowly.. up the harbour, 
followed by the boats, the men with oars apeak. 

Apease, -eese, obs. forms of APPEASE. 

Apece, -cy: see ABC. 

Aped (Zipt), #f/,a. [f APEv.+-ED.} Imitated; 
counterfeit. 

a1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 37 Himself 
he in ap'd Regal Robe attires, 

Apedom (é!pdam). rare. 
The estate or state of apes. 

1853 De Quincey Wks. XIV. ii, 85 [They] had not yet 
emerged from this early condition of apedom. 

Apehood (:phud). [f AvE 5é.+-Hoop.] The 
condition or nature of an ape. 

1825 R. Ayton Ess. & Sk. Char. 89 A handful of nuts 
brought out, in a moment [discovers] the inalienable ape- 
hood of the monkey-players. 1839 CarLyLe Chartism iv. 
(1858) 18 He too may beignorant; but he has not sunk from 
decent manhood to squalid apehood. ’ ; 

Apeire, var. APPAIR v. Oéds., to impair. 

Apel-: see later sp. under APPEL-. 

Apel, obs. form of APPLE. 

Apeling (éplin). rare. 
A diminutive or young ape. 

1861 Cpt. WisemAN £ss. (1865) 27 Probably a gorilla points 
out man to his apelings as a very degenerate specimen of 
his descendants. 


Apelles (4pelzz). The name of a distinguished 
Greek painter in the time of Alexander the Great ; 
sometimes used connotatively for a master artist. 

¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. HWés, 1711, 2/1 Gold-smith of all 
the stars, with silver bright Who moon enamels, Apelles of 
the flow’rs. 1711 SHAFTESB. Chavrac. (1737) {1.227 That none 
besides .. an Apelles shou’d draw their picture. 


+ Apelu-chier, v. Obs. rave. [a. OF r. afe- 
luchier, espeluchter, mod.Fr. éplucher, f. es:—L. ex 
out + *felucher =Pr. pelucar, It. piluccare, accord- 
ing to Diez, deriv. vb. f. L. pi/zre to pull out hairs, 
f. pilus hair: cf. PuusH.] To pick faults, to carp. 


1340 4 yenb, 253 Na3t uor to apeluchier, ne zeche kendelich 
scele, huerhe nonne hep. 

Apen-: see later spelling APPEN-. 

Apen, apenion, obs. ff. OPEN, OPINION. 

Ape nt, var. form of APPEND v1, Ods. To pertain. 

21400 Chester Pl. (1847) 131 Our Lorde will us lere whereto 
it [the star in the East] willapente. /d/d. 189 Yf you wiste 
wherto it would apente. 1470 Harpinc Chron. xxvi, To 
you, my lorde of Yorke, this dooeth appent. 

Apepsy (ipe'psi). Jed. [ad. mod.L. afepsia 
(often used instead), a. Gr. devia indigestion, f. a 
priv.4+mémr-ew to digest. Cf. mod.Fr. apepsze.] 
Lack of digestive power. 

1678 Puitiirs, Apcfsie, incoction, crudity of the stomach. 
1751 CuamBers Cycl., Apepsy, apepsia. 1801 E. Darwin 
Zoon. 111. 202 Violent apepsy, as in low fevers, and total 
want of digestion. 1876 BartHotow Jfat, Jed. (1879) 123 
The condition known as apepsia. 

Aper-: see later spelling APPER-. 

Aper (2ipar). rave—°. [f. APE v.+-ER1,.] One 
who apes ; ‘a ridiculous imitator or mimick.’ J. 

| Apercu (apersz’). [Fr., pa. pple. of apercevoir 
to perceive.] A summary exposition, a conspectus. 

1882 St. Fames’s Gaz.15 Feb,, Who could read Mr. Green’s 
book without finding in it much new knowledge and many 


1882 Pali Mali G. 18 Nov. 21 Demon- 
strations or apercus of considerable scientific value. 


+ Aperre, v. Ods. [a. OFr. apere, apaire, pres. 
sing. of afarte-r to make equal or similar, to liken 
:—late L. *ad-, ap-faria-re, f. ad to + par-em equal. 
Cf. APPARIATE.] 7zzér. (for xefl.) To be equal. 

¢1440 LoneLicu Graal II. 37 Thanne seide the peple.. 
that he to god aperede. 

Aperient (4pieriént), a. and sd, [ad. L. afe- 
rient-em, pr. pple. of aper?-re (orig. aperi-7e) to 
open, f. g=ab off, away +far(7)-cre to get; cf. 
Eng. w2do.] A. adj. Opening the bowels; laxa- 
tive, B. sd. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 961 (J.) They be of three intentions ? 
refrigerant, corroborative, and aperient. 1674 Grew Axat. 
Plants iii. (1682) 257 Agrimony an Aperient. 1765 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. U1. 234 Atr, exercise, proper regimen of diet, and 
aperients may relieve them. 1872 Baker Wile Trib. 1.6 A 
small piece. . renders the draught a strong aperient. 

Aperispermic (ape:risp3umik), a. ot. [f. A- 
pref. 14 priv. + PERISPERMIC.] | Having no albu- 
men round the embryo of the seed; non-albuminous, 

1878 Masters Hen/rey's Bot. 302 Aperispermic seeds. 

Aperitive (ape'ritiv), z. Also 7 apperitive, 
6-8 aperative. [variant of APERTIVE, after mod.Fr, 
aperitif, -ve, older Fr. afertif, med.L. apertivius 
and aferitivus, It. apertivo and aperitivo.] 

A. adj, +1, Tending to open. Ods. rare. 


[f. APE sd. + -pom.] 


[f. APE sé. + -LING.] 


APERTION. 


1685 Bove Free Eng. 381 Its [a key’s] Power of opening 
a Door (which, perhaps, some School-Men would call its 
aperitive Faculty), 

2. Aled, Vending to open the bowels ; aperient. 

1582 Hester Phiorav. Secr. 1. xvi. 16 Warme and drie and 
aperatiue. 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne 11. xxxvii. (1632) 434 
Aperitive things are good for a man thats troubled with the 
collike. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 167 Smallage is diuretic and 
aperitive. 

B. sé. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

1671 SALMON Sy2, Afed. 1. xvi. 361 Apperitives.. open the 
mouths of the vessels. 1727 Swirt Gud/iver m. vi. 216 Ad- 
minister to each of them aperitives, 1841 Cham. Frnl, X. 
260 The other physicians..all insisted on the use of the 
strongest aperitives, 

Apern, obs. form of APRON. 

A per se, apersee: see A (the letter) IV. 

Apert (4p31t), z.and adv, arch, Also 4-6 ap- 
pert, and aphet. Perr. [a.OFr. apert :—L. apert-um 
open, pa. pple. of aferi-re to open: see APERIENT. 
In OFr. the word was to some extent confused with 
aspert =espert :—L. expertus, ‘expert,’ which seems 
to have affected some of the senses.] 

A. adj. 

1. Open, manifest, public, plain, unconcealed. 
(Opposed to privy.) arch, since ¢ 1700. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 29 Gaf Saynt Cutbert Londes & 
lipes, with chartir aperte. 1395 Purvey Resmonstr. (1851) 8 
Glotonie, lecherie, and othere synnis prevy or apert. c1400 
Rom. Rose 6153 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dijb, 
Appert or knowen myracles. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxv. xxv, 
In vaine he had attempted to be king by apert and open 
force [Zalam atgue aperte}), 1681 GLANVILL Saducismius 
1. (ed, 2) 99 The apert confession of the Nullibists, 1849 
S. Mairtann £ss. 392 Gardiner got many ‘nips,’ both 
‘privy’ and apert, for his share in the book. 1879 Warp 
Chaucer i, 4 Our national life in this period..in its 
‘apert,’ if not in its ‘privy’ sides .. lacks the seriousness 
belonging to men and to generations. 

+b. ‘Open’ in sound. Oés. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char. i. xi. (R.) They [vowels] are 
therefore stiled apert or open letters. 

+2. Manifest to the understanding, plain, evident. 

1340 Ayenb, 203 Yef be wordes byepb uoule..bet is apert 
tokne bet be uoulhede.. byebine be herte. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poeste 238 Which had bene the directer speech and 
more apert. 1674 Hickman Azst. Quinguart.7 There are 
in Zuinglius .. most apert sentences from which it is gathered 
that God is the Author of sin. 

+ 3. Straightforward, direct; brisk, bold. (With 
batayle aperte cf. ‘open battle.’) Oés. 

¢1300 K. Ali's. 2450 Ther ros batayle aperte; Ten hundrid 
weoren to dethe y-dight. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 73 Thai 
.. full manfully Grete and apert defens can ma. c¢1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vil. xxxili. 113 Wyth pe Wachis sturdily 
Made ane apert and stout mellé. 

+4. Distinguished, clever, ready, expert. Oés. 

21330 Sire Degarre 95 Ther nas non in al the Kynges 
londe, More apert man than was he. 1483 Caxton Go/d. 
Leg. 276/2 Sharp in assoyllyng questyons, ryght appert in 
confundyng heretykes. 

+5. Outspoken, forward in manner, bold, insolent. 
(Survives in the aphetized PERT.) Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 289 Modred a fole aperte was slayn 
[for] licherie. 1394 P. Pl. Crede 541 Wip proude wordes 
apert bat passeth his rule. a 1400 Six Perc. 681 Coine I to 
the, appert fole, I salle caste the in the pole. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Bij, She was aperte, for she praid me two or 
thre tymes that I shold not leue. 1688 Vox Cleri pro Rege 
3 Another stroak of his Rhetorick . . tothe same purpose, but 
only with a more apert and forward explanation. 

+ 6. Le apert (OFr. en apert): openly, in public 
Into apert: to public view. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 217 Mony a knycht and ek lady 
Mat in apert richt euill cher. 1382 Wycuir Mare iv. 22 
Nether ony thing is preuy, the whiche shal not come in to 
apert (1388 opyn}. 1393 Gower Conf I. 182 Alle tho, that 
hadden be Or in appert or in prive Of counseil to the mariage. 
1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.)1. xii. 105/1 Two maner of 
dedes. oone pryuely and an other in aperte or openly. 

+ B. aav. Openly, manifestly, plainly, publicly. 

a1300 Cursor M. 6355 Pis meracle sagh pai all aperte. 
¢1400 Afol. Lolli. 78 Oueral gob symonie priualy or apert. 
¢1450 Myre 1448 Tell hyt owte now a-pert. 1556 Asp. 
Parker Ps. cxix. 131 Rayse up my mouth I did apert. 

+ Aperté. Obs. rare. [a. OF r. agerté mili- 
tary skill, f. efer¢ expert: see prec.] The public 
manifestation of skill; display of prowess. 

1470 Harpinc Chrou.cxcviil, Consyderyng wellhis knightly 
aperte, 

+ Aperteme'nt, adv. Obs, [a. OF r. afertement 
openly: see APERT.} Openly, publicly; manifestly. 

¢1320 Cast. Loue781 Bi-leeue is apertement'Of alle vertues 
foundement. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 182 To hem pow seyd- 
ust apertment [z. 7. a-pertement] ‘ Ne wepe 3e not.’ 

+Ape'rtion. Obs. [ad. L. afertion-em, n. of 
action f, aferive to open: see APERIENT.] 

1. The action of opening. 

1615 CRooKE Body of Man 379 Anastomosis or inoculation 
orapertion and opening of two vessels one intoanother. 1743 
tr. Heister’s Surg. 353 The Apertion of an Artery with a 
sharp Instrument. 

2. An opening, an aperture. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 12/1 Make a little 
apertion in the one end of the Egge, and let the water runne. 
therout. 1624 Wotton Archit. in R age (1672) 17 Apertions, 
under which term I do comprehend Doors, windows ..or 
other Conducts. 1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Conpit. 1. 4 You 
may make the apertion as long and deep as the malady and 
your curiosity require. 


APERTIVE. 


3. Openness (in sound), Cf. APERT Ib. rare. 

1668 Witkins Reat Char.1. iv. § 5.17 The Vowels ought 
to hane something answerable in their Character unto the 
several kinds of Apertion which they haue in their sound. 

Apertive (apdutiv), a. ? Obs. [a. Fr. apertif, 
-ive:—late L. apertiv-us, f. apert- ppl. stem of 
aperire to open: see -IVE.] 

+1. Open, manifest. (So in Fr.) Ods. rare. 

1681 Brount Glossogr., A pertive ..clear and manifest. 

2. = APERIENT. 

1605 Timme Quersit.i. 181 Take of the rootes of eryngium 
-.and of the fiue rootes apertive. 1713 Lond. § Countr. 
Brew. 1.(1742)42 Hops, being endowed with discutient aper- 
tive Qualities. 

Ape'rtly, adv. ?Ods. Forms: 3-4 apertelyche, 
4-lyke, apeartlye, 4-5 apertelich(e, -teli, -tli, 
appert(e)ly, 4-6 apertely(e, 5-6 -art(e)ly, 6 
apartlie, 4-8 apertly. [f. APERT a.+-Ly¥2.] 

1. Openly to the senses, publicly, plainly; without 
secrecy or concealment. oe to privily.) 

1297 R. Grouc. 375 Me my3te bere.. Tresour aboute & 
oper god oueral apertelyche. ar1qso Ant. de ta Tour 
46 As he shewed unto this good lady apertely. ¢1450 
Merlin iv. 76 He hadde aperteliche the semblaunce of the 
Duke. 1577 Hotinsurp Chron. I. 73/1 Going abont manie 
things both priuilieand apertlie. 1603 KNoLLes //ist. Turks 
(1621) 123 Giving aid both apertly and covertly unto the 
weaker. @1734 Nortu L-xamex t. iii. ? 131 So long as no 
positive Charge is apertly made tothe Prejudice of any one. 

2. Manifestly (to the understanding), clearly, evi- 
dently, plainly. 

€1315 SuoREHAM 96 That other heste apertelyche Schewed 
mannes defaute. 1377 Lanet. /’. P72, B. 1, 256 Et is a per- 
mutacioun apertly, a peny-worth for an othre, 1481 CaxTon 
iMyrr. 1. v.27 Otherwise may not be knowen appertly the 
certayn ne the incertayn. 158: Marpeckx Bk. of Notes 410 
Paule spake simplie and apertlie. 1680 H. More A focal. 
A foc. 285 There is apertly mention made of the sixth and 
seventh Trumpet. ; 

3. Straightforwardly, boldly ; with distinction. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 315 ‘This gud Erll nocht-for-thi 
The Sege tuk full apertly. /4¢2. x1v.77 The Scottis men in 
that fechting Swa apertly and weille thame bar. 


Ape‘rtness. avc/. [f. APERT a. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being apert ; openness ; frankness. 

1618 M. Baret //orsemanship, 52 It will be very decerne- 
able to the spectators; which apertnesse is nothing com- 
mendable in a Horseman, 1655 /e¢. in Hartlib. Ref. Com- 
monw, Bees 33, 1..did conceive my apertnesse a candid 
Testimony of my intentions. @1817 D'IsraeLi Cur, Lit. 
482 This has arisen from a want of what Ashmole calls 
‘apertness,” 

+2. Plainness of speech; freedom of utterance. 

1604 Wricut Passions of Mind v. § 4. 192 The reasons.. 
require great perspicuitie and apertnesse in deliuerie. 1669 
Howver Elem, Speeck J.) The freedom or apertness and 
vigour of pronouncing. 

Apertometer (sepoitp'métar). [f. L. apert-us 
open +-\0)-METER.] An appliance attached to a 
microscope for determining the angular aperture of 
object-glasses. 

1880 Nature XXL. 433 Some remarks on the apertometer. 
1881 Atheneum 26 Nov. 707/3 An Abbe apertometer of dense 
glass for measuring apertures up to 1-50 N.A. 

Apertural (aps atitral), a. [f. L. apertira 
+-AL!,] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an 
aperture. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 118 Mangelia .. apertural 
slit at the suture. 

Aperture (<'poitiiiz). [ad. L. afertiira, f.apert- 
ppl. stem of aferive to open: see -URE.] 

+1. The process of opening. Oés. 

1669 Hotper Elem. Speech (J.) From an appulse to an 
aperture, is eas’er than from one appulse to another. 1686 
Goan Celest, Bod. 1. vi. 21 The aperture and explication of 
the willing Flower. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVL. 170 His 
Brother .. desired an Eminent Surgeon.. to open him; but 
as the Aperture was to be perform’d gratis, he put it off. 

+2. The opening up of what is involved, intricate, 
Testricted. Obs. rare. 

1649 Jer. TayLor Gt. E-cemp. Add. v. § 4 The apertures 
and permissions of marriage have such restraints of modesty 
and prudence, that, etc. 1660 — Worthy Commun. Introd, 
8 The aperture and dissolution of distinctions. 

3. An opening, an open space between portions of 
solid matter; a gap, cleft, chasm, or hole; the 
mouth of the shell of a mollusc. 

1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Sci. vi. 26 If memory be made by the 
ey motion of the Spirits through the open passages, images, 
without doubt, pass through the same apertures. 1696 
Wuiston 7%, Earth w. (1722) 409 So much Water was run 
down ..as the Apertures could receive. 1794 SuLLIvAN Micw 
Wat. Il, 88 The internal structure.. may be compared to a 
spunge, though the apertures cannot in general be perceived. 
1856 Woopwarp fossil Shells 44 The thickening and con- 
traction of the aperture in the univalves. 

4. Oft. The space through which light passes in 
any optical instrument (though there is no material 
opening). Also attrié, 

1664 Phil, Trans. |. 19, I saw... with one Aperture of my 
glass more than 40 or so, 1751 CuamBers Cyc/.s.v., The 
focal distances of the eye-glasses are to be proportional to 
the Apertures. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron, vi. 218 The 
aperture of the object-glass, that is to say, its diameter. 
1879 H.Gruse in /?roc. XK. Dubdl. Soc. 181 ‘That roundness 
and relief that is admired so much in photographs taken with 
large aperture lenses. 

5. ‘In some Writers of Gcometry. the Inclina- 
tion, or Leaning of one Right-liue towards another, 
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which mect in a potnt and make an Angle.’ VPhil- 
lips 1706. So in Cuamuers 1751, [[uttox 1796. 

Apery (é'pori). [f. Are sé. +-ry, or AvER +-Y. 
In seuse treated partly like mocker-y, partly like 
jine-ry, partly like roohk-ery.] 

1. The practice of anaper; aping ; pretentious or 
silly mimicry. 

1616 Haywarp Sanct. Troubled Soule un. § 6 (1620) 133 An 
outward Apery of Religion. ¢ 1700 Gentlem. [ustr. (1732) 
152 ILate.. Ilypocrisy as Poison, and a base Complaisance 
as meer Apery. 1844 Mano. Funrer Woman in i9th C. 
(1862) 145 Woinen, dressed..in apery, or as it looked, in 
mockery of European fashions. 

2. concr. A pretentious imitation. rare. 

1812 CoLman 7 wo Parsons xxxiv, [lis rooms were crowded 
with Etruscan aperies. 

3. A silly or apish action or performance. 

3851 CARLYLE Sterding i. iii. (1872) 195 ‘the .. sickly super- 
stitious aperies and impostures of the time. 1858 — reds. 
Gt, 1.1. xx. 265 A young Fritzchen’s cradle, who. .will speak 
and do aperies one day. 

4. A collection or colony of apes. rare, 

1862 Kincstey Water Bab. in Macm. Mag, Nov. 8 More 
apish than all the apes of all aperies. 

Apese, obs. form of APPEASE v. 

+ A’pess. Oés. [f. APE+-Ess; the OE. distine- 
tion, afa n., afe f., being lost.] A she-ape. 

1623 J. WoproerHe Marrow fr. Tong.(1625) 256 The Ape 
Ioues his Apesse, and sweares she is the fairest of all beasts. 

Apet-: see later spelling Arprt-. 

Apetaloid (Ape'taloid), 2. Bor. 
-O1p.] Of apetalous form. 

1870 Bentiey Bot.222 When there is but one whorl of 
floral envelopes .. the flower is then termed apetaloid. 

Apetalous (ape'tilas), a. ot. [f. mod.L. afe- 
tal-us (a. Gr. dwérad-os, leafless, f. d priv. + mé7aA- 
ov leaf) +-ous.] Without petals. 

1706 Priviirs, A fetalous flowers or plants are such as want 
the fine colour’d Leaves of Flowers, which they call Petals. 
1749 Mortimer in PAil. Trans. XLVI. 53 Frees and Shrubs 
having apetalous Flowers. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 44 
{Sweet Violet has] apetalous autumnal flowers, chiefly fertile. 

Ape'‘talousness. vare~°%.  [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being apetalous. 

1731 In Bai.ey. 

Apex (2'péks). Pl. apices (é'-pis7z, «'p-), apexes. 
[a. L. apex peak, tip, the small rod at the top of the 
flamen’s cap, perh. f. af- to fit to (cf. vertex, 
f. vertére to turn); whence, the tip of anything.] 

lL. (As tn Latin.) rare. 

1603 B. Jonson Yames J.'s Entert. Wks. 1838, 532 Upon 
his head a hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, 
and was thence called apex. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyel. Supp, 
The Afex is described as a stitched cap in form of a helmet, 
with the addition of a little stick fixed on the top. 1820 
Mair Tyro's Dict. 7 Apicatus, wearing an apex, tufted 

2. The tip of anything, the top or peak of a 
mountain, pyramid, or spire; the pointed end of 
anything pyramidal or spiral, as a shell or leaf. 

1610 HEALEY St. A xg., City of God 77 Apex, is any thing 
..added to the toppe, or highest part of athing. 1637 Hry- 
woop Royal Ship 2 In the very Apex and top thereof [Mt. 
Ararat), there isstillto be discerneda blacke shadow. 1727 De 
For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) IVI. 319 The Precipices were 
surprisingly variegated with Apices, Prominences, etc. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg, Art (1850) 108 In the apex of the 
dome, is seen the Celestial Dove. 1853 C. Bronté Villette 
xxix, (1876) 325 It formed the apex to a blooming pyramid. 
1866 R. Tate Brit. Mollusks iii, 56 The shells.. have their 
apices eroded. 1864 J. Moore Brit. Ferns 111 the apices 
of the fronds. 1873 H. Srencer Socéol. iii. 49 Crystals .. 
modified by truncations of angles and apices. 1881 Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., sipex, in the U.S. Revenue Statutes, the 
end or edge of a vein nearest the surface. 

3. Geom. The vertex of a triangle or cone. 

1678 Puitiirs, Apex, principally in a Geometrical signifi- 
cation, the top of a Conical figure, which ends and sharpens 
into a point. 1869 Rawiixson Alc. Hist. 56 Memphis, not 
much above the apex of the Delta. 1879 Cassel/s Techn. 
Educ, 1. 68 The apex of this triangle. 

4. fig. (Cf. acme, climax.) 

1641 R. Brooke Vat. Eng. Episc.21 Now..! am neere 
the Apex of this question. @ 1643 W. Cartwricnt 70 C’tess 
Carlile, You who have gained the apex of yourkind. 1868 
M. Partison Academ. Org. $5. 124 Commencing with the 
rudiments of graminar and terminating in the apex of the 
Doctorate. 1883 A. BLake in //arfper’s Mlag. go2/1 They 
have attained the apex of the comic. 

5. The highest or culminating point of time. 
rare. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 292 In the beginning, the 
first Apex of Time which began with the Being of Matter. 
1864 Heavysece Shaks. Tercent, Ode 2 The apex of the 
years, The period's culmination. 

6. Bot. ta. An early name for the ANTHER or 
summit of the stamen (0ds.). b. The tip ofa young 
plant-shoot, ‘the growing point.’ 

169 Ray Creation 1. (1777) 104 The masculine or prolific 
seed contained in the chiues or apices of the stamina. 1751 
Cuambers Cyc/. s. v., On the tops of the stamina or chives, 
grow those little capsula or knobs, called Apices. 1862 
Darwts Orchids vi.251 This apex consists of a thin flattened 
filament. (See also under AxtuER.} 

| 7. A horn or projecting point on a Hebrew 
letter. (So Vulg. translates xepaia iValt. v. 18; 
Eng. ‘tittle.’) 

21646 J. Grecorv Posthuma 193 There being no differ- 
ence between gimet [2] and sz (3}] but a small apex or ex- 
crescence. 


[f. as next + 


APHELION. 


+8. Hence fg. A tittle, a jot; the least portion 
of anything written or said, Odés. 

1635 JACKSON Creed yi, xxvii, Wks. VIL. 113 The words 
+. answer punctually and identically to every apex or tittle 
of St. Matthew's quotation. 1661 Origen’s Opin. in Phantx 
1721 1.77 To establish the Sense and Interpretation. . upon 
Tittles and Apices. 1680S. Matuer /rex. 8 Every Apex of 
truth is precious, the least Jota thereof is not to be despised. 

9. Comd., as apex-beat, the impulse of the con- 
traction of the heart. 

1877 Rowrts flandbh, Med. 11.7 In health the apex-beat 
is usually felt in the sth left interspace. 
Apexed (2tpekst), Ap/. a. 

Having an apex, pointed. 

1869 Burcu in Ang. Mech. 9 Apr. 51/2 Two apexed angles. 

Aph., repr. Gr. dp’, phonetic variant of dd ‘ofl, 
away from,’ uscd before an aspirated vowcl. 

Apheresis (Afierisis). Also aphe-. [a. L. 
aphwresis, a. Gr. dpaipets a taking away, n. of 
action f. dpaipé-ev, f. dp’ =amd off, away + aipe-ey 
to take, snatch. ‘The Latin grammarians gave it 
the transf. sense. ] 

1. Gram. The taking away or suppression of a 
letter or syllable at the beginning ol a word. 

1611 Cotcr., Aphasrese, the figure Apharesis. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozai #7. & /t. Il. 24 The figure aphazrisis {will] alter the 
appellation entirely, 1846 TReGELLES tr. Gesentus [[eb. Lex. 
2/2 In Hebrew, 8 without a vowel is very often rejected from 
the beginning ofa word by apheresis, 1864 WesBsTeR Afi r- 
resis, Apheresis. 

+2. AJed. Obs. 

1753 CHambers Cyct. Supp., Aphxresis in medicine denotes 
a necessary taking away or removal of something that is 
noxious, In surgery, an operation whereby something super- 
fluous is taken away. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Apheresis, 
formerly used for large and injurious extraction of blood. 

Apheretic (xffretik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. dpa- 
pettx-ds ; see prec.) Of the nature of apharesis. 

Apharnesite. J/in. [badly formed on Gr. 
dpayys non-apparcnt +-1TE.}] A synonym of the 
mineral called by Dana CLINOCLASITE. 

| Aphaniptera (cefaniptéri), sd. f/. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dpav-ys unseen + -m7epos winged, f. 
mrepov wing.] A simall order of insects, in which 
the wings exist only as rudimentary scales. 

1835 Kirsy /7ad. § fast, Anint. IL. xx. 317 The Aphanip- 
tera [Flea, Chigoe] are apterous and parasitic. 

Aphanipterous (xfani:ptéras), a. Zool. [f. 
prec. + -oUs.] Of or pertaining to the dphaniftera. 

Aphanistic (xfaini-stik), a. rave—°. [ad. Gr. 
dpanorik-ds, f. dpavi{-ev to make invisible, f, 
dgpav-74s; see next.] Indistinct, not manifest. 

Aphanite, -yte (-fanoit). 1/7. [mod. f. (by 
Hatiy) Gr. ddav-ys unmanifest +-1TE.] A com- 
pact dark-coloured homblende rock, so uniform 
in texture that it shows no distinct grains (whence 
its name), and breaks with a smooth flint-like frac- 
ture; also called Cornerne. 

1862 Dana Aan. Geot. 79 Aphanite consists mainly of horn- 
blende with some feldspar.. ft has been called hornrock. 
1883 N. Jory Man bef, Metals 1.vii. 167 hey contain weapons 
of unpolished aphanite, a species of greenstone. 

Aphanitic (cfanitik), 2. J//n. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of or containing aphanite. 

1862 Daxa Afan. Geol. 79 An aphanitic slate. 

Aphanozygous (xfang'zigas), 2. Anthro. 
(mod. f. Gr. dgpav-ys unmanifest + (uy-ov (for cuy- 
wpa cheekbone) +-ous.] Having the cheek-bones 
invisible when the skull is viewed from above. 

1871 Dawkins Cave //unt, vi. 207 They are dolicho-cephalic, 
quite orthognathous, and wholly aphanozygous. 

| Aphasia (4fe'zia). ath. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
adpacia, n. of quality f. aparos speechless, f. a privy. 
+a-vac to speak (cf. pag-ts spcech).] Loss of 
the faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral affection. 

1867 Chams, Frné, xxxvim, 85 A musician, the subject of 
aphasia .. who had lost the ability to read and write as well 
as to speak. 1878 A. IlAmitton Nerv. Dis. 72 Embarrass- 


ment of speech may vary from simple awkwardness of articu- 
lation to decided aphasia. 

Aphasiac (afél-zitk). rare—'. [f. prec. +-ac; 
cf. mtania-c.] One suffering from aphasia. 

1868 Ocie in Lancet 21 Mar. 370/2 The testamentary 
capacity .. of aphasiacs without apoplexy or paralysis. 

Aphasic (afe-zik), a. and sd, [f. APHASIA + -1C.] 

A. adj. Suffering from aphasia, having lost the 
power of speech. 

1867 Cham. Frnt. xxxvim.86 Most aphasic patients answer 
very well by signs. 1880 Bastian Brain xxix. 649 He had 
regained the power of speaking toa considerable extent, and 
now.. he had become Amnesic rather than Aphasic. 

B. sb.= Apuasiac (which is more analogical). 

1867 Chamb. Frnué, xxxvin, 85 We must... turn our atten- 
tion to the writing of aphasics. 1869 [lust in Ang. Meck. 
7 May 147/1, I call him an aphasic in whom the signs of 
thought cannot manifest themselves. 

Aphelian (aff lian), a. Astr. rare—'. [f. next + 
any Of or pertaining to the aphelion; farthest 
from the sun. , , 

1738 Macuinin PAré. Trans. XL. 221 Putting the Aphelian 
Distance .. instead of the Perihelian Distance, — 2 

Aphelion (afflign). Aser. VI. aphelia. [(re:- 
cized form of mod.L. afhclium, f. Gr. ap =are olf, 


[f. prec. +-Fv.] 


APHELIOTROPIC. 


from+7Atos sun; formed, by Kepler, after the 
apogrum, andyaov, of the Ptolemaic astronomy 
(see Prodr. dissert. cosmographicarum, 1596, and 
Epitome asironom. Copernic. 1618). Aphelium 
was also the earlier form in Eng.; cf. PARHELION, 
Gr. mapydiov. Fr. has aphdlze, like atogce.] 

1. That point of a planet’s or comet’s orbit at 
which it is farthest from the sun. 

1656 tr. H/obbes’s Elem, Philos. (1839) 443 The apogeum of 
the sun or the aphelium of the earth ought to be about the 
28th degree of Cancer. 1676 Hattey in Rigaud Corr. Scz. 
Men I, 237 The Aphelion, Eccentricities, and Proportions 
of the Orbs of the Primary Planets. 1794 SuLtivan View 
Vat. II. 410 Of these distances, the least of all is called the 
perihelium, and the greatest the aphelium. 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) 11. 131 The aphelia of Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, and Mars, slightly progress. 1880 WaL- 
race /st, Life vill. 132 The effect 1s intensified by winter being 
there in aphelion. 

or 
fig. 

1845 H. Rocers £ss. I. iti. 137 The dark aphelion of the 
eccentric orbit in which the church of Christ had wandered. 
1858 Gen. P. THompson Aud? Alt. II. Ixxvi. 29 France, 
which is just now in what astronomers call the aphelion or 
furthest point of political cold. 

Apheliotropic (afflijtrp-pik), a. [f. Gr. ag’ = 
dé from + #Atos sun + Tpom«xds belonging to turn- 
ing: see -TRopic.] Bending or turning away froin 
the sun: said of leaves, and other parts of plants. 

1880 Darwin Move. Plants 552 The sub-aérial roots ob- 
served by Wiesner were all apheliotropic. 1882 F. Darwin 
in Nature 27 Apr. 600 The light, causing apheliotropic move- 
ment in the leaves, 

Aphe-liotropically, adv. [f. prec.+-au+ 
-LY“.] Ina direction away from the sun. 

1880 Darwin Alovem, Plants 567 The tip, which, when 
laterally illuminated, causes the adjoining part of the root 
to bend apheliotropically. ; an 

Apheliotropism (fflitrépiz’m). [f. APHE- 
LIOTROP-IC +-ISM.] The habit (in plants) of bend- 
ing away from the light. 

1880 Darwin JZovem. Plants 5 It is much more convenient 
to confine the word heliotropism to bending towards the 
light, and to designate as apheliotropism bending from the 
light. 1880 F. Darwin in Nature No. 582. 179 Hyponasty 
will of course be opposed by apheliotropism and geotropism. 

| Aphemia (affmia). [mod.L., f. Gr. @ priv. + 
~nHN voice, speech, fame; but Gr. dpypos, = ‘not 
famed, unknown.’]_ Loss of power of articulation, 
as a result of cerebral affection; spec. a form of 
APHASIA, in which words are understood and con- 
ceived but cannot be uttered. 

1864 Fraud. Ment. Sc. X. 260 The seat of morbid change in 
aphemia, 18-3 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 163 Broca [c1861] 
denominated tne condition ‘aphemia.’ 

Aphemic (afemik), a. and sé. [f. prec. + -Ic.] 
(One) suffering from aphemia. 

1869 Hunt in xg. lech. 30 Apr. 125/2, 1 dissected an old 
aphemic subject, who, during his life, had only five words 
at his disposal... M. Charcot had three aphemics whose 
cerebral lesions were exactly in the same spot. 


Aphengescope (afe‘ndz/skoup). [mod. f. Gr. 
apeyyn-s without light (f. a priv. +éyy-os light) 
+-ScoPE,] A kind of magic lantern for exhibiting 
opaque objects, such as coins, photographs, etc. 

1869 Aug. Aiech. 12 Nov. 218/2 The construction and inode 
of working the aphengescope. . 

Aphesis (e'fisis). [a. Gr. dpecis a letting go, 
f. dquévat, f. ag’ off, away +iévac to send, let go, 
Suggested by the Editor in 1880.] The gradual and 
unintentional loss of a short unaccented vowel at the 
beginning of a word; asin sgucre for esguzre, down 
for adown, Si. Loy for St. Eloy, limbeck for alim- 
beck, tenlion! for allention! It is a special form 
of the phonetic process called Apha rests, for which, 
from its frequency in the history of the English lan- 
guage, a distinctive name is useful. 

|| A*pheta. 4st,o/. [L., ad. Gr. dpérns a letter- 
off ; applied, according to Du Cange, to the Preetor, 
who gave the signal for starting in the chariot-races; 
hence fig. to the planet which starts a human being 
in his career.] The giver of life in a nativity. 

1647 Litty Chr. A stroZ. clvi. 650 Youmay alwayes import a 
danger of death, when you find the Apheta come to the 
hostill Beams of the killing Planet. 1696 Puiturs, Apheta, 
otherwise called Ifylech, the giver of Life. 1755 in JoHNSON. 
1819 J. Witson Dict, Astrod. 8 When .. a number of planets 
ure so situated that it seems doubtful which is the Apheta. 

Aphettic, 2.1 and sé, Asivol. [f. prec. +-10.] 
Of or pertaining to the Apheta; life-giving; also sé, 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 141 Now they have inspected .. 
and found .. all the apheticks safe and sound. 1819 J. 
Wuson Dict. Astrol. 7 According to Ptolemy, the Aphetic 
Places are five. ; é 

Aphetic (4fetik), a2 [f. Gr. dper-os (cf. aive- 
tos) vbl. adj. f. dquévas (sce APHESIS) +-Ic.] Per- 
taining to, or resulting from, aphesis. 

Aphetical, a. Astro/. [f. Apiurric a.14-ail.] 

1647 Latty Chr, Astrol, civ. 529 If such a Planet be in an 
Apheticall place, he shall be Prorogator, 1819 J. Witson 
Dict. Astrol, 7 That {planet] must be taken which is found 
in the strongest aphetical place. 

Aphetically (afetikali), adv. Astro/. [f. prec. 

+-LY%.] In the manner or position of the Apheta. 

1819 J. Witson Dict, Astrol.8 Ifit be aphetically situated. 
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Aphetically, adv.2 [f. Arueric a.2+-au+ 
-Ly*.] In an aphetic manner; by way of aphesis. 

Aphetism (efétizm). [n. of result f. next: 
cf. Lalinism. An aphetized form of a word; a 
form, such as squire, limn, peach, resulting from 
the loss of the weak initial vowel. 

Aphetize (e‘fétaiz), v. [f. Gr. dper-os (see 
APHETIC) +-IZE; cf. Gr. ovveri¢ew.] To render 
aphetic, to shorten by aphesis. 

Aphidian (afirdian), a. and sd. Zool. [f. aphid- 
stem of mod.L, APHIS +-LAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to aphides. 

1855 OWEN /uvert. Anint.,’Phenomena analogous to those 
of Aphidian generation. 

B. sé. An aphidian insect ; one of the aphides. 

Aphidious (afidiss), a. vare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-(1)oUs.] = APHIDIAN. 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Aphidiphagous (cfidifagas), a. Zool. [f. 
aphid- (see APHIS) +Gr. -pay-os -eating + -0Us.] 
= APHIDIVOROUS, 1853 in Mayne Ex. Lex. 

Aphidivorous (efidi-véres), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. +L. -vor-zs -deyouring +-ous.] | Devouring 
or feeding on apnides; like the common lady-bird. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Exfonol, IV. xliv. 228 One of the 


aphidivorous flies. 1833 GrirritH Cuvier XV. 760 The 
larva of the syrphi, or aphidivorous worms. 

Aphidologist (efidglédzist). rarve—'. [f. as 
prec. +-(0)LoGIST.] A student of the 4phzdes, 

1876 Buckton Brit. Aphides (Ray Soc.) I. 40 Accepted 
as true by almost all aphidologists, 
Aphilanthropy (cfile'nprépi). ? Oss. [f. Gr. 
adidavOpwn-os not loving men; see A- pref. 34 and 
PHILANTHROPY. ] 

1. ‘Want of love to mankind.’ J. 

2. Aled. A morbid state of melancholy in which 
solitude is preferred to society; anthropophobia. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., s.v. 

|| Aphis (ce'fis). Pl. aphides (c'fidiz). [mod.L. 
(Linnzeus); of unknown etymology. A number of 
conjectures are offered in Buckton’s A/onograph of 
Brit. Aphides, the least improbable being that the 
plural is for Gr. dpecdets pl. of dperdys ‘ unsparing, 
lavishly bestowed’ (? in reference to their prodi- 
gious rate of production, or to their voracity), and 
the sing. formed on it in imitation of ovchi's, orchides, 
chrysalis, caryatis, etc. The quantity of the 7 with 
Linnzeus is unknown; it is now made short. ] 

1. A family of minute insects, alsocalled plart-lice, 
which are very destructive to vegetation. They 
are prodigiously prolific, multiplying through the 
summer by parthenogenesis ; they form the food of 
lady-birds, and are tended by ants for the honey- 
dew which they yield, whence sometimes called 
anl-cows. 

1771 Ricuarpson in Phil. Trans. LXI1. 183 The Aphides 
are distinguished by Linnzus into more than thirty species. 
1776 WitHERING Bot. Arrangem. (1796) 11. 277 The honey 
dew is the excrement of a species of Aphis. 1793 WuiTE 
Selborne (1853) 380 The people of Selborne were surprised 
by a shower of aphides. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sdec. viii. 
(1878) 207 An ant .. began to play with its antennz, on the 
abdomen first of one aphis and then of another. 1876 Bucx- 
ton Brit. A phides |. 80 Except for accidents, a single aphis 
in one year might produce more aphides than is represented 
by the weight of the population of China. 

2. Comb. and Attrib, as aphis-blight, aphis- 
lion, aphis-sugar (see quot.). 

1882 Biri. Weekly Post 30 Dec. 1/6 Aphis blight is the 
consequence of an unhealthy state of the hop plant brought 
about by climatic conditions, as cold winds, white frosts, 
etc... which .. weaken them and render them unable to 
grow away from the aphides, 1870 Niciiotson Zool, (1880) 
351 Fig. 185. Neuroptera: The Aphis-lion (Cirysofa perlai, 
imago, larva, and eggs. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 225 
Honey-dew, or aphis-sugar, and the honey of the bee are 
intermediate between animal and vegetable sugars. “ 

Aphlogistic (xflodzistik), a. [f. Gr apAdjor- 
os uninflammable +-1c.] Without flame. 

Afphlogistic or Flameless Lamp: a spirit-lamp invented by 
Sir H. Davy, having a coil of fine platinum wire wound 
loosely round the lower part of the wick, which continues in 
a state of ignition after the flame of the wick is extinguished, 
till all the spirit is consumed}; used in mines which contain 
fire-damp. 

1831 T. P. Jones Mew Convers. Chem. xxix. 297 The lamp 
is called the aphlogistic or flameless lamp. 1847 in Craic. 

Aphonic (afpnik), a. rare. [f. as next +-10.] 
Iiaving no sound or pronunciation, non-vocal. 

1827 Edin, Rev. XLV. 533 These [hieroglyphics] he divides 
into Emphonic, Symphonic, and Aphonic. 1877 Ronerts 
Handbk. Med. 1. 353 Voice is completely lost, and cough 
becomes aphonic. ie 

Aphonous (2'fénas), a. rave—°. [f. Gr. dpwv-os 
voiceless (see next) +-0Us.] Voiceless. 

1852 Rocet Thesaurus 581 Aphonous, dumh, mute, 

Aphony (x'féni). [ad. mod.L. aphonia (oftener 
used unchanged), a. Gr. dgwvia, n. of quality f. 
apav-os voiceless, f. & priv. +gwvy voice.]  In- 
ability to produce vocal sound ; total loss of voice. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 580, A most grievous 
Aphony. 1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphouy, want of voice. 
1778 Fotnercittin PAZ. Trans. LXIX.5A disease, some- 
what similar to the above, though.. not attended with the 


APHORIZER. 


aphonia, 1878 A, Hamton Nerv. Dis, 162 Aphasia must 
not be confounded with aphonia, 

Aphorism (z‘fériz'm). Also 6 afforysme, 6-7 
aphorisme, 7 apor-. [a. Fr. aphorisme, afforisme, 
ad, med.L, aphorism-us, aforismus, a. Gr. apopis- 
pos a distinction, a definition, f. dpopi¢-ev ; see 
APHORIZE, From the ‘ Aphorisms of Hippocrates,’ 
transferred to other sententious statements of the 
principles of physical science, and at length to state- 
ments of principles generally.] 

1. A ‘definition’ or concise statement of a prin- 
ciple in any science. 

1528 PayneLt Salerne Regi. B iv b, Galen saythe in the 
glose of this aphorisme, gzz crescuut, etc. 1541 R. CopLaxnp 
Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Of this vtylyte Arnolde of vylle 
makethan afforysme. 1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. 1. v, Know- 
ledge, while. . in aphorisms and observations. . is in growth, 
1664 Power Ex. Philos. 11. 190 The old and uncomfort- 
able Aphorism of our Hippocrates. 1879 De Quatrefages’ 
flum. Spec. 50 The aphorism,.which was formulated by 
Linnzus in regard to plants. 

Any principle or precept expressed in few 
words ; a short pithy sentence containing a truth 
of general import; a maxim, 

¢ 1590 Martowe Faustus i, 19 Is not thy common talk 
found aphorisms? 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 37 "Tis 
an old Aphorisme Oderunt ouimnes quem metuunt. 1687 
H. More Aff. Autidote (1712) 191 That sensible Aphorism 
of Solomon, Better is a living Dog than a dead Lion. 1750 
Jounson Rawdl. No. 68 P 10 Oppression, according to Har- 
rington’s aphorism, will be felt by those that cannot see it. 
1880 Gotpw. Smitn in Atl Month. No. 268. 201 The sug- 
gestive aphorism, ‘The want of belief is a defect that ought 
to be concealed when it cannot be overcome.’ 

+ 3. abstractly, The essence or pith. Ods. rare. 

1594 J. Kinc Youah (1864) 184 The aphorism and juice of 
the whole song. 

+A‘phorism, v. Oés. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
To utter as an aphorism. 

1627 E, F. Hist. Edw, I1. (1680) 62 These passages dis- 
cours'd and Aphorism’d at large inthe House, 

Aphorismatic (:forizme'tik), a. [irreg. f. 
Gr, dpépitpa, which was not used in the sense of its 
cognate dpopiopds.] = APHORISMIC or APHORISTIC. 

1822 Edin. Rev. XX XVII. 136 Paley is rather dry and 
aphorismatic. 1846 O. Grecory Robt, Hall 1. 85 Opinions 
. clothed in an aphorismatic terseness of language. 

+ A’phorismer. 0O/s. [f. APHoRISM +-ER1] 
A dealer in aphorisms. (cosdenptuous.) 

1641 Mitton Reform. u. (1851) 56 All the tribe of Apho- 
rismers, and Politicasters. . ‘ 

Aphorismic («fori:zmik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 
Having the form of an aphorism or aphorisms. 

1794 Matmas Pursuits Lit. (1798) 432 Said the Father of 
Physick in the depth of his aphorismick wisdom. 1833 
Coreripce Table 7. 264 The style of Junius is a sort of 
metre, the law of which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 
When he gets out of this aphorismic metre. ... 

Aphori‘smical, @. rare. = prec. 

1880 Edin. Rev. Apr. 438 The ‘Aphorismical Discovery’ 
was known to the omnivorous Carte. 

Aphorisming (:‘fori:zmin), 2/2. a. rare. [f. 
APHORISM v, +-ING2.] Dealing in aphorisms. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 33 Soyl’d and slubber’d 
with aphorisming pedantry. 1817 Cotrrivcr Biogr. Lit. 
138 Certain immethodical aphorisming Eclectics. 

Aphorist (x‘forist), [n. of agent f. APHorizE, 
as if ad. Gr. *dpopiotys: see -IST.] One who 
writes or utters aphorisms. 

1713 Nerson Bp. Bull 246 (T.) Justifying what he had 
written against the aphorist. 1864 Daly Tel. 20 Aug., 
Constitutional aphorists tell us that the King can do no 
wrong. 

Aphoristic (efori'stik), a. [ad. Gr.dgopiotix-ds; 
cf. Fr. aphorisiique; see prec. and -1e.] Of or per- 
taining to an aphorist; of the nature of an aphorism. 

1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., Aphoristic method has great 
advantages, as containing much matter in a small compass. 
1824 D'Israeui Cur. Lit. (1866) 392/1 This vast body of aphor- 
istic knowledge. 1859 Masson A/c/ton I. 323 To let loose 
his one and aphoristic tongue. 

+ Aphori‘stical, a. Ods.—°. = prec. 

1681 in Blount Glossagr. 

Aphori'stically, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] Inan 
aphoristic manner; by way of aphorisms ; pithily. 

1655 Mourret & Benn. Health's Liupr. (1746) 386 His own 
Words; which I have aphoristically set down in these Sen- 
tences following. 1773 JouNnson in Boswell (1831) 11. 274, 
I fancy mankind may come, in time, to write all aphoristi- 
cally. 1873 Brit. O. Rev. LVII. 178 Expressing aphoristi- 
cally the truth that all our knowledge recedes into mystery. 

Aphorize (x‘forsiz), v. rare. [ad. Gr. apopi(- 
ew ‘to define,’ in mid. voice ‘to lay down deter- 
minate propositions,’ f. ap’ =dnd off + dpit-ew to 
set bounds, f. 8p-os boundary. The English sense 
is taken from APHORISM.] To write or speak in 
aphorisms; to make terse general reflections. 

1669 Addr. Vug. Gentry Eng. 55 Tacitus himself aphor- 
izeth., in his short and poynant conclusion. 1824 CoLERIDGE 
Aids to Refi. 17 This twofold act of circumscribing and de- 
taching, when it is exerted by the mind on subjects of reflec- 
tion and reason, is to aphorize, arid the result an Aphorism, 
1860 Winpsor /¢hica vil. 326 Aphorizing on the instability 
of human greatness. ; 

Aphorizer (x'forsizar). vare—'. [f. prec. + 
-ER1.] One who aphorizes ; an aphorist. 

1851 Hers /rtends tn C. 124 There, Mr. Aphoriser genes 
ral, what do you say to that? 


APHRITE. 


Aphrite (a‘frait). Avi. [f. Gr. dgp-ds foam + 
“IVE ;=foam-stone.] A variety of carbonate of 
lime or calcite. 

1868 Dana Min. 678 Aphrite, in its harder and niore sparry 
variety is a foliated white pearly calcite, near argentine; in 
its softer kinds it approaches chalk, though lighter, pearly 
in lustre.. and more or less scaly in structure. q 

Aphrizite (x frizait). A/i2. [mod. f. Gr. dpoig- 
ev to foam+-ITE.] ‘Black tourmalinc from Kra- 
geréc in Norway.’ Dana. 

Aphrodisiac (efrodi-zi&c), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
appodiacax-ds venereal, {. dppudict-us; sce below.] 

A. adj, Venecreal; having a venereal tendency. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 103 Thenut. iseatable and 
aphrodisiac. 1862 Raw.inson A xc, A/on., I. vii. 175 Ishtar’s 
aphrodisiac character. 

. 56, 

1. A drug or preparation inducing vencreal desire. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphrodisiacks, things that excite 
Lust or Venery. 1874 M. Cooke Fung? 103 ‘ruffles are no 
longer regarded as aphrodisiacs. 


2. fig. 
Be Nomex Rousseau I, vi. 198 Like some evil mental 

aphrodisiac. 1881 Lp. Lyttonin 19% Cent. Nov. 774 Asadly 

serious literature of sentimental aphrodisiacs! Faugh! 

+ Aphrodisiacal (x:frodizaiakal), « Obs. 
[f. prec. +-aul.] Of aphrodisiac character. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphrodisical, belonging to Venus 
or Love. 1921 Baitey, Aphrodisiacal. 1992 Gentl. Mag. 
Apr. 357 Indulging aphrodisiacal passion. 

Aphrodisian (xftodi-zian), a. [f. Gr. dppo- 
dict-os, adj. {. "Appodirn the Grecian Venus + -ANn.] 
Belonging to Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

1860 C. Reape Cloister & Hearth U1. 151 Thestate nurs- 
ery of those aphrodisian dames their favourites. 


Aphrodite (xfredaitz), 56.1 [Gr.’Appodirn 
‘foam-born,’ the Grecian Venus. Formerlywfrodait.] 

1. The Grecian Venus. 

¢1658 CLEVELAND Poems 89 A medal where grim Mars, 
turn‘d right, Proves a smiling Aphrodite. 1867 Miss Brap- 
Don Aiur. floyd xvii. 155 He sprang from the mire of the 
streets, like some male Aphrodite rising from the nud. 

2. Zool. X genus of marine worms with bristles 
of brilliant iridescent hues; also called Sea-mouse. 

1857 Woop Com, Obj. Seashore 99 The bristles of the aphro- 
dite are.. worthy of notice on account of their wonderful 
colouring. 1869 W. Bairp in £ug. Afech. 30 Apr. 123/t 
They ditfer from the Aphrodites, or sea-mice, in many 
respects, 7 2 

Aphrodite (a'frodait), sd.2 Wen. [f. Gr. Agpo- 
dirn (see prec.), taken as a mineral name from its 
ending -ITE, in scnse of foam-stone, Aphrite being 
_ already occupied.] A soft opaque milk- white 

mineral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of magne- 
sium, allied to Sepiolite or meerschaum, 

1837-68 Dana J/in. 457. 

A’phronitre. ? Ods. [ad. L. aphronitrum, a. 
Gr. appdvurpov, better dppds virpov, spuma nitré.] 
“Foam of nitre’; a tame formerly applied to the 
sulphur salts of various alkalis and earths. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. |xix. (1495) 575 The 
fome of Nitrum hyghte Afronitum, x60r Hottanp Pliny 
(1634) II. 421 The Egyptian Aphro-nitre or Salt-petre. 19751 
Cuambers Cycé, s. v., Some modern naturalists rather take 
the antient Aphronitre to have been a native salt-petre. 


Aphrosiderite (cfrosi-dérait), A/in. [mod. 
(1847) f{. Gr. dppé-s foam + oiSnp-os iron +-ITE.] 
A soft ferruginous mineral of a dark olive-green 
colour, classed by Dana as a variety of Prochlorite. 

|| Aphtha (afpa). Path. [L. aphtha (in cl. L. 
always in pl. apk//e), a. Gr. dpOa, mostly in pl. 
adpOa; usually connected with a@rr-ew to set on 
fire, inflame.] A name given to the infantile dis- 
ease ‘thrush,’ aud, in the plural, to the small 
white specks on the mouth and tongue which 
characterize it, and which also occasionally appear 
in adults of enfeebled condition. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Aptha, certain ulcers bred in the upper- 
Most part of the mouth. 186z H. Macmitcan in J/acm, 
Afag. Oct. 465 Aphtha or thrush, is caused by the growth 
and development of a parasitic plant. 1879 Kuorz Digest 
of Med, 26 The lips and tongue are covered with aphtha:. 


Aphthitalite (&fpitalait). A/iz. [mod. f. 
(1835) Gr. dp&r-os undecaying + Ai@os stone; so 
called because unalterable in the air (Dana).] 
A native sulphate of potash found upon lava at 
Vesuvius ; also called Vesuvian Salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glascritc. 

Aphthong (x fbgn). [mod. ad. Gr. dp@orvy-os 
voiceless, dpGoyyov a consonant.] ‘A letter which 
is not sounded in the pronunciation of a word; 
a mute. Craig 1847. 

Aphthonite (cfpdnait). IW. [mod. f. Gr. 
apGov-os plentiful+-iTe.] A stcel-gray ore of 
sulphide of antimony and coppcr, with traces of 
zinc and silver; ‘resembling tctrahedrite, if not 
identical with it’ (Dana). Corruptly A/tonéte. 

Aphthous (x‘fpas), «. Path. [ad. mod. L. 
aphthos-us (Kr. aphtheux), {. APHTHA: sce -ovs.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by, aphtha. 

1787 Witt in Phil. Trans. L. 572 Tongue. with a be- 


ee lt crust on some parts of it. 1830 LinpLey 
OL. 
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-Vat. Syst. Bot. 7 Aphthous affections of the mouth. 1849 - 
52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1155/1 An aphthous tongue. 

Aphyllous (afi'las), z. Bot. [f. mod.L. aphyll- 
us, a. Gr. dpvdd-os leaficss (f. d not + prddoy leaf) 
+-0U8.] Destitutc of leaves, naturally leafless. 

1830 Linpirv iVal. Syst. Bot, 29 Cassytha is aphyllous and 
parasitical, 1836 Topp Cyct. cinat. & Phys. 1. 132/2 Those 
plants that are aphyllous. 

Apiaceous (é'pij2'fas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
al pidce-w, {. apium cclery; see -ackous.] Of the 
N.O. A piacew or Ombelliferw, containing such plants 
as celery, anisc, hemlock ; umbclliferous. 

1839 Penny Cycé. XIII. 6/1 The partial umbels of an apia- 
ceous plant. 1853 in Mayne £.xf. Ler. 

Apian (érpiin), wv. [ad. L. apian-us, f. apis 
bee.] Of or belonging to bees. 

1862 F. Way /dtncdee Philos. Syst, 122 If a human soul .. 
were .. born a bee, an apian body would be inadequate to 
contain it, 1880 G. ALLEN Evol. at Large 7 Abstract ideas 
are not likely to play a large part in apian consciousness. | 

arian (é!pijcvrian), a. and sé. [f. L. apeari- 
ume bee-house, apldri-us bee-kcepcr + -AN.] 
A. adj, Pertaining to bee-hives or bee-keeping. 

1801 (¢/¢/e) Transactions of the Western Apiarian Society. 
1816 Kinpy & Spence “x tomol. (1843) 11. 168 These apiarian 
battles are often fought in defence of the property of the 
hive. 1891 Athenxumt 27 May 658 All the apiarian works 
which were written. 

B. sé. = APIARIsT. rare. 

1858 /enny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 680/2 The dust of the common 
puff-ball .. used by Apiarians for stupefying bees. : 

Apiarist (é'pidrist). [f. L. apédr-cumn or Eng. 
APIARY +-IST.] One who kceps an apiary; a 
bee-keeper, a bee-master. 

1816 Kirspy & Spence Extomol. (1828) 1. v. 164 Certain 
idlers called by apiarists corsair-bees. 1860 SAMUELSON 
Toney Bee i. 7 The Queen is fed..upon honey, or as it is 
called by apiarists, royal paste. eh. 

Apiary (é"piari). [ad. L. eféaré-am bee-house, 
f. api-s bee: see -ARY.] A place where bees are 
kept ; a bee-house. 

1654 Evetyn J/em.(1857) I. 307 Transparent apiaries, which 
he had built like castles and palaces. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Journ. Ferus. (1721) 66 A smell of Honey and Wax, as strong 
as if one had been in an Apiary. 1836 Marryat Afidsh, 
Easy vi. 18 He had pitched into a small apiary, and had up- 
set two hives of bees. ; . 

Apical (xpikal, api-), @. [f. L. apic-em (see 
ApEX)+-aLl.] Of or belonging to an apex ; 
situated at the summit or tip. 

1828 Kirsy & Spence Entomol, 1. xxxv. 613 The pro- 
portion that the apical area bears to the rest of the wing. 
1882 H. Warp in ¥rul, Microsc. Sc. Jan. 4 Vhis germinal 
tube rapidly grows forwards, extending by apical growth. 

A’pically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Ator towards 
the apex. 

1890 Rotieston Axim. Life 258 Their pseudopodia., 
anastomose apically, : 

Api-cial, incorrectly formed variant of APICAL. 

1836-37 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. I. 621/1 The apicial 
part of the left ventricle. 1842 E, Witson Anat, Vade M, 
489 The short or apicial band, ; 

Apician (apifan’, a. [f. dpici-us name of 
a famous Roman epicure+-an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to epicures or to luxurious diet. 

1699 Evetyn Acetarfa (1729) 115 A voluptuary Apician art. 
/bid, 164 Apician Tables. 1834 Penny Cycé. 11.159/1 Certain 
cakes, honourably distinguished by the epithet Aficias. 

Apicifixed (x pisi,fickst, 2i-pi-), Ap/.a. Bor. [f. 
L. apict fix-us+-ED.] Fixed to the apex. 

1878 Masters /Henfrey's Bot, 121 In soine cases the an- 
ther is pendulous from the apex; it is then sometimes called 
apicifixed, 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. < : 

Api-cilar, apicillar, a2. rare. (ad. Fr. afé- 
ctlatre, ad. L. *afictllaris, {, *apictllus, dim. of 
APEX.] = APICULAR. 

1880 Syd. Soc, Lex., Apicilar dehiscence, Apicilar embryo, 

Apicilary, variant of prec. 

1864 WexsTER cites HEeNstow. 

A pick a back, apickpack: see Pick-A-BAcK. 

Apicular (apikivlix), @. rare. [f. mod. L. 
apicul-us (see next) +-AR.] Of or bclonging toa 
little apex; situated at the tip. 

1854 Batrour Bot. Gloss., Apical, or Aficular, at the 
apex; often applied to parts connected with the ovary, 

Apiculate (apikilet), 2. [ad. mod.L. apicu- 
lal-us, 1, apicul-us; sec below, and -ate.] Having 
a minute apex or point; minutely tipped. 


1830 LinpLey .Vat. Syst. Bot. 318 An apiculate tubercle 
atits base. 31852 Dana Crust. 1. 223 Teeth tumid, apiculate. 

Apiculated (apikizvleited), pp/. a. [f. prec. 
with ppl. ending -ED.] = prec. 

1845 Linptey Sch. Sot, ix. (1858) 154/2 Leaves concave, 
ovate, apiculated. 18976 tr. Schiitzsenberger's Ferment. 56 
‘The apiculated ferment does not belong to the genus. 

Apiculture (¢'pijku:ltitu, -tfor). [f. L. api-s 
bee + -cu/téra tending.] Bee-keeping or -rearing. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec., 731/1 The practice of what, we 
perceive, it is high-polite to call ‘apiculture.’ 1882 .¥. }* 
Tribune 16 Aug., Comb foundation is one of the great aids 
In apiculture. 

| Apiculus (Apikisdds). [mod.L.dim. of Appx.] 
A minute point or tip. 

1863 Berkecey Brit. Vosses iii. 24 The lid..is either. . 
with or without a central apiculus. 

Apiece (ips), adv. Torns: 4-6 a pece, 6 


| 


APISHLY. 


apece, apesse, 6-7 @ peece, a-peece, apeece, 7 
a peice, 6- a piece, a-piece, apiece. [oriy. two 
words, @ ficcc, as to reckon coins, pottery, cloth, 
etc, at so much @ péece; but soon extended to 
objects of any collection, or individuals of a com- 
pany; so that no consciousness of the comexion 
with féece is ordinarily retained.] 

Yor each piece, article, thing. or ‘col/og.) person ; 
cach, for each, to each ; severally, individually. 

{1465 Mann, & Jlousch, Exp. 476 Vhe prise of a pece, vil.s. 
1556 Chr. Gr. Fr.47 A new qwyne of sylver, of xij4 apece. ] 

c 1430 BA. Curtasye 376 {for cariage pe porter hors schall 
hyre, ffoure pens a pece. 1526 TINDALE Jo/u ii. 6 Six water- 
pottes of stone..contaynynge two or thre fyrkins a pece. 
[1611 apiece]. 1595 Sir J. Gusert Les. in WV. & QO. Ser. in. 
V. 109 l’oo other greate shyppes..off G00 tones apesse. 1614 
Biste Lute ix. 3 Neither hhue two coates apeece, 1728 
Newton Chronol, Amended i, 52 Kings reign, one with 
another, about eighteen or twenty years a-picce. 1836 Car. 
Fox Fruds, 1,18 She promised her and Leonora a Cashmere 
shawl apiece. i 

+ A-pieces, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep.) in, into 
+ pieces: sce PIECE sb.] In picces, to pieces. 

1560 J. Ifevwoop Seneca’s Thyestes 22 Vheir limmes eche 
one apceces let thein go Disperste. 1662 II. More Anthus. 
Triumph, (1712) 38 And break a-pieces their lanuthorns 
against the ground. 1678 Cupwortn /xted/, Syst. 1. ii. 84 
‘he whole structure... must needs fall a-picces. 

b. fg. 

1653 Suirtey Court Secr. 1. i, This jealousy will take my 
brains a-pieces! 1663 Verys Diary 6 Nov., The plot is 
spoiled, and the whole committee broke, Mr. Montagu and 
the Duke of Buckingham fallen a-pieces, ; : 

t+Apifa ctory. Obs. rarc. [f. L. apis bec + Fac- 
rory.} An apiary kept for economic purposes. 

1677 Phot O.x/ordsh. 182 William ‘Tayler, though a North- 
amptonshire Man, has Apifactories in this County. 

+ Apifa'cture. Obs. rare. [f. L. apé-s bee + 
factiéra making, production.] The work of becs. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Alerch. 231 Let vs somewhat 
digresse from Manufacture, to Apifacture .. for the increase 
of Hony and Waxe.. and let mans helpe succour this Api- 
facture. 1975 Asu, Apifucture, the curious work of bees. 

Apill, obs. form of AvPLE, 

A-pinch (apinf), advb. phr. [A prep! + 
Pincit sb.; cf. a-gape.] Pinching, so as to piach. 

1857 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh 149 Has Dickens turned 
his hinge A-pinch upon the fingers of the great? 

Aping (étpin), vd/. sé. [f. Ave v.+-1nG1] 
Imitation, simulation, mimicry. 

1687 Sette Ref. Dryden's Play's Pref, 2 That Billingsgate 
Style, which is but Aping ofhim. 1875 Sears Servo. § Songs 
45 Wilfulness, which is but a poor aping of conscientiousness. 

Apiocrinite (xpig*krinait). /’adeont. [mod. 
f. Gr. dm-ov pear + xpiv-ov lily +-ITE, after excrin- 
ie.) The ‘pear-encrinite,’ a stalked echinoderm 
of the Oolite, so called from its shape. 

1830 Lye, Princ. Geol, (1875) 11. 111. xIviii. 580 A crinoid 
referable to the Apiocrinite type. 1851 Ricitarpson Geod. 
Vill. 227 The stem in apiocrinites is cylindrical. 

Apiol (épijgl). Chem. and JMWed. [f. L. api-um 
parsley +-oL.] A crystalline substance obtained 
by distilling parsley sceds with water; parslcy- 
camphor. (Watts Déc?. Chem. VIII. 118.) 

1872 in Tuomas Dis. Wom. 577.. 1875 H. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 538 Apiol .. as a remedy in intermittent fever. 

Apiologist (@piglodzist). rarve—'. [f. L. api-s 
bee + -(0)LOGIsT.] A scientific student of bees. 

18,. Emerson in Sanborn 7/roreau (1882) 251 What Thomas 
Fuller records of Butler the apiologist, ‘that either he had 
told the bees things, or the bees had told him.’ 

+ Apirsmart, ¢. Os. Sc. [Apparently a 
comp. of SMart, in its early sense of sharp; the 
first element is doubtfully referred to ON. afr, 
sharp (said ofcold or fighting), and to Fr. épre:—L. 
asper-um sharp, rough. G. Douglas uses it to 
translate L. aspfer.] Sharp-tempered, harsh. 

1§01 Dovuctas Pal. //onour wi. Ixxiii, Hir wordis war sa 
apirsmart. 1513 — Eneis 1. v. 88 Apirsmert Juno. 

Apish (2'pif), a. [f. Ave sd. +-1s11.] 

1. Of the nature or appearance of an ape. 

1570 Levins Manip, 144 Apish, sémialis. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones of Ven.(1874) 1. App. 363 Two devilish apes or apish 
devils, I know not which. : 

2. Apce-like in manner; befitting an ape; fan- 
tastically foolish, affected, si'ly, trifling. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 358/2 Mad apishe iesting 
against the.. blessed sacramentes. 1579 T'ouson Caluin's 
Serm. Tim, 513/t The Popish priests are appointed to play 
other apish toyes. 1711 ADpison Sfect. No. 35 P7 Lutle 
Apish Tricks and Buffooneries. 175x SmMoLeetT Per. ic. 
Ixxxviii, He bowed with a thousand apish congees. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xxiv, The apish gallantry ofa fantastic boy. 

3. Ape-like in imitation ; unreasoningly imitative. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 174/2 Vhis was but an 
apishe following of that which God had appointed the 
fathers. 1621 SANDERSON Sevm. Ad. Pop. iti. (1674! 178 
We are but too apish, apt to be led much by exaniples. 1818 
Byron Childe [Jar iv. \xxxix, Men bled In imitation of the 
things they fear'd, And fought and conquer'd, and the same 
Course steer'd At apish distance. a 

A-pishly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2] : Jn an 
apish manner; with silly or ridiculous tmitation. 

58x Marpeck Bh. of Notes 644 The Bishop of Rome too 
apishly followeth Christ in many thinges. 1644 Mittos 
Areop. (Arb.) 40 So apishly romanizing that the word of 
command still was set downe in Latine. 1753 RictaxDson 
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APISHNESS. 


Grandison (1781) 1. xxxix. 297 The behaviour of my Lord 
to her..is.. affectionate, but not apishly fond. 

Apishness (épifnés). [f as prec. +-NxEss.] 
The quality of being apish; silly or ridiculous 
imitation, silliness of behaviour. 

1533 More Covfut. Barnes vii. Wks. 1557, 736/1 Thys 
felowes folishe apishenesse, and al hys asseheded exclama- 
cions. 1609 Man in Moone (1857) 81 The fantasticallity of 
each man's apparell, and apishnesse of gesture. a1779 
Warsurton Ser. (T.) The apishness of foreign manners. 
1868 Geo. Eviot Sf. Gypsy 1. 17 To please my lord, who 
gives the larger fee For that hard industry in apishness. 

Apism (@"piz’m). [f. APE+-isM.] The prac- 
tice of aping. 

1843 CarLyLe Past § Pr. (1858)203 His Dilettantism, Dead- 
Sea Apism, crying out, ‘Down with him {z.e. Labour], he 
is dangerous.’ 

t+tAcpize, v. Obs. rare—'. [2 f. APE 5b. +-12E.] 
? To ape, simulate. 

1598 Herring's Tale (N.) Thus apizing in shape and hew 
the spiry fire, Like stying doth to his like element aspire. 

Apjohnite (x p,dgpnait). Azz. [namedin1847, 
from its first analyzer Apjohn (P%7/. A/ag. XIL. 
103; 1838).] Manganese alum; a double sul- 
phate of potash and manganese, occurring as a 
mineral in fibrous or asbestiform masses, white, 
and with a silky lustre. 

+ Apla‘ce, adzv. phi. Obs. [A prep.) in, into 
+Puace sb.; cf. Fr. ex place] Into this place, 
in place. 

1393 Gower Couf. II. 152 To telle How such goddes come 
aplace. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle wv. xx. (1483) 65 O gabryel 
whan that thou come a place and madest vnto me thy 
saluynge. 1637 GiLLESrie Eng.-Pop. Cerem. mi. ii. 22 ‘Things 
abused to Idolatry.. are farre better away then aplace. 

Aplacental (eplisental), a. Zool. rare. [f. 
A- pref. 14+ Puacentau.] Having no placenta. 

1857 Pace Advd. Text-Bhk. Geol. (1876) 182 Aplacental, 
bringing forth immature young. 1. Monotremata, Orni- 
thorhyncus, Echidna. 2. Marsupialia, Kangaroos, Opossums. 

+ Apla‘ke, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Sp. aflac-ar (pret. 
aplaqué) to appease, f.a:—L. ad to +fplacare to 
calm. Perh. only as transl. Sp.] To calm, allay. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 218 Cortez aplaked the yre 
of the priestes. /6zd¢. 264 They coulde not aplake the 


re. 

Aplanatic («plane tik), a. [f. Gr. dwAavyt-os 
free from error (f. 4 priv. + mAava-ev to wander) + 
-Ic.] Free from aberration; sfec. applied to a 
compound lens which is free from spherical aberra- 
tion or divergence of rays of light from the focus. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Phil. V1. xxii. 468 As.. 
[Blair] conceives that he has thus removed the aberration, he 
distinguishes his instrument by the term Aplanatic. 1867 
J. HoGe Aficrosc. 1. ii. 26 An ‘aplanatic doublet’ consisting 
of a double convex lens and a meniscus. 1869 TynpaLt 
Light § 165 A spherical lens cannot be rendered aplanatic. 

Aplanatism (Aple-natiz’m). rare. [f. as prec. 
+-isM.] Freedom from spherical aberration. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 2 Apr. 33 To certify to the perfect achro-" 
matism and aplanatism of their instruments. 

Aplastic (Aple'stik), a. [mod. f. Gr. drAaor-0s 
unshapen+-1¢, after mAaorxcs.] Characterized 
by, or tending to, irregularity or absence of organic 
structure (technically called af/asza). 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IVI. 754/1 Caco-plastic 
and aplastic deposits. 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 49 
The blood was also rendered very aplastic. 

+Apla‘t, advb. phr. Obs. [A- prept+ Pusat 
(ef. 2 Azzgs ix. 26).} Flat on the ground. 

¢1330 Arth. § Merlin 9034 And Aroans with the swerd 
aflat That he threwe of his hors aplat. 

tAplay’, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep] In play. 

1459 Plumptonr Corr. Introd. 39 [He] said, halfe apley, 
Prey my brother to gett somwhat to my new chappell. 

+ Aplight, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep.1+OE. 
fliht danger, engagement, promise, pledge.} In 
faith, in truth, truly, certainly, surely. Often ex- 
pletive, or in asseveration. 

1297 R. Giouc. 511 Hii smite out of hor castles iarmed wel 
aplizt. ¢1305 7o/, Songs 218 He com yn at Newegate, y 
telle yt ou aplyht. c1400 Sowdone 573 Fifteen thousande 
lefte in the feelde aplight. 1460 Lyéeaus Disc. 45 Anoon 
without any dwellyng, Tell me thyn name aplyght. 

+Aplight, 2. Obs. rarve—!. In § a-plyht. 

[f. A- pref. i+ PuicuT v.; cf. prec.] To plight or 
pledge one’s word. 

¢131450 Loneticu Grad xii. 78, 1 schal the telle, I the a- 
plyht. : i 

| Aplomb (a,plon’). [1 r. ef/omb perpendicular 
position, steadfastness, assurance, f. the phr. @ 
plomb ‘according to the plummet.’] 

1. ‘The perpendicular’ ; perpendicularity. 

1872 C. Kine Sierra Nev. ill. 69 We sprang on, never rest- 
ing long enough to lose the aplomb. 1880 Mrs. Wiitsey 
Odd or Even iii. 23 The girl jumped, with clean aplomb, 
from the wagon-wheel to the broad door-stone. 

2. Assurance, confidence, sclf- possession, coolness. 

1828 Gen. P. Thompson “vere. (1842) IV. 548 ‘They never 

resent themselves with any aplomb; but always with some 

urking recognition of the power of their adversaries. 1849 
C. Bronté Shirley xi. 162 Impatience of her chilly ceremony 
and annoyance at her want of aplomb. 

8. attrib. quasi-adj. Self-possesscd, confident. 

1865 Gayworthys 11. 29 Her ordinary aplomb fashion of 
speech. 
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Aplotomy (Aplptimi). Surg. [mod. f. arAd-os 
simple + -ropy cutting, f. réuv-ev to cut.] Simple 
incision. 1852 in Ocitvie. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ A-pluck, advd. phir. Obs. rare. [A prepi+ 
Puuck sé,] With spirit ; pluckily, heartily. 

¢1560 Thersites in Hazl. Dods. 1. 416 Darest thou try mas- 
teries with me a-pluck. 1570 M/arriage Wit § Se. 1. iii. 
zbid. 11. 368 Arise, and dance with us a-pluck. 

Apneumatic (epnivmetik), a. rare—. [f. 
Gr. d@ priv. + mvevparix-ds spiritual, f. mvevpar- 
(mvedpa) spirit.] Of or pertaining to the non- 
cxistence of soul or spirit; non-spiritual. 

1864 Brevior 7wo Worlds 25 The apneumatic theory of 
Dr. Rogers, ‘ 

| Apnea (&pni'a). Path. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
anvoa, f. amvo-os breathless.] | Suspension of 
breathing ; cessation of respiration. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apnaa, want of breath; an entire 
suppression of breathing. 1881 Mivart Ca¢ 221 Death by 
what is called apnaa. 

Apo- fre ; repr. Gr. dzo- off, from, away ; quite. 
1. In compounds already formed in Gr., or others 
analogoustothem. 2. Inmodermscientific words, not 
on Gr. analogies, with sense of ‘standing off or away 
from each other, detached, separate,’ as afo-carpous. 

Apocalism (in Bailey) for APocHYLISM. 
Apocalypse (4prkalips). Forms: 3-7 apo- 
calips(e, 4 appocalypnpce, -lipse, 4-5 apocolyps, 
-lips, (5 pocalyps), 5-7 apocalyps, 6 -lippis, 
appocalypse, 6- apocalypse. [ad. L. afocalypsis, 
a. Gr. dmoxadvyis, n. of action f. dwoxadumrev to 
uncover, disclose, f. awd off + cadvmrev to cover.]} 
1. The ‘revelation’ of the future granted to St. 
John in the isle of Patmos. The book of the 
New Testament in which this is recorded. 
le 1175 Lamé, Hom. 81 Herof seid Seint Johan be ewange- 
liste zz apocalipsi.}) c12z30 Ancr. R. 94 ‘Hit is a derne 
halewi,’ seid sein Johan ewangeliste in be Apocalipse. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 7395 That sallow horse of hewe, That in the 
Apocalips is shewed. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1437 The Poca- 
lyps of Ion. 158 WaLKER in Confer. iv. (1584) Z iiij b, The 
Laodicean Council! omitteth Lukes Gospel & the Apocalyps. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 2 That warning voice which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalyps, heard cry in Heaven aloud. 1870 DisraAELi 
Lothair xliv. 230 The long-controverted point whether Rome 
in the great Apocalypse was signified by Babylon. 

2. By extension: Any revelation or disclosure. 
1382 Wyciir 1 Cov. xiv. 26 He hath techinge, he hath 
apocalips, or rexedacfoun, he hath tunge, 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 677(L.) Interpret apocalypses, and those hidden 
mysteries to private persons, 1704 Swirt 7. 7x6 i. (1750) 
31 The Revelation or rather the Apocalypse of all State- 
arcana. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res.u. v, The new apocalypse 
of Nature unrolled tohim. __ , 
Apocalypst (Appkalipst). xare. [irreg. forma- 
tion=apocalypt, or apocalyptist.) A revealer of 
the unknown ; an interpreter of the Apocalypse. 
1829 Gen. P. Tuompson Z-rerc. 1. 114 So far the unknown 
apocalypst has chosen to carry his operations. 1863 THorN- 
Bury 7 re as Steed III. 148 Help to fill the mad-house as 
these pretended apocalypsts do. 
Apocalypt (apy'kalipt). rare. [ad. Gr. *dmo- 
kadvnrns, n. of agent f. dmoxadvmTev, sce above; 
cf. xA€mrns, ddetnrns, &c.] = APCCALYPTIST. 

1834 CoLeripce Lit. Rem. 111. 168 According to the belief 
of the Apocalypt, the line of the Emperors would cease 
in Titus. é —— 3 

Apocalyptic (4pp:kali-ptik), a. [ad. Gr. émoxa- 
Aumtixds of the nature of revelation, f. dtoxadUnr- 
ew: see APOCALYPSE and -ic.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the ‘Revelation’ of St. 
John. Alpocalyftic number: sce Rev. xiii. 18. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 314 The Apocalyptick Angel 
which should pour out one of the Vials upon the Beast. 
ax7ir Ken £dmund Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 104 A Babylonian 
purple Robe he wore, Like that of the apocalyptick whore. 
1859 Masson J/z/tox I. 481 Meade was at the head of the 
Apocalyptic commentators. ; ; 

2. Of the nature of a revelation or disclosure. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 66 This veri 
waie of Apocalyptic Manifestation. 1859 Masson Srit. 
Vovelists iv. 289 Interpretative of all aroundand apocalyptic 
of all beyond, the vision of his beatified Beatrice. 1880 
Swinsurne Stud. Shaks. i. 4 The recognition of the apoca- 
lyptic fact that a workman can only be known by his work. 
+3. Of persons: Dealing with the Apocalypse or 
with prophetic revelations generally ; apocalyptical. 

1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. 3 Without 
consulting our Astrologers or apocalyptic men. ¢ 1690 
Soutn Servi. V.ii.{R.) That some apocalyptick ignoramus or 
other must presently... pick it out of some abused, martyred 
prophecy of Ezechiel. 

B. sé. The writer or recorder of the Apocalypse, 
St. John the Divine; also=APOCALYPs?. 

1629 Licurroot Jése. 107 (T.) The divine apocalyptick, 
writing after Jerusalem was ruined. 1872 Dre Morcan 
Budg. Paradoxes 292 If the cyclometers and the apocalyptics 
would lay their heads together. 

Apo:caly'ptical, a. [f. as prec. + -au!.] 
Connected or dealing with the Apocalypse, or 
with prophetic revelations generally. 

1633 Hower Let?. (1650) 200 Much symbolizing in spirit 
with our apocalypticall zelots. a@ 1638 Meo fost, Lat. 
Times gt In his [St. John’s] Apocalypticall vision. 1858 
Loner. J. Standish iv. 5 As out of the heavens, with 
apocalyptical splendours, Sank the city of God, in the vision 
of John the Apostle. 


APOCRISIARY. 


Apo:caly‘ptically. adv. [f. prec. + -Lv2.] 

1. After the manner, or by means, of revelation 
or of the Apocalypse. 

1731 BaiLey, Apocalyptically, by way of revelation. 1830 
Coreripce Lect. Shaks. 11. 341 The date apocalyptically 
deduced . . for the commencement of the Millennium. 

2. jestingly, So as to reveal what should be con- 
cealed. 

1845 Bach. Albany (1848) 296 The women soon reflected 
how apocalyptically they were arrayed. 

Apocalyptist (app:kali-ptist). zare. [f. Gr. 
amokadumT-ev (see above) +-1sT.] The writer of 
the Apocalypse. 

1864 Nation. Kev. No. 36. 335 When we see the apoca- 
lyptist using favourite words and phrases foreign to the 
Evangelist. 

Apocarpous (xpoka-pas), a. Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
amé off, away from +-xapm-os, comb. adj. f. capmdés 
fruit +-ous.] Having the carpels distinct. 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 30 What I call apo- 
carpous ovaria, or those of which the carpella are distinct. 
1876 Harvey JZat. Med. 767 Ranunculacez. . distinguished 
.. by the apocarpous fruit. d ; 

|| Apocatastasis (x:pokatestasis). rare. [L., 
a. Gr. admoxaraoracts re-establishment, f. dro-xaé- 
toTavat to set up again.] 

1. Restoration, re-establishment, renovation. 

1678 Cupwortn /ztel/. Syst. 328 A Tradition .. concern- 
ing the Apocatastasis of the world. . partly by Inundation 
and partly by Conflagration. 

2. Path. Return to a previous condition. 

1753 CHamBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., We read of Apocata- 
stasis of urine.. of tumours, and other diseases. 1880 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Apocatastasis, Thesubsidence of a tumour, 
or the re-establishment of an exudation or secretion. 

3. dstr. Return to the same apparent position, 
completion of period of revolution. (So in Gr.) 

1822 T. Tayior Apuleius 1. 33 note, The accurate apoca- 
tastasis (i.e. regression to the same sign) of the moon, and 
in a similar manner of the sun. . 

Apocatastic (z:po,katorstik), a. rare—'. [ad. 
med.L. afocatasticus, ad. Gr. dmoxataorarixes ; see 
prec.] Of or pertaining to an apocatastasis. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 1. 33 vote, If the apocatastic 
times compared with each other are primary. 

Apocathartic (c:po,kapastik), a. and 5d. AZed. 
[ad. Gr. droxa@aprix-ds, f. dmoxabaip-ev to purge ; 
see -1C.] A. adj. Purging, aperient. B.5d. An 
aperient medicine. 1859 in Hoorer Med. Dict. 

+ A’pocha, Oés. rare—'. [a. L. apocha, a. Gr. 
dnox7 receipt, f. dwéxerv to have or receive in full, 
f. dvd from + €yev to have.} An acquittance. 

a1670 Hacker Add, Williams 1. 25 (D.) If he had his 
apocha or quietance..he were free from all insequent de- 
mands. ’ 

+ Apo‘chylism, 0és.—° [ad. Gr. droxvAcpa, 
f. droxyvAi¢-ev to extract juice.] (See quot.) 

[1706 Puituirs, Afochylisma, any Juice boil'd and thick- 
en’d with Honey or Sugar, into a kind of hard Consistence. 
It is otherwise call'd Rob, Robob, and Succago.] 1775 Asn, 
Apochylism {with similar definition]. 

+ A‘poclasm. Oés° [ad. Gr. dmdxdsacpa 
fracture of an extremity, f. dwoxAd-ev to break off.] 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apoclasm, the breaking off of any 
part of the Body. [Whence 1721 in Batrey, &c.] 

Apocopate (Appképeit, -ct), p/. a. [ad. mod.L. 
apfocopat-us, ppl. adj. f. APocopE.] Cut short by 
apocope. (Used sec. of words from which the 
last letter or syllable has disappeared.) 

¢ 1850 Pinnock's Heb. Catech. 20’ The apocopate future.. 
occurs only in the second and third person. 

Apocopate (4pp'képeit), v. [fas prec.] To 
cut off (esp. the last letter or syllable of a word). 

1851 S. Jupp AZargaret u. i. (1871) 168 You apocopate 
that from the alphabet and Deacon Hadlock wil! apocopate 
you from the school. 

Apo'copated, ///. 2. [f. prec.+-ED.] = Apo- 
COPATE a. : 

1846 TrEGELLES Gesenius’ Heb. Lex. s.v. 12) Gélah, 
515 higlih, future apocopated, 53) wéiyyégéel. 1876 E. 
Patmer in Academy 30 Sept. 332 The apocopated genitive 
in ‘bliss.’ 

Apocopation (Apg:kopz-fon). [n. of action f. 
APOCOPATE v.: sce -TION.] The action of apo- 
copating ; the state of being apocopated. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyed. s. v. Afocope, When the Apoco- 
pation is marked with a superior comma. . the word is said 
to be afostrophated. 1873 F. Hatt Mod. Eng. 187 We 
should have had..adt, czt, plenifo..if there had been as 
popular a demand for the apocopation of adtitudes, citizen, 
plenipotentiary. es : : 

|| Apocope (4pgképz). [L., a. Gr. dmoxonn a 
cutting off, f. dwoxdm-7-ev to cut off.] The cutting 
off or omission of the last letter orsyllable of a word, 
Hence Apoco’pic a. 

1s91 Percivaty Sf. Dict. Bija, Apocope..as for vamos 
nos, they say vamonos. 19711 J. GREENWoop “ing. Grant. 
196 Hence {from 72s] comes the French Preposition JZes, 
and by an Apocope Je, as in grecontent, 1860 FARRAR 
Orig. Lang. viii. 175 Words and roots in a violent state of 
fusion and apocope. 

Apocrif, obs. form of ApocryrHa. 

Apocrisiary («pokriziari). Also aporeri- 
sary. fad. med.L. afocristdrzus delegate, deputy, 
f. Gr. amdxptot-s answer: sce -ARY.] A person 


. 


APOCRUSTIC. 


appointed to give and receive answers ; spec. a papal 
nuncio, or sceretary, 

1432-50 tr. [igden Rolls Ser. V1. 337 Pope Nichol. . sente 
Arsenius his apocrisary. 1610 CARLETON Jurtsdict. 131 
The Pall was offered you by our Apocrisiaries, (that is Chap- 
lanes). 1725 tr. Dupin'’s Heel. Hist. 17th C. 1. vy. 109 After- 
wards, they sent those who were to reside at Court, and to 
manage all Affairs which might come betore them. ‘Their 
Names were Apocrisiaries. 1744 Lewis Lif. Pecock 124 The 
Pall was tendered to him by his [Paschal’s] apocrisaries. 

Apocrustic («pokrzstik), a. and 56. Aled. 
Also apocroustic. [ad. mod.L. afocristic-us, a. 
Gr. dmoxpovorixds, f. droxpov-ew to beat off, repel.] 

A. adj. ‘Having power to repel,’ astringent. 
B. sd. An astringent medicinc. 

1706 Pritips, A pocrousticks are such Medicines as hinder 
the flowing of the Humours into any particular Part of the 
Body, and force back those that are beginning to flow 
thither, i853 Mayne /-.xp. Lexv., Apocrustic, Having the 
power of repelling and astringing. 

+Apocryph(e, @. and sd. Os. Also apo- 
erif(e. [a. Fr. afocryphe, f. L. afocrypha: see 
next.) By-form of next. 

A. adj. Ofunestablished authenticity, apocryphal. 

1548 Coverpace Evasm. Paraphr. Fude 21 The boke of 
Enoch which is Apocryphe, that Is to say, without autoritie. 

B. sé. An apocryphal document. 

€1449 Pecock Nefr, il. xii. 356 The contrarie parti is an 
apocrif. /érd. 366 The seid epistle is an untrewe Apocrife. 

Apocrypha (ape'krifa), z.andsé. Forms: 4-6 
apocripha, (8 apocryphy), 6-apocrypha. [neut. 
pl. (sc. sertp/a) of late L. adj. afocryphus, a. Gr. 
andéxpugos hidden, ence, of unknown authorship, 
spurious, f. dwoxpumt-ev to hide away. Formerly 
used (in pl. apocry pha, sing. apocryphum) as adj. 
As sb., still properly treated as a plural, with 
singular of Gr. form afocry phon; but in common 
usage afocry pha is sing. with pl.apocryphas. In this 
sensc apocryphy was also formerly in use. Cf. prec.] 

+A. adj. Of unknown authorship; not au- 
thentic, spurious ; uncanonical (sce B); false. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden V. 105 The writynge is Apocripha 
whanne pe auctor perof is unknowe. 1460 CarGRave 
Chron, 7 ‘The Penauns of Adam’ be cleped Apocriphum, 
whech is to sey, whanne the mater is in doute, or ellis whan 
men knowe not who mad the book. 1690 Locke Govern- 
ment \1.1. xi. § 143. 150 That... Kings enjoy'’d their Crowns 


by Right descending to them from Adam, that we think 


not only Apocrypha, but also utterly impossible. 
a eh 
1. A writing or statement of doubtful authorship 
or authenticity ; sec. those books included in the 


- Septuagint and Vulgate versions of the Old Testa- 


ment, which were not originally written in He- 
brew and not counted genuine by the Jews, and 
which, at the Reformation, were excluded from 
the Sacred Canon by the Protestant party, as hav- 
ing no well-grounded claim to inspired authorship. 

1539 Biste (‘ Great’) i pocrypha, Pref., The other (bookes] 
folowynge, which are called apocripha. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxx. 470 The lewes account those bookes for Apo- 
cryphaes. 1597 Hooxer V. xx. (1841) i. 483 We hold not the 
apocrypha for sacred. 1704 Lond. Gaz. mmmmxxii/3 The 
Contents of each Chapter in the Bible, and Apocryphy. 
€1735 Pore Donne Sat. iv. 286 What's now apocrypha, my 
wit, In time to come may pass for holy writ. 1834 /evy 
Cyl. 11. 163/2 About 1826, it was decided that the Apocry- 
pha should not be circulated by the British and Forcign 

Bible Society. 1881 W. R. Smitn Old Test. in Few. Ch. v. 
27 The presence of an apocryphon in a Christian MS. 

b. altri. 

_1sgo J. GreENwoon Sland, Art. Bivh, Theire Apochripha 
liturgye. 1666 Bunyan Grace Abound, $65 Casting my cye 
upon the Apocrypha books, I found it in Ecclesiasticus. 

2. [As in Gr.] Hidden things; sccrets. rare. 

1839 Baitey Festus viii. (1848) 80 Every man’s life has its 
apocrypha; Mine has, at least. 

+Apo‘crypha, apocryphy, v. Oés. rare. 

[f. prec.sb.] To reckon as apocryphal or spurious. 

16z5 J. Davies Paper Persec. 80 (D.) The Bible ne’er was 

more Apocryphide Than by their bold excursions. 1661 I. 
Botp St. George's Day 3 Works [as opposed to Faith) are 
<Apocripha'd, as little worth. 

Apocryphal (Ape krifal), a. and 56. [f. as pree. 
+-AL.] A. adj, Of doubtful authenticity ; spu- 
tious, fictitious, false; fabulous, mythical. 


a. orig. of a writing, statement, or story. 

1590 J. GREENWoop S/and. Art Bijb, We hold them.. not 
only: a babling, but apochriphall & Idolatrous. 1678 BUTLER 
Hrd. 1. i. 492 If but one word be true.. In all th’ apocry- 
phal romance. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. App. 569 
‘The tale has a somewhat apocryphal sound. 

b. sfec. Of or belonging to the Jewish and carly 
Christian uncanonical litcrature. 

1615 Curry-C. for Co.re-C. ii. 93 Peremptory. . against the 
Canonizing of these Apogriphall bookes. “1711 Anpison 
Sect. No. 28 » 6 Our Apoeryphal Heathen God [Bel]... in 
conjunction with the Dragon, 1863 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 
210 The apocryphal gospels.. were for the most part of 
Gnostic origin. 

c. gen. Unreal, counterfeit, sham, ‘imitation.’ 

1610 B. Joxson Alchemist 1. i, A whoreson, upstart, apo- 
cryphal captain. 1649 C. Warner //ist. Jidep. 1. 226 This 
Agreement was. . complained of in the apocryphal House 
of Commons, 1843 JerroiD Punch’s Lett.xx.Wks. 1.473 He 
lived by putting off pencils, with apocrypha! lead in them. 

B. sb. Au apocryphal writing. Oés. rare. 
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_ 1661 Grand Debate 13 Some Psalm or Scripture Hymn. . 
instead of that Apocryphal {the Benedicite]. 1677 J. Han- 
mir View of Autry. 419 (T.) Nicephorus and Anastasius .. 
did rank these epistles in the number of apocryphals. 

Apocryphalist (appkrifalist). rare. [f. prec. 

+-1sT.] One who supports the inclusion of the 

Apocrypha in editions of the Bible. 

1834 Penny Cycé. I, 163/2 Vhe apocryphalists were finally 
defeated by the anti-apocryphalists, 

Apo'cryphally, adv. rare. [f. as prec. +-Ly¥2.] 
In an apocryphal manner ; fabulously, falsely. 

1833 Blackw, Mag. XXXIV. 508 Samuel, ’tis said apo- 
cryphally, used to drink as a toast ‘An insurrection in the 
West Indies and success to it!’ 

Apo‘cryphalness. vavv. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being apocryphal. 

1641 Smectymnuvs Vind. Answ. § 13. 160 To prove not 
onely the Apocryphalnes. but the falscnesse of these subscrip- 
tions. 1755 JOHNSON, «lpocryphainess, Uncertainty, doubt- 
fulness of credit. 

+ Apo‘cryphate, @. and sd. Ods. Also § 
ypocrafet, 5-6 appocrifate, 6 apocrafate. [f. 
APOCRYFIA + -ATE2: cf. (2erate, etc.] 

A. adj. Of apocryphal origin; of spurious 
creation or character. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Herald. Bij b, Ther be ij dyuerse gen- 
tylmen made of gromys..that other is called in armys a 
gentill man appocrifate, that is to say made vpp and gouyn 
to him the name and the lyucroy of a gentylman. /ézd. 
Avjb, Ther is a gentylman ypocrafet. 1586 Ferne Blac. 
Gentrie 56 Our bastardly and apochryphate poets. 1655 
Carter /lonor Rediv. (1660) 22 It is but rude and false 
Honour, and is by Sir John Ferne termed apocryphate, and 
debarred of all priviledges of gentility. 

B. sé. A spurious or sham gentleman. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 92 Such Apocrafates, as be .. 
crept into the honorable assembly's of the Inns of Court. - 

+ Apocry’phical, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. dao- 
xpup-os hidden, spurious + -1cAL.] = APOCRYPHAL. 

1719 Br. Butt Corrupt. Ch. Rome (Y.) Certain apocry- 
phical and ridiculous stories. 

+ Apo'cryphous, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+ -oUS.] = APoCRYPHAL, 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 111.183 That apocryphous Author, 
Wisd. viii. 1, teacheth us that, etc. 

Apocynaceous (appsinzt fas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Afocyndcex: see next and -acrous.] Of 
or belonging to the N.O. Apocynacex, or ‘ Dog- 
banes,’ including the Periwinkles and Oleanders. 

1883 Anowd. 7 Sept. 154/2 A new apocynaceous plant, 
which .. yields abundant supplies of pure caoutchouc. 

Apocyneous (xposi‘niss), a. oz. [f. mod.L. 
Apocyne-x% (f. Apocynum ‘dog’s-bane,’ ad. Gr. ao- 
kuvor, f, a6 off + xuv- dog) + -ous.] = prec. 

1852 T. Ross tr. //xmboldt's Trav. Il. xvi. 51 The first 
shoots of the apocyneous plants, 1854 Hooker //rmad. 
Frauds. V1. xxx. 334 A climbing apocyneous plant. 

Apod(e (ped, apoud), a. and sé. [f. Gr. dmous, 
dod- footless, f. d priv. + 7ovs foot ; after mod. L. 
Apod-es, Apod-a, applied to groups in Zoology. ] 

A. adj. Footless ;= APODAL I, 2. 

1816 Kirpy & Spence Entomol, (1828) 1. iv. 139 An apode 
larva. 1835 — f/adb. & Lust. Anim. II. xxii. 416 The Ophi- 
dians and Apod fishes evidently tend towards each other. 
1874 Luspock Orig. Metant. dis, i. 16 The larve .. of the 
Weevils .. are apod. 

B. sé. (usually pl. = mod.L. Afpodes, Apoda.) 
Term applied to certain birds, fish, and reptiles, 
in which feet or ventral fins are either wholly 
absent or merely rudimentary. 

160or Hottann 7/rny (1634) 11. 383 The greater kind of 
Swallows or Martins called Apodes. 1836 Blackw. A/ag. 
XXXIX. 306 In birds, reptiles and insects, there are sonic 
which have been falsely called apteroids, or apods; for they 
possess in concealment the members which their name de- 
clares them to want. 


Apodacrytic (:podakritik), a. and sb, Jed. 
[ad. Gr. drodaxputix-ds f. dmo-Saxp-ev to wecp 
much.] A. adj. Exciting tears. 3B. 5b. Anything 
having this tendency. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apodacrysticks. 1853 Mavxe Lap. 
Lex., Apodacrytic ,. as onions, hellebore, ete. 

Apodal (pedal), a. Zool. [f. Apop(E +-AL1.] 

1. Footless. 

1802 G. SHaw Zool. III. 309 Apodal Lizard. 1836-39 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11. 862/1 The larva: of these insects are 
generally apodal. 

2. Of fish: Lacking the ventral fin. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 113 The eel is placed by Lin- 
nus in the genus of Murzena, liis first of the apodal fish, 
1855 Owen Ske/. § Teeth 23 Wholly wanting .. in the fishes 
called ‘apodal.’ 

Apodan (x‘pédan) =prec. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Apodemal (ape-'dimal, a. Zool. rare. [f. Avo- 
DEME+-AL1] Of or pertaining to an apodeme. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. An, vi.-309 The floor of thie 
thoracic cavity is seen to be divided into a number of in- 
complete cells .. by these apodemal partitions. 

Apodematal (xwpodematal), a. Zool. rare. fi 
mod.L. apodema, -al- (see next) + -AL!.] = prec. 

1870 Rotteston Aint. Life 100 The muscles [of the cray- 
fish] may be seen passing through the apodematal cells. 

Apodeme (zx'pédim). Zool. [ad. mod.L. afo- 
dema (itself often uscd), f. Gr. amd from + dépas 
body, frame.] One of the peculiar processes on the 
exoskeleton of the thorax of lrthropods, which 


APOGEAL. 


serve as attachment for muscles and other ap- 
pendages. 

1852 Dana Crustac. 1. 49 No sella turcica or median apo- 
deme. [1880 Iluxvtey Cray-f'tsh ii. 99 ‘Vhe front end .. is 
fixed to a series of processes of the exoskeleton of the thorax 
called apodeinata. | 

Apodiabolosis (:po,daiabdldusis). rare. [f. 
Gr. 8:4Bodos devil, on the model of afotheosis.] 
Lowering to the rank ofa devil; a making or treat- 


ing as diabolical. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 162 The apotheosis of the Middle 
Ages, und the apodiabolosis of the Reformation aud its 
eficcts. 1864 Realwt 25 May 2 With one base imbecile 
smugness, which is the very apodiabolosis of Art. 

Apodictic, -deictic (apodiktik, -daiktik), @. 
[ad.L.apodiciic-us, a.Gr. dmodexrin-ds of the nature 
of demonstration ; f. dode:x-vuva: to show off, de- 
monstrate. (The analogical spelling ts -7c7-.)] Of 
clear demonstration; established on incontrovert- 
ible evidence. (By Kant applied to a proposition 
enouncing a necessary and hence adsodude truth.) 

1652 Urounart Jered Wks. 1834. 291 This apodictick 
course .. toinfer consequences from infallible maximes. 1816 
CoteripGEe Statesm. Afan. 358 In the heights of geometry 
.. there exist truths of Bro Mitic force in reason, whicli the 
mere understanding strives in vain to comprehend. 1877 
Cairp Philos. Kant u. iii. 242 With apodeictic certainty. 

Apodi'ctical, -dei‘ctical, a. arch. [1. prec. 
+-ALl] Of apodictic nature ; absolutely demon- 
strable ; of absolute certainty. 

@ 1638 Mepe Rem. Afocal, iu. iii, 586 It follows not by 
Apodictical necessity, but it may perswade morally as a 
probability. 1677 Hare Priv. Orig. Man. Yo Reader x 
Arguments demonstrative, or at least little less than apo- 
deictical. 1788 Reip A ristot. Log. vy. § 1 When the premises 
are certain, and the conclusions drawn from them tn due 
form, the syllogism is called apodictical. 1860 Manset /’70- 
legom. Log. vii. 251 Judgments, according to Kant, are of 
three kinds, problematical, assertorial and apodeictical. 

Apodi‘ctically, -dei-ctically, az. [f.prec. 
+-LY?.] In an apodictic manner; by way of 
absolute demonstration. 

1615 Curry-C. for Coxe-C. iii. 112 Had he deliucred his 
mind elsewhere positively, and apodectically. 1832 4 De 
Quincey Sfan. Nun Wks. 1862 IIl. 20 There were no 
roasted potatoes in Spain at that date [1608], which can be 
apodeictically proved, because in Spain there were no pota- 
toes at all, and very few in England. ; 

|| Apodio-xis. ?0és. [L., a. Gr. drotiwfis, n. of 
action f. dmo-dimxew to drive away.] (See quot.) 

1657 J. Smitn Alyst. Rhet. 229 Afodioxts, a figure when 
any argument or objection is with indignation rejected as 
extreamly absurd. 1753 Cnampers Cycl. Sup/p., A podioxts, 
in logic, the rejection of such things as do not neccessarily 
belong to the question considered. : : 

| Apodixis, -deixis ‘xpodiksis, -dai'ksis). 
106s. [L. apodixts, a. Gr. cmddecgts, f. aro-Sen-vuvar: 
see Apopicric.] Demonstration, absolute proof. 

@ 1623 Buck Rich. ///, 60 (T.) If he had not afterwards 
given an apodixis in the battle, upon what platform he had 
Rrolee es and raised that hope. 1692 Pitcairne Babel 251 

ly second argument is .. a compleat apodyxis Against this 
pray’r. 17551n Jounson (afodfxis); and in mod. Dicts. 

| Apodosis (app'ddsis). Ahe?. [l.. apodosis, a. 
Gr. dddoais, n. of action f. di08.561 at to give back.] 
The concluding clause of a sentence, as contrasted 
with the introductory clause or frofasis; now 
usually restricted to the consequent clause in a 
conditional sentence, as ‘If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him? 

@ 1638 Mepr Was. 1, xxi. 77 Let us consider a little of the 
Protasis {‘ Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which 
preach the Gospel’), whereof the words I have now read 
{‘should live of the Gospel’) are the Apodosis. 1866 F. 
Harper Peace thro’ Truth 253 The word ‘turned’ [uera- 
BeBAnxev] must be understood of a physical change in the 
protasis; it must be thereforu equally understood of a 
physical change in the apodosis. 

Apodous (x'pédas), a. Zool. [f. Gr. diod-, see 
APon(E + -GUS.] Footless, apod. 

1816 Kirsy & Srence Entomol, I. xxi. 269 Apodous larva:, 
or those that move without legs. 1836 Topp Cycé, siuat. & 
Phys. 1. 166/2 A certain number of Annelida are completely 
apodous. A 

| Apodyterium ‘cpoditi-rism). [L., a. Gr. 
dmodurnptoy, f, dro-5t-ev to put off, undress.] ori. 
The apartment in which clothes were deposited hy 
those who were preparing for the bath or falesira; 
hence gcv. a dressing-room, a robing-room. 

ax695 Woop Life (1848) 193 Conducted in his doctor's 
robes from the apodyterium into the convocation house. 
1820 T. Mitcrent Cor, A ristoph. 1. Introd. 55 It was my 
Jot to be sitting where you saw me, in the apodyterium. 
Apogeic, “Baic (wpodzrik, -g*ik), a. [f. Gr. 
dnéyat-os far froin the earth (see APOGEE) + -1C.] = 
APOGEAN. . 

1839 Lavy Lytton Cheveley 11. ix. 299 That when this 
enterprising and apogiwic old lady had gone up so high.. 
she went still farther, evcn to the moon. 1880 P Grec 
Across Zodiac |. ii. 4 The lunar angle .. confirmed the read- 
ing .. giving the same apogaic distance or elevution. 

Apogeal (xpodzial), a. Asir. [f. L. apoge-us, 
a. Gr. amdyatos ~yeros ‘sce prec.) + -AL.] = APUGEAN. 

1743 Phil, Travis, XLVIU. 166 The difference between the 
apogeal and perigeal diameters of the sun. 1797 Enmcycl. 
Brit. 11. 584/1 Set the moon's apogeal wire to its place in 


the ecliptic for that time. ose 


APOGEAN. 


Apogean (xpodgian), a. Asir. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.| a. Proceeding off from the earth or land. 
b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

1644 Quarces Sol. Recant. ix. 49 Let not that rude, that 
Apogean storm Of flesh and blood dismay thee, 1812 Woop- 
HOUSE Astro. xxxiil. 313 The apogean and perigean lunar 
distances. 1876 CHAMBERS Astron. 173 The Moon being 
more or less in an apogean position. 


Apogee (x podzz). <Astr. [a. Fr. apogée (in 
Cotgr. 1611), f. L. apogwum, a. Gr. dnéyatoy (also 
anéyeorv), adj. neut. ‘away from the earth,’ (f. amé 
off, from + yaios, -yetos of the earth, f. yata, +7 the 
earth), but used absol. by Ptolemy (sc. &aornpa 
distance) in the modem astronomic sense. For- 
merly used in Gr. or L. form afogeon, -cxutm, -geum.] 

1. The point in the orbit of the moon, or of any 
planet, at which it is at its greatest distance from 
the earth; also, the greatest distance of the sun from 
the earth when the latter is in aphelion. (A term 
of the Ptolemaic Astronomy, which viewed the earth 
as the centre of the universe ; in modern astronomy 
strictly used in reference to the moon, and popularly 
said of the sun in reference to its apparent motion.) 

1594 J. Davis Seamans Secr., Her Slowe Motion is in the 
point of Auge or afogeo. 1656 tr. Hobics’ Elem. Philos. 
(1839) 443 The apogeum of the sun or the aphelium of the 
earth. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Afogee is a point in the 
heavens at the extreme of the line of the apsides. 1812 
WoopnHouse Astron. xix. 206 Apogee, if the Sun be supposed 
to revolve, Aphelion, if the Earth. 1868 Lockyer Heaveis 
(ed. 3) 130 The ee distance of the Moon from the 


Earth is about 643 the equatorial radius of our globe. When 
the Moon is at this distance, it is said to be in apogee. __ 

+2. The greatest altitude reached by the sun in 
his apparent course; his meridional altitude on the 
longest day. Ods. 

1605 Bacon ddv. Learn. (1640) 146 The Afogée or middle 
point; and Perigée or lowest point of heaven, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. (1686) 242 In the Apogeum or 
highest point it is not so hot under that Tropick. 

3. Hence fg. a. The most distant or remote spot. 
b. The highest point, climax, culmination. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso 11. Ixvii. 33 Thy Sunne is in his Apo- 
gzon placed, And when it moueth next, must needes descend. 
1642 H. More Soxg of Soul i. 1. 1. xii, She [the Soul] doth 
ascend, Unto her circles ancient Apogie. 1670 EacHarp 
Contempt Clergy 54 Sometimes he withdraws himself into 
the apogzum of doubt, sorrow, and despair. 1858 MoTLey 
Dutch Rep. v1. Introd. 33 The trade of the Netherlands. .had 
however by no means reached its apogee. 

Apogeotropic (x:po,dgzotrgpik), a. Aor. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880) Gr. do from + +7 (in comb. yeo-) 
earth+7pomex-cs turning.] Bending or turning 
away from the ground. (Said of leaves and other 
parts of plants.) 

1880 Darwin Alovem. Plants 189 When they [the rhizomes} 
were cultivated in water thcir tips turned upwards, and they 
became apogeotropic. 


A:pogeotro‘pically, adv.[fprec.+-aL+-L¥?.] - 


In a direction away from the ground. 

1880 F. Darwin in Nature No. 582.179 There is no reason 
why they should bend apogeotropically in one direction 
more than another. : ; 

Apogeotropism (x:po,dzigtripiz’m). [f. as 
prec.+-1sm.] The tendency of leaves and other 
parts of plants to turn away from the earth. 

1880 Darwin Moven. Plants 5 Apogeotropism will mean 
bending in opposition to gravity or from the centre of the 
earth. 1881 Academty 12 Feb. 121 The motion produced by 
apogeotropism is sometimes remarkably straight. 

Apograph (e'pograf). [ad. (perh. through Fr. 
apographe) Gr. anéypap-ov a copy, f. dmo-ypap-ew 
to write off, copy.] An exact copy or transcript. 

1601 Hotianp P/iny (1634) I]. 546 The counterfeit taken 
from this table and made by it (which kind of pattern the 
Greekes call Apographon). 1656 BLount Glossogr., Apo- 
graph, a copy written out of another pattern; also an In- 
ventory of ones goods. 1875 Poste Gazus Pref. 8 An apo- 
graph or facsimile edition of the Veronese MS. 1878 GARLAND 
Genesis Pref.8 Not from the original manuscripts, but from 
the apographs. 

+ Apo'graphal, a. Ods. vare—, [f. prec. + 
-ALI.] Of the nature of an apograph ; copied. 

1752 Lee Déss. Theol. 1. 104 (1.) Parallel places—nowhere 
else extant but in these apocryphal or apographal pieces. 

|| Apoi‘nctee. [a. Fr. afotnice pa. pple.; cf. 
appoinl (formerly apfotnc?) ‘somme qui fait le 
solde d’un compte,’ Littré.] The net amount. 

1682 ScarLett £.xch. 20 Substract the Provision and Cour- 
tagie, and the Reniainder is the Apoinctee (the Neat 
Sum). 

+Ap2int. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. afoind, in 
Cotgr. afpoinct.| Fitness, readiness. ; 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 401 No filisofers .. Might approche 
to bat precious apoint of her wit. ; 

poious (apoi'as), a. rare. [f. Gr. dmot-os with- 
out quality+-ous.] Ilaving no active qualities ; 
neutral; e.g. water, starch. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

+ Apoi’son,-oyson,?. Ods. [a.OFr. apoisone-r, 
variant of evepoisoner: see A- pref. 10.] ‘To poison. 

1297 R. Grouc. 122 Po luper wommon .. apoysnede be 
godeman, and to pe depe hym bro3te. ¢1400 Chron. Eng. 
781 (Ritson AZ. R. 11. 302) His stepmoder .. Him apoisonede 
that he was ded. u x 

Apojove (x'po,dzouv). Asér. [(a. Fr. apojove), 

ad. mod.L, afojovium, f. Gr. dad from+ L. /ov- 
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Jupiter; cf. afogee.]) The point in the orbit of a 
satellite of the planet Jupiter at which it is at its 
greatest distance from the planet. 

{r76x DantHorne in PAil. Trans. L11. 106 The apojovium 
of the fourth satellite.. moves forward about 12° in 20 
years.] 1867 E. Denison Astron, without Math. 179 Each 
moon is less accelerated at apojove than perijove. 

+ Apola‘ctize, v. Ods.—° [ad. L. apolactiza-re, 
ad. Gr. dmo-Aaxri(-ev to kick away.] ‘To spume 
with the heele.’ Cockeram 1623. 

Apolar (4pé'la1), a. Biol. [f. A- pref. 14 priv. + 
PoLar.] Having no ‘poles’ or fibrous processes; 
sometimes applied to those nerve-cells which have 
no ‘polar’ connexion with the nerve-fibres, 

18s9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 436/2 The ganglionic 
corpuscles .. termed by Stannius apolar cells, 1880 BasT1AN 
Brain iii. 48 Many of the so-called apolar nerve-cells may be 
nothing more than imperfectly developed ganglion cells. 

Apolaustic (epold:stik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
dnodavotik-os, f. dmoAav-e to enjoy.] 

A. adj. Concemed with or wholly devoted to 
seeking enjoyment ; self-indulgent. 

1871 T. ArNotp in MWyclif’s Wks. 111. 346 note, ‘Rehe- 
tours’ might mean lazy apolaustic fellows, idlers, super- 
numeraries. 1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1289.63 The lordly, apo- 
Jaustic, and haughty undergraduate. 

B. collect. sb. A suggested synonym for /ESTHE- 
TI¢s ; the science of the pleasurable. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Mefaph.vii. I. 124 Baumgarten .. 
first applied the term /Esthetic to the doctrine which we 
vaguely .. denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the Theory 
of the Fine Arts.. The term Apolaustic would have been 
a more appropriate designation. 

+ A-polepsy. Path. Obs. [ad. L. afolépsia, ad. 
Gr. *aroAnpia = aroAnyus, n. of action f. dro-Aap- 
Bav-ew to take off, intercept, arrest.) (See quot.) 

{1706 Pruttirs, Apolepsia .. among Physicians, a Stoppage 
in the Course of the Blood or Animal Spirits.] 1719 Glossogr. 
Nova, Apolepsy. {In mod. Dicts.] . ; 

+ Apo'llinar, a. Obs. [ad. L. Afollindr-ts of 
Apollo.] =next. 

1601 HoLanp Pliny V1. 541 The Apollinar games. 

Apollinarian (4pg:liné-rian), a. [f. L. Apol- 
linari-s of Apollo; also a proper name +-AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Sacred to or in honour of Apollo. 

"753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp.s.v., The Apollinarian games. 

. Of or pertaining to Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
a noted heretic of the 4th c., who held peculiar 
opinions on the Incarmation. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1864) 281 The Apollinarian heresy. 

B. sé. An adherent of the opinions of Apollinaris. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 A7t. (1607) 44 Some will have a qua- 
ternity of persons, not a Trinity..So..the Apollinarians 
did hold. 1852 Sir W. Hamitron Déiscuss. 191 Collier .. 
was .. in his religious .. speculations .. an Apollinarian. - 

Apollina‘rist. ?0%s. [ad. med.L. Afollind- 
rista, {. Apollinadr-is: see -IsT ]= APOLLINARIAN $0. 

1640 Be. Hatt Chr. Moder. 37/2 Makes Christ of meal, 
therefore not of the blessed Virgin, therefore an Apollinarist. 
1joz tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 228 Apollinarists who be- 
lieved that the Divinity of Christ was instead of a Soul to 
his Body. 1882 Scuarr Herzog’s Excycl. Rel. Knowl. 109. 

Apollonian (ep/la nian), a. [f.L. Apolloni-zs, 
a. Gr. dmoAAwvt-os of Apollo; also pr. name + -IAN ] 

1. Pertaining to, resembling, or having the cha- 
tacteristics of Apollo, the sun-god of the Greeks 
and Romans, the patron of music and poetry. 

1663 GeRBIER Counsel B vja, To destroy the very founda- 
tion of it; partly on pretence that .. the string of an Apollo- 
nian-like harp did not sound pleasing to their ears. a 1822 
SHeittey “ymin to Merc. \xiii, Every Apolionian limb Is 
clothed with speed, and might, and manliness. 

2. Of Apollonius of Verga, a famous Greek geo- 
meter and investigator of conic sections. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Hyferbola, The Apollonian 
Hyperbola is .. the Hyperbola of the first kind; thus called 
in contradistinction to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds. 
1798 Atwoop in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 208 The Apol- 
lonian or conic parabola. _ 

Apollonic (xpflpnik), @. rare. [f. Gr. droa- 
Awn-os (see prec.)+-Ic.] Of or pertaining to Apollo. 

1880 Max MULtER Sedect. Ess. 1. 456 One large web of 
Apolionic theology. 

Apollo‘nicon. 
etc.] (See quot.) 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 165/2 Afpollonicon, the name given 
to a chamber organ of vast power, supplied with both keys 
and barrels .. first exhibited..in 1817. «1849 H. Cote- 
RIDGE £ss. 1. 305 Sing ‘Songs of Reason’ to the grinding of 
a steam apollonicon. : 

Apollonize (app'lénaiz), v. rare—". [f. as prec. 
+-12E.] To act the Apollo ; to decide oracularly 
on the merits of music, poetry, etc. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 599 The literary patient 
under this influenza .. imagines himself authorized to Apol- 
lonize. 

Apolloship (4pp'lofip). zonce-wd. [f. APoLLo 
+-sHIp.] ‘The position of Apollo ; pre-eminence 
in poetry and prophecy. 

1867 J. H. Stirtine in Kortnx, Rev. Oct. 384 Predestinate 
to Apolloship, the godship of prophecy, the godship of song. 

| Apollyon (4pglim). [L., a. Gr. dmodAvwy, 
pr. pple. of dwoAAv-erv todestroy.] The destroyer, 

a name given to the Devil; whence Apollyonist, a 
subject or follower of Apollyon. 


[f. as prec. after harmonicon, 


APOLOGIZE. 


1382 WycLir Kev. ix. 11 The aungel of depnesse, to whom 
the name bi Ebru, Labadon, forsothe bi Greke, Appolion. 
¢1400 Rowland & Ot. 1209 Mahoun, And appolyne that he 
one levede. 1627 P. Fretcuer (¢2¢/e) The Locusts, or Apol- 
lyonists. [See Rev. ix. 3-11.] 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 93 He 
espied a foul Fiend coming over ..to meet him: his name 
is Apollyon. 

+ Apo'logal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. apolog-is, 
Gr. dmédoy-os, story+-AL].] Of the nature of an 
apologue or fable. 

1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. 1834, 292 Allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, parabolary, etc. 

+ Apo'loger. Ods. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One who 
tells apologues, a fabulist. 

162x Burton Axat. Mel. ui. ii. v. ii, A mouse (saith an 
Apologer) was brought up in a chest. 1653 WATERHOUSE 
Afpol. Learn. 258 (L.) A sober apologer. 

Apologetic (apglédge'tik), z. and sé. Also 7 
apologetique, apollogetick. [a. Fr. apologélique, 
ad. L. afologeticus, a. Gr. dnoAoynrixés fit for de- 
fence, f{. dmoAoyé-ea@a to speak in defence: see 
APOLOGY, ] A. adj. : 

1. Of the nature of a defence; vindicatory. 

1649 (¢¢/¢/c) An Apologetic Declaration of the conscientious 
Presbyterians of the Province of London. 1724 A. CoLtins 
Gr. Chr. Relig. 46 Many apologetick writings of the ancient 
Christians. 1875 Excycl. Brit. (ed.g)s.v. A fologetics, Augus- 
tine’s.. De Cruitate Dei is apologetic in so far as it en- 
deavours to show that Christianity and the church are the 
only ark of safety. . f 

2. Regretfully acknowledging or excusing fault or 
failure. 

1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. xviii. 170 Forced to speak 
in a subdued and apologetictone. 1867 Dickens Let? (1880) 
II. 295 All manner of apologetic messages. 

B. sé. 

1. A formal apology for, or defence of, a person, 
doctrine, course of action, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. (1640) To Reader 1 The intended 
Apologetique..is not publish’d. 21733 Nortn Lives 1. 335 
That all, which did not then please, must be attributed to 
the Lord Keeper and not to him. A stately apologetic! 
1751 Jortin Eccl. Hist. 1. 239 Tertullian, in his Apologetic, 
inveighs .. against the inconsistency and absurdity of this. 

2. pl. or collect. sing. The defensive method of 
argument ; often sfec. ‘The argumentative defence 
of Christianity. 

21733 Nortr Lives (1826) 11.156 Todroptheseapologetics. 
1834 Penny Cyc. 11. 169/2 The science of apologetics. . was 
unknown till the attacks of the adversaries of Christianity 
assumed a learned and scientific character, 1882 Atheneum 
25 Nov. 700/1 The kind of book . . most rational of all in the 
way of Christian apologetic. 

Apo:loge‘tical, ¢. [f. as prec. +-au1.] 

1. = APOLUGETIC a. 1. 

«1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. 505 Writings apologetical of 
her royal authority. 1640 Futter Abel Kediv., Bradford 
(1867) I. 219 A long apologetical oration of his own inno- 
cency. 1859 JowreTr Romans II. 580 The former have a 
dogmatical, the latter an apologetical character. 

2. = APOLOGETIC 2. 

1634 R. H. Salerne Regim. Pref. 1, 1 thought fit to wave 
all Apologeticall expressions, of this Workes weakenesse. 
1865 Lecxy Rational. (1878) 11.88 Persecution became lan- 
guid .. grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 

Apo:loge'tically, av. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In 
apologetic manner; by way of apology. 

1649 C. WALKER //ist. Indep. 1, 242 These Letters .. being 
Apologetically published for satisfaction of the Souldiery. 
1836 Car. Fox Frauds. 1. 23 Coleridge .. murmured apolo- 
getically ‘I got that book cheap.’ . 

+ Apolo‘gical, c. Ods. [f. Gr. dwodoy-ta de- 
fence, or dndéAoy-os fable + -1CAL.] 

1. Of the nature of an apology or defence. 

1607 Sharpham’s Fleire Pref. Aiij, I had of him.. an 
Epistle or Apologica} preamble .. directed vnto you. | 1665 
J. Brown (éztZe) An apologicall Relation of the particular 
Sufferings of the faithfull Ministers . . of the Church. 

2. Of the nature of an apologne, parable, or fable. 

¢1633 T. Apams JVks. \(1862) II. 166 (D.) To this silent 
objection Christ makes an apological answer. ¥ 

+ Apo'logism. O¢s—° [ad. Gr. dmodoyop-ds 
the rendering of an account, f. dmoAoyif-ec@a ; but 
referred in meaning to APOLOGIZE, APOLOGIST.] ‘A 
defence or excuse, a speech or written answer made 
in justification of anyone.’ Blount Glossagr. 1656. 

Apologist (4pe‘lodzist). [a. Fr. apologiste, f. 
Gr. aroAoyia defence, after dvraywnor-ns, copiot- 
js, etc.: see APOLOGY and -1sT.] One who apo- 
logizes for, or defends by argument; a professed 
literary champion. 

1640 Be. Hatt Ffise.1. 12 The Apologist professeth for 
them, that they greatly desired to conserve the government 
of the Bishops. 1728 Younc Love Fame vi. (1757) 156 Thus 
pleads the devil's fair apologist. 1844 Lp. BrouGHam rit. 
Const, xv. (1862) 233 Mr. Hume, the staunch apologist of 
..all the Stuarts, 1868 GLapstone Fuv. Mund? vii. (1870) 
184 Never was the heathen creed. .so sublimated, as when 
it perished under the blows of the Christian apologists. 

ne a e (App lédgaiz), v. [APOLOGY +-128; 
cf. Gr, dmodoyé-eo0a to speak in defence: dnodoyit- 
ea@at, to which the formation corresponds, is a 
deriv. of déAoyos APOLOGUE. ] 

1, intr. To speak in, or serve as, justification, 
explanation, or palliation of a fault, failure, or 
anything that may cause dissatisfaction; to offer 
defensive arguments; to make excuses. Also in 


APOLOGIZER. 


modern usage: To acknowledge and express regret 
for a fault without defence, by way of reparation 


to the feelings of the person afleeted. Const. for. 

1597 Damiet Civ. Wars iv. ii, Enforced to apologize With 
foreign states for two enormous things. 1656 H. Moxr 
Autid, Ath, Pref. 12, 1 can justly apologize for my self that 
Necessity has no law. as De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 96 They had very little wine, which the governor 
apologised for. 1755 Jew. /?. Drake Ded., Circuinstances 
which might well have apologized for such a Conduct. 1860 
Coruh, Mag. 243 We are wont in a sneaking, contemptible 
sort of way, to apologize for our holidays. 1878 Seei1y 
Steiz M11. 497 Stein, as usual, sins by over-cinphatic ex- 
pressions for which he later freely apologises. 

+ 2. ¢rans. (by omission of prep. for.) Obs. rare. 

1733 Swirt Afol. Wks. 1755 1V.1. 212 The doctor takes his 
hint from hence, T” apologise his late offence. 

Apologizer (apg lodgai:zoz).  [f. prec. +-ER1.] 
One who apologizes (in modern usage for a fault 
or offenee ; in early use = APOLOGIST), 

1660 Hl. More Afyst. God. 11. ii. 61 Another sort of Apo- 
logizers for Heathenism. 1677 J. H[anmer] tew of Auteg. 
239 (T.) His apologisers labour to free him. 

Apo'logizing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + Incl] 
Defence, vindieation, offering of an apology. 

1611 (¢7//e) Anti-Coton .. for the apologizing of the Jesuites 
Doctrine. 

Apologue (x‘pélgg). Also 6-7 -logy, 7 -loge. 
[a. Fr. apologue, ad. L. apologus, a. Gr. dmdédoyos 
account, story, fable, f. awd off+Adyos speech.] 
An allegorical story intended to convey a useful 
lesson; a moral fable. (Applied more especially 
to a story in which the actors or speakers are taken 
from the brute ereation or from inanimate nature.) 

1552-5 Latimer Sevm. § Retz (1845) 210 To teach the 
people in apologies, bringing in how one beast talketh with 
another. 1607 Topsett Jour-footed Beasts 578 A pretty 
apology of a league that was made betwixt the wolves and 
thesheep. 1699 Bentiey Péal, 496 Asopa poor Slave could 

“make Apologues at Samos. 1837-9 Hatvam /fist, Lit. (1847) 
II. 128 Employing the veil of apologue. 1879 Farrar Paz/ 
I. 633 The apologue of the self-asserting members in 1 Com. 
xii. reminds us at once of the ingenious fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. ae : 

Apology (app'lédzi), sd. [(2a. Fr. apologic), ad. 
L. apologia (also in Eng. use), a. Gr. dodoyia de- 
fence, a speech in defence, f. dwé away, off +-Aoyia 
speaking.] Const. (0f obs.) for. 

1. The pleading off from a charge or imputation, 
whether expressed, implied, or only conecived as 
possible ; defence of a person, or vindication of an 
institution, etc., from aceusation or aspersion. 

. 1533 More (¢¢/e) Apologie of Syr Thomas More, Knyght; 
made by him, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Englande. 1589 F. Tricce (¢'¢/e) An Apo- 
logie or Defence of our Dayes. 1650 Baxter Saints’ Rest 
1, v. (1662) 56 Now they shall both by Apology be maintained 
just. 1754 Suertock Desc. (1759) I. iv. 165 And before the 
same great Court of Areopagites Paul made his Apology. 
1796 Be. Watson (fff/e)"An Apology for the Bible. 1850 
J. H. Newman Difficult, Anglic. 4 Apologies for various 
of the great doctrines of the faith, 1876 M. Davies Uuorth. 
Loud, 356 A very manful.. apologia was that with which 
Miss Miller favoured the large audience. 

2. Less formally: Justifieation, explanation, or 
excuse, of an incident or course of action. 

188 SHaks. L. £.L.v.i.142 His ester and exit shall bee 
strangling a Snake; and I will haue an Apologie for that 
purpose. 1725 De For Voy. routnd World (1840) 249 The 
consequence of those measures will be the best apology for 
my conduct. 1824 Dippin Lid. Coup. 58, I make no apology 
to the readers for the subjoined extract. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 17, 1. m. vi. 385 To furnish an apology for his close 
confinement, a story Was got up of an attempt to escape. 

3. An explanation ollered to a person affeeted by 
one’s action that no offence was intended, coupled 
with the expression of regret for any that may have 
been given; or, a frank acknowledgement of the 
offenee with expression of regret for it, by way of 
reparation. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. [//, 11. vii. 104 My Lord, there needes 
no such Apologie. 1667 Mitton /. L. 1x. 854 In her face 
excuse Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt. eas Ray 
Disc, Pref. 14, | have in this Edition removed one Subject 
of Apology. 1754 CHatuam Left. iv. 21 If you are forced to 
desire further information .. do it with proper apologies for 
the trouble you give. 1848 L. Hunt Yar of Honey x. 136 
After many apologies for the liberty he was taking. 

4. Something which, as it were, merely appears 
to apologize for the absence of what ought to have 
been there ; a poor substitute. 

1754 Couuotsseur No. 25 Waistcoats edged with a narrow 
cord, which serves as an apology for lace. 1858 C. MatHews 
in Life (1879) 1. 1, Gibbon, the historian, was said to have had 
no nose at all, only an apology for one, 1874 ForsTER 

Dickens 120 To swallow a hasty apology for a dinner, 

§| Obsolete form of APoLoGUE, q.v. 

+t Apo'logy, v. Oés. vare. [f. pree. sb.] To 
apologize. 

1633 Hreyvwoop “ug. Trav. ui. 55 Thus much let me for 
him Apoligie, 71671 J. Wesster (in Webster) For which 
he can not well apology. : 

Apomecometer (2:po;m/kg'm/taz). [f. Gr. ard 
away, off + pjx-os length + wérp-oy incasure.} An 
instrument for measuring the distance of objects. 

i in Eng. Mech. 23 July 389/3 The only mistake which 
could occur in using the apomecometer would be in assuming 
a wrong level 
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Apomecometry (c:pomikp'métri). — [t. as 
pree. + Gr. -verpia measuring.} The art or seicnee 
of measuring the distances of objects. 

1570 Der Math, Przf. 16 Vo vnderstand [by geometry]... 
how farre, a thing scene (on land or water) is from the 
measurer,. may be called Apoinecometrie. {In Puitvips, 
Bai.ey, and mod, Dicts.] 

t+ A-pomel. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. dadpedr.] ‘A 
kind of deeoetion prepared of honey or an honcy- 
eomb mixed with vinegar, and boiled a short time.’ 
Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753. 

(1657 Tomiinson Neuon's Disp. 529 Apomeli is made also 
after the like manner.] 1681 Buount Glossogr., Apoutcl, 

Apomorphia («pomg1fia). Chem. [f. Gr. amd 
from + Moreuia.} <A white erystallinc powder, 
C,, H,; NO,, obtained by heating morphia with an 
excess of hydroehlorie acid: also Apomorphine. 

1869 Hug. Mech, 1 Oct. 43/1 The physiological effects of 
apomorphia are very different from those of morphia. 1875 
H. Woop 7kerap. (1879) 438 Dr. Gee was the first to an- 
nounce that apomorphia is a certain and prompt emetic. 

Apon, obs. form of Uron. 

Aponeurography («:poniurg'grafi). [f. Aro- 
NEURO-SIS+-GRAPHY ] The description of aponcu- 
Toses. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aponeurology (-p'lédzi). [f. as prec. + -Locy; 
ef. mod.Fr. afoncnrologic.| ‘The scientifie study of 
aponeuroses. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

| Aponeurosis (-dusis). Phys. Pl.-es. [L., 
a. Gr, amovedpwats, f. dmovevpd-ew to change into a 
tendon, f. dé off, away + vevpoy sinew.} A white, 
shining, fibrous membrane, sometimes serving as 
the sheath of a muscle, sometimes forming the con- 
nexion betwcen a muscle and a tendon. 

1676 in Phil, Traus. X1. 769 The lower [muscle] .. arises 
from the vertebrze of the loyns, and ends in the same apo- 
neurosis, 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Odscrz. 93, | removed the 
cyst from off the aponeurosis of the Peal ounce muscle. 
1873 Mivart //em:, Auat. viii. 281 Muscles are .. separated 
from each other hy membranes termed aponeuroses. 

Aponeurotic (-ptik), a. Phys. [ad. Fr. apo- 
neurolique: see prec. and -1c.} Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of, aponeuroses. 

1751 Stack in PAtl, Trans. XLVII. 327 An interior apo- 
neurotic lamina. 1845 Topp & Bowman PAys. Anat. I. 71 
Aponeurotic, tendinous expansions, [are].. very useful in 
protecting the walls of cavities. 

Aponeurotomy (-p'témi). [f. AronEuRo-sIs 
+ Gr. -rouia cutting.} Disseetion of the aponcu- 
roses. 1859 in WorcESTER, 

cet (Apé'p), advb. phr. [A prep.) + Poor sd.] 
On the poop, astern. 

{1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 Steere at an ynch, or miss 
the haven, afogg, at the entrans, storme and bellow on poope.] 
1809 W. Irvine Ausckerd. 1. ii. (1849) 88 She .. could get 
along very nearly as fast with the wind ahead, as a-poop. 

+Apoo'r, v. Obs. rare—'. Ingapore. [a.OFr. 
apouri-er, apauri-cr to impoverish. } 

@ 140q 17S, Cautadé (Halliw.) To hem that were aporet in 
his londe. a ; 

Apopemptic (pepemptik), 2. and sb. rare. 
[ad. Gr.dwomepymrin-ds, f. dro-méum-erv to send away. | 
A. adj. Pertaining to dismissal ; valedictory. 
1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Supp. s.v., The antients had certain 
holy days, wherein they took leave of the gods with apo- 
pemptic songs. 1815 Eucycl. Brit, 11. 470 They dismissed 
them, following them to the altars with apopemptic hymns. 

B. sé. A farewell hymn. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufpp., Apopeptic..a hymn ad- 
dressed to a stranger on his departure from a place to his 
own country. 

Apopetalous (xpope'tilas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dnd 
away +7é7aA-oy petal +-ous.}] Having distinetly 
separate or free petals. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 471 If the leaves of the 
perianth-whorl are not coherent, but free, this is expressed 
by the terms .. elexntherosepalous or aposepatous, and cleu- 
theropetalous or apopetalous. 

| Apophasis (app‘fisis), Rict. [L., a. Gr. 
dnegaas denial, f. dro-pavar to ‘speak off,’ deny.] 

1657 J. Smitu AZyst. Rhet. 164 Apophasis..a kind of an 
Irony, whereby we deny that we say or doe that which we 
especially say ordoe. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., A popha- 
sis .. whereby we really say or advise a thing under a feigned 
show of passing over, or dissuading it. [In mod. Dicts.} 

+A:pophlegma'tic, a.andsé. A/ed. Obs. [mod. 
formation, not on Gr, analogies, with reference to 
dropAeypari(-ev (see below) and form of PHLEG- 
matic.}| A. adj. Promoting the removal of phlegm ; 
expectorant. B. sd. (se. agent.) 

1727 Swirt Gulliver is. vi. 216 Administer to each of them 
-.apophlegmatics. 1731 Baitey, Apophlegmatich Medi. 
cine, medicines to be chewed that have the faculty to purge 
the head and brain of cold phlegmatick humours by the 
nose, mouth, etc. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. as ‘old term.’ 

+ A:pophlegma‘tical, a. A/c. Obs. =pree. 

1706 Puittirs, Apophlegmnatical Medicines. 

+ Apophle-gmatism. J4fd. Obds. [ad. Gr. 
dropAeypariop-os, f. dropAeyparif-ev: sce below.] 

1. The action of purging phlegm from the head. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Apophlegmatism by the 
mouth is a kind of particular Salivation. 

2. An apophlegmatic agent or treatment. 

3615 Damiete Queen's Arcad. (1717) 184 Strange Speech .. 
Of Trochises, Opiats, Apophilegmatisms. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
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Merc. Compit, 1. 8 Cupping the head and blistering the 
neck [in Apopleay] signify little if Apophlegmatisms will 
not do. 7850 Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Apophlegmatizant, 2. and 56. J/ed. Obs. 
[f. *apophlegmatize, ad. Gr, dmopdeypari¢-av to 
purge away phlegm + -ant: ef.anasthesian!, (Prob. 
there was mod.1.. afophlegmalizare, -anlem.) 

1718 Quincy is cited in Jounson. 1753 CuamBers Cyc/. 
Supp., A pophleguiatizauts are of two kinds, one administred 
by the way of the mouth .. the other given by the nostrils. 

+ Apophlegmatizer. A/ed. Obs. [f. *apo- 
phlegmatize (sce pree.) +-ER).] = AVOPIHLEGMATICS, 

1671 SALMON Syu. Med. 1. xvii. 377 Apophlegmatizers, are 
such as by chewing or gargling, draw down Phlegmatick 
excrements from the brain by the Pallet. 

+ Apo:phoret. Ods.-° [ad. L. afophorétum, a. 
Gr. dropépyrov thing earried away, present, f. dio- 
ép-ev to bear away.] (Sec quot.) 

1623 CockEram, Afopherct, a new yeeres gift. 1676 But- 
LOKAR, A pophoret, a thing presented at some solemn time; 
as a New-years gift, or the like. ' y 

Apouphthegm, apothegm('pépém). Forms: 
6 apothegma, 6-sapo(ph)thegme, 7 apophthem, 
7- apothegm, 6~ apophthegm. [ad.(perh. through 
med. L. *afothegma) Gr. amép0eypa something 
elearly spoken, a terse saying, f. dropOéyy-eoPa to 
speak one’s opinion clearly, f. dad forth + ¢0eyy- 
eg@at to utter a sound, speak. The spelling afo- 
thegm was the more usual till preferenee was ex- 
pressed in Johnson’s Dict. for apophihegm, which is 
now more frequent in England. Webster adopts 
afothegm, which Worcester also thinks ‘perhaps 
best supported by common usage.’ Cf. Fr. afo- 
phthegme, Sp. apothegma, \t. apolegma.| A terse, 
pointed saying, embodying an important truth in 
few words; a pithy or sententious maxim, 

1553-87 Foxe 1. § AL. 111. 145 arg. nofe, Another Apo- 
thegma of D. Taylor. 1572 BossewELt Armorie u. 106 h, 
His Apothegme or word, Cor wut, via uua. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Hist. Frel. in Holiush. 11. 97/1 Graue and 
pithie apophthegmes. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. fp. 23 
The Apothegmes, or reputed replyes of wisdome, whereof 
many are to be seen in Laertius. 1791 Boswet. Yosuson 
(1816) 11. 360 Johnson suddenly uttered .. an apophthegm, 
at which many will start: ‘ Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.’ 1813 Knox & Jess Corr. 11.170 The apothegms, 
and aculeated sayings of the ancients. 1832 Scorr Zaézsw:. 
(1854) 359 Hearing his misery made.. the ground of apo- 
thegms and proverbs. 1855 Mirman Lad. Chr. (1864) 1X. 
x1v. v. 204 The rare talent of compressing a mass of profound 
thought into an apophthegm. 31679 Farrar Paul I. 593 The 
admirable Hebrew apophthegm, Leam to say I do not know. 

Apophthegmatic, apothegm- (x'pai)cg- 
me‘tik), a. fad. Gr. drop@eyparix-ds sententious : 
see pree. and -1c.}_ Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an apophthegm ; addicted to the use of 
apophthegms ; sententious, pithy. 

1796 W. Taytor in Mouth. Rev. XX. 517 The utility of 
apophthegmatic instruction. 1840 Sir J. Srernen “ccd. 
Biog. 11. 410 The apophthegmatic sententiousness of Burke. 

A:pophthegma‘tical, apothegm-, a. [f.as 
pree. + -AL1.] = prec. 

1589 Nasne Almond for. Parrat 15b, Such a Chaos of 
common places no apothegmatical Lycosthenes ever con- 
ceited. 1603 HouLann Plutarch 167 (R.) That apophtheg- 
matical and powerful speech of theirs. 1837 Lytron 4 thexs 
I. 393 The apothegmatical Hipparchus. 

A:pophthegmatically apothegm-., adv. 
rare, [f. prec.+-LY2.} | In an apophthegmatic 
manner ; sententiously, pithily. 

1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Wit & Afirth Ded., Wks. 11. 
176 Quips, and Ierkes; Apothegmatically bundled vp and 
garbled. 1863 Tuornsury True as Steel 11. 133 ‘All quarrels,’ 
said the Emperor apophthegmatically, ‘have two sides.’ 


Apophthegmatist, apothegm- (xpope'g- 


matist). [f. Gr. dropOeypar- (aripbeypa) Aro- 
PHTHEGM + -IsT.} A professed makcr of apo- 
phthegms, 5 


1727 Pore Art Siuking 115 A poet or orator would have 
no more to do but to send .. to the ironist for his sarcasins, 
to the apothegmatist for his sentences. 

Apophthegmatize, apothegm- (xpope'g- 
mataiz),v. [f.as pree.+-1ZE.} To write or speak 
inapophthegms, Ilence apophthegmatizing v/. 
sb. and ppl, a. 

1785 Pacey PAzéos. 1. Pref. (R.) This sententious apotheg- 
matizing style. 1818 Topp, Afothegonatize. 

Apophyge (4pe'fidz’). Arch. [a. Gr. dropuy7 
‘eseape,’ henee ‘the eurve with whieh the shaft 
escapes into the base or capital,’ f. do-pevyerv to 
flee away. In L. apophygis, mod.Fr. apophy ge ; 
henee better e‘pofidz.}| The part ofa column whcre 
it springs out of its base, or joins its capital, usually 
moulded into a concave sweep or eavetto. 

3563 J. Suute Archit. Ciija, The second part [of the 
Capitall] deuide into 3 partes; 2 of those shalbe for Echinus 
..the rest is lefte for the 3 Ringes which be called Apo- 
phiges, or Anuli. 1719 Glossogr. Nowa, A pophyge.. i> that 
part of a column where it seems to fly out of its base . and 
begins to shoot upwards. 187a Suiriev Gloss. Eecl. Terms 
411 The apophyge or curvature at the top and bottom of the 
shaft of a column. ’ A 

Apophyllite (Ape filait, epofi-lsit). Win, [mod. 
f. Gr. dé off + pvAdov leaf +-1TK; ‘so named by 
Jlaiiy, 1So3, in allusion to its tendeney to exfoliate 
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under the blow-pipe’ (Dana).] A zeolitic mineral, 
a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, with a trace 
of fluorine; occurring in glassy square prisms or 
octahedrons, or laminated masses, with a pearly 
lustre; widely distributed in nature, and produced 
artificially. 

1810 Zain. Rev. XVII. 119 The sparry lustre which 
characterizes apophyllite. 1878 Lawrence Cotta’s Rocks 
Class. 26 Apophyllite is found in the geodic cavities of vol- 
canic rocks. 

Apophyllous (pofi'les), a. Bot. rave. [f. as 
prec.+-ous.] Having the sepals distinct. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Got. 471 Where there is only 
one perianth-whorl, and it is desired to state that] it con- 
sists of... free leaves, the terms eleutherophyllous or apo- 
phy llous may be used. 

Apophysary (App‘fisari), a Phys. [ad. Fr. 
apophysaire : see below and -ARY.] =APOPHYSIAL. 

1837 Penny Cyct, VIII. 502/2 The ethmoid surface of the 
temporal bone .. is .. aportion ofa hollow transverse cylinder, 
with an apophysary lamina [#ze lame apophysaire). 

Apophysate (apg'‘fiscit), 2. Bot. rare. [f. Apo- 
PHYS-IS +-ATE2.] (See quot.) 

1863 Berkeey Srrt. Mosses, Gloss., Afophysate, furnished 
with an apophysis. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Apophysial (epofi-zial),a. rare. Less correctly 
apophysal, [f. APoPHYSI-s+-aL.] Belonging to, 
or of the nature of, an apophysis. 

1851 RicHarDsoN Geol. vill. 232 The ventral valve [in 
Brachiopoda]..supports..the apophysal apparatus. 1880 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Apophysial point, the tender point over a 
vertebral spinous process which is next to the place of exit of 
a painful spinal nerve. : 

|| Apophysis (apg‘fsis). Pl. -es. Also 7-8 apo- 
physe. (a. Gr. dwdgvats off-shoot, f. dn6 from + 
vas growth. Cf. Fr. afophyse, also used in English 
in 17-18th c.] 

1. Phys. Anatural protuberance or process, arising 
from, and forming a continuous part of, a bone; 
esp. one of the processes on the spinal vertebrze. 

16x11 Cotcr., Procés..the Processe, Apophyse, or out- 
standing part of a bone. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
181 Such [fish] as have the Apophyses of their spine made 
laterally hke acombe. 1753 PAz/, Trans. XLVIII. 32 The 
rocky apophyse of the ear bone. 1847-9 Topp Cycl, Anat. 
§ Phys. 1V. 370/2 The paramastoid apophysis is dilated. 

2. Bot. A dilatation of the base of the theca or 
spore-case in some mosses. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Got.xxxii. 493 A kind of receptacle 
., called by Linnzus Apophysis, by Haller the Disk. 1863 
BerKeEvey Br7t. Vosses ii. 22 In an early stage of growth 
.. the apophysis belongs quite as much to the stem as the 
sporangium. : 

Apoplectic (zpoplektik), z. and sé. (ad. Fr. 
apoplectique (16th c. in Littré) or L. apoplécticus, 
a. Gr, dromAnxtixds apoplectic, f. dmémAnKros dis- 
abled by a stroke, f. dmorAjcoey: see APOPLEXY 
and -Ic.]} A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or causing, apoplexy. _ 

161r Beaum. & Fi. Triumph. Hon, i, An apoplectic fit I 
use to have, After my heats in war carelessly cool’d. 1762 
Gotpsm. Cit. Wordd xviii. (1837) 68 Choang fell lifeless in an 
apoplectic fit upon the floor. 1839 Dickens Nich, Nick. 
xxxv. (C. D. ed.) 279 One of your stiff-starched apoplectic 
cravats. 1878 A. HamiLton .Verv. Dis. 85 Certain elements 
of the apoplectic attack. ; 

2. Suffering from, or showing symptoms of, apo- 
plexy. Also fig. 

1721 in BaiLey. 1743tr. Heister’s Surg. 354 The Operation 
has been twice performed by me on two apoplectic Patients. 
e1812 Miss Austen A/ausf. PR. (1851) 17 A short-necked, 
apoplectic sort of fellow. 1837 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 216/1 
-\ gentleman with an apoplectic countenance. 1863 KEMBLE 
Res. Georgia 61 The swollen, apoplectic-looking cotton bags. 

+3. Of use against apoplexy; = ANTAPOPLECTIC, 

1678 tr. Charras’ Royal Pharmac. 214 This Balsom bears 
the Name of Afoflectick by reason it isa great Remedy 
against Apoplexies. 1704 AppIson /taly (1766) 47 Apoplectic 
balsam. 1753 BaiLey, dfoplectick .. good against the apo- 
plexy. [Not in Jouxson.] 

B. sé. One liable to, or suffering from, apoplexy. 

@ 1670 Hacker df, Williams 11. 134 (D.) So often we see 
there is life in an apoplectick, though he seem to be dead. 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict.s.v. Lethargy, Those who fallinto 
it should be manag’d as pituitous Apoplecticks, 

Apople‘ctical, ¢. arch. [f. prec. +-axl.] 

1, = APOPLECTIC 1. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., A poplectical, pertaining to the apo- 
plexy. 1668 Lond. Gaz. ccxxvii/2 Dangerously ill of an 
Avoplectical distemper. 1779 JouNson in Boszwe// \18x6) 
Iil.455 Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an 
apoplectical disorder. 

2. = APOPLECTIC 2, 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 500 Such men as dye Apo- 
plecticall 1739 Bapoam Jfem. R. Soc. 140 The one, lame 
of the gout; the other, extremely appoplectical, 

3.= APOPLECTIC 3. 

1721 BaiLey, Afofplectical .. good against Apoplexy. 1753 
CnuamBers Cycl, Supp., Apoplectical medicines,a name used 
by some for what we more properly call avtafoplectics. 

Apople‘ctically, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] Inan 
apoplectic manner; with symptoms of apoplexy. 

7881 Miss Brappon 4 sh. I. 156 The Rector was sighing, 
somewhat apoplectically. ‘ 

Apoplectiform (xpoplektiffim), a. Pach. [a. 
Fr. apoplectiforme: see APOPLECTIC and -FORM.] 
Ifaving the form of apoplexy. 

1876 BartHoLow Mat. Wed. (1879) 545 The apoplectiforin 
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variety of acute cerebral congestion. 1878 A, HamiLTon 
Nerv. Dis.6 The apoplectiform variety .. is .. generally a 
slight cerebral hemorrhage. 

A-poplex. arch. [ad. L. afoplexis, a. Gr. and- 
mantis, variant of domAngia.] = APOPLEXY. 

1533 Eryor Cast. Helth (1541) 46 Immoderate sleep maketh 
1G body apt unto palseis, apoplexis, falling siknes, 1605 

. Jonson Volgone 1. iv. 36 How do’s his apoplexe? 1 
Locke Hum, Underst. 11. vi. (ed. 3) 246 An Apoplex [may] 
leave neither Sense, nor Understanding, no nor Life. 1790 
CoLeripGe Happiness 1. 34 Apoplex of heavy head That 
surely aims his dart of lead. 

Mee 

1688 DryDeNn Brit. Rediv.239 And here the sons of God 
are petrified with woe; An apoplex of grief. 

A‘poplex, v. ach. [f. prec. sb.; chiefly in pa. 
pple.] To strike with apoplexy, paralyze, benumb. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. iv. 73 Sure, that sense Is apoplex’d. 
1624 Heywoop Guvark. 1.160 Finding her husband .. apo- 
plext in all his limbes., Zécd. vin. 403 To apoplex all the 
vital] spirits. 1813 Byron Let. Wks. 1032 II. 269 If suddenly 
apoplexed, would he rest in his grave? 

+ Apople‘xious, a2. Obs. rave—\. [f. next+ 
-OUS; cf. acrzmonious.] Of apoplectic nature. 

@ 1734 ARBUTHNoT (in Ogilvie) Apoplexious and other con- 
generous diseases. : . 

Apoplexy (2'popleksi). Forms: 4-7 apo- 
plexie (4-5 poplexie, 6 poplesye), 7- apoplexy. 
[a. Fr. apoplexie, ad. L. apoplexia (occas. used in 
Eng.), a. Gr. dwomAngia name of the same malady, 
f. awomAnag-av to disable by a stroke, f. a7é off, 
(in comb.) completely + 7AjaG-ew to strike.] 

1. A malady, very sudden in its attack, which 
arrests more or less completely the powers of sense 
and motion; it is usually caused by an effusion of 
blood or serum in the brain, and preceded by giddi- 
ness, partial loss of muscular power, etc. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Nun Pr, T. 21 Napoplexie[v.7. ne poplexie] 
ne shente nat hir heed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. un. 
xv. (1495) 59 Apoplexia is a euyll that makith a man lese all 
maner feling. 1552 Lynpesay J/onarche 1v. 5117 Sum ar 
dissoluit suddantlye Be Cattarue or be Poplesye. 1£97 
Suaks. 2 Hew. 7V,1, 11. 126 This Apoplexie is (as I take it) a 
kind of Lethargie, a sleeping of the blood, a horson Tingling. 
1748 Tuomson Cast. Indol, \xxvii. 692 Whilst Apoplexy 
cramm'd Intemperance knocks Down to the ground at once, 
as butcher felleth ox. 1861 Huitme JWVoguin-Tandon 1. ii. 
11 Frequent apoplexies would be the result. 

b. in Falconry. 

1614 MarkuHam C/eape Husé, (1623) 163 The Apoplexie or 
falling euill in Hawkes. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict., Apo- 
plexy..a Disease that seizes the Heads of Hawks, com- 
monly by reason of two much Grease and Store of Blood. 

2. transf. or fig. 

1589 Pasguil’s Return Biiijb, His disease is the very 
Apoplexie of the Donatistes. 1678 }xg. Jlan’s Call, 52 
Foolishness ; it is the souls apoplexy, wherein all the noble 
faculties of the mind are cast into a dead sleep. 1866 Mort- 
LEY Dutch Rep. vi. iii. 824 The country was without a centre. 
‘There was small chance of apoplexy where there was no head. 

3. Also applied by some to the effusion of blood 
in other organs. 

1853 Mayxe £2. Lex., Apoplexy cutaneous, a singular 
term employed by certain French writers for a great and 
sudden determination of blood to the skin. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Apoplexy retinal, ettusion of blood in the retina from 
rupture of its vessels. ; 

Apoponax, obs. variant of Opopanax. 

Apore. Ods.~° [ad. Gr. dmopos: see next.] 
= APORIME. 

+ Apore'tic, a. Obs. rare—. [a. Fr. aforetique 
(Cotgr.), ad. Gr. dwopnrik-cs, f. amopé-erv to be at a 
loss, f. @op-os impassable, f.a priv. + mépos passage. ] 
Inclined to doubt, or to raise objections. 

1605 Z. Jones De Loyer’s Specters 5x Phirrhon was called 
the Aporrhetique or Sceptique. 1656 BLounr Glossogr., 
Aporetigque, ever doubting, never certain in anything. 

+ Apore‘tical, z. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of aporetic nature ; full of doubts and objections. 

1667 H. More Dev. Dead. 1. iii. (1713) 292 The greatest 
Wits of the World have been. . Sceptical or Aporetical. 
«1688 CupwortH Jmmut. Mor. (1731) 137 Chose rather an 
Aporetical and Obstetricious Method. [In mod. Dicts.] 

|| Aporia ({pd-ri’, apgrid). Reet. [L, a. Gr. 
amopta, n. of state f, dmop-os: see APORETIC.] 

I Putrennam £ug, Pocsie (Arb.) 234 Aporia, or the 
Doubtfull. [So] called .. because oftentimes we will seeme 
to cast perils, and make doubt of things when by a plaine 
manner of speech wee might affirme or deny him, 1657 J. 
Situ Alyst. Rhet. 150 Aporia is a figure whereby the 
Speaker sheweth that he doubteth, either where to begin 
for the multitude of matters, or what to do or say in some 
strange or ambiguous thing. 1751 in CHAMBERS; and in 
mod, Dicts. [E.g. Luke xvi. 3.] 

Aporime. Oés.—° [f. Gr, 4 priv. + mépip-ov easy 
to be passed, accessible.] (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiirs, A fore or Apforinte (in Alathen.\, a Problem, 
which tho’ it be not impossible yet is very difficult .. The 
Squaring of a Circle may be called an Apore. 1775 in Asn. 

Aporobranchian (x porabre'ynkiain), a. and 
sb. Zool, [f. mod.L. Aporobranchia (f. Gr. a priv. 

+mépo-s passage, pore+fpayxi-a gills) +-an.] 
A. adj, Having no apparent respiratory tubes. 
B. sé. Arachnids or Spiders so distinguished, 
otherwise called Podosomaia. 

1835 Kirsy //ad, & (ust. Anim. 11. xix. 282 These [para- 
sites] from their having no apparent respiratory apparatus, 
he [Latreille] named Aporobranchians, 


APOSTASIED. 


Aporose (c:pordu's), 2. Zool. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
mod.L. forvdsus Porous, f. L. ports, a. Gr. mép-os 
passage : see -OSE.] Not porous, imperforate ; sec. 
applied to the corals of the sub-order Aforosa. 

1865 Duncan in Atheneum No. 1979. 441/x Species of 
Aporose Madreporaria. 1877 Huxtey Anat. [mv. An, iii. 
163 The simple aporose corals. 

+Aporrhea. Oés. [mod.L., a. Gr. dméppoa, f. 
amoppé-ev to flow off.] An emanation, effluvium. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 86 Amulets doe worke by 
Aporrhoias, or emanations from their bodies. 1681 GLANVILL 
Saducismus 23 Subtile streams and aporrhcea’s of minute 
particles, which pass from one body to another. 1721 in 
Baitey. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

A-port (apoe1t), add. phr. [A prep.4+ Port.] 
On or towards the port side of the ship, or the left 
side when looking forward. Zo put the helm a-port 
(= ‘to port the helm’): to move the mdder to the 
starboard side, making the ship turn to the right. 

1627 SmitH Seaman's Gram. vy. 24 The haling them is 
called the Topping the Lifts, as top a starboard, or top a 
port. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) W’&s. 1. 39/2 Making them 
both to beare vp, the one aport, and the other a starbord. 
1795 Netson in Nicolas D/sf. I]. 13 Braced up our after- 
yards, put the helm a-port, and stood after her again. 

Aport, var. APPoRT sb. Ods., bearing, carriage. 


Aposepalous (xpose'pilas), a. Bot. [mod. f. 


Gr. azé away from, off+SepaL+-ous.] Having 
free sepals, 1875 [See APoPETALOUS. ] 
|| Aposiopesis (2:passijoprsis). [L. a. Gr. 


dmoowwnnots, n. of action f. avo-cwma-ew to keep 
silent.] A rhetorical artifice, in which the speaker 
comes to a sudden halt, as if unable or unwilling 
to proceed. 

1878 Timme Calvin on Gen. 146 A figure called Aposic- 
pesis, after the which something not expressed is to be 
understood, 1618 Aust. P. Warbeck in Hard, Misc. (1793) 63 
His communication was still seasoned with savoury paren- 
thesises and breakings off, or, if you will, aposiopesises. 1727 
Pore Art Sinking 95 The Aposiopesis, an excellent figure 
for the ignorant, as ‘what shall I say?’ when one has no- 
thing to say, or ‘I can no more,’ when one really can no 
more. 1853 De Quincey JVs. XIV. v. 150 At this aposio- 
pesis I looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

Aposiopetic (x:po\seijope'tik), 2. rave. [f. prec. 
after Gr, owmay7txds taciturn.] Of the nature of 
aposiopesis. 

1652 UrquHart Fewel Wks. 1834, 292 Epanorthotick revo- 
cations andaposiopetick restraines. 1761 STERNE 7”, Shandy 
(1802) IV. xxvii. 126 That interjection of surprize .. with the 
apposiopestic [sc] break after it, marked thus Z——ds !__ 

Apositic (xpositik), @ ied. [ad. Gr. dmoci- 
tixos, f, dnéatros without appetite, f. and away 
from + at7os food.] Tending to diminish appetite ; 
causing @fosizza or distaste for food. 

1853 in Mayne Z£.xf. Lex. 

+ Apo'sity. O%s.—° [ad. Gr. dmogrria aversion 
to food: see prec. Afosziia is now used.] 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Afposity, a loathing of Meat. 

Apost, variant of Appost v. Odés. 

+ Apostai‘le. Oés. rare. [variant of APOsTOILE, 
OF r. afostoile and apostelle:—L. afostoli-um.| prop. 
adj, Apostolic; but in quot. treated (through im- 

erfect translation) as quasi-sé. The apostolic see. 

€1380? Wycuir Rede St. Francis xi. in Wks. (1880) 44 Po 
to whom fro be see of apostaile is licence grauntid. c¢1400 
Prymer in Maskell Jfon. Rit, 11. 103 That thou fouche saaf 
the lord of apostaile, [ut dominum apostolicum..conservare 
digneris|.. we preien thee to heere us, 

Apostasy (4pg’stasi). Also 6-9 apostacy. 
[(@a. Fr. apostaste), ad. L. afostasta, a. later Gr. amo- 
otagia=andaraas ‘standing off,’ hence, desertion 
of one’s faith, f. do-cra- to stand off, withdraw. ] 

1, Abandonment or renunciation of one’s religious 


faith or moral allegiance. 

3380 Wycuir De Dot, Eccl. Wks. 1871 III. 438 Apostasye 
bat goib evene a3en pe ordre of Crist. 1395 Purvey Ke- 
monstr. (1851) 24 Apostasie, either goinge abak fro cristene 
feith. axgzo0 Alyrr. Our Ladye 194 They felle..in apo- 
stasye by idolatry, from the worshypynge of very god. 1667 
Mirton ?. Z. vii. 44 Raphael.. had forewarned Adam by 
dire example to beware Apostasie. 1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 
85 The Canon Law defines Apostacy to be a rash and wilful 
Departure from that State of Faith, Obedience or Religion, 
which any Person has profess’d himself to hold in the 
Christian Church. 1852 Miss Yonce Casveos (1877) I. xxix. 
246 The rest had the choice of death or apostacy. 1876 
Green Exg. People ix. §6. 655 The most devoted loyalists 
began to murmur, when James demanded apostasy as a 
proof of their loyalty. d i aa 

b. &. C. Ch. The action of quitting a religious 
order or renouncing vows without legal dispensa- 


tion, 

1532 More Cone/ut. Barnes vit. Wks. 1557, 793/2 That freres 
may .. breake their vowes, & runne in apostasy. 1877 Dow- 
DEN Shaks. Prim. vi. 64 To charge with error their original 
vows of seclusion and to justify their present apostasy. 

2. By extension: The abandonment of principles 


or party generally. ; 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 47 Readier in the defence of it 
[wisdom] to haue made an Apologie, than any way to turne 
to Apostasie. 1660 7rial Regic. 36 To Doubt, or Hesitate, 
in a point of Allegiance, is direct Treason, and Apostasie. 
1773 Mrs. Cuarone /wiprov. Afind 1. 192 Your apostac 
from every good principle. 1838 Tuir-watt Greece V. xl. 
128 This however was not his last political apostasy. 


+ Apo'stasied, ///. a. Obs. rare—', [pa. pple. 


APOSTATATE. 


of apostasy vb. (not otherwise found), f. préc. or Ir. 
apfostaster (13th c.).] Apostatized, apostate. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 275 Lucifer.. With al the route 
apostazied .. that ben to him allied. 

+ Apo'statate, 7//. a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
afostalat- ppl. stem of apostata-re: sce APOSTATE, ] 
Apostatized, apostate. 

1536 Piler, T. 299 in Thynne’s Animady., hes that from 
chris! be appostatat, 1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 33 
-An apostatate Minister of the Church of lugland. 

Apostate (app’stct), sd. and a. Forms: 4- apo- 
state, 7 apostat ; also 4 apostota, 4 & -tata, 5-6 
appostita, -tata. [a. Fr. afostate and L. afostata, 
ad. Gr. dmoarar-ns, n. of agent f. dmoara- (sce APO- 
sTasy). The L. afostata was by far the commoner 
form froin 1350 to 1650, with pl. afostata(e)s.] 

A. sb, 

1. One who abjures or forsakes his religious faith, 
or abandons his moral allegiance; a pervert. 

31340 Ayend. 19 Pe heretike and pe apostate pet reneyep 
hire bileaue. ¢ 1380 Wycuir }fychet 1 Infideles papistes and 
Apostates, c1400 slpol. Loll. 93 Yo haue brokyn pe cris- 
tun feib.. & to be pains & apostatais. 1491 CaxroNn 
Vitas Patr, (W. de W.) 1. 309 a/1 Julyan thappostata, 1583 
Gotvine Calin on Deut. cc. 1246 Vor if we play y= Papistes 
++ we shall be apostalaes, 1622 Massincer birg. Mart. 01. 
i, In hopes lo draw back this apostata.. Unto her father’s 
faith, 1667 Mu.ton /’. Z.v1. 100 High in the mids! exalted 
as a God Th’ Apostate in his Sun-bright Chariot sate. 1728 
YounG Love Fame 1. (1757) 80 Polite aposlates from God's 
Grace to Wit. 1808 Scotr Warmion 1. iv, For inquisition 
stern and strict On two apostates from the faith. 

b. &.C. Ch. A member of a religious order who 


renounces the same without legal dispensation. 

¢ 1387 Trevisa //igden vit. iv, Rolls Ser. VII. 309 An 
apostata bat brekeb his ordre bey fongeb nevere ajen. 1402 
Pol. Poems 11. 19 If you leave your habite a quarter of a 
yeare, ye should be holden apostataes. 1577 HoLtinsHep 
Chron. ITT. 1239/1 One Rafe sometime a moonke of Glasten- 
burie, and now become an apostata. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IX. xiv. i.26 ‘he renegade who pursued his private 
interests by sacrificing those of his order .. stood alone a 
despised and haled apostate. 

2. One who deserts his party, or forsakes his alle- 


giance or troth; a turncoat, a renegade. 

1362 Lancx. /’, P/. A.1. 10z He pat passep pat poynt is a- 
postata in be ordre. [1393 Ys apostata of kny3t-hod.] 1608 
J. Day Hue, out Breats (1881) 53 Should he proue Apo- 
stata, denie Loue which he first enforced vs to profes. a 1687 
Prrty Pol. Artth. iii. (4691) 58 Apostates, to their own 
Country, and Cause. 1769 Funins Lett. 1. (1804) 1. 5 We see 
him, from every honourable engagement to the public, an 
apostate by design. 1826 Disraeii Viv. Grey vu. ti. 388 No 
one is petted so much as a political apostate, except, perhaps 
a religious one. 

. adj. 

1. Unfaithful to religious principles or crced, 
or to moral allegiance; renegade, infidel; re- 
bellious. 

1382 Wycur £2ek. ii. 2 Folkis apostataas, that han broken 
her religioun. ¢1486 BL. St. Aléans Arms Cja, The mar- 
uellis dethof Julian thappostita Emproure. 1590 H. Barrow 
in J. Greenwood Confer. 6 All the parish.. were generally 
apostate. 1592 Nasue /. Peniless 33b, Those Apostata 
spirits that rebelled with Belzebub. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1. 
125 So spake th’Apostate Angel. 1758 Jortin Erasmus 1. 
176 Eggs of heresy, which the apostata Fryer Luther had 
before laid. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syd, Christ i. 7 The last 
witness left for God in the midst of an aposlate land, 

2. gen. Deserting principles or party; perverted. 

1671 MARVELL Corr, 38 Wks. 1872 Il. 394 The apostate 
patriots, who were bought off. 1722 STEELE Sfect. No. 516 
? 7 Those apostate abilities of men. 

+ Apo'state, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.; or a. Fr. 
apostale-r, ad. late L. apfostala-re to apostatize, f. 
nposlala: see prec.] = APOSTATIZE. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & .V/. (1596) 267/2 Some marrieng wiues 
amongst them [the Saracens]}.. for hope of honor did apostat 
to their law. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 340 But we are 
not of them which apostate from Christ. 1679 T. Harsy 
Key Sacr. Script. i. 5 Rome .. partly Orthodox, bul begin- 
ning to apostate in practice. 

+Apo'stated, ff/.a. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ev.] 
Fallen from religious faith ; become apostate. 

1642 Sir E, Derinc Sf. on Relig. 163 A ninth is told that 
l am apostated. 1680 H. More socal, dpoc. 112 An em- 
blein of the latter Apostated Times. 

Apostatic (xposte'tik), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
apostalicus, a, Gr. dmoatatix-os, {, dmocra- (see 
APOSTASY).] = APOSTATE @. 1, 

1583 Gotpine Calztte on Dent. xxxviii, 228 The Aposlatike 
or backeslyding Church of Rome, 1841 Fnglishon. AM/ag. 
1 Oct. 114 Rome is opposed to our .. apostolic Church, as 
unholy, schisinatical, and apostatic, 

Aposta‘tical, a. [f. as prec. +-atl.] 

1. Of the naturcof apostates or apostasy; heretical. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 1557, 723/1 Tindall, 

Luther .. or some suche other apostaticall preachers. 1624 
Beve rc Lett. xii. 159 To set aside the inquirie of Doctrine 
-. were .. Apostaticall, rather then Aposlolicall. 1726 Ay- 
LIFFE Parerg. 143 If a Pope was inthron’d without a Canon- 
ical Election of Cardinals..he was not to be deem'd 
Apostolical, but Apostatical. 1878 Lecxy ng. in 18th C. 
II. vi, 120 Their Church in respect to both {faith and doc- 
trine] apostatical. 

+4. Departing, withdrawing, retrograde. Oés. 

1620 Metton A strolog. 53 That Saturne was Apostalicall 
and retrograde, 

+ Apo'stating, v4/. 5d. Obs. [f. Apostate a, 

+-1NG],]  Apostatizing. 
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1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Af-val,.a Revolling, an 
Apostating, a Backsliding. 

+ Apo'stating, ///. a. Obs. [f.as prec. + -ING?.] 
= APOSTATIZING a. 

@ 1656 Br, Hatt Occas. Afedit, 9 (R.) Perhaps some of these 
apostating stars have thought themselves true. 

Apostatism (4pp'statiz’m). vare. [f. Avostat- 
1zh: sec -1sM.] ‘The practice of apostatizing. 

1814 Sin R. Wirson /’r. Diary H. 308 If our arms do not 
prosper, we are damned for political apostatisni. 

Apostatize (app'statsiz), v. [ad. late L.afostat- 
izd-re for earlier apostalare, {. apostala: see -1ZE.] 

1. To abandon or renounce one’s religious faith or 

moral allegiance ; to become an apostate. 
_ 1611 Corcr., Afostasicr, to play th’ Apostata, to Apostat- 
ize it. 1634 46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 373 Who will not 
perjure themselves by apostatizing with perjured prelatts. 
1754 Epwarps Freed, Wild 1. xi. ied. 4) 162 A very great 
part of the angels apostatised. 1849 Macauray //ést. Eng. 
II. 14 tf ever he { Kirke] did apostatize, hc was bound by a 
solemn promise... to turn Mussulman. 

b. Const. from the original faith, fo the new. 

1552 Latimer Ser. & Heut. (1845) 313 Many princes and 
snpreme pontiffs .. have been found to apostatise froin the 
faith. 1676 1, Maturr JAt1ip's War (1862) 108 A wretched 
I-nglish man that apostatized tothe Heathen, 1839 Black. 
Mag. XLV1. 817 All China apostatized 1o the new faith. 

2. gen. To abandon a principle, desert a party. 

1648 Cromwece Lef?¢. lili. (Carl.) He apostatised from your 
cause and quarrel, 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 177 
‘To cast off reason. apostatize from humanity, and recoil 
into the bestial life. 1851 Dixon Pew. xi. (1872) 89 Some 
of the courtiers were apostatising. 

+3. Jed. To become resolved into a purulent 
discharge. (Cf. medical Gr. daéataots suppurative 
inflammation.) Ods. rare. 

1651 Biccs New ispens. P 236 Whatsoever has once 
apostatized into . . corruption in the body. 

Apo'statized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] = APo- 
STATE a, 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 1g An Apostatized Church. 
1827 QO. Rev. XXXVI. 7 An apostatised clergyman from 
the Established Church. 

Apo'statizing, v4/. 5d. [f. as prec. + -1NG!.] 
Renunciation of faith or principles. Often @drzd. 

1659 Harpy 1 Fon (1865) liv. 348 ‘loo many such reeds inay 
be seen everywhere in these apostatising days. 

Apo'statizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
Abandoning faith or principles ; faithless. 

1652 Bentowe Theoph. Pref. 18 Mockt by new false lights 
of apostatizing Hypocrisie. 1880 E, Write Cert. tn Relig. 
48 ‘Vhat Eye... which reclaimed the apostatizing Peter. 

+ Apo:statous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. apostala 
APOSTATS + -OUS.] = APOSTATIC, APOSTATE @. 

1588 Cor. ALLEN «1 «2102. 55 The Apostatous and hereticall 
Emperours. ' 

+ Apo‘statrice, 54. and a. Obs. rare—'. [a. 
OF r. apostatrice, ad. late L. apostairix (Vulgate) 
fem. of apfostalor one who apostatizes, f. apostire 
for apostatare: see APosTATE v.] A female apo- 
state. (ITere used as adj.) 

1846 Bare Eng. Votaries i. (1550) 113 b, That chapel Apo- 
statrice, as they than called it ful wisely. . 

+ A-postem(e, -tume, -thume, sé. Oés. 
Forms: 4 apostym, 4-8 -teme, 7-8 -tem; 5-7 
-tume, 6 -tom, 6-8 -thume. [a. OFr. afosteme, 
afostume (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. afostéma, a. Gr. 
andaTnpa separation, sfee. separation of purulent 
matter into an abscess, f. drogra-, dmoaTnva: to 
stand off, withdraw (cf. abs-cess). Much distorted 
by false etymology; in OFr. made aposiume, as 
if connected with L. postzmus ; also changed in 
14th c. to emposiume ; whence an Eng, iupostumte 
found side by side with afoslem(e ¢ 1500, which, 
further corrupted to IMposTHUME (cf. Aosthimous), 
became in 18th c. the only form. Accented afostem 
int4the.; afostem in 17th; apostem by Johnson.]} 

1. A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body; a large deep-seated abscess. 

1340 Hamrore Pr. Consc. 2995 Som, for envy, sal haf in 
thair lyms, Als kylles and felouns and apostyms. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 100 ‘To serche woundes and hurtes and to 
cutte apostumes. 1585 Liovp 7reas. //ealth T iv, Mul- 
beries verye ripe.. breke wonderfully the apostoms. 1616 
Surrc. & Marku. Countr, Farm 729 The Linnet is troubled 
..with hol apostemes, conuulsions, and gowls. ‘The Finch 
is wont to haue impostumes, @ 1631 Donne /?ocems (1650) 
238 A dangerous Apostem in thy brest. 1655 CuLPrrrerR 
Riverius vt. vii. 143 Others pul a Wax Candle..into the 
(Esophagus to break the Aposthume. 1714 PAs, Trans. 
XXIX.75 Ifan Aposteme breaks out. 1751 Cuampers Cyc, 
aA posthume or Apostem..called also aéscess and imposthume. 
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«tg. 

1380 Wyeurr De Eccl, vi. Wks. 1871 IIT. 353 Apostemes 
pat ben harmful in pe Chirche. 1577 Hottnsurpo Chrox. III. 
1054/2 So is sedition .. the apostume of the realme, which 
when it breaketh inwardlie, pulteth the stale in great dan- 
ger of recouerie. 1681 BANTER Anusw. Dodwell iv. § 24. 40 
This opens the Core of the Aposthume. 

+ Apo‘stemate, -umate, #//. 2. and 56. Ods. 
[f£ med.L. afostémal- ppl. stem of aposlémd-ri to 
break into an eee , 

A. adj, Formed into an ‘apostem’; festering. 
tsgo Raynatp Sirth Alan, (1564) 94 b, Vf by chaunce.. 
the mouth of the Matrix be exulcerate or appostumate. 
| 1§4r R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., In a holowe 
]| @postumate and nyghe to a nohle membre. 


| 


APOSTLE. 


B. 56. (Cf. late L. apostématia.] = APOSTEM. 

@ 1627 Mipoieton I idow wy. ii, lave you no convulsions, 
pricking aches, sir, Ruptures, or aposteinates ? 

+t Apo'stemate, -umate, v. Obs. [f. prec. 
ppl. adj., or on analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. I'r. 
apostumer 16th c. in Littré.] (Mostly in pa. pple.) 

1. pass. trans, To be affected with an ‘apostem,’ 

1582 Hester P’htoraz, Secri ur. xix.g7 When (the wounde] 
-.18 neither cancrenated nor apostumated. 1615 Crook 
Body of Man 416 Vhe heart ful of eee inatter ; which 
deceiueth many vnaskilfull people, who cry oul that his heart 
was apostumated. 1671 SALMON Syvt. Wed. 1. xlix. 320 Doth 
sides are aposthumated. 

2. intr. Toforman ‘apostem’ or absecss; to fester. 

1616 Survie. & Markn. Countr. arm 171 ‘Vhe leaues of 
Sorrell.. cause lo Apostumate the swellings of the eyes. 
I Ir. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, xvin. 641 A young Man 
bruised the back of his Hand: it inflamed and apustemated. 

+ Apostema'‘tic, «. Oés. rare *. [mod. ad. 
Gr, drogtnpatixes abscess-like.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resulting from, abscesses. 

1666 G. Harvey .Vord, Angel. v.55 An \postematick Con- 
sumption generally oweth tts production to an .Apostem 
breaking within the body. 


+ Apo:stema‘tion, ctce. Ols. Forms: 6-8 
apostemation, -umation, 7 aposthemation, 
-humation. [a. OF r. afoslemaiion, apostumacion 


(Godef.), ad. med.L. afostémalion-cem, n. of action 
f. afostémart (see AVOSTEMATE @.).] 

1. The formation of au ‘apostem’ or abscess ; the 
gathcring of inatter ina purulent tuinour; festering. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 132 Motherworte. .layde upon woundes 
keepeth them both from inflammation and apostumation. 
1607 Torsete Serpents (1653) 664 A vehement apostuination. 
1671 SALMON Sy, Med. 1. lv. 337 Dislocations of the Shoulder 
.. with,. Aposthumation, ure hard lo Cure, 

2. = APOSTEME. 

1540 Raynacp Birth Man. (1564) 79 b, Howe to.. clense 
suche Apostumations. 1764 Marvin in PA. Frans. LV. 41 
«An abscess or apostemation in the lungs. 


Apostematous (postenatas), a. Jah. [f. 
L. afostémat-, or Gr. dmoatnuar- stem of cmdéarnpa 
(see APposTEME) +-o0us.] Of the nature of an 
‘apostem ’; characterized by abscesses. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. (1678) xu. ii. 309 An 
Apostematous Ulcer is perceived by..sight and handling. 
1844 Granuam Domest, Med. 342 The upostematous species 
mostly attacks young persons of a high florid complexion. 


+Apo'steme, -ume, 7. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
apostume-r (1zth c. in Littré), f. afostume; see 
prec.] ‘To form or break into an abscess. 

1525 Lp. Brrners /rorss. II. cli. 417 He was in ieopardy 
of dethe, for his hed apostumed., 1530 PatsGr. 434/1, I 
apostumie, as a sore dothe, Japustume. 


+ Apo'stemed, -umed, ///. 2. Ods. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Formed into an abscess; festered. Also fig. 

«1626 Br. Axprewes Sevm, (1856) I, 161 To prick the 
swelling, and let out the apostumed matter of pride from 
a many of us. ¢1700 Gentl, /ustruc. (1732) 252:D.) From 
this apostem’d member flows the corruption of atheism. 


+ Apo'steming, -uming, ///. «. Ols. [f. as 
prec. +-ING?.] Forming an abscess ; purulent. 

1615 Br. Hart. ConfemAfpl. 1v. xi. (1833) 166 The inwardly 
apostuming tumours of pride. 

{A posteriori (2! peste:riO-rai, 4 poste:rid'ri), 
advb, (and adj.) phr. [l.. @ posteriori ‘from what 
coines after’ (as opposed to @ fridri ‘from what 
is before’).] A phrase used to characterize reason- 
ing or arguing from effects to causes, from experi- 
ence and not from axioms; empirical, inductive ; 
juductively. 

1710 Berketey Princ. J/um. Knowl. §21, 1 think argu- 
ments 4 fosterioré are unnecessary for confirming what has 
been..sufficiently demonstrated @ priort. 1834 Penny Cycl. 
I}. r99/1 In common language, we reason @ frior? when we 
infer the existence of a God froin the general difficulties in 
the supposition of the existence of whal we then call the 
creation on any other hypothesis; bul we reason @ posteriori 
when we infer the same from marks of intelligen! contriv- 
ance in this particular creation with which we are ac- 
quainted. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton J/efa ph. xxi. (1870) ET. 
26 Knowledge @ posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical, or from experience. 

Aposthume, -ation, etc.: see APOSTEME. 

Apostil, -ille (App'stil), 54. Also 7 -stytle, 
-stle. [a. Fr. afostille, of uncert. origin; see Post. 

Diez and Litiré say from @ to + fostille; but Littre’s first 
guelasen suggests a connexion with OF. pa. pple. @fost :— 

.tppositenm, placed, added, annexed to, Fr. perhaps con- 
fused fafpostille, la postille.| : 

A marginal note, comment, or annotation. 

1527 State Papers Hen, V'11/, 1, 225 Copies of the same, 
with suche apostillis..in the mergentes, as in reding of 
them came unto my mynde. 1683 Temeve Jem. Wks. 1732 
I. 423 The second Article they consented 1o, with an Apos- 
tyle of their own upon it. 1858 Motley Dutch Kep. ii. 128 
The world, in his {Philip’s] opinion, was to move upon pro- 
tocols and apostilles, 1860 — .Vetherd, (1868) II. xvi 303 
He sat al his lable, scrawling his apostilles._ - 

Apostil (4pe'stil), v. rare. [ad. Fr. apostilie-r, 
f. apostille: see prec.) To annotate or write mar- 


ginal notes to. : ot 
1637 Cuarces I in 3rd Rep. List. WSS. 11872) 741 This 
copy... being poe led with his own hand. a 1670 ITacker 
Abp, Williams 1. (1692) 156 He apostyles that article with 
his own hand, : 
Apostle (4pes’)). 


Forms: a. I=~4 apostol, 


APOSTLE. 


2-5 apostel, 4-6 -till, 4-5 appostil(1, 5 -tyle, 
apostylle, -teyl, 6 apostyl, -tell. 8. 2- apostle, 
4-5 appostle. y. Apheizc 3-7 postel, postle, 4 
postyll, 5 postill(e. [Two forms must be dis- 
tinguished: a, OE. afosto/ (whence ME. afostel, 
-yl), ad. Romanic afostol(o or L. apostol-us (a. Gr. 
dmvoToxX-os a messenger, one sent forth, f.dmo-aTéAA- 
ew. to send away). 8B. the current afosé/e (found 
already ¢1225), a. OFr. (12th c.) apostle (13th c. 
apostre, mod. apétre) ; with the mutescence of final 
é, the two were confused, and in 16th c. the OFr. 
spelling prevailed. The popular form in ME. was 
the aphetized foste/, now obs.] 
I. A person sent. 

+1. (As in Gr.) One sent on an errand, a mes- 
senger. (A verbalism of translation.) Oés. 

e950 Lindis Gosp. John xiii. 16 Nis esne mara drihtne 
his ne &c apostol [Ags. §& Hatton, zrendracca, arendrake] 
mara 6zm sede sendes hine. ¢ 1382 Wyctir ¢did., Neither 
apostle is more than he that sente him. 1582 A/evz. ibid., 
Neither is an apostle [1611 he that is sent] greater then he 
that sent him. — 7472, ii. 25 Epaphroditus..your Apostle 
[so Wyctir and TinDALE ; 1611 messenger]. 

b. Applied in N. T. to Jesus Christ. 

¢1382 Wyctir /eédr. iii. 1 Biholde 3e the apostle and bis- 
chop ofoure confessioun, Jhesu. 1611 zé7d., The Apostle and 
high Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus. 

2. spec. The twelve witnesses whom Jesus Christ 
sent forth to preach his Gospel to the world; also 
the subsequently-commissioned Barnabas (Acts xiii. 
2,xiv.14), and Paul, the ‘ Apostle of the Gentiles.’ 

c975 Rushw, Gosp. Matt. x. 2 Para twelf apostola noma 
sindun pas. ¢1175 Laub. Hout. 99 Crist ableow pana hal3a 
gast ofer ba apostlas. — 93 Of pon apostlum. — 117 Pe 
apostel Paulus. — 133 His halie word..pburh dere apostlene 
mude. ¢1230 Aucr. R. 8 Seint Iames..pet was Godes apo- 
stle. 1340 HamproLe Pr. Cozsc. 4300 To God mare dere, Pan 
ever war Cristes appostels here. c¢1400 4Zol. Lodi. 39 Bi 
autorite of Peter & Poule, princis of postlis. 1549 CovERDALE 
Erasu. Paraphr. Rom. Argt., Some of them, whiche so 
accused Peter, were of thapostles them selfe. @ 1658 CLEVE- 
LanD Pariiam. xi, Because th’ Apostles Creed is lame, Th’ 
Assembly dotha better frame. Ze Dez, The glorious com- 
pany of the Apostles praise Thee. : 

3. One who in any way imitates, or may be said 
to resemble, the Apostles. 

1377 Lanctanp P. P72. B. vi. 151 Ne posteles, but bey preche 
conne, and haue powere of pe bisschop. ¢1q400 Rom. Rose 
6273 If ther be wolves of sich hewe, Amonges these apostlis 
newe. 1533 More Aol. xxiv. Wks. 1557, 888/1 The new 
Paule, thys apostle Frith. 1659 Burton Drary (1828) 1V. 79 
As if the King’s booted apostles had been coming to plant 
the faith among them, by plundering the little that was left. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cycl., A postolict, Apostolt, or Apostl’s, was 
aname assumed by two different sects of heretics, on account 
of their pretending to imitate the manners and practice of 
the apostles. ae 

b. esp. The missionary who first plants Chris- 
tianity in any region. (Also used of certain spe- 
cially successful ministers of the Gospel.) 

c1425 Wyntoun Croz. v. xiii. 74 Quhen conwertyd he had 
pat Land, De Appostil bai cald hym of Ingland. 1844 Mac- 
LainE Moshetu's Eccl, ‘ist. vi.1.i.§ 4 Boniface has gained 
the title of the Apostle of Germany. 1883 cho 1 Sept. 4/1 
Dr. Macdonald, of Ferintosh. .familiarly called the ‘ Apostle 
of the North.’ 

e. The chief advocate of a new principle or 
system; the leader of a great reform; ¢.g. Father 
Mathew, the ‘ Apostle of Temperance.’ 

1810 T. JEFFERSON JV7it. (1830) 1V. 137 The first and 
chiefest apostle of the desolation of men and morals. 1870 

3ALDW. Brown £ccl. Truth 233 M. Comte is distincily an 
apostle of science. 1871 Smites Character v. (1876) 154 Who 
has not heard of.. Miss Nightingale and Miss Garrett as 
apostles of hospital nursing ? 


+4. The Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. Obs. 
a1400 in Rel, Aut. I. 48 Hem that reversyng the apo- 
steyl and seyden, ‘do we yvel thingis that ther comyn gode 
thingis.” 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Apostle is also used 
to denote the book of St. Paul's epistles, or the epistle which 
was taken out of them. 1794 PaLey /£u/d, 1. ix. § 3 (1817) 
231 The Christian Scriptures were divided into two parts 
under the general titles of the Gospels and Apostles. 
IT. A message. [The non-ecclesiastical L. use 


of afostolus, found in the Pandects. Also in OF.] 


+5. A letter dimissory: a. A/, in Rom. Law, 
A short statement of the case, sent up by a lower 
to a higher court, when an appeal is made. b. 
in £ecl. Law (see quot. 1753). Ods. 

1726 Aytirre Parerg. 75 The Cause why it is appeal'd, 
and the Demand or Petition for Apostles. /éfd. 345 This 
is called a Dimissory Libel, or Letters Dimissory; and, in 
other ‘Terms, by the Name of Apostles. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. {transl. Du Cange) Afostle..a letter dimissory 
given by a bishop either toa clerk or a layman, when going 
into another diocese. 

III. Comb. and Attrib., as + apostles’ oint- 
ment, a purifying ointment composed of twelve 
ingredients ; + apostles’ salt, an obsolcte medi- 
cinal preparation ; apostle skull (see quot.). Also 
apostle-like; and APOSTLE SPOON, q.v. 

17z0 Gipson Disf, xv. (1734) 281 The Apostles Ointment 
..to deterge and cleanse foul Sores. 1605 Vimme Quersit. 
viii. 34 The Apostles Salt .. preserueth the sight to a very 
great age, clenseth the lunges from tough phleame, etc. 
1866 Laine Preh. Rem. Caithi. 7o Very long and narrow 
skulls, known as ‘Apostle skulls.’ 1611 Come Afostoligue 
.. apostlelike. 
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Apostlehood (apg's'ljhud). ach. [f. prec. + 
-Hoop.] ‘The office or position of an apostle. 

a 1000 Poetry Codex Vercell. 3300 (1843) 3Zehalzode fore 
pam heremzegene burh apostolhad. 1382 Wycuir Acés i. 25 
This mynisterie and apostilhed [1388 apostlehed; TinpaLe 
et segqg., Apostleship]. c1449 Pecock Refr. i, iv. 295 Crist 
here clepid this 3ong man into apostilhode, 1483 Catho/. 
«ingi., An Apostyllehede; afostolatus. 

Apostleship (2pe's'1,fip). [f, AposrLe +-sHIP.] 
The office or position of an apostle; proclamation 
ofa religious system; leadership of a social reform. 

1526 TINDALE Acts i. 25 This ministracion and apostle- 
shippe from the which Judas.. fell. 1697 tr. Dupin's Eccl. 
ffist, 11. 44 St. John..was called to the Apostleship when 
he was very young. 1843 Marriott /taly Past & Pr. (1848) 
I. 29 Italy was to assume the apostleship of civilisation and 
freedom. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 1v, ii. 221 The 
Mahomedan apostleship of fire and sword. 


Apostle spoons. Old-fashioned silver spoons, 
the handles of which end in figures of the Apostles. 


They were the usual present of sponsors at baptisms. 

[1531 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1905) 47 Item, xilj spons 
with the postells.] 1614 B, Joxson Barth, Fair 1, iii, 
Two Apostle spoons ..and a cup to eate a cawdle in. 1630 
Mippteton Chaste Maid 1. ii, Two great "postle spoons. 
1796 PecGcE Auonym. (1809) 182 The Apostle-spoons..very 
common in the last century, but are seldom seen now. The 
set consists of a dozen, and each had the figure ofan Apostle, 
with his proper ensign, at the top. 1857 Ruskin Pod. Ecouz. 
Art 59 The old plate except a few apostle spoons..is sent 
to be melted down. . 

+ Apo:stly, 2. Ods. rare. [? f. APosTLE + -L¥1; 
OE. apostolic (for apostol-lic), ME. *apostelich.] 

c880 K. /ELFrED Beda 1. xxvi. (Bosw.) Pet apostolice lif 
Szre frympelican cyricean. a1520 Alyrr. Our Ladye 319, 
I byleue on holy comon and apostly chirche. 

+ Apostoi‘le. Oés. Forms: 3 apostolie, 4 
apostoyle, -oile, 5 apostoyll. [a. OF. and AFr. 
apostolie, \ater Central Fr. -o7/e:—late L. *apostolt- 
25; prop. adj. AposTouic, but, like afostolicus, in 
med.L., used as title of the pope. ‘Ipse summus 
pontifex voceturafostolicus. DuCange.] Thepope. 

1205 Lay. 29614 Menen to Gregorie pan holi appostolie 
{zzs0 pope]. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 130 To Thomas pe 
kyng bisouht pe bishop to assoile, Bot Thomas wild nouht, 
bot porgh grace of be apostoile. ¢1440 Six Gowther 250, Y 
wyll to Rome to be apostoyll. 

Apostolate (App'stdleit). [ad. L. afostolatus : 
see AposTLE and -aTE1,] The office or position 
of an apostle; leadership in a propaganda. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 132 To take Matthias 
from a Disciple into the lot and fellowship of an Apostolate. 
1748 Wes.ey IVs. 1872 XII. 102, Ino otherwise assume the 
Apostolate of England (if you choose to use the phrase) than 
1 assume the Apostolate of all Europe. 1839 Blackw. Alag. 
XLVI. 10 The zeal with which he discharged the apostolate 
of infidelity. 

+ Apo'stoless. Oés. Also 5-6 apostylesse, 
-tlesse, -telesse. [a. OFr. *afostlesse (14th c. 
apostresse) : see APOSTLE and -ESS; assimilated in 
Eng. to L. afostolus, apostola.}| A female apostle. 

c1410 Love Bonavent. Alyr>. Wii. (Gibbs MS.) 111 Mawde- 
leyne pe bylouede discyplesse and of pe apostoles aposto- 
lesse [v. 7. apostelesse, -tlesse]. 1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. 
(1663) 260 Mary Magdalen, Afostoloruim Apostolatas Caje- 
tancalleth her), she was the first preacher of the Resurrection, 
the Apostoless of the Apostles. . 

Aposto:lian. = Aposro.ic sd. (heretic). 

Apostolic (zepéstp lik), a and sé. Also 5-7 
-ique, 6-7 -ike, 7 -ick. [a. Ir. afostoligue, ad. 
L. apostolicus, a. Gr, dtoarodinds, f. dndarodos : 
see APOSTLE and -Ic.] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the Apostles; contempo- 
rary with the Apostles, as the Afostolic Fathers. 

1549 NVicewe Creed in Bk. Cont. Prayer, One Catholick and 
Apostolike Church. 1635 Pacitr Chrtstianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 
62 St. Matthew, and other Apostolike men. 1664 H. More 
Alyst. Jatq. xvi. 58 Idolatry is as contrary to the Apostolick 
Doctrine, as any thing can be. 1818 Byron Childe Har. 1. 
cx, And apostolic statues climb ‘To crush the imperial urn. 
1847 YEoweLL Ac. Brit. Ch, iii. 23 The British church was 
founded during the apostolic age. 

2. Of the nature or character of the Apostles ; 
befitting or suited to an apostle. 

1549 CoverDALE Eras. Paraphr. 1 Cor. xi.7 1s it not an 
apostolique act to bring Corinthe..to Christes gospell? 1781 
Cowper //ofe 583 His apostolic charity. 1839 De Quincey 
Recoll. Lakes Wks. 11. 183 Illimitable, apostolic devotion 
to the service of the poor. 

3. Of or pertaining to the pope as successor of 
St. Peter; papal. 

1477 Caxton Dictes 145 Defendour and directour of the 
siege apostolique. 1g91 7roub. Raigue AK. Fohu (1611) 42, 
1 Pandulph of Padua, Legate from the Apostolike See. 1844 
Lincarp Auglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xiv. 323 Made depend- 
ent on the Apostolic See alone. 

B. 5s. A heretical sect. (See quot.) 

1s80 Furxe Retentive 314 (T.) The apostolicks in their 
vow of continence. 1645 Pacitt //erestogr. (1661) 36 Apo- 
stolicks, a kind of Anabaptists, because they would be like 
the Apostle, they wandred up and down the Countreys, 
without staves,shooes, money, or bags. 1751 [See AposTLe 3]. 

Aposto'lical, ¢. and sé, [a. OFr. apostolical 
(13th c.), f. as prec. +-aL1.] 

1. Connected with or relating to the apostles, 
or to what is apostolic; conformable to, or de- 
rived from, apostolic manner, usage, or institution. 
A postolical succession (£ccl.), an uninterrupted trans- 


APOSTROPHE. 


mission of spiritual authority through a succession 
of bishops from the apostles downward. 

1577 tr. Buliiuger’s Decades Introd., A.. preaching of the 
Euangelical and Apostolicall truth, 1616 R.C. Temes’ Whistle 
iv. 1595 Some think he was not Apostolicall, But alwaies in 
his heart papisticall. 1836 Edi. Rev. LXII1.44 Their watch- 
word, Apostolical Succession. 1840 Macautay Ranke's/7ist., 
Ess. 1, 142 Hearers who sleep very composedly while the 
rector preaches on the apostolical succession. 

2. Of the Apostolic See. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Juvent. vin. ii. 145/1 Suche 
thynges as belong to the Apostolicall penitencers Benet the 
XII. deuised first. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. i. 101 The 
office of Apostolical Secretary under two successive pontifis. 

3. Formerly (and still sometimes) = APosToLic. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Matt. xiv. (R.) The Aposto- 
lycall men .. shuld purpose nothyng vnto them whiche they 
had not receiued of Christ. a@1568 CoverDALE /ofe of 
Faith, xiv. Wks. II. 168 The article in the holy apostolical 
creed. 1704 Netson Fes¢, & Fasts i. (1739)19 ‘The Apostoli- 
cal Institution of the Lord’s Day. 1751 Jortin Fcc. Hist. 
I. 35 The authors called Apostolical, as Clemens, Hermas, 
Barnabas, Ignatius. : 

B. sé. One who maintains the doctrine of ‘apo- 
stolical succession.’ 

1839 Sara CoLeripcE Afene. I. 223 On some points | think 
the apostolicals quite right, on others clearly unscriptural. 

Aposto'lically, edv. [f. prec.+-ty4.] In 
apostolic manner; according to the practice of 
the Apostles, or to what is apostolic. 

1641 SMectymNnuus Vind. Ausw. § 13.129 Apostolically or 
Evangelically employed in taking care of all the Churches. 
1845 Lp. CampBeLy Chaacell. (1857) V1. cxxiv. 83 A priest, 
apostolically ordained. 

Aposto'licalness. ? Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being apostolical, apostolicity. 

1664 H. More AZyst. /izig. 214 The number 144 .. signifies 
symbolically the Apostolicalness of that Company. 1680 — 
Apocal, Apoc. 221 The pure Apostolicalness in this constitu- 
tion of the church. 

Apostolicism (péstp'lisiz’m). vare. [f. Apo- 
STOLIC +-IsM 3; cf. azystic?sm.] Profession of, or 
claim to, apostolicity. 

1864 Masson in Afaciz. Mag. Oct. 474 Not kept apart from 
other Churches by any doctrine of exclusive apostolicism. 

Apostolicity (app:stélisiti). [a. Fr. aposto- 
Zicité; see APOSTOLIC and -1TY.] ‘The quality of being 
apostolic in character or origin. 

1832 G. Faper (¢7#/e) The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism. 
1855 I. Tavtor Kestor. Belief (1856) 120 Good anchor-hold 
in the roadstead of apostolicity. 

+ Aposto‘licness. Os. rare—'. [f. AposToLic 
+ -NESS.] = APOSTOLICITY, A POSTOLICALNESS. 

1632 Br. M. Smitn Servi. 236 You must leaue one of them, 
either Lordlinesse or Apostolickenesse, you may not vse both. 

|| Apostolicon, Oés. vare—'. [neut. of Gr. 
amooToatk-ds : see APOSTOLIC.] A reputed cure for 
all kinds of wounds. (Cf. ApostLE IIT.) 

2¢1600 Pathw. Health 1. (N.) For to make a white treate 
called apostolicon, Take oyle olive, litarge of lead, etc. 

+ Aposto-licship. 0ds.zare—'. [f. ApPosToic 
+-SHIP.] (Here used as a title for the Pope.) 

¢ 1593 Nasne Leut. Stuffe 57 Some euill spirit of an here- 
tique. .which thus molesteth his Apostoliqueship. Ly 

Apostolize (app'stdloiz) v. rare. [f. Gr. dmo- 
oToA-os APOSTLE + -IZE ; cf. evangelize] a. trans. 
To proclaim (a message). b. z#¢v. To act as or 
like an apostle. 

1652 Bentowe 7heoph. vu. 1xxi, Which God t’ apostolize 
did bring to passe By th’ Holy Ghosts descent. 1787 Brck- 
rorD/¢aly II. 9 Wesley, who came apostolising into Cornwall. 

Apostrophal (App'strofal), a. ? Obs. rare—'. 
[f. AposrRopHE! +-aL1.] Of the nature of, or con- 
taining, an apostrophe. 

1652 Urounart Feel Wks. 1834, 292, I could have used 
+. apostrophal and prosopopceial diversions. 

+ Apo'strophate, v. Obs. vare—'. [f. med.L. 
apostrophat-, ppl. stem of apostropha-re to apo- 
strophize.] To cut short, bring to a close. (Ct. 
APOSTROPHIZE 2.) 

1622 Marynes Anc. Law-Merch. 335 To apostrophate this 
discourse. . 

+ Apo:stropha‘tion. O4s.7are—'. [n. of action 
f. med.L. afostrophat-: see prec. and -T10N.] The 
making of an apostrophe or direct personal address. 

@ 1529 SKELTON JVare the Hauke 30,1 shall make you re- 
lacion, By waye of apostrofacion, 

Apostrophe! (app'stréf’). Also 8 -phy. [a. 
L. apostrophe, a. Gr. adnoarpopy, n. of action f. 
drootped-ev to turn away, f. dé away + oTpéep-etv 
to turn, o7pop7 a turning.] . 

1. Rhet. A figure of speech, by which a speaker 
or writer suddenly stops in his discourse, and turns 
to address pointedly some person or thing, either 
present or absent ; an exclamatory address. (As 
explained by Quintilian, afostrophe was directed to 
a person present; modern use has extended it to 
the absent or dead (who are for the nonce supposed 
to be present); but it is by no means confined to 
these, as sometimes erroneously stated.) 

1533 More Afod. vii. Wks. 1557, 859/1 With a fygure of 
apostrophe and turning his tale to God criyng out : O good 
Lorde. 1649 Roserts C/lavis Bibi. 673 An Apostrophe, or 
affectionate Compellation of all that passe by to be sensibly 
touch’t with her sorrows. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 98 
Themistocles .. accosted him with that noble apostrophe, 


‘ 


APOSTROPHE. 


Strike but hear. 1830 Coteripcr Lect. Shaks. 11. 118 Vhe 
apostrophe to light at the commencement of the third book 
{of Paradise Lost} is particularly heautiful. 1859 Gro. Miior 
Ad, Bede 30 Bursting out into wild accusing apostrophes to 
God and destiny. ; 

2. Sot. Vhe aggregation of protoplasm and 
chlorophyll-grains on the cell-walls adjacent to 
other cells, as opposed to epfistrophe when they 
collect on the free cell-walls. 

1875 Bennetr & Dver Sachs’ Bot. 672 Apostrophe takes 
place under unfavourable external conditions. 

Apostrophe?® (Apg'stréf7). Also 6-8 -phus. 
[a. tr. apostrophe, ad. LL. apostrophus, a. Gr. % 
andotpopos, prop. adj. (sc. mpoowdia the accent) 
of turning away, or elision.’ It ought to be of 
three syllables in Eng, as in French, but has been 
ignorautly confused with the prec. word.] 

+l. The omission of one or more letters in a 
word, Odés. 

x61x [See Arostropnize 2.] cx620A.Hume Orthogr. Brit. 
Tong. (1865) 23 Apostrophus is the ejecting ofa letter ora 
syllab out of one word, or out hetuenetuae, 1642 Howe. 
For. Trav. (Arb.) 39 Vhe freedom [of Spanish] from Apos- 
trophes which are the knots of a Language. a 

2. The sign (’) used to indicate the omission of 
a letter or letters, as in o’er, thro’, can’t; and asa 
sign of the modern English genitive or possessive 
case, as in doy’s, boys’, men’s, conscience’, Moses’. 

In the latter case, it originally marked merely the omis- 
sion of ¢ in writing, as in /ox's, Fates's, and was equally 
common in the nominative plural, esp. of proper names and 
foreign words (as folro's=/folioes); it was gradually disused 
in the latter, and extended to all possessives, even where ¢ 
had not been previously written, as in man's, children's, 
conscience sake. ‘This was not yet established in 1725. 

1588 Suaks. L.Z. L. 1y. ii. 123 You finde not the apostra- 
phas [? apostrophus], and so misse the accent. 1727 W. 
Matuer Fug. Alan's Coutp. 35 An Apostrophus (commonly, 
but not rightly called an Apostrophe) thus markt (’).. as 
Th’ appurtenances. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 29 It is..an 
unmeaning process to put the apostrophe after the [pos- 
sessive} plural s (as dérds’), because no vowel has been 
dropped there. 

Apostrophic (postrgfik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢, 
after Gr. orpogixds.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or addicted to the use of 
rhetorical apostrophe. 

1820 Byron in Moore Z/fe 448 Mrs. Ilemans is. .too stilti- 
fied and apostrophic. 1861 Tuttocu Lng. Purit. ii. 248 Pas- 
sages of apostrophic grandeur. : 

2. Of or pertaining to the grammatical apo- 
strophe. 

1795 L. Murray Grau. u. iii. (R.) Sometimes when the 
singular terminates in ss the apostrophics is not added. 1816 
Gircrrist PAIL. Etym. 49 Vhe genitive has the apostrophic ’. 

Apostrophism (app'stréfiz’m). vare—%. [f. 
next; sce -isM.] The act of apostrophizing. 

1866 A/oru. Star 18 Dec. 6/2 The.. incoherent tearful 
apostrophism which the poor women could not suppress. 

Apostrophize {ipgstréfeiz), v. [f. Avostro- 
PHE + -IZE.] 

I. From Apostropuel, 

1. Riet. To address with or in an apostrophe. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 41 note, Homer’s manner of apostro- 
phizing Eumeeus. 1760 STerNE 77. Shandy xxx. Wks. IX. 289 
* Best of honest ana gallant servants !’—but | have apostro- 
phiz’d thee ‘rim, once before. 1825 Scott Betrothed ii, 
‘And what though thou, O scroll,’ he said, apostrophizing 
the letter. .‘dost speak with the tongue of the stranger.’ 

b. absol. or intr. 

1824 Dispin Lidr, Comp. 228 Indeed, apostrophising and 
mystifying apart. 1865 /a// Mall G. 19 June 4 That ad- 
ditional half-hour of hesitation, repetition, and apostrophiz- 
ing on his part. 

IT. From AprostroPueE?. 

2. To omit one or more letters of a word; to 
mark with the sign (’) the omission of letters. 

161x Cotcr., Afostropher..to apostrophise ; to cut off (by 
an Apostrophe) the last vowell of a word. 1818 [See next. } 

Apostrophized, ///. 2. [f. prec.+-Ep.] a. 
Addressed in an apostrophe. b. Contracted by 
apostrophe. 

1818 tr. Watthiz'’s Grk. Gram. (1829) 1. 49 The apostro- 
phized word is often contracted into one with the following 
word [e. g.] 5s0.. more correctly written 8c’ 6. 


Apostume, -ation, etc.: see APOSTEME, etc. 

+ Apota‘ctical, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. azd- 
rakt-os, VbI. adj. f. drordocev to set apart, drorac- 
cecbat (cf. Luke ix. 61) to say adieu to, renounce + 
-ICAL.] Renouncing, recreant. 


1627 Bre. Hatt Vo Peace with Rome \vii. 661 Monsters of 
men. .apotacticall and apostaticall miscreants, 


Apotactite (cpotektait). [a.med.L.aforactita, 
ad, Gr. drorakrirns, f. amétaxr-os: see prec.] A 
member of an early Christian sect, who renounced 
all their possessions in imitation of what is re- 
eorded concerning the early church in Jerusalem. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Apoctactitr. .affecting to follow 
the evangelical counsels of poverty. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 
56/2 Called, from their habits of abstinence, Apotactites. 

+ Apotelesm (Apo't’lezm). rare. [ad. Gr. ao- 
TéAeopa n. of completed effect, f. dworeAé-ew to 
bring to an end, f. dwé off + reAé-etv to finish.] 

1. (as in Gr.) The result, the sum and substance. 

1636 Raleigh's Tubus /Tist. Pref. B, In this succinct Recol- 
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lection is contrived .. the Afotelesua and effect of infinite 
Volumes. 

2. Astrol. The ‘casting’ of a horoscope. 

1651 Father Sarpi (1676) 11 Vhat the Horoscope. .of the 
Beast might be known.. Which being done and reduced into 
the form of a Figure or Apotelesm, etc. 1753 CuamBers 
Cyct. Supp.s.v., Vhe answers of astrologers deduced from the 
consideration of the stars are particularly called Apotelesms, 

3. Afed. The result or termination of a disease. 

1859 in WorRCESTER. | . 

Apotelesmatic (appt/lezma tik), @  [ad. 
Gr. dmoreAcopatik-ds, f. dnoréAecpa: see prec.) Of 
or pertaining to the casting of horoscopes. 

1655-60 Staney //ist. Philos. (1701) 24/1 It consists of two 
parts; Metcorologick, which considers the Motions of the 
Stars; the other Apotelesmatick, which regards Divination. 
1837 Wnewe.n /ist. /nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 229 ‘Vhis apoteles- 
matic or judicial astrology. 

i Oe eo a. Obs. rare—'. = prec. 

1753 Cuamners Cyct. Suff., Apotelesmatical astronomy. 

1} Aporthec. Obs. Also 6 oppatheke, -icke, 
7 apothect(e. [a. OFr. afothegue, apotegue shop, 
magazine; ad. 1. apothéca, a. Gr. dmoOnxn a store- 
house, f. dror:@€-var to lay away.] <A shop, store- 
house, or magazine ; esp. for drugs. «Also frig. 

1591 Horsey 7 raz. (1857) 201 [Fle] comaunds the master 
of his oppathicke..to prepare and atend for his solace and 
bathinge. One sent..to tle oppatheke for marigold and 
rose water. 1647 R. Baron Cyfrian Acad. Aijb, In your 
lovely sex, as in the Apothecke or magasine of perfection. 
1657 Tomiinson Nenon's Disp. 3 The Apothecary from the 
Apothectes or shop where his medicines are placed. 

Apothecal (App pikil), a. rare—1. [f. pree. + 
-AL!.] Of or pertaining to a shopman. 

1872 M. Courins Pr. Clarice 1. vii. 108, I laugh equally at 
bucolic menace and apothecal libel. : 

+ Apothecariry. 0¢s. rare—'. [a. Fr. apothi- 
catrerte, {. apothicaire: see -RY.] A drug-store. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 179 The apothecariry of the Army. 

Apothecary (app p/kari), Forms: 4-6 apo- 
tecary, -rie, 4-7 apothecarie, 5 apotiquare, 
-Ty, apotecarye, -tycary, appotecary, appoti- 
cary, 6 -thecarie, apothicarie, -ticary, 4- apo- 
thecary. Afhet. 4-5 potecary(e, -carie, 5 
-kary, 5-6 potycary(e, 6 -ticary, -rie, 7 potte- 
cary, -icary, 8 pothecary. [a. OFr. afotecaire, 
apoticatre (13th c. in Littré) :—late L. afothicarzus 
store-keeper, f. afothéca: see ApoTHEC and -aRyY.] 

+ 1. orig. One who kept a store or shop of non- 
perishable commodities, spices, drugs, comfits, 
preserves, etc. 

(This passed at an early period into the next! in 1617 the 
Apothecaries’ Company of London was separated from the 
Grocers’.) ‘ 

2. spec. The earlier name for: One who pre- 
pared and sold drugs for medicinal purposes—the 
business now (since about 1800) eonducted by a 
druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. From about 
4700 apothecaries gradually took a place as general 
medical practitioners, and the modern apothecary 
holds this status Iegally, by examination and licence 
of the Apothecaries’ Company; but in popular 
usage the term is archaic. 

Afpothecaries' Weight; that by which drugs are compounded. 

1366 MAuNbEv. v.51 The marchauntis and the apotecaries 
countrefeten it [bawme]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 425 Ful redy 
hadde he hise apothecaries [7. 7. -tecaryis, -caries, appot-] 
To send him drogges. 1466 J/awn. & /fouseh. Exp. 369, 
I toke of.. the potekary, a lytel barel of water fore the 
sekenes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 The pawn..signefyeth 
the physicien, spicer, apotiquare, 1535 CoveRDALE Song Sol. 
iii. 6 All maner spyces of the Apotecary. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. WW. Ind. 199 Manie Poticaries, who doe bring into the 
market, oyntments, sirops, waters, and other drugges. 1592 
Suaxs. Kom. § Ful. v. iii. 119 O, true Appothecary : Thy 
drugs are quicke. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Delin. 11. ili. 53 
Our Physicians and Apothecaries .. owe most of the medi- 
cinable drugges to India, 1709 Pore £ ss. Crit, 108 Modern 
’Pothecaries, taught the art By Doctor’s bills to play the 
Doctor's part. 1765 Brownrice in PAil. Trans, LV. 229 
The Pouhon water.. was found to weigh twenty ounces, 
seven drachms, and fourteen grains, apothecaries weight. 
1812 Comse (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque vii, 129 "Tis known 
that_1 took full enough, Of this Apothecary’s stuff. 

+3. [cf. OF r. apotecarte, apotiquerie, and late L. 
apothécaria, the wares or shop of a drug-seller.] 
Drugs collectively; hence a. A store of drugs; 
b. Medical treatment by dmgs. Ods. 

1561 Hotrysusu Hom, A poth. 4b, Made in the Apothe- 
carye. 1589 //awhkins's 2nd Voy.in Arb. Garner V. 131 They 
have for apothecary, herbs, trees, roots, and gums in great 
store. 1621 Burton Anat, Med. u. i. 1v. iii, The ordinary 
is threefold. .Diet or Living, Apothecary, Chirurgery. 

4. attrib, quasi-adj. 

1562 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 97 Poticarie wares 
such as shall be pure and perfyt good. 1601 HoLtanp Péiny 
(1634) 11. x76 To set vp Apothecary shops. 1615 LATHAM 
Falconry (1633) 79 She hath no phisicall medicines, nor 
Apothecary scowrings giuen her. 

Apothecaryship. rave. [f. as prec. +-suir.] 
The practice of an apothecary. 

1611 Coter., Afothrcatrerie, Apothicariship, the trade, or 
skill of Apothicaries. 

tApothecium (xpopi-fiim). For, Pl. -a. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. *amo@nxioy, dim. of dro6j«n: 
see APOTHEC.] The ‘shield’ or spore-case, eon- 
taining the fructification in lichens. 


APOTOME. 


1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 331. 186x FH. Macsi..can 
Footn, Page Nat. 72 Apothecia correspond with the flowers 
of the higher plants. 

Apothegm, -them, variants of ArornTuEGM. 

Apothem (2"pépem). [mod. f. Gr. drorBé-var 
to set off, put aside, deposit, etc. ; after Oéua, from 
the simple 7:6évat to place ; cf. Fr. apothéme.] 

L. Afath. Ina regular polygon: The perpendicular 
dropped froin the centre upon one of the sides. 
Cf. off-set. (In mod. Dicts.) 

2. ‘A tern applied by Berzelius to the insoluble 
brown deposit which forms in vegetable extracts .. 
exposed to the air.” Watts Dict. Chem. 

Apotheose (Apg'p7\auz), v. rare. [f. AvoTuro- 
sis, like metamorphose.) = AVOTHEOSIZE. 

1671 FF. Punarrs Reg. Necess. 269 He must be Apothcosed, 
or more than Mortality or mankind will permit, and so 
omnipresent. 1766 Porsy //eraddry vi.(1777) 209 l’mperors, 
when they were Apotheosed or ranked among the Gods. 
1869 /cho 31 Aug., Persons less gifted have not the power 
of apotheosing vice. 

Apotheosis (ccpop?-dsis, ipp:p/,awsis). [a. L. 
apothedsts (Tertull.), a. Gr. droGéwors, n. of action 
f. dro@ed-ev to deify, f. dd off, (in comb.) coin- 
pletely + @ed-ev to make a god of, f. Oeds god. 
The great majority of orthoepists, from Bailey and 
Johnson downward, give the first pronunciation, 
but the second is now more usual.]} 

1. The action of ranking, or fact of being ranked, 
among the gods; transformation into a god, deifi- 
cation ; divine status. 

{1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 759 Truely Aurelius 
Prudentius in his Afothcosr's..satth.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learu, 1, 32 That which the Grecians call ¢ipotheosis..was 
the supreme honour, which a man could attribute unto man. 
1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Alan, u. ii. 137 The Apotheoses or 
Inaugurations of many of the Heathenish Deities. 1879 
Farrar Paul I. 664 Vhe early Emperors rather discouraged 
..this tendency to flatter them by a premature apotheosis. 

2. By extension: The ascription of extraordinary, 
and as it were divine, power or virtue; glorifica- 
tion, exaltation; the canonization of saints. 

[1553-87 Foxe A. § A/. 1. 662/2 You.. affirm, that in this 
my Calendar, I make an aro#ewou, or Canonization of false 
Martyrs.] 1651 Hopes Govt. & Soc. xviti. § 14. 362 The 
canonization of Saints which the Heathen called Apotheo- 
sis. 1739 Gentl, Alag. (title) The Apotheosis of Milton. 1758 
Jortin Lrasinus 1. 305 He promises..to send him the apo- 
theosis of his friend Reuchlin. 1879 O’'Coxxor Beaconsfield 
73 The meeting developed into an apotheosis of the Marquis 
of Chandos. — ; 

3. The deification, glorification, or exaltation of 
a principle, practice, etc. ; a deified ideal. 

165: Biccs New Disp. 2211 Because in the Apotheosis of 
phlebotomy they will have good bloud emitted. 1810 Cotr- 
RIDGE Frfeud (1865) 143 The apotheosis of familiar abuses 
.-is the vilest of superstitions. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. 
I. Introd. 35 The apotheosis of chivalry, in the person of 
their apostle and patron, St. James. 1852 Mrs. JAMESON 
Leg. Madonna (1857) 47 Here all is spotless grace, etherial 
delicacy .. the very apotheosis of womanhood. 

4, In loose usage: Ascension to glory, depar- 
ture or release from earthly life ; resurrection. 

1649 C. Wacker fist. Judep, 1. 111 His Majesties Speech 
upon the Scaffold, and His Death or Apotheosis. 1680 H. 
More Afocal, Afoc. Pref. 17 The most assured argument 
. ofthe apotheosis of Christ. 1684 T. Burnet 7%. arth 1. 326 
The general apotheosis; when death and hell shall be swal- 
lowed up in victory. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. J’amphil. i, 
(1872) 25 Let us hope the Leave-alone principle has now got 
its apotheosis ; and taken wing towards higher regions than 
ours. 1858 R. Vaucnan £ss. & Nev. 1.8 Vhe philosophical 
school of Alexandria had become extinct, and there was no 
apotheosis. 

Apotheosize (xpopidsaiz, App pzjosai:z), v. [f. 
prec.+-1ZE.] To elevate to, or as if to, the rank 
of a god; to deify, glorify, exalt. 

x760 Sterne Tr, Shandy 11. 280, 1 have apostrophiz’d 
thee, Trim, once before—and could I apotheosize thee also, 
with good company, | would do it. 1834 Emerson in 
Athenzenin No, 2852. 796 It is a singular piece of good _na- 
ture in you to apotheosize him, 1851 H. Spencer Soc. Stat. 
xvi. §3 The rage for accumulation has apotheosized work. 

Apotheosized (see prec.), s//. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED. | Deilied, immortalized. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xvii, 81 O exalted among birds— 
apotheosised goose, 1876 H.Spencer Princ. Soc. 1.431 There 
were apotheosized mortals too, among the Greek deities. 

+ Apothe‘osy. Os. rare—', A variant of 
AvoTHEosis (cf. poesy). 

1600 Tourneur 7 ransf. Metant, Ded., To thee I write my 
Apotheosie. 


t+ Apothe'rapy. O¢s. rare—'. [a. Fr. afo- 
thérapie, ad, Gr, avoOepaneia a being rubbed and 
anointed after exereise (Galen).] (See quot.) 

1653 Urqunart Radelais 1, xxiv, By way of apotherapie 
(that is, a making the body healthful by exercise) did re- 
create themselves in botteling up of hay, etc. 

|| Apothesis (app'pisis). [L., 2. Gr. arddeais, n. 
of action f. dmort6évar to lay aside, deposit.) _ 

1. (Asin Gr.) The setting of a fractured or dis- 
located limb. 18rr in Hooper Med. Dict. 

2. Arch. = APOPHYGE. 

Apotome (4prtim,). Also -tomy. [a. Gr. 
droropy a cutting off, f. dmo-répv-ev to cut off.] 

1. Wath. The difference of two quantities, com- 


APOTROPOUS. 


mensurable only in power (¢.e. in their squares, 
cubes, etc.; see Euclid Bk. x); e.g. the difference 
between 4/2 and 1, which is the difference between 
the diagonal and side of a square. 

1§71 Dicces Geom. Pract. wv. i. T iij b, / 180—6.. de- 
ducted from 12, leueth this Apotome 18— / 180. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Afotomy. 1673 Watts in Rigaud Corr. 
Sez. Wen I. 567 Of which binomial and apotome, the cubic 
roots are to be extracted. x706in Puituirs. 1796 Hutton 
ath, Dict.s.v., The doctrine of apotomes, in lines, as de- 
livered by Euclid in the tenth book. 

2. Mus. (See quot.) 

_ 1696 in Puituirs, 1753 Campers Cycl. Sufp., Apotome, 
in music, is the difference of the tone major and Limma, ex- 
pressed by $452. 1806 Catcotr J/us. Grant. uw. iii, 112 
This Semitone was termed by the Pythagoreans Apotome. 

Apotropous (app'trépas), a. Bol. [f. Gr. ané- 
Tporos turned away (f. dworpéewey to tum away) + 
-0US.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Sot, Text-bk. 397 Afotrofous, Applied to an 
erect or ascending ovule with its rhaphe next to the placen- 
tal axis, and a hanging one has its rhaphe averse from it. 

Apoun, obs. form of Upon. 

Apozem (cpézém). Jed. Obs. or arch. Also 
7 apozume, 7-5 apozeme. fa. Fr. afoséme, ad. 
late L. apocema, a. Gr. dméCepa, n. of result f. 
amofé-e, f. dnd off, (in comb.) completely + ¢é-ewv 
to boil.] A decoction or infusion. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. i, Physic.. More comforting 
Than all your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1626 Bacon Syl 
§65 Apozumes or preparing Broths. 1684 tr. Boxet’s Merc. 
Compit.11. 43, 1 made use of an opening Apozeme for several 
days. 1753 SmoLtetr Ct. Fathonz (1784) 19/2 (He) swal- 
lowed a whole dispensary of boluses, draughts, and apozems. 
1880 M.B.Epwarps Forestalled 1. xiv, A remedy of his own, 
a decoction, an apozem, of wonderful narcotic power, 

+ Apozemical, a. JA/ed. Obs. [f. prec. +-1CAL.] 
Of the nature of an apozem. 

1638 J. WHITAKER Blood of Grape 33 (T.) Wine that is di- 
lute, may .. be adhibited in an apozemical form in fevers. 

Appaid, later sp. of ApaiD ff/. a. 

+Appatr, apat'r,v. Ods. Forms: 4 ampayr-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-i, -eir-i, 3-6 apeyre, 4-5 apeire, 
4-6 apayre, 5 apaire, -eyer, appeare, appere, 
5-6 appayre, -peyre, -paire, -peir(e, -pare, 6-7 
-air(e. Also aphetic Pair. [ad. OF. ewpetre-r, 
antpetre-r (mod. empirer), to worsen, f. em-=en- 
into + *fetre-r:—L. péetdrd-re to make worse, f. 
péetor- worse: cf. Pr. apfejurar. The prefix of the 
early ampayre, anpayre, was subseq. treated like 
the native az- before a consonant, and reduced to 
a-, which was in 15th. erron. spelt af- by form- 
assoc. with words like af-pear: see AP- prefl. As 
early as 1300 a-fatre was aphetized to fazre, peire. 
Caxton restored the Fr. form empeyr, empayr, ent- 
pair, which, early in 16th ¢c., began to be refashioned 
after L.as Imparr, now the current form. Amfayr, 
anpayr, apayr, appair, enpayre, empair,inipatr, are 
thus variants of the same word.] 

1. trans. To make worse, less valuable, weaker, 
or less ; to injure, damage, weaken ; to IMparr. 

1297 R. Giouc. 279 Destrude and apeyrede Cristendom. 
1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 1517 Bakbyters.. apeyryn 
many mannys lyfe. 1340 A yend, 10 To ampayri his guode 
los. /0z2, 237 Pe kueadnesse of pe ministre may anpayri 
pe opre. ¢1450 J/erdiz vil. 110 Haueth pite of cristen 
feith that it be not a-peired thourgh yow. 1528 More 
Heresyes wt. Wks. 1557, 226/2 Sacramentes..the goodnés 
whereof his noughtinesse can not appayre.. That sacred 
sacrifice..can take none empayryng by the fylthe of his 
synne, 1561 T. N{orton] Cadzin’s Just. 1. xvii. (1634) go 
For fear of appairing his feeble health. 1643 Prynne Power 
Parl. 1. 71 Vhe ancient lawes..be greatly appaired. 

2. tnir. (by omission of refl. pron.) To grow or 
become worse, less valuable, weaker, or less; to 
deteriorate, fall off, or decay. 

1340 Hampote /’y. Cosc. 1475 Als pis lyfe es ay passand, 
Swa es pe worlde, ilk day, apayrand, c1450 Loneticu 
Grail li, 300 This piers, that hurt was so sore, Every day 
gan apeyren more and more. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de 
W ) vu. xxvi. 315/1 Yf the beste dye or appeyre, he that 
hyreth it shall stande to that losse. a@1gog Henry VI1 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 211.46 My sychte.. will appayre dayly. 
1534 WuHiTTINTON Tudlyes Offices In. (1540) 154 He that 
wetingly sellyth wyne that is apayring. 1581 W. STAFFORD 
Exam. Compl. tii. (1876) 80 As the coyne appayred, so rose 
the prices of thinges. 

+ Appaired, ///. a. Obs. 

Injured, impaired. 

x475 SiR J. Paston in Left, 766 111. 145 The said manoir 
diffaced, hurt, and appeired. 1637 Gittespirn Lvg.-Lofp. 
Cerem i. vill. 193 Guilty of appaired [/zsa] Majesty. 

+ Appairer. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
He who or that which impairs. 

1382 Wyciir Yames Prol., A falsere, and a distrojere, or 
apetrere, of holi scripture. 1555 Mardle Macions u. iil. 123 
That time might be founde an appairer of al thinges. 

+Appairing, vol. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ING1.] 
The action of injuriously affecting or impairing ; 
weakening, deterioration, damage. 

1368 Wyciir PAZ. iii. 7 Whiche thingis weren to me wyn- 
nyngis Y haue demed these apeyryngis for Crist. 1549 
CoverpALe /rasm. Par. Rom. iit. 31 ‘Vhabolishement or 
thappayryng of the authoritie of the lawe. 1611 Cotcr., 
Diminution, A diminution, appairing, lessening; impairing. 

+ Appai'rment. O¢s. rare. or forms sec 


[f. prec. +-Eb.] 
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Appar. [ad. OF. ampetrement, f. ampetrer: see 
Apeatr.] IMpaIrMENT, injury, damage. 


1388 Wyciir PAz/. iii. 8 Alle thingis to be apeirement 
{v. ~. peirement] for the cleer conscience of Jhesu Crist my 
Lord. 1413 Lype. Pylgr. Sowle 1. lv. 15 None appeyrement 
byfallyth it. c1450 Kel. Axt, 1. 109 Thou maist done awey 
the lettres without any apeyrement. 

Appal, appall (a4p9'l), v. Forms: 4-7 a- 
pall(e, appalle, 6a-pawl, 7 appaule, 5-9 appall, 
6-9 appal. Inflected appalled, appalling. [? a. 
OF. apalir, apallir, later ap(p)alir, to wax pale, be 
in consternation; languish, waste away; also ¢raus. 
to make pale, etc. This derivation accounts satis- 
factorily for the sesses, but presents © difficulties 
as to the forms: the natural repr. of afalir would 
be afale, appale, actually found in 16th ¢., in the 
literal sense (see below) ; the earlier afpal/, which 
points, like a//, ball, fall, ete. (with which it rhymes 
from the 14th c.), to an originally short 2, may 
perhaps repr. the Fr. form afaé/-ir, But appall 
cannot be separated from the simple Patt v., for 
the relations of which to PaLe v. and a. see that 
word. Both on etymological and phonetic grounds, 
fe spelling is affad/, as in the derivatives.] 

5 RUE 


+1. To wax pale or dim. Ods. Cf. APPALE I. 

1393 Gower Conf 11. 107 Of thought, which in min herte 
falleth, Whan it is night min hede appalleth. c1430 Lyne. 
Alin. Poems 24 The night doth folowe, appallith all his chere, 
Whan Western wawis his stremys overclose, 

+ 2. jig. To wax faint or feeble in any character- 
istic quality ; to fade, fail, decay. Odés. 

€%315 SHOREHAM gt Ther [in heaven}.. none swetnesse ap- 
palleth. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1544) 2b, Their youth by 
ful great displeasaunce Gan to appall. 1494 Fanyan V. Ixxxiil. 
61 The fayth of Criste began sore to apalle. 1596 SPENSER 
F, Q. .vi.26 Therewith her wrathfull courage gan appall. 

+3. To lose flavour, savour, or briskness; to 
become flat or stale, as fermented liquor when left 
exposed to the air. Ods. Cf. PALL v. 

1528 More Heresyes in. Wks. 1557, 226/1 If the salt once 
appalle,the woorde muste nedes waxe vnsatery. 1530 PatscrR. 
433/1, I appalle, as drinke dothe or wyne, whan it leseth 
his colour, or ale whan it hath stande longe. e affpalys. 
This wyne is appaled all redy. 1568 (ed. 2) Nort Dia// 
Princes (1619) 622/2 He found the wine wel watered before 
that it had stood a pawling long. 

+4. To lose heart or resolution; become dis- 
mayed. Oés. 

¢ 1480 Vox Populi 206 in Hazl. £. P. P. Il. 275 Yf theise 
men appall, And lacke when you do call. 

II. ¢raus. 

+5. To make pale, to cause to lose or change 
colour. Ods. rare. Cf. APPALE 4. 

1386 Cuaucer Sgvs. 7. 357 Hir liste nat apalled [zv. ~. 
appalled, appallid] for to be Ne on the morwe vnfeestlich 
for to se. 1583 Stusges Anat, Abuses 1. (1877) 95 [Adultery] 
appalleth the countenance, it dulleth the spirits. 

+6. fig. To cause to fade or cease to flourish ; 
to dim, weaken, enfeeble, impair. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 2195 Whan his name apalled 
[v. ~, appelled, -alled, apeyred] is for age. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm, Paraphr. Luke vi. 22 To appalle or derken your 
glorie. 1574 tr. Mfarlorat’s A pocalips 26 Restored mee my 
strength whiche was appalled with feare. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald, Hist, Iret. in Holinsh, 11. 134/2 How often he pre- 
uailed against the enimie, and appalled their courages. 1616 
[See Appattep.] f 

+7. To quell (anger, pride, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. xxxvi, Wherfore the kyng his yre 
myght not apall. 1598 SyitvesteR De Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 
62/1 God beats his Dears, from birth to buriall, To make 
them know him, and their pride appall. ; 

8. To cause the heart of (anyone) to sink; to 
dismay, shock, discomfit, terrify. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 646/2 Then wyll 
thys poynt as sore appall Tindal in thys debate. 1603 
Knoiies //ist. Turkes 813 To appaule and discourage the 
minds. .of the mercinarie souldiors. 1605 SHaks. A/acé, 11. 
iv. 59 A man..that dare looke on that Which might appall 
the Diuell. 1768 Beatie A/ézstre/ 1, ii, Him, who ne’er 
listened to the voice of praise, The silence of neglect can 
ne’er appal. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. vill. 403 
The calmness of the heretics in the fire amazed, almost ap- 
palled, their judges. 

b. absol. 

@ 1631 Drayton 772, David in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 116 His 
brazen armour gaue a iarring sound..which did like death 
apall. 1827 KesLe Cér, Y. Trin. S., Thoughts that awe but 
not appal. 

PO Gt (Od 

1447 Boxennam Lyvys of Seyntys 165 But thus [Christ] 
seyd, Marye the not appalle. 

+ Appa‘l, appall, 54. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
The act of appalling ; sudden shock to courage or 
self-possession ; dismay. 

1596 Cuapman Jad x1, 32 Had engraven, full of extreme 
appall, An ugly Gorgon. 1616 — Batrachom. (1858) 17 Cold 
appal The wretches put in rout past all returne. 


+Appale,apale (4pé'l), v. Obs. [See prec. vb.: 
Doubtful whether (1) a later adoption of Fr. affal- 
zy, (2) an assimilation of affall to PALE a., or 
(3) an independent new formation on PALE a. OF v., 
after affal/ had lost its literal sense, and evident 
connexion with fave. The senscs are, to a great 
extent, parallel to those of APPAL.] 


APPARANCE. 


1. zztr. To become pale. Cf. APPAL I. 

1535 Goodly Pry mer (1834) 202 Would not even shortly thy 
mirth abate, thy colour apale, thy flesh faint. 

2. To wax faint or feeble. Cf. APPAL 2. 

1583 StANvHURST Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 71 My blud with terror 
apaling. 1§98 Yofte's Alda Pref. (1880) 11 Like the Fire, 
whose heat doth soone appale. 

3. To lose brightness or briskness; to become 
flat or stale, as liquor exposed to the air. 

1530 [See quot. from Parser. under APPAL 3, which is spelt 
both afpalle and afpfpale.) 

4. trans. To make pale, todim. Cf. APPaL 5. 

a1go0 E. £, Misc. (1859) 28 Now ame I dede, my colour is 
appalyde. 1541 R.Copranp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., They 
be applyed..to clense and appale y* lepry. 1686 Goan Ce/es?. 
Bod. u. ii. 162 The sullen Fog..apaling the brightness. 

5. To cause to fade or wane, to weaken, en- 
feeble. Cf. APPA. 6, 

129 RasteLL Pastyme (1811) 114 Revived the fayth of 
Crist whiche was sore appalid. 1588 CuurcnyarD Spark 
Friendsh. in Hart. Misc.(Malh,) 11.116 Any thing.. that 
may impeach hinder or appale the good name and credit of 
them. 1609 Sir E. Hony Let. to 7. H. 7 Whose learning is 
no whit appayled, nor courage daunted, - 

6. To make pale with fear, to dismay. Cf. Ap- 
PAL 8, 

1563 Alyrr. Alag. Induct. xix, Dread and dolour erst did 
so appale. 1583 STanyHuURST Aevels 1, (Arb.) 34 No. .troup- 
ing horsmen can apale the virago. 1602 SHaks. Ham. 1. 
ii, 590 Make mad the guilty, and apale the free. 1640 Fut- 
LER Adel Rediv, (1867) I. 157 Twas not a prison could his 
heart apale. 

+ Appa‘lement. Oés. rare. [f. prec. + -MENT. 
See also APPALMENT.] The action of dismaying ; 
the state of dismay. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvi. 810 The Pope was growne 
into a maruellous discourage and appalement of mind. 1622 
Bacon Hex. V//, 35 The furious slaughter of them was a 
great discouragement and appalement to the rest. 

+ Appa‘ling, v/. sd. Ods. [f. as prec. +-ING1.] 
The action of overwhelming with consternation or 
dismay ; terrifying, dismaying. 

1603 Knottes Hist, Turks (1638) 16 They raised a great 
..outcry, to the great appaling of them that were fighting. 

Appalled (ap6'ld), A//. a. [f. AppaL v. + -ED.] 

+1. Made pale or faint; enfeebled. Ods. 

1577 St. Aug. Manuell 33 To refresh my appalled sprights, 
1616 SuRFL. & Marku. Countr. Karut 349 Toset in strength 
againe their feebled and appalled force. : 

+2. Rendered flat or stale, as a fermented liquor. 
Oés., but see PALLED. 

1601 HoLtanp Pészy xx. i, [fit be too weake and apalled, 
the way to revive it againe, is with Pepper. /82¢/. (1634) I. 
425 Wine.. will lose the strength, and become apalled in 
extremitie of cold. ; 

3. Bereft of courage or self-possession at the sud- 
den recognition of something dreadful; dismayed ; 
also jig. 

1606 SHaks. Ty. & Cr. iv. v. 4 Giue with thy Trumpet a 
loud note.. that the appauled aire May pierce the head of 
the great Combatant, 1866 KincsLtey Herew. xvii. 208 
Hereward sat down, silent and appalled. 

Appalling (ipglin), f/. a. [f. Appa v.+ 
-ING2.] Such as to overwhelm with consternation 
or dismay ; dismaying, shocking. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 592 Hogarth never depicted a 
more ane subject. 1836 Gen. P. THomrson £.rverc. 
(1842) 1V. 159 The newspapers have reported two or three 
‘appalling acvidents ’ already. 

Appa'llingly, adv. [f. prec. + -1y2.] 
appalling manner; terrifically, shockingly. 

1843 F. Pacer Ward. Berkingh. 72 Massillon himself has 
not stated the case more thrillingly and appallingly. 1864 
Realm 13 Apr. 8 Thearithmetical chances of a real accident 
become appallingly probable. 

Appalment (4pdlmént). rare. [f. Appa v. 
+-MENT.] The action of overwhelming with dis- 
may ; the state of dismay or consternation. 

3611 Cotar., Esbahissement, a wondering .. admiration, 
appallment, astonishment. 1815 BEntHAm Sfrizgs of cic- 
tion Wks. 1. 204/3 Transient emotions.. 2 Terror, 3 Appal- 
ment, 4 Consternation. 

|| Appa‘lto. [It., f. appaltdére to let or farm out.] 
A monopoly. 

1847 DisraeLt Zazcred wv. iv. (1871) 272 We might .. get 
an appalto of the silk. — ‘ 

Appanage, variant spelling of APANAGE. 

+Appara‘ge, 5J.Obs. [a.OF. aparage, f.aparer, 
f, d:—L. ad to + far equal, peer. Cf. mod.F. fa- 
rage.) Noble extraction, nobility, rank, quality. 

1503 Hawes Hxamp. Virtue viii, 152 For she is comen of 
royall apparage. /ézd. xiii. 252 A gowne of syluer for grete 
aparage. $ 

+ Appa‘rage, v. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. afp-, 
aparagte-r to make of equal rank, f. afarage ; see 
prec. Cf. disparage.) intr. To be of cqual rank 
(OF. s'aparager). 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 20 No worldely plesaunce 
and worshipe may not apparage to goodnesse. 

Apparail, -ment, obs. form of APPAREL, ete. 

+ Appa‘rament. 02s. rare—', [ad.L. appara- 
meni-um, n. of process f. affard-re: see next and 
-MENT.] Array; military preparation, armament. 


1460 Capcrave Chrox. 298 Alle his apparament with whech 
he thoute to besege Caleys. 


+ Apparance. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aparance, 


In an 


APPARATE. 


f. aparant:—L. adpardnt-em, pr. pple. of ad-, ap- 
para-re to make ready for: see-ANCK.} Preparation. 

1546 Lancrey ol, Virg. De /nvent, u. v. 44a, The sunne 
rising is the begynning of al affaires..the night is a time 
of counselling & apparaunce. 1594 Hooker /ccl. Pol. v. 
(1793) 11. 41 To go about the building of an house to the 
God of heaven with no other apparance, than if his end 
were to rear up a kitchen. 


Apparance, obs. f. APPEARANCE, APPARENCE. 

Apparancy, -ant, obs. ff. AvPARENCY, -ENT. 

+A-pparate. Obs. rare. [ad. L. appardt-us 
preparation; cf. Fr.apparat.] An anglicized form 
of Apparatus. (Cf. s¢ale, status.) 

?¢1600 A/S. Bod?, 313 (Halliw.) The whole English ap- 
parate, and the English popular calculation tables. 1616 


SuHELooN Rom. Miractes cxiii, 271 Such apparate and order 
for publike sacrifices. 


+A‘pparated, pf/. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. appa- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of appard-re (see APPARATUS) + 
-ED. Of a vb. affarale (cf. separate), no instances 
have been found.] Prepared, equipped. 

1663 WaTERHousK Comm, Fortescue 528 A well apparated 
servant to attend them. 

+ Apparation. Obs. rare. [ad. L. appara- 
tton-em, n. of action f. appardre to make ready: 
see APPARATUs.] Preparation, array. 

1533 Bettenpene Livy v. 414 Maid thare beddis.. with 
Maist apparacioun and magnificence that micht be devisit. 


1657 Tomuinson Reno's Disp. 561 The apparation of this 
Medicament. 

Apparator, -our, obs. forms of APPARITOR. 

Apparatoryes, prob. pl. of apparator ; perh. 
of a synonymous affparatory. 

@1§28 SKELTON Jonage Hypocr, 87 Deanes and sumners, 
Apparatoryes preste To ryde est and west. 

Apparatus («paré'tis). PI. (rare) -atus, 
-atuses. [a. L. afpardtus, n. of state f. appara-re, 
adpard-re to make ready for, f. ad to + para-re to 
make ready. Cf. the anglicized APPARATE.] 

+1. The work of preparing; preparation, pre- 
paratory arrangement, array. Ods. 

1638 Penit, Cov. ii. (1657) 10 An apparatus and necessary 
introduction thereunto, 1684 T. Burnet 7%. Larth 111. 16 
How easie had it been for him, without this apparatus, to 
have told them, etc. 1722 Wottaston Nelie. Nat. v. 112 
‘The apprehension of but a vein to be opend is worse to some, 
than the apparatus to an execution is to others. 

2. The things collectively in which this prepa- 
tation consists, and by which its processes are 
maintained ; equipments, material, mechanism, 
machinery ; material appendages or arrangements. 
_ @1628 F, Grevitte Sidney (1652) 15 Where humor takes | 

away this pomp and apparatus from King, Crown, and 
Scepter. 1767 Foroyce Seva. Vung. Wom. 11. viii. 16 ‘Vhe 
gaudy apparatus of female vanily. 1796 Burke Kegtc. 
Peace il. Wks. VIII. 221 The greatest skill conducting the 
greatest military apparatus has been employed. 


1818 
Bentuam Ch, of Eng. Introd. 50 Which of the two apparatus 
would your Graces.. recommend? 1832 Ht. Martineau 


Jre?. iit. 56 Workhouses, or any part of the apparatus of a 
legal charity. 

. esp. & The mechanical requisites employed in 
scientific experiments or investigations. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The furniture or apparatus 
of an air-pump, microscope, etc. 1758 -laboratory 34 The 
apparatus for levigating testaceous, and other hard bodies. 
1871 NarHeys Prev. & Cure Dis. u. iii. 673 The many ap- 
paratuses designed to apply electricity. 

b. The organs or means by which natural pro- 
cesses are carricd on. 


1718 J. CuAMBERLAYNE Acéig. Philos. 1. vii. § 4 That by 


all this Apparatus..the Voice might be thereby formed, 
1736 Butter Aaé.i. i. 30 The whole apparatus of vision. 


1833 Cuatmers Const. M/an (1835) I. iii. 146 That defensive 
apparatus wherewith the embryo seed of plants is guarded. 
ce. Materials for the critical study of a document. 


1727-51 CulAMBERS Cyc/.s.v., Glossaries, cominents &c, are 
also frequently called Apparatus’s. 1794 Goowtn Cad, H//l- 
tiams 305 The apparatus of my etymological enquiries. 
1879 Q. Xev. Apr. 334 A thorough examination of the Old 
‘Testament by our modern critical apparatus of research. 


+d. ‘Sometimes also used in chirurgery for the 
bandages, medicaments, and dressings of a part ; 
or the several matters applied for the cure of a 
wound, ulccr, or the like.’ Chambers Cyc/. 1727-451. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vui. 278, L use all the Ap- 
paratus of Medicines to suppress [Hamorrhage from Hz- 
morrhoids]. 1727-51 CuAmpers Cycé., There is no judging 


of the quality of a hurt, till after taking off the first ap- 
paratus or covering. 


Apparel (aperél), v. arch. Forms: 3-5 apa- 
raile, 4-6 -ayle, 5 ap- or app-areile, -eylile, 
-aill(e, -yl, appairelle, 5-6 aparal(1, apparayl(e, 
-ayll(e, 5-7 -ailce, -al.l, -ell, 6 aperayle, ap- 
pareyll, -ayrayl, 6-7 -aral, -arrell, aparel(l, 5 - 
apparel, 4/pfhet, 4 parail, -ayl. Also 5 enparel. 
In inflexions -/ is at present usually doubled before 
a vowel in G. Brit., left single in U.S. fa. OFr. 
apareille-r, aparaille-r (mod.¥r. apparetller), cogn. 
with Pr. aparelhar, Pg. apparelhar, Sp. aparegar, 
It. apparecchiare:—Romanic *adpariculdre to 
make equal or fit, f. ad to + *paricul-um (It. parec- | 
chio, Sp. parejo, Pr. parelh, Fr. paretl), dim. of 
L. par equal. The 15th c. spellings were almost 
endless, the typical being afarai'/, passing with 
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retracted acccnt to afatred. 
pref Usually ¢rans. or ref. 
+1. ¢rans. To make ready, or prepare (for a pur- 
pose) ; to fit oul, get ready, put into proper order. 
e1260 Acut. Serm. in O. E. ALise. 26 Wi hedden aparailed 
here offrendes. ¢1386 Cuaucer MJelib. P 375 Ye ounhte pur- 
veyen yow and apparaile [v. 7. -aillen, -ayle, -el] yow in this 
caas with greet diligence. a1450 Aut. de da Tour cii. 134 
‘To aparaille mete and drinke for hym. 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Cyrarg., The hert hath two eares .. to let 
the ayre in and out that is appareylled for it fro y* lunges. 
1631 Marxuam Hay to Wealth ur. 1. iv. (1668) 115 Aparel 
it [the wine) thus ; take the whites only of ten Eggs, etc. 
+b. fir, (for refl.). Obs. rare. 

1§23 Lp. Berners /orss. 1. ix. 8 In the neane tyme the 
quene aparailed for her needis and besynesse. 

+2. Tomakc preparations for(anevent, work). Ods. 

e1314 Guy Warw. 22 Therl dede anon aparaile Gyes 
dobing. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV. 2473 here he wolde hire 
weddynge aparayle [v.7. apparaylle, -eylle, -aille}. 1534 Lp. 
Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) O iiij b, ‘The Romaynes 
shulde apparel] his triumphe .. right glorious and rychly. 

3. To furnish, or fit up with things necessary (a 
room, a ship, etc.). Also fig. arch. 

1366 Maunprv, xx. 217 Alle thinges, that men apparayle 
with ony Halle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Lng. cexliii. 290 Ryal 
shippes that were ful wel arayd and enparelled and enarmed. 
1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) u. xvii, Martha was de- 
syrous to lodge our lorde and his appostles, and to aparayle 
them. 1590 Swinsurn 7esfaments 154 The cause wherewith 
the prohibition is saide to bee apparelled. 1605 Camorn 
Renz. 46 The which Chappell... his executors did fully 
make, and apparail. @ 1670 Hacker in Wallcot Life App. 
(1865) 159 Honest communication apparelleth the mind with 
good thoughts. 1863 Loner. Wayside un, Mus. T. xiv. 9 
Never .. owned a ship so well apparelled. 


+4. To prepare, equip, or accoutre for fighting. 

¢1325 Caur de L. 4333 Ser Fouke gan hym apparayle 
With hys folk the toun to assayle. 1375 Barpour Aruce 1x, 
132 The Kingis men.. thame a caval Till defend, gif thai 
thame assalit. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) MALory Arthur (1816) 
Il. 18 They apparalled them to joust Sir Gawaine. 1655 
Futrer Ch. Hist. 1v. 107 Apparelled.. with his Bow and 
Quiver of Arrows. @167z Wooo Life (1848) 85, I have 
apareled my solldiors . . upon my creditt to the Marchant. 

5. To array with proper clothing ; to attire, dress. 
(Now the ordinary sense, but somewhat arch., and 
hardly in spoken use.) 

1362 Lane. J°. P72. A. 11.186 Apparayleden him asa prentis. 
1393 — C. 1. 224 And parailed hym lyke here prentys. 
1494 I’aByAN vil. ccxxxili. 267 The Empresse .. apparaylyd 
hyr & hir company in whyte clothynge. 1538 STarRKEY 
£ugland 130 Ge not appayraylyd in sylkys and veluettys. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. City of David 833 Apparelling him 
with sot-like habites. 1611 Biste Luke vii. 25 They which 
are gorgeously apparelled. 1774 J. Bryant J/ythol. 11. 124 
All the vestments ..in which they used to apparel their 
Deities. 1838 SoutHey Charfematz xii, All apparell’d in 
costly array, Exulting they come to the palace of Aix. 

+b. To invest (with an official robe). Ods. rare. 

1576 LambarbE Peranté, Kent (1826) 73 To apparell Can- 
terbury with the Archbishop of Londons Palle. 

6. In many fig. senses: cf. to clothe. arch. 

¢1374 CHaucer Soeth.1. it. 8 Pe fyrste somer sesoun pat.. 
apparailep pe erbe wip rosene floures. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. 
ui, vill. 147 [The sonne] apparaylleth the trees with leues. 
1ss8 Bre. Watson 7 Sacram. ii. 11 To be appareled and 
cladde with Christe and his rightwisnes. 1608 Tournreur 
Reveng. Trag.1.i, When thou wert appareld in thy flesh. 
1635 A. Starroro Fem, Glory (1869) 44 She apparrell’d them 
{her thoughts} in a cleare, smooth calme of Ianguage. 1806 
Worosw. Ode on Intimn., Immort. 4 When meadow, grove, 
and stream, To me did seem Apparelled in celestial light. 


+7. To deck, adom, embellish. Oéds. exc. as 6. 

1366 Maunpev. xiv. 153 Clothes .. apparayled with greet 
Perles, 1388 Wycur Luke xxi. 5 The temple .. was ap- 
parailid [1382 ourned, T1noace garnissed, 1611 adorned] with 
gode stoonus, 1565 Catrnite Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 
122 Ye apparel it with a few pearls of Scripture. 1741 T. 
Ropinson Gavelkind ii. 29 ‘To be apparelled with the Vitle 
of Gentry. , 

+8. fig. To dress up (speciously), to trick out. Ods. 

1sgo SHAks. Com, Err. it. ii. 12 Looke sweet, speake faire 
.. Apparell vice like vertues harbenger. 1615 T. Arams 
Spir. Navi. 55 They apparrell bloud-red murther .. in the 
white robes of religion. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. (1692) 696 
To apparel a Lye well, to give it a good dressing. 

Apparel (apzrél), 56. Forms: 3-5 aparail, 
4-5 ap- or app-araille, -ayll(e, 4-6 -ail(e, -ayl(e, 
-ale, -ell, 5 apareylle, -elle, appayraille, 5 ap- 
parall, 6apperell, ,-apparel. {f/et. 5 pareylle, 
6 -el, 7 parrell. [a. OFr. afarail, apareil (mod. 
Fr. apfareil), f. vb. afareiller ; sce APPAREL v.] 

+1. abstr. The work of fitly preparing for any- 
thing, preparation, array. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lyoc. Alin. Poems 40 Soone was dihte, Al that wed- 
lok askethe .. Al was redy to plesaunt apparailes, 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/4 That yere was halowed .. with 
right grete appareylle of games. 1485 — Paris & }.14 The 
grete eriisylle of thys feste. 

+2. concr. Things provided for any purpose, and 
cmployed in its performance; matcrial, requisites, 
apparatus. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 121 Pe Londreis herd it telle, & 
sared bam fulle welle, With gode aparaile of alle pat pei mot 
gete. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vu. ix. (1554) 174 Rosted her 
chyld whan vitayle dyd fayle; She had of store, none other 
apparayle. 1477 Caxton /ctes 147 Socrates sayde That 
women ben thapparaylles to cacche men. 1631 MarkHam 
Way to Wealth 111, 11. iv. (1668) 115 Give it [the wine) aparel 
-. the Aparel is this : Take the yelks of ten Eggs, etc. 1725 
tr. Dupin'’s Eccl. (list. 17th C. ia 


For app-, see Ap- 


APPARELMENT. 


Mass..the Habits, the Vessels, and other Ornanients.. 
nade use of in the Celebration of it. 

+3. The furniture and appendages of a house, 
fortress, gun, etc. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 118 Apparal] of chalmyr and hall. 
foi, xv. 293 Schot and othir apparale. ¢1420 Chron. 
Bilod. 448 Pis chapelle.. wt alle pe pareylle pt longede 
perto. 1503 diet 19 Sen. E°//, iv. 8 3 fs forfett the same 
Crosebowe with all the apparell therto belongyng. 1535 
Covervare 1 Aingy vii. 48 All the apperell {HM ycdef & 161% 
vessels] that belonged vnto the house of the Lorde. 

4, The outfit or rigging of a ship. arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 154 Fiue oper galeis with alle per 
apparaile. 1575-6 dct 18 Alc. ix. $2 The said Shippes or 
Vessells with all theyr Apparell and Furnyture. 1709 Lond. 
Gaz.mmmmdlxxix/, The Ship Margaret .. her ‘Tackle, Ap- 
parel and Furniture. 1819 Worpsw. Waggoner uu. 161 Back 
to her place the ship he led ; Wheeled her back in full ape 
parel. 1882 Chartcr-farty, What she [the vessel) can rea- 
sonably stow.. over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provi- 
sions, and Furniture. 

5. Personal outfit or attire (fa. military; b. 
ordinary); clothing gencrally, raiment, dress. arc. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 54 Yourscore armed Knyghtes, in 
suilk apparaille dight, Pat so riche arines was neuer sene 
with sight. 1362 Lane... 2. P2 Alix. 111 Was no pride on 
his apparail ne pouert nober. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 575 Semyde 
by hir apparayle She was not wont to gret travayle. ¢1§32 
Lp, Berners //uo2 609 One of her apureyles to put on 
hir, @1547 Surrey Aeneid 1v. 337 A shining parel.. 
of Tirian purple. 160z Suaks. //am. 1. ili. 72 Costly thy 
habit .. rich, uot gawdie: For the Apparell oft proclaimes 
the man. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 302 P12 Neglect of Ap- 
parel, even ainong the most intiniate Friends, docs insensibly 
lessen their Regards to each other. 1823 Lame /£dsa 11. xix. 
(1865) 368, I amill at describing female apparel. 1883 .Vews/, 
aAdvt., Piece Goods, Apparel, etc. for Sale by Auction. 

b. fig. ‘Attire.’ arch. 

1610 E. Botton in Shaks. C. Praise 91 Style (the apparell 
of matter), 1683 tr. Arasm, Morte Fuc. 2 Nature forth- 
with changes her apparrel. 1711 Apoison Sfect. No. 74 ?2 
The rude Stile and evil Apparel of this antiquated Song. 
183 Cartyte Sart. Kes. in. ix, The Thirty-Nine Articles 
themselves are articles of wearing-apparel (for the Religious 
Idea, 188: N. T. (Revised) 1 /e¢. ii. ¢ ‘The incorruptible 
apparel of a meck and quiet spirit, 

+e. as hunting term (see quot.). Ods, 

1575 Turpery. Venerie 128 At his sides..a thinne kinde 
of redde fleshe which hunters call the apparel of an hart. 

+ 6. Appearance, aspect. Ods. 

1377 Lanot. ?. 2. B. xin. 278 As in apparaille and in 
porle proud amonges pe peple. 1481 Caxtowx J/yrr. in. iv. 
130 How moche the ferther she [the mone] is fro the sonne 
so moche the more we see of her apparay]. 1526 TinoaLe 
Phil. ti. 8 Was found in his aparell [Wycuir abite, 1611 
fashion] as a man. 

+ 7. Ornament, decoration, embellishment. Ods. 
1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 601 Pe apparayl of be payttrure.. 
acorded with be arsounez. ¢1350 Mild. Palerne 3224 Pat 
was perles a-parrayl. c1q00 Nowland & Otue!? 413 Ane 
helme of riche entayle, Of precyouse stanes the appayrayle. 
b. esp. Ornamental embroidery on certain ccclesi- 
astical vestments. revived. 

1485 Chaurchw. Acc. St. Mary Hitt (1797) 112 To Thomas 
Pate browderer—for his workmanship upon it and the ap- 
pareyle belonging thereto—1od. 1844 PuGin Gloss. Fecl. 
Orn, 5 The Albe..should be made.. with apparells.. 
worked in silk and gold, embroidered with ornaments. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. v. 438 Apparels were .. stitched on 
to the upper part of the amice, like a collar to it. 

Apparelled, -eled (4pe'réld), pf/. a. [f. Av- 
PAREL ¥.+-ED.] Prepared, made ready, furnished 
(obs.); equipped, rigged; clothed, attired, dressed ; 
decked, adorned ; sfc. embroidered (as ecclesi- 
astical vestments). 

1483 Caxton Cato Fijb, Paradyse whyche is euer ap- 
paraylled and redy for to receyue them that haue been 
stronge and vertuous in this worlde. 1598 barret Theor. 
Warres 1.1. 2% To go well apparelled and well armed. 1823 
Lama £7ia 1, vill. (1865) 67 In the goodly ornature of well- 
apparelled speech. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 1. ¥. 434 An 
appareled alb of linen, s 

Apparelling, -eling (Apa'rélin’, 747. sd. [f. 
APPAREL v. + -ING1] 

1, The process of making ready or preparing, 
preparation (0ds.) ; attiring, dressing, or adorning. 

€1315 SHORENAM 53 An apparyllynge, Thet hys in holy 
cherche y'-cleped wel The furste scherynge Of clerke. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Melis, P 376 The longe appareiling biforn the 
bataille maketh short victorie. 1540 J. HEvwooo Four /”'s 
in Haz]. Dods?. 1. 350 What causeth this: That women after 
their Aa A Be so long in their apparelling? a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawt. Wks, 161 The apparelling of truth, 

2. concr. Dress, attire; rigging, equipment. 

1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 27 The sadde blew coloured 
flower, as is Calcedonie, hath bene taken of some for black, 
oncly for their most like kinde of apparailing. 19795 Find. 
Advt.6 Jan. 15/3 For Sale: ‘he Brigantine .. with her float 
boats and appareling. 1858 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sh. 
Wks. I1. 53 Transformation ; or, if we prefer a Grecian to a 
Roman apparelling .. metamorphosis. 

Apparelment (apx'rélmént). rave. [a. OFr. 
apareillement, n. of process f. afarerller to prepare: 
see APPAREL v, and -MENT.] ; 

+1. The action of making ready, preparation. 
(Misunderstood by Cowel, Blount, etc.) Ols. 

[1378 Act2 Rich. /1,1. vi, Et les tiegnent longement a ticl 
force y feisantz mou des maners dappa{rJillementz de guerre. 
transt. And hold the same long with such Force, doing 
many Manner Apparelments of War.) 1607 CowrL /uterpr. 


(1672) Apparlement, cometh of the French Puredment, 
that is, Le .. It signifies a resemblance or likelihood, 


v. 63 The Apparel of the | as Apparlement of War, 2 R. 2 Stat. 1. cap. 6. 


APPAREMENT. 


2. concr. Equipment, outfit, array, garb, apparel. 

c1325 £.£. Adit. P. A. 1051 With alle be apparaylmente 
vmbe py3te. ¢137q4 CHaucer Soeth. u. v. 49 Apparailled 
wip straunge apparaillementz. ¢ 1440 Alorte Arth. (Roxb.) 
65 A full riche aparaylmente Off samytte grene. 1866 
Conincton /#neid x. 332 Mincius, whom Benacus breeds, 
In grey apparailment of reeds [Velatus arundine glauca). 

+Appa'rement. Ods. rare. [a. OFr. afare- 
ment, f.apare-r :—L.appara-re to prepare for, equip: 
Cf. APPARAMENT.] Equipment, outfit. 

cx1325 LE. Adit. P. B. 1270 Alle pe apparement pat pented 
to be kyrke. ¢ 1340 Sir Gawayne 106 (Halliw.) Pride with 
apparementis. 

+ Apparence, -ance. 0s. Also aparence, 
-ance, -aunce. [a. OFr. afarence, -ance. ‘The 
earlier form of the sb. answering to adj. apparent, 
which was subseq. refashioned as APPEARANCE, by 
assimilation to the vb. appear. Apparence survived, 
esp. in senses which connected it more closely with 
apparcnt than appear, till ¢ 1686: cf. next.] 

1. = APPEARANCE (which see for other quotations) 
in all its senses. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. of Fame 265 Allis what harme doth ap- 
parence Whan hit is fals in existence. 1686 Goap Celest¢. 
Bod. 1. iv. 11 Some Excess... but whether ..as to Wind, or 
Drought, or Wet, they [comets] do not determine; that De- 
termination belongeth to no one Apparence. 

2. The position of being heir apparent; apparency. 

¢1375 WycuiF Seri. cxxi. Wks. 1869 I. 402 3if a man be eire 
of be blisse of hevene . . apparaunce of pis heritage is more licli 
totrewe men. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 35 b, It is in respect of 
the constant and perpetuall apparance that the son and 
heire apparent may endow his wife of his father’s Land. 

Apparency (4perénsi, apzt-). arch. or Obs. 
Also 5 apparancie, 6-7 -cy. [ad. L. afparéntia, 
abst. n. f. apparént-em: see APPARENT and -ANCY, 
-ENCY. Cf. frassparency. Strictly, it seems to 
have been at first formed on ME. apparance, -aunt 
(see prec. and next) with the -ze, -y repr. L. -2a.] 

+1. The quality, state, orfact of appearing or seem- 
ing; seemingness, semblance, appearance. Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 63 This double ypocrisie With his de- 
voute apparancie A viser set upon his face. 1597 Daniez Czv. 
Wars vu. |xi, Both sides did labour .. to crown Their cause 
with the apparency of might. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont's 
Vind. 8 Who not comparable to him in reality, would yet 
seem to excell him in apparency. 1684 tr. Gonet’s Merc. 
Compit. xviu. 644 Apparencies, which have informed me 
when the patient has been any way irregular. 

2. The quality of being apparent to the senses ; 
visibility, apparentness. rare. ; 

1668 CuLPperrerR & Cote Sarthol, Anat.1.ix.315 Saphada 
(so cal’d because of its apparency more than other foot- 
Veins). 1810 CoLeripce Fyzezd (1818) III. 90 The non-ap- 
parency of either .. being accounted for by the disproportion 
of our senses. . ; 

3. The quality of being apparent or evident to 
the mind; show of reason; apparentness. 

1604 E.G. D’Acosta's Hist. Ind, 1. xi. 36 Some .. strive to 
proove, that the new-found world was knowne tothe Ancients. 
And..wee cannot deny, but that there was some appa- 
rency. 1626 T. H. Caxssin’s Holy Crt. 123 Yet would you, 
that God should fauour your infidelity by extraordinary 
wayes, What apparancy is there for this? 

4. The position of being heir apparent. 

174 T. Ropinson Gavelkind u, ii. 183 Tho’ he is Heir ap- 
parent at that Time, yet there is not that constant and per- 
petual Apparency. 1815 Excycl. Brit. X1. 655/2 The bare 
right of apparency founds the action against the life-renter. 

Apparent (4pé-rént, Aper-), @. and sé, 
Forms: 4 aparant, 5-6 apparaunt(e, 5-7 -ant(e, 
(7 appearant), 5-apparent. Apfet. 5-6 parent. 
{a. OFr. aparant, -ent:—L. appdréent-em (after 
which it has been subseq. refashioned), pr. pple. of 
appare-re to come insight: see APPEAR, and -ANT, 
-ENT. Apt to be confused with afevand, the north. 
pr. pple. of afere, APPEAR (see -AND), whence the 
mixed form apfearant.] 

1. Meeting the eyes, showing itself; open to sight, 
visible, plainly seen. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 269 This merveile, which they sigh 
So apparaunt to-fore her eye. 148x Caxton Jlyr7. 1, Xxxi. 
125 By cause that it [the mone] is next to therthe it semeth 
grettest and most apparaunt of alle the other (planetes]. 
a1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 53 Whiche they dyd nat to the ap- 
paraunte syght of the worlde, but secretly. 1613 WiTHERS 
Abuses Stript i, vii. (Fuvenil. 1633) 51 An Owl-eyed buzzard 
that by day is blinde, And sees not things apparant. 1637 
Gittespie Eng.-Pop. Cerci. ui. ix. 199 Flee.. from ap- 
pearant destruction. @1725 Pope Odyss. v1. 392 This heard 
Minerva, but forbore to fly (By Neptune awed) apparent 
from the sky. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxv, 418 With a very 
apparent and hearty gratitude in his face. 

+2. Conspicuous, prominent. Ods. 

1541 R, Coranp Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg., The synewy 
cordes be made bare of the flesshe and apparentes. 1594 
T.B. La Primanud. Fr, Acad. 1.129 That place is very fitte 
. being high, eminent, and apparant. 1603 KNo.iEs //7s¢. 
Turkes (1621) 830 In a place more apparant than the rest, 
sitting in great majestie, ; 

3. Manifest to the understanding ; 
cleat, obvious ; palpable. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5 Some swevene,. Which hardely that 
false ne ben, But afterward ben apparaunte. 1599 JVarx. 
Faire Wom. i. 1569 Me cleere my conscience And make the 
truth apparent to the world. 1618 Donne Sevwz. cxliii. V. 
556 The Broadest and apparantest outward Seal by which he 
testifies his Love to Man. 1645[See6). 1779 Jounson L, /’., 


cvident, plain, 


! 
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Gay Wks. III.214 The mind is repelled by useless and ap- 
parent falsehood. 1806 A. Knox Hem. 1. 24 The spiritual- 
ity of our Lord’s meaning . . may be made more apparent. 
- 4. In heir apparent (and its imitations): Mani- 
fest, evident, obvious ; applied to one who will un- 
doubtedly inherit, if he survive the present possessor, 
as opposed to an heir presumptzve, who though at 
present the nearest in succession, is liable to have 


his hope intercepted by the birth of a nearer heir. 

1375 Wycuir IVs. 1859 I. 402 3if a man were ayre apa- 
rant of Englond. [1375 Barsour Sruce iv. 7x His son.. 
The eldest and apperande air. ¢1475 Raxf Coil. 935 Scho 
is appeirand air ‘'o twa Douchereis.] 1490 Caxton Lneydos 
xxix. 113 The mooste parent heyre of the lynage. 1574 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures 122b, If tenant in the taile enfeoffe his 
heyre apparante. 1645 Howe. Lefté. vi. 21 The Heir ap- 
parant of the Crown of France. 171x Appison Sect. No. 
287 » 6 Hopeful Heirs apparent to great Empires. 1841 
Miari Nonconf. 1, 248 What will the premier apparent do 
when he comes into power? 

+5. Likely so far as appearances go. Oés. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I, cclviii. 383 They knewe of no 
maner apparant reskewe comyng to them warde. 1524 
Wotsey in State Papers (1836) 1V. 197 The high benefites 
.. apparant to ensue unto theym. 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///, 
u. ii. 130 As well the feare of harme, as harme apparant.. 
onght to be preuented. 1654 FULLER 2 Seva. 40 Utterly 
unable without his apparent ruine, to contest with the fore- 
said Duke. 1754 H. Wacpote Let¢. //. Afann 252 III. 61 
The three apparent candidates are Fox, Pitt and Murray. 

6. Appearing to the senses or mind, as distinct 
from (though not necessarily opposed to) what 
really 7s; seeming. Contrasted with zea/. (The 
commonest sense now, but treated as novel ini645.) 

1645 J. Gloopwin] /zzoc. Tri.27 Not an affarant, but an 
apparent Schisme.. for there is no realitie or truth, but 
onely an appearance or shew of a schisme. 1781 Gipson 
Decl. & F. 11. 57 His real merit, and apparent fidelity, had 
gained the confidence both of the prince and people. 1785 
Reip /ntedl. Powers 265 What Berkeley calls visible mag- 
nitude, was by Astronomers called apparent magnitude. 
183x Brewster Offics iil. 21 The difference between the real 
and apparent place of any point of an object. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 11, App. 618 The great apparent discrepancy 
between the two Chroniclers is merely apparent. 

+ 7. quasi-adv. Evidently, manifestly. Ods. rare. 

1565 JeweL Repl. Harding 125 He auoucheth that thing 
for true, that the simplest .. knoweth to be apparant false. 

+ B. sd. [by ellipsis.] An heir-apparent. Also fg. 

1393 Gower Couf. 1. 216 He that tho was apparant Upon 
the regne expectant. 1§93 Suaks. 3 Hen. V’/, 11.11.64 Draw 
thy Sword in right . . Przzce, Ile draw it as Apparant to the 
Crowne, 16xx — Wut. 7. 1. ii. 178 Next to thy selfe, and 
my young Rouer, he’s Apparant to my heart. 1646 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 389 My Lord of Lorn (appearand of Argyle). 

+ Appa‘rent, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
make apparent or manifest. 

1577 HouinsHeD Chron, II. 36/2 It hath beene manifestlie 
apparented. x602 Futsecke ist Pt. Parall.73 The qualitie 
of euery thing should be apparanted by termes of efficacie. 

Apparently, adv. [f. prec. adj. +-Ly2.] 

+1. Evidently or manifestly to the sight; visibly, 
openly. Ods. 

ax4o0 Chester P/.1.1 Pagentes set fourth apparently to all 
eyne. 1567 Maret G7. Forest 16 In this stone is apparantly 
seene verie often the verie forme of a Tode. 165x Hosnes 
Govt. & Soc. xvi. § 11. 273 The Prophets... who saw not God 
apparently like unto Moyses.{ 

2. Evidently or manifestly to the understanding ; 


clearly, plainly. 

1553 J. Hevwoop Play of IVether, Our dedes declare us 
apparauntly. 1644 QuarLes Boanerges & Barn. (1881) 93 
When thou knowest not apparently, judge charitably. 1770 
Funins Lett. Pref. 21 Cutting off ears and noses .. penalties 
so apparently shocking to humanity. 1853 H. Rocers £cé, 
Faith 138 The malady, which is but too apparent, is also as 
apparently without a remedy. . _ 

3. To external appearance ; seemingly. (Distin- 
guished from, though not necessarily opposed to, 
really.) 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 49 The Bischoppis.. 
hes had heirtofoir sick authoritie upoun thy subjectis, that 
appearandly thei war rather King, and thow the subject. 
1646 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) Introd. 25, I left him appirandlie 
in a better case then I fand him. 1794S. Wittiams /77s¢. 
Vermont 126 They found many frogs apparently inactive. 
1871 TYNDALL Fragm. Sc, 1. xxi. 493 A cannon-ball .. would 
have its flight apparently arrested. . 

4. So far as it appears from the evidence; so far 
as one can judge ; seemingly. 

1846 J. Ryzanp in Fosters Life (1846) 11. 107 It has been 
remarked, and apparently with truth. 1877 Lytrew Laxam. 
n. ji. 57 This early ecclesiastic has a church in Kintyre, and 
another apparently in Glen Sannoes, Arran. 

Appa‘rentness. 7ave. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 
The quality of being apparent or evident; ob- 
viousness. 

1583 Go.pinc Calv. on Dent.clxxxyv. 1151 The apparantnes 
+. was so great, that it needed not any great reason to con- 
ceive it. x6xx Cotcr., Aminence, eminencie, excellencie, 
apparantnesse. 1731 Baiey, Afparentuess, plainness to be 
seen. [In nod. Dicts. J 

+ Appa'riate, v. Obs. rare [eee iter er. 
appari-er, with ending -aTE, as if f. L. *appariare, 
-atum (Du Cange has med.L. afpariatio), f. ad to 

+ par cqual.] To inake equal, to match. 

1652 Urquuart Yewel Wks. 198 To appariate the words 
of the universal language with the things of the universe. 

+ Appa‘rish, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF r. apariss- 
lengthened stem of afarzr to appear: see next. 


—l 


APPARITION. 


A pariss- was a by-form of aparaiss-:—L. apparés- 
cére, Inceptive of apparére to appear. Cf. evarées- 
cére, evantss-, evanish.| To appear. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/3 After..hir marterdom She 
apparysshed before Saynt Sebastyen.. 

+ Appa‘rissaunt, -yssaunt, ///. a. Obs. 
{a. OFT. afarissant, pr. pple. of afarir, by-form of 
apareir, -oir :~L. apparere to APPEAR. OF. afar- 
27, apariss- were assimilated to the L. type -zre, 
-iscére, while the normal afareir, apareiss- were 
:—L. apparére, apparésc-éve. Strictly apparyshande 
is northern pr. pple. of prec. vb. See -AND.] Ap- 
pearing, apparent ; evident. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 29 Of body he was moche ample & 
boystous of stature well apparysaunt. c¢x1490 — Bk, Divers 
Afatters (Halliw.) The moost fayrest and apparysshande 
comelynesse. 

Spee (cepari‘fon), sb. [a. Fr. apparition 
(isthe. in Litt.), ad. L. apparition-em, n. of action 
f. apparé-re to APPEAR: see -TION. The senses are 
those of late L. and Fr. Cl. L. had only the sense 
‘attendance, service, servants,’ f. a special sense of 
apparere ‘to appear at a summons, wait upon, 
attend’: see APPARITOR, APARAUN’. (Etymologi- 
cally, exactly = APPEARANCE, and having a parallel 
development ofsenses. But now almost restricted 
in common use to sense g, and when used in other 
senses, having generally from this association, some 
idea of startling or unexpected appearance.) ] 

1. The action of appearing or becoming visible. a. 
The supernatural appearance of invisible beings, etc. 

¢ 525-30 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 1557, 77/2 The ap- 
paricion ofa very ghost. x16s0 Futter Pisgah Sight u. ix. 
194 The first apparition God made to Abraham. 1703 
MAuNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 105 That Apparition of the 
two Angels to the Apostles. 1725 tr. Dufin’s Eccl. Hist. 
17th C. I. v. 49 The History of many Apparitions of the 
Cross. 1814 Scotr Hav. xili. 56 Presbyterian divines put 
to the rout by a sudden apparition of the foul fiend. 

b. Of a visitor; of a person, a comet, etc. 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 18 The apparition of this starre in 
Bethlehem. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 2, 1.. contrived 
to satisfy my love of praise with an unfrequent apparition at 
their amusements, 1867 F. PARKMAN Jesuits N. Amer. v. 
(1875) 45 Amazed at the apparition of the white stranger. 

ce. Appearance in history or before the world. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 216 The apparition of the main 
races of humanity. 1865 M. ArNoLp £&ss. Crit. 43 Jealous 
of the apparition of a new public body in the State. 

2. Astr. The first appearance of a star or other 


celestial body after disappearance or occultation. 

1556 RecorpE Cast. Anowl. 196 That owghte not to bee 
called proprelye rysynge of any Starre when it getteth oute 
of the Sonne beames, and maye shewe or shine.. but it 
oughte rather to be called Apparition or appearynge. 1660 
Stancey /77st, Philos. 330/1 The apparition of the Dog-star 
is its rising together with the Sun. 175: CHAMBERS Cycd., 
Afparition, in astronomy .. stands opposed to occultation. 
1859 Sir J. Herscner A stron. § 567 (ed. 5) The intervals of 
these successive apparitions being 75 and 76 years. 

+3. The manifestation of Christ ; the Epiphany ; 
the festival or season commemorating it. (Apfa- 
ritio= Epiphania in Du Cange.) Obs. 

1652 SparKE Prinz. Devot, (1663) 142 Epiphania.. the day 
of Apparition or manifestation of Christ from above. 168 
Wuarton Fasts & Fest. Wks. 1683, 23 The Epiphany, or 
Apparition, or the Feast of Twelfthday after Christmass. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 72 The Chappel of 
the Apparition. 

+4. Manifestation, demonstration, display. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy 1v. (1822) 312 Commandit ane army 
to be rasit with na les apparicioun and magnificence than it 
wes afore. 1590 GREENE Nexer too date(1600)11 No vaine- 
glorious shewes Of royall apparition for theeye. 1627 F. E. 
Edw. 11 (1680) 5 The melancholy apparitions of their parting.- 

5. Astr. The state or condition of being mani- 
fest to sight, or of being visible; es. the visibility 
of a star, planet, or comet. 

x60x Hottann Péizy (1634) 1.9 The Moone..shines the 
first day of her apparition, # parts, and the foure and 
twentieth part of an hour. 1635 Swan Sfec. Afundi v. 
§ 2 (1643) 129 The Rain-bow is..the apparition of certain 
colours. 1666 Pil, Trans. 1. 301 Representations of its 
Head and Train in each day of its apparition. 1833 Sir J. 
HErRScHEL Astron. i. 61 The circle of perpetual apparition, 
between which and the elevated pole the stars never set. 

+ 6. A seeming to the eyes or mind, appearance, 
semblance, Ods. 

1613 SHERLEY 7vav. Persia 27 [Great] distinction between 
the etfects of the world, and the workings of God .. perma- 
nency in the last, and no more but apparition in the other. 
1650 WELDON Court K. Fumes 41 There was an apparition 
of Southamptons being a Favourite to his Majesty. 1667 
Mitton /. LZ. vu. 293 A dream, Whose inward apparition 
gently moved My fancy, ; 

+ 7. The form in which anything appears; as- 


pect. Ods. ; 

1610 Gwittim Heraldry un. iii. (1660) 110 According to the 
divers apparitions of the Moon, hath she her divers denomina- 
tions in Heraldry. 1632 Brome North. Lasse. iv, A Devil 
in a most Gentlewoman-like apparition. 1660 BovLe New 
Lap. Phys.-Mech. xxxvii. 307 By their whiteishness, to 
emulate in some measure the apparition of Light.* : 

8. That which appears; an appearanice, especially 
of a remarkable or unexpected kind; a pheno- 


menon. 
1481 Caxton Afyrr. ut. ix. 151 Tholomens, whiche knewe 
so many demonstraunces of apparicions and so inoche loued 


APPARITIONAL. 


astronomye. 1587 Fieminc Contx. Holinshed IYI. 356/2 

Yo looke for some strange apparition or vision in the aire. 

1667 Mitton /. Z. xt. 211 ‘he heavenly bands..on a hill 

made halt, A glorious apparition. 1776 Giszon Deel. & 

I, xxi. 593 So strange an apparition excited his surprise and 

indignation. 1865 LivinGsToNE Zamébes¢ iii. 79 Vhe steamer 

was such a terrible apparition to them. 

9. spec. An immaterial appearance as of a real 
being ; a spectre, phantom, or ghost. (The or- 
dinary current sense.) 

1601 SHAKS. Ful. C. 1. iif. 277, I thinke it is the weakenesse 
of mine eyes ‘That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 1685 
Lutrrece Srief Re/, 1. 338 A common report .. of some ap- 
parition that walks at Whitehall. 1742 Younc Nz. 7h. 1. 
120 The land of apparitions, empty shades! 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. UW. 348 The dominant spirit..is the apparition 
of a figure on horseback without a head. 

b. transf. or fig. 

@ 1845 Hoop Int, Nosegay ii, The very apparition of a 
plant. 1848 H. Miter First Jmpress. xi. (1857) 178 The 
apparition of vanished states of things. 

+10. A deceptive appearance counterfeiting 
reality ; an illusion, a sham. Oés. 

1610 Heatey St. Auveg., City of God 662 That which man 
can doe with true collours, the Divell can do with apparitions. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. Pref., Without which Religion is a 
Cypher ..an Apparition at most: No solid or valid thing. 

Apparition, v. rare~'. 

1876 Mrs. Witney Sights & Jus. II. xvii. 468 Flowers 
that apparition themselves out of the unseen, 

Apparitional (piri ‘fonil), a. [f. prec. + -au!.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a phantom; spectral, im- 
material, subjective. 

1824 Gat Nothelan 111. 173 Such apparitional coinci- 
dences are..not uncommon, 1866 Lippon Bampt. Lect. i. 
(1875) 25 That Christ’s body was real, not apparitional. 

Apparitor (Ape'rites). Also 6-8 appar(r)iter, 
-our, apparr)ator, -our, etc. See also aphet. 
Paritor, [a. L. apfdritor (Fr. apparileur) an at- 
tendant, public servant, lictor, n. of agent f. apparé- 
‘ye, in spec. sense ‘to appear as an attendant, wait 
upon.”.: see APPEAR.] 

1. The scrvant or attendant of an officer or au- 
thority. @. Ao. Ant. A general name for the 
public servants of the Roman magistrates. 

1533 BELLenpDENE Livy ul. (1822) 192 The consul. .mon obey 
to all empire and change of tribunis, as he war bot ane 
serjand and apparatoure thareto. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 
I. ili. 155 Lictors, and Apparitors. 1781 Gipson Dec?. & F. 
fl. 36 Six hundred apparitors, who would be styled at 
present either secretaries, or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, 
1853 Kinostey //yfatia xvi, The apparitors of Orestes, who 
followed in his robes of office. 

b. An officer of a civil court. 

1593 Nasue 4 Lett, Confut. 17, 1 sawe him make an Ap- 
parriter .. eate his Citation waxe and all. 1671 F. Piivipps 
Reg, Necess. 174 Sheriffs Apparitors or their Bayliffs. 1771 
Frankuin A atobiog. Wks. 1840 1.7 One of the children stood 
at the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor coming. 
1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv. 11. 6 Vhe judges will hear 
aot when the wand of the Appuritor is tipped with 
gold. s = ae 

c. An officer of an ecclesiastieal court. 

1528 Tinpace Oded, Chr. Alan Wks. 1. 238 The commis- 
saries, and officials, with their somners and apparitors. 1641 
Mitton Avtimadv, (1851) 230 With all the hell pestering 
rabble of Sumners and Apparitors. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Callista 108 Seized by the apparitor, and hurried to the 
rack. 1875 Farrar Chris? II. lix. 344 The apparitors of the 
Jewish court. _ ; 

d. ‘ Apparitor, or Apparitour, or Apparalor, a 
beadle in an university, who carries the mace before 
the masters, and the faculties.’ Chambers Cyc/.1727. 
Also applied to other similar functionaries. 


2. get. A hevald, pursuivant, usher. /4, and fig. 

1561 T. N(orton] Calvin's Just, 1. 133 He [John the Bap- 
tist] onely executeth the office of an apparitor. 1582 ‘T. 
Bentiey Afon. Matrons ut. 328 Yee holie spirits, the ap- 
paritors of the Lords Maiestie. 1625 Purcuas Prlertus 
n. 1268 Jubilees, whereof Crusado’s were Forerunners ahd 
Apparitors. 1650 UssHer Axnads vi. (1658) 614 But suse 
pected all apparitours, cryers, praisers, and friends, 

. One who appears, an appearer. rare. 

1843 CarLvLe Past & Pr.(1858)211 The Higher Court ..in 
which .. every Human Soul is an apparitor. 

+ Appart, v. Obs. rare—'.  [app. f. Part z. 
in imitation of affortion.] To portion out, assign. 

1798 Root’s Law Ae. 1. 69 She has right to have apparted 
and set out to her, seven acres. 

Appase, obs. form of APACE, 


+ Appa'ssionate, //. 2. Obs. [ad. It. afpas- 
stonalo (cogn.w. OFT. apassionné, Sp. apastonado).] 
Influenced by passion of any kind, impassioned. 

1s80 SipNeEY A rcad. (1622) 477 The strangers vehement 
speech, or rather appassionate exclayming. 1609 DouLanp 
Ornith, Microl. 38 Musicke .. reformeth appassionate minds, 

t+ Appa‘ssionate, v. Ods. [sce prec] To 
rouse to passion ; to impassion. 

1589 Puttenuam Exe. Poeste (Arb.) 166 By your Hyper- 
bole. . seeking to inueigle and appassionate the minde. 1611 
FLorio, Avunartellare, to appassionat with iclousie or 
doubt till ones heart pant .. A fAfpasstonare, to appassionate. 

+ Appa'ssionated, ///. 2. Ods. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] APPASSIONATE a. 

1580 Sipney Arcad. (1622) 211 The seuen appassionated 
shepheards. 1631 Celestina x. 117 The appassionated begge 
remedy, the wounded craue healing. 


t+Appa‘st. Obs. [a. Fr. appas? (mod. appds) 
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food, bait, f.2@ to + past:—l.. pastus food, f. pasc-cve 
to feed.] Food, bait. 

1580 Sipney, etc. /’s, cxlvili, You vapors, sunnes appast. 
1611 Cotcr., Affas?, An appast, a bait.. also, a repast, or 
meale. 1633 Il. Cocan Pineto's Trav. xxi. 74 Wungry Lizards 
-. allured by the appast of those formerly thrown overboard. 

Appatriation (&péhuijétfon). rare. [n. of 
action f. L. ad to + patria native country: see -TION. 
Cf. expatriation, affiliation.) Assignment to a 
native country ; attribution of national origin. 

1857 L.. [unr in Athenatm 7 July 1883, 16/2 The Portn- 
guese sonnets, the appatriation of which (what Is the proper 
word?) I always grudged them. 

|| Appaumeé (apésme), pp. a. Ter. [Fr., f. 2 to 
+ paume:—L, palma.) Waving the hand opened 
out so as to display the palm. 

1864 Boutere fist. (feraddry xiii. 94 A sinister hand, 
couped at the wrist and appaumée. ; 

Appay, late sp. of APay v., to please, satisfy. 

+ Appea‘ch, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 apeche, 5-6 
appech(e, -eache, 6 apeach(e, 5-7 appeach. Sce 
also aphet. Peacit. [Represents an earlier *ax- 
peche (see A- pref. 10, AN- pref. 4), Eng. or AFr. 
form of expeche-r, OF. empechier, empeechier, cogn. 
with Pr. empedegar:—L. tmpedicd-re to cateh by 
the feet, entangle, f ¢# in+ fcdica a chain or gin 
for the feet, a fetter, f. ped-em foot. An-feche, atter 
phonetic reduction to a-feche, was popularly aphet- 
ized in 15th c. to peche, now PEACH v.; but also, 
in same century, erroneously refashioned as ap-feche 
(after words from OF. in a-=L.ad-: see Ap- pref.1), 
which in the reformed spelling of ¢1525 was written 
appeach. Meanwhile Caxton had reintroduced e¢77- 
peche, empeche from contemporary Fr. empescher ; 
which, latinized and respelt as IMPEACH, has since 
displaced affeach, and is the extant word.] 

1. To hinder, impede, delay. (Fr. empécher.) 

¢1460 Townley Myst. 10 How long wilt thou me appech 
With thy sermonyng. /é¢d. 168 My fader lyst may none 
appeche. ; ; : 

2. To charge with crime, accuse, inform against, 
impeach (a person). 

1401 Pol, Poems U1. 46 Thou spekist proudely, apechyng 
oure prestes, 1580 Barret Ady. A 464 To appeach or bewray 
his felowes, Couscios prodere. 1593 Suaks. Rich, //, v. ir. 
79 Now by mine honor .. I will appeach the Villaine. 1650 
S. CLarke Lecd. // ist, (1654) I. 18 Other men which are ap- 
peached .. are not condemned till they are first convicted. 

b. Const., of or fo the offence, fo or w/o a judge. 

€1315 SHORENAM 38 Betere hys flor te apeched be Of more 
forzefnesse Than wreche. 1414 Brampton 7 Pent. 2s. xviii, 
3yf God..Of no synne maythe apeche. 1540 ktvor /mage 
Gout. (1556) 155 They apeached him unto the emperour. 1587 
Friemine Contn. Holinshed 111. 356/1 Who also .. appeached 
manie for stealing of horsses. 1649 Mitton £ zkon. iv. (1851) 
366 Twelve Cypher Bishops, who were immediately appeacht 
of Treason. — ; : 

3. To bring a charge against, cast imputation 
upon, asperse (honour, character, etc ). 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy mi. xxii, Shameful reporte your 
honour shall apeche. 1641 Mitton Axéinzadv, (1851) 196 
Whether this appeach not the judgement, and approbation 
of the Parliament. 1700 Drypren Pat, & Arcéte 1. 300 Nor 
dar’st thou, traitor, on the plain Appeach my honour. 

4. Yo accuse, inform against (a crime, etc.). 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy tv. xxv, My bloude your gylte 
hereafter shall apeche. 1548 Hatt Chron. 459 To appeache 
and quenche this newe spronge conspiracy. 1658 RowLanp 
WMouffels Theat. Ins. 1051 Galen..hath proved it to be 
false, and appeacheth it foralie. 

5. tntr. To give accusatory evidence; to ‘peach.’ 

1601 SHaks, A//’s Well 1. iil. 197 Disclose the state of your 
affection, for your passions Haue to the full appeach’d. 

+ Appea‘ch, sd. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.] An 
impeachment or accusation. 

1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 123 b, Appeale..commeth of the 
French word Appeller, that signifieth to accuse or to ap- 
peach: An Appeach. . 

+ Appea‘cher. Oés. [earlier afechour, a. AFr. 
enpechour, O¥r. empecheor: see prec. vb. and -ER.] 
One who impeaches ; an accuser or informer. 

1440 Proms. Parv., Apechowre, or apelowre, Affpellator, 
1548 CoverDALE Eras. Par. Rom. v.13 Vhe lawe is not 
the authour of synne, but the ..apeacher thereof. 1580 
Nortn Plutarch (1676) 286 Common appeachers and ac- 
cusers of the..chiefest Citizens. 1618 Rateicu Rem. (1644) 
116 The Angels would plead against you, and your own self 
.. be your own most sharp appeacher. 

+ Appea‘ching, 24/. sb. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-InGl] The aetion of impeaching ; accusation. 

1401 Pol, Poems 11.79 Paide tribute. . for to fleen occasioun 
of aftirward apechinge. 1656 Hosses Sx Less. Wks. 1845 
VII. 226 The appeaching of others, 

+Appea‘ching, ///.a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1NG>.] 
Accusing, fault-finding. 

1637 Gittespie Eng.-Pop. Cerem, B, Sibber to appeaching 
Hostility, then fraternall Charity. 

+ Appea‘chment. Oés. [sce prec. and -4ENT.] 
The action or instrument of accusation or impeach- 
ment ; a criminal charge. 

1450 Somner ing C, Eng. Lett. 4 He was arreyned .. upon 
the appechements and fonde gylty. 1599 Br. Hate Sav. 
Postscr., It is impossible so violent an appeachment should 
he quietly brooked. 1644 Mitton Fudgrn. Kucer (1851) 304 
Perhaps we may obtain to get our Appeachment new drawn. 


Appeal (ip7l), v. Forms: 4-6 apele, 5 apeele, 


APPEAL. 


6 apeal(e, 5-6 appel(e, 6 7 appeal(e, 6- appeal. 
Also 5-7 appell/e, 6 apell(e. fa. OF r. afele-r 
to call:—L. app-, adpelld-re to accost, address, call 
upon, also in Law ‘to appeal to, to impeach,’ a 
secondary form of adpell-cve to drive to, direct (a 
ship) towards, land upon. Cf. the history of aboard 
and accos?, both of which similarly passed from the 
sense of ‘land upon,’ to ‘make up to, address, 
speak to.” Forrefashioning of prefix, see Av- ~» ae : 
the change of -e- to -ca- was part of the spelling 
reform of 16th c.; apfell was a latinized form.] 
+1. trans. To appeal a person. Ods. or //is?. 
+1. To call (one) to answer before a tribunal ; 
in Zaw: Vo aceuse of a crime which the aecuser 
undertakes to prove. sfcc. a. To impeachiof treason, 
b. To accuse an aceomplice of treason or felony. 
c. To accuse of a heinous crime whereby the ac- 
cuscr has received personal injury or wrong, for 
which he demands reparation. (Const. of, for, the 
crime; fo the tribunal.) All Ods. exc. as //is?. 
1366 MaAunbev. xii. 139 Straungeres ., schulle thus appelen 
us & holden us for wykked Lyveres. 1440 Suirtey Dethe 
of Fames I (1818) 27, | appell you afor God..that ye bene 
the varay cause of the losse of my saule. 1464 J. Pastow in 
Lett, 486 11. 152 Vhey were apelyd of othyr se[r]teyn poyntys 
of treson. 1523 Lo. Bernenrs /roiss. 1. ccxlii. 357 Tf the 
prince were apeled to y* court of parlyament. 1548 Upaut, 
ete, Erasm, Pur. Fohn vii. 19 He did appele them of sinne- 
full transgression of the lawe. 1593 Suaxs. Ach. //, 1.1.9 
If he appeale the Duke on ancient malice. /d/d.1. i. 27 To 
appeale each other of high treason. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 
287 b, To appeale a man is as much as toaccuse him. 1643 
Prynne Power Parl.n. 38, 1... appeale yon to the Tribunall 
of that high Judge above. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Lug. 1. 
Ixvii. (1739) 171 No Man shall be appealed by a Woman for 
the death of any but her own Husband. 1756 NuGeNt 
Montesquieu (1758) If. 279 A man, who was appealed of a 
crime. 1768 [See ArrrovemrENT! 1.) 1809 Tomuixs Law 
Dict. s.v., Vf the wife kill her husband, the heir may appeal 
her of the death. 1839 Kericuttey //ist, Eng. 1. 307 They 
came before the king .. and appealcd of treason the Arch- 
bishop of York. 
2. To call one to defend himself (as by wager of 


battle) ; to challenge. arch. 

c1400 Rowland 4 Ot. 343, | appelle hym for trouthe broken. 
1470 85 (ed. 1634) Matorv Pr. Arthur (1816) 1. 322 Sir 
Blamor de Ganis..hath appealed me to fight with him. 
@1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Wés. (1711) 224 Being appealed 
to a duel, he had killed his adversary. 

+3. To invoke or claim as judge. 
Obs. rare. Sec 6. 

1382 Wyc ir Acts xxv. 12 Cesar I apele [Vulg. Casarem 
appello; other MSS. and vers. Yo Cesar) Thanne Festus .. 
answeride, Cesar thou hast apelid, To Cesar thou schalt go. 

+ 4. To invoke or call to witness. Ods. rave. Sec 8. 

1645 Lib. Conse. 19, I must appeal the consciences of those 
who now plead so much for liberty of conscience. 1649 
Mitton #eéou, 89 He hath presum'd to appeale the .. testi- 
inony of God. 

II. zzzr. Const. Zo. 

5. To call to a higher judge or tribunal for de- 
liverance from the adverse decision of a lower; to 
remove a casc formally from an inferior to a higher 
court. Also fig. asin prover bial phrase, To appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philtp sober. 

c1400 Afol, Loll. 22 He appellid stalliworpli fro be court 
of Innocent be ferpe, vn to pe barre of Crist. 1502 Ovid. 
Cryst. Men (W. de W.) Ww, iii. (1506) 169 Fron the courte of 
Iustice a man may apele and call un too the courte of mercy. 
1651 Hoenes Leziath. 1. xi. 50 They appeale from custome 
torcason. 1876 Kh. Mevtor /’rtesth, ii. 62 We appeal from 
the narrow officialism of the disciple, to the .. merciful bene- 
volence of the Master. p : 

b. with mention of one or both tribunals omitted ; 
also agains? a decision. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 100 S. Anselm berfor appeld vnto 
pe courte of Rome. 1393 Gower Conf III. 192 Alisaundre.. 
a worthy knight... Forjuged hath, and he appelleth. c1qz5 
Wrynroun Cron. vi. x. 25 Fra his Curt.. Dis Makduff ap- 
pellyd. 1538 Starkey Angland 127 Appelyng to the Court 
of the Byschope of eee: 1611 Suaks. Cyd. v. iv. 
g1 Helpe (Iupiter) or we appeale, and from thy iustice flye. 
1883 ‘TREVELYAN Sf, i Parl. 25 Aug., The Revising Bar- 
rister’s .. decisions have never been appealed against. 1883 
Times 27 Aug. 10/2 As there was doubt on the point he (the 
Judge] gave him liberty to appeal. 

c. 70 appeal lo the country (sc. from parliament): 
to dissolve parliament after vote of the Elouse of 
Commons adverse to the ministry, in order that the 
constituencies may express their mind onthe question 
in electing the members of the new house. 

6. To call upon a recognized authority to vindi- 
cate one’s right or decide in one’s favour in a 


dispute. . 

1393 Gower Conf III. 196 Unto thy dome, lorde, I appele, 
Beholde and a. my querele, 1586 Janes VI. in Enis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 224 Il. 19 Appealing to youre rypest_judge- 
ment to discerne thereupon. 1711 Appison Sect. N >. 122 
Ps Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a Dispute 
that arose between them. 1878 SeeLey Sfein III. 364 We 
find him appealed to..in the constitutional dispute which 
had begun to rage. , 

b. fig. of decision by physieal means. 

1849 Macaucay //ist, Eng. xaili, They appealed to the 
sword. ‘ 

7, To call so a witness for corroboration ; to call 


attention /o some testimony as eoulirmation. 


(So in el. L.) 


APPEAL. 


1414 Brampton 7 Pexit. Ps. xvi. 25 Forsake me no3t.. 
And syf thou do, I will apele To Me rentiniscaris, Domine! 
1593 SHaks. 2 //en. V’/, 1. 1. 190 To Heauen I doe appeale, 
How I haue loud my King, and Common-weale. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 555 ® 13, I appeal to the judicious ob- 
servers for the truth of what I assert. 1850 M*Cosu Div. 
Govt. 1. i. (1874) 8 For the proof of the existence of the con- 
science, we appeal . . to the consciousness, 

8. To call for a favour of any kind; to make 
supplication, entreaty, or earnest request, ¢o a per- 
son for a thing. 

1540 CROMWELL in Ellis Orig. Lett. u.142 II. 168, I appell 
to your Highnes for mercy. 1883 Daily News 3 Sept. 5/2 
A letter from the Lord Mayor appealing to the public for 
subscriptions. J/od, I appeal to you to let me alone. — 

9. To address oneself, specially and in expectation 
of a sympathetic response, fo some principle of con- 
duct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

1794 SULLIVAN } Yew Nat. I. 103 Imagination here needs 
not be appealed to. 1803 Sir J. Macxintosu Def Peltier 
Wks. 1846 III. 268 To what interests does it appeal? What 
passions is it torouse? 1835 NV. dszer. Rev. Oct., An author 
who treats it [the subject of Dress], appeals..to the young 
men and maidens. 1869 FREEMAN Nore. Cong. III. xiii. 296 
He appealed to their sense of feudal honour. JA/od. Pictures 
appeal to the eye, arguments to the reason. 

IT. /rans. with a thing as obj. 

10. To remove to a higher tribunal. 

148 Caxton Reyzard (Arb.) 76, I appele this mater into 
the court to fore our lord thekyng. c1sgo MaRLowE Faustus 
9 To patient judgments we appeal our plaud. 1870 LowELi 
Among my Bks. 1. (1873) 178 To appeal a case of taste to a 
court of final judicature. 

Appeal (Ap?l), 54. Forms: 3-5 apel, 4 apeel, 
4-6 apele, 5 appelle, 5-6 appel(e, 6 apell, 6-7 ap- 
peale, 7 appeill, 6- appeal. Aphet. 4-5 pele. 
[a. OF r. apel (mod. apfpel), {. apeler: see APPEAL v.] 

+1. A calling to account before a legal tribunal ; 
in Zazw: A criminal charge or accusation, made by 
one who undertook under penalty to prove it; 
spec. &. Impeachment of treason or felony. b. ‘The 
accusation of a felon, at common law, by one of 
his accomplices, which accomplice was then called 

.an approver.’ ¢. ‘An accusation by a private subject 
against anothcr for some heinous crime, demanding 
punishment on account of the particular injury 
suffered, rather than for the offence against the 
public’ (Blackstone). Formerly a regular mode 


of criminal procedure. (All Oéds. exc. A7st.) 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ B. xvu. goo pere pat partye pursueth * 

- be pele [1393 apeel, appel] is so huge, Pat be kynge may do 
no mercy. 1471 Sir J. Paston Le/¢. 676 III. 18 Iff they be 
[maryed], than the appelys wer abbatyd there by. 1528 
Perkins Profit. Bk. iii. § 202 (1642) gt The heire who is 
partie unto the death of his father shall not have an appeale 
thereof. 1593 SuHaks. Rich. //, w. 1. 79 Aumerle is guiltie 
of my true Appeale. 1691 Brounr Law Dict. s.v., Cogni- 
zance of Criminal Causes, is taken either .. upon Indictment 
or Appeal .. Accusation or Appeal is a lawful Declaration 
of another Mans crime (which, by Bracton, must be Felony 
at least) before a competent Judge, by one that sets his name 
to the Declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the 
penalty that may ensue of the contrary. 1809 Tomuins Law 
Dict. s.v., It does not appear that the appeal of treason is 
taken away by this statute (1 //ex. 4. c. 14) or any other. 
1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. u.v. 456 At the time when Black- 
stone wrote.. private subjects might prosecute others for 

heinous crimes by ‘Appeal of felony.’ 

+2. A call to any one to defend his innocence or 
honour by arms; a challenge. Ods. exc. Hist. 

¢ 1450 LoneLicu Graz/lii. 858 They..founden kyng Mara- 
hans anon In the court to-forn kyng lucye, his apel there 
forto complye. 1598 FLorio, Appellagione, zn appeale, a 
challenge. 21700 Drypen (J.), Norshall the sacred character 
of king Be urged to shield me from thy bold appeal. 

3. The transference of a case from an inferior to 
a higher court or tribunal, in the hope of reversing 
or modifying the decision of the former; ¢echz. the 
application for such transference, ov the transferred 
case. Court of Appeal: a court occupicd in re- 
hearing cases previously tried in inferior courts. 

1297 R. Giouc. 473 To the bissop fram ercedekne [h]is apel 
[he] solde make. 1393 Gower Coxf. 111. 192 Fro thy wrath 
.- To thy pite stant minappele. 156r T. N[orton] Calvin's 
fust, WW. 22 The Synodes, from whom there might be no ap- 
pelle but to a Generall Counsel, 1642 Howey for. Trav. 
(Arb.) 85 Appeales in som cases may be made to the Mufiti 
who is theirchiefest Bishop. 188 M¢Cartuy Oz Time IV. 
liv. 161 The decision was that the appeal must be dismissed. 
1883 [ReveLYAN in Zises 27 Aug. 6/3 The principles laid 
down by the Court of Appeal. 1883 [See ArPpEALABLE 1]. 

b. ¢ransf. as ‘an appeal to the country.’ 

1799 CoLeripGe Own Times I. 180 By this appeal to the 
universal suffrage, the sovereignty of the peopleis admitted. 
1844 Lp. Broucuam 77¢. Const. 1. (1862) 16 An appeal to the 
people by a dissolution is the resource of the Constitution. 

4. The call to a recognized authority for sanction, 
or decision in one’s favour, or to a witness for cor- 
roborative testimony. Cf. AprEaL v. 6, 7. 

a 1626 Lacon (J.!, The casting up of the cyes and lifting up 
of the hands, is a kind of appeal tothe Deity. 1782 Prirsttey 
Matt. & Spirit 1. xi. 132 In all metaphysical subjects, there 
is a perpetual appeal made to consciousness. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V1. vii. 144 They saw no hope but in an appeal 
toarms. 1882 Da/ly Tel. 24 June (cricket) An appeal fora 
catch at the wicket was given in favour of Giffen. 

5. A call for help of any kind, or for a favour ; 
an earnest request ; an cntreaty. 

1859 Tensyson Vivien 231 She lifted up A face of sad ap- 
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peal. 1879 J. A. H. Murray (¢c¢/e) An Appeal to the English- 
speaking and English-reading public to read books and make 
extracts for the Philological Society’s New English Dic- 
tionary. 1882 Payn /or Cash III. 4 An appeal to his nephew 
for forgiveness, 1883 7zszes 27 Aug. 5/2 Contributions re- 
ceived in answer to my last appeal. r 

G. Language specially addressed fo, or adapted to 
exert influence upon, some particular principle of 
conduct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

1833 Gen. P. THompson E-vxerc. Il. 472 Tbe appeal to 
humane and Christian feeling. 1853 Miss Mitrorp in 
L’Estrange Zz/e III. xiv. 254 Slavery .. must not be treated 
hy appeals to the passions. 1876 J. PARKER Paraci, 1. ii. 17 
To the intellectual man, the Christian appeal is this: ‘ You 
have a spiritual consciousness.’ 

+7. A summons by bell-ringing, a PEAL. Ods. 

1440 Pron. Parv., A-peele of belle ryngynge [1499 apele 
of bellis]. ’ 

Appealable (4prlab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] 

1. That can be appealed against, or carried for 
decision to a higher tribunal. 

162z HoweLt Lett. (1650) I. 86 To clip the power of the 
council of state.. by making it appealable to the council of 
Spain. 1783 W. Martyn Geog. A/ag. II. 80 The king's Re- 
vision Court to which all civil causes are appealable. 1883 
Law Times LXXYV. 181/1 On appeal, the Court had great 
doubt whether the order, being discretionary, was appealable. 

2. That can be appealed /o; responsive to appeal. 

1846 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. V. 1x. xii. § 6 No impulses but 
those of the brute (says the modern political economist) are 
appealable to in the world. 

Appealant: see APPELLANT. 

Appealer (ap7le1). [fas prec.+-ER1.] One 
who makes an appeal; an appellant; sfec. a. One 
who brings an accusation (see APPEAL 54. 1). b. 
One who carties his case to a higher court. (See 
also APPELLOR.) 

1519 Horman V’ulg. 225 Wolde to god the false apelers 
[delatores].. were openly shamed. 1649 SELDEN Laws of 
Eng. 1. \xvii. (1739) 172 If the party appealed was acquitted, 
the appealer should not only render damages, but be im- 
prisoned fora year, 1805 W. TayLor in Ann. Rev. III. 319 
If the newest authorities . .do not satisfy the appealer. 

Appealing (4p7lin), 742. sé, [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 
The action of accusing or impeaching (ods.), of 
transferring a case to a higher court, or of calling 
for aid, etc. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1440 Prontp. Parv., Apeel or apelynge. 1600 Quips wpon 
Quest. Hj b, To you I appeale: to whom in my appealing, 
I crane forgiuenes, giuing this hard dealing. 

Appealing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc2.] That 
appeals; applying to a higher tribunal ; suppliant, 
imploring. 

1598 Frorio, Affellatiuo, appealing. 1725 tr. Dzpin's 
Eccl, Hist. 17th C. 1. u. vi. 56 He ordains, that .. one of the 
three appealing Priests should be put into his Place. 1813 
Scorr Rokeby v. viii, With somewhat of appealing look. 

Appea‘lingly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.]/ In an 
appealing manner; imploringly. 

1847 Lp. Linpsay Ch~. Art I. 128 Her hands are held forth 
appealingly towards the spectator. 1883 Woorson in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 414/1, ‘I have been a good wife to 
him ..,’ she murmured, appealingly, piteously. 

Appealingness. [f. prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being appealing. 

1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. III. xxxv. 23 A certain ap- 
pealingness in her behaviour towards him. 1880 Miss LArran 
Christy Carew I. iv. 204 A gaze intense in its appealingness. 

Appear (pies), v. Forms: 3-6 apere, 4-5 
apeer(e, 6-7 apear(eé; 5 appeere, -iere, 5-6 ap- 
per(e, 6-7 appeare, 6 appear. [a. afer-, tonic 
stem (cf. pres. subj. afere,) of OF r. apar-err, -o17 :~ 
L. adp-, apparé-re to appear, f. ad to+pare-re to 
come in sight, come forth.- Subseq. with prefix 
Latinized, appere (see Ap- pref.1), and in the re- 
formed spelling of 16th c. a@fpfear (which then 
thymed with dear, fear, but now with deer, peer). 
An aphetic fear occurs in 17th ¢. poetry, and is 
now dialectal.] 

1. To come forth into view, as from a place or 
state of concealment, or from a distance ; to be- 
come visible. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 93 Quhat perell to 30w mycht ap- 
per. 1382 Wyctir Gen. i. 9 Gadrid be watris .. in to o place, 
and apere thedrie. 1473 Warkw. Chvon. 5 There apperyde 
a blasynge sterre in the weste. 1596 Spenser /. Q. V. 111.7 
So soone as morrow light Appear’d in heaven, 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. u. ii, They ‘pear and then are hid. 1667 
Marvett Cory. 71 Wks. 1872-5 II. 212 The Dutch begin to 
appear again near Gravesend. 1712 Pore AZessiah 30 Pre- 
pare the way ! aGod, a Godappears. 1855 Macautay ///s¢, 
Eng. 111. 678 The fleet .. on the twenty-first appeared before 
the harbour. ; . 4 - 

2. esp. of angels, disembodied spirits, and visions. 

ce1z5s0 Acut. Serm. in O. E, Alisc. 27 Aperede an ongel of 
heuene in here slepe. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 2280 God 
wil pus Suffer pe devel apere til us. 1382 Wyctrr Afa/¢. 
xxvii, 53 And many bodies of seintes .. apeeriden to manye. 
1714 Byrom Sfect. No. 587 #3 A Shape, like that in which 
we paint our Angels, appeared before me. 1862 Trrencu 
Miracles xxxiii, 455 Men do not see them [angels], but they 
appfeartomen. | cae 

3. To be in sight, be visible. 

©1360 Deo Gratias in £. FE, P. (1862)129 Nou appeerep. 
non of po. 1366 Maunpev. xvii. 180 This Sterre .. that wee 
clepen the Lode Sterre, ne apperethe not to hem. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy v. 1642 To all the prouyns pe toures apperit 


[f APPEAL v.+ 


APPEARABLE. 


1535 CoveRDALE 2 Esdr. xi. 13 The place therofappeared no 
more, @ 1631 Donne Poevs (1650) 2 My face in thine eye, 
thine in mine appeares. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 
II. 1. §2. 1 Nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful 
cottages, 

4. To present oneself formally before an autho- 
rity or tribunal ; to put in an appearance. eve, 
to present oneself as legal representative of an- 
other; to act as counsel. 

1330 R. Brunner Chron. 255 With right he leses his chance 
porgh faut pat not apers. ¢ 1425 WynToun Croz. 1x. Prol. 45 
«At acourt I mon appeir, Fell accusationis bare til here. 1589 
Marprel. Protest, (title-page) By open disputation to apear 
in the defence of his cause. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 427 
» 2 Many..are known to have IIl-will to him for whom I 
{Cicero]appear. 1809 Tomiins Law Dict, H vij/a Attornies 
subscribing warrants to appear, are liable to attachment, 
upon non-appearance, 1849 Macautay //ist. Exg. II. 97 
The Bishop of London was cited before the new tribunal. 
He appeared, 1883 77es 2x Aug. 10/1 Mr. appeared 
for the prosecution. Mr. —— appeared to defend. 

5. To come before the public in any character 
or capacity; to display oneself on the stage of 
action or acting. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor?ol. 1v. iii. 35 Your noble Tullus Auffidius 
will appeare well inthese Warres. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
1 P5, lappear on Sunday nights at St. James's Coffee House. 
1883 dl thenvum 15 Sept. 348/1 The Vokes family will appear 
.. at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

6. To come before the public in the character of 
an author by his works. 

1713 Guardian No. 10 Andsoam forced. .to appearin print, 
1735 Pore Epil. Sat. 1. i, Not twice a twelvemonth you 
appear in print. 1881 Green Short Hist. vii. 419 Fifty dra- 
matic poets.. appeared in the fifty years which precede the 
closing of the theatres by the Puritans. 

7. To come before the public as a book or other 
publication does ; to be published, come out. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 10 ? 3 That where the Spectator 
appears, the other publick Prints will vanish. 1782 CowreR 
Lett. 18 Nov., I little thought when I was writing the 
history of John Gilpin, that he would appear in print. 1877 
Lytrein Land, ui. i, 98 Several works on Arran .. have 
already appeared. 

8. To show itself or be plainly set forth in a 
document ; to be shown, declared ; to occur. 

1531 Pol. Rel. & L. Pocms (1866) 34 As more large ap- 
peryth in for-sayde autoryte. 1605 Campen Rew. 5 As 
appeereth in an antient Roman Provinciall. 1735 Pore Hor. 
Ep. u. ii.165 Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears. 
1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. (dia II. v. it. 373 Enough does not 
appear to condemn any individual. 

9. To be clear or evident to the understanding ; 
to be plain, manifest. 

¢1400 CHAucEeR Rom. Rose 5511 Now apperith her folye. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 12 Suche workes wol not 
be hidde, but at the last they wol appere. 1540 CoveRDALE 
Fruitf, Les. ii. Wks. 1849 I. 316 Thus appeareth the power 
of his death. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 257 Our greatness will 
appear Then most conspicuous, 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes 
ii. ror, I am next to make appear that no such alteration is 
made by the change of country. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 15 The more clearly their excellences must appear. 

b. zmpers. It is clear or evident. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, v. iv. 162 Pat it may apere bat be 
prescience is signe of pis necessite. 1428 in Heath Grocers’ 
Comp. (1869) 6 As it aperith pleynely be here aconte, as 
followyth. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch. WV’. 1v. 1. 236 It doth appeare, 
you are a worthy Iudge, 1875 Bryce Holy Ron. Emp. xii. 
186 Nor does it appear that authority was ever exercised 
by any Emperor in Spain. 

+c. To promise, be expected, be likely in due 
course (fo become something). See APPARENT 5. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cro. vi. i. 95 That Madyn fayre That 
.. apperyd till have bene Be the lawch of Norway Quene. 
1bid. 1x. xvi. 4 Robert be kelt .. apperand pan For to be a 
Lord of mycht. 

10. To be to the niind, or in one’s opinion; to 
be taken as, to seem. 

1388 Wycuir /sa. lix. 15 And the Lord si3, and it apperide 
yuel in hise izen. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. for AZ. u. iii. 30 Where 
their vn-taught loue Must needs appear offence. 1651 
Hosses Leviath, 1. xxvii. 153 They choose that which ap- 
peareth best for themselves. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
farnti. 1 Strangers do not appear struck with it. 

b. zwzpers. It seems. 

1603 SnHaks. Aleas. for JI. 11. 1. 72 Page. Hee’s the man 
should fight with him..S/ad/. It appeares so by his weapons. 
1754 Hume //ist, Eng. (1803) I. 41 Solely, as it appears, for 
what you believe to be for our advantage. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 5 Theophrastus did not, it appears, 
adopt the sublime doctrines of his master. 

11. Yo seem, as distinguished from ¢o 4¢; to be 
in outward show, or to the superficial observer. 

1559 Jyrr. Mag., R. Tresilian iv, And matters of most 
wrong, to haue appered most right. 1611 BisLe J/a?¢t. vi. 
16 That they may appeare vnto men to fast. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.u.113 His Tongue .. could make the worse appear 
The better reason. 17:2 STEELE Sfect. No. 445 ?7, lam 
afraid of making them appear considerable by taking notice 
of them, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. i. $1. 223 Raindrops which 
descend vertically appear to meet us when we move swiftly, 

+ Appear, 52. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] The 
act of appearing, appearance. 

ar610 Fretcuer Fathf, Sheph. v. 1, Dew, Which she on 
every little grass doth strew .. against the Sun’s appear. 


+ Appearable, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE. Cf. 16th c. Fr. aparadle clear.] Able 
to appear or be seen; visible. 


1651 J. F[REAKe] Agriffa's Occult, Phil. 403 The other 
Demons are neither so appearable, nor invisible. 


APPEARANCE. 


Appearance (Apierins). Forms: 4-5 apa- 
raunce, 5 apparens, 5-6 apparaunce, 5-7 -ance, 
-ence, (6 aparance); 5 apperans, 5-6 -aunce, 
-ance, (appeerance), 6-7 appearaunce, 6- -ance. 
Aphet. 5 perance. (orig. a. Ol'r. afarance, -ence 
(later apparence):—L. appdréentia, abst. n. f. ap- 
parént-em, pr. pple. of apparé-re to APPEAR, Subseq. 
assimilated to the vb. affere, APPEAR, though a/- 
parance,-ence, were still uscdc 1685. Cf. APPARENCE, 
-ENCY, -ENT.] 

1. The action of coming forward into view or 
becoming visible. 

e400 £fiph, (Turnb. 1843) 119 They all thre Thys day 
were seyn by sothfast apparence. 1583 STANYHURST “Enets 
1. (Arb.) 68 Her woonted image... mad her.. aparance. 1611 
Biste 2 Adicc. xv. 27 Through the appearance of God, they 
were greatly cheered. 1794S. Wituiams //ist, Vermont 115 
The usual times of the appearance .. and disappearance of 
these birds. 1869 Freeman .Vorw. Cong. II], xiv. 336 The 
appearance of the fleet was unlooked for. 

2. The action of appearing formally at any pro- 
ceedings; ¢sf. formal presentation of oneself in a 
court to answer (or prosecute) a suit or charge ; 
called making or putling in an appearance. 

¢1400 Beryn 2623 Wherfor wee must.. Such answers us 
purvey .. Tomorow at our apparaunce. 1494 FaBYAN Vil. 
351 To make summons, and distrayne for lacke of apper- 
aunce. 1581 Lamparpe //ren. nu, ii. (1588) 112 Although this 
recognusance doe not comprehend any time of apparence. 
1660 INcELO Bentiv, § Ur, (1682) 11. 164 The obedient Theo- 
prepians made appearance at the time appointed. 1669 
Penn No Cross, etc. Vi. § 10 The Souls of true Worshippers 
see God, make their Appearance before Him. 1809 TomLiNns 
Law Dict, H vij/1 Appearance in person and by attorney 
are very different. 1883 Spurcron in Chr, Herald 24 Oct. 
235/1 All men must put in a personal appearance at the Last 
Assize. 

+ 3. collect. A company presenting themselves ; a 

_muster, attendance, gathering, a ‘turn-out.’ Ods. 

1599 Life Sir 7, More in C. Wordsworth Ecct. Biog. (1853) 
II. 140 There was a great appearance of the clergie to have 
the oath tendered. 1660 Evetyn AZem, (1857) I. 371 An 
innumerable appearance of gallants. 1704 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmdcccexciii/2 Her Grace .. invited all the Ladies .. of 
whom there wasa very great Appearance. 1747 in Co/. Rec. 
Penn. V. 153 So thin an appearance of the Representatives. 

4. The action of coming before the world or the 
public in any character. 

1671 Mitton 7, &. u. 41 Will he now retire After appear- 
ance? 1971x Appison Sfect. No. 1 p2 The gravity of my be- 
haviour at my very first appearance inthe world. 1711 /6cd. 
No. 1332 The Lion has changed his manner of acting .. 
since his first appearance. 1794 SuLuivan View Nat. II, 
‘The first great event in history,’ says Berosus, ‘ was the ap- 

* pearance of Oannes.’ 1880 Grove Dict. A/usic 11. 263 [Men- 
delssohn’s} first appearance before an English audience. 

b. The coming out or publication of a book. 

1882 Patcrave Ess. in Spenser's Wks. 1V. 43 The appear- 
ance of his first book. ; 

5. Occurrence so as to meet the eye in a document. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. Il. App. 615 The single ap- 
pearance of the word in Domesday is the earliest instance. 

6. The action of appearing conspicuously; dis- 
play, show, parade. 

1591 Rareicn Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 15 The Spaniardes 
-. fill the world with their vaine glorious vaunts, making 
great apparance of victories. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No.4? 2, 
I gratify the vanity of all who pretend to make an Appear- 
ance. 1849 Macautay //ist, /-ng. 1. 294 Their fine horses, 
their rich housings .. made a splendid appearance. 

+7. Clear manifestation to the sight or under- 
standing ; disclosure, detection. Ods. rare. 

1587 Fremine Contn, Holinshed 111. 325/2 His secret and 
guilefull behauicur made perfect appeerance of his wicked 
intent. 1608 CHarman Byzon’s Trag.(N.) And with such 
apparence Ilave prov’d the parts of his ingratefull treasons. 
1650 Surrwoop, A plaine apparance of a crime, lagrauce 
@un cdelict, 

8. The action or state of appearing or seeming 
to be (to eyes or mind) ; semblance; looking like. 
To all appearance: so far as appears to anyonc. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Chorle & Birde (1818) 1 Emblemes .. By re- 
semblance of notable apparence With moralitees concludyng 
on prudence. 1539 Busre (‘ Great‘) 1 7/ess. v. 22 Abstayne 
from all euell appearaunce {1611 all appearance of euill]. 
1793 SMEATON /dystone L. § 253 The weather .. had re- 
mained to all appearance muchthe same. 1839 James Low/s 
A7V, 1. 182 Disdaining the slightest appearance of covet- 
ing a sceptre. 

+ 9. Scmblance of truth or certainty ; likelihood, 

probability ; vcrisimilitude. Ods. 
_ €1533 Frit Ans. Fisher (1829) 202 Neither yet can I 
imagine any way whereby they may have any appearance 
toescape. 1693 3/em. Count Teckely mu. 8 These Discourses, 
wherein was observed something of appearance, were capable 
of seducing a world of Persons. 1793 Smi:aton Ai/ystone L. 
§ 333 As near the extremity .. as they could with the appear- 
ance of safety be built. 

410. subjectively: Perception, idea, notion of what 
a thing appears to be. Ods. (Cf. ‘to my seeming.’) 

@ 1400 Cov, Alyst. 272 This that shewyth as bred to your 
apparens, Is mad the very. flesche and blod of me. 1607 
Topsett Four-f. Beasts 509 Many times they leap a great dis- 
tance and are supported without sinking to mans appearance. 

16271. D. in akewill’s A pol. (1630) 492 A place [Aorm. viii.] 
which, as to your appearance, so to me, seemes, in truth, 
“sy pressing, 

ll. The state or form in which a person or thing 
appears ; apparent form, look, aspect. 
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13385 Cuaucer Z. G. W. 1372 Ladyis of thyn statly 
aparaunce (7.7. apparaunce, -ance}. 1398 ‘Trevisa Darth. 
De P. Reur. xvii. (1495) 62 All the lynes .. make apperaunce, 
shapen as a tope. «1581 Camron //ist. /red. Vv. (1633) 13 
Pittyfull in apparance. 1607 Suaxs. Corio/. 1v. v. 66 Thou 
hast a grim apparance, and thy Face Beares a Command 
in’t. 1722 De For Plague (1754) 9 Men.. fitted out for 
travelling, as any one inight perceive by their Appearance. 
1872 Ruskin Laglé’s Nest § 148 In drawing, represent the 
appearances of things, never what you know the things to be. 

b. f/. The gencral aspect of circumstanecs or 
events ; the ‘look’ of things. 

1677 Tempe Let, Wks. 1731 I]. 430 The Appearances were 
ill; but Campaigns did not always end as they began. @ 1745 
Swrt (J.) Appearances were all so strong ‘Ihe world must 
think hin in the wrong. 1814 Soutury Roderick xiii, All 
appearances Denote alirm and vigilance. .3/od, Appeur- 
ances are all in your favour. 

12. esp. as distinguished from reality: Outward 
look or show. 

¢ 1384 Cuavcer //, of Fame 265 Allis what harme dothe 
Apparence Whan hit is falsin existence. 1413 Lvoc. Pyler. 
Sozvle iv. xxx. (1483) 80 Ther must nedes be a difference by- 
twene trouthe and apparence. 1581 Campion in Confer. 11. 
(7584) L, They were of vs in apparance, & in outward 
shewe. 1611 Dine Yoh vii. 24 ludge not according to the 
appearance. 1667 Mitton ?. £.1x. 413 The Fiend Mecr 
Serpent in appearance. 1790 Pauey //or. Paiel.t.8 Lo pre- 
serve an appearance of consistency. 1871 Biackte 4 Phases 
of Mor, i.8 But the truth behind the appearance was, etc. 

b. 7o save or keep up appearances: to maintain 
artificially the outward signs, so as to conceal the 
absence of the realities whieh they are assumed to 
represent. 

1711 STEFLE Sfect. No. 97 ? 2 It often happen‘d that a Duel 
was fought to save Appearances to the World. 176x Cuvxcn- 
wt Rosctad Poems 1763 I. 15 Appearances to save his 
only care. 1861 Sat. Rev. 9 Mar. 244/1 Sacrificing real com- 
fort to the desire of keeping up appearances. 

+13. Ilusive seeming or semblance; concr. an 
illusion. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7. 212 An apparence ymaad by som 
Magyk. — Frankt. 7. 412 Diuerse apparences swiche as 
thise subtile tregetours pleye. c1q00 beryn 2774 Perfite of 
nygramance And of the art of apparen{[c]e. 

14. conc. That which appears; an object mcet- 
ing the view ; esf. a natural occurrence presenting 
itself to observation ; a phenomenon. 

1666 Phil. Trans. 1. 378 The Flux and Reflux of the Sea 
.. Dr. Wallis his Theory touching that Apparence. 1667 
E. Kine ¢é/d. II. 426 White and clean appearances... all 
figur’d like the lesser sort of Birds Eggs. 1783 Cowrer Leté. 
73 June, lam..a great observer of natural appearances. 
1879 Locxver “lem. Astron.i. iii. 18 A careful examination 
of the stars .. reveals to us the most startling appearances. 

b. That which appears without being material ; 
a phantom or apparition, 

¢1470 Henry Iatface v. 206 Quhat perance he sawe thair. 
a15§00 Lancelot 364 So befell hyme that nycht to meit An 
aperans. 1597 Suaks. 2 ‘//en. /I’, 1. ii, 128 Whose well- 
labouring sword Had three tines slaine th’ appearance of the 
King. 1613 Purcuas /rlgr. I. v. vi. 406 Other things are 
shadowes and apparances. 1722 De For Plague 26 This ap- 
pearance passed for as real a thing as the blazing star itself. 
1831 Cartyin Sart. Kes. 1. viii, What is this 4/e? A voice, 
a Motion, an Appearance. 

Appeare, var. Appar v. Obs., to impair. 

+Appearency. Oés. [var. ApPARENCY, refash- 
ioned like APPEARANCE.] Appearance, phenomenon. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. £f. 346 Any other Meteor or 
celestiall appearency. 

Appearer (apivro1). [f Appear v.+-Er1.] 

1. One who or that which appears. 

1608 Suaks. cr. V. iil. 18 This is your wife. Yer. Reverend 
appearer, no. 1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xxi. 8 2 
Owles and Ravens are ominous appearers. 1880 BrowNinG 
Pietro of Abano 6 The promptest of appearers. 

2. spec. One who formally appears (in court, ete.). 

1863 7roues 21 Apr. 11/1 The other beforenamed appearers 
dosolemnly and sincerely declare that, etc. 1880 Laze Ref., 
A fpeal Cases V. 129 Firstly, These appearers declared to 
give and bequeath, etc. 

Appearing (pterin), v4/. 5d. [f. Avrgar v. + 
-Incl.] The action of coming in sight, appear- 
ance ; the aetion of formally coming before a tri- 
bunal, ete. ; an appearance. 

¢1375 Wycuir Serm. xivii. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 134 Pe fourth 
apperynge was maad to two disciplis. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 
i. Nill, (1554) 51 b, Dido tooke of Juno this oracle Other by 
apparing, or by aduision. 1526 Tinp.te 77¢. ii. 13 Lokinge 
for that. .glorious apperenge of the myghty god. 1656 47/i/, 
Beanty (1662) 200 Spots and appearings of leprosie. 1668 
Pepys Diary 24 Mar., Coinesto me Mr. Shish, to desire my 
appearing for hin. 1810 Bentnam Packing (1821) 36 The 
12 whose names stand first upon the appearing list will con- 
stitute the serving list. 

Appearing, ///. a. [f. Arrear v.+-1NG1.] 

1. Coming into sight, coming forth, 

1597 Suaks. 2 //cx. / I}, 1. iii. 39 As in an early Spring We 
see th’ appearing buds. 

+2. a. Meeting the view, showing itself, visible. 
b. Specially apparent, conspicuous. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. go Sen ye knau the apering dangeir 
of 30ur natifcuntre. 1598 FLorio, Larua..a hobgoblin, 
a walking or appearing spirit. 1640 FuLLER Yoseph's Coat 
vi, (1867) 160 He was not soeminent, and appearing in picty. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 78 There is no appearing Impel- 
lent but the external Air. 

+ 3. Evident to the mind, manifest. Ods. 

1566 Knox //ist, Ref Wks. 1846 1. 457 It was verray ap- 
peiring, that .. thair wes sometreassoun. 1736 Butter Anat. 
MU. vi. 321 Many appearing coinpletions of prophecy. 
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+4. Seeming, apparent. Ods. 

1656 Tar. Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 69 A young Stoick, 
of appearing civil behaviour, 1667 Mitton /’. L. 1x. 354 
By some fair appearing good surprized, 1754 [lume //:s¢. 
Eng. 1. xiv. 343 The appearing union of all parties. 

+ Appea'ringly, adv. Obs. or dial. [f. prec. 
+-L¥4,} Apparently, seemingly. 

1554 Knox Godly Letter Bij, The uprore .. in which, ap- 
pearinglye, he coulde not hauc escaped the death. 1656 R. 
Romwnson Christ all 177 The ba achcs and the vine are not 
united appearingly, but truly. [Still used tn Scotland. ] 

Appeasable (aprvib’'l), a. [a. Or. apaisable, 
f. apaiser: sce APPEASE and -AnLK.] Capable of 


being appeascd or pacified ; placable. 

1549 UpALL, etc. Lrasm. Par, feb, iv. 16 Let vs goe ynto 
hys seate, not hys terrible, but appesable scate, 1664 H. 
More Jdys¢, /ntg. xii. 40 Considering how perfectly appeas- 
able and propitious .. God is through the only name and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. 1855 StxcLeton birgi/ II. 215 
Where, unctuous and appeaseable, The altar of Diana stands. 

Appeasableness. 7are~’. [f. pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being appeasable ; ‘reconcilcable- 
ness.” J, 1731 in Daitey. 

Appeasably (4przabli), adv. rare—°. [f. as 
prec. + -L¥2.] In an appeasable manner; placably. 

Appease (4p7'z), v. Forms: 4-5 apese, -ayse, 
5 -nise, -eise, -ees(e, 5-6 -ease, (6 apeace); 5 6 
appese, 5-7 -aise, 6 -ayse, -ayze, 5— appease. 
See aphet. Prasr. fa. Olfr. afese-7, afatsie-r, 
apetsie-r (mod. afaiser) to bring to peace, f. a to 
+ pais, pets, pes (mod. farx):—L. pac-em peace. 
A paisier was thus a later formation from the saine 
elements as afater:—L. adpacare (sec APAY), with 
a more literal sense. Already in 14th c. aphetized 
as fese. In 15th c. refashioned as af/-, and in 
spelling reform of 16th c. written appease. A form 
APEACE, assimilated to feace, occurs in 16th c.] 

l. a. To bring to peace, pacify, quiet, or settle 
(strife or disorder). 

1330 R. Brunner Chron. 245 Sir Idward gos to Gascoyn 
forto apese. 1400 Lp. Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. ui. 1. 3 To 
apees the misgouernance and the riote. 1§25 Ip. DERNERS, 
Frotss. 11. \x1. 207 Prayng hym to apease the matter with 
y’ kynge of Aragon. 1605 Bacon Adz. Leari. 1, vil. § 26 
[Julius Ca:sar] could with one word appease a mutiny in his 
army. 1722 Dr For Afem. Cavaliers (2840) 16 (She) appeased 
this tumult .. by her prudence. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
154 To appease their continual feuds. : 

b. To bring to peace, calm, or quiet (persons at 
strife or in disorder). Also fig. Ods. exc. as in 4b. 

1380 Sir Ferumd, 3212 Betwene hem wente kyng Sorty- 
bron‘ & a-paysede hem. 1491 Caxtox Milas Patr, (W. de 
W.)1. vii. 11 b/2 Moued by charyte .. tacorde & appese them 
togider. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xix. 35 When the Scribe 
had appeased the multitudes. 1603 Knoutes //ist. Turks 
(1638) 53 Busied in appeasing.. the disordred city. 1774 
J. Bryant A/ythol, 11. 317 To appease the troubled ocean. 

2. a. To paeify, assuage, or allay (anger or dis- 
pleasure). Also fig. 

€1374 Cnaucer Boeth. w. vii. 148 Hercules .. apaised[e] 
wip bat deep be wrabbe ofeuander. a 1450 Ant. de fa Tour 
13 Forto apese the wrathe of God .. thei fasted. 1534 Lv. 
Bernurs Gotd. Bk. MM, Aurel. Vf viij, The iuste goddis neuer 
appease theyr yresagaynst yniuste men. 1697 Drvpex /irg. 
Past. 1x. 9 These two kids t’appease his angry mood, | bear. 
1750 Jouxson Kamél, No.79 2 5 lo appease eninity by blan- 
dishments and bribes. 1846 Rusnin Mod. Paint. IV. v.vi. 
§ 9 By the mists .. his [the sun’s] implacable light is divided, 
and its separated fierceness appeased into the soft blue. 

b. To pacify or propitiate (him who is angry). 

1374 Cuaucer 7roy/us ui. 22 Ve fers Mars apesyn of his 
yre. 1450 Berlin xxvi. 501 Thus apeesed the Queen Sir 
Gawein. 1579 Tomson Calirin’s Serm. Tim. 187/2 Christe 
.. hath once appeased God his father toward vs. 1667 
Mitton /. L. v. 846 Hasten to appease The incensed Father, 
and the incensed Son. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. Hori xlix, This 
well-timed compliment instantly appeased the angry fairy. 
1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. V1. 244 The king was silenced, 
but not appeased. 

3. To assuage, soothe, allay, or relieve: 
cal pain (oés.) or mental suflering. 

1374 Cnaucer Compl. Mars. 10 Apeseth [z. ” appeseth, 
sease, -ecsipe, -esith, apaysith] sumwhat of your sorowes 
smart. ¢1420 Pattad. on ius. Ww. 448 Inthe wynter season 
Covert of stre thaire coldes must appeson. 1543 TRANERON 
ligo's Chirurg. 1. iv. 19 To appayse the payne of all apos- 
temes. 1706 Appison Rosamond wm. iii, Fain would my 
tongue his griefs appease. 1828 FIAwtHoRNE Fanshawe Vv. 
oon 78, | pray you to appease your anxiety. 

+ b. the sufferer or part affected. Oéds. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer 7roylus tu. 887 Berith hym this blew ring, 
For ther is nothing might... better his hert apese. 1413 
Lype. Pyler. Sowle ww. 1. (1483) 58 Solace .. wherwith to ap- 
pesen his herte. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. Pref. 11 The 
sicke [shall be] appaysed of griefe. 

4. To pacify, by satisfying demands (dt. or_fiy.): 
a. complaints (04s.), cravings, appetites, prejudices. 

1548 CoverpDate /rasm. Lax, 1 Cor. xi, 25 Vo apease 
mennes bodyly thruste. 1596 Srexser F. Q. 6. iii. 29 Now 
then your plaint appease. 1783 Jounson / eff. 329 II. 330 
To have no assistance .. in resolving doubts, in appeasing 
scruples. 1863 Burtox Bé. //unter 42 The savage who 
secks but to appease the hunger of the moment. 

b. the person who makes the demand or has the 
appetite. Const. wth. 

1861 T. N[ortox] Cafzin's Jns/. Pref., Ir hymselfe was ap- 
peased with a cardinalls hatte. 1728 Niwrys Chromed. 
Amended ii. 223 Bacchus appeased him [Vulcan] with wine, 
1833 Hr. Mvrtineau Berkeley t. iii. 69 What did you do to 
appease these insolent fellows? 
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+ 5. ref. in prec. senses. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer .Wedié. » 895 Whan he is debonaire and 
meeke, and appesith [apeiseth, -aiseth} him lightly. 1485 
Caxton Paris & V. 47 She appeased hyr self. 1523 Lp. 
Berners /roiss, 1. vil. 6 Fayre suster appease your selfe. 

+ 6. zutr. in prec. senses. Ods, 

c 1440 Partonope 3986 Hys hert somwat ganne apese. ¢1500 
Colyn Blowbol’s Test.in Halliw. Vug. P. 2Whan hisangwyssh 
somwhat gan apese. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xcii. 114 
The thirde day .. the see apeased. 1561 T. N[orton] Cad- 
vin’s Inst, 1. 18 After the crueltie appeased. 

+ Appease, 5b. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An 
appeasing, allaying; appeasement. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl, 2342 Tho thai were al at aise Ich 
went tohis in apaise. 1667 WATERHOUSE Fire Lond. 59 The 
engines of raising water [were] so destroyed, that there was 
no suitable appease to it. 

Appeased (Api:zd), f//. a. [f. APPEASE v.+ 
-ED.] Pacified, quieted, satisfied. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 414/1 They fele 
theyr passions appeased. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art, vii. 185 
Lead the appeased river by alternate azure promontories. 

Appeaseless (4pzzlés), a. rare—'. [f. Av- 
PEASE +-LESS. Cf. ceaseless.) Not able to be ap- 
peased ; implacable, insatiable. 

1864 Jorn. Star 16 Apr., The appeaseless maw of the 
furnace. 

Appeasement (4p7‘zmént). For forms see 
APPEASE vw. [a. OF r. apaisement, apeisement, n. of 
action f. afazsier ; see APPEASE and -MENT.] 

1. The action or process of appeasing; pacifi- 
cation, satisfaction. 

1430 /ustruct. Ambass. in Rymer'’s Fadera (1710) X. 725 
To peine hem to th’ Appesement of these Werres. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. xv. (1599) 690 For appeasement of their 
ancient controuersies, 1678 Cupwortn /xZell. Syst. 223 They 
might possibly sacrifice thereunto .. forits Appeasement and 
Mitigation, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Jetaph. xlii. (1870) 11. 
433 It is.. altogether different to feel hunger and thirst, as 
states of pain, and to desire or will their appeasement. 

+ 2. The instrumentality or means of appeasing ; 


propitiation. Ods. 

1561 T. N(orton] Calvin's Just. m1. 245 Jesus Christ y¢ 
righteous isthe appeasement for oursinnes. 1678CupworRTH 
Intell. Syst. 295 To have found out Expiations for wicked 
Actions .. and Appeasments of the Divine Displeasure. _ 

3. The result of appeasing; the state of being 
appeased ; pacification, satisfaction. 

1586 WesBeE Exg, Poetrie(Arb.)39 The Comedies .. alwayes 
ended to the ioy and appeasement of all parties. a 1627 
Haywarp £dw. V1, 54 They were reduced to some good 
appeasement. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Atonent. iii. (1852) 79 
He has no pleasure in witnessing suffering .. he cannot de- 
rive the least appeasement from it. : 

Appeaser (4p7‘zo1). Also 6-oure. [a. AFr. 
apatsour (mod.Fr, apfatseur): see APPEASE v. and 
-ER.] One who, or that which, appeases ; a paci- 
fier or satisfier. 

1533 More 4 fol. xii. Wks. 1557, 871/1 Thys appeasoure .. 
dothe in all these thynges the contrarye. 1611 Cotcr., Pro- 

pitiateur..areconciler, pacifier, appeaser. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
3 Sept. 522/3 Cold tea is certainly a thirst appeaser. 

Appeasing (Ap7zin), vd/. 5d. [f. APPEASE v. + 
-ING1.) (Now mostly gerundial. ) 

1. The action of pacifying orcalming; pacification. 

1525-30 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 1557, 87/1 Thappeas- 
yng of his minde that is so stricken. 1660 //ist. Judep. 
iv. 55 For the only appeasing whereof, most of the courty 
forces .. did speedily march, : F 

+2. The means of bringing peace or pacification. 

1561 T. N(orton] Ca/vin's Just. 11. 169 He first loued vs, 
and sent hys sonne to be the appeasing for oursinnes. 1624 
Beve tt Le¢s. vii. 113 The same..words may be a thanks- 
giuing for one, andan appeasing of God’s wrath for another. 
_Appea‘sing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?] 
That appeases ; pacifying, quieting, calming. 

41650 CrasHaw Sacr. Poems (1858) 148 Theairy shopofsoul- 
appeasing sound. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Appeasing 
Remedies .. are those which assuage the pain in a disease. 

Appea‘singly, adv. rare—", [f. prec. + -LY.] 
In an appeasing or pacifying manner ; soothingly. 

1859 Geo. Merepity &. Feverel 11, vill. 144 ‘Wall!’ said 
the farmer appeasingly, ‘ we all do at your age.’ 

+ Appea'sive, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. APPEASE v. 
+-IVE: cf. amusive.] ‘Tending to appease, paci- 
ficatory, propitiative. 

1610 HeaLry Si. A ug., City ofGod(1620)125 Their appeasiue 
and sacrificial banquets, in the temples. 1611 Cotar., A/itz- 
gatif, Mitigatiue, lenitiue, appeasiue. (In mod. Dicts.) 

+ Appei'rant, ///. a. Sc. Obs. [old north. pr. 
pple. apferand, modified after apparant, -ent.] 

(See quot. under APPARENT. J 2 

Appellancy (Ape linsi), ?Ods.—°, [f. next: sce 
-ncy.}] ‘Appeal; capability of appeal.’ Todd 1818. 

Appellant (4pelaint), ¢. and sd. Also 6-7 
appealant. [a. Fr. appellant, pr. pple. (also used 
subst.) of appeller: sce APPEAL v. and -ANT, Occas, 
conformed to affeal vb. in 16-17th c.] 

A. adj. : 

1. Zaw and gen. Appealing: a. accusing, chal- 
lenging ; b. appealing to a higher tribunal against 
an unsatisfactory decision; ¢. asking or crying for 
assistance. 

(In Lords Appellants, orig. adj., but soon treated as sd. ¢ 
cf. Accountant.) See B 1. : 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //,1. i. 34 Free from other misbegotten 
hate, Come I appealant to this Princely presence. 1700 
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R. Brapy Cozt. Hist. Eng. Rich. 11, Index C, Appellant 
Lords in Richard Il’s Reign. 1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 
11z Power to the House of Lords.. to decree payment .. 
by any of the parties appellant. 1871 J. Macpurr Jem. 
Patmos xi. 143 An appellant voice represented as rising loud 
before Him who sitteth on the throne, 

2. Law. As regards appeals ; appellate. 

1818 Hatta JWid. Ages (1841) I. v. 458 Their jurisdiction 
in private causes was merely appellant. 1827 — Cozs#. Hist, 
(1876) II. 200 The presbyterian tribunals were made subject 
to the appellant control of parliament. 

‘Base, 

1, One who ‘appeals’ another of treason or 
felony: see APPEAL v. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1387-8 Rot. Parl. UL. 236 (xi. Rich. II.) Les ditz Duc & 
Countes Appellantz.] 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. i. 105 Lords 
Appealants, your differences shal all rest ynder gage. 1628 
Coxe Ox Litt. 287 b, Wrongs done to the Appellants them- 
selves, as Robbery, Rape. 1691 Brount Law Dict., Appel- 
lant, Is he who hath committed some Felony ..and now 
Appeals, that is, Accuses others who were complices. 1700 
R. Brapy Cont, Hist. Eng. Rich. 11, 371 C, The protesta- 
tion of the Five Lords Appellants. 1809 Tomuns Laz 
Dict. Hib, lf the appellant [in an Appeal of Death] does 
not prosecute his appeal, or if he release to the appellant, the 
appellee may be indicted. 1840 Blackw, Mag. XLVII.279 
A person was charged with having poisoned a man; the ac- 
cuser, called the appellant, etc. 1875 GairpnerR //o. York §& 
Lanc.it.§ 7 pt Three of the five ‘lords appellants’ of 1387. 

‘tb. Hence, One who challenges another to single 
combat (orzg. to prove upon his body the treason 
or felony of which he ‘appealed’ him). Ods. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vu. (1520) 143/2 A great batayll 
.. bytwene two squyers .. Gloucestre that was the appellaunt 
and Arthur the defendaunt. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 11. iti. 
49 Ready are the Appellant and Defendant .. to enter the 
lists, 1671 Mitton Sasson 1220 Answer thy appellant .. 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. 

2. One who appeals to a higher court against 
the decision of a lower one; also, ge. One who 
appeals fer vindication or corroboration. 

1611 Cotcr., Bailler griefs en pla*derie, an Appealant to 
alledge the wrongs .. done vnto him by the sentence from 
which he hath appealed. 
the Appeal nothing can be attempted in Prejudice of the 
Appellant. 1826 SoutHey Vind. Eccl. Ang. 523 You called 
for such proofs. ..1 am not the appellant in this controversy. 
1846 Lp. CamrBett Chancellors (1856) V. 490 To retain him 
as junior to prepare the appellant’s case. 

b. Ch. Zest. in pl. The Jansenists and others who 
appealed to a general council against the ‘Uni- 
genitus’ bull issued by Pope Clement XI. against 
Quesnel’s French translation of the New Testament. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. 

3. ger. One who appeals, who makes a request, 
entreaty, or specially pointed address. 

1704 Swirrt 7, 7xé Ded., An humble and an earnest ap- 
pellant for the laurel. 1853 C. Bronté Villette vitt. (1876) 
67, I have seen her feelings appealed to, and I have smiled in 
half-pity, half-scorn at the appellants. 

Appellate (4pe'lét), f//. a. and sé. [ad. L. af- 
pellat-us, pa. pple. of appellare : see APPEAL v.] 

A. adj. +1. Appealed against. Ods. rare. 

1726 Ayurre Parerg. (J.) The party appellate, or person 
against whom the appeal is lodged. 

2. Appealed to; taking cognizance of appeals. 

1768 BLacKsTONE Comm. 1. 105 The earls of Derby, as lords 
of Man .. exercising an appellate jurisdiction. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 288 The judges, neither the original nor the ap- 
pellate, are of his nomination. 1862S. Lucas Secué/aria 16 
Provision against error or injustice .. in the long series of 
appellate tribunals. 

+ B. 5d. One who is appealed against. Ods. rare. 

1726 AyLirFE Parverg. 78 A wholesome Doctrine in Favour 
of Appellates, against rash Appellants. 


Appellate (z'péle't), v. rare. [f. L. appellat- 
ppl. stem of appella-re to call: see APPEALv.] To 


call, to designate. 

1765 Tucker Lt, Nat. 1. 475 The vast Pacific Ocean, com- 
monly ..appellated (as the saying is) and annominated, the 
South-sea. 1834-43 Sourney Doctor cxxxvi. (1849) I. 339 
What some of our own writers .. appellate an entire horse. 

Appellation (xpélé'fan). [a. Fr. appellation 
(13th c.), ad. L. appellation-em, n. of action f, ap- 

pellare: see APPEAL v. and -TION.] 

I. Appealing, appeal. [from OFr. afeler.] Ods. 

+1. The action of appealing to a higher court or 

authority against the decision of an inferior one; 
the appeal so made ;= APPEAL 56. 3. Obs. 

1494 F'asyan vii. 479 In iugement vpon the appellacions be- 
fore made bythe erle of Armenak,. agayne prynce Edwarde. 
1538 STARKEY “gland 125 Another grete mysordur, in ap- 
pellatyon of such as becallyd spiritual causys. 1547 /omilies 
1. ix. (1859) 92 The condemnation both of body and soul, 
without either appellation or hope of redemption. 1609 
Skene Reg. May. 65 In Ecclesiasticall causes appellation is 
admitted within fourtiedayes, 1669 Honyman Surv. Naphtalt 
II. 105 Pauls appellation to Czsar, Acts xxv. 11. 1679 Fit- 
MER /recholder 66 There might be Appellation nade to the 
Kings Person. ; ; 

+ b. Ground of appeal, title, claim. Ods. rare. 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg.(Arb.) 26 He could not find out 
any appellation to assume the Crown in his own Person. 

+2. gen. The action or process of appealing or 
calling on; entreaty, or earnest address. Ods. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 18 No god there was 
but him they had in appellation. 1589 //ay any Work 43 
His appellation to the obedient cleargie. 1671 /rue Non- 
Conf. 399 Master Knox his reasoning ..in hts appellation 
and admonition to the commonalty. 


1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 72 Pending 


APPELLEE. 


IT. Calling, designation. [from later Fr. apfeler, 
or L. appellare.] 


3. The action of calling by a name; nomenclature, 

1581 Campion in Cov/er. 11, (1584) U iiij, Euery piece of 
bread is called bread .. because it was bread by appellation. 
1630 Prynne Axti-Armin. 126 If it be grace in truth, as well 
as In appellation, 1742 Hume Ess. (1817) 1. 36 The govern- 
ment, which in common appellation receives the appellation 
of free. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. ii. 27 They must be care- 
fully distinguished in appellation. 

4. A designation, name, or title given: a. to a 
particular person or thing. 

1447 Bokennam Lyuys of Seyntys 44 Anne is as myche to 
seyn as grace And worthyly thys appellacyoun To hyr per- 
tenyth. 1610 //¢s¢r2om.1.136 Seri. Your appellations? Post, 
Your names he meanes. The man’slearn’d. «@ 1674 CLAREN- 
pon ffist, Reb. 1.1.15 Stenny, an appellation he allways 
used of and towards the Duke. 1774 PrirstLey Observ. Air 
178 By the common appellation of phlogisticated air. 1833-48 
H. Coteripce North. Worth. (1852) 1.69 Which entitles him 
to the appellation of a prose Juvenal. 

b. toaclass: A descriptive or connotative name. 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 665 Manes the Hereticke, 
whereof the Maniches haue their appellation. 165: Horses 
Govt. § Soc. vit. § 3. 112 If he .. Rule well... they afford him 
the appellation of a King; if not, they count hima Tyrant. 
1709 Swirt 7. Tub iii. 50 These men seem .. to have under- 
stood the appellation of critic in a liberal sense. 1841 Borrow 
Zincalt ¥, vi. § 1. 102 If not sorcerers, they have always done 
their best to merit that appellation. 


Appellational (xpél2ifonal), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+-AL1.] Of or pertaining to appellations. 
1882 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 213 ‘Those appellational oddities. 


Appellative (ape lativ), a. and sé. [ad. L. af- 
pellativus, f. appellat-: see APPFAL v. and -1VE.] 
A. adj. Having the characteristic of naming. 

1. Designating a class; common as opposed to 


proper. 

1520 Wuittinton Vilg. (1527) 4b, If they be nownes ap- 
pellatyue. x590 SwinsurNn Vestaments 179 b, By names 
appellatiue .. (ondesicca euerie name, which is common or 
maie comprehend diuers persons. 1755 JoHNSON Pref, Dict. 
Wks. IX. 203 As my design was a dictionary, common or 
appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to 
proper names. 1882 J, Robertson tr. Aliller’s Heb. Synt. 48 
Words that have almost or entirely lost their appellative 
meaning, as ¢ehont, ‘abyss,’ ‘the deep.’ 

+2. Of the nature of an appellation, or descrip- 
tive name given to a thing or person. Odés. 

1607 TorseLt four-f. Beasts 111 Many particular Dogs, 
and their names appellative..as Scylax, Speude, Alke, 
Rome. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 1. iil. 191 All Knights and 
doughty men gave to themselves some name appellative. 

3. Of or pertaining to the giving of names. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. iii. 64 The appellative faculty in 
the savage and in the infant. 

B. sé. 
1. A ‘common’ noun or name applicable to any 


one member of a whole class. 

1s9t Percivact Sf. Dict., Of the Substantiues some be 
proper, as Vasco, Alonso. Some common, called also ap- 
pellatiues, as Arbol, a tree. 1612 Brinsty Lud, Lit. 
76 Your rules of Appellatiues, or Common Nownes. 1747 
Jounson Plax Dict. Wks. 1787 IX. 171 Appellatives, or the 
names of species. 1854 De Quincey in Page Z¢/e II. xviii. 
86 Appellatives, words not expressing an individual but a 
class or species. 

2. That which a thing or person is ‘called’; an 


appellation, designation, or descriptive name. 

1632 SANDERSON 12 Seri. 140 The Philistims called their 
Kings by a peculiar appellatiue. @1733 Nortu Léves III. 
112 Whig and Tory..were the appellatives; but the my- 
thology was seditious and loyal. 1814 Scott Waz. III. iv. 
52 Wily Will justified his appellative. 1869 GLADSTONE Fx, 
Mundt ii, 31 The several appellatives by which Homer de- 
scribes the army engaged in the siege of Troy. 


Appe'llatived, //.c. var. [f. prec.sb.+-ED2.] 
Having an appellative. 

1828 Lytron Disowued 1. xi. 66 Mr. De Warens, the nobly 
appellatived foot-boy, was laying the breakfast cloth. 

Appe'llatively, adv. [f. prec. adj +-Ly2.] 
In an appellative manner ; as a common noun. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I.1. vi. 29 In the Zand of Nod, which 
some take to be appellatively spoken, as if his misery had 
given name of M/ovinguntothe place. 1662 FuLLER Worthies 
n. 18 The Fallacy lieth in the Homonymy of Ware, here not 
taken for that Town so named, but appellatively for all 
vendible Commodities. 18753 WxHitney Life Lang. x. 205 
Whether the quality-denoting word shall be used attribu- 
tively or appellatively. 

Appellativeness. varc—’. [f. as prec.+ 
-NEsSs.] The quality of being appellative. 

1662 Futter Worthies 1. 70 [To} reduce the proper names 
in the Genealogies to such an Appellativeness as should 
compose a continued sense. 


+ Appe'llatory, ¢. and sd. Obs. [ad. L. appel- 
latori-us, £. appellatér-, n. of agent f. appellare: 
see APPEAL and -orY.]} 

A. adj. Pertaining to an appellant or an appeal. 

1553-87 Foxe A.6- M., Edw.V/, 1207(R. He requireth that 
letters dimissories or appellatories might be given him, 1726 
Ay.irre Parerg. (L.\ An appellatory libel ought to contain 
the name of the party appellant. 

B. sé. [sc. letter.] zare. 

1747 Carte /fist. Eng. 1. 607 The legates. . gave them ap- 
pellatories. 

Appellee (xpéli, apel”). Law. Also 7 ap- 
pealee. [a. Fr. apfeldé, pa. pple. of appeler to AP- 
PEAL; see -EE.] One who is appealed against. 


APPELLING. : 


1. One who is accused of crime, informed against, 
or challenged to prove his innocence. 

[1387-8 Rot, Parl, 111. 229 (xi. Rich. [1) Qe touz les ditz 
Appellez seroient a dit Parliament, a respondre sur I’ Appell. ] 
1631 Dial. Laws Eng. tw xviii. (1638) 152 ‘hough the ap- 
pellee were never so great an offender. 1679 7rta/ of Lane- 
horn 27 \f the Approver be pardoned, by the Law the Ap- 
pellee ought to be discharged. 1768 Biackstone Costu. 1V. 
311 If the appellee be acquitted, he cannot be afterwards in- 
dicted for the same offence. 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, 
& Eng. 1. 240 The appellor and appellee dismounted, wield- 
ing club and staff. ; ‘ ; 

+2. The defendant in a case carried to a higher 
court; now called the resfondent. Obs. 

1611 Coter.s.v. Anticipé appel, A speciall Commission, 
procured by th’ Appealee. 

+ Appe'lling, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. vb. *affell 
(ad. L. appell-cre, f. ap- = ad- to + pellére to drive) 
+-ING2.] Driving, pushing, or forcing onwards. 

1666 G. Harvey Bord, Angl. x. 116 A glowing heat ..ex- 
cited through the appelling purulent corrosive steams. 2603 
Phil, Trans. XV 11. 662 Stick there till other appelling Sub- 
stances give them a farther Comminution. 

Appellor (Apel71, x:pelg1’. Law. Also 5-7 
-our(e; aphet. pelour. [a. AFr. afelour :—OFr. 
apeleor :—L. apfellator-em, n. of agent f. afpella-re: 
see APPEAL and -or.] One who accuses of crime, 
demands proof of innocence by wager of battle, or 
informs against an accomplice. (See also AP- 
PEALER, APPELLANT.) 

¢1400 //arl, MS. Rolls Ser. VII. 519 Gunnildas nory karf 
the fals pelours hamme. 1440 Promp. Parv., Apechowre or 
apelowre, Apfellator. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 199 
That thieves or appellors may confess their offences unto 

riests. 1768 BLacKsTone Comm, iv. xxiii, If the appellee 

acquitted, the appellor .. shall suffer one year’s imprison- 
ment, 1809 Tomiins Law Dict, Hib. 1851 [see APPELLEE}. 

Appely, -ily, obs. forms of Harry. 

Appenage, obs. form of APANAGE. 

+ Appe'nd, v.! Ols. Also 4 apend, apent, 5 
appent. Aphetic4-s5 pend, pent. [a. OF r. afendre 
(3rd sing. 2/ apent, whence ME, variant afer), to 
depend on, belong to, pertain:—L. affendére (in cl. 
L. only trans.) for appendére, f.ap-=ad- to + pendére 
to hang (intr.). Obsolete before 1500, and not 
connected (in Eng.) with APPEND v.2]  zxfr. To 
belong 4o as a possession, natural accompaniment, 
or right; to pertain; to relate, to refer; to be 
suited or proper Zo. Ods. 

¢1325 £. FE. Alt. P. B. 1270 Alle be apparement pat pented 
to be kyrke. ¢ 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut, 623 Quy be pentangel 
apende3 to pat prynce noble. 1386 CHaucer Pers. 7. P 970 
Holy orisoun..appendith specially to penitence. «a 1400 
Chester Pl. (1847) 13x Oure Lorde will us lere whereto it 
{the star in the East] will apente. /é/d. 189 Yf you wiste 
wherto it would apente. c1q00 Towneley Mys?. 239 Vhat 
{harnes] appentys unto me. 1470 Harpinc Chron. xxvii, 
His wife..With all aray that to the werre apent [zv. 7. her 
wer apenth /é¢d. lvii, All bokes or ornamentes, Bellys, 
relyquys, that to [the churche] appendes. 

Append (Ape'nd), v.2 [a. (perh. through mod. 
Fr. afpend-re) L. apfend-cre to hang to. In form 
the same word as prec., re-adopted from L. or Fr. 
in the transitive sense of affendére, after the prec. 
vb. had been long obsolete.] 

1. To hang on, to attach as a pendant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iu. v, If amulets do work 
by emanations from their bodies upon those parts wherunto 
they are appended. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. u. iii, A Con- 
quering Hero, to whom Fate has malignantly appended a 
tin-kettle of Ambition. 

2. To attach, join on, annex, as an accessory 
either material or attributive. 

1779-8: Jonxson ZL. P., Shenstone Wks. 1V. 214 Hales- 
Owen .. in the division of the kingdom, was appended .. to 
adistantcounty. 1835 J. Harris G¢. Teacher (1837) 382 One 
thing to which everything else desirable is appended. 1863 
Kenace Resid. Georgia 34 The purposes for which hands and 
arms were appended to our bodies. 

3. To add in writing by way of supplement or 
appendix. 

1843 Mitt Logic 1. iii. § 8 Some additional remarks .. are 
appended. 1879 Farrar Pau/ I. Pref.g To append notes 
to the more difficult expressions, 

Appendage (Apendédz). [f. prec.+-ace: cf. 
equipage; also afanage (in 17th c. afpennage), hy 
which the sense was perhaps influenced.] That 
which is attached as if by bcing hung on; a sub- 
sidiary external adjunct, addition, or accompani- 
ment, which does not form an essential part of 
that to which it is added, but is usually natural 
or appropriate to it. (Cf. Aprenntx.) 


L. of things material. a. generally. 

1713 DerHam (Piys. Theol. tv. xii. 214 Clothing, another 
necessary Appendage of Life. 1790 Beatson Naz, & ALi. 
Alem. 11. 30 An army, with all its necessary appendages, 
1854 Brewster More IWorkdls iv. 76 The planet Saturn, ¢n- 
compassed with the extraordinary appendage of a ring. 

esp. b. An addition to territory or property. Cf. 
APANAGE 3, APPENDANT B. 1. 

1667 E. CHAMBERLaYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 1.1. iti. (1743) 15 Two 
of their [the Cinque-Ports’] appendages, Winchelsea and 
Rye, are in Sussex, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 783 The 
other islands .. should be regarded as appendages to Curas- 
sou, 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. i. § 1. 7 Dwelling-houses and 
their appendages, 

Vou. I. 
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+e. An addition in writing; an APPENDIX. Ods. 

1651 Hospes Govt. §& Soc. Ded, That Appendage which is 
added concerning the Regiment of God. 

da. Nat. Hist. A subordinate or subsidiary organ. 

1785 J. I. Smitn in Less, our June 1883, 353/1 The an- 
gular appendage to the nose of the American bat. 1870 II. 
Macmitvan Bible Teach. vii. 135 All the appendages borne 
on the stem—suchas scales, leaves, bracts, flowers, and fruit. 
1874 CARPENTER Sent, Phys... ti. § 59 Antennae and other 
appendages used for feeling. 

2. of things immatcrial. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, E.vemp, xvii. § 5 If the pious action 
have been formerly joined with anything .. truly criminal .. 
I give cause... tothink I approve of the old appendage. 1673 
Cave Print Chr. 1. x. 327 Confirmation which ever was a 
constant appendage to Baptism. 1763 J. Brown Loetry & 
Mus. § 4.40 The Dance .. being only secondary, and merely 
an Appendage tu the Song, 1848 Mariott /faly Past & 
Pr. \. 8 Religion and gallantry soon made humanity an in- 
dispensable appendage of true valour. 

3. ¢ransf. of persons. 

1838 E1iza Cook A/efaia xxv, That rare appendage to a 
king, A friend that never played the slave. 1858 Doran 
Court Fools 121 Such an official was not an uncoinmon ap- 
pendage to legations, 7 

Appendaged (apendédgd), sv. a. [f. prec. + 
al Furnished with, or having, an appendage. 

1854 Woopwarb A/an. Mollusca (1856) 134 Litorinide .. 
operculum-lobe appendaged. 1875 Browninc Jaa Album 36 
This pretty cousin’s place, Appendaged with your million, 
tempts my hand. 

Appendance, -ence (4pendéns). [a. Fr. a/- 
pendance, f. a(p)pendre: see APPEND! and -ANCE.] 

+1. A dependent possession, a dependency, Qés. 

1523 Lp. Berners /ro/ss. I. ccxii. 258 Townes, castels, 
Iandes. .or theyr appurtenaunces and appendaunces, what- 
soeuer they be. 1598 Haxtuyt } oy. 1. 2 Many other Islands 
beyond Norway .. are appendances of Scantia. 1662 Futter 
Worthies 1. 116 So numerous ts the Church with its Ap- 
pendences. 

+2. An extemal or extraneous adjunct, addition, 
or concomitant; an appendage. Ods. 

1561 T. N(ortos] Calvin's Just... xviii. (1634) 712 The 
Masse taken in her most picked purenesse .. without her ap- 
pendances. 1615 Crooxe Sody of Man 969 Some haue 
thought them onely Appendances of certaine rootes left in 
the 1aw. 1677 Hate Contempl. u. 15 K.ven such a Tran- 
quillity of mind..hath certain appendances to it, that abate 
that sincereness of Happiness. 

3. Law. The fact of being appendant. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1. 852 What is called ap- 
pendance (if I may be permitted to coin an abstract name 
corresponding to the concrete appendant) is merely a species 
or modification ofappurtenance. The distinction .. is merely, 
that, into common appendant there enters the notion of the 
feudal relation constituted by tenure. ; 

+Appe‘ndancy, -ency. 0s. [strictly n. of 
quality f. APPENDANT (see -Nvy), but also concr.] 

1. The quality or state of being appendant. 

1641 SPELMAN De Sepult. 176(R.) Abrahain .. bought the 
whole field, and by right of appendency had the cave with it. 

2. = APPENDANCE 2. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 925 Their Perforations, Cauities, 
Bosomes, Appendancies, Prominences, and Processes. 1669 
Pesn No Cross, etc. 1. v.§ § All Worldly Temples, and their 
ceremonious Appendencies. 

Appendant, -ent (apendént), 2. and sé. [a. 
Fr. affendant, pr. pple. of appendre. Orig. be- 
longing to APPEND v.1, but subseq. influenced by 
APPEND 7.7] 

A. adj. Const. fo, ov. 

1. Law. Attached or belonging to a possession or 
tenure as an additional but subsidiary right. 

1523 FitzHers, Surv, vi. (1539) 9 Those tenantes that haue 
commen appendaunt, 1649 Serpen Lavws of Eng. t. xxxi. 
(1739) 46 Liberties.. granted by Kings as appendant to 
Manors, 1768 BLacksToxe Comm. 11. 33 Common appen- 
dant is a right, belonging to the owners or occupiers of arable 
land, to put commonable beasts upon the lord’s waste. 1844 
Wittiams Heal Prop. Law (1877) 322 Incorporeal heredita- 
ments which are appendant to such as are corporeal. — 

2. Of things material: Attached in a subordinate 
capacity or relation; annexed, adjunct. 

1577 HotinsHep Chron, 11. 13/2 The Orchades are ad- 
judged to be appendant to Ireland. 1664 Power £-r/. 
Philos. 1. 66 The stomach and guts, and their appendent 
Vessels, the lacteal Veins. 1775 Jounson in Boszwed/ li. (1847) 
463 Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. 
1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 462 That they are merely ap- 
pendant on the great metropolis, and have no independent 
local character, 1865 Sa/, Xev. 18 Feb. 85 The Encyclical 
with its appendant Syllabus. 

+b. ¢ransf. of persons. Ods. 

1599 Marston Se. Villante u. vii. 203 His faire appendant 
whore That lackies him. 1655 Futter Cf. //ist. vin. 406 
Chancellours, and Officialls, and other appendant limbs. 

3. Attached by a rclation of cause or purpose; 
pertinent, attendant, consequent. 

1s0g Hawes Pas?, Pleas. xvi. vii, Because phisyke is ap- 
pendaunt Unto the body by helpe of medecyne. 1539 Etvor 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 142 11. 118 That office wherunto is as 
it were appendant losse of money and good name. 169z 
Soutit 12 Sev. (1697) I. 41 A pleasure, embased with no 
appendant sting. 1779 Jounson L. P., Watts Wks. 1V. 187 
He offered to remit the salary appendant to it. 1808 CoLr- 
BROOKE Vedas in Astat. Res. VIII, 380, I have learnt .. the 
sciences appendant on holy writ. 31833 CHALMERS Cons?. 
Man (1835) 1. ii. 127 The unavoidable pleasure appendant to 
the gratification of each of then. 

4. fil, Wanging attached (/o). 

1576 Tuysxe in Awimadz. 115 Who further have appen- 
dante to that honour‘s cheyne, Don Jasons Flese of golde. 


APPENDICULATE. 


1662 Fut.er Worthies (1840) 11. 51 A rhyming epitaph is 
appendant ona pillar. 1664 Pownk Lf. /hilos.1. 22 With 
an Appendent Proboscis or Vrunk. axgrr Kun fil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IT. 347 Dire knotted whips, arni'd with ap- 
pendent Lead, 1762 HL, Watrotn Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) I]. 282 To which was appendent a gold medal. 1874 
Ruiwey 444 Rep. Cont. [1 ist, MSS. 449/2 The seal... appendaut 
by a silken cord, ; x 

>. ‘Ylanging’ ztth; decorated with (hanging 
omaments). 

19797 MH. Watrote George (1 1847) 11f.1,8 The right arm 
lined with fur, and appendent with many black riband>. 

B. sd. {the adj. used adbsol.] arch. 

1. Zaw. A lesser right or property attached by 
prescription to one morc important. 

1525 Lp. Berxers Fro@ss. II. vil, 16 “The towne of Sluse, 
with the apendauntes and profytes of the see. 1628 Cox 
On Litt, 121b, Appendant is any inheritance belonging to 
another that is superior or more worthy. 1809 ‘Yom1.ins 
Law Dict. 1. 1 vij/2 Appendants are ever by prescription, 
and this makes a distinction between appendants and ap- 
purtenances, 

2. A material addition of a subordinate natuic ; 
an adjunct, appendage; a dependency. 

1587 Fremine Contn, [[olinshed 111. 416/1 Vhe said duke- 
dome of Burgundie and the appendents. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purple [sl.u. note, Vhe first [entrail-pipe]. .is called ‘blind ;* 
at whose end is an appendent. 1692 Ray isc. iii. 1732) 24 
The Sea with all its Creeks, Bays, and Inlets and other 
Appendants. 

b. ¢ransf. of persons. 

1641 SMectyMNuuS Wind. Answ. § 13. 115 It is granted by 
our Remonstrant, and his appendant Scultetus. 1654 Lr- 
STRANGE Charles /, 167 Allthe Judges. . with all the Officers 
and appendants of their Courts. 1814 Miss DBurxey 
Wauderer 1. 395 An equal member of the community, not 
a poor .. appendant to it. er 

3. A quality, property, principle, etc. naturally 
attached or logically resulting. 

1§87 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. (1617) 219 The doctrine of 
Gods prouidence, and the immortalitie of our soules are so 
linked together, that the one is as an appendant to the other. 
1749 Wescey Jiks, 1872 X. 124 To satisfy, though but as an 
appendant to the satisfaction of Christ. 1824 CoLeRIDGE A tds 
to Refi. (1848) I. 198 The numerous corollanes or appendents. 

. An appendix; a pendant. 

1570 T. Norton Nowed’s Catech. (1853) 202 A certain ap- 
pendant of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘For thine is the kingdom, ‘etc. 
1836 SouTHEY Coulper’s Wks. II. 96 ‘Yo publish the ‘ask 
and its appendants as a second (solumer: 

Appended (ape ndéd), ff/. a. [f. APPEND + 
-Ep.] Tlung on; addedas supplementary, annexed. 

1727-51 CHamuers Cycl,, Appended Remedies ..are out- 
wardly applied, by hanging about the neck. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1, xx. 249 The appended report of Dr. Hayes. 

Appendical (ape ndikal), a. [f.L. appendic-em 
APPENDIX +-ALI.] Of the nature of an appendix. 

1850 A thenzum 19 Jan.80 A thing superfluous and appen- 
dicaltothe drama. 1866 — No. 2095. 216/3 The appendical 
list of country professors. 

+ Appe ndicate, v. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3,] To add as an appendix; to append. 

1677 Hace P. O. AL. ww. i. 290 Explications .. which .. draw 
in question the Truth itself to which they are appendicated. 

+ Appe:ndica'tion. Ols. rare. [n. of action 
f. prec.: see -TION.] Addition by way of appendix. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 74 Some great and consider- 
able parts .. appendications unto the WWundus aspectabilis. 
«1677 — Relig. 1.9 Superadditions and Appendications to 
Christian Religion. : 

+Appendice, v. Obs. rare. [f. apferndice sb.; 
sce APPENDIX 4.) a. /rans. To add as an ap- 
pendix. b. iv¢v, To form an appendix. Hence 


appendicing ///, a., appendant. 

1661 Morcan Spi, Gent. 1. ili, 28 A double chain of gold 
.. the appendicing Jewel being within an oval a Lilly. 1702 
C. Matuer J/agnz. Chr. ui. (Introd. § 4, I have appendiced 
the life of a famous Thomas. | 

Appendi‘cious, -itious, 2, rare. [f. med.L. 
affendicius, -tlius.| Of the nature of an appendix. 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Appenditious. 

Appendicle apendik’!). [ad. (perh. through 
Fr.) L. afpfendicula, dim. of APPEND1X.] A small 
appendix or appendage. 

1611 CotGr., Appendicule, An appendicle or little appendix. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iv. ii. v, An appendicule or little 
appendix of athing. 1853 Mayne £x/. Lex, Appendicula, 
A litle appendage; an appendicle. 

Appendicular (xpéndikislin), a. [f. LL. af- 
pendtcula (see prec.) +-AR; cf. Fr. affendiculatre.] 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, an appendicle. 

1651 Wet.pon Crt. A. Charles 196 A seale appendicular to 
an office erected by him. 1857 Henruey “lem. Bot. § 42 
Leaves and their modifications, forzaing the lateral or ap- 
pendicular organs. 1872 Mivart Anat. 25 The skeleton of 
the limbs... is called the Appendicular skeleton. 

Appendicularian (xpéndi:ki#lé» rian), a. and 
sb, Zool. [f. mod. L. Affendiculdria (sce prec.) + 
-AN.] <A. adj. Pertaining to the Afpfendicularia, 
a family of minute ascidian molluscs, with long 
tail-appendagcs. B. sé. A member of this family. 

1880 A. Wirson in Gent. Mag. CCXLVI. 43 The appen- 
dicularians .. the existing representatives of the stock and 
ancestry which gave origin alike to the sea-squirt race and to 
the great vertebrate group itself. é 

Appendiculate (ependihialet), a. Biol. [f. 
L. afpendicula (sec above) +-ATE?.) Furnished 
with small appendages ; forming an appendic'e. 

1835 enny Cycl. s.v. Botany, Appendiculaie, having some 
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kind of appendages. _ 1863 BerkeLey Brit, Alosses Gloss. 
311 Appendiculate, fringed with little fragmentary bodies. 
1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 138 External appendiculate 
organs such as locomotor setz or gills. 

Appendi'culated, f7/. a. rare. = prec. 

des Sir J. Hitt Hist, Anim. 19 (Joo.) With a subulated 
tail appendiculated to each side. 12774 Hunter in PAiv. 
Trans. LXIV. 317 The pancreas .. of the Gillaroo trout.. 
1s appendiculated. 

Appe'nding, ///. a. [f. APPEND v.1+-ING2.] 
= APPENDANT, 

1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Aj, The ap- 
pendyng gowtes of laxatyfe medycynes. 1624 Hrywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 137 The casuaities appending on so harsh a 
Journey, 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) II]. 461 Appending 
to this cathedral is the Chapter-house. 1774 JOHNSON 
Journ. W, Ist, Wks. 1787 X. 333 The parchment.. is, with 
the seal appending, fastened to a ribband. 

Appendix (ipendiks), sd. Pl. -ices (-is7z) and 
-ixes. [a. L. appendix, {. appendére: sce APPEND. 
A sing. appendice after Fr. appears in 17th.) That 
which is attached as if by being hung on;=Ap- 
PENDAGE, but now of more restricted use. 

1. Of things material: A subsidiary external ad- 
junct, addition, or accompaniment ; an additional 
possession, a dependency. Ods. in gen. sense exc. 
by transference from 2. 

1592 GREENE Upstart Courtier in Hard, Misc. (Mabh.) II. 
230 If it be his pleasure to haue his appendices primde, or 
his mouchaches fostred. 1645 Howe t Lef?.i.26 Normandy, 
once an Appendix of the Crown of England. 1665 J. SPENCER 
Prophecies 125 The Ark, the Shechinah, the heavenly fire, 
and the rest, were ceremonial appendices. 1710 SHAFTESB. 
Charact. Vi. v. (1737) III. 379 Figures of Men.. accidentally 
introduc’d, as Appendices, or Ornaments. 1880 tr. Hartz 
Atom. The. 150 The bodies added as appendices have he- 
come the heads of their respective families. 

+b. ¢vansf. of persons ; cf. APPENDANT 2 b. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. Zam, Shr, 1v. iv. 104 To bid the Priest he 
readie to come against you come with your appendix. 1692 
E. Wacker £fictetus (1737) xxiii, My Children..are but 
the Appendixes of me. 

2. An addition subjcined to a document or book, 
having some contributory value in connexion with 
the subject-matter of the work, but not essential 


to its completeness. 

1549 LATIMER 7 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 46 The com- 
mentaries, contaynyng the solemnities of their religion wyth 
manye other appendixes. 1638 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 317 
Towards the end whereof is an Appendix or Post-script. 
1711 F. FuLLER Aled. Gym. Pref., As I have related in the 
Appendix to this Treatise. 1880 A/shenxvui 23 Oct. 56 
Two important Appendixes, 1881 Academy 18 June 457/2 
His numerous appendices. 

3. Biol. A small proccss or prolongation deve- 


loped from the surface of any organ. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 113 The appendixe of the Me- 
senterie .. of the nature ofaligament. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard, Cyrus 526 The appendices or beards in the calicular 
leaves [of the rose]. 1863 OLiver Less. Bot. (1873: 142 Viola 
odorata..two narrow dorsal appendices from the base of 
the connective of the two anterior anthers. 

+ b. The sucker of a plant or tree. Ods. 

1664 EveLyn Sy/z@ (1679) 30 Both these sorts [of elms] are 
rais‘d of Appendices, or Suckers. 

+4. Of things immaterial: A subsidiary addition, 
accompaniment, or consequence; an accessory. Ods. 

1542 Boorpe rev. (1870) 103 The Apendex to all the pre- 
misses that foloweth. 1578 Timme Ca/vrn on Gen. 360 His 
promise was an addition, or an appendix of that principal 
point. 1621 Burton Azxat. Mel. 1. ii. u. vi. (1651) 86 Idleness 
is an appendix to nobility. 1662 J. CHANoLER Vax /Tel- 
mont’s Oriatr. 267 Therefore the will of a blessed Soul 
should be a burdensome appendice. 1699 Boyer #7. Dict. 
(1759) s.v., Who look upon Idleness as an Appendix of their 
Greatness. 

Appendix (apendiks), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
Toaddasan appendix. Hence Appendixed ///.a. 

1755 Macens /usurances 1. 456 The appendix’d Piece 
marked Letter B. 1772 Grose Last Jnd. 1.211 The cata- 
logue appendixed by Mr. Fraser to his history of Nadir Shah. 

Appennage, obs. form of APANAGE. 

+ Appe'nse, v. Ols. rare—'. [a. OF r. afp)- 
pense-r to append a scal, ad. L. *appensa-re, fre- 
quentative of afpendé-re ] To append (a seal), 

1599 Haxkvuyt Poy. 11. 1. 158 We haue caused .. our seale 
thereunto to be appensed. 

Appense (apens , a. Bot. rare. [f. L.appens-us, 
pa. pple. of apfendére to APPEND.] (See quot.) 

1829 Loupon Lucyel. Plants (1855) 409 Pimenta.. ovules 
solitary, appense. 67d. 1095 Afpense, being hung up as a 
hat is upon a pin; an approach to pendulous. 

+ Appe'nsion, Vés. rave. [n. of action f. L. 
append-ere: sce prec and -10N. Cf. Fr. appensioz.] 
The action or process of appending. 

1646 J. G{recory] Notes §& Obs. (1650) 56 And then hang’d 
the Earth upon the same Nothing. But of this manner of 
appension somewhat more is to be said. 1677 J. WrBSTER 
Witcher, xiii. 267 The curing of discases by .. amulets, ap- 
pensions and transplantions. 

+ Appe’ntice. Ods. rare 1 [a. Fr. appentrs, 
OF. afpentis, nom. of apentif, {. apendre, 3 sing. 
apent (sce APPEND v.1), by form-assoc. w. adjs. 
in -/75, -t0f:—L. -t7vus, -divum: cf. AvrnENTICE. 
Hence aphetic Penricr, corruptcd to PENTHOUSE. ] 
A lcan-to building, a penthouse. 

1616 SurFL. & Markn. County. Farm 18 Ouer against the 
porch of the Barne, you shall make a place of a competent 
hcight, in manner of an Appentice, to set your Ploughes, etc. 
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+ Appercei‘vant, ///.c. Obs. rare—', [a.OFr. 
apercevant, pr. pple. of aferceveir: see next.] Dis- 
covering, cognizant. 

01450 Alerlin iv. 73 Ye be sone aperceyvaunte of hym. 

+ Appercei've, v. Oés. Forms: 4-5 apar-, 
aper-, 5 appar-, apper-, -ceive, -ceyve, -ceve, 
-selve, 5-6 apperceyve, 6 -ceave, -Save, 7 appar- 
ceive. fa. OFr. aperceverr, aparcevoir (tonic form 
aperceive), cogn.w. Sp. afercebir, Pg. aperceber:— 
late L. or early Rom. *apfercipére for *appercipere, 
f ap-, ad- to + percipére to PERCEIVE. For change 
to app- see Ap- fref.1] To perceive, observe, re- 
cognize, notice, remark» a. with sémple 067. 

61300 Vox & Io0lf213 Ich the aperseiuede. ¢1391 CHAUCER 
Astrol. u.§ 36. 44 Vhanne shaltou aperceyve wel the Moevyng 
ofa planete. ¢1450 LoneLicu Grail xxxviii, 309 Non man 
hym aparceyven myhte. 1494 Fasyan 1. ii. 9 The which 
‘Temple, when Brute had apperceyued, anone he yode into 
it. 1549 CHALONER Lrasm. Moriz Enc. Sivb, Some de- 
voute persones..did, without aperceivyng the difference, 
drinke lampe oyle in steede of wyne. 1614 W. Browne 
Sheph. Pipe \,25 When apparceived had she this, she cry'd. 

b, with of, sebord. cl., or absol. 

¢1320 Sexyn Sag. (W.) 1433 The burgeis aparseiued of his 
wiue Fele nightes was gon him fram, 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. (W. de W.) 1. viit. 13a/2 The holy man aperceyuyd 
that the bestes were almost deed. 1588 A. Kine Cazisius’ 
Catech. H vj, As 30w may appersave be yis calculation. 

+ Appercei'ving, v//. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-InG!,] The action of perceiving or noticing. 

¢ 1386 CHAucER Sgrs. 7. 278 Ffor drede of Ialouse mennes 
aperceyuynges, ¢1400 Rom. Rose 6320 So sligh is the aper- 
els That al to late cometh knowyng. 

pperception (xepassepfan). Afetaph. [ad. 
F. aperceplion (mod.L. apperceplion-em, Leibnitz), 
f. apercevorr : see APPERCEIVE and -TION.] 

1. The mind’s perception of itself as a conscious 
agent ; self-consciousness. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Adperception in the Leib- 
nitzian style, denotes the act whereby the mind becomes 
conscious to itself of a perception. 1763 Reio /zguiry 11. 
xv. (1785) 220 By apperception he understands that degree 
of perception, which reflects, as it were, upon itself: by 
which we are conscious of our own existence, and conscious 
of our own perceptions. 1877 Cairp PAilos. Kant v.79 The 
monad that has consciousness of itself... that has not only 
perception, but apperception. - 

2. Mental perception, recognition. 

1839 Baitey Fes/us xix. (1848) 217 Meet apperception of 
the sum of things. 1857 Maurice Mor. & Jet. Phil. VV. viii. 
§ 65 The recognition or apperception of these truths by men. 

+ Appe‘ril. Os. rare. [f. Perin sb. See A- 
pref. 11.) Peril, risk. 

1607 SHAKS, 77707 1. ii, 32 Let me stay at thine apperill, 
Timon. 1632 B. Jonson A/agn. Lady v. x, Faith, I will 
bail him, at mine own apperil. 

Appertain (xpaitzn), v. Forms: 4-5 aper- 
tene, -teyn, 5 appertene, -artene, -urteyn(e, 5-6 
appertein, -teyn(e, -teigne, 6 adpertene, ap- 
parteyne, -ertayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 -tane, -taigne, 
apertain, 7- appertain. fa. OFr. aparien-ir, 
aperten-ir:—late L. adpertiné-re, f. ad- to, com- 
pletely + pertinére to belong to, f£. fer through + 
Zenere to hold. For change to afp- see AP- pref.1] 

1. zz¢tr. To belong as parts to the whole, or as 
members to a family or class, and hence, to the 
head of the family; to be related, akin ¢o. 

¢1450 Alerdiz xxi. 373 These other tweyne.. aperteyne to 
the kynge loot..and be Erles sones. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 
vi. xvii. 719 Of plummes .. some apparteyne to the garden, 
and some are of a wilde kinde. 1611 Baste Nee, xvi. 32 
All the men that appertained vnto Korah. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat, 1.454 Disunited particles, which appear to have 
originally appertained to stones or rocks. 1843 Mitt Logic 
Introd, (1868) 7 To this science appertain the great and much 
debated questions. ; 

2. To belong as a possession /o. 

1416 Lancvey in Ellis Orig. Left. u. 18 I. 51 Withinne 
youre Churche.. ther shulde be certein thyng that to yowe 
apperteneth. 1564 IW7//s §& Juv. N. Count. (1835) 219 Dubb- 
letts and all other rayments apperteynyng vnto me. 1667 
E. CHaMBerLayne S?. Gt. Brit. 1.1. it. (1743) 294 The Abbey 
of Deer..appertained to the Cistercian monks. 1790-1 
Dallas’ Amer. Law Rep. 71 Whether all property found in 
the city..should appertain to the United States. 1809 
Tomuwns Law Dict., Appurtenances .. things both corporeal 
and incorporeal appertaining to another thing. 

3. To belong as a right or privilege Zo. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 155/4 This place apperteyneth to 
no man but to preestes. 1598 Barket Zheor. Warres 1. i. 
16 The punishment... appertaineth to the Campe-maister. 
1651 Honpes Leviath. wv. xliv. 350 Shall not all Judicature 
appertain to Christ? 1793 T. JEFFERSON HV rit. (1859) 1V. 34 
The right of raising troops .. appertaining exclusively to the 
nation itself. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 410/1 Until the 
present reign probate jurisdiction appertained solely to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. ‘ 

4. To belong naturally or by inhcrent fitness; to 


be suited, proper, appropriate Zo. 

¢ 1386 CHAUCER Jers. 7. 976 To fastyng appurteynen [v.7. 
-ertenen, -arteyneth, -artenen, partenyth) foure thinges. 
c1470 Hors, Shepe, & Ghoos (1822) 5 Hardynesse .. apper- 
teyneth to euery manlyknyght. 1535 STEwart Croz. Scot. 
II. 18 How he fure adpertenis nocht to me To tell. 1599 
Suaks. Aluch Ado w.i. 210 Do all rites, That appertaine 
vnto a buriall. 1756 C. Lucas Zs. Waters 11. 13 That ap- 
pellation seems more properly to appertain to the phlogiston. 
1813 Miss Austen Pride & Prej. x. 43 The degree of im- 
portance which is to appertain to this request. 


APPETENCY. 


5. To belong as an attribute, function, or affecting 
circumstance ; to pertain, relate. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer As/ro/, Prol. 1 A certein nombre of con- 
clusions apertenyng to the same instrument. 1601 SHAKS. 
Ful. C. 1, i. 282, I should know no Secrets That appertaine 
to you. 1850 Daupeny A fom. The. vi. 168 The crystalline 
form of a body is not always determined by any unalterable 
property appertaining to its component atoms, 

+ 5. zfpers. (chiefly in senscs 3 and 4.) Ods. 

¢1386 CHaucer Ale/zd, P 15 It apperteyneth [v.7. aperteneth, 
-tyneth, -teignep, perteyneth] not to a wys man, to make 
such sorwe. 1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 19 It appar- 
teigneth to euery man..toseke science. 1605 Bacon Adz, 
Learn, u. 23 Further than appertaineth to the degree of a 
creature. 1623 Liste Zest, Anxtig. Pref., Unto whom it did 
first appertaine to exact of Priests... this profession. 

th. absol. As appertains : as is propcr or due. Obs. 

1524 Wotsey State Papers (1836) 1V. 89 To see theym con- 
duyted in saufetye ..as shall appertain. 1611 Bipte 1 Esdr, 
i, 12 They rosted the Passeouer with fire, as appertaineth. 

+ 6. ¢rans. (by omission of to.) To belong to, be- 
come, befit. Ods. rare. ; 

a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. 4838 It appertenethe a kyng 
for to be A kyng in verray sothe. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W.) 1. clxiv. 173a/2 It aperteynyth thy dygnytee, 
for to doo that this poore synfull woman askith. 1598 SyL- 
vesTER Dz Bartas 622 The Soule.. longing to behold the 
place that appertains her, Doth loath the bodie. 1601 Dot- 
MAN Fy, Acad. (1618) 657 Have attributed that to their nation 
which properly appertaineth not them. ; 

+ Appertai‘nance. A variant of Appur- 
TENANCE assimilated to prec. vb. 

1525 Lp. Berners in /vozss, (1812) Pref. 14 The apper- 
taynens of your realme. 1824-8 Lanpor Jag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. xxxvili. 249 The noblest elevations of the human mind 
have in appertainance their sands andswamps. 1852 Sir W. 
Hamitton Déscuss. 551 A Schoolhouse with appertainances. 

Appertai-ning, v4/. sb. [f. prec. vb. +-1ve1] 
The fact of belonging to; + concer. p/. Belongings, 
appurtenances (ods.). 

a1597 Lover's Compl. 115 His real habitude gave life and 
eee appertainings and to ornament. [See ApPERTAIN- 
MENT. 

Appertai‘ning, ///.a. [f. as prec. +-1Nc2.] 
Pertaining, belonging, proper, appropriate (¢o). 

€ 1386 CHaucer Chan. Vem, Prol, & 7, 231 Many another 
thing, That is to oure craft appertenyng. 1592 Suaxs. How. 
& Ful. ui. i, 66 The appertaining rage To such a greeting. 
1883 Daily News 21 Sept. 5/4, 108 guns, with the appertain- 
ing forces of pioneers and train. 

+ Appertainment. Ods. vare—. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.] That which belongs to; appurtenance. 

1606 Suaks. 7”, & Cr. u. ili. 87 We lay by Our appertain- 
ments [v.7. appertainings], visiting of him. 

Appertinance, -ence, obs. ff. APPURTENANCE. 

+Appe'rtinancy. Oés. rare—. [See ApPuR- 
TENANCE and -ANCY ; the regular spelling from L. 
would be appertinency.] The quality of being 
appertinent. .4/so=appurtenance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref., Our sober enquiries 
in the doubtfull appertinancies of Arts. 

Appertinent (Apsstinént), a. [a refashioning 
of appurtenant after L. appertinéni-em.] Another 
form of APPURTENANT, used especially in the non- 
legal sense: Appertaining, properly belonging or 
relating, 

1386-1819 {See APPURTENANT 2.] : 

+ Appertise, -yse, 5d. Os. [a. OF r. appertise, 
-artise (mod. aperizse), f. apert open, manifest: see 
APERT 4.] Open display, proof, or evidence of 
dexterity, skill, or valour, es. in arms. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afe?. x1. xxii, He was wyse, dyscrete, 
and ful of al appertyse. 1485 — Paris & V. 10 None durst 
..Withstonde hys appertyse in armes. 1489 — Faytes of 
Armes \. ix. 24 Grete appertyses of armes, 

+ Appertise, -yse, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
aperii, pl, -7s, ‘skilful,’ pa. pple. of aperzir to 
render ‘apert’: see APERT 4, and prec. (Badly 
spelt with final -e.)] Skilful, adroit, of ready wit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M iij, The most appertyse and 
wyse fynd them self... by suche delynge mocked and blamed. 

+Appe'te, v. Obs. [a. Fr. appéte-r (14th c. in 
Litre. ad. L. appetére, f. ap-=ad- to+ fettre to 
seek.] To seek after, desire, covet, long for. 

c1385 Cuaucer ZL. G, Hi’. 1582 Matire appetith [v.7. apeti- 
tith, appetyteth] forme alwey. c¢1530 Ruopes Ak. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. 105 What sensuall concupiscence appeteth. 
1538 Bate 7%re /.awes 1018 Ambycyon, whose dyposycyon 
Is honour to appete. 1685 Sir G. Mackenzie Xelig, Stoic 
xlii. 117 Would never appete this separation. 

Appetence ('péténs). [a. Fr. appétence desire, 
ad. L. appetentia: see next.] The action of seek- 
ing for or longing after; appetite, desire. 

1610 G. FLetcHeR Christ's Vict. xxxix, Whatsoe’er might 
.. please the appetence, Here it was poured out in lavish 
affluence. 1765 Tucker L/, Nat. I. 256 An inward feeling, 
a moral sense, or appetence towards the thing apprehended. 
1836 W. A. BuTLer in Blackw. Mag. XX XIX. 454 To love, 
and in the appetence of love To deem thyself beloved. 

Appetency (x'piténsi). [ad. L. apfereniza, n. 
of state f. appelent-em: see next and -ENCY.] _ 

1. strictly, The state of longing for, desiring, 
craving; appetite, passion. But also used as= 
ApPETENCE. Const. of, for, after. 

1631 SANoERSON 21 Serv. Ad. Aul. i. (1673) 13 God hath 


ingrafted in our Nature .. an appetency of praise and glory. 
1652 SrarkeE /’ri22. Devot, (1663) 502 Vicious concupiscence 


APPETENT. 


and all brutish appetencies. 1824 D’I[sraeui Cur. L tt. (1866) 
205 Fanaticism and robbery .. will satiate their appetency 
for blood and plunder. 1881 Masson in A/acw2. Mag. XLV. 
74.An appetency after literary distinction. 

2. Instinctive inclination or propensity. 

1802 Patey Nat, Theol. ix. (1827) 466 That the parts of 
animals may have been all formed by what is called an 
petency, #¢. endeavour, perpetuated, and imperceptibly 
working its effect, through an incalculable series of genera- 
tions, 1826 Kirpy & Spence Entomol, (1828) IIL. xxxii. 348 
‘There is no formative appetency in the animals themselves. 

3. Of things inanimate: Natural tendency, affinity. 

1627 G. Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn, (1640) 147 Whoever 
shall..intentively observe the appetencies of matter. 1831 
Brewster Ve2vfox (1855) L. xii. 323 The spherical form of the 
planets had been ascribed by Coperninuk to the gravity or 
natural appetency of their parts. 1846 Knight’s Cur Phys. 
Geog. ad fin., The extraordinary appetency for oxygen of 
several of these bases, 

4. Metaph. Suggested term including both desire 
and volition, as distinguished from cognition and 
fecling. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamu.ton Alefaph. xi. (1870) I, 186 ‘Whe 
term appetency.. comprehending both desires and volitions. 

Appetent (ap/tént), a. [ad. L. appetent-em, 
pr. pple. of afpfetdve: see APPETE and -ENT.] 

. Longing, eagerly desirous. Const. after, of. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on [1usb,1v. 697 [Oxen] ever appetent metes 
to seck. 1646 Sir G. Buck Rich, ///, 60(1T.) Thirsty and 
appetent after glory and renown, 1861 Hook Lives Adbfs. 
l.iv. 165 Eager to be instructed and appetent of knowledge. 

2. Metaph. Connected with desire and volition. 

1837 Sin W. Hamitton Jfetaph. xli, (1877) IL. 415 The 
mental modifications were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, 
and Orectic or Appetent. 

+ A’ppetently, a/v. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. + 
-LY2; cf. AVPETITELY.] Eagerly, with appetite. 

@1479 Caxton Maxims in Blades Caxtou 199 Go to thy 


mete appetently. 
Appetibility (x:p/tibiliti). ?Ods. [f. L. ap- 
. petibel-ts desirable ; see next and -BiLity. Cf. Ir. 


appétibilité.| The quality of being desirable ; de- 
sirablencss, attractiveness. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions of Mind vy. iv. 257 Goodnes ..is 
the perfection or appetibilitie of every thing reall or apparant. 
1656 Hospes Liberty, etc. (1841) 309 To resist both the ap- 
petibility of objects, and the unruliness of passions. 1824 
Baretti /¢, Dict., Appetibility, gualita che rende deside- 
revole. i ; 

Appetible (x:pitib’l), a. and sé. [ad. L. af- 
fetibil-ts desirable, {. appetére: see A#vETE and 
-BLE.] A. adj. 

+1. Having appetite or affinity; attractive. Ods. 

1471 Rieter Comp. Aldch.in Ashm. (1652)1, Kynd to kynde 
hath appetyble inclynacyon. 

2. Worthy of being sought after, desirable. 

1622 Masse Afeman's Guzman D’AUf, u. 307 Such Graces 
are Appetible in their owne nature. 1660 Stantey //isf. 
Philos, (1701) 259/2 The Appetible Object, which moveth the 
Appetite. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LX1.589 The appetible fruit. 

+ B. sé. An object of desire. Ods. 

21716 Soutu Serm. 1V.v.(R.) Sufficient to draw forth, and 
determine the actings of it (the will], unless there interpose 
some stronger appetible, 

+ A‘ppetibleness. Ods.  [f. prec. +-NxEss.] 
‘Worlhincss to be desired.’ Bailey 1731; = APPETI- 
BILITY. 

+ Appeti'sse, -y'ce, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. appe- 
tisser (Cotgr.), 12th c. afetisier, mod. afetisser (on 
Romanic type *adfefiliare), f. 2 to+ feltt small.] 
To make small, diminish, lessen. 

1474 CAxTon Chesse 91 All worldly thynges ben mortefyed 
and appetissed in olde men. 1484 — Ordre of Chyu. 85 Thus 
shalle be. . yre and Inpacyence and the other uyces appetyced 
and lassed. | 

Appetite (a'p/tait\, 5. Forms: 4-3 apetyte, 
5 -yght, appetit, -yt, appatyt, 5-6 apetite, 6 -ide, 
appetyd(e, 4-6 appetyte, 4- appetite. [a.OFr. 
afpetlit, ad. L. appetitus desire toward, f. apfetere: 
see APPETE.] Const. for; formerly /o, of, and z1f- 

1. Bent of the mind toward the attainment of an 
object or purpose ; desire, inclination, disposition. 

1382 Wyctir £zek. xxi. 16 Whidir euere is the appetit, o” 
dester, of thi face. 1494 FaBYAN Vi. Ccxxil. 247 To staunchie 
y‘ apetyte of his couetyse mynde. 1528 More /eresyes iv. 
Whks. 273/t Suche cruell appetyte.. ascrybe they to the be- 
nygne nature of almyghtye God. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. 
1, Ul. 1. x1, These Concupiscible and Irascible Appetites.. 
twining about the heart. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
I. 12 This society, founded in natural appetites .. I shall call 
natural society. a1871 Grote Eth, Fragm. v. (1876) 129 
Obeying without reflection the appetite of the moment. 

b. with the object of desire expressed. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 9104 Achilles hade appetite .. The 
Citie for to se. 1549 Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 
103 She dyd it not for appetite of vengeaunce. 1614 Raceicu 
Hist, World \1.1v. vi. § 5. 239 Ptolomie had a great appetite 

-.tothe Isle of Cyprus. 1775 Sueripan Rivals v.i, With 
such an appetite for consolation. 1875 Hamerton /xteld. 
Lifeu.i, 48 Gratification of an appetite for melody or colour. 
. vaguely, Inclination, preference, liking, fancy. 

To or after one’s apfelile: just as one pleases, so 
as to suit one’s tastes. arch. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 That I myghte vse my lif to 
myn appetyte and..be at my fre wyll. 1526 SkeLToN 
Magnyf. 1437 Syr, ye shall follow mine appetyte and intent. 
1534 Lo. Burners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) Z ij, This 
oratour spake after the appetite of them that bee in pros- 
peritic. 1580 Lyty Euphues 248, ] have an appetite it were 
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best for me to take anap. 1860 Motiey Netherd. (1868) I. 
v. 237 He will make a treaty according to the appetite and 
pleasure of his Highness. 

3. esp. The determinate desire to satisfy the nalural 
necessities, or fulfil the natural functions, of the 
body; one of thosc instinctive cravings which sccure 
the prescrvation of the individual and the race. 

1366 MauNpuy. xix. 157 The folk... han but litille appetyt 
to mete. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 102 Which 3iveth great ap- 
petite Toslepe. c1g25 WyNtoun Cron. vin. Prol. 3 Naturally 
As Woman and Man has appetyte. 1601 Iloutanp Piiny IL. 
443 Craifishes..in wine.. moue appetite tothe siege. 1711 
Appison Sfect, No. 120 ® 4 The most violent Appetites in 
all Creatures are Lust and Hunger, 1855 Bain Sens. & /1- 
tefd. UL. iii. § 1 (1864) 255, Lam of opinion that Appetite, being 
a species or form of Volition, is..a combination of instinct 
and education. 1876 Moziey Unity. Ser. vii. 147 We have 
those appetites so long as we remain in the flesh. 

. Spee. Craving for food, hunger. 

1303 R. Brunne /Jand/. Syunte 7235 Sum of hem [chyldryn] 
wex fultyte, Parfore ys more here appetyte. 1375 Barnour 
Bruce ut. 541 Vhai eyt It with full gud will, That soucht nane 
othir salss thar-till Bot appetyt. 1444 Pol. Poems 11. 220 
Whoo that is hungry, and hath no thyng but boonys ‘To 
staunche hisapetyght. 1509 Fisuer VAs. 294 She restrayned 
her appetyte tyl one mele and tyl one Fysshe on the day. 
1605 Suaks. A/acéd. i. iv. 38 Now goud digestion waite on 
Appetite, And health on both. a@ 1652 Brome Desxoiselle 
Prol., "Vis appetite makes dishes, ‘tis not cooks. 1857 BuckLe 
Cévilés. xi, 629 Men must have appetite before they will eat. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vill. § 2 Learning doth minister 
toall the diseases of the mind .. sometimes helping digestion, 
sometimes increasing appetite. 1825 Bro. JFouathax 111. 
286 The truth was too insipid for. .your pampered appetite. 

5. Capacity for food, feeling as regards food ; 
relish, 

©1398 CHaucer /orlune 55 Wikke appetyt comth ay before 
sykenesse. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary ix. (1870) 252 Althoughe 
he haue eate ynoughe, whan he seth better meate come 
before hym, agaynst his appetyde he wyll eate. 1711 Appi- 
son Sect. No. 7 P2, I have seen a Man in Love.. lose his 
appetite. 1830 Hor. Smitus 74 Trump. 30 Appetite—a relish 
bestowed upon the poorer classes, that they may like what 
they eat, while it is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they 
may eat what they like. 

+6 Of things: Natural tendency towards. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 293 In all Bodies, there is an Appe- 
tite of Union. 1667 Bove Orig. Forms 6 Qual, Matter 
hath no appetite to these Accidents more then to any 
others. . 

7. The object of desire or longing. arch. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants, 7. 822 Hontyng..is his joye and 
hisappetyt. c1s0o Pertexay 2896 Ha! Melusine, my hertes 
Appetite. 1642 Rocers Naaman To Reader §2 Adam was 
so created, that God was his appetite. 1798 Worpsw. Lines 
Tintern Abd, 81 The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood .. were then to me An appetite. 

+8. Something used to create an appetite; a 
whet, a relish. (So in Fr) Odés, 

1693 Everyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. V1. 191 English 
Cives [Chives], otherwise called Appetites. 1725 BraDLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. [erring, Red Herrings.. salted and dried 
.. they cry in the Streets of Paris by the Name of Appetite. 

+ A'ppetite, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. ¢o stomach } 

1. To have an appctite for ; to desire greatly, long 
for, seek after. 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. JV. 1582 As matier apetiteth forme 
alwey [v. 7. appetith; see Arprte) 1481 Caxton J/yr7.1. 
v.17 Thise philosophres apetyted not these grete mangeries. 
1502 Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de W.)1. vii. (1506) 53 It behoueth 
y‘ acreature resonable loue god and hymappetyte soucraynly. 
1652 Cucrerrer Eng. Phys. (ed. Parkins 1809) 220 Such 
whose stomachs are so weak they cannot .. appetite it. 

b. with ff. phr. 

1484 Caxton Curial2 She appetyteth and desireth to haue 
that thyng whyche she hath not. 1531 E.yot Governor 70 
(T.) Appetiting by generation to bring forth his semblable. 

2. To fulfil the desires of, satisfy. 

1509 Fisner IVs, (1876) 251 Persons inordynately desyrous 
for to haue worldly pleasures .. shall neuer be... appetyted. 

Appetited (x pitaited), Af/. a. [f. ApreriTe sd, 
+-ED?2.] Having an appetite. (Chiefly in cod.) 

1829 ?Jesse Yrul. Nut. 237 Vhe hedge blackberry .. for 
humbler-appetited natives. 1880 BLacknore J/. sinerdey 1. 
xvi. 236 Seven fine-appetited children. 

+ A'ppetitely, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. as prec. 
+-LY2, Sec also APPETENTLY.] With an appetite. 

azsoo Maxims in Babees Bk. 359 Goo to thy mete ape- 
titely, sit therat discretely. 2 

Appetition (xepiti‘fon). [ad L.affetition-ent,n. 
of action f. affetif-: see APPETITE sf and -T10N.] 
The direction of desire towards an objcct or purpose ; 
longing for, craving, seeking after. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarch 917 (R.) Action requireth two 
things..the apprehension or imagination of that which is 
convenient .. and the instinct or appetition driving unto the 
same. 1660 Stan.ey //ist. Philos. (1701) 177/1 Philosophy 
.. being the appetition of Divine Knowledge. 1775 Harris 
Phitos. Arrangem. (1841) 379 The cause of motion 1s appeti- 
tion; of appetition, is privation. 1871 Catperwoop Aaxt's 
Ethics i, (ed. 3) 161 Appetition, when its inward ground of 
determination . . depends upon the reason of the subject him- 
self, is called Will. ws 

+ Appeti'tious, 2. Obs. [f. prec.; cf. ambition, 
ambitious.) Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
suited to, appetite. 

1653 GauDEN //icrasp. 203 Filthy falsehoods .. tempered 
--with some mixtures of Scripture ‘Texts ..to make them 
more appetitious. 1668 H. Morr Div. Dial. ui. xii. I. 396 
An appetitious liking of Man’s flesh. [a F 
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appelitif, -Tve, ad. L. *appelitivus, f. appetil-: see 
APPETITE sd, and -IVE.] 

1, Characterized by appctitc or desire. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592)756 Since man, and also 
other liuing creatures haue an appetitiue or desiring soule. 
1722 WouLaston Kelig, Nat. ix. 173 He has not only a supe- 
rior faculty of reason, but also an inferior appetitive faculty. 
1878 GLapstone /’rim. [omer 88 ‘The appetitive part of 
humanity .. adheres to the Olympian gods. 

2. Giving an appetite; appetizing, attractive. rare. 

1864 Reader 16 Jan. 75/2 These [family bills of fare] .. are 
not at all times sufficiently appetitive to the cye. 

+ Appeti'tual, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. appelitu-s 
AVVETITE +-AL!; cf. spiritual.) Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, appetite, 

1616 R. C, Times Whis. i. 494 That's only good .. whose 
visibility And appetitual sensibility Lies open to their sence. 

Appetize (zx'pitaiz), v. rare—. [f. Fr. appctiss- 
ant (1gth c. in Littré), aApctiss-& (Cotgr.), formally 
pples. of *appetissier as if:—L. *appetitiare ; in 
Ing. assimilated to vbs, in -1zE. Ju Ir. only the 
pples. are found; and in English the simple vb. is 
perhaps only colloquial.] ‘To give (a person) ap- 
petite, to cause relish for food. 

A: ppetized, ///.a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Furnished 
with an appetite, madc hungry. 

1820 Scott Aonast. Introd. Fp., Supper, for which I feel 
rather more appetized than usual. 1823 — S?. Ronan’s xvii, 
A corpulent and well-appetized elderly gentleman. 

Appetizement (e'p/taizment). rare. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Craving for food, hunger. 

1826 Scott MWovdst. (1829) 23 The appeteezement has been 
coming on for three days or four, and the meat has been scarce. 

PPE ace (x*pitaizar). [f. as prec. +-ER!.] 
Anything taken to create appetite or relish for food; 
a whet or stimulant to appetite. 

1862 in D. Macdonald Srrt. Columd, 308 The tiny cup full 
of a species of Chinese liquor, by way of an appetiser. 1877 
Wattace Russia x. 150 Pickled mushrooms..as an appe- 
tizer before dinner. a 

A-ppetizing, f//.a. [f.as prec. + -1nG?.]  Ex- 
citing a desire or longing, esp. for food ; stimulating 
or whetting the appetite. 

1653 Urquuart Rabelats 1. xxxi, Which he ate up all, he 
found them so appetizing. 1733 Cueyne /éng. Walady 1. 
v. § 3(1734) 158 A Course of innocent, tho’ neither palatable 
nor appetizing Medicines. 1856 Lever A/artins Cro’ A. 264 
A very appetising luncheon. 1865 Reader g Sept. 283/1 The 
title is appetising ; the book has... outward promise. 

Appeti-zingly, a/v. [f. prec.+-L¥%.] In an 
appetizing manner; so as to excite appetite. 

1882 Miss Browne in Girl's Own Paper Mar. 294/2 It is 
not always cooked appetisingly. 

+ Appi'nged, ///. 2. Obs.—° [f. L. apping-dre 
to paint upon (f. frzgére), also, to join to (f. far- 
gere)+-ED.] ‘Joined or added to; also painted.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1636. 

Applaud (aplo-d),v. [ad. L. apfplaud-tre, f. ap-, 
=ad-to + plaud-cre to clap, esp. the hands. Cf. Fr. 
applaudir, earlicr aflaudir (14th c. in Litt.), app. 
not the immed. source of the Eng., though the early 
Sc. instance, in sense 2b, may be an adoption from 
Fr., in which af/audir @ was an early const.] 

L. éutr. (and phr. applaud it, obs.) To clap the 
hands in expression of approbation; ence, to 
exptcss approval in any loud or lively manner. 

1598 FLorio, Afpplaudere..to applaude or clap hands for 
ioy. 1602 Suaks. /fasn. 1v. v. 107 Caps, hands, and tongues, 
applaud it tothe clouds, 1605[sce3]. 1714 Goxpso. Retal, 
114 If dunces applauded, he paidthemin kind. 1859 Tenxy- 
son #xutd 1806 ‘here he kept the justice of the King So 
vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts Applauded. ae) HH 
Irvine in Darly News 31 Oct. 5/6, | was surprised to hear 
the audience applaud loudly. 

+2. To applaud /o: a. To give approbation /o. 

1595 Spenser £pithad. 144 The people standing all about 
.. doe thereto applaud. 1685 tr. Gracian’s Court. Manual 
tor Men applaud to themselves in those [qualities] they have, 
how vulgar and ordinary soever they be. 

+b. To express agrecment with, assent /o a thing 
as worthy of praisc. (The earliest sense found.) Ods. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scotl, I. 11 Of thir Pichtis writis 
mony auld and recent authoris, to whom applaudis Cornelius 
Tacitus. 1635 Person Varieties 1. x. 40 Unto that.. Ilorace 
applaudeth, while he saith fortes creantur fortibus. 

8. trans. To express approval of, in any audible 
manner. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /fen. /}, 1. iii. 302 Till fields, and blowes, 
and groues applaud our sport. 1605 — J/acé, Vv. ili. 54, I 
would applaud thee to the very Eccho, That should applaud 
pgain. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, HI. vin. x21 With one 
voice all spay ded, or feigned to applaud the undertaking. 
1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 (Cricket) Peate was applauded 
on joining Wild. ; 

4. To express approval of in any way ; to approve 
of, praise. 

1591 Suaxs. Tzvo Gent. 1. iii. 48 O that our Fathers woukd 
applaud ourloues. 1651 Hospes Leviath. i. XA¥. 135 Those 
that have applauded the contrary opinion. 1769 Burke 
Pres. State Nat, Wks. U1. 15 Having highly applauded their 
conduct. 180z Mar. Eocewortn Moral 7. 11816) L. 226, I 
applaud him for standing forward in defence of his friend, 

reste 

1631 Preston Breast pl. Love 186 Menare ready to applaud 
themselves in their knowledge. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 
256 »2 They..applaud themselves for the Singularity of 
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their Judgment. 1805 Foster £ss. 1v. vi. 207 The heart 
applauds itself for feeling an irresistible captivation. 

+ Applawd, sd. Ods. [f. prec.vb.] Applauding; 
applause, plaudit. 

1598 FLorio, 1 fA/auso, applaude, applause. 1607 Row- 
Lanps Famous Hust. 3 To which all men yield a general 
applaud. 1636T.Sanrorp in Azx. Dubrensia (1877) 50 Why 
strive I to amplifie your pride With these Applauds? 

Applauded (aplo-déd), 42/7. 2. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ED).} Greeted with applause, loudly approved. 
1628 Earte Microcosm. \viii, One that justifies .. [no] 
opinion out of the applauded way. 1647 Sir G. Buck in 
Beaum. & Fs. Wks, Pref., Shakespeare, Chapman, and 
applauded Ben. 1777 Hume Ess. & Treat. 1.112 That.. 
eloquence .. of which they [the ancients} have left us such 
applauded models. . 

Applauder (aplo-daz). [fas prec.+ER1.] One 
who applauds, approves, or loudly commends. 

1612 WooDALL Surg. ate Wks. 1653 Pref. 12 Their words 
seeming as Oracles to their own applauders. 1775 De LoLmr 
Eng. Const. 21. xvii. (1784) 284 Surrounded by thousands of 
applauders and partisans. 1837 CarLyLe Fr. Kev. II. v. v. 
309 Paragraph-writers, Placard-Journalists; 280 applauders 
at 3 shillings a day. . 

Applauding (Aplé-din), v/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ING .} The loud expression of approval or com- 
mendation. 

1615 Hieron IVs. 1.620 Specially inclined to the applaud- 
ing of himselfe. 1865 Heavysece ¥ephthah's Dau. 8 Con- 
quering Jephthah, filled With honour and applaudings. 

Applau ding, ///.c. [f. as prec.+-1ne?.] 
Loudly expressing approval or commendation. 

1607 SHAKS. Tit02 Vv. i. 200 These words.. enter in our 
eares, like great Triumphers In their applauding gates. 
1704 J. Trapp Aéra-A/ulé 1.1. 300 Throng’d with Multitudes 
Of the applauding soldiers. 1855 Macaucay fist. Eng. IV. 
17 Amidst the applauding hums of the audience. ; 

Applaudingly, av. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] With 
applause or loud commendation. 

1742 Ricarpson Pamela IV. 76 Very chearfully and ap- 
plaudingly gave herhis Consent. 1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley 
II. iii. 82 ‘She's right,’ said Datchet applaudingly. 

+ Applau dit. Ods. rare—". [f. APPLAUD. after 
plaudil.} A \oud expression of approval or com- 
mendation. 

1606 J. Ravnotps Dolarny’s Print. (1880) 56 Aiax had an 
applawdit for his rough plainenes, 

+ Applau‘dity. Os. rare. 
PLAUD; see plaudily.] Applause. 

1623 Cockeram Lug. Dict. u, Clapping of hands for ioy, 
Applause, Applaudity. 1627 R. Bernarp /sle of AJax 196 
They..makethem preach at home very idly. .though abroad, 
either for their hire, or applaudity more diligently. 

Applause (4pldz), sd. [ad. L. applaus-us, 
vbl. sb. f. applaud-cre: see APPLAUD v. Cf. It. af- 
plauso, and Sp. aplauzo.] 

1. Approbation loudly expressed ; acclamation. 

(1553-87 Foxe d. § M. III. 828 They should depart 
speaking last, cum afpplausu popult, with the rejoycing 
triumph of the people.] 1596 Suaxs. Merch. Voi. il. 144 
Hearing applause and vniuersall shout. 
Xenophon 81 The Souldiers hearing his words gaue an ap- 
plause. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 404 Loud applauses rend the 
vaulted sky. 1879 Froupe Czsar xiii. 175 Applause rang 
out from a hundred thousand throats. 

2. Demonstrative approbation, marked approval 
or commendation. 

1601 Cornwattyes £ss, xii, Nothing goeth with full ap- 
plause, that holdes not his perfection tothe end. 1714 Sfect. 
No. 610 ?5 We should not be led away by the Censures and 
Applauses of Men. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. II. 17 The 
preacher understood the true value of popular applause. 
1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. III. 133 He has always 
conducted himself in such a manner as to gain my applause. 

+3. Agreement or assent formally or publicly 
expressed. Cf. APPLAUD v. 2b. Obs. rare. 

1612 BrinsLey Lud. Lit. x. (1627) 153 The Latine of Tully 
being the purest, by the general applause of al! the Learned. 
+4. The object of applause. Cf. aversion. Obs. 

1623 B. Jonson in Shaksp. C. Praise 148 The applause ! 
delight ! the wonder of our Stage. 

+ Applau'se, v. Obs. [by-form of AppLavup, f. 
L. applaus- ppl. stem of applaud-cre, as in erase f. 
érias-, éradére, diffuse {. diffits-, diffundcre. Perth. 
the pple. Applaused was first formed on L. af- 
plausus, and the vb. educed from it.] = APPLAUD v. 

1602 WaRNER Ad}, Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 Her sweete 
Presence, so applaus’d as in Sea-stormesa Calme. 1612-5 
Br. HALL Contemp. xix. (1628) 1286 That applaused consent 
of his{Ahab’s] rabble of prophets. @ 1634 CHarMan Adphon- 
sus, Plays 111. 222 With a general voice applaus’d his death. 

Applau'seful,. ?0ds. rare—'. [f. APPLAUSESA. 
+-FUL.] Full of applause; applausive, laudatory. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) H%s. (N.) With applawsefull 
thankes they doe rejoyce. 

Applau'sefully, ev. ? Obs. rare—. [f. prec. 
+-Y2.] In a manner full of applause or praise. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) H’4s, 11. Aaib, As it is applawse- 
fully written and commended to posterity in the Midsummer 
nights dreame, | 

+ Applau'sible, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. applaus- 
ppl. stem of applazd-cre (sce -BLE); prob. ad. med.L. 
*applausibilis.} \Northy to be applauded; to be 
treated with applause. 

1551 GarDINeR /ixplic. Cath. Faith 1 (R.) Coniectures 
and argumentes applausible to idle wittes. 1605 Sir 7. 
Smith's Voy. Russia (N.) His wise-seeming and applausible 
raigne. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinads ut. iii 326 The promo- 
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tion of Cardinal Sirleto, who was otherwise an applausable 
man. 

+Applau'sing, f//.a. Ods. [f. APPLAUSE v. + 
-ING2,] = APPLAUDING ff/. a. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Arm, (1669) 19/1 This might . . occa- 
sion some self-applausing, rather than mercy-admiring 
thoughts in the Creature. 

+ Applau'sion. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. applausion 
(:6thc. in Litt.), prob. ad. med.L. *applausion-em, 
n. of action f. L. afplaus-: see APPLAUSE v. and 
-Ion.]_ Applauding, applause. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual (1851) 46 Tickled with the 


vain applausion of the ignorant. 1589 Putrennam Eng. 
Poesie (Arb.) 67 A Psalme of new applausions. 

Applausive (aplossiv), z. [f. L. epplaus- ppl. 
stem of applazd-ére + -IVE, as if ad. L. *applausiv- 
zs.} Characterized by applause. 

1. Loudly expressive of approbation. 

1609 Heywoop Sryt. Troy xiv. xl, In the campe with much 
applausive ioy, Grim Pyrrhus is received. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D, iv, Laughter, more scornful than applausive. 
1843 Tennyson Vis. Six 135 Greet her with applausive breath. 

2. Expressive of approval ; approbative. 

1628 Earve AZicrocosm. xvi, He can listen to a foolish dis- 
course with an applausive attention. 1660 STanLey Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 85/1 If he sneezed himself before the enter- 
prize, it was applausive. 1866 J. Rose Virg. Ecl. & Georg. 
103 Then let them [horses] learn their master’s voice to 
know, And arch the neck to his applausive blow. 


+3. Worthy of applause; agreeable, acceptable. 

1605 CuapMman Ad? Fools 1, That same vayne of rayling 
became Now most applausive; your best poet is He that 
rails grossest. 1607 Heywoop Wom, Xilde 128 The pleasing 
taste of these applausive newes. 

Applaw sively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2] In an 
applausive manner; with applause or approbation. 

1741 Rictarpson Pamela (1824) I. 12 Having read it..to 
audiences where the tears were applausively eloquent. 1837 
Cartye Fr, Rev. 1. 1. i. 43 She in all things will applausive- 
ly second him. . 

Apple (zp’l). Forms: 1 eppel, epl. 2-7 ap- 
pel, 2-4 eppel(e, epple, 3-4 appell, 3-5 appil(e, 
4-5 -ylile, -ulle, 4-6 -ul, 5 apille, -elle, 6 -ill, 
aple, 4- apple. Pl. 3—- apples; 1 eep(p)la (¢ke 
ruil), epplas of the eye, 3-4 applen. [common 
Teut.: with OE. cpfel cf.OF ris.appel, OHG. aphud, 
aphal, apfal, mod.G. apfel, all masc.; ON. efi (for 
apli), OSw. xplt, (Goth. unkn. tafzds, pl. apuleis, 
masc., orap/t, pl.aplja, neut.); cf Lith. dbulas, -7s,Sa- 
mogitian adolzs, Lettish ahédols, OSI. jabl’ho, Russ. 
Jablo-ko, Pol. jabt-ko ; also krish abhal, ubhal, Welsh 
afal. The relation of these to the Teutonic, and 
the origin of the word are unknown (see Grimm I. 
532-3); nor does it seem certain whether the general 
or special meaning is the earlier.] 

1. The round firm fleshy fruit of a Rosaceous tree 
(Pyrus Malus) found wild, as the Crab-apple, in 
Europe and the Caucasus, and cultivated in innu- 
merable varieties all over the two Temperate Zones. 

c885 K. ALFRED Gregory's Past. xv. 94 Da readan apla 
[v.~ appla, L. fona granatajongemang dam bellum. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom.25 He.. bed al swa is an eppel iheowed. 1297 
R. Giouc. 283 Upe be hexte bowe tueye applen he sey. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. v.(1495) 192 Chyldren loue 
an apple more than golde. c1449 Pecock Refz. 1. iv. 160 
This tree .. bringith forth soure Applis. 1533 Eryot Cas¢. 
Helth u. vii. 21 Rough tasted appules are holsome where 
the stomake is weake. 1596 SHaks. A/erch. V.1. iii. 102 A 
goodly apple rotten at the heart. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 
509 » 2 Venders of..apples, plumbs. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chet. 255 Most of our best apples are supposed to 
have been introduced into Britain by a fruiterer of Henry 
the Eighth, 

b. Common in proverbial expressions. 

1340 A yend. 205 A roted eppel amang be holen, makep rotie 
pe yzounde. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 689/1 Let 
him take mine yie for an apple, if, etc. 1579 Futke Heskins’s 
Parl, 241 Your argument is as like, as an apple is like an 
oyster, 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr.1.i. 139 Faith (as you say) 
there's small choise in rotten apples. 1623 SANDERSON Serv, 
Wks. 1681 I. 95 Of a wavering and fickle mind; as we say 
of children; won with an apple, and lost with a nut, 

ec. Short for APPLE-TREE. 

@ 1626 Bacon (T.) Oaks and beeches last longer than apples 
and pears. ; Ae ies ; 

2. Any fruit, or similar vegetable production ; 
especially such as in some respect resemble the 
Apple, but, from the earliest period, used with the 
greatest latitude. 

azo00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 64 Genim brembel-zppel. ¢ 1000 
fEvrric Numb, xi. 5 Cucumeres pzt sind eorpappla. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cviii. (1495) 670 Al manere 
apples that ben closyd in an harde skynne, rynde, other 
shale, ben callyd Nuces. 1555 R. Even Decades N. Worlde 
v, Venemous apples wherwith they poyson theyr arrowes. 
1607 TorseL, Four-footed Beasts (1673) 516 The fruit or 
Apples of Palm-trees. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 377 The fly 
injects her juices into the oak-leaf, to raise an apple for 
hatching her young. 1861 Hutme Moguin-Tandou i. ut. 
vy. 153 Bedeguars, commonly called ‘ Soft apples.’ This name 
is given to Galls which are covered with numerous close-set 
hairs or fibres. . 

b. Hot. Any fruit of the structure of the Apple ; 
‘an inferior fleshy many-celled fruit’; a pome, 

1729 J. Martyn Lect. ot. 20 in Chambers Cycé. Suf/. 

3. Hence forming part of the name of a large 
number of fruits; as Apple Punic, obs. namc of 


APPLE. 


the pomegranate; Apple of Sodom, or Dead Sea 
Frual, described by Josephus as of fair appearance 
externally, but dissolving, when grasped, into smoke 
and ashes ; a ‘traveller's tale’ supposed by some to 
refer to the fruit of Solanum Sodomeum \allied to 
the Tomato), by others to the Calotrofis procera; 
Jig. Any hollow disappointing specious thing. 

¢ 1250 Gev. & Lx, 1129 Quane here apples ripe ben, fier-isles 
man mai Gor-inne sen, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. 
xu, Ther [by the dead sea] groweb most feyre applis..and 
when pou takest, he fadep and fallep in to ashes and smokeb 
as pouze he were brennynge. 1601 Hotianp Pdiny (1634) I. 
398 Hereof cometh the colour of Puniceus (z. a light red, or 
a bay! taking the name of the apple Punicke, or Pomegranat. 
1634 Rainsow Labour (1635)6 Those apples of Sodom which 
dye betwixt the hand and the mouth. 1703 MaunpReELL 
Fourn, Ferus. (1721) 85 As for the Apples of Sodom.. I 
neither saw nor heard of any. 1869 Zug. Alech.24 Dec. 354/1 
Mecca galls, Dead Sea apples, Sodom apples, or mad apples 
.. are occasionally imported from Bussarah. 

Apple of Adam=ApDsAM’s APPLE; Apple of 
Love = Love APPLE. 

*| See also ALLIGATOR A., BALSAM A., CHERRY A., 
Custarp A., Devit’s A., Eac A., ELEPHANT A., 
Jew’s A., Kancaroo A., Map A., MANDRAKE A., 
May A.,, Monkey A., Oak A., OTAHEITE A,, 
Persian A., Pine A., Prarrig A., Rose A., Star 
A., THorN A. 

4. ‘The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 


taste brought death into the world, and all our woe’ 
(Milton). 

a1000 CzpMoN Gex. 637 (Grein) /Eppel unszlga, dedp- 
bedmes ofet. ¢1230 Aucr., R. 52 Eue biheold o ben uorbo- 
dene eppele. 1300 Cursor A/. 755 Adam brake goddis co- 
mandement of the appil. a145s0 Axt. de la Tour (1868) 59 
The delite of the apille slow Eve. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 487 
Him by fraud I have seduc’d From his Creator.-. with an 
Apple. 1829 Soutney Al? for Love, The Apple had done 
but little for me, If Eve had not done the rest. 

5. Apple of discord: the golden apple inscribed 
‘For the fairest,’ fabled to have been thrown by 
Eris, the personification of discord, into the assem- 
bly of the gods, and contended for by Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and Venus; whence, any subject of disagree- 
ment and dissension. 

{¢ 1400 Dests. Troy vi. 2434 Hit semit me.. Pat Venus the 
vertuus was verely pe fairest, And I duli..demyt hir the 
appull.}] @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. /rene Wks. 1711, 173 
Who throw the apple of dissension amongst your subjects. 
1680 Established Test 10 The Apple of Contention between 
the Prince and the People. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. 
iv. 195 This great and wealthy church constantly formed an 
apple of discord. 4 

6. Anything resemblinganapplein form orcolour; 
any smooth globular body of metal, glass, ete. 
Golden Apple: the Orb in the British Regalia. 

ax000 Sal. & Sat. 28 Irenumaplum. 1366 Maunpev. i. 8 
He was wont to holden a round Appelle of Gold in his 
Hond. c¢1430 Lypc. Bochas (1554) 220 b, Ye mot forsake of 
gold your apple round, Scepter and swerde. 1559 MorwyncG 
Evonyit, 207 To make the apple of the chieck ruddy. 1601 
Hotcanpb Péizy (1634) 11. 598 A round bal or hollow apple of 
glasse. 1881 V. Y. Art Interchauge 27 Oct. 93/1 Of double- 
faced Canton flannel, finished with fringe and floss apples. 

7. Apple of the eye: the pupil or circular 
aperture in the centre of the eye through which 
the dark retina is seen; so called, because it was 
supposed to bea globular solid body. Sometimes 
extended to the /r7s and pup7/; or to the Zyebal/; 
but apparently only by misunderstanding. 

c88s5 K. ASLFRED Gregory's Past. xi. 68 On dzs siwenizean 
eagum beod da zplas [v. . zpplas} hale .. Sioscearpnes bid 
sewierd dzs zples[z. 7 apples}. @ 1300 W. DE Bisesw. in 
Wright Voc. 145 La prusele, the appel of the eye. 1483 
Cath, Angi, Appylle of ee, pupilla, 1586 T. B. La Prr- 
maud, Fr, Acad 145 We see our owne eies shine within the 
apples of our neighbours eies. 1600 CHarMan /liad x1v. 
409 The dart did undergore His eye-lid, by his eye’s dear 
roots, & out theapple fell. x60: Hortanp Pliny x1. 37 None 
have their eyes all of one color, for the bal or apple in the 
midst is ordinarily of another color than the white about. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., He cut asunder the Apple 
of the eye in several animals. 

b. Used as a symbol of that which is cherished 
with the greatest regard. 

¢ 885 K. AcStrrep Boeth, xxxix. § 10 Hi scilde swa georn- 
lice swA swA man dép done zxpl on his ed4gan. a1300 £. £. 
Psalter xvi. 8 Als appel of eghe yheme hou me. 1535 Co- 
VERDALE Zech. ii. 8 Who so toucheth you, shal touche the 
aple of his owne eye. 1816 Scott Old AJ, xx, Poor Richard 
was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye. 

B. Com. and Attrib, I. General relations. 

1. 027. with active pple., or objective gen. with n. 
of agent or action, as apple-bile, -buyer, -gather- 
ing, -paring, -qguarterer, -seller, -slealing. 

@ 1300 Cursor M.795 Of bat ilk appel bitt pair suns tethe 
areggeid yitt. c1g00 Cock Lorelis Bote 5 Andrewe of ha- 
byngedon apell-byer. 1870 Morris /arthly Par. Il. ut. 
161 Asin the apple-gathering tide. 1879 D. Hitt Aryant 
39 Huskings and apple-parings had not gone out of fashion. 
1440 Promp. Parv., Appullseller, Pomeilius. 1865 Atheneum 
28 Jan. 120/2 The well-known ‘apple-stealing’ capital in the 
south transept of Wells Cathedral. : 

2. stmilative, as apple-green, -smelling, apple- 
fallow, -gray ; passing into syuthelze derivatives, 
as apple-cheeked, -faced, -leaved, -scented, -shaped. 

1848 Dickens Domibey (C. D. ed.) 9 A plump, rosy-cheeked 
.. apple-faced young woman. x8xz Sin H. Davy Chev. 


APPLE. 


Philos. 426 Oxides of uranium give bright colours to glass 
.. brown, apple green, or emerald green, 1880 BrowNinc 
Pan & Luna 42 Vhat apple-shaped Head which its hair 
binds close into a ball. 1809 Prarson Phzt. Trans, XCIX. 
331 The same apple-smelling liquid. 

3. atirié. a. simply, as afple-bloom, -blossom, 
-core, flower, -graft, -harvest, -hoard, -juice, -legend; 
b. of purpose or use, as afple-cart, -lost, -orchard, 
-room, -stall; c. of matcrial (=made of or with 
apples), as afple-dumpling, -fritlers, -tce, jelly, 
-pap, -pasty, -~pudding, -sauce, -larl, -toddy. 

1824 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 11. (1863) 244 Her *apple- 
blossom complexion, 1721 AmMnerst Terre Fil.293 A regi- 
men of bread and water; or, what is little better, of small 
beer and *apple-dumplings. 1596 Cuapman //rad iu. 509 
Fragrant “appleflowers. c1460 RusseLt Bs. Naurt, 502 “Ap- 
pulle frutureis good hoot, but pecold ye nottowche. a1 
Bovte (J.) Twenty sorts of *apple-grafts upon the same old 
plant. 
Apples in *apple-harvest, and potatoes in potato time. 
a 1732 Gay IVs, 1745 I. 107 Now the squeez’d press foams 
with our “apple hoards. 1879 R. Kowaros Kuss. at [/ome 
I. x97 Frozen apples, like lumps of *apple-ice. 1727 Brap- 
LeY Fan, Dict. s.v. Apple, Make an *Apple-Jelly.. by ex- 
tracting the Juice of the Rind and Cores. 1766 Cavennisu 
in Phil. Trans, LVI. 177 The air, discharged from *apple- 
juice by fermentation. 1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton xxviii. 
382 The “apple legend of ‘Tell. 1740 Mrs. Detany A ufo- 
éiog. (1861) II. 120 Go see what's doing in the cheese-chamber 
and the *apple-loft. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
236 Very good “apple-orchards. @ 1625 Fretcuer Al. Thomas 
m1, i, Which willdown easily without “applepap. 1880 Mrs. 
Parr Adam § Eve 281 A couple of *apple pasties. 1807 
Home in Phil. Trans. XCVIL. 143 A child... who.. ate 
so large a quantity of *apple-pudding that it died. 1824 
Miss Mitroro Village (1863) 1. 321 Names quite as in- 
separable as goose and “apple-sauce. 1596 Suaks. Zavz, 
Shr. iv. iii. 89 A sleeue .. caru'd like an *apple Tart. 1809 
W. Lavine Anickerd, (1849) 239 Great roysters, much given 
to .. *apple-toddy. ae 

II. Special combinations. 

Apple-aphis, the insect (Lachius lanigeris) 
which produces apple-blight, a cottony substance 
found on apple-trees ; apple-berry, an Australian 
shrub and its fruit, of genus B//ardiera ; apple- 
brandy, a spirit distilled from cider; apple-but- 
ter (see quot.) ; apple-cheese, compressed apple- 
pomice; apple-corer, an instrument for cutting 
out the core of apples; apple-crook, a crook for 
gathering apples from the trees, also fig.; apple- 
drone, -drane, da/. a wasp; apple-eating a., 
used fig. for ‘easily-tempted’ ; + apple-fallow a., 
of the yellowish-red colour of apples, bay; ap- 
ple-fly (see quot.); +apple-garth, an apple-garden 
or orchard ; + apple-gray a. (ON. afal-grdr), hay- 
ing the streaky colour of an apple; apple-jack, 
American name for apple-brandy, in east of Eng- 
land for an apple-turnover; +apple-monger, a 
dealer in apples, fruiterer; apple-moss, a genus 
of moss with apple-shaped capsules ; apple-moth, 
Torlrix pomana; apple-pear, probably the tank- 
ard-pear; apple-plum, one grafted on an apple 
stock; apple-pomice, the residue of apple-pulp 
after expressing the juice; Apple’s queen, Po- 
mona; apple-scoop, an instrument made of bone 
or ivory used in cating apples ; apple-shell, -snail, 
a family of Gasteropods, so named from their 
shape; + apple-water, cider; apple-wife, -wo- 
man, a female who keeps a stall for sale of apples ; 
apple-worm, the maggot bred in apples; apple- 
wort, any plant of the sub-order Pomacex; +apple- 
yard (=apple garth). 

Also APPLE-JOHN, -MOSE, -PTE, -SQUIRE, -TREE, q.V. 

18r5 Kirsy & Spence “xtomol. (1843) I. 23 The *apple 
aphis.. has done such extensive injury to our orchards. 1809 
W. Irving Aunickerb. (1861) 123 Flushed with victory and 
*apple-brandy. 1860 BartLett Dict, Amer., “Apple Butter, 
A sauce made of apples stewed down in cider. 1706 J. 
Puitirs Cyder 11. 110 ‘The *Apple-Cheese .. will cherish and 
improve the Roots Of sickly Plants. 1796 Mrs. Giasse 
Cookery v. 7x Some carrot... cut round with an *apple- 
corer, 1382 Wycuir Pref, Efist. vii. 70 The *appel croke 
drawinge tourmentis to synful men. 1620 MELton Asfrol. 
53 Foolish, credulous, and *Appleeating women will believe 
them. @1000 Beownlf 4336 Feower mearas .. *a:ppel- 
fealuwe. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., *Apple Fly..a 
small green fly found sometimes within an Apple. 1483 
Cath, Angl,*Appelle garth, pometum. 1640 King § North, 
Maid 54 n Hazl. Z. P. 2, IV. 295 As though his eyes were 

“apple gray. 1865 N.Y. Tribune in Morn. Star 20 Apr., 
The genuine Virginia stimulant known as *apple-jack, or 
apple whisky. 1552 Hutoer, *Applemonger, Pomdélrus. 
1864 /utell. Observ. V. 263 Vhe straight-leaved *Apple-moss 
grows on Alpine rocks. 1601 Hotiano Pliny (1634) I. 437 
They began to graffe plums vpon apple-tree stocks, and 
those brought forth plums named *Apple-plums. 1664 
Evetyn Pomona Advt. 95 Water, wherein a good Quantity 
of *Apple-pomice hath been boil'd. «1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. HWés. 1711 6/2 Fair looketh Ceres with her yel- 
low hair; And *apple’s-queen, when rose-cheek’d she doth 
smile, 1870 NicHotson Zool, (1880) 408 Ampullaria cana- 
liculata. one of the *Apple shells. 1606 Choice, Chance, 
ef. (1881) 11 “Apple water, otherwise called Sider. 1599 
Nasu Lent. Stuff (1871) 72 Pomona, the first *apple-wife. 
1840 Gen. P. Tompson Exerc. (1842) V. 330 If members of 
parliament had the spirit of “apple-women, 1869 Fxg: 
Mech, 23 July 393/2 The “apple-worm moth. 1847 LixpLey 
Veg. Ke (ed. 21 559 Appleworts are closely allied to Rose- 
worts. 1440 Promp. Parz., “Appullyerde, Pomerium, 


1861 Gen. P. Thompson A adi Alt. LIL. clxxvili. 214, 
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Apple (xp’l), 7. rare. [f. prec. sb.; OF. had 
pa. pple. #ffled.] 


1. ¢rans, and intr. To form or turn into apples ; 
to bear apples, or similar fruit ; to fruit. 

a@1000 Fuliana 688 Aipplede gold. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny 
(1634) II. 98 Either they floure, or they apple or els beready 
to bring forth fruit. 1796 Marsnat. Gardening (T.) The 
cahbage turnep is of two kinds; one apples above ground. 

2. intr. To gather apples. 

1799 A. YounG Agric. Surv. Linc., The poor people sup- 
ply themselves with very good fuel by gathering the fir- 
apples... afpleing, as they call it. 

+ Applea‘se, v. OJs. Forms: 5 apleyse, ap- 
plesse, 6 -eis, -ese. [cither ad. Ol'r. af/aisir, inf. 
(used only subst., cf. s/astr) cogn. w. Sp. aflazer, 
on type of L. *afplacire, f. af-= ad- to, completely 
+ flacére to please; oy an imitative forination 
like APARDON: sce A- Aref. 11.] To plecasc, con- 
tent, satisfy. 

c14s0 £. £. Afisc. (1855) 18 ¥f hit do the apleyse. 1536 
BELLENDENE Crox, Scot. (1821) 1. Pref. 7 To do the thing 
that micht him best applcis. 1552 Lynprsay Pupyse2o 132 
Dame Ceres .. Full loyfullie lohane Vpponland applesit. 

Appled (xp’ld), ff/. a. [f. Apriy v.+-xD.] 
Formed into or like an apple. 

a@zo00 “lene 1260 Peih he in medohealle mzdmas pbése 
zplede gold. 1873 Browninc Red Cotton Nt..Cap un. 145 
One October morning, at first drop of appled gold. 

A‘pple-John. Also John-Apple. [‘so called 
because it is ripe about S. John’s Day.’ Britten and 
Holl.] Akind of apple said to keep two years, and 
to be in perfection when shrivelled and withered. 

1597 SHaks, 2 //en. JV. u. iv. 5 A Dish of Apple-Iohns 
[see context], 1623 Masse Aleman's Guzman D'ALL 1. 
310 Her face (like an old Apple-John)all shrivelled. 1708 J. 
Puituirs Cyderi.(N.) John-apple, whose wither’d rind, en- 
trench’d By many a furrow, aptly represents Decrepid age. 
e811 W. Irvine in Warner L7/e (1882) 77 Poor Jemmy—he 
is but a withered little apple-john. ws 

Appleless (ep lés', a. Without apples. 

1830 Miss Mitroro V’tllage iv. (1863) 248 Taking care that 
none should go appleless in the midst of his fun. 

+Apple-mose. Ods. [f. ApeLE sé. + OF. mds 
(cogn. w. OF ris. z2és, OHG. mds, mzuos) pap, pot- 
tage: cf. MHG, effelmuos.] A dish made with the 
pulp of stewed apples and other ingredients. 

¢ 1400 Forme of Curvy 96 For to make Appulmos. c1450 
Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 121 To mak an appillmose, tak 
appelles and sethe them and lett them kelle, then fret them 
throughe an heryn syff. xg52 Hutoer, Apple moyse. 

Apple-pie. [ArrLE- B 3 c.] A pie made 
with apples; ¢yansf. applied to the Willow-herb 
from the odour of the flowers and young shoots. 

1590 GREENE Arcadia (1616) 67 Thy breath is like the 
steame of apple-pyes. 1741 RicHaroson Pamela (1824) I. 
163, I made shift to get down a bit of apple-pye, and a little 
custard. 186: Mrs. Lankester Iitld FL. 52 Willow-herb 
.. Applepie Plant. : : 

Apple-pie bed: a bed in which, as a practical 
joke, the sheets are so folded that a person cannot 
get his legs down. Apple-pie order: complete, 
thorough order. [It has been suggested that this 
may be a corruption of ‘ Caf-a-pze order,’ but no 
instance of the latter phrase appears.] 

1813 Scott in Lockhart Zé/e IV. (1839) 131 The children’s 
garden is in apple-pie order. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf 
viii, 29 Put the craft a little into apple-pie order. 

+ Apple-squire. Ods. A harlot’s attendant ; 
apimp. Cf. APRON-SQUIRE. 

c1s00 Way to Spyttel Hous 832 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1V. 60 
Applesquyers, entycers, and rauysshers. 1899 arn. Faire 
iVom,. 11.1158 Trusty Roger, her base apple-squire. 1738 
Poor Robin (N.) Whores, pimps, panders, and apple-squires. 

Apple-tree. A tree which bears apples. 

@tzxoo in Wright Voc. 79/2 Malus, zpeltre. 21300 Cursor 
AZ. 1367 Pepins.. quilk a be appel trehe nam. 1447 Lyvys 
of Seyntys 54 b/2 He that .. hys appyltre Eche day watryth. 
crszg Sxetton Replyc. 157 Suche apple tre, suche frute. 
1805 SouTHEY Aladoc in IW, xiv. Wks. V. 105 The crooked 
apple-trees, Grey with their fleecy moss and inisseltoe. 

+ Appliable, ¢z. Ods. [f. AppLy v.+-aBLE; 
earlier than the current APPLICABLE.] 

1. Ready to apply one’s self or to hearken (0); 
docile, compliant, well-disposed. Cf. PLIABLE. 

1499 Plumpton Corr. 134, I have advysed him so to doe, 
the which he is right glad and aplyable. 1532 More Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks, 698/2 With willing and applyable myndes. 
1635 SHiRLEY Lady of Pleas, t.1, She has a very appliable 
nature. 1699 Tempce //ist. Exe. 583 Tho’ constant to his 
Ends, yet appliable to Occasions. 

2. Capable of being applied. (See APPLY I-10.) 

1555 HaresrieLo Drvorce Ifen. VII7.(1878) 51 This case 
is not appliable against our case. 1586 WenbE Ane. Poctric 
(1870) 59 Dytties applyable to euery tune that nay be sung 
or sayd. 1624 SANOERSON Serv. Ad. Mag. ii. (1674) 104 
Conceive the words as..appliable to the Accuser. 1642 
Howe t For. Trav.(Arb.) 16 Like the Shoomakers Last, that 
may bee applyable to any foot. 1679 Oates Serm. St. Alich. 
HWood-St., Vhe purchase of Christ .. should be appliable to 
man without any fraud or limitation. : 

3. Having relation, suitable, pertinent, applicable. 

1855 Fardle of Factions i. xi. 239 {Mahomet} extglled him 
[Christe] to a more heigth then was appliable to the nature 
of man, a1656 Hates Gold, Rem, (1688) 29 How this ad- 
vice..was appliable or how it fitted the question .. belongs 
not to me to discuss, 1742 Baitey, Apfpliable, that may be 
applied, has relation to, or, is conformable to. 


+Appliableness. Oés. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 


APPLICANT. 


The quality of being compliant or docile ; readi- 
ness, willingness ; pliableness. 

1587 Freminc County, J/olinshed 111. 402/2 Hir imaiestie 
might perceiue the appliablenesse of those hir people. @ 1631 
Donne. Select. (1840) 76 The holygentleness and appliable- 
ness, implied in that form of man (a minister of God). 

+Appliably, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -LY2.] 

So as to be applied ; applicably, suitably. 

¢1§30 (fitle) The Dialogues of Creatures moralysed, apply- 
ably .. to cuery mery and iocund Mater. 1665 R. CaRreNiLR 
Pragm, Jesuit 27/2 An Kcliptick .. bow'd appliably to all 
our purposes. 

tAppli‘al. Os. rare—'. [f. Apply v. +-aL2.] 
The action of applying, application. 

1548 Geste 7, Jasse 98 The appliall of Christes merytes 
unto us, 

Appliance (aploians). [f. APPLY v.+-ANcE.] 

+1. Compliance, willing service ; subservicnce. 

1601 Soaks. Alls Welln. i. 116, I come to tender it, and 
my appliance With all bound humblenesse. 1603— J/eas. for 
AL, in.i. 89 Too noble, to conserue alife In base appliances. 

2. The action of putting to, administering, using, 
putting into practice ; application. 

r56x ‘I’. N[orton] Cadvin's [ust,, It remaineth that hy ap- 
plyance all the same [benefits] may cometous. 1608 Sitaks. 
Per. ui ii, 86 An Egyptian, had nine hours lien dead, By 
good appliance was recovered. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. u. 
lil, The huinan soul .. could be acted-on through the mus- 
cular integument by the appliance of birch-rods. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg. 1. xx, Have you done this, by the appli- 
ance and aid of doctors? 1868 G. Macponatp Eng. Anti. 

phon xviii. 264 He becomes either a man of appliance, a 
man of science, a mystic, or a poet. 

3. A thing applicd as means to anend ; apparatus. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //ex. [V, 11. i, 20 With all appliances and 
meanes to boote. 1613 — //en. VI1/, 1. t 124 Aske God 
for Temp'rance ; that’s th’ appliance onely which your dis- 
ease requires, 31861 Stancey ast. Ch. ii. Introd. 60 All 
the appliances of antiquarian and artistic knowledge. 1876 
Fawcetr Pol, Econ, 11. viii. 231 To avail themselves of im- 
proved mechanical appliances. 

Appliancy (aploiinsi), rave". [f. as prec. + 
-ANCY.] The quality of accommodating one’s 
self; adaptability, pliancy. 

1836 I. Taytor Phys. The. Another Life(1857\91 When the 
same mind comes to be lodged in a body that has more ap- 
pliancy, and a higher finish. 

+ Appli‘ant, z. Ods. [a. OFr. apliant, pr. pple. 
of aplter: see APPLY v. and -ant.] Const. Zo. 

1. Applying or inclining the mind; favourably 
inclined, docile, pliant; diligent. 

1413 Lyocatr Pylgr. Sowle w.xxx. (1483) 78 Tee wylle 
was not aplyaunt to the counceyll of the.. peple that they 
had to gouerne. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. xxxvii, Hym 
that is ryght well applyaunt For to bere it. 1549 LatimER 
7 Sevm.(Arb.) 24 Pharao .. applyant unto the lustes of his 
owne herte. 1658 LENNARD Charron’s H7isdom wi. xxxvi. 
§ 3 That the soul may be alwaies .. appliant unto reason. 

4. Applicable, pertinent 40. rare. 

1548 GesTE /?», Wasse 99 Yt [which] I have spoken... ts.. 
apphaunt to the latter portion of the sayde supper. 

Applicability (x:plikabiliti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY. Cf. mod.Fr. applicabilit’.] The quality 
of being applicable; capability of being fitly ap- 
plied ; pertinence. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 110 There is a con- 
tinued suitableness and applicability to the Text of Moses 
all along. 1818 Hautam A/tddle Ages (1872) I. 480 The ap- 
plicability of gunpowder to purposes of war, 1843 Por 
Purl. Lett, Wks. 1864 1. 274 If words derive any value from 
applicability. 1875 Writney Life Lang. vil. 130 Multiply- 
ing the applicabilities, and so the usefulness, of its material. 

Applicable (z'plikib’l), a. [f. L. applica-re 
to apply +-ABLE: cf. It. afflicabile (Florio 1611) 
and mod.Fr. applicable. Jt has taken the place of 
the earlier APPLIABLE in all its senscs.] 

+1. Well-disposed, pliable ;=AppPLiIaBLE 1. Ods. 

1563 ffomilies 1. ii. 11. (1859) 208 Leo the third .. having 
the king of the Francons..very applicable to his mind. 
@ 1674 CLarenvon //ist. Reb. 1.1.6 The habit and temper 
of inen’s minds being . . very applicable to the Publick ends. 

2. Capable of being applied; having reference. 
(See APPLY v. I-11.) 

1660 R. Core Just, Vind. 23 Art..as it is applicable to 
some material subject cannot be taught without experience. 
1678 Hoeses Vecam. Phys. viii. 97 Your Argument ought 
to be applicable to the weighing of Bodies in a pair of 
Scales. 1825 M¢Cuttocu Pol. Leon. u. § 2. 115 That portion 
of the produce of industry extrinsic to man, which may be 
made applicable to his support. ' 

3. Fit or suitable for its purpose, appropriate. 

1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. iv. 117 The applicable suality 
of the worship and polity which he consigned to his fol- 
lowers. 1851 4 rt Jrod. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 76/2 The few water- 
leaves which adorn it.. being applicable and unobtrusive. 

A-pplicableness. vare. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being applicable ; = ArrLicaBILITY. 

1661 BoyLe Style H. Script. 251 A greater Familiarity 
with .. the sense and the applicableness of Scripture. 1819 
Foster Evils Jp. [gnor, 224 The soul .. acquiring an un- 
wonted applicableness of its faculties to thought. 

Applicably (e'plikibli), adv. [f as prec. + 
-LY2.] In applicable manner; so as to be applied. 

1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. Dicts. 
A‘pplicancy (2plikinsi). rave. [See neat and 
-AncY.] ‘The state or quality of applying. 

1859 in WorceESTER. 


Applicant (x'plikant), @. and sé. [ad. L. af- 


APPLICATE. 


plicant-em, pr. pple. of applicdre: see APPLY v. 
and -ant. Cf. mod.Fr. appliguant.] 
A. adj. +1. Pliant, docile. Ods. rare. 
2. Applying, making request. rare. 
B. sé. One who applies or makes request. 

©1485 Digby Ayst, (1882) 1. 429 Mans mynd ys applicant, 
as I lyst to ordeyne, 1818 in Topp. 1821 A/2. Gen. Assembly 
Presb. Ch. U.S.A. 23 Applicants from other denominations. 
1836 H. Tayior Statesi. xxix. 218 To give it such a repulse 
as shall mortify and expose the party applicant. 1856 MEr- 
vaLeE Rom. Emp. xxxii. I11. 502 Doling gratuitous alms to 
every poor or lazy applicant. 

Applicate (z'plikcit, -ct), p/. a. and sb. rare. 
{ad. L. applicat-us closely adapted, pa. pple. of 
applicare to APPLY.] A. adj. 

+1. Closely adapted, suited, conformed. Ods. 

1534 WHiTTINTON 7ullyes Offices 1. (1540) 45 The agylite of 
the mynde is to be approbate and alowed, and [=if]such is 
applycate tonature, 

+2. Inclined or directed towards. Ods. 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 87 Planets .. applicate, refluent, 
&c. of the celestial] houses. 

3. Put to practical use ; applied, concrete. 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict. s.v., Applicate Number=con- 
crete. 18381. Taytor Home Educ. 318 The applicate and 
the mixed sciences. 1855 — Restor. Belief 6 The physical 
sciences both abstract and applicate. 

B. sé. 1. In Conic Sections: An ordinate. 

1706 Puitiirs, Applicate, a Right-line, otherwise called 
the Ordinate or Semi-ordinate in a Conick Section. 1796 in 
Hutton Math, Dict. 

2. An applied department ; anapplication. See A 3. 

1855 I. TayLor Restor. B. 99 Geometry and its applicates. 

+ A’pplicate, v. Ods. [f. L. applicat- ppl. stem 
of applicd-re to AppLY. ‘The pa. pple. was at first 
also applicate. cf. prec.] By-form of APPLY. 

1531 Etyor Gow. ma. iii. (1557) 146 He wolde .. folyshely 
applycat himselfe to the nature of creatures unreasonable. 
1541 R. Coptanp Guycdon's Quest. Cyrurg., Howe ought the 
bolsters to be applicate? Somtyme they be layde to drye, 
somtyme they ought to be moysted. 1563 Homilies 1. xv. 
1. (1859) 444 To applicate his merits unto thyself. 1659 Pear- 
son Creed (1839) 479 The act of faith is applicated to the 
object according to the nature of it. 

Application (eplikz-fan). Also 5-7 apply-. 
{a. Fr. application, -acion (14th c.), ad. L. appli- 
cattdn-em, n. of action f. applicare to APPLy.] 
The action of applying; the thing applied. Cf. 
the senses of APPLY. 

1. The action of putting a thing to another, of 
bringing into material or effective contact. 

1632 SANDERSON 12 Sev. 278 The fit applycation of the 
one tothe other. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 131 By the appli- 
cation of a lighted candle. 1854 ScorFeRN in Orr's Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 333 The application of .. heat to the bulb. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 218 The place of appli- 
cation of a force. 

b. esp. in Geom. (Cf. APPLY 1b.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Application also signifies the 
fitting or applying of one quantity to another, whose areas, 
but not figures, are the same. 


2. The putting on or administration of a medi- ° 


cament ; the remedial means so applied. 

r6or SHaks. Alls Well 1. ii. 74 Vhe rest haue worne me out 
With seuerall applications. 1664 Butter Hud. 1. tii. 287 
Application Of Medicines to th’ Imagination. 1727-51 
Cuameers Cycl., The application of a vesicatory tothe neck. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. 131, 1 began again to try 
some medicated applications. 188: Girds’ Own P. 4 June 
571 Rheumatic pains..cured by the application..of spirits 
of camphor. 

3. The bringing of any thing to bear practically 
upon or affect another. sfec. in 7heol. in reference 
to ‘the redemption purchased by Christ.’ 

1647 Assenibly’s Shorter Catech. 2 The effectual applica- 
tion of it to us by his Holy Spirit. 1656 BramHALL Keflic. 
if. 99 The holy Eucharist is..an application of the all-suf- 
ficient propitiatory Sacrifice of the Crosse. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., It is by this application of the merits of Christ, 
that we are to bejustified. 1859 Mitt Zdzy. ii. 53 A sufficient 
application of legal penalties. 

4. The putting of any thing to a use or purpose ; 
employment, specific use. 

1538 StaRKEY Exg/and 8 Wythout applycatyon of hyt to 
any use or profytof other. 1737 WaTERLAND Eucharist 124 
They are ..no more common Bread and Wine (at least not 
during this their sacred Application). 1794 SuLuivan View 
Nat. $1.87 The application which is made of the loadstone 
to navigation. 1833 Hr. Marnneau Lrooke F. v. 68 The 
application oflabour and capital. 

b. The employment of a word to express an idea. 

1788 Reip Act, Powers i. ii. 517 Instances of the applica- 
tion of active verbs to things which we now believe not to 
be active. A 

5. The bringing of a law or theory, or of a 
gencral or figurative statement, to bear upon a par- 
ticular case, or upon mattcrs of practice generally; 
the practical lesson or ‘moral’ of a fable. 

1493 Petronylla (Pynson) 129 Make of this mater an ap- 
plicacion. 1605 B. Jonson Volpfone Ded., Application is 
now growne a trade with many; and there are that pro- 
fesse to haue a key for the decyphering of euery thing. 
1651 Hospes Leviath, 11. xxvi. 143 The application of the 
Law to the present case, 1736 Butter Avaé. ui. vil. 349 A 
fable or a parable, related without any application or moral. 
1769 Lett. Junius i. 10 The facts .. are too notorious to re- 
quire an application. 1853 Ropertson Serm, Ser, in, xvi. 
190 Christian applications which flow out of this exposition. 
188z A. MacFARLANE Cousanguin. 2, | wish to present the 
method, and some applications. 
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b. The quality or capacity of being thus practi- 
cally used ; relevancy, valid reference. 

1842 H. Rocers Jxtrod. Burke's Wks. 85 Matter which .. 
is of universal application. 1854 Farapay Exp. Kes. lv. 
473 It has not that generality of application which can make 
it of any value, od. This has no application to present 
circumstances. 

6. The action of applying one’s self closely zo 
a task; assiduous effort, attention, diligence. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xx. § 12 The tenderness and 
want of application insome of the most ancient philosophers. 
1693 Mem. Count Teckcly 11. 84 They had lately block’d 
up the Place with more Application than ever. 1717 Pore 
Let. to Blount Wks. 1737 V1. 58, 1 am obliged .. to give up 
my whole application to Homer. 1779 J. Moore View 
Soc. II. 153 Some application to other studies. 1823 Lams 
Elia 1. xxui, Application for ever so short a time kills me. 

b. ellzpt. The object of assiduous attention. 

1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 1V. 1x. 182 He made it his 
sole application to gain their affections. 

+7. Self-adaptation, compliance, deference, ob- 
sequiousness. Ods. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. tit. § 1o Not that I can tax or 
condemn the..application of learned men to men in fortune. 
Jbid., The like applicationsand stooping topoints of necessity. 

8. Astr. The action of approaching. ? Obs. 

1594 J. Davis Seamans Secr. 1607) 6 The quantitie of the 
Moone’s separation and application to and from the Sunne. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. xix. 108 Application is when two 
Planets are drawing neere together. 1819 J. Witson Dict. 
Astrol. 10 Application is stronger than Separation, either 
for good or evil. - 

9. Theaction of making an appeal (oés.), request, 
or petition 4o a person; the appeal or request so 
made. 

1647 CoTtrRELL Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 8 With pride .. 
slighting the applications of strangers. 1680 Burnet Noches- 
ter (1692) 50 Frequent applications toGod in prayer. a1718 
Penn Life Wks. 1726 1.74, I have not chosen this Way of Ap- 
plication [by Letter], 1808 WeLLincTon in Gurw. Disf, 1V. 
63 In answer to various applications which have been made 
tome. 1883 Law Refp., Queen's B. 592 An application was 
made on behalf of the prosecutor for a remand. 

10. A kind of needlework ; appliqué. 

1861 Sata Tw. round Clock 191 Cobweb collars .. worked 
in Guipure, or crochet, or application. 

+ Applica‘tioner. Oés. [f. prec. + -ER1] 
One who makes an application or appeal. 

1710 4 Lett. Friend in N. Brit. iv. 28 Papists or Non- 
jurors, Applicationers, or Addressors. 1710 A/anagers’ Pro 
§ Cou 77 Some Remedy .. against Applicationers and Oc- 
casional Abjurors. 

Applicative (z'plikeitiv, -ctiv), a. [f L. a- 
plicat- (see APPLICATE) +-IVE: cf. Fr. applicatrf.] 
Having the attribute of application. 

l. Characterized by being put into actual or 
effective contact with anything. 

1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 280 All Measures .. are 
either Applicative or Receptive. ‘The smallest Applicative 
Measure is a Barley corn, 1723 W. Matuer Vug. Jan’s 
Contp. (1727) 196 Applicative Measures, or Things measured 
outwardly. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poevns 11. 289 We wring 
from our souls their applicative strength, And bend to the 
cord the strong bow of our ken. . : 

Of or pertaining to putting into practice ; 
practical. 

1638 Penit. Conf. viii. (1657) 226 The Priest .. absolveth 
from sin, 1. applicative, 2. and dispositive. @1703 BuRKITT 
Ox N. T. Matt. xxvi. 75 The remembrance of Christ’s 
words, was an applicative and feeling remembrance of 
them, 1862 in Loud. Rev.23 Aug.170 His genius is wholly 
applicative, for he invents nothing. 

+3. Relative; practical as opposed to formal. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. i. § 15 I]. 64, 1 did not mean 
Succession in that proper and formal sense, but only a vir- 
tual, applicative or relative Succession. 

A:pplicatively, adv. vave—"'. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] 
By way of application ; practically. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. i. § 15 I1. 62 [Not] properly and 
formally, but only virtually and applicatively. 

Applicator («'plikeitez). rare. [a. L. *ap- 
plicator, n. of agent f. applicare to APPLY.] He 
who (0és.) or that which applies; sfec. an instru- 
ment for medical application. 

1659 GaupEN Tears of Ch. 494 (D.) Such quacking appli- 
cations and applicators as are no way apt for the work. 1876 
BartHotow Jat. Med. (1879) 217 The solid caustic may be 
quickly brushed over the mucous membrane, or a concen- 
trated solution may be applied with a suitable ‘ applicator.’ 

+ A-pplicato:rily, adv. Obs. [f. next + -Ly2.] 
By way of application ; cf. APPLICATION 3. 

1625 Br, Mountacu Aff. Cvsar 194 (T.) Faith is .. said 
to justify .. instrumentally or applicatorily. 1658 BaxTER 
Saving Faith § 5. 33 To be applicatorily my Saviour in 
particular. BAe 

Applicatory (zplikatazi), a. and sd. [f. L. 
applicat- (see APPLICATE) + -oRY.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the property of applying (a thing to 
effective or practical use). 

1540 CovERDALE Christ's Cross v. Wks. II. 249 A sacrifice 
.. not only applicatory, but also propitiatory, because it ap- 
plieth the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. «1631 Donne 
Select. (4840) 190, I may perish without I have this applica- 
tory faith. 1655 Futver Ch, Hist. 1x. 112 Revelations .. 
not explicatory or applicatory of Scripture. @1703 Burkitt 
Ou N. T., Ron, Pref. The applicatory or practical part 
of this epistle. 1853 Lyncu Sel/-/izpr. vi. 152 Some other 
supplementary remark ofan exhortativeandapplicatory kind. 


+2. Proper to be applied, applicable. 
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APPLY. 


1649 Buitu Eng. Jiprov. Inpr. (1653) 33 The remedies 
being equally applicatory to both. 

+3. Making application, appeal, or request. Ods. 

1653 Baxter Chr, Concord 4 We speak of Ministers Ap- 
plicatory. 1673 Marvett Ach, Transp. 1. (1674) 233 Appli- 
catory discourses. 

+B. sé. A means of applying to practical use. 

_ 1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy Commun. i. § 4. 71 Faith is the 
inward applicatory. @ 1667 — Serv. ILI. ii. (R.) All these 
being practical .. need no other applicatory but a plain ex- 
hortation. _— 

+ A'‘pplicature. Obs. rave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-URE.] = APPLICATION 4. 

1652 Gavute //agastrom. 59 Whether those principles... 
true in astronomie be of a right applicature in astrologie? 

Tee (aploid), Af/. a. [f. APPLY v. + -ED.] 

+l. Folded. Oés. rare. 

c1800 To serve a Lord in Babees Bk. 367 The boteler.. 
shall brynge forthe clenly dressed and fayre applyed Tabill- 
clothis. J/ézd. 372 A Tonge towaile applyed dowble. 

2. Put to practical use; practical, as distinguished 
from abstract or theoretical, 

1656 Artif. Beauty (1662) 216 In their applied sense or 
meaning. 1832 Baspace Econ. Mani. xxxv. 379 The ap- 
plied sciences. 1806 Anp. THomson Laws of 7h. Introd. 5 
Applied logic (as distinguished from pure). 

+ Appliedly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-Ly2.] By or in practical application. 

1625 Bre. Mountacu App. Cxsar 267 (T.) Such acts as bee 
of themselves, or appliedly, acts of religion and piety. 

Applier (Zpleiar). [f. APPLY v.+-ER!.] He 
who, or that which, applies. : 

1565 CALFHILL A usw. Treat. Cross (1846) 200 Either the 
collector of this tale was a liar, or you a fond applier. 1607 
Hieron Wks. 1. 423 The immediate .. applyer of the new- 
birth vnto the conscience. 1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. III. 67 
Such false Applyers and Censurers are too busy abroad. 
1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 379 The .. first applier [of gas 
light). 1865 Owen in Reader 429/3 The applier of the term. 

Appliment, variant of APPLYMENT. 

Appling (2plin), vd/. 56. [f. APPLE v. + -ING1,] 
The process of forming an apple or similar growth. 

1750 W. Ex.ts Aod. Husé. 1. it. 104 Prevent their [seed- 
ling potatoes] appling or bottling. 1807 VaANcouvER Agric. 
Devon (1813) 197 The appleing of the potatoe keeps the 
mould in continual motion. — 

+ Applique, appli‘ke, v. Ovs. [a. later Fr. 
applique-r,ad.L. applicare.} By-form of APPLY v. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/3 He .. applykd on his waye 
and with ryght grete hoost arryued into egypte. 1558 
Warpve Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 8b, Anye tender place of the 
bodye .. whereunto a man dare not applicque any strong or 
smartyng thyng. | 

| Appliqué (apl¢ke), sd. [Fr., pa. pple. of ap- 
pliquer (see prec.), used as sb.] Work applied to 
or laid on another material; sec. A trimming cut 
out in outline and laid on another surface. Also 
in metal work ; and fg. Hence appliquéd. 

1841 D'Israeut Amex. Lit. (2859) Il. 198 Like all rapid in- 
layers, the appliqué did not fit to his[Voltaire’s] work. 1880 
Birm. Weekly Post 1/5 A new sort of work at the art schools 
-.is appliqué, on satin or velvet. 188r New York Art 
Interch. 27 Oct. 93/1 Bands of contrasting materials are fre- 
quently appliquéd with fancy stitches. 1883 Standard 
26 June 3/3 Appliqué, cut from cambric, and laid on net 
by means of point stitches. 

Applot (aplyt), v. [f. Phot, apparently after /oz, 
allot.} To divide into plots or parts; to apportion. 

1647 Jer. Taytor Dissuasive 1. i. § 3 Rightly applotted 
according to every man’s need. 1648 Articles of Peace 
xxvii. in AZz/ton’s Wks. 1738 1. 337 Power to applot, raise 
and levy Means with Indifferency and Equality. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. v.95 Might not the Taxes be equally ap- 
plotted. 1882 G.O. TRevetyan Sf, 22 Parl. 30 June, That 
any charge for additional constabulary shall be applotted 
rateably upon all rateable hereditaments. 

Applotment (apiptmént). [f. APPLoT v.+ 
-MENT.] Division into plots; apportionment. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii, And for the Arrears of all 
former Applotments, Taxes, and other public Dues. 1697 
Phil, Trans. XIX. 629 Their Surveys and Applotments of 
Lands, between Neighbour and Neighbour. 1736 CarTE 
Ormonde 11. 61 To raise the money charged on them by 
way ofapplotment. 1882 Heary S?. i Parl. 30 June, Pre- 
mises.. unoccupied at the date of any such applotment. 

Applo-tting, 7/. sé. [f. as prec. +-1NG 1] = prec. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii, The applotting, subdividing, 
and levying of the said Public Assessments. 

+Applumbature. 065.-° {ad. med.L. af- 
plumbatiira, f.applumba-re to apply lead to, solder, 
f.ad to + plumbum lead.} ‘A joining or soldering 
with lead.’ Blount Glossagr. 1656. 

Apply (Aplei:),v. Forms: 4-6 aplie, 5 aplye ; 
4-6 applie, 5-6 applye, 6-apply. {a. OF x. aplie-r 
+L. afpplica-re, f. ap-=ad- to + plicd-re to fold. 
Cf. APPLIQUE, a. later Fr. appliguer.] J 

I. To put a thing into practical contact with 
another. ; 

1. “rans. To bring into, or place in, more or less 
prolonged contact, or effective proximity; to put 
close 40; ¢.g. to apply a light, heat, a foot-rule zo. 
Formerly said of bringing together men or things 
gencrally ; also of fastening or sticking. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Sav. xiv. 38 Aplieth hidir {1388 Brynge 3e 
hidur] alle the corners of the puple. 1388 — Nuwzb. xvi. 5 
He schal applie to hym hoolt men. 1398 TrRevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 130 His [a frogges} tongue is aplied 
the mouth afore. 1530 Patscr. 434/1, I applye one thyng 


APPLY. 


to another, Fe applicgue. Applye them togyther, and than 
you shall se there is a great difference, 1635 Austin Med. 
177 Thomas applyed Christ to himselfe by touching, 1718 
Porr [Ziad 1. 769 Each to his lips applied the nectar’d urn, 
1854 ScorrerN in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 333 On applying 
heat to the retort. 1874 Luspock Orig. & Met. [nsects 1. 
18 The head is applied against the breast. . 

b. esp. in Geom. To bring lines or figures into 
contact extending over some spacc or area. 

1660 Barrow Euclid 1, Ax. viii, The parts of the one being 
applyed to the parts of the other. 1695 ALINGUAM Geom. 
Eptt, 12 A right line is said to be applied in a Circle, when 
the ends thereof fall upon the circuinference. 1862 Ton- 
uuNTER Zucéid 1. iv, If the triangle ABC be applied to DEF 
so that the point A may be on D. 

+2. intr. a. To come into contact, join itself, 
attain fo. b. To be in contact, fit closely, adhere, 


stick 40. Obs. 

€1374 Cuaucer Bocth. v. iv. 161 Pe moeuynge of pe resoun 
of mankynde ne may nat moeuen to, pat is to sein, applien; 
or foygnen, to be siimplicite of pe deuyne prescience. ¢ 1430 
Lyne. Bochas vit. v. (1554) 169 a, Euery vyce to other doth 
applye. 1530 Patscr. 434/2, I applye or cleave..as glue 
dothe toa tree or thynges that be glued, Fe adhers. 1693 
Mouten in Ait, Trans. XVII. 624 This Sand did apply 
tothe Magnet. 1793 Smeaton Edysfone £,§ 121 The man- 
ner in which it [the Duilaing) was to apply to the rock. 

3. trans. Vo place (a plaster, unguent, or the like) 
in effective contact with the body; Aezce, to ad- 


minister a remedy of any kind. 

154x R, Cortann Guydon's Ouest, Cyrurg., Wherfore are 
horse leaches applyed? 1579 Lancutam Gard, Health (1633) 
459 Apply the iuyce to any wound. 1590 Suaks. A/rds. NV. 
iu. ii. 450 Ile apply [to] your eie gentlelouer, remedy. 1747 
in Cod, Rec. Penn. V. 93 The most speedy Remedy, which.. 
is not in our Power to Apply. 1806-31 A. Knox Rem. 
(1844) I. 45 Such palliatives as it is fully in his..power to 
apply. Mod, Apply a mustard plaster to the chest. e 

4. fig. and transf. To administer fo, to bring 
(a thing) to bear upon, in order to produce an 


effect. 

1596 Srenser /. Q. 11. xii. 32 To Guyon.. Their pleasaunt 
tunes theysweetlythus applyde. 1633 Br. Hatt ard Texts 
5, I.. can only apply unto you the outward sign of baptism. 
1646 Futter Wonnded Conse. (1841) 289 To apply comfort to 
him whois not... readyforit. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brvt. [ndia V1. 
v. vy. 502 They applied coercion to the English resident, 

5. Yo put ¢o a special use or purposc ; to devote, 
appropriate /o. 

¢ 1460 Lypa. in Red. Ant. I. 157 The best morsell.. Hole 
tothiselfalway donotapplye. c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. 
Mon. (1714) 44 Pondage and Tonnage .. owght to be applyyd 
only to the kepyng of the See. 1667-8 Marvett Corr. 87 
Wks, 1872-5 II. 234 The Poll money hath likewise been ap- 
plyd to the use of the warre. 1793 SMEATON Fdystone L. 
§ 146 Having procured a carpenter to be applied to that 
purpose, 1848 Mitt Fo/. Econ. v. v. § 1 The act of directing 
industry to a particular employment is described by the 
phrase ‘applying capital’ to the employment. 

6. To put to use; to employ, spend, dispose of. 

tsoz ARNOLD Chyon. (x811) 276 Whether ony executor.. 
applye or appropir ony thing of the goodis of the deed man. 
1534 Lv. Berners Gold, Bh. AL, Aurel. (1546) C., {He} hadde 
applied the moste parte of his lyfe in warre. 1712 STEELE 

pect, No. 485 P 2 Knife or a pistol, if he finds stomach to 
apply them, 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wrtds ii. 28 They 
know how to apply their labour. 

7. To make use of (a word) in special reference 
to, or to describe or characterize (a thing). 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 121/2 Regardant..is..only applyed 
to a villeine. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iu. x. (R.) He that 
applied the words.. to ideas different to those to which the 
common use applies them. 1877 Lytrem Landm, 1. i. 17 
The word /ed/ is applied to rocky heights, peaks, and cliffs. 

8. To bring (a law, rule, test, principle, etc.) 
into contact with facts, to bring to bear practically, 
to put into practical operation. (Cf. to apply a 
foot-rule to a wall, a test to a mineral, a principle 
to actions.) 

1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 293 These precepts. . 
must bee applyed particularly to every man’s owne estate. 
1754 Suertock Disc. (1759) 1. i. 35 The Difficulty is, how to 
apply this Rule. 1810 CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 125 The 
principles which our understandings are to apply. 1859 
Ecce Homo iv, 29 By applying practical tests. 

9. To give (to a general, theoretical, or figura- 
tive statement) a specifie reference fo a particular 
instance; to use it as relative or suitable ¢o. 

¢1375 Wycur Sed, Wks. 1871 I. 394 Wordis .. which 
semen best bus to be aplied. 1509 Fisner I és. (1876) 289 
Which dyalogue I wolde applye vnto this noble prynces. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 325 The apostle repeated the 
words of the Psalmist, and then applied them. 1749 Fiecp- 
InG Tot Fones (1836) II. x1. ix. 82 To apply all this to the 
Bazotian writers. 1767 Forpyce Serm, Fug. Wom. 11, xi. 
169, I leave you to apply the remark. 1853 RoBERTSON 
Serm, Ser, 11. xvii, 218 Two ways in which this deep truth 
applies itself. 

O. intr. To have a practical bearing upon, a 
valid or suitable reference /o. 

1790 Patey //or. Paud,1. 3 This test applies to every sup- 
position, 1851 Maurice Proph. & A ings 18 This observa- 
tion applies to Saul’s history. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 
95 It will apply no less to our own case, 

11, trans. To connect with attributively or 
causally, to refer, ascribe. Ods. 

1393 Gower Con/, III. 121 Unto this signe [i.e. Virgo] is 
Augst applied. 1530 Patscr. 434/2, I applye or assyne the 
cause of a mater to a persone, Fattribuec: I applye the 
cause herof to the malyce of Saturne. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 
396 Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply’d To one 
small sect, and all are damn‘d beside. 
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+12. To connect with by association of simi- 
larity, compare, liken. Ods. 

1588 Metis Briefe [ustr. Biij, A marchant may he ap- 
plied vnto Argus. 1661 Tatuam Lond, Tri. in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 482 My woes may aptly be apply’d to 
theirs That lost their king. 

IT. To bring oneself into close practical contact 
with a pursuit. 

13. To give or devote (any faculty) assiduously fo 
some pursuit, or 4o do something. 

c1480 Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 49 Of here beaute sum- 
what too say I will applye my wittes all, 1530 Patscr. 
434/2, I applye or gyve my mynde to a thyng, Fe macdoune. 
1535 CoveRDALE /’s. 1xxx1x.12 That we imaye applie oure 
hertes vnto wyssdome. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low Countr, 200, 
I applyed my mind to consider .. the plrysical reason of it. 
1746 Hervey Jedit, (1818) 160 Apply your thoughts to 
religion, fod. He does not apply his mind to his lessons. 

4. refi. To sct oneself closely fo a task or to do 
something. 

@ 1400 Cov, Myst. 34, I wyl fforthwith applye me therto. 
1477 [cart Rivers (Caxton) Dictesg Applying him self to 
do good dedis. 1594 J. DickENSoN Artsdas (1878) 88 He 
and his accursed companions applied themselves wholly to 
myrth. 1631 Markuam Hay ¢o IVealth 1,1, il. (1668) 19 [He] 
stubbornly applyes himself to disobey you. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No.1 P3, I applied myself..to my Studies, 1818 
Scorr Hrt. Aid/. 188 She.. applied herself to her sister's 
relief. 1874 Brackie SeZ/-Cxdt. 70 He could apply himself 
.. to comprehend two such antipodal characters. 

15. zv¢r. in same sense: ‘To attend assiduously (¢o). 

61485 Digby Myst. iii. 1982 My londdes to gyddyn I must 
a-plye. 1605 SHaks. Macé. 1. il. 30 Let your remembrance 
apply to Banquo, 1740 Cuestrer. Le¢?. I. lix. 167 The more 
you apply, the easier you will find your learning. 1774 
Harurax Anal. Rom. Law(1795) Pref. 16 Those who apply 
to the study of the Common Law. 1817 W. Taytor in 
Month, Rev. UX XXIII. 492 He applied to English litera- 
ture. 2848 C. Brontié: ¥. Eyre (1857) 103, I found my pupil 
.. disinclined to apply. 

+ 16. ¢razs. To devote one’s energy to, to handle 
vigorously ; to wield, practise. a. one’s business, 
or any pursuit or activity. b. an implement or 
tool. Ods. and replaced by Puy. 

21495 Pénmpton Corr. 123 ‘That the poor man for dread 
dare not apply his busines. 1531 [Stvor Gow. (1834) 111 
Quintius .. repaired again to his plough and applied it dili- 
gently. 1549 Latimer 7 Sera. bef. Edw, VI ( Arb.) 53 Thely] 
applye the world harde. x555 Furdle of Factous nu. i. 116 
The mooste parte of the Sabeis apply husbandrye. 1577 
Harrison England 1.11. i. 18 A notable spurre unto all... to 
applie their bookes. 1616 Surrr. & Marku. Countr. Farni 
391 You shall apply him [the horse] at least three or foure 
timesaday, 1662 Fut.er Worthies (1840) III. 402 That he 
might the more effectually apply his private devotions. 1667 
Mitton P. £. 1v, 264 The birds thir quire apply. 

+ 17. To keep at (a person) zw*/ (something pre- 
sented to his attention). Ods.; but see Phy. 

1559 Myrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxii. 1 [They] applyed the 
Parliament with billes. 1590 Swinsurn 7esfaments 243 {It 
she] busily applie him with sweete and flattering speeches. 
1§94 WILLosIE in Shaks. C. Praise 10 Apply her still with 
dyvers thinges. 

III. To bend, conform, or adapt /o. 

18. trans. To bend (the mind or oneself). ref. To 
comply, conform, be subservient fo. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 1. xxxvi. 40 As he wylle that shal 
be done, we shal applye vs fully withoute ayenseynge. 1509 
Barciay Ship of Folds (1570) 18 Priamus his minde would 
not apply To the counsayle of Cassandra. 1533 Anne Bo- 
leyn's Fort, in Furnivall A/S. Bald. 1. 406 Wholy apply- 
inge himselfe to the Kings humour. 1622 Heytin Cossogr. 
ut, (1673) 8/1 Applying themselves unto the times, they were 
alwaies favourable to the strongest. 

+19. zztr. To eomply, hearken, consent to. Ods. 

¢1460 Play Sacr. 825 Onto our prayers thow hast applyed. 
1494 Fanyan 4 The Scottes that neuer coude apply To kepe 
theyr Allegeaunce. a@1553 Upatt Roister D.1v.v, To bee 
his wife Ine graunt norapply. 1553-87 Foxe A. § AT, (1596) 
88/2 If she would applie to his request, she should be .. set 
at libertie. F 

+20. vefl. To adapt or suit oneself ¢o, to suit. Ods. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s A foc. 3 God applieth himselfe not a little 
ynto our affections. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learz.1. iii. §7 They 
fail sometimes in applying themselves to particular persons. 

+21. ¢vzr. (as in pree.) Obs. 

cx4s0 Loneticu Grai/ xxxiii, 296 Al manere of delicasye 
That to ony mannes wyt may applye. /drd. xxvii. 141 
Wenges that lyhtly wolde folde And aplyen to his flyht. 
1598 SHaks. Merry IV. 1, ti. 247 Would it apply well to the 
vehemency of your affection that I should, etc. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. u. xxii. § 3 The precedent state or disposition, 
unto which we do apply. 

IV. To bend or direct a ship, one’s course, onc- 
self, one’s words fo. (Cf. L. applicare (navem), and 
Accost, ADDRESS.) 

+ 22. trans. To bring (a ship) to land; to direct 
or steer (a ship, her course, one’s course, cte), Ods. 

1576 Sir T. Smitw in Wright’s Lett. Q. £dsz, (1838) II. 33 
To whether haven I shall applie my ship. 1596 SreNseR 
F, Q. v. iv. 21 To whom his course he hastily applide. 1613 
W. Browne Srit. Past, 1. i.(1772) I. 19 Toa grove at hand 
her steps applide. 

+ 23. ref. To direct oneself, make one’s way (by 
ship or otherwise) fo. Ods. 

¢1450 LoneticH Graal I1. 133 To theke contre he wolde 
don hem aplye. @1x618 Raveicu Observ. (1651) 45 Light 
things apply themselves upwards. 

+ 24. intr. a. To land, arrive. b. To steer, pro- 
ceed, betake onesclf, go. Ods. 


1382 Wyc.ir 1 .Vacc. iil. 42 The oost appliede, or dendide, 
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atthe coostis of hem. c14g0 Lonuticu Grail xxi. 41 This 
schip to pe rocke gan aplye. 1545 State Papers Hen. VII}, 
I. 816 With the nexte fludde.. we entend tapplye towardes 
Dover. 1662 R. Matnew Und. Ads. § 89. 146 A Woman 
taken sick of a violent Fever .. presently applied to her Bed. 
1677 Moxon Jhech. /xrerc.(1703) 99 {Ile] tlren lets it goagain, 
so that it swiftly applies to ils first position, 1759 MAkTIN 
Wat. Hist, 1.17 1n such prodigious shoals do the Pilchards 
apply to the Cornish Coasts. 1819 J. Wiuson Dict, Astro. 
10 Planets preceding apply to tlrose that follow. 

+25. trans. To go to, visit. Obs. rare. 

1595 Ciaran /drad xt. 61 (N.) Ile applied each place 
so fast. ; 

+ 26. trans. To address or direct (words) to. Obs. 

{Cf. 1596 in 4.] 1667 Mitton 7’. £. x. 172 God at last To 
Satan, first in sin, his doom apply'd, Though in mysterious 
terms. @1744 Porx (J.) Sacred vows and mystic song ap- 
ply'd To grisly Pluto. iu 

+27. refl. To apply oneself: in same sense as 
next. Oéds. 

1650 1. B. Worcester’s Apophth. 22,1 spied a young man 
«. Tl applyed myself to him. 1691 T. Il[a.e] New Laven, 
53 Howard and Company further applyed themselves to.. 
the Adiniralty in their humble Memorial. 1711 Abpison 
Spect. No. 117 P 3 An old Woinan applied herself to me for 
my Charity, 1743 M. Tomtinson Prot. Birthr, 18 Apply 
ourselves to Persons of Learning and Integrity. 

8. intr. with to. a, To appeal to, address 
(obs.). bb. To address oneself for information or 
aid, to have recourse, make application to. (Also 
pass. e.g. | have been applied to for a certificate.) 

2.01642 Rocers (J.) God knows every faculty and passion, 
and in what manner they can be most successfully applied 
to. @1680 Butter Rem. (1759) II. 13 Those who apply to 
Men’s Fancies and Humours. 1759 Robertson /fist. Scotd. 
I.u.121 The French king .. applied to the parliament of Scot- 
land. 1769 Funtus Lett. xxxv.163 He applied only to their 
honour, as gentlemen, for protection. 1774 J. Bryant Mythod. 
I. 48 His temples were applied to as oracular. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone £. § 262 On applying to the bridle .. we found 
that the chain was dragging upon the rocks, 1802 Mar. 
Epcewortu Aforal T. (1816) I. xii. 98 A friend .. to whom 
she resolved to apply in her distress, 1849 MacauLay ///s¢. 
Eng. 11. 81 Exiles, who had come .. to apply for succour, 

+ Apply;, 54. Oés. [f. pree. vb.] 

1. Ply, trim, state. 

a@ 1600 Sir Egetr 43 (Jam.) They found him ina good apply 
Both hay and corn and bread him by. 

2. Application. 

1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 71 For the apply will 
betoSharp. 1681 Loud. Gaz. mdcliv/3 We envy much their 
more early Apply. 

Applying (apleiin), v4/. sd. [f. Arpiy v.+ 
-ING1] Application, (But now mostly gerundial.) 

1. A putting into practical contact, into practice, 
into relation with specific cases. 

1538 StarKEY England 171 In the applying of the ground 
to the plowgh. 1607 Hirron Hés. I. 451 Being, by the 
powerfull applying of the word, conuicted of sin. 1653 
GaubEN //ierasp. 95 Proportionable applyings of all orderly 
and prudential means for union, . 

2. Assiduous practice or attention; plying. 

1380 Wycuir Clerks Possess. xxx. Wks. 1880, 134 To triste 
more in special preynge & appliynge of synful men. 1541 
Hyrve Vives’ fustr. Chr. Wom. (1594) Bvij, The applying 
of their worke is bosted of, 1612 Brinstey Lad. Lit. 302 
Continuall applying brings learning, and the credit of a 
schoole. i 

+ Apply ingly, adv. Obs. rare—. [f. applying 
pr. pple. +-Ly*.] With application; assiduously. 

1648 SANDERSON 21 Ser. Ad. Aul. xvi. (1673) 236 Let us all 
.-applyingly consider whether it can be reasonable. 

Applyke, var. APPLIQUE, obs. by-formof ApPLyzv, 

+ Apply’*ment. Oés. Also appliment. [f. Ar- 
PLY v.+-MENT; cf. eployment.] = APPLICATION, 
APPLIANCE. 

1604 J. Wesster Juduct. Marston's Maicont. Wks. (1857) 
326 They will wrest the doings of any man to theirown base 
and malicious appliments. 1615 LatHas Falconry (1633) 67 
Without any medicine, scowring, or other inward appliments. 
1633 T. Apans /xf, 2 Pet, ii. 2 An inconsiderate applyment 
of theinselves to another's will. 

| Appoggiatura (appo:ddzat#ra). Wus. [It., 
f. appoggtare to lean upon, rest. Cf. Aprul.] A 
gtace-note or passing tone prefixed as a support 
to an essential note of a melody. Also ¢razsyf: 
A prop, a point of support. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp., Appoggiatura is commonly 
marked by a smaller kind of note. 1833 Coteripce Zable 
7. 289 In the Iatter (Nonnus, Tryphiodorus] .. All the af- 
foggtaturas of time are lost. 1875 OuseLey //armony xviii. 
206 Accented auxiliary notes are usually called apfoggia- 
turas, as they are supposed to be a kind of buttress or lean- 
ing support to the note before which they are placed. 


Appoint (4point), v. Forms: 4 6 apoint(e, 
apoynt(e, 4-7 appoyntie, 5 ap(p)unct, appoynct, 
apoinet, 5-appoint. Apfet. 5-7 point. [a. OFr. 
apointe-r, -ier, f.2 point tothe point, intocondition : 
seePoinT. Sometimes refashioned after med.L. a/- 
punctdre, whence also some of the senses werc taken. 
The chief senses were alrcady developed in OF., 
and did not appear in logical order in Eng.] 

I. To come, or bring matters, to a point ; agree, 
arrange, settle. 

+1. ever. (and pass.) usually with ¢2/ or sudori. 
cl.; To come to a point about a matter in discus- 
sion, to agrce, settle, arrange definitely. Os. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus i. 405 Apoyntedyn ful warly.. 
how foie they wold procede. 1462 /’aston Lett. 461 Il. ars 
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Sir John Fastolff and your seid besecher comenauntyd and | us. 


apoynted be writyng for the seid mater, 1488 Act. Dom, 
Conc. 93 (Jam.) It is apunctit and accordit. 1528 More 
Heresyes \v. Wks. 282/1 Theyr intent and purpose that they 
appoynt vpon. 1604 Sir W. Core in Shaks. C. Pratse 62 
Thys ys apointed to be playd to Morowe night. 1660 //7zs¢. 
Indep. 1. 50 They appointed to sell ten brace of Buckes. 

b. To make an appointment. arch. (This and the 
two following senses were evidently influenced by 
the earlier I]. 7.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix, At xi. of the clocke, in the 
nyght.. They did appoynt for to fulfyll this worke. 171 
Bupce.i Spect. No. 77 ? 9 The very place where he had ap- 
pointed to be. 1802 Mar. Enocewortu A/orad 7, (1816) 1. 
a) Gentlemen, who had appointed to meet him at .. Berlin, 

. trans, To fix by arrangement the time or place 
of (a meeting); to arrange. arch. 

1588 SHaks. 77%¢. A. 1v. iv. 102 Appoint the meeting, Even 
at his father’s house. 1633 Hevwoop £ug. Trav. 11. Wks. 
IV. 54 Heere all the Countrey Gentlemen Appoint A friendly 
meeting. 

3. trans. To make an appointment for a meeting 
with (a person). (Cf. dzsafpoint, to break an ap- 
pointment with.) 

1528 GarDINER in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. 1. 99 Appointing us 
to the repair again the next day. 1 Mannincuam in 
Shaks. C. Praise 45 Shee appointed him to come that night. 
1728 Gay Beggar's Opf..x, 1 appointed him at this hour. 
1797 W. Tavtor in A/onth. Rev. XXIII. 582 She then ap- 
points him deceptiously in the bath house. 

+4. trans. To bring to a point, settle, decide (a 
thing disputed). Ods. rare. 

@ 1619 Donne Biathan.\1644) 79 Almost all the points con- 
troverted .. may be decided and appointed by it [this law]. 

+ 5. reff. and pass. To bring oneself to the point 
or resolution ; to make up one’s mind, resolve, de- 
termine. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Merch, T. 351 He at the last appointed 
him on on. /ézd¢. 372 He was appoynted {z.7. apoynted, 
-ointed] ther he wold abyde. 1513 More Ach. ///, Wks. 

4/1 Yf you appoint your selfe to tary here. 1550 CRowLEY 

Vaie to Wealth 273 Apointe thy selfe therfore to beare it. 

6. zxtr. To determine, resolve, purpose. arch. 

¢1440 Gexeryd, 2120 Of euery ward to make a capteyn 
Ffirst he appoynted in especiall. 1529 More Com/. agst. 
Trib. 11. Wks. 1214/2 And appointe in his heart .. that .. he 
would rather dye than forsake y® faith. 1611 BipLe 2 Savz. 
xvii. 14 The Lord had appointed to defeate the good counsell 
of Ahithophel. 1722 De For Hist. Plague 11 To appoint 
to go away. 

II. To determine authoritatively, prescribe, de- 
cree, ordain. 

7. trans. To determine authoritatively, prescribe, 
fix (a time, /afer a place) for any act. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 67 He wolde his time kepe As he, 
whiche hath his houre apointed. 1596 SHaks. 1 f/en. /V’, 
1.ii,190 We wil.. appoint them a place of meeting. 1625 
Bacon &ss.(Arb.) 576 Pointing days for pitched fields. 1722 
De For AWoll. Fl. (1840) 317 The time appointed for execution. 

8. To ordain authoritatively, prescribe, establish, 
fix: a. ¢kaf it shall be; b. a thing. 

1538 StarKEY Exglaxd 53 Thus hyt was.. appoyntyd by 
wysdome and pollycy, that ever..they schold be [so] 
gouernyd. 1611 Biste Gen, xxx. 28 And he said, Appoint 
me thy wages, and I will giue it. 1613 Suaks. Hex. V///, 
1.1. 74 Why... tooke he vpon him..t’appoint Who should 
attend on him? 1831 Carve Sart. Res. u. x, Strangely .. 
it is appointed that Sound .. should be the most continuing 
of all things. 1850 MeCosu Div. Govt. u. i. (1874) 139 The 
laws .. are appointed by God. ae 

+9. To decree, assign, or grant, authoritatively 
or formally (a thing fo a person). Obs. 

1494 FapyANn 1. iv. 11 He beset or apoynted to hym the 
Countre of Walys. 1540 //ouseh. Ord. 211 That there be 
one chamber appointed for two Masters of the household. 
1601 Suaxs. Yul. C. 1v. i. 30, I do appoint him store of 
Prouender. 1764 Priesttey Ess. Educ. in Lect. Hist, 28 
Let him appoint rewards to those who shall handle the sub- 
ject in the most judicious manner. 

10. Zaw. To declare, in exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose, the destination of specific 
property. Cf. APPoINTMENT 7. 

x601 Act 43 Eliz. iv. § 1 Uses and intents.. for whiche 
they were given, limited, assigned, or appointed. 1874 
Davipson Concise Preced. 310 A power to appoint to ‘issue’ 
includes all issue, however remote. 1883 Datly News 16 Nov. 
2/t He should not allow any power to the wife to appoint 
by will in favour of the husband. 

11. To ordain, destine, devote (a person or thing) 
a. fo or for a fate or purpose. arch. 

1526 TiNDALE 1 7%ess.v. 9 God hath not apoynted us unto 
wrath (so in 1611 and 1881 Revised}. 1605 Rowianps //el/'s 
Br, Loose 47 To their deserued deaths they are appoynted. 
1625 Bacon £ss. (Arb.) 550 If you doe not point any of the 
lower roomes for a dining place of seruants. 1712 BupGELL 
Sect, No. 404 Pt The Creator .. has appointed every thing 
to a certain Use. ; 

b. 40 do or suffer something. arch. 

1496 Lp. Botuwe t in Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 12 1.23 He has 
na wach bot y* kings, apoinctit to be about him. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Acts xxvii. 2 A ship .. apoynted to sayle by the costes 
off Asia, 1535 CoveRDALE /’s. xliv.22 As shepe apoynted 
to be slayne. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 426 [They] do ap- 
poynt the Patient to lie long vpon his backe. 1722 De For 
Moll. Fl. (1840) 310 Next day I was appointed to be tried. 
1736 Butter Axad. 11. 410 Assistance, which nature .. ap- 
points them to afford. 

12. To ordain or nominate a person a. /o an office, 
or fo perform functions. 

1557 Ord. Hospitalls Dv, The Clerke ..is appointed to 
many Recepts and Payments. 1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 50 
p4 The Queen of the Country appointed two Men to attend 
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1859 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxii. 4 The 
Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies. 

b. with complement: (for obs.) fo be an official. 

1611 Bisre 2 Sav. vi. 21 To appoint me ruler ouer the 
people of the Lord. 165x Hospes Leviath. m1. xl. 253 He 
appointed Joshua for the Generall of their Army. 1759 
Rosertson Hest, Scofl. 1.11, 117 Bonot was appointed go- 
vernor of Orkney. 1839 KeicutLey //ist, Exg., Cranmer 
was appointed to be her confessor. 

d. simply. 

1526 TinDALE Luke x. 1 The Lorde apoynted other seventie 
also. 1667 Mitton ?.Z.v1.808 Vengeance is his, or whose 
he sole appoints. A/od. Who appointed you, then? 

13. To ordain, set up, nominate, establish (an 
officer ; and in Law a trustee, guardian, etc.). 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim, Mon. (1714) 110 A cheffe 
Ruler ..chosyn and appointyd by the Kyng. 1529 Petit. 
§6 in Froude Hist, Eng. I. 194 The said prelates ..ap- 
pointed .. appraysers, and other ministers for the approba- 
tion of Testaments. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 1 Pg We have 
appointed a Committee. 1768 BLackstone Comm, 1. 462 
This he may do [choose his own guardian] unless one be 
appointed by the father. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp, ix. 
152 Henry deposed them all, and appointed their successor. 
1883 F. Pottock Land Laws 61 ‘The father was empowered 
to appoint persons of his own choice to be his children’s 
guardians. 

III. To put into proper state or condition. 
(Cf. APPoINT sd. 2, and Fr. en bon point.) 

+14. trans. To put in suitable order or condition; 
to prepare, make ready. Oés. in gen. sense. 

1393 GowER Conf. II. 151 Yet shald he nought apoint his 
herte With jelousy. 1540 Hyrpe Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom. 
(1592) N viij, Appoint thy self, that thou maiest in such wise 
binde him unto thee with love. 1583 STaANyHURST Aexze/s 
11.(Arb.) 54 They brandish weapons sharp edgde, to slaghter 
apoincted [L. zeci farata). 1615 HEvwoop Four Prext.i. 
Wks. II. 240 Prepare to meet them and appoint our powers. 

15. esp. To equip completely, fit out, furnish; to 
accoutre. Ods. exc. in pa. pple. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xv. 553 Thus appoynted she mounted 
on horsebacke. 1526 TinpaLe Lewke xvii. 8 Apoynt thy selfe 
and serve me. 1590 Martowe Edw. //, 1v. ii, To see us 
there, appointed for our foes. 1660 INGELo Bentiv. & Urania 
11. (1682) 193 Their several Lodgings, which were as well ap- 
pointed as such a season would permit. 1770 Burke Pres. 
Discont. Wks. 11. 288 The house of commons . . is miserably 
appointed for that service, 1823 Scott Peveril II. iv. 96 
Thus appointed .. he was in readiness to depart, 


IV. Isolated uses after Fr. and L. 


+16 To put a stop or limit to. Ods. rare. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh, M. Aurel. (1546) F fiv, 
Great is that couetyse, whiche the shame of the worlde doth 
not repreue ., nor reason appoynt. — 

+17. To point to or at, to point out. Ods. 

@ 1547 SuRREY Zze/d 1, (g20) A blazing sterne .. By along 
tract appointing vs the way. 1554 Puitpot Z-ram. & Writ. 
(1842) 113 He.. fetched Cyprian and appointed out these 
words in one of his Epistles. @ 1556 Cranmer Vs. I. 10 
As well as if you had appointed me with your finger. 

+18. To assign or impute blame /o ; to stigmatize, 
arraign. Obs. rare. : 

a1612 in Hariugton’s Nuge Ant. 1. 48 (Halliw.) If anye 
of theise wants be in me, I beseeche your lordshipp appoint 
them to my extreme state. 1674 Mitton Sassox 373 Ap- 
point not heavenly disposition, father. Nothing of all these 
evils hath befallen me But justly. 

Appoint, sd. [f. prec. vb.; cf. Fr. apfoint, 
‘somme qui fait le solde d’un compte ;’ Littré.] 

+1. Agreement, settlement. Ods. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. v.77 When thei are ones fallen at 
appoyncte, the bodye is delyuered. 1565 T. Stapleton 
Fortr, Faith 50 Let bothe those truthes and these truthes be 
beleved, and we shall be at appoinct. 

+2. Array, equipment. Oés, 

1592 WyrLey Armorie 62 Sir Charls pee doth aduance 
.. In best appoint that hath been seene in Fraunce. 

3. Settlement fer appoint (Comm.): Exact and 
independent settlement of a transaction, 7.e. not by 
entering it in account, or by payments on account. 

Afod. Each transaction will be settled per appoint. 

Appointable (apointab’l), a. ?Ods. rare. [f. 
prec. vb.+-ABLE.] Capable of being, or proper 
to be, appointed. 


1563 Foxe A. 4 AL. 696/2 The externe rytes and ceremonies 
be .. appointeable by superioures powers. 

Appointed (4pointéd), £//.a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Fixed by agreement ; settled betorehand. 

158s App. SANDYS Sev. (1841) 275 Peter had his appointed 
hours of prayer. 1611 BipLe Fudg. xx. 38 There was an ap- 
pointed signe. 1704 Rowe Ulysses 1. 1. 1496 At this ap- 
pointed Hour I wait her here. 1850 E, Warpurton Keg. 
Hastings 111, 4 At length he reached the appointed bridge. 

2. Fixed by authority; ordained. 

1535 COVERDALE Yer. vili. 10 The Storke knoweth his 
apoynted tyme, 1611 Bipte Mus. ix. 2 Keepe the Passe- 
ouer at his appointed season. 1718 Pore /diad m. 574 The 
appointed fine let Ilion justly pay. 1805 SouTHEy Madoc ¢ 
Azt. viii. Wks. V. 255 Her, who blessed among women, fed 
The Appointed at her breast. 1858 RoperTSoN Ser. Ser. 
ur.v.75 Apportion to each its appointed penance. 

3. With qualifying adv. (wed, 27/, etc.) : Provided 
with requisites, fitted out, equipped. 

1535 CoveRnALE Yer. vi. 22 Horses wel apointed to y° 
battel. 1662 More Axfid. Ath, 1. xv. (1712) 135 Il-favoured 
and ill appointed Monsters. 1787 J. Bartow Oration 4th 
uly 11 The bravest and best appointed armies. 1859 
Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865)V. x1. 18 A well-appointed road. 


|| Appointé (apwaite), a. Her. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of appornter.] 


APPOINTMENT. 


1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Suff., Appointee is when two or more 
things are placed touching each other at the points or ends. 

Appointee (Apoint?). [f. APPoINT v.+-EE, 
after F. appointé.] 

1. a. genx. One who is appointed or nominated to 
an office. b.in Law, One in whose favour a power 
of appointment is executed: see APPOINTMENT 7. 

1768 Circular Mass. Repr. (Webster) The commission 
authorizes them to make appointments, and pay the ap- 
pointees. 1768 BLacksTONE Cosa. 1. xxxii, The ordinary 
of courts grants administration to such appointee of the 
crown, 1829 GEN. P. THompson &-rerc. (1842) I. go The 
people’s king flew back to his throne without a sword being 
drawn for the foreign appointee. 

+2. Al. [appointé in Cotgr.] 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Appointee, a foot-soldier in the 
French army, etc., who for his long service .. receives pay 
above private sentinels. 1753 — Cycl. Supp., These have 
been suppressed in France, except in the.. guards where 
forty Appointees are still retained to each company. 

Appointer (apointei). [f. as prec. +-ER1,] 
One who arranges a settlement or agreement (o04s.), 


who ordains, or nominates. (See also APPOINTOR.) 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. lxiii.84 Foure sufficyent per- 
sons, to treat on some good way to acorde the parties.. 
These apoynters shuld mete in a lytell chapell. 1633 Ames 
Fresh Suit 11, 210 Christ is the only teacher of his church, 
and appointer of all means whereby it should be taught. 
1857 Toutm.SmitH Parish 132 The Chief Constable . . is the 
appointer of all county constables. 

Appointing, 2/. sd. [f.as prec. + -1nGl,] The 
action of the vb. APPOINT ; appointment. 

1520 WINGFIELD in Ellis Ovig. Lett. 1. 1. 173 For the ap- 
poincting of .. officers for the howse. 1529 More Covi. agst. 
Trib. 11. Wks. 1199/2 In the shooting of this arowe of pryde, 
ther be diuers purposinges and apoyntinges. 1687 Assur. 
Abbey Lands 63 For want of appointing how particularly 
these Lands should be applyed. 

Appointing, /7/.c. [fas prec. + -INc?.] That 
makes appointments. 

1730 Swirt Panegyr. on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 142 Where 
appointing lovers Tove, — 

Appointive (4pointiv), 2. vare. [f. APPOINT v. 
+-IVE, by form-assoc. with zxvexzive, ete.] That 
is filled by appointment. 

1881 TourceEE in WV. Amer, Rev, CXXXII. 314 Every ap- 
pointive place in the Government except the cabinet. 

Appointment (Apointmént). Also in 6 ap- 
punctuament; for other forms see APPOINT v. 
[a. OF. afotntement: see APPOINT v. and -MENT. 
In 15~-16the. often assimilated to med.L. apfpuncia-, 
appunctud-mentunt.] 

+1. A pointing out, indication. Obs. rare. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Crow, vit. Prol. 12, I haf stablit myne en- 
tent Now to mak here apoyntment Qwhen pe succession 
lynealle Endit. ; 

+2. The action of agreeing, or coming to an 
arrangement ; an agreement, pact, contract. Oés. 

a1440 Paston Lett. 25 1.39 Accordyng to poyntment that 
ye made. 1461 /4/d. 408 11. 35 Without agrement or apoynte- 
ment taken. 1526 Acts Yames V (1814) 310 (Jam.) Ratifijs 
and appreuis the contract and appunctuament made. 163: 
Quartes Sassoz in Farr's S. P. 128 The long stay Betwixt 
th’ appointment and the mariage-day. 1745 De For £zg. 
Tradesm. I, xix. 182 The ordinary appointment of people to 
meet either at place or time. yf ; 

+3. sfec. The act of capitulating, or coming to 
terms with an opponent ; terms of capitulation. Ods. 

1494 Fapyan vi. clxxxi. 179 Delyuered y® cytie by ap- 
poyntement, that he with the people myght departe thens 
without bodely harme. 1521 ArNno.p Cfron. (1811) Introd. 
48 The Kynge .. lyed syege to the cyte of Torney, and wan 
it by poyntment. 1533 BeLLENDENE L/vy iv. 326 Sic ap- 
punctment as the victoure plesis to gif. 1603-5 Sir J. MeEL- 
vit Mem. (1735) 240 They would have taken any reasonable 
Appointment. % 

4. sfec. An agreement or arrangement for a meet- 
ing; engagement, assignation. (Cf. quot. 1745 in 2.) 

¢1530 J. Heywoop /zterlude (1846) Introd. 40, I and ij or 
thre Of my frendes made an appoyntement.. That in a 
place we wolde sup together. 1583 STANYHURST Aezezs 11. 
(Arb.) 67 With mee shee kept not apoinctment. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry W. 1. i.92 For missing your meetings and appoint- 
ments. 1745 DE For Exg. Tradesm. I. xix. 181 A promise 
or appointment for a further day. 1879 Reape Drink, I 
shall break an appointment. 


+ 5. Resolution, purpose. Oés. 

1529 More Cow. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1199/2 The proude 
man himself hath no certain purpose or appointment. x 
Suaks. Ant. & Cl.1v.x. 8 Where their appointment we may 
best discover, And looke on their endeuor. : 

6. The action of ordaining or directing what is to 
be done; direction, decree, ordinance, dictation. 

¢1440 Generydes 2100 These princes hadde vj thowsand 
knyghte3 In ther poyntement. 1574 tr. M/arlorat’s Apocalips 
1s All things are done and disposed by his determination 
and appoyntment. 1583 STANyHURST Aexe?s 1. (Arb.)27 By 
Gods forwarned apoinctement. 1651 Father Sarpt (1676) 
96 Making one of his Writers read to him, or wmite at his 
appointment. 1736 ButLer Azad, 1.i. 19 According to a 
natural order or appointment. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale 
of Tyne iv. 67 The wind also failed, .. a more merciful ap- 
pointment than if it had blown a great storm. 

7. Law. The act of declaring the destination of 
any specific property, in exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose. ; 

1601 Act 43 Eliz. iv. §1 Such giftes, limitacions, assigne- 
iments, and appoyntments, 1768 BLacksToNE Cov. II. 119 
An appointment by tenant in tail of the lands entailed, to a 
charitable use. 1874 G. Farwett Powers 2 The ordinary 


APPOINTOR. 


power of appointment among children iu a marriage settle- 
ment where personalty is vested in trustees, 1876 Ticny 
Real Prop. vii. § 2, 326 Powers of appointment, that fs, con- 
ferring on a person a power of disposing of an interest in 
lands quite irrespective of the fact whether or not he has 
any interest in the land himself. ees 

. The action of nominating to, or placing in, an 
office ; the office so given. 

1658-9 Lp. Lamuert in Burton Diary 111. 333 By_your 
appointment agree the Government. Then appoint officers. 
1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. u. iii. 342 The appointment of in- 
competent judges. /4i¢. These appointments are made by 
the ministers of the Crown. 1868 Geo. Kxiot /. /Jolt 36 A 
poor baronet, hoping for an appointment. 1874 Davipson 
Concise Preced. 477 Appointment of new trustees of a will. 
1878 Lecky Lug. i2 18th C. I. iii. 426 His appointment to the 
lucrative office of Joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 

9. Equipment, equipage, outfit, aecoutrement, 
furniture, or any article thereof. Now usually A/. 

1575 Lanenam /.¢f¢. (1871) 48 Hiz honorz exquisit appoint- 
ment of a beautifull garden, 1593 Suaxs. Rich, 7/, 11. iii. 53 
That from this Castles tatter'd Battlements Our faire Ap- 

ointments may be well perus'd. 1658 EEvetyn Cov7. 8 Nov., 

o allow him [his son] an appointment so noble andconsider- 
able as does become his greatness. 1759 67 STERNE 77. 
Shandy (1802) II. xxii. 335, 1 have not one appointment 
belonging to me which I set so much store by, as I do by 
these jack-boots. 1864 Douteit //eraldry xxiv. 402 Royal 
hlazonry upon the appointments as well of his horse as of 
his own person. ; 

+10. An allowance paid to any onc, especially to 
a public officer. Oéds, 

1715 Burnet Own Time an. 1674 (R.) He had the appoint- 
ments of an ambassador. 1727 51 Cuamuers Cyc, s.v., Ap- 
pointments differ from wages, in that the latter are fixed and 
ordinary .. whereas appointments are annual gratifications 
granted by brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out of 
the privy purse. 1753 Hanway 7vav (1762) II. 1. ix. 51 
‘The appointment of the stadt-holdership .. is one hundred 
thousand guilders, 1761 Smotretr Gil Blas 1. xvii. (1802) I. 
109 His parents will turn thee away... perhaps even with- 
out paying thee thy appointments. 

Appointor (4point/'r). Law. [repr. actual or 
possible ME. and AFr. affointour:—OF .apointeor: 
see APPOINT and -or.] The form of ApproinTER 
used in a specific legal sense: The person who 
exercises a power of appointment. 

1882 Jesse, Law Rep. Ch. Div. XXI. 336 The parties to 
this deed intended that the appointor. . should be the judge 
of the period at which the portions should vest. 

+ Appoi'se, v. Os. rare—'. [f. Ar- prefil+ 
PolsEv. See A-fref.11. (Apparently unconnected 
with OFr. afoiser, apeser to weigh upon.)] To 
weigh or estimate by comparison. 

a 13670 Hacker in Wolcott Life (1865) App. 173 We must 
believe without appoising the articles of our faith to the 
balance of reason. 

+ Appo'pulate, v. Obs. rarc—. [f. Av- prefl 
+PoPULATE v. Cf. It. affopolare, -ato (Florio 
1398).} To people, render populous. 

1625 Purcuas /lgrims 1. 1424 Vhe principall cities of the 
Turkish Empire are much appopulated with them. 

+Apport, 54. O%s. In 5-6 aport. [a. OF. 
aport action of bringing, what is brought, revenue 
(Cotgr.), f. aforter: see next, and Ap- fref.1} 

1. Bearing, carriage, demeanour. 

a 1423 James 1 Avzg’s Q. 1. xxxi, In hir was 30uth, beautee, 
with humble aport. 35:9 Horman Mule, 19 b, The great 
Turke shall hastely abate his hye aport. 1606 B. Barnes 
Offices 18 This outward apport of their degrees and riches. 

2. 7/. Things brought ; offerings ; revenues; aids. 

1481 Caxton Jyrr, 11. xviii, 1066 Thyder |to helle] come all 
euylles and all the euyll apportes. 1530 in Rymer Federa 
(1710) XIV, 372 Pensions, Portions, Apportes, Rentes. 

+ Appo'rt, 7. Ods. [a.F .apforte-r, £.OF.aforter 
i-L. apportad re, f. ap-=ad- to + portare to carry.] 

1, trans. To bring, produce. 

1sg90 R. Bruce Sev. Sacram. Miija (Jam.) Quhat the re- 
surrection and glorification apports to the hodie. 1604 T. 
Wricut Passtous of Alind v. § 4. 185 The euil or great dam- 
mages it apporteth. 

2. intr, To arrive at. [Cf. Fr. afforter ‘to arriue 
or approach neere to the hauen or shore’ Cotgr.] 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 33 We apported at Iamayca. 

tAppo'rtable, «. Oss. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being brought forward, or produced. 

1604 T. Wricut Pass. Mind v. § 4.273 All the reasons ap- 
portable to render the thing amiable. 

+t Apporter. Oés. rare—'. [f. prec. vb. + -ER1.] 
An introducer, bringer in. 

1678 Hate Hist. Plac. Corony xx.(T.) This makes only 
the apporters themselves .. traitors; not those who receive 
it at second hand. 

Apportion (ap6-1fan), v.; also 6 apporcion, 
7aportion. [a. OF. apfortionner, -cionner, f. a 
to + portionner, {. for lion portion, share.} 


1. To assign (/o any one) as his proper portion or 
share; to allot. 

1587 GoLpinc De lead xv. 241 Euery certeine Soule 
must needes be apportioned and appointed to some one cer- 
teine body. 1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun. i.§ 11. 17 
What reward God please to apportion to it. 1824-8 Laxpor 
Imag. Conv, (1846) 52 The first duty of a legislator is to ap- 
Portion penalties. 1870 Disrae.i Lotha/r vii. 25 His guar- 
dians had apportioned to him an allowance .. adequate to 
his position, 

. To assign in proper portions or shares; to divide 
and assign proportionally ; to portion out, to share. 

1574 tr. Lettleton's Tenures 46a, The rent service .. shalbee 
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apporcioned after the value of the land. 1703 Cottirr /'ss. 
Mor, Subj. u. (1709) 111 The Matter in competition is often 
Indivisible. An Office, or a Mistress, can't be Apportion’d 
out likea Common. 1778 G. Morris in Sparks Corr, elmer. 
Rev, (1853) II. 131 A contribution .. to be apportioned upon 
the inhabitants, according to their wealth. 1848 Muti. /’o/. 
Econ... xvi. §1 ‘To apportion the expenses of production 
between the two, ; 

3. To adjust according to duc proportion or 
measure ; to proportion arch. 

1615 Crooke Body of AMlau 43 The number wee cannot 
better aportion, then froin the nature and definition of a 
Principle. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 245 This seems ap- 
portioned to animal wants. 1823 Lamp AJdia 1. xviii. (1865) 
136 It was the measure for the birds to apportion their silver 
warblings by. 

+ Appo‘rtion, 54. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. vb.] 
Division in just proportion. 

1628 Coke On Litt, 148a, Apportionsignifieth a Diuision or 
partition of a Rent, common, etc. 

Apportionable (aposfonab'l), a. rare. [f. 
prec. vb. +-ABLE.] Liable to apportionment. 

3628 Coke On Litt. 148a, Such Rent services are appor- 
tionable by Common law. 

+ Appo'rtionate, v. Oss. [f. med.L. afportio- 
nal- ppl. stem of apfortiind-re, ad. AF. affor- 
Zionner : see APPORTION v. Like other early words 
in -a¢e, occurs first as pa. pple.j] = APPORTION v. 

4523 Fitzuers. Surv, 23 The relefe shalbe apporcyonate 
accordyng to the same. 1531 Etyot Gov, 1. iil. (1544) 13 
Possessions which they may apporcionate to theyr owne 
living. @1670 Hackrt Ad. Williams uu. 75 By free ap- 
portionating them [/.¢. fostering allowances] according to 
the duty and wisdom of the children, 

+ Appo'rtionateness. O¢s. rare. [f. AP- 
PORTIONATE (pple.) + -NESS.] The quality of being 
proportionally adjusted. 

1645 Hammonp View of Directory Pref. The apportion- 
ateness of [the English liturgy] to the end to which it was 
designed. [So 1679 Putter Mod. Ch. Eng. (1843) 28.) 

+Apportioner. Oés.-° [f. Apporrion v. + 
-ER!.] One who apportions. 

1611 CotGr., Borneur, a limiter, bounder; apportioner. 

Apportionment (4p61fonmént). [f. as prec. 
+-MENT; also in med.L. apfortionamentum and 
Fr. apportionnement.) 

1. The action of distributing or allotting in proper 
proportion or suitable shares. 

1628 Coke On Litt, 149b, The apportionnient shall not be 
according to the quantity of the land, but according to the 
quality. 3807 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. V. 210 By a wiser 
apportionment of the custom and excise duties. 1852 Grote 
Greece . Ixxvill. X. 316 For the apportionment of houses 
and lands among the citizens. 186x Mitt Uri@it, v. 85 Vhe 
proper apportionment of punishment to offences. 

2. The state or fact of being thus distributed. 

1681 Nevite lato Rediv. 52 Wherever this apportionment 
of Lands came to be changed. 1858 (27 Oct.) Dricut Sf. 
(1876) 287 When the apportionment of the Members to the 
Constituencies approximates to a just arrangement. 

+Appo'sal. Ovs. Also 5 opposayle, appo- 
saylle, -yl, 6 -elle. [f. APposE]+-aL?. 

1. The process of apposing ; interrogation, exami- 
nation ; a posing question, a puzzle. 

1470 Pol. Poems 11. 282 Pray theym all to take the to 
grace, In appoysaylle [z.». apposaile]. c 1525 SKELTON Gard. 
Laurel 141 Madame, your apposelle is well inferrid. 

Legal examination of accounts. (See Ap- 
POSER 2.) 

1461-83 Ord. R. //ouseh. 61 To sette with the judges as 
audytoures .. also at the accomptes in many apposylys. 
1691 Brounr Law Dict., Apposad of Sheriffs, is the charg- 
ing them with Money received, upon their account in the 
Exchequer. 1809 in Tomtins Law, Dict. 

Gy Appo'se, v.t Obs. Forms: 4-5 opose, apose, 
5-7 appose. orig. a variant spelling of Oppose, 
ME. ofosen and aposen, =OFr. oposer and afoser 
(both languages showing substitution of the more 
common atonic d- for atonic d-: even med.L. con- 
founded affosilun: and ofposilum), used in the 
common scholastic sense of L. oppdndre ‘to argue 
against, bring forward objections or difficulties to 
be answered’ (opfonere ct respondére). In senses 
more obviously connected with the primary mean- 
ing of offontre and opposition, the form offose was 
at length established ; but in those in which this 
connexion was not apparent, and which might even 
be plausibly explained from afponere, as if to put 
it to one,’ affose early prevailed. Also aphetized 
in 1sthe. to Posg, the mod. repr. For the artificial 
affiliation of -fose to L. poncre, Posilunz, see next.] 

1. To confront with objections or hard questions ; 
to examine, interrogate, question. 

€%315 SHOREHAM 145 3ef the faly throf to be aposed, Sey 
God nys nau3t in ther wordle a-closed. 4387 Trevisa //ig- 
den (Rolls Ser.) 1V. 291 Pe childe Jesus .. sittynge and ap- 
posynge pe doctours. axqgoo Cov. A/yst, (1841) 137 The 
Busschop xal your lyff appose. 1440 Promp, Parv., Ex- 
amyn, or apposyn (posyn, posen), FE.ramino. 31553 Short 
Catech. Edw, V/, 495 Thus beginneth the Master to appose 
his Scholar .. I thought it best to oppose thee by certain 
questions. 1558 Be. Watson 7 Sacram. xxi.130 The mynister 
should not be compelled to appose and examine the peni- 
tent. 1581 Casipton in Confer. 111.(1584) Oij, You come to 
appose mee, as if I were a scholer in the Grammar schoole. 
1615 T. ApaMs Two Sonnes 65 Question against question + 
the Jewes appose Jesus, Jesus apposeth the Jewes. 


APPOSITENKESS. 


2. absol. and intr. 

e325 ££. Addrt. . A. go1 pa3 I appose, I schulde not 
tempte fy wyt so wlone. 1491 Caxton I stus /’atr. (W. de 
W.) t. xcili. 127 b/1, I woll apose and dyspute wyth hym of 
sone necessary thynges. 1551 ‘I’. Wirson Logic 61 The one 
auuswering and denying, and the other still apposing. 3581 
Campion in Confc yu (1584 U iijb, I would I might appose. 

3. sfec. ‘Vo examine as to accounts, to audit. (Cf. 
APPoskR 2.) 

60x Tate //ouseh. Ord. Fd. 11, § 44 (1876) 26, A serjant 
naper .. shal aunswere for it as often as he shal be apposed. 
1738 fist. Crt. Exchequer v. 96 Vhe Sheriff was apposed 
anciently in open Court and now by the Cursitor Luron. 

4.=Orrosk, q.v. 

Appose (4péz, cmphatic «-pdu'z), v.2 [formed 
to represent 1., affonere, on the analogy of conzfose, 
expose, suppose, and the other assumed representa- 
tives of compounds of Adudre, formed on OF r. foser 
:—L. fausdre, aftcr this vb. came, through form- 
assoc. with fosilio, fostlum, to be treated as the re- 
presentative of L. pondre (see Pause, Posr). In Fr. 
apposer is found as early as 13th c.] 

1. To put or apply one thing ¢o another, as a seal 
to a document; to put (food) before. 

1593 J. Carey Le? in Vytler //ist. Scot. (1864) 1V.206 The 
king doth too much appose himself to the Papist faction. 
1596 Cuarman /éiad 1x. 95 Atrides .. food sufficient Appos'd 
before them, and the peers appos’d their hands to it. 1614 
Rateicn //ist. World 1. 228 Fire to heate whatsoever is 
apposed, 1662 Evetyn Chadcog. (1769) 43 One of the an- 
cientest gravings .. to which any mark is apposed. 1862 F. 
Hatt /dind. Philos. Syst. 214 As the iron moves, when the 
precious stone .. is apposed to it. 1868 Browninc Aing & 
Sk. w. 1495 The last seal publicly apposed to shame. 

2. To place in apposition or juxtaposition; to 
range side by side. 

cx800 K. Write Rem. (1827) 391 Original conceptions 
luminously displayed and judiciously apposed. 1870 Rot- 
LESTON Anim. Life Introd. 20 The boundaries of species .. 
may be closely apposed .. along considerable lengths. 

Apposed (apézd), A7/. a. [f. ApPosE? + -ED.] 
Put or applied to ; put in apposition. 

4596 Cuarman /diad n. 371 Kindled at Apposed fire. 186x 
T. Grauam Pract, Med, 321 The apposed surfaces of the 
pericardium, 

+ Apposer. Oés. [f. ApposE]+-ER!.] 

1. One who apposes ; a questioner, examiner. 

355 T. Witson Logic 61 The apposer must fight with the 
weapon of his wit. 1577-87 Harrison /ugland 1. u, iii. 84 
In those |Windsor, Wincester, Eaton, Westminster schools] 
.. the triall is made by certeine apposers yearelie appointed 
to examine them. 1759 Boyer /'7. Dict., Apposer, £.r- 
aminateur, 

2. An exchequer officer who examined or audited 
the sheriffs’ accounts. (The office was abolished in 


1833.) 

1641 Termes deta Ley 165 Forrein Apposer is an Officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all Sherifes and Laylifes doe 
repaire by him to be apposed of their greene waxe. 1738 
fist. Crt. Exchequer v. 108 A new Officer, before whom the 
Sheriff was to account on his Process, who is called the 
Foreign Apposer. 

+ Appo'sing, 72/. sd. Ods. [f. Apposr! + -1NG1.] 
Questioning, examination, 

1407 W. Tuorre in Arb. Garner VI. 46, I should write 
mine Apposing and mine Answering. 1575 /'reub. ab. Com. 
Prayer 139 An examination and apposinge off them. 1612 
Brinsty Led. Lit. 74 Let the manner of the appoasing be .. 
by short questions. 

Apposite (x'pdzit).@. [ad. L.apposi/-us, pa. pple. 
of app-, adpondre, f. ad to + -pdndére to place, put.) 

+1. Put or applied to. Obs. rare-°. 

1656 in Biount, 1706 in Puittirs, etc. 

2. Well put or applied ; appropriate, suitable (¢o). 

1621 Burton Amat. Aled. u. ii. 1. (1651) 239 A most apposite 
remedy. 1634 Hasincton Castara (1870) 15 Her language 
is not copious but apposit. 1709 Swirt 7. of Tub § 3.54 
The types are so apposite. 1849 Grote Greece u1. lv. (1862) 
V. 31 Mastery of apposite and Some illustrations. 3869 
Goutsourn (urs. [Holiness i.6 The truth most apposite to 
the whole argument. 

+ 3. Of persons: Ready with appropriate remarks, 
apt. Obs. 

1699-1703 Pomfret Poet. Wks. (1833) 31 In all discourse 
she’s apposite and gay. 1788 H. Wacpote in Reader 7 Oct. 
1865, 392/3 Qualified to talk on any subject ; easy, agreeable, 
and apposite in their observations. 

+4. aébsol. or as sb. That which is placed beside 
or in apposition. Ods. 

1577 Gate Crt. Gent. I1.1v. 516 The negation of it implies 
a contradiction in the Adject or an Opposite in an Apposite. 

5. See Opposite, 

Apposited (appzitéed), spl.a. rare. [f. 1. 
apposit-its (see prec.) + -ED.) Put or applied to. 

3822 Hazurtr 7ad/e-t. 11. x. 233 Sight, apposited with in- 
terest, can retain tolerably exact copies of sensations. 

A-ppositely, edv. [f. Arposite+-ty*.] In 
an apposite manner, appropriately, to the point. 

1633 T. Apams xp, 2 /et.ii.6 The pulpit can prove no- 
thing so appositely .. by Scripture. 1637 Gittesrie /ag.- 
Popish Cer. w. iii. 12 Thus spake the learned Friar very He 
positly. 1774 T. Warton Eng. Poetry xx. 111, 36 This fable 
appositely suggests a train of sensible and pointed observa- 
tions. 1830 Sir J. Herscuen Nat. PAtlos. 54 Vhey are not 
on that account less appositely cited as instances. 

A:ppositeness. [f as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being apposite, aptness. 

1664 H. More J/yst. /niz. 429, Vhe appositeness of these 
four last Prophecies for the setting out the Merchandizing 


APPOSITION. 


of the Church of Rome. 1816 Kirsy & Se. Extomz. (1828) 
II. xxvii. 490 The appositeness of this question. 1873 Hot- 
LAND A, Bonnic. xix. 288 There was a pathetic and poetic 
appositeness in these words to the facts of his expiring life. 

Apposition! (pozi‘fen).  [a. OFr. afosicion, 
apposition, Variant of opposition, in med.L, sense of 
opponére: see APPOSEY.!] A public disputation by 
scholars; a formal examination by question and 
answer ; still applied to the ‘Speech day’ at St. 
Paul’s School, London. 

1659-60 Pepys Diary 9 Jan., My brother John’s speech, 
which he is to make the next apposition. 1864 /’vess 18 June 
588 St. Paul's School .. celebrated its annual Apposition on 
Wednesday. 

Apposition? (spozi-fon). [ad. (perh. through 
mod.Fr. apfosition 10th c.) L. appositionem, n. of 
action f. apponere to put to: see APPOSITE.] 

1. The action of putting or placing one thing ¢o 
another ; application. 

sar R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Vf after the 
fyrste apposycyon .. it blede nat wel. 1559 Morwync Evon. 
367 All suche thinges as.. fomentacions, apposicions, em 
broches, etc. 1650 Futter Pésgah iv. vi. 117 By apposition, 
or putting of sweet odours to the dead body. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergox 308 By the Apposition of a Publick Seal. 1875 
Poste Gaius 1. 220 The apposition of the seals of seven at- 
testing witnesses, 

+2. That which is put to or added; an addition. 

1610 Gwittin Heraldry § 1. i. (1660) 10 For distinction 
sake, to annex some apposition over and above their pater- 
nall Coat. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist.11. 67 The Place is plainly 
written Cer, without any paragogical apposition, 

3. The placing of things in close superficial con- 
tact; the putting of distinct things side by side in 
close proximity. 

1660 StTanvey ///st. Philos. 64'2 The mistion of the Ele- 
ments is by apposition. 1669 Gace Crr. Gentiles 1.1. Vi. 35 
(The word] according to the various apposition of the leters, 
may signifie either a foot, or a river, 1830 Lyete Princ. 
Geol. (1875) I. 1. xix. 488 These layers must have accumu- 
lated one on the other by lateral apposition. 1850 DauBENY 
atom. The. iv, 121 The result of the apposition of an as- 
semblage of smaller crystals. 

4. The fact or condition of being in close contact, 
juxtaposition, parallelism. 

1606 G. CarLeton 7ithes Ecam. iv. 21 b, There is an ap- 
position betweene things of the same kinde. a@1652 J. 
Situ Sed. Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposition or con- 
tiguity of our natures with the divine. 1801 Fuseui Lect. 
-irt. (1848) The true medium between dry apposition and 
exuberant contrast. 1824-8 Lanpor /mmag. Conv.{1846) 159 
He places strange and discordant ideas in close apposition. 
1878 ‘I. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.145 The cut surfaces and 
edges of the wounds are to be brought into apposition. 

+5. Rhet. The addition of a parallel word or 
phrase by way of explanation or illustration of 
another. Odés. 

1561 T. Nlorton] Calvin's Just. 1. 187 Calling faith the 
worke of God, and geuing it that title for a name of addi- 
tion, and calling it by figure of apposition Gods good 
pleasure. @1638 MepE Ji’4s, 1. xxiv. 93 It is an Apposition, 
or €Syynoes, the latter words declaring the meaning of the 
former; ‘ Peace on earth,’ that is, ‘Good will towards men.’ 

6. Gram. The placing of a word beside, or in 
syntactic parallelism with, another; sfec. the ad- 
dition of one substantive to another, or to a noun 
clause, as an attribute or complement ; the position 
of the substantive so added. 

1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 416 Yonge childryn that gone to 
the scole haue in here Donete this question, how many 
thinges fallen to apposicion? 1591 PercivaLy Sfax. Dict., 
A Preposition.. either in Composition, as, Contrahecho.. 
or in Apposition, as, £2 da casa. 1657 J. SmitH Alyst. Rhet. 
191 Apposition is a figure .. whereby one Noune Substantive 
is for Declaration and distinction sake added unto another 
in the same case. 1860 Jowetr Ess. § Rev. 398 In the failure 
of syntactical power..in various forms of apposition, espe- 
cially that of the word to the sentence. 

Appositional (pozi‘fonal), a. [f. prec. + -aul.] 
Of or belonging to apposition ; appositive. 

1841 Latuam 2g. Lang. (1850) § 559 The appositional 
construction is, in reality, a matter of concord. 1865 N. 
Datc.eisu Gram, Anal. 13 The appositional complement. 
1879 G. Maciear in Camb, Bible, Mark i.5 River of Jordan: 
of is here redundant and appositional. 

Apposi'tionally, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In apposition ; appositively. 

1882 Rowertson Jiiller’s [1eb. Synt. 60 [The words] could 


equally well stand appositionally in the absolute state after 
the word qualified. 


Appositive (Appzitiv), a. [f. L. apposit- (see 
APPOSITE) + -IVE, as if ad. L. *appositiv-us: cf. It. 
appositivo (Florio), mod.Fr. apfositif.} Of, per- 
taining to, or standing in apposition. Also 
as 56. 

1693 KnatcusuLt Anzot, 42 The words in the paren- 
thesis being only appositive to the words going immediately 
before. 1847 A. Crossy Grk, Gram. § 331 An appositive 
agrees in case with its subject. 1883 H. Kennepy Tex 
Brink's E, £. Lit. 20 The separation of appositive words, 

Appo'sitively, adv. [f. prec.+-1v2.] In 
appositive construction, in apposition. 

1881 Wuitney Alixt. in Lang. 23 Genitives of different 
kinds .. those used more attributively and those used inore 
appositively. 1883 H. Kennepy 7ex Brink's E. £. Lit. 19 
Substantive expressions which ,, are put appositively beside 
the real designation. ; 

+ Appo'sitor. Oés. [n. of agent (1. in form) f. 
ApposE! (for offositor).] = APPOSER, 
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1601 CorNWALLYES Ess, 11. Xxxv. (1631) 86 The overthrow of 
an Appositor is counted discourtesie. 

+ Appo'st, v. Ods. rare. [a. Fr. apposte-r, ad. 
It. appostare:—late L. *apposita-re, f. apposit-us 
conveniently appointed, APPosITE.} To place or 
arrange for a purpose, Hence, Apposted ppl. a. 

1611 CoteGr, A sfoster, to apposte, suborne, procure under- 
hand. 1633 I. Starrorp Pac. Hié, xiii. (1821) 608 They will 
thinke this Letter is aposted, and take this to be a finesse. 
1611 Corcr,, Assass?x, an appoasted manslayer. 

Appraisable (Apré'zab’l), a. [f. APPRAISE + 
-ABLE.] Capable of having the value fixed. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel, 24 Sept., But there they are, 
merchantable and appraiseable. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. § 5. 202 He has no appraisable value. 

Appraisal (aprézal). [f next+-aL2.] The 
act of appraising. a. /’¢. The setting of a price. 
b. jig. Estimate of worth. 

1817 CoLeripce Biogr. Lit. 151 Criticism as employed in 
the appraisal of works [poems] more or less imperfect. 1838 
De Quincey (¢7¢/e) A Brief Appraisal of Greek Literature. 
1863 B. Tayior //. Thurston I. 67 An inventory and ap- 
praisal of the live stock. 1876 M. Arnoip L/+. §& Dogma 222 
Ifere are both inward appraisal and self-renouncement. 

Appraise (Apré'z), v. [Of rather late appear- 
ance; f. PRAISE v., previously, and, for some time, 
contemporaneously, used in same sense. Perh. 
formed on analogy of the synonymous Pxrize, 
APPRIZE: see the latter.]} 

1. To fix a price for, assign a money value to: 
esp. as an official valuer or appraiser. 

[1383 Wycuir AZats. xxvii. 9 The pris of a man preysid, 
whom thei preysiden, of the sonys of Yrael. 1590 Swin- 
BURNE Testaments 220 Others praise them among the moue- 
ables; but it were better to praise them seuerally.] 

1535 in Wood's Lett, Jilustr. Ladies (1852) Il. 164 The 
stuff.. was appraised by the appraisers. 1661 Perys Diary 
2 Oct., All this morning at Pegg Kite’s.. appraising her 
goods that her mother has left. 1762 Hume Hest. Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ixii. 665 The cartoons .. were only appraised at 
three hundred pounds, 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 151 
They [mercenaries] transferred their services .. to those who 
would appraise them more highly. . 

2. transf. To estimate the amount, quality, or 
excellence of. Also refi. 

1841 Myers Cath, Th, iw. § 40. 385 Rightly to appraise the 
valueofvarioustruths. 1864 Tennyson En. Arden 154 The 
feeble infant.. Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight. 1869 ArBER Yames /’s Ess. Introd. 
4 The king’s Sonnets and Poems .. appraise themselves. 

Appraised (aprétzd), ffi. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Estimated at a money value, fixed by valuation ; 
having its worth calculated. 

1864 D. Weis Our Strength, etc. 17 A discrepancy be- 
tween the real and appraised value of property, 1879 Geo. 
Eniot Theo, Suck y.110 A carefully appraised end to serve. 

Appraisement (apréizmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT. } 

1. The action of appraising or valuing ; valuation 
by an official or authorized appraiser. 

1642 Ord. & Declar. Lords & Comm. 20 Oct. 4 A true ap- 
praysement (shall be] made of the same. 1745 Season. Adv. 
Protest, 20 The Landlords are paid their Rents, and no Ap- 
praisements are heard of in twenty Years, 1867 Lyp. Cuitp 
Rom. Repub. vi. 68 The tedious details of Mr. Royal’s lia- 
bilities, and the appraisement of his property. 

2. A price fixed by appraising, estimated value. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. mmmdcccelxxx/3 Bars of Silver..to be 
set up at 1d. 2g. per Ounce under the Appraisement. 1748 
RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) LV. ix. 52, I have consented to 
take the household linen at an appraisement. 1881 W. 
Sprincer in V, Amer. Rev. CRXXIL. 377 If the appraise- 
ment is exorbitant. 

3. ¢ransf. Estimation of quality or worth generally. 

a@18s8 De Quincey Whiggism Wks. VI. 45 Ground more 
important to Dr. Parr’s reputation, and, at the same time, 
much more susceptible of a sincere latitude of appraisement. 
1881 Mrs, Linton A/y Love III. 5 A lover's keen appraise- 
ment of the value of the thing he wants. 

Appraiser (Aprétza1). [f. as prec. + -ER 1] 

1. One who appraises; sec. a person appointed 
and swom to estimate the value of property. 

1529 Petition in Froude Hist. Eng. 1.194 There be limited 
and appointed so many judges, scribes, apparitors, sum- 
moners, appraysers. 1696 Lozd, Gaz. mmmccxxxviii/3 Off- 
cers, who are to be Appraisers and Sellers of all moveable 
Goods. 1783 Burke Rep, Aff. Judia Wks. 1842 II. 3 Hav- 
ing ordered the appraiser of the company’s cloths. .to be 
severely flogged. 1857 Toutm. Smitn Parish 130 The ap- 
praisers sworn to appraise goods sold under distress for rent. 

2. transf. One who estimates quality or worth. 

x80r Mar. Epcewortu Belinda I. vi. 111 Any fair appraiser 
of delicate distresses, would decide that I am..more to be 
pitied than youare. 1824 CoLeRIDGEA /d's to Kef?.(1848) 1.149 
You have appointed the many as your judges and appraisers. 

Appraising (4pré!zin), vd/. 56. [f. as prec. + 
-inG1.] The action of setting a price or value on. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Appraising, the act of rating, 
valuing or setting a price on goods by a person who is a 
competent judge, and is authorized thereto. 

Apprai'sing, ///. a. [f. as prec.+ ING2.] 


That appraises or estimates; valuing, estimating. 


Hence Appraisingly adv. : ; : 
1880 Miss Broucuton Sec, 7%. I1.u. vi. 25 Eying apprais- 
ingly, as to its capabilities, her robust yet delicate beauty. 


+ A’pprecate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. apprecat- 

ppl. stem of adp-, afprecd-ri, to pray to, f. ad to 
+precaré to pray, f. prec-em prayer.} To pray 
for, invoke, devoutly wish, Zo. 


APPRECIATED. 


1631 Donne Seva, vii. 69 All that the Queen and Councell 
could wish and apprecate to the king. 1674 Ch. § Crt. Rome 
13 Apprecating Destruction to those of his Family..who 
should attempt a departure to Popery. 

+ Appreca‘tion. 04s. [n. of action f. prec.: 
see -T10N.}_ The action of praying for or invoking 
a blessing on another; a devout wish. 

1608 Br. Hatt Le fist. 1, viii. Wks. 1634 I. 263 Not without 
desire and apprecation. 1618 Howet Let? I. 1. iii, With 
apprecation of as much happinesse to you at home, as I 
shall desire to accompany me abroad. a1679 PooLe Annot. 
(1852) III, 275 The salutation .. common among the Jews.. 
was an apprecation of all blessing and happiness, 

+A-pprecatory, 2. Ods. [f. L. apprecat- (see 
APPRECATE) +-oRY.}] Of the nature of praying 
for a blessing on any one; intercessory. 

1633 T. ApAms Ez, 2 Pet. iii. 18 [Glory] is either a praise, 
or a wish ; gratulatory or apprecatory. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases 
Conse, wt, ix. (1654) 261 The (not so much apprecatory as 
declaratory) benedictions. 


Appreciable (apr7‘fijab’l), a. [f. L. appretia- 
re, in later spelling apprecid@-re+-BLE, as if ad, 
L. *appretiabilis; cf. Fr. appréciable.] 

1, Capable of being estimated, weighed, judged 
of, or recognized by the mind. 

1818 CoteBROoKE Od/igations 1, 37 In the performance .. of 
which the party stipulating has an appreciable interest. 
1875 Witney Life Lang. il. g There is hardly an appreci- 
able element of Celtic in the French language. 

2. Capable of being recognized by the senses, 
perceptible, sensible. 

1820 Farapay E.xf. Res. xvi. 59 This specimen has all the 
appreciable characters of the best Bombay wootz. 1878 
Huxtey Physfog.76 A very appreciable increase of weight. 

Appreciably (aprifijibli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY4.) To an appreciable extent, so as to be 
appreciated. 

1859 Lit, Ch.-man. V. 449 We speak. . with the cheerfulness 
of those who are appreciably succeeding. 1862 Dana 
Man, Geol. 653 The tidal waves .. become appreciably trans- 
lation or propelling waves on soundings. 1871 B, Stewart 
ZTeat § 13 The former will not be appreciably changed in 
temperature. i 

Appreciant (4pr7fijant), @. rave—. [a. mod. 
Fr. appréciant, pr. pple. of apprécier, ad. L. ap- 
pretidre: see next.}_ Appreciating, appreciative. 

1829 SoutuEy Codlog, Ded, Wks, III. 173 The man whom 
Henry, of desert Appreciant alway, chose for highest trust. 

Appreciate (Apr7‘fijcit), v.; also 8-9 appre- 
tiate. [f. L. apprediat- ppl. stem of afpretia-re to 
set a price to, appraise, f. af-, ad-, to + preti-um 
price. Cf. Fr. afprécier (15th c. in Godef.), The 
literal sense of the Fr. is supplied by APPRAISE, 
AppRizE. In Eng., as in Fr., the med.L. spelling 
appreciare has been followed. Neither this verb 
nor any derivative is in Johnson ; but see sense 3.] 

1. ¢vans. To make or form an estimate of worth, 
| quality, or amount. 

1769 Burke Pres, St. Nat. Wks. II. 59 Let us calmly.. 
appreciate those dreadful and deformed gorgons and hydras, 
1817 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. LXXXIII. 458 The ex- 
treme want of candour..with which Priestley appretiated 

| Hume. 1818 Accum Chem. Tests 496 The weight of the gold 


is to be appreciated. 1837 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph, ii. 
(1877) I. 22 It was the bias of antiquity..to appreciate all 
knowledge principally by the higher standard, 

2. To estimate aright, to perceive the full force of. 

1798 Ferriar Jdlustr. Sterne iv. 124 The physiological 
reader only can appreciate the profound sagacity of this 
conclusion. 1842 Atison Hist. Eur. lvii. § 43 IX. 41 Na- 
poleon. .instantly appreciating the magnitude of the danger. 
1875 Grinpon L7e xiii. 167 Until the truth of any thing.. 
be appreciated, its error, if any, cannot be detected. i 

b. esp. To be sensitive to, or sensible of, any deli- 
cate impression or distinction. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. 32 The retina has not 
appreciated the influence of the simple red rays, 1862 
F, Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 236 In hke manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, etc., but not colours. 
1879 Prescott Sf. Telephone 7 If the number of vibrations 
exceedsforty thousand per second, the ear becomes incapable 
of appreciating the sound. 

3. To esteem adequately or highly; to recagnize as 
yaluable or excellent; to find worth or excellence in. 

1655 [See APPRECIATING.] 1742 BalLey, Affretiate, to set 
an high Price, Value, or Esteem uponanything. 1795 frags. 
Pol. & Hist. 1, 230 Your labours will not be fully known 
and appreciated till the succeeding generation. 1858 GLaD- 
stone Homer I. 25 The mental culture necessary in order 
to appreciate Homer. 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & /¢. Frals, 
I. r71 It requires a finer taste than mine to appreciate him. 

4. To raise in value; opposed to depreciate. 
(This and the following sense have been long in 


use in U.S.) 2 a 

1779 P. Wesster Pol. Ess. (1791) 33 Any probable attempt 
to ee or appreciate the eineas the money. 1880 R. Mac- 
KENZIE in 19¢# Cent. 207 Rents have been unduly appreciated, 
1881 H. H.Gisss Double Standard Pref. 9 The resumption 
of specie payments in Gold, thus appreciating that metal. 

5. intr. To rise in value. 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 323 A great demand for 
specie and bills, which occasioned the latter. .to appreciate. 
1882 P. Tipman Gold § Sitv. Money 85 Gold has been steadily 
appreciating in value. 

Appreciated, #//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] a. Ade- 
quately valued. b, Enhanced inexchangeable value. 

1881 H. H. Gisss Doudle Standard 32 The more remedi- 
| able evils of depreciated Silver, or appreciated Gold. 


APPRECIATING. 


Appre‘ciating, ///. a. [f. Appreciate + 
-1nG 2.) That appreciates or values. 

1655 Gurnatt Chr. 2 Arm. xi, § 2 (1669) 273/1 Show what 
appreciating thoughts thou hast of that blissful state. A/od. 
Appreciating friends recommended its publication. 

Appre‘ciatingly, ado. [f. prec. + -Ly2,] In 
an appreciating manner; with appreciation. 

1870 Daily News 7 May 5/5 Who love pictures warmly and 
appreciatingly for their own sake. 1881 Snatrr in Academy 
29 Jan. 74/1 The editor discourses, if not tenderly yet..ap- 
preciatingly, of Cowper. | an 

Appreciation (aprifijz'fan). Also 7-9 ap- 
pretiation. [Found once ¢1400; then not till 
17th c. Both in early and mod. use prob. a. Fr. 
appréciation, n. of action f. apprecter, ad. L. appre- 
tidre; see APPRECIATE and -TI0N.] 

1. The action of setting a money value upon; 
valuation, appraisement. rave. 

1799 J.Rosertson Agric, Perth 83 To take the sheep-stock 
off the outgoing tenant's hands by appreciation of arbiters. 

2. The action of estimating qualities or things ; 
deliberate jtidgement. 

1604 PLayrere Sermt. bef, Prince [len, 57 (L.) According to 
a man’s appretiation, and according to his intention. 1864 G. 
Masson in NV. § 0. 411 He is. . verysevere in his appreciation 
of Buchanan, 1880 MeCartuy Own Time IV. |xvi. 500 En- 
tirely mistaken in his appreciation of the condition of things. 

3. Perception, recognition, intelligent notice ; es/. 
perception of delicate impressions or distinctions. 

c1400 A fol. Loll. 52 Pis word for notip or tukip apprecia- 
coun, 1859 Mitt Liberty iii. (1865) 33/1 The appreciation 
of means towards an acknowledged end. 1879 C. Kine in 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ, WV. 3113/1 A much better apprecia- 
tion of the intricacies of the country. -Wod. Men differ 
greatly in their appreciation of varieties of vowel sound. 

4. Adequate or high estimation, sympathetic re- 


cognition of excellence. 

1650 Futter Pisgah Sight 1. xii. 259 Not the intrinsecall 
worth of their tears, but Gods gracious appretiation of the 
sincerity thereof. 1870 H. MacmiLcan Sible Teach. xii. 246 
An eye and mind that have no appreciation of scenery. 

5. Rise in exchangeable value ; cf. APPRECIATE 4. 

1789-96 Morse A mer. Geog. 1. 323 Considered rather as 
an appreciation of Gold and Silver than a depreciation of 
paper. 1883 GoscHeN in 7 ves 20 Feb. 7 A considerable ap- 
preciation tn the value of gold. 


Appreciative (Apri‘fitiv), 2 [f. L. ap- 
prettat- ppl. stem of afpretidre+-IvE. Cf. mod, 


Fr. appréctatif, -ive.| Showing appreciation: hav- 
ing the quality of forming an adequate estimate, 
of recognizing the good points in an object, or of 
being sensitive to delicate impressions. Const. of. 

1850 Lyncu Theoph. Trin.v. 84 Kindly appreciative words. 
1867 Dickens Left. (1880) I]. 313 A very quiet audience .. 
appreciative but not demonstrative. 1879 Cuurcu in Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. 1. 247/1 The eye has become less appre- 
ciative of red, and more appreciative of the other colours. 

Appre‘ciatively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly¥.} In 
an appreciative manner: with estimation of com- 
parative value; discriminatingly; with sympa- 
thetic recognition of excellence. 

1656 Hosses Liberty, etc, (1841) 315 Yet appreciatively in 
the estimation of judgment, he accounts the offence of God 
a greater evil than any temporal loss. 1656 Jeanes JJ/i.r?. 
Schol. Div. 13 Appretiatively, preferring him, and his will, 
before all other things. 1879 I. Escott Exg. I. 166 Slowly, 
lovingly, and appreciatively acquired, not purchased ready- 
made, 


Appre‘ciativeness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being appreciative; the habit of 
Tecognizing excellence. 

1862 Fraser's Mag, July 12 A liberality of judgment and 
an appreciativeness of taste. 1881 Datly News 7 Nov. 3/3 
The thorough appreciativeness of the crowded audience. 

Appreciator (Apri ‘fijeltaz). [n. of agent (on 
L. analogy) f. appretiare: see APSRECIATE. Cf. 
mod.Fr. afpreciateur.) One who appreciates or 
forms an adequate estimate. 

1842 De Quincey Philos. [ferodot. Wks. 1X. 208 Adiscovery 
for which there was no permanent appreciator. 1849 Mut 


Ess. (1859) 11. 358 Anincapable appreciator of the situation 
and its exigency. 


Appreciatorily (Apri ‘fiita:rili), adv. [f:next+ 
-LY4,) Inan appreciatory manner; appreciatively. 

Appreciatory (Apri‘fijateri), a. [f. Aprre- 
CIATOR: see -ony.] Ofor befitting an appreciator ; 
appreciative. 

1819 W. Tavtor in Afonth, Rev. LXXXIX. 36 That ap- 
pretiatory criticism which scrupulously weighs the evidence 
adduced. 1861 Geo. Etiot Silas A/.68 Mr. Macey..paused, 
in the expectation of some appreciatory reply. 

Appredicate (#pre‘dikelt). [ad. mod.L. a/- 
predicatum (=Gr. mporxatnyopovpevor) : sec AP- 
Pref. and PRrepicaTE.] An addition to the pre- 
dicate: (see quot.) 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Log/e xiii. 1, 228 By Aristotle, 
the predicate includes the i ees ; and..the latter has, by 
subsequent Greek logicians, been styled the afpredicate. 

Apprefe, variant of Arrroor, Ods., proof. 

ee onend (epréhend),v. [a.Fr.appréhende-r 
(15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. aff-, adprehend-cre to 
lay hold of, seize, f. ad to + prehend-ére to seize. 
In the contracted form afprend-cre, the word sur- 
vived in the Romance langs. in the fig. sense ‘lay 
hold with the mind, comprehend, lIcarn,’ whence 


ooo = Oe 
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also later ‘tcach, inform’: cf. Fr. apprendre, 

and Eng. Apprisk, Stibsequcntly, the full afpre- 

hend-cre was taken into Fr. and Eng, in its orig. 

form and sensc. APPREND is occas. in 16-17th c.] 
I. Physical. 

+1. To lay hold upon, seizc, with hands, tecth, 
etc. Also said of fire, and fy. of trembling, fear, 
etc. Obs. or arch, 

1572 BosseweLt Armorie iw. 5 A great quakyng and 
tremblyng dydapprehende hys hande. 1607 Torsett four-/. 
Beasts 124 His dogs. apprehending the garments of passen- 
gers. 1613 ave William f.in Marl. Misc. (1793) 28 A fire 
began .. which apprehending certain shops and warehouses, 
etc. ¢1643 Maximes Unf. 8 Fury and affrightment ap- 
prehend the desperate. 1645 Ruturrrorp 7ryal & Trt. 
Faith (1845) 63 A lame hand that cannot apprehend. 1843 
E. Jones Sensat, §& Event 122 While those two lips his brow 
did apprehend. ; Rh 

+ b. ¢ransf. To seize upon, take down, in writing. 
jig. To seize upon (points of a subject). Ods. 

1611 Corvat Cracdities 480, | apprehended it {an epitaph] 
with my pen while the Preacher was in his pulpit. 1615 T. 
Apams Sfrr, Navig. 24, I will only apprehend so much as 
may serve to exemplify this dangerous world. 

2. To seize (a person) in name of law, to arrest. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. 1 (R.) To fynde 
sum occasion..to attache and apprehende him. 164z Rocers 
Naaman 44 Paul..going like a Pursivant..to Damascus, to 
apprehend the Saints there. 1768 BLackstone Covnm. IV. 
287 A justice of the peace cannot issue a warrant to appre- 
hend a felon upon bare suspicion. 185§ Macaucay //¢s?. 
Eng. \11. 328 Troops had been sent to apprehend him. — 

+3. To seize upon for one’s own, take possession 
of. Also fg. Obs. 

1513 Dovuctas 4nefs x1, vil. 70 Ellis quhare..to wend, 
Thayre dwelling place for ay to apprehend. 1611 Biste 
Phil, iti. 12 Uf that I may apprehend that for which also I 
am apprehended of Christ Iesus. 1652 Nerpuam tr. SeAden's 
Mare Cl, 21 That Vacancies are his who apprehend’s them 
first by occupation. : 

+4. To seize or embrace (an offer or opportunity). 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 750 If we apprehend 
not that great grace and mercy of the Father offered to all. 
a1619 Donne Siathan. (1644) 126 {fhe apprehend not an op- 
portunity to escape. 1633 Bre. Hatt ard Texts 56 His 
faith, whereby he did firmely apprehend the. . aid of his eter- 
nal Father. 

II. Mental. 

+5. gex. To learn, gain practical acquaintance 

with. Also aéso/. (The earliest use in Eng. ; cf. 


Fr. apprendre.) Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. uz ii. (1495) 28 He holdeth 
in mynde .. without foryetynge, all that he apprehendyth. 
1531 Etyvor Governour (1834) 215 Thereby they provoke 
many men to apprehend virtue. @1680 BuTLeR Kemet. (1759) 
I. 204 Children. . Improve their nat’ral Talents without Care, 
And apprehend, before they are aware. 

6. To become or be conscious by the senses of 


(any external impression), 

1635 Austin AZedrt. 60 When this Light shone in darke- 
nesse, and our darkenesse, though it apprehended, yet it 
comprehended it not. 1651 Hoses Levrath, wi. xxXiv. 212 
That caused Agar supernaturally to apprehend a voice from 
heaven. 1855 Bain Sens. & Jt. ut.i. § 37 If I see..twocan- 
dle flames, | apprehend them as different objects. _ 

+7. Yo feel emotionally, be sensible of, feel the 
force of. Ods. 


1592 Nasue P, Pentlesse 29 b, The..soules of them that 
haue no power to apprehend such felicitie. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone ii. i, Dead. Lord ! how deeply, sir, you apprehend 
it. 1670 Watton Lives, That [kindness] was so gratefully 
apprehended by M. Hooker. 

8. To lay hold of with the intellect: a. to per- 
ceive the existence of, recognize, see. 

1577 VAUTROULLIER Luther's Ep. Gal. 5 Who so doth not 
understand or apprehend this righteousness in afflictions and 
terrors of conscience. 1609 C, Butler’s Fem. Mon. Ad Auth. 
16 There is not half that worth in Mee Which I have ap- 
prehended in a Bee. 1743 J. Morris Serv. vii. 184 We shall 
apprehend reason to conclude, that. .they were not so very 
young, 1872 Brownine /ifine Ixxi.7 Each man.. avails 
him of what worth He apprehends in you. 

b. tocatch the meaning or idea of ; to understand. 

1631 Heyvwoop Lond. Jus Hon, 279 As soone known as 
showne, and apprehended as read. 1755 B. Martin J/ag. 
Arts § Sc. 1. mit. 87 This is all so plain, that I can’t but ap- 
prehend it. 1849 Macauray //ist, Eng. 1. 463 The nature of 
the long contest between the Stuarts and their parliaments, 
was indeed very imperfectly apprehended by foreign states- 
men. 1871 C. Davies Metric Syst. u. 24 To apprehend 
distinctly the signification of a number, two things are ne- 
cessary. 

ce. absol. or with sudord. cl. 

1599 SHAKS. JWisch Ado u. i. 84 Cousin, you apprehend 
passing shrewdly. 1660 StanLey //ist, Philos. 46/1 Peri- 
ander... immediately apprehended that he advised him to 
put the most eminent in the City to death. 1712 STEELE 
Sfect. No. §32 ? 2, | cannot apprehend where lyes the trifling 
in all this, 1785 Rein /uted/, Powers i.i, No one can explain 
by a Logical Definition what it is to think, to apprehend. 

9. To understand (a thing fo de so and so); to 

conceive, consider, view, take (it) as. 
_ 1639 Futter /foly Wari. ix. (1840) 193 They apprehended 
it a great courtesy done unto them. 1736 Westey /iks. 1830 
I. 100, I apprehended myself to be near death. 1858 Grav- 
STONE /fomer III. 393 The eternal laws, such as the heroic 
age apprehended them. 

b. absol. or with subord. cl. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair. iv. 8 If hee apprehend you 
flout him once, he will flic at you. 1775 J. Lyon in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, Rew. (1853) 1. 101, | apprehend that secrecy is 
as necessary now as ever it was. 1839 ILaccam //ist. Let. 


APPREHENSION. 


lv. vi. § 17 In general, I apprehend, the later French crities 
have given the preference to Racine. 

10. To anticipate, look forward to, expect (mostly 
things adverse). 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for AM. wv. it. 149 A man that appre- 
hends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken sleepe. 
1749 Fiecpine Tom: Fones (1836) 1. un. iii. roo A triumphant 
question, to which he had apprehended no answer. 1879 
‘Tourcee Fool's Errand ii. 11 os had taught her with un- 
erring accuracy to apprehend the evil which impended. 

1l. To anticipate with fear or dread; to be fear- 
ful concerning ; to fear. a. with o4/. 

1606 Sitaks. 77, § Cr. ut. ii. 80 Oh let my Lady apprehend 
no feare. 1643 Sir T, Browne Rediy. Med. 1. § 54 Which 
mnakes me much apprehend the ends of those honest Worthies. 
1702 Eng. Theophr. 53 We apprehends sxery breath of air 
as much as if it were a Hurricane. 1832 Ht. Martiseac 
Lill & Valley xiii. 125 No one..could think.. that any 
further violence was to be apprehended. ; 

b. with sedord. cl, To be apprehensive, to fear. 

1740-61 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) III. 210, I don’t 
apprehend that even the Bath could hurt her. 1868 Flaw- 
TUNORNE Our Old Llome (1879) 186, I sometimes apprehend 
that our institutions may perish. 

Apprehe‘nded, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Taken hold of, seized ; arrested. 

1597 Damier Civ. Wares vi. iii, Th’ apprehended Duke. 

2. Laid hold of by the mind, conceived. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 129 Lord! whence is 
this apprehended inconsistency? 1880 Cyrtes [Jao Lp. 
i. 17 The intellectually-apprehended Executive System. 

3. Anticipated (with aversion), dreaded. 

1742 RicHarpson Pamela IV. 7 When the apprehended 
Time shall be over. 1825 Soutney Paraguay iv. 29 On 
Monnema the apprehended ill Came first. 

Apprehender (xpréhendaz). Also 7 
[f. as prec. +-ER1,] 

1. One who lays hold of or seizes ; esf. onc who 
seizes or arrests in the name of justice. 

1608 CHAPMAN Byrons Trag. Plays II. 282 This short sword 
.. which if I haue time ‘fo show my apprehendor, he, etc. 
1684 CHarnock Attrib, God (1834) 11. 65 How would the 
.. number of malefactors be greater than that of appre- 
henders? 

2. One who lays hold with the senses or mental 
faculties. 

a1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 84 All these proceed from 
the indisposition and distempred taste of the apprehendor. 
1678 CupwortH /utedl, Syst. 1. v. 639 Truth is bigger than 
our minds, and we are. .rather apprehenders than compre- 
henders thereof. 1862 F. Hari Hindu Philos. Syst. 177 By 
‘beholder’ is meant knower, or apprehender, 

Apprehe‘nding, v4/. sé. [f. as prec. + -ING1,] 
The action of the vb, APPREHEND; APPREHEN- 
SION, esp. in senses 3, 7, 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. m. ix, The vertu of appre- 


-or. 


hensible. 

1827 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 287 Clothed in a 
form of sensuous apprehensibility. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 
i.6 Simplicity and popular apprchensibility will be every- 
where armed at. oe 

Apprehensible (xpr/hensib’l), a. [ad. L. 
apprehensibil-is (Tertull.), f. apprehens- ppl. stem 
of afprehend-ére; see APPREHEND and -BLE, Cf. 
mod.Fr. affréhenstble.} Capable of being appre- 
hended or grasped by the senses or intellect ; liable 
to be felt emotionally (06s.) Const. 6y, Zo. 

@ 1631 Donne Se/ect, (1840) 181 It is apprehensible by sense. 
1632 Six T. Hawkins Unhappy Prosp. 95 Who wept not 
for hiinselfe ; for an object so sad and apprehensible as this 
could not bend his gravity. @1716 Soutn 12 Serve. (1717) 
IV. 318 Discoursing of the Nature .. of God in a language 
neither warrantable nor apprehensible. 1841 De Quincey 
Rhet. (1860) 358 Apprehensible even to the uninstructed. 
1855 Mitman Lat. Chr, (1864) I. m1. vii. 151 A world of in- 
visible beings .. assuming forms, uttering tones, distilling 
odours, apprehensible by the soulof man. » ‘ 

Apprehe‘nsibly, adv, rare. [f. prec. + -LY 2] 
In an apprehensible manner; so as to be appre- 
hended or laid hold of. - 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let. fo Friend vii. (1881) 131 The 
dead and deep part of the night, when Nox might be most 
apprehensibly said to be the daughter of Chaos. Mod, The 
two notions are not apprehensibly distinct. é 

Apprehension (xprihenfon). [ad. C through 
Vy. apprehension, isth c. in Littré) L. afprehen- 
ston-em, n.of action f. apprehend-ere to seize upon: 
sce APPRENEND and -10N.]  gevt. The action of 
seizing upon, seizure, grasp. As m other adopted 
words, employed in the mental beforc the physical 


APPREHENSIVE. 


senses, for which native Eng. and OFr. words were 
in use. 
I. Physical. 

1. The action of laying hold of or seizing (physi- 
cally); prehension, grasping. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. (J.) (A lobster's claw is] a 
part of apprehension whereby they seize upon their prey. 
1835 SouTHW. SmitH Philos. Health J. v. 262 The superior 
extremities [of the body] are organs of apprehension. 

2. Law. The action of taking manual possession. 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) II. lvi. 928 The absolute pro- 
perty rei singule cannot be acquired commonly without an 
apprehension or a taking possession of the thing by the 
acquirer. 1875 Poste Gaius 11. 203 Either constructive 
delivery (¢vaditio) or apprehension ( perceptio). 

3. The seizure of a person, a ship, etc., in the name 
of justice or authority; arrest. Const. szdjective 
gen.of the actor, objectzve gen. of the person arrested, 
the latter being more frequent: ‘The king’s appre- 
hension of Pym,’ ‘Pym’s apprehension by the king.’ 

1577 Harrison £ug. 1. 1. iv. 103 If they be taken the third 
time and have not since their second apprehension applied 
themselves to labour. 1614 Sir R. Duprey in Fortesc. Pap. 
6 Your answer tuiching his Majestys aprehension of the 
forcible vessell, 1881 Chamb. Frul, No, 916. 457 A warrant 
for his apprehension was obtained. 

II. Mental. 

+4. gen. The action of learning, the laying hold 
or acquirement of knowledge. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495) 111 Meane 
moeuynge of the eye is to be praysed, for it sygnefyeth easy 
apprehensyon. 1641 Witkins Alath. Magick 1. i. 3 The an- 
cient Philosophers esteemed it a great part of wisdome to 
conceale their learning from vulgar apprehension or use. 

5. The action of laying hold of with the senses ; 
conscious perception. arch. 

1590 SHAKS. Jzds. N. ui. ii. 178 Dark night, that from the 
eye his function takes, The eare more quicke of apprehen- 
sion makes. 1635 Austin AZedit. 9 She [the Virgin] hada 
corporall, as well as a mental apprehension of the Mes- 
senger. 1732 Law Sertous Call xi,177 Invisible to his Eyes, 
being too glorious for the apprehension of flesh and blood. 

+6. The action of ‘feeling’ anything emotion- 
ally ; sensitiveness or sensibility to; sympathetic 
perception. Ods. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 6 [They] have not their 
thoughts established. .in the love and apprehension of duty. 
1612 T. Taytor Com. Titus i. 15 1f men did conscionably 
and in right apprehension of Gods goodnes blesse their meate. 
1644 Heyiin Lavd 1.206 The Queen. . out of adeepapprehen- 
sion of that lamentable accident, forthwith directed, etc. 

7. The action of grasping with the intellect ; the 
forming of an idea; conception ; intellection. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 25 Better .. ysa short and dili- 
gent readinge..then to turn manie leaves with small regard 
and less apprehention. a@ 1680 GLanviLt (J.) Simple appre- 
hension denotes no more than the soul’s naked intellection 


ofan object. 1751 Jouxson Ram6/, 177 ?3 My quickness of | 


apprehension, and celerity of reply, 1866 Dk. ArcyLi Reign 
of Law ii. 110 A clear apprehension of this Abstract Idea 
was necessary to a right understanding. 1870 Bowen Logic 


i. 28 Simple Apprehension corresponds very nearly to that , 


. sort of thinking which we now call Conception. 

8. The apprehensive faculty; ability to under- 
stand ; understanding. 

1570 Dee Math. Przf. 4 So.. dull is our apprehension. 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe ui.i, O the quick apprehension 
of women. 1636 Heywoop Lowe's A/istr. Pref., It was above 
my apprehension to conceive. 1851 HawtHorne Sxow 
Image (1879) 214 How forcibly the lapse of time .. came 
home to my apprehension. 

9. The product of grasping with the mind;.a 
conception or idea; also, the abiding result of 
such conception; a view, notion, or opinion en- 
tertained upon any subject. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 763/2 We haue no ap- 
prehension of y® heauenly life, when we are thus tyed to 
this world. 1670 Baxter Cuse Ch.-Div. 19 Fix not too rash- 
ly upon your first apprehensions, 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 10 
® 4 Which according to vulgar apprehension swept away his 
legs. 1774 Reip Avistot. Log. ii. § 1 The first part of logic 
treats of simple apprehensions and of terms. 1871 R. W. 
Dace Tex Command. Introd. 11 We must obey the moral 
law to have a true apprehension of it. 

+10. The conception or idea expressed by a 
word ; meaning, sense. Ods. rare. 

1615 T. Apams Leave 102 ‘The kingdom of Heaven’.. 
hath a diverse sense and apprehension in the Scriptures. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 15 Other wayes there are of 
deceit which consist not in false apprehension of words. 

1l. The representation to oneself of what is still 
future ; anticipation ; chiefly of things adverse. 

1603 Suaks. A/eas. for AT. 1. i. 78 The sence of death is 
most in apprehension. 1693 Owen Holy Spirit 12 Sorrow 
had filled their Hearts upon the Apprehension of his De- 

arture. 1719 WATERLAND Vind. Christ's Div. Pref. A ij, 

he following Queries were drawn up..when I had not the 
least apprehension of their appearing in print. 1853 KANE 
Griunell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 358 Leaving us to the thaws ot 
summer and the stormy winds of September before our im- 
prisonment ceases. ‘The apprehension has no mirth in it. 

12. Fear as to what may happen; dread. 

1648 SANDERSON 21 Seri. Ad Aul. xvi. (1673) 227 The bare 
fears of such things and apprehensions of their approach. 
1709 Taticr No. 108 ? 1, 1..looked about with some Appre- 
hension .. for Fear any Foreigner should be present. 1825 
T. Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 67 ‘Their representa- 
tives at Paris expressed apprehensions that France would 
interfere. 1836 Maccittivray /xmboldt's Trav. xviii. 263 
Not without apprehension of being bitten by serpents. 


Apprehensive (xpr/he-nsiv), a. f[ad. med.L. 
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apprehenstu-us, £. apprehens-, ppl. stem of appre- 

hendére: see APPREHEND and -IvE. Cf. Fr. af- 

vee -?ve.] Characterized by apprehension ; 
abitually apprehending. 

+1. In the habit of seizing, ready to seize or 
embrace (an offer or opportunity). Ods. 

1620 SANDERSON Sev. Ad Pop. i. (1674) 136 So apprehen- 
sive of but an outward enforced semblance of contrition 
from the hands of an Hypocrite. a 1641 Lp, STRAFForD (O.) 
I shall be very apprehensive of any occasions wherein I may 
do any kind offices. 

2. Pertaining to, or fitted for, the laying hold of 
sensuous or mental impressions. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1m. vi. (1495) 53 All the 
wyttes come of the vertue Racional and apprehens.ue. 1589 
Puttennam Lug. Poeste (Arb.) 268 Illfauorednesse or dis- 
proportion to the partes apprehensiue, as..when a sound is 
either too loude or too low. 1671 Mitton Samson 623 
Thoughts, my tormentors, armed with deadly stings, Mangle 
my apprehensive tenderest parts. 1862 F. Hartt Hindu 
Philos, Syst.88 When the apprehensive faculties of the soul 
are in their full vigour. 

3. Of mental faculties and their operations : Show- 
ing apprehension or grasp of a subject; intelli- 
gent, discerning, quick. 

1621 Burton Axat, Afel.1. ii. ut.i, If the Imagination be 
very apprehensive, intent, and violent. 1785 Cowrer 7ask 
vi. 612 In some [animals] are found Such teachable and ap- 
prehensive parts, 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 258 
‘The reasons he gives..are neat, apprehensive, and witty. 
1874 J. H. Newman Gerontius 20°A sense so apprehensive 
and discriminant. 

4. Of intelligent beings: In the habit or capable 
of grasping with the mind, perceptive; /evce, 
quick to learn, intelligent, ‘sharp.’ Const. of 

1601 Suaks. Fd. C. 1.1.67 And Men are Flesh and Blood, 
andapprehensiue. 1627 Lisander & Cal. 1v. 63 Those who 
are apprehensive of love. 1636 Hevwoop Challenge in.i, My 
daughter is an apt, and wittie lasse: I know her apprehen- 
sive, and well-brayn’d. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. u. (1851) 
84 More fond of Miracles, than apprehensive of Truth. 1697 
Everyn Nuwmzism.ix. 295 Spaniels. .docile and apprehensive. 
1868 BrowninG Aing & Bk. III. vu. 1500 The lower phrase 
that suits the sense O’ the limitedly apprehensive. 

5. Having an apprehension or notion; under- 
standing, realizing, conscious, sensible. Const. of 
or subord. cl. arch. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vii. 70 The King apprehen- 
siue of his meaning, called his Lords. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
mdcccxlix/2 We are deeply apprehensive of the Confluences 
of Blessings, which..we enjoy. 1764 Harmer Oéserz. x1. 
ili, 104, Lam apprehensive that this is an additional proof 
of the requisiteness of attending to the customs of the East 
when we would explain the Scriptures. 1843 J. H. Newman 
Miracles 58 Miracles..wrought..by instruments but parti- 
ally apprehensive that they are such. 

6. Anticipative of something adverse ; fearful 
of what may be about to happen. (Now the most 
usual sense.) a. szmply. 

1718 Pore //iad xii. 812 From death he flies, And turns 
around his apprehensive eyes. 1742 RicHarpson Pamela 
IIE. 418, lam asad weak, apprehensive Body; to be sure 
Iam! 1837 CartyLe /'y. Kev. ui. v. vi. (1857) I. 311 Though 
physically of a timid apprehensive nature. 

b. with of 

1633 T. Apams £-r/. 2 Pet. ii, 22 Swine are naturally ap- 
prehensive of wind and weather, by an ingrafted knowledge ; 
and run crying home before the storm. 1768 H. WALPOLE 
Hist. Doubts 107 Noah's niece, being apprehensive of the 
deluge, set out for Ireland. 1848 C. Bronté Fane Eyre v. 
(1873) 37 Mortally apprehensive of some one coming in and 
kidnapping me. 

e. with sidbord. 7. 

1704 Swiet 7. Tzé Apol., Wks. 1778 I. 202 Being appre- 
hensive it might spoil the sale of the book. 1756 BurKE 
Subl. & B. Wks. I. 224, 1am apprehensive that experience 
was not sufficiently consulted. 1802 Gezt/. Alag. Mar. 282/1 
He was apprehensive an operation would be necessary. 

d. the source fom which apprehensions come, 
or the object for whose safety they are entertained, 
may be expressed. 

1665 Boye Occas. Reff. .xv. (1675)142 Why should I be 
more apprehensive for my Body than my Mind. 1791 Burke 
Nat. Assentbly Wks. VI. 41 More apprehensive from his 
servants..than from the hired blood-thirsty mob without. 
1836 Maccittivray Huszboldt’s Trav. xvii. 220 They be- 
came apprehensive for the safety of their canoe. 

+7. Capable of being apprehended, apprehen- 
sible; intelligible. Ods. xare. 

1692 Drypen 4. Zuremont’s Ess. 176 Who cannot suffer 
that things should be rendred apprehensive to Idle Per- 
sons, which he has learned amongst the Ancients with pains. 

Apprehe‘nsively, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥?.] In 
an apprehensive manner; with apprehension. 

+1. By laying hold. Oés. 

1656 Trarp Exp, Rom. iii. 29 Men are said to be justified 
.-apprehensively by faith. 

2. With anticipation, esp. of danger; with fear 
as to what may be coming. 

1753 Ricuarpson Grandson (1810) VI. xxxii. 236 What 
think you..made me write so apprehensively? 1828 SouTHEY 
To A. Cunningham Wks. I11. 315 The face Composed and 
apprehensively intent Upon the necessary operation About 
to be perforin’d. f a 

+3. So as to be apprehended, intelligibly. Ods. 

1692 Drypen St. Exremont's Ess, 14 The Quality con- 
sidered in it self, to speak apprehensively,, was very savage. 

Apprehe'nsiveness, [f. as prec. + -NEss.| 

l. Aptness to apprehend; intelligence, percep- 
tiveness, discernment. 


a 


APPRENTICEHOOD. 


@ 1639 Relig. Wotton. 81 We shall often mark in it [the 
eye] a dulness, or apprehensiveness, even before the under- 
standing. 1702 S. Plarker] 7ully’s De Fin, 144 The 
Winged World make frequent Discoveries of their Appre- 
hensiveness and Memory. 1805 Worpsw. Pre/. vin. (1851) 
190 Yet knowledge came..In fits of kindliest apprehensive- 
ness, From all sides. 

2. The habit of anticipating things adverse; 
fearfulness as to what may be coming. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 243 So much appre- 
hensiveness that her fears are aforehand with her dangers. 
1860 Winpsor £¢hica vii. 399 Nervous anxiety and.. exag- 
gerated apprehensiveness. 

+ Appre'nd, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. apprend-re or 
L. apprend-ére, contr. of apprehend-ére: see APPRE- 
HEND.}] To seize; to lay hold of with the mind. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. 1. xi, Apprende with greatfull 
hande eche hower that god hath lente the here. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul in. 11. xxviii., The soul.. Oretakes each 
outgone beam; apprends it by advertence. 

+ Appre‘nsion. Oés. vare—', [contr. var. of 
APPREHENSION. Cf. next.] 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 182 Mad men, 
who have alwaies before their eies those Ideas and shapes 
which worke the apprension of their furie. 

+ Appre‘nsive, ¢z. Oés.rare—'. [contr. var. of 
APPREHENSIVE: cf. L. apprensus for apprehensus.} 

1689 Burnet 7racts 1.63 Of the importance of which they 
are now very apprensive. A 

Apprentice (4prentis), sd. Forms: 4-5 
aprentys, apprentys, 6 apprentise, 5- appren- 
tice. [a. OF. aprentis, nom. of aprentif, f. aprendre 
to learn (see APPREHEND), 3rd sing. aprent, by 
form-assoc. with words in -tis, -t7/:—L. -¢ivus, -ti- 
vum: see -IVE. (Mod.F, takes apprentis as pl. with 
sing.apprent?.) Cf. APPENTICE. Theaphetic PREN- 
TICE appears in Eng. as early as the full word, and 
was for several centuries the more usual form. 

1. A leamer of a craft ; one who is bound by legal 
agreement to serve an employer in the exercise of 
some handicraft, art, trade, or profession, for a cer- 
tain number of years, with a view to learn its 
details and duties, in which the employer is reci- 
procally bound to instruct him. 

1362 Lanct. P. P2. A.11. 190 Apparayleden him as a pren- 
tis. 767d. 1. 218 Alle kunne craftes men * crauep Meede for 
heore prentys [1393 for here aprentys]. 1551 T. Witson 
Logtc 26 To make servaunts and apprentices free. 1660 
R. Coke Power & Subj. 5 His duller child he binds an ap- 
prentice to some trade, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters i. 299 
A fact known to the apprentices of apothecaries. 1863 Mary 
Howitt /. Bremer's Greece 1.1.11 Poor boys, of good fami- 
lies, will often take service as apprentices. 

A barrister-at-law of less than 16 years’ 


standing. Ods. exc. Hest. 

¢1375 Wyc.ir Hs. 1869 1. 382 Bobe aprentis and avocatis. 
1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xix. 226 Prechoures & prestes & 
prentyces of lawe. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 303a, In ancient time 
the Serieants and Apprentices of Law did draw their owne 
pleadings. 1768 BiacksTone Cov2. I. 23 Barristers (first 
stiled apprentices)... who answered to our bachelors. 1863 
Cox Just, Eng. Gove. u. iil. 373 In the time of Edward 1V 
apprentices were a class distinct from the serjeants. 

3. By extension: One who is only leaming the 
rudiments ; an unskilled novice, a tyro. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes \. xvi. 47 Noo prentiz.. in 
puttyng hisoost in fayre ordenance. 1639 Futter Holy War 
1V. XXVil. (1840) 228 As yet they were apprentices to piracy. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Skaks. Char, xv. 377 A mere appren- 
tice in treason. 

B. adj. or attrib. [in quot. 1400, a. OF r. aprentis 
adj.‘ ignorant, quia besoin d’apprendre,’ Godef.; in 
later quots., attrib. use of the Eng. sb.; cf. a master 
buelder, a master mind.] 

c1400 Rom, Rose 687 These briddis, that nought unkunn- 
yng Were of her craft, & apprentys (wv. 7. a prentise]. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) 1V.72 She was not a ’prentice girl, to 
ask leave every time she goes abroad. 1794 Burns Ws. III. 
284 Her prentice han’ she tried on man, An’ then she made 
the lasses, O, 183: Brewster Wewéox (1855) II. xvi. 105 He 
tried his apprentice hand on an inferior institution. 

Apprentice (aprentis), v. Also in 7 -ize. [f. 
prec. sb.} To bind as an apprentice ; to indenture. 

1631 T. PoweLt Tom All Trades 144 To be apprentized be- 
times. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 11. 109 When they 
are apprenticed, this provision will cease. 1882 BLapes Ca-x- 
ton 5 In 1438 Caxton was apprenticed to Robert Large. 

+Apprenticeage. Oss. Also -isage, -issage. 
[a. Fr. afprentissage: see APPRENTICE sé. and 
-AGE.] Apprenticeship; time wherein to learn or 
acquire experience. Often _/g. 

1592 Bacon Obdserv. Libel (T.) To be utterly without ap- 
prentisage of war. 1621 Donne Servz. cxvii. V. 73 Seven 
years apprenticeage which your occupations cost you. 1678 
Youne Serm. Whitehall 29 Dec. 22 Christianity is our Pro- 
fession, and Life is our Apprentisage. 

Apprenticed (aprentist), #f/. a. [f. APPREN- 
TICE v,+-ED.] Bound as an apprentice; bound 


in covenanted service. 

1639 Forp Lady's Trial. i. (R.) Now appears the ohject 
Of my apprentic’d heart. 1732 Pope Jor. “ss. 11. 267 Him 
portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans, blest. 

+Appre‘nticehood. 02s. [f. APPRENTICE sd. 
+ -HOOD.] = APPRENTICESHIP. 

1377 Lanoi. P. Pi. B. v. 256 And haue ymade many a 
kny3te* bothe mercere & drapere, Pat payed neuere for his 
prentishode. 1417 York Girdlers Ord., Yat nan apprentice 
efter y® tyme of apprenticehed wyrk any werk.. prively 


APPRENTICEMENT. 


1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. iii, 271 Must I not serve a long a 
prenticehood? 1619 J. Heatn Hoxse Correct. D iij b, Whoin 
his apprenticehood, being brought up to the Art of Poleing, 
is now made free of the Shavers. i 

Apprenticement (Aprentismént). rare. [f. 
APPRENTICE v.+-MENT.] An apprenticing ; ap- 
prenticcship. 

1823 Lams £/ta (1860) 173 The premature apprenticements 
of these tender victims. 1848 Slackw. Mag. LXIV. 487 
Seven centuries of painful apprenticement. 

Apprenticeship (dpre‘ntisfip). Also 6-7 ap- 
prentiship(pe. [f. APPRENTICE sé. + -SHIP ; super- 
seding APPRENTICEHOOD.] 

1. The position of an apprenticc ; service in the 
capacity of an apprentice ; initiatory training, under 
legal agreement, in a trade, etc.; esf. in the phr.’ 
To serve apprenticeship. 

1612 WoopaLL Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 18 Holding 
them in more base subjection then their masters ever did 
in their apprentiship. 1776 Apam Sautu HN. 1.1. x. 106 
During the continuance of the apprenticeship the whole la- 
hour of the apprentice belongs to the master. 1855 Macau- 
Lay Hist, Eng, II. 625 Prince George ..was serving his 
apprenticeship in the military art. 

2. lransf. or fig. 

rg9z Greene Disfut. 22 Such as onely ayme at your faire 
lookes, tye but their loues to an apprentishippe of beauty. 
1638 Baker Salzac's Lett. 1. (1654) 46 On whose banks the 
Ronians have performed the Apprentiships of their rare vic- 
tories. 1862 Max MULLER CAéfs (1880) I. v.118 Men who have 
passed througha regular apprenticeship in Sanskrit grammar. 

3. The period for which an apprentice is bound. 

«1667 CowLey Liberty Wks. 1710 11.677 This is but a short 
Apprenticeship, after which we are made free of a Royal 
Company. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 47 P 2 Three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship. 1826 Disrazu Viv. 
Grey v. x. 218 That long apprenticeship of sorrow. 

4. Hence: A period of seven years. 

1780 Mrs. DeLany Corr. Ser. 1. II. 506 Two apprentice- 
ships have past since my dearest Mrs. Dewes celebrated 

. her birth-day here, @1845 Hoop Sniffing a Birthd. i, Three 
‘prenticeships have past away..Since I was bound to life. 

Appre‘nticing, v/. 6. [f. APPRENTICE v. + 
-1NG!.] The action of binding as apprentice. 

1870 Daily News 12 Dec., The apprenticing of parish boys. 

Apprentis, -age, obs. f. APPRENTICE, -AGE. 

Appress, obs. form of Oprness. 

Appress (pre's), v. [f. L. afpress- ppl. stem 
of apprimére, {. afp-=ad- to + premére to press.] 
To press close to each other, or to a surface, ¢. g. 
leaves to the stem;= ADpPRrEss. Hence Appressed 
pil. a. 

179: E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 25 note, During the night 
the upper ..surfaces of the leaves are appressed together. 
1845 LinpLey Sch. Bot, vii. (1858) 126 Leaves .. obtuse, ap- 
pressed, convex. 1870 RoLLesTon Anim. Life 258 Has its 
lips so closely appressed as to make the aperture invisible, 

+Appre‘st, Ods. [a. Fr. afpreste (mod. af- 
prét), OF r. apreste, f. aprester to make ready, f. 2 
to + prest (mod. pré/) :—L. preestus ready.] 

1. Preparation, provision. 

1539 State bled Hen. VITI, \. 594 There is no apprest 
ofany ships in Spayne. 1570 Houinsuep Scot. Chron, (1806) 
I. 408 The Christian princes, .made their apprests for a new 
expedition, ae 

2. Pecuniary provision; loan. 
préter.) 

1443 Henry IV in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 34 1. 80 Easing vs 
by wey of apprest of the summe of c. marks. 

Appretiate, less usual sp. of APPRECIATE. 

+ Appre've, v. Obs. or dial. [ad. OF. a(p)- 
preuve, tonic stem of apfrover (sometimes even 
extended to inf. appreuver, Godef.) ; the northern 
and, esp., Sc. equivalent of AppRovE v.) With 
approba-, aprenve, apreve, cf. affora-, affeurc, af- 
jeer, and the north. weve for move. Now obs., 
exc. in later pa. pple approven (on analogy of 
weave, woven, etc.), which is regarded merely as 
a Sc. variant of approved.) = APPROVE v,1 

€ 1375 Wycuir Ws, (1880) 388 Eny state aprevyd of God. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8055 Hit is a propertie apreuit. 1526 
Act Jas. V (1814) 310(J aM.) Ratifijsand appreuis the contract 
and appunctuament made. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 
175 Richt mony. . Apprevit weill that that counsall wes gude. 
1676 W. Row Suppl, Blair's A utobiog. xi. (1848) 291 After 
some smoothings of it, it was approven. 1823 CUALMERS Sev. 
I. 146 It is approven of as having about it the solemn and 
suitable Characteristics of Godliness. 


+t Appri‘nze. Ods. rare—', [a. OF. aprinse, 
variant of afrise.] Enterprise ; ? seizure. 

1559 Jiyrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk vi. 5 The apprinze of Pucel 
Jone,In which attempte my travayle was not smal. 

+ Appri‘sable, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. ApPRizE v2 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being apprized or appre- 
ciated ; laudable, praiseworthy. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron, Scotl. 11. 123 Otheris thocht nane 
of hir doingis apprisable, bot repugnant to the law of God. 

+ Appri‘se, sd. Ods. Forms: 4 apryse, 4-5 
aprise, apprise. [a. OF. afrise, -zse, ‘thing 
learned’; subst. use of fem. sing. of afrzs, pa. pple. 
of aprendre to learn: see next. For aff- see AP- 
prof!) That which is learned; lore, learning, 
instruction, information. 

1303 R. Brunne //andt, Synne 3951 3yf pou euere.. Let- 
tydyst any man for to lere Crafte .. But fordeddyst hys 
aprise. 1393 Gower Conf. I]. 8x Thus cam tn the first ap- 
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prise Of bokes. c1qzg Seven Sages (P,) 128 To ordayne..Or 
the childe ware sette aprise, Ware they my3te a stude make, 

Apprise (Aprai:z), v.1; also apprize. [f. (in 
17th c.) F. apprendre (OF. aprendre) to teach, in- 
form (pa. pple. apfpris, -ise), on analogy of comprise, 
surprise, and Fr. comprendre, surprendre. A(p)- 
prendre :—L. adprendére :—adprehendére ‘lay hold 
of, had passed from the sense of ‘lay hold with 
the mind, lcarn,’ to ‘teach, inform’: scc APPRE- 
HEND. (The prec. sb. was obs. bef. 1500, and had 
nothing to do with the formation of this vb.)] 

1. To impart knowledge or information to; give 
formal noticc to; inform, acquaint, 

1694 Lv, Decamer /WAs, 41 Though the King of England 
may be never so well apprized in the use of them. 1741 Ricu- 
arvson /’amela I. (1824) 52, | hope she has had the duty to 
apprise you of her intrigue with the young clergyman. 1801 
Mar. Epcewortn Angelina iv. (1832) 61 Miss Iodges is 
above stairs—she shall be apprized directly. 1869 GLap- 
stone Fuv. Mundi xv. §1. 519 Telemachos apprises Mene- 
Jaos that Ithaca is a goat-feeding island. 

b. Henccin fass. To be informed or aware, toknow. 

171z STEELE Sect. No. 518 P9 You must be extremely well 
apprised, that there is a very close correspondence, _@ 1797 
H. Watpote George // (1847) 1. iv. 89 The little Princes, 
less apprized of his history. .talked a good deal to him. 1819 
Scott /vanhoe 1, vi. 88 The adjoining cell, as the reader is 
apprised, was occupied by Gurth. 

c. refl. (=F r. S apprendre.) 

@1719 Appison Chr, Kelig. vi. i, The learned Pagans might 
ue themselves from oral information. 

. To give formal notice of, notify, advise. rare. 

1817 Byron HVorks 1V. 7x Morlands have not yet written 
to my bankers, apprising the payment of your balances. 

Apprize, -ise (aproi:z), v.2, arch. Forms: 5- 
apprise, 6- apprize. [a. OF. afrise-r, earlier 
aprisier, f. a to+prisier, preisier to ae prize, 
praise; or perh. directly on phrase @ pris, as if 
meltre a prix. Retained in Sc. Law, and used occa- 
sionally by Eng. writers, but ordinarily represented 
in Eng. by APPRAISE, in its analysis the same word, 
but with a different history. Cf. also PRraisE and 
PRIZE. ] 

1. Sc. Law. To put a selling price upon, put up 
for sale at a set price, appraise. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy 11. 225 Thay ..apprisit and sauld 
all the gudis. 1682 Loud. Gaz. mdccxlvi/4 Very fine Spanish 
Cloth..Apprized from ro to 16s. per Yard, 1754 ERSKINE 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 258 The sheriff was to apprise or tax 
the value of the lands. A 

2. To estimate the worth of, value, appreciate. 

«1400 Leg. Rood(1871)218 Pe riche prince was pere aprised. 
1g01 Pol. Poems U1. 113 Thou apprisist not the curse of seint 
Franceis, 1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot/. (1821) 1. 16 This 
Jast opinioun wes maist apprisit. 1617 R. WILKINSON Barw.- 
bridge Ded., How highly your Highnes apprizeth peace. 
1868 Browninc Aing& Bk. vin. 668 Whosoever at the proper 
worth Apprises worldly honour. 1877 Daily News 5 Nov. 
5/2 Art among women wasapprized..on very much the same 
sort of principle. 


+ Appri‘zed, fa. ff/e. Obs. [pa. pple. of vb. 
apprize, not otherwise found, intensive of PRrizE z, 

to seize as a prize.’ See A- pref. 11.]  Seizcd, 
possessed as of a prize. 

1521 Wotsey in Strype Ecct. Afem. 1. ii. 29 Divers ships 
have been rescued..whereof one, with certain Frenchmen 
apprized thereof, arrived here. .this day. 

+ Apprizement, apprise-. Os. rare—'. [a. 
F. apprisement, OF. aprisement, n. of action f. 
aprister: see APPRIZE v.2 and -MENT.] The ac- 
tion of setting a value upon; appraisement. 

1605 Bacon Sf. A. Fames (T.) By law, they ouglit to make 
but one apprisement. 

Apprizer, -ser (Aprai'za1). arch. [f. APPRIZE 
v2 +-ER1,] One who appraises ; Sc. Law, A credi- 
tor for whose behoof an appraisal is madc. 

1609 Skene Keg. Afaj. vii. 150 Apprysers of flesh..to ap- 
pryse the flesh. .alswell for the profite of the fleshers, as of 
the people. 1754 Erskine /’rinc. Sc. Law (1809) 257 The 
heritable rights belonging to the debtor were sold for pay- 
ment of the debt due tothe appriser, 185 Scotr Guy J/. i, 
The apprizer (as the holder of a mortgage was then called) 
entered upon possession. 

Apprizing,-sing ‘Aprai-zin), 74/.sb.arch. [fas 
prec. +-InG1.] ‘he action of attaching a value to; 
estimation of value, appraisement ; appreciation. 

1449 Pecock Aefr. 25 The iust apprising of Holi Scrip- 
ture. 1533 BeELLenpene Livy nt. 294 That na werkis war 
done be thame war wourthy tohave apprising. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc, Law u. xi.(1809) 257 So that apprisings were, by 
their original constitution, proper sales of the debtor's lands, 
to any purchaser who offered. 


Approach (Apratf), v. Forms: 4 aprochi, 
4-6 aproch(e, 5-7 approch(e, 7- approach. [a. 
OFr. aprochie-r (mod. afprocher), cogn. w. Olt. 
approcciare, Pr. aprofchar, early Rom. *adprop- 
jare:—\ate L. adpropi-dre (Vulgatc), f. ad to+ 
propi-are to draw near, f. profi-us (Pr. propi, Fr. 
proche, for propche, prof) nighcr, ncar, compar. of 
prope nigh. For afp-, sce AP- pref! About 1600 
the phonetic oa was introduced for @.] 

1. ¢ntr. To come nearer (relatively), or draw 
near (absolutely), in space. a. simpdj’. 


¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. 1.6 Sche sau3 pese poetical muses 
aprochen aboute my bedde. ¢ 1400 Destr. Lray 1v, 1276 Pan 


APPROACH. 


pollux aprochet in hast. 1557 Puair 7eneid vi. Q iv, Whom 
the Troyun duke had found, Approching nere. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear u. ii. 170 Approach, thou Beacon to this vnder Globe, 
‘That by thy comfortable Beames I may Peruse this Letter. 
1627 Srey Lug. Abridged xxx. $8 A Spittle for Lazers, a 
disease then newly approched in this Land. 1795 Soutury 
Joan of Arc. 20 At his bidding Claude Approach'd. 1863 
Mrs. Ourant Sad Ch. xvii. 301 A footstep outside ap- 
proaching softly. 

b. with fo. arch. 

1326 £.E. Alit. 2. B. 1781 To be palays pryncipal pay 
aproched, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jan of Lawes 7 805 Lire ship 
approched tothe Jonde. 1587 ‘Turuirv, rag. 7) (1837/152 
‘The cruell wightes. Bicproched to the doore. 162% Lainie 
2 Sam, xi. 20 Wherefore approached ye so nigh unto the 
city? 1860 ‘TYNDALL Géacie7s 1. § 17 Masses sufficiently large 
approached near to the shore, 

Z. /rans, To come near to. 

c1306 St. Lucy 118 in /. £. 2. (1862) 104 Pat a bousend 
men scholde in mi side falle.. and me aprochi no3t. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1.282, | approche .. The place, where my lady 
is. 1605 Suaxs, A/acb. 11. iii. 76 Approch the Chamber, 1847 
YEOWELL Auc. Brit. Ch, tii. 28 When he came to Kome.. 
he evidently approached it froni the Mast. 

b. fig. with reference to a place in the field of 
conception. zz/r. and /rans. 

@1§77 Gascoicne Str, Passion (R.) | thinke Llow ioyes ap- 
proch, when sorrowes shrinke. 1777 PrirstLey Matt. & Spir. 
xx. (1782) I. 254 As we approach nearer the age of the school- 
men. 1867 Macrarren //armony ii. 35 And so approach 
the fundamental .. harmonic school by the path of history. 

3. trans, Said of lincs or things in a line: To 
be so situated in space that the parts lie succcs- 
sively ncarer to a given point or linc (which a 
body moving along the line in question would 
therefore approach, in sensc 2). rarely far. 

1598 Frorio, Affrossimarc, to approch, to neighbour. 
1712 Avvison Spect. No. 477 P 1 Trees rising one higher than 
another in proportion as they approach the centre. 1748 
Hartvey Odserv. Mani. i. § 1? 7 The Ventricles of the Brain 
approach towards each other. 1751 CuamMuers Cycl., 
Asymptote, a line which continually approaches nearer and 
hearer to another, yet will never meet therewith, tho’ in- 
definitely prolonged. J/od¢. At this point the boundary 
approaches, but does not quite reach the river. 

4. To come near toa person: /.c. into personal 
relations ; into his presence or audience ; or fig. 
within the range of his notice or attention. a. 
inir, with lo. arch. 

c1328 £. LE. Alit. P.B.7 Renke3 of relygioun pat. .aprochen 
to hys presens. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7998 He approchet 
to pe prinse. 1621 Bisre /sa. Iviii. 2 They take delight in 
approching to God. 1794 Matnias Pursuits Lit. (1798) 381 
‘To the Peers approach with awe. 

b. rans. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P.B.147 So prest to aproche my presens. 
1393 Gower Conf. 111, 288 He.. goth to approche The 
kinges court and his presence. 1§97 SHAKS. 2 Hen, /V,v.¥. 
65 When thou dost heare I am, as I hhaue bin, Approach me. 
1711 STEELE Spect, No. 118 ? 1, | cannot approach her with- 
out Awe, 1821 Scott Kenilw, xvii, The Ear] was approached 
.. by a person quaintly dressed. 

5. euphem. Of sexual relations. (utr. and ¢rans.) 

1611 Bisre Lev. xviii. 6 Noue of you shall approche to any 
that is neere of kinne to him. 1798 Coi.eprooxe Digest 
find, Law (1801) V1. 196 If either brother .. approach the 
wife, he is degraded. 

+6. To embrace or take up with (a habit). Ods. 

1574 HELLowes Gueuara's Lpist. (1577) 15 Shunne euil, 
and approch to do wel. 

7. intr. Of time or events: To draw nigh. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus v.1 Aprochen gan the fatel destyne. 
1393 Lanoi. P. /7/. C. xvi. 209 Pe tyme aprochep faste. 
1599 THYNNE Animadzv. 51 When deathe approched. 1697 
Drypven Virg. Georg. 1. 195 When now the Nuptial time 
Approaches. @ 1732 Gay(J.) The hour of attack approaches. 

8. To come near in quality, character, or state; 
to be ncarly equal. a. zv/r. with Zo. 

cxgoo Destr. Troy . 401 No filisofers.. Might approche 
to bat precious apoint of her wit. 1538 Starkey Zugland 
21 Man so dowyng neryst approchyth to the nature of God. 
1756 Burke Vind, Nat, Soc, Wks, 1. 36 We judge ..of them 
as they approach to, or recede from this standard. 1871 
3. Stewart Heat § 66 The coefficients of dilation .. approach 
more nearly to equality. 

b. /raus. 

21698 Tempe (J.) He was an admirable poet, and thought 
even to have approached Homer. 1824 Dippin Libr. Comf. 
187 That copy ..more decidedly approached such a form. 
1872 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. VY. xviii. 143 Vigorous youths 
fast approaching manhood. 

9. ALT. To make ‘approaches’ to; to work for- 
ward towards, by mcans of entrenchments, See 
APPROACH 50. 9. 

1598 Barret 7heor, Warres vy. i. 127 To aproach neare 
vnto the walles, with trenches, or such like aprochings. 
«1674 CLarexpon Hist, Reb, (1703) I]. vit. 228 The ground 
was very easy to Approach, and as inconvenient, and danger- 
ous to Storm. 186: SueprarD Fadl of Nomie vi. 339 The 
town .. had to be approached in regular form. 

10. causal. To bring near locally, to move or draw 
nearer ; approximate. (Common in mod.Fr.) @rci. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen’s Terap. 2 1) j, Yf thou assay to 
approche them [the lips of an ulcer] by force. 1665 ovLe 
Occas, Refi. 1. vi, 87 All those changes .. shall serve to ap- 
proach him the faster to the blest mansion. 1795 I. JérFER- 
son Writ, (1859) [V. 114, 1.. should have been tempted 10 
approach myself to it. 182z Scort Aveni/w. x.' 1853 107 Su 
saying, he approached to the fire a three-footed stool. 

11. fg. To bring near in character, quality, rank. 

21649 Drenn. or Hawrn. Wks. 1711, 226 In matter, none 
approach him [Petrarch] to Sidney. 1850 Meri ace Rom. 
Emp. (1865) II. xiii. 103 His object was..to approach the 
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Gaulish provincials to Rome, 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring of 
Amasts 1. 148 Forced these images into the foreground of 
Fancy, thus approaching them nearer to reality. 


Approach (aprautf), sd. [f. prec. vb.; cf. mod. 
Fr, approche, 16th c. in Littré.] 

l. The act of coming nearer (relatively), or of 
drawing near (absolutely), in space. 

c1gss R. Morice in Strype £ccd. Aen, 11.1. xxviil. 233 
The Bishop ..entered into the University church.. whose 
approach being honorable, Latymer .. surceased from farther 
speaking. 1588 Snaxs. Z. Z. Z. u. i. 81 Nauar had notice 
of your faire approach. 1696 Wiiston 7%. Earth u. (1722) 
180 The approach of a Comet to the Earth, 1736 BuTLeR 
aivad,1. ii. 52 The destruction of our bodies .. upon too near 
approaches to fire. 1859 Gro. Eriot 4. Bede 9 Casson’s 
thoughts were diverted by the approach of the horseman. 

+2. Nearer advance of an enemy; offensive or 
hostile movement. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes i. xxv. 80 Or ever thou make 
eny approche vpon thin enemies. 1607 SHAKS. 77/102 V.1. 167 
So soone we shall driue backe Of Alcibiades th’ approaches 
wild. 1652 Nerpnam tr. Sedden’s Mare Ci. 229 Intercept 
the provision and supplies of their Enemies Shipping, and 
by diligent watchfulness discover their approaches. 

3. 7/. Movements towards the establishment of 
personal relations with one; advances. 

1642 RoGrers Naanzan 22 Thy timorous and weake ap- 
proaches toward his grace. 1654 Gayton Fest, Votes 11. 
vi, 109 What Approaches, Smiles, Shrugs, Habits, are.. 
requirable from them! 1678 H. Vaucnan 7had. Rediv. (1858) 
234, I note their coarse and proud approaches, Their silks, 
perfumes, and glittering coaches. 1681 Baxter Afol. Non- 
conf. Min. 4 Concessions and approaches. x805 FosTER 
Ess. 1. it. 24 Repel the approaches of sleep. 

4.. Power of approaching, access. arch, 

1563 GRAFTON Chiron. Maryan. 3(R.) The French men had 
the more easie approche to the castell. a@ 1626 Bacon (J.) 
Honour hath in it..the approach to kings and principal 
persons. 1713 Swirrt Caden. & Van. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 317 
The learned met with freeapproach. 1726 Gay fables 1. xvi. 
15 Rais’d again from low approach, She visits in the doctor’s 
coach. 

5. A means or way of approach; an access, pas- 
sage, avenue. Also fig. 

1633 G. HERBERT Dudnesse v.in Temple 108 Where are my 
lines then? my approaches? views? 1790 CowreR Odyss. 
vil, 109 Mastiffs in gold and silver lined the approach. 1878 
F. Wittiams Aid, Railw. 344 In the station and its ap- 
proaches some 60,000,000 of bricks .. have been employed. 

6. A drawing near in time or circumstantial rela- 


tion. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hev. I°/, 1, iii. 6 Where death’s approach 
is seene so terrible. 1659 HaAmMonpd Ox Ps, Pref. 21 At their 
next approaches to that part ofthe office. 1704 Pore A zetzo22 
97 Thus sung the shepherds till th’ approach of night. 1878 
SEELEY Stezz III. 375 Signs of the approach of an intense 
reaction in Prussia. ; 

7. A coming near in quality, or character ; approxi- 


mation. 

1750 Jounson Ramé2. No. 81 § 1 Questions .. discussed 
without any approach to decision. 1756 Burke Sul. & B. 
I. 166 Some sort of approach towardsinfinity. 1869 FREEMAN 
orm. Cong. III. xii. 204 A type of cities to which England 
..can present but feeble approaches, 1881 GuiLLEMARD 
Let. in Life Maxwell xiii. (1582) 414, I never. . heard an 
approach toa murmur. | ; 

+ 8. A drawing near in reckoning ; an approxima- 
tion. Obs. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 51 By the best Estimates 
and Approaches that I have been able to make.. London is 
more healthful than Dublin by 3 in 32. 

9. Af?. in p/. Entrenchments or other works 
whereby the besiegers draw closer to the besieged. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib, xvi. (1821) 387 That.. wee 
might the better make our neerer Approaches. 1710 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmmdclxxxvii/2 We have advanced our Approaches 
to the first Ditch. 1834 Penzy Cyc?. II. 195/2 ‘These ap- 
proaches sometimes consist of covering masses only, formed 
either with earth in bags, with fascines, stuffed gabions, 
wool-packs, or bales of cotton. 

b. fig. 

1847 Tennyson Princ, 111. 267 Oh if our end were less 
achievable By slow approaches. 1869 GovuLBourN 1727's. 
floliness vi. 52 Approaches must be thrown up by prayers 
and fastings. 

10. “ort. The bringing of the branch of one tree 
close to that of another on which it is to be grafted, 


in the method called ablactation or inarching. 

1658 Evetyn /'y. Gard. (1675) 87 Either inoculate or graff 
them by approach. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict.s.v. Grafting, 
All Pear-trees may be grafted by Way of Escutcheon, Slit, 
Crown, or Approach. 1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 342/2 Inarching 
.. is sometimes called grafting by approach. 

Approachability (aprau:t{abiliti). rare. [f. 
next : see -BILITY.] ‘The quality of being approach- 
able; accessibility. 

1851 Ruskin Stoves Ven. 1. xvi. § 9 Vhe approachability of 
the window... is the real point to be attended to. 

Approachable (4prétfab'l , a. [f. AprRoacuv. 
+-ABLE; cf. mod.Fr. afprochadle.] 

1. Capable of being approached ; accessible. 

1571 Diccrs Paztom. x. Dija, Without shadowe.. to take 
heighthes approchable. @1797 H. WaLvoLe George // (1847) 
IIL. v. 125 The town was.. approachable only by a narrow 
causeway. 1856 KANE Arct. af. I.v. so It was desirable 
that .. it should be approachable by boats. 

2. fig. in various uses of the vb. 

1611 Cotcr., Adordable, affable, abboordahle, approach- 
able, 1750 Jounson Rambl. No. 72°11 He that regards 
the welfare of others should make his virtue approachable. 
1828 CARLYLE Goethe, Misc. 1.174 Vhis Truth .. approach- 
able by most, attainable by some small number. 
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Approa‘chableness. rare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being approachable ; accessibility. 

1731 In Bairey. 1876 J. PaRKER Paracl. 47 There must 
be in that life [Christ’s] .. such simplicity and approachable- 
ness as shall qualify it for admission into society. 

Ap roacher (Aprautfai). arch. [f. as prec. + 
-ER a One who approaches or comes near. 

1586 Bricnt Afelauch, vi. 28 Such [fishes] are. . approchers 
nigh the sand. 1607 SHAKS. 7évzo1 1V. iil. 216 Thou gau’st 
thine eares, (like Tapsters, that bad welcom) To Knaues, and 
allapproachers. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks.(1711)264 He furiously 
rush'd on against, this new Approacher. 

Approaching (Apratfin), 747. sd. [f. as prec. 

+-1NG1,] The action of coming or drawing near ; 
spec. in AL. and Fort.= APPROACH 3d, g, 10. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. P 800 Avoutrie, in Latine, is for 
to saye, approching of another mannes bedde. 1596 SHaks. 
Alerch, V.u. ix. 88 One that comes before To signifie th’ ap- 
proaching of his Lord. xg98 [See ArpRoAcH v.9.] @ 1674 
Crarenpon fist, Reb, (1703) 11. vir. 178 The Officers of Horse 
-- were all for a Storm, and the Foot Officers for Approaching. 

Approa‘ching, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-INe?,] 

1, Drawing near, in space, time, or circumstance. 

1450 Court of Love vii, Whan I was young, at eighteen 
yere of age... Approaching on ful sad and ripe corage. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres Pref. 5 These approaching times. 
1610 SHaks. Tem. v. i. 80 The approching tide Will shortly 
fillthe reasonableshore. 1855 Macaucay //ist, Eng. III. 537 
Preparations for the approaching campaign. 

+2. Lying near, in proximity, neighbouring. Ods. 

1533 BELLENDENE Livy 1v. 317 Ane plebeane sall nocht 
have his hous approcheand to ane patriciane. 1§98 F Lorio, 
Afprossimante, approching, neighbouring. 

Coming near in quality or character. 

1874 BLack Pr. Thule 35 Not that he fell in love with her 
at first sight, or anything even approaching to that. 

Approachless (aprdutflés), a. poet. [f. Ar- 
PROACH sd. + -LESS.] Unapproachable; inaccessible. 

1647 R. StapyLton Fuvexal 243 Yet all the prophesie did 
well befit The approachlesse oracle. 1652 BENLowEs 7heoph. 
vi. x. 110 Archessence ! Thou, self-full! self-Infinite! Re- 
siding in approachlesse Light. [In mod. Dicts.] 

Approachment (aprowt{mént). [a. Fr. ap- 
prochement, n. of action f. approcher: see AP- 
PROACH v, and -MENT.] 

+1. The action of approaching ; approach. Obs. 

1544 Late Exp. Scotl. in Arb. Garner I. 125 Upon the ap- 

proachment of the men to their entries. 1607 TorseLyt Four- 
Jooted Beasts 372 Turning about and looking upon his pur- 
suers, as it were to dare their approchment. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend, Ep. (J.) Ice.. will not concrete, but in the 
approachment [cf. AppRoacu sé. 4] of the air. 

2. Approach in character, affinity. 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 193 Beyond this resemblance 
in the fruit .. I find nothing to confirm the approachment. 

+ A:pprobate, A7/.a. Obs. [ad. L. approbat-us, 
pa. pple. of approba-re to assent to as good, f. af- 
=ad- to + proba-re to try the goodness of, f. prob-zs 
good.] Approved formally or expressly ; particu- 
larly by some competent authority. (Used after 


formation of vb. APPROBATE as its pa. pple.) 
1430 Lypc. Bochas vin. xii. (1554) 183 b, That he in his 
estate Bythe Popeafore beapprobate. 1547 BoorpE Dyetary, 


xvi. (1870) 272 Galen, with other auncyent and approbat © 


doctours. 1577 Hoxinsnep Chrox, III. 924/2 Decrees .. 
which by long custome hath beene receiued and approbate. 


Approbate (x"prébeit), v. [f prec.] 

1. To approve expressly or formally; to express 
approbation of, sanction authoritatively. Obs. in 
England since 17th c., but preserved in U.S., and 


often used as simply = affrove. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. cvi, As Flores saieth, and hath it 
approbate. 1528 Roy Satire (Arb.)91 Obedience and wil- 
full poverte Which allmyghty god doth approbate. 1557 
Barciay Fugurtha (Paynell) 42 Whether they wold appro- 
bate and alowe the sayd composicion. 1623 CocKERAM, A/- 
probate, to allow, to like. 1833 Gen. P. THomrson /dioms 
of America in F-xerc.(1842) IIT. 470 There are many Ameri- 
canisms which in the course of time will work their way into 
the language of England .. The verbs ‘approbate,’ ‘consider’ 
(in the sense of ‘ believe’), and even ‘ guess,’ are making their 
way gradually in their peculiar senses. 1849in Proc. Amer, 
Phil, Soc. V. 52 A letter approhating the affair. : 

2. Sc. Law. To approve or assent to as valid. 
Chiefly in phr. 70 approbate and reprobate: to take 
advantage of those portions of a deed which are in 
one’s favour, while repudiating the rest. Also¢razsy/. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XX XIX. 662 You cannot approbate 
and reprobate the same instrument. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamit- 
toN A/etaph. xv.(1870) 280, I approbate the one, I reprobate 
theother. 1880 Law Rep., AfpealV. 325 He is in substance 
. .approbating and reprobating, a course which is not allowed 
either in Scotch or English Law. 

A-pprobated, ///. a. 
PROVED. 

1547 BoorvE Jitrod. Knowl. (1870) 167 The ministracion 
of the vii sacraments and other approbated thynges. 

Approbation (probé'Jon).  [a. Fr. approba- 
tion, ad. L. approbation-em, n. of action f. apfproba- 
ve: see prec.] ; 

+1. The action of proving true; confirmation, 
attestation, proof. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. Il. 86 With calcination Of verray appro- 
bation Do that there be fixation. 1533 Morr Dedel?. Sacer 
Wks. 1006/1 And in approbacion of hys other saying, con- 
clude and say thus much ferther.  x611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. iv. 
134 Would I had put my Estate .. on th’ approhation of what 
I haue spoke. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 152 So great 
an Approbation of their Impostures, 


[f. prec. + -ED.] = AP- 


APPROPERATE. 


2. The action of formally or authoritatively de- 
claring good or true; sanction. : 

1soz Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de W.)1. v. (1506) 48 Charyte, by 
some approbacyon, is ayenst y® fader. 1529 Petztzox in Froude 
Hist, Eng. 1.194 Summoners, appraysers, and other ministers 
for the approbation of Testaments. 1613 Suaxs. Hem, VJ//, 
1. ii. 71 By learned approbation of the Iudges. 1713 Loud. 
& Country Brew, w. (1742) 320 Dry their Malt according to 
the London Brewers Approbation. 1839 Keicntey //is¢. 
Eng. i. 57 Received the royal approbation. 

3. The action of expressing oneself pleased or 
satisfied with anything ; or the mere feeling of such 
satisfaction ; approval expressed or entertained. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. ti. 29(R.) God .. whose 
approbation is perfite blisse and saluacion. 1652 NEEDHAM 
tr. Selden'’s Mare Ct. Ded., So rare a Jewel as this, which 
hath drawn .. the Approbation of All. 1708 Lp. SUNDERLAND 
in Ellis Ove. Lett. 1. 401 1V, 252 They hope what steps 
they have made will meet with your approbation, 19711 
Bunce tt Sfect. No. 77? 5 Those Nods of Approbation which 
I never bestow unmerited. 1806 Metcatre in /edlesley 
Disp, 810 Something more than cold approbation is required 
to foster great minds—the approbation should be hearty. 
1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 549 Approbation speaks of 
the thing or action .. Praise is always personal. 

+4. Probation, trial. Ods. 

1603 SHAKS. AZeas. for M. 1. ii. 183 This day, my sister 
should the Cloyster enter, And there receiue her approba- 
tion. 1654 GopparD in Burton's Diary Introd. (1828) I. 
169 The ejecting of scandalous ministers .. [and] the bringing 
in of them that have passed an approbation. 

Approbative (e'prébeltiv), a. arch. [a. Fr. 
approbatif, -tve, ad. L. approbativ-us, f. approbat-: 
see APPROBATE and -IvVE.] Characterized by ap- 
proving ; expressing approbation or approval. 

1611 CoTcr., Approbatif, approbative, approving. 1643 
BRAMHALL Serfent-Salve Wks. 1844 III. 391 There isa vast 
difference between .. an approbative consent .. and an active 
consent, 1678 GaLe Crt. Coutiles III. 17 His [God’s] appro- 
bative wil whereby he declares what he approves and what 
he disapproves. 1786 Tooke Purley (1798) I. 111 Get rid of 
that farrago of useless distinctions into. . Effective, Appro- 
bative, Discretive, 1828 WeBSTER cites Miner. 

A‘pproba‘tiveness. [f. prec.+-nxss.] The 
quality of being approbative ; tendency to approve ; 
in Phrenol. love of approbation. 

1860 O. & L. Fowier Self-lustruc. Phrenol. iv. § 12. 108 
Approbativeness, Regard for character, appearances, etc., 
love of praise. 1860 Ad Y. Round No. 51. 21 A morbid 
habit of reserve, which my approbativeness often burst 
through, 

Approbator (z'prébeitar). 2Obs. rare—. [a. 
L. approbator, n. of agent f. approbare: see AP- 
PROBATE and -or. Cf.mod.Fr. afprobateur.] One 
who formally approves or sanctions ; an approver. 

1667 Evetyn AZem. III. 162 And so others may not think 
it dishonour to.. accept them for judges and approbators. 
Approbatory ('prébé'-tari,-ata-ri), a. [ad. med. 
L.approbatori-us (cf. L. probatort-us), f.approbator- 
cnt: see prec. and -ony.] Of or belonging to one 
who approves; of the nature of or tending to 
approbation or sanction. (Orig. in phr. /effer ap- 
probatory =L. epistola probatiria.) 

1548 HALL Chrow. Hen, V, an. 8 (R.) Letters approbatory 
and confirmacions of the peres of his realme. 1655 GURNALL 
Chr, in Arni 1. 181 God hath delivered in a sense this world 
to Satan, but not.. by any approbatory act given him a 
Patent to vouch hin his Vice-Roy. 1837 CARLYLE /™. Kev. 
III. vi. i. 214 Robespierre, at first approbatory, knew not at 
last what to think. 

Approbrious, obs. var. OPPROBRIOUS. 

+ Approclivity, Ols. rave. [f. L. ap-= 
ad- to+proclivitas Prociiviry.]  Proclivity, in- 
clination, tendency towards. 

1546 Lancey Pol. Verg. De Jnvent. 1.1. 35a, Procreation 
of issue, and approcliuitie to norishe the same. 

+ Apprompt, v.! Obs. rare. [a. AFr. a- 
prompte-1, apromte-r, for OFr. enpromte-r (mod. 
emprunte-r): see A- pref. 10.] ‘To borrow. 

1548 Hatt Chroz. 336 Repayment and redelyuery of the 
Summes of Money apprompted and layde out. 

+Apprompt, z.2 Obs. rare—'. [f. L. ap-= 
ad- to + prompt-us ready, PROMPT. See A- pref. 11.] 
To make ready; to prompt, stimulate. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learz. 11. xiii. §9 Neither may these 
places serve only to apprompt our invention. 

Approof (aprzf). arck. Also 5 appreffe, 
apref. [a.OFTr. afrove, -euve, proof, trial, f. aprove-r+ 
i—L. approba-re: see APPROBATE and APPROVE. Cf. 
the simple proof, a. OF r. prove, preuve.] 

1. The act of proving ; trial, experience, proof. 

1436 Pol. Poents (1859) II. 167 Thys good kynge, be wytt 
of such appreffe, Kepte hys marchauntes .. fro myscheffe. 
1601 Suaxs. Ad/'s Well u. v. 3 A Souldier.. and of verie 
valiant approofe, 1881 SwinpurNE Ala7vy Stuart iv.1, Known 
By proof more potent than approof of law In all points guilty. 

2. Sanction, approval, approbation. 

1439 &. E. Wilds (1882) 119 In witnessyng and very a-pref 
whereof .. I have put the seale of my Armes. 1603 SHAKs. 
Meas. for M.11.iv. 174 One and the selfesame tongue, Either 
of condemnation, or approofe. 1652 GauLE Magastrom. 114 
Whether any sound orthodox Christian ever did write in the 
approof of judiciary and predicting astrologie? «1850 
Rossetti Dante & Circle 1. (1874) 111 She bowed her mild 
approof And salutation to all men of worth, 


Approper, variant of APPROPRE v. Ods. 
+ Appro’perate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. approperat- 
ppl. stem of afpr-, adpropera-re to hasten, hurry.] 


APPROPINQUATE. 


1623 Cockeran, Apfprofperate, to make haste. 
son, Afpproperate, to hasten, to set forward. 

Appropinquate (xpropinkwe't), v. arch. [f. 
L. appropinguat- ppl. stem of appropingud-re to 
draw nigh to, f.ap-=ad- to + propingud-re, f. pro- 
pingu-us neighbouring, f. prope nigh, near.] 

1. ¢ntr. Yo come near /o ; to approach. 

1623 in CockERAM. 1642 Bripcre JVound. Cousc. Cured v. 
34 Neither herein. .doe we appropinquate to the Popish doc- 
trine. 1657 Tomiinson Reuou's Disp. 145 Liquid and humid 
[herbs]... appropinquating to heat, are brought to their pris- 
tine state. 1873 Lytron A. CAsllingly w. v.(1875) 238 That 
party to which eters professed—not to belong—but to ap- 
propinquate. 

+2 trans. To bring near or close. Obs. rare. 

1646 J. Hari Hore Vac. 115 "Tis great art... to appropin- 
quate things remote. f 

Appropinquation (x:propiykwé fon). [ad.L. 
appropingualion-em, {.appropingudare: sce prec.] 

1. The action of coming ncar, approach. 

1628 Donne Serut. xlviii. 476 He gave him a rapture..and 
in that an appropinquation, an approximation to Himselfe. 
1636 Evetyn Asem. App. 1. 423 At the appropinquation of 
the King. .the Vice-Chancellor spoke a speech. 1670 WA1.Lis 
in Patt, Traus, V. 2074 The Earth and Moon’s Appropin- 
quation and Elongation. 1842 De Morcan Calculus 412 
‘The appropinquation of the straight lines. 

2. The action of bringing into contiguity. rare. 

1864 T. Trotiore Lindisf. Chase 11. 149 ‘Vhe ants too.. 
evidently communicate intelligence .. by the appropinqua- 
tion of noses. — 

+ Appropi-nque, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. af- 
propingu-dre. see prec Cf. advoke, advocate.) 
To draw near to, approach. 

1663 Butter //ud. 1. 11. 590 The knotted bloud .. With 
mortal Crisis doth portend My day's to appropinque an end. 

Appropinquity (zpropinkwiti). rare. [f. as 
prec. after propinguity.] Nearness. 

1646 J. GreGory Notes § Obs. xxxi. (1665) 133 An Appropin- 
quity of Vision, that all things are open and naked unto 
his sight. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xiv, Six weeks— 
appropinquity — opportunity —had victimised him com- 
pletely. , 

+ Appropo‘rtionate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. 
ap-=ad- to+ PROPORTIONATE ; cf. APPORTION v.] 


To render proportionate, to proportion. 

1662 H. More Anti, Ath.(1712)77 The extream lightness 
of her [a Bird’s} furniture being approportionated to the 
thinness of that Element [Air]. 


+ Appro’pre, appro'prie, v. Oés. Forms: 
a. 4-5 apropre, 4-6 appropre, -yr, 6 appropir, 
6-7 approper. Also 8. 4 approprie, 4-5 -ye, 
Pa. pple. 4-7 appropried. [a. OFr. aproprie-r:— 

_ late L. appr-, adproprid-re (¢ 450), f. ad to, with 
idea of ‘rendering’ + propri-us own. ‘Two forms: 
one (from Afr.) suppressing -2-; the other, uscd 
chiefly in pa. pple., preserving -7, -y. Superseded in 
17th c. by the Latinized equivalent APPROPRIATE. ] 

1. To assign as priyate property or possession /o ; 
to set apart for a special purpose ; sfec. in Eccl. to 


annex to a religious corporation. 

a, 1340 Ayenb. 40 Pe y-halzede stedes pet byeb apropred 
to guodes seruise. /érd. 41 Ofhyaldeh mid wrong .. be 
pinges bet byeb apropred to holy cherche. c¢1449 Pecock 
Repr ii, xiv. 368 Whanne a parisch chirche is aproprid to an 
abbey. 1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de W.)1v. vii. 170a, The 
lyght of the sonne may not be..appropred to one place 
more than to an other. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xi. xvii. (1495) 484 That 
manere of felde that hyghte Campus is apropryed to noo 
man. 1587 Gotpinc De Aloruay xxi. (1617) 364 A Chapter 
appropried to the same purpose. 

2. To assign or attribute as proper /o. 

a, 1384 CHAucER Geutilesse 18 His vertuous noblesse That 
is appropred [v.~. enpropred] unto no degree. ar1qgo0 Xelig. 
Ef Thornt, AIS. 27 Godd pe ffadyre to whaym is ap- 
propyrede myghte. 1508 Fisuer /V4s.1. 205 But to lye longe 
and contynue in synne is appropred to the deuyll. 1624 
Sevpen 7rétles Hou. 67 Astrologers approper certain starres 
to Kings only. 

B. 1340 Hampote Pr, Conse. 8149 Pus salle endles lyfe ap- 
propryed be, T'ylle be saved bodyse. 1557 Primer (Sarun) 
11 ij, God to whome it is appropried to be mercifull ever. 
1614 SELDEN Titles //on. 265 Capitaneus and Valuasor was 
also appropried to speciall Dignities beneath a Count. 

3. To make one’s own; to take possession of. 


(Orig. with reff. pron. etc., afterwards adso/.) 

a. 1365 Maunpev. v. 35 Kyngdomes that he hath con- 
quered and apropred to him be strengthe. c¢1400 Desi”. 
Troy XXX. 12193, I haue aproprid to oure partis prouyns 
besyde. 1502 ARNoLD C/rou. 276 Whether ony executor .. 
appropir ony thing of the goodis of the deed man. 

B. 1474 Caxton Chesse 77 Tokepe them from appropryyng 
to them self that thyng that aperteyneth to the comyn. 

+ Appro‘pred, -ried, ///. z. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Assigned as a property; set apart for a 
purpose ; appropriate. 

1393 GowER eo: IIIf. 99 Eche of hem his owne sete Ap- 
propred hath within a man. ¢1449 Pecock Refr, 111. xiv. 
369 In othere not approprid chirchis. 1503 Hawes ZLxamf, 
Virt.i. 18 No thynge appropred to his prosperyte. 

Appropriable (aprowprijab’l), a. ff. L. ap- 
propria-re (see APPROPRE) + -BLE, as if ad. L. *af- 
propridbilis.| Capable of being appropriated ; 
to be fitly attributed or applicd. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 274 This conceit applyed 
unto .. the beginning of the world, is more justly appropri- 
able unto its end. 1662 Futter Worthies1.74 Consciencious 
people, allow that word [create] appropriable to God alone. 
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1824 Soutney Sir 7. A/ore (1831) 1. 136 Appropriable to other 
purposes, ° a 

+ Appro‘priament. Os. [f. L. approprid-re 
(see prec.) +-MENT; perh. after I'r. appropriement 
‘a fitting, conforming, accommodating’ Cotgr.] 
What is proper or peculiar to one ; a characteristic. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr. 1, i, If you can neglect Your own 
appropriaments. 

Appropriate (apré"pri,-t), Af/. a. and 56. [ad. 
L. approprial-us pa. pple. of approprid-re: sce 
APrRorRE.] 

A. pple. or adj. 

1, Annexed or attached (0), as a possession or 
picce of property; appropriated. sfec. in Lecl. 
Annexcd as a benefice to a religious corporation. 

1599 Sanpys £urop. Spec. (1637) 145 The Parish Priests in 
Italy. . have. .certeine Farmes as Gleabland appropriate. 
1652 Neepuam tr. Sefden's Mare Cl. Pref., The Sea’s now 
made appropriate, And yields to all the Laws of state. 175% 
Cuampers Cycé. s.v., There are computed to be in England 
3845 churches appropriate and impropriate. 

+ 2. Belonging to oncself; privatc; selfish. Ods. 

1627 FectHam Xesolves t. |xxxiii. Wks. 1677, 127 Policy.. 
works ever for appropriate ends; Love euer takes a partner 
into the Benefit. : 

+ 3. Assigned to a particular person ; special, in- 
dividual. Ods. rare. 

1796 Miss Burney Casvif/a vu. x, The end, therefore, of 
her deliberation was to show general gaiety, without appro- 
priate favour. 

4. Attached or belonging as an attribute, quality 
or right; peculiar to, own. a. adso/. 

1538 Starkey England u. i. § 25. 162 We notyd..in.. the 
hede, an appropryat dysease, wych we callyd thena frencey. 
1794 SULLIVAN rez Vat. 1.174 That the sun darts out light 
and heat to the limits of its appropriate system. 1809 CoLr- 
RIDGE J/‘rfeud (1837) 1. i. 9 To charm away.. Zuuut, is the 
chief and appropriate business of the poet. 

b. with /o. 

1sz5 Tinpace Par. Wicked Mammut. Wks. 1. 50 The for- 
giveness of sins and justifying is appropriate unto faith only. 
165: Hopres Leziath, 1. xxx. 177 Honour, appropriate to 
the Soveraign onely. 1812 Soutuey Leff. (1856) II. 307 
Coronet ..is [a word] appropriate to rank and heraldry. 

5. Specially fittcd or suitable, proper. Const./o, for. 

1546 PuaEr Regi. Lyfe Bj, Remedies ..appropriat to 
every membre throughout the body. 1594 PLat Sorts of 
Soyle 56 Salts.. most appropriate for the nature of mortar. 
1661 Boyte Style //. Script. Wks. 1744 I]. 101/2 The Bible’s 
being appropriate., to make wise the simple. 1809 Coe- 
RIDGE Friend (1865) 29 Two mottos equally appropriate. 
1869 Freeman Nort. Cong. III. xi. 47 Prayers and collects 
appropriate for thc great solemnity. : 

+ B. sé. [the adj. used adso/.] A thing appro- 
priated or appropriate ; a property, attribute. Ods. 

1618 CHapman /Jestod 11. 551 To prophane The Gods’ Ap- 
propriates. 1642 Jer. TayLor Ffisc. (1647) 102 The appro- 
priates of their office so ordain'd by the Apostles. 

Appropriate (4prowprij't), v. [f. prec. Has 
teplaced the earlier APPROPRE from Fr.] 

+1. To make (a thing) the private property of 
any one, to makc it over to him as his own; to set 
apart. Ods. exc. as in next. 

1535 CoverDALE J/ic. iv. 13 Their goodes shalt thou appro- 
priate vnto the Lorde. 1625 Witiams in Fortesc. Pap. 209 
My Lord, to whose grace I doe appropriat the worke. 1723 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 332 Whatever the ladies of his 
family required .. he would appropriate to them. 

2. Const. /o oneself: =ncxt. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin ou Deut. xx. 118 Here hee appro- 
priateth the title of God to himselfe saying ‘The Lord my 
God.’ 165r Hospes Govt. § Soc. Ded., The concupiscible 
part.. desires to appropriate to it selfe the use of those 
things in which all others have a joynt interest. 1740 ANSON 
Voy. 1. iii. 32 Appropriating the whole ships provisions to 
themselves. 1876 E. Mettor Priesth.i. 15 The name ‘ priest- 
hood’ .. was never appropriated by apostles to themselves. 

3. Hence c//ipt. To take possession of for one’s 
own, to take to oneself. 

1635 Austin Jfedit. 181 Christ cannot bee so appropriated, 
or inclosed. 1784 Cowrer Zask v. 761 A liberty like his, 
who unimpeached Of usurpation.. Appropriates nature as 
his Father’s work. 1871 Tyxpauv Fragu. Sci. 11. vi. 83 The 
bud appropriates those constituents. . for which it has elective 
attraction. 

4. Eccl. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation, as its property. 

1528 Perkins Profit, BR. xi. § 81x (1642) 363 If a man bee 
bounden for to appropriate a Church at his owne costs. 
1691 Drount Law Dict. s.v., Before the time of Richard the 
2nd, it was lawful to appropriate the whole Fruits of a Bene- 
fice to an Abbey or Priory. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. 
Appropriation, The monasteries ..appropriated as many 
benefices as they could by any means obtain. 

+5. To allot, annex, or attach a thing to an- 
other as an appendage. Oés. 

1535 Covernace x /scy, vi. 18 All the ornamentes that 
Nabuchadonosor. .appropriated vnto his owne temple. 1667 
I. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Bret. 1.1.x. (1743) 258 “They have 
annexed and appropriated the Market Towns of I-ngland.. 
to the respective Postages. 

6. To devote, set apart, or assign to a special 
purpose or use. Const. fo, for. 

1605 VerSTEGAN Dec, /n tell i. (1628) 10 Hauing apropriated 
their first day of the weeke to the peculiar adoration of the 
sun. 1674 PLayrorp Sk7// Adus.1. x. 33 This Swifter Measure 
is appropriated or used in..Corants, etc. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. 11. liv. 49 ‘Vhe front gallery ..is appropriated to 
the court. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 2. 41 The 
revenue is appropriated tothe payment of University officers, 
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1882 Daily Tel, 4 May, After appropriating £ 18,424 for the 
Lie ee of interest on debentures. a. 

. To assign or attribute as properly pertaining 
fo; to attribute specially or exclusively. arch. 

1533 Tinpare Supper of Lord 30 Wis manhood .. cannot 
have this glory only which is appropriated to the Godhead. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Pheol.u.v. 104 Appropriating our Original 
Guilt to Adam's sin alone. 1803 STRUTT Sports & fast. 
Introd. 7 These amusements. were approprixted to the 
season of Lent. 1809 Cotrnipce Friend 1. iv. 1867) 13 The 
word presumption [ appropriate to the internal feeling. 

8. To make, or select as, appropriate or suitable 
fo; to suit. arch. 

1594 T. B. La I’ritmand. Fr. Acad. i. 435 Albeit they 
[tools} be appropriated and fitted to the woorke that is 
wrought. 1635 ’rrson Varieties Ded., Accustomed to ap- 
ees the matter of their offerings .. to the nature .. of the 

Jeity to whom they immolated; as to Mars a horse. 1686 
Piotr Staffordsh. 340 The best methods of Cultivating, sp- 
procrinuine Seeds and manures, and eureing the diseases of 

and. x802 Parey Nat, Theol, iii. (1819' 41 The membrana 
tympant..is appropriated to the action of air. 1839 [lactam 
‘fist. Let. V1.1. vu. § 12 The subject chosen is appropriated 
to the characteristic peculiarities of the poet. : 

+ 9. To inake proper, to fashion suitably. (So Ir. 
approprier.) Obs. 

1594 1. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. u. 79 That God hath 
so appropriated it [the eye], as to make such a goodly piece 
of woorke thereof, 

Appro‘priated, ///.a. [f. prec. + -Ep; as pple. 
replacing the carlier ArPRUPRIATE, which remains 
as the adj.] 

1. Made over or assigned to a spccial owncr; set 
apart for a special purpose ; specially limited. 

1618 Botton /lorvus 1. xvii. 51 The under-going of generall 
curses, for the generall good, which was now growne appro- 
pyeies to his [Decius’] family. 1756 Burke Sx6/. & B. Wks. 

. 129 This species of relative pleasure [ call Delight .. The 
word is not coinmonly used in this appropriated signification. 
1828 Lp. Grenvince Sinhting Fuud 34 Yo place at the dis- 
posal of the community any portion of its now appropnated 
taxation, 

+ 2. Specially suited; suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

1641 Frencn Distild, iii. (1651) 67 ‘Ten or twenty drops... 
being taken in any appropriated Liquor. a1733 Noxtu 
Lives 11.327 Rich liveries of the appropriated colours. 1780 
Sir J. Revnotps ésc. x. (1876) 9 When to correctness and 
perfect form is added . . appropriated expression. 

Appropriately (aprampri,¢tli), adv. [f. Ap- 
VYROPRIATE @, + -LY 2.) In an appropriate manner. 

+ 1. Peculiarly, specially, particularly. Ods. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. u. \v. (1638) 167 That is taken ap- 
propriately to be the Law of God, that is contained in scrip- 
ture. 21665 Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit 1867) 345 When 
that worship which is appropriately due unto God is given 
unto any other. 

2. Ina manncr properly suitcd; fittingly. 

1795 SEWARD Anecd. I, 43 (Jov.) The praise that Robert 
Bembo so appropriately gives to this great painter. 1832 
Lanner £2xf, Niger II. xviii, 122 Dressed very appro- 
priately ina handsome robe of silk. 

Appro'priateness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 

+1. The state of being appropriated or dcvoted 
to some special purpose ; spccial destination. Ods. 

@ 1638 Meve JVs, 1. 11. 9 (R.) Some state of singularity or 
appropriateness, whereby it is advaneed above the cominon 
eondition of things of the same order. 

2. Special fitness, suitability, or applicability. 

1731 In Bawey. 1816 Gu.curist Phrlos. Ety, 209 The 
appropriateness to my present purpose of the following 
quotation. 187: Earve PAilol, Eng. Tong. §644 When the 
musical appropriateness of the word is the chief care. 

Appropriating (Apréeprijttin), vd/. 5d. [f. 
APPKOPRIATE v, +-1NGI,] A making over to a 
special owncr or purpose; a taking as one’s own. 

161r Cotcr., Affropfriance, an appropriation, or appro- 
priating. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1851, 230 The appro- 
posting one good which Nature at first made common. 
a3171x Ken Urania Wks. 1721 1V. 476 The ecstatick Bliss... 
In the appropriating of Love immense. 

Appro’priating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc?.] 
That assigns to a special owncr or purpose. 

1633 SANDERSON 21 Scr. Ad. Aul. iii. (1673) 43 Appropri- 
ating and distinctive titles, 1702 Lutreece Brief Rel. V. 155 
An appropriating clause added to the land tax. 1882 Cory 
Eng. Hist. \1. 540 Resistance to the appropriating party. 

Appropriation (Apréu:prié'-fan). ad. L. ap- 
proprialion-em, n, of action f. approprid-re: see 
APPROPRIATE and -TION.] 

1. The making ofa thing private property, whethcr 
another's or (as now commonly) onc’s own; taking 
as one’s own or to one’s own use; concer. the thing 
so appropriated or takcn possession of. 

_ 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 240, I wolde.. Of other mannes love 
iwis.. Have made appropriation. 1651 Biccs New sf. 
? 172 In dying men..there is an application of medicines, 
but not anappropriation. a1711 Ken CAristoph. Wks. 1721 
I. 494 When God, my God, with confidence they call, Ap- 
propriation makes amends for all. 1825 M Cuttocu /’o/. 
Econ. mi. § x. 252 To employ labour in the production or ap- 
propriation of a commodity. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. § 1. 7 The rapacious appropriation of the abbey lands. 

2. £ccl. The transference toa monastic house, or 
other corporation, of the tithes and endowments 
intended for the maintenance of religious ordinances 
in a parish; conc. the benefice or tithes so appro- 
priated. asi : 

€1370 Wyenir clest. Beg. Friers 11608 14 This appropna- 
tion ts made by false suggestion that such religious oien han 
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not enough for lifelode. 1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. xi. § 811 
(1642) 363 If a man bee bounden for to appropriate a Church 
..and afterwards before the appropriation a pension is 
graunted out of the same. a@1641 SPELMAN 7ithes 137 (R.) 
In old times, whilst these churches were in the clergy-hand, 
they were called appropriations. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
viii. 495 To meet it by buying up the appropriations of 
livings. 

3. The assignment of anything to a special pur- 
pose ; cover. the thing so assigned, es. a sum of 
money set apart for any purpose. <A/fropriation 
rll: a Bill in Parliament, allotting the revenue to 
the various purposes to which it is to be applied. 

1789 Const. U. S. i. §9 No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made' by law. 
1825 M: Cuttocn Pod. Econ. 11. § 2.73 The consequent appro- 
priation of particular individuals to particular employments. 
1858 Fonsranque How we are Got. vii. (L.) The resolutions 
in the Committee of Supply are embodied into what is called 
the Appropriation bill. 

‘+ 4. Special attribution or application; specializa- 
tion ; cover. a special attribute. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. Alerch. V.1. ii. 46 Hee makes it a great appro- 
priation to his owne good parts, that he can shoo him [his 
horse] himselfe. 1657 W. Cores Adami in Eden Introd., A 
Table of the Appropriations shewing for what part every 
Plant is medicinable. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 11. iii. (1856) 
219 The particular name that belongs to every one [thing], 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 

Appropria‘tionist. [f. prec.+-1sT.] An 
adherent or supporter of appropriation ; in Hindu 
Philos. One who holds that the soul is an appro- 
priation of the being of Brahma. 

1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 244 Those who hold the 
soul to be Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ,— 
the appropriationists. 

Appropriative (4prapri,étiv), 2. [f. L. as- 
propriat- (see APPROPRIATE) +-IVE; as if ad. L. 
*appropriativus.| Of appropriating character or 
tendency; pertaining or tending to appropriation. 
(1655 GoucE Comm. Hebr,i.8 This relative hy is discrimina- 
tive and appropriative. 1825 M°Cuttocn Pod. Econ. 1. § 2. 
95 To resort immediately to some species of appropriative 
industry. 1871 M. Cottins Arg. § Alerch. 1.185 Mr. Mow- 
bray was looking at the little girl with appropriative eyes. 

Appro'pria-tiveness. [f.prec. + -NEss.] Ap- 
propriative quality ; tendency to take as one’s own. 

1882 East. Daily Press 17 July 3 A rather amusing display 
of appropriativeness .. when all day long the sweet stalls.. 
were besieged by battalions of the common honey bee. 

Appropriator (aproprijcitar). [a. L. *appro- 
priator, n. of agent f. appropriare : see -oR.] 

1. One who appropriates or takes to his own use. 

1840 De Quincey Alod. Supcrst. Wks, III. 325 The appro- 
priator of a treasure, 1858 Miss Mutocn 7h. ad. Wom. 75 
A dishonest appropriator of other people’s property. 

2. The religious house, or corporation, that owns 
the fees and endowments of a benefice. 

1726 AyLirFE Parcrg. 86 These Appropriators, by reason 
of their Perpetuities, are accounted Owners of the Fee 
Simple. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict, s.v. Appropriation, The 
appropriators .. are perpetual parsons of the church, 7 

+ Approprietary. Obs. rare. [f. APPRo- 
PRIATE, after PROPRIETARY, but with no correspond- 
ing derivation; L. afpropridre could only have 
given appropriatory.] = APPROPRIATOR 2. 

1547 /ujunc. Edw. VI in Cardwell Document, Ann, (1839) 
I.9 he Charges. .shall be ratably borne between the parson 
and approprietary and parishioners. a1641 SPELMAN 7ithes 
141(R.)} The perpetual incumbent, which is the approprietary. 

+ Appro'pring, 2/. sb. Obs, [f. APPROPRE v. 
+-ING1.] Appropriation. 

¢1380 Wycur De Eccl. iv. Wks. 1871 III. 347 Pis styward 
chafferip wib appropryng of chirchis. 

Approvable (aprvvab'l), a. [f. Approve v.1 
+-ABLE.] Able to be approved; worthy or de- 
serving of approval. 

€ 1449 Pecock Rcfr. 540 That such Religioun be is allowe- 
able and approvable of ech. 1579 Futkxe Ref Rastel 7009 
As they be approuable or disprouable by the saide old 
auncient and Catholike doctrine, 1617 F. Moryson /#7. 111. 
32 Inordinate desire of Martyrdome is not approueable. 
1753 Richarpson Grand ison (1781) III. xv. 120 Fine qualities, 
but unhappily blended with others less approveable. 1835 
I. Taytor Spir. Desfot. i.20 Measures .. approvable to the 
quiet good sense... of the people, 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 
I1f. 1x. ii, 81 He is.. approvable as a practical officer and 
soldier, by the strictest judge then living. 

Appro'vableness. [f. prec.+-nrss.] Ap- 
provable quality ; worthiness of approval. 

¢1812 T. Brown Philos. Hum. Mind \xxiii. (1838) 488/2 
This irresistible approvableness.. cunstitutes to us .. the 
virtue of the action. 1833 WarpLaw Chr. Ethics iii. (1844) 
95 Lhe ground of its approvableness. 

Approval (aprzval).  [f. Approve v.14-aL2. 
Rare bef. 1800 ; now generally used instead of next ] 
The action of approving ; sanctioning approbation. 

1690 TempLe /fer, Virtue(J.) A censor of justice .. without 
whose approval no capital sentences are to be executed. 
1814 Cary Dazte, Parad. xxiv. 57, 1.. in her looks Approval 
met. 1843 Mitt Logic v. vii. §2 Mankind had stamped its . 
approval upon certain actions. 

Approvance (aprévans). arch. [a.OF r.aprov- 
ance, f. aprover. see APPROVE v.1 and -ANCE.] = 
AprROOF; APPROVAL, 

1592 Wvrtey 4 morte 122 As valiant foes as welden sheild 
or targe..and of as good approuance. 1621 SANNERSON 
Sermt. Ad. Pop. iv. (1674) 191 To find approvance in the sight 
of our God. 1728 THomson Sfring 625 Should she seem... 
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the least approvance to bestow. 1883 Covtemp. Rew. Mar. 
341 Silent approvance of the proceeding. 


+ Appro'vant. Os. rare. [a. OF r. aprovant, 
pr. pple. of afrover: see APPROVE v.1 and -aNnT.] 
‘The party offering proof. Cf. ApprovEr1. 

1577-87 Houinsuep Chrox, III. 1256/2 Sir William de 


Facknaham .. on the one side approvant ; and this sir John 
Sitsylt .. on the other side defendant. 

Approve (aprz‘v), v.l Forms: 4-7 aprove, 
5-6 approuve, 6-7 approove, s- approve. [a. 
OFr. aprove-r (now afprouver) :—L. app-, adprobda- 
ve to make good, assent to as good, f. ad to+ 
proba-re to try the goodness of, prove, f. prob-zs 
good, Cf. APPREVE, a form repr. the tonic stem of 
the Fr. as in affreuve ; and its pa. pple. APPROVEN. 
In some senses the word appears to represent Fr. 
éprouver, OF r. esprover, not otherwise found in 
English. See A- pref. 9.] 

I. (=Fr. approuver.) 

+1. To make good (a statement or position) ; to 
show to be true, prove, demonstrate. a. s?fly. Obs. 

1382 Wyc.iF Mic. vi.g Who shal aproue it? 1481 Caxton 
Myrr, 1. vi. 141 They had lerned to approue the daye and 
tyme whan suche thynges [eclipses] shold happe. 1571 
Dicces Geom. Pract... xx. F iijb, The rule... may two wayes 
beapproued, geometrically andarithmetically. 1614 RALEIGH 
fist. World 11. v. tii. §15. 442 He had approued vnto the 
vulgar, the dignitie of his Science. 1639 FULLER Holy War 
v. x. (1840) 259 To approve the truth .. thereof against some 
one who questioned, 1651 Hopses Leviath.1.v, We demon- 
strate or approve our reckonings to other men, 

+h. with szdord. cl. Obs. 

1340 Hamprote Pr. Conse. 4746 Yhit for certayn approves 
noght he pat pa fiften days of takens sal be. 1483 CaxTon 
Cato Eiiijb, I haue..approuyd that none may know the 
secretes of God. 1624 Heywoop Guxzazk, u.72 This aproves 
unto us, that order is a cheefe rule in memorie. 

+e. with complement. Obs. 

1587 Freminc Coutn. Holinshed V1. 345/2 He was ap- 
prooued guiltie at his arreignment. 1611 SHaks. Cys, v. 
v. 245 One thing.. which must approue thee honest. 1644 
Vind. Treat. Monarchy iv. 20, 1.. doubt not to approve it 
firme truth. 1676-7 MarveLt Corr. 290 Wks. 1872-5 II. 527 
Mr. Onslow was approved not to have been culpable. 

+ 2. To attest (a thing) with some authority, to 
corroborate, confirm. Oés. 

€1380 Wycur Axticr. & Meynee (Todd) 137 Crist con- 
fermed his lawe and wip his dep approved hit. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. V. wr. ii. 79 What damned error, but some sober 
brow Will..approue it with a text? 1781 Gippon Decl. § 
#. II. 183 The trembling emperor. . solemnly approved the 
innocence and fidelity of their assassins, 

b. with a thing as subject. 

1674 CLarENDON //ist, Keb. III. Ded. ro The success has 
approved this judgement. 1862 Trencu AZirac. Introd. 98 
The miracles proving the doctrines, and the doctrines ap- 
proving the miracles. : 

3. To demonstrate practically or to the experience 
of others, display, exhibit, make proof of. Also re/Z. 

1551 Ropinson Alore’s Utop. 151 They by quicke repent- 
aunce approue the amendement of theirliues. 1610 Chester's 
Tri. (1844) Chester 15 Such Olympian sports as shall Spyies 
Our best devotion. ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 56 Who.. 
approved himself.. valiantly at the taking of Strigonium. 
1876 Emerson £ss. Ser. 1. iv. 104 Many opportunities to 
approve his stoutness and worth. 

b. To display or exhibit to advantage. rave. 

1849 Ruskin Sez. Lawnips iv. § 42. 133 The sculpture is ap- 
proved and set off by the colour. ; 

4. with compl. To show or prove practically (a 
thing or person) to be (so and so). 

1680 Butler Kew. (1759) 1V. 4 Approv'd the most profound, 
and wise To solve Impossibilities, 181z Byron Childe Har. 
u. xxxv, Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true. 1865 
Parkman Chaniplatn i. (1875) 176 His account .. approves 
him a man of thought and observation, ; 

b. ref. To prove or show oneself practically to be. 

1559 App. Hetue in Strype Aux. Ref 1. App. vi. rr All 
such as shall approve themselves not to be the obedient 
children of Chryst’s churche, 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 
n. xi. (1739) 58 Edward the Third approved himself not only 
King of England, but of himself. 1656 TwisteTon in Burton 
Diary (1828) I, 148 He was in Wales, and approved himself 
avery vile person. 1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. II. 305 The latter 
..approved himself a neighbour by acting agreeably to that 
character. 1840 Macautay Cl:ve gz When he approved him- 
self ripe for military command. 

+e. ctr. (refl. pron. omitted) To prove itself, 
prove, turn out to be. Obs. rare. 

1587 Fremine Cont. Holinshed 111. 372/1 If he will say 
that it was but inuention, it will approue false. 

5. To confirm authoritatively; to sanction. ezzce 
the techn. term: a. in Sc. Parl. for confirming, or 
deciding in the affirmative, by a vote of the house ; 
b. for confirming the sentence of a court-martial. 

1413 Lypa. Pylgr. Sowdle v. xiv. 82 Pere may no thing be 
approvid, ne affermed, but if it be founde in the feith. 1480 
Bury Wills (1850) 59, 1.. by this my present testament .. 
myne seyde mynde, wyll and entent .. approue, ratifie, and 
conferme. 1590 SwinpurN Testaments 40 The lawe dooth 
not approoue such testamentes, @1619 Foturrsy A theow, 
Pref. 13 The old may not be proued, because it is approued., 
1726 in [Vodrow Corr. (1843) III. 248 The vote was stated, 
Whether Approve the overture of the Committee, or Delay. 
1816 C. James A7i2, Dict. (ed. 4) 141 The colonel or com- 
manding officer approves the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial. 

6. To pronounce to be good, commend. a. trans. 

¢1380 Wycuir Pseudo-Freris iv. Wks. (1879) 306 Non word 
of iames approuepb pise newe religions. 1447 BokenuAM 
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Lyuys of Seyntys (Roxb.) 31 Fully they approvyd al his en- 
tent. 1538 Srarkey Zxgdand 81 Vayn ornamentys by corrupt 
jugement commynly approvyd. 1606 Suaxs. Axt. § CZ. v. 
ii. 149, I approue your Wisedom in the deede. 1709 Pore 
Fs. Crit. 391 Fools admire, but men of sense approve. 1803 
Wexuincton in Wellesley Disp. 313,.1 entirely approve that 
precaution, 1878 SeeLcey S¢ezw III, 522 Niebuhr. .admired 
and approved the Revolution of 1688, 

+b. with tf phr. or seebord. cl. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Yasou 36 That thing that thou approuedest 
to seche aboue alle other. 1663 GerBiER Counsel Aiva, 
‘They will approve that Work men may have this little Book 
in their Pockets. 1667 Mitton P, LZ. 1v. 880 Others who 
approve not to transgress By thy example. 

@. zu¢tr, Const. (07 obs.) of. 

1658 R. Franck North, Mem. (1821) 9 Our modern assertors 
and predicators approve on it. 1658-9 GisBons in Burton 
Diary \X1. 557 Such as shall be named and approved on by 
this House. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 2 P 2 He has read all, 
but approves of very few. 1866 KincsLtey Herew. x. 149 
Would his grandfather approve of what he had done. 

7. trans, To recommend oneself, one’s qualities, ac- 
tions, etc., as worthy of approval; to commend /o, 

1611 BisLe Pref 1 We doe seeke to approue our selues to 
euery ones conscience. 1657 CromweLt in Burton Diary 
I. 415 Without integrity, without sincerity, without approv- 
ing the heart to God. 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. ii. (1867) 49 
If anticipations such as these approve themselves to reason, 

IL. [=mod.Fr. éprouver.] 

+ 8. To put to the proof or test of experience ; 
to try, test. Ods. 

1380 [See Arprovep]. 1483 Caxton Cato D iiij, This rule 
is gyuen to euery man and approued of euery man. 1532 
Hervet Xenoph, Treat. Housch, (1768) 64 Men of olde 
antyquitie, approuinge it by experience. 1596 SHAks. 1 en. 
IV,1v. i. 9 Nay, taske me to my word: approue me Lord. 
1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch’s Lives(18709) 1. 60/2 Neither fear 
nor rashness was likely to approve men so disposed. 

+9. To find by experience, to experience. Oés. 

1578 Gorgious Gallery, A Louer approuing his Lady un- 
kinde. 1591 Rateicn Last Fight Rev. 24 Vnto them a 
spectacle, and a resolution sildome approued, to see one ship 
turne toward so manyenemies, 1651 Hoppes Levéath. 11. 
xix. ror He hath approved that government in himselfe, 

Appro've,approw’, 2.2 Law. Also 5aproue, 
aprowe. fa. OFT. apfroe-r, approcr, approucr, ap- 
prower to profit, ‘faire profiter, enricher’ (Gocefroi), 
f. 2 to + pros, obj. prode, pro, prow, prew (Pr., Sp., 
Pg. pro, It. pro, prode) ‘advantage, proft,’ a difficult 
word, pointing to an early Romanic subst. use of 
the prep. fro or prod- in prod-est (as if prod est 
mht, it is a profit or advantage to me), perh. de- 
clined as *prod-is, prod-em. Cf. the adj. use in 
It. prode, pro, Pr. pros, OF r. proz, pros, prois, 
preus, obj. prode, prou, preu, mod.Fr. prenux good, 
worthy, valiant, i.e. vz7 gui prod-est. (Cf. also It. 
prodezza, Pr, Sp. proeza, OF r. proesce, Fr. prouesse 
prowess, and OFT. fprosom, fprodom, Fr. prud’ 
honime; and see Diez, Littré, Brachet.) The mod. 
Eng. form ought to be affrow (cf. allow), but 
through confusion of z# and v, apfrouwe was er- 
roneously printed in 17th c. Law-dicts. approve, 
as if a sense of the prec.] 

Zit, To make profit to oneself of (e.g. land), by 
increasing the value or rent. es. Said of the lord 
of a manor enclosing or appropriating to his own ad- 
vantage common land, as permitted by the Statute 
of Merton (20 Hen. III. c.iv.). Cf. Improve. 

[The Stat. of Merton exists only in Latin, but its phrase 
‘faciant commodum suum’ exactly translates OF r. aproent, 
and is rendered in Stat. Westminster ‘ afpruare se posstnt 
de’; other latinized adaptations of the Fr. were afproare, 
approvare, and finally (in 17th c.) approbare.] , 

1483 Cath. Angl.,To approwe, Afpproare, sicut domini se 
JSJaciunt devastis, 1691 Blount Law Dict. s.v., To approve 
Land is to make the best benefit of it by increasing the Rent. 
re BiacksTone Conz, 11. iii, This enclose, when justifi- 
able, is called in law approving. 1818 Hattam AZid. Ages 
(1872) ITI, 362 By the Statute of Merton... the lord is per- 
mitted to approve, that is to inclose the waste lands of his 
manor. 1865 TurNER in Morn. Star 29 Apr., Sir T. Wilson 
not only considered himself entitled to ‘approve’ portions of 
the [Hampstead] Heath, but also contemplated letting out 
the plots which he might ‘approve’ for building purposes. 


Approved (Apré‘vd), /f/. a. [f. APPROVE v.! 
+-ED.] 
1. Proved or established by experience, tried, 


tested. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb, 1409 A noble kny3t aproued. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xxiii. 71 The... mooste approued 
men of armes. 1563 T. GaLe Avtidot. Pref. 1 Diuers ap- 
proued medicines, 1655 Bramnatt Refiic. iv. 177 Persons 
.. of approued integrity. ee) Lond. Gaz. mmmmeccexxi/3 
The humble Address of the Bayliff, Steward, Approved-men, 
and Burgesses of .. Andover. 1790 Burke fx. Rev. Wks. 
V. 64 The old approved mode. 1824Scott St. Ronan's xx, 
The mortar and stone of the most approved builder. 

+b. Proved, convicted. Ods. 

1599 SuHaxs. J/Zuch Ado w. i. 45 To knit my soul to an 
approued wanton. 1635 Swan Spec. Alundi i. § 3 (1643) 11 
Approved liars. Je f 

3. Pronounced good ; justified, sanctioned, com- 


mended, esteemed. 

1667 Mitton 7. LZ. vi. 36 To stand approv'd in sight of 
God. 1 Locke Hum, Und. 11, v. (1695) 244 To have .. 
very good and approved Words in their Mouths. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Wars 1. i. § 2 The most approved among 
them were put to death. . : 

4. Approved-of: regarded with commendation. 


APPROVEDLY. 


1670 Eacuarp Contempt Clerey 22 An approved-of cobler 
or tinker. / 

Approvedly (Aprivédlil, adv. [f. prec. + 
Bo In an approved manner or degree. 

161 Sreep //ist, Gt. Brit, vin. vii. (1632) 417 Bare him- 
selfe most approuedly towards the vertuous. 1656 By. ILALL 
Let. Apol. ie) Approvedly orthodox. 

Appro-vedness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being approved or pronounced good. 

1874 Siwcwick Ethics iii. 394 The .. coincidence of right- 
ness or approvedness and utility. 

Approvement! (ipr/vinént). Also 6-7 ap- 
proove-. [a. OFr. aprovemen?, later approuvement 
(Cotgr.), f. aprove-r: see APPROVE v.! and -MENT.] 

1. The action of proving guilty, or convicting, 
by becoming ‘approver.’ 

3768 BLacksTONE Comm, IV. 324 Approvement .. is when 
a person, ifidicted of treason or felony, and arraigned for the 
same, doth confess the fact before plea pleaded ; and appeals 
oraccuses others, his accomplices, of the saime crime, in order 
to obtain his pardon. 1824 Tuesicer Trial Thurtell & /}unt 
161 The doctrine of approvement has been obsolete now for 
150 years, ; / ; F 

+2. Expression of sanction or satisfaction ; ap- 
probation, approval. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7raz, 61 Without his approuement. @ 1617 
Hieron Jiks, I. 27 The worst things haue had the greatest 
consent, and the fullest and most generall approouement. 
1665 R. B. Conun. Two Tales 197 Their high Approvement 
of them induced .. the Author to go on with the rest. 

+ 3. That which is approved. Ods. 

1673 Penn Alex. Coppersmith 22 The Meeting could not 
passe it as their Approvement. 

Appro‘-vement?, approwment. Lav. 
Forms: § appro-, aprowe-, aprou-, 5-6 ap- 
prowe-, approu(e)-, 7- approvement. (a. OFr. 
aproement, aprouement, aprowement, n. of process 
f. aproer: see APPROVE v.27] 

1. The action of making one’s profit of, making 
the best of (¢.g. land); Zezce, the conversion to his 
own profit, by the lord of the manor, of waste or 
common land by enclosure and appropriation. Cf. 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 64 Labouragis and approwementis of 
londes and pastures. 14842 Paston Lett. 863 111. 291 My 
lord is sette sore to approwement and husbondry. 1§23 
FitzHers. Surv. 15 b, This newe approument maye fortune 
to encresce of rent or decrese. ror Brount Law Dict., 
Afpprovement,.is more particularly used for the enclosing 
part of a Common by the Lord of the Mannor, leaving suffh- 
cient nevertheless for the Commoners. 1883 BaGGALLAY 
Law Times Rep. §95/1 The onus probandi is on the com- 
moners, and not on the lords, as in the case of approvement. 

+2. ‘Also used for the profits of the lands them- 
selves. Crompton /vrisd. 152. Tomlins Law 
Dict. 1809. So in OF tr. ‘aprowemen? profit, béné- 
fice.” Godefroy. Ods. 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 88 Send me word what increse and 
approment ye wyll give. 

Approven (aprdiv'n), Af/. a. Sc. (pa. pple. of 
APPREYE, after strong vbs. like weave, woven, etc.] 
= APPROVED. 

1609 SkENE Keg: May. 37 Ane man, quha is ane approven 
theif (ruled and commontie suspected as ane theife). 1637 
Gitcespie Evtg.-Pop, Cerem, i. ii. 19, I fortify my proposi- 
tion by approven examples. [See also Arrreve.] 

Approver! (Apré-va1). [f, APPROVEv.1+4 -ERT] 

1, One who proves or offers to prove (another) 
guilty ; Aezce, an informer, an accuser. Now re- 
stricted to: One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices in order to secure 
their conviction; one who turns king’s (queen’s) 
or state’s evidence. [In this sense generally pro- 
vour in AFr. (Britton) and ME.] 

¢ 1400 Afol, Loll. 69 Oiper he schal dampne pe prouar, or 
til he fauor pe accusar, pat mi;t not proue, schal iuge pe 
vngilty. 1533 More Dedell. Salen: Wks. 976/2 Some perad- 
uenture became approuérs when they were caste, and called 
for a coroner. 158z LamBarDe £uren. ui, ii. (1588) 344 A 
Prouour..must beginne with confession of his owne fault, 
before he may be permitted 10 burthen an other man. 1586 
Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 315 He is the assailaunt, and is com- 
monly called the approouer or maintainer. 16113 Sprep //is¢. 
Gt. Brit. 1x, xxiv. 851/2 Suffer neither the said prouer, nor 
defender to take any of their weapons. 1613 Sir H. Finxcu 
Law (1636) 387 The Defendant confessing an enditement of 
felonie may accuse others, in which case wee call him an 
Approuer. 1679 Triad Langhorn 27 An Approver, while he 
is in that service, hatha Penyaday. 1855 Macautay //7s¢. 
Eng. 1V. 670 The testimony of a crowd of approvers swear- 
ing for their necks. 

+2. One who proves, tests, or tries. Ods. 

tsar R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. Q ij, Whan that 
the approuers come .. for to examyne them. 169: Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 11.col. 444 [John Rowe] was appointed one of the 
Approvers of Ministers according to the Presbyterian way. 

3. One who confirms, sanctions, pronounces good, 
or commends. 

1548 Upat, etc. Eras. Par. 2 Cor. (R.) Jesus Christe is 
my wilnes and approuer, 1611 Sreep “ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
Viti. (1632) 581 Not onely .. witnesses at the doing, but also 
approuers of the deed. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 30 
Among the approvers of certain proceedings in France. 
1835 Lytton Neenzi x. vii. 427 The loudest grumbler .. now 
the loudest approver. 1864 Q. Rev. CXV. 196 Even the 
flesh of the conger has approvers in modern days. 

+ Approver?, approw'er. Ols. Also 4-5 
approwour, -ouour, -ouer. (a. AFr. afrouozr, 

Vor. I. 
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OFr. *aprocor, {. aprocr: see Approve v2 In 
med.L. apfrialor and approudlor ; corrupt mod.L. 
approbator. Ought to be written afprower.] One 
who looks after the profit or interest of an em- 
ployer; or who manages land for the owner ; 
a steward or bailiff; an agent in any business. 

{1326 cf Edw. III, 1. vill. (Stat. Realm 1.256) Qils sount 
grevez par viscountes qi se fount nomer affrouours le Koi. 
1618 transl. in Puttron : That they be grieved by Sheriffes, 
naming themselues the King’s approuers.] ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Friar’s T, 43 This false theef, this Somonour .. Hadde alwey 
bawdes redy to his honde.. They weren his Spprqouls [7.7 
apprououris, aprouers, approwers] priuely; He toke hym 
self a greet profit therby. 1691 Buornt Law Dict. s.v., 
Bailiffs of Lords in their Franchises are called their Ap- 

rovers, Approvers of the King are those that have the 
etting of the King’s Demeans in small Mannors, to his best 
advantage. s7an Bawey, Afpprovers in the Marches of 
Wales, were such as had Licenses to buy and sell Cattle into 
those parts. 1758 Afonth. Rev. 464 Wardens or approvers 
.. Each in his county was almos! usually the chief collector 
of the royal revenue, ; 

Approving (pr/‘vin), vd/. sb. (f. Aprrovr v.! 
+-inG!.] The action of testing, proving; or 
confirming, sanctioning; approbation ; probate. 

1523-4 Act 15 //en. Vi//, v, Letters testimonials of their 
approuing and examination. 1580 HottyBAND 7'reas. Hr. 
Tong., Approbation, approuing or auouching. 1591 Durh. 
Wills (1860) 198 For the execution and approving of his will. 
1612 WoopDaL. Surg, Mate Ep. Ded., Your good likings 
and well approvings of my former works. 1653 Mitton 
Hirelings Wks. 1851, 356 Far .. from the approving of Tithes. 

Approving (aprivin), /f/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG*.] That gives approval. 

1702 Rowe Tamerlane 1. i, 18 Approving Heav’n Still 
crown'd the Righteous Warrior with Success. 1855 Macau- 
tay Hist, Eng. IV. 498 An approving vote was obtained. 

Approvingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
approving manner; so as to imply approval. 

1837 Carcyte Fr. Nev. v. ii. 11. 285 His two brothers .. who 
look down on him eparouingly: 1882 J. HawtHorNE For- 
tune's Fool 1, xii, Nodding her head approvingly. 

+Appro‘ximant, a. Ols. rare—'. [ad. L. 
approximant-em pr. pple. of apfroximd-re. sce 
next.] Approaching closely, resembling. 

164 Sin E. Derine Sp. on Relig. ane Whereby our 
times might be approximant, and conformant to the Apo- 
stolicall .. Church. ; 

Approximate (Aprpksimet), Ap/. a. and sd, 
(ad. L. approximdi-us pa. pple. of approxtmd-re 
(Tertull.) to draw near to, f. af- =ad- to+ 
proxima-re, {. proxint-us very near, next.] 

A. adj. 

1. Very near, in position or in character ; closely 
situated ; nearly resembling. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 159 Holding some com- 
munity with our selves, and coniaining approximate dispo- 
sition unto animation. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1876) 
318 The above-named three approximate faunas of Eastern 
and Western America. 

2. Phys. Sc. Set very close together. 

1839 Jounston in Proc, Berw. Nat, Club 1, vii. 198 To- 
wards the base of the arm .. they soon become approximate. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 411 Carex .. spikelets 2-6, short, 
ovoid, approximate. ; 

3. ellipt. Nearly approaching to accuracy ; fairly 
or reasonably correct. 

1816 Burrowes Enucycl. s.v. Arithmetic, Approximate 
decimals. 183: Brewster Offics viii. 77 We may .. obtain 
the approximate indices of refraction. 1853 H. Rocers Ec/. 
Faith 123 There is an approximate uniformity. — 

B. sé. An approximate result or quantity. rare. 

1784 WarinG in Phil. Trans, LX XIV. 407 In finding ap- 
proximates to the roots of given equations, 1816 Burrowes 
Encycl, s.v. Arithmetic, Examples of the arithmetic of ap- 
proximates, | , 

Approximate (aprksime't), v. [f. prec., or 
on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1, trans. Vo bring close or near, to cause to 
approach or be near (Zo). Rarely, and chiefly in 
scientific language, of physical motion (as of mole- 
cules), but common in other relations: see 2. 

1660 Barrow Serm., Bounty to Poor, Goodness .. approx- 
imates the angels to God. 1765 Jounson Pref Shaks. Wks. 
1X. 245 Shakespeare approximates the remole, and familiar- 
izes the wonderful. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 137 Whenever 
man is put over men.. he should as nearly as possible be 
approximated to his perfection. 1806 W. Taytor in Ann. 
Rev. 1V. 773 The comb.. with which the weaver approx- 
imates the threads of shoot. 1830 Linpcey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
80 Of very uncertain affinity : its fruit approximates it to 
Bixiner. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 37 Percussion 
.. by approximating their particles, makes them specifically 
more dense. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 1V. vit. vi. 168 Every- 
thing which approximated the human Saviour to the heart. 

2. intr. To come near or close (0), Rarely (in 
scientific language) of physical motion, but often 
of the convergence of lines or surfaces, and of the 
position resulting from such convergence; com- 
monly used of conceptions to which ideas of space 
are transferred, and of approach to similarity, 
identity, or accuracy, in any respect. 

_ 1789-96 Morse A mer. Geog. 11. 497 Their morality approx- 
imated to thatofChristianity. 1835 Sir J. Ross A.-i¥. Pass. 

xxiii. 238 The shores gradually approximate. 1835 Ges. P. 
Tuomrson £-rerc. (1842) IL]. 237 Some who believe them. 
selves to approximate to statesmen. 1848 Harpy in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club 11. vi. 336 Those on the third segment 
closely approximate, 1853 Lyxcu Se/f/opr, vi. 147 Butap- 


APPROXIMATOR. 


proximate lo a judgment we often must. ¢ 1854 STANLFY 
Stnat & Pal. iv, (1858) 209 A narrower valley, almost ap- 
proximating tothe character ofaravine. 1857 Sik J. STRFMEN 
Lect. fist. Fr. xvii. L154 All we can expect..is to ap: 
proximate to the Irue solution. 
3. ¢rans. (by omission of thc prep.) To come 
close to, approach closely. Used like prec. 
2789-96 Mors. Amer, Geog. 1.34 As the telescope ap- 
roximates perfection. 1793 Renner in Phil, Trans. 
-XXXIII. 190 Having no tme keeper on board, we... can 
only approximate our longitude. 1794 Suctivan View 
Nat. 1, 100 But, we may yet approximate .. a cerlainty that 
is demonstrative. 1848 W. Grove Contrié. Sc. 348 Olefiant 
gas, which closely approximates air. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
17 July 4/2 Rentals approximating £ 4,000 per annum. 


Appro‘ximated, ///. a. [f. prec. vb.+-rp.] 
Brought close; nearly reached ; puoumate. 

1789 Morcan in PAtl. Trans. LX X1X. 50 The approx. 

mated values of the three joint lives. 1846 Ruskin JJod. 
Paint, v. xx. § 23 1V. 368 An approximated perfection. 1847 
Harpy in /’roc, Berw, N.C. 1. 237 Intermediate coxa ap- 
proximated, . . 

Approximately (apreksim/tli), adv. [f. Ap- 
PROXIMATE @.+-L¥.) In an approximatc manner, 
nearly ; ¢//7f2. with near approach to accuracy. 

1845 Cartyce Cromwell (1871) 1. 39 When he went .. can- 
not be known except epporunately y ie 1870 Howson 
Metaph. Paul ii. 42 And they will only be approximately 
intelligible tous. . : 

Approximating (Aprpksimetin\, pf/. a. ([f. 
APPROXIMATE v. + -ING*.] That, approximates or 
brings near. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nad. fist, 1, 12 Attraction: a sort of ap- 
proximating influence, which all bodies .. are found to pos- 
sess. 2783 Cowper Corr. (1824) I. 293 Vhe approximating 
powers of the telescope. 

Approximation (Aprpksima fan). (n.ofaction 
{. L. approximd-re: see APPROXIMATE and -TION.] 

1. The action of bringing or coming near in 
place, time, or any conception to which ideas of 
space apply; approach; the state of being near, 
proximity. /¢. and fig. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ff. 283 Unto that position it 
had been ina middle point, and that of ascent, or approxima- 
tion, 1664 Power £xf, Philos. ui. 188 The World's decay 
and approximation to ils period. 1794Suctivan View Neat. 
I], 417 The approximation of the comet .. near toour earth, 
1849 Miss Mutocn Ogilvies xxxvi. (1875) 273 Striving .. to 
bring the young man in closer approximation to her chair, 
1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. xvi. 315 It is in diatoms 
and conferve..that the vegetable kingdom makes an ap- 
proximalion to the animal. Poaee : 

+b. spec. in A/ed. Communication of a disease 
by contact ; ¢. in Hor?.= APPROACH sd. 11. Obs. 

1678 Puitiirs, Approximation ..in Nalural Magick .. see 
Transplantation, 3753 CHAMBERS Cyct. Supp., Approxima- 
tion ., transplanting a disease into some other subject, 
whether animate or vegetable, by bringing it in immediate 
contact with the patient. 1765 Tucker Lé, Nad. II, 111 
Grafting by approximation, : : : 

2. ‘The action of approaching in feeling or per- 
sonal relations; advance towards union in senti- 


ment or interests. 

2824 Soutuey Sir 7. More (1831) 1. 233 An approximation 
of feeling among those whom opinions have divided. 1850 
Merivace Rom, Emp, (1865) 11. xii. 38 The renewed ap- 
proximation of Pompeius to the party from which he had 
been so long estranged. ae 

3. A coming or getting near to identity in quan- 
tity, quality, or degree; an approach to a correct 
estimate or conception of anything. concr. The 


result of such a process. 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godé, y. xvi. 199 The nearer approx- 
imation of the Root of 666 to 26 then to 25. 1672 Jacoms 
Comm. Rom. viii. (1868) 56 The excellency of persons .. to 
be measured by their .. approximation to that which is most 
excellent, 1748 Hartcey Odserv. Max 1. iii. § 2? 87 The 
true Root, or such an Approximation as is practically equi- 
valent. 1854 Sir G. Nicnotrs Eng, Poor Law 1.13 Anap- 
proximation to the principle ofa Poor Law. 1868 GLapsTonr 
9uz'. Mundi v. (1870) 143, | take them as very rough approx- 
imationsto thetruth, 1868 Pearp IVaterfarm.vi.73 Howan 
approximation to the cost of construction may be obtained. 

4. Math. A process of solving problems, wherein 


a continual approach is made to the exact quantity. 

1695 Watuis in Phil. Trans. X1X.2 Mr. Newton's Method 
of Approximation for the Extracting of Roots. 1838-9 
Haram /fist. Lit. 11. u. viii. § 5 He devised a method of 
solving equations by approximation. 

Approximative (Aprksimetiv), 2. (f. L. 
approximal- (see APPROXIMATE @.)+-IVE: cf. F. 
approximatif.) Of approximate character; nearly 
approaching, but not reaching, absolute accuracy. 

1830 Sir J. Herscuen Nat. Philos. 213 A first or approx- 
imative verification. 1878 Foster /’Ays. 1. i. § 2 An appiox- 
imative knowledge of the nature of coagulation. 

. 2 et 

Appro‘xima-tively, a/v. [f. prec. +-L¥*.] 
In an approximative manner ; approximately. 

1836 Topp Cycl Anat. & Phys. 1. 123/2 Calculated ap- 
proximatively according to their masses. 1866 Hevcey /’red. 
Rem, Caithn, 111 The per-ceniages given must be regarded 
merely as approximatively correct. 

Appro‘xima‘tiveness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being approximative. 

1879 Geo. Exior Theo. Such xvi, 301 A slovenly approx: 
imativeness and self-defeating inaccuracy. a 

Approximator (Apreksimeiter). rare. Cf L. 
approximat- (see APPROXIMATE a.) + -OH.] One 


who approximates or approachcs. a 


APPUI. 


1858 Cpt. Wiseman 4 Last Popes 346 Canonico Baini, the 
closest approximator, in modern times, to Palestrina. 

| Appui (api, apw7'), sb. [F. apput, appuy 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. vb. appuyer: see next. Now 
treated as Fr., though formerly naturalized. } 

+1. Support, stay, prop. Ods. in gen. sense. 

a1573 Lett. Lethington in Keith Hist. (1734) 233 (JAM.) 
What appuy, or of whom shall she have, being forsaken of 
her own and old friends? 1601 Hotitanp Pliny 1. 538 If a 
Vine be to climbe Trees that are of any great height, there 
would be stayes and appuies set to it. : ; 

2. Adi. Defensive support. Point of apput 
(Fr. point @appui): see quot. Also fig. 

1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. V. 44 Give an appui to 
my left flank. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson &-rerc. (1842) I. 266 
Was the object to provide a point of appui for the spirit of 
change? 1832 Prop. Reg. Iustr. Cavalry iu. 46 Point of For- 
mation or Appui—Any fixed object or marker upon which a 
body of troops is directed to commence its formation into line. 

3. Horsemanship. (See quot.) . 

1727-51 CHamBers CycZ, Appuzi, in the manage .. is the 
reciprocal effort between the horse’s mouth and the bridle- 
hand; or the sense of the action of the bridle on the hand of 
the horseman, 1816 C. James 3772. Dict. 19 Horses for the 
army ought to have a full appui, or firm stay upon the hand. 

Appui,appuy, v. [a. F. appuye-r, OF .apuye-r, 
apoute-r, apote-r (=It. appoggiare):—late L. af- 
podia-re to lean upon, f. af-=ad- to+ podium a 
support, a. Gr. wddcoy base, f. rovs (a05-) foot.] To 
prop or stay; sfec. in J/2/. to post (troops) near 
some point which affords support. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Appuyed, stayed, propped .. also, 
rested, or leaned upon. 1813 Sir R. Witson Diary I. 361 
The enemy have their right appuied upon these mountains. 
lbid.1. 451 The allied main army..will be appuyed so as to 
succour Or receive succour from both flanks. 

Appulse (Apa'ls). [ad. L. appzt/s-s, n. of com- 
pleted action f. appuls- ppl. stem of apfellére, f. 
ap-=ad- to+ pelléve to drive. Some pronounce 
w'pols ; cf. razpulse, repulse.) 

1. A driving or energetic motion toward or against 
aplace. ‘sec. The running of a ship towards any 
point (0ds.). 

a 1626 Bacon Phys. Ess. (R.) The hours differ according to 
the appulse of the water to the shores. 1673 Grew Azat. 
Roots u. § 28 The continual appulse of fresh sap. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 11. 16 Light .. operateth by appulse 
upon the eye. 1774 J. Bryant Wythol. II. 412 The history 
of Deucalion, and of the appulse of the Ark. 1854 Owen in 
Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 1.265 The grinding surface of 
the crown receives the appulse of the opposing tooth, 

oa, 


. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul u. 1. 1. xiii, Or fore some 
storm, when their [ze. birds’] quick sprights be stird With 
nearer strong appulse. 2763 SHENSTONE LJegées xvi. 11 Foe 
to the dull appulse of vulgar joy. 

2. Astr. The arrival of a star or planet at the 
meridian or other point; the coming into con- 
junction of two heavenly bodies. 

1668 T. Ssutu Voy. Constant. in Misc. Cur. (1708) 111. 58 
The fixed Stars, and the appulse of the Moontothem. 1760, 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 65/1 A comet .. made a near appulse to 
the star in Orion’s right knee. 1834 U.K. S. Nat. Phitlos., 
Astron, i. 13/% Each star is found to have precisely the same 
interval between its successive appearances on, or as they 
are also termed, appulses to, the meridian. 


+ Appwilsion. Oés. rare—'. [n. of action f. L. 
appuls-; see prec. and -10N.] A driving against. 

1615 Crooke Sody of Max 485 To breake the vehement 
appulsion, or rushing in of cold ayre. 

Appulsive (apr'lsiv), 2. rare—°. [f. as prec. 
+-IVE.] Characterized by driving against; im- 
pinging. 1846 in Smart. 
Appwilsively, a/v. rare—°. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In an appulsive manner; with forcible contact. 

1859 in WoRCESTER. 

Appuncet, -uament, obs. ff. APPOINT, -MENT. 

+Appwnetuation. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
appunctudt- ppl. stem of appunctua-re to settle, 
define, f. L. ad to+ punctum Point, after F. ap- 
pointer. see Aproint.] The action of defining or 
fixing ; determination. 

1765 Tucker Lt, Wat. I. 330 Concerning the stationing of 


substances, the appunctuation of time, and perpetual order 
of succession. 


+ Appu'rchase, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 
11 + PURCHASE v.] To purchase, gain, win. 
c1g65 R. Linpsay /7ést. Scot. (1728) 53 ‘The king’s good 


mind and favour towards him which he appurchased to him 
by his moyen. 

+Appurpose, v. Ods. rarc—'. [f. A- pref. i 
+ PURPOSE v.: cf. apardon.| Yo purpose. 

1569 GrinpaL To Privy Council Wks. 1843, 318 [1] was ap- 
purposed now .. to deal with more of them to like effect. 


Appurtenance (apiitinins). Forms: 4-5 
apurtena(u)nce, -tynaunce, aportenance, -anse, 
6 apertinaunce ; 4-6 appur-, apper-, 5 appar-, 
apportenaunce, -tenanse, 6 appertaynens, 
appar-, 6-9 apper-, 7~g appurtenance. <A/fjet. 
4-5 portin-, porten-, purtenaunce. [a. AF. 
apurtenance (12th c. in Littré), OF. afer- and, 
regularly, efartenance (cf. Pr. apartenensa, It. ap- 
partenenza):—late L. appertincentia, {. appertin- 
ére. sce APPERTAIN and -ANCE, ‘The second vowel 
has varied, as a, ¢, 0, #, but the last is now the 
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accepted spelling. For instances assimilated to 
appertain, see APPERTAINANCE. Formerly often 
used unchanged in the plural.] 

]. Law and gen. A thing that belongs to another, 
a ‘belonging’; a minor property, right, or privilege, 
belonging to another more important, and passing 
in possession with it; an appendage. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. 11. 103 To haue and to holde * and 
here eyres after, A dwellyng with be deuel.. Wip al be pur- 
tenaunces {1393 portinaunce] of purgatorie. 1418 £. £. Wills 
(1882) 28, 1 bequethe to.. my wyf my Maner of Staverton 
with the appurtenaunces. 1490 Caxton Exeydos Ixv. 165 
The cyte of Lawrence wyth the appartenaunces. 1557 A’. 
Arthur vi. xi, 1 wolde that he meee ed it as his ryght 
and appertenaunce. 1691 Biount L. D., Appertinuances are 
things both Corporeal, belonging to another thing, as to the 
more principal; as Hamlets to a chief Mannor.. and In- 
corporeal, as Liberties, and Services of Tenants. 1875 
Stusss Const. /7ist. 11. xiv. 94 The county of Chester, with 
valuable appurtenances, was transferred to Simon. 

2. A thing which naturally and fitly forms a 
subordinate part of, or belongs to, a whole system ; 
a contributory adjunct, an accessory. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pd. B. xy. 184 Pryde with al be appurten- 
aunce [v.~, appurtenaunces, purtenaunce}; 1393 portinaunce]. 
1570 Dre Math. Prxf. 36 This, with all other Cases .. and 
appertenances, this Arte demonstrateth. 1602 Suaxs. //am. 
ul. i, 388 The appurtenance of Welcome is Fashion and 
Ceremony. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 192 The soul 
would not appear to them as a faculty of the body, or kind 
ofappurtenancetoit. 1835 WitLis Pexcildings 1.1. 10 A per- 
sonification of the cholera, with skeleton armour and blood- 
shot eyes, and other horrible appurtenances of a walking 
pestilence. 

3. esp. in ~/. The mechanical accessories employed 
in any function or complex scheme; apparatus, gear. 
Also jig. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7, » 719 Now cometh hasardrie with 
his appertenaunce {v. . apurtenaunces, -tynaunces, -tenance, 
-ortenancis, appurtenaunce] as tables and rafles. 1598 Bar- 
RET Theor. Warres Vv. 1.125 The Counterfortes, and the other 
appertenances of the Bulwarke. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 
i. § 10 (1873) 80 Astrolabes .. provided as appurtenances to 
astronomy. 1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 66 The Pope, with 
his appertinences the Prelats. 1764 Reip /ugziry vi. § 1 
‘The structure of the eye, and of all its appurtenances. 1840 
J. M. Witson 7. of Borders (1851) XUX. 253 The wine, the 
plate, the servants in livery, and all the appurtenances of a 
great establishment. ~~. 

4. The fact or state of appertaining. 

1846 Lanpor £ram. Shaks. Wks. II. 276 (archaic) Swans 
and herons have something in their very names announcing 
them of knightly appertenance. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 
v.94 The word is a token of the most indefinite appurtenance. 

+Appuwrtenanced, #//. 2. Obs. ica prec. + 
-ED2,] Furnished with, as an appurtenance. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 132 b, Amongst other commodities, 
it is appurtenanced with a walk. 

Appurtenant (4pm it/nant), a. and sd. Forms: 
4-5 ap- or app-urtenaunt(e, apertinent, -ynent, 
-enent, 4-6 ap- ov app-ertenaunt(e, -ant, 5-9 
appertinent, -eynent, 6- appurtenant. [a. OF. 
apartenant, -ertenant, (pr. pple. of apartenir) :— 
L. appertinént-em: see APPURTENANCE and -ANT. 
In sense 2 often refashioned after L.as appertinent.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging as a property or legal right (40) ; 
spec. in Law, constituting a property or right sub- 
sidiary to one which is more important. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alonkes T. 325 Many a fair citee Aperte- 
naunt unto the magesté Of Rome. 1393 Gower Coxf. INI. 
265 She by wey of covenaunt To his service apurtenaunt Was 
hole. 1598 Kitcnin Courts Leet (1675) 186 Common Appur- 
tenant is for all mannerof Beasts. 1654 UssHer Annals vi. 


serviens) by the successive owners of tenement A (fraedium 
dominans) as and being such owners. . 

2. Appertaining as if by right (¢0) ; proper, suited, 
or appropriate to; relating, pertinent. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 954 Every thing, That to the 
feste was apertinent. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxxvi. 
(1483) 84 More apperteynent to worshyp of a worthy knyght 
than a traylyng gowne. 1577 Harrison Avg. 1. 11. Vi. 144 
White meats... are now reputed as food appertinent onelie 
to the inferiour sort. 1661 HicKERINGILL Fasnaica 91 The 
most promising designs .. promoted with all the appertinent 
utensills, that policy can contrive. 1793SmEATON Ldystone 
L. § 100 (ote) Appurtenant to the subject. 1819 CoLERIDGE 
Lett. Sept. (1836) Those temptations .. most appertinent to 
our particular calling. ; 

B. sé. A thing appertaining ; a ‘belonging.’ 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/3 The same towne with alle 
thappertonentes, 1599 Sunaxs. Hex. V, 11.11.87 To furnish 
him with all appertinents Belonging to his Honour. 1649 
Seven Laws of Eig. 1. xii. (1739) 65 She passed therefore 
as an appurtenant to her Husband. 1824 CoLerwwcr A /ds 
to Refi. (1848) I. 240 The mysterious appurtenants and sym- 
bols of Redemption. 

+Appurvey’, 2. Ods. rarc—*. [a. OF. apour- 
vei-r, 1. ato + fourvetr :—L. providére to provide : 
see Purvey.] ‘To provide with what is necessary. 

1375 Barpour Bruce 1x, 424 He held .. a gret menje, Swa 
that he mycht be appurvait ‘lo defend, gif he war assayit. 

te Apressly, adv. Obs. rare~'. Nariant of 
Expressny: cf. ONF. afpresseement (=expressé- 


ment, Godef.), and see A- pref. 9. 


APRIL. 


¢ 1450 Loneticn Grail xxviii. 5 It to vs scheweth apressly, 
The declarenge of this holy storye. 

Apricate (x 'prikeit), v. rarc. [f. L. apricat- 
ppl. stem of aprica-ri to bask in the sun, f. apr7ezes 
exposed (to the sun).] 

1. iztr, To bask in the sun. 

a 1691? in Boyte; see Topp. @1697 Auvprey in Halliwell 
s.v. Loms-of- Bedlam, His lordship was wont to recreate him- 
self in this place, to apricate and contemplate. 1704 Ray 
Let, to Aubrey 11. 159.7.) Cesar, I think, said that ‘verbum 
insolens tanguam scopulum fugiendum est.’ I'l] name you 
one or two, to Afpricate, suscepted, vesicate. 

2. trans. To expose to sunlight. Also ¢razs/. 

18sr De Quincey Wes, XIII. 16 To apricate and refresh 
old gouty systems and old traditions. a 1858 — Axutobiog. 
Sk. vi. Wks. II. 337 Not sunning, but mooning himself—apri- 
cating himself_in the occasional moonbeams. 

Aprication (zprikelfen). [ad. L. aprieation- 
em, £. apricat-: see prec.) Basking in the sun. 

1623 Cockeram, Africatzon, a beaking in the Sunne. 

Aprice. Os. rave’. [f. aprise, Apprize v.] 
Value, price. 

¢ 1460 Play Sacr. 185 Orengis a{nd] apples of grete apryce. 

+Aprick, v. Obs. rare~'. [f. A+ pref. 1+ 
Prick v.] To prick, spur on. 

1297 R. Grouc. 553 Sir Edward bed Sir Simon, pat he him 
jeue, To aprikie stedes wipoute toun, leue. 


Apricide (zprissid). sonec-wd. [f. L. apr-um 
wild boar +-ciDr.] Slaughter of a boar. 


1864 Weekly Scotsm. 10 Dec. 4 Instances .. in which mon- 
archs rewarded brilliant apricide with knighthood and acres. 


+Apricity. Ods.-° [ad. L. apricitat-em, n. of 
quality f. apric-ws: see ApRicaTE and -ty.] ‘The 
warmeness of the Sunne in Winter.’ Cockeram 1623. 

Apricot (éiprikpt). Forms: «. 6 abrecok, 
-cox, aprecox, 6-7 -cok, abrecock(e, apricok(e, 
6-8 -cock, 7 aprecock. 8. 6-8 abricot(e, 6 ab- 
brycot, 7 abricoct, 6-7 apricote, 7 aprecott, 
6- apricot. [orig. ad. Pg. albricogue or Sp. al- 
baricogue, but subseq. assimilated to the cognate 
F. abricot (¢ mute). Cf. also It. albercocca, albi- 
cocca, OSp. albarcogue, a. Sp. Arab. al-borcog(ue 
(P. de Alcala) for Arab. (593 Feel al-burgiig, -birgig, 


i.e. a/ the + dérgitg, ad. Gr. mparxdxtov (Dioscorides, 
ctoo; later Gr. mpexdema and Bepixdxma pl.), 
prob. ad. L. precoguum, variant of precox, pl. 
precocia, ‘early-ripe, ripe in snmmer,’ an epithet 
and, in later writers, appellation of this fruit, orig. 
called Pritam or malum Armeniacum. Thus 
Pallad. (¢ 350): ‘armenia vel pracoqua.’ The 
change in Eng. from adr- to afr- was perhaps due 
to false etymol.; Minsheu 1617 explained the 
name, quasi, ‘in @frico coctus’ ripened in a sunny 
place: cf. the spelling adricoct.] 

1. A stone-fruit allied to the plum, of an orange 


colour, roundish-oval shape, and delicious flavour. 

1551 Turner Herbal ut. 48 Abrecockes .. are less than the 
other peches. 1578 Lyte Dodoens yi. xl. 7o9 There be two 
kindes of peaches .. The other kindes are soner ripe, where- 
fore they be called abrecox or aprecox. 1580 HoLLYBAND 
Treas. Fr. Tong., Abricot, a fruit called Apricot. 1593 
Suaxs. Rick. Hf, ui. iy. 29 Yond dangling Apricocks. 1601 
Hotianp Pliny I. 436 Abricocts are ready to be eaten in 
Summer. 1736 Baitey Housh. Dict. s.v., To make Marma- 
lade of Apricocks. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1. 1. 559 And 
apricots hung on the wall. : 

2. The tree which bears this fruit (Prdsus Ar- 
meniaca); said to have been introduced into 
Greece from Armenia, and now cultivated in almost 


all temperate and sub-tropical climates. 

1573-80 Tusser /7 xs, xxxiv, Of treesor fruites to be set or 
remooued : 1. Apple-trees.. 2. Apricockes. 1718 J. CHam- 
BERLAYNE Kedig. Philos. 1}. xxii. § 32 If an Abricot be 
grafted upon a Plumb, 1861 Detamer Kitchen Gard. 144 
In England .. ina few favoured southern localities, standard 
apricots are a possibility. 

3. attrib., as in apricot-ale, -apple, -tree. 

1gsr Turner //erda/ u. 48 Of the Abrecok Tre. 1617 J. 
Ruiwer Dict., An abricot apple, AZalum armentiun. 1657 
Austen Fruit Trees. 51 Aprecok buds, 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 454 § 4, I landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats. 1713 
Lond. & Countr. Brew. 11. (1743) 193 ‘To make an Ale that 
will taste like Apricot-Ale. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. 118 Plumb, 
apricock, and peach stones. 1859 Lane Wand. India 303 
Encamped beneath a clump of apricot and walnut trees. 

April (é"pril). Forms: «. 3-4 averil, 4-5 
averel, -ylle, avyryle. 8. 4-5 aprille, -yll, ap- 
prile, -ille, 5 apryle, -el, 6 -elle, -ill, 7- April. 
[a. OF. avril? (11th c. in Littré), cogn. w. Sp. 
Pr. abril, It. aprile:—L. aprilis (sc. mensis), Soon 
refashioned after L. with initial afr-: at first ac- 
cented apri'He, as still in many of the dialects. 
Azeril long remained in Sc.] 

1. The fourth month of the year. 

{1140 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Pat was xiii k’Ap’l.] 1297 
R. Grouc. 506 In the monthe of Aueril. 1377 Lancr. P. PL 
B. xin. 269 In a drye apprile [v.r. auerel}. 1386 Cuaucrr 
Cc. T. Prol. 1 Aprille {v7 Apprille, Auerylle] with hise 
schoures swote. 1440 Prop. Parv., Apryle monythe [v.7 
Aprel]. ¢1450 Loneicn Grail xli. 215 Pe mone schon... Al 
so bryght as in Averylle. 1555 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 95 
The vij. day of Aprelle. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 432 P 12 
The Present I received the second of April. 1864 TENNYSON 
Tithonus 60 Half-opening buds of April. 


APRILESQUE. 


b. alirié. quasi-adj., as in April day, green, sky. 

1579 SPENSER Skefh. Cal. Apr. 7 Like April shoure, so 
<tremes the trickling teares. 1591 Snaks. / wo Gend. 1. iil, 
85 The vneertaine glory of an Aprill day. 1833 Tennyson 
Poems 45 Tremulous eyes, like April skies. 1850 Ms. 
Browninc Poems Ii. 292 A garden April-green. 1870 Morkis 
Earthly Par 1.1. 307 When April-tide was melting into May. 

2. fig. &. In reference to the position of April as 
the first month of Spring. b. In reference to the 
changeable weather, the sudden showers and sun- 
shine of the month. Also aétrih. 

1596 B. Grirrin /¢dessa (1876) 35 The Aprill of my time, 
The sweet of youth. 1606 Suaks. dnt. § CZ 111 il. 43 The 
Aprill’s in her eyes, it is Loue’s spring. 1713 C’trss Win- 
CHELSEA Wise. Poems 261 But April-drops our Tears, Which 
swiftly passing, all grows fair. 
375 The bloom, the flush, the April of the heart, was gone. 
1844 WetBy Pocms (1867) 22 She's like myself An April- 
hearted thing. 1850 Tennyson /x Jem, xl, And hopes and 
light regrets that come Make April of hertendereyes. _ 

. Comb., astApril-esquire, ?a ncw-made squire ; 
April-fool, one who is sent on a bootless errand, 
or otherwise sportively imposed upon, on the first of 
April, or Apri/-fool-day; + April-gentleman, a 
newly-married husband; April-gowk (i.e. czckoo), 
northern equivalent of Aprii-fool. 

1s92 Greene Ufpst. Courtier in Hari, isc. (Malh.) 11. 
247 Iwo pert april esquires; the one had a murrey cloth 
gowne on. 1687 Concreve Old Bachel.1. iv, Vhat's one 
of Love's April-fools, is always upon some errand that's 
to no purpose. c1830 Gen. P. Tuomrson £-rerc. (1842) 1V. 
518 It will be difficult to make April-fools of a whole people 
that can read and write. 1592 Greene Ufst, Courtier (1871) 
1 That time when the cuckold’s chorister began to bewray 
April Gentleinen with his never changed notes. 1777 Branpb 
Pop. Antig. 400 We in the North call Persons who are thus 
deceived, April-Gowks. 

Aprilesque (Ziprilesk), a. [f. prec. +-ESQUE: 
cf. pretiresgue.| April-like. 

1880 Echo 11 Dec. 2/6 Quite an Aprilesque balm in the air. 

+ Avprine, ¢. Ods. rare. [ad. L. afrin-us, f. 
aper wild boar: see -INE.] Of or pertaining to 
wild swine. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 110 Swyne wode for loue.. let passe 
from them a poyson called aprine. 

|| A priori (21 praiderai), agus, (and adj.) phr. 

L, @ trom, pridri what is before: cf. a posteriori.) 

LA phrase used to characterize reasoning or 
arguing from causes to effects, from abstract notions 
to their conditions or consequences, from proposi- 
tions or assumed axioms (and not from experience) ; 
deductive ; deductively. 

ye [See A posteriori}, 1771 Smeaton in Phil Trans. 
LXI, 210 Nor can we @ friori determine the value of any 
new instrument. 1834 [See A postERior!]. 1862 M°CosuH 
Supernat.u.i.§ 2.132 Reason commands us, in matters of 
experience, to be guided by observational evidence, and not 
by @ frioré principles. 

2. Hence /oose/y: Previous to any special ex- 
amination, presumptively, in accordance with one’s 
previous knowledge or prepossessions. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 1. 199/1 When a sentence begins with 
‘a priori we should think, etc. etc.’ [it] in most cases will be 
found to mean nothing more than an expression of the lean- 
ing which the speaker found his mind inclined to, when he 
had only heard the proposition, and before he had investi- 
gated it. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 1. 85 This, however, can 
have only been an @ friori conjecture, and there is no evi- 
dence which can be adduced in its support. . 

3. By some metaphysicians used for: Prior to 
experience ; innate in the mind. 

1841 Sin W. Hamitton in Reta’s Wks. 762/1 The term 
a priori, by the influence of Kant and his school, is now 
very generally employed to characterise those elements of 
knowledge which are not obtained @ fosteriort,—are not 
evolved out of experience as factitious generalizations ; but 
which, as native to, are potentially in, the mind antecedent 
to the act of experience. 

Apriorism (#pri,deriz’m). [f. prec. + -IsM, after 
mod.F. apriorisme.] Employment of @ priori 
Teasoning ; concr. an @ priori idea, or principle. 

1883 in Chicago Advance 13 Sept., -\priorisms as ultimate 
grounds of knowledge. 

Apriority (ciprig titi). [fas prec. +-1Ty, after 
priortly.] 

1. The quality of being original and underived 
from experience ; innateness in the mind. 

1854 Tuck tr. Chalybaus’ Hist. Philos. ii. 29 The saine 
Kantian criterion of a-priority, 1870 C, Peirce Notation 
Log. Rel. 5: The question concerning the apriority of space. 
1879 Lewes Stud. Psychol. 176 His forms are pure abstrac- 
tions, and he declines to predicate anything of them except 
their &-priority and universality. 

2. Deductiveness; practice of @ frvorf reasoning. 

1899 Athenzum 12 July 44/2 The sublime apriority of 
Prof. Fawcett descends to such concrete matters as Indian 
Exchequer, Bills. 

+ A‘prique, @. Obs. rare—'. Also 7 aprike. 
[ad. L. afric-ns exposed (to the sun).] Sunny. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Apriguc, warmed with the Sun, or 
that loves to be in the Sunshine, Sunny. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 287 The pale.. santal-tree fruticates best in 
aprike places. 

Aprise, earlier f, ApprisE sd. Ods., learning. 

+Apri‘se. Obs. [a. OF. aprise for anprise =en-, 
em-prise, from em prendre to take in hand, under- 

take; see Euprisk, the ordinary form.] Emprise ; 
enterprise, undertaking, achievement. 


1835 Lytton Aéensé 1x. ii, * 
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61320 Seuyn Sages (W.\1941 Ac 3if thon leuest hire lesing, 
Than the falle a werseuprise. ¢1450 LoneLicu Gradl xxx. 
520 For 3if thou do, thou lesist thin aprise. J/é/d. lii. 558 
Sche merveilled he spak of so gret aprys. 

Aproctous (Aprektas), @. /’ys. [mod. f. Gr. 
a priv. + mpwer-cs anus +-0Us.] llaving no anus. 

1870 RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. 33 No vertebrate 
animal is aproctons. 

Apron (é"pron, é'pain), sé. Forms: 4 na- 
peronn, 5 naprune, -onne, napperone, 5-6 


napron, 6 aprone, -eren, -arne, ap(p)urn, 6-7 
aperne, 5- apron. [a. OF. waferor (mod.F. nap- 
feron), dim. of nape, nappe, table-cloth :—L. mappa 
table-napkin. The change of L. m to F. is also 
seen in malla, nalte, mespilum, nofle; the med.L. 
instances of napa, nappa for mafpa are prob. f. 
French. In Eng., initial 72 has becn lost by cor- 
tuption of a wapron to an apron. Sce A adj] 

1, An article of dress, originally of linen, but 
now also of stuff, leather, or other material, worn 
in front of the body, to protect the clothes from 
dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 

1307 in Whitaker's Cravex in Beck Drafers’ Dict.s.v., Pro 
linen tela ad naperonns. ¢1400 Seryn Prol. 33 With hir 
napron feir.. She wypid sofft hireyen. 1440 /’v0mp. Parc, 
Naprun(or barmclothe), Limas. 1466 Paston Lett. 549 11.268 
Forii,napronnes..xd, 1461-83 Ord. Roy. Housch. 36 Lynnen 
clothe for aprons. /ééd. 52 Naprons of the grete spycery. 
1535 CovERDALE Gen. iil. 7 They .. sowed fygge leaues 
together, and made them apurns [1611 aprons; Wyciir 
brechis]. 1542 Richmond. Wills (1853) af Nappery ware, 
as kyrcherys, appurnys, blankytts. 1869 W2lls & fuv. N.C. 
(1835) 305 A Napron of worsted. 1598 Stow Swrvay xii. 
(1603) 103 Bill men in Almaine Riuets, and Apernesof Mayle. 
1601 Suaxs. ¥x/. C, 1. i. 7 Where is thy Leather Apron, anc 
thy Rule? 1750 H. Wacrote Corr. 221 H. 370 He would 
not be waited on by drawers in brown frocks and blue aprons. 
182z Scotr -Vige/ iii, A green apron, and a red petticoat. 

2, A similar garment wor as part ofa distinctive 
official dress, as by bishops, deans, Freemasons, etc. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. mmmmxxix/4 Had a black Silk Hood on, 
a painted Linen Apron. 1859 Hetrs Friends in C. Ser. u. 
I. i. 50 Never be a bishop, nor even wear the lesser apron of 
a dean. 

b. Green apron: a lay preacher (contemptuous), 

1654 WARREN Unébelicvers 145 It more befitsa Green-apron- 
Preacher, thansuch aGamaliel. 1705 HickERINGILL Priester. 
1, (1721) 2x Unbeneficed Noncons (that live by Alms, and no 
Paternoster no Penny, say the Green Aprons), [1765 TuckErR 
Lt. Nat. I. 451 The gifted priestess among the Quakers is 
known by her green apron.) ; 

3. Anything which resembles an apron in shape 
or function, es. the leather covering for the legs 
in a gig or other open carriage. 

1875 B. Taytor Fans? 1. ili. 11. 50 The merest apron of 
leafand bough. 1879 Sata in Datly Tel. 9 June, A move- 
ment of his hinder heels in the direction of the cab-apron. 
1883 Punch 10 Nov. 226 Strapped and buckled within a 
leather apron [of a bath-chair]. 

4, Also in many technical uses: a, At the bot- 
tom of a sluice or entrance to a dock: A platform 
placed so as to intercept the fall of water, and 
prevent the washing away of the bottom. Db. in 
Gunnery, A square piece of lead laid over the 
touch-hole. ¢@. in S/zp-dnilding (see quot. 1850). 
d, in Plnmbing, A strip of lead which conducts the 
drip of a wall into a gutter. e. in Zlecir. (see 
quot. 1869). f. in JW/ech. The piece that holds the 
cutting tool in a planing machine, 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apron is a piece of Lead which laps 
over or covers the Touch-hole of a great Gun, 1721 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 24 The fixing of the Apron of the Sluice 
to the depth as before observ'd. 1842 Loupon Encycl. Farm, 
§ 935 The aprons [of Jead] round the chimney-stalks. c18s50 
Rudim. Nav, \Weale\92 Apron, akind of false or inner stem, 
fayed on the aftside of the stem, from the head down to the 
dead-wood, in order to strengthen it, 186z F, Grirritus 
artill, Man. 230 The 2nd captain... attends the apron. 1867 
F. Franeis A agling iv. (1880) 140 Under the apron of Hamp- 
ton Court weir. 1867 SmytH Sadlor’s Word-bk., Apron ofa 
dock, the platform rising where the gates are closed, and on 
which the sill is fastened down. 1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 
346/1 The electricity .. developed on the glass by the friction 
of the rubber, is carried over by a kind of sheath, technically 
called the apron. . 

5, ‘The caul ofa hog.’ Halliw. sfpron ofa roast 
goose or duck. the skin covering the belly, which 


is cut to get at the stuffing. 

1755 in Jounson. 1855 Mrs. Ruxpett Dom. Cookery In- 
trod. 50 Cut off the apron in the circular line a, 4, ¢. 

6. Comb. and Altrié., as apron husband, one 
that meddles with his wife’s business; apron- 
lining, the cover of the afron-picce; }apron- 
man, a mechanic; an ‘aproner’; apron-piece, a 
small] piece of timber supporting the joists under 
the landing-place in a stair; apron-rogue, a 
workman, mechanic; apron- squire = APPLE- 
sQuIRE. Also apron-like; and APRKON-STRING, q.¥. 

3611 Mippteton & Dekker Roar. Girl Wks. 1873, 177, 1 
cannot abide these aperne husbands: such cotqueanes. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. iv. vi.g6 You haue made good worke, You and 
yourApronmen. 1658 CLEVELAND Rustic Ramp. Wks. 1687, 
429 :\pron-menand Plough-joggers. 1663 KitLecrew Par- 
son's Wed. in Dodsley (1780) X1, 382 Apron- roy ues with horn 
hands, 1593 Nasue Christ's Tearcs 83b, They will.. play 
the Brokers, Baudes, Apron-squires, Pandars, or any thing. 
1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. V. 326/2 Vhe .. apron-like 
fold that covers the greater part of the intestinal canal. 
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Apron (ft pron), v. [f. prec.sb.] To cover with, 
or as with, an apron, 

1865 Dickt.ns AJut, Jr. um. iv. 289, | mean to apron it and 
towel it. 1880 Diackmonn: J/, cinerdey 1. xvi. 230 ‘The 
.. bramble aproned the yellow duys of shale with brown. 

Aproned (¢'prond), fp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED?.] 
Having an apron (chiefly in cod.) ; formerly used 
for: Of the working class, mechanic. 

1628 Fectnam Aesolves xx. (1635) 73 lee prodigals a Mine 
of Excellencie, that lavishes a terse Oration to an Apron’d 
Auditory. 1640 Be. Hate CAr. Moder, 33/1 A separatis, a 
blue-aproned man, that never knew any better school than 
his shop-board. 1868 Gro. Exiot Sf. Gypsy 173 Leather- 
aproned smiths. 

+Apronee’r. Os. [f. as prec. +-FER.] One 
who wears an aprou; a shopman or mechanic. 
(Used contemptuously of the Parliamentary party 
during the Civil Wars: cf. APRON sd, 2 b.) 

1659 GaupENn vars of Ch, 238 (D.) Some prating Seques- 
trator, or some snrly Aproncer. 1690 D'Urrey Collin's 
Walk ur (D.) Every sturdy aproneer Arm’d with battoon 
did straight appear. 

+A‘proner. Oés. In 7 aperner. [f. as prec. + 
-ER!,] Onc who wears an apron ; a barman, waiter. 

1611 Cuarman Jay Day Plays 1873 1. 376 We hane no wine 
here me thinks, where’s this Aperner? Drawer. Here Sir. 

Apronful (é!pronful). [f. as prec. + -FUL.J 
The quantity that can be held in an apron, 

1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. 10/1 The goodwife when she 
appears with her apronful of barley. 1868 Miss Brappon 
Dead Sea Fr. V1, x. 240 An apronful of flowers. 

Apronlesgs (éprenles), g Without an apron. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. ut. iv. 27 Dibless and apronless. 

A’pron-string. ‘The string with which an 
apron is tied on. Afpron-siring hold or lenure: 
tenure of property in virtue of one’s wife, or during 
her life-time only. Zted to the apron-strings (of a 
mother, wifc, etc.): unduly controlled by her, 
wholly under her influence. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apophth. 118 As wise as a gooce, or 
; 4S wise as her mothers aperen string. 1647 Warp Simp. 

Cobler 67 Apron-string tenure is very weak. 1750 E.LLts 
Mod, Husb, V1, ii. 118 [A man] being possessed of a house 
and large orchard by apron-string-hold, felled almost all his 
fruit trees, because he every day expected the death of his 
sick wife. 1804 Mrs. BarBautp RXichardson 1. 160 All her 
fortune in her own power—a Very apron-string tenure. 1849 
Macautay fist. Eng. 11. 649 He could not submit to be 
tied to the apron strings even of the best of wives. 

| Apropos (apropo), adv., a., 56. [F. & propos 
(used in Fr. as adv., adj., and sb.), f. 2 to + propos 
purpose, plan, f. L. prdfoszzum, pa. pple. of prd- 
ponére to set forth, propose.) Const. fo, of. 

A. adz. 

1. To the purpose ; fitly, opportunely. 

1668 Drypen Ess. Dram, Poesy, The French.. use them 
with better judgment, and more apropos. 1708 Appison in 
Dk. Manch. Crt, Eliz, to Anne Vi. 315 Stanhope and Earl 
arrived very Apropos. 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad, Bees (1733) 
II. 187 Menof prodigious reading .. who judge ill, andseldom 
say any thing a propos. 

. With regard Zo, in respect of, as suggested by. 
(Fr. @ propos de.) adsol. (as introductory to an 
incidental observation or question): By the way. 

19761 SMoLLetT Gil Blas 1x, i. (1802) 111. 44 But a-propos ! 
Hast thou seen the girl? 1840 Hoop lA Rhine 166 Apropos 
to which last, you will find enclosed, etc. 1883 Back Shand, 
Bells xxxiii, Suddenly, and @ frofos of notbing, asking him 
how it was possible for a man to have three godmothers. 

B. adj. To the point or purpose ; having direct 
teference to thc matter in hand ; pertinent, oppor- 
tune, ‘happy.’ 

1691 T. H[ace] New /uvent. 44 It is certainly ..@ propos 
what he had said before in that Page. 1730 SoutHatt Bugs 
20 The thought was & propos. ¢ 1735 Pore f/or. Fpist. 11. 
ii. 154 A tale extremely apropos. 1826 Disragu bey, Grey 
Ml. vil, 117 Is there not a passage in Spix apropos to this? 

C. sb, An opportune or pertinent occurrence 
(ods.) ; pertinency. 

1783 Enrop, Mug. WN. 246 A greater apropos than this hap- 
pened from inere accident. 1860 Edinb. New. No. 225.96 Few 
men. .have described what they have seen with more apropos, 

Aps, OE. and dial. form of Asp, ASPEN. 

Apse (xps). Pl. apses (xpsiz). [ad. L. apsis: 
cf. basis, base, axis, axe, etc. Sce APsIs.] 

L. Arch. A semi-circular or polygonal recess, 
arched or dome-roofed, in a building, esf. at the 
end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. Cf. 
AA\PSIS 3. 

1846 in Parker Concise Gloss. Arch. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 
1§5 The altar was placed at the end of the nave, on the chord 
ofthe apse. 1876 M. Davies lxorth. Lond. 329 Behind this, 
occupying the apse, was an organ, 

2. Asir.== APSIS 2. 
| 1822 Imison Sci. & Art II. 427 The two points in a planet's 
orbit ., furthest and nearest to the body round which it 


moves, are called the apses, orapsides, 1879 Lockver /:/cm. 

«stron. ix. xlix. 307 The apses, or extremilies of the major 
axis—the aphelion or perihelion points. 3 

+ A’psid. Obs. Also 7 abside. [a. It. abside ; 

or Fr, aésfde in Arch., afside in Astron, diffe ren- 

tiated adaptations of L. adsid-em or apsid-em, 
nom. ads/s or afsis, also aésida.) = Avse, APSIS, 

1670 Lassets Voy. #taly 11, 103 The picture of our Saviour 

in the very Tribuno, or Abside fof St. John Lateran} 1743 

| Phil. Trans. XLUL 346 A Body approaches from the higher 

| Apsid toward the Centre. 
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Apsidal (z'psidal’, a. [f. L. apsid-cm +-a1.] 

1. Astr. Of or belonging to the apsides. 

1859 in WorcesTER. 1860 AM 1. Rouud No. 52. 43 The 
name of apsidal line given to the major anis of the orbit. 

2. Arch, Of the form or nature of an apse. 

1846 Hoox Cz. Dict. 56 The apsidal termination of the 
chancel is still common, 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond, 
254 Behind the choir there are seven apsidal and two rect- 
angular chapels. 

Apsie: see ABC. 

|| Apsis (c'psis). Pl. apsides (zpsaidiz, com- 
monly in Eng. cepsidiz). Also 6-9 absis. [L. 
apsis, absis (pl. aps-, absides), a. Gr. dipis, dipis a 
fastening, the felloe of a wheel, Aece a wheel, arch, 
vault, f. am-r-ev to join, fasten. It would be well 
to restrict afszs to the astronomical sense, leaving 
APSE in the architectural.] 

+1. Circumference, circuit; orbit of a planct. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 10[The planets} seeme to moue more 
slowly when they goe their highest circuit .. because the 
lines which are drawne from the top of the Absis, must needs 
grow narrow and neere together about the centre, as the 
spokes in cart wheeles, 1603 — Pfutarch's Mor. 1312 The 
Absis or rundle of the Sistrum, 1706 Puiuirs, Adsis .. the 
Ring or Compass of a Wheel. 

2. Astr. One of the two points in the elliptic 
orbit of a planetary body, at which it is respec- 
tively at its greatest and least distance from the 
body about which it revolves; the aphelton or 
perihelion of a planet, the apogee or perigee of the 
moon. Line of apsides: the straight line joining 
these two points. 

1658 Puittirs, Adsis, when the Planets moving to their 
highest or lowest places, are at astay; the Aigh A dss, being 
call’d the Afogerun, and the dow Adbsis, the Perigzunt. 
1681 Sin G. WHARTON Mut, Empires Wks. 129 The Change 
of the Absides of the Planets. 1750 PA, Trans. XLVII. 
xi. 64 A given motion of the apsis, retrograde ordirect. 1862 
H. Srencer Jirsé Priuc, u.x.§83 The revolution of the line 
of apsides, which in course of time moves round the heavens. 

3. Arch. = APSE I. 

1706 Puitwirs, Adsis or Afsis, the bowed or arched Roof 
of a House, Room, or Oven. 1845 Forp //andbk. Spain 
vi. 509 One noble nave with a semicircular absis. 1852 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 6 The figure in the apsis 
of St. John Lateran. : P 

b. Also, since these had their place in an apse 
or apsis, used for: (a.) The bishop’s seat or throne 
in ancient churches. (4.) A reliquary. 
Apsychical (&psaikikal), a. rare. [f. Grd 
priv. + poxex-ds (f. Yox7 mind, spirit) + -aLl] 

1. Unspiritual. 

1678 J. J[ones] Brit, Ch. 495 Rivers cannot ascend higher 
than their springs, nor an absychitical [s7c] religion, higher 
than the body. 

2. Not connected with or controlled by the mind. 

1878 Foster Phys. i. ii. § 6. 292 Apsychical nervous centres, 

+Acpsychy. O¢s.-° [ad. Gr. dyiyxia, abst. n. 
f, ayuxos lifeless, spiritless: see prec.] ‘A swoon- 
ing or fainting away.’ Bailey 1731. 

Apt (ept), a. [ad. L. af-us fitted, suited, ap- 
propriate, pa. pple. of *af-cre to fasten, attach.] 
Const. fo, for, or inf. 

1. Fitted (materially), fitting. rave. 

1791 Cowrer /iacdé 111. 393 His brother's corslet.. apt to 
his own shape and size. 

2. Suited, fitted, adapted (0 (obs.) or fox a pur- 
pose); having the requisite qualifications ; fit. 

a. of things. arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clvii. (1495) 707 Stoble 
is apt to many dyuerse vses. 1432-so tr. //igdvu Rolls Ser. 
I. 163 Thei toke places apte to make cites. 1526 ‘TixpaLe 
NV. 7. Addr., To make it more apte for the weake stomakes. 
1625 Bacon &ss. (Arb.) 471 States .. apt to be the Founda- 
tions of Great Monarchies. 1677 Moxon Slech. Exerc. (1703) 
181 ‘The Workman chuses such sizes as are aptest for his 
Work, 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt 1. 1. ti. 54 Tracts of 
Preussen are .. frugiferous, apt for the plough. 

b. of persons: Fit, prepared, ready. ach. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Whiche of hem .. was most apte 
for to sende to gouerne and juge the contre of spayn. 1526 
TinpaLe Z2ke ix. 62 No man that .. loketh backeis apte to 
the kyngdon of God. 1601 Suaxs. Fd. C. ui. i. 160 Liue a 
thousand yeeres, I shall not finde my selfe so apt to dye. 
1700 Mrs. Hutciunson Alem, [/utchinson 22 He was apt 
for any bodily exercise. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1.1. 20 
Tall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war. 

3. cllipt. Suited to its purpose ; suttable, becom- 
ing, appropriate. 

1563 Ulyrr, Mag., Blacksmith xix, The Plowman fyrst his 
land doth dresse and torne And makes it apte. 1597 Mortry 
Introd. Mus. Annot., [Musicke is] a disposition of propor- 
tionable soundes deuided by apt distances. 1630 Dexkrr 
Honest Wh, 1. Wks. 1873 Il. 99 Pray the good woman take 
some apter tine. 17%0 STEELE Yatler No. 8 21 Recom- 
mending the apt Use of a Theatre as the most agreeable .. 
Method of making a..moral Gentry. 1807 Woxpsw. 
Resot. & Indep. xvi, To give ine human strength, by apt 
admonishment. , , 

b. es. of language: Suitable or appropriate to 
express ideas ; appostte, expressive. 

1590 Suaks. Afids. NV. v. i. 65 In all the play There is not 
one word apt. 1688 Lp. DeLamer /ks. 20 Apt words and 
quaint Phrases are very good adornments of Speech. 1865 
Mint Liberty v. 57/1 What in the apt language of Bentham 
is called pre-appointed evidence. ; 

¢. of thoughts, remarks, etc. Appropriate to the 
occasion, apposite. 
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1844 Disraect Coniugsdy y. vii. 216 The prompt reply or 
the apt retort. 1849 W. Irvine JJahout, & Succ. xiv. (1853) 
63 The smoke was an apt thought, and saved his camp from 
being sacked. 1877 Sparrow Seva. xxi. 284 The apt reply 
of the little Sunday-school scholar, who, when asked what 
eternity was, replied, ‘ The life-time of God.’ 

4. Having a habitual tendency or predisposition 
(40 do something). 

1570 Levins Afazzif. (1867) 28 Apte, aptus, idoneus..is also 
the signe of verballes in -drZ/s, and participials in -dus: Apt 
to be taught, docrfis; Apt to be red, degibilrs. 

a. of things: Calculated, likely; habttually liable, 
ready. 

1528 More /Yeresyes iv. Wks. 248/2 Yet be such workes .. 
apte to corrupt and infect the reder. 1678 Butter /fed. i. 
i. 1048 For fat is wondrous apt to burn. 1784 Cowrer Left. 
Feb. 29 Wks. 1876, 161 Nothing is so apt to betray us into 
absurdity as too great a dread of it. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Coug. 11. vii. 124 Any kind of taxation is apt to be looked on 
as a grievance, 

b. of persons: Customarily disposed, given, in- 
clined, prone. 

c15s0 Lusty Fuv.in Hazl. Deds. 11. 53 That I may be apt 
thy holy precepts to fulfil. 1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. in. i. 
34 So apt to quarell, 1718 Pore [fad xxiv. 530 For apt is 
youth to err. 177 FRANKLIN Autodbiog. Wks. 1849 I. 85, I 
perceive Iam apt to speak in the singular number. 1857 
Ruskin Pot. Ecou. Art 26 We are apt to act too immediately 
on our impulses. 

5. Susceptible to impressions; ready to lear ; 
intelligent, quick-witted, prompt. Mod. const. a/. 

1535 CovERDALE Eccfus. xxxvii. 22 Some inan is apte and 
well instructe in many thinges. 1601 Suaks. Fad. C. v. iii. 
68 O hatefull error... Why do’st thou shew to the apt thoughts 
of men The things that are not. :1660 Perys Diary 28 Aug., 
Beginning to teach my wife some scale in musique, and 
found her apt beyond imagination. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1858) 220 He was the aptest scholar that ever was. 1832 
Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 77 Men..are..apt at 
devising ways of easing their toils. 

{| quasi-adv., as in apt-deceiving, -divided. 

1597 DaniEL Cv, Jars 1. 1xx, Intestine strife .. The apt- 
divided state entangle would. /did. (1717) 213 Such apt- 
deceiving Clemency And seeming Order, 

+ Apt, 54. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Natural tendency. 

c 1400 Test, Love it. (1560) 301 b/ They have as well divers 
aptes, and divers manner usings, and thilke aptes mowen in 
will been cleaped affections. 

+Apt, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.: cf. 77, to fit.] 

1. To make fit, adapt (0), prepare suitably (or). 

1575 LaNeHaAm Le?é, (1871) 35 A song wel apted too a me- 
lodious noiz, 1582 Stanyuurst 4xeid (Arb.) 38 In mydst 
ofchaumber thee roume for bancket is apted. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster t. i, He shall follow and observe what I will apt 
him to. 1672 Dx. Buckum. Rehearsal u. y, Composing this 
Air, and apting it for the business. 

bie/z: 

1540 Raynatp Birth Alan. 1. x. (1634) 37 The matter .. in- 
clining and apting it selfe..to the .. nature of the vessels, 
1633 Masstncer New Hay, eéc. i. ii, Apt thyself To the 
noble state I labour to advance thee. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To suit, be suitable or fitting. 

1602 WaRNER A/S, Eng. 1x. xliv. (1612) 212 Here occasion 
apteth that we cataloguea while, /42¢. Epit., Out of which I. . 
have gleaned not a little apting to this our abridged Historie. 

3. frans. To incline, dispose fo, 

a1628 Frercuer Love's Pilgr. 1. iii. (T.) They are things 
ignorant, And therefore apted to that disposition Of doting 
fondness. 1641 Denuiam Sophy 11. (1667) 19 The king is mel- 
ancholy, Apted for any ill impressions. 

+ A‘ptable, a. Ovs—° [f. Apr v.+-ABLE.] 
That may be fitted or adapted. 

1611 Cotar., <ccommodable, Fittable, aptable, appliable. 

+ A-ptate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. afzit- ppl. stem of 
apta-re to fit, adapt, f afras: see APT a.] 

1678 Puituirs, Aféate, to fit and prepare a thing properly 
to a designed end: as for example to aftate a Planet .. is 
.. to fortifie the Planet in Position of House, and dignities 
to the greatest advantage. [So in Baitey.] 

Apteral (zptéral), a. rare. [f. Gr. aarep-os 
wingless (f. @ priv. + wrep-év wing) + -AL1.] 

1. Wingless ; in Zo0/. = APTEROUS. 

1833 Elgin Mar, 11.60 Marbles from the Temple of apteral 
Victory. 

2. Arch. Having no columns along the sides. 

1834 Penzy Cycl. 11, 199/2 Our modern churches which 
have porticoes .. are... generally, illustrations of the apteral 
arrangement. 

A:pteran, 2. and sd, Zool. [f. as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Wingless. B. sé. A wingless insect ; 
one of the Aftera. 1852 in BranpeE. 

Apteroid (-ptéroid). Zool. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-01D.] A bird having the wings merely rudi- 
mentary (as the emu), 1836 [See Arop.] 

Apterous (2"ptéras), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Zool. Wingless ; ¢sf. belonging to the Aftera, 
a sub-order of Insects including lice and spring-tails. 

1775 WHITE Selborne |xv. (1865) 272 These apterous insects. 
1786 Licutroot Brit, Shetts in Phil. Traus. UXXV1. 169 
‘The hody of the single specimen which had wings was .. 
narrower than the apterous ones. 1880 Dastian Arazi 61 
Blind insects are all apterous. 

2. Bot. Of sceds, leaf-stalks, etc.: Having no 
membranous expansions ; opposed to alate. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 45 (The Mangosteen Tribe 
have] seeds .. always apterous. 

Apteryx (aptértks), Orith. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
mrépug wing: cf. darépuyos wingless.] A New 
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rudimentary wings and no tail, called by the na- 
tives Kiwi. 

1813 G.SuHaw Natur. Altsc. XXIV. 1038 The Southern Ap- 
teryx. 1854 OWEN in Orr's Circ. Sc. I. 221 Birds devoid of 
the power of flight, such as the ostrich and apteryx. 

; Aptitude (x'ptitivd). [a. F. apsitude (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. med.L. ap¢itado, n. of quality f. L. 
aptus: see Apt a. and -TUDE. Cf.also ATTITUDE. ] 

1. The quality of being fit for a purpose or posi- 
tion, or suited to general requirements ; fitness, 
suitableness, appropriateness. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. iv. (1847) 128/2 That seciable and 
helpful aptitude .. between manand woman. 1654 WARREN 
Uubelievers 62 They lose their aptitude for heaven. 1749 
Dower Pros. Numb, 19 For the Sake of Aptitude of Expres- 
sion, 1809 Pinkney 7rav. Frauce 144 Its aptitude for the 
residence of a foreigner. 1851 Hetrs Comp. Solitude xi. 
(1874) 188 In any comparison so frequently used there must 
be some aptitude. 

2. Natural tendency, propensity, or disposition. 

1633 Eart Mancu. Al Jono (1636) go Nor hath [the bodie]} 
aptitude in it selfe to reanimation. a@ 1704 Locke (J.) He 
that is about children should study their nature and apti- 
tudes. 1859 Owen Cfass. A/amm. 34 The aptitude of the 
Cheiroptera. .to falllike Reptiles intoa state of true torpidity. 

3. Natural capacity, endowment, or ability; 
talent for any pursuit. 

1789-96 Morse Aner. Geog. I. 257 A remarkable aptitude 
for mechanical inventions. 1855 Bain Seases & /utett. 1. 1. 
§ 23 Our estimate of time is one of the earliest of our mental 
aptitudes. 1879 CaLDERWwoop Alind & Br. ix. 263 There is 
a physical acquisition, resulting in physical aptitudes. 

b. ¢ransf. of countries: Capabiltty, qualification. 

1775 Burke Concil. Amer. Wks, I11. 123 If ever there was 
a country qualified to produce wealth, it is India .. America 
has none ofthese aptitudes. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 47 
‘The colonising and commercial aptitudes of Tyre. 

@. esp. Natural capactty to learn or understand ; 
intelligence, quick-wtttedness, readiness. 

1548 Upati Evasu. Par. Pref. 14 Thy state of knowledge 
and aptitude or capacitie. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxv. 
205 The general idea .. he had acquired with great aptitude. 

+ Aptitudinal, a. Ods.—° [f. med.L. aptiti- 
din-em (see prec.) +-ALL] Relating to aptitude. 

@ 1700 WoRCESTER Cites BAxTER. 

+ Aptitu-dinally, adv. Obs. rare —'. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] Ina manner which shows aptttude. 

¢ 1600 779109 WW. iii. (1842) 67 A man may hange himselfe 
.. either aptitudinally and catachrestically, or perpendicu- 
larly and inhzsiuely. 

Aptly (<'ptli), adv. [f. Apr a.+-Ly?.] 

1. ‘With just connection or correspondence’ (J.) ; 
with exact adjustment, well-fittingly. 

1597 Mortey /xfrod, A/us, 86 See what points will aptliest 
agree with the nature of it. 1712 Blackmore Creation (J.) 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere? 1794 Sutti- 
van View Nat. 11. 205 A thing that consists of a multitude 
of pieces, aptly joined. 1870 Bryant omer 1. 1x. 289, I 
broke my aptly-jointed chamber doors. 

2. So as to suit a purpose or meet general re- 
quirements ; fitly, suitably ; appropriately. 

1548 Upari Lrasm. Par. Pref. 19 A thyng aptlye geuen. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. 11. xxix. 173 We may compare this 
Distemper very aptlytoan Ague. 1795 T. Tayvtor Apuécius 
(1822) 338 The senses .. being aptly formed, by nature, to the 
perception of sensibles. 1818 Byron Chifde Har. iv. vii, A 
form which aptly seems Such as I sought for. . 

b. esp. of language: Appositely, expresstvely, to 
the point. 

¢1§25 SKELTON Speke Parrot 46 To lerne all language, and 
it tospake aptely. 1661 BramHatt Just J ind. ii. 7 Sucha 
passionate heat is aptly stiled ..a paroxisme. « 1849 Por 
Kaveu, Reply so aptly spoken. — . : A 

3. With ready susceptibility, with quick intellt- 
gence ; readily. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 136 He shall .. bee able aptly to 
conceiue, and readily tovtterany thing, 1601SHaxs. 7wef. 
N. 1. iv. 212, | know his youth will aptly receiue it. 1805 
Soutuey Madoc in Azé. xiii. Wks. V. 288 Aptly she learnt, 
what willingly he taught. 

Aptness (z"ptnés). [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 

1. Fitness for a purpose; suitableness, appro- 
ptiateness. 

1538 STARKEY Exgfand 5 Vouraptenes. .noman doth dowte. 
1702 Appison Aedaés ii. 134 The aptness of such a posture 
to represent an extreme affliction. 1844 Kinciake Eothe: 
xi. (1878) 151 The universal aptness of a religious system. 

2. Habitual tendency or predisposition ; inclina- 
tion, propensity, proneness: @. of persons. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Roi, ii. 14 (R.) A forward- 
nes to sinne and a certaine aptnes therunto. 2707 Forpycr 
Sern. Fung. Wont. 11. viii. 22 That aptness .. to be affrighted 
at trifling accidents. 

b. of things. 

1627 SMitH Seaman's Gram, x. 51 Aptnesse and disposition 
to putrifie. 1794 HerscueL in PArt Trans. LAXXV. 64 
The heat of any situation depends upon the aptness of the 
medium to yield to the impression of the solar rays. 

3. Ready susceptibiltty, quickness of apprehen- 
sion; capacity, proficiency, aptitude. 

1598 Vonc Drana 155 The aptnes and actiuitie of the iolly 
Shepherdes. 1612 DBrinstey /’os. /’arts (1669) Introd. 2 A 
Scholar of any aptness. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamefa 1V. 317 
Tricks, of which the Aptness or Docility of their Natures 
inakes them capable, 1830 ORME Saxtcer 19 A measure of 
aptness to teach and persuade meu, 


Aptote (x"ptot). Gram. [ad. L. aptot-am, a. 
Gr. dnrwr-ov, f. d priv.+mrwrds falling, cogn. w. 


Zealand bird, about the size of a goose, with mcrely | mr@ors case, f. minr-ew (stein mer-) to fall] A 


APTOTIC. 


noun that has no distinction of cases ; an indeclin- 
able noun. Also fg. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Ciii, We are all Aféots, in all 
cases alike. 1622 Brinstey /’os. Parts (1669) 100 Aptots.. 
have no several case, but are alike in all cases. 1769 Park- 
Hurst Gr, Lex. (1822) 28 Aptotes.. have but one case end- 
ing for every case. 

Aptotic (&ptgtik), a [f. prec.+-1c, after 
Gr. mrwrikés.] Uninflected. Applicd to languages 
which have no grammatical inflexions. 

[Not in Craic 1847.] 1849-52 Toop Cyc! Anat. & Phys. 
IV. 1346/1 The Aptotic type, of which the Chinese is an 
example. 1858 [See AnaPtoric]. 


Apulmonic (primp nik), a. rare. [f. A- pref. 


14+ PutMmonic.] Having no lungs. 

1874 Ritcmie Creation iii. 42 Innumerable races of living 
apulmonic creatures. . 

+ Apy'ke, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive 
+Prkev. Cf. Chaucer /’ro/. C. 7. 367 ‘Ful freshe 
and newe hir gere ypiked was.’] To adorn. 

61325 £. £. Aldit. P. B. 1479 Pe pyleres apyked pat praysed 
hit mony. /67d@. 1637, 1 schal Apyke pe in porpre clobe. 

Apyretic (xpire tik), a. /atk. [mod. f. Gr. 
dmdpet-os without fever (a priv. + muper-ds fever) + 
“IC; cf. Fr. apyrétigue.] Free from fever. 

(1842 F. Brack Homuop. iti, 38 A general apyretic erup- 
tion a little analogous to scarlatina, 1853 Mayne £.x/. Lex., 
a fpyretic .. applied to the day's of an intermission in ague ; 
also to local oiseases which do not induce febrile excitement. 

A exial (epireksial), 2. Path. rare. [f. 
mod.L. apyrexta (see next) + -AL!.) = prec. 

1878 Kinczetr Axim. Chen, xxii. 437 The subsequent 
apyrexial periods [of relapsing fever}. 

‘Apyrexy (zx'pireksi). ath, [ad. mod.L. afy- 
rexia (also used), a.Gr. amupefia, f. a priv. + mupéca- 
av to be feverish. Cf. F. apyrexie.} The period 
of intermission in a fever. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., A pyrexic, the remitting of a Fever, 
or the shaking in the course of an ague. 1742 Bailey 
Apyrexy. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Path. 16 The normal in- 
terval in a febrile disease is denominated Apyresia. | 

Apyrous (paieras, x'piras), a. [f. Gr. anup-os 
without fire, unsmelted (f. 4 priv. + mup- fire) + -ous. 
Cf. Fr. afyre.) Not altered by exposure to fire. 

1782 WevGwoop in Phil, Traus. LX XII. 309 A clay suf- 
ficiently apyrous or unvitrescible. 1802 Bournon /ééd. 
XGHifgss Haily .. gives it the name of apyrous felspar. 

Aqu-, earlier spelling of Acqv-, q.v. 

|}Aqua (é-kwa, wkwai). The Latin word for 
wafer, used in many descriptive namcs in Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, with sense of: Liquid, solution. 
See esp. AQUA FORTIS, MIRABILIS, REGIA, VIT.£. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. cxxxvi. (1495) 692 Of 
grene rose Gar rosacea is made by sethyng. 

Aquabib (a-kwabib). [f. L. agza water + did- 
ére to drink.] A water-drinker. 

1731 BaiLey, Aguaéibe, a water drinker. 1883 Pad? Mall 
G. 5 Feb. 11/2 Our worthy friend [‘ Water-drinker’] might 
be known henceforth as an ‘aquabibist,’ or, if he prefers 
three syllables, ‘ aquabib.” 

Aquaduct, obs. form of AQuEDUCT. 

+ Aquez-o'leous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. agua 
+ OLxEous, f, ofer1 oil.] Containing or consisting 
of both water and oil (as new milk). 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants m. iv. §13 The Aquz-oleous 
Liquors of Plants. 

+ Aqu-ae‘rial, z. Os. [f. as prec. + AERIAL] 
Of water and air, or of the air contained in water. 

31672 Phil. Trans. V11. 4070 Conjecture .. that Amber is a 
bituminous fluid substance, hardned by the operations of the 
aqu-aerial particles upon it. 

| Aquafortis (é:kwa,fPutis). 
water.] 

1. The early scientific, and still the popular, name 
of the Nitric Acid of commerce (dilute HINO,), a 
powerful solvent and corrosive. 

1601 WeEVER Mirr, Martyrs Dj, For inke strong aqua- 
fortis. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 789 nieaive the Iron in the 
Aqua-Fortis. 1762 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
11786) [V. 178 Lord Lovat .. etched in aquafortis by William 
Hogarth. 1878 Huxtey Péysiogr. vi. 86 Nitric acid, the 
substance known commonly as aquafortis. 

+2. Also used of other powerful solvents. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-footed Beasts 308 Wash all his tail 
with aqua fortis, or strong water, made in this sort: take of 
green copperas, of allum, of each, one pound,—of white cop- 
peras a quartern. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 202 Aquafortis 
did not always mean nitric acid. 

oa. 
2 fee 

1611 Mippteton & Dex. Roar. Girl Whs. 1873 II. 156 
Mony is that Agua fortis, that eates into many a maiden- 
head. 1670 Eacuarp Contempt Clergy 55 The blotts and 
blurrs of our sins must be taken out by the aqua. fortis of our 
tears. 1873 Symonps Gr, Poets viii. 256 The sceptical aqua- 
fortis of his age is as strong in Aristophanes as in Euripides. 

Aquafortist (é:kwa)ffaitist). [f prec. after 
words in -IsT.]) One who makes etchings or en- 
gravings by means of aquafortis. 

1880 Wag. Art Dec. 77 As an aquafortist he was worthy 
to rank with Rembrandt. ; 

+ A-quage. 0ds.-°. [ad. L. uguagium aqueduct, 
f. agua + agére to lead, bring.) = AQuEDUCT. 

1706 Puitrirs, Aguagium, iin old Records) an Aquage, or 
Water course, 1731 in Baivey. . ; 

t+ Aquarke, v. Oss. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + 
QuaKE v.] To quake, tremble. 


[L.; = strong 


421 


1303 R. Brunxe //and?. Synne 7839 3yf he hadde slept, 
hyn: nedede awake, 3yf he were wakyng, he shulde a-quake. 
€ 1330 fal of Tars 434 Hire flesch i-wis was al aquaked 
For drede, 

Aquamarine (¢!kwajmarin).  [ad. L. agua 
marina sea-water (from its colour); the earlier 
equivalent was AIGUE MARINE from Fr., also written 
ag-, ague-marine | 

. A bluish-green variety of beryl. 

(1598 Stow Surv, ied. Strype 1754) I. 1. xx. 1213/2 One en- 
tire Stone of a sea-water green colour, known by the name 
of the Agmarine.) 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Agua Marina, 
Ague Marine. 180z Bournon Corundun: in Phil. Trans, 
XCII. 318 Of a fine bluish green, like the aqua marine. 

2. Hence as adj. and sé, Bluish-green (colour) ; 
sea-colour(ed. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1.1. v. i. § 10 Its pence hue of 
aquamarine green. 1862 Miss Brappon Lady Audley i. 11 
The wet aquainarine upon the palette. 

|| A:qua mirabilis. Ods. [L.] ‘The wondcr- 
ful water, prepared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, 
mace, cardomums, nutmegs, ginger, and spirit of 
wine, digested twenty-four hours, then distilled.’ J. 

1741 Conpl. Fam.-Picce .i.24 Take.. Plague-water and 
Aqua Mirabilis. 18:8 Scotr //rt. Mid?. viii, Gin ye take a 
Morning’s draught, let it be aqua mirabilis. 

+ A'quapoise. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. agua water 
+ Poise ; cf. egeifotse.] A balance for weighing 
a substance in water. 

1688 1, Clayton in P&tl. Trans. XVII. 794, 1 could not 
trie any thing as to their specifick Gravity, having neither 
f Pees nor those other Glasses I had contrived. 

quapuncture (é:kwapanktitu). Wed. [f. 
L. agud with water + PUNCTURE.] Puncture of the 
skin by means of a fine jet of water from a force- 
pump; used to give relief in neuralgia, lumbago, ete. 

1876 BartuoLow Jat. Med. (1879) 542 The method of 
aquapuncture consists in the introduction of water subcu- 
taneously. f . 

| Aqua regia (é:kwi,r7dzia). Also aqua 
regis, [L.;=royal water.] A mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, so called because it can 
dissolve the ‘noble’ metals, gold and platinum. 

1610 B. Jonson Adcé. 1. v, What's cohobation? ‘Tis the 
pouring on Your agua regis, and then drawing him off. 
1641 Frencw Déstidl, iii. (1651) 70 Agua regia, or Stygia.. 
will dissolve Gold. 186g Roscoe Elem. Chem. 275 Gold 
trichloride, obtained when gold is dissolved in aqua regia. 

|| Aquarelle (ekware'l). [Fr., ad. It. aegzte- 
rella water-colour, dim. of acgua:—L. agua water.] 
A kind of painting or illuminating with Chinese 
ink, and very thin, transparent water-colours ; used 
to represent flowers, small landscapes, etc. Also, 
the design so produced. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 2 July 340/3 Aniline colours are utilised 
for the colouring of .. aquarelles, photographs, etc. 

Aquarellist (xkwiare'list). [f. prec. +-Ist.] 
An artist in aquarelle. 

1882 St. James's Gaz. 17 Feb. 6 A real desire to portray 
the true aspects of nature—a desire too often wanting to 
Italian aquarellists. 

Aquavrial, a. rare. [f. as next + -aLl.J=next. 

1864 Leis. Hr. 542/1 Boston Aquarial Gardens. : 

Aquarian (akwe» rian), a. and sé. [f. L. aguart- 
us pertaining to water (in pl. masc. 4gudrzz name 
of a heretical sect) +-ay.] 

A. adj. Of, or pertaining to, an aquarium. rare. 

1865 [ntell. Observ. No. 46, 260 Aquarian principles. 

B. sé. 1. One of a sect of Christians in the 
primitive church, who used water instead of wine 
in the Lord’s Supper. 

1586 T. RoceErs 39 4 rt. (1607)296 The Aquarians. . for wine 
-. gave water unto the people. 1751 in CHamBers Cyc. 

. One who keeps an aquarium. 

1857 ation, Mag. 1. 352 An aquarian in trouble. 

Aquarium (akweeriiim). P1.-iums, -ia. (L., 
neut. sing. of agudrius (see prec.) ; cf. cl. L. agud- 
rium a watering-place for cattle.] An artificial 
pond or tank (the latter usually with glass sides, 
in which aquatic plants and animals arc kept alive 
for purposes of observation and study. Also, in 
recent usage, a place of public entertainment, in 
which such aquariums are exhibited. 

(1853 Athenzunt 28 May, The new Fish house .. has re- 
ceived the somewhat curious title of the ‘ Marine Vivarium.’ 
1853 Guide Zool. Gard., Aquatic Vivarium.] 1854 Gosse 
(tstde) The Aquarium; an Unveiling of the Wonders of the 
Deep Sea. 1855 KinGstey Glaucus 154 A prawn or two, 
and a few minute star-fish will make your aquarium com- 
plete. 1869 Exe. Meck. 14 May 179/3, I have had aqua- 
riums made of other materials. 1880 DisraeLi Lndyo. xx. 
86 There were no Alhambras then .. no casinos, no music- 
halls, no aquaria, no Promenade concerts. 

Aquarius (akwéerifs). str. Also 5-7 
Aquary. [L.=water-carrier, subst. use of agzi- 
rius adj.: see above.) One of the zodiacal con- 
stellations, giving its name to the eleventh sign of 
the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 21st of Jan. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. x. (1495) 314 The sygne 
Aquarius is the butlere of goddes and yeuyth them a water 

otte. crg00 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 102 When in Aquarye 

hebus schad hys lyght. 1686 Goap Celest. Bod. 1.1. 141 
In Aquary you see the g brings Rain. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii, 287 The Water-can of Aquarius. 


A-quarter (akw§-3ta), aded. phir. Naut. [A | 


AQUAVALENT. 


prep. + QUARTER sb.] 
abaft the beam. 

1849 Bluckw, Mag. LXV. 333, I felt the ship bring her 
wind a-quarter. 

Aquatic (ikwa'tik), a. and sé, Also 5 aqua- 

q 5 
tyque, 7 -ique. [a. F. aguatigue, ad. L. aquaticus 
watery, living in water, f.agza water: sce -ATIC.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Of or pertaining to water as a substance ; 
watery, rainy. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Excydos xxiv. 91 The grete poundes and 
ryuers, alle thynges aquatyque. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bod. iu. 
vi. 289 We are troubled with Aquatique Signs. 

2. Of or pertaining to water as a habitat or 
resort ; esp. & of plants and animals: Living or 
growing in or near watcr. 

1642 Howe te For. Trav. (Arb.) 67 Jonas... was shut up in 
the body of that great (aquatique) beast. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 200 The smaller seeds of terrestrial and aqua- 
tic plants. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Seai. 10 Aquatic 
birds on the opposite margin. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
vi. (1880) 204 Many spiders .. lead an aquatic existence. 

b. Pertaining to pastime in or upon the water. 

1866 Reader 17 Mar. 277/3 The aspirant after aquatic 
fame. fod. Aquatic sports. 

B. sé. 

1. An aquatic plant or animal (a7ch.); a person 
given to aquatic pastimes. 

1¢ 1600 in Scott Antig. xxx. Motto, He tilted with a sword- 
fish—Marry, Sir, Th’ aquatic had the best. 1669 Wor1ipce 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 272 Osiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks. 
1815 Lo. Campsete Let. in Life 1. 313 Continue a deter- 
mined aquatic [¢.¢. bather]. 1859 F. Pacet Curate Cumberw, 
70, A cartload of aquatics for her own pond. 1866 Aeader 
17 Mar. 277/2 With the applause of the thousands .. ringing 
in his ears, the exultant aquatic, etc. 

2. A water-drinker. rare—'. 

@1790 FRANKLIN A utobiog,, That the ‘ American aquatic,’ as 
they used tocall me, was stronger than those whodrank porter. 
3. ~/. Pastimes conducted in or upon the water. 

1865 Daily Tel, 12 July 9/4 Aquatics—Amateur Champion. 
ship of the Thames. 1866 Cham. Jrni. 31 Jan. 10/1 Come 
..and take an oar. Papa has gone wild on aquatics. 

+ Aqua'tical, a. Obs. [fas prec.+-aLl.] Of 
aquatic nature ; having to do with water. 

1603 HoLtann Plutarch 692 (R.) Animals .. terrestrial, 
aquaticall, volatile, and celestial. 1603 Sir C. HEYDON Jad. 
Astrol. v. 146 Aquaticall Instruments, houre-glasses, dyals. 
1695 ConcreveE Love for Love u. v, Fiery Trigons and Aqua- 
tical Trigons. 

Aqua‘tically, adv. rare. ([f. prec.+-Ly?.] 
In an aquatic manner ; in the direction of aquatics. 

1882 Daily Nets 12 June 3/2 Those of their party who 
were aquatically disposed. 

Aquatile (kwatil, -ail), 2. and 5d. arch. [ad. 
L. aguatilis aquatic, f. agua water: see -ATILE.] 

A. adj, Living in water ;= Aquatic a. 2. 

162z Sin R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 119 Part ter- 
restryall and part aquatile as the mare-maid. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cycl, s.v, A guatic, The antient Romans had also 
their aquatic or aquatile gods. 1865 F. Locker Select. 145 
His deity was aquatile, A rough and tough old Crocodile. 

B. sé. An aquatic animal or plant; = Aquaticsé.1. 

1638 Wirkins Disc. New World 1. (1684) 174 Observations 
concerning the Nature of Aquatils. 1706 PAid, Trans. XXV. 
2314 Fishes and other Aquatiles. 1731 BatLey, Aguatiles, 
such plants as grow in water 

Aquatint (x kwi,ti:nt), aqua-tinta (2kwa)- 
tinta), sb. (a. F.agua-tinte, and It. acgua tinta:— 
L. agua tiucta dyed water (tingére to dye).] A 
method of etching on copper, by the use of a 
resinous solution and nitric acid, which produces 
effects resembling those of Indian-ink or water- 
colour drawing ; also, the design so produced. 

1782 W. Gitpin Observ. 1/ye (1800) Introd. 8 The process 
of working in aquatint. 1862 THorNseury 7urner 1. 88 To 
publish a fine series of aquatints. 

b. attrib. quasi-adj. 

1782 W. Gitpin Odserv. Wye (1792) Introd. 8 The aqua- 
tinta mode of multiplying drawings. 1879 Spon Workshop 
Rec. 162 Aqua-tinta engraving ..1s recognised by its simi- 
larity to Indian ink or sepia drawing. ; . 

A‘quatint, v. [f. prec.} To etch in aquatint. 

1819 Rees Cycd. Il. s.v. Aguatint, This method of aqua- 
tinting. 1882 Athenzum g Sept. 343/1 C. Turner mezzo- 
tinted many ‘ Libers,’ but he aquatinted none. 

Aquatintan (ekwajtintan), a. rarve—. [f. 
prec. sb.+-ANn.] In aquatint. 

1855 W. Boyp Oakw. Old 1, Aquatintan Etchings. 

Aquatinter (zkwa,tintas). [f prec. vb. + -ER!.] 
One who etches in aquatint. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 203 Modern aquatinters. , 

+ Aquation. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. aguation-em 
watering, rain, n. of action f. agud-ré to bring 
water.] Watering ; getting of water. — 

1623 CockEeraM, Aguation, abundance of raine. 1695 E. 
Gipson Camden's Brit, in Symonds Kec. Rocks vi. 198 Com- 
modiously situated for aquation by reason of the nearness 
of the river Teme. oa 

Aquavalent (4kwe'valént). Chem. [if 0. 
aqua water +valzt-em pr. pple. of valére to be 
strong, to equal ; cf. eguivalent.] The molecular 
proportion between an anhydrous salt and the water 
of its cryohydrate, é.¢. the number of molecules of 
water with which one molcculc of the salt unites. 

31881 in Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1005. 


On the quarter, 2. 45° 


AQUA-VITJ5. 


| Aqua-vitz (Zikwa;,voi't7). Also 5-7 aqua- 
vite, 7-8 aqua-vita. [L.;=water of life: cf. F. 
eau de vie, Ir. utsge bheatha, ‘usguebaugh.”] 

1. A term of the alchemists applied to ardent 
spirits or unrectified alcohol ; sometimes applied, in 
commerce, to ardent spirits of the first distillation. 

1471 Riptey Com, Adch. in Ashm. 1652, 115 With Aquavite 
ofttimes, both wash and drie. 1586 Bricut JZedanch. xxii. 
126 From the lyes of wine is distilled a strong and burning 
aqua vite. 1674 Petty Disc. bef R. Soc. 95 A Lamplike 
Vessel of common Aquavite. 1762 H. WaAcrote Vertze’s 
Anecd, Paint, (1786) 11. 207 He cleansed them with aqua- 
vitae alone. 

2. Hence, pop. Any form in which ardent spirits 
have been drunk, as brandy, whisky, etc. 

1547 BoorpE Dietary x. 258 To speake of .. aqua vite or 
of Ipocras. 1552 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 74 Awoman.. that 
made aqwavyte; 1678 Butter Ad. ut. 111. 298 Restor’d the 
fainting High and Mighty With Brandy-Wine and Aqua- 
vitae. 1785 Burns Earnest Cry iii, That curst restriction 
On Aquavitz. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy xviii, A tass of brandy 
or aqua vita. — : 

3. jig.; or in the literal L. meaning. 
¢x600 J. Davies in Farr’s S. P. 1. 254 Couer this Aqua 
vitae with your wings From touch of infidels and Jewes. 

4. Comb. and Attrib. 

1601 Sherley’s Trav. Persia (1863) 46 A crue of aqua-vite- 
bellyed fellowes. 1634 Howrit Leét. (1650) I]. 76 Sacks 
and canaries .. us’d to be drunk in aquavita measures. 1749 
H. Watroce Corr, (1837) I. 143 Was glad to hear the aqua 
vita man crying a dram, 

Aquaynt, obs. f. AcquarnT, 
+Aquea‘th, v. Ods. 1-3. For forms see 
QueaTH. [OE. acwedan, f. A- pref. 1 + cwedan to 
say: see QUEATH, and cf. BEQqUEATH.] To speak 
out; to resound, re-echo. 

a 1000 Czdion’s Gen. (Gr.) 639 Word acwzp wuldres aldor. 
1205 Lay. 27717 Per wes wunderlic grure ‘ pa welcnen aqueden. 

Aqueduct (x kwidzkt). Also 6-8 aque-, 
aquaduct. fad. L. aguaductus, ague ductus, 
ductus agux, conveyance of water, f. duc-cre to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. agzéduc.] 

1. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water from place to place; a conduit; esp. an 
elevated structure of masonry used for this purpose. 

1538 Letanpb /f:z. 1V. 77 At the place of the midle meeting 
of these Streets, is an Aqueduct. 1621 Burton Anat, Aled, 
u. li. 1. i, That Segouian Aqueduct in Spaine..vpon three 
rowes of pillars, one aboue another, convaying sweet water 
to euery house. 1647 R. Stapytton Fuevexal 51 The charge 
of aquaducts or publike conduits. 1858 HawTHorne J”. & 
It. Fruls. 11. 219 The Claudian aqueduct . . looks like a long 
procession, striding across the Campagna. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore I’ac. 32 Preaching is the Christall 
aquaeduct that conveighs the water of Life to us. 1857 H. 
Reep &77t. Poets iti. 94 The poets were apt to fill their urns 
chiefly from the classical aqueducts of antiquity. 1875 
Grinpon Life vi, Looking at the clouds merely as aqueducts, 

2. The similar structure by which a canal is car- 
ried over a river, etc. (Also called agueduct-bridge.) 

1791 Newre Jour Eng. & Sc. 296 One of the most remark- 
able curiosities upon this magnificent canal is the aqueduct 
bridge of Cesse. 1842 Wuitrock 2%. Trades 204 ‘ Aque- 
ducts’ are frequently employed on a canal for the purpose 
of carrying it over rivers. 

3. Phys. Name given to several small canals, 
chiefly in the head of mammals. 

1709 Biair in Phil, Trazs. XXVII. 108 The boney part of 
the Aqueduct. 1718 — zb/d. X XX. 890 The Aqueduct]’s]}.. 
Use is to receive the superfluous Moisture from the Cavztas 
Tympani, 1881 Mivart Cat 66 The facial nerve .. travers- 
ing in its way a canal termed the Aqueduct of Fallopius. 

Aqueighte, aqueiste, pa. t. of AQUETCH v. Obs. 

Aqueint, pa. t. and pple. of AQuENCH v. Ods. 

t+Aqueity. vovce-wd. [f. as if from L. *agucus 
(see AQUEOUS) watery + -ITy.] The essential prin- 
ciple of water; watery quality. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. nu. v, The Aqueitie, Terreitie, and 
Sulphureitie Shall runne together againe. 

+ Aque'll, v. Oés.1-4. For forms see QUELL 7. 
[OE. acwellan, f. A- pref. 1 intensive +cwellan to 
kill, QUELL: cogn. with OHG. arguelljan, ar- 
chwellan.| To slay, destroy, put an end to. 

cgs50 Lindisf. Gosp. John vii. 25 Ahne des is Sone soecad 
to a-cuellane? c¢x117§ Lamd. //om. 207 His pine on rode 
and his dead acwellen mine sunnen. a1250 Owl & Night. 
1370 Par-mide beop men a-cwalde. @1300 Floriz & BL. 725 
Quab blauncheflur, ‘aquel bu me, And let floriz aliue be.’ 
61330 rth. & Alferd. 400 Hou Fortiger hir king aqueld. 

+ Aque‘nch, v. Oés. For forms see QUENCH 7. 
[OE. acwencan, f. A- pref. 1 intensive + cwencan to 
QueEncH. Orig. trans., but afterwards used as intr.] 

1. To qnench, extinguish, put out (fire, light, life). 

c 1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxv. 8 Ure leoht-fatu synt acwencte. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 135 Weter acwenched fur. c1230 Ancr. 
2. 124 Lutel fur was ter ber of, bet a puf acweinte. 1393 
Lanci. P. Pe. C. xxi. 394 Aquykye* bat was aqueynt borw 
synne. 1482 Warkw. Chroz, 22 It wulde seme aquenched 
oute; and sodenly it brent fervently ageyne. 

2. intr. To go out, become extinguished. 

¢1230 Aucr. R. 426 Pe Holi Gostes fur acwenched, hwon 
pe hrondes.. beod i-sundred. ¢1305 S?. Dunstan 6 in 
&. &. P. (1862) Here liz3t aqueinte oueral. 1485 Caxton 
Trevisa’s I1igden 1, xxxv. (1527) 132 The fyre of the sacre- 
fyce acquenched. y ; 

3. ‘rans. To quench, satisfy, appease (appetite). 

¢ 1300 Hox & Wolf 13 in Hazl. &. ?. P. 1 51 He thohute 
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his hounger aquenche.. mid mete. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
to Me thinketh My thurst shall never be acqueint. 

4. fig. To extinguish, put an end to. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 135 Alswa weter acwencheo fur, alswa 
elmes dede acwenched sunne. c1305 S¢. Aatherine 78 in 
£.E. P. (1862) On of oure knaues mi3te hire resouns sone 
aquenche, 1485 Caxton Treutsa’s Higden vu. xxxvii. (1527) 
306 With his mylde lyuing and holy bedes he aqueynt many 
trybulacyons of holy chyrche. 1578 Lozer’s Plight in Gor- 
gtous Gallery, Vhe colde that should acquench the heat. 

b. (with personal obj. by inverted construction.) 

¢1480 Childe of Bristowe 476 in E. P. P. (1864) 128 To 
aqueynche me of mykel care. 

Aqueo- (@:kw7,0), comb. f. AQuEoUS; as in 
aqueo-tgneous, by the action of snper-heated water. 

1727 DesacuLiers in Phil, Trans. XXXIV. 272 An Aqueo- 
mercurial Gage. 1879 Le Conte Elvmt. Geol. § 3.93 Aqueo- 
igneously fused matter. : 

Aqueous (Zi kw7jas), a. [f. asif from L. *ague- 
us (ef. terreus f. terra)+-ous. Cf. Fr. aguenx 
(:—L. agzosts), 16th c. in Littre.] 

1. Of, or of the nature of, water; watery; diluted 
with water. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 336 The phlegme or aqueous 
evaporation. 1667 BoyLein Phil, Trans. 11. 608 To freeze an 
Aqueous body. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 120 The ag- 
gregation of aqueous particles in the air, forming the drops 
of rain. 1860 Maury P&ys. Geog. Sea iv. § 228 Aqueous 
vapour is very much lighter than atmospheric air. 1871 
TynpDALt Fragw. Sc. 1. iv. 115 Aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

b. Agucous humour of the eye. 

1643 HerLe Ausw. Ferne 2 It sees every thing coloured, 
as the distemper of the aqueous humour... gives it tincture. 
1879 Haran Eyesight ii. 20 The aqueous humor is nearly 
pure water, and is contained in the space between the cornea 
and lens. 

2. Connected with, or relating to, water. 

1731 Baitey, Agueous Ducts .. whereby the aqueous hu- 
mour is supposed to be conveyed into the inside of the mem- 
branes which inclose that liquor. 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. 
Sea ii. §96 The aqueous equilibrium of the planet would 
thereby be disturbed. 

3. Geol. Of or pertaining to water as an agent ; 
produced by the action of water. 

1802 PLayrair /llustr. Hutton. The. 320 The general sys- 
tem of aqueous deposition. 1833 Lyett em. Geol. i. (1874) 
3 The ‘aqueous’ rocks, sometimes called the sedimentary. 

A‘queously, adv. rare. [f. prec.+-LY?.] In, 
or by means of, water. 

1857 Nation. Mag. 1. 14x The passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged. 

A:‘queousness. vare—°. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Wateriness. x73r in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Aquerne. Obs. [OE. dceweorna, later dcewern, 
cogn. w. OHG, and mod.G. ezchhorn, LG. éher-ken, 
MDnu. éxcoren, Du. eekhoren, eikhoren, inkhoren, 
ON. ¢horni. Of unknown origin; in OE. and 
some other langs. the first syllable is identified 
with oak.] A squirrel. 

@800 Old&t Eng. Gl. (Sw.) Epinal 911, aqueorna; Erfurt, 
aquorna; Leidex 236, acurna; Coffoz 1811, aqueorna. ¢ 1000 
fEtrric GZ, (Wr. 22/2) Scirra, aguilinus, sciurus, acwern. 
c1200 Moral Ode 363 Ne aquerne ne metheschele [z. 7. oce 
querne ne martres cheole] ne beuer ne sabeline. 

+ Aque‘tch, v. Ods. 1-4. Pa. t. aewehte, 
aqueighte. [OE. acwecc(e)-an, f. A- pref. 1+ 
cweccan : see QUETCH v. Orig. trans., but afterw. 
used as intr.] To move quickly, shake, vibrate. 

axo00 Byrhtioth (Gr.) 310 fEsc acwehte. ¢1300 A. A Lis. 
5257 Pe wode aqveiztte so hi sunge. ¢1330 A rth. & Merl. 
3260 The stirop to-bent, the hors aqueight. 

Aqueynt, obs. f. AcqUAiNT, and var. of AQUEINT. 

af Aqui'ck, v. Obs. Forms: 1-3 acwic-ian, 2-4 
aquik-ien. [OE. acwictan, f. A- pref. 1+ cwician 
to QUICKEN; cogn. with OS. agzzcén, OHG. ar- 
guicchan, mod.G. erguicken.] 

1. ¢rans. To quicken, give life to, vivify, excite. 

a1o00 Ags. Ps. cxix. 159 On dinre mild-heortnesse me 
scealt acwician. ¢x220 Urezsuz in Lamb. Hont. 189 purh 
his wunende grace pet acwiked me. 1340 Ayexd, 203 Be 
zuych blest [of voule wordes].. is ofte aquyked pet uer of 
lecherie. 1393 Lanar. PZ, Pd. C. xxi. 394 Aquyte and 
aquykye ‘bat was aqueynt borw synne. . 

2. z2fr. To revive, come to life again. 

c885 K. AELtrrep Beda v. vi. (Bosw.) Da acwicode ic. 
e117§ Land, Hom. 8: Me mei blauwen, and he [the spark] 
wule aquikien. 1220 Hadi Meid. 17 Ne acwiked neauer 
meidenhad after pat wunde. _ 3 

Aquiculture (ékwikzItitir, -tfoz). error. 
aque-. [mod. f. L. agzz- (see AQUIFORM) + cultitra 
tending.}] Culture of the natural produce of water ; 
fish-breeding as a branch of industry. 

1867 Even, Stand. 13 July 3 The fish, aquiculture, and boat 
exhibition. 1868 Pearp Water-farming i. 2 Aqueculture 
actually existed in China centuries before luxury gave it 
birth in civilised Rome. 

Aquiesce, -esse, obs, f. ACQUIESCE. 

Aquiet, var. Acquiet v. Ods. to quiet. 

1529 More Conf. Trié.u. Wks. 1186/1 To aquyet hys mynde. 

Aquiferous (akwi'féras), a. [f. L. agzez- (see 
next) +-FEROUS.] Conveying or yielding water. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 1. 43/2 The aquiferous 
canals of the ciliograda. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 108 
The Eolis has..a system of aquiferous pores. 

Aquiform (ci:kwifgim), a. error. aqueform. 
[t. L. agez-, comb. f. agua water (as in aguizentts, 
aguilegus) +-FORM.] Of watery form, liquid. 
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1835 Kirsy Had. § Just. Azim. (1852) 11. 160 All the re- 
quisite materials, whether gaseous, aqueform, or solid. 

A-quilated, A//.a. Her. [f. med.L. aguilit-us 
(f. aguzla eagle) +-ED.] (See quot.) 

1678 Hotme Armory 1. v. § 90 Others term such a cross .. 
aquilated, if {adorned} with Eagles heads. 

+ Aqui'le, v. Obs. rare. [Deriv. and meaning 
unknown. Dr. Morris suggests: To demand, ask, 
or obtain ?] 

¢1325 E. £. Addit. P. A. 960 Of be lombe I haue pe aquylde 
For a sy3t ber of bur3 gret fauor. (Cf. 1. 689.) 

+ A’quilege. Ods. [ad. med.L. aguzlzya, agui- 
Zegta.| Columbine. 

{1578 Lyte Dodoexs 166 This floure is now called in Latine 
Aguilegia, or Aquileia.) 1899 A. M. Gabelhouers Bk. 
Physic 203/1 Boyle Aquilege, and redde Nettles. 

+Aquiliferous (xkwili-féras), a. Obs.—°. [f. L. 
aguilifer ‘eagle-bearer, +-ous.] ‘That bears the 
Picture of an Eagle in his Ensign; such was the 
Roman Standard-bearer.’ Blount G/ossogr. 1656. 

Aquiline (zkwilin, -9in), a. [ad. L. agezlinus, 
f. agutla eagle: see -INE. Cf. F. aguzltn, 16th c.] 

1. Of or belonging to an eagle. 

1656 in Btount Glossogr. 1835 Kirsy //ad. & /ust. Anim. 
II. xvii 155 The aquiline tribes, soaring in the air beyond 
human ken, 2 

2. Eagle-like ; esp. of the nose or features: Curved 
like an eagle’s beak, hooked. 

1646 Sir 1. Browne Psend, Ef. 130 Whence the Epithite 
Grypus for an hooked or Aquiline nose. 1742 Younc 7s. 
Th, 1x. 967 When mortals lived Of stronger wing, of aqui- 
line ascent. 1783 Cowrer 7asé 11. 192 Terribly arch’d, and 
aquiline his nose. 1791 Burke Aff. Old Whigs Wks. VI. 
263 A penetrating aquiline eye. 1855 TENNYSON JZand1. 11. 
1o The least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose. 

+Aquilon. Oés. [a. OF. aguifon (13th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. aguzlon-em (aguilo).] The north or 
north-north-east wind. 

c1325 £. £. Addit. P. C. 133 Eurus and aquiloun.. Blowes 
bobe at my bode. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boceth, 1. vi. 25 pe fel- 
nesse of pe wynde pat hy3t aquilon. 1549 Comp. Scot. vi. 62 
The thrid collateral vynd is callit aquilon.. The vulgaris 
callis it northest. 1606 SHaxs. 7” § Cr. 1¥. v. 9 Blow .. 
till thy sphered Bias cheeke Out-swell the collicke of puft 
Aquilon. {In mod. Dicts.] 

Aquite, aquyte, obs. forms of AcquiT v. 

A-quiver (akwi'va:), advb. phr. [A prepi+ 
Quiver.] In a quiver, trembling. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 428/2 All aquiver with the fun. 

Aquose (akwou's), a. rare. [ad. L. agudsus: 
see -oSE.] Watery, abounding in water. 

1727-51 CuHamBers Cycl., Aguose Ducts .. whereby the 
aqueous humour of the eye is supposed to be conveyed into 
the inside of the membranes which inclos¢ that liquor. 1813 
W. Tayvtor Eng. Syston. (1856) 284 The land has been so well 
drained that, though aquose, it is no longer wet. 

Aquosity (akwe'siti). [ad. med.L. agzdsztat- 
ent, n. of quality f. agudsus : see prec. and -ITY.] 

1. Moist or watery quality, wateriness. 

1528 Paynett Salerne Keg. Pijb, Of moche aquosite and 
humidite. 1650 tr. Bacon’s Hist. Life §& Death 38 Yo weare 
next the Body, Garments that have in them, some Vnctu- 
osity, or Oleosity, not Aquosity, 1868 Huxtry Phys. Basis 
Life 140 What better philosophical status has ‘vitality’ 
than aquosity ? 

+2. concr. Moisture, humour. Odés. 

1528 PayNeLL Salerne Reg. Qiij, Ventoskes and aquosites 
engendred of peres. 160 Hottanp Péizy II. 51 [Purslane 
is] .. good for the aquosities gathered within the body. 1720 
W. Gisson Disfevs. § 16 (1734) 301 Boil to the consumption 
of the aquosity, that is, till the watry parts are evaporated. 

Aquoy, variant of Acoy adv. 

©1600 Songs Lond. Prent. (1841) 44 And looking all aquoy, 
Quoth she, What shall I have to do With any prentice boy? 

Aqw-: see Acqu-. Aqwere, obs. f. ACQUIRE. 

Ay (41). Name of the letter R. 

c1460 Pol. Poem in Archzol. XXIX. 331 There was an N 
and thre arres to-gydre. c1470 Pol. Rel. & L. Poents 2 
lij ares for iij Richardes. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu ora T. 
(1816) I. 252 The letter 7, in this word, was made differently 
from all the avs in the rest of the inscription. 

Ay, obs. f. ARE (see BE v.), and Ear v. to plough. 

Ayr, var. AIR adv. early; var. HER prov. her, 
their; obs. form of Arr, Err, Or, Oar, ORE. 

+ Ar-, fref1 The original WGer. form of the 
prefix, which in OE. was reduced as a proclitic to 
a- (exc. in av-efnan); OHG. ar-, er-, ir-, mod.G. 
er-. See A- pref. 1 and JE- pref. Cf. ARISE. 

Ar-, /rcf.", assimilated form of L. ad- used be- 
fore r-, as in adrogantia, arrogantia, arrogance. 
Reduced in OF. to a-, which in 14th c. was often 
re-spelt av- after L., and so usually in Eng. from 
15th c.; hence most words from OF. in a7- are 
now written avr-, e. g. arrange, array, arrive. In 
16th c. this spelling was erroneously extended to 
words with a- from other sources: as a(r)ratse, 
a.r)reach, a(r)rear. See AD- 2. 

ear!, suff. 1. of adys. repr. L. -dr-em (-ar-2s, -dr-e, 
stem -drz) ‘of the kind of, belonging to,” cogn. w. 
-alem, and used where / preceded, as in @/ar-, stel- 
lir-, liindr-, regulars, similar-, linedr- or lineal-; 
hence always with diminutives in -z¢/-, -e//-, as globu- 
lar-, orbicular-, See-at The regular OF. descen- 
dant of -dcm was -er, later -ter, as singularem, 
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popularem, sanglier, peuplier; so familicr, réeu- 
fier; but later words ot litcrary formation took -ave 
as angulaire, militaire. In Eng. those adopted 
from OF. had orig. -er, but were afterwards as- 
similated to L, with -av, c.g. L. scholir-em, OF. es- 
colter, AF r. escoler, ME. scoler, now scholar. Many 
words with this suffix have been adapted from L. 
or F., or formed on L., in modern times; but some 
of these, through mod.F. use of -a7re for both -drts 
and -driis, take -ARY; € g. military. : 
2. of sbs. In L. the neuter of adjs. in -dris, gave sbs. 
in -dre, -ar, meaning ‘thing pertaining to,’ some of 


which have come into Eng., through F., as aller, , 


coler, piler, now allar, collar, pillar, or directly from 
L., as exemplar \cogn. w. sampler through OF.). 
ear 2, suff, occas. repr. of L. -drius, -adrium 
(ordinarily repr. by -En, -Ary). Generally, a re- 
fashioning of an earlier -er from OF. -rer, after the 
prec, as dursar, ME. burser, F. boursier, med.L. 
bursarius ; medlar, ME. medler, OF. meslier, L. 
*mespilarius ; mortar, ME. morter, OF. mortter, 
L. mortarium; or after the mod.F. in -aére, as 
vicar, ME, also viker and vicary, F. vicaire, L. 
wicarius. To the F. forms in -a/ve are due the Sc. 
nolar, ordinar, testamentar, etc. See -Ary2. 

-ar 3, suf, casual variant of -ER, -or, suffix of 
agent, and -ER sufhx of comparative. Very common 
in north. dial., as syngar singer, forebcar prede- 
cessor, Soufar sutor; hear higher. And in modern 
Eng. in beggar, liar, pedlar, Probably imitating 
the refashioned scholar, vicar, pillar for earlier 
scoler, viker, piler: see -AR1, and -aR2, above. 

Arab (rab), sb.and a. [a. F. Arate, ad. L. 
adj. Avab-em (nom. Arabs), a. Gr. “Apaif, ’ApaB-.] 

A. sé, 1. A native of Arabia, 

1634 T. Herpert 7rav. 324 (T.) The vulgar Arabs. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I, App. 360 Neither an Arab nor 
Byzantine ever jests in his architecture. 

2. An Arab horse (prized for pure breed and 
fleetness). 

1880 G. A. Mackay 21 Days in /ndia 114 Next morning 
sees the entire party .. mounted on Arabs. 

3. (Orig. Arad ofthe City, City Arab, street Arab.) 
A homeless little wanderer; a child of the strect. 

1848 GuTHRIE Plea for Ragged Sch., Vhe Arab of the City 
-. The City Arab. 1848 Lv. Suarress. Sf. i Pari, 6 June, 
City Arabs .. are like tribes of lawless frecbooters, bound by 
no obligations, and utterly ignorant or utterly regardless of 
social duties. 1872 Catvertey Fly-Leaves (title) The Arab, 
1883 Pad? Wall G. 27 Oct. 5 The hero and heroine began 
life as street Arabs of Glasgow. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs. 

1816 Suettey Ad/astor 129 An Arab maiden brought his 


food. 1855 Tennyson AZaud 1.xv1. 15 The delicate Arab 
arch of her feet. 


| Avaba (ara-ba): Also aroba. fa. Arab. and 
Pers. s31,| arabah, a wheeled carriage.] A wheeled 


carriage used in the East. 
_ 1845 LHackeray Cornh, to Cairo (1872) 620 Dragged about 
in little queer arobas, or painted carriages. 1882 Mrs. Pir- 
MAN J/ission Life Greece § Pal. 359 Hauling stonein creak- 
ing arabas drawn by bullocks. 

Arabesque (crabe'sk), a. and s4. Also § arab- 
esk. fa. F. arabesque Arabian; cf. It. rabesco 
(Florio 1611), and earlier ReBesK.] 

A. adj. 1. Arabian, Arabic. 

1842 Lncycl. Brit, U1. 693/1 The inglorious obscurity in 
which the Arabesque doctors have in general slumbered. 

2. esp. Arabian or Moorish in ornamental design ; 


carved or painted in arabesque (see B 2). 

[16rx Cotcr., Arabesque, Rebeske worke; a small, and 
curious flourishing.}] 1656 Biount Glossogr., Arabesque, 
Rebesk work; branched work in painting or in Tapestry. 
1779 H. Swinsurne Trav, Spain xxxi.(T.) Armorial ensigns 
-. interwoven with the arabesque foliage. 1849 FREEMAN 
Archit, 282 A sort of arabesque pattern with festoons of fruit 
and flowers. 

3. fig. Strangely mixed, fantastic. 

1848 Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 105 Surrounded by this 
arabesque work of his musing fancy. 1863 Mrs. CLarke 
Shaks, Char. xvi. 411 Launcelot is a sort of ‘arabesque’ 
character. 


B. sé. [the adj. used adso/,] 


+ 1. The vulgar Arabic language. Ods. 

1770 W, GuTHRie Geogr., Egypt(T.) The Arabick, or Arav- 
esque, as it is called, is still the current language. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. U1. 580 The vulgar language... is the 
Arabesk, or corrupt Arabian. ; ’ 

2. A species of mural or surface decoration in 
colour or low relief, composed in flowing lines of 
branches, leaves, and scroll-work fancifully inter- 


twined. Also fig. 

As used in Moorish and Arabic decorative art (from which, 
almost exclusively, it was known in the Middle Ages), re- 
presentations of living creatures were excluded; but in the 
arabesques of Raphael, founded on the ancient Graco. 
Roman work of this kind, and in those of Renascence de- 
coration, human and animal figures, both natural and gro- 
fee as well as vases, armour, and objects of art, are 
freely introduced; to this the term is now usually applied, 
the other being distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or 
Moresque. 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 66 Could. . paint upon vel- 
{um the most elegant arabesques that fancy could devise. 
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1827 Carver. A/ise. (1857) J. 14 His manner of writing is- 
a wild complicated Arabesque. 1844 Diskagti Coningshy i. 
ili. 16 A vestibule, painted in arabesque. 1868 Chambers’s 
Leucyct. 1. 344 The arabesques with which Raphael adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican, and which he is said to have 
imitated from those which he had been instrumental in dis- 
covering in the baths of ‘Vitus, are at once the most famous 
and the most beautiful which the modern world has produced. 
1880 Loner. A/y Cathedr. 5 Not Art but Nature.. carved 
this graceful arabesque of vines. , : 

3. The figure described by the leading lines of the 
composition, in a drawing or painting. 

1883 W. AxMsTRONG in Eng, /ddus. Mag, 155/1 The same 
qualities, but with more freedom and a finer arabesque. 

Arabesqued (aribe'skt), pf/. a. [f. prec. sb. 
+-ED2,.] Ornamented in arabesque. 

1858 Hawtnorne fy, & /t. Jruds. 1. 264 A small room.. 
arabesqued in rich designs by Raphael. 1877 J. HawTHORNE 
Garth 1x. Ixviii, he skylight was arabesqued with frost. 

Arabe‘squely, adv. rare. [f. ARABESQUE @. 
+-Ly2.] In the style of the Arabs, or of arab- 
esques. 

1845 Htrsr Poems 66 The Arabesquely-shapen barks of 
Carthaginian lands, 

Ara‘bia. ‘The country so named ; fg. Spices. 

71x Pork Rape Lock 1. 134 All Arabia breathes from 
yonder box. : 

Arabian (arébian), a. and sé. [f. prec. + -ay.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Arabia. Arabian bird: 
the phoenix, fg. a unique specimen. Aradian nights: 
fabulous stories. 

1606 SHaxs. Ant. § CZ. mm. ii. 12 Oh Anthony, oh thou 
Arabian Bird! 177: Sueripan Avistenectus xu. vii, Her 
kisses, like Arabian gales, The scent of musky flowers im- 
part. 1808 Syp. Smit Plymley's Lett, Wks. 1859 11. 180/2 
‘Tocram him with Arabian-night stories about the Catholics. 

B. 56. A native of Arabia; also, one of a sect 
that arose in Arabia in the 3rd century, holding 
that the soul died with the body, and rose again 
with it at the resurrection. 

€1391 [see ArApic]. 1526 Tispate Acts ii. 11 Grekes and 
Arabians, 1670G. H. Hist. Cardinads1,1.52(The] Arabians... 
were in a short time suppress’d by the industry of St. Origen. 

Arabic (2ribik), 2. Forms: 4 Arabik, 5 -yke, 
-yque, 6-8 -ick(e, 7 -ique, 8 -eck(e, 8~ Arabic. 
{a. OF. Araéic (13th c. in Litt.), ad. L. Aradicus.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Arabia or its language. 
Arabic numerals: the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

c1650 Wortmncton “fist. Harti vii.(T.) His Arabick 
translation of Grotius. 1727-51 CHAmbErs Cyc/., The A rae 
éie characters stard contradistinguished to the Roman, 
1858 Loner. J/. Standish 3.9 Its mystical Arabic sentence. 

. esp. in Gum arabic, which is exuded by certain 
species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, obtained from it. 

[a x§00in Re/. Ant. 1. 163 Put thereto iij ounces of gumme 
of Arabyke. 1590 Greene A/ourn. Gari. (1616)9 The Ara- 
bick-tree, that yeelds no gumme but in the darke night.] 
1616 SurFL. & Markku. Country. Farm 19 a, Adding thereto 
.- Gum-arabecke, and Tragacanth. 1866 7reas. Bot. 5/1 
Gum arabic is an exudation from various species of acacia. 

3. absol, The language of the Arabs. 

¢139x CuHaucer Astro/, 2 To arabiens in arabik. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 206 A cyte called Salancadys, in arabyque. 
1611 Bite /’ref. 5 John Bishop of Siuil [is reported} to haue 
turned them [the Scriptures] into Arabicke. 1871 Earte 
Philol, Eng. Tong. § 353 Those English (or rather European) 
nouns. . derived from Arabic, as adchemy, alcohol, alcor'e, etc. 

+ Ara‘bical, a. Ods. [f. prec. + -aLl.]= prec. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 46 This Prince was almost the 
Arabicall Phenix. 1612-20 SHELTon Quiz. II. nn. 1. (T.) 
Written in Arabical characters. , 

+Ara‘bically, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + LY*.] 
According to Arabic usage ; in Arabic. 

1634 T. Hersert 7rav, 139 Bagdat..signifies arabically 
a garden, 

+ Ara‘bican, 2. Oés. rare. [f. ARABIC +-AN; 
cf, OF. arabican(¢ (Godefroy).] = ARABIC 

1607 Torse.. Four. Beasts 569 The Arabican Writers. 

Arabicism (are'bisiz'm). rare. [f. ARABIC+ 
-18M ; cf. anglictsm.] An Arabic idiom or pecu- 
liarity of language. 

1827 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XX XV. 188 Hebraisms, and Ara- 
bicisms, which might send the best scholar to his Lexicons. 

Arabicize (arabisaiz), v. [t.as prec. +-1ZE ; 
cf. anglicize.] To make like Arabic; to conform 
to Arabic usage. Hence Arabicized ///. a. 

1872 Beames Aryan Lang. /ndia 1.96 Superseded by Hindi 
in its Arabicised form of Urdu. 

Arabin (zrabin). Chem. [f. ARAB-1¢ + -IN.] 
The pure soluble principle in gum arabic and 
similar substances. Arabino’se, the sugar derived 
fromarabin. lIlence Arabinic, Arabino'sic a. 

1840 Pereira A/at, Aled. 11, 1150 Soluble Gum or Arabin. 
1854 Batrour Sot. 29 Arabine, soluble in cold water, con- 
stituting the chief ingredient of gum-arabic. ; 

| Arabis (erabis). So’. [med.L, dradis, so 
named prob. from growing on sandy or stony 
places.] A genus of crucifcrous plants, species of 
which are grown on rock-work, and as border- 
flowers in early spring. ». 

[1578 Lyte Dodocns 629 This herbe [candy Thlaspi] is 
called..in Latine Aradis and Draba.) 1706 Puituirs, 
Arabis, 2 sort of Water-cress call’d candy Thlaspy. 1794 
Martys Rousseau’s fot, xxiii. 324 Arabis has four glands, 
within the leaflets of the calyx. ‘ 

Acrabism. ?0/s. [mod.f. Anan+-ism; cf. F. 
arabisme.| = ARABICISM. 


ARACHNID. 


1614 SeLpen Titles Llon. 98 lee stiles himself Amur.. 
In Arabisme pal. 175t Cnamuers Cycé. s.v., So zealous a 


partizan of Arabisms. [In mod. Dicts.] a 
Arabist (a rabist). [f. as prec. +-1sT; ef. F. 

arabiste.) A professed student of the language, or 

follower of the medical system, of the Arabs. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Severinus gives all the 
surgeons in the thirteenth century the title Arabists. 1847 
Craic, Aradist, one skilled in Arabian literature. 

Arable (x rab'l), a. igs (perh, through F, 
arable, 16th c. in Littre) L. arabilis, f. ara-re to 
plough. Preceded in nse by a word erab/e (also in 
16th c. errable, earable, acrable), referred to the 
coyn, Eng, vb. ere, Ear, of which aradé/e was perh. 
at first intended as a correction after L. In17the. 
the two existed side by side (Coke uses both), but 
in the 18th carable became obs. exc. in dialects. ] 
Capable of being ploughed, fit for tillage ; opposed 
to pasture- or wood-land. 

1577 Tusser Yan. //usb, \ii, Land arable. 1628 Coxr Ox 
Litt, 53 b, If the tenant conuert arable land into wood. [/éza. 
85 b, Errable land.} 1725 Pore Oc/yss. xx. 356 Unnumber'd 
acres arable and green. 1866 RoGrErs Agric. & Prices 1. it. 
15 Ilalf the arable estate, as a rule, lay in fallow. 

b. aésol. quasi-s6. Arable land. 

1576 Lamparpe Peramd, Kent (1826) 3 Consisting indiffe- 
rently of arable, pasture, meadow, and woodland. 1697 
Drypen Virg, Georg. u. 321 ‘Vis good for Arable, a Gle 
that asks Tough Teams of Oxen. 1883 Ilarpy in Lon 
Mag. July 258 A group of these honest fellows in the arable. 

Araby (rabi),a.and 56. [a.OF.aradi, arrabi, 
Arabian, an Arab, Arab horse.] 

A. adj. Arabian, Arabic. arch. and foe?, 

1g02 ARNotD Chron. 158 Arabye language. 1547 Boorpe 
Brev, Health Pref., Many obscure termes. . some and fewe 
beynge Araby wordes. 

2 SO. 

+1. A native of Arabia; an Arab. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xu. xxii. (1495) 455 The 
Arabees dwelle there. 1525 Lv. Berners /‘roiss. 11. ccxxxiii. 
725 Great puyssaunce of men of warre, of turkes, arabyes, 
tartaryes. 1587 D. Fenner Def. M/inisters F iiij, Why you 
call vs .. scofting Hammonites, conspiring Arabies. 

+2. An Arab horse. Ods. 

¢117§ Lamb. Hom, 5 He mihte mdan .. on riche stede and 
palefrai and mule and arabis3. ¢1440 Morte Arth. 2283 
Elfaydes, and Arrabys, and olifauntez noble. 4 

3. (a. F. Avabie.] The country of Arabia. 

1297 R. Giovuc. 397 He an kni3tes heued of Arabye of smot. 
1622 Mass, & Dexk. Virg. Mart. w. iii, The Power I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby. 1792 D. Lioyp Vay. Life w. 
97 Spicy gales from fragrant Araby. : 

+ Ara‘ce, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 arace, 5 aras(e, 
0 Sc. arraise. [a.AF. arace-r, OF .aracter, Norman 
dial. f. arachier: see ARACHE. Arace was much 
the commoner in ME.]_ To pull up by the roots ; 
to tear up or away, pull or snatch away; to tear. 

€1315 SHoreHam 95 That he hyt wolde arace. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucerk Clerkes T. 1047 Whan sche gan hem tembrace .. 
The children from her arm they gonne arace [v.”. race, rane]. 
1413 Lyva. Pylgr. Sowdle un. iv. (1483) 52 These hokes to rent- 
en and aracid two caitifs. crqzg WyNToun Croa. vib xxxv. 
127 And wyth gret strynth owt can aras De ‘Trownsown, 
pat pare stekand was. a 1440 A/orte Arth. 4099 3ifany renke 
theme arase, reschowe theme sone. 1530 Parscr. 435/2, | 
arace, I pull a thyng by violence from one, Ye arrache. 

Arace, var. ARASE v. Obs. to raze, erase. 

Ayraceous (aré'fas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. Ara- 
cee, f. arumt, a. Gr. apov the cuckoo-pint: see 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the N.O. Aracea, of which 
one species, the Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin (Arztn 
maciutlatum), is native to Britain. 

Arach: see Oracu. 

+ Ara‘che, v. Ovs. Forms: 4-6 arache, ar- 
rache, 6 arasshe. [combines (as does mod.F. 
arracher) two OF. vbs. (1) arachier :—L. *abra- 
dica-re; (2) trachier, esrachier :—L. exradicé-re ; 
{. ab away, ex out + radic-em root.] = ARACE v. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 156 Hye weren .. ou3t of hare lo3 arached 
For hare senne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M viijb, 1 
tooke and arrached oute of his bely his herte. 1490 — 
#neydos iv.24 To arache or plucke up a gretter tree. ¢ 1530 
Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 214 She.. arasshed 
clene of his helme. 


|| Avvachis. Zot. [mod.L., ad. Gr. dpaxos, dpa- 
Kos, OF apaxis, some leguminous weed.] A genus 
of leguminous plants, one of which is cultivated in 
warm countriés, and known as the Ground Nut. 
Hence Arachidie as in Arachidic acid (Cy Ha O;), 
obtained from the oil of the Ground Nut. 
Arachnean (xrtkniin), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dpaxvai-os, f. dpayvn a spider or its web+-ay.] 
Reseinbling a spider’s web, gossamer. 

1854 Banuam Hadicut. 539 Hebes in arachnean robes. 

Arachnid (ire-knid). Zoo/. [mod. f. Gr. dpayvy 
spider+-1D; cf. F. avachnide.] A member of the 
Arachnida, || Arachnida, 56. f/. [mod.L.], a 
class of the 1rzhrofoda, comprising spiders, scor- 
pions, and mites; closely allied to Insects and 
Crustacea, but distinguished by the possession of 
eight legs, the absence of wings and antennx, and 
by breathing by means of tracheal tubes or pulmo- 
nary sacs. Ara‘chnidan, a. of or belonging to 


ARACHNOID. 


the Arachnida; sb. an arachnid. Arachnidean, 
-ian, a, and sb.=prec. Arachni‘dial, a. [f. next] 
of or pertaining to the Avachnidium, || Arach- 
nidium (xr&kni‘diim) [mod.L.], the apparatus 
by which the spider produces its web. Ara‘ch- 
nidous, a. of the nature of the Arachnida. 

1869 Hux ey Classifi Anim. 77 A Crustacean, an *Arach- 
nid, a Myriapod, or an Insect. 188z Geixie in Nature 
No. 627. 3 There can be little doubt that it [scorpion] is 
the most ancient type of *Arachnid. 1834 Penny Cycd. 
II. 232/1 The greater number of the *arachnida are carni- 
vorous. 1881 Mivart Cat 511 The *arachnidan external 
parasite is a sort of itch insect. 1828 Kirsy & SPENcE 
Extomoé, 111. xxviii. 51 No genuine insect or *Arachnidan 
has yet been found to inhabit the ocean. 1865 in Jorn, 
Star 7 Nov., All the rails in front of my residence had 
their busy group of *arachnidean workers. 1854 BuSHNAN 
in Orr's Circ, Sc. Org. Nat. 1.77 The Pulmonary *Arach- 
nidians, of which the true spiders and the scorpion are ex- 
amples. 1877 Huxtey Axat. Juv. An. vii. 381 The six 
proininent *arachnidial mammille. /ézd. vii. 380 One of 
the most characteristic organs .. is the *arachnidium, or ap- 
paratus by which the fine silky threads which constitute the 
web are produced. 1875 Excyc. Brit, (ed. 9) 11. 273 The 
higher, at least, of the *arachnidous orders. 

achnoid (are*knoid), a. andsé. [ad. mod.L. 
arachnoides, a, Gr. dpaxvo-adys cobweb-like: see 
-OID.] A. adj. 

1. Bot, Covered with or formed of long, delicate, 
cobweb-like hairs or fibres. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryftog. Bot. § 401 An arachnoid or woven 
veil attached to the edge, and sometimes entirely covering 
the gills. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi g1 Arachnoid threads. 

2. Phys. Of or pertaining to the arachnoid. (See B.) 
_ 1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys, 11. 278/1 The chamber 
is lined by the arachnoid membrane. 1872 Huxtey Phys. 
xi, 249 It secretes .. the arachnoid fluid. 

3. Ent. Resembling the Arachnida. 

1852 Dana Crust.1.14 The Arachnoid type, as in Nymphon, 

B. sd. The delicate serous membrane or mem- 
branous sac lining the dura mater, and enveloping 
the brain and spinal cord. 

{1751 Cuampers Cycél., Arachnoides ..a fine, thin, trans- 
parent membrane .. supposed to invest the whole substance 
of the brain, medulla oblongata, and spinal marrow.] 1839- 
47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 638/1 The arachnoid covers 
the superior surface of the cerebellum. 

Arachnoidal (zr&knoi-dal), a. [f. prec. + -aul.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, the arachnoid. 
Arachnoideal, -ean, -eous, 2. unnecessary vari- 
ants of ARACHNOID, -AL. 

1855 RAmsSBoTHAM Oéstet. Med. 64 An extremely delicate 
arachnoidal membrane. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 
235 Arachnoidal effusion... speedily proves fatal. 1842 EF. 
Witson Anat. Vade M.373 The arachnoid is attached to 
the pia mater of the brain by a loose cellular tissue, the sub- 


arachnoidean. 1851 Crass, Arachnoideous in Bot. 1877 
Burnett Ear 89 The arachnoideal sac of the brain. 
Arachnological (areknolg-dzikal), a. Of, 


or pertaining to, arachnology. Aracknologist 
(xrekng'lodzist), a student of, or proficient in, arach- 
nology. Arachnology (-glédzi) [f. Gr. dpaxvy 
spider + -(0)LoGY.], the department of Zoology re- 
lating to spiders or the Arachnida generally. 

1861 BLackwaLu Sfders I. Pref. 5 Arachnological science. 
1816 Kirsy & Spence Extommodé, (1843) 11. 277 The English 
Arachnologists—may I coin this term? 1880 Nature XX1. 
273 Mr. Pickard-Cambridge’s reputation as an arachnolo- 
gist. 1861 BLackwaLL Spiders I. Introd. 5 Dr, Lister, and 
the earlier systematic writers on arachnology. 

Arack(e, obs. variant of ARRACK, ; 

Arad (ée1rad). Bot. [f Ar-um+-ap.] An ara- 
ceous plant, as the Wake Robin. 


1853 LinpLey Veg, A.127 The hooded spathe of the order 
of Arads. 


Arzeometer, areo- (é°r7)g'm/ta1). [mod. f. Gr. 
dpaiés thin + pérpoy measure: see -METER. App. 
through F. avéométre: whence the prevalent spelling, 
as iffrom Area, or AREo-, of Mars.] An instrument, 
consisting of a graduated glass tube terminating in 
a loaded bulb, for measuring the specific gravity of 
fluids; a hydrometer. Hence: Arszometric (Ar7‘0,- 
me‘trik), @. [see -1c], of or pertaining to arzeometry. 
Areome'tricald.=prec. Arezometry (€er/)p'mét- 
ri), [Gr. -perpia measurement], the art or science 
of estimating the specific gravity of fluids by means 
of an arzeometer. 

1706 Puitirs, Areometer, 1730 Desacuuiers in Phil. 
Trans. XXXV1. 277 The Hydrometer, by some called Areo- 
meter, 1731 Batty, Arwometer. 1751 CHAMRERS Cycd., 
The Arzometer or waterpoise is usually made of glass. 1876 
Ure Dict. Arts 1, 207 The areometer of Baumé is used in 
France, 1871 B, Stewart //eat § 54 The areometric method, 
or that of weighing a solid in the liquid, 1847 Craic, Areo- 
metrical, 1778 Phil. Trans. UXVIII. 419 An Essay on 
Pyrometry and Areometry. 1819 Rees’ Cycl. Il. s.v. Ave- 
mometer, Invented by Wolfius in 1708, and first published in 
his ‘ Areometry.’ : 

Arzostyle (arfostail), z. and sb. Arch. Also 
6-9 areo-. [ad. L. avrostylos, a. Gr. dpadatvaos, 
f, dpards rare, few + orvAos pillar; cf. F. aréostyle.] 

A. adj. Of columned buildings: Having the 
distance between the columns equal to four or 
more diameters of the column. B. sé. A building, 
or style of building, in which the columns are so 
arranged, 


4.24 


[1563 SHuTE Archit, Eiiijb, This first being Areostylos . . 
the distaunce bet wene the 2 pillors to be 4, 5, or 6 Diameters.] 
1706 Puitiies, Areostyle. 1876 Gwitt Archit., Arzvostyle, 
one of the five proportions used by the ancients for regu- 
lating the intercolumniation . win porticoes and colonnades. 

Areosystyle (arZosistail), a. and sé. Arch. 
[a. F. avéosystyle (Perrault 1673), f. Gr. dpasds 
rare, few + ovorvaAos (Vitruvius) with columns close 
together: see SYSTYLE.] (See quot. and cf. prec.) 

1834 Penny Cycd. 11. 233 Arvosystyle .. analternately very 
wide and very narrow intercolumniation, or, what is fami- 
liarly called coupled columns. 1876 GwiLt Archit. Gloss., 
Areosystyle..in the principal facade of the Louvre .. in 
the west front of St. Paul's. 

+ Areo'tic, a. and sé. A/ed. Obs. [ad. late L. 
arexéticus, a. Gr. dpawrixds, f{. dpad-ev to make 
thin: see -1c.]_ A. aaj. Tending to make thin or 
reduce the fluids or humours of the body. 3B. sé. 
[sc. medicine. } 

1634 T. Jounson Pavey’s Chirurg. xxvi. xi. (1678) 636 The 
Arzotick [Medicins], which we may call weak Resolvers. 
1815 Lxcycl. Brit. (ed. 5) 1]. 531 Arzotics..rarefy the 
humours, and render them easy to be carried off by the pores. 

Araft, ara3t, araht, pa. t. of AREACH v. Ods. 

Arage, obs. f. ORACH: see also AVERAGE 50, 

+ Ara‘ge, v. Obs. [a. OF. arage-r, aragier, f. 
ato+vrage.] Toenrage. Hence Araged fa. pple. 
enraged, furious, mad. 

1470-85 MaLory Arthur (1816) I. 367 He was nyghe hand 
araged oute of his wyt. 1480 Caxton Ovia’s Met. x. vii, Am 
l arraged and mad? 71568 G. Ferrers /Vinn. Cadais in Arb. 
Garner lV, 180 Not induring this sight any longer, as a man 
arraged, he ran among his men. , , 

Aragonite, arr- (xrigénait). JA/iz. [named 
by Hay, 1800, from Aragon or Arragon, a province 
of Spain, where first found+-1TE.] A carbonate 
of lime, crystallizing in orthorhombic prisms and 
many derived forms, whence several varieties are 
distinguished. 

1803 Bournon Carbonate of Lime in Phil. Trans. XCIII, 
332 Their specific gravity is nearly the same. The Abbé 
Haiiy states that of the Arragonite at 2946. 1837 DANA 
Min., Aragonite. 1863 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 358 Carbon- 
ate of calcium, in its two forms of calc spar (rhombohedral) 
and arragonite (rhombic or right prismatic) exhibits one of 
the most striking examples of dimorphism. 

Aragonspath, Aragon Spar, = prec. 

|Araguato. [see ALovaTrE.] The ‘howling 
monkey.’ 

1852 T. Ross Husmboldt’s Trav. 1. viii. 278 The plaintive 
howling of araguatoes. 

Arai(e, Araign(e, obs. ff. ARRAY, ARRAIGN. 

|| Araignée (arene). 4/7. [Fr.;=spider’s web.] 
The arrangement of a military mine, when some 
obstacle necessitates the construction of branching 
galleries. 1706 in Puitiies. 

+ Arai], v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 (or 2) 
+ Ratt v.] To fasten to rails, tie up. 

¢1380 Wycir Ws, (1869) 1. 100 Pe pridde traveile herof 
{in pis vynezerde] were to araile bes growynge vynes. 

+Arain. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 4 arayne, iran, 
-ain, -eyn(e, irany, yreyn(e, 5 aranye, aranee, 
arein, erayne, -ane, -eyne, erany(e; dial. 7 
arain, garran, arrand. [a. OF. araigne (aragne, 
tragne, traigne), cogn. w. Pr. avanha, eranhai—L. 
aranea.| A spider. 

a1300 £. E, Psalter xxxviii. 12 And to skulke als irain 
pou made saule his. 1388 WycuiF /s«. lix. 5 Thei han.. 
maden webbis of an yreyn. 1398 TRevisa Barth, De P. RK. 
x1x. lv. (1495) 896 The hony sholde be corrupte that is in the 
combes and Araynes sholde be gendrid. 1440 Pomp. Parc. 
14 Aranye or erayne, Avanea. bid. 140 Eranye or spider. 
1460 CapGRAVE Chron. 297 A thing withoute soule wers than 
a tode ora ereyne. c1460 Bk. Quintess.1.2 By generacioun 
of flies, and areins. 1674 Ray NV. County. Words 2 An 
Avrain: a Spider. . used only for the larger kind of Spiders. 
Nottinghamshire. 1849 C. Bronté Shirley v. 45 ‘You 
never heard of Bruce, perhaps?’ ‘ And th’ arrand?’ 


Araine, obs. form of ARRAIGN v.2 

+ Arai‘se, v. Ots. Forms: 4-5 arayse, areise, 
4-6 areyse, 5 arrays, -reise, -reyse, 6 -raise, 
arais, 5-8 araise. [f. A- pref. 1+ RaIsE v.; cf. 
the pair rise, arise. Cf. also AREAR: rear and 
vaise being the cogn. forms from OE. and ON.] 

1. To raise, lift up, elevate. /7#. and fig. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 7650 Swych men areysen 
baner A3ens holy chirches power. c14so Merdix 57 [He] 
a-reised his brother’s tombe moche hier than eny of the 
tother. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xxvii. 85 They 
that. .arreyse hem selfinto arrogaunce. 1557 Prayer after 
Sacr.in Primer, Continual remembraunce of thy blessed 
passion, so that. . when I am falling it may araise me. 

2. To raise from the dead. (Cf. arise.) 


a 1300 Cursor M, (Trin. MS.) 14363 Pis tiping ras Pat lagar_ | 


pus areysed [v.x. vpraised, resusced] was. c¢1ge0 Iiyse 
Chylde & Adrian (W. de W.) (1860) 25 Lagar the broder of 
marye magdaleyne .. the which god areysed. 1601 SHAks. 
All's Well u.1. 79 A medicine.. whose simple touch Is 
powerfull to arayse King Peppin. 

3. To bring into activity, to excite, arouse. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. w. ii. 118 Ire pat araisep in hem pé 
floodes of troublynges. /%7. v. vi. 178 Areise pi corage to 
ry3tful hoopes. 1494 FasyAn v. cxiv. 88 To appease cer- 
teygne rebellions there arreysyd. 


4. To raise or levy (money, troops, etc.). 


¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. P 493 To areysen wrongful cus- 
tumes and taillages. 1471 Arrivadl Edw. /V (1838) 23 They 


| 
| 
| 


ARAPE. 


would gather and arrays up the powere of Devonshire and 
Cornewaile. 1548 Hatt Chron. 112 (Halliw.) They. . ar- 
reised a greate power of xiii. m. and came to the passage. 

5. To raise (a siege, or the besiegers). 

1450 Meriin xiv. 202 He hadde not peple in his reame 
sufficient to a-reyse hem fro the sege, ne to chase hem oute 
of his reame. c1g3o Lp, Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
498 We are riding in purpose to areyse youre syege. 

6. To take off (cf. Fr. ex/ever). 

c1460 Russe. Bk. Nurture 418 in Babees Bk. 129 Areyse 
pe whynges furst. 

7. ?To make up. rave. 

a1440 Morte Arti/.. 1677 He has araysede his accownte, 
and redde alle his rolle3, ffor he wylle gyfe a rekenyng. 

+ Arai‘sed, #7/.a. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] Raised, 
exalted, elevated. 

¢1340 Hampote Pr. Treat, 12 Thurghe pe joye of aray- 
sede thoghte. 

Araison, obs. form of AREASON. 

Arak, var. Arcca, and obs. f. ARRACK. 

A-rake (arék), advb. phr. [A prep.1+ RAKE.) 
On the rake; inclined from the perpendicular. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 2/1 These crossing masts a-rake. 

Aramean (zxrim7-an), a. and sd. [f. L. Ara- 
me-us, Gt. "Apapai-os, pertaining to Aram or Syria. ] 
A. adj. Belonging to the country or language of 
Aram; Syrian, Syriac. B. sé, A native of Aram. 

1834 Penny Cycé. 11. 239/2 The numerous Aramzan colo- 
nies. 1864 Nat. Rev. No. 36. 336 How could he {the Apostle 
John in writing the Apocalypse] fall back into the Ara- 
mzan colouring? 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 523 The 
Aramezans also.. have the form mata. 

Aramaic (zramé‘ik), a. [f. as prec.: see -1C.] 
Of Aram; sec. applied to the northern branch of 
the Semitic family of languages, including Syriac 
and Chaldee. Often used aédso/. sc. language. 

1834 Penny Cyc. 11. 239/2 Translations of the Old Testa- 
ment into the East-Aramaic language. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. 1. 207 Even if the Jews of the Dispersion understood 
Aramaic, the Gentiles did not. 


Aramaism (riméiz’m). [f. prec. +-IsM.] An 
Aramaic idiom or peculiarity of language. 

1849 CurETON Corpus Ignat, 288 The Aramaisms in which 
these Epistles abound. 

+A‘ramite, Arami‘tic, obsolete equivalents 
of ARAMHAN, ARAMAIC, 


1642 Rocrers Naaman 7 Naaman a stranger and Heathen 
Aramite. 1678 Cupwortu /zfed/. Syst. 283 Balaam the 
Aramitick Sorcerer. 


Aran, pa. t. of ARINE v. Ods., to touch, 

+A-randow'n, advd. phr. Obs. [a. F. a randon: 
see Ranpom.] Violently, headlong, at full speed. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 824 Pe Sarsyn3 gun prykie a-raundoun. 

Araneidan (erain7idin), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Avaneida the typical family of ARACHNIDA, 
f, L. ar@nea spider: see -1D, -AN.] A. adj, Of 
or belonging to the Avaneida or spiders. B. sd. 
A. spider. Araneiform (zran7ifgrm), a. (cf. 
F. avanéiforme), having the shape of a spider. 
Araneo logist = ARACHNOLOGIST. 

1835 Kirsy Had, & Just, Aninz. 11. xix. 283 No animals 
fall more universally under observation than the Araneidans 
orspiders. 1847 Avaneiform: Craic cites Kirsy. 1880 Fr2d. 
Linn, Soc. XV. 152 Indebted to the last-named araneologist. 

Araneose (aréiinz)dus), a. [ad. L. araneds-us 
full of, or like, cobwebs, f. avamea spider: see 
-OSE.] ‘Like spider-web; same as Arachnoid,’ 
Gray Bot. Text-bk, 1880. 

Ara‘neous, a. [same deriv.] = ARACHNOID. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Araneous (araneosus), ful of 
spiders webs. 1693 Pid. Trans. XVII. 621 Its leaves break 
with araneous filaments. 1696 Piuitirs, Araneous Tunicle, 
the Tunicle that surrounds the Crystalline Humor. 1713 
Dernam Piys.- Theol. 1v. 1i. 102 Its {the eye’s] curious Ara- 
neous Membrane. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lez. 

t+Arang. Obs. rare. [a. OF. avenge (15th c. 
in Littré), cogn. w. Sp. avenga, It. aringa.] Early 
form of HARANGUE sé. 

©1475 Ratis Raving 243 To tell the al how mycht befall, 
To lang arang men wald it call. ; 

Arango (Arengo). Pl. -oes. ‘A species of 
beads made of rough carnelian . . formerly im- 
ported from Bombay for re-exportation to Africa.’ 
McCulloch Dict. Comm. 1844. 

1715 Lond, Gaz, mmmmmcccxxiv/3 Arangoas, Ostridge 
Feathers, Beads. 

+ A-ra’nk, advd. phr. Obs. [A prep.4+ Raxx.] 
In a rank or row. 

c1300 St, Brand. 273 Sette hem a-doun A-renk, and 
wosche here fet alle. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd. 4588 Wyp ys hol 
host al and some, Pe brigge pay toke a-rank. 1570 Gal/rido 
& Bern. i. (Halliw.) The prettydames.. Do go so sagely on 
the way By two and two a-ranke. : 

Aranye, variant of ARAIN, Ods., spider. 

+A-ra'pe, dvb. phr. Obs. [A prep.1+ME. raze 
haste.] In haste, hastily. 

c1300 K. Adis. 4239 Over theo table he leop arape. 

Araphoro'stic, araphorstic, 2. [Apparently 
bad formations on Gr. déppados unsewed, f. & priv. 

+ fant-ev to sew.] Unsewed, seamless. _ 

1828 Lytton Pe/ham xxxiil. 85 You are as impervious as 
an araphorostic shoe. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 674 A 
few years ago. . araphostic sandals were worn by every body. 

Aras, obs. north. form of ARosE: see ARISE. 

Aras’e, obs. forin of ARRAS, ARACE, 


. 


ARASE. 


+ Ara’se, v. Ols. Forms: 6 arace, arrace, 
arrase. [a. OF. arase-r to raze, level with the 
ground, demolish, f. phr. @ ras, as if ‘mettre 2 ras 
de terre,’ f. ras level:—L. ras-us, f. rad-cre to 
shave, scrape smooth. Cf. Erase. In form con- 
fused with AkACE.} Toraze, level with the ground, 
lay low. Also (? erroneously) To crase, obliterate. 
Hence Arasing, arracyng, v/. sd., levelling with 
the ground, demolition. 

1523 State Papers IIen. VIII, NV. 46 The goodly valiaunt 
exployt .. at Gedworth, with the arracyng and destruccion 
of the same. 1530 Patscr. 435/2, I arace, I scrape out a 
worde or a blotte .. Fe efface. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 355/2 So that the remembraunce of theire pestylent 
errours were araced out of englishe mennes heartes. 1553 
Let. in Harrington's Nuge Aunt. 175 Sickness whearewith 
your Lordshipp hath oftentimes bene arrased. [1721 Baitey, 
A race, to deface.} 

+ Ara‘te, v. Ods. rare. [Etymol. uncertain: see 
RaTE v.] To rate, rebuke, reprove. 

1377 Laxcu. P. P/. B. x1. 98 To arate dedly synne. 
— Covi. rr Thus reson me aratede. 5 Z 

Aration (aré'fan). arch. rare. [ad. L. aratton- 
em, n. of action f. a@rdf- ppl. stem of arare to 
plough : see -T10n.] Ploughing ; tillage. 

1663 Cowley Agric. Wks. 1710 II. 710 First, Aration.. 
Secondly, Pasturage. 1813 VANcouveR Agric. Devon 13 
Of sufficient depth for the purposes of aration. 


+ Arrvatory, z. Os.—° [ad. L. andtori.us, f£. 
arat- (see prec.): cf. F. aratotre.] ‘Belonging to 
tillage.’ Bailey 1731; ‘contributing to tillage.’ 
Johnson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Avratrate, v. Ots—° [f. L. aratrat- ppl. 
stem of ardtrd-re to plough over again.] ‘To til 
or plough, to stir or ear ground.’ Blount G/. 1656. 

+Acrvature. Oés—-° [ad. med.L. ardtira.] 
‘Ploughing, tillage.’ Bailey 1731. 

Araucaria (zrdkéoria). [f. Avauco name of 
a province, whence the 4raucanos Indians, and the 
territory of draucania, south of Chili.}] A genus 
of lofty coniferous trees, native to the southern 
hemisphere, one species of which (4. imbricata, 
familiarly termed ‘ Puzzle-monkey’ or ‘ Monkey- 
puzzler’), with the branches in regular whorls, and 
closely-imbricated stiff sharp-pointed leaves, has 
been, since about 1830, cultivated as an omamental 
tree in Britain. 

1833 Penny Cyct. 11.249 Araucaria, in Botany, is the name 
of a singular genusof gigantic firs. A. ibricata..isexpected 
to be naturalised in this country, as some individuals now 
exist as far north as London. 1870 H. MacmiLtan Bidle 


Teach. iv. 73 Vhe formal educated look of the tree in the 
Araucarias that cover the wild slopes of the Chilian Andes, 

Arauca‘rian, a. and sd. [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to the genus Araucaria. 
B.sé. A species of this or some closely allied genus. 

1854 H. Mitter Jest. Nocksiii. (1857) 135 The youth of the 
earth. .was a youth of dusk and tangled forests, of huge 
pines and stately Araucarians. 186z Dana Jan. Geol. 334 
‘The Araucarian pines. 

Araught, pa. pple. of AREACH and ARECCHE v. 
Obs. 

Araw(e, obs. form of ARow adv. 

+ A-ray’, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep.l+Ray (= 
tank, order).] In row, in rank, in order. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fables 11 In stubble array throw 
gerse and corne .. priuily could they creepe. 1583 ‘T. Wart- 
son Poems (Arb.) 119 In chaines of roases linked all araye. 

Aray\e, arayn, obs. forms of ARRAY, AKRAIGN. 

+ Ara‘yne, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. aresner, 
aretner, araincr, {. @ to+resne, mod. réne; see 
ReEty.] To draw by the bridle, to rein, stop. 

agoo ALS. in Chester Plays 1. 215 Thou arte risen us to 
wayle, And arayne us from woo. 1470-85 Matory 4 rthur 


I. 156 (Halliw.) Thenne he alyghte doune, and arayned his 
hors on the brydel. 


Arays, obs. form of ARRAS. 

Arbage, obs. form of FLERBAGE, 

A-rbalest, -balist, -blast. 00s. exc. //is/. 
Forms: a. 2-3 arblast(e, 4 arblest(e, 4, 9 arbe- 
last(e, 5, 8 arbalust(e, (7-8 arbalet), 7-9 arba- 
list, 9 -est. 8. 4-5 alblast, 5 alablast(e, awblast, 
ablast(e. +. 4 are-, arwe-, 5 arowblast, (7 aro- 
balist). [a. AFr. *ard(eSleste, *arb(elaste, OF. ar- 
baleste (also arbelestc, arbaste, arblatt, mod. arba- 
fete), cogn. w. Pr. arbalesta, alharesta:~L. arcu- 
ballista, {. arcus bow + ballista military engine 
for throwing missiles, q.v. The forms in + are 
due to pop. assoc. with arrow; arbalet in 17-18th c. 
is after mod.F. As the word survives only in 
military antiquities, it has no standard modern 
spelling. See also ARCUBALIST.] 

1. A cross-bow, consisting of a steel bow fitted 
to a wooden shaft, furnished with special mechan- 
ism for drawing and letting slip the bowstring, and 
used for the discharge of arrows, bolts, stones, etc. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1079 Mid anan arblaste 
of scoten. 1297 R. Grouc. 377 Myd bowe & arblaste. 
€1300 Alisannder 268 With atling of areblast. c1325 


Caur de L. 2524 Wente alsoo faste As quarrel dos off the 
arweblast. ¢1330 Arth. 4 Mert. 313 With arwe and bowe 


1393 


425 
and alblast. ¢1380 Sir Ferum6. 3312 Arbelastes y-mad of 
tre. ¢1rqoo Le Bone Florence 861 They sende .. quarels 


wyth alablaste. 1440 /’rom/p, ’arv., Ablaste 1499 Alblast), 
Batista. c14§0 in Wright Voc. 196, lec batista, ane aw- 
blast. ¢1475 /bid. 264 Batista, a arowblaste. 1480 Cax- 
TON Chron. Eng. xxviii. 23 Ie bent an arblast. 1483 — 
Gotd. Leg. 314/4 A quarel .. shotte out of Arbalaste. 1622 
Hevtyn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 178 Richard the First was slain 
by ashot froman Arbalist. 1672 Marvett Xeh. Transf.1. 60 
One might shoot with the Arbalet. 1693 W. Ronextson 
Phraseot. Get. 120 An Arbalist, or rather Arobalist. 1795 
Soutuey Yoan of Arc vi, From the arbalast the fire-tipt 
dart Shot lightning through the sky. 18z5 Scotr Vadis. 
xii, Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight. 1840 
Brownine Sordeffo iv. 362 Arbalist, manganel, and cata- 
pult. 1879 Gruen Nead. Eng. [1ist. xiii. 60 Six newly- 
headed shafts for the deadly arbalest. ‘ 

2.=ARBALESTER. (Cf. med.L. ardbalista = bal- 
listarius, Du Cange; the ending -7sta commonly 
indicating a personal agent.) 

1450 Mertin vii. 113 Viij mf. knyghtes, with-outen seri- 
antz and arblastis. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sax, Ch, (1858) I. 
fe 365 Odo, the arbalist. — 

. A mathematical instrument, called also a 
Jacob's Staff, formerly used to take the altitude of 
stars. (So in Fr.) 

1816 in C. James Mit. Dict. s.v. Arbatet. 

A:rbalester,-balister,-blaster. Oés. exc. 
ffist. Forms: 4-5 alblaster(e, 4-7 arblaster(e, 
5 awblaster, allblawster, 5-7 arbalaster, 5-9 
arbalester, 9 arbalister, -estier. Also § arow- 
blaster. [a. AFr. alblaster, arblaster, OF. arba- 
lestier, arbelestier :~L. arcuballistdri-us one who 
used an arcudballista ; mixed with other OF. syn- 
onyms, as aréalestre:—L. *arcuballistor, and arba- 
lestére, accus. arbalesteor:—L. arcuballistator, -Grem 
(med.L. arbalistator); and phonetically or etymo- 
logically corrupted as in ARBALEST.] A soldier 
armed with an arbalest, a cross-bowman. 

jo R. Brunne Chron. 205 Pat sauh an alblastere, a 
quarelle lete he flie. 1388 Wyctir 2 Sam. viii. 18°Forsothe 
Bananye .. was ouer.. archeris and arblasteris [1382 alblas. 
ters; v.r. arowblasters). c1q4z5 Wyxtoun Crom. 1x. vi. 20 
Foure hundyre Awblasteris. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. 
xxi, Their Arbalasters..and their best archers. c¢ 1440 
Morte Arth. 2426 All-blawsters at Arthure egerly schottes. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vii. (1520) 82/2 The arbalesters 
smote hym with a quarel. 1611 Speep A/ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
vil. 67 An Arbalaster..standing vpon the wall. 1643 
Prynneé Doom Coward, 4 Men of Armes and Arblasters. 
1848 in Chron. Crusaders (Bohn) 322 An arbalester.. to 
stretch the arbalest.. 1861 G. Muscrave Sy-roads 288 The 
said arbalestier corps comprehending the greater part of the 
French nobility. 1866 Kinesi.ecy Aerew. vii. 131 The ar- 
chers and arbalisters amused themselves with shooting. 

+A‘rbalestre,-ter, -blaster. Oés. Forms: 
3-5 alblastre, 5 awblaster, ablauster, arba- 
lestre, -ter, arbelater, 5-7 arblaster, 6 ala- 
blaster, aublestere, arblestre, arbalaster. [a. 
AFr. alblastre, albrastre, OF. arbalestre (also arbe- 
lestre, arblastre, arbastre):—L. arcuballistra, var. 
of arcuballista: see ARBALEST. In Fr. partly, in 
Eng. greatly, confused in form with prec.] 

1. = ARBALEST. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 297 Pe men ..vsep 
balles and alblastres [L. arcudatlistis], ¢1400 Rom. Rose 
4196 Of arblasters grete plente were. c¢ 1480 Robt. Devylt 
42 With arbelaters they shot many a quarrell. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 104 A quare! out of an arbalestre. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 143 The shot of the Alablasters and Crosse-bowes. 

2. The missile shot from the arbalest. 

c1300 A, Affs. 1211 With alblastres and with stones They 
slowe men. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5707 Of arowes & aw- 
blasters pe aire wex thicke. 1494 FABYAN Vi, CCxNXV. 271 
Many an arblaster & stone was shot & caste. . 

Arbale‘strier, alblastrer. (és. exc. His?. 
[a. AFr. *a/dlastrer, *arblastrer, OF. arbalestrier 
(mod.F, arbalétrier):~L. arcuballistrari-us, {. ar- 
cuballistra var. of arcuballista; see ARBALEST. 
In Fr. this form outlived aréalesticr, but was less 
common in Eng.]= ARBALESTER. 

c1300 K. Adis. 2613 Bowe-men, and alblastreris. 1483 
Cath. Anet., An Alablasterer, arAlastator. 1860 READE 
Clotster & H. xxiv. (D.) The arbalestrier’s face .. was.. gay 
and quiet. 1874 Ainswortn Merry Eng. 11.11. x. 118 Lined 
with archers, arbalestriers, and piquiers, 

Arbalestry (a: ibalestri). Also5 alblastrye. [f. 
ARBALESTER: see -RY. Cf, OF, aréalesterte, -vertc.] 
The art or practice of shooting with an arbalest. 

@1423 James 1 Avng’s QO. v. v, There sawe 1..1he elk for 
alblastrye. 1860 Sat. Rev. 6 Oct. 431/1 [He] enjoined that 
his subjects should .. practise only archery and arbalest(r]y. 

Arbe, arbolist, obs. ff. Hers, HeERBALIST. 

Arbeale, -bell, obs. spellings of ALELE. 

Arber, obs. form of ArBour. 

tAcrber, e'rber. Oss. or arch. [a. F. her- 
biere in Cotgr. ‘the weason or wind-pipe of a 
bird; and the throat-boll, throat-pipe, or gullet 
of a beast’; cf. also Aerderic in Cotgr., and her- 
déter in Littré.] The wind-pipe or weasand ; some- 
times extended to the whole ‘ pluck’ of an animal. 
To make the erber (hunting phrase): to take out 
the ‘plnck,’ the first stage in disembowelling. 

(Wrongly explained by Sir W. Scott in Notes to Sir 
Tristram, p. 268: cf. the whole content of the first three 
quotations, in which the operation is described.) 


ARBITRAGE. 


¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1. xlv, The erber ae he gare. ¢1340 
Gaw.& Gr. Aut, 1330 Sypen pay slyt pe slot, sesed be erber. 
1486 Lk. St. Alians, HHentieg F iij, Begynne fyrst to make 
the Erbere. ¢ 1600 IWVytf Burke's Test. i Halhiw. Lit, 16th 
C. 54 Take the skine that is abought the herte, and that is 
cilled the erber. 1635 ie Posi | Sad Sheph. 1. ii, When 
the arbor's made—Pull’d down, and paunch tum'd out. 
1727 BRaDLey Faw. Dict. s.v. //art, Cutting of the Vhroat 
downwards, making the Arber, that so the Ordure may 
break forth. ; 

Arbery(e, variant of ArBony. Ods. 

Arbiter (:ubito1). Also 6-7 -or, -our. [a. L. 
arbiter (Uf. ar-=ad- to + béterc, bitére, to go, ‘one 
who goes to see,’ /ence, who looks into or ex- 
amines) a judge in equity, a supreme ruler, Cf. 
ARBITRATOR, ARBITRER. Arditcr was the orig. 
L. word, still extant in F. as ardttre ; arbitrator 
was a later L. n. of agent from aréitrar? to act as 
arbiter ; of this the OF. descendant was aréitreor, 
-our, by the side of which arértrateur, -our, was 
also adopted as a technical term by the jurists. 
In Eng., arditrour seems to have been the earliest, 
then arditratour, and in 16th c. arbiter from L., 
though arditre may well have existed in ME. (The 
16th c. spelling arditour, -or, was, as in ancestor, 
merely imitative of words properly in -owr.)] 

1. gen. One whose opinion or decision is autho- 
Titative in a matter of debate ; a judge. 

tsoz ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 160 Abdalazys .. most iust 
arbiter and juge of trouth. 1601 Hotrasxp Péiny II. 157 
As a deputed judge or arbiter delegat to determin of mans 
health, and the preservation thereof. 1790 CowriRr Ody'ss. 
vi. 314 Nine arbiters appointed to intend The whole ar- 
rangement of the public games. 1824 Dinpin Libr. Comp, 
520 The late Mr. Fox (no mean arbiter in literary taste). 

2. spec. One who is chosen by the two parties 
in a dispute to arrange or decide the diflerence 
between them; an arbitrator, an umpire (See 
note to ARBITRATOR I.) 

1549 Hoorer Tex Command. x. Wks. 1843-52, 348 To 
solicitate the same by honest arbiters and godly friends. 
1609 Skene Reg. AM/ay. 20 Ane Judge haueand ane ordinar 
jurisdiction, may nocht be ane Arbitour. 1754 ExsKINE 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 492 The power of arbiters is wholly 
derived from the consent of parties. 1852 GLADSTONE 
Gleanings IV. xiv. 150 Beyond the Atlantic .. things civil 
and things spiritual move in their separate spheres, without 
any need for an arbiter between them. 1873 Dixon 7'wo 
Queens 1. 1v. i. 179 Appointed arbiter of the dispute, 

b. transf. or fig. 

@ 1568 CovERDALE /lope of Faith. xii. (1574) 83 Christ. .the 
arbiter and mediator betwene God and men. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia, The sun [at the equinox] . . indifferent arbiter be- 
tween the night and the day. 1667 Mittox ?. L. 1x. 50 
Twilight .. short Arbiter "Twixt Day and Night. __ 

3. One who has power to decide or ordain ac- 
cording to his own absolute pleasure ; one who 


has a matter under his sole control. Also fig. 

1628 Le Grvs tr. Surclay’s Argenis 286 Thou sittest as 
it were the arbiter of the fortune of thy neighbour Kings. 
1652 NREDHAM Sefden's Mare Ct. 19 Absolute Lord or Ar- 
biter of the whole world. 1785 Reip /ut, Powers 1. i. § 11 
Use... which is the arbiter of language. 1814 Byron Zo 
Nafoteon, The arbiter of others’ fate, A suppliant for his 
own, 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1.1. 61 The proud .. posi- 
tion of arbiter of Europe. 

+Acrbitrable, ec. Ods. [f. L. arbitra-ri to 
Judge, decide +-BLE.] Subject to the decision of 
an arbiter, arbitrator, or other constituted autho- 
Tity; discretionary. 

1531 Dial, Laws Eng. u. viii. (1638) 73 Damages be arbi- 
trable, and not certaine no more then trespasse is. 1581 
LamparDeE £irev. 1v. ii. (1588) 380 The place of holding them 
[sessions] is arbitrable, and at the pleasure of the Justices 
themselves. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. 1. (1654) 4 The 
value of moneys ..is arbitrable according to the soveraigne 
authority. ¢1650 in Somers 7racfs 1. 504 Fines of such 
Copy-holds of Inheritance are arbitrable upon every Descent 
ps Alienation. 1706 Puuwtirs Arditradsée, that may be put 
to, or decided by Arbitration. [So in BaiLey.] 

Arbitrage (iubitrédz). [a. F. arbitrage, f. ar- 
bitrer: see ARBITRE v. and -aGE.] 

1. Exercise of the functions ofan arbitrator; deci- 


sion by arbitration; the process ofarbitration. arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x1.ii, Parys sayd, I shall thynke 
and trewly determynethisarbytrage. 1682 Luttrect Sricf 
Rel. 1. 172 He will referr the differences between him and 
the King of Spain to the arbitrage of the King of England. 
3839 James Louis X/V, 111. 364 Commissioners acting un- 
der the arbitrage of the Queen of Spain. 

2. Exercise of individual judgement, authoritative 
decision or determination. arch. 

1601 Fucpecke 1st Pt. Parallel 39 Respite must bee giuen 
by the arbitrage of the ludge. 1691 T. H[ALE] Vere Jnzent. 
9 Not by the arbitrage of private Patentees.. but by the 

ublic Conservators, 1818 Bextnam Ch. Eng. 212 Accord- 
ing to the arbitrage of the same ever excellent Judge. 

3. Comm. The traffic in Bills of Exchange drawn 
on sundry places, and bought or sold in sight of the 
daily quotations of rates in the several markets, each 
operation being based in theory on the calculation 
known as ARBITRATION of Exchange, q.v. -Also, the 
similar traffic in Stocks, so as to take advantage 
of the difference of price at which the same stock 
may be quoted at the same time in the exchange 
markets of distant places. [In this sense adopted 
from mod.F., and usually pronounced (arbitra’g).] 


ARBITRAGIST. 


1881 Daily News 27 Apr. 6 Foreign arbitrage brokers. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 24 June 1 He cannot.. tell what the out- 
come of the unfathomable arbitrage business will be. 

Arbitragist (ausbitrédzi:st). Comm. [a. F. 
arbitragiste, {. arbitrage: see prec. in sense 3, and 
-18T.] One who transacts arbitrage business. 

1881 7imes 9 July The exchange will be rather regulated 
by the operations of arbitragists. 

Arbitral (arbitral), a2. [a. F. arbitral, ad. late 
L.arbitralis, f. arbiter: see -AL, Chieflyin Sc. Law.] 

1. Of or pertaining to arbiters or arbitration. 

1609 SKENE Reg. Afaj. vii. Argt., In qvhat place or at qvat 
time ane decreit arbitrall sould be given, 1612 Moni- 
PENNIE Abr. Chron. in Misc. Scot. 1. 20 Elected as judge 
arbitrall to discerne upon certain high controversies. 1799 
J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 40 Their decisions are of the 
nature of a decreet arbitral. 1871 Dazly News 22 Apr. 6 To 
concede power to the arbitral jury to reduce all rents. 

2. Subject to the exercise of will. 

1662 Cuano_er Vax Helmont's Oriatr.119 Notas free con- 
tingencies, or arbitral, and much lesse as necessary ones. 

Arbitrament, -ement  (arbitrimént). 
Forms: 5-9 arbitre-, 5-8 arbitri-, 6-7 arbiter-, 
7 arbitter-, 6-arbitrament. [a. OF. arditrement, 
f. arditre-r : see ARBITRE v. and -MENT; latinized 
as arbitrament, a form tare before ¢ 1830, and dis- 
approved by Johnson, bnt now the more usual. 
Du Cange has arbitrdmentum in med.L.] 

+1. The right or capacity to decide for oneself ; 
freedom of the will, free choice, pleasure. Ods. 

1400 Test, Loue i. (R.) Every man hath free arbitre- 
ment to choose good or yuel to perform. 1548 GesTE Pr. 
Masse 136 If we moughte order Christes supper after our 
arbitrement. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 641 To stand or fall 
Free in thine own Arbitrement it lies, 1810 CoLERIDGE 
Friend \. xv. (1867) 65 The oldness of my topics, evil and 
good, necessity and arbitrement. 

The power to decide for others; absolute 
decision, direction, or control. Ods. (exc. as it ap- 
proaches 3 b.) 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Evj, I com- 
mitte to your charge and arbitrement, that thing. 1594 
Hooker £ecd. Pol. 1. (1617) 119 Some things belonging vnto 
externall Discipline and Ceremonies, are in the power and 
arbitrement of the Church. 1622 Matynes Aunc, Law- 
Merch. 168 But of late yeares all is left to the arbitrement 
of the Admiralls, to consider the finder or taker with some 
portion for his trauells, charges, and danger. 21734 NorTH 
£xant, 1. vil. ? 36. 529 The Affairs of the Crown were.. 
lapsing into the total Arbitriment of the Commons. 184z 
Auison 7st. Eur, XIV. xcv. § 46, 121 The arbitrament of 
the affairs of Europe. 1856 Ruskin A/od. Paint. III. 1v. 
ii. § 16 Subduing all his powers, impulses, and imaginations, 
to the arbitrement of a merciless justice. 

3. The deciding of a dispute by an authority to 
whom the conflicting parties agree to refer their 
claims in order to their equitable settlement. 

1549 CoverDALE Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. Argt. 2 Yo finishe it 
among themselves, by the arbitremente of any suche, as 
they thought mete. (Rom. Argt. ‘arbitrament.’] c1613 
Rowtanps Alore Knaues Yet 39 An arbitterment, To make 
allfriends. 1622 MALynes Axc. Law-Merch. 447 By way of 
Arbitrement, when both parties doe make choice of honest 
men to end their causes. 1831 Brewster JVezton I. iv. 87 
In the arbitraments of science it has always been a difficult 
task to adjust the rival claims of competitors. 1876 Ban- 
crort Hist, U. S. 1. ix. 293 The controversy had required 
the arbitrament of the elders. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1599 SHaxs. /en, V,1v. i. 168 The arbitrement of Swords. 
1751 SMoLveTr Per. Pic. (1779) 1. xxv. 230 Impossible to 
bring the cause to mortal arbitrement at that time. 1863 
Kirk Chas, the Bold }. 211 Appeal to the slow arbitrament 
of Time. 1870 GLapstoneE Glean. IV. xxix. 219 An imme- 
diate resort to the arbitrament of war. 

4. The sentence pronounced by an arbitrator, or 
by one deciding authoritatively; decision; sen- 
tence accepted as authoritative. 

1424 Paston Lett, No. 4 1.14 Wolde have holde and per- 
formyd the sayd ordinaunce, arbitrement, and award. 1576 
Asp. Grinoat Fruitf, Dial. (1843) 61 But will you stand to 
St. Augustine’s arbitrement in the matter? 1642 BrioGr 
Wound. Consc. Cured v. 37 To renounce their arbitrement 
and sentence. 1848 Lytton Harold v. 324, I will not abide 
by the arbitrement of a pope. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest 
§ 182 Neither stone, flower, beast, nor man can understand 
any single reason of the arbitrement. 

+5. Settlement or arrangement of a dispute ; 
compromise, friendly agreement. Oés. 

1549 Otve Erasm, Par. Tim. i. 5 He whiche shoulde 
make the arbitrement of concorde bytwene God and menne, 
1625 Bacon Unity Relig., Ess. (Arb.) 427 As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man. 

Arbitrarily (@ubitrarili), a/v. [f. ARBITRARY 
+-LY2.] Inan arbitrary manner, at will ; a. merely 
at will, without sufficient reason, capriciously ; 
b. unconstitutionally, despotically. 

@ 1626 Davies Quest. /mipositions 131 This power of laying 
pn arbitrarily new impositions. 1656 Hospes Sir Less. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 394 The point F is not to be taken arbi- 
trarily. 1754 Eowarns /'reed. Will w. § 2 \ed. 4) 279 The 
meaning that they arbitrarily afixto a word. 19769 Junius 
Lett. xxxv, Their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by 
the present House of Commons. 1849 Macauray //isé. 
Eng. Il. 126 The Bishop of Dunkeld . . was arbitrarily 
ejected from his see. 1882 A. MAcFARLANE Consangurn. 1 
The arbitrarily chosen names of substances. 

The 


A-rbitrariness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
quality of being arbitrary or uncontrolled in the 
exercise of will; a. capriciousness ; b. despotism. 
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1643 HEerLeE Answ. Ferne 16 He may.. governe with the 
Arbitrarinesse of a Father. 1657 Cromweti 5%. 21 Apr. 
(Carl.) The horridest Arbitrariness that ever was exercised 
in the world. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 843 The Arbitra- 
riness of his prosecutions, and the severity of his punish- 
ments. 1754 Eowaros /reed. Will w. §7 (1762) 235 Sense- 
less Arbitrariness, determining and acting without Reason, 
Design, or End. 1846 Ruskin Alod. Paint. 1.1. v.i. § 12 
There is, however, a strange arbitrariness about this elong- 
ation of reflection. 1853 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. (1876) V. 
Ixvii. 291 The country was outraged by the arbitrariness of 
the military occupation. 

+ Arbitra‘rious, 2. Ods. [f. L. arbitrari-us 
(see ARBITRARY) + -OUS,] = ARBITRARY. 

1642 H. More Soug Sond (1647) 156/2 Whether .. an arbi- 
trarious or natural] efflux. 1692 Ray Disc. 1. viii. (1732) 394 
If the Dissolution of the World be effected by supernatural 
-. means, the signs of it must be arbitrarious. 1806-31 A. 
Knox Renz. (1844) 1. 53 How are the two Churches one ,. ex- 
cept in the arbitrarious . . position of the articles of Union? 

+ Arbitra‘riously, a/v. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
= ARBITRARILY. 

1662 More Antid. Ath. 1. vii. (1712) 20 Under a pretence 
that (the soul] does arbitrariously and fortuitously compose 
the several impresses she receives from without. 1678 
Cuowortn Jutedl, Syst. 1. v. 653 To which nothing can be 
arbitrariously added, nor nothing detracted from. 

+ Arbitra‘riousness. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] = ARBITRARINESS. 

1808 Knox & Jess Corr. I. 462 The notion of positive 
[divine] institutions seems closely connected with a pre- 
conceived arbitrariousness in the Divine nature. 

Arbitrary (a sbitrari), a. [ad. L.avditrari-us, f. 
arbiter (peth., after F. avdztrazre, 15th c.): see -ARY.] 

+1. To be decided by one’s liking; dependent 
upon will or pleasure ; at the discretion or option 
of any one. Odés. in general use. 

1574 WuitaiFt Def. Answ, ii. Wks. 1851 I. 227 The same 
things were arbitrary, and might have been otherwise. 
1628 Br. Hatt Right. Maninon 727 It is not left arbitrary 
to you that you may doe good if you will. 1673 Lady’s 
Call.1.§ 5,” 64 As if they thought it a very arbitrary matter 
whether they come or no. 1768 BLacksToNE Comm. II. 26 
He might give them to what priests he pleased; which were 
called arbitrary consecrations of tithes. 

2. Law. Relating to, or dependent on, the dis- 
cretion of an arbiter, arbitrator, or other legally- 
recognized authority ; discretionary, not fixed. 

1581 Lambarve Livre. iv. xv.572 Judgements. .arbitrarie, 
or referred to discretion. 1693 WHARTON Sfec, Buruet's 
Err. 67 (T.) Impropriated livings, which have now no settled 
endowment and are therefore called not vicarages, but per- 
petual or sometimes arbitrary curacies. 1704 Lond. Gaz. 
mmmmlxxxiii/g A Mannor.. with Quit Rents and Fines 
Arbitrary. 1880 MuirHeap Gaius iv. § 163 If the defender 
have demanded a reference to an arbiter, he obtains what 
is called an arbitrary formula. 1882 Scriven Copyholds 
(ed. 6) 155 An admission fine is p7i#d@ facie uncertain, or in 
legal phraseology aréztrary. But the fines on admission 
to copyholds of inheritance, even if arbitrary, must be 
reasonable. 

3. Derived from mere opinion or preference ; not 
based on the nature of things; Aezce, capricious, 
uncertain, varying. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ef. 170 From succeeding spec- 
tators they received arbitrary appellations. 1753 JoHNson 
Advent, No. 111 » 6 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious, 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Alan. ili. 35, 1 do 
not believe there is a really arbitrary sign among them. 
1865 R. W. Dace Few. Temple xiii. (1877) 143 Their whole 
scheme of interpretation is purely arbitrary. 

4. Unrestrained in the exercise ot will; of un- 
controlled power or authority, absolute ; Aezce, 
despotic, tyrannical. 

164z in Rushw. /7zs¢. Codd, 1. (1692) I. 763 Acts of Will 
and Tyranny, which make up an Arbitrary Government. 
1718 Pore /dzad 1. 236 Rule thy own realms with arbitrary 
sway. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i.s5 No tyrant, no 
arbitrary disposer of the fortunes of hisinferiors. 1862 Hoox 
Lives Abps. 1. ii. 159 The conduct of the Archbishop ap- 
pears to have been arbitrary and harsh. 

B. as sé. (sc. number, term, etc.) 

1879 THomson & Tart Vai, Pit. 1.1. § 343 f, The complete 
solution of the differential equations .. written as follows, 
to show its arbitraries explicitly. 

Arbitrate (Zsbitreit), v. [f. L. arditrat- ppl. 
stem of arbitrd-ri to examine, give judgement, f. 
arbiter: see ARBITER and -aTE. Cf. earlier Ak- 
BITRE, through Fr.] 

1. gen. (tntr. or with sebord. cl.) To give an 
authoritative decision, to decide. Obs. or arch. 

1sgo Swinpurn TZestaments 41 He did arbitrate and 
awarde, that .. the cooke should bee recompensed. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Govt, vi.(1851) 124 Let all impartial men arbitrate 
what goodly inference these two maine reasons .. have. 1692 
Sout 12 Serm. (1697) I. 18 The mind .. with an universal 
Superintendence, arbitrates .. upon them all. 

2. trans, To give an authoritative decision with 
regard to, decide, determine, a7ch. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé.v. iv. 20 But certaine issue stroakes must 
arbitrate. 1631 J. Taytor (Water P.) Fortune's Wheele 13 
Now swordes, not wordes, doe kingdoms arbitrate. «@ 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1716) 1. 6 Things must be compared to and 
arbitrated by her standard. 1785 Cowrer 7ask un. 600 The 
sycophant That waits to dress us, arbitrates their date. 1872 
Trexnyson Last Tourn. 104 But thou, Sir Lancelot, sitting 
in my place Enchair’d to-morrow, arbitrate the field. 

b. Yo judge of. (J.) 

1637 Mitton Comus 411 An equal poise of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event. . , 

3. éztr. To act as formal arbitrator or umpire, 


ARBITRATOR. 


to mediate (¢z a dispute, defzec contending 
parties). 

1619 SANDERSON Servs. Ad. Cler. i. (1674) 2 The blessed 
Apostle .. taketh upon him to arbitrate and to mediate in 
the business. 1806 WeLLINGTON in IVellesley Disp. (1877) 
App. 97 Offers to arbitrate in the Mahratta claims. 1849 
Macautay fist. Exg. 11. 3 He must relinquish all thought 
of arbitrating between contending nations. P 

. trans. To settle by, or submit to, arbitration. 

1592 Suaks. Kom. § Ful. iv. i. 63 Twixt my extreames 
and me, this bloody knife Shall play the vmpeere, arbi- 
trating that, Which, etc. 1647 Diccs Unlaw/. Taking 
Arms iv. 153 Let them arbitrate the differences. 1803 We/- 
lesley Disp. (1877) 300 To arbitrate .. the terms of accommo- 
dation between Scindiah and Holkar, 1861(Dec. 4) Bricnt 
America, SP. (1876) 98 Government may discuss this matter, 
they may arrange it, they may arbitrate it. 

Arbitrated, #//. c. [f. prec.+-ED.] Settled 
by arbitration; sfec. in Comm. Determined or 
conducted by ‘ Arbitration of Exchange.’ 

1611 Cotcr., 4 vbitré, Arbitrated, stickled .. compounded, 
agreed. 1811 P. Ketty Univ. Cambist (1821) II. 107 When 
the actual or direct price is found to differ from the arbi- 
trated price, advantage may be made by drawing or re- 
mitting indirectly. 1852 M¢Cutrocn Dict. Comm. 581 The 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid. 1868 RocErs 
Pol. Econ. xv. (ed. 3) 209 The third city then may intervene, 
and the difference between Paris and London may be settled 
by this indirect, or .. arbitrated exchange. 

A-rbitrating, vé/. sb. [f. as prec.+-1nG1.] 
Arbitration. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1643 NreTHERSOLE Pro7. Peace (1648) 21 The arbitrating of 
such.. points to be referred to some one. ; 

Arbitration (a1bitréi-fon). [a. OF. arditra- 
ction, -tton, ad. L. arbrtrdtién-em, n. of action f. 
arbitrat-: see ARBITRATE and -TION.] 

+1. A deciding according to one’s will or plea- 
sure ; uncontrolled or absolute decision. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jedib. p 787 That a man.. putte hym al 
outrely in the arbitracion and Iuggement .. of hise enemys. 
c1400 Afol. Loli. 63 He demip after pe lawe, & dop no 
ping aftur his oune arbitracoun. 1651 Hospes Govt. & Soc. 
vil. § 4. 113 The arbitration of War, and Peace. 

2. The settlement of a dispute or question at 
issue by one to whom the conflicting parties agree 
to refer their claims in order to obtain an equit- 
able decision. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 8 To mediate in a friendly 
manner in a way of arbitration. @1716 Brackatt Wes. 
1723 I. 109 To put their Differences to the Arbitration of 
some of their Brethren. 1840 Macauray CZve 45 Tosubmit 
the points in dispute to the arbitration of Meer Jaffer, 

b. attr7b., as in arbitration bond, rate, etc. 

1768 BLacksToNE Corn, un, i, Arbitration-bond. .a bond 
entered into by two or more parties to abide by the decision 
of an arbitrator. 1878 F. Wittiams A/zdZ, Raid. 212 Running 
powers over the line at arbitration rates. 

3. Arbitration of Exchange (cf. F. arbitrage in 
same sense): The determination of the rate of ex- 
change to be obtained between two countries or 
currencies, when the operation is conducted through 
a third or several intermediate ones, in order to 
ascertain the most advantageous method of draw- 
ing or remitting bills. 

1811 P. Kerry Univ. Cambist (1821) I]. 108 In the fore- 
going questions, the profit or loss is ascertained on an oper- 
ation already completed : but in arbitration it is ascertained 
beforehand, and the different results are compared in order 
to determine the most advantageous mode of proceeding. 
1844 Pract. Arith. (Sc, Schoolbk. Assoc.) Arbitration of Ex- 
change is, when the rates of exchange between three or 
more places are given, to find a proportionate rate between 
the first and last. 18s2 M¢Curtocn Dict. Comm. 581 In 
compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places are con- 
cerned. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 146 A circuitous mode of 
payment .. called the ‘arbitration of exchanges.’ 

Arbitrator (4 ubitreits1). [a. OF. arbitratour, 
-cur, 13the, ad. L. arbitrator-em, n. of agent f. 
arbttra-rv7: see ARBITER and ARBITREX.] 

1. One who is chosen by the opposite parties in 
a dispute to arrange or decide the difference be- 
tween them ; an arbiter. 

It is often the practice to appoint two or more a7bitrators, 
with an wgire, chosen usually by them, as final referee. 
Arbitrator is now the legal term, artitey remaining as a 
literary word. 

31424 Paston Lett. 4 1. 14 The seyd arbitrement and or- 
dinaunce of the seyd arbitratores 1598 Kitcuin Courts 
Leet (1675) 182 One juror was chosen arbitrator for one 
party. 1609 SkeNE Neg. Aaj. 21 Ane ordinar Judge may 
be ane Arbitratour, or amicabill compositor [cf. AraiveR 2). 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Award, The arbitrator has 
a jurisdiction over the costs of the action, 1866 MoTLey 
Dutch Rep. vi. i. 793 In case of their inability to agree, 
they were to appoint arbitrators. 


+2. Hence fig. of that which brings about a 


definite issue. Ods. 
1sgt Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. v. 28 The Arbitrator of De- 
spaires, lust Death, kinde Vmpire of men’s miseries. 1606 
— Tr. & Cr.1v. iii. 225 That old common Arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. ‘ . 
3. One who decides or ordains according to his 
own absolute pleasure ; a supreme ordainer ;= AR- 


BITER 3. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 22 The only arbitrator 
and oracle of all Italy. 1675 Crowne Audrom., v. 44 Who 
made thee arbitratour of his fate? 1737 WHISTON Foseph. 
Wars 1. x.§ 9 God is the arbitrator of success in war. 1877 
Mrs. Ouiruant A/akers of flor. i. 10 ‘The Church as the 
grand arbitrator of all national concerns, 


ARBITRATORSHIP. 
A-rbitra:torship. [f. prec. +-suiv.] 


position or function of an arbitrator. 

1667 Lond. Gas. cexiv/: Vhe Arbitratorship between the 
two Crowns of Spain and France. 1882 1H. Brownson in 
O, Brownson's Wks. 1. 22 ‘The popes..exercised often an 
arbitratorship in disputes between sovereign and sovereign. 

Arbitratrix (Uubitréttriks). [a. L. arditratrix 
(in Tertull.), fem. of ardilrator: see -TRIX.] A 
female arbitrator, an arbitress. 

1577 Hotinsurep Descr. Brit. xxii. 122 Arbitratrix be- 
tweene hir naturall love to the one, and matrimoniall dutie 
to the other. 1648 Jos. Beaumonr Psyche xix. 168 (1).) Her 
prerogative alone Who Arbitratrix sits of Ileav'n and [fell. 
1809 lomuns Law Dict. s.v. Award, An unmarried woman 
may be an arbitratrix. 

Arbitre, sd.: sec ARrBITRY. 

+ Arbitre, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. arbitre-r:— 
L. arbitrd-ri; see ARBITRATE.] Earlier equivalent 
of ARBITRATE. 

1494 FaBYAN Vv. cxxvii. 108 For this were chosen. xii. nohle 
men of Fraunce to arbytre & deme betwene the fader and 
the sone. 1548 Haut Chron. //en.V/,an. 4(R.) All that shal be 
declared, ordained, and arbitred by the forsaide Archebishop. 

Arbitrement, earlier form of ARBITRAMENT. 
‘+ Acrbitrer, -or. Ols. Also 4-6 -our. [a. 
AFr. arbitrour, OF. arbitreor, -cour:—late L. ar- 
bitrator-em: sce ARBITRATOR and ARBiTER.] Ear- 


lier equivalent of ARBITRATOR. 

1382 Wycur 3: Esdr, viii. 23 Ordeine domesmen and arhi- 
trouris [1611 justices}. 1393 Lanctano P. PZ. C. vu. 382 
Pe betere pyng, by arbitrours [z.7. arbytours]* sholde bote 
pe werse. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 14 Arbitrowre, arbiter. 
1479 J. Paston Leff. 841 III. 257 It was other wyse a- 
poynted befor the arbytrorys. 1560 Daus Séeidane’s Comm. 
129b, Arbitrers, who..should determine the case. 1641 
Vermes de la Ley 26 Arbitrors. 1814 Soutney Hodereck 
XXL. 413 The arbitrer of her own destiny. 

Arbitress (ausbitrés). [a. OF. arditresse, fem. 
of aréitre; see -E8S.] A female arbiter. 

1. One who settles disputes, a mediatress. 

1340 Ayend. 154 A trewe arbitres betuene Pe goste and pe 
ulesse, ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. James J. Wks.(1711) 11 
Had France but shown herself an indifferent arbitress of the 
blows between Scotland and England. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1811) 11. xlix. 368 The arbitress of the quarrels of 
unruly spirits. 1835 1. Taytor Sir. Desfot. vii. 308 The 
Church is sovereign arbitress of controversy. 2 

2. A female who has absolute control or disposal. 

1594 Damier Cleopatra (1717) 278 O fearful frowning 
Nemesis... That art the World’s great Arbitress. 1667 
Mutton P. Z.%. 784 While over head the Moon Sits Arbi- 
tress. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. 1842 11.293 To make 
England ..the arbitress of Europe. 1826 Disraeii Viv. 
Grey vu. ii. 393 The arbitress of fashion is one who is al- 
lowed to be singular, in order that she may suppress singu- 
larity. 

Arbitriment, obs. form of ARBITRAMENT. 

Arbitror, -our, earlier forms of ARBITRER. 


+ Arbitry. Oés. Forms: 4-6 arbitre, 5 ar- 
bytre, -try, 5-7 arbetrie, 6-7 arbitrie, 7 -ry. 
[Two words : 1. Arbitre (e mute), a. OF. ardbitre :— 
L.arditrium judgement, will; 2. Arditrie, -y, later 
ad. L. arbitri-um (cf. ministry). In 15th c. the 
spelling aréztre migbt represent either, as in ¢d/e, 
cilie, eily. OF. had also a rare arbilrie.] 

1. Power to choose or act ; own will or pleasure ; 
arbitrary will. 

¢3374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iii. 156 To distroien .. pe fredome 

pf oure arbitre * pat is to seyn of oure fre wille. 1483 Cax- 
TON Cato Ev, His free wylle and lyberalle arbytre for to 
doo hit or not. 1537 /ustit. Chr. Man Byjb, At his owne 
godly wyl, arbitre and dispensation. 1649 SeLDEN Laws of 
Eng. \. xxii. (1739) 40 Their rule .. was made not by the 
arbitry of the General, but by Parliament. 

2. Arbitration. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 132 Thair richtis bayth on 
arbetrie wes done. 1582-8 //ist. Fares 17. (1804) 89 To 
putt thair mater in arbitrie. 1609 Skene Reg. .Way, 20 
Arbitrie is ane lawfull deid of persons contendand. 

3. Decision, sentence, award. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 75 He suld that arbytre disclar. 
¢1615 CHarMan Odyss. x1. 738 Though arbitry Of all a court 
of war pronounc’d it mine. 

Arbiast, -er, variants of ARBALEST, -ER, -RE. 

+ Arbolare, v. Ods. rare—'. [a. Sp. ardbolar 
‘to make a stand as pikemen’” (Minsbeu 1623), f. 
arbol:—L. arbor tree.} (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iit. i. 36 How to arbolare or 
aduance his pike, that is; to reare his pike vpright against 
his right shoulder, and, etc. 

Arbolist, obs. f. HERBALIST and ARBORIST. 

Arbor! (a1ba1). Afech. Also 7 arber, 8 arbre. 
(a. F. avére tree, also axis or principal piece of 
a wheel or machine; subscq. assimilated to L.a7dor.] 
a. The main support or beam of a macbine (e.g. of 
a crane or windmill); b. The axle or spindle on 
which a wheel revolves, esp. in clocks and watches. 
(Cf axle-tree.) Arbor-chuck: (see quot.) 

1659 Leak !Vater-qorks 28 To the Arber of the said Pinion 
there shall be a Wheel having 32 Teeth, 1727-5: Cuam- 
Bers Cycl. s.v. Crane, The modern crane consists of several 
members. .the principal whereof is a strong perpendicular 
beam, or arbor. 1789 Putcein in PAI. Trans. L1. 27 Two 
wheels .. fixed uponone commonarbre. 1847Craic 1 rbor- 
muck ..a chuck, consisting merely of a spindle, generally 
made of metal, projecting from the mandril of the lathe, 
used in turning and polishing rings, hollow cylinders, ete. 


The 
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1857 Denison Clocks § Locks 4 The prolonged arbor of the 
centre wheel. 

|| Arbor? (41bg1). The Latin word for ‘tree,’ 
used as part of various names in So/., Chem., 
etc.; as in of, arbor Juda, the Judas trec 
(Cercis stliguastrum) ; in Chem, arbor Dians, the 
arborescent or trec-like appearance formed upon the 
introduction of incrcury into a solution of nitrate 
of silver ; arbor Saturni, the similar precipitate 
formed when a piece of zine is put into a solution 
of acetate of lead; Arbor VitTx, q.v. 

1669 Wor.Lince Syst, Agric. (1681) 100 As Arbor-Judz, 
Laburnum, etc. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Picce u. itt. 362 Trans- 
plant the Arbor Judi. 

Arbor, variant spclling of Arbour. 

Arboraceous (arborélfas), a. [f. prec. + -Ack- 
ous.] Of tree-like or wooded character. 

1848 H. Miter first Jopress. ix. (1857) 139 .\ sequestered 
arboraceous lane. 1875 Scumtot Desc. & Dari. 78 Palms 
and arboraceous plants. 

tArrborage. Obs. rare—'. [f. ARBOUR+-AGE.] 
A work or structure of arbours. 

1697 World in Moon (N.) The scene, an arborage of palms 
and laurels, consisting of nine arches. 

Arboral (a-1boral), 2. [f. L. ardor + -al.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, trees; = ARBOREAL 1. 

1657 Lomuinson Renon’'s Disp. 150 All suaveolent flowers 
whether herbal. .orarbustal, or arboral. 1867 A¢henxvum 
26 Oct. 541/3 This tree.. has.. very little arboral character. 

borary (4 1b6rari), a. xare. [ad. L. arborari- 
ws, f. arbor tree: see -ARY.] = prec. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1881 Ecwes tr. Pinto’s Africa 


I. iit, 54 The soil is granitic, and the arborary vegetation 
luxuriant. 


+ Arbora‘tor. Oéds. rare. [a. L. ardorator 
(Pliny), n. of agent f. *as-dord-re to cultivate trees.] 
One who attends to the culture of trees. 

1664 Evetyn Sy/va 78 Our ingenious Arborator [would] 


frequently incorporate..the Arms and Branches of some 
young and flexible Trees which grow in consort. 

Arboreal (aiboerfal), a. [f. L. arbore-us (f. 
arbor tree) +-AL1.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, trees. 

a 1667 CowLey O/ Plants 201 Young colonies of Trees thou 
dost replace [’ th’ empty realms of our arboreal race. 1870 
H. Macmituran Bible Teach. iv.68 Where the pine forms the 
sole arboreal vegetation, 

2. Connected with, haunting, or inhabiting trees. 

1834-43 Soutuey Doctor ccxv. (D.) A vivid feeling con- 
nected with his arboreal existence. 1865 Wooo Homies 
without Hands xii. 246 Arboreal ants, which make their 
nests among the branches. 

Arborean (arbo°r/an), a. [see -ax.] = prec. 

1837 Howitt Kur. Life vi. viii, An aerial, arborean lodge. 

Arboreous (aib6"r/as), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Abounding in trees, wooded. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 604 Those arboreous amenities 
and plantation of woods. 1854 H. Miter Sch. §& Schon. 
(1858) 166 That arboreous condition of our country. 

2. = ARBOREAL,. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 98 They surely speake 
probably who make it [¢.¢. misseltoe] an arboreous ex- 
crescence. 1753 CHaMBers Cyed. Supp. s.v., The Arboreous 
bird, by which he means, the barnacle. 1833 Blackw. AZag. 
XXXIV. 280 Their (Cigalas’] arboreous disposition. 

3. = ARBORESCENT. 

1753 CHampers Cycd. Suff. s.v., An Arboreous cloud... a 
cloudy meteor resembling the appearance of a tree. 1772 
Forster in PAil. Trans. LXI1. 58 The plant .. is arbore- 
ous, with small leaves. 1845 LixoLey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 76 
Leaflets ovate. Stem arboreous. 

Arboresce (abdre's), v. rare. [ad. L. arbor ése- 
cere to grow into a tree, f. ardor tree.] To assume 
the appearance of a tree; to branch like a tree. 

1804 Caruste in Phil. Trans. XCV.6 The arteries ar- 
boresce copiously upon the reticular coat. 

Arborescence (arbireséns). [f. next: see 
-NCE.] Tree-like growth or formation. Also fig. 

1856 R. Vaucuan Mystics (1860) 1. 98 The mazy arbores- 
cence of his verhiage. 1883 W. Gipson in Harfer's Mag., 
Jan. 192 ’Mid stony arborescence submarine. 

Arborescent (a:bore'sent), a. [ad. L. ardo- 
rescent-em, pt.pple. of arborése-ére: see ARBORESCE 
and -ENT.] 

1. Tree-like in growth ; approacbing the size of 
a tree, or having a woody stem. 

1675 Grew Anat. Trunks i. § 32 Examples of Trees or 
Arborescent Plants. 3845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. 244 An ar- 
horescent grass, very like a bamboo. 1859 Tesxest Ceylon 
IL. 1x. vii. 553 Coco-nut palms and arborescent mimosas. 

2. Tree-like in general appearance, or in the 
arrangement of parts; branching like a tree. 

1679 Phil. Collect. X11. 6 A Clift all interwoven with Ar- 
borescent Marchasites. 1766 Pennant Brit. Zool. V1. 67 
(Jov.) Asterias arhorescent with five rays. 1775 Extis in 
Phil, Trans. UXV1. 17 The arborescent figures of the Cor- 
nish native copper. 1881 Mivart Ca/ 233 An arborescent 
network of veins. 

b. in Arch. (See quot.) 

1849 Freeman <i rchit. 260 Not growing out of their sup- 
port as in the arborescent Gothic. 1851 Ruskin Sfones 
fen. 1. xxi. § 27 All good ornamentation is thus arborescent, 
as it were, one class of it branching out of another and sus- 
tained by it. 

e. fig. Manifoldly branching. 

1867 E. Burr Fece Calum vi. 167 God whose unity is 
arborescent with endless varieties of beauty and power. 


ARBOR VINE. 


Arbore'scently, adv. [f prec.+-1v2] In 
arboresecnt inanuer; like a tree or its ramification. 
1847.9 loop Cyct. Anat, & Phys. WV. 342/1 The caniculi 
{are] distributed arborescently. ; 
boresque (arbo6re'’sk), @. rare. [f. ARBOR 
+-ESQUE.] Artistically tree-like. 

1861 Eng. J/ome 167 ‘Vhese beautiful niodellings and ar- 
boresque chasings. 

Arboret! (a1boéret). arch. [f. L.. arbor tree + 
-ET: cf. It. alboretto, alhercito, ¥r. arbret.J A 
little tree, a shrub. 

1596 Srunser /, O. uu. vi. 12 No arborett with puinted 
blossomes drest. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 435 Ainong thick 
wov'n Arborets and [‘lours. 1805 Soutury Afadoc in Act. 
x, The kingdom o’er all trees and arhorets. 

+ A‘rboret?, Ods. [ad. L. arboré-um, sec 
next: cf. It. a/boreto, Florio; or a dim. of ardor, 
Arnour.] <A grove, shrubbery; arbour. 

1604 Fpmonns Vbsert. Casars Comm. 24 Pleasant places 
for the refreshing of weuried spirits, gardens, groues, walkes, 
rivers, and arborets. 1612 Drayton Polyolb. xix. (1748! 333 
Dainty summer bowers and arborets. 

| Arboretum (arbor7tim),. PI. -a. [1.. arbore- 
Zum a place grown with trees, f. ardor tree.] A 
place devoted to the cultivation and exhibition of 
Tare trees ; a botanical tree-garden. 

1838 Loupon Arboretum et rut. Brit. Collecting trees 
from a distance..to assemble them in one plantation or ar- 
boretum. 1869 Black's Guide to Devon 168 Amid the mazes 
of its Arboretuin, its glorious pinery, etc. 

Arborical (arbe'rikal), a. rare. [f. L. arbor tree 
+-ICAL. (Not on L.anal.)] =ARBORAL, ARBOREAL 1. 

c16so Howett Lets. TV. xxiti, The whole bulk of that 
Arborical Discourse. 1696 Brooxnousr Temple Of. 54 
That the Arborical Reign may be Establish’d [/sa. lv. 13]. 
1861 Crar. Bromiry Wom, Wand. 4 A sugar plantation.. 
did not make so pleasing an impression as other new arbo- 
rical acquaintances. 

Arboricole (asbgrikdul), @. rare. [a. F. arbo- 
rtcole, f. L. arbor tree + -cola inhabiting.] Inhabit- 
ing or haunting trees. 

1874 Coves Birds N.-W, 323 [Burrowing Owls] .. consti- 
tute a notable exception to the general rule of arboricole 
habits in this family. 


Arboricultural (a@1bérikzltitiral, @. [f. 
next +-AL1.] Pertaining to arboriculture. 

1871 M. Cottinxs Jfrq. & Afervh. 1. 6 Looking after matters 
agricultural, arboricultural, ornithological. 1882 Pad/ Jfad/ 
G. 10 Aug. 5/2 Attractive to the arboricultural mind. 

Arboriculture (asbdri,kz Iti). [f. L. ardor 
tree +eulfiira tending.] The cultivation of trees 
and shrubs for use or ornament. 

1834 Loupon (¢étde) Encyclopadia of Gardening, compris- 
ing.. Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture. 1870 A. 
Apams Nrle Valley 117 The asperities of climate [in Malta] 
might be very much modified by arboriculture. 

Arboriculturist (-ka'ltitirist). [f. prec. + 
-1st.] One who practises arboriculture. 

1825 in Lockhart Scoft (1839) VII. 394 Sir W. is. .a most 
zealous agriculturist and arboriculturist especially. 1865 
Livincstone Zambest xii. 259 The Batoka, the only arbort- 
culturists in the country, rear native fruit trees. 

Arboriform (a 1b6ri,ffim, asbp'ri-), 2. [f. L. 
arbor tree + -(1)FORM.] = ARBORESCENT 2. 

1848 Dana Zoopfh. 276 Arboriform in shape. 

Arborist (a@1bd6rist). [In 16th c. a. F. arébo- 
risteé, now refasbionued as herborisle: see Littre, 
andcf. AnBour. In later use f. L. ardor tree + -IST ; 
so in mod.F.; a@rdolis¢ was after Sp. ardo/ tree.] 

+a. A keeper of a ‘herber,’ a herbalist (ods.). 
b. A scientific student or cultivator of trees. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 13 Some Arboristes docall it [Anthyllis] 
Glaudiola. 1645 Howett Dodona’s Grove 11 The Mul- 
berry, which the Arbolists observe to be long in begetting 
..his buds. 1648 W. Lawson Orch. § Gard. ut. t. (1668) 2 
Most of our great Arborists plant Apricocks, Cherries, and 
Peaches by a wall. 1755 in Jounxson. 1883 R. Hutcntson 
Trans. Hight. §& Agric. Soc. XV.35 The intelligent arborist. 

Arborization (4::béraizé'fon). [n. of action 
f. next: see -TION.] The production of a tree- 
like appearance. a. A/iz. and Chem. A tree-like 
formation in tbe aggregation of crystals, as in den- 
dritic silver ore, or in the markings of agates, etc. 
b. Anal. A tree-like appearance produced by the 
distension or injection of capillary vessels. 

1794 SULLIVAN } few Nat. 1. 448 Agates that present ar- 
borisations. 1800 Henry Efprit. Chom. (1808) 223 A beauti- 
ful arborization of reduced silver. 1878 A. HamiLton ¥erv’. 
Dts. 77 The internal surface of the dura mater was fur: 
rowed by capillary arborization. 

Arborize (a1béreiz), v. [f. L. ardor tree+ 
-IZE; cf. F. arborisé.J To make tree-like, to give 
the appearance of a tree. Perhaps only in ppl. ad). 

1847 Craic, Arborized, Applied to agates which have the 
ramified appearance of ae due to the infiltration of 
water charged with metallic oxides. 

Arborous (bores), a. [f. L. arbor tree + 
-ous.] Of, belonging to, or consisting of trees. 

1667 Mirtox 7. Z. v.137 From under shadie arborous 
roof. 3796 Cocertoce Jo G. Coteridge, Old boughs, That 
hang above us in an arborous roof. 1881 .tsheneunt 35 
June 854 The floral and arborous forms ‘ 

+Arbor vine Ole arbor (/artour wind. OA;. 
naine of the Sarsaparilla. : 

1551 Turner //erbad nu. 141 The smoth smilaa .. may be 


ARBOR VITA. 


called in English Arbor winde..Thys doth also wind it self 
aboute trees, [Cf 1745 ArbustivE.] 

| Arbor vitz (aubgi vai't7), 
life.] 

1. Bot. Popular name of several evergreen shrubs 
of the genus 7huja, N.O. Conifer. 

1664 EveLyN S7/va (1812) II. 40 This tree [Thuya] by some 
called Arbor Vita ..is of a hardy green all the winter. 
1860 Rus«in A/od. Patut. V. vi. ix. §2 In some ambiguous 
trees (as the ardor vitz) there is no proper stem to the outer 
leaves. 

2. Phys. The arborescent appearance of a longi- 
tudinal section of the cerebellum. 

1800 CarListe in Phil, Trans. XCI. 142 The intermixture 
of the cortical and medullary substances form the appear- 
ance called Arbor vite. 1880 in Syt, Soc. Lex. 

+ Arbory, 54. Obs. [See the separate scnses.] 

1, Growth of trees or shrubs; timber, wood, cop- 
pice. [a. OF. ardozrie, ‘ pousse d’arbres’ Godef.] 

1368 Maunpbey. xxiv. 256 In that Contree is but Lytille 
Arberye. ¢ 1440 Morte Arth. 3245 Enhorilde with arborye 
and alkyns trees. 

2.=Arpour. [An assimilation of that to words 
in -ORY, or -RY. Cf, also It. erdorara ‘an arbor or 
bowre of boughs or trees’ (Florio 1598), of which 
the Fr. equivalent would be ardorée.] 

1600 Haktuyr Voy, (1810) III. 335 Their houses are made 
of round poles.. as is used in many arbories in our gardens. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antig. ix. 610 Sheds or Arbories, made 
up with branches and boughs of trees, 

3. A place where trees are cultivated ; an orchard. 
[App. f. L. axbor after words like rectory, armory.] 

1792 D. Lioyp Voy. Life 96 Yon celestial arbory, where 
fruits Ambrosial blush unfading tints. 

+ A-rbory, 2. Obs. rare—'. 
variant of arboreus.] = ARBOREAL, 

1572 BossEWwELL Avmorie 1. 118b, He beareth Azure, iij. 
Gees arborie Dargent. [Cf. ANaTIFEROUS.] 

bour, -or (a:1ba1). Forms: see under the 
separate senses. [This word has undergone great 
change of form and signification. Orig. (A)erder, 
a. AF, (A)erber, OF. (4 )erbier, a place covered with 
grass or herbage, a garden of herbs :—L. herbarium 
a collection of herbs, f. Aerda grass, herb: see 
-ARIUM, LZrder became arder bya change that was 
frequent with -er before a cons. (cf. hard, aré, 
yard, obs. or dial. forms of herd itself; also arder, 
harbour, carve, starve, farm, etc. and the spoken 
forms of clerk, sergeant, Derby, Hertford, Cher- 
well); and aréer was in 16th c. written ardour, -or, 
in accordance with the common scribal interchange 
of -er, -our, -or (cf. arbiter, -our, sailer, -our, -or). 

[These phonetic and graphic changes were facilitated by 
the change of sense, as the word ceased to be associated 
with Aeré; the final acceptance of arbour, arbor, was prob- 
ably aided by the natural tendency to connect it with L. 
arbor tree, or It. ardorata bower. Hence, from ¢1550, there 
was a tendency to distinguish 4erdour and ardour, restrict- 
ing the latter to senses 3,5. Levins A/anip. (1570) has ‘An 
Arboure, arloretim , an Herboure, vretuz, herbaretum’; 
also, ‘ Harboure, osf/tzz2.’ This last word has also been 
supposed by some to have influenced the form of arbour; 
but of this there is no trace. Occasional instances of con- 
fusion between ardour and harbour are merely the mistakes 
of individuals.] 

+1. A plot of ground covered with grass or turf ; 
a garden lawn, or ‘green.’ Forms: 4-5 erber(e, 
herber(e. Odés. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P. A.g Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere, 
pur3 gresse to grounde hit fro me yot. /7¢. A. 38, I en- 
tred in pat erber grene.. 57, I felle vpon pat floury flast. 
€ 1380 Sr Ferzinh, 1773 Faste par-by was he, Sittynge on a 
grene erber. ¢ 1400 Nowland & Ot. 994 Greses broghte pat 
fre, Pat godd sett in his awenn herbere. a@1460 AWedulla 
Gram., Viretun, locus pascualts virens, a gres-3erd, or an 
herber. 

+2. A garden of herbs or flowers; a flower- 
garden ; a flower-bed. Forms: 3-5 erber(e, 3-6 
herber(e, 5 eerbir, erbare, 6 herbour. (ds, 

¢1300 A. Adis. 331 Herbes he tok in an herber, And 
stamped heom in a morter. 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron, 280 
Pride in pes es nettille in herbere, Pe rose is myghtles, ber 
nettille spredis ouer fer. ¢ 1430 //ymmns to Virg. (1867) 6 
Marie pat art flour of alle, As roose in eerbir so reed! 
€1435 Yorr. Portugal 1968 Uppon the low.. An erber 
wrought with mannus hond, With herbis that were good. 
¢ 1482 Caxton Vocab. Eng. & Fr. in Promp, Parv. 141 
Richer the carter shall lede dong on my land whan it shall 
be ered, and on my herber [F. courti/=cottage garden] 
whan it shall be doluen. 1g00 Ortus Vocab. in Promp. 
Parw. 141 Ierbartum, an herber, véi crescunt herbe, vel 
vbt habundant, or a gardyn. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII. 
an. 14in /. P. 141 A quadrant stage where on was an herber 
full of roses, lyllics, and all other flowers curiously wrought. 
1578 Lyre Dedoens 656 She threw herself into a bed or 
herbour of prickley Roses, 

+3. A garden of fruit-trees, an orchard. [Cf. 
orchard :—O¥. wyrt-geard, i.e. herb-yard, and I. 
verger:—L. viridartum, i.e. a ‘green. Orchards 
were usually formed on grass.]_ Forms: 4-6 erb- 
er(e, herber(e, 5 erbor(e, 6 arbre, arber, arbour. 

1377 Lanai. ?. 77. 2B. xvi.15 Pat frute .. groweth in a gar- 
dyne, bat god made hymseluen.. Herte hatte pe herber 
[w.7. erber] pat it in groweth. a1q400 Thom. Erceldoune 
(1875) 177 Scho lede hym intill a faire herbere [v. . erbore] 
Whare frute was growand gret plentec; Pere and appill, 
both ryppe pay were, The date, and als the damasee, etc. 

1413 Lyos. Pylger. Sowle (1859) 63 He saw syttynge vnder 


[L. ;=tree of 


[ad. L. arbortus, 
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an ympe [=sapling] in an herber, a wonder fayre damosel. 
?c1475 Sg. lowe Degre 28 In the garden, as 1 wene, Was 
an arber fayre and grene, And in the arber was atre. 1580 
Baret Aly. A520 Anarbour, A rdoretum, Vne parc d. arbres, 
bocage. 

+4. Trees or shrubs, such as the vine, trained on 
framework or trellis-work ; espaliers. Forms: 5 
erber, 6 herber, -or, -our, 6-7 harbour, arbour. 

1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 6 For costages of the 
gardyne 4s. 8d, and..for making of the Erber, carvyng 
newe railing off alle the vynes and gardyne £8 8s. 7d. 1554 
Acc. Edw. V1, in Trevelyan Papers VW. 15 Sir John Wulfe 
.. deviser of the Kinges herbors & plantes of grafts. 1563 
Hytu Arte Garden. (1593) 13 The herbers either straight 
running vp, or else vaulted or close ouer the head, like to 
the vine herbers now a daies’made. 1648 Gace West Jud. 
xviii, (1655) 113 Excellent grapes .. not planted like vine. 
yards, but growing up in harbours. 

5. A bower or shady retreat, of which the sides 
and roof are formed by trees and shrubs closely 
planted or intertwined, or of lattice-work covered 
with climbing shrubs and plants, as ivy, vine, etc. 
Forms: 4-6 erber(e, herber,e, 5 herbier, erbor, 
arbre, 5-6 arber, 6 herbor, harber, herbour, 
arboure (all ods.), 6- arbour, arbor. 

(The original characteristic of the ‘ arbour’ seems to have 
been the floor and ‘ benches’ of herbage ; in the modern idea 
(since x6th c, at least) the leafy covering is the prominent 
feature.) 

¢ 1350 W217. Palerne 1768 In pe gardyn to pleie, To bi-hold 
pe estres & pe herberes so faire. c1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 
203 A litel herber [Bodley ASS. erber] that I have, That 
benched was on turves fressh ygrave. ¢ 1400 Flower & Leaf 
64 And shapin was this herber, rofe and all, As is a pretty 
parlour, [See the full description of this Aexder, with its 
close-shaven turf, thick hedge, etc.) 1460 Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poents (1866) 56 In an herbier made ful plesantly Thei restid 
them. 1528 More Heresyes u. Wks. 177/2 We walked into 
a gardine. And.. sitting in an arber beoenne to go forth 
in our matter. [Cf. 247/1 Sitting down in an herber.] 1549 
Tuomas Hist, Italie 6 Vnder the fresshe herbers, hedges 
and boowes.. they triumph in as muche pleasure as maie be 
imagined, 1575 Lanenam Lef. (1871) 2 A goodlie Chase.. 
beautified with manie delectabl, fresh and vmbragioous 
Boow[r]z, Arberz, Seatz, and walks. 1580 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.) 361 Sitting in an herbor. 1563 Hyti Arte Garden. 
(1593) 161 You may make a couer ouer them like to an har- 
bour. 1597 Mortey /xtrod. Alusic 70 Goand sit in yonder 
shadie Arbor. 1598 Frorio, Avéorata, an arbor or bowre 
of boughs or trees. 1684 Bunyan Pilgy. 1. 183 An Arbor, 
warm, and promising much Refreshing to the Pilgrims; for 
it was finely wrought above-head, beautified with Greens. 
1817 CoLerince S76. Leazes (1862) 224 Those hollies of them- 
selves a shape As of an arbour took, A close, round arbour. 
1823 J. THacuer Jrxl. Amer. Revol. 244 We erected a large 
arbor, with the boughs of trees. 1850 Layarp Nineveh 
viii. 178 Upon carpets spread under an arbour, formed bya 
wide-spreading vine. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. N.-Cap 
251 Pulled down Cael pegged and picketed, By to- 
piary contrivance, till the tree Became an arbour. 

+b. A shaded or covered alley or walk. Ods. 

1573 Richmond. Wills & Inv. (1853) 234, 1 geve my soule 
unto Almightie God, and niy bodye to be buried within y¢ 
arbour on the north side off the churche of Richmonde. 
1580 Baret 4/z. A 521 An open galerie, arbour or walke, 
Paraéromis, Ibid, A 523 A worke made of trees, bushes, 
bryers, or hearbes, with places to sitte and walke in for 
pleasure, as they now make arboures, 7ofiariu. 1590 
GREENE Arcadia (1616) 17 The mountaine tops shall be thy 
morning walke, and the shadie Vallies thy euenings Arbour. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. iv. 626 Yon flourie Arbors, yonder Allies 
green, Our walks at noon, with branches overgrown. 1712 
Bunce. Sfect. No. 425 ?1 A Wilderness parted into Variety 
of Allies and Arbours. 

6. Cond., as arbour-maker, -wwise. 

1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 27 Arbor-maker, and planter of 
Trees. 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, VII, an. 12 (1809) 611 On the 
Mountaigne [artificial] was a place Harber wise, where the 
Herauldes were. a@ 1687 Gookin A/ass. Hist. Coll. 1. 149 
Wigwams, built with small poles fixed in the ground, bent 
and fastened together with barks of trees, oval or arbour- 
wise on the top. 

Arboured (au1baid), 44/7. a. [f. prec. +-ED?.] 
a. Placed in or as in an arbour, arched over as 
by an arbour; embowered. bb. Furnished with 
arbours. 

1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas, Captaines 343 Whose horrid 
clifts below are hollowéd And with two Forrests arbour’d 
over head. 1610 G. FLetcHer Christ's Vict. uu. xiv, All 
the room about was arboured. 1859 TENNENT Ceylox II. 
vn. ii, 123 Arboured in the shades of these luxuriant groves, 
nestle the white cottages of the natives. 

Arbre, obs. form of ARBOR. 

Arbuscle (@1bvs'l). [ad. L. arbuscula, dim. 
of arbor, arbos tree; also, a tuft of feathers.] 

a. A dwarf trce; a shrub of tree-like growth. 
b. A tuft of feathery cilia. 

1657 in Phys. Dict. 1831 Maccittivray tr. Richard’s Bot. 
49 Arbuscles, when they are branched at their base and 
carry buds, e.g. the Hasel and Lilac. 1860 Lucycl. Pret. 
X XI. 996/1 Medusidz .. their rims ornamented with fringes, 
furbelows, and arbuscles of such delicacy. 

Arbuscular (abs'skivlan), a. [f. L. arbuscula 
+-AR.] Of or pertaining to arbuscles ; tufted. 

1847 in Craic. 1860 Lxcycl. Brit. XX1.983/2 Arbuscular 
tentacula. fm 

+ Arbu'st, 54. Obs. rave—'. [a. F. arbuste, ad. 
L. arbust-unt a plantation, in J/. trees, boughs; in 
med.L. =arbuscula ; £. arbos, arbor tree.) A dwari 
tree, a shrub. 

1658 Evetyn Jr. Gard. (1675) 39 Arbusts, and all shrubs. 


+ Arbust, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. arbuste-r, 


ARCABUCERO. 


ad. L, avbusta-re.] To plant with trees; hence, 
Arbusted ///. a. 
1623 in Cockeram. 1647 R. Baron Cyfrian Acad. 54 


What pleasures poets fame of after death, In the Elizean 
arbusted grooves, 


+ Arbu'stal, 2. Obs. rare. [f L. arbeest-um 
(see ARBUST) +-AL!.] Of or pertaining to shrubs. 

1657 [See Arporar]. 

+ Arbu'stive, 2. Ods. [a. F. arbustif, -ive 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. ardustivus planted with trees : 
see -IVE.] a. ‘Of or belonging to shrubs or 
young trees, shrubby.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. b. 
Trained or bound to a tree. 

1745 tr. Colunella’'s Bk. Trees iv, This kind of vines we 
cail arbustive or arbour-vines, 

Arbute (fubi#t). arch. or foct. Also 6-7 
arbut. [ad. L. arducus.J=Ansutus. Also aftrié. 

155x Turner /ferbal (1568) 41 The fruite of the arbut tree. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. . 96 The thin-leav’d Arbute 
Hazle Graffs receives. 1846 Loner. 70 a Child iii, In fall- 
ing, clutched the wild arbute. 1866 Conincton -Kxeid 
a 368 Weave. . Of oaken branch and arbute spray A funeral 

ier. 

Arbutean (aibi#tzin), a. vare—". [f. L. ar- 
bute-us+-AN.] Of arbutus ; made of arbutus wood. 

a@x706 Evetyn Virgél (T.) Arbutean harrows. 

| Arbutus (Zubiatis), (L. arbutus or arbitus.] 
A genus of evergreen shrubs and trees (N.O. £r7- 
cacce). The name belonged originally, and is still 
usually applied, to the species Arbutus Unedo, or 
Strawberry Tree, a native of the south of Europe, 
long established in the south-west of Ireland, and 
commonly cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

1551 Turner /eréal (1568) 41 Ardutus may be called in 
englishe strawébery tree. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 374 That 
part of Kerry.. where the arbutus groweth in great quan- 
tity. x1752 Mrs. Derany Axufobiog. II]. 121 The arbutus 
bears fruit and flowers at the same time. 277 Mrs. H. 
Kine Ugo Bassi v1, Brushwood of myrtle, heath, and ar- 
butus, With here and there a solitary pine. 

Arbytall, obs. form of ORBITAL. 

Arbyter, -tress, obs. forms of ARBITER, etc. 

Arc (41k). Forms: 4-7 ark(e, 6 arcke, 6- arc. 
[a. OF. arve:—L. arcum (nom. arcus) bow, arch, 
curve. 

1. Part of the circumference of a circle or other 


curve. 

1570 BittincsLey Euclid 11, Introd., Right lines subtended 
to arkes in circles, 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 64 Any arc 
described by the revolving body. 1871 C. Davies Metric 
Syst. 1.18 The French Government .. measured a degree of 
the arc of a meridian on the earth’s surface. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1643 Mitton Divorce vi. (1851) 33 One of the highest arks 
that human contemplation circling upwards, can_make. 
1805 SouTHEY M/adoe in Azt. vu, The Britons shrunk Beyond 
its arc of motion. 1871 T'ynpatt Fragyz, Sc. 11. vii. 97 The 
circle of human nature, then, is not complete without the 
arc of the emotions. : 

2. spec. in Astr. The part of a circle which a 
heavenly body appears to pass through above 
(diurnal arc) or below (socturnal arc) the horizon. 
The earliest use in Eng. Also fig. 

¢1386 Cnaucer JJerch. 7. 551 Parfourmed hath the sonne 
his ark diourne. ¢ 1391 — Aséro/. un. vii, Tak ther thin ark 
of the day. The remenant of the bordure vnder the Orisonte 
is the ark of the nyht. ¢1430 Lypa. Bochas 1. xx. (155439 a, 
As faire as Phebus shineth in his arke. ¢1590 Martowe 
and Pt. Tamburl, m. ii, The stars fix’d in the Southern arc, 
1787 BonnycastLe Astron. 428 Nocturnal arc is that space 
of the heavens which the sun apparently describes from the 
time of his setting to the time of his rising. 1878 Geo. Ertor 
Coll. Breakf, 572 Say, the small arc of Being we call man 
Is near its mergence. . 

3. A band or belt contained between parallel 
curves ; anything presenting this form optically or 
superficially, e.g. the rainbow (F. arc-esz-cie/), the 
brass arc of a quadrant on which the degrees are 


marked off, ete. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1.1, in, xx, The higher causes 
of that coloured Ark. 1768 Wates in Pt?. Trans. LX. 120 
The quadrant..we found much tarnished, especially the 
arc. 1831 Brewster Vezfor (1855) 1. vii. 161 He describes 
the arcs and circles of colours. : 

+4. Anarch. (Cf. Fr. are de triomphe.) Obs. 

1563 Suute Archit. E iiij a, The arke triumphant of 
Seuerus. 1671 Mitton 7. #. 1v. 37 Statues and Trophees, 
and Triumphal Arcs, 173: Pore Jor. Ess. 11. 30 Turn arcs 
of triumph to a garden-gate. 

5. Electr. The luminous bridge formed between 
two carbon poles, when they are separated by a 
smal] air space, and a powerful current of electri- 
city is sent through them. Often a/¢rzd. 

1821 Sir H. Davyin PAZ. Trans. 427 The poles were con- 
nected hy charcoal so as to make an arc, or column of elec- 
trical light. 1882 J. Gorpon Electr. Lighting 62 In arc 
lamps... the resistance which converts the current into heat, 
is that of the heated air bet ween the ends of two carbon rods. 


6. transf. in Phys. Circuit, round. 

1855 H. Srencer Psychol. (1872) I. 1. ii. 42 The nervous arc 
.. consists of the afferent nerve .. the ganglion corpuscle to 
which its central extremity runs, and the efferent nerve 


thence issuing. 
Are, obs. form of ARK. 


| Arcabucero (akibspero). [Sp.] = Harqur- 
BUSIER. 


ARCADE. 


1858 Loner. Ailes Stand. 1. 28 Fired point-blank at my 
heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Arcabuzier, obs. form of HARQUEBUSIER. 

Arcade (aiké!-d), 5d. [a. Fr. avcade ‘an arch 
or half a circle’ Cotgr., tad. It. avcata ‘an arch of 
a bridge, a bending’ Florio, med.L. arcafa an 
arch, f. L. arc-xs, It. avc-o bow, arch: sec -ADE.] 

+1. A vaulted place, open at one or both sides ; 
an arched opening or recess in a wall. Ods, 

[1644 Evetyn Diary (in Italy) 8 Nov., Inthe arcado..stand 
24 statues of great price.] 176a H. Watrote J ertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) 1. 187 ‘The application of loggias, arcades, 
terrasses and flights of steps, at different stages of a building. 
1782 Warton //ist. Kiddington 6 On the opposite side 1s 
a small arcade or receptacle for holy water. 1823 Nicuot- 
son Pract, Build. 580 Arcade, an aperture in a wall withan 
ce also, a range of apertures with arched heads. 

ce 5. ‘ 

2. ‘A continued arch’ (J.); a passage arched 
over; a walk formed by a succession of arches 
having a common axis, and supported on columns 
or shafts. Also applied to an avenue similarly 
arched over by trees or shrubs ; and extended to 
any covered avenue, esp, one with rows of shops 
or stalls on one or both sides. 

1731 Pore Mor. Ess. u. 35 Shall call the winds thro’ long 
Arcades to roar. 1815 Worpsw. HWA. Doe iv. 45 And shades 
Of trellisework in long arcades. 18a9 T. ALLEN Asttiy. 
Lond. 1V. 302 A passage, with a range of shops on each side, 
called Burlington Arcade, which. . is one of the most fashion- 
able promenades. 1849 Rusxktn Sev. Lawifps ii. § 15 Pictured 
landscapes at the extremities of alleys and arcades. 1862 
Tuackeray Four Georges iit. 142 A garden, with trim lawns, 
green arcades and vistas of classic statues. 

3. Arch. A series of arches on the same plane: 
‘a series of arches, either open or closed with 
masonry, supported by columns or piers.’ Parker 
Gloss. Arch. ‘In mcdizval architecture, an orna- 
_ mental dressing to a wall, consisting of colonnettes 


supporting mouldedarches.’ Gwilt. (=F. arcatzre.) 

1795-1807 J. Carter Aunc. Archit. Eng. 1.20 Arcade on 
the third story of the keep of Rochester castle. . In the 
third story the wall is cut through by four magnificent 
arches. 1823 [Seer]. 1830 R. Stuart, Dict. Arch., Arcade, 
a series of apertures or recesses with arched ceilings or 
soffets. The use of this word is very vague and jadernite. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vy. § 12 In the uppermost arcade 
.. the arches, the samein numberas those below, are narrower 
than any of the facade. 1861 Parker Goth. Archit. (1874) 1. 
iii. 67 ‘Ihe small Arcades ..are frequently used as decora- 
tions of the walls. 


Arcade (a:kz'd), v. [f. prec. sb] To furnish 
with, orform into, anarcade. Hence Arcaded f//.a. 

1805 W. Taytor in dun. Rev. 1.61 A long arcaded court. 
1860 -l/f VY. Round No. 46. 457 In Stamboul, as in London, 
a bazaar means an arcaded covered walk. 1861 A. K. Hore 
Eng. Cathedr. 19th C, vi. 221 That expanse [of walt] may 
be arcaded, and if the arcading-shafts are of coloured 
materials, sO much the better, 

Arcadian (arké'dian), a.1 and sé. [f. L. Arca- 
dt-us (f, Gr.’Apxadia a mountainous district in the 
Peloponnesus, taken as the ideal region of rural 
contentment) +-an.] A. adj. Belonging to Arca- 
dia ; ideally rural or rustic. B. sd. An ideal rustic. 

1590 1. Watson Me/id. 49 Let Arcadians altogether sing a 
woefull song. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 132 Charm’d with Ar- 
cadian pipe. 1759 Goi.osm. Polite Learn. iv, The wits even 
of Rome are united into a rural group of nymphs and swains 
under the appellation of modern Arcadians. 1829 SouTHEY 
OL. Newman vi. Wks. X. 317 Peopling some Arcadian soli- 
tude With human angels. ° 

Arca‘dian, 2.2 [f. AncapE+-1AN.] Of, per- 
taining to, or furnished with arcades. 

1870 Disraet Lothair|xix. 369 An arcadian square flooded 
with light. 1880 Daily News 17 Apr. 2/3 Scheme for ex- 
tending Arcadian London, 

Arca‘dianism. (ff. Arcadian a.14-1su.] 
Ideally simple rusticity, pastoral simplicity. 

1824 D'Israeu Cur, Lit, (1866) 412/1 That Shenstone not 
only ‘affected that arcadianism.’ 1859 Masson Srtt. 
Novelists iv. 216 A spirit of lyrical pathos, and of poetical 
Arcadianism. 

Arca‘dianly, a/v. [f. as prec.+-ty2.} In 
accordance with Arcadian manners or ideas. 

1882 Frovor Carlyfe II. vii. 152 If Arcadianly given, he 
might fancy the yellow buttercups were asphodel. 

Arcading (arkéi-din), 7d/. 56. [f. Ancape 7. + 
-1NG1.] concer, Architectural omament consisting 
of arcades (see ARCADE 50, 3). 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 190 Towers... enriched with arcading. 
1861 A. B. Hore Aug. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 221 ‘he back 
spaces of the arcading may be diapered in relief, tinted or 
stencilled. 

Arcado, obs. form of ARCADE: see -aDo. 

Arcady (a@1kadi). foes, fad. L. Arcadia: see 
ARCADIAN, ] 

1s90 T. Watson Wess. 363 Diana matchlesse Queene of 
Arcadie. 1850 Texxvson /1 Men. xxiii. 24 To many a flute 
of Arcady. 

Arcanal (aiké'nal), a. [f. L. avcdn-us (see 
next)+-aL!] Of arcane character; mystcrious, 
dim. 

¢ 1828 SoutHey Life § Corr. (1350) V. 366 Sunk in arcanal 
ages and in night. 

ane (aiken), a.; also 6 archane. fad. L. 

arcanus, {. arcé-re to shut up, arca chest; cf. F. 

arcane.] Hidden, concealed, secret. 
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1547 Boorve Brev. //eatth Pref. 2 The eximiouse and 
Archane science of physicke. 1595 Locriue v. iv. 187 Have 
I bewrayed thy arcane secrecy? 1678 Cupwortn /uécll. 
Syst. Pref., ‘I'o Reveal the Arcane Mysteries of Atheism. 
1876 E. Gossr in Academy yg Dec. 557 Walking in the arcane 
world of wonder. 

Arcanite, synonym of APNTHITALITE. 


+ Arca‘nna, arca‘nne. Ods. [a. I’. ercanne 
‘rudle, red chaulkc, red oaker,’ Cotgr., prob. ad. 
*arcanna, variant of It. a/canna or Sp. alcana: see 
ALcaNnNnA, ALKANET.] A kind of red chalk used 


by carpenters for marking timber. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex., Arcanne, 
a synonym of red ochre. ; 

|| Arcanum (arkéiniim). Usually in pl. arcana 
(arkétna). [L., neut. of adj. axcaneus (see ARCANE) 
used subst. In 17-18thc. the pl. form arcana was 
occas. treated as sing. with pl. azcanas.] 

1. A hidden thing; a mystery, a profound secret. 

1599 Sanpys Europ. Spec. (1632) 238 The Arcana of those 
their ineffable crossings and convertings. 1646 D'Ewes in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 322 11. 218 Because..the anointing of 
his naked shoulders, armes, hands, and head, were arcana. 
1646 J. Hatt /fore Vac. 19 It is an arcanum of his Einpire 
to conceale from us the date of our dayes. 1772 WaTSoN in 
Phil. Trans, LX. 14 Having .. revealed the principal 
arcana in the manufacture of isinglass. 1864 Burton Scot. 
Abr. 1. iii. 133 The mysterious arcana of political intrigue, 

2. One of the supposed great sccrets of nature 
which the alchemists aimed at discovering ; hence, 
a marvellous remedy, an elixir. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseut. EX. 135 The Philosophers 
stone, potable gold, or any of those Arcana’s. 1689 MoyLr 
Sea Chyrarg. u. xxi. 76 The Quintessenses of Cloves and 
Colocynthis are great arcanums as to the Tooth-ach. 1796 
Burke Kegic. Peace iii. Wks. VILL. 343 The infallible arcanum 
for that purpose. 1821 Scott Aenifw. xxii, (1853) 222 he 
pursuit of the grand arcanum. 


| Arc-boutant (arjbutan-). Arch. [Fr.] An 
arched or ‘flying’ buttress, ‘whose object is to 
counteract the thrust of the main vault of the edi- 
fice’ (Gwilt). 

1731 in Baitey, 1767 Ducaret Anglo-Norm, Antiq. 27 
The walls of this Church are cased on the outside by thirty- 
two arc-boutants or buttresses. 1823 Rutter Fowthilfg Vhe 
ceiling is divided .. by a broad arc-boutant in the middle. 


+ A'rceate, v. Ols. xare—'. [improper f. L. 
arcere to keep off+-ATE3.] To keep off, prevent. 
1657 Tomuinson Kenon’s Disp. 511 It arceates putretude. 

Arce-bishop, -deacon, obs. f. ArcuH-. 

Arcel, Arcenal, obs. ff. ARCHIL, ARSENAL. 

+ Arceter, -tour, arcister. Ovs.—° [app. 
f. med. L. arcista for artista (cf. OF. arcien, ar- 
tien), with Eng. ending -er, as if artist-er, arctst- 
er, arceter: cf, barritst-er, and ancestor, ancetor.] 
One skilled in the arts ; a master of arts who has 
passed on to the study of philosophy. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Arceter, or he pat lernethe or techethe 
arte, artista, ¢1460 Gloss. in Wright's Voc. 262 [ic dio- 


leticns (dialecticus), hic arctsta [artista], a arcister. 1§30 
Patsor. 195/1 Arcetour, arcien. 


Arch (ait{), 5d. Alsoq-6arche. [a.OF.arche:~— 
L. arca chest, coffer; also, through some confusion, 
used in OF. for avc:—L. arc-um bow (sce ARc).] 

L=L. arcus. 
+1. Any part of a curve;=Arc 1, 2. Ods. 


€139r CHaucer Astrof. u. vii. 21 The arch of the day.. 
from the sonne arisyng til hit go to reste. 155: RecorvE 
Pathw. Knowl. 1. Def., The compassed line..is called an 
arche lyne, or a bowe lyne. /éfd.1. iv, Draw an arch of a 
circle. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 62 An Arch of the 
Horizon. 1677 Hates Prim. Orig. Man. \. vi. 119 The 
convex Superficies of the highest Archof being. 1790 Witb- 
BporEin Phit, Trans. LX XX. 544 Thearch-line of this sector. 
1831 Brewster Oftrcs x.93 The arch of vibration was more 
rapidly diminished in the sun's light. 

2. A curved structure of firm material, either 


capable of bearing weight or mcrely ornamental. 

1387 Trevisa Higden 1. 215 An arche of marbel .. be arche 
of Augustus Cesar his victories. ¢1425 Wyxtoun Crox, vin. 
xxiii. 25 Ane Arche of fayre werk and of fyne. 1551 Re- 
coroe Pathw. A nowt, 1. x, The arche of a brydge or of a 
house or window. a 1637 B. Jonson Zo Sir E,. Sackwitle 
(R.) "Tis the last keystone That makes the arch. 1751 
J. Brown Sha/ftesh. Charac. 74 The very key-stone of this 
visionary arch, which he hath. .thrown over the depths of 
error. 1818 Byron CA. //ar. ww. xcii., For ¢4is the con- 
queror rears The arch of triumph! 

3. transf. Anything having the form of the curves 
or structures, described in the prec. 1 and 2. 

¢ 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 125 The circled arches of thy 
hrows. 1676 Moxon Print Lett, 7 The Arches upon the 
feet of Letter A is the Footing of that Letier. 1702 Aopison 
Medats ii. 112 His head is encompassed with..an arch of 
glory. 1854 Owen in Or7’s Circ. Sc. I. 168 The neural arch 
1s formed by a pair of bones, called ‘neurapophyses’. 188 
Ravmonp A/tning Gloss., Arch... A portion of a lode left 
standing when the rest is extracted. 2. Ihe roof of arever- 
beratory furnace. 

b. esp. The rainbow. 

r610 Suakns. Jef. wv. i. 71 The Queene o’th Skie, Whose 
watry Arch, and messenger, am I. 1728 Tuomson Spring 
215 Behold th’ amusive arch before him fly. 185: Ruswin 
Stones Ven, 1. x. 123 God's arch, the arch of the rainbow. 

4. Curvature in the shape of an arch. 

1855 Tiuxnyson JJand 1. xvi, The delicate Arab arch of 
her feet. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Moen. Plants 89 The fact 
of so many organs.. being all arched whilst they break 


ARCH. 


through the ground, shows.. the importance of the arch to 
seedling plants. 

5. An arched roof, a vault ; fy. the heavens. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. ut. iii. 120 Who, like an arch, reuer- 
L’rate The voyceagaine. 1611 = Cym6.1. vi. 33 Hath Nature 
giuen them eyes T’o see this vaulted Arch? 1738 Grover 
Leonidas 1, 149 ‘Vhe arch of heav'n resounded. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. wm. xvii, While the deep arch with sullen roar Re- 
turn’d their surly jar. 

6. Court of Arches, or briefly Arches: the eccle- 
siastical court of appcal for the province of Canter- 
bury, formerly held at the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow (or ‘of the Arches’), so named from the 
arches that supported its steeple. 

1297 R. Grove. 415 Seyn Mary chyrche of pe arches. 1393 
Lanct. 2. 2d. C. 1, 61 Vokettus of pe Arches. 1553 87 
Foxe A. § AY. 11. 140 Cited to appear in the Arches at Bow 
Church, 1768 Bracksrone Comm. IIL. 64 ‘he court of 
arches .. whereof the judge is called the dean of the arches. 
7864 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. xi. 569. : 

I. (=L. arca, OF. airche, arche.) Archives. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1x. xlvi. 349 The civile law .. was laid 
up..in their Arches (Penetrations). 1651 W. G. Cowels 
fust. 179 Enrolled in the Arches and Treasuries of the Court. 

TIL. Atvrib. and Comé., arch-board, ‘the part 
of the stern over the counter, immediately under 
the knuckles of the stern-timbers’ (Adm. Smyth ; 
arch-brick, arch-stone, a wedge-shaped brick or 
stone used in the construction of arches; arch- 
brow, an arched brow; arch-buttress = ARC- 
BOUTANT ; arch-head, a curved head or terminal 
piece ; arch-roof, a vaulted roof; archways = 
ARCHWISE ; arch-work, structtire consisting of 
arches. Also arch-like, -moulding, -order; and 
ARCHWAY, -WISE, q.¥. 

1883 J. Kecry in Harper's Jag. Aug. 449/2 A fan-tail over- 
hang, which ends in a moulded arch-board. 1742 RicHarp- 
son Pameta 1V. 241 Your Ladyship's fine Arch-Brow. 1760 
Fitzceratp in PAit. Trans. L1. 827 The arch-head of the 
lever. 1879G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1.127 The arch moulding» 
are filled with the most exquisite foliage. /did. 284 The 
tracery of a window is always viewed as an arch-order. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. u, 150 A Vault or arch-roofe 
set vpon three pillers. 1848 Hutton Course A/ath. U1. 138 
The voussoirs or arch-stones.. have their faces always per- 
pendicular to the respective points of the curve upon which 
they stand. 1799 J. Ronertson Agric, Perth 272 The sods 
.. Should be laid downarchways. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Britt, 1. 333 A verie goodly stone bridge of arch-worke. 1742 
Youne AZ. 7h. vu. 2234 An archlike strong foundation. 

Arch (atf), v. — [a. OF. arche-r (13th c.); cf. 
mod.F. argeer.] 

1. To furnish with an arch or vault. 

c1400 Destr. Troy v. 1577 By the sydes..the strete was 
archet full abilly. 1463 Bury Hells (1850) 37 That the 
Rysbygate (be). .archyd and enbatelyd. 1530 Patscr. 435/2, 
I arche a buyldyng with arches, Ze arche. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. £f.72 Dinocrates began to Arche the Temple 
.. with Load stone. 1695 Biacksore /’r. Arth. wv. 84 And 
Arch'd the Chambers of the Vaulted Sky. 1881 Daily News 
28 Sept. 5/4 The gateway . . was arched with black. 

2. To form into an arch or vault, to curve. 4a. 


trans. and refit. 

1625 Bacon Gardens, Ess. (Arb.) 561 Fine Deuices, of Arch- 
ing Water without Spilling. 1713 Guardian No. 1073 He 
may arch his eyebrows. 1858 Kincstey “ef?. I. 21 It arched 
itself into one vast dome of red-hot iron. 1875 BuckLaxp 
Log-Bk. 77 Arched like the back of a frightened Cat. 

b. absol. and intr. 

1732 Pore Ess. fax 1. 102 Build on the wave, or arch 
beneath the sand. 18x18 Keats Eocdyon. 1. 221 His snow- 
white brows went arching up. 1875 B. Taytor Faust xvi. 
I. 157 Arches not there the sky above us? 

3. with over. (In prec. senses and const.) 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 202 The sound .. archeth over the wall. 
1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. iti. 98 Arched over with an ex- 
terior Crust of Earth. 1797 W. Taytor in Monthly Kev. 
XXII. 282 Hope arches her glistering rainbow over every 
scene of storm. 1849 Ropertson Ser. Ser. 1. xv. (1866 256 
Because the Infinite above is arching over the soul. 

+ 4. (csp. with fogether.) To put together like the 
stones of an arch, so that all mutually support each 
other. 70 arch up: to support on the same prin- 
ciple. Oés. 

1s8x [see ARCHEO]. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. i. xliii. 
(1739) 70 The Saxon Commonwealth was a building . .arched 
together both for Peace and War. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 
1x. 227 Mutually arching up one another. 1662 — J} orthies 
(3840) III. 173 How the statesmen in that age were arched 
together in affinity. 

5. trans. To overarch ; to span. 

1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arcur.21 The vine that arch'd His 
evening seat. 1860 Tynvsii. Glac. nm. § 4. 249 The blue 
blocks that arch the source of the Arveiron. 

Arch (atf', a. (s6.) [Arcn- pref. used as a 
separate word: see next.] 

1. Chief, principal, prime, pre-eminent. 
rarely used without the hyphcn.) 

1547 Life Abp. Canterd. Pref. D viijb, The fauour off any 
thoughe neuer so archa Prelate. 1594 Suaxs. Rick. ///, tv. 
tit. 2 The most arch deed of pittious massacre. 1613 — 
Hen. VIII, wu, ii, ro2 An Heretique, an Arch-one. 1647 
Warp Sim. Cobler 88 We cannot helpe it though we can, 
which is the Arch infirmity in afl morality. 1649 Paysxe 
Vind, Lib, Eng. 45 And proclaim them the Archest Im- 
postors under Heaven. 1678[Sce2]. 1834 Lvtron Pomfper: 
(1877) 23: Thou mayest have need of thy archest magic to 
protect thyself. i . d 

2. (Arising from prec. sense, in connexion with 


wag, knave, rogue, hence with fellow, face, look, 


(Now 


ARCH-. 


reply, etc.] Clever, cunning, crafty, roguish, wag- 
gish. Now usually of women and children, and 
esp. of their facial expression: Slily saucy, pleas- 
antly mischievous. 

1662 More Antic. A th, 1. viii. (1712) 151 That arch wag .. 
ridiculed that solid argument. 1678 Bunyan Pélgr. ul. 147 
Greath, Above all that Christian met.. By-ends was the 
arch one. fox. By-ends; What was he? Greath. A very 
arch Fellow,a downright Hypocrite. x710 Tatler No. 193 
Pi So archaleer. 1775 WESLEY Ws. (1872) IV. 41 Some 
arch boys gave him such a mouthful of dirt. 1810 CRABBE 
Borough xv, Arch was her look and she had pleasant ways. 
1872 Back Adv. PAaeton xxiii. 324 Her arch ways, and her 
frank bearing. 1877 M. ARNoLD Poems I. 27 The archest 
chin Mockery ever ambush’d in. 

+b. Const. a/, upon. Obs. 

1670 Eacuarb Contempt Clergy, Lads that are arch knaves 
at the nominative case. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 432 ?5 A 
‘Templar, who was very archupon Parsons. 1741 RicHarp- 
sox Pamela (1824) 1. 135 ‘Sir Simon .. you are very arch 
upon us.’ 


+ B. absol, quasi-sb. A chief (one). Ods. 

1605 Hevwoop Jf you know not Wks. (1874) 239 Poole that 
Arch, for truth and honesty. 1605 SHaxs. Lear ui. i. 61 The 
Noble Duke my Master, My worthy Arch and Patron. 

Arch, Sc. var. ARGH a. Oés. timid, pusillanimous. 
Arch- (atf; exc. in archangel), prefix: repr. 
Gr. dpxt-, apx’-, comb. form of dpy-ds chief (cogn. 
w. dpx-erv to begin, take the lead), as in dpxt-d:a- 
xovos chief-minister, dpyt-ericxonos chief-bishop, 
apx-ayyedos chief-angel. Hence in later L. avchi- 
diaconus, archiepiscopus, archangelus; in OF. 
arce-archediacne, arce-archevesque, arc-archangele. 
‘In L. the ch was treated as ¢; hence, in Romanic, 
it remained = in archange/us ; in other words, it 
became in It. arce-, arcz-, Pr., Sp., Pg. arce, OF. 
arce-, later avche- ; whence G. evz-, Du. aaris-.) 

In OE. at first translated by Adah- high (Acch- 
diacon, héah-biscop, héah-gngel, etc.), but also at 
length adopted from L. as arce-, #7ce-, grce- (orig. 
arct-), in erce-diacon, erce-biscop, grce-slol arch-see, 
erce-hdd archiepiscopal dignity. The OE. ¢ve-, 
arce-, became in ME. erche-. arche-, the latter coin- 
ciding with OF. arche-, whence also archangel was 
added. From these, in later times, a7ch- became 
a living formative, prefixable to any name of office. 
The same happened in med.L. and most mod. 
langs.; hence many of the Eng. examples, e. g. avch- 
duke, are adaptations of foreign titles. Since the 
16th c., avch- has been freely prefixed to names 
of agents and appellatives (like avc?- in Ital., and 
archt-in French, as archifou, archipédant):; ina few 
instances also to appellations of things, and occa- 
sionally even to adjectives. Finally, from its faculty 
of being prefixed to any appellative, arch has 
gradually come to be a separate adjective; see 
prec. word. (In modern literary words from Gr., 
the prefix is, in Eng., as in all the Romance langs., 
ARcHI-q.v.) In pronunciation, the compounds of 
arch- have two accents, either of which may be the 
stionger, according to emphasis, as in righ! hand. 
But established compounds, as archangel, -bishop, 
-deacon, -duke, tend to have the main stress on 
arch-, especially when they are prefixed to a name, 
as, the d-rchduke Charles, Archbishop Cranmer. 
Asa prefix the usual sense is ‘ chief, principal, high, 
leading, prime,’ occasionally ‘first in time, original, 
initial,’ but in modern use it is chiefly prefixed 
intensively to words of bad or odious sense, as in 
arch-traitor, arch-enemy, arth-rogue. 

1. a. In titles of office, rank, or dignity: meaning, 
‘Chief, principal, -in-chief; superior, master-; one 
who occupies a position or rank above those who 
bear the simple title’; as ARCHBISHOP, ARCH- 
DEACON, ARCHDUKE; arch-beadle, -brahmin, 
-chaplain, -druid, -eunuch (Gr. apxrevyotdxus), 
-gunner (ods.), -magicrist (Gr. dpyt-pdyetpos) 
chief cook, -mime (=ARCHIMIME), -minister, 
-phylarch chief magistrate of the tribe, -satrap, 
-visitor ; especially in many titles of offices in the 

Holy Roman or German empire, as arch-butler, 
-chamberlain, -chancellor, -count, -cupbearer ; 
arch-dapifer, chief sewcr, whose office it was to 
carry on horscback the first meal to the newly- 
crowned emperor, whence archdapifership; arch- 
earl, -marshal, -sewer, -steward, -treasurer, 
b. In appellations formed aftcr these, and applied 
in a similar sense, as arch-apostle chief apostle, or 
chief of the apostles; arch-chief, -corsair, -de- 
mon, -emperor, -engineer, -genethliac (Cr. 
-~yeve@dtaxés) chief castcr of nativities, -governor, 
-magician,-patriarch,-pontiff,-primate,-prince, 
-publican, -regent, -ruler, -sacrificator, -sacri- 
ficer, -shepherd, -vestryman, -workmaster. 

a. 1693 lpol. Clergy Scot. 20 *Arch-Bedle to the Kirk. 
1727-5: Cuambers Cycé. s.v., The elector of Brandenbourg 


is *arch-chamberlain of the einpire. 1842 Avison //ist. Exr, 
XIII. Ixxxix. §6. 185 Talleyrand in his cupacity of “arch- 


_ or *Arch-Sewer. 
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chancellor ofthe empire, 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 243* Arch- 
Chaplains constituted, in those elder times in the Court for 
Ecclesiastical matters. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp.,*Arch- 
Count, a title antiently given to the Earlof Flanders. 1690 
Lona. Gaz. mmdxxxili/3 The Elector of Bavaria, as ~ Arch- 
dapifer, rid in his Robes tothe Kitchin. 1661 Morcan Sf. 
Gentry w. vi. 82 The *archdapifirship with all the preroga- 
tives thereof. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. I. 32 The *Arch- 
Druid’s mansion house. 1839 KeiGHTLey Hest. Eng. 1. 2 
Presided over by an ‘*arch-druid. x599 A.M. tr. Gaédel- 
houer’s Bk. Physic 338/1 The *Archearle Fredericke. 1727- 
51 CHAmBERS Cyc. s.v., The *archeunuch was one of the 
principal officers in Constantinople. 1664 /loddax Field 
vu. 72 Th’ *archgunner on th’’English part. 1814 Sch. 
Good Living 26 Cadmus, *archmagirist tothe king of Sidon. 
41634 CHapMan Alphonsus Plays 1873 Il1. 206 Augustus 
Duke of Saxon, *Arch Marshall tothe Emperor. 1678 Mar- 
VELL Corr. 361 Wks. 1875 II. 631 One Mr. Welch is their 
*arch-minister. 1683 BuRNET tr. Afore's Utopia 76 Another 
Magistrate .. called..the *Arch-philarch. 1847 Lp. Linxp- 
say Chr. Art. I. Introd. 55 The *archsatrap Satan. x622 
HeEYLIn Cossogr. u. (1682) 103 The Office of Archidapifer, 
1643 Prynne Power Parl. App. 156 The 
king verily hath his great Master or *Arch-Steward. 1661 
Morcan Sph. Gentry iw. vi. 82 The Count Palatine was 
created ..*Arch Treasurer of the Empire. a@ 1672 Woop 
Life (1848! 41 By the favour of the Warden Sir N. Brent 
the *Arch-visitor. 

b. 1726 J. Trapp Popery 1.(T.) The highest titles would 
have been given to St. Petre, such as *arch-apostle. 1590 
Barrow & Greenw. in Confer. 43 Christ being..*Arch- 
cheif, high Bishop of Bishopps. 1728 Moxrcan Adgiers I1. 
iv. 288, I bid this *Arch-Corsair a final Adieu. 1849 Sir J. 
SterHEN Eccl. Biog. (1850) 1. 365 Indolence, self-will, and 
selfishness .. “archdamons of the cloister. 1816 SouTHEY 
in Q. Rev. XV1. 230 Grand Monarque, Emperor, or *Arch- 
emperor, if it liked him better. 1835 Browninc Paracels. 
ul. 32 The dupes of this Old *arch-genethliac. 1567 JEWEL 
Def. Afol. 1611) 420 Yee *Archgouerners of Christs Church. 
1553-87 Foxe A. § A. 88/2 The magicians and *archmagi- 
cians. 1579 Furkxe Heskins’s Part, Title-p., *Archpatri- 
arches of the Popish Synagogue. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 16 
This *archpontiff of the rights of men. 1583 STuBBES Avat. 
Abuses 17 At the command of their superintendent, or *arch- 
primate. 1649 Br, Hatt Cases Consc. vii. (1654) 47 The 
*Arch-publican Zacheus. ?1650 Don Scliianis 107 *Arch- 
ruler over so many territories. 1818 BentHam Ch. Extg. 361 
The Noble Reformer, in the character of *Arch-Sacrificator. 
1656 Trapp Cow. Matt. ii. 6 Christ is the *arch-Shepherd, 
that feeds his people daily. 1859 Hetrs Friends in C. Ser. 1. 
I. i. 23 The *arch-vestryman, who objects to every thing 
proposed by everybody. 1630 J. Tayvtor (Water P.) Superb. 
Flag. Wks. 1. “Bk Then did the *Archworkmaster of this 
All Create this Massie Vniversall Ball. 

2. In descriptive appellations: meaning, ‘One 
pre-eminent as, whe performs the action or pos- 
sesses the quality before others; greatest, chief, 
leading’; as arch-antiquary, -artisl, -builder, -con- 
Soler, -crttic, -defender, -diplomatisl, -divine, -dog- 
maltist, -exorcist, -friend, -host, -jockey, -leader, 
-lexicographer, -myslagogue, -philosopher, -playcr, 
politician, -prophel, -protestant, -purilan, -repre- 
Senlalive,-saint,-semipelagian, -urger,-wag,-wench, 
-worker. 

In modern use especially with terms of odium or 
execration: meaning, ‘Extreme, out-and-out, worst 
of, ringleader of’; as arch-agitator, -botcher, -boute- 
feu (=incendiary), -duffoon, -charlatan, -cheater, 
-conspirator, -corrupler, -cosener, -criminal, -de- 
ceiver, -depredalor, -despol, -dewil, -dissembler, -dis- 
lurber, -doll, -felon, -fool, -gomeril, -humbug, -hypo- 
crile, -informer, -knave, -liar, -ploller, -plunderer, 
pretender, -robber, -rogue, -scoundrel, -seducer, 
-spy, -tempter, -lurncoat, -lrailor, -tyrant, -vaga- 
bond. Many of these are used with a specific refer- 
ence to the Devil. 

1840 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. (1842) V. 158 Thanking the 
** Arch-Agitator’ [O'Connell]. 1611 Sreep ///st. Gt. Brit. 
v. ili. 12 Proued by our *arch-Antiquary in his famous work. 
1640 SANDERSON 21 Serwz. Ad. Aul. xii. (1673) 176 The great 
*Arch-architect, the builder and maker of all things. 1579 
J. Stusses Gaping Gulf B vijb, That Romish *archbaalam. 
a 1635 Corset Jo Ghost KR. Wisdome (Y.) *Archbotcher of 
a psalm or prayer. 1685 Evetyn Diary (1827) 111. 164 The 
*arch-boutefeu Ferguson, Matthews, were not yet found. 
1577 Hotinsnep Chron, 11. 26/2 The *archbrochers of their 
brethrens bloud. ¢ 1600 Hooker £cc/. Pod. vi. 441 The very 
blessed Apostle .. giveth unto himself the title of an *arch- 
builder [1 Cov. iiL ro]. 1853 Trexcu Proverbs 141 Men 
fancy they can cheat the *arch-cheater. 1548 Hatt Chrou. 
Hen. 1V. an. 1 (1809) 24 Hector Boece, the Scottish *Arche- 
chronocler. 1859 Hers Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1.8 Change 
is the *arch-consoler. 1594 Merry Kuack 1. in Hazl. Dodsé. 
VI. 528 When I came to the Exchange, I espied.. An *arch- 
cosener. ?1626 tr. Bcccaldina 187 (T.) Promoted ..to be the 
*archcritick of the sacred muses. 1849 Macautay //¢st. 
Eng. \1. 520 A new crime of the *archdeceiver. 1616 R.C. 
Times’ Whis, v. 2111 Drunkennesse hath got an *arch-de- 
fender. 1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng. 349 Wealth thus devoured 
by the *arch-depredator. 1649 S. Crark Lives Fathers 
(1654) 245 Luther .. called the Zinglians, *Archdevils. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xii. 116 The King of France 
then, is the *arch-disturber. 1551 Ropinson tr. JJore's 
Utopia (1869) 39 Thies wysefooles and verye *archedoltes. 
1612-5 Br. Harr Contemfl. i.i. 61 Vhey accuse hiin for au 
*archexorcist, for the worst kinde of magician. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1v.179 Which when th’ arch-fellon saw, Due entrance 
he disdained. 1866 Cartyte RXenein, (1881) I. 132 Robert 
Owen, the then incipient “arch-gomeriL 1826 SouTury 
Lett, (1856) 1V. 40 The ‘Life of an *Arch-humbug.’ 1685 
Baxtrr Paraphr. Matt. xxvii. 6 Thus *Arch-hypocrites 
make conscience of Ceremony, and make no conscience of 
Perjury. 1761 SteRNE Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. xx. 93 As if 
the ‘arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind me. 1866 
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| Spectator 6 Jan., Calling you or your friend ‘an “arch- 
knave.” 1827 Hare Guesses 1. (1873) 82 Vice is the greatest 
of all Jacobins, the *arch-leveler. a171x Kien Poet. H’4s. 

1721 IV. 76 A Legion led, With the *Arch-Murderer at 
Head, 1856 R. VAucHan Alystics (1860) I. 231 Following 
Dionysius, that *arch-mystagogue. 1610 HEaLey Sf. Aug, 
City of God 254 One old “arch-plaier plaid the Mimike. 1625 
tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. i, (1688) 344 The *Arch-plotter. . of 
this Treason. 1665 BoyLe Occas. Refé. w. xiiL (1675) 250 
The Old Serpent himself, that *Arch-politician. 1677 Git- 
pin Demonol. Sac. (1867) 169 Arch-heretics have been *arch- 
pretenders to sanctity. 1873 J. MorLey Kousseaz 1. ix. 309 
Voltaire was the *Arch-representative of all these elements. 
a16s0 May Satyr. Puppy 46 Some *Arch-Rogue.. hath 
done herwrong. 1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart. ied. 2) 38 
Forged by Faustus that *Arch-Semipelagian. 1630 Waps- 
worTtH Sf. Pilgr. viii. 89, I was an *Arch-spye against their 
State. 1654 GaTAKER Disc. Afol. 64 As did that *Arch- 
turncoat of Spalata. 1862 MERIvALE Rom, Emf. (1865) VII. 
lv. 2 This *arch-tyrant.. most detestable of the Casarean 
family. 1656 tr. B. Valentine's Twelve Keyes 6 That arch- 
wench Venus. 1877 E. Conper Bas. Faith iv. 189 The 
materials with which Reason, the *arch-worker, toils to con- 
struct her fabric. ’ 

3. As prec., with sense of, ‘ First in time, original’; 
as arch-falher (1541), -founder, -god, -messenger, 
-plagiary. Mostly archaic. 

1541 CovERDALE Old Faith v. Wks. 1844 I. 29 [Cain] the 
*archfather of all murderers. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. ii. 
(1851) 106 Him whom they fain to be the “archfounder of 
Prelaty, S. Peter. 1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. 12 Homer 
knows nothing of Uranus, in the sense of an “arch-God, 
anterior to Kronos. 1835 Lytton Réenzi vu. vi. 334 The 
*arch-messenger to smooth the way and prepare the wel- 
come. 1659 GELL Amendm. Bible 787 Adam the *arch- 
plagiary, who hath brought us all into bondage. ; 

4. Of things: with sense of a. ‘Chief, principal, 
main, prime’; as arch-beacon, -city, -fire, -hearl, 
-machine, -piece, -pillar (1553), -practice, -syragogue 
(all Obs. or archaic); arch-infamy, -medvocrily, 
-mock, -mockery, -sin (1398), etc. b. ‘Primitive, 
original’; as tarch-christendom, arch-essence, 
-form, Spec. arch-house, archducal house (of 
Austria); +arch-pall, archiepiscopal pall ; tarch- 
sea, archipelago ; arch-see, archiepiscopal see. 

160z Carew Cornzall (1723) 138 b, The top of the Cornish 
*Archbeacon Hainborough. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devoz. 
$314 Their order .. was .. utterly abolished in *Arch- 
christendom. 1633 FretcHer Purple Zst.u.xliv, That *arch- 
city of this government. 1652 BeEnLtowes 7&eoph. vin. x, 

*Archessence ! Thou, self full! self infinite! Residing in 
approachlesse light. 1654 Gopparp in Bxrton’s Diary 
(1828) I. 171 A piece of that *archfire, that hath been in 
this your time. 1873 Ma. Buinp Strauss’s Old Faith \i. 
208 The two *arch-forms of organic life. 1685 tr. Gracian’s 
Courtier’'s Max, 122 The Heart of Alexander was an *Arch- 
heart, seeing a whole world lodged easily in a corner of it. 
1834 Bancrort ///st. U. S. V1. Index 497 Decadence of the 
*arch-house. 1871 Browninc Pr. Hohenstiel 1529 That lie of 
lies, *arch-infamy. 1862 Emerson Cond. Life i.14 Man isthe 
*arch-emachine. 1604 SHaAkS. O7¢d. 1v. i.71 O,’tis the spight of 

| hell, the Fiend’s*Arch-mock. 1826 E. Irvinc Bady/ox II. vi. 
85 Its *arch-mockery, and master-piece of wickedness. 1866 

Frnl, Sacr. Lit. No. 19. 187 Little less than an *arch- 
mystery. 1848 Petrie tr. O. £. Chron. (1853) 79 [He] went 
to Rome after his *arch-pall. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 

(Arb.) 38 Sir Nicholas Bacon, An *arch-piece of Wit and 


Wisdom. 1553-87 Foxe d. & AZ. 209/1 ~Archpillers of all 
papistrie. 1586 Bricut Jelauch. xxxv. 193 That *archpiller 
of faith and assurance in Christ Jesus our hope. 1628 EarLe 
Microcosm. lili. 115 It may be an *Arch-practice of State. 
1613 Zoucne Dove 25 The *Arch-Sea rowling from th’ unruly 
North, 1612 Drayton Polyold. xxiv. (1748) 360 Next these 
*arch-sees of ours now London place doth take. 1865 J/orx. 
Star 16 Feb., The *arch see of Canterbury. 1598 J. Dicken- 
son A risbas (1878) 55 The Seede of all mischiefe, that *Arch- 
sinne usurie. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist. ut. vi. § 33 They 
had their *Arch-Synagogue at the North corner of the Old- 


ury. J ; 
5. Adjectives: as tarch-chemic, chief in al- 
chemy ; +arch-noble, noble in a superior degree. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 609 Th’ *Arch-chimic Sun so farr 
from us remote. 1761 SMoLtetr Gil Blas in. ix. I. 301 The 
ladies of the stage are not only noble, but *arch-noble. 


Archean (ark?an), a. Geol. [f. Gr. dpxat-os 
ancient +-aN.] Of or belonging to the earliest 
geological period. 

1881 C. Fis in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIX. 25 The granitic or 
Laurentian is of archzan origin. 1882 Padd AJal/ G. 13 Nov. 
s/t The still problematic archzzan schists. 

Archzo- (a:1k?\0-), ad. Gr. dpxato- comb. form 
of dpxaios ancient, primitive (f. dpxy beginning). 
Formerly, and still occas. spelt archazo-. In 
compounds and derivatives, as ARCHZOLOGY ; also: 
Archzo-geology, the geology of ancient periods of 
the earth’s history. Archeoli-thic a, (A‘@os stone}, 
of or pertaining tothe most ancientstone implements 
used by prehistoric man. Archzosto‘matous @. 
[orépa mouth], having the primitive orifice of in- 
vagination of the wall of the embryo persistent as 
a mouth. Archzozo‘ic a. [¢{w7 life], pertaining to 
the era of the earliest living beings on our planet. 

1877 Smetps Fixe! Philos. 143 Archz:o-geology .. has 
ventured still further backward through the past organic 
epochs. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times 60 The period of the 
drift, which I have proposed to call the archzolithic period. 
1877 Huxrey Anat, Juv, 42, xii.684 The limits within which 
the archa:ostomatous condition prevails. 1872 Dana Corads 
App. I. 373 The era.. styled the Archeozoic. 

[f 


Archzographical (4 1k¢,o,grefikal), a. 
next +-!cAL.] Of or connected with archzeography. 


ARCH MOGRAPHY. 


1877 WaLLAcE Russia xxix. 466 Works published by the 
Imperial Archzographical Commission, 

Archeography (arképgrafi). [f. ARcH.xo- 
+ Gr. -ypagia (See -GRAPHY), after Gr.dpy aroypacbos 
writing of antiquities.] Systematic description of 
antiquities. 

1804 Afonth. Mag. XVI111. 289 The best lexicon of archeo- 
graphy. 1836 Hermann Pol. Antig. Greece 1 History is 
learnt from them ..and the name archzography has conse- 
quently been proposed for the science which treats of them. 

Archeologer (a1k/\plodga1). [f. Gr. dpyaio- 
Ady-os (see below) +-ER1.] One who cultivates 
archeology. 

1851 Torrens in JYrat. Asiat, Soc. Bengat 14 Modern 
archaiologers. i ce 

Archeologian (a1k/jolowdgian). [f. as An- 
CH.EOLOGY +-AN ; cf. ¢heologian.] An archeologist. 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 3 All who call themselves archxo- 
logians. 1859 Edin. Rev. No. 223. 49 The patient and minute 
research... of the archzologian. ; . 

Archeologic (d:1k7\o,lpdzik), 2. [ad. Gr. dp- 
xaodoyxds: see ARCILEOLOGY and -1c. Cf. F. 
archéologigue.) Of or pertaining to archxology ; 
archzeological. 

1731 Baitey, Archialogich. 1806 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 
IV. 562 Higher interests than those of archzologic curiosity. 
1872 M.Cotiins Pr. Clarice 1. x. 161 Said by archzologic 
authorities to be two centuries older. 

A:rcheolo'gical, a. [f. as prec.+-anJ.] Be- 
longing to, having reference to, or dealing with 
archazology. Also adso/. quasi-sd. 

1782 (¢/t/e) An Archeological Epistle to the Reverend and 
Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, D.D., President of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 1832 4 ¢henzum No. 242. 383 Archzological 
studies are too little pursued among us. 1865 Pad? MadllG. 
25 Aug. 9/2 The archzologicals at Durham. 1871 TyLor 
Prim, Culture 1.19 Archeological inference from the re- 
mains of pre-historic tribes, 

_Archeologically, av. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
In an archxological manner, from an archzeological 
point of view. 

1790 Gentl. Mag. LX... 291 The hook on which he is so 
archezologically suspended. 1871 Athenzwum 29 July 150 
Archzxologically considered, the place has no great attrac- 
tions. 

Archeologist (ark/p'lodzist). [f. next: see 
-1st.] A professed student of archeology. 

1824 Dison Libr. Comp. 330 English historical archzo- 
logists. 1880 Dawkins Aurly Man i. 2 The archeologists 
have raised the study of antiquities to the rank of a science. 

Archeology (ark7\g'l5dzi). Also 6-9 archai-. 
[ad. Gr. dpxatodoyia, f. dpxato-s (see ARCH.EO-) + 
-Aoyia discourse : see -LOGY.] 

1. Ancient history generally ; systematic descrip- 
tion or study of antiquities. 

1607 Br. Hatt Holy Qéserv. (1879) 196 Sozomen .. [wrote] 
all the archaiology of the Jewestill Sauls gouernment. 1669 
Gae Crt. Gentiles 1. m. vi. 69 The Grectans were ignorant 
of the account of true Archeologie or Antiquitie. 1731 
Baitey, Archiatogy. 1803 Archzologia XIV. 211 The con- 
tents of the Archaiology of Wales are derived from.. old 
manuscripts. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Morals 1. ili. 481 The 
Decian persecution is remarkable in Christian archeology. 

2. spec. The scientific study of the remains and 
monuments of the prehistoric period. 

1837 WHEWELL //ist. Induct, Sc. xvin. v. § 1 Theoretical 
geology. .has a strong resemblance. .to philosophical archa:- 
ology. 1851 D. Wuson Preh. Anz, (1863) 1.1.27 The closing 
epoch of geology is that in which archzology has its be- 
ginning. 1871 Tytor Prim. Culture 1. 38 Archeology dis- 
plays old structures and buried relics of the remote past. 

|| Archeopteryx (ak/\pptériks). Pa/vond. [f. 
ARCH.£0- + mrépu€ wing, bird.] The oldest known 
fossil bird, having a long vertcbrate tail. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1878) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles .. partially bridged over. . by the 
ostrich and extinct Archeopteryx. ae Le Conte £lem. 
Geol. 436 The only bird bones found in the Jurassic are those 
of the Archaopteryx. 

Archeus, var. f. ARCHEUS. 

Archaic (ark@ik), a. [ad. Gr. dpxaixds, old- 
fashioned, f. dpyaios ancient: see -Ic. Cf. F. ar- 
chaique.| | Marked by the characteristics of an 
earlier period ; old-fashioned, primitive, antiquated. 

1846 Eviis Elgin Maré. 1.111 A later specimen of the 
archaic period of bas-relief. 1875 Lussock Orig. Cizitiz. 1. 
2 A social condition ruder and more archaic than any which 
history records. 1879 Granstone Gleanings 11. vil. 345 A 
population .. of archaic covenanting puritans. 

b. esp. of language: Belonging to an earlier 
period, no longer in common use, though still re- 
tained either by individuals, or generally, for special 
purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. Thus the pro- 
nunciation ob/eege is archaic in the first case; the 
pronoun ¢how in the second. 

1832 (¢i#/e) Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond, 286 An archaic form 
of diction. . 

Archaical, ¢. rare. [f. prec.+-aul.] Of or 
relating to what is archaic; also used as= ARCHAIC. 

«1804 Bouciier Gloss. Introd. 63/2 A collection of archaical 
[Ze archaic] words. 1845 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VV. 187 
Occupied in archaical investigations. 

Archaically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2] 
chaic style ; in regard to archaism. 

1883 Atheneum 4 Aug. 133/3 Individual examples, which 
are .. archaically true only in part. 
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Archaicism (ak@isiz’m). [f. ARcHAIC + -ISM ; 
cf. romanticism.) Ancient style or quality. 

1864 Daily Tel. 1 Dec., 1t has rather the air of imitative, 
not of authentic, archaicism, 1883 Q. ev. July 191 Rem- 
nants of archaicism. 

Archaism (a@3kejiz'm).  [ad. Gr. dpxyaicpds, f. 
dpxat(-eyv to copy the ancients in language, ctc., f. 
apxatos ancient: sce -1sm. Cf. F. archaisme.] 

1. The retention or imitation of what is old or 
obsolete ; the employment in language, art, etc., 
of the characteristics of an earlier period; archaic 
style. 

[1612 Brinsiey Pos. Parts (1669) 13 This is called Archa- 
ismus, in imitation of the ancient kind of ig 1643 
Sratyer Psadus Av, Very neare it (the authorized version} 
saving where by the archaisme .. occasioned to recede, 1783 
Lemon Eng. Etym. (Jop.) Archaism, a fondness for antient 
customs, antiquated phrases, obsolete words, etc. 1839 
Hacram //est, Let. 111. 11. vii. § 33 A slight tinge of archaism 
was thought by Bacon and Raleigh congenial to an elevated 


style. 

2. An archaic word or expression. 

a1748 Warts (J.), 1 shall never use archaisms, as Milton. 
a 1804 Boucner Gloss. Introd. 20/1 Erciscere.. used once 
by Cicero, but.. avowedly as an archaism. 1864 Pusey 
Daniel 310 The Pentateuch has marks of greater antiquity, 
having archaismis which the book of Joshua has not. 

Archaist (G:kejist). [f. Anrcua-ism +-1st.] 
a. One who studies what is archaic ; an antiquary. 
b. One who employs archaism, who makes use of 


archaic methods or language in art or literature. 

1851 Mas. Browninc Casa Guidi W.1, Archaists mumbling 
dry bones up the land. 1867 A thenxum 812/2 A revivalist 
or affected archaist. ene 

Archaistic (arkeisstik), 2. [f. prec. +-1c.] 
Of or pertaining to an archaist ; imitatively archaic; 
affectedly antique. 

1850 Leitcn Miller's Anc. Art §86 The features harsh 
and archaistic. 188x Sayce in Academy 20 Aug. 143 It 
[language of Homer] is archaistic rather than archaic. 1882 
Q. Rev. Oct. 38x Archaistic works .. like the so-called Queen 
Anne furniture in our days. 

Archaize (@1keaiz), v. ad. Gr. dpyat¢-ev : 
see ARCHAISM.] To imitate the archaic; to render 
archaistic. Hence Archaizing vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1850 LeitcH Afiller’s Anc. Art § 310 The painting of 
marble in the antique and archaizing style. 1880 WaLp- 
stan Pythag. Rhegion 20 Those who merely look for ar- 
chaising. 188% Manarry in Athenvum 2 July 14/3 An 
archaizing hand of the ninth century. 

+ Archal, 2.'0s. rare—'. [f. AncH 56. +-atl.] 
Of the nature of arches, constructed with arches. 

1602 SEGAR Honor Mit. & Civ. 1v. v. 216 Their crownes are 
both floreall and Archall. 

Archane, obs. form of ARCANE a. 
Archangel (a:1k)2i-ndzél: sce Arcn-). Forms: 
2- archangel, 4-5 -ell(e, 3 arc-, 5-0 ark-awngell, 
-angel. [a. OF. archangel, -ele, -le, or perh. ad. L. 
archangel-us, a. Gr. apxayyedos (sce ARCH- and 
ANGEL): the OE. translation Aéah-gngel survived to 
1200. Onaccount of the following a, the prefix in 
this word remained hard (avc-, ark-) in all the 
Rom. langs.: Gothic had erkaggiius; in Eng., 
early spellings occur with arc-, ark-. No satisfac- 
tory explanation known of the transferred senses. | 
1. An angel of the highest rank. Also jig. 

[a 1000 /ELFric Gl. (Wr.) 41/2 Archangelus heah encgel. 
Blickl. Ffom. 147 Micahel se heahengel. ¢1z00 OrM1N 13512 
Hehenngell Gabriel.) cx1175 Lard. Hom. 41 Mihhal pe 
archangel. ¢1230 Fudiana 48 Englene ifere ant arcanglene 
freond. ¢1320 Cast. Love (Halliw.) 1575 Ne non so bry3ht 
archangelle. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xliil. 143: To whom Gode 
sent the archangell Gabrielle. 1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. ix. 
§ 601 The feast of S. Michael the Ark-angell. 1794 SoutTHEY 
Botany Bay Ecl. iv. Wks. 11. 88 The Archangel’s trump at 
the lasthour. 1853 Kinos.ey //yfatéa vi. (1879) 71 Fanatical 
archangel that she [Hypatia] is. 

2. Herb. Herbalists’ name: a. of several species 
of Dead-Nettle and allied plants (Lamium, Gale- 
opsis, Galeobdolon, Stachys); b. formerly of the 
Black Stinking Horehound (a/lota nigra). 

{e1000 AELFRIc Gloss., Archangelica, blindnetle. 
Promp. Parv., Deffe nettylle, Archangelus.] 1551 TURNER 
Herbal u.7 The iuice of rede archangell scatter{s] away.. 
cancres. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 257 Called .. in English blacke 
Horehounde. .and of some blacke Archangell. 1607 TorseELt 
four-f. Beasts 145 Against the bitings of dogs .. the leaves 
of black horehound, or archangel. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. 
Flying Ins. %. xv. 94 Archangel, both with the white and 
yellow flowers. er Brapitey Fant. Dict.s.v. Bee, Rub 
the Place with.. Wormwood, Archangel, or other noisomne 
Herbs. 1882 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 32 Our English archangels 
and a few others are yellow. 

+3. 2A titmonse. (Cf. F. mesanec.) Obs. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose g15 With fynche, with lark, and with 
archaungelle. ; 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon. 

1867 TEGETMEYER /¥eeous xx. 168 Archangels are prolific. 

Archangelic (auk;tndzelik), 2. [ad. late L. 
archangelic-us, a. Gr. dpxayyeAue-ds : see prec. 
and -1c.}_ Of or pertaining to archangels ; of the 
nature of an archangel. 

1667 Mitton #. Z. x1. 126 Th’ archangelic host prepared 
For swift descent. axgrx Ken //ymnothco Wks. 1721 111. 
18 You..To guard yourself have Arch-angelick might. 
a 1859 DEQuixcey Dr. /'arr, Such a vision is placed by the 
arch-angelic comforter before Adam. 
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Archange'lical, cz. [f.as prec. + -aL.] = prec. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. 1834, 278 The urch-angelical 
inchantment of fifteen douhle angels. 1678 Cupwortn /u- 
tell, Syst. 565 Angelical, and Arch-Angelical Orders. 

Archangelship (akjé'ndzélfip).  [f. Arci- 
ANGEL +-ShIP.] State or position of an archangel. 

1856 Masson £ss. 70 In the days of my archangelship. 

Archar, obs. form of ARCHER. 

Archard (Chambers Cyc/. Supp.), crron.f. ACHAR. 

Archarde (romp. Parv.), tor accharne, ACORN, 

Archbalister, obs. furm of ARCUBALISTER. 

Archbishop (a 3tfibi-fop: sce AncH-). Forms 
of pref.: 1 erce-, crce-, 1 5 arce-, 2-4 erche-, 3 
serche, 2-6 arche-,4 erch-, erse-, arz-, 4-5 ers-, 5 
ars-, 4-arch-. See forms of Bisuop, [ad. L. archi- 
cpiscop-um in its Komanie form *arcebiscobo; or 
perhaps rathcr a substitution of the prefix of this 
tor Aéah in the earlier OE. equivalent Aéah-discop 
‘high-bishop. The southern form in ME. was 
crche-:—Ol. erce-; crse-, ers-, ars-, art-, were 
northern.] The chief bishop; the highest dignitary 
in an episcopal church, superintending the bishops 
of his province; a metropolitan. 

€885 K. Airrep Gregory's Past. Pref.6 /Et Pleginunde 
minum zrcebiscepe, 9940. £. Chron., Her fordferde Sizeric 
arcebiscop. a 1067 Chartcr in Cod. Dip, 1V. 208 Eadweard 
cyng gret Stigand ercebiscop. c117§ Cotton Hom. 237 
Archebiscopes, and biscopes, prestes, 1205 Lay. 24459 pe 
zrchebiscop of Lundene. 1297 R, Grouc. 367 Erchebyssop 
of Euerwyk, ¢132§ Metr. 710m. 86 Sa sorful was this erz- 
bischop. ¢1330 R. Brunng Chron. 73 Elred be archbisshop of 
3ork. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /riar’s 7. 202 As to therchebisschop 
[v.7. be erchbisshope] seynt Dunstan. cxq0g Lay Folks’ Mass- 
Lk. 64 Foralercebischops. c1q4s0 Nominade in Wright Voc. 
209 Hic archyepiscopus, an ersbychope. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Engl. 258 Metropolitanes and archebisshoppes. 1613 SHAKS. 
Hen, VIII, wii. 74 We shall see him For it, an Arch-byshop. 
1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 11. x. 237 The term Arch- 
bishop was first used by Athanasius. 1884 St, James's Gaz. 
4 Feb. 6/2 Planned nearly thirty years ago by the Philo- 
logical Society at the suggestion of Archbishop Trench. 

b. Used to translate Latin Pontifex maximus. 

1600 HoL.anp Livy xxvii. xxxviil. 697 d, P. Licinius Cras- 
sus the Archbishop. 

Hence deriv.[see-Ess, -HOOD, «LING, -LY 1, -SHIP]:— 
Archbi'shopess (nonce-wd.), the wife of an arch- 
bishop. Archbishophood, Archbi‘shopship, 
the rank or position of an archbishop. Arch- 
bishopling, alittlearchbishop. Archbi‘shoplyc., 
of or pertaining to an archbishop. 

1781 H. Wacrote Lett. C'tess Ossory 11. 72 She set me 
down to whist with.. the Archbishopess of Canterbury. 
c1449 Pecock Refpr. 1. ii. 426 Bischophode and archi- 
bischophode. 1845 CarLyLe Cromwett (1871) 1.255 ‘There was 
little good to be got of his Archbishophood. 1851 Sir F. 
Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 11. 191 ‘The archbishopling, ‘Hugo 
Parvulus.’ 1862 A2/ Y. Round 10 May 204 ‘The disgrace of 
having his ar Diheply orders countermanded. 1556 Chron. 
Grey Friars (1852) 96 Desgradyd of hys leggatsheppe and of 
hys archebyshoppecheppe. 

Archbishop, vz. [f. prec.] ¢ras. To make or 
call archbishop. In phr. 70 archbishop it: to act 
as archbishop. 

1692 WasHinGTon tr. J/rlton’s Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 19% 
[They] pretended to Archbishop it by Divine Providence. 
1836 Llackw. Mag. XX XVI. 301 To archbishop him was by 
right; for he was already arch-hypocrite.. and arch-rogue, 

Archbishopric (atfibifoprik). [sce _-ric ; 
cf. déshofric.) a. The see or jurisdiction, b, the 
rank or office, of an archbishop. 

994 O. &. Chron., Feng #Elfric..to dam arcebiscoprice. 
1297 R. Grouc. 417 Pe kyng.. pulke erchebyssopryche Of 
Canterbury adde in ve hond. c142§ Wystoun Cron. vu. 
viii. 55 Dat had pe Archebyschapryk Of Yhork. 1613 Suaks. 
Hen. VIII, . i. 164 For not bestowing on him .. Fhe Arch- 
bishopricke of Toledo. 1796 Morse Amer, Un. Geog. 11. 
442 Cagliari has nn university, an archbishopric, 1849 
Macaucay /dist, Eng. U1. 438 The archbishopric [of Cologne] 
became vacant. 


Arch-buttress: see Arcu sé. III. 

Arch-butler, -chamberlain, etc.; see ARCH- 1. 

+A-rch-cha‘nter. Ods. exc. Hist. [ad.med.L. 
archicantor (also in Eng. use), f. ARcHI- + L. cantor 
singcr, chanter.] A choir-leader, precentor. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 133 Iohn pe arche- 
chaunter. 1577 Hounsnep Chron. 1. 123/2 Archchanter of 
S. Peter’s church at Rome. 1682 N. O. Soileau's Le Lutrin 
ty. 31 Drown’d in sweet Sleep th’ Arch-chanter roll’dat ease. 
1751 CHamsers Cycl., Arch-chantor. 1844 Lancarn «lglo- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 278 Arch-cantor of St. Peter's. 

Arch-dapifer, etc.: see ARciI- I. 

Archdeacon (autf\dz-kan: see ARcH-). Forms 
of pref.; 1-5 arce-, I-4 erce-, 4 ers-, erse-, erres-, 
erche-, 4-§ archi-, 5 ars-, §-7 arche-, 4- arch-. 
Sce forms of Deacon. [OL. arce-, grce-diacon, 
ad. L. archididcon-us (¢ 420 Jerome), a. Gr. ¢pxt- 
dideovos; see Ancii- 1 and Deacon. Cf OF. 
are(A\ediacne 12th ¢., later archedtacrc.] 

The chief deacon; ors. the chief of the attendants 
on a bishop, who, through the scope of his duties 
in relation to the services of the chureh and the ad- 
ministration of charity, gradually acquired a rank 
above the priests and next in importance to the 
bishop. In xg. CA. the archdeacon is appointed 
by, and gives assistance to, the bishop, super- 


ARCHDEACONRY. 


intending the rural deans, and holding the lowest 
ecclesiastical court, with the power of spiritual 
censure. 

c1ooo fEtFrRic Gd. (Z.) 299 Archidiaconus, ercediacon [z'.7. 
arce-]. 2297 R. Giouc. 468 Ercedekne of Kanterbury Sein 
Tomastho was. ¢1386 CHAuCER Freres T. 2 Anerchedeken, 
a man of gret degre. c1449 Pecock Ker, 1. xviii. 102 Noo 
bischop or archideken. 1577 Harrison Avg.t.u-i.17 Which 
archdeaconsare termed in law the bishops eies. 1704 NELSON 
Fest. & Fasts u. iii. (1739) 474 Where the Bishops had many 
Deacons, one among them had the Title of Arch-Deacon. 
1881 Hatcu Banipion Lect. ii. 53{The] archdeacon.. was 
conceived to be, in an especial sense, the bishop’s assistant 
in ecclesiastical administration. 

Hence the derivatives [see -ATE, -ESS, -SHIP] :— 
Archdea‘conate (L. avchidiaconatus), the position 
of archdeacon; archidiaconate. Archdea‘coness, 
the wife of an archdeacon. Archdea‘conship, 
the office of archdeacon. 

1882 Scuarr Herzog’s Encycl. Rel. Knowl, 128 The arch- 
deaconates were generally held by the provost of the cathe- 
dral and the canons. 186: IWkeat § Zares 50 ‘Excellent,’ 
cried the Archdeaconess. 159: PercivaLt Sf. Dict., Arce- 
dianadgo, an archedeaconship, Archidiaconatus. 1755 
Jounson, Archdeaconship. 

Archdeaconry (ait/\d7kenri). [f. prec. + -R¥.] 

a. The jurisdiction, or district under the ecclesi- 
astical control, of an archdeacon. b. The rank or 
office of an archdeacon. ec. The residence of an 
archdeacon, 
_ 1558 Bonner in Foxe A. § Af, III. 15: The best learned 
in every deanary of their Archdeaconry. %590 SwiINBURN 
Testaments 65 Emolumentes .. belonging to anie Arch- 
deaconrie. 1779 SwinpuRNE Trav. Spain iv. (T.) The arch- 
deaconry, once the palace of the praetor. 1847 YEOWELL 
Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. 121 Isle of Anglesey .. now an arch- 
deaconry of the diocese of Bangor. 1872 R. ANDERSON 
Missions Am. Board 111. xvii. 287 Elevated ..to an arch- 
deaconry .. under the ‘Great Church’ at Constantinople. 


+Archdean. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Arcu-+ 
Dean.}] The chief or superior of the deans. Used 
by Sc. writers for ARCHDEACON, 

1425 WyNTOUN Croz. vil. ix. 174 De Archdene of Yhork 
.. Wes be topir. 1535 Strewartr Cron. Scot. 11. 340 Ane 
vther archidene callit Deueintius. 1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 46 Certaine names, such as Archbishop, Bishop, Arch- 
dean, Dean .. savouring of the Romish hierarchie. 

t+tArchdea‘nery. //ist. [f. prec.+-Eny; cf. 
deancry.] The jurisdiction, rank, or office of an 
archdean; Sc. for archdeaconry. 

1828 Tytter Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 293 Leisure which he 
(Barbour) spared from the duties of his archdeanery. 

+ Archdia‘cre. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. 13th. 
archediacre:—12th e. archediacne:—L, archidia- 
conus.]= ARCHDEACON. 

¢ 1450 Chaucer's Dream 2138 Archbishop, and archdiacre. 

Archdiocese (4'1t{,dai-dsis). [f. Ancu- 4 + Dio- 
CESE.] The see or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

1844 Lincarp Axeglo-Saxr. Ch. (1858) 11. xiii. 265 Within 
the arch-diocese [of York]. 1869 H. E. Mannine in Echo 
6 Apr., Permission that collections may be made in this 
archdiocese. 

Archducal (a:t{di7#kal), ¢.; also 7 archi-. 
[a. F. avchiducal: see ARCHDUKE and -aLl.] Of 
or pertaining to an archduke. 

1665 Maney Grotius's Low-C. Wars 573 He shew'd him- 
self publikely in his Archiducal Habit. a1770 W. GuTuHRIE 
(T.) Armorial bearings of the archducal family. 1861 Sa¢. 
Rev, 14 Sept. 270 His Imperial, Royal, Archducal, and 
Apostolic Majesty [of Austria]. 

+ Archducate. Ods. [ad. med.L. archidiicat- 
us: see ARCHDUKE and -ATE3.) The rank or 
dignity of an archduke. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 137 Another dignity.. called an 
Archeducate, whereof I find but one. 

Archduchess (aitf{idotfés). [ad. F. arche-, 
archiduchesse; see ARCH- I and DucHeEss.} The 
wife of an archduke; or sfec. a daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

1618 Larneveld's A pol. ¥ iiij, The Arch-Dutchesse of Ar- 
schot. 1708 Loud. Gaz. mmmmcccexxxii/6 The two young 
Arch-Dutchesses, Daughters to the present Emperor. 1837 
Cariyce Fr. Kev, 111.1. viii. 81 The Austrian Archduchess 
will herself see real artillery fired. 

Archduchy (a :t{/jdo'tfi). [ad. earlier F. avche- 
duché :—L.*archidiicatus: see Ancu- 4 and Ducuy.] 
The territory subject to an archduke. 

1680 Morven Geogr. Rect.(1685)122 The only Arch-Dutchy 
in Europe is Austria. 1837 /’exznay Cycl. 1X. 446/1 The Pro- 
vinces of the Ens constitute the archduchy of Austria. 


Archduke (a1tfidizk, aat{idizk: see ARCH-). 
[a. OF. archeduc, now archiduc :— Merovingian L. 
archidiic-em, ¢750: see AncH-1 and DuKE.] 

The chief duke: formerly title of the rulers of 
Austrasia, Lorraine, Brabant, and Austria, being 
assumed by those of Austria in 1359; soz titular 
dignity of sons of the Emperor of Austria. 

1530 Patsor. 195/1 Archeduke, avcheduc. 260z Carew 
Cornwall (J.) Philip, archduke of Austria..was weather- 
driven into Weymouth. 1800 Corrertpcr Own Times I. 353 
Attempts are made at Vienna, to reconcile the Archduke 
and Suwarrow. 

Archdukedom (ait{\di-kdom). 
-boM,] = ARCHDUCHY. 

1530 ParsGr. 195/1 Archedukedome, archeduché. 1579 J. 
Stuuses Gaping GulfC vij, Moe countyes then king Phillip 


[f. prec. + 
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had archdukedomes. a 1770 W. Guturte (T.) Austria is but 
an archdukedom. 

+ Arche. Oés. [a. OF.arche:—L. arca: cf. ARK. 
It is possible that the OE. arc, arce may itself 
have become arch in some dialects, but the use of 
this form down to the 16th c. is clearly from Fr.] 

1. Noah’s ark ;=ARK 3. 

1205 Lay. 26 Noe & Sem, Japhet & Cham and heore four 
wiues be mid heom weren on archen. c¢1230 Ancr. R. 334 
Eihte i Jen arche. cx1250 Gen. & Hx. 580 Dan noe was in 
to de arche cumen. a 1300 Cursor Af. 1843 On be streme 
patarche can ride. 1393 Lanoci. P. £2.C. xi, 247 For archa 
zoe .. YS no more to mene Bote holy churche. 

2. The ark of the covenant;= ARK 2, Also ¢rans/. 

¢ 1450 Loneticn Grazl xvi, 290 To kepen this holy arch [of 
the Grail] in this manere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422/4 
The arche of the testamente of god. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks, 420/2 They abhorred not in the arche the 
ymages of the angels. 

Arche, obs. form of Arcu sé. 

tArchecal, a. Obs. rare. [f. ARCHE-US + -aLl.] 
Of or pertaining to the archeus. 

1727-51 CHampBers Cycl. s.v. Archeus, When this [the 
archeus] is corrupted, it produces .. archeal diseases. 

Arched (itt, -tfed), 77/. a. [f. Ancu v. +-EpD.] 

1. Furnished with, formed into, or consisting of, 
an arch or arches, 

1598 Suaxs. Merry Hi. 1. iil. 59 The right arched-beauty 
of the brow. 1665 Maney Grotius’s Low-C. Wars 361 It 
hath an Arched Bridg. 1686 PLot Staffordsh. 358 A sort of 
arched-Bricks. .bent round to fit the Eyes of their Cole-pits. 
1718 Pope /Zad vi. 305 Raised on arch’d columns of stupen- 
dous frame. 1827 Kesie Chr. Year Trin. Sun., As travellers 
.. Lose in arched glades their tangled sight. 

+2. Joined in mutual support; cf. ARcH v. 4. Obs. 

1581 Lyty Exphues (1636) D ij, Arched bands of amity. 

+ Archegay (@:t{igai). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. 
archegate, archigate, variant of arcigaye, also azc- 
gaye, azagaye, ad. Pg. and Sp. azagaya, a. Arab. 
ale = SI asz-saghayah, i.e. al the + zaghayah, Berber 
name of a javelin or dart: now called in Eng. 
(from Pg.) assagai, assegai, (Erroneously made two 
syllables by W. Morris.)] 

An iron-pointed wooden dart ; an assagai. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. ccxxxvii. 340 With speares, 
iauelyns, archegayes, and swerdes. /4id. ccxli. 355 They of 
Granade. .fought ferseley with their bowes and archegayes, 
1858 Morris Harpdon's End 76 Bows, archgays, lances. 

chegonial (aik/gownial), a. Bor. [f. next 
+-aLl.] Of or pertaining to the archegonium. 

186s Howtett in /ztell. Observ. No. 37. 35 At the bottom 

of the archegonial shaft. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Archegonium (ak/gaunidm). Bor. Pi. -a. 
{mod.L., dim. of Gr. dpxéyovos founder of a race, 
f, dpxe-= dpyt- (see ARCHI-) + ydvos race. Rarely 
archegon.} The female organ in Cryptogams, 
corresponding to the pistil in flowering plants. 

1854 Batrour in Encycl. Brit. V. 156/1 The pistillidium 
or archegonium contains a germ-cell.. which produces a 
germinating body. 1863 Berxecey Brié. A/osses iii. 19 The 
archegon .. is flask-shaped. 1872 Oxiver Zéco. Bot. 11. 288. 

Archelogy (atke'lédzi), [ad. mod.L. arche- 
logia, f. Gr. apxn beginning: see -LoGy.J] The 
scientific study of principles. 

[1663 G. Harvey (f2¢/e) Archelogia Philosophica Nova. } 
1856 Freminc Vocab. Philos. (1858) 44 Archelogy .. treats 
of principles,and should not be confounded with Archzology. 

+A‘rchemaster. és. [f. next, after »aster.] 
A supreme master; one who has supreme skill. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 39 The Emperour Augustus (in 
whose daies our Heauenly Archemaster was borne), /éid. 
48 The Archemaster steppeth in, and leadeth forth on, the 
Experiences. 

+ Archemastry. O/s. Also archi-, arch-. 
[? f. AncH1-+ Mastery; but perh. confused with, or 
originally a corruption of, alchemistry: cf. ARCHY- 
mistT.] Supreme skill; mastery of applied science, 
or applied mathematics. 

1477 Norton Ord. A /ch, (Ashm. 1652) i.13 Mastrye full mer- 
veylous and Archimastrye Is thetincture of holi Alkimi. 1570 
Dee Jfath. Pref, Atij, Now end I with Archemastrie .. 
This Arte, teacheth to bryng to actuall experience sensible, 
all worthy conclusions by all the Artes Mathematicall pur- 
posed, and by true Naturall Philosophie concluded: and 
both addeth to them a farder scope, in the termes of the 
same Artes, and also by hys propre Method, and in peculiar 
termes, procedeth, with helpe of the foresayd Artes, to the 
performance of complet Experiences, which of no particular 
Art are hable (formally) to be challenged. 1594 J. Davis 
Seaman's Secr. Ep. Ded., Thomas Digges Esquire .. the 
great Master of Archmastrie. : 

A-rch-e‘nemy. [Arcu- 2.] 1. A chief enemy. 

isso CoverpaLe Sfir. Perle xxix. (1588) 299 He is the 
deadly Archenemy of God, and of all mankind. 1615 Crook: 
Body of Man 346 Vacuity that Arch-enemy of Nature. 1851 
HawtnorneE 7wrce-told T. 1.1, 17 Edward Randolph, our 
arch-enemy. : 

2. spec. The arch-fiend Satan. (Cf. quot. 1550 in 1.) 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. §& Leg. Art 430 The persecutions 
of the arch-enemy- 

Archer (41t/21). Forms: 4 archeer, archar, 
4-8 archere, archier, 4- archer. [a. AFr. avcher, 
OF. archier:—L. arcdri-um, £. arcus bow.] 

1, One who shoots with bow and arrows, ¢sf. one 
who uses them in war; a bowman. Also fg. 

1297 R. Grouc. 199 Archers and vot men. 
Bruce1x. 151 Thair archaris furth to thame thaisend. ¢ 1465 
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Chevy Chase 103 Of xv C archars of ynglonde went a-way 
but vij* & thre. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 89 An 
archier to faile of the butte is no wonder. 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich, 11J, v. iii. 339 Draw, Archers, draw your Arrowes to 
the head. 1599 — Much Ado un. 1. 401 If wee can doe this, 
Cupid is no longer an Archer, 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. 1. 
53 Ihe Payment of the Grand Provost, and his Archers. 
1808 Scott Afarm. v. xvii, But Nottingham has archers 
good, And Yorkshire men are stern of mood. 

b. attrib., as in archer-craft, -god, -gucen, -rank. 

1814 Scott Ld. Isles vt. xxiii, They rush’'d among the 
archer-ranks. 1870 Morris Earthly Par.1.1.73 Little could 
avail Their archer craft. 1870 Bryant Homer. 1. 2 Apollo, 
archer- god. 

+2. Anarrow. (Perh. by confusion: cf. avbalester.) 
¢3%400 Kom. Rose 4191 Springolds, gonnes, bowes, and 
archers, 1470-85 (ed. 1634) Matory Px Art. (1816) I. gr 
One of them, with a bow and archer, smote sir Gawaine. 

+3. Old name of the bishop in chess. Ods. 

1656 F. Beate gece 2 A Bishop, or Archer, who is 
commonly figured with his head cloven. 

4. The ninth zodiacal constellation, Sagittarius. 

1594 Biunpevit E-rere. ut. 1. xxiv. 329 Sagittarius, that is 
to say, the Archer. .hath his head towards the North. 1742 
Younc Wé. Th. v. 1022 Near heay'n’s archer, in the zodiac, 
hung. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 328 Then partly inthe 
Milky Way, the Archer. 

5. Ichthyol. A fish (Toxotes jaculator Cuvier), 
found in Java and Sumatra, which has the power 


of shooting a drop of water at insects that rest near. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 272/2 The drop seldom fails to hit 
the mark and precipitate the insect into the water, where it 
is, of course, within reach of the archer. 1847 Nat. Excycl. 
Il. 14/2 The archer. .is of a yellowish colour, marked in the 
back with five brown spots. 

+6. Water Archer: obs. name of the Arrow- 
head (Sagittaria sagittifolia). 

1637 MinsHeu Ductor 493 Water Archer, or Arrowhead.. 
because it is good to pull out arrows, 2783 AinsworTH La?. 
Dict. (ed. Morell), Water archer, Sagittaria. 

Archeress (@tfoerés). [f. prec. +-Ess.] A 
female archer. 

1646 FansHawe Pastor Fido 143(T.) To thee I recommend 
it, O archeress eternal! 1791 Cowrer J/fad xxi. 560 But 
thus the consort of the Thund’rer..reproved the Archeress 
of heaven. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dax. Der. 1. x. 73 Miss Arrow- 
point was one of the best archeresses. 


Archership (41tfo1fip). Skill as an archer. 

1791 CowrerR Odyss. vil. 275 Him, angry to be call'd To 
proof of archership, Apollo slew. Z i 

Archery (autfori). [a. OF. archerie, f. archier.] 

1. The practice or art of shooting with bow and 
arrow; skill as an archer. Also /eg. 

a 2400 Cov, Alyst. 44 Myht nevyr man fynde My pere of 
archerye. ¢1425 Wyntoun Croz. 1x. xxvil. 309 Gud yomen 
for Archery. 1588 SHaxs. 774. A. 1v. ili. 2 Sir Boy let me 
see your Archerie. 1812 Byron C/. Har. 1. Ixxii, Doomed 
to die... by Love's sad archery, 1859 J. Lance Wand. Jndia 
25 An Archery meeting or a pic-nic. 

2. collect. Anarcher’s weapons; bows, arrows, etc. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Archerye, Sagittaria, arcus. 1828 
Scotr #. M. Perth I. 77 [Their bows] as well as their 
arrows, were. .far inferior to the archery of merry England. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 3 July 8/2 Anarchery manufacturer. 

3. collect. A company or corps of archers. 

©1465 Chevy Chase (Percy Fol.)85 He rod uppon a corsiare 
Throughe a hondrith archery. 1824 Scotr Ld. /slesvi. xxii, 
Signal for England’s archery To halt and bend their bows. 

+4. A feudal service; (see quot.) Ods. 

1691 Biount Law Dict., Archery was a Service of keep- 
ing a Bow for the Use of the Lord, to defend his Castle [fer 
Servjeantiant Archeriz, Coke On Litt, 1074.] 

Arches (a itz). [Cf. arch-sea, ARcH- 4.] ‘A 
common term among seamen for the Archipelago.’ 
Smyth Sazlor’s TWord-bk. 1867. 

1626 Sir T. Roe Negotiations 512 An island called Augusto 
near Paros, in the Arches. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 93 The sea of Borneo and the upper part of the Indian 
Arches, 1812 Sin R.Witson Pr, Diary 1. 69 Entering the 
Archipelago, or, according to the sailor phrase, the Arches. 

Arches-court: see Anrcu sé. 2. 

+ Arrchet. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. archet, dim. of 
arc: see Arc.] The bow of a violin. 

1627 G.Watts Bacon's Adv, Learn. (1640) 107 The Archet, 
or musicall Bow of the mind. 

Archetypal (asketipal, G1k/taipal), a. [f. L. 
archetypum ARCHETYPE +-AL1, Of the nature of, 
or constituting, an archetype ; of or pertaining to 
an archetype ; primitive, original. 

(In Platonic philosophy, avchetyfa/ is applied to ideas or 
forms of natural objects, held to have been present in the 
divine mind prior to creation, and still to exist, as cognizable 
by intellect, independently of the reality or ectyfa/ form.) 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes 146/1 The Archetypal 
seal, which we call the intellectuall world, is the very word 
of God, the Archetypall Paradigme. 41711 Ken Hysnotheo 
Wks. 1721 III. 383 Our great, our sole, Archetypal High 
Priest. 1848 H. Rocers “ssays I. vi. 287 Plato’s “arche- 
typal ideas’ correspond to our ‘general notions’ as expressed 
by ‘ general terms,’ and something more ; that is, he believed 
in their real existence..external to any and to all minds. 
1869 Farrar Jam, Speech ii, 41 Reconstruct extinct and 
archetypal forms of language. 

Archetypally (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In the archetype; originally. 

1854 OweN in Or?"s Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 260 Coalescence 
of parts primarily and archetypally distinct. 

Archetype (A1ké‘taip). Also 7-8 archi-, 7-9 
arch-. [ad. L. archetypum, a. Gr. apxérumoy, f. 
dpxe- = Gpxi- first + rUmos impress, stamp, type.] 


ARCHETYPICAL. 


1. The original pattern or model from which 
copies are made ; a prototype. 

[1599 Tuvnne Axinadv. 42 Vhe originall or fyrste arche- 
typum of any thinge.) 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, I. 27 Let 
vs seeke the dignitie of knowledge. in the Arch-tipe or first 

lat-forme, which is in the attributes and acts of God. 1699 

ocke //um, Underst, . xxx. (1695) 205 By real Ideas, I 
mean such as have a Foundationin Nature; suchas havea 
Conformity..with their Archetypes. 1795 Mason Ch. Adusic 
i. 54 There was little if any Music printed. .that could serve 
as an Architype. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 17 The 
House of Commons, the archetype of all tle representative 
assemblies which now meet. Aik Scrivener Lect. Gh. Test. 9 
anes {manuscripts] were made the archetypes of a host of 
others, 

2. spec. a.in Minting. A coin of standard weight, 
by which others are adjusted. ? Ods. 

b. in Compar. Anat. An assumed ideal pattern 
of the fundamental structure of each great division 
of organized beings, of which the various species 
are considered as modifications. 

1849 Murctison Szluria xx. 477 Approaching to the verte- 
brated archetype. 1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 
I. 169 The archetype vertebrate skeleton. 

+ Archety'pical, 2. Ods. rare. [f. prec. after 
Gr. dpyerumm«a@s ; see -ICAL.] = ARCHETYPAL. 

1738 WarBurtTon Div. Legat. vi. v, The final archietypical 
Sacrifice of the Son of God was figured in the command to 
offer Isaac. ; 

Archetypist (azk/taipist). [f.as prec. + -1st.] 
One who studies early typography. 

1881 A thenzum 6 Aug. 175/3 [He], like many other arche- 
typists, subsequently found that 1468 was an impossible date. 

+ Arche'typous, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+ -OUS.] = ARCHETYPAL. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage’s Myst. Div. 67 The veri 
Archetypous Globe of all Globes. 

| Archeus (ark7‘#s). Ods. exc. fist. [mod.L., 
archxus (Basil Valentine), f. Gr. dpxatos original.) 

1. The immaterial principle supposed by the 
Paracelsians to produce and preside over the ac- 
tivities of the animal and vegetable economy ; 
vital force. (It was held that the chief archeus 
was situated in the stomach, and that subordinate 
archei regulated the action of other organs.) 

1641 Frencn Distidd, vi. (1651) 175 The Archzus, the ser- 
vant of nature. 1651 Biccs New Disfens. 183 ? 247 The 
Archeus doth daily dispence..so much bloud to the parts, 
as may serve for their nutrition. 1797 Pearson in /’Ar2. 
Trans. UXXXVIIL. 16 The archeus, or vital power, of the 
bladder. 1848 Hoorer Jed, Dict. (ed.8)164 Thechief Archeus 
kept watch at the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 

2. (See quot.) Also ad/rtd. 

1706 Pituirs, Archeus..Also, the highest, most exalted 
and invisible Spirit that can he separated from mixt Bodies. 
1798 in Phil. Trans. LAXXVIII. 16 When the archeus 
spirit of urine meets with a volatile earthy spirit. 

Arch-fiend (art{ifi-nd). [Arcu-2.] A chief 
or leader of fiends; Satan. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 209 So stretcht out huge in length 
the Arch-fiend lay. @1711 Ken Poet. Wks. 1721 1.115 Each 
of the curst Arch-fiends their Legions led. 1796 SouTHEY 
To Penates Wks. Il. 279 Shrinks like the Arch-Fiend at 
Ithuriel’s spear. 1872 H. Macmittan True Vine vii. 295 A 
fallen spirit, an archangel become an archfiend. : 

Arch-flamen (21tf/fl@'men). [ad.med.L. avchi- 
fldmen =archiepiscopus ; see ARCHI- and FLAMEN.] 
A chief flamen or pricst; an archbishop. Hence 
Archflamenship. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. vill. 41 De Archebyschopys callyt 
pan wes Arche flamynes. 1576 Lamparve Peraméd. Kent 
(1326) 71 King Lucius .. changed the Archflamines of Lon. 
don, York, and Caerleon, into so many Archbishops. ¢ 1640 
Howe t Dodona’s Grove 204\L.) Melissanus, who now sways 
the great archflamenship. 1656 Trapp Coon. Fohn ix. 22 
That archflamen of Rome, the pope. 1823 Lams £Via 1. xiii, 

Bishop Valentine! thou venerable Arch-flamen of Hymen. 

Arch-foe (4:1t{,fou). [Ancu- 2.] Arch-enemy ; 
spec. the Devil. 

1615 Hevwoop Four Prent. 1. Wks. 1874 L. 224 Oh that I 
could see.. My Arch-foe. 1667 Mitton P.Z. vi. 259 The 
arch foe subdu’'d, Or Captive drag’d in Chains. 1800 Corr- 
RiDGE Piccolom. 1. xii, The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

A-rch-he'retic. [ARcu- 1, 2.] A chief here- 
tic; a first heretic ; a founder or leader of heresy. 
Arch-heresy, fundamental or extreme heresy. 

1528 More /eresyes wv. Wks. 260/1 The archeheritiques 
themselfe, well declare the holynesse of their doctrine by 
theyr own liuing. 1579 Fucke Ref RKastel 743 The Pope, 
the Archheretique of the world. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
228 Simon Magus, the arch-heretic, first began. 1858 

Froupe //ist. Eng. 1V. xviii. 40 The arch-heretic Henry of 

England. 1668 Butter Char. of Time-Server, He accounts 

it... arch-heresy to approve of anything .. that is laid by. 


Arch-house: see ARCH- 4. 

Archi- (4.:ki-), pref, a. L. archi-, Gr. dpyi-: see 
Arcu-. This form of the prefix is rctained in 
words taken in modern times from Gr. or L., dt- 
rectly or through mod.Fr., and in compounds formed 
on the model of these. Ience it is sometimes 
found in the adjectives, etc. belonging to substan- 
tives, which, from their carlier introduction, have 
themselves the form arch-, as archdvacon, archi- 
diaconal, archbishop, archiepiscopal. Some words 
have both forms, as archi-presbyler, arch-presbyler. 

Le “ chief, principal, first in authority or 

oL. I. 
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order. a. in sds., as |{archidida‘scalus [latinizcd 
f. Gr, dpxt-didaoxados], head-mastcr of a school; 
whence archididasca lian, -ine, a., of a head- 
master; tarchigube'rnacy [L. erchigubernus 
chief pilot], office of governor-in- chief; archi- 
master, sec ARCHEMASTER; archi-typo'grapher 
[mod.L. archilypographus in Laudian Statutes], 
chief printer, superintendent of printing office. 
So tarchibellows (nonce-wd.), archi-table. b. in 
adjs., as ARCHIDIACONAL, ARCHIEPISCOPAL, etc.; 
also archi-herelical, -prelalical, -supreme, -sym- 
bolical, 

1599 James I Basi’. Doron (1682) 69 Buchanan's or Knoxe’s 
Chronicles. .these *archibellouses of rebellion, 1844 Sik J. 
Srernen Eccl. Biogr. (1850) 11. 367 Vhe responsible office 
of *Archididascalus, 1865 STAUNTON Gt. Sch. Eng. Westm. 
i. 133 Two masters styled respectively *Archididascalus 
and Hypodidascalus. 1811 Parr Wés, 1828 VII. 440 The 
long exercise of petty *Archididascalian authority. 1881 
A thenzum 15 Jan. 93/2 Beneath the clerical and *archidi- 
dascaline roof. 1665 Surv. AZ. Netherl. 231 Vhey did that 
at the Sea by an *Archigubernacy, or chief Governour and 
Admiral. 1721 Baiwey,*Archiheretical, false in the highest 
and niost dangerous degree. 1637 Bastwick Ld. Bishops i. 
A iiij, *Archiprelaticall Iurisdiction is grounded upon Canon 
and Positive Law. 1813 G. Epwarps A/eas. True Policy 
63 Arranged under the Supreme Administrative, as *archi- 
supreme, 1660 Jer, Taytor Worthy Commun. i, § 2x The 
Divinest and *Archisymbolical feast. 1842 Mrs. Gore 
Fascin. 48 The pedigree to be deposited upon the *architable 
ofthe king. a@1672 Woop Life (1848) 172., Dr. F.. would 
not suffer him to execute the place of *architypographer. 

2. In Biol. and Anthrop., meaning ‘archetypal’ 
or ‘primitive’: as a‘rehiblast, term applied by 
some to the cpiblast ; archine*phron, the primi- 
tive kidney, whencearchine'phric a.; archiptery’- 
gium, the primitive fin or wing, whence archi- 
ptery'gian a. Also archili'thic, archizo‘ic: see 
ARCH £0-. 

, 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 462 The archiblast embraces 
all tissues. 1882 A thenzum 14 Jan. 60/2 In Apus the two 
pairs of antennz are not supplied by nerves from the archi- 
cerebrum. 1880 Huxtey Cvay-Fish iv. 211 The primitive 
alimentary apparatus or archenteron. 1878 BeLt Ca: 
bauer’s Anat. 603 The most anterior end of the archinephric 
duct. 1878 Green Coa/ iv. 146 The archipterygian type is 
not plainly visible in such a limb. 1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol, 
Man II.xv.9 The Primordial, Archizoic, or Archilithic Epoch. 

Archiater (aki,Zitar). [a. F. archiatre, ad. 
L. archiatrus, Gr. dpyiatpos, f. dpxt- chicf + idrpds 
physician.] The chief physician, esp. the one 
appointed to attend a monarch. 

1634 T. Herpert Trav. 233 (T.) The advice and help of 
archiater, the king’s doctor. 1879 J. Grant in Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 96/1 The title of Archiater, or Dean to 
the College of Physicians. 

+A-rchical, a. Ods. [f. Gr. dpyids, f. dpyy 
beginning, rule + -anl.] 

1. Of the nature of rule ; governmental. 

1651 Honpes Leviath. (1839) 569 Nor hath [the power of 
the Pope] anything of archical, nor cratical, but only of di- 
dactical, 1692 Hattywe tt Sor, Virtue 48 (T.) That princi- 
pality and archical rule..over all our corporeal passions. 

2. Of the nature of a first principle ; primordial. 

1678 CupwortH Jutedd. Syst. 73 They are no Archical 
things. .they have not the Nature of a Principle in them. 

Archichoke, obs. form of ARTICHOKE. 

Archidapifer: see ARcH- 1. 

Archideclyne, erron. form of ARCHITRICLINE. 

Archidene, obs. variant of ARCHDEAN. 

Archidiaconal (@:zkijdoijekdnal), a. [f. L. 
archididcon-us archdeacon+-AaL1.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or holding the position of, an archdcacon. 

165: Relig. li7otton. 328 (T.) I can exercise an archidiaconal 
authority. 1674 Marvett Xeh. Transp. ut. 156 The Flat- 
tery of Archidiaconal Preachers. 1849 Macavutay //ist. Eng. 
II. 91 The Archidiaconal Courts. .were revived. 

Archidia‘conate. vare—°. [ad. med.L. archi- 
diacondl-us: see prec. and -ATE.] The office or 
order of archdeacons. 

Obs. 


| Archido‘xis. [mod.L., f. Gr. dpx:- 
ArcHl- + 56fts opinion.] The title of a work of 
Paracclsus ; a collection of philosophical secrets. 

1643 Sik T. Browne Relig. Wed. (1682) 45 Having perused 
the Archidoxes, and read the secret Sympathies of things. 
1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Sci. xxv. 156 A full prospect of the 
whole Archidoxis of Nature’s secrets. 


Archiduceal, obs. variant of ARCHDUCAL. 

Archiemander, erron. f. ARCHIMANDRITE. 

Archiepiscopacy (a:zki,‘pisképasi). [f. late 
L. archicpiscop-us, a. Gr. dpxt-emtoxoros (Athana- 
sius ¢ 320) archbishop +-acy.] a. The system of 
church government by archbishops., + b. = Axcu- 
EPISCOPATE (oés.). 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. xvi. 83 Away with Archi- 
episcopacy both roote and branch. 1662 J. Barcrave /ofe 
Alex. V11 (1867) 63 Those many difficulties he met with in 
his archiepiscopacy. 

Archiepiscopal (-sk‘pal), cz. [f. as prec. + 
-aAL!.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
archbishop. Hence Archiepi'scopalship 50. 

1611 SreeD /fist. Gt. Brit. vu tii. 385 His Archiepiscopall 


and sacred calling. 1776 Gisson Decl. & F. 1. xxi. 594 He 
refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal trons, 


ARCHIMEDEAN. 


1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. U1. xiii. 310 Either the young 
king or his successive archiepiscopal advisers. 1606 Wiuet 
ENNALL isc, Abuses Ch. 120 Cardinalship, Patriarkship, 
Archiepiscopalship, & briefly that whole Episcopall degree. 

A:rchiepi:scopa'lity. [f. prec. + -ITY.] 
Archiepiscopal character. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. 106 The best Villar of Lichfield 
Church, to support the Archiepiscopality thereof. 

Archiepiscopate (-skdpet). [f. as above + 
-ATE3,] An archbishop’s tenure of office; also 
— ARCHBISIIOPRIC, 

1792 Gentl, Mag. Apr. 332 Will shed the most refulgent 
splendour on the archiepiscopate of Dr. Moore. 1855 Mit- 
maN Lat, Chr, (1864) V. 1x. Vit 371 Venice... had never be- 
come, .the seat of an archiepiscopate. 

+Arxchiepi‘scopy. 0és. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-Y3,] = AICHIEPISCOPACY. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 143 Archiepiscopie ! why, 
who ever voted that to be divine? 

Archigony (askigéni). Biol. [f. Gr. apyi- 
(see ARciII- 2)+-yovia begetting.} A proposed 
equivalent of ABIOCENESIS: cf. archebioszs. 

1876 tr. //aeckel’s I/ist. Creat. 1.183 We shall have to con- 
sider Spontaneous Generation, or Archigony. 

+Archi‘grapher. 0O¢s.—°. [f. late L. archi- 
graph-us+-rt!.) ‘The Chief Secretary or principal 
Clerk.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Archil (43tfil, a-skil). Forms: 6 archall, 7 -al, 
8 -el, arcel(1, 8-9 archil. [a corruption of the more 
correct OrncHIL, in 15th c. ovchell, a. OF. orchel, 
orcheil (late orseil), ad. It. orcello, earlier oricello, 
or OSp. orchillo, In mod.L. roccella, mod.Sp. 
archilla, ¥. orseille. Origin uncertain: see below. ] 

A name given to various species of lichens, also 
called Orchil and Orchilla-wced (Roccella tincloria, 
etc.), which yield a violet dye, and the chemical test 
substance litmus, Also: The colouring-matter 
prepared from these and other lichens. 

1483 Act Rich. /1/, viii. §3 Diers usen to dye .. with 
Orchell and Corke. 1g51 Turner //eréal 1. Pj b, Of Or- 
chall, otherwyse called corck .. This is called in London 
archall, and the dyers vse it to dy withall. 1678 Pnittirs, 
Archai, otherwise called Derbishire Liverwort, because it 
groweth upon the Freestones of the Mountain Peak. 1727 
‘THRELKELD Synop. Stirp. Hibern., Sold by the name of Ar- 
chel in this city. 1758 PAi?. Trans. 1. 673 A red dye..pre- 
ferable to the cork, or arcel. 1791 Hamitton Serthollet's 
Dyeing Introd. 11 A kind of archil. 1860 Piesse Chem. 
Wond, 146 This archil yields a beautiful blue pigment, 
known... by the name of litmus. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 
(1872) I. 355 A variety of archil manufactured in Glasgow.. 
is much esteemed, and sold by the name of cuddear. . 

(Erroneously derived by Littré from the name of its dis- 
coverer or introducer into Italy, Federigo K uccedlat or Ori- 
cellari, ¢1300. For the Orvicedlari, afterwards vulgd Axc- 
cellari or Rucellai, took their surname from the oricedlo: cf. 
Gamurrini /storia genealogica delle famiglie nobili della 
Toscana (1668) 1. 274, Giornale de’ letterati d’ [talia(t722) 
XXXII, art. 6, and Manni De Florentinis inventis (1731). 
According to the second of these, I’ederigo, on noticing the 
properties of the plant in the Levant, ‘imtesi chiamarsi 
Resfio in quella parte, Orcigéio in Ispagna.’. Whether the 
original was Oricello or Orciglio, a derivation from rocca 
rock, founded on mod.L. rocced/a, is out of the question. ] 

Archilochian (a:kildvkian), a. [f. L. Archz- 
lochi-us (f. Gr.’Apxidoxos) +-AN.] Pertaining to, 
or derived from, Archilochus, an early Greek satiric 
poet, the alleged originator of iambic metre. 

175 Cuambers Cycé., It is usual to mix iambic verses of 
six feet, abating a syllable, with Archilochian verses, 1849 
Grote Greece u. Ixvii. VI. 34 The Iambic or Archilochian 
vein. 

+ Archi-loquy. Ods. [f. Arcui-+ L. -/oguium 
speech.] ‘Thc first part or beginning of a speech.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Archimage (43kim2!dz). [f. Arcul- + L. ma- 
gus, It. mago, F. mage (ad. Gr. Mayos Magian), 
magician, enchanter. Formerly also in L. form 
archimagus and quasi-It. archimago.] A chief 
magician or cnchanter, a great wizard. (Used by 
Spenser in the Faéry Queene as the namc of his 
personification of hypocrisy). 

1§53-87 Foxe dA. § 1/.(1596) 88/2 The archimagus espieng 
his time, compleineth unto the king. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
1. i. Argt., Guyon, by Archimage abusd, The Redcrosse 
knight awaytes, /éid, 21 So had false Archimago her dis- 
guysd. 1678 Cupwortn /uted/. Syst. 267 An archimago or 
grand magician. r801 W. Taytor in Robberds .Vemr. 1. 383 
Shall we not see the Mackintoshes archimages of Hindo- 
stan? 1817 Scott Xvb Koy(18s55) 91 Dismiss from your com- 
pany the false archimage, Dissimulation. 

Archimandrite (askime-ndrit), [ad. med.L. 
archimandrita, ad. late Gr. dpxipavdpirns, f. apxe- 
(see ARCIUI-) + zav5pa an enclosed space, a monas- 
tery.] In Grk. Ch, The superior of a monastery or 
convent, corresponding to the ado/ in the Western 
Church. Occasionally also uscd of a superin- 
tendent of several monasteries, corresponding to 
the Western superior abbol or provincial father. 

1sgx Horsey 7ravz. (1857) 174 The principall priors, ab- 
betts, archiemanders. 1656 in BLount Glossegy. 1776 Gin- 
Bon Decl, & F. xlvii. (1782-8) IV. 564 Eutyches was the 
abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks. 
1879 Alem. Cath. & Cr. Tait 487 The Archbishop of Syra 
and ‘I'enos was there, and his two Archimandnites. 


Archimedean (Zkimid/in, -m/dz-an), @.; 
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ARCHIMEDES. 


also -ian. [f. L. Archiméde-us (f. next) +-an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or invented by Archimedes. 

Archimedean Screw or Archimedes’ Screw: an instrument 
for raising water, formed by winding a tube into the form 
of a screw around a long cylinder. 

1813 G. Epwarps leas. True Policy 29 An archimedean 
lever and fulcrum, able to sway..the World. 1829 U. K. 5S. 
-Vat. Philos. 1. ii. 8 The principle of the Archimedian Screw 
is occasionally adopted in the wheel-form. a 

Archimedes (akimi-diz). Also anglicized 
Archimede (aukimid). [Gr. proper name.] A 
philosopher of Syracuse, celebrated for his dis- 
coveries in applied mathcmatics and mechanics, and 
for his statement, that with a lever long enough 
and a point to stand upon he could move the world. 
(Here used connotatively.) 

¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Ws. (1711) 34/2 Those numbers 
which no Archimede can tell. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) 
II, 190 ‘They are all Archimedes’s in their way; and can 
make a world upon easier terms than he offer’d to move 
one, 

Archimime (41kimai:m). Also arch-. [ad. L. 
archimimus, a. Gr. adpxivtuos: see ARCHI- and 
Minz.] A chief buffoon, or jester; the chief mimic, 
who in Roman funeral processions imitated the 
gait and gestures of the deceased. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. iv. 59 The Archimime or 
Jester attending the Funeral] train. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycd., 
Archimimes ..imitated the manners, gestures, and speech, 
both of persons living, and those who were dead. 1824 
D'Israeii Cur. Lit, (1866) 434/1 The arch-mime who fol- 
lowed the body of the Emperor Vespasian at his funeral. 

+ Archimimic. 00s. rare—°. = prec. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr., Archimimick, 

Archine, variant of ARSHEEN. 

Arching (@:tfin), v4/. 56. [f. AncH v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vb. ARCH ; cozcr. structure con- 
sisting of arches; arched curve. 

1598 Stow Srv. (1633) 398/1 The Arching begunne on the 
East side the Steeple. a182z1 Keats Sleep § Poetry 238 
The very archings of her eyelids. 

Arching (autfin), Af/. a. [f. AncH v. + -1nG2,] 
Forming an arch, having a convex curve. 

1677 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. (1703) 66 Ground more or less 
Arching. 1810 Scott Lady of L.v. xviii, The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck. 1842 TENNysoN Zargaret v, The arch- 
ing limes are tall. ; 

t+tArchipe‘l. 04s. rave. [a. F. archipel, earlier 
archipelague ; see below.] = ARCHIPELAGO, 

1596 T. Danetr De Communes’ Hist. (1614) 223 Diuers 
goodly Iles in the sea called Archipell. .(#za7g.) This Archi- 
pellis AZare “i geun, ; 

Archipelagian (a:kip/l2dzian). [f.as next 
+-1AN.] Of, or pertaining to, an archipelago. 

1881 H. Nicuotson Sword to Share iv. 23 This archipela- 
gian kingdom. z ; 

Archipelagic (-ledzik), a. 
= prec. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 484 The archipelagic neigh- 
bourhoods of Kent Road, etc. 

Archipelago (a1ki,pe'lago"). Pl.-os,-oes. Also 
6 archpelago, 6-7 archipelagus, 7 -pelage. [ad. 
It. avcipelago, f. arct- chief, principal (ARCH- 4) + 
jpélago deep, abyss, gulf, pool; cogn. w. Sp. Arlago, 
Pg. fego, Pr. peleg :—L. pelagus (very common in 
med.L.), a. Gr, méAayos sea. In most of the langs. 
the word had at first the prefix in the native form: 
OSp. arcipielago, OPg. arcepelago, ME. arch- 
pelago, arch-sea. All exc. It. have now archi-. Cf. 
also ARCHES. 

No such word occurs in ancient or medieval Gr. ; ’Apxt- 
méAayos in mod. Gr. Dicts. is introduced from western 
langs. Arcifelago occurs in a Treaty of 30th June 1268, 
between the Venetians and the emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus : ‘Item, quod pertinet ad insulas de Arcipelago’; it 
is used also by Villani cr345. It was evidently a true Italian 
compound like arciduca, arcipoltrone, arcifelice, suggested 
probably by the med.L. name of the #gean Sea, Egco- 
felagus (Venetian state-papers of 1419 have still Ducatus 
Egeopelagi), repr. Gr. aiyavon€Aayos, atyaiov méAayos, and 
alluding to the vast difference in size between this and the 
lagoons, pools, or ponds, to which Jedago was popularly ap- 

plied. That it was a corruption or perversion of Egeofpclago 
itself is less probable. ] 

1, The Atgean Sea, between Greeceand Asia Minor. 

1502 ARNOLD Cho, (1811) 143 Many other iles within the 
archpelago, that is the gulf be-twix Grese and Turkye. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. mdccecxci/2 Cruised. .with a Squadron of 14 or 
15 Men of War in the Archipelago. 1847 Grote Greece 1, 
i. (1862) [1. 4 ‘Che line [of Eubcean hills] is further prolonged 
by a series of islands in the Archipelago. 

fence (as this is studded with many isles) : 

2. Any sea, or sheet of water, in which there 
are numerous islands; and /razsf a group of 
islands. 

(1829 PARMENTIER in Jal Gloss. Nautigue, Et me faisois 
pres de l’'Archypelague d’auprts de Calicut.] 1600 I1ak- 
Luyt Voy. (1810) 111, These broken lands and Islands being 
very many in number, do seeme to make there an Archipe- 
lagus. 1633 H. Cocan Pizto’s hag x. (1663) 32 The Seas of 
China, Sunda, anda, and the Molucques. .that great Archi- 
pelage, 1830 Lyett. Princ. Geol. 1. 122 The numerous 
archipelagos of the polar ocean. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
xvili. (1873) 417 Within the archipelagoes, 1857 B. Tayior 
North. Trav. xx. 206 A Skargaard—archipelago, or ‘ garden 
of rocks,’ as it is picturesquely termed in Norsk. 

\ fig.) 1862 Merivare Kom, Emp. (1865) VIL. 1x. 260 The 
continent was an archipelago of insulated communities. 
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Archipresbyteral (Aski,prezbitéral), a. [f. 
med.L. archipresbyter archpresbyter+-aul.] Of 
or pertaining to an archpresbyter. 

1844 Dansey Hore Dec. Rur. 1.1v. 1.261 Archipresbyteral 
supervisorship over the manners. .of the clergy. 

+ Archisyynagogue. Ods. Also 6 arch- 
synagogue. [ad. L. archisynagogus, a, Gr. apxt- 
ovvaywyos (in N.T.); also in OF. archisynagoguc.] 
The ruler of a synagogue. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) J/aré v, 22 And there commeth one 
of the Archsynagogs, named Iairus, 1660 STILLINGFLEET 
Trenicum (1662) 1. vi. § 6. 245 The Jews .. retained their 
Archisynagogues still. 1753 in CHamacrs Cycd, Supp. 

Architect (askitekt). [?a. F. arvchitecte or It. 
architetto, ad. L. architectus, {. Gr. apxitenrav, f, 
dpxt- (see ARCHI-) + Téxtwy builder, craftsman. 
Several of the derivatives are formed as if on L. 
tcct-us from tegéve 3 e.g. architective, -tor, -ture.) 

1. A master-builder. sfec. A skilled professor of 
the art of building, whose business it is to prepare 
the plans of edifices, and exercise a general super- 
intendence over the course of their erection. (Cf. 
ARCHITECTURE 1.) Naval Architect: one who 
takes the same part in the construction of ships. 

1563 SHUTE Archit, Aijb, John Shute painter and Archi- 
tecte. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 1. 732 The work some praise And 
some the Architect. 1758 Jonnson /dler No. 30 P5 One 
pulls down his house and calls architects about him, 1815 
Scott Ld, /sles1v, x, Temples deck’d By skill of earthly archi- 
tect. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. Add. 113 No person who 
is not a great sculptor or painter cazx be an architect. If 
he is not a sculptor or painter, he can only be a builder, 

b. loosely, A builder. 

1665-9 BoyLe Occas. Reff. w. xiii. (1675) 249 Babel, whose 
scattered architects have indeed made themselves a name. 

2. One who designs and frames any complex 
structure ; es. the Creator ; one who arranges ele- 
mentary materials on a comprehensive plan. 

1659 Parl. Speech 2 The grand Architect would never have 
so framed it. 1788 Reww Act. Powers 1. vi. 526 Plato nade 
the causes of things to be matter, ideas, and an efficient 
architect. 1817 CHatmerS Astvox. Disc. i. (1852) 21 The 
great Architect of nature. 1846 Grote Greece II. xxi. 209 
The inference that Peisistratus was the first architect of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. ; ; 

3. One who so plans, devises, contrives, or con- 
structs, as to achieve a desired result (especially 
when the result may be viewed figuratively as an 
edifice) ; a builder-up. 

1588 SHaxs. 77¢. A.v. ili. 122 Chiefe Architect and plotter 
ofthese woes. 1607 TorseLy /our-f. Beasts 526 Most strange 
belly-gods and architects of gluttony. 1649 Mitton £zkon. 
xxi, The architects of their own happiness. 1873 BurToN 
List. Scot. 1.ix. 298 The Architect of his own fortunes. 

b. travzsf. of things. 

1835 Lytton Rievzi vin, iii. 365, Gold is the Architect of 
Power! 1871 J. Macpurr Alem. Patmos xviii. 251 The deeds 
done to-day will be the architects of our bliss or woe, 

+A‘rchitectist. Ods. [f. prec. + -1st.] = prec. 

1650 Bayty //erba Parvictis 3 There were many buildings 
.. yearly children of a right architectist. 

Architective (auikitektiv), a. [f. as prec. + 
-IVE. See ARCHITECT.] Pertaining to architec- 
ture ; fitted for or characterized by construction. 

1611 Cotcr., Architectoniqnue, architective. 1713 DeERHAM 
Phys. Theol. w. xiii. 237 How could the Bodies of many of 
them. .be furnished with architective Materials? 1883 Tru- 
MAN in Chicago Advance 15 Mar., Agitation is architective 
as well as destructive. 

+ A:rchitecto'nially, adv. Obs. [cf. Gr. dpyi- 
rexrovia architecture.] Architecturally. 

1679 EveLYN Silva 134 (not in ed. 1664) Columns and 
pilasters architectonially shaped. i 

Architectonic (azki,tektgnik), @. and sd. 
[ad. L. archttectonic-us, a. Gr. dpxirextovixds, f. 
dpxiTextwy : See ARCHITECT and -Ic. Cf. F. archi- 
tectonigue (14th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to architecture; suited or 
serviceable for the construction of buildings. 

1645 EveLYN e721. (1857) I. 219 Incrusted with marbles and 
other architectonic ornaments. 1774 G.WuitE Sedborne xx. 
(1843) 235 With what different degrees of architectonic skill 
Providence has endowed birds. 1850 Leitcu A/idler’s Ane. 
Art§17 There are musical and architectonic, but no plastic 
instincts. 1859 Gutiick & Tims Paznt. 188 To harmonize 
with the architectonic requirements, _ ‘ 

2. Of or pertaining to construction; constructive. 

1678 Cupwortu /2tcll. Syst,1.iVv. xxiii. 406 The Demiurgus, 
or Architectonick Framer of the whole world. 1846 GroTE 
Greece 1. xxi. II. 191 The architectonic functions ascribed by 
Wolf to Peisistratus. .in reference to the Homeric poems. 

3. Having the function of superintendence and 
control, z.¢. having the relation that an architect 
bears to the artificers employed on the building ; 
directive, controlling. (So used in Gr. by Aris- 
totle.) 

1678 Hist. Indudy. in G. Hickes Spir, Pofery 74 Archi- 
tectonick and Magisterial Power of making Laws. 1873 
Symonps Grk. Poets iii, 82 Aristotle so regarded one of their 
most important aphorisms on architectonic supremacy of 
justice. ie as 

4, esp. in Afetaph. Pertaining to the systematiza- 
tion of knowledge. 

1801 W. TayLorin Afonth, Mag. X11. 422 These days of 
architectonic metaphysicians. 1837 WurweLt //ist. /ucdfuct. 
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Sc. III. xv. viii. § 1. 227 Classification is the architectonic 
science, to which Crystallography and the Doctrine of Ex- 
ternal Characters are subordinate. 1877 Cairp Philos. Kant 
11. XV1. 575 The architectonic impulse of reason, which seeks 
to refer all science to one principle. 

B. sd. Architectonie(s [F, Varchitectontque]: 
the science a. of architecture; b. A/etaph. of 
the systematic arrangement of knowledge. 

1660 H. More Alyst, God2. in. vi. 72 The Invention of 
Letters, of Musick, of Architectonicks. 1850 Leitcn J/ii/- 
ler's Anc. Art § 42 A style of architectonics .. which aimed 
at magnificence. 1838 Sir W. Hamitton Log. App. (1866) 
II. 230 That [science] which treats of those conditions of 
knowledge which lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but 
of that which we think about .. has been called .. Architec- 
tonic, in so far as it treats of the method of building up our 
observations into system. 

A:rchitecto‘nical, a. [f. as prec. +-avl.] 

1.=ARCHITECTONIC 1, 2. ?O%s. 

1608 TorsELL Sexpents 643 [Bees] build their combes with 
such an architectonical prudence. 1611 CoryaT Cruditics 
453 A very faire architectonical Machine made of wainscot. 
1678 CupwortH /xtel?, Syst. 417 The Divine Mind being.. 
Architectonical of the World. 

2.=ARCHITECTONIC 3, 4. Also as sd. 

1595 J. Kine Servi. Queen's Day Wks. (1864) 327 His art 
..is architectonical..and commander of all other functions. 
a 1619 FotHersy Atkeom. un. i. § 8,186 Ministeriall Arts. . 
subiected vnto others, as to their Architectonicals, 1640 
Br. Reynotps Passions xxxvi, That supreme and archi- 
tectonical power in man’s little world, his will. 1857 Maurice 
Mor. & Met. Phil, 11, ii. § 50. 66 Homage to theology as 
the prima architectonical science, 

A:rchitectonically, adv. [f. prec. + -ty?.] 
In relation to architectonics ; with architectural 
fitness. 

1850 Leitcn AJiidier's Anc. Art § 286 The simple fitness.. 
with which the manifold purposes and aspects of life were 
architectonically satisfied. 1883 Zzses 29 May, The dome 
of St. Peter at Rome..lit up architectonically. 

+ A'rchitector. O%s. Also 5-7 -our, 6-7 
-ur(e, 7 -er. [a. F. archztectcur, and med.L. archz- 
tector, It. architettore, due to form-assoc. with L. 
agent-nouns in -for; see ARCHITECT.] 

1. = ARCHITECT I. 

1563 SHUTE Archit. Bjb, One Calimachus, an excellent 
Architectur. 1637 Herwoop Royal Skip 16 A long boate, 
or Galley, of which one Argus was the Architector. 1656 
Eart Mono. Advé. fr. Parnass. 7 That so famous an Archi- 
tecter should mispend his time. 1660 Riroome Archit. 
Biij, This Pillar, which the most excellent Architecture, 
Marcus Vitruvius, used. 1702 Loud. Gaz, mmmdccelxxvii/4 
Revised by some of the best Architectors, 

2. transf. and fig. Cf. ARCHITECT 2, 3. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 1 God, the 
Architector of the world. 1660 Plea Rose in Hari, 
«Wisc. I. 15 Our architectors of a commonwealth. 

3. One who has chief control; a superintendent. 

1461-83 Ord. R. Househ, 42 The office of Iewell-house 
hath an architectour, called. . keeper of the king’s lewelles. 

Architectress (@1kitektrés). [f. prec. +-Ess: 
cf. dtrector, directress.| A female architect. 

1601 Cornwa.tyes £ss, 1, xxxvili, This Architectresse 
shewes the first ground of Policy. 165: Redig. Wotton. 
(1672) 139 If Nature herself (the first Architectress) had .. 
windowed your breast. 1860 H. Marrvyat Resid. Futland 1. 
v. 62 Queen Thyre Danebod, architectress of the Danevirke, 

Architectural (Zkitektitral), 2. [f Ancut- 
TECTURE +-AL1,] Of, relating to, or according to, 
architecture. 

1762-94 J. Stuart Axntig, Athens (R.) No fragment of 
sculpture or architectural ornaments was to be found there. 
1841 Spacpinc /taly & /sd. 1. 31 The architectural monu- 
ments of the Romans.: 1868 Geo. Exiot /. olt 11 A folio 
volume of architectural engravings. 

Architecturalist (-i:st). [f. as next + -1s7T.] 
A professed student of, or connoisseur in, archi- 
tecture. iS 

1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. viii. 278, I have 
also been arguing as an architecturalist. 

Architecturalization (-aizé'fon). [n. of 
action f. next: see -aTIoN.] Adaptation to the 
purposes of architecture. 

1879 G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1, 103 A very valuable element 
in the architecturalisation of foliage. 

Architecturalize (-2i:z), v. [f. ARcHITEC- 
TURAL + -IZE.] To adapt to architectural purposes 
or design. 

1879 G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 139 To architecturalise 
the arched opening. 

Architecturally, adv. [f. as prec. +-ty?.] 
In an architectural] manner; as regards architecture. 

1843 Penny Mag. 409 The cast end..is treated archi- 
tecturally, 1876 Miss Brappon ¥. f/aggara’s Dax. I. 29 
Architecturally Mr. Haggard’s dwelling-place had no claim 
to be admired. ; ; 4 

Architecture (Aukitektitiz), 5d. [a. F. erchz- 
tecture (tor It. architettura), ad. L. architectira, 
f. architect-us : see ARCHITECT and -URE.] 

1. The art or science of building or constructing 
edifices of any kind for human use. Regarded in 
this wide application, Architecture is divided into 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, Naval, Alilitary, which deal 
respectively with houses and other buildings (such 
as bridges) of ordinary utility, churches, ships, for- 
tification. But 4rchitecture is sometimes regarded 
solely as a fine art, and then has the narrower 


| meaning explained in quots. 1849, 1879 below. 
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1563 SHuTE \¢i¢/e) The first and chief Grounds of Archi- 
tecture vsed in all the auncient and famous monyments. 
1582 W. STAFFORD £.ram. Compl. i. (1876) 24 Architecture, 
that 1s to say, the scyence of building. 1756 Burke Subd. ¥ 
B, Wks. 1. 292 The management of light is a matter of im- 
portance in architecture. 1800 J. Cuarnock (/i//e) History 
of Marine Architecture. 1849 Rusuin Sev. Larmps i. $1.7 
Architecture is the art which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices raised by man..that the sight of them contributes 
to his mental health, power, and pleasure. 1879 G. Scort 
Lect. Archit. V1. 292 Architecture, as distinguished from 
mere building, is the decoration of construction. 

2. The action or process of building. arch. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 381 [If] the great Cities 
Anchiale and Tarsus were built... both in one day.. Cer- 
tainely, it was the greatest Architecture of one day, since 
that great one of sixe. 1736 Butter Aad, 1. i. 36 Carriages 
and leavers and scaffolds are [necessary] in architecture. 

3. concr. Architectural work; structure, building. 

161r Tourseur Ath. Trag. y.i, On these two pillars stood 
the stately frame And architecture of my loftie house. 1759 
Jounson Rasselas xxix. (1787) 85 The ruins of their archi- 
tecture are the schools of modern builders. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. v. 291 Architecture, especially if it be of stone. 

4. The special method or ‘style* in accordance 
with which the details of the structure and orna- 
mentation of a building are arranged. 

1703 MauNDRELL Journ Yerus. (1732) 135 The adjecti- 
tious Buildings are of no mean Architecture. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. 11. vi, Many other architectures besides Gothic. 
1883 Riveina in Harper's Mag. July 180/1 The Queen Anne 
architecture of the day. 

5. transf. or fig. Construction or structure gene- 
rally ; both aés¢. and concr. 

¢1590 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tumburl, 1. vii, The wondrous 
architecture of the world. 1607 TopseLt Serpents 627 Hiero- 
glyphical Emblems..made ready and squared for the archi- 
tecture of this discourse. 1794 SuLtivAN View Nat. Il. 391 
Millions of opaque globes .. constitute the moving order of 
its architecture. 1875 Grinpon Life xxvi. 337 In beautiful 
and ingenious architecture, the birds, the bees, and the 
wasps, have been competitors. 

Architecture, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
design as architect. 

a18z1 Keats Fingal’s Cave (D,) This was architectur'd 
thus By the great Oceanus. 

Architecture, variant of ARCHITEcTOR. Oés, 

tArchitermple. Os. rare. [Pad. med.L. 
*archilemplum, or ¥ ."archi-lemple (see ARCHI- and 
AxscH-). It could hardly be an English compound.] 
A chief temple. 

1297 R. Giouc. 74 And pre architemples.. London, and 
Euerwik, and in Glomorgan on. /did., Pe erchbischopricks 
as be bre architemples were. 

Architrave (@rkitr2iv). Arch. [2a. F. archi- 
trave (ch soft), or It. arco-, archilrave, f. ARCHI- 
+ ¢rave :—L, trabent (nom. trabs) beam.] 

1. The lowest division of the entablature, consist- 
ing of the main beam that rests immediately upon 
the abacus on the capital of a column ; the epistyle. 

1563 Suute Archit. Cib, Vpon the Capitall shalbe layde 
or set Epistilium, named also Trabes, called in oure English 
tonge the Architraue. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 710 Doric pil- 
lars overlaid With Golden Architrave. 1677 PLot Ox/ordsh. 
339 Stone-Heng ts made up of three circles..the stones of 
each circle joyned with Architraves. 1789 Smytu tr. Ad- 
arich’s Archit. (1818) 102 The inscription is seen both in 
the frieze and architrave, 1856 Bryant Forest Hymn 2 Ere 
man learned To hew the shaft, and Iay the architrave. 

2. Collective name for the various parts (lintel, 
jambs, and their mouldings) that surround a door- 
way or window. Also alirib. 

1663 GerBiER Connse! 76 Architrave doore-cases. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xx1. 46 Folding gates.. With pomp of various 
architrave o’erlay’4. 1847 Baruam /ugol, Leg. (1877) 85 With 
a shell-pattern’d architrave over the door. 

3. Ornamental moulding round the exterior of 
anarch. Also a/irzd. 

1849 Freeman A rchit. 152 The arches too are channeled 
with architrave mouldings. 

A-rchitraved, f//. a. [f. prec.+-ED?.) Fur- 
nished with an architrave. 

1664 Evetyn Archit. (R.) Arched or plainly architrav’d 
buildings in form of cloysters and galleries. 1791 CowPer 
Odyss, vu. 108 The lintels silver, architraved with gold. 

+Architricline. 0Oés. [a. F. architriclin, 
also in OF. archedeclin, ad. L. architriclinus, a. 
Gr. dpxitpixAtvos (in N.T.), f. dpye- chief + rpi- 
kAivos the triple couch of a banquet-room.] The 
president or ‘ruler’ of a feast. (Taken in me- 
dizval legend as proper name of a rich lord.) 

e1zg0 Kent. Serm. in O. £. Wisc. 29 Bereth to Architri- 
clin, pat was se pet ferst was i-serued. 1382 Wycuir Join 
i. 8 Bere 3e to [1388 the] architriclyn.. And as [1388 the] 
architriclyn tastide the water. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Win. Poems 13 
\Halliw.) The watyr of Archideclyne, Wiche be meracle were 
turned into wyne. 1493 Festyvad/\W. de W.) (1515) 111 At 

y* feest of Archytryclyne. 

+Acrchiture, Ods. [?contr. £.] ARCHITECTURE, 

1594 Zepheria xvii. in Arb. Garner \'.73 The gold ceiling 
of thy brow’s rich frame Designs the proud pomp of thy 
face's architure. 

Archival (@skival’, c. [f. next +-au1.] Of or 
pertaining to archives. 1847 in Craic. 

Archive (ukaiv, -kiv). Mostly in p/. [a. F. 
archif, archive, ad. late L. archium, archivum, a. 
Gr. pxetov magisterial residence, public office, f. 
apxn government. ] 
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1. A place in which public records or other im- 
portant historic documentsarekept. Now only in //. 

1645 Ilowect Leéé. vi.5 Luheck, wher the Archifs of their 
ancient Records is still. 1667 I. CuamBercayne St. Gt. Brit. 
1, i. x. (1743) 217 The ‘Vower of London is likewise .. the 
Great Archive where are conserved all the ancient records. 
1777 Sir W. Joxes Poems & Ess. Pref. 13 Preserved in the 
archives of the Royal Society. 1775 Be. Lowrn Let. War- 
burton 43 Laid upin the same Archive. 1866 FreLton Anc. 
& Mod, Greece 11. xi. 209 That authenticated copies. .should 
be deposited in the public archives. 

2. A historical record or document so preserved. 
Now chicfly in p/. 

1638 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 319 Constitutions .. found 
amongst the Archives at Bennet College. 1683 Dkvoen /'lu- 
tarch 63 He had travell'd over Greece to peruse the archives 
of every city. 1795 Lp. AUCKLAND in Corr. (1862) III. 284 
Lord St. Helens was obliged to burn all our Hague archives. 
1823 Lams Elia (1860) 15 Some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F, Bremer’s Greece 1. i. 19 These inscriptions constitute a 
portion of the archives of ancient Athens. 

3. ¢ransf. or fig. in both prec. senses. 

1603 HoLttanp Pluturch’s Afor. 140 These curious meddlers 
--Make of their memorie a most unpleasant Archive or 
Register. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. (1875) II. mi. xxxv. 268 
Those periods of the past, of which they [geologists] were 
studying the archives. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. x1. 11. 1V. 
38 So expert was he, and a living archive in that business. 
1878 SeeLey Ste I11. 421 The Universities, archives of all 
the errors of the age. 

Archivist (@ukivist). [f prec. +-1st; perh. 
directly after med.L. and It. (in Florio 1611) archz- 
vista, or F. archivistc.] A keepcr of archives. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp.,Under the emperors the Archi- 
vist was an officer of great dignity. 1813 W. Tayior in 
Month, Mag. XXXV. 214 Moses had the command over 
these archives. He was their archivist. 1879 O.\W. Hotaes 
Motley xiv. 91 Under the editorship of the archivist-gencral 
of Holland. 

Archivolt (A:1kivolt). Arch. Also S -vault. 
{ad. It. archivollo, arcovolta (or F. archivollc, with 
ch soft), f. arco:—L.arcus arch + volla V AULT, arch, 
vollo arched. Archivollum is found in med.L.] The 
under curve or inner contour of an arch, from 
impost to impost; the band of mouldings which 
ornaments this curve. 

1731 in Daitey. 1761 J. Kirey Perspect. Archit.11 Archi- 
vaults always fall upon the impost. 1823 Nicnorson Pract. 
Builder 311 When they [architraves] traverse the curve of 
an arch, they are called archivolts, 1862 RAwtixson ive 
Gt, Mon. 1. vi. 360 Spanned by an arch above, the archi- 
volte being covered with enamelled bricks. 

Archlet (@itflet). [f Arc sd.+-LeT.] A 
little arch. 

1862 H. Marryat Year Swed. 11. 433 A fine brick church 
»-with archlets gored in white. 

Archlute (@:3tfilizt). [ad. F.archiluth, It. ar- 
ciliulo: see ARCH- and Lutr.] (See quot.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Arcileuto, Archilute, a long, and 
large lute, having its bass strings lengthened after the 
manner of a theorbo, and each row doubled either with a 
little octave or a unison. It is used by the Italians for play- 
ing athorough bass. 1834 Penny Cycl. H. 285. 

Archly (atfli), adv. [f. ARcH @.+-LY2.) In 
an arch manner ; cleverly, waggishly ; with good- 
humoured slyness or sauciness. 

1662 More Antid. Ath. 1, viil. (1712) 147 Not wittily or 
archly feign’d, to amuse withal. 1732 Mrs. Detany Auéo- 
biog. (1861) 1. 394 [He] played his part very archly; he is a 
comical spark. 1858 Loner. JA Standish 11. 153 Archly the 
maiden smiled. 1853 Kixctake Crimea III. i. 81 He archly 
resolved to have the meaning. .expanded into plain French. 

Archmarshal : see ARcH- 1. 

Archmastrie, variant of ARCHEMASTLY, Ods. 

Archness (@:tfints). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being arch; cleverness, waggish- 
ness; good-humoured slyness, pleasantry. 

1709 Ausw. Sachevercll 10 He brought this Archness down 
the Pulpit Stairs with him. 1753 RicHarDson Grandison 
(1781) I. i. 6 With a provoking archness in her looks. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solit. xi. 242 The wise Socrates treats this 
matter with a certain archness. 

Archoke, obs. form of ARTICHOKE. ; 

Archology (akg lodzi). [f. Gr. dpx-7 begin- 
ning, origin ; government + -(0‘\LoGY.] a. Doctrine 
of the origin of things. b. Science of government. 

1825 Coterince Kem. 11836) Il. 339 In contra-distinction 
from the Hebrew archology on the one side, and from the 
Pharnician on the other. me Sat. Rev. 27 Oct. 530 (D.) 
That which Mr. Blakeslee, with a somewhat clumsy pedan- 
try, calls archology, meaning the science of government. 

+ Avrchon!. [a. OF. argon, archon, dim. of arc 
bow, arch: cf. Arson! and ArcHer.] A fiddle- 
bow ; ?a plectrum. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Jet. x, iv, He [Phebus] held his 
archon inhys ryght hande And hys Lyre in hys lyfte honde. 

Archon? (@ukgn). [a. Gr. dpyoy ruler, magis- 
trate, pr. pple. of apx-ev to rule.] 

1, The chicf magistrate, and, after the time of 
Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates of the 
Athenian republic. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1829) 104 Their annual archon [ésw- 
wvuos], whose name they used in their distinction of years. 
1754 Phil. Trans, XLVI. 473 Solon..must have been 
a mies the year that he was archon. 1874 Manarry Soc. 
Life Greece xii. 361 The chief archon had charge of heiresses 
and orphans. The king archon tried cases of impiety, 


ARCHPRIEST. 


2. A tulcr or president gencrally. 

1735 8 Bouncuroke Parties viii. (T.) We might establish 
a doge, a lord Archon, a Regent. 1857 Livinastoxe Frav. 
xiv. 256 The ancient physicians howe we all possessed an 
archon, or presiding spirit. 1862 Dana .Wan. Geol. 573 Man 
. Stands alone, the Archon of Mammals. 

3. A power subordinate to the Deity, held by 


some of the Gnostics to have made the world. 

175 Cuaupers Cycl, s.v. A rchontict, Certain subordinate 
powers called archontes or cy Sa 1868 tr. H/ippolytus Ref 
Heresies vu. xii, The great Archon .. possesses an empire 
with limits extending as far as the firmament. 

Archonship (aukpnfip). [f. prec. + -suip.] 
The officc, or tenure of office, of an archon. 

1699 Buntiry hat. 271 The year of Solon’s Archonship. 
1866 Fe.ton Auc. & Mod. Greece WH. v. 80 The archonship 
and the higher offices of state were open only to the first class. 

Archontate (a1kgntelt), [ad. L. *archontat- 
us (cf. F. archonial), £, Gr. dpyovr- stem of dpxwy ; 
sce prec. and-aTE!.] An archon’s tenure of officc. 

1762 Gipson Jfisc. Wks. (1814) V. 272 All our dates in 
clympiegs or archontats. 1847 Grote Greece u. xi, IIL, 125 
The period immediately preceding the Archontate of Solon. 

Archontic (akgntik), a. and sb, [ad. med.L. 
archontlicus, Gr. dpxovtixds, f. dpyav: sce prec.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to an archon. 

31865 Grote Plato I. ix. 311 The archontic office. 

B. sb. One of a sect of Gnostic heretics in the 
2nd century, who held that the world was created 
by archontes (dpxovres). See ARCHON 3. 

1586 T. Rocers etek (1607) 202 The Symbonia of the 
Archontics. 1675 Corvin IWhigs Supplic. (1751) 142 Some 
{turn] Archontics, some Aetians. 1751 CHamBEers Cycd. 

Arch-pall: see ArcH- 4. 

A-rch-pa‘pist. [f. Arcu- 2.] A chief, leading, 
or extreme, papist. Hence Arch-papistical a. 

15954 Knox Faythf, Admon. E vjb, Thou..art become an 
open archpapist agayne. 1636 Pryxne Undish. Tin, & Titus 
(1661) 114 Peresius the See and an Archpapist. 1574 
Life Abp. Canter. Pref. E yb, That Archpastorall or Ach 
papisticall staffe. 

‘rch-pa‘stor. [f. Arcu- 1, after Gr. dpyimot- 
#nv.] <A chief or first pastor (of souls. ITence 
Arch-pastoral a. 

1574 Life Abp. Canterd. Pref. C vj b, That princely Arch- 
pastor and pastorall Archprince.. Peter. [Scealso prec. word.] 
a1600 Hooker £ecl, Pol. vu. 440 Christ's prerogative to be 
uamed an arch-pastor simply. 

A‘rch-pi‘rate. [f. Arcu- 1, after L. archipi- 
rala, ad. Gr. dpxiwecparns.] <A chief pirate; a 
pirate captain. Also /rans/. of literary piracy. 

1489 Caxton Faytes Armes t.ix. 107 An archepyrate, that 
is to say a gretethefofthe see. 1567 JEwEL Def. Apol.(1611) 
382 The Pope..called him Arch-pirate, Arch-heretike, and 
Apostata, 1577 HotinsueD Chron. I. 58/1 One of the mates 
slew the archpirat or capteine rover as I may call him. 1610 
Hotrann Camden's Brit. 1.144 Hasting, a Norman Arch- 
pirate. @1797 H. Wacrore George // (1847) I. xii. 395 A 
sea-captain.. gave the first claims to kings and archpirates 
over an unknown tract of country. 1828 Soutney 7o A. 
Cunningham, The Arch-Pirate Galignani hath prefix‘d, A 
spurious portrait to a faithless life. 4 

A'rch-povet. [f. ArcH- 1, after med.L. archi- 
poeta.) a.Chieforfirst poet. b. A poet-laureate (06s.) 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1, 186 Henrie of Aurenches, 
Archpoet to King Henrie the Third. 1648 Herrick //esfer. 
(1844) II. 150 After the rare arch-poet died, The sock grew 
loathsome. 1714 Ironsipe Orig. Canto of Spencer ied. 2) 
Pref. 5 England’s Arch-Poet Spencer. a1744 Port Poet 
Laureat (T.) The title of ‘archipoeta,’ or arch-poet, in the 
style of those days: in ours, poet laureat. a 1754 FirLpINe 
Pleas. Town Wks. 1. 208 The election of an arch-poet, or, as 
others call him, a poet-laureate to the goddess of Nonsense. 

A-rch-pre'late. [f. AxcH-1.] Chief prelate ; 
archbishop. IIence Archprelatic, -ical, a. 

1594 Hooker Lect. Pol. v. (1617) 271 S. Basil.. an Arch- 
prelate in the house of God. 1640 Bastwick Ld. Bishops 
vill. Hij b, Doe not Archprelates take place of Dukes, and 
Prelats of Lords? 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace Wks. 
1851, 564 The late King himself, with Strafford, and that 
Arch-Prelat of Canterbury. 1851 Hawthorne /2ice-told T. 
II. xvi. 241 If this king and this arch-prelate have their will. 
1651 CLEVELAND On Aép. York 14 A general Metropolitan, 
An Arch-Prelatique Presbyterian. 1882 Paxt, Hoop Crom- 
well 232 Laud. .that ridiculous old archprelatical absurdity. 

Archpresbyter (21tfipre‘zbitar). Also archi-. 
[ad. L.archipresbytcr, ad. Gr. dpximpeaBurepos: see 
ARCcHI- and PRESBYTER.] = ARCHPRIEST. 

1562 in Strype Anu. Ref 1. xxvii. 320 One grave and dis- 
crete priest, to be Archipresbyter, or decanus ruralis. 1610 
Frecp Church y. sog That the archdeacon and archpresbyter 
-- shall reforme the lighter and sinaller things. 1861 Perry 
Hist. Ch. Eng. \.iv.157 The arch-presbyter, Blackwell, who 
had been thus disgraced by the Pope. 1882 Boston (U.S.) 
Evg. Transcr. 18 Jan. 1/5 The dignity of archipresbyter of 
St. Peter’s [at Rome]. 

+ Archpre‘sbytery. sonce-wd. [f. Ancu- + 
+ PRESBYTERY: see prec.) ‘The absolute domiu- 
ion of presbytery.’ T. ; full-blown presbyterianism. 

1649 Mitton Evkon, xiii. Wks. 1851, 444 Not Presbytery 
but Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial, and Diocesan 
Presbytery, claiming to it selfa Lordly p wer. 

Archpriest (a-atfprist). [a. F. archeprestre 
(mod. earchiprétre):—-L. archipresbyter (see prec.).] 
A chief priest ; sfec. in early times, as still in the 
Italian Church, a kind of vicar to the bishop, acting 
also as dean of the cathedral; éa/er, a rural dean. 
Also, the title of the superior of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in England from 15y8 to 1623. 
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ARCH-REBEL. 


1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 3x Another whyche named hym 
self Dauyd archeprest. 1577 Harrison Ang. 1.11.i. 15 Our 
deanerie churches .. now called mother churches and their 
incumbents archpreests. 1710 Loxd. Gaz. mmmmdccxvi/1 
The Cardinal Marescotti is chosen Arch-Priest of St. Peter’s 
Church. 1854 .V. & Q. Ser. 1. 1X. 185/2 The Rectory of Hac- 
combe .. gives to its incumbent for the time being the dig- 
nity of Arch-priest of the diocese {of Exeter]. 

b. transf. or fig. 

21797 H. WaLroce Alem. Geo. 117 (1845) 111. vii. 193 Whit- 
field their archpriest .. preaching his funeral sermon, 1866 
Daily Tet. 26 Jan. 4/6 The archpriest of agitation, O’Connell. 

Hence Archprie‘sthood, Archprie’stship 
(obs.), the position or office of an arch-priest. 

1560 Daus Sleidane’s Conzm, 336 b, Whiche do vtterly con- 
temne.. archepreistship. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng... Wks. 
1851. 45 Contending sometimes about the archpriesthood. 
191 Woop Ah. Oxon. 1./512 Libels against the Archpriest- 
ship. 1881 4 thenzuwm 27 Aug. 268,'1 The archpriesthood of 
the collegiate church of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

A'rch-re‘bel. [Arcu- 1, 2.] Chief rebel, 
leader of rebellion. Hence Arch-rebellious a. 

1583 Lp. BurteiGu £-rec. Treasort (1675) 33 An end due to 
such an Arch-rebel. 1611 Sperp //ést. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. 102 
The Arch-rebellious Earle of Leicester. 1648 Mitton O3- 
serv. Art. Peace Wks. 1847, 263/2 Dillon .. and other arch- 
rebels. 1765 Tucker Lt. Wat. 1 508 Thearch rebel .. would 
pinch me to nothing with a gripe of his iron claw. 1853 
Tatrourp Cas?il, v. iv, The brother of the arch-rebel’s wife ? 

Arch-sea, Arch-see: see ARCH- 4. 
Arch-thief (21t{;prf). [Arcu- 2, 3.] A first 
or chief thief; a chief of thieves or (formerly) rob- 
bers ; sfec. Prometheus. 

1652 News, Lowe-Countr,1 That the Arch-Theef’s stolen 
Fire Did, first, the Thing, call’d Man, inspire. 1693 W. 
Rogertson Phraseol. Gen, 1082 An Arch-thief or robber. 
@ 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nedson 111. 417 That horde of thieves 
who went to Egypt with that arch-thief, Buonaparte. 

A-rch-trai‘tor. [Axcu-2.] Chief traitor; 
spec. Satan, Judas Iscariot. 

1539 in Froude //ist. Exg, 111. xv. 354 The cankered and 
venomous serpent Paul, Bishop of Rome, and the archtraitor 
Reginald Pole. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ws. 1. 49/2 
Archtraitours against the Maiesty of Heauen. 1751 Watts 
Iniproo. Mind (1801) 356 Satan the arch-traitor. 1867 
Freeman Worn. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 719 Was he the great- 
nephew of the arch-traitor Eadric? . 

Arch-vi'llain. [Arcu- 2; cf. med.L. azchi- 
villanes.| Chief villain, begetter or ringleader of 
villainy. Hence Arch-villainy. 

1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M.v.i. 57 Euen so may Angelo.. 
Be an arch-villaine. 1623 Massincer Dé. Afilan, Thou art 
a villain! All attributes of archvillains made into one, Can- 
not express thee. a@1625 Fretcuer Wovan’s Prize i. iv, 
All their arch-villanies, and all their doubles, 1814 SoutHEey 
Roderick vi. Wks. UX. 75 Then did the Arch-villain urge 
the Moor at once To cut off future peril. 

Archway (@1tfiwe). [f. Arcu sd. + Way.] 

1. An arched or vaulted passage. 

1802 in Penny Mag. (1832) 1.257 Under the denomination 
of the ‘Thames Archway Company.’ 1856 Kane Arct. 
Exp. 11. xxi. 207 A great archway or tunnel poured out a 
dashing stream. i 

2. The arched entrance to a castle, etc. 

1808 Scotr Afariz. vi. xiv, Lord Marmion .. Like arrow 
through the archway sprung. 1868 Q. Vicroria Life i 
Highl, 22 Part of the old castle and the archway remains. 

A-rchwayed, ///. a. [f. prec.+-ED?.]  Fur- 
nished with an archway. 1864 in WeBsTER. 

+ A-rchwife. Ods. [f. AncH-2+Wirn] ‘A 
wife of a superior order’ (Tyrwhitt) ; a strong or 
masterful wife, a virago (‘ Mannweib’ Matzner). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 1139 Ye archiwyuis [v.~. Arche 
wiffes], stondeth at defense, Syn ye be stronge. ¢1430 Po/., 
Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 46 But archwyfes, eger in ther vio- 
lence, Ferse as a tigre for to make affray. 

Archwise (@:tfiwoiz), adv. [f. Arcu sd. + 
WisE.] In the form of an arc, arch, or vault. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb, (1586) 175 b, [Bees] frame 
their houses archwise within the hives. 1610 GuiLLim 
Heraldrie 1. v. 49 In ancient roles I find the Bend drawne 
somewhat archwise. 1747 CHALKLEY IVés. (1766) 93 A large 
Caue.. formed archwise. 

Archy (i stfi), @. 200s. rare—'. [f. AncH sd. + 
-¥l.J Arched, arching. 

1633 Parthen. Sacra Proem A vb, Black and archy brows. 

Archychocke, obs. form of ARTICHOKE. 

Archymist, obs. f. ALCHEMIST; cf. F. argzenze. 

1620 Mextton Astrology. 18 All these Gold-engendring 
Chymists, are Archymists. 

Arcifinious (ausifi-niss), z. vave. [f. L. arci- 
fini-us (£. arc- (arx) defence, or arcére to ward + 
finis boundary) + -ous.] Having a frontier which 
forms a natural defence. (The exact sense of the 
word in Latin is disputed.) 

1859 in Worcester. 1884 Twiss Law of Nations Il. 215 
A title to Territory by reason of contiguity, in the case of 
Arcifinious States, so called according to Varro because their 
territory admits of boundaries fit to keep the enemy out 
(fines arcendis hostibus idoneos), in other words, of States 
whose territory adinits of practical limits, such as rivers and 
mountains, is a reciprocal title. 

Arciform (ausiffim), a. [mod. f. L. arc-us 
bow+-(1)Form; cf. F. avciforme.] Bent like a 
bow, bow-shaped; sec. applicd to nerve-fibres 
passing from the brain to the spinal cord through 
the medulla oblongata. 

1839 Topp Cyct. Anat. IIL. 681/1 The arciform fibres. 

Arcinall, obs. form of ARSENAL. 
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Arcister, var. of ARCETER. Ods. 

+ Arcittenent,c. Obs.-° [ad. L. arcitenént-cm, 
f. arc-us bow + tenént-em, pr. pple. of reré-1e to 
hold.}_ ‘Which bears or shoots with a bow.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Arcograph (@1kograf).  [f. L. arcs bow, arc 
+-GRAPH.] An appliance for drawing an arc of a 
circle without using a central point ; a cyclograph. 

1822 in 7rans. Soc. Arts KXXIX 

Aret, var. Art v.! Obs, to cramp, constrain. 

+ Arct, a. Ods.-° [a. AF. arct (Lyttelton), ad. L. 
ar(c)\tus.| Narrow, confined, tight. 

1540 [See Arctty]. i 

Arctation (akt#i-fon). AZed. [n. of action f. 
L. arctad-re, prop. arta-re: see ART v.1, and cf. AR- 
TATION.] ‘The action of drawing close together ; 
compression, constriction. 

1656 in BLount Glossogy. 1877 Ericusen Surgery VI. iu. 
alii. 4 Arctation, or even complete occlusion, of the artery. 

Arctic (@1ktik), @. and sé. Forms: 4 artik, 
6 -tyke, -tike, arctike, 6-7 artic, -tique, 6-8 
-tick(e, arctick(e, 7- arctic. [a. OF. artigue, 
ad. L. articus, arctic-us, a. Gr. apetix-6s of the 
Bear, northern, f. a@pxros bear, the constellation 
Ursa Afajor. Refashioned after L. since 17th c.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the north pole, or north 
polar regions; northern. Arctic Pole: the north 
pole of the heavens or earth. 

¢ 1391 CHAUCER A séro/. 1. xxii. 31 The heyhte of owre pool 
Artik fro owre north Orisonte. 1549 Compl. Scot, 48 The 
pole artic, boreal, or septemtrional. 1621 Burton Azat. 
Mel. w. ii. 1. (1651) 241 Whether the sea be open and 
navigable by the Pole artick, 1706 J, Puittirs Cyder 11, 
Did not the arctick tract spontaneous yield A cheering pur- 
ple berry. 1772-84 Cook I’oy. (1790) VI. 2125 We observed 
several fulmars, and arctic gulls. 1835 Sir J. Ross M.-IV. 
Pass. vi. 85 To know what an arctic night can be. 1856 
Kane (title) Arctic Exploration. 

b. Arctic Circle of the heavens (0ds.): the small 
circle of the sphere, parallel to the celestial equator, 
which touches the horizon of any latitude, and, 
being entirely above it, bounds all those stars 
which never set ; opposed to the Azztarctic Circle, 
which, being similarly entirely below the horizon, 
bounds the stars which in any latitude never rise. 
(The modern arctic circle of the heavens, rarely 
used, corresponds to the) 4rvctic Circle of the earth: 
the fixed parallel of 66° 32’ North, which separates 
the North Temperate and North Frigid Zones. 

1556 Recorpe Cast. Knowl. 27 The Arctike circle is the 
greattest of all those circles whiche do alwaies appear, and 
toucheth the Horizonte in one only pointe... All the starres 
that bee within this circle nother rise nother sette. 1622 
Hevutn Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/2 The Artick Circle .. 
passeth through Norway, Muscovy, Tartary, etc. 1622 
Peacuam Compl. Gent. vit. (1634) 61 The Arcticke Circle, 
anciently accounted the Horizon of Greece. 1775 BurKE 
Sp. Conc. Amer, Wks. 111. 45 Whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctick circle. 1834 Pezszy Cycl. 11. 289/2 Every 
different latitude had a different arctic circle; and in the 
latitude in which astronomy was first cultivated, the great 
bear just swept the sea, and did not set, whence the boundary 
circle obtained its name. 

2 fg in reference to extremeness or cold. 

1670 Eacuarp Contenipt Clergy 54 Heathens and unbe- 
lievers .. are all artick and antartick reprobates. 1821 W. 
HaverGac in Léf (1882) 31 The diocese is still in an Arctic 
sea, notwithstanding it has had a fine sun in its bishop for 
several years. 1877 E. Conver Bas. Faith iii. 99 Truths 
within the arctic circle of doubt. 

B. sé. [the adj. used aéso/.] The north pole, or 
north polar regions ; the arctic circle. Also fig. 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 14b, They .. that 
affirme the frosen Sea to be under the Arcticke. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler (1843) 22 Beyond the Artique of my comprehen- 
sion. {See also Antarctic C.] 1678 Jorpan 777. Lond. in 
Heath Grocers’ Contp. (x1869)535 Th’ antartick and artick we 
visit by turn, In one we are frozen, in t’other we burn. 

Arctician (akti{an). [f. prec.+-ran; cf. 
tactictaa.| One skilled in the navigation, history, 
etc. of the arctic regions ; an arctic explorer. 

1881 tr. Nordenshkiold’s Voy. Vega 11. xx. 451 The dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Geographical Society and famous 
Arctician and geographical writer, 

Arcticize (@:ktisaiz), v. [ff as prec. +-1zE; 
cf. acclimatize.| To make arctic; to accustom to 
arctic conditions. Hence Arcticized f//. a. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (1856) 261 If you are a good 
Arcticized subject. 

Arctitude (@3ktitiad). [ad. med.L. avctitido, 
n. of state, f. L. ar(c)tus: see ARcT.] ‘Tightness, 
narrowness, Straitness; cf, ARCTATION. 

{18x1 Hooper Jled. Dict., Arctitudo.) 1828 in WensTeER, 

+ A-retly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Anct a.+ 
-LY2.] Closely, tightly. 

igg0 Raynatp Birth Marz. iv. (1634) 24 They be the more 
arctly and straightly affixed or fastened vnto himselfe. 

Arctogeal (askto,dz74l, -g7 41), a. [f. mod.L, 
Arctogwa (f. Gr. apxro-s northern, arctic + yata 
earth) +-au!.] Of or belonging to the Arctogra 
or arctic regions of the earth. 

1870 Hexieyvin Q. Frvl. Geol, S. Addr. 55 In the widespread 
arctugzal province. . The existing faunaof Eastern Arctogaza. 


-ARD. 


| Arcturus (uktiieris), dstr, Also 4 arthurus, 
arturis ; arture, ariture, arctour. [L. arctdrus, 
a. Gr. dpirovpos, f. dpxros the Bear + ovpos guardian, 
ward (from its situation at the tail of the Bear); 
the forms artzre, etc. were fromm Fr.]_ The brightest 
star in the constellation Bootes; formerly, also, 
the whole constellation, and sometimes the Great 
Bear itself. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. v. 132 Pe sterres ofarctour. 1382 
WycLir Amos v. 8 Arture and Orion. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. RK. vu. xxiii. (1495) 334 Arthurus 1s a signe made of 
vi) sterres .. but properly Arthurus is a sterre sette behynde 
the tayle of the Eng that hyght Vrsa maior. 1611 Bipre 
Fob xxxviii. 32 Canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 


1704 Pore Windsor For. 119 When moist Arcturus clouds 
the sky. 


Arcual (@s1kiz)4l), a. [f. L. avca-s bow, are + 
-ALI,] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
arc 5 arcuate. 

_ 1642 H. More Song of Soul iti. iu. xxxvili, An arrow... 
its circular course hath bended Toward the East, and in 
proportion due That arcuall Eastern motion did pursue. 


1876 CHAMBERS Astvou. 627 The arcual value corresponding 
to each. 


Arcuate (@1kiz)), a. [ad. L. arcudt-us pa. 
pple. of avczd-7e to curve like a bow, f. avczs bow.] 
Curved like a bow, arc-shaped, arched. (Chiefly 
in scientific use.) 


1626 Bacon Sydva § 224 Sounds that move in Oblique and 
Arcuate Lines, 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) I. 181 The bill is 
short, weak and a little arcuate. 1875 Blake Zoo/. 30 Horns 
have a tendency to become arcuate in the Goat. 

Arcuate (A1kiz cit), v. rare—°, [f. prec.: see 
-ATE3.]_ To curve like a bow. 

1678 in Puitutes. 

A-rcuated, ¢. [f. prec.+-Ep.] a.=ArcvaTE 
ppl.a. b. spec. in Arch. Characterized by arches. 

1766 Pennant Zool. 1V. 80 A very thick, coarse, opaque 
shell. . beuding inward on one side, or arcuated. 1860 Muir 
Pagan or Chr.21 The leap from Trabeated to Arcuated 
Structure, 1877 Huarey Avzat. Juv. Ax. vi. 318 A trans- 
verse, slightly arcuated cardiac plate. 1879 G. Scorr Lect. 


Archit, 1. 18 Arcuated architecture was perfected by the 
Mediaeval builders. 


Arcuately (@1kiz,2tli), adv. [f. ArcuatE a. 
+-L¥2.] In arcuate manner ; in form of an arch. 
1850 DANA Geol. 1.713 Reniform, thin, arcuately flexed. 
+ A'rcuatile, a. Obs.—° [ad. late L. avcuatilis.J 

‘Bowed or bent.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arcuation (ikix)cifon). [ad. late L. avcud- 
f067-em, n. of action f. arcud-re: see ARCUATE a. 
and -t1on, Cf. F. avcuation.| 

1. A curving into theshape of an arch; incurvation. 

1696 Puitiirs, Arcxation, the bending of the bones. 1751 
CuambBers Cycl,, Arcuation is used, by some writers in sur- 
gery, for an incurvation of the bones. 1880in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Hort. A method of raising trees, by bending 
down twigs and pegging them into the ground, 
so that they take new root independent of the 
parent stock. 1Obds. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc. : 

3. The use of the arch in building ; arched work. 

1866 E. Denison Ch. Build, ii. 66 The principles of arcua- 
tion. 1879 G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1.19 Arcuation plastered 
over to look like trabeation. 

+ Ac'rcuature. Ods.—° [ad L. *arcedtiira, f. as 
prec.: see -URE.] ‘The bowing or bending of an 
Arch.” Bailey 1731. 

Arcubalist (a skizbdalist). [ad. L.avcz-ballista: 
see ARBALEST.] = ARBALEST. 

[1605 CamoeN Kemi, (1657) 205 The arcubalista or arbalist 
was first shewed to the French by our King Richard.) 1774 
T. Warton Exzg, Poetry 1. 158(T.) The shot of an arcubalist. 

Arcubalister (a:kizbz listar). Also 6 archb-. 
[ad. L. arcuballistdrius : see prec.] = ARBALESTER. 

1577 Hotunsneo Chron. 11.156 Four hundred archbalisters, 
that is, the best ofthem that bare crossebowes. 1577 — Chiro. 
Scot. 130 (Halliw.) He set first archers and arcubalisters. 
1605 CAMDEN A’em. 202 He was espied by a very good Ar- 
cubalister. 1813 Hoce Queen’s Wake 120 The arcubalister 
has thrown His threatening, thirsty arrows down ! 

Arcubos, -use, obs. forms of HArquEsus, 

Arcular (@1kislin), a. (?f. L. arcus bow ; cf. 
circular.) %?Of the form of an arc. 

1797 A. Cummine Con. Board Agric. 11. 366 But the dish- 
ing (or oblique position of the spokes) is by no means pecu- 
liar to conical wheels, and is equally applicable to cylin- 
drical: and the advantages arising from this arcular con- 
struction of the wheel, etc. 

Ard, -en, obs. forms of Harp, -EN. 

-ard, suffix, a. OF. -ard, -art, a. German -hart, 
-hard, ‘hardy,’ often forming part of personal names 
as OHG. Regin-hart Raynard, Ebur-hart Everard ; 
also in MHG. and Dutch a formative of common 
nouns, generally pejorative, whence adopted in the 
Rom. langs. Used in Fr. as masculine formative, 
intensive, augmentative, and often pejorative, cf. 
bastard, couard, canard, mallard, mouchard, vietl- 
lard, It appeared in ME. in words from OFr., as 
bastard, coward, mallard, wizard, also in names 
of things, as Alacard, standard (flag) ; and became 
at length a living formative of English derivatives, 
as in buzzard, drunkard, laggard, sluggard, with 


ARDAGH. 


sense of ‘one who docs to excess, or who does what 
is discreditable.’ In some words it has taken the 
place of an earlier -ar, -er of the simple agent, as 
in bragger, braggar, braggard, stander, standard 
(tree). In some it is now written -aRT, as draggart; 
in cockade, orig. cockard, corrupted to -ADE. 

+ Ardagh, ardawe. Oés. (Seems to repr. an 
ON. *ar-dagi ‘ploughing-day,’ ploughing, f. ex7a 
to plough (cf. dardagi ‘battle day,’ battle, f. dexja; 
cogn. w. MIIG. artac, ertac (also used as a measure 
of land). For the abst. sense, cf. also MHG. 7 
retac error, etc.) Ploughing, the quantity of land 
that may be ploughed in a ce (or other space of 
time). 

c oy Destr. Troy \. 175 Ayre vp be erpe on ardagh wise. 
1483 Cath, Angi. A Days ardawe (v. ~ Dayserth), yager. 

[| Ardass. ?0Oés. [a. F. ardassc, f. Pers. wy> >| 


ardan raw silk.] A very fine sort of Persian silk. 
Hence Ardassine, a fabric from this silk. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. mmmdccl/; A Parcel of Raw Stitchling 
Ardas Silk. 1721 C. Kine Srtt. Alerch. 1. 297 Silk Raw. 
Ardass, Sherbassee, etc. /é/d. 298 Ardasses, 19 Pieces. 


_ || Ardeb (@sdéb).  [Arab. Wo0,\ zrdab, urdab.] 


An Egyptian dry measure of 5} bushels (185 litres). 
1861 SALA Tw. round Clock 142 Ardebs of beans and pulse 


from Egypt. 
| Ardelio, -on. Obs. fa. L. ardelio, f. ardére 
Cf. F. ardélion.} 


to burn, be eager or zealous. 
A busybody, meddler; ‘one that hath an oare in 


others boates’ (Florio). 
1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. ii. iv. vil, Striving to get that 
which we had better be without, ardelios, busybodies as we 
are. 1653 Urquuart RXaéelais u1.xx, What Is it that this 
Polypragmonetick Ardelione .. doth aim at? 
Ardency (a@u1dénsi). [f. next: see -ENcY.] 
1. Intensity of heat, burning quality. 
~ 1634 T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 27 (1.) How much heat any 
one receives externally from the ardency of the sun. 1881 
W. Russert Sailor's Sweeth. 11. iv. 231 Folds of red heat, 
which lifted and sank by their own fierce ardency. 
2. fig. Warmth of feeling or desire ; intense cager- 
ness, zeal, fervency, ardour. 
1549 Latimer Sev. Edw. V1, iii.(Arb.) 93 With a great 
ardency of spirit, he pierced Gods ear. 1655 GouGE Cont. 
Hebr. v. 7 ‘Crying’... implieth..ardency in prayer. 1830 
Sir J. Herscner Stud. Nat. PAtles. 7 An unbounded spirit 
of enquiry, and ardency of expectation. 
Ardent (aidént), a2. Forms: 4-6 ardaunt, 5 
hardaunt, ardant, 5- ardent. [a.OF. erdant:— 
L. ardéntem, prt. pple. of ardére to burn, subseq. 
_ assimilated to L.: see -ant.] 
1. Burning, on fire, red-hot; fiery, hot, parching. 
1440 Norte Arth. 193 Sewes.. Ownd of azure alle over 
and ardant bem semyde, 148 Caxton My7v. u. xviii. 107 
Fyre so ouer moche ardaunt hote. 1514 Barcray Cyt. & 
Uplandyshm.(1847) Introd. 36 Though thou shouldest perishe 
for very ardent thirst. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 160 Ardent 
feuers. 1794 SuLtivaAN View Nat. II. 118 Receptacles of 
molten ore, and ardent liquids within the cavities of moun- 
tains, 1882 .Vature XXVI. 504 The sun was not very ardent. 
2. Inflammable, combustible. Oés. exc. in the 
phr. ardent spirits, in which the meaning of ardent 
is now usually referred to their fiery taste: cf. L. 
ardentis Falerni pocula. 
1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. in Ashm. 1652, 190 Waters cor- 
rosyve and waters ardent [#. ¢. acids and spirits]. 1674 Petry 
Disc. bef. R. Soc. 93 The Spirituosity of Liquors, or in what 
proportions several Liquors contein more or less of inflame- 
able or ardent parts. 1684 T. Burnet 7/4. £arth 11.63 In- 
flanmable salts, coal and other fossiles that are ardent. 1833 
Brewster Vat, JWagic iv. 79 Spirits of wine, or any ardent 
spirit. 
+3. That burns like vitriol ; corrosive. Oés. 
1799 G. Smitn Laboratory W1.437 An Ardent Water to en- 
grave Steel deeply..Take a sponge, dipt into ardent water. 
4. Glowing or gleaming like fire ; flaming, fierce. 
1603 HoLianp Plutarch (1657) 117 Fixing his eyes fast upon 
a fiery and ardent mirror. 1718 Pope /éfed ut. 525 Froin 
rank to rank she darts her ardent eyes. 1827 Hoop J/ids. 
fairies 3 Fish, Quenching their ardent scales in watry gloom. 
5. fig. Glowing with passion, animated by keen 
desire ; intensely eager, zealous, fervent, fervid: a. 
of persons and their faculties ; favs. of ships. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. w. iii. 121 3if he [be] ardaunt in 
auarice. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 288/2 He was the more 
ardaunt to martirdome. 1538 Starkey England 144 Yf we 
desyre wyth pure affecte and ardent mynd. 1539 TonsTaLL 
Serm. Paint Sund. (1823) 51 He was of all the apostels moste 
ardent in fayth. "17 Watson PAtlip J] (1793) II. xiv. 221 
Ardent to behold him, after an absence of several years. 
1848 Mariotm /¢aly 11. i.20 Many an ardent patriot. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-Bk., Ardent, said of a vessel when 
she gripes or comes to the wind quickly. 
b. of emotions and their expression. 
¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth, ui. xii. 106 Pe most ardaunt loue of 
hys wilf. 1485 Caxton CAas. Gt.1 Their grete strength and 
ryght ardaunt courage. 1651 Hosses Leviath. ul. xxxii. 196 
He finds an ardent desire to speak. 1742 Younc Nf. 7h, 
vil. 721 Pray’r ardent opens Heav’n. 1849 Macavray 71st. 
Enz. 1.174 His zeal for Episcopacy .. was now more ardent 
than ever. 


Ardently, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.J] In an 
ardent manner ; with great eagerness or keen desire ; 
passionately, earnestly, zealously. 


1340 dyenb. 51 Pe me eth and dryngb..ober out of 
mesure, ober to ardentliche. 1474 Caxton Chesse 10 Whom 
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aman louyd so ardantly. 1607 Torsett Jour Beasts 454 
Panthers, ardently thirsting. 1786 BurKkr drt. W. [astings 
Wks. 1842 If. 215 That the rajah would ardently catch at 
the objects presented to his ambition. 1816 Scotr Black 
Dw. ii. 13 Ardently attached to this sport. 
A‘rdentness. *are—°. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being ardent ; ardour, ardency. 

1632 In SHERWooD. 1721 in BaiLey, cic. 

+A‘rder. Oés. forms: 6 7 arder, 7 ardor, 
-our, -ure. [Prob. a. ON. ardr plough, prob, ad. 
L.aratrum; cf. also Gacl. arad plough, and erdar 
plough, ardur ploughman, in Vest Cornwall Gloss. 
Cf. AnpacH.] 

1. Ploughing ; ¢sf. the fallowing, or ploughing up 
vacant land some time before the seed is put in. 
1581-2 /uvent.in Lest Farm. Bks. (1856) 172 For tyllinge of 
barlye land, one arder, 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Countr. 
farm 534 In one arder or two you shall make your ground 
as Cleare of weeds as possible. 1688 M. Roninson 7 reat. 
Fatth 117 Who can expect to reap much from a single ardour, 
or once ploughing? OE SS Ba Aloe Surv. Durh. 68 What 
is here called four aders, viz. wheat, clover, oats, and fallow. ] 
2. The state of being ploughed up. 

1524 JS. Leases Dean & Ch. York i, [The lessee to] leve 
the arable land in gud ardure and tilht. 

3. Land ploughed up and left fallow, fallow land. 
1641 Brest Farm. Bhs. (1856) 132 To sowe olde ardure. 
1668 /uvent.in Best Farm, Bes. (1856) 176 The winter corne 
sowne on the grounde and the arders, 45¢. 

Ardi, -liche, obs. forms of Harpy, Harpiry. 
Ardour, ardor (4‘1da1). Forms: 4-7 ardure, 
5 ardeur, 7- ardour, -or. [a. OF. and AF. ar- 
dour, earlier OF .ardor, -ur, mod.ardcur:—L. ardér- 
cm heat, f. ardé-re to bum. The spelling ardor, 
assimilated to L., has been in use since 16th c.] 

1. Fierce or burning heat ; concer. fire, flame. 
c1645 Howe t Leéz. I. xxix. 41 That grand Universal-fire -. 
may by its violent ardor vitrifie and turn to one lump of 
Crystal, the whole Body of the Earth. 1670 Cotron £sfer- 
20H Ni. Vil. 409 To qualifie the excessive ardours of the Sun. 
1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. 103 A Degree of Ardour 
equal to that at the Comet. 1814 Cary Dante 80 Within 
these ardours are the spirits, each Swath’d in confining fire, 
+ 2. poet. An effulgent spirit. (Cf. Aeb.i.7.) Obs. 
1667 Mitton ?. £.v. 249 The wingéd Saint .. from among 
Thousand Celestial ardors .. up springing light. 

3. fig. Heat of passion or desire, vehemence, 
ardent desire ; warmth of emotion, zeal, fervour, 
eagemess, enthusiasm, Const. for. (The earliest 
sense in Eng.: formerly used of evil passions, but 
now only of gen¢rous or noble impulses.) 

¢ 1386 CHauceER ers. 7.084 The wicked enchaufing orardure 
[v. . ordure, ordour] ofthis sinne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
240/4 The Ardeur and brennyng of lecherye. 1602 SuAks. 
Ham. iv. 86 When the compulsiue Ardure gives thecharge. 
1644 Mitton £d«uc. (1738) 137 Infusing into their young 
breasts such an ingenious and noble ardour. 1678 MARVELL 
Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 313 This dispute was raised 
to a greater ardure and contention than ever. 1756 BurKE 
"ind, Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 14 And feel such refreshing airs of 
liberty, as daily raise our ardour for more. 1769 RobERTSON 
Chas. V, III. 1x. 139 Hurried on by a martial ardor. 1819 
J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. ut, 131 Inquiries... 
pursued with ardor and perseverance. 1847 J. Witson Kecr. 
Chr. North (1857) 11. 9 The bright ardours of boyhood. 


+ Ardwity. Obs. rare. [cogn.w. F. arduit., 
It. ardutta, ad. L. arduttat-em, f. arduus : see next 
and -1Ty.} Steepness, arduousness, difficulty. 

1623 in CocKERAN. 1653 WateRHousE A fol. Learn. 95(L., 


I 1755 in J. 
Arduous (aidizas), 2.; also 6 harduos. [f. 
L. ardu-us high, steep, difficult + -ous.] 
1. Lofty, high, steep, difficult to climb; also jg. 


1713 STEELE Guard. No. 20 1 To forgive is the most 
uous pitch human nature can arrive at. 1709 Pore £ss. 
Crit. 93 Those arduous paths they trod. 1831 Macautay 
Boswell, Ess. (1854) ¥. 174/2 Knowledge at which Sir ]. 
Newton arrived through arduous and circuitous paths. 

2. Hard to accomplish or achieve; requiring 
strong effort ; difficult, laborious, severe. 

1538 STARKEY England 27 A mater..of grete dyffyculty 
and harduos. 1718 Pore /¢fad xiv. 523 An arduous battle 
rose around the dead. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangemt. 
(1841) 259 A task too arduous for unassisted philosophy. 
1849 Macautay f/ist. Eng. I. 206 Such an enterprise would 
be in the highest degree arduous and hazardous. 

3. By transfereice to the activity required for 
the task : Strenuous, energetic, laborious. 

1753 [See ARDUouSLy], 1860 TyNDALL Glace. 1. § 22. 160 Less 
than two good ones [guides]. .an arduous climber ought not 
to have. 1873 Burton Mist. Scot. V1. Ixxiii. 376 Montrose 
made arduous efforts to reconstruct his army. 
A-rduously, edv. [f. prec. + -L¥%.] In an ardu- 
ous manner, with difficulty, laboriously, strenuously. 
1753 Miss Cotuier Art Jorment.188 Arduously endeavour- 
ing to shew that these our precepts, etc. 1858 Froupe //isé. 
Eng. VV. xviii. 55 The work of fusion was accomplished at 
last, though painfully and arduously. 
Arduousness. [f. as prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being arduous ; difficulty. 

1731 in Baitey. 1748 RicttaRDson Clarissa (1811) V. xxii. 
243 The arduousness of the case. 1859 MeERIVALE Nev. 
Emp. xiii. V. 13 The arduousness of the task of governing it. 
Ardure, obs. form of ARDER and ARvoUR. 
A-rdurous, a, rare—'. [?for ardorous: ef. 
amorous.) Full of ardour, ardent. 

1814 Cary Dante’s Par. x. 248 Lo! further on, Where 
flames th’ ardurous spirit of Isidore. 


I hope the arduity will not be unconquerable. 


AREA. 


+ Are, 54.1 Obs. [Common Teut.: OF. dz, dre, 
corn. w. ON, ezr, OF ris. ére, OS. and OMG. é&ra, 
MUHG. &e, mod.G. chre:—O'Feut. *az2d. In 13the. 
the long ¢ in duc course becaine 4, exc. in the north ; 
hence the ME. form Ong, q.v.] 

1. Flonour, reverence. 

cgs0 Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 44 Witza on his acdle uordscip 
ved aare [Aushw. are] ne hufis. 1z0g Lay. 31957 pa 3ct he 
dude inare! to Peteres are (1250 Peter his are). 

2. Grace, clemeney. Sce One 56.! 

¢ 1200 Moral Ode 127 Wenne ded is attere dure wel late he 
biddep are. ¢1200 Orin 1041 Propitiari, Patt ma33 onn 
Ennglissh nemmned ben Millcenn & shawwenn are. ¢1320 
Str Tristr. uu. xciii, Swete Ysoude, thin are] 

+ Are, A re (4:12), 56.2 A/us. Obs. [A, one of the 
notes of the gamut + ve, the sccond note of each 
hexachord.] In Guido Aretino’s arrangement of 
the musical scale, the name of the note A in those 
hexachords (the 1st, 4th, and 7th), in which it co- 
ineidcd with the second lowest note, sung to the 
syllable ve. In the collective gamut, A +e was, 
distinctively, A of the first hexachord (¢.¢. the 
note A on the lowest or first space of the modern 
bass staff), the lowest note but one of Guido’s 
whole seale; A of the octave, which was /a of the 
2nd hexachord, and m7 of the 3rd, as well as re of 
the 4th, being distinguished as A /a-mi-re. (Sce 
Grove, Dict. Mus. ¥. 734.) Cf. Ganvt. 

1450 Burlesque in Rel. Ant. 1. 83 Every clarke .. seythe 
that are gothe befor bemy. 1596SHaxs. Sam. Shr. in. i. 74 
Are to plead Hortensio’s passion. 1705 T. Samos in PAZ. 
Trans. XXV. 2080 An Octave, from Are to Alamire. 1760 
(See ALamrre]. ’ 

|] Are (ar), 5d.3 [Fr., ad. L. @rca.} The unit of 
superficial measurement inthe French metric system ; 
a square of which the side measures ten metres, 
equal to 119-6 sq. yards. 

1819 J.Q. Apams in C. Davies A/etr. Syst. 147. 

+ Are, v.! Obs. (OE. drian: see ARE sb.1] To 
show grace or clemency to, respect, spare. 

cxogp /Errric Yosh. ix. 21 Ac 4rodon heora life. ¢ 1200 
Orin 5704 And Drihhtin.. Shall arenn himm. /é/d. 1462 
Swa batt tu mihht wel arenn himm Patt iss 32n pe forr- 
gilltedd. 

Are (4, a1,’1,1), v.2 Pl. pres. Ind. of Be. One 
of the remaining parts of the orig. substantive vb. : 
cf. AM. 

Are, var. Arr adv. north. Before, earlier. 

c1320 Songin Red. Ant. I. 292 Of ef faut [printed u3) and 
e la mi, ne coud y nevere are. 

Are, obs. f. Ear, Ere, Herr, Her, Oar, THEIR. 

Area (€0'17,;3). Pl. areas, rarely arer. ([a. L. 
Grea a vacant piece of level ground in a town.]} 

1. A vacant piece of ground, a level space not 
built over or otherwise occupied ; a clear or open 
space within a building, such as the unseated part 
of a church, the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. 

1538 LeLanp /¢i. IV. 60 In the west Part of this Street is 
a large Area invironed with meetly good Buildinges. 1651 
Wotton. Relrg. 45 (R.) A floor or area of goodly length. 
1726 CAVALLIER A/en. 1. 107 The Gun-powder being. .spread 
over Floors and Areas made for that purpose. 1740 CiBuER 
A fol. (1756) I. 301 The area or platform of the old stage. 
1762 Hume Hust, Eng, (1806) TV. lii. 88 That the communion 
table should be removed from the middle of the area. 1869 
Lussock Preh. Times viii. 273 With a level area at the 
summit. 1884 Dazly News 10 Mar. 4/2 (Theat. Adut.) 
Comfortable area seats at sixpence. 

2. An enclosed court, sfcc. a sunken court, shut 
off from the pavement by railings, and approached 
bya flight of steps, which gives accessto the basement 
of dwelling-houses. Dry area: a covered channel 
round the externalwallsofabuildingto preventdamp. 

1649 JER. Tayvtor Gt. Exemp. u. Add. xi. 24 The Temple 
was the area and court of Religion. 1 Lond, Gaz. 
mmmnxii/4 The Dining-Room Floor..hath..a pleasant 
Airy 30 foot long. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 454 P 6 One of 
the Windows which opened to the Area below. 1810 WeEL- 
LincTon in Gurw. Désf. VI. 9 To go, like gentlemen, out of 
the hall door.. and not out of the back door, or by the area. 
1839 Dickens O. 7%wist (1850) 45/2 Pulling the caps from the 
heads of small boys and tossing them down areas. 

b. Often a¢trzé., as in arca-bcll, -gate, etc. Area- 
sneak: a thief who steals mto kitchens through 
area-gates left open. 

1836 Dickens Sketches v. (1850) 16/2 [I] rang the area-bell. 
1838 — Nich. Nick. vi. (C. D. ed.) 42 With spears in their 
hands like lacquered area railings. 1 Eng. Mech, 14 May 
181/1 Would infallibly become pickpockets or area-sneaks. 

3. The amount of surface contained within given 
limits ; superficial extent. (Formerly used also of 
cubic content.) Arca of planetary motion: the 
space contained by any arc of the orbit and the 
two radii which intercept it. ’ : 

1570 Iittincs.EY Luclid 1. iv, The area of a triangle, is 
that space, which is contayned within the sydes of a Inangle. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del, 1, viii. 201 The Aree or 
spaces comprehended of Solide figures. 1685 Dovit Free 
fing. 312 So the Bigness or Area of the 2 Varies. 1710 
STEELE Tatler No. 179 26 The Area of my Green- House is a 
Hundred Paces long, Fifty broad. 1727-51 Cuaipers C3 /. 
s.v., A line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the sun to 
the centre of the planet, always sweeps or describes elliptic 
Areas proportional to the limes. 1831 BrewsTER Ofésis v. 
46 Increasing the size of the lens or the area of its surface. 


AREACH. 


— Newton (1853) I. xiv. 11 Newton regarded the areas 
of curves as generated by drawing the ordinate into the 
abscissa, 1833 Sir J. HERSCHEL Astron. v. 201 The equable 
description of areas by the earth about the sun. 

4. A particular extent of surface, esp. of the 
earth’s surface ; a space, region, tract. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xx. (1852) 480 The East Indian 
archipelago..is in most parts an area of elevation. 1854 
Laruam in Lect, Educ. R. Instit.95 Vhe area over which a 
language is spoken. 1879 GEorGE Progr. & Pov, Ui. ii. 107 
There are still in India great areas uncultivated. 

b. Biol. A limited part of the surface of any or- 
ganism, distinguished by colour, texture, etc., from 
that which surrounds it. 

1851 RicHarDson Geol, viii. 232 The part which is bent 
against the ventral valve is called the area. 1857 BERKELEY 
Crypt. Bot. § 395 Anastomosing so as to form little area. 
1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The germinative area .. an opaque 
spot in which the embryo appears. 

5. fig. Of extent conceived by the mind: Surface 
(0bs.) ; scope, range, extent. 

1627 G. Watts Bacon's Adv. Learn, (1640) Pref. 29 The 
minds of men are after such strange waies besieged, that 
for to admit the true beams of things, a sincere and polisht 
Area is wanting. 1852 D. Mitcnet, Dream Life 163 The 
whole area of life. 1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. i. 26 The exact 
area and import of these truths. 

+ 6. A bed or border ina garden. (So in L.) Oés. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 95 The area or decus- 
sated plot might be a perfect square. 1669 J. Rose Eng. 
Viney. Vind. (1675) 25 That when the ridges come to be 
levell’d, the top of your sets may be even with the area, 

7. A bald place on the head; a disease of the 
hair which causes it to fall off and leave bald 


patches. (So in L.) 

1706 in Pups, 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Area is a 
general kind of depilation. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Area‘ch, v. Ols. For forms see REacH v. 
(OE. arécan, f. A- pref.1 + ré&can to REACH ; cogn. 
with OHG.arvretchén, mod.G.erreichen. Cf. AREC- 
CHE, with which this vb. was occas. confused.] 

1. trans, To reach, get at; csp. to get at witha 
weapon, to strike. 

torg O. E. Chrox. (Laud MS.) Sloh eall bet man cynn pet 
man arecan mihte. ¢c1230 Aucr. RX. 166 pe halewen makeden 
of al be worlde ase ane stol..uorto arechen pe heouene. 
@ 1330 Sir Otuel 1312 Otuwel, for wrabpe, a non Arei3te 
him on pe cheke bon. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 140 The flood 
in such condicion Avaleth, that his drinke arecche He may 
nought. c1460 Lydbeaus Disc. eae For wham Lybeaus 
arafte, After hys ferste drawghte He slep for evermare. 
1475 CAXTON Yasox 30b, For whom he arecheth shall neuer 
after see fayr daye. 1513 Douctas -#veisu, x. (ix) 42 With 
grundin lance.. Almaist he haid him tuichit and arrekit. 

2. fig. To get into possession of, obtain. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 150 For ofte shall a woman have 
Thing, whiche a man may nought areche. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q.u. x. 34 Till his ambitious sonnes vnto them twaine 
Arraught the rule. 

3. trans. To reach (a thing to a person); to hand, 
deliver. 


c1000 /ELFRIC Grant. xxviii, § 5 Aréce me da béc. 1205 
Lay. 10539 He.. wapnen him arzhte [1250 arahte]. a@ 1300° 
Floriz & Bl. 812 To Daris.. Twenti pund he ara3te. 1388 


Wycur John xiii. 26 To whom Y schal areche a sop of 
breed. 1530 Patser. 435/2, I arechea thing to one touchyng 
or handlyng of it, Fattayns. 

4. znztr. To reach, stretch, extend (fo). 

c1225 St. Marherete (1866) 12 As bah ha sehe.. be deore 
rode areachen to be heouene. 1382 Wyciir Ger. xlix. 13 
Zabulon .. arechynge [1388 schal stretche] vnto Sidon. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vin. xvi. (1495) 324 Noo thynge.. 
growyth but the sonne bemearetche therto, 1506 GuyLFoRDE 
Pylgr. 55 They do areche ferre in lengthe. 1513 Douctas 
<Eneis i. x. 44 And hedis semand to the heuin areik. 

5. Hence in various fig. senses: To reach or attain 
in thought, imagine; to be sufficient or able. 

c1z2z0 Urersun in Cott. Hom, 193 Ne mei non heorte.. 
arechen.. Hu muchel god 6u 3eirkest wid-inne paradise. 
¢ 1230 Azcr. R. 166 Hwo se wule biziten hire & areachen 
perto [Z.e. to heaven], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. 
xvii, Petongemy3te not areche to speke. 1399 Rich. Redeles 
iv. 12 Ne alle the prophete of be lond.. My3te not areche 
.. To paie be pore peple. rsqx State Papers Hen. VIII, 
I. 671 As farre as our poure wyttes can arreche. 

Aread, arede, areed (arid), v. ach. Forms: 
1 arédan, arédan, 2-3 areden, 3-9 arede, 6 
areede, 6-7 arreed, 7-9 areed, 6-garead. /’. 1, 
1 aredde, 4 arad(de, 6-9 ared. /a. pfle. 1 
aréded, ared, 6-9 ared, (9 areded), [OE. ari- 
dan, WSax. arvdan, f. A- pref. 1 out + rédan s see 
Reap. Cogn. w. OHG. 7rrétaz, mod.G. errathen, 
to guess, divine ; orig. a strong vb.. but already in 
OE. with weak inflexion: pa. t. avadde. Although 
aread is a derivative of Reap, yet having been 
more or less archaic for 390 years, it is found in 
moder writers in various ME. spellings: the regu- 
lar conjugation is avea'd, ared, ared.] 

I. Regular senses. 

+ 1. trans. To determine by counscl; to decrce. 

c 883 K. AELFreD Beda w. v. (Bosw.) Da démas 64 de fram 
feederum arasxdde and gesette weron. J/did. u. xvii, [He] 
sende gewrit, on bam he gesette and ara-dde. 

+2. To declare by supernatural counsel, oracu- 
larly; to divine, augur, soothsay, prophesy. Ods. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 64 Arad, hwylc ys se de pe 
sl6h. c1175 Lamb. Hom, 121 Hehten hine aredan hwa hit 
were bet hine smite. 1393 Gower Cov/f 11.158 He feigneth 
him to conne arede Of thing which afterward shuld falle. 
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1526 TinpaLe Lvke xxii. 64 Arede who it is that smoote the? 
1887 GoLpinc De Mornay xxii. (1617) 368 Fauna whom the 
good huswiues call Fatua of Fate, that is to say, Destinie, 
because shee was wont to areede their fortunes. 160¢ 
Hottanp Livy. xxxvi. 27 b, Come on Sir Soothsayer areed, 
and tell me by the flight of your birds, whether that may 
possiblie be done, which I now conceive in my mind. 

+3. In a more general sense: To declare, make 
known, utter, tell (things unknown to others). Ods. 

c885 K. ZELFreD Boeth. xxiii, Da se Wisdom pis spell aréd 
hzfde. c1300 A, Adis. 5115 No man ne couthe areden The 
nombre bot the heuene kyng. 1613 W. Browne 8774. Past. 
I, iti. (1772) I. 87 Sad swaine areade, What cause so great 
effects of grief hath wrought? 1622 WitTHeEr in Farr’s S. ?. 
(1848)216 Areed Of whom thou learn’dst to make such songs 
as these. 1642 H. More Sang of Sou/i. u. |xv, Aread then 
Psittaco what sights these be. 

4. To divine, guess, conjecture (things unknown 
to oneself). azch. 

©1374 CHaucer Troylus 11.1456 What it Is, I leye I kanne 
arede. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 525/1 To geasse 
& arede vpon his dark ridles .. which of these two eleccions 
he meaneth. 1796 SoutHEY Joan of Arc Wks. VII. 34 
Rightlyhe ared the Maid’s intent. 1847 Barna /xzgo/. Leg. 
“mn 373 Areed my counsel aright. 

. To divine the meaning of (obscure words), inter- 
pret (a dream), solve (a riddle or enigma). arch. 

@ 1000 Czdinon's Daniel (Gr.) 734 Ne mihton arédan men 
engles zrend-béc. c1315 SHOREHAM 24 Hy that aredeth 
thyse redeles. a1300 Cxrsor AZ. 4474, I shal arede wel pi 
sweuene. 1393 Gower Cou/. I. 25 Thesweven..That Daniel 
anone arad. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gij b, They my3t 
not arede a certayne deuynaL 4@1535 More /V&s. 552 (R.) 
Arede my riddle, what is that? 1654 Garaker Disc. Afol. 
28 We have need of some Oedipus, to aread us his riddles. 
1870 Morris Earthly Pam. II. 1. 348 So is thy dream areded, 

+6. To interpret or solve (written symbols); to 
READ. Obs, 

c885 K. ALFRED Gregory's Past. Pref. 7 Deah monige 
cudon Englisc gewrit aredan. c1340 Alisaunder 573 Let 
write euery worde.. that more folke myght hit arede, 

b. zt. 

1203 Lay. 22719 Her mon maiarede [1230 reade] of Ardure. 

II. Later archaistic senses, formed on READ. 

7. traizs. To counsel, advise. 

1559 Myrr. Mag., James 1, xviii, larede therfore all people 
to be wise. 1596 Spenser /'.Q, Introd., Me..the sacred 
Muse areeds, 1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) Introd. 5 Let me 
arreed him, not to be the foreman of any mis-judg’d opinion. 

b. z2tr. or absol. 

1sg99 Br. Hatt Saé. vi. i. 69 Let him that hath nought, 
feare nought, I areed. 1763 CHurcHILL Poews I. 114 What 
cant be cur’d, So Donald right areeds, must be endur’d. 

8. To decide, decree advisedly, adjudge. arch. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 1 We may best areede who is 
most Credible. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. v. iii. 35 Thereby Sir Arte- 
gall did plaine areed That unto him the horse belong’d. 
1863 Lp. Lytton Ring of Amzasis 1. 288 The king areads 
the monarchy to him that shall read the riddle of the ring. 

+ Area‘d, 54. Ods. Also in 6 arreede. [f. prec. 


vb. after rede, reed sb,] Advice, counsel. 

1590 Lopce Exphues' Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. V1. 22 
Follow mine arreede. 1601 Lar? (Huntington 1. iii.in Hazl. 
Dodsi. VIII. 116 Thus by my areed you shall provide. 

Areadde, var. of AREDDE v. Ods. 

t+Area‘dily, adv. Obs. [f. AREADY +-LY?.] 
Readily, easily, suitably. 

¢1350 Hil. Palerne 5023 All be men vpon mold * ne mi3t 
it descriue A-redili to be ri3tes. /&¢d. 5230 Held a-redili to 
rizt * be riche & pe pore. 

+ Area‘diness. Ols. Also 5 aredynes, 6-7 
aredines(se, 7 arredi-. [f. next+-NESS.] Readi- 
ness, preparedness. 

a1g00 Hen. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. ii. 1. 20 In aredynes 
to resiste her malice, 1548 Proc/.in Strype Eccd, Alem, 11. 
1. xii. 97 To have in ful areadiness..two good and hable 
horses. 1620 EArt Hertr. in Fortesc, Papers 141 My arredi- 
nesse to serve your Majesties most vertuous daughter. 

+ Area‘dy, cz. Ods. Forms: 3 aredi, 4-5 aredy. 
[f. Reap: the prefix perhaps a variant of 3e-, 7-, 
in the common ME. 3ec-rea7, 2-red?, y-redy : see A- 
pref. 6.] Ready, prepared; in readincss. 

1250 Lay. 7978 Pilke nihtes a-redi were his cnihtes. 1340 
Ayend, 121 pe pine of helle bet is eche daye aredy. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvi. 187 Al tho men were a redy. 

+ Area‘dy, v. Oss. Forms: 5 arredye, 5-6 
aredy(e, -ie. [f. prec.] To make ready. 

1470 Lcd. ix Linc. 6 He wolde arredye hym self to com. 
1834 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M1, Aurel, (1546) Kk b, They 
haue aredyed the mylle. : 

Areal (é°17,4l), a. [ad. L. dealis, f. drea: see 
AREA and -aul.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an area. 

1676 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen 11. 402 His calculus 
of theareal ordinate. 1881 ///st. Coll. Stafford. 11. 89 The 
areal Hundred. : 

Areality (Gericlitis. [f. prec. +-1ry; cf. 
neutrality.) Condition in respect of arca. 

1881 Standard 6 July 5/8 The areality of the population of 
London is -0197 acres .. to each person. . 

+ Area'r, v. Ods. Forms: 1-2 arér-an, 2 
arer-en, 3 areer-en, 3, areri, 2-6 arere, 3-6 areare, 
5 areyre, 5-6 arrere, 6-7 ereare, arreare. [OE. 
areran, {, A- pref. 1 up, out+ reran to Rear. In 
15 17th c, the 7 was corruptly doubled : see Ar- 
pref2 The OE. ar#ran, cogn. with Goth. wrrais- 
jan, was the causal of Arise. The parallel form 


| from ON. was ARA1SE.] 


1. To raisc, erect, build, rear (an edifice, etc.). 


AREASON. 


2800 Runic Stone in Vorksh, Arch. Frul. (1883) xxix. 81 
Igilsuip araerde zfter Berhtsuibe becun. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gasp. 
John it. 19 A-rerst bu hit on rym dagon? r2go Lay. 26222 
And radde 3am bitwine‘ane castel a-reare. c¢1380 Sur 
Frerumb, bd fe Galwysarered anhye. 1494 Fapyan Chron. 
n. xlvii. 31 He arreryd a fayre and stronge gate. 4571 
Dicces Paztom. Biv, How Perpendiculares vppon any 
straight line are ereared. 1627 SrenD Eng. Abridged ii. § 10 
(They] arreared a Crosse vpon Stanemore. 

2. fig. To set up, establish (an institution, etc.). 

2a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 718 Sio Cupburh peet liif zt Win- 
burnan arzrode. «1000 Andreas 1647 And & godes riht 
arered, ¢1175 Lamb. Hont.93 Efter pissere bisnunge weren 
arerede munechene lif. ¢137§5 WycLir Seva. xlv. Sel. Wks. 
I. 129 Goddis lawe quenchid and Anticristes arerid. 1400 
Octouian 21 Crystendom how they gonne arere. 

3. To lift up, to raise (in local position). 

e1178 Cott. Hont. 205 pet arerde[ Arizted aredde] al moncun 
up, bet was adun a-fallen. c12z30 Axcy. R. 252 Hwon he 
ualled he naued hwo him areare. 1382 Wycur Ex. xiv. 16 
Thow forsothe arere [1388 reise] thin yerde. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R.u1.i, He 3af to men visagis arerid towarde 
pe sterris. c¢ 1440 Gesta Kon. 255 He arerid vp the childe 
with his owne hondis. 1566 Drant Hiaztings Fer. Kvjb, Let 
us arreare our handes..to God. 1621 Burton Anat. AZe/. 
u1. ii, v1. ii, Things down must not be dejected, but ereared. 

b. To raise (an animal) on its hind legs. 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. 1. (1634)157 Rampant is said 
when the Lion is arreared up in the Scotcheon. 

4. fig. in various senses: To raise in rank, honour- 
able position, or estimation, mental or moral con- 
dition, etc.; to exalt. 

c885 K. /EtrreD Gregory's Past. xi. 67 Hie ne magon 
hiera gedohtes stadol uparzeran. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 115 
Des kingges rihtwisnes arered his kine setle. 1340 4yend. 
85 Uirtue arerep bane man an he3. 1382 Wyc.irF /sa. iii. 16 
Arered ben the do3tris of Sion. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, Rn. i. (1495) 48 The spyryte is areryd vp to the contem- 
placion of eu 1577 HELLowes Gueuara's Epist. 27 There 
was no man areared to honor, but he that deserned it. 1621 
Burton Avat.AZe/. 1. iv.1.ii, A spiritual wing to ereare us. 

5. To raise (a shout). 

€1380 Six Ferunib. 3020 Pe Sarazyns sone pat cry arereb. 
e1gz5 Sever Sages (P.) 497 Bot I hadde areryd cry. 

6. To raise from the dead, raise to life or health. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf. John vi. 54 And ic hine arzere on bam 
ytemestan deze. c1175 Cott. Hon. 211 Of soule deade arer 
me. 1393 Gower Cov. III. 38 That any dede man were 
arered. ¢1450 LoNELIcH Graz/ xxxvi. 58 Ofhis siknesse he 
did him arere. a1520 A/yrr. Our Ladye 123 The bodyes 
of them shal be arered to endelesse ioye. 

7. To start (a wild animal from its lair). vave. 

a 1400 Cov. ALlyst. 215 The hare fro the fforme we xal arere. 

8. To rouse into activity, arouse, excite, stir up. 

c12z30 Azcr, R. 426 He is euer umbe to arearen sume 
wredde. 1340 Alex. & Dind. 92 Whan pe winde .. pe 
wawus arereth, @1400 Cov. A/yst.132 More slawndyr we to 
{=two] xal arere. 1577 HouiNsHep Chvon. I. 112/1 He ar- 
reareth battell against the Northumbers. 1603 James I in 
Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i. V. 277 Lest..a desperate presumption 
be arreared by inferring the necessary certainty of per- 
sisting in grace. 1607 ‘TorsELL Servfents 641 They arrear 
deadly war against strangers. ke me 

9. To raise (a person, agent) in hostility agazzst, 

¢1175 Lamb, Hont.113 Hearered his mod mid modinesse on- 
3ein God. ¢1430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) too Thesu crist 
shalarere a3jenst thean aduersary. 1611 SpeeD //ist.Gt. Brit. 
v1. iii. (1632) 184 In Spain against him was arreared Maximus. 

10. To raise, levy (troops). 

1366 Maunpev. v. 38 He may arrere mo than 50000 [men]. 
1494 Fanyan vi. ccxi. 226 A fayre Company, that he had 
areyred in Oxenfordeshyre. 1579 Fenton Gxicciard. v. 
(1599) 205 To areare a sufficient strength to oppresse the 
conspirators. 

1l. To raise, levy (taxes, etc.). 

¢1340 Alisaxunder 360 Pei pat raunson with right arere ne 
might. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcix. 179 He lete arere 
a tallyage of al the goodes of Englond. 1529 RasTELL 
Pastymie (1811)132 He areryd gretesommys of money. 1609 
Heywoop Bryt, Trey xvu. Ixxxiii, And arrear’d a tax of 
the Tenth Penny. | . 

12. ref. To rise, get up. 


c1220 Leg. St. Kath. 1114 Aras, & arearde him self fram 


deade. 1340 Ayend. 179 Arere be and do pi wyl. ¢1380 
Sir Fernnib, 210 Sone he arerd him after ban. 
13. iztv, a. To arise, happen, occur. b. To 


rear, as a horse does. : 

1205 Lay. 22966 3if on uolke feondscipe arered .. bitweone 
twon monnen. ¢ 1330 Ayxg of Tars250 Ar eny more serwe 
arere. ¢1430 Syr Generides 5924 The sted arerud and fel 
bakward. 

A-rear (4rie1), advb. phr. [A prep.1+ Rear sb,; 
cf. ARREAR adv. from Fr.] In the rear. 

1849 CARLYLE /7/sh Yourn.94 Wind is arear of us. 1865 
Fredk. Gt. xm. x. V. 104 The Saxons dragged heavily arear. 

Arear(e, obs. form of ARREAR. 

+ Area‘rer. Ols. vare—'. [f. AREAR v. + -EB}.] 
One who rears, raises up, or arouses. ; 

1382 Wycur 9zdith xiv.9 That not of the arereris [v.7. 
rereres; Vulg. ab excitantibus)..Olofernes shulde waken. 

+ Area‘ring, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-ING}] 
The action of raising, lifting up, or elevation. 4 

1382 Wyciir Lez, vii. 34 The litil brest forsothe of areryng 
[Coverpate, Wauebrest]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. AR. 
vil. xi.(1495) 317 The vij planetes .. now ben in exaltacion 
and arerynge. 

+ Area‘son, v. Os. Also 3 aresun, 4-5 are- 
son(ne, § araison, 6 arraison. [a. OFr. aves-, 
areis-, araisone-r, mod.F. arratsonnes, levelled 
form of earlier avaisnzer (1 sing. pres. avatsone) i— 
late L. adrationare, f. ad to + rationdre to discourse, 
f. vatzon-ent; see REASON.] By-form of ARRAIGN z.; 


AREASON. 


to address words and esp. qtiestions to; to ques- 
tion, examine, call to accomnt. 

c1z50 Kent. Sern: in O. E. Misc. 35 Po aresunede ure lord 
te paens.. vre-fore hi hedden i-be so longe idel. 1340 

amroLe Jr. Cousc. 2460 And be aresoned, als right es Of 
alle his mysdedys. 1470 HarpinG Chrou. clxxxviij, Wal- 
worth .. Areasoned hyin then of his greate lewdenesse. 1475 
Caxton Yasou 41 b, And spack not one worde but if he 
were demanded or araisoned. 1594 Carrtw J asso (1881) 
too He..Arraisons him with this besinoothing art. 

+Areason, sb. Obs. rare~', In 3 areisun. 
{f- prec.] Examination, interrogation. 

a 1300 Floriz & Bi. 248 Pe porter is culuart and felun, He 
wule him sette areisun. [Yor @ reésa) 

+ Area‘soner. Ols. rare. In 5 aresonere. 
[f. ArgAson v.+-ER!: cf. OF. arazsneor and AR- 
RAIGNER.] One who addresses or questions. 

1483 Cath, Angi, Aresonere, Allogurtor, conctonator. 

i Area'st, area‘sted, #//. a. Ods. [pa. pple. 
of RrEastv.: sec A- pref. 6.) Reasty, rancid. 
Areastiness, reastiness, rancidity. 

1440 Prowp, Parv. 14 A-reste, or resty, as flesche [z,~. 
areestyd, areest or reestyd], Rancidus.. A-restenesse of 


flesshe, Raucor. 

+A‘reatour. O¢s.-° [f. L. drea threshing- 
floor: sce -aToR.] ‘A thresher, or he that makes 
clean the floor.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Areawe, obs. form of Arow adv.; var. ARUE @. 

Areca (x1/ka), Forms: 6 archa, arreea, 7 ar- 
requa, arecca, 8 areka, 9 areeka, 7- areca; also 
7 areque, arek, 8 areek, g arak. [a. Pg. areca, 
ad, Malayalam ddekka, = Canarese adike, Tamil 
adaikay, f. adai denoting close arrangement of the 
cluster + £ay nut, fruit (Bp. Caldwell). The accent 
is on the first syllable in all the languages. ] 

Name of the trce and fruit of a genus of palms, 
of which one species (4. Ca/echu) hears nuts of the 
- size of a nutmeg, which the natives roll up with 
a little lime in the leaves of the betel, and chew, 
thereby tingeing their teeth and saliva red. 

[x510 Vartuema 7 rav. transl. J. W. Jones (1863) 144 The 
tree of the said coffolo is called Arecha.] 1599 Haktuyt 
Voy. 11. 223 Great quantie of Archa.. which fruit they eat 
-. with the leaf of an Herbe which they call Bettell. — /d¢cd. 
II. 1. 262 Cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other fruits. 1615 tr. 
De Montfarts Surv, #. ludies 39 Vhe fruit... catied Areque. 
16z5 Purcnas Pilgrims 1.1157 This Arrequa .. maketh men 
almost drunke. 1702 W. J. Le Bruyu's Voy. Levaat (1737) 
II. Ixvii. ror The Areek is a fruit which grows in thick 
bunches. 1808 Parsons Trav. Asia xii. 259 Arak nuts, 
wrapped in beetle leaf. 1871 Mateer /'vavaucore 56 The 
thick, leather-like leaf sheath of the areca palm tree. 

+ Are‘cche, v. Ods. 1-3. Forms: 1 arec- 
c(e)an, -2-3 arecche, (areche). /. ¢. arehte, 
arehte. /a.fple.araht, arou3t. The mod. spell- 
ing would be are/ch. [OE. argcc(e)an, f. A- pref. 1 
+ recc(e)an: see Reccue. Cf. OHG. arrechen, 
arrechan. (Very early confused with AREACH, as 
was the simple recche with reach.)] 

1. To explain, expound, declare the meaning of. 

885 K. E_rrep Gregory's Past Pref. 7 Swz ic hie andgit- 
fullicost areccean meahte. ¢975 Rushkw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 
36 Arecce us pa selicnisse. ¢ 1000 Ags. G., Arce us. ¢1160 
HattonG., Areche us, 1205 Lay. 28097 Sweuen mid sor3en 
arecchen. ¢1300 A/S. Sod/, No. 652.5 (Halliw.) Josep here 
sweuen sone haueth arou3t. 1393 Gower Cow. I]. 188 Crist 
wroughte first and after taught, So that the dede his word 
araught, 

2. To utter, speak. 

€1400 ery 3735 Vnneth he my3t areche O word, for pure 
anguyssh. 

Areche, ohs. form of AREACH 7., and ORACH. 

Arect, later corrupt var. ARET uv. Obs. 

+Are‘dde, v. O¢s. Forms: 1 ahredd-an, 
2 aredd-e(n, 3 areedde, arudde, areadde. /a. ¢. 

1 ahredde, 2-4 aredde. /. ffl. 1 ahreded, 
2-4ared. [f. A- pref. 1 ont, away + OE. hred- 
dan, Rip. Cogn. w. OHG. arrettan, trreljan,mod. 
G. erreticn. Obs. before the simple vb, became 
vid.| To set free, liberate, deliver, rid. 

¢885 K. EtFrep Ovos.1. v. Pe he hi at hungre ahredde. 
c1175 Lamb, How, 87 God heom aredde wid heore ifan. 
1205 Lay. 12612 Pat heo aradde pis lond. cr230 S74, J/arhar, 
6 Arude.. mi sawle of sweordes egge. c1230 ducr. Kk. 
170 He aredde of deadealhireuolc, ¢1330 Florice g Bl. 712 
This ring schal ared me. 

Arede, areed, var. forms of AREAD v. 

Aredy, -ness, var. forms of AREADY, -1NESS. 
A-reek (arzk), advb. phr. [A prep..+REEK.) 
Reeking. 

1706 Swirt To Peterborough Ws. 1735 1V.1. 1 A messen- 
ger comes all a-reek, Mordanto at Madrid to seek. 

+ Arefa‘ct, v. Obs. [f. L. drefact- ppl. stem of 
drefaccre: see AREFY.] Todry up, wither. Cited 
only in ppl. adjs. Arefacted, Arefacting. 

1599 A. M. Gadbclhoner's Bk. Physic 212‘: Invngate ther- 
with the arefacted membre. /6sd, 211/2 Therwith cover the 
arefactinge membre. f 

Arefaction (arifekfsn). ?Oés._ [n. of action 
f, drefacére: see next and -Tioy.] The action or 
process of drying ; dried condition. 

1576 T. Newton Lesunie’s Touchst. Complex. (1633) 112 
But if coldnesse be joyned with moystnesse . . use arefaction. 
21626 Bacon New Atl, (1627) 28 The restoring of Man's 
Body from Arefaction, 1677 Hare Prien. Orig. Maa, 302 
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‘Vhe separation of the Water, and the arefaction of the 
Karth. 1870 Smitu Sye. 6 Autouyms,Madetaction .. Aut. 
lexsiccation, Drying, Arefaction. 

Areful, earlier f. OnKuL a. Ods. merciful. 

Arefy (x'r/fai), v. ?Ods. [irregular ad. L. dre- 
factre, |. drére to dry + facére to make. Cf. satesfy, 
and sec -FY.] ¢rans. and intr. To dry up, pareh, 
wither. Henec the ppl. adjs. Arefied, Arefying. 

1542 Boorpe Dyectary viii, (1870) 247 Vor fyre doth aryfye 
++a mannes blode. 1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 
209/t Vnguent for the arefyinge loynctes.  /éé/., An- 
noyncte therwith the arefyede Ioyncte. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 320 That heat which is in lime and ashes .. doth neither 
liquefy nor arefy. 1657 Tomtinson Aeaon's Disp. 586 The 
powders will soon arches 

Aregh, are3, aref, arehwe: see AnGH a. and v. 

Arei3t, pa. t. of Anzac uv. Ods. to reach. 

Areik, areke, obs. forms of AkEAcn 7. 

+ Areim-en, v. Oés. rarc. [Deriv. unknown, 
(Not=OK. artman.)] To set at large, liberate. 

€ 1230 Aucr. R,124 Ponewes uorte acwiten & areimen him 
mide, /dfd. 126 Raunsun pet we schulen areimen us imide. 

Arein, variant of ARAIN: see also ARAYNE v. 

Areise, obs. form of ARnalIse v. 

Areisun, variant of AREASoN sé. Obs. question. 

Arek, areka, obs. forms of ARECA. 

Areli, obs. form of Farry. 

Arem(e, var. of ARM a. Ods. poor, wretched, 

Aren, obs. 3rd. pl. of ArE v4; inf of ARE v,1 

Arena (ar/‘na). Pl. arenas. [a. L. aréna, prop. 
haréna, sand, the sand-strewn place of combat in 
an amphitheatre, etc.] 

1. The central part of an amphitheatre, in which 
the combats or spectacular displays take place, 
and which was originally strewn with sand to 
absorb the blood of the wounded and slain. Used 
also, by extension, of the whole amphitheatre. 

1627 HaxewiLi A fol, (1630) 396 The Arena, the place below 
in which their games were exhibited. 1776 Gispon Decl. § 
F. 1. 352 The arena, or stage, was strewed with the finest 
sand. 1812 Byron Ch. //ar. 1. \xviii, The thronged arena 
shakes with shouts for more. 1879 FroupE Czsar vi. 55 
Exhibiting a hundred lions in the arena matched against 
Numidian archers. ; 

2. fig. A scene or sphere of conflict ; a battle-field. 

1814 Byron Lacau. ix, But dragg'd again upon the arena, 
stood A leader not unequal to the feud. 1817 CHALMERS 
Astrou. Disc. ii. (1852) 50 The arena on which the miodern 
philosophy has won all her victories. ¢ 1854 StanLey Saat 
§ Pal, ix. 329 It would naturally become the arena of war. 
1863 H. Rocers ¥. /fowe vii. 181 Howe seldom entered the 
arena of controversy. , ; ; 

3. Any sphere of public or energetic action. 

1798 Mattuus Popul. (1878) 330 A large arena for the em- 
ployment of an increasing capital. 1857 H. Reep Lect. 
Brit. Poets iv. 127 Rushing into the arena of authorship. 

4. Med. ‘Gravel bred in a Human Body.’ Phil- 
lips 1706. ‘Sand or gravel deposited from the 
urine.’ Syd. Soc. Lox. 18380. 

Arenaceo- (zxrné{r\0), comb. f. L. aréudccus 
(see next) ;=sandy, mixed with sand, as in arena- 
ceo-argillaceous, of the nature of sandy clay. 

1850 Dana Geo/. viii. 438 Arenaceo-argillaceous deposits. 
1881 Darwin Veg. Mould 275 Arenaceo-calcareous loam. 

Arenaceous (xrinzi-{as), a. [f. L. avendce-us, 

f. dréna sand: see -ACEOUS.] Having the appear- 

ance or consistency of sand; sandy ; largely com- 

posed of sand or quartz grains. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. £p. 203 Fishes .. whose egge or 

spawne isarenaceous and friable. 1749 PAi/. Trans. XLVI. 
| 144 A hard or stony arenaceous greyish substance. 1633 

Lyete Prive. Geol. 111. 39 A limestone .. becomes more are- 

naceous, until it finally passes into sand or sandstone. 1854 

a Sch. & Schur, ii. (1857) 22 A soft arenaceous mud. 
fig. 
1870 Lowett Among ny Bks, Ser... 239 There is an aren- 
aceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. 
|| Arenaria (er/né-ria). [L., fem. of arcnd- 
rius:; seenext.) The Sandwort; a genus of small 
herbs (N.O. Caryophyllacex) allied to chickweed. 
a1806 Mrs. C. Smite Flora’s Iforol. ix, Among the loose 
and arid sands The humble arenaria creeps, 1881 Gardee 
313 Other Arenarias in cultivation, 

Arenarious (zr/nérias), a. ? Obs. [f. L. arénd- 
ri-us, {, arena sand: sec -ARIOUS.] = ARENACEOUS. 

1758 Pratt in PAr. Traas. L. 527 This stratum.. being 
arenarious, and too soft for their use. [In mod. Dicts.] 

+A‘renary, z. Obs—° fad. L. aréndrius.] 
“Of or belonging to sand or gravel.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ A‘renate, v. Ofs.—° [f. L. aréudt-us sanded : 
see ARENA and -aTE®.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cocxeram Dict. n, To Aaffe-cast, Arenate. 
Riount Ghossogr., Arcnated, mixed with sand, sandy. 

Arenation (arnéi'fon). A/ed. Obs. [ad. L. 
aréndtién-em a sanding: cf. F. arcnation.) Ap- 
plication of hot sand to the body as a remedy. 

1717 Berkecey in Fraser Life (1871) 587 Arenation is good 
against leprosy. 1751 Cuampers Cye/., Avcuation ..a kind 
of dry bath, in which the patient only sits with his feet on 
hot sand. 

Arend, obs. form of ERRAND. 

’ 


Arendalite (irendalsit), 3/7. [mod. f. 
(1809) Arendal in Norway + -1TE.] A synonym of 
| Epipore, retained by Dana for one of its varieties. 
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| 


AREOLATED. 


1868 Dana Afra, 282 The Arendal Epidote (Arendalite is 
mostly in dark green crystals. 

Arendator: sce Aun-. 

Arenicolite (ar/ni'kdloit,. [{f. mod.L. arcn7- 
col-a sand-worm, lob-worm (f. @rénza sand + -cola 
inhabiting) + -1TE.] A worin-hole made originally 
in sand, and preserved in a sandstone rock. 

1864 in WeuSTER. 

Arenicolous (-él9s), «. 
Inhabiting sand. 

1851-9 Owrn in Man. Sc, Eng. 381 Arenicolous mollusks. 

Arenilitic (are:nilitik), a. [f. *arenilite (f. 1. 
aréna sand +Gr. Ai@os stonc)+-Ic.) Of or per- 
taining to sandstone. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 305. 

Arenose (x:r/néu's), a. fad. L. arindsus, f. 
aréna sand: see -08E.] Sandy. 

1731 in Baitey. 1848 Dana Zooph. 194 Lateral surfaces 
are nose, v 

Arenosity (cr/npsiti). rarve—'. [n. of quality 
f. prec.: scc-ITY.] Sandiness ; granulousness. 

1687 H. More Aff. Autid.(1712)219 The solute Arenosity 
(as I may so speak) of Air and Fire. 

Arenoso- (zr/néu'so,), comb. f. L. aréndsus, 
Ing. arenose ; as in arenoso-denticulate, covcred 
with small notches like grains of sand. 

1848 Dana Zooph, 344 Lamellz .. very minutely atenoso- 
denticulate. 

+ A'renous, a. Obs. [ad. L.aréndsus: see above. 
Cf. Fr. aréneux: see -008S.] Sandy, gritty. 

1664 Eveiryn Sefva (1776) 425 The water ..arenous and 
gravelly. 1759 tr. Juhadedl’s Hlusb. 1. viii. (1762) 24 Arenous 
and sandy earth ..{wants ligature. 

+ A'rent, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. dréntem, pr. 
pple. of @rére.] Drying up, withering. 

1607 Torsett Four/, Beasts 377 Ardent, arent, burning. 
Arent, -ation, var. of ARRENT, -aTioNn, Ods. 

+ Are‘nulous, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. L. arénula, 
dim. of aréza.] Like grains of sand. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. 73 Those arenulous Atoms. 

Areo-, f. Gr.”Apeos of Ares or Mars; esf. in 
astronomical terms relating to the planet Mars ; 
as Areocentric (x:r/\o,sentrik), a., having Mars 
as centre. Areo‘grapher, one who describes tne 
appearance of Mars. Areo-graphic a., pertaining 
to areography. Areo'graphy, description of the 
physical features of Mars. Areo‘logy, scientific 
investigation of the substance of Mars. 

1877 D. Git in Mee, R. A. S. XLVI. 94 The areocentric 
angle between the Earth and the Sun. 1878 Newcoms /’of. 
Astron. 566 Hourly motion in areocentric longitude. 1880 
Nature XXI1. 213 The local indistinctness and confusion 
that so often puzzle the areographer. 1870 I’roctor Other 
Worlds ix. 93 The Martial geography—or perhaps I ought 
rather to say pronerephy: 1881 — Poetry Astron. viii. 283 
Compare .. geology with areology. : 

I Areola (ar7dla). VP). areole. [L., dim. of 
area.] A very small area. 

1. One of the small spaccs marked out on a sur- 
face by intersecting lines, such as those between the 
veins of a leaf or the nervures of an insect’s wing. 

1664 Power E.xp. Philos.1. 49 Pentagonal and hexagonal 
areola’s {on Corn Poppy seeds]. 1830 Linotey Vat. Syst. 
Bot. 313 A cluster of sporule-like areolx of cellular tissue. 

2. One of the interstices in the tissue of any or- 
ganized substance. 
1848 Quan Elem. Anat. (1882) 1]. 107 The cell spaces in 
the calcified matrix [of bone] .. being termed the primary 
areola, 1874 Van Buren Dis, Urin. Org. 2 The areole of 
this tissue become distended with blood. 

3. A circularspot; a coloured circle such as that 
around the human nipple, and that which surrounds 
the vesicles or pustules in eruptive diseases. 

1706 Pintiirs, Arcola Papillaris, the Circle about a Nipple. 
1852 W. Grove Coutrié, Sc. 365 Surrounded by a dusky and 
ill-defined areola. 1877 Rowerts /laadbk. Ved. 1.164 A faint 
red areola appears. : 

4. Biol. a. A slightly depresscd spot on any 
surface. b. The cell-nucleus of a plant. 

1862 Darwin Orchids v. 206 With a faint areola or nucleus 
visible. 1872 Nicnotson Pafrou?, 105 A round or oval 
smooth and excavated space which is termed the areola, 

Areolar (47141), a. [f. prec. +-arR.] 

1, Consisting of areolx, full of interstices ; spec. 
in areolar (or connective) lissue. the mixture of 
fibrous and elastic tissue, which underlies the skin, 
and connects and snpports the organs in other 
parts of the body. 

1818 W. Lawrence Nat. fist, Man nu. ii. (1848) 185 The 
areolar tissue of the cutis, 1859 CARPENTER cl cent. Phys. 1. 
(1872) 39 This Areolar tissue is diffused through almost the 
whole fabric of the adult animal. A 

2. Of or pertaining to a small area. Cf. AREA 3. 

1879 Newcomas & Hotpen Astron, 126 This area is called 
the areolar velocity of the planet. i 

Areolate (Ar Jlet, E-rijolett), spl. a. [Ff I. 
@reola + -AvE2.) Marked by areolx ; divided into 
small distinct spaces by intersecting lines. 

1847 Linptey Afar. Bot. Gloss, The skin of a plant is 
areolate. 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 33 Cancridix, having an 
arvolate carapax. ae , 

Areolated (ir7dlatéed, ér/.0-), fev. a. [f prec. 
+-ED.] Marked by, or consisting of, areolz. 

1802 G. Suaw Zool. III. 50 Areolated Tortoise. 1829 Iov- 
pon Encyel, Plants (1841925 Frond tubular . with a striated 


[f. as prec. + -0Us.] 


AREOLATION. 


areolated surface, 1836 Topp Cyc. Anat. § Phys. 1. 509,/2 
A soft, areolated, and elastic substance. 

Areolation (€«ri,0lz‘- fan). [f.as prec. + -TION.] 
Division into areolz. 

1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 171 Striking resemblance in 
the areolations of the seeds. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 155 The 
antero-lateral region has imperfectly the usual areolation. 

Areole (é-'17,de!). [a. F. eréole.] = AREOLA. 

1856 in WepsteR. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 188 Knap- 
weed .. Fruit compressed, basal areole oblique. 1878 New- 
coms Pop. Astron. u. i. 117 A bright star.. surrounded by a 
blue or violet areole, 

Areolet (a17élet, éor7\0-). [f. AREOLA, AREOLE 
+-ET.] A small areola, a very small area or space. 

1828 Kirsy & Sp. Extomo/l. xlvii. 1V. 381 Wings .. reticu- 
lated with numerous areolets. 1852 Dana Crust. 1.29 The 
areolets of the frontal region. 

Areometer, variant form of AREOMETER. 

Areo‘pagist. [see -1sT.] Rare variant of next. 

1859 in WoRCESTER. 

Areopagite (cer/\p'pagait). [ad. L.arcopagites, 
a. Gr. dpecomayirns : see AREOPAGUS and -1TE.] A 
member of the court of Areopagus. 

1382 WyciiF Acts xvil. 34 Dionyse Ariopagite, or greet 
man of comun scole. 1430 Lypc. Chroxz. Troy 1. v, Dyo- 
nysyous Whiche .. Was called in scholes Ariopagyte. 1616 
Hotypay Yuveral 180 As secret as the Athenian court of the 
Areopagites. 1807 Ropinson Archzol. Grzca 1. xiv. 62 After 
they had once become Areopagites. . 

Areopagi tic, ¢. and sd. [ad. L. Arzopagiticus, 
a. Gr. ’Apetonayirinés, f. "Apetcomayirns : see prec. 
and -1¢.} A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Areo- 
pagus or its court. B. sé. A speech imitating 
the oration of Isocrates addressed to the court of 
Areopagus. 

[1644 Mitton Areopagttica.) 1649 J. H. Alotion to Pari. 
28 And degenerate into some Satyre or Pasquill, rather 
then an Areopagitick. 1856 Grote Greece u. xcv. XII. 406 
The other citizens included in the areopagitic report. 

Areopagitical, « ([f. prec. + -aul.] Of 
Areopagitic nature or character; also=prec. 

1594 T. B. La Primaxd. Fr. Acad. 583 The areopa- 
giticall lords in Athens. 1846 Ht. Martineau /7ist. Peace 
1. 11. v. 400 To keep within reasonable bounds that predomi- 
nating areopagitical spirit. F 

|| Areopagus (xr7\ppag?s). [L., a. Gr. “Apecos 
mayos the hill of Ares, or Mars’ hill.}] A hill at 
Athens where the highest judicial court of the city 
held its sittings; Aezce used for the court itself, 
and ¢ransf. of any important tribunal. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. 02 Relig. xvi. 86 Who hath de- 
scended into this Areopagus [of polemics]? 

+ Areopagy. Ods. [f. L. Areopag-us+-¥.] A 
conclave, a secret tribunal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 39 It was not in the power 
of earth, or Areopagy of hell to work them from it. 1682 
— Chr. Mor. 101 Conscience .. sits in the areopagy and dark 
tribunal of our hearts. 

Areophane, a common spelling of AEROPHANE. 

1851 7imes 1 Apr. 10/6 Areophane crape. 

Areostyle, -systyle, areotic: see AR&-. 

+ Areotectonics. O%s—° [f. Anrno- + Gr. 
rexrovxy building: cf. architectontcs. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitwirs, A veotectonicks, that part of Military Archt- 
tecture or Fortification, which shews how to attack safely, 
and to encounter an enemy at the best Advantage. 


Areowe, var. of AkvE v. Obs. to pity, grieve. 

+ Are’p(pe, v. Obs. [f. A- pref 1+ OK. href- 
fan to touch.] To reach, lay hold of, seize. 

1z0§ Lay. 26034 Pa nolde Ardur on slepen nawiht hine 
areppen [1250 arecche}. ¢1230 Aucr. R. 128 Drawed al into 
hore holes pet heo muwen arepen & arechen. 

Arere, var. AREAR v. Ods.; earlier f. ARREAR. 

[Arerisement [AFr. f. arzere], ‘action of 
putting behind, or at a disadvantage, drawback, 
injury’; inserted in Blount and later Dicts. as 
Eng.] 

Ares, -esse, -este, obs. forms of ARRAS. 

+Aresca‘tion. Obs. rare—', [?improp. f. L. 
aresc-ére to grow dry.] ?A drying up. 

1627 FectuaM Resolves 1. xli. Wks. 67 A World, which hath 
in itself Convulsions, Arescations, Enlargements, Erections, 

+ Are’se, v. Obs. rare. [OE. ahristan, ahrysian, 
f, A- pref. 1+hrisian to shake: see RESE v.] 
trans. and zntr. To shake violently. 

¢885 K. AEtFreD Gregory's Past. \xiv. 461 Ac hudenize 
zrest hine selfne.. & ahrisize siddan odre. c1000 Ags. /’s. 
xxviii, 6 Drihten ahrysode pa westan eorpan. ¢1320 Sewyx 


Sages (W)915 The tusches in the tre he smit; The tre aresede 
as hit wold falle. 


Areson, -ere, variants of AREASON, -ER, Ods. 

Arest, obs. form of Arrest, and of Erst, 

+ Are't, are'tt(e, v. Obs. 4-7; also 5-7 ar- 
ret(te, 5 arect, 5-6 arrect. [a. OF. avete-r, 
aretter, {. a tot+reter (Pr. and OSp. rcptar) :—L. 
reputa-rée to count, reckon: see REPUTE. After 
1400 erroneously latinized (in England) as arrect- 
are, as if connected with vectzm, whence the com- 
mon 15-16th c. spelling avect, arrect.] 

1. “rans. To reckon, count ; also with confi, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prof. 726, I praie you .. That ye ne arette 
[v.x. ret(te] it not my vilanie. 1388 Wycuir Lake xxii. 37 
He is arcttid {1382 demyd] with wickid men. ¢ 1400 Afol. 
Loli. 26 We arettid Him as smitun of God & lafte. _¢1430 


Lypc. Bochas u. Prol., They arect it fortunes variaunce. | 
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1470-85 Matory Arthur (1634) Prol., In hym.. myght wel 
be aretted grete folye. 

2. trans. To reckon to the credit or debit of a 
person; a. in a good or neutral sense: To impute, 
ascribe, attribute /o. 

¢1340 HampoLe Prose Tr, 31 Arett all thi gude dedis sothe- 
fastelyto Hyme. ¢1380 Wycuir Pater Noster Sel. Wks, 111. 
197 It was aretted to him into ri3twysnesse. ¢1430 Life Sv. 
Kath. (1884) 47 Godhed ys not to be aretted to suche thynges 
pat are sette vnder pe disposicion of God. 1496 Dives 
Paup. \W. de W.) 1. xxi. 57/1 All the goodnesse sholde be 
arected to the fader & to the moder, & not to god. 1549 
Cuatoner Evasm. Morieg Enc. F ijb, It is arrected for a 
great praise and charitable kyndnesse unto theim, 

b. chiefly, in a bad sense: To lay to the charge 
of, impute as a fault ¢o, charge zfon. 

1388 WyciiF 1 Chron. xxi. 3 This thing, that schal bearettid 
in to synne to Israel. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Pars, 7. 506 He that 
aretteth vpon god, or blameth god, of thyng of which he is 
hym self gilty. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy1. vi, Lest men thy 
death arected unto me. 1477 Caxton Dictes 147 Yf they 
fynde ony faulte tarette it to Socrates and not tome. 1574 
tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 122 b, No follye maye bee areted to 
him beeynge within age. 1602 Specur Chaucer's Wks. 3, 
I rather aret it to the negligence and rape of Adam Scriuener, 
that I may speake as Chaucer doth. 

3. To charge, accuse, or indict a person (0/). 
[So commonly in OF.] 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 20 Schir dauid the brechyne Wes 
of this deid arettit syne. 1641 Zess2esde la Ley 27 Arretted 
is hee that is convented before any Judge, and charged with 
a Crime. [Soin Brounr Law Dict. 1691.] 

b. zxtr. To allege. ( psetdo-archatc.) 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) X. 
236, I do arret thou shalt acquainted bin With nymphs and 
fauns and hamadryades. 


{ To commit a charge to, entrust, deliver. (A 
false use of Spenser's, due to misunderstanding the 
obs.arrett to the charge of in2b; imitated by others.) 

1596 SPENSER /, Q, 11. vili. 8 The charge, which God doth 
unto me arrett, Of his deare safety Ito thee commend. 1625 
Git Sacr. Philos. ii. 133 When God had created man, and 
arretted the charge of him and his posteritie to the Angels. 

Aretaics(zritéiks), sd. p/. [f. Gr. dper7 virtue ; 
cf. spondatc.] (See quot.) 

1865 J. Grote Aloral Ideas i. (1876) 1 [In] Moral Philo- 
sophy there are two sciences..the science of virtue, Aretaics 
.. the science of happiness, Eudazmonics. 

+ Areta‘loger, Oés.—° [f. L. aretdlog-us, a. 
Gr. dperaddyos + -ER1.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram A rctalogon {sic}, a vaunter of his owne ver- 
tues. 1656 Btount Glossogr., Arctaloger, one that braggs or 
boasts of vertue in himself, a talking fellow, a lyer. 

Aretch, obs. f. OracH (Atriplex); var. AREACH V. 

{| Aréte (arét). [Fr.:—OF. areste :—L. arista ear 
of corn, fish-bone orspine, hence, in Fr., ridge, sharp 
edge. Cf. ArR1S.] A sharp ascending ridge or ‘edge’ 
of a mountain. The local name in French Switzer- 
land, whence it has become a technical term with 
mountain-climbers. 

1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug. 164 The Weisshorn.. is formed 
of three great ridges, like the edges of a bayonet, culminat- 
ing ina Benuctl pyramidal point. ‘Two of the arétes are 
probably impracticable, 1865 Sat, Rev. 29 July 141/2 Three 
ridges or arétes of precipitous rock. 

+ A‘rethede, arthede. és. rare. [f. ar(e, 
OE. xr before (cf. Arr adv. and Ere) + THEDE, 
OE. péod people.}] The people of former times ; 
antiquity. 

a1440 Sir /sumbras 6 Elders that by-fore us were That 


lyffede in arethede. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 7 That levede on 
arthede. 


+ Areto‘logy. Ods.—° [f. Gr. dper-7 virtue + 
-(0)LoGy.] ‘That part of moral philosophy that 
treats of virtue.’ Bailey 1731. 

Areu, obs. variant of ARGH a. cowardly. 

Arew(e, obs. f. Arcu, Akrow, Arow, and ARUE. 

+Arvvreward. Oés. rare—'!. ? Before, formerly. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 208 He [Lucifer] vndkyndely as 
a karle kydde areward. 

Areynye, obs. form of ARRAIGN. 

Arf, dial. form of AnGH a. timid, loath. 

Arfed, variant of ARVED a. Ods. difficult. 

+Acrfname. Oés. [f. OE. exfe, zerfe, ON. arfr 
(cf. OF ris. ef, OHG. and Goth. arvé7) inheritance 

+ OF. *22ma taker, f. niman to take. With OF. 
terfe, yrfe-numa cf. Goth. arbi-numja, OHG. 
arbinomo, OF ris. exfroma, erfnama: the ON. cog- 
nate, the probable source of Ormin’s avvfname, is 


not found.] Inheritor, heir. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 38 Des ys yrfenuma. ¢1160 
Hatton G. ibid.,Des ys se earfedneme. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 17744 
Arrfname off heffness riche. 
[f. 4x/- 


Arfvedsonite (arve-dsanait). A/i. 
qwedson a man’s name +-1Te.] A ferruginous va- 
riety of hornblende, occurring in black crystals in 
Greenland and Norway ; also called soda-hornblende. 

1837-68 Dana Alin. 243. 

+Acrga. Chem. Obs. [f. L.argilla: see ARGIL.] 
The name proposed by Dr. Black (¢ 1790) for the 
earth a/umina. Cf. ARGit. 

Argabushe, obs. variant of HArquEnus. 

Argaile, argal, obs. and var. form of ARGOL, 

A‘rgal, conj. adv. YVerversion of L. exgo ‘ there- 
fore’; hence szdst. a clumsy piece of reasoning. 


ARGENTAN. 


1602 Suaks. //azz. v. i. 21 He drownes not himselfe. Argal, 
he .. shortens not his owne life. 1861 7vszes 23 Aug., Mr. 
Buckle's argument [is] as absurd an arga/ as ever was in- 
vented by philosopher or gravedigger. 1871 J. Mortey Crit. 
Alisc. 152 And, as we should not be beaten if we did not de- 
serve it, argal, suffering is a merited punishment. 

| Argala (41gala). Orth. Better argeelah. 
[Hind. hargila@.] The adjutant-bird (Ciconta Ar- 
gala), a gigantic species of stork inhabiting India. 

¢ 1754 Ives Voy, India (1773) 183 An extraordinary species 
of birds, called by the natives Avgil? or Hargill. 1798 
Pennant Aiudostan If. 156 The Argali or Adjutant. 1808 
Orient. Field Sports 1, 99 That cumbrous bird the argeelah. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 170 The African Marabou is less in 
size than the Indian Argala. 1847 CarPENTER Zool. § 449 
The Adjutant Stork or Argala of India. 

| Argali (a@-1g4li). Z00/. [Mongol and Tungu- 
sian.] The wild or rock sheep of Asia. 

@19779 Cook Voy.(1790) VI. 2185 The wild mountain sheep, 
or argali, 1847 CarPeNnTeR Zool. § 274 The Argali, or wild 
Sheep of Siberia.. supposed to be the original stock of the 
domestic Sheep. 


|} Argan. Sot. [a. Arab. ya) arvjan, in Bar- 


bary pronounced argaz.] An evergreen tree (N.O. 
Sapotacez), found in Morocco, fumishing a very 
hard, heavy wood, and an oil from its seeds. 

1809 J. Jackson Aorocco 123 Theargan tree is the favourite 
resort of this bird. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts, Argan-oil, ex- 
pressed from the kernels of the Avgania Sideroxylon. 

Argand (a 1génd). [from the inventor’s name.] 
Applied to a lamp invented by Aimé Argand 
about 1782, with a cylindrical wick, which allows 
a current of air to pass to both inner and outer sur- 
faces of the flame, thus securing more perfect com- 
bustion and brighter light; also to a ring-shaped 
gas burner constructed on the same principle. 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. LX XX. 162 A simple Argand’s 
burner. 1805 Sir H. Davy zésd. XCV. 158 Exposed to the 
heat ofan Argandlamp. 1832 BaspBace £cox. Manuf. xxiv. 
237 An argand burner, whether used for consuming oil or 
gas. 1859 M. Scott Yonz Cringe ii. 39 A large argand witb. 
a brilliant reflector. 1869 Dazsly News 18 June, None of 
the fish-tails seem to be as economical for common gas as 
the argands. 

| Argema (41g7ma). J/ed. Also argemon. 
[L., a. Gr. apyepa, -pov, f. dpy-ds white: cf. AL- 
BUGO.] A small white ulcer or speck on the margin 
of the cornea. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Alin. 83 It helps bleare eyes 
..also it helps the argema. 1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp., 
Argcmon, or Argema.,.an ulcer about the iris of the eye. 
1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Argent (41dzént), 5d. and a. [a. F. argent, ad. 
L. argentune white money, silver.] 

A. sé. 1. The metal silver. ach. or poct. Spume 
of argent (L. argenti spuma): litharge of silver. 

[c 1485 Z£. £. AZisc. (1855) 3 The flore schold be of argentum, 
Clene sylver alle and sume.) ¢1530 Lp. BerNers Arth, 
Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 252 It semed well to be of argent ; that is 
tosay, syluer, 1589 Fremine Pirg. Georg. 111. 51 They doo 
mingle therwithall The spume of argent. 1790 Cowper 
Iliad 1. 55 His argent-studded sword. 1851 Loner. Gold. 
Leg. 1. \xvii, Clouds of gold and argent. [See also C.) 

+2. Silver coin ; hence gev. money, cash. Ods. 

¢1g00 Partenay 1119 Euery day had ther money and ar- 
gent. 1583 Stuppes Azat. Abus. 1. 52 Whether they haue 
Argente, to mayntaine this geare. 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) 
To Hon. O'Toole Wks. i. 18/2 Some hound-like senting ser- 
geant ..tires him out for argeant. 1742 Bawey, Argent, 
Silver or Coin. : 

3. Her. The silver of a coat of arms; the silver 
or white colour in armorial bearings. 

1562 Leicu A rmorie (1597) 4 Called Siluer, and blased by 
the ndme of Argent. 1628 Earte AZicrocosin. \xviii. 146 
Whole fields of gold and silver, or and argent. 1751 Cuam- 
BERS Cycl., Argent is expressed, in engraving, by the parts 
being left plain, without any strokes froin the graver. 

B. aaj. Of, or resembling, silver; silvery white. 
¢1590 Martowe Jaessac. Paris 1. vi, The argent crosses 
in your burgonets. 1600 Fairrax 7asso xiv. (R.) Theazure 
skie, With argent beames of siluer morning spred. 1850 
H. Coreripce Pocus 11. 161 In the full brightness of the 
argent moon. 

18h, Gen in Joha, (CIL Ad 9, 

1sgt Harincton Ariosto’s Orl. Fur, xxxvi. xxviii, The 
argent Eagle that he bare. 1681 Jorpan Loudon'’s Foy in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 541 He bears a Target Azure 
withaSaltier argent. 1814 Soutney Roderick xviu, Within 
that argent field Thou saw’st the rampant Lion. 

C. Comb., as argent-clear, -horned, -lidded; 
+argent-content (F. argent comptant), ready 
money; ARGENT-VIVE, q.v. 

1842 Lonar. Sf. Stud. 11, x. viii, Thou moon that shinest 
Argent-clearabove! 1649 LoveLace Poems 151 The Argent- 
horned Moone. 1830 Tennyson Arad, Nits. 135 Serene with 
argent-lidded eyes. 1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. xin. v- 
(Jam.) Ane hundredth thousand poundis.. the tane half to 
be payit with argent content. 

Argental (aidgzental), a. [a. F. argental 
(Haity): see prec. and -aul.] Of silver; as in 
Argental Mercury, the Amalgam of Dana. 

1816 CLEAVELAND J/ixz. 444. 1819 Pantolog., Argental 
Alercury, a native amalgam of silver .. It received its pre- 
sent appellation from C. Haiiy. a 

Argentan (a1dzenten). [a. F. avgentan, f. L. 
argent-um.] An alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc; 
nickel silver, German silver. 

1857 Cuampers /2form. People 1. 373 Argentane or German 
silver, 1863 Warts Dict. Chem. I. 356 Argentan, 


ARGENTANE. 


+A‘rgentane. Chem. Obs. [f. L. argent-um 
+-ANE 2a.) Davy’s name for argentic chloride. 

18xz Sir If. Davy Chem. Philos. 444 Vhe compound.. 
argentane, has been long known by the name of hornsilver. 


+Argenta‘nginy. O¢s.—° [ad. I. argent- 
angine (Cotgr.), ad. mod.L. argenlangina, {. ar- 
gent-um silver, money + angina quinsy, after Gr. dp- 
yuptyx7 (used in reference to Demosthenes).] ‘The 
silver squincy, when one for moncy faigns himself 
sick and not to speak.’ Blount G/ossogr. 1656. 

1623 CockrERAmM, Argeutageny, the siluer sickenesse. 

+Argentary. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. argentari- 
us, f. argent-um: see ARGENT and -ary.] A 
worker in silver, a silver-smith. 

1382 Wycuir Ac¢s xix. 24 Demetrie by name, argenlarie 
(Vulg. argeutarius)], makinge siluerene housis to Dian. 

Argentate (A1dzénte't), 5d. Chem. (f. 1. ar- 
genl-um silver +-ATtE4.] A combination of a base 
with argentic oxide, as in Argentate of Ammonia, 
or ‘ fulminating silver.’ 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

A‘rgentate, a. [ad. L. argentadius silvered : 
ef. F. arxgenté] ‘Silvery, or shining white with a 
tinge of gray. Gray Bol. Zext-Bk. 1880. 

Argentation (aidzénté-fon). rare—°. [n. of 
action f. L. argentat-: see prec. and -aTion. Cf. F. 
argentation (Littré Sufp.).] The action ofsilvering 
or coating with silver. 

1731 in Battey; whence in JoHnson, etc. 

Argenteous (aidze'nt/os), a. [f. L. argende-ss 
silvery +-0Us: see ARGENT and -EoUs.] Silvery. 

188x J. BakeRin Fred. Lin. Soc. XVII1.267 Amuch smaller 
species, not at all argenteous. 1883 Chamd. Frnd. 301 A 
diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone. 

+A‘rgenter. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. argentier :— 
L. argenlarius a money-changer, f. argent-um: 
see ARGENT and -ER.] A money-changer, banker. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 125,'1 Ledde hym to y® inarket & 
solde hym to an argenter. 

Argentic (aidzentik), a. Chem. [f. L. argent- 
um silver +-1C.] Containing silver in chemical 
composition. Applied to compounds in which 
silver combines as a monad, as Argentic Chloride, 
Ag Cl, occurring native as horn-silver; Argendic 
Nitrate, Ag NO,, lunar caustic. 

1868 Watts Dict. Chew. V. 300 The use of argentic iodide 
in pholography. 

Argentiferous (aidzénti‘feras}, a. [f.as prec. 
+-(1)FEROUS: cf. F. argentifere.) Yielding or 
producing silver, 

.  8ox Hitcuins in PR. Traus. XCI. 163 The argentiferous 
crosslode. 1849 Grote Greece 11. xxxiv. 1V. 369 Auriferous 
and argenliferous mountains. 

Argentify (aidze'ntifai), v. [fas prec. +-¥yr.] 
To turn into silver. Argenti‘fic z., producing silver. 

1687 Turkish Spy iv. xx. 354 Mercury .. aurifies the very 
Seed of Gold, and argentifies that of Silver. 1671 J. WeusTER 


-Metallog, xxix. 365 The agent ..is a seed of an aurifick or 
argenlifick nature. 

+tArgentil. Herd. Obs. (ad. med.L. argentilla, 
dim. of avgentunt.| The plant Parsley-piert. 

1597 Gerarp Herédal Supp. Ffif iij, Argentill is Percepier. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Argeutil,an old English name 
for the plant called Percipier Auglorum, 

Argentine (a idzéntain), a. and sd. [a. F. ar- 
genlin, ad. L. argentinus of silver.] A. adj. 

1. Of, made of, or containing silver. 

1537 W. Hote Fall Red, 40 An antick deaurate with letters 
argentine. 1791 Pearson in PAIL Trans. LXXXE, 353 Ar- 
gentine spicula were seen in the larger grains. 1849 Mrs. 
SoMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxiv. 224 The property of 
blackering argentine salts. 

2. Silvery. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 526 Argentine, or Siluer Thistel. 1608 
Suaks, Per. v. i. 251 Celestial Dian, goddess argentine. 1841 
Hor. Satu AJ/oueyed Max L.iii. 46The meanesi sounds that 
pampered mineear have beenargentine. 1859 W. Grecory 
Egypt 11. 35 ‘The argentine raiment which the moon .. had 
thrown over Karnak. 


B. sé. 

1. Silver, ora material simulating it: a. ? Wrought 
silver, silver filagree. b. Imitation silver, electro- 
plate. ¢@. The silvery lamellz on the scales of fish, 
used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 

1577 HotinsHep Chron. 111. 87/1 Images of sore and ter- 
rible countenances, all armed in curious worke of argentine. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, & Phys. 111. 972/1 The material 
which gives this melallic lustre to the scales of Fishes, known 
in commerce under the name of Argentine.’ 1847 Bached. 


al fbanty (1854) 115 The argentine and albata did their best to 
look silvery. 


2. Zool. A genus of small fishes, of the family 
Salmonide, with very silvery scales: see 1 c. Also 
applied by Pennant to the Scofelus Pennant or 
Humboldtit, now called the Pearlside. 


1769 Prnnant Brit. Zool. 111.432. 1854 Bapuam Hadlieut. 
285 Shoals of argentine are consumed annually in this com- 
merce, 


+3. Herb. The Silver-weed \ Potentilla anserina®, 
Gerard, 1597; Withering. Argentine Thistle, the 
Cotton Thistle (Ovxopordinum -lcanthinm) Lyte, 
1578. 

4. Min. Slate-spar (Humble Dict. Geol.). 

1794 Kirwax. 1868 Dana .V/éu. 678 Argentine .. a pearly 
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lamellar calcite .. colour white, grayish, yellowish, or red- 


sh. 

Argentite (Asdzéntait). Ain. [f. L. argent. 
wut silver + -1TE.] Silver-glance or argyrose, a 
native sulphide found in veins traversing granite, cte. 

1837-68 Dana .1//2. 39 Malleable like ordinary argentite. 

Argento- (ailzento), comb. form of *L. a7- 
genlun silver ; =‘ llaving silver as a constituent.’ 

1837-68 Dana JJ/iz. 39 Argentopyrite ..a pseudomorph 
consisting of the minerals argentite, marcasite, pyrrhotite, 
pyrargyrite, 1868 Watts Dict. ¢ hem. V. 305 Argento-cuprous 
Sulphide .. Argentiferous Copper-glance. — 

Argentocracy (didzéntykrasi). nonce-wd. 
[f. prec.+-cracy: cf. flutocracy.] The rule or 
paramount influence of money. 

1868 Pall Matt G. 23 May 11 The discase of argentocracy. 

Argentometer (-pmi/tar). [f. as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for dctermining the 
strength of silver solutions. 

1879 Svon Workshop Ree. 250 To use the argentometer, 

Argentous (ardzentas), a. Chem. [f. L. ar- 
gent-um Silver +-0us.] | Containing silver in com- 
position ; applied to compounds containing silver 
in twice the proportion of that in those called ar- 
gentic, as drgenlows Chloride, Ag,Cl; Argentous 
Oxide, Ag,O, suboxide or hemioxide of silver. 

1869 Roscoe £lem. Chem. 273 A small quaniily ofargentous 
chloride. 4ge : : 

Argentry (a1dzéntri). [ad. F. argenterie ; cf. 
L. argentaria (sc. vasa, etc) silver vessels, plate, 
ctc.: see ARGENT and -ry.] Silver plate, wrought 
silver. Ods. exc. fig. 

1622 Howe et Lett, I. 1. xvii, Pawning his own argentry 
and Jewels. 1641 — ¢6¢d. (1753) 124 Costly Bowls of frosted 
aArgeniry. 1852 D. Moir Bower of Peace Wks. 1. 61 The 
round moon’s calin argentry. 

+ Argenture. Obs. rare. [a. F. argenture, f. 
argenter to silver.) ?A silvering amalgam. 

1576 Baker Gesuer's Fewel Health 142b, Of these two 
make an argenture, x 

+ Arrgent-vi-ve. Ods. (a. F. argent vif:—L. 
argentum vivum (Pliny).] Quicksilver, mercury. 

1453 in Heath Grocers’ Conif, (1869) 422 Argent Vyff, ye 
bolyon .. iiij7, 1610 B. Jonson Aéch. u. i, The Bulls our 
fornace .. our argent-viue, the Dragon. 1662 CHANDLER 
Van Helmout's Oriatr. 84 Argent-vive or Quick-silver. 

+ Argh, a. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 1 arg (WS. 
earg, ears, earh), 2-3 er3, ar3, 3 erh, arh, eser3h, 
eruh, erew, areu, arewe, are}, 3-\ arwe, 4-5 
argh, 5 arwhe, arow(e. Sv. 6- arch, 9 argh, 
ergh, erf, arrow; wnorih Eng. 7- arf. [com. 
Teut.; cogn. w. ON. argr (Sw. and Da. arg), OHG. 
ark, mod.G., Du. arg, OFris. arg, ergh:—OTeut. 
*arg-os.] 

1. Cowardly, pusillanimous, timid, fearful. (Still 
in north. dial.) 

¢885 K, Ecrrep Beda t. xii. (Bosw.) Se earga féde Brylta. 
1205 Lay. 4336 Pu eart swa earjh cniht. ¢13230 Wohunge 
in Cott. Hom. 277 Arh ich was meselfand wah. ¢ 1230 Azer. 
R, 288 He, kene bet was xr eruh. 1297 R. Giouc. 457 His 
hert arwe as an hare. c1400 Destr. Troy v1. 2540 If Elinus 
be argh, & ournes for ferde. 1440 Prom, Parv. 14/2 Arwe, 
or ferefulle (1499 arwhe, arowe, or ferdfull), Tiuidus pavidus, 
a1450 York Myst., Barbers L viij b, So am I arow todo pat 
dede. 1483 Cath. Angl., Arghe, pusiliiuiutis. 1535 STEWART 
Crou, Scot, 11. 621 King Duncane so arch ane man wes he. 
1691 Ray V. Countr. Words, Arf, afraid. @1800 R. JAMIESON 
Pop, Ball. 1. 233 Fearful will it be to me, I’m erch, or a’ be 
oer. 1808 Jamieson Se, Dict., Arch, argh, ergh, erf. 1875 
Rosinson Whithy Gloss. (E.D.S.', Arf or arfsh, afraid, re- 
luctant: ‘I felt arfish i’ t’ dark.’ 

2. Inert, sluggish, lazy, slow, loath, reluctant. 
(Still in north. dial.) 

arooe Guom. Vers, (Gr.) 188 Ful oft mon wearuum tihd 
eargne. ¢1200 Moral Ode 16 Er3e [v.. erewe, ar3ze, erwe) 
we beod todonne god. 1513 Douctas -Eucis x1. vii. 119 The 
pepil haill granlis that thai wayt .. bol thai ar arch to schaw. 
1813 D. ANDERSON Poents 116 (Jam.) An’ rogues 0’ Jews, 
they are nae arrow Wi' tricks fu’ sly, 1877 //oldvrness Gl. 
i(E.D.S.), irf, Avytsh, unwilling, indisposed, disinclined : 
“He's nobbut varry arfish te begin.’ 

+3. Vile, base, good-for-nothing. (So in Ger.) Oés. 

cso Litutisf, Gosp. Matt. xii. 39 Cneorisse yflo & Arg becon 
soecas. ; 

+4. as sb. 1Wretch, betrayer, enemy. Ods. 

a3275 Prov. Alfred 228 in UO. E. Misc. 117 Gif pu hauist 
sorwe, ne say bu hit bin areze [v.7. arewe, erewe], 

+ Argh(e, v. Ods. exc. dia/. Forms: 1 arsian, 
earsian, 2erjian, 3-4 arje(n, 4-5 argh(e. Sv. 
8-9 ergh. [f. prec.] 

1. To be disheartened, timid, fearful, loath; to 
hesitate from timidity. (Still in Sc.) 

c117§ Laid, Hont. 13 Pet eower heorte er3ian swide and 
cower feond strongian. c1325 £. F. Addit. P. B. 713 Penne 
arzed Abraham, & alle his mod chaunged. c1400 Destr. 
Troy v. 1976 Antenor arghet with austerne wordes. 1728 
Ramsay Geutle Sheph. i. iii, Dear Jenny, I wad speak .. 
and gt) ergh. 

+S. tmipers., Mle arghes. Yam afraid. Obs. 

_ 63340 A dex, (Stevenson) 19 Me arjes of my selfe, I amalle 
in aunter. 

+3. /raus. To daunt, frighten. OAs. 

e1325 £. F. Addit, P. B. 572 In pe anger of his ire pal arzed 
monye. A ies P.PLC.1iv. 237 Ac pow py-self.. Hast 
arwed meny hardy men‘ that hadden wil to fyghite. ¢ 1400 
Str Perc. 69 That arghede alle that ther ware, Bothe the 
lesse and the rare. 


ARGOL. 


+ Arghhood. 04s. In 3-4 arhhede. [f. Ancx 
a. +-1o0p.] Cowardiec, pusillanimity. 

¢1350 in O. £. J isc. 74 Prude and modynesse, Nearhhede 
ne sorynesse. } 

+tArghly, atv. Obs. [f. Ane a. + -1.¥2.] 
Timidly, cowardly ; also (in OF.) basely. 

¢ 1000 Altrric Gen. xx. 4 Abimeleli andwirde earhlice. 1086 
O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) And hine earhlice ofslugon. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy v. 1831 Antenor arghly auntride of slup. i 

+Arghness., Ods. [f. Al.cu a.+-NeEss.] Cow- 
ardice, pusillanimity, timidity. 

1340 Aycud, 31 Pe oper is arznesse, bet is tyene of herte. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy v1. 2203, | ournand in elde with arglines 
inhert. 1483 Cath. ugl, Arghnes, pustlaniuurtas. 

+ Arrghship. Oés. In 3 werhscipe. [f Anca. 
+-Sir.] = prec. 

1205 Lay. 12411 Heo sulf mid «rhscipe ariden to heolde. 

+Arghth. Ods. In 3 erhde, arhpe, are;the. 
(f. Ancn sd. + -TH.] = prec. 

1205 Lay. 23520 Arour arhée hi-deled [12g0 arhpe]. @ 1250 
Owl & Night. 404 \le vor are3the hit ne for lete. 

Argil (@1dzil). [a. F. argille (mod. argile), ad. 
L. argtlla (formerly in Eng. use), a. Gr. apyAdos, 
f. dpynjs white, shining.) Clay, ¢sf. pottcr’s clay. 
Also proposed as a name for alumina when the 
nature of that base was first discovered. 

1530 Pauscr. 195/1 Argile a kynde of erthe, Avgr/le. 1599 
A. M. Gabethouer's Bk. Physic 318/2 Hard baked Argille or 
loame. 167¢ Evetyn Terra (1729) 20, I do not reckon Loam 
among the clays, thongh it seein to be but a succulent kind 
of Argilla. 1778 Wou.rFe in Phil, Trans. LXUX. 20 The 
blue argilla from Paris. 1792 /did. LX XXII. 34 Argil pre- 
cipitated from alum by an alkali. 1859 R. Burton Africa 
in Frat. R. C.S. XXX. 158 Soil .. yellow withargile. 1879 
Spon Workshop Rec. 42 Argillaceous clay or alumina clay.. 
is called argil. ; . : 

Argillaceo- (aidzilz'-f7\0), comb. f. next ; in 
argillacco-caleareous. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 106 It consists of a crum- 
bling argillaceo-calcareous rock. : 

Argillaceous (adzilé' fas), 2. [f. 1. argillice- 
us+-0US: see -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of clay; 
largely composed of clay; clayey. 

1731 in Baitey. 1781 Ditton Trav. Sfaisz 253 A mixture 
of argillaceous, or calcareous earth. 1794 SuLiivan View 
Nat. 1. 486 The argillaceous hills of Tuscany. 1841 Trim- 
MER Pract. Geol, $8 The argillaceous odour given out by 
minerals containing alumina. 


Argilliferous (4idzili-féras), a. [f. L. argill-a 
clay +-()FEKous: cf. F. axgilifere.] Yielding or 
abounding in clay. 

¢ 1800 Kirwan is cited in WeBsTER. 

Argillite (@-sdzilsit). a/z. [fas prec. + -1TE.] 
Argillaceous schist, clay slate. Argillistic a., of 
or containing argillite. Craig, 1847. 

1795 Mitts in PAil. Trans. LXXXVI. 39 Bare rocks..a 
variety of argillite. 1850 Dana Geod. xii. 564 The rock 
somewhat resembles an argillite. . 

Argillo- (aidzi‘lo), comb. f. ARGILLous, as in 
argillo-calcareous a., calcareous with an admix- 
ture of clay; argillo-calcite, a clayey limcstone. 

z80z Howarp in Phil. Traus. XCII. 173 The Professor 
considers the stone .. argil!o-ferruginous. 1823 J. Bavcock 
Dom. Amuse. 183 Card-paper, covered with an argillo- 
calcareous mixture. ; : 

Argillose (a:idzildu's), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. argil- 
Jésus clayey: see ARG1IL and -osE.]=next. 

c1420 Pallad. on Itust. 1. 148 Lande argillose, and not 
clay by it selve. 1731 Baitey, 4 rgidlose, full of white clay. 

Argillous aidzilas’, a. rare. [a. OF .argillus, 
-05, -ous (mod. argilei.xr) :—L. argil/osum : see prec. 
and -ous.] Clayey, argillaceous. 

c1420 Pallad, on Husb, ii, 496 With stones myxt it slont 
in argiilous Lande. 1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud. pid. 321 
The sand and argillous earth at the bottoine. 1882 Etwes 
tr. Capello's Beuyuella 1. iv. 104 This argillous silicious 
soil. 

+ Argin(e. Ods. rare. (a. It. argine, according 
to Diez:—pop. L. *arger-em for *adger-em, agger- 
em, a mound.) An embankment or rampart in 
front of a fort. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 3 The Fort.. must also haue .. an argine or 
banke to empeache the approach. ¢1gs90 Martowe 2nd Pt. 
Tauhurl. wm. ii, igh argins .. To keep the bulwark-fronts 
from battery. ; ; : 

+ Argle, v. Obs. exc. dial. ; also in the redupli- 
cated argle-bargle, argol bargol. [prob. a popu- 
lar perversion of argue, or confusion of that word 
with Aage/e.] 

1. ‘rans. To argue obstinately, dispute about. 

1589 //ay any H’ork (1844) 11, I will neuer stand argling 
the matter any more. 1827 D. Moir JWausie Wanch 78 Me 
and the minister were just argle-bargling some few words 
on the docirine of the Camel and the Eye of the Needle. 

2. intr. To bandy words, dispute, wrangle. _ 

1823 Gatr Eudéail I. vii. 53 ‘Weel, weel,’ said the Laird, 
‘dinna let us argol bargol about it.’ 1827 J. Witsos .Vact. 
Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 336 But I hate a‘ argling and hargle- 
bargling. 1861 Ramsay Reiinisc, Ser. u. 99 And all argle- 
bargling, as if at the end of a fair. : 

Argol! (A1g/l). Forms: 4-5 argoyle, -oile, 
-oille, 6 -uyll, -ell, -oll, 6-7 -all, 7 -aile, 9 argal, 
7- argol. [Origin unknown: found also as argol 
in Anglo-French 1250-1300 in Liber Albus J. 225, 
231). The tartar deposited from wines completely 
fermented, and adhering to the sides of the casks as 


ARGOL 


a hard crust; crude bitartrate of potassium, which, 
when purified, becomes cream of lartar. 

[c 1260 Liber Albus 1, 231 Des avoirs ge veignent doutre 
meer : ciere, argoil, quivere, estein.} c1386 CHaucer Ciav. 
lew. Prol. & 7.260 Oftartre, alym, glas, berm, wort, and ar- 
goyle [z.7. -oile,-oille}. 1540 RaynatD Birth Man. w.vi.i1634) 
202 Wine lees dryed .. which the Goldsmiths do call Arguy'll. 
1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 1. iii, You have arsnike, Vitriol, sal- 
tartre, argaile. 1611 Cotor., Zarfre: Tartar or Argall, the 
lees or dregs that sticke to the sides of wine-vessells. 1714 
Manpevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 412 Argol we might have 
from the Rhine. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 309/2 Nearly 1000 
tons of argol are annually imported into this kingdom. 
It comes to us from almost all wine-producing countries. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 356 Argal or Argol. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts III. 970 There are two sorts of argol known in 
commerce, the white and the red; the former, which is of a 
pale pinkish colour, is the crust let fall by white wines; the 
latter is a dark red from red wines. 

“| Erroneously for ARcHIL, ORCHIL, q.v. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 668 Another of the .. useful plants of 
this division is the orchel, or argol, as it is commonly called. 
1776 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem. (1796) I. 372 One [lichen] 
brought from the Canary Islands, viz. the Orchel or Argol. 

| Argol, -al (4@-1gal). [Mongol.] Dried cow- 
dung used as fuel in Tartary. 

1856 Hazuitt //c's Trav. 35 Alas! how should we make 
a fire, when we have no argols? 1883 d¢henzuet 10 Nov. 
605/3 In summer, when the dried argals fail as fuel. 
+A’rgolet,-oulet. Ods. [a. F. argoulet.] A 
light-armed horse-soldier ; ov7¢.a mounted bowman. 

c1580 Prete Batt, Alcazar Wks. II. 95 Pisano, take a 
cornet of our horse, As many argolets. 1687 Son's Hist. 
Gexeva 133 Troops of Argoulets or light Horsemen. 

+ A:rgoletie’r. Ods. Also 6 argletier, 7 ar- 
guliteer. [f. prec., after chevalier, etc.] = prec. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 109 Light Horsemen, Argoletiers 
and such like. 1588 Let. in Hard. Alisc.(Malh.) 11. 75 Such 
other [horsemen] as are termed Carbines or Argletiers. 1642 
Orders ibid. V. 252 The which arguliteers shall stand you in 
as great stead, ashorse ofbetter account. 1800 Battey, «17- 
goletiers, light armed horsemen. 

+Argology. Ods.-° [ad. Gr. dpyodoyia, f. 
dapyés idle.] ‘Idle or vainespeaking.’ Cockeram 1623. 

Argonaut (@ugéndt). fad. L. Argonauda, ad. 
Gr. ’Apyovairns a sailor in the ship Argo.] 

1. One of the legendary heroes who accompanied 
Jason in the Argo in his quest of the Golden Fleece. 

1596 SPENSER /*. Q. 1. i. 23 The dreadfull discord, which 
did drive The noble Argonauts to outrage fell. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xiii. (1869) I. 231 The Argonauts again owed their 
safety to the stratagem of Medea. 

2. Name of a genus of cephalopod molluscs of 
the octopod type, es. of the species which, from 
the delicacy and whiteness of its shell, is also 
known as the ‘paper nautilus,’ and was formerly 
believed to sail on the surface of the sea. 

1835 Kirsy Hab, § Inst, Anint, 1. x.306 The Argonaut, or 
paper nautilus. 1847 CarrpeNTER Zool. § 891 By the action 
of the arms, the Argonaut can swim backwards in the same 
manner as other Octopi. 

Argonautic (aigonotik), @. and sd, [ad. L. 
Argonauticus : see prec. and -1C.] 
or pertaining to the Argonauts. B. sé. a. Au 


Argonaut. b. A poem concerning the Argonauts. 

1583 Watson Poets (Arb.)133 The Argonauticks of Apol- 
lonius. 1614 SELDEN 77¢les Hon, 42 When the Argonautiques 
came to Chiron’s Den. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. II. 443 
Newton supposed the Zodiac to relate to the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xiii. (1869) I. 248 The Argo- 
nautic legend, 

+ Argosine. Ods. rare. [In the two forms 
Argosie, Argosine, prob. ad. It. Raguseo, Ragusino, 
Kagusan: for initial d4vg- cf. next.] ? A Ragusan. 

1559 Contn. Fabyan vit. 709 An argosie came from the batil- 
ment ofthesame churche,vponacable. 1565 Stow Suszenarye 
(ed. 1) 208 b, an Argosie. 1580 -—— C4702. 1036 an Argosine. 
1§87 Fremine Contn. Holinsh, 111. 979/2 (quoting Stow) an 
Argosine. 1590 Stow Swmuarie 539 an Argosine. 1645 
Howe, ed. Sowe's Anuals 594/1 a man of the nation of Ar- 
ragosa. [21650 Le Neve Appendix to Leland s Collectanca 
(ed, 2) 1V.320 A Man, a Stranger, being a Native of Arragon.] 

Argosy (41gési). Forms : 6 ragusye, arguze, 
6-7 argose, 7 (rhaguse, ragosie,) argosea, ar- 
gosey, argozee, 6-9 argosie, 7—- argosy. [App. 
ad. It. Aagusea, pl. Ragusce, 1.€. wna (nave or 
caracca) Aagusea, a Ragusan (vessel or carack), 
best repr. by the earliest form ragusye; the trans- 
position in argosea, aryuwze, argozee, etc., is no 
doubt connected with the fact that Ragusa (in 
Venetian, Aagzs7) itself appears in 16th c. English 
as Aragouse, Arragouese, Arragosa. Cf. also the 
prec. word, in which Argoszve seems to represent 
It. Ragzusin0, synonym of Ragzsco. 

That argosies were reputed to take their name from 
Ragusa, is stated by several writers of 17th c.; and the 
derivation is made inductively certain by investigations 
made for us by Mr. A. J. Evans, showing the extent of 
Ragusan trade with England, and the familiarity of Eng- 
lishmen with the Ragusee or large and richly-freighted 
merchant ships of Ragusa, ‘ Argosics with portly saile, Like 
Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood [which] ouer-peere 
the pettie Traffquers That curtsie to them, do them 
reuerence, As they flye by them with their wouen wings.’ 
(Suaks. Alerch. V. 1.1.9.) No reference to the ship Argo is 
traceable in the early use of the word.] 

[a 1g00 Pattapius Fuscus (of Padua) De Situ ore [llyrice 
1, Nulla Europe pars adeo abdita est .. ut in ea Ragusinos 
non invenias negotiantes, 15147 Sir R. Torkixncton Prlgvim- 


A. adj. Of ° 
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age (1884)16 Themost strong and my3ghty townecalled 47a- 
gouse.) 1§18 Diario di Marco Samudo \Feh.) Una (nave) 
Ragusea presa per esso Corsaro. 

fist. and poct. A merchant-vessel of the largest 
size and burden; esp. those of Ragusa and Venice. 

1577 Dee Mew. Perf. Art Navig. 9 Ragusyes, Hulks, 
Caruailes, and other forrein rich laden ships. 1587 FLEMING 
Coutn. Holinsh, 111. 313/2 A great argosie.. hauing streamers 
and flags verie warlike, with two boats at eithersterne. 1590 
Greene IVs. (Gros.) VII. 224 All the Argoses, Gallyes, Gale- 
ons, and Patachesin Venice. 1596 SHaks. Zavz, S/7. 11. 376, 
etc. 1600 Haxiuyt Joy. (1810) III. 373 The greatest shippes 
of France, yea, the Arguzes of Venice may enter in there. 
1608 CHapman Ly7ou's Conspir., A full-saild Argosea, 1627 
N. Burrey in Smith Seaman's Gram. A ij, Vhe Argozees first 
the Illyrians made. 1638 L. Roserts A/ap of Commerce 
237 Rhagusa .. from hence was the original of those great 
ships here built, and in old times vulgarly called Argoses 
properly Rhaguses. 1668 Rycaut Ottoman Emp. (1675) xiv. 
119 It is said that those vast Carackscalled Argosies, which 
are so much famed for the vastness of their burthen and Bulk, 
were corruptly so denominated from Ragosies, and from the 
name ofthis city. 1841-6 Loncr. Belfry. Bruges xti, Vene- 
tian merchants with deep-laden argosies. 

b. cransf. or fig. 

1621 Donne Seren. Ixx. (1640) 716 If St. Paul, so great an 
Argosie, held no more but Christut Cructfixuim, what can 
thy Pinnace hold? 1801 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IIT. 454 
The tough sides of our Argosie have been thoroughly tried. 
1873 Hiccinson Oldport Days i. 16 Wagons ofsea-weed just 
from the beach .. each weed an argosy. 

+ A‘rgot!., Oss. Also argo. [a. F. argor ‘the 
Spurre of a Cocke..the heeéle or talon of a hog’ 
(Cotgr.), mod. ergot; origin unknown. Cf. Ercor.] 

a. ‘the spur of a cock; the similarly-situated 
excrescence on the feet of other animals. b. A 
spur left in pruning a tree. 

c1400 M/S. Maystre of Game(Halliw.) More gret argos then 
hath anhynde. 1693 Everyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 
38 Argot .. the Old Extremity of a Branch which has been 
formerly shorten’d at some distance from the Eye. 1708 
Phil, Trans. XXVI. 79 Plectrouites, the Argot, or Cock- 
spur Ichthyodont. ee. 

|| Argot? (argo). [Fr. Of unknown origin.] The 
jargon, slang, or peculiar phraseology of a class, 
orig. that of thieves and rogues. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 134 Leaves an uninviting ar- 
got in the place of warm and glowing speech. 1869 — fav. 
Speech ii. (1873) 78 The argots of nearly every nation. 

gotic (aiggtik), a. [ad. F. argolzgue: see 
prec. and -1c.] Of the nature of slang. 

1863 quoted in Sa#. Rev. 149 Argotic locutions. 

Argnable (4-1giz,4b'l), a. [f, ARGUE v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being argued, open to argument. 

1611 Cotcr., Plaidoyaéble, pleadable, arguable. 1860 Bacr- 
Hot /fist. Unref. Parl. 13 The Jacobites... claimed the 
Crown, not on arguable considerations of policy. 1883 Law 
Tiutes 22 Sept. 356/1 It was a very arguable point whether 
this Act applied to .. Cape Colony. 

Argue (J 1giz), v. 4-; also 4arguwe, 5 argwe, 
6 argoue, argew. [a. OF. argue-r:—L. argiiti- 
re, freq. of argu-cre to make clear, prove, assert, 
accuse, blame ; of which latter Fr. avgzrer and Eng. 
argue are now taken as the equivalents.] 

I. To bring evidence, convict, prove, indicate. 
+1. To make good an accusation against, prove 
wrong or guilty, convict. Const. of Oés. 

¢1400 Afol. Lol, 31 Pat pe prest be mi3ti to.. argu hem 
pat agen seyn pe feib. 1576 WooLTon Chr. Manual (1851) 8 
[They] dissent from themselves, and with their life argue their 
tongueofuntruth. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Foz viii. 46 Which 
of you shal argue meofsinne. 1660 Stantey //ist. Philos. 
(1701) 171/2 He, not to argue him of Perjury, affirmed, etc. 

+2. ¢rans. To accuse, impeach, arraign, find fault 
with, call in question. Const. of. Obs. 

1425 Wyntoun Coz, vu. vi. 79 And argwyd hym rycht 
scharply. 1513 Doveras 2vezs xm. vi. 173 Not 30u, nor 
3it the kyng.. Will ] argew of this maneir offens. 1643 Sir 
T. Browne Relig. Med. 127 Nor would we argue the defini- 
tive sentence of God, 1692 Ray Disc. 11. v. (1732) 213 Erro- 
neously argues Hubert Thomas .. of a mistake. 


3. To prove or evince; to afford good ground 
for inferring, show weighty reasons for supposing ; 
to betoken, indicate. (Iassing from froze in early 
use to evidence or zmply in modem use.) @. a 


person or thing /o d¢ so-and-so. 

1494 Fasyan vi. clxxxiv. 182 But that proueth nat or ar- 
gueth hym to be the firste. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. I77, 11. ii. 
25 Which argued thee amost vnlouing Father. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.1v. 831 Not to know mee argues your selves unknown. 
1703 MaunpRreELL Journ. Jerus. (1732) App. 8 Which seem 
to argue it to be ancient. 1877 L. Morris pic Hades 1. 
55 The gems Which argued her a Queen, 

b. zhaZ it is. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Sermr. (1841) 178 That we are delivered 
..argueth that we once were in their hands. 1639 FULLER 
Holy War w.xxvi. (1647)214 The speedy withering of their 
religion argueth it wanted root. 1690 Locke //san. Und. 
1, xxi. §54 Contrary choices that Men make in the World, 
do not argue that they do not all pursue Good. 

c. with szmple object. 

1538 Starkey Lugland 74 Thys rudeness and barrennes of 
the ground arguth..neclygent idulnes. 1593 SHAKs. 2 
Tlen, VI, iii. 30 So bad a death, argues a monstrous life. 
1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. u. iv. 60 Such purulent spittle 
argues exulcerated lungs. 1702 Lug. Theophrast. 181 Imi- 
tation argues esteem, a desire of equality arguesenvy. 1879 
Mac ear Ceéts xi. 181 Nor.. did the use of this inaterial 
argue poverty, E 

II. To bring reasons, to reason, dispute. 


| 
i 


ARGUFY. 


4. intr. To bring forward reasons concerning a 
matter in debate; to make statements or adduce 
facts for the purpose of establishing or refuting a 
proposition ; to discuss ; to reason. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Syne 6436 He [the executor] ar- 
guep vpon pys skylle And byt be dedeanswere bartylle. 1393 
Lanew. P. P27. C. x11. 122 Aristotle and obere to arguen ich 
tauhte. 1413 Lyne. Pyler. Sowdle un. \xiv. (1859) 59 Now ar- 
guest thou folyly ; for thy reson is more to my purpos than 
it is to thyne. 1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. I]. xxvi. 76 He 
argued in himselfe, and was full of malencoly. 1665 GLan- 
viii Sceps. Sct. 54 His philosophy and faculty of arguing. 
1855 Kincs.ey Lefts, (1878) I. 442 He would argue by the 
hour, hut never for arguing sake. 

b. Hence, To reason in opposition, raise objec- 
tions, contend, dispute. 

1393 Lancer. P. PZ C. XVII. 115 Quath Actyf bo al angry- 
liche *and argueynge as hit were, ‘ What is pouerte pacient?” 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. §1 More ready to argue than 
toobey. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 17 ?7 Vhe virgin argued 
no longer. 1861 Geo. Exior Silas AZ. 63 ‘Confound it, sir, 
don’t stay arguing, but go and order my horse.’ 

c. Const., wz/h (in general sense), agazst (in 
direct opposition to the position of), an opponent ; 
Jor or against a proposition; abozl (of obs.) a 
matter under discussion. 

©1374 Cuaucer 77oylus 11. 645 She gan in her herte argue 
Of this matere. ¢1430 Badees Bh. 11 Argue not a3en pat. 
1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 139 Better .. to holde 
his peas than to contrarye and argue with a foole, 1535 
CoverDALE os xxxvi, 4 The knowlege wherwithall I argue 
agaynst the. 1667 Mitton P. Z.11. 562 Of good and evil much 
they argu’d then. 1710 Lapy Montacue Lef??. Ixvii. 111, 
I am not .. arguing for an equality of the two sexes. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 118 »3 I'd give ten Pounds to hear her 
argue with my Friend .. about Trade. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Nat, Soc. Wks. I. 13 They argue against a fair discussion of 
popular prejudices. 1795 Soutuey Alaid of O77. i. 33 And 
argue thence of kingdoms overthrown, And desolated na- 
tions. 1847 [see 8]. 

5. zrans. To bring forward the reasons for or 
against (a proposition, etc.) ; to discuss the pros 
and cons of; to treat by reasoning, examine con- 
troversially. 

1494 Fasyan v. xcix. 72 The say:d causes warre well and 
sufficiently argued. 1613 SHaks. Hex. 7/7, 11. 1. 168 Wee 
are too open heere to argue this. 1725 De For Voy. round 
lWorld (1840) 27, I laid it all before them again, arguing every 
part of it.. clearly. 1732 BerKevey A lczphr. v. § 34 If our 
tenets are absurd, we allow them to be freely argued. 1883 
Mrg. Satissury Sf. #2 Parl. 17 July, I do not see that it is 
my business to argue the legal considerations adverted to. 

6. With szdord. cl. To maintain, by adducing 
reasons, the proposition or opinion shad. 

1548 Gestr P7, A/asse 90 In consideration wherof he ar- 
gueth, yf Christ shuld be often offered, nedes must he oft 
suffer, 1574 tr. Littletot’s Tenures 101 a, Peradventure 
some will argue .. yt he shall have no writ. 1711 Sfect. 
No. 2 ? 3 He will often argue that if this Part of our 
Trade were well cultivated, we should gain. 1847 YEOWELL 
Axnc. Brit. Ch. iii. 24 He is arguing with the Jews, that the 
Messiah .. was already come. 

7. trans. To bring forward as a reason (for or 


against), to use as an argument. arch. 

1626 SHirtey Brothers ui.i, What can she argue to thy 
birth or person? 1722 De Foe Hist. Plague (1754) 11 He 
told me the same thing, which I argued for my staying .. 
was the strongest Repulse to my Pretensions. ; 

8. Zo argue (a thing) away, off, etc.: to get rid 
of by argument. 

1713 Guardian No. 60 Which .. have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. 1719 Younc Revenge 1.1, We call 
on wit to argue it away. 1865 D’A. THompson Odds and 
Euds, Men .. would argue a dog’s tail off. 

9. To argue (a person) 2270 or oul of: to persuade 
him by argument into, or out of, a course of action, 
an opinion or intention. 

1685 Concreve Old Bachél. Ded.(J.) Asort of poetical logick 
.. to argue you intoa protection ofthis play, A/od, He was 
argued out of his Opposition. 

Arguer (d1giz)a1). [f. ArcuE+-ER!; cf. OF. 
argueur.] One who argues, adduces reasons, or 
engages in discussion; a disputant, a reasoner. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. x. 116 Augustyne to suche argueres * 
he tellep hem pis teme. 1649 FULLER Just Man's Pus. 21 
The third sort of people, are the Arguers or Disputers. 1763 
Jounson in Boswed7 (1831) I. 454, I was a great arguer for 
the advantages of poverty. 1836 Hor. Smitn 77x Truzp. 
(1876) 269 Personality and invective are not only proofs of 
a bad argument but of a bad arguer. a 

Argufy (a.gizfai), v. collog. [An illiterate 
formation on Ancur. Cf. speechify.] A colloquial 
and dialectal equivalent of ARGUE, usually with 
the idea of pertinacious or petty argument. 

1. ‘utr. To prove or be evidence of something ; 
hence, to be of importance, consequence, or use; 
to signify. Cf. ARGUE 3. 

1781 SMOLLETT Per. Pic.(1779) 111. 1xxviii. 44‘ Howsomever, 
that don’t argufy in reverence of his being in a hurry.’ ¢ 1800 
C. Dispin Poor Yack iii, What argufies sniv’ling and piping 
your eye? : 

2. To argue, dispute, wrangle. 

1800 Mar. Epcewortu Jid7 ii. (1832) 104, ‘T can’t stand 
argufying here about charity.” 1865 Saz. Kev. 12 Aug. 197/2 
People who are always arguefying are the .. worst of bores. 

3. trans. To worry with argumentation. Cf. 
ARGUE 9. 

1771 SMOLLETT H/umph, Cl. 797 ‘Would you go for to offer 
for to arguefy me out of my senses?’ 1876 Lack Madcap} : 
vil. 64, ‘1 am thwarted, crushed, argufied at every turn. 


ARGUING. 


Arguing (@sgisin),vd/. 5d. [f. ARGUE + -ING!.] 
a. Accusation, fault-finding (04s.). b. Arguinenta- 
tion, argument. 

1385 Cuaucer 1. G. IV. 475 Sche answerde lat be thyn 
arguynge. 1598 Sytvester De Bartas Fob Tri.i. 911 List 
you now vnto my Arguing. 161r Bince //add. ii. 1 When I 
am reproued [a7g. upon my reproofe or arguing]. ¢1705 
Berxecey in Fraser Le/e (1871) 487 From Locke's arguings 
it can’t be proved that, elc, 1839 CartyLe Chartism v, 141 
However obscure the arguings. 


+ Argwitive, 2. Obs. rare-. [f. L. arguit- 
ppl. stem of argu-dre + -IVE, as if ad. L. *arguitiv- 
us.] Characterized by argument. Hence + Argui- 
tively adv., in a way that proceeds by argument. 

a1665 J. Goopwin Filled ww, the Spirit (1867) 389 The new 


truths. .are arguitively or consequentially contained or com- 
prehended in them [the old ones}. 

Arguliteer, var. ARGOLETIER, Obs. 

Argument (fugizmént).  [a. F. argument 
(13th c.), ad. L. argument-um, f. argucre (or re- 
fashioning, after this, of OF. arguement, f.arguer): 
see ARGUE. For use of the L. form, see 3 c.] 

1. Proof, evidence, manifestation, token. (Passing 
from clear proof in early, to proof presumptive in 
later usage; cf. ARGUE 3.) arch. 

1382 Wycuir Acts i. 3 To which and he 3af hym silf a lyue 
--1N Manye argumentis, or Arouyngts. 1447 BoKkENWAM 
Lytys of Seyntys 53, 1 wante the arguinentes of a man. 
1599 Suaks. Juch ido u. iit. 242 It is no addition to her 
witte, nor no great argument of her folly. 1678 7rans. Crt, 
Spotn go: Flight is not then an argument of a bad Conscience. 
1728 T. Suertpan Persius (1739) 20 uote, Beating the Desk 
and biting of Nails were Arguments of taking Pains. 1759 
Marmin Wet. Hist, 1.251 To remove the two Giants.. would 
be a greater Argument of Taste than fixing them up. 

2. Astr. and A/ath. The angle, arc, or other 
mathematical quantity, from which another re- 
quired quantity may be deduced, or on which its 
. calculation depends. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer /rankl, T. 549 Hise othere geeris, As been 
his centris and hise Argumentz. ¢1391 — Asfro/. xliv. 54 
To knowe the mene mote and the arguinentis of any planete. 
1796 Hutton JVath. Dict. 1. 141/2 Annual argument of the 
moon’s apogee .. is the distance of the sun’s place from the 
place of the moon's apogee. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil, 1.1. § 54 An arc of the circle referred to.. is the Argu- 
ment of the harmonic motion. 

3. A statement or fact advanced for the purpose 
of influencing the mind ; a reason urged in support 
of a proposition; sfec. in Logic, the middle term 
in a syllogism. Also fg. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 7. 158 Clerkes wo! seyn as hem 
leste Ry Argumentz that al is for the beste. 1475 Caxton 
Fason 88 Why replye not yetothisargument. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fob xxiii. 3 ‘l'o pleate my cause before him, and to fyll 
my mouth with argumentes. 1654 H. More Alyst. /nig. 338 
But that the Beast that was, and is not, is not the Devil, we 
shall now evince by other arguments. 1724 Watts Legic 
ut. ii. § 7 The middle term .. is often called the Argument, be- 
cause the force of the syllogisms depends upon it. ¢1790 
Rew Lez, in Wks, 1, 81/2 It is a good argument ad homé- 
nem, against the scheme of Necessity held by Hume. 1852 
Miss YonGE Caseos (1877) 11.1. 5 Well provided with golden 
arguments, 1865 Moztey A/frac. viii. 187 Anything is an 
argument which naturally and Iegitimately produces an 
effect upon our minds, and tends to make us think one 
way rather than another. 

b. Const. (fo obs.), for, a conclusion ; hence (of 
later origin) agazst the contrary. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7voy/xs 1. 466 Argumentis to this con- 
clusion, ‘That she on hym wold have compassion. 1643 
Burroucues //osva i, (1652) 7 It is a great argument to 
obedience to know it is the word of the Lord that is spoken. 
1853 Cox /ust, Eng. Govt. uli. 349 The arguments for and 
against the pre. ervation of trial by jury. 

c. In certain phrases borrowed from the formal 
terminology of the sehools, the L, angzmentiem is 
in current use, esp. In argementum ad hominem. 

1690 Locke Hm, Und. wv. xvii. (1695) 391 To press a Man 
with Consequences drawn from hts own Principles, or Con- 
cessions. .is already known under the Name of Argument nue 
ad Hominenz, (Cf. quot. 1790 in 3.) 

A. A connected serics of statements or reasons 
intended to establish a position (and, hesce, to 
refute the opposite) ; a process of reasoning; ar- 
gumentation. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 139 To trete upon this jugement 
Made eche of hemhis argument. c1440 Gesta Kove... Ixvil. 
248 Therfore lat vs fle the wordle..and by good argument 
we shulle haue the kyngdome of Heuene. 1577 HotinsHeD 
Chron. 1. 16/2 Truly this argument Hanser togither by 
verie strange gimbols. 1660 Barrow Eucifd 1. xvi, By the 
like argument 1s the angle /C /7=A B/?. a1704 TY. Brown 
Toble T, Wks. 1730 1. 140 You're out in your argument. 
1877 Lytrein, Land. 1. iv. 35 Yo recapitulate the successive 
Steps of the argument. 

5. Statement of the reasons for and against a 
proposition ; discussion of a question ; debate. 

. 1494 Fapyan vii. coxxviii. 257 Than y* stryfe .. was brought 
In argument before the pope. 1588Suaks. L. LZ. LZ. 111. i. 105 
How did this argument begin? 1671 Mitton Samson 903 
In argument with men a woman ever Goes by the worse. 
1711 Snartess. Charac. u. iv. (1714) II. 305 So intent in up- 
holding their own side of the argument. 1883 J. Gitmour 
Among Mongols xvii. 207 The greater part of (such diffi. 
culties] are advanced merely for the sake of argument. 

tb. /ransf. Subject of contention, or debate. Oés. 


1595 Suaks. A/en, V, in. i. 21 And sheath’d their Swords, 
for lack of argument. 1614 Raceicn “fist, HW orld 1. 472 


443, 


Much argument of quarrel ministred betweene them and the 
‘Townesmen. 

+6. Subjcct-matter of discussion or discourse in 
speech or writing; theme, subject. Ods. or arch. 

1570 Ascuam Scholem. Pref.21 How to write in this kinde 
of argument. 1596 Suaks. 1 //ev. (V, 11. ti. roo It would be 
argument fora Weeke. /did. u. tv, 310 And the argument 
shall be, thy runing away. a 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Red. 
Il. vit. 205 He grew the Argument of all Tongues, every 
Man enquiring who, and what Ile was. 1791 StorMoNT 
Monody Pr. Wales i, Should woo the ens niuse .. To 
strains of bitter argument. 1834 Disrarui Aez. (pick m1. 
vii, The throbbing deed Shall make thy name a household 
urgument Familiar with their voices. 

7. The summary or abstract of the subject-matter 
of a book; a syllabus; /g. the contents. 

1535 Gvodly Primer (1848) 290 ‘The argument into the 
xxivt/ psalm. In this psalm David singeth all things to be 
the Lord’s; etc. 1607 SHAks. 7770 Ut. ii. 187 If 1 would 
..try the argument of hearts, by borrowing. 1728 Porr 
Dunc. 1, Argument to Book the First. 1824 J. Jotsson 
Typogr. 1.165 Orations, which with the arguinent.. take up 
nineteen leaves. 

+ Argument, v. Obs. [a. F. argumente-r, ad. 
L. argimenti-+? to conduct an argument, f. argi- 
ment-unt: sce prec.] 

L. txt. To adduce arguments, argue, reason. 

c1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 195 The fifte yer, he gan argu- 
ment Of the sterre, and of the firmament. c1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus 1. 377 Vhus argumentyd he. 1607 Torset, Jour /. 
Beasts 153 Vhus they argument for the horns of Elephants. 
1637 Gitcesrie /ng,-Pop. Cer. ut. ix. 42 We argument also 
froin the Scandal! of them. : 

2. To give evidence, furnish proof, ¢ha/. 

1558 Kennepy Compend, Treat, in Misc. Wodr, Soc. (1844) 
114 Albeit that it apperteneth to the Apostolis..it argu- 
mentis not that utheris etc. 

3. To furnish with arguments or syllabuses. ave. 

1611 H. Broucuton Reg. Agreement 52 He [Homer] caused 
both workes to be argumented by 24 verses. 

4. trans. To make the subject of argument or 
debate. 

1746 Da Costa in Pil, Trans. XLIV. 406 As for the regu- 
lar Figure of the Belemnites being excepted against, I be- 
lieve few Fossilists will argument that. 

+ Argume‘ntable, z. Oés. [ad. L. argiimenta- 
bills, {. argiimenia@ri: sce prec. and -ABLE.] Ad- 
mitting of argument; that may be argued; a/so 
argumentative. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. u.ix. 101 b, Disputation is an 
argumentable discussion of a doubtfull proposition. 1622 
Catuis Stat. Sezuers \1824) 187, I thought that an argument- 
able point. 

Argumental (d:givmentil), 2. 20s. [ad. L. 
argumental-ts, {.argiment-um : sce ARGUMENT sd.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, argument ; 
argumentative. 

1595 Markuam Sév R. Grinutte Arb.) 49'D.) With instances 
and argumentall sawes. @1744 Port (J.) Oppress'd with 
argumental tyranny. 1774 MVestm. Mag. I]. 283 The most 
vociferous and argumental coxcomb existing. 

+Argume‘ntate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. ar- 
gtimentat-, ppl. stem of argémentari.] By-form of 
ARGUMENT v. 

1586 Sipney Wanst. Play (1674) 622 (D.)* Nunc are you to 
argumentate of the qualifying of their estate first.’ 

Argumentation (d:gizméntzifon).  [a. F. 
argumentation, -acton (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. av- 
gumentation-em £. argnmentart: sce ARGUMENT Z.] 

1. The action or operation of inferring a conclusion 
from propositions premised ; methodical employ- 
ment or presentation of arguments; logical or 
formal reasoning. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)u. 293b, That whiche 
he commaundeth not; thou sekest it by argumentacyon. 
1551 I’, Witson Logic 3 Logike.. doth plainly and nakedly 
set foorth .. the summe of things, by the way of argumenta- 
tion. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. i. 2 [They] preclude any 
argumentation from the Revealed Word of God. 1750 
Jounson Rambl. No. 156 22 The evidence obscured by in- 
accurate argumentation. 1816 Scotr Avtig. xxix, The 
eloquence and argumentation of the bar. 

2. Interchange of argument, discussion, debate. 

IS38STARKEY Eucland 149 We wylnot..consume the tyme 
in argumentatyon. 1676 CLareNpon Surv. Leviath. 286 
But what argumentation can a man hold with him. 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 429 P10 Conscious that he is too much 
given to Argumentation. 1836 H. Taytor Statesm. xxii. 
154 Inevitably drawn into protracted argumentation. 

3. A sequence or chain of arguments, a process 
of reasoning ;= ARGUMENT 4. 

1548 Geste Pr. Afasse 106 What a misfashioned argu- 
mentation is this. 1656 CowLey /'s0, Odes 29 note, For 
when their argumentation is broken, they are forced to save 
themselves by flight, that is, by evasions. 1694 CanNnE 
«Vecess, Separ. (1849) 265 Who have their syllogisms and 
argumentations not in mood and figure, but in their heels. 
1877 S. Owen in Wellesley Desf. Introd. 23 His solemn 
warnings .. his ingenious argumentations. 

Argumentative (a1givmentitiy), 2. [a. F. 
argumentatif, -tve, f. L. argumental- (see Arcu- 
MENTATE) + -IvVF, as if ad. L. *argvtmentalivus.] 

+1. Of the nature ofan argument (for); of weight 
as evidence (of). Ods. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 35 Even this is argu- 
mentative for us. 1661 Ref. Oathes of Suprem. § Aleg. 41 
Their silence in this point..is surely very argumentative. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 113 If Pliny, a heathen, could 


ARGUTE. 


| make this fertility of wheat argumentative of the bounty 
of God to Man. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by argu- 
ment ; controversial ; logical. 

1647 May //ist. Parl... ix. 115 Yo vent their opinions in 
argumentative way. 1828 Macautay //adlam, £55. (1851) 1. 
52 Hallam (gives us] acritical and arguinentative history. 
1861 STANLEY Lost, Ch, vil. (1869) 245 ‘Lhe close argumenta- 
tive style of his writings, 

3. Given or addicted to argumentation ; capable 


or fond of arguing. 

1667 Drypen (ud. Lop. Pref.(1668) 16 It is not out of any 
design to play the Argumentative Poet. 1781 Ginnon Decd. 
4 FL xxx. 1]. 257 Ie possessed a strong, capucious, urgu- 
mentative mind, 1861 Gsr0. Kvior Silas Al. 4 The argu- 
mentative Mr. Macey .. shook his head. 

Argume‘ntatively, a/v. [f. prec. +1y2.] 
In an argumentative manner, in respeet to arguinent. 

a 1660 Hammonn Wks, II. 28 (R.) It is argumentatively 
weak and unconcluding. 1695 Lond. Gaz. mmmxcv/; The 
Mystery of Curing .. Explained and Proved, Argumenta- 
tively and practically. 1876 Miss Brappon //aggard’s Dan. 
III. 218, ‘I don’t call it honouring the Sabbath to sit down 
to a worse dinner than on a work-a-day,’ Jim remarked 
argumentatively, : 

Argume‘ntativeness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being argumentative. 

1731 in Baitey, 1831 Carryre Sart, Res. u. ili, A state 
of windy argumentativeness. 1882 Dasly News 8 Mar. 2/1 
Public business in the [louse of Commons was delayed by 
unprecedented argumentativeness at private business time. 

Argumentator (ugiwmentétes). fa. L. 
argumentdlor, n. of agent f. argumentari: see 
ARGUMENT v. Cf. F. argumentateur.} One who 


conducts an argument ; a reasoner. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 38 Thus it standeth then with 
these Arzumentators. 1678 Cupwortu /#fell, Syst.836 Our 
Atheistick Argumentator yet further urges. 1827 Gent/. Mag. 
XCVII. 11. 53 Mr. M'Nicoll is a profound argumentator. 


+ Argume:ntive, z. Os. rare—'. [irreg. f. 
argument + -1VE, ] =: ARGUMENTATIVE. 

1668 Drypen Ess. Dram. Pocsy, Quickness of repartees in 
argumentive scenes receives an ornament from verse. 

+ A-rgumenti:ze, v. Ods [f. ARcumENT 54, 
+-1zE.] To conduct an argument; to argue. 
Hence also Argumentizer, Argumentizing. 

@ 1641 Finett Phélo.cenis (1656) 8 If one would argumentize 
thereupon. 1680 ManxnyscHam Dysc. i (V.) The unmixed 
and argumentizing philosophy. 1684 Brapy /xtrod. O. £. 
/list. 241 (L.) This argumentizer should... have cited this 
proclamation. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. III/2z00 The true 
way of argumentizing. 

+ Argumento'se, 2. Oés.-° fad. L. argu- 
mentosus.| ‘Full of argument, reason, matter or 
poof; pithy, full of wit or skill.” Bailey 1731. 

|| Argumentum : see ARGUMENT. 

Argus (@1gis). [L., a. Gr. ’Apyds.] 

1. A mythological person fabled to have had a 
hundred eyes. ence, a very vigilant person, a 
watcher or guardian. 

1387 Trevisa Desc. Brit, (Caxton) 37 They ben in araye 
tormentours in wynnyngis argi. 1557 VWyrr. Alag., fuduct. 
xvii, With more then Argus’ eyes. 1580 Tusser //xsé, xlix, 
If cheeses in dairie haue Argusses eles. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela (1824) 1. 65, 1 hope still, Argus, to be too hard for 
thee. 1855 Mirman Laz. Cur. (1864) IX. xiv. x. 349 The 
Argus-eyes of the still ubiquitous clergy. 

[After the death of Argus, his eyes were transferred 


by Hera to the tail of the peacock.] 

1595 Srenser /. Q. 1. iv. 17 Fayre pecocks .. full of Argus 
eyes their tayles dispredden wide. ; : 

2. A genus of pheasants, natives of Asia, of which 
one species (4. giganfeus) is as large as a turkey. 

1768 Gentil, Mag. XX XVIII. 521 The argus. .is the largest 
species of pheasant yet known. 1829 Grirritn, etc. Crier 
VIII. 237 The argus was brought for the first trme to Batavia 
from Malacca in 1780. 1834 Alalte-Brun's Univ. Geog. I11. 
431 The coo-ow, or Argos pheasant, is remarked for its un- 
common beauty. 

3. A name for certain butterflies of the genus Poly- 
ommatus, with many eye-like spots on the wings. 

1827 Jermyn Butterfly Coll, Wade Mecum 146/7 Brown 
Argus; Scotch Argus. 

4. Comb. or Altrib., as argus-eyed, -like a., ex- 
tremely watchful or sharp-sighted; Argus-queller, 
a title of the god Mercury; argus-shell, name of a 
species of porcelain-shell; argus-snake (see quot.). 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1634) 305 No humane judgement 
is so.. Argos-eied, but sometimes shal fall a sleep. 1861 
Morrey Dutch Rep. Pref. 3 Argus-eyed Venetian envoys. 
1663 GerBier Counse/ G ija, All Creatures, from the Mole 
to the most Argus-like above ground. 1870 Brvant //ommer 
II. xvi, 122 The mighty Argus-queller saw the maid. 1750 
Sir J. Hire Hest, Anim, 152 (Jop.) The argus shell, the 
oblong oculated porcellana. 1802 G. Suaw Zoot. III. 439 
The Argus Snake. .is beautifully marked from head to tail 
by numerous transverse rows of round ocellated red spols. 

+ Argutation. Oss. [ad. L. axgittation-em, 
n. of action f. argitlare, -ari, freq. of argucre: 
sce ARGUE.] Cavilling, cavil, quibble. 

1641 Ans. Vind. Smectym. Pref. 8 It is not the force of 
their argutation, that could move me one foot forward. 
21656 Be. Hace Jyst. Godd. viii, Their devilish and frivolous 
argutations, 1681 GLANviLL Saducismns 1. 150 That which 
this Objection further urges... is..a very unlearned and un- 
skilful argutation. 7 

Argute (aigi7t), a [ad. L. avgéi-us clear, 
sharp, keen, pa. pple of arguére: sce ARGUE.] 


ARGUTELY. 


+1. Oftaste: Sharp. Obs. rare. 

c1420 Pallad.on Hush. wv. 572 [Figs] of savor pure Argute 
ynough. 

2. Of sounds: Shrill. 

1719 in Glossogr. Nova, a@1864 Lanpor To Burry Corniw., 
A rich but too argute guitar, 

3. Of persons, faculties, actions, etc.: Quick, 
sharp, keen, subtle, shrewd, es/. in small matters. 

1577[Seenext]. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 112 With thatargute 


and vehement action, his eyes were almost dazled. 1675 
Phil, Trans. X1. 554 Curious and argute Historians, 1818 
OQ. Rev, XVIII. 234 Argute emendations of texts. 1875 


Browninc A ristoph. Apol. go Thou, the argute and tricksy. 

Argu'tely, adv. [f. prec.+-Lxv2.} In anargute 
manner; sharply, shrewdly. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hest. (1619) 277 Such Aristotle 
hath so argutely and subtilly written. 1762 STERNE 7,7. 
Shandy xxxi. V. 241 ‘You are wrong,’ said my father argutely. 

Argu‘teness. [fas prec.+-NEss.] Mental 
sharpness, shrewdness, or cunning ; a/so, shrillness. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabdaé. (1713) 133 But what an in- 
sipid and unsatisfactory Arguteness there is in such Con- 
ceptions. 1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 118 This [writer] 
tickles you by starts with his arguteness. 1822 Haztirr 
Hen & Mann. u. 1. (1869) 16 A certain arguteness of voice. 

+ Argu'tious, 2. Obs.—° [f. L. avgiitus ARGUTE 
+-10US;3 cf. cauteous.] ‘Subtile, witty, of deep- 
reach, full of words.’ Blount Glossog. 1636. 

Argyll (aigoil). [f proper name.] A vessel 
of silver or metal, like a small coffee-pot, in which 
to serve up gravy, so as to keep it hot. 

1822 KitcHInerR Cook's Oracle 338 We have in the English 
kitchen, our ‘argyll’ for gravy. 

Argyr-, argyro- (2:1dzir-, -ro-), repr. Gr. dp- 
yvpo- comb. form of apyvup-os silver. In numerous 
technical words, as: Argyranthemous (Craig 
1847), Argyra’nthous (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880), a. 
Bot. (Gr. dvOos, dv@epis flower], having silvery 
white flowers. Argyraspid [L. argyrasfid-cs, 
Gr. dpyupaomées], in £/. the silver-shielded ; a corps 
of the Macedonianarmy. || Argy‘ria, J/Zed., affec- 
tion of the system by the action of silver; silver- 
poisoning. Argyric (aidgirik), a. Chem. (Gr. 
dpyvuptkés], of silver; = ARGENTIC. A‘rgyrite, 
Argyro'se, .J/77., synonyms of ARGENTITE (Dana). 
Argyroce’phalons, a. [Gr. cepady head], having 
a silvery or shining white head (Craig 1847). 
Argyroce'ratite, 1/7. [CERATITE=horn stone, 
f.Gr.«épat- horn],synonym of CERARGYRITE( Dana). 
Argyrophy'llous, a. [Gr. @vAAoyv leaf], silvery- 
leaved (Gray Got. Text-bk. 1880). Argyrythrose, 
Jin, [Gr. épv@pés red], Ruby Silver, Antimonial 
Red Silver, Pyrarcyrits (Dana). 

1599 Broughton's Lett.v.18 As the Argyraspides answered 
some forward youths..so say I. 180x Fuse. Lect. Art ii. 
(1848) 404 The Argyraspids and the Macedonian phalanx. 
1875 H. Woop Yherap. (1879) 48 Convulsions and paralysis 
are present in acute argyria, or silver-poisoning. /dzd. 52 
Chronic .argyria, or discoloration of the skin by silver. 1880 
Syd. Soe Lex., Argyric salts, silver salts. 

Arh, variant of Arco a. Arh-: see ARRE-. 

|) Aria (@rija). A/zs. [It.: see Arr.]= Arr 19. 

1742 in Baitey, 1862 MJacw. Mag. Oct. 501 The oyster 
wench,with her prolonged musical aria of ‘Wh’allo’callerou?’ 
1876 tr. Blaserna’s Sound ix.178 The aria. .represents in mu- 
sic almost that which the column represents in architecture. 

Arian, -ize, Ztinol. Sec Aryan. 

Arian (érian), a. and sé.; also 6-7 arr-. [ad. 
L. aridu-us, £. Arius Arius, Gr. “Aptos ’Apetos, 
prop. name; see below.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or adhcring to the 
doctrine of, Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria in the 
4th c., who denied that Jesus Christ was consud- 
stantial, or of the same essence or substance with 
God. His opinions were embraced by large sec- 
tions of Christendom, and the dissensions by which 
the church was rent lasted for nearly a century. 

1642 Rocrers NVaamaz 552 All the world is become Arrian. 
1726 J. Trapp Popery t.(T.) The Arian heresy was suppressed. 
1861 STANLEY Last. Ch. ii. 71 Our first Teutonic version of 
the Scriptures was by an Arian missionary, Ulfilas. 

B. sé. An adhcrent of the doctrines of Arius, 

153z More Coxfut. Tindale Wks. 502/2 The counsailes 
against the Arrians of old. 1673 Mitton True Redig. Wks. 

2851, 410 The Arian and Socinian are charg’d to dispute 
against the Trinity. 1740-61 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 
(r861) III. a3 A very absurd, bad book, and written by an 
Arian, 1876 Freeman Gen. Sketch v. § 6 Chlodwig.. became 
a Christian, and not only a Christian but a Catholic, which 
greatly favoured his conquests, as all the other Teutonic 
kings were Arians. von 

Arianism (€*ridniz’m). [f. Antan+-ism. Cf. 
Fr, avianisme.] ‘The Arian doctrine or heresy. 

@ 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pod. vu. 373 The church of Alexandria 
in Egypt, where Arrianisme begun. 1781 Ginnon Decd. & 
F.11I. 20 The opinions of Arianism might satisfy a cold and 
speculative mind. 1839 Keicuttey Hist. Jing. I. 84 A 
Dutchman named Van Parr was burnt for Arianism. 

+ Ariani‘stical, «. Ods. [f. mcd.L. aridnist-a 
+-1cAL.] Partaking of, or leaning to, Arianism. 

1791 Life F. Lachkington xxix, (D.) A member of the arian- 
istical dipping community, 

Arianize (@rianai:z), 7.  [f. Antan+-12h; cf. 
Fr. artaniser 17the.] a. 7xtr. To follow the doc- 
trines of Arius. b. trans. To convert to Arianisin. 


: 


44.4, 


1605 Bett Motives Rom. Faith Ded.1 If Tertullian. .erred 
montanizing. .if Eusebius arrianizing. 1803 Sournry Left. 
(1856.1. 226 Ulphilas who was bishop of the Visigoths. .con- 
verted and Arianised them. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Develop. 14 St. Justin arianizes. 

A-riani:zer. [f. prec. +-ER1.] One who holds 
the doctrines of, or who converts others to, Arianism. 

@ 1680 CHarnock 4 fttrib, God (1834) If. 273 Others... only 
assert his Divine authority .. For which interpretation Mal- 
donat calls Calvin an arianizer, 1842 J. H. Newman C&. of 
fathers 148 Eudoxius, the Arianizer of the Gothic tribes. 

A‘riani:zing, ///.a.  [f. as prec. +-1NG1] 
Professing, favouring, or teaching Arianism. 

ue 1760 WorTHINGTON J/ésc. 89 (T.) The downfal of the 
Arianizing Vandals. 1845 J. H. Newman £ss. Develop. 13 
‘The arianizing tone of Eusebius. 

Aricine (z'rissin). Chem. [f. Arica, name of 
a sea-port in Pern+-1NE.] An alkaloid. 

1847in Craic. 1872 Watts Dict. Chez. 1. 357 Aricine is ex- 
tracted from the cinchona bark in the same manner asquinine. 

Aricite (zrissit). Afi. [f. L. Arvicia, a town 
of Latium, now La Riccia+-11TE.] Synonym of 
GISMONDITE (Dana), 

Arid (z'rid), a. [ad. L. drid-us, {. dré-re to be 
dry, parched with heat. Verh. directly from F. 
aride, 15th c. refashioning of OF. are, arre.] 

1. Dry, without moisture, parched, withered. 

ta. of substances: Dry; anhydrous. Oés. 

1652 L.S. People’s Lbty. ix. 17 Aride and liquide fruicts. 
1742 SHENSTONE Schoolnistr. 106 Lavender. .in arid bundles 
bound. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCII1. 14 Arid white salt .. 
Arid, may be appropriated to express the state of being 
devoid of combined water. 

+b. AZed. of the skin. Oés. 

1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. (1711) 248 Her Body grew white and 
arid. 1727 ArsuTHNoT & Pore J.) My complexion is become 
adust, and my body arid. 

e. of the ground or climate. ese, barren, bare. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Arid, dry, barren, withered, un- 
fruitful. 1730 THomson A uti 147 Without him summer 
were an arid waste. 1849 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1866) I. 
lviii. 265 The dry, arid look of the dusty square. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. Pref.7 Arid sands and burning deserts. 

2. fig. Dry, uninteresting, barren, jejune. 

1827-39 De Quincey Murder Wks. 1V. 26 An old arid and 
adust metaphysician. 1846 Lytron Lucretia (1853) 167 
Ardworth grappled with his arid studies. 1863 Gro. EtoT 
Romola \xxi, Arid of all good. . 

+ A-ridate, v. Obs.—° [£. L. drid-us+-aTES: cf. 
invalid-ate.| To make dry, parch, wither. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

A-ridge (aridz), advb. phr. rare. [A prep.) 
+Rinée.] Ina ridge; in ridge-like position. 

1862 Lowe. Biglow P. Ser. 1. 41 To set your back aridge. 

Aridity (ari-diti). (ad. L. driditas, f. arid-us: 
see ARID and -iry. Cf. Fr. aridité.] Arid state 
or quality, parched or withered condition, lack of 
moisture, dryness, barrenness; sfec. in early medical 
use, of the state of the body. 

1599 A. M. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physic 209/1 The Consump- 
tione, or ariditye of the Ioynctes. 1731 ArsuTHNoT 4 iments 
(J.) Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body 
to the great extremity of aridity. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 
II. 601 They [winds] are of. .extreme heat and aridity. 1835 
Tuirtwati. Grecce 1. iti. 65 The natural aridity of a part 
of the Argive soil. ; : 

2. fig. Dryness, lack of interest; ‘in the theo- 
logical sense a kind of insensibility in devotion, 
contrary to unction or tenderness.’ J. 

1692 Drypen St. Lurvem. Ess. 347 That sad State which is 
called Aridity and Dryness in Monasteries. 1765 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. 11. 36 We hear them complain of frequent coolness, 
aridities, and desertions. 1865 Lecxy Retiox. (1878) 1. 342 
The excessive aridity of scholasticism, 1882 G. CurysTAL 
in Nature XXVI. 217 The aridities of modern English 
mathematical text-books. ee 

A‘ridness. [f. ArniIp+-NeEss.] Dryness, aridity. 

1731 in Baitey. 1856 Scottish Rev. 1V.295 Amid the arid- 
ness of the desert. F 

+ Ariel!. Ods. A word transferred by Wyclif 
from the Vulgate (after "ApiA of the LXX, Ixnx 
drtél of the Heb.), rendered by Coverdale and 


version of 1611 ‘altar.’ eo 

1382 Wycur #ze#. xliii. 15, 16 Forsothe the ylk ariel o» 
autery [1388 thilke ariel, that is the hizere part of the auter), 
of foure cubitis, and fro ariel [1388 the auter] yn to above, 
foure corners. 

(Gesenius would here translate ‘fire-hearth of God,’ after 
Arab, ari; elsewhere in O. T. the same word occurs as a 
man’s name, and appellation of Jerusalem, where it Is taken 
as=‘lion of Goa.’) Ariel in T. Heywood and Milton is 
the name of an angel, in Shakspere of ‘an Ayrie spirit’; 
in Astron. of one of the satellites of Uranus. 

Ariel? (Til). [a. Arad. by) aryil (var. of 
JS! ayyi/ stag), applied in Syria to the Gazelle 
(Dozy).] A specics or varicty of the Gazelle found 
in Western Asia and Africa. 

(1828 Hemrricu & Eur. Syd. Phys., Antilope arabica: 
Arabis vocatus ghazale. In Syria eidem, uti videtur pas- 
sim nomen ghazal, passim vero nomen a@ried seu ated dede- 
runt, quod Cervo Elapho competit.) 1832 Penny Cycl. 11. 
83 The Ariel Antelope so called by the Arabs on account of 
its light, elegant, and graceful form, 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut. iv. 59 A herd of about fifty ariels, 

Ariere, obs. form of ARREAR, ARRIBRE, 

|) Aries (éeri,7z). Also 4-5 ariete. [L.;=ram.] 
The ram; one of the zodiacal constellations, which 
the sun centers on the 21st of March. 
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©1374 Cuaucer Troylus iv. 1593 Or Phebus suster.. The 
Lion passe, out of this Ariete. ¢1386—Sgrs. 7. 43 In Aries 
the colerik, hoote signe. ¢1430 Lypc. A/71. Pocmts 243 Tyme 
makithe his resoort, In gerysshe Marche toward the ariete. 
1670 EacuarD Cont, Clergy Pref., Born when the sun is in 
anes, 181z WoopHousE Astrox. vili. 53 At the vernal equinox 
the first point of Aries and the Sun are on the meridian 
together, 

A‘rietate, v. rare—°. [f. L. arietat- ppl. stem 
of arietire, {. artes, ariet- ram.] To buttlkearam. 

I 31 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

rietation (z:ri-, é:rijétzi'fon). arch. [ad. L. 
arietationem, n. of action f. aricfare: sec prec.] 

1. The action of butting like a ram; Aence, the 
striking with a battering-ram or similar instrumcnt. 

1625 Bacon ss. (Arb.) 575 The Strength of the Percussion; 
wherein likewise Ordnance doe exceed all Arietations. 1639 
Futver Joly War iy. xxiv. (1840) 222 Before Ordinance was 
found out, ships were both gunnes and bullets themselves, 
and furiously ranne one against another, They began with 
this arietation. . 

2. transf. and fig. Battering, concussion, clashing. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xiii. Wks. IV. 100 Examining the 
certainty of truth.. by a kind of arietation, a trial which 
floating conceits.. cannot abide. 1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Sez. 
vii. 36 Such tumultuary motions, cross thwartings, and arie- 
tations of other particles. 1797 Taytor in Month. Rev. 
XXIV. 534 Props of our old constitution against the arieta- 
tions of democracy. : 

+ A-rietine, ac. Obs-° [ad. L. arietin-us, f. 
artés.| ‘Of or like a Ram.’ Blount G/essogr. 1656. 

|| Arietta (arijetta). A/us. [It.; dim. of Ania.] 
A short air. 

1742 in Baitey. 1771 SMotietr Yuph. Cl., An arietta 
of her own composing. 1880 Huttan in Grove Dict. AZus., 
Alrietta..a short air, generally of sprightly character, and 
having no second part. 4 

|| Ariette (arijet). A/us. [Fr., ad. It. ariecta.] 

1818 Miss Ferriar Alarriage xxxv, She warbled a sprightly 
French ariette. 1883 A. Dosson Fielding v. 143 The Gallic 
sportsman sings the following ariette. 

Aright (arsit), adv., orig. pir. Forms: 1-3 
ariht, o ri3t, 3-4 arizt, ary3t, 4 arizjht(e, aryht, 
4-6 aryght, 4- aright. [f A rep.1+ Ricur sé., 
OE. riht.] 

1. In a right way or manner; rightly, justly, cor- 
rectly, properly. 

cg97o Laws of Edgar Canon 67 (Bosw.) 3if man hit ariht 
asméap. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 89 3if we hit ariht halded. 
¢ 1260 Fall & Passion 72 in E. £. P. (1862) 14 3osep of ari- 
mathie : pat louid ihsu wel ari3t. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frank, 
Prot, 22 Ther he might leren gentillesse aright [v.~. aryht]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv xii. (1495) 771 Euyll 
kynges that rulyththeym not a ryght. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. 
xxvii. 8 A generacion that set not their herte aright. 1627 
P. FLretcHer Locusts 11.xxv, Few step aright, but most goe 
with the croud. 1742 Younc V4. 7%. 1. 59 If heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours, 1860 Tynpatt Gdac. 
un. § 29. 398 If I understand aright, this is the main argument. 

+2. Straight, straightway. Ods. (Cf. Ricuts.) 

c1250 Gex. & Ex. 1299 Abraham was buxum o ri3t, Hise 
weie he tok sone bi nizt. 1297 R. Grove 218 Ther were 
duntes ary3t, and suerdes wel ydraw. c1460 How a 
Marchande, etc. 237 in Hazl. £. P. P. 207 They on-dedyn 
the mouth aryght, There they sawe a ryalle syght. 

3. Right: a. Exactly, just (avch.). +b. Directly, 
straight, in a straight line (ods.). 

1386 Cuaucer Prod. 267 His eyghen twynkeled in his 
heed aright, As don the sterres. 1571 Diccrs Geom. Pract. 
1. xviii. Fb, Vntill the second marke offer it selfe aright be- 
tweene the extreeme part of your length and sight. 1611 
Speep Hist. Ct. Brit. 1x. xix. (1632)936 He neuer after could 
indure to look aright on King Richard. 1850 Mrs, BrowniNG 
Dram, Exile, Poems, 89 Is it true besides—Aright true? 

+4, Right, on the square: cf. A-wry. Obs. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1, Biijb, If all the sides be equall, 
and no angle aright, then is it called Rombus. 

5. On the right (hand). arch, rare. 

1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc vi. 308 Aright, aleft, The 
affrighted foemen scatter from his spear. 

+ Aright, v. Ods. [f A- pref 1 or 24+ Ricut 
v. Cf. Ger. anrichten, einrichten, surichten.| To 
make right, to put to rights; to arrange or treat 
properly. Occas. zvonicadly. 

1420 Chron. Vilod. 279 All wrongus toary3t. ¢1435 Tor”, 
Portugal 1366 Such gestenyng he aright, That there he 
dwellid alle ny3t. @1500 Sir Gowghter 129 in Utterson 
E, P.1, 166 She bad him here pappe, And he ari3hte here 
soo, He tare the oon side of here brest. 3 

+ Aright-half, #7. Obs. [See A prcpA, and 
Hatr.] On the right side. 

1340 Ayend, 38 And nimep ary3thalf and alefthalf pet no 
ping ne may hamascapie. /4éd. 23 Pes bo3 hin spret. .ari3t- 
half and alefthalf. : 

Ari‘ghtly, acv. [A mixture of Aricut and 
Rieuty.] Aright, rightly. - 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 18 Quhatsoeuer thing [is] 
profitable in this life to man, is arychtlie desyrit, and askit 
at god. 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gentil. i. 1 If we consider 
arightly the Frame of the whole Vniverse. 1844 Blachzw. 
Mag. LVI. 743 If seen arightly by the spiritual eye. 

+ Ari-ghts, a/v. Obs. [A mixture of Anicut 


and Rieuts, earlier z7Aécs, advb. gen.] 

1596 SPENSER /.Q. v.x. 4 When they had seene and heard 
her doome a-rights Against Duessa, 

Ariht, obs. form of Anrieiir. 

Aril (zril). Bot, [ad. mod.L. arillus (also in 
use: cf. mod.F, avidle), f. med.L. arill, Sp. artllos, 


raisins.] Sce quot. : ; 
1794 Martyn Reusscax’s Bot. xvi. 208 Two seeds covered 
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with an aril or detached coat. 1857 Henrrey £ lem. Bot. 
§ 297 The mace of the nutmeg is an arillus, adhering both 
to the hiluin and micropyle. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 14 
A sac-like fleshy aril. 1880 Gray Lot, Tevt-dh, viii. 308 
The true arillus is an accessory seed-covering, more or less 
incomplete, formed between the time of fertilization and the 
ripening of the seed, by a growth from the apex cf the funi- 
culus, at or just below the hilum. aa 

Ilence the derivatives: Arillary (arilari), a. of 
or pertaining to the aril. Arillate (arileit), 
Avrillated, A‘rilled, ///. a., furnished or covered 
with an aril. Arilliform a., having the form of 
an aril (A. Gray, 1880). Arrillode, a false aril, 
which originates from the micropyle or rhaphe. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., The arillary tunic. 1830 LinpLEY 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 148 Arillate seeds. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
13 Nymphzacee..seeds naked or arillate. 1876 Harcey Mat. 
Ned. 379 Seeds many, arilled. 1854 Batrour Sot. 262 A 
false or micropylar aril, or sometimes Arillode. 1857 Hex- 
Frey Elem, Bot. § 297 Recent authors distinguish the true 
arillus.. from the arillode, which originates at or near the 
micropyle. 

+ Ari‘me, 2. Obs. [OE.ariman, {. A- pref. 1+ 
riman to count: see Rimge.] To count, enumerate, 

¢885 K. Aeterep Gregory’s Past. xvi. 99 He arimde da 
diogolnesse 6.xs driddan hefones. 1205 Lay. 25392 Pa lette 
pe kaisere arimen al pene here. did. 28937 is ferde wes 
isomned and his folc arimed. 

+ Arine, v. Ods. Forms: 1 abrin-an, 2-3 
arine(n. /@.7¢. 1 ahran, 2-3 aran, 3 arinede. 
[OE. ahkrinan, {. A- pref. 1 + hrinan to touch: see 
Ring. Rarer in OF. than athrinan, ATRINE.] 
To touch, 

c 1000 -1gs. Gosp, Luke xi. 46 3e ne ahrinad da séamas mid 
eowrum anum fingre. [//atfon G., zthrinad.] c12zz0 Ureistn 
in Cott. Hom, 197 Ne pole bu pene unwine pet he me arine. 
e12z20 St, Marhar. zo Ant com pe culure ant aran hire. 
€1230 Axcr. R. 408 Al pet he arinede pere-mide. 

A-ring, advb. phr. rare’, [A prep. and 
Rine sé.] In circumference. 
¢ 1633 T. ApAms Hs, 1861 1. 369 (D.) Two orchards of the 
king’s, whereof the greater was twenty days a-ring. ; 

+ Acriolate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. ariolit-, 
properly Aariolat- ppl. stem of harioldrt, f.hariolus 
soothsayer. (The etymological A4- was seldom 
written in med.L., and has hardly ever been used by 
English writers.)] To divine, foretell from omens, 

1652 GAULE Magestrom. 259 All to vaticinate and ariolate 
his Persian victory. 

+ Ariolater, -or. Oés. Also har-. [f. pree. 
+-ER!; or after L, agent-nouns in-ator ; ef. ARI- 
OLER.] <A diviner or soothsayer. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 300 Ariopharnes..gave judge- 
ment.. better than all the ariolaters. 1657 Pirrce Div. 
Philanthr. Ded. 10 You are not either a Lord or a Lady, as 
the shrewd Hariolator doth seem to think. ; 

+ Ariola'tion. Oés. fad. L. (A\ariolation-em, 
n. of action f. (A)ariolat-: see ARIOLATE and 
-ATION.} Soothsaying, divination. 

1646 Sir T. Browne’ send. Ef. 1. iii. x1 Deluding their 
apprehensions, with Ariolation, South-saying, and such 
oblique Idolatries. 1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 193 Vaticina- 
tion .. ariolation, praesagition. [In mod. Dicts.] 

+ A'riole. Ods. [a. OF. ariole, har-, ad. L. 
(A)a@rtolus.] A soothsayer, diviner. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 126 Aryoles, nygromancers 
brought theym to the auctors of their god. 1525 Lp. Ber- 
ners /rotss. 11. ccxx. [ccxvi.] 680 His phisycions, and arioles 
-. said surely howe the kynge was poysoned or bewytched. 

+ Avrioler. Ods. rare. [f. OF. azole (see prec.) 
+-ER; ef. astronom-er, etc.] = prec. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 92 Ne be fer not found in be pat. .askip 
ariolers, nor dremis, ne chitering of briddis. /é:d., Bow pu 
not to ber wic-his, ne axe no ping of per ariolers. 

+ A‘riolist. O¢s. rare. [f. L. (A)ariol-us + 
-IsT.] = prec. 

1652 GAULE Alagastrom. 352 At the accusation of an ariolist 
or Pythian vaticinator. 

Ariose (a:ri,dus), a. Jus. [ad. It. axtoso: see 
next.] Characterized by melody, song-like. 

174z BAILEY, Ariose, Artoso, signifies the Movement or 
Time of a common Air, Song or Tune. 1845 E. Hotmes 
Mozart 209 A style of instrumental music at once light and 
ariose. | 

|| Arioso (ari,du'so), a., adv., sb. Afus. [It.5= 
airy, f. aria air.] Ariose, melodious. Used of in- 
strumental musie, it describes a sustained, vocal 
style; of vocal musie ‘it wonld seem to mean 
that kind of air which, partaking both of the 
character of air and recitative, requires rather to be 
said than sung’ (Hullah in Grove Dict. Mus, 1879). 
Hence used a/vb.as a musieal direction, and szds¢, 
of a piece of music of this description. 

1742 [see prec.] 1787 Burns Wks. 111. 91 In arioso trills 
and graces. 1879 Horkins in Grove Deret. Afns. 1. 23 Asolo 

..of an arioso character. 1879 Hucvan rhid. 1. 83/1 Men- 
delssohn’s * But the Lord is mindful’... [is] marked * Arioso.’ 

A-riot (rai‘at), advd. phr. [A prep.1 + Riot.) 
In riot, riotously, running riot. 

1851 Mary Howitt Sé&. Nad. //ist. (ed. 7)14 Till the Parrots, 
all a-riot, Chattered too to keep you quiet. 1881 Corvh, 
Mag. Mar. 310 The rose-trees .. have gone wandering a-riot 
into country hedges. 

-arlous, comp. suffix, forming adjs.; 1. f. L. -ar7- 
us, -@, -um ‘connected with, pertaining to’ +-ous 
(as if ad. L. ~dridses ; ef. cartdsus, carious). The 
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reg. Eng. repr. of -d7tus is -ary1; but the com- 
pound suffix is of occasional use, as in cibarious, 
gregarious, temerarious, vicarious, and as a by- 
form in arbitrartous, contrartous, ctc. (fTilarious, 
f. L. Ailuri-s + -ous, seems to owe its form to asso- 
ciation with this suffix.) 

A-ripple (ari-p’l, advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
Rippie.} Ina ripple, rippling. 

1855 Brownine A/en § Wo., Cleor 11. 186 ‘Vhe muscles 
all a-ripple on his back. 


Aris, arish: sce Arr-, 

+ Arisard. Oés. Also arisad, airisad, -sard. 
An aneient female costume; ‘a long robe or tunic 
girdled round the waist.’ 

Sce Prancut Brit, Costuene (1834) 344, (1847) 441 and Cyed. 
Costume (1876) 11. . 

Arise (araiz), v. Forms: /uzf 1 ar-, aris-an, 
2-4 aris-en, 3- arise, 4-5 aryse. Ja. /. 5- 
arose; also 1-4 ar-, ards, 3-5 aros, 4-5 aroos, 
5 aroose, 7 oceas. aris (riz). /’a. pple. 1-arisen 
(ari-z’n); also 4 arisé, arysé, 6-8 arose. [f. A- 
pref. 1 up, out, away + Risk;=to ‘rise up,’ inten- 
sive of rise; ef. L. exorivi. An OTeut. comp. ; in 
Goth. ws-, wr- retsan, ONG. ur-, ar-, 27-risan, OS. 
arisan, Northumbrian preserved ar-risan, ar-ras, 
cte. Obs. 3rd sing. pres. avis¢=ariseth. The pa. t. 
arts in 17th e, was formed on pa. pple.: ef. obs. 7777, 
and extant 67¢; the pa. pple. arose was assimilated 
to pa.t.: cf. abode, shone. Now almost superseded in 
ordinary language by the simple Risk, in all senses, 
exc. those in branch III, of which 17-18 are the 
ordinary prose uses of the word. Still used poetic- 
ally in senses 1-9 ; 10-13 seem entirely obs.] 

I. To get up from sitting, lying, repose. 

1. To get up from sitting or kneeling, to stand 
up. arch.: see RISE. j 

¢ 1000 AELrric Ger. xviii. 16 Da arison 0a pri weras. 1205 
Lay. 30841 Pat fole.. arisen from heore seten. ¢1230A cr. 
XX. 34 Arised peonne & biginned pesne antefne. 1297 R. 
G ouc. 369 Pys hey men.. Knely to God.. Ac be hii aryse, 
& abbep yturnd fram pe wened her wombe, Wolues dede hii 
nymeb vorp. c1450 Lonexicn Graé/ xxxv. 93 A-rys and go 
with me. 1593 SHAks. 3 //ex. F/, 1. ti. 61 Edward Planta- 
genet, arisea Knight. 1611 Biste Yoh xiv. 21 Arise, let us 
go hence. 1779 J. Moore Miew Soc. 11. liv. 49 All the 
audience .. immediately arise, and reinain in a standing 
posture till their sovereign sit down. 1808 Scott Marm. v1. 
xii, I dub thee knight. Arise, Sir Ralph, De Wilton’s heir. 

+ JTence in Zransf. and fig. senses; as a. Of a court: 
To suspend sittings for the time, to adjourn. b. 
Of a thing: To ereet itself on end (as hair). Ods. 

1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV. 831 And pale he wex, therwith 
his heer [v. ry. herte; see 7] aroos [7. 7. a-ros, roos]. «@ 1649 
Winturop /fist. New “ng, (1853) II. 279 The court being 
about to arise he desired leave fora little speach. 

+2. To get up froma fall. Also ¢ransf. and fig. 

¢885 K. ZEtrrep Gregory's Past. Wiii. 443 He swa micle 
stranglicor arise swa he hefizlicor afeoll c1175 Lavd. Flom. 
49, Pa be ligged inne swile sunne and ne benched noht for to 
arisen. 1205 Lay. 9427 Pus Portcheestre to-ras and nauere 
seodden aras. 1340 dyenxd. so Huanne pe kempe hep his 
uela3e yueld..wel onneabe he arist. ©1386 Cuaucer Pars. 
T. 7999 As ofte as he falleth he may arise [z. ”. arrise, aryse] 
agayn by penitence. 1605 Suaks. Lear i. iv. 99 Come sir, 
arise, away! 1667 Mitton /. 4.1. 330 Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fall’n. 

3. To get up from sleep or rest. arch.: see RISE. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. ii. 20 Arris and onfoh Sone cnzzht. 
c1000 /ELFric Gen, xxviii. 18 On morzen he aras. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 39 Ne beo eow noht lad to arisene er dei. 
¢1300 A. Adis. 5760 Kyng Alisaunder amorowe arist. 1340 
Ayend. 5z Pet uolk pet..late guop to bedde and arisep 
late. ¢1450 Loneticn Grail xvi. 29 Erly on the morwe, 
whanne be kyng aros. 1535 CoveRDALE Prov. v9 Whan 
wilt thou aryse out of thy slepe? 1604 Siaks. Oth, 1. i. 89 
Arise, arise, Awake the snorting Cittizens with the Bell. 
1762 Go.tpsm. Beau Nash 232 Nash generally arose early in 
the morning. 1820 Krats St, Agnes xxxix, Arise, arise ! 
the morning is at hand. 

4. Of the sun, moon, and stars: To eome above 
the horizon. Also ¢ransf. of the day, morning. 
Now arch. and poet.: sec Rise. 

c975 Rushw, Gosp. Mark iv. 6 Da aras sunne. cx1220 
Halt Meid, 11 Meidenhad is te steorre pat beo ha eanes.. 
igan adun..neauer eft ne arised ha. 1350 Wilt. Palerne 
2744 Whan the mone aros. ¢1391 Curaccer Astrod.1. §21. 
1z Thilke sterres.. arisen rather than the degree of hire 
longitude. 1480 Caxton Chron, Fxg. ecxliv. 298 The mome 
aroos, the day gan spryng. 1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. u. ii. 
4 Anise faire Sun and kill the enuious Moone. 1667 Mitton 
FP. L.v. 170 While day arises, that sweet hour of Prime. 
1820 Byron Jar. Fad. 1. ii. 570 At what hour arises the moon? 
a 184z TENNYSON Miller's Dan. 205 Many suns arise and set. 

5. To rise from the dead, return to life from the 
grave. Now foctic: see RIseE. 

¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 52 Moniga lichoma halga 
wara 0a deslepdonarison, — xiv.2Disis Johannes Baptista 
Se arrfs from deadum. ¢1175 Lamb. Ffom. 143 Penne 
sculen.. alle dede arisen. ¢12z60 Stens bef, Fudgm. 53 in 
E. E. P.(1862)9 Pan be dede up sal arise up har biriles forto 
sitte. 1380 Wyeur De Lecles. ii. Sel. Wks. 1871 I} 1. 340 pe 
pridde day oure God aroos from depto lyf. 1537 £..A.Creed in 
Formul. Faith (1356) 60 Even like as our Saviour Jesu Christ 
.. did arise from death to life. 1611 Biste J/aé¢. xxvii. 52 
Many bodies of the saints which slept arose. 171z STRELE 
Spect. No. 356 ?9 The Temple rends, the Rocks burst, the 
Dead Arise. 1859 TExxyson Anid 1505 Till yonder man 
upon the bier arise. 
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G. To rise from inaction, from the peaceful, quict, 
or ordinary course of life; esp. to rise in hostility 
or rebellion (against), Now poetic: sce KI1sk. 

¢825 esp. /’s. iil. 7 Aris dryhten, halne me doa, ¢gs50 

Liniisf, Gosp. Matt. x. 21 Wid arrisas suna in 4ldrum. ¢ 1440 
arthur 208 Wow darst pow.. Ajenst the Eniperour pus 
uryse. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon, (1714)96 Nothyng 
may make his People to arise, but ..lacke of Justyce. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. coxrxix. 264 Vhe communes arisen yp in 
dyuerse partyes of the reame and dyden moch harme. 1535 
CoverDAce /’s. ix. 12 Aryse o Lorde God, lift vp thine honde. 
1604 Suaks, Ot, 11. iii, 447 Arise, blacke vengeance, from 
the hollow hell. @1703 I. Cooke Vales, Prop. ete. (1729) 
211 Had no Genius arose against the ‘lyranuy of Custom. 

7. To rise in violence or agitation, as the sea, the 
wind ; to boil up as a fermenting fluid, the blood ; 
so of the heart, wrath, ete. Now foet.: see RISE. 

6950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi 18 De sa ofstod vel aras. 
a 1300 A’, /forx 868 Horn him gau to agrise, And his hlod 
arise. 1340 Ayend. 47 Alle be pinges, huerby bet uless him 
arist. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer £.G. W. 831 Pale he wex therwith 
his herte [v. 7, heer; see rb] a-ros. 1393 Gower Conf I. 20 
A tonne, whan his lie arist, To-breketh. 1526 TinpALe Fok 
vi. 18 The see arose [Wycuir, rose vp] with a greate winde 
that blew. [So all subseq. vers.| 1611 Piste 2 Sav. xi. z0 
If so be that the kings wrath arise. — /’s. Ixxxix. 9 When 
the waues thereof arise, thou stillest them. 1847 TENNyson 
Princess i. 96 A wind arose and rush'd upon the South, 

8. ¢ransf. Of sounds: To come up aloud, or so 
as to be audible, to be heard aloud. arch. 

#1300 Cursor M. 2840 Strange cry in pe toun a-ras. ¢1330 
Arth. §& Mert. 7409 In euerich londarist song. ¢1350 W207. 
Paterne 3270 Pe cry rudli aros pat reube it was to hure. 
1393 Gower Conf I. 267 Through all the world the fame 
arose. 1611 3181. Acts xxiii. g And there arose a great cry. 
1859 Tennyson ud 1812 And in their halls arose The cry 
of children. 

II. Yo ascend, go or come higher. 

9. To go up, come up, ascend on high, mount 
Now only foed.: see Rise. 

axooo LElene (Gr.) 803 Of pare stéwe stedm up aris. 
¢1374 CHaucer BSocth, w. vi. 143 Pe ly3te fyre artist into 
hey3te. ¢1450 Merlyn xiv. 207 ‘The duste arose with the 
wynde. 1594 Wittowt in Shaks. C. Praiseg From whence 
these flames aryse. 1596 Srenser F.Q. 1. x. 4 Dame Calia 
..as thought From heav'n to come, or thether to arise. 
1676 Hospes /éied xxi. 763 And on his steps trod ere the 
dust aris. 1704 Pore IVixter 46 Nor morning odours froni the 
flow’rs arise. 18z0 Keats //yferion 1. 258 A inist arose, as 
from a scummy marsh. 

+10. To rise with its summit (as a tree), or sur- 
face (as water); to grow taller, or higher, to swell 
up. Ods.: see Risk. 

c12z25 St. Marherete (1866) 18 Te hude. . barst on to bleinen 
pet hit aras up oueral. 1393 Gower Conf 11. 169 Her womb, 
which of childe aros. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
Ixxxvili. (1495) 838 The place brennyth soo that bleynes 
aryseth there. c1gz5 Seven Sages (P.)204 The flore ne may 
nou3t aryse. 1652 Frenxcu lorksh. Spa ii. 15 In a close 
glass it [water] ariseth onely ad evifandim vacnim. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. u. 105 [It] makes a lesser quantity of 
Quicksilver arise in the Tube. 

+11. To rise in rank or eminence. Oés.: sec RISE. 

1340 Ayend, 24 Pe ilke fet is zuo he3e arise ine prosperite. 
1534 More Comf agst. Trié. wi. Wks. 1252/2 Some by handy 
crafte .. some by other kynde of liuing, arise & come forward 
in y® world. 1664 Power £.x4. Philos.1. 59 In these minute 
Animals their nutritive Liquor never arises to the per- 
fection of bloud. @1733 Nortn Lives 1. 81 Good fortune 
-.in his circuit practice, which made him arise in it faster 
than young men have commonly done. 1756 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope \1782) 1. iv. 229 Obstacles, which mizht prevent 
his arising to that height, which the figure of his nativity 
promised. 

+12. To rise in price or amount. Oés.: see Rise. 

1340 Ager. 35 Uor to do arise fet gauel. 1643 Carve 
Sacr. Covt. 11 ‘They perceived the charge to arise so high. 
1714 Swirt Corr, 11. 515 Stocks arose three per cent. upon 
it in the city. 

+b. To amount Zo. Ods. 

1594 Brunvevit £-vere.1. xxvii. 72 If the Summe. .do arise 
to the Suimnte of 60, or exceed the Number of 60. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii. 56 The whole time.. will 
arise to 591 yfears] in all. 1679 Pexn Addr. Prot... § 4 
(1692) 20 ‘They would arise to Three Times more Moncy. 

+13. To come upto a point in a scale, attain 
to, reach. Ods.: see Risk. 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Doublement, The price.. which he that 
arises vnto, most commonly carries the thing. 1798 Macruts 
Popud. (1817) 11. 2 The number arising annually to the age 
of puberty. 

III. To spring up, come above ground, into the 
world, into existenee. 

14. To spring forth, as a river, from its souree. 
Obs.: see Rise. Also éransf, To take its rise, 
originate. (Still in use.) 

¢gso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 7 Ongelic arison dornas. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De BP. R. xu. viii. 1495) 444 The ryner 
Doryx arysyth a lytyll fro the heed of Eufrates. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke ii, To haue the talke of his 
birth..to aryse and beginne of suche reporters. 1645 Pacitt 
Heresiogr. (1662)87 A third sort of Brownists did arise from 
one Mr. Wilkinson. 1875 Grinpon Life xxv. 319 Simple 
and original forms, from which they [carnations, etc.] have 
arisen under the stimulus of culture. 1879 Ties in Cassels 
Techn. Educ. WV. 250/2 The lymphatics..ab>orb lymph from 
the organs in which they arise. : 

15. To be bom, come into the world of life or 


action. : ' ; 
C950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt.xxiv.11 Monizo lease witzo ari<.d. 
1205 Lay. 1243 Per scal of pine cunne kine-bearn ansen, 1535 
CoverRDALE Dent. xxxiv. 10 There arose [Wyctur, there roos] 
no prophet more in Isracl like vnto Moses. 1646 Six TT. 


ARISE. 


Browne Pseud. Ep. 274 There was .. never any Autochthon, 
or man arising from the earth but Adam. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. xii, 198 After many Centuries had passed in 
Darkness, Guido arose. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xv. 
241 In the fourteenth century there arose in Italy the first 
great masters of painting and song. od. A false prophet 
calling himself the Mahdi has arisen in the Soudan. 

16. Of things: To spring up, usually with some 
reference to the literal sense of x7se, as if: To be 
raised, built. Mostly poet. or rhet. 

a 1000 Riddies (Grein) iv. 20 Ariseh diin ofer dype. 1704 
Pore Windsor For. 26 And ’midst the desart fruitful fields 
arise. 1859 TENNyson Viviex 525 So long, that mountains 
have arisen since With cities ontheir flanks. 1864 — Ayuer's 
F147 Beyond her lodges... arose the labourers’ homes. _ 

7. Of circumstances viewed as results: To spring, 
originate, or result from (of obs.). 

1205 Lay. 9383 Nu pu iherest of wuche gomen aras per be 
to-nome. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. xi. 230 So of rychesse 
vpon richesse * arisen al vices. 1393 Gower Cox/. I. 240 
Therof might ariseasclaunder. 1599 SHaks. //ex. V,1V. vii. 
186 Some sodaine mischiefe may arise of it. 1605 BAcon 
Adv. Learn. i. v. § 2 Out of which several inquiries there 
do arise three knowledges. 1651 Hoppes Lezviath. 1. xxv. 
131 Arising from the Imperative manner of speaking. 1661 
Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min, 219 Whence arised the old 
proverb, as sound as a Roche. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 131 Comfort arose from the reflection. 1837 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm, 1. xviii. 266 This .. arises from ignorance of re- 
ne itself. 

8. Of matters generally: To spring up, come 
into existence or notice, ‘come up,’ present itself. 

a 1000 Guth/ac\Grein) 10 Sindon costinga. .monize arisene. 
¢ 1230 Axcr, R. 234 In be muchele anguise aros be muchele 
mede. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 7543 Andon the folke ariseth blame. 
1513 DoucLas Eneid v. iv. 43 Heir first guid hope arrais to 
the twa last. 1526 TinpaLE Jars iv. 17 As trouble and 
persecucion aryseth for the wordes sake. [SoCranm., Gexeva, 
1611; Wyctir, riseth.] 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 388 
Thereupon these errors are arose. 1704 Swirt Satt. Bks. 
(1711) 228 If a new Species of controversial Books had not 
arose of late years. 1833 I. TavLor Fauat. x. 433 Noticing 
as it arises, whatever fairly bears upon the question. 1849 
Macautay fVést. Eng. U1.145 All questions which arose in 
the Privy Council. 

b. With more of the literal sense. 
maar (OF 5, Op 
1708 Pore St. Cecilia 24 If in the breast tumultuous joys 
arise, 1711 ADDIson Sect. No. 166 ? 3 Those Thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the Mind of Man. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 11, | beg leave to throw out my thoughts, and ex- 
press my feelings, just as they arise in my mind. 1857 
Maurice fist. St. ohn iv. 55 Then arises in our minds a 
terrible sense of shame. 

+ Ari'se, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.; cf. RIsE, 
and earlier ARIstT.] Arising, rising. 

1590 GREENE Neuer too late (1600) 61 Brighter then the 
sunnes arise, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 286 To beginne 
harvest at the arise of the Pleiades. ¢1665 H. Woorricn 
Sheph. Israel to Bps. (title page) The arise of the Beast, 
False Prophet, and Anti-Christ. 

+ Ariser. Obs. rare—' 
One who arises, a riser. 

1382 Wyciir Pref. Efist. vii. 72 Dauid..precheth Crist 
with the harp, and in the ten cordid sawtri arereth vp the 
ariser fro helle. 

Arising (aroizin), v7. 56. [f. ARISE v.+-ING1.] 
The action of the vb. ARISE in various senses; 
now chiefly Oés. or arch., and supplied by RIs1Nc ; 
as a. Rising from a seat, from bed, from the dead ; 


rising of the sun. 

1340 Aycub. x4 Pe tuelfte article is to leue be general ariz- 
inge of bodye. ¢1386 CHaucer Frankl, T. 559 And kneu 
the arisyng of his moone wel. ¢1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 
113 Wher of dounfallyng foleweth so glorious arysynge. 
1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dods. 1. 350 What causeth this: 
That women after their arising Be so long in their apparel- 
ling? 1548 UDALL, etc. Prod, Luke(R.) Hisarisyng from death 
to life. 1646 Sir T. Browxe Pseud. Ep. 285 Unto the 
arising of the Dog-star. 

b. Excited rising, insurrection. 

1340 Ayenxd. 9 Na3t dyadlich zenne, ase byep manie ariz- 
iugesof ulesse. 1591 PeRcivALL SJ. Dict., Levantamicnto, 
arising, rising, rebelling. 

e. Springing up, origination. 

1340 Ayexb, 147 Ne non arizinge of wrepbe. 1603 KNOLLES 
Hist. Turks (1638) 96 The arising of new troubles. 

Arising, //.a. [f. ARISEv. + -ING2.] = RISING. 

1605 Verstegan's Dec. Intell, Pref. Verses, Phebus bright 
arising rays. @1749 CHALKLEY JVs. (1766) 474 The present 
arising Generation. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sézs um. xii, The sun’s 
arising gleam. 

+Arisness. 06s. rare—'. [f. arise, arisen (see 
ARISE v.) +-NESS.] Rising, resurrection. 

@ 1300 Creed in Relig. Ant. 1. 282 For3iufenesse of sinnen, 
arysnesse of flesse, and eche lif. 

+A‘rist. Ods. Forms: 1 é&rist, -est, érist, 
-est, 1-3 erist, 2-3 arist(e. [OE. #77st (cogn. w. 
Goth. ws-rists), vbl. sb. of ar/san to AnisE; f. “E- 
pref, accented form of A- pref. 1 + *rést rising, 
f. risean +-T, as in migh-t, gif-t, ctc.] 

1. Rising, rise from a seat or from bed; sunrise. 

¢ 82g Vesp. /s. cxxxviil.2 Du oncneowe gesetenisse mine 
& ereste mine. a 1000 Ags. Ps. ibid., Dii min set! swylce 
oncnéowe and minne érist after gecypdest. ©1391 CHAUCER 
Astrol.u, § 12.23 At thesonneariste. 1393 Gower Conf. IL. 
45 And that was er the sonne arist. : 

2. Rising from the dead, resurrection. 

c885 K. ELrrep Greg. Past. xlvii. 363 Deadra_monna 
wrestes [v.x. zristes]. cgso Lindis/. Gosp. John xi. 24 Eft 
arisad in erist. 25 Icamerest and lif [Asfzw. erist]. c¢ 1000 
Ags. G., wrist. ¢ 1160 f/atton G., arist. ¢1z00 Trin. Coll. 


(Hence often 


[f. prec. vb. +-ER1] 


446 


Hont, 97 Pis dai is cleped .. aristes dai for bat be he pis dai 
aras of deade. c1230 Axcr. R. 250 Efter his ariste. ¢ 1250 
in O. £. Misc. 54 Vre louerdes aryste. 

|| Arista (4rista). Pl.-e. [L.] The awn or 
beard (in L. also the whole ear) of grain and 
grasses ; hence used of similar bristle-like processes, 
as the fibrils which fringe the convex edge of a 
fish’s gills, etc. 

1691 Ray Creation (1701) 81 The Aristz or radii of a fish's 
gills. 1875 Hovucuton Sé. Srrt. Jus. 112 The basal joints 
of the arista, 


Aristarch (eristazk). [ad. L. Aristarchus, a. 
Gr, ’Apigropxos, name of a severe Greek critic of 
the Homeric poetry, who rejected many lines of it 
as spurious ; hence used connotatively.} A severe 


critic. Arista*rchian a., severely critical. 

1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Lib. Pref., Learned and judi- 
cious Aristarchs, 175: J. Brown Shaftesb. Charact. 364 
Who .. hath chastised the noble writer somewhat roughly, 
and Aristarchus-like. 1820 Scott Addot Introd. (1831) 5 
Even thearistarch Johnson allowed that, etc. 1853 F. Hatt 
in Leslie's Misc. 11. 169 Grave aristarchs vouchsafed to 
accept it as matter of creed, rather than of criticism. 

+Avristarchy. 00s. rare—'. [f. prec. +-¥: 
cf. hierarchy and L. Aristarchéi severe critics.] A 
body of severe critics. 

1612 Harincton Brief View Ch. Eng. (1653) 153 Some of 
the Aristarchy and sowre censures of these dates. 

Aristate (ariste't), AA/.a. [ad. L. aristat-us, 
f. avzsta.} Furnished with ariste ; awned, bearded. 

1838 in Loupon Excycl. Plants. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 189 Centaurea calcitrapa .. lobes recurved, aristate, 

Ariste, aryste, obs. forms of ARRAs. 

+ Aristiferous, a. Oés.-° [f. L. aristifer 
(f. arista+-fer bearing)+-ous.] ‘ Bearing ears 
of corn.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Aristippus. Ods. [Name ofa Greek philo- 
sopher, luxurious in his living.] A cant name for 
canary wine. 

a 1627 Mippeton Hes. II. 422 (Halliw.) Rich Aristippus, 
sparkling sherry. 1703 De For 7rue Born Eng., The Sages 
.- Praise Epicurus rather than Lysander, And Aristippus 
more than Alexander. fs 

Aristo- (zristo), comb. f. Gr. dpioros best ; as 
in aristo-monarchy, government by the best ; 
aristo-democratical, having a democratic con- 
stitution limited by aristocratic elements. 

1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 20 It must be either Aristo- 
Monarchy or Demo-Monarchy, in plain English the Go- 
vernment of one man alone, or the People-government of 
one alone. 1801 W. Coxe 7rav. Switz. I. Introd. 21 The 
aristo-democratical cantons. 

Aristocracy (ristgkrasi). Also 6-7 -cratie, 
-y. [ad. L. avistocratia, Gr, dpiotroxpariu, f. dpraros 
best + -«patia rule. Cf. F. arvistocracie (14th c.).] 
In earlier usage generally contrasted with son- 
archy; since the French Revolution, with democracy. 

1. In the literal sense of the Gr.; The govern- 
ment of a state by its best citizens. Also jg. 

{53x Etyor Gov. (1875) 9 In the Greke tunge called Aris- 
tocratia .. in englisshe, the rule of men of beste disposicion.] 
156: T. N{orton] Calvin’s Just. Table, Aristocracy [is] the 
government of the best choisest men. ¢ 1651 Hopes A’/c- 
toric (1840) 435 Aristocracy is that, wherein the highest 
magistrate is chosen out of those that have had the best 
education. 1781 Gisson Dec/. & F. xlv. (1846) IV. 257 A per- 
fect aristocracy of reason and virtue. 1850 CarLYLE Latter-d. 
Pamph. iii. 41 The attainment of a truer and truer Aristo- 
cracy, or Government again by the Best. ¥* 

+2. concr. A ruling body of the best citizens. 

1605 B. Jonson Fo.ve in. ili, If the Senate Right not my 
quest in this; I will protest "hem, To all the world, no 
aristocracy. ; , : 

3. That form of government in which the chief 
power lies in the hands of those who are most 
distinguished by birth or fortune; political su- 
premacy of a privileged order; oligarchy. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 169 The Anistocracie is 
the superior power of a few Peeres. 1623 Massincer Boud- 
gan \. ili, To change the aristocracy of Corinth Into an ab- 
solute monarchy. 170x Br. Luoyp Jarg. Reade. to Gen. 
xxxvi. 39 After his death wasan aristocracy. 1876 BaNcRoFT 
Hist. U.S. V1.1. 378 Despotisms, monarchies, and aristocra- 
cies must conform to them, 

b. A state having this form of government. 

1603 HotLanp Plutarch's Mor. 72 Those States which be 
called Aristocraties .. governed by a Senate or Counsel of 
the greatest men. 175: CHAMBERS Cyd s.v., The republic 
of Venice is an aristocracy. 1865 Pad/ Jal G. 29 Sept. 
1/2 If by an aristocracy we mean ..a country in which dis- 
tinguished birth, inherited wealth, and education, are the 
chief titles to political power. i 

4. concr. A ruling body of nobles, an oligarchy. 

16x1 Coryat Crzdities 390, I cannot informe thee of their 
aristocratie {of Venice]. 1660 R. Coke Power §& Subj. 55 
Aristocracy is when a company of men met in Councel, ascribe 
to themselves whatsoever power is due to any rightful 
monarch .. Such were the Roman Senate, and Ephori of 
Lacedemon. 1719 STEELE Yo EarlO.xford 322 The aristo- 
cracy over these dominions. 

This passes gradually into: 

5. The class to which such a ruling body belongs, 
a patrician order; thc collective body of those who 
form a privileged class with regard to the govern- 
ment of their country; the nobles. The tern is 
popularly extended to include all those who by 
birth or fortune occupy a position distinctly above 


ARISTOCRATICALNESS. 


the rest of the community, and is also used fig. of 


those who are superior in other respects. 

1651 Hoppes Leviath. 11. xix. 98 Aristocracie .. an Assem- 
bly of certain persons pominatid, or otherwise distinguished 
from the rest. 1776 ApaM Situ W, N. IL. v. iii. 547 No 
oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the colonies. 
1795 in Trans. Philol, Soc. (1858) 52 [The Attorney-General 
in Horne Tooke’s trial says] To the rich was given the name 
aristocracy, 1838 Hattam Hist. Lit. I. u. iv. § 52 The 
distinguishing characteristic of an aristocracy is the enjoy- 
ment of privileges which are not communicable to other 
citizens simply by anything they can themselves do to ob- 
tainthem, 1843 F. Pacer Ward. Berking.74 A test of what 
our Aristocracy do in proportion to their means. 1845 
Disraevi Sydi/ (1863) 88 There is no longer in fact an aristo- 
cracy in England, for the superiority of the animal man isan 
essential quality of aristocracy. 1861 Mitt U#zl¢t. (1864) 95 
So it will be.. with the aristocracies of colour, race, and sex. 
1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices Introd., Our aristocracy and 
gentry date, on the whole, from the days of Henry the 
Eighth. 188: Seecey in Macm. Mag. XLV. 47/1 From the 
democracy of readers .. appeal must be made to the aristo- 
cracy of students, tothose who makea business of knowledge. 

6. = ARISTOCRATICISM. 

1822 Byron in Moore Lett. 558 My aristocracy which is 
very fierce makes him a favourite of mine. 

Aristocrat (eristokre:t, dristékret). [a. F. 
artstocrate (not on Gr. analogies), f. arzstocrat-ze, 
-7gue. A popular formation of the French Revo- 
lution.] 

A member of an aristocracy; strictly, one of a 
tuling oligarchy; Aece, one of a patrician order, 
a noble ; occastona/ly, one who favours an aristo- 
cratic form of government (opposed to democrat). 

1789 Bersuam &ss. II. xl. 473 The genuine spirit of the 
haughty a@ristocrate. 1790 W. Taytor Let. /r. Paris in 
Robberds .J/evz. I. 69 All Paris is still in a ferment.. These 
handbills and pamphlets... all tend to accuse the aristocrats 
of little or great treasons. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 225 
Their excellencies, the aristocrats of Venice. 1793 BurKE 
Corr. (1844) IV. 151 The royalists of France, or as they are 
(perhaps as properly) called, the aristocrats. 1794 CoLERIDGE 
in Own Times UII. 968 In came that fierce Aristocrat, Our 
pursy woollen-draper. 1840 Gen. P. THompson £-rerc. (1842) 
V. 408 The aristocratemade law. 1849 GroTE Greece u. 
xlvii. VI. 26 So violent and pointed did the scission of aris- 
tocrats and democrats become. 

b. jig. 

1883 G. ALLEN in Aowledge 3 Aug. 65/2 The honey-loving 
aristocrats of the insect world. 

ec. attrib, quasi-ad7. 

1873 TRottore Axstralia 1. 475 The class of which I am 
now speaking is an aristocrat class. 

+ Aristocra‘tian, a. Obs.vrare—. [f. L.aris- 
tocratia+-An.] Aristocratic. 

1609 tr. Six 7. Sitith's Commonw, Eng. 1. vii. 7 Generall 
Councels made strife with him, to make the Popes power 
either Aristocratian, or at the least degétineemn regnum. 

Aristocratic (e:risto,kretik), a. [a. F. arvis- 
tocratigue, ad. Gr. dpiotoxpatix-ds: see ARISTO- 
CRACY and -Ic.] 

l. Of or pertaining to an aristocracy; attached 
to or favouring aristocracy. 

160z Warner Al), Eng. x. lvii. (1612) 250 Aristocratick go- 
uernment nor Democratick pleas’d. x79x Burke Let. Nad. 
Assemb. Wks. VI. 37 To destroy these aristocratick preju- 
dices. 1868 G, Durr Polit. Surv. 35 The so-called aristocratic 
party, the landlords. 

2. Befitting an aristocrat ; grand, stylish. 

1845 Disraeui Syéz/ (1863) 89 The principal tradesmen... 
deemed it more ‘ aristocratic’ ; using a favourite and hack- 
neyed epithet, which only expressed their own servility. 
1876 Miss Brappon 7. Haggara's Dax. II. 65 Rooms so 
much .. more aristocratic than those in which she had lived. 


A:ristocra‘tical, a. (and sé.) [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the rule of an aristocracy ; 
oligarchical. ‘ 

1589 //ay any Work (1844) 48 Such is the civill governe- 
ment .. Aristocraticall in the higher house of Parliament. 
1660 R. Coxe Fustice Vind. 1g Where was there ever any 
such dissention..as in Democratica! and Aristocratical 
States? 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 15 The 
monarchick, and aristocratical, and popular, partisans. 1874 
Manarry Soc. Life Greece v. 136 The aristocratical com- 
plexion of Athenian life. 

2. Of or belonging to the higher classes. 

@1733 Nortu Lives I. 20x There were bickerings against 
this power..in a manner aristocratical. 1791 T. Paine 
Rights M, 26 Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand. 
1849 Macautay Hist, Exg. 1.356 No aristocratical mansion 
is to be found in that once aristocratical quarter. 186x GEN. 
P. Tuomrson ua? Alt. INL. cl. 144 Needy aristocratical 
families. 

B. as s6. A partisan of aristocracy. 

165: Hosses Leviath, i. xxii, Patricians, and plebians.. 
aristocraticals and democraticals. . 

A:ristocra‘tically, adv. [f prec. +-Ly?.] 

1. Inanaristocratic manner; by means of, or with 
a leaning towards, an aristocracy. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 561 If a citie be as- 
semhled .. aristocraticallie under certain chiefe lords. 1624 
Bepett Left, x.127 Geneva was.. gouerned Aristocratically, 
1869 SEELEY Ess. & Lect. i. 14 Augustus was in all things 
aristocratically disposed. . 

2. As befits an aristocrat; grandly, stylishly. 

1837 Gen. P. THuompson Exerc. (1842) [V. 262 Every aris- 
tocratically dressed man you meet. 

Acristocra‘ticalness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] 
Aristocratical quality ; aristocratic style. 

1731 in Battey. 1880 Eart Desart Af. O'Connor III. 97 
Fall in love with his face, his figure, andhisaristocraticalness, 


ARISTOCRATICISM. 


Aristocraticism (z:ristokratisiz’m). — [f. 
ARISTOCRATIC +-ISM.] Adherence to aristocratic 
principles or customs. 

1860 Sat. Rev, No. 252. 251/1 Ouraristocraticism, our reli- 
gion, our social restrictions he cannot abide. 

A-ristocra‘ticness. = ARISTOCRATICALNESS. 

1877 Furnivatt Leopold Shaks. Introd. 68 So had Bertram 
[10 be emptied] of his silly aristocraticness. : : 

Aristocratism (x'risto,kra::tiz’m, z:ristgkra- 
tiz’m). [f. AkisrocRaTt + -IsM.] The principles or 
practices of aristocrats; haughty exclusiveness. 

1792 Romitty To Durant 10 Sept. (R.', Accused of being 
aristocrats, though their only aristocratism consisis in their 
wishing to defend a constitution which all France has sworn 
to maintain. 1837 Cartyce Fr. Aev. HII. 1. il. 12 Aristo- 
cratism rolls in its carriage. 1878 P. Bayne Purtt. Rev, vi. 
217 The spiril of religious caste, of spiritual aristocratism, 
had reappeared, : 

Aristocratize, v. [f. as prec. +-1zE: cf. F. 
aristocratiser.] a. trans. To make or render 
aristocratic. b. 2/7. To lean towards or favour 
aristocracy. Hence Aristocratizing f//. a. 

1799 W. Tayior in Robberds Jem. 1. 297 His opinions are 
sensibly aristocratized. 1841 Blackw. Afag. L. 151 A petty 
aristocratizing princedom like Weiniar. 

Aristocraty, -ie, obs. forms of ARISTOCRACY. 

| Aristolochia (z:ristolowkia). Bot. Formerly 
also in 5-6 aristologia ; and in Eng. form in 6 
aristology, 6-7 aristoloch, -loche, 6-8 aristo- 
lochy. [a. med.L. aristo/ogia (also Sp. and It.), 
and of F. aristoloche, 16th c. aristolochic, ad. L. 
artstolochia, a. Gr. dpiarodAoxeta, -ia, f. dpraTtoAoXos 
well-born (from its repute in promoting child- 
birth).] A genus of shiubs, of which one species, 
A, Clématitis, the Common Birthwort, is found in 
Britain as an old cscape from cultivation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvu, xiv, (1495) 612 Aristo- 
logia is a full medycynall herbe though it be bytter. 1541 
R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., With the rote of 
Arystologie, or of Affodylles. 551 Turner Herbal (1568) 
43 The seconde kynd of aristolochia. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
312 Sarrasines herbe or Astroloche.. Long Aristoloche, 
Rounde Aristoloche, /éd. 314 The long and rounde Aris- 
lolochias growe plenlifully in Spayne..called in English 
Aristologia and of some Britian: 1572 Mascat Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 128 Of nettle seed, of Aristolochy, of ech 2 
drams. 1585 Lioyp 7reas. Health D iii, Aristologye caryed 
upon a mancureth hym. 1601 Hottanp Pliny It. 226 All 
ihe sorl of these Aristolochies yeeld an aromaticall odour. 
1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 269 Arisioloch, otherwise called 
round Harlwort. — Serpents 775 Long Aristolochie or 
Hartwort. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict., Aristolochy .. is 
proper to bring away Women’s After-burden in their Lying- 
in. 1854 Bapuam Hafiext. 21 Pliny records that all arislo- 


Aristological (c:ristolpdzikal), @. ([f. as 
next +-ICAL.} Of or pertaining to aristology. 

1873 M. Coutins Sg. Siichester’s 1. xv. 192 Inhibited.. 
from aristological observations, or he would here describe a 
good Devonshire dinner, — an 

Aristologist (xristglodzist). [f. next +-1s7.] 
One skilled in aristology. 

1835 T. Waker Original No. 13, I call the ari of dining 
Aristology, and those who study it, Aristologists. 1864 

(¢itfe) Cookery for the Many. By an Australian Aristologist. 

Aristo‘logy. [f. Gr. dpioro-v breakfast, lunch- 
eon +-Aoyia discourse: see -LOGY.] The art or 
‘science’ of dining. 

1835 [see prec.] ded M. Cotuins Pen Sketches 1.235 The 
Romans .. defied all the rules of aristology by their abomin- 
able excesses, ; 

Aristotelean (x:ristpt/l7in), a. and sé. [f. 
L. Aristotelé-us, Gr. "Aptatotédet-os + -AN]; also 

Aristotelian (x:ristotfliin). [f. L. dristotel- 
és, Gr. ’ApororéAns + -IAN: cf. Christian.) (The 
latter more common.) A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Aristotle, the famous Greek philosopher, or to 
his system. B. sd. One who follows, or is skilled 
in, the philosophy of Aristotle. Hcnce Aris- 
tote‘lianism, the philosophic system or any doc- 
trine of Aristotle. Similarly: Aristotelic (z:ris- 
tote'lik), a. [Gr. "ApororeAce-ds] and +Aristo- 
te‘lical a. = Aristotelian. Aristo‘telism and 
+ Aristote‘lity (rave—') = Aristotelianism. Aris- 
to’telize v., to lean towards or teach the system of 
Aristotle. 

1607 TorseLt Serpents 653 Whal sense I should give lo 
thai *Arisiotelean Proverb, 1684 T. Burnet 7s. Earth 
111. 15 Those of the Jews that were *Aristoteleans. 1849 
CartyLe Heroes (1858) 249 School-divinity, *Aristotelean 
logic. 1581 CHARKE in Confer. iv. (1584) Ccijb, Hermo- 
genes. . saying asan “Arislolelian Philosopher, yt God made 
al things of materia prima. 1634 M.Saxpys £ssays 210\T.) 
The *Arislotelians were of opinion, that superfluily of riches 
might cause alumult ina commonwealth, 1724 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § 9 *Arislolelian fooleries and scholastic subtillies. 
1870 Loweit Asnong my Bks. 1. (1873) 171 We respect in 
Goethe the “Aristotelian poel. 1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/, 

“Arislotelianism, the reigning syslem of many ages. 1610 
HeEatey Vives on St. Aug. City of God (1620) 417 Hee [Saini 
Thomas] is too *Aristotelique. 1836-7 Sir W. HAMILTON 
Metaph, vii. (1859) 1. 116 The *Aristotelic philosophy was 
.. during the middle ages, the one exclusive philosophy in 
Europe. 1678 Cupwortn /ntelf. Syst. 53 The whole *Aris- 
tolelical System of Philosophy. 1845 J. H. Newman £ss. 
Developm. 451 Vhe theology of St. Thomas..is built on 
thal very “*Aristolelism which the early Fathers denounce 
as the source of all misbelief. 165: Howses Leviath. i. 


- lochias yield an aromatic smell. 
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xlvi. 370 Thal study is not properly Philosophy, bul ’Aris- 
totelity. 1842 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid's IVks. 1k. 765/2 
The *Aristotelizing commentary of Proclus. 

Aristulate (Aristivlet), ppl. a. Bot.  [. 
mod.L. aristuda, dim. of arista+-arE2.] ‘ Bear- 
ing a diminutive awn,’ Gray. 

Arithmancy (‘ripjme-nsi). [contracted for 
ARITHMOMANCY, but earlier.) Divination by num- 
bers. 

1577, Hounsurp Descr. Brit. ix, 28/2 An old kind of arith- 
inancie, fathered on Pythagoras, yet never invented by hiin. 
1878 J. Gray China Ik. xvii. 25 Other systems of telling 

, fortunes are in vogue, as for inslance. . arilhmancy. 

Arithman'tical, a. [f. prec.: see -mancy.] 
Of or pertaining to arithmancy. 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agrippa’s Van. Artes 62 That Alpha- 
betarie, and Arithmantical diuinitie, 

Arithmetic (aripm/tik), sd. Forms: 3 ars- 
metike, 4 -metique, 4-5 -metyk, ars metrik(e, 
4-6 arsmetrik(e, 5 -metryk(e, -metrique, 
-matryk, arce metrik, 6 arsmetrycke, arse- 
metricke ; 5 arismetrik; 6 arithmetryk, -me- 
tricke, -metike, -metique, 6-7 arithmatick(e, 
-matique, -meticke, 6-8 -metick, 7 -metic. 
[orig. a. OF. arismetique, ad. Pr. and late L. arrs- 
metica, for L. arithmética, a. Gr. } adprOpnrian (sc. 
Téxvn) the art of counting, f. dpOué-ecv to numbcr, 
count, reckon, f. ape@ucs number. Erroneously 
referred in ME. to L. avs metrica ‘art of measure,’ 
and made into ersmefrike, the common form from 
14th to 16th c., which was gradually corrected, 
through a@rismetrik in Caxton, arithmetricke in 
Sir T. More, to arzthmetyke in Recorde 1543. In 
16th c. it was also sometimes conformed in ending 
to mathematick, and to geometry: see ARSMETRY. | 

1. The science of numbers; the art of computa- 
tion by figures. 

cx2z50 Gen. & Ex. 792 Egipte clerkes.. hem lerede, wit- 
lerlike, Astronomize and arsmetike. c¢13z05 Sf. Edmund 
£. £. P. (1862) 77 Arsmetrike is a lore : pat of figours al is. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aunts. 7. 1040 That geometry or arsmetrike 
can [v.r. Ars Metrik(e, arsmetrik, arce metrik], ¢1g00 Coz. 
Alyst. 189 Also of augrym and of asmatryk. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 103 Arismetrik & astrologie. 1494 
Fasyan vi. 604 The .vii. artes or scyences lyberall .. grain- 
mer, logyke, rethoryke, musyke, arsmetryke, gemetry, and 
astronomye. 1528 More /feresyes 1. Wks. rr1/1 Arithme- 
Iricke meete for marchauntes. 1530 RasteLt Purgat. u. 
xix, Methematycall scyens as geomelrye, arithmetryk. 
1543 Recorve Gr. Arts 6 Bothe names are corruptly writen: 
Arsmetrike for Arithmelyke, us the Grekes call il, and Aw- 
grym for Algorisme, as Arabyans sounde it. 1589 Pasguif's 
Ret. Biij, [(1t) mulliplies .. by Arithmaticke, i] makes a thou- 
sand of one. 1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 52 Vhese roguish 
Arsmetrique gibbets or flesh-hookes, and cyphers or round 
oos. 1669 GaLe Crt. Gentites 1.1. ii. 16 Arithmetic. .is sup- 
posed to have been firs! invented by the Phenicians. 1750 
Harris Hermes (1841) 202 Arithmetic is excellent for the 
gauging of liquors. 1850 CartyLe Latter-d. Pampat. vi. 
(1872) 200 Is Arithmetic,—a lling more fixed by the Eternal, 
than the laws of justice. 5 

2. Arithmetical knowledge, computation, reckon- 
ing. 

x607 SHaxs, Cor. 1. i. 245 But now ’tis oddes beyond 
Arithmetick. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 549 2 t Such innu- 
merable articles, that I want arithmetic to cast 1hem up. 
1807 Worpsw. Sonn, Liberty 1. xxiv, Whal if our numbers 
barely could defy The arithmelic of babes. 

3. A treatise on computation. 

1623 J. Jounson (¢s¢/e) Arithmetick. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 92, § 5, I would advise all young wives to make them- 
selves Misiresses of Wingate’s arithmetick. : 

+ Arithmetic(k, @. ands. Obs. [a. F. arith- 
meétique, or ad. L. arithméticus: see next.) 

A, adj. = ARITHMETICAL. 

1673 Moxvanp (¢/t/e) Description and Use of 1wo Arith- 
melic Instruments. 1767 Horsrey in P.4éf. Frans. LVI. 
399 The semi-circle being a mean arithmetic between AC 
and ABC, : . : Ae 

B. 5b. [Cf. It. erithmetico.] An arithmetician. 

1652 GAuLE .Wagastrom. 178 The cabalistical rabbins, the 
Greek arithmeticks. : 

Arithmetical (xrifme'tikal), a. and 5d.) [f. 
L. arithmiétic-us, a. Gr. dp.O@pnrium-cs numeric (see 
ARITHMETIC) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
arithmetic; according to the rules of arithmetic. 
Arithmetical mean, progression, proportion: see 
quot. 

1543 RecorpE Gr. Arts (1646) 299 The reasons of works 
Arithmelicall. 1594 Brunvevit £-rerc. 1. xill. 39 Arith- 
meticall Progression.. is that which proceedeth by like 
difference of quantity, as lhus; 3,5, 7,9, 11,13. 1660 R. 
Cone Fustice Vind, 23 As 3.4.5.6. are in Arithmetical pro- 
porlion, for they increase equally; and 3. added 1o 6. is 
equal to 4. added lo 5. 1798 Hutton Course Math, (1810) 
I. 114 To find an Arithmetical Mean.. Add the two given 
exlremes or lerms together, and take halftheir sum, 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V. xix. 327 In the face of arithme- 
tical demonstration, ; ; ; 

B. as sé. A number in an arithnictical progres- 
sion. 

1798 HluTTON Course Jath. (1827) I. 123 The sum of the 
extremes is equal to double the mean, whichis lhe property 
of arnhmeticals, | 

Arithme'tically, adv. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] In 
arithinetical manner, according to arithmetic ; by 


| 


ARK. 


numcrical calculation. <Artthmetically propor- 
fronal; standing in arithmetical proportion. 

(1479 Norton Ord, Atch. in Ashm, 1652, v.60 Joyne them 
together also Arithmelically.} 1571 Dicces Geom. Pract. 
n. xxiv. Piij, Arithmetically to altayne the quantitie of lhis 
longer portion, ye shall thus worke. 1656 tr. //obbes' 
Elem, Philos. (1839) 147 Four magnitudes arithmetically 
proportional, 1865 CaxtyLe /redh. Gt. VI. xv. vii. 33 The 
regiments are .. complete, arithmelically and otherwise. 

Arithmetician (ari:pnéti-fan, wrip-). Also 
6 -trician, 7 -titian. [a. F. arithmcticten (15th c. 
in Littré), f. L. avtthmética: sce AtiTuMETIC and 
-IcfAN.] One who works out arithmetical prob- 
lems ; 2 proficient in the scicnce of numbers. 

1557 Recorve Whetstone Lij, Vo proue the cunnyng of a 
braggyng Arithmelician. 1571 DicGes Geom. Pract. 1. 
xxii. Dd jb, The skilfull Arithmelrician. 1608 T. James 
Afol. Wickliffe 74 You may know them to bee cunning 
Arithmelitians. 1792 A. Younc 7rav. France 464 Usefu 
dala for political arithmelicians. 1869 Lussock Preh. Times 
xiv, 502 They are such bad arithmelicians that the enu- 
meration of ten is a labour.. wilh many of them. 


Arithmeticize (xripmetisaiz), v. rare. [f. 
L. arithmétic-us +-1ZE.] To treat arithmetically. 


1878 ‘I’. Sinctair Mount 24x Let men reverence poetry; 
and .. they will not set themselves lo arithmelicise it. 


+ Arithmetize, v. Ods. [f. AnITHMET-IC + 
-1ZE.] To work sums in arithmetic, to cipher. 

21658 CLevetann Publ. faith 33 But now the Cub can 
count, arithmanize, 

Ari‘thmic. 7avc. [f. Gr. ap6p-ds number + -1¢.] 
TYhe principle of numbers; arithmetic. . 

1879 E. Arnotp Z¢. Asia v. 132 The fixed arilhmic of the 
universe, Which meleth good for good and ill for ill, /érd. 
v1. 167 By sure arithmic. 

Arithmo‘cracy. zonce-wd. [f. Gr. dprdpe-s 
number +-«patia rule: sce -cRacy.] A form of 
government in which the power is vested in the 
simply numerical majority. 

1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke Pref. (1879! 116 A ‘ democracy” 
of mere numbers is no democracy, bul a mere brute ‘arith- 
mocracy.’ i 

Arithmocra'tic, @. xonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
after Gr. adjs. in -«parixos: cf. aristocratic.]) Of 
the nature of an arithmocracy, 

1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke Pref. (1879) 100 American De- 
mocracy, being merely arithmocralic. 

Arithmogram (iri‘pmegram).  [f. Gr. ép.6- 
po-s number + ypaupa a thing written: sce -GRraM.] 
A number expressed by the letters of a word, 
name, or phrase, e.g. the number 666 made up by 
the Greek letters of the word Aareivos (for Actives). 

1869 Lo. StRANGFoRD Sefect. Il. 301 My efforts 10 work it 
[Dr. Cumming’s name] out honeslly as an arithmogram. 

Arithmography (xripmp'grafi). [fas prec. 
+-ypapia writing: see -GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. arv¢hmo- 
graphie.) Representation of a number by letters. 

1869 Lp. Strancrorp Se/ect. If. 301 Who has successfully 
solved a great problem in theology and arilhmography. 

Arithmological (ari:pmolg-dzikal).  [f. as 
prec. +Gr. -Aoyds discoursing of +-sLl.]  Per- 
taining to the scientific treatment of numbers. 

1882 Nature XXVII. 193 Vhe arithmological papers are 
numerous, 

Arithmo:logy. ?0ds. [f.as prec. + Gr. -Aoyia: 
see -LoGY. Cf. Fr. artthmologie.] A treatise on 
numbers, or statement bearing upon them. 

1572 L. Luovp Pilgr. Princes (1607) togb, A few Arithmo- 
logies which Salomon the wise, and Jhesus the sonne of 
Syrach .. have amongst their chiefe writinges noted. 

Arithmomancy (iri‘pmo,m2nsi). [ad.mod. L. 
arithmomantia, {, Gr. a@piOues number + -parteia 
divination, Cf. Fr. avtthmomancie.] Divination 
by numbers ; arithmancy. 

1621 Burton Anat. Vel. n. ii. iv, Fulks Arithmomantia 
and the rest of those curious games. 1660 STANLEY Hist 
Philos. 384/2 Upon the near affinity which Pythagoras.. 
conceived lo be belwixt the gods and numbers, he collected 
a kind of Arithmomanty. ; 

Arithmometer (xripmgméta1). [a.F. arith- 
mometre, {.as prec. + Gr. -yérpov: see -METER.] An 
instrument for working out arithmetical problems. 

1876 in S. Aenxs. Sci. Catal, 1879 VHomson & Vait Nat. 
Phit. 1.1. § 401 Calculating Machines .. up 1o the Arithmo- 
meter of Thomas of Colmar [in 1862}, 


+A-ritude. Oés. [ad. 1. dritido, f. drére to 
be dry.] = Anipiry. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

-arium, sz/fix of sbs., a. L. -drium ‘thing con- 
nected with or employed in, place for,’ orig. neuter 
of adjs. in -drius. Of this the regular adapted 
form in Eng. is -ary: see -ary', but the unchanged 
L. form is used with a few terms of classical and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, or of learned use, as 
caldarium, frigitartum, sacrarium, honorartunt, 
herbarium, the last of which, being in general 
use, has probably popularized the use of evar 
and aguarium, 

Arive, obs. form of ARRIVE. 

Ark (uk), 56. Forms: 1-4 are, 1-2 eare, I 
ere, erc, erk, ark, 2 eark, 3 (Orv.) arrke, ay 
ark(e, 7 arcke, 4- ark. [Common Teutonic: 
with OF. arc (carc, wre, ere, er&, ace. arce, cf. 
OFris. erfe, OIG. anka, mod.G. arche, ON. 


ARK. 


ork (gen. arkar), Sw., Da. ark, Goth. and OTeut. 
arka, prob. a. L. arca chest, box, coffer; whence 
OF. arche, also adopted in senses 2, 3, alongside 
of the native word: see ARCHE.] 

1. A chest, box, coffer, close basket, or similar 
receptacle ; esf. & in north. dial, a large wooden 
bin or hutch for storing meal, bread, fruit, etc. 

@x000 Riddles (Gr) Ixii, 2 Oft mec feeste bileac freolicu 
meowle ides on earce. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 18823 Patt arrke batt iss 
wrohht off tre. 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. 136 To be ordre of 
Cisteans he gaf two bousand mark ..tolay vpinarke. 1535 
CoverDALE £2, ii. 3 She toke an Arke of redes [WycuiF, a 
ionket of resshen ; 13882 leep of segge or seggis]. 16xx /bid., 
An arke of bul-rushes. 1648 Herrick Hesfer. Wks. (Gros.) 
II. 9 They With Wicker Arks did come To kiss and beare 
away Thericher Couslipshome, 1845 Petrie Eccl. Archit. 
Srel, 203 The relics of St. Ronan .. were put into an ark or 
shrine. 

a. cxq4so Henryson Mor. Fables 8 The cheese in Arke, 
and meillin Kist. 1557 Lane. Wills 1.(1857)72 1j gret arke 
standinge in the nursarie. 1724 Ramsay J7va-T. Alise. (1733) 
II.18x My bairn has tocher of her awin, Anark, anambry, and 
a ladle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 1. 42 And from 
the ark at last did take Meal forth for porridge and for cake. 

b. fig. ‘Casket, treasury.’ 

¢ 1z00ORmMIN 8971 Ure laffdi3 Mar3e .. le33de itt all .. Inn 
hire bohhtess arrke, 

2. spec. in Jew. Hist. The wooden coffer contain- 
ing the tables of the law, kept in the Holiest 
Place of the Tabernacle. Also called Ark of the 
Covenant, Ark of Testimony. See also ARCHE. 

c 825 Vesp. Ps. cxxxi.8 Du & erc zehalgunge Oinre. c1000 
Ags. Ps. ibid., Pu earce eart eall-haligra. a@1300 £. £. 
Psalter ibid., Pou, and arke of pi halinesse. 1382 Wyctir 
1 Sav. vi. 11 Thei putten the arke of God upon the wayn. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. xi1. 251 Therein An Ark, and in the Ark 
his Testimony. 1853 Maurice Props, & Kingsi. 4 Theark, the 
symbol of the people’s unity, was captured by the Philistines. 

b. fig., as in phrases, Zo touch or lay hands on the 
ark: to interfere with, treat irreverently, what is 
held to be sacred ; (in reference to 2 Sav. vi. 6.) 

1641 Mitton C2. Govt. i. (1851) 100 The living arke of the 
holy Ghost. 1842 H. Rocers /utrod. Burke's Wks. 83 Lay- 
ing irreverent hands on the ark of the constitution. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 1.7 The House of Commons 
only touched the ark of our property with half a heart. 

3. The large covered floating vessel in which 
Noah was saved at the Deluge ; hence fg. a place 
of refuge. (In 13-14th c. commonly AKCHE. ) 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 38 Inneode in zrce Noé 
(Rushw.arke, Ags. & Hatt. earce). ¢1175 Cott. Hom. 225 
Werc [4/S, wrec] pe nuanare, c1z00 Ormin 14542 Drihhtin 
badd Noe gan till & wirrkenn himm an arrke. 1382 
Wycuir Gen. vi. 14 Make to thee an ark [v.7. schip] of 
planed trees. 1600 Suaxs. A. V. L.v. iv. 36 There is sure 
another flood toward, and these couples are comming to the 
Arke. 1679 Estaél, Test. 46 No safety .. out of the Ark of 
their Church. 1807 Crapse Par. Reg. 11. 876 How spake 
the Serpent, and where stopped the Ark. 1863 (3 Feb.) 
Bricut Awrerica, Sp. (1876) 116 The United States has been 
-. an ark of refuge to the people of Europe. 


4. transf. A ship, boat, or similar floating vessel ; 


spec. in U.S., a large flat-bottomed boat formerly ° 


used on rivers for the transport of produce. 

1475 CAxTon Fasor 67b, That thou go into pyrre for to 
make an arke, 1640 YorkE Union Hon., Battels 64 Skilfull 
navigators, whereof the Admirall in the Arke royall was 
chiefe. @1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. Wks. 244 Huge 
loaded arks rush down the boiling tide. 1822 J. Fuint Left 
Jr. Amer, 125 The beach is lined with keel boats, large arks 
for carrying produce, family boats. 1823 Byron /sland 1. 
viii, Commits him to his fragile ark. 

+5. An enclosure for catching or confining fish. 
Obs. [So arche in Ger. dialects ; and cf. G. and 


F. arche a coffer-dam.] 

1883 A thenzum 2 June 695/3 That Edinburgh had an eel- 
ark of its own at the east end of the North Loch. 

6. Comb. and Attrib., as ark-born, ark-ship. Also 
+ ark-wold, the wooden sides or beams of the ark ; 
ark-full, an assemblage as numerous and diverse 
as that which Noah’s ark contained; ark-net, a 
kind of fish-trap (cf. ce/-ark in 5); ark-shell, a 
species of bivalve mollusc. 

1774 J. Bryant Afythol. Il. 435 (Jov.) Lhe ark-born deity, 
Dionusus. 1613 Decree in Law Rep. Com, Pl. V. 714 To 
place ark-nets and other engines in the said river. 1854 
Woopwarp Jax, Mollusca 1, 268 The Ark-shells of the 
Palzozoic and Secondary strata. 1851 Fores in A7t. Fred. 
Illus. Cat. Veg. W., An ark-full of living animals. 1853 
Lynen Sedf-/nzprov. ii. 43 Christianity .. is the ark-ship, the 
ark of safety. c 1250 Gex. & £x. 576 Quan he [Noah] dede 
him in 6e arche-wold. 

+ Ark, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To shut up in an ark. 
Hence Arked A/V. a. 

1586 Warner AZb. Eug.1.i, Arked Noah, and seauen with 
him. «1644 QuarLrs Fudgem. § ATercy (1881) I. 128 Ark 
it up like Israel’s manna. 1652 Bentowes Theoph. v. 63 
From flood of Tears may an Arkt Dove try .. to descry That 
land nnknown to Nature, Vast Eternitie. 


Ark, obs. form of Arc, ARCH. 

Arkansite. 4/7. A variety of Brooxirr, 

Arkawngell, obs. form of ARCHANGEL. 

Arkite (askoit), a. and 5d. [f. Ak + -1TK.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Noah’s ark. B. sd. 
An inmate of the ark. 

1774 J. Bryanr A/ythol. Il. 329 A repository, where the 
Ate rites and history were preserved. 1804 Edin. Rev. 
III. 429 The Arkites, a dignified and appropriate naine for 
the family of Noah. 1667 M. Arnoup Celtzc Lit. 32 
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Bryant.. found in Greek mythology what he called an 
arkite idolatry, pointing to Noah’s deluge and the ark. 
Arkless (asklés), a. [f. ARK 56.+-LEss.] 
1819 Byron Proph. Dante 1. 24 The arkless dove. 
Arkose (a1kou's). Geo/. A sandstone containing 
grains of felspar and quartz, found in the Vosges. 
1839 Murcuison S2lux, Syst, 1. xxix. 375 The ‘arkose’ of 
central France. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks xiv. 280 Amongst 
the carboniferous and triassic rocks of some countries a sand- 
stone occurs to which the name Arkose Is given. 


Arksutite (4:tkswtait). Afi. [f. (1866) 4rk- 
sut fiord in Greenland, where found +-1TE.] A 
white, vitreous fluoride of lime, soda, and alumina. 

1868 Dana J/cn, 128. 

Arle (a11), v. zorth. [f. Anurs. Cf. Fr. arrher J 
To give earnest-money to or for. 

1609 SKENE (Jam.) All gudes, quhilkis ar forestalled, coft, 
or arled be forestallers, 1663 BLair A ufobzsog. iv. (1848) 66, 
I arled you with a sixpence which yet you have. 

Arled, ///. a, Obs. [Matzner suggests for arred.] 
? Speckled. 

er2g0 Ger. §& Ex. 1724 Sep or got, hafwed, arled, or grei. 

Arles (a1lz). orth. dial. Also 3-7 erles. [Ap- 
parently a. OF. *erle, *arle:—L. *arrhula dim. of 
ARRHA. Cf. also OF. erves, arres, mod. arrhes :— 
L. arrha. Historically a plural, but sometimes 
used as sing. ; the formal sing. av/e is hardly in use.] 

1. Money given in confirmation of a bargain; 
esp. that given, when a servant is hired, in con- 
firmation of the engagement ; earnest-money. 

1540 Act Fas. V.(Jam.) Gif ony maner of persoun gefis 
arlis or money on ony maner of fische. 1652 J/S. Grass- 
snan's Bk. at Durham (Raine), Spent when we hired the 
hird, rs. Given him in arles, 6a. 1674 Ch. Accts. Bedling- 
ton Northid., Giventhe smith in arles forthe bell, 1s. 1691 
Biount Law Dict., Argentum Dei.. Money given in Ear- 
nest of a Bargain: In Lincolnshire called Erles, or Arles. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xxiii. 166 Ye gaeme nae arles, indeed. 

2. fig. An eamest, a foretaste. 

¢x2z0 Hali Mleid. 7 As on erles of pe eche mede pat schal 
cuine plejJrafter. c1425 Wyntoun Cyox, vill. xxvii. 21 (J AM.) 
This was bot erlys for to tell Of infortune, that eftyr fell. 
1513 Dovucias Axes x1. Prol. 160 Wyth grace in erlis of 
glore. 

3. Arles-penny is used in the prec. senses. 

1590 Bruce Ser. Sacram. Sija/2 (Jam.) The heart gets a 
taist of the swetnes .. quhilk taist is the only arlis-penny of 
that full and perfite joy. 1794 Burns Aly Tocher’s, ete. 
Wks. IV. 309 Your proffer o” luve’s an airle-penny. 

Arlice, -liche, -ly, obs. forms of Eary. 

+Arling. Ods. [OE. eordling ‘agricola,’ f. 
corée earth. Cf. ‘clod-bird,’ and ‘fallow-smiter.’] 
A species of bird ; the Wheatear. 

¢ 1000 /ELERIC Gloss. in Wright Voc. 29/2 Tanticus, zroling. 
Lbid. 281/1 Cucuzata, irpling .. Birbiccariolus, irpling. 
axzoo lbid. 63/1 Birbicaliolus, eordling. 1544 TuRNER 
Avium Hist. 44 Kvaves, Caerizdleo, a clotburd, a smatche, 
an arlyng, a steinchek, 1580 BareTt 4/v. A 544 Arling, a 
byrde that appeareth not in winter: a clotbyrde: a smatch. 
1655 Mourret & Benn. Health's Impr. (1746) 185 The.. 
Arling is as big almost as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon 
Cherries. 1753 CHAmBers Cycl. Supp., Arlyng..a name 
by which the common cenanthe is called. 

Arlotrie, obs. form of HarLorry. 

Arloup, obs. form of Ortop (deck). 

Arm (aim), 54.1. Forms: r- arm, 1-3 (WS.) 
earm, 2-3 erm, (eorm), 3 erm, (Orm.) arrm, 
arum, 4-7 arme. [Common Teutonic: cf. OS. 
arm, OFris. arm, erm, OHG. aram, arm, ON. 
army, Goth. arms :—OTeut. *armoz, cogn. w. L. 
armus shoulder; cf. Gr, dpyuds joint, Skr. zmas, f. 
Aryan root a@r- to fit, join] 

I. The limb. 

1. The upper limb of the human body, from the 
shoulder to the hand ; the part from the elbow to 
the hand being the forearm. 

¢ 950 Lind?sf. Gosp. Luke ii. 28 He onfeng himonarmumhis. 
1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Se kyng .. alehte hine be- 
twux his earmes. ¢€1z00 Ormin 7616 [He] himm toc bi- 
twenenn arrmess. 1205 Lay. 28035 Pat nui riht zerm to-brac, 
Lbid, 2233 He heo mid armen i-nom. cxz20 Uressun in Cott, 
Hom, 213 Mi leofmonnes luft erm halt up min heaued. 
21300 Havelok 2408 Smot him poru be mht arum. 1377 
Lanct. P. 77. B. xiv. 241 Hondes and armes of a longe 
lengthe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. ix, Heue vp his 
armes for to smyte edgelyng. 1611 SHaks. Cyv7d. 1. iv. 101 
She stript it from her Arme. 1785 Cowrer Task iv. 222 The 
basket dangling on her arm. 1802 PaLey Nat. Theol. viii. 
(1827) 455 The fore-arm .. consists of two bones lying along- 
side each other, but touching only towards the ends. 

b. as a measure of length. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armorte 11. 86 Popiniayes .. exceedinge 
in lengthe an arme and an halfe. 

2. phr. a. Arm-in-arm (improperly arm-and- 
arm): said of two persons, when one interlinks his 
arm with the other’s, that they may walk close to- 
gether; hence fg. in close communion. (So hu- 
morously arm-in-armly.) To give or offer one’s 
arm (to): to allow oy invite a person to walk arm- 
in-arm with one, or lean on one’s arm. 70 take 
the arm is to accept this invitation. A chz/d or 
infant tm arms: one that cannot yet walk, and 
has to be carried. /i2th open arms: with eager 
welcome. + is arms! an obsolete oath. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1067 They wenten arme in arme 
yfere Into the gardyn. a@1553 Upatt Rorster D. 11.1, Then, 
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his armes and woundes! I woulde not haue slacked for ten 
thousand poundes. /é¢d¢. 1. iii, Armes! what dost thou? 
1591 Harincron Aviosto's Orl, Fur. xtvi. xxxv, Don Leon 
arm in arm Rogero led. a@x600 Hooker Sev. i. 111. 590 
Continually to walk arm in arm with angels. 1735 Pore 
Prol. Sat. 142 With open arm receiv’d one Poet more. 1743 
H. Wavpote Lett. to H. Mann 67 1. 246 A clerk who had 
observed them go out together soarm-in-armly. 1781 Cow- 
PER Charity 314 Philosophy.. Walks arm in arm with Na- 
ture all his way. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 11. 1. 1v. iii. 10 A 
thickset Individual ..arm-and-arm with some servant. 1862 
Sat, Rev. 633 Brummel .. replied, ‘1 did my best for the 
young man; I gave him my arm down St. James’ Street.’ 
AWod. She took the proffered arm. Children in arms free. 

b. At arm’s end (obs.), at arm’s length: as far 
out or away from one as one can reach with the 
arm ; hence, away from close contact or familiarity, 
at a distance ; sfec. in Law, without fiduciary re- 
lations, as those of trustee or solicitor to a client. 
To work at arm’s length: awkwardly or disadvan- 
tageously. /Vithin arm (or arm's) reach: so as to 
be reached by a movement of the arm only. Zo 
make a long arm (colloq.): to reach out the arm 
a long way after something. 4s longas one’s arm: 
collog. for ‘ very long.’ 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (J ) Such a one as can keep him at 
arms end, need never wish for a better companion. a 1652 
Brome Crt. Beggar 1.i, Aman May come within his arme- 
reach of his money In the Exchequer. 1655 Gurnatt Chr. 
in Arm. xiv.(1669) 108/1 The Moabites could not give Israel 
the fall at arms-length. 1669 PENN Wo Cross xiii. § 18 Live 
loose to the World, have it at Arm’s-End. a1704 T. Brown 
Praise Pov. Wks. 1730 1.96 No Penelopes. to keep impor- 
tunate suitors at arms-end. 1714 Swirt Pres. State AZ. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 220 To stand at arm’s length with her majesty. 
1856 Kane Arce. Exp. IL. vii. 79 Wood... piled within arm- 
reach, 1858 Lp. St. Leonarvps Handy-bk. Prop. Law vi. 
35 Unless there is perfect fair-dealing, and the dealing is, as 
it is termed, at arm’s-length, it would not be allowed to 
stand. 1879 T. Lewin Trusts (ed. 7) 441 The parties must 
be put so much at arm’s length that they stand in the 
adverse relations of vendor and purchaser. 1884 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 6/2 Monkeys.. making long arms..for stray 
beans or sweetmeats. ; 

3. fig. a. Might, power, authority. Secular arm: 
the authority of a secular or temporal, as dis- 
tinguished from an ecclesiastical, tribunal. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 18 Arm drihtnes huzem is 
aedeaued [Rushzw, eorm]. 1382 Wycutr zbzd., To whom is 
the arm of the Lord schewid? 1535 CoveRDALE £2ra iv. 23 
And forbad them with the arme and auctorite. 1611 Bible 
Ezek, xxx. 21, 1 haue broken the arme of Pharaoh, 1782 
PriestLtey Corrupt, Chr. 11. 1x. 145 The relapsed [are] de- 
livered to the secular arm, 1831 Brewster Vezvton (1855) 
II. xviii. 186 No period of his life can be named when his 
intellectual arm was shortened. : 

b. That on which one relies for support or assist- 
ance; a prop, support, stay. Aight arm: main 
stay, chief executive agent. 

1382 Wycuir Fer. xvii. 5 Cursid the man that trostith in 
man, and putteth flesh hisarm. 1535 CoverpaLe 7é7d., That 
taketh flesh for his arme. 1859 TENNYSON Greinev. 426 
Sir Lancelot, my right arm, The mightiest of my knights. 

c. in fig. expressions that attribute avs (in various 
Ttelations) to things that have none. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 7 He reserved neither legg 
nor arme of that lyvinge to hym self. ?a1700 Sir Patrick 
Spens, 1 saw the new moon, late yestreen, W1' the auld moon 
inherarm. 1850 TENNYSON /z AJew2. xxi. 18 Science reaches 
forth her arms ‘To feel from world to world. 1866 B. Taytor 
Mariners 290 Cradled in the arms of the tide. 

4. The fore limb of an animal: said, popularly, 
of apes, bears, and other animals that rise on their 
hind legs ; inscientific use, ofany of the mammalia. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 3 Apes.. have .. their 
breasts and armes like men, but rougher. 1781 SMELLIE 
Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1785) V. 14 The bear. . has fleshy legs 
and arms. 1847 CarrEN‘ER Zool. § go The arm and the 
thigh each present, among all the Mammalia, but one bone. 
Ibid. § 330 In Birds..the conformation of the arm and 
fore-arm differs little from that of the same parts in man. 

b. falconry. The leg of a hawk from the thigh 
to the foot. 

1575 Turserv. Falconrie 8 This Eagle Royall .. hath not 
hir armes or feete in any condition couered with plume as 
the Vulture hath. 1678-1706 in PuIvuirs and in mod. Dicts. 
under Arm(s sd.2 : : 

c. The flexible limbs or other appendages of in- 
vertebrate animals; as the locomotive and pre- 
hensile organs of cuttle-fish, the tentacula of the 
hydroid polypes, the rays of star-fish, etc. . 

x8zz Burrowes Cyc/. IX. 786/2 The Cuttle-Fish .. besides 
eight arms has two tentacula longer than the arms. 1867 
CarrenTer Zool, § 1043 In the Hydra, the arms vary in 
nuinber, being usually from six to ten. /ééd. § 1044 When 
in search of prey, the Hydra permits its arms to float loosely 
throughthewater. 1870 NicHotson Zoo/. xix. (1880) 201 The 
body [of Star-Fishes] .. consists of a central .. ‘disc’ sur- 
rounded by five or more lobes or ‘arms.’ 

5. The part of dress covering an arm; a sleeve. 

@21797 H. Wavpote George //, (1847) I11.1.8 The right arm 
lined with fur. 183 CartyLe Sart. Res. ut. vi, The Coac- 
arm is stretched out. 4 

II. Things resembling arms. é ; 

6. A narrower portion or part of anything project- 
ing from the main body, ; : 

a. In arm of the sea, of ancient use, and quite 
transferred. wb. Also of the land (9ds.), a moun- 


tain (/ig.). ; 
¢ 885 K. Errep Ores. 1. i. § 28 On opre healfe pcs sas 
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earmes is Ibernia. 1538 Levanp /¢zz. VII. 143 The Marsch 
Land..runnyng yntoa Poynt standeth as an Arme, Foreland, 
or Nesse. 1598 Haktuyt Voy. I. 65 The Great sea, out of 
which the arme of S. George proceedeth. 1724 De For, 
etc. Tour Gt. Brit, (1769) III. 60 That Arm of the Sea 
which is now called the Humber. c 1854 STANLEY Sinat & 
Pat, Introd. (1858) 53 The arms of the mountain closing 
us in. 

e. of a machine, or other object. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic v.110 Ona projecting arm..I 
fixed a broad collar. 1881 Greener Guz 18 The powder- 
chamber or arm of the bombard is of much smaller diameter. 


7. One of the branches into which a main trunk 
divides. +a. spec. of avine. Obs. b. fg. A main 
branch or limb of any tree (usually with some- 
thing of personification). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. cxvi, ‘Palmes’ is pro- 
pirly a bowe ober a spray of a vine, and .. spryngeb oute in 
newe armes. 1580 Ly_y Zuphues(Arb.) 473 They that feare 
theyr Vines will make too sharpe wine, must not cutte the 
armes. 1§79 SPENSER Shep. Cal. Feb. 104 A goodly Oake.. 
With armes full strong. 1611 Coter., Avantin, the arme, 
or braunch of a vine. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg, ul. 514 
Some ancient Oak, whose Arms extend In ample Breadth. 
1863 Loner. Fale. Federigo 5 A huge vine... with its arms 
outspread. — 

c. of a river, a nerve, or the like. 

1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. 67 His flete alle pleyn In an arme 
of Ouse vnder Ricalle lay. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny I. 118 The 
great riuer Tanais, which runneth into Mceotis with two 
armes or branches. 1846 Grote Greece xx. II. 490 The Pe- 
lusian arm of the Nile, 1870 RoLteston Asin, Life 132 
An azygos nerve trunk .. which .. has two lateral arms. 

8. One of two lateral (and generally horizontal) 
parts, which answer to each other, like the two 
arms of the body. 

a. Naut. (a.) The parts of an anchor, at right 
angles to its shank, which bear the flukes that grip 
the bottom. (4.) The parts of the yard extending 
on either side of the mast; see YARD-ARM. (c.) 

~ “The extremity of the bibbs which support the 
tressel-trees’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-6k. 1867). 

1665 Perys Diary 18 Sept., The yard-arms sticking in the 
very rocks. 1706 PHittips, A ru ofan Auchor, that part 
of it to which the Flook is set. 

b. of machines; as of a balance. In a lever: 
The part or length from the fulcrum to the point 
of application of the power or weight respectively. 
(In levers of the seeond and third kind, the power 


arm and weight arm are both on the same side.) 

1659 Leak /ater-wks. 17 The said Levers shalbe also 
fitted to two arms or branches. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
s.v. Crane, The middle and extremity of this {beam} are 
again sustained byarms from the middle of the arbor. 1866 
. Newtn Vat, Phil, (1873) 34 It is convenient to describe the 
perpendiculars drawn from the fulcrum to the directions of 
the power and the weight as the power’s arm and the weight’s 
arm respectively. 

9. One of the two rails or projecting supports 
at the sides of a chair, sofa, etc., on which the arms 
of one who is using it may rest. See ARM-CHAIR. 

1633 {See ARM-cHAIR], 1859 TENNYSON Elaine 437 Two 
dragons gilded, sloping down to make Arms for his chair, 
188z J. HAwtnorne Fort, Fool xiv, The chairs and sofas 
having curved and arabesqued backs, legs, and arms. 

NII. Comb, and Auirié., as arm-eddre (=vein), 
-glove, -linked, -sweep, -wrist, Also arm-bone, 
the bone of the arm, the Aumerus; +arm-circle, 
arm-coil, a bracelet, an armlet; + arm-gaunt a., 
(meaning not certainly known) ?with gaunt limbs ; 
+arm-great a., as large round as an arm; +arm 
labour, manual labour; arm-piece, armour to 
protect the arm; +arm-slasher, one who cuts his 
arm to get blood with which to drink his mistress’ 
health; tarm-strong a., strong of arm. See 
arm’s-end, -length, arm-reach, under 2b. Also 
ARM-CHAIR, -HOLE, -PIT, ARMFUL, ARMLESS, q.V. 

a 1639 Asp. Sporiswoop Ch. §& St. Scotd. (1677) 5 The *Arm- 
bone, three Fingers, and as many Toes of St. Andrew. 1851 
Ricuarpson Geol. viii. 308 In the anterior extremities we 
find an *arm-bone. 1382 Wycuir Ecclus. xxi. 24 Asan *arm- 
cercle in the ri3t arm, 1866 LivincsTone 977, iii. (1873) 68 
*Arm-coils of thick brass wire. ¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 258 Hwon 
heo beod ileten blod on one *erm eddre. 1606 SHAKs. Ant. 
& CZ. 1. v.48 Did mount an *Arme-gaunt Steede. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. xi, Mounted upon his *arm-gaunt charger. 1740 
Cress Hartrorp Cory, (1806) 1]. 127 Black velvet *arm- 
gloves. ¢1386 Cuaucer Auts. T. 1290 A wreth of gold 
*arm-gret. ¢1420 Pallad, ou Ffusb. wi. 412 An *arme greet 
withi bough. 1677 YARRANTON Engé, Jmmprov. 185 Will draw 
more Wire in one day, than six men can .. by “arm labour. 
1839 BatLey Festus vi, (1848) 53 A shadow not thine own 
*armlinked with mine. 1844 Marc. Futter Wont. in 19th C. 
(1862) 86 A golden helmet and *arm-pieces. 1611 CoTGR., 
Taille-bras, A hackster, *arme-slasher. ¢ rooo AELFRiC Gloss, 
in Wright 43 Torosus, *earm-strang. 1589 GREENE J/cna- 
phon (Arb.) 56 Alcides, the “*arme-strong darling of the 
doubled night. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems II. 276 Like a 
fly.. By queen Juno brushed aside, a Full white *arm- 
sweep, from the edge. 1656 Heviin Two Journ. 42 Hands 
and arme-wrists free from scabs. 


Arm, 54.2. Commonly in 47, Arms (amz). 
Forms: 3-7 armes (5 -is, -ys), 6- arms, 8- 
arm. [a. F. armes, Pr. armas:—L. arma (no sing.) 
‘arms, fittings, tackle, gear’; from root ar- to fit, 
Join. The sing. avm is late and rarely used.] 

I. fl. Defensive and offensive outfit for war, 
things used in fighting. 
Ware, Up 
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1, Defensive covering or appendages for the body; 
armour, mail. Now only Joe?. 

1340 Ayend. 165 Pe clopinge ne makep na3t bane monek, 
ne pe armes pane kny3t. 1382 Wycuir ZA. vi. 11 Clothe 
jou with the armer [7.7, armes] of God. ¢ 1400 Sowdone 
Bab, 188 Armed in Stele Inarmes noerle and profitable. 1§93 
Suaks, Rich. (7, m1 ii. 114 Clap their female ioints In stiffe 
vnwieldie Armes. 1718 Porr //iad 11. 200 Once more re- 
fulgent shine in brazen arms. 1872 TENNYSON Gareth 908 
These arm’d him in blue arms. . 

2. Instruments of offence used in war; weapons. 
Fire-arms; those for which gunpowder is used, 
such as guns and pistols, as opposed to swords, 
spears, or bows. Small-arms~ those not requiring 
carriages, as opposed to artillery. Stand of arms: 


a complete set for one soldier. 

@ 1300 A’. /forn 516 Pin armes he hap and scheld To fizte 
wip upon pe feld. 1382 Wyciir Yon xviii. 3 He cam with 
lanternis, and brondis, and armys. 1484 Caxton Ordre 
Chyv. viii, 61b, He ought not totrust in his armes, ne in his 
strengthe. 1650 T. 3. HWorcester’s A pophth. 97 They were 
come to search his house for Armes. 1710 Lond, Gaz. 
mmmmdccviii/2 The remaining 12,500 Arms not already 
contracted for. /é¢¢. mmmmdccii/2 Powder, small Ball, 
and small Arms. 1777 Marion in Harfger's Mag. Sept. 
(1883) 546/1 To parade with their side arms. 1794 TRusLer 
Eng. Synou. 1.347 By arins, we understand those instru- 
ments of offence generally made use of in war; such as fire- 
arms, swords, etc, By zvcafons, we more particularly mean 
instruments of other kinds (exclusive of fire-arms), made use 
of as offensive on special occasions. 1870 /ustr. Musketry 7 
Each lesson in cleaning arms .. to occupy half an hour. 

b. sing. A particular species of weapon; (cf. a 
wine, a sugar, an ash). 

1861 Sir W. Fairpairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., A rifled small 
arm and gun which have never been surpassed. 1877 World 
No, 178. 11 An extraordinarily well-balanced arm, and highly 
effective, 

3. Mar of arms, later man-at-arms: &. one prac- 
tised in war, a warrior, soldier; b. a fully-armed 
knight. A/an-tn-arms; an armed man. 

1393 Gower Conf II]. 2 Heisanoble manofarmes. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A.1. xi, The proprietes that men of armes 
ought tohaue. c1sgo MaRLowe 2nd Pt, Taimburi. 11.1, I have 
a hundred thousand men-in-arms. 1593 SHAKS. 3 /fex. V/, 
y.iv, 42 And make him, naked, foyle a man at Armes. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v, ii, 141 The Man at Armes is 
armedcomplete. /éid., Men at Armes are commonly men of 
title and qualitie. 1611 Biste Traust. Pref?2 For the loue 
that he bare unto peace .. iudged to be no man at armes. 
1670 Cotton Esfernon i, x1. 580 Worth the pains, or no- 
tice of men of Arms. 1855 KinosLey Heroes Iv. 57 The 
men-at-arms drew their swords and rushed on him. 

4. In many phrases. a. Zo arms! (formerly 
(OFr.] as armes! atarms!): take to your arms, be 
ready for fight! b. / arms; armed, furnished with 
weapons, sword in hand, prepared to fight ; as ¢o 
rise in arms (ofa number); 2p ¢7 arms, in active 
readiness to fight, actively engaged in struggle or 
rebellion; also fig. ¢. To take up arms: to arm 
oneself, rise in hostility defensive or offensive, to 
draw the sword; also fg. To dear arms: to serve 
as a soldier, do military service, fight. 7o éurn 
one’s arms against: to make war upon, attack. 
To lay down arms: to surrender, cease hostilities, 
give up the struggle. 

a& 1330R. BruNNECA ron. 162 Richard,‘ hasarmes!’ did crie. 
1380 Sir Feruszb, 2933 “Asarmes!’ banne cride Rolond, 
“asarmes, euerechon!’ c1450 J/er/it xxii. 406 And ronne to 
armes moo than xxviisquyers. c1450 LoneLicu Grai/ xiii. 
231 Anon, ‘As Armez,’ they gonnen to crie. 1470-85 Ma- 
LorY Arthur 1, xi. (1634) 22 ‘Lords, at arms! for here be 
your enemies at your hand.’ 1711 Pore Rafe Lock v.37 To 
arms! to arms! the fierce Virago cries. 184z MacauLay 
foratius xx, Toarms! To arms! Sir Consul. 

b. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virtue vii. 97 Whan in armes .. 
He all his ennemyes dyd abiecte. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z.L.v. ii. 
636 Heere comes Hector in Armes. 1§93 — 2 //en. VJ, 1. 
i. 93 Hating thee, and rising vp in armes. 1611 Brste 
1 Mace. xii, 27 lonathan commaunded his men..to be in 
armes. 1704 ues T. Tub Apol., All the menof wit .. were 
immediately up in Arms. 1810 Scott Lady of L.1n. xiv, In 
arms the huts and hamlets rise. 1868 Digdy’s Voy, Med it. 
Pref. 32 As soon as the facts came to the knowledge of the 
Admiralty .. Buckingham’s Secretary was up in arms. 

c. 1297 R. G1.ouc. 63 Alle pat armes bere A3en pe king. 
c1sgo MaRLowe AMassac. Paris ui. i, The Guise hath taken 
arms against the King. r60z SuHaxs. Ham.i.i.59 Totake 
Armes againsta Seaof troubles. 1769 Ronertson Charles V, 
V. 111. 329 Obliged to take arms in self-defence. /did. V.1v. 
410 He turned his arms against Naples. 1795 SEWELL 
Hist. Quakers I. Pref. 7 For bearing arms and resisting the 
wicked by fighting. 1831 BrewsteER Newfon (1855) 11. xiv. 
2 Newton took up arms in his own cause. 1848 St. Joun 
Fr, Rev. 245 Lay down your arms. 3%872 Yrats Growth 
Comm. 180 Albuquerque turned his arms towards Ormuz. 

5. Also in the mod. phrases: Under arms (of 
troops) ; bearing arms; standing or marching arms 
in hand, in battle array ; so, /o /re upon thetr arms. 
Stand lo your arms! i.e. in order of battle with 
arms presented, For the various military words of 
command, Order arms, Port arms, Present arms, 
Shoulder arms, Slope arms, Trail arms, ete., see 
the respective verbs. 

ad) Drvven Virg. Georg. 111. 537 Thus, under heavy Arms, 
the Youth of Rome Their Jong laborious Marches overcome. 
x710 Lond. Gaz. mmmmdccxv/2 Obliged to halt and lye 
all Night on their Arms. 1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) II. 265 Ina moment the troops were underarms. 1847 
Gveic Waterloo 275 The Anglo-Belgian army lay on its 
arms in the field which its valour had won. /d/d. 108 No 
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cry of ‘Stand to your arms!’ or other notices expressive of 
danger near at hand. a@1850 Rossetti Dante & Crrc. (1874) 
1.8 The whole city got under arms. 

II. Elliptical senses. (Only A/. exc. in 9.) 

6. The exercise oremployment of arms; fighting, 
war, active hostilities. + 70 b/d arms (obs.): to 
offer battle. 0 carry arms: to wage war. To 
appeal lo arms: sec APPEAL v. 6 b. 

1374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 1 Fiers god of armes Mars 
the rede. c1sgo MARLOWE 2nd /'t. Famburl. ii, An hun- 
dred Kings, by scores, will bid him arms. 1662 DkypKN 
Astrza Red. 4 Worser far Than arms, a sullen interval of 
war. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 2? 3 [t isa barbarous Way 
to extend Dominion by Arms. 1720 OzeLi. Vertot's Kom. 
Rep. 1.1v. 236 Her Arms were carried abroad. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Eng, (841) 478 Success in arms. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. & Mit, Men. 1. 4 A cessation of arms having been 
agreed on, 1847 GLEic MWaterloo 297 There shall be a sus- 
pension of Arms. 

7. The practice or profession of arms, service as 
a soldier, the military profession. 

¢1450 Lonecicu Graz/ lil. 1077 Whanne to harmes that he 
cam, Ile wax a worthy chevalrows man. 1475 CAXxToN 
Jason 78b, Ife accorded .. and putte hym anone to armes. 
1489 — faytes of Armes 1. i, The right honorable offyce of 
armes & of chyualrye. 1591 Suaks. 1 //en. V1, i. 43 
Since first I follow’d Armes. 1596 Spenser /.Q. 1. iv. 1 
Young knight, what ever that dost armes professe. 1814 
Scorr Hav. vi, To take up the profession of arms. 

8. Deeds or feats of arms. Now only foel. ; 
deeds, feats, etc. being expressed in prose. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 144, 1 wol now synge yif I kan 
The Armes and also the man tat first cam of Troy Contree, 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 35 {They} made grete chyual- 
ryes & dyd grete armes. 1697 DryDEN /Eneid 1.1, Arms 
and the man I sing, who, forced by fate, etc. {1711 Ap- 
DISON Sect. No. 309 P13 Contentions at the Race, and in 
Feats of Arms.] 

b. phr. A passage of (or at) arms: an exchange of 
blows by armed opponents, an encounter ; also fg. 
a controversial bout. Aw assault of (or at) arms: 
an attack made upon each other by two fencers, 
etc., as an exercise or trial of skill; and, in a wider 
sense, a display of hand-to-hand military exercises. 
See PASSAGE, ASSAULT. 

1824 Trevelyan in Macaulay's Life 1. iii. 136 His con- 
nection with the Review was that passage of arms. 1857 
Hucnes Tom Brown u. vy. (1876) 269 An account of his 

assage-at-arms with the only one of his school-fellows whom 

e ever had to encounter in this manner. 

9. sing. and f/. Each kind of troops of which an 
army is composed: the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
and engineers; originally, the two first. Of a// 
arms: of every description of troops. (So in Fr.) 

1798 Craic in IWellesley, Desp. (1877) 605 Abounding in 
cavalry, and acting in a country the most favourable to that 
arm. 4829 SoutHEY /uscr. xxx. Wks. III]. 142 Nor force of 
either arm of war, nor art of skilled artillerist. 1842 ALISON 
Hist. Eur, X. xvi. § 69. 182 The supposition that the English 
had no heavy artillery.. The English general had already 
secured that vital arm. 1847 GLeic HVaterloo 101 They 
numbered about 12,000 of all arms. 1879 in Cassefl’s Techn. 
Educ. 111. 267 The three so-called ‘arms’ of the service ; 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery. 

IIT. Transf. and fig. senses. (Usually £/.) 

10. in Law. (See quot.) 

1641 Termes de la Ley 5: Arms, in the understanding of 
the Law, is extended to any thing that a man, in his anger 
or fury, takes into his hand to cast at, or strike another. [So 
in Bitount, Tomuins, etc.] 

12. Instruments of defence or offence possessed 
by animals; the ARMATURE or ARMoUR of plants. 

2711 Appison Sfect. No. 121 P 3 That great Variety of Arms 
with which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies of .. 
«Animals, such as Claws, Hoofs, and Horns. 

12. fg. (from 2) of things immaterial. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 60 Eien beod .. te ereste armes of lecheries 
pricches, 1340 Ayend. 170 Pe armes of penonce, huerby he 
May ouercome his y-uo. 1616 Brent Counce. Trent (1629) 
56 Which would bee as much as to put Armes into the 
ieee of the heretikes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 1. 
ili. (1686) 7 Unable to wield the intellectual arms of reason. 
1872 Freeman Nora Cong. 1V. xvii. 90 And had himself 
fought, perhaps with temporal, certainly with spiritual arms. 

. SINE. 

1762 Gippon Misc. Wks. (1814) V. 259 He employed every 
arm both of argument and pleasantry. 

+c. (from 1) collect. as sing. ‘Armour.’ Odés. 

1646 H. Lawrence Conn. & Warre w. Angels 141 An 
armes fitted on purpose. 


13. (sing.) Protection, guard. [Perh. from ARM v.1] 
¢1%374 CHAuCER Troylus 11. 1601 For I woll have no wite 
To Bene in prease, that myht done him harme, Or him 
diseasen, for my better arme. 
IV. Heraldic Arms. 

14. Heraldic insignia or devices, borne originally 
on the shields of fully armed knights or barons, to 
distinguish them in battle (hence properly called 
ARMORIAL bearings), which subsequently became 
hereditary, and are the property of their familics. 
Also the similarensigns of countries, corporations, 


trading companies, etc. 

3330 R. Bruxse Chron. 8 Pe lond lese Fe armes, changed 
is Be scheld. c1384 Cuaucer 1. Fase 1331 Al these armes 
that ther weren That they thus on her cote beren. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of Armes. xv. 274 The lordes in a bataylle 
myght be knowen by his armes. 41553 Upart Raister D. 
m. iv, By the armes of Caleys, it is none of myne. 1587 
Fiemine Contn. Hfolinshed W11. 369 2 The heralds of armes 
dooing him such honour. 1589 /’affe w. re ij, His 
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armes shalbe set on his hearse. 1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. xxv, 
They can find Titles as fast as Heralds devise Armes. 1611 
Guituim Hveraldry1. iii. 2 Armes are tokens or resemblances 
signifying sonie act or quality of the bearer. 1655 FULLER 
CA, Hist. u. iv. § 40 I. 313 The ancient Armes were assigned 
to Oxford about this time. 1787 Porny Heraldry 243 Three 
lions passant gardant..the Royal Arms of England. 1794 
Truster Exg, Syzon. U1. 31 Heraldry is the science of arms. 
1864 Boutett Hist. Heraldry xiv. 136 The lawful holder of 
Arms has in them a true estate in fee, 

b. collective as sing. 

c1sgo MaRLowe Edw, JJ, 11. ii. 1035 What is thine arms? 
1607 Torsett Four: Beasts 68 This the reason why the 
Romans gave such an arms. 

15. Hence the phrases, 77 arms with: quartered 
with. + 70 give arms (obs.): to show or exhibit 
armorial bearings. Also fo bear arms, to grant or 
assign arms. Coat of arms: (see ARNOUR sé. 10.) 
College of Arms: the Heralds’ College, by which 
armorial bearings are granted. Avng at Arms: a 
Chief Herald. 

1466 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11.278 With all my doghtirs in armes 
with thair husbandis apon my right syde, and with all my 
sones and thair wifes in armes apon my left side. ¢1590 
Martowe 2vd Pt. Tamburl. u1. v, Now you are a King, 
you must give arms. 1599 GREENE George a Gr. (1861) 259 
Weare gentlemen. Geo, Why, sir, So may I, sir, althoug’ 
I giveno arms. 1642 Br. Mountacu Acts § Jor. 489 Ad- 
vanced to the Title of a Lord or Baron; permitted to beare 
Arms. 1647 R. Stapytton Juvenal 250 note, A coate of 
Armes cut in a pretious Sardonix stone. @ 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Hist. Fas, V, Wks, 81 Lyon king of arms is directed 
to him, to acquaint him with their proceedings. 1671 F. 
Puitiires Reg. Necess. 468 Mr. William Dugdale, Norroy 
King at Armes. 1808Scott Warm. iv. vii, Sir David Linde- 
say of the Mount, Lord Lion king-at-arms. 

V. Comb. and Attrib. in sense I, as arms-bearing, 
arm-chesl, -rack; in sense 1V, as arms-painter. 

1639 Futter Holy War v. xix. (1840) 274 Employ all their 
arms-bearing people in their martial service. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 1, i. 142 Upon their sharing In any prosperous arms- 
bearing. 1827 Gent/. Mag. XCVII. 11. 51 One Lilly an armes- 
painter and pedigree maker. 1823 Byron /sland 1. xx, As 
when the arm-chest held its brighter trust. 1844 Regul. & 
Ord. Army 337 To prevent the arm-racks being damaged. 

Arm, 2. Ods. Forms: 1-3 arm(e, earm, 2 
erm(e, 3 erm, areme. [Common Teutonic: 
cogn. w. OS. arm, OFris. erm, arm, OHG. aram 
(mod.G. arm), Goth. arms, ON. armr.] 

1. Poor, needy. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 42 Pa com 4n earm wuduwe. 
¢€1200 Aloral Ode 227 Edi men andarme. 1205 Lay. 23941 
Auere zlche zrmen [1250 neod-fol] mon, be #9 scal iwurden. 
2. Miserable, wretched. 

1104 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Eall bis was. .pas arme leode 
mid to tregienne. c1175 Lamb. Hom 27 Dried his erme 
saule ineche pine. 1205 Lay. 14893 Alre kinge si he zrmest. 
21250 Owl & Night. 1160 Both sori and areme, 

Arm (4m), v1 [a. F. arme-r:—L. arma-re, f. 
arma: see Ax 56.2] 

1. 47. To furnish with arms defensive or offensive. 
In early use, chzefly, To cover (a man or horse) with 
armour or mail ; oz, To provide (a man, garrison, 
stronghold, ship, etc.) with weapons. 

1205 Lay. 15313 [He] lette zrmi his cnihtes. 1250 /bzd. 
8655 Ac armede his cnihtes. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 5937 On 
hors y-armed and well atired. c1400 Destr. Troy vii. 3197 
pai armyt hom at all peces, abill to werre. ¢1420 Avow. 
Arth, xxiv, Quen thou art armut in thi gere, Take thi 
schild and thi spere. 162x Bisre Gev. xiv. 14 He armed 
{CoveRDALE, harnessed] his trained seruants. 1716 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmmmceccexc/z Stores for Rigging and Arming 
another Man of War. 1771 Funzus Lett. lix. 308 The only 
case in which the king can have a right to arm his subjects 
in general. 1847 Gieic Waterloo 280 To arm the whole 
population of the country, and fight to the last extremity. 

b. in Falconry, ete. 

1575 TuRBERVILLE /alcourie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1801 STRUTT 
Sports & Past. wi. vii. 250 The arming their [fighting cocks’} 
heels with sharp points of steel is a cruelty. 

tc. 70 arm oud (a ship): to fit out with arms. 
(Also zntr. for refl.: see 4.) Obs. 

1670 MaRvELL Cor7, 152 Wks. 1875 11. 334 That he must 
+: arme out fifty great ships the next Spring. 1687 Lond. 
Gaz. mmcecec/s Three Gallies..and several low Boats that 
arm out in the Summer, 

2. Hence, in many transferred and fig. uses; as: 
To arm (a person) a. with requisite tools or ap- 
pliances for any work ; b. with qualities, attributes, 
offensive or defensive. 

1340 Ayexd, 180 Pet hauberk of penonce huermide God 
armep his newe kny3t. a2 1586 Sipney Sozn. in Arb. Garner 
II. 170 Armed with beauty. 1621 Suaxs. Cyd, 1 vi. 19 
Arme me, Audacitie, from head to foote! 1647 Warp Sinz, 
Cobler 52 To arme your minde with patience of proofe. 1711 
StTEete Sfect. No. 113 ® 4 She will arm herself with her real 
Charms, and strike you with Admiration. 1860 TynDALL 
Glace, 1, § 12. 88 Each of us was..armed with his own axe. 

c, (an animal) with natural organs of offence or 
defence. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 30 Being armed with teeth 
on both sides, like a saw. 1664 PowEer Exp. Philos, 1. 2 
Nature having armed him [the Flea] thus Cap-a-pe. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 121 2 A Creature so armed for Battle 
and Assault as the Lion, 1815 Kirpy & Sp. Extornol, (1843) 
ay Three or four similar but smaller aculei arm the head. 

. (athing) with appendages requisite or effective, 
or with any preparation fitting it for work. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bh, M. Aurel. (1546) Kk b, They 
haue aredyed the mylle, and armed it with stones of en- 
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creace. 1653 WALTON Azg/er 110 First you must ari your 
hook. 1689 Moye Sea Chyrurg.u.v. 40 Dip your Dorcells 
.. squeeze them, then arm them with your Restringent. 
1761 STERNE 77, Shandy 11. xvi. 71 The points of my 
forceps have not been sufficiently arm'd. 1787 T. Best 
Angling 13 For setting on the hook, or more scientifically 
speaking, arming it, use strong but small silk. 

e. To prepare (for resistance, action, etc.). 

1590 Suaxs. J/ids, N. 1.1. 117 Arme your selfe To fit your 
fancies to your Fathers Will. 1601 — A/?s I¥el/1. ii.11 He 
hath arm’d our answer, and Florence is deni’de before he 
comes. [See ARMED 2.} 

3. reff. (in prec. senses.) 

1300 Beket 2230 This lithere Kniztes, armeden hem eft 
sone. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nounes T. 385 Armith you in 
armur of brightnes. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes i. xxii, 
Neuermore shulde arme hym self aienst the King of France. 
a 1602 Perkins Cases Conse. (1611) 291 To arme our selues 
with patience. 

+b. Of a horse. (see quot.) Ods. 

¢€1580 Biunpevit in Lit. Ties (1863) 14 Mar., He [the 
horse]... will arm hymselfe and run away. 1611 in Cotcr. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., A horse is said to arm himself, 
when he presses down his head, and bends his neck, so as 
to rest the branches of the bridle upon his brisket. 

A. intr. for as To arm oneself, take up arms. 

c1400 Sowdone Bab, 491 Arise vp..And armes anone, every 
wight. 1599 SHaks. ez, V, u.iv. 49 Princes, looke you 
strongly arme to meet him. 1605 — AZacé. v. v. 46 Arme, 
arme, and out. 1979 Burke Corr. (1844) IL. 303 It certainly 
cannot he right to arm in support of a faction, though it is 
most laudable to arm in favour of our country. 1852 
Tennyson Penzy-wise in Morn. Chron. 24 Jan., Is this a 
time to cry for peace, When we should shriek for rifles? 
Arm, arm, arm! 

+b. To set traps. Ods. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Epist. 19 The pastime ..of 
Arthabanus king of Hircans was to arme for rats. 1591 
PERcIVALL SA. Dict., Armar, to arme, prepare, set a snare. 

ce. To arm agains’: to take defensive or pre- 
cautionary measures against. 

1727 Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 III1.1. 187 A 
pestilential malignancy in the air..which might be armed 
against by proper and timely medicines. 

5. drans. To plate (wzth anything) for strength ; 
to furnish with any protective covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. lix.(1495)175 The grystill 
..armyth the endes of the bones. 1627 SmitH Seawzan’s 
Gram. xiv. 67 To Arme a shot..for feare of bursting the 
Peece, which is to binde a little Okum in a little Canuasse 
at the end of each Pike. 1692 Jézd. 11. xxxi. 150 The Cases 
.-must be Armed about with strong Twine. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. \. 220 First Ceres..arm’d with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough, 1854 Woopwarp Max. Mollusca (1856) 29 
The gizzard is armed with numerous small plates. 

6. To furnish (a magnet) with an armature. 

1664 [see ArmED ff/.a."}, 1727-51 CHAMBERS CycZ. s.v., 
The best way toarma loadstone. 1832 U. K. S. Nat. Phii., 
Magnet. v. §214 For this purpose it should be armed, as it 
is called; that is, an armature of iron should be applied to 
both its poles. 1837 WHEwELL /Yist. Induct. Sc. xu.i, The 
increased energy chien magnets acquire by being armed. 

7. Her. See ARMED: also fig. 

1590 TARLETON WVewes out of Purg. 76 He armes the asse 
with a marvellous paire of long and large Ears. The em- 
blason, etc. . 

+ 8. Cookery, To dress, gamish, season wth. Obs. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 439 Craunes 
and Herns shall be armed with larde. 

Arm (4m), v2 [f. Arn 54.1] 

+1. To take in one’s arms. Ods. rare. 

1611 Suaks, Cywzb. 1v. ii. 400 Come, Arme him. ; 

. To give one’s arm to, conduct by walking 
arm-in-arm with. See Aru sé.1 2. 

c161z Two Noble Kinsm. v. iii. 135 Arm your prize: I 
know you will not loseher. 1675 WycHERLEY Plain Dealer 
11. (1735) 51 To arm her to her lawyer's Chambers. 1871 
Daily News 11 Feb., Assiduously arming along the crowded 
street this shambling half-blind old woman. 

3. To put one’s arm round. 

1863 W. Lancaster Preter.59 The princess arm’d his neck. 

+ 4. intr. To project like an arm. Odés. 

1538 Letanp J/é2z. VII. 143 The Marsch Land beginneth 
to nesse and arme yn to the Se. 

|| Armada (aimzida). Also 6-7 armado, 7 
armatho, armade, 7-8 armata. [a. Sp. armada, 
cogn. w. Eng. Army (used in same sense), F. armdée, 
It. armata:—L. armata, pa. pple. of arma-re to 
Arm, used in Rom. langs. as sb.=‘armed force, 
army, navy, fleet. At first used in erroneous form 
armado; also in the adapted form armade (see 
-Abo and -ap£), and It. form armata.] 

1. A fleet of ships of war. 


+a. in forms avimado, armade. Obs. 

1533 M. Kync in Ellis Orzg. Let. 1. 108 II. 46 The Turks 
Armado was before Coron. 1590 SHaxs, Com. Err. i. il. 
140 Spaine..sent whole Armadoes of Carrects to be ballast 
at her nose. 1604 Epmonps Odserv. Cxsar’s Conint. 56 Such 
huge armades, as appeareth by the sea fight with the mari- 
timate cities of Gallia, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 27 When 
the Armado lyeth at Portabell. 

B. in form armada. 

1599 Haxcuyt Joy. II. 217 These ships be. . guarded with 
the Armada of the Portugals, 1606 HoLLanp Swefow. Annot. 
11 The sumptuous Armada of Antonie and Cleopatra was 
defaited. 1809 J. Bartow Co/u2. vu. 547 The matcht ar- 
inadas still the fight maintain. 1815 Scott “ad. Js/es v. xiii, 
South and by west the armada bore. 

+y. in form avmata. Obs. 

1683 T. Smitu Observ. Constant. in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 
46 He puts to Sea with his Armata of Gallies. 1697 PAiZ. 
Trans. X1X. 661 The great Defeat given the Turkish Armata 
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.. by the Venetians, 1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp., Arinada 


or Armata. 

2. spec. The ‘Invincible Armada’ sent by Philip II 
of Spain against England in 1588. 

1588 D. ArcupEacon Of tha Armie 14 The forces of the 
Spaniards, thistheirgreat Armado. 1603 Eng. Mourn. Garm. 
in Haré. Alisc. (1793) 205 The Spaniards, having their ar- 
matho ready. 1641 Mitton Keforwi. 1.(1851) 69 The proud 
Ship-wracks of the Spanish Armado. 1860 Macautay (¢7¢/e), 
The Armada. 1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. iv. 187 Within 
eighteen months after the death of Mary, the Armada was 
in the Channel. 

+3. A single large war-vessel. Oés. 

1586 Lanc. Lieuten. 1. 177 Viij armadoes or greate shippes. 
1662 Futter Worthies 11.84 He sunk and took nine Spanish 
ships, whereof one was an Armada of 600 Tunn. 

4. An armament generally. 

1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 153 The mighty Armadas set 
on Foot by the Saracen Khalifas. 1837 Lyrron Athens II. 
121 Nor was the naval unworthy of the land armada. 

|| Armadi-lla. Oés. Also -illo. [Sp., dim. of 
armada; like that erroneously with -o.} a. A 
small fleet of ships of war. b. A small war-vessel. 

1697 DamrieR Voy. (1729) I. 30 In company of 11 Arma- 
dilloes, which are small Vessels of War. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Armadilla,in the Spanish America, denotes a 
squadron of men of war, to the number of six or eight. 

Armadillo (4imadi'le). Also 6-8 armadillio, 
7 -ilio, -ile, 7-8 -illa. [a. Sp. armadzllo, dim. of 
armado one armed :—L. armatus, pa. pple. of ar- 
mar :—L. armdre to Arm. The spellings -z//7o, 
-tlio, represented the Sp. promunciation ; armadzle 
was perh. from Fr. Asa 16th c. word, the plural 
is historically in -oes, but -os is now usual.]} 

1. Name of several species of burrowing animals 
(order Ldentata), peculiar to South America ; 
specially distinguished by the bony armour in 
which their whole body is encased, and by the 
habit of rolling themselves, when captured, into an 
impregnable ball, sheltered by this armour. 

1577 Frampton Joyf, Newes nu. 73b, He is called the Arma- 
dillo, that is to saiea beaste armed. 1594 BLUNDEVIL E-erc. 
v. xii. 555 The beast Armadillio is found in the Realme of 
Mexico. a@1618 RateicH Afol. 37 Tortoyses, Armadiles. 
1764 Watson Armadilla in Phil. Trans. LIV. 57 Called by 
naturalists the American Armadilla. 178 SMELLIE Bufjon’s 
Nat. Hist. (1785) V. 362 The armadillos, instead of hair, are 
covered.. with a solid crust. 1834 Sir C. Bett Hand 51 
Ant-eaters, armadilloes and sloths have this bone [the 
clavicle}. 1868 Woop Homes without Hands i. 42 All the 
Armadillos .. are mighty burrowers. z 

2. transf. A genus of small terrestrial Crustacea 
(order /sofoda), allied to the wood-louse ; so called 
after the preceding, because they have the power 
of rolling themselves into a ball, so as to expose 
nothing but the plates of the back. 

1847 CaRPENTER Zool. § 799. 1859 Woop Cor. Ob7. Countr. 
iv. 65 Formerly the armadillo was used in medicine, being 
swallowed as a pill in its rolled up state. 

Armado, obs. variant of ARMADA. 

Armament (4i1mamént). [ad. L. armament- 
zm (in cl. L. only in pl.), f. armare to ARM: see 
-MENT. Prob. after F. armement (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. A force military or (more usually) naval, 
equipped for war. Also fg. 

1699 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 1V. 506 To..make a report of 
what sea armaments are making there. 17128 Pore //zad xx. 
153 To guard his life.. We, the great armament of heaven 
came down. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Xes.1. v, That boundless 
Armament of Mechanisers and Unbelievers threatening to 
strip us bare. 3866 KincsLtey Herew. xvii. 207 William’s 
whole armament had crossed the channel. 

2. Military equipments, munitions of war: sec. 
the great guns on board a man-of-war. 

1721 BaiLey, A vxament, a Store-house for Arms; also 
the Arms and Provisions of a Navy. 1740 Jounson Drake 
Wks. IV. 456 To view the ship, with the warlike armaments. 
1877 Echo 25 Oct. 1/5 Their armament will consist of 12 guns. 

3. gen. Equipment or apparatus for resistance or 
action of any kind. 

1870 LoweLL Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 91 How far 
above all modern armament is his prophylactic against his 
insubstantial fellow-lodger, [1880 N. Kerr in Aled. Temp. 
Frul. July 153 Ergot and other obstetric avsamenta.] 

. The process of equipping for purposes of war. 

1813 Soutuey Vedson ii. (1854) 71 During the armament 
which was made upon occasion of the dispute concerning 
Nootka Sound. 1868 H. F. Bourne Exg. Seamen 11.13 With 
the armament of the navy, Hawkins had not much to do. _ 

+ Armame‘ntary. 0s. rare. [ad. L. arma- 
mentarium arsenal, f. armdmentum : see prec. and 
-ARY.] An armoury, an arsenal; ¢vamsf. (in L. 
form) a case of (surgical) apparatus. 

173 in Baitey. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Armourer, 
There were fifteen Armamentaries, or repositories of arms, 
in the eastern empire. [1874 Roosa Dis, Ear 171 The 
ordinary armamentarium of the surgeon.] ; 

Arman (41min). 204s. [Fr.] ‘A confection for 
restoring appetite in horses.’ J. 

1639 in T, pe Grey Compl. Horsem. 66. 1706 PHILLiPs, 
Arman, a Confection for Horses, made of Honey of Roses, 
Crums of White Bread, Powder of Nutmegs and Cinna- 
mon, etc. P 

Armarvrian, [f med.L. avmari-us =custos bib- 
Lothécw DuCange(f. med.L. armaria: see ARMARY) 
+-AN.] See quot. (App. never used in Eng.) _ 

1849 Cham. Frul, No. 276, 239 Avmarian, an officer in 


. ARMARIOL. 


the monastic libraries who had charge of the books 1o pre- 
vent them from ge Aa ae by insects, and especially to 
look after bindings. e had alsoto keepa correct calalogue. 


_tArmariol. Oés. 
of armdrtum a storchouse, closet. 
martol, armoriol, follow med.L. spellings. 
AmBRy.] A little closet or cabinet. 

1807 J. T. Saitn Antig. Westm. 204, 12 March [26 Edw. 
11} ..a certain almariole in the vestry for keeping the vest- 
ments in. /drd. A certain armoriol within lhe king’s chapel. 

+A'rmary, -ie. Os. fad. L. armarium 
‘place for arms or tools (arma), chest, closet, 
ambry,’ used in med.L. (also in form armaria after 
It. and Fr.) esp. for ‘ bookcase, library.) For the 
history of the word, see its extant representative, 
Ambry. The Jatinized armary is used by Wyclif 
for ‘library,’ and occas. in 16th c. as= ARMOURY. 

1382 WycLir £zra iv. 15 Thou shalt find write in armaries. 
1538 Levanp /frn. IV. 54 [The] White Tour, wherein is now 
the Kinges Armary. (1731 Batley, Armary,a tower. ] 

| Arma‘ta, It. form of Anmapa, freq. in 17th. 

Armature (Amati). [ad. L. armatiira ar- 
mour (perh. through [5-16th c. Fr. armature), f. 
armat- ppl. stem of armare to ARM: see -URE. 
The same L. word coming down through OF. er- 
meure, is now ARMOUR.) 

1. Arms, armour, military accoutrement ; esp. dc- 
fensive armour. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. v. 65 Mars was the firs! who 
furnished armature. 1699 PAtl. Trans. XX1. 165 Swords, 
Daggers, or the like sortof Armiture. 1830Gen. P. THomp- 
son £.rxerc. (1842) I. 340 Take for example the armature of 
the Infantry.. Pay, clothing, food ..and armature with the 
common musquet. 1850 Biackie “schylus II. 243 Massy 
armalure of shields. 


2. fig. esp. in Theol. Jang. [Cf. Vulg. Aff. vi. 11 
Induite armaturam Det; Wyclif ‘armure,’ Tin- 


_ dale ‘armoure.’] (The earliest use in Eng.) 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer (1843) 144 Prayer is truly called 
a..heavenly armature. 1682 Sir T. Browne CAr. Alor. (1756) 
34 Not the armour of Achilles, bul the Armature of St. Paul. 
1865 BusHNELL Vicar. Sacr. u. ii. (1868)269 Thal armature 
of strength upon his feeling that enables him to inflicl pain 
withoul shrinking. 

+ 3. Armed troops. (So in Lat.) Obs. 

1609 Hotianp A mn. Marcell, x1v. xi. 26 Captaine of the 
Armature (A rmaturarum Tribunus). 1765 Tucker Le. 
Nat. I. 474 We mean no attacks either upop your battalion 
or light armature. 

4. The art of protecting with armour, or with 
defensive matcrials. 

1611 Guitum //eraddrie iv. viii. 207 For by Armalure we 
vnderstand not onely those things which appertaine to 
Military profession, but also those defensiue Sciences of 
Masonry and Carpentry and Metall works. 1721 BaiLey, 
Armature, Armour; also Skill in Arms. : 

5. fransf. Protective or defensive covering of 


animals or plants ; occas. apparatus of attack. 

1662 More Antid, Ath, u. vill. (1712) 64 His [a horse's] 
Hoofs are made so fit -for..that round armature of Iron. 
1713 Dernam Phys.- Theol. w. xii. 221 Some with Scales, 
some with Shells, and some with firm and stout Armature. 
1816 Keitu Phys. Bot. 11. 76 Armature. .to defend the plant 
against lheattack ofanimals. 1861 Hutme Moguin-Tandon 
11. vit. iv. 353 Having its mouth provided with a corneous 
armature. 1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 631 Destroyipg them 
with the terrible armature called the loolh-ribbon. ; 

6. a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron placed in 
contact with the poles of a magnet, which preserves 
and increases the magnetic power ; or any arrange- 
ment which produces the same result. +b. Eéectr. 
The coatings of tinfoil on the inside and outside 
of a Leyden jar (o¢s.; in Fr.). 

1752 Jounson Rambl. No. 199 ® 13 The efficacy of the 
magnet ..depends much upon its armature. 1871 tr. Sche/- 
en's Spectrum Anal. § 11. 33 And the magnet, becoming 
weaker, lets loose the armature. : . 

7. Arch. ‘Iron bars or framing employed in the 
consolidation of a building.’ Parker Conc. Gloss. 
Arch. 1846. (So in Fr.) 

Armazine, variant of ARMOZEEN. 

Acrm-chai‘r. Also 7-8 armed-chair. 
ARM 56.1, ARMED Jf/. a.2] 
see Ar 56.1 9. 

1633 H. Cocan Prnto’'s Voy. vi. 218 Born in Pallaquins or 
Arm-chairs. 1693 Lond. Gaz. mmdcccxlv/2 The Commis- 
sioners wenl to the two Armed Chairs placed for them. 
1795-9 SouTHEY Sonn. xv. Wks. Il.97 Seated in thy great 
arm'd chair. ¢18g0 Eviza Cook, I love it, I love it, and 
who shall dare To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
1878 Browninc Poets of Crotsic xcvii, Arm-chair moodiness. 

me, obs. spelling of ARM, Army, Harm 


Armed (amd, a-s1méd), pf/,.a) [f. Aust v.1] 

1. “#7. Furnished with arms or armour; fully 
equipped for war, In ixtensive phr. ‘Armed to 
the teeth.’ In Armed demonstration, neutrality, 
it refers to the persons or power making the de- 


monstration or remaining neutral. 

1297 R. Giouc, 386 pe kny3tes wel yarmed wende hem out 
anon. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 96 Armyt clenly at fut and 
hand. cx1425 Seven Sages (P.)1417 Armyd men by nyght 
thare 3ede. 1596 Spenser /. Q.t. ii. 12 A faithlesse Sara- 
zin, all armde to point. 1695 dnc. Const. Eng. 37 Who 
had the armed Force of the Nation on his side. _ 1695 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmcii/3 Half Galleys and other Armed Boats. 1776 
Gisson Decl, & F.1,323 The caprice of an armed multitude. 
1790 Bearson Nav. § .VMrl, Mem. 1. 329 An armed ship of 


[ad. L. armarrolum, dim. 
The forms a/- 
(a 


[f. 


A chair with arms: 


451 


ten guns. ¢ 1803 Foster Corr, 4211846) I. 242 Social decorum 
is a kind of armed neutrality. 1849 Cosven Speeches 12 Is 
there any reason why we should ee arnied to the teeth. 
1864 BRamwe tt in Jorn. Star 12 Jan., By ‘armed,’ I sup- 
pose it would be meant ordinarily that she had cannon, but 
if she had a fighting crew, muskets, pistols, powder, shot, 
cutlasses, and boarding appliances, she might be well said 
to be equipped for warlike purposes, though not armed. 
1876 GREEN Short //ist. iit. § 7. 150 An armed demonstration 
drove them in flight over sea. . 

2. lransf. and fig. a. Of persons: Furnished, 
fortified, provided, ready. 

¢ 1585 Petxincton I/ks. (1841) 444 A man forewarned ts 
half armed, 1588 SuHaks, Z. L. Z. 1. i. 22 If you are arm’d 
to doe, as sworne todo. 1737 Pope //or. Epist.1.i.94 He's 
armed without that’s innocenl within, 1831 CartyLe Sart. 
Kes. 1.ix, A Defender of Property. . armed with the lerrors 
of the law. 

b. Of animals: Furnished with horns, teeth, etc., 


or protected by natural mail. 

1596 Suaks. x Aen, / 17, ut. ii. 102 The Lyons armed Iawes. 
1605 — Macé. 111.iv. ror The arm’d Rhinoceros, or th’ Hircan 
Tiger. 1803 G. Suaw Zool. 1V. 373 Armed Cha:todon.. 
Nalive of the Indian seas. 1859 OWEN Classifi Mamm. 76 
Formidably armed jaws. , é 

ce. Of plants: Furnished with thorns, prickles, etc. 

1875 Buckianp Log-Bk. 45 A seed literally armed with 
formidable claws, f 

d. Of things: Furnished, plated, cased, tipped, 
with anything that gives strength or efficiency, or 
fits for a purpose. drmed eye: one provided with 
a magnifying glass. 

1598 Barret Vheor. Warres t. t. 4 The sirengih of the 
Battaile is the armed Pike. 1599 SHaxs. /fen. V, wW. vii. 83 
Wounded steeds.. Yerke out their armed heeles al their 
dead masters. 171 Pope Rape Lock tt. 120 Tho’ stiff with 
hoops, and armed with ribs of whale. 1816 CoLeripce Lay 
Serm. 319 The fixed stars, which appear of the same stze to 
the naked as to the armed eye. 1853 De Quincey Sf. Aird. 
Nun § 6. 12 With her armed finger (ay, by the way, I forgot 
the thimble), 1858 J. Mansrietp in J/erc. Mar. Mag. V. 
20 The armed lead would have shown him that. .he was de- 
viating from his.. course. 1878 Huxtev Phystogr. xvi. 261 
The lead is armed, that is to say, the bottom of the weigh! 
-- is covered with tallow. 

3. Of a magnet: Furnished with an armature. 

1664 Power Erp. Philos. i. 176 We look a very good 
arm'd Loadstone. 1730 Savery in PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 309 
Thal an armed Loadstone can lift more. 1831 BrewsTER 
Optics x. 93 An armed natural loadstone. 

4. Adorned with heraldic devices ; blazoned. 

£1394 P. Pl. Crede 183 Tombes .. Of armede alabaustre. 

5. Her. Having the claws or talons painted of a 
different tincture from that of the adjoining parts. 
Also, represented with claws, teeth, horns, etc. 

1572 BossewELL Armorie 1. 44 A Lyon Passante, Gules, 
armed, and langued d’Azure. 1661 Morcan Sph. Gentry 1. 
v. 59 Membred doth signify the legs, and Armed doth imploy 
the Bill and Claws. 1663 Butter //ud. 1. ii. 259 Armed, as 
Heraulds cant, and langued, Or, as the Vulgar say, sharp 
fanged. 1763 Brit. Afag. 1V. 238 An eagle.. sable, armed 
and membered, or. 1866 Cussans Gram. Heraldry 29 A tion 
is armed of its teeth and claws, and ‘langued’ of tls tongue. 

Armed, ff/. a2 [f. Aro sb.14+-ED?2.] Having 
arms; fitted with arms. (Chiefly in comd,, as long- 
armed; and in armed-chair: see ARM-CHAIR.) 

a1625 Beaum. & FL. (in Webster) Her shoulders broad and 
long, armed long and round. 179r Cowper //fad v. 896 
Juno the white-arm’d. 1878 Gurnev Crysfadlog. 27 An 
equal-armed cross. 

Armee, obs. spelling of Ary. 

Armelin, var. ErMELIN, Ods.: see ERMINE. 

+ Arme‘niac, a. Oés. [ad. L. Armeniacus, 
Gr. ’Appeviaxds: see next and -ac.] Armenian. In 
bole armeniac, corrupted to bole ammoniac: see 
next, and cf. AMMONIAC. 

1533 Eryot Cast. Helth (1541) 87 Base redde, Iyke 10 bole 
armenac. 1683 Pettus Fleta A/in. u. 6, I find these words 
of kin.. viz. Amoniack, Armenick, and Armoniack. 

Armenian (aim/nian), a. and sé. [f. L. Ar- 
menia, Gr.’ Apevia, a country east of Asia Minor.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Armenia or the 
Armenians. Armenian bole: a pale red-coloured 
earth from Armenia, used medicinally, and in the 
composition of tooth-powders. Armenian stone: 
a blue carbonate of copper, formerly administered 
as an aperient and as a remedy for epilepsy. 

(1621 Burton Amat. Mel. um. iv. 1.1v, Lapis Lazuli and Ar- 
menus because they purge.] 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Ar- 
menian bole is.. prescribed internally against diarrhaas. 
1867 Lapy Hersert Cradée L. iit. 97 The great Armenian 


Convent at Venice. i 
B. sé. a. A native of Armenia. b. An adherent 


of the Armenian Church, one of the oriental chris- 
tian communities. 

1598 Greenwey Zacitus Ann, xiti. vitt, The Armenians 
being doubtfull, and faithfull toneither side. 1875 ScrivENER 
Text New Test. 1066 The Armenians of the orthodox faith. 


+ Arme‘ntal, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. armenial-is, 
f. arment-um herd of cattle.) ‘Of or belonging 
to a drove or herd.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Armento'se, 2. Obs.—° [ad. L. armeniésus: 
see ARMENTAL and -ose.] ‘Full of great cattle, 
abounding with herds or beasts.’ Bailey 1731. 

Armer (4:1mar). [f. ARM v.t+-rR!. Cf. OF. 
armeor, -eur.} One who arms. 


1611 Coter., Armateur, AD Armer, a provider of armes 
OF Weapons. 


| 


ARMIL. 


Armer, -er, -y, obs. ff. ARMOUR,-ER, -Y, ARMORY. 

Armesine, obs. form of ARMUZEEN. 

Armet (4:1mét). [a. F. armel, also in OF. 
‘armette, dim. of arme.) A kind of hclmct intro- 
duced about the middlc of the 15th century, in 
place of the basinct. It consisted of a globular 
Iron cap, spreading out with a large hollowed 
projection over the back of the ncck, and protcctcd 
in front by the visor, beaver, and gorget. (Boutell.) 

1507 Fustes May & June 87 in Hazl. #. 1’, 7. 11.124 They 
spared not cors, armyl, nor yet vambrace. 1577 HotinsHeD 
Chron, Il. 853/1 Foure headpieces called armites. 1795 
Soutney Foun of Arc Wks. IX. 279 Smote on his'neck, his 
neck Unfenced, for he in haste aroused had cast An arniet on. 

Armet, obs. form of Hensir. 

Armeure, Armey(e, obs. ff. ARMouR, ArMy, 


Armfal (Asmful). [f. Answsd.0+-run.J] As 
much as can be held in both arms (or in onc) ; 
hence, a large quantity, a ‘heap.’ 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf C vij, By armefuls lading 
(money ]out of theexchequer. ¢ 1613 RowLanns Alore Anaues 
28, I like a handfull of old loue and true, Better then these 
whole armefuls of yournew. ¢172z0 Mrs. Centiivre IVonder 
1. i, Thou shalt have an armful of flesh and blood. 1824 
Gawt Kothelan 1.1. xtii. 123 Followed by the nurse with an 
armful of apparel. 

Arm-gaunt, -great: see Aru sé. III. 

A‘rm-ho:le.  [f. Ans 54.1] 

1, An arm-pit. arch. or Obs. 

1391 Cuaucer Asérol, 1. § 21. 13 Gemini [hath] thyn arm- 

holes and thin armes. 1535 CovERDALE Jer. xxxviil. 12 Pul 
these ragges and cloutes vnder thine arme holes. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. w. (1651) 268 (They] will wade up 
tothe Armholes. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm. £xod. xxix, The 
Girdle .. about him under the Arm-holes. 
Jig. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 38 Mr. Ruskin has been rightly praised 
for applying such a bold yet true metaphor as ‘arm-holes’ 
lo those pits which are scooped under the branches at the 
point where they leave the tree. 

2. The similar cavity in other animals, e.g. behind 
the fore-legs of a horse. arch. or Obs. 

1607 ToprsELL /our-/, Beasts 309 The horse... will be very 
hollow in the brisket towards the arme-holes. 1615 CRooKE 
Body of Man 76 Where it toucheth the arme-holes, it be- 
commeth in dogs and Apes very fleshy. 

3. The hole in a garment through which the arm 
is put. 

1775 in AsH. 1835 Miss Kemsie Rec. Later Life 1. 38 
Tight waistbands, tight armholes and tight bodices. 1865 
Trotiore Belton Est. v. 57 With his thumbs fixed inlo the 
armholes of his waistcoat. 

Armie, obs. form of Aruy. 

Armied (@:1mid), 2. rare—. [f. Ary 56] 
Forming an army, army-like. 

1839 BatLey Festus xxxiii. (1848) 358, 1 hear the armied 
torrent of their wings, Httherward streaming. 


+ Armi-ferous, ¢. [f. L. armifer bearing 

anns, warlike+-oUs.] Bearing arms or weapons. 
1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

iger (4:mi,dza1). [a. L. armiger bearing 

arms, an armour-bearer ; in med.L. a squire.] An 

esquire ; 077g. one who attended a knight to bear 

his shield, etc.; in later usage, one entitlcd to 


bear heraldic arms. 

(1598 SHaks. Merry IV.1. i. 1o A Gentleman borne.. who 
writes himselfe Avmigero.] 1762 H. Watroce Vertue’s 
Anecd, Paint. (1786) V.111 Carew Reynell, armiger. c 1840 
De Quincev dA utobioe. Sk. ii. Wks. I]. 92 Entitled to proclaim 
himself an Armiger; which is the newest .. mode of saying 
that one is privileged to bear arms in a sense intelligible 
only to the Heralds’ College. 1869 Beackmore Lorna Doone 
xiii. 74 He .. could buy up half the county armigers. 

igeral, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. +-s}.] 
Of the character of a squire ; of squires. 

1806 Syp. Smith Jem. & Lett. (1855) 11. 21 In armigeral, 
priestly, and swine-feeding society. 1821 — II’ks. 1859 1. 
324/2 A live armigeral spring gun would distinguish an acci- 
dental trespasser from a real poacher. ; 

Armigerous (ami-dzéras), 2. [f. L. armiger 
+-ous.] Entitled to bear (heraldic) arms. 

1731 in Battey, a1858 De Quincey Henley Wks. VII. 45 
They belonged 10 the armigerous part of the population, 
and were entitled to write themselves Esquire. 

Armil (41mil). Also 5-6 armille, -yle, 7-3 
-ill. [partly a. OF. armille:—L. armilla; partly 
a more recent adaptation of armit/a.] 

1. A bracelet ;= ARMILLA I. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xtv. xiv, The Armilles hangyng 
on their lyfte sides. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 68/4 The dyademe 
fro his heed and the armylle fro hys arme. 

2. One of the insignia of royalty, put on at the 


coronation. Cf. ARMILLA 2. 

1485 Coron. Hen. b T/T in Rutl. Papers 18 The king. .shall 
lake armyll of the Cardinall ..and it is to wete that army'll 
is made in maner of a stole wovyn with gold and set with 
stones. 1763 Brit. Mag. 11. 503 His majesty was then in- 
vested with the armill, the purple robe or imperial pall, and 
orb, 3847 MasKete Jon. Rit. 11. 28, 1849 Rock CA. of 
Fathers 1. v. 436 Vhe armil, or bracelet, was looked upon 
by the Anglo-Saxons as one among the badges of royalty. 

3.= ARMILLA 4. ; 

1837 WHewe et //ist. [nduct. Sc. Lu. iv. § 3 Fratosthenes 
is said to have obtained, from the munificence of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, two Armils or instruments compounded of circles, 
which were placed in the portico at Alexandria. 1876 Mes. 
Wuuitsey Sights & ns. I. xiv. 441 A marble gnomoa and 
two bronze armils .. for noting the lines of light. 

+4. Armil Sphere = Armillary eS Obs. 
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ARMILLA. 


1556 RecorDe Cast, Anowl. 54 Rather..an Armylle or 
Ringe sphere, then absolutely a sphere. 1611 GuiLLim 
Heraldry 1. ii. 85 Whether ,.a Solide or Armill sphere. 

|| Armilla (armi‘la). [L.;=bracelet, hoop; f. 
armus shoulder.] 

1, A bracelet ; now esp. in Archrology. 

1706 PHittirs, A rmilla, a Bracelet or Jewel worn on the 
Arm or Wrist. 17z1in Baitey. 1791-1824 D’IsraEvi Cur. 
Lit, (1866) 293/1 They had on their Jeft arm, an armilla, an 
iron ring. > 1834 Penny Cycl. Il. 364 The wearing of the 
Armilla, or bracelet, as an ornament, is of very high antiquity. 
1851 D. Witson Preh, Ann. (1863) I. iii. 81 An armilla or 
ring of cannal coal. 187z Wricut Uvicon. vii. 284 Bronze 
armilla .. of large dimensions. : 

2. ‘One of the Coronation Garments.’ Bailey 1721. 
3. ‘An Iron-Ring, Hoop, or Brace, in which the 
Gudgeons of a Wheel move.’ Phillips 1706. 

4. An ancient astronomical instrument, consisting 
of a circular hoop fixed in the plane of the equator 
(Eguinoctial Armilia), sometimes crossed at right 
angles by another fixed in the plane of the meridian 
(Solstitial Armilla). The shadows cast on the 
concave surfaces of these indicated the recurrence 
of the equinoxes and solstices. 

1797 Excycl. Brit. 11. 419/1 Those armillas or spheres, 
which Hipparchus and Ptolemy.. employed. 1810 Vince 
Astron. xxiv, 273 The armilla, or hoop representing the 
ecliptic. 1834 U.K. S. Hist. Astron. vi. 32/1 The construc- 
tion of the astrolabium.. was rather more complicated than 
that of the solstitial or equatorial armilla. 

+ 5. A ring or aureola. Obs. 

1737 G. Smitu Cur. Relat. 1. iv. 550 Incircled with an 
Armilla or Ring of Light. ; 

+6. The annular ligament of the wrist. (Perhaps 
not in Eng.) Oés. 

[1672 Barsetii Chirurg. v.i, Armilla membranosa manus.] 
1721 in BaiLey, etc, 

+ Armi-llar, a. and sd. Obs. [see next.] A. 
adj, ‘Of or like a hoop or ring.’ Bailey 1731. 
B. sé. Armillary Circle or Sphere. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fud. A strol.iv.143, I haue taken the 
right ascentions of certaine fixed starres.. by another faire 
Armillare. en ‘ . 

Armillary (@1milari, aimi-lari), 2. and 50. 
(mod. f. L. armilla; cf. Fr. armillaire. Bailey and 
Chambers cite a mod.L. ermilldris. See -ary.]} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to bracelets or hoops. 
Armillary Sphere; a skeleton celestial globe or 
sphere, consisting merely of metal rings or hoops 
representing the equator, ecliptic, tropics, arctic 
and antarctic circles, and colures, revolving on an 
axis, within a wooden horizon. 

1664 Powrr Ef. Philos. 11. 169 All the Circles of the 
Armillary Sphere. 1703 J. Harris Descr. Globes (J.) That 
sphere is called an armillary sphere, because it appears in 
the form of several circular rings. 1797 Excycl. Brit, 11. 
420/2 An armillary astrolabe, like that which had been used 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 18:6 Kirsy & Sp, Entosmol. 
(1843) II. 297 Never had any armillary sphere so many zones. 
1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh vin. 56 Her quadrant and 
armillary dials. 

B. 56.=ARMILLA 4. 

1841 Brewster Martyrs Sc. 1. ii, (1856) 123 Equatorial 
armillaries, : 

A-‘rmillated, @. rare—°. [f. L. armillat-us + 
-ED.] ‘Wearing bracelets.’ Cockeram 1623; whence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Dicts. 

+ Armillet, armilet. Ods. [a. OF. armillet, 
dim. of armitle.] A small bracelet. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Armilet [1681 Armillet}, 

Armine, obs. form of ERMINE. 

+ A‘rming, sé. Also 1-2 earming, 2-3 erming, 
7 armine; the identity of the last is doubtful. 
[OE.; f.carm, ARMa., poor: see -1NG.] A poor or 
miserable creature. Rarely att7id. 

c1000 /ELrric Hout. (Sweet Reader 80) 3e sind earmingas 
gzewordene. c117§ Lamb. [Iont. 41 To pinen per widinnen 
pa earming saulen. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 61 Makede 
him..erming per he was er king. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 122 
O here God, so young anarmine! / do, Armine, sweetheart, 
I know not what you mean by that, but I am almost a beggar. 

Arming (41min), v/. 56. [f. ARM v.14-ING1.] 

1. The action or process of furnishing (oneself or 
others) with arms or armour; +¢ovcrv. arms, armour 
(obs.). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 218 Na war the armyng that he 
had, He had beyn ded. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 136 
For to telle tales Anoon in myn armynge. ¢ 1450 LoNELICH 
Gratl xiv.240 Ne non point of al his armeng. 1598 BARRET 
Theor. Warres w.i. 120 His arming is the proper arming 
of a Captaine. 1626 MarKHam Souddiers Gram. n. 13 His 
office extendeth..to the well arming, ordering and dis- 
posing of bodies. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. xii, The 
arming was now universal. : 

+ b. esp. quasi-ad7. in attrib. uses := Forming part 
of arms or armour, uscd in military accoutrement ; 
as inarming-dagger, -gauntlet, -girdle, -nail, -sword, 
-tusk; arming-points, ends of strong twine used 
to fasten together the plates of mail at the joints 


of the arms and legs. Oés. 

1472 Sir J. Paston in Lett, 692 III. 40 And I gaffe hym a 
ffayr armyng sworde. 1481-90 Howard Ifouseh. Bhs. 385 
For ijc. off armyngnayle of on sorte, ijd. a1500 Agincourt 
74 in Hazl. £.?. P. 11.96 Speres and bylles.. And armynge 
dagers. 1577 I1arrison Engd. 1, 1. xxiv. 359 An arming 
girdle, harnessed with pure gold. 1598 FLorio, Badteo, a 
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belt. a sword or arming girdle. 1603 KNoties /fist, Turkes 
(1638) 274 With their lances and arming swords, 1611 CotGr., 
Srasselet..an arming gantlet, that reaches up almost to 
the elbow. 1697 DrypDen Virg, Georg. 11. 398 The bristled 
Boar.. New grinds his arming Tusks, 1860 FAiRHOLT 
Costume 543 [Palettes] are secured to the plate beneath by 
arming points. 

2. Any apparatus or structure intended for de- 
fensive or protective covering ; sfec. those of a ship. 

1466 Mann, & Housch. Exp. 347 For the lynenge of the 
toppearmynge..xxd@. 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 
543/1 Thereupon also the arming might be set much more 
firmlie than upon anie other mould. 1627 SmitH Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 59 His ..top armings..is along red cloth. 1751 
Cuamsers Cycl., Armings..red clothes, hung about the 
outsides of the ship’s upper works, fore and aft. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Top-armings, hammocks stowed inside 
the rigging for the protection of riflemen, ; 

3. The equipment or completion of anything with 
that which gives it strength or efficiency, or fits it 
for a purpose. concr. The completing part thus 
furnished. In various sfec. uses, as: the tallow at 
the bottom of a sounding-lead ; the armature of a 
magnet. Often attrzd. 

1s5z Hutort, Armynge coarde of a nette, Plaga. 1581 
Stuptey Sexeca’s Trag., Hippol. 56 b, Some with the arming 
coarde by pensell paynted red..shall make the Beastes 
adred. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres w.iv.113 Neither that 
anie Pike do want his head, cheekes, or arming. 1601 Suaks. 
All's Well w. iii. 72 To the full arming of the veritie. 1653 
Watton Angler 150 Carrying your arming wyer along his 
back. 1731 Gray in P&Z. Trans. XX XVII. 32 Asmall key 
hung by one of its [a loadstone’s] arming Irons. 1775 Dat- 
RYMPLE 76ia, LX VIII. 396 There was the mark of rock on the 
arming of the lead. 1855 WuicHcorp in Archzol, Frnl. X.48 
The lines of the lead-work, or arming, which held the glass. 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 118 A bait thus put on.. 
shows enough arming..to hook any fish. 1875 BEprorp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. 153 The necessary tallow for arming. 

4. The action of furnishing with heraldic devices ; 
+ concr. heraldic arms (ods.). Attrid., as inarming- 
press, a bookbinder’s machine used in stamping 
and lettering the covers of books. 

1598 Marston Pigmalion's Jim.i.140 Oh golden Terkin! 
Royall arming coate! 1611 BEaum. & Fi. Ant. Pestle 1. 51, 
I must bespeak my Shield and arming Pestle. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt etc. 14 Or by the difference of their Armings 
knowne, Or by their Colours. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 422 
The upper bed of an arming press. 

A‘rming, 22/. sd.2 [f. Arm v.2+-1NG1.] Carry- 
ing in arms; a¢tr7é. for carrying in arms. Cf. 
walking-stick, drinking water. 

a1658 Forp, etc. Witch Edmonton v. i, If you can translate 
yourself into a lady’s arming puppy, there you might lick 
sweet lips. f 

Arming (41min), #4/.a.  [f. Arm v.1+-1nG2.] 
That arms; that furnishes armour or defence. 

1673 PENN Chr. Quaker iv. 530 That Light. .is a Searching, 
Expelling, Powerful and Arming Light, against Darkness. 

Arminian (aiminian), z.andsé. [f. Arminius, 
Latinized form of the surname Harmensen.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the doc- 
trine of, James Arminius or Harmensen, a Dutch 
Protestant theologian, who put forth views opposed 
to those of Calvin, especially on predestination. 
Arminius died in 1609; in 1618-19 his doctrines 
were condemned by the synod of Dort; but they 
spread rapidly, and were embraced, in whole or 
part, by large sections of the Reformed Churches. 

1618 tr. Barneveld's Afol. H, The point in question is not 
concerning the Arminian Religion, but Romish Poperie. 
1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart. 133 Before Bishop Laud 
a .. those who embraced the Opinions since called Ar- 
minian, were indeed out of the way to preferment. 1853 
Marsven Early Puritans 99 The Calvinistic and Arminian 
controversy. : 7 

B. sé. An adherent of the doctrine of Arminius. 

1618 tr. Barneveld’s Apol. D, Winbergen is principall of 
the Perfectists, and you of the Arminians, 1673 Mitton 
True Relig. 7 The Arminian..is condemn’d for setting Re 
free will against free grace. ¢1760 WesLey Wks. 1872 
360 The Arminians believe, it [predestination] is conditional ; 
the Calvinists, that it is absolute. 1834 Peusy Cycé. 11. 365 
The Wesleyan Methodists call themselves Arminians, and 
their Magazine appeared formerly under the title of the 
Arminian Mi agaz tHe. 

+ Armi‘nianish, c. Ods. rare. = ARMINIAN. 

1700 in Somers Tracts V. 17 They have.. suffered to be 
printed all arminianish, popish, vain books. 

Armi‘nianism. [f ARMINIAN+-ISsM.]  Ar- 
minian doctrines, or adherence to them. 

1618 tr. Barnevela’s Apol. Ded. A iij, Already wholy bent 
to Arminianisme. 1627 Let. /r. Fesuit in Rushw. fist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 475 That Soveraign Drug Arminianism, which we 
hope will purge the Protestants from their Heresie. 1674 
Hickman //ist, Quinguart, 227 He..confirmed himself m 
his debauchedness, by his Arminianism. 1822 Syp. Smitu 
Wks. 1867 11. 5 The Articles of Religion are older than Ar- 
minianism, €0 ovine. 

Armi‘nianize, v. [f. ARMINIAN+-IZE.] a. 
trans. To make Arminian. b. zxtr. To teach 
Arminianism. Arminianized, -izing, ///. a. 
Arminianizer, one who teaches or promotes 


Amninianism. ; 

1637 GiLLespie Exg. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Alijb, Many..who 
are either Popish and Arminianized ..or silly ignorants. 
1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart, 185 Some of our Arminian- 
izing English Writers. 1692 Christ Exalted § 106 Antisozzo 
leans on the contrary side, and Arminianizeth. 1698 /dzd. 
Ded. A iij, This will not go down with Arminianizers. 1698 


ARMOMANCY. 


CrarK Script, Fustif. Introd. B, I have no Arminianizing 
Principles or Design. 

Armi‘potence. rare-°. [ad. L.armipotentia, 
n. of quality f. armipotent-em: see next} ‘ Puis- 
sance at arms.’ Bailey 1731. 


Armipotent (aimi‘pétént), 2. fad. L. armi- 
fotent-en, f. arma arms + potens, -tentem powerful.] 
Mighty in arms: originally an epithet of Mars. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. T.1124 Ther stood the tempul of 
Marz armypotent. 1513 Doucias Zueis vi. xiv. 83 And of 
Achillis armypotent ofspring. 1600 FairFax Tasso 111. |xx, 
Our God the Lord Armipotent. a@1717 ParNeELL Poet. Wks. 
(1833) 46 “Twas thus the’ armipotent advised the gods. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 86 So ought England.. to plant 
.. English manliness, English freedom. . wherever the simple 
natives bow to her armipotent sceptre. 

Armi‘sonant, a. vare—°. [f. L. arma arms + 
Sonant-em sounding ; ci. next.] ‘Rustling with 
armour.’ Ash 1775. 

Armi'‘sonous, @. rare—°. ff. L. armison-us 
(f. arma arms + -sonus -sounding) +-ous.] ‘Sound- 
ing or rustling with arms or armour.’ Bailey 1731. 

Armistice (a-1mistis). [ad. mod.L.armzstitium, 
f. L. arma arms + -stitium stopping, f. ststére, -stit- 
zm, to stop, as in zuterstitium, gistitium, solsti- 
tium. Cf. also F. armistice: see quot.] 

[1664 GouLtpMan Dict., Armistitium..a cessation from 
arms for a time, a short truce. 1688 Mirce Fr. Dict., Ar- 
mistice [marked ¢ as ‘not current in any style’). 1699 Treaty 
of Carlowitz (in Rycaut Hist. Turks 111.572 Duret armi- 
stitium hocce.] 

. A cessation from arms; a short truce. 

1707 in Gloss. Angl. Nova. 1727-51 in Cuamsers Cycl., 
Armistitium, 21733 NortH Lam, 11.vi. P64 Muchof which 
Time was Armistice or Cessation, whenall the Parties, instead 
of fighting, fell to intriguing. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. X. 443, 1 do not think that the Russians and Prussians 
can agree to the armistice without submitting entirely. 

2. jig. A cessation from hostile proceedings. 

1841 Brewster Martyrs Sc, v. (1856) 68 The leader of the 
philosophic band had broken the most solemn armistice 
with the Inquisition. 

Armit, -age, obs. forms of HERMIT, -AGE. 

Armless, a.1 [f. ArM s.1+-LEss.] Without 
arm or branch. 

1386 Cuaucer Moxkes T, 213 And saugh an hond armles, 
that wroot ful fast. 1596 R. L[tncHe] Dzed/a (1877) 74 The 
crazen tops of armelesse Trees, 1859 Lewes Phys. Coon. 
Life 11. xii. 382 Progenitors of armless and legless babies. 

Armless (a@imlés), a.2 [f. ARM 5b.2+-LEss.] 
Without weapons of offence or defence, unarmed. 

a1619 Beaum. & Fr. Q. of Corinth w. iii. (T.) Integrity 
thus armless seeks her foes. 1661 Morcan Sh. Gentry 1. 
vi. 87 We shal] find them all armed but the armless Hind. 
1870 SpurGEON Treas. David Ps. xxxvii.17 Toothless malice, 


armless malevolence ! 

Armlet (a.mlét).  [f. Arm sd.14-Ler. Cf. 
OFr. bracelet in first three senses.] 

1, An ornament or band wom round the arm. 
(Sometimes distinguished from dracelet, which is 
worn only at the wrist.) 

1535 CovERDALE Ecclus. xxi. 2x Lernynge is vnto a wyse 
man... like an armlett vpon his right arme. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. 1. 23 Working. .Of soft and dainty maiden-haire, A 
curious Armelet. 1859 TENNysoN Elaine 1177 Anarmlet for 
the roundest arm on earth. 1879 Mac.ear Ce/ts ii. 13 They 
wear.. bracelets and armlets. . 

2. Asmall inlet of the sea or branch of a river. 

1538 Letanp /¢zn. II. 31, I markid diverse armelettes 
breking out of the 2 Streames. 1577 HoLinsHep Descr. Brit. 
xii. 55/1 The water separateth it selfe into two armelets, 
1864 VamBERY Trav. Centr. Asia 149 In the main stream it 
was well enough, but in the armlets at the side we settled 
every ten paces on the sand. 

3. A piece of armour for the arm. 

1706 in PHiLvips. ; 

+ A-rmlich, a. Os. Forms: 1 earmlic, 2 
ermlic, 3 erm-, armlich, [f. ARM a. + -ich:— 
OE. -/ic: see -L¥1.]_ Miserable, pitiable. 

ax000 Boeth, Metr. xix. 28 Det is earmlicost ealra pinga. 
cx175 Lamb. Hom. 115 Penne bid hit ermlic, 3if he bid un- 
rihtwis. xz0g Lay. 593 His broper wes in armliche benden, 
Ibid, 20756 He andswarede wid zermliche stefene, 

+ Acrmliche, cdv. Ods. Forms: 1 earmlice, 
2 erm-, 3 armliche. ([f. ArM a.+-/iche:—OE. 
-lce: see -LY*.] | Miserably. 

c88s5 K. /EvrreD Beda Vv. xiii. (Bosw.) He wes earmlice 
beswicen, c1175 Lamb. Hom. 17 He wes ipinet ermiliche 
to dede. c12z30 Axcr RX. 328 Hu eruedliche [v.x. armliche] 
he arised pet under wune of sunne haue ileien longe. 

| Armoire (armwar). fa. Fr. armoire, re- 
fashioned from OFr. aumoire, found by the side 
of aumaire, almaire, earlier arma‘rie, ad. L. axrma- 
rium: see AMBRY.] A cupboard; an ambry. 

1s7x Wills & Inv. N. Count. (1835) 361 1j owld chystes 
ijs. vjd...ij armoires jZ 1823 Rutter Fonthill 51 Articles 
ofvirtu which fill the open armoires. 1836 Marryat Afidsh. 
Easy xxxii, Loading the landing-place with armoires and 
chests of drawers, 

Armoirie, obs. form of ARMORY. 

Armoisin, obs. form of ARMOZEEN. 

Armomancy (@1momez:nsi). (ad. med.L. 
armomantia, f. armus shoulder; see -MANCY.] 
‘Divination by the shoulders of beasts.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

Armoniac, obs. form of AmMoNIAC, 


ARMORACE. 


Armonical, -nizé, -ny, obs. forms of HarM-. 

Armor(e, Armorer, obs. form of ARMouR, -ER. 

+Armorace. Herb. Obs. [a. OF. armoracee, 
ad. L. armoracea, -ta.] Uorse-radish. 

c1420 Pallad, on JIusb.1v. 169 Now holyhocke is sowe and 
armorace Or arborace that wilde raves are. 

Armorial (a:m6»"rial), 2. and sé. 

+-AL. Cf. mod.Fr. armorial] 
A. adj. Pertaining to heraldic arms. 

1§76 THYNNE Burehiley’s Crest 295 An oldearmoriall booke. 
1683 Brit, Spec. 179 The Soveraign Ensigns Armorial of the 
King of Great Britain. 1803 Sourney Se/. Lett. (1856) 1. 
224, I often found my armorial vocabulary scant. 1857 
Buckcr Crvilis. I. ix. 562 In the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented. 

B. sd. A book containing coats of arms. 

1753 Cuamsers Cyc. Supp.s.v., In this sense we meet with 
the French Armorial, the Spanish Armorial. ¢ 1800 (¢7¢/:’) 
An Armorial of the Extinct and Dormant Peerage of England. 

|| Armorica (aimpriki). [L.] Name of the 
north-western part of Gaul, now called Bretagne 
orBrittany. Armo:ric a.,of Armorica or its pcople, 
adsol. its language. Armo‘rican a. = Armoric, 
sé. an inhabitant of Armorica. 

€1386 Cuaucer Frank/, T, 1 In “Armorike that cleped is 
Bretaigne. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The name 
*Aninorica was antiently given to all the northern and western 
coast of Gaul. 1667 Mirron /. Z. 1.581 Begirt with British 
and *Armoric Knights. 1753 CHamBErs Cycd. Supp., The 
*Armoric is a dialect of the Welch. 1480 Caxton Chrow. 
Eng. xlix. 33, I will that this lond “Armorican be callyd lytel 
britayn, ¢3645 Howe t Lett, (1650) II. 78 The *Armoricans 
or the inhabitants of Britany. 1875 Watney Life Lang, 
x. 183 The *Armorican..so nearly allied to the Cornish. 

Armoried (4umo6rid), pA/.a. [f. ARMORY +-ED2,] 
Decked with armorial bearings or escutcheons. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 9 Its plumed and armouried 
hearse. ; : 

Armoriol, var. ARMARIOL, Oés., a little cabinet. 

Armorist (aumirist). [f Armory +-ist; cf. 
F. armoriste.] One who is skilled in heraldry, or 
in blazoning coats of arms. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie Ded., The professed Armorists. 
1602 Secar Mil. §& Civ. Honour Ded., A subiect proper to 
Armorists, and men of my profession. 1868 Cussans Handbh. 
Her. ii. 47 Thus it iscommonly written by English Armorists. 

Armory! (4um6ri). Forms: 5 (Caxton) ar- 
moirie, -oyrye, 5-6 -orye, -orie, 6 -ery, 5- 
armory, 6- armoury. [a. OF. armoierte, ar- 
moitrie, f. armoter, or armotcor, -oyeur, 2 blazoner, 
f. armoier, -oyer, to blazon =It. armeggiare, 2 
Romanic vb. f. avma arms. See also ARMouRY.] 

1. The science of blazoning arms, heraldry. 

3489 Caxton Faytes of Armes i. xvii, Of the armoirie.. 
White that men calle in armoyrye siluer.. Blak that men 
calle in armoyrie sable. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd. /reé, ii. in 
Hlolinsh. Y1. 152 In histories and armories. 1611 Guittim 
Heraldry 1.i. 5 Armory is an Art rightly prescribing the 
true knowledge and use of Armes. 1651 J.C. Poems 9 Met- 
tal on Mettal is ill Arntorie. 1662 J. BarGrave Pope Alex. 
VIT (1867) 128 The king learned armory, geography, and 
history, 1868 Cussans Handbk, Her. i. 21 Anterior to the 
period in which a system of Armory was established. 

2. Armorial bearings, ‘arms’. arch. 

a1g00 Agincourt 120 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 98 Full well 
broydered with armory gaye. 1589 PuttesHam Eng. Poeste 
224 The Lion being her owne noble armory. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xi. (1632) 672 Knights, Esquiers, and 
men of Armories. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 7 b, He first quartered 
the French Armories with the English in his great Seale. 
1868 Morais Earthly Par. u. 167 Some great man’s badge 
of war, or armoury. 

+3. Ensigns of war; ‘colours.’ Ods. 

1523 Lo. Bervers Fro?ss. I. clx. 194 Great nobles of fayre 
harnesse and riche armory of baners and penons. Jé4rd. 
ccxxxvii. 338 The baners and penons, and y¢ noble armery. 

+ Armory 2. Ods. [A refashioned form of As- 
BRY after F. armozre.] A cupboard or ambry. 

160z Warner A/S, Eng, xi. Ixix. (1612) 290 In yonder 
chamber Hath Mandeuil is closet, and nocommon Armorie. 

Armory, variant of ARMoURY. 

+Armosie. Ols. [ad. Fr. armoise, synonym of 
armotsin.] ARMOZEEN. 

1578 /nvent. (1815) 219 (Jam.) Ane lang lows gowne of blak 
armosie taffetie. 

Armour (41m21). Forms: 3-6, (9) armure, 
4-5 armur, 4-armour; also 4 aarmour, aarmer, 
4-5 armer, armowr(e, 4-6 -oure, 4-9 armor, 5 
armeure, -ewr(e, -ore, 5-6 armeur. [a. OF. a7- 
metre (13th c. armure):—L. armattiiva ARMATURE. 
The current spelling in -or is not etymological, 
the termination being the same as in vest-27e.] 

1. collect. sing. Defensive covering worn by one 
who is fighting ; mail. Cf. ARM sé.2 1. 

1297 R. Giovc. 397 He & hys armure were poru out hot. 
1393 Lanor. P. ?4.C, u. 155 May non Armure hit Iette. 
©1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 352 Harneysed in armour of plate 
and maile. cxzs00 Lancelot 824 Ajaine his strok resistit non 
armour, 1667 Mitton P. Z. v1. 209 Arms on Armour clash- 
ing. 1718 Pore //tad 11. 407 Beside each chief his azure 
armour lay, 1880 Disraeti Endy m. lix, Prince Florestan, 
in a suit of blue damascened armour. 

+ 2. (with a f/.) A suit of mail. Ods. (Cf. 7.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 76 Wapnys and armowris purvayit 
that. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 278/1 He had.. armours 
ynowe for to garnysshe with seuen thousand men. 1569 

Tract in Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 75 Rich and costly armours, 

guilt and engrauen. 1635 BRERETON 77az. 140 Furnished 
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with about sixty or seventy armours for horse. 1681 Triad 
S. Colledge 38 Did he discourse anything to you about Arms 
. Yes, he did, 1 had an Armour from him. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycé. s.v., A conpleat Armor antiently consisted of a casque 
or helm, a gorget, cuirasse, gantlets, tasses brassets, cuisses, 
and covers for the legs. 

+ 3. collect. sing. with pl. Military equipment or 
accoutrement, both offensive and defensive, in the 
widest scnsc; the whole apparatus of war. Obs. 
exc. in Law. 

a1300 Becket 955 Other armure nadde he none, for holi 
churche to fizjte. 1388 Wycuir 1 Sam. xx. 40 Jonathas jaf 
hise arimeris to the child. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 195 This 
herd the Kyng, and stuffid the Toure with vitaile and 
armoure. 3489 Caxton Fayles of Armes i. XXxV. 151 With 
the same armewres they deffended and kepte theyre cyte. 
1618 Botton Florus (1636) 319 The armours of the vanquisht 
were not consumed with fire. 1759 DumMArRESQUE in PA/Z, 
Trans. 1.1. 485 ‘Vheir armour for war is a bow and arrows. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v., Nor go armed, in affray of 
the peace, on pain to forfeit their armour. 

+b. in obs, phrases in which arms is the usual 
word ; cf. Arm 50.2 4. 

1563 /Jomiélies 11. xxi. 1. (1859) 559 Subjects who..take ar- 
mour wickedly..to break the publique peace. 1570 Hotin- 
sHED Scot, Chron, (1806) 1. 73 The people..were up in 
armour against the King. /érd. 102 Rising up in armour 
against him. 1577 — Chrox. 1. 85/1 Caused the trumpet to 
sound to armor. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 41 
Thelen beganne..to take up Armouragainst the Romans, 

+4. The exercise or employment of arms; war- 
fare, fighting, active hostilities. Cf. ARM sd.2 6. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser, (1. 275 Nynus bare out 
armour [arma forts extulit.| bid. YV. 41 Pe Romaynes 
hadde imeoved noon armour wiboute Italy. 1526 Br. CLERK 
To Wolsey in MS. Cott. Calig. D ix. 104 For a suspention 
off armeur. 1589 Warner 4/6. Eng. vi. xxxii. (1612) 159 
She armour still pursu’d. 160z /é/d. Epit., Insurrections, 
and ciuill-armor. 

5. fig. from prec. senses ; but now only from 1. 

1340 Ayend. 203 Pet is be armure pet pe dyeuel dret mest. 
1382 Wycuir Rom, vi. 13 Neither 3yue 3¢ 3oure membris 
aarmours [TINDALE & 1613 instruments, Gexev. weapons] of 
wickidnesse to synne. /4rd. xiii. 12 Be we clothid with the 
armeris of lizt. 1526 Tinpace /é/d., Let vs put on the Ar- 
moure of lyght. (So subseq. vers.] 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 37 Put on the whole armor of God. 1667 Mitton ?. 
£. xu. 491 And also arme With spiritual Armour. 1711 
STEELE Sfect, No. 114 ? 7 Putting on unnecessary Armour 
against improbable Blows of Fortune. 1822 Byron Werner 
1.1, Suspicion is a heavy armour. 

6. transf. in Nant, a. = ARMING VOI. sb. 2 (0bs.). 
b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of war. 
See ARMOUR-PLATE. 

1466 Mann. & Ilouseh. Exp. 351 Blanket for sheldes for 
toppe armore of the kervelle xilijd. 1870 in Eng. Mech. 
7 Jan. 396/2 A belt of armour..to protect broadside guns. 
1883 Times 27 Aug. 3/5 Three balls penetrated the armour 
of the Bayard. 

7. A diver’s water-tight suit; (cf. 2.) 

1822 Burrowes Cycé, IV. 175/1 In the year 1617 Francis 
Kessler gave a description of his water-armour, intended 
also for diving, 1869 Eng. Mech. 1 Oct. 39/1 The best 
armours now in use are those made of rubber and can- 
vas ..The use of this bell has been superseded by the sub- 
Marine armour. 

8. Nat. Hist. Protective or defensive covering 
of animals or plants; aés7, protection, defence (ods.). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. vii. § 7 The firmness of hides 
is for the armour of the body against extremities of heat or 
cold. 1647 CowLey AJistr., Reguest vi, Piercing the armour 
of their [¢¢. Fishes] Scales. 1814 W. Tavtor in Month, 
Mag. XXXVILI. 148 Thy burnish’d armure speck with 
glossier jet. 1854 Owen in Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 165 
In these colossal armadillos the trunk-armour was in one 
immovable piece. 

+9. AMagnetism.= ARMATURE 6 a. Obs. 

1730 Savery in Parl, Trans. XX XVI. 333 Touched on the 
soft Armour of a Magnet. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., The usual 
armour of a loadstone, 

10. Heraldic insignia or devices. Coat armour 
=‘ coat of arms,’ originally a vest of silk or other 
rich material embroidered in colours, worn over 
the armour of a knight, to distinguish him in the 
lists or on the field of battle. Cf. Ars 50.2 14. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut.585 With ryche cote armure. ¢1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame 1326 Every man..Had on him throwen 
avesture Whiche that men clepyn a cote armure Enbrowded 
wonderly ryche. 1393 Lancet, /. P?. C. xxu. 12 Pese aren 
cristes armes, Hus colours and hus cote-armure. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 87 To colouren or hiden in any maner tho [? the] ar- 
mures, 1628 Coxe On Lett. 18b, If a Nobleman haue his ~ 
coat armor and Pennions with his armes. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv, Moneys Chas. 11 (1851) 43 For a suite of silk armour 
3r/i 1683 Luttrete Brief Rel, 1. 264 A pair of pistolls, 
and an armour made of silk. 

© For ARMER or ARMOURER, 

1550 CrowLry Efigr. 426, He turneth no manne To pro- 
fite or gayne Except it be the surgian, or the armore. 1629 
Shertogenbosh 38 We brought also in the Towne many ar- 
mours, and a Serjeant of theirs. 

Ll. Comb. and Attrib., as armour-joint, -work; 
armour-fish (sec quot.); armour-proof a., as 
impenetrable as armour, or ? proof against wea- 
pons; armour-wise adv., in the manner of ar- 
mour. Also ARMOUR-BEARER, -CLAD, -PLATE, q.¥. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 170 Cataphractus Americanus, 
the Armour-Fish. .less thana Foot in length, and four Inches 
broad. 1878 Browninec Tivo Pocts Crotsic cvii, Stabbed .. 
through the armour-joints! 1664 H. More A/yst. /77. 
Apol. 56: They that believe all things alike ..shall be 
armour-proof. 1875 Browninc ristcph. Apol, 240 That 


ARMOURY. 


which himself went wearing armour-wise. 1664 Power £.xf. 
Philos.1. 2 (The Flea’s] head, body, and limbs also, be all 
of blackish armourwork. 

Armour (41ma1), v. [f prec. sb.] To put 
armour on; to furnish with a defensive or protcc- 
tive covering. 

¢1450 Loneticn Grav xiii, 242 Fualach comanded anon 
His men to armure thame cucrichon. 1864 Daily Fed. 
22 June, The Kearsage had been armoured during the night 
with her chain-cables. 1870 //ng. Mech, 11 Mar. 625/3 Cables 
for submarine use may be afterwards armoured .. with wires. 
1883 Sruxceon Purit. Gard. 175 Our glorious Leader would 
never have armed and armoured all his followers. 

A:‘rmour-bea:rer, One who carried a war- 
tior’s armour or weapons ; a squire. 

1611 Biste 1 San, xiv. 14 That first slaughter which Jona- 
than and his armour-bearer made (WycuiF, squyer ; Cover: 
DALE, wapen bearer], 1772 PENNANT Tours Scotl, (1774) 296 
Each chieftain had his armour-bearer. 1870 Bryant //omer 
I. x. 305 Meriones, The armor-bearer of [domeneus. 

A’‘rmour-cla:d, //. «. Clad in, or protected 
by, armour, £7//ipt.as sb. A vessel of war protected 
by a sheathing of iron or stcel. Cf. sronclad. 

1869 in Eng. Alech, 1 Oct. 32/2 Like an armour-clad war 
steamer, 188: “dix. Rev. Jan. 35 ‘Where was an active de- 
mand for armour-clads. 

Armoured (i:1maid), f//. a. [f. Armour z.] 

1. Clad in armour ; also trans. 

r60r1 Curster Love's Mart. \xxvit, The Brytaines went 
not proudly armoured. 1872 Texnyson Last Tourn. 170 
One knight..armour'd all in forest-green. 1876 Daily News 
jo Sept. 3/2 Lusty fish, armoured in red and goJd. 

. esp. of war-vessels ; cf. ARMOUR-CLAD. 

1862 Guardian 16 Apr. 366/2 Fighting armoured gunboats 
‘down’ stream. 1869 Sir E. Reep /ron-Clad Ships Introd. 
12 Our armoured frigates. 

Armourer (4:1mere1). Forms: 4-5 armurer, 
5 -erer, 5-9 -orer, 7--ourer. [a. AFr. armurer, 
OF. -urter, -curter, f. armetire ARMOUR: see -ER1.] 

1. A maker of armour; in mod. usc, 2 manufac- 


turer of arms. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1588 Armurers & Arowsmythis. ¢1450 
Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 19 Vff hit stoode that no wer ware, 
loste were the craffte of Armcreres. 1598 Stow Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xii. 296/1 The society or company of the 
Armourers. a@ 3744 Pope (J.) When armrers temper in the 
ford The keen-edg’d pole-ax. 1825 T. JeFreRsSON A utobiog. 
Wks. 1859 I. 98 Such weapons as they could find in armorers’ 
shops. 1859 Tennyson Ltd 283 At this the armourer.. 
Came forward with the helmet yet in hand. ; 7 

2. One who equipped men-at-arms in their mail. 
Also fig. Obs. exc. Mist. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 1649 Faste the Armurers also 
With fyle and hamer prikynge to and fro. 1899 Sutaks. 
TTen. V, w. Cho. 12 The Armourers accomplishing the 
Knights. 1606 — Avt?. § Cé.1v.iv.7 Thou art The Armourer 
of my heart. 1605 CamDEN Hem. 190 His armorer put on 
his backe-peece before, and his breast-plate behinde. 

3. An official who has charge of the arms of a 
ship, regiment, etc. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycéd, Supp. 1758 J. Brake Alar. Syst. 
23 Armourers and sail-makers shall be entered .. among the 
crews. 1835Sir J. Ross NV... Passage iii. 53 The engineers 
and armourers were still employed on the engine. 1844 
Regul. & Ord, Army 148 The Serjeant-Armourer is re- 
sponsible that the Portable Forge and Chest of Tools be 
kept in a serviceable state. 

{i By confusion for avmure, ARMOUR. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. vi. 51 Ne blode yshed by egre 
hate ne hadde nat deied 3it armurers. 

Armouried: see ARMORIED. 


Armourless (2::mailés), a. [f ARMOUR sd. + 
-LESS.] Without armour, defenceless. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxx. (1495) 792 The 
harte chaungyth his hornes..and thenne he is armourles. 
91650 Don Belliants 93 Seeing hin armourless. 6 

A-rmour-pla:te. One of the metal pieces or 
plates forming the material of defensive armour ; 
esp. one of the plates of iron or steel with which 
the sides of vessels of war are covered. Hencc 
Armour-plated f//. a.; and Armour-plating v2/. 
sb. (used concr. for ‘armour-plates’). 

3864 TENNENT Story of Guns 227 Supposed to be an in- 
superable obstacle to the use of Armour-plating. 1869 Sir 
E. Reep /ron-Clad Ships i, 6 A main-deck battery armour- 
plated. 1874 Boutett Arms & Arm. x. 187 We add inch 
to inch in the thickness of our armour-plates. 


Armoury, -ory (a1mari). Forms: 4 armu- 
Tie, 5-6 armery, armorye, -orie, -ary, 6- ar- 
mory, armoury. [Perh. orig. a. OF. avmoterte, 
armotric. But from the earliest period treated as 
a derivative of ARMovR, and spelt like it avmzuric, 
armery, armory, armoury. \Vith senses 3-5, cf 
also OF. armeurerie, now armureric, the office or 
store of the armeuriery, arsenal (in which sensc 
Godefroy has also armoirie). By some, in 16thc., 
referred to L. avmdrium (see AMBRY), and spelt 
armary. As armour was, in 16th c., often written 
armor, the spelling armory was common down to 
the present century. Cf. Armory.] 

1. Armoyr collectively. arch. ; 

1330 R. Brune 194 If 1 may be auaile of hors or armurie. 
1400 GrieFitH in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 2 1. 6, 1 bo3t armery.. 
and horses, and other araement. 1577 Harnisos Lngland 
I. ¥. 115 Armorie meet for their defense and service. 1596 


Spenser £. Q.1. i. 27 That armory, Wherein ye have great 
glory wonne this day. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. IV. §53 Celestial 


ARMOZEEN, 


Armourie, Shields, Helmes, and Speares. 1783 Cowrer Jask 
v. 139 The armory of Winter: 1802 Worpsw. Sonn. Liberty 
1. xvi, In our halls is hung Armoury ofthe invincible Knights 
of old. 

+2. An armed force. Oés. 

c1400 Syr Tryant. 49 The kyng bad ordeygne hys armoryes, 
Knyghtys, squyers, and palfrays, Alle redy for to goo. 
¢1532 Lp. Berners (Yvon 523 That with an armeri al ye haue 
passed, & taken castels. 

3.°A place where arms are kept, an arsenal. 

1538 LeLanp /¢iz. IV. 54 A great large Tour caullid White 
Tour: wherin is now the Kinges Armary. 1588 SHaks. 
Tit. A. w. ii. 11 The goodliest weapons of his armorie. 1611 
Bisre Song Sol. iv. 4 The tower of Dauid builded for an 
armorie. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1281 Their armories and 
magazines contemns. r711x Vind, Sacheverell 8 Like one of 
the Figures in the Queens-Armory in the Tower. 1796 
Morse dmer. Geog. I. 678 The public buildings are, an ex- 
change.. armoury, poor house. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk. 
I. 171 The armoury ..a gothic hall furnished with weapons 
of various kinds and ages. . 

4. fig. (Cf. also ARMORY 2.) 

1615 Hieron Ws. I, 618 The diuels storehouse and his 
armory of tentations. 1689 SeLpeN 7aéle 7,9 A Book of 
Apothegms isan armoury of thought. 1817 CoLeripcE Biog. 
Lit. 11. 3: Language is the armoury of the human mind ; 
and at once contains the trophies of its past and the weapons 
of its future conquests. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 31 
The subtle wiles a woman draws From the armoury of hate. 

5. The workshop of an armourer; a place where 


arms are manufactured (U.S.). 

1841 in WeBsTER. 1859 in WORCESTER. 
s.v., The Springfield Armory. 

6. The craft of the armourer. 

1718 Pore (iad vu. 270 The work of Tychius, who. .in all 
arts of armoury excell’d. 

Armoyrye, obs. form of ARMory. 

Armozeen (aimézi'n). Also 6 7 armesine, 
7 armoisin, armazine. f[a. F. armozsin, -ine, 
OF. armesin taffata. (Of uncertain origin: see 
Littré.)] A stout plain silk, usually black, used 
for clerical gowns and for mourning scarves. 

1sg9 Haxtuyt Voy, II. 1. 222 Ueluets, Damasks, and Sat- 
tens, Armesine of Portugall. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE SZ. G7. 
Brit. 1. 1. vii. (1743) 39 We yearly imported from France .. 
Taffaties, Stuffs, Armoisins. 1733 Mrs. DeLtany A xZobdiog. 
(1861) I. 431 Lady Dysart’s clothes were pink armazine 
trimmed with silver. 1763 4dv¢.in Brit. Chron.\in Draper's 
Dict.) Tabbies, Ducaps, black Armozeens, Rasdumores. 

Acvrmpit. [f. Ars 54.1] 

1. The hollow under the arm where it is jointed 
to the trunk. 

ar400 AMetr. Voc. in Wright Voc. 179 Acella, arme-pytt. 
1528 Paynett Salerne Regim. Rj, Under y* arme pittis, and 
inthe groynes. @1656 Bre. Hatt Rew. Wks. 130 We are un- 
willing to put the rags under our arme-pits. 1855 Macavu- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 111. 630 The English infantry struggled 
through the river, up to their armpits in water. 

2. The corresponding cavity in other animals. 
Cf. ARM-HOLE. arch. or Obs. 

1601 Hottaxn Péiny II. 347 The Elephant alone hath 
twaine vnder his shoulders or legs before .. lying hidden as 
it were within the arm-pits. 

+3. fig. The axil of a plant. Oés. 

160r Hotianp Pliny I]. 123 Wnder the wings or arm-pits 
(as it were) of the leaues. 

Arm’s-end, -length, -reach: see Anu 54,1 2 b. 

+Armth(e. Ods. [variant of Ermru(r, OE. 
ermp(u, OTeut. *armipd, f. ARM a. poor + -TH. 
Prop. with umlaut, but occas. found without it, 
as OE. earmpu, ME. xrmde, armie: cf. warmth.) 
Poverty, wretchedness, misery. 

c885 K. E.rrep Boeth, xxxviii. 2 3if ba earmpa ealle sdde 
sint. rz0g Lay. 20438 Pa wes /Englene lond mid zrmbe 
of-fulled. ¢1220 Hadi Meid. 37 Peos & odre armden pat of 
wedlac awakened. @ 1275 Prov. Alfred 523 in O. E. Misc, 
133 Wer hachte is hid, ber is armbe inoch. 

Armure, -rer, -rie, obs. ff. ARMOUR, -RER, -RY. 

Army (41mi). Forms: 4-5 armee, 5 armeye, 
5-6 arme, armye, 6 armey, 6-7 armie, 6- army. 
[a. F. armée, cogn. with Sp., Pg., Pr. armada, It. 
armata, subst. use of pa. pple. of L. armare to arm, 
Zit. ‘act of arming, armament, armed force. The 
concrete sense is late in Fr. and Eng., and occurs 
first in reference to a zaval force ; cf, ARMADA.] 

I. Literal senses. 


+1. An armed expedition by sea or land. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 59 In the grete See At many a noble 
Armee [v.7. arme, armeye] hadde he be. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of Armes wu. xxxviii. 160 They that by the see wol 
goo, be it in armee or to som other adoo. 150z ARNOLD 
Chron. (1811) Introd. 37 This yere [21 Edw. IV] ye kinge 
made a gret Army into Scotland. 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss. 
II. xvii. 33 They gette the duke of Burgoyne in great desyre 
to make an armye into Englande. 

2. gen. An armed force (by sea or land); an as- 
sem blage of men for belligerent purposes; a host. 
Obs. exc. when qualified, as in @ dand-army. 

¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lim. Mon. (1714) 52 If ther come 
a sodein Armye upon this Lond, by See or by Land. 1556 
Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 25 The kynge went to Callys 
with a grete armé agaynst France. 1603 KNottes //isf. 
Turkes (1621) 1314 He sent a navall armie towards the 
niouth of the river Danowe. 175: CuHamuers Cycé. s.v., A 
naval or sea Army is a numher of ships of war, equipped and 
manned with sailors and marines, under the command of an 
admiral. 1865 F. Pacey 4¢schylus 113 He gave the instant 
order to his land-army and rushed away. 


3. specifically : 


1860 BARTLETT 


454 


+a. A naval armament, an armada, a fleet. Ods. 

1545 (June 24) Liste Désp. in State Pagers (1830) 1. 791 
The rest of tharmye comyng out of Thames.. sholde be in 
the Downes. 1588 D. ArcHDEACON (¢7¢/e) A true Discourse 
of the Armie [#.e. ‘Spanish Armada’].. assembled in the 
hauen of Lisbon. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 270 
The King commanded that 210004 should bee paid to his 
Armie; (For so that Fleet is called every where in English 
Saxon) which rode at Grenewich. 1751-86 [see 2]. 

b. A land force; a body of men armed for war, 
and organized in divisions and regiments each 
under its officer, the whole body being under the 
direction of a commander-in-chief or general. (The 
common use.) ‘ 

Standing Army, an army of professional soldiers kept 
permanently on foot, as distinguished from one raised on 
a special occasion and again disbanded, as were the Eng- 
lish armies before the 17th century. 

1557-8 Act 4 § 5 Afary ili. § 5 During the tyme that any 
Armye or nomber of Men being under a Leiutenaunte, 
shalbee assembled and continue together. 1579 Gosson 
Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 16 Caligula lying in Fraunce with a greate 
armie of fighting menne. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvii. 
§ 8 Prejudicial .. to the proceeding of an army to go about 
to besiege every little fort or hold. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. 
(1833) 487 A number of men under the same military com- 
mand, are termed an army. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. m1. 
iv, After the invention of fire-arms and standing-armies, 

4. The Army: the whole of the regular troops 
or land forces of a state; the military service. 
(This use came gradually in with the formation of 
a standing army; its growth may be traced in the 
title ‘The Army,’ applied to the parliamentary 
forces ¢1647, to the forces of James II in 1687, 
and to those of William ITI, when it seems to have 
been fully established.) 

{1647 (¢ét/e) Two Letters of his Excellencie Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. . Published at the instant desire of the Army. 71686 
James If in Royal Tracts (1692) 13 Let no man take excep- 
tion that there are some Officers in the Army not qualified 
according to the late Tests.] 1698-9 Act 11 William [T/, 
viii, An Act .. to..determine the Debts due to the Army, 
Navy, and for Transport-Service. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 
544 ® 4 Such Gentlemen as have served their Country in 
the Army. 1714 /ééd. No. 566 P 4 A Man who goes into the 
Army a Coxcomb will come out of it a sort of Publick Nui- 
sance. 1860 Ht. Martineau Biog. Sk. (1876) 204 Entering 
the army at the age of thirteen. J/od. The eldest son is 
in the Army, the second at the Bar. Yoast, The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers. : 

TI. Figurative and transferred senses. 

5. transf. A vast assemblage, resembling an army 
in number; a ‘host,’ a multitude: a. of men. 

c1soo Virgilixs in Thoms £.£. Rom. 22 He raysed a great 
armey of people. 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxvii. 
Argt.,Of the great armye [Heading, assemble} that was made 
in the citye of Reynes. 1535 CoverDALe 2 Avugs v.15 He 
{Naaman] turned agayne..with all his armye. 1611 Bisre 
Ezek. xxxvii. 10 They liued, and stood vp vpon their feet, 
an exceeding great armie. fod. A whole army of waiters 
was engaged for the banquet. 

b. jig. of things. arch. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. v. 34 Armies of lovely lookes and 
speeches wise. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt, Pref., You shall meet 
with a whole Army of words. 1675 TRanHerNe Chm, Ethics 
ii. 16 When we can cheerfully look on an army of misfortunes. 
1751 Watts Iniprov. Mind (1801) 377 The army of my sins 
rises up before me. 


6. (fg. from 3.) A marshalled host. 

1593 SHAKS. Rich. //, 11. iii. 87 Mustring. .on our behalfe, 
Armies of Pestilence. 1611 Biste Yoe/ ii. 25 Thecaterpiller, 
and the palmer worme, my great armie. 1845 WHaTELY Let. 
in Zife (1866) II. 77 It is time that these two armies [the two 
opposed parties in the House of Commons) should as soonas 
possible be disbanded. 1857 Livincstone 7rav. v. 104 An 
army of locusts. 

7. (fig. or transf. from 2, 3, 4.) A body of men 
organized for a purpose, or viewed as striving 
for the advancement of a cause, Hence assumed 
by such organizations as the Sa/vation Army, the 
Blue Ribbon Army. 

1543 Te Deum in Primer, The noble armye of Martyrs 
do prayse the. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 465 P 1 Latimer, 
one of theglorious Army of Martyrs. 1855 Kincs.tey Glaucus 
(1878) 1 The ignoble army of idlers. 1878 Chrfstiax 16 May 
(heading), Gospel-Temperance in Hoxton. A ‘ Blue Ribbon 
Army.’ /éid., Hard-working men who have only recently 
joined the ‘Blue Ribbon Army.” 1879 Chr. World 23 May 
330/4 The band of people calling themselves ‘The Salvation 
Army.’ 1883 W. Bootn in Whitaker's Almanac 439/1 The 
Salvation Army was commenced as a Christian Mission in 
1865 .. In the course of 1878 .. the name ‘ Salvation Ariny’ 
was taken. F : 

III. Comés. and Atérié. (chiefly from sense 4) : as 
army-counctl, -man; also army-broker, -clothier, 
-contractor. -furnisher, who carry on their re- 
spective businesses on behalf of, or in connexion 
with, the Army ; army-corps, a main division of 
an army in the field; +army-debenture,a security 
for money lent on behalf of the Army ; army-list, 
an official list of all the commissioned officers of the 
Amy; army-worm, a species of caterpillar, the 
larva of the cotton-moth. 

1868 GLADSTONE Yur, Mundi xi. (1870) 431 The members of 
the Army-council contend freely in argument with Aga- 
memnon. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. 133 Many of 
those Army-men. .gloried..in trampling all Law and Right 
under foot. 1858 GEN. P. THompson And? Alt, I. Ixiv. 247 
Being in the position of what was called an army-broker. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V.547 He had become an army 


AROINT. 


clothier, 1817 Coteripce Biogr. Lit. 242 Whose father had 
made a large fortune..as an army-contractor. 1870 Paid 
Mall G. 19 Oct. 11 Accompanied by an army-furnisher. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. mmmdccexxxviii/4 Lost .. a Pocket-Book, 
wherein there was twoArmy-Debentures. 1814 Scotr Wav. 
Ixi, This good lady had the whole army-list by heart. 1852 
Let, in De Bow S, & W. States I. 17x They.. lay millions 
of eggs..and thus they increase until they deserve the name 
of army worm, 1865 Padl Madi G. No. 192. 6/1 Seriously 
injured by the army-worm. 

Armyll(e, Armyte, obs. f. Armin, Herwir. 

Arn, obs. f. Earn v., and (dyezé.) Erne, eagle. 

Arn, obs. form of razz, pa. t. of RUN. 

Arn(e, early form of ARE v.: see BE. 

+Arn(e. Obs. or dial. [perh. = alrn,allern, OE. 
zlren: see ALDERN.] The alder tree. 

1791 Newte Jour Eng. & Scot. 415 The aller or arne.. is 
also found in marshy places. ¢1830 Trans. Hight. Soc. 
Ser. u, II. 216 (Jam.) An infusion of arn or alder-bark. 

Arnatto, variant of ANATTA, 

Arnd, arnede, obs. forms of ERRAND. 

Arndern: see UNDERN, and cf. ANDERS-MEAT. 

Arneis, -eys, obs. forms of HARNESs. 

+A-rnement. Oés. [?corruption or phonetic 
change of OF. arrement:—L. a@trament-um ink, f. 
atr-um black.} Ink, or materials with which it 
is made, 

c1300 A, Adis. 6418 Blak is heore visage .. Eyghnen they 
haveth so arnement. ¢ 1320 Sexyn Sages (W.) 2776 He let 
him make a garnement, Ase blak as ani arnement. 1496 
Bk, St. Albans C. vij, Fille the hooll with a powdre of 
arnement Ibrente. 1586 Lupton 7hous, Notable Things 
(1675) 197 Take Arnement, Hony, and the white of Eggs. 

Arne-morwe. és. [OE. #rne morgen, accus. 
of er morgen.) Early mom. 

¢950 Linaisf. Gosp. John xviii.28 Uzs untudlice ar morgen. 
€1330 Arth. & Meri. 4797 Fram arnemorwe to the midday. 

rnest, obs. form of Earnest. 

Arnica (4:mika). [mod.L. of unknown origin.] 
1. A genus of Composite plants, of which the spe- 
cies 4. montana or Mountain Tobacco, a native of 
Central Europe, has valuable medicinal properties. 

1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp., Arnica..a species of doroni- 
cum, with plantane leaves. 1881 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 486 
Golden arnica, autumnal cyclamen, blue cornflowers. ; 

2. A medicine prepared from the plant, esf. in 
the form of a tincture. 

1788 Edin, New Dispens, (1791) 133/1 Arnica .. has been 
of late recommended as a very powerful antispasmodic, 
1864 Browninc S/udge 1479 Stiffish cock-tail, taken in time, 
Is better for a bruise than arnica. 

Hence Arnicin (4-inisin). Che., a yellow, non- 
crystallizable, bitter substance, the active principle 
of arnica. Arnicine (-2in), an alkaloid found in 
the same plant. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. Il. 150/2 An acrid bitter principle .. 
called Arnicine. 1869 Watts Dict. Chenz V1. 192 Accord- 
ing to Bastick, arnica flowers contain a non-volatile bitter 
alkaloid, arnicine. 1876 Harvey fat. Med. 537 The root 
is rich in arnicin, : ’ 

Arnoldist (a:maldist). Cz. Hist. Also Arnald- 
ist. A follower of Amold (or Amaldus) of Brescia, 
a reformer of the 12th century. 

1669 Penn Wo Cross, etc. xx. § 18 They [the Waldenses] 
had many other names, as Arnoldists, Esperonists. 1882 
Scuarr Herzog’s Encycl. Rel. Knowl. 1. 150. 

Ar’n’t, contr. for ave ot; cf. AIN'T, ANT. 

a 1845 Hoop 7o Mrs. Fry xvii, O come and teach our chil- 
dren—that ar’n’t ours—That heaven’s straight pathway is a 
narrow way, 

Arnotto, variant of ANATTA. 

Arnut, obs. form of Eartu-Nnut. 

A-roar (41621), advd. phr.; also arore. 
prep + Roar sé.] Ina roar, roaring. 

1461 Marc. Paston in P, Zezt. 11.65 The byll that Howard 
hathe mad a yens yow and odyr bathe set the pepyll in thys 
contrearore. 1836 Blackw, Mag. XX XIX. 842 Hail 1 day 
of storms { with thy woods a-roar like rivers, and thy rivers 
a-roar like seas } 

+ A-roa'st, 77/7. a. Obs. In 4 a-rost(e. [= 
i-rost: see A particle and Roast v. (Stratmann 
takes roast here as sb. and a as prep.)]_ Roasted. 

¢1300 Pol. Songs 151 Thenne mot ych habhe hennen a-rost. 
bid 237 The deuel huem afretye, Rau other a-roste. 

Arob, aroba, arobe, obs. variants of ARROBA. 
Arobalist, erron. form of ARBALEST, 

Aroid (éroid). Bot. [f. ARUw+-o1p. The N.O. 
Aracex is also called Arvoidex.] A plant allied to 
the Arum or Wake-robin ; an arad. Aroi‘deousa., 
allied to Arum. : ; 

1830 Linpiey Wat. Syst. Bot. 252 The eatable Aroideous 
plants, Orchises, Yams. 1860 Let. in Atheneum 29 June 
(1861) 863 Festoons of aroideous plants, 1876 H. Eversuep 
in Macm. Mag. X XXIV. 53 The moist and heated air covers 
the. .trunks of trees with a drapery of aroids. 

Aroint, aroynt (Aroint). [Origin unknown. 
Used by Shakspere, whence by some moder 
writers. ] p ; , 5 

Ll. In Avoint thee! (2verb in the imperative, or in- 
terjection) meaning apparently: Avaunt! Begone! 

160g Suaks. AZacé. 1. iti. 6 Aroynt thee, Witch, the rumpe- 
fed Ronyoncryes. 1605 — Lear i.iv. 129 He met the Night- 
Mare .. Bid her a-light, and her troth-plight, And, aroynt 
thee, Witch, aroynt thee. 1816 Scotr Axtzg. vi, Aroint 
thee, witch! wouldst thou poison my guests with thy in- 
fernal decoctions. [Also in Quentin D, (1823) II. xix. 364.) 


[A 


AROLLA. 


3831 Heipicer Didontad 1x. 248 Aroynt, thou lingering, 
Jong-drawn mortal Strife. . 

2. Used by Mr. and Mrs. Browning as a vb.: To 
drive away with an execration. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Zo Ffush xviii, Whiskered cats 
arointed flee. 1878 Browninc Z2wo Ports Croisic 156 That 
Humbug, whom thy soul aroints. 1880 — Dram. Jdyts, 
Pietro 22 Aroint the churl who prophesies. 

{The origin of Shakspere’s aroyn? has becn the 
subject of numerous conjcctures, none of which can 
be said to have even a Arima facie probability. 
(Cf. also ARunt.) The following passages arc 
usually cited as pointing to the same word: 

Ray North C. Was. (1691) has: Ryztye, by your leave, 
stand handsomely. As ‘Ayut you, witch, quoth Bessie 
Locket to her mother’; Proverb. Cheshire. THoressy Lett. 
to Ray 1703 (Yorksh. Words) has: ‘ Aysdta, used to cows 
to make them give way, and stand in their stalls or booyses.’ 

[In parts of Cheshire (and ? Lancashire) ov (au) is pro- 
nounced #, g (ai, i.e. Au has been umlauted to ai, and de- 
labialized to 41; elsewhere it is reduced to a2, 4’, or 4); so 
that round becomes rjud. Rynd-ta! is thus merely a local 
pronunciation of ‘round thee,=move round, move about !* 
The local nature, the meaning, and form of the phrase, seem 
all opposed to its identity with Shakspere’s 4 roynt.] 

Arolla (reli). [ad. F. avolle.] Name given in 
French Switzerland to the 72s cembra. 

1881 Miss Brapvon spf. 111, 196 Where huge arollas of a 
thousand years’ growth spread their black branches against 
the snow-line, 

Aroma (arévmi). Forms: 3-7 aromat, ( //. 
3-4 -az, =-afz), 4-7 aromate, 8- aroma. [a.OF. 
aromat (now aromate),ad. L. arémaia, pl. of arama, 
a. Gr.dpwya, In mod. times altered back to L. and 
Gr. form; occas. even with pl. avomata, though 
aro‘mas is usual.] 

+1. Spice; usually in J/. spices. Ods. 


¢ 1220 Leg. Kath. 2225 Wid smirles of aromaz. ¢12z30 Ancr. 
R. 376 Peos preo Maries bouhten swote smellinde aromaz 
uorto smurien mide ure Louerd. «1300 Cursor M. 21299 
Pe foerth sauurs als aromat. 1494 FABYAN 1, iii. ro Wit 
dyuers Aromats & spyces of moste swettest odour. 1637 
Nasses Microcosm. in Dodsl. O. P. 1X. 240 And breathes 
perfumes, no Persian aromats Can imitate. 1686 W. Harris 
Lemery’s Chym,\. xvii. 408 You may make use of other 
Aromates or Spices. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyct. Supp., A roma 
is, by some authors, particularly applied to denote myrrh. 

2. The distinctive fragrance exhaled from a spice, 
plant, etc.; ger. an agreeable odour, a sweet smell. 

1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 116 The more odorous plants. . 
whose aroma we may wish to retain. 1873 E. Smitn Foods 
23 The nutritive qualities of the lean meat are there, except 
the aromas, which may have escaped under the influence 
of heat. ; : 

b. An aromatic essence or oil. 

1830 CoLeripcE Lect, Shats. 11. 203 Its [a plant’s] balsams, 
gums, resins, aromata..are.,mere excretions from the 
vegetable. ; 

3. jig. A subtle pervasive quality or charm. 

1851 CartyLe Sterling 1. ii. (1872) 11 The delicate aroma 
of his nature. 1861 TRottore 7. Ad/ Countr. viii. 281 The 
language of the people has not the pure Parisian aroma. 

+ Aroma-olent, a. Obs. rare—*. [L. olent-em 
smelling.] Fragrant. 

1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp. 337 Aromatic seeds, odorate, 
acrimonious and Aromaolent. 

+ Aromatary. Oés. rare—'. fad. L. aréma- 
tadrvt-us, {. aroma: see -ARY.] A dealer in spices, 
a perfumer. 

1657 Tontinson Renon's Disp. 484 Which Aromataries 
sometimes use in dividing their powders. 

Aromatic (xromx'tik), a. and sé.; also 4-S 
-yk, -yque, -icke. [a. F. aromatique (14th c.), ad. 
L, arématic-1s, a. Gr. dpwparikis: see AROMA.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the fragrant smell, and warn, slightly 
pungent, taste, of spice; yielding aroma; spicy, 
fragrant, sweet-smelling. 

1366 MauNbev. xvi. 174 Ensense and other aromatyk 
thinges of noble smelle. 1486 Caxton Curta/ 6 The grete 
and delycious wynes aromatyques that he dranke. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary iv. (1870) 239 Herbes of aromatyck and 
redolent sauours. 1664 H. More Jfyst. (ntg. 469 Whose 
dead Bodies were embalmed with Aromatick odours, 1712 
tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 156 Of a very agreeable Smell, 
and a biting Aromatick Taste. 1732 Porr £ss. fan 1. 200 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 1845 Darwin Voy. .Vat, ii. 
(1879) 31 The leaves of the camphor, pepper, cinnamon, and 
clove trees were delightfully aromatic, . 

2. Chem. Epithet of an extensive group of organic 
compounds, consisting of benzene and its homo- 
logues (i.e. hydrocarbons of the formula C, Hon-¢, 
with the alcohols, acids, and bases derived from 


them). 

Called aromatigue by Kekul€ in 1865 (Bull. de la Soc. 
Chim, de Paris), on account of the peculiar and fragrant 
odours possessed by some of them, especially by certain 
derivatives of benzene, such as benzoic acid, bitter almond 
oil, &c. 

[x8x4 Sin H. Davy Aeric. Chem. 146 Woods that contain 
aromatic oils are remarked for their indestructibility.] 1869 
Wants Dict. Chem, V1. 193 The aromatic compounds form 
a group running parallel, as it were, with the fatty bodies, 
and like the latter including hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, 
amines, etc. /d/d. 206 Several monatomic aromatic acids 
exist as natural products, Thus benzoic acid exists ready 
formed in gum benzoin. Pikes. F 

B. sé. A substance or plant emitting a spicy 


odour ; a fragrant drug ; a spice. 
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1494 Fasyan vt. clxv. 160 Enoynted with ryche and 
precyous bawmys, and other oyntmentis, and aromatykes. 
a 1680 Butter Kes. (1759) I. 111 It keeps our Spice, and 
Aromatics sweet. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. i, 117 ‘The trees. are 
most of them aromaticks, 182: Compe (Dr. Syntax) HWefe 
1,278 While Ma'am the Aromatics blended, To gain the 
scent which she intended. 

Aroma‘tical, cz. ?Ods. [f. prec. + -aL1.] = prec. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 284 The secede whereof is of a very 
pleasant and Aromaticall sauonr, 1656 Trapr Como, Matt. 
nili, 52 Like aromatical trees that sweat out their sovereign 
oils, 173z Arsutunot Raudes Dict 260 The Juices of pun- 
gent and aromatical Fruits. [1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. 
Phystctan Enlarged 303 Of an aromatical taste.] 

Aromatically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] With 
aromatic odour or taste; spicily. 

1657 W. Cots Adam in Eden 148 The smell thereof is 
somewhat aromatically sweet. 

Aroma‘ticalness. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being aromatic; spicincss. 

1731 in BAILEY. 

Aroma’ticness. [f. AROMATIC + -NESS.] = prec. 

4731 in Baitey. 1803 W. Taytor in Month. Mag. XV. 324 
The original or concrete idea of sensation, in which round- 
ness, blueness, bitterness, aromaticness consists. 

+ Aro‘matiza:‘te, //. 2. Obs. [ad. L. ardma- 
lizal-us, {. arOmatizare: see below.] = AROMATIZED. 

1576 Baker Gesner’s Jewell of Health 78 Let all be.. 
aromatizate with the powder of three Saunders. 

+ Aro'matiza‘te, v. [f. prec.] To aromatize. 

1576 Baker Gesner’s Fewell of Health 99 a, This water of 
Lyfe is only aromatizated with the Levaunt spyces. 1610 
BarrouGu Physick vit. x. (1639) 398 Make an Apozema..and 
aromatizate it with..Cinamon. , 

Aromatization (ardu:mitaizé2!-fan). [ad. med. 
L. avématization-em, {. ardmalizd-re: see next. 
Also in mod.Fr.J]_ The action or process of ren- 
dering aromatic; aromatic flavouring. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. (1657) 604 They.. give it a 
tincture and aromatization withsaffron. 1612 WooDALL Surg. 
Mate Wks, 1653, 268 Aromatization.. whereby medicaments 
are made more suaveolent and odoriferous. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Aromatisation..the art of mixing aromatic, or 
spicy, matters, as cinnamon, mace .. with some drug. 

Aromatize (Srdumataiz), v. [a. F. aromatise-r 
(12th ¢.), ad. L. avdmatizdre, ad. Gr. dpwpati¢-ew 
to spice, f. dpwuar- ARoMA.] To render aromatic 
or fragrant; to impart a spicy flavour to; to 
season with spice. Also fiz. 

1480 Caxton Ovtd’s Met. xiv. xi, Whyche Venus aroma- 
tysed wt oynement dyvyne. 1582 Hester Phiorav. Secr. i. 
v. 11 Aromatise it with two caretes of Muske. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. 204 Unto converted Jews..no man im- 
puteth this unsavoury odor; as though Aromatized by their 
conversion..they smelt no longer then they savoured of the 
Jew. 1685 efey. Baxter 17 This Spirit Aromatizes the 
Doctors whole Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 1798 W. 
Taytor in Robberds Afem. 1. 216 Attempting with otr of 
roses to aromatize the fumes of tobacco, 1830 LinpLey 
Wat. Syst. Bot. 27 Europeans employ them to aromatise 
certain liquors, 

Aro'matized, ///. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Ren- 
dered aromatic or fragrant ; spiced. 

1661 Lovett f/ist, Anim. & Min. Introd., The body.. 
boiled with wine, with aromatized broth, is commended 
against the leprosy. 1884 Pad/ Mali G. 16 Feb. 4/2 Each 
bather gargles mouth and throat with cold aromatized water. 

Aro'matizer. [f. as prec.+-ER1.] He who 
or that which aromatizes. 

1699 Evetyn Acetfaria 148 Other Strewings and Aroma- 
tizers which may likewise be admitted to enrich our Sallet. 

Aro'matizing, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1nG}.] 
AROMATIZATION, 

1606 HoLtanp Suetfon. Annot. 30 The artificiall besprink- 
ling and aromatizing of banqueting rowmes. 

+ Aro‘matous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. arémata 
or F, aromat, as if ad. L. *aromatosus or F. *aro- 
mateux.| = AROMATIC, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/3 The encence which is brent 
.-is aromatous or wel smellyng. 

Aron, obs. form of ARE v., and of ARUM. 

A-rood, ‘on (the) cross’: see A frep.t and Roop. 

1340 Ayexd, 64 Pe gyewes, pet hine dede a-rode, 

+ A-roo'm, adv. Obs. Forms: 3-4 aroum(e, 
5 a-rowme, arombe, 6aroom. (forig. ov tim, 
on ruime, to orata space or distancc: see A prep.! 
and Roos.] To orata distance; apart, aside, off. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 4000 He bad balaac stonden dor-bi, And 
3ede onrum. ¢ 1300 A. AZs. 1637 Aroum anon he drow. 
1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 540, 1 a roume was in the field. 
c 1449 Pecock Refr. i. xx. 271 Forto haue it arombe. ¢ 1530 
Hickscorner in Hazl, Dodst. 1. 154 Aware, fellows, and 
stand a-room. 

+ Aroo'm, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To cxtend, prolong. 

1440 Morte Arth. 340 3if yis journee sulde halde, or be 
aroumede forthyre. 

A-roo't, adv. phr. [A prep. + Roor.] On 
root; fence, rooted, firm, 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 1329 So rulith her her hertis 
gost withynne, That thogh she bende, yet she stont a-rote 
[vw r. on rote]. f 

Aroph. [According to Scott Supf/. to Cham- 
bers, a contr. foraroma philosophorum philosophers’ 
spice.] Name given to various medicinal prepa- 
tations of Paracelsus and the Paracelsians, said to 
be efficacious against the stone, quartan ague, etc. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 327 Thus is made the 
most noble Aroph of Helmont out of Satyrion. 1753 Cuam- 


AROUSE. 


BERS Cycl, Supp., Aroph was a preparation of saffron and 
rye-bread, digested with spirits of wine. 

Aror, obs. form of Error. 

Arore, obs. form of A-roaRr, 

Arose (réuz), pa. t. of Arise. 

Arougheun, carly form of Racoon. 

1624 Cart. Satu Virginia u.27 A beast they call Arough- 
cun, much like a badger, but vseth tu liue on trees as 
Squirrels doe. 

Arought, pa. pple. of AREccHE v. Obs. toexplain. 

Around (arawnd), adv. and prep. [f.A- pref. 2+ 
Kounp; cf. across. Rare bef. 1600; not in Shak- 
spere, nor Bible 1611 ; twicein Milton /’%e¢. HV As.] 

A. adv, (Often strengthened by a//.) 

+1. In the round, in circumference ; in a round, 
in a circle. Ods. 

¢1300 A. Alis.6603 They[¢.c. the eggs] beon more feor aroun. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron, 368 Non was set at non ende, But 
alle a round, for alle were hende. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. 
June 60 The fountaine, where they sat arounde. 1596 — 
F,Q.1. i. 18 [The dragon].. Wrapping up her wrethed sterne 
arownd, 

2. On or along the circuit or surface (of a circular 
or globular body). 

1596 Spenser F.Q.1 x.54 Whose head full hie [is] Adorn’d 
with fruitful olives all around. 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 
mm. 658 And hissing, rowls his glaring Eyes around. 1699 
— Flower & Leaf 22g All their heads around With chaplets 
green of cerrial-oak were crowned, 1794 SuLLivaN Miew 
Nat. 1. 67 A shell, which stretches quite around, and en- 
velopes the whole globe. 

3. gen. On every side, in every direction. 

¢1320 Str Beves 1373 (Vhe sense is here doubtful] God, 
that made this world aronde, The saue, sire king Brademond. 
1709 Pore Spring 100 While op’ning blooms diffuse their 
sweets around. 18z0 Keats St. Agucs xl, For there were 
sleeping dragons all around. 1861 Buckce Crv¢dis. 11. vi. 
601 The signs of the time are all around. 

In U. S.:=Rounp. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 446/1 The apples’ and nuts are 
just enough to go around. 1883 J. Ketty séza. Aug. 453/1 
It is not the best all-around boat. 

5. In U.S.:=Asout. a. Here and there with 
no fixed dircction; all about, at random; as in 
‘to travel around,’ ‘to fool around.’ b. Some- 
where near; as in ‘to stand around.’ 

1860 in Bartitett Dict. Amer. 1883 N.Y. World in Glasg. 
Week. Her. 9 June 8/3 It can be kicked, rolled around, or 
hammered. 

B. prep. 

1. On or along the circuit: a. of position. 

1399 Rick. Redeless 1. 264 Rewlers of rewimes around all 
pe erthe. 1629 Mitton Nativity iv, Nor war or battle’s 
sound Was heard the world around. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 
1. 41 Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings. 

of motion: So as to encircle, or make the 
circuit of. 

@1700 DrybEN (J.) A lambent flame arose, which gently 
spread Around his brows. 1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho (1879) 
sox They would follow Sir Amyas Leigh around the world. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 2 Apr. 27/2 Passing the tape..around each 
of the. . pulleys, 

So as to surround, encompass, or envelop; 
surrounding, enveloping ; about. 

1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1.1. 147 My mother put her 
arms around my neck. 1817 Wotre Burtal Sir F. Moore 
ili, With his martial cloak around him. 

3. On all sides of, in all directions from. 

1667 Mitton /?. LZ. . goo They around the flag Of each 
his faction..Swarm populous. 1711 STEELE Sect. No, 118 
Pp: The Prospects around me. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac.1. § 11. 
84.The air around and above us was..clear. 1882 PEBopy 
Eng. Fournalism xxi. 158 The woods that lie around a 
Flintshire castle. 

b. fig. 

1818 Haram JWid. Ages (1841) 1. 446 To pour the radiance 
of unclouded reason around the last struggles of dissolution. 
1877 Lytrei, Landm. wi. vii. 134 Around the Stone of the 
bedesman’s cell quite a romance has been woven. 

4, In U.S.: Hither and thither over, at random 
through, about; as in ‘to travel around the country.’ 

Arousal (irau‘zal). [f. next +-aL2.] The ac- 
tion of arousing, or fact of being aroused. 

[Notin Craic 1847. Webster cites Hare.] 1854 tr. Lamar- 
tene’s Celebr, Char. 11,122 The sudden arousal of the Dau- 
phin by her voice. 1865 Gayworthys 11. 22 Listening to 
the sounds of arousal about the country side. 

Arouse (irau'z), v. [f. A- pref. 11+ Rouse, 
after such pairs as rise, arise, wake, awake.] 

1. To raise or stir up (a person) from sleep or 
inactivity ; to awaken, 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VL, w. i. 3 Loud houling Wolues 
arouse the Jades That dragge the Tragicke melancholy 
night. 1791 Cowrer /éfad x. 36 Grasping his spear, forth 
issu’d to arouse His brother. 1860 TYNDALL Géac. 1. § 11. 
80 [I] fell asleep. My friend, however, soon aroused me. 

2. To stir up into activity, excite (principles of 
action, emotions, etc.). 

[1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. ii. 510 A roused Vengeance sets him 
new a-worke.] 1728 THomson Sfring 1002 But absent, 
what fantastick woes arous'd Rage in each thought. 1859 
Merivace Rom. Emp. xlv.V.225 No suspicion was aroused. 
1863 Kensie Resid. Georgia 20 It arouses the killing pro- 
pensity in me. . 

3. zxir. (for reff.) To wake up, bestir oneself. 

1822 W. Havercat in Lif (1882! 33 The parish began to 
arouse and visitors to inquire. . 

An 


Arouse (irau'z), 56. rare. [f. prec. vb.) 


| act of arousing, an alarum. 


AROUSER. 


1881 Cur. Rosserni Pageant, etc. 7, I blow an arouse 
Through the world’s wide house To quicken the torpid earth. 

Arouse, -owze, var. ARROUSE v. Obs. to water. 

Arouser (4rawza1). [f. as prec.+-ER1.] One 
who arouses. 


1869 Mrs. Witney Hitherto ix. 98 She sprang from her 
bed, and followed her arouser. 


Arousing (drawzin), Af/. a. [f. AROUSE 7. + 
-1nG*.] Rousing, stirring, exciting. 

1841 Myers Cath, TH. 11.§ 48 Arousing as a trumpet-call. 

+Arourt, v. Obs, [A doubtful word, the reading 
and sense being uncertain in both quotations. The 
first may read arouzeted, see ARUNT, or a-routed from 
voud; the second reads roze in all the early MSS. 
If arou¢ existed, it might represent OF. avozter to 
start (one) on his way, send away, f. 2 to + rovte.] 

1399 Aich. Redeless 11. 221 But, arouutyd ffor his ray, and 
rebuked ofte, He had leue of be lord..to go or he drank. 


Chaucer's (ed. Urry) Alaz of Lawes T. 442 In all that lond 
no Cristin durst arout [Six-tex7, no Cristen dorste route]. 

Arove, obs. pa. t. of ARRIVE vz. 

A-row (arou'), adv. Forms: 3 areawe, 3-5 
arewe, 4 arawe, 4-6 arowe, a-row(e, a-rew(e, 
5 0 rowe, 6-7 arew, 6-y a-row, arow. [A frep.l 
+ Row s.] 

1. Of place: In a row, rank, or line. 

a 1300 /loriz & Bl. 298 Alle bilke pat clene maidenes beo 
Schulle sute arewe under bat treo. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumzb. 4605 
An hep of frenschemen pat leye arawe. 1580 SipNEY Ar- 
cadia (1622) 83 Till home they walk arowe. 1600 CHAPMAN 
Iliad v1. 259 Twelve lodgings of like stone, like height, 
were likewise built arew. 1737 Pore /azit. Hor. Epist.1. vii. 
7 A little House with trees a-row. 1858 Loncr. Ropewalk 
i, That building. .with its windows all a-row. 

+ 2. Of time or order: In succession, one after an- 
other, successively. Ods. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 198 Her beod nu areawe itold be seouen 
heaued sunnen. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. 1.79 Pro- 
uinces and londes pe whiche I schal descriue and rekene al 
arewe [ fer ordinen). c14z20 Chron. Vilod. 603 Thre ny3tes 
arowe he sey3e be same sy3t. ¢ 1430 Preenzasonry 348 For to 
be stwardus alle o rowe, Weke after weke. 1553-87 Foxe A. 
& M.IIf. 552 Christ demanded of Peter. .three times a-row, 
Petre, amas me? 1598 Sytvester Dz Bartas ii. iv. 1. 
Argt., Jehu’s line likewise Shallum supplants. King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row. E 

Arow, obs. f. ARROW; var. of ARGH a. Ods. timid. 

Arowblast, -er, obs. forms of ARBALEST, -ER. 

|| Arpeggio (arpeddzio). [It., f. axpeggiare to 
play upon the harp, f. arfa harp.] The employ- 
ment of the notes of a chord in rapid succession 
instead of simultaneously; a chord thus played 
or sung. 

1742 in Baitey. 1786 J.C. Wacker /rish Bards 17 (T.) A 
racaraide, or rhapsodist, who occasionally sustained his voice 
with arpeggios swept over the strings of the harp. 1868 Geo. 
Euior Sf. Gipsy 1.39 Juan .. touched his lute With soft ar- 
peggio. 1879 F. Tay.orin Grove Dict. M/us.1.87/2 Thedown- 
ward arpeggio. .is but rarely employed in modern music. 

Arpe'ggio, v. [f. prec.; cf. It. arpeggiare, F. ar- 
péger.) Yo play or sing (a chord) as an arpeggio. 

1864 tr. Spohr’s Autobiog. |. 2, 1 arpeggiod the chord to her. 

| Arpent (see below). Also 7 arpen, -ine 
(erron. arpentier). [a. F. arpfent (=Pr. arpen, 
art pin) :—L. arepennis (Columella), avapenzzs (Isi- 
dore) =seméijugerum ‘half an acre,’ according to 
Columella a Gallic word. See Littré. Formerly 
quite naturalized as arpén(t, arpin; now again 
treated as French: arpan.] An obsolete French 
measure of land, containing a hundred square 
perches, and varying with the different values of 
the perch from about an acre and a quarter to 
about five-sixths of an acre. 

1580 Hottysanp Tveas. Fr. Tong., Demi arpent, halfe 
an arpent, that is, nine hundreth foote of grounde, 1601 
Ho tanp Péizy I. 50 An Acre or Arpen of ground, called 
in Latine Iugerum. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 51 
The partition of Lands by Measures, Acres, Arpentiers, 
Bunderen. 1623 J.Wesster Devil's Law-Case i. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodst. I11. 74 If he be master Of poor ten arpines of land. 
1727 Brapiey Faw. Dict.s.v. Corn, As many Pounds of 
Salt-petre ..as you have Arpents of Land to sow. | 1869 
Parkman Discov. Gt. West i. (1875)7 La Salle had. .assigned 
to each settler half an arpent, or about a third of an acre. 

{Arpentator. Latinized form of F. arfeztezr, 
in Spelman (1664), whence in some mod. Dicts.] 

| Arpenteur (arpantor). [F. agent-noun f. 
arpent.}| A measurer of land; a land-surveyor. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 149 Mons. Arthaud, the ar- 
penteur. .answered my enquiries satisfactorily. 

Arpsicord, Arpy: see Harp-. 

Arquated, obs. variant of ARcuATED, after Fr. 
arquer : in Worcester 1859. 

Arquebus, and dcrivatives: see Harquesus. 

Arquerite (@akwéroit). Az. [f. (1842) Ar- 
gueros, mines in Chili, where found+-1TE.} A 
native amalgam of silver. 

Arquifoux, variant of ALQUIFoU. 

+ Arr, sd. Obs. exc. in north. dial. Also 3-5 
erre (a nerre), 4-6 arre, 5 ar. [a. ON, orr, or; 
cf. Da.arv.] A wound, scar. Only in northern 
writers, and still common dialectally. 

21300 E. E. Psalter xxxvii. 6 Stanke and roten mine erres 
ere ma. 1340 Hampo.e 7. Covsc. 5600 Pe erres of his 
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(Christes] wondes sal speke. 1388 Wvcuir Zev. xxii. 22 If 
it hath a scar [v.», arre}. ¢1450 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 209 
Hee cicatrix, a nerre. 1564 JIS. Defos. Eccl. Crt. Yrk., 
Hayth not any arre or arres of his legg or legges. 1655 W. 
RawmarsH A/S. Defos, ¥rk, Castle, A young man with 
pock arrs in his face. 1691 Ray WV. Countr. Words, An Arr; 
A Skar. Pock-arrs, the Marks made by the Small Pox. 
This is a general Word, common both to North and South. 
1863 Atkinson ]Vhiztby Gloss. s.v., ‘I'll gie thee an arr to 
carry to thy grave,’.. An arr on the conscience, is the in- 
ward impression of having done wrong. 

+ Arr, v1 Ods. [Origin uncertain: Miatzner 
compares LG. arren to vex, f. arre anger = OE. 
erre, terre, corre, Cf.next.] To anger, vex, worry. 

[1382 Wycuir Dewt. xxxii, 16. Thei eggiden him in alyen 
goddis, and in abomynaciouns to wraththe arreden [v. ». 
arereden, rereden; Vulg. concitaverunt}. a1400 Cov, Myst. 
306 The Jewys xal crye for joy with a gret voys, and arryn 
hym, and pullyn of his clothis. 165: N. Bacon Hest. Disc. 
xiv. 216 He arred both the Clergy and Laity. 

+ Arr, v.2 Ods. [A word imitating the sound ; 
whence also R is called by Persius /i¢tera canina, 
In some modem dialects #ar7, and xurr.] To 
snarl as a dog. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C ij b, Eche arred at other lyke 
houndes. 1600 NasHe Sznmer’s Last Will in Hazl. Dods/. 
VIII. 44 They arre and bark at night against the moon. 
1603 HoLianp Plutarch’s Mor. 726 (R.) A dog is.. fell and 
quarrelsome, given to arre. 

Arra, variant of ARRAH and ARRHA. 


Arrable, obs. form of HorRtBLe. 


| Arracacha (raka'tfa). Bot. [native Indian 
name.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, with 
tuberous roots, found in the north of South America, 
of which one species (4. esculenta) is a staple 
article of food with the inhabitants. 

1823 Agric. § Bot.in Anz. Reg. 304/2 Several excellent 
roots of the famous Arracacha. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 169 
Arracacha .. is cultivated .. for its root, which is farinaceous, 
and easy of digestion. 

Arrace, obs. form of ARRAS; var. ARASEY. Obs. 

Arrach, obs. form of OracH (4éviflex). 

Arrache, var. ARACHE v. Oés. to pluck out. 

+ Arra‘chement. Os. rare". [a. F. a7- 
rachement, f. arracher: see ARACHE.| That which 
is torn or broken off; a fragment. 

1638 SanpEerson 21 Sev, Ad. Aul. vii. (1673) 99 These 
precious Souls of ours, the very exhalations and arrache- 
ments (if I may so speak) of the breath of God. 


Arrack (are’k, erak). Forms: 7 arak, aracke, 
7-9 arack, 9 arrac, 7—arrack, Afhe/. 7- rack, 
[Ultimately Arab., aye Saraq sweat, juice, esp. in 


sarag at-tamr ‘the (fermented) juice of the date,’ 
whence extended to all sorts of fermented bever- 
ages. The word has been adopted in all Moham- 
medan countries; the Pg. avaca, arague, Sp. arac, 
Fr. avack, and Eng. arrack, are taken from Indian 
_vernaculars, with the Indian sense. See also Rack.] 

A name applied in Eastern countries to any 
spirituous liquor of native manufacture; especially, 
that distilled from the fermented sap of the coco- 
palm, or from rice and sugar, fermented with the 
coco-nut juice. 

[1516 Barsosa Jraz, transl. Ld. Stanley (Hakl.) 59 They 
bring cocoa-nuts, huraca (which is something to drink).] 
1602-5 E. Scor ¥ava in Purchas (1625) I. 173 Kept a victuak 
ing house, and brewed Aracke. 1694 T. R. in PA2l. Trans. 
XVIII. 277 A sort of Jaundise, contracted by the frequent 
drinking of Arak or Rack. 1697 Dampier oy. (1729) 1. 293 
Arack is distill’d also from Rice, and other things.. 1782 J. 
TrumsBut. AL Fingal 1v, And well invok’d with punch of 
arrack, Hold converse sweet in tent or barrack. 1834 Pezzy 
Cycl. II. 233/1 Arack or Arrac. 1859 TENNENT Cey/oz II. 
127 Toddy drawers - . ascending the (coco-nut) trees in quest 
of the sap drawn from the spathes of the unopened flowers 
to be distilled into arrack. 

b. attrib, 

1602-5 E. Scor ¥ava in Purchas I. 184 Drave them intoa 
Racke-house. 1748 Smottert Kod. Razd. (1812) 1. 102 The 
arrack punch with which he treated them. 1808 Oriez:t. 
Field Sports 1.88 The bad effects of these arrack shops. 

Arrage: see AVERAGE sd, 

Arraged, Arragonite: see ARA-. 

Arrah (ra), zz¢. [lIrish. (Farquhar was of 
Trish birth.)] An expletive expressing emotion or 
excitement, common in Anglo-Irish speech. 

1705 Farquuar Twit Rivals ui. ii, Arah, you Fool, ish it 
not the saam ting? 1707 — Beanx Strat. v. ii, Arra Honeys, 
aclear Caase. 1753 SMOLLETT Ct. Fathonz (1784) 1 2 Upon 
which he bade me turn out. ‘ Arra, for what?’ said , 1820 
Come (Dr. Syntax) Covsol.11. 157 Arrah, my Dears, it does 
confound me. 

Arrai, -ment, obs. forms of ARRAY, -MENT, 

Arraign (ré'n), v.l Forms: 4 arayne, 4-5 
areyne, ar(r)ene,5 aren3i,arreyne, 5-6arreygne, 
-aynge, 6-7 arrain(e, -eign, 7 araigne, arraigne, 
6-arraign. Aphet. 5-6 reyne, reygne. [a. AF. 
araine-r,aveine-r,arene-1r, OF arais-, arets-, aresn- 
ter:—L. adrationare, {. ad to + rationare to reason, 
talk reasonably, talk, f. va¢ion-em reason, reasoning, 
discourse. The later F. aratsonner was adopted 
in Eng, as AREASON.] 

+1. ¢rans. To call (a person) to account, or to 
answer for himself; to interrogate, examine. Ods. 


ARRAIGNMENT. 


61325 E. E. Alit. P. C. 191 Arayned hym [Jonah] ful 
runyschly what raysoun he hade.. to slepe so faste. ¢1360 
Mercy 85 in E, E. P. (1862) 121 Peose are be werkes of Merci, 
Of whuche crist wol vs areyne. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls 
Ser. IV. 303 Augustus areyned [xtervogavit] hym and seide. 
1447 BokenHAM Lyzys of Seyntys 15 He hyr thus areynyd 
wyth a pale faas. 

2. esp. To call upon one to answer for himself on 
a criminal charge; to indict before a tribunal. 
Hence gez. To accuse, charge with fault. 

a1400 Leg. Rood 147 To a-rene Wrecches bat wrappe pi 
chylde. 1450 Somner in 4C. Eng. Lett. 4 He was arreyned 
upon the appechements and fonde gylty. c1450 HENRYSon 
Aor. Fa. 42 The Sheepe againe before the Wolfe arengzied. 
1528 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 212/2 Y' were arreygned for 
a felonye. 1542 Brinxtow Complaynt v. (1874) 18 The day 
whan ye shal be reygned at the iudgement seate of God. 
1611 Suaxs. Wnt, T. iu. ii. 14 Thou art here accused and 
arraigned of High Treason. 1722 De For Mod? F/. (1840) 
310, I was carried down to the Sessions house, where I was 
arraigned. 1754 Ricnarpson Grandison IV. xxiv. 177 Lady 
Olivia is grieved..and arraigns herself and her wicked 
passion. 1876 Freeman Norv. Cong. IV. xviii. 129 For that 
crime he was arraigned .. before the King and his Witan. 

3. To accuse of some fault or imperfection, im- 
peach, call in question, find fault with (actions, 
measures, statements, opinions). 

1672 DrypENn Cong. Granada 1.1, Judge-like thou sit’st, to 
praise or to arraign ‘The flying Skirmish of the darted Cane. 
1772 Funtus Lett. Pref. 10 They arraign the goodness of 
Providence. 1776 Gipson Decl. §& F. I. xxiv. 681 He boldly 
arraigned the abuses of public and private life. 1820 Byron 
Mar, Fal.v.i. 269 You do not then.. arraign our equity ? 


b. absol, 


1746 SMoLtetT Kefroof 202 And let me still the sentiment 
disdain Of him, who never speaks but to arraign. 

+4. To try, judge. Obs. rare. 

1623 Heminc & Conn. in Shaks. C. Praise 145 Though you 
be a Magistrate of wit, and sit on the Stage ..to arraigne 
Playes dailie. 

+ 5. To sentence, condemn. Qés. vare. 

1658 J. RowLtann Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 1102 When they 
finde they are arraigned to die. 

+ Arrai‘gn, v.2 Law. Obs. Also 6-7 araine, 
arraine. f[a. late AFr. arraigner, arainer, the 
latter originating in a mis-spelling of aramer, OF. 
aramier, also aramir, cogn. w. Pr. avamir, OCat. 
aremir (Diez) :—late L. adhramire (adrh-, adchr-, 
adcr-) in Salic and Longobard Laws ; f. ad to+ 
*hramire (in Pr. ramir), according to Grimm and 
Diez ad. Goth. ramjan, whence ushramyjan to cru- 
cify, perh. to hang up. In England, the AFr. ara- 
mer was re-latinized as arzrvamare (in Bracton, 
Fileta). 

The Goth. Aramjan is prob. cogn. w. Gr. xpena- ‘hang.’ 
The literal sense in which it was taken into late L. is un- 
known : Miillenhoff (in Waitz, Alte Recht der sal. Franken, 
277) shows that it probably named some sensible, perhaps 
symbolical, action, which was afterwards disused and for- 
gotten, while the technical phrases containing the word re- 
mained: see adramire sacramientum, testintonia, testes, 
vadium, bellum, arramare assisam,in Ducange. The true 
origin of avvazgz in this sense was pointed out by Spelman 
(s.v. Adrhamitre), but as he unfortunately failed to see that 
it was a distinct word from the prec., and took avawzer as 
the source of both, his successors rejected his truth along 
with his error, and in all Dictionaries this word now er- 
roneously stands as a sense cf the prec.] _ ; 

To appeal to, claim, demand; in phr. arraine 
(i.e. arrame) an assize. 

[c 1275 Bracton 1v. i.15 Et arramavit assisam nove dis- 
seysinz. ¢1290 Britton 111. vi. 13 Si ambedeus eynt arramé 
assise de mort de auncestre vers une estraunge persone. 
1481 LittLeron § 442 Si home seit disseisi, et il arraine un 
assise envers le disseisour.] 1528 PerKins Profit. BR. v. § 377 
If his disseisor arraign an assise against him. 1574 tr. Lzttde- 
ton Tenures 78a, The lessee arraineth an assise of Novel 
disseisin of y® land againste the lessour. 1628 Coxe Ov 
Litt. 262 b, To arraigne the Assise is to cause the Tenant to 
be called, to make the plaint, and to set the cause in such 
order as the Tenant may bee enforced to answer thereunto; 
and is deriued of the French word Avvaigner. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 26 Arraine is to put a thing in order, or in his 
place: As hee is said to arraine an Assise of Novel Dis- 
seisin. 1714 Forrescue-ALanp in Fortescue’s Abs. & Linz. 
Mon, 126. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Arraign. 

Arraign (arzin), sd. [f. ARraicn v1] Ar- 
raignment, indictment. 

1638 Heywoop Rage Lucr. 187 The freest Citizens with- 
out attaint, Arraigne, or judgement, we to exiledoome. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. v. 1.645 The clerk of the arraigns 
stood up in great disorder, 

Arraigner (aré'na1). [f. as prec.+-ER1; cf. 
OF. avaisieor.] One who arraigns, accuses, or 
finds fault. 

1860 Sat. Rev. X.183/1 A subject on which the doctor can 
challenge his arraigners without fear. 1876 BaNcrort Hist. 
U.S. IV. xxviii. 32 Imperfect compliance .. would open a 
fair field to the arraigners of America. 

Arrai‘gning, v4/. sd. [f. as_prec.+-1NG1.] 
The action of the verb ARRAIGN ; arraignment. 

c1530 More Debell. Salem Wks. 976/2 Neither at the en- 
deighting nor at hysarreighning. 1670 77yal R udyard, etc, 
in Phenix 1721 1.352 The manner of that Bench’s Arraigning 
and Condemning. 1851 CarLvLe Sterling vii, Those mean 
repinings, miserable arraignings and questionings of the 
Eternal Power. rf 

Arraignment (ar!'nmént). Also 6 arrain., 
arreign(e-, 7 araygn-. [a. OF. araisnement, f. 
araisnier: see ARRAIGN v, and -MENT.] 


ARRANGE. 


1. The act of arraigning or fact of being arraigned ; 
accusation before a tribunal, indictment, charge. 

1548 CoverDALE Z£rasm. Par, Phit.i. 12 Y¢ emprisonment, 
fetters, arraignementes, and my other calamities. 1586 
THYNNEin Animadv, Pref. 74 The books of the law . . (where 
his arreignement is liberallie set downe). 1635 Cuapman & 
Sinrtey Chaéol ww, i, But away, Judges; and pursue the ar- 
raignment Of this polluted Chancellor. 1722 De For Afed/ 
Fl, (1840) 310 At the arraignment I pleaded not guilty. 1864 
Ainsworth Yower Lond. 152 The different peers appointed 
to hear the arraignment of the prisoners. 

2. A charging with, or formal imputation of, 
faults ; accusation, hostile criticism. 

1595 Mosse (¢/#/e) Arreignment and Conviction of Userie, 
its Intquitiesand Unlawfulness. r72zin Keble Bf. 7. Wilson 
xvi. (1863) soe One Article whereof was an arraignment of 
their proceedings in the case of Mr. Bridson’s suspension. 
1810 Scotr Lady of £. Vv. vi, Wrothful at such arraignment 
foul, Dark Iqwered the clansman’s sable scowl. 

Arraiment, obs. form of ARRAYMENT. 
Arraise, -ays, var. ARAISE v, Oés. to raise. 
Arraise, Sc. var. ARACE v. Obs. to snatch away. 
Arraison, var. AREASON v. Obs. to question. 
Arrand, obs. f. Erranp, ARRANT; dial. f. ARAIN. 
Arrange (arz''ndz), v. Forms: 4-6 araynge, 
5-6 ar(rjenge, 8- arrange. [a. OF. arangte-r, 
arengier, {.2 to+rangier, rengier, f. rang, reng, 
Rank. A rare word until modern times; not in 
Bible 1611, Shakspere, Milton’s poctry, or Pope.] 
L. ¢raus. To draw up in ranks or in line of battle. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 36 He saw hym swa araynge [?= 

araane) hismenonraw. 1489 Caxton Fayles of Armes 1.1. 
2 Who gauest manere & ordre to arenge batailles. x523 Lo. 
Berners Fvorss. cccxxv. (R.) There he araynged his men in 
the stretes. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vi. 38 To see two knights 
- » arraung’d in battell new. 1830 Gen. P. Tuompson £xe7. 
(1842) 1. 226 The inarvel is, that the well-informed part of 
the middle classes .. does not arrange itself on the side of 
the reformers, 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr.(1858) 93 Arranged 
in supreme regimental order. 

b. zuér. (for ref.). 

1523 Lv. Berners Fro/ss. 1. ccxv. 269 The residewe (who 
were worste harneysed), arenged alonge on the hylle syde. 

2. trans. To put (the parts of a thing) into 
proper or requisite order; to adjust. 
180z Patey Nat, Theol. ii, § 2 A mechanism previously 
arranged. 1837 Disraewt I’exefia 1. xvi, Squire Mount- 
meadow then, arranging his countenance, announced that 
the bench was prepared, 1868 Geo. Exviot F. Holt 11 His 
soft white hair was carefully parted and arranged. 

b. ref. To put oneself in order; prepare oneself. 
1865 Cartyte Fredh. Gt. VIL. xviix vil. 212 Friedrich.. 
hastens to arrange himself for the new contingencies. 

3. A7us. To adapt (a composition) for instruments 
‘or voices for which it was not originally written. 

@ 1838 (¢z//e) A Selection of National Airs Arranged for the 
Harp or Pianoforte by Mrs. Gibson. 1849 Athenxum 20 
Oct. 1067 Even though the composers ‘ arranged’ be Haydn, 
Mozart, etc. 1879 C. Parry in Grove Dict. ALus. 1. 95/1 
Brahms has arranged .. his piano string quintett as a ‘ Son- 
ata’ for four hands on two pianos. 

4. trans. To place (things) in some order, dispose. 

1791 Boswett Fohnson x, (1848) 81 The greengrocers and 
fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers. 1815 
Worpsw. Poet. Wks. I. Pret, 16 Poems, apparently miscel- 
Ianeous, may with propriety be arranged .. with reference to 
the powers of mind predominant in the production of them. 
1853 Sover Pantroph, 390 Lettuces, olives, pomegranates, 
Damascus plums, tastefully arranged on silver dishes. 1 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) IIL. xii. 215 The parts in the 
two dramas were differently arranged. 

b. zu/r. (=refl.) To get into order, fall into place. 
1805 Scott Last A/instr, vi. xviii, Forms .. Cloudy and in- 
distinct .. Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem To 
form a lordly and a lofty room. 

5. /rans, To settle (relations between parties, 
conflicting claims, matters in dispute, differences) ; 
to adjust. 

1837 Macreapy Kevin, II. 82, 1 sent the authors out of the 
room to arrangethe matter. 1867 Froupr Short Stud, (1872) 
I. 24 The relations between himself and his dependants will 
have to be arranged on other principles. 1878 SEELEY S/e/1 
III. 498 The quarrel, partly by the interference of the Crown 
Prince, was arranged. 

6. tx/r. (=To arrange matters): To come to an 
agreement or understanding as to mutual relations, 
claims, matters in dispute. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VIII, 90 We cannot ar- 
range with our enemy in the present conjuncture. 1831 
B’xess Bunsen in Hare Lé/ 1. 1x. 359 He then went on to 
Copenhagen to arrange with his father. 

. trans. To settle the order, manner, and circum- 
stantial relations of (a thing to be done); to plan 
beforehand. 

1786 Burke Ard. W. /fastings 11. Wks. XI, 432 That the 
acts done should be arranged with the Rajah. 1837 Harris 
Gt. Teacher 340 Every step he took was calculated and ar- 
ranged. 1849 Macautay /fis¢, Eng. ii. 1. 267 The details of 
aaeichery were frequently discussed, if not definitely ar- 
ranged. 

8. intr. (stmply, or with zf. or sudord. cl.) To 
come to, or make, a settlement with other persons 
as to a matter to be done, so that all concerncd in 
it shall do thcir part. 

1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. I. 369 For Halifax had ar- 
ranged that 21 temporal peers.. should be ready. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Frits. (1872) I. 26 To arrange about 
my passport. 1860 TynpaLt Géac. 1. § 17. 121, I had ar- 
ranged to meet Ramsay this morning. 1869 A. Morris 
Open Secr. ti. 186 God Pew that we should deserve and 
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require suffering, and arranged accordingly. 
have arranged for a concert on Monday weck. 

Arranged (aréndzd), pf/. a. [f. pree. + -Eb.] 
a. Drawn up inranks. b. Put in order; disposed. 

1489 Caxton /aytes of Armes. xii, 32 They shal lette 
eche othre.. in arrenged batailles. 1840 CarLvie //eroes 
(1858) 303 How ill many arranged forces of society fulfil 
their work. 1879 O'Connor Beaconsfield 231 Abject, though 
artistically arranged, flattery. 

Arrangement (aré''ndgmént). [a. F. errauge- 
menl (Cotgr. 1611), f. arranger: sce -MENT.] 

1. The action of arranging or disposing in ordcr, 

1927-51 Cuambers Cycl., Arvangement, or rangement, the 
disposition of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 1816 
Miss Austen £yuna i. xiti. 366 There was time only for 
the quickest arrangement of mind; she must be collected 
and calin. 1870 Juvons Elem, Logic xxxii. 278 In large 
lihraries .. such modes of arrangement are adopted. 

2. Arranged condition, orderly disposition, order. 

@ 19743 Cuevne (J.) There is a proper arrangement in the 
parts of elastick bodies. 1742 Younc NV4. 7/1. 1x.1108 Ar- 
rangement neat and chastest order reign. 19771 Foot Pen- 
seroso 1. 49 O'er the dark arrangements of the globe De- 
cember throws his solemn glooms. — 

3. Style or modc in which things are arrangcd. 

1785-91 T. Warton Notes on Milton's Min, Poems (T.) In 
my new arrangement, I ought to have placed this piece 
under the Translations. 1822 De Quincey Conf. (1862) 97 
The clouds passed slowly through several arrangements. 
1871 ‘T'vNpate Fragm, Sc. 1. xxi. 491 Vo every act of con- 
sciousness belongs a determinate molecular arrangement of 
the brain. i 

4. concr. A structure or combination of things 
arranged in a particular way or for any purpose ; 
hence loosely, like affair, concern, production. 

1800 Herscuet in Pérl Trans. XC. 491 An arrangement 
of twelve bricks, placed on a stand. 1871 B. Stewart //eat 
§ 165 Such an arrangement is called a thermopile. 1881 
Miss Brappon Asff. I]. 46 That lace arrangement which 
you call a cap. 

5. A/us, The adaptation of a composition for 
voices or instruments for which it was not origin- 
ally written ; concer. a piece so adapted. 

1849 Atheneum 20 Oct. 1067 It was disheartening, too, to 
find the appendix. . crammed with arrangements. 1879 
C. Parry in Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 93/1 Arrangements of 
pianoforte works for full orchestra. 

6. A settlement of mutual relations or claims 
between parties; an adjustment of disputed or 
debatable matters ; a settlement by agrccment. 

1855 Macaucay Hés/. Eng. xi. (1858) III. 12 It was im- 
possible to make an arrangement that would please every- 
body. 1860 Massey Ast, Eng. xxvii. II]. 153 But personal 
prejudices agatn interposed to prevent an arrangement so 
desirable. 

b. expfhem. An affair of gallantry, an amour. 

1751 CuesterF. Lett. 227 (1792) 11]. 26 Un arrangement, 
which is, in plain English, a gallantry. /é7/. 240 IIT. 99 
Bragging of..such an arrangement will equally aiecieert 
you among men and women. 

7. Disposition of measures for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; preparations for successful 
performance. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings wu. Wks. XI. 432 Arrange- 
ments with the Rajah.. for the better government and 
management of his Zemindary. 1837 Macreapy Revern. 
II. 82 With the latter I made arrangements about ballet, 
&e. 1855 THackeray Newcomes xxvi. 251 His own arrange- 
ments were made inanother quarter. 1855 Macautay //zs/. 
Eng. xxii. 1V. 713 Donelagh made the arrangements for the 
flight. 

Arranger (4ré''ndgau). [f. ARRANGE v. + -ER].] 
One who arranges. 

1780 Burke Ref. Exec. Wks. 1X. 273 None of.. the di- 
rectors and arrangers have been convicted. 1826 Miss Mit- 
ForD Vrllage Ser. 1. (1863) 400 The arranger of the flowers 
in their vases. 1879 C. Parry in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 92/2 
Arrangement ..of a gavotte of Gluck’s..as much marked 
by the personality of the arranger as that of the composer. 

+ Arranges, sd. ~/. Obs. [?f. F. arranger ; 
there is no such sb. in Fr., and Bailey did not know 
the vb. as Eng.] ‘Ranges or arrangements, ranks.’ 
Bailey 1731. 

Arranging, v4/. sb. [f. ARRANGE v. + -ING1.] 
The action of placing in order, settling relations 
or details. 

1818 W. Havercat in £7/: (1882) 19 The arranging and 
planning it has much straitened me for time. 


Arrant (rant), a.; also 6 arraunt, 6-7 -and(e. 
[A variant of Errant, ‘wandering, vagrant, vaga- 
bond,’ which from its frequent use in such ex- 
pressions as arrant thief, becamc an intensive, 
‘thorough, notorious, downright,’ especially, from 
its original associations, with opprobrious names. 
For the vowel-change cf. arraud=erraud, Harry 
=Herry, Henry, Far=carlier fcr, etc.] 

+1. Wandering, itinerant, vagrant; esp. in 
knight arrant, bailiff arrant; in which the 
etymological ERranT is now alone used. 

[¢xq00 Circumecrs. (Turnb. 1843) 97 To bryng the lost 
schepe ageyn.. That was errawnt, ydyl, and in vayne.] 1550 
Crow Ley Efrgr, (1872) 12 Tite, Of Baylife Arrantes. 1557 
A. Arthur (Copland) vn. x, With that knyght wy!! I juste, 
for I see that he is a knyght arraunt. x60z WARNER 4/6, 
feng. 1x, xlvi. 217 Arrant Preachers, humming out a com- 
mon-place or two. 1647 Howarp Crows Kev. 18 Bayliffe 
arrant. Fee.—4é. 115. ah [1691 Biount Laz Dict., Bailiffs 
Ervant are those whom the Sheriff appoints to go up and 
down the County to serve Writs, etc.} 
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2. In Thief errant, arrant thief [=robber]: 
orzg, an outlawed robber roving about the country, 
a freebooter, bandit, highwayinan ; ence, a public, 
notorious, professed robber, a common thief,’ an 
undisguised, manifest, out-and-out thief. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/anc. 7.120 An outlawe or a thef erraunt. 
[Sce the whole passage.] 1553 Baty Mocacyon in //art. 
Mise. (Malh.) I. 362 The most errande thefe and mercilesse 
murtherer. 1563 Grarton Chron, //en. /3 jan. 1(R.) There 
is not so ranke a traytor, nor so arrant a thefe. 1637 
Pockuincton Suuzd. no Sabb. 13 ‘The arrantest Pharisee 
theefe in Jerusalem. @ 1744 Switt Ws. 1841 I]. 79 Every 
servant an arrant thicf as to victuals and drink. 1822 W. 
Irvine Braceb, Hall xxvit. 247, Who, like errant thieves, 
could not hold up their heads in an honest house, 

3. Hence: Notorious, manifest, downright, 
thorough-paced, unmitigated. Extended from 
thief to traitor, knave, rebel, coward, usurer; after 
1575 widely used as an opprobrious intensive, with 
fool, dunce, ass, idiol, hypocrite, Pharisee, Papist, 
Puritan, infidel, atheist, blasphemer, and so on 
through the whole vocabulary of abuse. 

1393 Lancet. /’. 7. C. vi, 307 An erraunt vsurer. 1494 
Fapyan v. Ixxx.58 Beyng a errant ‘Traytoure, 1538 Tun- 
STALL in Strype /ccl. A/em. I. 1. xliv. 338 Reginald Pole, 
comen of a noble blood, and thereby the more errant traitor. 
1§53 /rocé. ibid. 111. App. vi. 10 The most arrande traytour 
Syr John Dudley. ¢ 1588 Greene /*. Bacon v. 26 Why, thou 
arrant dunce, shall I never make thee a good scholar? 1596 
Dravron Legends i. 112 Which she to Sots and arrant 
Ideots threw. 1602 SHaxs, Afawz. 1. v. 124 Hee’s an arrant 
knaue. 1621 Burton Anat, Afel. 1 iii. 1.(1651) 316 A noble- 
nan therefore in some likelihood .. is .. a proud fool, an ar- 
rant asse. 1660 FI. More AGst. God, v. xiii. 168 Kither an 
arrant Infidel or horrid Blasphemer. 1679 MANSELL Narr. 
Pepish Plot Addr., Who may prove good tools, though 
errant Fools, 1719 De For Crusoe 482 They are errant 
cowards. 1749 Firtpinc Zo Jones xiv. iii. (1840) 205 ‘The 
arrantest villain that ever walked upon two legs. 1824 W. 
Irvinc 7. 7rav. 11. 34 As arrant a crew of scapegraces as 
ever were collected together. 1837 Howitt Aur. Life u.v. 
(1862) 141 The inhabitants of solitary houses are often most 
arrant cowards. 

b. ¢ransf. of things, i.e. opprobrious deeds and 
qualities, theft, presumption, lie, device, ctc. 

1639 Futter Holy War v. xxx (1840) 301 It were arrant 
presumption for flesh to prescribe God his way. 1692 
Bentey Boyle Lect.t.9 They cover the inost arrant Atheism 
under the mask and shadow ofa Deity. 1753 RictiarDSon 
Grandison (1781) LV. xxxiv. 241, Iam afraid I have wntten 
arrant nonsense. 1776 Pennant Your Scot. u. 327 This 
hill, till about the year 995, was an errant desert .. and un- 
inhabitable. 1858 BuckLe Crvéiis. (1869) III. v. 480 Little 
better than arrant trifling. 

4. Without opprobrious force: Thorough, down- 
right, genuine, complete, ‘regular.’ 

1570 Levins A/anip. 25 Arrant, grandis, magnus. 1575 
Tourserv, lMenerie 193 Good and arrant Terriers .. to make 
the foxe or Badgerd start the soner. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 95 
He that shall behold its grain.. will never scruple to pro- 
nounce it arrant wood. 1704 Rowe Udysses Epil. 15 They 
Like arrant Huswives, rise by Break of Day. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 59 A tight brisk little man, with the 
air of an arrant old bachelor. 

+5. With the opprobrious force transferred to the 
adj.: Thoroughly bad, good for nothing, rascally. 

1581 B. Ricne Farewet/ (1846) 25 Her beautie had so en- 
tangled her arranthoste. 1592 G. Harvey Pterce’s Superer. 
6 So forward to accuse, debase, revile .. as the arrantest fel- 
low mm a Country? 1676 Wvcurrtey Plain-Dealer i. i, 
Mine’s as arrant a Widow-Mother, to her poor Child, as 
any’s in England. 1708 Pore Lett. Wks. 1736 V. 61 You 
are not so arrant a critic of the modern Poets as... to damn 
them without a hearing. 176x Smottett G7/ Blas vu, ili, It 
was easy to see through all his piety that he was an arrant 
author at the bottom. 

b. as pred. 

1641 Mitton Aninadv. Def. Smectymn. ii, The authority 
of some synodal canons which are now arrant to us. 

6. as sé. A person of no reputation, a good-for- 
nothing. 

1605 Breton Be not angry8 Her good-man who should be 
sent of errands, while she were with her arrants. 

Avrrantly, adv. [f. prec. +-t¥2.] Thoroughly 
(in a bad sense), notoriously, ‘abominably.’ 

a600 Fohn Bon 81 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 10 Ye sing so 
arantly well, ye make me fal a slepe. ¢ 1660 LestRANGE (J.) 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes. 
1834 Sir H. Tavior A rtevelde u. v. iii, That is a heavy fall- 
ing-off, my friends, And arrantly ill-timed. 

Arras (x'ris). Forms: 5-6 aras, ares, 6 arays, 
arase, aresse, arres, (aryste, -iste), 6-7 arasse, 
7 arrace, 4-9 arras. [a. drras, name of a town 
in Artois famed for its manufacture of the fabric.] 

1397 Will of Fohn of Gaunt in Nichols Royal Wills 156 
Draps d’Arras. 1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot?. (x82) 11.5 
Claithis of arres, and tapestreis. 1776 [see 4], 1823 Lincaxp 
Hist. Eng. V\. 69 The walls hung with cloth of arras. 

1. A rich tapestry fabric, in which figures and 
scenes are wovcn in colours. 

c1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 1x4 Or was ther arras abowt hur 
hede bownd? 1531 Evvot Gov. ut. ii. (1557) 144 With riche 
arasse or tapestrye. 1596 Unton Invent. 7 One olde cover- 
lett of Ariste. @ 1626 Bacon M/a-rims Com. Lave xxv. (1636) 

2 My suit of Arras with the story of the Nativity and 
Passion. 1790 CowPEr Odyss. x. 14 Stateliest couches, with 
rich arras spread, 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxt, Like the 
figures on arras, that gloomily glare. ; 

2. A hanging scrcen of this material formcrly 
placed round the walls of household apartments, 
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often at such a distance from them as to allow 
of people being concealed in the space between. 

1598 SHaks. Jerry IV. 1. iil. 97 She shall not see me, I will 
ensconce mee behinde the Arras. 1678 R. LestraNce 
Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 203 The Rusling of a Rat behind the 
Arras. 1823 Scotr Quentin D, x, His guide .. vanished 
through a side-door behind the arras. 1876 Green Lug. 
People vii. § 8. 446 She called for a sword .. and thrust it 
from time to time through the arras. 

3. fig. or transf. from prec. senses. (See also next.) 

c1630 Drumm. of Hawtn. /rexe Wks. 1711, 170 When ye 
enter into the cabinets of your own hearts, and there, for 
finest arras and pourtraits, find millions of Christians .. dis- 
figured, massacred, butcher'd. 1856 Kane Arct, Exp. 1. 
xlv. 153 Fires, buffalo-robes, and an arras of investing sail- 
cloth, were unavailing to bring up the mean temperature to 
the freezing-point. 

4. attrib. as arras cloth, hangings, weaver work. 

1485 /xv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 366 Coopertorium lecti, de 
areswerke. 1542 Upatt Erasm. A pophth. (1564) 13 Aresse 
hanginges, and the other delices ofriche men. 1565 GOLDING 
Ovid's Met, v1, (1§93)131 And with an arras weaver’s combe 
of box she fiercely smit Arachne. 1575 CHurcHYARD Chéipfes 
(1817)185 Myhouses..Stuft with rich things, and arras clothes 
inow. 1643 HerLe Axusw. Ferne 3 Clemens Alexandrinus 
called his .. bookes of Divinity .. pictured tapistry or Arras- 
work. 1776 Gispon Decl. & F. 1.278 Linen from Egypt and 
Arras cloth from Gaul? 1831 CartyLe Sart. Nes. u. iii. 71 
Our dim arras-picture of these University years. 1852 D. 
Moir Tombless Man v. Wks. 11. 365 From the panelings, 
in mouldy shreds, Hung what was arras loom-work. 

Arrased (rast), ff/. a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Furnished or covered with arras. 

1600 CHAPMAN /éiad v. 199 Eleven fair chariots.. Curtain’d 
and arrass'd under foot. 1881 Rosset Badd. § Sonn. 131 
The shadows cast on the arras’d wall. 

Arrasene (eras7n). [f. Arras.J An em- 
broidery material of wool and silk which is stitched 
into a fabric in the same way as crewels. 

1881 Girls’ Own P.29 Jan. 288/1 Arrasene work is not the 
same as crewel; the material is a kind of woollen chenille. 
1881 WV. Y. Art Interch. 27 Oct. 90/1 Silver-gray satin sheet- 
ing, with border of vine leaves, worked in claret-colored 
arrasene. 

| Arrastre (adracstre). [Sp., f. arrastrar to 
trail along the ground, f. L. xastrum harrow.] An 
apparatus for grinding and mixing ores by the 
action of a heavy stone dragged round on a circular 
bed. 


1881 RaymMonp Mixing Gloss s.v., The arrastre is chiefly 
used for ores containing free gold, and amalgamation is 
combined with the grinding. (Sometimes incorrectly written 
arraster, arrastra, or raster.) 1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The 
whole of it has been treated, partly by means of arrastras, 

Arras-wise, erron. f. avrzs-wise: see ARRIS. 

Arraught (Spenser), pa. t. of AREACH v. Ods. 

Array (aré!),v. Forms: 3-7 aray(e, 4-6 
araie, (5 araje-n, arey), 5-7 arraie, arraye, 6- 
array. [a.AF. araye-r, araic-r,= OF. areyer, -ete~, 
early OF. aveer (1st pers. sing. avez), later a(r)royer, 
cogn. w. Sp. arrear, Pg. arreiar, Pr. aredar, It. 
and early Rom. arrédare, f. a, ad to+*rédo (OF. 
rei, rai, rot), ‘ preparation, order,’ ad. LG. réde 
(OFris. réde, réd, OE. réde, zeriede), Goth. ga- 
raid-s, ready, prepared; cf. garaidjan to make 
ready, garaideins preparation, order. Arrédare, 
areer, was thus ‘to make ready, put into order.’] 

I. Of order of position. 

1. To set or place in order of readiness, to 
marshal}.. esp. To draw up prepared for battle, 
and in obs. phr. Zo array a battle. a. lit. Yo 
raise in arms, See ARRAY sd. 3. 

c1325 £. E. Alt. P. B.1442 pe iueles out of Ierusalem .. 
Bi be syde of be sale were semely arayed. ¢1350 700. 
Palerne 3560 To pe feld he went .. his batailes to araie. 
1375 Barsour Bruce mt. 233 Hannyball his mekill mycht 
Aganys thaim arayit was. 1382 Wycuir /sa. liv. 11, I shal 
araie bi order thi stones. c1q400 Destv. Troy xv. 6105 
The secund batell.. pe soueran araiet. 1576 LAMBARDE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 245 This place is of it selfe very fit .. 
to array an host of men upon. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. 
xviii. 1V. 226 A force of thirteen thousand fighting men were 
arrayed in Hyde Park. 1879 O’FLranacHan Munst. Circ. 
197 They could persecute any rebel with fire and sword; and 
for this purpose might array any of the queen’s loyal subjects. 

b. fig. esp. in phx. To array against. 

1823 Byron /sland iu. x, All round them seem’d grray'd 
Against them. 1849 Macautay //ést. Exg. 11. 375 On the 
other side were arrayed almost all the eminent forensictalents 
ofthe age. 1857 BuckLe Cividis. vii. 341 To induce nearly 
the whole of the clergy to array themselves against Science. 
1871 Farrar Witx. Hest. ii. 56 These doubts will be arrayed 
before their minds. 2 

2. Law. Yo arraya panel,a jury. Cf. ARRAY sé. 7. 

1sgr LamBarne Archezon (1635) 207 Arraying of Pan- 
nels, 1641 Termes de la Ley 26 Aray is the taking or order- 
ing of a Jury.. from whence cometh the Verbe to array a 
pannell. 1768 Blackstone Come. 1. xxiii. 359 If he [the 
sheriff] arrays the panel..under the direction of either 
party, this is good cause of challenge to the array. 1863 
[see Array sé, 7]. 7 

II. Of order of condition. 

+ 3. To order, arrange, put or keep in order. Ods. 

c1440 Morte Arth. 509 He askes hyme.. How he arayes 
pe rewme and rewlys be pople. 

III. Of orderly equipment, dress, 

+4. To put in order for a purpose; to make (a 
thing) ready, prepare. Ods. 

e325 £. EL. Addit, P. A. 718 To sucheis heuen-ryche arayed. 
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1382 Wyctir /sa. lvili. 5 Sac and asken to arajen [1388 make 
redi]. 1388 — Acts xxiii. 30 The Aspies that thei arayden 
{1382 maden redy} for hym. 1393 Gower Conf 11.254 The 
bathes werenthanaraied. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 26/2 Thou 
arayest us lord to the, and thou arayest the tous. 1485 — 
Chas. Gt. 209 Amende and araye theyr harnoys. 

+b. refl. To prepare oneself, make ready. Ods. 

c 1320 R. Brunne A/edit. 990 And arayde hem faste ben 
fortogone. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. v.11 Resoun gan arrayen 
hym alle pe reume to preche. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R.u. X.(1495) 38 We sholde. . araye vs to receyue thynges 
that euerlastyth. c1440 Gesta Kom. 322 The stiward per- 
ceivid pe Emperour in chambir, and araiyng him to bed, 

+c. zztr. To make preparations. Ods. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1V. 281 While Herode 
arayep for be children deep... [de nece puerorum disponeret}. 


+5. To make ready (food). a. To prepare, 


‘dress,’ b. To serve up in proper fashion. Oés. 

1366 Maunpbev. xix. 214 Arraye for me, to morwe,a gode 
Dyner. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 111.23 The coke, which shal his 
mete array. c1440Gesta Rom.149 The Coke, whan he had 
araied the hert. 1508-13 W. pE Worpe Sk. Keruynuge in 
Babees Bk. 277 Yf the capons be soden, araye hym in the 
maner aforesayd. 

+6. To fit (any one) out with needful prepara- 
tions, to equip wth (a force, etc.). Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 288 He was with worthy compaignie 
Arraied. c1400 Destr. Troy 1v. 1143 He will aray hym full 
rad with a route noble. 

+ 7. To furnish (a house, etc.). Ods. 

1366 Maunpev. v. 48 The prestes arrayen her Awtere 
honestly. ¢1386 CHaucer Frankl. T. 459 So wel arrayed 
hous as ther was oon. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 
217 The Capitol was arrayed with hije walles i-heled with 
glas and with gold. c1g400 Dest», Troy 1.750 An Inner 
chamber, Pat was rially arayed with a riche bede. c1450 
Loneticu Grail xx. 68 A large hostel for twenty men .. he 
gan areyen. 

8. To furnish the person with raiment (=array- 
ment), to attire, dress; ow, to dress up with dis- 
play. a. trans. 

1297 R. Giouc. 36 Tho kyng Leir arayed was, ¢ 1340 
HampoLe Prose Tr. 27 To wirchipe his heuede and his face, 
and aray it faire and curyusly. c1450 Mertz xiv. 225 The 
kynge made his doughter to aray hem in riche robes. 1523 
Firzners, Husd. 49 Take vp thy chyldren and aray them. 
1535 CoveRDALE /sa. xxii. 21 Araye him with thy cote, and 
gyrde him with thygyrdle. 1611 Biste Gev. xli. 42 Pharaoh 
. ,arayed him in vestures of fine linnen. 1755 Younc Cextaur 
i. Wks. 1757 1V. 110 As the Jews arrayed our blessed Lord 
in a purple robe, to mock him. 

b. ref. To dress; 2ow, to dress oneself up. 

@1300 Cursor M. 3365 Scho hir arayed in better wede. 
201475 Sguyr Lowe Degre 305 There he araied himin scarlet 
reed. 1603 SHaks. JZeas. for MM. 11.11. 26, I drinke, I eate, 
array my selfe, and liue, 1802 Mar. Epcewortn Moral T. 
I. x. 80 A plaid, in which Miss M¢Evoy had arrayed herself. 

e. intr, (=refl). 

1718 Pore [Ziad i. 409 The beauteous warrior now arrays 
for fight, In gilded arms. 

d. To put on (dress, armour, etc.). 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Sot, The robes that women doe array, 
their priuate fooleries bewray. 1809 CAMPBELL Gert, Wyom. 
1. xx, As he the sword and plume in haste array’d, 

9. transf. and fig. a. To ‘clothe,’ ‘attire.’ 

1388 Wyctir 1 72x, ii. g Wymmen .. with schamefastnesse 
& sobrenesse araiynge hem silf. 1477 EArt Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 68 Arraye you withe iustice. 1786 W. Gitpin Jour 
Lakes, A mountain ..arraying itself in the majesty of 
darkness. 1846 Kesre Lyra /unoc. (1873) 154 In fear and 
love thy heart array. 

b. To adorn, deck, set off. 

1652 Bentowes 7eopfh. xu. lvii, Pearld dew arraies As yet 
thevirgin-ineads, 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. v.91 The Purple 
Spring Arrays the various Ground. 1823 Bvron /sland 
1v. vii, She ., thus array’d the grot with torchlight. ; 

+10. zronically, a. To ‘dress,’ giving a dressing 
to, drub, thrash; discomfit, rout. Cf. Drray. Ods. 

c1380 Sir Ferumb. 417 A man he} of mod‘ Sarasyn3 to 
yule [=ill}arraye. c1g400 Beryx 603 We wolde aray hym 
so That he [ne} shuld have legge ne foot, to-morow on to 
go. 1481 Reynard (1844) 85, 1 am so sore arayed, and sore 
hurte. c1s3zo Lp. Berners Arvth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 131 
A! syr.. thus hath arayed me two armed knightes. __ 

+%. To put into a (sore) plight, trouble, afflict. 

a1500 Lancelot 3270 Remembir the, how yhow haith ben 
araid.. With love. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. xxxix, 
Hath love suche myght for to aray you so In so short a 
space? 1848 UpALt, etc. Erasm. Par., Luke xiii, 11 Araied 
with a disease both incurable and peiteous to see. « 1600 
Passion of Cryste 419 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 17 Vyce.. Whiche 
hathe hym so Encombered and arayed. 

+e. To disfigure, dirty, befoul, defile. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 435/2, I araye or fyle with myer. Yesbore. 
Ibid. 436/1 You have arrayed your gowne agaynst the wall. 
1530 Calisto & Melib. in Hazl. Dods/. 1.78 Indeed age hath 
arrayed thee! That thou art she, now can scant be espied. 
1575 Gam. Gurton's Needle i. ii, See, so cham arrayed with 
dabbling in the dirt. 

Array (4ré"), sb. Forms: 4 arai, 4-6 aray(e, 
araie, (5 arey), 5-6 arraie, arraye, 5- array. 
Aphet. ray. [a. AFr. arai=OF. ave? (later avoz, 
arrot),=Vr. arret, It. arredo, f. areer: see prec. 
(The final diphthong imitates the accented forms of 
the vb. and the primitive sb. vez.)] 

I. Order of position. 

1. Arrangement in line or ranks, esf. martial 
order. Phrases: 27 dattle array, out of array (obs.). 

c1350 Will. Palerne 1597 Pe bolder ou3t we be, pei ben 
out ofaraie. 1475 CAxToNn Yasou 29 b, The king of Sklauonye 
helde his men in araye. 1535 CovERDALE Jocd ii. 7 Euery 
man in his goinge shal kepe his araie. 1584 Power Léoyd’s 


ARRAY. 


Cambria 108 He followed apase and brake their Arraie, 
1570-87 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) 1. 44 They found 
them out of araie in following the chase. 1599 GREENE 
Alphonsus (1861) 242 Place thy men-at-arms In battle 'ray. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 887 With Horse and Chariots rankt in 
loose array. 1693 Mem. Count Teckely ww. 31 Their Infantry 
was drawn up in Battel-array in the Plain beyond. 1776 
Gisson Decl. & F. i. (1782) I. 16 Wedged together in the 
closest array. 1814 Scott Ld. /sles vi. xxxi, The boldest 
brokearray. 1839 James Louis X/V,111.411 A young officer 
.. drew his little force up in array, 

b. fig. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pd. C. vi. 158 Bobe monkes and chanouns 
Han ride out of a-ray. 1611 Biste ¥od vi. 4 The terrors of 
God doe set themselues in aray against mee. 1757 YouNG 
Last Day 1. 239 All Heav'n’s terrors in array surround the 
ball. 1859 Hetps Friends in C. 1.77 When all Europe was 
distinctly marked off into Protestant and Catholic, you 
might bring these two great sections face to face in hostile 
array. 

+ 2. A disposition of men in martial order, a 
display of military force. Oés. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 1597 Al pat real aray reken schold 
men neuer. ¢ 1380 Si7 Ferumb, 2423 Of pat host to be-holde 
pt huge aray. ¢1461 Eart Oxrorp in aston Lett. 390 11. 
12 If Howard purposith hym to make any aray at oure manor 
of Wynche. 1553 Q. Mary in Strype £ccé. fem. 111. App. 
i. 3 And that ye stir not in a forcible array. 

3. The calling forth of a military force, the arm- 
ing of the militia; esp. in Hist. phrase, Commission 
of Array. 

1640-4 Cuas. I Le¢. in Rushw. Hist. Codd. 1. (1692) 1. 657 
In ancient time the Militia of the Kingdom was ever dis- 
posed of by the Commissions of Array. 1647 Mav fist. 
Parl, u. vi.115 The time of these contentions between the 
Ordinance of the Militia and Commission of Array. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Militia, The form of the com- 
mission of array was settled in parliament axxo 5 Hen. 4. 
1844 Lp. BroucHaM S7it. Consé. xiii. (1862)181 The public ser- 
vants who had charge of the musters and arrays. 1875 
Stusss Const. Hist. 1. xiv.135 Wales was to furnish infantr: 
raised by the new plan of commissions of array : 

4. concr. A host in array; a military force. /Z7st. 
The militia of a county or city. 

1643 [AnciER}] Lanc. Vall. Achor 15 The Array, with some 
three hundred armed men .. possessed themselves of Black- 
burne. 1821 Scott Kenzdw, xv, Instructions to have a part 
of the array of the countyready. 1842 MacauLay Horatius 
i, And bade his messengers ride forth..To summon his 
array. 1849 — //ist. Eng.i. 1.150 The whole array of the 
city of London was under arms. 

+5. Order, orderly sequence. Ods. rare. 

1s98 Haxtuyt Voy. 1. 17 To the ende that I may proceed 
in some maner of array, | will first shewe, etc. 

“6. A series of things exhibited or displayed in 
line or order; an imposing series. 

1814 Byron Corsair i. i, Their long array of sapphire and 
of gold. 1843 Prescott J/exrico 1. ill, (1864) 148 Displaying 
a formidable array of teeth. 1846 Grote Greece 11. iv. (1883) 
II. 300 An array of powerful Doric cities. 1856 KANE 
Arct. Exp. 1.v. 47 On the right we have an array of cliffs. 
1875 Bryce Holy Kom. Emp. xvi. 285 A long array of Trans- 
alpine chivalry. 1883 J. Browninc in Knowledge 24 Aug. 
113/2 Something more than an array of figures. 

7. Law. The order of impanelling a jury; the 


panel. 

1579 Furkg Heéskins's Part. 389 The last couple .. make 
vp a ful Iewrie.. but we may lawfully chalenge the aray. 
1628 Coxe On Litt. 156a, The Jurors names are ranked in 
the pannel one vnder another, which order or ranking the 
Jurie is called the array, 1863 Cox /xst. Eng. Govt. Ui. iii. 
353 Challenge to the array is an exception to the whole 
panel, on account of partiality or some default in the. . officer 
who arrayed the panel. 1865 Daily Tel. 2 Dec. 5/6 The 
officer to whom the array was entrusted being a Catholic. 

II. Ordcr of condition or state. 

8. A condition of special preparation, or which 
has been attained by special preparation; the state 
of being specially fitted out, as for war, festivities, 
solemnities. Now only foe. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, 110 Pe barons on gode aray, at 
London mad pei feste. ©1386 CHaucer Clerkes T. 206 
Al the paleys put was in array. c1440 Morte Arth. 74 
One ryalle araye he helde his rounde table. 1447 Boken- 
HAM Lyvys of Seyntys 34 The fyrst day of this solenne 
aray. 1484 Ricu. III in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser, 11. 54 1. 
106 To be redy in their moost defensible arraye. 1yoz Pore 
Fan. & Day 308 The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 
1816 Scotr Old AJort. ii, To be partakers of the array and 
the sports which took place. c1840 ALForp Poems, Stand 
up before your God In beautiful array. 

b. x evil array: in a bad condition, badly. 

c1q00 Vwaine § Gaw. 2969 Thair clothes war reven on 
evil arai. 

e. (Combining 6 and 8.) 

1851 D. Mircneri Fresh Gleanx. 60 Flowers and fruits in 
pretty array stretch down the French table-d’héte. 1858 
Loner. AW. Standish 3. 8 Glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber. 

+9. Arrangcment, order, or position of matters ; 
a plight, a case; a (pretty) state of affairs! Ods. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Wife's T. 46 Thow stondest yet .. in such 
array, That of thy lyf hastow no sewerté. c1q20 Pallacd. on 
Husb. 1.320 But uppon clay If thou wilt bilde an other is 
the array. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) MaLory Arthur (1816) II. 399 
‘Aha! what array is this?’ said sir Launcelot. a1529 
Skevton El, Rummyng 163 Some have no mony—For theyr 
ale to pay; That is a shreud aray. 1568 Facob § Esau v. 
v. in Hazl. Dodsé, 11.252 Where are we now become? marry 
sir, here is array! ; ; 

+10. The work of special preparation. Ods. 

61460 Towneley Myst., Coliphiz. 192 How myght that be 
trew? it toke more aray; The masons I knewe that hewed 


ARRAYAL. 


it, I say. 1660 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 99/2 The 
Phrygians is Euripides new Play. But Socrates gave it the 
best Array. 

11, Outfit, attire, dress. Now only foe?. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 3364 In better aray hir forto dyht. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pol. 330 He rode but homely in a mediee cote .. 
Of his array tell 1 no lenger tale. c¢1410 Sir Cleges 255 In 
pore clothyng was he tho, And in sympull araye. a 1450 
Knut, de la Tour (1868) 2g Be not the furst to take new 
shappes and gises of array of women. 1451 Jest. Edor. 
(185s) II. 156 All my kerchieffs and array that longes to my 

J . 1535 CoveRDALE Kez, iii. 5 Clothed in whyte araye. 
1596 Snaks, Tam. Shr. ut. i, 325 We will haue rings, and 
things, and fine array. 1699 DrvpDeN Flower & Leaf 35 
Dressing, by the Moon, in loose Array. 1768 Beattie Min- 
streZt. iil, Though homely in array. 1810 Scorr Lady of 
Z£. u. xxxvi, Such array As best might suit the watery 


way. 

b. fig. and transf. 

¢1g00 Lancefot 675 Wp goith the sone in to his fresh aray. 
tsgr SHaks. 1 fYex. V/, 1. iii. 55 Thou Wolfe in Sheepes 
arrey! 1592 — Rom. & Ful. ur. ili. 142 Happinesse Courts 
thee in her best array. 1877 Bryant May Evening xii, 
Earth renews Her beautiful array. 

Arrayal (4raal). [f. ARRay sd,+-aL2.]_ The 
process of arraying ; muster of a force; array. 

1818 H. Murray Disc. & Trav. Africa 11.36 Here he held 
his Arrayal or Camp. 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy of Grange xxix. 
342 The arrayal of the different divisions beneath their 
several standards. 1864 Neate Seaton. Poems 50 The 
treasures hid in dread arrayal there. 

Arrayed (aré1d), pa. pple. [f. ARRAY v. + -ED.] 
Put into array or order, attired, dressed. 

€1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T, 459 So wel arraied hous.. 
Aurilius in his lif saw never non. 1525 Lp. BERNERS F7oiss. 
II. cxxiv. [cxx.] 353 Poore people, rude and yvell arayed. 
1664 Floddan Field vu. 71 Phe Admiral did plainly aspect, 
The Scots aray’d in battles four. 1864 Boutetn //ist. 
Heraldry (ed. 3) xxi. § 2. 359 Three lady’s heads, issuant, 
arrayed and veiled. 

ayer (azar). In 4 arraiour, 7 arreyer. 

-[a. OF. arazeor, areeor, f. areer to ARRAY.] 


1, gen. Oue who arrays. 

¢1370 Wycuir Prelates xxxiv. Wks. 1879, 100 Arraiouris 
of sathanas batailis. ; 

2. spec. in Ast. (= Commissioner of Array). 

1617 J. Riper, Arveyers, vide Muster masters, 1706 PHiLtips, 
Arrayers, or Commissioners of Array, certain Officers, 
whose Business is to take care of the Soldiers Armour, and 
to see them duly accoutred. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. II. 
xvii. §43 To array men-at-arms, and to pay them and con- 
vey them to Scotland .. atthe cost of the commons, arrayers 
and conveyers. 

Arraying (ari‘in), vd/. sd. [f. ARRay v.+ 
-InG1.] Putting or setting in array, dressing or 
decking ; also (arch.), dress, attire. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 28 All pe payntynge and pe ar- 
raynge pat pou haue made aboute his heuede. 1398 TREViSA 
Barth. De P. R. x. iii. (1495) 374 Eche element hath his 
arayenge and ornament. c1q00 Afol. Loll. 99 3or feet to 
be shod in arayng of be gospel of pees. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
1NG Poems 11.32 Who prefers at her bridal a brown rosary 
Toa worldly arraying. . | 

Arrayment (4rz!'mént). ?0ds. For forms see 
ARRAY 2 [a. AFr. araiement=OF. areement, {, 
areer to ARRAY: see -MENT.] Outfit, accoutrement; 


attire, dress; RAIMENT. 

1400 GriFFiTH aP Gr. in Ellis Orig. Lett. tu. 2.1.6 Bo3t 
armery at all pees, and horses, and other araement. 1462 
Test. Ebor. (1855) 11. 256, 1 wille that my wife have ij of the 
best beddes and al hir arayment hole. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 80 
Escheweng alle costius arraiementis of clothing. 15z0 State 
Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 43 Souldeours can not live on 42a 
day, and reserve any thyng to by theyme arrayment with- 
all. 1606 J. RavNotps Dolarnys Prim. (1880) 62 The Aspen 
trees.. In like arraiment, then were neatly scene. 1708 
J. CHAMBERLAYNE State Gt. Brit. 1. 1. vi, Solemn apparel, 
or manner of arrayments for members of Parliament. 

Arrays, variant of ARAISE v. Ods. 

Arre, obs. form of Ar (the letter), Arrow, 
Ere, Err. 

+ Arrea‘r, adv. Ods. Forms: 4-6 arere, 6 
arear(e, arreir, 6-7 arreare, 6-8 arrere, 7-8 
arrear. [a. OF. arerve, ariere (mod.F. arriére), 
Pr. a(r)rezre:—Merovingian L. ad retro, f. ad to, 
retro backward. ] 

1. Of direction: Backward, to the rear, behind, 


into the background. 

1393 Lanci. P. P2. C. vu. g4o5 Thanne gan he go.. Som 
tyme asyde “and som tyme a-rere, ¢1450 HENRYSON Jesf, 
Creseide 196 All earthly ioy and mirth I set arere. 1g91 
Srenser Vireils Guat 468 She..Obseru’d th’ appointed 
way .. Ne euer did her eysight turne arere. 


2. Of position: In the rear, behind; in the back- 


ground. Cf. A-REAR. 

1393 Gower Cov/. I. 315 Shall no man knowe by his chere, 

ich is avaunt, ne whiche arere. ¢1449 Pecocx Xegr. 1. 

xvi. go Grees goon on out of gree and prechingis rennen 
arere, 1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 208 When asimple 
seruaunt must needes stande arere. 1600 FairFax Zassou. 
xl, To leaue with speed Atlanta swift arreare. 

8. Of action: Zo do, put arrear: to rout. Zo 
yun arrear: to fall into confusion or disorder. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 241 Pe Walsch com pam ageyn, 
didiour menalle arere. 1529 LyNDESAY Complaynt 122 Than 
did my purpose ryn arreir. 1530 — Pupyngo 567 The court 
of Rome, that tyme, rane all aureir. 


4. Of time: a. Behindhand, behind date, over- 


due. (Replaced by i arrear.) 
1477 Norton Ord. Ack. in Ashm. 1652 ii. 30 He with haste 
shall bringe his warke arreare, 1552 HuLoET, Arrere to be 


459 


with accompt or reckenynge, Religuor. 1648 Petit. Last. 
ass. 25 To order Collectors .. to distrain for what is Arrear. 
1768 BLackstone Comm. 11, 42 In case they be behind, or 
arrere, at the day appointed, the lord may distrein. 

b. Behind us in tine, past and gone. 

1587 TurBERviLLE, Not with such friendly face .. As earst 
thou hadst : those louely lookes and blincks are all arreare. 

5. In various combinations in which the simple 
REAR is now used; as arrear-admiral, arrear- 
supper; whcre it also varies with the mod.F. 
form arriére. Also ARREAR-GUARD, -WARD, q. VY. 
Arrear-ban(d: see ARRIERE-BAN. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxvil. xxix. 961 Eudamus the arriere- 
admirall (gui cogebat agmen).. made head with his owne 
ship against the very admiral] of the enemies. 

Arrear (Arie), 5. Forms: 4 ariere, 7 arrier, 
arrere, arreare, 7— arrear. [The prec. adv. 
used absolutely : ‘that which is behind.’ At first 
only in the phr. 7a” arrear, which was perhaps 
rather a compound adverb, like F. ex arriére, en 
avant (answering to ARREAR adv. in scnses 2-4), 
but Icd the way to truly substantive uses, in which 
the #/. arrears is now common.] 

I. Ju arrear. 

+1. In time past. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 165 Ase habbep ydo ine ariere and pe filozofe 
payen and pe holy Cristene man, = 

+2. In the hinder place or position: see REAR, 

1642 HoweLt For. Trav. (Arb.) 33 Mind and Tongue go 
commonly together (and the first comes sometimes in the 


arreare). : oe 
8. Backward, behindhand as to state or condition. 


In arrear of: behind. 

1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 59 The arts of medicine and 
surgery are somewhat in arrear in Spain. 1859 Reeve 
Brittany 238 The science of natural history [was] in arrear 
of the arts. : 7. oe 

4, Behind in the discharge of duties or liabili- 
ties ; in indebtedness, in debt. Cf. ARREARAGE, 

1621 James I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 300 III. 169 If he once 
runne in arreare, he will ever goe bakkwarde. 1676 CLAREN- 
Don Surv, Leviath, 297 Who in truth are in too great an 
arrearto him, 1678 R. LestrANGE Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 72 
But when I have paid that, I amstillin Arrier. 1713 STEELE 
English, Pref. 6 The World is in Arrear to your Virtue. 
1806-31 A. Knox Remi. (1844) 1. 70, Lani two or three letters 
in arrear to different persons. : 

b. /n arrears (with same meaning.) 

16z0 NaunTon in Fortesc. Papers 140 The arreares they ar 
in for them, 1700 A. CuartettT in Pepys’ Diary VI. 228, 
I am very much in arrears to you for a thousand civilities. 
19718 Free-thinker No. 93. 264, 1am run deeply in Arrears to 
my Correspondents. 1810 Hutron Course Math. 1. 260 
When an annuity is forborn for some years, or the payments 
not made for that time, the annuity is said to be in Arrears. 

II. Without 27. 

5. The hinder part of anything, especially of a 
train or procession; the rear. arch. 

a1627 Haywarp Edward VI (1630) 18 Lastly followed the 
Arrier wherein were betweene 3 and 4000 foote. 1661 HEYLIN 
Hist. Ref, (1674) 11. 83(D.) The Duke of Suffolk and Sir John 
Cheek. .shutting upthearrear. 1869 Dixon ZowerinCasquet 
of Lit. (1877) LV. 132/1 A vessel firing guns in front, and a 
long arrear of craft behind. 

+6. A portion held back ; a deduction. Ods. 

1768 Simes Afil. Medtey, s.v., Arriers, is a deduction made 
from the officers according to their full pay. 

+b. fig. Something held in reserve ; a sequel. Ods. 

1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. i. 3 Though there were never an 
arrear behinde of eternal hell. 1676 Bates /cmort. Soul, 
There remains in another world a dreadful arrear of misery. 

7. That wherein one has fallen behind. A duty 
or liability overdue and still remaining undis- 
charged, esp. a debt remaining unpaid. 

1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 24. 116 When Josiah had 
destroyed idolatry .. yet there was an old arrear of Manasseh 
his grandfather. @1733 Nortu Lives 1. 435 Nothing sat 
heavier on his spirits than a great arrear of business. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VII. 4 Having so faithfully 
and so fully acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undischarged. 1840 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 32 
To you... I owe a long arrear of thanks. 

b. in p/zra/. Outstanding liabilities, amounts, or 
balances ; moneys due ; debts. 

1648 Petit. East. Ass. 24 To pay the late Arrears of the 
Army. 1655 Fuccer Ch. Hist. 1. 1.134 The Profits and 
long-detained Arreres of the Popes Patrimoniofum. ax7%% 
KEN Poet. Wks.1721 1V. 11 The Blood of dying God alone, 
can for my vast Arrears atone. 1833 Marrvat 7. Simple 
(1863) 189 Toobtain my arrears of pay, and some prize-money 
which I find due. 1868 Pattison Academ. Org. § 1. 22 The 
arrears of two centuries require to be cleared off. 

Arre‘ar, v. Os. Forms : 4-6 arere, 6aryere, 
7 arrear. [a. OF. arere-r, later arierer, arrierer, to 
put back, draw back, f. arriére. Cf. avant, avancer, 
aval, avaler.] 

1. trans. To keep back, allow to fall behind. 

¢ 1§25 SKELTON Vox Pop. Vox Dei 494 Except the fermour 
wyll aryere The rent hyere bya hole yeare. 1635 J. SLACKE 
in Hearne’s Langtoft’s Chron. (1810) 393 To pay unto me 
such Pentions as were arreared. 

2. intr. To draw back, fall back, retreat, recede. 
(Arere! may be imperative of the vb., or the adv. 


used interjectionally, like Back /) ! 


1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 1902 And he schunt for be scharp, 
& schulde haf arered. 1399 Rich. Redeless wi. 110 A-rere 
now to Richard, and reste here a while. c¢1400 Beryri1g972 | 
Somtyme thowe wolt auaunte, and som tyme [wolt] arere. 


ARREAR-WARD. 


1509 Barclay Shif of Footes (1570) PP iij, Ye london galantes 
arere, ye shall not enter. 

Arrearage (Arivrédz). Forms: 3 7 arer-, 
4 arrir-, 4 -7 arrer-, 5 (arrage), 6 arear-, ii ar- 
rier-, arrere-, arreer-, (arreage), 5- arrearage. 
See aphet. Rearace, [a. OF. average, f. arere be- 
hind, mod. arrérage ; cf. avant-ayve, ADVANTAGE.] 

+1. The state or condition of being behind, or 
in arrear, With the payment of what is due; in- 
dcbtedness, debt. Ods. 

1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. 319 Now salle I wite pe taile, & 
put pe in be Arcrage. 1340 Hamvoce J’, Conse. 5913 Many 
in arrirage mon falle, And til perpetucle prison gang. ¢ 1386 
Craucer /’rol. 604 Ther couthe noman bringe him in ar- 
rerage [v.7. a-rerage]. 1540 Evvot Jaage Govt. (1556)79 Yf 
any were found in arrerage, he shuld .. paye .. four tymesas 
muche as the arrerage amounted to. 1608 2a /’t. Def. 
Reasons Refus. Subscr. 238 For his daily borrowing of him, 
is likely to run into that arrerage that he will not easely geit 
out of his debt. a@ 1637 B. Jonson LE pigr. 1. (1692) 283 Vhiart 
in arrearage grown Some hundred Quarrels. 

+b. with pl. /x arrearages. in arrears, Obs. 

1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. xu. 297 So deepe in arerages. 1525 
Lp. Berners /roiss. 11. Ixi. [Ixiv.] 205 [He was] in his det 
in a grete some of nioney, longe renne in arrerages. 1605 
Lond, Prodigal \. ii. 230 The rogue puts me in ’rearages for 
orient pearl. 164z Rocers Naaman 614 Play most unfaith- 
full parts .. and thus run into arrearedges. 

2. gen. Backwardness, state of being in arrear. 

1576 LaMBARDE /’evamb. Kent (1826) 298 Charging him 
with great arrearage of account. 1841 Miss KemELe ec. 
Later Life \1. 159 When such an arrearage took place, the 
fittest thing to do was to answer first those received first. 
1883 A. Harpy But yet a Wor. 103 Practitioners who make 
up their arrearage in science by .. wide experience. 

3. concr. That which is in arrear; an amount 
overdue, an outstanding or unpaid sum or balance. 

1466 Paston Lett. 557 11. 289, Xxét., which | will be ga- 
thered of the arrerage of my lyvelode, 1483 Cath. Ang/., An 
Arrerage (7.7. Arreage), erreragia. a1s00 Neg. Civ. Eéor. 
366 a, The arrerage of the said fee ferme. 1617 Bacon in 
Fortesc. Papers 23 To continewe the payment of the anuetye 
.. and allso to pay the arrerage thereof. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 
xxi, 18 Demanding payment of arrearage due. 1870 Daily 
News 21 Sept., The employers had no funds.. and a large 
arrearage of wages accumulated. 

b. Something still in reserve. 

1594 Drayton /dea 36 My Joyes arrerage leades me to my 
losse. 1854 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) II. xviii. 84 
Which .. leaves even to the thief a conscious arrearage of 
nobility and possible redemption. 

4, pl. Items overdue, outstanding amounts, ar- 
Tears ; esf. moneys overdue ; debts ;=ARREAR 7. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM, 96 Nere the milse and merci of God self 
-. That wolle the arerages forzeve. 1453 Jest. Edor. LI. 
191 All barrages... to me dewe at my dethe. 1483 ARNOLD 
Chron, (x811) 271 First, the areragis of the last aconipter. 
16x1 Suaxs, Cymé, u. iv. 13 He’le grant the Tribute, send 
th’ Arrerages. 1637 Relig. Hotton. (1672)54 Such Arrearages 
as shall appear ie unto me. 1691 BLrount Law Dict., 
A rrearages, the Remainof an Accompt, or a Sum of Money 
remaining in the Hands of an Accomptant. It is sometimes 
used more generally for any Money unpaid at a due Time. 
1850 W. Irvinc Grauada 24 A formal demand for the pay- 
ment of arrearages. 

+ Arrea‘rance. Ods. [a. OF. arricrance, f. 
arrierer, earlier arrerer, arerer, to put behind: 


see ARREAR v. and -ANCE.] An arrear. 

1731 Baitey, Arrearances, Arrears, are the remainders 
of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time. 

Arrear(e, later corrupt form of AREAR v. 

+ Arrea'r-guard, (és., and 

|| Arriére-guard. Forms: 5 arryere-, 6 
arere-, arrier-, areare-gard(e, 7 arrere-, 7-8 
arrear-, 7-9 arriére-guard. [a. 15th c. Fr. arridre- 
guarde; in 16-17th c. quite conformed to the Eng. 
spelling of arrear and guard; but by mod. writers 
again spelt partly as French. Also, from the 
first, aphetized as ryere-, rere-, REAR-GUARD, which 
is now the current form. OFr. had arere-guarde 
and rere-guarde (both in Chanson de Roland). 
Cf. ARREAR-WARD: ward was the native Eeng., and 
wardethe North. F. form of the Teut. word which be- 
came in Central Fr. gxarde, garde.] = REAR-GUARD. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes t. xxii. 72 Wythout noon 
other forwarde norarryeregarde, 1523 Lp. BERNEKS Feiss. 
I, xeviii. 119 The constable of Fraunce made the areregarde. 
1542 Hart. Misc. (Malh.)1. 237 In the arriergarde or hinder 
warde was the Italyans and the Rhodyans. 1579 FexTon 
Guicciard, xi. (1599) 605 From the auaungard he became 
the arearegard. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 194 The eldest of 
them leadeth the vaward .. the next tohim inage commeth 
behind with the conduct of the arrereguard, 1687 Lond. Gas. 
mmceclxvii/2 The Arrear-Guard was Commanded by the 
Elector of Bavaria. 19721 Baitey, Arvicre Guard. 1824 
CamppeLL Theodric Wks. 1837. 43 Our arritre-guard had 
check'd the Gallic van, ; 

+ Arrea‘'r-ward. O/s. Forms: 6 arrier-, 
7 arere-, arrere-ward. [f. ARREAR ady.+ WARD: 
see prec. There may have been an early arere- 
ward, as well as rere-ward (cf. ONFr. arere-, 
rere-warde), but existing evidence shows only rere- 
ward in 13th c., rere-, arrere-garde int. by Caxton 
in sth c., and arrere-zvard in end of 16th.] = prec, 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. & Port. (1881) 75 The Battaile and the 
armmerward stood in Armesal the night. 1600 Hotvann Livy 
863 (R.) The second legion which was in the arrereward. 
1664S. CLARKE Tamerlane 3 The Prince of Thanais .. led 
the Arereward. 


ARRECT. 


Arreca, obs. form of ARECA. 

Arrect, later corrupt f. ARET v. Ods. to impute. 

+ Arre‘ct,v. Ods.; also 6 arecte. [f. L. arrect- 
ppl. stem of arvig-ére to raise up, incite, f. ar-=ad- 
to + -rigtre =regéere to straighten.] 

1. To set upright. 

1530 PatsGrR. 436/1,I arecte, I adresse up or set upathyng, 
Fe metz sus. je metz debout, or je metz a point. This ban- 
ner is nowe arrected. 1534 WHitTinton 7xdlyes Of. 1.6 


Whiche dylygence doth arrecte hertes and maketh them 
more encouraged to playe the men. 


2. To direct upwards, raise, lift up. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Poems g (T.) Arrectynge my sight towarde 
the zodiake. 1556 App. antes Psalter cviii, Yea Psalmes 
to thee I wyll arrect, Among all folke of euery sect. 

3. To set right, direct. 

1530 Patscr. 436/2, I arecte.. adresse. Be nat afrayde., 
If thou be out of the waye, thou shalte be arrected. 

Arrect (drekt), 29/. a. and sé. [ad. L. arvect- 
us: see prec.] 

A. adj. Set upright, pricked up (as the ears of a 
beast) ; having the faculties directed towards ; fig. 
intent, attentive, on the alert. 

1646 J. G[Recory] Notes & Obs. (1650) 142 His eares are 
said to bee arrect and intent only to those [prayers] that are 
made in this place. ¢1794 AKENsinE Pleas. Jag. 1. 269 
Eager for the event, Around the Beldame all arrect they 
hang. 1846 T.Atrn in Blackw, Mag. UX. 279 The rabbit .. 
pauses a moment—with its form and ears arrect to listen. 

+ B. sé. Proposed term for ‘upright stratum.’ Ods. 

1811 Pinkerton Petralogy I. 213. 

+ Arre‘ctary. Ods. rare—". [ad. L. arrecta- 
rius, f. arrect-us see prec. and -ARyY, Used subst. 
in L.] An upright post or beam. 

c1620 Be. Hatt Serm. Gail. ii. 20 (R.) The arrectary or 
beam of his cross. 


Arredie, -ye, var. AREADY v. Oés. to make ready. 

Arrend, obs. form of Erranp. 

Arrendation: see ARRENTATION. 

|| Arrendator (eréndé!tp1). [med.L., f. ar- 
rendare=arrentdre, {. F. arenter, arr-: see AR- 
RENT.] One who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 

Arrenotokous (ringtékas), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
Gppevoréx-os (f. appynvy male+-rdéxos begetting) + 
-ous.] (See quot.) Arreno‘toky, ‘that form 
of parthenogenesis in which the unimpregnated 
females produce only males’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880). 

1877 Huxrev Anat. Inv. An. vii. 446 The terms arreno- 
tokous and thelytokous have been proposed by Leuckart 
and Von Siebold to denote those parthenogenetic females 
which produce male and female young respectively. : 

Arrent (rent), v. [a. F. avrenter (14th c. in 
Littré), also in OF. arentir, f. d to +rente RENT. 
Cf. med.L. arrentare, common in Eng. charters 
and law-books (f. the Fr.).] To let out or farm 
at a rent; spec. to allow the enclosure of forest 
lands ‘with a low hedge, and small ditch’ under 
a yearly rent. Hence Arrenting vé/. sb. | 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest ix. § 3 (1615) 70 Which must 
be entred of record at the time of the arrenting thereof. 1755 


Carte //ist, Exg. 1V. 22 Upon pretence that no [lands] can 
be assarted, but what have been formerly arrented. 

Arrentable (Are'ntab’l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be arrented ; chargeable ata (yearly) rent. 

1598 Maxwoon Lawes Forest x. § 2 (1615) 75 The building 
of any new house .. withina Forest, is a Purpresture .. ar- 
rentable for the tolleration or suffering of that to stand. 

Arrentation (réntéfon). Also 6 arrend., 
7 arent-. [(ad. med.L. arrentation-em), n. of ac- 
tion f. arrentare: see ARRENT. Other forms of 
the med.L., after F. rendre, It. rendere, were ar- 
rendare, -atio.| ‘The action, or privilege, of ar- 
renting. 

[1306 Ord. Forestz, Act 34 Edw. 7,v, Quod haye et fossata 
facta medio tempore prosternantur et penitus commovean- 
tur et adnichilentur, saluis arentacionibus nostris quas se- 
cundum assisam foreste volumus remanere. Transé in 
Pulton: That the hedges and diches .. shall be wholly cast 
downe, remoued, and avoided: saving our Arrentations 
which we will have remaine according to the assise of the 
Forest.] ¢1525 SKELTON Jmage Hypocr. 11.390 He robbeth 
all nations With his .. Arrendations. 1738 /Yist. Crt. Ex- 
cheqguer v.87 The Profit of the County was likewise increased 
by Arentations of Assarts, 

+ Arre‘ption. Os. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
arrept- ppl. stem of avripéve to snatch away, carry 
off, f. ar-=ad- to + -ripére =rapére to seize] A 
carrying off, sudden removal. 

1612-5 Be. Hatt Contemfi. xix. (1628) 1295 This arreption 
was sudden, yet Elisha sees both the charet, and the horses. 
1633 Eart Mancu. A/ Mondo 196 This is a kinde of Arrep- 
tion to heaven: when a man abstracts himselfe from earth, 
and by Contemplation grows into acquaintance with God, 

+ Arrepti‘tious, z. Ods. [f. L. arreptici-us, 
f. arreptus: see prec. and -ITIOUS.] 

1. Liable to raptures, ecstatic, frantic, mad. 

a1641 Be. Mouxtaau Acts & 3fon. 201 Such arreptitious 
ones fashion to themselves rivers, mountaines, beasts, mon- 
sters .. which proceed merely from disturbance of the brain. 
c 1645 Howext Le?tt.(1650) I. 475 Odd arrepititious frantic ex- 
travagancies. 1656 BLounT Glossogr., Arreptitious, caught 
or tormented by a devil. . . ‘ 

2. Characterized by having been hastily seized 
or caught up; hasty, hurried. 

1653 Manton Erg. Fames ii. 19 Assent now is nothing so 
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much as it was then, especially when it is trivial and arrep- 
titious, rather than deliberate. 


“| Also referred by Blount to L. arrépée, ‘to creep 
to,’ and defined ‘he that steals or creeps in privily’ 
(cf. seerreptitious) ; whence in Bailey, etc. 

Arrere, obs. f. ARREAR: see also AREAR v. Obs. 

Arrest (ire'st), v. Forms: 4 areiste, 4-6 
arest(e, 6 areest, (Sc. arreist), 5— arrest. Aphet. 
6-7 rest. [a. OF. aveste-r intr. and trans., = Pr. 
avr)restar, It. arvestare :—late L. adrestare, {. ad 
to, at + restdre to remain, stop, f. xe- back + stave to 
stand. Orig. intr.in Rom. langs., but in OFr. also 
trans. long before its adoption in Eng.] 

I. intr. To stop, stay, remain, rest. 

+1. To stop, come to a stand, halt. Os. 

o1325 Z£. £. Alvit. P.B. 766 penne arest be renk & ra3t no 
fyrre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 130/1 Without arestyng for 
to helpe them. , 

+2. To stay, remain, continue, rest. Ods. 

¢1325 Z£. £. Adlit. P. C. 144 Durst nowhere for ro3 arest at 
be bothem. 1393 Gower Cov/f. I. i. 164 A wilde beast, In 
whom no reson might areste. 1538 Letann /ftix, VI. 40 
A white Starre..whiche to every mans sighte did lighte and 
arrest apon the Standard of Albry. 

+3. To rest, repose (in confidence). Ods. 

1523 Ln. Berners Fvoiss, I. ccxlii 358 One submyssion, 
wheron the kyng and his counsayle arested moost. 

“+4. To rest or dwell efor (a subject). (Cf.8.) Ods. 

‘a1619 Donne Bzathan. (1644) 182 We must arrest awhile 
vpon the nature, and degrees, and effects of charity. 

II. rans. (and refi.) To cause to stop, detain. 

5. To cause to stop; to stop the course of: 
a. a person oranimal. Ods. in literal sense since 
1600, but still used in reference to a course of action, 
where it passes into I4 b. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 281 His host all than arestit he. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Pro/. 829 Oure ost bigan his hors areste. 
¢1450 LoneELicn Grail xli. 8 As they wenten, mochel folk 
they fownde that hem arested. 1523 Ln. BeRNeERS Frozss. 
I. ceclxxiv. 620, I arest you all, so that ye shall nat departe 
this day. a 1540 Christis Kirk of Gr. vi, Steven cam step- 
pand in with stendis, Na rynk mycht him arreist. 1668 
SHAnWELL Sudlen Lovers 1.1. Wks. 1720 I. 19 As I was com- 
ing .. Sir Positive At-all, that fool .. arrests me with his im- 
pertinence. 1781 Gipson Dec/. & F. III. lvi. 365 In the 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by the scruples of 
justice. 1803 G. Rose Déaries (1860) II. 26 Mr. Pitt’s re- 
suming office would arrest Buonaparteinhis..career, 1862 
STANLEY Jez. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 252 The five Danite warriors, 
as they pass by. .are arrested by the sound of a well-known 
voice. 

b. a thing ; usually a stream or train of things in 
motion or progress. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xu. 7 He gert arest all his battale. 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. vi. 29 pe Hetyng streme .. is arestid 
and resisted ofte tyme by be encountrynge ofa stoon. 1470-85 
(1634) Matory Arthur (1816) I. 158 That all the navy of the 
land should be arrested. 1635 QuaRLES Evuddems 11. xiii. 
(1718) 177 Forbear t’ arrest My thriftlessday too soon. 1650 
Fuiver Pisgah Sight 1. x. 211 Where Joshua's prayer ar- 
rested the moon to stand still. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. I. 
332 The mountains.. attract, and as it were arrest, the 
vapours and the rain that float in the atmosphere. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 133 Many springs .. in winter are 
arrested bythe frost. 1869 PHittirs Vesuv, vii. 195 These 
deep cavities have often arrested the lava-currents. 1871 
Macnurr Afem. Patmos vii.91 Has He arrested the axe, 
and revoked the sentence? 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. iu. 
xxiii. 197 Her tears were arrested. 1879 Lockyer Ede. 
Astron. ix. xlviii. 293 The cannon-ball will in time be ar- 
rested by the resistance of the air. 

Cc. motion, course, pace; growth, decay, etc. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. u. i. 32 Enforcest pou pe to aresten 
or wipstanden be swyftnesse .. of hirtournyng. 1699 DryDEN 
Theod. & Hon. 181 My Dogs with better speed Arrest her 
Flight. 1877 E. Conner Bas, Farth Pref.12 The pace .. too 
rapid to be thus led or arrested. 1879 CARPENTER Mental 
Phys. 1. ii. § 54 Its progress is arrested. 

d. in Law, Zo arrest judgement: to stay pro- 
ceedings after a verdict, on the ground of error. 

1768 Biackstone Comm. III. 395 If judgment is not by 
some of these means arrested. 1871 ArcHBotn Crim, Plead. 
(ed. 17) 170 If the judgment be arrested, all the proceedings 
are set aside, and judgment of acquittal is given. 

+6. ref. To stop, stand still. (Cf. 1.) Ods. (Fr. 
S'arriter.) 

a 1470 Tiptort Cxsar's Comm. iv. (1530) 4 They marveylyd 
greatly and arested themself. é 

+7. refl. To rest oneself, remain, tarry. (Cf. 2.) Ods. 

1543 GRAFTON Cont. Harding's Chron, 531 Ue and hiscom- 
paignie, after their laboures, arested thaim for the space of 
lil, dayes. 1963 — Chron. Rich. J, an. 8 (R.) When he had 
arested him a little while, he then roade.. to Notingham. 

+8. trans. and ref. To keep our minds, ourselves. 
resting or fixed upon the consideration of a subject. 

1s02 Ord. Crysten Afen (W. de W.) 1. vii, And who soo hym 
wyll areest in this medytacyon he there shall fynde, etc. 
1626 AlLEsBuRY Passion.serm., g Let us arest our selves 
awhile upon his foretold passions, @1667 JER. TAYLOR 
(in Webster) We may arrest our thoughts upon the divine 
mercies. 

III. ¢vans. To stop and lay hold of. 
9. gen. To catch, capture, seize, lay hold upon. 


Obs. exc. as fig. use of next. 

1481 Caxton Alyrrour 11. v.70 Bestes .. whiche .. haue so 
grete vngles or clawes that areste alle that they can holde. 
150g Hawes Foyt Med. 13 Dethe by his course naturall 
Hathe him arested. 1596 Spenser F. Q.1. iv. 44 Whenas 
Morpheus had with leaden mace Arrested all that courtly 
company. 1718 Pore //iad xv. 527 The pointed death ar- 
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rests him from behind. 179 Cowrer //iad, Well skilled..to 
rouse and with unerring aim arrest All savage kinds that 
haunt the mountain wilds. @ 1883 Ruskin in Royal Acad. 
Catal. 12 We cannot arrest sunsets nor carve mountains. 

10. esg. To capture, seize, lay hold upon, or ap- 
prehend by legal authority ; ‘to restrain a man of 
his liberty, obliging him to be obedient to the law.’ 

1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 174 He was arestyt syne and tane. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 268 Tho bad the ling men shulde 
areste His body. @ 1400 Chester Pl. 182 The Kinge hase 
commaunded me All suche for to areiste. 1460 CAPGRAVE 
Chron. 264 The kyng..ded his officeres arestin. .the Duke of 
Gloucetir. 1514 BARcLay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 23 Some 'rest 
men gyltles & caste them in pryson. 1589 Hay any Work 
40 The Wardens..rested him witha Purciuant. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. VIII, 1.i, 201, LArrest thee of High Treason. 1745 De 
For Eng. Tradesnz. 1. xxix. 293 Sendsan officer. .andarrests 
him for the money. 1839 Keicutiey /7is¢. Eng. II. 27 It was 
deemed advisable to arrest the Holy Maid of Kent. 

ll. ¢ransf. To seize (property) by legal warrant. 
(Now only in Scotch and Admiralty Law.) 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W. v.v. 119 Twenty pounds of money, 
which must be paid .. His horses are arrested for it. 1599 
GREENE George a Gr. (1861) 263 George will arrest his pledge 
unto the pound. 1609 SKENE Reg. May. 61 His gudes may 
be arreisted. 1638 Cotton Tower Rec. 15 He arrested all 
the Tinne in South-hampton, and sold it to his owne present 
use, 1861 River tr. Liber Albus 39 All his goods, lands, and 
tenements shall be arrested for allexpenses. 1869 Law Ref., 
Adm. & Eccl. 11. 363 The Roecliff was arrested in a cause 
of collision, 1882 Maunge & Pottock Merch. Ship. (ed. 4) 
I. 619 In this form of action(s ve] the ship, and, if neces- 
sary, the freight, may be arrested, 

12. fig. To take as security. 

1588 Soaks, Z. ZL. ZL, .i 160 We arrest your word. 1603 
— Meas, for M. 1. iv. 134. 


+13. To fix, bind, pledge, engage. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes w. vii. 246 Two knyghtes 
had arrested themself for to fight one ayenst that other. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas, xvi. xxiii, Thy beaute therto dyd me 
sure arest, 

14. trans. To catch and fix (the sight, hearing, 
attention, mind, etc.). 

1814 Byron Corsair i. i, The gleaming turret .. and yon 
solitary palm arrest the eye. 1873 Geo. Eniot Middlem. 
xliii, Her mind was evidently arrested by some sudden 
thought. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 185 Their attention 
was arrested by the rapid progress of Hasdrubal. 

b. To catch and fix the attention of (a person). 
This passes into 2 a, since it may result in a literal 
stopping of action or motion. 

1835 Macreany Remin. I. 456 [I was] arrested and held 
by the interest of the story. 1866 Geo. Exriot F. Holt (1868) 
13 Years had over-laid it with another likeness which would 
have arrested her. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm.ii. 29 Language 
which is altogether tremendous; it arrests us, it astonishes us. 


"| catachr. To wrest. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christes Ch., Not to suffer the sacred 
scriptures to be so violently arrested. 1656 Mitton Ze?t. 
State Wks. 1738 II. 227 In great danger of having them 
arrested out of his hands by Force and Violence. 

Arrest (are'st),s4.1 Forms: 4-5 areste, areest, 
4-7 arest, 5 arreste, 5-arrest. Apher. 6-7 rest(e. 
[a. OF. areste stoppage, delay, and avest act of 
arresting. ] 

I. Senses pertaining to the intransitive vb. 

+1. The act of standing still, halting, or stopping ; 
stoppage, stop, halt, delay. Obs. Without arrest: cf. 
without abode (Chaucer, Lydgate, and Sc. poets). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 356 The folk fled... For-outen 
arest. Jéid. xvi. 844 For southren men vald that he maid 
Arest thar. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. W. 1929 Withoute areste 
(v.7. arest, arreste, areest].. He wolde himete. 1430 Lyne. 
Chron, Troy. ix, To whom Castor withouten more areste 
Hath .. gyue a mortall wounde. c¢ 1500 Lancelot 3307 Non 
abaid he makith, nor arest. 1513 Doucias nets 1v. v. 119 
Mercuir, but arest, Drest to obey his gret faderis behest. 
1598 FLorio, Posate, arests which a horse doth make in 
advancing his forepart. 


+2. Remaining, abiding, continuance. Oés. 

€ 1386 CHAUCER Sogn. T. (Wright)[342] An irous man is 
lik a frentik best In which ther is of wisdom noon arrest. 

+ 3. Abiding-place, abode, mansion. Odés. 

a1400 Coventry Myst. (Shaks. Soc. 1841) 91 Welcome, 
Joachym, onto myn areste, Bothe Anne thi wyff and Mary 
clere. ¢1400 £pifh. (Turnb. 1843) 158 A mey hym harburd 
yn hur hall.. And held that hend yn hur arest. 

+4. Zn arrest: in rest, as a lance. At arrest: 


at attention. Ods. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 7563 Thou here watchest at the gate, 
With spere in thine arest alweye. ¢1440 Morte Arti. 548 
That they be redye in araye, and at areste foundyne. | 1481 
Caxton Tulle of Old Age ix. 8(R.) He mowntyng upon his 
courser, and his spere in his arrest, spurrid on his horse. 

II. From the transitive vb. 

5. The act of stopping anything in its course ; 
a stop put to anything, stoppage, stay, check. — 

¢1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 285 b/z Mallice. .slily to bridle, 
and with a good bitte of areste to withdraw. 1523 Ln. 
Berners Fyotss. I. cccxcviii. 689 Certayne arest of this warre, 
1625 Bacon Empire, Ess. (Arb.) 297 That they must have 
some Checke or Arrest in their Fortunes. 1649 Jer. TAYLOR 
Gt. Exemp.u.ii.155 Words are the arrest of the desires, and 
keep the spirit fixt. 1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sci. 49 An arrest 
of all ingenious and practical indeavour. 1835 Kirsy Had, 
& Inst, Anim. II, xvii. 150 These [bristles] as well as the 
scales..are.. points of arrest, in each wing. 1879 Timss 
in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. \V. 119/2 A partial arrest of the 
vital processes. ; 


6. In Law, Arrest of judgement: a stay of pro- 
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ceedings, after a verdict for the plaintiff or the 
Crown, on the ground of manifest error thercin. 

1660 Trial Regicides 94, 1 may do it in Arrest of Judg- 
ment. 1768 BLacksTone Comm, III. 393 Whatever is alleged 
in arrest of judgment must be such matter, as would upon 
demurrer have been sufficient to overturn the action or plea. 
1772 Funius Lett, Pref. 14 Ifthe paper be not criminal... he 
may move the court in arrest of judgment. 1842 BrewsTER 
Martyrs Sc. v. (1856) 79 Galileo might have pleaded them 
with success in arrest of judgement. 

7. The act of seizing or laying hold of; seizure. 
“it, and fig. 

€1386 Cuaucer Nonne Pr. T. 80, Isaugh a beest, Was lik an 
hound, and wold have maad arrest Upon my body, and wold 
han had me deed. 16z2 HevLin Cossnogr.1.(1682) 183 Aquitain 
and the rest of the English Provinces were seized on by the 
French .. But notwithstanding this arrest, the English still 
continued their pretentions to it. 1823 Lams £dia Ser. 1. 
xviii. (1865) 135 The first arrests of sleep. 

8. sfec. ‘The apprehending or restraining of 
one’s person, in order to be forthcoming to answer 
an alleged or suspected crime.’ Blackstone. 

1440 Promp. Parv., A-reste, or a-restynge, A restacio. 1576 
Lamparve Peramb, Kent (1862) 179 To make arrest of all 
such as.. provoked to the Pope. 1590 Greene Nexer too 
late (1600) 56 His creditours threatned him with an arrest. 
1619 DALTON Countr. Fust. cxviii. (1630) 335 An arrest..may 
becalled the beginning ofimprisonment. 1876 GREEN S/ort 
Hist. vii. (1877) 348 The Duke of Norfolk had been charged 
with the minister's arrest. 1880 MutRHEADGazus iv. § 21 The 
latter was not allowed to resist the arrest or defend himself 
in person. 


9. The condition resulting from being arrested ; 
custody, imprisonment, durance. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aunts. T. 452 [Man] dwelleth eek in pri- 
soun and arreste. 1647 CowLey iistress Wks. 1710 I. 152 
Now I sufferan Arrest. 1820 Byron Jar. Fad.1. ii. 212 The 
Forty hath decreed a month's arrest. 
b. Under (an) arrest: under legal restraint, in 
the hands of the law, arrested. 
1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 38 In libertee and vnder noon 
“arreest. c1soo Lancelot g12[He] stood under hirarest. 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 135 If I could speake so wisely 
vnder an arrest, I would send for certaine of my Creditors. 
1710 STEELE Tatler No. 105 P2 Poor Will was under an 
Arrest, and desired the Assistance of all .. or he must go to 
Gaol. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xii. 39 Sir, consider your- 
self under an arrest. 1860 Frouve Hest. Eng. V1. 60 Lord 
0. fe soon after placed under arrest. 
a. 
Lo, 
¢1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 71 Godis seruauntis in areest 
hab bee take. 1633 Eart Mancu. Ad Mondo (1636) 95 The 
arest of death shall not alwayes keepe him that lyes downe 
in peace. 1642 Rocers Naaman 18 Paul being under the 
arrest of God's might and power, lay for dead. 1677 Gitrin 
Demonol. Sacra (1867) 268 Satan claps an arrest upon him 
of a far greater debt than God chargeth upon him. 1873 


tr. Van Oostersee’s Chr. Dogmi. \xxviii. 430 Guilt is the 


conscious arrest of our life under the Divine law. 

Ll. cransf. Of a ship. 

1848 ArnouLp Law Mar. Jnsur. i. ii. (1866) 11. 706 Arrest 
is a temporary detention of ship, etc. with a view to ulti- 
mately releasing it, or repaying its value. 

12. The act of arresting (the attention). 

1876 Geo. Eriot Dax, Der. I. xvii. 341 This strong arrest 
of his attention made him cease singing. 

+13. A judgement, decree, order, or sentence ; 
prop. of a French supreme court of law; also ¢ransf. 


and fig. Obés., and replaced by arré¢ from mod.Fr. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 203, | obeyed his rest ; there was 
no remedy. [1553-87 Foxe A. § MM. (1596) 7/2 By the Arestum 
of the Councell of Paris anno 1463.) 1599 SANDYs Exrof. 
Spec. (1632) 130 To dispense with God’s Law in this world, 
and to alter his arrests and judgements in the other. 1600 
Ho tanp Livy xuu. ix.1120 That the arest [sexatus consnl- 
tum) devised against him might be reversed. 1602 SHAKs. 
Ham, u. ii. 67 He sends out Arrests On Fortinbras, which 
he (in breife) oveyes. 1699 Loud. Gaz. mmmdxxxii/3 An 
Arrest will shortly be published for raising to 13 Livers the 
old Lewis d’Or and the Spanish Pistols. 17zx C. Kine Brit. 
Merch. 1. 231 By an Arrest of Council in France. .the strict 
execution of that edict is enjoin'd. 


Arrest, sb.2 2 Obs. [a. F. areste (14-16th c. 
arresle) :—L. arista: see ARETE.] (See quot.; both 
senses occur in mod.Fr.) 

1639 T. pe Grey Compl. Horsem. 81 Rat-tayles .. which 
now we doe call the Arraistes. 1731 BaiLey, Arrests, 
mangey tumours upon the sinews of the hinder-legs of a 
horse between the ham and the pastern. 1742 — Arrests, 
the small Bones of a Fish. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., 
alrrests or Arrets, among farriers.. called also Raf-fails. 
The name is taken from the resemblance they bear to the 
Arretes, or backbones of fishes. 

Arrestable (are'stib’l), a. [a. OF. a()restable, 
f. a(r)rester : see ARREST v. and-aBLE.] Liable to 
be arrested. 

1855 Fardle Facions 1. v. 71 The body was not arrestable. 
1837 CarLyLe Fr, Rev. tv. vi. [11.266 Explaining withal who 
the Arrestable and suspect specially are. 1883 4 ufobiog. 
Str A. Alison 11. xvii. 248 The wages were only arrestable. 


+Arre’stance. Oés. In 5 arestaunce. [a. 
OF. arestance, f. a(r)rester: see ARREST v. and 
-ANCE.] Action of remaining or staying ; sojourn. 

1475 CAxton Yason 33 b, To lyue and dye for you in your 
seruice in whiche I toke arestaunce. 

Arrestation (crest4-fan). [a. F. arresiatron, 
n. of action f. arrester: see ARREST v, and -ATION. ] 
The action of arresting ; arrest. a. Stopping. 

1793 1. JEFFERSON Mri? (1859) 1V. 72 This necessary ar- 


restation of the proceedings. 1881 Tynpact in Nature 
XXIV. 467 The arrestation of infusorial life. 
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b. Apprehension by legal authority. 
less a Gallicism.) 

1792 Het. Wittiams Lett. on France 1. i. (Jop.) The ar- 
restation of the English resident in France was decreed by 
the National Convention. 1803 //is#. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
70/2 The arrestation of Colonel Despard.. at an obscure 
publichouse in Lambeth. 1823 BentHAM Not Pau/96 That 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem, by which his arrestation and.. 
confinement were produced. 1835 Reeve De Tocqnuev. 
Democr, in Amer. 1\.v. 131 The arrestation of criminals. 


Arrested (ire'stéd), pf/. a. [f. Arrest v. + 
-ED.] Stopped, put a stop to, checked, stayed ; 
seized by legal warrant. Arrested development: 


development stopped at some stage of its progress. 

x611 Cotar., Arresté, stayed, stopped, arrested. 1859 
Huxcey Oceanic Hydroz., The Hydrozoa are (not) in any 
sense ‘arrested developments’ of higher organisms. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Mau 1. iv. 1.121 Arrested development differs 
from arrested growth, as parts in the former state still con- 
tinue to grow, whilst still retaining their early condition. 

Arrestee (are'st7). [f. ARREST v.+-EE.] Sv. 
Law. The person in whose hands the movables 
of another, or a debt due to another, are arrested 
by the creditor of the latter. See ARRESTMENT. 

1847 Nat. Encycé. 11. 167/1 The person who uses it [ar- 
restment] is called the arrestor; he in whose hands it is 
used is called the arrestee. 

Arrester (4re'stor). [f ARREsT v. +-ER1.] 

1. a. He who or that which arrests, stops, or 
checks. b. He who arrests by legal authority. 

1440 Promp. Parv., A-rester, or a-tacher, or a catcherel, 
oracatchepolle. 1628 Eare AJicrocosm. \xxv. 155 Satan. . 
is at most but an Arrester, and Hella dungeon, 1879 Pres- 
coTt Sf. Telephone 28 A lightning arrester is provided in 
each box for the protection of the apparatus. 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gaius iv. § 21 He was carried home by the arrester 
and put in chains. 1881 7éses 17 Feb. 11/4 The alleged 
negligence of the defendants in having a defective spark 
arrester on the engine. 


2. Sc. Law. One who under legal authority ar- 
rests a debt or property in the hands of another. 


(In this sense now more formally spelt ARRESTOR.) 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 358 Where a poinding 
was forcibly stopped by the possessor of the goods, on pre- 
tence that they had been already arrested in his hands by 
another, it was considered as completed in a question with 
the prior arrester. 1847 (See ARRESTEE.) 

Arresting (are'stin), v4/. sb. [f. ARREST v. + 
-InclL] The action of stopping or checking; of 
seizing or apprehending by legal authority. 

1424 Act Fas. 1 (1597) § 7 Gif sik persones takis ony skaith 
in the arreisting of them. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 14/1 A- 
reste or a-restynge, arestacio. 1628 EARLE JJicrocosm. \xix. 
148 If they escape arresting. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Wks, 1. 131/2 Writs, Warrants, and Attachments, Arestings. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanes iv. § 34. 125 It is but the arresting 
upon the stone-work of a stem or two of the living flowers. 

Arre‘sting, /7/. a. [f. as prec.+-1Nc2.] That 
arrests ; that takes hold of the attention; striking. 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas, Afemoryu. 104 He, whose arresting 
hand divinely wrought Each bold conception. 1843 J. H. 
Newman Afirac.152 This most solemn and arresting Occur- 
rence. 1883 R. Noex in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 714 One of 
Browning's most .. arresting poems. 

Arre'stingly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty?.] In a 
manner that arrests attention; strikingly. 

31883 F. Hart in Ammer. Frul. Phitot. 111. No. 12 Professor 
Newman's English is arrestingly eccentric. 

Arrestive (ire'stiv), a. [f. ARREST v.+-IVE ; 
cf. OF. arrestif, -ive.] 

1. Having as its attribute or tendency to arrest. 

1850 M°Cosu Div. Govt. (1862) 407 Partaking of the nature 
of the arrestive and instigative [are] .. emotions of astonish- 
ment, surprise and wonder. 1878 Stanrorp Syd, Christ 
iii. 64 A startling and arrestive sight. 

2. Gram. Applied to conjunctions such as dz/. 

1863 Bain Eng. Gram. 65 The second class of Co-ordinat- 
ing Conjunctions are the Adversative .. This class is sub- 
divided into three species .. The Arrestive, represented by 
‘but,’ ‘but then,’ ‘still,’ ‘yet,’ ‘only,’ ‘nevertheless,’ ‘how- 
ever.’ Phrases: ‘for all that,’ ‘at the same time.’ 

Arrestment (Are'stmént). [a. OF. arestement 
(later arrétemen?): see ARREST Vv. and -MENT.] 

1. The action of stopping, staying, or checking. 

3836-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 1. 612/1 An arrestment 
of the movements of the muscles. 1845 Vest. Creat. 276 
An arrestment of this principle at a particular early point. 
1875 Darwin /nsectiv. Plants ix. 201 Any such arrestment 
of inovement. : 

b. concr. The material result of such stoppage or 
check. 

1872 H. Macmitian True Vine vii. 316 Just as fruit is the 
arrestment and metamorphosis of the branch, so are thorns 
an arrestment and blight in the formation of branches. 

2. The action of apprehending a person by legal 
authority; arrest, apprehension. (Chiefly Scotch.) 
Formerly fig. forcible or authoritative seizure. 

1474 Alct 7 Fas. J] 1 (1597) § 52 Arreistmentes be Crowners 
or Serjandes, 1601 CuesteR Love’s Martyr xxii, (1878) 
86 To deaths arestment he began to yeeld. 1645 RuTHER- 
FORD Tryat § Tri. Fatth (1845) 101 Loosed from the arrest- 
ment of vanity. 1791 Newte Jour Eng. & Scot. 375 Judg- 
ment in a civil case .. upon which execution and personal 
arrestment can proceed in fourteen days. 1883 Alackw. 
Mag. June 800 Rothesay’s arrestment and custody. 

3. Seizure of property by authority of law; at- 
tachment. sf. in Se. Law, ‘A process by which 
a creditor may attach money or moveable pro- 


(More or 


ARRIDENT. 


perty, which a third party holds for behoof of his 
debtor.’ Craig. 

1581 Act 7 Fas. VI (1597) § 117 Quhen Arreistmentes ar 
maid to mak the gudes furthcummand. 1754 Exskine 
Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 17 Action cannot be brought against 
him till his effects be first attached by an arrestment yuris- 
dictionis fundande causa. 1824 Scott Redgaunt. xii, ‘Ye 
have omutted to speak a word of the arrestments.’ 1864 
Datty Tet. 16 Aug., ‘The peculiarities of Scotch common 
law..Arrestment to found jurisdiction is one of them. It 
was derived from the Roman law, and is still existent .. by 
force of custom in London..under the name of ‘foreign 
attachment.’ 

+ Arresto'grapher. (és. [f. F. arrestographe 
(=mod.F. arréliste) +-ER}.] 

1753 CuamBers Cyc, Supp., Arrestographer is applied by 
some French writers to those who have published collections 
of Arrets. 

Arrestor (ire'stZ:r), Zaw: see ARRESTER 2. 

|} Arrét (arc, fret). [F. :—OF. arest, f. arester, 
now arréter: see ARREST.] An authoritative sen- 
tence or decision, prof. of the King or Parliament 
of France ; a decree. = ARREST 5d. 13. 

¢%650 CLARENDON in Evelyn's Mem. (1819) 11. 201 Your 
arrett is not yet dispatched. 1787 BonnycastLe Astron. 
vi. 109 The following arret was pronounced against him, by 
seven Cardinals. 1820 Scott /vanhoe, Expert ..in all mat- 
ters concerning the arretsoflove. 1841 Six J. StEruEN Eccé. 
Biog. (1850) 1. 510 Parliamentary arréts flew thick and fast 
through the troubled air. 

Arreyne, obs. form of ARRAIGN. 

Arreyse, var. ARAISE v. Oés. to raise. 

|| Arrha (z'ra). Pl.-e. Also 6arra. [L. arr(h)a, 
also arr(h)aéo, a. Gr. dppaBwy. See Liddell and 
Scott. Cf. Artes.] Earnest-money, a part of the 
purchase-money given to ratify a contract ; fig. a 
pledge. 

1573 ANDERSON Hlymn Bened. 4b(T.) By his spirite.. we 
have .. our arra and earnest penny of his assured covenant. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law'(1809) 308 Arrhz, or earnest, 
is sometimes given by the buyer, as an evidence that the 
contract is perfected. 

Arrhal (eral), @. [ad. L. arvr(h)alis: sec prec. 
and -aL.] Of the nature of earnest-money ; given 
as a pledge. 

1873 JEFFERSON Brides §& Brid.1.i. 7 In the case of a 
wealthy bridegroom these arrhal gifts were several. 

Arrhaphostic: see ARA-. 

Arrhizal (araizal), e. Bol. Also arh-. [f. Gr. 
a priv. + pi¢a root.] Destitute of root; rootless. 

1880 in Gray Bot. Text-bk. 

Arrhi-zous, z. Bol. [Cf. Fr. arrhize.]= prec. 

3880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Arrhythmic (ari:pmik), z. Alsoarh-. [f. A- 
pref. 144+ RHYTHMIC; cf. ARRHYTHMoUS and Gr. 
pu@pixos.] Not rhythmic, without rhythm or regu- 
larity; sec. in Path. of the pulse. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Arrhy‘thmical, 2. [f. prec. +-a1.] =prec. 

1881 Patcrave Vis. Engt, Pref. 12 The irregular, ar- 
rhythmical lyric seems .. to want this essential purity, this 
severity, of metre. / 

Arrhy'thmically, adv. 
Without rhythm. 

1880 Lyra Eccles, 11. 22 The Pater Noster, the Preface, 
the E.xudtat, and the like... may be sung arrhythmically. 

Arrhythmous (iri‘pmas), a. Also arh-. [f. 
Gr. appuOp-os (f. a priv. + JvOuds measure) +-oUS.] 
= ARRHYTHMIC, 1853 in Mayne. 


Arrhythmy (z'ripmi). [ad. Gr. dppv6yia, n. of 
quality f. dppv@zos.] Want of rhythm or measure. 

1844 Beck & Fe_ton Munk's Grk. §& Rom. Metres i, The 
variety of the rhythm is interrupted, and instead of eu- 
thythmy, arrhythmy is produced. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

Arriage: see AVERAGE. 

Arrian, -ism, etc., obs. ff. ARIAN, -1SM, etc. 

{Arri‘d, error for avoid, to empty.] 

1586 Bricut Melanch., A mill driven by the winde..for.. 
arriding of rivers of water out of drowned fens. 

Arride (4rai'd), v. [ad. L. arridé-re (or It. ar- 
ridere) to smile upon, to be pleasing to, f. ar- =ad- 
to, at + ridé-re to laugh, smile.} 

+1. To smile at, laugh at, scorn. Odés. 

161z Dekker // not good Wks. 1873 III. 294 If your Grace 
Arride the toyes they bragd of. 1628 tr. Owen's Epigrams 
(N.) What means arrided Rider's book, thus stil’d A library? 
1656 BLountGdloss., Arride, to smile or look pleasantly upon, 

. To please, gratify, delight. ? Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Ham. u. i, Fas. “Fore 
Heavens, his humour arrides me exceedingly. Car. Arrides 
you? Fas. I, pleases me. 1671 SHADWELL H/umourtsts 
11. Wks. 1720 I. 170 It arrides me extreamly, to think how 
he will be bobb’d. 1757 Cipper in New Hist. Eng. Stage 
(1882) I. 240 A new opera.. which infinitely arrided both 
sexes and pleased the town. 1823 Lams £éra u. xvii. (1865) 
344 That conceit arrided us most..and still tickles our mid- 
riff to remember. . 

+Arrident, a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. arrident-em, 
pr. pple. of arridére : see prec. and -ENT.] Smiling ; 
pleasant, gratifying. ; 

3616 T. Apams Pract, Wks. (1861) I. 504 A pleasing mur- 
derer, that with arrident applauses tickles a man_to death. 
1630 R. H. in 7. Taylor’s( Water P.) Wks, Av b/t Thine Am- 
phitritean Muse growes more arrident, and Phacbus Tripes 
stoopes to Neptunes trident. 

Arridge, dial. form of ARRIS. 


[f. prec. + -L¥?.] 


ARRIERE. 


|| Ayvriére (aryer). Moder French form of 
ARREAR (OF. a@rvere), used in combinations, partly 
modem French, partly refashionings of Anglo-Fr. 
or earlier English equivalents in arrere, arrear. 

Arriere-band [cf.also ARRIERE-BAN], a rear-divi- 
sion of an army ; arriere-fee or -fief [Fr. in 13thc. 
(Littré)], a fief held from a mesne-lord who is 
himself a vassal, a sub-fief; arriere-supper (also 
REAR-SUPPER), a late supper; one served up in 
the bed-room ; + arriere-tenant, the tenant of a 
mesne-lord, a sub-tenant; arriere-vassal [Fr.], 
the vassal of a vassal, the holder of an arriere-fief. 

1882 W. WHiTMAN in Academy 18 Nov. 358/3 An inferr’d 
arriére of such storms, such wrecks. 1824 WIFFEN Jasso’s 
Ferus. Del, x1. v, The reverend pair Bring up their arriere 
bands. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cccxi. 474 All his landes, 
and arere fees in Gascoyne. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., 
Arriere-fees commenced at the time when counts and dukes 
rendering their governments hereditary in their families, dis- 
tributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces. 1818 HaLLam J/id. 
A ges (1841) I. ii. x42 The Chatelains belonged to the order of 
Vavassors, as they held only arriere fiefs. 1577 HoLINSHED 
Chron. Scot. 208/1 Diuers delicate dishes, and sundry sorts 
of drinke fortheyrarere supper or collation. 1727-51 CHam- 
BERS C: yh, Arriere-tenant or Vassai. 

| Arriére-ban (ce‘rio1-bzen, aryer-ban"). Also 
6 arere-, rere-band, 7 arrear-band, arriére- 
van, 7-8 arrier-ban. [a. F. arridve-ban, OF. 
ariere-ban(i12the.), for *art-ban, hari-ban, f. OHG. 
hari, hert, army, host + daz edict, proclamation, 
order under penalty; in Merov. Lat. hari-, her?-, 
here-bannum, elsewhere also art-, are-bannum: see 
Du Cange. The first element was early perverted 
by pop. etymol. to artere, arrtére, and the word 
variously misunderstood in accordance with this 
(see Cotgr. 1611), the prevailing fancy being that 
it meant the summoning of the arriére-vassals, 
or holders of arriére-fefs, as distinct from the 
great feudatories supposed to be summoned by the 
ban. Wence the later use of ban ef arriére-ban 
in conjunction, In English further perverted 
to arrear-band, rear-band, and arrear-van.]} 

Properly, The order of a (Frankish or French) 
king summoning his vassals to the military service 
due by holders of fiefs ; the whole body of vassals 
thus summoned or liable to be summoned; the 
whole body of tenants by military tenure; the 
noblesse. Also applied to similar bodies, ¢.g. that 
of Poland. Corruftly: see above. 


1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccecxviil. 732 He hadde with 
hym out of the towne a ten thousande men in harnes for the 
arerebande [Fr. dix mille hommes pour l'arriére-ban). 
/bid. ccccxvi. 727, 1 wyle go to Gaunt, to fetche y* rerebande 
[Z’arriére-ban). 1591 Unton Corr. (1847) 54 He hath sente 
abroade to assemble his van and arriere van. 1671 CROWNE 
fuliana 1. 8 The Ban and the Arrierban are met arm’d in 
the field to choose a king [of Poland]. 1684 Scaxderbeg 

. Rediv. iv. 70 The King having summoned the Arrier Ban 
(that is, a General Convention of all the Nobless throughout 
his Dominions) to appear in their Arms. 1690 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel, 11. 106 The arrear-band is raised all along the 
coasts. 1748 THomson Cast. /udod. 11. xxx, Thus Vice the 
standard rear’d; her arrier-ban Corruption called. 1858 
Morris Def. Guinevere, When the arriere-ban goes through 
the land Six basnets under my pennon stand. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold \. vi. 283 Coming with ban and arriére ban to his 
sovereign’s relief. 

Arriere-guard ; see ARREAR-GUARD. 

[Arriont in Wright’s Chaucer A/onk’s Tale 210; 
the MSS. of the Six-text edition all read apfetite.] 

Arris (ris). Also 8 ariss, arriss, 9 aris, 
dial. arridge. [Corruption of F. @veste (mod. aréte) 
used in same sense: see ARETE.] 

1. The sharp edge formed by the angular con- 
tact of two plane or curved surfaces ; ¢.g. the edges 
of a prism, or the raised edges that separate the 
flutings in a Doric column. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 75 Burford-stone .. carries by much 
a finer Arristhan thatat Heddington. 1793 SMEATON Edy- 
stone L. § 11 It can by no means be brought to an Arriss or 
sharp corner. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Arridges, the edgesofa 
piece of squared stone or wood. 1879 G. Scort Lect. Archit. 
I. 150 A wonderfully stndious grouping of the hollows, 
rounds, and arrises, 1 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 
Handb, 50 The chamfering tool with which the aris is re- 
moved. 

2. Comb. and Attrib., as arris-rail; arris-cut 
{see quot.) ; arris-fillet, ‘a slight piece of timber 
of a triangular section, used in raising the slates 
against chimney-shafts, or against a wall that cuts 
obliquely across the roof’ (Gwilt); arris-gutter, 
a V-shaped wooden gutter fixed to the eaves of 
a building; arris-piece (see quot.) ; arris-ways, 
-wise adv., so as to present a sharp edge, dia- 
gonally, ridge-wise. 

1883 in .V. Afiddl. Chron. 6 Jan. 8/1 Nine feet Yellow Arris 
Rails. ¢185s0 Rudin. Nav. 123 Arris-cut, this term is 
applied when the edges of planks are cut to an under 
hevelling to fay one on another, as the berthing or sides of 
the well, so that no ballast may get in at the joints. 1867 
Smytul Sazlor’s Word-bk., Aris pieces, those parts ofa made 
mast which are underthe hoops. 1677 Moxon A/ech. Exerc, 
(1703) 240 An excellent Pavement and pleasing to the Eye, 
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especially when laid Arris ways. 1796 Gentd. Mag. LXVI. 
17 Part of an old monument formed ariss-ways. 

Arrish, arish (z'rif). Also 6-7 ersh. [Dia- 
lectal variant of EppIsH. (Cf. OE. ersc-hen =edi'sc- 
hen quail.) The retracted + andd of s. w. dialects 
are scarcely separable.] (See quot.) 

1597 GERARD Herbal (1633) 1018 The wheat ershes about 
Mapledurham. 1674 Ray S. & &. Countr. Was. 65, Ersh, 
the same that Edish. Sussex. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
152 The wheat arish, or stubbles, are in these cases found 
less to abound with coarse grass, and other unprofitable 
rubbish. 1851 WV. ¢ Q. Ser. 1. II]. 252/1 In Devon a corn- 
field which has been cut and cleared, is called an ‘arrish.’ 
1856 Carern Poems 72 To bid the skylark o’er the arrish 
roam. ‘ 

Arrision (Argan). rave—°. {ad. L. arriston- 
em, n. of action f. avrvidzre: see ARRIDE.] The 
action of smiling upon or at. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

_t Arrivage. Ods. [a. OF. avivage act of land- 
ing, landing-place:—late L. arribaticum for *ad- 
ripaticum, {. adripdre: see ARRIVE v. and -AGE. 
Orig. accented arriva-ge.] 

1. The act of coming to shore or into port; land- 
ing, arrival. 

¢1384 Cuaucer /7. Fame 223 And previly toke arryvage In 
the contree of Cartage. 1413 LypGate Pyler, Sowden. xii. 
46 Here is the porte of syker arryuage. 1611 SPEED //7st, 
Gt. Brit.vin. vit. §29 At his arriuage from Sea, 1627— Eng. 
abridged iii, § 5 Creeks and Hauens for Ships arriuage. 

2. A landing-place. 

¢1450 Aler/in iti. 56 When they become from their a-rivage, 
than go be-twenehem and thearyvage. 1542 Lamm. & Piteous 
Treat. in Harl, Misc. (1745) 1V. 512 Our Enemyes .. went 
downe to our Arryuage, to Thentent tokyll theim, whom the 
Tempest had spared. 

3. That which happens to or befalls one. Cf. 


ARRIVE 9 c. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor, 516 Man's life is even a 
short passage, Paine upon paine is his arrivage: And then 
comes death that spareth none. 

Arrival (rival), Forms: 4 aryvayle, ar- 
rivaile, 5 ariuaill, -vall, arryuayll, aryvell, 
6-7 arrivall, 7- arrival. [a. AF. arrivaille land- 
ing, f. arriver: see ARRIVE v. and -aL2,] 

1. The act of coming to shore, landing in a coun- 
try, disembarkation. (Now merged in sense 3.) 

©1384 Cuaucer H/. Fame 451 Tho saugh I grave [=pic- 
tured] al the aryvayle That Eneas had in Itayle. c1400 
Destr. Troy xiv. (title) Stronge fight at pe Ariuaill. 1494 
FaBYAN 1.1. 7 Y* Geauntes that Brute founde in this Ile at 
his arryuayll. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 259 That the 
Normans might have .. moresecurearrivallin England. 1702 
C. Matuer Alagn. Christi 1. iv. (1852) 70 They set apart the 
sixth day of August, after their arrival, for fasting and prayer. 

+2. A landing-place ;=ARRIVAGE 2. Obs. rare. 

1495 Act 11 Hex. VJ, v, The Portys Havens Ryvers Crekis 
and aryvell of Shippis .. be.. hurte and dekaied. — 

3. gen. The act of coming to the end ofa journey, 
to a destination, or to some definite place; appear- 
ance upon the scene. (For const. see ARRIVE Z. 5.) 

1518 Wotsey in Strype ced. AZem. 1.1, 21 Your arrival to 
thatreame. 1593 SHaks. AXich. //,1. iii. 8 Demand of yonder 
Champion The cause of his arriuall heere in Armes. 1616 
Forve Serv. 77 The time of her arrival into this countrey. 
1711 AppIsoNn Sfect, No. 123 #5 The Morning after his Ar- 
rival atthe House. 1720 T. Boston Hum, Nature (1812) 326 
Their arrival in the regions of bliss. 1879 BartLetr Egypt 
to Pal. xxvi. 517 The Natives .. on our arrival, civilly gave 
way for us. ; 5 

4. transf. of things. For arrival: (a cargo) to 
be delivered when the ship arrives. ‘Arrival’ is 
also techn. used to describe such a cargo. 

1712 Appison Sect. No. 452 P2 Our Time lies heavy on 
our Hands till the Arrival of a fresh mail. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac 1. § 12. on To await the arrival of the money. 1882 
Daily Tel. 4 May (Alarkets), But for arrival a steamer cargo 
.. was sold at 7s. 3¢@. 1882 AZanch. Guard. 10 Mar., The 
brokerage on ‘arrivals’ should be reduced. ; 

5. The coming toa position, state of mind, stage 
of development, etc. Cf. ARRIVE z. 7, 8. 

Mod, There was long debate, but no arrival at any agree- 
ment, 

6. One that arrives or has arrived. 

1847 TENNYSON Princess 11. 82 To-day the Lady Psyche 
will harangue The fresh arrivals. JZod. The new arrival 
is a little daughter. ‘ 

+ Arri-vance. Os. or dial, [f. ARRIVE v.+ 
-ANCE: cf. contrivance.] The act or fact of ar- 
riving, arrival; coxcr. people arriving, arrivals: 
in which sense the 1st folio of Shakspere has 
Arrivancie(=y). 

1604 SHaks, O¢h, 11.1. 42 (Qo. 1) For euery Minute is ex- 
pectancie Of more Arriuance [1623 Fodio, arriuancie]. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iu. ix.(R.) Its sudden arrivance 
into growth and Maturity. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. 
W%d,-bk. 12, ‘I spec’ they’n be wantin’ yo’, Betty, to ’elp’em 
a bit at the owd Maister’s ; I sid an arrivance theer’,’ 

Arrive (4riv), v. Forms: 3-7 arive, 3-6 
aryve, (4 ariffe), 5-6 arryve, (6 arriff ), 5- arrive. 
{a. OF. arive-r, cogn. with Pr. arivar, aribar, It. 
arrivare, Sp., Pg. arribar, Olt., late L. avribare :s— 
arripare, adripare, f. ad to+rifa shore 2 = el 
ripam appellére ; cf.mod.It. arripare in orig. sense. 
With the subseq. widening of sense (which took 
place before the word was adopted in Eng.), cf. the 
use of fo dand. In 14~-15th c. occas. aphetized to 


ARRIVE. 


rive, and inflected after strong vbs., with pa. t. 
arove (rove, arofe), pa. pple. artven (aryven).] 
I. Of reaching by water. 
+1. trans. To bring (a ship, its crew or passen- 


gers) to shore or into port; to land (a ship, etc.). 

(The first two quotations may belong to 2.] 

1205 Lay. 16063 Nu beod of Brutaine beornes ariued . . i pis 
lond at Tottenzs [1z50at Dertemupin Totenas}. c1300 Beket 
1854 Hou Seint Thomas the holi man at Sandwych aryved 
was. €1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. ili. 122 Pe wynde aryuep be 
sayles of vlixes .. and hys wandryng shippes by besee in to be 
isle bere as Circe..dwellep. 1624 CHarman Homer's Hynin 
A polio 684 And made the sea-trod ship arrive them near The 
grapeful Crissa, 1650 W. Brouc Sacr. Princ. (1659) 486 
Some points of wind .. may as soon Overturn, as Arrive the 
ship. 1664 Floddan Field 11. 28 Had promis’d plight .. His 
Fleet in merry ray to arive. 

2. intr. (through ref.) To come to shore or into 
port; to land. (Said of a ship, its crew, or pass- 
engers: till about 1550 the only prevalent sense.) 
Now merged in 5. 

1297 R. Giouc. 371 Pat folc of Denemarch .. myd pre hon- 
dered ssypuolmen..aryuede in be Norp contreye. 1375 
Barsour Bruce iv. 559 We may thair ariffe in-to saufte. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 87/1 Pe navy of Danes 
rove up at Sandwyche [Sandwicum appulit). 1393 GowER 
Conf. II. 288 Till that he arriveth Sauf in the porte of 
Antioche. ¢1450 Loneticn Grail xxxii. 57 Tweyn schepis 
to pat yl aeryved there. 1470 Harpinc Chron. xlii, His 
nauye greate..In Thamis aroue. 1538 Starkey England 
57 [he schype arryvyth at the haven purposyd. 1611 BisLe 
Luke viii. 26 They arriued at the countrey of the Gada- 
renes. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Mem. 1.57 The fleet. .with 
the troops and stores, were arrived at Jamaica. 1874 Alarine 
Jusur, Policy, Until the said Ship .. shall be arrived at —. 

b. Of things: To be brought by ship. So/d ¢o 
arrive: (a cargo) sold for delivery on arrival in 


port. 

1755 Macens /zsurances, The goods are arrived and 
brought a-shore safe. 1861 Du Chaillu’s Eguat. fr. ii. 13 
Shipments of slaves sold ‘to arrive,’ but which do not come 
to hand. 

3. trans. (by omission of prep.) To come to, 
land at, reach (a shore, port, etc.). arch. See 6. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 96 Nowe we arriue 
the hauen. 1601 Suaxs. ¥xd. C. 1.11. 110 Ere we could ar- 
riue the Point propos’d. 1630 Wapswortn Sf. Pilgr. i. 5 
Through a Million of dangers we arriued the Spanish coasts. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 11. 409 Ere he arrive The happy Ile. 

IT. Of reaching generally. 

+4. trans. To bring, to convey; to ‘land’ a per- 
son in any situation. Odés, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armnzes 11. xxiii. 136 Habillementes 
for to conueie and arrive the thynges that ben nedefull. 
1607 CHAPMAN Bussy D’Ambois Plays 1873 II. 82 And be- 
lief must arrive him on huge riches. 1667 WaTERHOUSE 
Fire Lond. 95 These remisnesses .. arrive men at woe. 

b. refi. in sense of next. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxii. 216 Tho toke they the 
mortimer as he arryued hym at the toures dore. 

5. intr. To come to the end of a journey, to a 


destination, or to some definite place; to come 


upon the scene, make one’s appearance. 

¢1384 Cuaucer 4. Fane 1047 Both he and y As nygh the 
place arryved were As men may casten with a spere. a@1400 
Str Degrev. 59 The eorlle hadd i-revayd, And in hys 3erd 
ly3thus. 1596 SPENSER JF. Q. v. iv.6 When Artegall arriving 
happily Did stay awhile their greedy bickerment. 1611 
Suakxs. Wint, 7.1. ii. 422 A sauour, that may strike the dul- 
lest Nosthrill Where I arriue. 1832 CarLyLe Sart, Xes. m1. 
ix, New labourers will arrive; new Bridges will be built. 
1866 Geo. Eniot F. Holt (1868) 22 Before Harold could 
actually arrive. 

b. Const. at, 272, upon (into, to, obs.). 

e1325 E. E, Addit. P. A. 447 Alle pat may ther-inne [in be 
kyndom of god] aryue. ¢1435 Tor7. Portugal Fragm. 1 In 
a forest she is aryven. 1518 Sir A. Browne in Strype Zcc/. 
Mem. 1. App. xiv. 32 By foor your Grace cowd wel arriff at 
Amyas. 1539 CromwELt zézad. I App. civ. 272 Yesterday 
arrived to me hither Your Majesties servants. 1539 Ton- 
STALL Serm, Palme Sund, (1823) 14 Into what howse or 
place so euer ye shall arriue. a 1586 Sipney (J.) We arrived 
upon the verge of his estate. 1661 Barrow Serm, i. 1.2 He 
shall in good time arriue to his designed journey’s end. 
1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xi. 111.39 There was no out- 
break till the regiment arrived at Ipswich. Jfod. Two 
policemen at length arrived upon the scene. 


c. Of things: To be brought or conveyed. (Now 


only of things material.) 

1651 Hosses Leviath. 11. xxvii. 155 The Law cannot arrive 
time enough to his assistance. 1667 DrypeNn “ss. Dram. 
Poesy Wks. 1725 1.46 Let the rest arrive to the Audience 
by narration. 1709 Tatler No.5 P3 Letters.. immediately 
after arrived from the court of Madrid. 1860 TynNDALL 
Glac, 1, § 11. 7x The ladder now arrived, and we crossed 
the crevasse. ae. 

6. frans. (by omission of prep.) To come to, 


reach, arch. : 

1647 H. More Song of Soud iu. App. xxxiii, Humours did 
arrive His knobby head. 1647 R.Staprytton Fuvenal x9t 
Till the crime Arrive the people, and the prince's eare, 
@1823 SHELLEY Eurif. Cyclops 668 While I ask and hear 
Whence coming they arrive the tnean hill. 1850 Texny- 
son [2 Mem. \xxxiv, Arrive at last the blessed goal. 


III. Of reaching a position, state, or time. 
7. To come to a position or state of mind, or 
reach an object, as the result of continuous effort ; 
to attain, gain, achieve, compass. a. 77/7. with 


(Zo obs.) az. , , 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 202 Leoncius Was to thempire of 
Romearrived. 1607 SHAKS. 7777107 tv. lil. 512 Many so armue 


ARRIVE. 


at second Masters, Vpon their first Lords necke. 1642 
Howe t (¢r¢ée), Instructions for Forreine Travell. Shewing 
by what cours .. one may .. arrive to the practical knowledge 
of the Languages. 1671 Sir C. Lytte.ton in Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 72 If he arrives at any employment of that nature. 
1737 WATERLAND £ucharist 80 ‘They affect to contemn, 
what they cannot arrive to. 1850 M‘Cosu Div. Govt. (1874) 
1. i. 290 We arrive at a knowledge of a law of nature by the 
generalization of the facts presented to the senses. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. §22 The same conclusion is 
thus arrived at. 

+b. with 22 Obs. 

1673 Drypven Marr. A-la. Mode \.i, You have learn’d the 
advantages of Play, and can arrive to live upon’t. 1719 
Swirt To Yug. Clergyman Wks. 1755 11,1. 2 If such gentle- 
men arrive to be great scholars. 

c. trans. Only Poct. See 6. 

1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch., Hen. V,cx\vii, And by what 
waies Hee may arrive his End. 

8. intr. To come to a certain stage of develop- 
ment, by natural growth, lapse of time, etc.; to 
reach, attain. Const. (¢o obs.) a/. 

1599 SHaks. Yen. V’,11t. Cho, 21 Eyther past, or not ar- 
riu'd to pyth and puissance. 1634 Evetyn Diary (1827) I. 
Io pone arriv’d to her 20 yeare of age. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 123 »4 They were each of them arrived at Years 
of Discretion, 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 49 When the Worms 
arrive to their Period of ‘l'ransmutation. 18g0 Lyncu 7/ee. 
Trin. ix. 162 We and the world have arrived at our present, 
and shall arrive at our future. 

b. Of time and temporal statcs: To come, so as 


to be present. 

1748 Smo.tetr Rod. Rand. v, (1804) I. 20 At length the 
hour arrived. 1847 BusHNeLte Chr. Nurture u. v. (1861) 
318 As the knowledge of his nobler, unseen Fatherhood 
arrives. 1849 Macautay /Y/ist. Eng. 11. 31 The time had 
arrived. 

9. To come about, come to pass, occur, happen, 

as anevent. Ods. (exc. where it has somewhat of 
the temporal sense of 8, as ‘come about in course 
of time.’) 
» 1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Voy. \xxv.305, I will speak no further 
of him, but will deliver that which arrived in other Countries. 
165: Hosses Leviath. 1. xii. 52 Causes of all things that have 
arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter. 1713 ADDISON 
Cato i. iv. 6 That whate’er arrive, My friends and fellow- 
soldiers may be safe. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. /ndia I. v. v. 
sor Under whose management such misfortunes had ar- 
rived. 1862 Trencu Jirac. xvii. 278 This was precisely 
what they had long hoped would arrive. 

+b. Const. fo, rarely a/. Ods. 

21677 Barrow Serv. I. 1. (R.) No considerable damage 
can arrive to us. 1713 Guardian No.1 ?5 All sorrows 
which can arrive at me. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Jones xv.vi. 
(1840) 221/2 Any such event may arrive to a woman. 

+c. ¢rans. To happen to, befall. Ods. 

1655 Evetyn Alem. (1857) I11.65 The calamity which latel 
arrived you. 1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 1847. 418/2 

Let him also forbear force .. lest a worse woe arrive him. 

+ Arri've, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb. (In the early 
instance prob. an error for avmé, which is the 
prevalent reading.)]} Landing ; arrival. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 6Q(Harl. MS.) At manye a nobil ariue 
[Camébr. MS. aryue, others arme, -ee, -eye] hadde he be. 1538 
Starkey England 57 The haven or place of hys arryve. 
1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 11. 379 His wife should little joy in his 
arrive. 1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud. Ef. 275 At his arrive 
at Babylon, he would enquire of the antiquity of their 
Records. 

Arriver (arai-va1). [f. ARRIVE v.+-ER1.] One 
who arrives. 

1623 WHiTBOURNE New/oundland 1g The first arriuers into 
an Harbour, 1860 Coruz/:. Mag. 88 Conveyed high gratifica- 
tion to the arriver who was thus greeted. 

Arriving (ari'vin), v4/. 5b. [f.as prec.+-1NG 1.] 
Reaching the shore, landing ; arrival. 

1375 BarBour -ruce v. 122 Richt in the first begynnyng, 
Newly at his ariwyng. 1542 Lam. & Piteous Treat, m 
Hart. Misc. (Mahh.) I. 234 After the arryuynge of the sayde 
shippes. 16r1 Cotcr., Arrivement, an arriving. 

{| Arroba (4rdu-ba). Forms: 6-8 aroba, 7-8 
arobe, 9 arob, 7- arroba, ([Sp., ad. Arab. 
ey ar-rubs ‘the quarter,’ the weight being a 

quarter of the Spanish quintal.] 

1. A weight, used in Spain, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, of the standard value of 25 Spanish or 
25-36 English pounds, but varying locally between 
25 and 36 pounds. 

1598 W. Puittip Linschoten'’s Trav. India (1864) 163 An 
Aroba which is 32 pound. 1691 Lond. Gaz. aa 
Five Arobes of fine Gold, each Arobe weighing 25 Pounds. 

1708 — mmmmcccclxxxvii/2 It brings 10,000 Arobas of Gold, 
each Aroba is 32 pound weight. 1853 T. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. I11. xxxi. 258 The price of sugar at the Havannah is 
always by the arroba of 25 Spanish pounds. /éid. xxxii. 
45 An arob of gold, 

. A Spanish liquid measure, varying in different 
places, and according to the liquid, from 2-6 to 3-6 
gallons. 

(1623 in Minsnev.) 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hib, xxvi. 
(1821) 469 And sixe hundred Arrobas of Oyle. 

(Since the introduction of the French metrical system in 
1859, the avvoba has had no official existence in Spain.) 


+ Arro‘de, v. Ots—° [ad. L. arréd-cre.] To 
gnaw or nibble at. 1731 in BaiLey. 

ogance (x rdgans). (a. F. arrogance (12the. 

in Littré), ad. L. arrogantia : see ARROGANT and 

-ANCE.] The taking of too much upon oneself as 

one’s right; the assertion of unwarrautable claims 


463 


in respect of one’s own importance ; unduc assump- 
tion of dignity, authority, or knowledge ; aggressive 
conceit, presumption, or haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3120 Pys ys pryde and ar- 
rogaunce Vnwrpyly pe to auaunce. 1340 Ayendb. 21 Pe 
pridde bo3 of prede is arrogance .. Deane be man wenb more 
of him-zelue panne he ssolde. c 1420 Pallad. on I1ush.1. 213 
War arrogaunce in takyng thing in hande. ¢ 1500 Lavcelot 
1694 Be not pensyve, nore proud in arrogans. 1613 SUAKs. 
fen, VIII, i. ii, 278 My Lords, Can ye endure to heare 
this Arrogance? 1781 Gisuon Decl. & F. 11. xxxi. 184 Their 
arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune. 1858 Doran 
Crt. Fools 63 When things went well with him, his arro- 
gance was insufferable. 

Arrogancy (a:réyansi). 
see prec. and -ANcy.] 

1. The quality or state of being arrogant. 

1529 More Supflic. Soles Wks. 290/1 Proude arrogancie 
vnder y® name of supplicacion. 1538 StarKey Anxgland 112 
A certayne arrogancy, wherby..every Jake wold be a 
gentylman. 1611 BipLe Prov. viii. 13 Pride and arrogancie, 
and the euill way..doe I hate. 1718 J. CHAmBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos. (1730) Pref. 19 Some Men are apt to advance 
such their Notions with great Arrogancy. 1856 F. Pacet 
Owdlet Owdlst.5 And I don’t wish to be arrogant myself, 
while preaching against arrogancy. 

+2. A piece of arrogance; an arrogant act or 
assumption. Odés. 

1581 Nowext & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) F b, Yet were it an 
intollerable arrogancie for vs to say, We fed thee when thou 
wast hungry. 1649 Mitton Zenure of Kings yo The titles 
of Sovran Lord, naturall Lord, and the like, are either ar- 
rogancies, or flatteries. 

Arrogant (xrégint), a. [a. F. arrogant 
(14th c.), ad. L. arrogantem: assuming, overbearing, 
insolent, pr. pple. of arrogare : see ARROGATE and 
-ANT.] Making or implying unwarrantable claims 
to dignity, authority, or knowledge ; aggressively 
conceited or haughty, presumptuous, overbearing. 
(Used of men, their actions, manner, etc.) 

€1386 Cnaucer ers. 7.» 322 Arrogaunt, is he that think- 
eth that he hath thilke bountees in him, that he hath not. 
1538 Starkey Zngland 18 Some .. juge al vyce and vertue 
only to consiste in the opinyon of man, wych ys arrogant 
blyndnes. @1587 R. Grover in Foxe A. § AZ. INT. 354 
Master Chancellor here noted me to be arrogant, because I 
would not give place to my Bishop. 1796 Burke Let. Noble 
Ld, Wks. VIII. 72 It would be a most arrogant presump- 
tion in me to assume to myself the glory of what belongs to 
his majesty. 1872 Darwin motions xi. 264 The arrogant 
man looks down on others, and with lowered eyelids hardly 
condescends to see thern. 

+ B. as sé. A proud, haughty person. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1.1.4 To represse the arro- 
gaunts, 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834. 230/2 
Proud arrogants formed, by necessity and misery, into hum- 
ble supplicants. 

A-rrogantly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
arrogant manner, with haughty assumption. 

1538 Lecanp /fiz. I. Pref.1g That counte, as the Grekes 
did ful arrogantely, al other Nations to be barbarus and on- 
letterid. 1656 Harpy Sev. 1 Fon Introd. (1868) 8 Who 
arrogantly affect to blazon their own names and titles. 1835 
Lytton Avenzi 1. iv. 27 Knowest thou him whom thou ad- 
dressest thus arrogantly ? 

A-rrogantuess. are. 
= ARROGANCY, 

1553-87 Foxe in Maitland Reform. 501 The bishop [Bon- 
ner} and his chaplains laughed and said, Jesu, Jesu, what a 
stubbornness and arrogantness is this! [In mod. Dicts.] 

Arrogate (xrogeit), v. [f. L. arrogat- ppl. 
stem of ad7-, arroga-re to ask or claim for oncself, 
to adopt one whose consent may legally be asked, 
f. ad- to + rogare to ask. Modern writers on Roman 
Law have appropriated the form ADROGATE to the 
pi aa legal sense.] 

. Rom. L. To adopt as a child. (See ADROGATE.) 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-remp. 1. § 15. 89 He did arrogate 
John .. into Maries kindred. : : 

+b. éransf. To adopt (that which is proper to 


another). Ods. 

2e1530 Epit. Barnes Wks. 371 (R.) The Byshops. .doe arro- 
gate vnto themselues some thyng of the Phariseis pride. 

2. To claim and assume as a right that to which 
one is not cntitled; to lay claim to and appro- 
ptiate (a privilege, advantage, etc.) without just 
reason or through self-conceit, insolence, or 


haughtiness. a. with /o and refl. pron. 

1537 Latimer Servs. (1844) 43 How much soever we arro- 
gate these holy titles unto us. 1671 Mitton ?. X. 1v. 315 
To themselves all glory arrogate, to God give none. 1777 
Watson Philip If (1793) II. xin. 11. 154 The Spaniards .. 
had arrogated to themselves every important branch of the 
administration. 1844 Rroucnam rit. Const. ix. § 2 (1862) 120 
They arrogated to themselves the right of approving or re- 
jecting all that was done. 

b. with stmple 067. only. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 18 Yet may they not arro- 
gate any parte of Christes honour. 1667 Mitton ?. 4. xu. | 
26 Will arrogate Dominion undeserv’d Over his brethren, 
1702 Rowe Vameréane 1. ii.575 And arrogate a Praise that 
is not ours. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 92 The liberty arrogated 
by the professor of wit. 

3. To lay claim, without rcason or through self- 
conceit, to the posscssion of (some excellcnce) ; to | 
assert without foundation that one has; to assume, 


a. with /o and refi. pron. | 
1563 Homilies u. xvi. . (1859) 461 Whether all men doe 
justly arrogate to themselves the Holy Ghost, or no? @ 1638 | 


ad. L. arrogantia : 


In an 


f. as prec. + -NESS. 
P 


ARROSED. 


Mepe #¥&s. ww. xii. 757 Nor do | arrogate so much ability to 
myself. 1789 Becsttam £ss. II. xl. 501 They arrogate .. all 
wisdom, knowledge, and even honesty, to themselves. 1872 
Brack Adv, Phaeton xxix. 384 She arrogated to herself a 
certain importance. 

b. with szzple 0b7, only. 

1598 Barckiey Felic. AJan Ded., One that arrogateth su- 
perioritie overall. 1660 Stantry //ist. Philos. (1701) 428/2 
Vhus Pythagoras might arrogate the soul of Icuphorbus. 
1768 Phil. Frans. LV111. 149, I can arrogate no merit in 
the discovery. 1848 H. Rocers £ss. I. vi. 321 Arrogating 
the exclusive possession of wisdom. 

+ ¢. with 7x, or absol. Obs. 

1628 WitueR Brit. Rememb. vy. 203 Doe falsly arrogate to 
be inspired. 1648 C. Wacker Relat, § Obs. 1.29 They ar- 
rogate to be the peculiar people of God. 1648 Mui.tox 
Lenure of Kings 13 Surely no Christian Prince would arro- 
gate so unreasonably above human condition. 

4. To lay similar claim to (something) on behalf 
of anothcr ; to ascribe or attribute /o, or demand for, 


without just reason. 

1605 Timme QOuersit. 1. vi. 24 We deny that those inset and 
naturall qualities .. are to be arrogated to hotte, moist, and 
drie. 1810 Coteripce Friend 1. iv. (1867) 12 To antiquity 
we arrogate many things, to ourselves nothing. 1863 Cox 
Inst. Eng, Govt. 1. viii. 111 An attempt was made .., to ar- 
rogate to the Crown the privilege of issuing writs. 

A‘rrogated, #//.a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] Claimed 
unduly or pretentiously. (Scc also ADROGATED.) 

1831 Carty.e Sart, Res. ni. v, The universally-arrogated 
virtue .. of these days .. Independence. 

Arrogating (z‘rogeltin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG1.] Unduc assumption; the advancing of 
unwarrantable or prctcntious claims. (Sce also 
ADROGATING.) 

1574 Cartwricut Full Declar. 182 Only the Arrogatinge 
off the name off Bishopp vnto him selffe was tollerable. 
1653 GaubEN /Yierasp. 238 No more doth the Evangelicall 
Ministry and Sacraments cease, by reason of any Papall 
arrogatings. 1871 Macpurr A/em. Patmos i. 10 No arro- 
gating of title or assumption of Apostolic dignity. 

A-rrogating, f//.a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 
Unduly assuming, pretentious, overbearing. 

1602 DEKKER Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 195 The one a light 
voluptuous Reueler, The other, a strange arrogating puffe. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xix, The arrogating manner in which 
the Bohemian had promised to back his suit. ; 

A-rroga:tingly, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] With 
undue assumption, pretentiously. 

1652 GauLe Alagastrom. 109 Such learning .. as may make 
the artists so arrogatingly suppose themselves learned above 
all others. 4 

Arrogation (zrgé'Jan). [ad. L. arrogalién- 
em, n. ot action f. arrogd-re: sce ARROGATE and 
-aTion. Cf. OF. arrogacion (Godefroy).] 

1.= Aprocation. (So usually spelt in this sense.) 

1590 SWINBURN Zestaments 162 For of adoption, arroga- 
tion, or any other meanes to make children lawfull, except 
marriage, wee haue no vse here in England. 188 Muir- 
uEAD Gatus wv. § 77 If a paterfamilias .. gives himself to 
you in arrogation. mre P : 

2. The action of claiming and assuming without 
just reason ; unwarrantable assumption, 

1594 J. Kine Yonah (1864) 64 Nor [was] the publican as 
he, in arrogation of justice. 31653 Manton Z.xfos. James 
iii, 1 Censuring .. is an arrogation of mastership over others. 
1664 H. More Afyst. /uig. 412 It seem’d so high an Arro- 
gation, that he rent his clothes and said he had spoken 
blasphemie. 1839 J. Rocers Antifopopr. 3. iii. u. 76 Flatter- 
ing to the power and arrogation of the priesthood. 

+ A-vrrogative, a. Oss. rare—'. [f. L. arrogat- 
ppl. stem of arroga-re + -1VE, as if ad. L. *arroga- 
livus ; cf. OF. arrogaltf.] Wont to arrogate. 

1647 H. More Poems 371 note, Yhe more spiritual arro- 
gative life of the soul, that subtill ascribing that to ourselves 
that is Gods. 

Arrogator (x togeita). a. L. arrogdlor, n. 
of agent f. arrogat-: see prec. and -ATOR.] 

1. Onc who adrogates. (See ADKOGATOR.) 

2. One who advances pretentious claims. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, derogators. 

Arrondell: see 111:RONDELLE. 

|| Arrondi (ardnd7), pf/. a. Her. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of arrondir to make round.) Rounded : applied 
to parts of a coat of arms, represented (by shad- 
ing) as having a rounded surface. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cycd. 

|| Arrondissement (ardiids;man). [Fr., f. 
arrondiss- lengthencd stcm of arrondir: sec prec. 
and -MENT.] 

1. The action of rounding off an outline. rare. 

3815 Scott Paul's Lett. (1839171 Arrondissements. .under 
sanction of which cities and .. kingdoms have been passed 
from one government to another. 

2. An administrative sub-division of the depart- 
ments of France, comprising 2 number of com- 
muncs. 

1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. (1811) 121 The electoral col- 
leges of the arondissements or districts. 1863 KiNGLAKe 
Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 259 The Deputies assembled at the 
Mayoralty of the roth arrondissement. 


+ Arro'sed, 7//. a. Obs.-° [ 
pple. of arréd-cre (see ARRODE) + -ED.] 
or pilled.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arrosie, obs. form of HERESY. 


f. L. arrds-us, pa. 


‘Gnawed 


ARRO'SION. 


+ Arro‘sion: Obs. rarve—'. [n. of action f. L. 
arros-: see prec. and -10N.] The action of gnawing. 

1644 BuLwer Chiro. 160 This arrosion of the nailes., the 
property of men inraged with choler. 

+ Arrou'nd, v. Obs. [f. AR- pref1+ Rounn. Cf. 
Fr. arrond-ir.] To flow round, encompass. 

1625 Sir T. Hawkins Horace Odes (1638) 1. vii, Moystned 
with gliding brooke which it arrounds. 1652 Horypay Horace 
Odes 1. xxxi, The grounds Which silent Liris with soft 
streames arrounds. 

Arrour(e, obsolete form of ERRor. 

+ Arrou'se, v. Obs. 5-7; also 5 arrowse, -ze, 
arouse, 5-6 arowse, 7 -ze. fa. F. arrouse-r 
(Palsgr.), OF. avouser, aroser (12th c.), mod. ar- 
voser (Pr. arrosar, -zar), according to Brachet :— 
L. adrora-re, f. ad to + ras, rér- dew.] To bedew, 
sprinkle, moisten, water. (Common from Caxton 
to 1630.) 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xin. vy, Some she embraced, 
kyssed, and arowsyd with teeris. 1491 — Vtas Patr. (W. 
de W.) 1. vii. 11a/1 The ryuer of Nyle.. watred and aroused 
the regyons of Egypte. 1558 WarbeE A levis’ Secr. (1568) 
20a, Ye shall take likewise of the sayd greene herbes arowsed 
wyth vinaigre. 1612 Two Noble Kins. v.iv. 103 The blisful 
dew of heaven does arrose [Qv. arowze] you. 1635 PERsoN 
Varieties w. 198 The sea..doth continually arrouse or 
water the sulphureous vaine. 

+ Arrouwsement. Of. rare—'. In 5 aro-. 
[a. OF. arousement, arosement (mod. arr-), f. 
arouser: see prec. and -MENT.] Sprinkling, be- 
dewment, watering. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 Thyse arousemens or spryng- 
yng of blood were made with the spryncle of humylyte. 

Arrow (ierou), s4. Forms: 1 earh, 1-5 arwe, 
arewe, 3 earewe, harewe, 4 aro, aru, arw, ar- 
raw, aruwe, 4-6 arow(e, 6-7 arrowe, 6-9 arrow. 
Pl, -8; 1 -an, 2-3 -en, 3-7 -es. [OE. had two 
cognate forms, car for ark:—OTeut. arhwo- neuter, 
and arwe for arhwe:—*arhwén weak fem.; akin 
to ON. 67, érvar:—*arhwd str. fem., and Goth. 
arhwazna from arhw (cf. hlaiwasna ‘grave,’ from 
hlaiw); prob. ‘the thing belonging to the bow,’ 
arhw being cognate with L. argz-us, arc-us, bow. 
(Cf. OHG., fngiri :—*fingrio- the thing belonging 
to the finger, ring, f. fzgar.) A rare word in OE. 
the ordinary terms being strv#/, and fld, fldn, of 
which the former disappeared after 1200, the latter 
occurred in Scotch after 1500, But arrow was the 
ordinary prose word after 1000.] 

I. A missile. 

1. A slender pointed missile shot from a bow, 
usually feathered and barbed. Sometimes also 
applied to the do/ts, or guarrels, with thickened 
heads, discharged from the cross-bow. 

a835 Agbert’s Penit. Laws iv. § 28 Gif hwylc man mid 
arwan deor ofscedte. a 1000 Andreas (Gr.) 1333 Earh attre 
semzl. 1083 O. £. Chron., On bzxre rode sticodon on 
mzenize arewan. 1205 Lay. 2476 Onarwe him com toheorte. 
¢ 1230 Ancr, R. 98 (MS. C) Pach hit reine arewen, ich habe 
a nede erende. 1297 R. Giouc. 48 Myd arwen & myd 
quareles so muche folke..meslow. @1300 Cursor M. 10036 
Pe berbikans. .wel tas kepe to bat castell, For aro [v.7. arw], 
scott, and for quarel. c1386 CuHaucer Pro/. 104 A shef of 
pocock arwes brighte andkene. c1530 R. Hities Corsonpi. 
Bk, (1858) 140 (Proveré) Thys arrow comyth never owt of 
thyn ownne bow. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1.1.3 A vollie 
of musket .. goeth with more terrour ., then doth your vollie 
of arrowes. 1611 Biste 1 Sav. xx. 20, I will shoot three 
arrowes ..as though I shot ata marke. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 
xxxix, Like an arrow swift he flew Shot by an archer strong. 
185s Loner. //iaw. ui. 165 From an oak-bough made the 


arrows, Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 
a. 


» JOS 
¢ 1230 Ancr, RX. 60 Erest heo scheot be earewen of pe liht 
elen. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 1147 The arwes of thy 
crabbed eloquence. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 335 Thou shalt 
smyte hym with the arowe of penaunce. 1596 Br. Bartow 
Three Serm. ii. §9 By the Arrowes of Famine, he meaneth 
the Canker and Palmer wormes. 1602 SHaxs. Haz. un. i. 58 
The Slings and Arrowes of outragious Fortune. 1678 BuTLER 
Hud. i. i. 941 Love’s arrows are but shot at rovers, Tho’ all 
they hit they turn to lovers. 1751 Jounson Rambl, No. 144 
pr 3 Amark tothearrows oflurking calumny. 1854 B. TayLor 
Hassan 291 Poenis of Orient (1866) 101 Slain by the arrows 
of her beauteous eyes, 1862 Goutsurn Pers, Relig. w. xii. 
355 The arrow of conviction rankling in their conscience. 

e, With qualifications: Broad Arrow: see III. 
below. Elf-arrow: see ARROW-HEAD 1b. Fire- 
arrow : one which carried some burning substance 
so as to set fire to thatch, sails, etc. Musket- 
arrow: one fired from a musket or other fire-arm. 

1692 in Srzth’s Seaman’s Gram, 1. xxxi, 137 To make 
Darts or Fire-Arrows. 1819 Pavtologia s.v. Arrow, Fire- 
Arrows were first used in war by the Persians under Xerxes. 
1721 BaiLey, £/f-arrows, F lint-stones sharpened and jagged 
like Arrow-heads, used in War by the ancient Britons. 1753 
Cuameers Cycl. Supp., Elf-arrows, a name given by the 
people of Scotland, to certain stone weapons which they 
find, and which had been in use before tools and weapons 
of iron were used there, 1603 Sir C. IIEvpon Hud. Astrol. 
xi. 254 He taketh his words to be musket arrowes..and his 
breath gunpowder. : 7 ; 

2. in Surveying, Straight sticks shod with iron 
(originally real arrows), or iron pins, used to stick 
in the ground at the end of each chain. 

{1571 Dicces Panton. F b, Whatsoeuer you mete the space 
G E withall, whether it be halberd, bill, arrow or staffe.] 
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1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Surveying, He ought like- 
wise to have ten arrows, or small strait sticks, near two feet 
long, shod with iron ferrils. . The leader sticks one of the ten 
arrows in the ground at the far end of the chain. 1883 
Mod. Price List, Arrows, made from No. 11 Steel Wire, the 
set of ten Arrows .. 2s. 6d. 

3. A representation or figure of the missile: a. 
gen. Any arrow-shaped index, pin, or ornament. 

od, The spire is surmounted by an arrow. She wore a 
silver arrow in her hair, etc. 

b. in Cartography, A mark like an arrow, or 
arrow-head, used to point out the course or direc- 
tion of a river, road, railway, etc. 

1834 Penny Cycl. Il. 156/1 The direction of the earth’s 
motion represented by the arrow. 1882 Everett Deschanel’s 
Nat. Phil.6 Vf the directions of all three arrows are reversed, 
the forces will still be in equilibrium. 

4. Astr. A small constellation of the Northern 
Hemisphere, Sagitta. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 1868 Lockyer Heavens 328 
The Fox, the Arrow, the Dolphin.. contain no remarkable 
star. 

II. Things resembling an arrow. 


+5. fig. The penis. Oés. 


1382 Wyciir E£cclus, xxvi. 15 (see margin). So later vers, 

+ 6. Geom. ‘The sagztta, or versed sine of an arc. 

1594 BLunpevit E-verc. 11. 10 Sinus versus..is also called 
in Latine Sagitta; in English a Shaft or Arrow, for the 
Demonstrative figure therof..is not unlike to the string of 
a bow ready bent, having a Shaft in the middest thereof. 
1751 in CHamBers C3vcd. e 

7. The leading shoot of a plant or tree. 

+ a. The main young shoot of a vine or other tree, 
or, that which in pruning is left to run up and form 
the main stem. (Perh. only transl. L. sag¢tta.) Oés. 

1580 Baret Adv. A 568 Arrow, the longest twigge that is 
left in the vine when it is cut. 1745 tr. Codumed/a 1. xvii, 
Rustics call the utmost or last part of the shoot the Arrow. 

b. The flowering stem of the sugar-cane. 

1779 Phil. Trans. UXIX. 278 All canes have not arrows, 
and the coming out of an arrow depends on the season, and 
not on the age of the cane. 1833 M. Scott Tov Cringle xix. 
(1859) 533 The cane-fields then in arrow. 1870 KINGSLEY in 
Gd, Words 1 June 382/1 More handsome still.. when the 
‘arrow,’ as the flower is called, spreads over the cane-piece 
a purple haze. 

8. in Fortification (see quot.). 

1816 C. James A727. Dict. (ed. 41247 Arrow is a work placed 
at the salient angle of the glacis, and consists of two para- 
pets, each above 40 fathoms long; this work has a communi- 
cation with the covert-way, of about 24 or 28 feet broad, 
called cafonniére, with a ditch before it of about 5 or 6 
fathom, and a traverse at the entrance, of 3 fathom thick, 
and a passage of 6 or 8 feet round it. [Cf. ARROw-HEADED 1.] 

III. Broad Arrow. 
9. Zt, One having a broad arrow-head (see 


-ARROW-HEAD), used for cleaving. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pl. B. xx. 116 (Wright) He bar a bowe in 
his hand, and manye brode arewes. 1440 Promp. Parv., 
Brood arowe (vw. ~. brodarwe), Catapulta. c1490 Adan Bel 
613 in Ritson Aze. P. Poetry 28, I myselfe with a brode 
arow Shall cleue the apple in two. 1530 Patscr. 201/2 
Broode arrowe, rad/ion, 1611 CotGr., Kadllion, an arrow 
with a forked or barbed head; a broad arrow. 

10. For Broad Arrow-head; The arrow-head- 
shaped mark, used by the British Board of Ordnance, 
and placed upon government stores. In Her.= 
PHEON, which is properly a broad-arrow with the 
inner edge of the barbs indented. 

1551 Grant of arms to Fohn Cooke (20 Feb. 6 Edw. VI), 
Brode arrowes. 1687 Charter of Fames II to Tower of 
Lond., Upon all which Boundary houses, His Majesty’s 
Mark, the Broad Arrow, by his late Majesty's special com- 
mand, have been set up. 1698 Act 9 § 10 Will. [//, xii, 
Or any other Stores [marked] with the Broad Arrow. 182 
Scott Quentin D. vi, The same rude resemblance.. whic 
certain talismanic scratches, well known to our revenue 
officers, bear toa broad arrow. 1839-44 Tupper Prov. Phil. 
(1862) 128 The broad arrow of the Great King, carved on all 
the stores of his Arsenal. 1865 7tses 13 Feb., If the broad 
arrow be found on any stores in Confederate hands, it will 
be found that they were condemned and sold, or that the 
mark is forged. aw 

IV. Combinations. 

1. General relations: a. objective, as arvow- 
bearing, -maker; b. instrumental, as arrow-smitten; 
c. parasynthetic, as arrow-leaved, -shaped , d., attri- 
butive, as axrow-flight, -point, -range, -wound. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. lii, Woggarwolfe’s arrow-bearing 
page. 1808 — Marm. vi. xxvi, Fell England’s arrow-flight 
likerain. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 397 The Arrow-leaved 
Polygonum, 1681 CHetHam Angler's Vade-nz. i. § 4 (1689) 4 
Let the Arrow-maker divide this witha Saw. 1751 CHAM- 
BERS Cycl., Arrow-makers are called fletchers, 1855 Loncr. 
Hiaw. x. 83 At the doorway of his wigwam Sat the ancient 
arrow-maker, 1853 KincsLey Hyfatia xxi. (1879) 262 Out 
of arrow-range! Slip the dogs, Syphax! 1870 Bryant 
Homer 1. vii. 262 An arrow-wound or gash of spear, Given 
as he leaps on board. | : ; 

2. Special combinations: arrow-case, a quiver, 
also fg.; arrow-finger, the fore-fnger ; + arrow- 
girdle, a girdle in which arrows were carried ; 
arrowless a., without arrows ; arrow-like a. and 
adv,, like an arrow; arrow-loop, arrow-slit, a nar- 
row loop-hole or slit for shooting through ; arrow- 
plant (see quot.); arrow-shot, the shooting of an 
arrow; also, the distance to which an arrow is 
shot, a bow-shot; arrow-smith, a maker of iron 
arrow-heads; arrow-snake, or javelin-snake, a 


ARROW-HEAD. 


species of snake (Acontias jaculus) so called from 
the spring with which it darts forward; arrow- 
stitch, the triangular set of stitches with which 
the ends of whalebone in stays are sometimes 
secured ; arrow-stone (ods. or dia/.), a belemnite ; 
arrow-wise adv., after the manner of an arrow. 

1388 Wycuir Ecclus. xxvi. 15 And schal opene the *arowe 
caas ajens eche arowe. 1 513 Douctas 4 xezs 1. vin. 13 On 
hir schuldir the *arrow catce bare sche. 1578 Lanc. Wills 
.1857) I]. 60 An *arrowe case of strawe with locke and kay. 
1875 Maine //ést. Just. ix. 256 You must call the forefinger 
the ‘*arrow’-finger. 1382 Wycur Ezek. xxvii. 11 Pigmeis 
.. hangiden her “arew girdlis [1388 arowe casis] in thi wallis. 
1881 G. Stastes in Boy’s Own P. 8 Oct. 22 Plunging *arrow- 
like into the watery ravines. 1840 Browninc Sordedio v. 429 
She .. thrid somehow, by some glimpse of *arrow-loop, The 
turnings to the galleries below. 1779 T. Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 156 On cutting an *arrow-plant (a species of pine), I 
found fresh water drop from it. 1513 DouGtas 2xers x1. xii. 
27 Wythin ane *arrow schot on athir syde. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius ur. 79 Attending the cure of his Wound without 
*Arrow-shot. 1852 Miss YoncEe Cameos I. Introd. 1 Tyrrell’s 
“arrow-shot. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 92 The lower 
storey lighted only by an *arrow-slit. 1878 Smites Rodt. 
Dick iv. 31 Perforated here and there with *arrow-slits. 
c1400 Destr. Troy v.1588 Armurers and *Arowsmythis. 1618 
Putton Co//, Stat. 7 Hen. IV, vii, Because the *arrow smithes 
doe make many faultie heads for arrowes and quarrels. 1611 
Bisce Gex. xlix. 17 Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder [wzarg. *arrowsnake] in the path. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 88/2 The Hebrew denomination A7ffoz [/sa. xxxiv. 15].. 
which the learned Bochart. .has shown to refer more properly 
to the acontias or anguis jacudus, the *arrow or dart-snake 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

ow (z'rov), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To shoot arrows. 

1865 Sir K. James Tasso II. xx. lxv, While she arrowed. 

2. To shoot into blossom (said of the sugar-cane). 

18... Sinznonds Colon. Mag. (in Hoppe), The West-Indian 
planter must prevent his sugar-cane from arrowing. ; 

+3. trans. To pierce, wound (?confused with 
harrow). Obs. 

1627 FELTHAM Resolves 1. ii. (1647)6 By a noble not-caring, 
arrow the intenders bosome, who will ever fret most, when 
he finds his designes most frustrate. 

Arrow, vulgar corruption of eer a, ever a. 

1749 Fiecpinc Tom Fones v. viii. (D.), ‘I don’t believe there 
is arrow a servant in the house.’ 1771 SMoLteTT Humph. 
Cl. I. 126 (D.), ‘I now carries my head higher than arrow 
private gentlewoman of Vales.’ 

Arrow, north. form of ARGH a. Oéds. cowardly. 
Arrowed (a'révd), a. poet. [f. Arrow 56.4 
-ED.]_ a. Made into an arrow. b. Furnished or 

provided with arrows. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph.1.1xv, Sol. .shoots delight through 


Nature with each arrow’d ray. 1821 JoANNA Baits Jet. 
Leg. Wallace \ii, The arrow’d sportsman strays at will. 

A‘rrow-grass. ; 

1, English name of the endogenous genus 77ig/0- 
chix, containing humble marsh plants with grass- 
like leaves, [Referring, like the Gr. name, to the 
‘ 3-barbed ’ appearance of the burst capsule. ]} 

1792-1807 Sir J. E. Smitn Eng. Bot, VI. 366 All cattle will 
eat the marsh Arrow-grass. 1801 WITHERING Bot. Arrangenm 
(ed. 4) LH. 352 Triglochin Palustre, Arrow-headed grass. 
Marsh Arrow-grass. The pointed valves of the capsule 
opening at the bottom, give it the appearance of the head of 
an arrow. 1882 Pad/ Mall G. 8 June 4/1 Overgrown by 
thick-leaved salt-marsh plants .. glass-wort and arrow-grass. 

2. A Brazilian grass of the same genus as the 
Pampas Grass. [Cf. Arrow sd. 7 b.] 

1863 Bates Nat. oz Amazons vii, 168 Large tracts of arrow- 
grass (Gynerium Saccharoides), which bears elegant plumes 
of flowers like those of the reed, and grows to a height of 
twenty feet. 

A‘rrow-head. 

1. The head or pointed part of an arrow, made 
separately and of different material from the shaft. 

1483 Cath. Angl., Arowhede, barbellum, catella. 1545 
Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 135 Two maner of arrowe heades.. 
was vsed in olde tyme. The one.. hauyng two poyntes or 
barbes, lookyng backewarde to the stele and the fethers, 
which surely we call in Englishe a ér0de arrowe head ora 
swalowe tayle. The other.. hauing .ii. poyntes stretchyng 
forwarde, and this Englysh men do call-a forke-head, The 
Parthyans vsed brode Arrowe heades. .Our Englyshe heades 
be better in war than eyther forked heades or brode arrowe 
heades. 1618 Putton Coll. Stat. 7 Hen. IV, vii, Arrow- 
heads shall be well boiled, brased, and hardened. 1870 
Bryant Homer tv. I. 110 He forced the string to meet His 
breast, the arrow-head to meet the bow. — 

b. esp. Those of flint, jade, or similar substances, 
found among the relics of prehistoric times. 

1661 Sir R, Gorpon in Burton Hist. Scot?. 1. 136 vote, Hos 
vulgus patrio sermone e/f arrow-heads vocant. 1753 CHAM- 
BERS Cyc. Sxpp. s.v. Elf Arrows, Very small arrow-heads 
made out of a talky fissile stone are found in Virginia and 
Barbadoes. 1769 PENNANT Tour Scot. 115(Jam.) Edf-shots, 
i.e. the stone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of this 
island, are supposed to be weapons shot by Fairies at cattle. 
1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann, I. vi. 181 Arrow-heads, are for 
the most part made of flint. 1855 Loner. Hzaw. iv. 263 Made 
his arrow-heads of sandstone, Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

2. Broad arrow-head. a. /rof. a kind of arrow- 
head: see quot. 1545 inta. Db. ¢ransf.= Broad- 
arrow: see ARROW sé, 10. ©. fig. Any mark or 


impression resembling these. . 

1865 Dickens fut, Fr. 1, At every stationary boat or barge 
that split the current into a broad-arrow-head, 

3. in Cartography, etc.= ARROW 3 b. 

1836 YarRELL S772, Fishes V1. 297 Inthe vignette the arrow 
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heads indicate the direction of the currents. 1870 TopuuNTER 
Mech, for Beg. 3 Sometimes an arrow head is used in a 
figure to indicate [the direclion in] which the force tends. 

4. Bot. English name of the endogenous genus 
of plants, Segittaria, of which the common EKuro- 
pean species, S. sagrttifolia (found from Virginia to 
China and Japan), has floating Icaves shaped like 
an arrow-head. 

1597 Gerarp Herbal 337 Sagitfaria may be called in 
English the water Archer, or Arrow heade. 1611 Cotar., 
Sagette.. the Ditch-weed called Arrow-head. 1809 CRaBBE 
Tales 37 The Fen itself has a dark and saline herbage ; there 
are rushes and Arrow-heads. 1883 Howetts in //arfer's 
Mag. Dec. 70/2 The cat-tails and arrow-heads in the ‘ma'sh’ 
at_Ponkwasset. é 

5. attrib. or adj. ;= ARROW-MEADED 2. 

1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i.24 Tis easier to..de- 
cipher the arrowhead character, than to interpret these 
familiar sighis. 1877 Dawson Org. IWVorddi. 24 The arrow- 
head writing, afterwards used by the Assyrians. 

Comé., as Arrow-head-maker. 

1598 Stow Sterv. (ed. Sirype 1754) II. v. xiii. 304/2 Besides 
these two trades belonging to Archers there were also two 
more, Stringers and Arrow head makers. 1647 HAwarp 
Crown Kev. 26 Arrow-head-maker: Fee ..62. 15. 8d. 

A-rrow-hea:ded, @. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. gen. Having the shape of an arrow-head. 

1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V. xiv. 490 At l’rincelon, where 
Donop had thrown up arrow-headed earthworks. 

2. spec.= Cuneiform ; applied to the characters of 
the ancient inscriptions of Nineveh, Babylon, Per- 
sepolis, etc. 

1816 T. Maurice Ruzus Bad. 158 The name of arrow- 
headed, bestowed upon these characters by himself (Dr. 
Hager]. 1829 J. Kenrick in Philos. Alag. May 321 A stroke 
which, when elaboralely made, resembles the head of an 
arrow; when less carefully cut or impressed, a wedge or a 
nail; and hence the inscriptions have been called arrow- 
headed, nattheaded, or eunetfornt, 1847 Q. Kev. No. 158. 
416 These cuneiform or arrow-headed characters are so called 
from one of the elements of which they consist, a straight 
line, slightly divided at the top like the notch of an arrow, 
and ending in a point, so as to represent a kind of wedge ; 
the other element is an angle. 

+ Avrrow-hea‘der. 0ds. 
on, of arrow-heads. 

c1s10 Cocke Lorelle’s Bote 10 Arowe heders, maltemen, 
and corne mongers. ‘ 

A-rrowlet. [f. Arrow +-Let dim. suff] A 
little arrow ; fg. applied to the stalked and plum- 
ose seeds of the Dandelion and allied plants. 

1872 TENNYSON Gareth 1002 The flower That blows a 
globe of after arrowlets. 

Arrowre, obs. form of Error. 
A‘rrow-root. [From use made of the fleshy 
tubers to absorb poison from wounds, especially 
those of poisoned arrows: see the quotations from 
Sir Ilans Sloane, infra.] 

1. Bot. A plant; originally A/eranta arundina- 
cea, an endogenous herb with fleshy tuberous rhi- 
zomcs, native to some, and cultivated in other, of 
the West Indian Isles; extended to other species 
of Maranta yielding similar products. 

1696 SLoane Cafal, Plaut. Jamaica 122 Canna Indica 
radice alba alexipharmaca. L’herbe aux fléches, Du Tertre 
p. 90, Rochef. p. 130. ?An ‘yerva que conel sumo de su rayz 
remedia la ponsonna de Ias mansanillas ponsonnosas,’ Lo/. 
de Gomara, cap. 71, Atst. get... Cyperus longus inodorus 
quartus, seu radix contra venenatas sagittas, C. B. pin. p. 
14%../ndian arrow root, 19725 — Voy. Madeira 1. xvi. 
253-4 Indian Arrow-root [Accounl of its introduction]. 
1788-9 Howarp Cyc/. 1. 224 Indian Arrow-root is the same 
with the marauta. It is esteemed a sovereign remedy 
against the bile of wasps, and the poison of the manchineel 
tree. 1858 R. Hucc Veg. A. 786 Aarauts arundinacea, 
Arrow-root, is a native of the West Indies. 

2. Comm. A pure nutritious starch, prepared 
from the tubers of .J/@ran/a; the name has been 
given commercially to starches prepared from 
many other plants, but since the passing cf the 
Adulteration Act, none of these may legally be 
sold in Great Britain as ‘arrow-root.’ 

1811 Loud. Dispens. 402 Sago, salep, tapioca, arrowroot 
.. are only different modifications of slarch. 1822 b/d. 541 
note, Arrowroot is the pilh of the Marauta aruudinacea. 
1866 7reas. Bot. 720 Other descriptions of Arrow-root are 
furnished by plants belonging to the following genera: Ariz, 
Cauua, Curcuma, Fatropha, Tucca. Ibid. 93 ‘English 
Arrow-root’ is Ihe starch obtained from the tubers of the 
potaio. [See also Arum.] 

3. The food prepared from this starch. 

1848 THACKERAY Vax, Fatr xxxix, ‘They smooth pillows, 
and make arrowroot : they get up of nights. 

A. altrib. 

1861 Sata Zw. round Clock 192 The refreshment counter, 
where they sell the arrow-root cakes. 

Arrow-wood. An American name for spccies 
of Viburnum (V. dentatum, pubescens, etc.) from 
the long straight stems of which the American 
Indians make the shafts of their arrows. 

1848 in Barttett Dict. Amer. 1866in Treas. Bot. 

Arrowy (210i), a. [f. ArRow +-y.] 

1. Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows. 

1671 Mitton P, KR. in. 324 Sharp sleet of arrowy showers. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1.11 The arrowy throne of rising 
Moon. 1810 W. Taytor in JJouth. Mag. XXX. 210 On 
the helmet rings the arrowy hail. 1864 Lp. Drrsy /éfac/ 1. 
60 On man the last, Was poured the arrowy slorm. 
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2. Like an arrow: a. in shape or appearance. _ 

1637 Ileywoop Dialogues 301 And thrild their arrowie 
Javelins afterhig. 1852 I’. Ross //usndoldt’s Trav. V1. xxiv. 
486 ‘he arrowy branches of the palin-trees. 1877 A. B. 
Epvwarvs Uf Nile vi. 15: Clustered cupolas and arrowy 
minarets. 

b. in swift or darting motion; swift as an arrow. 

1816 Byron Ch. //ar. 1. Ixxi, By the blue rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone. 1837 Howitr Aer. Life i. i. (1862) 260 
Flew along with arrowy swiftness. 1855 Loner. //iawathe 
xx. 72 Honteward shoots the arrowy swallow. p 

c. in action, effect, ctc.; darting, piercing, kecn. 

1785 Cowrer Yask vi. 782 The lambent homage of his 
arrowy tongue. @ 1822 Snectey in Casguet Ltt. (1877) 1V. 
363/1 Violeis.. dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Vidlaye Ser. }. (1863) 63 Rain that comes 
chilling and arrowy like hail in etary: 1861 W. CoLiirr 
Hist. Ing. Lit, ix. 234 Sharp arrowy wit. 1868 Gro. Euior 
F, Holt 59 Arrowy words, each one hilting ils mark. 

|| Arroyo (aroi-o). [Sp.:—OSp. arxrogio, med.L. 
arrogium, found as early as 775 (Diez); origin 
uncertain.) A rivulct or stream ; Aevce, the bed of 
a stream, a gully. (¢7 U.S.) 

1850 B. Tavior /édorado v. (1862) 49 The deep gullies or 
arroyos wilh which it is seamed. 1872 C. Kinc Sterra 
Nev. vi. 119 At brief intervals, were sharp, narrow arroyos. 

"Arry (eri). [The common Christian name 
Harry vulgarly pronounced without the aspirate.] 
Used humorously for: A low-bred fellow (who 
‘drops his #’s’) of lively temper and imanners. 
Hence ’A'rryish a., vulgarly jovial. 

1874 Puuch's Alntauac, ’Arry on 'Orseback. 1881 Sat. 
Rev. No. 1318. 148 The local 'Arry has torn down the famous 
tapestries of the great hall. 1880 W. WaLacr in Academy 
28 Feb. 156/1 He has a fair stock of somewhat 'Arryish 
animal spirils, but no real humour, 

Arsadine: see ARSEDINE, 

Arse, sé. Obs. in polite use. Forms: 1 ers, ears, 
1-7 ars, 4~5 ers(e, eeres, arce, 4-9 arse. [com- 
mon Teut.: cf. OHG., ON., Da., Sw.ars, OF ris. es, 
G.arsch, OTeut. *ars-oz, cogn.w.Gr. éppos, *opaos.] 

1. The fundament, buttocks, posteriors, or rump 
of an animal. 

c1000 AELFric Géoss. in Wright 44/2 Nates, ears-lyre. 137 
Lanci. P. Pd, B. v. 175 Baleised on pe bare ers (7.7. ars], 
and no breche bilwene. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.vu. 
liv. (1495) 267 Emoroides ben fuyue veynes whyche stretche 
out atte the eeres. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 
They lete hange fox tatlles..to hele and hyde her arses. 
1547 Boorpe rev. Health xxv. 15 b, The 2sth chapitre 
dothe shewe of a mannes ars, 1663 Butter // sad. 1. iii. 964 
Then mounted both upon their Horses, But with their Faces 
to the Arses. 1704 Swirt Batt, Books (1711) 235 Do you 
think I have nothing else to do but to mend and repair after 
your Arse? [i.e. behind you, in your rear.] 

b. in phr. Heavy arse: a lazy fellow, a lic-a-bed. 
To hang the arse: to hold back, be reluctant or 
tardy. Arse upwards: in good luck. 

1530 Parser. 436/2 What up, heavy arse, cannesi thou nat 
aryse. ¢1600 7¢st07 1. v. (1842) 20 This man this daye rose 
with his arse upwards; To dayea fidler, and at night a noble. 
1611 Cotcr., Fesse-cul, A Pedaniicall whip-arse. 1633 
MAssinGER Guardiatuv. iv, Nay, Nohanging an arse, 1663 
Butter “/1d. 1, i. 456 Could he slir ‘I’o active trot one side 
of’s Horse The other would not hang an arse. 

2. transf. or fig. The bottom ; the lower or hinder 
end; the fag end, tail. 

c1goo Rom, Kose 7580 Thou shalt for this sinne dwelle 
Right in the divels arse of helle. 1556 Chrou. Grey Friars 
(1852) 73 Whyppyd ..al the carttes arse .. for vacobondes. 
16zz Mass. & Dexx. Virg. Mart. u. i. Wks. IV. 37 The 
arse, as it were, or fag end of the world. 1750 W. Extis 
Mod. Ifusb. V.i. 11 (Lay the sheaves] in a sloping posture, 
close logether, with their arses outward. 1880 R. Hoii.anp 
in O. Farting Words 2 In Cheshire the stalk-end of a 
polato [is called] the ‘arse-end of a ‘later.’ 

3. Comb. and Auirib., as arse-hole, -tharme, -therl, 
-winning, -wisp; arse-board (still dr/.), the tail 
board of a cart; arse-gut, the rectum, also fg. ; 
arse-long (cf. side-/ong); arse-push, a hcavy 
backward fall; arse-ropes, intestines. Also ARSE- 
FooT, ARSELING, ARSESMART, ARSEWARD, q.v. 

1599 A. M. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physic 139/2 For the comminge 
out of the Arseguite. 1668 R. Lestrance }'ts. Quevedo 
(1708) 55 The very Arse-Gut, the Drain and Sink of Mon- 
archies. azq4oo in Wright Voc. 183 Arce-hoole, pode.r. 
1540 Raynatp Byrth Mau. (1564) 54 When it [the fa:tus] 
proceedeth ..sidelong, arselong, or backlong. 1611 Cotcr., 
Culaut, giuing an arse-posse vnto. 1660 HoweLt, Arse- 
push, 1382 Wyctir 1 Sant. v.9 The arsroppis of hem goynge 
out slonken. ¢1450 in Wright Voc. 186/2 Crréus, hars- 
tharme. ¢1000 AixERic fbid. 44/2 Anus vel verpus, ears 
perl. 1393 Laxct. P. P24. C. vu. 306 An hore of hure ers- 
wynninge ‘may hardiloker lythe. 1440 Pomp. Parr, 
Arswyspe, Massipertuse, auttergrute, 

+ Arse, v. Obs. [f.sb.] (Cf. 70 elbow.) 

1664 Corton Scarron. 9 Arsing about. 

Arsechieles tables, i.e. Arsachel’s: sec AL- 
MANAC, sole I. €1391 Cuaucer Astrol, u. § 45. 

+Arsed, ff/. a. Obs. [f. Anse sd.4+-ED2.] 
Ilaving an arse. (Chiefly in cond.) 

C1000 AELFric Gloss. in Wright 45/2 Tergosus, earsode. 


1562 J. HEywoop Prov, & Efigr. (1867) 16 To beg a breeche . 


ofa bare arsi man. 1611 Cotar., Cud-pedé, bauld-arst. 
A‘rsedine. Also arsowde, assidue, asidew, 
orsedew, orsidue, orsade, orsady, assady, -dyn, 
-den, orsden, arsadine. [Etymology, and cortcct 
form unknown: see also OrsiDUE.] A_ gold- 


‘ {and] stuffed with cotton. 
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coloured alloy of copper and zinc, rolled into very 
thin Icaf, and uscd to ornament toys, ctc. ; ‘Duteh 
gold,’ ‘Mannhcim gold.’ 

1472°8 Accts. in T. Sharp’s Dissertation 193 For assady 
and redde wax . liem for assadyn, silver papur and gold 
papur. Item for assaden for the harnes, 1481-90 //oward 
Househ. Bks. (1844) 339 Wor ij. 1b. of arsowde.. ilijs. 1550- 
1600 Customs Duties Add. MS. 1. M. 25097 Orsedew, the 
dosen pounds xiis. iiij/. 1596 Nasur Saitou Waldeu 49 
As day-light [is] beyond candle-light, or tinsell or leafe-gold 
aboue arsedine. 1599 —_ Lent. Stuffe in I/arl. Misc. V1. 
172 A London vininer’s signe .. fringed with theaming ar- 
sadine, 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fatr iu. ii, Puft vp with the 

ride of your.. Arsedine. 1730 Gend’s //tst. York Advt. in 

lone Every-d. Bk. 26 Sept. 632 Assidue or horse-gold. 1816 
Jbid., \mporter of bronze powder, Dulch metal, and or- 
sedew. 1826 /érd. 631 Garlands... rustling with asidew. 

+ A'rsefoot. Ornith. Obs. [f. ARSE sb, + Foor; 
on account of its fect being placed so far back.} 
A bird; identified by Willoughby with the Great 
and Little Dabchick, species of the Grebe; by 
Goldsmith with the Penguin. 

1598 FLorio, Giuero..a bird called a diver, a didapper, 
orarsefoote. 1678 Ray Willughby's Orurth. 339 The Greater 
Loon or Arsfoot, Coly:nbus mayor. bid. 340 The Didapper, 
or Dipper, or Dobchick, or small Doucker, Loon, or Arsfoot : 
Colymbus sive Podtcipes niinor, 1774 Gor.psmitn Nat. fist. 
(1862) 11. via. vit. 217 Our sailors... give these birds [penguins] 
the very homely, but expressive, name of arse-fect. 

+ A-rseling(s, adv. Obs. or dial. [f. ARSE sb. 
+-Line(s; cf. dackling(s.] Backwards. 

¢1000 Ags, /’s. xxxiv. 5 Syn hi gecyrde on carsling. 1768 
Ross //elenore 43 (Jam.) Then Lindy to sland up began to 
try; But—he fell arselins back. 

Arsemetrick, obs. form of ARITHMETIC, 

Arsen- (a'1sén), short for ARSENIC, used 

1. in Comé.: csp. in namcs of eombinations of 
arsenic with organic radicals, as in drsen-dimethyl 
(= cacodyl, As, (CIH,),). 

2. in derivatives, in which it varies with Arscni- 
(aisini); as A’rsenate or Arse’niate [sce -aTE 4], 
asalt of arsenic acid, e.g. Sodium arsenale, Arseniale 
of nickel or Nickel bloom. Avrsenetted ///. c., 
combined chemically with arsenic, arseniuretted, 
Arse‘niate a. rare, mixed or treated with arsenic. 
Arse‘niated ///. a.=arseniate, and (ods.) arsen- 
etted. Acrsenide [see -1DE], a primary combina- 
tion of arsenic with another element, (as hydrogen, 
a metal,) or an organic radical. A‘rsenite, Chem. 
[see -1TE], a salt of arscnions acid, as Arsenite of 
silver, of lead, etc.; Alin. synonym of ARSENOLITE. 

1800 Henry £fpit. Cheut. (1808) 255 With alkalies, earths, 
and oxides, it constitutes a class of salts called “arsenates. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chent. 1. 379 The *arsenates of the alkali 
metals are soluble in water. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 215 
An acid ‘arsenate of soda is now used in calico-printing. 
1796 Hatcnert in PAil. Fraus, LK X XVI. 317 If *arseniate 
of ammoniac is distilled, gas is produced. 1876 HarLey 
Mat. Med. 214 *Arseniate of Iron. 1863 Watts Dict. Chen. 
I. 372 "Arsenetted hydrogen is a colourless gas .. Small 
animals are instantly killed by it. 1851-9 OweN in Addu. 
Man. Sc. Ing. 377 The inside. . brushed with *arseniale soap 
1808 Sir H. Davy in /’Ard. Traus. 
XCVIII. 367 Polassium separates arsenic from ’arseniated 
hydrogene. 1846 Béackzv. Mag. LX. 65 Volley of Russian 
candles, and the flames of an “arseniated Hougomont. 1863 
Watts Dict. Chem. (1872) 1. 370 Many metallic *arsenides 
occur in natural minerals, e.g. copper-nickel Ni, As2  /6¢cd. 
397 “Arsenides ofethyl. 1876 Hartty Afat, Med. 287 Arsenic 
Is most extensively diffused in combination with other metals, 
as in the *arsenides of iron, nickel, copper, cobalt. 1800 
Henry Eftt. Chent. (1808) 254 Oxide of arsenic .. has there- 
fore been called arsenous acid, and its compounds ’arseniles. 
1865 Pall Alall G. 19 Sept. 11/1 Sweelmeats .. rendered 
terrible with *arsenite of copper. 187. Thorpe /uorg. Chew. 
I. 392 Copper arsenite, or Sclieele’s Green is employed as 
apigmenl. A copper aceto-*arsenite, known a» Schwein- 
furth, or imperial green, is also largely used. /6z¢. 39: 
Arsenious oxide. .constitutes the mineral known as “arsenite. 
(See also ARSENOLITE.] . 

Arsenal (4:1s/nal). Forms: 6 archy-, archinale. 
6-7 ars-, arzenale, 6-7 arcenal, 7 -all, -el, arci- 
arsi-, arsenal], 6- arsenal. [a. It. arze- arsenale, 
Sp. Pg. F. arsenal, earlier forms of which are It. ar- 
sena@ (Dante), arsand (still in use), 16-17thc. F. 
arsend, arscnae (see Littré), all in the current sense ; 
ef. It. and Sp. darsena, Sicilian ‘7rsand (Diez), Pg. 
taracena, tercena, \". darse, darsine, ‘a doek’; also 
Sp. a/arazdna, atarazanil, ‘arsenal, factory, wine: 
cellar, ctc.’ The original is the Arab. relia) jl 


dar agcinasah, workshop, factory (i.e. dzr house, 
place of, a/ the, ¢¢adcah, art, mechanical industry, 
f. ganasa to make, fabricate), which is direetly re- 
presented by the Romance darsena, laracena ; 
atarasana is prob.a Sp. Arab. form with artiele 
al-, ad- prefixcd ; arsena is either (as Diez thinks) 
from darsena, with ¢ dropped (perh. by assoe. 
with de, d@’, preposition, cf. dante, ANTE), OF (as 
Defréméry and others hold) from a¢-s?dsah alone. 
See Dozy, and Devic in Littre’s Sup. The tinal 
-ale, -al was added in lt. or Sp. Tne wider sense 
of the Arabic is retained in Sp.; the other languages 
have narrowed it to dock and armoury. The cariicst 
forms in Eng. were from It., but the existing one Is 
that common to Fr., Sp. and Pg.] 
30 
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1. A dock possessing naval stores, materials, and 
all appliances for the reception, construction, and 
repair of ships; a dockyard. Obs. exc. Hzst. 

1806 GuyLForDE Pilgr. (1851) 7 At the Archynale there be 
closed within.. an .C. galyes. 1549 THomas Hist. [taly 
(1561) 74 b, The Arsenale [at Venice} in myne eye excedeth 
all the rest: For there they haue well neere two hundred 
galeys. 158 Norru Plztarch (1676) 372 Set up an arsenal 
or store-house to build gallies in. 1601 Hottanp Pézzy 1. 
175 Making the Arsenall at Athens, able to receiue 1000 
sh®s. 1611 Coryat Crudities 216, I was at the Arsenall 
which is so called guas? ars naualis, because there is exer- 
cised the Art of making tackling and all other necessary things 
for shipping. 1693 Urounart Rabelais ui. lii, Carricks, 
Ships ..and other vessels of his Thalassian arsenal. 1838 
Arnoip Hust. Rome (1846) I. xxi. 461 Building ships, and 
arsenals to receive and fit them out properly. 

2. A public establishment for the manufacture 
and storage, or for the storage alone, of weapons 
and ammunition of all kinds, for the military and 
naval forces of the country. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, vu. (1599) 317 A fire kindled... in 
their storre house called the Arzenale .. where was their salt- 
peter. 1625 Bacon £ss. (Arb.) 473 Stored Arcenalls and 
Armouries. 1660 Howett Let. /tal. Prov. in Dict., The 
whole Arsenal of Venice is not able to arm a Coward. 1676 
Buioxkar, Arcenel, an Armoury, Storehouse of Armour or 
Artillery. 1727 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., The Arsenal at Paris 
is that where the cannon or great guns are cast. 1781 
Gipson Decl. §& F. 11. 53 Offensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, which were deposited in the arsenals. 1811 
D. Lysons £xzvirons Lond.1.594 The gun-wharfat Woolwich 
+-1S now called the Arsenal, or Royal Arsenal. This Arsenal 
is the grand depét of the ordnance belonging to the navy. 
1876 J.;THoRNE Exvirons Lond. 11.742/1 The Royal Arsenal 
[Woolwich] stretches for a mile along the Thames E. of the 
Dockyard. It is the only arsenal in the kingdom; the 
smaller establishments at the other dockyards are called 
gun-wharfs, and receive their supplies from Woolwich. 


b. jig. 

1598 SytvestER Dz Bartas 1. (1633)24 Of changefull chances 
common Arcenal. 1604 T. Wricur Passzons Alind v. § 4. 
185 Their arcinall or storehouse of persuasiue prouission. 
1643 Featty Pref. Newman's Concord. Scripture is .. the 
spirituall arsenall of munition. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. 
Poets ix. 300 Weapons from the arsenal of poetic satire. 


Arsenate, -etted, -iate, etc.: see ARSEN-. 

Arsenic (Z:snik), sJ.1 Forms: 4-5 arsnek, 
arsenyk, arcenyk, arsynek, 6arsenik, arsnecke, 
6-8 arsenick(e, 7 arsnic, -nike, 7-8 arsnick, 7- 
arsenic; also in Lat.form. [a.OF.arsenzc (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. arsentcum (arrenicum), a. Gr. 
dpaevixdy (dpperexdv) ‘ yellow orpiment,’ subst. use 
of dppevexds adj. ‘masculine, male.’] 

1. Name of one of the chemical elements, and 
of some ofits compounds, which are violent poisons. 

+a. orig. A bright yellow mineral (hence also dis- 
tinguished as Ve/low Arsenic), found native, and 
as a product of art, properly called ORrpPIMENT 
(aurt pigmentum of the Romans, dpoekdy of the, 
Greeks), which is chemically the trisulphide of 
arsenic (As,S,), and is used as a pigment under the 
name of King’s Yellow. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Ven. Prol. & T. 245 Arsnek [v.7 
arsenyk(e, arcenyk, arsynek], sal armoniak, and brim- 
stoon. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxx. (1495) 878 
Arsenicum hyghte Auripigmentum for the colour of golde 
and is gaderyd in Pontus. 1567 Mapier Gr. Forest 10 The 
stone Arsenick.. which also they call the golden earth. 
1601 HoLianp Pliny I1. 521 As for Arsenicke .. that which 
is best of this kind, resembleth burnished gold in colour. 
1634 R. H. Selerne Regim. 158 Auripigmentum which some 
Arsenicke call. 

+b. £07, merly, sometimes extended tothe disulphide 
(As, S), a native mineral and product of art, com- 
monly known as REALGAR, or Ruby Sulphur, for- 
merly also as Red Orpiment, and Red Arsenic (the 
gavdaparn, sandaraca of the Greeks and Romans). 

1591 Percivatt SJ. Dict., Rejalgar, poison, arsenicke, 
or ratsebane. 1599 THyNne Aximadu, 36 This Resalgar is 
that whiche by some is called Ratisbane, a kynde of poysone 
named Arsenicke. 1751 CuampBers Cycl. s.v., There are 
divers kinds of Arsenic. Orpiment is called native or yellow 
arsenic..Xed arsenick is a preparation of the white or 
crystalline Arsenic. 

c. in pop. use: A white mineral substance, native 
(as ARSENOLITE) and manufactured, originally dis- 
tinguished as IVAite Arsenic, which is chemically 
the trioxide of arscnic (As,O,). Flowers of arsenic: 
the same substance sublimed. 


1605 TimME Querszt. 1. vii. 26 White sublimate and arsnic 
. foster and hide most burning and deadly fire. 1672 Dave- 
nant Wits (1673) 193 Arsnick my Girl to strengthen thy 
Aunts Broth. 1675 Mews fr. Kizg-Cross 3 Another time 
putting white Arsenick into her broth. 1727-51 Cuamsers 
Cyc. s.v., Arsenic is made by sublimation from cobalt. 
1788-9 Howarp “£2cycl, s.v., White arsenic, or arsenic 
strictly so called..is a most violent poison to all animals. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. ii. (1814) 49 Arsenic nay be 
procured by heating the powder of common white arsenic of 
the shops strongly in a Florence flask with oil. 1863 Watts 
Dict. Chem.1.374 The Tyrolese peasants are said to swallow 
arsenic in considerable quantities. 1877 Roscokr, etc. Chewz. 
(1881) I. 516 White arsenic or the trioxide is first distinctly 
spoken of by Geber, who states that he obtained it by roasting 
the sulphide of arsenic, 


dad. Chem. and Afin. The element: a very brittle 
semi-metallic substance, of stcel-grey lustrous 
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colour, crystallizing in rhombohedrons, and vola- 
tilizing without fusion, with an odour of garlic. It 
forms a link between the metals, and non-metallic 
bodies: see ANTIMONY. Symbol As. . 

Native Arsenic: the above element occurring as a mineral. 
Axtinonial A,: a native alloy of arsenic with antimony. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Cher, Philos. 453 A metal sublimes, and 
condenses in the upper part of the vessel, which is arsenic. 
1837-68 Dana J/iz. 18 Native arsenic commonly occurs in 
veins in crystalline rocks and the older schists. 1863 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1. 360 Native arsenic forms botryoidal, kidney- 
shaped, spherical and conchoidal masses. 1869 Roscor 
Elem. Chem. 163 Arsenic closely resembles phosphorus in 
its chemical properties. 1879 Academy 27 Dec. 467 Arsenic 
is definitely regarded as a non-metal. 

e. fig. Poison. 

1598 SytvesteR Dz Bartas 69 Neither in Golden Platters 
doth he lick For sweet ambrosia deadly arsenick. ¢ 1630 
Drumm. or Hawrtn. Wks. 1711, 33 Since hell disgorg’d her 
baneful arsenick. 

2. attrib. =Of arsenic, arsenical ; esp. in Chem. in 
systematic names of compounds, as Arsesic trt- 
hydride = trihydrideofarsenic, pentoxide, disulphide. 
Arsenic bloom, arsenic trioxide in native crystals, 
arising from the oxidation of elementary arsenic. 
Arsenic glass, the same in a vitreous mass ob- 
tained from the powder by re-sublimation. 

1656 Evetyn A/emz, (1857) 1. 333 Deprived of their sulphur 
and arsenic malignity. 1799 G. Smitn Laboratory 1. 218 
Add eight or ten ounces of arsenic glass. 1860 Roscok (¢7¢/e) 
On the alleged practice of Arsenic eating in Styria. 1881 
— Cheim.1.528 The reasons which the arsenic-eaters give 
forthe practice. /é/d¢., An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

|| Avrsenic, 54.2 Zerb. Obs. Arsesmart. 

1552 Hutoet, Arsenicke herbe, Artouzcum. 1570 Levins 
Manip., Arnsnick, herb, artonicum. 1585 Noweenclator 
126 Water-pepper or arsenicke: some call it kill-ridge or 
culerage. 


Arsenic (aisenik), a. Chem. [f. ArsENIc sé.1, 
the ending being identified with -1c in x2¢ric, 
phosphoric.) Of or belonging to arsenic ; in Chem. 


applied to compounds in which arsenic combines 
asa pentad. Arsenic anhydride = arsenic pentoxide. 

1801 CHENEVIX in PA22. Trans. XCI. 219 It was found to 
contain arsenic acid. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 295 Arsenic 
Anhydride is the highest state of oxydation of the metal. 
1881 RoscoE &c., Che. 1. 530 The salts of arsenic acid, or 
the arsenates, are isomorphous with the phosphates. 

Avrsenic, v. rare. [f. the sb.; cf. to physic.] 
To mix or dose with arsenic; to arsenicate. 

1844 Tupper //eart iv. 34 How is it no housekeeper has 
arsenic{k]ed my soup? 

Arsenic- (aise‘nik-), in derivation ; as in 

Arsenicane [see -ANE 2 a], Davy’s systematic 
name for arsenious chloride. Arse-nicate v., to 
mix or treat with arsenic. Arse‘nicated A//. a., 
mixed or treated with arsenic; combined chemically 
with arsenic, arsenetted. Arse’nicism, disease 
produced by arsenic, also called <Arsevz-asts; 
arsenic-poisoning. Arsenicite, J/7z., a synonym 
of PHARMACOLITE. Arse-nicized f7//. a., treated 
or impregnated with arsenic. Arsenicophagy 
(-kp'fadzi), AZed., the eating of arsenic, as prac- 
tised by the peasants of Styria and the Tyrol (Sy. 
Soc. Lex. 1880). 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 455 The only compound 
of chlorine and arsenic known .. which may be called *ar- 
senicane. 1794 G. Avams Nat, §& Exp. Phil. 1. xi. 450 
*Arsenicated zinc. 1823 Farapay £.x, Res. (1859) 130 The 
*arsenicated hydrogen gas retains its aeriform state. 1864 
A thenzum No. 1928, 465/1 “Arsenicated sweetmeats. 1883 
Daily News 3x July 5/3 Wholesale poisoning by means of 
*arsenicated wheat. 1875 H. Woop heres. (1879) 377 Cha- 
racteristic phenomena of chronic “arsenicism. 1875 Czz. 
Serv. Rev. 3 July 425/2 No insect or worm will attack *ar- 
senicized paper. 

Arsenical (aisenikal), a. [f. L. arsentc-2em + 
-Aul,] Of, of the nature of, or containing arsenic ; 
pertaining to or effected by arsenic. 

In many names of minerals into which arsenic enters, as 
Arsenical iron, nickel, pyrites. 

1605 TimME Quersit. 1. xiii. 60 They .. worke venemous 
and inortal effects, and that by reason of the arsenical mer- 
cury. 1671in P42, Trans. V1. 2210 The Nature and Causes 
of the Plague .. deducing the Pestilential venom from the 
Air infected and corrupted chiefly by Arsenical Exhala- 
tions. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1.1. v. 80 
Phosphoric and arsenical acids. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chev. 
Philos. 412 The ore known by the name of arsenical cobalt, 
1859 [see ArsEmIURET]. 1863 W. Batpwin African Hunt- 
zug 410 Having no arsenical soap, [I] was unable to pre- 
serve the skin. 1881 Roscor, &c., Chew. 1. 541 The.. 
employment of arsenical wall-papers .. is much to be de- 
precated, still more is the employment of the insoluble 
arsenical green for colouring light cotton fabrics. 

Arsenide, -ite: see ARSEN-. 

Arsenio- (ais7‘nio), comb. form of next, as in 
arse‘nio-su‘lphide, -su'lphuret, Cevz., a com- 
pound of arsenious sulphide with a metallic sul- 
phide: an arseno-sulphide. Arse‘nio-si-derite, 
Alin, [atSnpos iron], a fibrous mineral of yellowish- 
brown and somewhat golden colour, containing 
arsenic acid, scsquioxide of iron, .and lime (Dana). 

Arsenious (ais7‘nias), a. Chem. [f. ARSEN(1C) 

+-10us.] Of the nature of, or containing, arsenic. 
| In Chem. applied to those compounds in which 


ARSINE. 


arsenic combines as a triad, as Arsenzous oxide or 


(less correctly) acz#d, common white arsenic. 

1818 Accum Chem. Tests 145 Two or three grains of ar- 
seniousacid. 1873 Fownes Chem. 481 Arsenious iodide. 1879 
G. GLapstonE in Cassel?'s Techn, Educ. WV. 272/1 Arseni- 
ous acid, the ordinary form in which arsenic is employed. 

Arseniuret (aiseniiirét). Chem. [See -URET ; 
cf. selphurvet.] A primary combination of arsenic 
with another element; for which, in recent che- 
mical nomenclature, ARSENIDE is generally used. 
Hence Arse-niuretted a., combined with arsenic, 
chiefly in Arsenturetied hydrogen (= arsenic tri- 
hydride, AsH,), for which Watts uses ARSENETTED 
(cf. sulphur-etted). 

1834 E. Turner Event. Chem. (ed. 5) 569 The products are 
water and arseniuret of copper. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 456 Arseniuretted hydrogene gas. . hasan extremely 
fetid smell, 1854 ScorrerNn in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 478 
Gaseous arseniuret of hydrogen—or arseniuretted hydrogen. 
1859 CARPENTER Anim, Phys. vi.(1872)292 Arsenical poison- 
ing .. from the inhalation of a small quantity of arseniu- 
retted hydrogen. ; 

Arseno- (4:1séno), combining form of ARSENIC, 
or ARSENOUS, in compounds and derivatives ; as 

a. in Chem. arseno-sulphide, a combination of 
arsenous or arsenious sulphide with a metallic sul- 
phide ; arsezzo-benzene, etc. 

b. in Af, A:rsenocro‘cite, synonym of AR- 
SENIOSIDERITE. Arse‘nolite [Gr. Aidos stone: see 
-L1TE], Dana’s name for white arsenic as a native 
mineral. + Arseno'melan, obs. synonym of Sar- 
torite and Dufrenoysite, two native arsenio-sul- 
phides of lead. A:rsenopy'rite [Gr. mupi7ns fire- 
stone: see PyRITE], native arsenio-sulphide of iron, 
a mineral of metallic lustre, and silvery-gray colour, 
called also Mispickel (Dana). In Aret. Alzs. 
Catal., a synonym of Dufrenoysite. 

1881 Raymonp Alining Gloss., Arsenic ores: mispickel 
(arsenopyrite, arsenical pyrites, arseno-sulphide of iron). 
1854 Dana A/iz. (1880) 184 As the name arsexite is used in 
chemistry for compounds of arsenous acid, the author in 
1854 changed it to arscnzolite. 1875 UrE Dict. Arts s.v., 
White Arsenic or Arsenious Acid (A rsezolite) occurs either 
in minute radiating capillary crystals and crusts investing 
other substances, or in a stalactitic or botryoidal form. 

Arsenous (a 1sénas), a. Chem. and A@in. [f. 
ARSEN- +-0US.] A synonym of ARSENIOUS. 

1800 Henry £f7t, Chemz. (1808) 376, I use the term arsenic, 
instead of the more proper arsexous acid... because .. more 
generally understood. 1868 Dana J7Zi, 184 Arsenous acid. 

Arsesmart (Zismait). Bot. Forms: 6 ars- 
smart, -mert, arsse-smart, arsmert, 7 asmart, 
6-9 arsmart, arsesmart. [See quot. 1617.] A 
name of the plant Water-pepper(/olygonum Hydro- 
piper) ; also applied by some to the allied species 
P. Persicaria, called by Gerard ‘Dead Arsemart.’ 

1951 Turner //erbal 133 Arssmert groweth .. in watery 
places. 1572 Masca.u Govt. Cattle (1627) 190 If your saddle 
doe chafe your horse, take an hearbe called Arsmart, in La- 
tine Parcicaria, stampe it, and lay it to. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens 632 Arsesmart ..is lyke to water Pepper .. but it is 
neither hoat nor sharpe. 1617 MinsHEu Ductor 544 Arsmart 
.. because ifit touch the taile or other bare skinne, it maketh 
it smart, as often it doth, being laid into the bed greene to 
kill fleas. 1639 T. pe Grey Compl. Horsem. 83 Take the 
leaves of Arsmart. 1747 Westey Princ. Physic (1765) 78 
Drink.. of Decoction of Arsesmart. 1784 TwamLey Dazry- 
ing 113 Arsmart, or lakeweed, is a bitter plant. 1878 Brit- 
ten & Hot. Plant-n., Arsesmart. : 

+ Arseward, adv. and a. Obs. or dial. Also 
5-6 ars-. [f. ARSE sd. +-WARD.] 

A. adv. Backward, in a contrary direction ; fg. 

contrariwise ; perversely, 

1401 Pol, Poewis 11. 64 If 3¢ taken as 3e usen arseworde 
this gospel. 1553 Bate Gardener's Vera Obed. Pref. H ij, 
Whence he can neuer escape except he com out arsewarde. 
186s Gotpinc Ovid's Met, vu. (1593) 164 Cerberus. . drag- 
ging arsward still. 1616 Fretcner A vt. Afaéta ww. ii, Hang 
arse-ward. 1877 E. Peacock Linc. Gloss., Arserd, back- 
ward. ‘Go arserds, cousin Edward, go arserds.’ 

B. adj. Backward, contrary ; perverse. 
¢1g00 Almanak for 1386 (1812) 12 A crab es an arsword 
best. 1579 Tomson C@dvis's Sermz. Tint. 127/1 How arse- 
ward a thing it is for euerie man to be given to his owne 
profite. 1686 G. Stuart Yoco-Ser. Disc. 30 Sae take some 
pity on your love And do not still so arseward prove. 

+Arsewardly, adv. Obs. [See -Ly2.]=prec. 

1530 PatsGr. 829/2 All arsewardly, all frowardly, font a 
rebours. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 8/2 Behold 
how arswardly we goe alwayes when we pray to God. 

|| Arsheen (af7'n). Also 8-9 arshine, arch- 
ine. [Russ.] A measure of length used in Russia 
and Turkey. : 

1734 Treatyin Magens /nsurances 11. 592 English Cloth. . 
two Copyks in Rixdollars for each Archine. 1783 Martyx 
Geog. Mag. 11. 40 The arshine or Russian ell, equal to twenty- 
eight and one-tenth inches English. 1819 J. Q. ADams in 
C. Davies Aletric Syst. (1871) 1. 185 Suwarrow . .said to 
his troops, ‘A soldier’s step 1s an arsheen.’ 1828 WeEbsTER, 
Arshine. 1881 Nature XXV. 88 The new system.. of 
weights and measures.. in Turkey. . The archine..is ex- 
actly equal to the French metre. 

Arsine (asain). Chem. [f. ARS(ENIC) +-1NE, 
here used to form a term analogous to am-cne.] 
A compound having the structurc of ammonia or 
an amine, with arsenic instead of nitrogen; 1.e. 
Arseniuretted hydrogen (As¥1,), and any derivative 
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bearing the same relation to it that the amines do 
to ammonia (NH); as 7rzmethyl arsine (C11,),As. 

Hence Arsinic (assinik), @., as in Déimethyl- 
arsinic acid, 

||Arsis (assis). [L., a. Gr. dpois lifting, raising, 
f. aipe to lift. There has been much dispute as 
to the exact meaning of this word. In Creek, 
according to Liddell and Scott, it was ‘the raising 
of the foot in beating time’; but it is uncertain 
whether this conenrred with the syllables which 
had greatest or least force ; and ‘ perhaps the ori- 
ginal meaning was the raising of the voicc to a 
higher pitch’ (A. J. Ellis), Latin writers explain 
it as the raising of the voice (to greater force) on 
the first syllable of a metrical foot.] 

1. (The following quots. illustrate the various 
opinions of writers.) 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi, (1495) 941 Arsis 
is rerynge of voys and is the begynnyng of songe. Thesis 
Is settynge and is the ende. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 
22 The following lambicks move per Arsin ef Thesin, and 
are measured by the Hand first up and then down, because 
they begin with a short Quantity. 

at theatthwrareth, ar, ths 
When all | thy Merlcies, O | iny God. 

1795 Mason Ch. Alus. iv. 258 What the writers on Verbal 
Pronunciation mean by acute and grave sounds, or what 
they technically term Arsis and Thesis. 1819 Pantolog. 
s.v., Thesis implies the eniphatic or accentuated part of the 
bar; and arsis the weak, or unaccented part. 1876 SrAiNER 
& Barrett Dict, Alus. Terms s.v., Forasmuch as the con- 
fusion among musicians in using these terins [arsis, thesis, 
ictus] has resulted from the disagreement of scholars as to 
their proper application, it is much to be hoped that they 
wilt be allowed to sink into disuse, 

2. In modern acceptation: The strong syllable 
in English metre (or classical metre as read by 
Englishmen), the strong note in barred music; 
thus identical with the modern meaning of L, 
zctus. (A.J. E.) 

1834 Penny Cyct. 11. 406/2 The dactylie arsis, or the arsis 
followed by two depressions. 1876 Kennepy Pub. Sch. 
Lat, Gram, § 259 In Dactylic and Trochaic verse the arsis 
ison the first part of each foot ; fftora, drma. In Anapestic 
and Iambic on the last : patule, cand, 

|3. In Mus. Per arsin: By descent of voice or 
sound from higher to lower pitch. ? Ods. 

1706 in Puittirs. 1751 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Fugha per 
arsin et thesin. 1879 OuseLey in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 95/1 
When applied to the voice, a subject, counterpart, or fugue, 
is said to be ‘per thesin,’ when the notes ascend from grave 
to acute; ‘per arsin’ when they descend from acute to 
grave. <A fugue ‘per arsin et thesin’ is the same thing as 
a fugue ‘ by inversion.’ 

Arsk(e, obs.f. Ask sé. water-newt; and of Harsn. 

Arsmart, variant spelling of ARSESMART. 

Arsmetik, -tric, -trik, obs. ff. ARITHMETIC. 

+ A-vrsmetry. Oés. A corruption of arsmetrick 
ARITHMETIC, by form-assoc. with geometry. 

1594 Greens Look, Glass (1861) 132 Have I taught you 
arsmetry. 

+ A‘rson!, O¢s. Forms: 4-5 arsoun, s -oune, 
-OWn, -un, 6-7 arzon, 5-7 arson, [a. OF. argun, 
arzon (also archon), cogn. with Sp. arzon, It. 
arcione:—late L. arcién-em, f. arcus bow. Cf. 
ARCcHON 56.1] 

1. A saddle-bow; a name given to two curved 
pieces of wood or metal, one of which was fixed to 
the front of the saddle, and another behind, to give 
the rider greater security in his seat. 

€1325 Cau~ de £. 5539 Both hys arsouns weren off yren. 
@ 1400 Ocfouian 1040 ‘Iwo bole-axys.. In hys former arsun 
were y-honge, ¢1450 Loneticu Graf xiv. 293 His body he 
toclaf,. Evene to his sadelis arsown. 1557 A. Arthur (Cop- 
land) vi. vii, The arson of his sadel brake, and so he flewe 
ouer his hors tayle. 1598 Stow Suz. (ed. Strype 1754) II. 
v. xiv. 3148/1 All his Arzons, i.e. Saddle bows that he makes. 
1623 Manse A leman’s Guzman d' Alf. 68 A Petronell hang- 
ing at the arson of his saddle. 

2. Occas. used for: A saddle. 

¢1300 A. A fis. 4251 And leop himseolfinthearsoun. ¢ 1460 
Lybeans Disc.1613 Unnethe that he myghte sytte Upryght 
yn_hy’s arsoun,. 

Arson? \fsan). [a. OF. arson, -oun, -un:— 
late L. arstén-em, n. of action f. ars- ppl. stem of 
ardére to burn. First used as Eng. by Hale.]} 
The act of wilfully and maliciously sctting fire 
to another man’s honse, ship, forest, or similar 
property ; or to one’s own, when insured, with in- 
tent to defraud the insurers. 

[12751 Stat. MVestin. (3 Edw. J) xv, Ceux qui sont pris pur 
arsoun feloniousement fait. Trans/. 1618: Such as be 
taken for house burning feloniousty done. 1583 Staunp- 

roroE Plees del Coron 36 a, Arsons de measons felonisement 
faits est felony per le comen ley. 1640 Coke 3r¢ P#. Just. 
xv, Indictment of burning. a1680 HALE quotes the prec. as 
‘Indictment of arson.’] 

@ 1680 Hace Pleas of Crown 566 The felony of arson or 
wilful burning of houses. 1768 Buackstoneé Comme. 1V. 

220 Arson.. is the malicious and wilful burning of the house 
or outhouses of another man. 1831 CariyLe Sart, Res. 
ul. vi, Stampings, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not 
arson itself. 1856 Mottey Dutch A’ef. (1861) I. 24 Murder, 
larceny, arson, rape. . were commuted for a definite price. 

Arsonist (assonist). rave—}. [f. prec. + -1s7.] 
One who commits arson. 
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1864 R. Burton Dahome 11.305 hose whose houses were 
first seen in flames were uot proved to be the real arsonists. 

A-rsonite. vare—'. [f. as pree. + -1TE.] = prec. 

1859 G. Merepitu A, Feveret 1, xii. 195 The man was..a 
very extraordinary Arsonite..It was a thing unknown in 
the annals of rick- urning. 

Arsonium (arsownidm). Chem. [f. Ans-ENIc + 
termination of AmMontum.J A name applied 
(chiefly in combination) to a univalent organic 
arsenic radical, analogous in composition to ammo- 
nium and phosphonium, as ¢etramethyl-arsonium 
As\CII,),. Hence Arsonic (aispnik), a., pertain- 
ing to arsonium; applied to a proup of acids, 
analogous to the phosphonic acids (I*ownes). 

Arsoun(e, -un, variants of Arson!, Obs. 

Arst, obs. form of Erst adv. 

+A‘rs-table. Ods. [App.a perversion of Astro- 
LAB, after L, avs art, and TAuLE.] = ASTROLABE. 

¢1300 A. Afis. 287 His ars-table he tok out sone. ‘Theo 
cours he tok of sonne andmone. /47d. 309 He lokud in his 
ars-table, Jia, 336. P ' 

A-rsy-ve'rsy, adv, and a. Obs. in polite use. 
Also arse-, arsie-versie, arsee-versee, arsy- 
varsy, ctc. [f. ARSE 5é.+ L. versus, pa. pple. of 
vertére to turn, assimilated to reduplicated com- 
pounds like huerly-durly, etc.] 

A. adv. Backside foremost, upside-down, con- 
trariwise ; perversely, preposterously. 

1539 Taverner £rasm, Prov. (1552) 62 Ye set the cart 
before the horse..cleane contrarily and arsy versy as 
they say. 1577 Hotinsuep Chron. 11. 26/2 The estate of 
that flourishing towne was turned arsie versie, topside the 
otherwaie. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage'’s Myst. Div. 24 
As if everi man went the wrong waie to work; All Arsi- 
varsi, 172t Baitey, Arsy-versy. 1855 }ihitby Gloss., Arsy- 
varsy, head over heels, vice-versa. 

B. adj. Contrary, perverse, preposterous. 

1659 Brome Eng. Moor ut. ii, It is the Arsivarsiest Aufe 
that ever crept into the world, 1692 Dunton Postboy Robb'd 
(1706) 173 Go to, let us not enter Rome, that is, not intoa 
Discourse of Arsey-versey Love. 

Art (Zt), 56. 3-; also 3-4 ars, arz, 4-7 arte. 
Sc, 6-7 airt. [a. OF. art:—L. artem, prob. f. ar- 
to fit. The OF. nom. sing. ars:—L. ars, and pl. 
ars :—L. artes, were also in early Eng. use, but with- 
out distinction of case.] 

I. Skill ; its display or application. 
(abstractly) ; no plural. 
1. gen. Skill in doing anything as the result of 


knowledge and practice. 

c12zz5 St. Margarete 194 Telle me of 30ure art.. Whi 
werrie 3e cristene men. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 7434 
Couth never telle, bi clergy, ne arte.. pe thowsand parte. 
1539 TAvERNER ELrasm. Prov, (1552) 23 Arte or cunninge 
euerye countrey nourysheth. Y* is to saye, cunnynge men, 
& such as haue anye facultie or science, whether so euer 
they goo, shall lacke no lyuynge. 1611 Biste Acés xvii. 29 
Golde, or siluer, or stone grauen by arte, and mans deuice. 
1663 Butter Hd.1.i. 87 Else when with greatest art he 
spoke, You’d think he talk’d like other folk. 1718 Pore 
ftiad 1, 285 The copious accents fall with easy art. 1849 
Macautay /7tst. Eng. 1. 129 The potato, a root which can 
be cultivated with scarcely any art. 


2. Human skill as an agent, human workman- 


ship. Opposed to sature. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7. 189 Nature ne Art ne koude hym 
nat amende. 1573 G. Harvey Comnon-pt. Bh. (1884) 87 
Nature herself ts changeable. . and arte, after a sorte her 
ape, conformith herself to the like mutabilitye. 1592 SHaks. 
Kom. & Ful. i. iv. 94 Romeo: now art thou what thou art, 
by Art as well as by Nature. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relic. 
Med. 1. § 16 Now nature is not at variance with art, nor 
art with nature: they being both the servants of his pro- 
vidence. Art is the perfecttion of Nature.. Nature hath 
made one World, and Art another. In briefe, all things 
are artificiall, for Nature is the Art of God. 1699 DrypEN 
Cock & Fox 452 Art mayerr, hut nature cannot miss. 1742 
Cottins Ode fo Pity 23 Youth's soft notes unspoil’d by art. 
1839 Loner. //yferton i. v. (1865) 165 Nature is a revela- 
tion of God; Art, a revelation of man .. Art pre-exists in 
Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art. 

tb. Artifice, artificial expedient. (Cf. 12.) Ods. 

1667 OLoENsURG in Phil, Trans, 11. 415 That some of the 
Natives there can stay under Water half an hour without 


any art. 
3 Ta. spec. 


The learning of the schools ; see 7. 
The ¢rivzzm, or one of its subjects, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric; dialecties. Ods. 

e1305 St. Edmund 220 in E. FE. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radde six 3er: contynuelliche ynou3, & sipbe for beo more 
profound : to arsmetrike he drou3. 1330 R. Brunne Chrow. 
336 (R.) Of arte he had the maistrie. ¢1430 Freemasonry 
567 Gramer forsothe ys the rote. . But art passeth y:n hys 
degre, As the fryte does the rote of the tre. 1573 G. Harvey 
Common-pl. Bk. (1884) 76 It makith no matter howe a man 
wrytith untoe his frends. . Pra:ceptes of arte and stile and 
decorum.. ar to be reservid for an other place. 

b. gen. Scholarship, learning, science. avch. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1. ii. 113 Where all those pleasures 
liue, that Art would comprehend. 1675 R. Barctay A fol. 
Quakers ii. § 15. 64 A Mathematician can infallibly know, 
by the Rules of Art, that the three Angles of a right Tri- 
angle, are equal to tworight Angles. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 
61 So vast is art, so narrow human wit. c 1840 Loner, 
Psalm of Life, Art is long, and time is ficeting. | 

ec. Words or terms of art: words peculiar to, or 
having a peculiar use in, a particular art or pursuit ; 
technical terms. 


Sing. art 


ART. 


1628 Coke On Litt. Pref., The Termes and Words of Art. 
1701 Swirt Cont, Nobles, etc, Wks. 1755 11.1.22 By which he 
brought many of them, as the term of art was then, to 
Philippize. 1754 Epwaxrps /'reed. Witl 1. § 3. 15 If we use 
the Words, as ‘Ferms of Art, in another sense. 1807 Morris 
& Kennrick (47) Explanation of the ‘bernis of Art in 
Anatoiny. 1816 Sco1t Anfiz. (1852) 256 A few thumping 
blustering terins of art, 

+ 4. spec. Skill in applying the principles of a 
special science ; technical or professional skill. Ods. 

¢ 1300 A. Adis. 737 Thyn erbes failith and thyn art} 1393 
Lanct. 7’. Pt. C. xvii. 96 Astronomyens al day‘in here art 
faillen, 1605 Suaks. AZacé.1v. i. 101 Tell me, if your Art Can 
tell so much. 1656 H. Pantiiws Purch. Patt. ihe 31 
Without sufficient kuowledge in point ofart. 1677 Moxon 
Mech, [.xerc. (1703) 253 Work, in which they have taken 
a great deal of pains, and used a great deal of Art. 

5. The application of skill to subjects of taste, 
as poetry, music, dancing, the drama, oratory, 
literary composition, and the like; esp. in mod. 
use: Skill displaying itself in perfection of work- 
manship, perfection of exccution as an object in 
itself. 

1620 J. Taytor in Shaks. C. Pratse 133 Spencer and 
Shakespeare did in art excell. 1675 Trauerne Chr. [ethics 
iii.25 Art.. more frequently appears in fiddling and dancing, 
then in noble deeds. 1711 Suarrvess, Charac. (1737) 1. 244 
Remarkiug what this mighty Genius and Judg of Art de- 
clares concerning tragedy. 1840 If. Rocrrs ss. Il. v. 259 
It is just such art as this that we ask of the preacher., that 
he shall take diligent heed to do what he has to do as well 
as he can. 1867 Mirt /waug. Add. St. Andrews 46 If 1 
were to define Art, [ should be inclined to call it the en. 
deavour after perfection in execution. 1872 SwinsurNE 
Liss. & Stud, (1875) 41 The well-known formula of art for 
art's sake.. has, like other doctrines, a true side to it, and 
an untrue. 1879 M. Arnotp Guide Eng. Lit. in Alixed 
Ess, 193 We mean by art, not merely an aim to please, but 
also a law of pure and flawless workmanship. tee 

6. The application of skill to the arts of imita- 
tion and design, Janting, Engraving, Sculpture, 
Architecture; the cultivation of these in its prin- 
ciples, practice, and results; the skilful production 
of the beautiful in visible forms. 

This is the most usual modern sense of av¢#, when used 
without any qualification. It does nut occur in any English 
Dictionary before 1880,andseemsto have been chiefly used by 
painters and writers on painting, until the present century. 

1668 J. E[veryn] (¢it/e) An Idea of the Perfection of Paint- 
ing demonstrated from the Principles of Art. a1700 Dry- 
vbEN To Anetter, From hence the rudiments of art began, 
A coal or chalk first imitated man. ¢1777 J. Barry in 
Cunningham S77. Painters 11.96 Asolidmanly taste for real 
art, in place of our contemptible passion for daubing. 1801 
Fuse Lect, Arti. 8 Greek Art had her infancy, 1834 
Prospectus of Edin. Art Union, {t is proposed to form an 
Association for the purchase of works of art. 1848 Mrs. 
Jameson (fi¢/e) Sacred and Legendary Art. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. V1.1. iii. § 12 mote, High art differs from 
low art in possessing an excess of beauty in addition to its 
truth, not in possessing excess of beauty inconsistent with 
truth. 1869 GLADSTONE Juv. Mundi xv. § 2. 520 By the 
term Art, I understand the production of beauty in material 
forms palpable; whether associated with industrial pur- 
poses or not. 1876 Humpurey Coin Colt. Man. 1. 4 The 
coins of Greece and Rome form in themselves a coniplete 
history of Art. . : : 

II. Anything wherein skill may be attained or 
displayed. Sing. ax art; pl. arts. 

7. chiefly in f/. Certain branches of learning 
which are of the nature of intellectual instruments 
or apparatus for more advanced studies, or for the 
work of life; their main principles having been 
already investigated and established, they are in the 
position of subjects requiring only to be acquired 
and practised. Applied in the Middle Ages to 
‘the érivium and guadrivium, a course of seven 
sciences, introduced in the sixth century... the 
trivium contained grammar, logic, and rhetoric; 
the quadrivium arzthmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy’ (Hallam) ; called also the free or dzberal 
arts. Hence the ‘faculty’ of arts, and arts ‘curri- 
culum,’ embracing the portions of these, with sub- 
sequent additions and alterations, still studied at 
the Universities, and the degrecs of ‘ Bachelor’ and 
‘Master of Arts’ conferred upon students who 
attain to a prescribed standard of proficiency in 
these branches of knowledge, or, as it is called, 
‘graduate in arts.’ 

c1300 A. Avis. 665 The sevethen maister taught his pars, 
And the wit of thescoven ars. ¢ 1305.$¢, Aath. gin E. EP. 
(1862) 90 Pere nas non of be soue artz pat hieo gret clerk of 
Nas. ¢ 1320 Seuyn Sages \W.) 182 And eke alle the seven 
ars. "377 Lanai. P. 2. B. x. 150 He hath wedded a wyf 
.- Is sybbe to pe seuene artz. c1400 Destr. Troy i. 1497 
Cassandra. .enfourmet was faire of pe fre artis. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vin. iv. 9 Mayster of Art. 1503 Hawrs 
Examp, Virtne vii. 103, 1 am grounde of the artes seen. 
1557 N. 7. (Genev.) Efisé. iiij, They .. beat their wittes 
night and daie in the artes hberall or other sciences. 1579 
Furke Refut. Rastet 751 He being a Master in all the scuen 
liberall Arts, is not so ignorant in grammer. 1594 CaRFw 
Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 7 Moreouer, mans hife is very 
short, and the arts loug and toilsome. 1608 SHAKS. /’er. 
ul. lil. 82 My education been in arts and arms, 1795 Gup- 
BON A ufobiog. 29 [low many [professors] are statroned tu 
the three faculties, and how many are left for the liberal 
arts? 2794 Reww Ace. Univ. Glasgow Whs. 11, 723'1 
Four [Faculties] . . Theology, Canon Law, Civil Law, and 
the Arts... The Arts, under which was comprehended 
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logic, physics, and morals, were considered as a necessary 
introduction to the learned professions. /ééd. 724/1 In 
some universities, Masters of Arts are called Doctors of 
Philosophy. /é%d@. 725/2 The dean conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 
1g1 The first seven years ., were employed onstudies, which 
varying in their nature in various periods of the university 
history went under the common name of ‘ Arts,’ 

+b. sezg. Any one of the above-mentioned subjects. 

c1300 A, Adis. 72 Barounes.. That this ars [astrology] 
wel undurstode.. Wis in this ars, and malicious. c1q450 
Alervlin vy. 86 An arte that is cleped astronomye. 

8. A practical application of any science ; a body 
or system of rules serving to facilitate the carrying 
out of certain principles. In this sense often con- 
trasted with sczerce. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. i. 2 Emonge thother 
noble artes and sciences. ¢ 1538 StarKEY Exgland U, i. 160 
Scholes in every Arte, syence and craft. 1588 FRAUNCE 
Lawters Log. \.i1.1b, An art is a methodicall disposition of 
true and coherent preceptes, for the more easie perceiving and 
better remembring of the same. 1599 SHaks. /fex. V. 1. i. 
51 So that the Arte and Practique part of Life must be the 
Mistresse to this Theorique. 1724 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 9 
This is the most remarkable distinction between an art 
and a science, viz. the one refers chiefly to practice, the 
other to speculation. 1825 BENTHAM Aation. Reward 204 
Correspondent... to every art, there is at least one branch of 
science ; correspondent to every branch of science, there is 
at least one branch of art. 1852 M’Cuttocu Dict. Coma. 
449 Agriculture is little known as a science in any part of 
Ainerica, and but imperfectly understood as an art. 1870 
Jevons Elem, Logie i. 7 A science teaches us to know and 
an art to do. 

9. esp. An industrial pursuit or employment of 
a skilled nature ; a craft, business, profession. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 142 Artificers Whiche vsen craftes 
and mestiers, Whose art is cleped mechanique. 1557 SEAGER 
Sch. Vertue in Babees Bk. 353 Ye seruauntes, applie your 
busines and arte. 1660 STanvev /7ist. Philos. 165 Arts of 
three kinds. The first diggeth out Metals, and fells Wood. 
1705 Aooison /taly 6 The Fisher-men can’t employ their Art 
with so much success in so troubled a Sea. 1745 De For 
Eng Tradesm. 1. i. 8 To be taught the art and mystery 
which his master engages to learn him. 1851 D. Witson 
Preh, Ann. (1863) I. 11. ii. 358 Aboriginal learners slowly 
acquiring the new art. age 

b. A guild, or company of craftsmen. Cf. Florio: 
‘ Arte ..a whole company of any trade in any city 
or corporation town.’ 

1832 Sismonoi /fa/. Ref. viii. 184 These men, belonging to 
the woollen art. 1872 Yeats Growth Comus. 107 The in- 
dustry of the free republic was controlled by guilds or arts. 

O. A pursuit or occupation in which skill is 
directed towards the gratification of taste or pro- 
duction of what is beautiful. Hence Zhe Arts: 
(specifically) =the Fine Arts; see next. (Cf. 5, 6.) 

1597 [see 11 b]. 1769 Sir J. REyNoLos Disc. i. Wks. 1870 

306 There is a general desire among our Nobility to be 
distinguished as lovers and judges of the Arts. 1778 — 
tbid. vii. 1, 426 All arts having the same general end, which 
isto please. 1827 Continental Advent. li. 111.243 The true 
Italian feeling for the Arts. 1842 PARKER Bafptistery Pref. 
xii, The sister Art that speaks instone. 1884 Punch 3 May 
210/2 You will speak only of music, extolling this Art above 
all others. 

11. In prec. senses, but particularized :— 

a. by an adjective, as magic art (or the d/ack art), 
military art, the healing art. Industrial, me- 
chanical, useful arts; those in which the hands 
and body are more concern: than the mind. 
Fine arts: those in which the mind and imagination 


are chiefly concerned. 

1393 Gower II]. 80 Thexperience Of art magique. 1611 
Piste Wisd. xvii. 7 The illusions of arte Magicke. 1667 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 1 Smithing is an Art-Manual. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. iv. 178 My song to flowery Gar- 
dens might extend, Toteach the Vegetable Arts. 1711 Abot- 
son Sfect. No. 5 » 4 How an Amazon should be versed in 
the Black Art. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Rom. [/ist. (1827) 111.96A 
treatise..upon the art military. 1767 Foroyce Serm. Vung. 
iVom. I. vi. 250 They. . wanted instruction in the principles 
of the Fine Arts. 1785 Rrio /xt, Powers vi. vi, The fine 
arts are very properly called the arts of taste. 1854 Ruskin 
Two Paths ii, Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together. 1884 GLAOsTONE Sf, 772 
Parl, 28 Apr., The Reform Bill of 1866 was defeated by 
obstruction, though at that period the art of obstruction was 
not so much ofa fine art as it was now. A/od. A professor 
of the healing art. 

by a genitive or genitive phrase, as ‘the 
painter's art,’ ‘the art of painting.’ 

1gog Hawes Past. Pleas. 189 Set with magykes arte. 
1560 Biste (Genev.) 2 Chron. xvi. 14 Spices made by the arte 
[Wycur, Tinoace, craft] of the Apoticarie. 1611 /é:d., 
Apothecaries arte. 1597 Mortey /ntrod, A/us, 181 The 
arte of dauncing being come to that perfection. 1691 T. 
Hace] New /uvent. 29 The art of making gold. 17974 T. 
JEFFERSON A utobiog. Wks. 1859 I. App. 141 The whole art 
of government consists in the art of being honest. 182 
Joanna Baiwuie Met. Leg., Wallace \xiii. 6 The soldier's 
dext’rous art. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 301 The rapid 
improvement, both of the art of war and of the art of navi- 
gation. 1875 Fortnum J/azolica ili. 34 To have encouraged 
the potter's art. ; 

12. An acquired faculty of any kind; a power of 


doing anything wherein skill is attainable by study 


and practice; a knack. 

1637 RuTHERFORO Lett. 120 (1862) 1. 299, 1, thought the 
guiding of grace had beennoart. I thought it w! come of 
will. 1781 CoweErR Convers. 4 Conversation..may be es- 
teemed a gift, and not an art, 1849 Macautav //ist. Lng. 
I]. 201 ‘he art of saying things well is useless to a man 
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who has nothing to say. 1876 HAMERTON /xfedd. Life in. 
iii. 91 The delicate art of verbal selection. 

ITT. Skilful, crafty, or artificial conduct. 

13. Studied conduct or action, especially such 
as seeks to attain its ends by artificial, indirect, 
or covert means; address; cunning, artfulness. 

c1600 SHAKs, Sou. 139 Use power with power and slay 
me not by art.. What need’st thou wound with cunning 
when thy might Is more, etc. 1738 Pore Ez. Sat. i. 32 
Smile without Art, and win without a Bribe. a@ 1762 Laoy 
MontaGue Left. Ixxiv. 122, I am incapable of art. 1801 
Mar. Epcewortn Selinda I. xvi. 300 Her art and false- 
hood operated against her own views. 

14. An artifice, contrivance, stratagem, wile, trick, 
cunning device. Chiefly in /. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 295 His passion, but an 
art of craft, Even there resolved my reason into tears. 
1625 Bacon Séwzd., Ess. (Arb.) 506 Attributing Arts or 
Policy to Augustus, and Dissimulation to Tiberius. 1682 
Dryoen Ads. & Achit, 1. 402 The next successor.. My Arts 
have made obnoxious to the State. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 510 P 4 All the little arts imaginable are used to soften 
a man’s heart. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V.1. 172 All the 
arts of address and policy, 1813 Miss Austen Pride § 
Prej. (1833) 34 The arts which ladies sometimes condescend 
to employ for captivation, 1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. 1. 
536 No art was spared which could draw Monmouth from 
retreat, 

IV. Phrases. 

15. Art-of-memory: an old game at cards. (De- 
scribed in the Compleat Gamester (1709) 101.) 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester (1680) 99 This Art of Me- 
mory is a sport at which men may play for money, but it 
is most commonly the way to play the drunkard. ; 

16. Art and Part (Sc. Law and gen.): a. orig. 
in such expressions as fo de concerned in (either) 
by art or part, either by a7t in contriving it, or by 
the art taken in actually executing it; whence, 
To have art or (and) part in: to have a share in, 
either by contrivance or participation; b. (cor- 
tuptly) Zo de art or part in (4e tor have, or perth. 
for ‘to be of art or part in’): to be concemed 
either in the contrivance or the execution of ; 7a 
be art and part in: to be accessary both by con- 
trivance and participation, often used loosely, as a 
mere jingling phrase for ‘ accessary, participating, 
sharing’ (the sense of a7t being merged in that 
of part). 

&. c1425 Wyntoun Cron, vii. ix. 539 All pa Dat (opir) be 
art or part or swike Gert bryn .. bis erle Patryke. 1582-8 
Hist. Fames VI (1804) 60 Thame that has bein foirfaltit for 
airt and pairt of the slauchter. 1609 SKENE Rez. Maz. 118 
Thou thy selfe full airt had, and parte in harming and 
skaithing of me. @ 1670 Hacket Ad. Williams u. 86 (D.) 
The old man which is corrupt (Eph. iv. 22), who had art 
and part, as the Scottish indictment runs, in all our Bishop's 
persecutions, 1767 H. Brooke Foolof Quad. i. 6 (D.) He had 
neither art nor part in this frightful discomfiture. 1864 
Spectator 529 He has no further art or part in the matter. 

b. x515 Acts Fas. V (1597) § 2 He salbe halden airt & 
partaker of his evill deedis. 1536 BELLENDENE Cro. Scot. 
xu. viii. Jam.) Gif evir I wes othir art or part of Alarudis 
slauchter. 1691 Brount Law Dict., Art and Part isa 
Term used in Scotland and the North of England. When 
one is charged with a Crime they say, He was Art and Part 
in committing the same.. He was both a contriver, and 
acted his Part in it. 1753 Stewart's Triad 283 Find unan- 
imously, the pannel James Stewart guilty, art and part, of 
the murder of Colin Campbell. ¢1876 Naz. Encycl. 1.105 The 
law of Scotland makes no distinction between the accessory 
to any crime (called avt and part) and the principal. 1878 
Tennyson Q. AZary ui. iv, You are art and part with us In 
purging heresy. 

V. Comb.; chiefly attr7b. from sense 6, as art- 
critic, -furniture, -manufacture, -product, -school, 
-teacher, etc.; or zustrumental, as art-spun, etc. 
Art-educate vb., to educate in the arts of design : 
art-union, a union of persons for the purpose of 
promoting art (in sense 6), chiefly by purchasing 
the works of artists, and distributing them among 
their members, which is usually done by lottery. 

1879 Hisps in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 263/2 As desirous 
of improving the style of their work as any art-critic could 
possibly wish them to be. 1880 Poynter Lect. Art I. 16 
It has never been thought worth while to art-educate the 
workman. 1870 Atheneum 21 May 681 Little more than a 
pretty piece of art-furniture. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 
30 A certain quantity of Art-intellect is born annually in 
every nation. 1862 THorNBury 7urner J. 13 The very 
starting-point of the boy’s art life. 1876 GLaostone Redig. 
Th. in Contempr Rev. June 23 The splendid and elaborate 
art-life ofthe people. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest i. § 3 The 
least part of the work of any sound art-teacher must be his 
talking. 1857 — Pol. Econ. Art i. 41 The picture which 
most truly deserves the name of an art-treasure. 1837 
(tétie) Art Union of Scotland, 1868 Cuampers Lxcycé. 
I. 446 Scotland preceded England in the establishment of 
1880 Poynter Lect. Art I. 16 The Art-work- 
men who have studied in our schools of design. 

+ Acrt, v.1 Os. Forms: 4-7 art(e, 6 aret. 
[prob. direct ad. L. avta-re to draw close, contract, 
f. arvtus confined ; Godefroy, however, has OF. pa. 
pple. arvcté. In Eng. also occas. assimilated to 
medizval L. forms avctus, arctare.] 

1. To ‘confine, cramp, restrict, limit, in local 
position or in action. ; ; 

1382 Wycuir Fudge. i. 34 Amorre artide (1388 maad streitd 
the sones of Dan in the hil. ¢1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. 
xllii 93 So is he constreyned and arted pat he may no3t 
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meue, 1496 Dives & Paup, (W.de W.)1. xviii. 522 God is .. 
free in his doynge, and not arted by the planetes. 

2. To constrain (a person) ¢o do something. 

¢1375 Barsour 7roy-6&. 11. 3031 A lettir That arted him 
sone to retorne. c1450 Crt. of Love 46 Love arted me to do 
my observaunce To his estate. 1530 Patscr. 437/1, I arte, 
I constrayne..] maye be so arcted that _I shall be fayne to 
do it. 1553 Foxe A. & AZ. (1563) 790/2 Not arcting him to 
prove euery and singuler thinges . . of the premisses, 

3. ? To press, urge, insist on. 

¢1374 CHaucer 7roylus 1, 388 What for to speke, and what 
to holden inne, And what to arten. 

4. pa. pple. Closely allied. rare. 

1583 STANYHURST A exerts 1.(Arb.) 28 No doubt, a Goddesse, 
too Phoebus sister, or arcted Too Nymphs in Kynred. 

+ Art, v.2 Ods. [f. Art sd.] 

1. To instruct in arts, or in any particular art. 

1660 Stantey /77st. Philos. 118/2 Agesilaus sent his Sons 
to be educated at Sparta, to learn and art them .. how to 
obey and command. 

2. To make artificial, to artificialize. rare. 

1627 FeLtHam Resolves 1. \xiii. Wks. 1677, 97 The nature 
that 1s arted with the subtilties of time and practice. 

3. To obtain or gain by art. rave. 

160z Warner Add. Eng. xu. Ixxvii. (1612) 319 Skill... 
(whereby they arted men’s good will). 

4. phr. 7o art it: to use art or artifice. 

1637 H. SyoenHAm Sev. 152 Hee that can art it hansomely 
in ways of dissimulation. 1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Armi. 
xxvi. § 2 (1669) 324/2 When they have Arted it most in 
packing their sins, to hide them from the Worlds eye. 

Art (it, art, it), v.3 2nd sing. pres. ind. of Br. 
One of the remaining parts of the orig. substantive 
vb.; cf. Aa. 

Art, obs. f. Aint sé., 207th. dial. direction. 

a1400 Cursor Al. (Trin. MS.) 2268 Pere were alle be 
speches part Of dyuerse londes to dyuerse art. 

+ Artailye, Ods. Sc. Also 5-6 artailse, 6 -3ee, 
artalse, -allie, -aillie. [Form not satisfactorily 
explained; the termination suggests F. a7¢é//é, 
pa. pple.] Scotch form of ARTILLERY. 

c1470 Henry /¥adlace vu. 994 The Sotheron men maid 
gret defens that tid, With artailye, that felloune was to bid. 
1548 Compl. Scot. 41 Gunnaris cum heir, and stand by 30ur 
artailgee. 1552 LynpEsay Papyzgo 947 Nor cum within the 
schote of thare artailze. 1565 R. Linorsay Cro. (1814) 
310 (Jam.) Artallie, pouder, and bullettis. /é¢d. 326 They 
heard the artaillie schott on both sides. 

Artailjeryt, artaljeit: see ARTILLERIED, AR- 
TILLIED. 

+ Arta‘tion. Os. Sc. [ad. L. artation-em, f. 
artare to compress.] Pressure, urging, instigation. 

1528 Acts Fas. V (1814) 327 (Jam.) To geif thame arta- 
tioune to invaid his hieness. 1536 BELLENDENE Croz. xu. 
iii. (Jam.) His wyfe impacient of lang tary.. gaif hym gret 
artation to persew the thrid weird. 

Artcher, obs. form of ARCHER. 

1553 four Supplic. 100 Shepeherdes be but yl] artchers. 

ch ‘A-rted, ppl. a. [f. Arr v.2 and sé. + -ED.] 

1. Versed in any art, or in artifice ; skilled, trained. 

1627 Fe.tuam Resolves 1, xii. Wks. 1677. 18 Throughly 
arted in navigation. /érd. 1. Ixxxvili, To sing or play like 
an arted musician. 1646 Gaur Cases Conse. 33 Either the 
Arted or the Pacted Witch. 

2. Made artificial, artificialized. 

1638 A dbino & Bellama(N.) Inher which arted lookes does 
ware, Men looke for natures steps, and cannot trace her, 

3. Made by art or artifice, artificial. 

1652 GAULE Magastyvom 5 Was she instructed by an arted 
speculation or by a divine revelation? 1655 H. VaucHAN 
Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 49 And sweeter aires streame from a 
grone, Than any arted string. 

Artefact, variant of ARTIFACT. 

Arteir, variant of artere, by-form of ARTERY. 

Arteller, var. ArTILLER, Ods., maker of bows. 

Artellere, artelrie, obs. forms of ARTILLERY. 


+Artemage. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. artimage, f. 
art art+magie magic.] Magicart: see ARTSd, II a. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 67 And through the craft of arte- 
mage Of wexe he forged an ymage. ; 

|| Artemisia (at/mi‘zia). [L., a. Gr. dprepicia, 
f.”Aprejis the goddess Diana.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Composite), distinguished by a peculiarly 
bitter or aromatic taste, including the Common 
Wormwood, Mugwort, and Southernwood. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xvi. (1495) 613 Arte- 
misia is callyd moder of herbes and was somtyme halowed 
.. to the goddesse that hyghte Arthemis. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. Supp., Artemisia, a medicinal herb of great efiicacy 
as an uterine, 1866 7veas. Bot. 95/1 The Artemisias 
abound in the arid soil of the Tartarian Steppes. 


+Arter. Ods. fa. OF. avtre, mod. artison ; 
cf. artivon in Cotgr.] A wood-worm. (Cf. Art- 
WORM.) 


1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 119 A certain worm 
called broma by the Spaniards and by us @rfers .. eat 1t so 
full of holes that all the water soaked out. 


Arter, dial. or vulgar pronunciation of AFTER. 

Arter(e, early form of ArtErRY, from F. artere. 

+ Arte-riac, 2. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. arteriacis, 
Gr. dprnpiaxds, also subst. artérzace, ) dprnprarh, 
f. dprnpia: see AxTERY and -ac.] A. adj, Of 
or pertaining to the windpipe. B. sb. A remedy 
for disease of the windpipe. 


661 Lovett Hist. Anin. & Min. 359 The vice of the voice 
And speech .. are cured... by arteriacks, 1699 in Pid. 


ARTERIACAL. 


Trans. XXI1. 402 An Arteriac ..(to smooth the Trachea, 
and promote Expectoration), 1859 in WoRcESTER. 

Arteriacal (atéroiakal), a. ([f. as prec. + 
-AL!.] =ARTERIAL. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Arterial (a:tierial), a. [a. F. ar{éria/ (16th c.), 
inod. artérted: see ARTERY and -ALl.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, an artery. 
Arterial vein (obs.): the pulmonary artery. 

1s41 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., One parte 
called veyne arteryall goth to nourysshe the lunges. 1594 
Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits vi. (1616) 87 The naturall heat 
that is in the vitall spirits, and the arteriall bloud run forth- 
with to the head. 1680 ButLer Rem. (1759) I. 405 Ex- 
amines the arterial Pulsation of its left Foreleg. 1743 tr. 
Heister’s Surg. 292 Diminished Resistance in the arterial 
coats, 1892 Huxtey Péys. iv. 75 The scarlet blood is com- 
monly known as arterial. E ; 

2. Resembling an artery in having a main channel 
of communication with many branches. Arterial 
drainage: a system of drains ramifying like an 
artery. (Objection has been taken to this term on 
the ground that the flow through such a system 
of drains is in the opposite direction to that of the 
arterial system of the body, and really identical 
with the current in the veins.) 

183: Carty.e Sart, Xes. 1. vii, Venous-arterial circula- 
tion of Letters, 184z G. Deane (f¢/e) A plea for an Arte- 
rial Drainage. 1867 A/orn. Star 12 Mar., The Great South- 
ern and Western Railway .. a great arterial line. 

Arterialization (aiti-:rialoizéfon). [n. of 
action f. next; cf. F. artérialisation.] The action 
or process of arterializing. 

1836 Tonp Cycl. Anat, § Phys. I. 260/2 The arterialization 
of the blood. 18792 Huxtey Phys. iv. 76 The arterialization 
of blood in the lungs seems to be a very mixed process, 
partly physical, and yet to a certain extent chemical, 

Arte‘rialize, v. [f. ArTerIAL+-IZE; cf. F. 
artérialiser.] 

1. To convert venous into arterial (blood) by 
exposure to oxygen in the lungs. Hence Arte- 
rialized /f/. a. 

1833 Rocrt in Tweedie’s Cycl. Pract, Med. 1, 178/2 The 
arterialized blood. 1858 H. Gray Avast, 630 The blood, 
arterialized by its passage through the lungs, is returned to 
the left side of the heart by the pulmonary veins. 

2. To furnish with an arterial system. Also ¢ravsy. 

1881 Patcrave 7s, Eng. 2 Her hand With network mile- 
paths binding plain and hill, Arterialized the land. 

Arterio- (aiticrio) [a.Gr.dprypto-.] Comb. form 
of artery, arterial; as in arterio-capillary, etc. 

1836-39 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 11. 772/t The left side 
of the heart .. is in the hibernating animal .. only arterio- 
contractile. 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex., Arteriovenous murmur 

. where there is a communication between a large artery 
and a vein, 

Arteriography (aitie:rijgrafi). [f. prec. + 
Gr. -ypapia: see -GRAPHY.] Systematic descrip- 
tion of the arteries. 1859 in WorcesTER. 

Arteriole (a:ti-rijl). [ad. mod.L. artério/a, 
dim. of artéria ARTERY; cf. F. artériole.] A 
minute or ultimate artery. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc, Anat. & Phys. 111. 989/2 The bran- 
chial artery .. giving off arterioles to the branchial laminze. 
1878 Sweethsonzan Rep. 424 The arterioles of the muscles. 

Arteriology (aitie:rijglédzi). [f. ARTERIO- + 
Gr. -Aoyia: see -LOGY.] Scientific study of, or a 
treatise upon, the arteries. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

+ Arte:riose, az. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. artért-a 
ARTERY + -OSE.] = ARTERIAL. 

1661 Lovett fist, Anim. § Min, 321 Vessels arteriose. 

Arteriotomy (aitic:rijtomi). [ad. L. arz- 
rtotomia, Gr. dptnptoroyia, f. dprnpto- (see above) + 
-Topia cutting ; cf. ANATtoMy.] The operation of 
cutting into or opening an artery, esp. for the pur- 
pose of blood-lIctting. Also, that part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of arteries. Arterio’- 
tomist, orc who practises arteriotomy. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xvn. lix. (1678) 411 
Arteritomy, is the opening of an artery. 1683 PAit. Trans. 
XHI. 224 Arteriotomy formerly used for the Gout. 1876 
BartHotow Mat. Med. (1879) 546 When bloodletting is in- 
dicated in intracranial maladies, venesection or arteriotomy 
is to be preferred. 1684 tr. Boret's Merc. Compit. vir. 274 
There lived at Padua an experienced Arteriotomist. 

Arterious (astiorias), 2. arch. [f. L. artéri-a 
+ -0US.] = ARTERIAL. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. 1x. iv. (1678) 217 
Large effusion of .. arterious blood. [1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Arterious, full of arteries.] 1713 CHESELDEN Avat. 1, xv. 
(1726) 246 The cut orifices of the arterious and venous ves- 
sels. Bete Rees £ucycl. s.v., If any arterious trunk were 
accidentally compressed. 

|| Arteritis (Ztérsitis). Path. [f. as prec. + 
-1T18.] Inflammation of an artery. 

1836 Topp Cych Anat. & Phys. 1. 226/2 An example of 
acute arteritis. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. t. 37 The 
gradual closure of a vessel from local arteritis. 

+ Arterizing, v4/. sb. Obs. rare—'. [as if from 
a vb. arterize, from artery.) The conveyance of 
the vital spirits. See ARTERY 2. 

1600 Tourxeur Transf Jet. v, Their infernall smell With 
{? will] all thy arterizing strength expell, And make thy heart 
an agonizing hell, 

ery (atari), sd. Forms: a. 4-6 arterie, 
6- artery ; also 8. 6 arter(e, 6-7 arture, artier, 
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7 arteir, -ir, -ire. [ad. L. artéria, a. Gr. aprnpia, 
prob. f. atp-ev to raise, lift up (cf. Aorta), but re- 
ferred by some of the ancients to dnp ‘air,’ in ac- 
cordance with thcir idca of arterial functions : sce 
below. The parallel forms 8. from F. arfére were 
common in 16-17th c.] 

+1. The trachea or windpipce. (Called in L. ar- 
teria aspera, from the rough surface presented by 
its cartilaginous rings.) Ods. 

1547 Boorpe BSrev, /featth ccxxvi. 77 The longes, the 
midryffe, the arter trache, the Epigloote. 1594 T. B. La 
Primand., Fr. Acad. i. 93 That pipe which is called the 
rough artery or wind-pipe. 1607 TorseLt /our-f Beasts 
522 The artery of his voice is pressed, and so he cannot cry 
aloud. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 199 (The Lungs] expelleth the 
air: which through the Artire, throat and mouth, maketh 
the voice, 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & AZin. Introd., In 
respect of the .. rough arterie, serpents are like birds. 

2. One of the membranous, elastic, pulsating tubes, 
forming part of the system of vessels by which the 
blood is conveyed from the heart to all parts of 
the body. 


Among the ancients, the arteries, as they do not contain 
any blood after death, were popularly regarded as air-ducts, 
ramifying from the trachea; see prec. sense. Medieval 
writers supposed them to contain an ethereal fluid quite dis- 
tinct from that in the veins, called ‘spiritual blood’ or ‘ vital 
spirits’ (cf. Animat Spirits), an error which, after Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, only gradually 
died out. 

1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. RV. Axi. (1495) 177 Aveynecallid 
Arteria. . to bere and brynge kindely heete from the herte 
to al the membres .. ‘he other arterie of the herte is more 
than the fyrste. 1533 Evvot Cast. Helth 12 Spirit vitall 
procedeth from the harte, and by the arteries or pulses is 
sente into all the body. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's Quest. 
Cyrurg., The vaynes bereth the nourysshyng blode, and 
the arteres the spyrytual blode.. For the veynes brede of 
the lyuer, and the arteres of the hert. 1621 Burton Avat. 
Asef, 1. i, ut. iii. 16 Arteries are long and hollow, with a 
double skin to convey the vital spirits. 1706 Pritirs, 
Artertes, in which the most thin and hottest part of the 
Blood, together with the Vital Spirits, pass thro’ the Body. 
{Similarly in BarLey 1742]. ¢ 1718 Quincy (J.) The coats 
of the veins seem only to be continuations of the capillary 
arteries, 1872 Baker Nile Trtbut, viii. 118 The arteries 
being divided, the animal would quickly bleed to death. 

b. attrib. 

1519 Horman l’utlg. 27b, The arter strynge is the condyte 
of the lyfe sprite, 1528 Pavnett Salerne Regi. 2 Bi, 
Veyne bludde ruddye and obscure: and arterie bludde 
ruddye and clere. 1836 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys, 1. 228/1 
A forceps, not unlike the common artery-forceps. 

g. 

1590 GREENE Journ. Garm. (1616) Pref. 5 To see the 
vanity of youth, so anatomised, that you may see euery 
veine, muscle and arterie. 1835 Lytton Avexzi v. vi. 264 
The awful curse of the papal excommunication .. seemed 
to freeze up all the arteries of life. 

4. transf. A main channel in a ramifying system 
of communication. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 270 These streams are 
the great arteries of inland commerce. A/od, Fleet St. is 
one of the main arteries of London traffic. 

+5. A ligament. Ods. 

162: Quartes Esther (1717) 96 The strongest Arteries 
that knit and tie The members of a mixed Monarchy. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. . xv. 120 The bones in the 
Joynt..are covered with Arteries, which are weaker than 
bones. 

Artery (ditori), v. [f prec. sb.] To furnish 
with, or as if with, arteries. 

1856 Boker L. de Guzman i, i, A kingdom veined and 
arteried with plots. 1878 A. Cameron in V, Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 491 Great rivers that arteried every state. 

Artesian (ait?zan), a. [ad. F. artésien, f. OF. 
Arteis, now Artois, name of an old province of 
France.] Pertaining to Artois, or resembling the 
wells made there in the 18th cent., in which a per- 
pendicular boring into a synclinal fold or basin 
of the strata produces a constant supply of water 
rising spontaneously to the surface of the ground. 

1830 Lyety Princ. Geol. (1875) 11. at. xiviit. 578 Artesian 
borings at Calcutta. 1860 Tristram Gt. Sahara xvit. 287 
Here, in every village, centuries before the principle of the 
artesian well was acknowledged in Europe, the Rouar’a 
have been in the habit of boring simple artesian wells. 1878 


Huxtey Phystogr. 33 The fountains in Trafalgar Square are 
fed with water from an Artesian well. 


Artetik, obs. f. ArrHRitIC; cf. OF. artetique. 
Artful (@stful), a. [f. Arr sd.+-Fut.] 
I. Of persons or agents. 

+1. Versed in the (liberal) arts; learned, wise. 

1613 Heyvwoop Braz, Age u. ii. Wks. IIL. 213 A beaute- 
ous Lady, art-full wise. 1681 Jorpan Lowd, Foy in Heath 
Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 544 A piece worthy of an artful man’s 
Examination. 

2. Having practical, operative, or construcfive 
skill; dexterous, clever. arch. 

1697 Drvpen Life Virgil (R.) Too artful a writer to set 
down events in exact historical order. 1710 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. m1. i. (1737) If. 385 Subtile Threds spun from their 
artful Mouths! 1718 Pore /tad xiv. 204 Her artful hands 
the radiant tresses tied. 

3. Skilful in adapting means to ends, so as to 
secure the accomplishment of a purpose, adroit ; 
passing gradually into: Skilful in taking an un- 
fair advantage ; using stratagem, wily; cunning, 
crafty, deceitful. 


ARTHRO-. 


1739 T. Sueripan Persius i. 23 Horace was more artful, 
and in a merry Way touched upon his lriends’ Faults with- 
out putting them out of Hluimour. 1760 Mircueci. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1. 480 IV. 419 Make use of the artful pen of 
Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds 1. 73 Made use of by artful and de- 
signing men. 1857 Bona’: Handbk, Prov. 67 An artful 
fellow is the devil in a doublet. 

II. Of things, actions, etc. 

4. Displaying or characterized by technical skill ; 
performed or executcd in accordance with the rules 
of art; artistic. arch. 

1615 Latham's Falconry Pref. Verses, To.. force her to 
your voice and luring fall, Is strangely artfull, 1637 Mit.tox 
Comus 494 Vhyrsis ! whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook. 1718 J. Cuamsnrtayne Relig. Philos. 
I. vi. § 8 So artful a Machine as every Man is. 1799 (. 
Ssiru Laboratory I. 41 It would not be deemed an artful 
performance to fire one cartouch after another. 

5. Produced by art, as opposed to what is natu- 
ral; artificial, imitative, unreal. 

1706 Avpison Nosamond 1. i, In yon cool grotto’s artful 
night. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. viti.(1789) 1. 55 The art- 
ful distresses of a romance. 1857 Emerson oems 114 Smite 
the chords .. That they may render back Artful thunder. 

6. Skilfully adapted for the accomplishment of 
a purpose; ingenious, clever; passing gradually 
into: Cunning, crafty, deceitful. 

1705 STaNuorE Paraphr. 1. 217 Artful Reasonings, and 
most moving Eloquence. 19712 STEELE Sect. No. 400 P 2 
Artful Conformity to the Modesty of a Woman's Manners. 
1843 Mitt Logic 1. iv. § 4 The inarks, by an artful com- 
bination of which men have been able to discover and prove 
all that is proved in geoinetry. 1865 Dickens Jud. Fr. xv, 
This is a very artful dodge. 

A-rtfally, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 

1. [n an artful manner, with skill or art. 

1613 MippLeton 777. 7ruth in Heath Grocers’ Comp. 
(1869) 453 Hence is Artfully derived the onely difference be- 
tweene Prodigality and Bounty. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 33 
? ro Colours artfully spread upon Canvas may entertain the 
eye. 1835 Lytton Aienze in. ii, 167 Brightly polished and 
artfully texile armour, 

2. Cunningly, craftily, by underhand means. 

1744 H. Watroce Lett. JJ, Mann 100 (1834) I. 337 The 
French fled shamefully, that was I suppose designedly and 
artfully. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. 11. 63 In these fatal 
follies the King was artfully encouraged. 

A:rtfulness. [f. as prec.+-Ness.] The qua- 
lity of being artful ; skill, dexterity ; craftiness. 

@ 1743 Cneyne (J.) Consider with how much artfulness his 
bulk and situation is contrived. 1874 BLack Pr. Thule 19 
‘The artfulness with which he reaches some little result. 

Arthen, obsolete form of EARTHEN. 

Arthritic (aipritik), a. and sd. Forms: 4-5 
artetyke, -ik, 6arthetyke, -ycke, 7-8 arthritick, 
8- arthritic. [orig. a. OF. artetique, corrupt ad. 
L. arthriticus, a. Gr. apOpitixds, f. dpOpov joint. 
Graduaily altered back to the L. and Gr, form.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diseased joints ; sfec. gouty. 

1366 Maunpev. xxxi. 315 Gowtes artetykes, that me dis- 
treynen. 1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. iv. 19 Good 
for goutes arthetyke of the fete. 1651 Biccs New Disfens. 
? 256 The sciatica, and Arthritick pains. 178g Cowrer 7ask 
1. 105 Pangs arthritic that infest the toe Of libertine excess. 

2. Causing gout. rare. 

19713 Lond. & Conntr, Brewer \.(1742) 67 Adulterated, tar- 
tarous, arthritic Wines. ; ia 

+3. Good against gout or affections of the joints. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comptt. v. 145 Remedies .. made of 
capital and arthritik simples, 1752 CHambers Cyc. s.v. 
Water, Arthritic Waters are waters good against the gout. 

B. sb. +a. Afiection of the joints, gout (ods.,. 
b. A person subject to the gout. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lvi. (1495) 270 Arthetica 
is an ache and euyl in the fyngres and toes.] 1486 Bs. St. 
Albans, Hawking C iiijb, A medecine for an hauke that has 
the artetik. 180r FE. Darwin Zoon. IV. 215 Seized with 
the gout in a degree that none but arthritics .. can easily 
conceiue, 


Arthri‘tical, a. and sd. ?Ods. [f. prec. +-av.] 
A. adj. 1.=ArRrTuritic. 

1528 PayneLi Salerne Regim. Riijb, Vexynge with arte- 
ticall grefes, 1656 Ripciey Pract, Physic 18 One man will 
be Arthritical, another not. 1791 Newre Jour Eng. & Sc. 18) 
The sovereign alleviation of rheumatic and arthritical pain. 

+2. Of the nature of a joint, articular. Ods. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 104 Though some want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have they arthriti- 
call analogies. 

+ B. as sé. A remedy for affections of the joints. 

1671 Satmon Syx, Med. ui. xv. 359 Arthriticals are such 
Medicines as are appropriated to the Ioynts. 

| Arthritis (atproitis). ath. [L., a. Gr. dp 
Opis, f. dpOpov joint: see -1TIs.] Gencral term 
for inflammation of the joints; sfec. gout. 

1544 Puazr Regim, Lyfe (1546) Liij, Paine of the jointes 
..1s generally called arthritis. 1753 CHambers, Suff. sv. 
Gont, A light arthritis is very often called a fit of the rheu- 
matism. 1847-9 Toon Cyct, Anat. 4 Phys. 1V. §77/2 Chro- 
nic arthritis of the shoulder. 

hritism (i'spritiz’m). [irreg. f. prec. + -15M.] 

1882 D. Duckwortn Barthol. Hosp. Kep. XVII. 363 
Arthritism .. the peculiar disposition .. whereby affections 
of the joints are liable to occur, and these especially of 
rheumatic or gouty nature. ae Re) ' 

hhro-, comb. form of Gr. dp@poy joint, as In: 


Arthrodynic (dipro,dinik), a. Path. [Gr. dun 
pain], of or pertaining to «lr¢hrodynia, i.e. pain 


ARTHRODIA. 


in the joints, chronic rheumatism. Arthrography 
(aiprp’grafl) [see -GRAPHY], systematic description 
of the joints. Arthro:pathy [see -paTHy], painful 
affection of the joints. {| Arthrosia (a1prou'zia). 
[mod. L.] = Arturitis (Mayne Zp. Lex. 1853). 
Arthro'sis [L., a. Gr. dp@pwats], articulation, con- 
nexion by a joint. Arthrostome (4-ipro,stdum), 
Zool. (Gr. ¢7opa mouth], name given by L. Agassiz 
to the mouth of the Arthropoda. Arthrozoic 
(auprojzowik), a. Zool. [Gr. Caxxéds of an animal], 
applied by Huxley to his sixth series of the J/efa- 
zoa, containing the 4rthropoda, Nematoscolices, etc. 

1849 SMart, Arthrodynic. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 
279 During life the evidences of such arthropathies are 
sometimes numerous. 1634 T. JoHNSON tr. Parvey’s Chirurg. 
vi. xlii, (1678) 165 All the bones are composed after two sorts 
.. by Arthrosis, an Articulation or joynt, and by Symphy- 
sis. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 202 The joint between the pro- 
cessus lenticularis of the incus and the head of the stapes 
is an arthrosis. 1877 Hux ey /xzv. Ax. xii. 680 The lowest 
known term of the Arthrozoic Series is a Nematoid worm. 

|| Arthrodia (arproudia). Phys. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. apOpwota, f. apOpwdns well-articulated.] A 
kind of articulation in which the surfaces of the 
bones are either plane, or but slightly convex and 
concave respectively ; ¢.g. the shoulder-joint. Ar- 
thro-dial a., of, pertaining to, or characterized by, 
arthrodia. Arthrodie (arprp'dik), a., = prec. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parcy’s Chirurg. vi. xiii. (1678) 165 
Arthrodia is when a lightly engraven cavity admits a smal] 
and short head. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade MM. g2 Ar- 
throdia is the movable joint in which the extent of motion 
Is slight and limited. 1836 Toon Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1. 256 
Arthrodial joints are generally provided with ligaments. 

Arthrology (aiprelédzi). [f. Gr. dpépo-y joint 
+-Aoyia discourse, speech.] 

1. A scientific treatise on the joints. 

1859 in WoRCcESTER. 

+2. Finger speech for the deaf and dumb. Ods. 

1644 BuLwer Chiron. 99 Order an Alphabet upon the 


joynts of their Fingers, which Artifice of Arthrologie ob- 
tained a privy force. 


| Arthropoda (aspre-péda), sb.f7. Zool, [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dpOpor joint + mous (7od-) foot. The singular, 
Eng. in form, is arthropod (a-1préppd); also pl. 
-pods.] Animals with jointed feet ; a name for 
the more highly organized Axnzlosa or Articilata, 
comprising Insects, Spiders, Crustacea, and Myria- 
poda, having segmented bodies to which hollow 
jointed appendages (antennz, wings, legs) are ar- 
ticulated in pairs. Arthro-podalc., of or belong- 
ing to the Arthropoda. Arthro‘podous a.= prec. 

1870 Rotieston Anim. Life Introd. 105 Accordingly, as 
the respiration is aquatic or aerial, the Arthropoda are di- 
visible into two great groups. /ézd. 107 The Crustacea, the 
earliest representatives of the Arthropodal type. 1877 Hux- 
LEY Axat. /nv, Ax, vil. 390 In these Arthropods, the body 
is divided into many segments, the most anterior of which 
takes on the characters of a distinct head. /ézd. xii. 679 
Its nervous system is .. Arthropodal. 1882 G. ALLEN Col. 


Flowers ii. 24 Bees and butterflies, the aristocrats of the 
arthropodous world. 


Arthrosia, Arthrostome: see ARTHRO-. 

+ Arthur’s hufe. Ods. rare—'. [lit. Arthur's 
haunt; from med.L. use of Arcturus as=Arturus 
Arthur.] The star Arcturus or constellation Bootes. 

1513 Douctas £xezs 1. viii. 21 Euery sterne .. That in 


the stil heuin moue cours we se, Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades 
betaiknand rane. 


Artiad (aitijid). Chem. [f. Gr. dpzi-os even + 
-AD 1a.] A chemical element or radical with 
even degrees of quantivalency or atomicity, ¢.g. a 
dyad, tetrad, or hexad, in opposition to ferissads, 
which include monads, triads, and pentads. 

1870 Warts Dict. Chem. VI. 238 The elements may be di- 
vided in this respect into two classes, one of odd, the other 


of eve equivalence, the former distinguished as ferissads, 
the latter as artiads. 


Artic, -ik(e, obs. forms of Arctic. 

Artichoke (a stijtfovk). Forms: 6 archecokk, 
archichoke, archychock(e, artochock(e,-choke, 
hortichock, artichok, -chault, -chowe, arte- 
chock, -choke, archoke, artychough, 6-7 harti-, 
artichock(e, 6-8-chau‘x, 7 artichoake, -chou(x, 
-choach, hartichoak(e, -choke, hartechooke, 
7-8 artichoak, 6- artichoke. [ad. north. It. art/- 
ciocco, arcictocco, for arcictoffo (all in Florio), per- 
verted forms of *al/carcioffo, mod.It. carctofo, -offo 

Florio has pl. ‘carctoffi, carciocchi, carctoffolt, 
hartichokes’), ad. or cogn. w. OSp. a/carchofa (mod. 
aleachofa, Pg. alcachofra), a. Sp. Arab. al-kharshifa 
(P. de Alcala) = Arab, Cig 3! al-kharshif 
(Bocthor and others; but Freytag gives the word 
with /, as a> harshaf). 

The phonetic genealogy seems to be: Sp. Arab. adkhar- 
shif(a, OSp. alcarchofa, QO\t. alcarcioffo), North It. arc7- 
ctoffo, arciciocco (whence King. archychock), artictocco, Eng. 
artichock. (ike other words of foreign origin, much influ- 
enced in its forms by popular etymology. Association with 
native words, wrcz- arch-, chief, c7offo horse-collar, czZocco 
stump, must have caused the North It. changes; in Fr. the 
terminal -chaz was variously assimilated to choz cabbage, 
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chaud warm, hault, haxt high, as artichau, chou, -chaud, 
-chault, -chaut, the It. and Fr. forms were latinized in the 
16th c. as articoccus, -coctus, -cactus, all with plausible 
though delusory etymologies, cactus being actually the an- 
cient Latin name of the Cardoon; in Eng., explanations of 
the name were found in its choking the garden or the heart 
(horti-, harty-chocks\, or having a ‘chock’ or ‘choke’ in 
its heart. Hence also the change from -chock to -choak, 
-choke. As to alleged Arabic ardi-shauki, see Skeat.} 

1. A composite plant (Cynara Scolymus), allied 
to the thistles, originallyfrom Barbary and thesouth 
of Europe, widely cultivated in kitchen-gardens ; 
its eatable parts are the fleshy bases of the in- 
volucral leaves or scales of the gigantic thistle- 
like flower, and its receptacle or ‘ bottom,’ when 
freed from the bristles and seed-down or ‘ choke.’ 

(According to De Candolle the Artichoke is only a culti- 
vated variety of the Cardoon C. Cardunculus, and occurs no- 
where truly wild. It was brought to Florence from Naples 
in 1466. For its introduction to England, see quot. 1599.) 

1531 J7S. Acc. Bk. in N. & Q. 2 Feb. (1884) 85/2 Bringing 
Archecokks to the Kings Grace. 1542 BoorpE Dyetary 
xx. 280 There is nothing vsed to be eaten of Artochockes 
but the hedofthem. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Car- 
duus should be wylde Archichoke, and Cézarva shoulde be 
the gardin Archichoke. 1551 — Herbal 87 Archy-chock. 
1552 Hutoet, Thystle called archoke or cowe thistle, Scody- 
mus. [bid., Artochokes herbe, Cyzara. 1555 Fardle Facions 
1. ili. 37 Gardein Thistles (whiche we calle Hortichockes). 
1563 Hyii Arte Garden, 101 The Artichocke groweth like in 
the heade unto the Pine apple. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
usb. (1586) 63 a, The Hartichoch .. is akind of Thistell, by 
the diligence of the Gardner brought to be a good Garden 
hearbe. 1578 Lyte Dodoevs \xi. 522 Of Artechokes. 1589 
Shuttlew, Stewards’ Acc. (1856) 1. 53 A mayed w* broughte 
artychoughs, iiijd. x598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hus, iv. 
ii, Like a yong artichocke, that alwayes carries pepper and 
salt, in it selfe. 1599 Hax.uyt Voy. I1. 165 In time of me- 
mory things haue bene brought in that were not here before, 
as... the Artichowe in time of Henry theeight. x599 AZirr. 
Policie 71 [He] did not yet forget the niggardlinesse, but 
parted Lettice and Artichaux in two. 160x HoLLanp Péiny 
II. 78, I haue spoken somewhat of Thistles and Artichoux. 
1634 Althorp ALS. 24 For 14 dozen of hartichoakes £o2 
16s. cod. 1655 Mourret & Benn. Health's Inpr. (1746) 
312 Artichokes grew sometimes only in the Isle of Sicily ; 
and since my remembrance, they were so dainty in Eng- 
land, that usually they were sold for Crowns a-piece. 1688 
Lond. Gaz. mmecexxxiv/4 Right Dutch Artichoaks.. for 
Six Shillings and eight Pence the Hundred. 1725 BraDLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Sallet, Artichaux, hot and dry. 1727 
Swirt Past. Dial. Wks. 1755 1V.1. 78 The dean .. shall .. 
steal my artichoaks no more. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 281 
Nowhere does the artichoke arrive at greater perfection 
than in the Orkney Islands. 


cx600 J. Day Begg. BednaliGr. i. ii.(1881) 60 Let him alone 
you cross-legg’d hartichoak. 1870 E. StRAcHEY in Daily 
News 26 Nov., They have eaten, leaf by leaf, a whole arti- 
choke of treaties, taking the September Convention for the 
last mouthful. ; 

2. Jerusalem Artichoke: a species of Sun- 
flower (felianthus tuberosus), a native of tropical 
Anierica, cultivated in Europe, having edible tube- 
rous roots, somewhat resembling the Artichoke 
proper in flavour. 

‘The name of Jerusalem Artichoke is considered to be a 
corruption of the Italian Girasdéle Articiocce or Sunflower 
Artichoke, under which name it is said to have been dis- 
tributed from the Farnese garden at Rome, soon after its in- 
troduction to Europe in 1617.’ W. B. Booth in Treas. Bot. 

1620 VENNER 7a Recta vii. 134 Artichocks of Jerusalem, 
is a roote vsually eaten with butter, vinegar, and pepper. 
1641 R. Brooke Nat. Eng. Episc. 1. iv. 16 Error being like 
the Ferusalem-Artichoake; plant it where you will, it over- 
runnes the ground and choakes the Heart. 1741 Covzpd. 
Fam.-Piece \. iit. 358 Set Potatoes, and Jerusalem Arti- 
choaks. 1861 R. Peacock Gry? Grange i, From this 
gtrasol we have made Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem 
artichoke we make Palestine soup. 

Article (a1tik’l), 5d.,3-; also 4-7 articul(e, 5 
artycul, artykele, -kle, artikil, 5-6 artycle. 
(a. F. article, ad. L. articzel-ts (which lives on in 
F. as orte?/), dim. of artus joint, f. av- to join ; cf. 
ArM, ART.] 

I. Literally. 


+1. A joint connecting two parts of the body. Ods. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyenx's Terap. 2Gij, Woundes of the 
artycles are Cacoethes and wycked. 1607 Torsett Foure-/. 
Beasts 745 Their legges are without Articles. 1643 J. STEER 
tr. Exp. Chyr. iv. 11 The Nerves and Articuls. 1693 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 139 An Article, or joynt, of the 
body or bones thereof. 

II. Of time. 

2. A nick of time which joins two successive 
periods, a juncture, a moment; the very moment, 
the critical point or moment. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rou. xx. (1495) 47 They ben 
not suffysaunt to the artycle of temptacyon. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W.)1. ti. (1506) 9 Conferme the holy 
baptem in the artycle of necessyte. 1634 Hapincton Cas- 
tara 44 And each article of time Her pure thoughts to 
heaven flie. 1665 6 P/72. Trans. I. 348 Very thick Exhala- 
tions .. in the Article of the Setting of the Sun. 1709 Le?. 
in W. Peek Axholme (1815) 207 Pulled him out, just in the 
article of time that the roof fill in. 1722 WoLtLaston Redig. 
«Vat. v.99 An infirm building, just in the article of falling. 

b. esp. in article of death. 

2a1475 Craft of Deyng 37 (1870) Thai that are in the 
artykle of ded has vpber temptations. 1483 Caxton Cato 
F'yjb, Euery man ought to haue good hope whau he is 
in the article of deth. xg12 AS. Neg. Test. Fbor. VIII. 
101 b, Seyng the articlys of deth comyng apon me. 1635 


ARTICLE. 


Evetyn Diary (1827) I. 11 To the very article of her de- 
parture. 1782 Br. Newton /’%s. II. 706 In the article of 
death he commended his soul to God. 1861 Maine sinc. 
Law vi. (1876) 207 Roman citizens originally made their 
Wills only in the article of death. 

ITI. The separate members or portions of any- 
thing written. [4r¢7cuzlis in L. was extended from 
the joint, to the parts jointed on, limbs, members, 
‘joints’ of a finger, etc.; whence ¢razsf. to the 
component parts of discourses, writings, actions.] 

3. The separate clauses or statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed; the separate items of any sum- 
mary of faith ; the thirty-nine statements to which 
those who take orders in the Church of England 
subscribe. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 262 Pearticles, bet beod, ase bauh me seide, 
pe lides of ure bileaue. 1340 Ayend. 11 Pe tuelf Articles of 
be Cristene Byleve. a@1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. 
(1867) 27 Pe twelue artycles of pe trouthe. @ x4z0 OcCLEVE 
De Reg. Princ. 384 In alle the articles of the feithe I beleeve 
as holy writte seithe. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xi. 38 This 
article He descended into Hell,is but an explication of the 
former He dyed and was buried. a1654 SELDEN Table-T, 
(R.) A minister should preach according to the articles of re- 
ligion established in the church where he is. 1692 Locke 
Toleration i, Articles of Faith (as they are called) .. cannot 
be imposed on any Church by the Law of the Land. 1719 
Swirt To Fug. Clergym. Wks. 1755 11. 1.17 That you are 
any where directed in the canons or articles to attempt ex- 
plaining the mysteries. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 
iv. 1.172 The six great articles in the faith of Islam. 1862 
BroucHam Brit. Const. xvii. 272 note, The Church is not 
even synonymous with the clergy.. according to the de- 
finition in the Thirty-nine Articles. 1865 BusHnett Vicar. 
Sacr. Introd. (1868) 31 Will some one undertake to give us 
Othello by dogmatic article? ; 

4. A separate clause or provision of a statute ; 
an enactment, or act. [Common in med. (English) 
L., as in the Articeli Cler?, Articuli Corone.] 

{1315 Act 9g Edw. 1], Articuli Cleri, made at Lincolne.] 
1523 FitzHers. Surv. j, This statute... wherin is contayned 
many and dyuers chapiters and artycles. 1547 Acti Edw. 
VT, xii, The statute made for the abolishment of diuersity 
of opinions, in certaine articles concerning Christiane Re- 
ligion commonly called the vi articles. 1637 Decree Star 
Chamé, viii. in Alilton’s Areop. (Arb.) 13 Books, Ballads. . 
printed contrary to this Article. 171x C. M. Let. toCurat 5 
The Famous act of the six articles in the Year, 1539. __ 

b. Sc. Hist. Lords of the Articles: a standing 
committee of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted 
and prepared the measures submitted to the House. 

1483 Act 13 Fas. /// (1597) §95 The Lordes of the Articles 
thinkis expedient, etc. 1827 Hatta Const. His?. (1876) 111. 
xvii. 308 From the reign of Aauies IV the lords of articles are 
regularly named in the records of every parliament. a 1862 
Buckre Civilis. (1869) II. ii. 71 The Lords of the Articles 
whose business it was to digest the measures to be brought 
before Parliament. 3 

ce. The Articles of War: regulations made for 
the government of the military and naval forces of 


Great Britain and the United States. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. mmmmmcccexlvi/ro All having had the 
Articles of War read to them. 1748 in Beatson av. 
Alit, Alem. (1790) 1. 385 The Court unanimously agree, that 
Rear-Admiral Knowles falls under part of the fourteenth 
article of war. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 141 The Articles 
of War are to be read once in every Three Months to the 
Officers and Men. 1863 Cox /ust, Eng. Govt. 11. ii. 322 The 
Mutiny Act proceeds to authorize the Crown to make 
articles of war. 

5. Each of the distinct charges, or counts, of an 
accusation or indictment; in //. an indictment 
drawn up in articles. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xiv. 11, 1 shold .. answere to 
these artycles of myn accusement. 1553-87 Foxe 4. & AZ. 
III. 140 And charge him with what articles they lusted. 
1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. i.243 My Lord dispatch, reade ore 
these Articles. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... ii. §1 Anytus.. 
laid it as an article of charge... against him, that, etc. 1649 
SELDEN Laws of Eng. u. iit. (1739) 20 A trick of a new kind 
of Trial .. by suggestions upon Articles exhibited against 
any man before the Council-Table. 1734 tr. Koddin’s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VIII. x1x. § 9. 254 To have any articles to lay 
tohis charge. 1864 Burton Scot Adv, I. i. 17 Certain articles 
presented against this archbishop. . 

6. Each of the distinct heads or points of an 
agreement or treaty; hence a. in //. a formal 
agreement. drticles of Apprenticeship: terms of 
agrcement between an apprentice and his employer. 
Articles of Association : rules, conditions, etc., upon 
which a cominercial agreement is founded. 

1399 Nich, Redeless .v. 43 To reherse be articlis and graunte 
all her askynge. 1475 22. Noblesse 14 The articulis of the 
pease finalle made between both kingis. 1494 FABYAN VL 
clxxxix. 192 Amonges other artycles that he bounde theym 
vnto. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Introd., | am sent out 
to you here, with a scrivener, and certain articles drawn out 
in haste between our author and you. 1732 Lepiarp Se¢hos 
II. x. 479 To settle the articles of marriage with him. 1735 
Pore Donne Sat. 11. 94 Indentures, Cov'nants, Articles they 
draw. 1749 Fietpinc 7om Jones (1775) 111. 200 Articles of 
separation were soon drawn up, and signed between the 
parties. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Dzsf. XI. 94, I have 
just received the articles of capitulation of the Castle of 
San Sebastian. 1837 Macreapy in Rem. 11. 80 Construc- 
tion of the actors’ articles of agreement. 

b. szzg. (in same sense). arch. ; 

1741-3 WeEsLEY rnd. (1749) 79 On Monday an Article was 
drawn, wherein he agreed to put me in possession on Thurs- 
day. 1786 T. JerrERson Wit, (1859) 11. 18 To prepare an 
article defining the extent of the powers over commerce. 

ec. ~/, Terms, conditions. avch. Cf. ARTICLE v. 5. 


ARTICLE. 


1650 T. B. Worcester’s A poph. 101 You are all offered large 
Articles for your selves. 1659 D’Ovty in Burton Diary 
(1828) IV. 4z0 He may sue his articles, 1685 Lond, Gaz. 
mmlxxv/2 Caschaw has surrendred upon Articles. 172 
Arsutunot Yokn Bull (1755) 51 Vhe matter was concluded, 
and Peg taken into the house upon certain articles. 1761 
Smottett Gi/ Bilas v. i. (1802) II. 123 An actress enters into 
articles with a rich gallant. 

+d. in horse-racing. Clerk of the Articles = clerk 
of the course. Odés. 

1697 Lond. Gaz, mnunccexxiii/y Any Person inay enter his 
Horse with the Clerk of the Articles till the 29th Instant. 
1706 /bfd, mmmincexix/4 To be governed by the Articles of 
the Race. 

+ 7. A clause in a will; a legacy. Ods. 

1480 Bury Wilts (1850) 57 Wyllyng the seid will in eueri 
article to take pleyn effecte. /é/d. 60 Contrarie to the en- 
tent of this myn articule and laste will. 1761 SmoLceTT 
Gil Blas un. ii, Besides her residue under the will, she had 
some snug little articles. ; . 

8. gen. A paragraph, section, or distinct item of 
any document. 

¢1430 Freemasoury 87 The furste artycul of thys gemetry. 
1sos Justruc. Jlen. VII to Ambassadors in Facsim, Nat. 
MSS. 1. 66 Item, to note welle hir ies, &c.—As to thys ar- 
ticule, the ies of the saide Quyne be of colore browne. 1555 
Fardle Factions App. 349 The ten articles of the lawe, whiche 
we commenly calle the .x. commandementes. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. 1.1. 124 This belongeth to the next Article 
though here you anticipate it. 31732 ArsuTuNnot Kales of 
Diet 261 All the Substances mentioned in the foregoing 
Article. 1734 tr. Holfin’s Anc. Hist, xx. (1827) 1X.1 This 
zoth book contains 3 articles. J/od, Every Main word in 
this Dictionary is treated in a separate article. 

9. A literary composition forming materially 
part of a journal, magazine, encyclopedia, or 
other collection, but treating a specific topic dis- 
tinctly and independently. (IHere the idea of a 
section or part of the book, is quite subordinated 
to that of the independent character of the ‘article.’ 
It isone of the articles 7” the paper, as distinguished 
from the articles of this Dictionary.) 

1712 Appison Spect. No. 452? 5 They read the Advertise- 
ments with the same curiosity as the Articles of publick 
News. 1749 Fiecpinc Yom Younes vu.i, The home articles 
of a newspaper. 1822 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 
II. vii. 15x Charles Lamb’s articles, signed ‘ Elia.” 1850 
Tuackeray Pendennis xxx. (1863) 257 Warrington. . pointed 
to one of the leading articles in that Journal. ¢1870 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea I. (ed. 4) Advt. 13 The book... became the 
subject—not merely of reviews, but also—of what they call 
‘articles.’ 

IV. A separate thing (immaterial or material). 

+10. A particular piece of business, a matter, 

business, or concern; a subject. Of great article: 
of great moment, of importance. Oés. 

1430 Paston Lett, 14. I. 30 Ye are Vicar general in Ingge- 
lond of the worthy Prelate..and have hys power in 
many grete articles. 1602 Suaks. J/c. v. li. 122, I take 
him to be a soul of great article. 1712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 
428 Pp In his Way to Wealth, which is the great Article of 
Life. 1748 RicHaroson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxix. 288 To say, 
there was no article’so proper for parents to govern in, as 
this of marriage. 1767 Forpyce Seri. Fug. Wom. 1. vi. 252 
Permit me, before I dismiss this article, to offer a hint. 1786 
T. Jerrerson HH rit. (1859) 1. 549 Gardening .. is the article 
in which it surpasses all the earth. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 


stone L. Introd. 2 In this article Josephus might be mis- 
taken. 


b. followed by of: The matter of, the particular 
item of, that which comes under the head of. 
(Said also of things material.) /y the article of: 
under the head of, so far as concerns, in regard to. 

1598 Suaks. Jerry Hu. i. 53 Thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy Gentry. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 119 ? 2 
A very great Revolution that has happen’d in this Article 
of Good-brecding. 1788 Priestiry Lect, //ist. v. li, 389 The 
very article of making and managing the ships themselves 
employs a great number of hands. 1805 S. Bourne in Rose 
Diaries (1860) Il. 206 He thinks himself .. better, particu- 
larly in the article of sleep. 1874 F. Haus. in V. Amer, Rev. 
CXIX. 321 Ashe views matters, we have been steadily going 
down hill, in the article of our mother-tongue. 


+11. An item in an account, list, etc. Ods. 

172z De For fist. Plague (1754) 8 The Bills rise high, 
the Articles of the Fever, Spotted- Fever, and Teeth, began 
toswell. Jé¢d. (1756) 112 This was really a dismal Article. 
1774 Mrs. Cuaroxe Liprov. Alind I. 63 A considerable 
article in expence is saved by it. 


12. One of the distinct parts or portions of any 
subject, action, or proceeding (although the latter 
is not formally divided into items); a2 piece, a dis- 
tinct detail, a particular. 

1741 Mippteton Cicero II, xt. 569 An uniformity of 
character in every article of his conduct. 1760 SterNE 77. 
Shandy 209, 1 have an article of news to tell you. 1785 
Cowrer J?rocin. 241 If he there be tamed, Or in one article 
of vice reclaimed. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. Jndia I. v. ii. 374 
An important article of the duty of the Supreme Council. 
1875 Grinpon Life xviii. 227 To encourage love of work is 
the first article of sensible education. 

13. Ax article of: a material thing forming part 
of, or coming under the héad of, any class. 

1823 Rutter Fouthil/ 50 That superb article of modern 
luxury, 1827 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 292 The 
dress ..is brought before us article by article, 1840 Mac- 
READY Rewin, 11. 160 Called at several shops and priced 
various articles of furniture. 1866 GG. Macponatp dx, QO. 
Neighd, xi. (1878) 215 By the time books . . come to be loved 
as articles of furniture. 


14. elliptically ( =article of trade, commerce, food, 
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clothing, usc, property): A commodity ; a picce of 
goods or property, a chattel, a thing material. 

1804 J. Graname Sudbcth (1839) 17/2 The immediate con- 
sequence would be (to speak in mercantile phrase) a fall tn 
the price of the article, 1819 Byvkon ¥uav 1. cxliii, Stock- 
ings, slippers, brushes, coinbs .. With other articles of ladies 
fair. 1824 Disnin Libr. Comp. 421 Ilis folio..is yet a 
‘crack-article’ with the knowing. 1829 Cariyir JWesc. 
(1857) I. 269 A superior demand for the article of dramas. 
1833 Ht. Martineau /r. Hines & Pol. v.81 If this hap- 
pened with every article .. there wouid be an end of the 
cheapness. 1852 M‘Cutis.ocn 7avation i. ix. 332 A taxed 
article, such as soap. 1856 F. Pacet Owdlet of Owlst. 97 
Lady Selina was just the article he wished for. 1859 Lewes 
Lhys, Com. Life 1, ii. 102 If.. the purpose of food be to 
sustain the organism, that article which sustains it longest 
.. must be most nutritive of all, 1883 Law Kep., QO. Bench 
XI. s90 The prosecutor's house was feloniously broken into 
be Pa ees articles werestolen. .Jlod. Shopkeeper: ‘The 
next article, Ma’am?’ 

V. In Arithmetic. 

+15. The number 10; each of the /evs, or round 
numbers between units (or digits) and hundreds. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxiii. 923 (1495) Heche 
syinple nombre byneth ten is Digitus and ten is the fyrst 
Articulus, and the nexte is twenty. 1543 Recorpe Gr. 
arts (1640) 219 This is true both of Digits and Articles. 
1594 Brunpevit £zerc. 1. i. 2 Article is any number ending 
in a Cypher, as ro is one Article, 20 is two Articles, 1751 
Cnamsers Cycl., Article, in arithmetic, signifies the num- 
ber ro, or any number justly divisible into ten parts. 

VI. In Grammar. 

16. A name for the adjectives ¢/e (Definite Ar- 
ticle) and a, az (Indefinite Article), and their equi- 
valents in other languages, sometimes considcred 
to form a distinct Part of Speech. 

In this sense representing the L. articudus, a term used in 
Latin as early as the time of Quintilian as a transl. of the 
Gr. dp@por, to denote the Gr. 6, 7, 76 = t#e. The inclusion 
of @ and its equivalents belongs to the grammar of the 
modern languages. Dalsgrave (1530) makes two articles in 
Fr., zzz and /e, but he does not seem to know the terms 
Definite and ludefinite—which were possibly taken (in a 
new sense) from the language of the ancient Stoic gram- 
marians who (using a@p@pa to denote the pronouns) distin- 
guished between ap@pa apropeva or Definite articles, and 
appa aopiotwdn or Ludefinite articles; the former being 
with them our personal pronouns, the latter the other pro- 
nouns and demonstratives including the art. 0, 9, To = the. 
The exact sense in which ap@pov was first used in grammar 
is uncertain. (I. Bywater.) 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 14 Besydes the viii partes of speche 
cominen betwene them and the latines.. they have also a 
nynth part of reason whiche I call article, borrowyng the 
name of the Grekes. 1532 More Confaut. Tindale Wks. 450/2 
This worde, ¢4a?, putteth Tyndall for the article, ‘Ze. @ 1637 
B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Wks. 1859.778 We add a ninth [part 
of speech], which ts the article: and that is two-fold; 
Finite .. ¢#e; Infinite..@, 41711 J. GreeNwoop Eng. 
Gram. 62 There are two articles, a and the. These are 
really Nouns Adjective, and are used almost after the same 
Manner as other Adjectives. Therefore I have not made 
the Article (as some have done) a distinct Part of Speech. 
1867 .V. & QO. Ser. in. XI. 52/1 Sir William Davenant con- 
trived to write a poem ‘the London Vacation’ almost with- 
out the use of Articles. 


Article (a utik’l,v., 5-; 5-6articule, artycule, 
-ele. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To formulate in articles, particularizc, 
specify ; with clause, To state shat. Obs. 

¢1450 Paper Rollin 3rd Rep. R. Com, Hist. MSS. 2791 
The seid duke articled that after that he was come oute of 
prisone into England..he went to Caleys. 1494 Fabyan 
vit. 567 It shuld haue ben set out and articuled, every act 
therof. @1s81 Campion /7ést. Jred. ut. x. (1633) 135 Lay your 
heads together, and article the points. 1592 Warner AZ. 


Eng. vu. xli, And daerst thou Minion, quoth the Queene, 
thus article to me That thou wert Non-plus. 

2. To set forth (offences) in articles agatns¢ (a 
person). 

1494 Fasyan ich. //, an. 1388 (R.) These iniuryes and 
many moo.. were artyculed agayne hym in .xxxvirl. sundry 
artycles. 1650 JER. a isin Holy Living (1727) 92 All his 
errors and follies were articled against him. a1zoeo Alem. 
Col. Hutchinson (1848) 211 ‘Whey would article against him 
whatever they could accuse him of. 1883 Law Rep., 
Probate VIII. 196 The offences articled against him were 
committed whilst he was incumbent of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

3. absol. To bring charges, make specific accusa- 
tions against. (Also with compound passize.) 

1530 Patscr. 437/1 He hath artycled agaynst you other 
wyse than you wene of. 1611 SpeeD //ist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. 
56 The Lords.. began forthwith to enuy and article against 
the Protector. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 41 They were 
.. articled against, at the command of the the Lords. 165 
Gernate Chr, in Arnt. t. § 3 (1669) 62/1 He is a bold man 
sure that dare find fault with God, and article against 
Heaven. 1697 Suake 2x Grass 254 John Story, Wilkinson, 
etc, were .. Articl’d against for so much as allowing Liberty 
of Conscience to any Quaker to Pay Tythes. 

4. trans. To indict, charge with specific offences. 

a1604 Haxmer Chron. Ire/. 167 Articling, accusing, and 
disgracing one another. 1868 7res 30 Apr. 126 The de- 
fendant .. had been articled for an ecclesiastical offence. 

+ 5. To arrange by treaty, or stipulations. 

a. trans. Obs. 

1447-8 Sutttincrorp Lett, (1871) 97 After the manner and 
fourme that the saide Mayer and Commenalte have articled. 
1580 Nortu /’utarch (1676) 124 In which parly it was 
articled, that the Romans should pay a thousand pound 
weight of gold. 1600 Hottanp Livy ror4(R.) Antiochus 
himselfe, with whom Scipio had articled peace and alliance. 
1682 Evats Grotius’ Har § Peace 93 It was .. Articled be- | 
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ARTICULATE. 


tween the Kings... that the Egyptians should not oome 
into that Sea with any long Ship. 

+b. fxtr. or with subord, clause or tnf. Obs. 

1526 Wotsry in Strype ccd. Mem. I. v.65 The King of 
England articled to make war upon the Emperors. 1627 
May Lacan iv, 260 Whilest we are articling Lasely ahout 
thy safety. 1705 J. LoGan in /’a. //ist, Soc. Alem. X. 55 
The only secure way will be to article positively. 1762 
H. Warro.e Vertae's Anecd, aint, (1786) 1. 51 Another in- 
denture of 1338.. articles, that the workman should have 
six-pence a foot for white glass. 

+ ¢. const. weth (a person). Ods. 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. PArlaster iw. 33 Ile Articles with the 
gods. 1639 W. Cartwricut Aoyal/ Slave v. ili, Must we 
be articled with by our women? 1645 SymMoxps Mary 
(1859) 278 ‘Ihe governour for his owne security had articled 
with the enemy. @1705 Howe Sedfded. Wks. 1810 1. 480 
God is pleased to article with dust and ashes. 1764 WirsLry 
Wks. (1872) XII. 243, 1 will article with them to do so. 

+d. const. for (a thing). Ods. 

1656 Daamuact Acplic. ii.g4 They articled for the free ex- 
ercise of the Greek Religion. 1770 Lancnorne J’lutarch's 
Lives(1879) 1. 491/1 Pausanias wanted a truce, that he might 
article for the dead. 

6. ¢rans. To bind by articles of apprenticeship. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. UW. 161 Their brother too, who 
had been articled to an attorney. 

7. To furnish with articles (of faith). rare. 

1826 E. Irvixc Badylon 11. vi. 265 And the doctrines by 
which our fathers articled the Church, are become unap- 
proachably high. 

Articled (a@utik'ld), 7/7... [f. prec. + Ev.] 

1, Formulated or set forth in articles. 

1577 Houtnsurp Chron. I. 66/1 The confession of faith 
articuled in the Nicene councell. 1611 Cotcr., Articulé, 
articulated, articled; set downe in, reduced unto, articles. 

2. Bound under articles of apprenticeship. 

1837 Howitt Rar. Life vi. x. (1862) 506 A youth articled 
toanattorney. 1840-1 Dickens O47 C. Shop II. xviti, Myar- 
ticled pupil. 1860 Smites Se// //elp iii. 57 Austen Layard, 
originally an articled clerk in the office of a London solicitor. 

3. Provided with articles (of faith). 

1868 Spectator 10 Oct., Our elaborately articled Anglican 
system must be largely simplified. 

Articler (a:1tiklo1). [f. as prec.+rERl.] One 
who draws up articles or charges. 

1625 Br. Mountacu APP. Caesar. 321 Those idle Articlers 
..that in their Informations have carried themselves so 
magisterially. 

Articular (aitirkizlais), 2.; also 5 -uler. (ad. 
L. articular-ts, f. articulus ARTICLE, sce -AR.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the joints (of the body). 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls Ser.) IV. 117 An infirmite arti- 
culer. 1982 Hester /’4¢orav. Secr. 1. xv. 15 Most commonly 
thei [swellynges] come in the articular parts. 16z0 VEN- 
NER Vie Recta w.75 Troubled with rheumes, and articular 
griefes. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, & Phys. 1. 247/2 Articular 
cartilage. 1861 Sat. Kev. XI. 430/2 In gouty joints, and 
the articular surfaces of bones and cartilages. 

2. Gram, Of the nature of an ARTICLE (sé. 16). 

1750 Harris Hermes u,v. Jov.) The definitives are either 
articular or pronominal. 

+ Arti‘cularly, adv. Obs. [f. pree.+-Ly¥2.] 
Article by article, in separate heads or divisions. 
1474 in F/ouseh. Ord.(1790) 27 Theise Statutes and Ordy- 
naunces hereafter artyculerly ensueinge. 1§55 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. WI. App. xlvii. 143 For other causes articu- 
larly and specially. 1622 Matysnes dnc. Law-.dserch. 282 
To answer gradatim and articularly as followeth. 1744 
Lewis Sf. Pecock 253 Articularly subscribed with their own 
names, 

Articulary, @. [ad. F. articulaire, or L. ar- 
ticulart-us =articuliris.] = ARTICULAR 1, 

1880 GusTner Jeskes 47 Linked .. by anarticulary process. 

| Articulata (aiti:kiwla-ta), sd. p/. Zool. [I.., 
pl. neuter (se. aztmalia) of articuldtus jointed.) 
Cuvier’s name for his third great subdivision or 
sub-kingdom of animals, embracing invertebrate 
animals with an external skeleton, having the body 
and limbs composed of segments jointed togethcr, 
as Insects, Crustacca, Centipedes, and Worms. 
(Cf. ANNULOIDA, ANNULOSA, AKTHROPODA.) 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11.417 Articulata, or Articulated Ani- 
malts, are so called because the different portions of their 
body are compe of moveable pieces articulated to cach 
other. 1855 H. Spencer J’sycho/. (1872) b. ut. vill. 359 ‘The 
crabs..stand at the head of the sub-kingdom Articulata. 

Articulate (atikizlét), a. and sd. fad. L. 
articulat-us jointed: see ARTICLE and -aTE.] 

A. adj, I. Jointed, having joints. 

1, Jointed on, united by a joint. 

1610 IIEALEY St. Aug. City of God 526 Our articulate 
members .. our hands, or feete. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
467 Stipes not articulate with the rootstock. 

4. Jointed, composed of segments united by 
joints; ¢.¢. the vertebral column, some sea-weeds. 

1607 Torsriia. Four-f. Beasts 231 Body straight, and ar- 
ticulate. 1869 Mrs. Somervitte Aolec, Se. ii. ro Ceram- 
inacea. .are filiform articulate plants with the nucleus naked. 

b. Zool. Of the type of the ARTICULATA. 

18ss H. Srencer Psychol, (1872) 1. 1. ii. 16 The Articulate 
types, composed of segments bearing limbs. 1876 tr. //ac- 
kel's Hist. Creat. 1. tii. 52 The Articulate animals are 
characterized by their ventral nerve-chord. 

+3. Of or pertaining to the joints. Os. rare. 

1638 T. Writaker Slood of Grape 75(1T.) The causes in- 
ternal of these articulate pains move upon one hinge of Hip- 
pocrates. ; 

4, Wistinctly jointed or marked; having the 
parts distinctly recognizable. 


ARTICULATE. 


1664 H. More AlZyst. /nig. Apol. 503 The outward Linea- 
ments thus perfect and articulate in this Glorious Body. 
1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 11. 254 A miserable horse, whose 
ribs were as articulate as the bars of a gridiron. 

5. Of things immaterial, in same sense. 

1664 H. More AZyst. /n2g. 223 These Apocalyptick Visions 
.. are made so as to seem very trim and express, very com- 
plete and articulate in the very outward Cortex. 1858 Car- 
LYLE Fred&, Gt. 1. 11. i. 53 Added to the firm land of articu- 
late History. 1877 Mrs. OuipnHant Mak. Flor. Introd.14 The 
most articulate and important period of Florentine history. 

6. Of sound: Divided into distinct parts (words 
and syllables) having each a definite meaning ; as 
opposed to such inarticulate sounds as a long 
musical note, a groan, shriek, or the sounds pro- 
duced by animals. Also jig. speaking plainly or 
intelligibly. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 120 Speech is 
made by aire, beaten and framed with articulate and dis- 
tinct sound. 1642 R. CarrENTER Axferience 1. viii. 28 Not 
in articulate and plaine speech, but in grones. 1667 Mitton 
P.L.1x. 557 Beasts.. Created mute to all articulat sound. 
1726 DE For Hest. Devil u. x. (1840) 323 Who talk .. with 
articulate plain voices, as if men. 1840 CartyLe Heroes 
(1858) 270 Truly, it is a great thing for a Nation that it get 
an articulate voice. 1875 H. E. Mannina Alrsston H. Ghost 
ix. 244 Secret whispers of sorrow .. which may never be ut- 
tered in articulate and audible words. 


b. Ariiculate-speaking : using articulate speech, 
speaking articulately, and thus, intelligibly. 
1829 CARLYLE Jrsc. (1857) 1. 271 Language of articulate. 


speaking men, 1834 — Past & Pr. (1858) 266 Articulate- 
speaking functionaries. 

7. Hence transferred to hearing, and other sensa- 
tions, and to thought and intelligence: Distinct. 

1626 D’Ewes in Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 322 III. 217 The Bysh- 
opp saied in my articulate hearing. 1662 H. Morr Axntid. 
Ath, i. vi. (1712) 100 To clear up this dim and cloudy dis- 
covery of Spirits, into more distinct and articulate Appari- 
tions. 1829 I. Taytor Axthus. v. (1867) 101 An articulate 
warning is presented. 1831 CartyLe JZrsc. II]. 4 The mere 
upper surface [of our Thinking] that we shape into articu- 
late Thoughts. 1855 Bain Senses & Jt. 1. li. § 10 (1864) 
187 The discriminative or articulate character of the sense 
of touch. 

II. Articled ; consisting of or treated in articles. 

+ 8. Formulated in articles; e.g. a system of 
doctrine, a set of regulations, an agreement. Odés. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf Bjb, [Did not] make any 
precedent pact or articulat condition aforehand with the 
Idolaters. 1586 T. Rocers 39 Art. (1607) 175 Neither tie 
we the Church so strictly to the signs articulate. 1622 
Bacon Hist. Hex, V1, Wks. 1860. 475 His instructions were 
ever extreme, curious, and articulate. 

+ 9. Charged or specified in articles. Ods. 

1569 Hawkins in Arb. Garver V. 231 The articulate Sir 
William Garrard, Knight .. and others joined with them in 
Society. /bzd. 240 The Ship articulate, called the Swallow, 
was of the adventure. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 66 If the de- 
fendant does not believe the Sum Articulate. 

+10. Consisting of tens. See ARTICLE sd.15. Ods. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 186 They accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred. /é7d. 280 
Using the full and articulate number, [we] doe write the 
Translation of Seventy; whereas .. the precise number was 
Seventy two. 
B. sé. Zool. An articulate animal, one of the 
ARTICULATA. 

1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 1 The Articulates,or jointed animals, 
form an enormously large division. 1878 O. W. Hotmes 
Motley 152 Annalists will pile up facts for ever like so many 
articulates or mollusks or radiates. 

Articulate (aitikisleit), v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. At first articulale was 
used as its pa. pple. The chronological order of the 
senses is not the logical, branch II being earlier 
than I. 

I. To joint. (Later sense in English.) 

1. zrans. To joint, to attach by a joint. 
in pass.) 

1616 SurrL. & Marku. Countr. Farme 473 The mouth.. 
which ts articulated or close ioined with the shanke. Mod. 
The point at which the limb is articulated to the trunk. 

2. To joint together, connect by joints, into a 
serics; to mark with apparent joints. (Mostly dass.) 

1644 [See ARTICULATED AA/. a. 2.] 1872 Mivart Anat. 24 
The most inovable joints are those in which the adjacent 
bones are articulated on the principle either of a pivot, or of 
ahinge. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 71 They are not ar- 
ticulated into lines of hills, 1879 J. Youn Ceramic Art 
40 A cylindrical Japanese vase in Sutton’s Collection is 
reticulated, or articulated. 

3. zutr. (for refl.) To form a joint (wizh); to 
unite with by a joint. 

1832 Lyevt Princ. Geol. 11.15 The human head does not 
articulate in the centre of gravity. 1847 ANsTED Avec. 
World viii. 168 These latter bones again also articulate with 
the breast-bone. 1872 Huxtry Phys. vii. 171 The hollow of 
the cup articulates with a spheroidal surface furnished by 
the humerus. 

4. trans. To divide (vocal sound) into distinct 
parts (words and syllables) each representing a 
notion or relation. 

1594 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. 11. 87 This instrument 
fashioneth the voyce, & causeth it to yeeld a sound, & so 
prepareth it for the tongue, that it may be articulated and 
framed into speech by y* same. 1615 CrookE Body of Man 
715 First to articulate the voyce. 1810 CoLERIDGE Friend 
1, xitl. (1867) 57 Ife amuses himself with articulating the 
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pulses of the air. 1827 — Biog. Lit. I. 291 Air articulated 
into nonsense. 

5. To pronounce distinctly ; to utter, give utter- 
ance to; to express in words. 

1691 Ray Creation (J.) The muscles of the tongue [of apes] 
which do most serve to articulate a word. 19772 PorTEus 
Civ. Negro States (R.) The moment they are capable of 
articulating their words. 1826 DisraeLi V7v. Grey i. v. 41 
That lady .. began to articulate a horrible patois, 1839 
CarLyLe Charfismz i.(1858) 5 To interpret and articulate the 
dumb deep want of the people! 1847 BusHNELL Chr. Nur- 
ture i. ii. (861) 256 Wrongs which never get articulated. 

6. izir, To utter words; to speak distinctly ; 


often, to pronounce. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Swect. (1851) 292 Measure a just ca- 
dence, and scan without articulating. 1670 Cotton £s- 
pernon 1. 1V. 190 He had ..so great a weakness in his tongue 
that he could not articulate. 12788 V. Knox Winter Even. 
III. 1x. iii. 234 The capricious modes of dressing, articu- 
lating and moving. 1849 Macautay Af/ést. Eng. I. 356 
His agitation was so great that he could not articulate. 

II. To article.’ (The earlier sense in English.) 

7. trans. To formulate in an article or articles: 
to set forth in articles, particularize, specify. ?Ods. 

1562 Foxe A. & M. I. 308/1 Thought good to articulate 
the foresaid objections ..in writing. 1589 NasHe Adsnond 
for Parrat 18b, If I articulate all the examples of their 
absurdeties that I could. 1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cesar. 
51 Can you find this ..so prescribed in our Church? or arti- 
culated unto our Teachers? 

+ 8. ¢rans. and ¢nir. To charge, bring a charge 


against. Obs. z 

1553-87 Foxe A. § AZ, III. 356 It was articulate against 
him that.. he did hold, etc. 1590 Articles in Fuller Ch. 
H1ist.1x. vii. § 27 V. 142 We do object and articulate against 
him, that he.. hath forsaken, etc. 1603 Drayton Barons 
Wars u. |xiv, Gainst whom, at Pomfret, they articulate. 

+ 9. rans. To arrange by articles or conditions. 

1602 Futpecke Pandects 42 Articulating peace with the 
Albanes. 1676 Buttokar, Articulate, to set down articles 
or conditions of agreement. 

+10. z2¢v. To come to terms; to capitulate. Ods. 

1897 DamieL Civ. Wares v. xx, How to articulate with 
yielding Wightes. 1605 CAMDEN Rem. 212 The Inhabitants 
were willing to articulate, and to yeelde themselves to the 
Duke of Burgundie. 1607 SHAS. Cor. 1. ix. 76 Send vs to 
Rome The best, with whom we may articulate, For their 
owne good, and ours. 1643 Prynne Power Parl. ui. 57 
Those three gods.. have thus Articulated, lest upon their 
intrenching on one anothers jurisdiction, they might make 
Warre among themselves. 

Articulated (aitikidleited), Af/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] 

1. pple. Jointed; connected by a joint. 

1616 [See ARTICULATE v. 1.] 1666 J. SmitH Old Age 59 (T.) 
The scapula..isarticulated tothe humerus. 1802 Pacey Vat. 
Theol. viii. (1827) 458 A ridged bone, articulated at both ends 
to rigid bases. 1857 Henerey “ler. Bot. § 197 The base of 
the filament .. is usually articulated to the receptacle. 1870 
Ro.ieston Ain. Life x An ossicle articulated to its apex. 

2. Jointed, having segments united by joints; 
sensibly jointed ; marked with apparent joints. 

1644 BuLwer Chirol. 157 The articulated Fingers. 1706 
Art of Paint. (1744) 201 The hands and feet rather plump 
than sensibly articulated. i747 Goutp Exg, Ants 5 The 
Antenne of Ants are what Virtuosi call articulated. 1815 
BAKEWELL J/2tvod. Geol. 132 The columns at Fairhead are 
not articulated like those at the Giant’s Causeway. 1851 
Gentl. Mag. CXXII. 1, 128 We next arrive at articulated 
figures. The Statue of Jupiter Ammon nodded. 

3. spec. in Zool. Formed like the ARTICULATA. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1. 750/1 The body of these 
animals (the Crustacea] is articulated. 1860 SAMUELSON 
Honey Bee ii. 11 An articulated animal; that is an animal 
. composed of a number of articulations or rings. 

4. Made into articulate sound ; = ARTICULATE 6, 7. 

a 1704 Locke (J.) They would. .not deceive themselves with 
a little articulated air. @171x Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV. 172 To speak .. My sorrow in articulated Tear. 1824 
CoreripcE Aids Ref, (1848) I. 327 The same words may be 
repeated; but in each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed away. 1853 RoBertson Serv. Ser. 1y. iii. (1876) 
25 Speak, if your heart pronipts, in articulated words. 1867 
O.W. Hotmes Guard. Angel xii. 205 Which had hardly 
risen into the region of inwardly articulated thought. 

5. Made distinct. 

185s BrimLey ss. 23 Its luxuriant pictorial richness .. 
more articulated by fine drawing. : 

6. Formulated, set forth in, or reduced to articles. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & M11. 534 Every point and circum- 
stance articulated against them. 1591 Horsey 77av. (1857) 
208 To declare and deliver [them] to his nunciat. .articulated 
in the cittieof Musko, 1848 Hamppen Bampton Lect.100 A 
minutely articulated system of Theology. 1880 E. WHite 
Cert. Relig. 23 They know nothing of an articulated creed 
which may be blindly assented to by young and old. 

Arti-culately, adv. [f. AxTICULATE a. + -LY2.] 
In an articulate manner. 

1. By joints. 

1728 Earsery tr. Burnet’s State of Dead I. 193 [Our Body] 
is formed of several parts of Matter articulately jointed and 
coagmented together. 

2. With articulate voice, with words and sylla- 


bles distinctly heard. 

153 Exyot Gov. 1. v. (R.) Englishe .. cleane, polite, per- 
fectly and articulately pronounced. 1637 GiLLEsmE Zzg. 
Pop. Cerem. ut. ii. 16 To speake audibly and articulatly. 
1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 494 The voice from 
the pulpit will not be heard so articulately as it would be, 
if there were no vaulting. 1824 Scott St. Roxan's v, Sir 
Bingo ..swore louder and more articulately than ever he 
was known to utter any previous sounds. 

3. Distinctly, definitely, in sense or manner. 


ARTICULATION. 


1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudit. u. iii. § 20 Christians that 
-. do all of them explicitly and articulately long after the 
glories of an eternal love. 1865 CaRLYLe Fred&. Gi. V. xiv. 
v 217 Itis the first time her Hungarian Majesty steps ar- 
ticulately forward with such extraordinary Claim of Damages. 

4. In the form of distinct articles, article by 
article, specifically. 

1620 Bp. SNowDEN in Fortesc. Papers 124 A more full de- 
claracion of the matter is articulately expressed in the note. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hest. ix. 116, I had articulatly set down 
in writing our points. 1794 Patey Avid. u. vi. (1817) 127 
A detail of examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. 
1845 Lp. CampseLt Chancellors (1857) III. lv. rr1 He then 
goes over the different charges articulately. 


Arti‘culateness. [f.as prec. +-Nnxss.] The 
quality of being articulate, distinctness. 

1731 in Bairey. 1843 J. H. Newman JZiracles 209 The 
articulateness, nay, the educated accent of these Confessors 
is especially insisted on. 


Articulating (aitikisleitin), 04/. sd. [f. Ar- 
TICULATE Y. +-ING1.] 5 

1. The action of jointing or joining together. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr.1.vii, You've no idea how small you'd 
come out, if I had the articulating of you. 

2. Distinct sounding or utterance. 

1609 Doutanp Ornithop. Microl. 2 Those Instruments 
which are commanded, either with the touching of the fin- 
gers, or articulating of the Keyes. did. 89 No expressing 
of words, no articulating of syllables. 

+3. The making of stipulations; stipulating. Ods. 

1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. i. vi. (1739) 38 The Clergy took 
this Articulating of the Commons in snuff. 

Articulating, #//.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That articulates ; that forms a joint with something. 

1808 Bropie in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 306 Half of the ar- 
ticulating surface for receiving the tarsus. 1835 SouTHw. 
Smitu Philos. Health 1. v. 212 Strong projections of bone, 
termed articulating processes. % 

Articulation (astikizléfon). [a. F. articula- 
Zion (10th c. in Littré), ad. L. articzelation-em, n. 
of action f. articzlare to joint.] 

1. The action or process of jointing ; the state of 
being jointed ; mode of jointing or junction. 

1597 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 360 Bones .. joyned to- 
gether .. by Articulation. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 201 
Expressing exactly the articulation of the members. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. I. i. 2 A long process of growth and ar- 
ticulation, 1881 Mivart Cat 65 Serves for the articulation 
of the lower jaw. 1881 G. Mitner Country Pleas. xxxv. 197 
The wonderful structure and articulation of the branches. 

b. concr. A jointed structure or series. 

1873 Burton //ist. Scot. I. iii, 82 An articulation of moun- 
tains. 

2. A joint. a. In the animal body: The struc- 
ture or mechanism whereby two bones, or two parts 
of the invertebrate skeleton, are connected, whether 
stiffly, or in such a way that one moves in or on 


the other. 

1615 CrookE Body of Man 913 Almost euery articulation 
is cursted ouer with a gristle to make the motion more 
easie. 1743 tr. Heister’s rigs 106 Fractures near the Ar- 
ticulations. 1835 Kirpy Had. & Just. Anim. I. vi. 205 To 
form a kind of ball and socket articulation. 1835 SouTHw. 
Smitu Philos. Health 1, v.198 The union of the bones of the 
cranium affords an example of an immoveable articulation. 


b. In plants. The place at which a deciduous 
member, as a leaf, separates from the plant; a/so, 


the knots or joints in the stems of grasses, canes, etc. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus II. 540 In the parts of 
plants which are not ordained for motion, we do not expect 
correspondent Articulations. 1742 BaiLey, Articulation 
(among Herbalists), the Jointure or Knots that are in stalks 
or roots. 1830 Linpi.cy Wat. Syst. Bot. 223 The petiole 
almost always having an articulation. 


8. One of the segments of a jointed body; the part 
contained between two: joints, in a limb, the stem 


of a grass, etc. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Jug. iv. 10 The distinct Limbs and 
articulations thereof. 1833 Lyett £/e7. Geol. xix. (1874) 330 
The numerous ‘articulations’ once composing the stem, 
arms and body of the encrinite were scattered at random. 
1860 Samuetson //oney Bee ii. 17 Distinctly divided into 
what appear to be perfect rings or articulations. 

+4. Bending by flexible joints. Ods, rare. 

154r R. Coptanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., Without these 
[muscles] it is nat possyble to make artyculacyon or 


mouyng. 
+ 3. (See quot.) Ods. rare. 
1681 tr. His’ Rem. Med. Wkhs., Articulation, a shooting 
of spriggs from the joynts. 


6. The utterance of the distinct elements of 


speech ; articulate voice. 

1615 CrooKkE Body of Man 629 The Tongue .. is the very 
organ of Articulation. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 194 Overgreat 
distance confoundeth the articulation ofsounds. 1773 Mon- 
poppo Lavg. (1774) L.1. xv. 184 Articulation is not natural to 
man. 1881 Wuitney Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 22 Articu- 
lation is virtually syllabication,—a breaking of the stream of 
utterance into joints, hy the intervention of closer utterances 
or consonants .. between the opener utterances or vowels. 


7. Utterance ; speech,’ e 

ax711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 418 My Spirit 
intercepts my Cries, E’re they t’articulation rise. 1855 
SincLETON Vivgdl I. 311 And to my jaws articulation clave. 

8. An articulate sound or utterance. 

1764 Reip /uzguiry iv. §2 The articulations of the voice 
seem to be of all signs the most proper for artificial lan- 
guage. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. u. ii. 173 Se- 
quent notes, or articulations, cling together with tenacity. 


ARTICULATION. 


b. esp. A consonant, 

1849 A. M. Bett Princ. Elocut. 39 All actions of the vocal 
organs which partially or wholly obstruct or which conm- 
press the breath or voice, are called articulations. 1878 — 
réid., ‘The oral actions here denominated ‘articulations’ 
have been more commonly called ‘ consonants.’ 

9. Articulate quality, distinctness. sare. 

¢1785 Cowrer Need?. Alarm 68 The looks and gestures of 
their griefs and fears Have all articulation in his ears. @ 1834 
CoveribGE (in Webster), That definiteness and articulation 
of imagery. i F 

Articula‘tionist. [f. prec.+-1s7.] One who 
teaches deaf-mutes to utter articulate sounds. 

1882 R, Storrs in N. ¥. /udep. 20 Apr., Articulationists 
of any considerable experience [know] how impossible it is 
by this method. .to educate much the larger portion of those 
commonly called deaf-mutes. 

Articulator (artikis/letor). [n. of action (on 
L. analogies) f. L. articuld-re to joint : sce -or.] 

1. One who articulates or pronounces words. 

1777 BosweLe Fohnson (1831) 1V.8 Anelderly housekeeper, 
a most distinct articulator, showed us the house. 

&. lechn, One who articulates bones, and mounts 
skeletons. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Jy. 1. vii, Articulator of human bones. 
1883 Nature 5 Apr. (ddvt.) Articulator.—Wanted, a Person 
skilled in the Preparation and Mounting of Skeletons. 

Articulatory (artikilataii), a. [f. prec. + 
-Y: see -onY.] Of or pertaining to vocal articu- 
lation. Sometimes used as=ARTICULARY. 

1818 A. Coorer Surg, Ess, 1. 41 The articulatory cartilage 
of the ball of the bone. 1860 H. Spencer /élust. Progr. 
(1864) 202 Certain of the articulatory and vocal muscles. 

Articul(e, obs. form of ARTICLE. 

Articulite. 4/7. [f. L. articul-us joint + 
-ITE.}_ A name given by some to Flexible Sand- 
stone or /éacolumile. 

Articulo’se, 2. rare. 
‘Full of joints.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Arti-culous, 2. Obs. rare.= prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Aferc. Compit. xvii 662 A Bullet .. by 
compressing a Nervous or Articulous Body .. causes great 
pain. 

|| Arti‘culus. The Latin word for joz1/, some- 
times used in scientifie language. Pl. articuli. 

1877 Huxtey /av, An. ix. 583 New articuli are continually 
added to that end of the stem which lies nearest the calyx. 

Artifact (@utifckt). rare. Also arte-. [f. L. 
arli- art+faclus, pa. pple. of facére to make.] 
A thing made by art, an artificial product. 

@ 1834 Coteripce Lif. Rem. 111. 347 A lump of sugar of 
lead lies among other artefacts on the shelf of a collector. 
1884 G. S. Hatt Deestemey’s Teaching Hist, 8 School arti- 
facts, mistaken for perplexities inherent in the subject itself. 

| Artifex (autifeks), [L., f. arvé/- art+-fex, 
-fic-em maker, f. fac-ére to make.] —_Artificer. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Ftying-/ns. t.i.2 The great artifex 
of nature. 1678 CupwortnH /utcll. Syst.1. iv. xxxii. 486 The 
Artifex of all things. 

Artifice (@1tifis). [a. F. artifice, ad. L. arti- 
fretum, f. as prec. + fictum making.]} 

+1. The action of an artificer, the making of 
anything by art, construction, workmanship. Ods. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. xiii. (R.) As ye see 
a thing made by artifice perishe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. pf. 312 Though they abounded in Milk, they had 
not the Artifice of Cheese. /d/d. v. v. (1686) 195 Adam im- 
mediately issued from the Artifice of God. @ 1682 — Tracts 
4 The early artifice in Brass and Iron under Tubal-Cain. 

+ b. esp. Mechanic art, artificer’s work. Ods. 

1667 Mitton #. LZ. 1x. 39 The skill of Artifice or Office 
mean. 

+2. The product of art, work of art. Odés. 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sel. Disc. iii. 52 God himself, the architect 
and mover of this divine artifice. @ 1688 Cupwortn /mut. 
Morality wii. § 13 (1731) 175 The Material Universe, which 
is the Artifice of God, the Artifice of the best Mechanist. 

+b. An artificial substance; a composition. Odés. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703) 243, I find two kinds of 
helices used by the Antients, both of which is compounded 
of Lime and Hogs-grease. ; . 

+3. Mode or style of workmanship, artistic 
fashion. Oés. 

1597 Mortey /utrod,. A/us. 145 If you marke the artifice 
of the composition. 1663 CHARLETON Chorea Gigant. 25 As 
for the Artifice, or manner of Workmanship. 1730 A. Gor- 
pon Wafers Amphit. 51 The indifferent Artifice shewn in 
those two last mentioned Coins. 1756 Burke Sud/. & B.u. 
§ 7 (1808) 228 Examine. . into the artifice of the contrivance, 

+4. Constructive skill, ingenuity. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. (R.) Such as illus- 
trate the artifice of its maker. 1695 BerNarD Voy. /r. 
Aleppo in Afise, Cur. (1708) U1. 92 Carved with the greatest 
Artifice and Curiosity. 1777 Hume Ess. § Treat. 1. 190 
Does it not counterwork the artifice of nature? 

8. Human skill as opposed to what is natural. 

1857 H. Reep Lect, Brit, Poets x. 11. 24 Restoring nature, 
where it had been displaced by artifice. ; 

6. Skill in designing and employing cxpedients ; 
address, cunning, trickery. 

1618 Sin H. May in Fortesc. Papers 47 Without any tem- 
porary ar[tifice] sincere and cordiall. 1628 Dicsy /’oy. 
Medit. 55 Had it not bin by artifice they could neuer haue 
taken them, 1745 De For Ang. Tradvesm. 1. xx. 189 All 
the artifice and sleight of hand they were masters of. 1790 
Pacey Hor, Paul, 1.2 The consequence of meditation, arti- 
fice, and design. 

Te aXe ingentous expedient, a manceuvre, strata- 


[ad. L. ardiczelosus.) 
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gem, device, contrivance, trick. (The ordinary sensc 
now.) 

1656 Cow.ey Pind. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 192 It now an Ar- 
tifice does grow, Wrongs and Outrages to do, Lest men 
should think we owe. 1660 STANLEY //ést. Philos. (17011276/2 
fle condemned Rhetorick, as heing used rather as an Arti- 
fice, than an Art. 1769 Yanius Lett. xvi. 68 To pane 
these dishonest artifices. 1865 Mati. Refr. Govt. 2/t If they 
can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of it. 

+ Artifice, v. once-wd. [App. f. ARTIFICE-R. 
Cf. arlificing.| To frame or make by art. 

1653 Brome Damoiselle v. i, And your whole gracefull 
Presence shall attract, (Beyond affection) admiration: As 
Ile artifice you. ; 

ificer (aiti‘fisor). Also 5 artyficer, -fycer. 

[App. AF. or ME. formation on Artiricr; cf. 
officer. Arlificier in Fr. scems quite modem ; it ts 
not in Cotgr.; OF. had artificien. Med.1.. artifi- 
crdrius, in Du Cange from Rymer, seems formed 
upon the English or AF. word.] 

1, One who makes by art or skill ; ¢54. one who 
follows an industria] handicraft, a craftsman. 

1393 Gower Conf. IN 1. 142 Artificers, Whiche usen craftes 
and mestiers Whose art is cleped mechanique. c 1460 Rus- 
sett BA Nurture 1037 in Babees Bk. 187 Worshipfulle mer- 
chaundes and riche artyficeris. 31s9z Nasue P. Penslesse 
C, A base artificer, that hath no reuenues to boast on. 1659 
Mitton AHiretings Wks. 1851. 386 From the Magistrate him- 
self to the meanest Artificer, 1728 Dr For Syst. Magick 
1.1, rr Tubal Cain the first artificer, a true natural mechanic. 
1809 Kenpatt 7rav. 1. xxiii. 227 The inhabitants are prin- 
cipally artificers, as nailers, joiners and cartwrights. 

2. AZil, A soldier mechanic attached to the ord- 
nance, artillery, and engineer service, to be employed 
in the construction and repair of military materials. 

1804 Netson in Nicolas Drs. V. 508 The conduct of all 
the artificers on the late Hindostan’s accident, was very 
meritorious. 

+ 3. een. Constructor, maker, manufacturer. Ods. 

1638 Wotton in four C. Eng. Lett. 53 Intimating unto me 
(how modestly soever) the true artificer. 1699 BrentLey 
Phal. 1og Called Thericlean, from their shape, whatsoever 
Artificer made them. 1751 Jounson Rambl. No. 145 78 
The manufacturers of literature .. like other artificers. 

b. Artificer of the Universe: the Creator. 

1659 Prarson Creed (1839) 27 The great Artificer of the 
world, 1814 Wornsw. Excursion 1. 551 By the great Ar- 
tificer endued With no inferior power. ; 

4. transf. Contriver, inventor, deviser. (Cf. Ar- 
CHITECT.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxii. § 16 There is no such 
artificer of dissimulation. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. iv. rer Arti- 
ficer of fraud..the first That practised falshood under 
saintly shew. 1728 Younc Love of Fame vi. (1757) 143 
Wisdom, the sole artificer of bliss. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 
433 That artificers of death by their own art should perish. 

+5. One who practises any ‘art,’ orappliedscience; 
asavant. (Cf. Artist.) Ods. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Delin. 1. xi. 242 Oftentimes in the 
Artificer there wants diligence in obseruing the right houre 
and moment of the Eclipse. 

+6. An artful or wily person; a trickster. Ods. 

1§98 B. Jonson Ev. AZan in //um. wi. v.20 Who would 
have thought thou hadst leen such an artificer? 1614 
Raceicu fist. World w. iii. § 5. 492 Antipater .. a subtle 
artificer, well understanding their aptness to division, re- 
fused. 1621 Burton Anat, Aled. i. i. wv. i. (1651) 226 Mounte- 
banks, Quacksalvers, Empericks .. these base and illiterate 
Artificers. i , 

Artificership (attifisaifip). [See -surp.] 
The quality of an artificer ; workmanship. 

Artificery (auti‘fisari). rave. [f. AnTIFICER + 
-Y.] Artificer’s work ; workmanship. 

1858 Scot. Rev. VI. 246 A ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or a Pope's 
‘Iliad,’ with their elaborate invention and splendid arti- 


ficery. 

Artificial (Ztifi-fal),¢. Also 5 artyficiall, 
-fyciall, -fycyall, artificialle, -fyciall, -ficyall, 
5-7 artificiall. [a. F.ardifictel (14th c.in Littré), 
ad. L. artificial-ts, f. artifictum: see ARTIFICE 
and -AL.] 

I. Opposed to natural. 

1. Madc by or resulting from art or artifice ; 
contrived, compassed, or brought about by con- 
structive skill, and not spontaneously ; not natural. 


a. Artificial in result, as well as in process. 

¢1382 Wvctir A/att. Add. Prol., Not as bi naturel order, 
bot bi artificial ordre. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy ul. xxviii, 
Bawme naturall That ran through pipes artyfyciall. 156 
Hyte Arte Garden, (1593) 154 In my litle treatise of Natura 
and artificial conclusions. 1690 Locke //um. Und., Anarti- 
ficial thing being a production of Man, which the Artificer 
designed. 1753 Hocartu Anal, Beauty 3 The elegant and 
heautiful in artificial, as well as natural forms. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 19 A state of artificial scciety. 
1825 M:Cuttocn Pot, Econ. 1. § 5. 193 To give an artificial 
stimulus to population. 1837 Howitt Rur, Life (1862)1. vii, 
73 A garden. .1s an artificial thing. .though formed from the 
materials of nature. 

b. Of natural products or results artificially pro- 
duced. (In contrast to the next, these are 7va/, 


though artificial.) 

1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 184, Ican .. wet my Cheekes 
with artificiall Teares. 1648 C. Wanker Relat. & Obs. 1.45 
Many suspected his death was artificiall. 1834 Gex. P. 
Tuomeson E-xerc. (1842) 111. 75 Those very men have seen 
their wives and children perish with artificial hunger. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. u. § 24. 353 Harrison’s.. machine for the 
production of artificial ice. 1879 Hartan Eyesight vi. 71 


ARTIFICIAL. 


Use the stronger glasses in artificial light only, and the cra 
pair in daytime. 

2. Madc by art in imitatton of, or as substitute 
for, what is natural or real. (These are not 7¢ca/. 

1577 Harrison /:ugland in. ix. 20 If the colour hold.. the 
stone is thought to be naturall and good : but if it alter .. 
then it is not sound, but rather an artificiall (peece of J prac- 
tise. 1611 Rowtanp four Anaves 22 An artificiall the of 
silk. 1655 Mro. Worc. Cent. Juv. xlvi, How to make an 
artificial Bird to fly. 1684 Lod, Gaz. mdcccclxx/4 Art of 
Drawing and Cleansing natural and setting in Artificial 
Teeth. 1736 Butter Awad, 1.1.31 It can walk by the help of 
an artificial leg. 1753 Smo.tert Ct. Fathom (1784) 122/2 
A knot of artificial flowers, 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. 
(1880) 190 A list of artificial flies. 

3. Merely madc up; factitious ; ence, feigned, 
fictittous. (Cf. 1593 in 1b.) 

¢16s0 Cowtty 7o Ais Alayesty Wks. 1710 II. 577 The 
Artificial Joy's drown’d bythe Natural. 1678 Butter //ud, 
1, i. 730 Washes As artificial as their faces. a9 Youna 
Revenge 1. i, To elaborate An artificial happiness from pains. 
1758 Jounson /dier No. 21 Pp 8 Endeavour to kindle in myself 
anartificial impatience. 1865 Lucky National, (1878) 1. 319 
Religion. . became an artificial thing of relics and ceremonies. 

4. Not natural in manners, affected. 

1s98 Barcxtry Felic. Alan (1631) 327 Artificiall apes, 
counterfeiting a formall kinde of strangers civilitic. 1679 
Stutincre, Sern. Whitehall 7 Mar. 15 Hence the most 
artificial men have found it necessary to put ou a guise of 
simplicity and plainness. 1823 Lams “ia Ser. un. vi. (1865 
271 What if it isthe nature of some men to be highly arti- 
ficial? 1849 Ropertson Serv. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 20 Some will 
have become frivolous and artificial. 

5. In various phrases, opposcd to sa/zral. 

t Artificial day \obs.): the period during which the sun 
is above the horizon. Artificial year (=crtil year): the 
period from one new year's day toanother(now 36s or 366 even 
days), as distinguished from the actual time taken by the 
earth in its annual revolution. Artificial globe: a glole 
having a map of the world delineated on its surface, and re- 
volving on an axis within rings representing the horizon and 
meridian. Artificial horfzon: a level reflecting surface, 
such as that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid hori- 
zontally on the earth's surface, used in taking altitudes. 
Artificial grasses: such as do not grow spontaneously in 
the locality, but are sown. Artifictal lines: lines on a 
sector representing the logarithmic sines and tangents. 
Artificial numbers: logarithms. Artifical system or 
classification (in Nat. Hist.): a system which does not seck 
to embrace all natural affinities, but chiefly to serve as akey 
to the identification of species. 

1386 Cuaucer Alan of Lawes Prol. 2 Vhe brighte sonne 
The arke of his artificial day hath i-ronne The fourthe part. 
¢1391 — Astrol, u. §7 To knowe the arch of the day, that 
some folk kallen the day artificial. 1432-s0 tr. //igef:2 
(1865) I. 377 The clergy .. 3iffenge attendaunce to preier 
and to abstinence by the day artificialle, spendenge the 
ny3htes in surfettes and in ryctte. 1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. 
Sabé. 142 To take the fourth commandement to bee under- 
stood of an artificiall day and not of a naturall. 1635 N. 
Carventer Geog. Delin, 1. vii. 161 The artificiall Globe is 
an expression or imitation of the Spheare of the Earth. 
1704 Hearne Ductor //ist. (1714) 1.3 The Artificial or Civil 
Year now used, was invented by the Emperor Julius Cassar. 
1833 Sir J. HerscHEt Astron. ii. 91 The reflecting surface 
of a fluid so used for the determination of the altitudes of 
objects is called an artificial horizon. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 
& Prices 1. ii. 17 In the absence of artificial grasses, natural 
meadow was exceedingly valuable. 

+ II. Displaying special art or skill. “All Ods. 

+ 6. Displaying much skill; a. of things: Skil- 
fully made or contrived. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 14 To destroye soo artyfycyall a 
werke. 1494 Fasvan vi. clvi. 145 An horologe or a clocke 
.. of a wonder artyficiall makyng. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. HV. 
India 55 Vhings made of feathers verie curious, straunge, 
and artificiall, 1655 Mro. Worc. Cent, Juz. Ixxxviil, A 
Brazen or Stone-head ..so artificial and natural, that .. it 
will presently open its mouth, and resolve the question. 
1678 Cupwortu /afetl. Syst. 1. v.875 A most artificial Cor.- 
trivance of Nature..to hinder the regurgitation of the 
Faces, 1738 J. Keitt Anim. Econ. Pref. 10 The artificial 
and elegant structure of the eye. 

+ b. of persons: Skilled in constructive art, skil- 
ful. Obs. 

1541 Barnes Ilrks. (1573) 3422 A conning and an arti- 
ficyall grauer. 1600 Hakcuyr Moy. (1810) 111.553 They are 
very artificiall in making of images. 1682 Norris /ierocles 
2 God who was the most artificial framer of the Universe. 

+ 7. Displaying education or training ; scholarly. 

1618 LATHAM 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 38 His Hawke hath 
hardly heene taught one good qualitie or artificiall condition. 
a 1619 Donne Stathan. (1644) 23 Scholastique and artificiall 
men use this way of instructing. 1628 Coxe On iff. 62a, 
Not... understood of euerie unlearned mans reason, but of 
artificiall and legal reason. 

+ 8. Displaying technica] skill ; workmanlike. 

1656 HI. Puittirs Purch. Patt. (1676) 23 The best and most 
artificial way to make these Tables, is to find certain num- 
bers in continual proportion decreasing. 

+9. Displaying artifice ; artful, cunning, deceit- 
ful. (Said of men and their actions.) Ods. 

1548 Upa.t, etc. Eras. Par. Mark vi.(R.)(They] would for 
the ..setting forthe of themselfes make vnio the people an 
artificial oracion or sermon. 1649 Mitton £rkon. Wks. 1738 
I. 376 This is the artificialest piece of finesse to perswade 
Men to be Slaves, that the wit of Court could have invented. 
1656 W. Montacue Accompl. Wom. 105 Excessive praises 
which artificiall men offer. 1703 Eng. Theophr.91 The great 
ones have a Trick as artificial to excuse themselves. 

+ III. Of or pertaining to art. All Oés.) 
+10. According to the rules of art. 

1528 Paynett Salerne Reg. Pb, It is not artificial to eate 
them [peas] in the huskes for the nature of that within and 
the huskes) disagree. 1609 Dovtaxp Oruithop, Micrel. 39 


ARTIFICIALISM. 


Rests .. are of equall value with the Notes, and are measured | 
with artificial] Silence. 1753 Cuampers Cycd. Supf., A rti- 
ficial music, that which is according to the rules of art; or 
executed by instruments invented by art, 

+11. Pertaining to practical art; technical. Odés. 

1660 STANLEY //ist. Philos., Speech is of five kinds. Arti- 
ficial, used by Tradesmen in their several Professions. 1739 
CuestTerr. Lett. 49 I. 150 Technical .. from the Greek word 
téxvn, which signifies Art, and texvexos, which signifies Arti- 
ficial. 1809 Curistian in Blackstone's Conun. II. 381 He 
knew their artificial import and signification. F 

B. as sd. [the adj. used aédsol. in p/.] Artificial 
things ; products of art. 

1611 Guituim Heraldry wW. xiii, 222 Such Artificials as are 
in vse amongst men of Militarie Profession. 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom. 69 Animalls, vegetables, inanimates, mineralls, 
artificialls,etc. 1743 Lond. & Countr. Brewer u. i. (ed. 2) 87 
Malt, like many other Artificials, is most genuine, when it is 
nearest to its Original Nature. 

Artificialism. [f. prec.+-1sa.] | An artifi- 
cial principle, or practice. 

1869 Mrs. Woop Rol. Yorke WI. 156 Made up of arti- 
ficialisms—for nothing seemed real about him but his ill- 
temper. S 

Artificiality (4:tififijeliti). 
-1ty; cf. realily.] 

1. The quality or state of being artificial ; arti- 
ficial character or condition. 

@1763 SHENSTONE “ss. 105 Trees in hedges partake of 
their artificiality. 1845 R. Cuampers Vest. Creat. 251 It 
would imply a curious artificiality of arrangement in the 
creative design. 1879 Warp Chaucer 23 The artificiality 
and extravagance of the costumes of these times. 

2. with /. An artificial thing or characteristic. 

1848 Miter First Jipr. ix. (1857) 153 His artificialities 
had perished, like the artificialities of another kind of the 
poets his contemporaries. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norw. 4 
fing. I. 11 Book antiquarianisms and zsthetic artificialities. 
1875 Witney Life Lang. xv. 312 It is not an artificiality. 

Artificialize (utifi:faloiz), v. [f. as prec.+ 
-1ZE.| To make or render artificial, Hence 
Artificialized ///. a., Artificializing v6/. sd. 

1684 T. R. Amazen. Fut. Ages 39 Every one having an 
artificialized natural Morion of his head. 180x W. TayLor 
in Month. Mag. X1. 290 The British school of gardening 
naturalizes art; the French artificializes nature. 1848 Mitt 
Pol, Econ, u. xiii. § 1 It has artificialized large portions of 
mankind. 1855 Kincs.ey Glazcus (1878) 53 Athletic exer- 
cises are .. becoming more and more artificialized and ex- 
pensive. 1883 D.WHEELER By-lVays of Lit. i. 22 Fine dress- 
ing and artificializing of the person. 

Artificially (atifi-fali), adv. 
-LY2.] 

l. By art as distinguished from the operation of 
nature. a. By artificial process, b. In an arti- 
ficial, factitious, or designed way; with deliberate 
design to produce a contemplated result. 

a@ 1541 R. CopLanp Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg., Cautery- 
sacyon ..is an operacyon made w' fyre artyfycyally in y* 
body. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 35, 1 have artificially 
frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice. 1794 SULLAVAN 
View Nat. I. 368 The experiment of artificially congeal- 
ing wetted snow. 1873 WiLLiamson Chem. § 227 Alcohol 
can be built up artificially from its elements. 

b. 1586 T. Rocers 39 47%. (1607) 93 A great learned man 
.. (to whose acquaintance I was artificially brought), 1670 
in Somers 7yacts I. 17 This Fear was artificially put into 
them, as I could easily perceive. 1867 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong. 1. ii. 48 Mercia has every appearance of having 
been artificially mapped out. 1875 Witney Life Lang. 
ii. 16 Reflectively and artificially called by its inventor 
magenta. 

2. In accordance with the rules of art, hevce 
technically, artistically, in workmanlike manner ; 
with much art, skilfully, ingeniously, cleverly. 
arch, or Obs. but still used in legal phraseology in 
the primary sense. 

1528 Roy Satire, Asaynt. Even sochea one as paynters do 
paynt On walles and bordes artificially. 1543 REcorDE Gr. 
Arts (1646) 193 You have answered the question very arti- 
ficially; and truly I commend you. 1609 HoLLanp A m2. 
-Varcell. xxx. i. 380 Stringed .. instruments, fingered right 
artificially. 1612 Brinstey Led, Lit. viii. (1627) 105 To doe 
it artificially by Rule. 1612 W. Martyn Youth's Instruc. 
zo An artificially carued picture. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 
(1704) 170 How wisely and artificially their Members are 
formed. 1740 Jounson Drake Wks. IV. 446 Baskets plaited 
so artificially that they held water. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
Judia \, 1. viii. 356, xote, So artificially done, that they 
seemed natural. 1876 J. BLacksurn in Law Rep. Exch. Div. 
I. 161 The instrument is not in all respects artificially 
drawn. 

b. (With something of the next sense): With skill 
directed to hide or deceive. 

1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. u. um. vi. (1743) 416 
Plaids .. which they manage so artificially, as to supply the 
defect of drawers and breeches. 1715 Burner Own Time 
(1766) I. 13 A cupboard that was very artificially hid. 76x 
Smo..etr Gil Blas v. i. (1802) II. 164 A little red beard of 
horse-hair, which he fixed so artificially to his ears, that one 
would have sworn it was the natural produce of his chin. 

+3. With or by artifice; craftily, cunningly, 
cleverly. (Generally in bad sense.) Oés, 

1573 G. Harvey Comsmon-pl. Bk.(1884) 31 So openly favur 
and incurrage the on, and so artificially and cunningly over- 
whart the other. 1622 Bacon J//ist, Hen. VI7,Whks. 1860, 
312 Having .. given artificially, for serving his own turn, 
some hopes..tomarry Anne. 1679 STILLINGEL. Sera. White. 
hall 7 Mar. 46 It doth mischief secretly, spitefully and arti- 
ficially. 1715 Burnet Oz Time 1. 205 Sharp dissembled so 
artificially, 1736 BUTLER Azad, 1. ili, 81 Justice is often ar- 
tificially eluded. 
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Artifi‘cialness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 

1. The quality of being artificial, as opposed to 
naturalness. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 195 This arti- 
ficialnesse grew to such force, as it was conuerted into 
nature. 1791 NewTe Jour Fug. & Sc. 327 The snug arti- 
ficialness of the city. 3185: Ruskin JJod. Paint, I. Pref. 24 
Thee of artifictalness, the absence of all appearance of 
reality. 

+2. The quality of being skilfully made or con- 
trived ; artificial contrivance. Odés. 

161r Coter., Alaistrise..cunning, skill, artificiallnesse. 
1667 H. More Div. Dead. in. xxiv. (1713) 236 Admiring the 
largeness and artificialness of their Vessels. 1678 CupworTtH 
Intell, Syst. 111 The unguided Motion of Matter, without 
any Plastick Artificialness or Methodicalness. 

Arti‘ficing, v0/. sb. rare—'. [App. f. Arti- 
FIC-ER.] Execution of artificers’ work. 

1866 Howe ts Vexet. Life 300 Full of beautiful workman- 
ship in every branch of artificing. 

+ Artifi‘cious, 2. Ods. Also 6 artyfyciouse. 
(a. F. artificieux:—L. arlificios-us, f. artificium : 
see ARTIFICE and -ous.] 

1. Displaying art or constructive skill. 

1530 Pasar. 305/2 Artyfyciouse, full of great crafte and 
workemanshyp, a@7tificieux. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s 
Mor. 174 The most proper artificlous and workemanlike 
instruments. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. cxxxix. 6-12 The 
closest and most artificious recess. 

2. Factitious, affected. 

1655 Jennincs E/ise 59 The artificious disdain, the affected 
scorn of this damosel. 

3. Cunning, artful. 

1655 Jexnincs Elise 58 That makes known to the arti- 
ficious Amazon what she knew already. 1679 Oates J/yst. 
J/nig. 4 As Subtil and Artificious a Device, as ever yet the 
World brought forth. 

+Artifi‘ciously, av. Obs. Also 7 -osely. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] Artificially; with constructive skill; 
by art as opposed to nature ; artfully, cunningly. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 137 Made of 
porcupine quills very artificiously. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 
II. ut. 100 Artificiosely to circumvent some one. 1681 
Wuarton Soul of World Wks. 1683. 647 Oyl Artificiously 
Extracted from Gold. 


+ Artigrapher. 0s. rare—. [f. med.L. arti- 
graphus, f. ari’- art + Gr. --ypad-os writing, writer 
(see Du Cange) +-Fr.] The writer of an 47s, esp. 
of an Ars Grammalica; a grammarian. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Artist, From the same 
origin come also the words Artistic, and Artigrapher, 
found in some writers of those ages. i 

+ A’rtilize, v. Ods. [ad. F. artialiser.] To 
make artificial. Cf. ARTIZE. 

21744 BotincproxE Zo Pope (T.) Says Montaigne, I would 
naturalise art, instead of artilising nature. 1778 Phd. 
Surv. S. /reland 169 But, let us naturalize art, instead of 
artilizing nature. 


+ Artiller, sd. Oss. [a. OF. artiller, -ier, ar- 
teiller, cogn. w. Sp. ariillero, It. arligltero, L. type 
*arliculdrius, also in OF. articulter (a Lat. Fr. 
Gloss. in Godef. has ‘Ardifex, articulier, ouvrier*) ; 
cf. OF. artill.7)er to fortify, provide with engines 
of war:—L. *articulare; apparently f. late L. ar- 
licula or articiwlum (Du Cange), dim. of ars, ariem 
art. Cf. engine from eugentum. But some would 
connect these words with ar¢zezedzes joint.| A maker 
of artillery ; spec. a bowyer. 

€ 1360 in Housek. Ord. (1790) 4 Artifficers and workmen— 
Artellers 6. 1483 dct1 Rich, ///. xi. § 1 The said inhabi- 
taunts Artillers myght competently lyve upon suche stuff 
as they than bought of Bowestaves at x1 s. the C. 

Artilleried (aitilérid), 747. a. Also 6 Sc. 
artailyeryt. [f. ARTILLERY + -ED2.] Provided 
with artillery. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 46 Quha thairefter past in 
England, and left..the toun weill artailyeryt. 

Artillerist (aitilérist). [f ARTILLERY + -1ST.] 

1. One who studies the principles of gunnery. 

1778 PRINGLE Guxxery 17 A treatise was published by one 
of our own artillerists. 1871 TyNDALL /'ragon, Sc. I. x. 308 
A widely spread opinion among artillerists. 

2. A gunner, an artilleryman. 

1781 G. CuinTon in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 111. 
230 The want of some artillerists and field-artillery .. was 
an evident disadvantage. 1870 Daily News 2 Dec., We lost 
one gun, whose artillerists and horses were all killed. 

Artillery (aitiléri), 53. Forms: 4 artel-, ar- 
tilrie, 5 artellerye, artilsery, artylery, -lrye, 
artailjierie, 5-6 artyllerye, artillary, -arie, 
-ari, 6 artelere, artellere, artilerie, artylary, 
-llary, -lerey, 6-7 artillerie, 6- artillery. See 
also ARTAILLIE, Artry. [a. Ol'r. artillerie, ar- 
teillerie, cogn. w. It. arti-, arleglicria, Sp. artil- 
laria, Pg. artt-, artelharia, Pr. artilharia: see AR- 
TILLER and -Ery.] 

+1. Warlike munitions, implements of war; am- 
munition in the wide sense. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucrr .We77d. > 367, I shal warnestoore myn hous 
with toures swiche as han Castelles and othere manere edi- 
fices and Armure and Artelries [v. ~. artelleryes] by whiche 
thynges I may my persone and myn hous..detfenden. 1481 
Act x1 Jas. [17 (1599) § 82 Victualles, men and artailzierie. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 162 Anone the artylleryes were 
assembled. 1550-63 Macuyn Diary (1848) 191 All maner of 
artelere as drumes, flutes, trumpetes, gones, mores pykes, 


ARTILLERY. 


halbardes. 1582 Lanc. Wills (1857) I. 132, I geave..all 
maner of artyllerye or harneysse, as jack, salett, whyte 
harnesse. 1625 tr. Gousalvius’ Span. Tuquis., A cunning 
huntsman with all his furniture, hauing his artillery about 
him, his snares, grinnes, heyes, dogges, &c. 17945. WiL- 
uiams /Zist. Vernont 177 A club made of hard wood, a stake 
hardened in the fire, a lance armed with a flint or a bone, 
a bow and an arrow constituted the whole artillery of an 
Indian war. : 

2. Engines for discharging missiles. a. Formerly 
including catapults, slings, arbalests, bows, etc. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in Le#t. 776 III. 162 All hys ordyn- 
aunce and artylrye. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes. xii. 
31 Artyllerye of al maner shot. 1545 AscHam Jo-xoph.(Arb.) 
65 Artillarie now a dayes is taken for ii thinges: Gunnes 
and Bowes. 1601 Hottanp Péixy I. 199 Brakes, slings and 
other engins of artillery. 1611 Bisre 1 Sa. xx. 40 Iona- 
than gaue his artillery [WycuiF, aarmis ; CovERDALE, wa- 
pens] vnto his ladde, and said vnto him, Goe, cary them to 
thecitie. 1703 MauNnDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 126 Amongst 
the Artillery was an old Roman Balista. 1874 BouTELL 
Arms & Arm. xi. 213 Ancient artillery .. could never have 
led the way to the introduction of modern artillery. They 
have really nothing in common. 

b. Now: Large guns, cannon, ordnance. 

€1533 Lp. Berners Yvon 315 To take the way towardes 
Coleyne with al his artylerey and caryage. 1560 WuiTE- 
HORNE Ord, Souldiours (1588) 34 The toucheholes of ar- 
tillerie to be nailed vp. 1595 SHaxs. Yokw u. i. 403 Turne 
thou the mouth of thy Artillerie.. against these sawcie 
walles. 1597 DaniEL Civ, Wares vi. xxvi, Artillerie, th’ in- 
fernall instrument, New brought from hell to scourge 
mortalitie With hideous roaring, and astonishment. 1598 
Frorio Serfextiza..a kind of ordinance, bumbard or ar- 
tillerie. 1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 19 Port-holes 
for Artillery, instead of windows. 1803 Lake in Wedlesley 
Disp. (1877) 395 The enemy opposed to us a tremendous fire 
from a numerous artillery. 1806 A. Duncan Welson’s Fus. 
A large park of flying artillery. 1815 WeLLINGTON in Knight 
Crown Hist. Exg. ix. 803 Napoleon .. mixed cavalry with 
his infantry, and supported both with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. 

+3. Missiles discharged in war, shot, ammunition. 

1563 GoLpinG Czsar (1565) 249 From whence wyth an 
engine artillery might have bene shotte among the thyckest 
of hys ennemyes. 1575 Banister Chyrurg. u. (1585) 270 
Search with a probe, which way the pellet is gone, (this 
obserue in the drawing out of all artillerie). 1630 Wrst- 
coTE Devon. 43 Hurling flints and pebbles and other such 
like artillery. 1867 Pearson //ést. Exg. I. 23 The war-ships 
.. poured in their artillery on the British flank. 

4. The science and practice of using artillery ; 
+a. formerly, Archery. Ods. 

1545 Ascuam To.roph., (Arb.) 21 That fletcher is an enemy 
to archers and artillery. rss0-3 Four Supplic. (1871) 100 
It is a great decay to artyllary : for shepeherdes be but yll 
artchers. 1801 Strutt Sports §& Past, u. i. 51 Overseers of 
the science of artillery, by which was meant long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns. 

b. Gunnery. (Craig 1847, and mod. Dicts.) 

+. (see quot.) Ods. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Artillery is also used for what 
we otherwise called Ayrotecinia, or the art of fire-works, 
with the instruments and apparatus belonging thereto. 

5. That branch of an army which manages the 
cannons in war’; one of the ‘arms of the service.’ 

1786 Beatson Pol. Judex 1, 138 The Master General of 
the Ordnance .. is Colonel in Chief of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 1849 Macautay //ist. Ang. I. ili. 305 There 
was no regiment of artillery, no brigade of sappers and 
miners. 1866 Standard 2 Nov. 5/6 To transform the heavy 
cavalry into horse artillery. ‘/od, In the British Army, the 
‘Royal Regiment of Artillery’ consists of two brigades of 
Horse Artillery, four of Field Artillery, and eleven of 
Garrison Artillery, each brigade consisting of from 8 to 20 
or more batteries. 

6. fig. (with reference to 1, 2, 3.) 

1599 HVarn. Faire Wom. 1. 314 Repulse loves false Ar- 
tillery. 2 1667 CowLrey Lover's Chron. viii, And th’ artillery 
of her eye. 1714 Manpvevicce Fad, Bees (1733) I. 126 She 
has all the artillery of oursex to fear. 1764 Reip /uguiry 
v. vii, And laughs at the artillery of the logician. 1809 
Syp. Smitn 1s. (1859) I. 163/1 With his whole heavy ar- 
tillery of argument and quotation. 1870 L’Estrance JW/?ss 
Alitford 1. v. 157 Not proof against the artillery of puns, 

7. Thunder and lightning. Only foe?. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. 1. ii. 205 Haue I not heard great 
Ordnance in the field? And heauen’s Artillerie thunder in 
the skies? 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 103 
The whole Artillery of the Sky. 1718 Pore /Ziad xu. 331 
As when high Jove his sharp artillery forms. 

8. Comb.and Adirid, (Chiefly in senses 2 bands), as 
artillery-brigade, -company, -founder,-officer, -~prac- 
tice. Artillery-boat, a boat carrying artillery, a 
gun-boat; artillery-company, a company ofarchers 
(ods.), or of artillery in sense 5; artillery-driver, 
one who drives the horses that draw freld-guns ; 
+ artillery-garden, an archery-ground ; artillery- 
harness for horses that draw field-guns; artil- 
lery-park, the place in which the artillery is en- 
camped, or in which during a siege it is collected ; 
artillery-train, a number of pieces of ordnance 
mounted on carriages and fitted out with all ap- 


purtenances for marching. 

1876 Bancrort fist. U.S. V. ix. 428 The ‘Carleton,’ ac- 
companied by the *artillery-boats. 1681 Lozd. Gaz.mdcxxvii. 
7 The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Court of Assis- 
tants, and the rest of the *Artillery-Company of London. 
1784 5 Aun, Reg. 64/1 This fraternity is to this day called 
the *artillery-company, which is a French term signifying 
archery. 1844 Macreaby Aemiz. II. 242 A neat little fort 
with an “artillery company commands the passage. 1832 
Gen. P. THompson £-rerc. (1842) II. 275 Increasing the corps 


ARTILLERY. 


of *artillery-drivers with men expert in the vocation. 1877 
Daily News 25 Oct. 5/5 {ncessant “artillery firing is being 
carried on on both sides. 1728 Morcan ddesers HH. iv. 275 
‘The Basha’s *Artillery-founder, cast for them a huge iron 
mace. 1593 Nase Christes Teares (1613) 39 Heauen .. 
shall bee made an *Artillery-house of Haile-stones. 1855 
W. Sarcent Sraddock’s Exp. 203 Four “artillery-officers 
were left with Dunbar. 1768 Simes 1/77. M/eddcy, * Artillery- 
Park is a place appointed in the rear of both lines of the 
army for encamping the artillery. 1871 TynpaLe Fragys, 
Se. i. 17 In “artillery practice lhe heat generated is usually 
concentrated upon the front of the bolt. 1642 Bripce Serm. 
Norfolk Volunteers 7 The heart of man is the *Arlillery- 
yard, where all the thoughts of courage train continually. 

Artillerying, v4/. sb. nonce-wd. The firing 
of artillery. 

1837 Cartyte Fy, Rev, wu. v. vi. II. 311 With artillerying 
and ¢a-iva-ing, it shall be done. _ 

Artilleryman (aitilérimén). One whose 
military duty it isto serve a gun; one who belongs 
to the regiment of artillery. 

1635 W. Barrirr (¢7¢/e) Military Discipline: Or. The Yong 
Artillery Man. 1703 Lond, Gaz mmmdcccexxxv/2 Four 
Companies of Artillery-men. 1855 Russe. She iar Il. 
xv, ‘The artillerymen of our allies suddenly ceased, in order 
to let their guns cool, 

Artilleryship. [See -snir.] The skilful 
management of cannon ; artillery practice. 

1762 Srerne Tr, Shandy V. xx. 84 In this stroke of ar- 
tilleryship. AMod. The fine artilleryship of the English corps. 

+ Artillied, //. a. Obs. Also 6 artaljeit. 
[f F. artilé (arteiilé), pa. pple. of artili(r)er to 
provide with engines of war (see ARTILLER) + -ED.]} 
«Armed or provided with artillery. 

1530 Lynprsay Papyngo 929 Thay bene soartalzeit, Thay 
purpose to defend thaine with lhair gounnis. 15$5 R. Linp- 
SAY 124 (JAM.) He was so well artillied and manned. 

+Artillou’y. Os. [a. OF. artilieur (in ned.L. 
artillalor-em), {. artill(t)er vb.: see prec.}]  En- 
gineer ; officer in charge of military engines. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 294/3 Vhartilloure that was 
mayster of the tormentys had gyuen a loken to them. 

+ Arti-na‘tural, 2. Ods. ‘Of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ Avrting, vd/. sb. Obs. [f. Art v.24-1nel) 
Employment of art or artifice. 

@1619 Fotuersy A¢heom, 1. xii, § 2. 125 Without any art- 
ing, or fained palliation. 

Artiodactyl(e (Zitijojda:ktil), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. Gr. dprio-s even in number + ddervAos finger, 
toe.]} A. adj. Having an even number of toes. 
B. sé. An ungulate animal of this kind. 

1849-52 Topp Cycd. Anat. & Phys. IV. 932/1 Artiodactyle 
ungulata, 1879 Le Conte # dem. Geol. 508 The Artiodactyls 
always have their toes in pairs ; there may be only two toes, 
as in Anoplothere and in Ruminants; or four as in lhe Hog 
and the Hippopotamus. 

Artique, Artire, obs. f. Arctic, ARTERY. 

Artisan (atizen). Also 7 artisane, -zen, $ 
-sant, 6— artizan: [a. F. artisan, according to 
Diez ad. It. avtigiano:—late L. *ariitianus, f. ar- 
titus, pa. pple. of arti-re to instruct in arts. Cf. 
partisan.) 

+1. One who practises or cultivates an art; an 
artist. Ods. 

c15s90 Martowe Faustus it. 53 O what a world of profit 
and delight .. Is promis’d to lhe studious artizan. 1601 
Horianp Pliny HI. 535 But Parrhasius hath deceiued 
Zeuxis, a professed artisane. 1621 AiNsworTH Aynol. 
Pentat, Ix. vii. 11 Devillish Arts and Artizens, such as 
God's law condemneth. 1795 Mason Ch. Jfusic iii. 208 
When a nalural faculty is.. advanced into an Art..its Ar- 
lisans are ever ready to apply their exertions to il. : 

2. One who is employed in any of the industrial 
arts; a mechanic, handicraftsman, artificer. 

1538 Starkey Enugland 159 Few arlysanys of gud occupa- 
tyon. 16rz Cotor. s.v. Doie?, The Germans..are better 
Artisans then Artists, better at handy-crafts hen al head- 
craft. 1713 Pail. Trans. XXVIII. 225 The Artisants here 
have wonderful Skill. 175x Jonnson Aamdl. No. 145 ? 1 
The meanest artisan. .contributes more to lhe accommoda- 
tion of life, Ilhan the profound scholar. 1849 MacavuLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 420 We pass from ihe weavers of cloth toa 
different class of artisans. 

3. transf. or fig. 

1599 Harsnet dgst. Dared/21 Jesuites and Popish Arti- 
zans [Printed Anti-]. 1623 Maspe A dZonan’s Guzman DAL, 
un. 346 That Supreme Artizan that painted to the Life both 
heaven and Earth. . 

B. attrib. quasi-adj. (It is adj. in Fr.) 

1859 Mitt Liberty iv. (1865) 52/1 Opinions similar in prin- 
ciple. . prevail widely among the artizan class. i 

Artist (iutist). Also 6 artiste. [a. F. ardrste, a. 
It. artista :—late L. artista, f. ars ART: see -1ST.] 
One who practises or is skilled in any art. 

I. One skilled in the ‘liberal’ or learned arts. 
+1. One who is master of the liberal arts (see 
Art sé. 7); a Master of Arts, learned man, philo- 


sopher. Oés. 

1sg2 Cuettte Nivd-Harts Dr. (1841) 7 Idiots that think 
ihemselues artists because they can English an obligation. 
1606 Snaks. 7r. & Cr. 1. iii. 24 The Wise and Foole, the 
Artist and vn-read. 1653 Urqunart Ratelais 1.x, He held 
dispule against all the Regents or Fellows of Colledges, 
Artisls or Masters of Arts. 1680 T. Lawson (¢s¢/e) A Mite 
in the Treasury; being a Word to Artists, especially the 
Heptalechnisls, or Professors of the Seuen Liberal Sciences. 
1753 CHampers Cyc/. Suff., Arlist, in an academical sense, 
denoles a philosopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 
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+S. gen. One who pursues some practical science ; 
a scicntific man, man of science, savant. Ods. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 11.288 The Moon, whose Orb Through 
Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views, 1686 [see 3 b]. 

+ 3. specifically: +a. A professor of the healing 
art ; a medical practitioner, physician, surgeon. 

1sgz Cuettin Atnd-/farts Dr. (1841) 21 They niust be 
artistes lhat are able to..resist the disease, by prouiding 
remedies. 1601 Suaxs. 4d df’s Wed/ i. ii. 10 Relinquisht of 
the Artists .. both of Galen aud Paracelsus. 1671 SALMON 
Syn. Med. wi. \xxx. 695 Let the Artist grasp the Fracture 
with both his hands. 1761 Smottett Gi Sas 1. vii, Luckily 
my wounds were not mortal, and [ fell into the hands of a 
skilful artist. 

+b. A professor of magic arts or occult scicnces; 
an astrologer or alchemist ; /aéer, a cheinist. Ods. 

¢ 1605 Rowiryv Ayrth AMJerl, 1.1, The artists .. That seek 
the secrets of futurity. 1641 Frencu Daést/?/. vi. (1651) 175 
In vain do Artists endeavour the reduclion of metalls into 
their first matter. 1649 tr. Dx Ryer's Alcora» 413 The 
knauery and wickedness of the Artists, lhe foolishness of 
credulous people, who suffer themselues to be deluded by 
them. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 1. xvii. (ed. 3) 
40x Volatile salts do rise from them which would very much 
incommode ihe Artist if he should hold his nose over it. 

II. One skilled in the useful arts. 

+4. gen. One who follows any pursuit or em- 
ployment in which skill or proficiency is attainable 
by study or practice ; Aézce a. A skilled performer, 
a proficient, a connoisseur. b. A practical man, 
as opposed to a ¢heoris?. Obs. 

1594 Carew //varte’s Exam. IWits xiv, (1596) 253 From 
which two extreams aking ought to be farther distant, than 
any other artist. 1600 CHAPMAN /dfad xxi. 289 To make dis- 
charge of a design To please an artist. 1653 WALTON dlugder 
125, I will give you more directions concerning fishing ; 
for [ would fain make you an Artist. 1721 Perry Dageenh. 
Breach 68 {n all the questions. .I had answer’d them like 
an Artist, and like a Workman. 1723 De For Cod. Yack 
(1840) 190 The mate was an excelleni sea artist, and an ex- 
perienced sailor. 1793 SMEATON Zidystone L. § 76 A body of 
theoretic Men only.. There might be many of that denomina- 
tion ; yet there were also many real artists in this body. 

+5. A follower of a manual art; an artificer, 
mechanic, craftsman, artisan. Ods. exc. as in 6. 

1633 G. Hersert Priests. iii. in Terple 155 Fitted by the 
fire and trade Of skilfull artists. 1718 Pope dad xvi. 
479 Then from his anvil the lame artist rose. 1762 GoLpsM. 
Cit. World \xv, A poor cobler sal in his stall.. By this time 
my shoe was mended ; and satisfying lhe poor artist for his 
trouble, etc. 1815 Soutuey Roderick xi. 78 Greek artists 
in the imperial city forged That splendid armour. 

+b. cransf. or fig. Obs. 

1660 Stancey //ist. Philos. 157/2 A swarm of Bees, Artists 
of Hymettian Honey. 

6. In this sense now influenced by 7 and ap- 
plied to: One who practiscs a manual art in 
which there is much room for display of taste ; one 
who makes his craft a ‘fine art.’ Cf. ARTISTE. 

1849 Curzon Visits Monast, 316 We had a famous pilau, 
made by my artist (4.e. cook). 1863 Sa¢. Kev. 138 The defi- 
nition of Ary Scheffer..sinks into nothing in contact with 
such phrases as photographic artist, artis! in hair, arlist in 
wax flowers, and the like. 1883 Pad/ Jfadl G. 12 May 
(Szpp.) Artists from the National Training School of Cookery 
will show the public..how fish ought 10 be cooked. 

III. One who pursues an art which has as its 
aim to please. 

7. gen. One who cultivates one of the fine arts, 
in which the object is mainly to gratify the zesthetic 
emotions by perfection of execution, whether in 
creation or representation. 

It formerly included all who cultivated any of the arts 
presided over by the J/uses, i.e. history, poelry, comedy, 
tragedy, music, dancing, astronomy; hence the application 
to actors, musicians, dancers, and perhaps Milton’s ‘ arlist’ 
=astronomer in Mas 

1881 Sipney Def Poesie (Arb.) 52 The other Artists, & 
especially the Historian, affirming many things, can.. hardly 
escape from many lyes. But the Poet .. neuer affirmeth, . 
bul euen for his eniry, calleth ihe sweete Muses to inspire 
into hima good inuention. 1853 Maurice /’roph.§ Kings xx. 
345 A man should de an artist to write a biography as much as 
to write a romance. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. tii. (1878) 
tog The true poet is always a lrue artist and words are lhe 
instruments of his art. 1876 GLapstone //omer. Synch, 190 
(Homer] was 100 skilled an artisi to bring freely upon che 
stage any figure which could vie with the subject of his song. 

fig. 

el fs Tennyson .Vemory v, Well hast thou done, great 
artist, Memory. ’ 

8. specifically: +a. One skilled in music. Ods. 
exc. as in 7: see ARTISTE, 

1590 Plain Perc. 21 Argues a bad eare, & a bungling 
Artist. 1674 Praveorp Sér7/ of Alus.1. v. 19 If an Instru- 
ment be sounded by another who is an Artist. 1712 App1- 
son Spect. No. 405 pr That excellent Artis... having shewn 
us the [talian Musick in its Perfection. 

b. Onc skilled in dramatic art; Aence extended 
to any public performer: see ARTISTE. 

1714 Sfect. No. 570» 1 You may often see an Artist in lhe 
Streets gain a Circle of Admirers by carrying a long Pole 
upon his Chin. 1849 Macauray Mist. Eng. 1. 102 All who 
live by amusing the leisure of olhers, from 1he painter and 
the comic poet, down to lhe ropedancer and the Merry 
Andrew. For these artists well knew that, etc. 18563 C. 
Bronté Villette xxiii. 11876) 250 He lold me his opinion of 
..the actress: he judged her as a woman, nol an artisl. 

ce. Now esfectally: One who practises the arts of 
design ; one who seeks to express the beautiful in 
visible form. In this sense sometimes taken to 
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include sculptors, engravers, and architects; but 
popularly, and in the most usual current accepta- 
tion of the word, restricted to: One who cultivates 
the art of painting as a profession. 

1747 J. Svence (¢tZe) Polymetis : an [Enquiry concerning 
the agreemenl between lhe works of the Roman Poets and 
the Remains of the Ancicni Artists, 1762 If. WALroLi. 
(¢7¢2e)’ Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some Ac- 
count of lhe principal Artists. 1802 Mar. Encrwortn 
Moral T. (1816) 209 The artis1, who shal! produce .. the 
most beautiful vase of china, 1821 Craic Drawing, ete. i. 
24 Aristides...was the firsi artist who founda way to express 
the passions of lhe mind in lhe countenances of his figures. 
1859 Gro. Mriot A. Bede 86 She’s a perfect Hebe; and if 
I were an artist, | would paint her. 

IV. One who practises artifice. 

+ 9. Oue who practises artifice, stratagem, or cun- 
ning contrivance ; a schemer, contriver. Ods. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. ut. ii. (1654) 181 The Devill is 
a most skilfull Arlist. «1677 Garrow Sev. on Content., 
Those slippery, wily, artists, who can veer any whither with 
any wind. 1723 De For Cod. Jack (1840) 51 The young ar 
list that has done this roguery. 1813 Scott Notedsy vi. xxxii, 
A lifetime’s arts, in vain essay’d, Are bursting on their 
artist’s head ! 

B. adj. [a. F. artiste adj. (in Montaigne), or 
attrib. use of sb.] Artistic, skilful. 

1603 Frorio J/ontaigne (1632) 62 The most artist produc- 
tions, 1713 Lond. & Countr. Brewer \. (1742) Pref., I have 
here also divulged the Nostrum of the Artist Brewer. 

Artistdom (itistdom). [f. prec. + -pom.] 
The class or estate of artists. 

1861 Sat. Rev, 20 Apr. 421/1 An equestrian statue which 
has so captivated lhe judgment of all artistdom, /éfd. 20 
July 67 Crushed down in the struggies of authorship and 
artistdom. 

Artiste (artz-st). [Fr.: see ARTIST; a re-in- 
troduction of the Fr. word in consequence of the 
modem tendency to restrict evzrs? to those engaged 
in the fine arts, and especially painting.]_ A public 
performer who appeals to the zxsthetic faculties, 
as a professional singer, dancer, etc. ; also, one who 
makesa ‘fine art’ of his employment, as an artistic 
cook, hairdresser, etc. = Artist 6, 8 a, b. 

1832 Athenzum No. 237. 307 The German artistes who 
did such ample justice to lhe choruses of the Freischiitz. 
1833 Macreapy Aemin, 1. 372 Went lo Drury Lane lo see 
Malibran—what an artiste! 1843 Prescott J/e.rico wv. i. 
(1864) 206 The Aztec artistes..had penetrated deep into the 
inysteries of culinary science. 

Artistess (@itistés). sonce-wd, [f. ARTIST + 
-ESS.] A feinale artist. 

1773 H.Watpote Left. Ctess Ossory 1. 52 The artistess 
has brought over a group. 

Artistic (aitistik), a. 
Artist and -1c.]} 

1. Of, pertaining to, or befitting an artist. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. artist. 1836 Mac- 
READY Kemin, II. 51 All is chance and raw and wild, not 
artistic-like, 1855 Brimtey Zss. 53 So as to satisfy the ar- 
tistic sense of completeness. 

2. Of or pertaining to art. 

1854 Ruskin 7wo Paths ii. (1859) 69 Entirely wholesome 
arlistic influence. 1867 Good Chcer 50 Another pleasure in 
his house is its artistic lreasures. 

Artistical, 2. [f. pree.+-aLl.] 

1. Belonging to, or connected with, artists or art. 

1801 W. Taytor in Robberds Jew, I. 389 An object of 
artistical imitation. 1857 Ruskin /’ed, Econ. Art 31 There 
is another thing notable about this artistical gold. 

2.= ARTISTIC. 

1853 Tnackeray Eng. //umonrists vi. 284, 1 suppose 
Sierne had this artistical sensibility. 1857 Ruskin Pod. 
Econ, Art i.(1868) 31 In the grealest arlisis, their proper ar- 
listical faculty is united with every other. — 

+ 3. Produced by art, cleverly contrived. rare. 

1849 Stove. Canne's Necess. Introd. 75 This Dr. Burgess 
wished lo hide by artistical distinctions. ; 

Artistically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] | In an 
artistic manner, tastefully ; from an artistic point 
of view. 

1836 lthenxum No. 439. 224 A peculiar style of architec- 
lure with which lhey were neither arlistically nor habitually 
conversant. 1865 Miss Brappox Sir Fasper 1.1. 5 Artisti- 
cally regarded, the Iermitage was perfection. 1879 C. 
Dresser in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. W1.120/2 Ifyou use paper 
for walls, use it artislically. 


Artist-like, a. and adv. [f. Artist + Like.] 
A. adj. Befitting an artist, artistic. 

1711 SHAFTESBURY Car. (1737) I. 407 A superiour art, or 
something artist-like, which guided their hand. 1784 Rey- 
notps Disc. xii. (1876) 52 The true method of forming «in 
artist-like mind. 1837 Wuewrus. Hist. Jnduct. Sc. xvi. il. 
§ x We have no designs that are more arlist-like. 

B. adv. In the manner of an artist ; artistically. 

1837 Macreapy Remi. II. 90 Acted Leontes artist-like 
bul not .. very effectively. 1842 Texnyson Weary v, 
Artist-like Ever retiring thou dost gaze On the prime labour 
of thine early days, 

Artistly (utistli), adv. rare. 
-LY2.] Artistically, artist-like. 

1839 Lp. Brouvcnam States. Geo. [1/, Cannmg 159 air. 
Canning’s declamation enterlained his hearers, so artistly 
Was it executed. 

Artistry (@utistri). 
chemistry} ; 

1. The pursuit or occupation of an artist. 

1873 Browninc Red Coit. .V.-Caf 138 ArtisIry being battle 


[ad. F. artistique: see 


[f. ARTIST + 


[f. ARTIST + -KY; cf. 


ARTIZE. 


with the age It lives in! 1878 — Poets of Croisic clii, All 
fume and fret Of artistry. we 

2. Artistic characteristics ; artistic ability. 

1868 Browninc & zg § Bk. 1. 29 Prime nature with an added 
artistry. 1880 Acadenzy 13 Mar. 197 He fully recognises 
Sir Christopher Wren's artistry. 

+ Acrtize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ant sb.+-12E.] a. 
zztr. To exercise an art. b. ¢vazs. To artificialize. 

1598 FLorio, Artegg?are, to artize, to liue by an arte. 1603 
— Montaigne ui. v. (1632) 491, | would naturalize arte, as 
much as they artize Nature. [Fr. artzalisent, cf. ARTILIZE.] 
Artless (a utlés), a. [f. ART 5d. +-LEss.] 

1, Devoid of art or skill: a. Unpractised, inex- 
perienced, unskilful; unskilled, ignorant. 

1589 NasHe Anat. Absurd. 40 The artlesse tongue of a 
tedions dolt. 1628 Witner Brit. Rememb. vu. 1184 Such 
artlesse riders, that they cannot sit them. 1747 JoHNSoN 
Plan Eng. Dict, Wks. 1X. 165 The work in which I engaged 
is generally considered ..as the proper toil of artless in- 
dustry. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art I. 124 The artless artists 
seem to have worked on, from arch to arch.. without a 
thought. .of economising their space. ’ 

b. Devoid of the fine or liberal arts ; having no 
desire for or endeavour after artistic effect; un- 
cultured. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. Proem 192 Seeking con- 
ceits to sute these Artlesse times. 1636 BaLtarp in Azz, 
Dubrensia\1877) 35 The rugged Poem of an Art-lesse Muse. 
1774 J. Bryant Aljthol: 1. 46 The most dry and artless his- 
torians are in general the most authentic. 1860 Ruskin 
sod. Paint. V. 1x. ii. 216 A shadowy life—artless, joyless, 
loveless. No devices in that darkness of the grave. 

2. a. Constructed without art or skill, rude, 
clumsy. b. Designed without art, inartistic, crude. 

16953 Woopwarp Wat. Hist, Earth ui. i. (1723) 166 That 
there is any thing incommodious and Artless..in the Globe. 
1774 Jounson Hest. /s?, Wks. X. 373 Brogues, a kind of 
artless shoes. 1782 Warton Hest. Kiddington (T.) As- 
semblages of artless and massy pillars. 1878 Lussock Pref. 
Times v. 141 They enclose an artless stone vault. ; 

3. Free from art (as opposed to nature) ; unarti- 
ficial, natura], simple. 

1672 DryDeN in Skaks. C. Praise 348 Such Artless beauty 
lies in Shakespears wit. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Few. Quiz. 
I. 1. ii, 8 Curls, which had so much the appearance of being 
artless, that all but her maid. .imagined they were so. 1754 
SHErtock Dise. (1759) J. iv. 169 The Doctrines of the Gospel 
were artless and plain. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Aladonna 
152 The same artless grace, the same dramatic grouping. 

4. Simple-minded, sincere, guileless, ingenuous. 

1714 BupGett Sfect. No. 605 Pg Imitation is a kind of 
artless Flattery. 1766 Westey H’%s. (1872) 111.247 The art- 
less people drank in every word. 1822 W. Irvine Braceé. 
Hadi v. 43 The delightful blushing consciousness of an art- 
less girl, 1868 STANLEY West. Ab. i. 34 His artless piety 
and simple goodness. 

A-rtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. Without art or skill. 

1625 Purcnas Pzlerims 11. 1186 A crucifix painted on a 
linen cloth..yet artlessly wrought. — i : 

2. In an artless manner; without artifice; with 
frank simplicity, guilelessly. 

1713 Pope Zo Addison 14 Dec. (J.) Nature and truth, 
though never so low or vulgar, are yet pleasing when openly 
and artlessly represented. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxix. 
333 He liked that too—admired it artlessly, like a child. 

A-rtlessness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being artless; freedom from artificiality, 
irank simplicity, guilelessness. 

1741 RicHarpson Pamela II. 331 Such a noble Simplicity 
in thy Story, such an honest Artlessness in thy Mind. 1879 
B. Taytor Germ. Lit. 126 The attractive quaintness and 
artlessness of the ojd dialect. 

Artlet (auitlét). rare. [f. ART 5d.+-LET.] A 
minor art. 

1861 R. Burton City of Saints 514 Music, dancing, drawing 
and other artlets, which go by the name of accomplishments. 

Art-like, 2. and adv. [f. Art + Like] 

A. adj, a. In accordance with art; of the 
nature of art. b. Resembling or having the ap- 
pearance of art. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 2 Nowwe think to adde some 
[rules] which shall be more Art-like. 1875 Wuitney Life 
Lang. xiv. 289 A highly art-like, almost artistic, song. 

B. adv. According to the rules of art. 

1630 J. TAavior (Water P.) IVs. 1. 9g Though the Method 
and the Phrase be plaine, Not artlike writ. 

+ Acrtly, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ant sd. +-L¥1; 
cf. fovely.] Characterized by art, skilful, ingenious. 

1614 CnapMan Odyss. 1x. 212 The description of all these 
countries. .their artly and pleasing relation. 

+ Acrtly, adv. Obs. [f. Arr sd.+-L¥2.] With 
art or skill; skilfully, dexterously. 

1576 BAKER Gesuer’s Fewell of Health 34 b, That the Dys- 
tillation may be theartlyer perfourmed. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 
ut. 14 You must artly moist the interlining of your letter. 
1662 R. Matnew Und. Adch. § 89. 157 Fit it unto the top of 
thy Funnel artly. cae 

Artocarpad (aitokaipad). [f. mod.L. arfo- 
carp-us bread-fruit trec (f. Gr. dpro-s bread + xapads 
fruit) +-ap 1d.] A tree belonging to the Arfo- 
carpacex, Artocarpew, or Bread-fruit group. Arto- 
ca‘rpeous, Artocarpous a., of or pertaining to 
this group. 

1834 Penny Cycl. Il. 421 Like all other Artocarpeous 
plants, this exudes ..a viscid milky juice. 1846 LinpLey 
Veg. K. 270 The old Urticaceous order should be. .regarded 
as an Alliance, of which the Artocarpads form one of the 
Orders. 
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+ Artolater. Cbs. rare—'. [f. next; cf. ¢dol- 
ater.|_ A worshipper of bread. 

1626 L. Owen Spec. Fesuzt. (1629) 10 Dare you (Artolaters) 
adore a peece of Bread, for the liuing God? 

+Artolatry. Ods. [ad.Gr.dprodarpeia, f.dpro-s 
bread + Aarpeia worship.] The worship of bread. 

[1610 Bp. Hatt Afol. Brownists 88 That Popish aproAa- 
tpeta.] 1626 L.OwEN Sec. Jesuit. (1629) 17 Their Idolatry, 
or if you will, Artolatry. 1658 J. Rosinson Eudoxa v. 142 
Who fear to approach too near to the Artolatry..dare not 
seem to worship the bread, by kneeling before it. 

Artophagous (atte fagas), a. rare. [f. Gr. dp- 
ropay-os bread-eating +-ous.] Bread-eating. 

1816 GirForp in B. Jouson's Wks. 1875 V. 164 tote, This 
artophagous propensity of the tailors. 

Artotyrite (Aitotai-rait). Eccl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. artotjrita, f. Gr. dord-tvpos bread and cheese: 
sce -ITE.] One of a sect who celebrated the Eucha- 
rist with bread and cheese. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 4?¢#. (1607) 295 Some, by adding there- 
to; so added was unto the bread cheese by the Artotarites. 
1837 Penny Cyc. VII. 415/1 Followers of Montanus, who 
were called Artotyrites. 

Artou, artow, obs. contr. of art ¢hoz. 
€ 1386 Cuavucer Frazkl. T. 362 O blisful artow now. 
+A-rtry(e. Obs. Contracted form of ARTILLERY. 

1447 in Nichols Royad IW ills (1780) 288 All mynarmery and 
all my artry. /6zd, 284 Armery and attry. c 1450 Merézi vii. 
115 Garnysshe thy forteresses of euery Citee, and euery 
castell, with vitayle, and men, and stuff of other artrye. 

+ Artship. Ods. [f. Art sd. +-sutp.] ? Artistic 
workmanship. 

1598 Sy_vesterR Dz Bartas 306 Contempling th’Artship 
tichly rare, Which gilds the ceeling of this globe so fair. 

A‘rts-man. arch. [f. ar?’s, genitive of ART sd. 
+ Man; cf. the earlier craftsman, later sportsmar.] 

+1. A craftsman, workman, artificer. Ods. 

1551 RecorpE Pathw. Kxowd. Pref., The artes man con- 
temned, the woorke vnrewarded. 1600 CHAPMAN J/iad xvi. 
446 A pine, New fell’d by arts-men on the hills. 1726 Naz. 
Hist. fred. 76 And open the mouth thereof [of the furnace], 
or the timpas as the artsmen call it. 

+2. One skilled in the liberal arts, ascholar. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Leari.u. xiii. §2 The pith of all sciences, 
which maketh the artsman differ from the inexpert, is in 
the middle propositions. . 

+3. One who practises the fine arts; an artist. Ods. 

1633 Forp Love's Sac. u. ii, Observe with what singu- 
larity the artsman hath strove to set forth each limb in 
exquisitest proportion. : ; 

4. One who cultivates a practical science. 

1858 J. Brown Locke & Syd. 62 [Sydenham] was what Plato 
would have called an artsman as distinguished from a doc- 
tor of abstract science. 

+ Arts-ma:ster. Oés. [f. as prec. + MASTER. ] 

1. (Also arf-nzaster) A teacher of art, or of an 
art or craft. (Cf. mzzsec-master.) 

1589 NasHE in Greene's Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) 5 Their 
idiot art-masters that intrude themselves..as the alcumists 
ofeloquence. 1652 Zeal Examined Add. § 3. 32 Herein is 
that old Serpent his Arts Master. 1740 Prov. for Poor 23 
Apprenticed under proper Arts-masters. 

2 One who is master of an art orcraft; a master 
craftsman, a chief artificer. 

1623 Drumm. or Hawtn. Cyfress Grove Wks. 124 What 
the Arts-master of this universe is in governing this universe, 
thou art in the body. 1624 Heywoop Gusazk. iv. 168 Dae- 
dalus, a great Arts-master..devised..a wodden cow. 

+ A'rtuate, v7. Ovs—°. [f. L. pple. artudtus 
torn limb from limb, f. av¢es limb.] ‘To divide 
by joints, to quarter, to dismember.’ Bailey 1731. 

Art-union: see ArT sd. V. 

+Artuo'se,a. Obs.—. [f. L.artas limb.] ‘Strong 
made, well jointed or limbed.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arture, obs. form of ARTERY. 

Arture, -turis, obs. forms of ARCTURUS. 

+ Acrt-worm. Obs. rare. [f. F. artre + Worm.] 
= ARTER. 

1623 WuiTbourne Newfoundland 41 Art-wormes, where- 
with ships..are sometimes much spoyled. 

Artyllary, -ery, etc., obs. ff. ARTILLERY. 

Aru, obs. form of ARRow. 

+ Arue’, v. Obs. For forms see RuE v. [:—OE. 
ofhreowan: see OF- pref. and RUE v.] 

1. txztr. To be sorry, to feel regret, compassion, or 
pity. Const. in OE. with genitive, represented in 
later times by of. 

c1o0o AEtFric Hom. (Sweet Reader 102) Se mzssepréost 
das mannes ofhréow. c 1302 Pol. Songs 188 The commun of 
Bruges ful sore con arewe. @ 1400 “. £. Alisc. (1855) 3 Of 
thy ruthe I wold a-ruwe. | : ; 

2. ¢rans. (i.e. with simple object repr. orig. geni- 
tive). To be sorry for, regret, rue; to have com- 
passion on, pity. 

c1220 Leg. St. Kath. 1379 pe deore Drihtin areaw us. ¢ 1300 
Llarrow, Hell 29 Jhesu Christ arew hem sore. ¢ 1430 /rve- 
masonry 338 That poynt thou schal never arewe. 

3. impers. It grieves, vexes, troubles (one). 

@ 1230 Fuliana 35 Me areowed pisar. ¢1320 Pol. Songs 
240 3et hym shulde arewen Of the arrerage. 1430 /7ce- 
masonry go Hyt shal hym never thenne arewe. 

|| Arum (é°1r/m). Bot. Pl. -s. Also 6-8 aron ; 
cf. Aanon2. [L., a. Gr. dpov (also formerly in 
Eng. use).} A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Aracce), the inflorescence of which consists of a 
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large spathe, enclosing a fleshy spike or spadix 
bearing on its lower part the unisexual flowers 
succeeded by bright-coloured berries ; one species, 
the Wake-robin, Cuckoo-pint, or Lords and Ladies 
(A. Maculatum), is a native of Britain, 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. 44 Of aron or cockow pynt. 1607 
ToprseLt Four. Beasts (1615) 30 The old Bears. .do eat the 
hearb Arum, commonly called in English Wake-robbin or 
Calves-foot. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbal (1812) 13 Aron 
.-1s an excellent medicine in palsies. 1834 Mary Howitt 
Spring in Sk. Nat. Hést.(1851)83 Here too the spotted Arum 
green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 1866 Masters in 7reas. 
Bot. 97/1 The common Arum of the hedges.. From the 
tubers of this plant, in the Isle of Portland, a starch called 
Portland Arrowroot was formerly extensively prepared, 

b. a¢trz. Esp. in Arum lily (Réichardia exthio- 
fica): an arad with a pure white spathe and bril- 
liant yellow spadix, a favourite ornamental flower 
in drawing-rooms. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 183/2 Take Aron roote. 
1821 Ciare Village Minstr. 1.98 When April first Unclos’d 
the arum-leaves. 1856 Miss Mutocu 7, Halifax 230 Gather- 
ing for her a magnificent arum lily. 

Arunde, obs. form of ERRAND. 

Arundell, obs. form of H1ronDELLE. 

Arundiferous (ervndi‘féras), 2. vare—°. [f. L. 
arundifer: see next and -ous.] Producing reeds, 
reedy. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

Arundinaceonus (arz:ndinétfas), a. [f L. 
arundtnaceus, f. arundo, harundo a reed: see 
-ACEOUS.] Reed-like, reedy. 

1657 in Phys. Dict. 1693 Phil. Trazs. XVII. 686 Beesha, 
whose leaves are arundinaceous. 1791 tr. Chaptal’s Chenz. 
N06 RG Plants. .such as the gramineous and arundinaceous. 

Arundi‘neous, 2. rare. [f. L. arundineus : 
see prec. and -Eous.] Reedy. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 721 Wilde Bryony .. de- 
lighting in arundineous and watry places. 

¢ndino’se, a. [ad. L. arundindsus, f. a- 
rundo: see -OSE.} ‘Full of or abounding with 
teeds.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arwndinous, a. = prec, 1775 in AsH. 

Arun, early form of ARE v.27: see BE. 

+ Aru'nt, v. Oss. [Etymol. unknown.] To rail 
at, revile, scold, rate; or ?to drive away. (If the 
latter is the sense, cf. Shakspere’s AROINT.) 

1399 Rich. Redeless 1. 221 ? Arounted (MS. has Arouutyd] 
ffor his ray [=array, dress] and rebuked ofte. 1496 Dives ¢ 
Panp. (W. de W.) vi. iv. 280 Make the plesaunt in speche 
to the congregacyon of poore folke.. and yelde thy dette & 
answere peasable thynges & mekenesse, not to arunt them 
ne rebuke them ne chyde them. 

Aruspex, and derivatives: see more etymolo- 
gical spelling under Har-. 

Aruwe, obs. form of ARRow. 

+ Avrval, -el, -ill, Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
arvell, 7 arvall. [App. adopted from Norse: cf. 
Da. arvedl, ON. e7f-ol (Vigfusson), OSw. azfo/ 
(Ihre), f. axf, arv, ON, arfr (OE. evfe) inheritance 
+ ol ale, a banquet: see ALE3. Cf. also ON. exf 
a wake, a funeral feast = ¢7/?-o/.]_ A funeral feast. 

1459 AIS. Reg. Test. Ebor. \V.249 b, [John Alanson leaues 
an ox] ‘ad distrib, inter propinquos et amicos meos, scilicet 
ad meum arvell.’ 1588 Jl’ 2dés & Jv. Durh, (1860) 181/2 That 
secke .. which was drouncke at the arvell. 1623 A7S. Rich. 
mond Wills Carthorpe, Her arvall, or funerall dinner. 
170z THoressy Diary I. 362 The following arvill, or treat, 
of cold posset, stewed prunes, cake, and cheese, prepared 
for the company. 1860 Mrs. GaskeLt C. Brouté 17 The old 
custom of ‘arvills,’ or funeral feasts, 1880 Vorksh. Archzol. 
Frul. XXII, 290 The arval was held at the little village inn. 

2. attrib., as in arval-bread, -dinner, ete. 

1567 A/S. Durham Registry, For his arvell supper. 1691 
Ray N. County, Words 139 Arvel-Bread, Szdicernzumt. 1778 - 
80 W. Hutcninson Northbéd. V1. 20 in Brand's Pop. Antig. 
(Hazl.) 11. 193 On the decease of any person possessed of 
valuable effects, the friends and neighbours of the Family 
are invited to dinner on the Day of Interment, which is 
called the Arthel or Arvel-dinner. 1807 Douce /iust. Shaks. 
II. 203 (Jam.) In the North this feast is called an avva/ or 
arvil-supper; and the loaves that are sometimes distributed 
among the poor, arval-bread. 1875 Whitby Gloss., Averill. 
breead, funeral loaves, spiced with cinnamon, nutmeg, sugar, 
and raisins. 

3. ? Arval-bread. 

1568 47s & Juv. N.C. (1835) 294 A boxe of arvell xviijd. 
—Hony ijs. ' 

Arval (4:1val), a. [ad. L. arvalis, f. aro-um 
arable land: see -aLt1.] Of or belonging to 
ploughed land; esp. in Arval Brethren (= L. 
Fratres Arvales), a college of twelve priests in 
Ancient Rome, who offered sacrifice to the field- 
Lares to secure the fertility of the soil. 

1656 in BLount Géssogr. 1884 Keicutey J/ythol. Greece 
& ft. (ed. 3) 461 The hymn of the Arval Brethren. 

+ A-rveth, a. Oss. Forms: 1 earfeSe, -oSe, 2 
erfeS, werveS, 2-3 erved, arved, 3 (Orm.) arr- 
fepp, earfS. [OE. earfede, earfodc, cogn. w. ON. 
erfidr; cf. OE. earfede sb. n., cogn. w. ON, exfidi, 
ervibi, OS. arbédi n., arbéd £., OF ris. arbeed, OHG. 
arabeit, mod.G. arbeit labour, toil, Goth. avdazps.] 
Difficult, hard. : 

c88s K. AEtrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 4 Spraece. .da earfopestan 
to gereccenne. c1000 AELFric J/an. Astron. 19 Ne nere 
na zlmihtiz, gyfhim znig gefadung earfode ware. ¢ 1175 
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Cott. Hom. 231 His folc was swide zrfed-telle. c 1200 Trin. 
Colt, Llom. 185 Pat fiht was and is arued to polien. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 17384 Forrpi wass himm full arrfepp 3et To sen whatt 
gate he mihhte Ben borenn efft off Hali3 Gast. c 1220 Leg. 
St. Kath. 999 Earf3 to don. c1230 Ancr. XR. 254 An honful 
jerden beod erued forte breken. 

+ A‘rvethlich, ¢. Ods. (OE. earfodlic, f. ear fode 
sb. : see prec. and -L¥!.] =prec. 

c1000 AELFric Deut. i. 17 Gif eow xniz ping pince earfop- 
lice, secgad hit me. ¢1z00 /¥in. Coll. //om. 127 Po com pe 
fader his speche and wite3ede pe childes aruedliche herbi- 
wist. [Also on p. 125] 

+ A-rvethliche, adv. Obs. [OF. earfodlice : see 
ARVETH and -Ly%.] With difficulty or trouble, 
hardly. 


c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 23 Earfodlice se welega gaxd 
on Godes rice. ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., 7Erfedlice. ¢1z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 131 De wunderliche .. her-one aruedliche 
wunede. +1230 Ancr. R. 328 Hu eruedliche he arised bet 
under wune of sunne haue® ileien longe. 

+A‘rvethness, [OEF. carfodnysse: see ARVETH 
and -NEss.] Difficulty, trouble. 

c1o0o fitrric Man. Astron. 19 God..ealle ping zediht 
buton earfodnysse. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 105 Pider we sculen 
hih3en of pissere erfednesse. c1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Pu scealt 
mid zrfednesse pe metes tylian. 


Arvyst, obs. form of Harvest, 

Arwe, obs. form of ARGH and ARRow. 

+ Arworthly, av. Ods. In 1-2 arwurplice. 
[OE. drivurplice, adv. from drwzrplic, deriv. of 
drwurp. venerable, f. dy honour + wr worth.] 
Honourably, reverently. 

c1000 AELrric Gert. xv. 4 Pa grete hiz arwurplice. ¢1175 
Cott. Hom. 229 Pa twe3en 3elefde men him arwrdlice 
[printed awr-] bebyriddon. 

Arwygyll, obs. derivative form of Earwic ; 
cf. OE. edrwicga and mod. Suffolk dial. arrazwigele, 
and see WIGGLE v. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 15 Arwygyll worme, axrealle. 

Ary, v. Obs. [Cf. Ear v.] ? To plough. 

1641 Best Farm, Béks, (1856) 76 After Christmasse, when 
men shoulde beginne to fallowe and ary. 


eary!, szffix of adjs. and sbs., ad. L. -drd-zs, 
-ari-um. ‘The regular phonetic repr. of these in 
OF. was -azr, but most of the words that actually 
lived on into OF. had -zer (app. by confusion with 
words in -2@r¢um or -ertum,-of which -zer was the 
regular repr.), in AFr. -ev, instances of which still 
remain in Eng. primer, danger, antiphoner, and 
names of trades and offices, like carpenter, usher 
(Fr. Auedtssier, L. ostidrius), while others, as dursar, 
calendar, mortar, vicar, have recently been refash- 
ioned with -ay after Latin. But in words of later 
learned adaptation in Fr., -drzzs, -zent were repre- 
sented by -azve; in AFr. and ME. -arze, later 
-arye, now -ary, as L. contrarius, Fr. contratre, 
Eng. contrarie, contrarye, now contrary; and this 
is the regular form: in which L. words in -arzus, 
-ariumnt, or their Fr. representatives in -a/re are now 
adapted in Eng., and on which new analogical 
formations are modelled. More than 300 such 
exist in the language, comprising :— 

A. adjs. repr. (or on analogy of) L. -arzus 
‘connected with, pertaining to’; as aréditrary, 
contrary, elementary, honorary, mercenary, neces- 
sary, primary, secondary, tertiary, voluntary. 

B. sds. 1. repr. (or on analogy of) L. -drius 
‘a man (or male) belonging to or engaged in’; 
as actuary, adversary, antiquary, apothecary, com- 
mentary (liber), February, January (mensis), /a- 
pidary, secretary. 

2. repr. (or on analogy of) L. -driwm ‘a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for’; as 
aviary, breviary, dtary, dictionary, formulary, 
glossary, granary, ovary, piscary, religuary, salary, 
sanctuary, vocabulary. See also -ARIUM. 

3. repr. L. (often medizval) -dria (Fr. -azre, 
-arte), forming fem. sbs, with same sense; as Ca/- 
vary, fritillary. 

-ary’, suffix of adjs.; occasional ad. L. -ar-is 
(stem -arz) ‘ of the kind of, belonging to.’ Of this 
the regular repr. in mod. Eng. is -arl, q.v. But 
even in Latin several of these words had forms both 
in -drzs and -adrius; and in later Fr. words of lite- 
rary introduction, both these L. endings are levelled 
under -atre, e.g. L. contrdrius, militarts, Fr. con- 
traire, militatre. Wence, as Fr.-atre from -drzus 
gives -avy in Eng., Fr. -atre from -dris has occa- 
sionally also been adapted as -ary instead of the 
more regular -ar ; e.g. capillary, exemplary, max- 
illary, military, salutary. 

an, Arian (Cerian, arian), a. and sé. 

[f. Sanskrit drya, in the later language ‘noble, 
of good family,’ but apparently in earlier use a 
national name ‘comprising the worshippers of the 
gods of the Brahmans’ (Max Miiller); cf. Zend 
airya ‘venerable,’ also a national name, and Old 
Persian (Achemenian) @riya national name (ap- 
plied to himself by Darius Hystaspes); whence 
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probably Gr. ’Apeia, "Apia, L. Aria, Aria, and 
Ariana, the eastern part of ancient Persia, and 
Pehlevi and mod.Pers. /ré ‘ Persia.’ As a transl. 
of L. drtanus ‘of Aria or Ariana,’ Arian has long 
been in English use: Aryav is of recent introduc- 
tion in Comparative Philology, and is also by many 
written dArvzan, on the ground that dra was the 
original word, as shown by the Vedic language, 
arya being only the later Sanskrit form; the spell- 
ing Aryan has the advantage of distinguishing the 
word from Arian in Zce/. //ist.] 

[1601 Hottanp /’/iny 1. 131 The region of the Arianes, all 
scorched and senged with the parching heate of the Sunne. 
1794 Sik W. Jones tr. Ordin. Menu x. § 45 All those tribes 
of men, who sprang from the mouth, the arm, the thigh, and 
the foot of Brahmé, but who became outcasts by having 
neglected their duties, are called Dasyus, or plundcrers, 
whether they speak the language of the Wéechch’has or 
that of Aryas.] 

A. adj. Applied by some to the great division 
or family of languages, which includes Sanskrit, 
Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Tcutonic, and 
Slavonic, with their modern reprcsentatives ; also 
called /ndo-European, Indo-Germanic, and some- 
times Japhetic ; by others restricted to the Asiatic 
portion of these. adso/. The original Aryan or 
Arian language. 

The restricted use rests on the ground that only the ancient 
Indian and Iranian members of the family are known on 
historical evidence to have called themselves Arta, Arya 
or 4 riya; the wider application rests partly on the infer- 
ence that the name probably belonged in pre-historic times 
to the whole family, while this still constituted an ethnic 
and linguistic unity ; and partly on the ground that even 
if it did not, it is now the most convenient and least mis- 
leading name for the primitive type of speech from which 
all the languages above-mentioned have sprung, inasmuch 
as /ndo-Gerimanic is too narrow, and /xdo-Exuropean too 
wide, for the facts, while Faphetic introduces speculations 
of which science has no cognizance. A frequent use of the 
word, in which all agree, is to distinguish the Aryaz from 
the szon-A ryan languages of India, the former being ‘ Aryan’ 
whether the term is used in the restricted or the wider sense. 

1847 Pritcuarp Rep. Brit, Assoc. 241 The Indo-European, 
sometimes termed Indo-German, and, by late writers, Arian 
or Iranian languages. 1858 Wuitney Ovient. Stud. II. ¢ 
The Aryan tribes—for that is the name they gave them- 
selves. 1872 FREEMAN Ger. Sketch i. § 2 History in the 
highest and truest sense is the history of the Aryan natives 
of Europe. 1878 Cust Mod. Langs. E. Indies 49 Yhat all 
the other Aryan Vernaculars are variants of Hindi, caused 
by the influence of non-Aryan communities. 1882 Sweet in 
Trans. Phil, Soc. 109 Parent Arian had already developed 
a perfectly definite word-order. /¢d. 111 ‘Yhe original 
Arian (not ‘ Aryan’) forms. 

B. sé. A member of the Aryan family; one be- 
longing to, or descended from, the ancient people 
who spoke the parent Aryan language. 

1851 Edin. Rev. 328 Times when neither Greece nor India 
were peopled by Arians. 1861 Max Miiccer Se. Lang. (1873) 
I. vi. 273 The state of civilisation attained by the Aryans 
before they left their common home. 1870 EMERSON Soc. 
& Solit.vii.137 The days are ever divine as to the first Aryans. 
1878 Cust Mod. Langs. E. {ndtes 13 The Aryans advanced 
down the basins of the Indus and the Ganges. 1882 SwEET 
Trans. Phil, Soc. 114 The primitive Arians, 

Aryanize (€-riadnaiz, arian-), v. [f. prec. + 
-1ZE.] To make characteristically Aryan. Hence 
Aryanized #//. a., made Aryan in language though 
not of Aryan race, as is the case with some East 
Indian tribes or peoples. 

1858 Witney Orient. Stud. 11. 7 Thus all India .. was 
thoroughly Aryanized. 1880 K. Jounston Lond. Geog. 3130 
the aryanised groups belong the Bengali and the Assamese. 

Ary3t, aryht, Aryse, obs. ff. ArnicuT, ARISE. 

Aryole, variant of ARIOLE, Ods., a soothsayer. 

Aryste, var. Arist, Oés., arising; obs. f. ARRAS. 

Aryteno- (xritZno), comb. form of next. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat.& Phys. 1V. 1495/2 The aryteno- 
epiglottic portion of the vocal tube, 1881 Mivart Ca?¢ 229 
The aryteno-epiglottidean folds. 

Arytenoid (arit7noid), a. and sb. Phys. Also 
arytenoid. fad. mod.L. arytenoides, ad. Gr. 
dputawvo-edys, f. dpurava funnel, pitcher +-edys 
-shaped.] 

A. adj. Funnel-shaped, pitcher-shaped : applied 
spec. to two pyramidal cartilages of the larynx 
which regulate the action of the vocal chords, and 
to parts connected with them, 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycé/., The arytznoideus [muscle] has 
its head in one arytznoid cartilage, and its tail in the other. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 345,2 The arytenoid bones. 
1872 Huxtev PAys. vii. 180 Perched side by side upon the 
upper edge of the back part of the cricoid cartilage are. .the 
arytenoid cartilages. | 

B. sé. [sc. cartilage, muscle.] 

[1691 Ray Creation 11. (1701) 339 The cartilages called 
A rytenoides.| 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1W. 1493/2 
Arytenoids locked to each other. .by a cartilage. 

Arytenoidal (x ritmoidal), 2. Prys. [f. prec. 
+-AL1,] Belonging to the arytenoid cartilages, 
ete: 

1872 CoHEN Dis. Throat 50 These arytenoidal movements 
can be beautifully demonstrated by means of the laryngo- 
scope. 

As (xz, #2, 92), adv. (conj., and rel. pron.) 
Forms: 1-3 allswia, al-swé, (WS. 1-2 ealsw4), 
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North, 2-6 alswa (alsua), 4-5 alsa, alse, 4-7 als, 
4- as. AMidl, 3-4 alswo, alsuo, 3 6 also, 4-6 
alse, als, 3- as, (4-5 08). Sozth, 2-3 alse, 2-4 ase, 
2—as. [A worn-down form of a/l-so, OF. all-swd 
‘wholly so, quite so, just so,’ which in its sim- 
ple demonstrative use remains dissyllabic (sec 
ALSO), but as a relative and anteccdent has becn 
phonetically weakened through a/szwd, alsa, alse, 
als, as, and alszud, alswo, also, alse, ase, as, to | 22). 
This phonetic weakening, in cach of its successive 
stages, began with the relative sensc, whence it ex- 
tended to the other senses: even the weak demon- 
strative was reduced in north. dial. to ads, but 
remains a/so in standard Eng. ‘The correlation 
in ‘the colour is as bright as gold,’ where the 
first as is demonstrative or antecedent, and the 
second relative, ‘in fat degree bright, in which 
degree gold (is bright),’ was originally expressed 
by so—so, OF. ‘swa beorht swa gold’; but the 
antecedent or principal form was also strengthcnecl 
by all, ‘all swdé beorht swa gold’; constructions 
which long survived in the south, as ‘so briht 
sd (se) gold,’ and ‘al s6 (alsc) briht sé (se) gold.’ 
The prefixed a//, though originally emphatic (= 
altogether, quite, even), soon lost its force, and 
al-swa, al-so came to imply no more than the 
simple swd, sé. lence, by 1200 (in the north) 
alswa had begun to appear in the subordinate 
clause likewise, ‘ a/swa brihht a/swa gold,’ a con- 
struction soon generally adopted, though almost 
always with the relative in a phonctically weaker 
form than the antecedent, e.g. ‘a/swva briht aése 
gold, aéso briht a/se gold, alse brizt ase gold, als 
bricht as gold,’ but finally with both correlatives 
wom down, ‘as bright as gold.” <Alse, ase, as 
was even substituted as the relative, when the 
original szvé, so remained as the antccedent, whence 
the mod. ‘not so bright as gold,’ OE. na sw beorht 
szod gold, 13th c. southem Eng. ‘ nowht so briht sé 
(se) gold,’ and ‘ nowht so briht a/se (ase) gold.’ 

With the wearing down of a/-so to as, cf. mod. 
Ger. also, als, in ‘also bald als er kam’ = ME. ¢ a//- 
so sone als he com,’ mod. ‘as soon as he came.’ 

With many common adjectives and adverbs as 
(a/s, etc.) was formerly written in combination, 
especially in idiomatic constructions, e.g. asmuch, 
aswell, asfaste, assoon, astite ; relics of this survive 
in forasmuch, inasmuch, whereas.] 

The uses of as are here considered, A. in the main 
sentence, B. in the subordinate sentence, C. in 
phrases. At the end of B. are some phraseological 
combinations originating in ellipsis. 

A. In a main sentence, as Antecedent or De- 
monstrative Adverb. 
+ I. With so in the relative clause. Ods. 

As (alswa, also, alse, als, ase)... 50 (sta, 50, Sé). 

+1. Of quantity or degree: In that degree, to 
such extent ... (in or to which)... Odés. 

a1000 JELrric Hom. in Thorpe Anal. 61 Seo beorhtnys 
is ealswa eald swA pxt fyr. 1175 Lard, flom. 157 Alse 
rade se he walde. 1205 Lay. 9968 Al swa longe swa pe 
woreld stonded. ¢ 1300 A’. A /is. 395 Al so ofte so he wolde. 
€1380 Str Ferumd. 2329 Ase loude so he..mizte: to ys men 
criede he there. 1393 Lanot. /. /'/. C. vin. 232 A court as 
cleer so be sonne. 1450 Myrc 394 Penne schale pe husbonde 
als blyue Teche & preche so hys wyue. 1532 Dice Play 
(1850) 13 Not always as well so I would wish. 

+ 2. Of quality or manner: In that way, in such 
wise... (in which)... Ods. 

61175 Lamb, Hom. 25 Al swa he dod swa pe swica. /bra. 


159 Alswa se be sunne drach up pene deu. ¢1200 ORMIN 
Ded. 281 And all all swa se Godes Lamb .. mihhte. 
II. With as also in the relative clause : 

As (alswa, also, alsa, alse, als, ase, as)... as 
(alswa, etc.). 

3. Of quantity: In that degree ; to that extent 
... (in or to which) ... Expressing the Compara- 
tive of Equality: as good as gold ; as wise as fair ; 
as strong @s ever; as soon as you can; and in in- 
uumerable proverbial similes, as black as jet, as 
brave as a lion, ete. 

1175 Cott. /lom.239 Alse lange alse 3¢ lefede & .. alse 
longe as ic lefie. cxzz0 //a/i Metd, 5 Syon [is] ase muchel 
on englische leodene ase heh sihde. a1300 Cursor .1. 
823 Als fast als pai had don pat sinne. /é¢d. 7526 Par he 
stod als still os stake. ¢1314 Guy Warw., 87 Also litel als 
he may. c1325 £. £. Adit. P. B. 984 Al-so salt as ani 
se. ¢1325 Cwur de L. 2524 Alsoo faste As quarrel off the 
arweblast. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B.1v. 195 Als longe as owre 
lyf lasteth. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prof, 287 Al so lene was his 
hors as is a rake. c1420 Amadace xli, Als gay Als any 
erliche mon. c14z5 Wyntoun Cron. vit. 165 Alsa_ frely 
as before. 1485 Caxton Parts & V. (1868) 63 Also sick as 
she was. 1530 Sarum Man, in Maskell Jfon. Keé. Il. 295 
Alse often as thei be..required. 1583 StusBes Anat. Abus. 
1. 10 As round as a ball. 1588 A. Kine Cantsius’ Catech. 
111 Als far as apperteins to y office. 1608 Arwin .Vest 
Ninn. 11 He was as dead asa doore nayle. 1701 W.Wottos 
Hist, Rome Alex. iii. 504 He was as covetous as cruel. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 155? 5 As busy as possible. 1849 MAcauLay 


AS. 


Hist, Eng. 1. 275 He used it, as faras he dared. 1879 BLAcK 
Macleod of D. xxvi, He was as mad as a hatter about her. 

+4. Of quality: In that very way, in such wise 
ooo (Ol HAD) C5 COL: 

e1175 Lamb, Hom.153 He his sunnen unded .. alswa alse 
he heom haued idon. c 1230 Ancr. RK. 36 And eft biginned 
..also, ase er, 1340 Aye, 137 Alsuo ase be zope milde 
herep be opre..alsuo he blamep him zelve. 

IIT. With relative clause wanting. 

5. In qualifications of degree (cf. 3) the relative 
clause may be elliptically absent, especially where 
it expresses: a. ‘asthat or those just mentioned.’ 
Here, as in the principal sentence may be rendered 
by egually. 

¢1386 CuHaucer Ants. T. 339 And he loved him as tendurly 
agayn. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 1x.4125 Kyng Sapmon.. With als- 
mony abill shippes auntrid hym seluyn. 1509 BarcLay Siyp 
of Folys (1874) 11. 81 Thoughe he be good, yet other ar als 
bad. 1551 Turner Heréal (1568) 119 Galene sayeth that 
clinopodium is hote and dry in the thyrde degre, but our 
clinopodium is not al so hote. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 113 
Pp 4 Chance has..thrown me very often in her way, and she 
as often has directed a Discourse tome. fod. ‘Come for- 
ward.’ ‘Thank you! I hear quite as well where I am.’ 

b. ‘as not,’ ‘as the opposite course,’ ‘as any- 
thing else’; e.g. in as /ref, as soon (as not). As 
good, as well: see C. phrases. 

1775 SHERIDAN Kivals vy. iii, I'd as lieve let it alone. 

e. ‘as can be imagined,’ ‘as may be,’ * as pos- 
sible,’ cf. L. geam in guam maximum, etc. Esp. 
in As-Fast, As SOON, AS-TITE, ALSWITHE, q.V. 

B. In a subordinate sentence, as a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause which ex- 
presses I. II, the #zod@e (manner and degree), whence 
also III. the ¢2me, place, 1V. reason, V. purpose, 
result, of the principal sentence ; passing into VI. 
arelative pronoun, a relative particle, VII. a merely 
subordinating conjunction, and VIII. a limiting or 
restrictive particle. 

I. Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adjective 
or adverb.) 

1. With antecedent as (a/swa, alswo, also, alse, 
als, etc.): ...in which degree, to what extent. 
Expressing with antecedent as, the Comparative of 
Lequality. 

[See A. IT, 3, all the quotations for which also illustrate this.] 

b. Expressing a comparison with a hypothetical 
fact or state expressed by the subjunctive: As if, 
as though. (Cf. 9.) arch. 

1366 Maunpev., As wel as thei had ben of the same Con- 
tree. 1399 LANGL. Rich, Redeless 11. 46 Thanne cometh 
per a congioun .. As not of his nolle as he be nest made. 
c1sgo MarLtowe Jew Afalta1. i. 59 Will serve as well as I 


were present there. 1795 SoUTHEY Yoan of Arc v. 325 As 
certain of success As he had made a league with Victory. 


2. With antecedent so (swa, swo) in the same 
sense as I. 
a. esp. in negative sentences. 


c1220 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 187 Hwi ne fele ich pe in mi * 


breostes swo swote ase puart. 1366 MauNDEV. ix. 107 The 
cytee is not now so gret, as it was wont to be. 1595 SHAKs. 
Fohn Vv. v.21 The day shall not be vp so soone as I. 1818 
Scotr Rob Roy, You have never so much as answered me. 
1849 Macautay //ist. I. i. ro No country suffered so much 
--as England. 

b. in certain affirmative sentences. (See So.) 
¢1460 Townley Myst. 37 A child so lufand as thou art. 
1594 SHaks. Kuch. //7,11. 1.83 Looke I so pale, Lord Dorset, 
as the rest? 1605 — J/acé. 1. ii. 43 So well thy words be- 
come thee, as thy wounds. 1690 Locke zm. Und.,1 shall 
be pardoned for calling it by so harsh a name as madness. 
1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 111. 82 To think I should act so 
barbarously as I did. 18.. Macautay Essays 1V, 146 Ina 
world so full of temptation as this. a1850 Loncr. So long as 
you are innocent fear nothing. 1855 TENNYSON A/azd 1. xix. 
ii, When did a morning shine So rich in atonement as this? 

3. With antecedent as (so) suppressed : 

a. Giving emphasis or absoluteness to the at- 
tribute or qualification. 

c¢1200 Triz. Coll. Honz., Fair alse mone, icoren alse sune. 
1382 Wyc.ir Sozg Sol. vi. 10 Faire as the moone, chosen 
as the sunne, ferful as of tentes sheltrun ordeyned. 1590 
Suakxs. Alids. N. 1. i. 144 Momentarie as a sound: Swift 
as a shadow, short as any dreame, Briefe as the lightening. 
1596 SPENSER /*, Q. 1. ili. 5 Soone as the royall virgin he did 
spy. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. v. 138 Soon as they forth were 
come. 1742 RicHarpson Pasicla 11. 241 My good Lady.. 
made me proud as proud can be. 1835 CraBBEe Par, Keg. 
1. 288 His favourite Lucy should be rich as fair. AZod. 
Quick as thought, Roger seized the oar. 

b. esf. In parenthetical clauses forming an exten- 
sion of the subject or predicate, the antecedent (so, 
as) formerly present is now omitted, and the rela- 
tive has acquired somewhat of a concessive force 
= Though, however. 

1297 R. Giouc. 47 To brynge vs, so fre as we be, in to fyl 
seruage. ¢ 1300 in Wright of. Sc. 137 And 3ut as gret as 
urthe and as lute as heo is, Ther nis bote, etc. 1393 Lanci. 
LD’. Pl, C. xtv. 185 So wis as bow art holde..so wide as ew 
regnest. 1622 IlEYLIN Cosmogr. iu. (1673) 114/x As Pet. 
Ramas (as great a Clerk as he was). .hath most vainly told 
us. 164x Evetyn A/cm. (1857) 1. 37, 1 took leave of .. Ant- 
werp, as late as it was, emharking for Brussels. 1727 Swirr 
Wond. Wonders Wks. 1755 11. 1. 52 The world, as cen- 
sorious as it is, hath been so kind, etc. 1742 RicHARDSON 
Pamela V1. 45 Bad as his Actions were..would there not 
have been, etc.? 1835 CrapBe Par. Rey. 1. 534 Fair as she 
is, I would my widow take. 
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+4. After the comparative degree=Than. Oés. 
exc. in dialects. (Cf. Ger. so... als, besser als, L. 
tam... quam, plus quam.) 

1460 Paston Lett, 363 1. 534, I hadde never more neede.. 
as I have at this tyme. 1§13 DoucLas 4ueis u1. xii. (xi.) 
tro Quhat mair hard mischance.. Apperit to me as that? 
1523 Lp. Berners Fyozss. I. ccii. 238 They coude do no 
better... as to make to their capitayne sir Eustace Damlreti- 
court. 1568 Marr. Wit & IWisd, (1846) 27, 1 had rather 
haue your rome as yourjcomponie, 1653 UrquHart Radu. 
fais 1, xxxii. (D.), 1 .. never made better cheer in my life as 
then. 1824 Scott S¢. Ronan's ii, (D.), I rather like him as 
otherwise. 

IT. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a verd.) 

* With antecedent expressed. 

+5. With antecedent as (a/swa, alsa, also, alse, 
ais, etc.): ... in which way, in the way that. Ods. 

{See A. II. 45 the quotations for which also illustrate this.] 

6. With antecedent so (swa, swo), or an equiva- 
lent phrase containing szch, same: ... in the manner 
that... arch. (So is now usually omitted: see 8.) 

See so... as... of result, infra V. 

1z05 Lay. 6753 And swa he per agon ase be oder hefde 
idon, 4393 Gower Conf, III. 117 So asI shall rehercen The 
tides of the yere diversen. 1580 Ly_y Euphwes (1636) H iv, 
God will so blesse you, as.. your hearts can wish. 1611 
Biste Gez, xviti. 5 So doe, as thou hast said. J/od. The 
committee was not so constituted as he had expected. 

7. With the clauses transposed for emphasis; as 
... $0: a. In what manner ;.. (in that manner) ; 
in the way that... 

1382 Wyc.irF /s. cil. 15 As the flour of the feld so he shal 
floure out. ¢ 1420 Libex Cocorum 38 As I tolde byfore, so 
have pou cele. 16zz Bipte /sa. xxiv. 2 It shall be as with 
the people, so with the priest, as with the seruant, so with his 
master, etc, 1614 R. Taitor Hog hath lost Pearl in Dodsl. 
O. P. (1780) VI. 400 As she brews so let her bake. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1v. 49 As the Cold Congeals into a 
Lump the liquid Gold; So ‘tis again dissolv’d by Summer's 
Heat, 1860 Trencu Serv, Westm. Ab. xi. 117 As our speech 
is, 80 we are, 

b. In proportion or degree as... 

1541 Eryor /szage Govt. 8 As they excelled in abhomina- 
cion, so preferred he theim. 

ce, Even as, just as; both... and, equally ...and. 
Lat. cum... tum. arch, 

160z FuLBEcKE Pandectes 69 A thing as ancient, so ne- 
cessarie. 1607 Schol. Dise. agst. Antichr, 1. i. 28 Shee hath 
as bewayld, so also renounced her former countrey. 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. 200 in Phenix (1707) 1, As he was a 
great soldier, so was he of suitable magnanimity. 1713 
Deruam Phys, Theol, w.x. (1752) 173 As they are the most 
pernicious of birds so are they the most rare. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamitton Metaph. xxviii. (1870) II. 173 As some philo- 
sophers have denied to vision all perception of extension.. 
so others have equally refused this perception to touch. 

** [Vith antecedent not expressed. 

8. = with antecedent so omitted: a....in the 
manner or way that... As you were! (in Drill): 
‘Return to the position in which you were before !’ 
As it stands: taken or considered as it now is. 

e1175 Lamb, Hon.17 Heore uuel .. pu azest to... widstewen 
3if bu miht al swa hit is nu lajea londe. c1zs0 Gen. & Ex. 2212 
Iosepes men dor quiles deden Al-so Iosep hem adde beden. 
a 1300 //avelok 306 Shal it nouht ben als sho thenkes, Hope 
maketh fol man ofte blenkes. 1377 Lanot. P. PZ. B. Prol. 
120 To tilie and trauaile as trewe lyf askep. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ezra vi. 9 There shalbe geuen them daylie as is 
acordinge. 161r Bipte Yoh xv. 12 That ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you. 1625 MarkHam Sozddie?’s 
Accid. 21 To reduce any of these words of direction to the 
same order or station in which the Souldier stood before .. 
you shall say..As you were. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu Moral 
7. (1816) I. xiii. 1o3 An Englishman .. thought he might in- 
sult Scotchmen ashe pleased. 1832 CartyLe Aewzin. (1881) 
I. 15 Let me write my books as he built his houses. 1865 
— Fredk, Gt. V1. (1873) 29 General amicable As-you-were 
between Austria and Bavaria. 1882 Times 5 July 11 The 
oath, as it stands, is and ought to be a religious test. 

b. To the same extent as, in so far as; in pro- 
portion as; according as; just as, even as. 

cxr225 St. Marherete (1866) 13 Pat eider of oderes, as of his 
ahne, beotrusti. 1596 SHaxs. 1 f/en. JV, um. iii. 165 As thou 
art but man I dare, but, as thou art a Prince, I feare thee. 
1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 32 Since the Rents of Land are 
valuable, as the Trade of the place is. 1710 BERKELEY Prine. 
Hum. Knowl.t. §1 Which, as they are pleasing or disagree- 
able, excite the passions of love, hatred, etc. 175r JOHNSON 
Rambl. No. 165 ® 3 Our state may indeed be more or less 
imbittered, as our duration may be more or less contracted. 
1837 Sir W. Hamitton JZetaph, xxxviil. (1870) I]. 374 It is 
blasphemy to say that God only is as we are able to think 
Him to be. . : 

c. In the phrases according(-ly) as, tn proportion 
as, and the like. 

[See instances under AccorpinG, etc.] 5 

d. In antithetical or parallel clauses, introducing 
a known circumstance with which a hypothesis is 
contrastcd, or beside which a new circumstance is 
placed: ...as‘on the other hand; even as; where- 
as; whilst. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1. clxxvi. 213 If kyng Johan had 
ben in Fraunce, as he was in Englande [z. e. instead of be- 
ing, as was the fact, in England], he durst not haue done as 
hedyd. 1602 SHaks. //av7. v. ii. 347 Had I but time, (as this 
fell sergeant, death, Is strick’d in his Arrest). 1715 BurNeT 
Own Time \1. 2 Vhe King’s own religion was suspected, as 
his brother's was declared. 1848 ‘THackEray Bk, Snobs 
(1869) xvi. 71 It has its prejudices, to be sure, as which of us 
has not? A/od. If I had been present, as I was not, I should 
have asked an explanation. 


AS. 


e. As also introduces an additional circumstance: 
Also in the same way, and likewise, and... as well. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 252 To carry her a rope to 
the landing-place, as also one to the .. rocks on each side. 
9. Introducing a supposition, expressed by the 
subjunctive mood: Asif, as though. arch. (Cf. 1b.) 
1135 O. £. Chron., Uuard be sunne suile als it uuare thre 
niht ald mone. a@1250 Owl § Night.146 To-svolle.. Also ho 
hadde one frogge i-svol3e. a 1300 Havelok 508 Starinde als 
he were wod. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 11. xlv. 5x Somme 
hadden longe hoked clawes, lyke as they had ben lyons. 
1593 SuHaks. 2 //en, VJ,1.i. 103 Vndoing all, as all had never 
bin. 1671 Mitton P. &,1v. 447, | heard the wrack As earth 
and sky would mingle. 168r Drypen Ads. & Achit. 348 It 
looks as Heav’n our Ruin had design’d. 1800 CoLeripGE 
Wallenstein 1. vy, He looks as he had seen a ghost. 


b. /fand though are now commonly expressed. 

a1300 Cursor M. 7690 Als pof his wiperwin he war. 
1523 FirzHers. Suz7v. xi. (7539) 17 As and a lorde haue a 
manour. 1579 SreNseR Shefh. Cal. Jan. 18 As if my yeare 
were wast, and woxen old. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc 1.381 
Wks. I. 14 As though by some divinity possess’d. 1867 
CartyLe Kevin. (1881) I], 18, I was banished solitary as if 
to the bottom of a cave. 

Cc. esp. in As it were: as if it were so, if one might 
so put it, in some sort: a parenthetic phrase used 
to indicate that a word or statement is perhaps 
not formally exact though practically right. 

¢1386 CHaucer Nonne Pr. T. 26 She was as it were a 
maner deye. 1399 Lanai. P. P27, C.1x. 22 Ich wolde a-saye 
som tyme for solas, as hit were. 153x Exyot Gow. (1834) 211 
It draweth a man as it were by violence. 1579 E. K. in 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. 11 Gloss., The messenger, and as 
it were, the forerunner of springe. 1692 E. WALKER Efic- 
tetus’ Mor. (1737) xxii, You're as it were the Actor of a Play. 
1711 STEELE Sect. No. 32 ¥ 1 She has thought fit, as it were, 
to mock herself. 1881 BucHanan God & Man |. 124 She 
took him at once, as it were, into her confidence. 

10. With the subordinate clause abbreviated: In 
the same way as, as if, as it were. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 55 Eall-swa to pedfe 3e synd 
cumene, 1382 Wyc iF zézd. 25 As to a theef 3ee han gon 
out. 1596 SPENSER /. Q.1. i. 1 His angry steede did chide 
his foming bitt, As much disdayning to the curbe to yield. 
1611 Bisie //ed. xii. 7 God dealeth with you as with sonnes. 
1663 GERBIER Counsel Cijb, The Horse .. is as to seek. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mlus. § 6. 97 One of them (as 
wounded) fell down. 1817 Byron Mazfred 1. li. 15, 1.. Be- 
hold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs. a182r Keats Jo 
England, To sit uponan Alpasonathrone. 1859 TENNYSON 
Enid 210 His.. hand Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him. 


+b. With numbers= About, as it were, Gr. ws, 
doet, OE. swylce, Goth. swe. Obs. 
1382 WycLir Fokn vi. 19 Whanne pei hadden rowid as 


fyue and twenty furlongis or pritty. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. xliv. 59 They were a great nombre asa xl. NI. men, 

11. With subordinate clause reduced to its subject 
or object: a. After the manner of, in the likeness 
of, the same as, like. 

¢1200 Trix. Coll. Hout. 109 Ure helende aros alse sunne. 
c1zz0 Leg. St. Kath. 1361 Pe Keiser kaste his heaued as 
wodmon. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 1.178 Alse sede in pe season 
sowe it on be erthe. 1590 SPENSER /.Q.1. i. 29 And often 
knockt his brest, as one that did repent. 161r BipLe Gev. 
iti. 5 Yee shall bee as Gods, knowing good and euill. 1849 
Macautay fZzst. Exg. II. 559 To the.. ignorant populace 
the law of nations and the risk of bringing on their country 
the just vengeance of all Europe were as nothing. 1876 
GREEN Short Hist. x. § 4 (1881) 800 Spain rose as one man 
against the stranger. : 

In the character, capacity, or ré/e of. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. I. v.4 Her sonne, who was as the 
next heire male. 1742 MippLeton Cicero I. 1v. 303 Assisted 
by Pompey as augur. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. vii, He as 
truth received What of his birth the crowd believed. 1837 
Sir W. Hamitton Metaph. xxvi. (1870) 11. 139 The fact is 
assumed as an hypothesis; the hypothesis explained as a 
fact. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Pazut.(1851) 1.1. 1.1.6 The lesson 
which men receive as individuals, they do not learn as na- 
tions. 1875 Hiccinson //is¢. U. S. xvi. 151 This design was 
afterwards used as a flag. 

e. Introducing a complemental nominative or ob- 
jective after such verbs as seem, appear, fass, rank; 
view, regard, represent, treat, acknowledge, know, 
consider, accept, etc.: see these words. 

1607 SHAKS. Cov. v. vi. 145 Regarded As the most Noble 
Coarse. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.9 » x He was saluted as a 
Brother. c1z7qo Fietpinc “ss. Convers. ad init., Man is 
generally represented as an animal formed for.. society. 
1742 RicHARDSON Paszela I11. 76 Might have imputed to 
meas Arrogance, or Revenge. 1802 Scott Afinstr. Sc. Bord. 
I. 8 He whom all civilized nations now acknowledge as the 
Father of Poetry. 1837 Macautay Bacon, Ess, (1854) 1. 346/1 
In what we consider as his weakness. 1876 GREEN Siort 
Hist. x. § 4 (1881) 787 Who still looked on themselves as 
mere settlers..and who regarded the name of ‘ Irishman’ as 
an insult. 4 

12. As who: a. Like one who, as if one. arch. 

1551-6 Rosinson tr. Afore's Utopia 35 As who should sai 
it were a very daungerous matter. @ 1586 ds. Cartwright 
9 Walke before me, and be thou vpright, and I will make my 
couenant betweene me and thee. As who say, one condi- 
tion .. of the couenant is our vpright and good profession. 
1606 HoLianp Svefou, Annot. 14 His courteous cariage and 
affabilitie : as who was readie to accept of petitions and 
requests. 1848 Dickens Dombey 212 The Manager inclined 
his head, and showed his teeth, as who should say .. Is that 
the case? ‘ 

+b. As being he who. So, as which, etc. Obs. 

1574 tr. Aarlorats Apocalip~s 9 So consequently before 
Christ, as who sitteth by God the father. 1583 GoLpinc 
Calvin on Deut. cxcvi. 1219 Let vs call vyppon him, as which 
is the chiefe sacrifice that hee requireth at our handes. 


AS. 


Thid, vi, 31 A verie notable point, as whereof wee may 
gather verie good and profitable doctrine. 

13. Introducing a clause not dependent on the 
predicate of the principal sentence, but referring 
elliptically to some other word or part, or parcn- 
thetically to the statement itself contemplated in 
regard to its truth, authority, universality, etc. As 
arule: to state the gencral rule disregarding 
exceptions ; generally, in the great majority of 
cases. As usual: as is or was usually the case. 

1175 Lamb, [font.17 Al swa ic er seide, 31f eni mon tou- 
ward criste isunejede, etc. c1230 clvcr, XR. 166 Nu, as ich 
sigge, pis deorewurde healewi idisse bruchele uetles, etc, 
©1400 Afol. Loll. 27 He dob ai bo pingis bat plesun God, os 
Himself seib. 1413 Lyne. Pyler. Sowle 1. xxiv. 29 His skryp 
and burdon, whiche, as he seyth, he ne left neuer. 1711 Ab- 
bison Sfect. No. 5 ®3 This project, as I have since heard, is 
postponed ’till the Summer Season. 1711 STEELE 7bid. No. 
104 P3 The Model... was, as I take it, first imported from 
France. 1754 Hume ///st, Eng. (1812) J. viii. 409 This war 
was, as usual, no less feeble in its operations, than. . frivolous 
in its cause and object. 1882 Jessorr in 1of/: Cent. Nov. 

35 The masses in towns are, as a rule, destitute of faith 
inthe unseen, 

14. Introducing a clause used to attcst a state- 
ment or to adjure any onc by his faith, hopes, or 
fears: In such a manner as befits the prayer, wish 
(ods.), anticipation, belief, profession that... 

€1386 Cuaucer Sovs. 7. 461 If it lay in my might, I wold 
amenden it .. Als wisly help me grete God of kynde. ¢1435 
Torr, Portugal 1446 Sir Torent said, ‘as God me spede, 
We wille firste se that ffede.’ /b/d. 2504 Damyselle, also 
muste I the [=as may I prosper !], Sylver and asure beryth 
he. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1. iii. 119 This sweares he, as he 
isa Prince, is iust, And as I am a Gentleman, I credit him. 
1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc i. 422 Wks. I-15 Think well of 
this; As you are human, as you hope to live In peace. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. If. 78 Admonished to speak 
with reverence of their oppressor..as they would answer it 
at their peril. 

+15. In exclamatory sentences or clauses : The 
manner in which ..., in what manner, how. Ods. 
exc, in dialects; replaced by “ow. . 

€1230 Aucr. R. 62 Louerd Crist, ase men wolden steken 
veste euerich burl. 1566 Knox //ist. Refi Wks. 1846 1. 103 
Which, as it was keapt, the ishew will witnesse. 1816 ScoTT 
Antig. xxvi, ‘ But see as our gudemither’s hands and lips are 
ganging.’ 

IIL. Of time and place. 

16. At or during the time that ; when, whilc; at 
any time that, whenever. Introducing a contem- 
poraneous event or action. (4s wen rarely takes 
the place of simple as.) 

c1220 Ureisua in Lamb, Hom. 189 He strahte forb his 
riht earm ase [he] stode o rode. 1297 R. Grouc. 283 As bys 
kyng Edgar an honteb ywend was, Alone he com fram ys 
men. ¢1380 Wyciir W/ycket 2 ‘The material bread that he 
had in hys handes as when he sayde (Hoe est corpus ntcuin), 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iiij, But as his wrath is gone 
she may wel shewe to hym y‘, etc. 1596 SpeNsEeR #7. Q.1.1. 
29 And all the way he prayed as he went. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 529 They wander, grazing as they go. 1742 
Richarpson Pamela 111. 88 One Day, as she and I sat to- 

ether. J/od. The thought occurred to me as I was watch- 
ing the procession. 

17. At the place that, in which, where. Ods. exc. 
as in last quotation, where it passes into prec. sense. 

1297 R. Giouc. 555 Bituene Seint Oswalde’s 3at, and pe 
Norh sat iwis, Is a long wal inou, as be abbode’s orchard 1s. 
¢1305 St. Andrew 16 in £. £. P. (1862) 98 Wende to patras 
To pe cite .. as seint andreu was. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 390 
Pen went bey bederward as pis tresere lay. [1711 STEELE 
Sfect. No.2 P?2 He has his Periwig powdered at the Bar- 
ber’s as you go into the Rose. Cf It is right in front of yon 
as you cross London Bridge.] 

IV. Of reason. 

18. In conformity with, or in consideration of, 
the fact that; it being the case that ; inasmuch as ; 
since. 

a1400 Cov. Afyst. 281 Lete me fro this deth fle, As I dede 
nevyr no trespace. 1664 BuTLer //1d. 11. ti. 202 As no Peer 
is bound to swear.. it follows..t’affirm it is no perj'ry. 
1766 Go.psm, Hic. IV. i, My eldest son.. was bred at Ox- 
ford, as I intended him for one of the learned professions. 
Afod. As you are not ready, we must go without you. He 
may have one, as he is a friend. 

b. Also with participial clause. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 794 He was enforced to 
returne, as destitute of those further succours. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 203 The whole Work will be spoiled, as 
being smaller than the proposed Diameter. 1699 DentLey 
Phad, Introd. 24 [He] is not handsoin: as having a flat Nose. 

V. Of result, actual or intended. . 

* Wilh antecedent, so, such, that in the princtpal 
senlence. 

+19. With finite verb. O4s. and replaced by Zhaz. 
a. So...as: in sueh manner, to such a degree... 
that. 

c1460 Fortescur Ads. §& Lint, Mon. (1714) 93 The Com- 
mons .. be so poer, as they may not gyve any thyng of their 
own Goods, 1599 Haxtuyt Joy. II. 1. 141 This so amazed 
our men..as they forsooke their Commanders, and left 

them. 16zz Sparrow Aatronale (1661) 245 A thing so plain 
as it needs no proof. 1742 Mippieton Cicero 1. vii. 207, I 
despised you .. so as nothing could be prouder. 19777 
Ropertson Hist. Aimer. 1. 203 His largest vessel was so 
clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained him to bear 
away for Hispaniola. 

th. Such...as: of that kind... that. Ods. 


1475 CAxton Fasou 23 The raynes of his horse faylled.. in 
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suche wise as he tumbled, the hede under. ¢1555 I]arrs- 
Fietn Divorce fen. VITT (1878) 178 Such... calamity .. as 
since Christ his birth it never suffered the like. 1628 M ELTHAM 
Resolves, x. Wks. 1677, 14 He that longs for Ileaven with 
such impatience, as he will kill himself. 167r Mi.ton 
Samson 350, I gained a son, And such a son as all men 
hailed me happy. 

ec. The transition from the earlier as to Zhal, was 
effccted by the intermediate as thal. arch. 

1599 GREENE A Uphonsus (1861) 245 Ilath god Mars such 
force.. As that he can. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arvith. Pref. (1691) 
Aiij, The Price of Food so reasonable, as that Men refuse to 
haveit cheaper, 1795 tr. Mlercier's Fragut. Pol. & [1ist. 1. 31 
The power... placed in the hands of a chief, in such a way 
as that the principle of unity in the government will be ap- 
preciated. a 1866 J. Grote Lxam. Util. Philos. 362 In such 
a manner as that the thought of Him is, etc. 

20. With infinitive of result or purpose. (Still 
in use.) Formerly ¢hat also occurred as antecedent 
instead of such: cf. 24. 

c1sgo Martowe Faustus xiii. 13 Do us that favour, as to 
let us see that peerless dame. 1662 H. More Antid. Ath, 1. 
xi.(1712) 35 Io bear themselves soas..tocausean Arbitrarious 
Ablegation of the Spirits. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 1 P 2, 
I am not so vain as tothink. 1818 Scorr //7t. Afid/. xxxvi. 
(1878) 345 Announced in a voice so loud, as to make all.. 
aware of the important communication. J/od. He so ac- 
quitted himself as to please everybody. Be so good as to 
come. 

** TWh anlecedenl so wanting, or conjoined 
with as tn the subordinate clause. 

+21. With finite verb: With the result or pur- 
pose that. Ods. and replaced by so chat. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 586 Adam was made of manes elde, 
Als he might him seluen welde. 1574 tr. Littdetou's Tenures 
21 b, So as hee that holdeth by escuage, holdeth by homage. 
c1590 Martowe /austus x.31 The bright shining of whose 
glorious acts Lightens the world with his reflecting beams, 
As .. It grieves my soul I never saw the man, 1628 Hoppers 
Thucydides (1822) 120 He miscarried by unskilfulness so as 
the loss can no way be ascribed to cowardice. 1797 Down- 
inc Disord. Horned Cattle 118 The joints will bend so as 
the clees or horny part .. can be inclosed in the hand. 


+b. The transition from so as to so that gave 
the intervening so as that. arch. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 11. 795 [They] had never been 
sufficiently examined, so as that an accurate judgement 
might be formed of their coasts. 

22. With infinitive of result or purpose. 

Mod. Put on your gloves, so as to be ready. 

VI. Introducing an attributive clause; after the 
antecedents sch, same, or their equivalents. 

23. The adjective such (OE. swylc, sqwelc, Goth. 
swé-letk) contains the adv. swd, so, and may be 
analyzed as ‘so-constituted’: like so, therefore, it 
is followed by as: see above, 19b. b. Same was 
in OE. an adv. followed by swa. ence, after sech 
and same, as comes, through ellipsis, to aet as a 
Telative pronoun= That, who, which. 

But same as usually expresses identity of kind, sasue that 
absolute identity, except in contracted sentences where 
sauie as is alone found: cf. ‘he uses the same books «as 
you do,’ ‘he uses the same books ¢éa# you do,’ ‘he uses the 
same books as you,’ ‘you and he use the same books.’ 

e117§ Lauth, Hom. 83 Ho nimed al swuch hou [é.c. hue] 
alse ho ber on uint. c1250 Gen. & £2. 4108 Alswilc als hem 
bihu[fJlik bee. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 835 Pan sal he 
on be same wys hethen wende.. right als he cam. 1548 
Compl, Scot. 38 That samyn sound as thay beystis hed 
blauen. 1549 CoverDaLe Erasin, Par, Rot. ix, Suche as 
growe out of kynde. 1611 Biste 7ransl. Pref. 2 Such a one 
as was the glory of the land of Israel. x711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 118 »3 Such a Passion as I have had is never well 
cured. 1718 Hicxes & Netson Life Aettlewell App. §7 
This is about the same Number as was now. 1789 G. 
Winte Sedborne xvii. (1853)72 Such a severe stroke... as put 
out one eye. 1832 CARLYLE Aemziz. (1881) 1.8 Never shall 
we again hear such speech as that was. 1879 Luppock Sez. 
Lect. ii. 31 Bees like the same odours as we do. 

+24. The antecedent such is also ieplaced by 
that, those, or entircly omitted, lcaving as an ordi- 
nary velalive pronoun=That, who, which. Cf. 
Norse use of som. Obds. in standard English, but 
common ¢daZ, in England and the United States. 

1305 St. Ldutund 225 in &. £. P. 11862) 77 Drau3ztes as me 
drawep in poudre. 1366 Maunpev. v. 36 The firste Soudan 
was Zarocon..as was fadre to Sahaladyn. 1475 Bh. Noblesse 
32 Tho as were present. 1525 Lp. Berners Fvo/ss. 11. Pref., 
The ymages as they used in olde tyme to erecte in worshyp. 
1592 Suaxs. Kon. § Ful. u. i. 36 That kind of Fruite As 
Maides call Medlers. 1603 Hotianb Plutarct’s Mor. 222 
To those as have no children. 1645 Fu..rer Good Th. in 
Bad T.(1841) 32 It is false that the marigold follows the sun, 
whereas the sun follows the marigold, as made the day be- 
fore him. 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 70 That prodigious Size 
as we sce in many Places. c1852 Lamplighter (1854) 91 
It’s he as lives in the great stone house. 

+ b. Extended to as thal. Obs. Cf. as whitch, 12b. 

1663 Marve Cory. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 140 If they had any 
thing as that remained on their part. 

© As (after such or ?ha?), frequently represents 
not merely the simple relative, but the relative with 
its governing preposition ; and then approaehes the 
adverbial use in 6. 

1693 Alent. Count Teckely 1. 16 A City of that importance 
as [=of which] Cassovia was. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 31 
? 5 She should be clothed in such Silks as his Wastecoat was 
made of. ; 

25. In parcnthctic elauses, affirming, explaining, 
or commenting on a word in the principal sentence. 


AS. 


In parenthctie affirmations, c.g. ‘fool as I am,’ 
thal is more eommon than as. 

c1550 Jacke Jugeler (1820) 24 Like a fole as I aim and a 
drunken knave. 1577 St. slug. Manuel! 93 O hard and 
cursed case as it was. 1605 Suaks, Lear i. vii. 33 \n- 
mercifull Lady, as you are, me none. 1607— Temp. 1. ii. 
346, I haue vs'd thee (Filth as thou art) with humane care, 
1714 Apvison Sfect, No. 568 Pr Ile designs his chasm, as 
you call it, for an Ilole to creep out at. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzt xii, Crouch | wild beast as thou art | 

b. As frequently refers to the whole statement 
contemplated as a fact: =A thing or faet which. 

1552 IT. Barnape in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sern. [1]. 202 Yff so 
be y> that we shoulde warre with thein (as God defende’. 
1802 M. Epcewortu Aloral Tales 1. xiii. 103 (1816) He was 
an Englishman, as they perceived by his accent. 

26. Introducing instances in exemplification or 
illustration of a general designation: Like and in- 
eluding, such as, of the kind of; for instanec, for 


example. 

Apparently an elliptical use of 23, 24; thus, ‘a beast of 
prey, as the lion or tiger’=‘a beast of prey, sucé: as the 
lion or tiger /s,’ where as isa relative pronoun, though inthe 
elliptical sentence, it sinks into a conjunction, 

1340 IlAmrote Pr. Conse. goo Many yuels, angers, and 
meschecles Oft comes til man... Als ice: dropsy, and 
Iaunys. ¢1380 Wycuir Prelates iii. Wks. 1880. 60 A prelat, 
as an abott ora priour. ¢1420 Padlad, on Jiush. 42 Beestes 
that shal plowe, As hors and ox. ¢1530 Rnones Bk. Nur- 
ture in Babees Bk. 68 And if your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, as appels, Nuts, or creame. 1705 
Apnpison /faly 2, I pluck’d aboue Five different Sorts ..as 
Wild-Time, Lauender, etc. : Ff 

27. From its relative or conjunctive force, as was 
added (rarely prefixed) to the demonstrative ad- 
verbs there, then, thither, thence, afler, to make 
them conjunctive; it was used for some time 
with the interrogatives where, when, whither, 
whence, after they were substituted for the demon- 
stratives. Hen as is found in modcrn poets as 
an archaism; the others are Obs. Cf. when that, 
afler thal; and see WHEREAS, in which the local 
sense is now lost. 

1297 R. Giouc. 369 Pere as be batayle was, an abbey he 
let rere. 1366 Maunpry. x. 118 The colveres retournen a3en 
where as thei ben norissht. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 138 
Wel may the sike man wayle and wepe, Ther as ther is no 
wyf the hous to kepe. 1470-85 (1634) Matory Arthur (1816) 
I. 80 Anon, after as Balin was dead, Merlin took his sword. 
1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Fij, Thou..shalt not go.. 
there as it pleseth me not. 1523 Lp. Berners /*voiss, I. lvii. 
78 Can ye lede vs ther as they be? /ézd. ccxciv. 437 Re- 
tourned into Fraunce, thyder as they thought to haue 
some aduantage. ¢1532 — //uon 438 Let the shyppe go 
whether as it wyll tyll 1t come to the porte where as thou 
shalte aryue. 1538 Bare 7éire Lawes 4 Where as is no 
lawe, can no good order be. c1590 Martowe Yew Malta 
v.ii, What boots it thee..to be the Governor, When as thy 
life shall be at their Command? 1660 STANLEY //ist. Péilos. 
(1701) 269/2 The year following.. when as Philo .. accused 
Sophocles for having done contrary to Law. 1808 Scott 
Marm.1, xxviii, When as the Palmer came in hall, Nor lord 
nor knight was there more tall. 

VI. Introducing dependent sentences or clauses. 

28. Introducing a noun sentence, after say, 
know, think, etc. Sometimes cxpanded into as 
that. Obs. and replaced by ?ha? ; but still common 
in southern dialeet speech, where often expanded 
to as how. (Connccted with IV: cf. 2/aé in ‘the 
man ¢ha/ is coming,’ ‘he says ¢/a/ he is coming.’) 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iiijb, I saye not as ye shalle 
be pryuely and alone one by other. 1578 Timme Cadzin on 
Gen, 331 It seemeth to be a very absurd reason that he giveth, 
as that the children of Abram could not be saved. 1689 
Tryal Bps. 553 Do you know My Lord Bishop of St. Asaph's 
handwriting? Notas I know of. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 
508 76 That the Fop .. should say, as he would rather have 
such-a-one without a Groat, than me with the Indies. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 259 Pray let her know as 
that [ will present her.. my Lancashire Seat. 1771 Suou- 
Lett Hump. Cl. 1. 274, 1 believe as how your man deals 
with the devil. 1833 Marryat P. Siniple xiii. (Hoppe) See- 
ing as how the captain had been hauling him over the coals. 
1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred xi. 100, I don’t know as you'll like 
the appearance of our place. 

+ 29. Formerly used to introduce an imperative 
sentence. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Tr. & Cr. v. 522 ‘For love of God,’ full 
pitously he seide, ‘as go we seene the paleis of Creseide.’ 
¢ 1386 — Miller's T. 590 That hoote kultour in the chymence 
here, As lene it me: [ haue ther-with to doone. 

+30. Introdueing contracted interrogative sen- 
tences: As how ? (arch.) 45 why? illiterate.) 

1579 Tomson Calzin’s Serm. Tim. 161 We shall see some- 
time how heretikes come to turne the groundes of our faith 
wholy vpside downe. As how? If any denice that Tesus 
Christ is God euerlasting,etc. 1636 HEaLey /fictetus’ Jan. 
Xxni. 39 But I have yet no meanes to benefit my countrey | 
as how man? you cannot builde it a schoole, an I.xchange, 
ora Bathe: what's all that to the purpose? 1742 Fievounc 
J. Andrews ut. xii. (Mitz.) If he could be ruined alone, she 
should be very willing for it; for because, as why,..he de- 
served it. 1801 SoutHEeY 7éalada 1y. xv. Wks IV. 145 He 
might awe the Elements, and make Myriads of Spirits serve 
him!.. But as how? By a league with Hell, a covenant that 
binds The soul to utter death ! Pastas 

31. Formerly prefixed to an infinitive clause, 
made the occasion of introducing a statement, 
where a participle (or gerund) is now used: ¢. g. 
‘Speaking of volcanos, I have scen Etna in full 
cruption.’ 


AS. 


1374 CHAUCER Troylus Vv. 974 But as to speke of love .. I 
hadde a lord to whom I] wedded was. 

VIL. Prefixed to prepositions and adverbs. 

32. The original sense is perhaps seen in such 
expressions as, as regards, as respecis, as concerns, 
i.e. ‘so far as it concerns,’ ‘in the degree, manner, 
or case inwhich it concerns.’ Cf.L.guod altinetad. 

1840 Macautay Ranke, Ess. (1854) If. 543/1 As respects 
natural] religion .. it isnot easy to see, etc. 1867 Gd. IWords 
Mar. 160 As regards the virtues that make it possible to live 
the life of a civilised social being. 1872 F. Hatt Fadse 
Philol. 50 Nor is he more fortunate as relates to pro- 
nunciation. 

33. With prepositions, as has the general sense 
of ase as, so far as, and thus restricts or spec- 
ially defines the reference of the preposition; e. g. 
as against, as between. As anent, as concerning, 
as for, as to, as touching (Fr. quant ad), have all 
the sense of ‘as it regards, so far as it concerns, 
with respect or reference to.’ In as 7m, as by, as 
after, and other obsolete combinations, as was al- 
most pleonastic. Sec these prepositions severally. 

a1300 Cursor M. 6880, 1 shal 30% shewe wibouten les As 
anentis bis moyses. ¢1375 WrycLir Antecrist 117 He shal 
be lyoun as to violence; as a lyoun in his chouche as to 
trecherie. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afelibeus P 189 And as touching 
thy frendes, thou schalt considere which of hem beth most 
faithful. c144g9 Pecocx Refpr. iv. vi. 455 Her blamyng.. 
muste needis be had as for vniust aud vntrewe. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Wace. xi. 20 As concernynge other thinges .. 
I haue committed them to youre messaungers. 1611 BipLE 
1 Cor. vill. 1 As touching things offered unto idols, we know. 
1748 HartLey Odserv, Man 1.1.§1 5 As to myself, I am 
not satisfied. 1857 Heirs Friends in C. Ser.1. 1.18 My only 
doubt was as to the mode. 1856 T. Hook Gil. Gurney |, 
[He] was questioned as to what efforts he had made to 
rescue his companion. 1876 GLapsToNE in Contemp. Rev. 
June 6 The rights of laymen as against priests .. depend... 
upon his judgment. .3/od. As for you, Sir, your father shall 
hear of this. ; 

+b. After as for, a pronoun was formerly omitted. 

1525 Lp. Berners /voiss. 11. cexlvi. [ccxlii.] 756 As for 
these townes wyll neuer tourne frenche, for they can nat lyue 
ia their daunger. 1533 Upatt Roister D. iv. iii. (Arb.) 62 
J.et him keepe him there still .. As for his labour hither he 
shall spende in wast. 1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 206 
As for herbs and fruits, especially raw, at all times are to be 
refused. : 

34, With adverbs and advb. phrases. a. Of time: 
as then, as now, as to-day, as three years ago, where 
as has a restrictive force. Still common dialect- 
ally: but literary English retains only es ye¢=up 
to this time, hitherto. 

1297 R. Grove. 346 Po hys lyf was ney ydo, As in be ger of 
hys kynedom tuenty & tuo, ¢1386 CHaucer Frank, 7. 249, 
I ne haue as now no leyser moore to seye. c1g00 Feertne 
& Gaw, 153 Als this time sex yer, I rade allane. 1483 
Caxton G,. de la Tour F iiijb, As yet they kepe and hold 
that custome. 1523 Lp. Berners /ro/ss. 1. cccxiii. 480, 1 
vnderstode so as then. 1551 Ascuam Let. Wks. 1865 I. 11, 288 
‘The prince of Spain, which as to-morrow should have gone 
into Italy. 1583 GoLpine Caévin on Deut. ii.g An immor- 
talitie which is hidde from vs as now. 1618 Botton Florus 
(1636) 163 A province untoucht in a manner, and new to us 
as till then. 1651 Redig. Hotton. 77 Who was then as yet in 
possession of the king’s heart. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopins 1. 
15 He could not get John punished as then. 1760 Mrs. De- 
LANY A xtobiog, (1861) 111. 608 To carry us off to Longleat as 
last Thursday. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. II. 497 Things 
as yet looked not unfavourably for James. 

b. Of place: as here, as there, as in thal place. 

cr1z20 Leg. St. Kath. 3 Constantin & Maxence weren ona 
time, as in Keiseres stude, hehest in Rome. ¢1435 Zorr. of 
Portugal 2086 Ffor Jhesu love thy sonne hym make, As in 
the stede of me. ¢1449 Pecock Aer. 1. vil. 35 Thei diden 
not ellis as there for the vertues but this. /d7d.1.iv. 21 [He] 
groundith not as in that tho gouernauncis. ¢1532 Lp. 
Berners //xon clvi. 602 Let hym go and marry her, for as 
here he hath no thynge to do. 

C. Phrases. (Scc A. JI.) 

1. As much (besides its ordinary use with and 

without as) has the sense of: The same; what 
practically amounts to that, all that, so. 
_ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 290 This is as inuch to sayn as 
it was night. 1587 Gotpinc De .Wornay viii. 98 Is it not 
asmucli to say, as that the example of the Arke had im- 
boldened them to venture vpon the Sea? 1615 BepwELt tr. 
Moham. simp. i. § 65, Ihave heard as much, and all thou 
hast said is true. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxi. 341 ‘The old 
woman apparently anticipated as much. J/od. 1 thought 
as much. : ; 

2. As well (beside its obvious analytical import) 
has the senses: a. (with following as) Just as much 

. as; equally...with; no less...than; in the 
same way...as; both...and; like; in addition 
to, besides. b. (e//ip2.) Just as much, equally, no 
less; also, too, c, (aéso/.) As well as not, as 
well as anything else; hence put deferentially for 
‘better,’ in which sense as good is also less correctly 
used. ds good as has also (d.) the sense of: As 
much (or as little as), what amounts in worth or 


practical effect to, practically. 

a, b. 31483 Caxton G. dv da Tour Fj, [Ye] haue as wel 
for to pay as she hath. 1484 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft 
(Nichols 1797) 77 Of dyvers persones, alsowell of men as of 
women of the said towne. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurr, (1833) 81 
Charging all our soueranes liegis, alsweill to burgh as to 
land. 1596 Srenser State /reé. 50 They he aswell the 
suhject as the enemy. 1718 /ree-thinker No. 12, 80 They 
will conclude him to be a Weak Man, as well as a Bad 
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Subject. 1853 Trencn Proverés 123 We have a right to 
assume this to be a voice of God as well. 

c, 1523 Lp. Berners Frorss. I. 754 We were as good to 
go towardes Flaunders as to Bologne. 1593 Bitson Govt. 
Christ's Ch, 311 Your Elders were as good spare their paines. 
1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 11. 46 As I am at Versailles 
.. 1 might as well take a view of the town. 1773 GoLpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. u. i, You had as good not make me, I tell 
you. 1820 Byron Mar. Fad. 1v. ii. 5 1t had been As well had 
there been time. 

1526 Tinpa.e //eé, xi. 12 Of one which was as good as 
deed. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1872) 11. vi. vi. 244 Some men 
have heart, and some have as good as none, 

|| As (zs), sd. Also 7 asse, aas. [L.] A Roman 
copper coin, originally weighing twelve ounces, but 
reduced after the first Punic war to two ounces, 
during the second Punic war to one, and by the 
Lex Papiria (B.c. 191) to half an ounce. 

1601 Hottanp Péixy II. 463 This new brasen Asse .. was 
stamped with a two faced Ianus. 1697 Phi. Trans, XIX. 
517 A bit of Magnet of about the weight of an Aas. 1838 
Arnotb /fist, Rome 1. 84 The As having been at first a full 
pound in weight. 


+ As, fers. pron. Obs. [Phonetic variant of es, 
75, hes, his: see Wis proi.2} 

A alee ti, 4, Wharen, 

1315 Bodl. MS., Laud Misc. 108 lf. 1b, Ho so wole is 
soule sauui, He as mot alling for-leose, And who so leost 
is soule he as sauez, Nou maij ech man cheose. /6/d. If. 3 
For 3wan heo iseoth swuch pine & wo, Heore joye and blis 
is wel be more, 3wane heo as habbuth for go. 

AS, occas. obs. var. of has, hasz: see HAVE. 

e250 Gen. & Ex, 1760 Qui as du min godes stolen? 

As, obs. form of Ack, Ass, and AsH. 

As, variant of Ask sé. Ods. request. 

As-, prefix}, assimilated form of L. ad- ‘to, at,’ 
used before s-, as in as-sendive, as-signare. Reduced 
in OF, to a-, and so originally adopted in Eng., as 
in asezd (acen?), asygne; but subseq. again spelt as- 
after L., as in assent, assign. While this restora- 
tion was taking place, as- was erroneously extended 
to several words in a- (before s-) from various 
sources, as a(s)s-aumple:—L. exemplum, a(s)sotl:— 
L. absolvere. Most of these are obsolete, or have 
becn changed back to a-, or further altered, 

As-, frefix2, AngloFr. and Eng. variant of OF. 
es5~:—L.. ex- ‘out,’ as in as-cape, a(s)s-aumple,as-sarl, 
a(s)s-ay, as-chew, as-sotn, as-lonish. Insome words 
this form is still retained; in others it has been 
altered back to OF. es-, as in escape, essay, eschew, 
or L, ex-, as in example; in others the a- has been 
lost by aphesis, as in scape, sample. 

+ Asa‘d, pf/. a. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 or 6+ OF, 
sadian: see San; cf. MHG, evsaten, mod.G. er- 
saiten.] Satisfied, sated; hezce, tired. 

1306 Pol, Songs 212 Selde wes he glad That never nes 


asad Of nythe and of onde. ¢1320 Maximo in Kel. Ant. 
I. 122, I dude as hue me bad, Of me hue is asad. 


|| Asafoetida (csafe tid’). Forms: 4-9 asa-, 
6-9 assafetida, assafcetida, 7- asafcetida ; also 
5 asafetyday, 6 azafedida, assi-, 7 assefoetida, 
assaffetteda. [med.L.: asa, latinized form of 


Pers. in az@ mastic + fetida, fem. of fatidus ill- 


smelling, stinking.] A concreted resinous gum, 
with a strong alliaceous odour, procured in Central 
Asia from the Narthex asafelida and allied um- 
belliferous plants; used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, and as a flavouring in made dishes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xl. (1495) 884 Some 
stynkynge thynges ben put in medycynes, as.. Brymstoon 
and Asafetida. a1goo ALS. Sloan No. 4. 83 in NV. & Q. 1m. 
VI, 4/2 Take ij penyworth of Asafetyday. 1502 ARNOLD 
Chrou, (x811) 234 Azafedida at xvid. 1598 E. Gitrin Skiad. 
(1878) 27 Thow’lt doome them to th’ Apotheta, To wrap Sope 
in, and Assifeetida. 1692 Ray Disc. iv. (1721)52 A Lump of 
Asafoetida, 1762 Goipsm. Cit, World xcvii, I am for sauce 
strong with assafoztida, or fuming with garlic. 1849 Mac- 
READY Remein. 1). 321 A bottle of asafoetida..splashed my 
own dress, smelling of course most horribly. 

b. The plant that produces this gum. 

1607 Torseit Four Beasts 419 ‘The herb called Assa- 
foetida. 1862 Bettew Afghan. 270 The assafoetida.. grows 
wild ou the sandy and gravelly plains that form the western 
portion of Afghanistan. 

Asa3t, obs. form of ASSAULT. 

Asah, pa. t. of ASYE v. Oéds. to sink down. 

Asaie, Asaile, asale, obs. ff. Assay, ASSAIL, 

+ Asavke, v. Obs. rare. Pa.t. asoke. [f. A- 
pref. 1+ OE. sacan to charge, accuse, contend with 
(see SAKE v.), or more probably for earlier ATSAKE, 
q.v.] To deny, refuse, renounce. 

1250 Lay. 6100 Bote bat Dense men his riht asoken [1205 
dunrih at-soken]. «1300 A. Horn 65 Bute hi here laje 
asoke. 

A-sale (Asél), advb. phr. 
On sale, for sale. 

1553 BAce tr. Gardiner’s Obed. Gij, He setteth them asale 
..in an open place. 1577 HetLowes Guevara's Kpist. 280 
The first that set Physick asale. 

|| Asarabacea (c:sara,beeka). //erb. Also 7 
assaraback, asarabecca. [f. L. asarum, a. Gr. 
doapov name of the same plant + dacca berry.] The 
plant Asarum Eurepxum, sometimes called Hazel- 


[A prep.) +SALe.] 


ASBESTOS. 


wort, used formerly as a purgative and emetic, and 
still as an ingredient of cephalic snuff. 

155t Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 48 Of Follfoote or Asara- 
hacca, 1607 TorseLtt Four-f, Beasts 189 Goats..love.. 
assaraback, 1621 Burton Anat. Afed, u. iv. n. i, [Laurel) 
and asarabecca .. are two known vomits, 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Piece wi. 9 Such Things as cause Sneezing, as .. the Leaves 
of Assarabacca powder'd. 1866 7reas. Bot. 98 Asarabacca 
..is said to be found wild in Westmoreland. 

Asarin (e'sarin). Chem. [f. L. asar-um (sec 
prec.) +-1N.] A crystallizable, aromatic, camphor- 
Jike substance obtained from the root of asara- 
bacca ; also called Camphor of Asarum, and Asa- 
rone (ce‘sardun). 

1834 Penny Cyct. I. 435/1 A camphor-like principle .. 
called asarin, 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 414 Asarin or 
Asarone .. Nitric acid converts asarone into oxalic acid. 

Asarmes! as armes! Ods.=‘To arms!’ See 
ARM 56.2 4 a. 

Asault, asaut, asawte, earlier ff. AssauLr. 

+Asaumple. Ods. [a. OF. assample, var. es- 
sample (mod, exemple): see A- pref. 9.]= EXAMPLE. 

c1230 Axcr, K. 284 Penc of bis asaumple. 

Asay (e, Asayl, earlier forms of Assay, ASSAIL. 

Asbest, archaic form of ASBESTos. 

Asbestic (&zbe'stik), a. [f. Gr. daBear-os (see 
below) +-1c.] Of the nature of asbestos. 

1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 11. 801 But an asbestic anti- 
quarian may hire horses .. and ride across. 

Asbestiform (zbe'stiffim), a. [f. L. asdes?- 
us (see below) +-(1)FORM.] Having the form or 
appearance of asbestos. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 205 Asbestiform steatite. 1804 
Edin, Rev. 111. 307 To divide it [actinolite] into the asbesti- 
form, the common, and the glassy. 1866 Kinc & Rowney 
in QO. Frui. Geol. Soc. XXII. 1. 187 note, Aragonite ogcurs.. 
asbestiform, as satin spar. 

Asbestine (&zbe'stin), a.; also 7 -in. [ad. L. 
asbestinus, a, Gr, agBéorivos, sb. f. aoBeatos: see 
-INE.] Of, pertaining to, or having the properties 
of, asbestos; not liable to take fire, incombustible. 

1627 FectHam Resolves u. lvii. (1677) 278 A good man like 
an Asbestine Garment .. when foul, is clensed by burning. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1, 116 An Asbestin Paper, that shall last 
perpetually. 1836-9 Topp Cycé, Anat. §& Phys. 11. 38/2 With 
a fine silky or asbestine lustre. 

Sig. ; 

1828 Lanpor Jag. Conv. (1846) I. 204 The asbestine qual- 
ity of my mind. 1855 Baitey Afystic, efc. 134 They, their 
asbestine expurgation passed .. Thrice recreate, shall rise. 

+ Asbe‘stinite. 4/7. Obs. A variety of am- 
phibole. 

1796 Kirwan Jin, I. 165 Asbestinite .. Lustre, silky. 4 

Asbestoid (&zbe'stoid), a. and sé. [f. Gr. do- 
Beor-os+-o1D.] A. adj. Resembling asbestos, 
B. sb. Ain. A fibrous variety of iron-manganesc 
amphibole, also called Byssolite. 

1796 Kirwan J/ix. 1. 166 Common Asbestoid. Colour, 
olive or leek green. 167 Metalliform Asbestoid. Colour, 


grey. ; 

Asbestoi‘dal, a. [f. prec. + -ai1.] = prec. adj. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Hasmboldt’s Trav. 1. ii. ror The fibres of 
the pumice-stone of the Peak are .. asbestoidal, like fibrous 
glass-gall. 

Asbestos, asbestus (&zbe'sts,-#s). Forms: 
a. 4-8 asbeston, abeston, 4-5 abiston, 4-7 albe- 
ston(e; 8.6 absistos, 7 asphestus, 7-9 asbestos, 
asbestus; y. 8 abestos, -istos; 6. 7 abbest, 
7- asbest. [The mod. form is a. L. asbestos 
(mod.L. asbestus), a. Gr. doBeoros, prop. adj. ‘in- 
extinguishable, unquenchable,’ f. a not + oBeaT-Cs, 
f. gBev-vi-var to quench. OF. had also, adopted 
from L., asbes/os, later abestos, whence an Eng. form 
abestos; but the common OF. form was a. L. acc. as- 
beston, phonetically changed to adeston, and (by 
confusion with a/éus white) albestor; hence the 
earlier Eng. forms asbeston, abeston, abiston, albe- 
sion, and (by assimilation to séone) albestone, 
Mod.Fr. is asdeste, formerly also aébeste, whence 
Eng. abest, abbest, asbest. The current form is 
asbestos. -us; asbe'si, ashes? remain in poetry.] 

As a sb. Asbestos was applied by Dioscorides to gxick- 
Zime (Sunslaked’). Erroneously applied by Pliny to an in- 
combustible fibre, which he believed to be vegetable, but 
which was really the Avszzantos of the Greeks. Since the 
identification of this, Aséestos has been a more popular 
synonym for Awtantus or Amiant. 

+1. ‘The unquenchable stone’; a fabulous stone, 
the heat of which, whence once kindled, was al- 
leged to be unquenchable. (A distorted reference 
to the phenomena observed in pouring cold water 
on quick lime.) QOds. } 

1387 Trevisa /igdenx (Rolls Ser.) 187 Asbeston pat wil 
neuere quenche, be it ones i-tend. 1398 — Barth, De P.R, 
Xvi, x1. (1495) 558 Of albestone.. was made a candy]}l sticke 
on whiche was a lantern so brennynge that it myght not be 
quenched wyth tempeste nother with reyne. 1567 MaPLet 
Gr. Forest 2 Albeston is a stone of Archadie. /ézd. 2b, The 
precious stone Absistos .. being once heate, keepeth hote 
seauen whole dayes. 1610 Gwi.tim /feraldry 1. ix. (1660) 
307 A certain Kind of Stone that is found in Arcadia.. 
called Asphestus. 1627 H. Burton Bart. Pope's Bull 63 
The stone Asbestos ..once inflamed, cannot be quenched 
againe. 1750 Leonardus's Mirr. Stones 70 Abeston or 
Abestus .. from its bcing inextinguishable. 


ASBESTOUS. 
+2. An alleged kind of incombustible flax. Ods. 


(An erroneous notion of the mineral substance in 3.) 

a1661 Hotvpay Fuvenat 207 A sheet made of a kind of 
flax, call’d asbestinum, and asbeston..of that nature, that it 
is not consum‘d, but only cleans‘d, by the fire. 1734 tr. 
Rottin'’s Anc. Hist. Pliny gives the first place to the as- 
beston, the incombustible tlax. 

3. A mineral of fibrous texture, capable of being 
woven into an incombustible fabric; AMIANT or 
Amtantus. In J/fu. applied more widely than 
Amiantus, to all fibrous varieties of lfornblende 
or Amphibole, and of Pyroxene ; <fwtantus be- 
ing specifically the finest Hornblende Asbestos, 
distinguished by its long silky fibres, usually pearly 
white. 

1607 Topsel.t Serpents 749 This kinde of web rather cometh 
of a kinde of flax that Pliny writeth of, or rather of the 
-Amiantus-stone, called the Asbest, which .. being cast into 
a fire, seems to be forthwith all in a flame, but being taken 
out again, it shineth the more gloriously. 1609 Hrevwoop 
Bryt. Troy 1. \xviii, An abbest stone into the bole was 
brayed. 1667 /'///. Trans. II. 486 Of Asbestus, that can be 
drawn and spun. 1783 WepGwoop did, LX XIII. 286 Fila- 
ments .. of asbestos, which suffer no change in a moderate 
red heat. c18r5 Soututy }ug. Dragon 1. Wks. VI. 263 
With amianth he lined the nest, And incombustible asbest. 
1878 T. Brvast Pract. Surg. 1. 130 Nitric acid applied on 
lint or asbestos. 1879 RuttLey Sti. Rocks x. 131 Asbestus 
or amianthus is a fibrous variety of pyroxene, occurring in 
white silky fibres. 

4. fig, 

1831 CarLyLce JJ/isc. (1857) II. 337 Woe to hint whose Edi- 
fice is not built of true Asbest. 1835 Greswett £-x/. 
Parables V. 1. 414 Religion’s holy lamp; Unspent to burn, 
with sacred asbest fed. 

5. attrib. (lit. and fig.) 

1599 Greexe A fphonsus (1861) 232 My mind is like to the 
asbeston-stone, ¢1795 SoutHEy Love Eteg. ii. Wks. I]. 123 
Fly, Salamanders, on Asbestos’ wings, To wanton in my 
Delia's fiery glance. 1861 Sata Tw. round Clock 83 As- 
bestos stoves, gas cooking ranges. 


Asbestons (#zhe'stas), a. [f. L. asbest-us (see 
prec.) +-ous.] Asbestiform, asbestine. 

1868 CuamsBers Eucyct. s.v., Minerals which resemble As- 
bestus in their fibrous character are. . called asbestous. 


Asbolan, asbolite (:zbolin, -ait). J/in. [f. 
Gr. dg Bod-n soot: see -AN2 2, -ITE.] A variety of 
wad containing oxide of cobalt ; also called Earthy 
Cobatt. 


1837-68 Dana J/n. 181. 
earthy cobalt ore (asbolite', 


Asboline (xzbolein). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-INE#,.] An acrid volatile oil obtained from soot. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 416 Asboline dissolves in nitric 
acid, yielding picric and oxalic acids. 

scan (e'skin), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. ascus, Gr. 

doxds, bag.] Of or belonging to an ascus. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Pathot. 87 Basidian and ascan spores. 

Ascan, obs. pl. form of AsH1, 

Ascance(s, -anche, -aunce, obs. ff. ASKANCE. 

+ Asca‘pe, v. Ods.; also askape. [The com- 
mon form of EscaPe in ME., found down to 1323, 
due to phonetic levelling of proclitic + and d-: see 
A- pref.9. AFr. itself had occas. ascapfer for es- 
cafer. Already in 13th c. it was aphetized to 
ScaPE, in common use in all ages, and still a poetic 
form, though now written as a conscious contrac- 
tion ’scafe for e)scafe. Cf.also ACHAPE, ATSCAPF, 
OrscaPr, ASCHAPE.] = Escape. 

tzso Lay. 1611 And vnnebe ascapede. 1330 R. Brunne 


Chron, 23 Non of be Danes askaped. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. xxii. 31 Ther ascaped neuer a person. 

|| Ascarides (askeerid7z), sb. pY. Zoo’, [mod.L., 
a. Gr, doxapides, pl. of doxapis. An anglicized sing. 
ascarid has occas. been used.] A genus of intes- 
tinal worms; thread-worms. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xlix. (1495) 262 Wormes 
that ben nourisshed and fedde in the nether grete bowelles 
hyghte Ascarides, 1655 Cutrepper Aierius x. ix. 307 <AS- 
carides, or little Worms like smal thrids. 1693 Urqunart 
Rabelais wm. xxii, The ascarids and the lumbricks. 1785 
Burke Nabob of Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 282 The whole 
brood of creeping ascarides .. which.. eat up the bowels of 
India. 1875 B. Ricuarpson Dis, od. Life 31 Those small 


wire-like worms called ascarides in the lower part of the ali- 
mentary canal. 


Asce-, words so beginning in OE. were regularly 
spelt AscuE- in ME. and Asue- (rarely ASKE-) in 
mod.E.: see the later spellings. 

Asceass, obs. form of AssEss. 

+Ascence. Ols. [a. OF. ascense:—late L. 
ascensa, sb. formed on fem. sing. of ascensus, pa. 
pple. of ascendére to ASCEND ; analogous to sbs. in 
-dta, -ada, F, -ée. Cf. defence.] Earlier equivalent 
of Ascent, ASCENSION. 

c1450 Henrvson Jor. Fables 86 Then may the storme on 
no way make ascence. 1481 Fart Worc. 7 dle on Friend- 
ship Caxton) A iv/3 To whoin shold we deme that a liter 


ascence was graunted..than unto Scipio? 1578 Psafw li. 
in Scot. Poems 16th ¢. (1801) 11. 114 This isope is humilitie 


Right law intill ascence. 

Ascend (ise‘nd), v. Also 4-3 assende, 4-6 
ascende, 7 adsend. Jz. ffte. 6 ascend. [ail. L. 
ascend-ere, adscend-ére, {. ad= to + -scendére = scand- 
ére to climb. The perfect tenses were sometimes 
conjugated with de.] 


Worst: 


1881 .Vature XXV. 45 The 
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I. Literal senses. 

1. éxtr. (occas. emphasized by a redundant #/) To 
go or come up. originally by a gradual motion, to 
a relatively higher position ; a. of voluntary agents: 
To climb up, travel up, walk up; to soar, mount. 

1362 Wyciir 1 Sue. i. 22 [elchana stiede up.. for to offre 
tothe Lord. .his vowe. And Annaassendide not. — 2.Vacc. 
ii. g¢ The hill in whiche Moyses aseendide, ¢1440 Gesta 
Rot. u. xx. 339 Lette downe now the corde to me, that I 
may assende. 1526 Tinpat.e Yo/w vi. 62 Yf ye shall se the 
sonne of man ascende vp where he was before. 1601 Suaks. 
Fut, C.u. ii. 21 The Nohle Brutus is ascended: Silence. 
1667 Mutton 7. £. v. 198 Ye Birds, That singing up to 
Heaven gate ascend. 1782 Prirstiey Vat. 4 Aev. Retig. 
II. 5 Apollonius is..said to have ascended into heaven. 
1864 Tennyson Ay. Arf, 181 He.. Ascending tired, heavily 
slept till morn. . 

b. of inanimate things: To rise, be raised, move 
to a higher level. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. §& Upiondyshman 44 When he would 
eate, the apples do ascende. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. iv. 
§ 12 Water will not ascend higher than the level of the first 
springhead from whence it descendeth. 1665 6 /’Ai/. Trans. 
I. 184 Subterraneal Steams... adscending into the Air, 1795 
Soutury Yoan of Arc v. 42 Ascending slow..the curling 
smoke Melts in the impurpled air. 1859 Texxvson Emad 
1540 A cloud .. With the dawn ascending. 

c. of sounds: To rise in the air, or so as to be 
heard aloud. 

1667 Mitton ?. £.1. 496 The noise Of riot ascends above 
their loftiest Towrs. 1728 De For Sysé. Magic i. ii. 81 
Voice always ascends, the vibration moving most naturally 
upwards. 1864 Skeat UAfana’s Poems 187 A roar of shouts 
ascends, , 

2. Of planetary bodies, signs of the zodiac, etc.: 
a. sfec. To come above the horizon. b. ge. To 
move towards the zenith. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Asétrof. nu. § 3 To knowe.. the degree of 
any signe that assendith on the est Orisonte. /did. tt. § 40 
Iuppiter ascendit with 14 degrees of pisces. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 10 Whan the planetes .. ascended 
and whan they discended. 1587 Surrey neti w.(R.) To 
morme, as soon as Titan shall ascend. 1594 BiunpevtL 
Exerc, Wt. Xxxii. 342 Those Signes that do ascend nghtly, 
do descend obliquely. 1695 Concreve Love for Love \. i, 
I was born, Sir, when the Crab was ascending. 1735 Pore 
Mor. Ess. 1. 254 All mild ascends the Moon’s more sober 
light. 1819 J. Witsox Dict, Astrot.297 Less of the equator 
ascends with northern signs. ; 

3. To rise by process of growth or construction ; 
to be raised or reared, to erect itself. Only foes. 
Cf. ARISE v. 16. 

1667 Mitton P. £.1. 722 Th’ ascending pile Stood fixt her 
stately highth. 1731 Pore .Wor. Ess. iv. 198 Bid Temples, 
worthier of the God, ascend. 1765 Gotpsm. Trav. 105 Far 
to the right, where Apennine ascends 1809 J. Bartow 
Cotumbiad 1, 325 Exalt your heads ye oaks, ye pines ascend. 

4. To slope upwards, lie along an ascending slope. 

1832 Brannon Guide f. Wight (1853) 96 This pretty vil- 
lage ..is situated about a mile west of the town, ascending 
a hill. fod. The path ascends by the Red Tarn. 

5. trans. To go up by degrees to a relatively 
higher position upon; to walk up, climb, mount : 
hence, to go up to the top of, reach the summit of. 


To ascend a river: to go along it towards its source. 
c1400 £fip/. (Turnb. 1843) 103 Wherefor of sort the hyll 
thei ben ascendyd. 1513 DouGtas -Eneis 1. vii. 2 Quhill as- 
cend ar thai The hill. 1718 Lavy Montacue Le?¢. II. lii. 
72 We began to ascend mount Cenis. 1776 Gisson Dect. 
f. xiii, Their galleys ascended the river. 1860 Tynpat. 
Glac.\. § 2. 17 Next day I ascended the valley of Hasili. 
1851 Dixon Wtf, Perm xvii. 144 Ascending the Delaware. 


6. To go up into or get up on (a place or object 
ata higherlevel); to mount. Ods. exe. foct., and in 
the phrase, now hardly more than fig., ‘To ascend 
the throne,’ the earliest cited instance of which 


shows the transition to this sense from the prec. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, v.i. 56 Thou Ladder wherewithall 
The mounting Bullingbroke ascends my Throne. 1598 
— Merry W. wu. iii. 173 Ascend my Chambers. 1616 R. C. 
Times’ Whis. 1. 1017 When as thou wilt thy stately horse 
ascend. 1658 Rowtanp Wonffet's Theat. /ns. 932 When 
the male ascends the female. 1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 710 
Ascend my Chariot. 1771 Yunrus Lett. xlix. 255 The mo- 
nmtent he ascended the throne. 1861 Hook Lives Adfs. 1. 
vii. 374 Edwy was permitted to ascend the throne. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

7. intr. To proceed from the inferior to the 
superior; to rise in thought, degree of character- 
istic quality, social station, ete. 

1549 Compl. Scotl.i. 20 Childir..incressis quhil thai be 
ascendit to the perfyit stryntht of men. 1646 Sir T. Browse 
Psend, Ep. Wi. 53 Painted glasse of a sanguine red will nct 
ascend in powder above a murrey. 1667 Mitton P. £. v. 512 
In contemplation of created things By steps we may ascend 
to God. 1751 Jortin Serve. (1771) VI. iv. 67 A rash desire 
to ascend to a rank—for which God's providence has not de- 
signed us. 1850 M Cosu Diz, Govt. 1, ii. (1874) 27 We shall 
ascend. . beyond laws to a lawgiver. 

8. Of or in respect of sounds: To rise in pitch. 

1597 Mortey /atrod. Mfus. 81 Vnpossible to ascende.. 
in continual! deduction without a discord. 1674 PLavrorp 
Skilt of Mus. ut. 5 If the Bass shall ascend. 

9. To go back in time .i.e. up the ‘stream of 
time’), or in order of genealogical succession. 

1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 2b, Inheritance may lineally 
descend, but not lyneally ascend. a1800 Cowrer tr. Grk. 
Verses on Pedigree, [They] from age to age Ascending, 
triumph their illustrious race. 1875 Maine ///st. /ast, xi. 
311 The eldest male of the eldest ascending line, the father, 
grandfather. 


ASCENDANT. 


+10. intr. Of winds, ete.: To ‘rise.’ Obs. rare. 

1715 Pore /tiad w. 478 As when the winds, ascending by 
degrees, First move the whitening surface of the seas, 

+11. causa’. To raise in estimation, exalt. Ods. 

2628 Fectnam Resofees 1677) 33 They set him almost on 
the throne of a Deity; ascend him to an unmovedne». 

Ascendable (ase‘ndab'l), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE; cf, ASCENDIRLE.) That may be ascended. 

1755 in Jouxson. 1882 Mayne Reto in Vv. . 7ribune 
24 Sia The highest ascendable point of the trunk. 

Ascendance, -ence (ase‘ndéns . [f Ascenp- 
ANT! se¢ -ANCE.] fro. The action of ascending ; 
but used as = ASCENDANCY. 

1742 Fiet.oinc Yos. Amdrews ix. (L.) If fear had too much 
aseendance on the mind, 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixxvi, 
Common soldiers .. Ilave .. ascendance O’er the irregulars. 
1830 Heinicer Didoniad i. 90 An advocate for Anglican 
ascendence. . a. 

Ascendancy, -ency “isendénsi), [f. As- 
CENDANT: sce -ANCY.] The state or quality of 
being in the ascendant ; paramount influence, do- 
minant control, domination, sway. Const. over. 

1712 Poteswortn //ist John Bull in Arbuthnot J/ise. 
Hhehs. 1751 II. xxii. 93 She had no small Ascendancy over 
John. ¢1796 Burke Let. R. Burke Wks. 1X. 425 The poor 
word, ascendency ..is now employed to cover to the world 
the most rigid, and perhaps not the most wise, of all plans 
of policy In plain old English, as they apply it, it signifies 
‘pride and dominion’ on the one part of the relation, and 
on the other, ‘subserviency and contempt ’—and it signifies 
nothing else. 1838 43 ArNotp //ist. Rome III. xliti. 132 
Overpowered by the ascendancy of Hannibal's character. 
1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 548 Vhat he would not patiently 
submit to the ascendency of France. 

(Of 40 authors examined, -ancy occurred in 4 18the. and 15 
1gth c. writers, including Watts, l-yell, Arold, Dickens, 
Mill, Lecky, Seeley, Earle, Trollope; -evcy in 2 18the. and 
14 19thc. writers, including Burke, Hallam, Lingard, Thirl- 
wall, Alison, Macaulay, Froude, Freeman; doth occurred in 
editions of 5 writers.) 

Ascendant, -ent (isendént), z. and sé. Also 
4 ass-. fa. OF. ascendant, ad. 1. ascendent-em, 
pr. pple. of ascendére: see ASCEND and -antT. The 
astrological use is the earliest in Eng., and the sb. 
was adopted before the adj.] 

In the spelling, -ast is the prevalent, and in senses B 3-8 
almost the only form; but -ev¢ was formerly prevalent in 
senses A, and Ii 1, 2.] 

A. adj. 

Ll. gen. Rising ; moving or tending upwards. 

1591 GREENE MVasdens Dr. liv, As thus ascendant fair Astrica 
flew. 1605 Bacos Adv. £. 11. vii. § 1 A double scale or lad- 
der, ascendent and descendent. 1829 Soutney } vg. Dragon 
iv. Wks. VI. 279 Distended like a ball.. The body mounts 
ascendant. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xxvii. § 15 Rooted 
and ascendant strength like that of foliage. 

b. spec. in Phys. and Bot.= ASCENDING ffl. a. 3. 

1611 Cotcr., Artere sonsclaviere, Th’ ascendent branch 
of the great arterie. 1753 Cuamsers Cyct. Supp. s.v. Stalk, 
In the branched stalk, if the branches rise erect, it is ex- 
pressed by ascendant. 

2.= ASCENDING ffl. a. 3. ? Obs. 

e1sss Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. WITT (1878 269 The 
Levitt. prohibition doth not exceed the second degree .. in 
the line ascendent or descendent. 

3. Astr. a. in gen. sense: Rising towards the 
zenith. b. sfec. in Astro/. Just above the eastem 
horizon: see B 1. 

1594 Buunpevit E.rerc. ut. 1. xi. 296 Ascendent are those 
(signs) that rise from the South towards our Zenith. 1646 
Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 227 The Starres of Andro- 
meda .. are about that time ascendent. 1735 Pore .Vor. 
Ess. 1, 285 Ascendant Phozbus watch’'d that hour with care. 
1860 R. VauGuAN Jystics II. vitt. iv. 54 That of which as- 
cendant Venus is the pure patroness— Rapturous Love. 

4. fig. Superior ; predominant. 

21634 M. Saxpvys Essays 150 (T.) Thus I pass from the 
descendent to the ascendent duty. 1806 A. Knox Aem. I. 
31 To quicken, exalt, and make ascendant all that is rational 
and noble in us. 1850 Grote Greece un. ly. VII. 53 An as- 
cendent position in public life. 

B. sb. [the adj. used aédso/.] 
I. In senses belonging to, or derived from, 
astrology. 

1. Astro/. The point of the eeliptic, or degree of 
the zodiac, which at any moment (esp. ¢.g. at the 
birth of a child) is just rising above the eastern 
horizon; the horoscope. Zhe house of the ascen- 
dant includes 3 degrees of the zodiac above this 


point and 23 below it. Zhe lord of the ascendant: 
any planet within the house of the ascendant. (The 
ascendant and its lord were supposed to exercise a 
special influence upon the life of a child then bom.) 

¢ 1386 Crraucer Wife's Prof. 613 Min ascendent was Taur, 
and Mars therinne (cf. Wan of Lawes T. 204. ¢ 1391 
wAstrot, nu. § 4 The assendent, & eke the lord of the assend- 
ent, may be shapen for to be fortunat or infortunat, as thus, 2 
fortunat assendent clepen they whan bat no wykkid plancte, 
as Saturne or Mars, or elles the tail of the dragoun, is in be 
hows of the assendent. 1587 Gonpinc De Mornay Axxul. 
533 Lhey say that Jesus inhis natiuitie, had for his ascendent, 
the signe of Virgo. 1643 Sir T. Browne Achy. Med. 17) 
Atmy Nativity my Ascendant was the earthly sign of Scorpio. 
1837 Wuewece //ist. Jiduct. Sc. (1857! 1. 229 “he most im- 
portant part of the sky im the astrologer’s consideration, was 
that sign of the Zodiac which rose at the moment of the 
child’s birth; this was, properly speaking, the horoscope, the 
ascendant, or the first ae : 

2. fig. (with distinct reference to astrological use.* 

1654 Coxatne Loredano’s Dianca Author's Fp., Covetous 
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his Labours should visit the Light under such an Ascendant 
of Felicity. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 192 Here he was 
lord of the ascendant .. the dominant genius. 1867 Free- 
man WVoriz, Cong. (1876) I. vi. 500 The star of Harold was 
fairly in the ascendant. 

3. gen. Superiority, supremacy ;= ASCENDANCY, 

1596 Drayton Legends 1v. 399 To my ascendant hasting 
then toclime. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. I&s, (1711) 46/1 
Who in wit’s ascendant far Did years and sex transcend. 
1702 Eng. Theophr. 359 The ascendant isa certain unaccount- 
able force of superiority that springs from the Nature, and 
not the artifice nor affectation of him that has it. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, V1. vin. 114 That ascendant which he 
had acquired in all the councils of the commonwealth. 1863 
KINGLAKE Crimea (1877) 1. iv. 67 A deterioration .. which 
shook the ascendant of his better nature. 

b. Const. over (of, wfon, obs.). 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 302 Having gained this 
Ascendent upon him. 1684 Luttrett Brief Rel. 1. 316 
Haveing gott the ascendant of him, 1752 Cuesterr. Left. 
277 III. 269 Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascendant 
over weak ones. 1839 KeiGutiey /fist. Eng. 1. 81 Giving 
their spiritual guides an entire ascendant over them. 

c. In the ascendant: supreme, dominant. (Some- 
times erroneously: Rising, ascending.) 

a 1698 Temrce (J.) Sciences that were then in their highest 
ascendant. 1844 Disraewi Coningsby iv. v. 129 The hopes of 
the Conservative party were again in the ascendant. 1869 
SEELEY ss. § Lect. iv, 111 When .. demure conventionalism 
and sentimentalism are in the ascendant. ; 

4. One who favours a policy of (national or ec- 
clesiastical) ascendancy. ? Ods. rare. 

1795 Burke 2nd Let. Langrishe Wks. 1X. 416 There is not 
a single particular in the Francis-street declamations, which 
has not .. been taught by the jealous ascendants. 

II, In general senses, 

+5. An upward slope, an acclivity, a rise; a 
flight of steps. Also fig. Obs. home 

1548 Hatz Chron, Hen. VI11, an. 31 (R.), The ascendant 
of the hyll. @ 1619 ForHersy A theo. 11. i. § 4 And climbe 
vp vnto God .. by an Ascendent, consisting of fine steppes. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 53 A Lordly Ascendant 
.. from Primate to Patriarch, and so to Pope. 

+6. One who ascends or goes up. Oés, 

1593 NasHE Christes Teares (1613) 31 Pryde can endure no 
Superiours, no equals, no ascendants. 1701 SepLEyY 7yr. 
Crete 1.1, That like the ascendants To the altar, by de- 
grees, I thus approach you. 

+7. That which rises above its surroundings ; 
a summit or peak; spec. in Zyfogr.= ASCENDER. 

1650 VAUGHAN Silex Scizt. 182 The mount whose white as- 
cendents may Be in conjunction with true light. 1676 Moxon 
Print Lett. 6 All the Capitals are Ascendents, so called be- 
cause they stand higher than the Head-line of the Short. 

8. One who precedes in genealogical succession ; 
an ancestor ; a relative in the ascending line, whe- 
ther lineal, as father, mother, or collateral, as 
uncle, great-uncle. 

1604 E. G. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies v1. xviii. 469 Such as 
committed incest with ascendants or descendants in direct 
line were likewise punished with death. 1726 AytirrE Parere. 
32 Ascendants and Collaterals even to the tenth Degree. 
1861 Maine Anc. Law v. (1876) 133 Their highest living 
ascendant, the father, grandfather, or great-grandfather. 

Ascended (ase:ndéd), A/. a. [f. ASCEND + -ED.] 
That has risen or gone up. 

1861 TreNcH Sev. Ch. Asia 26 The great ascended Bishop 
of the Church. 

Ascendental (sendental), a. xare. [f. As- 
CENDENT + -AL]; cf. transcendental.) Of the nature 
of ascent ; ascending. 

1858 Scot, Rev. VI. 32 Impossible, by the ascendental 
method, to reach the conception of God. 

Ascender (dsenda1). [f. AScenD v. + -ER1.] 
He who or that which ascends. 

1623 Bincuam Xexofhon 63 Another Hill.. that the night 
before, was by the first ascenders won from the enemies 
Guards. 1880 R. Horein B. Googe's Pop. Kingd. iv. 53 marg., 
Birds are eaten, on Ascension Day, as ascenders. 

b. spec. in 7yfogr. (see quot.) 

1867 MacKettar Amer. Printer 48 Ascenders, all the 
capital letters, and the 4, @,f, 4, 2,7, &, Z, t, socalled because 
they ascend to the top of the body of the types. A colloquial 
phrase for Ascending Letters. 

Ascendible (ase‘ndib’l), a. rave—°. [ad. L. as- 
cendibilis ; see ASCEND and -IBLE.] = ASCENDABLE. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Ascending (asendin), v4/. sd. [f. AScEND v. + 
-1nG!.] The action of the verb AscEND; ascent, 
ascension. A/trib. in -lscending Latitude: the lati- 
tude of a planet when ascending or going north- 
ward. Ascending Node: the point in a planet's 
orbit where it crosses the ccliptic in ascending. 

1482 Alonk of Eveshavi (1869) 108 Ther was no taryng yn 
her ascendyng. «1619 Fotnersy A thvom. 1. viii. § 5 The 
highest ascending of our contemplation. 1846 Kesre Lyra 
Znnoc. (1873) 20 Touch Me not till Mine ascending. 

Ascending, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 

1. Rising, mounting up. 

1667 [see AscEND v. 3). 1715 Pork Jliad xvi. 436 Dark 
o'er the fields th’ ascending vapour flies. 1878 Huxiry 
Physiogr. 4 The uppermost portion of the ascending current, 

b. sfec. in Typogr. 

1676 Moxon #rint Lett. 6 Vhe Top-line is the line that 
bounds the top of the Ascending Letters. 1867 [see Ascrnpex.] 

2. Sloping upwards; acclivitous. 

1616 Surei. & MarKu. Countr. Farm 5 Want of Water in 
high and ascending places. 1697 Dryven Wirg. Georg. 11. 
754 Bak'd in the Sun-shine of ascending Vields. 1881 Daily 
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News 31 Aug. 2/2 A handsome building .. backed by ascend- 
ing woods. ; 

3. Directed upwards: applied sfec. in Phys. to 
structures that pass, or serve as a passage, from a 
lower to a higher part of the body; in Bot. a. to 
a procumbent stem which gradually curves to an 
erect position ; b. to ovules attached a little above 
the base of the ovary, and pointing obliquely up- 
wards; ¢. fig. to development of higher forms 
from lower, as of petals from sepals, carpels from 
stamens, etc. 

@1713 CHESELDEN in Derham's P/ys.- Theol, (1752) Iv. vii. 
157 The blood .. brought to the heart by the ascending 
cava. 1854 Batrour Jot. 47 The stem is the ase 
portion of the axis. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. V. 
365/2 The ascending colon lies on the right kidney. 1861 
Miss Pratr Flower. PZ. 1. 3 An ascending stem ..on first 
emerging from the root, is horizontal, and then becomes erect. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 113 Dryas .. ovule 1, ascending. 

4. In various transf. or fig. uses; cf. ASCEND v. 7, 8. 

1762 Kames Elem. Crit. iv. (1833) 114 An increasing series 
of numbers .. is commonly called an ascending series. 1869 
OusELEY Counterpoint xiil. 72 The diminished fifth .. should 
be prepared by a sixth, with an ascending bass. : 

5. Going backwards in order of genealogical 
succession ; of or pertaining to ancestors. 

1703 J. Quick Ser. Juguiry 12 In the Right Line ascending 
and descending, there are as many Degrees as there be Gene- 
rations and Persons. 1757 Burke A dbridem. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 334 The ascending collateral branch was much regarded 
amongst the ancient Germans. 1875 [see ASCEND v. 9.] 

Asce‘ndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-LY?.] With 
ascending or upward motion. 

1880 1i’vr/d 16 June, The ghost .. glides ascendingly across 
the stage. 1882 Proctor in Anowdledge 11.176 The constel- 
lation at those hours is moving ascendingly. 

+ Asce‘nsial, a. Obs. rare—'. [itreg. f. ASCENCE 
+-AL.] Ascensional, upward. 


1503 Hawes Lxamp. Virtue xii. 237 By this tyme phebus . 


had begon His ascencyall cours, 

Ascension (Asenjon). Also 4-6 assencion, 
-sioun, etc., 6-7 ascention. [ad. L. ascezszn-em, 
n. of action f. ascens- ppl. stem of ascendére: see 
Ascenp and -1on. Largely replaced by Ascent, 
exc. in the specific senses 2, 3, which were also the 
earliest in English.] 

1. gex. The action of ascending, upward movement. 

1596 CHapMan /éiad 1, 475 And then the ever-living gods 
mounted Olympus, Jove First in ascension. 1660 BoyLe 
New Exper. Phys.-Mech. xxiv. 193 In their ascension they 
kept an almost equal distance fromeach other. @1711 KEN 
Serm, Wks. 1838, 131 Kept the fire always burning, always 
in ascension, always aspiring towards heaven. 1864 KR. 
Cuamsers 2%. Days 11. 346 To attempt an ascension in such 
anunwieldy machine. 1881 RaymMonn AZinixg Gloss., Ascen- 
ston-theory, the theory that the matter filling fissure-veins 
was introduced in solution from below. — 

2. spec. The ascent of Jesus Christ to heaven on 
the fortieth day after His resurrection. Occas. 


used for Ascension-day. (The earliest use in Eng.) 

¢€1315 SHOREHAM 126 Fram Crystes resurreccioun, Wat 
cometh hys ascencion, At fourty dazen ende. ¢1425 Wyn- 
Toun Crou. v. ii, 103 Eftyr be Resurrectyowne of Cryst, and 
his Ascensyowne. 1539 Tonstaty Ser. Palme S und. (1823) 
17 Theaungelles of heuen at his ascention gloryfied in hym 
the nature ofman. 1667 Mitton P. Z, x.185 And with ascen- 
tion bright, Captivity led captive. 1782 Prirstiey Corruft. 
Chr. 11. vi. 134 Ascension was observed about the time of 
Austin. p : 

b. Ascension-day: the day on which this event 
took place, and on which it is annually commemo- 


rated ; Holy Thursday. 

1366 MauNDEV. viil. 96 Fro that mount steighe oure Lord 
Tesu Crist to hevene, upon Ascenciounday. 1595 SHAKs. 
Fohn ww. ii. 151 Ere the next Ascension day at noone. 1808 
Scott Afarmz. 11, xiii, This, on Ascension-day each year .. 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear. 

3. Astr. The rising of a celestial body ; formerly, 
also, the increasing elevation of the sun in the 
heavens between the vernal equinox and summer 
solstice. Avght Ascension of the sun or a Star: 
the degree of the equinoctial or celestial equator, 
reckoned from the first point in Aries, which rises 
with it in a right sphere, or which coines with it 
to the meridian ; the arc of the equator intercepted 
between this degree and the first point of Aries; 
celestial longitude. Oddigue Ascension of a star: 
the arc of the equator intercepted between the first 
point of Aries and that point of the equator which 
rises with the sun or star in an oblique sphere. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nonne Pr. T, 35 He knew ech ascencion of 
equinoxial. 1556 Recorpr Cast. A owl, 197 Ascension astro- 
nomicall is the certaine limitation of som pointe of the equi- 
noctiall circle, whiche riseth iustelye with any starre. 1599 
‘Tuynne Asinzadv. 62 The sonne was not farre from the 
middle of his ascentione. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
224 The cosmicall ascension of a starre we terme that, when 
it ariseth together with the Sun. 1796 Hutton A/ath. Dict. 
I. 148 When the sun has north declination, the right ascen- 
sion is greater than the oblique. 1874 MosELEy Astron. ix. 
43 Knowing the right ascension and declination ofa star, we 
know its exact position in the great sphere of the heavens. 

+4. Alch. Distillation, evaporation. Hence concer, 
that which arises as if from distillation, a fume. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 225 Ne eek oure 
spirites ascencioun. 1594 Prat Jewell I1e,, Chin. Concl. 6 
In this rectifying by ascension you shall lose a great part of 


ASCENT. 


their tincture. 1610 B, Jonson A/ch, 11. iii, Two Of our in- 
feriour workes are at fixation, Athird isin ascension. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. (J.) Conceiving the brain doth 
only suffer from vaporous ascensions from the stomach. 1817 
Corerince Biog. Lit, 1. v. 102 Successive particles .. dis- 
tilled, or filtrated by ascension. 

+ 5. fg. Rise from the inferior to the superior ; 
rise or advancement in thought or feeling, in sta- 
tion, dignity, or estimation ; ascent. Ods. 

1617 WitHER Fidelia in Juve. (1633) 483 And to what 
height Towrein my new ascension to delight? 1627 FettHam 
Resolves 1. xxxiii. Wks. 1677, 56 To some, there is not a 
greater vexation, than to be advised by an Inferior. Direc- 
tions are unwelcome, that come to us by ascensions. 1670 
Watton //ooker 39 This bishop’s ascension to this place of 
dignity and cares, | 168x Let. in J/art, AJise. (1793) 467 To 
facilitate his ascension to the throne. 

+6. A going back in the order of genealogical 
succession ; reversion to an ancestor; ascent. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 2b, Hee commeth unto the 
lande by collaterall discent and not by lineall ascension. 
1628 Coke Ox Litt, 11a, Lineall ascention in the right line 
is prohibited. 

. Way of ascending, upward slope, ascent. arch. 

1447 Bokennam Lyvys of Seyntys 59 Grees of marby!.. Be 
whiche to the temple was the ascencyon. 1816 SouTHEY 
Poet's Pilgr. 1. vill. Wks. X.59 Round and round The spiral 
steps in long ascension wound. 

Ascensional (asenfanal), 2. [f. prec. +-au.] 

1. Of or belonging to ascension. <Ascensional 
Difference in Astr.: the difference between the 
right and oblique ascension of the sun or a star. 

1594 BLuNDEVIL Z-rerc. 11. 1. xxxiv. 347 The ascentionall 
difference being knowne, all the oblique ascentions and de- 
scentions of the starres are easily knowne by the Tables of 
Directions. 1796 Hutton Afath, Dict. 1. 148 The sun's 
Ascensional Difference, converted into time, shews how 
much he rises before or after 6 o'clock. 1834 U. K.S. Nat. 
Phil, WN. Hist. Astron. ii, 12/1 The ascensional difference 
(that is, the arc measuring the increase of the day at any place). 

2. Of or belonging to ascent ; tending upwards. 

1753 CHamBERS Cyc. Supp. App. s.v. Force, Huygens [held] 
that bodies constantly preserve their ascensional force, that 
is, the product of their mass by the height to which their 
center of gravity can ascend. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. § 20. 
137 The current, however, continued ascensional. 1880 
Colliery Guard. 5 Nov., The diffusion of gases in mines, and 
its relation to ascensional ventilation. 

Asce'nsionist. [f. as prec. +-1st.] One who 
makes ascents. 

1863 Fraser's Mag. LX VIII. 668 The last lady-ascensionist 
who has scaled the white shoulders of Mont Blanc. | 1882 
Daily Tel. 25 Apr. (Advt.) Ethardo, the greatest ascensionist 
living. 

Ascensive (asensiv), a. [f. L. ascens- (see 
ASCENSION) +-IVE, as if ad. L. *ascensivis.} 

1. Characterized by upward movement or ten- 
dency ; rising, advancing, progressive. 

1646 51k T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. xiii. 227 Though the 
Sunne be then ascensive. 1806 W. TAyiorin Anz. Rev. 1V. 
67 The ascensive benevolence which aspires to domineer. 
1863 Lye. 4 xtig. Alan xxiv. 480 In Man, the brain presents 
an ascensive step in developement. 

2. Gram. Increasing the force, augmentative, in- 
tensive. 

1857 Exticotr Com. Phil. iv. 12 Kat appears as ascen- 
sive, ‘even.’ 1870 Movtton tr. Winer's V. T. Gram. m1. 
liii. 555 Sometimes its [«act’s] ascensive force .. is very easily 
recognised—see 1 Cor. vil. 21. 

Ascent, obs. form of ASSENT. 

Ascent (asent). Also 7 assent. [(Not in Fr.) f. 
ASCEND v., on the analogy of descent (see quot. 1628 
in 3), a.F. descente, itself an imitative formation on 
descendre, after etymological forms like verte, at- 
tente, {. vendre, attendre: L. vendita gave F. vente, 
but L. ascersa gave F: ascense, Eng. ASCENCE.] 

1. gen. The act of ascending, mounting, or soar- 
ing up; upward movement, rise. 

1614 OverBury 4 IV ie, etc. (1638) 301 The first degree of 
his ascent. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 224 To him with swift 
ascent he up return’d. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/, s.v., Ascent of 
Fluids is particularly understood of their rising above their 
own level. 1864 R. CHampers Bk. Days II. 347 He had 
effected an ascent {in a balloon] at Edinburgh. a: 

b. jig. Rise in thought, estimation, characteristic 
quality, social station, etc. ; advancement. 

1607 SHAKS. Cor. 1. ii. 28 His assent is not by such easie 
degrees. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 1. 11. (1765) 225 What 
higher Combinations .. subsist, we know not. Their Grada- 
tion and Ascent ‘tis impossible we should discover.. 1790 
Giszon A7ise. Whs. (1814) III. 512 His ascent to one of the 
most eminent dignities of the republic. 1856 Ruskin Ado:d. 
Paint. VV. vexx. § 23. 368 French and English art in precipi- 
tate decline, Italian in steady ascent. . 

2. esp. The act of climbing or travelling up; the 
going up a mountain, stairs, a river, etc. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Alountain, Called the 
needle Mlountain .. being supposed impracticable to the 
ascent of any one. 1844 Dickens Left. (1880) I. 127 We began 
the ascent of the Simplon that same night. 1850 P. Cun- 
NINGHAM /fandbk:, Lond. 384 The rest of the ascent is a dirty 
and somewhat fatiguing task. 


1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 136 The right path of a virtuous 
and noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent. 
1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 29 To both there came The joy 
of life in steepness overcome, And victories of ascent. 

3. A going back in time or in order of genealo- 


gical succession; + concer. a single step back in 


| genealogy (0ds.). 
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ASCERTAIN. 


1628 Coxe Cu Litt. 11 a, Hlee commeth to the land by 
collateral discent and not by lineall ascent [Zé¢fdeton, par 
collateral discent, et nemy par lineall ascention ; ¢7. 1574 dis- 
cent..ascension]. 1654 Gayton ‘est. Nofes 11. v.57 Shee could 
scarce run two ascents without the help of a ‘Town or Parish, 
where her grandfather was found, 1877 Lytrmit. Landm., 
Iv. il. tas So does our ascent tnto the Past discover a beauty 
.. till then unperceived. 

4, Method or way of ascending. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy 95 (R.) Dangerous places, steepe and 
hard of ascent. 1712 Parnect Sfect. No. 460 2 3 A Hill, 
green, flowery, and of an easy ascent. 1850 I’, CUNNINGIIAM 
Iandbh, Lond. 384 The ascent to the ball is by 616 steps. 

5. concr. A way by which one may ascend ; up- 
ward slope, acclivity ; a flight of steps. 

1611 Biste 1 Avwgs x. 5 His ascent by which hee went v 
ynto the house ofthe Lord. 1667 Mitton /?. LZ. v. 545 Wind- 
ing with one ascent Accessible from Earth. 1727 BraDLey 
fam, Dict. s.v. Garden, A gentle Ascent or a Plain are 
healthy Expositions. 1762 HI. Watro.e lertue’s Anced. 
Paint, (1786) 11. 56 The ascent of steps from the hall. ¢ 1854 
STancey Sinai § Pad. iii. 190 Up that long ascent Hecame. 

+6. A rising ground, an eminence. Oés. 

1663 Flagelinm or O. Cronrwell (1672) 181 There was an 
Ascent raised, where a Chair and Canopy of State was set. 
@ 1742 Bentvey (J.) Diversified with depressed valleys and 
swelling ascents. 

4 For ASCENDANT. 

Chaucer's Wife's Prol. 613 (Wright) Myn ascent [Sv.r-text 
MSS. ascendent] was aur, and Mars therinne. 1686 W. pe 
Britaine Hm. Prud. § 20 Jupiter is Lord of that Ascent. 

+ Ascentive, a. Ods. [irreg. f. prec. +-IVE.] 
= ASCENSIVE. 

1627 Fectiuam Resolves 1. viii. Wks. 1677, 175 The thorny 
and ascentive path of Virtue. — Lxsorta ix. (1677) 10 So 
shall we .. by this love Grow still ascentive. 

Ascertain (xsaitéi'n), v. Forms: 5 acertein, 
5-6 -teyne, -tayne, -tain(e, 6 -tene, accertaine ; 
5 assartayne, 5-6 assertayne, 6 asartayne, as- 
sertene, -teine, 6-7 -tain(e; 5-6 ascertayn(e, 
6 -teyne, -taine, 6- ascertain; also 5 adcer- 
teyne, 6 -taine. [a. OF. acertaine- tonic stem of 
acertene-r (late AF. asser-, ascer-), f.d to + certain, 
Certain, In Eng, assimilated to certain; pro- 
nounced dsd-1tén as late as 1650; the prefix as- 
for ac- began with the spelling as-serfayie, and is 
of course etymologically erroneous.] 

I, To make subjectively certain: i.e. a person 
certain of a fact, ora thing certain to the mind. 

+1. trans. To make (a person) certain, sure, or 
confident ; to certify, assure; passing in looser usage 
into: To inform, apprise, tell. a. séply. Obs. 

1465 Paston Lett. 531 11.244 As 1 was credeblyassartaynyed 

yayeman. 1544 Bate Sir ¥. Oldcastell in //ard. ATise. 
(Malh.) I. 285 He was thoroughly assertained in his con- 
science for that conflyct of fayth. 1548 PuaEr ineid 11. (R.) 
Anchises | ascertaine then, and him declare the caas. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 126 a, Seeking by a fore-conjecture to bee 
ascertained. 1676 Buttokar, A scertain, to assure, to certifie. 

+b. Const. with of Obs. 

¢1400 Floure & Leaf 568 For now | am acertained throughly 
Of every thing I desired toknow. 1490 Caxton Aneydos xv. 
61 Whan he was adcerteyned of the dooynge of dydo and of 
Eneas. 1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 161/1 Now is y€ church 
well acertened of goddes pleasure therin. 1649 G. Daniex 
Trinarch., Hen.V,clxii, The French (ascertain’d ofa Victory) 
Are but vnsattisfied. 1789 G, Morris in Sparks Z7/e (1832) 
IL. 3, ] wish to be ascertained of the. . intentions of the Court. 

*, Const. confused with 3 or 6, 

1658 UssHer Annals 739 Mariamne had ascertained to 
Herod by oath of her chastity. 

te. with sudord. cl. Obs. 

1450 Q. Marcaret in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 And how ye 
thinke to be disnosed... ye willacerteinus bythe bearer. 1548 
CRANMER Catech, 213 b, To asserten vs, that weare y® lyvely 
members of God’s trew churehe. 1550 Bate /mage both Ch, 
Ij b, These . . assertayned me that he was the lyon of the trybe 
of Juda. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 19 But how shall I be ascer- 
tained that 1 also shall be entertained? 1763 5 CuurcHite 
Candidate Poems II. 30 Who may perhaps, in some ten 
years or more, Be ascertained that ‘Two and Iwo make four. 

+2. reff. To make onesclf certain or confident ; to 
gain trustworthy information. Ods. 

1601 R. J[ounxson] The Worlde Ded., Ascertaining my selfe, 
that the honorable vertues . . have setled so good an impres- 
sion. 1684 CHarnock A ftrid. God (1834) 1. 2 He could not so 
ascertain himself by convincing arguments. 1731 MepLey 
Kolben's Cape G. I. 1. 92 Before } could ascertain myself 
of the religious institutions of the Hottentots. 

trans. To make (a thing) certain to the 
mind; to render certain what or which it is. arch. 

1494 Fasyan clxavii. (R.) Whereof the tyme is nat duely 
ascertayned. a@1600 Hlooxer (J.) The divine law .. ascertain- 
eththetruth. 1625 Git Sacer. Philos. ii. 183 Postellus to ascer- 
taine this matier to the understanding, brings these reasons. 
1750 Harris /fermes (1841) 185 If the essence of an article 
be to define and ascertain. 1794 Gopwin Cad. IVrlliams 266 
The intelligence that was brought me by no means ascer- 
tained the greatness of the danger. 1850 Sir J. STEPHEN 
Eccl. Biog. \. 154 Uhe crypt which then ascertained the spot 
where the Apostle .. had won the crown of martyrdom, 

+b. with szdord. cl. Obs. 

1736 Butter Anad, u. vii. 359 In order to ascertain and 
distinguish from all others, who is the object of our worship. 
1787 Br. Horne Ol/a /’odr, xiii, But who shall exactly ascer- 
tain to us what superstition is? 1823 Scott /ever?Z HI. vi. 
ror Initial letters... which seemed to ascertain that it was 
addressed to himself. 

+4. To make certain to us the existence of, estab- 
lish as a certainty. Obs. 

1791 Boswett Johnson (18161. 19 Which ascertains a defect 
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that many of his friends knew he had, though I never per- 
ceived it. , 

+b. with 7#f. phir. To cstablish, prove (a thing to 
be so and so). Ods. 

1670 G. II. //ist. Cardinals u. ii. 154 These reasons .. do 
ascertain hin to be Pope. 1791 Boswett. Yo/nsow (1831) 1. 
111 [This] would ascertain it not to be the production of 
Johnson. 1810 Booturoyp Brbiia lebr. 11. 49 The use of 
this word clearly ascertains it to be a participle. ; 

5. To find out or leam for a certainty by experi- 
ment, cxamination, or investigation ; to make sure 
of, get to know. (The only current usc.) 

1794 Suntivan Vrew Nat. 1. 138 ‘Those particular properties 
of bodies which are ascertained by the assistance of heat. 
¢ 1854 STANLEY Sinal & Pal.(1858) Pref. 16 It is important to 
ascertain the real facts, 1861 Guo. Ector Silas AV. 9 Legal 
measures for ascertaining the culprit, 

b. with za. or seebord, el. 

¢ 1803 Fox James J] (1808) 23 Whether he would have acted 
upon this determination, his death. . prevents us now from as- 
certaining. 1822 Sourney in QO. Rev. X XVII. 2 The day is 
ascertained to have been Good Friday. 1849 Macaucay //is¢. 
Eng. 1.433 Vhe Duke of York... ascertained that the city was 
perfectly quiet. r1880tr. Daudet's Fromont& Risler iv. 76 
He arose softly to ascertain who were these singular thieves. 

II. To make (a thing) objectively certain, to fix. 
+6. To make (a thing) sure (¢o a person); to 
rendcr certain the possession of, ensure, secure. Ods. 

1563 MAN MWusculus’ Common-pl, 287 a, Joynctlylinked to- 
gether, to assertayne the equalitie of Godhed to eche of 
thein, 1681 Baxter Ace. Sherlock iii. 175 They seem to 
ascertain salvation to the baptized. 1751 Jounson Ramdd. 
No. 134? 10 Nodiligence can ascertain success. 1823 Scott 
St. Ronan's iii, The squire’s influence .. ascertained him the 
support of the whole class of bucks. 

+7. To make (a person) sure (oa thing); to bring 
or deliver certainly, destinc or doom ¢0, Obs. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. E xem. vii.§ 13 Would ascertain us 
intoa possession of all the promises. 1658 [Vole Duty Man x. 
§9 (1684) 81 Whomsoever thou. .hast done thy part to ascer- 
tain to those endless flames. 1667 Decay Chr. Prety x. $1,311 
She... is ascertained to sink under all the methods of ruine. 

+8. To make (a thing) certain, definite, or precise, 
by determining exactly its limits, extent, amount, 
position, etc.; to decide, fix, settle, limit. Ods. 

1494 [see AscERTAINED]. 1668 Temple in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
125 The proportions of money .. being ascertained in the 
treaty. 1711 SuUAFTESB. Charac. (1737) 1.17'losuppress by 
violence the natural Passion of Enthusiasm or to endeavour 
to ascertain it. 1727 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11. 
1. 182 Some effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and 
ascertaining our language. 1789 Const. U.S. i. §6 A com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law. 

+9. To make certain the existence or occurrence 


of; to reduce toa certainty. Ods. 

1628 Fer tHAM Resolves i. Ixxi. Wks. 1677, 108 Evils, that 
are but probable, they ascertain. . 

+ Asce’rtain, a. Obs.—° [a. OF. acertain, f. 
as prec.] Certain, sure. 1475 [see AscerTain.y]. 

Ascertainable (sait@'nib’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE.] That may be ascertained. 

+1. Capable of being fixed, settled, or decided. 

1783 Bair Ahetoric (1801) 1. 29 Ascertainable by no stan- 
dard, but wholly dependent on Eanes fancy. 

2. Capable of being discovered or leamed by 
experiment, examination, or investigation. 

1805 W. Saunpers Adin. Waters 155 The water .. does not 
actually deposit any other substance in any ascertainable 
quantity. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths App.i. 257 Not a matter 
of opinion at all, but a matter of ascertainable fact. 1874 
Farrar Christ 1. iii. 30 The exact year ..is not ascertain- 
able with any certainty from Scripture, 

Ascertainableness. [f. prec. + -nxss.] 
The quality of being ascertainable. 

_1868 P. CLaypon in Fortn. Kev. May 505 The demarcating 
line... on the sharpness and ascertainableness of which In- 
dependency SO, essentially depends. 

scertainably, adv. [f. as prec.+-Ly2.] 

In an ascertainable mannet ; recognizably. 

1863 Kinctake Crimea 1. 335 His notions .. of what was 
plausible and what was ascertainably false. 1872 Linvon 
Elem, Relig. i.25 Yo despair of knowledge only when know- 
ledge is ascertainably out of reach. 

Ascertained (xsaité''nd), pp/. a. [f. Ascer- 
TAIN ¥.4-ED.] fa. Determined, fixed (ods.). b. 
Discovered by investigation, known. 

1494 FanyAN 1. xxxiii. 26 So yt no tyme asserteyned. is to 
her deputed orset. 1858 Sears Athan, xviii. 160 Professor 
Faraday considers it an ascertained fact. 

Ascertainer (xsaitéi‘nai). [fas prec. + -ER!.] 
One who ascertains. 

1611 Cotcr., Certificateur, a certifier, ascertainer, assurer. 
1691 T. H{are) Acc. New /nvent. 33 Our latest Ascertainers 
here of the time of its celebration, 

Ascertaining, vé/. 56. [fas prec. +-1Ne1.] 
+ Asstirance, confirmation (0és.), (Now gerundial : 
see ASCERTAIN ¥. 5.) 

1685 Baxter Paruphr, NV. T. Acts i. 9 The sight of Christ's 
Ascension must needs be..an ascertaining of the Apostles 
Faith, 1835 MAcreapy ANeméin. 1. 472 On ascertaining the 
time. 

+ Asce‘rtainly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Ascen- 
TAIN a.+-L¥2.] Certainly, surely, assuredly. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 12 She was so wreton by loue in his 
herte so acertainly that he coude neuer kepe him fro think- 
ing on her. 2 - 

Ascertainment xsoit?'nmeént). [f. Ascer- 
TAIN Y. + -MENT; cf. OF. acertenement.] The 
process or result of ascertaining. 


ASCHAPE. 


1. Reduction to certainty; exact determination, 
limitation, settlement. arch. 

1657 (21 Apr.) Cromwett Sf, (1871) V. 37 That a period 
might be put, and some ascertainment made, and a time 
fixed. 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref, Wks. 1842 I. 255 For the 
ascertainment and security of tenant and other rights. 1848 
Arnoutp Law Mar. Jnsur. (1866) 1.1.1. 13 Essential to the 
very notion of an indemnity ts the ascertainment of the perils 
insured against. 

2. ctermination as the result of investigation ; 
finding out, discovery. 

1799 Siz J. Mackintosn Lacon & Locke (1846) 1. 329 Such 
facts bound our researches .. and the ascertainment of them 
is the 1tmost possible attainment of Science. 1843 Mtvi. 
Logie ut. 1. § 2 The ascertaininent of these angular distances. 
1863 Huxtey Man‘s Place Nat. ii. 57 Vhe question of ques- 
tions for mankind .. is the ascertainment of the place which 
Man occupies in nature, 

Ascescent, -ency, crron. var. ACESCENT, -ENCY. 

Ascetic (asc'tik), @. and sd, [ad. Gr. doxnrixds 
adj., f. doanrjs a monk or hermit, f. doxé-ev to 
exercise: sce -1C.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Ascetics, or to the 
exercise of extremely rigorous sclf-discipline ; se- 
verely abstinent, atistere. 

1646 Sir ‘Il’. Browne [seud. /7p, viii. 126 This ascetic rule, 
which held that a saint was disgraced by the very society 
which his mild Master sought and loved. 1682 — Car. 
Morals (1756) 97 The old Ascctick christians found a paradise 
ina desert. 1757 Burke Abridgo. Eng. Ilist. Wks. X. 276 
A monastery which had acquired great renown for .. the 
severity of its ascetick discipline. 1850 TeNNySon /n Alem, 
cix, High nature amorous of the good, But touch'd with no 
ascetic gloom. 

2. = ASCETICAL I. 

182z Burrowes Cycl., Ascetic, the title of certain books 
on devout exercises. 1868 Partison Academ. Org. § 5. 122 
The knowledge to be cultivated is not ascetic divinity. 

B. sé. 

1. Eccl. Hist. One of those who in the early 
church retired into solitude, to exercise themselves 
in meditation and prayer, and in the practice of 
rigorons self-discipline by celibacy, fasting, and toil. 

1673 Cave Prin, Chr. ut. ii. 253 One of the primitive Asce- 
ticks. 1776 Gipson Deed. & /. xxxvii. (R.) The Ascetics, who 
obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the gospel. 1861 
A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. v. 165 The deserts of the 
‘Thebaid had been peopled by troops of sturdy and gaunt 
but God-fearing ascetics. 

2. gen. One who is extremely rigorous iu the 
practice of self-denial, whether by secluston or by 
abstinence from creature comforts. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Ductor Dudbit. u. ii. 8. § 4 The primitive 
Christians were generally such ascetics in this instance of 
fasting. 1862 Stancey Jesh Ch. (1877) 1.1. 17 He is not 
an ascetic. . but full of the affections and tnterests of family 
and household. 

3. pl. An ascetical treatise. 

1751 Cnambers CycZ. s.v., Books of spiritual exercises. As 
the ascetics, or devout treatises of St. Basil. 

Asce‘tical, 2. [f. prec. +-aul] 

1. Pertaining to, or treating of, the spiritual ex- 
ercises by which perfection and virtue may be 
attained, as in Ascetical Theology. 

@1617 Bavxe On Eph, (1866) 33x Hence it is that ascetical 
sermons .. are not in that request. 1697 tr. Dupin's Excl. 
Hist, V1. 145 The Ascetical Books attributed to St. Basil. 
1884 Apnis & Arnot Cat. Dict.s.v., St. Francis of Sales and 
St. Alphonsus Liguori may be mentioned as modern saints 
whose ascetical works are most esteemed. 

2.= ASCETIC 1. ’ 

1836 Hor. Smitut V7 Trui7p..1876) 161 Our English purt- 
tans with their ascetical bigotry. 

Asce'tically, a/v. [f prec.+-L¥?.] After 
the manner of an ascetic. 

¢ 1800 Miss Kuicnt A wtodiog. 1. 82 The Duke of Parma 
used frequently to clothe himself in a friar’s robe, and live 
ascetically. 1842 J.H. Newman CA, of Fathers 367 Nor live 
ascetically for the sake of them. 

Asceticism (isc'tistz’m). [f. Asceric +-IsM.] 
The principles or practice of the Ascetics ; rigorous 
self-discipline, severe abstinence, austerity. 

1646 Sirk T. Browne Pserad. Zp. vu. (1845) 126 Doomed to 
a life of celibacy by the asceticism which had corrupted the 
simplicity of Christianity. 1859 Mit. Liderty ii, 89 In its 
horror of sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism. 

Asch-, regular ME. spelling of OE. ase-, mod. 
E. Ast-, q.v. for words that survived into the 
modern period, 

Aschée, obs. form of Asti and Ask v. 

Ascham (z'skim). [named from Roger Ascham, 
author of Zoxophilus.} A sort of cupboard or case 
to contain bows and other implements of archery. 

1860 H. D. Archer's Guide 28 The best place [for keeping 
a bow] is a closet, or a wooden case made for the purpose, 
fixed up in a hall, and called an sischam. 

A-schamyed, obs. form of ASHAMED. 

+Ascha-pe, v. Oés. [A variant, due to pho- 
netic levelling of proclitic & and d- (sce A: fr¢/.9'» 
of eschape, a by-form of liscare, imitating middle 
Fr. spelling eschaper (nod. ‘chapfer). Chtefly but 
not exclustvely northern. Aphetized in Isthc. to 
schape, shape, which, as well as the full form, be- 
came obs. bef. 1§00.] = IescaPe. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 95 We ben aschaped unnethe. c¢ 1460 
Bk. Quintessence 1 Pe teerme.. bat noman may a-schape. 
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ASCHEWELE. 


A-schepon: see ASHAPE v. 

Ascher, obs. variant of EscHar, a scar, a burn. 

+ Asche'wele,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 
+ *schezwel, SHEWEL, a scarecrow, used in Sidney’s 
Arcadia, and still dial. Cf. OHG. ¢r-setuhen, 
MUG. erschiuhen, mod.G. erscheuen to be fright- 
ened.] To scare, frighten away. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 1614 Heo hongeth me on heore hahe, 
‘Thar ich aschewele pie an crowe. 

Aschore, var. ASHORE adv. phr. Obs. a-straddle. 

+ Aschre'nch, v. Oés. [OE. ascrencan, f. 
A- pref. + screncan: see SCHRENCH.] To deceive. 
_ ¢ 885 K. ELrrep Gregory's Past. xliii. 316 Ne eft sio Srast- 
ing 6zs lichoman dzt mod ne ascrence mid upahzfennesse. 
c 1300 A. Adis. 4819 Hy were asshreynt inher crook. ¢1315 
SHOREHAM 17 Ac eche othren aschrencheth. ¢1320 Seuyx 
Sages (W.) 1485 A! dame, he saide, ich was asschreint, Ich 
wende thou haddest ben adreint. 

Aschrie, variant of Ascry uv. Ods. 

Aschyn, obs. form of ASHEN. 

Ascian, -en, obs. forms of ASK v. 

Ascians (2'fiinz), sd. f/. [f. med.L. Ascii 
(z'fijai), also used in Eng. (a. Gr. daxor, f. & priv. 
+ oxia shadow) +-AN.] Inhabitants of the torrid 
zone, who twice a year have the sun directly over- 
head at noon, and then cast no shadows. 

1635 CARPENTER Geog. Dein. 1. x. 226 These men haue the 
Sunne twice euery yeere in their Zenith, and then they make 
no shaddowes at all, and therefore they are called Ascij, or 
without shaddowes. 1709 Manpey Syst. Math. (1729) 584 
Ascii, are those which have no Meridian Shadow. 1847 
Craic, Ascians. 

Ascidian (isi-diin), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Ascidia (see AsctDiUM) +-AN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Ascidia (or Ascidize), a group 
of animals belonging to the tunicate Mollusca, 
considered by evolutionists to constitute a link in 
the development of the Vertebrata. B. sé, Amem- 
ber of this group. || Ascidiarium (4si:di,é*ri7m). 
[see -arIuM], the aggregate mass of organisms in 
compound Ascidians. Asci‘dioid a., resembling 
the Ascidia. Ascidiozooid (Asi:dio,zdu oid), one 
of the organisms forming an ascidiarium. 

1856 Woopwarp Jaz. Mollusca 1. 332 The relation be- 
tween the ascidian test and mantle is that of the epidermis 
and the cutis vera. 1835 Kirpy Had. & Inst. Anim. 1. vi. 
192 The Tunicaries or Ascidians as some call them. 1874 
He rs Soc. Press. ix. 136 If he started as a gelatinous as- 
cidian, how he has got on in the world! 1878 N. Asner. 
Rev. CXXVII. 58 Our ascidian forefathers. 1877 HuxLey 
Anat, Inv, An. x. 610 In the compound or social Tunicata 
many ascidiozooids .. are united by a common test into an 
ascidiarium., 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v. Ascidia, The tunicate 
or ascidioid Division of the Mollusca. 

Ascidiate (Asi-di,cit), a. (Craig 1847), and 

Ascidiform (asi-difgim), a. (Webster 1864). 
[f. next+-aTE, -FoRM.] Shaped like an ascidium. 
|| Ascidium (asidivm). Pl. -a. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. doxisiov, dim. of daxds leather bag, wine-skin.] 

1. Zool. (Also Ascidia, pl. -x.) A genus of tuni- 
cate molluscs, having the enveloping tunic elastic 
and leathery: see AsciDIAN. 

1766 Pennant Zool. IV. 48 Jon.) Ascidia, taken off Scar- 
borough. 1856 Gosse Afarine Zool. II. 30 The Ascidiz 
usually adhere to stones and old shells. 1878 BeLt Gegen- 
bauer’s Comp. Anat. 391 In many Ascidia a new individual 
buds from the body of the adult animal. 

2. Bot. A pitcher-shaped leafy appendage. 

1830 LinpLey Vat, Syst. Bot. 81 The presence of Ascidia, 
or pitchers among its leaves, resembling those of Nepenthes. 

Ascigerous (Asi‘dzéras), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
as¢-usS +-(1)GEROUS producing.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing asci (see Ascus). 

1829 Loupon Lucycl. Plants (1843) 982 An ascigerous 
somewhat deliquescent nucleus. 1857 BerKeLey Cryfrog. 
Bot. § 235 This mode of fructification 1s called ascigerous. 

Ascill, variant of EIsELL, Ods., vinegar. 

Ascismus, for ascisinus : see ASSASSIN. 

Ascitan (4ssitan, xsitin). Zccl. Hist. [f. 
med.L. Ascitx, a. Gr. ’Acxirat, f. doxds wine-skin : 
sce -ITE, -AN.] A member of a heretical sect in the 
second century, who used to dance round an in- 
flated wine-skin, in reference to A/a?t. ix. 17. 

1727-51 in CHamBers Cycé. s.v. Ascite. 

+ Asci'te, earlier f. AcciTr uv. Obs., to cite, sum- 
mon, (The spelling was as in ascerlain: a-cile, asstte, 
ascité, subsequently assimilated to L. accilare.) 

1552 § Larimer Seri. & Kem. (1845) 289 He was ascited 
before certain bishops. a@1617 Hieron Wks. I. 27 At the 
last dayall .. shall be ascited to appeare. 

|| Ascites (Aasai'tiz). Path. Also 4-3 aschytes. 
[L., a. Gr. doxirns (sc. D5pwy dropsy), f. doxds bag] 
A collection of serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity ; 
dropsy of the abdomen. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.vu. iii. (1495) 266 One mancre 
dropesye hyghte Aschytes, for yf the wombes ben smyten 
they sowne as a flackette, other a botell. 1657 PAys. Dict, 
Ascites is a swelling of the belly caused of a serous matter. 
1748 Smo.Lett Kod. Rand. xxvii. (1804) 183 Loaded with a 
monstrous ascites or dropsy. 1839 in Topp CycZ. lsat. 

Ascitic :4sitik), a. Vath. [f. prec. +-1¢.] Of, 
pertaining to, or affccted with ascites. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. viii. 298 A Boy .. ascitick 
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with an Anasarca. 1880 DryspaLe in Afed, Temp. Frnl. 
Oct. 6 Abundant ascitic effusion. 

Asci'tical, 2. ? Ods. [f. prec. + -sL1.] = prec. 

1676 R. WisEMAN Surg.( J.) Either anasarcous or ascitical. 
1694 in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 21 Some thought .. she was 
Ascitical. 1749 747d. XLVI. 207 Died .. under Ascitical and 
icte rical Symptoms. : 

Ascititious (esiti-fes), a. [f. L. asctv-=adscit- 
ppl. stem of adscisc-ére (see ADSCITITIOUS) + 
-Irious, as if f. L. *ascilictus.] = AbDScITITIOUS 
(which is now more common). 

1628 Prynne Love Lockes 17 It is a very wicked thing, to 
attire the head, with dead and ascititious Haire. 1829 Scott 
Demonol, vii 264 Those ascititious particles .. being loos- 
ened at his vanishing, and so offending the nostrils. 

Asclepiad! (asklipiéd). [ad. L. Asclépiadéus, 
a. Gr, ’AgxAnmasderos, adj. f. "AcxcAnmadns name of 
a Greek poet.] In Greek and Latin prosody: A 
verse, invented by Asclepiades, consisting of a 
spondee, two (or three) choriambi, and an iambus. 
Also attrib. Hence the adjs.: + Ascle:pia dic (also 
used seés¢.), + Ascle:pia'dical, Ascle:piade‘an. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1876 Kennepy Pub. Sch. Lat. 
Gram. § 265 Of the Asclepiad .. Horace employed five 
systems. /éid, Astanza composed of three lesser Asclepiad 
verses. 1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent... vill. 17 a, 
Meters ., hath their name, eyther..of the inuentour as 
/Esclepiadicall. 1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 229 Singing 
these verses called Asclepiadikes, 1652 Marsury Cov. 
Habakkuk (1865) 156 Verses, heroic, iambic, asclepiadic 
[Arinted ~idiac]. 1706 Puitiips, A sclepiadean, 1860 Scumitz 
Lat. Gram, 306 The second Asclepiadean metre. 

Ascle'piad2, o/. [f. next+-ap.] A plant 
belonging to the order Asclepiadacew: see next. 
Ascle:piada‘ceous 2., of or belonging to this order. 
Ascle:piade'ous a., of the genus Asclepias. 

31859 Darwin Orig, Spec, xiv. (1878) 375 Orchids and ascle- 
piads having pollen-masses with viscid discs, 1872 OLivER 
Elem, Bot. 11. 208 The pollen of Asclepiads is held together 
by a secretion of the anther-cell. 1880 Bursipce Gard. 
Su App. 342 A singular new asclepiadaceous genus. 

| Asclepias (asklipizs). 07, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. doxAnmas, f.’AoxAnmés /Esculapius.] A genus 
of plants, giving its name to a N.O., including the 
Milkweed, Swallow-wort, and some others, chiefly 
natives of the east coast of North America. 

1578 Lyte Dodoexs 317 We may call it in English Asclepias, 
Vincetoxicum, and Swallowurt. 1706 Pmixutes, Asclepias.. 
Swallow-wort or Silken Cicely. 1872 Oriver Zlen. Bot. 11. 
208 The exotic Asclepias Family, including the beautiful 
Hoyas and Stephanotis of our stoves. 1872 Baker Wile 
Tribut. ii, 22 Cutting firewood from the asclepias. : 

Asco- (z:sko), comb. form of Ascus, used in 
many scientific terms of Cryptogamic Botany, as: 
Ascogonium (-gounidm) [cf. archegonium], the 
spirally-coiled organ from which theasci (see Ascus) 
are produced. Ascomycetal (-mis7'tal), Asco- 
myce‘tous a., of or belonging to the Ascomyceles, or 
fungi, such as the yeast-plant and truffles, in which 
spores are formed asexually in the interior of asci. 
Ascophorous (askpforas), a. [Gr. -popos bearing], 
producing asci. Ascospore (z’sko,spoel), a spore 
developed in an ascus. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 257 The female organ, 
called by De Bary the Ascogonium. /6éd. 258 The Asci .. 
owe theiroriginto the fertilised ascogonium. 1884 A thenzum 
26 Jan. 124/r Structurally it [Sphzria pocula] is hymeno- 
mycetal and not ascomycetal, 1867 J. Hoce Microsc. n. i. 
304 Peziza belongs to the Ascomycetous fungi. 1857 BERKE- 
LeY Cryftog. Bot. § 62 There is not a single instance 
amongst Algz, of ascophorous fruit. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 240 The Ascospores .. arise by free cell- 
formation in the protoplasm of the .. Ascus. [ 

A 


+ A-sco'ff, avs. phr. Obs. In 3 a-skof. 
prep++Scorr.] In scorn, mockingly. 

¢1300 K, Adis. 874, 41 Alisaundre lokid a-skof, As he no 
gef nought therof. 

+Asco'liasm. Ods.—° [f. Gr. doxwrA:d¢-ev to 
hop on greased wine-skins (doxot) at the "AgxwAra 
or second day of the rural Dionysia.] ‘A kind of 
Play, call’d, fox to thy Hole, in which Boys hop- 
ping on one Leg, beat one another with Gloves or 
pieces of Leather.’ Phillips 1706. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd, Supp., Ascoliasm. 

+ Ascomfit, v. Obs. rave—'. [a. OF. esconfire, 
pa. pple. escorfit, f. es out of + confire to preserve :— 
L. confictre ; cf. discomfit: see As- pref The 
aphetic ScomFir is usual.] To discomfit, rout. 

¢1450 Loneticu Grail xiv. 126 [He] beheeld His meyne 
as-scomfited in the feld. 

Asconce, obs. form of ASKANCE. 

+ A-sco'rn, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep.) + Scorn.] 
In scorn or mockery. 

1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 1419 She wyll nat kysse fe on 
skorn. Boy. A skorn, no, no, I fynd it hernest ! 

+ Asco'rn, v. Ods. rave—'. [a. OF. escorne-r 
to insult, affront: see As- pref%; or f. ScoRN v. 
with A particle of pa. pple.) To insult, affront. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 309/2 Hecreat prince Edward 
being ascorned, lifted up himselfe, and gaue him sucha blow, 
that, etc. 

Ascoye, ascoyne; see ASKoy, ASKOYNE, 

Ascribable (askraibab’l), a. ; also 7 aserive- 
able, [f.next +-ABLE.] That may be ascribed, at- 
tributed, or reckoned to the account of; attributable. 


ASCRIPTION. 


1671 True Non-Conf. 296 The gesture of adoration to be 
thereto only ascriveable. 1678 R. Barctay Afod. Quakers 
iv. §v. 106 The Iniquity and Sin here appears .. Ascribable 
to the Parents. 1863 Cox Just. Eng. Govt. 1. vii. 89 The 
only benefit ascribable to a second house is its acting as a 
reinedy against precipitation. 

Ascribe (askrai-b), 7. Forms: 4-7 ascrive, 
& aseryve, asscribe, 6 ascrybe, 6-7 adscribe, 
6—aseribe. [a. OF. ascriv- stem of ascrire, cogn. 
w. It. ascrivere:—L. ascr-, adscrib-ére, £. ad-to+ 
scrib-tre to write. In 16th c. altered to ascribe 
after L., though @scr?ve was occasionally used till 
late in the 17th. The historical appearance of the 
senses in Eng. does not correspond with the logical 
development in Latin.] 

I. To write into; to add to a writing, register, 
list, etc. 

+1. trans. To annex or add in writing, to sub- 
scribe: a. to subjoin (one’s name); b. to subjoin 
one’s name to (a document). Oés. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. v. 4 Beare it [an Edict] to my 
fellow Consul to adscribe. 1649 NeTHERSOLE Se/f/-Cond, 3 
‘The ascribing of my name would .. have substractéd from .. 
the weight of those discourses. 

+2. To inscribe, dedicate o. (So in OFr.) Ods. 

1554 Puitrot L.ram. & Writ. (1842) 328 Unto those[ Princes] 
also the sentences and arguments ought to be ascribed. 1563 
Suute Archit, C ij b, The secound pillor called Dorica, being 
ascribed to Hercules. ; 

+3. To enroll, register, reckon in a class. Ods. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 376/1 Ascribed .. into the 
noumber of his elect and peculier chosen people. c¢1540 
tr. Pod. Verg. (1846) I. 174 She died, and was ascribed emonge 
the sainctes. 1628 Hoppes Thucydides (1822) 18 Desiring 
you to ascribe them to the number of your confederates. 
1680 AusreY in Bliss Lett. Emin. Pers. (1813) 11. 632 He 
would long since have been ascribed a member there. 

+4. To appoint (Zo a vacancy}. (Soin OFr.) Oés. 

1624 Heywoop Gusazk, vi. 272 One of the Priests of the 
foresaid number dyed, neyther.. was any agreed upon or 
thought fit to be ascribed into his place. 

II. Yo enter into an account, to reckon, count. 

5. trans. To enter (a thing) fo in an account, to 
set it to the credit of; to assign, attribute, impute, 
refer as due or owing Zo. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Sam. xil.28 Lest .. to myname the victorie 
be ascrived. 1494 FaByan vi. ccxvi. 235 The which dede he 
ascribed chefely ynto Harolde. 1528 More /feresyes ww. 
Wks. 286/2 Al which miracles al those blessed saintes do 
ascribe vnto the worke of god. 1651 Hospes Leviazh. 1. viii. 
37 The same Gracians did often ascribe madnesse to the 
operation of the Eumenides. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 321 
? 6 This Speech is.. the finest that is ascribed to Satan in 
the whole Poem. 1746 Jounson J'lan Dict. Wks. IX. 185 
We usually ascribe good ; but smfpute evil. 1833 Ht, Mar- 
TinEau Berkeley 1. vill. 159 Others ascribed the whole disaster 
to the use of small notes. 1879 Lockyer £/e#. Astron. v. 
xxxiil. 193 The invention of clocks is variously ascribed to 
the sixth and ninth centuries. 

+b. ellipt. (énir.\ To give or attribute credit zo. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fud. Astrol. ii. 56 Some .. againe did 
as greatlyadmire, andascribe vntoit. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
Xvi. § 15. 357 Many are apt to ascribe too unlimitedly to the 
force of a good meaning. 

6. To reckon or count 40, as a property or char- 
acteristic (rarely as a material possession); to 
consider or allege as belonging ¢o, to claim for. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 110 Pei chalang not pis only pat is 
ascriuid, but pei tak a vey all pingis fro alle men. 1528 
Paynett Salerne Regim. Q iv, The forsayde vtilites .. be 
ascriued to prunes of Armeny. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’'s 
Mare Cl. 448 This sea also is ascribed by som to the King 
of Great Britain. 1667 Pil. Trans. 11. 492 The use, which 
he adscribes to the Brain. 1880 G. P. Morris Poems 163 
Ascribing with the true and just All ‘holiness unto the Lord.’ 
1877 Lytrem Lazdm. u. i.93 The conclusion which ascribes 
to the lands of Trahour the site of an ancient Church. 

+ 7. To reckon, reckon up, count. Ods. 

1432-so tr. H/igden (1865) 37 Pe Romanes .. ascribede 
theire yeres from the begynnenge of theire cite y-made. 
1601 Hotianp Péiny 11. 586 Sotacus ascribeth and setteth 
downe fiue sundry kinds of the load-stone. 

+8. with comf/. To reckon, consider as. ref. 
To reckon oneself, claim, pretend zo de. (So in 


OFr.) Oés. 

1535 STEWART Crov. Scot. 11. 504 Ane lord thair wes than 
in Northumberland .. Ascryvand him to be of Danis blude. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch 181 (R.) Hereupon the Athenians do 
ascribe that day for a most unfortunate day. 

§ ?catachr. for DEScRIBE. But cf. 5. 

1gog Barctay Skip of Fooles (1570) 217 Suche a wise man 
as Virgil doth ascribe. 

Ascribing (askraibin), vd/. 56. [f prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb AscRIBE ; addition 
in writing (0ds.), assignment, attribution. 

1649 [see Ascripe 7. x]. 1833 Macreapy Remzn. I. 404 The 
ascribing all the misery of the sufferers to destiny. 

Aserie, variant of Ascry v. and sd. Obs. 


+Ascri‘pt, 7//. a. Obs. [ad. L. ascriplus, pa. 
pple. of ascribére: see AscrIBE. Cf.also Apscript.] 
Enrolled, registered ; appointed. 

1564 Brecon Art. Chr. Relig. (1844) 436 Make unto us this 
ohlation ascript, reasonable, acceptable. 1610 HEALEY S#. 
Aug. City of God (620) 290 Tully calleth .. those that merit 
heauen Gods ascript. : A 

Ascription (askri:pfan). [ad. L. ascriptcon-em, 
n. of action f. ascrib-ere to ASCRIBE: sce -ION. 
Cf. also ADSCR'PTION.] 


ASCRIPTITIOUS. 


+1. The action of adding in writing, subscrip- 
tion. Oés. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. A/us. Annot., All diminution is sig- 
nified either .. by a number sct to the signe, or else by asscrip- 
tion of the Canon. — ; 

2. Enrolment, inclusion in a class. rare. 

1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 8 The ascription 
of the ancient Gaulish families into the Senatorial rank. 

3. The action of setting to the credit of; attri- 
bution of origin or authorship. 

a1619 Fotuensy A theom. Pref. 4 Ascribing all his writing 
vnto Gods inward commanding .. Which is indeed, a very 
true ascription. 1794 Pacey /tvid. 1. ix. $5 11817) 165 If the 
ascription of the Gospels to their respective authors had been 
conjectural, 1861 Maine al ac, Law (1874) 1 The theoretical 
ascription of English law to immemorial unwritten tradition. 

4. The action of ascribing, attributing, imputing, 
or declaring that something belongs to a person 
or thing ; concr, the declaration thts made. 

1600 Cnarman /dfad xiv. Comm., Which ascription our 
Spond takes to be given in scorn. 1845 6 ‘I'rencu //uds. 
Lect. Ser. u. viii, 275 With thankful ascriptions of praise to 
..God. 1877 Huxtry Azad. Juv. An. xii. 661 The ascription 
of a spermatozoal nature to the stria .. is not warranted. 

Ascriptitious (eskriptifos), 2. rave. [f. L. 
ascriplict-us (see ASCRIPY and -ITIOUS) + -ous. Cf. 
also ADSCRIPTITIOUS.] 

+1. Appended to a list, additional. Ods. 

@ 1658 FarinGpon Ser. 82 (T.) An ascriptitious and su- 
pernumerary god. : ode 

2. Mefely ascribed or attributed to. (Cf. fictitious.) 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 252 The spurious, fictitious, and 
ascriptitious books of Adain. ; 

3. ‘Registered, enrolled,’ Bailey 1721. 

Ascriptive (askriptiv), a. rare. In 7 ads-. 
[ad. L. aser-, adscriptivus: see ASCRIPT and -IVE.) 
Attributable, ascribable. 

1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes Prol. 15 Sanation of Wounds 
.. is not rightly adscriptive to the single power of Nature. 

+Ascry:, v. Os. Forms: 4 asscrie, aschrie, 
aschrize, 4-5 ascrie, ascrye, 4-Gascry, 5askerye, 
askrye, 6 asskrie, askry. <dfhef. 5 SCRY, q.v. 
[a. OF. eserte-r (mod. écrter), f. es:—L. ex out + 
crier to Cry. The Anglo-Fr. was prob. ascricr 
(see As- pref. 2\, as Escry does not appear in 
Eng. before the time of Caxton, who introduced 
it from continental French. Aphetized in 1sth c. 
to Scry.]} 

1. ¢vans. To call forth or out ; to call upon. 

o1325 £. E. Allit. P. C. 195 penne ascryed pay hymskete, 
& Pale ful loude, What pe deuel hat3 bou don? ¢1350 /V#7/. 
Palerne 3827 Wi3tli he hem a-schrizsed, And cumfort hem 
craftli with his kinde speche. ¢1450 LoneLicH Grail? xlix. 
225 Thanne ed aad gan hem ascrien anon, Ha! 3e cursed 
peple everychon . 

b. esf. To attack with outcry, call to fight, pro- 
voke, challenge. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 217 Edward was hardie, be Lon- 
dres gan he ascrie. 1350 /V7/2, Palerne 3895 And stoutli 
hin aschried, Bad him 3epli him 3eld or 3erne he schul deie, 
1480 Caxton Chron. of Eng. ccxxiv. 227 The Englyssh myn- 
strelles blewe her .. pypesand hydously ascryed the scottes. 
1523 Lp. Bernenrs Frozrss. 1. \vii. 78 Assone as the Almayns 
save them, they ascryed them, and ran in fiersly among 
them. 

2. inir. To cry out, shout, exclaim. 

1352 Minot Povats (1795) iii. 14 He herd ascry, That king 
Edward was nere tharby. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 59 They 
ascriden also blive. a1528SKELton Ph. Sfarowe 903 Openly 
to askry, And to make an outcri Against odyous Enui. 

3. /rans.= DeEscRY: to cry out upon on discover- 
ing; hence to espy, discover; to proclaim, de- 
notince, publish, inform upon. 

€1400 }2varne & Gaw, 3406 Thar he held hiin prevely, So 
that none soldhimascry. 1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1. cxcv. 
232 The watchmen says, by likelyhode ther be some theuys 
.. commyng tosteale this towne; let vs ascry them, and wake 
the men of the cytie. 1530 Patscr. 437/2, | askry, as fore- 
riders of an armye do their enemyes whan they make re- 
porte where they have sene them, Ye descouures. 1548 Hau 
Chron. 531 When the French men perceived that thei were 
asskried thei sodeinly returned. 1559 J/yrr. Mag., Clifford 
i. 4,1 thinke it best that men their crimes ascried. 

+ Ascry’, 5d. Ods. Forms: 4-3 ascry, 4 as- 
sery, askrye, 5-6 aserye, askrie, 7 ascrie. [f. 
Ascry v. Cf. the variant Escry and aphetic 
Sery. In many places it is impossible to tell 
whether we ought to read aserye or a serve: cf. 
quotations 1532 and 1548.) Crying out, ontery, 
clamotr, shout, exclamation. 

c1325 £. E. Adit. P. 3.838 As a scowte wach scarred, so 
pe assery rysed. 1393 Gower Conf. I1. 386 And all at ones 
set askry In hem. 1532 Lp. Berners Huon 652 They 
cryed out and made a scrye. 1548 Hatt Chron. 532 The 
Britaynes made an askrie and sette their Beacons on fire. 
1600 HoLvanp Livy iv. xxii. 154 Made an ascrie [¢lamorem} 
that the towne was taken. 

Ascue, obs. form of ASKEw. 

|| Ascus (xskis). Bot, Pl. -i. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
doxés bag, sac.) A membranous tubular cell, esp. 
the swollen sac-like cell at the end of the branches 
of the hyphe in certain fungi and lichens, in which 
the reproductive sporules or sporidia develope. 

1830 Linney .Vad. Syst. Bot. 332 These cases (thecx) are 

.. contained in other membranous cases (as¢ef). 1875 Bex- 
nett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 240 With the development and 
escape of the spores the ascus disappears. 
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Ascuse, obs. var. Excusr: scc As- pref? 

Ase, obs. form of Acr, As; var, ASEE 7. Ods. 

A-sea (as/), advb. phr. [A prep.t+Sea.) On 
the sea, at sea; to the sea. 

3858 Busuxete Ser, New Life 212 You are no more 
afloat or a-sea, 1878 J. MittER Sones /taly 119 We stood 
looking a-sea. 

Aseal, var. ASSEAL v. Obs. to seal. 

+ Asea'r, ase‘re, v. Ols. [OK. asearian, f. 
A- pref. 1+ searian: sec SERE v.} To dry up, 
wither, 

¢ 1000 A/S. in Sar. Leech. 111.355 Treowa he dep furlice 
blowan, & eft rabe asearian. ¢ 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 606 
That olde tre ,. asered. 

+ Asea'rch, v. Ols. In4aserche. [a. AF. 
asserchie-r, OF, acerchie-r, f. & to+cerchier to 
seck ; or ‘var. of OF. excerchier: sce A- pref. 10 
and ENsEARCH uv.) ¢raves. and zvtr. To search, ex- 
amine, investigate; inquire. 

1382 WyciiF Gen. xliv, 12 The which aserchinge .. fonde 
the coppe in the sak of Beniamyn. —1 A‘vngs xx. 6 Thei 
shulen aserchen thin hows. — 2 Sam. xi. 3 David sente, 
and aserchede [1388 enqueride}, what was the womman. 

Aseclist, var. of AssEcLIST, Ods. follower. 

+ Asee’, v. Obs. [A variant of see, ysee: see 
A- pref. 6. But in the pa. pple., the a- may be A 
particte: in quot. 1230 it may be=have.] To sec. 

¢1250 Gen. § x. 2720 Dat non egipcien. .it wist, ne sulde 
asen. ¢1300 A. Adis. 847 Who me loveth now worth a- 
senel c 1430 //ymus to Virg.:1867) 120 Vndyr erthe I-hydd 
they wold be Thatt Ihesu cryst schol] nott hem Ase. @1500 


Rel. Ant. 1. Sa ae maist done awey the lettres that hit 
schal nothyng beene a-sene. 

+ Asee’k, v. Obs. For forms see Seex. [OF. 
aséc(e)an, f. A- pref. 1+ sécan to SEEK.) To seek 
for, search after. 

¢1000 digs. Ps. cxix. 95 Wyllad me lade lifes asecean. 1205 
Lay. 27866 Ardur asechen lette, alle pa riche, Kinges and 
eorles. 1413 Lypc. Pyler, Sowle 1. xii. 9 He hath long tyme 
aso3t the cyte of heuenly Jerusalem. 

Aseel, var. ASSEAL v. Ods. to seal. 

Aseeth, var. Assetu, Ods., satisfaction. 

A-seethe (as7'd), advd. phr. [A prep.l+ 
SEETHE.] Seething. 

1879 DowpdeEN Southey ii. 30 Young brains a-seethe with 
revolution and romanticism. 

Asege, var. ASSIEGE v. Ods. to besiege. 

Aseh, pa. t. of AsyE v. Ods. to sink down. 

Asein, obs. form of Assicn v. 

Aseingde, aseint, pa. t. of ASENcH v. Obs. 

A-seity (2's7iti, as7iti). A/e/aph. [f. L. @ from, 
se oneself +-1TY ; cf. F. asé¢¢é.) | Underived or in- 
dependent existence. 

1691 Norris /deal & Int. World 1. (1701) 7 The Natural 
World..for any self Stability, Aseity, or Essential Immut- 
ability of its own, may again cease to be. c¢1700 Gentil, 
dustruc. (1732) 425 (D.) By what mysterious light have you 
discovered that ascity is entail’d on matter? 1824 CoLeRiDGE 
Aids to Ref. (1848) 1. 270 The obscure and aby'sma! subject 
of the divine A-seity. 

Aselar, obs. form of ASHLAR. 

Asele, var. ASSEAL v. Ods.; obs. f. HAZEL. 

Asell, early variant of E1sELL, Ods., vinegar. 

Aselline (Ase‘loin), 2. rare. [f. L. asetf-us a 
little ass+-INE.} Of or pertaining to a little ass, 
or to the two stars in Cancer called Ase//i, 


1855 BaiLey J/ystic, Between The Aselline starlets and 
the Manger dim. 


Asemoche, obs. form of As MUCH. 

Asen(e: see ASEE v. 

+ Ase-nch, v. 04s. Forms of fa. /, 3 asenchte, 
aseingde, aseint, asencte, 4 asenkte. ([f. A- 
pref. 1+SeEncu, OE. sencan, causal of siucan to 
Sink. Cf. adrench, adrink, and see ASINK.) To 
cause to sink; to submerge, drown. 

1z0s Lay. 25627 Ure scipen he aseingde, bat folc he al 
adrente (1250 Oure folk he aseint}]. a1230 Juliana 33 Pu 
..asenchtest hare uan. 1297 R. Grouc. 489 That water 
suththe heye aros, & muche is lond asencte. 1340 A yend. 49 
And azenkte vif cities in to helle. 

+ Asend, v. Obs. [OE. asgnudan, f. A- pref. 1 
+sendan to send.) To send forth. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp., Matt. xx. 2 He asende hig on hys win- 
geard. ¢1175 Lard. [/om. 91 Pat he walde his gast asenden 
ofer mennesc flesc. 

Asende, var. AsiEND v. Ods. to disgrace, ruin. 

Aseptic (ase'ptik), 2. andsé. [f. A- pref 14+ 
Gr. onmrikds putrefying ; cf. Gr. donmros, and see 
ANTISEPTIC.) A. adj. Not liable to putrefy, non- 
putrescent. B. sé. [sc. substance.] 

1859 in WorcesTER, 1883 J. BisHor in Quain Dict. Jed. 
59 Putrid ulcers .. may certainly be rendered aseptic by 
suitable means. 1883 Standard 20 Oct. 3/7 A perfectly a- 
septic drink, 1884 Pad? A/al/ G. 12 Jan. 2 Is made from the 
finest water and has passed through processes which render 
it a perfect aseptic. Lae 

Asepticism (ise'ptisiz’m). 
Aseptic or antiseptic treatment. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 54 The very ligature is 
part of asepticism. 

Aser, obs. f. ActEr steel. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy wi. xxii, No uyser To save his 
face but only an aser. 

Aser, aserre, obs. forms of .AzUReE. 


[f. prec. + -IsM.]} 
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Asere, var. AsEAR v. Obs. to dry up. 

Aserve, var. Asseuve v. Ods. to serve, deserve. 

+ Ase't, v. Ods. [OF. asetian, f. A- pref. i+ 
Seflan to SET.) 

1. To set up, place ; to appoint; to set out, array. 

¢885 K. AE. FRED Ores. vi. xv, And het wenne weall. aset- 
tan from s& op sit. ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ili, 10 Penu is 
soplice axe wyrtruma treowes ascted (igs. 4 //at?, aseti). 
1175 Lamé. Hom, 115 Ou a-sette tidan. 1340 lyend. 140 
hise agraypep and azet mid alle hire ournemens, 

2. ?To set upon, beset. 

1413 Lypc. Pylyr, Sowle 1. xv. 12 Myn enemy sore aset- 
tyth me. 

Aseth(e, aseyth, var. Assetu, Ods. satisfaction. 

A-seven ; in scven: sec A prep. 6. 

1297 R. Grouc. 405 Her ost hii delde aseucne. 

Asexual (ase‘ksivil), a. Bro’. [f. A- pref. 14 
+S5EXUAL.] Not scxual, without sex. In ov. 
forinerly applied to cryptogains ; cf. agamic. 

1830 Linpiry Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 19 Asexual plants 
are flowerless. 1858 Lewes Sea-stde Stud. 289 Reproduc- 
ing themselves by sexual and asexual inethods. 

Ase‘xually, adv. #rot. — [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
Without sexual agency. 

1862 Huxcey Lect, IW rky. Men 86 They take place asex- 
ually. 1879 tr. laeckel's Evol. Man 1. viii. 185 These 
Primeval Animals reproduce themselves .. asexually by 
division, the formation of buds, spores, germ-cells. 

Asexuality (ase:ksizjaliti). Azo/. [fas prec. 
+-ITY.] Asexual condition, absence of sex. 

1897 Acadenty 17 Mar. 232 In so highly-organised plants 
.. total asexuality would be an anomaly. 

Asey, obs. f. Assay. 

+ Asfa‘st, as fast, adv. phr. Vesides its obvious 
import (see As A 3, 5, and Fast), this combination 
had formerly the sense of: As fast as might be, 
very quickly, straightway, immediately (Fr. azsse- 
76t). Cf. Assoon, ASTITE. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1641 And such a case betide, 
and that as fast, That Troilus well understood that she N’as 
nat so kind as that her ought to be. 1440 Prop. Parz., 
Asfaste, or a-noon [1499 asfast, or anone] Sfaéii, confestint, 
protinus, mox, 

Ash (2/{), 54.1 Forins: 1-2 8c, (3 asse, 4aycbs, ) 
4-sassch(e, asch(e, 4-6assh(e, 4-7 ashe, (5 aish, 
esche, 6 ach,) 6- ash. [Common Teut.: OF. 
wse is cogn. with ON. askr, OIG. ast, MHG. 
asch, mod.G. esche, OTeut. *ask-oz.] 

1. a. A well-known forest tree, indigenous to 
Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa, and noted 
in Teutonic literature from the earliest times; 
having silver-grey bark, graceful pinnate foliage, 
a peculiar winged seed or samara called the ‘ash- 
key,’ and very tough close-grained wood valuable 
for implements. 

b. The tribe of trees Fraxinex, N.O. Oleacex, in- 
cluding the Common Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) with 
several American species, and the Manna or Flower- 
ing Ashes (Ornus Europxa and rotundifolia). 

cqjoo Epinal Gloss. 416 Fraxinus, aesc. 935 Chart, AE th- 
elstan in Cod, Dipl. V. 221 On dene ealdan wsc. a 1300 W, 
DE Biscesw. in Wright Voc. 171 De frente, of asse. ¢1305 
St. Kenebn 171 in £. £. P. (1862) 52 A gret asch .. stent in 
bulke place. ¢1380 Sir Feruinb, 5248 Pe Emperour him 
1i3t a-doun anon, Vnder an Aychs, ¢1386 Cuaucer A’xés. 
T. 2064 Wilw, elm, plane, assh. 1440 Prom). /arv., Esche, 
fraxinus, 1504 Plumpton Corr. 188 The okes are sold... & 
the aches. 1596 Spenser /.Q. 1. i.9 The warlike beech; 
the ash for nothing ill. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbal 
(1812) 16 The Manna Ash is a lower tree than the common 
ash. 1847 BLackwett Valt's North. Antig, 413 (tr. Edda) 
The ash Yggdrasill ..is the greatest and best of all trees. 
Its branches spread over the whole world, and even reach 
above heaven. 1866 Jouns in Treas. Bot. 506 Several 
American species of ash resemble the European ash in 
general appearance and qualities. 1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot. 
nn. 207 The wood of the Ash is very tough and elastic, and 
valued by cart- and wheelwrights. 

2. The wood or timber of the ash-trce. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. H’As. (1871) INI. s00 An ymage .. of oke 
or of asshe. ¢1450 Aferdin xxii. 390 A grete growe spere of 
aish. 1823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Builder 260 Ash is a spe- 
cies of wood very common in Britain. [See also 5.]} 

+3. The ashen shaft of a spear; a spear. Ods. 

a1000 Beowulf 3548 “scum and ecgum. 1607 Staks. 
Cor. 1v. v. 114 That body, where against My grained Ash 
an hundred times hath broke. 1700 Drypen Pal. & Arcite 
11, 513 The tourney is allowed but one career Of the tough 
ash, with the sharp-grinded spear. é f 

4. Ground Asb, a. Anash sapling. b. Applied 
locally to various tmbellifcrous herbs with pinnate 
leaves, esp. the ASIIWEED or Bishopweed, and Wild 
Angelica (Britten and Holl.) Mountain Ash, 
synonym of the Rowan-tree or Quickbeam (/yrus 
dAucuparia); formerly also occas, of the Aspen 
(Poputus tremuta’, called also Quaking Ash. 
Wild Ash, identified by the herbalists sometimes 
with the Mountain Ash, sometimes with the Ovsus 
of the continent. , 

1552 Hutoet, Ashe called a wylde ashe with greate leaues, 
Ornus. 1562 Turner Herbal uu. 71a, Wild ashe trees grow 
in the rooky orcraggi mountaynes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 743 
Pliny and Columella calleth it Oras, and /rarinus, 
syluestris..In English, Quickebeame, feelde Ashe, wild 
Ashe, and white Ashe. 1794 Martyx Aousseau’s Bot. xxi. 
291 Mountain Ashand the Service,. have pinnate or winged 
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leaves like the Ash. 1824 Worpsw. £-rcurs. vil. 7o9 The 
Mountain Ash. . lifts her head Decked with autumnal berries. 

5. Comb, (chiefly alirib.), as ash-bud, -plank, 
«spear, -slaff, -iree, -wood; and in many OF. com- 
pounds, in sense 3, as esc-heve a company armed 
with spears, wsc-flega ‘spear-play,’ war, e&sc-rdf 
‘spear-famed,’ noble. Also ash-fly, ash-grub, a 
fly and grub found on the ash-tree and used by 
anglers; ash-key, the winged two-celled seed or 
samara of the ash-tree; ash-leaf, an early potato 
with leaves resembling those of the ash. 

a1000 Judith 217 (Bosw.) Et dam zscplegan. bid. 337 
Eorlas zscréfe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. txii. 
(1495) 639 Yf a serpent be sette bytwene a fyre and asshe 
leuys ; he woll fle in to the fire. 1440 Prom. Parv., Asche 
tre, Fravinus. ¢1§89 Plaine Perc. (1860) 3 With a quarter 
Ashe staffe on my shoulder, 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. 
vi, The tough ash-spear, so stout and true. 1842 TENNy- 
son Gardener's Dau, 28 More black than ashbuds in the 
front of March. 1879 Cassell7s Techn, Educ. VV. 130/1 The 
timbers .. commonly in use in our carriage factories are 
English ash-plank. 

1787 T. Best Angling (ed. 2)24 Oak-fly, Ash fly, or Wood- 
cock fly, found on the body of an Oak or Ash. dé. 19 
Bark-worm, or Ash-grub. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 353 The 
Ash-grub ..is plump, milkwhite.. with a red head. 1440 
Promp. Parv., Esch key, Clava in fractinus. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal i. 6a, Catled in Inglishe ashe keyes because they 
hang in bunches after the manner of keyes. 1795 BARKER 
in Phil. Trans. ULXXXV. 412 The hedge fruits were in great 
abundance, excepting ash-keys. 1843 G. Daruine in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club Vl. 77 The delicate early ash-leaved kidney. 
1845 Alorn. Chron. 22 Nov. 5/2 The Wimborne kidneys... 
are not springing like the ash-leafs. 

Ash (ef), 50.2; commonly in 4/7. Ashes (cfiz). 
Forms : Sizg. 1 asce, I-3 axe, 2-3 aske, 4 esche, 
esssse, aische, asch, 4-6 ashe, 4- ash (7z0rth. 3-6 
asse; Sc. 6 as, alse, 6-ass). //. a, 1 ascan, ax- 
san, 2 scan, 2-6 axan, -en, 3 acxen, axin, 3-4 
asken, 3-5 asshen, 4 aishen, 4-5 aisshen, -chin, 
aschen, -yn, 6 axsen (9 da/, axen, -an). B. 3 
(Orni.) asskess, 3-5 askeS, 4 axses, axes, assches, 
aschis, 4-5 askys, -is, 4-6 asshes, § aisshes, 
aysshes, aischis, 6 (Sc. asses, -is), 5- ashes. 
[Common Teut.: OE. asce, axe is cogn. w. ON. 
aska, Da. aske, OHG. asgé@, ascé?, MHG,. asche, 
Goth. azgo, OTeut. *azgén. The northern aske was 
prob. the Norse word; thence also asse, like Se. 
buss for dusk.) 

l. The powdery residue, composed chiefly of 
earthy or mineral particles, left after the combus- 
tion of any substance. a. flzvra/, 

a, c1000 Ags. Ps. ci. 10 Ic anlic ztt escean hlafe. c1000 
Sax. Leechd, 1. 334 Heortes hornes axan. ¢1230 Aner. 
R. 214 pe 3iscare.. lid euer iden asken. ¢14386 CHaucer 
Sgrs. T. 247 It was Wonder to maken of fern Asshen {z.7. 
aschyn, aisshen, aschen] glas. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 224/2 
A loof baken under asshen, 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 271 {Dill] 
made intoaxsen, 1597 GERARD Heréad u. cxlvii. (1633) 429 
The axen or ashes. 1863 W. Barnes Poem ix Dorset Dial. 
in Sat, Rev. 124 The fleime's red peaks, till axan white Did 
quench em. 

B. 1200 OrmiN 1001 Tatt lac wass brennd And turrnedd 
all till asskess. c1325 Z. E. Addit. P. B. 626 Vnder aske3 
ful hote. 1366 Maunpev. xxvili. 289 Undir the assches there 


offe. 1413 Lypa, Pylgr. Sowle u. lviil. 56 Hit brenneth in to 
asshes. 1513 Douctas ye7s 11. xi. (x.) 52 Fillit with assis 
reid, 1562 J. HEywoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 22, I proud, 


and thou proud, who shal! beare thashes out, 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg.\. 118 Sprinkle sordid Ashes allaround. 1716-8 
Lapy Montacue Left. II. xliii.14 The hot ashes commonly 
set the house on fire. 1806 CoLtEriDGE Christabel, The 
brands were dying, Amid their own white ashes lying. 

b. collective sing. 

1zs0 Lay. 25989 Al bi-walewed in axe. 1297 R. GLouc. 
536 Hii sende Al the brut aske withoute. ar300 £. £, 
Psalter ci. 10 Aske as bred I et. @ 1300 Havelok 2840 Sket 
was [he] on beasse leyd.. And brend tilasken. 1382 Wyctir 
Amos ii. 1 He brente the bonys of the Kyng of Ydume vn 
to ash. ¢1450 Henryson Aor, Fables 5 Scraping among the 
Ashe. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 7 Also thair 
principall toun, Brynt it in as. 1548 Compl. Scot. 21 Brynt 
in puldir ande asse, 1818 Scott Bride Lamm. xi, ‘What 
would ye collect out of the sute and the ass?’ 1868 Sit 
Herméitage v. 6 A charring ember, smouldering into ash. 

c. simple sing. (Now chiefly in scientific lang.) 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IV. 2649 Ded wex hire hew & lyk an 
asch to sene. 1799 W. Taytor in Rohberds Jews. I. 287 
Burn my last letter to an irrecollectable ash. 1864 Swin- 
BURNE Atalanta 2074 My heart is within me As an ash in 
the fire. 1868 Dana J/inerad. 747 Hircite .. after complete 
combustion leaves an ash. 

2. Volcanic ash: the similar powdery matter 
ejected from volcanos. #/ack ash: a mixture of 
carbonate of soda and sulphide of calcium formed 
in the process of manufacturing soda from salt. 
(For other special products of similar nature, see 
BoNne-ASH, COPPER-ASH, PEARLASH, PoTAsH.) 

(In this sense now collect. sing, Ashes =kinds of ash.) 

1667 Bapity Phil. Trans. Abr. 1. 140 (title) A Shower of 
Ashes in the Archipelago. 1727 52 Cuamsers Cycé. s.v. Pot- 
ashes, Fern also makes excellent pot-ashes, 1807 PinKERTON 
Mod. Geog. (1811) 627 With furious volcanic shocks .. ‘The 
ashes were borne to the distance of 150 miles. 1863 WATTS 
Dict. Cheni. 1. 420 Volcanic ash .. appears to be composed 
of fragments of lava, slag, mica, felspar, magnetic iron ore, 
augite, pumice, olivine, etc. 1868 Watts ict. Chem. (1877) 
V. 326 Black Ash or Ball Soda. 1878 A. Ramsay ys. 
Geog. i. 22 By the study of modern volcanic ashes, It 1s.. 
not difficult to distinguish those of ancient date. 
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3. transf. or fig. Ruins, remains. Zo Jay in ashes: 
to burn to the ground, destroy utterly. 

1513 Douctas vers 11. viii. (vii.) 122 O 3e cauld assis of 
Troy. 1647 CowLey Alistr., Givezz Heart iv, Then shall 
Love keep the ashes .. Of both our broken Hearts. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No, 163 #7 Whole Kingdoms laid in Ashes. 
1877 Bryant Reins Italica, The envy of earth’s cities once 
wert thou—A weary solitude and ashes now! 1879 FroupE 
Czsar xii. 159 Where the ashes of the Sertorian rebellion 
were still smouldering. 

4. From the ancient custom of burning the bodies 
of the dead: That which remains of a human body 
after cremation or (by /vazsf.) total decomposition; 
hence foe?. for ‘mortal remains, buried corpse.’ 

¢1275 Sinners Beware in O. E. Misc. 78 Pe wurmes hine 
ifyndep, To axe heo hyne gryndep. c1350 Will, Palerne 
4368 Sche shal be brent .. & be aschis of hire body, ete. 1387 
‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) VII. 5 pe holy axes of seint 
Wilfrede be bisshop. 1460 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems (1866) 
128 Ther be .. be askes of Iohne pe baptyste. 1528 More 
Heresyes \. Wks. 110/1 And of yé ashes of one heritique 
springeth up manye. 1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Pordage's 
Myst. Div, 31 Rake not up the Ashes of the Dead. 1751 
Gray Elegy xxiii, E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires, 
1842 MacauLay Horatius xxvii, Facing fearful odds For the 
ashes of his fathers And the temples of his Gods. 1852 
Tennyson IVedliigton ix, The mortal disappears; Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust. 

5. Dust of the ground. 
man’s mortal constitution.) 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. x. 14 Sceaccas 5a asca of fotum. 
¢ 1230 Azcr. R. 214 Euerich eordlich eihte nis buten eorde & 
asken, ¢1315 SHOREHAM 107 Thench thou nart bote esche. 
1340 Aye. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and spearken. 
1382 Wyc.ir J/a/, iv. 3 Thei shuln be ashe vndir the soole 
of 30ure feet. 1535 CoverDALE id/d., They shalbe like the 
asshes vnder the soles of your fete. [So in r6x1.] 1548 
Compl. Scot. xvii. 152 Al men ar eird ande alse. 1588 A. 
Kin Canisius’ Catech. 130 Quhairfoir than art thow proude, 
thow earthe and assis? 1738 WESLEY Hymz ‘ Eternal 
Power’ iii, Lord, what shall Earth and Ashes do? We 
would adore our Maker too. 

6. (Used, in reference to the colour of wood ashes, 
to express excessive pallor of the countenance.) 
Hence the phrase /a/e as ashes, and Ashes used 
poet. for ‘death-like paleness.’ 

¢1374 Cuaucer Avel. & Arc. 173 Other coloure thanne 
Asshen hath she noone. 1678 Butter Had. ul. i. 1063 
Turn’d pale as ashes or a clout. 1711 Appison Sfcct. No. 
12P3 (Ghosts as pale as Ashes. 1814 Byron Lara 1. xxviii, 
The lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame. 1879 TENNYSON 
Lover's T.91 And 1 ., saw his face Fire, and dead ashes, and 
all fire again, Thrice in a second. 

7. (From the employment of ashes among Eastern 
nations in token of mourning, used in many phrases 
symbolizing the expression of grief or repentance.) 

¢9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Inasca. .hreownisse dydon 
{Rushw. ascan]. c1ooo Ags. G. ibid., On axan. c¢1160 
Hatton G., On escan. ¢1375 WycLir Serm. ccxviii. Sel. 
Wks. (1871) II. 187 Do penaunce in aishen and hayre. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hex. ZV, 1. ii, Repents .. not in ashes, and sacke- 
cloath, but in new Silke, and old sacke. 1611 Piste Fouak 
iii. 6 Couered him with sackcloth, & sate inashes. 1859 Mitt 
Liberty ii. 52 A deplorable error and misfortune, for which 
humanity should mourn in sackcloth and ashes. 

8. Comb. a. In a similative relation, as ash-grey, 
-looking, -while; passing into parasynthetic com- 
pounds, as ash-bellied, having a belly the colour 
of ashes ; ash-colour (used attrib.), ash-coloured, 
of the colour of ashes, whitish- or brownish- 
grey. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1.65 Minute specklings of 
white, ash-grey, and brown. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xvii. (1856) 438 Ash-looking silt from the ground-up gneisses. 
1873 Miss Broucnton Mawcy III. 113 His face growing 
even more ash-white than it was before. 1811 SHAaw Zool. 
VIII. 214 Ash-bellied Creeper. 1580 Sipney Arcadta (1622) 
382 A faire smocke, wrought all in flames of ash-colour 
silke and gold. 1766 PENNANT Zool, I]. 438 The forehead is 
a reddish ash-colour. 1611 Coter., Cevdré.. ash-coloured. 
1656 Roxb, Bal. (1883) 1V. 490 A Wench with an ash- 
coloured face. 1882 M. Arnotp Sed, Poems 125 The sweet 
blue eyes—the soft, ash-colour’d hair. ' 

b. Special combinations (chiefly a?tvzd.): ash- 
bed, a thick layer of ash; ash-bin, a receptacle 
for ashes and household refuse; ash-blue, a chem- 
ical product of copper and lime-water; ash-cake, 
one baked on or under hot ashes; +ashes-cloth, 
a cloth to carry ashes in; + ashes-dodding, the 
strewing of the head with ashes on Ash- Wednesday ; 
+ ash-drawer, obs. name of the tourmaline, from 
its electric properties ; ash-fire, a low fire of ash 
and cinders used in chemical operations; ash- 
furnace, a furnace used in glass-making; ash- 
heap, a heap of ashes ; a/so, a collection of ashes 
and household refuse; hence, ash-heap-cake (=ash- 
cake); ash-hole, a hole bencath a fire-place or 
furnace into which the ashes fall; a/so, a hole 
in which ashes and household refuse are thrown 
away; ash-leach, a hopper or tub in which 
wood-ashces are placed that the alkaline salts may 
be dissolved from them; ash-like a., resembling 
ashes; ash-man, one who covers himself with, or 
lives in the, ashes; ash-oven (=ash-furnace) ; 
ash-pan, a utensil (fitted beneath a grate) in which 
the ashes are collected and removed; + a@/so=ash- 
hole ; ash-pit (=ash-hole); +ash-stone (= ash- 


(Hence used to express 
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drawer); ash-tub (=ash-bin), Also AsH- 
WEDNESDAY, ASKEBATHE, ASKEFISE, q.v. 

1849 Murcnison Siduria iv. 77 Felspathic agglomerates 
and *Ash-beds. 1883 Pad? Mad/ G. 29 Dec. 10 There were 
no *ashbins. 1461-83 Ord. R. Househ.85 They shalle have 
*aysshes clothes..to fetche aysshes’‘in from every mannes 
chambres, @1564 Brecon Humble Supfplic. Wks. (1844) 231 
Bread-worshipping, *ashes-dodding, fire and tapers-hallow- 
ing. 1802 Ed17, Rev, 111. 307 *Ashdrawer as the English 
name fora tourmaline, c1650 Herrick Hs. 1. 176(Halliw.) 
*Ash-heapes, in the which ye use Husbands and wives by 
streakes to chuse. c1870 J. Murpuy Comm. Lev. x. 19 The 
sin-sacrifice..was to be burnt on the *ash-heap. 1839 
SToNEHousE A.xholme 47 Monday, *ash-heap cake, with 
butter in a hole in the middle, 1642 Frencu Distidd. iii. 
(1651) 84 The *Ash-hole.. must be as wide as the Furnace. 
1818 Miss Ferriar Alarriage xxviii, I saw you .. throw all 
the good dreaming-bread into the *ash-hole. 1871 LowELt 
Study Wind, in Casguet Lit, (1877) 1. 394/1 The *ash-hole 
of the glass-furnace. 1611 Cotor., Cendré, ashy, *ash-like. 
1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 11. 1478 Dervises .. sleeping at night 
in the warme ashes, with which they besmeare their bodies. 
These* Ashmen suffer not the Rasor tocome upon their heads. 
1568 BisLe 1 Kings vii. so The *ashpannes [other vers. cen- 
sers] of pure golde. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Chimney, 
The *Ash-pan.. must be dug in the Hearth, of a convenient 
Depth. 1883 Army & Navy Co-op. Soc. Catal., *Ash Pans 
in brass, steel, and Berlin Black. 1797 Evcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
s.v. /urnace, The ashes drop down into a cavity .. called 
the *ash-pit. 1859 Parkes Pract. Hygiene ix. (ed. 3) 313 
Proximity of *ashpits .. causing contamination of the air. 
1759 Witson in Phil. Trans. LI. 308 Experiments made 
upon the Tourmalin, or *Ashstone. 1620 QuarLes Feast 
}Vormes 40 Though thou chuse an *Ash-tub for thy bed. 


+ Ash, 54.3 Corruption of AcHE 5.2, as in Sweet 
Ash. Hare’s Parsley (Anthriscus sylvestris); and 
+ Ash of Jerusalem (obs.): prob. Dyer’s Woad 
(fsatts tinctorta). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs 40 Wyld wad is called in 
Englishe ashe of Hierusalem. 

Ash (ef), v.1 d/a/. [f. Asa 5d.1] To flog with 
an ash-stick. Cf. 70 dirch. 

1877 in Holderness Gloss. (E. D.S.) 57/1, s.v. Esh. 

Ash (2), v.2 [f. Asu 5d.2] > To sprinkle or 
strew with ashes. 

¢1645 Howe t Ze/t.1v. v, They ashe and powder their 
pericraniums. 1874 Daly News 30 Dec. 3,6 The trotting 


track..was very slippery, and had to be ashed. 
Ash, obs. form of Ask v. 


+ Asha‘ke, v. Obs. [OE. asceacan, f. A- pref. 1 
+ sceacait to SHAKE.] To shake off; fig. to dispel ; 
in fass. to be gone, depart. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp, Matt. x. 14 Ascaked dust of fotum 
eowrum. cx1000 Ags. G., Asceacad. crooo AELFRIC Ger. 


xxxi. 22 Iacob was asceacen. 1205 Lay. 19154 Ar pe dai 
weore al asceken Wes pe castel bizeten. 

A-shake (afétk), add. phr. [A prep.) + SHAKE.] 
‘On the shake,’ shaking. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 190 Like wild 
swans hid in lilies all ashake. 1869 Biackmore Lorna 
Doone iii. (ed, 12) 18, I felt his lips and teeth ashake. 

Ashame (afzi'm), v. Forms: 1 asc(e)amian, 
3 ascam-en, 4-6 aschame, 6 asshame, (Sc. es- 
chame), 4-ashame. [f. A- pref. 1 + OE. sc(e)an- 
7an to SHAME. Cf. MHG. erschamen, mod.G, 
erschamen.] 

+1. zz¢r. To feel shame, to be ashamed. (In 
quot. 1305 Aschame may be imperative, or perh. 
sb. formed on the verb.) Ods.; but see next word. 

c 1000 /s. Ixviii. 8 (Bosw.) NA ascamien on me. c1305 £. 
E. Poents (1862) 69 Hi suede & crideon hemaschame. 1533 
BeELLENDENE Livy u. (1822) 177 Thay eschamit that thair 
ennemies suld departe..unpunist. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 397 Sche eschame nott to sett out ane Procla- 
matioun, in this forme. 

2. trans. To put to shame, to make ashamed. 

1591 P. ADAMSON in De Foe Hs¢. Ch. Scot. Add. 51 Neither 
is there any Thing that more ashameth me. 1603 KNoLLEs 
Hist. Turks (1621)814 The Graund master with this answere 
doth..ashame them. 1826 E. Irvinc Babylon II. vi. 291 
He raiseth up .. the foolish to ashame the wise. 

Ashamed (afzimd), pred. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec., in OE. asceamod; probably also combinin 
OE. gesceamod, ME. yschamed. Cf. Ger. erschami. 

1. Affected with shame; abashed or put to con- 
fusion by a consciousness of guilt or error; dis- 
concerted by a recognition that one’s actions or 
circumstances are in any way not to one’s credit. 

a 1000 Crist (Grein) 1299 Hi ascamode swiciap on swiman. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 636 Naked were pei bope tweyn, Ashamed 
were pei not certeyn. c1q00 Rowland § Ot. 289 Pe Duke 
Naymes asschamede was, Pe blode stert up in his face. 
c1soo Pol. Rel. & L. Poets (1866) 31 Loue that servaunte 
as thy childe that sone is ashamyde. 1611 BrBLe Fer. xvii. 
13 All that forsake thee shall be ashamed. 1711 ADDISON 
Sect, No.292 ?9 In Milton, the Devil is never described 
ashamed but once. 

2. Const. a. of (07, for, obs.) the cause of shame. 
For a person: vicariously on his account. 

1250 Lay. 29608 And weren ascamf[ed] sore for ban owr- 
easte deade. 1388 Wycuir Ezek, xxxvi. 32 Be3e aschamed 
on 30ure weies. 1513 Douctas xeis xu. Prol. 285 Es- 
chamyt of hyr chance. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. 1, 10 The 
honester and severer Romans were ashamed on’t. 1752 
Jounson Rambl. No. 192 ? 11, I began to be ashamed of 
sitting idle. a1762 Lapy Montacure Lett, xlv. 157, 1 am 
ashamed for her who wrote them. 1825 Bro. Fouathan |. 
378 Are you ashamed already of .. sorrow and contrition? 

b. with szdbord. cl. 

1303 R. Brunne Hazdl, Syne 6570 To make hym be 


ASHAMEDLY. 


ashamede Pat he shulde be so defamede. 1601 SuiAks, 11. it. 
106, I am ashamed I did yeeld to them. 1859 ‘Tennyson 
Enid 577 Ashamed am I that I should tell it thee. 

ec. with 22. phr. 

1647 Cowley Afistr., Discovery i, Why should she asham’d 
or angry be, To be belov'd by Me? rg1r Steere Spect, 
No. 302 P11, I am ashamed to be caught in this Pickle. 
1866 TENNYSON Maud \, xiii, 25 Ashamed to be seen. fod. 
I was ashamed to see it. 

3. With 2xf phr.: a. Reluctant through fear of 
shame fo. b. With a negative: Prevented or de- 
terred by fear of shame from. 

1382 Wyclir Luke xvi. 3, 1am aschamyd to begge. 1414 
Brampton Pexct, Ps. xli. 16 He, that was sunityme my frende, 
Is no3t aschamyd me to assayle. a@1g93 EI. Smitu Sermt. 
(1637) 396 We are ashamed of sinne and yet not ashamed to 
sinne, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 271 » 4 He would have 
made us ashamed to show our Heads, 1849 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 11.96 He was not ashamed to answer that he 
could not live out of the royal smile. 

4. rarely attrib. arch. 

1746 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 77 To hide their ashamed 
heads in the bottom of the ocean. 1872 Darwin Emotions 
xiii. 322 An ashamed person can hardly endure to meet the 
gaze of those present. 

Ashamedly (4f¢''médli), adv. rare—°. [f. prec. 
+-LY2,] With shame. 

«1600 Hutoet is cited by Topp. 

Asha’medness (Af2mdnés, -édnés). 
prec. +-NEsS.] The state of being ashamed. 

¢1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. Wks. 111. 258 May deny 
Christ or manifest their ashamedness of His gospel. 1880 
Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even xx. 206 She was ashamed of 
her ashamedness. 

Asha'ming, f//.a. [f. AsHame v. + -1NG2.] 
Putting to shame, making ashamed. 

1819 Craspe 7. of [fall x1. 1043 Displeased, displeasing, 
discontented, blamed ; Both, and with cause, ashaming and 
ashamed. 

+ Asha‘pe, v. Ods. (OE. asceppan, f. A- pref. t 
+ scepfan, to SHAPE. In the latcr quot., a- may 
be =3¢-.] To create, prepare, make, appoint. 

a1000 Cedmon's Ex. 381 (Gr.) Him god naman niwan 
asceép. c1325 Z. £. Addit, P. B. 1076 Wat3..no schroude 
hous so schene as a-schepon pare. 

Ashe, obs. form of AsH, and of AsK v, 

A-shelf (afelf), edb. phr. [A frep.1 + SHELF.] 
On a shelf or ledge of rocks. Also fig. 

1587 Harmar Seza’s Seri. 231 (T.) That we jut not any 
more and run ashelf on such idolatry. 

Ashen (z‘fén), 2.1; also 4 (esseen), aisshen, 
5-6 asshen, 6 asehyn. [f. ASH sd.1+-EN.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an ash-tree. (Cf. ASPEN.) 

1562 Turner Herbal 11, 6b, The iuice.. of ashen leaues.. 
is good to make fatte men leane. c1595 NorpEN Sfec. Brit. 
Cornw. (1728) 34 Penzuith signifieth the head of ashen trees. 
1675 Howpes //onter 188 A goodly ashen tree. 1741 Compl. 
Fam. Piece i. \ii. 217 Put the Ashen Keys into the Pickle. 
1850 Tennyson /# Meni. cxv, By ashen roots the violets blow. 

2. Made of the wood of the ash. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5614 An esscen {?rescen] kyst sco did be 
wroght. c1450 JMJertiz vii. 117 Arthur.. griped a grete 
aisshen spere. c1g525 Skecton Vox Pop. Vox Dei 253 in 
Hazl, £. P,P. I1. 277 Thay that of latt did supe Owtt of 
an aschyn cuppe. 1815 Scott Ld. /sles tv. ix, Each his 
ashen bow unbent. 

Ashen ('fén), 2.2 [f. Asu sd.24+-EN.] 

1. Of ashes. Also jig. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems 1. 349 Wait soul, until thine 
ashen garments fall! 1879 Tourcee Fool's Errand x\vi. 
350 A Sodom-like fruitage of ashen words. 1882 Pad! A/all 
G. 25 Oct. 2/2 The effects of the ashen shower were not in- 
stantaneous. 

2. Ash-coloured, whitish-grey, deadly pale. 

1808 Scott J/arm.vi. xiv, The flush of rage O’ercame the 
ashen hue of age. 1875 Loncr. Summer Day dy Sea, Yon 
little cloud of ashen gray and gold. 

+ Ashe'nd, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 + SHenp, OE. 
scendan.) To confound, ruin, disgrace; to re- 
proach, curse. 

1250 Lay. 18067 Pou letest vs alle asende [1205 scenden]. 
1297 R. Grouc. 263 Hii adde alle ybe assend, 3if be ni3t 
nadde ybe. ¢c1300 Seket 458 He wold al that lond with thulke 
worth aschende. /d¢d. 2383 Vyllokere than eni theof that 
folc him ther aschende. 

Ashery (c‘féri). [f. AsH s.2+-Ery.J] a. A 
place where potash or pearlash is manufactured. 
b. An ash-pit. 1859 in WorcesTeER. 

Ashet (r'fét). orth. dial. Also 6 assett. [a. 
F. assielle.] A dish or large flat plate. 

1gs2 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 219 Item an 
Assett of Syluer. 1827 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
1, 180 A board of oysters, or ashet o’ rizzered haddies. 1866 
Leeds Mercury 31 Mar., They then place it upon an ashet 
turned upside down. 

+ A:shied, #//. a. Obs. rare—. 
-ED.] Made ashy or ash-coloured. 

1613 Hrywoop Marr. Triumph (N.\ Old Winter .. still 
doth goe In a rug gowne, ashied with flakes of snow. 

A-shine (afain), advb. phr. [A prep.1+ Suing] 
Shining. 

1840 BrowniNnc Sordedio 11. 288 The great morass. .a-shine, 
Thick-steaming, all alive. 1849 C. Bronté Shirley iii. 27 
His hard features ..all agrin and ashine with glee. 

A-shi‘pboard, adv. phir. On board ship. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. Argt. (1643) 113 Noah 
prepares the Ark .. His exercise a-ship-board. 1680 Trial 
Earl Castlemaine in Howell St. Triads (1816) V11. 1074, I 
went a shipboard in April. 1870 Morris Karthly Par. lu. 
471 At point to go euhiptowrd, 
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A-shiver (afiva1), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
SHIVER.] Ina shiver, quivering. 

1840 Brownine Sordello iit. 345 Branches ..a-shiver soon 
With coloured buds. 1864 Sfectator 538 Upon thy mantle 
all thy bees ashiver Shall twinkle in the sun. 

Ashlar (‘flor1). Forms: 4 achiler, 4-5 as(s)- 
eheler\e, 5-7 asheler, 6 aselar, aislar, achler, 7 
axier, asler, 8 astler, 9 aisler (Sc. 7 eslar, islare, 
8 estler, 9 ezlar), 6- ashler, 9 ashlar. [a. OF. 
atseler, aisselier, esselier:—1.. axillaris, £. axilla, 
dim, of L. axis, assis, ‘axle,’ also ‘board, plank’ 
(cf. Fr. avs, It. asse). Adsselle retained in OF. 
both senses; in mod.F. they seem to be shared 
between adsscan (= OF. aissel) and aisselle. OF. 
aiseler, aisselier had senses pertaining to both; in 
Eng., senses 1-5 seem to arise out of the meaning 
‘board, plank,’ 6 to be that which fills up the axi//a, 
aisselle, ‘arm-pit’ or anglc.] 

1. A square hewn stone for building purposes or 
for pavement (?so called as resembling in appcar- 
ance, or serving the same purpose as, a wooden 
beam); also used as a missile in defending fort- 
resscs, (Cf. Pr. catvo=/apis guadratus, in latter 
sense.) 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 364 Foul pei fond .. As 
blac as pich was I-spred Vppon pe Aschelers euene. @ 1450 
MS. Cott. Calig. Ali. 117 ‘That kyllede of be Cristen, and 
kepten pe walles With arowes, and arblaste, and asschelers 
manye. c1q4s0 Maun. & Househ. Exp. 438 Every asheler 
is xij. ynche thykke and xviij. ynches longe. ¢1530 Lp. 
Dacres in Archvol. XVII. 203 Achlers redie hewen .. that 
nighhand will fynyshe the said four towrs being bulwarks. 
15sz App. Hamitton Catech. 5a (JAm.) A mason can nocht 
hew ane euin aislair without directioun of his rewill, 1611 
Coter., Attendants, ashlers, binding stones. 1870 F. Wi- 
son Ch. Lindisf. 84 Alternated withcourses of cream-coloured 
ashlars, 

b. collectively. 

161r Corvat Craudrties 175 Pavier ‘ex quadrato lanide 
which we call Ashler in Somersetshire. 1677 Plot O.x/fordsh. 
75 The Free-stone..if cut into oblong, or other sorts of 
squares, of a lesser bulk, they then call it Ashler. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 91 note, [Ashler|_a term used by 
masons for stones prepared in the square for building with 
regular courses, 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schm. xiii. 269 It 
was a hard, compact, dark-coloured stone ..and made ex- 
cellent corner-stones and ashlar. 

ec. In this sense often Ashlar-stone. 

1536 BeELLENDENE Crov. Scot. (1821) 1. 82 The pavement 
hes bene of aselar stanis. 1600 HotLanp Livy vi. iv. 219 
‘The Capitoll was also built of squared ashler stone [saxo 
guadrato), «1758 Ramsay Poenzs (1800) 1. 60( Jam.) Houses 
biggit a’ with estler stane. 1837 CartyLe /r. Kev. (1872) I. 
v. vii. 173 Ashlar stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk. 

2. (Also Ashlar-work): Masonry constructed of 
square hewn stones; opposed to rzdéle-work. 

1398 /ndent. Dormitory Durh, in Willis Archit. Nomenct. 
(1849) 25 Exterius de puro lapide vocato achiler plane in- 
scisso, interius vero de fracto lapide vocato vaghwall, 1426 
AupbeELay Poems 78 Blak blood he se e-spred Apon the 
aschelere even. 1606 BirmizE Blame Kirkburial xv, The 
Lords islare-work, the which is our edification. 1663 in 
Spalding 7roud, Chas. 1 (1829) 13 The stately crown bigged 
of curious eslar work. 1818 Scott //r#¢. MidJ. vii, As well 
7 to the ashler-work and iron stanchels of the Tolbooth. 

. Similar masonry, usually in thin slabs, used as 
a facing to rubble or brick wall. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Build, 328 By ashlar is also 
meant the facing of squared stones on the front of a build- 
ing. 1879 in Cassell s Techn. Educ. 1. 97 Ashlar work is a 
sort of facing to a wall built by one of the other methods or 
of bricks, 

4. (See quot.) ? oly a loose use of 1b. 

(Cf. 1677in 1b.} 1721 Baitey, Ashdar, Freestone as it comes 
out of the Quarry. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 328 
Ashlar, a term applied to common or free-stones, as they 
come out of the quarry. 

5. attrib. 

1681 Cotton HVond, Peake (ed. 4)79 A level axler floor. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 34/2 Aisler causeway. 1851 Turner 
Dom. Archit. 11. ii. 28 The masonry is rubble, with ashlar 
buttresses and quoins. 1879 E. BartHoLomew in Cassed/'s 
Techn. Educ, 1. 314/2 The ashler causeway consists of 
hammer-dressed granite stones. 

6. Ashlar-rafler, -piece = ASHLARING. 

1846 Parker Conc. Gloss. Archit. (1875) 227 Ashlar pieces 
are fixed to every one of the rafters in most medizval roofs. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. § 2052f, The nearly upright stud or 
ashlar rafter. 

Ashlared (e‘floid), pf/. a. [f. prec.+-ED?.] 
Covered with ashlar; cf. ASHLAR 3. 


1882 Harpy Laodicean 11. xi, The ashlared face of inner 
wall which confronted him. 


Ashlaring (e‘flarin), 7é7. sé, 
-INGH] 

1. ‘In carpentry, a. the short upright quartering 
fixed in garrets about two fect six inches or three 
fect high from the floor, being between the rafters 
and the floor, in order to cut off the acute angle 
formed by the rafters. b. The upright quarterings 
seen in some open timber roofs between the inner 
wall plate and the rafters, is also so called.’ Gwilt 
1842, 1731 in Baitey. 

2. Ashlar masonry. 

1787 SMEATON Effects of Lightning in Phil. Trans. L. 201 


The whole ashlering .. was torn off from the inner wall. 
1823 P. Nicttotson Pract, Build. 310 Ashlaring is a term 


[f. ASHLAR + 


ASIATIC. 


used by masons to designate the plain stone work of the 
front of a building. 1876 Gwitr Al rchit. § 2284a, Faced with 


Portland stone ashlaring. 

Ashling (2 Jflin). [f Asi sd.2+-ninc.] A 
young ash-tree, an ash sapling. 

1883 A. Batrour in G. Ilay Hound O 23 Where the ver- 
dant ashlings spread a hallowed gloom. 

Ashore (afo's), adv. [f. A prep + Suone.] 

1. Of motion: To, or on to, the shore; to land. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (15891341 The first sort 
may easilie cast anchor, come a shore, and suve themselves. 
1697 Cottier “ss. Mor. Sud. ur. (1709) 31 Thrown a-Shoar 
when the Vessel is wreck’d. 1777 Ropertson //ist. Amer. 
(1783) I]. 256 The ships were drawn ashore. 1876 BLack 
Madcap V. viii. 75 ‘1 must be getting ashore now.’ 

2. Of position: On shore, on the land. 

1631 Ileyvwoop Maid of West. in. Wks. 1874 11.375, lam 
come to sea, And left my heart ashore. 1713 SrerLce Any- 
lish. No. 21. 137 He behaves himself ashore as if he were 
still on board, 1823 Mar. Granam Resid. Chile 115, 1 have 
now been two hours ashore. 

+ A-sho're, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep.) + Snore 
= prop, support.] | Shorc-wise, a-straddle. 

¢ 1460 Russeti ’é. Nurture in Babees Bk. 136 Ne settynge 
youre leggis a shore. ?¢1475 //ant. Hare 257 Vhe dogges 
wer so starke Thei stode aschore when thei schuld barke. 

A-shosshe, variant of AswasH adv. Obs. 

+ Ashu'n, v. O45. Forms: 1 aseuni-an, 4+ 
asehonne. [OF. ascunzan, f. A- pref. 1+scunian 
to Suun.] ‘To shun, avoid, escape from. 

1000 Cxut’s Sec. Laws § 7(Bosw.) He mot pyllic ascunian. 
1399 Lanai. Aich. Redeless 1. 185 Pey my3te not aschonne 
pe sorow pey had serued. 

+ Ashu‘nch, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. A- pref 
+ Scnuncn, OF. sceuncan.] To terrify, frighten. 

¢1300 in Wright Lyric P. 38 Ne mey hit me ashunche. 

Ash-We'dnesday. [f. AsH 54.2+ WerpNEs- 
DAY.] The first day of Lent; so called from the 
custom in the Roman Catholic Church of sprinkling 


ashes on the heads of penitents on that day. 

1297 R. Giouc. 542 An Ax wednesdai .. To Gloucetre he 
wende, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 429 In an 
Aschewednesday. 1539 B&. Cerem. in Strype Eccé. Mem, 1. 
App. cix. 291 The giving of ashes upon Ashwednesday, with 
these words, ‘Remember, man, that thou art ashes and to 
ashes thou shalt return.’ 1834 /’enny Cycl. 11. 454/2 Pope 
Gregory the Great introduced the sprinkling of ashes.. 
which yave it the name of Ash-Wednesday. 

Ashweed (x fwid). ers, Also 6 aish-, 7 
aysh-, 9 aeh-, ashe-. [f. ASH 54,14 WexEp.] 
The Goutweed (4¢gofodium Podagraria). 

1578 Lytr Dodocns 300 Theseconde Imperatoria, or wylde 
Masterwort .. is now called //erba Gerard?..In Englishe 
some call it Aishweede. 1617 Minsneu, Ayshweede .. or 
Goutworte. 186z Miss Pratt Flower. P?. 11. 27 Common 
Gout-weed, or Bishop’s weed..was called. . Asheweed. 

Ashy (’fi), ¢.; also 4-6 asshy, 5 asky, 6-7 
ashie, assie, 7 ashey. [f. Asu sé.2+-y1.] 

1. Consisting of ashes. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 16 Asky, cinerulentus, cinerens. 1§91 
Spenser Ruins of Rome 1 Whose ashie cinders lie Vnder 
deep ruins. 1671 Mitton Sassou 1703 Like that self-be- 
gott’n bird .. From out her ashie womb now teem’d, Re- 
vives, reflourishes. 1718 Pore /diad xxi. 312 And deep 
subsides the ashy heap below. 1869 Puittirs Vesuz:. ii. 35 
One continuous ashy shower. 

2. Covered or sprinkled with ashes. 

01386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 2025 With flotery berd, and ruggy 
asshy heeres. 1852 Dickens Séeak Ho. iv, She slumbered 
before the ashy grate. 

3. Ash-coloured, ashen, deadly pale. 

1541 R. CopLanp Quest. Cyrurg. Rj, Whyte vryne, thynne, 
and asshy. 1597 Lowe Art Chyrurg.(1634) 116 The sore is.. 
pale, sandy or assie coloured. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. 1. i, 
The ashey paleness of my cheek Is scarletted in ruddy flakes 
of wrath. 1830 T. Hamitton Cyr. Thornton (1845) 17 The 
ashy cheek, and hollow eye of my mother. 

b. quasi-adv. in comb., as ashy-dlond, -greei, -pale. 

1sgz SHaks. Ven. & Ad. 76 He low’rs and frets, “I'wixt 
crimson shame and anger, ashy-pale! 1865 CartyLe Fredé. 
Gt. 1V. un. it. 38 Eyebrows .. you can see are ashy-blond. 

Asian (é!-flan), a. and sd. arch. [ad. L. Astanus, 
a. Gr. ‘Aatavos, f. “Agia.] = ASIATIC. 

21563 Bae Sef. Wés. (1849) 293 Laodicea, a notable city 
of the Asians. 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 75 African 
Camels are much more worth then the Asian. 1684 tr. Corn, 
sNefos 159 The Asians were much stronger in horse. 1864 
Neate Seaton, Poems 76 To upraise Their Asian flag on 
Europe's western shores. 

Asiarch (éfiask). (ad. L. Astarcha, ad. Gr. 
*Actapxns, f. "Acia + -apxns ruler.] The director of 
religious rites and public games in Asia Minor 
under the Romans. (Cf. Ac/s xix. 31.) 

1753 Cuampers Cycd. Suff. s.v., "Tis disputed to what 
Asia ..the Asiarchs were allotted; whether to Asia Minor, 
or the Proconsular Asia. 1866 Neate Seg. 4 //ymms 150 
Slightly projected the Asiarch’s throne. 

Asiatic (éifij tik), a. and sd, [ad. L. Asiaticus, 
a. Gr. ’Aotdrids, f."Acia: see -aTic.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Asia or its inhabitants; for- 
merly used to describe a florid and imaginative lite- 
rary style. B. sé. A native of Asia. + A-siatall, 
+ Asia‘tieal a., = ASIATIC. Asia ‘tically adz., in 
Asiatic manner, in accordance with Asiatic customs. 
+ Asia‘tican a. andsé,,=AsIATIC. Asia‘ticism, 
imitation of Asiatic usage, an Asiatic phrase, 
Asia‘ticize, improperly Avsiatize 7., to make 
Asiatic, to conform to Asiatic customs, 


ASIDE. 


1631 Massincer Beleeve as you list 1. ti, Theis *Asiaticq 
marchants, whom you looke on With such contempt. 1752 
CuamsBers Cyc/. s.v. Style, The antients made a notable 
distinction of styles, into Laconic, and *Asiatic. 1865 M. 
Arnotp Ess, Crit. ii, 62 It is *Asiatic prose, as the Ancient 
Critics would have said; prose somewhat barbarously rich 
and overloaded. 1634 T. HerBerT Trav. 330 (T.) Such are 
the fanatick dogmata of the Alcoran, credited by most 

Asiaticks. 1834 Perny Cycl. I. 473 These Greeks have long 
ago been changed into *Asiatics. 1615 tr. De Wontfart’s 
Surv, E. Indies 10 A true *asiatall Magnificence. @1619 
FotHEerBy 11 ¢/eom. 1. iv. § 5.26 His luxurious and * Asiaticall 
Oration ynto King Hezechiah. 1836 Lanpor in Athenwum 
No. 441. 254 Speaking by metaphor and “asiatically. 1869 
Mra. Satispury in Echo 12 Mar., If we are to govern 
Asiatics well, we must govern them *Asiatically. 1594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. \V7ts (1616) 200 The *Asiaticans.. 
bare themselues verie couragiously. 1637 GiLLespre Evg.- 
Pop. Cerem. 1. ix. 32 The *Asiatican Doctors. 1774 T. 
Warton Zug. Poetry (1840) 1. Diss. i. 24 Nor is this fantastic 
imagery the only mark of *Asiaticism, which appears in the 
Runic odes. 1882 Van. Fair 28 Oct. 250 The lay Parsee is, 
to use an expressive *Asiaticism, his belly-god. 1847 GroTE 
Greece u. xxxiii. 1V. 332 Half-*asiatised Hellenism. 1856 — 
zbid. u. xciv. XII. 359 He was tending to *asiatize Mace- 
donia. J/érd. 324 These *Asiatising marriages. 

Aside (asoid), adv., prep., adj., sb. Forms: 4 
on syd, 5-6 on syde, on side; 4-6 a-syde, a 
syde, asyde, 5 acyde, 6 assyde, 5- aside. [orig. 
a phrase, o7 side: see A prep.’ (Used in USS. in 
various expressions where afa/‘ is used in England. )] 

A. adv. I. Of motion. 

1. To one side ; out of the way, away. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferinb. 2297 Pe coupes of gold were treden 
a-syde‘ al with mannis fet. a@1450 York JZyst., Capinakers 
Ovj, This stone .. remove and sette on syde. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch, V,u. viii. 1 Draw aside the curtaines. 1694 Lur- 
TRELL Brief Rel. U1. 292 The agent..is gone aside, and 
hath carried with him 2000/. in money belonging to the 
troop. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 245 To evade and slip aside 
from difficulty. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xv, Whose brazen 
studs and tough bull hide Had death so often dash’d aside. 

2. Away from the general throng or main body, 
into seclusion or privacy, apart. 

1450 Lonevicx Graz/ lit. 925 Kyng Orkaws took he asyde. 
1602 SHAKS. Ham. v.i.240 But soft, aside; heere comes the 
King. 1697 Drypen }77g. Georg. 11. 249 When she has 
calved, then set the Dam aside. 1866 Geo. Exior *. Holt 
xlvii. 407 One gentleman drew another aside to speak in an 
under-tone about Scotch bullocks. 

3. Away from one’s person ; off, down. 

1596 SpeNnsER /. Q. 1. iii. 4 Her fillet she vndight, And laid 
her stole aside. 1611 Brste Hed7. xii. 1 Let us lay aside 
every weight. 1697 DrypEn /77g. Georg. 1. 664 A Snake.. 
has cast his Sloughaside. 1859 TENNyson Evid 1443 Each 
.. cast his lance aside And dofted his helm. 

4. Away from consideration or employment, out 
of thought or use ; esp. in 70 /ay or set aside : (fig.) 
to put away, give up, dismiss, reject. 

©1440 Partonope 5039 Hereth yt and than ley hyt asyde. 
1535 CovERDALE Amos iL 4 He hath cast asyde the lawe of 
the Lorde. 1598 Suaxs. A/ervry W711. ii. 110 Setting the at- 
traction of my good parts aside. 1607 — Cor. 1. iii. 75 Come, 
lay aside your stitchery. 1798 Ferriar ///usty. Sterne iii. 
56 He often laid aside decorum. 1876 GREEN S/rort Hist. i. 
$ 5 (1882) 45 He set aside all dreams of the recovery of the 
West-Saxon overlordship. /67d. vi. § 4. 298 To fling aside 
traditional dogmas. 

5. Law. To set aside (a verdict, judgement, etc.): 
to declare it of no authority; to quash. 

1844 Lp. BrouGHAM Brit. Const, (1862) App. ili. 428 Whose 
decisions it could set aside for error in law. 1883 Sir J. 
Matuew in Law Rep. Queen's B, XI. 591 A rule was sub- 
sequently obtained ..to set that non-suit aside. 

II. Of direction. 

6. Towards one side, off from the direct line. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxx. (1495) 342 A lyghte 
beme is broke or shufte asyde. 1535 CovEeRDALE 2 Sav. vi. 
6 For the oxen wente out asyde. 1611 Bisre Ps. xiv. 3 They 
are all gone aside, they are together become filthy. 1815 
Byron Parvisina xiv, As bowstrings, when relax'd by rain, 
The erring arrow launch aside. 

7. Sidewise, obliquely. 

¢ 1369 Cuaucer Bh, Duchesse 558 With that he Icked on 
me asyde, As who sayth nay, that wol not be. 1440 Prof. 
Parv. 6 Acyde, obligue. ¢1305 DuNBAR Golden Terge xxv. 
g On syde scho lukat with a fremit fare. 1711 Pore Rafe 
Lock w. 33 Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside. 1775 
Jorinson in Boswell \i (1848) 463/1 We saw the Queen mount 
.. Brown habit: rode aside. 


III. Of position. 

+ 8. On one side, away, off. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 111 Thai saw on syde thre men 
cumand. 1610 HotLanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 681 \D.) The 
twentieth legion .. abode at Chester, scarce sixe miles aside 
from hence. 

9. Apart from the general company; in privacy. 
To speak aside, i.e. apart, so as to be inaudible to 
the general company. Uscd as a stage direction 
in plays, to indicate that certain words are to be 
spoken out of the hearing of other characters on 
the stage. 

e1400 Beryt 619 The Pardonere stood a-syde. 1535 
CovERDALE 1 Chron. xiii. 1 He was yet kepte asyde because 
of Saul. 1896 SHaks. Taw. Sh. v. i. 63 Let’s stand aside, 
and see the end of this controuersie, 1814 Scott Ld, /sles 
1. vii, Then lords and ladies spake aside. 

10.=Apart 5. (?Only in U.S.) 

1860 Marsu Zug. Lang. 640 Leaving the question of com- 
petency aside. 31865 Grant Waite Jem, Shaks. 31 But, 
aside from question of the kind of training. 1891 — Words 


e 
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§ Uses 21 But, pronouns.. and ‘auxiliary’ verbs aside, it 
[Chaucer’s English] is a mixture, etc. 

il. By the side, alongside (0ds.). Aside of: by 
the side of, alongside of. arch. and dial. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vn. 60 He ran on fut {v.7. sid, side] 
alwayis hym by. 1630 WapswortH Sf. Pilgr. iv. 33 A 
shippe.. which tooke his course aside of vs. 1808 Scott 
Alarm. ui. iii, Brown ale.. From ancient vessels ranged 
aside. 1856 Kane Arctic Exp. II. i. 24 We..are mere 
carpet-knights aside of these indomitable savages. 

12. ?On each side. rare. 

1859 TENNyson E/aine 47 A crown Of diamonds, one in 
front, and four aside. 

IV. Comb. + aside half, + aside-hand, t aside 
slips, on or to one side.- 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxv. (1495) 148 The 
lounge. .byclippyth asyde halfe the substaunce of the herte. 
1471 Arriv. Edw. JV (1838)18 Turned asyde-hand, and went 
to Bristowe. 1577 Ho.insHep CAvow. III. 312 He incamped 
somewhat aside slips of them. 

B. grep. [by omission of of.] 

1. At the side of, beside. (Still in Sc.) 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. vil. 215 And in the ashes sat, Aside 
the fire. 1743 Westey IVs. (1872) XIII. 175 The shop that 
was aside the house. 1807 TANNAHILL Poets 153 Since, 
Maggie, I am in aside ye. 

+2. Past, beyond. Oés. 

1sg2 Suaxs. Row. & Gud. ii. iii, 26 The kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rusht asidethe Law. 1663 Flagelluin 
or O. Cromwell (1672) 22 Which resolution he had taken up 
before..and was put aside it, by the amplitude of that 
Fortune. 5 

C. adj. [The adv. used attrib.] 

1882 J. Hawrnorne Fort. Foo/ 1. xl, ‘It’s extraordinary’ 
.. observed Sinclair, in an aside tone. [U.S.] 

D. sd. [the adv. used absol.; cf. A 9.] 

1. Words spoken aside or in an undertone, so as 
to be inaudible to some person present ; words 
spoken by an actor, which the other performers on 
the stage are supposed not to hear. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s. v., An Aside, seorsinz, is some- 
thing which an actor speaks apart, or, as it were, to him- 
self. 1834 Macauzay Chatham, Ess. (1854) 1. 293/2 Every 
tone from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside. a 1845 
Hoon (#7tZe of verses) Domestic Asides. 

2. An indirect effort, a side effort. 

1877 A. Cave Doctr, Atouemnent, The asides of many 
writers possess a more lasting .. influence than their deli- 
berate and darling labours. 1882 7yzes 23 Jan. 3 The solar 
energy is there directed not towards the earth, but at a right 
angle .. and we can hardly wonder if she does not respond 
to these solar asides. 

{ Aside, a-side, formerly written for @ s#de. 

+Asidely, adv. Obs. vare—'. [f. ASIDE adv. 
+-LY2,] Indirectly. 

¢1375 Wycur Ser. xci. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 324 Goddis 
wille is filled asideli by punishinge. 

+ Asi‘den, adv. Obs. or dial, In 5-6 asyden. 
[variant of AsIDE ; cf. destden : the -e72 may be the 
orig. dative.] Sidewise, obliquely, aslant. Cowzd. 
asiden-hand(s, =aside-hand ; see ASIDE A IV. 

1440 Prouip. Parv. 6 A-cydenandys ; or a-slet, or a-slonte 
(v.7 acydnande, acydenam), Odligue vel a latere. 1471 
Arriv. Edw. £V. (1838) 18 He took nat his ground so even 
in the front... butt somewhate a-syden hande. 1502 ARNoLD 
Chrou. (1811) 169 Se that the cuttyng be euin ouer thwarte 
thestokandasyden. ¢ 1691 Ray Proverbs (1768) 51 All asid- 
ing as hogs fighting. [1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
13 ‘Yo’ hanna put yore shaw! on straight, the cornels bin 
all asiden.’] 

Asi‘deness. [f. AsipEa.+-nxxEss.] The state 
of being aside; apartness, isolation. 

1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even xxi. 214 Lifted off the 
busy planet aud set in some asideness. [U.S.] 

+ Asides, adv. Ods. In 4 on-sydez, asydis, 
asidis. [variant of AsIDE after advb. genitives in 
-s; chiefly northern; cf. adozts, besides.] = ASIDE. 

e 1325 £. E. Altzt. P.C. 218 Her say] watz hem aslypped 


on-sydez. 1382 WycuiF JZaz¢. xvii. 1 Ledde hem asydis in 
to an hi3 hill. —JZarz vii. 33 Takynge him asydis fro the 
cumpanye. 


b. Comé. asides-half, asides-hand, aside. 

1382 WycuiF Gad. ii. 2 A sydis hond, ov dy hemsilf, to hem 
that weren seyn forto besumwhat. W— J7fark iv. 34 On sidis 
hond. — Acts xxiii. 19 The tribune takinge his hond, wente 
with him a sydis half [z. ~. asidis]. 

Asidew : see ARSEDINE. 

Asie: see AsyrE v. Obs. to sink down. 

Asier, obsolete form of AzURE. 

Asigne, asingne, obsolete forms of ASsIcn. 

Asile, earlier form of AsytuM ; cf. F. asz/e. 

A-simmer (simar), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
SimmMER.] On the simmer, simmering. 


1849 J. Witson in Blackw. Jag. LXV. 767 The furnace 
at a red heat, pots and pans a-simmer. 


+ A'sinal, a. Obs. rave. [ad. L. asinalis, f. 
astnus ass: see -AL1.] = ASININE. 


1566 ADLINGTON Apuleius To Reader, From their asinall 
fourme to their humaine and perfect shape. 


+ A’sinary, @. Obs—° fad. L. asindrius, f. 
asinus aSS: S€@ -ARY.]=prec. 1731 in Batter. 

+ Asine. Ods. rare. [a. F. asine (still used 
dial.), ad. L. aséza.] <A she-ass. (In Bellendene 
perh. of common gender, OF. aszze.) 

15360 BELLENDENE Crom. Scot. (1821) 1. 51 Thair hors ar 
litill mair than astnis. 1584 Arcup. DouGLas (in Sat, Kev. 


27 Nov. 1858, 539/2) Desired to borrow his asine for the use 
of her milk. 
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+Asine'go. Ods. or dial. Also7asinico. [a. 
pe: asnico, dim. of aszo ass.] 
. A little ass. 

1634 T. Hersert Trav. 127 (T.) We jogged leisurely on 
upon our mules and asinegoes. 1685 .R. Burton Zug. Eim- 
pire in Auer. xxii. (1730) 207 Their Horses, Cows, Hoggs, 
and Asinego’s that they brought from Spain. 

2. A ‘donkey,’ fool, dolt. 

1606 SHans. Tr. & Cr. 1. i. 49 An Asinico may tutor thee; 
Thou scuruy valiant Asse. 1714 Mitsourne Tvaitor’s 
Rew. Pref., These asinegoes are like those miserable com- 
forters Job’s friends, [1880 in Hest Cornzw. Gloss.) 

Asinine (z'sinain), a.; also 7-8 ass-. [ad. L. 
asininus, f. asinus ass: see -INE1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to asses. 

1624 Botton Nevo 246 Her fiue hundred female asses.. 
her asinine dayrie. 1641 Mitton Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 137 


That asinine feast of sowthistles. 1873 Loncr. A/owk Casad 
«Magg. 157 Since monkish flesh and asinine are one. 

2. Having the qualities by which the ass is char- 
acterized ; obstinate, stupid, doltish. 

c 1610 CHAPMAN //iad, To Reader 225 Your asinine souls, 
Proud of their burdens, feel not how they gall. 1781 Cowrer 
Convers. 209 "Tis the most asinine employ on earth, To hear 
them tell of parentageand birth. 1859 Hetps Friends 72 C. 
Ser. 1. I. ii. 153 And I .. should be asinine enough to go. 

Asininity (esininiti), [f. prec.+-1ry.] Asi- 
nine quality ; stupidity. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. Aug., Ears beyond the usual dimen- 
sions of asin[in]ity asinine. 1860 J. KENNEDY Quod/ibet vi. 
88 Meek, even to a degree of asininity, in his demeanor. 

+ Asi‘nk, v. Olds. [f. A- pref. 1 + Sink, OE. 
sincan. Cf. Ger. ersinken.] To sink down. 

¢1275 Mares Body & Soul 469 Into the aller deoppeste pit 
.. Heom self asonken in ther mit. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 136 
Hou fareth hy that hy nasynketh ? 

and sb. Zool. 


Asiphonate (soifoneit), a. 
[f. A- pref. 14 + SIPHONATE. ] A. adj. Having 
no respiratory siphon. B. sb. An acephalous 
mollusc so characterized. 

1839 OwEN Classif. Mainn2.61 Holostomatous and asipho- 


nate Gastropods. 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 304 Lamelli- 
branchs are divided into Siphonates and Asiphonates. 


-asis, suff, L. -dsis, Gr. -Go1s, forming names of 
diseases, really nouns of state or process from 
verbs in -dew; as from ¢@eip louse, pOetpa-erv to 
be lousy, P@eipiGots phthiridsis ; so elephantiaszs, 
psortasis, and many modem words, more or less 
analogical, as ad/aztiasis, arsenzasts, etc. 

Asise, obsolete form of AssizE. 

+ Asi't, v. Obs. [In sense 1 f. A- pref. 1+ 
stttan to Sit; cf. Ger. evsitsen : in sense 2 prob. for 
ATSIT, q.¥.] 

1. zt. To sit, settle ; remain sitting. 

a1ooo Elene (Grein) 998 Secgas, mid sigecwén, aseten 


hzfdon, on Créca land. 1205 Lay. 26353 Pa while ba beos 
eorles breo seiden heore erende, aset [1250 sat] be kaisere. 
2. trans. To sit against ; to withstand. 
€1330 Arth. & Alert. 8150 Non his dent asit might. @ 1400 
Octouian 1665 No man ne myghte with strengthe asytte 
Hys swordes draught. 


Asith, variant of AssytH, Ods., satisfaction. 
|| Asitia (Asi‘f'a). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. dotria, 
f. dotros, f. & priv.+otros corn, food.] ‘ Loath- 
ing of food.’ Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853. ‘More 
correctly a want of food.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881. 
Asiwe, variant of AsuE v. Ods., to follow. 
Ask (ask), v. Forms: a.1 dsci-an, fcsi-, éhsi-, 
Axi-, 4hxi-, dhxsi-, 4xsi-an, -3an, -3ean, eecsian ; 
2-3 axien, acsien, 3 sexi, axi, 4 acsi, acsy, oxi, 
oxy, oxsi, oksi, 3-5 axen, (5 axse, exe,) 4-6 
axe, ax, (6- dial. ax). Also 8. 2 esci-, eski-en, 
3 easki, (Orm.) asskenn, 3-5 ask-en, 3-7 aske, 
(3 haske, ascke, axke,) 4— ask. Also y. 3-4 
esch(e, esse, 3-5 asch(e, 5 ashe, 5-6 asshe, 
(xorth. asse, pa.t. ast). 

[Common Teut.: OE. dsczan was cogn. w. OF ris. 
dskia, OS. éscén, éscan, OHG. etscin, MHG. 
eischen, Ger. heischen, OTeut.*aiskijan: cf. Skr.7sh 
to seek, zchchhd wish. ‘The original long @ gave 
regularly the ME. (Kentish) dx7; but elsewhere 
was shortened before the two consonants, giving 
ME. a, and, in some dialects, ¢. The result of these 
vowel changes, and of the OE. metathesis asc-, 
acs-, was that ME. had the types dx, ax, ex, ask, 
esk, ash, esh, ass, ess. The true representative of 
the orig. dscian was the s.w. and w.midl. ash, 
esh, also written esse (cf. wsce ASH, weescle)an 
WaAsH), now quite lost. Acstan, axian, survived 
in ax, down to nearly 1600 the regular literary 
form, and still used everywhere in midl. and south. 
dialects, though supplanted in standard English 
by ask, originally the northern form. Already in 
15th c, the latter was reduced dialectally to asse, 
pa. t. asf, still current dialectally.] 

General senses: 1. To call for; IJ. To call for an 
answer; III. To call for a thing desired, to make 
a request ; IV. Pregnant and special uses ; V. fig. 
as predicated of things. 
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+I. 1. trans. To call for, call upon (a person or 
thing personified) to come. Ods. 

arooo Beowulf 2417 Ile for wlenco wean ahsode. @ 1000 
Caedmon's Gen. (Gr.) 2453 [Hi] comon corprum miclum cu- 
man acsian. rz05 Lay. 19967 He lette axien anan Men pat 
cuden hauwen stan. 

IT. To call upon any one for information, or an 
answer; to question, inquire. 

* trans. With the thing asked as object: 

To call for an answer to (a question or inquiry). 

2. without mention of the person askcd : 

a. with the thing asked as an object scntence or 
clause (in indircet, or, lesscommonly, direct oration). 

cr1000 Ags. Ps. xiv.[2] Ic ahsige, Hwa par eardad? 2 1038 
Charter of Eanwenc in Cod. Dipl. \V. 54 Da Acsode de bis- 
ceop hwa sceélde andswerian for his médor. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 
Te33 sholldenn .. asskenn what he ware. a 1300 Cursor MM. 
7887 Tle askes, quat was pat Ieuedi? cx305 St. Crist. 149 
in &. £. P. (1862) 63 Pis gode man .. eschte what hi wolde. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Wefe’s Prol, 21, | axe, why the fyfte man 
Was nought housbond to the Samaritan? c1qz0 vow, 
Arth. xxiv, Gauan asshes, ‘Is hit soe?’ 1455 Io. CLere 
in Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 He askid what the Princes name 
was. 1549 CoverDALE Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol., He axeth 
not whether good workes are to be done or not. 1597 
Suaks. 2 /Ten. [V.. ii. 71 May I aske, how my Lady his 
Wife doth? 1911 SteeLe Spfect. No. 454 ? 6 Toask what I 
wanted. J/od, Ask who it is. He asks if you are ready. 
T merely ask, ‘Is it true?’ 

b. with the question expressed by a sb. or pro- 
noun: To ask a guestion, this, something. 

¢13z0 R. Brunne Afedit. 430 Some axen questyons to do 
hym wrong. 1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) 1. 67 Pre ques- 
tiouns beep i-axed. 1803 Peace Anecd. Eng. Lang. 114 
A true born Londoner, Sir, of either sex, always axes ques- 
tion, axes pardon, and at quadrille axes leave. 1850 TeN- 
nyson /2 A/em. xiv, And ask a thousand things of liome. 

¢. with the question indicated by its subject or ob- 
ject: To ask the way, the price, a name, an age, etc. 

1382 Wyctir Gen. xxxii. 29 Wherto askist [v. 7. axist] thou 
myname? c14z0 Chron, Vilod. 689 Ryse up ..and be way 
asshe, To Wyltone. 150z ARNoLD Chron. (1811) 208 To an- 
swere him that axith the lawe of the Lorde. 1549 Latimer 
7 Serm. bef. Edw. V?. (Arb.) 27 The other axed ye price, he 
sayed : xx. nobles. 1597 SHaks. 2 /7en. /V. 1. i. 39 He 
ask’d the way to Chester. 1842 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wom. 93 Ask thou not my name. 

3. with the person asked introduced by a pre- 
position : 

+a. ata person. Obs. exc. dial, 

1297 R. Giouc. 16 Heo aschede at Corineus, how heo so 
hard were. c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 924 Als Abraham .. 
hit at himself asked. 1535 CoverDaAte Ecclus. xxi. 17 It is 
axed at the mouth of the wyse. 1753 Stcwart’s Trial 197 
To ask any question at Allan Breck about the murder, which 
he now related to them. 1843 Betuune Scot, Peasant’s 
Fireside 47 ‘Why do you ask that question at me?’ 


+b. toa person. (Cf. Fr. demanider a.) Obs. 

c1314 Guy !Varw. 27 Than axed anon Sir Gii To the 
barouns that oned him bi. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour 
Dvijb, Asking to her why she had trespaced his commaund- 
ments. 1663 GerstER Counse/ 13 Asking to passengers what 
weather it was without doores, 

c. of a person. 

1366 Maunpev. v. 61, I askedof the monkes .. how this be- 
felle. ¢ 1380. Sir Ferumé, 1124 Pe Amyral of hym axeth.. wat 
tydynge pay had y-bro3t. ©1450 A/erdrn ii. 36 Axe of hem 
whi that that toure fill. 1562 Turner //eréa/it. 51a, The 
sherif axed diligently of them... what they had done. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. 11. 957 [One] of whom to ask Which way the 
neerest coast of darkness lyes. ¢1735 Pore //or. Efpist. 1. 
ii. 2xx, I ask these sober questions of my heart. J/od. A 
farmer of whom I asked the way. 

** trans. With the person asked as object: 

To call upon (a person) for information or an 
answer; to put a question to, to question. 

4. with personal obj. only: To ask a person. 

a. simply. 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 28 Hine ne dorste nan mann 
ahsian. — John ix. 21-23 Ahxsiad hine sylfne [zv. ». acsiad, 
ahxiad, Lindisf. zefraiznas, Rushw, zefregnas]. a 1300 
Cursor MH. 1001 Syn pou askis me .. I wille pe telle. 1382 
Wyciir ¥oé xii. 7 Aske the bestis, and thei shul teche thee. 
1535 CoveRDALE J¥od xii. 7 Axe the catell, & they shal 
enfourme the. 1591 Suaxs. Two Gent, 1. v. 36 Aske my 
dogge. 1611 Biste x Cor. xiv. 35 Let them aske their hus- 
bands at home. 1732 Pore Ess. Maun u. 205 Ask your own 
heart; and nothing is so plain. 1842 TENNYSON Dora 142 
T ask’d him, and he said, He could not ever rue his marry- 
ing me. 4 , 

b. with the question introduced by ‘saying,’ etc. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 19 Hiaxsodon hine [Hatton axe- 
den hym]and pus cwa:den, Hwet eart bu? — Matt. xii. 
10 Hi ahsude{n] hyne, pus cwedende, etc. 1388 Wycuir 
Luke xxiii. 3 Pilat axide hym, and seide, Art thou Kyng of 
Jewis. 16xx Biste Fohkn ix. 19 They asked them, saying, 
Is this your son? 

5. with the thing asked as a second object: To 
ask a person a question. 

@. with the question as an object sentence orclause. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 12 Nan bwra.. ne dorste hine 
axian hwat he were. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 25 Pe preost me 
walde eskien.. hwa me scniue. /é/d. 35 Esca hine hwet he 
habbe bigeten. a@1230 Juliana 257 He easked ham, 3ef 
ham biluued to heren him. ¢ 1275 Passion of Our Lord 567 
in O. E. Alise. 53 Vre louerd hire gon axi, For hwi and for 
hwanwepestu? @ 1300 Cursor A/, 1125 Aske his fader quere 
he be. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 98 He gan oxy what it might be, 
He hem oxed what it were. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 939 And 
how he was..he dude hym asshe. 1584 7hrcc Ladies 
Lond. 1. in Haz), Dedst. V1. 296 My lady axes you, when 
will you take possession of your house. x60x Suaks. Ad/'s 
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Well u. ii, 38 Aske mee if I am a Courtier, 171x Av- 
bison Sfect. No, 10 P 5, | have heard then asking the first 
man they have met with whether there was any news stir- 
ring. 1849 Dickens Daz. Copp. xxi. (C. D. ed.) 181, 1 .. asked 
him what o’clock it was. 

b. with the question expressed by a sb. or pro- 
noun: @ question, this, something. 

cr1ooo les. Gosp. Matt. xxii, 46 Ne man ne dorste hyne 
nan ping mare axigean (Rushw, zeaseigan; //atton axien]. 
€1315 Suorsimam 136 Ich acsy the a questioun. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucrr Ants. 7. 489 Now lovyeres axe I this question. 
1598 Suaks. Aferry WwW. i. 16 Aske him some questions in 
his Accidence.  r611 Binne Yer. xxxviii. 14, I will aske thee 
a thing; hide nothing from me. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to 
Cong. 1, 111 Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no fibs. 
Afod. Which of them asked you that? 

¢e. with the question asked indicated by its sub- 
ject or object: To ask a person the way, the ¢7e, 
his xame, age, etc. 

1593 Suaks. Aich, (1, 1. iii. 9 Aske him his name. 1605 
-- Leary. iti. 117 Aske him his purposes, why he appeares 
Vpon this Call o’ th’ Trumpet. 1709 Pore /ss. Crét. 436 
Ask them the cause. Jod. She asked me the reason. 

6. with the matter introduced by a preposition : 
a. To ask a person of (arch.), adozd/, in OF, Le, 
yb (=about), a matter. b. (To ask one afler or 
Jor a person : see 7.) 

¢885 kK. sEcrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 4 Pet is bat ic bé wer ymb 
acsade .. Disse sprace de du me azfter ascast. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke ix, 45 Hi ne dorston hine be pam worde ahsian. 
¢1220 Halt Mcid. 9 Aske bes cwenes .. of hare liflade. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 1294 He asked him of his errand. ¢1300 Beket 
2 And eschte him of Engelonde : and of the manere there. 
1475 Caxton Yason 40b, Thauncient man axid one of the 
marronners of this matere. 1597 Suaks. 2 /Jen. JV. un. iv. 389 
Knocking at the Tauernes, And asking every one for Sir 
John Falstaffe. 160x — Ad/’s Well wv. it. 317 Why do’s he 
aske him of me? 1842 TENNyson Edw. Morris 23 Once | 
ask'd him of his early life. Zod. Did you ask them about 
the books? 

*** Indy, With no object expressed ¢ 

To inquire, make inquiries. 

7. To ask (of obs.) about (in OE. be, yb = about). 
To ask after a thing missing, a person absent, his 
welfare, etc. To ask jor a person ; to ask to see; 
formerly (and still in aa/.) =to ask after. 

c885 K. /Enrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 4 Se de ymb pet ascian 
wile. ¢ 1000 Atrric Deut. iv. 32 Ahsiad be ealdumdagum da 
weeron wr ponne ge. ¢xz30 Ancr. R. 172 Axinde efter 
tidinges. ax2g0 Owl §& Night. 711 Wi axestu of craftes 
mine, 1377 Lanci. P. P2. B. v. 542, I seygh neuere palmere 
.. Axen after hym. 1588 Suaxs. £.Z.Z. 1. 1. 168 And 
Rosaline, they call her, aske for her. 167x Mitton Saws. 
40 Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him Eyeless 
in Gaza. 3849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xx.(C. D. ed.) 178 That 
shows the advantage ofasking, don’tit. 1866 G, MacponaLp 
Aun. Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 524 To ask after their health 
when he met them. fod. Did any one ask for me, while I 
was out? When you reach that point, ask again. 

+ 8. To ask of or a/ a person of a matter, i.e. 
from a person about a matter. Ods. 

1393 Lanot. 2. Pd. C. xxi. 127 Ayper axed of ober * of pis 
grete wonder. c1440 Generydes 309 He asckid of Medeyn 
Of his ffader. 1600 FairFAx 7asso vin. liii. 152 To spie at 
whom to aske we gazed round. 1611 Disre 1 Sav, xxviii. 
16 Wherefore then doest thou aske of me? 

III. To make request for a thing desired. 

* trans. With the thing asked as object: 

To make request for. 

9. simply. To ask a thing. 
liatly ¢o ask for: see 16.) 

cx250 Gen. §& Ex, 1668 Aske it wid skil and du salt hauen. 
1340 Alycnvd. 114 Jesu Crist ous tekp zuo to oxi uoryeuenesse. 
Lbtd, 209 Verst oxsep Godes riche. 1370 Lay-Folks Mass- 
Bk. App. iv. 510 Let him not ‘his offryng asch. ¢ 1374 
Cnaucer Troydas v. 594, 1 naxe in guerdon but a boone. 
1420 Avow. Arth.iv, Thenne the kyng asshet a chekkere. 
1460 Towneley Myst. Coliphiz. 200 That is it that I ast. 
1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 26 Come nowe to me and axe 
forgyuenes. 1570 Play IWVit § Sc. (1848) 10, laxe no more. 
1593 Suaks. 3 /fen. VF. un. vi. 69 Clifford, aske mercy. 1644 
Mitton Arcof. (Arb.) 76 Asking licence to do so worthy a 
deed. 1711 STFELE Sfect. No. 6 » 2 Vhe beggar disabled 
himself in his Right Leg, and asks Alms all Day. 1837 
Dickens Pickwick xxvii, Ask a blessing, Mr. Stiggins. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 155 Ask your boon, for boon I owe you. 

b. 70 ask a price: to ask so much as the price, 


to state the price. 

1857 Bohn’s //andbk. Prov, 323 Ask but enough, and you 
may lower the price as you list. 1864 TENNyson Brook 142 
How he sent the bailiff to the farm To learn the price, and 
what the price he ask’d. J/od. What do you ask for this? 
Ilow much did he ask? 


10. ‘Yo ask a thing (Zo obs., at obs. or dial.) of, 


from a person. 

1340 Ayenb, 110 Huet may pe zone betere acsy to his 
uader panne hread? ¢1450 Compl. Lover's Life \xix, That 
to my foo .. Mot axe grace, mercy, and pite. c1q60 For- 
tescue Ads. & Lim. Mon, (1714) 134 Such as axen of the 
Kyng, Offices. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. cviii. 661 A 
charmer.. that asketh counsell at spirites. 1647 Cuas. I. 
Let. in Antiquary I. 97 To aske leave of y* two houses to 
make a journey. 1796 Burns Let. in Hks. (Globe) 563, 
I am ashamed to ask another favour of you. 1830 tr. 
Aristoph. Acharnians 43 ‘The request of the bride, which 
she earnestly asks at me! J/od. He asked a larger sum 
from me. 

11. To ask Zo do, or be done Lo. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. it. i. 631..axe gretely to heeren tho 
remedyes. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1, I had de- 
lyte & axed to rede some good historye. 1647 Spricc Ang. 
Kediv. 11, tii, (1854) 149, I humbly ask to have this place 


(Now more fami- 


ASK. 


slighted. 1833 1. Tavtor Fanat. vii. 221 The country... 
seemed to ask to be seized upon by inen worthy to enjoy it. 

** trans. With the person asked as object: 

To make a request to. 

12. To ask a person a thing. Oés., or arch. in 
“Task you pardon, leave.’ 

1297 R. Grouc. 16 He nolde no mon asche leue. /bid. 196 
Hii essep vs truage. a 31300 Cursor Al. 3868 Jacob askid 
him his lemman. ¢ 1308 /’o/. Songs 200 What hast i-do, 
That thou me so oxist pes? ¢ 1450 Loneticu Grad xxxvi. 
493 Forto axen hem consaille. 1538 Banu God's Pro- 
mises in Dodsl. O. 2. (1780) I. 11 Good I.orde I axe the 
mercy. 1672 Mitton 7’. W’. 1v. 551 ‘To stand upright Will 
ask thee skill. 1749 FrevpinG Yor Fones xvi. vii. (1840) 238/2, 
Task Mr. Blifil pardon. 

b. with the sccond object wanting. 

a 1564 Brecon Gen. Prof, Wks. (1843) 22 Christ saith : ‘Give 
to every one that axeth thee.’ 

13. ‘Yo ask a person /o do a thing. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 3141 Nou es he askid .. Til gode to make 
of sacrifise. ¢1qoo Destr, Troy, (title) low King Pelleus 
Ifxit lason to get pe files of golde. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. 
§ 22. 152, I asked him to accompany me. 1872 Brack dv. 
Phacton xxv. 350 He does not ask me to pay his bills. 

14. To ask a person (of obs.) for a thing. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Jers. 7. (Wr) 2 918 A manthat.. cometh 
for to axe him of mercy (Other 3/SS, aske mercy]. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 24/3 For this first they ought to axe 
echeone other. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. iu. i. 61 He ask’d 
me for a hundred markes in gold. 1600 — A. Y ZL. 14. i. 
138, I might aske you for your Commission. 1735 Por: 
Prot. Sat. 50 You know his Grace, I want a Patron; ask 
him fora Place. 1810 Scott Ludy of L. v. vii, Ask we this 
savage hill we tread For fatten’d steer or household bread ? 
Prov, Ask a kite for a feather, and she'll say, she has but 
just enough to fly with. 

*** tntr, With no object: To make request. 


15. simply. To ask. 
¢1380 Wrcur Sed. IVs. (1871) IL]. 328 He is redy to 3eve 
him if he ax worpily. cxqoo Nom. Rose 5243 Man that 


worthy is of name, To axen often hath gret shame. 1535 
Coverpace Jatt. vi.7 Axe & it shalbe giuen you. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11, 402 Ask and haue. 1611 Biste 


Matt. vi. 7 Aske {[Wycttr, axe 3e] and it shalbe giuen you. 
Med, It is rather those who ask loudest, than those who 
need most, that secure attention. 

16. To ask (after obs.) for a thing. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 81 Tuel mennish .. acse6 after for- 
tocne of heuene. 1377 Lancu. 7. /°7, B. v1. 298 Al hunger 
eet in hast and axed after more. 1611 Bistr Dicah vit. 3 
‘The iudge asketh for a reward. 1795 SoutuHey Joan of Arc 
1, 246 Could hear a famish’d woman ask for food, And feel 
no pity. 1865 Dickens J/at. /’r. u. vii. 202 I'll cut back 
and ask for leave. 

IV. Pregnant senses and special uses. 

+17. To inquire into, examine, investigate. Ods. 

cx000 Aes. Ps. x. 5 His brawas.. ahsad manna bearn, 
Se ylca Drihten ahsad rihtwise and unrihtwise. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 35 Oder he heo haf6 i-escad oder haf ifunden 
on boke. 1382 Wycttr Zcclus. xi. 7 Beforn that thou aske, 
ne blame thou any man, — /’s. x.5 The eyelidis of hym asken 
[6x1 trie] the sones of men. The Lord asketh the ri3twis 
man, and the vnpitous. 1622 Arraignm. Fohn Selman 14 
Sir Francis Bacon .. proceeded to judgment and asking on 
the prisoner, thus.. hee spake. 


+18. To prosecute, exact from, oppress. Ods. 
1388 WycuiF /saiah \viii. 3 Lo! 30ure wille is foundun in 
the dai of 3oure fastyng, and ye axen alle 3oure dettouris. 


19. To ask as by right, call for, demand. 

1393 Gower Conf. }. 36 They axen alle jugement Aycin 
the man. ¢1430 Sy7 Genertdes 4795 His hors he ashed .. 
his wey he nam. @1440Sir Degrev. 393 He axit jnstes of 
were And prays the of answere. c1q460 Tocvunely Myst. 58 
To worshyp me as I wylle asse. 1509 Barcray S/3p of 
Folys (1874) 1. 141 Nought.. to asshe agaynst right. 1544 
Batre Sir J. Oldcastell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 258 God 
will axe no more of a Christen beleuer .. but only to okey 
the preceptes of that moost blessed lawe. 1580 Barer <{/z, 
A 594 To aske agayne that is ones owne, or in a maner 
due to him, AXefosco. 

b. esp. in 7o ask an account. 

21450 Ant. de la Tour xxxix. 59 Of the which God wille 
axse hem accompte. 1523 Lp. Berners Foss. 1. ccclxxniii. 
645 They wolde aske accomptes of the Chancellour of Eng- 
Iande to knowe where all the good was become that he had 
leuyed through the realme. 1559 J/yrr. Alag., Dk. Glouc. 
xxi. 5 l'o axe a reckening of the Realmes reuenue. 

20. To make proclamation ofa thing in church 
or other public place, calling upon any who have 
claims or objections to put them forward. For- 
merly of things found, stray cattle, etc.; still used 
of marriages about to be contracted (/o ask the 
éanns); in popular phrase the parties are said to 
be ‘asked in church.’ 

(The recognized expression is now to publish the banus 5 
but ask is the historical word.) See Bann. 

1450 Myrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 1523 
Fitzuers. Surv. 28h, They ought to aske them [stray 
cattle] thre sondayes in thre or four next parysshe churches 
and also crye them thre tymes in thre the nexte market 
townes, 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. u. i. 181 The day When I 
shal aske the banes, and when be married. 1606 II 't/y 
Beguiled in Hazl. Dodst. 1X. 304 We must be asked in 
church next Sunday. 1662 Fuiier MWorthies Westm. (1811) 
II, ros (D.) His head was ask’d, but never married to the 
English Crown. 1841 Orperson Creo/eana it. 14 The fair 
sex .. preferring to be ‘asked in church.’ — 

21. cllipt. To ask (one) to come, to Invite. 

Mod. We ought to ask him to dinner, Why were you 
not at the ball? Because I was not asked. 

22. 7o ask away: to do away with by asking. 

1649 Mitton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. x12 Ilis Prayer is so 


ASK. 


ambitious of Prerogative, that it dares ask away the Prero- 
gative of Christ himself. . 

V. fig. Predicated of things. 

23. To need, require, demand, call for (by its 
condition). 

1340 A yend. 54 Be ban pet hare zennes oksep, 1387 TRrE- 
visa Descr. Brit, (Caxton) 36 Whan tyme and place axeth. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7067 He bat tas not his tyme, when 
be tyde askes. ¢1430 Hysuns to Virg. (1867) 61 Quod con- 
science, bat axip coost. 1596 SHaks, Tam. Shr. u. i. 15 
Signior Baptista, my businesse asketh haste. 1598 BaRRET 
Theor. Warres 1. i. 7 These three matters handled would 
askeagreat volume. 1615 MarkHaM Eng. Housw. (1660) 81 
The Veal will aske a double quantity of Suet. 1623 San- 
DERSON Servm. Ad Mag. i. (1674) 89 It will ask some time, 
yea, and cunning too, to find it out. 1697 DryDEN larg. 
Georg. 1. 478 Goats of equal Profit are .. and ask an equal 
Care, 1780 CowrEer Tadle T. 559 To give a Milton birth 
ask’d ages more, 1880 Cyetes Hum. Exp, vi. 133 Limit of 
time asked for a sensation. 

+24. To invite, provoke. Ods. 

©1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1v. 91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
aske a blow, 1605 CamDEN Rem. (1637) 303 One ill word 
asketh another, One good turne asketh another. 

+25. To seek, direct itself toward (lit. trans. of 
L. petere). Obs. rare. : 

_ 1432-50 tr. //zgden (1865) 1.63 The Redde see. .is departede 
in to ij. armes, of whom the arme Persicalle.. dothe aske 
the northe. 

+ Ask, 55.1 Ods. Forms: 1 sesce, 3 axe, (?) as. 
[OE. e#sce, f. dsctan (see prec.); cf. ODu. esch. 
As is prob. = ash or ask: see the vb.] Asking, 
inquiry ; thing asked, request. 

a 1000 Laws of Athelstan § 5 (Vhorpe I. 230) Hzfdon ealle 
6a &scean. 1205 Lay. 1053 Eouer axe ich eou leue. @ 1230 
Juliana 16 He failed of his as. 

Ask (ask), sd.2 Also 4 arske, 4-6 aske, 5 
awsk. [Apparently worn down from OE. ddexe 
newt (= OS. egithassa, OHG. egidehsa, MHG. 
egedehse, mod.G. eidechse), the phonetic contraction 
being paralleled by the Ger. dial. edechs, egdes, 
eges, eckes, given by Grimm III. 83; but no inter- 
mediate forms between dexe and aske, such as 
ddesce, adsce, or adxe, axe, have been found.] 

A newt or eft; the common name in Scotland, 
and in the north and north-east of England as far 
as Morecambe Bay and Lincolnshire. Sometimes 
applied also to the lizard; always classed among 
venomous animals, an idea encouraged by a general 
confusion of ask with asf. See also ASKER2. 

¢ 1325 Jetr. Hom. 141 Snakes and nederes thar he fand, 
And gret blac tades.. And arskes and other wormes felle. 
c1425 WYNTOUN C701. 1. xiii. 55 Nakyn best of venym .. as 
aske or eddyre, tade, orpade. c1450 HENRYSON (Jan.) Cum 
with me in hy, Edderis, askis, and wormis meit for to be. 
1sor Doucras Pad. Hon.1, xxv, The water stank, the feild 
was odious Quhair dragouns, lessertis, askis, edders, swat- 
terit. 1611 Florio, A/agrasio, an Eft, a Nute, an Aske. 
1840 J. M. Witson 7. of Borders (1851) XX. 31 He can 
lurk in the green moss like the yellow-wamed ask. 18 
Smives Scotch Nat. ii. (ed. 4) 44 He looked at the beast. It 
was notaneel. It was very like an ask, 

In the following Glossaries of the Eng. Dial. Soc., Cum- 
berland, Swaledale, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby (As& or Aish: 
Fleeing-ask, the dragon-fly: cf. Flying Adder, Flying Dra- 
gon), Manley and Corringham (Lincolnsh.) 

Askable (a‘skab’l), a. [f. ASK v.+-aBLE.] Fit 
or proper to be asked. 

c1650 7. Cromwell in Percy's Bal. & Rom.1.129 For if 
your boon be askeable, soone granted it shall be. 

Askance (askz'ns), adv. Forms: 6a scanche, 
a scance, ascaunce, 6-7 asconce, ascance, 6-8 
askaunce, 7 aSkauns, ascaunse, 6- askance. 
[Etymology unknown. Wedgwood suggests It. 
a schiancio ‘bias, slanting, sloping or slopingly, 
aslope, across, overthwart’ (Baretti), where schz- 
ancio is=OFr. esclanc, esclenc, gauche, left hand. 
Skeat compares It. scamso f. scansare, expl. by 
Florio, among other meanings, as ‘to go a slope, 
or a sconce, or a skew, to go sidelin.’ Koch 
suggests a formation on ON. d skd: see ASKEW. 
Diefenbach compares Jutlandish ad-skands, West 
Fris. skdn, schean, which he connects with Du. 
schuin, schuins: see ASKOYNE.] 

(There is a whole group of words of more or less obscure 
origin in ask-, containing askance, askant, askew, ashie, 
askile, askoye, askoyne, (with which cf. asklent, aslant, as- 
guint,) which are more or less closely connected in sense, 
and seem to have influenced one another in form. They ap- 
pear mostly in the 16th or end of the rsthc., and none of 
them can be certainly traced up to OE.; though they can 
nearly all be paralleled by words in various languages, evi- 
dence is wanting as to their actual origin and their relations 
to one another,) 

1. Sidewise, obliquely, askew, asquint; with a 
side glance. 

1530 Parscr. 831/1 A scanche, De travers, en lorgnant, 
axrgqr Wyatt Jeane & Sure Fst. 52 For, as she lookt a 
scance, Under a stole she spied two stemyng eyes. 1667 
Mitton /. ZL. x. 668 He bid his Angels turne ascance The 
Poles of Earth. 1768 Beartie Miustr.1. xxxv, They meet, 
they dart away, they wheel askance. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr & Leg. Art (1850' 154 Judas is at once distinguished, 
looking askance with a wicked sneer on his face. 

b. With a side or indirect meaning. 

1 Swinpurne Evechtheus 337 Journeying to the bright 
God's shrine Who speaks askance and darkling. 
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2. In the fig. phrases To look, eye, view a- 
skance, the idea expressed has varied considerably, 
different writers using them to indicate disdain, 
envy, jealousy, and suspicion. The last of these 
is now the prevalent idea, and 70 /ook at, eye, view 
askance =to look at with mistrust. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cad. Mar. 21 That scornefully lookes 
askaunce. 1596 SHaks. Yaz. Shv. 1. i. 249 Thou canst not 
frowne, thou canst not looke a sconce. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man, in Hum... ii, Nay, Boy, never look askance at me 
for the matter. 3602 Life 7. Cromwell iv. ii, Yet look’d a- 
skance when as they saw me poor. 1667 Mitton P. L. 19. 504 
The Devil .. with jealous leer maligne Ey’d them askance. 
1750 Gray Le#. in Poems (1775) 215 Whom meaner beauties 
eye askance, And vainly ape her art of killing. 1790 Burke 
+r. Rev. 155 It is envy and malignity .. that makes some 
look askance at the distinctions..set apart for virtue. 1824 
W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 57 Eyeing the enemy askance from 
under their broad hats. 1875 GLapsToNE G/eax. VI. xxiv. 120 
Both rather abounded in self-confidence, and were viewed 
askance by authority. 1875 Witney Life Lang. v. 97 
Words .. which come to be looked askance at and avoided. 

3. elliptical, quasi-adj. Turned sidewise, sidelong. 

1593 Nasue Christes Teares (1613) 48 Thy sight is no way 
-. Impayred, by casting away one askance-regard on any. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z. vi. 149 Whom the grand foe, with scorn- 
ful eye askance, Thus answerd. 1824 Gatt Rothelan II. 
lv. vill. 168 The fiend of night .. retires with an askance and 
lurid eye. 

+Aska‘nce, v. Ods. [f. prec.] To tum aside. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 637 That from their own misdeeds a- 
skance their eyes ! 

+Aska'nce(s, coj. adv. Obs. Also 4-5 
ascauns(e, ascance, ascaunce, ascaunces, 
askaunse, as sKaunce, asscaunce, 6 ascanses, 
askaunces. [Etym. unknown; the word was orig. 
of 3 syllables, and ascaunces was perh. the orig. 
form, See Skeat Chaucer's Man of Law's T.,, etc., 
Glossary ; also Motes and Queries, 4th ser. XI. 251, 
where its use is shown to correspond to that of 
Du. swantwijs, ODu. guantsuys, guansts.} 


1. As though, as if. (? On the pretence.) 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Sovupn. T, 37 And wroot the names .. As- 
caunce [v.7. ascance, askaunse] that he wolde for hem 
preye. c1400 Beryx 1797 They walkid to and fro.. as 
skaunce they knewe nau3te. ¢ 1420 Padllad. on Hush. V1. 39 
And even the erthe above ascaunce her noon is. ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Bochas 1v. xiv. 114a, A sprite of feined pacience .. 
Ascaunce she had been in vertue strong. 1§80 SIDNEY A7v- 
cadia (1622)162 Keeping a countenance ascanses she vnder- 
stood him not. : 

2. ellipt, As if saying, as much as to say. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer 7roylus 1. 292 Sche lete falle Hire loke a 
lite aside, in swich manere, Ascaunces, ‘ What! may I nat 
stonden here?’ [Boccaccio: guasi dicesse, E no ci sit puo 
star?) 1572 GascoIGNnE lowers Wks. 1587, 101 Therewith 
he raysed his heavy head alight, Askaunces, Ha! in deede 
and thinkst thou so. 

Askant (dske'nt), adv. Forms: 7 ascant, 
a-skaunt, 7-9 askaunt, 8- askant. [apparently 
a later variant of ASKANCE q.v., with termination 
assimilated to AsQuiInT or ASLANT.] 

1.=ASKANCE I. 

1695 BLackMoreE Pr. Arth. 1. 461 Man's Soul, by this rude 
Shock from ’s Center driv’n, Stands so a-skaunt. 1795 
Soutney Yoan of Arc x. 98 Whether this public zeal hath 
look’d askaunt To private ends. 1873 Dixon 7wo Queens 
I. 1. v. 36 His mouth was big ; his left eye turned askant. 

2.=ASKANCE 2. 

1633 P. FLETCHER Purple /sé. xu. Ixxx, On which if Envie 
might but glance ascant, Her eyes would swell and burst. 
1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 133 All parties concur in looking askant 
upon turn-coats. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve II. 149 
They looked askant on innovation and hated change. 

3.= ASKANCE 3. 

1791 Cowper //iad x1, 657 With an eye askant, Watchful 
retreated. ; . 

“| In the following passage from Shakspere, in 
which it appears as a prep., the folios read as/azt. 

1602 SHaxs, //am.(Qq.) 1v. vil. 167 There is a willow grows 
ascaunt the brook. 

+ Aska:nted, #//. a. Obs. rare—?. In 7 es- 
kanted. [f. prec. +-ED.] Turned askant. 

1576 T, Nlewron] Lemnie's Toxchst. Contplex. (1633) 221 
Witheyes sullen, sterne, terrible, glancing aside and eskanted. 

+ A’skapart. Ods. Forms: 4 ascopard(e, 
5 -parte, 6-7 ascapart(e, -upart, 8 askapart. 
Name of a race of hardy warriors living in or near 
Arabia; also of a giant said to have been de- 
feated by Sir Bevis of Southampton. 

¢1320 Szv Beues 2341 A geaunt With a lotheliche semlaunt 
.. thrette fete long... Me name, a sede, is Ascopard. 1366 
Mavunbev. vi. 63 Arrabyenes, that Men clepen Bedoynesand 
Ascopardes. c1400 Sowdone Bab, 2648 Ethiopis, Indens 
and Ascopartes, ‘That bene boolde and hardy to fight. ¢ 1550 
Syr Beuys Kij, Beuis with a bolde herte .. assayled Asca- 

arte. 1612 Drayton Polyolé, ii. 694(N.) Sir Bevis .. (Goliah 

ike) great Ascupart inforc'd To serve him fora slave. 1735 
Pore Denne Sat.iv. 276 Each man an Askapart, of strength 
to toss For Quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-Cross. 

Askape, var. of Ascaps, obs. form of Escarr, 

Askar, obs. form of EscHar, a scab 

Aske, obs. form of ASH 56.2 


+A'skebathe. Ods. [f.aske, Asn sb.2 + Batue.] 
One who sits among the ashes ;= ASKEFISE. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 214 Pe 3iscare is bes feondes askebadie, & 
lid cuer iden asken, & fared abuten asken. @ 1500 Medulle 
Gram., Ciniflo, a aske bathe, seu qui sedet in cineribus. 


ASKEW. 


+A'skefise. Os. [App. of Norse origin, though 
not recorded by Vigfusson; Sw. askefis (Grimm), 
(cf. Ger. aschenfister, Du. aschevijster) f. aske ashes 
+ ON. and Sw. fisa, Da. ise, to blow, to pass wind ; 
cf. ON. fis?-delgr small bellows.] One who blows 
the ashes or fire; a term of reproach among northern 
nations for an unwarlike fellow who stayed at 
home in the chimney -corner. 

¢ 1400 Promp. Parv.15 Askysye, Askefise, askefyse, cizij7o. 
asco AMedulla Gram., Cinifio, an askfist, or iren heter. 
[Other MSS. A fyre blowere, an yryn hetere, an askefyce 
.. An aske fyse or irne eter.] 1500 Ortus Voc. (W. de W.) 
Cintflo, gui flat in cinere, aske fyste, a fyre blawer or a 
yrne hotter. 

Asken, obs. pl. form of AsH sé.2 

Asker! (a‘sko1). Also askere, axere, etc: 
see ASK v. [f. ASK v.+-ER1] One who asks. 

1. A questioner, inquirer. 

1388 Wycuir £zek, xiv. 10 Bi the wickidnesse of the axere, 
so the wickidnesse of the prophete shal be. c 1400 Aol. 
Loll, 69 After be wickydnes of be ascar schal be be wichid- 
nes of be prophet. 1519 Horman Vlg, 22 The answers .. 
were euer darke and deceyued the axer. 1645 MiLTon 
Tetrach, Wks. (1851) 229 The trope of indignation, fittest 
account for such askers. 1749 Br. Lavincton Euthus. 
(1754) 1. 155 Curious Beholders and Askers of impertinent 
Questions. ‘ ; 

2. One who asks favours, gifts, etc. ; a suppliant ; 
one who asks alms, a professional beggar. 

c1400 Row, Rose 6676 Many a man That yeveth his good 
for .. he Wolde of the asker delyvered be. 1569 J. SANFORD 
Agrippa's Van. Artes 91 So many presumptuouse monie 
askers. @ 1631 Donne ss. Divin.(1651)145 Love an Asker 
better than a Giver. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy bk. 
Prop, Law xxv. 189 Each asking of leave is an admission 
that, at the time, the asker had no right. 1883 R. Burton 
& Cameron Gold Coast I. iii. 60 They beg with a good 
grace, and not with a curse or an insult like the European 
‘asker’ when refused. Me 

+3. A prosecutor, plaintiff; an exactor, op- 
pressor. Obs. 

1375 Eng. Guilds 361 And bat commune law hym be 
y-entred, pe axere and pe defendaunt. /dzd. 362 Of plee of 
dette .. 3if bat be axkere bryngep skore ober wryt. 1382 
Wycuir Fob iil. 18 Thei herden not the vois of the askere 
{1611 oppressour]. 1483 Cath, Angi, An Asker wrang- 
wysly, eractor. . 

A‘sker?, Also 7ascar. [f. ASK sd.2 with suffix 
of uncertain origin ; also altered to askerd, ascard, 
askal, asgal, asgil.| Common name of the newt in 
the west midland counties of England. 

1674 Ray WV. Countr. Wds., Asker; a Newt, or Eft. 1677 
J. Wesster Witcher. xii. 242 Strange vomitings up of Frogs, 
lizards, askers and the like .. attributed to witchcraft. 1686 
Plot Staffordsh. 252 It differs in colour from all the Newts 
or Ascars that ever I saw. 1755 JOHNSON, Asker a water 
newt. 1761 STERNE 7, Shandy (1802) IV. xxvii. 126 A 
Newt or an Asker, or some such detested reptile. 

In the following Dialect Glossaries: Craven (Asker, 
Askard), Mid Yorksh. (Ask, ask, or askerd), Lancash., 
Shropsh. (Asker, askal, asgal), West Worcester (Asg7/l), 
Dorset (Phil. Soc. Trans. 1864, 41). 

Asker, obs. form of Escuar, a scab. 

Askerye, variant of Ascry v. Ods. 

Askew (aiskiz), adv., a. (sb.) Forms: 6-7 
askewe, 6 a-skiew, a scew, ascue, 7-8 askue. 
[Etymology uncertain; see the simple SkEw z. 
or a., upon which this may have been formed with 
A prep.) Its relation to AsKoYE, which preceded 
it somewhat in the same sense, is uncertain. It cor- 
responds also in sense to ON. ¢ s&é, and in form 
to Da. skyev :—ON. sketf oblique, wry, skew, Ger. 
schief, LG. scheew, Du. scheef. Neither askew nor 
skew appears before 16thc. See note to ASKANCE.] 

1. Obliquely, to one Side, off the straight, awry. 
Also fg. cross, untowardly, frowardly, unfavourably. 

1573 Lwyne Cont. Phaér's ‘Eeneid xu, KK iv b, To dread 
that lucke shall light ascue. 1587 GotpinG De Slornay, 
The Zodiacke goes a-skiew. 1655 GURNALL Chr, in Arntour 
1. 112 The Serpent goes a skue .. windingand wreathing its 
body. 1695 Brackmore Pr. Arth. 1. 266 And wrench’d the 
Poles some Leagues yet more askew. 1855 Dickens Lit. 
Dorrit \C. D. ed.) 309 Lattice-blinds all hanging askew. 

2. esp. in phr. 70 look askew: i.e. sidelong, out 
at the comers of one’s eyes, not straight in the 
face. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar, Gloss., Ascaunce, 
askewe or asquint. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum. 
v. 1 Let her fleer, and look a scew, and hide her Teeth with 
her Fan, @19791 Westey IVés. (1830) XIII. 486 Your looks 
(in speaking) should be direct, neither severe nor askew. 
1821 Scorr Aenilw. x, The boy looking askew at him with 
his sharp gray eyes. . : 

b. fig. To look as if pretending not to see, to 
look with contempt or disdain ; to reflect 2foz. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 426 He beganne to look askew 
vppon Camilla. 1636 Heywoop Challenge u.i. Wks. 1874 
V. 22 All I meete.. look askue, and point, and laugh at 
mee. 1661 Pepys Diary I. 25 Aug., My Lady Button and 
her daughter to look something askew upon my wife, be- 
cause my wife .. is not solicitous for their acquaintance. 
1721 Srrvre Eccl. Ment1, xxiii, 167 For some expressions 
.. that looked askew upon the King’s supremacy .. he was 
laid in hold. 1840 Baruam /ugol. Leg, 396 But Nelly Cook 
askew did look. ; 

B. adj. Oblique, made or standing awry; skew. 

[1570 Levins Manzp. 95 A Skewe, Zimus.] 1859 TURNER 
Dom. Archit. LI. iv. 162 A room over the street, which rests 
onan askew arch. 1862 Sites Exgineers III. 233 Bridges 
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of masonry ,. several of them askew bridges. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man (1, xv. 165 In time the tail becomes quite askew. 
+C. sd. A sidelong glance. Ods. 

1655 Heywoop Fort. by Land, §c. I. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 383 
Her face, the trick of her eye, her leer, her blink, her askue. 

Askewese, obs. form of Excusx. 

+ A-skie’, adv. Obs. [1f. A prep.) + skey, variant 
of shey, SHY: ‘schey or skey as horse’ (L’romp. 
Parv,): cf. also SknicH and Askoyrx.] ?Shyly ; 
off at a tangent like a shying horse. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 50 All sodeinly She passeth as it 
were a skie All clene out of this ladies sight. 

+ Askicle, a/v. Obs. [See note to ASKANCE. 
Cf. Du. schee/ squinting, scheel zien to squint.] 

1599 Br. Hatt Sav. vy. ii. 135 What tho the scornefull waiter 
looks askile? ; 

Asking (a'skin), v//. sd. Forms: 1 dise-, fies- 
ung, 3 ®X-, escunge, ascing, 4-5 ask-, axyng(e, 
4-6 askinge, s- asking: other variants of the 
root as in Ask. [f. ASK v.: sce -ING1}.] 

1. The action of putting a question, interroga- 
tion, inquiry. 

¢ 885 K. AELrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 4 Hit is beaw pare spracce 
and pere Acsunge. — Boeth, Afetr. xxii. 41 Mid ascunga. 
¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 338 Of be axunge mei uallen vuel. ¢ 1225 
St. Marherete (1866) 16 Stew be, steorue, ant stille beo pin 
escunge. ¢1380 Wycur Wicket 15 The puttynge awaye of 
fylthenes of the fleshe, and the axynge of good conscience. 
[Cf x Pet, iii. 21 (revised) interrogation.] 1794 Burns Let, 
in H7ks. (Globe) 549 Do not miss asking for him. 

+2. An inquiry, a question. Ods. 

¢1325 Metr. Hom. 35 Quen Crist thair asking herd, Ful 
mildely he thaim ansuerd. c1q10 tr. Bonaventura’s Myr- 
your (Pynson) viii. Dj, Our lady ..answereth sadly and 
shortly to theyr askynges. : i 

3. The action of requesting a favour, gift, etc. ; 
praying, begging. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 11 After clepenge and ascinge. 
1340 Ayend. 198 He dep bet pet yefp ericuk aksinge. 1613 
Suaks. Hex, ViJ1.u. i. 4 Bestowing on him, at his asking, 
The Archbishopricke of Toledo, 1828 Scotr #. W. Perth 
I. 34 A lass that may be had for the asking. 

4. A petition, prayer, a supplication. arch. 

¢1300 Cursor AM. 3301 Pine asking Es noght bot a litell 
thing. 1388 Wycur Acar. ii. rq Lord here thou oure axyngis 
and our preyeris. 1482 J/onk of Evesham (Arb.) 101 He 
neuer denyed hem her petycyons and askynges. 1513 
Douetas 42neis 1x. iit. 53 Grant this ane axing quhilk I the 
requeyr. 1607 Suaxs. Cov. 1. vi. 65 Yet dare I neuer Deny 
your asking. 1860 Tennyson 7¢¢honus 16 Then didst thou 
grant mine asking with a smile. 

+5. A price asked, a demand, Ods. 

1615 T. Apams Witte Devil 5) He makes his owne price, 
for they gave him his asking. 1637 SANDERSON 21 Serv. 
Ad Aul. y. (1673) 71 Naboth shall have his own asking. 

+6. a. An appeal; a calling for justice, or to 
the law. b. Oppression, exaction. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. 6 In euery ryghtwys court 
-.admytted to maken his compleynt, and purpoos his 
askynge, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cxxxiv. 114 He did 
grete destruction to holy chirche thurugh wrongful taking 
and axyngs. Roe ; 

7. The publication of banns of marriage. fam. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycfé s.v. Bauns, The publication of 
banns (popularly called asking in the church). 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. Ixxxviil, At the third asking of the bans He 
started. 1865 B, Briertey /rkdade II. 187 The ‘askings’ 
had been called over three consecutive Sundays. 

A‘sking, ///. a. [f. Ask v.+-1nG2.] | That 
asks ; inquiring, begging, suppliant. 

1735 Pore Pro/. Sat. 412 Explore the thought, explain the 
asking eye. ¢1750 SHENSTONE Elegy xx. 70 Shall, vainly 
supplant, spread his asking hand. 1795 SoutHEY Yoan of 
Arc. 187 The asking eye of hunger. 1813 Byron Corsair 
ui. xvi, With many an asking smile, and wondering stare. 

A‘skingly, adv. [f. prec.+-uy?.] In an ask- 
ing manner ; inquiringly, with entreaty. 

x794 CoLeriDGE }oung Ass, How askingly its footsteps 
hither bend, It seems to say, ‘And have I then one friend?’ 

Askis, -ys, obs. plural form of Asu 50.2 

Askle‘nt, asclent, adv. [Cf. sclender, sclate 
=slender, slate.) Scotch form of ASLANT. 

1584 J. CARMICHAEL Let. in Aftsc. Wodr. Soc. (1844) 443 
They .. hes bene farther careit asklent then reason can war- 
rand. 1657 Cowvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 61 They always 
took the bog a-sclent [=they fled]. 1792 Burns Duscan 
Gray i, Maggie coost her head fu’ high, Look’d asklent and 
unco skeigh. 

+ Askoye’, askoy'ne, adv. Olds. Also 6 a- 
scoye. [Actual origin uncertain: skoyne seems to 
be identieal with Du. schuin sidewise, oblique ; 
cf. schuznte slope. But see Asquint and ASKEW, 
with which in sense this word is closely allied, 
and note to ASKANCE.] Sidewise, askew, with 
sidelong glance, askance. (Always with /ook.) 

1430 LypcG. Chron. Troy 1. v, To him he spake With chere 
askoyne vnto themessengere. /é/d. 11. xii, With loke askoye, 
and tourned vp the whyte Of hye desdayne. c¢ 1430 — 
Bochas v1. i. (1554) 143 b, Loking ascoyne, as she had had 
disdeyne. 1550 CrowLey “fier. 43 There wanton lokes, 
and lyftynge vp of eyes, And their lokinge ascoye in most 
wanton wise. 1552 Hutoet, Glaye or loke a skoye, 7rans- 
uertere hirguos. 


Askrie, askry, variants of Ascry v. Ods. 

Askue, askuse, obs. forms of Askew, Excuse. 

Aslake (Aslévk), v. Obs. or arch. [OE. asla- 
cian, asleacian, f. A- pref.1 + slacian, sleacian: see 
SLAKE v.] 


49) 


+1. dtr. To become slack ; to become fecble, 
grow less ; to diminish, abate. Ods. 

c1000 AiLrric J/om, 1. 610 Gif we asleaciad fram gédum 
weorcum, ¢1386 Cnaucer Milleres 7. 367 ‘The water schal 
aslake and gon away. ©1430 Lync. Alin. Poems (1840) 231 
Whan 3e be heyest 3e mowe aslake. ¢1430 Syr Gencrites 
6770 The winde beganne som dele a-slake. ¢ 1430 //ymins 
to Virg. (1867) 80 Whanne oure hewte schal aslake. 1587 
Turperv. Trag. 7. 34 My woes which never would aslake. 

2. To become less hot, to grow cool. arch. rare. 

1810 SoutHey Achama x1. 11 Wks. VIII. 93 Last they cast 
it [the steel] to aslake, In the penal icy lake. 

+3. trans. To slacken. Ods. rare. 

1340 Alyenb. 253 Ne aslaky na3t to moche pane bridel. 

4. To mitigate, alleviatc, assuage; to Icssen, 
abatc, diminish, arch. 

¢1314 Guy Warv. 213 Vil that mi sorwe aslaked be. 1493 
Petronylla 154 That he of mercy oure sekenesse list aslake. 
1599 Sanpys Europ. Sec. (1632) 195 These flames of con- 
troversies might bee extinguished or aslaked. 1652 SraARKE 
Prim. Devot, Ch. Milit., Aslake your grief. 1825 Sourney 
Paraguay \. 14 Waits for the prey .. its hunger to aslake. 

t+ b. To appease (a person). Ods. rare. 

1596 SPENSER FQ, 1. iii. 36 When mourning altars.. The 
black infernall furies doen aslake. 

Aslant (asla‘nt), adv. and prep. Forms: 3-5 
o-slant(e, 3-4 on-slent, on-slont, aslante, 5 a- 
slent, 8 aslaunt, 6-aslant. [f. ON (see A prep.) 


+ SLANT.] A. adv, 
1. On the slant, in a slanting or sloping direction, 
obliquely. 


a1300 Cursor M, 6200 O-slant [z.7 on-slent, on-slont] fra 
par bai ware. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxxvii. 
(1495) 718 In vynes the kyttynge shall.be aslante. c¢1q4o0 
Morte Arth. 2254 O-slante doune fro pe slote he slyttes. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 6 A-cyde..a-slet, or a-slonte, Obdigue. 
1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 208 You must not hold the 
Blade .. parallel to the Pikes, but aslant. 1781 Cowrrr 
Truth 239 Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain. 1878 
R, Jerreries Gamehecper at 11, 113 The shot, if it comes 
aslant, will glance off. : ; 

2. elliptically, quasi-adj. Slanting, oblique. 

1790 Cowrer Odyss. 1x. 435 He.. fell resupine With his 
huge neck aslant. 1814 Soutnry Roderick in. Wks. IX. 21 
And with ray aslant .. illumed the branchless pines 

3. Comé. aslantwise: aslant. 

1852 HawTnorne Blithed, Rom, 1. xiv. 253 The moon.. 
shone aslantwise over the river. . 

B. frep. Across in a slanting direction, athwart. 

1602 SHaxs. //am. iv. vii.167 There is a Willow growes 
aslant a Brooke. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 204 
The edge of the Chissel.. lying aslant the Work. 1854 H. 
Mutter Sch. §& Sch. (1858) 438 It sailed aslant our line 
of buoys. 1877 Pace De Quincey II. xix. 176 To run some- 
what aslant the ordinary conventionalities of life. 

+ Aslay’, v. Ods. Forms: /zf 1 asledn, 3 
aslan, aslen., a. /.1-4asl6h, 3-4 aslou3,-ough, 
-o3e,-owe. a. pfle.1 aslazen, asleezen, aslezen, 
3 asle3e(n, asla3o(n, 3-4 aslawe. [OE. as/edn, 
f. A- pref. 1 + sledn (for sleahan, slahan) to SLAY ; 
cf. OHG. arslahan, MHG. erslaken, mod.G, er- 
schlagen ; prob. also for OE, ofsledn: see A- pref. 3.) 

1. To strike off, strike. (Only in OF.) 

c9so Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 51 Aslog earo his. ¢1160 
Hatton G., Asioh of anes bas sacerda ealdres peowa eare, 

2. To slay, kill. (?=OE. ofsledn.) 

1z0s Lay. 22576 Scullen pi lond wasten and pire leoden 
aslan. /bid. 22271 He wold .. pat londfole aslan. «1300 
K. Horn 897 Aslazen bep mine heirs. ¢1305 Fudas 94 in 
£. E. P. (1862) 109 Pe schrewe..his fader aslou3. ¢ 1315 
SuHorenamM 120 Ha nolde nau3t he were aslawe. 

Asleep (asl7p), adv. and pred.a. Forms: 2 an 
slep, 3 on slepe, o slepe, 3-5 on slepe, 4 on 
slope, 5-7 (occas. in 9) on sleep(e; 3 aslepe, 
3-6 aslepe, 4 aslape, 4-7 asleepe, 5 asslepe, p- 
asleep. [f. A prep.) 11+SLEEp. In OE, ov slefe 
oecurs = in sleep: see Aytdreas 851.] 

1. Ina state of sleep, sleeping. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1132 He lai an slep [?and slept] in 
scip. cx1200 OrmiN 8352 Fand himm panne o slzpe. 1205 
Lay. r159 Heo weren on slape [1250 a-slepe]. 1297 R. 
Grove. 547 Some abeddeaslepe. ¢1350 Vill. Palerne 1995 
My lady ie 3it a-slape. cx1sso CHEKE J/a?t. ix. 24 This 
maid is not dead but on sleep. 1611 Bisie AJ/et?, vili. 24 
But he was asleepe. 1855 Bain Senses § Jut. 1. it. §18 No 
voluntary movement is sustained when we are asleep. 

b. fg. In a state of sloth, inactivity, or quiescence; 
at rest; dormant, inactive, idle. 

1390 SwixpuRN Zestaments 280 The legacie not to be 
asleepe.. but to be quite dead and extinguished. 1596 
Suaks, 1 /fen, JV, Ww. ili, 22 Their pride and mettall is 
asleepe. 1677 YARRANTON Extgdanad’s Jipr. 63 The greatest 
part of the ion works are asleep. 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arrangem, (1841) 375 When sense and appetite are asleep. 
1819 Byron F¥uax 1. cxlv, During this inquisition Julias 
tongue Was not asleep. 

2. Into a state of sleep; esp. in the phrascs 7o 
fall, lull, lay (bring obs.) asleep. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 7428 Pe king he sal gar fall o-slepe. 
1450 .Werdrx xii. 181 A-noon after she fill on slepe. 1588 
Suaxs. zt, A. 1. ili.29 A Nurses Song Of Lullabie, to bring 
her Babe asleepe. ¢ 1640 Mitton L’ 4 déeyre 116 By whisper- 
ing winds soon lull'd asleep, 1879 Tennyson Lover's 7. 16 
They fall asleep Into delicious dreams. 

b. fig. Into a state of inactivity or quiescence. 

1545 Compline in Primer, That we in sin fall not on 
sleepe. 1608 Hieron }ks. I. 706 Lulled a sleep in the com- 
mon security of the times. 1659 Burton Déary (1828) IV. 
348 The sense of the House was, that he should not speak 
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} .. Mr. Jenkinson moved the same,and soit fell asleep. 1777 
‘Watson Philip [1 (1793) I. vin. 292 Their apprehensions 
were laid sees 1871 M. Counins Alrg. & Alerch. 111. ii. 
64 Don’t fall asleep about this affair. 

3. fig. In (or into) the sleep of death; dead. 

1297 R. Giouc. 279 Kyng Idred nou aslepe in oure Jouerd 
is, 1526 Tinpace 1 Cor, xv. 18 They which are fallen a 
slepe in Christ. 61x Baste Acts xii. 36 David. . fell on 
sleepe and was laide vnto his fathers. 1875 Ib. Tayior 
Faust 1. xx.175 Thy mother’s soul That fell asleep to long, 
long torment. ; 

4, transf, Of the limbs: In (or into) a state of 
numbness caused by continued pressure; benumbed, 
numb. Formerly also = Stunned. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, Roa. xxi. (1495) 68 Whan a 
lymme isa slepe. 1547 Boorpe Brev. [/ealth § 336 Stoun- 
ynge of a membre of a man.. He wyll saye ‘my legge or 
myne armes is a slepe.’ 1626 Bacon Syfva § 735 Leaning 
long upon any part inaketh it numme, and, as we call it, 
asleepe. 1767 Brooxr Fool of Quat, (1859) I. 82(1).) She .. 
gave Susy such a douse on the side of the head as left her 
fast asleep for an hour and upward. 1879 CARPiNTER 
Mental Phys.\. ii. § 41 Numbness, or diminution of Sensi- 
bility .. (the hand or foot being ‘ asleep’). i 

5. Naut. ‘The sail filled with wind just enough 
for swelling or bellying out,—as contrasted with its 
flapping.’ Smyth Sazlor's WVord-bk. 1867. 

Aslent, obs. form of ASLANT. 

+Asle‘pt, #//. a. Also 3-4 asleped, -id. [Exact 
formation uncertain ; perh. for ovsleped, OF. on- 
sixped, pa. pple. of onsla pan to sleep on, fall asleep. 
Cf. also ahungered, athirst.} Overcome with sleep. 

a ie Floriz & Bl. 582 Heo is asleped suipe. 1382 Wycvir 
Hab, ii. 16 Drynke thou and be aslept. 1388 - Fudith 
xiii. 4 Holofernes lai in the bed, aslepid with ful myche 
drunkenesse. 

+ A-sle't, advb. phr. Obs. [terror for aslent.] 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 6 Acyde..aslet. 15 Aslet.. oblique. 

+ Aslide, v. Ods. [OE. asifdan, f. A- pref. t 
+slidan to SLIDE.] To slide, slip away. 

c 1000 Algs. /’s. xcili. 17 Pt min sylfes f6t .. asliden ware. 
Cuaucer (Urry) rro Let soche folie out of your herte aslide. 

+ Asli-p, v. Ofs. Forms: 3 asluppe (7), 4 
aslyppe. [f. A- prefi1+Suip. Cf. OF. aslipan ; 
also MHG. entslipfen, entsiipfen, Du. ontsiippen.] 
To slip away, escape. (With daé, of persou. ) 

[a 1000 Cadmon's Gen. (Grein) 2796 Lat dé aslipan sorze 
of bredstum.] ¢1300 in Wright Lyric 7. x. 38 Thah he me 
slowe, ne myht rhim asluppe. ¢ 1325 £. E. Addit. P. C. 218 
Her sayl watz hem aslypped on-sydez. 

Aslogh, -03, -oh, -owe, pa.t. of AsLay v. Obs. 

Aslont(e, obs. form of ASLANT. 

Aslope (aslop), a. and adv, [Evidence is 
wanting to show the cxact history of this, and its 
relation to SLOPE; prob. it is later form of OE. 
aslopen, pa. pple. of aslipan, lit. ‘slipped away’ 
(cf. awake, acale=OE. awacen, acalen); but it 
may be f. the simple s/ofe adj. (itsclf apparently = 
OE. slopen ‘slipped’) with A- pref. 2. See SLOPE a. 

Difficulty attaches to either derivation, as well as to that 
of s/ofe itself, from the want of instances of slopen, aslopen, 
or the verbs to which they belonged, between the OE. period 
and the 1sth c.; the second has the additional difficulty 
that, so far as evidence goes, s/ofe appeared still later than 
aslope, and may have been an aphetic form. Séofe vb. and 
sb. are comparatively recent derivatives of s/ofe adj. In 
the absence of evidence, it is impossible to say whether 
aslopfe is primarily an adverb, like adive, a/loat, or a parti- 
cipial adjective which only follows its sb., like awake, athirst, 
since these two classes of words mun together in use.] 

In a position or direction between vertical and 
horizontal, z.e. that of a body slipping or falling 
away; as adj. Inclined, slanting, sloping ; as adv. 
On the incline, aslant, obliquely, crosswise, athwart. 
(The advb. usc is the commoner.) Also fig. 

[Cf. c1230 Ancr. R. 148 Al min hope were etslopen.] 
c1400 Rom, Rose 4464 Beguiled.. For trust that they have 
set in hope, Which fell hem afterward aslope. (Cf. 1553 87 
Foxe A. & AV, III. 762 You hope and you hope: Sut your 
hope shall be slope.) 1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. 298 
That the stake myght be pyght in the erth a slope. 1543 
GRarton Cont, Harding's Chron, 502 That poynt should be 
.. handled, not euen fully playne and dyrectlye, but touched 
a slope craftely. 1575 Turperv. Madconrie 277 Vou must 
cut it off with a sharpe penknife aslope. 1597 Dov1anp 
Lyrics in Arb. Garner IV. 44 Since Fortune still directs my 
hap aslope. 1599 Varn. Faire Wom. 1. 600 My hope is 
aslope, and my joy is laide to sleepe. 1626 Bacos Syfva 
§ 713 The Haire that lyeth asloape must needs rise. 1667 
Mitton /. Z. x.1053 On mee the Curse aslope Glanc’d on 
the ground. 1727 Swit City Shower Wks. 1755 11. 1. 38 
While the first drizzling show’r is borne aslope a 1732 Gav 
Poems (1745) 1.151 Where porters hogsheads roll from caris 
aslope. @1845 Hoop Caffain's Cow ili, Against the mast 
he leans a-slope. 1860 Ruskin J/od. Paint, V. vi. ii. $4 
The steps .. are now all aslope and broken. 

+ Aslo'pen, fa. pple. Obs. [prob. a regular 
descendant of OE, astifen, pa. pple. of asldpax 
W.Sax. for asditpan to be slecpy, fall asleep ; perh. 
a modern form after spoken, etc.) Fallen asleep. 

1604 Mippteton Bluré u. ii, Good night; we are all 
aslopen. 1690 D’Urrey Collin's Walk i. 25 And rouze up 
Collin, half aslopen, : 

+ A-slou't, advd. phr. Obs. [Derivation un- 
known. ?erroneously for as/ov/.] Aslant, obliquely. 

c1440 Promp, Parw. 6 Acyde, or a-slowte, oblique. ¢ 1460 
Russert Bk. Nurture in Babecs BK. 18€3 155 The salt 
lamprey, goben hit a slout vij. pecis y assigne. 


ry 


A-SLUG. 
A-slug (aslx'g), advo. phr. 


Sluggishly, slowly. 

a 1619 Fotuersy A¢heom. u. xii. § 2 (1622) 338 He .. That 
coines aslugg against the streame. 

+Asmatographer. O¢s.— [f. Gr. doparo- 
ypap-os (f. dopa, -zat- song, lyric + -ypados writing, 
writer) + -ER1.] ‘They who sell or make Songs, 
or Lessons for any Instruments.’ Blount Glossogr. 
1656. ‘A composer of songs.’ Ash 1775. AS- 
matography, ‘the composition of songs.’ Bailey. 

+ Asmay’, v. Ods. [Intermediate form between 
Esmay and AmMay; badly written assmay.] To 
dismay. 

¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 735 All assmayed fey setton hem 
downe. /6id. 381 Stode alle assmayhed as stylle as stone. 

A-smear (Asmie1), advd. phr. [A prepl+ 
SMEAR.] Smeared. 

1861 Dickens Gt. xf. 1.6 All asmear with filth and fat. 

+ Asme'll, v. Ods. rare. [f. A- pref 1+ 
SMELL v.J. To smell out, scent. 

c1320 Sexynx Sages 891 The bor hem gan ful sone asmelle. 

A-smoulder (asméulda), advb. phr. [A prep 
+SMOULDER.] Smouldering, 


1880 SwINBURNE Gard. Cymodoce 303 So blackens a brand 
.. asmoulder awhile from the fire. 


Asmuch, common way of writing as mzch, in 
15-16th c. For specific sense see As C.1. 

+ Asne'se, v. Oés. 1 asn&s-an, 3 a(l'snesien. 
(OE. asnesan, f. A- pref. 1 (or perhaps 4: see 
AND- pref.) + snasan to strike with a spear.] To 
impale, gore, stab. 

c 880 Elfred’s Pol. Laws § 36 (Bosw.) 3if beforan easum 
asnzse ([z.7. asndse], ¢1230 Azcr. R. 200 Pene horn bet he 


asnese6 mide alle peo bet ha areached. /zd. 212 Pe deoflen 
schulen .. mid helle sweordes alsnesien ham, 


| Asni‘llio, Ods. [a. Sp. asrzidlo, dim. of asno 
ass; cf. AstnEGO.] A little ass. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrives . 1415 Horses and Asnillios. 

A-snort (asngit),advb. phr. [A prep.14+Snort.] 
Snorting, 


1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poewes 11. 474 A sculptured porpoise, 
gills a-snort And vibrant tail. 


A-soak (asduk), advb. phr. [A prep.1+ Soak.) 
Soaking. Also fg. 

1609 C. Butter Fer. Mon. (1634) 161 Asoak in milk-warm 
fair water. 1636 FeatLy Claws AZyst. iv. 52 Laying our 
hearts asoake in teares. @a1746 Hotpswortn Ox J irgil 
(1768) 50 (Jon.) Seed which they lay asoak. ; 

Asocie, var. ASSOCIE v. Oéds. to associate. 

+ Aso'ft, Aso‘ften, v. Obs. [f. A- prefi1+ 
Sort v., Sorren.] To make soft, soften, mitigate. 

c 1430 Lyne. J1ix. Poems (1840) 64 His olde gy!tis bothe to 
a seft and swage. — Chron. Troy 1. xxvii, Whose herte 
might asoften nor aswage Nother prayer nor lamantacion. 

Asoght, aso3t, pa. t.of ASEEKv. Obs. to seek for. 

Asoil(e, Asoin(e, etc.: see Ass-. 

Asoke, pa. t. of ASAKE 27. Ods. 

Asomatous (asdumatas),a. [f. L. asdmat-us, 
a. Gr, dowpar-os (f. d priv. + o@pa, -par- body) + 
-ous.] Unembodied, incorporeal. 

1731 in Bairey. 1864 R. Burton Dahonte 11. 136 A belief 
so abstract as Monotheism, asomatous and non-local. 

Asonder, -ri, obs. forms of ASUNDER. 

Asone, variant of Assoin v. Obs. 

Asonken, pa. pple. of Asink v. Ods. to sink. 

Asosshe, variant of AswasH adv. Obs. 

Asottie, asotted, var. Assor, AssorrED. 

Asound, variant of A-swounD= A-swoon, 

Asour, obs. form of AZURE. 

A-south (asau'p), advb. phr. [see A prep] 
In the south. 

1809 J. Bartow Columb. 1. 571 Asouth .. Relenting airs 
with boreal blasts contend. 

Asoyle, obs. form of AssorL vz. 

Asp! (asp). Forms: 1 espe, espe, eps, 1-6 
espe, 4-7 aspe, 6 esp, 6- asp. [Common Teut.: 
with OE. #spz, xsfe, cf. OHG. aspd, mod.G. espe, 
Ofeut. “aspdz, weak fem. With OE. xfs =ez, cf. 
ON, dsp (=asfu), OTeut. *aspd, strong fem. Sce 
also ASPEN. ] 

1. A tree of the poplar family (Populus tremula), 
with greyish bark and spreading branches, the 
leaves of which are specially liable to the tremulous 
motion that characterizes all the poplars. Some- 
times loosely used of other poplars. 

700 Epinal Gloss. 1006 Tremulus aespae, Erfurt espe ss 
Corpus 2048 aespe. cx000 /ELFRic Gloss. (Zup.) 312 Abies, 
zps. ¢1000 Gloss. in Earle Plant-2. 21 Tremulos, a:spe. 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer LZ. G, }#".2645 And quok as dooth the leefe 
of aspe [v.7. espe, aspis, aspes] grene. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
749 Vhe Popler is of three sortes.. white .. blacke, and the 
thirde is called Aspe. 1626 Bacon wWew Atl, (1650) 27 An 
Ivy somewhat whiter then ours, like the. leafe of a Silver 
Aspe. 1794 Martyn Rowssean's Bot. xxix. 457 Trembling 
Poplar, or Asp, has leaves ..smooth on both sides, 1848 G, 
Ruxton in Blackw. Mag. LXIIL. 713 Cherry and quaking 
asp.. belted the little brook. 

b. attrib. 

a 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 332 Nim zps-rinde. 1548 TurRNER 
Names of 1erbes 64 Populus is of two kyndes, the fyrste .. 
whyte Popler or white Esptree. ‘he seconde .. an Asp 
tree, or a blacke popler. 1616 Surriet & Markn. Countr. 
Farnt 660 The white Poplar, otherwise called the Aspe tree, 


[A prep.t + Sivc.] 


_ shaftes of byrche because it is heuier than espe is 
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1755 B. Stituxcrr. Cal. Flora in Mise Tracts (1762) 261 
Dec. 23 Asp flower buds begin to open, 

2. The wood of this tree. 

1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 66 Flechers make prykke 
1801 
Strutt Sforts & Past. 1.1.54 He commends sound ash for 
military arrows, and preferred it to asp. ; 

Asp? (asp). Zool. [ad. L. asfis, a. Gr. donis. 
The L. form was also formerly in use, and was 
occas, treated as Eng. with pl. asfisses. Cf. OF. 
aspe, and see also Aspic1, AspPIDE.]} 

1. A small, venomous, hooded serpent, found in 
Egypt and Libya ; the Naja Haze. 

1340 Ayend. 257 An eddre het is yhote ine latin aspis. 1382 
Wyciir Xowz, ili. 13 The venym of eddris, that ben clepid 
aspis, vndur her lippis. 1481 Caxton l/y77. 1. vi. 78 A beest 
named Aspis that may not be..taken but by charmyng. 
1526 TinDALE Aovx. ili. 13 The poysonof Aspes. 1593 NASHE 
Christes Teares \1613) 148 At thy breasts (as at Cleopatras) 
Aspisses shal be put out to nurse. 1627 May Lucax 1x. 806 
Rose the sleep-causing Aspe with swelling head. 178x 
Cowrer Truth 159 Of temper as envenomed as an asp. 
1869 Rus«in Queen of Arr § 68 There is more poison in an 
ill-kept drain .. than in the deadliest asp of Nile. ' 

2. Also applied to a species of Viper (lipera 
Alspis) found in various parts of Europe, and used 
foet. of any venomous serpent. 

1712 Swirt Sid Hamet Wks. 1755 M11. 11. 71 Till meta- 
morphosed by his grasp, It grew an all-devouring asp. 1818 
Byron Ch, Har, iv. clx, The enormous asp Enforces pang 
on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 1861 HutmeE tr. Moguin- 
Tandon 1. v. i. 248 The Common Viper or Asp is a serpent 
to be carefully avoided. 

3. Comb, and Attrib, as in aspworm (obs,) = asp. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii, (1617) 191 We know the 
Aspworme by his stinging of vs. 1876 Bircn Rede Lecé. 
Egypt 39 Invested with the asp diadem of the crown. 

|| Aspalathus (Aspzx'lapis). [L., a. Gr. dome- 
Aafos. Formerly also in Eng. form a‘spalath.] A 
genus of African shrubs (N.O. Leguminosae); the 
fragrant wood of some of its species. 

(What plant is referred to in the earlier quotations is not 
certainly known. LyTE ip. 346) gives Asfalathum as a L. 
name of Galangall, and (p. 685) Aspalathus as identified by 
some with the ‘Acatia of Pontus.’ Johnson gives as his 
first definition, ‘A plant called the rose of Jerusalem, or our 
lady’s rose.’) ; 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1, 376 Aspalathus: a white thornie 
shrub.. beareth a floure resembling a rose. The root of it 
is in request for the making of sweet perfumes. 1611 BisLe 
Ecelus, xxiv. 15 A sweete smell like cinamon, and aspa- 
lathus [Coverpace, balme]. 1727-51 CHamBErs Cyed., As- 
palath, Aspalathum, the wood of a foreign tree .. otherwise 
called digzzim Rhodium, or rosewood. 

|| Aspalax (c’spaleks). Zool, [L., a. Gr. doné- 
Aaf, more usually smaAag, mole.] A genus of Ro- 
dentia, somewhat resembling the common mole. 

1860 Gosse Romance Nat, Hist. 76 The aspalax, or mole 
of eastern Europe .. habitually lives under ground. 

Aspalt, aspaltoun, obs. ff. ASPHALT, -UM. 

Asparagine (Aaspz'radgain). Chem. [f. As- 
PARAGUS +-INE chem. suffix.] A nitrogenized 
crystallizable compound contained in asparagus, 
and many other vegetables. It is primary malic 
diamide C, H,O, (NH,),. 

1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chev. iii. (1814) 118 Asparagin. 
1873 WiLLiAMSON Chenz. § 301 Asparagine behaves as the 
malic amide. By prolonged contact with hot water it is 
converted into ammonic malamate. 


Asparaginous (spare-dzinas), a. [f. prec. 
+-ous.] Allied to or resembling asparagus. 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food 275 Asparaginous plants. . always 
belong to luxurious rather than to economic management. 


Asparagolite, asparagus-stone : see next 2. 

Asparagus (aspx'ragas). Forms: a. 1, 6 
(med.L.) sparagi. 8. 6-8 sperage, 7 sperach, 
sparage, asparage. yy. 6- asparagus. 6. 7 spa- 
ragus, 7-8 sparagras, 7-9 sparrowegrass. [L., 
a. Gr, domapayos, properly dopdpayos, of doubtful 
origin. In med.L, often sparagus, sparagi (Olt. 
sparagi, sparact), found in Eng. ¢ 1000. Thence 
also mod. It. sfaragio, G. spargen, MF. esferage, 
and Eng. sferage, the common name in 16th and 
early 17th c., occas, from etymological notions, 
made sferach (after smallache, smallage, etc.: see 
ACHE sé.2), or sparage. About 1600 the influence 
of herbalists and horticultural writers made asfa- 
vagus familiar, and this in the aphetic form ’spara- 
gus at length displaced sferage, but was itself by 
popular etymol. corrupted before 1650 to sfara- 
grass, sparrow-grass, which remained the polite 
name during the 18th ec. Botanists still wrote 
asparagus, but according to Walker Prox. Dict. 
1791, ‘ Sfarrow-grass is so general that asparagus 
has an air of stiffness and pedantry.’ During the 
present century asfaragus has returned into literary 
and polite use, leaving sparrow-grass to the illite- 
rate; though ‘grass’ still occurs in cookery books. ] 

A plant (Asparagus officinalis, N.O. Liliacex) cul- 
tivated for the sake of its vernal shoots, which form 
a well-known delicacy of the table. Jot. The genus 
which contains this among many other species. 


a, c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 188 Genim pysse wyrte wyrt- 
truman pe man sparagi agrestis.,nemned. 1555 Fardle 


ASPECT. 


Facions 1, ili. 37 Ther be sene also Sparagi, of no lesse 
notable bigguenesse, 

B. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 17 Asparagus 
.. of the poticaries sfavagus, in Englishe Sferage, in Duche 
Sfargen, in French Esferage. 1572 BossEwELL Armorie 
ui. 19 Some reporte..that of Rammes hornes buried, or 
hidde in the grounde, is broughte forthe an Herbe, called 
Asparagus, in Englishe, Sperage. 1580 Hottypanp 7yeas. 
Fr, Tong., Des asperges, Sparage. 1601 Hotranp Pliny 
II. 27 There is a middle sort of these Sperages, not so ciuill 
and gentle as the Asparagi of the garden. 1606 — Sweéoz. 
77 Quicker ..than Sparages can be sodden, 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. 300 Next Nesis stands with Sperage stored. 1669 
Dicsy Closet Open, (1677) 220 Chop soine of the Asparages 
among it. That hath served for Sparages. 1711 GREEN- 
woop Eng. Gram. 190 Sferage which the Vulgar wrest to 
Sfarograss or Sparrowgrass from Asparagus or Sparagus, 

. 1548 TuRNER [see in 8], 1551 — Herbal 11568) 51 
Sperage is called in Latin Asparagus. 1597 Gerarp Herbal 
un. cecelvil, 1x12 Called. .likewise Asparagus after the Latine 
name, 1632 Massincer City M/ad. ui. i, The gardens Where 
we traffic for asparagus, 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard, 11. ii. 
136 Have you this Spring eaten any Asparagus yet? 1732 
ArsuTHnot Rules of Diet 270 Aromatick and balsamick as 
Saffron, Asparagus, Nutmeg. 1855 W. Waite Walk to 
Land's End xi. 232 Around you grow the wild asparagus 
..and samphire, 

6 1611 Cotar., Asperges pierreus, Stone Sparage, wild 
Sparagus. 1618 Hotypay Fuvenad 221 To gather sperage, or, 
as itis brokenly called from the Latin’s,sparagus. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. u. ii. 137, 1 will have Sparagus every meale 
all the yeare long. 1649 BuitHe Lug. /atprover Impr. 
(1652) 237 [The Hop plant] comes up with severall sprouts 
like Sparrowgrass. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 307 Brought 
with me from Fenchurch Street, a hundred of Sparrowgrass. 
1668 /dd. 22 Apr., Over to the ’sparagus garden. 1706 
Puituirs, Asparagus, a Plant call’d Sparrow-grass by the 
Common People. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 150 6 A Dish 
of Chickens and Sparagrass. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Sfaragrass, Sparagrass may be soon had. 1734 GiB- 
son Disfens. 1, iil, 131 Sparrow-grass. 1738 Swirt Wks. 
1755 IV.1. 276 Ripe ’sparagrass, Fit for lad or lass, 1785 
Cowrer Let?., In May we shall have ‘sparagus. 1801 
Soutuey in C, Southey Zz II. 154 Sparagrass (it ought to 
be spelt so) and artichokes, good with plain butter. @ 1845 
Hoop Jown & Country iv, Grass.. That makes no hay— 
called sparrow-grass By folks of vulgar tongue ! 

2. Attrib. and Comé., as asparagus-bed, -garden, 
-tongs, etc. Asparagus-beetle, a small beetle 
(Crioceris Asparag?) that fecds upon the foliage of 
the asparagus ; asparagus stone (.1/77.), a yellow- 
ish-green variety of apatite. 

176x Fitzceratp in Phil. Trans. LI\. 73_Apple-trees, 
planted in asparagus beds. 1815 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, 
(1843) I. 158 The asparagus beetle and its larve feed upon 
the foliage after the heads branch out. 1618 Horypay 
Fuvenal 77 Thy patrone’s fish, Deck’d round with sperage- 
buds. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com. 19 May 45 Hee should 
be with them that night at the Sparragus Garden at Supper. 
1816 CLEAVELAND J/in, 132 Asparagus stone..in conse- 
quence of its so frequently exhibiting an asparagus green 
color. 1851 Art Frnl. Catal. Gt, Exhib, 142/1 The As- 
paragus tongs .. an elegant appendage to the dinner-table. 

Aspara’mic, Aspa‘ramide= Aspartic, As- 
PARAGINE, 

+ Aspa‘re, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref + SPAREv., 
OE. spartan ; cf. MHG. ersfarn, mod.G. ersparen.] 
To spare, afford. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. xv. 136 He was a nygarde pat no 
good my3te aspare [v.7. spare, asspare]. 1393 /é/d.C. x1. 
84 He.. helpeth herteliche alle men of pat he may aspare. 

+ Aspare, a. or adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Spare, 
apparently on form-analogy of wake awake, live 
alive, or of ado, or aswim.] To spare, at liberty. 

1653 Baxter Saint's Rest i. vii. §1 Those that have more 
time aspare from worldly necessaries. 

[A prepl+ 


A-sparkle (Aspauk’l), advd. phr. 
SPARKLE.] Sparkling. 

1840 BrowninG Sorded/o iv. 381 With every point a-sparkle. 

Aspartic (aspa-utik), 2. Chem. [Formed arbi- 
trarily, with regard mainly to euphony, on asfar- 
agus.| Of or pertaining to asparagine; esp. in 
Aspartic acid, C,H, NO,, produced by the action 
of alkalis or acids on asparagine. A’spartate, a 
combination of aspartic acid with a base. ; 

1847 in Craic, 1863 Warts Chem. Dict. 1. 424 Aspartic 
acid 1s monobasic .. The aspartates of the alkali-metals are 
soluble, and taste like broth. 

Aspa'siolite. Jf, A variety of IoLivE or 


FAHLUNITE, 
1850 Dauseny A tom, The. vi. 179 The relation of form sub- 
sisting between ..cordierite and aspasiolite. 


A-spatial (asp fal), 2. vare. [f. A- pref. 14 
4+ SPATIAL] Free from space, spacelcss. : 

1870 D, Simon tr. Dorner's Pers. Christ L.1. 273 Humanity 
is taken up into this a-spatial sphere. 

Aspeciall, -cyall, obs. forms of ESPECIAL. 
Aspect (x'spekt). Also 4-6 aspecte, (6 espect’. 
(ad. L. asfect-us (or AFr. aspect 15th c. in Littré), 
n. of action f. a-, ad-spic-ére to look at, f. ad to + 
spec-bre to look. Accented asfe'ct by Shakspere, 
Milton, Swift, and occas. by modern poets, but 
a'spect already in Tourneur 1609. The astrological 
sense was apparently the earliest, and often coloured 
the others. ] 

I. The action of looking at. ; ; 

+1. The action of looking at anything ; behold- 
ing, contemplation ; gaze, view. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. ui. vie (1495) 53 he soule 


ASPECT. 


hath two manere aspectes.. for he beholdyth the ouer thynges 

..and..the nether thinges. 1594 Hlooxer Hecf, Pot. in. 
(1617) 73 That which we haue by plaine aspect and intuitive 
beholding. 1614 B. Rich //onest. Age (1844) 12 You good 
and gracious women.. let mee intreat your fauourable as- 

ect. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 924 The tradition... that the 

asilisk killeth by aspect. 1712 Steet Sfect. No. 539 ? x 
‘The downcast Eye, and the Recovery into a sudden full 
Aspect. 1810 CoLeriDGE Friend 1. xiv. (1867) 62 A plain as- 
pect or intuitive beholding of truth in its cternal and im- 
mutable Source [cf. quot. 1594]. 

b. A look, a glance. Also fg. 

1590 Snaks. Com, Err. u. ii. 113 Some other Mistresse 
hath thy sweet aspects. 1644 Mitton Fxs /’0f. 17 Borrow- 
ing resplendence like the Moon from the Suns aspect. 1711 
STEELE No. 87 #8 ‘To receive kind Aspects from those little 
Thrones. 1858 O. W. Hotmrs Aut. Breakf. 7. xi. 109 Meet- 
ing the cold aspect of Duty. 

+ 2. Mental looking, sight ; consideration, regard, 
respect. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1.143 In thin aspect ben alle aliche The 
pouer man and eke the riche. 1517 Il. Watson SAyffe of 
footes Argt., Hauynge aspecte vnto the capacyte of my 
tendre yeres. c1sz5 SkeLtton BA. Three ooles, O foole, 
haue aspecte vnto that whiche thou commyttest! 1643 
Denna Cooper's /1itt lp. Ded., Those latter parts .. have 
not yet received your Majesties favourable Aspect. 1673 
Lady's Calt, u. ii. § 23. 73 Whatever duty is perform'd to 
Man with aspect on God, he owns as to himself. 

+ 3. A looking for anything, expectation. Ods. 

1587 Forman Diary 18. § 3, I was discharged .. contrary 
to the aspecte of all men. 

II. Way of looking, as to position or direction. 
4. Astrol. The relative positions of the heavenly 
bodies as they appear to an observer on the earth’s 
surface at a given time. (frof., The way in which 
the planets, from their relative positions, look upon 
each other, but fof. transferred to their joint look 
upon the earth.) 

See quot. 1594. Conjunction and opposttion, the former 

especially, were often not reckoned asfects. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 229 Som wikke aspect or dis- 
posicion Of Saturne. ¢1391 — Asfrol.1.iv. 19 Conforted with 
frendly aspectys of planetes, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
vill. ix. (1495) 309 Coniunccion and apposicion ben..som- 
tyme..callyd aspectes by misusynge and chaungynge of 
that name aspect. 1552 Lynpesay Papyngo 133 The bad 
espect of Saturne wes appesit. 1594 BLUNDEVIL Frere. VIL. 
x. 662 The Characters of which aspects are these heere fol- 
lowing: 6 840 %3; Whereof the first signifieth a Con- 
junction, the second an opposition, the third a trine aspect, 
the fourth a quadrant aspect, and the fift a sextile aspect. 
1597 Bacon Conlers Goat & Evilt vii, The Sunne..is good 
by aspect, but euill by coniunction. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 
1. lil. 92 Corrects the ill Aspects of Planets euill. 1609 Tour- 
NEUR fun. Poeme 343 Partes, bodies, figures, aspects, dis- 
tances. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-ventp. in. xiv. 24 Sisera 
fought when their was an evill aspect or malignant influ- 
ence of heaven upon him. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 658 Thir 
planetarie motions and aspects In Sextile, Square, and 
Trine, and Opposite. 1681 Warton Planet, Aspects Wks. 
(1683) 90 Kepler defines an aspect..an Angle made in 
the Earth by the Luminous Beams of two Planets, of 
strength to stir up tho vertue of all sublunary things. 1713 
Swirt On Partridge Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 81 He Mars could 
join To Venus in aspect malign. 1819 J. Witson Dicé. 
«istrot, 100 Many authors deny the conjunction to be an as- 
pect, because the stars do not behold each other, but their 
influence is on the Earth, which they behold with a conjunct 
aspect. 

5. A looking in a given direction; the facing or 
fronting of anything, as a house, a window, or a steep 
or sloping surface, in any direction ; exposure. 

1667 Mitton P, L. 1v. 541 The setting Sun.. with right 
aspect Against the eastern Gate of Paradise. a@1745 Swirt 
(J.) A strong wall, faced to the south aspect with brick. 1849 
Mrs. SomervitLe Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 291 Aspect .. has 
also a great influence [on line of perpetual snow]. 1864 
Kerr Gentl. {fouse 88 The aspect of a room is the relation 
of its windows to sunshine and weather. 

6. The side or surface which fronts or is turned 
towards any given direction. 

1849 JoHNsToNn in Proc. Berw, Nat. Cfnuéb I. vii. 372 Legs 
.. armed with short bristles..on the inner aspect. 1854 
Scorrern in Orr's Crre. Sc. Chem. 218 The lower aspect 
of the cover .. becomes vitreously electrified. 1881 G. Bus« 
in Jrut. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 4 On the dorsal aspect the zocecia 
present a still greater peculiarity. 

7. The direction in which a thing has respect or 
practical bearing ; bearing zon, reference (a. 

tsog Hawes Past. Pleas. x. ui, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 1657 CromweLt Sf. 20 Apr., Divers things .. 
which I hope have a public aspect. 1660 WaTERHOUSE 
Arms & Arnt.4 Vhings that have no direct aspect on peace. 
1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes ii. 35 It had a general aspect to 
all Mankind. 1836 J. Gitpert Car. A fonem. vt. (1852) 167 
‘The aspect of atonement is obviously towards creatures ; 
working effects on them, not on God. 

+ 8. The point from which one looks; a poiut of 
sight or of view. Ods. rare. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun. i. § 15. 91 The be- 
holders..as they stand in several aspects and distances, 
some see red and others... nothing but green. 

9. One of the ways in which things may be 
looked at or contemplated, or in which they present 
themselves to the mind; a phase. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Comp. 247 Their rarity and intrinsic 
worth render them acceptable under any aspect. 1870 Bowen 
Logie viii. 188 Merely two aspects of one and the same 
thought. P 

III. Appearance. 
10. The look which one wears; expression of 


countenance; countenance, face. 
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c1sgo Martowe 18¢ Pt. Tamburt. 1. ii, Thy martial face 
aud stout aspect. 1596 Suaks. A/erch. WV’. 1.1.54 Of such 
vineger aspect, That they'll not show their teeth in way of 
smile, 1667 Mitton 7’. 4. vint. 336 But soon his cleer as- 
pect Returned. 1794S. Wiztiams /fist. Vermont 152 Much 
time was spent to give his countenance the aspect he aimed 
at. 1817 Byron J/anfred un. iv. 76 Ah! he unveils his as- 
pect: on his brow The thunder-scars are graven. @ 1850 
Rossett Dante & Crre. t. (1874) 231 And for that thine 
a | gives sign thereof. : 

1. The appearance presented by an object to the 
eye ; look. 

1594 Greene Look, Glasse (1861) 118 And thou bright 
Venus for thy clear aspéct. 1690 1 Lapy R. Russect / ett. 
t1g9 Il. 84 Spots..with such an aspect, that the doctor 
thought it the small-pox. 1738 C. Westev /’sefms (1765) 
un. No. roq4 The Moon's inconstant aspect. 1781 J. Moorr 
View Soc. ?t. (x790) IL. i. 5 The venerable aspect of the 
Churches. 1876 (aie Short Hist. i. § 2. 10 The physical 
aspect of the country. ; 

12. The appearance presented by cireumstances, 
ete., to the mind. 

a1704 Locke (J.) Shewing .. their various aspects and 

robabilities. 1705 6 PENN in /’a. //ist. Soc. Mem. X. 102 

Tatters seein to look of a better aspect. 1883 J. Gu.mour 
eee Mongols xviii. 210 The superficial aspects of Bud- 

hism. 

+13. concr. A thing seen, a sight ; an appearance. 

¢1600 J. Davis in Farr S. 7’. (1845) I. 250 To view per- 
spicuously this sad aspect, 1722 De For /’fague (1754) 30 
‘That he saw such Aspects .. 1 never believ'd. 

+ Aspect, vw. Ods. (ad. L. asfect-dre freq. of 
aspic-cre: sce pree. Cf. respect, suspect.) 

1. To look for, expect. (Perhaps from OF. es- 
pecter = expecter; ef. ASPECT sd. 3.) 

1548 Hatt Chron. 409 Frendes, which daily did aspect 
and tarie for his commyng. 1584 Hupson Dx Burtas’ 
Fudita w.316 Then may we well aspect Great good of her. 

2. To look at, behold, face; to survey, watch. 

1610 Gwituim //eraldry vi. v. (1660) 397 As if they were 
worn by two persons aspecting, or beholding each other. 
16z5 Darcie //ist. O. Eliz. Ep. Ded., Those which aspect 
the beames of the Sunne .. thinke a long time after they be- 
hold still a Sunne before their eyes. 1682 G. D. Season. 
Caution fr. N. to S. 4 When I look back for to aspect These 
Days. @ 1698 Trmece Heroic Virt., Lucan (R.) Those people 
whom The northern pole aspects. 

3. Of a planet: To look upon, or be situated to- 
wards, another, in one of the ‘Aspects.’ 

1586 Lupton 7hous. Notable Things (1675) 32 Jupiter.. 
heing evil aspected of an infortunate Planet. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom. 264 Venus in termes, and in the house of 
Saturne.. Mars aspecting. 1671 Satmon Syn, Aled. 11. xv. 
183 If the Moon upon a Critical day be well aspected of 
good Planets, it goes well with the Sick. 

4. To look on with favour, to countenance. rare. 

1663 Flaget(um, O. Cromavett (1672) 144 What opinion 
Cromwel best aspected. 

5. intr. To look; to have an aspect or bearing, 

1635 Person Jarietics . 69 The countrey over which it 
[the comet] blazeth, or to which it aspecteth. 1651 N. 
Bacon Cont. f/ist. Disc. iti. 32 The influence of Society .. 
principally aspected upon some pleas belonging to the 
Crown. 

Aspectable, z. now rare. Also 7 -ible. (ad. 
L. aspectabil-ts, {. aspectdre: see Aspect sb. and 
-ABLE. Accented (zspektab’l) by Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning ; the analogical pronuneiation is as- 
pectable.) 

1. Capable of being seen, visible. 

1614 Raceicu Hist. World 1.1.iv, God was the sole cause 
of this aspectable and perceivable universal. r6xz T. ‘T'ay- 
Lor Comm. Titus i. 8 (1619) 162 In this aspectible world. 
1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 117 The most useful and ad- 
mirable of all the aspectable Works of God. 1850 Mrs. 
BrowninG Souls Trav, 130 The ocean-grandeur, which Is 
aspectable from the place. 

2. Fit to be beheld, fair to look upon. 

1731 Baitey, Asfectadble, worthy to be look’d upon. 1868 
Brownine King & Bk. 1.1. 203 Via Vittoria, the aspectable 
street Where he lived mainly. 

+ Aspe’ctabund, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. as- 
pectd-re (see ASPECT v.), after L. dacrimdbundus, 
osculabundus, ete.) Expressive in face. 

1708 J. Downers Rosc. Angl. 51 On the Stage, he’s very 
Aspectabund, wearing a Farce in hts Face. 

Aspectant (aspe-ktaint), @. //er. (ad. L. as- 
peetant-em, pr. pple. of asfectdre: see -anT1.] 
Looking at, facing (each other) ; ef. Aspect v, 2. 


A‘spected, ff/.a. [f. Asvect v. or 5d. + -ED.] 

+1. pple. (aspected?). Looked at. Ods. 

1627 Fevtuam Resolves u. lvi. (1677) 275 Noysom vapors 
centred on the eye .. are taken by the eye of the aspected, 
and through it strike the very heart. 

+ 2. pple. or adj. Looked at by a planet; (in comé.) 
subject to a particular aspect of the planets. Ods. 

1603 Dravton //eroic. Ep. v.17 That blessed Night. that 
mild-aspected Howre. 1635 Swan Sec. A/nout, iv. § 3/1643) 
75 When they [planctes} are aptly and conveniently placed 
and aspected. 1686 Goap Celest. Bod. u.i. 150 The ) as- 
pected with the Sun, 

3. adj. Ilaving an aspect. (Usually in cond.) 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. u.i, A labyrinthean face, 
now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. 1727 
Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.v. E.cposition, A South-aspected 
Wall. 1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Conyza, An east- 
aspected border. 

+ Aspectful, 2. Oss. [f. Aspect 56. + -FUL.] 
Having favourable aspect, benignant. 

1611 W. Fenton Panegyr. Verses wi Coryat’s Crudetics, 
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Faire starre .. which on us do’st shine With beauteous lustre 
and aspectfull cheare. 

+Aspe'ction. Ods. [ad. L. aspection-em u. of 
action t. aspic-cre. sce Asvect. (Aspection also 
occurred in OF.)] The aetion of looking at, be- 
holding, viewing, watching. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’senc, AA, 120 That this destruction 
should be the cffect of the first beholder or depend npon 
priority of aspection. 1652 Gaus Jlagastrom. 66 Yo alter 
the aspect, or the aspection. 

+ Aspe'ctor. Os. rare—'. [a.1.. asfector, nv. 
of agent f. aspicére: see Asruct.] cholder. 

a 1618 J. Davirs Lxtaste (D.) Lyons, Dragons, Panthers, 
and the like That in th’ aspectors hirts doe terror strike. 

+ Aspe'ctual, a. Obs. rare™'. [f. 1. aspectu-s 
ASPECT + -AL: cf. eventual] Vertaining to aspects. 

1652 in Ashmole Theat. Chem. vi. 100 The vertue of the 
Eight sphere.. With her Signes and Figures and parts 
aspectuall. 

Aspen (a'spén), a. and sé. Forms: 71 espen, 
4- aspen, 6-8 aspine, 7-9 aspin. [f. Asrl+ 
-EN; ef. ashen. In aspen leaf we might suppose a 
survival of the OF. gen. asfan : sec the first quot.; 
cf. MEIG. esfendaud; the later subst. use cvidently 
arose from taking asfex in such construetions as a 
sb. used attributivcly ; later instances of the adj. 
may be really attrib. uses of the factitious sb.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to the asp: see Asp]. 

[Cf. crooo Sar. Lecchd. I. 116 Genim exspan rind.] 
¢1386 Coaucer Sompn. Prot. 3 Lyk an aspen leef he quok 
for ire. 1588 Snaxs. 77¢. A. iv. 45 Olt had the monster 
seene those Lilly hands, Tremble like Aspen leaues vpon a 
Lute. 1632 G. Fretcurr Christ's Tri. 66 Perch't on an 
aspin sprig. 1829 Soutury Aff for Love vi. Wks. VII. 188 
Like an aspen leaf he trembled. ; : 

2. fig. ‘Tremulous, quivering ; quaking, timorous. 

a1q4z0 OccLeve A de B xvii, With aspen herte I praye 
hem abyde. 1596 Cuapman /fiad vin. 405 Possess'’d with 
aspen fear. ¢1630 Drumm. of Hawtn. H 4s. (1711) 7/1 And, 
as their aspin stalks those fingers bind [?band].. I wish'd to 
be a hyacinth in her hand. 1757 Hl. Wacpore Lett. 7/2. 
Afann 296 V1. 191 Has the aspen Duke of Newcastle lived 
thus? 18z0 Keats //yferion 1. 94 His beard Shook horrid 
with such aspen malady. 

3. esp. in reference to a woman’s tongue. 

153z More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 769/1 For if they 
[women] myghte be suffred to begin ones in the congrega- 
cion to fal in disputing, those aspen leaues of theirs would 
neuer leaue waggyng. 1567 T. HloweLL /’ocms (1879) 150 
In womens mindes: are diuers winds, which stur their 
Aspin tunge, to prate and chat. 

B. sb. = Aspl. 

1596 Spenser F.Q.1.i. 8 The aspine good for staves. 1703 
Art's Improv. 1. 33 The whitest Wood ..is fitest for this 
purpose; as Aspen, Abel, Sycamore. 1717 PARNELL Pact, 
Wks, 1833) 51 Vhy aspins quiver in a breathing breeze. 
1870 Morris arthly Par. 1. 1. 454 Above our heads rustle 
the aspens grey. | p ; 

b. in similative relations ; as aspen-like, -weak. 

1863 Gro. Etiot Nomofa |xii, A momentary aspen-like 
touch. 1879 J. Topuunter Adcesfis 116 And leaves me 
weak, O. aspen weak. 

+ Aspe'nd, v. Obs. rare. Forms: 1 aspend- 
an, 3 aspene-n. (OE. asfendan, f. A- fref. 1+ 
Sfendan to SPEND.) To spend, expend. _ 

¢885 K. AELFRED Oros. 1.1. §22 Hys sestréon béod bus eall 
aspended. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 123 Pet wit ard pene wis- 
dom .. aspenen we hit on godes willan. ? 

+ A’sper, a’spre, a. Ods [a. OF. aspre (mod. 
dépre):~L. asper rough, harsh.] 

1. Rough, rugged. 

1491 Caxton Vrtas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. xxiii. 28.1 The 
wayes were soo aspre..that.. they that shoed with gode 
and stronge shoes were cutte and broken. 1538 STARKEY 
Engtand 134 The passage..through rough and asper mon- 
taynys. 1681 tr. Ji r¢tdis’ Rem. Jed. Wks., Asper artery, the 
wind-pipe. . 

2. Harsh to the senses, in sound or taste. 

1626 Bacon Syfz § 173 All Base Notes, or very Treble 
Notes, give an_Asper sound. 1639 T. pe Grey Compl. 
Horscman 174 The medicines... when once they begin to 
grow stale, become sharp and asper. 

3. Harsh to the feelings; bitter, cruel, severe. 

1374 Cuaucer Troyfus 1v. 798 And in hire aspre pleynte, 
thus she seyde. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 122/2 Thise aspre 
tormentes and cruell doubte. 1578 Ofizver of Castille vi. (T.) 
What dure and aspre strokes I have seen them give, 

4. Of persons: Ilarsh, severe, stern. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boetd. 11. i. 32 Pou..makest fortune wrope 
and aspere by pin inpacience. 1565 CALFIILL Answ, Treat. 
Cross (1846) 51, I am more aspre in my writing than.. 
modesty requireth. 1630 Westcotr Devon. 44 His melan- 
cholie..asper nature, by which he centureth other men. 

5. Hardy, warlike; mettled, fierce, savage. 

1374 Cuaucer Aunctl. § Arc. 23 Theaspre folke of Cithe. 
1475 Caxton Yason 6b, He fought none but..the most 
aspre. 1503 Shepherds Kal, (1656) xlii, Naturally a man is 
.. avaricious as a dog, and aspre as the Hart. 

|| Asper (a'spaz), 50.1 Gr. Gram. [L. asfer (se. 
Spiritus): sce prec.) The rough breathing ; the 
sign (") placed above an initial vowel, or over p, 
equivalent in power toa Roman /; thus os =hds, 
paBbos = rhabdos. 

Asper (z'spar), 56.2 [a. Fr. asfre, or ad. It. 
aspero, ad. Byzantine Gr. aompor lit. ‘whitc-money, 
f. dampos, -ov white (said to be ad. L.. asfer rough: 
sce Littré).] A small silver Turkish coin, of which 
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120 are reckoned equal to the piastre ; now only 
a ‘money of account.’ 

1589 T. Sanvers in Arb. Garner II. 20 Five Aspers.- 
which are but two-pence English. 1622 FLetcHER S/. 
Curate ut. iii, One .. That would run on men’s errands for 
anasper. 1781 Gisson Dec. & F. III. Ixviii. 733 His poverty 
was alleviated by a pension of 50,000 aspers. 1819 Sco1T 
Ivanhoe xv, 11. 269,* 1 relieve not with one asper those who 
beg for alms upon the highway.’ 

Asperate a'spérct), pf/. a. [ad. L. asperdius, 
pa. pple. of asperare to roughen, f. asfer rough.] 
jkoughened, rough. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1848 Dana Zoopfh. 235 Lamellae alter- 
nate, asperate, truncate, 

{ See also ASPIRATE. 

Asperate (z'spéreit), v. [f. prec.] To make 
tough or uneven in surface, rugged or harsh in 
sound, manner, etc. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI 644 How 
to .. sweeten or asperate a style according as the nature of 
the subject requireth. a1691 Boyte JVés. 1. 683 (R.) The 
level surface of water being by agitation asperated with .. 
bubbles. 1858 Potson Law & Lawyers 137 No opposition 
[could] asperate his voice. 

A‘sperated, 7//. a. 
ened; made harsh. 

1676 Bove in Phil. Trans, X1. 806 This Liquor .. was far 
enough from being smooth, being variously asperated by 
many flaky particles. 1835 L. Hunt Loud. Frail. No. 73. 
274 A very different F from ours—a sharper and more 
asperated consonant (? confused with aspirated). 

Asperation (cspéréifan). rare—°. [n. of 
action f, ASPERATE v.: see -ATION.] A making 
rough. 1721 in BalLey. 

Aspere-hawk: see SPARROW-HAWK,. 

Asperge (Asp31d3), v. [(a. F. asperge-r) ad. L. 
asperg-tre, f. a-=ad- to, at + spargére to sprinkle.] 

1. To sprinkle, besprinkle. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health xiii. 21b, A cockrel or a pullet 
.. rosted, and with butter and veneger asperged. 1637 GiL- 
LesPiE Eng. Pop. Cer. ui. i. 5 He who entering intoa Church 
doth not asperge himselfe. 1875 H. Kines.ey Wo. Sevev- 
teen 11, xvii. 205 Being asperged with holy water by a priest. 

+ 2.=ASPERSE. (Bailey 1721.) Oés. 

Aspe'rge, 54. [f. prec., or next.] a. A sprink- 
ling of holy water (ods.). b. An aspergillum. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 428/1 What are all their 
asperges of holie water that the Papistes vse? 1848 Mrs. 
Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 226 The pot of holy water, 
the asperge in her hand. i 

Asperges (asp31dgiz).  [a. L. aspergis, 2nd 
pers. sing, fut. ind. of asfergére (see ASPERGE 7.), 
from the words Asferges me, Domine, hyssopo et 
mundabor, with which the priest begins mass. Cf. 
F. asperges.] = prec. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & A, I. 658/2 With a little asperges of 
the Popes holy water. 1674 Du Moulin’s Papal Tyr. 36 
A petty Clark carrying holy water with an Asperges. 1884 
Avpis & Arxotp Cath, Dict., Asperges,a name given to 
the sprinkling of the altar, clergy, and people with holy 
water at the beginning of High Mass by the celebrant. : 

Aspergill (x spoidzil). More frequently in 
L. form ASPERGILLUM. 

Aspergilliform (xspoidzi'liffim), a. [f. next 
+-(1)FORM.] Shaped like an aspergillum, as are 
the stigmas of some grasses. 1847 in Craic. 

| Aspergillum (zspaidzi'lim). [f. L. asperg- 
éve+-illum dim. suffix: cf. vextllum, f. vehére.] 
#&.C. Chr. A kind of brush used to sprinkle holy 
water: see ASPERGES, 

1649 G. Damiet Trinarch., Rich. 1/1, xcix, Fitt for the As- 
pergillum of this Preist. 1864 WessTEeR, Asfergil/. 1868 
Perthsh. Frnl. 18 June, After the foundation-stone had been 
sprinkled with water from the aspergillum. 

|| Aspergillus. #7o/. A genus of microscopic 
fungi resembling the holy-water sprinkler in ap- 
pearance, growing on decayed organic matter. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. 111. 988 Aspergillus glaucus is the blue 
mould which forms on cheese, bread, etc. 186: H. Mac- 
MILLAN Foot2, Page Nat. 235 There is the white or blue 
mould, forming the genus Aspergillus, from the resemblance 
of its fructification to the brush used for sprinkling holy 
water. 1883 TvNpALt in Pall Mall G. 30 Oct. 2/1 Suppos- 
ing the aspergillus to be a human parasite. 

{| Aspergoire. Ols. rare—. [OF. aspergoir, 
-geoir (Godefroy) ; the mod.F. word is asfersorr.] 
An aspergillum, 

177z I. Warton Sir 7. Pope 129 (T.) An holy-water stop 
and aspergoire of silver parcel-gilt. 

Asperifoliate, -ous (a:spérifou'liét, -lias), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. asperifoli-us (f. asper rough + 
Joli-um leaf) + -ATE, -oUs.] I laving rough leaves; 
formerly applicd specifically to the Boraginez. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 286 Asperifolious Herbs, whose 
Flowers are.. reflected at the end like a Scorpions tail. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Asperifolious or Asperifoliate 
Plants, according to Mr. Ray, make a distinct genus. 

Asperity (aspe'riti). Forms: 3-5 asprete, 6 
asperite, -tie, 6- -ty. [a. OF. asprete (mod. 
dpreté):—L. asperitalem, f. asper rough: sce -Ty. 
Subseq. assimilated to the L. word.] 

1. Unevenness of surface, roughness, ruggedness ; 
concr. in pl. sharp, rough, or rugged excrescenccs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)1. xxxvii. 50a/1, ewe 
people wente for to sce him, for the grete asprete or sharp- 
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nesse of the place. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 246 Iuyce of Mynte 
.. taketh away the asperitie, and roughnesse of the tongue. 
1662 H. More Avtid, 4th, u. xii. (1712) 84 To view the As- 
perities of the Moon through a Dioptrick-glass. 1743 tr. 
flerster's Surg. 396 lf any splinters or Asperities of Bones 
present themselves. 1830 LinpLey Vat. Syst. Bot. 25 Al- 
most all Delimacez have the leaves covered with asperities. 

2. Roughness of savour, tartness, acridity, acri- 
mony. arch, 

16z0 VENNER Via Recta v. 87 Very good for the asperity 
and siccity of the stomacke. 1667 PAz/. Trazs. 11. 512 Es- 
teeming the Mass of bloud by reason of its asperity .. unfit 
for nutrition. 1747 BERKELEY Szvzs § 86 (T.) The asperity 
of tartarous salts. : 

3. Harshness of sound, grating quality. arch. 

1664 H. More A/yst. Jig. 239 The shrilness and asperity 
of the noise they make. 1750 JoHnson Ravzb/. No. 88 P 12 
Our language, of which the chief defect is ruggedness and 
asperity. 1774 J. Bryant JAlythol, 1. 167 A place in Egypt, 
which he could not specify on account of its asperity. _ 

4, Of literary style: Ruggedness, lack of polish, 
inelegance. arch. 

1779 JoHNsoN Cowley Wks. 11. 66 Avoids with very little 
care either meanness or asperity. — PAilips ibid. II. 293 
Those asperities that are venerable in the Paradise Lost are 
contemptible in the Blenheim. 

5. fig. Harshness to the feelings, rigour, severity; 
hence, hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense ; 
arch, exc. in b, Bitter coldness, rigour, bleakness.) 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 354 Vilte and asprete .. scheome and pine 
.. beod pe two leddre stalen pet beod upriht to pe heouene. 
@1535 More Wks. 1218 (R.) To..minysh the vygour and 
asperite of the paynes. 1659 Harpy Sev. 1 Yorn xlix. 
(1865) 318/r This oil [of gladness] .. mitigateth the asperity 
of affliction. 1750 Jounson Kavzb/. No. 80 » 4 The naked. 
ness and _asperity of the wintry world. 1866 Daly Ted. 16 
Jan. 7/5 The great asperity of the climate in winter. 

6. Harshness or sharpness of temper, esp. when 
displayed in tone or manner; crabbedness, bittcr- 
ness, acrimony ; in /. harsh, embittered feelings. 

1664 H. More JJyst. Jzég. Apol. 554 Animosities, and as- 
perities of mind about toys and trifles. 1757 JoHNSON 
Ranzbl. No. 176 28 Quickness of resentment and asperity 
of reply. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, iii. (C. D. ed.) 13 De- 
manded with much asperity what she meant. 

+ Acsperly, adv. Obs. [f. ASPER a.+-L¥2,] 
Roughly, harshly; fiercely, bitterly. 

©1314 Guy Warw. 84 Ther he defended him asperliche. 
cerzz5 LE. E. Allit, P. C. 373 Heter hayre3.. bat asperly 
bited. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 57 Tormented ryght as- 
perly with..grete heyle stones. 1531 ELyot Gov. 11. iv. 
(1557) 155 Warred most asprely agaynst the Romains. 

Aspermous (Asp2'smas), a. Bo’. and Phys. [f. 
Gr. aomepp-os (f. a priv. +oméppa, -par- seed) + 
-ous.] Without seed. Aspermatous (-matas), a. 
=prec. Aspe'rmatism, lack of seed, impotence. 

1853 all in Mayne. 

+ Aspe’rn(e, v. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. asperna- 
ri, £. @=ab away from + spernd-77 to despise.] To 
despise, spurn. 

1513 More Aich. IIT (1641) 403 It was prudent policie not 
to asperne and disdaine the little small power. [Also quoted 
in Hatt Chron. 412.] 

+ A’spernate, v. Obs° [f. asfernai- ppl. 
stem of dsferna-rz: see prec.] ‘To contemn, re- 
ject, set light by, or abhor.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Asperna‘tion. Ods—° [ad. L. aspernation- 
em, n. of action f. dspernari; see prec.] ‘A de- 
spising.’ Bailey 1731. ‘Neglect, disregard.’ Johnson. 

+ A‘sperness. Ods. rvare—'. [f. ASPER a.+ 
-NESS.] Sharpness, bitterness, severity. 

¢1374 CHaucer Bocth. 1v. iv. 127 Tourmentid by asprenesse 
of peyne. é , 

Aspe‘rolite. 4/7. [f. L. asper rough + Gr. 
AiOos: see -LITE.] A varlety of CHRYSOCOLLA. 

A‘sperous, a. [f. L. asfer (see ASPER) + -OUS. 
Cf. glabrous, dexterous, etc.] 

1. Rough, rugged. (Now only in technical use.) 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health ccclviit. 115 [Cough] doth come 
. .of a reume distyllynge to the asperous arture. 1678 Rv- 
caut Grk. Ch, 243 (T.) They [cells of hermits] are all built 
in the rocks, and have a craggy and asperous ascent to 
them. 1752 Liste H/usé, 12 Arenous and sandy earths.. 
consist of sharp and asperous angles. 1880 Gray Bot. Te.rt- 
bk. 397 Asperous, rough to the touch. 

+2. Harsh to the senses; rough-tasted. Ods. 

1670 Beate in PAz?. Trans. V. 1156 The asperous, and yet 
appeasing Particles in some Liquors. : 

+3. Harsh to the feelings; bitter, cruel, severe. 

1556 Asp. Parker Psalter xxxviii, Thy irefull dartes be 
asperous. 1606 Warner A/d, Evig. ci. 398 A long and 
asperous Warre, 1653 A.WiLson Yamzes J, 125 The asperous 
edge of Opinion might be taken off. 

+4. Fierce, savage ; cf. ASPER a. 5. Obs. 

1650 T. Bayty Herba Parietis 78 The asperous vermine 
sets all the venemous nailes..into his trembling flesh. 

+ A'sperously, a/v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-LY4%.] Roughly, harshly, severely, painfully. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health cccxxvii. 106 Spasmos .. doth 
drawe the synewes very straight, and asperouslye in the 
feete and legges. 

Asperse (asps'1s), v. Also 7 asperce. [f. L. 
aspers- ppl. stem of asperg-ére: see ASPERGE. Cf. 
aspersé in Cotgr.] Always ¢razs. 

1. To besprinkle, bespatter(a person or thing) 727A. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. go She dide asperse the place 


with the waters, 1607 TorseL, Four-f. Beasts 174 There 
are Foxes aspersed over with black spots. 1659 LestrancE 
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Alliance Div. OF. viii. (1846) 368 The child is thrice to be 
aspersed with water on the face. 1843 THackerav /rish 
S%,-Bk. (1863) 157 The people, as they entered, aspersed 
themselves with all their might. 

2. To sprinkle, scatter (liquid, dust, etc.). 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts (1658) 6 With some golden hair 
aspersed among the residue, 1815 SoutHEY Roderick xxv. 487 
Blood, which hung on every hair, Aspersed like dew-drops, 

+ 3. To sprinkle in as an ingredient, intermingle. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par, Pref.6 Except he had in 
the moste desired birthe of the same, aspersed the deathe 
of your mooste dere Mother: we should by our immoderate 
felicitee have tempted and provoked hym to take you bothe 
from vs. 1607 TopsELt Four-f Beasts 65 Making a plaister 
thereof with farley meal and a little Brimstone aspersed. 

4. To bespatter (a person, his character, etc.) 
with damaging reports, false and injurious charges 
orimputations. In 17th c¢.: Injuriously and falsely 
to charge wth. 

1611 SpeeD /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. 49 Monkish humours 
haue aspersed other such men with bitter reproaches. 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 53 He is unjustly as- 
persed with pride. 1790 Pacey Hor. Paul. Rom. i. 10 The 
calumnies with which the Jews had aspersed him. 1817 Jas. 
Mitt Brit, Judia M11. i. 27 The criminations with which 
the leaders..appeared desirous of aspersing one another. 

+b. with flattery or praise. Ods. rare. 

1702 Rowe Ambit. Step-Moth, (ed. 2) Ded., Men of your 
Lordship’s Figure and Station .. ought [not] to be aspers’d 
with such Pieces of Flattery while living. 

5. To spread false and injurious charges against ; 
to detract from, slander, calumniate, traduce, de- 
fame, vilify: a. a person. 

1647 SANDERSON 21 Sev. Ad Aul. (1673) 216 Aspersing 
those that are otherwise minded than themselves. 1660 
Staney Hist. Philos. 170/2 Xenophon asperseth him, that 
he went thither to share in the Sicilian Luxury. 1771 Frsetus 
Lett. xliv. 240 A libel tending to asperse or vilify the house 
of Commons. 1828 Scotr F. AY. Perth xiii, There were foul 
tongues to asperse a Douglas. 

b. character, reputation, honour, etc. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s Inst. 215 He asperceth the credit 
and reputation of another by approbrious words. 1868 Gro. 
Euiot /. Holt 49 Has any one been aspersing your hus- 
band’s character? . 

+6. To sprinkle, cast (a damaging imputation 
or false charge) zor. Obs. rare. 

1630 BratHwait Exg. Gent/, (1641) 7 He can asperse no 
greater imputation on Gentry. 1635 — Arcad. Pr. 243 Nor 
asperse upon the republike so foule a stain. 

Aspersed (aspa'ust), Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Besprinkled ; sfec. in Her. strewed or pow- 
dered with a number of small charges, such as 

fleur-de-lis. 1882 Cussans Handbook of Heraldry 130. 

2. Calumniated, slandered, defamed. 

1655 Lestrance Chas. J, 181 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury stands aspersed in common fame. 1771 J. FLETCHER 
Checks Wks. 1795 11. 96 Mr. Wesley owed it to..his own 
aspersed character. 1860 MotLey Netherd. (1868) 1. v. 272 
To vindicate his aspersed integrity. 

Asperser, -or (asp2'1so1). [f. prec. + -ER}, or 
(on L. analogies) -or.] 

1. One who asperses ; a defamer or calumniator. 

1702 Schedule Review'd 26 An Asperser of the Honourable 
House. 1738-9 Mrs. DELany A xtobzog. (1861) 11. 39 The 
aspersors of her husband’s chastity. 1835 Lytton Aéenzi 
1, 111, Confronting the last asperser of the Colonna. 

2. An aspergillum. 

1882 Zz2es 18 Apr. 5 Taking the asperser he made the 
sign of the cross with it on his own forehead. 


Aspersing (asp3sin), 74/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING!.] Aspersion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 


170z Lurtrett Brief Rel. V. 139 The aspersing of the last 
house of commons. .with receiving French money. 


Aspe'rsing, ///. a. [f.as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
asperses, slanders, or calumniates. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart 104 What shall be done 
to thee thou aspersing Pen? 

Aspersion (aspssfon). Also 7 aspertion. 
[ad. L. aspersion-em, n. of action f. asfers-: see 
ASPERSE and -10N.] 

1. The action of besprinkling (a person or thing), 
or of sprinkling or scattering (liquid, dust, etc.). 

1553-87 Foxe A. § AV. 1. 4097/1 By the aspersion of the 
bloud of Jesus Christ. 1699 BURNET 39 Articles xx. (1700) 
193 Aspersion may answer the true end of Baptism. 1782 
PriestLey Corrupt, Chr, 11. vii. 109 They make many as- 
persions of holy water. 1846 Maskett Afon. Rit. 1. 209 
St. Peter .. baptized five thousand on one day; but this 
must have been by aspersion. 

2. That which is sprinkled ; a shower or spray. 

1610 Suaks. Temp. iv. i. 18 No sweet aspersion shall the 
heauens let fall To make this contract grow. 1845 Dlackw. 
Mag. LVI. 584 An aspersion of cold water was dashed .. 
in the impassioned faces of the pair. 

+3. The sprinkling in of an ingredient. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. 29 There is to bee found be- 
sides the Theologicall sence, much aspersion of Philosophie. 
fbid, 1. 79 Divinity Morality and Policy, with great asper- 
sion of all other artes. «a 1656 Hates Golden Rez. (1688) 34 
Without any Aspersion of Severity. ; ; 

+4. Bespatterment with whatsoils; soil, stain. Obs. 

1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. Ps. vi. 6 (1870) 1. 70 
Whatsoever aspersion the sin of the day has brought upon us. 

5. The action of casting damaging imputations, 
false and injurious charges, or unjust insinuations ; 
calumniation, defamation. ; 

1633 G. Hersert Charms § Anots in Temple 89 Who by 
aspcrsions throw a stone At th head of others, hit their 
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own. 178: Cowper Friendship xvii, Aspersion is the bab- 
bler’s trade, To listen is to lend him aid. 1873 Goutsurn 
Pers. Relig. w. xi. 347 linperious aspersion of God. 

6. A damaging report; a charge that tarnishes the 
reputation ; a calumny, slander, false insinuation. 
Esp. in the phr. 70 cast aspersions upon. 

1596 Spenser State /re/. Pref. 2 Which may seeme to lay 
. any particular aspersion upon some families. 1662 Fuiter 
Worthtes (1840) 111.120 As false is the aspersion of his being 
a great usurer. 1692 James II, Royal Tracts * * G iv, Ma- 
licious Aspertions. 1749 FietpinG Yom JYoues (1775) 11.209, 
I defy all the world to cast a just aspersion on iny character. 
1859 Geo. Exior A. Bede 53 Vindicating myself from the 
aspersions. - E 

+ Aspe'rsionating, ///.7. Ods. rare“. [f. 
as pres. pple. of a vb. asperstonale, f. pree. CE. 
proportionate.) = ASPERSING ffl. a. 

1635 Barrirre Afr. Disctp. Ixx. (1643) 183 Private and 
frosty nips from aspersionating tongues. 

Aspersive (aspsisiv), a. ?Ods. [f. L. aspers- 
(see ASPERSE)+-IVE, as if ad. L. *aspersivus.) 
Tending or calculated to asperse, defamatory. 

1642 Sir E, Derine Sf. on Relig. xiv 43 Passages.. very 
aspersive to our Religion. 

Aspe'rsively, a/v. ?Oés. [f. prec. +-ty?.] 
In an aspersive manner; by way of aspersion. 

1653 Sir F. Drake Revived (R.) Envious and injurious 
detractions, which the ignorant inay aspersively cast thereon, 

| Aspersoir (asperswar). [Fr., f. L. aspers- : 
see ASPERSE and -o1k.] An aspergillum. 

4851 Miss Stricktanp Queens Scot. 1. 4 The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had presented his goddaughter with a beauti- 
ful gold aspersoir. 1872 Cutts Sceues Alid. Ages 219 ‘Vhe 
holy water-pot and aspersoir. 

Aspersor, variant form of ASPERSER. 

|| Aspersorium (sporsd-ridm). [med.L., f. 
L. aspers-: see -on1UM.) A vessel for holding the 
holy water used for ceremonial sprinkling. 

1861 C. Reave Cloister §& 14. 1V 46 Our holy water is 
Pagan. .See here is a Pagan aspersorium. 1880 Edin, Rev. 
Apr. 458 The aged bishop .. after offering the aspersorium 
led Rinuccini to the high altar. 

Aspersory (Aspa'isari), a. rave—°. [f. L.aspers 
(see ASPERSE) +-oRY, as if ad. L. *asfersorius.] 
= ASPERSIVE, 1848 in Wepsrer. 

+ Aspe’rt, @. Obs. rare—". [a. OF. aspert, var. 
of afert, prob. mixed with esfer?: sec APERT, Ex- 
PERT.) Apt, able, ready, clever. 

1423 James 1, Avng’s Quair v. xix, Though thy begyn. 
ning hath bene retrograde, Be froward epposyt quhare till 
aspert, Now sall thai turn, and luke[n] on the dert. 

+tA‘spertee. Ods. vare—'. [a. Fr. aspreté: see 
AsPERITY.] Rigour, violence, force. 

1660 Bonn Scutum Keg. 234 Seeing that the King could 
not be reformed by Sute of Law, that ought to be done by 
aspertee that is by force. 5 

+ Aspew’, v. Obs. rare. [OE. aspiwan, f. A- 
pref. 1+spiwan to Srew.] To spew out, vomit. 

¢ 1200 Trix. Coll. Hom, 199 Pe nedre. . hire atter aspewed, 

Asphalt (c'sfelt, xstelt). Forms: 4 aspal- 
toun, aspalt, 6 aspallto, 7 asphalta, 7-8 asphal- 
tos, -us, 8- asphaltum, asphalt; also 9 asphalte. 
[Has been used in many forms: a. in ME.a. OF. *as- 

palloun, *aspalt (It. aspalto, Pr. asfalto), ad. late L. 
asphalton, -tum, a. Gr. dopadtor, var. of dapaadros, 
a word of foreign origin; 8. from 17th c. in the 
Gr. and L. forms asphaltos, -ts, -ccnt, the last estab- 
lished in scientific use; y. in recent times, a. mod. 
Fr. asphalte. Bailey, Johnson, and Todd knew 
only asphaltos, -um ; Craig, 1847, has asphalt, but 
since aspha't pavement became familiar, a-sphal/ 
has become usual.) 

1. A bituminous substance, found in many parts 
of the world, a smooth, hard, brittle, black or 
brownish-black resinous mineral, consisting of a 
mixture of different hydrocarbons; called also 
mineral pitch, Jews pitch, and in the O.T. ‘slime. 

¢1zzg E. E. Aldit. P. B. 1038 Pe spumande aspaltoun pat 
spyserez sellen. 1366 MauNpEv. ix. r00 It castethe out of the 
Watre a thing that men clepen Aspalt. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xix. (1495) §59 Asphaltis glewe of ludea is 
erthe of blacke colour and is heuy and stinkynge. 1560 
W uITEHORNE Ord, Soukdiours (1573) 46 b, For every porcion 
of such thinges, [taking] five of aspallto, 31653 H. Cocan 
DPiod. Sic. 77 The infinite quantity of Asphalta or Bytumen 
which grows there [Babylon}. 1657 ‘Tomtinson Reuou's 
Disp. 674 Asphaltos, or dense Bitumen. 1667 Mittos ?. LZ. 
1. 729 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and Asphaltus. 
1914 Fr. Bh. of Rates 89 Asphaltum per roo weight. 1751 
Cuampers Cycl., Asphattos or Asphaltum. 1796 Morse 
almer. Geog. 1, 727 Amber and asphaltum, or bitumen of 
Judea. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 326 A whole lake of asphalt 
is said to enist in the Isle of Trinidad. 1870 Yeats Vat. 
fist, Comm. 370 Bitumen, or Asphalte, ts an inspissated 
mineral oil. 

b. attrib. 

1952 Foote Taste 1.i, The salutary application of the 
Asphaltum-pot. 1872 F. Pore Telegraph i. 19 Coat the zines 
with asphaltum varnish. te: ; : 

2. A composition made by mixing bitumen, pitch, 
and sand, or manufactured from natural bituminous 
limestones, used to pave streets and walks, to linc 
cisterns, etc. Mostly adir7d. 

1847 Vat. Encycl. 11. 267/1 The Seyssel asphalte intro- 
duced into this country by Mr. Claridge .. in 1837. 1860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. (C. D, ed.) iv. 18 Asphalt pave- 
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ments substituted for wooden floors. 1864 Browninc APA. 
Failure 36 Some arch, where twelve such slept abreast, 
Unless the plain asphalte seemed best. 1881 Grant Wiite 
Lingland ii. 29 An asphaltum path, 

b. Aritficial Asphaltum : a mixture of the thick 
pitchy residue of coal-tar with sand, chalk, or 
lime, used for the saine purposes as the preceding. 

1895 Une Diet. Arts 1. 258. 

3. Comb. asphalt-like a. 

1837-68 Dana Jf. 751 Solid asphalt-like substances 
soluble in ether and not in alcohol, 

Asphalt (esfe'lt), v. [f. prec.] 
lay with asphalt. 

1872 City Press 6 Apr. (Comm. Conncit) A most opportune 
time for asphalting the thoroughfare. 1884 Ripeinc in 
farper's Mag. Mar. 526/2 ‘The streets are. .asphalted. 

Asphalted (asf ltéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Covered or laid with asphalt. 

1845 Jenny Cycl. Supp. 1. 146 Asphalted tiles, set in Ro- 
man cement, should be first applied as a covering to the 
wall. 1882 Pop, Sct. Afonthly XX11. 192 In London there 
are about nine miles of asphalted streets 

Asphaltene (a:sfalt7-n). Chen. [a. modJ. 
asphaltone, f. ASPRALT +-ENE.) A black solid sub- 
stance, burning like a resin, supposed to be the 
solid constituent of asphalt. It is an oxygenated 
hydro- carbon, 

1837-68 Dana Adin. 751 A black, lustrous, asphalt-like 
solid, his asphaltene. 1872 Watts Pict, Chen. 1. 426 As 
phaltene may be formed by the oxidation of petrolene. 

Asphalter (csfe'lte:). [f Asriatr v. +-rR!.] 
One who lays down asphalt. 

1880 Daily News 20 March 5/4 Find the main approach to 
the Park in the hands of paviors and asphalters. 

Asphaltic (xsfe'ltik), a. [f. AspHatr-os + -1¢.] 
Of the nature of, or containing, asphalt. Asphaltie 
Lake, pool, Lake Asphaltites : the Dead Sea. 

1643 Sirk T. Drowns Relig. Aled. 1. § 19 ‘There was an as- 
phaliick and Bituminous nature in that Lake before the fire 
of Gomorrah. 1658 Ussher -lnnads 754 Horsemen which 
should conduct him to the Asphaltick Lake 1667 Mu1..0N 
P. L. 1, 411 Elealé to th’ Asphaltic Pool. 1809 J. Bartow 
Columé, vu. 512 Flaming Phlegethon’s asphaltic streams. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 258 Asphallic Mastic. .is composed 
of nearly pure carbonate of lime, and about g or 10 per cent. 
of bitumen, ’ . 

Aspha'ltite, ¢z. [ad. Gr. dogadrirys bitumin- 
ous, f. dopadros.] Bituminous, asphaltic. 

1822 burrowes Cyc/, 1. 798 The Asphaltite Lake, 

Aspha'ltos, -us, -um, forms of AspHatt. 

Asphe'terism (sfe'tériz’m). [f. Gr. @ priv. 
+aoperep-os onc’s own, after Gr. operepiopds ap- 
propriation.] The doctrine that there ought to be 
no private property ; communism. 

1794 Southey in C. Southey Lé//% I. 221 We preached 
Pantisocracy and Asphete[rJism everywhere. 1880 DowpeN 
Southey 36 Coleridge, to silence objectors, would publish a 
quarto volume on Pantisocracy and Aspheterism. 


Asphe'terize, v. vac. [f.as prec. after SpHE- 
TERIZE, Gr. operepiCev.) To practise aspheterism. 

1794 CoceripGeE in Southey's Life 1, 227 The preponder- 
ating utility of our aspheterising in Wales. 

Asphodel (x'sfodel). Bot. Also 6-7 asphodill. 
[ad. L. asphodrl-us, asphodel-us, a. Gr. dapcded-os, 
of unkn. origin. ‘The earlier forin (ad. med.L. afo- 
dillus; was AFFODIL, q.v., whence DaFFoniL.] 

1. A genus of liliaceous plants with very hand- 
some flowers, mostly natives of the south of Europe. 
The White Asphodel or King’s Spear covers large 
tracts of land in Apulia, where its leaves afford 
good nonrishment to sheep. From the genus the 
order has sometimes been called Asphadlclex. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 649 This herbe is called in Greke 
agdodedos ; in shops A ffodidus..in English also Affodyl and 
Daffodyll.] 1597 Grrarp Heréal 85 ‘Vo shew vnto you the 
sundry sorts of asphodils. . Dioscorides maketh mention but 
of one asphodill : but Plinie setteth downe two. 1601 Hot- 
Lano Pliny I], 128 Asphodel hath a property to chase away 
mice and rats. 1611 Corecr., A sphodile[Fr.], The Daffadill, 
Affodill, or Asphodill flower ; also the root or bulbes thereof. 
1712 tr. Pomcet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 39 The Root is like the 
Asphodel, and yields. .Salt and Oil. 1859 RawLixson Hero- 
dotus 1. cxc. IIL. 169 Dwellings..made of the stems of the 
asphodel, and of rushes, wattled together. 1877 Mrs. Kinc 
Duscip., Ugo Bassi 1.5: The moonlight spires Of asphodel 
rose out of glossy tufts In straight white armies. 

b. By the poets made an immortal flower, and 
said to cover the Elysian meads. (Cf. Homer 
Odyss. X1. 539 "Aapodedds Actuwr.) 

1634 Mitton Couns 838 ‘To embathe In nectared lavers 
strewed with asphodel. 1658 Sir ‘1. Browne flydriot. 37 
Yhe dead are made to eat Asphodels about the Elysian 
meadows, 1713 Pore SZ. Ceerlia's Day 74 Happy souls who 
dwell In yellow meads of asphodel Or amaranthine bowers. 
a 1842 Texnyson Lotos-Eaters 170 Others in Elysian val- 
leys dwell, Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
1858 Loner. /oems go He who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock. 

¢c. altrib, (sometimes =‘ Elysian.’) 

1831 Cariyte Sart. Xes.1. xi, Is that a real Elysian bright- 
ness .. Is it of a truth leading us into beatific Asphodel 
meadows? 1847 Loner. £v. 1. iv. 149 Hereafter crown us 
with asphodel flowers. 1857 Ruskin /’o/. von, crt 37 In 
their race thro’ the asphodel meadows of their youth. 

2. With qualifications, popularly applied to seve- 
ral other plants : 

a Bog, English, or Lancashire Asphodel (Nar- 
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| thectum Ossifragum), common on moorlands in 
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Britain. +b. Bulbous Asphodel, a species of Orni- 
thogaluin or ‘Star of Lethlchem’ (O. pyrenaicum). 
Obs. c. Kalse Asphodel, in America, a species of 
Tofieldia. d. Scotch Asphodel (7ofieldia palus- 
tris), a British subalpine plant. 

1599 Grrarv Caé., Asphodclus Lancastricnsts, Lancashire 
Asphodill. A. éudbosns, Bulbous Asphodill. 1834 Mary 
Howitt Flower-Less. in Sk. Nat, £/ ist. 1851195 The Eng- 
lish asphodel : In the turfy bogs ye found it. 1863 Banine 
Goutp fceland 190 In swampy spots clustered the white 
heads of the mountain asphodel. 

Asphodelian (xsfodi-liin), a. [f. 1. asphodel- 
us (sce prec.) +-IAN.] Of asphodel; I:lysian. 

1854 Kricuttey Atythol. Gr. #2, 410 The asphodelian mead. 

| Asphyxia (#sfirksia). [mod.L., a. Gr. dopugia, 
f. & priv. + opuges pulse (whence also asphyxis has 
occas. been used). Sec also Aspryxy.] 

1. /rt, Stoppage of the pulse. 

1706 Pauitiirs, Asphyxria,a Cessation of the Pulse through- 
out the whole Body ; which is the highest degree of Swoon- 
ing and next to Death, 1731 Baitiy, Asp/y-ria, a De- 
ficiency or Privation of the Pulse in some Cases, where it 
stops fora ‘lime. 1864 Weruster, Alspiy.cia .. applied also 
to the collapsed state in cholera, with want of pulse. 

2. The condition of suspended animation pro- 
duced by a deficiency of oxygen in the blood ; 
suffocation. Also fig. 

[It indicates a curious infelicity of etymology that the 
pulse in asphyxiated animals continues to beat long afterall 
signs of respiratory action have ceased. Syd. Soc. Lev. 1881.] 

1778 T. Dranp (title) The Cure of Asphyxis or apparent 
death by Drowning. 1836 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 259/1 
Asphyxia may be produced byscction of the spinal cord, 1858 
O. W. Houmes Ant. Breakf 7. xii. 120 Lingering asphyxia 
of soul. 1872 Huxey /“ys. iv.g8 When a man is strangled, 
drowned, or choked . . what is called asphyxia comes on. 

Asphy-xial, a. [f. prec.+-aul.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by asphyxia. 

1836 Topp Cyct. Auat. & Phys. 1. 802/2 Asphyxial dis- 
orders. 18697 /’ad/ Mati G. No. 813, 1co1/1 ‘Lhe asphyxial 
stage of cholera. : 

Asphyxiate (asfirksiit), v. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.]) To affect with asphyxia, to suffocate. 

1836 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 261/1 A rabbit was 
asphyxiated by tying the trachea. 1866 C/. & State Ret. 
23 Mar. 177/1 ‘The atmosphere of indifferentism, on the 
contrary, half asphyxiates the very believer. 

Asphy’xiated, ///. a. [f. prec.+-Ep.]) Af 
fected with asphyxia, suffocated. 

1836 Tonp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1. 260,'2 Thecarotid arteries 
of an asphyxiated animal. 1870 H. Macmintan Bible Feach. 
xiii, 257 This blue air by which the spirit lives, without 
which it becomes asphyxiated. 

Asphy:xiating, 24/. <4. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
Asphyxiation, suffocation. 

1872 Huxtey Phys. iv. 98 This asphyaiating process. _ 

Asphyxiating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.) 
Causing asphyxia, suffocating. Also fig. 

1869 F. Pacet Curate Cnméberw. 166 Of all asphyxiating 
miseries it is the worst. 1861 Sat. Rez. 20 July 63 The stiff 
dinner, or the asphyxiating drum. 

Asphyxiation (ésfiksijélfan). [n. of action 
f. ASPHYXIATE: see -ATION.] The action of pro- 
ducing asphyxia, or condition of being asphyaxi- 
ated ; suflocation. 

3866 Howe ts | ‘enct. Life xix. 312 The purple verge of 
asphyxiation. 1883 Standard 19 Mar. 5/2 Abandoned to 
garotting by night and asphyxiation by day. 

Asphyxiator (&sficksi'ter). [n. of agent f. 
as prec.: sce -ATOR.) An asphyxiating agent ; an 
apparatus for eatinguishing fire by the agency of 
carbonic acid gas, etc. 

1882 Standard 31 Oct. 5/3 Portable fire engines or a- 
sphyxiators on every car. 

Asphyxy (asfiksi). 
asphyxia.) = ASPHYXIA, 

1784 (¢¢¢/e) Gardane’s Catechisin concerning the apparent 
Deaths, called Asphyxies [transl. froin Fr.]. 1837 Beppors 
Let. in Pocins Introd. 103 About to awake from her a- 
sphyxy of a hundred years. 1882 G. Macposxatp Weiehed 
& Want. I. xv. 192 His letters. absorbed her atmosphere, 
and after each followed a period of mental asphyay. 

Asphy-xy, wv. [f. pree. Cf I'r. asphyxier.] 
Yo asphyxiate. (Chicfly in pa. pple.) 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. (1858) 96 If said soul be a- 
sphyxied. 1881 Tynnatt Float. Matt, Air App. 334 A- 
sphyxied by the defect of oxygen. 

Aspic! (2'spik). Forms: 6 aspycke, 6-7 as- 
picke, aspike, 7 aspick, 7- aspic. [a. F. asfic 
asp, a. Pr. aspie, unexplained derivative of L. 
aspid-em, nom. aspis: see Asp?.] 

1. By-form of Asp, used chiefly in poetry. 

1530 Paiscr. 195’: Aspycke sarpent, asficg. 1606 SHAKS. 
Ant. & Cl. v. it. 354 This is an Aspickes traile. 1611 Florio 
Aside {1t.], an aspike or aspe. 1649 Jerr. Payor Gf. 
Exemp. 1. iv. 42 A little child should boldly put his finger 
in the cavern of an Aspick. 1713 Appison Cavfo ni. v, Why 
did 1 ’scape th'invenom’d Aspic’s rage. 1830 TENNYSON 
Dream Fair Wom, xl, Shewing the aspic’s bite. 

b. atirib, 

1742 C. Gwen Serfeuts 61 The Aspick Poison, which 
throws Persons into a pleasant Sleep, in which they die. 
1897 Lama Let. ix, Breath. .like distillations of aspic poison. 


[ad. F. asphyxte, ad. L. 


1649 G. Daniet Trinarch. [en. 1 227 Stung with the 
Aspicke of invadeing feare. @1797 H. Watrote .Wem. 


ASPIC. 


Geo. 111 (1845) 1. xviii. 261 Lord Bute .. there first learned 
what an aspic was lodged near his bosom, 

2. transf. ‘A piece of ordnance which carries a 
12 pound shot. The piece itself weighs 4250 
pounds.’ C. James J/2/. Dict.1816. (Perh.onlyFr.) 

Aspic? (x spik). [a. Fr. aspic (in hudle d’aspic 
vulgar form of hzecle de spic) for spic, ad. It. spigo 
the Great Lavender, orig. Spikenard, = OF. espic:— 
L. spicus (in med.L.) Spikenard, collateral form of 
spica spike.] The Great Lavender or Spike (La- 
vandula Spica), a plant from which a volatile 
aromatic oil is obtained. 

1604 E.G. tr. D’Acosta’s Hist, Indies w. xxix, 288 Oyle 
of Aspicke, which the Physitians and Painters vse much, 
the one for plasters, the other to yernish their pictures. 
1751 CuamBeErs Cycé. s.v. Oz, Oil of aspic or spike. 1819 
Rees Excyct. WI, Aspic..grows in plenty in Languedoc. 

Aspic® (x'spik). Also 8 aspique. [a. f. aspic. 
Littre suggests its derivation from asfic asp, be- 
cause it is ‘froid comme un aspic,’ a proverbial 
phrase in Fr.] A savoury meat jelly, composed 
of aud containing meat, fish, game, hard-boiled 
cggs, etc. Also attr?d. in aspic-jelly. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi France & It. 1. 47 Cased in Chrystal 
like our aspiques. 1848 THackERay Van, Fair |xii (1866) 
526 Died..of an aspic of plovers’ eggs. 1870 DisRacLi 
Lothair xxi. 89 He extracted a couple of fat little birds from 
their bed of aspic jelly. 

+A'spide. Oés. Also 4aspidis, 5 aspyde. [ad. 
L. aspidem, acc. of aspis: see Asp?, Cf. OF. as- 
tide.) By-form of Asp?. 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. xci. 13 Pu ofer aspide [Vulg. supra aspi- 
dem miht eade gangan. ax1300 £. £. Psalter ibid., Oure 
aspide and basilisk saltou ga. 1393 Gower Conf. 1.57 A 
serpent, which that aspidis is cleped. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 221/2 And did doo be put to her .. two aspydes. 1601 
Hotianp Pliny I1. 356 As for the aspides .. whomsoever 
they have stung, they die vpon it with a kind of deadly 
sleepinesse. eee ‘ 

Aspidelite (aspidéloit). Jz. [?f. Gr. domén- 
shield + -LirE.] A variety of TiranirEe found at 
Arendal in Norway. (Dana.) 

Aspie, -ier, obs. forms of Espy, -IER: see ASPY. 
+Aspill, v. Obs. [f A- pref 1+SpPILe v.i— 
OE. spillan.] 

1. To spill, waste, render useless. 
c1230 Ancr, R. 148 Peo pet forleosed & aspilled al hore god 
puruh wilnunge of hereword. a@ 1250 Owl & Night. 348 So 
thu mi3t thine song aspille. 

2. To destroy, kill. 
¢1175 Lanth, Houwt.13 Eower burh heo forbernad and ehte 
aspillad. c1275 Ortsou in O. E. Altsc. 140 Ne may nouht 
pe feond his saule aspille. c13z05 St. Aeved in #. EL. P. 
(1862) 50 Mid pis Askebert heo spac: pat child forto aspille. 
Aspin, obs. form of ASPEN, 

+ A'spine, a. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. f. Asp? + 
-INE. (Cf. serfent-cne.)] Of or pertaining to an 
asp; snaky. 

1644 QuarLes Sheph. Orac. viii, Could thy passion lend 
No sleighter subject, for thy breath to spend Her aspine 
venome at. ; . 

Aspirant (Aaspoierant, occas. ce'spirant), a. and 
sh. [a. F. aspirant and ad. L. aspirantem, pr. pple. 
of aspirer, asfirdre: see ASPIRE v. and -ANT.] 

A. adj. = ASPIRING. 

l. Striving for a higher position, secking dis- 
tinction. 

1814 SoutTuey Lett. (1856) 11. 373, I receive plenty of let- 
ters from poets aspirant. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poewrs I. 343 
‘To muse upon eternity’s constraint Round our aspirant souls. 

2. Mounting up, ascending. 

1845 Moztey Blanco White, Ess. (1878) 11. 134 Nature is 
retracing her aspirant steps. 1865 SwinsuRNE Dolores 249 
With flame all round hiin aspirant Stood flushed. . the tyrant. 

B. sé. One who aspires ; one who, with steady 
purpose, seeks advancement to high position, or 
the acquirement of some privilege or advantage. 

1751 WARBURTON Pofe’s Wks., Dunciad ww. 517 (Jop.) Each 
aspirant .. had proved his qualification and claim. 1823 
Byron Juan xiv. 57 Perhaps she wished an aspirant pro- 
founder, But whatsoe’er she wished, she acted right. 1849 


Macavucay //ist, Eng. 1. 253 The way to greatness was left 
clear to a‘new set of aspirants. 

b. Const. fo, after, for. 

1738 Warpurton Diz. Legat, 1.138 The Aspirant to the 
Mysteries. 1835 Browninc Paracelsus u. 45 Degrade me 
.. To an aspirant after fame, not truth! 1863 KinGLake 
Crimea (1876) 1. xiv. 218 A calculating and practical as- 
pirant to Empire. 1879 L. TayLor Germ, Lit.179 Aspirants 
for poetic honors. 

Aspirate (espir’t), £7. a. and 5d. [ad. L. as- 
piratus, pa. pple. of aspirdre: see AsPIru v. and 
eATEZ, Cf. Fr. aspiré.] 

A. ppl. adj. = ASPIRATED. 

71669 Hover (J.) ‘They are not aspirate, i.e. with such an 
aspiration as 4. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycd., ‘The Spiritus of the 
Greeks, our / aspirate. 1879 Witney Sky. Gram, 13 Con- 
sonants—Aspirate Mutes. 

B. sd. 

1. A consonantal sound in which thc action of 
the breath is prominently marked; one which is 
followed by or blended with the sound of H. 

(Modern phonologists generally apply the term toa con- 
sonantal diphthong consisting of a mute or stop followed by 
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between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound’ (Whitney), which is believed to be the character of 
the Sanskrit ‘aspirates,’ and to have been the origina/ value 
of the Gr. x,6,:. But the term is also applied in Gr. gram- 
mar to the current /ricative value of these letters; and in 
the Roman alphabet generally to any modification of sound 
indicated by the addition of 4; e.g. to the Celtic 44, sh 
(=z, and nasalized 7); in Hebrew it has been given to the 
gutturals, and in other languages it has been used with 
similar vagueness’. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyci. s.v., Some .. write the aspirates, 
or letters aspirated. /é/d. The eastern languages which do 
not express the vowels, do yet express the Aspirates. 1859 
Mrs. ScHIMMELPENNINCK Princ. Beauty mi. iii. § 31 Guttur- 
als, and rough aspirates, and strongly marked consonants 
are the most sudden and forcible inflections. 1879 WHITNEY 
Sky, Grant. 13 That the aspirates, all of them, are real 
mutes or contact sounds, and not fricatives (like European 
th, phy ch, etc.) is beyond question, 

2. The simple sound of the letter H, or its equi- 
valent the mvevya Saou, or spiritus asper (‘) of 
Greek grammar. sf. applied to the initial 4- so 
often ‘dropped,’ or improperly inserted, by the 
uneducated in England. 

1725 Pore Pref. Homer, The feebler Holic which often 
rejects its aspirate or takes off its accent. 1872 Gro. EL1oT 
Middlem, xxxv. (1873) 196 A Middlemarch mercer of polite 
manners and superfluous aspirates. 1877 Punch 18 Aug. 65 
Our old Cockney friend, ’Arry, who is weak in aspirates. 

4] Some writers have altered this word to asferate, 
after the sp7rites asper of the Latin grammarians, 
an ingenious but unfounded conceit. 

Aspirate (xspircit), v. [f. L. asfirat- ppl. 
stem of aspfirare: see prec. Cf. F. aspirer.] 

l. trans. To pronounce with a breathing; to add 
an audible effect of the breath to any sound ; to 
prefix H to a vowel, or add H or its supposed equi- 
valent to a consonant sound. Also aédso/, 

a 1700 DrybDeEnN (J.) Our wand 4 aspirate. 1706 PHiLtips, 
Aspirate, to pronounce with an Aspiration. 1801 Mar. 
Epcewortu /rish Bulls xi. (1832) 226 Londoners [are] al- 
ways aspirating where they should not, and never aspira- 
ting where they should. 1877 Lytteim Laud. 1. iv. 33 The 
Celts have aspirated the letter zz in gvszt. 

2. trans. To draw out a gas or vapour from a 
vessel ; cf. ASPIRATOR, a, b. 

1880 Nature XX1. 437 He proposes to aspirate the vapours 
of the chambers. : 

Aspirated (c'spircitéd), Af/. a. Pronounced 
with a breathing ; having the sound of H prefixed, 
added, or blended. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 14, 26 Consonants, to which 
they add 20 other aspirated Syllables. 1864 Max Mu.ver Sc. 
Lang. II. ili. 146 Aspirated checks. 

Aspiration (espiréi-fon). Also 6 adsp-. [ad. 
L. aspfiration-em, u. of action f. aspirare: see 
Aspire and -aTIoN.] 

I. From Aspire. 

+1. The action of breathing into; inspiration. 

@1535 More Ws. 357 (R.) Without the adspiracion and 
helpe of whose especiall grace no laboure of man can profite. 
c1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eug, Hist, (1846) I. 169 Which thinge 
{he) .. sayde not withoute the aspiration and assent of the 
Hollie Spirit. 

2. The action of breathing or drawing one’s 
breath ; a breath, sigh. ¢echn. The drawing in of 
air in, or as in, breathing. 

1607 TopseLt Serpents 746 Corrupt inflamation taking 
away freedom or easinesse of aspiration. 1659 Leak W’ater- 
wks. 7 One..of those Syphons containes so much Air that it 
cannot be drawn forth by aspiration. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 
11, i, (1883) 03 There is .. not an aspiration of the breeze, but 
hints some cause. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xxv. (1869) 110/2 
She sighed with an aspiration so low that it was scarcely 
audible. 1869 Ang. Afech. 31 Dec. 379/2 Valves of aspiration 
..send the air into the body of the apparatus. _ ; 

+3. That which is breathed out, an exhalation. 

1635 Swan Spec. Mund? vi. § 2 (1643) 196 An hot and drie 
aspiration exhaled out of the earth. 

4. The action of aspiring; steadfast desire or 
longing for something above one. 

1606 SHaks. 77. § C7. tv. v. 16 That spirit of his In aspi- 
ration lifts him from the earth. @ 1748 Watts‘ J.) A soul in- 
spired with the warmest aspirations after celestial beatitude. 
1862 TRoLLopE Orley Farmz x\vii. 340 Assured that he need 
regard no woman as too high for his aspirations. 1866 
ALGER Sodit. Nat. §& Alan ui, 120 Aspiration is a pure up- 
ward desire for excellence. 

II. From Aspirate. 

5. The action of aspirating: see ASPIRATE v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. 1xxxv. (1495) 835 This 
name Pigargus hath none aspiracion. .and so it shall not be 
wryten wyth .h. but some men wryte Phigargus : and done 
amys. 1546 LancLey Pol. Verg. De luvent. 1. vi. 13.6, H is 
no letter but a signe of aspiracion. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 130 Vhe addition of an h, or aspiration of the 
letter 7, 1845 O'Donovan Jrish Grant. 39 Aspiration .. of 
the Celtic .. may be defined as the changing of the radical 
sounds of the consonants from being stops of the breath to 
a sibilance, or from a stronger to a weaker sibilance. 

6. An aspirated sound or letter; the letter H or 
its equivalent ; the breathings (“) and (’) in Greek ; 
= ASPIRATE sé. 

c1550 GRAFTON Sritcyz (R.) Pritannia in Greke, with a 
circumflexed aspiracion, doth signifie metalles. 1605 J. 
Dove Coufut. Ath, 61 The letter 7 //e, which is but an as- 
piration. 1645 Futter Good Th. in Bad 1. (1841) 62 What 
1s no substantial letter but a bare aspiration. 1673 Hicker- 
INGILL Greg. Father Grey6. 292 Of less standing in the Uni- 


‘the slipping-out of an audible bit of f7afus or aspiration, | versity, than Greek accents and aspirations, 1824 J. Joun- 


ASPIRE. 


son Typogr. I]. 282 The Greek vowels admit of two aspira- 
tions, viz. spiritus asper ["] and spiritus lenis ["]. 

“| Written aspferation : see ASPIRATE sd. 4. 

1581 Marneck Bk. of Notes 558 The letter of Asperation 
being altered out of his place. 

Aspirator (2'spirelts1). [n. of agent f. (on L. 
analogies) L. aspirare: see ASPIRE v. and -ATOR, 
Cf. F. aspirateur,] He who or that which as- 
pirates, breathes, or blows upon; sfec. @. an appa- 
tatus for drawing a stream of air or gas through 
a tube; b. an instrument for evacuating pus from 
abscesses by means of an exhausted receiver ; @. a 
kind of winnowing or fanning machine. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chet. 1, 427 Mohr’s aspirator has the 
form of an ordinary gasometer, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
20, I have drawn off the pus froma chronic abscess with the 
aspirator, 1883 E. Incersott in Harper's Mag. June 76/1 
The wheat. . falls into an aspirator on the seventh floor. 

Aspiratory (Aspoie'ratari), 2. rave—°. [f. prec., 
as if ad. L. *aspirdtorius: see -ony.] Ot or per- 
taining to aspiration. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Aspire (aspoi-1), v. Forms: 5-6 aspyre, 6-7 
aspier, 6- aspire. [(?a. F. aspire-r), ad. L. asf-, 
adspird-re to breathe upon, seek to reach, f. ad 
to, at+sfird-re to breathe. The OF. asfirer is 
prob. partly for exsfirer, ad. L. inspirdre. see 
A- pref. 10.] 

I. To breathe into or forth. 

+1. ¢rans. To breathe (breath or spiritual in- 
fluence) ¢o or ¢zfo; to inspire. Ods. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 507/1 Though god.. 
aspired them his grace therein. 1533 — Afod. xlix. Wks. 
927/2 To spreade his beames vpon vs, and aspire hys breth 
Into vs, 1633 P. Fretcner Purple /sl.1. lix, Thereto may 
he his grace and gentle heat aspire. 

+2. zxtr. To breathe forth, exhale. Ods. rare. 

¢1750 SHENSTONE H’ks. (1764) 1. 290 In what lonely vale 
Of balmy med’cine’s various field, aspires The blest re- 


frigerent ? 
II. To breathe desire towards. (Cf. ANHELE.) 


3. zxtr. To have a fixed desire, longing, or ambi- 
tion for something at present above one; to seek 
to attain, to pant, long. a. with /o, 

¢1460 Fortescue Abs. & Liuz, Mou, (1714) 59 Mannys Cor- 
age is so noble that naturally he aspyreth to hye thyngs and 
to be exaltyd. 1558 Knox Furst Blast (Arb.) 20 Woman oght 
to be repressed. .1f she aspire to any dominion. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. 1, tv. 15 Any man that aspires to true knowledge. 
1781 Gispon Deed. §& F. 111. 225 The Barbarian still aspired 
to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West. 
1839 Kricuttey Hést. Eng. I. 52 Is it not possible that 
Pole secretly aspired to the hand of the princess Mary? 

b. with after, at; for, obs. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] “ist. Fustiue 31 b, Which citty.. 
began to aspire at the whole Empire of Greece. 1649 
Lovetace Poems (1659) 22 [Thou] Aspiredst for the ever- 
lasting Crowne. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xvi. 246 We 
are able to desire, and aspire after ..the very throne of 
God. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 1.1. viii. 165 He who 
aspires at the character of a good man. 1794 SULLIVAN View 
Nat. Il. 399 To aspire after a more perfect knowledge of 
his nature. 1869 F. Newman A/ésc. 310 He does not lead 
the learner to aspire at any thing higher. 

e. with zx. 

¢ 1460 [See 3a.] 1591 SHaks. Two Gent. ui. i. 153 Wilt 
thou aspire to guide the heauenly Car? 1605 Bacon Adi. 
Learu, u. xxii. § 15 Aspiring to be like God in power. 1879 
Frouve Cxsar xviti, Milo was aspiring to be made consul. 

d. aésol. 

1sgz Warner Ald. Eng. vi. xxxvii. (1612) 185 To aspire 
is lawfull, if betwixt a Meane it stand. 1764 GoLpsm. 
Trav, 363 Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire. 1877 
E. Conver Bas. Faith ix, 383 Man aspires. An immense 
instinct in his nature points upward, like a spire of flame. 

+ 4. ¢rans. To have an ardent desire for, to pant 
or long for, to be ambitious of, aim at. Ods. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. v. ix. 41 How for to depryve Mercilla 
of her crowne, by her aspyred. 1623 CocKERAM Dvct. 111. S.v. 
Cleopatra, He aspired the Empire. 1652 Brome You. Crew 
1. 362 But I aspire no merits, nor popular thanks. 1816 
Soutuey Lay of Laureate Proem. 20 And Love aspired with 
Faith a heavenward flight. 

III. To rise, mount up. (Influenced in use by 
various meanings of SPIRE sé. and v.) 

5. intr. To rise up, as an exhalation, or as smoke 

or fire; hence gev. to mount up, taper up, tower, 


ascend, rise high, become tall. 

1891 SPENSER Kuztus of Time 408 Pyramides, to heauen 
aspired. 1598 Suaks. Werzy Wives v.v. 101 Whose flames 
aspire, As thoughts do blow them higher and higher. 1676 
WoruipceE Cider (1691) 44 The Tree is more apt to aspire 
than any other Apple-tree. 1697 Dryven /’ing. Georg. 1. 
824 Tisiphone..every Moment rises to the Sight: Aspiring 
to the Skies. 1738 Jounson Londou 208 Orgilio sees the 
golden pile aspire. ¢18s5 Lp. Houcuton Burial Gr. Scu- 
tari, Above the domes of loftiest mosques, These pinnacles 
of death aspire. : 

6. fig. (with some sense of 3 combined.) 

1585 App. SANDYS Sevwz, (1841) 146 To whose works man’s 
thoughts aspire not. 1610 HoLtanp Caszden's Brit.1. 301 It 
aspireth to the very top ofostentation. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
1. vii, Let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire. 1832 
Worpsw. Povues of Imag. xli, Mount from the earth; as- 
pire ! aspire ! 

+7. To grow up éo (the age of). Obs. rare. — 

1576 LamBarvE Peramb, Kent (1826) 508 The Gardein .. 
shall keepe his [lands], untill the warde aspire to foure- 
teene. 1596 SreNsER /. Q. 1. vi.23 To ryper yeares he gan 
aspire. 


ASPIRE. 


+ 8. trans. To mount up to, soar to, reach, at- 
tain. Also fg. Oés. 


181 A. Anpritson Seri. J'anles Crosse 89 The vigor.. 
should valiantly aspyre the top of smallest twigges. ¢ 1585 
Fatre Ent\. 68 And to aspire the bliss That hangs on quick 
achievement of my love, Thyself and I will travel in dis- 
guise. r1g92 Suaks. How. & Ful ii. i. 122 That gallant 
spirit hath aspir'd the clouds. 1596 Cuarman /éfad x. 309 
Forth went they..and presently aspir’'d The guardless 
Thracian regiment fast bound with sleep, and tir'd. 

“| =Expine. (Cf. OF. esfrrer, and:sce A- pref. 9.) 

1574 Hettowns Gueuara’s Efrst. (1577) 60 Christe aspir- 
ing uppon the Crosse. 

+ Aspire. Oés. [f. pree. vb.) Aspiration. 
1562 Jj. Norton in Farr’s S. /’. (1845) 11. 459 Heau'd vp, 
hurl’d downe, disinay’d, or in aspire. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med, 76 Whose earthly fumes diese my devout as- 
pires. 1667 H. More Dev. Déal. iii. § 28 (1713) 249 Thy 
serious Aspires..after the true Knowledge of thy Maker. 

+ Aspired, A//. a. Obs. [f. Asvire v. +-ED.) 
Ifaving raised itself, elevated, lofty. 

1599 Br. Hart Sat., Def Euvie 35 Those bays, and that 
aspired thought, In carelesse rage, she sets at worse than 
nought. 1627 Spreep Eng, cléridged, King Henry the 8.. 
laid their aspired tops at his own feete. 

+ Aspi‘rement. O05. rare. [a. OF. asfrre- 
ment, {. asptrer: see ASPIRE v. and -MENT.] 

1. Breathing, breath. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 93 Air.. Of whose kinde his as- 
pirementes Taketh every livissh creature. 

2. Aspiring, aspiration, steadfast upward desire. 

1607 Brewer Lingua ui. vi.in Hazl. Dods?. IX. 399 By 
which aspirement she her wings displays, And herself 
thither, whence she came, upraise. a@1679 T, Goopwin IVks. 
1863 VII. 483 And not Christ only, but God also, is the 
object of our aspirement. 

Spirer (aspoivra1). [f. ASPIRE v. + -ER!.} One 
who aspires. 

1584 Cofie of Letter 46 A troden path of al aspirers. 1§97 
Daniet Civ. Wares u. xv, Th’ aspirer once attaind unto the 
top, Cuts off those meanes by which himselfe got up. 1674 
Burnet Royal Martyr, Serm, (1710) 30 To satisfie the pre- 
tensions of all these lofty Aspirers. 1847 Ecfec. Rev. XXVI. 
210 The dreamy, irresolute aspirer, 

Aspiring (aspaierin), vd/.5d. [fas prec, + -1NG1.] 

1. Aspiration, steadfast upward desire, longing. 

1584 Cofie of Letter 46 Neither is this arte of aspiring new 
or straunge, 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /sé. vi. v, Vo lackey 
one of these is all my prides aspiring. 1783 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 11. 55 Frozen regions..might naturally be sup- 
posed to damp the aspirings of genius. 1821 Soutury Vrs. 
Judgem. xi. Wks. X. 238 Here were the gallant youths of 
high heroic aspiring. 

+2. The upward tapering ofa spire, ete. Ods. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert /'rav, 211 (T.) Nor are those so fas- 
tidious in pyramidical aspirings, nor curious in architecture 
..as in many lesser towns. 

Aspiring, #//. a. [f. as pree. + -iNG 2.] 

1. Ardently desirous of advancement or distine- 
tion ; of lofty aim, ambitious. 

1577 tr. Butlinger’s Decades (1592) 154 We which are not 
of that aspiring mind. 1679 Es/aéd. Test. 5 Having little 
left of all their aspiring Graspings after Empire. 1756 Burke 
Vind, Nat. Soc. Wks, 1842 i 12 Even virtue is dangerous, 
as an aspiring quality, that claims an esteem... independent 
of the countenance ofthe court. 1849 Macautay //is¢. Eng. 
I. 408 Two able and aspiring prelates. 

2. Rising, tapering upward, soaring. 

c1565 T. Ropixson Mary A/ag. 416 Beheld th’ asp[iJringe 
tower of vaine delight. 1669 WorLipcE Sys/. Agric. (1681) 
135 It is usual to select aspiring Trees, 1738 Pore /fiad 
xu, 368 To sure destruction dooms the aspiring wall. 1810 
SoutHEy Aehama xix. v, Wks. VIII. 160 Upward, to reach 
its head, For myriad years the aspiring Brama soar'd. 

b. fig. (with some sense of 1 combined.) 

1579 SPENSE? Sheph. Cal. Oct. 84 Then make thee winges 
of thine aspyring wit. 1665-9 BoyLe Occas. Ne/?. (1675) 48 
‘The devout Reflector cannot take an occasion of an aspiring 
Meditation; as in a hopeful morning the humble Lark can, 

Aspiringly, adv. [f. pree.+-LY2.) In an 
aspiring manner ; ambitiously. 

1627 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. (1640) 17 We 
may not be too aspiringly wise. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke 
Shaks. Char. xix, 481 Aufidius is aspiringly self-seeking. 

Aspi‘ringness. [f.as pree. + -NESs.] Aspiring 
quality, ambitiousness. 

1859 in WorcesTER. 21866 J.Grote Exam. Util, Phil. vi. 
112 The aspiringness or upward tendency of human nature. 

Aspish (aspif), a. [f. Asrp2+-1su.}] Of or 
pertaining to asps; snaky. 

1608 Topsett Serpents 632 Wicked gain .. Which Lybian 
deaths and aspish wares have brought into our lands. 1630 
J. Pavtor (Water P.) Water Cormor. Wks. 11. 6/2 With 
Aspish poyson poysoning men. 

Asplenium, Jot.: see SPLEENWORT. 

Asport (&spoest), v. [ad. L. asportd-re, f. as- 
= abs-=ab- away + fortd-re to carry.) To earry 
away, remove feloniously. 

1621 Moire Catncrar. Liv. Libr. Pref., [Which] he used 
to asport and make his owne. 1882 Black. Mag. Nov. 622 
bil ad asported not appropriated, seized but unassimi- 
ated. 

Asportation (spoité-fon). [ad. L. asporta- 
tidn-em, n. of aetion f. asportdre: see prec. and 
-ATION.] The action of earrying off ; in Law, felo- 
nious removal of property (see quot. 1768). 

1§02 ARNOLD C/ rou. (1811175 Suche asportacion or awey- 
berynge. 1654 Addr. in Sibbes’ Heavenly Conf. Wks. 1863 
VI. 416 She dreams of a bodily asportation..of Christ. 1768 
“aie — TV. 231 -A bare removal from the place 
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in which he found the goods, though the thief does not quite 
make off with them, is a sufficient asportation. 

+ Asposit, A/a. Sc. Obs. [by some eonfu- 
sion for dispfostt, Disposep.) In phr. /// aspostt: 
a. evil-disposed ; b. indisposed, ill. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 54x Thair is in this kinrik 3¢ 
ken, Rycht mony ill. .asposit men. /ézd, IIT. 215 Quhilk in 
his bed richt evill asposit la. 

[A prep.) + 


A-spout (aspau't), advd. phr. 
Svout v.] On the spout, spouting. 

1870 Daily News 17 May, [It] has its fountains aspout. 

A-sprawl (asprdl), advd. phr. [A prepi+t 
SprRaAWt.) Ina sprawling posture, sprawling. 

1878 R. Jerreries Gamckeeper at iH, 157 Ue throws him- 
self all a-sprawl upon the ground. 1880 — Gs, Estate 73 
Dropping a-sprawl. 

Aspray, obs. form of Osprey. 

A-spread (aspred), advd. phr. [A preplt 
SPREAD v.] Spread out, spread abroad. 

1879 Browninc .Ved Bratts 162 His brown hair burst a- 
spread, 1881 Acadeuty 3 act. 3184/1 She threw up both 
hands, with the thumbs and fingers all aspread. 

Asprete, obs. form of Asrerity. 

+ Aspring, v. Ods. For forms see Srrine v. 
(OE. aspringan, f. A- pref. + springan to SPRING.] 

1. To spring up, leap. 

€131§ SHOREHAM 120 Ine joye he gan to asprynge. 

2. To spring forth, spread abroad. 

¢ 1000 JELFRic Get, vii. 11 Pa asprungon ealle wyllspringas. 
x ys Cott, How. 227 Paasprang is 3ed weld oferall middenard. 

3. To spring into existence, originate, arise. 

¢ 1000 /ELFrRic Hom, (Sweet 83) Daasprungon gedwolmenn 
on Godes gelapunge. ¢ 1175 Cott. //ont. 227 Of pan asprang 
pet eberisce folc. ¢1485 Digdy Alyst. 1. 1173 Pis kenred 
1s a-sprongyn late. Loo, mastyrs, of swyche a stokke he cam. 

A-sprout (asprawt), advd. phr. [A prep.lt+ 
Sprout v.] In a sprouting condition, sprouting. 

1880 Browninc Dram, /dyls, Doctor 79 Nip these foolish 
fronds of hope a-sprout. R 

+ Aspy’, sd. Obs. [a AF. *aspie=OF. espie 
Sry. The prevalent spelling of both sb. and vb. 
in early ME.; in 15th c. esfy, after Fr., came into 
common use.]=Spy sd. 

1297 R. Giouc. 557 Hii adde gode aspies, hou hii hom bo 
bere. 1380 Ser Fernuib, 5232 To pe Amerel be aspye ajen 
is went. cs Wycuir Prov. xi. 6 Wicked men in ther aspies 
shal be take. 1467 Marc. Paston Le/é. 576 II. 308 He.. 
sendyth dayly asptes to understand what felesshepe kepe 
the place. ; 

tAspy’, v. Ods. [a. AF. *aspre-r =OF. espier, 
mod. ¢fzer, to Espy : see pree.}= Esry v. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 196 Ide wildernesse heo aspieden us to 
slean. ¢1420 Pallad. ou Husb., Where the swarmes dwell 
is crafte to aspie. 1536 Be.LenpENE Crort, Scot. 11. 102 
He was aspyit inakand derision, 

Aspying, -ly, ete.: see Espyine, -Ly. 

Aspylede (Shoreham) : see SPILE v. 

A-square (askwée"1), advd. phr. [perh. A prep.t 
+ SQUARE.] On the square; aloof, at a safe distance. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 586 Hym had been better to have goon more 
a-sware. /bd. 596 That herd the pardoner wele, and held 
him better a square. /é/d,643 The Pardonere .. held him 
[right] a square, by pat othir syde. 

A-squat (askwo't), advd. phr. [A prep..+ 
Squat.) Ina squatting posture, squatting. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. xvi. 101 There was the 
odious Solmes sitting asquat between my mother and my 
sister. ¢1784 Rolliad Ded. (2799) 18 Where wisdom sits 
a-squat in starch disguise. 1863 Brownine Sorded(o 1. Wks. 
III. 273 Crawl in then hag, and crouch asquat. 

Asquint (askwint), zdv.(anda.) Forms: 3- 
asquint, 4 a squynte, 5 asquynt, 7 a squint. 
(Of uncertain origin; apparently f. A prep.) and 
a word corresponding to Du. schzrnte ‘slope, slant,’ 
of the independent use of which no instances sur- 
vive; the later sgzi/ adv. and adj. being an aphetic 
form of asguiné, and squint vb. and sb. still later 
derivatives of this. Evidence is wanting to deter- 
mine whether the original word was aetually 
adopted from Duteh, or was a cognate word, unre- 
eorded in OE. ; thetotal absence of any related words 
in OE. (or ON.) makes the latter improbable.] 

I. With /ooé or a synonymous verb. 
i. Of voluntary tuming of the eyes. 

1, (To look) to one side instead of straight- 
forward; obliquely, out at the corners of the eyes. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R, 212 Auh wincked odere half, & biholded o 
luft & asquint. 1594 Brunpevit Z-verc. v. 560 Looking some- 
what asquint. 1611 Dekker Xoar. Girle Wks. 1873 III. 209 
Didst neuer see an archer. .looke a squint when he drew his 
bow? 1679 Everarp Pop. Plot 11 Who looking on me a- 
squint, went down the Privy Stairs, 1822 Hazuitt 7aédle 7. 
I. x.217 He does not survey the objects of nature as they are 
in themselves, but lookes asquint at then. 

b. /ransf. of things. 

1642 Futcer //oly & Prof. State im. vii. 168 Let not the 
front look asquint on a stranger, but accost him right at his 
entrance. 1657 B. I. //eroic Educ. in N. 4 Q. 19 June 1880, 
492 Sweden is a country on which the sun does not look 
asquint. Pe 

ec. fg. of mental vision. 

160r Corxwattyes £ss, us. xxviii, To look a squint, our 
hand looking one way and our heart another. 1639 SALT- 
marsu Pract, Policie 81 Be not too fixt nor intent upon 
what is before you.. but looke asquint into your considera- 
tions and about you. 


ASS. 


2. With refcrenec to various mental attitudes, of 
which averted, oblique, sidclong, or furtive glanecs 
are the outward expression: arch. (To look) 

a. with distrust, suspicion ; jealously, askance. 

1413 Lypc. Pylyr. Sowle 1. xlv. 5x Thou somtyme ar this 
Miettist with enuye, that loked asquynt. 1670 Corton L'sfer- 
non iW. Vi. 252 The envy of many of the greatest men..who 
had long look’d a gauint upon the Duke's Prosperity. 1729 
SavaceE Wanderer (1). 229 Envy asquint the future wonder 
cyes. 

b. with unfairness, with prejudiee or partiality. 

1605 LB. Jonson Volp. Ded., Men will impartially, and not 
asquint, look toward the Office and Funetion of a Poet, 
1655 GuRNALL Chr. ttt Arm. 1. 376 O Sirs, do we think that 
Christ’s love looks asquint? doth he pray for one child 
more than another ? 

c. with an eye drawn aside by interest. 

1627 Sanpi.RSON Ser. 1. 270 His heart even then hankered 
after the wages of unrighteousness when he looked asquint 
upon Balaaks liberal offer. 1678 7rtal Coleman in Howell 
St. Triads (1816) VII. r2 He had a little too much cye to 
the reward; he looked too much a-squint upon the matter 
of money. 

d. with furtive or stolen glanecs. 

172§ Pove Odyss. xix. 82 In ambush here to lurk by night, 
Into the woman-state asquint to pry. 1845 Carty. Crom. 
qweld (1871) II]. 228 Peering asquint into the Holy of Holies. 

+3. ‘To cast a passing glanee ; fig. to make inei- 
deutal reference. Ods. 

@ 1638 Mepe Afost. Later Tintes (1641) 33 { Nothing] may 
so much as look asquint upon any other object, or behold 
any other face but the face of God alone. 1650 Butwrer 
A nthropomet. xxii. 250 Others... have lookt asquint upon the 
Body of Woman. 

th. fg. To glanee unfavourably or adversely ; to 
refleet unfavourably efor. Obs. 

1658 Ossorn Adv. to Sott (1673)239 Uncharitable Censures 
- Against any judgement looking a squint upon theirs, 

li. Of habitual obliquity of vision. 

4. esp. (To look) obliquely through defect in the 
eyes, to have the axes of the eyes not coincident, 
so that they look in differcnt directions ; to squint. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. vi. iv. (1495) 191 A place 
that is to bryghte..ofte makyth chyldren to loke a squynte. 
1540 Raynatp Birth A/an i. iii. (1634) 185 Of Goggle-eyes, 
or looking a-squint. 1657 Cotvit Whigs Suppiic. (1751) 20 
His other eye look’d so asquint, That it was hard to ward 
his dint. 1675 Hosses //omer 21 Lame of one leg he was; 
and looked asquint. 1763 Cnurcmitt Nosctad Posne ee 
I, 20 Doth a man stutter, Tock a-squint, or halt? @1849 Pore 
Loss of Breath Wks. 1864 1V. 305 The looking asquint—the 
showing my teeth, 

b. fig. and transf. of things. 

c1744 Swiet HWVks. 1841 I. 73 Rather than suffer his learn- 
ing to look asquint as it does, and make so frightful a figure 
from the press. 188: Brackie Lay Sermt. i. 31 The beer- 
toper.. finding the moon looking somewhat asquint, the 
houses all nodding. 

ec. fig. of mental vision: (To look) awry, so as to 
miss seeing or see distortedly. 

1616 W. Forpe Seri. 35 If old, wee looke a squint, and 
see not death before our eyes. 1643 Sir 1. Browne Xelig. 
Med, 7 Those vulgar heads that look asquint on the face of 
Truth, 

II. With other verbs. rare. 


5. Off to one side; obliquely. 2? Ods. 

1645 Mitton Zetrach. Wks. 1851, 203 Whether is common 
sense flown asquint, 1651 CLEVELAND Axfert. 13 Could I 
thus write asquint, then Sir long since You had been sunga 
Great and Glorious Prince. 

B. quasi-agj. (Ouly in pred. or after the sb. eye.) 

1643 Ausw. IW. Bridges’ Observ. War As if every eye 
were asquint. ¢1661 Argyle's Last Well in Harl Mise. 
(1746) VIII. 29/1 His Eyes very inuch a-squint, so that he 
was nicknamed, in Scotland, Gleed Argyl. a1764 R.L.oyp 
Prog. Envy Wks. 1774 1. 139 A ghastly grin and cyes asquint 
1876 Emerson £&ss. Ser. 1. iv. 126 The eye is muddy and 
sometimes asquint. 

A-squirm (iskws-1m), advd. phir. [A prepi+ 
SquirMv.) On the squirm, squirming, writhing or 
wriggling. (U.S.) 

1866 IToweLts Venct, Life 257 Gigantic eels writhing 
everywhere set the soul asquirm. 

Ass (xs). Forms: 1-2 assa, 2-3 asse, 3 ass 
(3-5 @8, 3 has, 4-5a nasse). Pl. 4— asses: I ass- 
an, 2-4 assen, 3-4 asse (southern). [OL. assa 
m. has no exact analogue in the cognate langs. 
OE. had also ¢so/, app. for ese/, ¢sz/, the common 
Teut. form,=OS. and OIJIG. est/ (mod.G. ese/, 
Du, ese/), Goth. ast/us, like the Celtie and Slay. 
names (OlIrish asa/, Lith. ast/as, OSlav. os/:— 
*ostlu-) evidently ad. L. asinus. From the Celtic 
was the Old Northumbrian asa/, assal, assald, the 
only form in Lindisf. Gospels (oeeurs 10 times). 
Of the latter, assa was perh. a diminutive, formed 
like the dim. proper names Ceadda, <f:/la, Offa, 
etc. which at length displaced the earlier ¢so/. 
-tssa had also fem. assen, on the type of /yxen, 
wylfen, wlfen, whieh did not survive into ME. 
where Ae-asse, she-asse, oceur already in Wyelif. 
Jack-ass, Jenny-ass are moder familiar appella- 
tions. 

The reputed OE. fem. asse seems to be an error founded 
on assan folan in which ass is no more fem. than are ézon, 
tiger, in lion's whelp, tiger's cub. Vhe ON, asna f., asme 
m. appear to be independent late adaptations of L. astna, 
asinus, not actually connected with the OF, The Celtic, 
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Teut., and Slavonic can hardly have been independent adop- 
tions of the L.: the Slav. was apparently taken through 
Teutonic: was the latter through Celtic? The Ass had no 
original Aryan name: L. aszzus, Gr. vos (2=d0v0s), were 
prob. of Semitic origin: cf. Heb. }1NN dAdz, she-ass. | 

1, A well-known quadruped of the horse kind, dis- 
tinguished from the horse by its smaller size, long 
ears, tuft at end of tail, and black stripe across the 
shoulders, Found wild in western and south- 
western Asia, where it has been used from the 
earliest ages as a beast of burden, and whence, in 
later times, it appears to have been introduced as. 
a domestic animal into Europe. 

(In familiar use, the name ass is now to a great extent 
superseded by dozkey (in Scotland cuddie); but ass is al- 
ways used in the language of Scripture, Natural History, 
proverb, and fable; also, in ordinary use, in Ireland.) 

c1000 ELrric Vumé, xxii, 23 Se assa geseah done engel. 
c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxi. 2 Sona finde gyt ane assene 
zetiggede, and hyre folan mid hyre. — John xii. 15 Uppan 
assan folan sittende. c11r75 Lamb, Hom. 3 Heo nomen be 
asse and here colt. 1297 R. Giouc, 404 Hii ete Her hors.. 
and hassen ar hii lete. c¢1325 Caur de L. 6453 Fyftene 
hundryd asse Bar wyn and oyle. «a 1300 Cursor A. 3152 
Pe child he kest a-pon an ass. /éi@. 6156 Sheepe ne cow ox 
ne as. a1300 £. £. Psalter civ. 11 Wilde asses in par prist 
sal abide. 1332 Wyc.ir Gex. xlv. 23 Ten hee assis .. and as 
feele she assis [1388 Ten male assis..and so many femal 
assis]. ¢1386 Cuaucer IVife’s Prol. 285 Assen, oxen, and 
houndes. c1400 Afol. Loll.97 Pe oxe knowib his weldar, 
and pe as pe crib of his lord. r60r SHAxs. Fri. C.1v. i. 
21 He shall but beare them, as the Asse beares Gold. 1617 
F. Moryson //2x. i. 1. iii. 49 A Traveller to Rome must 
have the backe of an Asse, the belly of a Hogge, and a con- 
science as broad as the Kings highway. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta v. 87 Asses milke appertaineth rather vnto physicke 
then vnto meat. 1739 T. SHERIDAN Persius i. 23 As the 
World goes, who has not Asses Ears? 1760 WesLtey Wes. 
(1872) 111. 9 Procuring a fresh horse, about the size of a 
jackass, I rode on. 1782 CowPer G2/pin li, While he spoke, 
a braying ass Did sing most loud and clear, 

b. fg. ‘Beast of burden,’ 

1614 Rareicn 77st. World 11.v. iii. § 1.359 He..makes him- 
self. .an Asse; and thereby teacheth others, either how to ride, 
or driue him. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 237 This King- 
dome... usually stiled the popes Asse, which hee rode at his 
pleasure, til she was able to beare him no longer. 

ec. The ass has, since the time of the Greeks, 
figured in fables and proverbs as the type of clumsi- 
ness, ignorance, and stupidity ; hence many phrases 
and proverbial expressions. (Chiefly since 1500 ; 
the early references to the animal being mostly 
Scriptural. with no depreciatory associations.) 
¢ 1200 OrmIN 3714 Mannkinn..skillas swa summ asse. 
c1400 Afol, Loll. 57 Wan an vndiscret is maad bischop in 
pe kirk, ban is an hornid asse born ber in. 1590 NasHE 
Anat, Absxrd. £ jb, That which thou knowest not perad- 
uenture thy Asse can tell thee. 1599 THyNNE 1 aiadv. 
(1875) 5 Wrangle for one asses shadow, or to seke a knott 
inarushe. 1607 TorseLt Mour-f Beasts 21 A dull Scholar 
not apt to learn, is bid to sell an Asse to signifie his blockish- 
ness. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. dsvze, As angrie as an Asse with a 
squib in his breech, 1620 SHELTON Quix. III. xxviii. 201 
Well, well, the Honey is not for the Ass’s mouth. /é7d. 
xxxv. 254 An Ass laden with Gold will go lightly up hill. 
1622 MippLteton & Row.ey Old Law m. i, Asses have ears 
as well as pitchers. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais i. xi, He .. 
would act the Asses part to get some bran. 1711 AODISON 
Sect. No. 13? 4 The ill-natured world might call him the 
Ass in the Lion’s Skin. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. 
vill. 277 An unlettered king is a crowned ass. ; 

d. 70 make an ass of: to treat as an ass, stultify. 
To make an ass of oneself: to behave absurdly, 
stultify oneself. 

1590 SHAKS, ids. N. m1. 1, 124 This is to make an asse of 
me, to fright me, if they could. 1865 TRotLore Belton Est. 
xx. 241 Don’t make such an ass of yourself as to suppose 
that, etc. 1866 Fraser's Mag. 284/1 They could not be de- 
prived of the common right of Englishmen to make asses of 
themselves if they liked it. 

e. Asses’ Bridge or Pons Astnorum: a humorous 
name now given to the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid’s Elements. 

¢1780 Efigram, Ifthis be rightly called the bridge of asses, 
He’s not the fool that sticks, but he that passes. 1860 4 d/ 
Y. Round 560 He never crossed the ass’s bridge. 

2. Hence ¢razsf. as a term of reproach: An igno-~ 
tant fcllow, a perverse fool, a conceited dolt. 
Now disused in polite literature and speech. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 348 Landleapers, roges, and ignorant 
asses. 1598 Suaxs. Alerzy W, 1. i. 176, I am not altogether 
an asse. 1621 Burton Axat. Aled. 1. iit. . (1651) 316 A 
nobleman ..a proud fool, an arrant asse. 1717 Pore Let. 
Hon. RK. Dighy Wks. 1737 V1. 73 They think our Doctors 
asses to them. 1828 Scott /. J/. Perth 1. 39, I am but an 
ass in the trick of bringing ahout such discourse. 1843 
Lever §. //inton iv. (1878) 25 Lord Dudley de Vere, the 
most confounded puppy, and the emptiest ass. 

3. Astr. The Two Asses: the stars y and 8 of 
the constellation Cancer, on either side of the 
nebula /’rwsepe (the Crzd). 

1556 Recorve Cast. Anowd. 266 Other twostarres are called 
the Asses whiche seeme to stande at the Crybbe. 1607 
Torse.. Jour-f. Beasts 17 The two Asses, placed there as 
some say, hy Bacchus. 

4. Comb. a. General relations: (a) appositive, 
as ass beast; (0) possessive genitive, as ass bone, 
ear, flesh, hoof, stall (whercass’s wouldnowbcusual), 
ass colour; (c) objective genitive, as ass-driver, 
-heeper; (d@) attrib. as ass argument (7. e. asinine) ; 
(e) parasynthetic deriv. as asy-coloured, ass-eared. 
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¢1375 Wyciir Sev, xcvili, Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 345 Panne 
mai we telle scorne by sich *asse argumentis. 1300 Cursor 
AL, 14963 Par sal yee find an “ass beist. /7d, 7171 Hefand 
an *assban. 1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 356 This Beast 
..is of a Mouse or *Ass colour. 1658 RowLanp Aloxffet’s 
Theat, Ins. 1048 A little creature with many feet, *Asse- 
coloured. 1564 BauLtpwin Jor. PAit. (Palfr.) i. (1595) 19 
Till they perceived captaines of armies to be “asse-drivers. 
1672 Davenant Law agst. Lovers (1673) 309 Have her *Ass- 
ears in publick bor’d, as Love’s Known Slave. 1629 SYMMER 
Spir, Poste To Reader A iij b, Some *asse-ear'd Midas will 
misconstrue these words. 1831 CARLYLE J7Zzsc. (1857) II. 
224 Not overloaded with *Ass-eared giants, 18221, MitcHELL 
Aristophanes 11. 190 *Ass-flesh, as food, is far preferable to 
beef and even to veal. 1601 HoLtanp Péiny 11.338 To strew 
vpon them the ashes of an *asse-hoofe. 1592 PEeRcIVALL 
Sp. Dict., Asnero, an *Asse keeper. c 1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 
1843)140 Lyyng in a *nasse stall, 7xvencrunt puerum., 

b. Special combinations: ass-back, like horse- 
éack, in later times humorously; ass-colt or -foal, 
the young of an ass ; ass-herd, a keeper of asses ; 
ass-like a., like an ass, asinine; ass-man, a driver 
or letter out of asses; assmanship, asswoman- 
ship, humorously after horsemanship; ass-mare, 
a she-ass; ass-mill, one driven by an ass; ass- 
parsley, obs. name of some umbelliferous plant ; 
ass-ship, condition or quality of an ass; humor- 
ously after Jordshi~p ; ass-woman, female of ass- 
man. Also ASS-HEAD, -HEADED q. Vv. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. xvi. 11 Barfote on an *asse bakke. 
1766 SMOLLFTT Trav. 42 The way of riding most used in 
this place is on *assback. 1800 Soutuey in C. Southey Li 
II. 109 Edith and myself on *ass-back. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxx. 481 Tying his *Assecolt [CovERDALE, asses 
colte] to the vyne, and the foale of his sheeasse to the hedge. 
@ 1617 Hieron /i’£s. 11. 166 In his birth he is but like'a wild 
*asse-colt. 1595 Hunnis Life Foseph 72 He shall bind his 
*Asse fole fast vnto the pleasang vine. c1450 Gloss.in Wright 
Voc. 213 Hic asinartus, a *nashard. 1652 GauLE Alag- 
astront. 351 Quoth the *asse-herd, the lot means another, 
and not me. 1567 Drant Horace Efist. 1. xiii. E iij, Least 
thou *asslyke unloden the with greater note of cryme. 1581 
Sipney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 59 They would make an *Ass-like 
braying against Poesie. 1770 G. WuitE Sefborne xxviii. 79 
The head was about twenty inches long, and “ass-like. @ 1500 
ATS. Bod?. 565 (Halliw.) And ye most 3eve yowre *asman 
curtesy a grot other a grosset of Venyse. 1859 JV. & Q. Ser. 
u. VIII. 17 Of... this *assman, as he was called, I have an 
anciently engraved copper-plate card. 1882 Punch 24 June, 
They witch the world with noble *assmanship. 1598 BarckK- 
Ley Felic. Afa7 11. (1603) 88 Who rode..uppon a silly *asse- 
mare. 1591 PercivaLi Sf. Dict., Atahona, an *Asse mill. 
1611 Cotcr., Cicutaire, mock Chervill, wild Chervill, great 
Chervill, *Asse Perseley. 1610 Heatey St, dug., Cety of 
God 694 Yet had he his humane reason still, as Apuleus had 
in his *asse-ship. 2729 T. Cooke Zales, Prop. &c. 87 Ended 
thus his *Assship’s Reign. 1728 Daily Post 7 July, The 
famous Stoke Newington *Ass-woman dares me to fight her 
for the 10 pounds. 1800 Soutney Le??. (1856) I. 119 Edith 
has made a great proficiency in *asswomanship. 

Ass, vulgar and dial. sp. and pronunc. of ARSE. 

1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 37 The ass of the block 
is known by the scoring being deeper in that part to receive 
the splice. [Cf. 1721 Baitey, Arse, (among sailors) the Arse 
of a Block or Pulley, through which any Rope runs, is the 


lower end of it.] 

Ass, v. vonce-wd. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. Tocallass. 2. zztv. To act the ass. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierces Superer. 57 He..bourdeth, girdeth, 
asseth the excellentest writers of whatsoever note that tickle 
not his wanton sense. 1647 Warp Sim. Cobler (1843) 52 
To keep their Kings from devillizing and themselves from 
Assing. 

Assady: see ARSEDINE. 

Assafoetida, variant of ASAFETIDA. 

Assagai, assegai (x'sigai). Forms: 6 aza- 
gaia, 7 assagaie, 8 hassagay, -guay, 9 assagai, 
-gay, assegai, -gay; also 7-8 zagaie, zagaye. 
[a. F. azagaye (Cotgr.), or Pg.azagaia, Sp. azagaya, 
a. Arab. lj) az-zaghayah, i.e. az-=al- the, 


zaghayah native Berber word, adopted in Arabic, 
and thence in Sp. and Pg.; adopted from the Portu- 
guese in Africa by the English and French. The 
proper spelling is assagai, but assega7 was universal 
in the newspapers in 1879. Formerly also Zacalr, 
as still in Fr.; and in ME. ArcHEGAYE, q.v ] 

A kind of slender spear or lance of hard wood, 
usually pointed with iron, used in battle. Origin- 
ally, the native name of a Berber weapon adopted 
by the Moors ; but extended by the Portuguese to 
the light javelins of African savages generally, and 
most commonly applied by Englishmen to the 
missile weapons of the South African tribes. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims iu. 969 They of Myna or the Golden 
Coast, their armes are Pikes, or Assagaies, Bowes, and 
Arrowes. 1773 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 296 They 
were all armed with hassaguays, 1776 /é7d, 295 Being all 
armed with hassagays, they often throw twenty or thirty.. 
at once. 1789 BeisHam #ss. I. 489 xotfe, Their zagaye, or 
half-pike, is very well forged. 18x Scotr Moderick Concl. 
xv, Sharper than Polish pike or assagay. 1834 PRincLe 
Afr. Sk. xii. 365 The Bushmen retain the ancient arms of 
the Hottentot race..a light javelin or assagai. 1859 R. 
Burton in Frul. KR. G. S. XXIX, 136 The spears and asse- 
gais. 1899 Lv. Strat. pe Repcurre in /Zes 29 Mar., 
‘hey shake the dreaded assegai. he 

b. attrid. Assagai tree, wood, a large South 
African tree (Curtisia faginea, N.O. Cornacew). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 363 Vhe natives employ it to form shafts 
for their javelins or Assagays: hence the common name 


ASSAIL. 


Assagay Tree. 1879 Times 5 Apr., No less than thirty-seven 
assegai wounds. 1880 ‘ Sitver & Co.’ S. Africa (ed. 3) 127 
In these kloofs grow .. the Assegay wood. ; 

A’ssagai, asse-,v. [f. prec.] To pierce 
with an assagai. 

1879 T. Lucas Zxlus & Brit. Front. xiii. 275 Killing six 
Fingoes and assegainga colonist. 1880 Miss CoLenso Zx/x 
War 413 They were nearly all assegaied. 

|| Assai (assai), adv. A/us. [It.=enough, 
very; cogn. with Fr. assez:—L. ad satis=ad to, 
up to, satis enough.] A direction equivalent to 
‘very,’ as in adagzo assai=yery slow. 

Assaie, -er, -or, obs. forms of Assay, etc. 

Assaige, variant of AssIEGE v. Ods. to besiege. 

Assail (Aszil), v. Forms: 3 asailze, asale, 
3-4 asayle, 3-5 asaile, 4 a-sayle, a-saile, 4-5 
assaille, -aylle,-ale, 4-7 assaile, -ayle, 5 asaylle, 
asayl, 6— assail; (Sc. 4-5 assalz3e, 4-6 assail3e, 
-jie). Aphet. 4 saile, 4-5 sayle. [a. OF 1. asalir, 
asaillir (mod. assaillir) :—late pop. L. adsalire (in 
Salic Law), f. ad to, at+salzre to leap, spring, an 
analytical form substituted for its cl. L. equivalent 
ad-, as-silire. In 14-15th c. often aphetized to 
sate; in the full form refashioned with ass-, in 
Fr. and Eng.,inisth c. Certain uses seem to have 
been influenced by contact with the vb. Assay ‘to 
try, tempt’: see senses 9-13 below.] To leap 
upon or at, esp. with hostile intent ; hence in most 
of its senses exactly synonymous with a¢fack. 

+1. Zt. To leap upon, ‘mount. (So F. assazllir.) 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. 111.179 He hadde mynde 
of pe mare pat he had assailed [eguae supfostta’}. 

2. To make a violent hostile attack upon by 
physical means, to assault (a person, stronghold, 
eles) 

¢%230 Ancr. R. 62 Hwile bat me mit quarreaus widuten 
asailed pene castel. 1297 R. Grouc. 304 Hii bygonne .. 
pen toun asaly. a@1300 Havelok 1861 Pe laddes.. Him 
asayleden wit grete dintes. c1314 Guy HVarw. 1435 Than 
came Saddok prykande The dewke Segwyn saylande. 1375 
Barsour Sruce in. 151 Wes nane.. That durst assail3e him 
mar in fycht. ¢1450 LoneLicn Grail xii. 359 That 3ate 
asailled ne myhte not ben. 1513 Dovcias xe? 1X. 11. 17 
Gif thai assailzeit wer.. be hard fortoun of weyr. 1671 
Mitton Savzsoz 1165 No worthy match For valour to assail. 
1713, STEELE Lzglishm, No. 12. 77 It is for the Vulgar to 
assail one another like brute Beasts. 1876 GrEEN Short 
ffist.i. § 2. 15 This district was assailed at once from the 
north and from the south. 

3. To attack (institutions, customs, opinions, etc.) 
with hostile action or influence. 

1564 Bautpwin J/or, Phil. (Palfr.) vil. §2 They that be 
evill..beare. .armour offensive to assayle the good manners 
of others. 1634 Mitton Comzus 589 Virtue may be assail’d, 
but never hurt. 1844 Broucuam Brit. Const. xvii. (1862) 
252 Choosing to assail the religion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty. 

4. To attack with hostile, opprobrious, or bitter 
words ; to speak or write directly against. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen. VJ, 1.1.65 Here in the Parliament Let 
vs assayle the Family of Yorke. @1744 Pore Ox Duke of 
Buckhm's. Verses 3 Let crowds of Critics now my verse 
assail. 1855 Prescotr PAzLp //, I. 1. vit. 222 Assailing the 
fallen minister with libels and caricatures. 

5. To attack with reasoning or argument; to 
address with the object of prevailing upon, per- 
suading, convincing, or controverting. 

01440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 86 The kynge the messyngere 
thus dyd assayle: ‘It were pite to sette warre vs bytwene.’ 
1602 SHaks. //a1. 1. 1. 31 Let vs once againe assaile your 
eares That are so fortified against our story. 1695 BLAck- 
MoRE Pr. Arth. 1. 43 Nor did his Arts in vain weak man 
assail. 1791 T. JEFFERSON /V77t. (1859) III. 232 They would 
assail us on the subject of the treaty. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike x, 114 She assailed her husband on the subject 
of taking work, : . 

G. To approach (anything arduous or difficult) 
with the intention of mastering it. 

21680 ButLer Kem. (1759) V. 3 The lofty Tube, the Scale 
With which they Heav’n itself assail, Was mounted full 

against the Moon. 19725 Pore Odyss. xix. 508 The thorny 
wilds the woodmen fierce assail, 1860 TynDALL Glac. 1. 
§ 25. 182 Assailing the rocks at their base, and climbing 
them to the cabin. 

7. Of things: To come roughly against, so as to 
batter, injure, or hurt ; to dash against, encounter. 

1667 Mitton P. Z, x. 417 And [Chaos] with rebounding 
surge the barrs assaild, That scorn’d his indignation, #1800 
Cowrer Watching with God ii, No rude noise mine ears 
assailing. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac. 1. § 3. 31 We were assailed 
by a violent hailstorm. 

8. jig. Of states physical, emotional, or mental : 
To come upon with tendency to master or over- 
come; to invade, attack. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 2330 When pe ded assaylles a 
man. 1377 Lanet. P. PZ B. u. 96 Til slepe hem assaille. 
c1430 Syr Generides 1694 ‘Ther had he rest but small, So 
loue assaled him ouerall. 1g95 SHaks. Yoh v. vii. 9 That 
fell poison which assayleth him. 1697 DrypEn ned m. 
(R.) New pangs of mortal fear our minds assail. 1807 Crasar: 
Par. Reg. 1. 136 Compassion first assailed her gentle heart, 
1837 Newman Par, Seri. I, xix. 291 When doubt and un- 
belief assail us. ; 

+9. To attack with temptations ; to tempt, try. 

c1220 Hali Merd. 47 ne schalt beon icrunet bute pu beo 
asailzet. 1340 Ayevd. 249 He [the devil] asaylede_ pane 
uerste man be bemoube. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iijh, 
Grete and euylle temptacions shall befight and assaylle yow. 


. BASSATI: 


a1564 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1844) 190 But doth God 
assail sinners only with this temptation of adversity? 
+10. ‘Io address with offers of love, to woo. Obs. 
¢1600 SHaks. Sov. xli, Beauteous thou art, therefore to 
be assail’'d. 1601 — Yivel. N. 1. iii. 60 Accost, is, front her, 
boord her, woe her, assayle her. 1611 — Cys, 1. ili. 44, 
I haue assayl'd her with Musickes. : 

Ll. adbso/. quasi-rvfy. in prec. senscs. (With quot. 
1440 cf. OF. ‘ pour assaillir aux trois portes.’ Littre.) 

1297 R. Giouc. 395 As noble men, hii asaylede euere vaste. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 31 Gif thai assalje, we mon defend. 
1440 Partonofe 6579 Thre to hym sayled of the rowte And 
heid on his helme. 1594 SHaxs. Lucy. 63 When shame as- 
sail’d, the red should fence the white. 1779 J. Newton Olney 
flymns vii, Though troubles assail, and dangers affright. 

+12. To make trial of, venture on, Assay. Ods. 

1393 Gower Con/. {. 247 The souldan hath the feld assailed. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1075 Ther was non so hardy That durst 
asayl the.cry. 1595 Marxuam Sir &. Grinuile xcviii, None 
darring to assayle a second fight. 

$13. ¢nir. a. with inf. To attempt, cndeavorr, 
Assay. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 45 With nigromaunce he wolde 
assaile To make his incantacion. rggz2 tr. Feentes’ Commun. 
Rev, xx. 1 Satan assayled to invade the Christian Church, 
1606 G. Wloopcocke] //is?, Fustine 122 b, Hee assailed to 
steale home into his kingdome. 

+b. with szdord. cl. To try, put to the test. Obs. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scotl, (1821) I. 20 Delite ye ony 
further to assailye, gif ony band may be kepit with unfaith- 
ful pepill ? 

+ Assai'l, v.2 Obs. [f. as- for A- pref. 11 + San 
v.) VYosail. (But possibly an absol. use of ASSaIL 
v.112 ‘to venture.’) 

¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 1. 434 (Bodley & Fairfax MSS.) 
Thoo sawgh I grave [=pictured] how that to Itayle Daun 
Eneas is goo for to assayle [Ca-rt. saylle, Tyne sayle). 
1482 Warkw, Chron. 26 And rode into Scottlande, and frome 
thens into Fraunce assailed. 

Assail (4sé''1), 56. arch. Forms: 4 assale, 5 
assall, 6 assailse, 7 assaile, 6- assail. (orig. 
prob. a, OF. assaille, f. assaillir to ASSAIL; in 
later use referred to the Eng. vb.] Assault, attack. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 350 The toun wes hard to ta Vith 
oppyn assale. 1552 Lynpgsay Jlonarche 3980 Duryng the 
tyme of this assailze. 1603 P. Houtann Pintarch’s Mor. 
1269 Cities forced by assaile. 1768 B. THornton Batéz. 
Whigs iii. 4 Rous'd from his torpor joins in fierce assail, 
1813 J. Hoce Queen's Wake 261 As oft recoiled from flank 
assail. : 

Assailable (asd lab), 2. 
“ABLE | 

1. Capable of being assailed ; open to assault. 

1605 SHaks. .Vacd, 111. 11. 39 There's comfort yet: they are 
assaileable. 1673 Ladies Call. 1. ii. § 4 To fortifie that so 
assailable part [the ear]. 1860 TynpALt Glac.t.§ 20 We.. 
wound round the ledges, seeking the assailable points. 

72. Open to hostile criticism. 

1833 I. Taytor Favat. viii. 320 note, Had his orthodoxy 
been assailable. 1883 Law Times 15 Dec. 116/2 Driven to 
admit that the adverse decision of the court is assailable. 

+ Assai‘lableness. [f. prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality of being assailable ; openness to attack. 
°1870 D. Simon Dorner's Pers. Christ 1. U1. 241 They de- 
monstrated. .the assailableness of the Lutheran view. 

Assailant (sé! lant), a. and sé. Also 6-7 
assaylant,-aunt. fa. F. assai//ant, pr. pple. (also 
used subst.) of assazdlir: see ASSAIL v. and -ANT.] 

A. adj, Assailing, attacking, actively hostile. arch. 

1592 WyrLeY A rmorie 138 Assailant conqueror, this brave 
English king. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1693 And as an ev’ning 
Dragon came, Assailant on the perched roosts, 1855 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Lit, viii.\1878)258 Such offensive, assailant 
unbelief as Gibbon’s and Hume's. 

B. sé, 


1. He who, or that which, assails or attacks. 
¢ 1532 Lp. Berners /f2or (1883) 339 Y* assaylauntes were 
fayne parforce to recule backe. 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. ZL. 1. iii. 
116 So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assailants. 1665 
Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 487 They threw down Stones 
upon the Assaylants heads. 1777 Jounson Pofe Wks. IV. 
ge His most frequent assailant was the headach. 1839 
CEIGHTLEY Mist, Eng. 1. 341 His guards rescued him and 
slew all the assailants. 

+b. spec. One who challenged another to wager 
of battle ; one who accepted the defiance of a cham- 
pion to combat in the lists. Ods. 

1586 Ferxe Blac. Gentrie 315 Because he is the assailaunt 
.. it lyeth in his choyce, to take eyther a ciuill or martiall 
tryall. 1611 Cotar. s.v. ?reu.r, The first time he presents him- 
selfe, as an assailant, in the Lists. 1627 Lisander & Cad. 1x. 
ton Spurting against the assailants, and the assailants against 
them. 

2. A hostile critic, controversial opponent. 

1665 GLanviLL Scefs. Sci. Introd. 1 My Assailant takes 
the Liberty to recede from my Style. @1764 R. Lioyp 
Poet, Wks. 1774 IL. 1530 Rome's fierce assailant. 1843 Mitt 
Logic ur. ix.6 The assailants of the syllogism had also antici- 
pated Dr. Whewell. 

Assailer (Asé'lo1). Forms: 4-6 assailyeour, 
s3eour, -your, 5 assailour, 6 assayler, 7- as- 
sailer. a. OF. assatlleor, -cur, n. of agent f. 
assaillir: sce ASSAIL 9. and -ER.] One who as- 
sails, an assailant. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 541 Quhar the assailyeours [7.7 
assailyours, -jeis} all Entryt and dystroyit the tour, 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (1860) 5 They bring assailours uppon this lande. 
1580 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 181 Palladius so pursued our 
assaylers. 1672 Jacoma Come. Rom. viii. (1868) 117 If the 
town .. yields upon the first summons, it is a sign that the 
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assailers are yery strong. 1877 Mrs. Ournant Wak. Lor. 
vi. 155 A besieging king or other potent assailer, 


Assailing (4sé'lin), vd/. 56. [f. Assain v. + 
-ING!,] The action of attacking, assault. 


1340 Ayend. 117 We ne moje nazt.. polye pe asaylinges 
of be dyeule. c1425 WyNtoun Cron, vi. xxvi. 333 Wyth 
stout and manlyk assaylyng. 1598 Barret Uheor. Warres 
v. ii, 13x By a long and gallant assailling, it fall at last into 
the enemies hands. 1630 Nauntox frag, Reg. (Arb.) 36 
Why she should then adinit him to private discourse .. con- 
sidering the condition of all assailings. .was a piece of reach 
and hazard beyond niy apprehension. 1815 Lams Life & 
Lett, x. (1840) 96 Jove .. tottering with the giant assailings. 

Assailing, f//.a. [f as prec.+-1NG*.] That 
assails ; attacking, assatilting. 

Isgz Wretey 4 rmorie 41 We warely batteled. . Th’ assayl- 
ing tempter. 1592 Snaks. Rom, & Ful.1.i.219 Nor bid [7.7 
bide} th’ incounter of assailing eyes. 1795 SoutTury Joan of 
Arc yin, 195 Glacidas his eye Cast on the assailing host. 

Assailment (As¢!lmént).  [a. OF. assarlle- 
ment: see ASSAIL v. and -MENT.] 

1. The action of assailing ; an assault, attack. 

1sg2 Wyriey Armorie 141 These three .. cheefest praise 
at this assailment had. 1614 R. Taitor //oghath lost Pearl 
in Dodsl. O. 1. (1780) VI. 412 Tortur'd by the weak assail- 
ments Of earth-sprung griefs. 1836 for. 0. Kev. XVII. 406 
The progress of his constant couple through their various 
assailments, we 

2. Power or faculty of assailing. 

1812 T. JeFFerson JV rit.(1859) 1 V. 182 hey may strengthen 
Canada.. beyond the assailment of our lax and divided 
powers. 

+ Assa‘le. Ods. rare—'. InG assayle. [f. A- 
pref- 11 +SALE; or perh. for @ sale.) Sale. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat.1.ii. A viijb, He.. doth makeassayle 
Of landes, and lordshippe wyde. 

Assalt, obs. form of ASSAULT. 

+ Assalve, v. Obs. rare—'. 
SALVE v.] To salve. 

1570 Galf. & Bern. (Halliw.), I seeke for to assalve my sore. 

Assamar (c'simi1). Chem. [mod. f. L. ass- 
us roasttamar-us bitter.] ‘Name given by 
Reichenbach to the peculiar bitter substance pro- 
duced when gun, sugar, starch, gluten, meat, bread, 
etc. are roasted in the air till they turn brown.’ 
Watts Dict. Chen. 1863. 

Assapanick. Zoo/. (See quot.) 

1706 PuHituirs, Assafanich, a flying Squirrel, a little 
creatnre, peculiar to Virginia and Maryland. 179: Smecuie 
Buffon'’s Nat. Hist. V. 308 Called Assapanick by the Vir- 
ginian Indians, and flying squirrel by the English. 

Assart (as@it), v. Law. Also 6-7 assert. 
ta. AF. assarler, -ter,-ir (Britton), OF. essarter :~ 
late L. exsartdre, exartare (in Burgundian Laws), 
f. ex out +*sarlare, freq. of sar(r)ire, ppl. stem 
sarrit-, sarit-, sarl- (in derivatives, sartio, sartira, 
etc.) to hoe, weed. There was an Eng. Law L. 
assarlare, f.AFr.] To grubup trees and bushes from 
forest-land, so as to make it arable. Also adso/. 

[1276 Act 4 Edw, /, i. § 4 De parcis et dominicis boscis qua 
dominus ad voluntatem suam poterit assartare et excolere. 
(For transl. see 1876.)} 1523 FitzHrrs. Surv. 4b, Demeyne 
woode .. whiche at the lordes wyll may be asserted and 
plucked vp. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest ix. § 1. (1615) 
67/1 Whereas woods or thickets or any other land is assarted, 
that land cannot grow againe to become couerts. 1723 
Asumote Antig. Berks. 1. 425 The King granted to him.. 
Power to assart his Lands. 1837 Howitt Rar. Life v. i. 
(862) 362 That none shall assart in the forest without being 
taken before the verderer. 1876 Dicspy Real Prof. iv. § 1. 
180 Parks and demesne woods which the lord may assart 


and improve at his pleasure. 

Assart (asat), sb. Law. [a. AF. assart, OF. 
essart :—late L. exarlum =*exsartum, pa. pple. (sc. 
arvum land) of *exsar(r)ire, f. ex out + sar(r)ire to 
hoe. weed: see prec. The sb. might also have been 
formed in Fr. directly on the vb. (ck regarder, re- 
gard), whence probably sense 2 arose. See also 
Essart, after Fr., used by modem historians.] 

1. A piece of forest land converted into arable by 
grubbing up the trees and brushwood ; a clearing 
in a forest. 

1628 Coxe On Litt. 10a, If an assart bee granted by the 
King. 1738 Hist. Crt. cans 6 v. 87 The Profit of the 
County was likewise increased by Arentations of Assarts. 
1766 Barrinctos sinc. Stat. (1796) 36 note, Assarts are 
places where the wood has been grubbed up. 

2. The action of grubbing up the trees and bushes 
in a forest, so as to turn it into arable land. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest ix. § 1. (1615)67/1 An Assart, 
is the plucking up of those woods by the rootes that are 
thickets or couerts of the Forest, to make the same a plaine 
or arrable land. «1625 Corr in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 123 
Lately revived by your Majesty's Cuinmission of Assarts. 
1880 J. Wituiaus Rights of Common 231 No person having 
lands within a forest could plough up any part of his lands 
which had not been ploughed up before, and to do so was 
considered a grievous offence and was called an assart. 

3. attrib. 

1670 [see next] 1863 Wise Vew Forest iv. 43 James I. 
granted no less than twenty assart lands. 
+ Assartment. Law. Obs. 

“MENT.] =ASSART sd. 

1670 Birount Law Dict., Assart-Rents, Were Rents paid 
to the Crown, for Forest Lands assarted. «Assartments seems 
to be used in the same sence. 


Avssary. [ad. Gr. dogapioy, or L. ussdrius =as: 
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[f. Assanr 7. + 


ASSASSINATE. 


see As sb.) A Roman copper coin, translated by 
‘farthing’ in A/a?/. x. 29. (Commonly used in L. 
or Gr, form.) 

1727 MATuER bg. Man's Comp. 242 An Assary,or farthing, 
Ilalf-penny Farthing. 1872 O. W. Hoimes Poet Breaky. 
7. iii. 93, I have po change, says he, but this assarion of 
Diocletian. ; 

Assassin (Asz'sin). Also 7 assassine, -asin e, 
racine, fa. F. assassin, or ad. It. assassino: cf. 
also Pr. assassin, Pg. assassino, Sp. asesino, med.L.. 
assassinus (Ol. forms were assacin, asescin, asts- 
im, hasisin, hassissin, haussasin, etc. ; med.L. (pl.) 
assessini, ascisini, etc.), ad. Arab. hashshashin and 
hashishiyyin, pl. of urea, se i 
and fashishiyy, lit. ‘a hashish-eater, one addicted 
to hashish,’ both forms being applied in Arabic to 
the Ismacili sectarians, who used to intoxicate 
themselves with hashish or hemp, when preparing 
to dispatch some king or public man. The OF. 
variants, (pl.) assacis, hassisis, hatssissis, med... 
assast, haussast, med.Gr. yaoiow, point to the 
Arabic singular, but the form finally established in 
the Enropean languages arises from the Arab. plural, 
as in Bedouin; cf. also It. cherubine, rane ie 
and earlier Eng. chernbin, seraphin (sing... Natu- 
rally the plural was first in use, in the historical 
sense, and occurred in Eng. in the Lat. or It. form 
before assassin was naturalized: the latter was still 
accented avssasstn by Oldhain in 1679.] 

1. “it. A hashish-eater. ///s?. (in f/.) Certain Mos- 
lem fanatics in the time of the Crusades, who were 
sent forth’ by their shcikh, the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountains,’ to murder the Christian leaders. 

[¢1237 R. Wenpover Flores /List. (1841) 11. 1. 246 Hos 
tam Saraceni quam Christiani Assisinos appellant.) 1603 
Kwottes //ist, Turks (1638) 120 This messenger. .was..one 
of the Assasines, a company of most desperat and dangerous 
men among the Mahometans. 1611 Spee //ist. Gt. Brit. 
1x. x. § ‘That bloudy Sect of Sarazens, called Assassini, who, 
without feare of torments, vndertake .. the murther of any 
eminent Prince, impugning their irreligion. ¢1860 J. WoLFF, 
The assassins, who are otherwise called the People of the 
Man of the Mountain, before they attacked an enemy, 
would intoxicate themselves with a powder made of hemp- 
leaves, out of which they prepared an inebriating electuary, 
called hashish. 

2. Itlence: One who undertakes to put another 
to death by treacherous violence. The term retains 
so much of its original application as to be used 
chiefly of the murderer of a public personage, who 
is generally hired or devotcd to the deed, and aims 
purely at the death of his victim. 

[a 1259 M. Paris Angl. /Iist. May. (1589) 459 Qui tandem 
confessus est, se missum illuc, vt Regem more assessinorum 
occideret, & VVillielmo de Marisco.} 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 
11. xli. (1638) 133 Hee is an Ascisinus [ Arznted Ascismus] that 
will slay men for money at the instance of every man that 
will move him to it, and such a man may lawfully be slaine 
.. by every private person. 1621 Burton imat. Mel. 1. iii. 
1.ili, Men of all others fit to be assassins. 1679 OLpiaAM 
Sat, Jesuits (1686) 7 Think on that matchless Assassin, 
whose name We with just pride can make our happy claim. 
1702 Rowe Tamerlane mi. 1. 1330 When bold Assassines take 
thy Name upon 'em. 1778 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 72 Re- 
viewers Wks, 1812 I. 5 That stabbed like brave assassins in 
the dark. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. IV. xxi. 668 Barclay’s 
assassins were hunted like wolves by the whole population. 

3. fig. or dransf. 

1736 Tuomson Liberty v. 385 The hir'd assassins of the 
Commonweal. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 744 Lord Byron 
was the assassin of his own fame. 

4. altrié. and in comb., as assassin-like. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 219 Who, to surprize One man, 
Assassin-like, had levied Warr, Warr unproclam’d, 1847 
Disraeu Lancred w. ix. (1871) 305 He caught in his hand 
tl:e assassin spear. 

+Assa‘ssin(e,v. Obs.[a.F .assassine-r (16the.), 
f. assassin: see prec.] ‘To assassinate. 

1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1738 II. 60 Cuichelm,.sent 
privily Eumerus a hir'd Sword-man to assassin him. 1680 
Spir. Popery 67 Mr. Mitchel. .when he attempted to Assassin 
the Lord Primate. 1788 Cowrer Mrs. Throckm, Bullfinch 
i, Assassin'd by a thief. 

or. 
fg. 

1647 Wuartos Jre/, Var Wks 1683, 263 Attempt to 
Assassine the Honour of a whole Nation with his Invectives. 
1675 Howe Living Temp. Wks. 1834, 42/1 To assassine his 
own intellectual faculty. 

+ Assa‘ssinacy. Os. [f. Assassinate: cf. 
conspiracy, consederacy ; sce -\CY.] Assassination. 

1611 G. H. Anti-Coton 48 Vo see the lesuites .. the «very? 
morning after this ahhominable assassinacie, looking with a 
smiling and presuniptuous countenance. a 1660 Iism ND 
Wks. 1. 470(R.) This spiritual assassinacy..most satanically 
designed on souls. 

+Assa'ssinant. Oés. [a.F. assassinant, pr. 
pple. of assasstner: see above.) An assassin. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, tn ci rnr xxvii. § 1. (1669) 326 1 Some 
Asassinants (intending to stab a Prince. 

+Assa‘ssinate,s/. Os. Also 7 assassinat, 
-asinate, -acinate. [In sense 1, app. a. F. asSas~ 
sinat (16th c.), ad. med.L. assassindtus (13th c. in 
Du Cange), f. med.L. (and It.) assassindre to assas- 
sinate. Of its use in sense 2,= ASSASSIN, NO ex- 
planation appears; we may stispect some original 

32-2 


ASSASSINATE. 


misapprehension of the word, or perh. application 
of the analogy of homicide, parrictde, etc.] 

1. Murder, or an assault with intent to murder, 
by treacherous violence ; assassination. 

1602 S. Patericke tr. Gentillet’s Agst. Machiavetl 228 All 
murders, massacres, and assassinates, are alwaies found done 
toa goodend. 1636 Featry Clavis Myst. v.54 The bloudy 
assacinate of the Earl of Gowrie. 1671 Trae Non-Con/. 406 
There can be no proper assassinat, without an intervening 
price. 1755 Carre //es#, Eng. 1V.195 Following him to Ports- 
mouth .. he committed the assassinate on his person. 

b. jig. 

1672 Marvett Reh, Transp. 1. 187 Who commit these 
Assassinats upon the reputation of deserving persons. 

2.= ASSASSIN 2. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xiii. 4o Nothing had saved him but 
the mistake of the Assassinate. 1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. 
ll, 1V. vi. 159 Poverty alone makes men theeves, rebels, 
murderers, traitors, assacinates. 1676 W. Row Sufi. Blair's 
A utobiog. xii. (1848) 59 Search out the villain, the assas- 
sinate, 1737 G. Smitn Cur. Relat, I. iii. 483 To raise the 
Number of Assassinates to three Hundred; then to fall upon 
the Magistrates. 

b. fig. =ASSASSIN 3. 

1659 CLEVELAND Gen. Poeuts (1677) 60 Scribling Assas- 
sinate!..Cub of the Blatant Beast. 1695 IVhether Parl. 
dissolved by Death Pr. Orange 6 Those Miscreants, and 
Assassinates of their Country. 

Assassinate (Ase'sinet), v. [f. assassindt- 
ppl. stem of med.L. assasstndre =It. assassinare, 
F. assassiner, f. the sb.: see Assassin and -ATE.] 

1. trans. To kill by treacherous violence. 

1618 Botton /Vorus 1. ii. 292 Brutus and Cassius .. con- 
spired to assassinate him. 1775 Harris Pilos. Arrangem. 
(1841) 339 Caesar, when he was assassinated, fell at the feet of 

ompey’s statue. 1813 SoutHey Wedson ili. 65 He was as- 
sassinated by some wretches set on .. by Genoa, 

b. aésol. 

1678 Butter Hud. ui. 1. 1022 To defend was to invade, 
And to assassinate to aid. 1803 Mackintosu Def. Peltier 
Wks, 1846 III. 274 The most learned incitement to assas- 
sinate that ever was addressed to such ignorant ruffians. 

+ 2. trans. To endeavour to kill by treacherous 
violence ; to attack by an assassin. Ods. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France vi. 77 William of Orange was 
twice Assassinated, and lost his Life the Second time. 1706 
De Fort Fure Div. 1. 19 Charles the Ninth carress’d the 
Admiral Coligni..Visited him when he had been Wounded, 
and Assassinated. 

3. jig. To destroy or wound by treachery; to 
‘stab’ reputation, etc. 

1626 MassinGer Rom. Actor u.i, Sufficient For thee that 
dost assassinate my soul. 1683 Drypen D&. Guise v. (R.) 
Yourrhimes assassinate our fame, 1850 WuirpLe Ess. § Kev. 
I. 378 After his death they tried to assassinate his name. 

Assa‘ssinating, ///. a. [f. ASSASSINATE 7. 
+-1NG2.] That assassinates, murdering. 

1682 Lond, Gaz, No. 1736/3 That Assassinating association. 
1797 Hotcrort tr. Stodberg’s Trav. xci. (ed. 2) 1V. 201 The 
assassinating sword of the Romans. 

Assassination (ase:sinzi-fan). [n. of action 
f. ASSASSINATE (or its L. or F. original): see -TION. 
Fr. has assasstvat.) The action of assassinating ; 
the taking the life of any one by treacherous 
violence, esp. by a hired emissary, or one who has 
taken upon him to execute the deed. 

1605 SuHaxs. JZacd. 1. vii. 2 If th’ Assassination Could 
trammell vp the Consequence, and catch With his surcease, 
Successe. @ 1674 Crarenpon fist. Reb. 1.1.22 The Duke 
finished his course, by a wicked Assassination. 1855 Macau- 
Lay fist. Eng. 1V. xxi. 660 The English regard assassina- 
tion .. with a loathing peculiar to themselves. ‘ 

b. fig. Cf. ‘killing.’ 

1800 Foster in Life §& Corr. (1846) I. 136 Company is 
assembled for the assassination of time. 

Assassinative (Asx'sinetiv), a. rare. [f. As- 
SASSINATE U, + -IVE.] Disposed to assassinate, 
murderously inclined. 

1845 CarRLyLE Cromwell (1871) IV. 239 Assassinative 
truculent-flunky head in steeple-hat worn brown, 

Assassinator (ase’sincita:). [n. of agent f. 
ASSASSINATE, on L, analogies; cf. 16th c. F. ass- 
assinateur.] One who assassinates ; an assassin. 

1676 Bares Jmmort. Soud xii, (R.) The assassinators of 
kings. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4029/3 Looked upon.. as 
Assassinators. 

Assassinatress (asx'sinZitrés). 
-Ess.) A female assassin. 

1869 Ouipa Puck xxix. 360 She, the Faustine, the Assas- 
sinatress, the Hell-born. 

+ Assa'ssinay, Ods. [tad. F. *assassinée ppl. 
sb., or mispr. for assassinacy.] Assassination. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. v. § 7. 320 This villanous 
assasinay by Bassus committed upon his kinsman, 

+ Assa‘ssinist. Os. rare—. [f. ASSASSIN + 
-1st.} An advocate of assassination. 

1612 T. James Jesuits Downs. 6 Bloudy garboyles and 
cruelties is threatned to all nations by these Assassinists. 

+ Assa‘ssinment. Oés. rare. [a. 16the. F. 
assasstnement (=It. assasstnamento), {. assassiner ; 
sce ASSASSIN v.} Assassination. 

1577 S. Patericke Gentillet'’s Agst. Machiavel (1602) 228 
A palliation or coverture, for all assassi[n]ments, murders, 
und vengeances. 

+ Assa‘ssinous, 2. Ods. [f. ASSASSIN +-ous. 
(No equivalent form is recorded in F. or It.)] Of 
the nature of assassins ; murderous. 

1623 in CockERAM. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace Wks. 


[f. prec. + 
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1851, 566 To murder them in the basest and most assassinous 
manner. 

+ Assate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. assat- ppl. 
stem of assére to roast.]_ To roast. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 602 Tragacanthum and 
Arabick should be assated before commixtion. 

Assation (#séifon). 700s. [a. F. assation 
(16th c.), n. of action f. L. assdve to roast, f. asszes 
roast.] Roasting or baking. 

1605 Timme QOversit. 1. x. 40 Mercuriall spirites..do vanish 
away by their assation. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
(ed. 2) 15x In the assation or roasting, it [an egg) will some- 
times abate a dragme. 1727-51 CuamBers Cyc, Assation, 
in respect of culinary matters, is more frequently called 
roasting, 1815 T. Peacock Headlong Hall 66 The malignant 
adhibition of fire and all its diabolical processes of elixion 
and assation. 

+ A'ssature. Ods.—° [ad. L. assdtitra roast 
meat, f. assdre : see prec. and -URE.] ‘A roast or 
toasted meat.’ Bailey 1731. 

Assault (aso'lt), sd. Forms: 3 asa;t, 3-7 
asaut, assaut, 4 asau3t, 4-6 asaute, asawt(e, 
assalt, 5 a sawt(e, a-saute, 5-6 assaute, -awte, 
6 a saute, a saulte, 5- assault. [a. OF. asaue 
(later assazt), cf. Pr. assalt, It. assalto, Sp. asalto:— 
late pop. L. *adsaltus, f. the simple sa/tus leap, 
which took the place of its L. equivalent ad-, as- 
sultus, deriv. of adst/7re, when the latter gave place 
to the analytical ad-salire:~see ASSAIL; The 
original asaz¢ was altered (with an eye to the 
Latin), ¢1530, to assau/t, Already in 13th c. 
aphetized to saz¢, whence in 16th c. SAULT q.v.] 

4. ee. An onset or rush upon any one with hos- 
tile intent ; an attack with blows or weapons. 

1297 R. Grouc. 380 Vor trauayl of pe foul asa3zt. ¢1314 
Guy Warw.74 Thou schalt gif the first asaut Opon the Al- 
maundes. 1382 WycLir Acts xix, 29 Thei maden a sawt.. 
in to the teatre. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 10271 A folke pat 
was fell, fuerse of assaute. 1591 Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, w. i. 24 
In which assault, we lost twelue hundred men. 1611 Biste 
1 Macc. iv.8 Neither be ye afraid of their assault. 187 
Lyrrew Landy. wi. i. 101 To guard the shores of Gau 
against the assaults of these northern buccaneers. 

b. spec. Assault (of ov at arms): an attack made 
upon each other by two fencers, etc., as an exercise 
or trial of skill; and, in a wider sense (after F. as- 
saut @armes), a display of hand-to-hand military 
exercises. 

1694 Sir W. Hore Swordiman’s Vade M. 68 He should take 
his Lessons and Assault in his Cloaths and walking Shoes. 
1771 J. Ouvier Fencing 141 An assault is the resemblance 
of a single fight with swords, where you perform ..all the 
thrusts and all the parades that you learned by lessons. 
1851 //andbill 27 Jan., Assault of Arms..at the Swan 
Hotel, Hastings. 1884 Daily News 26 May 5/6 Military 
Assault-at-Arms in aid of Charity, Kensington Town Hall. 

2. The sudden rush or charge of an attacking 
force against the walls of a city or fortress; a 
storm ; ¢sf. in the phrases 7o make or give assault, 
to win, gain, take, or carry by assault. 

1297 R. Giouc. 409 Hii sette Roberd Courtehose .. in be 
Est syde, pe asaut vor to do. 1375 Barsour Aruce xvu. 
474 The assalt haf thai levit all. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Exg. 
v. (1520) 45 b/2 The kynges men gave a greate assaute unto 
the castell. 1530 Parscr. 619/1, 1 make a saulte to a towne. 
¢ 1532 Lv. Berners Huon 519 They went to the castell of 
laffet and toke it with assaulte. 1685 Loud. Gaz. 24 Aug. 
1/2 The Enemy gave several Assaults to the Outworks. 
1872 Yeats Growth Conn, 180 He took Goa by assault. 

3. An unlawful attack upon the person of an- 
other. (In Law a menacing word or action is 
sufficient to constitute an assau/é, the term éat- 
tery being techn. added when an actual blow is 


inflicted.) 

1447-8 SHiLLincrorD Leéé. (1871) 90 Affrayes assautes and 
other riotous mysgovernaunce. 1§8x LamBarDe £ivev. 11. 
iii. (1588) 135 An Assault ..can not be performed, without 
the offer of some hurtfull blow, or at the least of some feare- 
full speach. 1590 Greene Arcadia (1616) 47 Without either 
assault or any such batterie. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
120 If one lifts up his cane, or his fist, in a threatning man- 
ner at another; or strikes at him, but misses him; this is 
an assault. 1849 Macaucay ///st. Eg, I. iii. 296 A soldier 
therefore by knocking down his colonel, incurred only the 
ordinary penalties of assault and battery. 

4. An attack upon institutions, opinions, or cus- 
toms ; an endeavour to overthrow them by argu- 


ment or by hostile measures. 

1449 Pecock Aer. 1. xiii. 71 For that he knowith me ad- 
mytte and allowe the writingis.. he makith a3ens me this 
assaut, @ 1674 CLARENDON (J.) After some unhappy assaults 
upon the prerogative by the parliament. «@ 1704 Locke (J.) 
Theories Built upon narrow foundations are very hard to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. 1841 Myers 
Cath, Th, 1. § 22. 291 The assaults which are made upon 
them by natural and scholastic scepticism. 

5. ¢ransf. and jig. Hostile approach, attack, onset. 

1508 Fisuer /’/s. (1876) 277 Abidynge the sharpe assautes 
of deth. 1814 Worpsw. Z-xcz7s. v. 689 Unshaken bears the 
assault Of their most dreaded foe, the strong south-west. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xx. 245 In the polar zone the 
assault [of the climate] is immediate and sudden. 

6. esp. An attack by spiritual enemies ; a tempt- 
ation to evil. (The earliest use in Eng.) 

c1230 Ancr. R. 196 Per pes deofles assauz beod ofte 
strengest. 1486 Caxton Curta/ 8 Thassaultes of whyche I 
am enuyronned. 1671 Mitton Samsov 845 Hear what 
assaults I had, what snares besides, What sieges girt me 


ASSAULTER. 


round, 1877 Sparrow Sevm. iil. 32 The enemy makes there 
his subtlest and strongest assault..and thus the man falls. - 
+7. A love-proposal, a wooing. Ods. 

1599 SHAks. Much Ado x. iii. 120 Inuincible against all 
assaults of affection, 1611 — Cyd. 1, vi. 150 The King my 
Father shall be made acquainted Of thy Assault. 

Assault (4sdlt), v. Forms: 5-6 assawte, 6 
a saute, assaute, assalt, 7 assult, 6- assault. 
Aphet. 5-7 SAULT, etc. q.v. [a.OF. asazte-r, cogn. 
w. It. assaltare, Sp. asaltar, Romanic type ad-, as- 
saltare, {. l..ad to, at+saltare to leap, spring, 
which took the place of the L. equivalent ad-, as- 
sultire, freq. of ad-silrre. Cf. prec. and ASsaIL.] 

1. To make a violent hostile attack by physical 
means upon (a person, army, etc.); to commit an 
unlawful or criminal assault upon the person of 
(see ASSAULT 56.3). Yo assault a city or fortress : 
(in mod. usage) to attack it by a sudden rush of 
armed men, to storm. 

€ 1450 JAferlin iv. 69 Yef he me assawte with werre. 1513 
Brapsuaw St. Werburge 163 As the kynges were sautynge 
this forsayd cite. 1604 SHaxs. Of. v. ii. 258 Speake with 
me, Or, naked as Iam I will assault thee. 1611 Bipce Acts 
xvii. 5 And assaulted the house of Iason. 1685 R. Burton 
Eng. Entp. Amer.i.21 His Horsemen. .assulted Atahaliba’s 
people. 1722 De For Vo? Fi, (1840) 269 He should com- 
mit him to Newgate for assaulting the constable. 1860 
Froupe ‘ist, Eng, V. xxvi. 206 The next morning Norwich 
was assaulted, 1884 Daily News 23 June 5/3 Two lads of 
nine were accused of assaulting a little boy of three. 

b. jig. or transf. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 63 The gownes being 
well soked, every man..tooke one, and assaulted the fire. 
1709 Pore Let. H. Cromwell May 7 Wks. 1837 V. 66 ’Tis 
a mercy I do not assault you with a number of original 
Sonnets and Epigrams. , 

2.’To attack with hostile words; to speak or 
write directly against ;=AssaIL v. 4. arch, or Oos. 

1561 T. Nf{orton) Calvin's Just. 1.18 To shew y* quick- 
nesse of their witt in assalting the truthe of God. 1670 
Cotton Esfernon 1.11, 83 The Leaguers .. wish’d they had 
never assaulted the Duke by the way of writing. 

3. To attack with reasoning or argument; to 
address with the object of persuading, convincing, 
or controverting ;= ASSAIL v. §. arch. or Obs. 

1551-6 Rosinson tr. Wore’s Utopia 15 To assault me until 
he..persuaded me. @ 1674 CLARENDON /7ést. Reb. (1702) I. 
v. 464 Hoping .. that they would not .. have thought fit to 
assault him with a Newer Declaration. : 

4. Of things: To come roughly against, so as to. 
batter, injure, or hurt; todash against ; = AssalL v. 7. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. u. 953 A universal hubbub .. Assaults 
his eare, 178: Gipson Decd. § F. III. xlviii. 25 His vessel 
was assaulted by a violent tempest. 1850 Lyncu 7 eo. Trin. 
nli, 230 The roaring of the waves..assaults our ear. 

5. Of physical or mental states, as of disease: 
To come upon, attack, invade. arch. or Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, u. 365 Gowtie persons 
.. be not assaulted with such great and vehement floods of 
waters. 1774 Mrs. Cuapoxe /wzprov. Mind. 11. 20 When 
we find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity. 

6. To assail with temptations; to tempt, try. 
arch, or Obs. : 

15z9 More Com/. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1197/1 Nor all the 
deuilles in hell so strong to inuade and assawte him, as god 
is to defende him. 1585 App. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 263 Satan 
ceaseth not to assault our faith. 1714 Appison Sect. No. 
598 7 Levity of Temper .. opens a Pass to his Soul for any 
‘Temptation that assaults it. 

7. adsol. chiefly insense1. (In quot. 1575 4 saute 
may be the sb, used interjectionally.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 1.ix. 23 To teche hem bettre. 
in all thynges to fighte and to sawte. 1575 CHURCHYARD 
Chipfes (1817) 106 A saute, a saute, wee lye ore longe in 
trenche. 1595 SHaks. Yo un i. 408 Say, where will you 
assault? 1667 Mitton ?. Z.x1. 657 By Batterie, Scale, and 
Mine, Assaulting. 

b. To attack in fencing: see ASSAULT sé. 1 b. 

1694 Sir W. Hore Swordman's Vade M, 69 When People 
assault, it is commonly with Blunts. 

Assault, in phr. Zo de or go assault: see ASSAUT. 

Assaultable (4s0'ltab’l), z. Also 6 assaut- ; 
and see aphet. SAULTABLE. _[f. prec. vb, + -ABLE. 
Cf. It. assaltevole.] Capable of being assaulted, 


open to assault. ; 

1848 Hatt Chron, (1809) 737 They bet the walles so, with 
great ordinaunce, that they made the town assautable. 1649 
(17 Sept.) Cromwe t Left. (Carl.) To make breaches assault- 
able, and by the help of God to storm them. 1829S. TURNER 
Hist. Eng. V1. u. xix. 589 The place was found not to be 
assaultable. 

Assaulted (Asdltéd), pf/. a. 
-ED.] Assailed, attacked. 

160x1 Cornwattyes Ess. 1. xxix. (1631) go It makes the 
assaulters weake, the assaulted strong. c 1660 Jer. Taytor 
Life of Christ xi, Wks. 1822 111. 52 So long as the assaulted 
person is in actual danger. 

Assaulter (is9'!ta1). Also assaultair, -tour. 
[f. AssauLT v.+-ER], Cf. OF. assauteur, AF. 
assaultour, also occas. followed in Eng. spelling. ] 
One who assaults, an attacker or assailant. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII an. 16 (R.) The assaulters 
to deuise all maner of engynes for the assaulting. 1566 
Kyox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 212 And receaved the first 
assaultairis upon the pointis of thare spearis. 1583 STany- 
uurst Aeneis u.(Arb.)58 The Troians. .the assaultours with 
weak force vaynely repulsed. 1796 Miss Burney Caznilla 
vin. ix, Admiration is a dangerous assaulter of diffidence. 


[f. as prec. + 


ASSAULTING. 


1837 Campst.t Song of Greeks ii 154 For we've sworn by 
our Country's assaulters, By the virgins they've dragged 
from our altars. i 

Assaulting (Aso'ltin), vd/. sd. [f. AssauLr z. 
+-ING!.] Ilostile onset, attack, assault. 

1548 [see prec.} 1561 Hottysusu //om, Apoth. 44b, When 
a man perceyueth the assaultinge of the ague. 1675 Suep- 
paro Grand Abridgem, s.v. Battery, Menacing beginneth 
the breach of the Peace, Assaulting, which every Battery 
doth imply, increaseth it, and Battery accomplisheth it. 
1707 Sir W. Ilore New Meth. Fencing (1714) 232 Laws to 
be observed upon the Weekly Assaulting Days. 

Assauwlting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That assaults ; attacking, assailing. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist.i. i. Cj, To master thyne as- 
saltynge fyttes. 1797 Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. II. ci. 
(ed. 2) 433 Defending himself against an assaulting lion. 
1879 inCassell’s Techn, Educ. VV. 139 Vhe assaulting troops. 

+Assant, adv. (adj.), prop. phrase. Obs. 
Forms: 5 a sawt, 5-7 assaut, 6 asawte, assault, 
[a. F. @ saut to leaping: see sazt (sense 10) in 
Littré.} In phr. 70 go or be assau(/)t: to seck 
the male, to rut. 

c1400 Bk, Huntynge, UMS. Bodl. No. 546, viii. 38 The fyxene 
of pe wolf is a sawt ones yn pe 3eer. 1552 HuLort, Go 
asawte..which is the desyre betwene the male kynd, and 
the female kynde, Cati/io. 1580 BAret Aly. A 630 To go 
assault..Catvlio. 1601 HoLtano Piiny xvi. xxv, When as 
Nature seemeth to goe proud or assaut, and is in the rut 
and furious rage of love. 


+ Assa'vour, v. Ods. [a. OF. assavoure-r, 
earlier asavorer, cogn. with Pr. assaborar, It. assa- 
porare, a late L. or Romanic compound, f. a/ to + 
saporare to season, flavour, in late L. to savour, 
relish, f. safor-em relish, Savoun.] To relish, 
enjoy the taste of. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 30/4 The propre body of jhesu .. 
[to] receyve and assavoure devoutly, /47c/. 364/3 She herd 
the sermons ententyuely and assaueured them more swetely. 

Assay (8-2i-), sd. Forms: 4 assai, 4-5 asay(e, 
4-7 assaie, assaye, 6 a saie, assey(e, 4- assay. 
Also aphetic Say, and refashioned Essay, q.v. {a. 
OF. assat, assay, var. of essat, essay, cogn, with Pr. 
essai, assat, assag, Sp. asayo, Cat. assatg, It. assag- 
gio (also Cat. ensatlg, ensaig, Sp. ensayo, Pg. ensaio) 
:—-L. exaginm ‘weighing,’ but used in Romanic in 
widcr sense of ‘examination, trial, testing’; f. L. 
ex-agére, exigire to weigh, try, prove, measure, 
adjust, ascertain, examine, inquire into. For the 
sense of the L. cf. exdmen =exagmen: see Exa- 
MINE; for the form cf. contagium=contdmen f. 
con-tangére, naufragium f. frangére, Fr. essat= 
It. assaggio :—L. exagium may be compared to Fr. 
ai=Olt. aggto:—L. habeo. The etymological form 
from L. ex- was in es-, but in Romanic this was 
by confusion with other prefixes made as- and ev-. 
In Fr. the etymological essa/ has now quite ousted 
assai, and in Eng., since the end of the 16th c., 
Essay has similarly taken the place of assay, exc. 
in the ‘assay of metals,’ and uses founded upon it. 
An aphet. Say was very common down to 17th c.] 

I. The action or process of trying, trial geveradly. 

1. The trying (of a person or thing); trial im- 
posed upon or endured by any object, in ordcr to test 
its virtue, fitness, etc. Ods. exc. as fig. use of 6. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 341 Noblie regned he here, bi 
prote and gode assaies. ¢1386 Cuaucer IVife’s Prol. 290 
But folk of wyves maken non assay, Til thay ben weddid. 
61450 Merlix xiv. 219 Now lete se your cheualrye, for now 
be ye come tc the assay. ¢1500 W. oF WorvE Communyc. 
Ciij, Whan thou of all thy frendes haste made assaye ‘Thou 
shalte fynde none lyke to me, 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for .M. 
m1. i. 164 Angelo had neuer the purpose to corrupt her; 
onely he hath made an assay of her vertue, 1711 BuoGELL 
Sect. No. 307 212 Tomake an Assay of his Parts in Geometry. 


1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art. Add. 211 A great assay of the 
human soul, 


+2. ‘Trial,’ tribulation, affliction. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 412 The King ., Wes set in-till full 
hard assay. ¢1430 Lync. Aochas, ‘Their pacience put at 
fell assayes, 1596 SprNser /.Q. 1. vii. 27 Sorrowfull assay, 
Which .. almost rent her tender heart intway. 1671 Mit- 
ton P. &. 1.263 My way must he Through many a hard 
assay even to the death. 

-+ 3. Experiment. Put it in assay: make the 
experiment, try it. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Compl, Venns 62 Let the jelouse put hit in 
assay. 1525-30 More De guat, Noniss. Wks. 97/1 Yf thou 
mite it in a saie and make a proofe. 1644 Mitton Educ. 

Wks. 1738 I. 140 It may prove much more easy with assay 
than it now seems at distance. 1768 Sterne Sent, Journ. 
(1778) I. 84 lis an assay upon human nature. 

+4. Experience. Ods. 

387 Trevisa /{igden (Rolls Ser.) 1. 73 Schort witted men 
and litel of assay. ¢c1449 Prcock Kepr. 1. xi, Pe doom of 
experience and of assay. ; , : 

+5. The faculty of trying or judging of things. 

1394 P. PL Crede 537 Panne haue y tynt all iny tast, 
touche and assaie. 

IT. Trial specifically. 

6. The trial of metals, by ‘touch,’ fire, etc.; the 
determination of the quantity of metal in an ore or 
alloy ; or of the fineness of coin or bullion. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. t110 If that thay were put to 
such assayes The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
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With bras, that... It wolde rather brest in two than plye. 
a1g00 Sougs on Costume (1849) 52 Thyny counterfeet wol 
faylen at assay. 1600 EhakLuyr / ey, (1810) IT}. 316 To get 
some of that their copper for an assay. 1724 Swirt Draprer's 
Lett. ii, Wks. 1761 HHL. 31 An assay was made of the coin. 
1798 PAtl. Trans. LXXXVI It. 424 The valuable minerals are 
soon pointed out by assay, 1813 WELLING ron in Gurw. Dis. 
X. 194, [haue requested Sir Charles Stuart to have an assay 
made of them at the Portuguese Mint. 1881 Raysionp 
Mining Gloss. s.v., Both assays and analyses inay be either 
qualitative or quantitative... he assay value of gold and 
silver ores is usually determined in Troy ounces. 

7. The metal or substance to be assayed. 

1837 Foe Pract. Chem. 10 Vhe assay is moistened and 
nade to adhere to the flux and heated with it. 1879 Rutiey 
Stud. Rocks x. 158 ‘To get this colouration the assay should 
not be previously reduced. é 

+8. The trial of weights, measures, quality of 
bread, ctc. by legal standard. Ods. exc. //ist. 

1601 F. Tate Honseh. Ord, Ed. 11, § 24 (1876) 17 The 
clarke of the market .. shal take the assay of al inanner of 
mesures, waightes and elnes within the vierge. 1631 Chart, 
6 Chas. /, in Bingham Ref. V. 341 Assize and assay of bread, 
wine, and beer. 1751 Cuamsers Cycl, Assay of weights 
and measures ienihes the trial or examination of common 
weights and measures. . 

+9. Venery. Trial of ’ grease of a decr.’ Obs. 

01340 Gaw. § Gr. Kt, 1328 Serched hem at pe asay, summe 
pat ee were. 1612 Drayton [o/y-olb. xv. 244 Nor tooke so 
rich assaies. (Wofe. Breaking up of Deare brought into the 
Quarry.) ; 

10. The trial of anything by taste, tasting. arch. 

1477 Norton Ord. A /ch. \Ashm, 1652) v. 73 Yet of some parts 
seperable, A Tast maie well be Convenable..to make assay 
Whether they be well wrought or nay. 1561 1’. N[orton] 
Calvin's [nst, 1. ii. (1634) 276 Being before .. without judg- 
ment of taste to take assay of them. 1616 Surri. & Marxi. 
Countr. Farm 610 As concerning the testing of wine.. it is 
good to make the assay at such time as the North-East 
winde bloweth. 1667 Mitton /, L.1x. 747 Whose taste, too 
long forborn, at first assay Gave elocution to the mute. 
1823 Lams E/ia Ser. 1. xii. (1865) 98 That Guyon must take 
assay of the glorious bait. 

+11. fig. A taste, a foretaste. Ods. 

1594 J. Kine Yonah (1864)56 A taste and assay beforehand 
of that everlasting and utter darkness. 1605 Suaks. Lear 
1, ii. 47 But as an essay, or taste of my vertue. 

+12. The act, latterly perhaps nothing more than 
complimeutary, of tasting the food or drink before 
giving it to an exalted personage. Obs. exc. H7st. 

1847 in Strype £ccl, Wem. II. App. 1. A 7 A sumptuous 
dinner, and the chief mourner served with assays and al 
other service. 1548 Hatt C/ron. (1550) 14 The esquier 
whiche was accustomed to sewe and take the assaye before 
kyng Rychard. 1602 Carew Cornwadd (1723) 137 b, Serued 
with kneeling assay, and all other rites due to the estate of 
a Prince. 1641 Prynne Autipathie 200 Hee made Dukes 
and Earles to serve him with Wine, with assay taken, 

b. Cup of assay: a small cup with which assay 
of wine, etc. was taken. 

¢x§30 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11, 283 Twoo litill Cuppis of 
asseye silvar and gilt. 1548 Hatt CAron. (1550) 212 The 
Maior of London claymed to serue the quene with a cuppe 
of golde and a cuppe of assay of the same. 1852 TuackERAy 
Esmond wii. (1876) 171 In this state she had her train carried 
by a knight's wife, a cup and cover of assay to drink from, 
and fringed cloth. 

III. A trying to do something, an attempt. 

13. An attempt, an endeavour. arch. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prot. § T.696 Yet wol I make 
assay The secound tyme, that ye mow taken heede. c1450 
Merlin vi, 100 He.. that was ferthest from the assaye of 
this swerde. 16z5 Bacon Seditions, Ess. (Arb.) 395 AA kinde 
of shaking off the yoake and Assay of disobedience. 1684 
Bunyan Pilger, 1. 32 She and her companions made a fresh 
assay to go past them. 1725 Pore Od’yss. 1v. 535 Perilous 
th’ assay, unheard the toil, ‘I’ elude the prescience of a God 
by guile, 1876 Bracxie Songs Relig. 64 O! it isa hard assay 
For the reach of huinan clay. 

+14. Putting forth of one’s strength or energy, 
best effort. arch. To do his assay: to put forth all 
his might, do his best. Ods. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer &. G. HV, 1590 Praynge him that he most 
doon his assay To gete the flese of golde. 1393 Gower 
Conf. I. 68 He hath put all his assay To winne thing which 
he ne may get. 1605 Suas. .Vacé. v. iii. 143 Their malady 
conuinces The great assay of Art. 1634 A. Huisu, En- 
deavouring with our strength and whole assay, Our God to 
praise. 1797 Cotertpce Chrisfabel1, Deep from within she 
seems half-way To lift some weight with sick assay. 

+15. An attack, an assault. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xiv. 34 In vaveryng fyrth arivit thal 
Saufly, but bargane or assay. ¢1400 Destr. Troy. vit. 3903 
Paris was ffull siker at asaye, and a sad knight. 1513 
DoucLas ueis vin. i. 13 The first chiftanis for assay 
or defens. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 23 To have wrought 
unwares some villainous assay. 1599 Suaks. //en. 17, 1. ii. 
x51 Galling the gleaned Land with hot Assayes. 1602 
flam. i. i. 71 To giue th’ assay of Armes against your 
Maiestie. 1705 Hickerincite Priest-cr. ww. 211 The next 
Essay and Assay that I make against Priest-craft, shall be 
to Disarm it for ever. 

+16. A first tentative effort, in learning or prac- 
tice. Obs. 

1560 Disob. Child in Hazl. Deds/, 11. 284, I went to school, 
And of my Latin primer I took assay. 1613 R. C. Tad/e 
Alph., Preamble, forespeech .. entrance, or assay. 1624 
Cart. Ssitu Virginia Pref. 1 Our practices haue hitherto 
beene but assayes, and are still to beamended. 1677 GiLrin 
Damonol. Sacra (1367) 247 These are his first assays with 
young men. 

+17. A trial specimen; a sample. Ods. 

1581 Lamparve Eérey. tv. xvi. (1588) 580, I labour to bee 
short, and therfore I giue but an assaie of each thing. 1675 
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Cotuixs in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Alen I. 212 Be pleaned to 
thank him for those assays of his inethod already sent. 

IV. Quality as determined by trial. 

18. +a. Approved quality, proof, temper of 
metal, ctc. Obs. b. Standard of fineness i the 
precious metals. 

¢ 1430 Syr Generides 6037 Ne had his helme be goode of 
assay He had died the same day. 1436 /’o/, /’ocis 11859) 
I], 196 Instrumentis of werre of beste assay. 1596 Sins 
#.Q. 1. ii. 13 Purfled with gold and pearle of rich assay. 
1820 G. Carey /’unds 99 As twenty-two carats are to the 
gross weight so is the assay or real fineness to the quantity. 

+19. fig. Character, temper. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. IL1. 356 That outward feignen youthe 
so And ben within of pouer assay. 1579 J. Stunarns Gaping 
ae vij, To be of one assaie or touche with the Idolatrous 
and trayterous [sraelits, : y 

+ 20. Sounding ; depth as ascertained by it. Ods. 

1436 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 186 Havenesse grete and godely 
bayes, Sure, wyde, and depe, of gode assays. 

V. Phr. At all assays, (Also af ad// assay, at 
every assay.) 

+21. At every trial, in every crisis, juncture, or 
time of nced ; passing imperceptibly into: At all 
events, in any case ; on every occasion, always, Ods. 

1360 Vesterduy 166 in &. E. ?, (1862) 137 Put pi trust in 
godus Mercie. Ifit is pe best at alassay. c1400 Test. Love 
1.(1560) 274/1, [have thee found at all assayes..to be readie. 
€1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) 1. 531 Ye shal me fynde plesant av 
euery assaye. 1570 Marr, Wit & Sc. v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsé. 
II. 389 God speed us well, I will make one at all assays. 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 135 God .. our present 
deliuerer and ayder at all assayes. 1612 WoooaLt Surg. 
Mate Wks. 1653, 153 Words.. which might serve at all as- 
sayes, or upon all occasions. 1658 Ussurr Av. vi. 164 He 
had at all assayes, ever upheld their State, against their 
enemies. 

422. (Armed, ready) at al/ assays: ready for 
every cvent. Ods. 

1553 Uoait Roister D.(Atb.) 36 Shall we sing a fitte?.. 
Don, Lamat allassayes. 1594 2d Rep. Faustus in Thoms 
E. E. Rom, (1858) U1. 408 Four Janisaries horsemen armed 
at all assaies, 1603 Florio A/ontaigne 1. xlvin. (1632) 155 
‘The Roman gentlemen armed at all assayes. 

VI. Comé. in names of things used in or con- 
nected with assaying ; as assay-balance, -beam, 
Surnace, -house, -oven; assay-ton (sce quot.). 
Also ASSAY-MASTER, q.V. 

1746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 245 The flat Pieces of Glass, 
often placed under the Scales of an Essay-Balunce. 1753 
Cuampers Cyc, Supp., Assay-Ballance. 1863 Proc, Amer. 
Phil. Soc. 1X, 226 The recent receipt of two assay beams at 
the Mint. 1707 Lovd. Gaz. No. 4313/3 Without. .the accus- 
tomary Charges of making Essay Furnaces. 1622 MALYNES 
Anc. Law-Merch. 284 Comming to the Assay-house, there 
we found diuers gentlemen desirous to see the manner of 
making of Assayes of Gold and Siluer. 1683 Pettus Fleta 
Min. 1. (1686) 8 There are many sorts of Assay-Ovens which 
Assayers made use of. 188x Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Assay- 
ton, a weight of 291664 grams. Each milligram of gold or 
silver obtained from one assay-ton of ore represents one 
ounce troy to the ton of 2000 pounds avoirdupois. 

Assay (is?"), v. Forms: 4 asaie, (asyghe), 4-5 
asay(e, 4-6 assaye, 4-7 assaie, (5 asse), 5-6 as- 
sey(e, 6 assai, asey, (assy), 4- assay. Also 
aphetic Say, and refashioned Essay, q.v. {a.OF. 
a(s)saye-r, a(s)sate-r, also essayer, cogn. with Sp. 
asayar, Pr. essatar, assaiar, assatjar, \t. assaggiare 
(cf. also Pr. and Pg. exsaiar, Sp. ensayar, Cat. 
ensajar) :—late L. or early Romanic *exagidre, f. 
exagtum : see Assay sb. In later Fr. the etymo- 
logical form essayer is alone found; this was 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton, and, except as 
applied to the testing of metals, assay is now an 
archaic form of Essay. An aphet. Say was 
formerly common.] 

I. To put to the test. 

1. trans. To put to the proof, try (a person or 
thing); to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. of. 
Obs. exc. as fig. use of 4. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 219 He said he wild asay ber hors 
alle ina mile. 1340 HaMroLe /’7, Consc. 1399 In pis world 
liggis twa ways, Als men inay fynd pat pam assays. «@ 1450 
Aut. de la Tour (1868) 27 After dyner y wille assaie my will, 
and bidde her lepe into the basin. 1513 More Asch. 
/T/ (3641) 395 Every man assaid his armour and proved hi> 
weapon. 1545 Ascuam To.roph. (Arb.) 20 Therfore did 1 
take this little matter in hande to assaye myselfe. 1671 
Mitton P. A. u. 233, I shall... his strength as oft assay. 
1791 CowPer Odyss, vil. 27 With which they should assay 
his force. 

+b. with object clause. Obs. 

1385 Cuaucer ZL. G, iV. 487 That al here lyf ne don nat 
but asayen How inany women they may done a shame. 
c14s0 Loxeticu Grazt xxvii. 300 Only to asayen what he 
wolde do. 1513 75 Dénurn. Occnrr, 11833) 59 To assy 31 
thair ladderis wer convenient and lang aneuch. 1611 Histe 
Transl. Prof.7 To assay whether my talent. .may be profit. 
able in any measure to Gods Church. 

+ 2. intr. To make trial (of). Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7. 839, 1 wole of hym assaye At 
certeyn dayes yeer by yeer to paye. ¢1394 37. 11. Crede 
647 A-say of her sobernesse. 1576 Tuyssr in lytnrads. 
App. 108, I manye tymes with deeper muse assayed. 

+3. ¢rans. To try by touch ; to ‘ fecl’ by hand- 
ling. ¢7¢. and fig. Ods. ; 

1366 Maunpev. viii. 91 On that mount appeared Crist to 
Seynt Thomas .. and tad him assaye his woundes. ¢ 1374 
Cutaucer Soeth. 1. vi. 26 Suffre me to touche and assaie pe 
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Stat of bi pou3t by a fewe demaundes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R.A. xsiil. (1495) 79 Olde men and wyse chese the 
veynes of the arme to assaye the puls. é 

4. trans. To test the composition of (an ore, 
alloy, or other metallic compound) by chemical 
means, so as to determine the amount of a par- 
ticular metal contained in it; to determine the 
degree of purity of one of the precious metals. 

c1440 Alorte Arthure 2347, 1 sende hyme the somme, 
assaye how hyme likes! 1697 Luttreti Brief Rel, 1V. 239 
‘The goldsmiths are to meet to assay the new money coyned 
at the Tower. 1754 CRAMER (¢i¢/e) Elements of the Art of 
Assaying Metals in Theory and Practice, 1818 Accum Chem. 
Tests 104 To assay it for lead. 1879 G. GLavstone in Cassell's 
Techn. Educ, 1V. 146/x A small piece. .is cut off each ingot 
that has to be assayed. 

b. fig. To test as metal. 

c1400 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) xxiv, Tyll thou 
be assaid and purifyed by the fyre of desire in devoute 
prayer. 1834 SoutHEy Doctor clx. (1862) 404 Sterling merit 
.. he can now understand and value, having .. the means of 
assaying it, 

+5. trans., absol., and intr. with of. To try by 
tasting. sfec. To taste food or drink before it is 
offered to a prince or lord. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xvi. 74, I prayed pieres to pulle 
adown an apple..and suffre me to assaye what sauoure it 
hadde. 1393 /é%d. C. vil. 357 Ich haue good Ale, godsyb 
gloton, wolt pow assaye? c1460 Bk. Curtasye 751 in Babees 
Lk, (1868) 325 Po Coke assayes pe mete vngry3t, Po sewer he 
takes and kouers on ry3t. 1522 IWorld & Child in Hazl. 
Dodsi, 1, 266 At the Pope’s-Head sweet wine assay. @1529 
SKELTON £7. Ruammyng 397 Of thyne ale let us assay. 1693 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen, 154 ‘To assay or taste before or 
first, Pregustare. 1859 Tuxxer Dom. Archit. m. iti. 80 
‘The Carver then entered the hall.. and at once commenced 
the cautious process of assaying. 

+6. trans. To try the depth of, sound. Ods. 

1665 MANLEY Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 337 He sent Count 
Solre to assay and sound the Issell. 

-+ 7. trans. To try, try on (clothes). Obs. 

1592 Lyty Jfydas v. ili. 64 Apollo is.. assaying on some 
Shepherd’s coate. 1631 DEKKER JWatch Alee 1. Wks. 1873 
1V. 156 Assay this glove, Sir. 

+ 8. ¢rans. To practise by way of trial. Ods. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pd. B. xvi. 106 And did him assaye his 
surgerye On hem bat syke were. 14.77 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 18 Assaye the meanes to redresse him. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q.1. viii, 2 Deare Sir your mighty powres assay. 1671 
Mitton P, &. 1. 143 Let him tempt and now assay His 
utmost subtlety. @1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 675 Their strength 
and skill the suitors shall assay. 

+ 9. ¢rans. and absol, To try or examine, for the 
sake of information. Ods. 

1393 Lancc. P. PZ. C.1v. 5 Ich shul asaye hure myself and 
sothliche apose. 1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 229 Pe em- 
perour assaied and founde soob all pat pey seide. 1482 
Caxton Adjx7, 1. v. 20 The auncyent faders wold .. assaye 
the werkis of our Lord. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
127 Assaying our pumpe to know if our shippe made more 
water then her ordinary. 

+10. trans. To try to know or lear; to inquire. 

1393 Lanai. P. Pi. C. xv. 164 He suffrede me and seide 
‘assay hus ober name.’ xrgox Pol. Poems (1859) II. 41 This 
he doth in dede asseye of hem that knowith. 1664 BUTLER 
f/Tud. \. tii. 314 He knew..Which Socrates and Chzrephon 
In vain assaid so long agone. 

+b. To try to attain to, endeavour after. Ods. rare. 

1597 Dame Crv. Wares 1. xlix, For every prince seeing 
his danger neere, By any meanes his quiet peace assaies. 

+11. trans. and absol. To have proof of; to learn 
or know by experience. Odés. 

1340 Ayenh, 142 Herte pet pis hep a-sayd na3t ne willieb 
more. ¢1374 CHAUCER Troydus 1\. 1076 Thow hast nat yit 
assayed al hire wit. 1413 Lypo. Pydgr. Sowdle 1. x. 56 No 
man knoweth the peyne but he that hath assayed. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 93/4 Yf thou hast preued and assayed 
that I am the temple of god byleue it. 1597SHaks, Lover's 
Compl. 155 Who ever shunn’d by precedent The destined ill 
she must herself assay? 

II. To try with afflictions, temptations, force, 

etc. In some senses apparently influenced by assa¢V. 

+12. trans. To try with afflictions, to subject to 
‘trials.’ Ods. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 2688 Thou shalt wel by thy silf see That 
thou inust nedis assaid be. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. 
(1520) 6/2 After that God had assayed hym [i.e. Job] in his 
patience he lyved an .C. and 40 yere. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. 
11. 24 O, how great sorrow my sad soule assaid ! 

+18. To try with temptations or things that in- 
fluence; to tempt; to try to gain over. Oés. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 563/2 The diuel..letted 
not to assai Job againe and againe for al the pacience that 
he founde in hin. 1589 Greene Alenaph. (Arb.) 57 ‘lo assay 
him by curtesie before hee assayled him with rigour. 3611 
Seeep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) 913 Catesby whether 
hee assayed him, or assayed him not, reported vnto them. 
1614 Rarricu Hist. World u. 547 Vhen did he assay them 
with goodly words, accompanied with gifts. 

+14. To try the mettle of (any one) in fight, to 
try to conquer; Aence to artack, assault, assail. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 376 Sa hard anoy thaim then 
ussayit, Off hungir, cauld, with schowris snell. ¢1q00 
Rowland & Ot. 797 Be Mahoun. .I scholde assaye his Body. 
«1440 Generydes 6074 He thought not hym for to Asse. 
«1470 Tiprort Caesar’s Comm. xiii, (1530/17 Theyr enemies 
lept sodenly out. .in so much as they assayd thei that bare 
the banners. c1s00 Lencelot 569 His purpos Is..planly to 
assay Your lond, with mony manly man of were, 4582-8 
dist, James Vi (1804) 176 These of Edinburgh ..went to 
assaye the castell of Merchestoun, with some peeces of 
ordinance. 1676 Hopses /éiad xu, 51 Exhorting thein the 
‘Trenches to ussay. 
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+b. To challenge to a trial of strength, skill, etc. 

160z SHaks. //an2. 1. i. 14 Did you assay him to any 
pastime? ? ; 

+e. jig. To attack anything difficult: cf. ASSATL. 

1605 Drayton Afan tn Moone 435 She the high Mountaynes 
actively assayes, 1643 DENHAM Coofers Hild 303 Thinks 
not their rage so desperate t’ assay An Element more merci- 
less than they. 

+15. To assail: a. with words, or arguments ; 
to accost, address. Obs. 

1513 DoucLas Axeis iv. x. 96 Eneas.. Gan stert on fut, 
and fast his feris assayit. Awalk anon, get vp my men in hy. 
1603 SHaks. Meas, for M.1.ii. 186 Bid her selfe assay him. 

+b. with love-proposals, Ods. 

c1550 Dane Hew 17 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111.135 And thought 
alway in his minde .. how he might her assay, And if she 
would not to say him nay. 1591 Spenser Virgils Guat 491 
Th’ other was with Thetis love assaid. 1598 SHaks. Alerv-y 
IV. 1. i, 26 What an unwaied Behauiour hath this Flemish 
drunkard pickt. .that he dares In this manner assay me? 

III. To try to do, attempt, venture. 

16. trans. Toattempt, trytodo(anything difficult). 

c1300 kK, Als. 3879 Now let seo gef ony is so hardy That 
durste hit him asyghe. 1382 Wycuir //ed. xi. 29 The which 
thing Egipciens asayinge weren deuourid. 1513 DouGLAs 
/Enets u. xii. (xi) 117 Wilfull all aventuris newlingis to assay. 
1593 SPENSER Sox. li, Never ought was excellent assayde 
Which was not hard t’ atchiveand bringtoend. 1647 Spricc 
Ang. Rediv. 1. vi. (1854) 54 It was resolved first to assay that. 
1826 Scott /]¥vodst. ti, The stranger paused, as if uncertain 
whether he should demand or assay_entrance. 

+17. ctr. or with 7zf a. To set oneself (to do 
something), to address or apply oneself. Ods. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 47 For to com tille Inglond sone 
suld he assay. c1q400 Destr. Troy u. 382 Pat he go shuld, 
Soiorne bere a season, assay when hym lyke. 1541 Eryot 
Image Govt. 13 All noble men assaied to folowe hym. 1611 
Bisce Deut. iv. 34 Hath God assayed to goe and take hima 
nation from the midst of another nation? 1665-9 BoyLe 
Occas. Reff. v. ix. (1675) 330 He fits them to the various 
tempers of the Persons he assays to work upon. 

b. To make the attempt, to endeavour (the issue 
being conceived as uncertain); to do one’s best. 
Generally with 72. 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 626 Nobeles* 1 wol 
assay. 1382 Wycuir 2 AZacc. il. 24 So we temptiden, or 
assayeden, for to abregge in to oo boke, thingus compre- 
hendid..in fyue bookis. 3535 CovERDALE Youah i. 13 
Neuerthelesse, the men assayed with rowinge, to brynge 
the shippetolonde. 1620 Fruls, Pilgrints (1848) 30 For Cod 
we assayed, but found none. 1791 CowrErR //iad 1x, 727 
Him (Eneus also... with earnest prayers Assay’d to soften. 
1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) If. x. 521 The King’s 
strength was failing, but he assayed to show himself in the 
usual kingly state. ' 

+e. To venture, make bold. With zzf. Ods. 

a1400 Cov. ALyst. 26 This frute to ete I xal asayn. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 282 It is very manifest, that he 
neuer durst assay to oppresse vs without that vnion. 1605 
Play of Stuctey (1878) 191 So both our spies and friends dare 
not assay To hang out signal, nor come near the Port. 1678 
Bunyan Pieler. 1. (1862) 136 Then they assayed to look. 

Assayable (aséiab’l), a. [f. Assay v. + -ABLE.] 
That may be assayed or tested. 

1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life 11. ix. 236 Sensation is not 
tangible, assayable, like gold. 1883 Act 46 & 47 Viet. lv. 
§ 10 British plate by law assayable in such office. 


Assayed (aséid), ppl. a. [f. Assay v. + -ED.] 
Tried, tested. 

1440 Promp. Paro. 15 A-sayyd, Temptatus, probatus. 
161r Cotcr., Esprouvé, Proved, tried,.. assayed. 1863 J. 
Mureny Como, Gen. xxii. r Such assaying of the will and 
conscience is worthy both of God the assayer, and of man 
the assayed. 

Assayer (aséiar). Also 5 assayar, 5-7 assai- 
er,-or,-our. [a. AF. assazor, -our, f. assayer to 
Assay, See -ER1,] 

1. One who tries, finds out by trial, or attempts. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv. xiii. (1495) 158 Wyse men 
and assayers telle that..that gutte..is alwaye founde voyde 
and empti. 1449 Pecock Rep. 1. xi. 58 As experience wole 
nedis proue to eche asaier, 1828 Carvyre ese. (1857) I. 
173 The Assayers have Christian dispositions. 

3. One who assays metals. 

[1423 ict 2 Hen. VI, xii, Et que ceux assaiour, controllour 
soient vaillantes, credible et expertz persones elantes notorie 
science en la mestiere d’orfeour et de mynt.] 1618 Puttox 
transl., And that the Assaier and Comptroller be expert men. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 27 Assayer is an officer of the Mint 
appointed by the Statute of 2, H. 6. cap. 12. 1796 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 410 The Assayers observe it 
from charges of lead with silver. 1852 McCuLtocu 7axa- 
tion u. vi. § 2. 275 The offence of counterfeiting. . the marks, 
stamps, &c., impressed on plate by the assayers, was formerly 
felony. 1860 W. WuiteE IV’ rekin xxvi. 272 Borax 1s the flux 
of assayers. ee 

8. An officer who tastes food before it is served 
to a prince or lord, a fore-taster (L. pregustator). 

(This sense of the word seems to have originated 
in a corruption of, or confusion with, AsSsEouR, ‘he 
who sets the table,’ f. F. assco’r ‘to seat, set,’ ap- 
parently the original name of this officer, referring 
to another duty: see also ASSEWER.) 

(c1315 Housch. Ord. Fd. 11, transl. 1601 (1876) § 26 The 
kinge shal have a squier surveiour and warden of the viandes 
for his mouth, and to take the assay at his table [Fr. asseour 
de sa table). §37 Three esquiers assaiors of the messe [I'r. 
asseours de la messe)in the hal, ought to sett the messes in 
the halles, and that with as good advisement as thei can, so 
as men of state and others be servid according to their 
estate. §§ 48, 49, 50 he asscour of thekingestable. ?crqoo 
A Robt. Cysille in Uazl. £. 2. P. 1. 276 Thou schalt ete on 


ASSECURE. 


the grownde, Thyn assayar schalle be an hownde. 1693 
W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen. 154 An Assayer or tryer, He 
that assayeth or tasteth first, Przgustator. 1861 Our Eng, 
Homes 60 The assayer and his office, 

Assaying (asétin), wd/. sd. 
-Inc1.] 

l. The action of trying or proving; trial. 

¢ 1375 Wyciir Serm, xvi. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 273 Assaiyng 
ofa ping shulde teche for to know pat bing. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. Re xvu. Mii. (1495)634 Knowlege and assayeng 
of wyne. 1580 Baret Aly, A 618 A proofe: a trying: an 
assaying, 7entamen. 

2. sfec. The trial of metals. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Assaying is more particularly 
used by moneyers and goldsmiths. 1740 Mrs. DeLany 
Autobiog. (1861) II. 82 Then to the Tower and Mint—the 
‘assaying of the gold and silver is very curious. 1838 IaLiam 
ffist, Lit, 1,1. ix. § 23 The chemical part of metallurgy, and 
especially what relates to assaying, is treated with great care, 

b. attrib, 

1800 Henry £fif. Chenz, (1808) 374 An assaying furnace. 
1828 CARLYLE J/ésc, (1857) 1. 173 It passed smoothly through 
the critical Assaying-house. 

+3. Jus. A preliminary flourish ; ‘tuning up.” Ods. 

1693 W. Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. 154 An Assaying or 
flourishing with a weapon before one begin to play. 1706 
Praitups, Assaying,a‘lerm us’d by Musicians for a Flourish 
before they begin to Play. 

Assayle, var. ASSALE, Ods., sale ;-obs. f. ASSAIL. 

Assay’-ma‘ster. [see Assay sd.] The master 
of an assay-house ; an officer appointed to assay 
coin, gold and silver plate, etc. 

1647 Hawarp Crown Kev, 22 Assay Master: Fee, 
room. 1662 Petty Taxes & Contr. 26 Reports of the 
ablest Saymasters. 1692 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 11. 623 Sir 
John Brattle, essay master of the mint, is dead. 1701 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 3714/1 An Act for appointing Wardens and Assay- 
Masters, for Assaying Wrought Plate. 1784 C. Burxey in 
Parr’'s Wks, (1828) VII. 394 You, who are my Assay Master, 
and separate my dross from the sterling ore. 

Asscaunce, obs. form of AsKANCE adv, 

Assch-, obs. spelling of AsH- and Ascr-. 

Asscomfite, var. Ascomrit v. Ods. to discomfit. 

Asse, obs. f. As (tree), and Asu sé.% (cinder). 

Asse, obs. dial. f. Ask wv, 

+ Assea‘l, v. Ols. Forms: 3-5 asele, 3-4 acele, 
4 5 aseel, 5 assele, -ale. [Later form of as-seele, 
a-sele, for earlier *ansele (see A- pref. 10), cnsele, 
a OF. enscele-r, -sele-r, anseele-r :—late L. insigil- 
lare, £. 2 in, upon + sig¢//um seal (see ENSEAL). 

1. To set one’s seal to (a document). 

1297 R. GLouc. 510 He made of the olde lawes is Chartre 
..and aselede it [ frzzted is] vaste inou. 1388 Wyciir Esther 
iii, 12 Lettris aseelid with the ring of the kyng. 1492 Bury 
IV7lls (1850) 80 Myn testament... with my sealle asselid. 

To seal up. 

1297 R. Giouc. 496 Hor bernes dores acelede, and al clene 
out hom caste. ¢1305 Pains of Hell in O. E. Alisc. 228 Pe 
angel him schewed..A put aseled wip seuen seles. 1388 
Wye ir Dax. xii. 9 The wordis ben closed and aseelid. 


[f. Assay v. + 


. fiz. 

1388 Wveuir IWisd. ii. 5 No turnyng a3en of oure ende is$ 
for it is aseelid, [*zaxg.] by a stoon put on the bodi of the 
deed man biried. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, With 
his worde the sentence was assealed. 

+ A-ss-ear, //erd. Obs. [f. Ass sb.] Obsolete 
name of the Comfrey (Syaphytium officinale), in 
Fr., orvetlle a’ dine. 

1585 in Nomenclitor 137. 1611 CotGR., Consire, the 
hearbe Comfrey, Consound, Asse eare, Knitbacke, Backwort. 

+ A’ssecle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. assecla, f. asse, 
adsequi to follow after.] Attendant, follower. 

1616 SHELDON AZivac, Antichr. 325 (L.) It mattereth not 
with the pope and his assecles, 

+ A'sseclist. Oés. .[f. L. assecla + -Ist.] = prec. 

21607 in Nichols Prog. Q. £7dzz. 111. 632, 1 was the Aseclist 
that did attend her Weft to her vitall web, her breathing 
scope. fon 

+ Assecta‘tion. Ods.—° [ad. L. assectation-em, 
n. of action f. assectari, freq. of asseguz: see AS- 
SECLE.] The action of following after or attending 
upon. 1656 in Blount Glossogs. 

+ Assector. O6s—° [?for L. asseciitor or as- 


sectator, wn. of agent f. assegut, assectari.] ‘A 
companion, a follower. Cockeram 1623. 
+ Assecu‘rance. Os. rvare—', [ad. med.L. 


assectrantia, {. asstcitrare: see ASSECURE and -ANCE. 
Cf. It. asstcuvansa.] Assurance. 

1616 SHELDON A/ivac. Antichr. 320 (R.) What may be 
thought of those assecurances which they give? 

+ Assecura‘tion. Obs. vave—'. [ad. med.L. 
assicitration-em, n. of action f. asséctivare: sce next 
and -aTIoN.] Theaction of making sure; assurance. 

a1656 Be. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 268 Such a fiduciall 
persuasion as cannot deceive us, nor be liable to falsehood. 
But how far reaches this assecuration? 

+ Assecu're, v. Obs. [ad. med.L. assecira-re, 
f. L. as-=ad- to, completely + séz7-ws SECURE, 
sure, Cognate with AssuRE, through OF. asei/ver.] 
To make secure, sure, or safe ; to assure, secure. 
1594 Hooker ccd, Pol. vi. vi. § x IIT. 89 Sin is not helped 


but by being assecured of pardon. 1597 Danirx Civ. lVares 
1, xxiv, Yhink you that any meanes under the Sunne, Can 


assecure so indirect a course? : 
+ Assecu'rit, Af/. a. Sc. Obs. 
-ED.] Assured, constant. 


[f. prec. + -7¢-= 


. ASSECUTION. 


1sor Doucias Pal. Hou, Prol 1, viii, Quhais hie curage and 
assucurit cure Causis the eirth his fruits till expres Dif- 
fundant grace on euerie creature. 

+ Assecu'tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L. assceii- 
ppl. stem of assegui to overtake, obtain: see AS- 
SEQUENT.] ‘The action of obtaining, acquirement. 

¢ 1630 JAcKson Creed tv. 1. ili, Wks. TIT. 303 Desires of 
pleasing himself in .. the assecution of any higher prized 
good, 1726 Avuurre Parerg. 115 Because such Living 1s 
immediately void by his ‘Assecution of a second Benefice. 


+ A-ssedate, v. Sc. Law. Obs. [f. med.L. 
assedare, {. F. asseoir: see Assess.] To let on lease. 
1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (JAm.) He assedat his fisching. 

Assedation (xsidé''fon). Se. Law. 106s. [n. 
of action f. pree.] A letting out on lease, a lease. 

1457 Act 14 Fas. £7 (1597) $ 72 Our Soveraine Lord sall 
ratifie and apprieve the said assedation. ¢1gso Sir J. 
Batrour Practicks (1754) 27 Ane coutract..sic as ane asse- 
datioun of landis. 1651 Catperwoop //ist. Airk (1843) II. 
532 An assedatioun of the fruicts of the bishoprick. 

Asseege, assege, var. ASsIncEv. Obs. to besiege. 

Assegai, recent variant of ASSAGAT. 

+ Assei‘ze, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. as-=A- pref. 
11+SE{zE v.] To seize upon, seize. ; 

tsgo MarLowe Edy, //, 1. ii. 238 Then laid they violent 
hands upon him. .and his goods asseized. 

+ A'ssel(e. Ols. rare', [a. OF. essele (mod. 
aisselle):—L. axilla armpit; or, for earlier Itng. 
axle, caxle, exle, shoulder, between which and the 
OF, there was an early confusion, 

¢ 1480 VWerlin vii. 116 The speres on their asseles, theire 
sheldes be-fore her bristes. [Cf Jotnv. in Littré ‘le glaive 
dessous s’essele et I’escu devant li.} 

Assele, var. ASSEAL v. Obs. to seal. 

Asself (ase lf, v ([f. As- prefi+ SELF.] 
take to oneself, appropriate, adopt. 

1632 G. Fretcuer Christ's Trt.g Yet this is better, to asself 
the blame. 1659 Futter AJP. fay. Joc. (1840) 631 If he 
cite the words, with commendation.. he as-selfeth them. 
1884 Secular Rev, 237 Just as the stomach and other chylo- 
poietic viscera build up our bodies by asselfing aliment. 

Asseller, obs. form of AXILLAR. 

+ Asse‘mblable, ¢. Obs. rare.  [a. OF. 
assemblable; cf. late L. assimilabilis, f.assimilare : 
see ASSEMBLEv.2 and -ABLE.}] Like ; saés7. fellow. 

¢1§z0 Dial. Creat. Aforal. 96 (Halliw.) Every thinge that 
berithe life, desyreth to be conjoynyd to his assembleable. 

Assemblage (Asemblédz).  [a. F. assemblage 
(Coter.), f. assembler : see ASSEMBLE v.! and -aGE.] 

1. A bringing or coming together ; a meeting or 
gathering ; the state of being gathered or collected. 

a1730 E. Fenton £. Lambard (R.) In sweet assemblage 
every blooming grace Fix love’s bright throne in Teraminta’s 
face. 1768 BLacksTone Corset. I. 1.1.13 In consequence of 
this lucky assemblage. 1868 Freeman ortu, Coug. (1876) 
II. x. 507 From the first assemblage of the thegns at York. 

2. The joining or union of two things ; conjunc- 
tion. Ods, exc. as techn. term in Carpentry. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The assemblage of two bones 
for motion, is called articulation. /é/d., he carpentry 
of some Indians.. where the assemblage is made without 
either nails or pins. 1728 Tuomson Sfritig8 With innocence 
and meditation join’d In soft assemblage. 1849 WEALE 
Dict. Teruis, Assemblage, in carpentry and joinery, framing, 
dovetailing, etc. 

3. A number of persons gathered together; a 
gathering, concourse. (Less formal than assembly.) 

1741-2 H. Watrove Lett. H. Maine 22 (1834) I. 93 It was 
an assemblage of all ages and nations. 1809 Pinkney 7'rav. 
Frauce 48 The assemblage of ladies being very numerous. 
1877 Lytreww Landa, iv. ii. 193 An assemblage of mighty 
heroes. . 

4, A numer of things gathered together; a col- 
lection, group, cluster. 

a 1704 Locke (T’.) All that we amass together in our thoughts 
is. .the assemblage of a great number of positive ideas. 1748 
Axson Voy, 11. xi1. 260 Opposite. .is an assemblage of rocks. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fy, Wines & Pol. i. 13 Of the chesnut 
woods nothing remained but an assemblage of bare poles. 

+Assemblance!, Ods. Also 5 a-semlaunvs. 
fa F. assemblance, cogn. with It. assembranza :— 
late L.asstmudldniia, f.assimulare: see ASSEMBLE V 1 
and -aANcE.] Assemblage, assembling, assembly. 

c1485 Dighy JMyst. (1882) 111, 387 Were be kyng of flesch 
her with his a-semlaunvs! 1547 Hoorer Auswv. Bp. Wiu- 
chester Wks. 175 Paul... would in this assemblance the gospel 
to be preached. 1595 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 21 To weete the 
cause of their assemblaunce. 

+ Asse‘mblance”. Ods. fa. Fr. assemblance, 
taken in sense of ASSEMBLEv.2 In OF. /’assem- 
blance occurs for fa semblance. Cf. It. assimigli- 


ansa resemblance.] Semblance, appearance, show. 

1485 CAxTon Chas. Gt. 207 Whyche was of fyn yuorye 
after thassemblaunce of a man. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. ZV, 101, 
ii. 276 Care I for. .the stature, bulke, and bigge assemblance 
of a man? giue mee the spirit. 

+ Asse‘mblant. Os. rare—'. [cef. prec. with 
semblance, -anl, and It. assimigliante like.] = prec. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fro/sss. 1. ccciv. 452 They came before 
the towne. .and made great assemblant to assaut it. 

+ Assembla'tion. Os. rare—.  [irreg. f. 
ASSEMBLE v.1 +-aTION.] Assembling, meeting, 

19733 Nortu Examen 1, ili. 126 The Time and Place of 
the Assemblation was generally notified. 


Assemble (ase'mb’l), v.! Forms: 3-4 asemle, | 


To 


503 


4 asemble, 5 assemle, -ele, -bill, -myll, 6 -bul, 
4- assemble. See also aphet. SemBLev.1 [a. OF. 
a(s)semble-r, cogn. with Pr. assemblar, Sp. asem- 
blar, \t. assemblare, -brare:—L. ad-, assimula-re, 
in its late sense of simul cogére, f. ad to + simul to- 
gether.] Occas. strengthened by /ogether. 

l. trans, To bring together (persons) into one 
place or company ; to gather, collect, convene. 

c1zg0 Gen. & £.x. 3865 God [bad] semelen folc and gon, 
And foren hem smiten on de ston. 1297 R. Grouc. 360 And 
amorwe hem lete asemly (friuted asely] wyp mylde herte 
ynou, a 1330 Otel 72 ‘Tho lette Garsie asenilen anon, Alle 
hise sarazins echon. ¢1400 Destr. Troy x1. 4577 To assemble 
on yche side soudiours ynogh. 1§29 Raste.. Pastyme Brit. 
(x811}127 And semblyd an other hoste. 1699 DrvpEN Ants. 
7.1. 456 Thou a .. Assemble ours and all the Theban 
race. 38x2 J. & H. Smitu Key. Addr. xiii. (1873) 119 This 
tenth day of October Again assembles us in Drury Lane. 

2. To bring together (things) into one place or 
mass, to collect; +/ormer/y, to heap up, amass. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth, i. vii. 80 Vif pee enforcest pe to 
assenible moneye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/3 Whan 
thou assemblest peyne thou encreacest his glorye. 1534 Lp. 
Berners Gold. B&. MW, Aurel. (1546) N vij, They assemble by 
litel and littell divers thynges. 1659 Leak HWater-whs. 24 
That the Sun shining upon the said Burning Glasses may 
assemble the raies of the Sun within the said Vessels. @1790 
FRANKLIN dA utobiog., These proverbs..I assembled ancl 
formed into a connected discourse, 1855 Bain Sewses + 
/ut M1. ii, § 23 We also assemble, into one recoliegtion, many 
widely scattered periods of our past history. 

+ 3. To join together, unite (two things or per- 
sons, one thing /o or wth another). Oés. 

1393 Gower Couf. II. 186 By that cause the godhede 
Assembled was to the manhede In the virgine.  /érd. 111. 
107 Assembled with astronomy Is eke that ilke astrology. 
1483 Caxtox G. de la Tour Lviijb, Syth that god hath 
assembled them no man mortal ou3t to separe them. 

+b. To couple (sexually). Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pers, T, ? 831 That thay be assemblid 
bycause that they ben.maried. 1393 Gower Couf. I. 291 
Two serpentes in his waie.. Assembled were. 

4. refl. in sense of next. 

1302 Pol. Sougs 188 The webbes and the fullaris assemble- 
den hem alle. ¢1425 Wyntoun Crou., Pe barnage off Scot- 
land, at pe last, Assemlyd bame. 161% Biante 1 A‘tugs vill. 
2 All the men of Israel assembled themselves unto king 
Solomon, 1801 Strutr Sforts & Past. 1. ii. 82 Crowds of 
people assemble themselves upon the banks. 

5. utr. To come together into one place or 
company ; to gather together, congregate, meet. 

a@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 7410 His shepe to-gedir walde assemble 
samme. ¢1325 £. Z. Addit. P. B. 1364 Pat alle pe grete vpon 
grounde schulde ., assemble at a set day. c1q4s0 A/erdini.1 
Thei assembleden to-gedir, 1538 Starxey Lugland 52 
Cytes and townys, wherto they myght assembul. 1606 
G. W[oovcocke] Hist, Fustine 79 b, All the women as- 
sembled into the Temple of Venus. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. x1. 
663 Grey-headed men and grave, with Warriours mixt As- 
semble. 1791 Mrs. IncnBaty Stup. Story IV. x. 132 A con- 
fusion of persons a[s]sembling towards the apartment. 1849 
Macautay ‘ist. Eug. 1. 186 Driven from the towns, they 
assembled on heaths and mountains. 1860 Massey ///s¢. 
fug. 111. xxv. 33 The Parliament assembled in Novemher. 

+6. esp. To meet in fight; to join battle, make 
an attack or charge. (So in OFr.) Oés. 

1350 Will. Palerne 3425 To hem of be cite a sembled he 
panne & fau3t ban so ferscheli. 1375 Barpour Bruce xv. 
421, 1 sall assembill on hym .. All thouch 3he hald him neuir 
sa stout. ¢1s00 Lancelot 1083 To-giddir thar assemblit al 
the ost: At whois meting many o knycht was lost. 1513 
Dovctas xeis x. xii. 112 Athir man assemblit face for 
face (L. segue wiro vir contiulit). 

+7. trans. To encounter, attack, assail. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1532 Lp. Berners 7 «ort 613 Then they assembeled Bro- 
hart on all sydes. 

+ Assemble, v.2 Ods. Also 5 assamble. 
[a. OF. a(s)semble-r, either referred in meaning to 
L.asstmutlare, adstmilare to liken (see ASSIMILATE) ; 
or confused by Englishmen with ressemdler: see 
RESEMBLE. Cf. It. assémigliare to resemble, com- 
pare.] To liken, compare ; to be like to, resemble. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1143 For the world assambleth 
the see. 1549 Latimer 7 Sera. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 151 
Bribes may be assembled to pitch. 1550 BALE /mage Both 
CA, Sel. Wks, 1849. 379 The other be assembled unto most 
filthy locusts. 

Assemble, 54. ./i/. [AssEMBLE v.} (sense 5) 
in the imperative mood, used as the name of a 
command or signal.] The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to strike 
their tents and stand to their arms. Cf. As- 
SEMBLY 9. 

1883 Araty Corps Orders in Staudard 22 Mar. 3/3 No 


bugle sounds are to be used.. except the ‘cease fire’ and 
the ‘assemble.’ 


Assemble, obs. form of ASSEMBLY. 

Assembled (asemb'ld’, f//.a. [f. ASSEMBLE v.1 
+-ED,] Gathered into one place or company. 

1ggt Snaks. 1 //ew. 17, 1. 1. 139 Whom all France, with 
their chiefe assembled strength, Durst not presume to looke 
once in the face. 1718 Pore /éred 11. 968 Assembled armies 
oft have | beheld. 1833 I. Taytor Favat. ix. 398 The wor- 
ship of an assembled nation. 

+Assemblement. Oés. [a. OF. a(s)semble- 
ment, {, assembler: see ASSEMBLE v.1 and -MENT.] 
An assembly, assemblage, gathering. 

1470 HarpinG Chrow, xciv, Whome Oswald mette with 
greate assemblement. 21554 Becon Demauds Holy Scripts. 


ASSEMBLY. 


Wks. (1844) 613 What is the day of the Lord? The great 
assemblement, court, and parliament of all men. 1645 
Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxv. (1658) 289 The complex assemhle- 
inent .. of all the causes, that concur to produce this effect. 

Assembler (ase‘mblaz). — [f. Assesir v1 + 
‘ER; cf. OF. assembleor, -cur, n of agent f. as- 
sembler . sce ASSEMBLE v.1] One who assembles. 


1. One who brings together, collects, or convenes. 
1635 Person Varieties 1. Introd. 2 ‘The builder of cities, 
assembler of men. 1780 Burke Neff. lexec. Wks. 1X. 273 
None of..the assemblers of the mob..have been convicted. 
2. One who takes part in an assembly; eg. a 
member of the Westmiustcr Assembly of Divines. 

1647 Asseubly-man in Hart. Misc. (1745) V. 94/4 Yet it 
is some Relief to a sequestered Person to see two As- 
semblers snarl for his Tithes, a 1660 Hasimoxp 7oCheyuel 
Wks, I. 193 (R.) Your confession of faith which you say 
shall be published by your assemblers, 1710 Snarress. 
Che rac, Ww. § 3 (1737) i. 148 If they can produce .. Visionary 
Assemblers to attest a story of a Witch upon a Broomsuck. 

Assembling, v4/. sd. [f. as pree. + -1nG1,] 
Gathering together, meeting. Also in obs. senses : 
a. Attack, onslaught. b. Union of two, coupling. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xu. 515 he remanant .. That mycht 
cum to the assembling. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. Pp 830 
Whan thay take noon reward in her assembling but only to 
the fleischly delit. c1qsgo LoNneticn Grail xiii. 539 He 
sawgh twey batailles. “That weren redy to the assemblyng. 
1611 Bite //ed. x. 25 Not forsaking she assembling of our 
selues together. 1855 Macavuray //ist, /ing. III. 205 The 
Parliaments of Ireland had then no fixed place of assembling. 

Assembling (ase‘mblin), ff/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG4.] That assemble, yathering. 

1619 Finett Let. in Lug. & Germs. (1865) 63 The now as- 
sembling powres of the Archdukes. 1697 Drvpen Georg. 
1v, 802 Straight issue thro’ the Sides assembling Swarins. 

Assembly .asembli). Forms: 4 5 assemblee, 
4-6 assemblé, 5 assembillé, -blay, 6 -blie, 5- 
assembly. Sce alsoaphet Sempiy. [a. OF. a-s)- 
semblee, sb., f. fem. pa. pple. of assembler: see 
ASSEMBLE v,! and -¥4%. Cf. avmiy.J 

I. The action or fact of assembling, the state 
of being assembled. 

1. Gathering together, meeting; the state of 
being collected or gathered ; = ASSEMBLAGE I. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowwle v. v. 76 The byrdes. .syttynge in 
assemble vpon an hye tre. 1436 Pol. Poets (1859) II. 152 
The duk of Burgayn.. Mad gret assembillé in landes wyd. 
c1s00 Laucelot 267 Mony assemblay that gawane gart be 
maid To wit hisname. 1641 7ertes de la Ley 187 Unlaw- 
full assembly is where people assemble themselves together 
to doe some unlawfull thing against the peace, 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist, viii. §6. 521 A Triennial Vill enforced the as- 
sembly of the Houses every three years. 

+2. The coming togcther of two persons or things; 
meeting, conjunction, union. Cf. ASSEMBLAGE 2. 

c13z5 FL E. Addit. P. A. 759 My makelez lambe .. Me ches 
to hys make, al-ba3 vnmete Sum tyme semed pat assemble. 
1330 R. Brunner Chron. 51 Vnder Southamptone was ber 
assemble, Of Harald & Hardknoute. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 255/4 The unyte and assemble of the flesshe of oure 
lord and of oure lady. 

+3. Hostile meeting, onslaught, attack. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Lruce xu, 491 He gert trwmp vp to the as- 
semble. c1q00 Destr. Troy xv. 6299 He was..sonest in 
assembly in be sad fyght. «a 1500 Lancelot 3336 The Knycht 
.. Wich at the first assemble in this sted Wencussith all. 
1§35 STEWART Croxz, Scot. II. 454 Ane scharpar sembla 3it 
wes thair neuer sene. 

II. The company assembled. 

4. A gathering of persons ; a number of people 
met together; a concourse, throng. 

1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. 73 Pe bisshop corouned hir bore, 
bifor pat faire semble. 1377 Lanci. Ff. 772. B. Prol. 216 
Barones an burgeis .. I sei3 in pis assemble. 1486 Caxton 
Curial1o Kepe you ferre fro suche an assemblee. 1543 
Necess. Doctr. Fj b, Ecclesia, that is to saye, an assemble of 
people called out from other. x60x Suaks, Feel. C. 11. ii. 19 
If there bee any in this Assembly, any deere Friend of 
Casars. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.1 ?5, I sometimes pass 
for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock Jobbers. 1825 Bro. 
Fouathau 1, 286 The assembly broke up. 

esp. 5. A gathering of persons for the purpose of 
deliberation and decision ; a deliberative body, a 
legislative council. 

1366 Maunpev. iii, 16 Thei holden here Grete Conseilles 
and here Assembleez, ¢1440 Morte Arth. 1578 Salle he 
never.. sitt in be assemblé, in syghte wyth his feris, 1534 
More On the Passion Wks. 1302/1 Therefore agreed thys 
greate assemble that they would not take hym on the holye 
daye. 168: Nevitr Plato Rediv. 72 A Government con- 
sisting of a Prince and a Popular Assembly. 1718 Pore 
Hiad 1. 77 The assembly seated, rising o'er the rest, Achilles 
thus the king of men address’d. 1878 Giapstoxnce Prim, 
flower 125 The Achaian assemblies were in general regu- 
larly summoned by the heralds. 


b. Hence in various specific or historical uses :— 

Assembly or Geueral Assentbly: the name given to the 
legislature in some of the United States of America. General 
alssentbly of the Church of Scotland: the representative 
body which meets annually to direct its affairs; other 
Presbyterian bodies elect similar councils, Natrona’ As- 
sembly of France: the popularly-elected branch of the 
legislature. Prtmary Assembly : (see quot.) Westminster 
alssembly of Divines, appointed by the Long Parhament in 
1643, to aid in settling the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England (whence The .Assemdly’s Catechism\, 

@1572 Knox J/ist. Ref. wv. 344 The General Assembly of 
the Church. . holden in December (1561] after the Queen's 
Arrival, 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd., Vo the Parliament of 
England, with the Assembly. 1688 Co7. Rec. Pennsyl.1 223 


ASSENEL. 


The Comittee presented to this board three bills which was 
brought to them from y* Assembly. 1759 Ropertson //7st. 
Scotl, J, 11. an. 1560 The first general assembly of the 
church.. was held this year. 1794 J. Girrorp Losis XIT 
212 The inhabitants of every district in France, preparatory 
to the election of delegates, hold what is called a primary 
assembly, where they choose a prescribed number of electors, 
who are to act for the whole in the choice of a representa- 
tive to the states, 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 255/2 Mirabeau 
was now acknowledged as the chief leader in the National 
Assembly. 

6. A gathering of persons for religious worship ; 
a congregation, 

1600 SHaks. A. Y, LZ. 11. iii. 50 We haue no Temple but the 
wood, no assembly but horne-beasts. 164: Hinpe 3}. Bruen 
xxvil. 83 To bring in such able and godly Ministers .. into 
the publike Assembly. a@1748 Watts //ymn, Lord, how 
delightful ‘tis to see A whole assembly worship thee. , 

7. A gathering of persons for purposes of social 
entertainment. (The public assembly, which 
formed a regular feature of fashionable life in the 
18th century, is described by Chambers (Cye/, 1751) 
as ‘a stated and general meeting of the polite 
persons of both sexes, for the sake of conversation, 
gallantry, news, and play.’ Private assemblies cor- 
responded in some respects to the modern ‘ recep- 
tion’ or ‘at-home.’) 

1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 60 Haply in priuate. Adv. 
And in assemblies too. 1603 — A/eas. for A7 1. ili. 9, I haue 
euer lou’d the life remoued, And held in idle price to haunt 
assemblies. 1718 Free-thinker No. 2.10 He will find ad- 
mittance into all the crowded Balls and Assemblies. 1764 
Foote Patron 1.(1774)9 You know this is his day of as- 
sembly, I suppose you will be there. 1865 H. PHitues 
Amer. Paper Curr. II 167 Gaiety pervaded the American 
camp ., and an assembly was organized. 1883 Scotsman 15 
Jan. 1/1 (Advt.) Citizen Assemblies, Fancy Dress Ball in 
aid of the Royal Infirmary. 

+ 8. A collection of things ;=ASSEMBLAGE 4. 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 51 An assembly of huge 
crags and hils. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 149 A very 
plentiful assembly of Sallet-Herbs. 

TIT. A military call by drum or bugle. Cf. 
ASSEMBLE sd. 

1727-51 CHamBers Cycl., Assemé/y is also used .. for the 
second beat of the drum. On hearing this, the soldiers strike 
their tents, roll them up, and then stand to their arms, The 
third beating is called the szarch, as the first is called the 
general, 1803 SirJ. Nicuoits in Gurw Wellington Disp. 
II. 394 The generale was beat at half-past four, the assembly 
at half-past five. 

IV. Comb., assembly-man, a member of an 
Assembly (see sense 5); assembly-room, a room 
in which assemblies (see sense 7) were formerly 
held, and in which balls, concerts, and similar 
entertainments are now given. 

1647 in Hard, Wisc. (1745) V. 93/1 (tite) The Assembly- 
man. 1684 Baxter 12 Avets. § 16. 28 Separatists, such as 
the Assembly-men had been. 1744 Jonnson ZL P., Savage 
Wks. III. 298 Nor could she enter the assembly-rooms.. 
without being saluted with some lines from The Bastard. 
1875 WiNGATE in .V. Amer. Rev. CXX. 161 An assembly- 
man came to his room..to receive the price of his vote. 
1862 THackeray four Georges ii. 99 Every country town 
had its assembly-room. 

Assence, -cial, obs. ff. EsSencr, -TIAL, 

Assend, pa. pple. of ASHENDv Obs. to disgrace, 

Assend, assent, obs. forms of AscEND, ASCENT. 

+ Assenel, -yke. O¢s. Glossed nm Proms. 
Parv. (1440) by L. sguztla ‘sea-leek, sea-onion.’ 

Assent (iasent), v. Forms: 3-5 asent(e, 
acent(e, 4-6 assente, 4- assent. <Aphet. 4-5 
sent. (/a. 7. and ffle..4-5 asent, assent.) [a. 
OF. a(s)sente-r:—L. assentdre (-dri), irreg. freq. 
of L. assenlire (-iri), f. as-=ad- to+sentire to 
feel, perceive, think, whence also F. assendzr, used 
in OF. beside assez/er, and now the only form.] 

1. intr. To give the concurrence of one’s will, to 
agree fo (a proposal), to comply with (a desire). 
Arch. in general sense, and commonly replaced by 
consenl, exc. as said of the sovereign assenling 


to a measure, or as in 4. (Rare obs. const. for.) 

1297 R. GLouc. 96 Pe maydenes wolde raber dye, pan acente 
per to. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 1596 The kyng assentede 
to his bone. 1450 Myre 1644 Jef pow ley on hym more 
Thenne he wole asente fore. 1576 Lambarpe Peranib, 

vent (1826) 329 The Maister assented easily to their desire. 
1670 Lp. Nort in Somers Yracés (1748) I. 2 Having assented 
toa Publication. 19771 Funtns Lett. xliv. 237 The constitu- 
tional duties of a house of Commons are .. to propose or as- 
sent to wholesome laws. 1864 Tennyson £2. A7d. 126 Would 
Enoch have the place? And Enoch all at once assented to 
it. 1863 Cox Just. Eng. Govt. u. iii. 341 The Lords passed 
a resolution, to which the King assented. 

b. without prepositional const. arch.; see prec. 
©1350 Vill. Palerne 2692 He swor his op*bat he a-sent 
nold. 1393 Lana. P. 272. C. v. 98 So alle myne claymes 
ben quyt * by so be kynge asente. 1611 Biste Lake xxiii. 
24 Pilate gane sentence [szar~g. assented] that it should be 
as they required. 1878 B. Taytor Pr. Denkalion 1, it. 65 
-Assent, and the future is sure. 

+e. with z2zf. Obs. 

1382 Wycur Fxdtth xii. 10 Go, and sweteli moue this Ebru, 
that .. she sente to dwelle with me. 1393 Lano.. P. PZ, Coit. 
170 To be maried for monye ‘mede hath a-sented. c1485 
Digby Myst, (1882) 1v. 297 And thou wert well assent To let 
it ren owt most plenteosly. 1611 Sprep //éist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xx. (1632) 979 The summe assented to be gathered was sixe- 
score tieueend pounds, 
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+d. ¢rans. (elliptically) To agree to, sanction. Ods. 

a 1641 STRAFFoRD Left. II. 120 Ifit shall be thought fit.. 
I assent it with all my heart. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xx. 
329 Godliness, and honesty, need nothing but to be main- 
tained and assented by the prince. 

+ 2. zztr. To come to an agreement as to a pro- 
posal; to agree together, determine, decide. Const. 
Zo, into. Obs. 

¢1300 Leket 1107 To this consail everechone assentede. 
¢ 14386 Cuaucer Alan of L. T. 246 They sworen and assenten 
every man To lyf with hir and dye. c¢1440 BA. Curtasye in 
Babees BR. 316 Po clerke of echony countrollour, Stuarde, 
coke, and surueyour, Assenten in counselle .. How po lorde 
schalle fare at mete. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) Matory Arthur 
(1816) I. 107 Into this counsel the five kings assented. 

tb. esp. in pa. pple. Come to agreement, come to 
a conclusion or resolution, agreed. Odés. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 538 Whan sche so was a-sented 'sche 
seide sone after. cxq00 Destr. Troy xxxi. 13008 The Re- 
bellis ., pat were assent to the slaght ofhis sure fader. c 1430 
Syr Generides 2025 Thoo baronnes were assented sone Al hir 
will forto doone, 1528 More /eresyes iv. Wks. 276/1 Yt 
the worlde were assented therunto. 

te. ¢rans. To agree, determine, decide upon (a 
thing proposed). Os. i 

c1300 A. Adis. 1480 They assentyn, by on assent, A riche 
croune of red gold. ¢1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 146 Whan 
that assented was this cursed reed. 1591 LAMBARDE Arch. 
(1635) 143 No matter shall be assented, but at the least there 
assent thereunto foure Councellors. 

+ 3. intr. To conform in practice, submit, yield 
(to). Obs. i 

1340 Hampote Pr. Corsc. 4386 He sal pam turment Pat 
wille noght til his law assent. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 169 
Schir Ihon the balleol .. Assentyt till him, in all his 
will. ¢1q00 Aol, Loll, 84 To assent is better pan for tooffer 
pe fatnes ofschep. a1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 7, 1 laboure to 
kepe the wordes .. as farre as oure language wyll well as- 
sente. 1636 Heacey /pictetus’ Man. xxvii. 33 To curbe thy 
minde from too quicke assenting to thine eye. 

+ b. Zras. with cognate object. Oéds. 

1615 T. Apams Leaver 105 They.. that.. subscribe and 
assent obedience to his hests, 

4. To give or express one’s agreement with a 
statement or matter of opinion ; to agree to an 
abstract proposition, or a proposal that does not 
concern oneself, or involve one’s own action. 
Const. fo (with, unto, obs.). The ordinary modern 
use as distinguished from Consent. 

©1380 Wrciir Three Treat. 24 Crist wole not assent with 
thes, for thei may not be sothe. 1393 Lanct. P, Pl. C. 1. 190 
Al pe ronte of ratons * to pys reison a-sentede. c 1450 Lone- 
LicH Grad? xlviii. 49 To this word assentyd ful foure and 
twenty. 1612 WoopaLL Surg, AZate Wks. 1655 Pref. 2 This 
opinion is also assented unto by holy Scriptures. 1712 
Appison Sect, No. 411 P 4 We see, and immediately assent 
to the Beauty of an Object. 1718 Free-thinker No. go. 243 
My readers will readily assent to the Truth of what I have 
observed. 1874 F. Hatt WV. Amer. Rev. CX1X. 329 Assent- 
ing to the premises, we reject the conclusion. 

b. withont prepositional const. 

1528 More Hevesyes 1. Wks. 126/1 Which thinge bicause 

,I daily se, I assented. 1611 Biste Acts xxiv. 9 The lewes 
also assented, saying that these things were so. 1735 Pore 
Prot, Sat. 201 Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
a7 Brack Pr. Thule iii. 40 She assented with a gracious 
smile. 

t+ ¢. with or fo a person, i.e. to his opinion. Ods. 

1632 Hevwoop /von Age 1.1. i, Aeneas, your aduise assents 
with vs. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth (1723) 25 Some 
-- fullyassent tomeherein. 1783 Watson Philip [11 (1793) 
II. vi. 255 They undoubtedly assented to the king in the 
opinion he entertained. 

+5. refi. in prec. senses, Obs. 

c1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. xi. 95, I assent{e] me quod I. 
c1400 Destr. Troy x. 4241 All assentid hom sone, pat his 
saw herd. 1447-8 Suictincrorp Lef?, (1871) 51 To which 
bothe parties .. aggreed and assented ham. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur (1816) 11. 98 ‘I assent me thereto,’ said sir Palomides, 


Assent (sent), sd. Forms: 4-5 asent(e, 
acent(e, 5 assente, 4-assent. phe. 4-5 sent(e. 
[a. OF. a(s)sezd, a(s)sente, f. assenter: see prec.] 

1. The concurrence of the will, compliance with 


adesire. arch. and repl. by covsezt, exc. as in next. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 4955 Ye solde him out of myn assent. 
@ 1330 Otuel 47 And Ich wele benat acent, That thou sschalt 
Watce Belecent. 141r8 Asp. CHicHece in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 
1. 2. I. 5 He hath 3iven his assent therto. 1739 T. SHERIDAN 
Persius i. 31 By what do you propose to puree the Assent 
of the Gods? 1814 Scott Ld. Js/es vi. iii, There Bruce's 
slow assent allows Fair Isabel the veil and vows. 

2. Official, judicial, or formal concurrence of 
will; sanction ; the action or instrument that sig- 
nifies such concurrence. 

€1386 CHaucer Doctor’s T. 204 Thurgh thassent of this juge 
Apius. 1461 J. Paston in Lett. 408 II. 35, I wyll nothyng 
graunt withowt the under shreves assent, @ 1672 WREN 
in Gutch Cod/. Cur. 1, 247 All those, whose votes were 
known todepend upon his will, gave their assents. 1737 Pore 
Horace Epist. 1. il. 30 Laws, to which you gave your own 
assent. 1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt... vi. 48 A bill does not 
become an Act of Parliament until it has received the Royal 
assent. 1877 Burroucus Taxation 407 Those who sign such 
written assents may withdraw. 

+3. The concurrence of a number of persons in 
sentiment or purpose; accord. Oés. 

c1325 A. E, Addit. P. A.g4 Thay songen wytha swete asent. 
c1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 72 Through the sente of all.. 
Ganne the kynge a lettre make. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
liv. 38 Crouned and made kyng by assent of the britons, 
€ 1500 Lancelot 421 And one of them, with al ther holl assent. 
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Saith, etc. 1718 Pore //ad x. 31 The Greeks in shouts their 
joint assent declare. 

b. esp. in phrases By or with one assenl, common 
assent. arch, exc. as influenced by senses 2 and &. 

¢1300 A. Ads. 1480 They assentyn, by on assent. ¢ 1320 
S¢v Beues 1713 Be comin acent, Ther was comin parlement. 
c1485 Digby Alyst. 11. 477 Let vs both by on assent go to the 
busshopys. 1538 Starkey England 11 Thys cyvyle lyfe was 
a polytyke ordur..stablyschyd by commyn assent. 1611 
Brece 2 Chron. xviii. 12 The prophets declare good to the 
king with one assent. 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr. (1858) 182 
Travelling with one assent on the broad way. 

+4. Opinion. Ods. 

1377 Lanau. P. P2. B.1v. 187 3if 3e bidden buxomnes, be of 
myne assente, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/erch. T. 288 Men most en- 
quere (this is myn assent) Wher sche be wys, or sobre, or 
dronkelewe. ¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 1359, 1 cord with that 
assent’ 1559 Aiyrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xviii. 1 The Lords 
and Commons both of like assent. 

5. Agreement with a statement, an abstract pro- 
position, or a proposal that does not concern one- 
self; mental acceptance or approval. (The ordi- 
nary modern use, as distinguished from CoNnsENT.) 

¢1534 tr. Polyd. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) 1.169 Which thinge 
{he] .. sayde not withoute the aspiration and assent of the 
Hollie Spirit. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 2 This assent, 
or judginent of any thing to be true. 1794 SULLIVAN View 
Nat. 1.15, I must honestly confess my full assent to the doc- 
trine. 1843 Mart Zag/ec Introd. (1868) 5 Our assent to the 
conclusion being grounded on the truth of the premises. 

b. in the formal phrase assent and consent. 

1574 tr. Lettleton’s Tenures 9 a, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1875 Stusss Cost. Hist. I. 
xiv. 143 The deliberate assent and consent of a parliament. 

+ Asse‘nt, fa. pple. Obs. [App. f. Senn; but 
spelt like prec. word: ef. ASEND v.] Used fre- 
quently by Gower, app. in the two senses: Sent 
forth ; sent for. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 343 This Climestre him had assent. 
bid, 11. 54 Therupon of one assent The maidens weren 
anone assent, /did. III. 327 He let sommone a parlement, 
To which the lordes were assent. 

Assentaneous (xséntétn/s), a. rarve—'. [f. 
late L. assenl@ie-us (f. assenlivi) +-0US: cf. con- 
sentaneous.] Inclined to assent, deferential. 

1834 Lanpor £.ram, Shaks, Wks. 1846 II, 276 Finding thee 
docile and assentaneous. 

+Asse‘ntant, 7//. a. and sé. Ods. fa. OF. 
a(s)sentant, pr. pple. of a(s)senter ; see ASSENT v. 
and -ant. Now replaced by ASSENTIENT.] 

A. adj. Assenting, consenting ; agreeing, 

{a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. 89 Noghte assent- 
and to syne.] c1q00 Test. Love 1. (1560) 277/1, I was drawe 
to bee assentaunt. 1480 Caxton Chrox. Eng. cxcv, 171 All 
tho that were assentant to the same quarel. 

B. sé, [the adj. used adso/.] One who assents 
or consents to ; an abettor, partisan. 

1562 LeiGn Armorte(1597)113 b, When God the father had 
expulsed the prince of pride, with his assentantes, from 
heaven. 1622 Masse tr. dleman’s Guzman D' Alf. n. 333 
The Accessary was to have as much as the Principall; the 
Assentant as the Assaylant. 

Assentation (xséntéifan). [a. F. assentation 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. assentatidn-em, n. of action f. as- 
sentari: see ASSENT v. and -aTIon.] The action 
of assenting to the opinions of another; esp. obsc- 
quious or servile expression or act of assent. 

1481 Eart Worc. Tulle on Friendsh. Cj/2To gete the same 
benyvolence by meane of flaterye and assentacyon is right.. 
shamefull. _ 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apophth. (1877)203 Which 
assentation is the southing of eche bodies tale and saiynges, 
and holding vp their yea and nay. 1603-5 Sir J. Metvit 
Alem. (1735) 24 A certain Discretion .. free both from Sawci- 
ness and Assentation. 1749 CuesTerF. Lett. 190 II. 205 
Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade. 
1829 SouTHEY in QO, Rev. XX XIX. 381 More noted for courtly 
assentation to King James than for anything else. 1859 
I. Tavtor Logic in Theol. 265 A safer anchorage may be 
found than .. the shoal of mindless assentation, 

Assentations (séntéi'fas), a. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -TIOUS.] Ready to assent, given to assentation. 

1860 J. Kennepy Swallow Barn il. 34 A respectable, as- 
sentatious stranger, one who listens well, 

Assentator (eséntéite1). [a. L. assenzator, 
n. of agent f. assen/art: see ASSENT v, and -ATCR.] 
One who assents to or connives at; one who ex- 
presses obsequious or flattering assent. 

1531 Etyot Gov. u. xiv.(1557) 139 Other there be which, in 
a more honest term, may be called assentatours or folowers. 
1871 Sweet tr. Gregory's Past. 149 The assentator, who is 
ready to pass over what he ought to punish. 

Assentatorily (asentata:rili), adv. rare. 
[f. next +-LY2: cf. L. assenlalorié.] Flatteringly, 
obseqniously. 

a 1626 Bacon Wes, II. 246 (R.) I have no purpose, vainly: 
or assentatorily, to represent this greatness [of Britain]. 

Assentatory (dsentitari), 2. rare—°. [f. L. 
*assentalérius, in adv. assenlatorig: see ASSENTA- 
ToR and -ory.] Of or befitting an assentator ; 
flattering, obsequious. 

Assenter (Asentar). [f. Assent v.+-ER. Cf. 
ASSENTOR.] One who gives assent or acquiescence. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 77av. 332 (T.) Seemingly an asserter 
to their meschanteries. @1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. (1720) 
III. 1. x. 108 As Witnesses only .. not as Assenters. @1859 
De Quincey Poge Wks. IX. 39 A careless and indolent as- 
senter to such doctrines .. as his own Church put forward, 


ASSENTIENT. 


Assentient (asenfént), pp/. a. and sd. [ad. 
L. assenlient-em, pr. pple. of assentir? to ASSENT. 
Takes the place of the earlier ASsENTANT.] 

A. adj, Assenting, approving, accordant. 

1851 Nicuor Archit. Heavens 27x [They] could obtain as- 
sentient hearers for the doctrine. 1866 J. Rose Ovid's Met. 
49 Lo this the powers marine assentient are. 

B. sé. One who assents or agrees ; an assenter. 

1859 Sates G, Stephenson 241 Lords Derby and Sefton... 
were found among the assentients to the London and Bir- 
mingham line. 1860 Lit. Ch.-nan V1. 45 We find.. fifty 
assentients in the Lower House. 

Assenting (asentin), v4/. 56. [f. Assent v. + 
-ING!.] The action of giving assent, acquicscence. 

1651 Hopses Leviath, u. xxvi. 149 Faith of Supernaturall 
Law, is .. only an assenting to the same. 1670 VAUGHAN in 
Phenix 1721 1. 422 A Juror kept his Fellows a Day and a 
Night without any reason or assenting. : 

Asse‘nting, #//. a. [f.as prec.+-1n¢2.] Giv- 
ing assent. Also in arch. or obs, use: Giving 
consent; agreeing ; deferential. 

1483 Caxton Cate Gvb, That thou were partyner and 
assentyng to the fayte. 1752 Cuesterr. Left. 284 III. 300 
You must be respectful and assenting, but without being 
servile, 1878 E. Waite Life ix Christ Pref. 5 The assent- 
ing voice of a great multitude. : 

Asse'ntingly, av. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In an 
assenting manner ; so as to express assent. 

1552 Hucort, Assentinglye, accordyngly, or by agreamente, 
Concorditer. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Znst. 1. 6 Wil as- 
sentingly and willingly yeld himself to serue God. (1753 
Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) I11. xii. go He assentingly 
bowed. 1872 Gro. Eviot Aiddlem. ww. 226 ‘Truly, my 
dear,’ said Mr. Bulstrode assentingly. ; 

+ Assention. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. assension- 
em, n. of action f. assezs- ppl. stem of assentir? to 
ASSENT: cf. OF. assension. See -TION, -SION, freq. 
interchanged in 17th c.; cf. next.) Assent. 

1660 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 476/2 As to Assention 
grounded on a firm belief of any Physical dogm. 

Assentist, obsolete variant of ASSIENTIST. 

Assentive (isentiv), a. rave—'. [f. ASSENT 
+ -IVE, by form-assoc. with zvven/-ive, etc. The 
etymological forms would be assevszve and assen- 
tative.] Inclined to assent, assenting, assentaneous. 

@ 1743 Savace Wes, II. 196 (Jop.) May that lip assentive 
warmth express ! : 

Asse’ntiveness. [f. prec.+-NEss.] Inclina- 
tion to assent, or defer to the opinions of others. 

1876 Farrar -Warlb. Serm. iv. 35 We may .. become false 
-. by timidity, even by a mere social assentiveness. 

Assentment (ase'utmént). arch. rare. f[a. 
OF, as(s)entement, {. assenter: see ASSENT v. and 
-MENT.] An act of assenting; agrecment, con- 
sent (0ds.) ; assent. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 41 By one comyn assentmente the 
goddis haue assembled theym selfe. 1646 Sir T. BrowNe 
Pseud, Ep. 1. vii, 26 Whose argument is but precarious and 
subsists upon the charity of our assentments. 1818 CoLE- 
BROOKE Od/iga?. 1. 45 ‘A true assent implies .. perfectly free 
use of power .. to give assentment, 

Assentor (asentgi). [Specific legal form of 
ASSENTER: see -oR.] An assenter; spec. applied 
to those who, in addition to the proposer and 
seconder, subscribe the nomination-paper of a can- 
didate in a parliamentary or other election. 

1880 M¢Cartuy Own Times lix. 307 A proposerand seconder 
and eight assentors. 1883 Pad/ Mall G. 27 June 3/1 One of 
his proposers .. was an episcopalian Protestant, while several 
of his assentors are Presbyterian farmers. 


Assenycke, -yke, obs. forms of ARSENIC: see 
also ASSENEL. 

Assenyhe, obs. var, ENSIGN: see A- pref. Io. 

+Asseour. Obs. [OF. ‘ Asseour, en parlant 
du service de la table, gz? fart asseoir,’ Godefroy ; f. 
asseotr to seat, set.) An officer who superintended 
the laying of the king’s table for dinner. Cf. As- 
SAYER 3 and ASSEWER. 

[e1315 Househ. Ord. Ed. IJ, transl. 1601 (1876) §§ 49-51 


The asseour of the kinges table.] 1448in Hearne A. Glouc. 
462 Sir William Martelle, the kynge’s asseore, take eke was 


ther. 

+ A’ssequent, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
assequenl-em, pr. pple. of assegut, f. as-=ad- to + 
sequt to follow.] Following, subsequent. 

1657 MacatLo 99 Caxons (1659) 35 The assequent or follow- 
ing marks of Phlegm are, etc. 


Assert (ass it), v. [f. L. asser7- ppl. stem of 
as-serére (f. ad to + serére to join, put) to put one’s 
hand on the head of a slave, either to set him free 
or claim him for servitude, Aezce, to set free, pro- 
tect, defend; to appropriate, claim ; to affirm, de- 
clare, state. Cf. also med.L. assertdre (freq. of 
asserére) to affirm.] 

I. To grant or ensure liberty, to protect. 
tl. trans. To bring into freedom, set free. 
L. asserere in libertalem.) Obs. rare. 

1638 CuiLuincw. Kelig. Prot. v iv. § 13. 196 He that could 
assert Christians to that liberty which Christ and his Apostles 
leftthem. 1699 Br. Patrick Come Numb, xxiii, 22(T.) The 
people of Israel .. were asserted by God intoa state of liberty. 

+2. To maintain the cause of, take the part of ; 
to champion, protect, defend. Ods. exc. with cazse 
as object (where it passes into 5). 
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1652 W. Cartwricut Offspr. Mercy 19 His[Christ’s] father's 
foreknowledge .. asserted his death from casualty. 1655 
Futer Ch, Hist. vi. § 32 111. 283 Engaged to assert their 
good Patron..in his just vindication from this unjust 
aspersion. 1667 Mitton 7, £.1. 25 That... I may assert th’ 
eternal Providence, And justifie the wayes of God to men. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, III. 53 God .. could not so receive 
and assert an Impostor. 1718 Pore /iad u. 339 Sedition 
silence, and assert the throne, 1814 Scott /Vav. iv, Vhe 
cause that I shall assert I shall dare support in every danger, 

IT. To lay claim to. 

3. ¢rans. To claim (something) as belonging 40 

(oneself or another) ; to declare one’s right to, or 


possession of. arch. 

1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den’s Mare Cl. 210 Julius Casar did 
assert to himself a Dominion over British Isle and Sea. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Jetaph. xxxviii. 11870) 11. 374 The 
few who assert to man a knowledge of the infinite. 

+4. To lay claim to, claim. Ods. 

1649 Mitton Erkox. Wks. 1738 1. 393 Their Principles too 
much asserted Liberty. 1656 Bramnaty AcApltc. vil. 292 Here 
is no power asserted, no punishment to be inflicted .. but 
only politicall, 1714 Gay 77/via 1. 4 When to assert the Wall, 
and when resign. 1791 Cowrer /éfad xxi. 764 The fourth 
awarded lot .. Meriones asserted next, The golden talents. 

5. To maintain practically, insist upon, or vindi- 
cate, a (disputed) claim to (anything). 

1649 HlowEeLt Pre-em, Parl. 11 How infinitely necessary 
the Parlement is, to assert, to prop up, and preserve the 
Public Liberty. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vi. 157 A third part of 
the Gods, in Synod met Thir Deities toassert. 1769 Fuxins 
Lett. xxxv. 164 A generous people .. dare openly assert their 
rights. 1835 Marryat Fac. Faith/. xlvi, He who would as- 
sert his independence. 

6. Zo assert oneself: to insist upon the recog- 
nition of one’s rights or claims, and take means to 
secure them. 

1879 Mrs. OuipHant Within Precincts xxxvili, He was all 
the more anxious not to lose her .. that she had thus asserted 
herself. 1883 Wace Gosf. § IWitn. iv. 80 That agnostic phi- 
losophy which now asserts itself so loudly. 

IIL. To declare, state. 

7. trans. To declare formally and distinctly, to 
state positively, aver, affirm: a.a thing 0 de, or 
that it is. 

@ 1604 HANMER Chron. Ire?. (1633) 21 Polycronicon assirct- 
eth .. that they came to the North of Ireland in Vespasian’s 
time. 1691 Ray Creation (R.) Nothing is more .. unworthy 
a natural philosopher than to assert any thing to be done 
without a cause. 1750 Harris Hermes 1. ii. (1786) 16 To 
assert [is] .. to publish some Perception either of the Senses 
orthe Intellect. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 15 Would you 
not at once assert of that mistress, that she knew nothing of 
her duties ? 

b. with pronominal obj. standing for a clause. 

1661 Bramnate Just Vind. iii. 46 Which is all that we as- 
sert. 1795 SEWEL fist. Quakers 1. Pref. 9, | have endea- 
voured to assert nothing but what I had good authority for, 
1867 FREEMAN Novi. Cong. (1876) I. App. 650 It is not 
directly asserted, but it seems to be implied, 

ce. with sb. as object. 

1667 Mitton ?, Z. v. 798 Those Imperial Titles which 
assert Our being ordain’dto govern. 1839 Keicutvey //ist. 
Lng. \1. 37 She asserted her innocence in the strongest terms. 
1862 H. Spencer Furst Princ, 1. v. § 27 (1875) 99 Common 
Sense asserts the existence of a reality. 

+ 8. To declare or affirm the existence of. 

1660 STANLEY Hist. Philos. (1701) 184/1 He likewise assert- 
eth Faith and Imagination. 1724 A. Cotuins Gr. Chr. Relig. 
264 Justin Martyr asserts a double sense of some prophesies. 

+b. To bear evidence of, bespeak. Obés. rare. 

1823 Lams £/a 1. xviii. (1865) 138 Their air and dress as- 
serted the parade, 

+9. To declare the extent of, to state. Ods. 

1675 OciLpy £rrt. Pref. 4 Some have deviated .. in Assert- 
ing the Distance. 1677 Moxon Weck. Exerc. (1703) 170 No 
size for .. the Puppets can be well asserted. 

+ Asse‘rt. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Assertion, 
declaration. 

1649 G. Dantet Trinarch. Hen. V. ii, Treason strongly 
back’t Inthe Assertof Language. 1655 LesTRANGE A. Chas, 
7, 79 His assert being entred upon record. 

Assert, obsolete form of ASSART. 

Assertable (4s31tib’l), a. Also -ible.  [f. 
ASSERT v. or L. assertd-re+-A)BLE.] Capable or 
worthy of being asserted or maintained. 

1837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. 1.1. vin. xi. 222 The king either has 
a ae, assertible as such to the death .. or he has no right. 


+ Asserta‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. 
assertalion-em,n. of action f.assertd-re: see ASSERT, 
Cf. disserialion.]) Affirmation, assertion. 

@ 1535 More /¥ks. 141 (R.) Bothe y® confuting of theirs, 
and .. the assertacion of our owne. 

Assertative (Ass utativ), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
assertat- (see prec.) + -IVE.] = ASSERTIVE. 

1846 Morett P/ilos. 19th C. 1. 218 As assertative of the 
great fundamentals of morality. 1883 Chicago Advance 18 
Oct.. Their treatment is necessarily assertative or dogmatic. 

Asserted (as3-3téd), fo/. a. [f. Assert v. + 
-ED.] Claimed, maintained; positively stated. 

1685 Drypen Thren. August. xviii, Th’ asserted Ocean rears 
his reverend Head. 1805 Soutnry Afadoc tu Act, i. Wks. 
VY. 206 Every beast ofrapine had retired From man’s asserted 
empire. 1875 Writney Life Lang. ix. 170 To see.. how 
close the asserted correspondences are. 

Asserter (iss1ta1). [fas prec.+-ER!: cf. also 
ASSERTOR.] One who asserts. 

1. One who maintains or defends ; a champion. 

1643 Mitton Divorce Introd, (1851) 12 Our wonted pre- 
rogative of being the first asserters in every great vindication, 


ASSERTIVE. 


1728 Younc Love Fame w. (1757! 110 The Crown’s asserter, 
and the People’s friend. 1833 I. Taytor Funat. x. 458 A 
strenuous asserter of apostolic authority. 

2. One who makes positive declarations. 

¢1449 Preock Nepr, un. xix. 411 As oonli therof teller, as- 
ser[tJer, or witnesser. 1818 Cosnett Aesid. U. S. 84 He is 
a bold asserter ; and very few of his statements proceed upon 
actual experiments. 1865 Moztry Mrrac. i. 211 note, Ac- 
cording to which the Church was an infallible asserter. 

Assertible: sce ASSERTALLE, 

Asserting (Assitin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1] The action of laying claim to, maintaining, 
or declaring ; assertion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1644 Mi.ton Judy. Bucer (1851) 302 Thie asserting of our 
just Liberties, 1673 rue Worship of God 52 Our standing 
up .. when the Creed is read, is an asserting of it. 

Asse‘rting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -InG*.] 

1. That asserts ; affirming, declaring, maintaining. 

1848 R. Hamitton Sadbédath ii. 68 The Lord Jesus was him- 
self the asserting Lawgiver. 1878 T. Sixcrair Afount 93 
Newprotestant, and morethan protestant, asserting thinkers. 

2. Sclf-asserting: insisting on one’s own rights 
or claims; egoistic; assuming. 

1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. xvi. 263 With a self-asserting air. 
1879 Gro. Eviot Theo. S. xviii. 317 These. .self-asserting men, 

Assertion (is51fon). Also 6 ads-, assercion. 
[.ta. F. assertion, 14th c. in Littré),ad. L. asser7ion- 
em, n. of action f. asser-cre to ASSERT; see -I0N.] 

+1. The action of setting free, liberation. Ods. 

1552 Hutoet, Assertion, or libertie, or fredome, Vindicir. 
a1707 BEeveripGeE Priv. 7h. 1. (1730) 67 Redemption from 
the Slavery of Sin, and Assertion into Christian Liberty. 

2. The action of maintaining a cause or defending 
it from hostile attack ; vindication. arch. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 661/2 Hys moste famous 
booke of the assercion of the sacramentes. 1604 W. StouGH- 
ton (¢¢¢/e) An Assertion for true and Christian Church Policie. 
1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. 1738,135 Having my mind... half 
diverted in the pursuance of some other assertions. 1828 
Scott F. AL, Perth 1}. 59 Flinching from the assertion of his 
daughter’s reputation, 

3. Insistance upon a right or claim. 

1660 R. Coxr Power & Subj.6 The Kings of England had 
exercised their jurisdiction in the assertion of their regal 
power. 1792 Aneca. W, Pitt H1. xiii. 134 The present bill 
might be looked upon as a bill of concession .. At the same 
time it was a bill of assertion. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 5 (1882) 394 The duties .. on cloth and sweet wines were an 
assertion of her right of arbitrary taxation. 

b. Self-assertion: insistance on a recognition of 
one’s own rights or claims. 

1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art. 1. Introd. 209 The self-asser- 
tion of the Teutonic over the classic element of modern 
Europe. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. u. (1873) 299 The 
haughty and defiant self-assertion of Dante. 

4. The action of declaring or positively stating ; 
declaration, affirmation, averment. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 411 Ech conclusioun, in to whos fynd- 
ing .. Mannys resoun.. withoute assercioun of eny other 
creature may come to. 1582 R. Rosinson (fif/e) Leland’s 
Learned and true Assertion of the Original Life, Actes and 
Death of.. Prince Arthure. @1784 Fohnsoniana (1836) 
399 Assertion is like an arrow shot from a long bow; the 
force with which it strikes depends on the strength of the 
arm that draws it. 1884 Cuurcn Bacon i. 26 To show gross 
credulity and looseness of assertion on the part of the Roman 
Catholic advocate. 

5. A positive statement; a declaration, aver- 
ment. ‘+ fead assertion (obs.): a fundamental 
principle, an axiom. 

1531 Etyot Gov. (1875) 8 Nowe to conclude my fyrste as- 
sercion or argument. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 31 Adding 
this adsercion of his owne brayne. 1599 Sanpys Europr 
Spec. (1632) 24 So in their Art also they have certain Head 
Assertions, which as indemonstrable principles they urge all 
men toreceive and hold. 1798 Ferriar Var. Afan.in//dustr, 
Sterne 196 Authors have believed assertions without enquiry. 
1822 Hazuitt Zadle-t, II. vi. 120 A sweeping, unqualified 
assertion ends all controversy. 

Asse'rtional, 2. *are. [f. prec.+-aLl.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, assertion. 

@ 1864 WeBsTER cites LaTHam. 

+ Asse'rtionate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ATE3,] To make assertion, to AssERT. (The 
latter was apparently not yet in use.) 

1593 NASHE Chrést's 7. (1613) 31 Once more I will asser- 
tionate, vertue hath no enimy but pryde. 1623 in Cockeras. 

+ Asse:rtiona‘tion. O¢s.—° [n. of action 
f. prec.] 

1623 COcKERAM Dict, u, An Auouching, A ssertionation. 

Assertive (asSutiv), a. [f. as ifad. L. *asser- 
tivus; cf. Fr. asserlive-ment Cotgr., It. asserlizo 
Florio: see ASSERT v. and -IVE.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, assertion ; 
declaratory, affirmative ; positive, dogmatic. 

4562 [see AssERTIVELY], a1619 Fotnersy 4 ¢heor, 1. xii. 
§ 2. 336 By the assertiue testimonie .. of the Corinthians. 
1661 GLANVILL Sceps. Sci. 15 As assertive and dogmatical a> 
if they were omniscient. 1711 GREENwoop Eng. Cr.1. 225 
Not to make this Mark (?) .. at the Ending or Conclusion of 
an Assertive Sentence. 1856 Maurice Serm. Fokn i. 8 The 
broad, simple assertive tone,‘ In the beginning was the Word.” 

2. Characterized by mere assertion ; (see quot.) 

1849 Asp. THomson Laws of Th. \ed. 2) 305 The assertive 
judgment is one of which we are fully persuaded ourselves, 
but cannot give grounds for our belief, that shall compel 
men in general to coincide with us. 

3. Self-assertive = self-ASSERTING ff/. a. 

1865 Dickens VJ/ut. Fr. 24 Reginald .. being too aspiring 
and self-assertive a name. 


ASSERTIVELY. 


Asse'rtively, av. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In an 
assertive manner, by way of assertion, positively, 
dogmatically. 

1562 Br, Exeter in Strype Aux. Ref. 1. xxxi. 348 Which 
they all with one universal consent have assertively written. 
1653 Manton £-xf. Fames iti.2 Wks.1V. 277 Or you may take 
it positively and assertively .. ‘If you offend not in word 
you are perfect.’ 1860 Goopwin Ess, & Rev. (ed. 2)250 If he 
speaks of the same phenomena assertively, we are bound to 
suppose that things are as he represents them, 

Assertiveness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] Ten- 
dency towards assertion or self-assertion. 

1881 Peruis Wanted an Heir 79 In gait there was a crisp- 
ness and assertiveness. 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Calf xxvii. 
317 Brian .. talked with loud assertiveness of the right of 
genius to do what it likes. : 

Assertor (asoitg1, -a1). [a. L. assertor, n. of 
agent f. asserére: see ASSERT v. and-or. Cf. also 
ASSERTER. ] 

+i. Cin L. senses) a. One who liberates a slave. 
b. One who lays claim to a slave. Obs. 

1566 PainTER Pad. Pleas. 1. 22 That Claudius the assertor 
.. Shoulde haue the keping and placing the mayde. 1678 
Cupwortu /atel/, Syst. 1. il. § 32. 482 Called 2wznp and ’EAev- 
Géotos, Saviour and Assertour. 

2. One who maintains or defends ; a champion, 
vindieator, advocate. 

1647 J. Hare St, Edw. Ghost in Harl, Afisc. (1746) VIII, 
The Greeks and Gauls were.. famous Assertors of their 
Liberties. 1872 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1V.xvii.g6Arch- 
bishop John was a rigid Assertor of ecclesiastical discipline. 

3. One who makes a positive statement. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 206 Wherein indeed Aris- 
totle playes the Aristotle, that is, the wary and evading 
assertor. 19797 Excycl. Brit. (Astronomy) I1. 493/1 The im- 
putation must return upon theassertor, 1853 De Morcan 
in Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 286 Which the assertor is afterwards 
at liberty to deny. 

Assertorial (xsatd-rial), a. Logie. [f. L. 
assertort-us (f. assertor; see prec.)+-ALl.] Of 
the nature of assertion, affirming that a thing @s ; 
as distinguished from frodlematical (that it may 
be) and xecessary or apodictical (that it must be). 
Hence Asserto‘rially a/v., in assertorial manner, 
in affirmation. 

1853 tr. Saisset's Ess, Relig. Philos. 1, 281 Judgments .. 
problematical, assertorial, and apodeictic. 1877 Catrp 
Philos. Kant u, xviii. 637 The practical reason will thus 
give assertorial value to the problematical results of theory. 
Jbid, . xiii. 499 No perception... of objects beyond the 
sphere of sense, on which the understanding might be used 
assertorially. | 

Assertorical (esaitgrikal), a. 
“ICAL; cf. F. assertortgue.] = prec. 
to’rically adv. = ASSERTORIALLY. 

1869 J. Martineau £ss. Il. 190 The next sentence is .. ren- 
dered assertorically. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 121 Judgments 
are..pure. A is B. Assertorical. 

Asse‘rtorily, a/v. ?Ods. [f. next+-Ly2.] 
By way of assertion, assertively, assertorially. 

@ 1679 T. Goopwin H&s. (1864) IX. 246 An ocular demon- 
stration of what hath been but assertorily delivered, 

Assertory (Ass:1tari), a. [ad. L. assertorius, 
f. assertor ASSERTOR: see -ORY.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, asser- 
tion ; assertive, affirmative. 

1639 Rouse Heav. Univ. v. (1702) 69 Having a commission 
that 1s Promulgatoryand Assertory of what is past. @ 1733 
Nortu £ram., 1. iii. P93. 188 The greatest Part of these as- 
sertory Transactions. 181r0 CoLerioGE /viend V1. viii. (1867) 
319 The mode .. in Lord Bacon is dogmatic, i.e. assertory. 

b. esp. in Assertory oath: one taken in support 
of a present statement, as distinguished from a 
promissory oath, which guarantees a future action. 

1617 Cotiins Def, Bf, Ely u. x. 502 How many oaths are 
taken in Courts daily, both assertory and promissory. 1652 
Marsury Coma. Habak. (1868) 202 An oath .. is assertory 
when we docall God to witness against our souls, if we affirm 
not thetruth. 1823 BENTHAM Not Pau/ 258 By an oath every 
one understands at first mention an assertory, not a promis- 
sory declaration ; by a vow, a promissory, not an assertory 
one. 

2. in Logic. = ASSERTORIAL. 

1837 Six W. Hamitton Jfetapa. xxiii. (1859) LH. 70 The cog- 
nition, therefore, Is assertory, inasmuch as the reality of that, 
its object, is given unconditionally asa fact. 1838 — Logic 
xiv. (1866) I. 260 A proposition is called Assertory, when it 
enounces what is known as actual. 

Assertress (Ass utrés).  [f. ASSERTOR + -ESS ; 
cf. actress.] She who asserts, a female assertor. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana Introd. 35 The most obstinate 
Assertress of her Liberty. 

+ Asse’rvant, v. Ols.-° [a. OF. aservantir, 
f.2 to + Servant SERVANT.] To reduce to the posi- 
tion of a servant. 

1611 Cotcr., Asservissement, An asservanting, inthralling. 

+ Asserva'tion. Os. rarc. [n. of action f. L. 
asservat- ppl. stem of asserva-re, f. ad to + serva- 
ve to keep.] The action of kceping, preservation, 

1621 H. Ainswortu Annot, Pentat, Num. xix.9 Foran as- 
servation, a keeping, that is. 1657 lomLinson Renou's Disp, 
491 A heap of green simples by long asservation, putrefie. 

+ Asse‘rve, v. Obs. [a. OF. a(s)servir to serve, 
tleserve :—L. asservire, f. ad to + servire to serve.] 

l. a. To serve, attend to (a person). b. (7) To 
serve up (a dish),. 

¢ 1330 17S. Laud. No. 108, 104 b, pare he mizte beo al one 


[f. as prec. + 
‘Hence Aser- 
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To aservi Godes wille. ©1470 Househ. Ord. (1790) 66 Nor 
to suffer theyre owne servauntes muche conversaunt..whyles 
the Kinge specially shal be asservinge. azsoo Jo serve a 
Lordin Babees Bk, 369 The kerver .. most asserve [? assewe] 
every disshe in his degre, 1731 Baitey, Asserve, to serve to. 

2. To deserve, merit. 

©1325 AS. Coll. Trin. Oxon. 57 (Halliw.) Ich thonky the 
.. That ich it have aserved In atte the 3atis to wende. @1400 
Leg. Rood (1871) 147 Vche mon schal haue as pei a serue. 

+Asse‘rvile, v. Ods. [f.As-pref1 + SERVILEG.] 
To make servile or subservient. 

1619 Sacrilege Sacr. Handled 88 To asseruile the Gospell 
to his vileappetites. 1686 W. pe Britaine Hum, Prud. §17. 
80, I cannot asservile my self to the Humour of other Men. 

Asservilize (ass 1vilsiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE. Cf. serviltze.] To make servile, reduce 
to serfdom. 

1877 Owen Wellesley Disp. Introd. 29 Which, by exclud- 
ing the citizen of a whilom native State from office, tended 
to debase and asservilize him. 

Assess (4se's), v. Also 5 accesse, 5-6 assesse, 
6-7 assease, 7 ascease. <Af/het. CESS, SESS, q.v. 
[a. OF. assesse-r:~late L. assessa@-re, frequentative 
of assidére to sit by (e.g. as an assessor or assis- 
tant-judge), in late L. to fix or apportion a tax, to 
assess, f. ad- to + sedére to sit. In mod. Fr. asseoir 
(:—L. assidere) is used in this sense: cf. ASSIZE.] 

1. trans. To settle, determine, or fix the amount 
of (taxation, fine, etc.) to be paid by a person or 
eommunity, or by each member of a community. 

1447-8 SuiLuincrorD Left, (1871) 81 Halfa dym.which was 
assessed and payd. 158r LamparbE £7rev. 1v. xvi. (1588) 
580 The same Justices .. shall assesse the Fine at their wils 
and pleasures. 1628 Coke Ox Litt. 33a, Found the value 
of the land .. and assessed damages for the deteyning of the 
Dower. 1852 M‘Cuttocu Taxation Introd. 12 Taxes .. that 
admit of being fairly assessed and collected. | 

2. To determine the amount of and impose (tax- 
ation, fine, etc.) 2for (a person or community). 

1495 Actxx Hen. VII, iv, Suche fynes and amerciamentis 
as upon them shalbe cessid. 1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. u. 
ix. (1638) 75 The neighbours by assent assesse a certaine 
summe upon every inhabitant. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. 
38 A forced loan was assessed upon the whole kingdom. 

. To impose a fine or tax upon (a person, com- 
munity, or property); to lay under contribution ; 
to tax, fine. Const. 27, af the amount. 

1494 Fapyan vi. 344 And after sessyd theym at greuouse 
fynys. 1564 Hawarp Extrof, v1. (1584) 52 He .. assessed hym 
to paya great summeofmony. 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 
180 An Englishman shall be assessed in a deeper mulct. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 53 P10 Where each Person shall be 
assessed but at two Shillings and six Pence. 1839 KEIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng.\.298 Each county wasassessed ina certain number 
of carpenters, masons and tylers. 1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. 
1. ii, 602 John Hampden was assessed twenty shillings. 

b. fig. 

1804 W. Taytor in Axx. Rev. II. 220 Several ofour country 
historians .. might be assessed for tributary materials. 

4. To estimate officially the value of (property 
or income) for the purpose of apportioning its 
share of taxation. 

1809 Bawpwen tr. Domesday Bk. 245 Each one.. was as- 
sessed at as much asa house in the city. 1842 Penny Cyc. 
XXIV. 112/1 After assessing the annual income of each 
person. 1870 Daily News 18 Apr., Woodlands may be as- 
sessed .. upon the amount for which they might reasonably 
be expected to let. Tithes should be assessed on the com- 
muted value. 

+ Asse’ss(e, 54. Ods.; but see the aphet. 


[f. 
ASSESS v. +-ABLE.] Capable of being assessed, 
liable to assessment. 

1777 Burrow Rep. I]. 991 (Jop.) Whether the lord of a 
manor is assessable to the poor rates, 1818 CoLEBROOKE 
Obligat. \. 37 If no assessible damages can arise from the 
non-execution of it. 1882 Daz/y News 29 Aug. 6/5 A rate 
..at 1s. in the pound on all property assessable. 

Assessably (Ase'sabli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] 
In a way liable to assessment ; ratably. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Assessed (ise'st), AA/. a. [f. ASSESS v. + -ED.] 

1. Fixed or apportioned by assessment. Assessed 
faxes: those on inhabited houses, male servants, 
carriages, horses, mules, dogs, horse-dealers, hair- 
powder, armorial bearings, and game. 

1796 Pittin Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) IIT. 364 Additional 
payment on the assessed taxes. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 
111/2 The assessed annual value, 1852 M¢Cuttocu Tara- 
tion UW, vi. 272 The duties on armorial bearings, carriages, 
horses, and horse-dealers, dogs, game certificates, servants, 
and windows, are called, for what reason it is not easy to 
imagine, the ‘assessed taxes.’ 

2. Subject to taxation, taxed, fined. 

1552. HuLort, Assessed person, or he that is assessed or 
taxed, Census. A 

Assessing (ase'siy), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1,] The action of fixing the amount of or 
apportioning taxation, etc.; assessment. 

1447-8 SutuNncrorD Left. (1871) 80 Accessyng and levy 
was mad amonge the sayde Bysschoppis tenantes. 1622 Ley 


I pn 


ASSESSOR. 


in Fortesc. Papers 175 About the assessing of the prices of 
wynes. 1635 dct 10 Chas. / (Irish) 9 At the time of the said 
assessings. 


Assessing, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-ING%.] That 
assesses or fixes assessments. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 21 Nov. 9 The assessing jury. 

Assession (ise‘fon). [ad. L. assesstén-em, n. 
of action f. assess- ppl. stem of assidere : see ASSESS. 
Cf. (in sense 2) AF. assesseaztzce.] 

1. A sitting beside or together; a session. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 374 b, Whome he com- 
maunded that .. in the assession .. they shoulde exhibite the 
confession of the doctrine wrytten. 1731 in BaiLey. 1852 
Br. Forres WMicexe Creed 11 Of His Assession, that He 
‘sitteth at the right hand of the Father.’ 

+ 2.= ASSESSMENT. Obs. “s 

1447-8 SHILLinGrorp Let?, (1871) 98 The tenants of his saide 
fee were not warned to come.. to the assession therof. 


Asse‘ssionary, a. ?0¢s. [f. prec. +-aRY.] 
Of or pertaining to assession or assessors. 


1602 Carew Cornwall (R.) One of the answers of the jury 
upon their oaths at the assessionary court. 

Assessment (Ase'smént). Also 6-7 assesse- 
ment. See aphet. SessmentT. [f. ASSESS v. + 
-MENT, prob. in AF. assessement.] The action of 
assessing ; the amount assessed. 

1. The determination or adjustment of the amount 
of taxation, charge, fine, etc., to be paid by a 
person or community. 

1548 Hai Chron. Hen. VIII, an, 24 (R.) The assessement 
of whiche fines were appoynted to Thomas Cromwell. 1591 
in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 85 That 8000/. should be 
levied out of the Halls of the Cittie, by an equal and indif- 
ferent assessmente. 1764 Burn /fist. Poor Laws 196 Charges 
.. to be raised by an assessment on the several parishes, in 
proportion to the number of poor they send to the said house. 
1861 Pearson £. & Alid. Ages Eng. 181 Even adultry is still 
matter of assessment. : 

2. The scheme of charge or taxation so adjusted. 

a@17001n Somers Tracts 1. 509 Such of the said Corporation 
as usually join in making By-laws, Assessments or Rates. 
1865 H. Puituirs Amer. Paper Curr. II. 26 An assessment 
was prepared, based upon the supposed population of the 
Colonies. 

3. The amount of charge so determined upon. 

1611 CoTtcr, QOxottité, an even assessement, a rate or tot- 
quot imposed. 1662 Pepys Diary 15 Dec., To speak about 
my assessment of 42/. tothe Loyal Sufferers. 1867 PEARSON 
Hist. Eng. 1. 48 To see that these assessments were not ex- 
cessive. 

4. Official valuation of property or income for 
the purposes of taxation; the value assigned to it. 

©1540 Plumpton Corr. 239, I marvill greatly that your said 
manor shold be so highley charged .. I could never se no 
writing of the sesment therof. 1600 HoLtanp Livy 31(R.) 
The manner of equal! contribution .. proportionably to the 
assessment and rate of men’s goods, 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 
112/1 Income arising from sonie sources, being capable of 
direct assessment, cannot be concealed. ; 

5. fg. in gen, sense: Estimation, evaluation. 

a1626 Br. ANDREWES Servz. (1856) I. 458 It hath been held 
no way safe for us to make ourownassessment. 1853 GRoTE 
Greece 1. Ixxxvii. XI. 367 In the comparative assessment of 
Hellenic forces. 

6. attri. Assessment-work : (see quot.) 

1870 Daily News 18 Apr., Establishing County Assessment 
Boards, with power to hear . . appeals from the Union Assess- 
ment Committees, 188z Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Assess- 
ment-work, the work done annually on a mining claim to 
maintain possessory title. 

Assessor (4se'sa1). Also 4-7 -sour, § acces- 
sour. f[a. OF. assessour (mod. assesseur), cogn. 
with Pr. assessor, Sp. asesor, It. assessore:—L. as- 
sessor-em (in cl. L.) an assistant-judge, (in late L.) 
one who assesses taxes, n. of agent f. ass¢dere: see 
Assess v. and -or.] ~ 

1. One who sits beside ; /ezce, one who shares 
another’s position, rank, or dignity. 

1667 Mition P. L. vi. 670 Whence to his Son, Th’ Assessor 
of his Throne, he thus began. 1701 W. Wotton “ist. Rome 
(Commod.) i. 186 Gone up to Heaven, to be a Companion 
and an Assessor with the Gods. 1842 De Quincey Pii/os. 
Herodot. Wks. 1X. 211 He justifies his majestic station as a 
brotherly assessor on the same throne with Homer. _ 

2. One who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge 
or magistrate; esf. a skilled assistant competent 
to adyise on technical points of law, commercial 
usage, navigation, etc. (‘The earliest sense in Eng.) 

¢ 1380 WycLir /ks. (1880) 33 Newe religious assessours of 
pes vnkunnynge worldely prelatis. 1413 LypGate Pylgr. 
Sow/e 1. xi. 8 Come to oure jugementes, to here and to see as 
assessours, that ryght be performed. 1496 Dévics & Paxp. 
(W., de W.) v. xviii. 220/2 The Juge, the aduocate, the ac- 
cessour. 1636 Featiy Clavis Alyst. ix. 113 How religious 
then ought Judges to be, whoare Almighty God's assessours. 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour I. 102 He has his assessors who sit 
with him, when there are any complaints to be heard, 1810 
Benruam Packing (1821) 6 The body of unlearned assessors, 
termed Jurors or Jurymen. 1883 Law Tzvies 20 Oct. 409/1 
‘The court on the trial of a patent case may call in the aid of 


a specially qualifted assessor. Rae 
3. a. One who assesses taxes. b. One who officially 


estimates the value of property or income for pur- 


poses of taxation. 

1611 Cotcr., Zauxeur, a rater, taxer, assessor, @ 1618 
Raiuicu ArtsofEmpire 63 (1.) The assessors of taxes may 
be elected of the meaner sort ofthe people. 1835 Rerve De 
Tocqueville's Democr. Amer. \.v.119 In New Ingland the 
assessor fixes the rate of taxes, 1852 M‘Cu.tocn 7axation. 


ASSESSORIAL. 


i. iv. 37 The assessors having no means of learning whether 
individuals have 1304, 140¢., or r50/. a year. 

4. iransf. or fig. in prec. senses. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur.1. ii. 21 Other accidents .. are called 
.. assessors Or assistants to the disense. 172z Wo1.1.aAsTON 
Retig. Nat. ix. 173 Bodily inclinations and passions [where 
reason] allows them to be as it were assessors to it upon 
the throne, are of admirable use in life. 1841 Dre Quincev 
Homer Wks. V1. 350 Pisistratus summoned seventy men of 
letters .. as critical assessors upon these poems, 

Assessorial (xsesdorial), a.; also 8 assyss-. 
[f. L. assessori-us, {. assessor: see prec. and -aL1.] 
Of or pertaining to an assessor or assessors. 

1726 Dr For //ist. Devil (1822) 17 Vhe assyssorial tribunal 
of Pale 1849 Lewes Robespierre 116 Begging your as- 
sessorial and provostal majesty’s pardon. 

Asse‘ssorship. [f. Assxssor +-surr.] The 
office, position, or lunction of an assessor. 

1831 CartyLe Sart, Xes. 1. iv, [lis progress ..towards 
any active Assessorship is evidently of the slowest. 1883 
A.B. More Worship & Ord, 127 Guided by the assessorship 
of Archbishops Sumner and ‘Fait. 

+ Asse’ssory, @. Ods. 
sec prec.] = ASSESSORIAL. 

1609 Biste (Douay) /’s. Ixxiv. cone, Christ with his 


Apostles, and other assessoriv judges wil praise and thanke 
God. 


|| Asse’strix. Ods.—° [L., fem. of assessor: see 
-TRIX.] A woman who sits by, a feinale assistant. 

1623 in CockERAM. 

+ Asse'th(e, 53. Ods. Forms: 4 aseeth, a 
seeth, 4-5 aseth, a-seth, assethe, 5 a seth, a- 
sethe, asethe, aseyth, asseth, (assete, assetz). 
-iphet. seth(e. See also Assytu for the northern 
forms. [a. OF. a\sjse¢ (pronounced ase:p), also 
ases, asez, sb., orig. the same word as asez, assez adv. 
‘enough’ :—late L. ad satis, for cl. L. sad, satis, 
‘enough’ (see AssETs). In the phrase saéis facére, 
OF. aset fere, fere aset, ‘to make amends,’ the adv. 
was treated as a sb, ‘amends,’ nom. ases (asez), 
objective aset, which was the form adopted in Ing. 
As final -¢ in OF, was =p (cf. farth, poortith), 
ascth was the reg. ME. spelling. The word had no 
connexion in Eng. with assets, and was obsolete 
before the latter came into English use.] 

Satisfaction ; compensation, amends, reparation, 
expiation. Zo make or do asseth (= OF. fere aset, L. 
salts faeére): to satisfy (desires), expiate (sin), 
make atonement (/o a person for a wrong). 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 3610 Vhurgh assethe makyng, 
Als thurgh penance of fre{nJdes and fastyng. ¢ 1375 Wycuir 
Serut, vy. Sel. Wks. 1869 II. 237 To Dake asepb for mannis 
synne. 1377 Lane. P. P/. B. xvi. 237 If it suffice nou3te 
for assetz lothker AJSS. asseth].. Mercy .. wil make good the 
remenaunte. 1382 Wyc.ir x Sav. ili. 14 The wickidnes of 
hys hows shal not be doon a seeth. 1388 — Wark xv. 15 
Pilat, willynge to make aseeth [1382 to do ynow] to the 
puple. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxxvili, To make assete 
by oblacyon For the thefte. 1436 Zest. Edor. (1855) II. 217 
‘They sall have amendis and asseth for thare losse. 1461 
Paston Lett, 408 11. 36 Compelle hem to make amendes and 


sethe tothe pore peple. 1494 FABYAN V1. cxciv. 199 He made 
a seth and amendes to Goddes pleasure. 


+ Asse‘the,~v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. also AssyTHE.] 
To satisfy. 

1481 Eart Wore. Trlle on Frieudsh. Biv, To assethe the 
same desire. ?1481 Caxton Orat. G, Flantiueus Fiv, 1 
have be redy in every place to assethe your lyefful desires. 


Assets (zx'séts). [a. late Anglo-Fr. assets 
(Littleton § 714), early AF. ase¢z (Britton 1. xvi. 
§ 5), OF. asez enough, cogn. w. Pr. assatz, OSp. 
asaz, Pg. essaz, assas, It. assai:—late pop. L. ad 
satis ‘to sufficiency,’ substituted for simple sadis 
‘enough,’ The origin of the English use is to be 
found in the Anglo-French law phrase aver assets 
‘to have sufficient,’ viz. to meet certain claims ; 
whence asse¢s passed as a technical term into the 
vernacular. It was originally singular but was soon 
(from its final -s, and collective sense) treated as 
plural, and in modern use has a singular asse?.] 

1. Law. Originally: Sufficient estate or effects ; 
esp. ‘Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in satisfy- 
ing the testator’s or ancestor’s debts and legacies’ 
Cowell, Chiefly in phrase 70 have assets. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eug.. xlix. (1638) 154 If this man have 
assets by discent from the ancestor. 1574 tr. Littletun’s 
Tenvres §714 Vnlesse that he hath Assets by discent in Fee 
simple. 1671 F. Pritires Neg. Necess. 413, 1691 SOUTHERNE 
Sir A. Love wi. i. (1721) 212, 1 shall fall like an Executor 
without assets. 1768 Biacxstone Commu. 11.244 Vhis deed, 
obligation, or covenant, shall be binding upon the heir, so 
far forth only as he had any estate of inheritance vested in 
him by descent from that ancestor, sufficient to answer the 
charge.. which sufficient estate is in law called assets. 1876 
Dicsy Real Prop. v. § 2. 216 The heir of the tenant in tail was 
not bound by his ancestor's alienation .. unless he had assets 
(lands in fee simple equivalent to those which had been 
granted away) by descent from his ancestor. 

2. By extension applied to: Any property or 
effects liable to be applied as in sense 1, without 
regard to its being suffictent, (Still stzg.in 17th c., 
but now a collective plural.) 

Assets i hand: effects in the hands of executors which 
are applicable to discharge the testator's debts, 


[ad. L. assessort-us : 


507 ; 


1583 BaBinctos Comtnandin. To Geutl. Glauorg., An ad- 
vouson in respect of the patron, is accounted no assets.. 
because it is not valuable. 1601 Act 43 (ds. iv. §7 Any of 
them, havynge Assettes in Law or Equitie, soe farre as the 
same asscttes willextende. 1705 Cottier “ss. 11. 104 He left 
not assids enough to bury him. 1870 Pinkerton Guide 
Administr. 39 \f there are not sufficient assets in hand to 
pay all the debts of the Estate. 

3. Law and Comm. \ffects of an insolvent debtor 
or bankrupt, applicable to the payment of his 
debts ; and by extension: All the property of a 
person or company which may be made liable for 
his or their debts. The Dr. and Cr. sides of a 
Balance Account contain ‘Assets’ and ‘Liabilities’ 
respectively. (In this sense always used as /lurad, 
with singular asse¢ applied to a single item appear- 
ing on the debit side.) 

1817 i= Mit Srit. India 1.1. v. 89 The assets or effects 
of the London Company in India fell short of the debts of 
that concern. 1855 H. Srencer Psychod. (1872) 11. vi. viii, 
382 Cheques and bills are accepted and passed on without 
enquiring whether there are assetsto meetthem, 1868 Pa// 
Mail G, 23 July 4 Vhe chances of a dividend depend upon 
the realization of two assets, onea large debt due by a trustee 
of the bank, and the other, ete. J/od, The former of these 
is a very doubtful asset, 

. fg. 

1675 Wycnertev 2’. Dealer 11,(1735) 55, I, that ama relict 
of known plentiful assets and parts, who understand myself 
and the law. 1690 Drvpen Am pAitr., No more may be 
expected from him to Night, when he has no Assets. 1884 
Daily News 9 June 3/2 The high character which the corps 
has won for.. trustworthiness is in itself a valuable asset. 

Assett, obsolete form of ASHEY. 

Asseure, obsolete form of ASSURE. 

Assever (isevo1),v. arch. [ad. L. assevérare 
to assert seriously, f. as-=ad- to + severus serious, 
severe. Cf. It. assewerare (Florio 1598).] To 
asseverate: a. a thing /o de, or that it is. 

1581 Campion in Confer. tv. (1584) Ddiilj, The Jewes as- 
seuering the obseruation of the lawe..to be necessarie, 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Jtpost. xxiii. 166 We doe not Assever 
that the Devil cannot say a Troth. 1637 Bastwick Litany 
nu. 8 King James absolutely assevers..that the Pope is 
Antichrist. . 

b. with simple ob/. 

a1618 SyctvesterR Fob Tri. in. 268 O! that my words 
(the words I now assever) Were writ. 16g0 Locke Hy. 
Und, 1, xxvii. §8 Wks. 1727 L145, I had heard many Par- 
ticulars ,. assever'd by People hard to be discredited. 1826 
E. Irvinc Badylon II. vu. 222 The question being ..as- 
severed of the vision generally. 

+ Asse‘verance. és. 
scc¢ -ANCE.] An‘asseveration. 

1574 Waitoirt Def. Ausw. ili. Wks. 1851 1. 345 These bold 
asseverances in Matters most untrue are so common. 

+ Asse’verant, cz. Ods.-° [ad. L. assevérant- 
em, pr. pple. of assevérdre: see ASSEVER and -ANT.] 
Asseverating, soleinnly asserting. 

+ Asse'verantly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly2, 
Cf. L. assevérdnter.] By way of asseveration. 

cxsss Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 122 Not 
spoken asseverantly but opinionatively, and by the way of 
allegation. 1600 Asp. AssoT Ex. Jonah 562 To speak an 
untruth voluntarily and asseverantly, had been a shameful 
thing. 

Asseverate (ase'vércit), v. = [f. L. assevérai- 
ppl. stem of assevérdre: see ASSEVER and -ATE3,] 
To affirm solemnly, assert emphatically, declare 
positively, avouch, aver: a. with sudord, cl. 

1791 D'Isratii Cur, Lit. 36 They asseverated they saw no 
child. 1860 B. Powett Ess. § Aev. (ed. 2) 141 If the most 
numerous ship’s company were all to asseverate that they 
had seen a mermaid. _ 

b. with staple ob/. 

@ 1847 R. Hamitton Rew. § Puntshit. viii. (1853) 406 If 
the doctrine of the preceding argument be true, let it be 
asseverated. 1876 E. Mettor /’riesth. iv. 179 To asseve- 
rate his previous statement with increased emphasis. iM 

Asse‘verating, ///. a. [f. prec. +-1nG?.] 
That asseverates ; solemnly declaring or confirming. 

1838-9 Hoop Popping Quest. 19 With an asseverating 
thump on the table, P 

Asse'vera:tingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY*.] By 
way of asseveration or solemn affirmation. 

1880 Harpy 7rimfet-Way. 111, xxviii. 187 He laid his 
hand asseveratingly upon his breast. 

Asseveration (ase:vérei-fon).  [ad. L. asseve- 
ralton-em, nu, of action f. assevérdre: see ASSEVER 
aud -aTION. Cf. It. assexeratione (Florio 1611).] 

1. The action of asseverating ; solemn aftirmation, 
emphatic assertion, positive declaration, avouch- 
ment. 

15864 Brief Exam, ****** ijb, You so confidently bare 
the matter downe with your vndoubted asseueration, 1605 
Bacon Adv, Learn, 1.26 Men ought ..to propound things 
sincerely, with more or lesse asseuceration, as they stand in 
a man's own iudgement, prooued more or lesse. 1781 Cow- 
PER Convers. 59 Asseveration blustering in your face, Makes 
contradiction such a hopeless case. 

2. That which is assevcrated ; a solemn or em- 
phatic declaration or assertion. 

@ 1556 Cranuer Hikes. 1. 67 Such abominable and beastly 
asseverations as you never heard. 1658 T. Watt God's Re- 
venge 25 Yhe wise man’s constant asseveration, by pride 
only cometh contention, 1753 Smottett Cé. Fathont (1784 
152/2 Incensed at this asseveration, which he was not pre- 
pared to refule. 1855 M-acautay //ist. Evg. IV. 520 In 


vare—', [f. as next; 


ASSIDUAL. 


spite of the solemn asseverations of his wife and his ser- 
vants. 


3. Emphatic confirmation of a statement ; a word 
or phrase used to express confirmation ; an oath. 

1602 ‘I’. Firzurrn, Apo. 11a, 1 do first make the same 
asseueration as before vpon my Saluation. 1644 BuLwer 
Chiron, 57 Both lands smitten together. . doth atfirme with 
Rhetoricall asseveration. a 1675 StERRY freed, Will 167 
It is brought... with a twofold Asseveration ; ‘ Yea, even." 
1841 Dickens Baru. Rudge (C, D. cd.) 146 The sergeant re- 
joined with many choice asseverations that he didn’t. 

Asseverative (asc-véretiv), a. [f. L. assevérat- 
(sce ASSEVERATE)+ -IVE, as if ad. L. *asseverativus.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by assevcration. 

1837 Chauib. Jrul. 6 May 117 We here omit a couple of 
words of an asseverative character. 


Asse‘veratory, a. ?0bs. rare—', [f. as prec. 
+ -ORY.] = prec. 

@ 1733 Nortu “rai, (1740) 247 (D.) Diverse warm and 
asseveratory answers. 

+t Asse'vering, ///. a. Obs. [f. ASSEVER a. 
+-ING#,] Asseverating, solemnly affirmative. 

1733 Nortu £xam. 1. iii, P23. 137 He affirmed ..in the 
most assevering Manner he could. 


+ Assew'er. Ods. [A difficult word: used on 
the oue hand as identical with Assrour, he who 
scts the table ; on the other identified with SEWER, 
as if it were a compound of the latter, or the latter 
an aphctic form of assewer. (Sewer occurs earlier.) 
Cf. also AssaYER 2.) An officer who superin- 
tended the placing of a banquet on the table, or 
who himself carried in and arranged the dishes ; a 
sewer. (In the /fouseh. Ord. of dw. 1V it inter- 
changes with Sewer, and represents the -fsscour of 
the Househ. Ord. of Edw. II, transl. in 1601 As- 
sayer.) 

1478 Liber Niger Edw.1V in Louseh. Ord.(1790)45 Vwentie 
Squires attendantes on the Kinges person..to helpe serue 
his table... as the Assewer will assigne. a@ 1483 /did. 36 A 
sewar forthe Kynge .. He receveth the metes by sayes and 
saufly so conveyeth it to the King’s bourde.. he seweth at 
one inele, and dyneth and soupeth at another mele. .. Item, 
if the King’s surveyour lacke, then this assewer, with the 
clerke of countrolment and the clerk of Kychyn, and the 
master cooke for the mouthe, shall go see the King’s servyse. 


Assh-; for words so spelt in 14-15th c., see 
under ME. form in Ascu-, or modern in ASH-. 

Assh(e, obsolete form of Asu 56.1, Ask v. 

A‘ss-head. [See Ass2and Heap.) A stupid 
fellow, a blockhead. 


isso Bate Afol. 61 O absolute ass-heade .. and wytlesse 
ydyote. 1589 Hay any Work 36 As verye an Assehead as 
John Catercap. 1601 Suaxs. wed, Vv. i. 212 An Asse- 
head, and a coxcombe, 

A‘ss-hea:ded, ¢. [f. prec.+-p.] Stupid. 

1532 More Cotfut. Bares vi. Wks. 7361 Thys felowes 
folishe apishenesse, and al hys asseheded exclamacions. 
1609 DovLanp Oruithop. Microl. 65 Asse-headed ignorance. 

Hence also ‘Asseheaddinesse, or blockishnesse.’ 
Minsheu 1617. 

Assibilate (asi‘bileit), 7. [f. L. assidilat- ppl. 
stem of ads-, assibilare, f. ad to + sibilare to hiss. 
Cf. F. assibiler.] To give a sibilant or hissing 
sound to. 

1844 DonaLpson Varron. 218 Two different values of the 
Greek ¢, which was a dental, either assibilated (as @8) or 
softened (as 6s). 1861 Proc. Ainer. Phil. Soc. VII. 361 The 
second step consists in y being assibilated in s/. ; 

Assibilation (asi:biléi-fon).  [n. of action f. 
prec.: see -AT1ox.}] Pronunciation with a sibilant 
or hissing sound. 

1861 Proc. Aimer. Phil. Soc. VII. 361 The first step in the 
modern English assibilation of # and d. 

Assidzan, -ean, -ian (xsid7in).  [f. Gr. 
*Aabat-ot (ad. Ileb. oven fdsidim, holy ones, 
saints) +-AN.] a. ortg. One of those Jews who, 
under the leadership of Mattathias, defended the 
purity of thcir worship against the attempts of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to introduce idolatry. b. in 
later usage: A member of a Jewish sect professing 
peculiarly intimate communion with God ; more 
commonly Chasidim, 

1382 Wycur 2 Macc. xiv.6 Thei that ben said Assideys 
{Coverpace, Assidei; 1611 Asideans] of Jewis, to whom 
Judas Machabeus is souereyn. 1611 Piste 1 lace. ii. 42 
A company of Assideans, 1834 Penny Cycé. 11. 502/1 The 
Assidians, or Chasidim. : 

+ A’ssidence. Ods. ,are—'. [f. L. asstdént-em : 
see next and -ENce.] Constant attendance. 

@1656 Br. Hari. Rens, Wks. (1660) 248 None of God's 
children upon earth want the assidence and ministration of 
those blessed Spirits. ; 

+ A:ssident, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. asstdént- 
em, pt. pple. of assidé-re to sit by: see ASSESS 7. 
and -ENT.} A. adj. Constantly attendant ; usually 
accompanying though not inseparable from (a 
disease), B. sé. [sc. symptom.] ; 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., A dry rough tongue, thirst, 
and watching, are -Assident signs in an ardent fever. /2vd., 
Assidents differ from Pathognomonics, which are inseparable 
from the disease. {Soin Rees Cycé. 1819-} 

+ Assi‘dual, cz. Oss. Also 5 assedual, assy- 
duel. [a. OF. assiduel, f. L. assiduus ASS1DUOUS : 
see -AL1,] 


ASSIDUALLY. 


1. Of persons or agents : = ASSIDUOUS I. 

a1400[see Ass1DUALLY]. 1599 SANDYS Exropzx Sfec. (1632) 
142 Assiduall horse-leeches which neuer lin sucking it. 1651 
Father Sarpt (1676) 96 More devout and attentive .. and 
particularly in meditation more assidual. 

2. Of actions : = ASSIDUOUS 3. 

1622 Matynes Azc. Law-Merch, 255 Sulphur and Mer- 
cury..doe ingender.. by an assiduall concoction. 1678 
Jorpan 772, Lond, in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 519 The 
assidual wishes of .. Your heartily humble Servant. 


+ Assidually, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] 
Constantly, continually, assiduously. 

@ 1400 Cov, Alyst. 388 And assedually wachith me be dayes 
and nythis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 To kepe & ab- 
steyne them assyduelly from alle synne. c¢1485 Digdy 
AJLyst. (1882) v. 256 Ffor in hym thei loye assiduly. 

+ Assi‘duate, 2. Obs. [f. asstduat- ppl. stem 
of assiduare to apply constantly, f. ass¢dzs: see 
Assipuous and -aTE3,.] Continually exercised, 
constant, assiduous. 

1494 Fanyan VI. cxli. 129 By the assyduat laboure of his 
holy wyfe. 1658 Suincssy Déavy (1836) 207 It was my as- 
siduate care therefore to remove all such subtile witnesses. 

+ Assiduately, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
Constantly, continually, assiduously. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos vi. 26 Oute of her fayr swete eyen.. 
flowed teeris assyduatly. 1635 Hevwoop Herarch. v1. 351 
But run into contempt assiduately. 

Assidue: see ARSEDINE. 

Assiduity (exsidiviti). [(a. F. assiducté), ad. 
L. assiduitatem, n. of quality f. assiduus: see 
-ITY.] 

1. Constant or close attention to the business in 
hand, unremittingapplication, persistent endeavour, 
perseverance, diligence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. xxiii. § 37 Some measure things 
according to the labour and difficulty or assiduity which are 
spent about them. 1712 Hucues Sect, No. 316 ?6 The 
labour and assiduity with which Tully acquired his elo- 
quence. 1866 Geo. Exiot /. Holt III. xl. 105 Not one to 
fail in a purpose for want of assiduity. 

2. Persistent endeavour to please, obsequious at- 
tention. arch. exc. as in b. 

1630 Naunton /ragm. Reg. (Arb.) 38 And could not brook 
the obsequiousnesse and assiduity of the Court. 1720 Swirt 
Fates Clergym. Wks. 1755 [1.11.27 His lord was.. attended 
by him with the most abject assiduity. 1825 Bro. Jonathan 
II. 287 Full of serene, delicate, reverential assiduity. 

b. esp. in £/. Constant attentions. 

1683 D. A. drt Converse 98 To be rid of our troublesome 
assiduities. 1748 Smo.ttetr Hod, Rand, lv. (1804) 389 To 
vanquish her coldness and suspicion by my assiduities. 
1847 H. Rocers Ess, I. v. 242 And even declined, with cold 
and averted eye, the assiduities of their zealous love. 

+ 3. Continual recurrence or repetition, frequency. 

1611 Cotcr., Assiduité, assiduity, frequencie, oftennesse. 
1626 Donne Serm. iv. 36 To dishonour miracles by the 
assiduity and frequency and multiplicity of them. 1668 
Curerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. mi. i. 323 The Magnitude 
is various, according to the condition of the Organs and 
dignity of the Actions, their Assiduity and Magnitude. 

Assiduous (asidizjas), a. [f. L. ass¢du-us (f. 
assidé-re to sit by: see ASSESS v.; lit. ‘sitting 
down to,’ hence ‘closely applying to’) + -ous.] 

i. Of persons or agents: Constant in application 
to the business in hand, persevering, sedulous, un- 
wearyingly diligent. 

1660 JER. Tavior Duct. Dudit. 11, ii. vii. § 3 Christ .. com- 
mands us to be perfect, that is..to be assiduous in our 
prayers. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 311 ? 5 Those assiduous 
Gentlemen who employ their whole Lives in the Chace. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. iii. § 7 (1882) 148 He was assiduous 
in his attendance on religious services. 

2. Constantly endeavouring to please, obsequiously 
attentive. arch. 

219725 Port Odyss. vi. 89 The queen, assiduous, to her 
train assigns The sumptuous viands. 1750 JoHnson Kambé, 
No. ro4 ? 13 Few can be assiduous without servility. 

3. Of actions: Unremitting, persistent, constant. 

1538 Letanp /¢zn. I. Introd. 20 By infinite Variete of 
Bookes and assiduus reading of them, 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x1. 310 To wearis him with my assiduous cries. 1711 Ap- 
nison Sfect. No. 10 ® 1 Follies that are only to be killed by 
a constant and assiduous Culture. 1849 Macautay /is¢. 
Lng. I. 491 Baxter's life was chiefly passed..in the as- 
siduous discharge of parochial duties. 

+4. Of things: Constant, regular, Oés. 

1661 EveLyn fxmifug. Misc. Writ. (1805) 1 217 The Elec- 
tion of this constant and assiduous food, should something 
concerne us. 

Assi‘duously, a/v. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] With 
close or constant application, sedulously. 

1627 J. Forsrs in Quiver (1880) 301, 1 prayed also as- 
siduously that it would please Him to root out of my heart 
..every root of bitterness. 1753 SmMoLLeTt C4. fathom 
(1784, 183,'1 His sister assiduously attended him in his re- 
covery. 1855 Macauray //zst. ng. III. 425 He set him- 
self assiduously to drill those new levies. 

Assi duousness. [fas prec.+-nrEss.] Close 
or constant application, assiduity. 

1637 Siduey State Papers 11. 509 (1..) Persons that will 
have the patience to understand and press with art and as- 
siduousness. : 

+ Assie’ge, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 asege, 4aseege, 
4-6 assege, 5-6 -yege, 6 -aige, -eige, 5-7 as- 
siege, [a. OF. asegier (tnod. assidger), cogn. with 
Pr. assetiar, assetjar, Sp. asediar, It. assediare:— 
late L. assediare f. as-=aid- to, at + sedium (cf. 06- 
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| stdium) sitting, Sizrcr.] To besiege, lay siege to, 
beleaguer, beset. 

1297 R. Grove. 184 Kyng Arture and ys poer aseged hym 
wyboute. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axt¢s. 7. 23 And how asegid was 
Ypolita The faire hardy quyen of Cithea, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 158/3 They had assyeged Jherusalem., 1522-4 
Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 8 And assaigit the castell of Wark. 
1632 J. Haywarp £romena 160 She was assieged, and in 
danger to bee lost. 

+ Assie‘ge, sd. Obs. Also 4 asseege, 4-5 as- 
sege, 6 assige. [f. prec. Notin Fr.] A siege. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 270 He.. To the toune ane as- 
sege set. 1469 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 621 II. 375, I have 
erde .. werse tydyngs syn the assege by gan. 1589 Ive 
Fortif, 5 The Winde and Seas alteration is such, that an 
Assige at Sea cannot be continued. 1598 Florio, Oppugua- 
tione..an assiege [not in ed. 1611}. 


+ Assie'ged, /7/. a. Obs. 
Besieged, beleaguered, beset. 


1383 Wycuir Sed. Ws, (1871) III. 
asegid. 


[f. as prec. + -ED.] 


274 To vitele bes men 
J 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. I. 102 In flesche assegit 
with foul faminitie. 1596 SpeNseR /. Q. 11. xi. 15 Th’ as- 
sieged castles, 1614 Rateicu “ist. World II. v. 1. § 2. 268 
And left the Mutineers to be cut in pieces by the assieged. 
Assiegement (as7dzmént). arch. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.}] A besieging or beleaguering, a siege. 
1587 FLeminc Coxtn. Holinshed III. 965/2 The assiege- 
ment of those two townes, Bullongne and Muttrell. 1839 
Bairey Festzs (1848) 64/2 They vanish from the assiegement 
of the saints, 

+ Assie’ger. Obs. rare—'. [f.as prec. +-ER}.] 
A besieger. 

1584 T. Hupson tr. Du Bartas’ Fudith mi. (1613) 254 (D.) 
No lesse to keep, then coole th’ assiegers pride. 

+ Assie‘ging, vé/. sb. [f. as prec.+-1ne}.] 
A besieging, siege. 

1450 Loneticu Grail xiii. 140 Tholomes .. hath there leid 
asegeng. 1582-8 Hust. Fames VI (1804) 229 All thair 
prouisioun for asseging of the castell. 1606 B. Barnes Bés. 
Offices 202 Towards the assieging of any cities or forts. 
Assientist (xsijentist), In 8 assentist. ff. 
next+-IsT; cf. F. asstentiste, and Sp. a(s)sentista, 
after which the earlier form was assentist.] One 
of the parties to an Assiento contract; a share- 
holder in an Assiento company. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5132/1 With Priviledges beyond what 
any former Assentists ever enjoy’d. 1719 W. Woop Surv, 
Trade 280 The supplying the Spaniards with Negroes, has 
proved a Loss to other Assientists. 1876 Bancrort //isf. 
U.S. 11. xxxv. 390 The assientists might introduce as many 
more [slaves] as they pleased. ; 

| Assiento, asiento (asyents, «si,ernto). [Sp. 
asstento (Minsheu), mod. asiento, settlement, con- 
tract.] ‘A contract, or conuention between the 
king of Spain and other powers, for furnishing the 
Spanish dominions in America with negro slaves’ 
(J.). spec. That made between Great Britain and 
Spain at the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

1714 Lond, Gaz. No. 5213/3 The Assiento, or Contract for 
allowing the Subjects of Great Britain the Liberty of Im- 
+ porting Negroes into the Spanish America. 1876 BaNcRorT 
Hist. U.S. 11. xiii. 555 The English slave-trade began to 
attain its great activity after the assiento treaty. 

|| Assiette (asyet). [Fr.=seat, site.] In Book- 
binding, A composition laid on the cut edges of 
books previous to gilding them. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 1 Oct. 37/2 Assiette .. is composed of Ar- 
menian bole, I Ib. 5 bloodstone, 20z.; and galena, 2 0z. 
Assify (esifai), v. [f Ass+-(1)Fy.] To make 
an ass of, turn into an ass. ( /ocular.) 

1804 SouTHEY in Robberds Jfem. IV. Taylor I. 515 Instead 
of oxifying or assifying myself. c1800 ‘ P. Pinpar Jun,’ 
(¢7t@e) An Assified Mare: the London Mare turned Ass. 
Assige, variant of ASSIEGE sé, Oés. a siege. 
Assign (4soi'n), v. Forms: 3-6 assygn(e, 
3-7 assigne, 4 a sign, asegne, asingne, 4-6 as- 
sine, 5 asyne, a-cyne, asigne, assyngne, 5-6 
assyng(e, 6 assyne, asein, 7 essign, §- assign. 
Aphet. 5 syne. fa. OF. a(s)signe-r, a(s)siner, 
a(s)sene-r :—L. ad-, assigndre, {. ad to+ signire 
to make a sign, f. sigzum sign.) Print. sign. 
To mark out to. 

I. To allot, appoint, authoritatively determine. 
1. trans. To allot as a share, portion, or allow- 
ance (fo); to appoint, apportion, make over. 

1340 Alex. & Dind. 321 We han a sertaine somme asingned 
of 3erus. 1393 GowER Cozf III. 117 To every monthe.. of 
signes twelve He hath.. Assigned one in speciall. 1513 
Doucras 42 xe7s 11. ii. 1440 Assynging ilk ane propir houss 
and aucht. 1570 J. Puitiipin Farr S. P. (1845) II. 529 And 
vnto his elected churche A pleadge of loue assinde. 1599 
GREENE Poents (1861) 317 By ’signing want and poverty thy 
share. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1x. 231 The work which here 
God hath assign’d us. 1794 S. Wittiams “ist. Vermont 
152 The most laborious services were assigned to the female. 
1807 CrAsBBE /’ar. Reg. 1. 130 Has a small space for garden- 
ground assign’d. 

2. ‘Yo transfer or formally make over to anothcr. 
In modern Zug. Law the appropriate word to ex- 
press the transference of fersona/ property (including 
chattels real), e.g. lcaseholds, railway shares, fur- 
niture, as distinguished from vea/ property. 

1297 R. Grouc, 314 Wat thyng he adde assygned ys tueye 
bretheren al so. ¢1400 Afol. Loll, 82 Pei.. bat occupien 
men toward her end a bout.. assining of ber goodis. 1522 
Bury Wills (1850) 117 Vhe residue of all my goodes . . I as- 
sign to myn executors to pay dettes, 1660 Srantey //zs¢ 


ASSIGN, 


Philos, (1701) 369/1 He essigned the School to Aristaeus. 1748 
| Jounson in Soswell (1831) 1. 167, 1 assign to him the right 
} of copy of an Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal. 

1862 Hook Lives Aéfs. I1.ii.88 Some land which had been 

newly assigned to the monastery. : 

3. To allot (a place) ¢o a person; to appoint or 
set it apart for a purpose. 

1393 Gower Conf, II. 10 But me was never assigned place. 
¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 1. 508 And he assignet hir a seite. 1439 
E. E. Wills (1882) 116 My body to be beryed.. yn suche 
place as I haue assyngned. 1622 in Fortesc. Papers 189 
To have places assigned where your marchants might erect 
forts. 1762 GoLpsm. Czt. World xxxiii. (1837) 131, I was as- 
signed my place on a cushion on the floor. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 1, \, vii. (1857) 116 He assigned to his men their 
several posts. 

4. To allot or appoint ¢o a person (those that 
shall perform certain functions in relation to him). 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 4189 Til hym sal assygned be A 
gude angelle. 1350 1V/72//. Palerne 580 Penne had pis mensk- 
ful Melior maydenes fele asegned hire to serue, c 1400 
Destr, Troy w, 1136 With a soume of soudiours assignet vs. 
1506 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) 1v. v. 177 Unto them as- 
sygne not an other confessour. 21656 Br. Hatt Rev. 
iWks. (1660) 52 The Lords Assigned us five very worthy 
Lawyers. 1826 Scott Woodst. (1832) 180 England will not 
long endure the rulers which these bad times have as- 
signed her. 

b. To make over a convict as an unpaid servant. 

1837 [see ASSIGNED]. 1843 Penny Cycl. X XV. 138/2 Female 
convicts were assigned . .inthecapacity of domestic servants. 

+5. To appoint authoritatively, prescribe (a 
course of action). Ods. 

¢ 1485 Digby Myst. 1. 214 Make thi curse As I shall assyng 
the by myn aduysse. 1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 
1048/2 They assygned him .. what manera miracle thei wold 
haue him do. c1550 Lusty Fuv. in Hazl. Dods/. U1. 59 Thou 
must love .. thy neighbour as thyself, because he hath so 
assigned. 1607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts 103 Simeon Sethi.. 
assigneth them rather to be eaten in Winter time. 

6. To appoint, designate, ordain, depute (a per- 
son) for an office, duty, or fate. Ods. exc. in Law. 

1297 R. Giouc. 502 He assigneth the bissop of Winchestre 
ther to. ¢1470 Three 15th C. Chron. (1880) 72 The Duke 
of Exceter was syned for kepe the see ayenes the Erle of 
Warwike. 1489 P/uspton Corr.81, Ihave assigneed my ser- 
vant .. to levy and receive such rents. 21547 EARL SurREY 
/éneis u.(R) Assigning me To the altar. 1712 BupGeLL 
Spect. No. 404 #7 They assign themselves to what they are 
not fit for, 1768 BLacxstone Com. I. 482 If the founder 
has appointed and assigned any other person to be visitor, 

+ 7. To appoint, direct, send (a person) fo a 
place ; to consign. Oés. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. 80 Assignyng his com- 
pany, euerych in to his place. 1567 Drant Horace Epist. 
1. vil. Dv, At length to bed to take a nap he, fraighted, was 
assynde. 1611 Biste 2.Sasz. xi. 16 He assigned Vriah vnto 
a place where hee knewe that valiant men were. 

8. To fix, settle, determine, or authoritatively 
appoint (a time or temporal limit). 

€1305 St. Swithin in £. E, P, (1862) 46 Hi assignede a dai 
perto. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 220 The day of bataylle .. 
was assygned on bothe partyes. 1553 T. Witson R4et. 42 
We would assigne God his tyme. 1708 Swirt Predict. 1708 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 153 In this month likewise an ambassador 
will die in London; but I cannot assign the day, 1883 J. 
Gitmour Afongols xvii. 202 A hell to the duration of which 
no period is assigned. 

+b. To fix the time and place of (a meeting). 

1558 Forrest Grysilde Sec. 89 A Cowrte he assigned at 
Dunstaple, To which was summoned goode Grysildis. 

+9. To make an assignation or appointment with 
(a person) fo do a thing. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817 x. li, I assigne you to mete 
me in the medowe, /5z¢/, (1816) I. 187 And there this night 
I had assigned my love and lady to have slept with me. 

10. To determine, lay down as a thing ascertained. 

1664 Power Erp. Philos. 15. 93 Who all assign its Altitude 
to be but about 27 inches. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 92 
Who sailed round it, and assigned its true position. 1817 
Cuacmers Astron, Disc. i.(1852)24 Who shall assign a limit 
to the discoveries of future ages? 

II. To point out, show. 

11. To point out exactly, designate, specify. 

1377 Lanci. P. P2/. B.1v. 126 And til seynt Iames be sou3te 
bere [shal assigne. 1533 More Debel/. Salem Wks. 952/: 
Folk whom I neither assigne bi name, nor as yet know not 
whothey be. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1.xxxiv. Schol., To draw 
a parallel to a right line given, thro’ the point assigned. 
1714 Grove Sect, No. 601 P 2, I shall therefore endeavour 
to assign some of the principal Checks upon this generous 
Propension. ¢1854 STANLEY Sinai § Pad. v. 251 The special 
locality which Jewish tradition has assigned for the place. 

b, spec. in Law. 

167z ManLey Cowell's [nterpr.s.v., To assigne false Judg- 
ment. .is to declare how and where the Judgment is unjust. 
To assigne Waste is to show wherein especially the Waste 
is committed, 

+12. To exhibit, display, present. Ods. _ : 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xv, The faderis herte Is 
sore greuyd, yf eny rebelnesse is assignid [ presentatur] in 
his children. 

III. To ascribe, attribute. ; 

18. To ascribe, attribute, or refer, as belonging /o 
or originating in. 

1541 K. Cortanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., The memory 
of the herte. .is assygned in the partye that is vnder the ioynt 
that is vnder the arme pytte. 1835 Macreapy Ken, I. 461 
‘The various spots assigned to the words and actions of our 
Saviour. @1849 Hor. SmitH Addr, Mummry iii, Tel us. 
Towhom should weassign the Sphinx’s fame. 1875 ScriviNER 
Lect. Grk. Test. 9 Whose date may be assigned with certainty 
to the fourth and fifth centuries, 


ASSIGN. 


14. To ascribe (a reason) ¢o or as accounting for 
anything. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes ww. vii. 246 Many good raisons 
that dyuine right assigneth thereto. 1655 Futter Ch. /fést. 
1x. 1V. 383 Sundry reasons are assigned of Mr. Cartwright’s 
silence. 1769 Funius Lett, xxiv. 132 To justify my assign- 
ing that motive to his behaviour. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt 1, 
y.122 No reason can be assigned for the Queen of Hungary's 
refusing the terms. 

15. To bring forward, allege, offer, suggest (some- 
thing as a reason, etc.). 

21665 J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 380 This is 
that which we now assign for a reason. 1780 Coxe Juss. 
Dise. 42 They assigned the insecurity of the roads as their 
reason for coming.. by sea. 1790 Pavey /for. Paul. i. § 3, 
I cannot assign a supposition of forgery. F 

+IV. [f. as-=A- pref. 11+Sien v.]_ To sign. 
Obs. 

1563 Asp. SANpys in Strype Ann. Ref 1. xxxv. 389 The 
ilf..was..sent upin the docket to be assigned by the Queen, 
1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Voy. vi. 15 A safe conduct, written 
and assigned with thine own hand. — 

+ Assign, s¢.! Ods. [see differcnt senses.] 

1. Appointment, command. [f. Assien v.] 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple /sl. u. xliii, Soon as the gate 
opes by the Kings assigne. 

2. A sign, portent. [f. Sicn sd.; cf. ASSIGN v. IV.] 

1601 WeEEvER Jfirr, Mart. C viij b, To the Frenchmen, 
this assigne was sent, Disaster, fatall, inauspitious. 

*| for DESIGN. 

@ 1641 Finetr Phéloxeuis (1656) 50 His so gracious notice 
and furtherance of their assignes. 

Assign (asain), 54.2 Also 5-7 assigne. [ME. 
assigne (three syllables), a. I’. assigné, pa. pple. of 
assigner to ASsiGN, has split into two forms in 
mod.E, assign and assignee. In the foriner, ME. -e 
(like final -e from other sources) became mute 
in 15thc., and disappeared in mod.E. (Cf. avow/(e, 
F. avoué:—L. advocatus; costive, F. costivé:—L. 
constipatus, etc.) In the latter, final -e was pre- 
served through the influence of law French, and 
was at length analogically written -ee. (Cf. avowee, 
advowee, beside avow(e.) The 15th c. assignue 
might represent either pronunciation, and belongs 
equally to ass¢gz and asszgnee. Cf. ASSIGNEE.] 

+1. One who is appointed to act for ‘another, a 
deputy, agent, or representative ; = ASSIGNEE I. Obs. 

1526 Ord. R. Househ, 224 Their servants, factors, or as- 
signes. 1594 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v. (1863) 413 [We] are but 
delegates or assignes to giue men possession of his graces. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 31 As the Owner, or his Deputy, or 
Assign shall desire. . 

2. One to whom a property or right is legally 
transferred ;= ASSIGNEE 2. Esp. in the phrase heirs 
and assigns: see quot. 1865. 

cx450 Pol. Rel. & L. Poets (1866) 24 To thyne heyres & 
assygnes alle-so. 1590 SwiINBURN Tesfaiments 74 To him 
and his assignes for terme of life. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 
200 P11 Made payable to.. her Assigns. 1844 WiLLiAMs 
Real Prop. Law(1877)64 Thus, a purchaser from him in his 
lifetime, and a devisee under his will, are alike assigns. 
1865 Nicnotts Britton 1. xvi. I. 312 [t was in favour of 
bastards that the word assigns [F. asstgnez) was first devised. 

+3. An appurtenance, a belonging. Ods. rare. 

x60z Suaxs. Ham. v. ii. 157 Sixe French Rapiers and 
Poniards, with their assignes as Girdle, Hangers, or so. 

Assignability (asoi:nabi'liti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY.] Capability of being assigned. 

1884 Law Times 23 Feb. rede The effect of the Judicature 
Act on the assignability of choses i action. 

Assignable (assinab’l), a. 
-ABLE. ] 

1. That iay be assigned or allotted; legally 
transferable, 

1809 Tomuins Law Dict.s.v. Assignment, A bond is assign- 
able for a valuable consideration paid. 1868 M. Patrison 
Academ. Org. § 4.66 A fixed number of scholarships .. as- 
signable among the colleges. ; 

. That may be designated or specified. 

1659 PEARSON Creed (1839) 178 Being thus the Alpha..he 
was before any time assignable. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 239 No assignable power .. could lift one of these stones. 
1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. 82 Without assignable limit. : 

3. That may be referred as belonging /o or origi- 
nating in; attributable. 

1673 Lady's Cali.1. ii. § 15 The correcting of som particular 
passions are more immediately assignable to other virtues. 
1869 Puitiirs Vesuv. viii. 235 Thus three relations of vol- 
canic energy are assignable to geographical conditions. 

4. That may be alleged as accounting for. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 36 There is no other cause 
assignable of the rain but God. 1817 Coterince Brog. Lit. 
1. i. 8 In the truly great poets .. there is a reason assignable 
- for every word. Ar». 

Assignably (assinabli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In a manner capable of being assigned. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 45 If so be, that which is 
neither to be shown here nor there, nor to be understood 
every where, be assignably no where. _ ; 

ll Assignat (e’signeet, asin’a-). ([Fr., ad. L. 
assignatum, pa. pple. of assigudre to ASsIGN.] 
Paper money issued by the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, on security of the state lands. Cf. 
ASSIGNATION 4. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 415 Is there a debt which 
presses them? Issue assignats. Are compensations to be 
made?..assignats, Isa fleet to be fitted out? Assignats. 


[f. Assien v. + 
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1876 Fawcett Pol. Feou. ui. ii. 449 Issuing inconvertible 
notes in the form of assignats. 

+ A’ssignate, (//.a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. L. 
assigndtus: see prec.) Assigned, spccificd. 

1471 Raptey Comp. Alch. (Ashm. 1652) v. 150 Blacknes. .ys 
Of kyndly Commyxyon to the tokyn assygnate. 

Assignation (asigna'fan). [a. OF. assigna- 
efor (14th ce. in Littré), ad. L. assignadtidnem, n. of 
action f. asstgndre: see ASSIGN v, and -ATION.] 

1. The action of allotting ; ppevonment, 

x600 Hotianp £777 919 (R.) As touching the appointment 
and assignation of those provinces. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. ii. 
§ 13 Since Gods assignation has thus determined subjection 
to be the womens lot. @1716 Brackacy és, 1723 1. 132 
Not a Matter of Choice, but of divine Assignation. 1878 
Bosw. Smita Carthage 73 To hold out visions of assignations 
of public land. .to the multitudes. 

2. The action of legally transferring a right or 
property (see ASSIGN v. 2); formal transference. 
Also a. formal declaration of transference ; b. the 
transferred interest. (Now usually ASSIGNMENT.) 

1579 FENTON Guicctard. w. (1599) 176 And sent them 
foorthwith the assignation of the Castle. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. u. § 10 Alexander made .,a liberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure. 1621 R. Jounson Way to Glory 29 
Hee had but the assignation and lease of tythes. 1754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 342 All moveable rights are 
transmissible by simple assignation. x809 Tomiins Law 
Dict., Assignation is when simply any thing is ceded, yielded 
and assigned to another. 

+3. The setting apart of certain revenue to meet 
aclaim. Also a, the mandate granting the money ; 
b. the amount thus set apart, a pension, allow- 
ance. 

1489 Acts Fas, 1V, xxiv, Quhatsumeuer assignatioun or 
gift be made thairupon under the preiue seill. @ 1626 Bacon 
Lopez’ Treason (T.) He had obtained an assignation of 
50,000 crowns to be levied in Portugal. a@1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. W11, xin. 343 They settled an Assignation of six 
thousand Livers by the Month upon the King, payable out 
of such aGabel. 1747 Gentd. Mag. 13 Jan., The payment of 
the assignations of the purveyors .. of the army. 

4. Paper currency; a negotiable document re- 
presenting and secured by revenue or property; a 
bill, an assignat. 

a@x674 CLARENDON /fist, Red. 1. xvi. 601 The custom of 
that Counce: {Holland}. .being to make their payments in 
Paper by Assignations. 1747 Geutl. Mag. 13 Jan., It is not 
possible it should be satisfied by paper or any assignation. 

+ 5. Appointment or designation to office. Ods. 

1432 Paston Lett. 18. I. 32 The namyng, ordeignance and 
assignacion beforesaid. 1593 Bison Govt, Christ's Ch. 111 
If they be called by Christ, read their assignation from 
Christ, 1656 BRAMHALL Xepéic. v. 202 Their successors have 
assignation to particular charges. 

+6. Authoritative appointment, prescription, 
order. Obs. 

a1400 Cov. Myst. 93 Be [=by] prayour grett knowleche 
men recure And to this I counselle 30u to 3eve assygnacion. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 37 b/x Seynt Laurence 
at the assygnacion of his mayster the pope departed this 
tresour about Rome. 1544 Bae Sir ¥. Oldcastellin Har. 
Miésc. (Malh.) 1. 276 Temporall payne, which I am worthy 
to suffer as an heretike, at the assignacion of my most ex- 
cellent chrysten Prince. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 6 
Making assignation. .for re-edifying of cities. 

7. The appointment of a particular time or place ; 
esp. the arrangement of the time and place for an 
interview ; an appointment, tryst. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dubit. u. ii. vi. § 51 This assigna- 
tion of a definite time. 1680 Crowne Mis. Civ, War u. 16 
*Twou'd have spoil’d An assignation that I have to-night. 
1854 J. Aspott .Vafoleon (1855) 1. xii. 197 Compelled to 
make assignations with as much secrecy as two young lovers. 

|| b. A summons to appear in court. (Fr.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 3/1 And have served assignations 
upon. .the Comtes de Paris and de Bardi. ; 

8. The action of attributing as belonging to or 
ofiginating in; attribution of origin. 

1603 Sir C. Heypon Fud. Astrol. xxi. 477 He concludeth 
against the assignation of phlegme to the Moone. 1782 T. 
Warton Rowley Enq. 68(T.) Happy to find this assignation 
of Stonehenge .. ascertained by so authentick an historian. 
1865 T. Wricut in A thenzum No. 1979. 441/3 The true as- 
signation of the bronze weapons. _ , 

+9. A pointing out, indication, assignment (ofa 
cause, etc.). Obs. 

1615 CrooxeE Body of Man 178 His Assignation of the vse 
of the Bladder of Gall. 1667 PAid. Trans. 1]. 511 A very 
ingenious assignation of the cause of that variety. 

Assigned (Assi‘nd), pf/.a. [f. AssIGN v. + 
-ED.] Allotted, appointed, prescribed, specified, 
etc.: see the vb. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 16 By certeyne day assigned. 
1758 Month. Rev. 35 Certain assigned quantities. 1837 
J. Lance New S. Wales 11. 31 The assigned servant of a 
respectable Scotch family residing near Sydney. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ, 1, iii. § 17. (1875) 56 Its motion as 
measured from an assigned position. 


Assignee (xsin?), ff/. a. and sé. Also § a- 
signe, assygne, 5-6 assigne. [a. OF. ais)szgv?, 
p2. pple. of assigzer to Assign. Assign sb.2 and 
assignee both represent the ME. assigve; in the 
former the final -e has become mute in popular 
use, in the latter it has been retained in legal use 
through the influence of law French, and at length 
refashioned as -ce. (The 15th c. instances of as- 
signe belong equally to AssIcN sé.7)] 


ASSIGNMENT. 


A. ppl. a. Assigned, appointed. 

1494 Fanvan vi. 488 Chargynge his lordes with theyr as- 

sygnes sowdyours, to mete with hym. .at the cytie of Arras. 
- SO. 

lL. One who is appointed to act for another; a 
deputy, agent, or representative. = AssiGNn sd.2 1, 

1419 H. Starrorp in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 28. 1.65 Swych as 
3e left assigne of 3oures. 1494 Fanyan vil. 316 If the cytie 
were not by kynge John, or hisassygneys, rescowyd. ¢ 1600 
Norpen Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 65 A howse .. occupied 
by the assignees of the Bishop of Exon, 1713 STEELE 
Luglishm. No. 15.99 Yo Nestor Ironside, Esq.; or in his 
absence to the Englishman, his Assignee. 1809 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Dis. V. 229 That the assignee is the real agent of 
the party claiming the debt. } 

2. One to whom a right or property is lcgally 
transferred or made over; = AssiGN 56.2 2. 

1467 Bury Hlis (1850) 47 To his heyrys and assigneis for 
euermoore, 1613 £. A’trke's Will in Spenser's Wks. (1882) 
II]. Introd. 113 The saide Richard his heires and Assignees. 
fbid., To haue and to houlde to her and to her Assignes. 
1768 Biackstone Cowrm, I1. 327 In assignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the assignee stands to all in- 
tents and purposes in the place of the assignor. 1876 Dicay 
Real Prop. x. § 1.380 The assignee of the lease has the same 
interest as the lessee (his assignor), 

3. Assignees in bankruptcy: those to whom the 
management, realization, and distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate is committed, on behalf of the 
creditors. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2294/4 Several of the Creditors.. 
nominated Assignees. 1768 Biackstone Corum. 11. 480 
Assignees, or persons to whom the bankrupt’s estate shall 
be assigned, and in whom it shall be vested for the benefit 
of the creditors, 1843 Mitt Logic vi. ix. § 5 The official as- 
signees in bankruptcy. | : 

4. A convict assigned as unpaid servant to a 
colonial settler. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 139/2 It is comparatively difficult 
to obtain another assignee,—easy to obtain a hired servant. 

Assigneeism (xsinziz’m).  [f. prec. +-1sM.] 
The practice of appointing assignees. 

1883 Cuacmers & Houcu Bankr. Act Introd. 8 The exten- 
sion of qfficial assigneeism to the country generally. 

Assignee’ship. [f. as prec.+-sHip.] The 
position or office of assignee. 

1829 Lams in Life § Lett. Wks. 1865 xvii. 161 Advance- 
ment to an assignecship. 1884 Sat. Rev. 5 July 2/1 This 
burdensome and impossible assigneeship. 

Assigner (asai-naz). [f. Assicy v.+-ER1. Cf. 
OF. assigneur, and see AssiGNok.] One who as- 
signs, allots, apportions, etc.: see the vb. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) The Gospel is .. the assigner of 
our tasks. 1682 ScarteTt Exchanges 227 He may chuse 
which of the Assigners he pleases, to demand Satisfaction 
of. 1859 MERIVALE Rom. Emp. 1V. xxxv. 186 The assigner 
of the military colonies. 

Assigning (4sainin), vé/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-Incl.] The action of the vb. AssIGN ; assign- 
ment, allotment, appointment. 

1580 HottyBanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Assignation d argent, 
an assigning of money. a1709 Atkins Part. 4 Pol. Tracts 
(1734) 256 These great Officers, who had the assigning of 
Sheriffs, 1751 Jounson Radi. No. 160 ?2 The power of 
assigning to others the task of life. 

Assignment (is2i‘nmént). Also 4-7 -ement, 
5 -ament, assygnement. (a. OF. assienement, 
ad. late or med.L. assigndmentum (whence assign- 
ament), {. assigndre: see ASSIGN v. and -MENT.] 


1. The action of appointing as a share, allotment. 
1460 CarpGRAVE Chron. 198 Was assigned to the qween his 
modir a dowary, that men had no mende of swech assigna- 
ment. 31628 Coxe On Litt. 36a, An assignement of Dower 
..may be made of more then a third part. 1850 MERIvALE 
Rom. Emp. U1.xx. 394 Assignment of lands to the veterans. 
2. Legal transference of a right or property (cf. 
Assicn v. 2); the document that cffects or author- 


izes the transference. 


cx460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. fon. (1714) 34 The poor 
Man had rather havea roo Marks in hand, than a roo Pound 
by any Assignement. 21674 Crarenpon Hist. Red, 1.1.15 
(He) had drawn assignments and anticipations upon the 
Revenue. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 121 Toaccept the pensions 
and assignments which he injoys. 

+ b.=ASSIGNATION 4. Ods. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 335 Paiments by assigne- 
ment in Banke without handling of moneys, 1708 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4496/4 Lost.., one Order of the Bankers Assign- 
ments, No. 1783, for 42. 7s. 8a. per Ann. ; 

4. The allotting of convicts as unpaid servants 


to colonists ; the condition of such service. 

1843 Penuy Cycl. XXV.139/2 The operation of assignment 
in respect to female convicts is even worse. 1845 DARWIN 
Voy. Nat. xix. (1879) 445 The years of assignment are passed 
away with discontent and unhappiness 

+5. Appointment to office, nomination, designa- 
tion; setting apart for a purpose. Oés. 

1447 BoKENHAM Lyzys of Seyntys 56, 1 am the aungel the 
whiche at assignement Of God am comaundyde thy kepre 
to be. 1532 More Confut. Findal: Wks. 632 2 By gouer- 
nours of hysassignement. a1600 Hooker J. The only thing 
which maketh any place publick, is the publick assignment. 


ASSIGNOR. 


+6. Appointment, command, bidding. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 15 Went. . By his faders assignement 
To make a wer. 1494 Fasyan vil. 346 By his assygnement, 
the erle of Glowcetyr was than lodgyd within the cytie. 
1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, Concl., Nations fulfilling their 
times by Heauens asignement. 1744 Life Boyle in Penny 
Cycl. V. 297/2 Had he been permitted an ‘election, his 
choice would scarce have altered God's assignment. 

+7. Appointment or arrangement of day and 
place for a meeting ; an assignation. Ods. 

1670 Cotton Esfernzon 11. v. 213 In expectation .. of an 
assignment from you, of a day, and place. 

8. Attribution as belonging or due /o. 

a1704 Locke (J.) This institution, which assigns it to a 
person, whom we have no rule to know, is just as good as 
an assignment to no body at all. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(1867) II. 398 By his assignment of definite functions to 
definite organs. 

9. Allegement, statement (of a reason). 

1651 Jer. TAytor Clerus Dom. 5 An assignment..must be 
made of certain reasons. 1817 Jas. Miri Brit. (vdia II. v. 
iv. 426 The assignment of these reasons. 

10. A pointing out, specification. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 44 The Philosophical as- 
signment of the cause. 1868SKeEat A/aso-Goth. Gloss, Pref. 
4 The assignment of the passage in which they occur. 

+11. An assigned measure, a definite amount. Ods. 

1519 Horman Vizdg. 29 All bestz be withyn a certaine as- 
signement of theyr quantite. 1533 ELyot Cast. Helth (1541) 
8 Increase... in quantitie or qualitie over .. their natural as- 
signement. 

12. (Cf. Assien v. 16.] The act of signing, signa- 
ture. 

1598 Wills & Inv. N.C. 1. (1860) 332 Upon the assignment 
of a generall acquittance. 

Assignor (xsinf1). Law. [f. ASsicN+-or, 
refashioned form of AF. -our; = F. assigneur.] 
One who assigns or makes over a right or property. 
(Correlative with assignee.) 

1668 CHitp Disc. Trade (1698) 137 After such Assignment 
it shall not be in the power of any Assignor to .. discharge 
the Debt. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 431 Any creditor interme- 
diate between the original assignor and the final assignee. 

A:ssilag. Dial. name of the Stormy Petrel. 

1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Avida 63 (Jam.) The assilag is as 
large asa linnet. 1768 Pexnant Zool. II. 518 The Assilag 
.. breeds on the coast of Kerry, and in St. Kilda, 

Assimilability (Asi:milabi-liti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY.] Capability of being assimilated. 

¢1819 CoteripGE in Rew, (1836) II. 274 Whether a word 
was invented under the conditions of assimilability to our 
language or not. 188: Nature XXIV. 283 To determine 
their relative assimilability. 

Assimilable (Asi‘milab’l), z. [ad. late L. as- 
similabilis, f. assimilare: see ASSIMILATE.] 

1. That may be appropriated as nourishment. 

1667 BovLe Orig. Formes & Qual., Such assimilable juices. 
1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 208 Very simple organisms find 
assimilable food in the element they live in. 

2. That may be likened or compared Zo. 

1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 107,2 This intrinsic 
change seems assimilable to that effecting softening of 
fibrinous clots in the veins. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
1. v. § 30 (1875) 106 Agencies less assimilable to the familiar 
agencies of men and animals. 

B. as sé. That which is assimilable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 386 Meeting no assimilables 
wherein to react their natures. 

+ Assimilant, #/. a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. 
asstmilani-em, pr. pple. of assimilare: see As- 
SIMILATEand -ANnT.] A.ad@7. Assimilating. rare—°. 
B. sé. An assimilating agent. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Comfpit. v1. 195 The more these 
Humours are heated ..the more willingly they turn to the 
Assimilants side. 

+ Assimilate, f//e. and sb. Obs. Also 7 -ulat. 
ad. L. assimilatus: see next.) A. pple. Likened, 
compared. B. sé. That which is like. 


1671 True Non-Conf. 463 How tlien can our necessary 
undertaking .. be assimulat to that precedent. 1691 E. 
Tayior Behnien's Theosoph. Philos. ii. 357 When the will 
findeth its assimilate. 

Assimilate (Asi-milcit), v.; also 7-8 -ulate. 
{f. L. asstmzlat- ppl. stem of assimild-re to liken, f. 
ad- to + simil-is like: cf. F. asstmiler, 16th c.] 

I. To make or be like. 

1. trans. To make like 70, cause to resemble, 

1628 Be. Hatt O/d Relig.195 Religion. .doth more assimi- 
late and vnite vs to that vnchangeable Deity. 1721 R. KeitH 
T. a Kentpis' Vall. Lilties i. 5 Thou art assimilated to the 
holy Angels. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. x. 346 Observe the 
dyer’s hand, assimilating itself to what it works in. 1866 
(13 Mar.) Bricut Reform, Sp. (1876! 344 To assimilate our 
law in this respect to the law of Scotland. 

b. with wz7h. (In this const. some influence of II 
is apparent; as not only resemblance, but also 
alliance or incorporation is implied.) 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 16. 173 Stains, or vegetation, 
wien assimilate the architecture with the work of Nature. 
1865 Mitt Lepr. Gov. 52 Whose education and way of life 
assimilate them with the rich. 

c. without prepositional const.: To make alike. 

1785 Cowrer Task 1v. 328 The downy flakes .. Softly 
alighting upon all below, Assimilate all objects. 

2. inir. To be or become like Zo, resemble. 

1837 Lytton Athens 11.189 Whose courage assimilated to 
their own. 1849 Miss Mutocn Ogiévies xxxii. (1875) 244 
‘That outward empressement which sometimes assimilates to 
affectation. 
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b. with w7zh. (See note to 1 b.) 

1768 BLacKsTonE Comm. V. 408 Which revenues .. do al- 
ways assimilate, or take the same nature, with the antient 
revenues, 1851 D. Mitcnett Fresh Glean. 245 It yet more 
assimilates with the character of New England scenery. 

3. trans. To bring into conformity Zo, adapt. arch. 

1664 H. More Afol, 501 That the Body of Christ assimi- 
lated itself to the Regions it passed in his Ascension. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) [V. 245 This lady. .half-assimi- 
lates me to her own virtue. 1791 Macnintosu Vind, Gadd. 
Wks. 1846 III. 35 Absolute monarchies .. assimilate every 
thing with which they are connected to their own genius. 

4. intr. (for refi.) To conform #o, act in accord- 
ance with. arch. 

1992 Anecd. Pitt III. xliv. 177 The honest American, that 
will not assimilate to the futility and levity of Frenchmen. 
1795 CoLeRiDGE /riend int. xvi. (1867) 214 With whose pre- 
judices and ferocity their unbending virtue forbade them to 
assimilate. 

5. trans, To liken, compare, put into the same 
class. Const. Zo, wrth. 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whis., etc. (1871) 118 To these 4 brutes 
..Foure kindes of men we may assimilate. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat. Hist, (1862) 1. v. 22 Which we can assimilate with no 
shells that are known. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
114 To assimilate things upon fallacious grounds. 1855 H. 
SPENCER Psychol, (1872) J. 11. vil. 255 A mouse’s squeak as- 
similates itself in thought with sounds of high pitch. 1869 
Lecky Luvrop. Aforads 11. iv. 273 Marcus Aurelius mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber, 

+6. ¢rans. To resemble, be lke, take after. Ods. 

1578 Banister /7ist. Man 1.17 The Image of it [the La- 
rynx) assimulateth a Shield, 1652 GauLe AZagastrom. 139 
The reason that children . . assimulate their nurses more than 
their mothers. 1661 K. W. Coxf Charac.(1860) 30 He much 
assimulates the Saracen’s head without Newgate. 

II. To absorb and incorporate. 

7. To convert into a substance of its own nature, 
as the bodily organs convert food into blood, and 
thence into animal tissue; to take in and appro- 
priate as nourishment ; to absorb into the system, 


incorporate. Cf. ASSIMILATION 4. 

1578 Banister //zst. Max v. 64 Those thynges were .. 
assimulated, and made like to nourish, and restore the body. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man... itt. 85 The Fire assimulates 
the Stubble, and converts it into Fire. 1732 ArsuTHnot Rules 
Diet 309 Aliment that is easily assimilated or turned into 
Blood. 1869 Mrs. SoMERVILLE J/o/ec. Sc.1.L 14 Vegetables 
decompose it [carbonic acid], assimilate the carbon and set 
the oxygen free. 


@ 1631 Donne Sedect, (1840) 28 The understanding believer, 
he {the adversary] must chaw, and pick bones, before he come 
to assimilate him, and make him like himself. 1751 JoHNSoN 
Rambl. No. 95 ® 20 Falsehood by long use is assimilated to 
the mind, as poison to the body. 1850 MERivaALeE Row. 
Emp. (1865) 1. nu. 73 His mind had no power to assimilate 
the lessons of history. 

8. intr. To become of the same substance; to 
become absorbed or incorporated into the system. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 680 Birds be commonly letter meat 
than beasts, because their flesh doth assimilate more finely. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurlz’ Surg. 1, iii. 12 Stitch none of the 
loose pieces of flesh, they will assimilate no more. 1866 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xvi. 115/1 The nightly pint of 
beer, instead of assimilating naturally. 

b. jig. 

1761 Cuurcnitt Rosciad Wks. 1763 I. 23 He stands aloof 
from all.. And scorns, like Scotsmen, to assimilate. 1864 
J. H. Newman A fod. 350, 1 am a foreign material, and can- 
not assimilate with the Church of England. 

§ Occas. for AsSiIMULATE, q.v. 


Assimilated, 7//. 2. [f. prec.+-Ep.] Ren- 
dered similar, macle like fo; taken in and appro- 
priated as nourishment. 

1797 Bewick Birds (1847) I. Introd. 20 Screened .. by an 
arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the places 
which they most frequent. 1848 CARPENTER Anim. Phys. 
24 This assimilated fluid has to be conveyed into every part 
of the body. | 

Assimilateness. ? Obs. [f. AssIMILATE///.a. 
+-NEss.] ‘Likeness.’ Bailey 1731. 

Assimilating (Asi'mileitin), vd/. sb. [f. As- 
SIMILATE v.+-ING4.] The action of the vb. As- 
SIMILATE 3; assimilation. 

1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1. i. (1883) 152 The poverty of your 
own language prevents theirassimilating. 1881 Daily News 
18 Aug. 6/5 Assimilating of the Law of Exchange. 

Assi'milating, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That assimilates. 

1651 Rawleigh's Apparition 84 There is vis assiinulatrix, 
an assimulating power. 1829 S. Turner “77st. Lng. IV. 1. 
xxxvil. 563 The Spanish writers and their assimilating par- 
tisans. 

Assimilation (&si:milé*fan). Also 7-8 -ula- 
tion. [prob. a. F. assimilation, ad. L. assimila- 
Zion-em, n. of action f. asstmildre to ASSIMILATE ; 
but it may have been taken directly from the L.] 

1. The action of making or becoming like; the 
state of being like; similarity, resemblance, like- 
ness. ; 

1605 TimmE Querszt. 1. xv. 74 The elimentary or nourish- 
ing humour of life .. is called the assimilation or resemblance 
of the nourishment and nourished. 1660 Sraniry //ist. 
Philos. (1701) 180/1 Wisdom .. is nothing else but an Assi- 
mulation to the Deity. 1830 Sir J. Nrrscner Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 302 The assimilation of gases and vapours. 1869 
Lunpock Preh. Times viii. 277 Teu times fifty years must 
elapse before their complete assimilation can be effected. 


-ASSISE. 


2. The becoming conformed ¢o ; conformity wth. 
arch, 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, u. vii. 197 If they escape a 
total Assimulation to the Country where they thus are min- 


gled. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11.75 In assimilation with 
all, M. Macquer thinks that, etc, = 


3. The action of likening, comparison. 

_ 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. I. 11. viii. 267 Knowing a feeling 
is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 

4. Conversion into a similar substance ; esf. the 
process whereby an animal or plant converts ex- 
traneous material into fluids and tissues identical 
with its own; absorption of nutriment into the 
system. (By some physiologists restricted to the 
final stage of this conversion, which takes place 
after the absorption of digested fluids by the lym- 
phatics and blood-vessels.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 877 Frictions .. make better Passages 
for the Spirits, Bloud, and Aliments .. All which help As- 
simulation, 1727-51 CHamBers Cyc/, s.v., Assimilation we 
see in flame, which converts .. fuel into its own firy and 
luminous nature. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 144/1 
Assimilation .. is the ultimate term of nutrition. 1880 
Gray Bot. Text Bh. iii. § 4. 85 Vegetable assimilation. . being 
the conversion of inorganic into organic matter, takes place 
in all ordinary vegetation only in green parts. 

SS 

_ 1790 Burke Fy, Rev. 114 Which, by a bland assimilation, 
incorporated into politics the sentiments which beautify and 
soften private society. 1871 Freeman //ést. Ess. Ser.1. i. 36 
The first Teutonic settlement involved, whether by extirpa- 
tion or assimilation, the .. driving out of the earlier British. 

+5. ath. The supposed conversion of the fluids of 
the body to the nature of any morbific matter. Ods. 

1864 WeEssTER cites Parr. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Assimi- 
lation destructive, a term formerly used to express what is 
known now as Metabolism. 

Assimilative (asi-mileitiv), a.; also 6-7 -ula- 
tive. [a. F. asstmilatif, -ive, ad. late L. asstmila- 
tiv-us: see ASSIMILATE ¥. and -IVE.] 

1. Of, characterized by, or tending to assimilation. 

1528 PayNeLL Salerne Regim. 2 Cjb, Ruddy fleshe wyt- 
nesseth fortitude of vertue assimilative. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chem. 66 The fifth or last digestion, viz. the assi- 
milative ferment of the solid parts of the body. 1846 H. 
Rocers ss. (1860) I. 170 He made the contents of books 
his own by .. the powerful assimilative processes of his own 
intellect. 

2. That may be or has been assimilated. 

1837 Soutuw. SmitH Philos. Health V1. x. 160 To this crude 
sap .. sugar and mucus, assimilative substances, are super- 
added. | 1847 in Craic. ji 

Assi‘milator. [n. of agent, on L. analogies, 
f. ASSIMILATE, Cf. F. ass¢mzlaleur.] He who or 
that which assimilates. 

1734 SAE tr. Koran Prel. Disc. §8. 169 The Moshabbehites, 
or Assimilators; who allowed a resemblance between God 
andhis creatures. 1880 C. CLouGH in Geol. Mag. 433 (title) 
The Whin Sill of Teesdale as an Assimilator of the Surround- 
ing Beds. ee ; oe: 

Assimilatory (Asi-milatari), a. [f L. assemilaz- 
(see ASSIMILATE v.) +-oryY, as if ad. L. *ass¢mzla- 
tori-us.] = ASSIMILATIVE I. 

1856 in Wesster. 1881 Vines in Vature XXIII. 562 The 
.. products of its assimilatory activity. 

+ Assi‘mile, v. Ots. Also 6 -ule. [a. F. as- 
simile-r (16th c. in Littré), ad. L. asszmilare to 
liken, f. ad- to+szmzlis like.] To make like, to 
liken; to resemble. Earlier by-form of ASSIMILATE. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 32 By it he is assimiled to 
the immortall God. 1548 Recorve Uvin. Physick xi. (1651) 
100 Horn white .. hath his name of the thing that it assimu- 
leth most. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abdus. u. 49 To be compared 
and assimiled to the husbandman. a 

+Assi‘milize, v. Cbs. rare—. [f. F.assimiler, 
or L, assimilare (see prec.) +-12E.] = ASSIMILATE. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes i, iii. 79 Assimilize..to the 
Flanders breed. : _ 

+ Assimulate, v. Obs. [f. asstmulat- ppl. 
stem of ass¢mulare, according to Lewis and Short 
only a copyists’ variant of assimzlare in sense of 
simuldre ‘to feign, counterfeit’: see AssIMI- 
LATE v.] To simulate, feign, or counterfeit. 

1630 J. T'aytor (Water P.) Hes. ut. 120/1 Which Rackets 
did assimulate the shapes .. of Men, women, fowles, beasts. 
16s2 GAULE .Vagastrom. 321 All noted for assimulating of 
religion. ; y 

+Assimula‘tion. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L.assimu- 
lation-em, n. of action f. asstmulire: see prec. 
and -ATIon.] Simulation, counterfeiting, pretence. 

c1450 LoneLicu Grad? xlvii. 66 Cristened to ben be fals 
assumylaciown. 1721 in Bal.ey. : 

+ A'ssinat, Obs. rare—'. [la. F. assignai.] 
tSecurity, guarantee. . 

1652 C. Stapytton Herodian vi, 63 Th’ Assinats the 
knew) they sought to have. 

Assine, obsolete form of ASSIGN. 

Assinego: sce ASINEGO. 

+ Assinuate, v. Obs. Corrupt formofINsINUATE. 

1742 Fiecpine F. Andrews 1. vi. (1815) 17 Do you intend 
to assinuate that I might be as old as your mother? 

|| Assise (as7z). Geol. [mod.Fr. = layer (of rock) ; 
the same word as AssizeE, q.v.] A geological 
formation consisting of parallel beds ofrock agree- 


ing in their organic remains. 
> 
1882 Geikie Text-bh. Geol. v1.635 Two or more such zones, 
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united by the occurrence in them of the same characteristic 
species or genera, may be called beds or an assise. 

Assish (x'siJ), a. rare. [f. Ass +-1sn.] 
nine, stupid. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxi. (1617) 371 The said Assish 
report of the Asses head is scarce worth the disproofe. 

Avssishly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -Ly¥2.] In 
asinine manner ; on all ass. 

161z SHELTON Quix. 1. vii. I. 47 That ever any Knight 
Errant carried his Squire assishly mounted. 

A:ssishness. [f. as prec.+-NrEss.] Asinine 
quality, stupidity. 

1611 FrLorio, Astutta, Assishnesse, blockishnesse. 1623 
Masse Aleman's Guzman D' Alf. 113 See in what ample 
manner their Assishnesse extendeth itselfe. 

Assist (isi'st), v. Also 6 assyst. [a. F. as- 
sister (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. assist-dre, f. ad-, 
as- to+séstére to take one’s stand.] 

I, To stand to or by; to be present. 

+ 1. z2tr. To take one’s stand fo or towards a place; 
Jig. to stand Zo, abide by (an opinion). Ods. 

¢1565 R. Linpsay Chron, Scot. (1728) 2 A great Part of 
the Nobility assisted to his Opinion. 1646 J. G[reGory]} 
Notes & Obs. (1650) 74 Assisting especially .. to the East. 

+2. trans. Yo stand or remain near, to stand by; 
to attend, escort. Ods. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. clvii. (cliii.] 429 The quenes 
lytter.. was assysted with the duke of Thourayne, and the 
duke of Burbone. a@1650 CrasHaw Sospetto d/ler. ix, 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting still behind, Assist the 
throne of th’ iron-sceptred king. ; 

+ 3. trans. To take one’s place with (a person), 
join, accompany, attend. Also adso/. Obs. 

1553.1. Witson A/ez. 11 b, It was no mastery for David, 
beyng assisted with God..to overthrowe this one man. 
1607 SHAKS. Cor. v. vi. 156 Yet he shall haue a noble Me- 
mory. Assist. 1610 — Jem. 1. i. 57 The King, and Prince, 
at prayers, let’s assist them. : ; 

+b. To attend upon (a sick person or the period 
of his illness) with religious ministrations. (Cf. 
F. assister un malade: \ui donner des soins ; 
Yexhorter 4 bien mourir. Littré.) Ods. rare. 

1664 Evetyn Freart’s Archit. Ee Ded. 18 His Sickness 
-. was assisted by his Director the R. P. de Sainct Jure. - 

4. intr. To be present (af a ceremony, entertain- 
ment, etc.), whether simply asa spectator, or taking 
part in the proceedings. (In the former case, ‘To 
be present af without taking part in,’ now treated 
as a French idiom.) 

1626 C. Potter Father Pauls Hist. 1. 32 The Counsellors 
assembled to assist at a solemn Masse. 1705 Appison /fady 
(1767) 29 The Duke of Lorrain used often to assist at their 
midnight devotions. 1765 WitKeEs Corr. (1805) II. 163 Last 
Saturday I assisted at the great festival. 1837 J. H. New- 
man Proph. Office ee i I quote the words of Cornelius 
Mussus .. who assisted at the Council of Trent. 1849 Ma- 
cautay fist. Eng. I. 53 The congregation may be said to 
assist as spectators rather than as auditors. 1854 THACKERAY 
Newcomes 11. 103 The dinner at which we have just as- 
sisted. 18,. Dickens Seven Poor Trav. 12 And assisted—in 
the French sense—at the performance of two waltzes. 1873 
Q. Rev. CXXXYV. 183 The sane and sober must simply 
‘assist,’ in the French sense, i.e. stand by and say nothing. 

+b. Const. fo (after Fr. asstster a). Obs. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne (1634) 392 Having all day long as- 
sisted to the ceremonies, and publike banket. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 229 Three Senators always assisting in the Prince’s 
name to all Transactions and Decrees of that Court. ; 

+5, trans. To be present at, take part in. 
Obs. 

1603 Fiorio Aoxtargue u. xii. (1632) 292 Wont to sacrifice 
their owne children. . and with cheerefull and pleasant coun- 
tenance to assist that office. 

II. To aid, help. 

6. trans. To help, aid: a. a person in doing 
something ; b. a person in necessity; ¢. an action, 
process, or result. ‘To second, support; to suc- 
cour, relieve ; to further, promote. 

1547 J. Heywoop Hit § Folly (1846) 25 To assyst man 
gods comandments to fulfyll. 1683 Brit. Spec. 77 Displeased 
with them for having assisted the rebellious Caaie 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 27 # 6 When I assist a friendless Person. 
171 Pore Rape Lock v. 56 The sprites survey The growing 
combat, or assist the fray. 1777 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. 52 He read, assisted bya taper’sray. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1. § 24.170 A desire to .. assist me in my observations. 
Mod, Rest assists digestion. The rumours will not assist his 
pee ‘Could you assist a poor man with a copper, 

re 

7. absol. and intr. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 10 Whan God assysteth, 
man worketh not for nought! 1606 SHaks. Ast. § CZ. Iv. 
xv. 31 Helpe me, my women... Assist, good Friends. 1697 
Drypven Virg. Georg. 1v. 9 If Heav'n assist, and Phoebus 
hear my call. 

b. with (¢0 obs.) 777 or inf. 

1649 J. Kent in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 295 III. 340 The or- 
dinary hangman .. was commanded to assist to the King’s 
death. 1704 Nerson Fest. & Fast., St. James Collect ii. 
(T.) That they might mutually assist to the support of each 
other. @ 1745 Broome .Vofes to Odyss. (J.) She agreed to as- 
sist in the murder of her husband, 1860 Frouve //ist. Eng. 
V. xxiv. 33 Barlow .. whose indiscretion had already assisted 
to ruin Cromwell. 

+ Assist, 5b. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec.] An act 
of assistance ; aid. help. 

. 1607 Day Trav. 3 Eng. Brothers (1881)6 Now your asists 
To helpe the entrance of our history. 
Assistance (Asi‘stins). Forms: 4-6 assyst- 
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ence, 6 assistence, 6-7 -aunce, 6- -ance. fa. F. 

assistance, f. assister ; see ASSIST v, and -ANCE.] 
+1. The being or remaining near; presence, at- 

tendance. Ods. except as assumedly French. 

@ 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 78 Ryghtful men are strengthed 
.. by more nere assystence of aungels tothem. 1528 More 
Heresyes 1. Wks. 145/2 The perpetual .. assistence uf Christ 
with his church. 1644 Mitton Judga. Bucer Wks. 1738 I. 
272 His sumptuous burial.. solemnized with so great an 
assistance ofall the University. 1883 Pad! AJadl G. 5 Nov. 3 
The ‘assistance’ of the Government at the ceremony. 

2. collect. (rarely f/.) Persons present, bystandcrs, 
audience. Oés. exc. as recently re-adopted from Fr. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)1. xvi. 21 a/1 Whyche 
the holy angelles bare in to heuen in the presence of thie as- 
systences. 1596 Lopce J/arg. Amer. 136 Weeping [so] 
piteously .. that the whole assistance became compassionate. 
1651 father Sarpi (1676) 8 Difficult propositions .. by him 
maintained before that venerable assistance. 1881 G. Scorr 
junr. Exg. Ch. Archit. i. 8 The altar, in full view of all the 
assistance. 

3. Vhe action of helping or aiding in an under- 
taking or necessity ; furtherance, succour; a@/so, 
the help afforded, aid, support, relief. Formerly 
often in A/. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 By the goode 
grace, helpe and assystence of almyghty god. 1494 FAByaN 
an. 1267 (R.) Roger, with the assystence of the mayre..toke 
the sayd rasccall. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///. 1. ii. 4 Thus high, 
by thy aduice, and thy assistance, is King Richard seated. 
1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. cviii. 12 All other assistances, beside 
that of heaven, being utterly unsufficient. 1740 Cisper 
Afol, (1756) Il. 79 Notwithstanding these assistances the 
expence of every play amounted to fifty pounds. 1858 O. 
W. Hotmes Aunt. Breakf. T. viii. 70 Many people can ride 
on horseback who find it hard to gct on and to get off with- 
out assistance, : 

+ 4. collect. (rarely £7.) A body of helpers: see 
AssISTANT 56. 3. (Cf. aecountance, acquaintance.) 

1564 in Strype Aux. Ref I. 11. xli. 463 To every parish be- 
longeth .. an assistance, being thirteen persons, to consist 
of such only as had before been church-wardens and con- 
stables, 1611 in Gutch Coé/. Cur. 1. 106 The chief magis- 
trate.. was a Portgrave or Reve..and his assistances 
Burgesses. 1679 T. Oates Jlyst. [nig. Fesnits 17 Give notice 
.. tothe Assistance at Rome, or tothe Father-General. 1692 
E. Sette 772. Lond. in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 555 
Then twelve Gentlemen Ushers, and after them the Court 
of Assistance. 

Assistant (Asistant), a. and sé. Forms: 5-6 
assystent, 5-7 assistent, 6--ant. [a. F. assistant, 
pr. pple. of asszster (formerly also, as sb., assistent), 
ad. L. asststent-em, pr. pple. of assistére to ASSIST. 
See -ANT, -ENT. ‘The current spelling follows the 
Fr, and not L. analogy.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Standing or remaining by, present, accom- 
panying. Oés. 

1485 Caxton St. HVenefr. 12 She rested not .. to preche 
and enfourme them that were assistent with holy and blessid 
exhortacions. 1550 CRANMER Sacrament 1. 45 Christ hath 
promised in both sacraments to be assistent with us. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur.1. ii. 21 These accidents are called assistant 
or accompanying. 1677 Govt. Venice 42 They see the 
Senat assistant at the killing of a Bull on Holy-Thursday. 

2. Present to help; aiding, helpful, auxiliary (0). 

a 1400 Cov. Alyst, 240 But angelys were to hym assystent. 
c1465 Eng. Chron. (1856) 31 Stirid the peple to be assistent 
..to the... amendement of the myschiefs. 1570 HoLinsHeo 
Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 316 Which by turns should be assist- 
ant to the queen. 1720 Gisson Farvier's Guide 1. v. (1738) 
56 The third pair are. .very assistant in the Office of Chew- 
ing. 1858 Gen. P. THompson Audi Adz. I. xvii. 56 Animals 
assistant to man. : 

3. In comb. (either as adj., or as sb. in apposition.) 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4735/3 The Office of Assistant- Master 
of the Ceremonies. 1844 Keg. § Ord. Ariiy 289 The As- 
sistant-Surgeon’s Tent is to be pitched in its vicinity. 

B. sé. 

+1. One who is present, a bystander; one who 
takes part in an assembly. Usually in a7, Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato A ivb, Thus shalt thou be honoured of 
thassistentis in thy companye. 1590 GREENE A rcadza (1616) 
zo The assistants greeued to see [it]. 1638 CHiLLincw. 
Relig. Prot.1. vi. § 41. 363 Having your Service in such a 
language as the Assistants generally understand not. 1768 
STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1775) LV. 219 It is not at all astonish- 
ing that every convivial assistant should go home cherry- 
merry. 178x Gipson Decé. §& F. I. 11 The growing circum- 
ference was observed with astonishment by the assistants. 

2. One who gives help to a person, or aids in the 
execution of a purpose; a helper, an auxiliary ; 
a promoter ; a/so, a means of help, an aid. 

rsqr R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., What con- 
dycions ought the assystentes..of the pacyent haue? 
@ 1631 Donne Six Servt. i. (1634) 11 Those great assistants 
of the Reformation, Luther and Calvin. 1774 Mrs. Cua- 
PONE /mprov. Mind Il. 167 Make use of numbers and 
rhymes merely as assistants to memory. 1851 H. Srencer 
Soc. Statics v. § 5 Unpractised assistants at surgical opera- 
tions often faint. 

3. sfee.a. A deputy-judge. b. An official auxi- 
liary to the Father-General of the Jesuits. +e. 
Obsolete name of the ‘superintendent’ among 
Wesleyan Methodists. dG. Court of Assistants : 
certain senior members who manage the affairs of 
the City of London Companies. 

1611 Cotar., Assessoriat, th’ office... of a Judge Laterall, 
Assistant, or Asscsseur. 1622 FLetcuer Sf. Curate mi. 1, 
The Assistant sits tomorrow. 1679 T. Oates Jyst. /17. 
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Sesuits 7 And there is Choice made of some other Fathers, 
who .. are called his Assistants .. One is stiled the Assistant 
of France, a sccund of Spain. 1685 in Antiguary Oct. (1881) 
149,/2 Mt. Maior and 4 or 5 of y* Aldermen, with as many of 
y* assistants as please. a 179x Westry Wks, (1872) Vil IG 
319 The Assistant [is] that Preacher in each Circuit who is 
appointed .. to take charge of the societies and the other 
Preachers therein. 1829 Heain Grocer’s Comp, 27 The 
Courts of Assistants .. were coinpelled to hold their inectings 
ee at various places. 

+ Assi'‘stantly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In manner of an assistant. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu sicts §& Jon. 44 He hath assistantly 
been present with the work of his hands. 

Assi‘stantship. Also 7 -nceship. [f. as 
prec. +-SHIP.] The office or position of assistant. 

1696 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 498 Desired of the Governor to 
be acquitted of his Assistanceshipp. 18979 Schoolntaster 
2 Aug. (ddvt.) Wanted Assistantship, by non-Certificated 
Teacher. 

Assisted (Asistid), Af/. a. [f. Assist v. + -ED.] 
Aided, helped. 

Mod. Assisted passages to New Zealand. 

+ Assistency. Os. Also 7 ads-. ff. L. as- 
sistent-em, pr. pple. of assistére to ASSIST, as if ad. 
L. *assistentia.] Elelpfulness ; assistance. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. 0” Relig. xvi. 83 Let him ordaine 
and censure, but with due assistency. 1676 Prerrincier 
Chas. I. (1693) 230 And as in an Ecstasie to have left His 
senses without its Adsistency. 

Assister (Asista1). Also 6 assistar; and see 
Assistor, [f. Assist v. + -ER1.] 

1. He who is present at or takes part in an as- 
sembly, ceremony, etc. arch. (Cf. Assist v. 4, 4b.) 

1705 Stanuiove Paraphr. I. 34 The Assisters at this Cere- 
mony. 1728 Morcan Adgters 1. iii. 68 The numerous as- 
senibly of Bishops who are upon record, as assisters at the 
African Councils. 1853 De Quincey IVs. XIV. vii. 206 
The lay spectator or assister. 

2. He who or that which gives help, or assists in 
doing something ;= ASSISTANT sd. 2. 

1535 STEWaRtT Cron. Scot. 11. 248 ‘That he sould be assistar 
to that cryme. 1634 Massincer Very Wom. un. iii, You 
may bea great assister in myends. 1681 PAid. Collect. xu. 
23 The natural heat that is..the constant assister of this 
motion. 1721 Swirt S. Sea Proj. xxix, We gentlemen are 
your assisters. 1841 LANE Arad. Nis. III. 239 A lover 
unto whom there is no assister or helper save the morning. 

Assi'stful, a.?Ods. [f. Assist v. + -FUL, prob. 
after helpful (which is f. Ae/psb.+-FvL).] Telpful. 

1600 Cuarman /éiad y. 120 If ever in the cruel field thou 
hast assistful stood. 1720 Gisson Dispens. 1. § 2 (1734) 34 
[Milk] sometimes proves very assistful in ripening Tumors. 

Assisting (asistin), ps7. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING2,] 

+1. Situated near, bordering. Obs. rare. 

1579 FENTON Guiceiard. v1. (1599) 230 Fontarabia with the 
other places assisting vpon the Occean sea. 

+2. Present, attendant. Ods. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon mm. xu. 647 After midnight, the 
Duchess .. got up to be assisting at this Holy Ceremony. 

3. Giving aid, helpful, auxiliary (40). arch. 

1653 Mitton Hiredings Wks. (1851) 366 God's assisting 
Spirit. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3815/2 The Assisting Ships 
shall have no greater Shares .. than has been accustomed. 
1794 Gopwin Cad, iVilliams 210 These men might be in 
some way assisting tome. 1804 Mitrorp //armon. Laneg., 
Through means of an assisting power. 


Assistive (isi‘stiv), a. rare—°. fad. med.L. 
assistivus, in asststiva multer a kind of nun.] 
Assistant, 

Assi'stless, ¢. foct. [f: as AssISTFUL: see 
-LESS ; cf. reststless.] Without assistance, helpless. 

17z0 Pore /étad xvi. 970 Stupid he stares, and all assist- 
less stands. 

Assistor (Asi‘stg1). Variant of AssIsTER, uscd 
in legal phraseology: see -or. 

160oz Fucsecke rst Pt, ra;zll. 93 The counsellor, com- 
mandor, or assistor are .. guilty of homicide. 1768 Brack- 
stone Comiz, IV. 38 Any assistance whatever given to a 
felon, to hinder his being apprehended .. makes the assistor 
an accessory. 

Assite, variant of AccITE v. Ods. to cite. 

Assith-, -ment, obs. forms of AssyTH, -MENT. 

Assize (sai-z). Forms: 3-5 asise, 3-6 assyse, 
4 assys, 4-6 asyse, assiss(e, 5 assis, assyze, 
acyse, asyce, 6 assyce, -ies, 3-9 assise, 5—- as- 
size. <dphet. 4-6 syse, 6 sise: see also SIZE, 
[a. OF. asise, assise, ‘act of sitting down, sitting, 
seat, siege; act of setting, settlement, fixation 
of imposts, assessment ; appointment, regula- 
tion; regular mode, manner ;’ substantive use of 
fem. sing. of a(s)s7s, pa. pple. of asseotr, OF. ascerr 
‘to sit at, set down, settle, assess’ :—L. assidére 
to sit at, sit down to: cf. AssEss. Analogous 
to sbs. in -afa, -ada, Fr. -é, from pa. pples. It is 
not clear whether the intrans. idea of ‘a sitting.’ 
or the trans. one of ‘a thing settled,’ was the ori- 
ginal sense ; perhaps both were equally early: see 
Stubbs Const. Hist. § 160, where the suggestion is 
also made that in the latter sense assize was used 
to translate OF. gesetniss, ME. isetstessc, statute. 
In the sense of ‘asscssment,’ assise was early cor- 
rupted to acise, accise, now corruptly EXcIsE, In 
that of ‘measurement’ aphetized as S1ZE.] 
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TI. Legislative sitting, statute, statutory measure 
or manner. 

+1. A sitting or session of a consultative or 
legislative body. Oés. 

Applied in OF. to the sitting of the King’s Council, but 
perhaps not in Eng. See next sense. 

(F¥us Municipale Normann. 1. v. vi. (in Du Cange) Assise 
est une assemblée de plusieurs sages hommes en la Cour del 
Prince, en laquelle cen qui y sera jugié, doit avoir perdur- 
able fermeté.] 

+2. The decree or edict made at such a sitting. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

Applied specifically in Eng. Hist to various formal edicts, 
named sometimes from the place where they were made, 
sometimes from the subject with which they were concerned ; 
e.g. Assize of Clarendon, Assize of Arms, Assize of the 
forest, Assize of Measures, Assize of Bread and Ale, etc. 
«i ssizes of Ferusalem, the code of jurisprudence for the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, established by the Crusaders in 1099. 

{1164 Hovepen, Assisz Henrici Regis factz apud Claren- 
donum.] 1330 R. BRuNNE Chvow. 301 Pe chartre of fran- 
chise conferm it 30w he salle, & of pe first assise as his fader 
gafitalle. 1590 Recorpe, etc. Gr. A rts (1646) 316 The reason 
of the Statute of Assise of Bread and Ale. 1642 Cuas. I. 
Answ. Dect. Both Houses 1 July 41 Assises (or Assesse- 
ments) of Arms. 1768 BiacksToNE Cow. II. 66 By an 
ordinance in 27 Hen. II. called the assise of arms, it was 
provided that every man’s armour should descend to his 
heir. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. vii. 349 Their 
code of law was the Assises of Jerusalem, 1875 Stusss 
Const. Hist. 1. xiii. 573 The formal edicts known under the 
name of Assizes, the Assizes of Clarendon and Northamp- 
ton, the Assize of Arms, the Assize of the Forests, and the 
Assizes of Measures, are the only relics of the legislative 
work of the period {of Henry I1.] 

+b. Hence gez. Ordinance, appointment, regula- 
tion, established order. ent of asstze (in the As- 
sizes of Clarendon 1164, Assisus reditus): a fixed 
rent. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 804 Come blelyche to be 
seruyse Whan holy chyrche settyp asyse. ¢ 1320 Senyn 
Sages 2490 Thine seuen wise, That han i-wrowt ayen the 
assise. 1523 FirzHers. Surv. 11 b, Alsoit is to be enquered, 
who be fre tenauntes.. and what they yelde by the yere of 
rent of Assise. 

+ 3. esp. Ordinances regulating weights and mea- 
sures, and the weight and price of articles of 
general consumption (assise venalium); e.g. the 
tssize of Measures in reign of Henry II, Asstze of 
Bread and Ale 51 Venry III, etc. Also gen. Rule 
of trade. Ods. exc. Hist. 

41330 Poeun temp. Edw. I], (1849) \xxiii, Somtyme wer 
marchants That trewly bout and sold, Now is thilk assise 
i-broke. 1473-4 Act 12 & 13 Edw. JV.in Oxf. & Camb. 
Enactmts. 9 The kepyng of assise of brede, wyne, and ale. 
1601 Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, I]. § 15 He shal cause of- 
fendors which have broken thassise to be punished. 1609 
Sxene Keg. Jfaz. 149 They keip not.. the assise (lawes) 
anent the bread, wyne, aill and fleshe. 1768 BLacksToxE 
Comm. 1V. 157 The assize of bread, or the rules laid down 
by law, and particularly by statute 31 Geo. II. c. 29. and 3 
Geo. III. c. 11. for ascertaining it’s price in every given 
quantity. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Afetr. Syst. 1. 
(1871) 89 The act of 51 Henry III. (1266), is called the assize 
of bread and of ale. 

4. The statutory regulation or settling of the 
price of bread and of ale, with reference to that of 
grain, in accordance with the aforesaid ordinances. 

1447-8 SHILLINGFoRD Left. (1871) 91 Thine predecessours 
have had assize of bred and of ale. 1577 Harrison Exgland 
1. 1, xVill. 294 In these markets... assises of bread.. are not 
anie whit looked unto. 1638 PENKETHMAN (f2¢/e) Artach- 
thos; or Assis of Bread. 1876 Rocers Pel. Econ. xx. 12- 
The assize of bread, that is the regulation of its price by the 
price of wheat. 

5. The standard of quantity, measure, or price 
ordained by such ordinances; fence, customary, 
required, or prescriptive standard. 

a1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 80 Pan was it schorter ban pe 
assise. 1466 Paston Lett. 549 I1. 268 For vii. barels bere, 
xviis. vid. For a barel of the grettest assyse iils. iliid. 
1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 2, Xxxv. men .. sworne to 
mayntayne the assies in London. 1622 Cattis Stat. Sewers 
(1647) 25 They presented the said Were to be over high and 
-. inhaunced above the ancient assize. 1710 LUTTRELL 
Brief. Rel. V1. 586 Last week a baker was convicted for 
selling bread under the assize. 1768 BLacksToNnE Com. 
I. 275 It was ordained that .. the custody of the assise or 
standard of weights and measures shall be committed to 
certain persons. eh Examiner 15 Mar. 160/1 The Lord 
Mayor .. has ordered the price of Bread to rise half an 
assize, 182r J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Aety. Syst. 11. (1871) 
229 Laws regulating the assize of casks. 

+6. Hence: Measurement, dimensions. Ods. 
(Now SIE.) 

¢1430 Syr Tryam. 1557 ‘ A lytulle lower, syr,’ seyde hee 
.. Now are we bothe at oonassyse. 1481 go Howarp /fousch, 
ks, 293 liij. peces of redde wusted of the grettest asyse. 
1567 Drant fforace Efist. Aiij, Put out no puffes, nor 
thwackyng words, words of to large assyce. 1624 Bp. 
Mounracu Gagg To Reader 6 A pretty little Whip-Jacke 
of less than ordinary assise, in a blew Jacket. 

+7, Measure, extent (of things immaterial). Oés. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Czsar. 316 The power of the 
keyes are to both alike in equal assise. a@ 1641 — Acts & 
Mon. 83 A false surmise, that Prophecies and Promises be 
of like assise. 1655 LestraNce Chas. /. 166 Every event, 
of any considerable assise. : : 

+8. Mode, manner, fashion; quality. Ods. 

c13e5 E. FE. Addit. P.B. 844 As in be asyse of Sodomas to 
seggez pat passen. 1350 Will. Palernue 4451 It is geinli 
greiped in a god asise. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 144 First 
they.. ben hard, and thilke assise Betokeneth in a king 
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constaunce. ¢1460 Esmare 830 Shypmen.. Dyght her 
takull on ryche acyse. 

+9. Site, situation, position. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Ro. Rose goo Floures.. of many gise Sett by com- 
pas in assise. J/éid¢. 1237 Ther nas a poynt, trewely, That 
it nas in his right assise. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. u. 194 b/2 
In all other thynges he kepte the myddell assyse. 

+10. ?Commodity; article; manner of thing. Ods. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 7074 Whan ther comes marchaundise, With 
corn, wyn, and steil, othir other assise. 

II. A trial in which sworn assessors or jurymen 
decide questions of fact ; a judicial inquest. 

1l. Orig. applied to: All legal proceedings of 
the nature of inquests or recognitions, fiscal, civil, 
or criminal, 

Esp. the Grand or Great Assize, recognition as to the 
right of the claimant in a writ of right, substituted in the 
reign of Henry II for trial by battle, the assizes of Jort 
@ancestre, Novel disseisin, and Darreine presentment, 
named in Magna Carta. 

[c 1290 Britton i. iv. § 28 Qe le tenaunt se puse mettre 
en juree a la semblaunce de graunt assise, z.¢. that the 
tenant may put himself on a jury after the manner of a great 
assize.] 1297 R. Grouc. 429 False sueryars of assyses. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 64 He was chefe justise, Agayn pe erle 
Godwyn he gertsette assise. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof. ii. § 2. 
73 The cause.. was decided either by the duel, or, under 
the great improvement of the law effected by an ordinance 
of Henry II.. by the grand assize; that is, by the verdict 
of twelve milites of the neighbourhood, chosen by four other 
milites summoned by the sheriff for the purpose. 

b. Hence, an action to be decided by such a trial ; 
also applied to the writ by which it is instituted. 

(c1481 LittLeton Tenures § 233 I] poit aver Assise de 
Novel disseisin envers le tenant.) c1574 Trans/. He may 
have an Assise of novel disseisin against thetenant. a 1626 
Bacon Maxims Com. Law ii. (1630) 6 And the disseisee 
bring his assize in the Court of the Lord. 1641 Termes de 
la Ley 28b, Assise is a writ, and it lyeth where any man is 
put out of his lands, tenements..and so disseised of his 
freehold. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. |xvii. (1739) 158 In 
case the Lord would hold the Wardship longer than the full 
age of the Heir, an Assize did lie against the Lord. 1768 
BLackstToneE Comme. III.221 An assise of nusance is a writ, 
wherein it is stated that the party injured complains of some 
fact done. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof. ii. § 9.97 The writ of 
assize of Mort d’Ancestor was perhaps instituted by the or- 
dinanoe called the Assize of Northampton, a.p. 1176. 

12. Hence (usually in f/.): The sessions held 
periodically in each county of England, for the 
purpose of administering civil and criminal justice, 
by judges acting under certain special commissions 
(chiefly and usnally, but not exclusively, being 
ordinary judges of the superior courts, or, since 1873, 
of the Supreme Court). 

It was provided by Magna Carta that the judges should 
visit each county once every year to take assizes (7¢. try 
writs of assize) of novel disseisin, mort d’ancestre, and dar- 
reine presentment (so that the jury who constituted the 
Grand Assize (see 11) might not be obliged to travel from re- 
mote corners of England to appear in court at Westminster). 
Thence the names ass/zes, and justices or judges of assize, 


, still retained by these circuit courts and itinerant judges, 


after their judicial functions have been greatly extended in 
various directions, especially in that of the trial of felonies 
and offences. 

{1215 Magna Carta, Duos Justiciarios. . qui.. capiant in 
comitatu et in die et loco comitatus assisas predictas.] 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 314 Justice he was ful often in assise, 
By patent, and by pleyn commissioun. ¢1538 STARKEY 
England 190 Thos wych haue authoryte in the sessyons 
and Sysys. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 191 At Ses- 
sions or Assises, parties appeare and sue one an other. a@ 1626 
Bacon Use Com. Law (1635) 18 The third commission that 
the judges of circuits have is, a commission directed to 
themselves onely and the Clerk of Assize to take assizes, by 
which they are called Justices of Assize, and the office of 
those justices is to doe right upon writs called assizes, 
brought before them by such as are wrongfully thrust out of 
their lands. @ 1674 CLarENDON //ist. Reb. U1. vi. 150 Some 
few Counties, whither the King sent some Judges of Assize. 
1758 Jonnson /dler No. 46 ® 4 Finery for the assizes and 
horse-races. 1827 HaLtam Cost. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 16 
The judges of assize were directed to inculcate on their 
circuits the necessary obligation of forwarding the King’s 
service by complying with his writ. A/od. Tried for murder 
at the Maidstone assizes. 

b. attrib. 

1624 SANDERSON Sevvz. (1681) I. 103, I .. desired for this 
assise-assembly to choose a text as near as | could of equal 
latitude with the assise-business. 1628 EARLE Jlicrocosm. 
xxviii, 61 He is fearful of being Sheriff of the Shire .. and 
dreads the Assize-week as much as the prisoner. 1812 Sir 
S. Romity in Examiner 7 Sept. 573/2 The duty of a Sheriff 
was .. to ride .. before the Judges, into an Assize town. 
1857 THackeray Fitz-boodle's Prof. Misc. Wks. IV. 29 
Confounded new policemen and the assize-courts prevent 
that. 

13. In Scotland: a. A trial by jury. 

1375 Bargour Bruce xix. 55 [Thai] war with ane assiss 
thar ourtane. a@ 1605 Sir J. Metvit A/em. (1683) 128 He 
went through the street to the Tolbooth to undergo his 
assize. 1 Skene Keg. Mag. Table 61 Ane Assise ma 
proceid agains ane man absent being lawfullie summoned. 
1651 CaLpERwoop //ist. Kirk (1843) 11. 67 If the offender 
abide an assise, and by the same be absolved. 

b. The jury or panel. 

1513-75 Diurn, Occurr. (1833) 108 The names of the assyiss 
are thir; the erle of Cassillis, etc. 1574 tr. Littleton'’s 
Ten, 48 b, This name assise, sometime is put for the Jury. 
1609 SkeNr Reg. May. 157 Of them quha spares the ritch 
men, and summons the pure men to passe vpon the assise. 
Ibid. Table 61 The Assise in the breive of richt, is of twelue 
sworne men. 1715 Burnet Ow Time (1766) 1. 31 The fact 
being only referred to the jury or assize as they call it. 


ASSIZER. 


+14. Judgement, sentence; deliverance of opi- 
nion. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19344 Vr eldrin god did Iesu rise .. pe 
quilk 5e hang wib fals assise. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 13 Her- 
keneth now, hou seith the wise? Y schal you schewe ti this 
asise. 1426 AUDELAY Poems 49 Thus sayd David forssoth 
in the Sautere, And verefyus in asise the love of our Lord. 
c1s7o THynne Pride & Low, (1841) 18 Perchaunce an issue 
hereon may be ioynt, Whereon thassise foorthwith we may 
award. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 14 Let us call 
to assize the loves of our parents. 

15. With great, ast, etc.: The Last Judgement. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 22780 For to deme babe ded and quik 
.. Al pat sal be at pat asise. 1340 HamroLe Pr. Conse. 5514 
pe haythen men at pat grete assys Sal ban be halden als 
men rightwys. @1400 Cov. Alyst. 60 Zoure soulys may thei 
save at the last asyse. 1413 Lypo. Pylgr. Sowle 1. v.5 The 
grete assises, at which oure noble gloryous kyng wy] de- 
scende presentely in his owne persone. 1598 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 1 ii, (1641) 18/1 Where life still lives, where God 
his Sises holds. 1620 DexxKer Christ's Coming in Farr 
S. P. (1848) 172 That Lord by his own subiects crucified, So 
at his grand assize comes glorified. 1730 BeveripcE P77v. 
Th. 1.77 At the great Assizes of the World. 1812 Combe 
(Dr. Syntax) Pictur. vin. 29 Till summon’d to the last assize. 

+16. transf. The office of judge, the action of 
judging, censorship. Oés. 

1641 Mitton Cé. Govt... iii. (1851) 158 The Roman censor, 
a civil function, to that severe assise of survaying and con- 
trouling the privatest and sliest manners of all men and all 
degrees had no jurisdiction .. no punitive force annexed. 
1675 Hozzes Odyss. 90 The judges .. who had elected been 
By publick vote, of games to hold assize. 

III. Isolated senses from French. 

+17. Siege, besieging. (So in OF.) Oés. rare. 

¢ 1430 Syr Generides 8889 Generides by manly asise Hath 
beseged the tone of Vise... That noon may passe out I-wis. 

+18. Fixation of imposts, imposition, tax. Ods. 
(See Excise, a corrupt form of this word.) 

1642 Howeit For. Trav. (Arb.) 74 When one hath seene 
the Tally and taillage of France, the Afilstoxe of Spaine, 
the Asszse of Holland.. hee will blesse God, and love 
England better ever after. 

+b. Assize-herring, a royalty of one thousand 
herrings due three times a year during the season 
to the kings of Scotland from each boat engaged 
in the herring fishery. Ods. 

1597 Act15 Zames VI. § 237 The. .assise herring perteinis 
to our Soveraine Lorde, as ane part of his customes, and 
annexed propertie. 1673 H. Stusse Further Vind. Dutch 
War App. 128 The King could not alienate the Royalty of 
the Assize-herring, by the Laws of Scotland. 

+ Assi‘ze, v. Obs. [a. AF. asstser, £. asstse 
ASSIZE.] 


+1. trans. To set, place. 

1393 GowErR Conf, [11.122 The which [stars] upon his heved 
assised He bereth. /ézd. 126 Right so ben devised The signes 
twelve, and stonde assised. @14z0 Padllad. on Hitsb. 1. 430 
Assise And yote on it tilpavyng playne and strong. 

2. To fix, ordain, appoint. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 228 The king .. hath therof a time 
assised. /ézd, I. 181 Twocardinales he hath assised .. That 
with his doughter shulden go. 

3. To determine, decide, judge. 

¢ 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 11 Jit natheles the lawe stant 
assised Of mannys wit to be so resonable. 

4. To assess, value, rate. 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 5 That this prologue is so as- 
sised. 1624 Br. Mouxtacu Gagg 2 It is a Prophecy ; and 
Prophecies are assised at obscurity. 

5. To assess. a. To fix the amount of (a tax), 
b. To value for the purposes of taxation. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccccix. 712 In tyme past, 
whan Gaunt was assysed, Andwarpe was of lyhte valur. 
Tbid. V1. xlix. (R.) Taxes and tallages [were] assysed in 
cytees and good townes. 

6. To regulate or fix (weights, measures, prices, 
etc.) according to an ordinance or standard. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. I. 15 If the people will haue 
victuals and corne at that price, whereat it was assised and 
rated in time past. ¢ 1638 Ord. Priv. Counc. in Penketh- 
man Artachthos Hijb, When the second Wheat is at 34 
the Quarter, he may make and assize his Bread, as if the 
same Wheat were at 34 6s.the Quarter. 1638 Chart. Goldsm. 
Co. in A. Ryland Gold & Silver Wares (1852) 191 Persons, 
who shall bring. .any weight called troy weight to be assized, 
according to his Majesty's standard. 

Assizement (dssi:zmént). [f. AssizE v. + 
-MENT.] The action of assizing ; the statutory in- 
spection of weights and measnres, or fixing of the 
price of articles of consumption. 

1864 WEBSTER Cites SIMMONDS. 

Assizer, -or (4s9i-z01). Also 4-6 assisour, 
7 assyser, 8 asyser. Af/ect. 4 sysour: see SIZAR. 
{a. AF. assisour, n. of agent f. asstser to ASSIZE.] 

1. Eng. Hist. One of those who constituted the 
assize or inquest, whence the modern Jury or- 
ginated ; a sworn recognitor. : 

a 1330 Pol. Songs (1839) 344 Assisours that comen to shire 
and to hundred, Damneth men for silver. 1393 Lancet. J’. 
Pl. C. III. 59 Sysours and somners * shereuyes and here 
clerkes. ¢1400 Gamelyn 864 The twelvesisours that weren 
of the queste, They schul ben hanged this day, so have 
Ireste. 1617 Dame //ist, Eng. 169 Murtherers, fighters, 
false assisors, and other such malefactors. ; 

2. Scotch Law. A juryman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1436 Act 13 Fames J. i. § 2 Al Jugis sal ger be assisoures 
swere .. pat pai nothir haf tane na sal tak mede. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 13 All the assisours sall sweare, that.. 
they sall nocht laine nor conceale the trueth. 1709 Keyad 


ASSIZING. 


Proct, Scotl.) in Lond, Gaz, No. 4522/2 We require .. our 
Sheriffs, that they cause sufficient .. Men to Compear be- 
foreour .. Judges .. for being Asysers and Witnesses. 1873 
Burton //ést, Scot. V. liv. 45 John Kirkcaldy, a cousin of 
Grange, had gone to Dunferniline.. to act as an assizer or 
juryman. ‘ 

3. An officer who had charge of the Assize of 
Weights and Measures, or who fixed the Assizc of 
Bread and Ale, or of other articles of consumption. 

1751 Cuamuers Cycl., Assiser.. of weights and measures, 
is an officer who has the care and oversight of those matters. 

Assizing (asoi-zin), vé/. 56. [f. Assizn v.+ 
-1NG1,] The action of regulating (weights and 
measures, prices, etc.) by a standard. 

€1638 Ord, Priv. Counc, in Penkethman dA rtackthos 
H ijb, That they observe and keep the good and antient 
custome, in making, assizing, and selling ofall sorts of their 
Bread. 1860 in Morn. Star 20 May, There has been no 
assizing of weights in this town for four years. 

Asskrie, variant of Ascry v. Ods. 

Assmay, -ayhe, var. of Asmay v. Ods. 

+Asso'bre, v. Obs. [?f. A- pref. 11 + SoBER.] 
trans. To make sober; zu¢r. To become sober. 

1393 Gower Conf III]. rx But if I mighte netheles Of 
suche a drinke.. have o receite, I shulde assobre. /d¢d, 16 
Thus I rede thou assobre Thine herte. 

Associability (Asdu:fabiliti). [f. next: sce 
-BILITY.] The quality of being associable. 

185s H. Srencer /sychol. I. 1. viii. (1872) 260 There is 
considerable associability of co-existences with sequences. 
1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 252 Vhe associability of 
nerve-currents. e , 

Associable (asd fiab’l), a. [a. F. associable, 
f. associer to ASSOCIATE: See -ABLE.] 


+1. That may be associated with, coin panionable. 

1611 Cotcr., A ssoctable, Companable, sociable, associable, 
fit to hold fellowship with. 

2. That may be associated or connected in 
thought (wz7h). 

1855 H. Srencer Psychol. I. u. viii. (1872) 259 The rela- 
tions which enter into relation with one another are.. 
most easily associable. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds iii. 57 
Effects which seem associable with their comparative prox- 
imity to the sun’s orb. 

3. Phys. Of nerves, muscles, etc.: Liable to be 
affected by sympathy with other parts. 


Asso‘ciableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] = Asso- 
CIABILITY. 1847 in CRAIG 

Associate (Asd«fi,ét), £47. a. and sb. Also 4 
-eyat, 6-8 -eiat, 7 assotiate. [ad. L. associalus, 
pa. pple. of as-, ad-socidre to join together with, 
f. ad to+socius sharing, united, allied. Used at 
first as pa. pple. of the vb. ASSOCIATE ; see next.] 

A. ppl. a. = ASSOCIATED. 

1. Joined in companionship, function, or dignity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. i, v. (1495) 32 Angels ben 
..assocyat and couplyd togyders in the joyefull companye 
of god. 1590 Maritowe Edw. //. iv. ili, With him is Ed- 
mund gone associate? 1603 KNottes //ist. Turkes (1638) 
33 Christ our Sauiour, equall and associate to his Father. 
1844 BroucHam Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 377 The Supreme 
Court . . is composed of a president and six associate judges, 

2. Joined in league, allied, confederate. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxv. xiii. 556 All the associate and 
confederate [soci/s] cities thereabout. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 
x, 395 While I.. Descend through Darkness..To my asso- 
ciate Powers. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 367 Amphinomus sur- 
vey'd th’ associate band, 1795 SoutHEy Joan of Arc 1x, If 
ought of patriot enterprise required Associate firmness. 

3. United in the same group or category, allied ; 
concomitant. 

1750 Jouxson Rambl. No. go ®?g They want some asso- 
ciate sounds t. make them harmonious. 1765 Tucker //. 
Nat, 11. 407 Faith, understood in the most comprehensive 
sense, as including the two associate virtues, 1880 GaRRET- 
son (¢it/e) A System of Oral Surgery.. Surgery of the Mouth, 
Jaws, and Associate Parts. 

B. sé. [the adj. uscd absolutely.] 

1. One who is united to another by community 
of interest, and shares with him in enterprise, busi- 
ness, or action; a partner, comrade, companion. 

1533 More Afol. xliv. Wks. 914/2, | woulde not greatly 
wish to be. . their associate in anye suche confederacies. 1663 
Gersier Counsel B v b, Collonel Rushner and his assotiates 
in Holland, their proposals concerning waterworks. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 200 My dear associates, here indulge your 
rest. 1849 Macacutay ist, Eng. {. 651 These men, more 
wretched than their associates who suffered death. 

2. A companion in arms, ally, confederate. 

1548 GraFTon Chron, Edw, 1//, an. 12(R.) For the receyu- 
ing of him, his associates and armie. 1601 Hottanp /éiny 
I. 39 This hapned the yeare before the war of our Asso- 
ciates. 1849 W. Irvine Mahomed’'s Succ. vii. (1853) 26 His 
associates soon turned the tide of the battle. 

3. Onc who shares an office or position of au- 
thority with another ; a colleague, coadjutor. sec. 
An officer of the Superior Courts of Common Law 
in England, ‘whose duties are to superintend the 
entering of causes, to attend sittings at nisi prius, 
and there receive and enter verdicts,’ etc. (Warton.) 

(In accordance with the statutes of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II, the commissions of the judges on circuit were 
accompanied by zurits of association, directing certain per- 
sons (usually the clerk of assize and his subordinate officers) 
to assoctate themselves with the justices and serjeants in 
order to take the assizes. (Stephens.) Up to 1879 there 
were 3 Associates in London, and 8 in the provinces, one 
for each Circuit. By the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
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of that year, the Associates in London were abolished, and 
made Masters of the Supreme Court.) 

1552 IIutort, Associat in auctoritie, or put in joynt com- 
missioun, Assessor, a1§86 Sipney (J.) ‘They persuade the 
king..to make Plangus his associate in government. 1685 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2014/6 The Ae conte: justices of the 
Peace, Aldermen. 1862 Arcnnotp /’ractice (Prentice) 1. 15 
(ed. 13) There is an Associate in each Division appointed by 
the Chief Justice and Chief Baron respectively. 

4. One who is frequently in company with an- 
other, on tcrms of social equality and intimacy ; 
an intimate acquaintance, companion, mate. 

1601 Wrever Alirr. Mart, Avj, No meane Cumrades, no 
base associates, 1678 Bunyan (rer, 1.41 One of my Lords 
most intimate associates. 1851 Hleces friends in Co 1. 11 
We become familiar with the upper views, tastes, and tem- 
pers of our associates. 

5. Onc who belongs to an association or institu- 
tion in a subordinate degree of membership, with- 
out the honours and privileges of a full nicmber 
or ‘Fellow,’ 

Commonly expressed by A. : as A.R.A., Associate of the 
Royal Academy, A.L.S. Associate of the Linnazan Society. 

1812 A.xaminer 9 Nov. 714/2 {Vhey] have.. been clected 
Associates of the Royal Academy. 1831 Brewster Nezfon 
(1855) {I. xix. 207 The eight foreign associates of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. . ; 

6. A thing placed or found in conjunction with 
another. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ycdfriot, 24 A way to make wood per- 
petual, and a fit associat for metal. 1690 Locke //nm. 
Und. xxxiii. § 5 (R.) The one {idea] no sooner at any 
time comes into the understanding but its associale appears 
with it. 1879 G. Granstone in Cassell’s Techn. Edne, 
IV, rr1/r It is as an almost constant associate of lead that 
we look for our supply of British silver. 

Associate (as0u'fi,e't), v.; also 5 -siat. [f. prec.: 
the pa. pple. and pa. t. associa/(e were in usc lv - 
fore the present tense, or the pa. t. and pple. asso- 
ciated. Cf, the earlier AssociE from Fr.]} 

L. ¢rans. To join (persons, or one person wth 
(¢o arch.) another), 7 (¢o obs.) common purposc, 
action, or condition; to link together, unite, com- 
bine, ally, confederate. 

1398 [see AssociATE ffl. a. 1.] 1494 FaByAN v. cxxvii. 
107 He.. associate vnto hym certeyn wanton persones. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Alark viii. 34 (R.) ¥f he 
intende to be associate wyth me in blisse. 1561 T. Nfor- 
ton] Cadzin's Inst, Table Quot., She was associated unto 
him in marriage. 1642 Rocers Naaman 436 To associate 
him to the worke which himselfe and Paul went about. 
1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett, Wks. 1755 V. . 72 None but 
papists are associated against him. 1761 Hume //rst. Eng. 
I, xvi. 394 The troops. . associating to them all the dis- 
orderly people. 1867 FreemAN Norm. Cong. (1876) iv. 232 
Arnulf associated his son with him in his government. 

b. To elect as associate: see ASSOCIATE sé. 5. 

1806 SouTHEY in Aun. Rev. 1V. 582 He.. was associated 
to the royal Academy there. 1859 ALLIBONE Brogr. Dict. 
I. 43/1 The Royal College of Physicians associated him 
{Akenside] as a licentiate. 

2. ¢rans. To join, combine in action, unite (things 
together, or one thing z7// another). (Mostly re//. 
or pass.) 

1578 Banister /fist, AJan v. 7o The thyrd veyne of the 
ventricle is very small, not associated with any Arterie. 
1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Digress. 352 The in- 
spired Air.. does there associate it self with the Exhalations 
of the circulating Blood. 1751 Jounson Ramél. No. 158 7 
Faults are endured without disgust when they are asso- 
ciated with transcendent merit. 1855 Bain Senses & ut. 
un. i. § 7 The muscles.. act in groups, being associated to- 
gether by the organization of the nervous centres. 1878 
Hoxcey PAystogr. 72 This vapour is intimately associated 
with the other constituents of the atmosphere. 

b. To connect in idea. 

1760 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1859) I. r10 They associate 
the ideas of pain to those lessons, 1850 M*Cosn Dyz, Govt. 
1. ili. (1874) 64 The very name of God is associated in the 
human mind with fear. 1870 M. Conway Zarthw. Prigr. 
xvii. 213, Who could associate rose-leaves with hell-fires ? 

3. refi. in sense of 4. Const. asin I, 2. 

1494 Fasyan vi. ccxii. 228 Algarus .. the whiche assosiat 
hym with Gryffyne, kynge or duke of Walys. 1611 Biste 
/sa, viii. 9 Associate your selues, O ye people, and yee shalbe 
broken in pieces. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V. III. x1. 340 
He associated himself asa member of their fraternity. 1788- 
94 Gipson A/rsc. Wks, (1814) I. 2 By associating ourselves 
to the authors of our existence. 

b. To make oneself a partner in (a matter). 

188r GLapSTONE in 7yses 17 May 7/3 It is for me .. to as- 
sociate myself with the answer previously given by the 
Under-Secretary. 

4. intr. a. To combine for a common purpose, 
to join or form an association. 

1653 BAXTER Chr. Concord, 107 Those Congregations whose 
Ministers refuse to Associate. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont., 
When bad men combine, good men must associate. 1832 
Hr. Martineau /re/and ji. 8 As many as .. sixteen tenants 
associated in one lease. 

b. To keep company or have intercourse (zwith). 

1644 Mitton Fudgm. Bucer (1851) 313 Any dishonest as- 
sociating they permit. 1728 THomson IWVinter 205 Let me 
associate with the serious night. 1754 Cuatuam Left. 
Nephew iv, 20 Be sure to associate with men much older 
than yourself. 1868 Gro. Exiot /. //off 40 The Rector... 
associated only with county people. 

+5. trans. To join oneself to (a person): a. To 
accompany, escort, attend. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Z/en, 77. an. 34 1R.) He shoulde have 
associated him in hys iourney. 1592 Suaks. Nom, & Ful. v. 
ii. 5 A bare-foote Brother..to associate mc, Here in this 
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Citie visiting the sick. 1609 Jan in Moone (1857) 108 The 
Parasite, associating the Glutton to the gate, entereth. 
1657 Brome Queene’s [rch 1. 449 And whoassociates him? 
+b. To kccp company or ccnsort with. Ods. 

1581 Marurck Bk. of Notes 1108 Therfore shal man leauc 
father and mother and associate his wife. 1§90 J. Gretn- 
woon in Confer. un. 63 If I associat a theife & Communicate 
in his euill. 

+c. To act as associate or assistant to. Obs. 

1627 SMitu Seaman's Gram. viii. 36 ‘Vhe Licuicnant is to 
associate the Captaince. 

+d. of things: (cf. 2.) To accompany, join. 

1578 Banister //ist. Van v.70 Vhe Arterie associatyng 
this veyne. 1613 Hlevwoop /raz. -lge 1. Wks. 1874 P11. 18) 
Those torturing pangues That should associate death. nti 
Ray Creation (1714:277 It is necessary that the large trunks 
of the Veins and Arteries should not associate cach other. 


Asso‘ciated, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1, Joined in companionship ; united in action or 
purpose, sharing in dignity or officc, allied. 

16rr Cotcr., Assocté, Associated, accompanied, consorted. 
1656 (¢:t/e) Agreement of the Associated Ministers and 
Churches of the Counties of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-IV. Lass, vi. 89 My associated 
though junior officer. 1881 Echo 31 Jan. 3/6 The New York 
Associated Banks. 

2. Connectcd in thought, mentally related. 

1748 Hartiey Observ. Man 1. iv. §1 P94 The factitious, 
associated nature of these Pleasures. 1877 Lytrei. Land, 
ii. iv. 119 Nothing but the name and the associated monu- 
ments to help us. ’ ; ; 

3. Combined locally, circumstantially, or in classi- 
fication (777); occurring in combination. lsso- 
ciated movements: those ‘having no connexion with 
the essential act calling them forth, but coincident 
or consensual with it? (Syd. Soe. Lex. 188t). 

1830 Lyev. Princ. Geol. 1. 250 With associated beds of 
finer ingredients. 1839 Murcnison Stlur. Syst. 1. xxil. 275 
The combustion of lignite and ccal producing a long con- 
tinued heat, which has acted upon the associated shale. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii, (1852) 424 The almost entire 
absence of associated grasses [in New Zealand] may per- 
haps be accounted for by the land having been aboriginally 
covered with forest trees. 

Asso‘ciatedness. [f. prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being associated. 

1862 F. Haver //ind, Philos. Syst. 226 Giving to the sub- 
ject of right notion the characteristic of associatedness with 
the affection that has taken the form of it, i. ¢. of its object. 

Associateship (sou 'fi,-t,fip). [FAssoctaTEsd. 
+-SHIP.] The position or status of an associate. 

1846 Calendar of King’s Coll. Lond. \ndex, Rules for the 
Associateship. 1862 Tnornsury Turner 1. 257 Up to 1799 
(his Associateship year) Turner had exhibited sixly-two 
pictures, 7 ; 

Associating (Asdu‘fiye'tin), 47. 5d. [f. Asso- 
CIATEY. + -ING!,] Theaction of the vb. AssocraTE; 
association, union for a common purpose. (Now 
mostly gerundial.) 

1644 [see AssociaTE 7. 4b.]. 1653 GAUDEN A/ierasf. Pref. 11 
They deny any Nationall Church in any larger associatings 
of Christians. 1863 Mii U¢cért. sg By associating the doing 
right with pleasure. 

Associating, #//. ¢. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That associates ; uniting ; connecting in thought. 

1646 Gaute Cases Conse. 27 {t is the assembling or as- 
sociating Witch. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1859/5 The Plots 
and Machinations of .. Associating Men. 1823 Lame //ra 
(1860) 360 Or what associating league to the imagination 
can there be between the seers and the seers not, of a pre- 
sential miracle? i 

Association (isd«fi-, Asdusi,é-fon). Also 7 
-tiation. [ad. L. assocralion-em, n. of action f. 
associdre: see ASscciaTE and -aTion. Cf. mod.F. 
association, perhaps the immediatc sourcc.] 

1. The action of combining together for a com- 
mon purpose; the condition of such combination ; 
confederation, league. 

1535 Br. Wixcuester in Strype £ccd, Mem. ¥. App. Ixv. 
160 Me seemeth the word assoctiatizon soundeth not well. 
1584 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 84 To the better cor- 
roboration of this our loyall bond and association. 1660 
R. Coxe Power § Subj. 48 A solemn oath of association for 
the restoring of it. 1746 Smottett Reproof 53 Engag'd in 
firm association, stood, Their lives devoted to the public 
good. 1856 Kincstey Left. (1878) 1. 474 Association will be 
the next form of industrial development. 

b. Deed of association: the specific document 
setting forth the particulars of a proposed ‘limited 
liability company. Articles of assoctalion: sce 
ARTICLE 5d. 9. 

1866 Crump Sanking ii. 43 On its being proposed to start 
a banking company on the ‘limited liability’ principle .. at 
least seven persons must sign a deed of association. 

A body of persons who have combined to 
execute a cominon purpose or advance a common 
cause; the wholc organization which they form 
to effect their purpose ; a society; ¢.g the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Natioual Football Association, the Church Asso- 
ciation, the Civil Servicc Supply Association. — 

@1659 CLEVELAND Poems (1677) 117 Many Sects twisted 
into an Association. 1863 Fawcett Jef. Eco. . vi. 220 If 
land was owned and cultivated by associations of labourers. 
1879 (¢/t/e) Report of the Somersetshire Association of Con- 
gregational Churches. 1880 7yiues 12 Nov. 4)'4 The Asso- 
ciation game [of football] is, perhaps .. more scientific. 

+3. A document setting forth the common purj'ose 
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of a number of persons, and signed by them as a 
pledge that they will carry it into execution. QOés. 

1586 Lett. to E. Leycester 18 Your oth made in the asso- 
ciation, 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1714/6 That Seditious Paper, 
the Association, lately found in the Earl of Shaftsbury’s 
Closet. 1772 Hist. Rochester 185 Three men who had 
forged an association. 1855 Macauray “ist. Eng. 1V. 251 
Dropping the Association into a flowerpot. 

4. Union in companionship on terms of social 
equality; fellowship, intimacy. 

1660 Bove Seraph, Love iii. (1700) 33 Thus Self-denial is 
a kind of Holy Association with God. 1761 SmoL.ettT Gil 
Blas xu. vi. (1802) 11. 382 The nobility would be profaned 
by my association. 1872 Sanrorp E£xzg. Kings 330 He had 
become habituated to..grossness and immorality in his 
daily associations. -.. . 

5. The action of conjoining or uniting one per- 
son or thing with another. 

1774 Sir J. Reynoips Désc. vi. (1876) 390 The spark that 
without the association of more fuel would have died. 

6. Law. The appointment of additional legal 
officials to act as colleagues on any occasion ; the 
writ appointing them. (Cf AssociaTE, 5d, 3.) 

1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 319 Association is a writ for 
other to be associate into their company, as fellow Iustices 
together with them. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict. s.v., The 
King may make an association unto the sheriff upon a writ 
of re disseisin, 

7. The mental connexion between an object and 
ideas that have some relation to it (e.g. of simi- 
larity, contrariety, contiguity, causation). (4sso- 
ctation of tdcas.) 

1690 Locke Hum, Und. u.xxxiii. § 7 That there are such 
associations of them [ideas] made by custom in the minds 
of most men, I think no body will question. 1779 JoHNsoN 
L. P., Cowley (1816) 56 Words being arbitrary must owe 
their powers to association, and have the influence, and 
that only, whichcustomhas giventhem. 1855 Bain Sezses 
& xt... ii. § 20 The simple act of seizing food implies .. the 
mental association of the appearance of the food with the 
satisfying of the feeling [of hunger]. : 

8. An idea or recollection linked in the mind or 
memory with some object of contemplation, and 
recalled to the mind in connexion with it. 

1810 CoLeriDGE Friend (1865)27 Why should .. the holiest 
words with all their venerable associations be profaned. 
1862 TroLLore Orley F, xliit. 306 A man could have no 
pleasant associations with a place unless he had made money 
there. 1879 M¢Cartuy Owxz Times 11. 62 One association 
of profound melancholy clings to that great debate. 

Asso:cia‘tional, a. [f prec.+-aLl.] Of or 
pertaining to(an)association, Assocéatzonal School: 
those philosophers who hold the doctrine of asso 
ciationism. e 

1815 Boston O. Rev. 56in Pickering Dict, Amer., [Students 
in divinity] must .. pass through the associational or pres- 
byterial examination. 1847 Busunete Chr. Nurture vi. 
(1861) 148 A kind of associational instinct. 

Asso:cia'tionalism } _ { AssociATIoNIsm. 

Asso:cia'tionalist ASSOCIATIONIST, 

Associationism (4s0u-fi,z'-foniz’m). [f. As- 
SOCIATION +-ISM.] The doctrine that mental and 
moral phenomena may be accounted for by associa- 
tion of ideas. 

1882 A thenxunt 28 Jan. 118/1 Points where Mill’s mind 
emancipated itself from the narrow range of associationism 
in psychology. | | 

Asso:cia‘tionist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] 

1. One who belongs to an association. 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret 11. i. (1871) 160 Groups of ..in- 
dustrious associationists, 1881 E. Purcett in Academy 


22 Jan. 56 The wretched Church Associationist is reduced 
to auricular confession. . Po. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of associationism. 

1862 R. Patrerson Ess. Hist. & Art 55 The beautiful.. 
instead of being, as the Associationists affirm, merely a 
chameleon-like phantasm, 1882 A¢henvum 28 Jan. 119/1 
Prof. Bain ..the last of the Associationists. 

Associative (4sdufiiv), a. [f. L. assoctat- 
(see ASSOCIATE) +-IVE, as if ad, L. *assoczativus.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by association, 
Hence Asso'ciatively adv. 

1817 CoLeripce Biog. Lit, 1. 286 By the power of evoking 
and combining, Mr. Wordsworth means.. the aggregative 
and associative [power]. 1881 Rar in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
233 The associative principle in the arrangements of econo- 
mical life. 1880 CypLes //u, Exp. v. 110 So as to repre- 
sent associatively. 

Associator (Aséfijeitaz). Also 7 -er. [n. of 
action on Latin type f. Associate or L. associare.] 
He who or that which joins in association; a con- 
federate, companion ; 2 member of an association. 

1616 Purcuas Péler. (1864) 126 Another Nayro, who 
with his Associaters kill him. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1857/5 
All Conventiclers, Covenanters, Associators, and all other 
Traytors. 1750 Harris Hermes iu. i. (1786) 229 The natural 
Associators with Articles are common Appellatives. 1876 

3ancrort //ist. U.S. V. xii. 456 Congress ..called on the 
associators in Philadelphia. .to join the army. 

Associatory (aséwfijata:ri), a. [f. prec.: see 
-ory.] llaving the quality of associating, 

1880 Cypres //um. Exp. ii. 39 The associatory activity of 
the senses. ; 

+ Asso‘cie, v. Oés. Also 4 assossie, 5 -cye. 
[a. OF. assocze-7 (13th c. in Littré):—L. assoczd-re : 
see AssoclATE.] Early equivalent of AsSociaTE v. 

1. ¢rans. To unite, place, or bring (a person or 


| acquite and assoyle the defendaunt. 
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oneself) into companionship or alliance with an- 
other ; = ASSOCIATE Z, 1, 3. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed, Ws, (1871) III. 329 He is irreguler pat 
sittip in place as associed wib pe domesman. 1388—1 A7zngs 
xxii. 50 2z2a7g., Josephat nolde be assossied with him..in 
nauey. 1447 BoxenHam Seyntys 97 He..assocyied hym 
onto ther cumpanye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 212 
Robert .. assocyed vnto hym Syr Rogger the Mortimer. 

2. zntr. To enter into confederacy ; = ASSOCIATE 3. 

1441 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 57 They had assocyed to the 
number of pce persons or thereabouts, 


+ Asso‘gue. Obs. [a. F. assogue (in same 
sense), 2. Sp. azogue, Pg. azougue, quicksilver, ad. 
Sp. Arab. az-zaouga (P. de Alcala) = Arab. GahpJl 


az-2aiig, i.e. az=al the, zaig, ad. Pers. 892) shiwah 


quicksilver.] A Spanish vessel carrying quicksilver 
to America for use in the silver-mines. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2760/2 The two Assogues Ships de- 
signed to have sailed..for New Spain. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 
118 Outward bound flotas, assogues, or register ships. 


Assoil (asoi'l), v. Forms: 3-4 asoyl-en, -y, 
asoil-en, -y, 3-6 asoyle, -oile, 4 asoyli, -lye, 
asoilie, assoill-en, -i, assoil-en, 4-6 assoyle, 
assoille, 4-7 assoile, 5 assole, 5-7 assoyl, 6 
asoylle, 5- assoil. Scotch 5 assolyhe (= assolje), 
6 assolye, assoilje, -ye, -ze, 7 assolzie, -oylle, 
7- assoilzie. Afhet. 5-6 soile, soyle. [f. OF. 
a(s)sozlle pres. subj., a(s\soz/ pres. indic. of a(s)soldre, 
a(s)soudre :—L. absoliiére =absolvire to absolve, f. 
ab from +soluére to loose. Other forms of the 
infinitive in OF. (the first two also in AF.) were 
a.s)soilier, a(s)sozler, a(s)solzer, a(s)sotllzr, a.s)so- 
lir, as if:—L. *absolucre. Li. sohiére gave OF. 
solre, soldre, as batitére, qua'tiiér gave batre, 
guatre, and volucrunt, *vo-liuérunt gave volrent, 
voldrent ; with the variants a(s)sozlier, a(s)ozllir, 
compare other OF. double forms, as ¢estr, fazre:— 
L. tacére, *tacére, and plesir, plaire:—L. placére, 
*placére. Subsequently refashioned in Fr. as @é- 
soudre, and in Eng. as ABSoIL, which paved the 
way for the modern ABSOLVE, formed directly 
from the L after 1500. The Fr. / sozz?/é, lost in 
Eng., was as usual retained in Scotch, and sym- 
bolized by 73, yz, Zy, now corruptly written /s, 
whence the current @ssoz/zie (asoi'lyi, asoi'li).] 

I. To assoil a person. 

1. To absolve from sin, grant absolution to, par- 
don, forgive ; = ABSOLVE 2. ‘ IVhom God assotl !’ 
(OF. que Diew assozlle! L. quem Deus absolvat !): 
an ejaculatory prayer for the departed. arch. 

1297 R. GLouc. 464 No man, bote be pope one, hem asoyly 
ne my3te. 1340 Ayend. 172 Pet he habbe power him to 
asoyli and him penonce toanioyni. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 
1882 Of absolucioun he on pe segge calles, & he asoyled 
hym. 1426 Pol. Peents 11. 131 As wele on his ffader side, 
Henry the fifth, whom God assoille, as by Kateryne quene 
of Englond, his modir, whom God assoile. 1610 HoLLanp 
Camden's Brit. 1. 564 Pray devoutly for the soule whom God 


assoile. 1638 Pexzt. Conf. vii. (1657) 132 God remitting 
whomsoever the Priest assoileth. 1816 Scotr Azfig. xxvi, 


‘God assoilzie her!’ ejaculated old Elspeth ..‘ His mercy is ~ 


infinite.’ cx840 De Quincey Axtobiog, Sk, Wks. II. 102 
Oxford might avail to assoil me. 

b. of, from the sin. arch. 

1297 R. Giouc. 501 The pope of alle hor sunnes asoileth 
alle the Barons & kniztes. 1393 Lanai. P. PLC. xxi. 185 
To asoylye men of alle manere synnes. 1508 FisHer /77ks. 
1. 44 Be assoyled clene from synne of theyr ghostly fader. 
1551 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 151 b (Jam.) The wordis of ab- 
solutioun..I assoilye the fra thi synnis. 1596 Drayton 
Legends iv. 857 Secretly assoyling of his sin. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Inig. 112 Acquitted and assoiled from the guilt of all 
our sins. 

c. from purgatory. (Cf. senses 2 and 5.) arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 21/1 And assoylle the synnars 
whan thou descendest into helle. 1828 Scott /. Al. Perth 
II. 299 He will be freed from purgatory the sooner that 
good people pray to assoilzie him. ie 

+ 2. To absolve or set free from excommunication 


or other ecclesiastical sentence. Ods. 

1362 Lanct. P. PZ A in. 139 Heo pat ben Curset in 
Constorie counteb hit not at a Russche .. Heo is asoyled as 
sone as hire-self lykep. c1450 A/erlix xxvii. 560 The londe 
was assoiled by thelegat. 1611 Speep //is¢. Gt. Brit. 1X. viii. 
(1632) 578 Vntil he were assoyled of his excommunication. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Sudj. 206 If any Bishop do excom- 
municate any person..the King may write to the Bishop, 
and command him to assoyl, and absolve the party. 1691 
Biount Law Dict., Assoile (absolvere) Signifies to deliver, 
pardon, or set free from an Excommunication. 

+ 3. To set free, discharge, or release (of, from 
obligations, liabilities) ;= ABSOLVE &. Ods. 

1366 Maunbev. iii. x8 To whom God 3af his pleyn Power, 
for to bynde and to assoille. 1382 Wyctir 1 A/acc. x. 29 
Now y assoile you, and alle Jewis, of tributis. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 143 The same Pope .. cursed him, and asoiled 
al his barones fro that feith whech they had mad to him. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 266/2 She ..was assoilled of her 
vowe. 1650 S. Crarke Eccl. Hist. (1654) 1. 507 A lawful 
oath, from which no man can assoile you. © 

4, To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guilty, to clear; = ABSOLVE 4. Const. 


of, from. arch, (see b) 
1528 More //eresyes 11. Wks. 211/2 Than may the iudges 
1848 UDALL, etc. 


-wip feyned pardons. 
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Erasm. Par. Matt, xviii. 92 Whom Cesar doth condemne, 
God sumtime doth assoyle. 1647 (11 Mar.) CRomweLL Let. 
xxv. (Carl.) The houses did assoil the army from all sus. 
picion. @1667 Jer. ‘TayLor Serve. (1678) 88 Many persons 
think themselves fairly assoiled, because they are .. not of 
scandalous Lives. 1832 Lams Le?#. 1. (1841) 82 If the candle- 
stick be not removed, I assoil myself. 

b. esp. in Sc. Law, where assotlzie (i.e. assoilie, 
assovlyte) is still the proper term for: To acquit by 
sentence of court. 

1603-5 Sir J. Mervin Ae. (1735) 155 Being assoilzied he 
continued the greatest Favourite at Court. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. w. xxviii. (Jam.) The malefactour assoilyied at 
the instance of the partie, a@1691 Sir G. Mackenzie in 
Stewarts Trial (1753) 143 The chief actor must be first 
discussed, and either found guilty or assoilzied. 1800 A. 
CarLyLe A xtobiog, 235 Clear in their judgement that the 
panel should be assoilzied and the Presbytery taken to task. 
1865 Morn. Star 5 Dec., The action could not be maintained, 
and the defendants were entitled to be assoillzied. 

5. To release, deliver, set free; to discharge. Const. 
of, from. arch, 


1go1 Pol, Poems (1859) I1. 38 When ye han assoiled me.. 
In truth I shall soile thee of thine orders. 1502 ARNOLD 
Chron, 280 ‘The sayd bysshop now beyng cardynal, was as- 
soiled of his bisshoprich of Wynchester. 1596 SPENSER F. (1. 
x. 52 Till from her bands the spright assoiled is, 1658 UssHer 
Ann. vi. 400 To assoile all the sea craft of Thracia from the 
power and jurisdiction of Philippus. a@1845 Hoop Ofex 
Quest. xv, What harm if men who burn the midnight-oil.. 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil?_ 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
inG HV&s, 1. 330 Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

II. To assoil a thing. 

+6. To unloose the knot of (difficulty or doubt); 
to clear up, solve, or resolve ;= ABSOLVE 6. Obs. 
(In this sense freq. soy/e, soz/in 16th c. Cf. SoIL v.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Beeth, v. iii. 154 Pat pei mowen assoilen 
and vnknytten be knot of bis questioun. 1377 Lanot. P. PZ. 
B. 1. 236 Pis asketh dauid; And dauyd assoileth it hym- 
self. 1485 Caxton 7vevisa's Higden (1527) 1 This ques- 
tyon and doubte is easy to assoyle. 1513 DouGLas 
Eneis vu. ii. 138 The pepill..thar petitiouns gettis assol3eit 
heir. 1548 UDALL, etc. Avasm. Par. Mark xi. 28 Soyle me 
this question. a@1g93 H. Smitu Sev. 259 Nebuchadnezzar 
cannot assoile hisowne dreame. 1602 WARNER A J. Eng. xl. 
Ixxvii. 318 Sybil assoiling Oraclesin Caue. 1696 WuistTon 7%. 
Larth(1722)65 Fewer difficulties in the .. Books themselves, 
than in the ..very Comments which ought to assoil ’em. 

+ 7. To refute (an objection or argument). Oés. 

¢1370 Wycuir IVks. (1880) 388 Argumentis bat may not be 
asoylid. ¢1449 Pecocx Refr.1. xix. 78 A good clerk couthe 
not assoile the firste obieccioun. 1655 GURNAL Chm in Arm. 
1. 587 For the fuller assoyling this objection. 1721 STRYPE 
Eccl, Mem, 1. xxxviii. 300 To confute the pope’s primacy.. 
and to assoyl Pole’s arguments. ; 

8. To purge oneself from, purge, expiate, atone 
for. (From J, 2.) arch. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. 1V. vi. 25 Well weeting how their errour 
to assoyle. 160r Hottanp Pliny I. 453 To exptate and as- 
soile the carnage and executiondon vpon the enemies. 1693 
W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 162 To assoil crimes or accu- 
sations—i.e. to free himself from them. 1879 E. ArNnoLp 
Lt. Asia vin, (1881) 228 Let each act Assoil a fault or help 
a merit grow. ; 

+9. To acquit oneself of, or discharge (an 
obligation), (From 3.) Obs. vare. 

1596 Spenser Dafhx. |xxvii, Till that you come where ye 
your vowes assoyle. E ; , 

+10. To ‘discharge, get rid of, dispel (a thing). 
(From 5.) Obs. rare. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1v. v. 30 In seeking him that should 
her payn assoyle. /éid. in. i. 58 She soundly slept, and 
carefull thoughts did quite assoile. 

§| Catachr. for Soin, szlLy. 

1845 DisraELi Syéz/ 290 Is it that the world has assoiled 


-my soul? Yet I have not tasted of worldly joys. 


+ Assoi'l, 54. Obs. rare. 
tion, explanation. 

1589 Puttennam Lxg, Poesic (Arb.) 198 By way of riddle 
(Enigma) of which the sence can hardly be picked out, but 
by the parties owne assoile. 

Assoiler (dsoi‘le1). [subst. use of AF. assozler 
to AssoiL.] Absolving (from excommunication). 

1813 Ann. Reg. 279/2 Sir Samuel Romilly. .stated that he 
had applied for a writ of assoiler on account of the plaintiff. 
(Cf. 1553 Fitzuers. Vat. Brev. 63b, Leuesque ad maunde 
ses lettres de assoiler le partie. } 

+ Assoiling (4sorlin), 7d/. sd. Obs. [f. AssomL 2. 
+-Incl] 

1. The action of absolving, absolution. 

€1380 Wycuir De Eccl, iii. Sel. Wks. 1871 II]. 345 Many 
heresies, as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cursingis, 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 
415 Monkes my3te use pe offys of assoillynge [L. adso/- 
vendi), 1642 JER. TAYLOR Efisc. (1647) 317 The publike as- 
soyling of penitents. : 

2. The resolving of a difficulty, solution. 

1619 Favour Axntiguitie 72 For the triall of all controver- 
sies, and assoyling all doubts. 1678 CupwortH /ztell. Syst. 
209 For the assoilling of which Difficulty (seeming so for- 
midable at first sight). ; ‘ain 

3. The refutation or answering of an objection. 

1382 Wycuir Wisd. viii. 8 The soilingis [z.”. asoilyngis] of 
argumentis. c1449 Pecock Aef7.u. xi. 208 For answere 
and assoiling to the firste argument. @1679 IT’. Goopwin 
Wks. (1863) VIL. 406 Assoiling or answer to one of the greatest 
difficulties or objections. —§ | J 

Assoilment (isoi‘lmént). [f. Asso v.+ 
-MENT ; perh. a. AF. *assoz/lement.] ; 

1. The action or condition of absolution from sin, 


guilt, censure, or accusation. 


[f. prec. vb.]  Solu- 


. ASSOINE. 


1611 Sreep His¢. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. 51 They did absolue 
him; but.. this assoilement was not so much the Epilogue 
of his olde, as the Prologue of his new Tragicall vexations. 
1664 H. More Afyst. /uig. 12 Assoilment from guilt. ¢ 1840 
De Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 102 To win for me..a 
station of purification and assoilment. 

+2. Discharge, acquittal cof a duty). Ods. 

z8t0 Jer. Taytor Gt. Fxeuip. 0. xvit. 73 It is a sufficient 
assoilment of this part of his duty. 
+3. Solution of a difficulty; reconciliation of 


conflicting statements. Ods. 

a 1679 T. Goopwin IWks. 1863 V. 460 The second part of 
this assoilment or reconciliation of Haggai and Paul. 

4] Catachr. for: Soil, defilement. 

1876 Farrar Aarlb. Sernt. xxv. 249 He will cleanse from 
your repentant souls this daily assoilment of unwilling sin. 

Assoilzie, Scotch form of Assotu z. 

+ Assoin(e, s+. Ols. Also 3 asoyne, assoyne, 
4 Se. asson3e. [Variant of Essoin, a. OF. es- 
Sotgne, essoine. see A- pref. to, As- pref] An 
excuse ; a legal excuse put in for non-appearance. 

1297 R. Grouc, 539 Giffardes asoyne. «1300 Cursor AM. 
2266 Pat schending is wit-outen soyne [v.7. soygne, Tri. 
AIS. assoyne}. ¢1300 A’, Adis. 6051 Thider com withowten 
assoyne, Two quenes of Amazoyne. ¢ 1375 ?Barsour S/, 
Thontas 52 Pat al..Suld but assonje cume to pat feste. 

+ Assoi‘n(e, v. Obs. Forms: 3 asunien, aso- 
nien, 3-5 asoyne, 4 assoyne, assoine, 4-6 Se. 
asson3e, -zie, yie, 7 assoygne. [variant of Es- 
SOIN v., a. OF. essoigner: see prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To excuse ; to offer or put in an excusc 
for non-appearance of. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. KR. 64 Uor swuch hit mei beon bat 3e schulen 
asunien [v.7. aseinen, asonien] ou. ¢2330 /Jorice § Bl. 67 
Ne scholde no weder me assoine. ¢1380 Wyctir Se/. Wks, 
(1871) 440 Worldliche excusasioun shal not penne assoyne. 
1513 Douctas nets xin. Prol. 133 How think we he asson- 
zeis [v.7. esson3ies] him to astart. 1646 GauLe Cases Cousc. 
65 Such as are absent, and have no care to be assoygned. 

2. intr. ‘To excuse oneself, decline, refuse. 

1440 Promp, Parv.15 Assoynynge or refusynge. ¢1470 
Henry Wellace x. 365 With gret inwy to Wallace fast he 
raid; And he till him assonyeit nocht for thi. 

Assommon: see ASsuMMON v. Ods. to summon. 

Assonance (z’'sénins). [a. F. assonance (cf. 
Sp. asonancia), as if ad. L. *assonantia, £. assonare 
to sound to, respond to, f. as-=ad- to + sonare to 
sound. 

1. Resemblance or correspondence of sound be- 


tween two words or syllables. 

1727 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., Assonance.. where the words of 
a phrase, or a verse, have the same sound or termination, 
and yet make no proper rhyme. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IX. x1v. vii. 222 The numerals are so nearly akin that 
there would be a close assonance if not identity in the words. 
1870 LoweELt Study HViud. 327 Homer. .seems fond of play- 
ing with assonances, 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 623 Incessant 
assonances and balances of clauses and expressions. 

2. Pros. The correspondence or riming of one 
word with another’in the accented vowel and those 
which follow, but not in the consonants, as used in 
the versification of Old French, Spanish, Celtic, 
and other languages. 

1823 T. Roscoe Sismondi’s Lit. Eur. (1846) 1. iti. 85 As- 
sonance or the rhyming of the terminating vowels. 1837 
Hatran “fist, Lit. 1. ii. 165 In their lighter poetry the 
Spaniards frequently contented themselves with assonances 
..as duro and Aumo, boca and cosa. 1861 Marsu Exg. 
Lang, 1862) 403 The rule of assonance .. requires the repe- 
tition of the same vowels in the assonant words, from the 
last accented vowel inclusive. Thus wan and hat, nation 
and traitor, penitent and reticence, are assonant couples of 
words. 1879 H. Necor in Encycl, Brit. 1X. 633 In the 
Roland such assonances occur. 

3. A word or syllable answering to another in 


sound. 
1882 Farrar arly Chr. 1. 491 Clopas or Chalpai is a 
Hebrew naine, of which Alphzeus is the current assonance. 
4. transf. Correspondence more or less incom- 


lete. 

P ess J. Sttruine in A. Grit. Rev. XLIX. 387 With an as- 
sonance to reality everywhere. 1876 LoweLL Among auiy 
Bks, Ser... 41 Assonance between facts seemingly remote. 

A’ssonancy. !0¢s. [ad. Sp. asonancia: see 
prec.}] = ASSONANCE 1. 

1770 Barret Lond. to Genoa \I1. 272 Their poets search 
studiously after such assonancies and scatter them often in 
the scenes of their dramas. 

Assonant (2sJnant), a. and sd. [a. F. asson- 
ant, or Sp. asonante, ad. L. assonant-em, pr. pple. 
of assondre. see prec.]} 

A. adj. Corresponding in vowel-sound ; charac- 
terized by assonance. 

1727-51 CuHamBers Cycl, Assonant Rhymes..a kind of 
verses common among the Spaniards. 186: [see Asson- 
ANCE 2]. 1864 Sxeat UA/aud’s Poems Pref., Such words as 
JSanious, satlor, icighbour, etc., may be used as assonant. 

B sé [sc. word.] 

1862 Guardian 5 Feb. 3136/2 Exchantnients, niorasses, 
vastness, and uustadle are English assonants, as all contain- 
ing an accented a, followed by an unaccented e. 

Assonantal (xs*nex'ntal), a. [l. prec. +-aul] 
Of or pertaining to assonance. 

188: Slackw. Mag. Apr. 482 note, The assonantal rhythm 
which satisfies Spanish ears. 

Assona‘ntic,c. [irreg. f. as prec. + -1¢.] = prec. 

1881 Lp. Lytton in 19¢4 Cent. Nov. 782 An assonantic 
theory which commends itself to the ear of the poet. 
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Assonate (x'séne't), v. [f. L. assonat- ppl. 
stem of assondre: sce ASSONANCE and -atE.] ‘To 
correspond in sound, esp. in vowcl-sound ; to rime 
in assonance. 

{x623 CockreraM, Assonate, to sound or ring like a bell.] 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Assouate, to sound logether, to 
answer by sound. 1879 H. Nicot in Eucycd. Brit. 1X.633 The 
accented vowels being those which rhyme or assonate. 1880 
— in Acadenty 24 July 57/3 Such a metre .. is assonating 
heroic verse. 

Asson3e, var. ASSOIN(E sd. and v. Obs. 

As soon, assoon, adv). phy. Forms: 3-4 
als son(e, 4-5 also sone, alsone, 5 asoune, 5 7 
assoone. ‘The two words as soon were commonly 
written as one from rsth to 18th c., both with, and 
without, following as; cf. Fr. aussetét(qgue. See 
other instanecs under ALSoON. 

21475 Pluuptou Corr, 30 Asoune as they may be gotten. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V.13 Assone as they myght. 1581 
Sipney Def. Poeste (1622) 510 Assoone as hee might see those 
beasts well painted. 1760 IT. Hutcuinson //ist. Col. Alass. 
Bay i, (1765) 58 Assoon as they knew the terms. 

Beside the obvious sense (see AS A 3-5, and Soon), 
Assoon had also the mcaning: As soon as might 
be, immediately, forthwith. (Fr. azssz¢d¢.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 339 He.. said wit[h] word, and als son 
[ater als sone, also soone] All his comament was don. 1340 
Hampote /’r. Cousc. 4102 Pus sal ende pe dignité of Rome; 
And als sone aftir sal anticrist come. ¢1420 Sir Amadace 
Ivii, (1842) 50 Alsone his lord he metes. 1585 James I Fs. 
Poeste (Arb.) 23 He stays assone, and in his mynde doeth 
cast, What way to take. ; 

+ Asso'piate, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. F. as- 
soptr (Cotgr.), mod. assoupir, or It. assopire, f. L. 
as- = ai: to + sopire to lull asleep: see -aTE3.] 
To lull, calm, assuage, lay at rest, put an end to. 

a 1649 Scotch Acts Chas, (1814) V. 667 (Jam.) Not intended 
as ane justificatione of the band, for. .all of that kynd wes 
already assopfiJat. 1684 J. Morison Struys’ Voy. 66 ‘Vhe 
Captain gave me fair words, and assopiated the Quarrel 
between Me and Myself. 

Assort (aspit), v. [a. OF. assorter (mod. as- 
sortir), f. @ to+sorte Sort, kind; cf. It. assortare 
(Florio), -2re.] 

1. ¢rans. To distribute (things, ~ave/y persons) 
into groups, as being of like nature or intended for 
the same purpose; to arrange in sorts, classify. 

1490 Caxton Euneydos xv. 54 And chose theym one from 
the other for to assorte theym. 1611 Cotcr., Assortir, lo 
sort, assort.. order severall things handsomely; also, to 
furnish, or store with all sorts of. 1774 Burke Sf. der. 
Laxratiou Wks. 11. 420 The colleagues whom he had assorted 
at the same boards, 1803 Miss Porter Thaddeus xiv. (1831) 
128 Assorting some parcels on the counter. : 

2. trans. To class, place (a thing or person) in 
the same group w7¢h others. 

1833 I. Taytor Fauat. v. 89 The companions with whom 
we found ourselves assorted. 1861 Dickens Gt. £xfect. I. 
259 Iie would .. assort it with the fabulous dogs and veal- 
cutlets as a monstrous invention. 

3. intr. To fall intoa class, take one’s place fitly ; 

to be of a sort, match, suit we// or 71] with. 
1800 W. Tayor in Mouth. Mag. X. 424 His Muse assorts 
ill with the personages of Christian mythology. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamitton A/etaph, xxvii. (1870) I]. 335 Finding that 
it is harmonious,—that it dovetails and natyrally assorts 
with other parts, 

4. intr. To consort, keep company, associate 
with, 

1823 Lams £/ia Ser. n. vii. (1865) 284, I could abide to assort 
with fisher-swains. 186z Pycrort Agony Point vii. (1862) 81 
She assorted with those of an age at which, etc. 

5. ¢rans. To furnish with an assortment. 

(Cf. x611 in 1.] @19797 Burke (T.) The well-assorted ware- 
houses of dissenting congregations. A/od. We have sent 
orders for some white goods to assort our store. : 

+ Asso‘rte, st. Obs. rare—. [f. prec. or its 
F. original.} A company, group. 

¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 1997 Sitte down here by one assorte. 

Assorted (Asfited), pp/.a. [f. prec. +-Ep.] 
Arranged in sorts, classified; matched, suited, 
fitted ; furnished with all sorts. 

a1797 Burke (T.) No way assorted to those with whom 
they must associate. [See AssorT 4.] 1814 Soutney Roderick 
nu. Wks. EX. 14 In wedlock to an ill-assorted mate. 1844 
Macreapy Xeni, 11. 240 Put by my assorted papers. 

Asso‘rtedness. [f. prec.+-nxEss.] The con- 
dition of being (well or ill) assorted or matched. 

1859 G. Merevitu &. Fevere/ 1. iv. 55 An outraged future 
bearing with it a life-long ill-assortedness. 

Assorting (4sf3tin), vd/. sb. [f. Assort v. + 
-1nGI.]_ Assortment; the supplying of the sorts 
of which there is a deficiency. 

1883 Daily News 22 Oct. 7/1 The new orders are only small, 
and for assorting-up purposes. 

Assortment (asfitmént). [f. Assort v. + 
“MENT ; cf. F. assortiment, It. assortimento.] 

1. The action of assorting; assorted condition ; 
arrangement or classification into classes or kinds. 

1611 Cotar., Propricté..a handsome or comelie assort- 
ment. 1714 R. Jounson Noctes Nottingh. 8 (T.) Of better 
direction for the assortment and certainty of structure. 1765 
Tucker Zt. Nat. II. 652 If a certain lucky assortment of 
corpuscles could produce me into being. 1866 Howetts 

Veuct. Life (1883) 1. iv. 72 The absence of quantity and 
assortment in his wares. A/od. She was engaged tn the 
assortment of her crewels, 
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2. A group of things of the same sort; a class 
formed by assorting. 

1759 Apam Smitn Format, Laug. in Mor, Sent, (1797) 11. 
407 Vhose classes and assortments, which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species. 1774 Burke SP. Amer, Taxa- 
tion Wks. I]. 431 In such heterogencous assortments, the 
most innocent person will lose the effect of his innocency. 

3. An assorted set, whether of different varieties 
of the samc thing (as ‘an assortment of silks‘) or 
of various things (as ‘an assortment of goods’); 
a variety of sorts adapted to various requirements. 

1791 Llamitton Berthollet’s Dyciug II. 11. 357 To produce 
an assortment of shades. 1823 Lamp //ta (1860 416 Having 
by us a tolerable assortment of these gift-horses. 1823 F. 
Coorer /'oueer viii. (1869) 36/2 I’nough to furnish, in the 
language of the country, an assortment fora store. 1869 J. 
Martineau £ss. 11. 60 Such as the sample is, will the entire 
assortment be. 

+Asso't, v. Obs. 
4-5 assote, 6-8 assot. 
+ sot fool, Sot.] 

1. ¢utr. To become or act like a fool ; to become 
infatuated, foolishly fond, madly in love. 

o1195 Lamd, Font. 17 Gif pu hine iseze pet he wulle asottie 
to pes deofles hond. 1393 Gower Cou/. HII. 235 That he ne 
assote To chaunge for the womanhed ‘Ihe worthinesse of 
his manhed. /érd. 281 Eke I not for what enyprise | shulde 
assote upon a nonne. 

2. trans. To make a fool of, infatuate, befool. 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 237 Thilke firy rage Of love, which 
the men assoteth. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. 110 Sce how 
drunkenesse assotteth a man. a 1626 Br. ANDREWES Servi. 
(1856) I. 348 They assot themse]ves, they will not conceive 
aright of their estates. 22741 Sgutre of Dauies xxvii. in 
Dodsl. Poents (1770) 1V. 130 As couthful fishers at the benty 
brook, By various arts assot the seely fry. 

3. in pa. pple. assotted. Infatuated. 

¢1380 Sir Perum, 2007 Pow ert a-sotid. 1393 Gower 
Conf, 111. 270 The riche. .Assoted were upon her love. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 114 Loth..was assoted by moche drynkynge 
of wyn. 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss. 11. ccxxxvil. (cexxxtll) 
736 The kynge was so asotted on this syr Hugh Spenser. 
1610 Gwintim Heraldry ui. xvii. (1660) 209 So much were 
the Israélites assotted in Idolatry. 

+ Asso'te, a. Uss. Also 6 assott. [(3 sylla- 
bles in Gower) ?a OF. ais)sot’, pa. pple. of assoter 
(see prec.) ; or short for assotted.} 

1393 Gower Couf. 1.235 She made Hercules so nice Upon 
her love, and so assote. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cad. Mar. 25 
Willye, I wene thou bee assott. 

Assouerit, obs. Sc. form of AssurED ff/. a. 

Assowe, var. ASwouGH adv. Obs. a-swoon. 

Assuade (aswé'd, v. ?O0ds. rare. [f As- pref) 
+L. suadére to advise.] trans. To present as ad- 
vice, to urge persuasively. 

, 1806 W. Tayior in Anu. Kev. IV. 240 A chance of assuad- 
ing his own better judgment on the multitude. 

Assuage (aswé'dz), v. Forms: 3-7 aswage, 
4-5 asuage, 5-8 asswage, 4- assuage. Aphet. 
5-7 swage: see SuacE, fa. UF. @ s)souage-r, 
-agiter, Pr. a(s\suaviar, {. L. type *assuavidre, f. ad 


Torms: 2 asottie, 4 asote, 
[a. OF. a(s)soter, f. a to 


to + sudvis sweet. agreeable. Cf. abridge, aggrege, 


allege (L. abbreviare, aggraviare, alleviare).] 
I. ¢rans. 

1. To soften, mitigate, calm, appease, allay (angry 
or excited feelings). 

2330 R. Brunne Chron. 300 His wrath forto asuage. ¢1420 
Pallad, on Husb. w. 883 But yf he bite hir in his rage, Let 
labouryng his melancoly swage. 1513 More Auch. ///, 
Wks. 35/2 The displeasure of those that bare him prudke ss 
was well asswaged. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 32 God hath 
asswaged his pride, and tamed him. 1777 Watson PAriip 
Ff (1793) II. xiv. 229 They omitted nothing in their power 
to assuage his resentment. 1857 BuckLe Cizr/rs. viit. 500 
That secular spirit which, in every country, has assuaged 
religious animosities. 

2. To pacify, appease, calm (the excited person). 

o1325 4. E. Addit. P. C. 3 When heuy herttes ben hurt 
wyth hepyng. .Suffraunce may aswagen hem. 1596 Srexsen 
¥.Q. ¥. i. 47 But Artegall him fairely gan asswage. 1593 
Fiorio, Propitiare ..to asswage God with sacrifice. 1705 
Appison Xosamoud un. vi, Kindling pity, kindling rage At 
once provoke me, and asswage. 1763 Sir W. Jones Cisse 
Poems (1777) 33 So may thy prayers assuage the scornful 
dame. 1858 Hawtuorxe Fr. & /t. Zruds. 1. 295, I shall.. 
assuage and mollify myself a little after that uncongenial 
life of the consulate. 


+3. To relax, modify, moderate (a harsh law, 


etc.) 

c1300 Becket 1454 That the King wolde .. aswagi the 
lithere lawes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 287.1, 1 pray the.. 
that thoif asuage uppon hym the sentence of dampnacion. 

4. To mitigate, alleviate, soothe, relieve (physical 
or mental pain); to lessen the violence of (disease). 

1393 Gower Couf. 1. 267 That shulde assuage The leper. 
c1400 Kom. Kose 2815 Thus Swete-Thenkyng shalle aswage 
‘The peyne of lovers, 1561 T. N[ortox] Cadoiu’s Just. Wm. 
206 ‘Then were there ministred other plaisters to asswage 
such peines. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ui. xxii. § 1 ‘They 
need medicine... to assuage the disease. 1725 Pore Ortyss. 
n. 29 The rest with duteous love his griefs asswage. 1 
Miuman St. Paud’s xix. 481 Perhaps no man has assuaged 
so much human misery as John Howard. ; 

5. To appease, satisfy (appetites. desires). 

03430 Lypc. Peuus-Mass in Lay Folk's Mass. Bk. 304 
Water or wyne. .asswage the grete dryhnesse of ther Rredy 
thruste. 1697 Dryvex ire. Georg. 1. 791 Vhe good old 
God his Hunger did asswage With Roots and Herbs. 1812 
Compe (Dr. Syntax! /icturesgue x. 57 His thirst assuage 
With tea that's made of balm or sage. 1856 Mrs. Stowe 
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Dred II. xxvii. 278 So the fearful craving of his soul for 
justice was assuaged. _. : 

6. gen. To abate, lessen, diminish (esf. anything 
swollen). arch. or Obs. 

c1430 Lyne. Alin, Poems 64 His olde gyltis bothe to asoft 
and swage. 1494 FaBYAN vil. Ccxxxvi. 273 Short of body, 
and therwith fatte; the whiche to aswage he toke y® lesse 
of metis, ¢1525 SKELTON El. Rummyneg to For her visage 
It would aswage A mannes courage. 1667 Perys Diary 20,21 
Dec., My poor wife is in mighty pain, and her face miserably 
swelled. .My wife is a little better, and her cheek asswaged. 
1714 J. Bryant Alythol. 11. 284 The Dove. .brought the first 
tidings that the waters of the deep were asswaged. 

IL. tur. 

+ 7. Of passion, pain, appetite, etc. (from senses 
1, 2, 4, 5): To become less violent, to abate. Odés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chyon. 78 Of his crueltes he gynnes forto 
assuage. ¢1386 CHaucer Jlerch. T. 838 His sorwe gan 
aswage. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvii. xvi, The great 
payne of love May not aswage ty] death it remove. 1607 
Torsett Four. Beasts 57 Their lust asswageth till another 
time. 1722 De For Plague 191 The plague being come to 
a crisis, its fury began to assuage. 

8. gen. To grow less, diminish, decrease, fall off, 
die away; to abate, subside. arch. or Obs. 

c1430 Hfymas to Virg. (1867) 79 Take hede.. How fast 
3oure saci doop asswage. 1523 Lp. Berners F7roiss. I. 
xxvili. 42 Kyng Phylippes enterprise of y® sayd Croysey 
beganne to asswage and waxe cold. 1611 Biste Gex. viii. 1 
And the waters asswaged. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 242 
The Fire in Lime burnt, Asswages not, but lies hid. 1858 
Mottey Dutch Rep, Introd. v. 17 As the deluge assuaged. 

+ Assua‘ge, 5b. Obs. rare. [f. prec.]=next. 

1596 Firz-cerrrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 15 His griefe, im- 
patient of asswage. 

Assuagement (aswé!'dzmént). Also 6 a- 
swage-, 6-7 asswage-. [a. OF. a(s)souagement : 
see ASSUAGE v. and -MENT.] 

1, The action of assuaging ; the condition of being 
assuaged ; mitigation, alleviation, relief, abatement. 

1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Just. i. 213 Y* faithfull haue 
aswagement of their sorrowe, in considering the purpose of 
god. 1638 Baker Left, Balzac (1654) IV. 52 To read there 
the continuation of yoursickness, could not. .be any asswage- 
ment of mine. 1871 BrowninG Badaust. 555 And for ‘as- 
suagement of these evils—nought ! 

2. An assuaging medicine or application, a leni- 
tive, sedative, alleviative. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 255/1 [Recipe for] An 
assuagement for the Face. 1833 1. TayLor Fanat. v. 116 
Assuagements of the dread which the belief in purgatory 
inspired, 1858 Carty_e reds. Gr. I. u. vi. 78 Medicinal 
assuagements, from the Libeck ship-stores. 

Assuager (aswe!'dzai). In 6-7 assw-. [f. As- 
SUAGE v. + -ERJ.] He who, or that which, assuages. 

1564 BauLowin Jlor. Philos.(Palfr.) ili. (1595) 4 An asswager 
of wrong ought greatly tobe honoured. 1605 TiMME Quersit. 
1. xii. 53 Red ocre .. is an asswager of things ..and a great 
mittigator of all griefes and paines. 

Assuaging (aswéidzin), vd/. 5b. [fas prec. + 
-1NG1.] Assuagement. 

1580 Hottysano Treas. Fr. Tong., Addoulctssement, an 
assuaging, an appeasing. 1824 Scott S¢. Konan’s iii, Many 
other acts of moderating authority they performed, much to 
the assuaging of faction. 

Assua‘ging, ///. a — 
a. Giving reliet or mitigation, 
siding. 

1651 E. Prestwicn //iffol. 89 Th’ asswaging waters left 
behind The Earth withslimeand rubbish clad. 1801 SourHEY 
Thataba i. vii, She had not wept till that assuaging prayer. 
1879 Geo. Exiot Theo. Such ii. 36 To raise the assuaging 
reflection. - . 

Assuasive (aswé'siv), a, and sb, ?Ods. [f. As- 
pref. + -swasive, as in persuasive (cf. ASSUADE) ; 
but confused in sense with ASSUAGE. ] 

A. adj. Soothingly persuasive ; soothing. 

1708 Pore Sf. Cecilia 25 Music her soft assuasive voice 
applies. a@176z2 Laoy MontacuEe Poems (1785) 63 There 
blend your cares with soft assuasive arts There sooth the 
passions, there unfold your hearts. 1791 Cowrer //iad xv. 
485 Sprinkling with drugs assuasive of his pains. , 

B. sé. A soothing medicine or application. 

1829 Frul. Naturalist 77 The lenient assuasives of our 
forefathers seeming unequal to contention with the constitu- 
tions of these days. 

+ Assubje‘ct, v. Ods. [a F. assubjectir(16the.), 
mod, assijelir, jellir, f. as-=a to + subject (mod. 
sujet) SuBJECT.] To subdue, reduce to subjection. 

1579 FENTON Guicctard, (1618) 142 An earnest desire to 
assubiect it to himselfe. 1656 Ear. Monm. Advt. fr. 
Parnass, 125 People newly assubjected, easily reWel, if they 
be forced to change their religion. 

Assubjugate (asubdgigcit), v.  [f. as-=A- 
pref. 11 + SuBsucatE.] To reduce to subjugation. 

1606 SHaxs. 7”. & Cr. 11. ill. 202 No, this thrice worthy 
and right valiant Lord Must not .. assubiugate his merit .. 
By going to Achilles. 1883 F. M. Crawroro Dy, Claudius 
239 Which not only disarmed resistance, but assubjugated 
the consent of the advised. 

+ Assu'btile, v. Obs. xare—.  [a. OF. assied- 
tiller, -ter, refash. form of assoudliller, -ier, cogn. 
with It. assoltigliare, f. Latin type *adsubtiliare, f. 
ad- to + subtilis SuBsTLE,] To subtilize. 

1589 Puttennam Lng. Poeste i. iii, (Arb.) 23 Much absti- 
nence .. assubtiling and refining their spirits. ai 

+ Assubti'liate, v. Obs. [f. OF. assudtilli-er 
(see prec.) +-ATE3.} To subtilize, refine, rarify. 

1548 Vicary Prof. Treat. or Englishm. Treas. (1641) 72 


f. as prec. +-ING2. 
P 
b. Abating, sub- 
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Our Quintessence doth assubtiliate the Blood. 1582 HESTER 


Phiorav, Secr.\. xxxvili. 45 The second operation. .[in gout] 
is to assubtiliate the grosse and rotten humors. 


+ Assuefa‘ction. ([(?a. F. asswefaction in 
Cotgr.), ad. L. *assuéfactionem, n. of action f. as- 
suéfacére to make accustomed, f. asszetus (see next) 
+facére to make.] The action or process of ac- 


customing ; the fact of becoming, or state of being, 


accustomed or used to a thing ; use, habituation. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxxviil. § 6 The Antipathy of 
Beasts towards one another may be taken away by assue- 
faction. 1661 EveLtyn Fusifug. Misc. Writ. (1805) 1. 223 
Such as by assuefaction have made the rankest poysons their 
most familiar diet. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals (1756) 
99 Forget not how assuefaction unto anything minorates the 
passion from it. 

+ Assue'te, a. Obs.—° fad. L. assuéus, pa. 
pple. of assuéscére, f. as-=ad- to + suescére to ac- 
custom.] ‘Accustomed, practised, enured, exer- 
cised by long continuance.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 


+ A'ssuetude. Obs. rare. [ad. L. assue- 
Judo; see prec. and -TUDE.] Accustomedness. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va §67 Assuetude of things hurtful, doth 
make them lose their force to hurt. 

+ Assu‘ffer, v. Obs. rave. [1 f. A- pref. 11 
+SUFFER v.] To suffer, allow. 

c¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. ix. 589 And fourty dayis as- 
suffryd ware pai Pame for pat passage to purway. 

Assumable (4si7-mib’l), a [f. AssuME uv + 
“ABLE.] ‘That may be assumed. 

1784 FRANKLIN in Anz. Reg. (1817) 383/2 Others object to 
the title as not properly assumable by any but General 
Washington. 1854 Hooker //isxal. Fruis. I. xiii. 309 It is 
further assumable. 

Assu'mably, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] As may 
be assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

1883 Athenzum 12 May 613/2 It is also, assumably, in- 
debted to the rendering of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. /ézd. 


20 Oct. 505/3 Sufferings which will assumably unfit him for 
future happiness. 


Assume (asizm), v.  [ad. L. as-, ad-stimére 
to take to oneself, adopt, usurp, f. ad to + stmére 
to take. In15-16thc. the pa. pple. was ASSUMPT. ] 

I. To take unto (oneself), receive, accept, adopt. 

1. trans. To take to be with one, to receive into 

association, to adopt into partnership, cmployment, 


service, use; to adopt, take. 

158x SaviteE JZacitus’ Agric. (1622) 186 Into whose train 
being assumed hee was..well liked. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr.1.i. 44 Paule forbiddeth to assume the weake to 
the controuersies of disputation. 1641 THOoRNOIKE Pré71. 
Govt. Ch, 113 [He] assumed S. Augustine to assist him. 
1674 PLayroro S#ill of Mus. 11. 29 The lowest note of that 
fifth assume for your Key. 1861 Trencn Sev. Ch. Asia 94 
Revealed religion assumes them into her service. 1868 
Perthsh. Fruil. 18 June, Mr. Mark .. has been assumed as 
a Partner in the Edinburgh Branch of the Business. 

b. esp. To receive up into heaven. (The earliest 
use in Eng.; cf ASSUMPTION 1, Ib). arch or Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poents (1859) II. 204 He us assume, and brynge 
us to the hlisse. a1gz0 Alyrx. Our Ladye 309 Thow arte 
assumpte aboue all thynges, wyth Iesu thy sonne, Maria. 
1600 Asp. Assor £-xf, Yonah 189 As when Enoch and Elias 
were assumed up into heaven. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycl, s.v. 
Assumption, The Holy Virgin was assumed or taken into 
heaven. 

te. Of things. rare. 

1508 FisHer }&s. 1. 134 Whan stones be assumpte for the 
reedyfyenge of cytees or toures, 1695 Wooowaro Vat. 
Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 85 All these [bodies] were assumed up 
..into the Water, and sustained in it. Me 

+2. To adopt, choose, elect, to some position. 
(So in L.) Often with the idea of elevation ; cf. 


ASSUMPTION 2. Ods. 

1soz ARNoLo Chron, 280 He was assumpte to the state 
of cardynal. 1621 Quartes Esther (1717) 96 Her Unkles 
love assum’d her forhisown. 1670G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 
11, 11. 177 He was assum'd to the Papacy. . 

+ 3. To take into the body (food, nourishment, 


etc.). Soin L.; cf. ASSUMPTION 4. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Ita Recta viii. 184 Afterwards vpon meats 
taken againe, let there be assumed a draught of.. Beere. 
1687 Phys. Dict., Assumed, taken inwardly. 

II. To take upon oneself, put on, undertake. 

4. trans. To take upon oneself, put on (a garb, 


aspect, form, or character). 

1447 Boxennam Lyvys of Seyntys 46 That be hem oure 
nature assumpt shul be To ye secunde persone of ye trinite, 
1599 SHaks. //ez. V’, Pro|. 6 Then should the Warlike Harry 
..Assume the Port of Mars. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 229 
Thus the whole perfect and complete nature of man was 
assumed by the word. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 587 
The slipp’:y God will. .various Forms assume. 1780 CowrER 
Progr. Err. 582 Habits are soon assumed. 1791 HAMILTON 
Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1.1. 4 Mercury witha larger quantity 
of oxygen assumes a red colour. 1860 MotLey Wether. 
(1868) L. i. 5 The Netherland revolt had therefore assumed 
world-wide proportions. : 

b. To invest oneself with (an attribute). 

1667 Mitton /, LZ. 11. 318 Reign for ever, and assume Thy 
merits. 1797 Goowin Exguirer i, vi. 38 Intellect assumed 
new courage. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 1. § 11. 245 These 
Doctrines assume at oncea reasonablenessand an importance. 

5. To take to oneself formally (the insignia of 
office or symbol of a vocation); to undertake (an 


office or duty). . 
1581 Savite Zacttus (1596) 214 Assuming the markes and 
ornamentes of the Roman gouernors. 1628 Coke Ox Litt. 


ASSUMENT. 


7b, Which title of Dominus Hibernia, he assumed. 1640 
in Rushw. //2s¢, Cold, 1. (1692) I. 44 Mr. Speaker assumed 
the Chair. 1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 11, 
156 Justified in immediately assuming the government. 186 
Mrs. OutrHant Sad, CA, i. 6 The community which he ha 
assumed the spiritual charge of. 1869 Freeman Vorwz. 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 180 He assumed the monastic habit. 

+b. with «fox and refl. pron. (Cf. ‘To take upon 
oneself’). Ods. 

1530 Pasar. 439/1 To assume upon the this great charge. 
1578 Tuynne Perf. Ambass. in Animadv. Introd. 60, I 
could not..assume such enterprize upon me. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 224 The curse .. he assumed upon 
himself of his own accord. 

6. (with 77) in Zaw. To undertake, give an un- 
dertaking. 

1602 FuLBECKE 2d Pt. Parall, 21 That A... did assume 
to carrie his horse .. ouer the water of Humber sound and 
safe. 1641 [see Assumrsit]. 1795 Wyllie Amer. Law Rep. 
74 The appellee pleaded that he did not assume. 

III. To take as being one’s own, to arrogate, 
pretend to, claim, take for granted. 

7. trans, To take to oneself as a right or posses- 
sion; to lay claim to, appropriate, arrogate, usurp. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. V//,an,1(R.) This Lambert might 
assume .. the person and name of one of kyng Edward the 
fourthes chyldren. 1627 FeLtHAM Resolves. vi. Wks. 1677, 
7 Such. .think there is no way to get Honour, but by a bold 
assuming it. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 345 Murray 
assumed to himself the praise of all that was done. 1833 
I. Taytor Faxnat, x. 461 That disposition .. to assume .. in- 
tolerant jurisdiction over other men’s conduct. 1849 Macavu- 
Lay //ist. Eng. 11. 126 The king assumed to himself the 
right of filling up the chief municipal offices, 

8. To take to oneself in appearance only, to pre- 
tend to possess; to pretend, simulate, feign. 

1602 SHaks. //am/. 111. iv. 160 Assume a Vertue, if you 
haue it not. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 14 Ignorant both of the 
character they leave, and of the character they assume. 
1853 Lytton A/y Novel vi. xxiv, The scepticism, assumed 
or real, of the ill-fated aspirer. : 

9. (with zz.) To put forth claims or preten- 
sions ; to claim, pretend. 

1714 Sfect. No. 630 16 As Gentlemen (for we Citizens 
assume to be such one day ina Week). 1781 Gispon Decd. 
& F. \viii, Witnesses who had or assumed to have know- 
ledge of the fact. 1823 Lams £Jia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 406 
Sage saws assuming to inculcate content. 

10. ¢vans. To take for granted as the basis of 
argument or action; to suppose: a. ¢hat a thing 
is, a thing ¢o de. 

1598 BarckLey Felic. Max (1631) 680 Plotinus alwaies as- 
sumeth that beatitude and eternity goeth ever together. 
1660 Barrow £uclid 1. xlviii. Schol., We assumed in the 
demonstration of the last Proposition CD=BC. 1841 Myers 
Cath, Th. 1. § 25. 91 To assume that we have the most 
accurate possible translation. 1868 Pearp Water-farmm. x. 
103 The entire length of our farm is assumed to be about 
thirty-two miles. 

b. a thing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 273 His labours are 
rationall, and uncontroulable upon the grounds assumed. 
1790 Patey Hor. Pani. i. 1 Assuming the truth of the his- 
tory. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiii. 294 Wil- 
liam assumes the willingness of the Assembly. 

ll. Zogic. To add the minor premiss to a syl- 


logism. Cf. ASSUMPTION 12, 

1628 T. Spencer Logic 294 The antecedent is assumed, 
when the words of it are barely repeated in the second 
proposition, or assumption. 1655 FuLLer Ch. Hist. 1x. vi. 
$25 V. 86 Thus the Major may propound what it pleaseth, 
and the Minor assume what it listeth. 1837 Sir W. Hamitton 
Logic xv. (1866) I. 285 The distinctive peculiarity of the 
minor premise,—that of being a subordinate proposition,— 
a proposition taken or assumed under another, 

Assumed (Asi‘7md), pf/. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 

1. Taken to or upon oneself; appropriated ; 


usurped, 

1624 GATAKER Transubst. 189 Angels in assumed bodies 
can [not] be wounded. 1794 PaLey Avid. 11. vi. § 22 He was 
sitting in judgement in that assumed capacity. 

2. Pretended, ‘put on.’ 

1813 Scorr Rokeby 1. xiv, Assumed despondence bent his 
head. 1849 P. CunnincHam Handbk. Lond, (1850) 547 
Mendicants who live on assumed sores. 

3. Taken for granted, adopted as a basis of reason- 
ing. 

1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 132 The assumed root 
ascribed to the corruption was nothing worse than casual 
irregularity. 1852 M:CuLLocn Taxation 1. iv. 124 The an- 
swer to the question.. depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest. 

Assumedly (Asi#-médli), adv. [f. prec. + Ly2.] 
As is assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

1881 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/1 The point of order..was 
assumedly designed to ascertain whether the Chairman was 
justified. 1882 H. Norman in Fortxz, Kev., The smaller acts 
of his life, assumedly the best indexes of a man’s character. 

+ A'ssument, 53.1 Obs. rare. [ad. L. assi- 
mentum, f. assuére to sew on: see -MENT.] Some- 
thing tacked on, an addition. ; ; 

{1642 Jer. Taytor Lfisc. (1647) 177 [It] .. is not found in 
the Greek, but isan assumentum for exposition of the Greek, ] 
1731 Lewis //ist. Eng. Bible 9 (T.) This assument or addi- 
tion.. he never could find anywhere but in this Anglo. 
Saxonick translation. “ 

+Assu'ment, 7//. a. and 54.2 Obs. [ad. [as- 
Stiment-em, pr. pple. of assimére to ASSUME; see 
-enT.] A. adj. Assuming, vare—°. 3B. sb. One 


who assumes or takes. 


ASSUMER. 


.1657 Tomiinson Renoun's Disp. 735 ‘Two spoonfuls or there- 
abouts according to the age of the assument. 


Assumer (isi#maz). [f. Assume v. +-ER1,] 
One who assumes or takes to himsclf; who makes 


claims, pretensions, or suppositions. 

1600 Cuapman ///ad xin. 350 A lance that singled out this 

reat assumer. 1657 Tomiinson Xevou's Disp. 170 They 
aoe not commaculate the fingers of the assumer. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. x. 196 Enough to exclude the as- 
sumer from the ranks of scientific linguists. 

Assuming, vé/. 5d. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. AssumzE; assumption. 

1641 SuectymNuus Vind. Anusw. § 9. 104 If this. . be onely 
an assuming them into the fellowship of consulting. 1857 
Keste Luchar. Ador. 32 His first assuming of the title. 


2. Arrogation, pretension, presumption. arch. 

1602 B. Jonson Poctaster (1'.) Vhevainassumings Of some, 
quite worthless of her sovereign wreaths. 1742 RicilaRDSON 
Pamela IV. 132 All Assumings and Pride.. would have 
been grievous to ine. 

Assuming (asi7min), p/. a. [f- as prec. + 
-InG2.] Taking much upon oneself; taking for 
granted that one has a right to do so and so. 

1695 Remarks Late Sernt. (ed. 2) 25 With such assuming 
and reiterated Boldness. 1790 BurKe /’r. Rev. 40, [ have 
seen very assuming letters, signed, Your most obedient, 
humble servant. 1863 Laov D. Gorpon Lett, Egypt (1875) 
284 Bill..was thought rather assuming, because he was 
asked in church and lawfully married. 

Assu'mingness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being assuming. 

21832 Bentnam in L. Hunt's Loud. Frul. No. 4. 29 A 
form of imperiousness somewhat less annoying... which may 
be called assumingness. 

+Assummon,v. Oés. Also 5-6 assom(m)on. 
(? f. A- pref. 11 +SumMMon v.] To summon. 

c1450 Crt. of Love xxv, But were ye not assomoned to 
appere. c1s9q Dante Sonn, xi. in Arb. Garver LUI. 611 
That grace... Doth her, unto eternity assommon. 1607 Bar- 
fey-Breake (1877) 7 And to locke hands one doth them all 


assummon. 
Assumpsit (Aszmsit). [L.=‘he has taken 


upon himself,’ perf. ind. of assimére to ASSUME.] 

1. A taking upon oneself, an undertaking ; sfee. 
in Law. a. A promise or contract, oral or in 
writing not sealed, founded upon a consideration ; 
b. An action to recover damages for breach or 
non-performance of such contract. 

161z Warner A/é, Eug. 1. iv. 14 Hercules .. accepts the 
assumpsit, and prepares the feend-like fish to tame. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 30b, Assumpsit is a voluntary promise 
made by word by which a man assumeth and taketh upon 
him to performe or pay any thing to another. 1768 Brack: 
stone Comm, 11]. 157 The assumpsit or undertaking of the 
defendant. 1853 WHarton Pa. Digest 150 Assumpsit lies 
against a corporation on an implied contract. 

+2. An assumption, a taking for granted. Oés. 

@ 1628 F.GREvILLE S/duey (1653) 95 He saw the vast body 
of the Empire. .under this false assumpsit, to have laid the 
bridle on the neck of the Emperor. /d¢¢. 105 Upon these 
and the like assumpsits he resolved. 


+Assu'mpt, Za. pple. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. as- 
simptus, pa. pple. of asstimére to ASSUME.] 

A. pa. pple. Assumed, taken up, raised, elevated, 
elected. (Used as pa. pple. of the vb. assze.) 

1447 [see AssuMEv. 4.] 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 255/1 Ther- 
by he understode that she was assumpt into heuen. 1802 
ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 280 He was assumpte to the state of 
cardynal. 1553-87 Foxe 4. § AV. (1596) 1027/2 Jesus is as- 
aumpt, or taken awaie into heauen. 

B. sé. A thing assumed, an assumption. 

1553-87 Foxe A. § AV, 11. 357 He.. first of all denied the 
Bishop’s assumpt. 1570 Bivtincstey Euclid 1. xix, 28 An 
Assumpt is a Proposition taken of necessitie to the helpe of 
a demonstration, the certainty whereof is not so plaine, and 
therefore nedeth it selfe first to be demonstrated. 1638 
Cuitunxcw. Relig. Prot. 1. i. § 12. 39 The summe of all your 
Assumpts..is this, 


tAssu'mpt, v. Obs. [f. prec. Cf. F. asszenpter.] 

1. To receive into association ; = ASSUME v. I, 

1595 Hussocke A fol. Infants Unbapt. 25 The child is as- 
sumpted into the association and fellowship of the blessed 
Trinitie. 1627 H. Burton Bait. Pope's Bull 93 As being 
assumpted into the individuall vnity with Christ. 

b. esp. To receive up into heaven; = ASSUME v. 1 b. 

1530 Patscr. 751/2 Our Ladye was assumpted. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) Acts i. 11 This Jesus which is assumpted from 
you into heaven. 1607 J. Davirs Susina Tot. (1876) 19 
But how remou'd, God knowes; I cannot proue, Assumpted, 
some suppose. 

2. To elect or elevate to office ;=ASSUME v. 2. 

@ 1581 Campion //ist, [rel. xiv. 47 From thence assumpted 
Bishop of Lismore. 1629 L. Owen Sfec. Fesuit. 33 Pope 
Gregory.. being assuinpted to S. Peters chaire. 

3. To take to oneself, put on, assume. 

1572 Boss—EwELL Armorie u. 22 And assumpted, or tooke 
to his Armes..a Crosse Siluer, in a field vert. 1579 FuLKE 
fleskins’s Parl. 143 His humaine nature..is assumpted of 
the worde of God. 1611 Cuester A. el rthur (1878) 61 Vnto 
himselfe he hath assumpted .. A Crosse of Siluer. 

+ Assu'mpted, 7//. a. Ods.=AssuMED. 

1565 Jewe, ANepl. Harding (1611) 273 Christ after con- 
dition of nature assumpted, sufiered death in Body. 1624 
GaTaKer Transubst. 107 As angels in assumpted bodies are 
said to bee seene. 

+ Assu‘mpting, 74/. sd. Os. Assumption. 

1965 Catruite Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 153 The same 
divine nature, after the assumpting of flesh, to remain not- 
withstanding incircumscriptible. 
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Assumption (iszmfon). Also 4-6 -cyon, 
-tyowne, etc. [ad. L. asstimption-em, n. of action 
f, asstimére: sce AssuME v. and -Tion. Cf. also 
OF. asompsion 13th c., assomplion 16th c. As with 
other such words (cf. advent, annunciation), the 
specific ecclesiastical use was the earliest in Kng.] 

I. The action of taking to oneself; reccption, 
adoption. 

1, The action of receiving up into heaven; as- 
cent to or reception into heaven. 

1977 Hanmer Ac. Eccl, Hist. 619) 21 ‘The wonderfull 
resurrection of our Saviour, and his assumption into the 
heavens. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 11651)15 He.. lived 
after the Assumption of Elias, sixty yeares. 1850 ‘l'ENNYSON 
{n Mem. \xxiii, Can hang no weight upon my heart In its 
assuniptions up to heaven. oA sal , 

b. esf. The reception of the Virgin Mary into 
heaven, with body preserved from corruption, 
which isa generally accepted doctrine in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Also the feast held annually on 
the 1sth of August in honour of this event. 

1297 R. Grouc. 570 After be Assumption pe vifte day iwis, 
He dude him in pe se at Douere. c1q30 //ymmns to Virg. 
(1871) 474 Pat holi assumpcioun Of his blessid modir. @ 1§z0 
AMIyrr. Oure Ladyes5 From tyme of her sonnes passyon vnto 
her assumpcyon. 1674 Brevint Saud at Endor 143 Her 
other Solemn and great Feast, which they call the Assum- 
tion. 1884 Appis & ArnoLtp Cats. Dict. s.v., The denial 
of the Blessed Virgin’s corporal assumption into heaven, 
though by no means contrary to the faith, is still so much 
opposed to the common agreement of the Church, that it 
would be a mark of insolent temerity. 


+2. Elevation to office or dignity. Ods. 

1642 Jer. Taytor £fisc. (1647) 160 A distinction of orders 
.-and assumptions to them respectively. 1687 N. JoHNsTON 
Assur, Abb, Lauds 94 The news of..the Assumption of 
Queen Mary to the Crown, 

3. Reception into union or association; incor- 
poration, inclusion ; adoption. arch. or Obs. 

1617 Cottins Def. BA, Ely uu. x. 425 How the flesh and 
humane nature of Christ may be worshipped, by the priui- 
ledge of their assumption into his Godhead. 1661 Origen’s 
Opin. in Phautix (1721) 1, Those Parts of Matter..in their 
innumerable Assuinptions and Adoptions tnto other Bodies. 
1774 Warton Eny. Poetry xlv.(1840) II 1.151 It isevident that 
the prose psalms of our liturgy were chiefly consulted .. by 
the perpetual assumptions of their words. 1811 L. Hawkins 
C’tess & Gertrude 244 The assumption into Lady Luxmore’s 
confined house..of Mr. Sterling. 

+4. The taking of food, etc. into the body. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of [/umt, i, iii. 43 The most 
gentlemanlike use of tabacco..the delicate sweete formes 
for the assumption of it. c1645 Howett Le?z. I. v. 9 (T.) 


' To the nutrition of the body there are two essential con- 


ditions required, assumption and retention, 

II. The action of taking for or upon oneself. 

5. The taking upon oneself of a form or char- 
acter ; formal taking of office or position. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 238 The assumption of 
humane shape, had proved a disadvantage unto Sathan. 
1768 H. Warpo.e Hist Doubts 108 Before Richard’s as- 
sumption of the crown. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. v. 
121 The festival following the assumption of the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

b. The form or character assumed. 

1871 Atheneum 15 Apr. 471 Madame Pauline Lucca. .has 
appeared in two of her best assumptions. 

6. Luw. A promise or undertaking, either oral 
or in writing not sealed. 

1590 SwinBuRN Testaments 229 The promise or assump- 
tion made by the testator. 1853 WHarton Pa. Digest 75 \ 
principal is not liable for the assumptions of an agent who 
exceeds his authority. 

7. The action of taking possession of, appropri- 
ation. Arms of assumption = ASSUMPTIVE arms. 

1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 53 Particular locali- 
ties were assigned in every benefice, to the extent of a 
third, called the assumption of thirds. @ 1832 MackinTosn 
Revol. of 1688 Wks. 1846 If. 313 The assumption of the 
whole legislative authority. 1870 R. Fercuson Electr, 7 
Steel therefore has a force which.. resists the assumption 
of magnetisin. 

8. The action of laying claim to as a possession, 
unwarrantable claim, usurpation. 

1647 CrasHaw Steps to Teutple (1858) 79 We to the last 
Will hold it fast, And no assumption shall deny us. 1796 
Burke Regic, Peace Wks, 1842 Il. 287 This astonishing as- 
sumption of the publick voice of England. 1872 Biack «icv. 
Phaeton xvi, 216 That calm assumption of the virtues of 
meekness and patience was a little too much. 

9. A taking too much upon oneself, a laying 
claim to undue importance ; arrogance. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. 11. iii. 133 In selfe-assumption greater 
Then in the note of judgement. 1814 Scott JV¥av. xlix, His 
usual air of haughty assumption. 1856 R. Vaucuan S/ystics 
(1860) I. 97 On consideration of his services to priestly as- 
sumption, 

10. The taking of anything for granted as the 
basis of argument or action. 

1660 Stantey A/ist. Phslos. (1701) 145/2 He used Argu- 
ments not by Assumption, but by Inference. 1794 ScLu- 
van View Nat. I1. 74 It steers clear of the fatal assumption 
of physical elements, merely upon the grounds of mathe- 
matical conclusions. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vi. 254 
The assumption of pronominal roots.. might mean anything 
or nothing. 

11. That which is assumed or taken for granted ; 
a supposition, postulate. 

a 1628 F. Grevilte Sidney (1652) 58 Ife had no hope of 
bringing these curious assumptions to pass. 1693 Dryben 


ASSURANCE. 


Fuvenal x. (J.) Wold! says the Stoick, your assumption’s 
wrong, 1798 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. I. 4 This as- 
sumption 1s directly at variance with the general tenor of 
the public records. 1856 Froupe //ist. Ang. 11, viii. 201 

Language which was only pardonable on the assuniption 
that it was inspired. 

12. Logie. The minor premiss of a syllogism. 

1588 Irauncr Lazrers Log, 1. lil. 19 The assumption was 
this, ‘But Paris is idle.’ 1628 ‘T. Srencer Logic 276 Here 
we haue the.. assumption vniversally affirmatiue, 1837 8 
Sir W. Hasuitton Logie xv. (1866) 1. 281 ‘The other gd 
inise, which enounces the application of the general rule.. 
is called the Minor Premise, the Minor Proposition, the 
assumption, or the Subsumption. 

Assumptious (isyimfos), a. rare. [f. As- 
SUMPTION : sce -TIOUS.] Given to assumption, as- 
suming. Hence Assu:mptiousness, tendency to 
take too much upon oneself. 

1878 Mrs. Hi. Woop Pomeroy Abd. 1. viii, ‘When she 
has shaken down into her place, and’—‘ Become less as- 
sumptious you would say.’ 1870 Pall Mall G. 3 June, The 
‘assumptiousness’ which Mr. Geresford Hope attributed to 
the First Conimissioner of Works. 

Assumptive (4szmtiv), a. [ad. L. asstimp- 
tivus: sec ASSUMPT a. and -1vE.] Characterized 
by assumption. 

i. Characterized by being assumed or taken to 
oneself. dsszemptive arms in fer, (see quot.) 

1611 Guituim //eraldrie iii, 261 Armes Assumptiue.. are 
such as a man of his proper right niay assume as the guerdon 
of his valorous seruice, with the approbation of his Soue- 
raigne and of the Herauld. 1787 Porsy //eraddry 11 As- 
sumptive Arms..are taken up by the caprice or fancy of 
Upstarts. 1832 Lanpor Ct. Zudian (1846) I1. 509 The gaudy 
trappings of assumptive state. 

2. Of the nature of an assumption; taken for 
granted. 

c16s0 Neepuam Case Conmmiouw, 23 As to the Assumptive 
part of this Objection, which insinuates, etc. 1837 Sir W. 
Hamitton A/etaph. v, (1877) I. 82. A purification of the intel- 
lect from all assumptive fice ; 

3. Apt to takc to oneself, appropriative. 

1829 H/estur. Rev. Oct. 490 That plastic species of intel- 
lect, which may be termed the assumptive or. .assimilative. 

4. Apt to take things for granted. 

1856 QO. Rev. Sept. 399 The negligent and assumptive habits 
of the literary biographers. 1882 Harpy 770 oun Tower II. 
v. 72 A woman's forethought Is so assumptive. 

. Making undue claims, assumptious, arrogant. 

1879 Miss Birp Xocky Mount. 206 An American is nation- 
ally assumptive, an Englishman personally so. 1881 Echo 
13 Jan. 2/5 The assumptive tone of the speech. 

Assumptively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
assumptive manner, by way of assumption. 

1859 in WoRCESTER. 

Assurance (afirins). Also 4 asseurance, 
-ouerans, 4-6 assSuraunce, 5-6 -ans. <A/fhet. 
SuRANCE, q.v. [a. OF. assetirance (mod.assurance), 
f. assetirer to ASSURE. Cf. It. assteuranza, Sp. 
aseguranza, Eng. ASSECURANCE: see -ANCE.] 

I. The action of assuring. 

* Of making certain. 

1. A promise or engagement making a thing cer- 
tain; a formal engagement, pledge, or guarantee. 

c1386 Cuaucer Jlan of Lawes T. 243 Wol ye maken 
assuraunce, As I schal say, assentyng to my lore? 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvii. g9 He is departed wyth thyne as- 
suraunce. 1601 Suaxs. wel. N. 1. v. 192 Plight me the 
full assurance of your faith. 1623 BincHamn Xenophon 78 
The Macrons asked .. whether they would giue assurance 
of that they said ; Who answered, hes were readie to giue, 
& take assurance. 1853 RoserRTsoNn Seva. Ser. 11, vill. 110 
A symbol and assurance of the Divine pardon. 

b. esp. An engagement guarantecing peace and 
safety; terms of peace. Obs. exc. /is/. 

1513-75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 277 Thair was assurance 
and trewis tane betuix the Inglis and Scottismen. 1577 
Houinsuep Chron, II. 1214/1 [They] came in to the lord 
licutenant, submitting themselues to him, and were re- 
ceiued into assurance. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius ut. 110 
The rest ofthe Army. .took assurances and yeilded to Totilas. 
1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V1. Ixx.1g1 Hamilton was angry 
that assurances should have been given to the Covenanters. 

+2. A marriage engagement, betrothal. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan vil. 496 The Flemynges..had constrayned 
theyr erle to be assured, by bonde of assurance, unto y* 
doughter of Kyng Edward. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse \Arb.) 
31 Wooing allowed by assurance of wedding. 1601 HoL- 
LAND /’diny {. 550 In knitting vp of niarriages, and assurance 
making. 1641 Life Wolsey in Harl. Misc. (1793) 105 The 
Lord Piercys assurance to Mrs. Anne Bullen. 

3. A positive declaration intended to give con- 
fidence. : 

1609 Rowtanps Auaue of Clubs 36 This assurance take, 
Some satisfaction I in part will make. 1719 De For Crasoc 
1. 303 He pave me all the Assurances that the Invention and 
Faith of Man could devise. 1880 M¢*Cartuy Oven Trnies 
IIf. xl. 202 He was probably quite sincere in the assurances 
he repeatedly gave. 

** Of making secure. 

4. Law. The securing of a title to property; the 
conveyance of lands or tenements by deed ; a legal 
evidence of the conveyance of property. 

1683 Stusves Anat, cfdus. 11. 33 In times past when men 
dealt vprightly .. sixe or seuen lines was sufficient for the 
assurance of any peece of land whatsocuer. 1648 SMEPFPARD 
(title) The Touchstone of Common Assurances and Con- 
veyances. 1 BracksTone Comm. u. mx. IL. 294 The 
legal evidences of this translation of property are called the 
common assurances of the Kingdom; whereby every man’s 


ASSURANCER. 


estate is assured to him. J/ézd. II. 367 Copyhold estate .. 
cannot possibly be transferred by any other assurance. 

5. The action of insuring or securing the value 
of property in the event of its being lost, or of 
securing the payment of a specified sum in the event 
of a person’s death; insurance. 

Technically, the present usage is to differentiate life-assu- 
rante, and fire- and marine-insurance ; though, as will be 
seen from the quotations, assurance was the original term 
in reference to marine risks, 

1622 Matynes Auc. Law-Merch. 159 To haue a regard 
what winde must serue, and the true season of the yeare, 
which maketh a difference in the price of assurance. 1642 
Fuiiter Holy §& Prof, St. u. i. 51 Some keep an Assurance- 
office in theirchamber, 1692 Loxd. Gaz. No. 2747/4 Lost .. 
a Police of Assurance made upon the Ship Olive-Branch. 
1755 Macens /usurances 11. 254 Assurance or Insurance is 
a just and faithful Compact, by which one, or more, in 
Consideration of the Payment of a Sum of Money agreed 
on, called the Insurance Premium, takes upon himself all 
the Dangers which may or shall happen to the Ship, Vessel, 
Effects, and Property ofanother. 1883 Dazly News 18 Sept. 
1/4 (Advt.) The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion. 1883 Sc. Prov. Lust. Prospect., Yearly payments for 
Assurance of £100 at death. 

II. The state of being sure or assured. 


+ 6. Objective certainty ;= ASSUREDNESS 1. Ods. 

61485 Digdy Myst. (1882) 1. 387, I can not beleve that 
thys ys of assurans. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx1. xvii, 
Wo worth the trust without assuraunce. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist. Turks (1621) 538 New friends of more assurance. 

7. Security. 

1ss9 Aiyrr. Mag., Dk. York vii. 4 Liung hopeles of his 
liues assuraunce. 1570T. WiLson Desmosth. 13 marg., Things 
wrongfully gotten haue none assurance. 1576 LAMBARDE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 141 To sende.. unto a place of most 
assuraunce all such as hee had taken prisoners. 1622 Hey- 
LIN Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 158 The Fortifications being weak, 
and of ill assurance. 1839 Keicutiey fist. Eng. 1. 427 The 
King’s ascent to the crown and assurance therein. 

8. Subjective certainty; a being certain as to a 
fact, certitude ; confidence, trust. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 309 In his hye cheuelry Thai had 
assouerans, trast trewly. ¢1374 CHaucEerR Troylus v. 1259 
O trust, O feith, O depe asseuraunce! 160: CoRNWALLYES 
Ess. 1. xxix, It is as naturall in men to purchase hope as 
assurance. 1605 SHaks. JZacé, 1v. i. 183 But yet Ile make 
assurance double sure, And take a Bond of Fate. 1843 
Mit Logic u. vi. § 3 We can have full assurance of parti- 
cular results. @184z Tennyson Two Voices 315 The doubt 
would rest, I dare not solve... Assurance only breeds resolve. 

b. in Theol. (See quot.) 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 251 The Doctrine of 
Protestants concerning assurance of salvation..viz. that a 
man may have this assurance. 1852 Str W. Hamitton Disc. 
(1853) 508 Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith, 
(the feeling of certainty that God is propitious to me,—that 
my sins are forgiven). 

9. Self-confidence, self-reliance; confidence of 
manner, steadiness, intrepidity. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 263 Assurance is 
a certaine perswasion. . whereby wee are confirmed in danger 
against euilles that threaten vs. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(1621) 72 Jaques.. with his Flemings, received the charge 
with great assurance. 1734 tr. Rod/in’s Rom. Hist. (1827) 
II. 352 To inspire him with a noble assurance so necessary 
for those that are born to command. 1751 JoHnson Kawz6d. 
No. 147 8 The benefits of publick education, and the 
happiness of an assurance early acquired. 

10. In a bad sense: Hardihood, audacity, pre- 
sumption, impudence. 

1699 BENTLEY Pha/. 281 Quote Authors they had never 
read, with an Air of Assurance. 1709 Swirt Vind. Bicker- 
staff Wks. 1755 II. 1. 174 Several of my friends had the as- 
surance to ask me, whether I was in jest? 1771 ¥usnins 
Lett. \xiii. 323 The barrister has not the assurance to deny 
it flatly. 1832 Hr. Martineau A777 & Vali, ii. 23, 1 should 
like to know where you picked up so much assurance. 

+Assu'rancer, 02s. [f. prec. +-ER!.] Onewho 
gives assurances ; one who makes great professions. 

1592 CuettLe Aixd-Harts Dr. (1841) 28 Such a rare ob- 
scure assurancer, to worke what not wonders in phisicke. 


Assurant (dfiierant). [f. ASSURANCE: see 
-ANT.] One who insures his life, or takes out a 
policy of insurance. 


1863 Circ. Comm. Union Assur. Dec., The importance of 
this to intending Assurants will be readily perceived. 
[Ff 


+ Assu'rantly, adv. Ots. In 7 asseur-. 
ASSURANCE, as ifon an ad). asserant; cf. confidence, 
confidently.| ‘With assurance, confidently. 


1619 Sir I, Wake Let. in N. & Q. Ser. uu. VEE. 285 The 
astrologer doth asseurantly affirine that, etc. 


+ Assu'rd, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. assoura-re, 
earlier assord-re ‘jaillir,’ app.:—L. ads-, assurgére, 
to rise to, rise up, arise (cf. AssuRGE); but in 
OF. mixed up (cf. the form axordre) with essordre, 
exurdre:—L, exsurgére to tise up, spring up: see 
A- pref. 9, AS- pref.2] Yo burst forth, break out. 


¢152z§ SKELTON Gard. Laurell 302 Then he assurded into 
this exclamacyon. 


Assure (Afii'1), v. Also 4 aseure, asseure, 
(Sc. assower), 5 asure, 6 assurre. [a. OF. aseiirer 
(mod. assurer), cogn. with Pr. assegurar, It. as- 
securare:—late L. adséciirdre, f. ad to + séctirus 
safe: see ASSECURF, SECURE, and SURE.] 

+ 1. trans. To render safe or secure (from attack 
or danger) ; to secure. Ods. 

1413 Lyn. Pylgr. Sowle wy. xxx. (1483) 80 He hath no more 
to care fore .. but his propre persone. whiche he wil assuren 
as ferforth as he may. ¢1s00 Lazcelot 1573 Yhour cuntre 


| 
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and yhour lond he will assurre. 1595 Bepincrietp Hist. 
Florence 2 Neither was.. Bretagne..assured from suche in- 
vasion. 1614 RateicH Hist, World y. i. § 6.564 The Romans, 
the better to assure themselves, cut a deep trench. 

+b. To secure to oneself, make sure of. Ods. 

1581 Savile Zacitus’ Agric. (1622) 191 Being of opinion 
rather to keep and assure the places suspected. a 1674 
Crarennon Hist. Red, II. v1. 26 ‘Vo assure that City to his 
Service. 

ce. To make safe from or against (of obs.) risks ; 
to insure. esf, in mod. usage Zo assure life: to 
secure the payment of a specified sum in the event 
of death. Also absol. (Cf. ASSURANCE 5.) 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1626 Of whiche no creature Save 
only she ne myghte hys lyf assure. 1481 Caxton J/yrv. 11. 
viii. 147 Lhe fruytes..ben.. more assured of tempestes and 
other greuaunces. 1852 McCuLtocn Comm, Dict. 755 Per- 
sons assuring their own lives. - 756 ‘Those who assure 
with this Company will participate in the profits. 1884 
Manch. Exam.26 June 5,1 If they could be assured against 
any unpleasant consequences. 

2. To make secure against change or overthrow ; 


to make stable, establish securely. 

1494 Fasyan 11, xxx. 22 The whiche condicions well and 
suerly vpon the Dukes partie.. assured. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 621 Force, feare, and the multitude 
of his gard, assure not the estate of a prince so well, as the 
good-will..of his subjects. 1678 Drypen (Edifus Epil. 25 
As weak States each other's Pow’r assure, Weak Poets by 
Conjunction are secure. 1848 Lytton Harold (1862) 102 
The two chiefs who most assured his throne. 

+3. To secure or make sure the possession or 
reversion of ; to convey property by deed. Oés. 

ws7z Act 14 Eliz. xi. § 5 in Oxf §& Camb. Enactments 33 
All such Houses and Groundes may bee granted dimised 
and assured. c1ggo MarRLtoweE Faustus v. 54 And with my 
proper blood Assure my soul to be great Lucifers, 1611 
Biste Lez. xxvii. 19 He shal adde the fift part of the money 
of thy estimation vnto it, and it shall be assured to him. 
1670 Cotton Esfernon 1.1. 41 He assur'd to himself the 
whole Countrey of Champagne. 

+ 4. To make sure for marriage, affiance, betroth, 
or engage. Oés. 

1393 Gower Cov. 1. 190 He wol her wedde, and upon this 
Assured eche til othir is. 1494 [see ASSURANCE 2.] 1582 
SaviLe Tacitus’ Agric. 242 He assured to me his daughter. 

5. To make certain the occurrence or arrival of 


(an event) ; to ensure. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismiire 4 To assure a better life here- 
after. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. 1. 284 Yet is not the Success 
for Years assur’d. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarke Shaks. Char. i. 10 
Nothing which shall assure the accomplishment of her pur- 
pose. 1878 B. Taytor Denkalion. ii. 27 Forevershall betray 
it and assure My coming triumph. 

6. To make certain (a thing doubtful). arch. 

1682 Drypen Relig. Laici 6 Not to assure our doubtful 
way. 1832 Lewis Use § Ad. Pol. Terms Introd, 2 Assuring 
the results or detecting the fallacies. 

+ 7. trans. To guarantee: a. (a thing ¢o a per- 
son) ; to promise as a thing that may be depended 
on. Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8001 All po couenandes to kepe.. 
This he sadly assurit at the same tyme. 1447 BokENHAM 
Seyntys 31 They hym assuryd with scrypture and seel Evere 
cloos to kepyn al hys counseel. c1450 JZerdin xxvi. 482 
Assureth me youre feith to holde me companye. 1624 Capt. 
Situ Virginia (1629) 74 The President assuring the King 
perpetual love. 1680 Life Edw. // in Hard. Misc. (1793) 
36 He assures a reformation. 

b. a person from a thing. rare. 

1820 Scott /vanhee iv, I will assure you from all deaths 
but a violent one. 

+c. absol, or with sudord. cl. To give a guarantee, 
promise, pledge oneself. Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 143 This juge..made him to 
assure He schulde telle it to no creature. cxrq00 Destr. 
Troy xxvi. 10475 He assentid full sone, asurit with hond, 
¢1480 Merlin x. 145 Than thei swore and assured to-geder 
that neuer shulde thei be gladde till thei were avenged. 

8. trans. Togive confidence to, confirm, encourage. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v1, 225 His gentill hert and vorthy 
Assurit him intill that neide. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7. 
37 Youre humanité Assureth us and giveth us hardynesse. 
1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 83 His corage, by the whiche 
he shalbe the more assured in all his nedis. 1591 SPENSER 
Bellay's Vis. vii, By more and more she gan her wings 
t’assure. 1611 Biste 1 Yohx iii. 19g And hereby we.. shall 
assure our hearts before him. 1853 Ropertson Sev, Ser. 111. 
v. 76 A pure man forgives, or pleads for mercy, or assures 
the penitent. 

+b. refi. (in sense ofc.) Obs. 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 223 In Marie‘ 1 me a- 
seure. 1625 Bacon £ss., A thetsnz(Arb.) 339 Man, when he 
resteth and assureth himselfe, vpon diuine Protection. 1641 
Warnstry Blind Guide 18 To assure our selves upon that 
promise of our Lord Jesus. 

+ ¢. intr. To have confidence, trust, rely. O05. | 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 309 In hys hey cheualry Thai 
assoweryt rycht soueranly. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 681 
As frend fullich yn me assure, And tel me plat what is 
thencheson. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 185 Towarde nyght 
in restyng thai assure. 

+d. reff. & intr. To be so bold as, dare, venture. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G, W. 908 Late no gentyl woman hyre 
assure To pottyn hire in swich an aventure, 1513 DoucLas 
AE neis x1. xv. 95 He na langar durst.. Assure for to debait 
hym with his speir. . 

9. trans. To make (a person) sure or certain (of 


a fact, or that it is). 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 186 That ye me wolde assure and 
say With such an othe, as ye woll take. a@1sss Latimer 
IVs. (1845) II. 491 By him I could assure you, if I had 
time. c1ggo Martowe 1st Pt. Tamburl, u. iii, Thy words 


. weare to assure ourselves ot its truth. 


ASSURED. 


assure me of kind success. 1611 BiBLe 2 T7iv1. iii. 14 Cone 
tinue thou in the things which thou hast learned, and hast 
been assured of. 1658 Whole Duty Man iy, § 2 (1684) 38 
The use of oaths being to assure the persons to whom they 
are made. 1843 Mitx Logic 1, xvii. §1 To consider how 
1879 Miss BRADDON 
Vixen 111.287 What can I do to assure you of my love? 

b. veft. and fass. To feel certain or satisfied, 

1484 SKELTON Death Edw. [V. 17 Who to lyue euer may 
himselfe assure? 1538 Starkey Exgland 154 Of thys we 
may be assuryd. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. vii. 52 Assure your 
selfe, I will not you forsake. 1767 Forpyce Ser, Vug. 
lVom. I. i. 9 Be assured it proceeds from real regard. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iv, Assure yourself, sir.. that his sagacity 
saw in this mana stranger. 1870 Bryant Homer ty. I. 105 
Be at least assured That all the other gods approve it not. 

10. To tell (a person) confidently as a thing that 
he may trust (tha it is, or of its being). 

1513 More Rich. [1]. Wks. 43/1, I assure him quod the 
Archebishoppe .. it will neuer bee soo well as wee haue 
seene it. 1598 Suaxs. Jerry IW.11. ii. 109 Quick. I think you 
have charms.. Faé. Not I, I assure thee. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 439 Thucydides assures us ’t was built 
5 years after Syracuse. 12712 STEELE Sfect. No. 508 P 5, I 
assure you these are things worthy your consideration. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 2 (1882) 477 The Spanish 
ambassador .. was assured that no effectual aid should be 
sent to the Palatinate. A/od. He assured us of his own wil- 
lingness to go. . 

+b. with second object. Oés. 

1644 Stincssy Diary (1836) 127 The man .. that assured 
me the truth of it, @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 22 Their 
Age no Antiquary living can assure us. 

+11. ¢raxzs. To state positively, to affirm, Ods. 

1535 CoYERDALE Yer. xxix. 23 This I testifie and assure. 
1587 FeNner Def. Ministers B ijb, When the people is.. 
secure, to bee more diligent in assuring threatninges. 1598 
Greenwey Zacitus’ Aun, iu. ii, I will not assure either of 
those things. 21677 Barrow Serm. Virt, Faith, About 
which neither Socrates nor Seneca could assure anything. 

+b. with sudbord. cl. or inf. phr. Obs. 

1sog Fisher Ws. (1876) 293 Whether slepynge or wak- 
yng she could not assure. 1638 Heywodp Hise Wow. tv. 
i. Wks. 1874 V. 329 If hee assure to know mee, Ile out face 
him. 1708 Swirr Predict. for 1703 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 150, I 
cannot..so confidently assure the events will follow exactly 
as I predict them. 


+ Assure, sd. Ods. [f. prec. vb.] Assurance. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Axel, & Arc. 331 To profre a newe assure, 
1658 UssHER Az. v1. (1688) 745 Not taking any meat with- 
out assure. 


Assured (Afiie1d), #//. a. and sb. Also 5 as- 
sewred, -rid, asseured, 6 adsured; Sc. 4-6 as- 
souerit, 6 assurit. [f. ASSURE v. + -ED.] 

A. ppl. a. 

+1. Made safe, secured ; safe, secure. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 187 Quhen feldis.. Chargit with 
corne assouerit var. 1475 Caxton Jason 78 He helde 
him wel assured in his palais. 1sz5 Lp. Berners /otss. 
II. clxiii. {clix.] 453 Whanne he thought to haue been moste 
assuredest on the heyght of fortunes whele. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World Il. y. 11. § 6. 375 In some plentifull and 
assured place. 

2. Made sure or certain. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Your owne assured man. 
1ssqg Myrr. Mag., Dk. York x. 5 For ayde whérin I knit 
assured bandes. 1614 RaLeicu Hist. World v. ii. § 2 Being 
thought so much the more assured to their master. 1882 
Pall Mali G.13 July 2/1 Many of the charters to carry coal 
.. being made upon an assured return cargo. 

+3. Engaged, covenanted, pledged. arch. or Obs. 

1426 Pol, Poems (1859) If. 136 Phelip.. Duc of Burgoyne, 
assured eke and swore. 1570 HoLinsHeD Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 244, 7oo English horsemen, besides the assured 
Scots horsemen. 1600 in Skaks, C. Praise 38 Your assured 
friend Charles Percy. a 1672 in Wood Life (1848) 86 ote, 
Your honor’s most asurid to do you servis, Thos. Baskeruile. 


+4. Engaged for marriage, betrothed. Ods. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 14 A right fayr mayde which was 
assured and handfast vnto a noble yonge gentilman. 1580 
Lyty Exphues(Arb.) 466 You muse Philautus to see Camilla 
and me to bee assured. r§90 SuHaks. Com, Err, ui. Ul. 145 
This drudge. .call’d me Dromio, swore, I was assur'd to her. 

5. Certified, verified, certain, sure. 

1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 50 An assured testimonie of 
Christes Godhead. ¢1722 Advt. in Spect. (ed. Morley) 905 
An Assured Cure for Leanness. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
II. v. § 29. 142 The assured facts are, that both the shafts 
of the alae . were, etc, p 

6. Satisfied as to the truth or certainty of a 


matter, confident. 

1523 Lo. Berners Fyoiss. I. ix. 7 Whan she knewe she 
was in the Empyre, she was better assured than she was 
before. 1596 SHaxs. A/erch. V. 1, iii. 30, I will be assured 
I may: and that I may be assured, I will bethinke mee. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Yerus. (1732) 137 A Man had need 
be well assur’d of his Credit. 1851 Heirs Friexds in C. 1. 
108 The great thing to be assured of in social knowledge. 

7. Full of self-assurance, self-possessed, confident, 


bold ; ina bad sense: Self-satisfied, presumptuous. 
1475 CAXTON Yasou 30 b, The moste asseured of them began 
totremble. 1685 Evetyn AZemz, (1857) 11. 253 Of an assured 
and undaunted spirit. 1714 Sfect. No. 573? 2 He.. began 
to proceed with such an assured easy alr. 1734 Watts Relig. 
Fuv. (1789) 48 With an air of assured ignorance. 1839 
CarRLyLeE Chartisu iv. (1852) 18 Leave with assured heart 
the issue to a higher Power! ' 
B. sé. (sometimes with pl. in -s). A person whose 
life or goods are insured by the payment of a 


premium. : 

1785 Macens Jusurances 1. 138 The Assureds on their 
part represented : That all the Effects shipped for this Ac- 
count ought to be included in this Risk. 1861 Times 


ASSUREDLY. 


26 Dec., The assured or their agents, though concerned in 
the shipment. 1884 Law Times Rep. 16 Feb. 764/1 Liabili- 
ties of T., as an insurer, to the other members of the as- 
sociation as assureds. 

Assuredly (fiir rédli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 

1, Certainly, surely, undoubtedly; in very truth. 

a 1400 Chester Pi. u. 50 One of them thon arte assuredlye, 
1578 in Campbell Chancedlors (1857) II. xlv. 268 Yours as- 
suredly, W. Burleigh. 1758 Puttney in /’Ai/, Trans, L. 517 
Ie pvill almost assuredly rain, 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
[I]. 230 Assuredly James did not mean to say anything 
cruel or insolent. 

2. With assurance or confidence, confidently. 

_ 1508 Fisner Wés, (1876) 309 [She] confessed assuredly, that 
in the sacrament was conteyned Cryst Ihesu. 1557 Rr- 
corve Whetst. Biijb, Trust thereto adsuredly. 16401 
Kirkcudbr, War-Comm, Min, Bk, (1855)15 We expect, as- 
suredlie, that ye will use all possible diligence. 1853 RoBert- 
son Seva. Ser. ui. xvi, 205 If a man sincerely and assuredly 
thinks.” 

Assuredness (ifiivrédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] 

1. Objective certainty ; = ASSURANCE 6. 

1570 T. Norton Nowel's Catech, (1853) 151 He continued 
and maintained the assuredness of his promises. 1680 H. 
More Afoca/, Pref. 14 That there may be no distrust of 
the assuredness of our Interpretation, 18g: Ruskin A/od. 
Paint, We. un nm. iit, § 25 That which is doubtful .. has 
strength, sinew, and assuredness, built up in it by fact. 

. Subjective certainty, certitude, confidence, 
trust ;= ASSURANCE 7. 

1561 IT. N(orton] Cadvin’s Just. 1. 14 To fasten in their 
harts that assurednesse that godlinesse requireth. «@ 1679 
T. Goopwin Ws. 1864 VIII. 266 In all faith there is ..an 
assuredness of the things that I do believe. 

3. Self-confidence, firmness of mind, intrepidity ; 
hardihood, audacity. Cf. ASSURANCE 8, 9. 

1581 Savite 7acitus’ Agric. (1622) 202 With an assured- 
nesse and great grace in his countenance. 1613 Sir E. 
SackviLte in Guardian No. 133 (1756) 1]. 199 Being verily 
mad with anger, the lord Bruce should thirst after my life 
with a kind of assuredness. 1647 CottreLt Davila's /Hist. 
fr, (1678) 16 To encounter with..assuredness any opposi- 
tion, 1748 RicHarpson C/arissa (1811) II. i. 3 To give us 
women a little air of vanity and assuredness at public places. 

+ Assu'rely, adv. Obs. [prob. a confusion of 
assuredly and surely: assure adj. has not been 
found in Eng., though essezr is common in OF.] 
Assuredly, surely. 

1589 Horsry 7rav. (1857) App. 339 [He would] contynew 
his lov and favour towards me assewrely. 


+ Assu'rement. Obs. [a. F. asseerement, f. 
assurer: see ASSURE v. and -MENT.] Assurance. 


¢ 1532 Lo. Berners //uon 412 He made promyse and as- 
surement that he wolde neuer come here more. 

Assurer (Afiiera1). [f. Assure v. +-ER1.] 

1. He who, or that which, gives assurance. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 221 The conscience of my former 
course is the assurer..of my happinesse. 1650 ELpERFIELD 
Tythes 43 Preserver, defender, assurer, protector of a man. 

2. One who gives security or indemnifies in case 
of loss ; an insurer or underwriter ; = ASSUROR. 

1827 Edin. Rev. XLV. 499 The real assurer..engages..he 
will. .give him a certain sum for the policy. 1841 Mar, /r- 
sur, Policy in Penny Cycl. XX1. 407/1 The adventures and 
perils which we the assurers are contented to bear. 1874 
Policy of Neptune Mar, Insur, Co., By Agreement between 
the Assured and Assurer in this policy. 

3. One who takes out a policy of assurance ; 
one who insures his life. (A more recent use.) 

1865 Spectator 30 Sept. 1097 At age thirty-five, one out of 
one hundred .. accepted assurers died. 1869 Daily News 
20 Aug., Such old offices .. unfairly overcharge the prudent 
young assurer. . 

+Assu'rge, v. Ods. [ad. L. assurgére to rise up, 
f, as-=aa- to +surgére to rise.] To rise up, arise. 

1556 Abr. Parker Psadfer xciii, The stremes assurge with 
griesly waues. 1657 Tomiinson Aenou's Dis. 305 Its caule 
assurges to the height of a Cubit. 1670 Maynwarince Vita 
Sana x. 102 Some..will have the difference of bodies to as- 
surge out of these Principles. 


Assurgency (asdudzénsi). [f. AssuRGENT: 


see -ENCY.| The quality of being assurgent; the. 


disposition to rise or raise oneself. 

1664 Baxter Life & Times 1.126 My nature..may find it- 
self insufficient for .. assurgency to the attempting of diffi- 
cult things. @ 1834 CoLeripcE Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 167 The 
continual assurgency of the spirit through the body. 

Assurgent (Asid-3dzént), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
assurgenl-em, pr. pple. of assurgére: see above.] 

A. adj. 

1. Rising, ascending ; in Sot. rising obliquely. 

1578 BanisTER //ist. A/ax 1.12 By..which assurgent line, 
this present bone is..deuided. 1757 Puttnevin PAil. Trans. 
L. 66 The antherz are thick and assurgent. 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 195 Animals .. with the sides expanded, explanate, 
and assurgent. . 

2. Seeking ascendancy, aggressive. 

1881 7ises 29 Apr., A rich .. and assurgent priesthood. 

B. sé. He who or that which rises up. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1, 109 Emerging from infernal 
night, The bright Assurgent rises Into light. 

Assuring (fierin), v7. sd. [f. Assure 2. + 
-tnG!.] The action of the vb. AssuRE; making 
sure, assurance. In obs. sense: Betrothal. 

1530 Paiscr. 195/2 Assuryng, assurement. 1579 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 84 That a maryage should be solemnised, 
where never was any mention of assuring. 1655 GuRNALL 

Chr. in Arm, um, (1669) 341/1 The promise is an Assuring- 
office to secure him his adventure. @ 1866 J. Grote E.ram. 
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Util. Philos. iii. 51 Such assurings do not produce, .as much 
effect as we should expect. 

Assuring, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
assures or gives confidence. 

1866 Build. News No. 583. 147/1 The experiment [was] far 
from assuring. 

Asswuringly, adv. [f prec.+-LY2.] In an 
assuring manner; so as to give confidence, 

1877 F. Rouinson 7ito's Tronbl. in Casqnet of Lit.V. 197/1 
‘Oh, not this week,’ said the master assuringly. 

Assuror (ifiivrg1). [f. Assure v., repr. an 
AF. ¥assurour, OF. *asseureor: sec -or.] A legal 
form of the word AssurER, used in the spcciftc 
sense of: One who assures or insures any one’s 
life or property ; an underwriter. 

16zz Matynes Ane, Law-Merch. 166 ‘The Assurors are to 
aunswere the damage of the goods laden therein. 1819 ReEs 
Encycl., Assurors are not answerable for what damages 
arise through the negligence. .of the master or seamen, 

Asswage, common f, AssUAGE in 16-18th c. 

Assweeten, variant of ASWEETEN v. Obs. 

Asswithe, asswythe, variants of ASwiTHE. 

+ Assy, «. Obs. [f. Ass! +-y.] Asinine. 

1583 Stunspes Anat, Abdus. 51 How unseemelie (I will not 
say, how assy) a fashion that is. 

Assyde, obs. form of ASIDE. 

Assyege, variant of Assizcr v. Ods. to besiege. 

Assyen(e, assyne, assyng(e, obs. ff. ASSIGN. 

Assyl, obs. form of AXLE. 

+ Assy'riac, 2. Oés. (Cf. Syrrac.] =next. 

1801 Hace Babylon, Inscr.17 Both show their Assyriac 
origin. /é¢d@. 19 A dialect of the more antient Assyriac. 

Assyrian (asiriin), a. and sb. [See -an.] 
A. adj. Of the country Assyria; aéso/. its language. 
B. sé. A native of Assyria. 

1§91 Srenser Virg. Guat 98 Steeped in Assyrian dye. 
1815 Byron //ed, Mel. xxi. i, The Assyrian came down 
like the wolf on the fold. 

Assyriology (asiijglédzi). [See -(0)Locy.] 
The study of the language, history, and antiquities 
of Assyria. Assyriological (-o,lp'dzikal), a., per- 
taining to Assyriology. Assyriologist (-glodz- 
ist), Assy'riologue, a student of Assyriology. 

186s Reader 4 Mar. 250/3 The Institute bestowed its lest 
biennial prize upon an Assyriologist. 1828 V. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVII. 157 The cognate grounds of Egyptology and As- 
syriology. 188: NV. Y. Nation XXXII. 405 In an article. . 
upon English Assyriological studies. 1884 PLumptre in O, 
T. Cow, 1V. 415 Mr. Sayce, M. Oppert, and the other 
Assyriologists. 1880 Cueyne /saiak Il. 161 Mr. George 
Smith, the Assyriologue. 

Assys(e, Assyst, obs. forms of Assize, Assist. 

Assyte, variant of AccITE v, Obs. to cite. 

+Assy‘th, sd. Sc. Obs. Also 4 asyth, 5 assithe, 
asith, 6 afhel. sith. {northern and esp. Sc. form 
of Assetn(Esé.] a. Satisfaction. b. Satisfaction 
for wrong done, reparation, compensation. Zo 
make assyth + to satisfy ; to make reparation. 

¢€1375 ? Barsour St. Johannes 601 He had nocht quhare- 
of to tak To mak asyth to bat beggar. c14z5 WyntouNn 
Cron, vii. xviii, 105 And thowcht full Assyth to ta’ And 
Vengeance of be Brwis. 1439 &. £. Wi/is (1883) 119 Make 
dew assithe for allmaner land that is holden by me or in 
my name wrongfully. a1450 York Myst., Skinners Pv b, 
To hym will I make asith agayne. a1600 Ps. Ixxxiii. in 
Poems 16th C. (Jam.) Your bludie boist na syth can satisfie. 


t+Assy'th(e, v. Sc. Obs. Also 4 assith, 5 
asythe, 6 assyith, affect. sith. [north. form of 
ASSETHE ¥.] 

1. To satisfy. 

¢ 1375 ? Barsour S¢. Georgis 118 Gold and siluir.. At mycht 
assith fullely pare wil. ¢1465 in Eg. Gilds 38: Foundyn 
defectyf, and after that asythed and contented. 1535 Bet- 
LENDENE Cron. Scot. 1x. xxviii. (JAM.) The Kyng was nocht 
full sithit with his justice. - 

2. To compensate, make compensation to; es/. 
for an offence or injury done. 

¢1375 ?Barsour St. Fustina 489 Assith me Of be lange 
seruice I haf mad pe. 1424 Act 2 Fas. /. (1597)§ 46 Assyth 
the partie skaithed and compleinand. 1609 SKENE Keg. 
Mayzest. 111 He sall not onely assyth the partie, bot also 
tynes his office for zeare and day. 


+ Assy‘thing, 24/. Mb Sere Obe [f. prec. + 


-tnG1.] The giving of satisfaction for an offence. 

1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sé, Gf, Brit, u. m1. v. (1743) 408 Nor 
does the King’s Remission in Scotland free from assything, 
any more than his pardon in England forecloses an appeal. 


Assythment (4s2ismént), Sc. Forms: 6 
assyithment, af/ef. sithement, 7 asyth-, 8 as- 
sith-, 7- assyth-, assythement. [f. AssYTH(E v. 
+-MENT.] Satisfaction for an injury done; com- 
pensation, reparation, indemnification. 

1535 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. xiv. xi. (Jam.) In sithement 
of his ransoun. 1597 dcts Sc. Parl. (Jas. 1) § 46 (¢it/e) 
Anent remissions to be giuen, and assyithment of partie. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl. Snpp., Asstthment is the same with 
what, inthe English Law, is called A/au-Bote. 1828 Scott 
F.M. Perth xxi, The amount of an assythment may be re- 
covered outof Ramorny’s estate, 1832 Austin Zurispr. xv. 
1879) I. 397 By the law of Scotland the wife and family 
of the slain have still the right to bring a civil action for 
assythement. y 

Ast, obs. or dial. pa. t. of ASK v. 

Astaat(e, obs. form of Estate. 

Astable, -lish, obs. forms of ESTABLE, -LISH. 


ASTATIC. 


Astacian (Astélfiin). Zool, [f. L. astac-us, Gr. 
doraxés lobster, crayfish + -1aN.] A crustaccan of 
the lobster kind. Astacite (a‘stissit), Astaco- 
lite (astarkdlait), a fossil crustaccan resembling a 
lobster or crayfish (/enny Cyct. 1834). 

Astalde, pa, t. and pple. of AstrLn wv. Obs. 

Astale, var. KsiaLte v. Obs. =mod.F. “aler. 

+ Astand, v. Ods. For forms sce Stann v. 
(OE. aslandan, {. A- pref. 1+ slandan to Stanp; 
ef. OHG. arstantan, MAG. erslén, mod.G.ersichen. 
But in some of the senscs a- appears to represent 
on- (incl. ond-’, al-. Cf. An-, AT-, ONsTAND,] 

1. To stand up. 

a1o00 Beowulf 3117 Sypdan he eft astéd. 
pat deor up mud! 

2. To come to a stand, stop, arrive. 

€1314 Guy War, 47 At the girdel the swerd astode. ¢1400 
St. al lexius 288 Po it was li3t At Rome hy gonne astonde. 

3. To remain standing ; to continue, abide, per- 
sist. Cf, ONSTAND. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 23 And hiz astodon [Lindisf. 
on-stedon]. ¢ 1300 Beket 2015 The Clerkes. if hi wolleth her 
astonde, Swerie the king true to be. c1400 St. Adexins 
(Laud) 234 Pat sholde hem lere..where he were a-stonde. 

4. trans. and absol. To withstand, Cf. ATSTAND. 

1250 Lay. 4240 Alle paie pat astode! hii fulde to grunde. 
€ 1330 Pol. rte 338 Theih bien londes and ledes, ne may 
hem non astonde. ¢1400 Chron. Eng. in Ritson I]. 61 The 
kyng was ateoned stronge, That Corineus astod so longe. 

A-starboard (Asta-sboe1d), advb. phr. Naut. 
[A prep... + StarpoaRrp.] On or toward the star- 
board or right side of the ship when looking forward. 
To put the helm a-starboard: to bring the rudder to 
the port side, making the vessel turn to the left. 

1627-30 [see A-rort}. 1762 Fatconer Shifaur. u. 49 The 
helm a-starboard flies. 1878 Daily News 18 Sept. 2/3 The 
helm was put hard astarboard to counteract the effects of the 
tide on the port bow. 

A-stare (astéo1), adv. phr. [A prep. + Stare.) 
Staring ; prominent. 

1855 Browninc Afen § Wom. 1, 140 One stiff blind horse, 
his every bone a-stare, Stood stupified. 1873 Miss Broucutox 
Nancy vi. 47 The tulips are all a-blaze and a-stare. 

+ Asta‘rt, v. Obs. Forms: 3 asteorte, 5 as- 
start, 4-6 astert(e, astart(e. /’. /. 3 astirte, 
-orte, -urte, 4-5 astert(e, asterted. [f. A- pref.1 
up+Srart v. In sense 3 prob. for ATSTART.] 


. mtr. To start up. 

1z05 Lay. 26045 Pe eotend up a-sturte [1250 vp a-storte]. 
1380 Sir Fernnib. 3399 Op a-sterte be route anon. 1423 
pu I Aung’s Q. 1. xxi, Anon astert The blude of all my 

ody to my hert. 1596 Spenser #. Q. 111. it. 29 Out of her 
bed she did astart. 

2. intr. To start into existence, happen, fall out ; 
with datrve of the person, afterwards taken as 
object, and hence ¢raxs. To happen to, befall. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 151 Though such an happe of love 
asterte. /did. 1. 66 That thing shall never me asterte ..To 
make her any feigned chere. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 
187 No daunger there the shepheard can astert. 

3. intr, To start off, get away, escape. 

1zgo Lay. 4262 Ech man pat mihte a-steorte in to one 
borewe [1205 And he ezt-sturte}. ©1386 Cuaucer Frank/, 
T. 294 He seeth he may nat fro his deeth asterte. ¢1430 
Lypc. Bochas vi. v. 169 b, He might not asterte, He was so 
pursued. ss09 Hawes /ast. Pleas. (1845) 65 You have me 
fettered; I may not asterte. @1541 Wyatt Poet. It’s. (1861) 
31 Let not this song from thee astart. 

b. To remove, withdraw, desist. 

¢1400 Song of Rolund 68 Wyn went be-twen them, non 
did astert. ¢1450 Loneticn Grail xxxviil. 230 But to God 
3oven preysenges, and not a-sterte. 1572 Forrest Theoph. 
334 Ye shall fynde me fyrme .. not onse to astarte. 

4. drans. (orig. with dal.) To escape, avoid, shun. 

61374 Cuaucer Troy/ns v. 1343 If ought amys mastart, 
(wv. me start] Foryeve it me. ¢1386 — Freres T. 14 Ther 
might astert [z. » astirte] him no pecunial peyne. ¢1450 
Lonricn Grail xxxi. 404 Thanne schal thyn enemy neuere 
the asterte. 31575 Turpery. Venerie 138 [1] must needes 
please him by my death, | may it not astarte. 

A-start (istaut), advd. pir. [A prep.) 4 Stant.] 
With a start, suddenly. 

17z1 Wopxow Corr, (1843) II. 582 The Commissioner came 
out a start to the Assembly. 1880 Swixnspurne 7halassius 
372 His heart, As out of sleep suddenly struck astart, Danced. 


+ Asta'rtle, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
STARTLE v.] To startle. 

1681 GLANvILL Saddncismus 138 They are presently a- 
startled and amazed at the saying. 1682 H. More Annoy. 
Glanvill’s Lux O, 104 That astartling name of Sandolphon. 

+ Asta‘te. Obs. [eatly variant of Estate (OF. 
estat:—L. stalus), with atonic @ for atonic 2. 

(cx225 //ali Meid. 13 Scheawed in hire estat of be blisse un- 
deadlich.] ¢x230 Ancr. R. 178 Sik mon haued two swude 
dredfule aestaz. /4id. 160 Peos preo astaz. ,[/bid. 204 Euerich 
efter his stat.] 1482 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccli. 321 The kyng tn 
his astate clad in blewe. a@1g20 Myrr. Our Ladye 85 They 
that ar in dygnite and astate of power are called goddes. 

Astatic (istatik), a. Zactro-Magn. — [f. Gr. 
darat-os unstable (f. a priv. + o7a- to stand) + -Ic.] 
Having no tendency to remain in a fixed position. 
Aslalic needle: one so situated or arranged as to 
be unaffected by the earth’s magnetism. : 

1832 U. K.S. Nat. Phil. 11, Electro- Magyet, xi. § 193 The 
moveable conductor .. may be rendered astatic or indepen- 
dent of terrestrial influence. 1870 RK. Frrcvson Eéectr. 252 
An upright galvanometer with the astatic necdles loaded. 


1250 Lay. 6495 


ASTATICALLY. 
Asta‘tically, 2dz. 


In an astatic manner. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

+ Astau‘nch, v. Oés. rare—. [a. OF. estan- 
chier, cogn. with Sp. estancar :—late L. stancare to 
Srauncu.] To staunch, satisfy. 

¢1430 Lyo. Min, Poems 30 (Halliw.) One to chese to hir 
delite, That may better astaunche hir appetite. 

Astay',zv. Ods. rare. [a.OF. estaye-r (mod.F. 
étayer) to support; see Stay v.] To stay, stop. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurr.(1833)70 To astay the said tumult. 

A-stay (astzi-), advb. phr. Naut. [A prepi+ 
Stay sb.}] A phrase used of the anchor when, in 
heaving in, the cable is at an acute angle, so as to 
have a position similar to that of one of the ship’s 
stays. Cf, A-PEAK. 

1867 in SmytTH SaZlor’s Word-bh. 

+ Astay’s, adud. phr. Naut. Obs. [A prepl+ 
Srays.] = ABAcKSTAYS, ABACK ; also called dy the 
backstays, by the stays, by the lee. G 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 123 Another more 
forcible tooke us astayes; which put us in danger. 1671 
Lond, Gaz. No. 544/3 Discovering the length of his ship, 
which the little wind had brought a stayes. 

+ Astea‘l, v. Obs. rare. [for ATSTEAL, f. AT 
preof2+Srea., OE. stelan.] intr. To steal or slip 
away (with dative =from). 

e1325 £. £. Aliit. P. B.1524 Neuer steuen hem a-stel, so 


stoken is hor tonge. 
A-steep (astip), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 


[f. prec.+-aL +-Ly2,] 


STEEP.] ‘To steep, steeping or soaking. Also fg. | 


1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844)14 Elderton swore he had 
rimes lying a steepe in ale. 1672 Ranewin Spurgeon Treas. 
Daz. xxxix. 3 Laying it asteep in..quickening meditation. 

Asteer (asti1), adv., prop. phr., Sc. [A prep.1 

+stere early form of Stir.) Stirring, up and mov- 
ing about, out of bed; in commotion. 

1535 STEWART Cro. Scot. (1858) 1.121 Within schort quhile 
he maid it all on steir. 1785 Burns Halloween xx, Wha was 
it but Grumphie Asteer that night! 1818 Scotr Leg. Afox- 
¢rose vi, The haill Hielands are asteer, 

Asteism (a'stijiz’m). Ahet. [ad. L. astetsmus, 
a. Gr, doreiopés refined witty talk, f. doretos of the 
city, polite, f. dory city.] Genteel irony, polite 
and ingenious mockery. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Exg. Poesie (Arb.) 200 Asteismus or the. 
Merry scoffe, otherwise the ciuill iest. 1675 Lutty Lez.. 
Baxter 35 Yet one Asteisme in it must not be omitted. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Asteisw, a genteel irony, or hand- 
some way ofderiding another. 1815 [So Ezcyc/. Brit. I11.5.J 

Avstel. Also 4-5 astellfe, -yl. [a. OF. astelle, 
astele, splinter, splint, shingle, thin board :—late L. 
hastella a thin stick, dim. of Aasta spear, shaft.] 

+1. Aslip of wood; asplinter, a chip; split wood. 

41330 Sir Ofuel 1547 With a nastell schide he slewe bam 
doun. 1440 Promp. Parv. 16 Astelle, a schyyd (v.7. astyl 
schyde) 7eda, astuta. 1472 Paston Lett.710 111. 71 Make 
fagottes and astell and lete alle your grete..trees stande. 


2. Wining. ‘ A board or plank, an arch or ceil- 
ing of boards, over the men’s head in a mine, to 
protect them.’ Weale, Dict, Terms. 

+ Astell, v. Os. Pa.t. and pple. 1-3 aste- 
ald(e, astald(e. [OE. astel/an, f. A- pref. 1+ 
stelian to place.} To setup, set on foot, establish. 

c885 K, AEtFreEOo Ovos. u. iv. §6 Héo were t6 bisene a- 
steald. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 19 Hu he erest astalde beos 
woreld. 1205 Lay. 8950 Grid per heo astalleden [1250 makede]. 
Ibid, 27060 Pz astalden per flem. 

Astellabre, obs. form of ASTROLABE. 

+ Astench, v. Obs. rave. [OE. *astencan, 
f. A- pref. 1 + stencan to STENCH. Ct. G.erstanken.] 
To assail with stench, 


c1225 St. Marhar. 12 Stute nu.. to astenchen me wid be 
stench pat of pi mud stihed. 


Astent, obs. Sc. f. Extent: see As- fref.3. 
Astent(e, pa. t. of Astint v. Obs. to stop. 
Asteorve, var. ASTERVE v. Ods. to STARVE, 
Aster (a'sta1). [a. L. aster, a. Gr. dornp star.] 
+1. A star. Ods. as Eng. 

1603 FLorio A/outaigne 1. xxi. (1632) 47 The revolutions 
..and carrols of the asters and planets. 1706 [see 2]. 

2. Bot. A large genus of the N.O. Composite, with 
showy radiated flowers, of which the N. American 
species are especially numerous. The only indi- 
genous British species is the Sea Starwort or 
Michaelmas Daisy (4. 7r¢foltum), 

1706 Puitwies, Aster, a Star; also the Herb Star-wort, 
Spare-wort, or Cod-wort. a kg Mrs. Detany Aatodiog, 
(1861) IIL. 507 A little pale purple Aster with a yellow thrum, 
1864 Bryant Autumn Walk iii, And the purple aster waves 
In a breeze from the land of battles. 


3. China Aster: a flower ( Callistephus chinensis) 
allied to and resembling the asters proper. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 392 Chinese Aster is 
an annual plant, with ovate angular leaves. 1859 Jeruson 
Brittany xvi. 268 A fine show of China asters in full bloom. 

-aster (-x'sta1), a. L. -aster, suffix of sbs. and 
adjs., expressing incomplete rescmblance, hence 
generally pejorative (Dicz); e.g. L. pAzlosophaster 
a petty philosopher, o/easter a wild or bastard 
olive, surdaster a little deaf. Extensively used in 
Rom, langs. (It. -astvo, Sp. -astro, -astre, Pr. -astre, 
OF, -astre, mod.F, -d7e), csp. in F. as adj, suffix, 
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e.g. dleudtre bluish, blanchatre whitish, etc. In 
Eng. only in words from L. or Romance, e.g. as- 
trologaster, grammaticaster, oleaster, poetaster, fo- 
liticaster. 

Asteraceous (cstéréi'fas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Asteracee, f. aster star: see -ACEOUS.] Belonging 
to the Asteracee or Composite ; composite. 
ane Hartey fat. Med. 378 The florets of an asteraceous 

ower, 

| Asteria. [L.] A precious stone mentioned 
by Pliny ; either the Asteriated sapphire (see below) 
or Cymophane. Cf. ASTROITE, ASTERITE. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psead, Ep. 137 Asteria, or some kinde 
of Lapis stellaris. 1874 Westporr Prec. Stones 66 Asteria 
..1s undoubtedly the cymophane, or chrysobery] cat’s-eye. 

+ Asterial, 2. Oés. [f. Gr. dovrépi-os starry 
(f. dornp star) + -AL.] a. Of or connected with 
the stars. b. Star-like; asteriated. 

a1708T. Warp Exg. Ref. (1716) 298 (D.) If the deep learn’d 
asterial quacks Paint Time to life in almanacks. 1686 PLot 
Staffordsh. 191 Perforated .. with foliated or asterial inlets. 

|| Asterias (Astioriés). Zoo/, Pl.-s2. [mod.L., 
a. Gr, aorepias starry, f. dornp star. A sing. asteria 
has been sometimes used.] A genus of Echino- 
derms, containing the common Five-rayed Star-fish, 
with allied species. Asterialite (Astie'rialait) [see 
-LITE], a fossil star-fish. Asterid (cestérid), Aste- 
ridian (cstéri‘dian), an animal belonging to the 
Asteridx or star-fish family. 

1794 SULLIVAN Vic Nat. 11.175 Asteria and entrochi.. 
have a starry appearance. 1847 CarPENTER Zool, § 1012 
The common Asterias, or Star-fish. 1876 BENEDEN Avzt71. 
Parasites 43 Delle Chiaie has lately observed on an asteria 
a Nerets sguamosa. 1883 tr. Nordenskiold’s Voy. Vega 74 
Asterids of many kinds. 

Asteriated (istieri,citéd), 7.2. [f. Gr. doré- 
pt-os starry+-ATE+-ED.]  Radiated; with rays 
diverging from the centre, as ina star. 

1816 CLEAVELANO J/ix, 194 Asteriated sapphire .. presents 
a very peculiar reflection of light in the form of a star, with 
sixradil, 1868 Dana JZ: 138 A variety having astellate opal- 
escence, when viewed in the direction of the vertical axis 
of the crystal, is the Asteriated Sapphire (Asteria of Pliny), 

|| Asterion (Astierign). [mod.L., a. Gr, dove- 
pov Starry, f. dornp star.) +a. Herb, Name of a 
plant of doubtful identity. b. in Phys. (See quot.) 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.164 Genim pysse wyrte bergean be 
we aSterion nemdon, 1614 Markuam Cheap Husé. Table, 
Asterion, is an Herb growing .. on walls.. It hath yellow 
flowers like Foxgloves, and the leaves are round and blewish. 
1878 Bartley Jopfiuzard’s Anthrop. u. ii. 224 Asterion, 
point behind the mastoid process, where the parietal, occi- 
pital and temporal bones meet. 


Asterisk (2x'stérisk). Also (4 asterichos, 
-icus), 7 asterisque, -iske, (-ick), 7-9 -isc. [ad. 
L. asteriscus, a. Gr. dotepioxos, dim. of dornp star: 
see -ISK.] 

1. A little star. 


1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Aor. 38 Add one ray unto the 
common lustre..and prove not a cloud but an asterisk. 


2. ¢ransf. Anything shaped or radiating like a 
star; sfec. in Eastern Ch.a star-shaped instrument 
of gold or silver placed above the chalice and paten 
to prevent the veil from touching the elements. 

1708 Phil, Trans. XXVI.77 An Irregular Coralline-stone, 
naturally Engrav’n with Asterisks. @1733 Nortu Lives I. 


274 The lanthorn is in the centre of an asterisk of glades. 
1872 O. Suipcey Gloss. Eccl. Terms, The veil[ae7j..is placed 


~ over the asterisk, and covers both chalice and paten. 


3. esp. The figure of a star (*) used in writing 
and printing a. as a reference to a note at the foot 
or margin of the page, b. to indicate the omission 
of words or letters, ¢. to distinguish words and 
phrases as conjectural, obscure, or bearing some 
other specified character, @. as a dividing mark, or 
for similar typographical purposes. 

{1382 WycLir 2 Chroz. Prol., Wher euer 3e seen asterichos 
.. there wijte 3e of Ebrue added, that in Latyne bokis is not 
had, 1387 Trevisa //igdex V.55 A signe bat hatte asteriscus 
and is 1-shape liche a sterre.] 1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts 
Pref. (1669) 4 For the necessary questions.. I have set an 
Asterisk upon them. 1645 M.Casauson Temp. Evils 47 Set 
out as imperfect with three asteriscs. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Asterisgue. 1796 PEGGE Axoxnym. (1809) 289 ‘The asterisks 
in Drake’s Eboracum are intended for Archbishop Lancelot 
Blackburne. 1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. II. iil. 51 The As- 
terisk divides each verse of a Psalm into two parts. — 

Acvsterisk, v. [f. prec.] To mark with an 
asterisk, to star. 

@1733 Nortn E-ram, (1740) 279 (D.), I need not asterisk 
the quaint words and expressions. 1864 Glasgow Daily 
JTer, 24 Sept., Additions written on the blank pages .. and 
often asterisked where they are intended to be taken in. 

Asterism (z'stériz’m). [ad. Gr. dorepiopds a 
marking with stars, a constellation, f. aarnp star: 
see -1SM.] 

1. A group or cluster of stars ; a constellation. 

1598 Cuarman SZ. Beggar Plays 1874, 12 All set in number 
and in perfect form, Even like the Asterisms fix’d in heaven. 
1774 J. Bryant Alythol. 1.341 The zodiac, and its asterisms. 
1869 Dunkin A/idn, Sky 151 Cepheus was one of the old 
forty-eight asterisms. : . 

+ 2. loosely, A star, or anything shaped like one. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 55 Oh that Mercy is such a bright 
Star, and yct that we haye neither observed the Asterism, 


-ASTERVE. 


nor, etc. 1743 tr. Heister's Surg.19 There are other [Com 
presses] again in the form of an Asterism. 

3. A group of three asterisks placed thus (**) 
to direct attention toa particular passage. Aarely, 
a singte asterisk (*) so used. 

1649 G. Daniet Yrinarch, xvi, This full Quotation, by 
an Asterisme Set in the margent of a middle Page. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 193 To which an asterism (”*) is pre- 
fixed. 187x Rincwa.t Excycl. Print. 48 Asterism, three 
asterisks placed in this manner [*,*]. 

4. Afin. (Also in mod L. form asterismus.) An 
appearance of light in the shape of a six-rayed star 
seen in some crystals, as in star sapphire. 

1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 135 This asterismus is due to 
the presence of included microliths or small crystals. 

Asteri‘smal, a. [f. prec.+au1.] Of or per- 
taining to asterisms or constellations. 

1840 H. H. Witson Vishnu Pur. 224 The cycle compre- 
hends..sixty-seven lunar-asterismal months. 

+ Asteristic, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.: see 
-isTic.] Of or pertaining to constellations ; starry. 

1652 Urqunart Feel Wks. 1834, 241 An asteristick ouch, 
wherein were inchased fifteen several diamonds. did. 259 
Asteristick and planetary influences. 

+ A’sterite. Ods. [ad.L. asterites, a. Gr. dorepi- 
tys. The L. form is more usual.] A gem known 
to the ancients ; cf. Astrion, ASTERIA. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xvii. (1495) 559. Asterites 
is a precyous stone..Therin is closyd as it were a sterre. 
1635 Swan Sfec. Aland. (1670) 258 The Astarite is a clear 
shining chrystalline stone, having in the midst the image of 
a full moon, 1677 Hae Prim, Orig. Man. 328 The Con- 
figurations of Asterites, of Crystals, of Salts. 

Astern (Ast5-1n), adv. ( prep.), orig. phr., Naut. 
[f. A frep.1+ STERN, the hinder part of a ship.] 

1. Of position: In or at the stern. 

1675 Hoppes Odyss. 61 Then he astern sate down and 
governed. a1826 Hoop Ice Max x, Good sir, you must 
not sit a-stern, The wave will else come in. 

2. Hence, in the rear, behind (at any distance). 

1627 SmitH Seaman's Grau. ix. 45 To lay an anchor.. 
ahead, and another asterne. 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2811/3 
The Rupert being about a mile a-stern. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 350 A gale of wind right astern. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, ili.(1879) 43 They made allsail..and soon 
left the horse astern. 

b. Astern of: in the rear of (a ship). 

1634 Str T. Hersert Trav. 3 A Barbarian man of warre 
.. came asterne of us. 1707 Luttrett Brief Rel. V1. 168 
One of the biggest..men of war. .sunk down a stern of him. 
1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. i. 3 Keeping halt his boat’s length 
astern of the other boat. 

3. Of motion: To the rear, backward; stern fore- 
most. Said of a ship or boat. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. 1628/1 Soon after the Algerine fell a stern. 
1857 EMERSON Poems 29, 1, Alphonso, live and learn, Seeing 
Nature go astern. 1858 J. Mansrietp in Alerc. Mar, Mag. 


V. 19 She came round with head to wind, when she backed 
astern, 


B. prep. At the stern or rear of (a ship). 

7o78 Hosses Odyss.150 Dolon’s spoils astern his ship he 
plac’d. 

Astern, var, austerme, obs. f. AUSTERE, 

Asternal (asts-mal), a. Phys. [f. A- pref. 14 

+mod.L, stervz-um breast-bone, ad. Gr. orépvov 
chest +-a1L1] Not joined to the breast-bone. 

1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Ph.NV. 652/1 The asternal ribs. 

Asteroid (z'stéroid), a. and sé, [ad. Gr. dorepo- 
e:d7s star-like, f. dornp star: see -O1D.] 

A. adj. Star-shaped, star-like. 

1854 DaLias Anint, Kinga. (1856) 52 The asteroid polypes 
are all compound animals. 1880 Watrace /s/. Léfe xiv. 
296 The woody Asteroid forms. 

. 50, 

1. Name given to the numerous minute planetary 
bodies revolving ronnd the sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter; called also f/amefoids and 
minor planets. 

1802 Herscuer in PAil. Trans. X CII. 228 From this, their 
asteroidical appearance, if I may use that expression .. I 
shall take my name, and call them Asteroids. 1875 Proctor 
Exp. Heaven 114 Not a year passes without the recognition 
of two or three and sometimes ten or twelve. .asteroids, 

+2. A meteor. Oés. 

1830 Goopricu (P. Parley) Sux ALoon and Stars Wwii.(1837) 
296 By the term ‘ November Asteroids’ it is the shooting or 
falling stars that are spoken of. 1849 Mrs. SomerviLLe 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 447 They [the meteorites} are 
asteroids revolving about the sun. 

3. Hence applied to a kind of fire-work. 

1875 Times 4 Nov. 1/6 (Advts) Rockets with pearl stars.. 
Asteroids changing colours while sailing through the air. 

Asteroidal (stéroi-dal), a. [f. prec. +-au1.] 
Of or pertaining to asteroids. 

1868 Lockyer Aeavers 238 Meteoric and asteroidal rings. 
1881 Proctor Poetry Astron. x. 355 The asteroidal family. 

+ Asteroi‘dical, 2. Ods. [f.as prec. +-1CaL.] 
= prec. 1802 [see ASTEROID sé, 1.] 

Asterophyllite (:stérojfrleit). Paleont. [f. 
Gr. darnp, dorepo-, star + puadoy leaf +AtBos stone. ] 
A fossil plant, with leaves arranged in whorls, found 
in the coal formations of Enrope and America, 

1847 in Craic (as Latin). 1851 Ricuarpson Geol. 192. 

Astert, var. ASTART v. Ods. to escape. 

+ Asterve, v.! stv. Obs. Forms: 1 *asteorfan, 
2-3 asteorven, 3-4asterve. /’a. fflc.1 astorfen, 


. ASTERVE. 


(OE. asteorfan, {. A- pref. 1+ 
steorfan (str. intr.): see Starve, Cf. OHG. ar- 
stérpan, tstérban, MUG. ersterben. Before 1400 
the strong and weak forms were levelled in asterve, 
which did not survive long cnough to become 
astarve ; cf. Starve, and mod.G, ersterben.] intr. 
To die, esf. of hunger ; to starve. 

cxooo AEcrric in Wright J’vc. 61/1 Sideratus vel tctuatus, 
feerunge astorfen. c1230 Aucr. KR. 326 He not hweder he 
schulle pet ilke daie uerliche asteoruen. a 1250 ues 
ight. 1200 3if deor schule ligge astorve. ¢1380 Sir Ferumeé. 
3058 Schamly for to asterue per for hungre, 

+ Aste’rve, v.2 wk. Obs. Forms: 1 asterfan, 
astyrfan, asteorfan, 4asterve. [OEF. asterfen, f. 
A- pref, 1 +sterfen (weak trans.): sce STARVE. 
Cf. OHG. arsterpan, MIG. ersterben, and see 
prec.] ¢rans. To kill, destroy ; to starve out. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 13 Wa:stmaseten ba pe ne 
sette feeder min..astarfed bid. 2 x000 Crist (Grein) 192 
Stanum astyrfed. 1340 Aycnd. 240 He ssel..wypdraze be 
metes and pet weter uor to asterue..pe castel. Pe castel of 
be wombe .. is asterued be uestinges, 


+ Astey-nte, v. (only in pa.t.) Oss. [f. OF. 
esteindre (mod. éteindre), pa. pple. estetnt:—L. ex- 
tingudre, extinct-1m, to EXTINGUISH.] To put out, 
extingtish. 

¢1450 Loneticn Grastl. 442 A gret rein.. halfendel the 
flawme fully asteynte. : : 

+ Asteynte, //. a. Obs. [Perhaps for az- 
teynte: sec ATTAINT a.; or tpa. pple. of A- 
STENCH, = ‘caused to stink, stinking’; cf. asedzt, 
asench, adreint, adrench.] 

¢1300 A. Alis. 880 He! fyle asteynte horesone! ‘To misdo 
was ay thy wone. 

|| Asthenia (es}noi-d). Rarely a'stheny. ass. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. aa@éveta, f. doOevé-s weak, f. a priv. 
+ a6evos strength.] Lack of strength, diminution 
of vital power, weakness, debility. Astheno'logy, 
scientifie consideration of diseases arising from 
debility (Mayne £xp. ex. 1853)  Astheno-pia 
[Gr. dy. dra eye], weakness of sight. 

1830 £din. Encyct. X1V. 10 Asthenia including those 
diseases which consist in a diminution of the nervous energy. 
1859 Worcester, Astheuy. 1862 BeLLew Afghan. 390 The 
typhus character was proved by the extreme asthenia, 1875 
Watton Dis. Eye 345 Asthenopia quickly occurs. 

Asthenic (&spenik), 2. Path. [ad. Gr. dade- 
vids: see prec.] Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by asthenia ; weak, debilitated ; weakening. 

1789 Natu. Foster Parr’s Wks, (1828) VII. 466 Are you 
sure that your diathesis is purely asthenic. 1852 ‘I’. Ross 
ur. Humboldt’'s Trav. ¥. tii. 136 Bleeding, evacuating, and 
all the asthenic remedies. 

Asthenical, ¢. [f. prec. +-au}]=prec. 

1819 LawreNceE Lect. Maz (1844) 369 No symptom of the 
asthenical malady which charactertzes Albinos. 

Asthma (x'spmi, x'sm3). Forms: 4-7 asma, 
(4 asmy), 7 astma, 6-asthma. [a. Gr. daOya, 
-pat-, f. a¢-ev to breathe hard, a-ev to blow. 
Smart and Walker give the pronunciation (z‘stma).] 

Difficulty of breathing ; sfce. a disease of respira- 
tion, characterized by intermittent paroxysms of diff- 
cult breathing, with a wheezing sound, a sense of 
constriction in the chest, cough, and expectoration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxix. (1495) 243 Dyfty- 
culte and hardnes of brethynge hight Asma. /érd. 244 Thre 
manere of Asmyes. 1578 Lyte Dodoets 776 The shortnesse 
of breath called asthma. 1634 R. H. Salerne Regin. 205 
‘The matter that causeth Asma. 1741-3 WesLey Extr. Fru. 
(1749) 20 He seeined to be dying of an asthma. 1861 E. 
Mayuew Dors 101 Asthma is spasm of the bronchial tubes. 

+A'sthmasy. Obs. rare. [cf. Gr. daOpal-ev 
and do@yaiv-ew, to breathe hard.} = ASTHMA 

1599 A. M. Gadethoucr's Bk. Physic 102/2 Asthmasye, or 
shortnes of breath. 

Asthmatic (&spme'tik), z. and sd. Also 6 
asmatycke, -icke, asthmatyke, -ique, -icke, 7-8 
sick. fad. L. asthmaticus, a. Gr. daOpatixds: see 
ASTHMA and -1c.] A. adj. 

1. Affected with or suffering from asthma. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxv. (1870) 296 A dyete for. .asthma- 
tyke men. 1582 Hester /’/iorav. Secr. 1. cxi. 135 Giuen 
in the broth of a Chickin vnto those that are Asmaticke. 
1775 H. Watrore Last Fruls. 14 Mar., Asthmatic and un- 
healthy like her father, 186r Wynter Soc. Bees 459 An 
asthmatic patient. 

2. Of or pertaining to asthma. 

1620 Venner Ita Recta iti. 61 The Asthmatick passion .. 
is a short and painfull fetching of breath. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xxiv, 328 Interrupted by a fit ofasthmatic coughing. 

b. Good against asthma. 

1880 M. Cottxs 7%. t Gard. 1.53 An asthmatic balsam 
that is ‘truly efficacious and pleasant.’ 

3. fig. Puffing, wheezy. 

1853 Kane Grinuctl E.xp.cxi, The asthmatic oid steam-tug. 

B. sé. A person suffering from asthma. 

16r0 Barrougu P/ysick 1. vil. (1639) 82 You must give 
unto the Asthmaticks.. Antidotes. 1871 Narneys Prev. & 
Cur, Dis. wa. vii. 891 Why should the close air of a crowded 
room be balmiest of airs to some asthmatics? 
-Asthmatical, a. [f. prec. +-aL.]=prec. 

@ 1639 Wotton Let, it Relig, (1685) 467 Asthmatical strait- 
ness of respiration, 1862 di ¢/cuzeum 30 Aug. 264 Almost all 
the men were asthmatical. 


3 astorve(n. 
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Asthma ‘tically, edz. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] After 
the manner of onc suffcring from asthma, 

1812 L. Huntin /xamniuer 21 Dec. 815/1 The waves heave 
rather asthmatically. 1859 Geo. Extot A. Sede i. xv. 
168 Old Burge .. leaned forward coughing asthmatically. 

Asti3, astigh, variants of AstYE v. Ods. 

Astigmatic (xstigmatik), a ys. [f Gr. 
& priv. + ortypa, -par- point +-Ic.] Pertaining to 
or charactcrized by astigmatism. 

1849 Topp Cycl. Auat. § Phys. 1V. 1468/2 An astigmatic 
lens. 1879 Hartan Eyesight vi. 82 The astigmatic cornea 
.. has Abeer curvatures in directions at right angles to 
each other. 

Astigmatism (asti'gmatiz'm). [f. as pree. + 
-IsM.] A structural defeet in the eye (sec quot.), 
which prevents the rays of light from being brought 
to a common focus on the retina. 

1862 J, Laurence in Afed. Tuncs 1 Nov. 474/1 Correction 
both of the astigmatism and the ametropia. 1878 Fostir 
Phys. tu. ii. 411 The cause of astigmatism 1s, ,unequal curva- 
ture of the cornea. 

Astiler, obs. form of ASILar. 

+Astint, v. Ols. Forms: 1 astynt-an, 2-4 
astynt-en, 3 astunt-en (2/), 4 astent. For in- 
flexions, sce STINT. [OL. astyntan, f. A- pref. 1 
+ styintan to STINT. ] 

1. ¢rans. To bring to a standstill, to eatise to 
cease or stop. 

cjoo Epinal Gl. (Sweet) 488 //cbctatus astyntid. c¢ 1230 
Ancr. R.72 peone kuden heo neuere astunten hore cleppe. 
1330 Arth. § Mert. 835 So noble swerdes dent, That hem 
astint. 1480 Caxton Chrpn, ug. ccxii. 198 Tho were al 
maner plees of the kynges bench astent. 

2. zztr. To stop, stay. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 80 Heo schal tunen hire mud fi te swote 
bred .. astunte widinnen. ¢1380 Sr Kerib, 1109 ir pay 
come to Mantrible neuere pay ne astente. 

3. intr. To ccase, desist, leave off. 

1250 Lay. 31891 Po astunte pe cwaolni, ¢1380 Str Ferumod. 
1842 He nel neuere a-stynte. 

+ Asti‘pulate, v. Oss. [f. L. astipulat- ppl. 
stem of a(d)stipuld-ri, f. ad to + stipulari to bar- 
gain, covenant. Cf. ADSTIPULATE, -ATION, in mod. 
treatises on Rom. Law.] 

1, intr. To make an agrcement or stipulation ; 
to assent or agree (0). 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, V// an. 10(R.) He nothyngedenyed, 
but... did astipulate and agree to all thinges layed to hys 
charge. 1634 Jackson Creed vn. xx. Wks, VII. 176 So the 
prophet astipulateth in the name of his God. 1652 Br. Hat 
Jnvts, Wortd u.§ 1 All..have astipulated to this truth, 

2. ¢rans. To agree or assent to. 

1658 J. Rosinson Endoxa ix. 50 Several of Hippocrates 
Aphorisms..do astipulate the same. 

+ Asti:pula'tion. Ods. [ad. L. astipulation- 
emt, n of action f astipulat-: see prec. and -aTI0N.] 

1. The action of agreeing to a proposal ; agrce- 
ment, bargain. 

1594 R. Parsons Conf. Next Success.\. v.84 The astipula- 
tion and promises made on both sides. 1628 Br. Hatt Hox. 
Marted Clergie i, § 10. 802, }..by the consent and astipu- 
lation of my princes. .consigne to them, that monasterie. 

2. The action of assenting to what has been 
alleged ; a confirming statement. 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Hart, Misc.(1793)96 The council 
..found..his reasons of defence manifest astipulations of the 
matter. 1708 Morreux Aaédelats wv. xxxii, By the Testi- 
mony, and Astipulation of the brute Beasts. 

+ Asticr, v. Obs. Forms: 1 astyri-, astiri-an, 
2 astiri-. asteri-, 3 asturi-en, 5 astere, 6 asteir. 
(OE. astyrt-an, f. A- pref. 1 up, ont +styrian to 
STmr; cogn. w. OHG. zrsturen, MUG. erstiirn 
to stir up] To stir up, move, disturb, excite, 
physically or emotionally. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. John v. 4 Pet water wes astyred. 
Mark xv. 11 Pa astyredon pa bisceopas ba menegu. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hont.gs He sake ne asterde. 1205 Lay. 28786 Astured 
wes al bas peode strongliche swide. 1567 Zest. A. Hen. 
Stewart in Sc. Poems 16th C, 11. 262 My solace, sorow,’ 
sobbery to asteir. 

Astir (ist3-1), adv., orig. phr. [A prep..+ 
Strrsé, Not in any Dict. of 18the.: not in Todd 
1818, Craig 1847, Webster 1864. First in northern 
writers ; perh. anglicized from Sc. ASTEER, q.v.] 
Stirring. a. ¢sf. Out of bed, up and moving abont. 

[1805 Worpsw. JVaggouer 1. 23 Hush, there is some one on 
the stir!] 1823 Locknart Aeg. Dalton 1. vii. (1842) 34 Astir 
by eight o'clock. 183: Scott Cast. Daug. ii, It is lucky.. 
we have found our friends astir. 1833 Ht. Martineau Bricry 
Crk. iii. 46 The whole village was early astir. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Unetle Tonr's C. xxx. 28: Now it is morning, and 
everybody is astir. 1871 M. Cottins Wry. § Merch. II. vi. 
163 Early as it is, the world is astir. 

b. gen. In motion. ec. fig. In excitement. 

1837 Cartyce ry. Rev. v. v. EH. 314 All kings and kinglets 
.-are astir; their brows clouded with menace. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Exp. 11.1. 17 All hands are astir with their [the winds’) 
novel influences. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Litudrsf. 34 The vil- 
lage is astir with sea-faring men. 1878 HuxLey P/ystog7. 
62 When there is much wind astir. 

+Astirbroad, adv. Obs. [?f. A prep.!, Stina, 
and ABroav.] Stirring abroad, moving from place 
to place. 

1643 Horx & Rosotnam Gate Lang. Unt. xix. § 224 The 
grasshopper, .singeth astirbroad; the cricket at home. 


ASTONE. 


+ Astite, as tite, advt. phr. Obs. Chicfly 
north, Forms: 4 als tit(e, als tyte, als tyd, 4-5 
alstite; 4 as tit, 4-5 as tyt, as tyte, as tyd, 5 
astyht, 5-7 astite. “The two words as fife were 
commonly written as one from 15th to 17thc. 
(cf. Asrast, Assoon.) Beside the obvious import 
(see As, A 3, 5, and Titer), it had the sense: As 
quick as might be, immediately (Fr. azssitét). 

{1325 1420 Sce other instances under Arstite.} ¢ 1320 R. 
Brunne A/edtt, 436 pow shalt haue of vs pe deb astyte. 
1330 Amis & Amit. 1046 And lepe astite opon a stede. 
01435 Torr. Portugal 641 Al theff! yeld the astyt. ¢ 1450 
Lonenicn Grail xxii. 12 Al this schal I the tellen astyht. 
1674 Ray NM. Coutts, Was. 2 Astite, Anon, shortly, or a» 
soon. 

Astiune: sce ASTRION. 

Astod(e, pa. t. of ASTAND v. Obs. 

Astomatous (Astp‘mitas), a. [see next.] Hav- 
ing no mouth; applied in Zool. to the Astomata or 
‘mouthless’ animals, a diviston of the Protozoa, 
comprising the Gregarinidw and Rhizofoda. 

1855 Owen /urv. Anim. 669 Astomatous Infusoria,. have 
no true or determinate mouth, 7 

Astomous (a‘stémas), a. [f. Gr. darop-os 
mouthless (f. 4 priv. + ordya, -par-, mouth) + -ovs.] 
Having no mouth, astomatous ; applied chicfly in 
Sot. to those Mosses in which the urn docs not 
open by the detachment of the operculum. 

1857 Henrrey Sot. § 319 In what are called Astomous 
Mosses there is no deciduous operculum. 1880 Gray Los. 
Tcxt-bk. 398 Astomous, without a stoma or mouth. . 

+ Asto-nate, ///. a. Obs. [north. f. AstonEn, 
with -a¢e written for -e/, -77: see-ATE.] Astounded, 

1513 Douctas “i nets xu. xi. 113 (ccf, 1710) Turnus astonate 
stude doun in studying [ed. 1874, astonyst stude dum.] 

+ Astone, astun (istz'n), v. Ods. Forms: 
3-6 aston-e(n, 4 astune, astoune, § astoon, a- 
stown, 5 6 astoyne, astoun, 6 astonne, 6 7 a- 
ston, 7-8 astun (some of these only in pa. pple.). 
[The etymology and form-history present points of 
difficulty. ‘Fo all appearance, astome, astune, a- 
stoune, was a, OF, estone-r, estuner. estouner (NOW 
étonner) to stun, strike scnseless, stupefy, shock, as- 
tonish :—L. *exfondze, f. ex ont + fondre to thunder: 
cf. el. L. atfonare to strike with a thundcrbolt, 
stun, stupefy. Scc A- pref. 9. The naturc of its 
telation to Stun isas yet doubtful ; connexion with 
mod.G, staunen, erstaunen, wicertain.] 

(The form-history is rendered more difficult by the ME. 
habit of spelling on for su (cf. sou, sun; ton, tuu; done, 
dun; soine, suit; won, wout, ctc.), which probably obtained 
here, since Gower rhymed astone, sone (= OE. stern, son), 
Chaucer astoned, woucd (=OF, wunod, wont), and 18th c. 
writers liad still asfz#. OF. 0, 2, sometimes gives Eng. « 
as in tun, gus, sum; sometimes o, ow (through #) as in 
crown, sound, round, confound; hence the forms astu:, 
astoun ; the late astov seems, like zestomy:, asteuish, to have 
been influenced by later F. cstomuer; astoou may have been 
a phonetic spelling of ast#x ; astoync is unexplained. Stun 
(q. v.) is of later appearance, and so far as evidence goes, 
seems to be an aphetic form of astuz. ‘These words do not 
appear to have any connexion with OF. s¢zusax to resound 
(the sense ‘impingere’ was ony a bad guess of Junius, re- 
peated by Lye, ete.); but, both in meaning and forin, it ts, 
difficult to consider them not related to G. sfanneu, er- 
Staunen, a modern word adopted in 18th century from Swiss 
stdne, for which German scholars would seek a Teutonic 
etymology: see Grimm, Kluge. From easfowe and its pa. 
pples. astoued, astun'd, astound, have arisen the variants 
astony, astonied, whence again astonrsh, astonished, with 
their derivatives; also a new vb. astound, and pple. as- 
toundcd, with their derivatives. To astun, astony, as- 
tonish, astound, are thus all of common origin.) 

1. trans. To stun ; to strike senseless with a blow, 
or partially senseless with a loud noisc ; to para- 
lyse a limb with anasthetics; to paralyse action, 
strike powerless, sttipefy. 

1340.4 yenb. 130 Pise bye uour strokes of bondre pet astonep 
pane zene3ere and makeb ssake. ¢1450 Loneticn Grartxiv. 
314 Of that strok astoned he was. ¢ 1532 Lp. Berners //uon 
492 With this mall I shall astone them all. 1543 TRameRoN 
Wigo's Chirurg. w. 160 Some commaund to astoyne the 
member before incisyon. 1547 Boorpe Arev. Health cctxxi. 
gob, The one legge and the one arme is benomed or astonned. 
1576 T. Nlewton) Lemnze's Touchst. Coniplex. (1633) 09 
Some do so astone the limmes of them that touch them, that 
they have no feeling ,. a good while after. 1612 Draytos 
Poty-olb. xviii. 29t Who with the thundring noyse .. Astund 
the earth. 

2. To daze (the eyes). rare. 

€1385 Cuaucer Z. G, H.1MS. Gg. Camb.) 164 His face 
schon so bryhte That with the glem a-stonede was the syhte. 

3. To smash or shiver with a blow. 

1440 Prouip. Parv., Astoynyn, or brese werkys (v7. astoyn 
or brosyn), Quatio, guasso. | 

4. To strike mute with amazement, overwhelm 
one’s presence of mind; to confound, astound; to 
astonish, ; 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. w. v. 133 The mocueable poeple is 
a-stoned of alle pinzes pat comen selde. c1400 Desir. 7 rey 
1v. 1203 Pe grekes on be ground were greatly astoynet. 1440 
Promp. Parv., Astonyd, as mannys wytte, -fffewo. 1565 
Jewrt Repl Harding (1611) 276 Only to astonne and 
amaze the simple. « 1677 Barrow Serv. Whs. 1716 I. 342 
Would it not astone a mind so pure ¢ ; 

5. intr. To be amazcd, to be full of astonish- 


ment. (Cf. G. erstaunen.) 


ASTONED. 


1393 Gower Conf. III. 54 He drad him of his owne sone, 
That makith him wel the more astone. 

+ Astoned, astunned (astund), A//. a. Obs. 
Forms: 3-7 astoned, 4 astuned, astouned, 5 as- 
tonyd, astownyd, 5-6 astooned, astoyned, 4-6 
astonned, 6-7 astond, 7 astund, 7-8 astunned. 
[Pa. pple. of prec. vb., pronounced in ME. astznéd, 
astzend; but sometimes, like other ME. words in 
-und, lengthened to Astéznd, and spelt astozzsd, 
astownd; see ASTOUND ffl. a, Astoyned in 15- 
16th c. is an unexplained variant, perhaps mixing 
astoned and astonyed.] 


1. Stunned, benumbed, stupefied, insensible. 

¢1300 St, Margar. 290 Pe folc..ful adoun for drede & leye 
per as hi were astoned & as hi were dede. ©1330 Arvth. & 
Mert. 6297 Hors and man astuned lay. 1485 CAxTon Chas. 
Gt. 76 So astoned that the eyen in hys heed were al troubled 
of the payne. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 383 The same. .dissolueth 
the blood that is astonde or fixed. 1624 Quartes Fob Mil. 
(1717) x87 Astun’d with sorrows. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 
Nt, 253 Prostrate he lies Astunn’d and impotent. 

2. Stupid. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1v. iit. 122 Yif he be slowe and 
astoned..he lyueth as an asse. 

3. Stricken with consternation or amazement, so 
as to lose presence of mind ; amazed, overwhelmed, 
confounded ; astonished. 

1297 R. GLouc, 396 Her hors were al astoned, & nolde after 
wylle Sywe nober spore ne brydel. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerks 
7.281 Nowonder is thogh that she were astoned [astoned~> 
v7. astonyd, -yed]..Sche neuere was to swiche gestis 
woned. cxr400 Destr. Troy xxin. 9488 All astonyt pai stode 
starond aboute. cx1s500 Virgilivs in Thoms £. £. Rom. 
(1858) II. 26 Virgilius was a stoned and merueyled greatly 
thereof. 1543 Grarron Count. Harding 494 At whiche 
questyon all the lordes sat sore astonned, musynge muche. 
c1§50 CHEKE Jatt. xili. 54 In so much y* y*! weer astooned. 
1576 GascoiGNE Compl. Philom.(Arb.) 89, I stood astoynde. 
21677 BARRow Serv. (1686) III. xxxii. 352 He will be astond, 
and will say, In truth great is tbe God of Christians. 

Astonied (astgnid), 4/7. a. Forms: 4-5 as- 
toneyd, 4-6 -yed, 5 -eyed, 5-6 astoyned, as- 
tonnyed, -ied, 6- astonied. <Aphet. 4 stoneyd, 
stone3id. [A variant of prec. ; pa. pple.of ASTONY z. } 
(Various writers have apparently fancied this word 
to be a derivative of stozy, and used it as = petri- 
Jied, in the transferred senses 2, 3, 4.)] 

1. Stunned, stupefied, deprived of sensation ; 
primarily by a blow, but subseq. also by anzsthe- 
tics, cold, etc. ; insensible, benumbed, paralysed. 

¢ 1386 [see ASTONED 3]. 14850 JJerdin x. 164 He fill to the 
grounde astonyed. 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. clxiit. 201 
Sir Edwarde..strake hym suche a stroke on the helme with 
his swerde, that he was astonyed. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 451 
The body and greeved place is only astonied, or made asleepe 
fora season, 1580 Baret Adv. B 544 Benummed or astonied, 
a sleepe, without sence or feeling, 7orfidus. 160x HOLLAND 
Pliny 11. 323 Their feet will be immediatly benummed and 
astonied. 1603 KNoties Hist, Turks (1621) 87 The Sultan 
. .gave him such a blow upon the head, as might have killed 
a bull, so that the Emperour .. astonied, fell down from his 
horse. 1611 CotGr., Goxrdi, Benummed, astonied, stonnied. 

+b. Of parts of the body: Rendered powerless, 
or functionless. Of the teeth: ‘set on edge.’ Ods. 
c1350 Med, M/S. in A rchvol, XXX. 373 To veynes astonyid 
-. ful of myth. 1388 Wycur L£cclus. xxx. 10 Thi teeth 
schulen be astonyed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
Ixxili. (1495) 903 Synewes that ben astonyed other shronken. 

2. Deprived for the moment of the power of 
action, dazed, paralysed. arch. 

1350 Hill. Palerne 880 Stifly astoneyd for ioye. 1388 
Wycuir Prov, xvi. 30 With izen astonyed. 1494 FABYAN v. 
cxxvil. 108 They were so astonyed, that they myght not goo 
one foote forwarde. 1535 CovERDALE Fob xxxvii. 1 My hert 
is astonnied, and moued out of his place. 1596 R. Lincur 
Poems (1877) 60 Stone-astonied, like a Deare at gaze. 1667 
Mitton P. £. 1x. 890 Adam.. Astonied stood and Blank, 
while horror chill Ran through his veins. 1850 Mrs. Browns 
1nG Poents I. 319 And I astonied fell and could not pray. 

3. Bewildered, filled with consternation, dis- 
mayed. arch. 

1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 1503 This Emelye astoneyd was, 
And seide, ‘What amounteth this, allas!’ 1440 Prom. 
Parv., Astonyed or a-stoyned yn mannys wytte, Aftonitus, 
consternatus, stupefactus, percnisus, 1594 Mirr. Policée 
(1599) D, The part of astout man is not to be astonied and cast 
downe in aduersity. 1611 Biste £zra ix. 3, I rent my gar- 
ment and my mantle..and sate downe astonied. 1674 
Goutpman Lat. Dict., Stupefio, to be abashed or astonied. 
1873 Miss BrouGuTton Nancy i.2 Might well hold up his 
hands in astonied horror. : 

4. Greatly surprised, amazed, astonished. arch. 

c1400 Test. Love i. (1560) 296 b/2 Hugelye tho was I 
astonied of this suddainadventure. 1535 CoveRDALE 2Chron. 
vii. 2x Euery one that goeth by, shall be astonnyed at this 
hye house. 161x Cnester Dralogue (1878) 127 Within the 
night they shine so gloriously, ‘That mans astonied senses 
they do feed. 1790 Wotcotr iP. Pindar) Ef. ¥% Bruce Wks. 
1812 II. 353 The public eye astonicd stare. 1857 Miss 
WinkwortH Jauler’s Life 70 Your brethren in the convent 
were much astonied at you. 

+ Astoniedness. Os. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
Insensibility or benumbedness of body; stupor or 
torpor of mind. 

1580 Baret Adz. B 541 Astonicdnesse or dulnesse of the 


minde. ..S¢zfor.. Benummednesse or astoniednesse, Torfor. 
1611 Cotcr., Stxpexur, Stupor, numnesse..astoniednesse. 


+Astoning, v/. sb. Obs. [f. ASTONE v.+ 
-1nG 1.]=AstTontsuine. Cf. ASTONYING.] 
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1374 CHAucER Boeth.1.i1.9 Why art pou stille. Is it for 
schame or for astonynge? 1440 Proms. Parv., Astonynge 
or a-stoynynge yn wytte. 

Astonish (istgnif), v. Also 6 astonysshe. 
Aphetized in 7 to StonisH. [An alteration (not 
found before 1500) of earlier astony, as if this 
represented a F. *estosnir, estonissant. Perhaps 
such a form had arisen in Anglo-Fr.: Palsgrave 
has ‘astonysshyng, estorzssement,’ Godefroy a ppl. 
adj. estoni. 

+1. To deprive of sensation, as by a blow; to 
stun, paralyse, deaden, stupefy. Ods. 

1530 Pasar. 439/1, I astonysshe with a stroke upon the 
heed, Jestourais. 1550 DK. SomERSET in Coverdale Spr. 
Perle (1588) Pref. A. iv b, Medicines that doth but astonishe 
the sore place. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxi. xv. 1124 The one 
smote the king upon the head, the other astonished his 
shoulder. 1616 Withads’ Dict. 597 A kind of fish that hath 
power to astonish the hands of them that take it, 7orfedo, 
1635 PemBLe Hs. 52 The Stoikes. .did rather astonish than 
conquer them [Z. e. desires and passions]. 

+b. To set the teeth on edge. Ods. 

1656 RipcLey Pract. Physic 321 Teeth astonished. The 
cause is asowre tast. Zhe cure; Purslane chewed. 

+2. To stun mentally; to shock one out of his 
wits; to drive stupid, bewilder. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 438/2, I astonysshe, I dull one, I take from 
him the quicknesse of his wytte, 1600 HoLttanp Livy n. 
xli. 40 The king... as if he had been distracted, was almost 
astonished at the sight. : 

+3. To shock one out of his self-possession, or 
confidence ; to dismay, terrify. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE Fer. ii. 12 Be astonished (o ye heauens), 
be afrayde, and abashed at soch a thinge. 1601 Saks. $77. 
C. 1. iti. 56 When the most mightie Gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadfull Heraulds to astonish vs. 

4. To give a shock of wonder by the presentation 
of something unlooked for or unaccountable; to 
amaze, surprise greatly. 

1611 Bisie AZazz, vii. 28 The people were astonished at his 
doctrine. 1653 Hotcrorr Procofius 1. 7 Cabades .. seeing 
it, was astonisht, and all the Persians with him. 1776-88 
Gisspon Decl. & F, xliv. (1813) VIII. 83 The Romans.. 
astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple perform- 
ance of the most burthensomeengagements. 1844 MACAULAY 
Chatham, Ess, (1852) 729 Weymouth had a natural elo- 
quence, which sometimes astonished those who knew how 
little he owed to study. 

+ Asto‘nishable, ¢. Ods. [f. prec. +-aBLE.] 
Calculated to astonish, surprising, wonderful. 

1603 Harsner Pop. Luipost. xix. (title) 110 The Astonish- 
able power of Nick-names. 1657 REEvE God's Plea 276 Men 
have rare endowments, and astonishable demeanour. 


Astonished (Astg'nift), f//. a. Also 6 -ist, 
7-isht. {[f. ASTONISH + -ED.] 

+1. Bereft of sensation; stunned, benumbed. Odés. 

1576 Baker Gesxer’s Fewell Health 50a, The water doth 
lyke recover astonished or benummed partes of the body. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 460 Who lay .. apoplecticall or 
astonished. 1658 Row.anp J/ouffet’s Theat, us. 1106 This 
cures the nerves relaxed, contracted, astonished. 

» +2. Stunned or paralysed mentally, bereft of 
one’s wits; stupefied, bewildered. Oés, 

1513 Douctas Exes viii. iti. 59 Pallas, astonyst of sa hie 
aname. 1580 SipNeY Arcedia (1622)5 Musidorus..had his 
wits astonished with sorrow. 1670 Mitton Hist. Brit. 1. 
502 Blind, astonished, and struck with superstition as with 
a planet; in one word, Monks. 

3. Filled with consternation ; dismayed. arch. 

1653 Crasnaw Sacr. Poems 147 Th’ astonish’d nymphs 
their flood’s strange fate deplore. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
iv. (R.) With rage inflam’d, astonish’d with surprize. 1790 
Burns 7am O'Shanter, But Maggie stood right sair as- 
tonish’d. 

4. Amazed, full of surprised wonder. 

1718 Pore /diad vu. 105 This fierce defiance Greece as- 
tonish’d heard. 1781 Gisson Decl. & F, INI. 228 Beaten to 
death with sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor. 
1810 SouTHEy Aehama xxi. ix, The towers of Yamenpur 
Rise on the astonish’d sight. 

Astonishedly (astyniftli), adv. [f. prec.+-Ly¥?.] 
In an astonished manner ; with astonishment. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contemfpl. (R.) Was it, that thy amazed- 
ness .. astonishedly waited for the success? 1628 Earte 
Microcosm. xiii. (Arb.) 35 Hee neuer heares any thing more 
astonishtly than what hee knowes before. 1882 Daily Tel. 
11 Apr., Delightedly and, I may add, astonishedly young. 

Asto‘nishedness. ?0ds.-° [f. prec. +-NEsS.] 
Astonishment, amazement. 

1530 Parser. 195/2 Astonysshednesse, /rayeur. 

Astonisher (Astgnifoz). [f. AsTonisH v.+ 
-ER!.] He who or that which astonishes: see quot. 

1871 Rincwatt Excycl. Print. 20 Better known as the 
Exclamation Point. Printers term it the Astonisher, and.. 
the Scarer. 1881 7%7zes 27 Oct., A true Hibernian astonisher. 

Astonishing (Astgnifin), v4/. sé. [f as prec. 
+-ING}] +a. Deprivation of sensation; para- 
lysis, benumbment. Ods. b. Dismaying. arch. 
e. Surprised wonder. 

1530 Patscr. 195/2 Astonysshing, estonnissement. 1563 
Hyti Arte Garden. (1593) 95 The cramp, the Apoplexie, 
the astonishing and the trembling of the members. 1597 
Dantet Civ. Wares u. lviii, He kneeles him downe with some 
astonishing. 1608 Hieron IVs, I. 712/1 To the astonishing 
and amazement of the mightie. 1820 Mair Zyro’s Dict. 
(ed. 10) 6 Exanimatio, an astonishing, a disheartening. 

Astonishing, ///. a. ([f. as prec. +-1NG2.] 

+a. Stunning, benumbing, paralysing. Ods. +b. 


ASTONYING. 


Stupefying, confounding, bewildering. Ods. 
Filling with wonder, surprising, wonderful. 
1612 WoopaLt Surg. Alate Wks. 1653, 52 Them that have 
convulsions, or any astonishing disease, 1628 EarLe Jicro- 
cosm, vi. 15 Some astonishing bombast, which men only till 
they understand are scared with. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
§ 4 What incredible and astonishing actions do we find .. 
tumblers bring their bodies to. 171z Appison S/ect. No. 
315 ®g Circumstances that are both credible and astonishing. 
1795 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 296 It is an age of astonishing 
events. Nothing happens inthe ordinary course. 1879 B. Tay- 
Lor Germ. Lit. 64 the marvelous legendary growths which 
collect around certain names, have an astonieliee vitality. 


Astonishingly, acv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
an astonishing manner ; to an astonishing degree ; 
amazingly, surprisingly. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 227/2 Considerae 
tions that would render this astonishingly strange. 1803 
W. Taytor in Azz, Rev. I. 744 Wherever bills of exchange 
originated, they are become astonishingly numerous. 

Asto'nishingness. ff. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being astonishing. 

1731 In Bairey. 

Astonishment. [f.as prec. +-MENT.] 

+1. Loss of physical sensation, insensibility ; 
paralysis, numbness, deadness. Ods. 

1576 Baker Gesnxer's Fewel Health 153 b, It avayleth also 
in the hote joynt aches, .in causing an astonishment to those 
places. 1607 Torsett Foxur-f. Beasts 431 Those which are 
troubled with any deafness or astonishment in any part of 
their bodies. 1656 RipGLey Pract. Physic 234 There is 
astonishment of the Leg by compression of the Nerves. 

+b. ‘Setting on edge’ of the teeth. Ods. 

1616 SurFi. & Mark. Countr., Farm 176 Purcelane eaten 
doth cure the roughnesse and astonishment of the teeth. 

+ 2. Loss of sense or ‘wits’; being out of one’s 
wits orat one’s wits’ end; mental prostration, stupor. 
Wine of astonishment: stupefying wine. Ods. 

1611 Biste Ps. Ix. 3 To drinke the wine of astonishment 
[Genxev. giddines]. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 316 If such astonish- 
ment as this can sieze Eternal spirits. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 271, I had a kind of astonishment upon 
me for a great while. 

3. Loss of presence of mind, coolness, or courage ; 
dismay, consternation, dread. arch. 

21586 Sipney(J.) With no less wonder to us than astonish- 
ment to themselves. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 26 They 
stricken were with great astonishment, And their faint hearts 
with senselesse horror queld. 1733 Baitey Evrasm:. Collog. 
(1877) 381 A man under an astontement betwixt the hope of 
life and the fear of death. 1861 ALForp in Léfe (1873) 339 
Let not the astonishment of your present grief supersede 
your zeal for God’s work. 

4. Mental disturbance or excitement due to the 
sudden presentation of anything unlooked for or 
unaccountable ; wonder temporarily overpowering 
the mind ; amazement. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 401 Epicures & 
Atheists, must needs be driuen into an astonishment at this. 
1630 Mitton Ox Shaks., Thou in our wonder and astonish- 
ment Hast built thy selfe a livelong monument. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 412 ? 2 We are flung into pleasing as- 
tonishment at such unbounded views. 1798 Ferrtar /dlustr. 
Sterne i. 6 The splendid scenes beheld with astonishment 
by Europe. 1874 Brack Pr. Thule 47 He looked at her 
for a moment in astonishment. 

5. An object of astonishment ; a cause of sudden 
consternation or wonder. 

1611 Biste Devt. xxvii. 37 Thou shalt become an astonish- 
ment, a prouerbe, and a by-worde. 1666 PERRINCHIEF Se777. 
West. 7 Nov. 32 [It] makes his Memory an execration, 
and his Name an astonishment. 1792 T. JEFFERSON Wit. 
(1859) III. 459 Mr. Carmichael’s silence has been long my 
astonishment. 


Astony (astpni), v. arch. Forms: 3 astoney, 
3-5 astonie, -ye, 6 astunnye, 6- astony. [A 
variant of Aston, of difficult explanation ; perh. 
the ending is due to OF. pa. pple. estond, estore. 
The instance in the Ayendite may be only the inf. 
in -ze of astone: it has pr. tense aston-eth.] 

1. ¢rans.= ASTONE; to stun, paralyse, astound, 


amaze. 

1340 Ayenb. 126 Hou it ssolde ous ssende and astonie. 
Tbid. 257. ¢1375 Wvcutr Sev, Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 113 Pes 
wordis astonyeden hem. 1386 Cnaucer Clerk's 7. 260 This 
soden cas this man astonyed so [So 2 MSS.; astoneyd™, 
astoned], 1388 WycuiF /sa. xxi. 4 Myn herte fadide, derk- 
nessis astonieden me (1382 dercnesses stoneid maden me]. 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 51 With her sterne stounes [they 
will] astonye al the erthe. 1526 TinpaLe Matz, xxvill. 4 
The kepers were astunnyed. 1557 A. Arthur (Copland) 1. 
xvi, A myghty stroke upon the helme whyche astonyed hym 
sore. 1593 Nasue Christes Teares (1613) 10 O lerusalem.. 
that stonest, and astoniest thy Prophets with thy peruers- 
nesse. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. & Warre w. Angels, His 
word was with power, which astonied the auditours. [Later 
instances, see ASTONIED.] 

2. intr. (? or absol.) (Cf. ASTONE 5.) rare. 

1850 Mrs, Browninc Poems I. 195 She stares at the wound 
where it gapes and astonies, [A rhyme to Adonis.] 


+Astonying, v4/. 5b. Obs. [f. prec. + -1NG1.] 
= ASTONISHING, ASTONISHMENT ; see their senses. 

1388 Wyciir Asuos iv. 6 Y gaf to 30u astonying {1382 
eggyng] of teeth in all 30ure cities. 1576 Baker Gesner’s 
Fewel Health 131 a, The person troubled with, .the astony- 
ing of partes. 1580 Hottypanp Yreas. Fr. Tong., Effray.. 
feare, astonying, abashing, amasing. 1607 Hieron Is. 1, 
457 With blindnesse and with astonying of heart. 1666 
Watuis in I. Mather Rem. Provid. 84 Besides a present as- 
tonying or numness, had no other hurt. 


c. 


ASTOOP. 


Astoop (asti:p), advd. phr. [A prep.1+Sroor sb.] 
In an inclined or leaning position. 

1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 13 Taking the Cauldron from off 
the fire, and setting it astoop, so that the lees and dregs... 
may not with any water run over the brims of the vessel. 
1720 Gay Poents (1745) II. 51 Heigh day! my darling wine 
astoop! 

+ Asto're, v. Ols.  [a. OF. estore-r, estaure-r 
to construct, repair, restore, furnish :—late pop. L. 
‘staurdre, for L. txstaurare to crect, repair, renew, 
refresh, Hence the aphetic Storr v. now in use.] 


1, To repair, restore, mend. 

€1300 Alexander in Rouland & Vern, (1836) Introd. 24 
And [I yeld] Ich a thousand pounde and more, Your harmes 
for to astore. 

2. To furnish, fit out, provide, store. 

1297 R. Grovc. 375 Pe nywe forest... he louede ynou, And 
astored yt wel myd bestys. 1340 4 yen, 112 pet bread tuies 
ybake huermide he a toree his ssip. 1440 Promp. Parv., 
Astoryn, or instoryn wyth nedefulle thyngys, /stauro. 
1530 Patscr, 439/1 This house is astored of all things. 

+ Asto‘re, 5d. Ods. [a. OF. estor (med.L. éx- 
Staurum) provision, f. estorer: see prec. Cf. the 
aphetic StorE.] Provision, stock of provisions. 

€1330 Arth. & Merl. 8068 To kepe wele her charrois, Her 
astore and her harnois. 

+ A-sto‘re, advd. phr. Obs. [App. A prep.lin 
+StTore.] In great number, ina heap; together. 

c1300 K, Adis. 2110 He ladde to-fore Gode knyghtis and 
doughty astore. /6d, sooz2 Every wilde dere astore, Hy 
mowen by cours ernen tofore. ¢1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 926 
Men unkek gate and halle-dore, Barons entrede in astore. 


+ Astorgy. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. aoropyia, 


f. daropyos, f. a priv. +oropyy natural affection, . 


love.] Want of natural affection. 
1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xxii. 107 (D.) Uponan Ostrich, 
more unnatural Than barbarous She, rode meagre Astorgy. 


Astound (astawnd), pf/. a. arch. Forms: 4 
astuned, 4-6 astouned, 5 astownyd, 6astownd, 
6 astound. [A phonetic development of AsToNED, 
astun’d, ME, (astz-néd, astznd), by lengthening 
and subsequent diphthongizing of the #, as hap- 
pened in ound, found, ground, round, OE. bun- 
den, funden, grund, OF. rond. The result was to 
dissociate astind, astound from astone, astun, and 
to make it appear as an independent adjective.] 

+1. Stunned, stupefied. Ods. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 88 Ase a mesel ther he lay Astouned 
in spote and blode. ¢1330 drth. § Merl. 6297 Hors and 


man astuned lay. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 1. ix. 35 His hollow 
eyne Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound. 

2. Confounded, distracted ; amazed; astounded. 
arch, 

c1440 Generydes 4013 Where with the Sowdon was astownyd 
sore. 1596 SPENSER /.Q.1. viii. 5 With staring countenance 
..as one astownd. 1600 FairFax Zasso xix. Ixv, Vafrine.. 
with griefe and care Remain’d astound. 1633 P. FLetcuer 
Purple Isl, xu, xl, Earth astound, Bids dogs with houls give 
warning. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 11. xxxi, Ellen, dizzy and 
astound As sudden ruin yawned around. 1881 Rossett1 Sad. 
& Sonn. 126 Astound of the fearful sight. 


Astound (Astau'nd), v. [f. ¢1600 from the prec., 
either by treating it as a simple adj., and forming 
a factitive vb. on it, as in round, to round, or by 
taking it as the contracted form ofa pa. pple. as- 
tounded, which implied a vb. to astound. (Cf. ME. 
send = sended, pa. pple. of SEND v.) The latter view 
is supported by the tacts that the pple. astounded 


(see next) appears much earlier than the other parts. 


of the verb, and that our earliest instance of the 
latter shows astound as (contracted) pa. tense. Ana- 
logous changes appear in the vb. sound, sounded, 
for OF. soner, suner, souner, ME. soun, pa. t. 
souned, soun’d, and in several other words. (Cf. esp. 
the vulgar drownd, drownded, for drown, drown'd.)] 


+1. To deprive of consciousness, stupefy. Ods. 

1600 FairFax Tasso 1x. xxiii, No weapon on his hard’ned 
helmet bit, No puissant stroke his senses once astound. 
1927 VHOMSON Su#ner 1138 The lightnings flash a larger 
curve, and more The noise astounds. 

2. To shock with alarm, surprise, or wonder; to 
strike with amazement. 

1634 Mitton Comus 210 These thoughts may startle well, 
but not astound The virtuous mind, 1642 —Afol, Smectymn. 
(1851) 306 It was intended to astound and to astonish the 
guilty Prelats. 1837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 367 Who could 
.. have dazzled and astounded the world with celestial 
visions. 1851 H. Spencer Soc. Statics xxxii. § 6 Very intimate 
gn occasionally astound him by quite unexpected be- 

aviour. 


Astounded (Astaundéd), A//. a. [f. Astounp 
ppl. a., the -ed marking more distinctly its parti- 
cipial character; cf. content, contented, etc., and see 
prec., of which this is now the pa. pple.] 

+1. Stunned, stupefied. Ods. 2. Shocked men- 
tally,amazed; confounded withsurprise and wonder. 

c14q00 Destr. Troy xxu. 9171 With langur of lust, and of 
loue hote, He was stithly astondid, stird into boght. 1596 

Drayton Legends iii. 199 Astounded with a mightie blow, I 
stood awhile insensible of payne. 181x0 SoutHey Kehama 
x1x. x1, Abashed, confounded .. yea all astounded In over- 
powering fear and deep dismay. 1824 Dispin Libr. C. ae 
688 We are .. astounded at the enormous prices which the 
greater part of them produce. 
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Astounding, 7//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG?.] 
Shocking with surprisc or wonder, amazing. 

1585 Martowe ist ’t. Tamburt, Prol., Threatening the 
world with high astounding terms, 1599 13. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. (V.) The third is your soldier’s face, a menacing and 
astounding face. 1642 Mitton Aol. Smectymn. (1851) 306 
It was an astounding prayer. 1855 Dx. Buckus. Crt. Geo. 
1/1, V1. 450 Vhe astounding climax came in the shape of 
the surrender of the Austrian army at Ulin, 

Astouwndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
an astounding manner; amazingly. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u. (1863) 273 Affrontingly 
gracious or astoundingly impertinent by fits and starts. 1865 
Dickens Left. I]. 228 His memory is astoundingly good. 

Astoundment (Astaundmént), [f. Astounp z. 
+-MENT,] The condition of bcing strickcn with 
amazement ; profound astonishment. 

1810 CoLteripGe Friend (1818) 111. 260 In wonder, says 
Aristotle, does philosophy begin : and in astoundment, says 
Plato, does all true philosophy finish. 1823 Lams dra xviii. 
93/1 The fountains .. which I have made .. to the astound- 
ment of the young urchins my contemporaries. 

+Astou'nedness. Oés. [f. astouned (carly 
form of ASTUUND ///. a.) +-NESS.] The quality of 
being ‘astound,’ or astounded ; mental stupefaction 
from terror, surprise, or alarm. 

1549 CHALONER tr. Erasm. Moritz Enc. N iva, Little lacked 
that they were not chaunged throughe astounednesse into 
stones. 

Astown(e, astoyne, -d: see ASTONE, -ED, A- 
STOUND. 

+ A-stracism. Ods. rare. {?from some confu- 
sion of ASTERISK, ASTERISM.] An asterism or 
constellation ; an asterisk. 

1590 MarLtoweE 2nd Pt. Tamburl. w. iii. Above the three- 
fold astracism of heaven. 1695 W. Lownpes Silver Coin 6 
Some have derived it [s¢eding] from a Star or Astracism. 

A-straddle (stred’l), advb. phr. [A prep.i+ 
STRADDLE v.] In a straddling position, with the 
legs stretched out widely across something. 4- 
straddle of; bestriding. 

1703 Cisser She won'd, etc. 1. i. (1736) 4 A-straddle we got 
and so rode after him. 1823 Gatt Anfaid I, xxvi. 224 The 
tongs .. were placed upright astraddle in front of the grate. 
1873 W. Mayo Never Agatn xxiv. 314 Strong-minded philan- 
thropists. .astraddle of the biggest and most rampant hobbies. 

Astragal (x'stragil). Also 7 astrigal. [(?a. 
F. astragale), ad. L. astragatus, a. Gr. dotpayados 
a huckle-bone (in Av. dice), a moulding in the 
capital of a column, a leguminous plant. See also 
ASTRAGALUS.] 

1. Phys. The ball of the ankle-joint ; the huckle- 
bone ;=ASTRAGALUS I. Hence in f/. (as in Gr.): 
Dice, which were orig. huckle-bones. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Astragal..a bone of the heel. 
1850 Leitcn Afidler’s Anc. Art § 391 Eros as Ganymedes’ 
conqueror at the game of astragals, 

2. Areh, A small moulding, of semicircular scc- 
tion, sometimes plain, sometimes carved with 
leaves or cut into beads, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns, and used to separate the 
different parts of the architrave in ornamental 
entablatures. Also attrtd. 

1563 SHUTE 4rchit, Cja, Nowe at the toppe of Scapus, you 
shall make Astragalus, * 1651 Davenant Gondibert u. vi. xlvi, 
From the astrigal To the flat frieze. 1789 Smytu tr. dddrich's 
Archit, (1818) 89 An astragal .. has baries often cut on it. 
1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 14 The torus when very small 
becomes an astragal. 1872 Suiptey Gloss, Eccl, Terms 402 
Roundel, a bead or astragal moulding. 

3. Gunnery. A ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon about six inches from the mouth. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Astragad .. is therefore transferred 
tothe canon. 1692 in Smith's Seaman's Gram. u. vi. 94 The 
Astragal, or Cornice Ring. 1862 Grirritus Artidl, Man., 
Muzzle Astragal and Fillets. 

A, (See quot.) ?0ds. 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Tyles, Scallop or Astragal 
are used in some places for weather Tyling. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Tyle, Scallop or astragal Vyles are .. like plain 
tiles, only their lower ends are in form of an astragal. 

Astragalar (Astre galas), a. Phys. [f. Astra- 
GAL-US + -AR.] Of or pertaining to an astragalus, 

1854 OweEN in Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. 1. 218 The astragalar part 
.. would seem to include the scaphoid. 1866 Huxtey Preh, 
Rem, Caithn, 146 The astragalar articular surfaces. 


+ Astra‘galize. wv Obs.—° [ad, Gr. dorpa- 
yarifeyv, f. dorpayados: see ASTRAGAL and -1ZE.] 
‘To play at dice.’ Cockeram 1623. ‘To play at 
Dicc, Huckle-bones, or Tables.” Blount G7. 1656. 

Astra‘galoid, c. rare. [f. Gr. dorpi-yad-os (see 
prec.) +-o1D.] Shaped like an astragalus. 

Astragalomancy (Astregalo,ma:nsi). [f. as 
prec. +-MANCY; cf. Gr.dorpayaddpartis.] Divina- 
tion by means of dice or huckle-bones. 

1654 in GaULE Alagastrom. 166. 1693 URQUHART Rabelais 
ut. xxv, Amply disclosed unto you.. Wy astragalomancy. 

| Astragalus (Astregilds). [L., a. Gr. aorpa- 
yaAdos : see ASTRAGAL.] 

1. Phys. The ball of the ankle-joint, the upper 
bone of the foot, on which the tibia rests. 


rs4x R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Astragallus.. 
is in maner as y® nut of a crosbow rounde on eche syde. 1696 


ASTRAY. 


Pmiturs Astragal; ed. 1706 Astragalus. 1855 HoLtpen 
Flam. Osteol, 210'Vhe astragalus is the keystone of the arch 
of the foot, and supports the whole weight of the body. 

2. Bot. An extensive genus of leguminous plants, 
of which A. verus produces gum tragacanth, and 
threc British species are known as Milk-vetch. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs 17 Astragalus. .imay be 
called in english peaserthnut, 1862 Brerirw st/ghan. 199 
Several varicties of astragalus and other leguininous plants. 

+ Astrai'n, v. Ols. Also 4-5 astreyn, 5 es- 
trayne. [a. OF. astreign- stem of astretndre, as- 
traindre:—L. astringére to Asvrince.] To bind; 
to put under obligation ; to restrain. 

c1400 Afol, Loll, 52 He may astreyn himsilf a 3er to dwel 
wip a man to serue him. hae Caxton Gold. Leg. 363/4 
Jhesus..was taken, estrayned, haled forth, and mocked. 
1594 CarEW asso (1881) 108 And free in place Will die, ere 
base cord hand and foot astraine. 

A-strain (astré''n), advb. phr. [A prep + 
STRAIN.] On the strain, straining. 

1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh vi. 328 Eyes... with con- 
scious lids astrain In recognition. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, V1. in, 164 A-strain, All gifts of that sweet time to gain. 

Astrakhan (estrikar:n). The skin of still- 
bom or very young lambs from Astrakhan in 
Russia, the wool of which resembles fur, 

1766 Eart Marcuin Selwyn & Contemps. U1. 116 My black 
silk coat lined with anAstrakan. 1859 W. Boyp Swartzen, 
With a muff.. Of chinchilla, fitch, opossum, Astrakhan, 

Astral (e'stral), a. (and sé.) [ad. L. astralis, f. 
astr-umt star: sec -AL1,] 

1. Of, connected with, or proceeding from the 
stars ; consisting of stars, starry. 

1605 TimME Querstt. 1. iv. 14 Those things which are simply 
formall are astral] and spirituall. @1652 J. Smitu Sed. Desc. 
x. 501 There needs no fatal necessity or astral impulses. 186z 
Rawuinson Anc. Aon. 1. vii. 139 The religion was toa certain 
extent astral. 1861 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 11). 331 
Astral showers covered the heavens. 

b. Astral sptrits: those formerly supposed to 
live in the heavenly bodies, variously represented 
as fallen angels, souls of dead men, and spirits 
originating in fire. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout Notes 143/2 Neither Astrall 
spirit nor Angel can prevail against one ray of the Deity. 
1769 Wescey IH&s, (1872) 111. 358 All his {Glanvill’s] talk of 
‘aérial and astral spirits’ 1 take to be stark nonsense. 1851 
CARLYLE Sterling 1. viii, Who could..as the Alchy mists pro- 
fessed to do .. distil you an ‘Astral spirit’ from the ashes. 

2. Star-shaped, star-like. Astral lamp: one re- 
sembling an Argand lamp, with the oil contained 
in a flattened ring, and so contrived that uninter- 
rupted light is thrown upon the table below it. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 5 Sometimes they [the 
Hairs] are Astral as upon Lavender. 1834 1. Taytor Saé. 
Even. iv. 47 Shines only with an astral lustre. 1852 Haw- 
THORNE Sitthed, Rom. V1. vi. 100 The glow of an astral-lamp 
was penetrating mistily through the white curtain. 

B. sé. An astral lamp. Also aétrzd. 

¢1860 WuittieR Maud Miller x\vii, The weary wheel toa 
spinnet turned, The tallow candle an astral bummed. 1883 
N. Y. World in Glasg. Week. Her. 9 June 8/3 An ordinary- 
tin can ,.in which astral oil is sold. 

A'strally, adv. rare—'. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] In 
an astral manner; according to the stars. 

1671 SALMON Syz. Aled. 1. i.1 Astrological Medicine is that 
which teacheth Astrally.. how to.. Cure all .. Diseases. 

A-strand (astre:nd), advd. phr. [A prepi+- 
StRAND.] On the strand, stranded. 

1810 Scott Lady of L, v1. xiii, The tall ship.. Amid the 
breakers lies astrand. 1878 J. MILLER Songs of /taly 24You 
lie like a seaweed well astrand, 

Astrange, obsoletc form of ESTRANGE. 


+Astra‘ngle, v. Obs. [a. OF. estrangle-r (mod. 
étrangler), cogn. with Pg. estrangular, It. stran- 
golare:—L. stranguld-re, ad. Gr. otpayyada-ey, 
orpayyadiCerv to STRANGLE, f.otpayyaAn halter. Cf. 
ESTRANGLE, in Caxton from continental French, and 
the aphctic STRANGLE.] To strangle, suffocate. 

1297 R. Giouc. 342 Mossel he dude in to hys moup.. Hyt 
byleuede amydde hys prote, astrangled he was ry3t bere. 


1340 Ayenb, 50 He 3ermp to pe prote.. him uor to astrangli. 
c1g00 Jest. Love i.(1§60) 296 b/1 Ithath nigh mee astrangled. 

+ Astrau ‘ght, f//. a. Obs. [f. after distraught, 
as if from a vb. *astract; cf. aspfostt.] Distraught, 
distracted. 

1564 Gotpinc Justine 179 (R.) At her syght he was so 
astraught, that .. he made peace with the Massiliens. 1583 
— Calzinon Deut.cxvii. 721 Needes must wee bee astraught 
or rather utterly blockish. 

+Astrau‘ghted, fa. pple. rare—'.=prec. _ 

1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. in. 504 (1567) 37 Astraughted like 
an image made of marble stone he lyes. (Ovid, JZef, 11. 418 
Adstupet..) 

+Astray’,v. Obs. [var. Estray (sce A- pref.9 , 
a. OF. estraier, according to P. Meyer, cogn. w. Pr. 
estraguar :—L. *extravagire, f, extra out of bounds 

+vagire to wander. Chiefly found in pa. pple. 
astrated = OF. estraté: cf. ASTRAY adv., ESTRAY @., 
and the aphetic Stray.] 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 132 This prest was drunke and goth 
astraied. 1g56 Asp. PaRkER Psalter cxix. 110 Offend thy 


law yet will T not : to renne from it astraid. 1584 T. Hup- 
Son Fudith ii. 352 (D.) They astraid From God their guide, 


ASTRAY. 


+Astray’, 56. Ods. [variant of Estray, a. AF, 
estray, q.v.] A stray beast ; an estray. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 16 Astray, or a best that goytheastray. 

Astray (astrei’), azv. or a. Forms: 3 0 strai, 
3-4 on stray, 5 on the straye, of stray; 4 a- 
streyey, a-strayey ; 4-5 a-stray, 6 astraie, -aye, 
-aigh, 5-astray. [Already in 14th c. often written 
o stray, on stray, of stray, as iff. A prep.1+ STRAY ; 
but of stray as a separate sb. no early instances 
have been found; so that as¢vay was perhaps orig. 
the OF. pa. pple. estraié, estrayé, ‘strayed’ (see 
ASTRAY v., and cf. the southern form as¢rayey’, 1380) 
with -e lost (first in the north), used as a predica- 
tive adjective, and thence as an adv., and confused 
with forms like a-float, a-slecf, a-loft. As adj. the 
simple STRAY is now used: cf. a/ive, Hive (fish), a- 
squint, squint (eyes).] 

1. Out of the right way, away from the proper 
path, wandering. 

a1300 Cursor M. 6827 Pi faas beist pou findes o strai [v7 
on stray]. ¢1325 . £. Addit. P, A116: When I schulde start 
in be strem astraye. 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 195 Monya 
steid Fleand on stray. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruzzib. 3730 Rennyngge 
a-streyey par on be waye. /did. 5532 Ynowe [stedes] bay 
founde withoute gon, A-strayey on be grene. @1400 Chester 
P/. 63 Loke and tell, and yf thou maye, Starresstandinge one 
the straye. c1420 Axturs of Arth. xl, Opon a startand 
stede he strikes oute of stray. c1450 Merdiz x. 158 And 
saugh an horse go a-stray. 1590 SHaks. J/ids. .V. un. ii. 358 
And lead these testie Riuals so astray. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. xxvi, Why urge thy chase so far astray? 

2. Away from the right; in or into error or evil. 

1535 CoverDALeE Ps. Ixii. 3 They go astraie & speake lyes. 
1548 Upa.t Erasw, Par. Pref. 4 So ferre gone astraigh from 
Christe. 1591 SHaks. 7zvo Gent. 1,1. 109 Nay, in that you 
areastray. 1767 Forpyce Sev.) ng. Wom. 1.1. 17 One young 
lady going astray shall subject her relations to .. discredit 
and distress. 1867 FREEMAN Nornz. Cong. I. vi. 478 Evil 
counsellors had led him astray. 

+Astray ly, adv. Obs. [f. ASTRAY +-LY.] Astray. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 16 Astrayly, Palabunde. 

| Astre. [a. OF. astre, aistre (mod.F. tre) 
‘hearth,’ of unknown origin. 

(See Brachet @fre, Littré dtve, étres, Diez piastra. The 
med. L, as¢vv2, in same sense, is quoted by Du Cange only 
from English authors, as if formed on AF. as¢ve.)] 

A hearth, a home. Hence Astrer (see quot.) 

[1292 Britton 11. xxxvili. § 6 Chescun communer qi ad astre 
en mesme la vile.) ?a@1500 in Utterson Pop. Poetry II. 78 
(Halliw.) Bad her take the pot .. And set it aboove upon the 
astire. 1576 W. Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 507 Astre, 
that is to say, the stocke, harth, or chimney, for fire. 1686 
Pior Staffordsh, 278 They have the privilege of the Astre, 
or herth for fire, in the Mansion house. 1865 NicHoLs 
Britton II. 155 zote, An astrer .. wasa peasant householder, 
residing at the hearth or home where he was bred. 1882 
Exton Orig. Eug. Hist. 191 [In] Montgomeryshire. . Auster- 
land is that which had a house upon it in ancient times. 

+ Astre’an, 2. Obs. rare—*. [f. Gr. dotpai-os 
starry (cf. L. Astreus, Astrea)+-AaN.] Of or be- 
longing to the stars. 

1647 HoweLt Let¢¢. 1. ix. (1726) 425 Every Star in Heaven 
.. is coloniz'd and replenish’d with Astrean Inhabitants. 

Astrelabre, obs. form of ASTROLABE. 

+Astrength, v. Obs. [f. A- pref 1 + STRENGTH 
v.] To strengthen, establish, confirm. 

¢ 1250 Kent. Serm, in O.E. Misc. (1872) 32 Perefore sal hure 
beliaue bie pe betere astrengbed...1z97 R. Grouc. 180 He 
.. bygan to astrengpy ys court. 

+Astre'tch, v. Ods. For forms see STRETCH v. 
[OE. astreccan, f. A- pref. 1 + streccan to STRETCH ; 
cogn. w. OHG. arstrecchan, mod.G. erstrecken.] 
To stretch forth, reach out, extend. 

¢1000 /ELrric Hom, Il. 194 Astrece Sine hand ofer da sz. 
Moyses 6a astrehte his hand. _@1420 OccLeve JS. Soc. 
Antig. No. 134. 262 (Halliw.) His hy3e vertu astreccheth 
With bokis of his ornat enditynge. 1440 Prop. Pare.., 
Astretchyn or arechyn, Attingo. 

Astrict (Astrikt), v. Also 7-9 adstrict. [f. 
L. astrict- ppl. stem of astringére to ASTRINGE.] 

1. ¢rans. To bind up, confine within narrow 
limits, compress ; /ezce, to render costive. 

1548 Hatt Chro2. 239 The Course of water astricted .. will 
flow and burst out in continuance oftyme. x6s0tr. Bacon's 
Life & Death 42 The Stomach .. tobe... Astricted or bound, 
not Loose. 1863 C. Watton in WV. & Q. Ser. 1. IV. 406 A 
little globe, so contracted, astricted, and narrowed, that, etc. 

2. To bind by moral or legal obligation. 

1513-75 Diurw. Occurr, (1833) 108 His fader was astrictit 
be souerties in parliament. 1688 £ss. Alagistr. in Harl. 
Misc. I. 7 Tied to the same rules they were adstricted to. 
1880 MuigHEAD Gazzs 11. § 87 Whether a man.. be astricted 
to the inheritance by necessity of law. 

3. To restrict, tie down, limit ¢o. 

1588 A. Kine Caziszus' Catech. H v.b, Y* monethes .. war 
zequall to y* cowrse of y* moon : 3eit war thay nocht astricted 
yairto. 1619 Sacrilege Sacr. [1andled 6 Holy meates were 
astricted to only holy persons. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamitton 
Metaph.x\, (1870) II. 403 The mind is thus astricted to certain 
necessary modes or forms of thought. ; 

4. Sc. Law. To restrict in tenure. See ASTRICTED, 

+ Astrict, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. astrictus ; 
see prec.] Compressed, concise. 

1631 WreveR Anc. Fun. Mon. 8 An Epitaph is. .an astrict 
pithie Diagram. 

Astricted, 7//.a. [f. Astrict v.+-Ep.] Con- 
fined, restricted ; sfec. in Sc. Law applied to lands 
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held on such terms that the tenant must take grain 
grown upon them to be ground at a particular 
mill, paying a toll called szultwre or thirlage. 

1656 FERGUSSON Ox Coloss. 130 That astricted dispensation 
under the Old Testament. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 229 Thirlage may be extinguished by a charter of the 
astricted lands. 1819 J. Greic Rep. Affairs Edinb, 37 
Astricted multures payable by the brewers. 

Astri‘cting, f//.a. [fas prec.+1NG?.] That 
astricts ; binding, restricting. 

1837 C. Lorrr Seéf/ornz. 1.284 An adstricting business or 
profession. 5 

Astriction (astrikfon). Also 6-7 adstriction. 
[ad. L. a(dZ)strictién-em, n. of action f. astringére 
to ASTRINGE. Cf. F. astric¢ion, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. The action of binding or drawing close to- 
gether, esp, the soft organic tissues; the state of 
being thus bound; constriction ; constipation. 

1568 Turner Heréad 11. 110 a, Seth the gall if the disease 
requyre great adstriction or bindyng..in wyne. 1655 CuL- 
PEPPER A7ver7us 1. i. 63 This Disease is also begot by ad- 
striction. .ofthe Optick Nerves. 1732 ArsuTHNOT Ales Diet 
268 Subject to Astriction ofthe Belly. 1853 Mayne Z2/.Lex., 
A striction, term for the act of using, or the state produced 
by the use of, astringent medicines ; also for constipation. 

+2. Astringent quality, astringency. Oés. 

1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 94 The roote is full of iuice, 
bytyng wyth a certayne astriction. 1662 CHANDLER Vaz 
Heluout’s Oriatr. 251 The tast of astriction, or an earthly 
sharpness or harshness. 1750 Princiein Phil. Trans. XLVI. 
552 Endued with Qualities of .. Astriction, and the like. 

+3. Moral orlegal binding ; obligation, bond. ? Ods. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 56 He wald bind 
him ... under quhat astrictionis thay plesit. @ 1631 Donne 
Aristeas (1633) 141 Linked together by astriction of firme 
amity. 1643 Mitton Divorce xiii. (1851) 53 Hence will not 
follow any divine astriction more then what is subordinate 
to the glory of God. . 

4. Restriction; sfec. obligation to have grain 
ground at a particular mili: see AsTRICTED. 

1619 Sacrilege Sacr. Handied 6 Vf astriction to holy and 
Ceremoniall persons .. maketh a thing truely Legall and 
Ceremoniall. 1836S. Laine Resid, Norway i. 48 In Norway 
there is no astriction to mills. 

Astrictive (astriktiv), z. (s3.) Also 6-7 adst-. 
[f. L. astrict- (see AsTRIcT v.) + -IVE, as if ad. L. 
*astrictivus. Cf. F. astrictif, 16th c. in Littré.] 

+1. Binding, obligatory. 72¢, and fig. 

¢ 1555 Haresrietp Divorce Hen. VIII. (1878) 155 Being a 
law astrictive and preceptive. @ 1659 Osporn Machiavel 
(1673) 358 Becoming, like Juglers Knots, no ways astrictive 
to the more Potent. 

2. Having a tendency to draw together or con- 
tract organic tissue ; astringent, styptic. 

1562 BuLteyn Bk. Simpiles 67 b, This tree .. is adstrictive 
of nature. 1601 Hotitanp P/iny II. 48 It is astrictiue and 
will strengthen a weak stomack. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chym. 20 Vitriol..is also stiptick and astrictive. 

B. as sé. An astringent. 

1657 TomLinson Renou's Disp. 607 So many astrictives. 

Astri-ctively, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?2.]  As- 
tringently. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parvey’s Chirurg. xxvi. xiii. (1678) 657 
Aluminous waters taste very astrictively. 

+ Astri‘ctly, adv. Obs. rare—}. [f. AstTRIcT a. 
+-L¥2.] Closely, strictly. 

1585 James I. Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 21 Noght.. that eyther I, 
or any others behoued astricktly to follow it. 

+ Astri-ctory, 2. Ods.rare—'. [ad. L. astrict- 
Orius, {. astrict-; see ASTRICT v, and -ory.] As- 


-trictive, astringent. 


1620 VENNER Via Recéa vii. 109 They .. corroborate .. the 
stomacke, by their light astrictory faculty. 1731in BaiLey. 

Astride (Astroi-d), adv. and prep. orig. phr. 
[f. A prep.) + STRIDE.) 

A. adv. In a striding position; with the legs 
stretched wide apart, or so that one leg is on each 
side of some object between, as when a person is 
on horseback. <Astride of. bestriding. 

1664 BuTLer ud. u1. ii. 764 Does not the Whore of Bab’lon 
ride Upon her horned Beast astride? 1785 Cowper 77rocin. 
366 The playful jockey scow’rs the room .. astride upon the 
parlour broom. 1854 THackeray WVewcomes xxx. 1. 297 The 
way in which the impudent little beggar stands astride, and 
sticks his little feet out. 1860 Smites Sed// Help viii. 209 
Sitting astride of a house-roof, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1709 Swirt 7, Tu ix. 110 When aman’s fancy gets astride 
on his reason. 1839-42 Atison “ist. Europe (1850) XII. 
Ixxix. § 57. 48 Napoleon’s central position astride on the Elbe. 

B. grep. With one leg on each side of, bestriding. 

1713 Guardian No. 112 (1756) II. 118 It is my intention to 
sit astride the dragon upon Bow steeple. 1883 Roe in 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 49/1 Astride his grandpa’s cane, 

Astridge, obs. form of OstricH. 

Astri-ferous, 2. ?Ods. [f. L. astrifer (f. astri- 
comb. form of astrum star +-fer bearing) + -ovs.] 
Bearing or containing stars, starry. 

1656 in BLount Gloss. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles I1.1v. 508 
That vast space between Earth and the astriferous Heaven. 

Astri‘gerous, 2. ?00s.-° [f. L. astriger (f. 
astri- star + -ger bearing) +-ous.] = prec. 

1731 in Baitey. 

kstrin e (astri-ndz), v. Also 6-7 adstringe. 
7astring. [ad. L. a-,ad-stringére, fad to+stringére 
to tie, bind.] 
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ASTRO-. 


1. ¢rans. To bind together, draw close (the or- 
ganic tissues); to constrict, compress; fezce, to 
render costive, constipate. 

1562 ButLeyn Bk. Simples 41 b, Ivy is of a contrary... 
facultie, adstringing, binding. 1607 TorseL. Serpents 789 
Cobwebadstringeth. .and closethup wounds. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast, and astringe 
the belly. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict., Vinegar .. will so 
much astringe the Fibres of the whole Body. 1875 H. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 25 Every living soft tissue... may.. 
have its tonicity increased, or be astringed. 

+2. intr. To become constricted or compressed. 

1603 Hottanp Piutarch’s Mor. 819 (R.) The moister any- 
thing is.. given it is to cold, to astringe and congeal. 

+3. ‘rans. To bind morally or legally; to put 
under obligation or necessity ; to oblige. Oés. 

1523 State Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 119 Your Grace is not 
astringed or bounden to any charge. 1635 [GLAPTHORNE] 
Lady Mother v. ii, Natures does astring a dewteous child 
To obey his parent. 1752 Law Sfir, Love 1. 32 The desire, 
as astringing, always begets a resistance equal to itself. 

Astringency (istri‘ndzénsi). Also 7 adstr-. 
[f ASTRINGENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. Astringent quality. 

1601 HoLtitanp Péiny I]. 510 Astringencie of Vitrioll. 1743 
tr. Heister’s Surg, 46 Caustic Medicines, which act by their 
great astringency. 1881 A. GrirFitH in Sez. Gossip No. 203. 
249 The astringency of tea is due to the tannin present. 

+2. Astriction, astricted state. Ods. ; 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyi. 344 [It] gives a gentle 
astringency to the Membranous Parts. 

3. jig. Harshness, sternness, austerity. 

1823 GaLt £ntai/ II. xix. 179 The doubtful credit of any 
wiser person might produce the same astringency. 1865 
Draper /nt. Devel, Europe xxi. 504 The lank-haired Puritan 
. «his face corrugated with religious astringency. 

Astringent (Astrindgént), a. and sé. [a. F. 
astringent, ad. L. astringentem, pr. pple. of as- 
tringére: see ASTRINGE and -ENT.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having power to draw together or contract the 
soft organic tissues; binding, constrictive, styptic. 

1541 R. Copcanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 Hjb, I cal austere.. 
a lytell adstryngent. 1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 146 It is 
astringent, and therefore effectual to stop the laske. 1855 
Bain Sezses § nt. u. ii. § 14 Astringent substances act on 
the skin and on the mucous membranes generally. 

2. fig. Severe, austere, stern. 

1820 Byron Fzvax v. clvii, Their chastity.. Is not a thing 
of that astringent quality, Which in the North prevents pre- 
cocious crimes, 

+3. Constipated, costive. Ods. Cf. ASTRINGENCY 2. 

1662 R. MatHew Ux/. -i/ch. § 76. 98 There are some such 
whom it hath purged most of all, which otherwise have been 
most astringent. 

. 56. An astringent medicine or substance. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 66 Blood is stanched. . by astringents. 
1830 Linney Nat. Syst. Bot. 195 The root of Statice caro- 
liniana is one of the most powerful astringents. 

Astringently, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
astringent manner, 

1865 BuSHNELL Vicar. Sacr. Introd. (1868) 24 The defini- 
tions operate astringently. 

Astringer (Astri‘ndgaz). [f. ASTRINGE v.+ 
-ER1.) That which astringes, an-astringent. 

1662 R. Matnuew Und. Alch. § 75. 97 When through im- 
patience he had got some violent astringer.. he was all torn 
in his Limbs. 

Astringer, var. AUSTRINGER, keeperofgoshawks. 

Astringing (Aastri‘ndzin), f/.a. [f. ASTRINGE 
v.+-InG*.] Binding together, astringent. 

1752 Law Spir. Lovet. (1816) 25 The first property of nature 
.- 1S an attracting, astringing, and compressing desire. 

Astringingness. rare—°. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
Astringent quality, astringency. 

1732 in BalLey. _ Sow, - 

1 A‘strion. Oés. [L., dim. of Gr. aornp star.] 
A kind of precious stone; ‘ no description can 
better suit the asteriated crystals of sapphire, 
which exhibit a brilliant six-sided star in its centre’ 
(Westropp). Cf. AsTERIA, ASTROITE. 

[e1300 Land Cokaygne in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Carbuncle 
and astiune.) 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xv. 558 
Astrion is a precyous stone of Ynde nyghe lyke to crystall. 
1567 Maret Gr. Forest 3 Astrion is a gem.. in whose centre 
.. acertaine light isseene shining. 1601 CHESTER Love's Alar, 
Ixxxvili. (1878) tor Euidos, Iris, Dracontites, and Astrion. 
1874 Westrorp Precious Stoves 65 Astrion—star sapphire. . 

+ Astri‘potent, 2. Ods. rare—*. [f. L. astre- 
comb. form of astrum star + potent-em powerful.] 
Having power over or ruling the stars. 

Ya 1500 AS. Haré. 2251. 80b (Halliw.) The high astripo- 
tent auctor of alle. 

Astro- (z’stro), repr. Gr. aatpo- stem and comb. 
form of dazpoy ‘star. In compounds formed in 
Greek itself, as astronomy, datpovopia; in others 
formed in L.; and in many of mod. formation ; as 

Astro-a‘lchemist, one who mingled astrolog 
and alchemy. A‘stro-chronolo‘gical @., pertain- 
ing to the chronology and periods of the heavenly 
bodies. A:strolitho-logy, the scientific study of 
meteoric stones (1850 Sowerby /op. A/ix. 218). 
Astromargical a., pertaining to star-divination, 
astromantic. A:strophano‘meter [Gr. ¢avos 
bright, 70 pavdy brightness: see -METER], obs. equi- 
valent of ASTROMETER (1830 Adin, Ezcyci. VII. 1). 


ASTROBOLISM. 


+A‘strophile, a lover of the stars. Astropho'bia, 
fear of the influence of the stars. A:stro-photo:- 
meter, an apparatus for measuring the intensity 
of a star’s light; henee A:strophotome'trical a. 
Astrophy'llite (Gr. pvAAoyr leaf + -1TE], an ortho- 
rhombie mineral of yellow colour and mieaceous 
composition, oceurring sometimes in stcllate groups 
(Dana). Astrophy’sical a., relating to stellar 
physics, or the study of the physical structure of 
the stars. A:stro-theo‘logy, that part of theo- 
logy which may be deduecd from the study of the 
stars ; a religious system founded upon the obser- 
vation of the heavens. 

1876 M. Cortins Midn. to Afidn. 111. iv. 29 The *astro- 
alchymist regarded him with contemplative compassionate 
eyes. 1851 Afouseh. 1Vds. Mar. 545 Who is to check his 
*astrochronological computation? 1652 GauLe Mlagastrom. 

3 In *astromagicall diviners.. when astrological! magick 
had its first possession among men. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
Prol., I have. . look’d out whatever all the “Astrophyles.. 
have thought. 1871 ALcer /'uture Life 604 Bitten by some 
theological fear which has given him the *astrophobia. 
1876 CuamBers Astron, 481 An elaborate catalogue of 206 
‘conspicuous stars arranged progressively in the order of 
brightness as determined by an *astro-photometer. 1878 
Astron. Soc. Notices XX XVIII. 65 On a new *astrophoto- 
metrical method. 1881 C. Younc Sz 166 The new “astro- 
physical observatories at Potsdam and Meudon. 1714 Der- 
HAM (¢7¢Ze)* Astro-Theology, ora Demonstration of the Being 
and attributes of God, from a survey of the heavens. 1882 
Q. Rev. July 131 The *astro-theology of Chaldza. 


+Astro‘bolism. Jfed. Obs. [ad. L. astrodo- 
lismus, a. Gr. daotpoBortopds, f. datpoBodi{erPa to 
be sun-strieken, f. a@otpo-y star + Bodif-«yv to smite. 
Cf. F. astrobolisme.} Sudden paralysis attributed 
to the malign influenee of a planet or star; sun- 
stroke ; blasting of plants in the dog-days. 

1721 BaLEY, Astrobolism, a Blasting or Planet Striking. 
1853 in Mayne £2. Lex. 

Astrogeny (Astrydzéni). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-yevea, birth, origin.} The doetrine of the origin 
or evolution of the stars; astrogony. 

1880 WessTER cites H. Spencer. 

Astrognosy (astrpgndsi). [ad. mod.L. astro- 
gnosia, {. Gr. darpo- star +-yvwoia=yva@as know- 
ledge.} Knowledge of the stars ; sfec. that part 
of astronomy which treats of the fixed stars. 

(1753 Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., Astrognosia.| 1871 Otré tr. 
Humboldt’s Cosm. 30 (Heading) Astrognosy (The Domain 
of the Fixed Stars). 

Astrogony (astrygéni). [f. AsTRo- + Gr. -yovia 
production.} The doetrine of the generation or 
formation of the stars; stellareosmogony. Hence 
Astrogo‘nic a. 

1869 Lng. Mech. 17 Dec. 329/1 Saturn is the only excep- 
tion to physical astrogonic law. /é:d., I spoke of cosmogony 
and astrogony. 188: Dxdlix Rev. Ser. 1. V. 236 Pesch’'s 
dissertation on astrogony. 

Astrography (astrggrafi). [f. Asrro- + Gr. 
-ypapia writing, description.] ‘The science of de- 
scribing the stars’ J.; the mapping of the heavens. 

1740 B. Martin Bi6f. Techn. xvii. 325 Uranology..may be 
considered under the following branches: Hediography.. 
Astrography, 1810 J. Greic (title) Astrography; or the 
Heavens displayed. 

Astroite ('strojit). [ad. L. astroites (Pliny), 
f. Gr. dorpo- star: see -ITE.] (/7¢. A ‘star-stone.’ 

1. A gem known to the ancients, apparently the 
same as the ASTRION. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny xxxvu. ix. (R.) As touching astroites, 
manie make great account of it. 1617 MinsHEU, Astroite, 
a precious stone. 1675 Ocitsy Brit. 12 Star-like Stones 
called Astroyts, formerly of great esteem. 1750 Leonardus’ 
Mirr, Stones 68 Astroites, Astrion, Asterias, or Asterites, is a 
white Stone approaching to Christal. 

+2. Any star-shaped mineral or fossil, ¢.g. the 
joints of pentaerinites. Ods. 

1610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit.1. 536 Stones called Astroites, 
which resemble little starres joyned with one another. 1724 
De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) 11. 326 (D.) Certain stones 
about the breadth of a silver peny and thickness of an half- 
crown, called astroites or star-stones, being fine pointed like 
a star and flat. 1728 Lewis in PAtl. Trans. XXXV. 491 


Stones resembling Shells of the Escallop and Cockle kind.. 
with some Astroites. 

3. Zool. A species of madrepore. 

1708 in Phil. Trans. XXVI.77 The Astroite, an Irregular 
Coralline-stone, naturally Engrav’n with Asterisks. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 11.175 Those of the coral class as 
madrepores, millepores, astroites. 1848 Dana Zooph. vii. 
§ x12. tro The Porites.. graduate into the Astrzoporz, and 
thence to the Astroites. 


Astrolabe (z'strélz!b). Forms; 4- astro- 
labe; 4-5 astre-, astrylabe, astre-, astra-, astro-, 
astrilabie, -labye; astre-, astro-, astel-labre, 
astro-laboure, 5 astyllabyre, astyrlaby, 6 as- 
troloby, -ie, 7 astralobe (astrolable). [a. OF. 
astrelabe, and ad. med.L. astrolabium, f. Gr. aorpo- 
AGBoy (in same sense), orig. adj. ‘star-taking’ (sc. 
instrument), f. dorpoy star +Aaf-take. The forms 
in astre-, ete. werc of OF. origin, as also the end- 
ng -labe; -labie, -laby, was prob. adaptation of 
med.L. -/adzume, and -/abre of a med.L. corruption 
-*-labrum, after candelabrum, ete.] 
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An instrument formerly used to take altitudes, and 
to solve other problems of practical astronomy. 

The actual form and structure of the astrolabe of course 
varied greatly with the progress of astronomy, and the pur- 
poses for which the instruinent was intended; its most com- 
plex form, as described by ‘I’ycho Brahe, passed into the 
modern EquatoriaL. ‘The chief types were : 

a. A portable AgMiLLA, or arrangement of armillary circles. 

6, A planisphere, representing the circles of the heavens in 
the plane of the equinoctial, with movable sights. 

¢. A graduated brass ring with niovable label or index 
turning upon the centre, used simply to take altitudes (the 
Sea Astrolabe). 

1366 MAUNDEV. xvii. 180, I my self have mesured it by the 
Astrolabre. ¢1386 Cuaucer J/idler's T. 23(Harl. MS. ¢ 1415) 
His almagest .. his astrylabe [other 1544 c. A/SS. astrelabie, 
-labre, astellabre, astro-laboure]. ¢ 1391 — Astro/. Prol. 1 
To lerne the tretis of the astrelabie. . A suffisaunt astralabie 
as for owre orizonte [adso, fass?m, astrolabie, astrilabie]. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 64 With him his astrolabe he name, 
Which was of fine gold precious With points and cercles 
merveilous. 1440 romp. Parv., Astyllabyre, instrument 
(1499 Astyrlaby), Astrolabium. c1§25 SKELTON Sfeke 
Parrot 137 In the astroloby To pronostycate. 1594 BLUN- 
DEVIL £-cere. (7th ed.) 111. 11. viii. 387 Having taken the Meri- 
dian altitude.. with your Astrolabe or Quadrant. 1594 J. 
Davis Seaman’s Secr. (1607) 2 The Astrolabie and Quadrant 
being instruments very vncertaine for Sea observations. 
@ 1626 Be. ANDREWES Sev. (1856) I. 255 Never a Chaldean 
of them all could take it with his astrolabe. 1834 Penny 
Cyct. 11. 525 Hipparchus is the first who can be supposed to 
have made use ofanastrolabe. 1837 WHEWELL //7s¢. /nduct. 
Se. ui. iv. § 3 (1857) I. 156 To ascertain the position of the sun 
with regard to the ecliptic.. an instrument called an astro- 
labe, was invented, of which we have adescription in Ptolemy. 

Astrolabical (estrolebikal), 2. [f. prec. + 
-IcaL.}] Of, or pertaining to, an astrolabe. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. 1. x. 1. 344 By his own Astrolabicall 
observation. 

Astrolatry (Astrplatri). [f Asrro-+ Gr. Aa- 
tpeia worship: see -LaTRY. Cf. mod.F. astro- 
létrie.| The worship of the heavenly bodies. 

1678 CupwortH /ntel?. Syst, 593 Creature-worship, now 
vulgarly called idolatry. . astro-latry, and demono-latry. 
18977 SHIELDs /*tnal Philos. 483 Astronomy .. having groped 
through the two preceding stages of astrolatry and astrology. 

tA‘strolog, -logue. Ods. [a. F. astrologue, 
ad. L. astrolog-us, a. Gr. dotpoAdy-os astronomer ; 
prop. adj. ‘telling the stars.’] = ASTROLOGER. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 707 It war gret mastry Till ony 
astrolog to say, This sall fall heir, and on this day. ¢ 1508 
Dunaar Lament x, Art magicianis and astrologis, Rethoris, 
logitianis, theologis. @ 1723 D’'UrFey Plague Impert. (D.) 
I am a physician too.. an astrologue infallible. 

Astro‘loga:ster. ?Ods. [ad. It. astrologastro 
‘a foolish lying astrologer,’ f. astrologo AsTRO- 
LOGER: see -ASTER.] 

162z HEYLIN Cosmogr. 11. (1673) 113/1 At last every Astro- 
logaster or Figure flinger was called a Chaldzan. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bod. i. iii, 456 Therefore we give the Poet leave .. 
to call us Astrologasters. 

+ A:strologe. Obs. Also 4 astro‘logy, and 
in L, form astrolo-gia. [a. OF. astrologe, corrup- 
tion of aristoloche (arstoloche, astroloche), by 
eonfusion with the more familiar word.] The herb 
ARISTOLOCHIA. 

1393 GowER Conf. III. 132 His herbe is astrology, Which 
folweth his astronomy. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 83 
Bistorta..is called in the south countrey Astrologia. 1608 
TopseLi Serpents 622 The root of aram, and astrologe .. is 
most effectual against the bitings ofserpents. 1706 PHILLiPs, 
Astrologe, otherwise call’d Birthwort, and Hart-wort. 


Astrologer (Astrplédza1). [f AstroLocy, or 
perhaps from astrolog-ien, -an (astrologen in 
Chaucer), by substitution of -ER, the native ending 
of the agent, for the F. -iex. Cf. ASTRONOMER.] 

+1. An observer of the stars, a practical astrono- 
mer. Ods. (When astrologer and astronomer began 
to be differentiated, the relation between them was, 


at first, the converse of the present usage.) 

1382 Wycuir Sidde Pref. Ep. (1850) 66/1 Astronomers, astro- 
logerys, fisissians. 1440 Prom. Parv. 16 Astrologere, 4 stro- 
logus. 1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 77 The Astrologeris hethat 
knoweth the course and motions of the heavens, and teach- 
eth the same, which is a virtue, if it passe not his bondes, 
and he become ofan Astrologer an Astronomer. a1625 Boys 
Wks. (1630) 645 An Astrologer expert in his art, foretelleth an 
eclipse of the Sunne. 1676 EvetYN Alem. (1857) II. 115 Dined 
with me Mr, Flamsted, the learned astrologer and mathe- 
matician, whom his Majesty had established in the new Ob- 
servatory in Greenwich Park. 


+2. Applied to the ecoek, as watehman of the 


night and announcer of the sunrise. Oés. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 11. 1366 Whan that the cok, com- 
mune astrologer, Gan to his brest to bete, and afftyr, crowe. 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troyi.vi. 1444 Pot. Poems (1859) 11. 216 
Comoun astrologeer, as folk expert weel knowe .. Sumtyme 
hih and sumtyme he syngith lowe. 

3. One who professes astrology in the modern 
sense ; who pretends to judge of the influence of 


the stars upon human affairs. 

1601 HoLtanp Péiny vu. vi. (R.) The above-named astro- 
logers affirmed, that a man could not possibly passe the 
space of 90 degrees from the ascendent or erection of his 
nativities, 1611 BisLe Daz. i. 20 Ten times better then all 
the Magicians and Astrologers that were in all his Realme 
{Wyciir, witches; Purvey, astronomyens; CoverRDALE, 
charmers; Gexev. astrologians]. 1722 Dr For Alem. Caval. 
x Under the government of what star [I was born] I was 
never astrologer enough to examine. 1875 B. Tavtor Faust 
I, 232 The astrologer Nostradamus was born at St. Remy. 


ASTROLOGY. 


+ Astrolo'gian, s¢.and a. Ods. Also 4 as- 
trologen, 4-6-ien, [a. OF. astrologten, f. astro- 
logte, ot L.. astrolopia, as if ad. L. *astroloyt-anus ; 
ef. chrestien, italien, ete. Subseq. assimilated to 
L. spelling: ef. theologian. (Aceented astro‘logen, 
-tan, from 14th to 17th e.)] 

A. sb. A professor of astrology, an ASTROLOGEX. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Wife's Prod. 324 The wise Astrologen {so 
ALS.; sien 2; -es 1] daun Ptholomé. ¢1391 — sl strod. 
?rol, 2, 1 nam but a lewd compilatour of the labour of olde 

AstrologfiJens. 1483 Caxton Caéo Dij, He inade all lys 
astrologiens to be gadred..to gyder. 1570 Den Math. 
Pref. 25 Vhe common and vulgare Astrologien, or l’ractiser. 
1583 Biste Dax, ii, 2 The inchanters, and the astrologians, 
and the sorcerers. 1630 J. Taytor H’és. 1. 68/1 The Jewes, 
th’ Egyptians, Caldies, Persians, Devised Arts and were 
Astrologians. 1693 Pit, Trans. XVI. 799 These excluded 
the Astrologians aud Diviners from their Iabitations. 

B. adj. Vealing with astrology, astrological. 
16zx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii.1,iv, Amongst those astrolo. 

giantreatises. 1646 GavLe Cases Consc. 26 The Astrologian, 
Sturre-gazing, Planetary, Prognosticating Witch. 5 

Astrologic (xstrolpdzik), a. and sé. (Ulti- 
mately ad. Gr. dotpodoyix-ds of an astrologer, f. ac- 
Tpoddry-os (see ASTROLOGY and -1¢) ; probablyimme- 
diately after F. astrologigue or med.L.astrologic-us.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging toastrology or astrologers. 
1648 Jos. Beaumont Pysche xix. cix, Persians Astrologick 

Skill. 1686 Goap Celest. Bod. u. xiii. 333 Making iii Aspects 
in Astrologic account. 1762 CHurcHiLt GAost 1. Poems 1769 I. 
162 That ancient people .. Gaz'd on the Stars, observ’d their 
motions, And suck’'d in Astrologic notions. | ; : 

+ B. sé. £/. (after med.L. astrologica, Gr. 1a ao- 

Tpodoyixa ; in quot. title of a treatise) Matters or 
facts of astrology. 


_ 1569 J. Sanrorp A grifpa's Van. Artes 72 Julius Firmicus 
in his Astrologikes. ae Satmon Syn, Aled. 1.1.5 The three 
aforesaid Books, immediately following the Astrologicks. 

Astrological, a. [f. pree.+-au1.] 

1. Of the nature of, or dealing with, astrology. 
a. In the earlier sense: Astronomical. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Astrologal, Astronomical, Astro- 
logical. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 34 Many excellent 
discourses, Medicall, Naturall, and Astrologicall. 1704 
Hearne Duce, Hist, (1714) 1. 13 Whoever looks for the New 
Moon in the Astrological Calendar, will often find Easter 
observ’d a week too late. 

b. Pertaining to astrology, as now applied. 

x59i Nasue (¢:¢/e) Wonderfull, strange and miraculous, 
Astrological Prognostication for this yeer of our Lord God. 
1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 528 In the second century, the whole 
world was astrological ; and even Ptolemy was infected. 

Astrolo'gically, adv. [f.prec.+ -ry4.] Inan 
astrological manner; by or aceording to astrology. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud, A stvol. xi. 252 [He] seeketh Astro- 
logically to be satisfied vnto his questions. 1659 GapBuRY 
(t¢tle) Nativity of the late King Charles, astrologically and 
faithfully performed. 1869 Dircks in Eng. Mech. 2 Apr. 25/2 
Mankind rank astrologically as being of four temperaments. 


Astrologize (astrglodgaiz), v. [f. Gr. dorpo- 
Aory-os (See ASTROLOG) + -IZE. Gr. had darpodoye- 
ev and dorpovopiceay.] 

1. To examine or work out by astrology. 


@ 1733 Nortu Lam. u. iv. ? 136. 301, I have elsewhere 
astrologised this Case of the Faction prevailing at Oxford. 


2. intr. To practise or study astrology. rare-°. 

1755 in JOHNSON. 

+ Astrolo-goma‘ge. Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. da- 
Tpodvyo-s (see ASTROLUG) + payos Magian, Mace.] 
An astrological diviner or wizard. 

1635 Heywoop /ierarch. vu. 445 And as in these, so like- 
wise in past ages, He wanted not his Astrologomages, 

Astro-logous, a. [Cf. homologous, ete.] = As- 
TROLOGICAL, 


1817 Byron in Le?t. cclvili. (1866) 335 The month of my 
birth—and various other astrologous matters. 


Astrologue: see AsTROLOG. 

Astrology (Aastrglédzi). Forms: 4-7 astro- 
logie, 4— astrology. [a. F. astrologie (14th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. astrologia, a. Gr. dorpodoyia ‘ac- 
eount of the stars,’ f. dorpoAdy-os ‘telling of the 
stars,’ subst. ‘one who tells of the stars, an astro- 
nomer,’ f. dorpov star+-Aoyos speaking, telling, 
f, A€y-ev to tell, speak. 'AortpoAdyos and datpo- 
Aoyia were the earlier terms in Gr.; subsequently 
dotpovcpos and dorpovopia were introduced: see 
ASTRONOMY. Astrologia was likewise the earlier 
and pop. word in L., where also astronomia took 
its place as the scientific term, while astrologia 
passed into the sense of ‘star-divination.’” In OF. 
and ME. astronomie seems to be the earlier and 
general word, astrologte having been subseq. intro- 
duced for the ‘art’ or praetieal application of astro- 
nomy to mundane affairs, and thus gradually limited 
by 17th c. to the repnted influences of the stars, 
unknown to science. Not in Shakspere.] 

1. gen. Practical astronomy ; the practical appli- 
cation of astronomy as an art to human uses ; ¢s/. 
(in later usage) to the prediction of events natural 


or moral. ; 

The original distinction between Astronomy the sctence, 
and Astrology the a7¢, is clearly expressed by Gower Conf. 
III. 105-135. Chaucer's 7reatise on the Astrolabe was a 
work of ‘astrology,’ #.e. practical astronomy. 


ASTROMANCER. 


‘Astrology’ was of two kinds: 

ta. Natural Astrology: the calculation and fore- 
telling of natural phenomena, as the measurement 
of time, fixing of Easter, prediction of tides and 
eclipses ; also of meteorological phenomena. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce w. 693 Astrology, Quhar-throu clerkis 
.. May knaw coniunctione of planettis. c139x CHAUCER 
Astrol, Prol. 3 A gret part of the general rewles of theorik 
in astrologie. 1§70 Dee Math. Pref. 23 Astrologie, is an 
Arte Mathematicall. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. i. ii. 
(1654) 178 Naturall Astrology, when it keepes it selfe within 
its due bounds is lawfull. 1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
264 The use of this part of Astrology... by the Farmer as by 
the Sayler. 

This sense (exc. in //zs¢.) became obs. in 17th c., all the 
regular physical phenomena passing into the domain of 
Astronomy, and those that concerned the presumed influence 
of the moon and planets on the weather, etc., being called 
AsTRO-METEOROLOGY, ; 

b. Judicial Astrology: the art of judging of the 
reputed occult and non-physical influences of the 
stars and planets upon human affairs; star-divina- 
tion, astromancy. (The only meaning of ‘ Astro- 
logy’ since end of 17th c.) 

‘Fudiciary or Judicial Astrology, which we commonly 
call simply A strology, is that which pretends to foretell moral 
events, Zé. such as have a dependence on the free will and 
agency of man; as if that were directed by the stars.’ 
CuamsBers Cycl. 1727. 

[1393 GoweR 111. 107 Assembled with astronomy Iseke that 
ilke astrology, The which in jugements accompteth Theffect, 
what every sterre amounteth.] c¢ 1560 G, Gy.py (¢/t/e) An 
Admonition against Astrology Judiciall, and other curiosities 
that reygne now in the World [trans]. Calvin]. 1597 Br. 
HA tt Saé. 1. vii, Thou damned mock art, and thou brain- 
sick tale Of old astrology. 1649 — Cases Consc. 111. ii. (1654) 
179 That other Calculatory, or figure-casting Astrology is 
presumptuous and unwarrantable. 1652 W. RowLanp (f2¢le) 
Judicial Astrology judicially condemned. 1765 Tucker £7. 
Nat. Il. 466 Astrology is the pretended knack of telling 
fortunes by the stars. 1845 J.Saunpers Pict. Eng. Life 175 
In astrology.. the heavens were divided into twelve parts or 
houses. 1869 Daily News 9 Dec., Yesterday. .a curious ac- 
tion for trespass was brought bya herbalist and astrologer. . 
illustrating the manner in which astrology flourishes in 
London at the present time. 

+2.= Astronomy 1, Cf, ASTROLOGER 1. Ods. 

1660 Stan.ey //ist, Philos. (1701) 246/2 A Boy or ignorant 
fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than the Earth, 
because heis ignorant of Astrology. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. 
Gr. il. xxv. 330 The writers of fables say that Ovpavos.. was 
the Father of all the Gods, and. . the inventor of Astrology. 

Astrology. Herb.: see ASTROLOGE. 

Astromancer (z'stromz:nsa1). rare. [f. next 
+-ER; cf. zecromancer.| A diviner by the stars. 

1652 GauLe Jlagastrom. 335 Of astromancers turning pan- 
tomancers, etc. 

Astromancy ('strome:nsi). rave. [ad. med.L. 
astromantia, a. Gr. dotpopayrteia, f. dorpo- star + 
pavrefa divination: see -MANCY.] Divination by 
the stars ; ‘astrology’ in the modem sense. 


1652 GauLe Magastrom. 165 What difference betwixt astro- 
mancy, magomancy, or magastromancy.. and all these? 
Astromantic (zstromentik), a. and sé. [ad. 
(ultimately) Gr. dorpopavrix-ds pertaining to an 
dotpépaymis, f. dorpo- star + pavris diviner.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to astromancy. 
1660 H. More Alyse. Godd. vu. xvii. 360 Three fine Fools 
so goodly gay in their Astromantick Disguises. 
B. sé. A professor of astromancy ; an astromancer. 
1652 GAULE AZagastrom. 63 Whether the skilfullest astro- 
mantick .. be not convinced. 


Astro-meteorology (:stro,m7:tidrgl6dzi). - 


[f Astro- + MrtTEoroLocy.] The investigation 
of the (alleged) influence upon the weather, climate, 
etc. of planetary and stellar phenomena, such as 
sun-spots, phases of the moon, comets, meteors, 
planetary conjunctions. This was a branch of the 
older zatura/ astrology, and the term is often ap- 
plied toa pretended prognostication of the weather, 
which is no better than modern ‘astrology.’ 

(1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp., A strometeorologia, the art of 
foretelling the weather, and its changes, from the aspects 
and configurations ofthe moon and planets.) 1862 Sco¢. Rev. 


402 Men had transformed Astro-meteorology into meteor- 
ology, or weather-lore into the science of the Atmosphere. 

Hence Astrometeorological (a:strojm?:tidro)- 
Ip-dgikal), a, and Astrometeorologist (a:stro,- 
m7 :tidrg'lédzist). 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 893 Earthquakes he shews.. to 
be caused by the Stars, according to the Principles of the 
Astro-meteorological Art. 1864 /7tel?. Obseru. No. 32. 104 
The Astro-meteorologists, as they call themselves, 1866 
Lond. Rev. 1 Dec. 596/2 Lunarists, cyclists, and astro- 
meteorologists... have been utterly baffled in their vaticina- 
tions. 1869 F. Pratt in zg. Mech. 19 Mar. 587/3 My only 
connection with Zadkiel was one of opposition to him in 
the Astro- Meteorological Society. 

Astrometer (astremiéto1). [f. Asrro- + Gr. 
pérpovy measure.} An instrument for measuring 
the apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

1830 in Edin, Encycé. 11.582. 1867-77 CiiAMBERS Astron. 
748 A useful astrometer for determining star-magnitudes. 


Astrometry (astrpmétri). [f£ Asrro- + Gr. 
-petpia measurement.] The measurement of the 
apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

1867-77 CHAMBERS Astron. 913. 

Astromyen, var. form of ASTRONOMIEN. 
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Astronomer (Astrgnémaz). Forms: 4-6 as- 
tronomyer, 5-6 astronomier, 5- astronomer, 
[Formed on Astronomy, or rather on the earlier 
astronomy-en by substituting the native agent-end- 
ing -ER for F. -e7, -az. Afterwards contracted so 
as to seem formed directly on Gz. dorpovdép-os, or 
¥. astronome +-ER. Cf. astrolog-er, philosoph-er.] 

One who studies astronomy; one skilled in the 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Astronomer 
Royal: the official title of the astronomer who has 
charge of one of the royal, or national, observatories 
of Great Britain. 

1366 Maunpev. v. 45 In that ,Contree ben the gode Astro- 
Nomyeres. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, 1. (1520)6/1 Athlas ye 
great astronomyer. 1523 Lp, Berners F7oiss. I. xlii. 57 
Kyng Robert of Cicyle.. was a great astronomyer. 1530 
Patser. 644/2, | nombre, as an astronomer doth his thing 
by aulgorisme. 1580 Lupron 700 Good to be True (Wright) 
Chesse, the astronomer’s game, and the philosopher’s game. 
a1704 Locke (J.) Astronomers no longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets aboutthe sun. 1742 Younc Ws. 7. 1x. 771 An 
undevout Astronomer is mad. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 297 
Flamsteed was appointed [1674] astronomer royal, or, as the 
warrant ran ‘astronomical observator,’ and carried on his 
observations at the queen’s house in Greenwich Park. 1874 
Mottey Barneveld I, i. 28 Protecting the astrologer, when 
enlightened theologians might have hanged the astronomer. 

b. In early use it included the ‘astrologer’ ; and, 
when the two terms began to be differentiated, was 
sometimes distinctively so used: see ASTROLOGER. 

1388 Wycuir 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6 He hadde with hymastro- 
nomyers and enchaunteris.. that disseyven mennus wittis. 
@1§77 GascoiGNe Fruites of Warre (R.) These astronomers 
thinke, where Mars doth raigne, That all debate and dis- 
corde must be rife. 1606 SuHaxs. 77. & Cri v. i. 100 When he 
performes, astronomers foretell it. 1611 TourNeur A ¢/. 
Trag. v. i, Thou ignorant Astronomer Whose wand’ring 
speculation seekes among The planets for men’s fortunes. 

c. Astronomer’s Ring: a modification of the 
Sea Astrolabe. Astronomer’s Staff: the ALMa- 


CANTAR-STAFF, 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knowl, 1. Pref., The arte of measur- 
yng by the astronomers staffe, and by the astronomers ryng. 
[1570 Dee Math. Pref. 19 The helpe of his.. Statfe Astro- 
nomicall. 1594 BLuNDevit £-rerc. vu. xxxvi. 712 Seeke by 
your Astronomicall Ring .. to know what houre it is.] 


Astronomic (xstrongmik), a. [a. F. astvono- 
migue, ad. L. astronomic-us, a. Gr. daotpovopit-ds, 
f. dorpovopia: see ASTRONOMY and -ic.] Of or 


belonging to astronomy. 

171z BLackmore Creation u, (J.) Can he not pass an astro- 
nomick line? 1789 Cowrer Queen's Visit xix, More than 
astronomic eyes. 1857 H. Minter Zest. Rocks iv. 159 All 
theologians have now received the astronomic doctrines. 


Astrono‘mical, a. [f. prec. +-aL}.] 

1. Connected with, bearing upon, dealing with 
astronomy. (Cf. an Astronomical Society with an 
astronomic fact.) Astronomical year: one of which 
the length is determined by astronomical obser- 
yations, apart from conventional reckoning. ds- 


tronomiuical ring, staff: see ASTRONOMER ¢c. 

1586 RecorpDE Cast. Anowd. Pref. 11 If Astronomicall ac- 
compt were not. 1588 A. Kine Canzsins’ Catech, 1. iij, Ac- 
cording to ye astronomicall calculation. 1692 BenTLey 
Boyle Lect.ii. 47 Aratus the Cilician, in whose Astronomical 
Poem this passage is nowextant. 1818 Haziitr £2g. Poets 
i. (1870) 12 There can never be another Jacob’s Dream. 
Since that time the heavens have gone further off, and grown 
astronomical. 1855 Lewis Larly Rom. Hist. v. § 11 Asolar 
eclipse .. on the 21st of June in the astronomical year 399 B.c. 


2. ellipt. as sb. pl. 

(1594 BLunpevit £ rer. 1. xxvii. 73 Multiplication of Astro- 
nomical Fractions.] 1706 Pitts, Astronomical Numbers 
or Astronomicals, See Sexagesimal Fractions. 1751 CHAM- 
Bers Cycl., Astronomicals, a name used by some writers for 
sexagesimal fractions, on account of their use in astronomical 
calculations. u 

Astrono'mically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
an astronomic or astronomical manner; according 


to astronomy or astronomic principles. 

1649 Br. Hat Cases Conse. 1. 1. (T.) Images astronomic- 
ally framed. 1794 SuLLIvVAN View Nat. I. 219 Astronomically 
speaking, the greatest cold should be felt at the latter end 
of December. 1856 Kane Arce. Exp. 11. 404 The headlands 
.. were generally determined astronomically. 


+ Astronomien, -an. 0s. Also -yen, as- 
tromyen. [a. OF. astronomuien, f£. astronomie or 
L. astronomiia, like chrestten, ttalten, as if repr. a 
L. *astronomianus. Astromyen was a phonetic 
reduction. Cf. astrvologien, -an.] The earlier word 
for ASTRONOMER (including astrologer). 

c1300 K. Adis. 136 He is an astromyen. ¢ 1340 HaMPoLe 
Prose Tr..9 Astronomyenes byhaldes pe daye, and pe houre, 
and be poynte pat man es borne in. 1388 Wyctir A774. ii. 
1 Lo! astromyenes camen fro the eest to Jerusalem. 1393 
Gower Conf. II. 230 Which was an astronomien, And éekea 
great magicien, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 403/2 The kyng.. 
assemblid Ix astronomyens. c1s00 /artenay 12 Neuer better 
astronomian might be. 

Astronomize ( Astrenémaiz), v. [f. AsTro- 
NOMY! see -IZE.] z#z¢r. To pursue astronomy ; to 


act or speak astronomically. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alorals (1756) 97 Thus they astro- 
nomiz'd in caves. 1684 ‘I’. Burnet 7%. Earth U1. 44 It isa 
great question .. whether Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomize in that description. 1848 H. Rocers £ss, I. vi. 
311 Thales.. astronoinising as he walked. 


A-STRUT. 


Astronomy (Astrgnédmi). Forms: 3-7 as- 
tronomie, 3 astronomi3ze, 4 astronemy, 4-6 
astronomye, (5 astrony,) 6 astronamye, 4- as- 
tronomy. [a. OF. astronomie (11th ¢. in Littré), 
ad. L. astronomia, a. Gr. dorpovopia, n. of quality 
f. dorpovéy-os ‘star-arranging,’ ‘one who arranges 
or classes the stars’; f. @arpo-y star +-vopos ‘dis- 
tributing, arranging,’ f. véu-ev to distribute, ar- 
range, order. ’Agtpoydpos was a later word than 
aotpodéyos, and probably at first applied to those 
who mapped out the constellations ; hence, both 
in Gr. and L., astronomia was a later and more 
scientific term than astro/ogia, which at length 
acquired the modem sense of astrology or star- 
prognostication. But in OF. and early Eng., as- 
tronomze seems to have been the term first used, 
and to have embraced the whole field of the 
ancient astrologia. Subseq. astrologie was adopted 
for the art or practice of astronomy, and gradually, 
though not completely before the 17th c., astro- 
nomy and astrology took their current senses.] 

The science which treats of the constitution, rela- 
tive positions, and motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
that is, of all the bodies in the material universe 
outside of the earth, as well as of the earth itself 
in its relations to them. 

1z05 Lay. 24298 Pe craft is ihate Astronomie [1250 adds in 
oper kunnes speche]. c 1250 Gen. §& £.x. 792 And hem lerede, 
witterlike, Astronomi3ze and arsmetike. 1340 HampoLe Pr. 
Cousc. 7606 Gret clerkes of clergy, Pat has bene lered in 
astronemy And knawes pe constellacyouns. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden vi. ii. (1879) VII. 271 A man instructe gretely in 
astrony and in geometry. 1481 Caxton Myrv. 1. xiil. 39 
Astronomye, whiche is of all clergye the ende. 1570 Bit- 
LinGsLey £:uclid v, Introd. 126 The whole arte of Astronomy 
teacheth to measure proportions of tymes and mouinges. 
1605 TimME Quersit. 1. i. 1 The A°gyptians had a most sin- 
gular knowledge of Astronomy. 1869 Dunkin A7idx, Sky 1 


Astronomy has for ages been one of the most popular of 
the sciences. 


+b. In earlier usage it included also the alleged 
relations of the heavenly bodies to human action, 
subseq. distinguished as ASTROLOGY. Ods. 

c1300 A. Adis. 137 Astronomye and nygremauncye. 1393 
Lanai. 2. Pd. C, xxi. 244 To seo and to seye * what sholde 
by-falle.. As astronomyens borw astronomye. 1494 FaByaN 
vil. 490 So lernyd in astronomy yt she toke vpon her to 
shewethyngestocome. 1540 Boorpe (/t/e) The pryncyples 
of Astronamye the whiche diligently perscrutyd is in maner 
a pronosticacyon to the worldes end. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Sov. 
xiv, Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, And yet 
methinks I have astronomy, 1728 Dre For Syst. Magick 1. 
i.21 In Astronomy the first soothsayers found the secret in- 
fluences of the stars upon the surface of the earth. 

For the distinction between Astronomy and As- 
trology in early use, see ASTROLOGY. 

Astrophanometer, -phile, etc.: see AstTRo-. 

+ A’strophel. 0¢s. [perh. corruption of astro- 
phyllum =star-leaf; Nares suggests of Aster Tri- 
polium.| Name ofa plant mentioned by Spenser, 
which has not been identified. 

1sgt Spenser Dafphn. 346 Feede ye hencefoorth on bitter 
astrofell. — Astrophel 186 That hearbe of some, Starlight 
is cald by name.. From this day forth do call it Astrophel. 

Astroscope (z'stréskoup), [f. AsTRo- + Gr. 
-oxoTos observer.} An astronomical instrument 
formerly in use, ‘composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations with their stars were 
delineated.” Chambers Cyc/. Szf. 

1675 SHERBURNE SPA. Manzilius C ij b, These Instruments 
are not true Astroscopes. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp. S.v., 
The astroscope is the inventiun of Wil. Schukhard, formerly 
professor of mathematics at Tubingen... in 1698 1867-77 
CHAMBERS Astron. 913. 

+ Astro‘scopy. Os. [f. AstRo- + Gr. -oxomia 
observation. ] bservation of the stars. (J.) 

+ Astro’se, a. Ods. [ad. L. astrdsus (Isidore), 
{. astrum star.]  Ill-starred, 1731 in Bai.ey. 

Astrote, a-strout, obs. forms of ASTRUT. 

+ Astroy’, v. Obs. Forms: 2-3 astruje, 2-4 
astrue, 4 astroie. Also aphetic Stroy. [a.OF. 
estrui-re, cogn.w. It. struggere:—late pop. L.’strucre 
for distraére to DEsTROY.] To destroy. 

cx200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 211 Swo hened and astruzed be 
riche men be wrecches, ¢1330 Arth. & A/erl. 6756 That 
eueriche baroun loke his pas, And aspie hem bi tropie, And 
so fond hem to astroie. 1340 Ayend. 17 Prede astrup.. alle 
pe graces ., pet byep ine manne. 

+ Astru‘ctive, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. astruct- 
(ppl. stem .of a(d)straére, f. ad to+struére to 
build) +-1vE.] Building up, erecting, constructive. 

21656 Br. Hatt (O.) The true method of Christian prac- 
tice is first destructive, then astructive. 

A-strut (istrz't), advb. phr. Forms: 4 a-strout, 
o strut, one strowte, 5 on strut, 5-6 a strote, 
6 a strute, a strutte, 6-8 astrut, 5- a-strut. 

[A prepl. + Strvt sd.] 

l. Sticking out, projecting stiffly; protruding, 
swollen, puffed up. arch, 

¢1330 Pol. Songs 336 The knif stant a-strout. c14q00 Sir 
Isumbras 620 His eghne stode one strowte. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 589/1 Theyre belyes standinge a 


ASTUCE. 


strutte with stuffing. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. 28 With his 
armes astrut, like a Scarcrow ina peas-garden. 1785 CowPErR 
Task v. 268 Inflated and astrut with self-conccit. 

+ 2. Stubbornly. Odés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Pref. 194 Pei schoued, bei prist, pei 
stode o strut. ¢c1460 Townelcy Myst. 49, 1 rede no man 
from him dray, In way, ne stand on strut. ’ 

3. On the strut, strutting, walking grandiosely. 

+ Astu'‘ce, 54. Obs. rare—'. In 6 austuee, [a. 
OF. astuce, ad. L. astitia, n. of quality f. asti#zus 
AsTUTE.] Astuteness. 

1548 Compl. Scot. 87 Be there austuce ., thai furnest vitht 
money baitht the parteis aduersaris. 

+ Astu‘ce, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. astus, -uz, 
-uce, -ut, ad. L. astitus Astute.| Astute. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xi.97 Sedusit be ther astuce and subtil 
persuasions, hag , 

Astucious (astiz as), z. Also -tious. [ad. F. 
astucteux, f. astuce, aslucte: see prec.] Astute. 

1823 Scorr Quentin D. ix, Like all astucious persons, as 
desirous of looking into the hearts of others as of concealing 
his own. 1846 Mrs. Jameson Char, Wom. 1.72 The astu- 
tious lady of Belmont with her magic potions. 

Astu‘ciously, ev. [f. prec.+-Ly2.]  As- 
tutely. 

18... Scotr, Marked you how astuciously the good father 
eluded the questions? 

Astucity (asti7siti). [f. Asrucious; cf. fero- 
cious, ferocity.) Astuteness. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 1. iii. (1872) II]. 19 With astucity, 
with swiftness, with audacity! 1851 — Sterding ui. v. (1872) 
211 He was a man.. great only in .. speciosities, astucities. 

Astun(e, see AsTonr. 

Astunde, for a stunde: see STOUND. 

Astunt, variant of Astint v. Ods. to stop. 

Asturt, variant of Astart v. Ods. to eseape. 

Astute (asti7t), 2. [(2a. F. astut) ad. L. as- 
tilus, lengthened form of as¢us crafty, cunning.] 
Of keen penetration or discernment, esp. in regard 
to one’s own interests ; shrewd, subtle, sagacious ; 
wily, cunning, crafty. 

1611 Cotcr., Astx?, astute, crafty, subtill, wyly, guilefull. 
1634 Sir M. Sanpys /rudence 168 Wee terme those most 
Astute, which are most Versute. [Not in JoHNson 1755.] 
1829 I. Tavtor Enthus, x. 258 The astute atheism of Greece 
and Rome. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 331 He had, with 
the astute fickleness of a barbarian, come to a secret under- 
standing with Scipio. 

Astu'tely, adv. [f. prec.+-ny2.] In an as- 
tute manner; with keen penetration, shrewdly. 

1826 Syp. Smitu HW4s, (1867) II. 112 He sets himself to 
comment astutely upon the circumstances. 1851 Sir F. 
PALGRAVE Worm. § Eng. 1. 296 Louis astutely evaded the 
contest. 

Astu‘teness. [f.as prec.+ NESS. Before this 
was in use, the L. asézizza was oeeas. employed.] 

‘The quality of being astute ; keenness of penetra- 
tion or discernment ; mental subtlety, shrewdness. 

[180z BENTHAM Wks. X. 396 Could this mass of law by any 
astutia be constrwed to come under title Poor.] 1843 
VAUGHAN Age Gé. Cities 152 The astuteness acquired in the 

.exercise of this greatest of free schools. 1865 Marre: Brvg. 
Life iz [t, 11.89 The astuteness of the Pontifical police. 

+ Asty'(e, v. Oss. Forms: 1-2 astizan, 3 as- 
tyen, astye. /a./. I asta3, 2 astah, asteh. [OE. 
astizan, f. A- pref. 1 up, away + stfzan to go, pro- 
ceed, ascend ; cogn. with Goth. wsstetgax, OHG. 
arsligan, mod.G. ersteigen.] 

1. To go up, ascend. 

c950 Lindis/. Gosp. John vii. 8 1c ne astigo [Vulg. asccndo] 
to doege symbel dissum. c117§ Lamé. Hom. gx Crist aras 
of deade and... astah to heofene. c1275 Passion Our Lord 
624 in O. & Afisc. 55 Er he wolde astyen to heuene. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb,2971 By pat was Gyoun vp a-sto3e! oppoun be 
laddrean hex. 

b. To rise with its summit. 

c1175 Cott. Hom, 227 Enne stepcl..swa hahene bat his 
rof asti3e up to hefenne. 

e. To rise in arms. 

1297 R. Grouc. 317 He was in fere Of Edmondes tueye 
breperen.. laste hii gonne astye. 

2. To go or come down, descend. 

c975 Kushw. Gosp. Johnii. 12 Dona astag (Ags. & Hatton, 
féron; Vulg. descendit]..he & moder his. ¢1175 Coét. 
Hom.241 Ic am cwuce bread pe astah fram hefene. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 111 De heuene abeh and dun asteh. 

+ Asty ing, v//. sd. Obs. In 2 astiunge. [f. 
prec.+-INGI.J Ascension. 

c12z20 Lofsong Ure Louerd in Cott. Hom.209 Pine wurd- 
ful astiunge into heouene. 

Astyl, var. AsteL, Oés., a splinter. 

Astylar (astai‘lar), a. [f. Gr. d priv. + o7tA-os 
pillar +-ar.] Without columns or pilasters. 

1842 in Gwitt. 1845 Pewy Cycl. rst Supp. 1. 148/1 We 
had no examples of such astylar class of design, until it was 
introduced by Mr. Barry, in the Travellers’ Clubhouse. 

Astyllabyre, astyrlaby, obs. ff. ASTROLABE. 

Asty-llen. J/ning, A small dam in an adit or 
level to prevent the full passage of the water. 

1849 in WeaLe Dict. Terms. 

Astyte, variant of AstitTE adv, Obs. 

A-sudden (Aszd’n), advb. phr. [A prep.l+ 
SUDDEN.] Of a sudden, suddenly. 

1875 B. TAvLor Fans? 1. iv, A-sudden stood 1 in a glowing 
sphere. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 642 And, asudden, witching 
Spring Into her bosom sucks the snow. 
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+t Asue’, v. Obs. rare—'. In 4 asiwe. 
a(s)surure:—late L. assequcre, for cl. L. assequt (see 
ASSEQUENT) ; cf. pursuc.] To follow after. 

¢ 1300 A, Adis. 2494 Quyk asiweth him al his men. 

+ Asu'm, v. Obs. rarve—'. [a. OF. aysssomme-r, 
-umer:—late L. assumma-re to sum up, f.as- = ad-to 
+ summa total.] To consummate, complete. 


1340 Ayer. 168 Huanne hi habbep al asummed, banne 
verst ham pingp pet hit is al to aginne. 


Asunder (aszndar\, adv, orig. phir. Forms: 


I on sundran, 1-4 0 sunder(e, 5 on sondre, one © 


sondyre, on sundre ; 4 asondri, asyndre, 4-5 
asondry, 4-6 asondur, -dre, 5 a-sundyr, -dir, 
asondyr, -dir, 5-6 asonder, 6 a sundre, asundur, 


6-8 a sunder, assunder, 4- asunder. Sce also 
72 SUNDER (enszender) in same sense. [OE. phr. 


on sundran ‘in or into a separate position or con- 
dition’: see A prep.! and SunveEnr.] 

+1. Inor into a position apart or separate ; apart. 

@ 1000 Czdmon’s Gen, (Gr.) 842 Sxton on sundran. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 33 Da nam he hine onsundran [Lindisf 
sundurlice] of bere menisu. c1160 //azon G.ibid., Asundre. 
1848 CoveRDALE Eras, Par. Gad. i.15 But nie called he a 
sonder to be his preacher. 

2. Of two or more things: Apart or separate 
from each other: a. in position. 

1330 R. Brune Chron. 282 Pei er o sundere. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prod, 493 Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer 
asondur, ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 133 Sowe hem .. half 
a foote asonder. 1563 SHUTE Archit. E1iij b, How far and 
how nere the pillers shalbe set a sunder. 1611 Heywoop 
Gold. Age w.i. Wks. 1874 II]. 57 Heer’s a coyle to keep 
fire and tow asunder. 1777 Jonson Le??. 183 II.2 We are 
now near half the length i hnciand asunder. 1867 Froupe 
Short Stud, (1872) 1. 23 Wide asunder as pole and pole. 

b. in direetion or motion. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 116 De Sridde dai. . was water and erde 
o sunder sad. ¢1330 Auris & Amil. 309 Now we asondri 
schal wende. ¢1450 Alerdin ix. 140 They wolde not departe 
onsondre. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. V///,v.i. 112 My Chaffe And 
Corne shall flye asunder. 1719 Vounc Acvenge ww. i, Un- 
hand her—Murder! Tear them asunder. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 111.685 Lochiel.. while forcing them asunder, 
received a wound. 

3. Apart from each other in character, or in one’s 
judgement or consideration; separately as objects of 
thought. 7o know asunder: to distinguish. arch. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Som. Prol. 8 Freres and feendes been but 
litel asunder. ¢ 1525 SKELTON Aes¢, Scottes96 Know ye not 
suger and salt asondyr. 1592 SHAKS. Kom. & Pud. ri. v. 82 
Villaine and he be many Miles assunder. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phal,217 The several words taken asunder have nothing 
Poetical in them. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 264 It was 
impossible to know them assunder. 

4. Of one thing: Into separate parts ; in two, in 
pieces; esp. with break, burst, cul, rend, tear, etc. 

[1340 Hampote P». Conse. 888 Wormes sal ryve hym in 
sondre.] ¢ 1450 LoneLicu Grail xiv. 199 Bothe palettes and 
scheldes he to-craked asondir. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 253 He 
kutte ensundre alle his clothis. 1526 TinpaLe Actés i. 19 
Brast a sondre in the myddes. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr, Acad. 136 To rent and break a sunder our good and 
sure friendship. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. Temper i. 
85 If she will saw me asunder, lether. 1862 STANLEY Yevw. 
Ch. (1877) I. v. 95 The rending asunder of the veil which over- 
hung the temple. 

+ Asu'nder, v. Oss. Forms: 1 asundri-an, 
4 assunder, 4- asunder. [OE. asundrian, f. A- 
pref. i+sundrian to SUNDER.] To put asunder, 
separate, divide. 

a1000 Cod. Exon, 98 a (Bosw.) Se déab asundrap lic and 
sawle. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 206 He was asunderid fro alle his 
men, 1580 Tusser //usb. (1878137 A plough beetle .. Great 
clodtoasunder. 1593 R. Barnes Parthen. 11, in Arb. Garner 
V. 409 Thou could not be persuaded that my wits Could once 
retire so far from Sense asundered. 


Aswndering, v4/.5d. rare. [f. prec. +-1nel.] 
The aetion of putting asunder; separation. 

1881 BucHaNnan God & A/an 111.244 After death's asundering. 

Asunderness (4szndainés). [f. ASUNDER adv, 
+-NEsS.] The state of being asunder; separateness. 


1843 Blackw. Maz. LII1. 765 What the Germans would 
call the A useinanderseyn .. the asunderness, of things. 

Agsuni-en, var. AssoIn v, Ods. to excuse. 

Asur(e, obs. form of Assure and AzuRE, 

A-sware, obs. form of A-SQUARE, 

A-swarm (AswO.um), advd. phr. [A prep..+ 
SwarM.] Swarming. 

1882 SwinsurNe Tristr. Lyonesse 281 Shines yet with fire 
.. From tossing torches round the dance aswarm. 

+ A-swa'sh, adv. thr. Obs. Also 6 a sosshe, 
a shosshe. [Derivation of swash, sosk, unknown; 
A- is evidently the prep., as in as/and, across, etc.] 

1. Slantingly, obliquely, crosswise, aslant. 

1530 PALSGrR. 831 A sosshe as one weareth his bonnet, a 
gyngoys. 575 Lurbery. Fadcourie 277 You must cut it off 
..a slope, and (as they say) aswashe. 1611 Cotar. s.v. 
Chamarre.,Worne aswash, or skarfewise. 

2. Withscorn, contemptuously. Cf, ASKANCE adv. 2. 

1530 Patscr. 614 Se how she loketh ashosshe, or aswasshe, 
is she nat a prowde dame. 1611 Cotcr., De guingvis.. 
huffingly, swaggeringly, aswash. 

A-sway (asw7'), adub. phr. [A prep.1+ Sway] 
Swaying, bending from side to side. 

1858 Morris Harpdon's End 99 On some broad stream, 
with long green weeds a-sway. 1880 SwinsurNeE Stud. Song 
1t3 A ship on the waters., poised softly for ever asway. 


[a. OF. ! 


ASWOON. 


A-sweat(iswe't),advb. phr. [A prep.1+SweEat.] 
Sweating, moist. 

1879 J. Lone Aincid uu. 730 The Dardan shore So oft 
asweat with blood. 

+ Aswee'ten, v. Ods. rare. In 7 assw-. [f. 
A- pref. 11 (improperly written as-, after as-sure, 
etc.) + SWEETEN.] To sweeten, make less bitter. 

1599 Sanpys Lurop. Spec. (1632) 232 Vhat rigour of Ius- 
tice, which the bountifulnesse of this Mercy did initigate 
and assweeten. sgn 

Aswell, obs. way of writing as well: see AsC 2. 

+ Aswe'lt, v. Obs. 3-4. Pa./. aswalt. [OEF. 
aswellan,f.A-pref. 1 + sweltan to die: sce SWELT v.] 
intr. To perish, die, become extinct. 

¢1230 Aucr. KR. 216 Gif be gulchecuppe weallinde bres to 
drincken..bet he aswelte widinnen, 1250 Lay. 27474 Cnihtes 
par aswalten. ¢ 1300 A. Adis. 6638 That theo snow for the 
fuyr no malt, No the fuyr for theo snow aswelt. 

t Aswe've, v. Obs. [OE. aswebban (=aswe- 
fian), f. A- pref. 1 + swebban to put to slecp: see 
SWEVE v.] érans. To put to sleep; to stun; in 
OF. to put to death. 

@ 1000 Judith 322 (Sweet Reader) Ealdhettende sweordum 
aswefede. 1384 Cnaucer //. Fame 549 So astonyed and 
a-sweued Was cuery vertu in my heued. Bi: 

+ Aswi'ke, v. Os.1-3. Pat. aswhie. [OF. 
aswécan, \o betray, desert, abandon, f. A- pref. 1+ 
swican to fail, fall short, deceive: see SWIKE vz. 
But ME. aswike corresponds in sense to the OE. 
intrans. verb geswican to leave off, cease, desist.] 
To ccase, desist. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 29, 30 Gif panne pin ege.. 
aswicad pe [Ags. zswicie, aswice, Hatton aswikie, aswike]. 
1205 Lay. 16112 Pa aswac worden Merlin pe wise. c 1220 
Leg. St. Kath, 2186 pis swifte pine pat aswiked se sone. 
A-swim (aswi'm), adv. phr. [A prep.! + Swit] 
Swimming, afloat. 

1663 in Spalding 7rouéd. Chas. / (1829) 44 The soldiers. .were 
all a-swim through the water that came in at the holes and 
leaks of the ship. 1870 Morris arth. Par, 1.1. 125 The 
shallow flowing sea..set the wrack a-swim. 

+ Aswi'nd, v. Oés. 1-4. fa.¢.aswond. 1a. 
pple. aswunde(n, aswounde. [OE, aswindan, f. 
A- pref. 1 away + swindan to languish.] 

1. ‘ztr. To languish away, vanish, perish. 
¢885 K. ASLFreD Boeth, xxxiii. § 4 Pylas.. ealle obre zes- 
ceafta aswindad, c117§ Lamb. Hom. 133 Sum [of pe sede 
feol] among pbeornen and per aswond. 1250 Lay. 17940 
Sealde he aswint pat to him seolue tresteb. « 1250 Owl & 
Night, 1572 Al thi sputing schal aswinde. 

2. in fa pple. Languishing, worn out ; enervated. 

e885 K. Aiirrep Soeth. xl. § 4 Hwy se swA unnytte sién 
& swa aswundene? r2z05 Lay. 22254 Pat his folc gode 
aswunden [1250 aswonde] ne laie bere. a@1250 Owl y Night. 
534 Vor ich nam non aswunde wrecche. ¢1350 Leg. Kood 
(1871) 52 Ze bep neih aswounde. 

A-swing (aswi'n), adub. phr. [A prep.1+ 
SwINnG.] Swinging, swaying to and fro. 

1876 Dowpen Poems 35 Airy bells, a-swing Through half 
a summer day. 1880 L. WaLtace Ben-Hur 232 Ships a- 
swing at their moorings. 
+Aswink, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- profi r+ 
SWINK v., OE. swincan.] To labour for, toil for. 
¢1300 Beker 1665 3oure mete 3e mowe aswynke. 

+ Aswithe, as swithe, ¢av/. phr. Obs. 
Also 4-5 alswithe, asswype, aswythe. This, 
besides its literal meaniug ‘as quickly,’ had the 


sense: As quickly as possible, immediately. (See 
As AJII, and cf. Asrast, Assoon, ASTITE.) 
(1375-1521; see quotations under ALswiTHE.) ¢ 1320 


R. Brunneé MMedst. 1016 Ry3t wyth bat wurde aswybe she 
ryst. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1400 To soper pay 3ede as- 
swype. 1386 Cuaucer Man of L. T. 539 Thou schalt be 
slayn as swithe. c14z0 Padlad. on Husd. ww. 623 A sithe 
Made for lupyne is upp to honge aswithe. 

+ Aswolkeness. Oés. [OE. asolcennesse, f. 
asolcen idle, pa. pple. of ascolcan, torpescere’ + 
-NESS.] Sloth, laziness. 

c1ooo Wutrstan Addr. Eng. (Sweet Reader 111) Purh 
bisceopa asolcennesse. ¢ 1175 Laméb. Hom, 83 Forwunded, 
mid spere of prude .. mid onde, mid aswolknesse. 

A-swoon (aswi'n), advb. phr. Forms: 4-5 
aswoune, aswounne, aswowne, &@ SwoweD, a 
swoun(e, a swown(e, 5 &-Swoone, 7- aswoon, 
a-swoon. [Also written @ sqwozete, expanded ov 
Swoune, and most commonly from 1325 to 1500 
in swoune, in swowne, after 1500 72 a swown(e, 
sown (é, swoon; as iff. A prepl.¢Swoon sé. Butasthis 
sb. does not otherwise appear in early use, aswowre 
was perhaps by mistaken analogy for aswows (cf. 
adowne,adown),aswowen =tswowen, OE. geswésen ; 
in which case asqwoon and AswouGH are of identical 
origin ; sce the latter, and Swoon 5é.] 

In a swoon or faint. 70 fall aswoon: to faint away. 

€1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7. 466 And fil to gronnde anon And 
lith aswowne (v.7. a swounne, a swowne, on swoune], deed 
and lyk a stoon. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 1804 A-swoone | felle, 
bothe deed & pale. 1483 Caxtox Gold. Ley. 217 3 Yf the 
moder be a swowne of the payne. 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot. 1. 408 Mony fell in swoun. 1637 KutTuerrorp Lett, 
110 (1862) I. 276 My faith was fallen aswoon and Christ but 
held up a swooning man’s head. 1860 S. Dopett in Waco, 
Mag. Aug. 326 A-swoon With fear. 1865 CartvLr Fredk. 
Ge. 11. vin. iii. 15 Wilhclmina, faint, fasting, sleepless all 
night, fairly falls aswoon. 


ASWOONED. 


Aswooned (aswzt'nd), Af/7. a. [Due to mixture 
of aswoon (which, in the Chaucer instance, the 
other MSS. read) and swooned, in ME. zsqvouzed.] 
A-swoon, swooned. 

(Cf. c1385 CHaucer ZL. G. H’, 1342 ‘I'wenti tyme Iswounyd 
hath sche thanne (v7. y-swowned, i-swowned, i-swonyd, 
swouned, swowned, -yd, yswounded'.] ¢ 1386 — Clerkes T. 
1023 (Harl. MS.) Whan sche this herd, aswoned doun sche 
fallith [Szx-tex¢, aswowne, aswounne, a swowne, in swowe]. 
1878 B. Tavtor Dewkalion u. v.85 The Past, that ’mid her 
ruins lay a-swooned. 

+ Aswou'gh, aswow/(e, adv. (or ffl. a.) 
Also 4-5 asuowe, aswo, aswou, aswowe, as- 
wogh, assowe. [Interchanging in 14th c. with ov 
swowe, in swowe, as if f. A- prep.l+Swoucn sé. ; 
but perhaps originally = zswowe :—zswowen :—OE. 
geswézen senseless, fainted, pa. pple. of szwézanx to 
overgrow, choke, in the phrase ‘to fall zszozwev, 
iswowe, or aswowe’ to fall in a faint; cf. aslope, 
awake, athirst.| In a swoon ;=A-swoon, 

(Cf. ¢ 1000 EvFric Hone, 11.336 Se leg. .geswogen betwux 
bam ofslegenum. 1205 Lay. 3074 He feol iswowen (120 hi- 
swo3e); ¢1300S¢, Brandax to And ful adoun i-suo3ze3 ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferunth. 2497 For hungre pai fulle y-sowe. c1350 JV722/. 
Paterne 87 And tel doun on swowe.] c¢1320 R. BruNNE 
Medit. 490 Aswo she fyl doun yn pe felde. ¢ 1330 Arth. & 
Merl, 3304 Sir Arthour was aswowe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
496 Hurre moder adoune assowe dudde falle. 1460 Lydeaus 
Disc. 1171 Aswogh he fell adoun. 

A-swou'nd, advd. phr. arch. Also 6-7 a- 
sound. [Corruption of a-swozzz, the earlier form 
of A-swoon : see Swoon and SwounD. Apparently 
not connected with the earlier aswounde from 
Aswinp.] In a swoon. 

1634 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 466 He was in hazard of fall- 
ing a-sound. | : 

A-swowing: see SwWowInG. 

+ Asye’, v. Obs. Forms: I asizan, 3 asye-n, 
Pa, t, as&h, 2-3 aseh. [OE. asézan, f. A- pref. 1 
+stgan: see SYEv.] To sink down; to ‘set.’ 

1024 O. &. Chron, (Laud. MS.) He mid pam dynte nider 
asah. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 109 Pe sunne of rightwisnesse 
-. eft aseh alse sunne to-glade. c1275 in O. Z. Mise. go Al 
we schullen a-syen, and seo to pe nede. 

Asyghe, obs. form of Assay. 

+ Asyle. Os. Also 4-6 asile. [a. F. asile, 
asyle, ad. L. asplum: see below.] The earlier form 
of ASYLUM (in senses 1, 2, 3). 

1382 Wycuir 2 A/acc. iv. 34 Counseilide hym for to go forth 
of asile. 1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Wks. 1843, 128 Fly unto 
prayer as unto an holy anchor, or sure asile. 1594 Zepheria 
xxxix. in Arb. Garner V. 85 A harbour where they looked 
for asile. 1725 tr. Dufpin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. u. iti. 40 
The Asyles having occasion’d great Abuses in Greece. 

Asyllabical (silc:bikal), a. [f. A- pref. 14 
+SYLLABICAL.] Not constituting a syllable. 

1751 Westey Wks, (1872) X1V.153 The formatives 7 +9, 
are termed Asyllabical. ; 

Asylum (4s2i'lm). Pl. asylums (also in senses 
I, 2, asyla). Forms: 5-7 asilum, 7 assylum, 
8 azylum, 7- asylum. [a. L. asy/um, a. Gr. dov- 
dor refuge, sanctuary, neut. of adj. dovAos inviolable, 
f. d priv. + ovAn, ctdoy right of seizure. Cf. ASYLE.] 

1. A sanctuary or inviolable place of refuge and 
protection for criminals and debtors, from which 


they cannot be forcibly removed without sacrilege. 

c 1430 Lync. Bochas 1. xxviii. 65a, A territory that called 
was Asile. This Asilum.. Wasa place of refuge and succours 
.. For to receyue all foreyn trespassours, 1600 Hottanp 
Livy, viii. 7 Romulus..set up a sanctuarie or lawlesse 
church, called Asylum. 1673 Cave Print. Chr. 1. vi. 145 
How far those Asyla’s and Sanctuaries were good and use- 
ful. 1727-41 CHampers Cycé.s.v., We read of asylums at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls. 1807 Ropinson 
aArchzol. Gr. u1. ii. 197 Some were asyla for all men, and 
others were appropriated to particular persons and crimes. 

2 genx. A secure place of refuge, shelter, or retreat. 

1642 Sir E. Derina Sf. on Relig. xvi. 87 They have bin 
the Asylum for superstition. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. II. 

29 He fled to Oxon, the common Asylum of afflicted royal- 
ists. 1728 Morcan Algiers II. v. 318 A Port, where his 
Ships inight findan Azylum. 1855 Mirman Lad, Chr. II. 11. 
vi. 76 The monasteries were not as yet the asyla of letters, 

3. absir. Inviolable shelter; refuge, protection. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. (ist. 17th C, 1.1. iti. go The Senate 
was oblig'd to confine the Right of Asylum to Nine Temples, 
1814 Byron Lara 11, vii, Beneath his roof They found asy- 
lum oft but ne’er reproof. 

4. A benevolent institution affording shelter and 
support to some class of the afflicted, the unfor- 
tunate, or destitute; e.g. a ‘lunatic asylum,’ to 
which the term is sometimes popularly restricted. 

1776 PENNANT Tour Scot, 1. 307 When the grievous dis- 
temper of the leprosy raged .. our ancestors erected asyla 
for those poor wretches. 1866 G. Macponarp Anz. Q. 
Neighs, vii. (1878) 115 Miss Oldcastle thought she was out 
of her mind, and spoke of an asylum. 1879 Hartan Eyesight 
v. 56 Three hundred of these persons [victims of Egyptian 
Ophthal mia] were cared for in an asylum. . in Paris. 


Asymbolic (zsimbg'lik) a. [see the senses.] 
1. ‘One escaping scot-free.’ Cockeram 1623. [f. 
L. asymbol-us, a. Gr. dovpBod-os not contributing 
(f. a priv.+ovpBodai contribution, share) + -Ic, 
after symbolic.) 1678 in Puntuirs. 1742 in Bairey. 
2. Not symbolic. [f. A- pref. 14 + SYMBoLIc.] 
1685 MackENz1E Relig. Stoic vii. 60 Asymbolic qualities. 
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Asymbovlical, a. [f. as prec.: see -1cAL.] 
Not symbolical, 

1660 Stantey “ist. Philos, 253/1 The Symbolical .. are 
more easily transmutated into one another than the as- 
symbolical. 1678 J. J[ones] rit. Ch. 188 Wholly asym- 
bolical and contrary to the nature of such a Church, 
; +Asymmetral, a, Obs. [f. Gr. dovpperp-os 
incommensurable, disproportionate (see SYMMETRY) 
+-AL1l] a. Incommensurable. b. ASYMMETRICAL. 

¢ 1630 JAcKson Creed 1v. vili. Wks. IV. 125 Their degrees 
are of another size and ofttimes asymmetral with the former. 
1680 H. More A focal. A foc. 350 The Word of God .. with 
which these times not squaring, they are called Incom- 
mensurate or Asymmetral. 1706 in Puituips. 

Asy-mmetra‘nthous, a. Bot. [f. Gr. dovp- 
ueTp-os (see prec.) + dvOos flower +-ous.] Having 
asymmetric flowers, (Allman.) 

Asymmetric (zxsime'trik), a. [f. Gr. @ priv. 
+ SYMMETRIC: see prec. ] =next. 

1878 Gurney Crystallog. 56 Forms with asymmetric faces 
occur in crystals of Topaz. 1881 Nature XXIV. 41 One 
asymmetric carbon atom, #.e. an atom directly united with 
four different radicles. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., In Botany 
an organ is said to be asymmetric, when it cannot be divided 
into two similar halves by a vertical plane. 

Asymme'trical, a. (Gr. 4 priv. + SymMe- 
TRICAL: cf. prec.] Not symmetrical, out of propor- 
tion, with the parts not arranged correspondingly. 

1690 Boyte Chr. Virtuoso u. 8 Truths .. asymmetrical, or 
unsociable, that is, such as we see not how to reconcile with 
other things evidently and confessedly true. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 23 Flat-fishes are in fact nothing but asymmetrical 
Cod-fishes, 

Asymme'trically, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] 
Not symmetrically, without symmetry. 

1877 Huxtey Axat. Juv. Ax. Introd, 14 [They] give rise 
to symmetrically or asymmetrically disposed processes. 


Asymmetroca‘rpous, a. Sot. [f. Gr. dovp- 
ueTp-os (see above) + xaprmés fruit+-ous.] Having 
asymmetric fruit. (Allman.) 

+ Asy*mmetrous, @. Os. rare. [f. as ASYM- 
METRAL + -oUS.] = ASYMMETRICAL. 


1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Miz. 102 [Panthers have] 
various colour, and an asymmetrous body. 


Asymmetry (asimétri). [ad Gr. dovpperpia, 
n. of quality f. aovuperpos : see SYMMETRY. ] 
1, Alath. The relation of two quantities which 


have no common measure, as 1 and »/2; incom- 
mensurability. ? Ods. 

@a1652 J. Smitu Sel, Disc. 4. 100 Equality, proportion, 
symmetry and assymmetry of magnitudes. 1675 CoLtins 
in Rigaud Corr, Scz. Men 11.264 The method of shunning 
asymmetries mentioned in Des Cartes. 1796 in Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1. 162. 

2. Want of symmetry, defective correspondence 
between things or their parts, disproportion. 

1664 Evetyn freart’s Archit. Ep. Ded. 8 The asymmetrie 
of our Buildings. 1672 J. WortHincton in Mede's IWks. 
Introd. 32 There was an asymmetry and disproportion in 
the subservient Faculties. 1877 Huey Anat. Inv, An. 
vili. 530 Male Cephalopods are distinguished .. by the asym- 
metry of their arms. 


Asy‘mphony. /0¢s.  [ad. Gr. dovpquvia, f. 
dovppwvos inharmonious: see SYMPHONY.] Want 
of harmony, discord. 1656 in Brounr Glossogr. 

Asymptosy (Asimtdsi). A/arz. [f. Gr. & priv. 
+ ovpntwaia coincidence: see next.] The quality 
of being asymptotic. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elcm, Philos, (1839) 199 Asymptosy de- 
pends upon this, that quantity is infinitely divisible. 

Asymptote (x‘simtmt). Jah. [ad.(ultimately) 
Gr, dovprrwros not falling together, f.a priv. + ovy 
together + 7rw7-ds apt to fall. Cf. F. asymptole.] 

A line which approaches nearer and nearer to a 
given curve, but does not meet it within a finite 
distance. <A rectilinear asymptote may be con- 
sidered as a tangent to the curve when produced 
to an infinite distance. Also fg. 

1656 tr. Hobbcs’ Elent. Philos. (1839) 200 Asymptotes .. 
come still nearer and nearer, but never touch. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1.162 Two parabolas, placed with their axes in 
the same right line, are asymptotes to one another. 1860 


Farrar Orig. Lang. 117 Language, in relation to thought, 
must ever be regarded as an asymptote. 1867 Denison 


Astron, without Math, 238 [A hyperbola’s] legs continually - 


approach two straight lines called asymptotes which are in 
fact the outline of the cone itself, but never reach them. 

b. altr7zb. quasi-ad7. 

1714 Grew (J.) Asymptote lines .. produced infinitely will 
never ineet. , é : 

Asymptotic (csimtg'tik), a. A/ath. 
+-1¢, after Gr. mrwrixdy.]=next. 

1671 Phil. Trans, V1. 3065 Asymptotick spaces. .comprised 
between two lines, which being infinitely prolonged do never 
meet. 1881 Maxweti Electr. & Alagn. 1. 167 ‘The equi- 
potential surfaces have each of them an asymptotic plane. 

Asympto‘tical, 2 J/ath. [f.as prec. + -1caL ] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an asymptote. 

1704 Phil, Trans. XXV. 1700 Assymptotical Curves. 1854 
H. Marrer Sch. & Schiz. xvii. (1857) 383 Not an asympto- 
tical progress, but destined from the beginning to furnish a 
point ofunion. | 

Asympto'tically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In 
the manner of an asymptote 

1675 Grecory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Wen I1. 277 Whether 
asymptotically approached .. may be worth consideration. 


[f. prec. 


AT. 


Asynartete (Asinaitit), a. and sb. Pros. [ad. 
Gr. dovvdpryres not connected (also used szédst. of 
verses), f. d priv. + ovv-aprd-ew to knit together.] 
A. adj. Not connected ; consisting of two members 
having different rhythms. B. sé. A verse of this 
nature. Hence Asynartetic (Asi:narte‘tik), a. 

(21792 Burney Parr’s IVks, (1828) VII. 412 Which follows 
another asynartetum, which also ends with ithyphallic.]} 
1830 tr. Avistoph, Wasps 122 note, The metre..is an asyn- 
artete of Iamb. and Troch. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxix. (1862) 
III. 77 Combinations of the dactyl, trochee and iambus, 
analogous to the asynartetic verses of Archilochus. 


Asynchronism (Asinkréniz’m). [f. A- pref. 
14 +SYNCHRONISM.] Want of synchronism ; non- 
correspondence in time. Asy’nchronous a., not 
coinciding in time. 

1875 HaypEn Dis. Heart 7 Asynchronism between its 
movements and those of the lungs. 1748 Hartrey Odserv. 
Alan 1.11. § 7 ? 74 When the Contractions of the Ventricles 


are once become asynchronous and inharmonious to those 
of the Auricle. 


| Asyndeton (Asinditgn). [L., a. Gr. 70 dovy- 
derov, subst. use of davvbSeros unconnected, f. é priv. 
+ ouvderos, vbl. adj. f. cuy-5€-erv to bind together. ] 
A rhetorical figure which omits the conjunction. 
Asyndetic (zsinde'tik), a., characterized by asyn- 
deton, not connected by coujunctions. 

1589 Purtennam zg. Poesie (1869) 185 Asyndeton, or the 
Loose language..as thus: I savv it, I said it, I vvill 
svveare it, 1740 B. Martin 8762. Techy. 145 Asyndeton the 
Cop’'latives denies. Faith, Justice, Truth, Religion, Mercy 
dies. 1879 tr. Aleyer on 1 Cor. xiv. 1 Audxere tHv ayarny .. 
asyndetic, but following with all the greater emphasis upon 
the praise of love. 

Asyne, obs. form of Assien. 

Asyntactic (exsintektik), a. [f. Gr. dovv- 
taxt-os (f. a priv. + cuvTaxTos, vbl. adj. f. cuv-raaa- 
ev to range together) + -1c (after syzzfactic).] 
Loosely put together. irregular, ungrammatical. 

1880 M. Pattison AZzlton vi. 70 The same asyntactic dis- 
order is equally found in History of Britain. 

Asyse, obs. form of AssIzE. 

| Asystole (asi‘stdlz). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. a 
priv. + cvoroA7 contraction: see SYSTOLE.] Ces- 
sation of the functional contraction of the heart. 
Asy’stolism [= F. asys¢o/ze (Beau)], see quot. 

1870 GEE Auscult, xxi. 237 Asystolism..that remarkable 

roup of symptoms which is characteristic of an enduring 
inability in the right ventricle to empty itself. 1876 Bat- 
Four D7s, Heart ui. 87 Asystole, in which the aortic blood- 
pressure suddenly falls below that necessary for the main- 
tenance of life, because the left ventricle ceases to act. 


Asyth, -ment, obs. form of ASSYTHE, -MENT. 

At (xt, at), pvc. Forms: 1-2 eet, 2-3 et (ed), 
3-6 att, 5 ate, atte, 2- at. [Common Teut.; OE. 
zt is cogn. with OS. at, OFris. (a/) e/, ON. ai, 
OHG. az, Goth. a¢; also with L. ad to, at, Skr. 
adhi near. Lost in mod.G. and Du., where its 
place is largely taken by fo (G. zx, Du. Zoe), as is 
also the case in s. w. Eng. dialects; in Scandina- 
vian, on the other hand, /o is lost, and its place 
largely taken by a/, e.g. as sign of the infinitive 
mood, which is also the case in north, Eng. dialect. 
In OE. (as in the other Teut. langs.) a? governed 
the dative, only exceptionally the accusative. It 
was also compounded with many verbs: see AT- 
pref, all of which are now obs. In ME. it coalesced 
with various cases of the ‘definite article ’in a//e, 


atten, altere, ‘at the’; so also a/fam ‘at them.’] 

c1175 Lan, Hon. 167 Ded is attere dure. 1175 Cott. 
Homt,231 Me sceold Anon eter gat 3emete. c1225 Hali 
AMeid. 7 Heuene atten ende. c¢ 1250 A/oral Ode in £. E. P. 
(1862) 26 Ded is ate dure. @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 5694 And at- 
tam con pair fader frain. c 1386 CHaucer Prof. 125 After 
the scole of Stratford atte bowe. [See others below. ] 


A? is used to denote relations of so many kinds, 
and some of these so remote from its primary local 
sense, that a classification of its uses is very diffi- 
cult. Onlya general outline can be here given ; its 
idiomatic constructions with individual words must 
be looked for under the words themselves, e.g. Aim, 
Ancry, Apt. It will be observed that when a verb 
is construed with a/, the same construction usually 
obtains with the cognate sb. and adj., and when a/ 
is used with an adjective, it is generally used also 
with a derived sb.; thus Zo exvy, envy, envious at, 
apt, aptness at, etc. The arrangement of the senses 
here adopted is :—I. Local position. II. Practical 
contact, engagement, occupation, condition, etc. 
III. Position in a series or graduated scale, rate, 
price, etc. IV. Time, order. consequence, cause, 
object. V. In other adverbial phrases. VI. With 
the infinitive mood. VII. Followed by other 
prepositions. j 

I. Local position; answering the question IVhere? 


(passing into Vhereby ? Whence? Whither ?) 
At expresses the position reached by completed motion ¢o, 
or that which is left by motion /vov : lines drawn fo a point, 


| from a point, or through a point, meet or intersect af the 


point. Hence, with certain verbs, @¢ comes into contact with 
through, from, or of, to, and toward, See 10-15 infra, 


AT. 


* Simple place or position. 

1. The most general determination of simple 
localization in space, expressing, strictly, the simple 
relation of a thing to a point of space which it 
touches; hence, usually determining a point or 
object with which a thing or attribute is practically 
in contact, and thus the A/ace wherc it is, when this 
is either so small as to be treated as a mere point, or 
when the exact relation betwecn the thing and the 
placc is not more particularly expressed by the pre- 
positions close to, near, by, about, on, in, over, under, 
etc., all of which may at times be covered by az. 

a 1000 Cedmon’s Gen, (Gr.) 2426 /Et burhgeate sittan, 1175 
Lamé, Hon, 35 On snawe up et minne chinne. /bid.73 Et 
be chirche dure, and..et be fonstan, ¢1z00 ORMIN 781 He 
stod..att Godess allterr. c1zg0 Gen, & Fx. 1366 At a welle 
widuten de tun, oe K. Als. 4175 He set at his owne 
table. c1325 £. £4, Addit, P, B. 1187 At vch brugge a ber- 
fray. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wy/'s Prot, 6 Housbondes atte chirch 
dore I have had fyve. «1400 Sir Perc. 489 Made he no lett 
at 3ate, dore ne wykett. 1571 Dicces Pantom.1.xix, At C 
and D the situation is all one, but at E it somewhat dif- 
fereth, as you may behold in this figure. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid 1.ii, At a point given A, to make a right line AG 

ual to a right line given BC. 1787 G. Wate Selborne 
vil. (178g) 21 ‘Io cut and deliver the materials at the spot. 
1883 Sc. Monthly Dec. 34/2 These streamers seem to con- 
verge at a point beyond the zenith. 

2. With proper names of places: Particularly used 
of all towns, except the capital of our own country, 
and that in which the speaker dwells (if of any size), 
also of small and distant islands or parts of the 
world, 

Cf. 2 the Isle of Wight, oz Inchkeith, a¢ St. Helena, a¢ 
Malta, a/ the English Lakes, a¢ the Cape, x Cape Colony. 
Formerly used more widely: a¢ Ireland, a¢ London. 

755 O. E. Chron., His lic lip zt Wintanceastre. 1205 Lay. 
s He wonede at Ernleje. 1258 Eng. Proct. Hen. [11,87 
Witnesse vs seluen at Lundene, pane E3tetenpe day on be 
Monbe of Octobre. ¢1300 K. Adis. 4423 The tole that was 
at Greece y-sought! ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 62 And foughten 
{hadde he] for oure faith at Tramassene. 1387 Trevisa 
IMigden Rolls Ser. VII. 183 In pese dayes a famous clerk .. 
was at Ireland. 1641 Vind. Smectymun. § 13 128 James 
at Hierusalem. 1675 Brooks Golt. Hey Wks. 1867 V. 589 
He is in a far country, he is at the Indies. Abs RicuaRDSON 
Pamela I¥1.151 Be not overthoughtful about what may 
happen at London. 1849 Macaunay /fist, Eng. If. 120 The 
Parliament met at Edinburgh. /od. Did he graduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge ? . 

3. Ada person (L. afud): ta. In personal contact 
with; in the immediate presence or company of. 
Obs. (repl. by with, by, beside, in presence of, before). 

(A? is still used with a person in other senses, as 12-14, 17, 
25) 35) 36. . 

1205 Lay. 25290 We weoren..at Ardure ban kinge, 1366 
Maunpev. v. 38 The soudan may lede.. mo than 20000 men 
ofarmes..and thei ben alle weys at him, 1382 Wyctir 
Fohn i. 1 The word was at God.. This was in the bigyn- 
nynge at God. ¢1430 Syr Tryam. ors And at sir Roger 
jende we wylle dwelle. cx1s00 Merch. & Son in Halliw. 
Nug. P.28 VY schall be hastely at yow ageyn with the myght 
of Mary mylde ! ; . 

+b. fig. In sensory or perceptional contact with ; 
before, in the sight of, in the eyes of, in the estima- 
tion of. Odés. 

a1300 £. EL. Psalter xxxviii. 13 Comelinge I am at be.. 
als al mi fadres be. 1388 Wycutr sé¢a., Y am a comelyng 
at thee..as all my fadris. c¢1q00 Afol. Lotl. 105 Keli- 

ioun clene at God, & at pe Fader, is pis, to visite be fadirles 
& modirles. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 296 At God it is possible 
a riche man to entre into the kingdom of heven. 1493 
Festyvall (W. de W. 1515) 93b, Forsothe thou hast founde 
grace at our lorde. 1580 Tusser //is Beleefe xx, At God of 
Heaven there is forgiyenesse of our sins. 

c. ellipt. In active or aggressive contact ; apply- 
ing to, soliciting, pestering, assailing. Cf. 17. 

1612 Brinsty Lud. Lit. iii. (1627) 21 Some of their parents 
.. will bee at me... to helpe their reading of English. 1741 
Ricnarpson Pamela 1. 198 Mrs. Jewkes is mightily at me, 
to go with her. A/od. They have been at me for a subscrip- 
tion. The midges are at me again. 

4. The preceding sense (3 a.) is now partly repre- 
sented by the elliptical construction with possessive 
case; At (a person's) house. Fr. chez, Ger. bez. 

156z J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 110 Whan I at the 
shoemakers shall shoes assay. 1591 SHaks. 1 //exn. V/,1. iv. 
20 Thou shalt finde me at the Gouernors. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 114 P1 We had Yesterday at Sir Roger's a Set of Country 
Gentlemen whodined with him, J/od. We met at her father’s. 


5. AZ, as distinguished from ¢7 or 07, is sometimes 
used to express some practical conncxien with a 
place, as distinguished from mere local position: 
cf. 272 school, af school ; ¢7 or o7 the sea, af sea; 


in prison, af the hotel. 

In such phrases the article is often omitted, e.g. at home, 
at church, at college, at conrt, at town, at market, 

a 000 Beowul/ 3851 Hizelic Hrepling baer at ham wunode. 
1340 Ayend. 56 At cherche kan God his uirtues sseawy, 
61460 Towneley Myst. 310 Som at ayllehowse I fande. 
1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 65 Raynyd atte the yelde 
halle, &..condemnyd. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. u. vi. 25 
Weele speake with thee at Sea. At land, thou know’st 
How much we do o’re-count thee. 1 Ecuarp Plavtus 
50 My master Amphitryon’s now at bed with Alcmena. 
1754 C’tess Suartesp. in /’rtv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
81, I was twice at Court before, the same week, 1758 
Dodsley's Coll. Poenss (1766) V. 210 At market oft for game 
I search, Oft at assemblies, oft at church. 1793 SMEATON 
eas § 316 The light may be seen at sea much stronger 
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.. than it can from a great elevation at land. 1835 Craoor 
Par, KReg.u. 456 No Sunday-shower, Kept him at home. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x, What the parson at chapel says. 
1884 Snes 7/1 Tle was sent to be a bourder at the school 
for six months. 

6. Ad an occurrence or cvent: 7,¢. at the place of 
its occurrence and taking some part in it; assisting 
or present at. 

a1000 Bvownl/ 1239 AEt bare béor-peze. ¢1175 Lams, 
Llom. 27 wet wile mon et scrifte? 1205 Lay. 1871 Per wes 
muchel fole at pere wrastlinge. cx1300 A. Adis. 1096 ‘Vhou 
schalt at hire bridale beon, 1432-50 tr. //igden (1865) 
I. 193 The consnetude was in that tyme women to be at 
cownselles amonge the men. 1610 Suaxs. /e77f. 1. 1. 97 
When we were at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter. 
1711 StTheLe Spect, No. 2 P1 He fills the Chair at a Quarter 
Session with great abilities. /ééd, p2 He is ata Play. 1848 
Tuackeray Van, fair(1880) 255 Heasked..whether he had 
been at the battle. 

7. Defining the point or part of a body where any 
thing is applied; hence, sometimes, hanging or 
attached by; sometimes defining more generally 
the side or direction on which the thing is, as 
“A dog at his heels,” ‘the friend a@¢ your left hand.’ 

a 1000 Caitmon's Gen. (Gr.) 636 Hire at heortan lag a:ppel 
unsa:lga. ¢1230 Ancr. RX. 414 Sitte je. .ston-stille ed Godes 
fet. c1300 A. Adis, 2142 Siweth ine at my taile. ¢1325 £. 
£. Allit. P. B.155 Byndez byhynde at his bak bobe two his 
handez. ¢1450 Merlin xxii. 380 At the foote of the castell. 
1613 Purcuas /’dgr. ut. xii.177 At the Temple doore were 
two Lions tied at two chaines, 1631 WEEVER Auc. fun. 
Mon. 815 The Seale .. hanging at the parchment by a silke 
string. 1711 Appison Sfect. No 39 Liberty with Monarchy 
at her right hand. 1712 Bupcett Sfect. No. 365 P 14, I 
have nothing more at heart than the honour of my dear 
countrywomen. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. HW. xii. (1857) 72 Yonder 
comes Moses, with..the box at his back. 1870 TroLLorr 
Lh. Finn 401 You have the ball at your feet. lod. He 
wears it at his watch chain, Too old to be at his mother's 
apron string. An infant at the breast. 

8. Of distance: e.g. A¢ hand, af a distance, a/ 


arm's length, @¢ a hundred yards. 

1526 TinoaLe Matt. iii. 1 Repent : the kyngdome of heuen 
is at honde [Wyctir, neize]. 1594 Greene fr. Bacon Wks. 
1831 I. 161 We are all ready at an inch. 1658 Ussner dun. 
749 They fought with them at hand, and afar off. 1671 

Litton Samson 348 To save himself against a coward arm’'d 
At one spear’s length. 1796 Netson in Nicolas Desf. I}. 
215 The Corsican privateers keep at such a distance..I 
wish two could be directed to be always at my elbow. ¢1817 
Hoce Zales & Sk. V. 49 They held Dame Reason at the 
staff's end. 1884 A. Fores in Ang. /Uust, Mag. Jan. 239/2 
‘The long resistance .. had held his soldiers at arm’s length. 

9. Expressing the relation of an attribute to a 
particular place or part: e.g. ‘sick a¢ heart,’ ‘out 
at elbows.’ 

¢ 1000 Crist (Gr.) 539 Hat at heortan. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
u. iv. ro A man ouerlustie at legs. 1735 ‘'Homson Liberty 
u, 121 Withered at the root. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela Itt. 
172, | wish at my Heart, the Gentlemen .. would pursue 
such measures, 1825 WateRTON Wanderings ui. ili. 255 
The sight of the snake had .. turned him sick at stomach. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 43 The late king had been at 
heart a Roman Catholic. 

** Passing into through, by. 

10. Defining the point a¢ which anything enters, 
or issues, and hence the channel ¢hrough or by 
which entrance or exit is effected. 

axo00 Batt. Fin, 16 \Gr.) Eodon at 6drum durum. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 5 He rad in et pan est gete. c12z20 Sawles 
Warde in Cott. Hom,25x Smked in ant ut neddren.. et 
mud ant et earen, ed ehnen ant ed neauele. ¢1320 Seuy” 
Sag. (W.) 1449 And spak out ate windowe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Dvjb, ‘Yhe theef that cometh in atte back 
dore. 1595 SHAKS. Jo/ v. vii. 29 Now my soule hath elbow 
roome; It would not out at windowes, nor at doores. 1711 
STEELE Sect. No. 32 P2 Find an Hole for him tocreep in at. 
1848 THackeRAY Van. Fatr (1880) 118 He looked in at the 
dining-room window. od. Smoke issued forth at several 
orifices. He entered at the front door. 

*** Passing into from, of. 

+11. Determining the source from which anything 
comes, and af which we seek it: e.g. Zo ask, in- 
quire, seek, learn, take, get, obtain, find, have, 
recetue, buy, earn, win, suffer, at. Obs. or dial. 
(repl. by of. from) exc. in (b.) the expanded phrases 
at the mouth or hands of. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 29 Leorniad at me. —xxv. 28 
Anymad dx pund zt hym. ¢1175 Law. [/om. 33 Pu most 
bizeten milce et pine drihtene. ¢ 1250 Gen. & E.r. 2697 Mai 
he no leue at hire taken. ¢132z0 Senyn Sag. (W.) 3103 At 
the lady the ryng he hase. 1375 Barnour Sriuce xu. 484 
‘Yhai_ ask mercy, bot nocht at 30u. @1400 Chester 1°. 194 
Receive my sonne nowe at me. 1§13 Douctas “2xneis m1. ii. 
Argt., How that Eneas socht ansueir at Apollyne. 1535 
CoverDaALe Judith x. 7 They axed no question at her, but 
let her go. 1618 M. Barnet //orsemanship i. Pref. 4 Nature 
{hath] given to the Ant, such prouidence, that Man is wished 
to learne at her. 1794 J. Hutton /’hvlos. Light, etc. 38 For 
that purpose, we must inquireat nature. 1883 J. Sime //7s¢. 
Alt-/sract vii, 170 He was making a similar inquiry. . at other 
maidens. 

b. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 132, | took it kindly 
at her hands. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. II. 397 All that 
they had .. suffered at the hands of the Tories. 1884 Ang, 
Lllust, Mag. Feb. 303/1 He took at their hands the most 
outrageous treatment. 

¥*** Passing into to. 

12. With certain verbs of motion: Indicating 
attainment of a position af: e.g. 7o end, stop, 
arrive, land at a point; hence, determining the 


point fo which the motion extends. 


AT. 
‘+a. stmply=‘to. Obs. 


c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 43 Ge ne comon it me. ¢ 1400 
Desty, Troy vi. 2674 Hit plesit wele pe pepull at Parys to 
wende, ¢1400 Sege off Melayne 505 ‘Thay wolde noghte 
come att Parische To thay had offerde to Seyne Denys. 
1528 Mort //eresyes i. Wks. 203.1 The vniuersitie, where 
he was..ere he came at you. 1537 tTinpare Lap. John 
13 We wyl neuer come more at scoole. ¢ 1601 W. Watson 
Decacord, 180 Vo coine at the holy altar, 

+b. esp. Ito the presence of, into personal con- 
tact with, near to; in 70 come at (L. accédere)+ to 
approach, come near, have to do with. Oés. 

¢ 1532 Lp, Berners //vox 630, ‘I charge the.. that thou 
come no more at her, beware that thou fallest not in amours 
with: her,’ 1535 CoveRDALE £.r, xix. 15 No man come at his 
wife |Wycur, Neije ye not to 3oure wyues). 1611 SuAks, 
Wint, T. u. iii. 32 He hath not slept to night; commanded 
None should come at him, 1678 R. l.estrance Seneca's 
Life, We would not Iet Piso come at hint. 

e. With idea of intervening space traversed : Even 
to, as far as; in 7a come (arch.), arrive, land at. 

¢1300 A. Adis, 1428 The thridde day.. Ile aryved at 
Cysile. 1340 Hamvoce (’r, Consc. 7732 id fallyng, A thow- 
sand yhere.. Ar it come at the erth. ¢ 1400 S’r Lerc. 1819 
Tille he come at a way By a wode ende. 1552 Lk. Comm. 
Prayer, Burial Off., When they come at [1559 to] the graue, 
the Priest shall say. 1611 Biste Lyke viii. 26 They arriucd 
at the countrey of the Gadarenes, 1612 Brinsty Lod. Lit. 
6: When they come at the Passiue, let them doe the like. 
1684 Bunyan (lpr, 11. 183 ‘Then they came at an Arbor, 
warme and promising mucl: Refreshing. 1712 F. 1. Seth. 
Shorthand 6 Without taking off the Pen rif you come ata 
Vowel. 1870 Jevons /tlem. Logic xxiii. tgt To arrive at 
exactly the same results. 

d. With idea of obstacles or difficulties intcrven- 


ing: esp. in 70 come, get at =to reach. 

1530 TinpaLe An Answer, etc. (1850) 120 Worldly tyrants, 
at whom no man may conie, save a few flatterers, etc. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No.2 P 4 That great man has as many 
to break through to come at ine, as I have to come at him. 
1711 Appison zéid. No. 131 Pt ‘The Sport is the more agree- 
able where the Game is the harder tocome at. — No. 115 2 5 
Food and Raiment are not to be come at, without the Toil 
of the Hands. 1742 Ricnaroson Pamela It. 199 There 
was no coming at her here, under my Mother’s Wing. ¢1815 
Miss Austen Northang. Abb, (1848) 40 ‘ My dear Isabella, 
how was it possible for me to get at you?’ 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop. ii, Stooping down to get at his ear. 

**X** Tossing into towards. 

13. Of motion directed fowards : In the direction 
of, towards, so as to gct a¢; often with hostile 
intent, ‘against’; in Zo run, rush, go, have, 
throw, shoot, let drive, aim, ete, at. 

«1400 Octonian 976 Swych twenty n’ere wortht a slo At 
me to fyght. «1400 Sir /erc. 1701 His swerde drawes he, 
Strykes at Percevelle. ¢1485 Dighy Myst, (1882) v. 629 
Le-gynne ye, and haue at yowe. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. i. 
ii. 136 Wouldst thou not spit at me. 1596 — 1 //en. JV, 11. 
iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driue at me. 1613 — 
Lfen, V111,1.i.142 We may out-runne.. that which we run 
at. 1663 BuTcer //nd. 1.1. 356 To shoot at foes, and some- 
times pullets. 1714 Aopison Sfect. No.579 P7 The Dogs 
flew at him with so much fury. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
}. 231 A great blow was about to be aimed at the Protestant 
religion. /dz¢. 617 Once they were seen and fired at. 

b. Of bodily action and gesture; in 7o font, 
look, stare, swear, shout, grumble, mock, laugh, etc. at. 

c1400 Sir /sumb. 625 The qwene..at hym faste loghe. 
1596 Spenser /*, Q.t. v. 30 Hungry Wolues continually did 
howle, At her abhorred face. 1711 StERLE Sfect. No. 144 
Pp 2 That Patience of being stared at. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop ix, Ugly faces that were frowning over at her. 1854 
THackeray Newcomes xvii. 1. 163 Look at the horseman in 
Cuyp’s famous picture. [Cf, also 36.) 

ec. Of mental aim, allusion, hint, conjecture, etc. 

1656 Artif, Beauty (1662) 4 Eyes over-curious to find fault at 
Art, 1682 in //ar/, Misc. (1793) 439 Secrets .. which now we 
can only conjecture at. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 112 P 6 
The Parson is always preaching at the 'Squire. 1711 Bup- 
GELL Sfect. No. 116 P 2, 1 have before hinted at some of my 
Friend’s Exploits. 1749 Cuesterr. Left. 194 Il. 230 He 
.. thinks every thing that is said meant at him. 1818 
Moore Fudge Fam, im Paris vi. 61 This touch at our old 
friends, the Whigs. 

14, Of motion or action dirccted towards the 
attainment or acquisition of: a. /z¢. in 7a snatch, 
clutch, catch, reach, make, etc. at. 

1590 SHAKS, ids. NV. ut. ii. 29 Briars and thornes at their 
apparell snatch. 1593 — 2 //ex. V'/,t. ii. 11 Put forth thy 
hand, reach at the glorious Gold. 1711 Aowison Spec, No. 
159 P 6 Catching at every thing that stood by them. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 450 Pt All Men. .make at the same com- 
mon thing, Money, Prov. Drowning ment catch at straws. 

b. fig. To aim. aspire, endeavour, etc. at. 

1§91 SHAKS. Two Gent. . vi. 30 Ayming at Siluia as a 
sweeter friend. 1711 STEELE Sfeci. No. 2 P 4 Crowds who 
endeavour at the same end with himself. 1709 — Yatler 
No, 22 A thousand that can dress genteelly at a mistress. 
1777 Watson (Hiltp [1 (1793) 1. 1. 19 That power at which 
he had aspired. 1811 Miss AusTEN Sense & Sens. (1846) 38 
You will be setting your cap at him now. 1840 Dickens 
Ott C. Shop xi, ‘Strangers are nothing to me,’ said the 
young fellow, catching at the words. 

II. Of action, position, state, condition, manner. 
15. With things which are the objects or centres 
of special activities, and are more or less put for 
the activitics themselves: A¢ meat = eating ; af the 
bar=acting as a barrister, or as one on trial; a¢ 

grass=grazing ; at the stake, wheel, plough, etc. 

@ 1000 Ga Sra | Aft pam Ade wars cp-gesyne swat-fah 
syrce. ¢1220 /fal! Metd. 37 Seod be cat at the fliche and 
te hund at te huide. 1297 R. Gtouc. 285 To be of bold 
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word atte mete. 1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. v1. 104 And ben his 
pilgryme atte plow for pore mennes sake. ¢1449 PEcocK 
Kepr. uu. ii. 283 To spend it at the wijn. 1611 Biste Fer. 
]. 11 As fat as the heifer at grass. 1773 Jonson in Boswell 
(1831) III. 91 He must be a great English lawyer, from hav- 
ing beensolong at thebar. 181x Miss AusTEN Sense & Sens. 
(1846) 263 And idled away the mornings at billiards. 1880 
Froupe Sxnyan 4 His father brought himup at hisown trade. 

b. Sometimes with the idea of instrumentality. 

€1375 Wyctir Sev. xxxvi. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 97 We may see 
pis ateye. 1440 Morte Arth, 449 Thowe moste spede at 
the spurs. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24/1 No man demanded 
of that they sawe atte eye. 1641 Cavenpisn ]¥olsey (1825) 
I. 66 Thou shalt espy at thine eye the wonderful work of 
God. 1763 C. Jonnston Reverie I. 212 He foils the Devil at 
his own weapons. Zod. To contest it at sword’s point. 

ce. Hence in designations, as éarrister-at-law, 
serjeant-at-arms, assault-at-arms, etc. 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 89 P1 He is a serjeant at law. 
1761 Hume Hist, Eng. (1826) II. xv. 377 Four thousand men 
atarms. 1884 Daily News 6 Feb. 2/2 The Speaker, attended 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms and the Chaplain. 

16. With actions in or with which one is engaged: 
as at dinner, at work, at play. 

1440 Sir Eglamour 230 At my jurney wolle Y bee. 1591 
Suaxs. Two Gent. 1. i. 46 As she sits at supper. 1610 — 
Temp. v. i. 185 This Maid, with whom thou was'’t at play. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 415 ? 6 This .. has set men at work 
on Temples. 1821 Byron Sardax. 1. i. 424 Myrrha! what, 
at whispers With my stern brother? 1835 Crappe Par. Reg. 
1. 575, I trace the matron at her loved employ. 1872 Daily 
News 1 Aug., The case .. is still at hearing. 

b. At it: hard at work, fighting, etc.; busy. 

1606 Soaks. 77. § C7. v. iii. 95 They areat it [7.¢. fighting], 
harke. 1666 Pepys Diary 5 Mar., I was at it till past two 
o'clock on Monday morning. 1884 7v+ves 3 Mar. 5/2 After 
having the wound dressed he was at it again. 

17. After many verbs expressing action: ¢o work, 
toil, labour, play at (a thing or action); fo fzel/, 
nibble, kick, tear, knock, drum at (a thing). (Cf. 3c.) 

a1300 £. £, Psalter cxxxix. 6, | might noght at it. ¢1300 
K, Alis. 660 To play at bal. c1s10 Cocke Lorelles Bete 
14 Than every man pulled at his ore. 1588 SHaxs, Z. LZ. L. 
v. ii. 326 When he plaies at Tables. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad. u. 575 An Apparitour rapping at their doore. 
1884 722es 30 Jan. 9/5 She saw him working at the Me- 
moirs. 1884 Longe. Mag. Feb. 445 The secret anxiety that 
was gnawing at herheart. Jlod. To play at fighting; to 
work hard at clearing a path. 

18. Connecting adjectives of occupation and pro- 
ficiency, or their substantives, with a thing or 


action. 

a1000 Beowulf 1910 Hord-weorpunge hnahran rince sz2m- 
ran xt secce. 1610 SHAKS, Ter. 1.1.20 My Father Is 
hard at study. 1663 Butter //xd. 1.1.25 Mighty he was at 
both of these. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 2 ? 4 Very aukward 
at putting their Talents within Observation. 1855 Macav- 
Lay “fist. Eng. III. 320 In agility and skill at his weapons 
he had few equals. A/od. Diligent at his lessons; readiness 
at replying. 

19. Of posture, position: c.g. a¢ gaze, at bay, at 
right angles. 

1535 STEWART Cro. Scot, II. 608 Thair tha stude rycht 
lang at thair defence. 1593 SHAks. Lucr. 1149 The poor 
frighted deer, that stands at gaze. c1680 STERRY 2nd 
Posth. Vol. 319 He lieth at wait to catch your Hearts. 
@ 1843 Soutuey I#’&s. (1858) 174/1 Here, ere they reach’d 
their ships, they turn’d at bay. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
v, In some of the vessels at anchor. 1869 PHitLips Vesey. 
vii, 191 Section at right angles tothe axis. 

20. Of state, or condition of existence: e.g. at 
rest, peace, ease, liberty, a loss, etc. 

c1300 A. Adis. 3108 Than mowe ye beon at ese. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xix. 77 To se at myscheiff sic a knycht: 
1470-85 (1634) Matory Arthur (1816) II. 398 Sir Launcelot.. 
found them all at a great array. 1594 SHAKs. Rich. IIT. 1. 
i. 133 Whiles Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 1649 
Bute £xg. Iniprov, Impr. (1653) 115 No man.. would be 
either at want of Firing, or Timber. 1671 Mitton Sasson 
598, I shall shortly be with them at rest. 1707 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4343/4 You have not .. left them at Uncertainty. 1709 
Pore Let. H. Cromwell 17 July, 1.. was utterly at a loss 
how to address myself. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 264 ? 8 
At liberty to talk. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 122 P 2 One.. 
who is..at Peace within himself. 1882 4 thenzum 1 July 24 
[They] were sometimes at fault, 

21. Of mutual relations: e.g. a¢ war, at vari- 
ance, at strife, at accord, at one, at daggers drawn. 

€1305 St. Dunstan 143 in E. E. P. (1862) 39 Pis tuei bis- 
chopes and seint Dunstan were al at one rede. c1325 Caur 
de L. 1369 We ben at on acord. 1493 Festyvadd (W.de W. 
1515) 35 b, An other Knyght and this man fell at debate. 
1539 Tonsraty Sev. Palme Sond, (1823) 36 Howe the 
apostels fell at contention amonge themselfes. 1559 Hovi- 
dies 11. xviii. 504 When they be at hate betwixt themselves? 
c1600 SHaks. Sonn. xlvi, Mine eye and heart are at a 
mortal war. 1671 Mitton Savnsoxz 1585 What cause Brought 
him so soon at variance with himself. 1853 THACKERAY 
Eng. Hum.65 Truth and lies always at battle. 1868 RocERs 
Pol. Econ, vi. 58 They have been at cross purposes when 
they should have been at one. 

22. Of mode, manner, measurc, extent, etc. 

¢1280 Fall 4 Passion 85 in £. E. P. (1862) 15 Hi [the 
Jews] seid at one moube * bat he wolde destru temple. 
¢ 1325 Caur de L. 571, i spak to hym at wurdes fewe. c 1380 
Str Ferumé. 1894 Terry him ansuerede pan { at schorte 
wordes & rounde. ¢1449 Precock Ref. 1. villi. 40 Alle tho 
gouernauncis .. ben groundid at fulle .. inthe inward book. 
1548 Upaut, etc. Lrasm. Par. Mark i. (1552) 119 Leused 
and sette at large. 1601 SHAKs. 7we/. N. 1. i. 27 Shall not 
behold her face at ample view. 1646 Sir T. Browne /?seved. 
Ep. 1. viii. 29 Their accounts are not to be swallowed 
at large. 1682 Drypen JZedal Ep. Whigs, The Picture 

drawn at length. 1795 CoLertpGE Conc. ad Pop. Ess. 1850 
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I. 87 The people at large exercise no sovereignty. 1857 
Buck e C7vilis. vi. 298 The preceding specimens have not 
been taken at random. 

23. Of conditioning circumstance: e.g. at peril, 
risk, hazard, expense, charge; at an advantage, 
disadvantage, etc. 

¢ 1380 Sir Feruib, 3485 At al perils wil y go. 1712 Ap- 
bison Sfect, No. 553 ? 1 To be at the charge of it himself. 
1749 Fietpinc Jom Fones v. vi. (1840) 57 Pursue her at the 
hazard of his life. 1866 Crump Banking xi. 250 To supply 
its place at a loss. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 
114 At all risks, at all sacrifices, to keep Normandy in full 
Possession. ‘ 

24. Of relation to some one’s will or disposition : 
e.g. at his will, pleasure, mercy, desire, discretion, 
disposal, command, orders, call, nod, beck, ete. 
(Allied to 7, 8; cf. at Azs elbow, at his call, at his 
beck, at his will.) 

1250 Lay. 9411 Weder him stod at wille [1205 an wille}. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 3546 Brober, atty will all sal be. c1450 
Merlin xxii. 401 ‘ Sir’. .‘ J will it be at youre volunte.’ c1532 
Lp. Berners Huon 457 To make your marchaundise at 
your pleasure. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 425 
To remain at his judgement and award. 1825 T. JEFFERSON 
A utobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 3 The King’s Council .. held their 
places at will. 1849 Macauay //is¢, Eng. 1. 252 Their votes 
were at his disposal. 

TIT. Of relative position in a series or scale, 
degree, rate, value. 

25. Defining special point in a series at which 
one begins, stops, ends, etc. 

¢1300 £. EL. Poems (1862) 18 First at prude I wol be-gin. 
Ibid, 20 Be-ginne at his heued. c1386 Cuaucer Pol. 42 
At a knight than wol I first begynne. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Ezek. ix. 6 Then they begane at the elders, which were in 
the Temple. 1536 R. Beervey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
Sume .. begenynge at the mydes, and sume when yt ys all- 
most done. 1873 WiLLiamMson Chem. xvi. § 107 At about 
250°C. it [sulphur] isan opaque mass .. At still higher tem- 
peratures it again becomes perfectly liquid .. It boils at 
490°C. Mod. With the thermometer standing at ninety 
in the shade. 

b. esp. with superlatives. 

¢1325 Caur de L. 132 The wynd..servede hem atte 
the beste. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xvii. 99 To be at uttrist 
examyned. c1460 Three 15th C. Chron. (1880) 59 She..put 
him dyverse tymes at the worste. 1596 SHAKS. Taz. Shr. 
1v, ii. 73 Trauaile you farre on, or are you at the farthest? 
1876 TREVELYAN Macaulay i.7 He was rewarded by seeing 
Johnson at his very best. 

c. ellipt.(advb. phr.) =taken at best, most, least, etc. 

a1661 Furtrr Life H. Smith in Smith's Wks. 1866 1. 
7 Wholly concealed or at the best uncertain. 1775 SHERI- 
DAN Rivals Pref. (1883) 78 At least double the length of any 
acting comedy. 1818 Byron Yuan 1.cxvi, You..have been, 
At best, no better than a go-between. 1882 Proctor in 
Knowledge No. 41. 178 Two, or at the outside, three miles. 

26. Of rate or degree, a¢ which a thing is done. 
¢1200 OrMIN 4730 Patt bu beo swinncfull att tin mahht. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 43 He halp our Kyng..at his 
myght. ¢ 1380 Wycuir SeZ Wks, (1871) III. 289 Seynt Gre- 
gory and Seynt Austin fledden at al here power to be 
bischopis. ¢1450 Henryson Moral Fad. 19 Hee would doe 
vs pleasing, At his power. 1710 Pore Let, IWycherley 15 
Apr., If I am to go on at this rate. 1758 Jonnson /dler 
No. 19 Jack Whirler always dines at full speed. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop i, Carrying me along with it at a great 
pace. 1882 Athengum 24 June 793 She lived and worked 
at high pressure. 

27. Of price or value. 

c1325 Caur de L. 362 He set his stroke at nought. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 174 A quarter whete was at twenty mark. 
¢1375 WycLir Axtecrist 132 Wip kny3tes at robes and fees 
.. toleden her bridelis. c1q460 Towneley Myst. 29 Thi felow- 
ship set I not ata pyn. 1602 Suaxs. //am, iw. tii. 60 If my 
loue thou holdst at ought. 1615 E.S. Britain's Buss in 
Arb. Garner III. 631 Addesses, for Cooper's work, 6 at 
two shillings. 1663 GrerRBiER Cozstsel 68 Twelve inches at 
six pence an inch. 1791 BosweLL Yohuson (1826) 1. 67 A 
man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week. 1849 
Macauray //ést. Exe. 1. 417 Wheat was at seventy shillings 
the quarter. 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) II. x. 484 
Stories like these must be taken at what they are worth. 
Mod. To set at nought their connsel. 

28. Of reference to a standard generally = accora- 
zng to. 

c1430 Syr Generides 1409 At my witting .. 1 trespassed 
neuer. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kjb, Euery good 
woman ought to be meke and humble at the exemplary of 
the blessyd Vyrgyne Mary. 1855 Macau.ay fist. Eng. 
III. 232 By land or by water at their choice. : 

. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object. 

29. Introducing the time a¢ which an event hap- 


pens: a. with the time named. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 46 At al be opre tiden. c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 
1641 At set time he sulden samen. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 20 Atte grete day of Jugement. 1586 Bricut 
Melanch. xviii. 111 From three at after noone till nine at 
night. 1611 SHaks. Cys. 1. ili. 31 At the sixt houre of 
Morne, at Noone, at Midnight. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
in. 248 Late at Night, when Stars adorn the Skies. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 450 #7 All I have to sayat present. 1758 
Jounson Idler No. 19 Mr. Whirler .. will be at home ex- 
actly at two, 1853 THacKERAY Zxg. //unz. 91 Addison left 
off at a good moment. 

b. with the time indicated by an event: At the 


time of, on the occasion of. 

¢12z00 Ormin 707 Att te come off Sannt Johan. ¢1230 
Ancr. R.20 Et te one psalme 3e schulen stonden .. & et te 
oder sitten. c1q00 Sir Herc. 1531 Thay mone At thaire 
metyng. 1663 GrerBieR Counsed C viij b, At the return of the 
Army. 1673 Ray Yourn. L. County. 2 A town.. at our 
being there, but thinly inhabited. c17z20 De For Afem. 


AT. 


Cavalier (1840) 209 Our men .. gave them a shout at part- 
ing. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 172 At the Restoration 
Hyde became chief minister. 

30. Introducing the age a¢ which one is. 

21400 Cov, Myst. 383 At fourten yer sche conseyved 
Criste. c1590 Martowe Faustus (ond vers.) 13 At riper 
years, to Wittenberg he went. a@ 1626 Bacon Max. & Uses 
Com. Law 31 If he were at full age. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 93 P 2 The minor longs to be at age. 1844 DisraELi 
Coningsby iu. i. 89 He was Pope as Leo X. at thirty-seven. 

31. Of nearness or distance in time, interval. 

¢1z0o ORMIN_ 1893 Att twennti3 dajhess ende. ¢1300 
XK. Alis. 1184 Theo knyghtis armed heom at ones. 1551 
Rosinson tr. AZore’s Utopia 98 Vpon truste to be payed at 
adaye. 1673 Ray Yourn. L. Countr. 39 We arrived at four 
hours end. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5472/4 A Note .. at three 
Months after Date. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop. viii, I 
must begin at once, I see that. 

32. Of the number of times, turns, or occasions. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 6608 He beoreth at ones .. Ten men over 
theo flod. c1532 Lp. Berners //z0 409 And deliuerid them 
to one man by .1. louys atones. 1666 J. Smitu Old Age (ed.2) 
83 To do that at twice, and to be three or four times as long 
about it. 1668 Hate Pref Rolle’s Abridgm, 3 May go far at 
one Essay to provide a fit law. 1711 StreLe Sect. No. 155 
» 3 Being seen toying by two's and three’s at atime. 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 124 Two Ounces of 
Manna..to be taken at three Doses. JZod. To complete 
the business at two sittings. 

33. Of order: e.g. at first, at last, at length, at 
the conclusion, etc. 

a1000 Beowulf 8g Pe hine zt frumsceafte ford onsendon. 
1297 R. Giouc. 155 Atte laste pis Saxones by gonne forto fle. 
¢1300 K. Adis. 1668 Now at the erst, the messangers Buth 
y-come. ¢1384 CuHaucer //. Fame 2155 Atte last y saugh 
aman. 1591 SuHaks. 1 (ex. V7.1, 11. 71 She takes vpon her 
brauely at first dash. 1611 Bite Afazt. xxvi. 60 At the last 
came two false witnesses. 1788 T. Jerrerson /¥’r7t. (1859) 
II. 493 It is at length signed this day. Zod. At first, I 
thought otherwise. Home at last! 

34. Introducing the occasion on which a fact or 
action ensues, and fezce the occasioning circum- 
stance, or cause. 

c1300 K. Alrs. 4637 He starf at the furste tidyng. 1303 
R. Brunne Haxal. Synne gor At hys cunsel .. Halewede 
bey al bat yche 3ere. c1430 Freemasonry 23 At these 
lordys prayers they cownterfetyd gemetry. ¢1532 Lo. 
Berners //xu0x 455 He was ioyfull, and blyssyd hym at 
the vertue of that stone. 1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 33 
They bee caryed aboute like babes at euery blast of doctrine. 
1600 FairFAx 7asso 1, xxix. 3 At my request this war was 
undertake. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 124 P 4 It is at his 
Instance that I shall continue my rural speculations. 1795 
SouTHEY Yoan of Arc vi. 50 At their voice He drew the 
strong bolts back. 1812 Keats Lamia 627 Do not all 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

35. Introducing the occasion or cause of an 
emotion: e.g. astonished, dismayed, delighted, 
grieved at ; to rejoice, mourn at ; Joy, surprise at, 
etcs 

1366 Maunbev. xxviil. 287 Thei maken ioye and gladnesse 
athire dyenge. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. vi. 9 All stand amazed 
at so uncouth sight. 1611 SHAKs. Cyd. 1. i. 15 Not a 
Courtier .. hath a heart that is not Glad at the thing. 1655 
Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. § 5 1V. 264 Aggrieved at this Ecclesi- 
asticall Power. 1671 Mitton Savsox 1603, Isorrow'd at his 
captive state. 1727 Pork Duxc. 1, 26 Mourn not, my Swift! at 
ought our Realm acquires. 1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. I. 
175 Terrified at the completeness of their own success. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\viii. 445 Impatient at the delays. 

36. Introducing what is at once the exciting 
cause and the object of active emotions: e.g. ezvy, 


hate, wrath, Uniting the senses of 13 b and 35. 

¢1325 Metr. Hom.78 The fende at him had grete enuye. 
©1430 Syr Tryam. 885 At Tryamoure had he tene. 1535 
CovERDALE Zach. vii. 12 Wherfore the Lorde of hoostes 
was very wroth at them. 1607 SHAKS. 77»07” 1. ili. 13 
I’'me angry at him. 1704 Pore Let. Wycherley 26 Dec., 
Continued by envy at his success and fame. 1737 WHISTON 
Josephus’ Wars 1. v. § 4 Yhey all had indignation at the 
judges. 1742 RicHarDson Pamela 1V.47 He brought it to 
me himself, and was angry at me. : 

+37. Introducing the reason or consideration : 
in at reverence of =out of respect to. Odés. 

1425 Paston Lett. 5 1.21 John,atte reverence of your right 
worthy persone, hathe cesed. ¢1465 Z2g. Chron. (1856) 60 
Othir thyngis .. the whiche atte reverence of nature and of 
wommanhood shul not be reherced. a1575 App. PARKER 
Corr, 51 At the reverence of God, I pray you .. help that I 
be not forgotten. 


V. 38. In many idiomatic phrases arising out of 
the preceding senses, which see separately treated, 
or under the word governed by a/: e.g. at ALL, at 


any RatE, at STAKE, AT Home, AT OnE, AT ONCE. 
1557 Ord. Hospitalis F vjb, Children abrode at Nurse. 
1589 Purtennam xg. Poesie (Arb.) 287 To set vpon Da- 
rius at the sodaine, a1622 WitHER Srit. Remenibr. 146 
The World .. Hath so intangled us at unaware. 1674 Mar- 
vet Reh. Transp. 1. 234 Fain to sell them all at second- 
hand. 1681 in Arb, Garner I. 440 The King at unawares 
falls upon them. a@1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 869 
They [the Quakers] were at a word in Dealing, 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela LV. 312, I shall be glad to take you at 
our word. a178z Br. Newton IVs. II. iii, 78 Cain taking 
hid at an advantage..slewhim. 1817 Mar. Epcewortn 
Love & Law. iv, Scotch !—not Irish native, at-all-at-all. 
1859 Masson JZi/ton 1. 703 At all events, Milton had seen 
.. the greatest of living Dutchmen. 1877 Gotpw. Smitu 
in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 122 The aristocratic conspiracy, for 
such at bottom it was. 1883 A/anch. Guard. 22 Oct. ¥/2 
‘The questions at issue between the Hovas and the Frenc 
VI. With the infinitive mood. 


+ 89. Introducing the infinitive of purpose (the 


AT. 


original function also of fo; cf. Fr. rien a faire, 
nothing /o do, nothing a/ do, nothing Apo). Oés. 
exc, dal. 

Corresponding to ON. af (Da. at, Sw. att) in gefa at eta 
to give one a? eat, i.e. 40 eat ; but not, like it, used with the 
simple infinitive; the nearest approach to which was tn the 
phrase ‘ That is af say’=Fr. c'est 2 dire. 

? 1280 Kemble’s Cod. Dip/, 11. 186 Na man sal have at do, 
1314 Guy Warw., 88 That he cum with the at ete. ¢1325 
Metr. Hiom. 46 Pat es at say, to mak the sin for sin. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 34 Was he not so hardy at stand to 
bataile. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 5234 Pus sal he com doun 
atsitte pare. 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. C 278 Be redy at an- 
swere hym. ¢1460 7owneley A/yst. 181 We have othere 
thynges atdo. 1470 Harninc Chron. Pref. 1 Lordes sonnes 
bene sette.. To scole at lerne. |MJodcern Westmorl, dial. 
A bit o’ sunmat at eat.] 

VII. Before other prepositions or adverbs. 
+40. With prepositions. Obs. Cf. ArrEn D1. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 492 At after soper fille they in 

tretee. ?c¢1400 AZS. Rawlinson C 258 (Halliw.), I trust to 
see you att-after Estur. 1594 Suaks. Ach. (74. 1. iil. 31 
Come tome ‘Tirrel soone, at | and] after Supper. 


+41. With adverbs. Ods. or dial. 

c1440 Morte Arth, 3181 Yo hafe pete of pe Pope, pat put 
was at-undere. 1513 DouGLas “ners vin. viii. 35 Nor 3it 
the Troiane power put at under. a@164x STRAFFORD in 
Southey’s Comsmon-pl. Bk. uw. (1849) 183 Casting them aside 
at after. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 33 It will 
keep graceatanunder. 1863 Atkinson IV/ztby Gloss. s.v., 
Ploughing first, sowing at after. 

+ At, ’at (at), vel. pron., adv., con7. Obs. exc. 
dial, [A worn-down fori of that, perhaps from ON. 
at (used in preeisely the same senses), perh. inde- 
pendently developed in the northern dialcct, in 
which it was very common in 14-15th c.; rare, 
even in Scottish writers, after 1500; but still in 
regular use in northern dialect speech.] 

A. adv. or conj. =‘ that.’ 

¢1325 AWetr. Hom. 73 Sainte Makary hard say, At thai 
wald come. c1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1909, 1 graunt wel at 
hit so be. a1440 Sir Degrev. 1210 Loke at thou come at 
that tyme, ¢ 1480 /lumpion Corr. Introd. 65 For so much 
as I, Thomas Lord Clifford and of Westmerland am en- 
fornied at a nisi prius is like to pas. 1513 Douctas ,Eneis 
(1710) 1v. Prol. 139 Willing at thou and thay may haue 
the sicht Of heuynnys blys. 1657 Brome Qucene’s Exch. 
1. i. 477 And at we find you we'l our selves bestir. {.Vorth 
dtat. 1 sed ‘at I wad, and I did.] 

b. Formerly blended with xe into atten, attyn, 
‘that not, but that.’ (=L. gzzm.) 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 1440 (Fairf.), Ne mu3t ham help no hali- 
hede, attyn to hel pai most nede. /0#d. 6130 Was na hous 
.-attyn ber was dede mon in liggande. 

B. rel. pron. That; who, which; what. 

a1300 E. £. Psalter xxx. 16 Outtake me .. at ere filyhand 
me fra pa. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 3248 (Fairf.), Al atte [other 
ASS. pat] camels ten mu3t bere. ¢1380 Wyciir Sef. Wks. 111. 
417 Po freris were served of bat at pei craven. 1429 Eart 
Sauiss, in Wills & Inv. N.C. 69 note, Grete costages and 
expences at I haue hadd now of late. c¢1480 Lp. CLirForp 
in Plumpton Corry Introd. 65 All other Christen men att 
this writing sall here or see. c1rgoo Carfenter’s Tools in 
Halliw. Nag. P. 15 That at I sey it shall be sure. 1879 G. 
Macpvonatp Siz Grdéie 11. xvii. 290 ‘To onything ’at’s richt, 
Gibbie wants nae perswaudin’.’ ; 

[At, freq. misread or misprinted for Ac cov. but. 

1297 R. Giove. 256 At vpe Gode’s wylle yt ys. ¢1400 
Ywaine & Gaw.132 At tel to meand thi felawes, Al thi tale. ] 

At, obsolete form of ATE, pa. t. of Eat, 

At- frcf1:—OE.at-. The preposition AT in com- 
position, with foree of ‘at, elose to, to’; frequent 
in OE., and retained in some words in ME., as ar- 
stand(en to stand close to, ‘adstare,’ at-rech(en to 
teach to, get at, at-fore( before, at-hinden be- 
hind. In the oldest Eng. the prefix was #- only 
when it bore the stress accent (i.e. in sbs. and 
adjs.) ; of-, (op-, od-,) when junaccented (in vbs, and 
prepositions): thus, aégrwfe grasping at, appre- 
hensive, ofgri"pan, opgri‘pan, to grip at, odbe'ran 
to bear to, bring, od/e'zwan (Goth. atau'gjan, to 
show). Northumbrian had sometimes ad-, od-: cf. 
ATEW. The forms o/, 00, seem to have arisen in 
an early assimilation of of- to dp-, 00-, from and-, 
the old accented form of Anpb-, ovd-, occurring in 
the prep. 0, the meaning of which was not far 
removed from that of x/-,o/-. But in later OE. the 
strong form -f- (ME. a¢-, in south. dial. ¢¢-) was 
extended to all compounds, without regard to the 
position of the stress. Mod. Eng. has lost all 
these compounds, exc. that a/zwi-te survives in fwet, 
Atone is a modern formation of a different kind. 

At- pref? :—OE. wt-. Representing earlier OE. 
op-, ob-, wunaccented form of 70- ‘away, from’ = 
Gothic zsfa- in unpa-plinhan to flee away, G. ent- 
(in part), OHG. int-, in entfichen, OHG. int- 
fliohan, Du. ont- in ontvlieden to flee away. This 
00-, op-, from i0-, being phonetically levelled with 
é0- from and-, and of- the unaccented form of #é- 
being assimilatcd to the latter (see prec.), these 
three prefixes ran together in form, and when at a 
later time the accented form a’- took the place of 
its own weak form of-, o)-, 00-, it also usurped the 
place of oJ- from axd-, and o3- from 2d-, usp-. 
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The last of these was by far the most frequent in 
use: hencc the most common sensc of a/- prefix in 
ME. is ‘from, away’ =Cothic wfa-, Ger. ent-, as 
in at-dear to bear away, at-flee to flee away, at-go 
to go away. As #d-, of-, had nearly the same 
sense as wf-, of-, these verbs in a/- often take the 
place of corresponding vbs. in of, as OL. 0-deran, 
wt-beran, =of-beran to bear away, MI. at-come= 
OE. of-cyman to coine off, cscape, etc. Several 
new coinpounds of this type arosc in ME., and it 
was cven irregularly cxtended to I'r. words, as in 
Atscapr, refashioned from ascafe, OF. escaper. 
All these are now obsolete. 

At- ré/3; assimilated form of L. ad- to, before 4, 
used in all modern words from Latin. In OF. ad-, 
at-, was reduced to a-, and so introduced into ME., 
but afterwards refashioned as a¢-, after L. spelling, 
both in Fr. and English, e.g. L. atdingére, OF. 
ateindre, later atteindre, ME. ataindre, mod. at- 
tainder, The Eng. has also taken af- whcre Fr. 
retains the simple a-, asin OF. aforné, mod.atourné, 
ME. atorney, mod. attorney. The ¢ was also er- 
roneously doubled in various words in a¢- with 
prefix a- from other sources, as a(/)/ame, a(s)tray, 
a(t)troke. See Av- pref? 

| Atabal (ataba‘l). Also 7 ataballe, 8 atta- 
ball. [a. Sp. afabal, a. Arab. jbl at-tad/, i.e. 
al the, ¢aé/ a drum. (Also in F. attabale)] A 
kind of kettle-drum or tabour used by the Moors. 

1672 Drypren Cong. Granada \, i, (1725) 32 From the 
Streets sound Drums and Ataballes. 1781 Gispon Decé. 
& #. VEL. Ixviii. 723 The martial music of drums, trumpets, 


and attaballs. 2811 Scott Aoderick 1. xix, ‘Then answered 
kettle-drum and atabal. 

Atacamite (atakamait’. A/ix. [f. Atacama, 
a province of Chili, where found + -1TE, min. form.] 
A bright green ore, an oxychloride of coppcr, 
found in Chili, Australia, and at St. Just in Comwall. 

1837-68 Dana Ain. 121. 1869 Puttiirs Vesuv. x. 280 
Atacamite has been found incrusting lavas, 

Atactic (atektik), a. [f. Gr. draeros not ar- 
ranged (f. @ priv. + raxrds, vbl. adj. f. raco-ev to 
arrange) +-1c.] Of language: Not syntactic. 

1842 Chamd, Frul, 30 July 218 In this manner syntactic 
and atactic forms have been respectively formed. 

Ataghan (ztagen). [variant of YaTAGHAN, 
q.v.} A long dagger worn by Turks and Moors 
in their belt in a scabbard of silver or gold. 

1813 Byron Graour 355 Each turban I can scan, And silver- 
sheathed ataghan. 1851 Hawtuorne 7wice-told 7. 11. xx. 
278 He still wore beneath his vest the ataghan. 

+ Atake, v. Obs. 3-5. a.t.atok. Pa. pple. 
atake(n. [f. A- pref.1+TakE.] To overtake ; 
get at, catch. 

¢ 1300 Beket 1963 This messager ne mi3zte nozt atake hem 
mid no ginne. ¢1330 Arth. y AZeré. 468 Al that Fortiger 
atok He let to-drawe. 1382 Wyciir Lev. xxvi. 5 Vhe 
thresshynge of repyn tilthes shal atake the vyndage. 
1386 Cuaucer Freres T. 84 Sire, quod this Sompnour, 
haile, and wel atake! ¢1440 Partonope 6390 And then he 
sayd, Syr, wele atake ! : ; 

+ Atala‘ntis. Os. Brief title of a romance 
[prob. after Bacon’s Vez Atlantis] satirizing those 
who had effeeted the Revolution of 1688 (see first 
quot.) ; hence gevz. a secret or scandalous history. 

1709 Mrs. Mancey (¢/¢/e) Secret Memoirs and Manners of 
several Persons of Quality of both Sexesfrom the New Ata- 
lantis, an Island in the Mediterranean. 1785 R. Cumber- 
LAND in Observer No. 109 ? 3 He has a court-atalantis of his 
own, from which he can favour you with some hints of sly 
doings amongst the maids of honour. 1789 (#/¢/e) The 
Naval Atalantis; or a Display of the Characters of such 
Flag Officers, ete. 

+ Ata-me, v. Oss. Also in 6 att-. [f. A- pref 1 
+TaME v.; substituted for OE. atgmian, when 
temien was assimilated in form to TAME a.] 
To tame, subdue. 

{c 885 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. xlvi. 345 And atemiad 
hira lichoman.] 1340 A yend. 153 Huanne pise uour deles 
byeb atamed. c1q00 Sowdone Bab. 935 These hethen 
houndes we shal a-tame. ¢1525 SKELTON Agst. Venom, 
Tongues 2 Men said they [Women] could not their tunges 
atame. 1530 Patsor. 439/2 He was as wylde as a bucke, 
but [ have made hym as attamed as a lambe. 

Atame, Atar: sce ATTAME, ATTAR, 

Atane, ods. northcm form of ATONE v. 

Ataraxy ('tareksi). Also 7 ataraxie, and in 
L. form ataraxia (ataraksia). [ad. Gr. drapafia 
impassiveness, f. d priv.+7Tapdoo-ewv to disturb, 
stir up. Cf. F. ataraxie (Cotgr.).] Freedom from 
disturbance of mind or passion; stoical indifference. 

1603 Frorio Afontaigne (1634) 281 Ataranie .. is the con- 
dition of a quiet and setled life. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 
I}. 98 The ataraxy and the comune 1 faut calm that charac- 
terises the more refined Anglo-Tropical mind. 1882 Saé. 
Rev. 20 May 624 They go their way unmolested and have 
attained to literary a/araxia. 

Atarned, pa. t. and pple. of ATRUN v. Obs. 

Ataunt (ato-nt), adv. [a. F. autan? as much.) 

+1. As much as possible, to the full, thoroughly. 
(Cf. Palsgrave ‘I quaught, I drinke all out, Je doys 
dautant.’) Obs. 
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c1325 &. &. Adit. P. A. 179 Pat stonge myn hert ful 
Stray atount. ¢1430 Lypc. Aftu. /oents 167 A dronken 
foole that sparithe for no dispence To drynk ataunt til he 
slepe at table. ¢rgz0 W. ve Woxpe 7reut. Galaunt (1860) 17 
Talewes and talkynge, and drynkynge ataunte. 

2. Naut, With every mast standing and _ fully 
tiggcd; with all sails set. (Also a¢azento, all-a- 
taunto.) 

1622 R. Ilawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 52 A fayre gale of 
wind .. so that wee might beare all a taunt. 1836 MarryaT 
Midsh, Easy (1863) 193 Not one soul of you puts his foot on 
shore until we are again all ataunto. 1867 J. Maccrrcor 
Vay. Alone 58 All was ataunt again, and then the two 
yachts started. 

Atavic (ate-vik), a. 
atav-us;, see next and -1¢.] 
remote ancestor. 

1866 Huxtey Preh. Rem. Carthn. 159 The brachycephaly 
of the Norman-French colonists of Quebec, can only come 
from their atavic ancestors, the Belga. 

Atavism (x'tiviz’m). [a. F. atavisme, f. L. 
afav-us a great-grandfathcr’s grandfather, an an- 
cestor ; ef. av-ws grandfathcr.] Rcsemblance to 
grand-parents or more remote ancestors rather than 
to parents; tendency to reproduce the ancestral 
type in animals or plants. 

1833 J. Rennie Sci. Gardening 113 Children often resem- 
ble their grandfathers or grandinothers more than their im- 
mediate parents.. This propensity is termed Atavism by 
Duchesne. 1872 Baceuor /hysics § Pol, 218 Some mys- 
terious atavism—some strange recurrence to a primitive past. 

b. Zath. Recurrence of the disease or constitu- 
tional symptoms of an ancestor aftcr the intcr- 
mission of one or more generations. 

Atavistic (atavi'stik), a. [f. prec.: sce -1sTI¢.] 
Of or pertaining to atavisni ; atavic. 

1875 N. Amer, Kev. CXX. 275 The social and the atavistic 
influence. 

Ataxic (itaksik), a. [mod. f. next; cf. F. 
ataxique, and see -1c. Not on Gr. analogies.] 
Characterized by ataxy, esf. in Path. by disturb- 
ance of the natural animal functions; irregular. 
dltaxic fever malignant typhus fever, 

1853 in Mayne £xf. Lex. 1877 Ericusen Surg. (ed. 7) 
295 An ataxic state of the muscles. 188 M. Dryspace in 
Med, Temp, Frul. Oct. 7 Ataxic or adynamic symptoms are 
frequently seen. 

Ataxy (Aterksi, atdksi). Also 7 ataxie; in 
sense 2 often as L. a/axra. [ad. Gr. drafia, f.d priv. 
+ rafts arrangement, order, f. raaa-ew to arrange.] 

+1. Want of order or discipline; irregularity, 
confusion, disorderliness. Ods. in gen. sense. 

1615 Byrietp On Coloss. ii. 10 (1869) 205/2 There is [no} 
ataxy among those glorious creatures |7.¢. angels]. 1634 
Casne Necess. Separ. (1849) 207 A mere ataxy, or confused 
chaos. @2733 NortH £xam. i. viii. » 70 If it had been 
slipt over, he must have blamed his own Ataxy in the Dis- 
position. 

2. ath, Irregularity of the animal functions, or 
of the symptoms of disease. Locomotor ataxy: in- 
ability to co-ordinate the voluntary movements, con- 
stitutional unsteadiness in the use of legs, arms, etc. 

1670 Maynwarince lrta Sana i. 13 There ariseth Distem- 
pers, Ataxies and discord. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Comprt. 
vur. 305 A Woman very subject to vapours and ataxies of 
the animal spirits. 1855 H. Srexcer /sychol. (1872) 1.1. ii. 
5 An early stage of ataxy. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv, Dis. 
208 Locomotor ataxia .. often oceurs among sea-faring men 
who have fallen overboard. 

Atayn, ataynt, obs. f. ATTAIN, -T. 

+ Atbear, v. Obs. [OE. vtberan (odberan), f. 
At- pref.l, 2+ deran to Bean.) 

1. [f. At-1.] ¢xazs. To bear to, to bring. (In OE.) 

a1000 Daniel (Gr.) 538 He wundor manig for men atber. 

2. (f. At-2.] ¢rans. To bear away, carry off. 

aro0o Beownlf 4261 Hid pat lic wtber. ?¢1350 WS. 
Digby No. 86. 123 ‘Halliw.) A wonder thing he sey him 
thar, A wolf his other child atbar. 

+ Atble‘nch, v. Obs. [f. At- pref? + BLENCH v., 
OE. dblencan to deceive, escape.] zntr. To escape. 

api: Sinners Beware in O. /. Misc. 79 And cunnen at- 
blenche From sathanases wrenche. ¢1275 Death 8 ibid. 
168 From be dreorie dead ne mat nomon at-blenche. 

+ Atblow:,zv. Os. rare. [f. AT- pref + Buow, 
OE. édldwan: cf. ABLow.] intr. To blow (at). 

2a 1400 ALS. Linc. A.i. 17. 128 (Llalliw.) The tourmentours 
atblewe at hyme. 

+Atbraid, v. Obs. (OE. wtbregdan, (odbregdan) 
f. At- pref? + bregdan to wrench: see ABRAID 7.] 
trans. To draw or snatch away. 

a 1000 Guthlac(Gr.)826 Se édel udgenge weard Adame and 
Evan .. odbroden. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 12 Pat be 
he hafd him bid atbroden. a 1250 Ovu/ & Night. 1380 Ah 
3ef heo is atbroide thenne, He is unfele and forbrode. 

+ Atbrea'k, v. Oés. Also 3 et-; for inflexions 
see Bruak uv. [f. AT- pref? + Break v., OF. drecan. 
Cf. G. entbrechen, Du. onlbreken.] intr. (with 
dat.) To break away, escape (from). 

1205 Lay. 1346 Nedelas Brutus at-brac [12§0 at-brac]. 
¢1230 Ancr. R. 172 His prelles etfluwen him & etbreken 
him ut. axzg0 Passion Our Lord in O. £. Misc. 44 Er he 
were him at-broke him buhte ful long. 

+ Atbu-rst, v. Obs. (OF. adbersian, odberstan) 
f. AT- pref? + berstan to Burst.} intr, (with dat.) 
To burst away, escape (from). a 

-2 


[ad. F. atavigue, f. 1. 
Of or pertaining toa 


ATCHISON. 


c1o0o ZELFric Gen. xiv. 13 Da zxtberst him sum man. 
c1z00 Ormin 14734 All swa summ Ysaac attbrasst Unn- 
wundedd & unnwemmedd. BES 0 Bestiary 672 in O. £. 
Misc. 21 Dis elp.. tus atbrested dis huntes breid. 

Atch, obsolete form of ADZE. 

Atchaar, variant of ACHAR. 

Atchea-, atche-, atch’ment, intermed. forms 
between ACHIEVEMENT and HatcHMEnNt, 

Atcherne, obsolete form of Acorn. 

Atchieve, -ment, obs. ff. ACHIEVE, -MENT. 

+ Atchison (c'tfison, Z1tfi-). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 7 acheson, -ison. [Sc. pronunciation of Az- 
hinson, name of the assay-master of the Edinburgh 
Mint in the beginning of James VI.’s reign. (Jamie- 
son.)] A copper coin, coated with silver, coined 
in the reign of James VI, equal in value to eight 
pennies Scots or two-thirds of an English penny. 

1605 Armin Foote upon F. (1880) 14 A sallet of an atchison 
price, which in our money was three farthings. 1657 CotviL 
Whigs Supptic. (1751) 68 Achisons, Babees and Placks. 
1773 Ruppiman Introd. Anderson's Diptom.137 (JaM.) The 
first whitish colour, which discovers itself in these atchisons, 
seems to indicate that they are mixed with a little silver, or 


laid over with that metal. 
+ Atco’me, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Av- prefi2 + 
Cf. Ger. extkommen, Du. ont- 


Come, OE. czunzan. 
komen.| intr. To come away, escape. 


c1z20 Rel. Ant. I. 234 Dun til helle licten ne gan, de 
dridde dai off deadd atkam. 


+ Atcree'p, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. At- pref2+ 
CREEP, OE. credpan. Cf. Ger. entkriechen, Du. 
ontkruipen.| intr. To creep away. 

1zos Lay. 5671 And qualden alle ba ilke Pe aniht weoren 
atcropene [1250 awei crope]. 

+Atdare, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. At- pref2+ 
darien, dearien: see DARE v.72] tztr. (with dat.) 
To escape by hiding (from). 

¢1275 Pains of Helt 224 in O. E. Misc. 153 Nis bernon pat 
heom atdareb. . 

|| Ate (zi tz). [L.,a.Gr.ary.] Infatuation, mad 
impulse ; personified by the Greeks as goddess of 
mischief and authoress of rash destructive deeds. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay xvii. 271 Homer speaketh of a 
Goddesse whom he calleth 4 7#é, that is Waste, Losse, or 
Destruction. 1617 Cotuns Def. Bp. Ely u. ix. 405 Ill newes 
flyes apace, the Ate still out-running the Litae. 1725 Pore 
Itiad xix, 92 Not by myself but vengeful Ate driven. 1819 
Byron Proph, Dante 1.117 Death and Até range O’er hum- 
bled heads. 


Ate, obs. f. Oat, Hate; var. Ere, Oés., food. 
Ate (et, occas. Zit), pa. t. of Eat v. 

-ate, suffix}, formerly -a/, forming sbs. derived 
from L. sbs. in -afzs (-ato- and -atve-), -@tm, -ata, 
and their modern Romanic representatives. 

1. In popular words which lived on into OFr., 
L. -@tus, -dtum, became (through -a7o, -ado, -ad, -ed, 
-ef) -é, as chratus, senatus, avocatus, status, pecca- 
tum, OF. curé, sené, avoud, esté, péché; learned 
words, adapted from Latin, took -a?, as in estat, 
prelat, primat, magistrat. After 13th c. many of 
the popular words were refashioned with -a/, as 
sent, senat, avoud, avocat; and all new words have 
been thus formed, e. g. assassinat, attentat, épiscopat, 
palatinat, professorat, syndicat. -In Eng. these 
were originally adopted in their Fr. form, estaz, 
prelat, etc.; after 1400, -e was added to mark the 
long vowel, estate, prelate. etc., and all later words 
from Fr. took -aze at once. After these, Eng. 
words are formed directly on L., as curdtus ‘cu- 
rate, or on L. analogies, as alderman-ate, cf. 
triumvir-ate. In meaning, words in -ate are 
chiefly: a. Substantives denoting office or function, 
or the persons performing it, as marguisate, pro- 
fessorate, episcopate, syndicate, aldermanate. D. 
Participial nouns, as /egate ‘one deputed,’ prelate 
‘one preferred,’ »zandate ‘a thing commanded,’ 
precipitate ‘what is thrown down.’ ¢@. Chemical 
terms, denoting salts formed by the action of 
an acid on a base, as zvtrate, acetate, sulphate, 
carbonate, alcoholate, ethylate. Inthe 18th c. chem- 
ists said plumbum acetatum ‘acetated lead,’ lead 
acted on by vinegar, whence substantively acetatem 
the acetated (product), the ‘acetate’; cf. precipitate, 
sublimate, distillate. (In the dog-latin of pharmacy, 
acetas, -atis, is ignorantly put for acetatum.) 

2. In some words, -a#e=F'. -aze, ad. L. or It. -dta, 
as in pirate, frigate. 

-ate, sujix2, formerly -a/, forming participial 
adjectives from L. pa. pples. in -d¢us, -dta, -dtumt, 
being only a special instance of the adoption of 
L. pa. pples. by dropping the inflexional endings, 
e.g. content-us, convict-us, direct-us, rentiss-us, OT 
with phonetic final -e, e.g. complét-us, finit-us, 
revolit-us, spars-us. The analogy for this was set 
by the survival of some L. pa. pples. in OF., as 
confus: —confisus, content:—contentus, divers: — 
diversus. This analogy was widely followed in 
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and both classes of Fr. words, i.e. the popular 
survivals and the later accessions, being adopted 
in Eng., provided Eng. in its turn with analogies 
for adapting similar words directly from L., by 
dropping the termination. This began about 
1400, and as in -aTE! (with which this suffix is 
phonetically identical), L. -atus gave -at, subse- 
quently -ate, e.g. desolatus, desolat, desolate, sepa- 
ratus, separat, separate. Many of these participial 
adjectives soon gave rise to causative verbs, iden- 
tical with them in form (see next), to which, for 
some time, they did duty as pa. pples., as ‘the land 
was desolat(e by war;’ but, at length, regular pa. 
pples. were formed with the native suffix -ed, upon 
the general use of which these earlier participial 
adjs. generally lost their participial force, and either 
became obs. or remained as simple adjectives, as in 
‘the desolate land,’ ‘a compact mass.’ (But cf. sz¢z- 
ate=situated.) So aspirate, moderate, prostrate, 
separate; and (where a vb. has not been formed), 
innate, oblate, ornate, sedate, temperate, etc. As the 
Fr. repr. of L. -atzs is -é, English words in -ate 
have also been formed directly after Fr. words in 
-é, e.g. affectionné, affectionate. 

2. As with Eng. -ed, L. ppl. adjs. in -azzes were 
also formed on nouns, etc., when no other part 
of the vb. was required, as cada tail, cacdatus 
tailed, and often with negatives, as sexsus sense, 
insensatus wnprovided with sense. In modern 
times these have been liberally adopted in Eng., 
and on their analogy, or that of corresponding Fr. 
words in -¢, new words are constantly formed where 
L. actually had not the formation, as apiculate, {. 
apiculus a little point; /zenulate, f. dunzda little 
moon; roseate, f. roses rosy; angustifoliate, f, ai- 
gustum narrow + folizm leaf. 

3. Many words, originally adj., are also used sub- 
stantively, e.g. delegate, reprobate, precipitate, car- 
bonate, alcoholate, and have gone to reinforce the 
number of the earlier sbs. in -ATE], q.v. 

-ate, szfix3, a verbal formative, used to eng- 
lish L. verbs of the first conjugation, and to form 
Eng. verbs on other L. words or elements. This 
use originated in the formation of verbs from the 
participial adjs. in -a¢e mentioned under -aTE?. 

1. In OE., verbs had been regularly formed on 
adjectives, as hwit hwitian, wearm wearmian, 
bysiz bysgian, dryze dryzan, etc. With the loss of 
the inflexions, these verbs became, by the 15th c., 
identical in form with the adjs., e.g. to white, 
warm, busy, dry, empty, dirty, etc. 

2. In Latin, vbs. were also freely formed on 
‘adjectives, as siccus siccare, clarus clarare, liber 
liberare, sacer sacrare. This prevailed still more 
extensively in Fr., e.g. sec sécher, clair clairer, 
content contenter, confus confuser, etc. Thence also 
Eng. received many verbs, which by the 15th c. 
were identical in form with their adjectives, e.g. 
to clear, humble, manifest, confuse, etc. 

3. On these analogies Eng. adjectives formed from 
L. pa. pples. began generally, in the 16th c., to 
yield verbs of identical form, e.g. adj. direct, vb. 
to direct ; adj. separate, vb. to separate; adj. aggra- 
vate, vb. to aggravate: precisely analogous to adj. 
busy, vb. fo busy; adj. content, vb. fo content. 

4. These verbs, though formed immediately from 
participial adjectives already in English, answered 
in form to the pa. pples. of L. verbs of the same 
meaning. It was thus natural to associate them 
directly with these L. verbs, and to view them as 
their regular Eng. representatives. 

5. This once done, it became the recognized 
method of englishing a Latin verb, to take the 
ppl. stem of the L. as the present stem of the Eng. ; 
so that Eng. verbs were now formed on L. pa. pples. 
by mere analogy, and without the intervention of 
a participial adjective. In accordance with this, 
fascinate, concatenate, asseverate, venerate, and hun- 
dreds of others, have been formed directly on the 
participial stems of L. fasctndre, concaténdare, as- 
severare, venerari, etc., without having been pre- 
ceded by a cognate adjective. In the case of many 
words introduced in the 16th c., evidence is want- 
ing to show whether the vb. was preceded by, or 
contemporaneous with, the ppl. adj. in -aze. 

6. These Eng. vbs. in -a¢e correspond generally 
to Fr. vbs. in -er (—L. -dre), as Eng. separate, 
create, ¥. séparer, créer: this in its turn gave an 
analogy for the formation of Eng. verbs from 
French; as F. zsoler (ad. It. zsolare :—L. insulare), 
Eng. zsolate; F. féliciter, Eng. felicztate. 

7. Latin vbs. in -dre might, analogically, have 


later Fr., in introducing new words from Latin; | been formed on many words, on which they were 


ATELLAN. 


not actually formed; wherever such a vb. might 
have existed, a F. vb. in -ev, and an Eng. vb. in 
-ate, are liable to be formed. Thus xdbz/itas 
gave in L. s0bilitdre, the Eng. representative of 
which is zod¢litate; félicttas, which might have 
given felicitare, has given F. féliciter and Eng. 
jelicitate ; and capacitas, which might have given 
L. capacitare and F. capaciter, has actually given 
Eng. cafacitate. ence numerous modern verbs, 
as differentiate, substantiate, vaccinate, including 
many formed on modern or foreign words, as adz- 
pocerate, assassinate, caniphorate, methylate. 

(It is possible that the analogy of native verbs in -é, with 
the pa. pple. identical in form with the infinitive, as sed, 
Att, put, cut, contributed also to the establishment of 
verbs like direct, separate, identical with their pa. pples.) 

-ate, sufix4, in Chen.: see -aATE! I c. 

Atechnic (ate-knik), a. and sé. rare. [f. A- 
pref. \4+ TECHNIC; cf. Gr. drexvos, f. d priv. + 
véxv7 skill, art.] A. adj. Not having technical 
knowlege. B. sd. (se. person.) 

1869 Hamerton in Fortx. Rev. 1 May 579 An atechnic, a 
man not technically instructed. 1876 — Etching § £. 399 
Difficult to convey to the atechnic reader. 

Atechny. ?0¢s. [ad. Gr. drexvia ; see prec. 
Cf. mod.F. atechnie.] Ignorance of art, unskil- 
fulness. 1731 in BaiLey. 

+ Atee’, v. Oés. For forms see TeEv. [OE. 
ateén, {. A- pref. 1 +tedn to draw=OS. atiohan, 
OHG. arziohan, Ger. erzichen, Goth. ustiuhan.] 

1. trans. and intr. To drag or draw away, to 
withdraw. 


Beowulf 1537 Sidpet se hearm-scada té Heorute atéah. 
c885 K. Altrrep Beda (Sweet Reader 49) Det hé menn 
atuge from sinna lufan. c 1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 199 Panne 
we ated, pat pe iuele fonded us. 

2. trans. To handle, treat; to maltreat. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gos, Matt. xxvil. 7 Hu hig sceoldon pes He- 
lendes wurd ateon. c 1200 Trin. Cott, Hom. 205 His holi 
lichame was.. for ure gulten reuliche atozen. 1205 Lay. 
12096 Pat weoren xi wimman Swa wrecchelichen ato3ene 
[1250 a-towen]. 


Ateign, atein, obsolete forms of ATTAIN. 

Ateil, variant of ATTEAL, Ods. 

| Ateknia (Ateknii). J/ed. [mod.L., a Gr. 
arexvia, f. & priv.+7éxvoy child.] Childlessness, 
barrenness. 1874 [see AGALACTIA], 

+ Actel, a. Obs. [OE. atol, atul, atel, cogn. w. 
ON. azall fierce, dire.] Terrible, hideous, foul. 

a1o00 Beowulf 1700 Atol yda geswing. c1z00 OrMiIN 


13678 He..warrh till atell defell per. c1z30 Wohkunge in 
Cott. Hom. 275 Pa harde atele hurtes. 


Atelectasis (xtilektasis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dreAns imperfect (f. d priv.+7éAos completion) 
+ €xraots extension.] Imperfect dilatation, esf. 
of the lungs of newly-born children. 

1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. V. 263/1 Atelectasis of that 
portion of the lung. 1877 Roperts Handbk. Med. 1. 406 


Atelectasis strictly refers only to lungs which are more or 
less in their foetal condition. 


Atelene (til), a. Crystallog. [f. Gr. dred-ns 
(see prec.).] Imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. 1859 in WoRCESTER. 

+ A'telich, cz. Ods. Forms: 1 atolic, atelic, 
2-3 (e)atelich, 3 etilich, attelich. Compared 
-luker, -lukest. [OE. avol-, ateléc, f. atol, ATEL+ 
-lic: see -LY1.] = ATEL. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 41 Eateliche to bihaldene. ¢ 1220 Halz 
Meid. 41 Makede of heh engel eatelukest deouel. c¢ 1275 


Mares Body & Sout 343 The bodi ther hit lay on bere, An 
atelich thing. s 


+ A:teliche, adv. Ods. [f. as prec.: see -L¥2.] 
Frightfully, horribly. 


¢1275 Death in O. E, Misc. 180 So me wule sathanas ful 
ateliche brede. 


|| Atelier (a'talye:). [F. atelier, cogn. with Pr. 
astelier, {. astelle small plank: see ASTEL. Cf. 
Sp. astéllero ‘a docke to build ships on’ (Minsheu 
1623), f. as¢il/a ‘rafter, lath, chip..]_ A workshop, 
an artist’s or sculptor’s studio. 

1840 THACKERAY Paris Sk. Bk. (1372) 33 He [the artist] ar- 


rives at his ‘atelier.’ 1882 Chawb. Frul. 82 The great 
atelier where wheel and lathe were humming. 


+ Atell, v. Ods. [OE. atellan, f. A- pref. 1+ 
tellan to TELL; cogn. w. OHG. arzellan, Ger. er- 
zahlen.] trans. To reckon up, count up. 

¢885 K. AEcrrep BoethA. viii, Gif da nd atellan wilt ealle 


8a blipnessa. c1z00 772. Cott. Hom. 113 And ne mai per- 
offe be stille, ne mid worde hem atellen. 1297 R. Grouc. 


171 And atel al her god. 

Atellan (ite'lin), a. andsé. Also Att-. [ad. 
L. Atellanus, {. Atella, a town in Campania.] 
A. aaj. Of or pertaining to Atella, which was 
famous for its popular satirical and, in later times, 
licentious farces ; eve, farcical, ribald. B. sé. 
A dramatic composition of this kind. +Atel- 
la‘nican a. [L. Ate//anicus], = ATELLAN. 

1647 R. Starytton Fxvenal 106 Of whom some Attelan 
or ridiculous jeering rimes were made. ¢1710 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1749) I. 170 Their Fescennin and Atellan way of 
Wit was in early days prohibited. 1621 Burton Axat; 
Med. i. 1. i. 257 Many old poets .. did write Fescennines, 


ATELO-, 


Torsett Four-/. 


Attellanes, and lascivious songs. 160: 
‘Ilircus vetulus,’ 


Beasts 183 Tiberius Casar.. was calle 
in the Atellanican comacdie. 

Atelo- (z't/lo), comb. form of Gr. areAqs im- 
perfect, f. a priv. +7€Aos end, completion ; used in 
many mod.L, terms of physiology, indicating some 
structural imperfection, as ateloglo‘ssia, imper- 
fect development or malformation of the tongue ; 
-gna‘thia, of the jaws; -mye‘lia, of the spinal 
marrow ; -sto’mia, of the mouth. 

A-temporal (atemporal), a. [f. A- pref. 14+ 
TEMPORAL.] ree from limits of time, timeless. 


_ 1870 D. Simon Dorner's Pers. Christ u, 11. 273 Humanity 
is taken up into this .. a-temporal sphere. 

Atempre, atemper, etc., obs. ff. ATTEMPEIt, etc. 

+Atend, v. OJs. Also 3-4 attend, 4 atent. 
[late OF. atgndan, f. A- pref. 1 or 4+ ¢endan to 
Tinn; cf. earlier OF. ontendan.] 

l. trans. To set on firc, kindle. 

[994 O. £. Chron, (Laud), Hi mid fyre ontendan woldon.] 
1006 /éid, Hi..atendon heora beacna. ¢ 1209 Trin. Cold, 
Ffom, 107 Leomene fader.. for pan be he sunne atend. 
€1380 Sir Kerumb, 2413 A candlee he attendep. ¢1400 
Beryn 2727 A stoon, that is so hote of kynde ‘That what 
thing com forby, anoon it woll a tend. 

. &. 

a 1196 Lamb, Hom. 93 Heortan pet calde weren .. beon 
atende to ban heofenliche biboden. @12z50 /assion Our 
Lord 661 O. £. Afisc. 56 Hi weren of pe holy goste attende. 

2. intr, To take tire. 

1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. iv, Pis tre ‘Abies’ 
atentep ful sone, and brennep with ly3te leye. 7 

+ Ate'ne, v. Ods. [f. A- pref. 1+ TEEN, OE. 
thenan, lynan, to,vex.] To irritate, vex, annoy. 

¢1320 Sir Bezves 2601 The dragoun was atened stronge 
That o man him scholde stonde so longe. ¢1380 Szr 
Ferumb, 114 He was atened of his envy. «1400 Chron, 
Eng. 61 in Ritson AZ, A. II, 272 The kyng wes ateoned 
stronge That Corineus astod so long. 

Atenkt, obs. form of Arraint Af/. a. 

Atent, variant of ATEND and ATTENT, Odés. 

Ater-: see ATTER-. 

+ Atew',v. OJs. Forms: 1 etéawan, etéo- 
wan, etiewan, etywan, (edeawan, odeawan, 
odiewan,) 2 atywen, -ewen, -eawen, -awen. [f. 
At- pref1 + éawan (fewan, etc.) to show ; eogn. 
w. Goth. ataugjan, f. at at, tot+augjan f. augo in 
OE. éage eye ; xtfewan, with umlaut, was the regu- 
lar form phonetically.] 

L. ¢rans, (and with obj. clause) To show. 

@ 1000 Cxedmon’s Gen. (Gr.) 540 Pu odiewest. ¢1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 1 Pat he him sum tacen of heofone etywde 
{Lindisf. wdeawde, /fatton zteawde). 1154 O. £. Chron. 
an. 1137 §7 Ure Dryhten atywede dat he was hali martir. 
<1175 Cott, Hom. 225 panne bid atawed min rén bo3e. 

2. entr. (for ref.) To show oneself, appear. 

azooo Elene (Gr.) 163 His béacen.. be me swa léoht 
odywde. ¢r000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. ii. 13 pa xtywde Drihtnes 
engel Iosepe [Lind isf. etdeaude, Nushw, zteawde]. ¢1160 
Hatton G. ibid., pa atewede Drihtnes engel Iosepe. 


Atey'nt, z. Ols. [See Atrarnt. Perhaps in 
this sense to be referred to OF. éfervé, earlier 
esternt ‘stifled’ (by heat, ete.):—L. extinctus: see 
Extinct.] Exhausted, overpowered. 


¢1325 Caur dc L. 6131 In the hete they wer almost ateynt. 
¢ 1380 Sir Fertmd, 3612 Ys sted wax al ateynte. 

+ Atfa'll, v. Ods. Also 3 etf-. (OE. xtfeallan, 
f, At- pref? + feallan to FALL; cogn. w. OS. ané- 
fallan, OHG. intfallan, G. entfallen, Du. ont- 
vallen. Cf. OE. odfeallan.] intr. To fall away; 
to fall down, drop (with da/.=from). 

a1000 Or /, Dunsetas § 5 (Bosw.) Healf wér Sar ztfealp. 
1z0os Lay. 4237 Here tir wes at-fallen, c1a3z0o Aucr. R. 342 
Auh me is.. moni crume etfallen. c1250 Serm. in O. £. 
Afise. 187 To depe he 3ef him for us alle, Po we weren so 
stronge at-falle. 


+ Atfare, v. Ods. [f. At- pref? + Fang, OF. 
faran; cf, AFARE, and OE. odfaran; cogn. w. 
G. enlfahren, OHG. tnfaran, Du. ontvaren.| ‘To 
go away, escape (with dat. =from). 

a 1000 Crdmon's Exod, (Gr.) 64 Siddan hi féondum odfaren 


hafdon. 1205 Lay. 27072 Pa Romanisce men be per at-faren 
mihten. 


+ Atflee’, v. Obs. Also 3 etf-; for inflexions 
sce FLEE. [OE, atfiéon, f. At- pref.2+fiéon (= 
Aéohan) to FLEE; cogn. w. G. entflichen, OHG. 
intfliohan, Goth. unpapliuhan.] inir. To flee 
away (with dat.=from). 

¢1000 /ELFrRic Fob (Bosw.) Ic Ana ztfléah. ¢ 1200 Orin 
19639 Ec be Laferrd Crist attflah Forr be to gifenn bisne 
zat tu mibht flen. c12z30 Aucr. R. 172 His prelles etfluwen 

im. a 1250 Owl & Nieht.37 Minheorte atflith. 1250 Lay. 
27072 Pe Romanisse me[n] pat at-flowen were. 

+ Atfong, v. Ods. For forms see AFonc v. 
(OE. xtfin, {. At- pref? + fdn (pa.t. feng) to 
seize: see Fonc, Fane. Cf. G. entfangen, MHG. 
entpfahen.] To seize upon. 

@ 1000 Laws of Hlothere & Eadric o 7 eG se Agend 
hit eft a:tf6. 1205 Lay. 15359 Pa cnihtes hit atfengen and 
ane while heo heolden. 


+ Atfo-re, fc. Obs. Forms: 1 etforan, 1-3 
-en, 2-3 etforan, -en, 3 atforen, etfor, at vore, 
3-4 atfore. [OE. wtforan, f. xl, AT prep. + foran 
in front, properly dative of for: see AFORE.] 
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1. In front of, before. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. John xix. 13 And sat xt-foran 6am déni- 
setle. c1175 Lamb, fom. 41 Ue3ze treon eisliche beor- 
ninde etforeu helle 3ete. 1297 RK. Giouc, 358 Hys baner, pat 
men at vore hym bere. 


2. In the presence of, in the sight of, before. 

1175 Cott. fom. 225 Rich{t] wis ct-foran gode. /bid. 
229 Itt-for har alra 3esychde. 1258 Lng. Procl. Hen. [H1. 
§ 8 Altforen ure isworene redesmen, ¢1305 St. Lucy 79 
in_ E. £. P. (1862) 103 Sire Iustise atfore pe. 

3. Before in time or order. rare. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 226 Peo pet beod her etforen iseid. 

+ Atgo:, v. Ods. (OF. atgdn, -cangan, -gpngan, 
f. At- pref. 1,24 edn, gangan to Go.] 

l. [f. At- pref!] intr. To go to, approach, L. 
accedere. Only in OF, 

a 1000 Azarius (Gr.) 183 Heét hie .. néar atgongan. 

2. (f At- pref.2 Cf. G. entgehen, OHG. inthén, 
Du. ontgaan.] intr. (with dat. = from) ‘To go 
away, pass away, depart. 

e1175 Lamb, [Fom. 35 Mon alded and his dajes him at-gao. 
¢1300 in Wright Lyric P, xxxv. 74 Whet may I sugge, bote 
wolawo ! When mi lif is me at-go? 

Ath, athe, obsolete forms of Oatu. 

A pa=‘until’: see ATHAT and A frep.3 

Athalamous (4pe'lamas), a. Aol. [f. Gr. 4 
priv. + @aAap-os bed +-ous.] Of lichens: Efaving 
no conceptacles or spore-shields on the thallus. 

1847 in Crate. 

Athamantin (xpamerntin). Chem. [sce -1N.] 
A crystalline substance, C,,11,.0,, with a rancid 
soapy odour and bitter taste, procured from the 
roots and seeds of Athamanta orcoselinum. 

1863 in Watts Dect. Chen. 1. 430. 

Athamaunte, obsolete form of ADAMANT. 

Athanasian (xpané'flan), a. and sd. [f. Atha- 
nasius, namc of the famous archbishop of Alex- 
andria in the reign of the emperor Constantine : 
see -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Athana- 
sius, ¢sp.in Athanasian Creed, that beginning with 
the words ‘ Qurcungue vult, which has been at- 
tributed to his authorship. B. sé. An adherent 
of the doctrines of Athanasius. Athana‘sianism, 
the principles or doctrines of the Athanasian Creed. 
Athana‘sianist, an adherent of this creed. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 47t. (1854) 92 The Nicene, Athanasian, 
and Apostolical Creeds. 1724 WATERLAND A than. Creed (T.) 
To call one side Athanasians, and the other side Arians. 
1777 Priesttey Alatt. & Spir. 1. Pref. 21 Athanasianism .. 
will .. appear to have been merely Oriental philosophy in its 
origin. 1873 Sfectator 8 Feb. 171/2 What Athanasianists 
regard as the Gospel of Christ. 

Athanasy (Ape'nasi). (ad. L. athanasia, a. Gr. 
d@avagia ; f. d priv. +6avaros death.] Deathless- 
ness, immortality. 


[1829 Soutney Sir 7. Afore 11. 395 My verses .. had none 
of the athaxasia in their composition.] 1870 Loweti Study 


* Wind. 346 1s not a scholiastic athanasy better than none? 


Athanor (2 pani). A/ch. Also acanor ; and 
in 5 athenor, 7 athanar. [ad. Arab. j9225I at- 


tannitr, i.e. at=al the, ¢annitr furnace, according 
to Dozy, a. Heb. or Aramaic 7 fanniir, f. root 


a3 zur fire. Also in Fr. athanor, Sp. atanor, 
pipe of a fountain.] A digesting furnace used by 
the alchemists, in which a constant heat was main- 
tained by means of a tower which provided a self- 
feeding supply of charcoal. Also jg. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. (Ashm. 1652) v. 149 Thy Fornace 
.. Whych wyse men docall Athenor. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 
un. iii, In the lent heat of Athanor. 165: Biccs New Dis/. 
§ 141 They are not therefore digested in the Athanor of our 
(Economy. 1752 Jounxson Ramd/, No. 199 ? 3, I have sat 
whole weeks without sleep by the side of an athanor, to 
watch the moment of projection. 1863 in Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 430. 

+A that, adv. and prep. Obs. Also apet. 
[Wom-down f. OF. &-fat=till that. Cf A prep.3] 

A. conj. adv, Until, till. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom, 23 \c wille liggen a pet ic beo ealdre. 
¢ 1230 Aucr, R. 152 Heo hit heolden euer thud, vort tet heo 
[z. r. adat ha] comen biuoren him. 

B. prep. Until, till. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom, 119 Alle da3en abet endunge pisscre 
weorlde. ¢ 1230 Anco. RK. 134 And wunien uort heo deie 
v, . adet dead} berinne. 


+ Artheal, cz. Os. [f. Gr. d@e-os without God, 
denying God (f. d@ priv. + @eds God) +-aLl. Cf. F. 
athée] <Atheistic. 


1612 T. James Fesuits Downf. 33 This most vile, Atheall, 
and heathenish assertion, 

+ A:thean, a. Oés. [f. as prec. +-aNn.] =prec. 

1611 Broucnton Reguirc Agr. 37 Yee teach your children 
athean traditiones. 1625 Git Sacred Philos. (title-p.) lewish, 
Athean, and hereticall Infidelity. 


Atheism (2'p/,iz’m). Also 6 athisme. [a. 
F, athéisme (16th c. in Littré), f. Gr. d@eos: see 
ATHEAL and -1sM, Cf. It. atke?smo and the ear- 
lier ATHEONISM.] Disbelief in, or denial of, the 
existence of a God. Asso, Disregard of duty to 
God, pales (practical atheism). 


1587 Gon.oinc De Mornay xx. 3ro Athisme, that is to say, 
vtter godlesnes, 1605 Bacon Adz. Lear. 1. 1. § 3 A little 
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or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism. 1711 Abvrson Sfect, No. 119 P 5 
Ilypocrisy in one Age is generally succeeded by Atheism 
in another. 1859 Kincstry Lefé. (1878) 11. 75 Whatever 
doubt or doctrinal Atheism you and your friends may have, 
don’t fall into moral Atheism. 

Atheist (é'"pijist). Also 6 atheyst, 6-7 
athist(e. (a. F. athdéyste (16th c. in Littré), or It. 
alheista; sce prec. and -1st.] 

1. One who denies or disbelicves the existence 
of a God. 

{a 1568 Covuerpay Fiofe of Faithf. Pref. Wks. II. 139 
Tiat we and drink we lustily; to-morrow we shall die: 
which all the epicures protest openly, and the Italian atheor.} 
1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. ¥.p. Ded. 3 The Atheistes which 
say .. there is no God. 1604 Kowianns Looke to it 2 
‘Thou damned Athist..That doest deny his power which di 
create thee. ae? Suarress. Charac. 1.1. § 2 (1737) I. 12 
To believe nothing of a designing Principle or Mind, nor 
any Cause, Measure, or Rule of Things, but Chance .. is to 
be a perfect Atheist. 1876 GLapstone in Contemp. Kev. 
june 22 By the Atheist I understand the man who not only 
holds off, like the sceptic, from the affirmative, but who 
drives himself, or is driven, to the negative assertion in re- 
gard to the whole Unseen, or to the existence of God. 

2. One who practically denies the existence of a 
God by disregard of moral obligation to Him; a 
godless man. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eecl. Hist. 63 The opinion which they 
conceaue of you, to be Atheists, or godlesse men. 1660 
Stantey //ist. Philos, 323/2 An Atheist is taken two ways, 
for him who is an enemy to the Gods, and for him who be- 
lieveth there are no Gods. 1667 Mitton ?. 4.1. 495 When 
the Priest Turns Atheist, as did Ely’s Sons. 1827 Harr 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 27 iene every man is an atheist, 
who lives without God in the world. — . 

B. atirib. as adj. Atheistic, impious. 

1667 Mitton /?. Z. v1. 370 The Atheist crew. 1821 Lock- 
HART Vadlerino 11. xi. 316 Borne from its wounded breast an 
atheist cry Hath pierced the upper and the nether sky. 

Atheistic (@piistik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 

l. Of or befitting an atheist; pertaining to or 
involving athcism. 

1634 Hanincton Castara (1870) 78 Who will with silent 
piety confute Atheisticke Sophistry. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. 1. 45 A vague, general dread that Science. .is atheistic 
in its tendency. . . 

2. Of the nature of an atheist; denying the exist- 
ence of a God; godless, impious. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. 179 A wide gate for atheistic 
blasphemous wits to impute to him the greatest sins. @1711 
KEN Poet. Vs, (1721) 11. 136 The Atheistick Fools who God 
deny. 1871 Tynpait. Fragm, Se. 11. xiv. 368 ‘The moral 
doctrine taught by this ‘athcistic’ leader. 

Athei'stical, z. [f. as prec. +-1caL.] 

l. Of or belonging to athcists. 

1603 Hottanp /%utarch’s Mor. 1315 Teastly cogitations 
and Athisticall discourses. 1666 Evetyn Afew. (1857) 11. 19 
The public theatres ..were abused to an atheistical liberty. 
1718 J. CuamBerLayne Relig. Philos. (1730) Pref. Let., A 
great many Atheistical Books. 1830 Mackintosu £¢h. 
Philos, Wks. 1846 1. 75 The atheistical opinions of Hobbes. 

2. = ATHEISTIC 2. 

1588 Marfrel. Fpist. (1843) 42 Ignorant and atheistical 
dolts. 1692 Bentitey Boyle Lect. 6 In the mouths of athe- 
istical men. 

Athei'stically, adv. [f. pree.+-1y?.] In 
an atheistical manner; as befits an atheist, im- 
piously ; with a leaning towards atheism. 

1655 Gurnatt Chr, in Arm. i. 251 Being by a neighbour 
excited to thank God for a rich crop of corn . . atheistically 
replied, ‘Thank God? nay rather, thank my dung-cart. 
1785 Resp /ntedl. Powersvi.vi. 460 Noman however atheisti- 
cally disposed. 1878 E. Wuite Life fu Christ 296 To con- 
clude .. atheistically, that there is no mind in nature. 

Athei'sticalness. (0/5. [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being atheistic; godlessness. 

1654 Hammono Fasrdam, Wks. 1. 500(R.) Lord, purge .. 
out of all hearts that profaneness and atheisticalness. 1667 
H. More Div, Dial. 1. xv. (1713) 319 By reason of their 
Ignorance, Atheisticalness and Idolatry. 

+ Athei'sticness. Ods. rare—'.=prec. 

1691 Bevertey Alem. Aingd. Christ 12 Vhe Spirit of De- 
bauchery, Prophaness, and Atheisticness, that is .. abroad. 

Atheize (2'pi\2iz),v.  [f. Gr. d@e-os (see ATHE- 
AL) + -IZE.] 

1. tur. To speak, write, or act as an atheist. 

1678 Cuowortn /uftedl, Syst. 23 Empedocles Atheized in 
the same manner that Democritus did. 

2. rans. To render atheistic or godless; to make 
an atheist of. Ilence: Atheized A//. a. 

1678 Cupwortn /utelf. Syst. 59 The Atheized and Adul- 
terated Atomology. @1711 Ken //ymnotheo Wks. 1721 
III. 63 Lewd Company.. By impious Talk his Spirit atheize. 
1865 Grosart Palmer's Ment. Introd. 2 Who.,have sought 
to atheize England's Second Thinker [Bacon]. 

A-theizer. [f. prec.+-ER!.) One who athe- 
izes, or renders atheistic. ’ 

1678 Cupwortu /nfel?. Syst. Pref., The First Athcizers of 
this Ancient Atomick Physiology. 

+ A'thel, 54.1 Ods. Forms: 1 aBel-u //,, 3 esele, 
adele p/, tathel sixg. [OE. ade/-u. -0, neuter 
pl. of *ade/= OS. adali n., OIG. ada/ n., MHG., 
mod.G., Du. ade/ ‘good family, noble descent, 

aa 2 A ae 
nobility,’ ON. ada/ ‘family, race, kind,’ f. root *ap 
Aryan a/, not in Gothic. The orig. stgnification 
i SO ee 
seems to have been ‘race, ancestry’ as inON., (cf. 
the cognate Etue, OE. d¢/, ‘ancestral land, patri- 
mony, fa/ria’), which was specialized in W.Ger. 
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as ‘distinguished race, good family, nobility’: cf. 
specific use of G. geschlecht, and of family in 
“county families.’] 

Ancestry, origin; sfec, noble ancestry, nobility ; 
hence, honour, dignity, might, power. 

Beowulf790 He cower z6elu can. c885 K. AELFReED Boesh. 
xxx. iil, His 2delo biob ma on bam mdde, donne on pam 


flesce. 1205 Lay. 2938 Pa zldede be king & wakede an 
adelan [1250 failede his mihte). — 10629 He leoseden heore 
adele. — 9263 Pe eorl Aruiragus mid a&@ele help his broder. 


12915 His adelen weore store. c1300 in Wright Lyzic P. 
viii. 33 In uch an hyrd thyn athel ys hyht. 

Athel, var. Erne, Ods., patrimony. 

+ A'thel, a. and 54.2 Ods. Forms: 1-2 #Sele, 
1-3 eBele, 3 «del, 3-4 apel(1, 3-5 aBel(e, 5 athil, 
4-5 hapel(le, 5 hathill,6 hatell. [Common Teut.: 
OF. adel, dele, = OS. edilz, OF ris. ethel, edel, OHG. 
ediliz, MHG. edele, mod.G., Du. edel, OTeut. 
*apali-s, of good family, f. *afa/ race, family: see 
prec. Cf. L. generosus f£. genius.) 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons: Noble by birth or character, emi- 
nent, illustrious, renowned. 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen, (Gr.) 1182 Se eorl wees wdele. c1200 
Ormin 612 Nenimnedd .. Affterr summ abell mann. c 1250 
Owl & Night, 632 Lutle children .. Bothe chorles an ek 
athele. c132z5 £. £. Adit. P. B. 761 ‘ Now abel lorde,’ 
quoth Abraham. c1440 Morte Arth.988 One of pe hathelest 
of Arthur knyghtez. c1450 Hollaud’s Houlate i. 4 (JAM.) 
The athil &mprour annon nycht him neir. 

2. Of things, actions, etc.: Noble, excellent, 
splendid, fine, pleasant, ‘ grand.’ 

a1o000 Cadmon's Gen. (Gr.) 1533 A2delum stencum. — 
Exod. 227 7RGelan cynnes. 1205 Lay. 10031 Pat lond wes 
swide wdele. ¢1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1276 Pat condelestik 
.. of abel golde. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1654 Apel songez. 

3. Comé., as athelmod, noble-minded., 

1205 Lay. 23255 Walwazin wes ful adelmod. 

B. sé.2 One who is noble ; a lord, chief. 

1205 Lay. 10092 Coil pe king, be wes Bruttene adel. ¢1340 
Gaw. & Gr. unt. 2056 Pe hapel.. pat haldez pe heuen vpon 
hy3e. ©1450 Gaw. § Gologras 1. 20 (JAM.) Thair wes na 
hathill sa heich, be half ane fute hicht. 1515 Scot. Field 
330 in Chetham Misc., That every hatell should him hie, 
in hast. . To Bolton. 


+ A'thel(e, v. Ods. [In 13th c. adelien, f. 
ATHEL a.; cf. OE. ze-adelian, OHG. ant-adaljan, 
MHG. edelex.] To honour, dignify. 


1z05 Lay. 2815 Alcne godne mon he zdelede. 67. 6651 
Elidur..Mid muchelen e2dmeden zdelede his broder. 


+ At-he'le, v. Obs. rare—'. In 2-3 et-hele. 
[f. At- pref2 + Hee v., OE. helan, to conceal ] 
irans, To hide away. 


c1z00 Triz. Coll. Hom. 63 Pe man..be sume of his sinnes 
forleted, and sume et-heled. 


Atheling (z'pélin). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 1-3 
eSeling, 4-8 adelyng, -ing, 9 etheling, ethel- 
ing. [OE. xdeling, f. ede noble family + -zizg be- 
longing to;=OS. edz/zng, OF ris. etheling, edling, 
OHG. adaling. (In med.L. adal-, adelingus.)} 

A member of a noble family, a prince, lord, baron ; 
in OE. poetry often used in pl. for ‘men’ (wér2) ; 
in later writers often restricted as a historical term 
to a prince of the blood royal, or even to the heir 
apparent to the throne. 

a@ 1000 Crist (Gr.) 158 Crist nergende! wuldres xdeling ! 
— Gen. (Gr.) 1161 Héht him céosan zdelingas. 1057 O. £. 
Chron. (Laud), On bisum geare com AEdward wdeling Ead- 
mundes sunu cynges hider to lande. 1z0g5 Lay. 5375 Heo 
axeden adelinges war leye ba kinges. 1297 R. Giouc. 354 
Pe kunde eir, be 3onge chyld, Edgar Apelyng. Wo so were 
next kyng bykunde, me clupeb hym Apelyng. 1387 Tre- 
visa ffigdex Rolls Ser. 1. 277 Comounliche he bat comep of 
kynges blood is i-cleped Adelyngus. 1756 NuGent Moxtes- 
quiex’s Spir. Laws xxx. xix. (1758) II. 384 Six hundred 
sous for the murder of an adeling. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-S. 
Ch, (1858) I. ii. 91 Ethelings, or princes of the blood. 1861 
Hook Lives Adps. 1. iii. 142 In the Atheling Alchfrid, Wil- 
frid had a friend. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1877) I. 493 
The theling was taken to Ely. 

Athenk,-, -yng: see ATHINK, -ING. 

| Athenzum (zpinz3m). Also-eum. Mod. 
pl.-2ums. [a. L. Adhenxum, a. Gr.’ A@nvaioy, (the 
temple) of ’A@qv7, goddess of wisdom, Minerva.] 

1. Gr. Aniig. The temple of Athene in ancient 
Athens, in which professors taught their students, 
and orators and poets rehearsed their compositions. 
(Similar institutions, with the same name, were 
afterwards established at Rome and Lyons.) 

1727-51 Cuamuers Cyci.s.v., The Athenza were built in 
the form of amphitheatres. 

2. In modern times often used as a title for: 

a. An association of persons interested in scientific 
and literary pursuits, meeting for the purpose of 
mutual improvement ; a literary or scientific club. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 77 : : 

b. A building or institution in which books, 
periodicals, and newspapers are provided for use ; 
a literary club-room, reading-room, library. 

1822 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 112'Vhe Atheneum, or reading- 
room, is much frequented. A/od.'Vhe ManchesterAthenaum. 

ec. A periodical devoted to the intcrests of litera- 
ture, science, and art, e.g. Zhe Athenxum, pub- 
lished in London. 
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Atheolo'gian. ?0Ods. [f. A-pref14+TuEo- 
LOGIAN.] One who is no theologian ; one destitute 
of theological knowledge. 

1603 Havwarp Answ. Doleman ix. (T.) They of your society 
{ Jesuits] .. are the only atheologians, whose heads entertain 
no other object but the tumult of realms. 

Atheological (é:pijolpdzikal), a [f. A- 
pref. 14+ THEOLOGICAL.] Opposed to theology. 
Athe:olo‘gically adv., in opposition to theology. 

21641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. 46 Zwinglius, the father, 
forger, and fosterer of many atheologicall fancies. 1880 
SwinpuRNE Stxd. Shaks. App. (ed. 2) 234 The curt atheo- 
logical phrase of the Persian Lucretius, ‘one thing is certain, 
and the rest is lies.” @1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. 94 
As some atheologically conceive. 

Atheology (é‘p\glodzi). [f. Gr. deo-s without 
God + -Aoyia discourse.] Opposition to theology. 

1678 Cupwortn /xteli, Syst. 61 Nothing else but a Philo- 
sophical Form of Atheology, a Gigantical and ‘Titanical 
Attempt to dethrone the Deity. 1878 E. Waite Life zz 
Christ 524 The atheology of the scientific luminaries. 

+ A‘theonism. Oés. rave—'. [Formation ir- 
regular; perh. after It. atheo (cf. Draco, Dracon- 
ism) ; see quot. 1568 in ATHEIST 1.] = ATHEISM. 

¢ 1534 Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (1846) I. 165 Godd would not 
longe suffer this impietie, or rather atheonisme. 

Atheous (épzias), a. [f. Gr. d@e-os godless 
(see ATHEAL) +-OUS. } 

+1. Atheistic, impious. Oés. 

1612 Br. Hatt Cosetempl. 1. 12 lt is an ignorant conceit, 
that enquiry into nature should make men atheous. 1671 
Mirton P. &.1. 487 Suffers the Hypocrite or atheous Priest 
To tread his Sacred Courts. 1792 D. Ltoyp Voy. Life m1. 
46 In atheous men conscience becomes a scourge. 

2. Not dealing with the existence of a God. 
(Intended to convey a purely privative sense, 
as distinguished from the negative achezslic.) 

1880 19¢/2 Cent. Mar. 503 If | might coin a word, I should 
say that science was atheous, and therefore could not be 
atheistic .. conversant simply with observed facts and con- 
clusions drawn from them, and in this sense .. atheous, or 
without recognition of God. 

Ather, obs. form of ErrHer and OTHER. 

Atherine (z'pérain). Also 8 athorine. [ad. 
mod, L. athevina, a. Gr. &@epivn a kind of smelt.] 
Name given to various species of smelt. 

{1753 CHambers Cycl. Sufp., A therina ..is a small fish of 
the length and thickness of a finger.] 1770 Phil. Trans. 
LX. Introd. 14 The Gwiniad and Athorine. 1854 BapHAam 
Halicut. 285 ‘The argentina, or Tiber pearl-fish, is strikingly 
like the atherine or sea smelt. 

Athermancy (4psamansi). Physics. [f. Gr. 
d@éppavros not heated: see next.) Athermanous 
quality; the power of stopping radiant heat. 

1863 ATKINSON Ganot’s Physics (1877) § 422 Athermancy.. 
corresponds to opacity for light. 1870 M. Wittiams Fuel 
of Sun § 111 The quantitative athermancy of flame. 

Athermanous (4p3-1manas), a. Physics. [f.Gr. 
a priv. + Geppav-stem of Oeppair-erv to heat (f. béppy 
heat) +-ous.] Not permeable by radiant heat. 

» 1863 Tynpact //ea? ill. 79 An athermanous body which 
stops the radiation. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 206 This sub- 
stance is .. athermanous, that is to say opaque for heat. . 

|| Atheroma (zpérauma). Path. [L., a. Gr. 
aOnpwpa, -par-, f. aOnpy=a0dpy groats, porridge.] 
a. An encysted tumour containing matter resem- 
bling oatmeal-gruel or curds. 
tion of the arterial coats. 

1706 Puitiirs, A theroma. .does not cause Pain, nor change 
the Colour of the Skin. 1875 Watton Dis. Eye 94 The 
ophthalmic artery was found to have undergone atheroma. 

Atheromatous (xpérpmatas), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. dOnpwpat- (see prec.) +-ous.] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, atheroma. 

1676 WisEMAN Surgery (J.) Feeling the matter fluctuating, 
I thought it atheromatous. 1724 Houstoun in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIII. 10. 1877 Roperts Haudbk. Med. 1. 37 Athero- 
matous or calcareous degeneration of the arteries. 

+ A-the:ster, v. Obs. [OE. apéostrian, f. A- 
pref. . + péostrian: see THESTER v.] To grow dim, 
darken, become obscure. 

c885 K. /Etrrep Boer. ix, ponne adéostriap ealle steorran. 
€117§ Cott. Hom. 239 Si sunne and se mone apestred for 
godes brictnesse. 1205 Lay. 2860 Enne blase of fure, pe 
neuer ne abeostrede, . 

Athet, a pet, variant of ATHaT adv. Obs, till. 

+ Athe‘ticize, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. Gr. a 
priv. + @erexds positive + -IZE : cf. a@@eros set aside, 
invalid.] To set aside, invalidate. 


1701 BeverLey Glory of Grace 51 Might he not even Athe- 
ticize, and Disannul Sin, and bring it even to nothing? 

+ At-hind(en, av. and prep. Obs. [OE. zt- 
hindan ; cf. alforan and bihindan.] Behind. 

1016 O. E. Chron. ‘Bosw.) Se cyning férde him zthindan. 
1275 Prov. Alfred 349 in O. £. Misc. 123 Seiet him faire 
biforen, fokel at-henden. 


+ Athi-nk, v. Ods. 3-4. Also 3 abinche, 4 
athynke, othenke. /a. ¢. 3 apohte. [Wom- 
down f, OFTHINK, f. OF- + Ayncan to seem: see A- 
pref. 3.) impers. /t athinks me: it repents me. 


1z50 Lay. 3364 Hofte hit bi-fallep, pat eft him abinchep | 


[1205 of-pinchep]. /ééd. 13221 Constantines deabe, pat him 
sore a-pohte. 1377 Lanoi. 2. 72. B. xvut. 89 Sore it me 
athynketh For pe dede pat 1 haue done. 1382 Wyctir Gen. 
vi. 7 It othenkith [5 A/SS. athinkith ; 1388 repentith] me to 


haue maad hem, 


b. Fatty degenera- | 


ATHLETICALLY. 


+ Athinking, v//. sé. [f. prec.] Repentance. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Sa. xv. 29 Thur3 athenkynge [1388 bi re- 
pentaunce] he shal not be howid. 

Athirst (aps st), 47/.2. Forms : 1 of-pyrst(ed, 
3-4 of-purst; 4 afurst, 5 afforst; 4 athrist, -yst, 
4-6 athurst(e, athrust, 5-6 athyrst(e, 6- athirst. 
[Worn-down form of OE. ofpyrsi, for ofpyrsted, 
pa. pple. of ofpyrstan to suffer thirst, be very 
thirsty. Cf. A-HUNGERED, and A- pref. 3.] 


1. Suffering from, or oppressed by, thirst ; thirsty. 

a1o00 Soul (Gr.) 40 Ic ofpyrsted wes .. gdstes drynces. 
c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 199 Pe neddre bed of-burst .. and 
drinked. c1300 Vox §& Wolf273 He wes hofthurst swithe 
stronge. ¢1305 St. Kenelm in £. E. Poems (1862) 56 Apurst 
hi were for werinisse. c¢ 1320 Cas¢. Love( Halliw.) 1654 When 
I was afurst 3e 3eve me dryng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Rv. xxxviii. (1495) 153 A drye stomake is sone athryst. 
©1480 Robt. Devyll 20 If ye be a thrust ye shall drynke 
nowe. axsoo Frere & Boy21 in Hazl. &, P. P. 11.61 Nor 
halffe ynowh therof he had, Oft he was afforst. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fudges iv. 19 Geue me a litle water to drynke, for I 
amathyrst. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 213 And, when 
athirst, restrain ‘em from the Flood, 1805 SourHry Madoc 
iz W.v. Wks. V. 43 Fatigued and hungry and athirst. 

2. fig. Eager, earmestly desirous, longing (07). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xxv. 59 To hem that ben a 
thyrste hys worde shal be Gospell. 1535 Coverpate Ps. 
xlii. 1 My soule is a thurste for God. 1642 FULLER Holy & 
Prof. St. 1. ix. 23 He is athirst to know the issue of the 
matter. 1877 L. Morris Zfic Hades 11. 132 Bold young 
hearts, Athirst for fame of war. 

Athirt, obs. or dial. form of ATHWART. 


+ A-this-half, a-this-side, adv. pir. (also 
prepositional). [see A fref.1 3.] On this side (of ). 

1297 R. Giouc. 217 The companye a thes half much 
anethered was, ¢1380 Sr Ferusb, 4315 A bys syde p* toun. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 61 Athishalfe domys daye. 

+ Athletary, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. next + -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to athletes. 

1660 WATERHOUSE Arms & Arm. 103 The Greeks in their 
..athletary agonies. 

Athlete (z'plit). (ad. L. athléa, ad. Gr. d0An- 
Ths, n. of agent f. d@A€-ew to contend for a prize, 
f, G@Aos contest, G@Aor prize. Before ¢1750 always 
in L. form, which is still occas. used in sense 1.] 

1. A competitor in the physical exercises—such 
asrunning, leaping, boxing, wrestling—that formed 
part of the public games in ancient Greece and 


Rome. 

1528 Payne. Salerne Regim. E iijb, Porke .. nourisheth 
mooste ; wherof those that be called athlete [ =-2] haue beste 
experience. 1683 Cave Zcclesiastici 235 A Bishop, not an 
Athleta or Champion. 1741 DeLany David (T.) Dioxippus, 
the Athenian athlete. 1756 Miss Tarsor in A/rs. Carter's 
Lett. (1808) I. 390 We have looked in Johnson for Athlete, 
no such word there. 1868 M, Patmison Acaden. Org. § 5. 
241 The barbarised athlete of the arena, 1877 Bryant Ans 
Ttalica ii, But where the combatant With his bare arms, 
the strong athleta where? ica a 

2. One who by special training and exercise has 
acquired great physical strength ; one whose pro- 
fession it is to exhibit feats of strength and activity; 
a physically powerful, robust, vigorous man. 

1827 Scott in Lockhart \xxiii. (1842) 654 He was a little 
man, dumpled up together .. Though so little of an athlete, 
he nevertheless beat off Dr. Wolcott. 1881 Pxittiprs-WoLLey 
Sport in Crimea 280 The jump. . was easily within the powers 
of the most third-rate athlete. 

3. fig. : 

1759 Apam Situ Mor. Sent. vir. § 2(R.) Having opposed 
to him a vigorous athlete, over whom. .the victory was more 
glorious and equally certain. 1876 LoweLt Poet. Wés. 
(1879) 470 The long-proved athletes of debate. . 

thletic (pletik), a. and sé. Also 7 -ique. 
{ad. L. athletic-us, Gr. d0Antinds, f. abAnTHS + see 
prec. and -1¢.] A. adj. F ; 

1. Pertaining to an athlete, or to contests in which 


physical strength is vigorously exercised. Also fig. 

1636 SANDERSON Serv. Ad Aul. (1681) II. 58 "Yromtagw .. 
is an Athletique Pugilar word. 1691 Ray Creation (1704) 
Ded. 3 Your Athletic Conflicts with the greatest of Temporal 
Evils. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 607 For the baiting of wild 
beasts, or other athletic diversions. 1875 HELrs Azim, & 
Musters v.131 He was never much given to athletic pursuits. 

2. Of the nature of, or befitting, an athlete; 


physically powerful, muscular, robust. 

1659 Hammonp Ox /’s, Ixxiii. 4 An athletick health and 
habit of body. 1751 Cuesterr. Lez? 268 III. 231 He is an 
athletic Hibernian, handsome in his person. 1877 Fir.p 
Kiltarney to Gold. Horn 121 That little brook. .an athletic 
leaper would almost clear at a single bound. 

+B. sé. a.=Arutetics. b. An athlete. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11, x. § 1 Art of activity, which is 
called athletic. 1696 J. Epwarps Exist. & Prov. God 1. 25 
Some celebrated athletick that is famous for his nimbleness of 
feet. 1817 Jas. Mitt /udia I. n. vii. 315 The magistrate. . 
shall retain in his service. .jesters, and dancers, and athletics. 

“| See also ATHLETICS. 

Athle‘tical, 2. ?0¢s. [f. as prec.+-atl.] 
Of or pertaining to an athlete; vigorous, athletic. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. Wks. (Gros.) 11. 264 Vnto 
whom ..1I can wish..no lesse then athleticall health. 1615 
W. Hui. Adirr. Afa7.118 Neither Lilliesnor Rosesare wanting 
to her Athleticall crowne. 1656 Trapp Comm. 2 7172. ii. 5 Not 
he that had an athletical ability, but he that wrestled best. 

Athle‘tically, av. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
athletic manner; in the direction of athletics. 

1750 Cuatuam in Lady Chatterton Mev, Gambier (1861) 


ATHLETICISM. 


I. iii. 40 Don’t..fancy you can do all the Admirabilis and I 
do so athletically. 1883 7ises 23 Jan. 6/2 Upper Boys [of 
Eton] .. athletically inclined. 

Athleticism (#ple'tisiz’m).  [f. ATHLETIC + 
-1sM.] The practice of, or devotion to, athletic 
exercises ; training as an athlete. 

1870 Daily News 24 Nov., The controversy about athleti- 
cism at the Universities and the Public Schools. 188x 
Macm. Mag. XLII. 290 Athleticism. .ought to be a valuable 
ally in promoting habits of temperance and sobriety. 

thle‘tics. [ATHLETIC a. used in pl. on the 
analogy of mathematics, etc. Cf. L. dhletica.] 
The practice of physical exercises by which muscu- 
lar strength is called into play and inercased. 

1727-51 CuamBERs Cycl. s.v. Gymnastics, Dancing, Spheris- 
tics, Athletics, Wrestling, 1868 M. Partison Academ. Org. 
316 Pretending to think that cricket, boating, and athletics, 
as now conducted, are only recreations. 


Athletism (z'plitizm). [f. ATHLETE + -1sM.] 
The characteristic qualities of an athlete. 
1866 Reader 3 Nov. 904 Recipes for attaining athletism. 


Athlothete (c"plo,pit). [ad. Gr. d6Ac6érns, f. 
GOAo-s contest, aGAo-v prizc + Gérs one who places. 
Cf. mod.F. a/hlothdte.] The awarder of prizes, 
judge, or steward in the public games. 

1850 Leitcn Aiiller’s Anc. Art § 425 A female flute-player 
. before an athlothete. 

+ At-ho‘ld, v. Ods. Also 2-3 et-hold; for in- 
flexions, see Hotpv. [f. AT- Arefi2+ Hotp v.; in 
OE. odhealdan. Cf. G. enthalten, Du. onthouden.)} 

1. ¢rans. To withhold, keep back (something). 

¢885 K. Aetrreo Gregory's Past. xlix. 377 Odde gif hwelc 
fole bid mid hungre geswenced, & hwa his hwete zehyt & 
odhielt. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 91 Heo walden sum of heore 
ehte etholdan pam apostlan. 1205 Lay. 12483 Ofte 3e us 
habbed at-halden Pat gauel. c1300 eset 1749 Seint Thoinas 
athuld the lettre. 

2. Yo detain, restrain (a person). 

c1230 Aucr. R. 374 Bitternesse of pisse liue .. ethalt ham 
urom blisse. ¢1314 Guy MWariv. 60 He gan to.. wepe with 
his eyghen therfgre. He him might no lenge at held. 

3. To keep (a thing) in one’s possession, to retain. 
c1200 Trin. Cot. Hom. 63 Pat we ne athelde none [synne] 

on ure heorte. ¢1230 Aucr, KR. 286 God haued etholden to 
him sulf.. wurdschipe & wreche. ¢1330 Florice & Bl. 367 
Thou shalt..’Thi golde cop with be at holde. 

4. To keep, retain (a person) in attendance. 

c1z00 Trix. Cotl, Hom. 123 Gode menisshe .. he [God] un- 
derstant and mid him athalt. 1297 R. Giouc. 124 Po kyng of 
hys men at huld wuche he wolde. ¢1330 Arth. & Aferi. 618 
This clerkes. .With the king weren at held. 

5. To keep in existence, maintain, preserve. 

c1220 Hatt Metd. 13 And ibis world... athalt hire burde 
ilicnesse of heuenliche cunde. rzsgo Lay. 769 Somme he 
sloh, somme he bond, pe beste he cwic at-heold, 

6. To keep in consideration, observe, give heed to. 
o1175 Lamb. fom. 47 Peope ihered godes weordes and heom 
athalded. c12z50 Owl 4 Night. 392 The niztingale in hire 
tho3te At-hold al this. ¢1275 Passion Our Lord 364 in 
O.£E. Msc. 47 1-herep myne word, And heo wel atholdep. 

7. To lay fast hold of, put under arrest. 

1230 St. Juliana 41 Ich hit am pat sum chearre wes burh 
pe wise Salomon ethalden [z. ~ feste bitunet]. c1275 Passion 
Our Lord 535 in O. &. Misc. 52 Nu wolden heo [pe gywes] 
hyne at-holden pat scop alle ping. 

At home, at-home (t)hdu'm), advd. phir. and 
56, Also 1 ethém,3atom. [See Ar and Home.] 

A. advo. phr. 

1. At one’s home, in one’s own house. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2500 Ge zt him ge on herge. ¢1225 S?. 
Margarete 180 Pe were betere habbe bileued atom. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Ejb, Ryote and noyse shalle all 
day be at home. 1711 STEELE Sect. No, 24 ?6 The Mis- 
fortune of never finding one another at home. 1840 Dickens 
Old C, Shop vi, Vhere was only Mrs. Quilp at home. 

b. Prepared to receive visitors, accessible to callers. 

1829 WarreN Diary Physic. xix, The servant brought up 
the cards of several of his late colleagues. ‘ Not at home, 
sirrah! Harkee—ill—ill,’ thundered his master. 1880 £tzg. 
of Good Soc. 103 In the country a bride’s first appearance in 
church is taken as a sign that she is ‘At home.’ 1883 J. 
Hatton in Harper's Mag. Nov. 830/2 The President makes 
it a point to be ‘at home’ on Sunday afternoons. 

2. (As opposed to ABRoAD): a. In one’s imme- 
diate neighbourhood, near at hand. b. In one’s 
own country. 

c885 K. ELFRED Ores. 1. x. § 3 Oper zt ham beon heora lond 
tohealdanne. 1594SnHaks. Rich. ///,1.i. 134 No newes so bad 
abroad as this at home, 1884 Daly Nezs 5 Feb. 4/8 E:very- 
thing .. done by the Government at home and abroad. 

3. At ease, as if in one’s own home. Hence fg. 
Thoroughly familiar or conversant w7/h, well- 
practised 77. Hence also At-homeish,-ly, -ness, 
at-home-uness, etc. 

1840 Dickens Ol C. Shop vi, That kind of acting had been 
rendered familiar to him by long practice, and he was quite 
at home init. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 365 They never 
felt themselves at home in our island. fod. His genial 
manner made me feel quile at home with him. 1843 Lever 

Ff. Hinton 1.135 Whose. .indescribable air of at-homeishness 
bespoke them as the friends of the family. 1880 Dim/plv- 
id II, 66 What an air of at-home-ness there was about 
er. 

B. sd. A reception of visitors, for whose enter- 
tainment the host or hostess, or both, have an- 
nounced that they will be ‘At home’ during certain 
hours, in the course of which the visitors may call 
and leave as they please. 
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1745 H. Watcpore Lett. G. Montagu 12 Lady Granville, 
and the dowager Strafford have their At-home’s, and ainass 
company. 1883 J. Hatton in /larper’s Mag. Nov. 844/2 
Among the notable ‘at homes’ of London. .are the Tuesdays 
at Mr. Alma-Tadema’s. 

Athort, Sc. form of ATHWART. 

A-three ; in threc: sce A prep.! 6. 

1297 R. GLouc. 437 Henry hys ost abre delde. 

A-thrill (april), adv. phr. [A prep.1+Turiwe.] 
In a thrill, thrilling. 

1879 Cornh, Mag. May, Susannai, Hedges seem beni )ing 
with life. .the whole place is athrill. 1881 E. Arnoup Jd. 
Poetry tox Then Jymul’s supple fingers... Set athrill the 
saddest wire of all the six. 

Athrist, -ust, athurst, obs. forms of ATHIRST. 

+ Athroa't, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 1 (or 6) 
+ THROAT v.] To throttle, strangle. 

¢1400 Test. Love it. (1560) 284 b/2 If thou wolt algates wyth 


superfluitie of riches be athroted. 

laos (apreb), advb. phr. [A prep.l+ 
Turos.] ‘Throbbing. 

1857 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh v. 175 That blue vein 
athrob on Mahomet’s brow. 1882 SwinpurneE J 7istr. Lyon. 
70 Onc heart on flame, Athrob with love and wonder. 

= hee (aprp'n), advd. phr. [A prepl+ 
TurRonc.] Ina throng; thronged, crowded. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 3409 Alle weore dryven athrang. 1881 
Parcrave Vis. Ang. 83 A mazy forest. .a-throng with ruddy 
limbs. 

+Athry’sm, athru'sem, v. 0s. [OF. 
aprys\c)mian, {. A- pref. 1 +prysmian to suffocate. 
(Athrusm had Fr, « (#): the mod. form would 
be athrism.)| To suffocate, stifle, choke, kill. 

885 K. /ELFreD Oros. v. iv. § 3 Hi hine on his bedde 
asmoredan and aprysemodon. c1zz0 Sawles Warde in Cott. 


Hom. 251 Euch abrusmed oder. c1z30 Aucr. R. 40 Pine 
brihte blissful sune pet te Gyus wenden vorto abrusemen, 

Athunm, earlier f. OrHEM, Ods., son-in-law. 

+ A-thus-gate, fr. Obs. [See A prep.1] 
this way, thus. 

61460 Towneley Myst. 233 Stemmate regali, kyng athus- 
gate me of Pila..I am ordand to reyn upon Juda. 

Athwart (apwo it), adv. and prep. Also 6 
athirt, 7 athawart, atwart. Sc. 6athourt, -rcht, 
6-9 athort. [f. A prep.1+ Tuwanrt; the latter was 
in earlier use as an adv.; a-¢/war/ was formed like 
about, across, and other adverbs in a-; there was 
also an early OVERTHWART.] 

A. adv, 

1. Across from side to side, transversely ; usually, 
but not necessarily, in an oblique direction. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 294 Yron beames that come athwart 
or acrosse from one side to the other. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. 333 The Asse having..a crosse made by a black 
list down his back, and another athwart, or at right angles 
down his shoulders. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxxvi. 
140 All these stones are laid a-thwart over the breadth of the 
chamber. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T, 10 The cloud..sweeps 
athwart in storms, 

b. Naut. From side to side of a ship. 

1762-9 FALCONER Shipwr. 1. 174 The fore-sail right athwart 
they brace. 1858 in Alerc. Mar. Mag. V. 317 A.. frame- 
work, extending fore and aft and athwart. 

+ 2. Across in various directions, about. (orth- 
ern: still in Scotch.) 

c1soo Partenay 169 Thorught the wodes went, athirt 
trauersing. a1662 BaiLuie Lecé. (1775) 1. 83 (Jam.) There 
goes a speech athort. .dissuading the king from war with us. 

3. Across the course (of anything), so as to thwart 
oF oppose progress. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits x. (1596) 145 If nature 
. -haue no impediment cast athwart to stop her. 1790 Cow- 
PER //iad 1. 91 And with his spear Advanced athwart push’d 
back the Trojan van. 

4, fig. In opposition to the proper or expected 
course ; crosswise, perversely, awry. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. LV, 1.1. 36 All athwart there came A 
Post from Wales, loaden with heauy Newes. 1603 — eas. 


In 


Jor M.\, iii. 30 And quite athwart Goes all decorum, 1876 
Morris Sigurd in. 213 Turned the steadfast athwart. 
5. In the form of a cross, crosswise. ?Obs. rare. 


1607 Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr.1. iii. 154 They clappe their 
armes athwarte, to expresse a crosse. 

B. prep. [the adv. with object expressed.] 

1. From side to side of, trausversely over, across : 
a. of motion. 

¢1470 Henry IWVallace in Masson 3 Cent. Eng. Poet. 114 A 
locklat bar was drawn athwart the door. 1513-75 Déurn. Oc- 
curr, (1833) 323 The fisches wes blawin athori the gait. 1623 
Liste 4 /fric on O. & N, T, 10 Moses then led them. .athwart 
the red sea. 1712 Pope Rape Lock u. 82 The stars that shoot 
athwart the night. 1846 Kesre Lyra /nnoc. (1873) 124 A- 
thwart the field, the rooks fly home. 

b. of position or direction. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L.1v. iii.135 Nor neuer lay his wreathed 
arms athwart His louing bosome. 1615 Heywoop Four 
Prent. \. Wks. 1874 I1. 240 Skarfe-like these athwart my 
breasts Ile weare. 1830 Tennyson Mariana ii, She.. 
glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

+2. Across in various directions, to and fro 
over, all over. (Only in north. dial.; still in evcry 
day use in Scotland as a/hort.) 

1548 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The borial blastis .. hed chaissit 
the fragrant flureise. .far athourt the feildis. @ 166z Bair 
Lett, (1775) I. 32 (JAm.) Posts went forth athort the whole 
country. [.Mod. Sc. Lazy loons stravaguing athort the 
kintrae.] 

3. Nau/. Across or transversely to the course or 


ATIL. 


direction of. + Achwarl the fore foot: (a cannon- 
ball fired) across in front of a ship’s bows, as a 
signal for her to bring to. 70 ren athwar!: to 
run into sidewise ; cf, A 1b. 

1693 Lutirett Brief Kel. 1t1. 70 A French privateer .. 
whoin he run athawart and sunk him. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2926/3 The Wind being Northerly.. with a great Swell and 
strong ‘Vide; The lrigats were obliged to Moor athwart it. 
1793 Smeaton [dystone L, § 167 note, A vessel ,. being laid 
athwart the Jetty Head. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. it. 28% 
Athwart the steamer’s bows. 

4. Across the direction of, so as to meet or fall 
in with ; hence #g. into the notice or observation of, 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 232 If this Spanish shippe 
shonld fall athwart his King’s armado. 1642 Futter [/oly 
& Prof. St. 1. vi. 7x Be not proud if that chance to come 
athwart thy seeing side, which meets with the blind side of 
another, 1817 Coteripce /’vems 70 Ye sweep alhwart my 
gaze. 1849 RoperTson Serm, 1. ii. (1866) 34 [Che image .. 
comes athwart his every thought. 

5. Across the course of, so as to oppose. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 11, 683 ‘Vhat dar’st .. advance Thy mis- 
created Front athwart my way. 1748 Ssottert Rod. Nand. 
iii. (1804) 10 If you come a-thwart me, ‘ware. 1860 MAuKy 
Phys. Geog. Sca v. § 298 Mountains which tie athwart the 
course of the winds. 

6. fig. a. In opposition to. 

1644 Mitton Arvop. (Arb.) 39, I have seen this present 
work, and finde nothing athwart the Catholick faith. 1865 
CarivLle Fredk, Gt. V. xiv. ili, 182 Honest to the bone, a- 
thwart all her prejudices, 


b. catachr. Through, across, 


a1719 Appison (J.) Athwart the terrors that thy vow Has 
planted round thee, thou appear’st more fair. 

C. Comb. Athwart-hawse, phrase uscd of a 
ship’s position across the stem of another ship at 
anchor; hence prep. phr. athwart-hawse of; 
athwart-ship a., athwart-ships adv., from side 
to side of the ship; athwart-wise, athwart. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4543/2 He.. laid her on Board under 
her Boltsprit, directly athwart her Hawse. 1813 Soutury 
Nelson v.150 Anchoring athwart-hawse of the Orient. 1718 
STEELE Fish Pool 177 ‘Iwo bulk-heads .. running athwart- 
ships. 1879 W. Waite in Cassels Techn. Educ. IV. 3632/1 
An athwartship section of the lower part of a ship. 1868 
HawtHorneé Aer. Note-Bk. (1879) 11. 223 And now ties 


athwartwise. 

Athymy (xpimi). ath. [ad. Gr. adiyia, f. 
& priv. + Gtyds spirit.] Despondency, dejection. 

1853 in Mayne £-xf. Lex. 

Athyr, obs. form of EITHER and OTHER. 

Athyrst(e, obs. form of ATimRST. 

-atic, suffix, forming adjs., (= Fr. -a/¢gue) ad. L. 
-dticus, a particular case of the suffix -zc-zs, ‘ of, 
of the kind of’ (see -1c), appended to pa. ppl. 
stems of verbs; as in ¢vrd-re to wander, ¢rr:i/-u2, 
erratic-us of wandering nature, voldtic-us of flying 
kind, véndtic-us of hunting kind; also used with 
sbs., €. g. agua water, agudt-ws watered, watery, 
aquatic-us of watery kind, Asiatic-us, fandlic-us 
( fénum temple), st?vatic-us (stfva wood), umbra- 
tic-us (tmbra shade). Thence also neuter sbs. as 
vidlicum ‘what belongs to the way (zvza).’ In late 
L. and Romanic, the subst. use received great ex- 
tension: it survives phonetically in the Fr. and Eng. 
-AGE, in wmbrage, vantage, breakage. The adjec- 
tives in -alic, as agualic, Asiatic, fanatic, lenalic, 
lymphatic, are all of modern introduction ; they 
are to be distinguished from words in which the 
suffix is -2c only, as dramat-ic, hefal-tc, murial-ic, 
pirat-tc, preumat-ic, prelat-tc. 

+ Ati ffe, v. Obs. rare. [ta. OF. alife-r (rath ec. 
alliffer) {. &@ to+OF. lifer to adorn, deck out, 
trick out, perh. f. L.Ger. (Du.) ¢2/fen to cut the 
ends of the hair, to trim, f. ¢/f, Tir. (Burguy, 
Diez.) In mod.}., atdifer is familiar, often rather 
ironical, and said chiefly of dressing the head ; ef. 
Eng. /itivale.] To adorn, deck (the person). © 


¢ 1230 ducr. RX. 420 Pauh heo atiffe hire nis nout muchel 
wunder. /é/d, 360 Let odre atiffen hore bodi. 


+ Atiffement. Obs. rare-'. [f. prec. vb., or 
a. OF, atifement (altiffement in Cotgr. 1611): sce 
-MENT.] Adomment, decoration. 


1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 152 A pauillon of honour, with 
riche atiffement. 


+ Atil, aty‘l, v. Obs. [a. OF. altltier, cogu. 
with Pr, alzdhar, It. aliediare, Sp. altldar, atilar, 
according to Diez :—L. *advitulare, f. ad to + lelulus 
(a title, sign), in late L. and It. ¢z7o/o a prick, a 
point, the dot of an 2, Sp. //de a little prick, the 
mark over #, a jot, a TiTTLE. Hence, the primary 
idea was ‘to finish to a /, to the last tittle” In 
17th c. Fr. addiler and aliifer were synonymous: 
‘to deck, prank, trick, trim, adom,’ Cotgr.] 

To deck out, dress, equip, arm completely. 

1297 R. Grouc. 184 ao bys batayle hii come . - atyled wet 
ynou. Ard. 525 Richard the marschal Vpe is stede ianned 
is & atiled thoru out al. 

2. refl. To address or apply oneself. 
Salilizer a.) ’ 

1297 R. Giovuc. 191 Pe kny3tes alyled hem aboute in eche 
syde In feldes and in medys 1 preue her bachelerye. 


(So OF. 


ATIL. 


+ Actil, avtyl, 5d. Obs. [a. OF. aril, atyl, f. 
atillier : see prec.] Equipment, gear. 

1297 R. Grove. 102 Schippes and here atyl. /dzd. 349 He 
ber be croune, & huld pe deys, myd oper atyl also. 


-atile, suffix forming adjs. (=mod.F, -atz/e), ad. 
L. -atilis, consisting of the suffix -2/7s (see -1LE) 
‘denoting possibility and quality,’ appended to ppl. 
stems in -d@f- of verbs in -a@ve, as in volatus flying, 
volatilis used to fly, Eng. volatile: also with sbs. 
as aguatilis, Eng. aguatile, fluviatile, umbratile, 
all of modern introduction, and nearly synonymous 
with those in -aTIc, 

A-tilt (4tilt), advd. phr. 
perh. AT) + TiL7.] 

1. Tilted up, set on tilt, in such a position that 
it is just ready to fall over. Also fg. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 194 We apply the 
spigot, till tubbe stande a tilte. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 


176 In that nice moment, as another lye Stood just a-tilt. 
1881 Payn Grape /r. Thorn xiv, Sitting with his chair atilt. 

2. In phr. Zo run (or vide) a-tilt: i.e. in an en- 
counter on horseback with the thrust of a lance. 
Now usually Zg. of controversial encounters. Const. 
at, with,against, [The origin of a-is here uncertain. ] 

1591 SHAks. 1 //ex. VJ, 111, ii. 51 Breake a Launce, and 
runne a-Tilt at Death. 1608 22d Pt. Def. Reas. Refus. 
Subscript. 52 {He] taketh heart to run at Tilt a fresh. 1702 
S. Parker Tully's De Fin. 31 Impetuously as they mun atilt 
against other people. 1862 Sir H. Taytor St. Clem. Eve 
in. iii. Wks. 1864 III. 149 He rode a-tilt and smote the scaly 
Dragon. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. V. lv. 94 A paper in de- 
fense of queen Mary’s honour, in which he ran atilt with 
Buchanan. 


Atimy (2'timi). 


[A frep.1 (in sense 2, 


fad. Gr. dripia, f. &ripos dis- 
honoured, f. 4 priv.+7iu#97 honour.] Public dis- 
grace ; spec. deprivation of civil rights. (A trans- 
ference of the Greek word, in its technical sense.) 


1847 Grote Greece 1. xi. III. 134 Those who had been 
condemned by the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement . 


A-tingle (ating’l), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
Tincie.} Tingling. 

1855 Browninc Jen §& Wom. 1. 27 Till the stalks of it 
seem a-tingle. 


-ation (-2i'fon), the particular form of the com- 
pound suffix -T-10N (-s-2ov, -x-%0o2), which forms 
nouns of action from L. pples. in -df-zes of vbs. in 
-areé, Fr. vbs. in -ev, and their English representa- 
tives. As mentioned under -TIoN (q.v.), the living 
form of L. -d2dn-en in OF. was -atsun, -cisun, 
whence ME. -atsun, -e7sus, -esun, mod. -eason, 
-ison; cf. ratién-em, reisun, REASON ; ordtion-em, 
uvreitsun, Ortson. All F. words in -ation (OF. 
-aciun, ME. -actzn, -acioun, -acyonr) were of later 
and literary introduction from Latin, though many 
of them already existed before the earliest intro- 
duction of F. words into English, where, in theo- 
logical writings, Aasséeez occurs ¢ 1175, and sauva- 
ctu? ¢1225. In French, vbs. in -er:—L. -dre, far 
outnumber all others; they also constitute the 
type on which all recent verbs are formed ; hence, 
nouns in -af7oz exceed in number not only the early 
words in -szz2, -¢2e7, -ssv¢72, but all the other forms 
of -¢7o7z. In English, they number more than 1500 
in modern use ; the obsolete examples amount to 


several hundred more: see, within a few pages, . 


apostrophation, apparation, appendication, appre- 
cation, appunctuation, aguation, argutation, ario- 
lation, artation, asperation, aspernation, assectation, 
assecuration, assedation, assemblation. A few have 
no accompanying verb in English use, e. g. covste/- 
lation, duration, lunation, negation, oration, ova- 
tion; the great majority have a verb in -aée, e.g. 
cre-ate, -ation, moder-ate, -ation, satur-ate, -ation ; 
some are formed on Gr. vbs. in -1ZE (of which the 
L. was, or would be, -izdre, Fr. -ser), or their 
imitations, e.g. organtze, -ation, civilize, -ation: 
the remainder have a vb. without suffix, derived 
through Fr., either with or without modification ; 
e.g. moli-fy, fication, appl-y, -ication, publ-ish, 
-ication, prove, probation ; alter-ation, caus-ation, 
cit-ation, commend-ation, consult-ation, embark- 
ation, fix-ation, form-ation, not-ation, plant-ation, 
guot-ation, tax-ation, tempt-ation, vex-ation, vistt- 
ation. To the mere English speaker the latter 
have the effect of being formed immediately on the 
Eng. verbs alter, cause, embark, fix, plant, tax, vex, 
visit, etc.; and -a¢zoz thus assumes the character 
of a living Eng. suffix. Hence, it comes to be 
applied to verbs not of Fr. origin, as in starv-ation, 
flirt-ation, bother-ation, backward-ation. For the 
meaning, sce -TION ; words in which -a¢¢on is, or 
seems to be, mercly added to the verb, are synonym- 
ous with the verbal substantive in -7g; already 
in 17th c. the use of vexation, visitation, etc. in- 
stead of vexing, visiting, cte. (flirtation, starvation 
had not yet been heard of) was ridiculed thus: 
1638 RANDOLPH Amyztas 1. iii. 32 Thestylis. But what 
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languages doe they speake, servant? A/opsus. Several lan- 
guages, as Cawation, Chirpation, Hootation, Whistleation, 
Crowation, Cackleation, Shriekation, Hissation. Zhe. And 


Fooleation ! ee 

A-tiptoe (ati-pto), advb. phr. [see A prep.*] 
On tiptoe, on the tips of one’s toes (either to raise 
oneself higher, or to move about noiselessly). 

1576 R. Scot Hop Gard. 45 They must stand longwyse, as 
it were a tiptoe. 1647 R. Stapytton Yxvenad 98 She sure 
must stand a-tipto fora kisse. 1751 SMoLLettT Per. Pic. 1xxxi, 
133 Hestood a tiptoe to view himself in the glass. 1868 Gro. 
E lor Sf. Gipsy 224 Moving a-tiptoe, silent as the Elves. 

+ Atire, v. Ods. [OE ateortan, f. A- pref. 1 
+teortan to TIRE.] To become weary, cease, fail. 

¢ 1000 Ps. (Spl.) xi. 1 (Bosw.) Ateorode haliz. ¢1200 Trin, 
Coll. Hom. 29 Vnwreste pu best 3ef bu wreche ne secst.. 
3ief mihte pe ne atiered. 


-ative, ad. F. -atz/, -ative, L. -ativus, consisting 
of adj. suffix -?vus (see -IVE) appended to ppl. 
stems in -d@- of vbs. in -dre, e.g. demonstrare to 
point out, déwonstrat-tus ‘having the attribute or 
habit of pointing out, tending to point out.’ Only 
a few were used in Latin, but the analogy is ex- 
tensively followed in the modern languages. In 
the majority of instances, as in demonstrate, demon- 
strative, adjs. in -at?ve belong to vbs. in -afe; cases 
like represent, -ative, affirm, -ative, figure, figur- 
ative, in which the Eng. vb. represents (through Fr.) 
the present stem of the Latin, have afforded a formal 
analogy for ¢adk, talk-ative. 

A few adjs. of this class are moreover formed 
directly from sbs. in -Ty, as if from an intervening 
verb in -ta¢e, which does not exist; e.g. AUTHORITY, 
(*authoritate), authoritative ; sogualitative, guan- 
titative. 

Atiantad (&tlentad), adv. Phys. [f. as next 
+-ad, taken as advb. termination (? after Gr, -de 
towards).] Towards the atlas (vertebra); towards 
the upper part of the body. 


1825 J. Lizars E.rtr. Dis. Ovaria1s The intestines ..were 
pushed atlantad and dorsad, or upwards and backwards. 

Atilantal (&tlental), 2. Phys. [f. Gr. drAavr-, 
stem of atAas (see ATLAS sd.1)+-aLl.] Of or be- 
longing to the atlas; also used by some for: Of 
or belonging to the upper part of the body. 

1803 diz. Kev. 111. 105 Dr. Barclay therefore proposes 
the words at/axtal and sacral instead of superior and in- 
Jerior, 1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. II]. 245/1 The 
atlantal portion of the body. 1854 Owen in O77s Circ. 
Sc. Org. Nat. I. 197 The atiantal neurapophyses. 

Atlantean (2tl&ntran), a. [f. L. Atlantz-us, 
f. At/ant-: see prec. and -EAN.] Pertaining to, or 
having the supporting strength of, Atlas. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 306 With Atlantean shoulders fit to 
bear The weight of mightiest Monarchies. 1863 Mrs. C. 
CrarkeE Shaks. Char. iv. too The mainspring and Atlantean 
support of the entire structure. 

|| Atlantes (tle nt7z), 5b. £2 Arch. [L., a. Gr. 
“AtAavres, pl. of “ArAas: see ATLAS sb.1] Figures 
or half-figures of men used instead of columns to 
support an entablature. 

1706 in PriLiips, 1835 Penny Cycl. 111. 25/1 The Atlantes 
of this temple {of Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentum] were 
twenty-five feet high. ; 

Atlantic (xtlentik), a. and 5d. Also (4 ath- 
lant), 7 athlanticke, atlanticke, 7-8 -ick. fad. 
L. Atlanticus, a. Gt. ’ArAaytines, f. “ATAaT-: see 
Atuas sb.1 and -1¢.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Mount Atlas in Libya, on 
which the heavens were fabled to rest. Hence 
applied to the sea near the western shore of Africa, 
and afterwards extended to the whole ocean lying 
between Europe and Africa on the east and Ame- 
rica on the west. 

1601 Hotranp Pélixy 1. 51 This river [Guadiana] .. falleth 
into the Spanish Atlantick Ocean. 1626 CockErAM, AZth- 
lanticke Sea, is the Mediterranean, or a part thereof. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos II. 4 The Phoenicians .. pass’d .. into the 
Hesperian or Atlantick ocean. 1878 HuxLev Physiogr. 178 
The southern part of the Atlantic basin. : : 

b. fig. Far-reaching, distant; ¢vansf. in U.S.: 
Eastern. 

1650 H. More Zuthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 112 Which no man 
were able to smell out, unlesse his nose were as Atlantick as 
your rauming and reaching fancy. 1790 Burxe F». Rev. 
Wks. V. 430 Mr. Bailly will sooner thaw the eternal ice 
of his atlantick regions, than restore the central heat to 
Paris. 1800 Weems Washington (1877) 163 Northern and 
southern—atlantic and western. 

+ 2.=ATLANTEAN. Obs. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies 139 His Atlanticke shoulders 
are his supporters. 1652 L.S, People's Libertyvi.11 Neither 
can one man..be so Atlantick, as to bear upon his shoulders 
the government of the Universe. 

+ 3. Of the nature or size of an atlas; atlas-like. 

xe Jounson in Bosqwed/ (1831) 11. 539 The maps... fill two 
Atlantic folios. 


B. sb. The Atlantic ocean ; also fg. [For the 
14th c. athlante, cf. F. atlante, Atlas, also inhabit- 
ant of the mythic Atlantis (an island placed by the 
Greeks in the far West).] 

1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. I. 53 Pe see of occean of 


athlant [oceanus Atlanticus). a171t Ken Hymuothco Wks. 
1721 III. 33x Down on the Earth it in Atlanticks rain’d. 


ATLIE. 


1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 388 ‘ Feelings’ or ‘ pha- 
nomena of feeling’ is an indiscriminate Atlantic of a phrase. 
Atlanto- (ztlanto), comb. form of ATLAS sé.1 
(in the physiological sense), as in at/anto-axial, etc. 
1839 Topp Cycl Anat. & Phys. III. 457/1 The atlanto- 
occipital articulation. 1881 Mivart Caf 55 The ventral 
atlanto-axial ligament connects the ventral arch of the atlas 

with the centrum of the axis. 
fa. L. Atlas, 


Atlas (zx 'tlas), st.1 Pl. atlases. 
-antem, a. Gr. “ArAas, -avra; name of one of the 
older family of gods, who was supposed to hold 
up the pillars of the universe, and also of the 
mountain in Libya that was regarded as supporting 
the heavens. Hence the various fig. uses.] 

1. One who supports or sustains a great burden ; 
a chief supporter, a mainstay. 

1589 NasueE in Greene's Menaph. Ded. (Arb.) 17, I dare 
commend him to all that know him, as. .the Atlas of Poetrie. 
1618 Barneveld’s Apol. Civ b, You..make your selfe the 
Atlas, and sustainer of the whole state of Holland. 1883 M. 
Howtanp in Harfer's Mag. Mar. 598/1 We brokers are 
the Atlases that bear the world upon our shoulders. 

b. Arch. (See ATLANTES.) 

2. Phys. The first or uppermost cervical vertebra, 
which supports the skull, being articulated above 
with the occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 

1699 PAil. Trans. XXI1. 180 The Union by the Atlas, is 
not so firm and compact as in the other Vertebra. 1842 
E. Witson Anat. Vade M.9 The Atlas is a simple ring of 
bone, without body, and composed of arches and processes. 

3. A collection of maps ina volume. [This use 
of the word is said to be derived from a represent- 
ation of Atlas supporting the heavens placed as a 
frontispiece to early works of this kind, and to have 
been first used by Mercator in the 16thc.] 

1636 (t/¢Ze) Atlas; ora Geographic Description of the World, 
by Gerard Mercator and John Hondt. 1641 Everyn AZez. 
(857) I. 28 Visited the famous Hondius and Bleaw‘s shop, 
to buy some maps, atlasses, etc. 1729 FLAMSTEED (é2¢/e) 
Atlas Ceelestis, 1812 WoopHouse A stvon. ix. 63 Celestial 
Atlases also, or maps of the Heavens. 


4. A similar volume containing illuStrative plates, 
large engravings, etc., or the conspectus of any 
subject arranged in tabular form; e.g. ‘an atlas of 
anatomical plates,’ ‘an ethnographical atlas.’ 


1875 Fortnum Mfazolica vi. 53 The details of all these 
methods are illustrated on the 3rd table of his atlas of plates. 


5. A large square folio resembling a volume of 
maps ; also called a¢/as-folio. 

6. A large size of drawing-paper. 

1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond, Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 


called Atlas fine 16s. per Ream, Atlas ordinary 8s. 1879 
Sron Workshop Rec. 1, Atlas, 33 x 26 inches. 


7. Comb. or Attrid., as Atlas beetle, a gigantic 
olive-green lamcllicorn beetle (Chalcosoma Atlas), 
found in the East; Atlas-like a. (or adv.), like, or 
after the manner of, Atlas ; Atlas moth (Saturnza 
Atlas), a very large foreign moth. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Ws. (1711) 3/2 That Atlas-like 


it seem’d the heaven they beared. 1868 Woop Howes 
without H. xiv. 280 That magnificent insect the Atlas Moth. 


Atlas (z'tlas), 52.2 arch. or Obs. [a. (ultimately) 
Arab. _Lb| af/as ‘smooth, bare,’ thence ‘smooth 
silk cloth,’ f. fa/asa to rub smooth, delete. Cf. in 
same sense It. xaso shaved, satin. Also in G. atlas 
satin.] A silk-satin manufactured in the East. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2273/7 Atlasses 549 pieces. 1706 T. 
Baker Tunbr. Walksi.1, Fat city-ladies with tawdry at- 
lasses. c¢1710in J. Ashton Soc. Life Reign Q. Anne (1882) 
I. x67 One Purple and Gold Atlas Gown. 1766 J. H. Grose 
Voy. E. Indies (1772) 1.117 Their Atlasses or satin flowered 


with gold and silver. 

Atlas (z'tlis), v. [f. ATtas sd.1] trans. To 
support after the mannef of Atlas: a. to prop up; 
b. to carry on one’s shoulder or head. 

1593 Nasue Christes T. (1613) 121 To ouerthrow both thy 
cause and my credite at once, by ouer-Atlassing mine in- 
uention. 1859 A// Y. Round No. 35. 203 An Armenian, 
atlasing a square coop of some forty barn-door fowls. _ 

Atlasite (z'tlassit). 47. [f. ATLAS sd,2; given 
in Ger. in 1865.] An ore of vitreous or silky lustre, 
consisting of carbonate, with a little chloride, of 
copper, which is perhaps a mixture of AZURITE and 
ATACAMITE. (Dana.) 

Atle, var. ETTLE v. Obs. to intend, purpose. 

+ Atlea‘d,v. Ods. [OE. xtledan (cf. earlier 
opledan), f. AT- pref.2 + ledanto Leap.) trans. To 
lead or take away (with da¢.=from). 

a1000 Ags. Ps. cxxxv. 11 He Israhelas ealle odl&dde of 
f‘Egyptum, c¢ 1000 /ELFric Gex. xxxi. 26 Dat Su ztladdest 
me mine déhtra. 1205 Lay. 3200 pat Leir kinge hire fader 
heo him wold atleden, 1250 /4/d. 4654 Pat Brenne wolde .. 
mi leofman me at-leade. 

+ Atle't, v. Ovs. Also 2-3 etlet. [f. AT-fref-? 
+ Let, OE. /étax ; cogn. with G, entlasser, OHG. 
ntlazan, Du. ontlaten.] trans, ‘To let away, let 
go from consideration: fence, a. to neglect, dis- 
regard ; b. to remit. pardon. 

¢ 1200 Moral Ode 257 in Lamb. Hont.175 Pet oder monnes 
wif lof * his agen et-lete. c12z00 7yix. Coll, Hon. 69 Edie ben 
alle pot be here giltes ben atleten. 

+ Atlie’, v. Ods. For forms, see Liz v.t [OE. 
wtlicgan, f. At- pref.2 + licgan to Lix.] — tnty, To 
lie idle or fallow (with da/. = from). 


AT-LOW. 


c1000 /Everic Gram, Pref., Put godes feoh ne zxtlicge. 
c1200 Trin, Coli, Hom, 161 Atlai pat lond unwend, and 
bicam waste. lbid., pat londe, pat is longe tilde atleien. 

A-tlo-, atloi-do, comb. forins of ATLas, formed 
on imperfect analogy: see ATLANTO-. Atloide‘an a. 
(similarly formed) = ATLANTAL. 

1840 G. Eris Avazt, 275 A posterior atlo-axoid ligamenl 
.. The ligaments, which connect the arch of the atlas to the 
occipital bone, are named occipito-atloidean. 1857 BuLLocK 
Cazeaux's Midwif, 223 The atloido-axoid articulation. 

+ At-low, advd. phr. Obs. rare. [app. f. on 
analogy of atfore, before.]_ Below. 

c1460 Towneley Alyst. 133 Othere lord is none atlowe, 
Bothe man and beest to hym shalle bowe. 

+ Atlu‘tien, v. Obs. Also 3 etl-. [OE. ev- 
hitian, {, At- pref? + hilian: see Lout vj intr. 
To hide away, lurk, escape notice. 

€x000 ELFRic Fudges iv. 18. c12z30 Ancr. R. 316 35if ber 
out etluted. /d7d. 400 ‘ Non est qui se abschondat a calore 
ejus:" nis non bet muwe etlutien pet heo ne mot him luuien. 

Atmidometer (xtmidpméta1). [f. Gr. drpis, 
-i5- vapour + pérpoy measure: see -(0)METER.] = 
ATMOMETER. 1830 in Adin, Encycl. 

Atmology (&tmp'lédzi). Piysics. [f. Gr. dr- 
#O-s vapour: see -(0)LOuy.] That branch of science 
which treats of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapour. Atmo-logist, one skilled in, or a pro- 
fessed student of, atmology (in Webster 1864). 
Atmological (2tmolpdzikal), a., of or pertaining 
to atmology. 

1837 WHewe ce Hirst. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 255 An atmo- 
logical docirine by Watt. /ézd. II. 378 These we may in- 
clude under the term Atmology. ' 

Atmolysis (Xtmpllisis). PAysics. [f. Gr. arpd-s 

vapour + Avows setting free, release; cf. avalysis.] 
The (partial) separation of gases or vapours of un- 
equal diffusibility. Atmolyse, -ze (2e‘tmolaiz) [cf. 
analyse], to perform atmolysis. A‘tmolyser, -zer, 
an instrument for effecting it. 
_ 1866 T. Granam A bsorpt. Gases 1 The agency of atmolysis 
is therefore very limited in parting the oxygen and nitrogen 
of atmospheric air. 1876 Catal. Set. App. S. Nens. 344 
Atmolyser, an instrument for lhe separation of gases by dif- 
fusion, .through a porous seplum. . 

Atmometer (itmp'mitar). Physics. [f. Gr. 
arpé-s vapour +pérpoy measurc: see -METER.] An 
instrument for determining the amount of evapora- 
tion from a moist surface in a given time. 

1815 Edin, Rev. XXIV. 348 Mr. Leslie has invented another 
instrument which ..he has named the Almometer. 1878 
Houxrry Phystogr. 69 Meteorologists occasionally measure 
the rapidity of evaporation by means of .. atmometers, 

Atmosphere (x‘tmdsfie1), sb. Also 7-sphere, 
-sphear. fad. mod.L. atmosphra, {. Gr. dtpd-s 
vapour + ogatpa ball, sphere.]} 

1. a. The spheroidal gaseous envelope surround- 
ing any of the heavenly bodies. b. esp. The mass 
of aeriform fluid surrounding the earth; the whole 
body of terrestrial air. 

The name was invented for the ring or orb of vapour or 
‘vaporous air’ supposed to be exhaled from the body of a 
planet, and so to be part of it, which the @/r itself was not 
considered to be; it was extended to lhe portion of sur- 
rounding air occupied by lIhis, or supposed to be in any 
way ‘within the sphere of the activity’ of the planet 
(Phillips 1696); and finally, with the progress of science, to 
the supposed limited aeriform environment of the earth or 
other planetary or stellar body. (It is curious that the first 
mention of an afmosphere is in connexion with the Moon, 
now believed to have none.) 

1638 Witkins New World 1.x.(1707) 76 There is an Almo- 
sphzera, or an Orb of Gross, Vaporous Air immediately en- 
compassing the Body of the Moon. 1677 PLot O.cfordsh, 
4 That subtle Body that immedialely incompasses the 
Earth, and is filled with all manner of exhalations, and 
from thence commonly known by the name of lhe Atmo- 
sphere. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 208 The sun and planets 
and their atmospheres. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., Among 
some of lhe more accurate writers, the atmosphere is re- 
strained to that part of the air next the earth, which re- 
ceives vapours and exhalations; and is terminated by the 
refraction of the sun’s light. 1867 E. Denison Astrox. 
without Math, 56 The earth’s almosphere decreases so 
rapidly in density, that half its mass is within 34 miles above 
the sea; and at 80 miles high there can be practically no 
atmosphere. 1881 Stokes in Nature No. 625. 597 In the 
solar atmosphere there is a cooling from above. _ 

2. lransf. A gaseous envelope surrounding any 


substance. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 431 Thus we speak of the 
atmosphere of oxygen which spongy platinum attracts to 
its surface, or of the reduclion of a meta! in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. 321, I shall 
simply put this almosphere of coal gas... outside lhe bulb. 

3. +a. A supposed outer envelope of effective in- 
fluence surrounding various bodies ; esp. Electrical 
Atmosphere, that surrounding electrified bodies 
(obs.). b. Magnetic Almospherc, the sphere within 
which the attractive force of the magnet acts. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 851 Notes and Trials about the 
Atmospheres of Consistent Bodies. 1727-51 CHAmBers Cycd., 
Atmosphere of Solid or Consistent Bodies, is a kind of 
sphere formed by the effluvia, or minute corpuscles, emilted 
from them. 1750 Frankun Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 228 The 
additional quantity [of elecirical fluid] does not enter, bul 
forms an electrical atmosphere. 

4. fig. Surrounding mental or moral elemcnt, 


environment. 
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.1797-1803 Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) 1. 163 An exten- 
sive almosphere of Consciousness. 1828 Scott /. AI. Perth 
1. (1878) 36 He lives in a perfecl atmosphere of strife, blood, 
and quarrels, 1859 Mitt Z tberty 116 Genius can only breathe 
freely in an almosphere of freedom. 

_5. The air in any particular placc, es. as affected 
in its condition by heat, cold, purifying or con- 
taminating influences, ctc. ; = AIR 5d. 4. 

1767 Forpycre Ser. Ying. Wom. 1. vi, 239 The suffocating 
atmosphere of ..a small apartment. 1858 Hawtuorn1. # 
§ It. Frnds. 1.126 No amount of blaze would raise the al- 
mosphere of the rooin ten degrees. 

6. A pressure of 15 Ibs. on the square inch, which 
is that exerted by the atmosphere on the earth’s 
surface. 

1830 Lyece Princ. Geol. 1. 396 Congealed under the pres- 
sure of many hundred, or many lhousand atmospheres. 1881 
Lussock in Mature No. 618. 411 Hydrogen was liquefied 
by Pictet under a pressure of 650 atmospheres. 

7. Comb. Atmosphereful sb. (cf. buckelful) ; 
atmosphereless a., without an atmosphere. 

1879 Brack Macleod of D. xxiii, A whole atmosphereful 
of pheasants. 1858 J. Bennet Nufrttron iii. 75 Our cold 
salellite, the atmosphereless moon. 

A‘tmosphere, wv. [f. prec. sb.] To surround 
like, or as with, an atmosphere. 

1881 Patcrave Vis. Eng. 197 The deep uneasy lurid gloom 
That atmosphered usurping sway. 1882 W. C. Samiti in 
Gd, Words 103 Hunter's religious convictions..were atmo- 
sphered in a fine spirit of reverence. 

+ Atmospherrial, a. Ods. (cf. aeria/.] =next. 

1709 T. Roninson Nat. Hist. Westmorld. g Until the 
almospherial heat rarifies the nitrous part of the fog. 1728 
Earsery tr. Burnet's State Of Dealt: 77 The.. Atmo- 
spherial Air around us. 

Atmospheric (xtmésferik), a. [f Armo- 
SPHERE sé.+-IC; cf. Gr. oppatpreds.] 

1. Of the nature of, or forming, the atmosphere. 

1783 T. Henry (f7t/e) Effects produced by various Pro- 
cesses on Atmospheric Air. 1860 Maury ’/ys. Geog. Sea vi. 
§ 346 The earth itself, or lhe atmospheric envelope by which 
it is surrounded. : 

2. Existing, taking place, or acting in the air. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 36/2 The action of the sun and moon 
must produce certain small atmospheric tides. 1872 Back 
Adv, Phacton xxi, 301 The wildest atmospheric effects be- 
came visible. 1876 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Geol. ii. 43 There 
would have been.. greater atmospheric moisture. 

3. Caused, produced, or worked by the action 
of the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric engine, a steam-engine in which the piston 
was forced down by the pressure of the atmosphere, after Ihe 
condensalion of the steam lhat caused it to rise. <Atmo- 
spheric line, the equilibrium line on the indicator-card of a 
steam-engine. Atmospheric pressure, that exerted by the 
atmosphere on the earth’s surface, 14-7 (roughly 15) Ibs. to 
the square inch. Atmospheric railway, one worked by lhe 
propulsive force of compressed air or by the formation of a 
vacuum ; a pneumatic railway. 

1822 Burrowes Cycd. X. 229/2 The atmospheric engine of 
Newcomen. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, viii. (1856) 61 The 
Polar glacier musl be regarded as slrictly atmospheric in its 
increments, 

Atmospherrical, a. [f. as prec. +-IcaL.] 

1.=ArmospHERiC 1. arch. (Atmospherical air 
was so called at first to distinguish it from other 


gases also called ai: see AIR sd. 2.) 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 99 By Atmosphzerical Air, I 
understand such as we constantly breathe and live in. 1816 
Farapay £.tf. Res. i. 2 The atmospherical air being per- 
fectly excluded. 

2. = ATMOSPHERIC 2. 

1666 Boyce in Phil. Trans. 1. 182 The Extent of the At- 
mospherical Changes. 1824 Dick Chr. /’Ai/os. 317 Hail, 
rain, snow, dew, and other almospherical phenomena, 

3.= ATMOSPHERIC 3. 

1661 Bove Spring of Air 1. iv.(1682) 11 There is much of 
the Almospherical pressure—if I may so speak, laken off. 
1829 I’. Forster (fzt/e) Illustrations of the Almospherical 
Origin of Epidemic Diseases. — 

4. Subject to atmospheric influences. rare. 

1728 Pore Let. Swift in Swift's Wks. (176x) VIII. 85 If I 
lived in Ireland, I fear the wel climate would endanger. . 
my humour, and health; I am so atmospherical a creature. 

Atmospherrically, ev. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] As 
regards atmosphere or ( fig.) surrounding influence. 

1871 Daily News 23 Jan., To-day, almospherically, has 
been..dull. 1874 Emerson ss. xvi. 210 A man should nol 
go where he cannot carry his whole sphere or circle with 
him—not bodily.. but atmospherically-. 

Uf. 


Atmospherology (2:tmdsfierglodzi). 
ATMOSPHERE sd,: see -(0)LoGY.] Scientific inves- 
tigation of the atmosphere, or a treatisc upon it. 

1859 WorcESTER cites Beswick. 

Ato, obsolete form of A-Two. 

Ato3en, pa. pple. of ArzE v. Ods. 

+ At-old, adj. phir. Obs. Also at-eald. [f. At- 
pref.2 + OLD ; a unique combination, of which the 
prefix may be compared to OE. 2/0- in #0wita an 
¢xtra-wise man, a sage.] Too old. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom.125 Wis {Zacharie’s] woreldes make 


was teames atold, and unberinde. /did. 133 Two lif holi 
men..pe weren bode leames ateald. 


| Atoll (atl, wtpl). In 7 atollon. [adoption 
of the native name ado//on, aloll, applied to the 
Maldive Islands, which are typical examples of 
this structure ; prob.= Malayalam ada/ ‘ closing, 
uniting’ (Col. Yule).] 
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A coral island consisting of a ring-shaped reef 
enclosing a lagoon. Warwin's theory, uow gene- 
rally accepted, is that the lagoon occupies the 
place of a submerged island. 

1625 Percuas Pr/erims u. 1648 Every Atollon is separated 
from others, and contaynes in itselfe a greal multitude of 
small Isles.. [ach of these Atollous are inuironed round with 
a huge ledge of rocks, 1832 Lyre /’rinc. Geol, V1. 285 In 
the centre of each atoll there is a lagoon from fifteen 10 
twenty fathoms deep. 1859 Darwis Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 
324 Such sunken islands are now inarked by rings of coral 
or alolls slanding over them. 

b. Comb, and Alri. 

13 Darwin Coral Aeefs 107 An atoll-shaped bank of 
dead rock. /érd. 169 True atoll-structure. 1845 — Moy, 
Nat. xx. 468 The foundations, whence the atoll-building 
corals sprang. 

Atom (x‘tam). Forms: (4 attomus, atho- 
mus, 6-7 atomus,) 5-7 attome, 6-7 attom, 6-% 
atome, 7-atom, [a. F. alome, ad. L.alom-us ‘an 
atom’; also ‘the twinkling of an cye,’ a. Gr. 
aTop-os, subst. use of adrop-os, adj. ‘indivisible,’ f. d 
priv, +-topz-os ‘cut,’ from strong stem of rép-y-ery 
to cut. In 16th c. chiefly uscd in the L. aud Gr. 
forms afom-us, alom-os, with pl. atom? About 
1600 the F. form afome came into gencral use, and 
was at length anglicized to a/om.] 

I. In philosophical and scientific use. 

1. A hypothctical body, so infinitely small as to 
be incapable of further division ; and thus held to 
be one of the ultimate particles of matter, by the 
concourse of which, according to Leucippus and 
Dcmocritus, the universe was formcd. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. (in Ashm, 1652: v. 79 Resolving 
in Attomes [the rsthc. form is uncertain: the MSS. (16th 
and 17th cc.) have ettomis, atomes, attoms, anotamies.| 
1546 Lanciey Po/. Verg. De Invent... 11.4, Epicurus one 
of Democritus dysciples putteth two Causes Atomos or motes 
and Vacuitie or Emplinesse; of these he saith the foure 
I:lementes come. 1603 Ho1.ann /?/ufarch's Mor. 807 Epi: 
curus saith: That the principles of all things be certeine 
Atomes. 1606 Bryskritr Crv. Life 170 Mpicures opinion.. 
that the falling of his motes or Atom should breed neces- 
sitie in our actions. 1709 Swirt 77it. Ess. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
139 That the universe was formed bya fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 1837 Wuewe ce //ist, Induct. Sc.(1857) 1.48 The lech- 
nical tern, Atom, marks sufficiently the nature of the opinion. 
According to 1his theory, the world consists of a collection 
of simple particles, of one kind of matter, and of indivisi- 
ble smallness..and by the various configuralions and mo- 
lions of these particles, all kinds of matter and all material 
phenomena are produced. 

2. In Nat. Phil. PAysical Atoms: the supposcd 
ultimate particles in which matter actually exists 
(without reference to their divisibility or the con- 
trary), aggregates of which held in their places by 
molecular forccs, constitute all material bodies. 

1650 CHarLETON /’aradoxes Prol. 14 ‘The imperceptible 
Emissions, streaming ina semi-immaterial thread of Atomes 
from sublunary bodies. 1777 Prirsttey Matt. §& Spir. i. 
(1782) I. rx By an atom... I inean an ultimate component parl 
of any gross body. 1871 Tynpaut Fragm, Sc. 1.11. 35 Atoms 
are endowed with powers of mutual attraclion. , 

3. Chemical Atoms: a. The smallest particles 
in which the elemcnts combine either with them- 
selves, or with each other, and thus the smallest 
quantity of matter known to possess the properties 
of a particular element. 

1819 Cuitpren Chent. Anal. 437 The composition of hypo- 
sulphuric acid must be, 2 atoms of sulphur, 5 of oxygen. 
1868 Cuampers Zucyc/. 1. 527 What the chemist regards as 
an atom in his science, nay nol be an ultimate and indi- 
visible atom in a physical point of view; the chemical 
atom, though incapable of division as a chemical atom, may 
still be composed or buill up of many physical atoms. 1873 
Wittiamson Chem. § 85 Teach alom of oxygen in water ‘is 
combined with two atoms of hydrogen. 

b. The smallest quantity in which a group of 
elements, called a radical, forms a compound cor- 
responding to one formed by a simple element, of 
behaves like an clement; thus the smallest known 
quantity of a chemical compound. 

1847 Nat. Eucycl. 111. 395 The Benzoyle alom is formed 
of twenty-one elementary atoms—C,; Hs O,. 1873 Witttan- 
son Chem, § 8, N Hy is a radical, analogous 1o potassium, 
and NH, is capable in many compounds of laking the 
place of K: N Hs is called an atom of Ammonium. 

II. In popular usc. 

4. From scnse 1, as the nearest popular con- 
ception to the atoms of the philosophers: One of 
the particles of dust which are rendered visible by 
light ; a mote in the sunbeam. arch. or Obs. 

1605 Z. Jones De Loyer’s Specters 27 Atomes signifie 
motes in the Sunne. 1627 Drayton Agiae. (1631) 61 Bils 
and Axes play As doe the Attoms in the Sunny ray. 1784 
Cowrer Jask 1. 361 ‘The rusiling straw sends up a frequent 
mist Of atoms. 1822 Byron Two Fose.ut. i, Moted ray> of 
light Peopled with dusty atoms. ‘ 

5. The smallest conceivable portion or fragment 
of anything; a very minute portion or quantity, 
a particle, a jot: a. of matter. i . 

¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems (1633) 166 Like linder 
when flints atoms on it fall. 1644 Dicey .Vat. Aodies vi. 1658) 
54 Little attoms of oyl..ascend apace up the week of a burn- 
Ing candle. 1835 Sir J. Ross V.-H. Pass. xxxiv. 477 There 
was not an atom of waler. — 

b. of things immaterial. 
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¢ 1630 Drumm. oF Hawt. Poems (1656) 136 We as but in 
a Mirrour see, Shadows of shadows, Atomes of thy Might. 
1651 Honpes Leviath.. xliii. 331 Casting atomes of Scrip- 
ture, as dust before mens eyes. 1866 G. MacponaLp Aun. 
Q. Neighs. i. 2, 1 do not feel one atom older than I did at 
three and twenty. 

ce. esp. in To smash, shiver, etc., to or into atoms. 

1664 H. More d/yst. Jug. 495 They would nimbly take 
a-pieces and consume to Atomes any such Terrestrial con- 
sistency of flesh and bloud. 1705 Otway Or Phau Vv. vii. 2114 
If but your word can shake This World to Atomes. 1874 
He vps Soc. Press. iti. 51 Which should shiver into atoms 
some of our present most potent ideas. : S 

6. A very minute or microscopic object (without 
implying that it is a particle of anything else) ; 
anything relatively very small ; an atomy. 

1633 Hersert Ch, Alrlit. in Temple 184 The smallest ant 
or atome knows thy power. 1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1. 26 
Her eyes are two such very little black Atoms. 1884 Ror in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 616/1 A saucy little atom of a bird. 

b. attrib. 

1742 Younc N¢. Th. ww. 421 And shall an atom of this 
atom-world Mutter, in dust and sin, the theme of heaven? 
1813 L. Hunt in Lxaminer 15 Feb. 104/1 The swarm Of 
atom bees. 

TIL. Of time. (Already in Gr. dropos (1 Cor. 
xv. 22), L. atoms =‘ twinkling of an eye,’ and re- 
gularly fixed in value in med.L. ; see Du Cange.) 

+'7. The smallest medizval measure of time ; 
= 35 of a second. Oés. 


per 3 
According to the table of Papias in Du Cange— 


47. atoms of time =rounce = 7} seconds (modern) 
8 ounces =1ostent = 1 minute 5 

1} ostents =1moment= 1s$ minutes _,, 

2% moments =1 part = 4 minutes ,, 

14 parts (or 4 moments)=1 minute = 6 minutes _,, 

2 minutes =1Ipoint =12 minutes ,, 

5 points Tour nOUT, ae 


Thus an hour was equal to either 5 points, 10 minutes, 15 
parts, 40 moments, 60 ostents, 480 ounces, or 22560 atoms. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1x. ix. (1495) 354 An vnce 
of tyme conteynyth seuen and forty attomos. /ézd. xxi. 359 
Dyuydynge .. of tyme passyth no ferder than Athomus. | 

IV. Comé. a. attrib., as atom-dance; b. in- 
strumental, as atom-éorn. »Atom-theory: the 
theory that accounts for the properties of bodies 
by the shape, position, etc. of their atoms. 

1878 Gro. Eniot Coll. Breakf, Party 191 You saw the 
facial atom-dance, 1819 SHELLEY Ode to Heaven 485 The 
abyss is wreathed with scorn At your presumption, atom- 
born. 1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. 1. 40 Why do scientific men 
attach .. less and less [credit] to the atom-theory of matter? 

+ Atom (z‘tam), v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] To re- 
duce to atoms, to atomize. 

@ 1678 FettHam Ox Luke xiv. 20 (R.) When he is atom’d 
into flying dust, he has prepared his substitute. 1648 EArt 
WEstTMRLD. Ofia Sacra (1879) 78 Attom’d into dust. 

Atom, obsolete form of AT HOME. 

Atomare (xtdmée's). [f. Atom; cf. F. hectare, 
and see ARE 50.3] An area, or geometrical figure, 
supposed to be formed by a combination of ulti- 
mate atoms: see ATOMECHANICS. 

1867 Alining Frit. Dec., According as the figures thus 
formed, or atomares, are composed of equilateral triangles, 


or squares, the elements are divided into two orders, trigo- 
noids (or metalloids) and tetragonoids (or metals). 

Atomatic (zt6metik), a. rave. [irreg. formed 
as ifon a Gr. droxar-, which does not exist; cf. 
schism, -atic, prism, -atic.] = ATOMIC. 

1862 R. Patrerson Ess. Hist, § Art 10 Those substances 
which are the most ethereal in their atomatic structure. . 
vibrate most readily. 1881 Wittiamson in Vatzrve No. 618, 
414 An atomatic formula of its composition. 

Atomechanics (z#t6m/keniks). [f. ATo(m 
+ MeEcuanics.] The mechanics of atoms; chem- 
istry considered as the mechanical interaction of 
ultimate atoms. 

1867 Mining Fri. Dec., The science of atomechanics, or 
chemistry considered as the mechanics of the panatoms.. 
In 1856 and 1857 Hinrichs communicated a memoir upon 
atomechanics to various savants and academies in Europe. 

Atomed (a tamd), ff/. a. ? Obs. [f. ATOM v. + 
-ED.] Reduced to or consisting of very fine par- 
ticles. 

1627 DRAvTON Aginc., etc. 185 Inthose bleake mountaines 
can you liue, where. -attom’d mists turne instantly to hayle? 

Atomic ‘tgmik), a. and sé. [f. Atom +-rc. 
(Mod.L. atomzcus, F. atomique.)) 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to atoms. 

Atomic weight in Chen.: the weight of an atom of an 
element (or radical), as compared with that of an atom of 
hydrogen, which is taken as unity; also the sum of the 
weights of the atom of a compound ; combining equivalent. 
Atomic volume ofa body : the space occupied by a quantity 
of it proportional to its atomic or molecular weight. 

1692 J. Epwarns Remark. Texts 229 According to their 
hypothesis .. this atomick bustle was from eternity. 1819 
CnitpreN Chem. Anal. 285 The atomic composition of 
pyromucic acid. 1850 Dauseny Atom. The. ix. 279 Sup- 
posing that all bodies were of the same specific gravity, the 
atomic weight of each would represent the relative size of 
its atoms, or in other words, its atomic volume, 

2. About or concerned with atoms. 

a. Atomic philosophy: the doctrine taught by Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus: see Atom sb, zt and Aromism. 

b. Atomic theory in Chem.: the doctrine that elemental 
bodies consist of aggregations of indivisible atoms of definite 
relative weight ; that the atoms of different elements unite 
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determine the fixed proportions in which elements and com- 
pounds enter into chemical combination with each other. 

1678 CupwortnH /xtell, Syst. Pref. 6 The Atomick Physio- 
logy ..the foundation of the Democritick Fate. 1809 W. 
Irvine Anickerd, (1861) 7 The great atomic system taught 
by old Moschus..revived by Democritus of laughing mem- 
ory; improved by Epicurus..and modernized by the fanci- 
ful Descartes. 1811 J. Datton (¢7¢/e) Observations on Dr. 
Bostock’s Review of the Atomic principles of Chemistry. 
1880 CLEMENSHAW tr. H’urtz’ Atom, The. 26 From the year 
1804 the atomic theory inspired all Dalton’s labours. 

3. Of persons: Adhering to the atomic philosophy. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 41 These mechanick theists have 
quite outstripped..the atomick atheists. 1850 DavuBeny 
Atom. The. i. 46 That vantage ground which the atomic 
philosopher possesses over the rival theorist. 

4. Atom-like in size; minute, tiny. 

1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 319 These atomic 
globules are quite different. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 
I. ii. 28 The means of measuring changes almost atomic. 

5. Of the nature of atoms; simple, elemental. 

1881 Lockyer in Nature No. 617. 391 Whether the tempera- 
ture produces a simpler form, a more atomic condition of 
the same thing. 

+ B. sé. An adherent of the atomic philosophy. 

1678 CupwortH /ztedl, Syst. Pref., Other Philosophick 
Atheists. - before those Atomicks, Epicurus and Democritus. 

Atomical (atg-mikal), a. [f. as prec. + -ICAL.] 

1. Concerned with atoms ;=ATOMIC a. 2, 3. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 The Controversie twixt the 
Peripatetick and Atomical Philosophers. 1866 FERRIER 
Lect. Grk, Philos. \. viii. 170 Doctrines of the Atomical 
philosophers. 

2. Of or pertaining to atoms ;= ATOMIC a. I. 

1660 IncELo Bextiv, & Ur. (1682) . 206 The parts of this 
Atomical Composition still marching away, and other suc- 
ceeding in their rooms. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. I. 
58/2 The microscopical and atomical] structure of fat. 

3. Tiny, very minute. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 53 Their powders and 
Atomicall divisions. 1752 Liste Odserv. Husé. 11 Minute, 
atomical, imperceptible hodies. 

Atomically, az. [f prec.+-ty?.] In ac- 
cordance with the principles of atomic philosophy. 

1678 Cupwortn /xtedl, Syst. Pref. 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particularly Empedocles, physiologized atomically. 

Atomician (tomi-fan). rare. [f. Arostic: 
see -ICIAN.] = ATOMIST I. 1859 1n WoRCESTER. 

+Atomicism. 0s. rare—'. [f. ATomIc+ 
-IsM.]_ The atomic philosophy: see ATOMIC a. 2. 

1678 Cupwortn Jxtell. Syst. 59 That Philosophy ..made 
up of..Atomicism and Corporealism complicated together, 
is essentially Atheistical. 

Atomicity (ztomi'siti). Chem. [f. Atomic+ 
-ITy.) The combining capacity of an element (or 
radical), z.e. the number of atoms of hydrogen, or 
other monovalent element, with which one of its 
atoms normally combines. 

Thus the atomicity of chlorine is 1 (orchlorine is a monad} 
because it forms with hydrogen HCI; and that of carbon 
is 4 (or carbon isa tetrad) because it forms with hydrogen 
CH. Atomicity has also been called eguivalence, guan- 
tivalence, adicity, and (now usually) valency. 

1865 Acader 1 Apr. 372 The word atomicity has been in- 
vented for the purpose of describing those properties of 
atoms which were described by the word ‘equivalence.’ 
1873 Cooke Che, 284 The number of these replaceable 
atoms measures what is called the atomicity of the com- 
pound. 

Atomism (z‘témiz’m). [f Atom +-1su.] 

1. Atomic philosophy ; the doctrine of the form- 
ation of all things from indivisible particles en- 
dued with gravity and motion. 

1678 Cupwortn Jzfel?, Syst. 16 This spurious and counter- 
feit atomism of his [Anaxagoras’]. 1865 Q. Kev. Jan. 29 The 
Atomism of the philosopher of Abdera. 

2. The doctrine of the action of individual atoms. 

1836 A thenxum No. 434. 142 Unstable atomism is to give 
to the Church and the State new solidity and unity. 1879 
Barinc-GouLp Germany 11. 260 He repudiated altogether 
Liberal atomism, the doctrine that all social and political 
economy must start from the individual. 

Atomist (xtémist). [f. Arom + -1st.] 

1. One who holds the principles of atomism. 

1610 Hearty S?. Aug. City of God 438 Of the Atomists, 
some confound all, making bodies of coherent remaynders. 
1678 CupwortH /xtell. Syst.846 The old Religious Atomists. 
1880 CLEMENSHAW tr. Wurtz’ Atom. The. 27 The atomists 
of the seventeenth century .. had revived .. the ancient con- 
pees of the Greek philosophers. ; 

. A student or exponent of the atomic thcory. 
See ATOMIC a. 2. 

1869 PHittips Vesuz. x. 270 Symbols of chemical constitu- 
tion, on which there is still some want of agreement among 
atomists. . r 

Atomistic (atomirstik), ¢. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to atomists or atomism. 

1809 CoLERIDGE Friend J. 121 It is the object of the me- 
chanical atomistic philosophy to confound synthesis with 
synartesis. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant u. xi. 443 The 
atomistic doctrine of the existence of a vacuum. 

2. Consisting of separate atoms. 

1874 Sayce Comp. Philol. vi. 214 Instead of starting with 
atomistic individuals, we must start with .. the community. 
1875 D.Simon Dorner’s Pers. Christ 1. 11. 123 To conceive 
the world..as an atomistic multiplicity without unity. 

Atomi'stical, a. ?Ods. [fas prec. +-ICAL.] 
= ATOMISTIC I. 

¢ 1700 Gentl, Instruc. 427 (D.) The atomistical hypothesis 
does not weaken the force of my reason. 1716 M. Davies 


with each other in fixed proportions; and that the latter | Cyt, //ist. 104 The Atomistical Poet Lucretius. 
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Atomi'stically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty?.] In 
atomistic manner ; as composed of distinct atoms. 
, 1874 tr. Vax Oosterzee’s Chr. Dogm. \xxiv. 400 So little can 
it {mankind] be atomistically individualised in its sins. 1881 
E. Tuomas tr. Lange's Materialism 111. 215 Matter.. 
whether we conceive it atomistically or as a continuum. 

Atomization (:témoizélfon). [n. of action f. 

ATOMIZE: see -ATION.] The process of reducing 
to very minute particles, spec. in AZed. of reducing 
liquids to a fine spray. 
_ 1871 NapHeys Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. iv. 688 This method 
is called the atomization of fluids. 1875 H. Woop Thera. 
(1879) 522 The use of drugs by atomization. .A solution of 
the medicine is broken up by a mechanical contrivance into 
a fine spray and projected into the back of the mouth. 

Atomize (2'témoiz), v. [f. Atom + -125.] 

+1. zz¢tr. To hold the doctrines of the atomic 
philosophy. Oés. 

1678 CupwortH Jel, Syst. 1.1. § 26 Other ancient Atomists 
did Atomize as well as he but they did not atheize. 

2. trans. To reduce to atoms, or to an atom; 
to belittle. 

1845 Moztey Blanco White Ess. 1878 11. 130 Strange and 
melancholy is the idea that atomises truth. 

+ A’tomized, ///.a. Obs. rare—'. [for Ana- 
TOMIZED ; cf. AToMY1.] Existing as a skeleton. 

1633 Lp. Brooke Hum, Learn. cxx, Whereby their ab- 
stract formes yet atomis’d May be embodied. 

Atomizer (2'témoi:zar). [f. Aromize +-ER!.] 
He who or that which atomizes; sec. an instru- 
ment for reducing medicinal liquids to a fine spray. 

1875 H. Woop Thera/Z. 95 Applied by means of the atomizer. 

A‘tomizing, #7//. a. [f. as prec. +-ING%.] Re- 
ducing to atoms ; individualizing. 

1847 BusHNELL Chr. Nurt. viii. (1861) 219 This atomizing 
scheme of piety. 

Atomless (z'tomlés), a. foet. [see -LESS.] 
Without atoms, without leaving an atom, entire. 

1839 Bai Ley Festus xxxii. (1848) 351 Hath perished atomless. 

Atomology (2témg'lédzi). [f. Gr. dropo-s 
ATOM + -Aoyia discourse: see -LoGY.] The science 
or philosophy which treats of the nature of atoms. 

1678 CupworTH /xtell, Syst. Pref. 7 Anaxagoras his Ho- 
mcomery or Similar Atomology, was but a Degeneration 
from the..Genuine Atomology of the Ancient Italicks. 

Atomy! (ztémi), [f Anatomy by apheresis 
of az-, due to its being taken for the indef. article, 
as, by similar treatment of a-, the forms zatomy, 
nathomy, were also in early use. Jn the concrete 
and popular senses of the word this contracted 
form was formerly quite established; but is now 
only illiterate or jocular.] 

1. An anatomical preparation, an anatomized 
body ; esp. a skeleton. 

1728 Gay Beggar's Op. u. i, He is among the Otamys at 
Surgeon’s Hall. 1755 SmoLLeTT Quedx, (1803) IV. 148 My 
bones..will be taken up smooth, and white, and bare as an 
atomy. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xiii. 146 His sides. .looked 
just like an atomy, ribs and all. 

2. Anemaciated or withered living body, a walk- 
ing skeleton. 

1597 SHaxs. 2 Her. /V. v. iv. 33 [Quarto; folio 1623 has 
‘anatomy’] You starved blood-hound!.. Thou atomy, thou! 
1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 124 Consumed to an Atomy, 
having nothing left but skin to cover his Bones. 1864 Mrs. 
Lirovp Ladies Polcarrow 149 ‘We should have wasted to 
atomies if we had a-stayed in that terrible bad place any 
longer,’ said Ursula. 

b. fig. or transf. of things. 

1848 DickENs Dombey 86 Withered atomies of teaspoons. 

Atomy? (x témi). Also 7 attomé, -mye. 
atomi, pl. of atomus (formerly in learned use; see 
Atom), by treating it as an English singular. 
Perhaps influenced also by Atomy! 2, Cf. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrrey Sir #. Drake (1881) 99 Anatomize me 
into atomies. 1611 BARKSTED /7/zver (1876) 86 The kingly 
Eagle strikes through Atomie, Those little moates that 
barre him from the Sun.] 


]. An atom, a mote. 

1595 MarkuaM S7v 2. Grinutle, Thicker then in sunne are 
Atomies, Flew bullets. 1600 SHaxs. 4. V. Z. m1. ii. 245 It 
is as easie to count Atomies as to resolue the propositions 
of a Louer. 1620 Swefnain Arraigned (1880) 37, I would 
hew thy flesh Smaller then Attomés. 1879 TENNysoN 
Lover's T. 65 A broad And solid beam of isolated light, 
Crowded with driving atomies. 

b. jig. 

1614 Oversury 4 Wife, §c. (1638) 266 Circumstancés are 
the Atomies of Policie. 

2. A diminutive or tiny being, a mite, a pigmy. 

1ggt SHAKS. Kom. & Ful.1. iv. 57 Drawne with a teeme 
of little Atomies Quer mens noses. 1605 P. WoopHouse //ea 
(1877) ry If with this atomye I should contend. 1863 Kincs- 
LeY Water Bab. (1878) viii. 369, I suppose you have come 
here to laugh at me, you spiteful little atomy. | 

Atonable, atoneable (atenab’l), ¢. [f. 
next +-ABLE] That may be atoned for. 

a1679 T. Goopwin Hs. (1863) V. 424 The expiation of 
such sins .. made atoneable by such occasional sacrifices, 
1870 SmitH Syz. § Antonyms, Inexpiable.. Ant. Expiable, 
Pardonable, Atoneable. 

At once (&t,w2'ns), avd. phr. Also 3 atenes, 
3-6 at ones, 4 at oones, at onis, atonys, 4-6 
atones, -is, attones, -is, 5 at oonys, atte ones, 
attonys, 6 atons, att onis, attonce, 6— at once. 
North, 4-6 atanes, -is, atans, 6 atanse. [At 
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prep. and Once, ME. anes, ones, gen. of Ong, used 
in sense of OE. de adv., ‘one time, once,’ instru- 
mental case of av.] 

+1. At one stroke, heat, etc.; with onc swecp; 
once for all. Ods. 

a 1300 ££. Psalter xxi. 15 Als watre outyet | am at anes. 
©1374 Cuaucrer 7roylus v. 41 Were it not it at oones for 
to dye, Than, etc. 1579 Srensen Sheph. Cal. Feb. 38 You 
deemen the Spring is come altonce, 

+2. In (or into) one heap, company, or body ; 
together. Ods. 

@1300 /Javelok 1294 That I fadmede al at ones Denemark, 
€1350 Will. Palerne 5178 Alphouns & his broper, & here worpi 
wiues pat were alle at onis. 1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 
227 3if pe stone is oon, telle what craft brou31 hyin vppon; 
3if ineny stfonjes, telle where pey ioyne atlones. ¢ 1430 
flymms Virg. (1867) 123 The folke schall com alle atlonys. 
1508 13 W. pe Worve 2A. Aernynee in Babecs Bk. 269 
Holde these thre endes atones, & folde them atones. 1579 
Spenser SAcfh. Cal. Mar., Mought her neck bene ioynted 
attones, She shoulde haue neede no more spell. 

3. At one and the same time; simultaneously. 
(At first scarcely distinguishable from the prec.) 

¢1230 Aucr, R. 420 Ne ne nime, at enes, to ueole disce- 
plines. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W. 294 Full sodeynly they 
stynten al atones [z. 7. attones, at ones]. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 410/1 Eche man myght haue foure wyues wedded att- 
ones. 1§52 Lyxpesay A/onarche 5027 Sic treasour..Inerth 
had neuir no kyng ati onis. 1576 Gascoicne Sfeele Glass 
(Arb.) 70 More clothes attones lhan might become a king. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 31 At once, you will have 
two Sides of your Shank forged. 1714 Sfect. No. 599 P 1 
As I had had many Coquettes recommended to ine... I lel 
hem in all al once. 1870 Bryant //omer w. 1.121 The gods 
Bestow not all their gifts on man at once. 

4. With the temporal sense weakencd: In one 
and the same act, position, condition, circumstanccs, 
manner, degree ; equally, both. 

1588 A. Kinc Camisins’ Catech. 6b, Mother of god, and ane 
virgine bailhe atanse. 1692 E. WaLker Efictetus’ Alor. iv, 
Be rich, and yet true Happiness attain ; ‘hat is, at once, be 
very wise and vain. 1709 Swirt Tit, Ess. Wks. 1755 If. 1. 
140 He was at once the judgeand the criminal, 1862 STANLEY 
Few, Ch. (1877) 1. xiii. 259 The background at once of the 
history and of the geography of Palestine. 

+5. At one time or turn, at each time, every 
time, at a time. Ods. 

1563 Suute Archit, Fija, The encreasing from .15. 10.60. 
foote increased by. 5 at ones. 1585 Lioyp Yreas, Health 
D viij, Put into the eye a lytle atons. 

6. Immediately, straightway. 

153x TInDALE £xf. 6 Nofcs (1849) 179 The apostles were 
clear-eyed, and espied antichris] at once. «1774 GoLDsM. 
Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1. 311 Vhis effectually destroys 
the steam at once. 1812 ‘I’, Jerrerson IWrit. (1830) 1V. 
176 If this be their purpose ..i1 ought to be met at once. 

At one (&t)wen), advb. phr.; formerly often 
written in comb. aton, atoon, atone, attone 
(Aton), as a simple adv. [found in 13th c. along 
with the fuller phrases a¢ ove assent, at one accord, 
and soon treated as repr.a simple idea, and written 
aton, a-ton, at-on > in northern writers af ane, a 
Zane, atane. For the sense cf. AT prep. 20. With 
vbs. of rest, as /o de at one, and vbs. of motion, as 
to bring, make, set at one; whence the vb. ATONE.] 

1. In a position of unity of feeling ; in harmony, 
concord, ot friendship ; opposcd to at variance, 
al odds. Sometimes implying a previous state of 
dissension, and thus = Agreed, reconciled. arch. 

a1300 A’, Horn 925 At on he was wip pe king. ¢ 1400 
Gamelyn 166 And went and kist his brother, and than they 
Were at oon. «1440 Sir Degrev. 435 Y rede ye be at ane 
Or there dey any moo. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xxi. 14 
After this was God at one with the londe. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) 2 Cov. v. 20 We praye you in Christes slede, that 
ye be atone with God. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 11. i. 29 So beene 
they both atone, 1830 CoLeripce Ch. & St. 257 Am I at 
one with God, and is my will concentric wilh that holy 

ower’ 1881 BucnaNnan God § Alan 1. 171 The maiden, in 
hee sweet..content, was al one wilh Nature. 

2, Into a state of harmony or unity of feeling. 
To bring, make, set at one; to harmonize, reconcile. 
arch, (having been mostly replaced by ATONE v,) 

c1300 Beket 1707 That hi were At one ibrou3t. 1386 
Cuaucer Clerkes T. 381 1f genlilmen.. Were wroth, sche 
wolde brynge hem at oon. ¢ 1475 Stans Puer in Babees Bh. 
28 Wraihe of children is sone ouergone, Withe an apple the 
parties be made atone. ¢ 1540 Becon Christm. Bang. Wks. 
1843. 75 God Ihe Father is. .set at one with us for his sake. 
1643 Horn & RopotnaMm Gate Lang. Unl. xciii. § 911 They 
that are fallen oul (at ods) inust be reconciled (atoned, sel 
atone). 1611-1881 Biste ctcts vii. 26 And would haue set 
them at one again [so TinDALE, CovERDALE, CRANMER, 
Geneva; Wyc.ir, acordid hem in pees; AAem, reconciled 
them vnto peace]. 

3. Of the same opinicn (as to a matter), of one 
mind, unanimous, agreed. 

c1320 Cast. Lone 492 Per ne ou3te no dom forp gon, Er 
ben pe foure ben a-lon. <At-on heo molen at-stonden alle. 
1677 Hate Contemmfl. (1688) 62 Is i1 possible that we should 
be at one in these points, in which yourselves do disagree? 
1877 Pace De Ousncey 11. xviii. 43 On one or two poinis 
the writer was not wholly al one with him, 

+4. Of the same elfect, amounting to the same. 
_ 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 14 Whether it rained or shined 
it was much al one with us. 2 

+ 5. In one company, together. (?Only in Spenser.) 

1s9r Spenser Teares A/uses 418 And all her Sisters.. With 

fowd laments her answered all al one. 1596 — F.Q. 1v. ix. 

30 The warlike dame was on her part assaid Of Claribell 
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and Blandamour attone. /6éd¢. 1v. iv. 14 The knights in 
couples marcht with ladies lincki altone. 

6. Comb. +ntonemaker, one who sets at onc 
persons at variance, a reconciler; -+atonemaking, 
reconciliation ; at-oncness (rarc), the state of 
being at onc (zv77/), harmonious relationship. 

3533 Tinpace JVés. (2850) 111.275 There is but one media- 
tour.. And by thal word vndersiand an attoneinaker, peace 
maker, and brynger into grace and favour. 1548 CovERDALK 
Erasm. Par, Feb. vii, 27 For whal manour of atonemakers 
were Ihey, who themselfes had nede to be made at one with 
god. 161x Coter., Conciliation, areconcilement, .an attone- 
making. 1877 Furnivate Leopold Shuks.Introd, 121, | see 
him zu last passing into al-oneness wilh God and man. 

Atone (atdwn), v.; also 6-8 attone. [f. the 
prec. advb. phr. in its combined form as repr. a 
simple idea, and 16th c. pronunciation. Short for 
the phrase ‘set or make at onc’; cf. to back, lo 
forward, lo right, etc., and the compounds a/-one- 
maker, al-one-making, wider prec. Assisted by 
the prior existence of the vb. to ONE = make one, 
put at onc, unite, L. wire, F. uuir, whence ove- 
ment was used already by Wyclif. From the fre- 
quent phrases ‘set at onc’ or ‘at onement,’ the 
combined atonement began to take the place of 
onement carly in 16th c., and afove to supplant 
one vb. about 1550. Alone was not admitted into 
the Bible in 1611, though a/onemen?t had been in 
since Tindale.] 

I. Of unity of disposition. 

1. trans. To set at one, bring into concord, re- 
concile, unite in harmony: a. contending persons. 
(Oéds. exc. as revived by etymological writers.) 

1593 Suaks. Asch, //, 1.1. 202 Since we cannot attone you, 
you shall see Iuslice designe the Victors Chiualrie. 1611 
Seeep //ist. Gt. Brit, ix. vii. 65 ‘The new Pope ..sends a 
Cardinall Deacon to attone the lwo mightie Kings of France 
and England. 1643 Mitton Sov. Salve 9 The king and 
parliament will soon be attoned. 1675 DryDENn al mreng-zebe 
in. 1136 The King and haughty Empress..If not atton’d, 
yet seemingly at Peace. 1845-6 Trencn “als. Lect, Ser. 1. 
li. 30 Him in whom God and man were perfectly atoned. 

+b. differences, quarrels. To compose, appease. 

1sss Fardle Factons 1. vi. 92 Those battayles are attoned 
by lhe women.. For when they be ones comen inlo the mid- 
dle ..the battaile sodenly ceaseth. 1565 J. HEYwoop in 
Casgnuet Lit. 1V. 232/2 The constable is called 1o atone the 
broil. 1624 Hrywoop Gunark. 1v. 167 She presenily .. at- 
tonde the discord. 1702 Rowe Tamerlane i. i, 1096 Could 
I attone The fatal Breach ‘1wixt thee and Tamerlane. 

+ 2. zntr. To unite, come into unity or concord. 

1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. L.v. iv. 116 Then is there mirth in 
heauen When earthly things made eauen Altone together. 
1607 — Cor. iv. vi. 72 He and Auffidius can no more attone 
Then violent’st Contrariety. 

3. trans. To reconcile or restore to friendly re- 
lations: a@. one who is alienated by a sense of 
wrong or offence received: To conciliate, propi- 
tiate, appease. arch. 

a1617 Bayne Ox Eph. (1658) 11 Now he [God] is atoned 
and reconciled by Christ. 1698 DryDEN 4nefd un. 45 With 
pray’rs and vows the Driads I attone. 1718 Pore //iad 1. 89 
So heaven, aloned, shall dying Greece restore. 1809 Lef. in 
Dk. Buckhm. Crt, Geo. /// (1855) 1V. 391/3 To atone Lord 
Wellesley for lhe mortification he musl have experienced. 

+b. the offender: To restore by forgiveness to 
favour or friendly relations, to make at peace with. 

1642 J. Jackson Bk. Consc. 54 There can be no sound peace 
of Conscience, till we be atoned and reconciled lo God. 

4. Whence, aéso/. To make reconcilement or pro- 
Ppitiation: a. for the offender. 

1682 Drypen Relig. Laict 89 If sheep and oxen could 
atone for men. a1700 — Dram. Wks. (1761) III. 18 The 
Oracle of Appius, and the Witchcraft of Erictho will some- 
whal attone for him [Lucan]. ’ i 

b. jor the offence. (Here the idea of reconcilia- 
tion or reunion is practically lost sight of, under 
that of legal satisfaction or amends.) 

1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sci. Addr. 28 Need 10 plead it to 
attone for lhe imperfection of this Address. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbés xi, Fine language ¥ never allone for wanl of 
manners, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 20 ® 7 Nothing can atone 
for the Want of Modesty. 1771 Funixs Lett. liv. 288 He.. 
hus a multilude of political offences lo atone for. 1873 BLack 
Pr. Thule xix. 315 She would .. give him a chance of aton- 
ing for lhe past. : 

5. trans. (by omission of for) To expiate, make 
amends for (a fault or loss). 

1665 GLANVILL Secfs. Sci. 76 [This] I hope will attone the 
Digression. @ 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) I. xxxi. 430 Other 
sacrifices ..did in their way propitiate God and atone sin. 
1799 SUERIDAN Pyzarvo v. iv, I will endeavour to atone the 
. errors. 1837 Lytton Athens 11.223 They endeavoured to 
atone the loss by the pursuit of Artabazus. 

+b. To make expiation for (the offender). Ods. 

1650 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. (1659) 29 For thy dear Sons 
sake.. By whom the world is attoned, O let me be reconciled 
to Thee. 1717 L. Wetstep IVs. (1787) 105 No victim can 
atone the impious age. : 

II. Of physical, expressional, or artistic unity. 
+6. trans. To join in one, unite together. Obs. 
1609 Heyvwoop Sryf. Trey iv. xx, Their long diuided 

bodies they atlone, And enter amorous parley. 1615 Cuar- 

MAN Odyss, 1x. 266 High built with pines, that heaven and 
earth attone. 167z DaveNANT J/istress (1673) 322 Your Kies 
and Hair atone the day and Night. . 

b. fig. To bring into artistic or logical harmony; 
to harmonize. 
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1691 E. Taytor ir. Behmen'’s Theos. Phil, 203 The con- 
lrary properties in him are .. so attoned and in harmony. 
1827 Mage Guesses 1, 233 Yo atone our ideas with our per- 
ceptions. 

c. absol. To produce a harmony of significance. 

1862 Trencu J/jrac. Introd. 76 That attempt 10 reconcile 
and atone between revelation and science, which, etc, 

7. mtr. +a. To come together, unite. Ods. 

1611 Hleywoop Gold. Age u. i, You neuer shall with hated 
men altone. 

b. ‘Yo harmonize in character or appearance. 

1649 G. Dana. Vrinarch., Rich. 17, 122 Vhe Glorious 
flowers wS* best attone Within a Chaplet. 1844 Lop. 
Ilovucuton AJem. Many Se. 106 Welcoine such thoughts ! 
‘They well atone With this more serious mood, 

Atone (atdu'n), 5d. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. Agrccment, reconciliation. Oés. 

1595 Spinser Col. Clout 843 For how should else things so 
far from attone.. Be ever drawne logether into one, 1638 
Heyvwoop Rafe Lucr. (1874) 185 ‘Vullia.. hath not yet by 
reconcilement made Atlone with Phacbus. 

2. Reparation, expiation. (Archaism with inod. 
sense.) 

1868 Bucnanan MWedlace 1. iti, Oh injured Wallace ! Would 
Ileaven bul lend me one day’s life to do Atone to thee. 

Atoned (atovnd), pp/. a. [f. ATONE v. +-ED.] 
Made one, united; reconciled; propitiated, ex- 
piated. 

1611 Coter., Concilsé..ationed, vniled, accorded. 1634 
Heywoop Masdenh, lost 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 113 Conditions of 
ationed peace "Fwixt vs and Naples. 1697 Devven cineid 
(1806) EF]. 223 Ev'n haughty Juno.. At length alon’d, her 
friendly pow’r shall join. 

Atonement (4tévnmént). Also 6 atton- 
ment, 6-7 attonement. [In use a verbal sb. from 
ATONE, but apparently of prior formation, duc to 
the earlier sb. ovemten? and the phrase ‘to be atonc’ 
or ‘at onement.’ Cf. the following : 

1533Q. Catn. Parr Lrasm. Comm, Crede 162 To reconcile 
hymselfe and make an onement with god. 1599 br, Hay 
Sat, ui. vii. 69 Which never can be set at onement more. 
1555 Fardle Factions 1. xii. 298 The redempcion, reconcilia- 
cion, and at onement of mankinde with God the father.) 

+1. The condition of being a7 one with others ; 
unity of feeling, harmony, concord, agrcement. 

1513 More Kick. /// Wks. 41 Ilaving more regarde to 
their olde variaunce then their newe attonemenl. 1554 
Puiror Exam. & Writ. (1842) 330 What atonement .. is 
there betwixt light and darkness. 1610 HrALey S/. Ang. 
City of God 763 Beasts should live at more attonement and 
peace betweene them-selves. 1611 Sreep //sst. Gt. Brit. vi 
xxv. (1632) 129 After three great and dangerous Baitles came 
to an attonement. 1623 CockeraM, Atonement, quict- 
hesse, 

+ 2. The action of setting at one, or condition of 
being set at one, after discord or strife: a. Re- 
storation of friendly relations between persons who 
have bcen at variance ; reconciliation. Ods. 

1513 More Edw. V Wks. 40 Of which. .none of vs hath 
any thing the lesse nede, for the late made altonemente. 
1577 Hotinsuep Chron. 11. 98 Al lengih an attonment was 
concluded betwixt him and the king. 1594 Suaxs. Xich.///, 
1. iii, 36, I Madam, he desires 10 make attonemenl Be- 
tweene the Duke of Glousler, and your Brothers. 1632 
Massincer A/ard of Hon. v. ii, As a perfeci sign of your 
atonemen! with me, You wish me joy. 1685 MornrEn Geog. 
Rect. 201 The atonement made by Hannibal... between 
Bruneus and his Brother. 

+b. The settling of differences, staunching of 
strife; appeasement. Obs. 

1605 Play of Stucley (1878) 227 There shall be now atone- 
ment of this strife. 1622 HeyLin Cossogr. 1. (1682) 215 Made 
Umpire for the atonement of some differences betwixt 
Henry..and John. 

+c. Thc means or agent of appeasement. Oés. 

1752 Law Spir. Love (1816) 11. 69 Waler is the proper atone- 
ment of the rage of fire; and that which changes a tempest 
into a calm, is Its true atonemenl. 

3. spec. in Theol. Reconciliation or restoration of 
friendly relations betwcen God and sinners. 

1526 TinpaLe 2 Cor, v.18 God..hath geven unto us the 
office lo preache the atonement. @ 1569 KyxcesMiLe .V/an's” 
Fst. vi. (1580) 28 1f God did,.vouchsafe to make atonement 
with us. 1611 Biste Now. v.11 Our Lorde lTesus Chris, 
by whom we haue now receiued the alonemeni [Wycuir, 
recouncilyng, or accordyng; TiNDALE, CRANMER, atlon- 
ment}; CovERDALE, attonement; Genev. atonemenl; Rhem. 
& Revised, reconciliation}. 1650 5. CrarKe Leccl. Hist. 
(1654) I, 29 We must not come lo make an attonement with 
God..before we have made atlonement with our [rother. 
1852 [See in 4 P]. 

4. Propitiation of an offended or injured person, 
by reparation of wrong or injury; amends, satis- 
faction, expiation. 

1611 Biste Fob xxxili. 24 Deliuer him from going downe 
lo the pit; I haue founda ransome [warg. atonement]. 1711 
Apvpison Sfect. No. 8 @ 7 The best Atonement he can make 
for it, is lo warn others. 1 BLacksToNeE Conn, 1. 131 
No suitable alonement can be made for lhe loss of life, or 
limb. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. V1. xx. 494 No atonement 
is offered 1o their injured dignity. 

b. Theol. Propitiation of God by expiation of sin. 

1611 Bisce Lev. i. 4 11 shall be accepted for him to make 
atonemenl for him. 17124 Appison Sfecf. No. 580 P 3 The 
High-Priest. having made an Atonement for the Sins of 
the People. 1876 Norris Audi. Theol. 1. iii. 61 The old 
word atonement. .has bya true inslinct been deepened into 
the idea on which it rests, and has come to carry wilh it the 
idea of propitiation or expiation. ; a 

“| As applied to the redemptive work of Christ, 
alonemem is variously uscd by theologians in the 
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senses of reconciliation, propitiation, expiation, ac- 
cording to the view taken of its nature. (Not so 
applied in any version of the N. T.) 

1630 Prynne Avndz-Armin, 158 Saued onely by meanes 
of his aduocation and attonement. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
Atonem. (1852) vu. 199 The efficacy of the Christian atone- 
ment is deduced solely from the appointment of it by God. 
1847 H. Mitter First Jipr.i. 5 A Scottish religious con- 
troversy of the present time regards the nature and extent of 
theatonement. 1852 RoprrTson Sevwz, Ser. iv. xlvi. 345 The 
atonement between God and man consisted of two parts: 
God atoned to man by the work of Christ; man atoned to 
God by the work of the Christian ministry. 1860 E. D. 
GriFFiN in Disc. & Treat. Atonent. 149 Atonement is that 
which was adapted to prevent punishment, or that which 
came in the room of punishment, and laid a foundation for 
our discharge from every part of the curse. 1860 C. Burce 
ibid, 437 The necessity of some atonement in order that 
sinners may be consistently pardoned. 

5. Comb. + Atonement-maker, one who makes 
atonement, a reconcileror mediator; +atonement- 
making, reconciliation, propitiation ; atonement- 
money, money paid in expiation of offences. 

c1540 Becon New-Y. Gift Wks. 1843, 314 There is one 
Atonementmaker between God and men. 1587 GoLp1NG 
De Mornay vi. 70 Men were forbidden to vtter the vncom- 
municable name of God..saue onely in the daies of attone- 
mentmaking. 1612 Biste Er. xxx. 16 And thou shalt take 
the atonement money of the children of Israel. 

Atonementist. [f. prec.+-1sT.] One who 
holds the Calvinistic doctrine of the Atonement. 

1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A Zonent. (1852) vii. 208 Urged as in- 
consistent with the views of atonementists. 

Atoner (itéuno1). [f AtonE v.+-ER1.] One 
who atones; a reconciler; an expiator. 

1719 D'Urrry Prtls (1872) I. 108 Oh Joy too fierce to be 
exprest, Thou sweet atoner of Life’s greatest Pain. 1860 
Maurice Lect, Apoc. v.95 The Lamb that was slain .. the 
perfect Atoner of man with the Father of Light. 1881 W. 
Nico, The Saviour xxiii. 378 The atoner for souls must be 
sinless. 

+ Atoneside, ato’side, advb. phr. Obs. 
[2 “one s¢de = on the one side: see A prep.1 and 
OnE.] On one side, on the one side. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xxx. xxxiv. 764 They cast them ato- 
side [eyecerunt}. érd. xxxvu. xi. 950 Those vessels which 
lay atone side upon the land. 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. 
£76, 11. xx. 217 The third made that which remained to hang 
a tone-side. . 

Atonic (4tgnik), a. and sd. [ad. med.L. afonic- 
zs, f. Gr. @roy-os without tone (f. a priv. + Tévos 
stretch, strain, stress, tone, f. reiv-ev to stretch) ; 
see -1C.] A. adj. 

1. Pros. Not having an accent, unaccented ; zsz- 
ally, not bearing the stress or syllabic accent, as 
‘the atonic syllables of a word,’ ‘an atonic 
vowel.’ 

1878 Kitcuin tr. Brachet's Etym. Fr. Dict. § 50 Every 
atonic Latin vowel, in the last syllable of a word disappears 
in French, 

2. Path, Wanting tone; characterized by want of 
tone or nervous elasticity in the system. 

19792 Gent. Alag. May 448 Recommended in the atonic 
gout. 1843 C. Wittiams Princ. Aled. ili. § 494 Atonic en- 
largement of the capillaries. 1861 Sa¢. Rev. 7 Sept. 240 
We live in what is delicately called an atonic age. Medical 
science is devoted constantly to the task of fanning into 
a sickly flame the sparks of life. 

B. sé. 

1. Pros. A word or element of speech not having 
an accent. (Used sfec. in Greek Grammar of the 
words 6, 7, of, al, év, és, eis, éx, ef, el, ov, .ws.) 

1727-51 Cuamners Cycé. s.v. Accent, Words which have no 
accent are called Atonics. 1874 Parry Grk. Gram. 172 Ten 
monosyllables (called Atonics or Proclitics) have no accents. 

2. A/ed. ‘A remedy having power to allay ex- 
citement.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881. 1864 in WensTER. 

Atoning (4tornin), As/. a. [f. ATONE v. + 

-ING?.} Reconciling; making reparation for of- 
fences ; expiating. 
_ 1609 ArmiN Aaids ATore-cl. (1880) 107 Two hearts relent- 
ing, Thine penetrable, through attoning pittie. 1814 SOUTHEY 
Roderick xv. Wks. 1X. 137 Whoon the Cross Gave his atoning 
blood for lost mankind. 1879 Gro. Etior Theo. Such 122 
Dion's atoning friendliness has a ring of artificiality. 

Atoningly, adv. [f prec.+-Ly2.] In an 
atoning manner ; by way of expiation of an offence. 

1864 SwinBuRNE A falanta 1647 Being just, I had slain 
their slayer atoningly. 

Atony (a ténl). Path. [a. F. atonte (14th c.), 
ad. med.L afonia, a. Gr. drovia, n. of state f. 
adrovos: sec ATonic.} Want of tone, relaxed con- 
dition; enervation, languor. Also /ig. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XV1\. 659 This Atony of the Glandules 
of the Brain, 1751 Cuamers Cycé., AZony, in medicine, a 
want of tone or tension; or a relaxation of the solids ofa 
human body ; occasioning a loss of strength, faintings, &c. 
1847 tr. Geo. Sand’s Wks, V1. 141 Ennui is the languor of 
the soul, an intellectual atony. 

Atonys, obsolete form of AT ONCE. 

Atop (tgp), adv. and prep. [A prep.1+Tor, 
formerly written d7v7s¢.] 

A. adv. On or at the top, above. 

1658 Row.anp Afouffet’s Theat. of /ns. 912 Boil them. .in 
an earthen vessel, take off the skin a top. 1779 in PAd2. 
Trans. \.X1X.534 A black mass a-top, and a metallic mass 
atbottom. 1877 M. Arnoun Sohvad & R. Sel. Poems (1882) 
37 From the fluted spine atop, a plume Of horsehair waved. 
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b. followed by of. 

1672 PENN Sfir. 7ruth 120 Set atop of Christ, that is, 
over His Head. 2708 Mrs. Centiivre Busie Bodyw. ii, You 
are a-top of the House, and you are down in the Cellar. 
1883 W. Sixes in //arfer’s Mag. Feb. 349/1 A round hole in 
the greensward atop of the cliff. 

B. prep. [by omission of of-] On the top of. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr. 22 Arm. 14. xvill. (1669) 67/1 Float a-top 
the waves. 1713 DerHam Phys.-Theol. Addr. 6 Sideways, 
not under or a-top the Spear. 1868 HawTnorne Amer, 
Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 179 Rushing atop the waves. 

Atornde, pa. t. of ATREN v. Obs, 

Atoside, variant of ATONESIDE. 

+ Atou'ch, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. atouche-r, 
earlier -zev, f. a@ to + ¢ouchter to Toucu.}] To 
touch, come in contact with. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 248/3 Sore vexed with tooth ache, 
and he atouched this wode and anone the ache was gone. 

+ Atou'chment. 0s. rave—'. [a. OF. atouche- 
ment, {. atoucher: see prec. and -MENT.} Touch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 That euer he felte ony 
atouchemente, tatche, or spotte, of mortal crysme. 

+ Atou'r, 56. Obs. Forms: 3aturn, 4-5 atour(e, 
-owr(e, attour. [a. OF. aturn, -ourn, -ur, -our 
(mod. atour), vbl. sb. f. atourner : see ATURN.] 

1. Attire, array, dress. 

¢1220 Hali Meid, 23 For pi is hare aturn se briht. ¢ 1300 
K. Ais. 6834 Ne saughe he never so faire atoure. c 1400 
Rom, Rose 3717 Nor of robe, nor of tresour.. neithir of hir 
riche attour. 1475 CAxTON Fasov115b, That poure creature 
habylled with ryall atours. 

2. Military equipment or preparation. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 717 The schipmen. .pressit with 
that gret atour Toward the wall. 1480 Caxton Ovia’s Met. 
xu. v, For U avenge it, he made redy alle his atowr. 

Atowr (4tdu'r), prep. and adv. Sc. Forms: 4 
a-toure, at-oure, 4-5 atoure, 6 attoure, attouir, 
g atower, 4- attour, atour. [Only Scotch, exc. 
in the quotations from A/saunder and Sir Beves. 
App. f. AT prep. + 0u7, ower, Sc. form of Over. In 
Barbour’s Arice OUTOUR is used in the same sense, 
as if a¢- were corrupted from oz. In his Sazzds’ 
Lives it rimes many times with fower, ‘four, 
never with Fr. ow in hows, honour ; nor does the 
sense suit Fr. awfour, or OF. entour, around, about.] 

A. prep. 

1. Of position: Over. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xi. 353 Bannokburne, that sa cum- 
myrsum was ..mycht nane atour it ryde. 1423 James I 
King’s Q. un. viii, Thaire hudis all. .atoure thair eyen hang. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1v. xix. 64 Atoure the Peychtys kyng 
regnand. 1535 STEWART Crom. Scot. I, 9 To fair attour the 
flude. 1826 J. Witson oct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 149 Loupin 
atowerthesopha. 1837 R. Nicoxt Poewrs (1842) 85 The sun- 
shine creeps atour the crags. 

2. Of degree, quantity, or number: Over, more 
than, beyond, 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 368 And he hym-selff, atour the 
lave, Sa hard and hewy dyntis gave. /érd. xx. 434 Nocht.. 
atour ten. ¢1475 X. Cotlyear, Ane man he traistit in, maist 
atour all vther thing. 1609 Skene Reg. AZaj7. 139 Attour 
the space of ane zeare, and ane day. fi ate 

b. By and atour: over and above, in addition to. 

¢1600 in Orig. Paroch. Scot. (1851) I. 517 Three chalders 
of victual.. by and attour the ministeris stipend. 1824 
Scott Kedgaunt. xii, By and attour her gentle havings. 

3. Over an obstacle, restriction, prohibition: In 
defiance of, in spite of. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, 11.12 How the Pechtis crownit 
ane King attouir forbidding. Afod. Sc. (Jamieson) I'll do 
this attour ye. 

+4. ? Over against. 

1375 ? Barsour S¢. Adrian 380 Furth come campyonis 
foure, & al stud Adryane atoure. 

B. adv. 

1. Over and above, moreover, in addition, besides. 

1320 Sir Beves 2137 Atour, aseide, in is contre Icham a 
erl and also is he. ¢ 1375 ? Barsour St. S7arcus Prol. 1 Zete 
suld I here a-toure Spek of be ewangelistis foure. 1558 
Krnnepy Comfend. Tract. in ATisc. Wodr, Soc. (1844) 108 
Attouir, it is to be notit. 1663 in Spalding 770d. Chas. [ 
(1829) 42 Attour, they are of intolerable greediness. 

b. In same sense, the phrases By atour, by and 


atour, more atour (mairatour). 

¢1300 K, Adis. 4511 Ded buth my prynces be atour. @ 1500 
Lancelot 1775 And mor atour he shall Have O thing. 1725 
A. Ramsay Gent. Sheph. (1844) 31 By an attour..twa quey 
cawfs, I'll yearly to them give. 1794 Burns Wks. 137 Bye 
attour, my gutcher has A hich house and a laigh ane. 

2. ? All over, everywhere. 

a1475 R. Corlyear 469 His plaitis properlie picht attour 
with precious stanis. 1513 Doucias xe?s vu. vi. 68 Quhy 
suld I dred or spayr To purches help. .attour allquhair? 

+ Atowrement. Ods.vare—'. [a. OF. atorne- 
ment, -ournement, {. atourner ; assimilated in form 
to ATouR sé.]_ Attire, clothing, vesture. 

1481 Caxton AZyrr. 1. xvi. 50 This clerenesse. .callyd ayer 
spyrituel. . where the angels take their araye and atourement. 

Atowen, pa. pple. of ATEE v. Ods, to maltreat. 

+ Atrabilar, -airre, a. Ods. [a. F. atra- 
bilaire, ad. med.L. atrabilarius, {. L. dtrabilis: see 
ATRABILE, ATRABILIAR.] = ATRABILARIOUS. 

1597 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 147 Ulcers Cankerous are 


ingendred of a humor atrabilar. 1738 Warpurton Dvv. 
Legat. 1, 360 More subject to atrabilaire Disorders. 


Atrabilarian (atribilé>rian), a. and sé. [f. 
incd.L. dtrabilari-us (see prec.) + -AN.] 


ATRAMENTACEOUS. 
A. adj. = ATRABILARIOUS ; ‘ replete with black 
choler.’ J. 


1678 CupwortH /iZel/, Syst. 792 An Hypochondriacal or 
Atrabilarian Distemper. 173% Arsutunot Axles Diet 298 
Melancholy or atrabilarian Constitutions. 1831 HEipIGER 
Didoniad v. 130 His pristine prompt atrabilarian Commands, 

B. sé. An atrabilious man, a hypochondriac. 

+ Atrabila-ric, a. Obs. [irreg. f. med.L. ara- 
bilarius or ¥, atrabilaire (see above) + -1c ; prob. 
after melancholic, etc.] = ATRABILIOUS. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta (1650) 97 Sausages. .are most hurt- 
full to the cholerick and atrabilarick. 

Atrabilarious (etrabilé-rias), a. [f. med.L. 
atrabilari-us (see ATRABILE)+-0US.] a. Of or 
pertaining to black bile. b. Atrabilious, melan- 
choly, hypochondriacal ; splenetic, acrimonious. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. ui. 49 An Atrabilarious 
humour is but enraged and irritated by using hot things. 
1732 ArsuTHNoT Audles Diet 367 Atrabilarious dry Consti- 
tutions. 1882 J. HAwTHoRNE Fort. Fool 1. xx, Kate Roland 
was defending Mr. Sinclair against a rather atrabilarious 
onslaught from Miss Vivian, 

+ Atrabila‘riousness. Ods.—° [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] = ATRABILIOUSNESS. 1731 in Bate. 

+ Atrabilary, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. atradi- 
lari-us, or F. atrabilaire.} = ATRABILARIOUS. 

1672 Cotes, Afrabilary, troubled with Melancholly. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc, Compit. x1. 377 Let Atrabilary Melan- 
cholists use it. 1751 [see ATRABILE]. 


+ Artrabile. Oéds. [a. F. atradbile, in 16th c. 
atrebile (=It. atrabi-le), ad. L. atra bilis, used 
to transl, Gr. peAayxodia black bile, melancholy, 
and treated in later times as a single word, as in 
the mod. langs.; hence the late adjs. aradi/iarius, 
atrabilarius. (Of these the former is on the whole 
the more regular, though both are supported by L. 
analogies: cf. viridartum and viridiarium.} 

“it. Black bile, ‘a term anciently used for an 
imaginary fluid, thick, black, and acrid,’ supposed 
to be secreted by the renal or atrabiliary glands, 
or by the spleen, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly (.Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence: Melancholy, spleen. 
(Also used in L. form a¢ra b/s.) 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 85 Choler adust, 
or atrabile, of which Aristotle said, That it made men ex- 
ceeding wise. 1639 G. Danie. Verzic. 638 To see my 
Phlegme, or Atra bilis rise. 1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., A tra- 
érlis was one of the great humours of the ancient physicians ; 
whence arose the afradilary, one of their temperaments; 
answering to what we call »elancholy. 

Atvrabiliar (etrabilias), a. [f. after earlier F. 
atrabiliaire, or mod.L. atrabiliarius : see prec.] = 
ATRABILIOUS. 

1831 CaRLYLe Sart. Res. 1. ix, In my atrabiliar moods. 


1877 Mortey Crit. AZisc. Ser. 1. 102 Of nervous atrabiliar 
constitution, =, : : 

Atrabilia-rious, variant of preceding. 

1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 359 Active and alert, with an atra- 
biliarious aspect, oe 

Atrabiliary (etrabiliari), a. [ad. mod.L. 
atrabiliart-us (in It. atrabiliario), f. atra bilis: 
see ATRABILE and -ARY.}] a. Of or pertaining to 
black bile ; ‘applied to the renal or supra-renal 
glands or capsules, and to the arteries and veins 
by which they are supplied.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. b.= 
ATRABILIOUS. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Lentils, Subject to atra- 
bihary Distempers. 1830 Edin. Encyct. 1. 839 Called renal, 
or suprarenal glands, and from the blackish fluid they con- 
tain atrabiliary capsules, 1839 Hoorer JZed. Dict. 1179 An 
atrabiliary young man. 

Atrabilious (trabilias), 2. [f. L. ara bilis 
(see ATRABILE) + -0US, after L. d7/26sus Bitious.] 
Affected by black bile or ‘choler adust’; melan- 
choly, hypochondriac ; splenetic, acrimonious. 

1631 Biccs New Disp, ? 220 Some zruginous or atra- 
bilious. 1816 SoutHey Ess. Alor. §& Pol. (1832) 1. 270 It 
would make the English .. fonder of life, less atrabilious. 
1849 LoweLL Biglow P. Wks. 1879. 179/1 A hard- faced, atra- 
bilious, earnest-eyed race. 1866 CARLYLE Kevz72, (1881) II. 
206 My atrabilious censures, 

Atrabiliousness. [f prec.+-neEss.] The 
quality of being atrabilious. 

1882 Sfectator 8 Apr. 462 The atrabiliousness of Carlyle’s 
attitude towards human life. 

+ Atrabi-lous, obs. variant of ATRABILIOUS. 

168x tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks., A trabilous, belonging to 
the black bile or melancholy, or to the melancholic humour. 

Atrament (xtramént). [ad. L. atramentum 
blacking, ink, f. *a¢ra-re to blacken, f. ater black.J 
Blacking, ink ; any similar black substance, as the 
‘ink’ of the cuttle-fish. _ 

1398 Trevis Barth, De P. R. xix. xxxill. (1495) 879 At- 
trament is made of sote. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & ATin. 
195 Being in dainger, they [cuttle-fish] cast forth their atra- 
ment. 1678 R. RusseLt Geéer 1. iii. 8 There are divers 
Atraments and they are found of divers Colour. 1834 
A.Lan Min. 15 Atrament Stone ..is a mixture of the sul- 
phate and peroxide of iron..of a dark brick-red colour. 

+ Atramenta‘ceous, @. Obs. rare—). [f. L. 
atramentum (see prec.) + -ACEOUS.}] Of the nature 
of ink, inky. ‘ ; 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theod. w. ii. 94 The Vitreous, and 
Crystalline Humours—and Atramentaceous Mucus. 


ATRAMENTAL. 


Atramental (xtrime'ntal), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-AL!,] Of or pertaining to ink; ink-. 

1646 Sin T, Browne /’seud. Ep, vt. xii. 336 If we inquire 
in what part of vitriol this Atramentall and denigrating 
condition lodgeth. 1662 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 29 ‘Vhat the 
sap should be. .so flat and pallid in the Atramental Galls. 

+A:tramenta‘rious, @. ds. rare—'. [f. L. 
atramentart-us pertaining to ink (dlrdmentarium 
an ink-stand) + -ovus.] pik. 

_ 1727 Starr in Phil. Trans. XXX. 566 They degenerate 
into a deep Purple, or even to an Atramentarious Colour. 

Atrame‘ntary, a. rare. [ad. L. dtraémentari- 
us: see prec.] Belonging to ink; written, printed. 

1613, JACKSON Creed 1. xxxi. Wks. II. 145 To communicate 
. by these dumb characters or atramentary instructors. 

+ Atramenti'tious, «. Obs. rare—'. In 7 
atrim-. [f. L. drd@ment-um (sce above) + -ITIOUS.] 
Of the nature of blacking or ink. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. xxii. 255 The Moores might 
possibly become Negroes; receiving atrimentitious 1m- 
pression by the power and efficacy of imagination. 

Atramentous (xtrame‘ntas), a.; also 7 at- 
trim-. [repr. L. *dfrdmentos-us, f. atrament-um : 
see above, and -ous.] Inky, ink-like, black as ink. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 336 The second way 
wherehy bodies become black, is an Atramentous condition. 
1669 W. Simpson /lydrod, Chym. 38 Not that the solution of 
Nitre or Salt, contributed anything to this attrimentous 
curdling. 1683 Phil. Trans, XV. 489 [Brine] becomes 
Atramentous with galls. 1713 DerHam /hys.- Theol, ww. ii. 
92 Snails send out their Eyes. .like atramentous spots, fixed 
at the end of their Horns. 

Atran, pa. t. of Arrin v., ATRINE v. Obs. 

Atrap, var. of ATTRAP v. Obs., to entrap, catch. 

+ A'trate. Obs.-° [ad. L. aratus, ppl. adj. f. 
dter black.] ‘One cladde in blacke, a mourner.’ 
Cockeram 1623. 

+ A-tra'vers, adv. and prep. Obs. Also 5 
attrauerse. fa. F. @ travers.) A. adv. Cross- 
wise, sidewise. B. prep. Across. 

1430 Lyn. Chrow. Troy. xxiii, And goth tohimattrauerse, 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 34/4 A crosse..of sonde a travers 
the Angle. 1659 Leak Water-whs. 14 They must be soldered 
a travers above the great Pipes. 

+ Atray’, v. Obs. Also 4-5 atrey. [f. A- 
pref. t+ TRAY v., OE. tregian.] To vex, trouble. 

c1320 Sexnyn Sages (W.) 1867 Swithe sore sche him atraid. 
¢1330 Ayug of Tars 605 He sturte him up..In his herte 
sore atrayyed. axqoo Cov, Myst. 350 We were of hym so 
sore atreyd. 

+ Atrea‘ch, v. Obs. rarc. [f. At- prof. 2+ 
Reacu; cf. AREACH, ] 

1. To reach or get at with a weapon; to strike. 

61330 A rth. & Merl, 4827 Who so evir he at raught Tombel 
of hors he him taught. 

2. To seize or snatch away. 

¢1300 in Wright Lyric /”. x. 37 Al my ro were me at-raht. 

+ Actred, pf. a. Obs. rare". [f. L. atr-um 
(ater) black +-ED., Cf. ArratE.] Coloured black. 

1638 T. WHitaKer Blood of Grape 76(T.) Yellow choler or 
atred, or a inixture of both, 

+ Atre'de, v. Ols. rare. [f. At- pref? + rede, 
Reap; lit. ‘to give advice away from.’ Possibly 
for out-read (as edited by Tyrwhitt, though all MSS. 
have a/-); cf. ATOUR frep.] To outdo in counsel. 

1374 CHaucer Troylus 1v. 1456 Men may the wise at- 
renne, and nought atrede. ¢1386 — Auts. 7. 1591 Men 
may the eelde at-renne, but nat at-rede. 


+ Atree't, atre‘te, adv. Obs. Also 4 atrayt. 
(a. F. @ ¢ratt at a draught. The spelling after 
1500 would have been afreat.] At one draught, 
continuously ; straight off, distinctly. 

1340 Ayend. 50 Pe wombe zayb, pou sselt et longe and 
atrayt. 1368 Wvctir Vexewe. vil. 8 Thei redden.. distinctli, 
ether atreet,and opynli to vndurstonde. 1440 Proms. Parv. 
17 Atreet (1499 atrete), Tractatim, tractim, distincte. 

A-tremble (atre'mb’l), a/v. phr. [A prep.! 
+ TREMBLE.] In a trembling state. 

1856 Mrs. BrowninG A ur. Leveh vi, My hands a-tremble, 
as I had just caught up My heart to write with. 1876 
Dowpen Poems 15x A whisper fine In the leaves a-tremble. 

+ Atre'n, v. Oés. Forms: 3 7a, ¢. atarnde, 
-ernde, -ornde, 4-5 /uf.atrenne. [f. AT- fref2 
+ OE, reynan (weak): see Run. Cf. G. entrennen. 
Properly causal, but confused with the intr. ATRIN, 
q.v.] intr. To run away, eseape (with dat. = from). 

1z0g Lay. 26638 Pa corles biuoren heom aneuste atarnden. 
1297 R. Grouc 539 The Constable vnnethe Atarnde aliue. 
/bid. 419 He atornde as vaste as he iny3te. 1374-86 CHAUCER 
[see under ATREDE}. 

| Atresia (atr7fia). /ath. [mod L., f. Gr. 
arpyros not perforated, rpyors perforation.] Oc- 
clusion or closure of a natural channel of the body. 

1866 T. Peacock Madform./ieart 60 Atresia of the orifice 
.- of the pulmonary artery. 

Atrey, variant of ATRAyY v., ATRY uv. Obs. 

Atrial (¢' trial), a. Phys. [f. L. d@trt-um (see 
Arrium)+-aLl.] Of or belonging to the a¢rizm. 

1 Huxcey Classif, Anim. 31 In these animals [Asct- 
diorda) there is an atrial system. 

+ Atri-de, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Are pref2+ 
OE. ridan to Ripe. Cf. MHG. evtrften, Du. ont- 
rijden.] intr, To ride away, escape. 

1205 Lav. 31439 He at-rad, be seint Oswald biswac, 

+ Atri‘n, v. Oés. Forms (only in pa. t.): 1-3 
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gtarn, 3 attrann, 3-4 atarn. [OL. axrinnan, 
atirnan, {. At- pref.2+ OK. rinnan or trnan,; cf. 
OE. odrinnan; cogn. with G. entrinnen: see Run.) 

intr. Torun away, escape (withdaZ, = from), Also 
causal, for ATREN. 

azooo Bocth. Metr. xx. 138 [He] pwere eorpan afre ne 
odrinned. crooo /ELERIc Gen. xxxix. 13 Pa astarn he ut. 
¢ 1200 Oxmin 1424 Patt bucc attrann Ut inntill wilde wesste. 
1315 Suoren. 149 Thes ilke screawe into helle God at arn. 

+ Atri‘ne, v. Ots. Forms: 1 ethrin-an, 3 
atrin-en, etrin-en, attryne. 1 /%. ¢. sethran, 
2-3 atran. (OL. athrinan, f. At- pref. + hrinan 
to touch: see Ring and Anine.] 

1. To touch. 

C1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxiii. 3 Nellab hiz pA mid heora 
fingre athrinan. 1205 Lay. 1554 3if he hine mid sweorde 
atran. ¢1275 Passion Our Lord 582 in O. EF. Misc. 53 
Jhesus..forbed pat heo attryne ne scolde his honde. 

2. fig. @. Yo touch, concern; b. to befall. 

¢12z30 Aucr, R. 50 Ich write muchel uor odre, pat noding 
ne etrined ou. ¢1275 Sinners Beware 258 in O. E. Misc. 80 
Bute he do hi preostes lore .. Ne schal him no god attryne. 

A-trip (atrip), advb. phr. Naut. [f. A prep.t 
+ Tur: as if ‘on the trip, starting, ready.’] 

1. Of yards: Swayed up, ready to have the stops 
cut for crossing. Of sails; Hoisted from the cap, 
sheeted home, and ready for trimming. Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867. 

1626 G, Sanpys Ovsa’s Met, x1. 228 Then hoise their Yards 
a trip, and all their sailes. 1726 PenuaLttow Jud, Wars 
(1859) 53 They got their mainsail atrip. : 

2. Of an anchor: Just raised perpendicularly 
trom the ground in weighing. 

1796 Dispin Poor Fack, From the moment the anchor’s 
atrip. 1849 W. Irvine Columdus I11. 68 One ship, with 
anchor atrip and sails unfurled, waited to receive Nicuesa. 

+Atrist, v. Obs. rare’. [f. A- pref. 1+ trist 
=Trust v.] To trust. 

crqoo Alfol, Loll. 96 Veyn supersticoun.. pat men a- 
tristun in. 

|| Atrium (é'tridm). [L.] 

1. A court. a. The central hall or court of a 
Roman house. b. A covered court or portico in 
front of the principal doors of churches, etc. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 340 The third parte 
was called Atrium, the court. 179% Apam Nom, Antiq. 
(1807) 522 In the atrium the nuptial couch was erected. 
1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. iv. §65 A large atrium or portico 
is attached to two sides of the church. i 

2. Phys. a. That part of the auricle into which 
the veins pour the blood. b. In the Tunicata : 
A large cavity into which the intestine opens. 

1870 NicHoLson Zool, (1880) 382 From the stomach an in- 
testine is continued, which.. opens into the bottom of a 
second chamber called the ‘cloaca’ or ‘atrium.’ 1880 
GuntHer Fishes 119 Each atrium is supported externally 
by a small bone. . 

Atro- (z‘tro), comb. form of L. @er black, as in 
atrorubent reddish-black, atrosanguincous of a 
dark blood-red colour. 

1697 Luwyp in PAil. Trans. XXVIII. 467 All black, or atro- 
rubent. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Atrosanguincous. 

+ Atro'ce, 2. Obs. [a. F. atroce, ad. L. atroc- 
ent: see next.) Atrocious. 

@ 1733 Nortu £xam. u. iv. & 54 The .. atroce Wickedness 
ofthese Doings. /6icd. v. ? 124 This most atroce Machine. 

Atrocious (atréoufas), a. [f. L. atrdci- (nom. 
atrox) fierce, cruel, f. afer black +-ous.] 

1. Characterized by savage enormity ; excessively 
and wantonly cruel; heinously wicked: a. of 
actions. b. of persons or agents. 

1669 Honyman Surv. Naphtad: u. 203 If it [a fault] be 
atrocious and landdefiling. 1772 PENNANT Tours Scot.(1774) 
252 Here all atrocious criminals were excluded. 1833 I. 
Taytor Fanat. vi. 21 Human nature. .may become atrocious 
in a degree that confounds every distinction between human 
and diabolical wickedness. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. ii. (1879) 
24 Atrocious acts which can only take place ina slave country. 

+ 2. Stern, terrible, fierce; extremely violent. Ods. 

1735 Tuomson Liberty 1. 305 The fierce, atrocious frown 
of sinewed Mars. 1733 Cueyne Eng. Malady i. vi. § 10 
Nervous Diseases .. with higher, and more numerous and 
atrocious Symptoms. 

3. collog. Nery bad, shocking, execrable. 

«Mod, What an atrocious pun ! 

Atro‘ciously, av. [f. prec.+-L¥*.] In an 
atrocious manner; with heinous wickedness or 
cruelty; shockingly. 

1765 Be. Lowtu Lett. Warburton ii, Abusing me infamously 
and atrociously. 183: ALrorp in L2/ (1873) 67 The letter 
had an atrociously long sentence init.. 1859 , TROLLOPE 
Tuscany 1x. 137 Vhe populace.. were atrociously incited to 
crimes of the deepest dye. 

Atro‘ciousness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being atrocious ; heinousness. 

1731 in Baitey. 1750 Jounson Rambler No.8 ¥8 With- 
draws his attention from the atrociousness of the guilt. 
1793 tr. Beccaria’s Ess. Crimes xiii. 49 The credibility of a 
witness is less as the atrociousness of the crime is greater. 

Atrocity (atrpsiti). [(?a. F. atroctté,) ad. L. 
atrécitatem, n, of quality f. atrox fierec, cruel.] 

1. Savage enormity, horrible or heinous wickcd- 
Ness. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1294/2 For the atrocyte 
of the story..almost euerye childe hathe heard. @1674 
CLARENDON (J.) They desired justice might be done upon 


ATROUT. 


offenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deserved. 1863 
Gaxpiner /f ist, Ene. 1. 253 1f the atrocity of their design 
was hidden from their eyes. she 

2. Vierceness, sternness, implacability. arch. 

1635 Naunton Fragm. Nee. 183 The atrocity of her 
father’s nature, 1865 Panne Nouns Werewolvesv. 54 Vhey 
besiege it with atrocity, striving to break in the doors. 

3. An atrocious deed; an act of extreine cruelty 
and heinousness. 

1793 T. Jerrerson FH rrt. (1859) IV. 14 ‘Vo defend them- 
selves from the atrocities of a vastly more numerous and 
powerful people. 1880 M«Cartuy Owe Tres, The deeds 
which have ever since been known as ‘the Bulgarian 
atrocities. * ‘ 

4. collog. with no moral reference: A very bad 
blunder, violation of taste or good imanners, etc. 

1878 //atton Corr. Pref. 4 Vheir diction and their spelling, 
and the fearful atrocities committed in the latter. 

+ Atro‘ke, v. Obs.; also att-. [f. A- pref. 1+ 
OE. trucan: see TRoKE v.] To fail, become faint. 

¢1315 Bodl. MS., Laud Misc, No. 108 Mf. 1 (Halliw.), I nelle 
nou3t fastinde late him vo That heo beon overcome And at- 
trokien bi the weie. 1460 in Jol. R. & Love /'oents (1866) 
221 Him atroketh his breth And be soule a-wey geth. 

Atropal (x trépal), 2. Bot.= Atrorous, 

1871 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 524. 

Atrophiated (Atréufiettéd), pp/. a. 
TROPHY + -ATE + -ED.] = ATROPUIED. 

1634 T. Jounsontr. Parey's Chirurg. xx1x.(1678) 711 Every 
part which hath not his motion remaineth languid and atro- 
phiated. 1836 Vonp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. \.117/1 The right 
[ovary]... atrophiated and uscless. 

Atrophic (atrgfik), a. [f. Gr. drpop-os (see 
ATROPHY sd.) + -1c.] = ATROPHOUS. 

1865 C. Jones Fear-bh, Med.86 Atrophic degeneration of 
the Spinal Cord. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 252 Tis- 
sues .. atrophic or flaccid. 

Atrophied (x‘tréfid), pf/. a.; also 6 atro- 
fied. [f.ATRoPHY +-ED.] Affected with atrophy; 
starved, wasted, emaciated. Also /y. 

1597 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 59 The bodie.. becom- 
meth atrofied and leane. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
Il. 79/2 The muscles.. for want of use are more or less 
wasted and atrophied. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U. S. V1. 533 
The people, weary of atrophied institutions, yearn for fuller 
knowledge of the rules of right. 

Atrophous (2x 'tréfas), a. [f. Gr. drpow-os (see 
next) +0us.] Characterized by atrophy. 

1877 Roserts //andok. Med, ‘ed. 3) 1. 397 Atrophous em- 
physema is merely due to wasting of the septa. 

Atrophy (2 tréfi), sb. [a. F. atrophic, ad. L. 
alrophia, Gr. arpopia, n. of state f. drpodos ill-fed, 
not nourished, f. @ priv. + tpop7 nourishment.] 

1, A wasting away of the body, or any part of it, 


(een 


_ through imperfect nourishment : emaciation. 


16z0 VENNER Via Recta viii. 189 Which.. bringeth the 
body into a deformed Atrophie or consumption. 1667 Mit- 
ton #. L. x1. 486 Moon-struck madness, pining atrophy. 
1862 Trencu A/rruc. xix. 323 A partial atrophy, showing it- 
self in a gradual wasting of the size of the limb. 
wie, 

1653 Jer. Tavtor Serm. Year Ded., We .. fear the people 
will fall to an Atrophy, then to a loathing of holy food. 1782 
J. Trumputn a /ingal w. (1795) 102 By fatal atrophy of 
purse. 1840 CARLYLE /feroes (1858) 315 For the Scepticism 
..is..a chronic atrophy and disease of the whole soul. 

Atrophy ('trofi). v. [f. prec. sb.] /#¢. and fig. 

1. ¢rans. To affect with atrophy, to starve. 

1865 Mitr tn /Vestm. Kev. XXVIII. 9 Organs are strength- 
ened by exercise and atrophied by disuse, 1876 Hamerton 
futell. Life u.v. 428 A constant and close pressure atrophies 
the higher mind. ; ; 

2. intr, To become atrophied or abortive. 

1865 Livincstone Zambesi xi. 222 ‘The horns, mere stumps 
not a foot long, must have atrophied. 1883 G. ALLEN Cod. 
Clout’s Gard, xxi, 121 As the fruit ripens, one of them [the 
seeds] almost always atrophies. 

Atropine (2‘troposin). Chem. and Afd. ff. 
atropa deadly nightshade, f. Gr.”Arpomns ‘inflexible,’ 
name of one of the Fates.] A poisonous alkaloid. 
found in the Deadly Nightshade and the seeds of 
the Thorn-apple. Atropia (atréu-pia), synonym 
of prec. Atropic (atrgpik), a., of or pertaining 
to atropine, as in Aéfropic acid. Atropinism 
(atropini:z’m) = ATROPISM, A‘tropini:zed, A//. 
a., poisoned by atropine. Atropism (2 tropiz’m), 
poisoning by atropine. 

1842 T. Granam Elem. Chem. itt. ix. § 4. 982 “Atropine, in 
all parts of Atropa Belladonna .. possesses the power to di- 
late the pupil ofthe eye. 1877 Mrs. H. Kixc Disc7p., Ruffint 
(ed. 3) 19 The deadly drops of “atropine Are mixed into the 
water and the wine. 1835 Penny Cyc? III. 50/1 *Atropia 
is insoluble in cold water. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 474 
“Atropic acid..is said to resemble benzoic acid in form and 
volatility. 1876 Bartnorow Jat. Med. (1879) 311 The re- 
markable similarity in the symptoms of *atropinism and of 
scarlatina, 1875 H. Woop 7heraf. 243 *Atropinized animals. 

Atropous (2'tr’pas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. drpom-os 
not tured (f. @ priv.+7pdémos turn) +-ovs.] Of 
ovules; Not inverted, erect (see quot.). 

1839 Linptey /uérad, Bot. 219. 1857 Hexreey Elem. Bot. 
§ 237 Where the nucleus is straight and the micropyle is at 
the end opposite the attachment of the funiculus, and the 
chalaza next the placenta, such an ovule is called atropous, 

Atrous (é'tras), a. rare. Nat, Hist. [f. L. éter, 
atro- black +-ovs.}] Of a jet black colour. 


+ Atrou't, z. Obs. [f. At- pref2+Rovr v., 


ATRY. 

OE. hriitan.] intr. To rush away, escape (with 
dal. =from), 

aizg0 Owl & Night. 1166 Pu ne miht nohwar atrute. 
3297 K. Giouc. 78 Per nas prince vnnebe bat hym my3te 
atroute. ¢130§ Plate 242 in E. £. P, (1862) 117 Hi ne 
perste no whar at-route. 

tAtry’, v. Ods.; also 4 attrie, 5 ?atrey. [f. 
Try v., a. OF, Zrierx; the origin of the prefix is 
doubtful: perh. intensive after native vbs.] 

1. trans. To try, as a judge. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 80 Chefe justise he satte, pe sothe 


toatrie. /bid. 245 Pe rightes he did attrie of bo pat wrong 
had nomen, 


2. zntr. To try, test, as with a touch-stone. 

c1485 Digby ALyst. (1882) 11. 983 With many a temtacyon 
we tochyd hym to atrey to know whether he was god or non. 

A-try (atrai:), advb. phr. Naut. [2A prepi+ 
Try.) Of a ship ina gale: Kept by a judicious 
balance of canvas with her bows to the sea. 

1611 Cotcr., Capféer, A ship to lye a-try. 1628 Dicsy 
Voy, Medit, (1868) 86 We tooke in our fore course and lay 
a trie with our maine course. a1733 Nortu Lives (1826) 
II. 316 Sometimes a-try and sometimes a-hull we busked it 
out, 1867 in Smytu Sazlor's Word-dk. 

+ Atsarke, v. Os. /a. 2. 1 etséc, 2-3 atsoke. 
(OE. etsacan, f. At- pref.2 + sacan: see ASAKE.] 

Ll. zxtr. To deny. 

cxo00 Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 45 Da hiz ealle zt-socon. 1205 
Lay. 6101 Pa Densce men dunriht atsoken Pat heo to Brut- 


londe nolden mare Senden gold. c1275 Passion 293in VO. E. 
«Wisc, 45 Peter at-sok and seyde, awaryed mote heo beo. 


2. trans. To deny, abjure, renounce. 
¢1000 “igs. Gosp, Mark xiv. 72 paws du me zt-sacst. 
1205 Lay. 28210 To dzi ich atsake hine here. 


+ Atsca'pe, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. At- pref2+ 
scape, aphetized form of Axcapr, EscapE; after 
alfiee, alrin, atslip~, eic.] To escape. 


¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxv. 75 Iesu..do thou me, At- 
sCapen peyne ant come to the. 


+ Atsee’k, v. Os. rare—'. In 3,atsechen. 
[f. At- pref! + OE. sécan to SEEK ; or for earlier 
ASEEK.}) To seek for. 


1205 Lav. 13322 And pere Densemonne king Pas Denen 
wulle atsechen [12g0 seek}. 


Atseet, pa. t. of Atsir v. Ods. 

+ Atshacke, vw. Ods. rare—'. In 3 atscec-en. 
[f. At- pref.2+ OE. sceacan to SHAKE, to flee; cf. 
also ASHAKE.] 7x27. To flee away. 


1205 Lay. 26516 Hit is eofw] muchel scorne bat 3e wulled 
atscecen [1250 fleon]. 


+ Atshoo't, v. Ods. [f. At- pref2+ OE. scedtan 
to SHoor. Cf. G. entschieszen, Du. ontschielen.] 
tur, To shoot away (with daz.= from), 


a 1250 Owl & Night. 44 Hire horte was so gret, Pat wel ne3 , 


hire fnast at-schet. /ézd. 1621 Pah mi lif me beo at-schote. 
+ Atsi't, v. Ods. Inflexions, see Sir. [OE. #r- 
sitlan, f. Av- pref.l + stttan to Sit; cf. also Asit.] 
1. zr. To remain sitting, stay, abide. 
gos O. Z. Chrou., Pa ztsxton da Centiscan peer be zftan, 


2. To sit against, withstand, disobey. (with daz.) * 


1297 R. Giouc. 174 In ys ry3t hond ys lance he nom.. 
Hym ne my3te atsytte non. @ 1300 Havelok 2200 Hise bode 
ne durste non atsitte. c13z0 Cast. Loue 235 Po he Godes 
heste at-seet, And eke po he pe appel eet. 


+ Atslicke, v. Obs. rare—. [f. At- pref2+ 
OE. *slican, cogn. w. MLG. sliken, OHG. slichan : 
see SLIKEY. Cf. G, entschleichen.| To slip away. 

o 3325 £. E. Allit. P. A. 574 Her sweng wyth lyttel at- 
slykez. 

+ Atslip, v. Obs. rare—'. Pa. pple. 3 etslopen. 
[f. At- prefi2+OE. slifan to Suiv; see ASLIP.]} 
znir. To slip away; cf. ASLOPE. 

¢1230 Axcr. ’.148 Al min hope were etslopen, 

+ Atspri-ng, v. Ods. [OE. xispringan, f. At- 
pref” + springan 10 SPRING; cogn. w. OHG. zz2- 
Springan, Du. ontspringen: cf. Aserinc.] To 
spring forth ; to spring into existence, originate. 

ax000 Beowulf 2247 Donne blod zxt-sprang. c1320 Cast. 


Lone 152 O bat of hem to weren at-sprong Pe noumbre of 
pe soulen pat from heuene felle. 

+ Atstand, v. Ods. Also 2-3 ets-, 3 eds-: for 
inflexions see Stann v. [OE. avstandan, f. At- 
pref. + standan to Stanp; cf. AsTanp. With 
senses 3, 4, cf. G. eztstehen, Goth. andstandan, 
Du. ontstaan.} 

1. intr. To stand still, remain, stay. 

c1000 AEtrric Oswald (Sweet Reader 101) Se post Ana 
ztst6d ansund. ¢117§ Lamd. /font. 129 Heo..ne mehten 
per naleng etstonden. 1297 R. Grouc. 367 After betere 
wind hii moste pere atstonde. 

2. To come to a. stand; to stop. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vili. 44 Da at-stod sona pxs blodes 
ryne. 1205 Lay, 23982 Hit [the sword) at his breoste at- 
stod. ¢1300 &cket 2375 Er he com to Canterbure: he nolde 
no whar atstonde, ; : 

3. To make a hostile stand, to resist, withstand. 

¢1230 Axcr. R.248 Edstond: puruh hwat strencde? 1297R. 
Giouc. 355Vor he at stode.. And drof the Englysse men ajen. 

4. with daz. becoming at length ¢vas. To stand 
to: a. To withstand, resist. b. To stand close to; 
to press. (L. zstare.) 

c1z20 Sawles Warde in Lamb. [fon 255 Etstont pen 
feont and he flid anan riht. 1297 Ik. Grouc. 44 Hym ne 
my3te non at stonde. ¢1330 Asis & Amz. 1728 Vegged 
hem mete and drink also, When hem most ned atstod, 
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+ Atstert, v. Ods. Forms: 3 atstirt-en, 


atstert-en, etstert-en. /a./. et-, atsturt(e, 
atsterte. [f. AT- pref? + slert-en: see START V. 
and Astart v. Cf. G. eststiirzen.] 

I. zuir. To start away, escape. 

1z05 Lay. 4264 He at-sturte in to are burje. ¢1230 Axcr. 
#. 332 Pet wrecche best selden etsterted, 

2. /rans. (i.e. with dative obj.) To escape from. 

exzzo Leg. St. Kath. 699 Tu schalt sone atstirten [v7 
etsterten] al be strengde of pis strif. c1z30 Ancr. R. 370 
We polien pe soule vuel uorte etsterten vlesches vuel. 


+ Atstwnt, v. Obs. Also 3 etst-. [f. AT- pref! 
+ Stunten: see STINT v. and ASTINT v.] 


I. ¢rans. To bring to an end, to put a stop to. 

1z05 Lay. 31903 Hu pat ufel wes atstunt. c 1220 S¢, A/ar- 
herete 15 Ha nanes weis ne schulen. .etstunten ne etstonden 
pe strencde of mine swenges. 

2. intr. To stop, stay, remain, 

c1230 Fudiaxa 50 Pah an etsterte us£ tene schulen et- 
stunten, 1297 R. Grouc. 168 So he was fram Euerwyk 
aboute an ten myle, He at stunte. 


+ Atstu‘tte-n, v. Obs. [f. Ar- pref) + stucien : 
see STIT.]  zz¢v. To remain, stay. 

c1zz0 Leg, St. Kath, 23 Se wide him wex weorre..in a 
londe, Ylirte het, ‘ tear he atstutte. 

Attach (ate't{), v. Also 4 atache, 4-7 at- 
tache. Sc. 6 atteche, atteiche. [a. OF. alachie-r 
(mod. attacher), cogn. with It. a¢taccare, Sp.atacar; 
f. 2 to, at +a radical which is found also in détacher 
DETACH, and is connected by Diez and Littré with 
the Genevese fache, Sp., Pg. zacha, a round-headed 
nail, a Tack, q.v. Thus Zi. ‘to tack to.’ See 
Diez, Littré, Skeat.] 

The development of signification seems to have been thus: 
1. The regular OF. sense was ‘to fasten,’ as in mod.Eng., 
where however this sense is of quite recent adoption from 
mod.F., 2. The earlier Eng. sense of ‘arrest, seize,’ arose in 
AF. and Eng., as an elliptical expression for ‘attach by some 
tie to the control or jurisdiction of a court,’ i.e. so that it 
shall have a /o/d on the party. Aman might thus be attaché 
or ‘nailed,’ par le cors by his body, par ses avers et par ses 
chateus by his goods and chattels, par pleges by sureties for 
his appearance (Britton). In the first two cases the attach- 
ment consisted in arrest and detention. 3. The It. equiva- 
lent is a¢faccare: in the 16th c. the It. attaccare battaglia 
to jo¢x battle, attaccars? a to fasten (oneself) upon, ‘attack,’ 
was first imitated with F. attacker, and then adapted in Fr. 
as attaguer; whence Eng. Attack, and occasional 17the. 
use of attach (see 4 infra). . 5 

I. To arrest, lay hold of, seize, ‘nail’; indict. 

1. Zaw. To secure for legal jurisdiction and dis- 
posal, to place or take under the control of a court ; 
to arrest or seize by authority of a writ of attach- 


ment: @. a person. (See quot. 1691.) 

1362 Lanci. ?, P2. A. uu. 212 Eke wepte and wrong hire 
hondes whon heo was a-tachet. ¢1380 Sir Ferumzbr. 4517 
*Ribaux,’ saide he, ‘ich 30w attache, A3eld 30w anon to 
me.’ 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIIJ, ii, Euery shiriffe .. shall 
attache the saide offenders. 1581 Acts Fas. Vi (1814) 
226 (Jam.) Power to atteiche and arreist the personis 
transgressouris. 1590 SHAKs. Com. Err. iv. i. 6 There- 
fore make present satisfaction, Or Ile attach you by this 
Officer. 1615G.Sanpys 7yav. 108 Often they attach poore 
innocents, when they cannot apprehend the guiltie. 1691 
Biount Law Diet. s.v. Attach, He, who Arrests, carries the 
party Arrested to another higher person to be disposed of 
forthwith; he that attacheth, keeps the party attached, and 
presents him in Court at the day assigned in the Attachment. 
1814 Scotr Wav. xxxi, The means .. of attaching this sus- 
picious and formidable delinquent. 

Const. for, of. 

1494 FaByAN vu. 415 Guy, his sone, was attachyd for the 
same and sent to pryson. 1649 Mitton £zkox. 83 The Peers 
gave..thir consent..to attaching the Bishops of High Trea- 
son. 1715 Burnet //zst. Ref, He was attached ofheresy. 1823 
Scott Peveridv,] attach thee of the crime of which thou hast 
but now made thy boast. 1852 Miss Yonce Casneos II. xvii. 
183 The Earl Marshal attached Gloucester for high treason. 

b. property, goods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. 158 Pe godes attached waren to pe 
kyng of Cipres Isaac. 1523 Fitzners. Surv. 28 If any of 
these sayde officers fynde any maner of catell .. they maye 
attache theym and cease theym as streyes. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. VIT/,1. i. 95 France.. hath attach’d Our Merchants 
goods at Burdeux. 1853 WHarTon Pa. Digest 168. § 66 
Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached for the hus- 
band’s debt. 1882 C. Sweet Dict. Law Teruis s.v. A ttach- 
ment, To attach property is to seize it, or place it under the 
control of a Court. 

+2. To indict before a tribunal, accuse, charge. 

c14s0 Henryson Jor, Fad. 34 Be thou attached with thift 
or with treason. . Thy cheer changes. 1513 DoucLas -Zuxezs 
xu. Prol. 266 Welcum celestiall myrrour and aspy, At- 
techyng all that hantis sluggardy! 1534 Lp. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Kk viij, They wolde .. elles at- 
tache vs for fooles. 1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd, 36 They 
shall not easily be attached of any notable absurditie. 1653 
M. Carter //ox. Redzv, (1660) 81 In which Parliament, the 
King attaches Earl Godwin, for thathe had kil’d his Brother. 

+ 3. Zransf. To seize, lay hold of. a. Said jig. 
of death, sickness, love, passion, misfortune. Ods. 

1533 Exyor Cast, Helth (1541) Aiv, If they had bene. .at- 
tached with envy and covaytise. 1550 Bate /izage Loth Ch. 
in. xix. § 13 Hastely shall death attache them, 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. 1. Mi. 5, 1..am my selfe attach’d with wearinesse, 
1681 W. Ronertson Phraseol. Gex. 173 A sore sickness at- 
tached or attacked him. 

+b. 272. To seize with hands, claws, or talons. Ods. 

1588 Snaxs. Z. L. L. 1v. iii. 375 Every man attach the hand 
Of his faire Mistresse. 1611 Guittim //eraddrie m1. xv. 137 
The Lion... lesse able to attach and rend his Prey. 1649 


ATTACH. 


Setpen Laws of Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 144 The strength of the 
Canon-Law growing to its full pitch, after a long chase at- 
tached the prey. 

II. +4. To attack. Ods. (So in 16th c. F. 
from It.) 

1627 Lisander & Cal, m1. 4x The Archduke threatned to 
attach Reyne Berk witha siege. 1666 Kitticrew Urbiz v, 
The walls are every where attach’d. 

III. trans. To tack on, fasten, affix, connect. 

5. To tack on; to fasten or join (a thing Zo 
another, or Zo a spot), by tacking, hooking on, 
tying, stitching, sticking, etc. 

180z Patey Nat. Theol. viii. (1827) 458/2 The shoulder- 
blade. .is bedded in the flesh; attached only to the muscles. 
1828 Scott /, A/. Perth xix, The hundred points or latchets 
which were the means of attaching the doublet to the hose. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xii. IL]. 201 A huge stone, to 
which the cable..was attached. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 77 
By attaching to the apparatus a tube which dips beneath 
water. 1879 G. FeNNELL in Cassed/’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 76/2 
The young of the oyster..attach themselves immediately 
to the first clean, hard substance they meet with. 


+b. To fasten (the eyes), keep fixed 077 an object. 

1663 GeRBIER Conse? Cva, I did not attach my Eyes onely 
on the generallity of Objects, but did exactly consider some 
particulars worthy of note, — 

To connect or join on functionally (e.g. a 
person fo a company, expedition, etc.) Often re//. 

?a1700 Rocers (J.) The great and rich depend on those 
whom their power or their wealth attaches tothem. 1781 
Cowrer Charity 16 God .. By various ties attaches man to 
man. 1808 Scott Afew. in Lockhart i. (1842) 16/2 That I 
should seriously consider to which department of the law 
I was to attach myself. 1873 Tristram J/oabi.8 A Be- 
douin who had attached himself to us. 1876 Green Short 
fist. ii. § 7 (1882) 95 The second attached himself to the 
Dukes of France. 

7. To join in sympathy or affection fo a person, 
place, etc. Often in pass. 70 be atiached Jo, 

1765 Gotpsm. £ss.141L.) To form the manners and attach 
the mind to virtue, 1816 Miss Austen La in. x. 341 
When I was very much disposed to be attached to him. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F.ix. 109 How she kept her 
father’s house in order.. how she attached her little brothers 
toher. 1853 Lytton My Novel 1x. viii, 1 resolved again to 
attach myself to some living heart. 

b. esp. To cause to adhere to oneself in sympathy 
or affection; to win or attract the attachment of. 

181x Miss Austen Sevse & Ses. 11. i. 224 So totally un- 
amiable, so absolutely incapable of attaching a sensible man. 
1814 — Lady Susan xiv. (1879) 230 His account of her at- 
taching Miss Mainwaring’s lover. 1861 Pearson £. & J7id. 
alges of Eng. xxvi.(L.) Enemies whom no defeat could in- 
timidate, and no peace attach. 1865 CaRLYLEe /redk. Gr. 
III. 1x. 1v. 102, I return you all..except Charles Douze, 
which attaches me infinitely. 

To fix (anything immaterial) fo; to affix a 
name, description, property, or adjunct of any kind. 

1812 E-xaniiner 30 Nov. 768/1 A most diabolical attempt to 
attach the guilt of murder totwo men innocent of the crime. 
1843 Mitt Logic 1. vi. §2 Certain properties to which man- 
kind have chosen to attach that name. 1879 B. TayLor 
Germ. Lit. 111 To this treasure a curse is attached. 1883 
E. Payne in Law Times 27 Oct. 432/2 The magistrates’ 
licence..is attached to a particular house. 1884 Sir C. 
Bowenin Law Times Rep. 12 Apr. 197/1 The liability which 
English law attaches to contracts. 

b. zef. To fasten itself on; to adhere, cleave, 
stick Zo. 

1861 Mitt U?zl7t. 41 No reason why all these motives .. 
should not attach themselves to the utilitarian morality, as 
completely .. as to any other. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Limp. 
v. 51 Legends which attached themselves to the name of 
Charles the Emperor. , 

9. To add or bestow as an attribute, to attri- 
bute ; to view as pertaining or appropriate Zo. 

1837 DisraeLi Veretiat. x. (1871) 50 Little credibility. . 
should be attached to such legends. 1855 Prescotr Philip 
/J,1, viii, 134 The importance they attached to their own 
services. 1870 Jevons Elen. Logic xxxiii, 292 Different 
people attach different meanings to the words. 1879 Lus- 
Bock Addr. Pol. & Educ. iii. 49 Only thirteen attach any 
weight at all to scientific subjects in the examinations. — 

IV. zxz¢r. (for ref.) To adhere, stick, cling, 
remain adherent. 

10. To fix or fasten itself upon as an obligation 
or liability ; to fall, or come zfoz, and adhere to. 

1780 Burke Econ. Ref Wks. II]. 338 It is.. just... that 
the loss should attach upon the delinquency. 1852 M*‘Cut- 
Loch Zaxation u. vi. 284 The stamp duties have a ten- 
dency to facilitate the transactions on which they attach. 
1863 KincLake Crimea 1. 491 Blame attaches upon Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet for yielding. ae ; 

11. To adhere /o, as an appertaining quality or 
circumstance; to be incident ¢o (formerly 077). 

1791 Boswett Yohnson (1816) 1. 233 For that the right of 
Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, 
therefore, was incapable of being transferred 1812 Soutnry 
Lett. (1856) 11. 312 Without any farther suspicion . . than at- 
taches to all works written in an age of physical credulity. 
1818 SirG. Dattas in Par7’s HAs. (1828) VII. 191 The just 
veneration that attacheson your opinions. 1859-Zcce Honzoiii. 
22 All the advantages which attach to hereditary monarchy. 


12. To take legal effect, come into legal opera- 


tion in connexion with anything. 

1818 CoLesrooKe Obligations 1. 93 If the whole obligation 
do not attach, the whole of it fails. a PU THEN in Q. Rev. 
XLI. 385 Wherever they should make their settlement, there 
the laws of England attached. 1844 Wittiams Keal Prof. 
Law (1877) 235 The wife’s right to dower accordingly at- 
tached. 1848 Arnoutp Mar, /usur. (1866) 1. 1. i. 16 When 
the liability of the Underwriter commences, the technical 
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mode of expressing thisis by saying that ‘the policy attaches, 
1876 Dicsy Real Prop. iti, § x1. 123 To give the tenure the 
characterof tenure by knight-service, and consequently to 
cause the incidents of wardship and marriage to attach. 

+ Attach, sd. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of laying hold of, apprehension by 
writ, arrest. 

1601 WeeEveR Mirr, Mart. E vijb, The meanes for my at- 
tach. 1607 Heywoon Wom. Atlde Wks. 1874 11. 102, 1 am 
made the vnwilling instrument of your attach and appre- 
hension, 1641 Termes de la Ley, Attach is a taking or 
apprehending by command or writ. 

. fig. A seizure or attack of disease, etc. 

1674 J. B[rtan] [/arv.-Honte § 4.23 Free from attaches Of 
sickness, weakness, in no part feel aches. 

3. A tie, attachment ; a thing attached. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzir Relig, Stoic xiii. (1685) 117 Have 
the weakest attachs to this life. 1694 Ladies’ Dict., An at- 
tache is, as much as to say... one thing fasten’d to another. 
1742 in Battey. 

Attachable (atetfab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] 

1. Liable to arrest or legal seizure: see ATTACH v. 2. 

@1579 Sir N. Bacon (é/t/e) An Argument toshow that the 
persons of noblemen are attachable by law for contempts in 
the High Court of Chancery. 1755 Macens /usurances II. 
102 The Goods on board..shall be more particularly bound 
and attachable for the same. 1884 Law Ref., O. Bench 
XII. 525 No attachable debt was in existence at the date. 

2. Capable of being tacked on, annexed, added, 
attributed as an adjunct /o anything. 

1856 Ruskin Jfod. Paint, III. iv. vill. § 21 The terms 
‘true’ and ‘false’ are..attachable to the opposite branches. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé. 1.1. ii. 50 A throne, to which 
wheels were attached, and horses attachable. 1879 T. Marks 
Gt. Pyr. 26 Any theoretical importance, aicachable to them. 

3. Capable of personal attachment (to others). 

1865 CartyLe Freak. Gt. VI. xvi. vi. 196 Voltaire is, by 
nature, an attached or attachable creature. 

Atta‘chableness. [f. prec.+-NEss.] Capa- 
bility of attachment. 

1876 Miss Sepewick Live 6 let Live 199 She had sterling 
qualities of truth, honesty, and attachableness. 

|Attache (ata‘fe). [Fr., pa. pple. of az/acher to 
AtTTacH.] One attached to, connected with, on 
the staff of, another person or thing; sfec. one 
attached to the suite of an ambassador. 

1835 H. Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 55 To offer this post 
to Fraser, now paid attaché at Vienna. 1859 Masson A//tow 
I. 404 [He] had come up to London and become an attaché 
of the court. 1876 A. ArNoLD in Contemp. Rev. June 42 
One is surprised to see English attachés skating in Tehran. 
1883 Scot. Rev. Sept. 282 The attaches of a leading daily 
paper in New York. ' 

Hence, Attachéship [see -sH1P]. 

1857 THackeray Fitsbood. Prof.Wks.1V. 26. 1882 Standard 
25 Oct. 5/4 Colonel T. Gonne..has accepted the Military 
Attachéship at Constantinople. 

Attached (Ate tft), #//.a. [f, ATTACH v. + -ED.] 

1. Arrested, seized under warrant of attachment. 

1611 Coter., Sa/s/, seised,laied holdon. .attached, arrested. 
1751 Cuambers Cycd:s.v. Attaching, He that attaches keeps 
the party attached. 

+2. Seized, attacked (with sickness, passion, etc.). 

1ssz Hutoet, Attached wyth syckenes. 1579 Lyty £u- 
pltues (Arb.)66 Attached of loue. a 1619 FotHersy 4 theom. 
1. vi. § 3 (1622) 253 Attatched with a dangerous sicknesse. 

3. Tacked on, fastened by a material union Zo. 

1841 De Quixcey Homer & Hom, Wks. V1. 387 Homer in- 
troduces horses only as attached to the chariots. 1860 Tyx- 
DALL Glac. 1. § 3. 30 Moving the staff with such fragments 
attached to it. 

b. Zool. Fixed to a spot during life, stationary, 
as opposed to ‘free’; ¢. Arch. Joined to a wall, 
etc., instead of standing clear, or ‘detached.’ 

1854 Woopwarp Jan. Mollusca (1856) 7 Most of them 
{Mollusca] are attached, or have no means of moving from 
place to place. 1879 G. Scott Lect, Archit, 1. 149 The at- 
tached and detached shafts may be used alternately. 

4. Joined functionally. 

1859 TENNENT Ceylon I. 1v. viii. 493 A cemetery .. attached 
tothe city. 1879 Ruskin Lett. Clergy 4 Are the clergymen 
. simply the attached and salaried guides of england? 

5. Joined by taste, predilection, affection, or 
sympathy /o ; partial, fond, affectionate, devoted. 

1793 |. Beopoes JVath. Evid. 9 Readers, attached to these 
speculations, will find abundant entertainment. 1823 Byron 
Juan xu. xxxv, Fred really was attach’d. 1 Macauay 
Hist, Eng. 11. 165 The theological system towhich hisfamily 
was attached. 1853 Lytton My Novel x. ii, Paulina became 
excessively attached to her. 1857 Livincstone 7rav. xii. 
21s The Barotse are strongly attached to this fertile valley. 
1860 Froupe //ist. Eng. V. xxix. 508 Ardent Protestants 
side by side with the attached friends of Mary. 

6. Incident Zo. 

1852 McCuttocu Za.ration 1. iv. 129 The inconveniences 
attached to duties on expenditure. 

Attachedly (atx'tfedli), adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] 
With attachment ; affectionately, devotedly. 

1801 W. Taytor in Robberds Wem, 1. 369 Yours attachedly, 
William Taylor, Jun. 

Attacher (ite'tfor).  [f. ATTacH v. +-ER1.] 
One who attaches ; one who arrests under a writ 
of attachment. 

€1440 Pronp. Parv.14 A-rester, or a-tacher, ora catcherel, 
sop Reg. Maj. 76 Sic sould be attachers, at command 
of the Judge, quhen it is necessare to attach sic men. 1641 
Prysxxe Antipathie 45 If such Attachers be Clerkes Bene- 
ficed, they shall be suspended from their Office. 

Attaching (Ate tin), 74/. 5d. [f. Arracn z.] 


[f. ATTACH v.+ 
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1. The action of arresting; arrest, seizure. 

1543 Graton Contn, Harding 437 After whose attachynge 
and imprysonmente, the realme was set in more quyetnes. 
1576 A. 16 Ace, Quarrel (1815)21 A warrant .. for the at- 
taching of Smalley. 1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. iu. ii. 593 
note, 3 K-dw. I. c. 35 prohibits bailiffs of liberties from at- 
taching persons not subject to their jurisdictions, 

2. The action of joining to. (Mostly gerundial). 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 149 The attaching these Indians 
and their Friends to the English Cause. 

Attaching, ///.a. [f. as prec. +-1nc2,] 

1. That attaches persons to oneself; engaging. 

1813 Miss Burney Diary VII. 10 Mdme. de Staél’s Mé- 
Moires..are so attaching, so evidently original and natural. 
1867 Br. Sauispury Charge 11 That most attaching of friends, 
Dr. Aruold. 

2. That adheres or pertains Zo; incident. 

21858 De Quincry Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. vii. 205 The pe- 
culiar circumstances attaching to a royal ball. 1879 R. 
Douetas Confucian. iii, 78 The.. ceremonies attaching to 
the social distinctions. 

The 


Atta‘chingness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
quality of being attaching ; engagingncss. 

1808 W. Taytor in Robberds Alem. II. 219 It.. has all the 
attachingness of romance. 

Attachment (itet/mént). Also 5 aphe?. 
tachement. [a. F. al/achement: see ATTACH 2. 
and -ENT.] The action of attaching, the con- 
dition of being attached. 

I. Apprehension, seizure. 

1. The action of apprehending (a person) and 
placing him under the control of a court of law ; 
now, especially used of arrest for contempt of 
court. (With subjective or objective genitive: cf. 
APPREHENSION 2.) 

1447-8 SHittincrorp Lefé, (1871) 77 Have had, used, and 
enjoyed. . attacheaments, arestes. 152: Worsey in Ellis 
Orig. Lett.\.64 1.178 The attachement of the late Duke of 
Bukingham. 1720 SHaDWEL!. Humourist wv, Vl follow and 
apprehend him, and his attachment will secure me. 1827 Hat- 
LAM Const. Hist. (1876) I. v.269 The house had the same power 
of attachment for contempt. 1876 Dicsy Acad Prof. vi. 286 
To enforce the decrees of the Chancellor by attachment, that 
is, by arrest and imprisonment for contempt of court. 

b. The writ or precept commanding such appre- 
hension. 

1468 Paston Lett. 567 11. 296, | am sore troblyd with Bed- 
ston..be the wey of tachements owte of the Chauncer. 1586 
J. Hooker Giradd. Irel. in /olinsh. 11, 128/2 If anie one of 
the parlement house be served, sued, arrested, or attached 
by anie writ, attachment, or minister of the Kings bench. 
1691 Birounrt Law Dict. s.v.. An Attachment sometimes 
issues out of a Court Baron, 1784 De Lotme Const. Eng. 
1. xi. 109 If he does not appear, an attachment is issued 
against him. 1883 Mra. Sarissury Sf. 2x Parl, 17 July, 
The captain was brought up under an attachment, and, re- 
fusing to relieve the men, was committed. 

2. The taking of property into the actual or con- 
structive possession of the judicial power. /oreigz 
allachment : ‘\egal seizure of the goods of foreign- 
ers, found in some liberty (e. ¢ the City of London) 
to satisfy their creditors within such liberty.’ 

1592 Manwoop Coll. Lawes Forest 99 The first maner of 
Attachement is, to Attache a man by his goodes and Cattels. 
1622 MAtynes Anc. Law-Merch. 424 The Common Law 
of England doth not vse the course of Attachments, as is 
vsed by the Custome of the Citie of London. 1809 Tomuin- 
son Law Dict. s.v., A foreign attachment cannot be had 
when a suit is depending in any of the courts at West- 
Minster. 1842 Wuittock Com fl. Bk. Trades 220 In cases 
of insolvency, the Factor ought immediately to lay ‘at- 
tachments’ and advise his employers of it. 1875 Maixe 
Hist, Inst. ix. 276 It seems probable that Distress was gradu- 
ally lost in and absorbed by Attachment and Distringas. 

. In Fores? Laws (see quot.). 

1592 Manwoop Codi, Lawes Forest go In the said court of 
Attachments the officers there do nothing but receiue the 
Attachments of the Foresters. 1768 BLackstone Come. 111. 

1 The court of attachments, or wood-mote .. is to be held 

efore the verderors of the forest. .and is instituted to enquire 
intoall offenders against vert and venison. 1809 Toutinxs Law 
Dict. s.v., The lowercourt is called the attachment, the mid- 
dle one theswasnmote; the highest, the gustice in Eyre's seat, 

+ 4. fig. Arrest, confinement. Obs. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. 1v.1i. 5 To bed, to bed: sleepe kill 
those pritty eyes, And giue as soft attachment to thy sences, 
As Infants empty of all thought. 

II. Fastening, connexion, tie. 

5. The action of fastening or tacking on. 

1859 Owen Classifi Mamm. 65 The rest of the cranium is 
modified-.. for the attachment of muscles to work the jaw. 
1860 TyNDALt Glac. 1. § 18, 131 His mode of attachment was 
new tome. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry ix. 315 Ingenious 
provisions for attachment of girders. 

6. The fact or condition of being fastened on or 
to; connexion. 

1817 R. JAMESON J/i#. 130 Werner understands by attach- 
ment, the connection of single crystals with massive minerals, 
and the aggregation of crystals together. 

. The fact or condition of being attached by 
sympathy; affection, devotion, fidelity. 

ax704 1. Brown Sat, Antients Wks. 1730 I. 21 We dis- 
cover nothing of him .. that deserves our attachment. 1791 
Burke “App. Whigs Whs. 1842 I. 511 He governed by party 
attachments. 1814 Scott Haz. (1817) IT. xx. 302 The lover's 
eye discovered the object of his attachment. 1855 Pres- 
cott Philip [/, 1. i.2 His early attachments..were with the 
people of the Netherlands. A ’ 

8. That whereby a thing is attachcd ; a fastening, 
tie, or bond. 
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1801 Phil. Trans, XCl.15 The attachinents between the 
nerve and pericardium were completely divided. 1859 T'rn- 
nent Ceylon 1.1, iii. 105 Whe falling timber. .dragging those 
behind to which it is harnessed by its living attachments. 
1874 Lyevt Alem. Geol. xix. 330 A continuous pavement 
formed by the stony roots or ‘ attachments’ of the Cruroidea. 

9. Something attached to any object, an adjunct. 

a13797 H. Watrote Geo. // (1847) U1. vi. 157 The whole 
body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 1876 Catal. Sct. App. S. 
Avens, § 3405 Compass attachment to the Theodolite. Mod. 
he Eolian attachment to the pianoforte. 

Attack (ita:k), v. Also 7 attaque, attacque. 
[a. F. atague-r, 16th c. ad, It. allaccare: see 
AtTtacu. Not in Shaks., nor in Cotgr. under F, 
allaguer.] trans. in all senses. 

1. ‘Yo fasten or fall upon with force or arms; to 
join battle with, assail, assault. (The ordinary 
word to describe offensive military operations.) 

1600 Hottann Livy 1. 3 Being attackt with war from the 
Sabines. 1660 Brount Boscobel 1. (1680) 15 Lambert with a 
far greater number of Rebels attaqu'd him. 1684 Scander- 
beg Rediv. Vv. 117, 2000 Janisaries.. were sent out to At- 
tacquea small Castle. 1776-88 Gispox Decl. & F. xliii. 11813) 
VII. 359 The strong towns he successively attacked. 1876 
Green Short /list. i § 5 (1882) 43 The Danes were the same 
people in blood and speech with the people they attacked. 

b. absol. 

a17ss Cane Campaigns (J.) Those that attack generally 
get the victory, though with disadvantage of ground, 

2. To set upon with hostile action or words, 


so as to overthrow, injure, or bring into disrepute. 

1643 Mitton Sov. Salve 32 Under colour of a pretended 
partie..the Parliament is attaqued. 1656 CowLey Jisc. 
(1669) 30 Some care bestow On us.. Attacqu’ed by [nyy, 
and by Ignorance. 1678 Owen Mind of God i. to Religion 
was attacqued or disturbed withal. 1771 Junius Lett. \ix. 
309 Who attacks the liberty of the press? 1798 Ferriar 
Tllustr. Sterne ii. 25 Rabelais attacked boldly the scholastic 
mode of education. 1858 De Quincey Whigersa Wks.VI. 173 
He attacked the Archbishop of Dublin. .in a rancorous tone. 

3. To assail with temptations. 

ae79 Lady's Call.1.i.§ 20 Finding it their interest to cor- 
rupt him with money, they were yet so possest with the re- 
verence of his vertues, that none durst undertake to attaque 
him. /d/d.1. v. § 23 There are few more frequently attaqued 
then women of quality. : : 

4. To enter upon a work of difficulty, with the 
intention of conquering or completing it. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst, Min. Engin. 1. 201 Finding the 
ore, making all roads, shafts, drifts, etc., which will enable 
the miner to attack it. 1872 Biack Adv. Phacton xxi. 296 
They will have to attack some hard work. 1875 ives 
20 Apr. 5/6 We have never been able to attack those parts of 
the sun’s surroundings. 

5. Of disease: ‘To seize upon, begin to affect. 

1677 Hack Prim. Orig. Mau. 318 Diseases, Disorders, 
Weaknesses, Sicknesses, Harbingers and Forerunners of 
Death attaquing his Bodily Constitution. 1863 Kems.e 
Resid. Georgia 40 Rheumatism ..attacks indiscriminately 
the young and old. ’ 

6. Of physical agents: To begin to act upon 
destructively, to begin to destroy, devour, waste. 
decompose, or dissolve. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 232/2 White ants. .often attack- 
ing the wood-work of houses. 1871 B. Stewart //eat 1. i. 
§ 20 Hydrofluoric acid... attacks the glass where the wax 
has been scratched off. 1878 Huxiey /’4ysiegr. 208 The 
columns, when attacked {by boring molluscs], must have 
been washed by the sea. 1879 IP. Deramotte in Casse//s 
Techn, Educ. 1V. 89/t The mordants used in the dyeing are 
apt to attack the leather. 

Attack (atek), sd. Also 7 attaque, attacque. 
[f. the vb., ora. F. atiaqgue: cf. It. atlacco, (Not 
in Shaks., Cotgrave, Cockeram: once in Milton.) ] 

1. The act of falling upon with force or arms, of 
commencing battle; an offensive operation: an 
onset, an assault. The common military tcrm ; 
opposed to defence. 

1667 Mitton /”. L£. vt. 248 The dire attack Of fighting Sera- 
phim. 1678 Butter /Zud. 11. i. 1084 And bravely scorn to turn 
their backs Upon the desperatest attacks. 1693 J/em. Count 
Teckely\. 41 The Grand Vizier endeavoured to maintain the 
Attacques. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3913/2 The Enemy. .made 
a Salley out of the Town against Major General Dedem’s 
Attack. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xiii. § 2 ‘To compare 
the means of attack and defence. 1849 Macavtay //sst¢. 
Eng. v. 1. 601 Monmouth .. conceived that a night attack 
might be attended with success. 

b. eflipi. for: Point of attack, attacking force. 

1709 Luttrette Srief Rel. VI. 460 All the cannon.. will 
begin to play as to morrow from the 3 several attacks. 

fig. The offensive part in any contest or match; 
e.g. the bowling in Cricke7, a move directed to 
gain a point in Chess, etc. 

1822 Burrowes Cyc/. II]. 3458/2 It is not always necessary 
in the attack to have them {queen and rook] near the adver- 
sary'’s king. 1871 M. Couns Alrg. & Merch. Il. x. 294( He] 
taught her the Mortimer attack in the Evans gambit. 1882 
Daily Tel. 19 May Cricket), Spofforthand Palmer being en- 
trusted with the attack. : 

3. An assault with hostile or bitter words, or 
action intended to overthrow, injure, or defame. 

1751 Jonnson Rawtbl, No. 144? 2 The attack upon a rising 
character. 1804 Mar. Epcrwortn sod. Griselda x. Wks 
1832 XI. 320 Griselda .. established herself upon a couch, 
and began an attack upon Emma. 1850 Iyxcu_ Theo. Trin. 
ix. 169 Some who have braved with forehead of flint public 
attack. 1876 Green Short //ist. v. § 2 (1882) 227 The 
knights of the shire united with the burgesses in a joint 
attack on the royal council. 


+ 


ATTACKABLE. 


4. fig. The commencing of operations in order to 
perform any difficult work. So, joce/arly, upon 
dinner, viands, etc.; cf. 6. 

1812 Combe (Dr, Syntax) Pictur. xvi. 62 The Doctor then 
.-pronounced the grace. . The fierce attack was soon begun. 
1874 FurnivaLt Kep. £. Eng. Text Soc. 26 The attack [of the 
Society] is weakest at the farthest point, Anglo-Saxon. 1875 
Times 20 Apr. 5/5 The Committee of the Royal Society laid 
so much Stress upon this part of the attack that no less than 
three instruments were devoted to it. 

5. An invasion or access of disease; a fit or bout 
of illness. 

1811 Hooper Aled. Dict. s.v. Asthma, Its attacks are most 
frequent dunng the heats ofsummer. 1878 SeELey Stezz IL1. 
543 He suffered from attacks of overpowering giddiness. 

6. The commencement of destructive or dissolving 
action by any physical agent. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 224/1 The attacks of this animal 
[Teredo] upon piles. 1871 Tynpatt /ragm. Sc. viii. § 7. 
187 To. . initiate the attack of the oxygen. 

Attackable (atekab’l), a. [f. Atrack v.+ 
-ABLE; but Fr. has had attagzable since 16th c.] 
Capable of being attacked, assailable. 

1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 170/2 His conceit. .is his most at- 
tackable point. 1860 Cork. Mag. Il. 713 A substance not 
attackable by common acids. 1868 Heirs Realmah xvii, 
Every compromise is easily attackable. 

Attacked (ate kt), ff/. a. Also 7- attackt. 
[f. ATTack v.+-ED.] Assaulted. 

1685 Loxd. Gaz. 17 Aug.1 We almost ruined the Flanks 
of the attackt Bastions. 

Attacker (atxko1). Also 7 attaquer. [f. 
ATTACK v. +-ERI; cf. F. atfagueur, 16th c.] One 
who attacks, an assailant. 

1664 Pepys Diary 4 June, Prince Rupert, the boldest at- 
taquer in the world. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 228 
‘The attackers boarded her. 1882 M. Arnoxp in 19¢h Cent. 
Aug. 229 The attackers of the established course of study. 

Attacking (Atekin), v/. sd. [f. Arrack v.] 
The action of falling upon with hostile intent. 

1696 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 11. 48 To assist at the attacking 
ofthe prince of Orange. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) 
229 Ockham had not shrunk .. from attacking the founda- 
tions of the Papal supremacy. 

Attacking, ///. a. [f.as prec. +-1nc2.] That 
attacks; assailing, acting on the offensive. 

1833 Keg. /ustr, Cavalry 1.144 The Attacking File. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. 111. 144 Easy for an attacking army to 
force a passage. 

+ Atta’cted, « Ods. [f. L. attact-us touched 
+-ED.] Touched upon, briefly handled. 

1656-81 in Biount Glossogr. 

Attain (atéin),v. Forms: 4 ateyn(e, ateine, 
ateign, 4-5 atteygne, atteigne, 4-6 atteyne, 
5-6 attayne, (5 ataine), 5-7 atteine, -aine, 6- 
oy) . : 
attain. /a. pple. attained; also 4-6 ateynt, 
etc.: see AtraintT. [a. OF. ataign-, ateign-, stem 
of ataindre, -eindre:—L. attingére to touch on, 
get at, reach, f. ad-, at-, to + tangére to touch.] 

I. trans. To touch, strike, attaint. (All Ods.) 
+1. To get at with a blow, strike, hit; = At- 
TAINT I. Obs. 

1475 CAxToN Fasox 16 And with his spere was atteyned 
of the king .. by suche a might that he percid the shelde. 

+2. To touch upon (a matter), mention, treat of, 
deal with. Oéds. (So L. a¢tingere and OF. ateindre.) 

1447-8 SuiLiincrorD Lett. (1871) 42 The mater is attainyd 
at large in the comyn lawe. ; ; 

+38. To catch or detect in an offence, convict, 
condemn, Arraint. O6s. [Common sense of OF. 
atetndre: cf. Britton 1. xxvii. § 1 La forme de 
atteyndre nostre pes enfreynte. ‘The manner of 
convicting offenders for breach of our peace’; see 
also s.v. ATTAINOR.] 

1330 R. Brunne Chroz. 49 Knoute .. sipen ateyned Edrik 
porgh treson of old..drik was hanged on pe toure, for his 
trispas. 1340 HamroLe Pr. Consc. 5332 To reprove pam 
[his enmys} at be last day, Andtoatteyn bam. c1350 Hard. 
MS. No. 4196. 164 St. fames 39 Pharisenes .. went for to 
wit of his [Christ’s} thewes, For to atteyn him in sum thing 
Pat pai might wrye him to the king. c1400 Ywwaine § Gavw. 
1601 Hees ateyned for traytur, And fals and lither losenjoure. 

II. trans. To come so near as to touch, to over- 
take, reach, catch. 

+4. To approach so as to touch, encroach on. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xxiii. 1o Ne ateyne thou [x388 Touche 
thou not] the termes of litle childer. 

+5. To overtake, come up with, catch up, get 
at or within reach of, catch. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 128 The fire is hote.. And brenneth 
what he may atteigne. c1450 A/erdin xviii. 278 Thei.. began 
to pursue the hoste so that thei ateyned hem at a passage. 
/bid. xvii. 272 The saisnes .. slowgh alle that ther myght 
atteyne. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 182 Them that they at- 
tayned dyd them neuer hurte after. 1622 Bacon Hen. V//, 
174 The Earle .. pursued with all celeritie .. hoping to have 
ouer-taken the Scottish King..but not attaining him. 

6 To reach by motion, to arrive at, ‘gain’ (a 
point aimed at). ; 

c1s8s Faire Em iu. 811 We quickly shall attain the Eng- 
lish shore. 1616 R. C. Vimes’ Whis. vi. 2667 By this time 
we th’appointed place attainde. 180g Soutuey Madoc tn W. 
1. Wks. V. 7 Now had they almost attain’d The palace portal. 
1854 J. Annott Nafolcon (1855) II. xviii. 336 The heroic mar- 
shal, however, attained the opposite shore. 

b. To reach an age or time). 
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(1826 Prarp Poems (1865) I. 255 Sir Lidian had attained his 
sixteenth year. 


7. To reach, arrive at, gain, accomplish, by con- 
tinued effort (an end or purpose, a position, state, 
or personal quality). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1114 Pat he ne sal caim dede [=Cain’s 
death} a-teign. 1393 Gower Cox 111. 184 That he his pur- 
pose might atteigne. c1a00 Pod. Poems (1859) II. 8 If thou 
myghtest parfit pesatteigne. 1574 tr. Aarlorat’s Apocalips 
3 Of whiche thyng we may now atteyne manifest know- 
ledge. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. v. 21 Reason is not.. 
borne with us.. but attayned by Industry. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power § Subj. 262 Yet were they so far from attaining their 
ends. 1738 Westey Psadms li, x1, Let me the Life Divine at- 
tain. 1839 KeicutLey Hist. Exg. V1. 32 His fame would never 
probably have attained its present eminence. 

8. To come into the possession of, to gain by 
effort, acquire, obtain (a possession ; not now used 
of a material thing). arch. ; 

1386 CHaucer Fraukd. T. 47 Pacience .. venquysseth .. 
Thynges pat rigour sholde neuere atteyne [v.~. atteigne, 
ateyne]. 1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 13 By whiche 
ye atteyne helpe of the holy gost. 1513 More Edw. V, 
4 He attained the Crowne and Scepter of the Realme. 
1523 Lp. Brrners Frorss. I. xxvi. 38 To atteyne therby the 
towne of Berwike. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 825/1 
Manasses..dyd penaunce and attained mercy. 1639 Rouse 
Heav, Univ, x. (1702) 138 He teacheth them to attain a 
kingdom. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius nu. 48 Her Husband, 
who at first attained her Bed by violence. 1863 Cox Just. 
Eng. Govt. 1, vii. 80 To concur with the Prince of Orange in 
attaining a free Parliament. 

+9. To get to know, ‘get at,’ find out. Obs. 

€1374 CHaAucer Soeth. 11. 1. 31 Pou hast now knowen and 
ataynt pe doutous or double visage of.. fortune. /éid. 
11, iti, 69 Pat fals beaute..is knowe and a-teint in pilke 
binges. 1483 Caxton Cato E iiij, Secretes that humayne 
nature may not attayne, knowe, neunderstonde. 1571 Diccrs 
Pantom, u. xxiv. P iij, To attayne the quantitie of this 
longer portion, ye shall thus worke. 1655 FULLERCA, Hist. 
in. v. § 26 II. 180 Not well attaining his meaning. 1666 
— Hist. Camb. (1840) 105 About this time, for 1 cannot attain 
the certain year. 

TIT. ¢xzr. (The distance of the point reached, 
or the effort made, is more distinctly expressed by 
the zz¢r. const. with Zo, zo.) 

10. To come so far as, succeed in coming to, 
get (40). Zo attain to=reach, arrive at. arch. 

cex3zz5 £. EL. Alvit. P. A. 547 Bygyn at pe laste .. Tyl tope 
fyrste pat pou at-teny. 1430 Lypc. Alix. Poems 4 To the 
Blakhethe whan the did atteyne. 1535 CoverDALE Foshua 
xvii. 16 We shal not be able to attayne vnto the mountaynes. 
1608 Armin West Nin. (1842) 18 With much adoe they at- 
tained thether againe. 1611 Bist Acts xxvii. 12 1f by any 
meanes they might attaine to Phenice. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. vii, Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

+b. Without locomotion: To reach. Oés. 

1587 GoLpinG De Afornay xi. 161 God .. atteineth to them 
without putting himselffoorth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. 
Ep. v.vi. 241 The second lay so with his backe towards the 
first, that hts head attained about his bosome. 

+e, To come by succession, descend (/o). Oés. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1v. vii.61 To whome the synne of 
Adam hath atteyned by very succession and descent. 

+d. To happen (fo). Yo attain to=overtake, be- 
fall. Ods. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1217/2 We shall 
nede no rehersal of any harme that .. maye attaine thereto. 

11. To live on (¢o a time or age). 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Esdras xi. 17 There shal none after y® 
atteyne vnto thy tyme. 1611 Bipte Ge. xlvii.g And haue 
not attained vnto the dayes of the yeeres of the life of my 
fathers. A/od. He has attained to years of discretion. 

12. To reach, or arrive at, a state, condition, 
purpose, possession ; tosucceed in reaching. Cf. 7, 8. 

¢1375 Wycuir Sev. ix. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 23 No conquerrour 
my3te atteyne to Lordship of al pis erpe. _¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Clerkes T. 391 Sche may unto a knave childe atteigne By 
liklihed, sith sche nys not bareigne. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
vi. 26 He sholde attayne to thende of his desire. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ps, cxxxviil. 5 Soch knowlege is to wonderfull .. for 
me, I can not atteynevnto it. 1609 D. Rocers in Digdy Myst. 
(1882) Introd. 24 It cannot be attaynd vnto in this liffe. 1710 
Pripveaux 7ithes ii. 47 Infallibility.. being what no Man 
can attain unto, 1782 Cowrer Lett. 11 Nov., To see your 
trees attain tothe dignity oftimber. 1876 GrEEN Short Hist. 
ii. § 6 (1882) 90 Few boroughs had as yet attained to power 
such as this. 

+b. with zzf of purpose. Ods. 

1523 Lv. Berners /roiss, 1. xv. 15 Where as he thought to 
..attaigne to haue any company of men of warre. 1662 
Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 372 He .. attained to be a most 
accomplished person. 

+13.=9, but with Zo, zzzto. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 439/21 I study tyll my braynes ake to per- 
ceyve this mater, but I can nat attaynetoit. 1577 Horin- 
SHED Chrox. III. 1168/1 Neither they nor I haue yet atteined 
totheirnames. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. Pref., Thecertain time 
wee cannot yet attain unto. 

+1V. Senses influenced by, or derived from, 
L. attinére. Obs. 

+14. intr. To extend as far as, stretch, reach (Zo). 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 5497 Here ri3t arm redeli ouer Rome 
ateyned. 1432-So0 tr. /7igden (1865) 1, The see Tyren at- 
teynethe to Ytaly(L. attruct ad Italia). ¢1530 Lp. Ber- 
ners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 252 Wyth great chaines of 
yren attaining fro one house to an other. : 

+15. zztr. To matter, concern, pertain fo. Obs. 

c1374 CHaucer Boeth, 1. vii. 59 What atteinib fame to 
swiche folk, 

+ Attain, 5d. Obs. [f. prec. vb.}= ATTAINMENT: 
a. The action of attaining; b. The thing attained. 

1ssg Myrr. for Mag., Dk. Suffolk viii. 4 There is more 


ATTAINED. 


glory in The keping thinges than is in their attayne. 1665 
GLANVILL Scefs, Sci. xxiv.(J.) Crowns and diadems, the most 
splendid terrene attains. 

Attain, obsolete northern form of ATONE v, 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 30 To appease and at- 
tain them, : : 

Attainability (Atzi:nabiliti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY.] The quality of being attainable ; an at- 
tainable circumstance or condition of things. 

1810 CoLeriDce /riend (ed. 3) III. 97 Faith in its attain- 
ability and hopes of its attainment. 1845 Kincstey Lett. 
& Mem. I. 137 Hovering between nine shillings a week and 
the workhouse, the sum of all attainabilities this side of 
heaven. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvii. 1V. 524 Despair as 
to the attainability of certain knowledge. 

Attainable (atzi-nib’l), a. [f. Arran v.+ 
-ABLE. Cf. OF. ataignable.] Capable of being 
attained (in various senses of the verb). 

1647 Petty Adv. Learn.in Harl. Misc. (1810) V1. 4 Things 
-- attainable by the help of memory. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 513 ? 5 The highest pitch of perfection attainable in this 
life. 1776 Apam SmitH W. WN. I. 1. vi. 51 xote, The rate of 
profit attainable. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. i. 18 To its most 
northern attainable point. 1881 Ruskin Morn. i2 Florence 
47 The shop-window with its unattainable splendours, or too 
easily attainable trifles. 

Attai‘nableness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being attainable. 

1656 JEANES Jun. Christ 279 The attainablenesse of this 
progressive fulnesse. 1707-8 BerKecey in Fraser Life (1871) 
600 Rational desires are vigorous in proportion to the . . at- 
tainableness of their object. 1871 ALGER Future Life 469 
A similar conception of the attainableness of heaven. 

+ Attainant, z. Ods. [a. OF. a(t)taignuant 
proper to attain an end.] Suitable, appropriate. 

1494 Fasyan 2 To my dull wytte it is nat atteynaunt. 

Attainder (atZindo1). Forms: 5 attaynder, 
6 atteindor, attendre, attaindour, 6-7 -or, 7 
attender, 6-attainder. [Subst. use of OF. atazn- 
dre, ateindre, inf., to ATTAIN, also to strike, touch, 
affect, accuse, convict, condemn :—L. a¢tingére to 
touch upon, strike, attack, etc.; subsequently 
warped in meaning by erroneous association with 
F. ¢aindre, teindre, to dye, stain:—L. tngére, 
tinguére to imbue, dye, Tince, Tatnt.] 

1. The action or process of attainting: orig. 
as in ATTAIN v. 3; in later usage, the legal con- 
sequences of judgement of death or outlawry, in 
respect of treason or felony, viz. forfeiture of estate 
real and personal, corruption of blood, so that the 
condemned could neither inherit nor transmit by 
descent, and generally, extinction of all civil rights 
and capacities. From the false derivation referred 
to above, the second of these was looked upon 
as the essence of Attainder, which is defined 
by the lawyers as ‘The stain or corruption of 
blood of a criminal capitally condemned, the im- 
mediate inseparable consequence by the Common 
Law, on the pronouncing of the sentence of death’ 
(Tomlins, etc.). See also ATTAINT v. 6. 

Bill or Act of Attainder: one introduced or passed in the 
English Parliament (first in 1459) for attainting any one 
without a judicial trial. 

1473 Warkw. Chron. 12 At the parleament aboue seide.. 
alle other attaynderes that were made in Kynge Edwardes 
tyme were anullede. 1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 150 
The Attaindour of Edward the last Duke of Buckingham. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. & Use Com. Law 29 Upon attainder of 
treason the King is to have the land, although he be not the 
Lord of whomit is held. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawrn. Yames 
IIT, Wks. (1711) 44 The king might. . by their attenders re- 
ward the services of many of his necessitous friends. 1768 
BiacKsToNE Com. I]. 25x By attainder for treason or other 
felony, the blood of the person attainted is so corrupted, as 
to be rendered no longer inheritable. 1844 Wittiams Xea/ 
Prop. Lav (1877) 23 All attainders are now abolished. 1864 
Wesster Dict. s.v., By the constitution of the United States, 
no bill of attainder shall be passed; and no attainder of 
treason (in consequence of a judicial sentence) shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. oe hy 

b. The instrument of attainting ; Act of Attainder. 

xs87 Freminc Conxtx, Holinshed M11. 952/2 As in their 
atteindor was speciall mention made. ; 

+2. fig. a. Condemnation, sentence; foul or dis- 
honouring accusation or allegation. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L.L. £.1. i. 158 He that breakes them .. Stands 
in attainder of eternall shame. 1593 — Aéch. //, 1v. 1. 24 
Either I must, or haue mine honor soyl’d With th’Attaindor 
of his sland’rous Lippes. 

+b. Stain of dishonour. Ods. f 

1594 SHAKS. Rich. ///, 11. v. 32 He liu’d from all attainder 
of suspects. 1752 Jounson Ramb/. No. 1927 A resumption 
of ancestral claims, and a kind of restoration to blood after 
the attainder of a trade. > 

+ Attaindrie. Obs. rave—!. [f. prec., assimi- 
lated to sbs. in -ry.] Attainder, attainting. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 37, So long as that attaindrie standeth 
in force. 

+ Attaindure. Os. Also attendure. Con- 
fusion of ATTAINDER and ATTAINTURE. ' 

1577 Hounsuep Chron. III. 928/1 The king hauing pur- 
chased of the cardinall after his attendure .. his house at 
Westminster. 1677 Plot O.x/fordsh. 353 Upon the attaindure 
of Jonn Earl of Lincoln, and Edmund his brother. 

ttained (atztnd), pf/. a. [f. ATTAIN v. + -ED.] 

Reached, got at ; + touched, hit, struck (0ds.). 
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1596 Cuarman ffad x1. 175 He wounded takes his horse, 
attain’d with shaft or lance, 1861 Mitt U¢¢dit. 57 The de- 
gree of virtue attained. 

Attainer (aténor). [f Arran v. + -Evl] 
One who attains or reaches any object of cffort. 

1610 Heacey St. Aug. City of God 754 The finall good doth 
immediately make the attainer blessed. 

Attaining, v4/. 5d. [f. as prec. + -1Nc1.] 

1. ‘The action of getting at by continued effort ; 
reaching, acquiring. 

1570 Ascuam Scholem, (Arb.) 95 For the .. perfit atteyning 
ofany tong. 1638 SANDERSON Serm. II. 121 To the more 
ready attaining tothis Christianunanimity. 1875 B. Taytor 
Faust i. iii. 52 Lo! it waits for thy attaining! 

2. That whitch is attained ; an attainment. 

1615 DANiEL Queens Arcad. (1717) 161 Our Longings never 
stay With our Attainings, but they go beyond. 

Attainment (até!nmént). [f. Arrain v. + 
-MENT; cf. OF. afaignement, mod. atteignement.] 

t1. Encroachment. (Cf. ATTain wv. 4.) Obds. 

1384 in Arnold Chrov. (1811) 19 Landis and tenementis.. 
free and quyt of alle maner axions, axing, and attenement. 

2. The action or process of attaining, reaching, 
or acquiring by effort. (No J/.) 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Edw, VI, Holy Com. (1852) 311 To- 
wards the attainment of everlasting salvation. 1636 HEaLey 
Epictetus’ Man, xxix. 34 Dost thou ayme at the attainment 
of wisedome? 1872 Yeats Growth Com. 294 The primary 
once of their voyages was often impossible of attainment. 

. That which ts attained or acquired by con- 
tinued effort ; esp. a personal acquirement or ac- 
complishment. 

a 1680 Granvite (J.) Men that count it a great attainment 
to be able to talk much. 1736 AinswortH Lat, Dict. (1751) 
Pref.12A man of good attainments. 1824 Dippin Libr. Comp, 
5s A prelate and poet of very distinguished attainments. 

b. more abstractly. (No pi.) 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Nes. n. iv, No mortal’s endeavour or 
attainment will..content [him]. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. § 3. 47 The cause of the inefficiency of the teaching in 
Oxford in the old days was. .the low standard of attainment 
in the place. ; 

Attainor (Atz'noz, -9:1). Law. [a. AF. atletgn- 
our = OF. atteigneur, {. atleign-ant, pr. pple. of 
atteindre: see ATTAIN.] One of the twenty-four 
jurors tn the ancient process of ATTAINT. 

{1292 Briton tv. ix. § 4 Si acun bie a fere atteyndre acuns 
jurours, st fet a prendre garde quant des jurours et queus 
furent en I’assise, issi ge chescun jurour eit deus atteignours 
al meyns.] 1865 Nicuots transl., When any one desires to 
attaint any jurors, it must be seen how many and what 
jurors were upon the assise, so that each juror may have 
two attainors at least. 

+ Attai‘nt, 4//. 2. Obs. Forms: 4-5 ateynt, 
ataynt, atteynt, -aynt, (4 atenkt) 5 atteint, 6-8 
attaint. (a. OF. atein/, ataint, mod. atterni, pa. 
pple. of a(¢)feczdre to ATTAIN, formed like ¢eindre, 
teint, joindre, joint, etc., and not from L. aéfac/us, 
(Cf. peindre, peint, for L. pictus.) Hence, erro- 
neously latinized in ined.L, as aééinclius, and re- 
ferred, tn England at least, to L. ¢/ctus ‘dyed, 
stained,’ an etymological fancy which warped the 
meaning of the word and its derivatives. ] 

1. Convicted, attainted. Used orig. as pa. pple. 
of ATTAIN, subseq. of ATTAINT v.; also as ad). 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/, Synne 12628 Pat we be neuer more 
ateynt For falsshryvyng. 1393 Gower Con/- II]. 340 Atteint 
they were by the lawe And demed for to honge and drawe. 
©1460 Laun/fal 761 Fyle ataynte traytour! 1642 Declar., 
Votes, etc. conc, Magaz. at Hull 14 That..he, or they, be 
in no wise convict or attaint of high Treason. 1768 BLack- 
sToneE Conn, IV. 373 lle is then called attaint, attinctus, 
stained, or blackened. He is no longer of any credit or 
reputation. ; : ; 

. Affected with sickness, passion, etc. ; tnfected. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 3065 Wyp pryde are swyche 
men ateynte. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 103 That he ne schel soffry 
ther hys [wo], As he [is] here atenkt. c1s00 Blowbol's 
Test. in Halliw. Nug. P. 1,1 trow he was infecte certeyn 
With the faitour.. Or with a sekenesse called a knave 
ateynt, F : 

3. Overcome with heat, weariness, or fatigue ; 
overpowered, exhausted. [In this sense perhaps 
partly due to F. éezn/.] 

¢ 1325 Caxr de L. 6131 In the hete they wer almost ateynt. 
¢ 1380 Sir Kerumd, 3B If he beo per in batail atteynt ‘ ou 
lest by los Ferfore. /d2:/. 3612 Ys sted wax al ateynte. 1430 
Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. ix, With weriness atteynt. 1470-85 
(1634) Matory Arthur (1816) Il. 276 And suffered him till 
he was nigh attaint, and then he ran upon him. 

Attaint (itz'nt), v. Forms: 4-6 ataynt(e, 
5-6 ateynt(e, atteynt, (attend), 5-7 attaynt, at- 
teint, (6 attent) 6-attaint. 4/hetic Taint. [f. 
Artaint ppl. a. (cf. to convict), which was also 
used as pa. pple. of this, for a considerable time, 
till a¢farnted took its place. Adan! had thus 
originally some of the early senses of aé//ain ; but 
its subseq. development was affected by its being as- 
sociated tn fancy with Taint v.! (EF. farndre, feindre, 

pa. pple. farm, dein :~L. tingére, linclus, to steep, 
dye, stain), with which tts aphettc form coincided ; 
so that in some senses, it passed into the latter vb.] 
I. To touch, get at;=Arrain, 

_t1. To touch, get at with a blow, to hit tn tilt- 

ing ;= ATTAIN v. 1. Obs. 

sia 710 sa hae Froiss. 1, ccclxv. 597 The seconde course 
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they inet and ataynted. /déd. 1. elxviii. [clxiv.] 470 They 
ran togider, and tainted eche other on y* helmes. 1530 
Patscr. 439/2, I atteynt, I hyt or toucheat yng, Jatlayngs. 
He attaynted hym upon the myddes of the helmet. 

+2. To get at the facts, find out, ascertain ; 
=ATTAIN v. 9. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.AV. xiii. 266 The causes that ben 
obscure and hidd may be therby attainted and knowen, 

II. To convict, prove, accusc, condemn. 


+3. To convict, prove guilty. Ods. 

1340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) 5512 3ou be-houys to wirke ful 
quaynte and in baire dedis hamattaynt. 1440 Promp. Parv. 
16 Atteyntyn, Covvinco. 1499 Plumnpton Corr. 141 Parkin 
Warbek and other ij were arreyned .. They all were at- 
tended, and judgment given. 1768 Buackstoxe Comm, IV. 
79 That the accused be .. upon sufficient proof attainted of 
some open act by men of his own condition. 

+4. To prove (a Bu sk Obs. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maz. 21 Gif it be otherwaies attainted (or 
proven). i ; . p 

+5. Old Law. To convict a jury of having given 
a false verdict; to bring an action to reverse the 


verdict of a jury as false. Ods. 

{1292 Britton tv. ix. § 4 Se il avent ge les jurours de acune 
petite assise eynt fet ..faus serment .. purrount il estre at- 
teintz en plusours maneres. 1865 Nicuots transl., If it hap- 
pens that the jurors in any petty assise have taken a false 
oath, they may .. be attainted in several ways.] 1528 Per. 
uns Prof, Bk, v. § 383 (1642) 166 Before that this verdict be 
attainted by the heire ina writofattaint. x E, Cnamper- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. wi. vill. (1743) 194 The Punishment of 
Petty-Jurors attainted of giving a verdict contrary to evi- 
dence, wittingly, is severe. ; 

6. To condemn (one convicted of treasonor felony) 
to death, corruptton of blood, and extinctton of all 
civtl rights and capacities; to subject to Ar- 
TAINDER, whether by judictal sentencc, or by Act 
of Parliament without a judicial trial. (Influenced 
by its erroneously assumed relation to Tarn, 


whence the idea of ‘ corruption of blood.) 

1340 Cursor M.(Fairf.) 1114 He bat flemed first adam .. 
he. .salcaym sonea-taynt. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 1 A parlea- 
ment, at whiche were atteynted Kynge Herry and all othere 
that fledde with hym. 1551 T. Witson Logrke 16 All such 
as use deceipt in bargayning .. and shalbe atteinted there- 
upon as fellones. 1679 Hosses Dial. Com. Laws, To be 
attainted is, that his Blood be held in Law as stained and 
corrupted. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4013/4 Edward Patchell 
.. attainted of Murther in the City of Chester. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. 31 Do they mean to attaint and disable back wards 
all the kings that have reigned before the Revolution, and 
consequently to stain the throne of England with the blot 
of a continued usurpation? 1844 BroucHam Sri/. Consi. 
xiii, (1862) 195 On Edward IV’s victory, they [Parliament] 
unanimously attainted Henry IV. 

7. To accuse of crime or dishonour. 
(Also in OF.) 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 227 How processe ought 
to proceede against those that are attainted of it [7 ¢. adul- 
tery],and how suchas are convicted thereof are to be punished. 
1609 Skene Key. Maj. 24 Gif any man... salbe attaynted 
and convict of such alienation. 1819 Scott /vamhoe Il. xv. 
265 Rebecca .. being attainted of sorcery .. doth deny the 
same. 1883 Howett Undssc. Country 1.71 Who are you to 
attuint me of unworthy motives? 

III. To lay hold of (as sickness’, affcct, infect. 

8. To touch, strike, or seize upon, as a disease 
or other bodily or mental affection ; to affect. 

[a 1400 Cov. Afyst. (1841) 223 If dedly syknes have you 
ateynt.] c1s34tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. EHist.(1846: 1. 199 Ethel- 
wolphus .. was attainted with an easie sicknes. 1591 GREENE 
Maiden's Dr, (1861) 277 And like to one whom sorrow deep 
attaints. 1598 //ist. Parismins 1. (1661) 267 Which sight at- 
tainted her heart with such grief. 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks 
(1621) 561 His foule disease, continually attainting him with 
intolerable paines. 1688 Drypen Brit. Rediv.175 The same 
shivering sweat his lord attaints. , 

+ 9. (Influenced by Tatxt): To affect with any 
contagion ; to infect. Obs. 

€ 1525 SKELTON Col. Clout 902 They be so attaynted With 
coveytous and ambycyon. 1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. roz That he suld fall in Pelagius heresyis ; howbeit 
all othir Scottis kingis afore him war nevir attentit with sic 
thingis. rs9r Suaxs. 1 Aen. V/, v. v. 81 My tender youth 
was neuer yet attaint With any passion of inflaming loue. 
1631 Be. Wespe Pract. Quictnesse (1657) 84 If thou be at- 
tainted with any of these evil properties. 

10. (In full sense of Taint): To touch or im- 
pregnate with something corrupting ; to infect with 
corrupttoi, poison, etc. 

1580 [see ATTAINTED 4]. 1608 J. Kinc Serve. 1 Chron, xxix. 
26-8, 23 Dead flies wil atteint the swetest ointments of Apothe- 
caries, 31645 QuarLes Sol. Kecut. xii. 77 Whensecret Vicers 
shall attaint thy breath. 1849 De Quincey Jarl Coach Wks, 
IV. 290 Even to have kicked an outsider might have been 
held to attaint the foot. ; 

b. fg. To sully (lustre, purity, etc.). 

1596 SpENsER /, Q. 1. vii. 35 Phoebus golden face it did 
attaint, As when a cloud his beames doth over-lay.  /d:/. 
1. i. 5 Lest she with blame her honour should attaint. 1718 
Pore ftiad v1. 564 How would the sons of Troy .. Attaint 
the lustre of my former name? 1856 Micman in Q. Rev. 
XCIX. 6 No breath of calumny ever attainted the personal 
purity of Savonarola. ; 

11. (Blending the preceding with fig. use of 7.) 

1642 Mitton A fot, Smect. (1851) 288 Wherein a good name 
hath bin wrongfully attainted. 1815 SoutHEy Aoderichk vin. 
15 His mother’s after-guilt attainting not the claim legiti- 
mate he derived from her. 

Attaint (4térnt), sd. Forms asin vb.; also 4 
atteinct. (a.OF. afeinte, atainte, sb. from fem. 
of afzint, pa. pple. of aterndre; sce ATTAINT ffl.a.] | 


arch. 


ATTAINTURE. 


1. The act of touching or hitting ; sfec. a ‘hit’ 
in tilting. arch. 

1525 Lp. Berners /rotss. 1. clxviii. (clxiv.) 473 The first 
course, they strake eche other on their helmes agreat attaynt 
1600 Cuarman fad xv. 6 Nor to pursue his first attaint 
Icuphorbus’ spirit forbore. 1819 Scott /vanhoe ix, Both the 
others failed in the attaint. 1820 — Monast. (1867) 458/1 
note, Attaint was a term of tilting used to express the cham- 
Pens having attained his mark ; or in other words, struck 

is lance straight and fair against the helmet or breast of his 
adversary. 

+2. fg. A dint, a blow (of misfortune, etc.). Ods. 
(Cf. Fr. les atteintes de la mauvaise fortune, etc. ] 

1656 Jennincs “£¢ise Epist. Ded., Generous hearts laugh 
at the attaints of fortune. 

3. Vet. Surgery. A blow or wound on the leg of 
a horse caused by over-rcaching, or by a blow 
from another horse’s foot. 

1523 Fitzuers. //xsd. § 113 Atteynt is a sorance, that com- 
meth of an ouer-rechynge, yf it he before; and if it be be. 
hynde, it is of the tredynge ofan other horse. 1607 TorseLt 
Four, Beasts 313 Of an upper Attaint or over-reach upon 
the back sinew of the shanke. 1751 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., 
The farriers distinguish upper attaints given by the toe of 
the hindfoot upon the sinew of the fore-leg, and nether at. 
taints, or over-reachers, on the pastern-joint. 

4. Old Law. The conviction of a jury for giving 
a false verdict ; a legal process instituted for re- 
versing a false verdict and convicting the jurors. 

This was done by a grand jury of twenty-four; ‘for the 
law wills not that the oath of one jury of twelve men should 
be attainted or set aside by an equal number, or by less 
indeed than double the number.’ (Bracton, in Tomtiss.) 

{1a92 Britton tv. xi. § 1 (¢¢/e) Ou gist Atteynte. 1865 
Nicuots transl., In what cases anattaint lies.] 1528 PERKINS 
Prof, Bk. v. § 383 (1642) 166 The heire hath defeated the ver- 
dict by attaint. 1577 Harrison England 1, 1. iv. (1877) tor 
Now and then the Cores yeomen .. shall be sued of an 
atteinct and hound to appeare at the Starrechamber. 1768 
Biackstone Cov. 111.351 Another species of extraordinary 
juries, is the jury to try an attaint; which is a process com- 
menced against a former jury, for bringing ina false verdict. 
1827 Haccam Const. /fist. (1876) II. vii. 31 The ancient 
remedy, by means of attaint, which renders a jury respon- 
sible for an unjust verdict, was almost gone into disuse. 

5.= ATTAINDER, 

1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep. vi. 140 Those great Lords, now 
after their Attaints, Canonized amongst the English Saints. 
1692 Bevertey Concil. Disc. 7 The Court of Honour, where 
Attaints are purg’d off, and Blood, as they speak, restor'd. 

6. fg. Imputation or touch of dishonour, stain 
upon honour, lustre, purity, or freshness. 

1592 Damiet Compt. Kosamond (1717) 38 Her Legend 
justifies her foul Attaint. c 1600 Suaks. Sou. Ixxxii, Thou 
+. Maiest without attaint o’re-looke The dedicated words. 
a 1850 Rossetm1 Dante § Circ. 1. (1874)197 Among the faults 
.. Are two so grave that some attaint is brought Unto the 
greatness of his soul thereby. @ 18s0 JeFrrRey in Ld. Cock- 
burn Left. 11. ccx, I have faith in races, and feel that your 
blood will resist such attaints. 

+7. ?ixhaustion, weariness, fatigue. Cf. At- 
TAINT a. 3. Obs. 

1599 SHaks. //e. V,1v. Cho. 39 Nor doth he dedicate one 
iot of Colour Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night; But 
freshly lookes, and ouerbeares Attaint, With cheareful sem- 
blance. [(Herh. here=stain upon freshness. } 

Attainted (atzntéd), pf. a. [f. Atraint v. 
+-ED ; taking place of the earlier ATTAINT.] 

+1. Ilit, struck. Ods. 

1558 Warve A /e-ris’ Secr. (1568) 18a, One of the Mariners 
so attainted with the stroke of a gone that he had his arme 
brused and broken. 

2. Subjected to ATTAINDER. 

1596 Spenser State /ret., There are more attaynted landes, 
concealed fromher Majestie. 1618 Botton #dorus i. xxiii. 
254 Thegoods ofattainted Citizens. a@1797 H. WaLroce Alem. 
Geo. ITT (1845) 1. iv. 53 Clemency .. to some attainted Jaco- 
bite families. 1868 Mirman S?¢. Pauls ii. 33 Vo abstain froin 
all communion with the attainted prelate. 

+3. Touched or affected with sickness, passion, etc. 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. xiii, How your hert is faynted, 
Wyth fervent love so surely attaynted. 1593 G. Harvey 
New Let. in Archaica (1813) 11. 12 So attainted with the 
French pox. 

+4. Tainted, corrupted. Os. 

rs80 Tusser //usé. Ixxv. viii, Where meate is attainted, 
there cookrie is naught. 1680 Baret A 4, A 694 Attaynted 
and stinkyng fleshe. 

Attainting, v/. 5d. 
Conviction. 

1395 Purvey Aemonstr, (1851)54 For shame of opin leesyng 
and ateyntynge of falsnesse by Jesu Crist. 

Attaintment (at@-ntmént). 
-MENT.] Convictton; attainder. 

1549 Lattmer Serm, bef. Edw, WF (Arb.) 144 And [=if] ar- 
rainement maye be tourned in to attayntement. 1715 Asi- 
MOLE Axntig. Berks (1723)1. 45 Upon whose Attaintment that 
sacrilegious Prince re-annexed it to the Crown. 

Attainture (4térntitu). [f. Arraint z., after 
(Eng.)med.L. adéincliira, f. allinclus, when this 
was used to translate OF. a¢tein/.] 

1, =ATTAINTMENT, ATTAINDER. 

1538 Lecanp ffi, VII. 71 It was the Lord Lovel’s Poces- 
sion. Sens by Attainture it cam ae gift to Knolls. 1s80 
Baret Af. A 694 Attaynture, or bloud stained and cor. 
rupted, Sanies, Tinctura, Attinctura. 1§93 Suaks. 2 /fen. 
17,1. ii. 105 Her Attainture will be [tumphreyes fall. « 1655 
R. Hatr in Fuller CA. //ést. v. IIL. 110 At his attainture the 
King‘s Officers seised on all he had. ‘ 

2. fe. Imputation of dishonour ; stain. 

1608 CHAPMAN Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 If. 268 Without 
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(f. as prec. +-1xG1.] 


{f. as prec. + 


ATTAME. 


the least attainture of your valour. 1644 Mitton Fudge. 
Bucer 1851) 304 Their pure unblamable Spirits .. they must 
attaint with new Attaintures. 

Attal, var. ErtLE v. Ods. to intend, purpose. 

Attam, ME. coalesced form = atfam at them. 

+ Atta'me, v. Ods.; also 4-5 atame. [a. OF. 
atante-r :—L. attamind-re to lay hands on, attack, 
violate, f. af-=ad- to, at+/dmindre, {. -tamen = 
*tagmen touch, from ¢angére, tag-, to touch. Cf. 
mod, F. extamer. For att- see At- pref.3] 

1. trans. To cut into ; to penetrate, pierce. 

¢1314 Guy IVarw. 261 The smallest scale that on him is, 
No wepen no may atame. c 1440 Morte Arth. 2175 The 
boustous launce be bewelles attamede. 1494 Fapyan v1. 
clxi. 154 At the hede the fysshe shall be fyrste attamyd [L. 
a capite aggrediendits est), : 

2. To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to let the liquor 
run out; to broach. Hence Attamed ///. a., 
Attaming vd/. sé. 

1393 Lanai. P. Pl. C. xx. 68 He vnbokelede hus boteles, 
and bope he a-tamede. c¢ 1425 Leg. Rood (1871) 210 He let 
atame hys pyement tunne. 1440 Prop. Parv. 16 Attamyn 
a_wesselle wyth drynke, or abbrochyn, Aftamino, depleo. 
bid. Atthamynge of a wesselle wyth drynke, Attamunacio. 
Athamyd, attamznatus. : 

3. To attack, lay hands on, meddle with. 

¢1430 Lypc. Sochas wv. xxiii, 121. a, It is not holsome with 
goddes to playe, Nor their puissaunce presumteously to at- 
tame. c 1450‘ Chaucer's’ Dreme 1128 That a queene Of your 
estate .. In any wise shoulde be attamed. ; 

4, To enter or venture upon, begin, undertake. 
(Cf. fig. uses of attack, broach.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nonnes Preestes Prot. 52 Right anon his 
tale he hath attamed. a 1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 2795 
Hem deynethe not an accioun atame At comon lawe. c 1430 
Lyne, 7S. Soc. Antzg. No. 134. 8(Halliw.) He schulde anone 
attame Another of newe. 


b. with cxf. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, And gan also attempten and 
attame .. A new towre to edifyagayne. c1430 — J/S. Soc. 
-intig. No. 134. 1 Sithen Adam dide atame The frute to ete. 

+ Atta’minate, v. Ots.—° [f. L. attaminat- 
ppl. stem of attdzminare. see prec.] ‘To defile, 
also to meddle with.’ Blount Glossogr. 1681. 

Attaque, obs. form of ATTAcK. 

Attar (eta). Also g atar, and OrTo, q.v. 
[a. Pers. satar perfume essence, ¢a/ar-gu/ essence 
of roses, ad.Arab. ,lac, citr, pl.) sas, cutiir, sofor, 


aroma, f. safara to breathe perfume.] A very fra- 
grant, volatile, essential oil obtained from the petals 
of the rose; fragrant essence (of roses). 

1798 Pennant Hz7dostax II. 238 That luxury of India, the 
Attar of Roses. 1825 Macautay Afz/ton, Ess. 1. 6 These 
poems differ from each other, as atar of roses differs from 
ordinary rose water. 1873 T. Harpy Aladding Crowd xxiii. 
(1882) 175 That buzz of pleasure which is the attar of applause. 

b. The full Persian Atfar-gul is sometimes used. 

1813 Byron Br. Abydos 1, x, The Persian Atar-gul’s per- 
fume. 
brandy, half-attar-gul. 

+ Attask, v. Ods. rarve—'. [f. Task, with 
A- pref. 11 written az-.] To take to task, to blame. 

1605 SHaxs. Lear. iv. 366 (Qo. 2) Attaskt for want of wise- 
dome. [Folio 1623, at task.] 

+ Atta‘ste, v. Ods. Forms: 4-5 atast(e, 5-6 
attast(e. [a. OF. ataste-r, cogn. w. It. attastare :— 
Romanic *affaxita-re, f. at- = ad- to+*taxitare: 
see TasTE.] To taste, experience: a. ¢ravs. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth, u. i. 30 Pat pou drynke and atast[e] 
some softe and delitable pinges. @ 1400 Cov. Myst. 3x Out 
of this blysse sone xal 3e go.. And sorwe 3e xal atast. 1559 
Myrr. for Mag. (James 1.) xviii, Attaste no poyson. 

b. absol. or intr. 

¢ 1400 Leryn 458 This is his owne staff, pou seyist; perof 
he shal a-tast. ¢ 1460 J, Russert Bk. Nurture 648 in Babees 
Sk, 161 Shrympes well pyked .. pat youre lord may attast. 

Atte, obs. f. At; also ME. comb. for a# Ze, at the. 

Atteal (til). Oviith. Also 7 atteille, ateil, 
awteal(e, 9 a-teal. A species of duck of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, identified by some with 
the Widgeon. 

1600 Act 16 Fas. VJ, xxiii, Termigants, wyld-Dukes, Teilles, 
Atteilles, Goldings ., or any sic kynde of fowlles. 1653 Ur- 
QUHART Rabelais 1. xxxvii, River-fowle, teales and awteales. 
1809 Epmonston Zetland Is/, Il. 255 (Jam.) Anas Ferina, 
A-teal, Pochard, Great-headed Wigeon. 1813 Low Fauna 
Orcad. 145 (JAM.) Another bird of the teal-kind here called 
(e . .Is very small, brown or dusky above, and a yellowish 

relly. : 

Atteche, -eiche, obs. Sc. forms of ATTACH, 

+ Atte'diate, v. Obs. rare—', [f. late L. az. 
tadiat- ppl. stem of attediare, f. at-=ad- to+ 
tedium weariness; cf. obs. F. attédier (Cotgr. 

1611).] To be tedious to; to tire, weary. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne ui. viii. (1632) 529 Asifhe feared to 
attediate and molest us with their multitude, 

+ Attedia'tion. Ols. rare~'. [ta. obs. F. 
attédiation (Cotg, 1611), f. attedidt-: see prec.] 
The action of wearying or fact of being wearied. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 There shalle be founden.. the 
mater of whyche the persone shall haue desyre to here or 
rede without grete atedacyon. 

Atteigne, atteine, obs. forms of ATTAIN. 


Attemper (tempo), v.; also 4-6 attempre, 


1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 228 The true half. , 
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attremper) :—L. attemperare, f. at-=ad- to + tem- 
jerare to temper, qualify, arrange, regulate.] 

1. To qualify by admixture ; to modify or mode- 
tate by blending with something of different or 
opposite quality ; to temper. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 201 Which [justice], for to escheue 
cruelte, He mote attempre with pite. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 44/2 The love attempered the sorow. 1528 PAYNELL 
Salerne Regim, L iiij b, A lyttell pellitorie and persly, to 
attempre the coldenes of the forsayde thynges. 1666 J. SmiTH 
Old Age (ed. 2)20 There is scarce any condition so evil, that 
is not attempered with some good. 1762 H.Wacproe Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1V. 315 The most perfect taste in ar- 
chitecture, where grace softens dignity, and lightness attem- 
pers magnificence. 1851 TRENcH Poems 27 If sweet with 
bitter, pleasure with annoy, Were not attempered still. 

2. To modify the temperature of; to make (air, 
etc.) warmer or colder. 

¢1374 CHaucer Soeth.1.i. 8 What attemprip be lusty houres 
of pe fyrste somer sesoun. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 87 
You may give them a gentle stove, and attemper the air with 
a fire of charcoal. 1717 Pore Eloisa to Adel. 63 Those smil- 
ing eyes attempering every ray. 1846 HawTHorNe JJosses 
1. 1. 3 The shadow of the willow tree ,, attempered the cheery 
western sunshine. 

3. To moderate, mitigate, assuage (passion or 
harshness); to soothe, mollify, appease (the ex- 
cited person). 

¢1386 Cuaucer AMelibeus P 548 The angry man maketh 
noyses, and the pacient man attempereth and stilleth him. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 206/4 Cezar, amende thy manersand 
attempre thy commaundementis. 1494 FABYAN v1. clxxxii. 
180 He somwhat attempred his fury and crueltie. 1625 
Bacon Auger, Ess. (Arb,) 565 How the.. Habit, To be 
Angry, may be attempred, and calmed. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 87/1 The genius of Numa .. softening and 
attempering the fiery dispositions of his people. 1882 SHort- 
HOUSE ¥. Juglesant \xxvi. I]. 3 The wild passions and deeds 
of men are so attempered and adjusted. 

4, To restrain, control, govern. Also reff. ? Ods. 

1380 Sir Ferumb, 164 Entempre pou beter py tonge. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 333 Attempre thy corage Fro wrath. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 40 Attemper you from 
covetise. 1548 Upa.t, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark iw. 24 Al- 
ways attempering tby self as much as thou canst. 

5. To regulate, control, order, arrange. arch. 

€1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. i. 11r Pere haldep pe lorde of 
kynges pe ceptre of his my3t and attemperep pe gouerne- 
mentes of bis worlde. 1539 Cranmer in Strype Cranmer 
(1694) App. 244 The Holy Ghost hath so ordered and attem- 
pered the Scriptures, 1662 More Axtid. Ath. u. ii. (1712) 
43 Its Motion and Posture would be so directed and attem- 
per’d, as we... would have it to be. 1792 Childr. Thespis 
115 She moves and attempers the springs of the Mind. 

6. To make fit or suitable #o; to accommodate 
or adapt in quality zo. Also reff. 

1393 Gower Coxf J. 87 There may no welth ne pouerte 
Attempren hem to the deserte Of buxomnesse. 1545 JoYE 
On Daniel v. H viijb, They wolde attemper and drawe Gods 
worship and religyon unto their own profites. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xi.17 Attempering their discourses to the 
hearers’ capacities. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 128 God often 
attempers Himself and His oracles to the condition of men. 

b. intr. (for reff.) To adapt oneself Zo. rare. 

1809 J. Bartow Columb, 1. 85 The tribes .. attempering to 
the clime, Still vary downward with the years of time. 

7. To attune, bring into harmony. Const. o. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. June 8 Byrds of euery kynde To 
the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Poet, Misc. 55 All in course their voice attempering. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1v. 24 High airs, attemper’d to the vocal strings. 
1879 H. N. Hupson Shas. 36 Horatio hits the key-note of 
the part, and attempers us to its influences. 

8. To temper (metal). 

1869 Eng. Mech. 20 Aug. 488/3 The process of hardening 
steel is called tempering or attempering. 

Attemperally, -aly, var. of ATTEMPRELY adv. 

Atte‘mperament, -perment. ([f. prec. 
after Lat., or Eng. and Fr. analogies: see -MENT. 
Cf. OF. atemprement.] The bringing to a proper 
temper; mixture in due proportions. 

1630 Bratuwait £xg. Gentl. (1641) 355 An attemperament 
of both those indisposed fancies .. by seasoning them both 
witb an indifferent temper. 1836 Tracts for Times \xvii. 5 
The efficacy of the whole depends upon the attemperament 
of the several portions. 1864 WessTER, A ¢femperment. 

+Atte‘mperance. Oés. Also 4-6 -peraunce, 
6 -praunce, atemperance. [a. OF. atemprance, 
f. atemprer: see ATTEMPER and -ANCE.] 

1. Temperance, moderation. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. ? 759 Atteinperaunce, that holdith 
the mene in alle thinges. a@1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 13 
Of so noble attemperaunce, that she kepte her husbonde .. 
outeofwrathe. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane's Comm. 60 a, These 
people handled the matter with more attempraunce. 

2. = ATTEMPERAMENT. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ww. vi. 144 Pis attemperaunce norys- 
sip and brynggeb furpe al binge pat bredip lyfe in pis worlde. 
1555 Fardle Facions 1. ti. 33 Through the attemperaunce of 
that moysture and heate. 

3. The blending or attuning of sounds, harmony. 

1481 Caxton Jlyrr. 1. xii. 37 Of this science of musyque 
cometh alle attemperaunce. 

4. Temperament, natural constitution. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1v. vi. 138 As men were wont to 
demen or speken of complexiouns and attemperaunces of 
bodies. /ézd¢. Pe leche pat knoweb be manere and pe attem- 
peraunce of heele and of maladie. 

+ Atte‘mperate, #//. a. Ods. [ad. L. attem- 


peratus, pa. pple. of attemperare: see above, and 


(-entempre). [a. OF. atempre-r, atremper (mod. | cf. the earlier ATTEMPRE.] 


ATTEMPRE. 


1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. T, P 407 (Tyrwhitt), Attemperat [7.7 
attempree] speche. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 36 
Be attemperate at thy mete. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Aurel, (1546) H ij, This good emperoure was .. attem- 
perate in his exercyses, 

2. Of climate, etc.: Temperate, equable, mild. 

¢ 1300 St. Brandax 55 The londe Attemperate ne to hote 
ne to colde. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 47 The attem- 
perate hete and colde that is therein. 1523 Lp. BERNERS 
Froiss. 11. ccxxiv. (R.) The ayre was more attemparate there. 

3. Well-proportioned. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 198 Hyr mouth was wel composed 
with an attemperat roundenes, 

Attemperate (ate mpérelt), z. [f. prec. ppl.adj.] 

+1. To moderate or regulate; to accommodate 
or adapt (¢0);= ATTEMPER 5, 6. Obs. 

¢1561 VERON Free Will 62a, Christ did attemperat and 
order his answers according to the persons that he did talke 
withal. 1644 Hammonp Pract. Catech, (J.) Hope must be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promise. @1711 KEN 
Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 303 Love best attemperates both 
Food and Sleep. ; 

2. To modify in temperature ; to make warmer 
or colder as may be required ;= ATTEMPER 2. 

1605 Timme Querszt. 11. vii. 134 It will attemperate and 
dissolve the most hard ise. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 
347 We may use our warm baths, properly attemperated .. 
in all weather. 1875 [see AtreMrERATING Af/. a.] 

+Attemperately, azz. Oss. Also5 -oraunt-, 
5-6 -atly. [f. ATTEMPERATE a.+-LY2.] Tempe- 
rately, with moderation ; suitably, properly. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 159 Now spek of goode lande.. 
As welny rare attemporauntly mete. 1525 Lp. BERNERS 
Frotss. UL. xliv. 143 He spake so attemperatly, and so good 
Frensshe. «@ 1553 Dx. Somerset in Foxe A. & M. 736/1 We 
do study to do al things attemperatly. 

Atte‘mperating, 24/.5d. [f. ATTEMPERATE v. 

+-1NG1.] Suitable modification or regulation. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 514 A convenient Diet 
.. for attemperating of the offending Matter. 

Atte‘mperating, ///. cz. [f. as prec, +-1nNc2.] 
That attempers, modifies, or regulates. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, 1v. 120 It is better then to 
use attemperating and moderately moist things. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts \. 273 Air or water is the attemperating agent. 


Attemperation (atempéétfon). [f. L. av- 
temperat- (see above) and-aTion.] The action of 
attempering or regulating; suitable modification ; 
spec. in Rhet. (see quot.) 

1620 VENNER Via Recta 7 The better sustentation, and 
attemperation of our spirits. 1723 SHaw Bacon's IWisd, 
Ancients (1860) 223 Effected .. by proper and exquisite 
attemperations of nature. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Suff., 
Attemperation .. the casting a restriction, or softening, on 
something said, by the formulas, Fama est, ut perhibent. 

Attemperator (atempérelter), [n. of agent 
{after L. analogies) f. L. attemperdre : see above 
and -or,] That which attempers; sfec. in Brew- 
ing, an arrangement for regulating the temperature 
of the fermenting wort, and of the malting-rooms. 

1854-7 Muspratt Chem. 1. 253/2 The mashing attemperator 
.. can be so managed to preserve the heat at any tempera- 
ture. 1876 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 9) 1V. 275 The attemperator 
consists of a series of pipes fixed within the tun... It should 
be possible to run hot or cold water through these pipes. _ 

+ Atte-mperature. Ovs. [f. L. attemperat- 
after temperature: see ATTEMPER and -URE.] Due 
regulation of temper ; attempered condition. 

1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr, u.136 The happy disposure 
and attemperature of his distempered humour. 1658 SLINGsBy 
Diary 198 This Christian attemperature and composure. 

Attempered (ate'mpoid), 7/1. a.; also 5 
-prid, 6 -pred. [f, ATTEMPER + -ED.] 

1. Qualified by due admixture ; fitly blended. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. 11. iv. 68 ‘Two somers and two wynters 
.. SO attemprid that there is alway verdure. 1555 /ard/e 
Facions Pref. 13 Obscure and doubtfully attempred Respon- 
cions. 1866 Pusry Afirac. Prayer 15 His own all-wise laws 
of attempered justice and mercy. : 

2. Modified in temperature, equable, mild. 

c1430 Lypc. Atin. Poems 3 The ayre attempered, the 
wyndes smowth and playne. 1730 THOMSON A uti 28 
Attemper’d suns arise. ; 

3. Of persons: Tempered in character, well- 
balanced, subdued, sober. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 53 He was noble and wyse and more 
attemperedthanother. 1815 Soutney Roderick xv. 23 Draw 
on with elevating influence .. the attempered mind. 

4. Suitably modified, harmonized, attuned. 

1796 CorerinGE Poet, Wks. 1.157 Harmonize Theattemper’d 
organ. 

5. Of metals: Tempered. Also fg. 

1852 Tennyson Wellington v, A man of well-attemper’d 
frame, 1864 NEALE Seaton. Poems g Well-attemper ‘d sword, 
+6. Having temper or disposition ; constituted. 
1627 Fectuam Resolves u. 1xxu. (167 ) 313 Nor can men 
so attempered, injoy themselves in all the smiles of Fortune, 


+ Atte-mperel, 2. Obs. rare. (Only in Harl. 
MS. of Chaucer ; ?error.] =next. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afelzb, ? 22 Attemperel [séx-tex¢s : attem- 
preié, -pere, atempre, a-tempre] wepyng is no thing defended 
.. But though attemperel wepyng be graunted, outrageous 
wepynge certes is defended. 

+ Atte‘mpre, 2. Obs. ; also 4-5 atempre(e. 
[a. OF. atempré pa. pple. of atentprer to attemper.] 

1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

1340 Ayenb. 254 Yef hou louest to bi sohre and atempre.. 


ATTEMPRELY. 


zete ane brydel to pine couaytises. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer Soeth, 
u. iv. go Pi wif pat is attempre of witte. ¢ 1386 — Nouue /’r. 

7. 18 Attempree (v.7. attemper, -pre(e] diete was al hir 
phisik. ; 

2. Of climate, ete.: Temperate, equable, mild. 

¢1400 MaunveEv. xiv. 157 Ynde the more .. isa fulle hoot 
Contree ; and Ynde the lesse, isa fulleatempreecontrey. 1426 
Pot. Povwts (1859) 11. 139 Thatempre wedir lusty and benigne. 
1555 Fardte Factons u. xi. 260 Ayre ..so attempre and pure. 

+Attemprely, adv. Obs. rare. Also -perely, 
-elly, -ally, -aly. [f. pree.+-LY2.] ‘Temperately. 

1386 Cnaucer Soupn. 7. 345 (Ellesm.) Ffor goddes loue 
drynk moore attemprely {z.7. a-temperelly, attemperelly, 
aly). 2a 1450. J/S, Liuc. AL 17. 35(Halliw.), He es gretly to 
cominend that in reches lyffez attemperally. 

Attempt (Ate mt), v.; also 7 attemp, attemt. 
[a. OF. (14th e.) attemfpte-r, Latinized spelling of 
attenter= Vr. attentar, \t.attentare:—L. attemplire, 
attentire, to strive after, try, attack, f. af-=ad- to, 
at + ¢empt-, tentdre, to try, test, freq. of temdére to 
streteh. See also the rarcr ATTENT.]} 

I. To try, endeavour, essay. 

1. ¢rans. To make an effort, to use one’s endeavour 
to do or accomplish some aetion: a. with if. To 
endeavour, try, essay. 

15x13 BrapsHaw Sé. Il crburge 100 The foresayd wylde gees 
attempten by uo way To hurte theyr fruytes. 1596 Saks. 
Merch, Vu. i. 39 You must .. either not attempt to choose 
at all, Or sweare, etc. 1681 DryDen Ads. & Achit. 1. 228 
Him he attempts with studied arts to please. 1810 CoLe- 
RIDGE friend (1865) 82 The truths we may attempt to com- 
municate. 1850 NI*CosH Diz. Govt. 11. ii. (1874) 168 Pheno- 
mena in which science never attempts to discover law. 

b. with vb/. sb. noun of action, or pronoun re- 
presenting them: To try, cssay. 

1538 Starkey Zueland 22 Many..wych wythout profyt 
had attemptyd the same. 1558 Q. Exiz. in Strype Aun. 
Ref. 1. App. i. 2 Not to attempt .. chaunge of any ordre or 
usage presently establyshed. 1604 Suis. Ofh. v, Ii. 255 
Vnkle, I must come forth. Gra. If thon attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. 161x Biste Pref. 2 Whosoeuer attempteth 
anything for the publike. 1754 Hume //ist. Exg. iv, To 
embolden her to attempt extorting the right of investitures. 
1802 MAr. Epcewortu JJorat 7. (1816) 1. 216 Without at- 
tempting any reply. 1876 Green Short //ist. 1. § 3 (1882) 22 
‘To attempt the conversion of the English. 

e. absolutely. 

x603 Suaks. Jeas. for M.1. iv. 79 Our doubts .. make vs 
loose the good we oft might win, By fearing to attempt. 

2. c/lipt. To essay to engagewith orhave to dowith, 
to tryto accomplish or attain (any action or object 
of aetivity, ess. one attended with risk or danger) ; 
to venture upon, try one’s fortune with. 

c15§34 tr. Potyd. Verg. Eug. Hist. (1846) 1. 81 The battayle 
was soe fearselie attempted as whoe shulde say eche mann 
thrested other's life. 1691 Ray Creatiou (1704) 192 Courage 
and Hardiness to attempt the Seas. x701 Stanley's //1st. 
Phitos. Biogr. 2 Stanley was not the first who had attempted 
this Province. x88 in Merc. Alar. Mag. V. 189 The vessel 
must not attempt the port, but continue at sea. 

+3. To try to use or in use; to try the effect or 
operation of, make trial of. Ods. 

1563 Foxe in Latinwrs Serm. & Rem. (1845) Introd. 15 
Some also there were which attempted the pen against him. 
1692 WASHINGTON tr. Jifton'’s Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 1. 539 
After they .. had attempted all other ways and means. 1770 
Fuuius Lett, xxxix. 195 Everyone of these remedies has 
been .. attempted. 

IL. To try to influence or move. 

+4. To try with afflictions. Ods. 

1szg I.p. Berners Frviss. 11. xxx. [cxxvi.] 369 Sir Olyuer 
of Clyssone, whom I can nat loue nor neuer dyde, nor he me 
«who shall attempte me with rygorous wordes’. 1550 Dx. 
Somerset Pref. Coverdate’s Spir. Perte(1588) A v, It pleased 
God for a time to attempt vs with his scourge, and to proue 
if we louedlim. 1650 Jer. Tavtor Hoty Dying iii. § 4 (1727) 
72_O Pain, in vain do’st thou attempt me. 

5. To try with temptations, try to win over, 
seduce, or entice; to tempt. arch. 

x513 Brapsuaw S/. Werburge 191 Sore attempted by his 
gostly enemy. 1667 Mitton /’. LZ. x. 8 God..Hinder’d not 
Satan to attempt the minde of Man. x69x Norris Pract. 
Disc. 26 They attempt us, as the Devil did Adam. 1859 
Tenyyson Vivien 20 It made the laughter of an afternoon 
That Vivien should attempt the blameless King. 

b. Const. ¢o do something, ¢o an action, course, ete. 

1513 Brapshaw St. Werburge 191 The bedyls of Belial at- 
tempted full fast The erle and his countesse to kepe theyr 
opinion. 1596 Spenser F, Q. v. xi. 63 Why then will ye, 
fond dame, attempted bee Unto a stranger’s love? @1670 
Hacket Abs. Williams 1. (1693) 119 His Highness should 
not be attempted to recede from the Religion. 1773 Ber- 
ripGE Chr. World Uni, (1815) 22 Nothing will be found, 
I fear, to attempt a man to be a thief, 

+6. To endeavour to obtain or attract. Ods. 

1607 SHAKS. Timon 1. i. 126 This man of thine attempts 
her loue. 1749 Jonxson Van, Hum, Wishes in Boswell 
(1816) 172 Shall .. No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 

7. To try to move, to seek to influence (by 
Teasoning, entreaty); to address with urgency. Oés. 

@1547 Eart Surrey vEncid ww. (R.) Lefull it is for the For 
to attempt his fansie by request. 1596 SHAKs. Merch. V. 
iv. 1. 421 Deare sir, of force I must attempt you further, 
Take some remembrance of vs as a tribute. eye Mitton 
Samson 1457, 1 have attempted, one by one, the lords. . 
With supplication prone and father’s tears, To accept of 
ransom for my son, 1673 Cave Prius. Chr. mi. ii. 261 She 
had been oft attempted .. by the perswasions of good men. 

III. To try with violence or foree, make an 
attaek wpon, 


8. intr. (with indirect passive) To make an 
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attempt of hostile nature, an attack, or assault 
upon (an enemy, a fortress, life, property, an insti- 
tution, ete.). Fr. attenter sur. Obs. (now ‘to make 
an attempt upon,’ OF as 9g.) 

1636 Alriaua 90 That wicked desire in you to attempt upon 
her honour. 1645 Cromwett Left. & Sf. (1871) I. 179 We 
look to be attempted upon every day. 1658-9 in Burton 
Diary (1828) 111. 482 If.. your interest be attempted upon. 
1697 Concreve Journ, Bride wv. vii, Look that she attempt 
not on her life. 

+b. Toattempt nothing, the like, won =to make 
20, the like, attempt upon. Fr. rzev attenter sur, Obs. 

1613 Suaxs. //ex. VI//, 1. ii. 17 If you cannot Larre his 
accesse to’ th’ King, neuer attempt Anything on him. ¢1613 
W. Browne Etegy in Overbury's Wks. (1856) 12 Attempt the 
like on his unspotted fame. 1745 in Cot. Kec. enn.V. 5 od 
thing will be attempted upon Us this Winter by the Enemy. 

9. ¢rans. To try to master, take by force, or over- 
throw ; to attack, assail, assault: @. an enemy, 
fortress, etc. arch. 

1605 Rowtanps //eff’s Br. Loose 32 With courage now let 
vs our selues addresse, Attempting on the sodaine Munster 
Towne, 1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 207 How I should escape 
from them, if they attempted me. 1770 Lancuorne /’lutarch 
(1879) I. 169/2 ‘They attempted the Capitol by night. 1813 
Exauuuer 22 Feb. 120/2 The Bank was attempted, but it 
was saved by the soldiery. 

b. in various fig. and transf. senses. arch. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 26 What attempth 
you, to attempt vs, To come on vs before the messenger 
thus? 1612 Dravton Poly-ofb. xv. 239 That no disordered 
blast attempt her hraided haire. 1749 Cuesterr. Lett, 210 
II. 303 The former would not have attempted .. the liberties 
of Rome. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.67 ‘Those rash hands 
which attempted his father’s crown, 

+c. To make an attack upon the chastity of, to 
try to ravish or seduce. Ods. 

1607 Torsety Four-f, Beasts 3 Apes that attempt women. 
1610 Guituim /feratdry m. vii. (1660) 136 The Judges .. who 
attempted Susanna. 1x74x RicHarpson Pauela (1824) 1. 
Xvili, 29 When one of our sex finds she is attempted. 

ad. 7o attempt the life of: to try to take the life 
of, try to kill. 

1743 J. Morris Serv. iii. 73 The unbelieving Jews fre- 
quently attempted the life of Jesus. 1883 Z'foot Daily Post 
31 Dec., The life of Mr. Forster was repeatedly attempted. 

Attempt (atemt), 5d. [f. prec. vb.] 

l. A putting forth of effort to accomplish what 
is unccrtain or difficult; a trial, essay, endeavour ; 
effort, enterprise, undertaking. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Heb. vi. 3 (R.) If God be 
favourable vnto our attemptes. 1660 STaNLEY Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 80/1 Tolerance raiseth us to high Attempts. ¢1680 
Sir T. Browne Jyacts 155 For such an attempt there 
wanteth not encouragement. 1721 STEELE Sfect. No. 168 
25 It is a worthy Attempt to undertake the cause of dis- 
trest Youth. 175x Jounson ANawbt, 165 » 7 The first at- 
tempts of a new claimant. 1860 ‘T’vnDaLt Géac. 1. § 18. 122 
The weather was sufficiently good to justify an attempt. 

b. esf. The effort in contrast with the attainment 
of its object ; effort merely, futile endeavour. 

x605 Suaxs. Afacéd. 1. ii. 11 They haue awak'd, And ’tis not 
done: th’ attempt, and not the deed, Confounds vs. 1784 
Cowrer Task v. 369 The State that strives for Liberty, 
though foiled .. Deserves at least applause for her attempt. 
3877 Lytrei, Landm. w. x. 257 These conflicting notions 
are only the result of attempts at interpretation. 

e. Const. fo do, at (of obs.) doing. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. x8 p 2 Some attempts of forming 
Pieces upon Italian Plans. 1754 Surrtock Disc. (1759) I. 
iii. 136 The vain Attempts of Men to dive into the Mysteries 
of God. 1876 Green Short Hist. vili. § 5 (1882) 509 An at- 
tempt to vest the government of the Church in the King. 

d. phr. 7o make an attempt (to give attempt, obs.): 
to make an effort, to try (¢o do a thing). 

c 1534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng, Hist. uw. (1846) 27 When as they 
might with better lucke geve newe attempt. 1580 NorTH 
Plutarch (1595) 236 After many attemptes made, 1632 Lr 
Grys Velleius 133 Cinna..dared give attempt upon those 
things which no honest man ever durst thinke. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Youru. Ferus. (1732) 142 Made another attempt this 
day to see the Cedars. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 177 
He made a feeble attempt to restrain the intolerant zeal of 
the House of Commons. . ; 

+2. The thing attempted, objcet aimed at, aim. 

1610 Guitum Heratdry in. ii. (1660) 107 His noble courage 
and high attempts atchieved. 1790 Pacey //or. Pant, Rom. 
ii. 17 His design and attempt was to sail .. immediately from 
Greece. : 

3. An cflort to accomplish an object by force or 
violence: +a. A warlike enterprise; an attack, 
assault, onsct. Obs. or arch. 

1584 ALLEN in Edin. Rev. (1883) 378 No man can charge 
us of any attempt against the realm. 1603 KNoLLEs //ist. 
Yurks (1621) 56 The King following, gave no attempt unto 
the citie, for that he knew to be but vaine. 1605 Suvks. 
AMacb, mi. vi. 39 Hee Prepares for some attempt of Warre. 
1665 Mantev Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 629 These strong at- 
tempts of the Enemy did not terrify the Hollanders. 

b. A personal assault made upon a person's life, 
a woman’s honour, etc. Now usually requiring 
specification : ‘an attempt upon the life of,’ ete. 

1593 SHAKS. Lucr. 491, 1 see what crosses my attempt will 
bring. 1603 — .Weas. for MM, wm. i. 267 The Maid will I 
frame, and make fit for his attempt. 1611 — Cyvrd. 1. iv. 128 
A Repulse, though your attempt (as you call it)deserue more. 
Alod. Another attempt upon the life of the Czar. 

we. jie. Obs. 

1662 More -lutid. Ath. ui. xv. (1712) 135 That all the Spe- 
cies of things ..came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 


ATTEMPTIVE. 


another. 1673 Cave /’rim. Chr. t. iii. 51 Coming off from 
all the attempts of adversity with victory and triumph. 

+ 4. Temptation, seduetion. Ods. 

16x21 Dani Acclus. ix. 4 Vse not much the companie of a 
woman that is a singer, least thou be taken with her at- 
tempts. 1667 Mu.ton /”. Z.1x. 295 To avoid Th’ attempt it 
self, intended by our Foe, For hee who tenipts.. at least as- 
perses The tempted with dishonour foul. 


Attemptability (atemtabiliti). [f next: 
sce -BILITY.] The quality of being attemptable, 
eapability of being attempted. 

_ 1840 Cantvir //eroes (1858) 351 Short way ahead of us it 
is all dim; an unwound skein of possibilities. attempta- 
bilities, vague-looming hopes. 

Attemptable (ate-mtib'l), @.; in 7 -ible.  [f. 
ATTEMPT v.+-ABLE.] That imay be attempted ; 
liable or open to attempts. 

r611 Suaks. Cyd, 1. iv. 65 Vouching..his ]Mistress] to be 


more Faire, Vertuous, Wise, Chaste..and lesse attemptible, 
than any the rarest of our Ladies, 

+Atte-mptate. Ols. Also attemptat. [a.OF. 
(14th c.) atlemptat (mod. attentat), as if ad. 1. 
*attempt-, attentatus, sb., {. atlempt-, altentare, to 
Arrempr, Sce also ATTENTATE.} 

1. An attempt, endeavour. 

1531 Ervot Gov. Proem (1544) Aij b, 1 have nowe enter- 
prised to describe in our vulgar tunge the forme of a juste 
publike weale.. which attemptate 1s not of presumption. 
xs89 Putrennam /ing. Poeste (Arb.) 160 Many other hke 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French..as..af- 
temptat for attenipt. 

2. esp. A violent or crimina! attempt; an attack, 
assault, outrage, raid, incursion. (So F. aéteséat.) 

1s24 State Pupers Hen. V1IE1,1V. 122 To represse any 
attemptate that might be made against the said King. 
¢1570 Marv Q. Scois in H. Campbell Love-tet?. (1824) 269 
To repair the wrangis and attemptatis comnuittit aganis me 
their soverane. 1721 Stayvpe £ccé. Mem. 1V.364 He called.. 
for redress of the attemptates committed by the Greains. 

+ Attempta‘tion. O45. rare—'. [ad. L. ar- 
temptation-em, n. of aetion f. attemptare to AT- 
TrEMPT, See also ATTENTATION.] An attempting. 

1425 Paston Lett. 5 \. 21 The attemptacion of diverses 
Matieres a geyn summe frendes of the seyd John. 

Attempted (ate-mtéd), sf/,a.  [f. ATTEMPT v. 
+-ED.] Tried, essayed, endeavoured ; assailed, 
attacked ; a/so, tempted, tested, put to trial (ods.). 

1513 Brapsuaw S¢. Herburge (1848) 197 The erle sore at- 
tempted by his gostly ennemy. 1535 Hen. VIII in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, \. App. |xiii. 155 By long attempted experience 
in searching the truth, 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1. vi. 46 Lewd 
lusts, and late attempted sin. 1642 Mitton A fol. Surect. 
Whks. (1851) 271 To secure and protect the weaknesse of any 
attempted chastity. 1838 Arno.n //ist. Nowe (1848) 1. 151 
The charge of treason and atteinpted tyranny. 

Attempter (Atemta1). Also 6-7 -or, -our. 
[f. as pree. +-£n1; or a. OF. (14th ©.) adtempteur.) 

1. One who attcmpts or essays anything. 

rs98 Frorio, Saggtatore..an attempter, a tryer. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. Pref., The exceeding diffi- 
culty, which .. the obscurity of the subject .. must often 
put upon the atteniptor. 1798 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. 
XXVI.247 An attempter of Italian comedy. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.{x842) 11.73 Any attempt..will recoil on the head of 
the attempter. 

+2. One who makes a violent or criminal attcmpt 
(against a person, institution, etc.), an assailant ; 
one who attempts the virtue of a woman. Oés. 

1580 SiDNEV A rcad. (1622) 184 They resisted, and by our 
helpe draue away, or slue those murdering attempters. 1581 
Lamaarp Evren. u. vii. (1588) 265 If upon an attempt of 
Burghlarie .. the attemptors take it (the money] away .. it 
isa full and complete Burghlarie. 1609 tr. Sir T. Ssith's 
Cowinw. Eng. 133 Such an attemptour hath had warming. . 
of the danger, into which hee falleth by such atuempt. 1671 
Mizton /’. &. 1v. 602 The attempter of thy Father's throne, 
And thief of Paradise. 1741 Ricnarpsox Pazneda (1824) 1. 
xviil. 29. 19748 — Clarzssa (1811) IIL. 273 It would be a 
miracle if she stood such an attempter. : 

+3. A tcmpter. Ods. 

1645 Mitton Setrach. Wks. (1851) 207 Which his conscious, 
attempters doubtlesse apprehended sooner then his other 
auditors. 1665 9 Boye Uccas. ae lv. 1. (1675) 170 Instead 
of looking upon the attempter as his Friend. 

Attempting (Atemtin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-1nG1.] ‘The action of making an effort, trying ; 
attempt, endeavour. 
_ 1556 Puate need iv. Liij, Quaking .. her huge attempt- 
ings topursue. 1641 Mitton CA, Govt. uu. Wks. 1851) 145 
Though of highest hope, and hardest attempting. 784 
Awxperson in PArl Trans. LX XV. 21 The attempting to 
climb it was at the risk of my life. 

Attempting, ///.c. [f. as prec. +-1NG°.] 
Endeavouring, enterprising, venturous. 

€ x630 Rispon Sur, Devon $144 (1810) 158 Sir Humphry 
Gilbert .. was of an high atteinpting spirit. 2 

+ Atte mptingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY*.] 
By way of attempt or essay, tentatively. 

_ 1598 Florio, Sentatamente, feelingly, by tryall, attempt- 
ingly, by assay. | 

+ Attemption. Obs. rare—'. 
temptation.) An attempt. a 

1965 R. Linpsay J//ist. Scot. (1728) 33 The English At- 


? 


temptions were punished in the last Battle. 
+ Atte-mptive, cz. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. Ar- 
TEMPT + -IVE.] Given to bold attempts; venturons. 
3603 Daxter Panegyr. Ning vi, This great nation. At- 
temptive, able, worthy, generous, 1603 — Def. Rhyme 
(1717) 7 The gallant Proffers of attemptive oe 


{irreg. for at- 


= 
= 


ATTEMPTLESS. 


Attemptless (atemtlés), a. rare. [f. Art- 
TEMPT 5d. +-LESS.] Without attempting; inert. 

1586 Martowe 1st Pt. Tamburi. u. v, And rest attempt- 
less, faint, and destitute? 

Attemptor, -tour, obs. var. ATTEMPTER. 

Atten, ME. for at-jen ‘at the’: see At prep. 

Attend (atend), v. Forms: 4-6 atende, 5-6 
attende, 6- attend. Aphetic 4- Tenp. [a. OF. 
atendre (mod. att-):—L. at-, adtendére, f. ad to+ 
tendére to stretch: see At- pref3] 

Prim. sign. To stretch to (still in OFr.) ; hence, 
to direct the mind or observant faculties, to listen, 
apply oneself; to watch over, minister to, wait 
upon, follow, frequent; to wait for, await, expect. 
In almost every variety of meaning it is, or has 
been, both /raws. and 7z7¢r., the latter construed with 
to, unto, on, upon, and having tudirect passive, as: 
we must a¢tend to this, this must be attended to. 

I. To direct the ears, mind, energies to anything. 

1. To turn one’s ear to, listen to. a. trans. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 21803 Qua-sum pe tale can better a-tend. 
1513 Douctas Exe/s u. x. Argt., Into this nixt cheptur 3e 
may attend Off Priame King of Troy the fatale end. 1611 
Suaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 142, I do condemne mine eares that haue 
So long attended thee. 1715 Pore ///ad 1. 510 But, goddess ! 
thou thy suppliant son attend. 1808 Scott AM/armiion Vv. xxi, 
My tale Attend. 

b. zzér. (Const. £0, 247220.) 

1447 BokeNHAM Seyxtys Introd. 3 As they shul heryn wych 
lyst attende. 1594 Suaxs. Azch. ///, ui. i. 13 Your Grace 
attended to their Sugred words. 16rx Bite Ps, xvii. 1 O 
Lord, attend vnto my crie. 17x15 Pore //iad 1. 61 Thus 
Chryses pray’d: the favouring power attends. 1842 J. H. 
Newman Par, Serm, V1. xx. 318 Every one must .. attend 
his best. . 

2. To turn the mind to, give consideration or 
pay heed to, regard, consider. +a. trans. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 47 Hit ts to be attendede that 
alle the worlde .. is diuided in to iij. partes. 1514 BaRcLay 
Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. 45 If they see a fault, they will it not 
attende. a 1644 Quartes Sol. Recant. v. i. 22 Attend thy 
footsteps when thou drawest near The house of God. 1775 
‘TRUMBULL in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) L. 5, I shall qd 
attend your request. 

b. zz¢r. with Zo, : 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. 121 Some said .. that the ac- 
tion of sin was not from God; attending to the very de- 
formity of sin, which is not from God. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 262 ®g Beauties or Imperfections which others have 
not attended to. 1852 M*CuLtocn 7a-ratiox 1. iv. 135 Were 
the justice of the case only attended to. : 

+3. To attend from: to turn the mind from, be- 
ware of. (L. atfendere ab.) Obs. rare. 

3375 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 223 [Crist] biddip 
attende from false prophetes [Vulg. A/ad¢. vii. 15 A ttendite 
afalsis prophetis). . : : 

4. To turn the energies to, give practical heed 


to, apply oneself to, look after. +a. tras. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Alyst. 259 To provyde, Lord, for thi comyng, 
With alle the obedeyns we kan atende. 1523 FivzHers. 
Husb.§7 1f a man attende not his husbandrye, but goo to 
sporte or playe. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. ul. xiii. (1739) 
69 That himself might attend his own security. 1715 Pore 
{liad i. 527 The maids . . dispersing, various tasks attend. 
1798 W. TayLor in Month. Rev. XXV.578 The agriculture 
is every where sedulously attended. 

b. zuztr. with Zo. 

€%315 SHOREHAM 82 Gode atende to my socour. c 1450 
LonEticu Grad xxii. 207 3if thow attenden wilt to his ser- 
vise. 1502 Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de W.)1.iv. (1506) 46 Unto 
that attendeth well thedeuyll. 1833 Ht. Martineau J/axch:. 
Strike vi. 65 She was attending very diligently to her work. 
1853 A. Morris Business vi. 127 Worldly affairs are attended 
to at the cost of men’s salvation. 

+e. with zfox. Obs. 

1611 Biste Xow. xiii. 6 They are Gods ministers, attending 
continually vpon this very thing. 1689 Burnet 7racts I. 
79 Captains .. are not obliged to attend upon the Service. 

+d. with zf To apply oncself, endeavour. Ods. 

1523 Wuittinton Vudg. x Yf a carpenter without com- 
passe, rule, Iyne, and plummet sholde attende to square 
tymbre. 1597 Daniet Civ. Wares u. ii, First, he attends 
to build a strong conceipt Of his usurped powre. 

+ e. with szdord. c/, To give heed, take care, look. 

1612 Monipennie Chrox, in Alisc. Scot. 1. 38 The Scots 
were very .. vigilant all night, and attended that their ene- 
mies should not escape. 

II. To watch over, wait upon, with service, 
accompany as servant, go with, be present at. 

5. To direct onc's care to; to take care or charge 
of, look after, Tenn, guard. ta. trans. arch. or Obs. 

c1420 Pallad, on (Tush. 1. 511 It wol thyne oxen mende 
.. yf thai the fyre attende. 2611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. vi. 
197 They are in a Trunke Attended by my men. 1641 
ne B. K. Leturey & Aass-k, Pref. 1 Another quarter of our 
walls, which to him appeared more weake and lesse attended. 
1725 Port Odyss. 11. 538 Leave only two the gally to attend. 
1856 Kane Arct. £-xf. 11.1. 10 They attend their lamps with 
assiduous care. 

b. 77¢7. with Zo. 

1796 Nason in Nicolas Disf. (1845) II. r99 This will en- 
ante me better to attend to all the services. 1850 Lyrron 
My Novel um. xvi, The clergyman had his own flock to at- 
tend to. A 

6. trans. To apply oneself to the care or service 
of (a person); ¢sf. to watch over and wait upon, 
to minister to (the sick), Of a medical man: To 
pay profcssional visits to (a patient). 

1572 Forrest 7Aeoph. 244 A bushoppe.. havinge great 
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numbers to pasture .. which to his powre he attended. 1596 
SpENSER /. Q. 1.x. 41 The fift had charge sick persons to 
attend. 1722 De For Plague 82 Hired nurses who attended 
infected people. 1732 Port Mor. Ess, 11. 270 Prescribes, 
attends, the med’cine makes, and gives. 1832 BABBAGE 
Econ, Manuf, xv. 141 The chemist .. never attends his cus- 
tomers. 

7. To wait upon, as servant or attendant; a/so, 
to wait upon (a personage) in obedience to an 
authoritative summons. 

1469 Paston Lett. 614 11. 360 Attendid as wurshepfully as 
evir was Quene a forn hir. 1591 SHaks. Tzo Gert... iil. 27 
His companion.. Attends the Emperour in his royall Court, 
1849 Macauray //ist, Eng. ix. 11. 546 The Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs of London were also summoned to attend 
the King. 

b. zx¢tr. To be present in readiness for service, or 
in answer to an authoritative summons. 

1514 Barcray Cyt, & Uplondyshim. 47 Rebukes .. For not 
attending and fayling ofthy tide. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
1y. 539 Officious Nymphs, attending in a Ring. 

@. with ov, zor (formerly of). 

21499 Plumpton Corr. 135 If it please you .. to appoynt 
fryday or satterday..I shall then attend of you. a1547 
Earu Surrey 4¢neid ww. (R.) And at the threshold of her 
chamber dore, The Carthage lords did on the quene attend. 
@ 1674 CLARENDON (J.) He was required to attend upon the 
committee. 1808 Scotr Marzzion 1. viii, Twenty yeomen.. 
Attended on their lord’s behest. 

8. To follow, escort, or accompany, for the pur- 
pose of rendering services. (Used specifically of 
those who act as ladies or gentlemen in waiting to 
royal personages.) a. ¢vaxs. 

1653 WaLToNn Angler Ep. Ded. 3 If common Anglers should 
attend you, and be eye-witnesses of the success. 1750 JoHN- 
son Rambl, No. 115 P10 Permission to attend her to pub- 
lick places. 1855 Prescott Philip (/, 1. ii. 21 The Portu- 
guese infanta.. was attended by a numerous train of nobles. 
1883 772es 13 Feb., Their Royal Highnesses .. left for Lon- 
don this morning, attended by Mdlle. Heim. 

b. zztr. with on, upon; and abso, 

1591 SHAKS. 7wo Gent. u. iv. 121 Wee’ll both attend vpon 
you Ladiship. 1600 Suaxs. A. . LZ. v. i. 66 Trip Audry, 
trip Audry, I attend, I attend. 1619 7reas. Anc. & Mod. 
Times 11. 516/2 So [the Queene] attended upon with the 
Nobilitie, came downe, 180r Soutney 7halaba vil. xxx, 
Following the deep-veil’d Bride Fifty female slaves attend. 
1883 G. Macponatp Sir Gibéze 11. v. 84 Attending on drunk 
people and helping them home. / 

9. AZ. and Naut. To accompany or wait upon 
for hostile purposes, so as to defeat an enemy’s 
plans. (¢vans., and z¢y. with fo.) 

a 1674 CLARENDON (J.) He was.. strong enough to have 
stopped or attended Waller in his western expedition. 1804 
Ne son in Nicolas Desf. (1845) V. 484 Cruizing off Cadiz for 
the purpose of attending to L’Aigle, and securing the ap- 
proach of our Convoy. 1805 — zd7d. VII. 59 The Enemy 
[has three vessels of war].. If this is so,a Force is necessary 
of Line-of-Battle Ships and Frigates to attend them. 

10. Of things : To follow closely upon, to accom- 
pany. (Now only of things immaterial.) a. ¢rans. 

1615 Markuam Lng. Housew. Pref., My poor prayers shall 
to my last gasp labour to attend you. 1697 Drypen Virg. 


* Georg. 1.422 What Cares must then attend the.toiling Swain. 


1712 STEELE Sfect. No.449 23 With a Frankness that always 
attends unfeigned Virtue. 1751 Fietpinc Aszedia 1. vi. Wks. 
1784 VIII. 239 Our food was attended with some ale. 1860 
TyNnpDALL Glac. 1. § 18.130 The loss of our track would be 
attended with imminent peril. 

b. z¢r. with ov, z¢fon. 

1606 SHaks. 77. 6 Cr. 11. il. 134 All feares attending on so 
dire a project. @1847 R. Hamitton Rew, & Punish. iv. 
(1853) 149 Destruction and misery attend on wicked doings. 

+11. causal. To follow up, accompany, conjoin, 
associate (one thing zvz¢h another). Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xxii. § 7 [I] have also attended 
them with brief observations. 1748 Anson Toy. u. xiii. 278 
The Governor..had returned a very obliging answer.. 
and had attended it with a present of two boats. 1775 
Burke SA. Conc. Amer. Wks, 111.64 We have carefully at- 
tended every settlement with government. ‘ 

2. To present oneself, for the purpose of taking 
some part in the proceedings, at a meeting for 
business, worship, instruction, entertainment. a. 
trans. e.g. to attend church, school, a lecture, a 
meeting, a funeral, the sittings of a court, also a 
place of worship. 

1646 Row //ist. Kirk Introd. (1842)17, | had bein in Edin- 
burgh .. attending his Majestie’s Counsell. 1770 Lance- 
HORNE /%utarch (1879) 1. x77/1 Pericles also attended the 
lectures of Zeno. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. u. ili, Andreas 
too attended Church. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1.177 It 
was made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 
1884 Edin. Daily Rev, 18 Oct. 2/9 The meeting was attended 
by some of the leading agriculturists. J/od. Did you attend 
the funeral? ‘fo attend school regularly. 

b. z¢r. Const., 072 the proceedings (0ds.), at the 


lace. 
es Stantey Hist, Philos. (1701) 35/2 [They] attended on 
his Funerals. 1764 Retp H’4s, 1. 40/1 They pay fees for the 
first two years, and then they.. may attend gratis.  AZodd, 
He attends regularly at the City Temple. 
TIT. To wait for, await, expect. 
13. trans. To look out for, wait for, await: +a. 


a person or agent, or his coming. Oés. 

1475 Caxton Jason 30b, They sette hem in araye .. and 
attended frely and fast a fote the preu Jason. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 104 To stand still in their places, 
and sotoattend their enimies, 1658 Sir T. Browne //yariot. 
iv. (1736) 45 Contriving their Bodies ,. to attend the Return 
of their Souls. 1749 SMoLLetT Xegic. u. 1. (1777) 26 Here I 
attend The king—and lo! he comes. 


ATTENDANCE. 


b. a future time, event, result, decision, etc. ach. 

1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge (1848) 39 Attendynge opor- 
tunyte to take them in a trayne. 1642 Rocers Vaamax 
358 They must attend the moving of the waters. 17133 
Avpison Cato 1. i. 9 And Rome attends her fate from our 
resolves, 1866 Howetrs Venet. Life 128 The countryman, 
taking shelter at the stern of his boat, attended the shot. 

te. ellipt. with clause: To wait to see or learn, 
to await the issue. Ods. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. § Port, (1881) 82 Attending if any 
strangers would unburthenthem. 1699 Tempe //ist. Exg., 
And attended what would be the Issue of this..Convulsion 
of the State. 

+14. fig. (Of things.) To remain for, be reserved 
for, be in store for, ‘await. a. tras. Obs. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 3 Vhe Trapan.. 
onely attendeth the Fractures of the Cranium. @1704 Locke 
(J.) The state that attends all men after this. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) 1.72 The prize attended the victor. 

+b. zxtr. with for. Obs. 

1578 T. N. tr. Coxg. WV. India Pref. 4 Would you now in 
your old daies be an Emperor, considering that your Se- 
pulchre attendeth for you ? 

+ 15. To look forward to, expect. a. frazs. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 162/2 The grete prouffite that he 
attended of hym, 1581 Savite Tacitus’ Agric. (1622) 191 
The souldier..attended an end for that yeere of his trauell. 
1614 RaceicH ist, World Il. v. iii. § 14. 430 The Capuans 
relying on... the succours attended from Hannibal. ie 
Ray Disc. 1. v. (1732) 285 So dreadful a Tempest that all the 
People attended therein the very End of the World. 

tb. zztr. with for. Obs. rare. 

158 Savice Zacitus’ Agric. (1622) 195 The Britans .. at- 
tending for nothing els but reuenge or seruitude. 

+16. ixztr. To wait, tarry, stay. Ods. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 260 a, They would.. 
attende, vntyl suche tyme as the Emperour had aduertised 
them. 1605 VerSTEGAN Dec, Jntedd. ti. (1628) 36 Attending 
at the sea ports..for conuenient winds. 1736 Cod. Kec. 
Penn, VV. 98 The two Members .. now attending for an 
Answer. 1768 STERNE Sext, Yourn. (1775) 1.30 The lady 
attended as if she expected I should go on. 

+b. fig. Of things. Ods. 

1596 Laz. [//,1.ii, Albeit my business urgeth me, It shall 
attend while I attend on thee. 

+tIV. trans. To intend. Obs. [So OF. atendre, 
occas. for extendre. Cf. ATTENT.] 

1455 Paston Lett. 239 1. 331 They never attendyde hurt 
to his owne persone. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. ix Arm. 1x. § 1 
(1669) 184/2 Very unlikely to do real good to the souls: alas, 


it is not that he attends. 
+ Attend, 52. Ods. rare. [f. prec.; cf. OF. 


atende.] Attendance. 

1g94 GrEENE Look. Glasse (1861) 117 To give attend on 
Rasnis excellence. 

Attend, var. ATEND v. Ods., to kindle. 

Attend, obs. corrupt f. ATTAINT 7, 

+ Attendable, a. Ods. rare—!. [f. ATTEND v. 

+-ABLE; or a.OF. a/tendable, glossed ‘abydyng’ 
in Du Guez.] Giving attention, attentive. 

1547 Boorne Brev. Health Pref. 3b, Maysters of Chierurgy 
ought to be..dylygent and attendable about theyr cures. 

Attendance (Atendans). Also 4-6 attend- 
aunce, 5 atendans, -ance, 6 attendans. [a. OF. 
atendance, {. atendre: see ATTEND v, and -ANCE.] 

+1. The action or condition of applying one’s 
mind or observant faculties to something ;=Ar- 
TENTION 1. Obs. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 339 No thing askith so grete 
attendaunces, As doth your lay. ¢c1485 Dighy A/yst. (1882) 
11.1306 My lugges anon gyffe a-tendans, 1533 BELLENDENE 
Livy vy. (1822) 453 The Gaulis gaif sic attendance to him, 
that he wes notit and knawin to all tharearmye. 1612 T. 
Tayior Comm. Titus ii. 6 Men generally think that .. at- 
tendance vnto the word, is for old age. 1790 Cat. GRAHAM 
Lett. Educ. 56, 1 would advise the tutor .. not to press his 
young pupil to give attendance, when he is eagerly engaged 
with some other favourite pursuit. , y 

+2. The action or condition of tuming one’s 
cnergies to ; assiduous effort ;= ATTENTION 2. Obs. 

c1goo Maunpev. xxii. 232 Every man 3eveth ..so gode at- 
tendance to his servyse. 1533 BELLENDENE Lizy iv. (1822) 
447 And tuke mare attendance and care to ordoure thame. 
1674 OWEN Holy Spirit (1693) 103 Commands for our Attend- 
ance unto such Duties. ae . 

3. The action or condition of waiting upon, ac- 
companying, or escorting a person, to do him 
service ; ministration, assiduous service. /72 attesd- 
ance: waiting upon, attending. 

¢1386 Cuaucer H¥ife's T.77 A man shall winne us best 
with flaterie; And with attendance.. Ben we ylimed. ¢1q0o 
Epiph, (Turnb, 1843) 114 Or wer ther any ladees hur abowte 
..Or maydons doyng any attendaunce. 1598 R. TlorrE] in 
Shaks. C. Praise 25 Giving attendance on my froward Dame. 
160s Suaks. Lear u. iv. 246 Why might not_you, my lord, 
receiue attendance From those that she cals Seruants. 1745 
De For Eng. Tradesm. 1. xxii. 208 Reputation for .. good 
attendance on his customers. 1855 PRESCOTT Philip (1,1. 
iti. (1857) 54 The lords and ladies in attendance gathered 
round the queen. 1860 DickrNs Uncommnt. Trav. vi, Your 
waiter reproachfully reminds you that ‘attendance is not 
charged for asingle meal.” . : 

Jig. 3833 I. Tavtor Sanat. tv. 75 The malign emotions 
are found in close attendance. : = ae 

4. The action or condition of an inferior in waiting 
the Icisure, convenience, or decision of a superior. 

¢1461 Paston Lett. 423 11. 67 He wole gef a tendance un- 
to you for to have summe letter from you. 1542 Brinklow 
Complaynt xviii. (1874) 42 How long shal men wayte and 
geue attendance vpon rulers, before thei can come to the 


j spech of them! 1750 JoHNSON Rambl, No. 108 P30 Com- 


ATTENDANCY. 


pelled by want to attendance and solicitation. 182: Comse 
(Dr. Syntax) Wee 1. 264 The poor are neuer seen to wait In 
vain attendance at their gate. 

5. In senses 3, 4 the phrases Zo watt attendance 
(obs.), To dance attendance, occur = ‘to attend’; the 
latter usually with some shade of sarcasm or con- 
tempt. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epiyr. (1867) 166 He daunceth 
attendance. 1590 Martowe aw. //,1. iv, Nobles.. That 
wait attendance for a gracious look. 1621 Burton Azad. 
Med. wi. ii. u. iv, Shut him out of doors once or twice, let 
him dance attendance. a@1704 T. Brown Com. View Wks. 
1730 I, 164 Why should the loadstone complain of the iron 
for not dancing attendance after it. 1850 TuackerRay /’en- 
dennis \vi. 477 What was he about dancing attendance here? 

6. The action of coming or fact of being present, 
in answer to a summons, or to take part in public 
business, ente1tainment, instruction, worship, ctc. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 112 Nedyn not 
to have grete Wagle]s for their Attendaunce to this Con- 
ceile. 1658 Whole Duty Man xi. § 12 (1683) 90 ‘The many 
attendances the creditor is put to in pursuit of it. 1725 
Pore Odyss, vit, 12 ‘The King in council your attendance 
waits. 3855 Prescott PAilip //,1. i. 5 Charles.. sent to 
require his son's attendance at Brussels. 1876 GREEN Short 
Hist. vii. § 6 (1882) 401 The Catholics withdrew from at- 
tendance at the national worship. J/od. The number of 
attendances recorded in the School Register. 

+ 7. Waiting, delay. Qds. 

1614 Raveicn Hist, World w. iii. § v. 492 Compelled..to 
put the matter in hazard without further attendance. 1664 
Evetyn Sy/va 71 Spring-woods .. have been let rest till.. 
thirty years, and have prov'd highly worth the attendance. 

+ 8. Waiting for, expectation. Odés. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.) That which causeth bitterness in death, 
is the languishing attendance and expectation thereof. a 1641 
Finett PArloxents (1656) 164 Resting .. in attendance of 
their Lords Plate, not yet come. 

+9. A body of attendants, train of servants, 
retinue. Oés. 

1607 Hieron IWés, I. 228 Two or three of her attendance 
looked out. 1696 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 1V. 44 The Venetian 
ambassadors, with an attendance of about 4o noblemen. 
1779 Jounson L. P., Pope(1787)1V. 91 So many wants, that 
a numerous attendance was scarcely able to supply them. 

10. The body or number of persons present to 
take part in any proceedings. 

1835 J. Witson in Lif (1878) 1ii. 89 The attendance at the 
stated services of the mission is greater than..ever. 1882 
Datly TeZ. 17 May, Greatly increased interest in the match 
should be represented .. bya greatly increased attendance. 

ll. Comé., as attendance-officer, one whose 


duty it is to see that children attend school. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 June 1/1 A blind eye... should be an 
indispensable qualification in an attendance officer. 

+ Attendancy. Os. Also 7 -ency. [f. prec.: 
see -NCY.] 

1. The condition of giving heed ; attention. 

21679 T. Goopwin Ws. 1863 VII. 396 Our attendancy to 
this very discrimination .. may have a great influence. 

2. The giving of attendance. 

1594 Hooker Ecc?. Pol, vii. 442 Of honour, another part 
is attendancy; and therefore .. angels are spoken of as his 
attendants. 

3. = ATTENDANCE 9. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 322 With as great an attendancy 
of friendes and seruants as ..shalbe fit. 

4, The quality of accompanying, adjoining, or 
following on ; attendant relation. 

@ 1626 Bacon Max. & Use xxv. (1630) 89 To name land by 
the attendancy they have to other lands more notorious, 

5. An accompaniment, an attendant thing. 

1654 WarrEN Undelievers 47 There was .. equivalency in 
respect of the adjuncts or attendencies. 

6. Waiting for, expectation. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. & HW. Angels 154 A certaine.. 
attendancy, or looking after some good thing desired. 

Attendant (ate‘ndant), a. and sd. Also 4-6 
-aunt. fa. OF. attendant, pr. pple. of attendre, 
earlier atendre, to ATTEND.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Turing the attention, giving earnest heed ; 
watchful, observant, attentive. Ods. 

1432 Paston Lett, 18.1.34 Attendant and obeissant in ac- 
complishing therof. 1s09 Hawes Past, Pleas, xvi. Ixxi, Her 
servaunt To obtayne her love is so attendaunt. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. i. xiii. (1739) 73 To have the King .. attendant 
upon his Advice. ; ; ; 

2. Waiting upon, accompanying, or following, in 
order to do service; ministrant. 

1485 Dighy Myst, (1882) 1. 1872 In good soth we byn 
a-tenddawntt. 1§75 (¢¢¢/e) Robert Laneham’s Letter .. from 
a freend officer attendant in the Court. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vii. 149 Other Suns ..With thir attendant Moons thou wilt 
descrie, 1828 Scott /, AV. Perth xxviii, From the attendant 
flotilla rang notes of triumph. 

b, Const. ¢o (obs.), o72, fon, 

2393 Gower Con/. II. 172 As damiselles attendaunt To the 
goddesses. 1531-2 Act 23 [/ex. I'I1/, v. § 4 Officers .. at- 
tendant to you In and aboute the due execucion of this our 
commission. 1675 Trauerxe Chr. Ethics xxx. 473 His 
guardian angels alwaies attendant onhim. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. ui. 1. 314 Fresh meat was never eaten even by 
the gentlemen attendant on a great Earl. 

+3. Law, Dependent on; owing duty or service to. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 214 To whom the lond was attendant 
As he, whiche heir was apparant. c1q00 Destr. Troy vu. 
3369 Yles ynow are attendant to Troy. 1528 Perkins Prof. 
Bk. v.§ 424 The tenant in dower .. shall attendant unto 
them by the rate and portion of the rent. 1641 Termes de 
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la Ley 31 His wife shal be endowed of the land, and shee 
shall be attendant to the heire of the third part of 1. d. 

4. Accompanying, ina dependent position ; closely 
conscquent or resulting. Const. 077, upon. 

Attendant Keys in Mus,: the keys or scales on the fifth 
above, and fifth below (or fourth above), any key-note or 
tonic, considered in relation to the key or scale on that tonic, 

1617 Cotuins Def. Gf. Ely \. v. 220 Miracles come from no 
inhaerent power. . from a circumstant rather, or an attendant. 
1750 JoHNSON Kaméd No. 77 P11 To show innocence and 
goodness with such attendant weaknesses. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Brooke /. vi. 72 The suffering and death attendant 
upon war. JAfod. ‘The attendant circunistances. 

5. Present at any public proceeding or at the 


place in which it is held. 

1588 LamBaRDE frren. 1. ii. 101 Ecclesiasticall persons (if 
they be not attendant upon diuine seruice) may be arrested 
for the Peace. 1880 tr. Dandet's Fromont & Risler i. ti. 12 
The round of fétes with their attendant crowds. 

B. sé. 

1. Onc who waits upon, accompanies, or follows 
another in order to render service ; one of a retinue or 
train; a servant, satellite, subordinate companion, 

1555 Fardle Factions 1. v. 57 He laied all the faulte vpon 
the ministres and attendauntes, 1604 Suars, Oth. 1. ili. 8 
Dismisse your Attendant there. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. 
(1841) 480 This author was a constant attendant upon the 
person of this great prince. 1822 Byron Yuan vu, xxii, 
‘Two .. ladies, who With their attendant aided our escape. 

b. ¢transf. or fig. 

3667 Mitton /. Z. vu. 547 Least sin Surprise thee, and 
her black attendant, Death. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 129 Hancock’s Sloop, which I had before made use of as 
an attendant. 1837 WHewe ct fist, [uduct. Sc. (1857) I. 301 
Jupiter also has attendants. 

2. ‘One that waits the pleasure of another.’ J. 

3684 7. Burnet 7%. Earth (J.) To give an attendant quick 
despatch is a civility. 

3. Something that accompanics in a circumstan- 
tial relation ; an accompaniment, close consequent. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1.i. 56 [The Crosse] is vsed 
by vs, as an attendant vpon the Sacrament. 1660 WaTER- 
HOUSE Arms & Arm. 36 They had their Crowns, Chayns, 
Rings, like our attendants of Knighthood. 1737 Pore Hor. 
Epist. u. i.247 The laugh, the jest, attendants on the bowl. 
1869 J. Coceripce A’vd/e iv. 65 Melancholy is a common 
attendant on poetic genius, 

4. One who is present at any public proceeding 
or at the place in which it is held. 

164 Hinpe ¥ Bruen xxx. 95 The attendants .. of such 
Wakes. @1745 Swirt (J.) A constant attendant at all 
meetings relating to charity. 1882 Picton Cromzeld ii. 26 
His parents were certainly diligent attendants at church, 

5. Law. (See A 3.) 

Attendantly, edz. rare. [f. prec. adj.+-Ly2.] 
After the manner of an attendant. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man 1. 6 Reason..whereon .. the 
senses continually as ministers attendantly should wayte. 


Attended (atendéd), fa. pple. [f. ATTEND z. 
+-Eb.] Waited upon, accompanied, frequented. 

1603 Knotces Hist, Turkes (1638) 53 Andronicus. .secretly 
fled .. attended vpon only with a few of his trusty seruants. 
1846 De Quincey Shelley Wks. VI. 24 A dreadful storm, 
attended by thunder and columns of lightning. J/od. A well- 
attended church. 


Attendedness. rare. [f. prec.+-NneEss.] The 
condition of being attended or accompanied. 

1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos, Syst. 215 There is need .. of 
perception of invariable attendedness, 


Attender (Atenda:). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

1. One who gives heed or attention; an observer. 

1660-3 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 287 Crazy brains .. are 
not seldom the most curious attenders of such things as these. 
1876 M. Arnotp L/t, §& Dogma 49 Attending to conduct .. 
makes the attender feel that it is joy to do it. 

2. He who (or that which) attends or waits upon, 
esp. to render service ; a ministrant, attendant. 

1463-83 Ord. R. Housch, 83 One page. .to be labourer and 
attender. 1594 Daniet Cleop, (1717) 290 Go my Maids, my 
Fortune's sole Attenders, 1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks, 
1653, 342 The attenders of the sick. 1635 STaFForp Few, 
Glory(1869)117 On whose lookes, words, and actions, Modesty 
isadilligent attender. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismius 1. (1726) 
40 These mischievous spirits.. are more constant Attenders 
,. upon the Actions and Inclinations of such, whose Genius 
and Desens prepare them for their Temptations. 

3.=ATTENDANT sé. 4. 

1704 J. Buair in Perry Hest. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 96, I 
was a constant attender at Councils. 1882 M*Qveen in 
Macm, Mag. XLVI. 164 Tobacco and pipes are not provided 
..each attender bringing his own supply. 

+ Atte‘nder, v. Obs. rare—'.  [prob. a. F. at- 
tendre in the sense of ‘tend, attend to,’ confused 
with the idea of sender: see TENDER @.°] To treat 
with kindly attention or regard. 

1550-3 Decaye Eng. in Supplic. 96 We desyre you sumwhat 
to attender the premisses. 

Attending (atendin), v4/. sd. [f. ATTEND v. 
+-InG1.] The action of the vb. ATTEND; attends 


ance, attention. 

1611 Cotar., <1 tlendue, Anattendance, or attending. 1880 
Cyeces [fam Exp. vi. 153 Cases... where the atiending 
wholly ceases. 


Attending, ///. a. 

1. Listening, attentive. 

rs92 SHaxs., Kom, & Ful. 1. ii. 167 Like softest Musicke to 
altending eares, 1793SoutTHEY 771. }Voman 119 Hush'd are 
all sounds, the attending crowd are mute. 1884 A thenaeunt 
27 Sept. 395/2 Defining a mind as an attending subject. 


[f. as prec. +-ING2.] 


\ 


ATTENTION. 


2. Waiting to do service, ministrant, attendant. 

1588 Suars. L. L. L. 1, iil. 231 My Loue, ther Mistres) is 
a gracious Moone; Shee ian attending Sturre), 1720 Pork 
fliad xxut 49 Th’ attending heralds .. With kindled flames 
the tripod-vase surround. P ; 

3. Accompanying in a circumstantial relation ; 
closely consequent. 

1683 Crencen Lucretius 1. 13 note, Cartes proposes his 
Ambient attending Circle ..to solve the Phenomenon of 
Motion, 1812 L. Huntin “.raniner 12 Oc. 641/1 To lose 
sight of all attending circumstances. 

+ Attendment. O/s. rare. [a. OF. alende- 
ment waiting, expectation, f. a/endre to ATTEND: 
see -MENT. Dut in sense 1 prob, for exlendement, 
which in early use embraced the sense of atlende- 
ment also: cf, ATTEND v. IV, and ATTENT.] 

1. Sense, meaning, (Cf. double enlendre.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, Therein was double 
attendement, IIe spake but one and yct he mente twayne. 

2. A thing that attends, f/, surroundings. 

1646 Sin Tl. Browne Psend, /p. 372 We passed his daies 
in tears, and the uncoinfortable attendments of hell. 

Attendress (Atendrés). 104s. rare. [f. At- 
TENDEIM +-ESS.] A female attendant, a waitress. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) III. 103 A female attendress 
at the table .. applied herself wholly to him. 

Attendure, var, ATTAINDURE, Oés., attainder. 

Attent (Stent), Apia. [ad. 1. attentus, pa. 
pple. of attendére to ATTEND; cf. It. aééendo, and 
OF, attentement,] Earnestly or eagerly directed to- 
wards the perception of anything ; said of the eyes, 
ears, mind, or whole man ; intent, attentive, full of 
attention (fo, fort). 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 25 For al degreys and con- 
dycyons of alle crystyn pepulle, and more attente for hys 
enmyes..he made meruailous prayers. 1534 More Ox the 
Passton Wks. 1346/1 ‘Thoughte vppon with a myndefull and 
attent mynde. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. vil. 15 Myne eares 
shal be attente vnto prayer in this place. 1651 Hoses 
Leviath. 1. ii. 6 Long and vehemently attent upon Geo- 
metricall Figures. 1699 DrypeN Wife's T. 310 As judges 
on the bench niore gracious are, And more attent to brothers 
of the bar. 1867 Busunect Jor. Uses Dark Th. 132 To be 
alive and thoroughly attent to evils about our path. 

+Attent, 54. Os. Also 3-5 atent(e, at- 
tente. [a. OF. avende, now altente, act of attend- 
ing, in various senses = Pr. atenta:—L. *atlenta sb., 
f. fein. of pa. pple. aéten/us (analogous to nouns in 
-dla): see AtTENTa. Already in OI. confused 
with exlenle, anlente, and used in senses proper to 
the latter, whence sense 3, the earlicst and most 
frequent in Eng.] 

1. Attention; care, hecd. 

1450 Henryson Jor, Fab, 29 But to the end attent hee 
tooke no more. 1596 SreNseR F. Q. v1. ix. 37 And kept her 
sheepe with diligent attent. 1652 Nerpuam tr. Sedden's 
Mare Cl. 460 After all this attent on his Majestie’s part, and 
so long deliberation on their's. 

2. ?Expectation. 

¢1430 Seven Sages (P.)87 And that wole do so by myn 
attente, That 3¢ no schal nou3t repente. 

3. Intention, aim, purpose. 

¢1230 Aucr. R.252 Al his attente is uorte unuestnenheorten, 
1376 £.£. Grids 74 pis ffraternite is be-gonnen in pis atent, 
a1400 Cov, Myst. 4 Abraham toke with good atent His sone 
Ysaac. 1450 Myrc 953 Pou... Leuest also in fulle a tent 
How bat holy sacrament, Is I-3eue to mon kynne. 

+ Atte nt, v. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. atient-dre 
less correctly attemptare: see ATTEMPT v.] Variant 
of ATTEMPT. (Cf. account, accomtpl.) 

1620 Quartes Feast Wormes648 With oft-repeated labours, 
oft attented, They .. deepely delu'd the furrow’'d seas. 

Atte-ntat(e. ?O/s. [Variant of ATTEMpPrate, 
assimilated to L. aééendatus, and mod.F. attenia/.] 

+1. A criminal attempt or assault of any kind. Oés. 

1622 Bacon /fen. VII, 92 Their detestation of Popular 
Attentates, upon the Person or Authoritie of Princes. 1691 
Woop Atk. Oxon, I1/316 This most execrable Attentate, 
xgzx StrveeE Eccl. Mem, II. xliii. 354 Commissioners for 
redress of attentates on both sides. ; 

2. An attempt to gain an unauthorized advantage 
in law: see quot. 

rjor AtterBurRY Add. 1st Fd. Rights Convoc. 35 An At- 
tentat, i.e. a Criminal Endeavour of exerting a Power, 
which was superseded and laid asleep. 1726 AvYLIFFE Parerg. 
roo Attentates..such Proceedings as are made in a Court of 
Judicature, (pendin Suit) and after an Inhibition is decreed 
-. Those Things which are done afier an Extra-judicial 
Appeal, may likewise be stiled Attentates. 

+ Attentate, v. Ots-—° [f. L. altentdl-: sce 
ATTENT v, and -aTE3,]= ATTEMPT; ‘to attempt, 
assay, or prove.’ Blount Glossogr. 1636. 

+Attenta‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. atlentation-em, 
n. of action f. altenldre. sce ATTENT v.] = ATTEMPT- 
ATION; ‘a trying or essaying.’ Bullokar 1676. 

a1670 Hacker Aap. Williams i, 99 (D.) The Devil that 
spies the first spark of attentation, and blows it into a flame. 

+ Attentful, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ATTENT 56. + 
-FUL.) Full of attention, attentive. Atte-ntfully 
adv., attentively. ; ’ 

1513 DouGias -Fiueis xm. viit. 13 The gret capitane Enee 
..Attentfully behald2nd euery wycht. 

Attentik, obs. form of AUTHENTIC. 


Attention (itenfon). [ad. L. attentzen-em, 
n. of action f. adéendére to ATTEND, Used by 


ATTENTIVE. 


Chaucer in transl. from Latin, then not found till 
c1600; not in Fr. till 16th c.] 

1. The action, fact, or state of attending or giving 
heed ; earnest direction of the mind, consideration, 
or regard; esf. in phr. fo pay or give attention. 
‘The mental power or faculty of attending; es/. 
with attract, call, draw, arrest, fix, ete. 

¢1374 CHaucer Doeth. 1. i. 29 After pat she hadde gadred 
.. myn attencioun she seide pus. 1593 SHaxs. Ach. [/, u. 
i. 6 The tongues of dying men Inforce attention. 1667 
Mitton ?, £.1.618 Attention held them mute. 1771 Fustins 
Lett, xlix. 253 The attention I should have paid to your 
failings. 1871 SmtLes Charac. i. (1876) 21 They still arrest 
the attention, 1878 Srerey Stet 111. 478 He marked with 
attention all that appeared from other pens. 

b. Aletaph. (See quot.) 

1690 Locke /72. Und. u. xix. (1695) 119 When the Ideas 
that offer themselves are taken notice of, and, as it were, 
registred in the Memory, itis Attention. 1762 Kames E/ew. 
Crit. (1833) 483 Attention is that state of mind which pre- 
pares one to receive impression. 1838 Sir W. Hamitton 
Logic xxx. 11, 136 Attention is the voluntary direction of 
the mind upon an object, with the intention of fully appre- 
hending it. 

2. Practical consideration, ohservant care, notice. 

1741 CHesterF. Let?. 77 I. 213 They have attention to 
every thing, and always mind what they are about. 1816 
F. Naytor Hist. Germ. 1.11. xv.775 otc, Tosoften the rude 
manners of an uncultivated people by a benignant attention 
to their morals. 1882 Dazly Te/. 4 May (Markcts), Oats 
met witha moderate amount of attention at Monday's prices. 

3. The action of attending to the comfort and 
pleasure of others ; ceremonious politeness, courtesy. 
Often in f/. spec. Zo pay attention or one's atten- 
tions to: to court. 

1752 Cuesterr. Le#t. 285 IIL. 305 Nice and scrupulous, in 
points of ceremony, respect, and attention. 1774 /ézd. 26. 
I. 96 A well-bred man..takes care that his attentions for 
you be not troublesome. 1849 C. Bronrié Shirley ii. 18 To 
“pay attention,’ as they say, to some young lady. 1855 
Prescott P/ilip //, 1.11.25 Philip received all the atten- 
tions which an elegant hospitality could devise. 

+4. A matter of attention, a consideration. rave. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iv. (1848) 156 Distances, lines, 
angles, and other mechanical subordinate attentions. /ézd. 
y. 185 The chiaroscuro and the other attentions of the com- 
position should be calculated. 

5. ‘A cautionary word used as a preparative to 
any particular exercise or manceuvre.’ C. James 
Mil. Dict. To come to attention: to assume a pre- 
pared military attitude ; so ¢o stand at attention. 

1820 ComseE (Dr. Syntax) Covso/. 1.145 He attention’s look 
display’d As he was wont on war’s parade. 1833 Reg. 
{ustr. Cavalry 1. 10 On the word A Zfention, the hands are 
to fall smartly upon the outside of the thighs; the right 
heel to be brought up in a line with the left; and the proper 
unconstrained position of a soldier .. resumed. 1870 Daily 
News 1 Oct., Yonder sergeant of Zouaves .. comes promptly 
to attention when an officer addresses him. 

Attentive (ate-ntiv), z. (Also 7 attemptive.) 
[a. F. attentzf, -’ve (16th c. in Littré), perhaps 
altered from the earlier evfentif, -7ve, after L. at- 
tentus, attentio; cf. the next word, in which the 
at-form appears earlier, and see ENTENTIVE, In- 
TENTIVE, TENTIVE.]} 

“1. Steadily applying one’s mind, observant facul- 
ties, or energies; giving or evincing careful con- 
sideration ; intent, heedful, observant. 

{c 1374 Cuavcer Soeth. 11. 1. 29, I was ententif to herkene 
hire.] 1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Chron. 10, 1 admonishe 


-. great lordes, to be magnificent in their giftes, and verie. 


attemptiue in their commaundements. 1596 SHAKs. Jlerch, 
V’. v.1. 70 Your spirits are attentiue. 1622 T. Scott Belg. 
Pismire 41 Diligent and attentiue at their workes. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 3 4 The news .. to which she was ex- 
ceedingly attentive. 1866 G. Macponatp Anz. QO. Neighh. 
vill. (1878) 134 A more attentive and devout worshipper was 
not in the congregation. . 

2. Assiduous in ministering to the comfort or 
pleasure of others, giving watchful heed to their 
wishes ; polite, courteous. 

c1570 Turserv. To date friend (R.) Beware That you at- 
tentiue be on hir. 1709 App. & SreeLe Tatler No. 8: P 3, 
I saw most of them attentive to three Sirens. Mod. Very 
attentive to the ladies. 

._Attentively, adv. Also 4-6 -ifly, -ifely. 
{orig. a variant of the earlier ENTENTIVELY, assi- 
milated to L. a¢tenté , in later usage f. ATTENTIVE 
+-L¥2, Cf.aphet. TenrivELy.] With attention ; 
with steady application of mind, energies, or senses ; 
with careful consideration ; observantly, heedfully. 

1382 Wycuir Joshua xxii. 5 That 3e kepenattentifly [Vulg. 
attente}..the maundement. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 39 The wyseman thenketh on the wele of his saule 
..attentyuely. 1659 Gevdt/. Call, (1696) 2 A Manual... fre- 
quently and attentively perused. 1790 Boswett Fohnson 
(1848) 228/2 He listened to it very attentively. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist, vi. § 4 (1882) 312 The physical aspects of society 
were cared for as attentively as its moral. 

Attentiveness. [f. as prec. +-nEss. Cf. 
the earlier ENTENTIVENESS, TENTIVENESS.] The 
quality of being attentive ; heed, attention. 

1549 Cnatoner tr. Erasm. Morte Enc, Kijb, Vouchsafe 
me your eares and attentivenesse. 2 1656 Hates Gold. Rem. 
(1688) 31 To have held your attentiveness with new and 
quaint conceits. 2742 Richarpson Pamela 11. 404 Polly 
heard me with more attentiveness than I expected. 

Attently (atentli), adv. arch. [f. ATIENT a. + 
-LY2.] Attentively, with heed or attention. 
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1562 N. WinGate Tractate (1335) 6 To watch attently and 
continually upon your flock. 1647 Jer. Taytor D/sszvas. 
Popery ti. (1686) 158 Say your prayers or offices attently, 
reverently and devoutly. 1866 Neate Seg. & Hymns 137 
Listen attentlier yet. 

Attenuable (Steniz,4b'l), a. 200s. [f. L. at- 
tenud-ve to ATTENUATE: see -BLE.] That may be 
attenuated or made thinner. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrivt. iti. 29 The attenuable parts 
ascend. 

Attenuant (Atenizv,ant), a. and sd. Also 8 
-ent. [a. F. atténuant, ad. L. attenuantem, pr. 
pple. of attenuare to ATTENUATE: see -ANT.] 

A. adj. Having the property of attenuating ; 
spec. in Afed. of thinning the humours or secretions. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 642(R.) They put into the 
stomach those things that be attenuant. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters \11. 151 The attenuent diluting .. qualities of 
the water. 1855 Doran Hanover Q. Il. i. 11 [Eringo] root 
was attenuant and deobstruent. 

B. sd. A drug or agent having this property. 

1735 Houxuam in PA. Trans. XXXII. 392 One season- 
able vomit .. acting as an Attenuant. 1830 LinpLry Wad. 
Syst. Bot, 67 The fruit of .. Belleric Myrobalan is an astrin- 
gent, tonic, and attenuant. 

Attenuate (ateniz cit), v. [f. L. attenuat- 
ppl. stem of attenudre, f. at-=ad- to +tenuare to 
make thin, f. ¢evaezs thin. Cf. F. atténuer, r2the.] 

1. To make thin or slender in girth or diameter 
(e.g. by natural or artificial shaping, drawing out, 
wearing down, starving, physical decay). 

1530 Pacsor. 440/1, I attenuate, I make thynne, Fattenie. 
16z1 Burton Anat. Afel. 1. ii. 11. x. (1651) 111 They crucifie 
the soul of man, attenuate our bodies. 1668 CuLpepper & 
Cote tr. Barthol. Anat. 1. xvii. 47 The Ureters in their pro- 
gress are not attenuated within, as other Vessels are. 1794 
Suciivan Vvew Nat. 1. 47 This shell also being attenuated 
..the surface of the earth will tumble in. 1848 Mrs. Jame- 
son Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 203 ‘The wasted unclad form 
is seen attenuated by vigils. 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 
ILI. iti. 344 To attenuate them by gently drawing them out. 

2. To make thin in consistency, to separate the 
particles of a substance, to diminish density, 
rarefy. 

1594 Prat Fezveli/-ho, 1. 40 Earth beeing attenuated becom- 
meth water. 1691 KE. Taytor Behmmen's Theos. Phil. 187 
The Suns lustre attenuateth the gross air. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Watcrs 1. 48 Burning spirits .. are oils attenuated and 
subtilised by the action of fermentation. 1762 tr. Duhamel’s 
Hush, 1. iii. 5 Salt, for example, may attenuate earth, 21874 
{see ATTENUATED 2. ] ‘ 

b. spec. in Afed. To render thinner (the humours 
or concretions of the body). 

1533 Exyot Cast, Helth u. xiv. (R.) Dry figges .. havinge 
power to attenuate or make humours currant. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. xitt. 64 Oly]le of pepper doth attenuat..tartarus 
matters in the body. 1797 Downinc Disord. Horn. Cattle 
13 These medicines . . powerfully attenuate the cloggy dis- 
position of the blood. 

3. fig. To weaken or reduce in force, effect, 
amount ; in value, estimation ; (0ds.) to extenuate. 

+_ 1530 Patscr. 440/1 He hath attenuat my power. 1579 
Lyty Exuphucs (Arb. 49 The delightfulnesse of the one will 
attenuate the tediousnesse of the other. ¢c1645 Howett 
Lett. (1650) 1.335 The Mahometans. . attenuated their num- 
bers in Asia. 1660 A. Sipney in Four C. Eng. Lett. 119 Vo 
aggravate that, which he doth intend to attenuate. 18500. 
Rev. Juners Some Notes. .intended to attenuate the autho- 
rity of the Christian philosopher, 1869 Lecxy Europ. Mor. 
1.1. 117 To attenuate.. his own appetites and emotions. 

4. inti. ‘To become slender, thinner, or weaker. 

@ 1834 CoLeripGE (in Webster), The attention attenuates 
asits sphere contracts. _ 

Attenuate (4teniv;2t), Ap/. a. [ad. L. attenu- 
atus, pa. pple. of attenudre: see prec.) Made thin. 

1. Slender, thin; tapered, reduced to thinness. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 161 Tentacles numerous, attenuate, 
diaphanous. 1864 Mrs. H. Woop Shad. Ashilydyat (1878) 
433 She saw the white and wan face, the attenuate hands, 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398 Attenuate, slenderly tapering 
or narrow. 

2. Thin in consistency, rarefied ; refined. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 938 Such a rare and attenuate sub- 
stance, as is the spirit of living creatures. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul un. Pref./1 The life of the body. . hinders us of 
the sight of more attenuate phantasmes. 1879 G. MEREDITH 
Egoist \. xiv. 255 The idea is too exquisitely attenuate. 


Attenuated, A//.a. [f. ATTENUATE v. + -ED.] 

1. Made thin or slender in girth or transverse 
thickness (by natural shaping, mechanical reduc- 
tion, starving, or wasting); tapered off; fine-drawn: 

1677 PLot Oxfordsh. 107 From the basis there issue. . five 
tails of serpents, waved and attenuated. 1742 Younc V2. 
Th. 1.179 The spider’s most attenuated thread. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine (1869) 250 The venerable pastor thrust his atten- 
uated fingers into the flame. 1853 Kane Grinucll Ex. |. 
(1856) 484 As attenuated as parchment. d 

2. Made thin in consistency ; rarefied, diluted. 

c1610 Cuarman Hymne to Hermes 58 Steele. .did raise 
..the attenuated baies To that hot vapor. 1635 N.Carpen- 
TER Geog. Del. 1. ix. 148 The vapours are too much attenu- 
ated and rarified. 1823 Lams £déa 1. iii, Attenuated small 
beer. 1874 MoseLey Astron. |xix. 202 A huge ring of at- 
tenuated matter. . girds the planet. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond. 74 Vhat most attenuated of all things, the shadow of 
a shade. 

Jig. 1827 Gent. Mag. XCVII. 11. 494 A more attenuated 
and enlarged standard of thought. 

3. Weakened in intensity, force, effect, value. 

1828 CarLyLe AZisc. (1857) 1. 217 A certain attenuated cos- 
mlopolitanism had taken place of the old insular home feel- 
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ATTERCOP. 


ing. 1882 AZauch. Guard. 22 Sept. 5 An ‘ attenuated” or 
modified bacteria. 

+ Attenuater, -or. J/ed. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ERL]=ATTENUANT 50, 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Conipit.111. 89 Decoctions of Guaiacum 
and other attenuaters. 1783 C. Bryant Flora Dizt. 99 
The plant was in high esteem formerly as an attenuater. 

Attenuating, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc?.] 
Making thinner; in J/ed.= ATTENUANT a. 

1616 Surrv. & Maru. Country, Farm 552 Such as haue need 
of a fine and attenuating nourishment. 1822 BurrowEs 
Cyel. I. 550/1 Caryophyllacee..are reckoned astringent, 
attenuating and detersive. 

Attenuation (ateniz,7-fan), [ad. L. attenud- 
ti6n-em, n. of action f. attenudre to ATTENUATE: 
see -ATION, Cf. F. atténuation.] The action of 
attenuating ; attenuated condition. 

1. The making thin or slender in transverse mea- 


sure; diminution of thickness; emaciation. 

@ 1631 Donne Sedect, (1840) 265 Neither in a superfluous 
and cumbersome fatness, nor in an uncomely.. attenuation. 
1849 Murcnison S7lzria iii. 60 The omissions of certain de- 
posits in some parts, and their attenuation in others, 1870 
Disrae.i Lothazr vi. 20 His stature seemed magnified by 
the attenuation of his form. ie 

2. The making less dense ; diminution of density. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ko. 1. 40 All those elements doo onely 
differ in attenuation and condensation. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 139 Heat doth.. rarifie that body [?. e. air], and 
by attenuation .. disposeth it for expulsion. 1732 ARBUTH- 
not Rules of Diet 273 The Attenuation of the Aliment 
makes it perspirable. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 576 The 
diminished density, or attenuation of the wort. 

3. The process of weakening, as if by dilution ; 
diminution of characteristic force. 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5.149 The process by 
which the results of philosophy are rendered popular is not 
one of attenuation but of translation. 1882 Maxch. Guard. 
22 Sept. 5 The gradual ‘ attenuation’ of disease germs. 

+ Atte-nuative, a. and sd. Afed. Obs. [f. L. 
attenuat- (see ATTENUATE ¥.) + -IVE.] A. adj. 
Attenuating, attenuant. B. sé. An attenuating 
agent, an attenuant. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 105 The spleen cannot en- 
dure Attenuatives. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Contpit. vi. 211 
Its heat and attenuative virtue. 

+ A-tter, 5d. Ods. or dial, Forms: 1 tr, dtor, 
attor, settor, 1-6 ater, 1-9 atter; also 3 atterr, 
4 attere, 4-5 attur, hoter, 5 hatter, 5-6 attir, 
5-7 attyr, 6 atir, etter. [Common Teut.: with 
OE. dtr, ator, attor, cf. OHG. ettar, eittar, mod.G. 
citer, OS. étar, ON. eitr, (Sw. etter, Da. edder,) 
Du. eyter, etter. The original long vowel (giving 
ME. d¢er) has been irregularly shortened in Eng., as 
also in other of the modem languages.] 

+1. Poison, venom, ¢s/. that of reptiles. Ods. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 112 Wib fleogendum atre & zlcum 
zternum swile. ¢ 1175 Lazzb. Hont. 169 Atter meind mid 
wine. 1377 Lancet. P. Pl. B. xu. 256 And alle be oper.. en- 
uenymep Coren his attere. c1400 Destr. Troy m1. 920 And 
withdroghe the deire of his dere attur. | 

jig. c1373 Lamb. Hom. 75 pan depliche atter bet be alde 
deouel blou on Adam. c1230 Aacr. R.80 Habbed wlat- 
unge of be mude bet speowed ut atter. 

+2. Gall; fg. bitterness. Ods. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 141, Corpus 297, Bile, atr. 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 23 A \utel ater bitteret muchele swete. c 1320 
Cast. Lone 1150 Atter heo him dude to drinke i-meynt wt 
eisil. ¢1430 //yss to Virg. (1867) 24, I may drede at my 
departynge Pat it wole be attir & ille. 

3. Corrupt matter, pus, from a sore, ulcer, abscess, 
ete. Still in Sc. and worth. dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Ww. vii. (1495) 90 Vnkynde 
blood and hoter. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 326/1 Of kyr- 
nellys and botches of his face..ranne grete plente of blood 
and atter. 1535 CoverpaLe Job ii. 7 And scraped of the 
etter off his sores with a potsherde. 1601 Hotianp PZiny 
Il. 422 Ears that run attyr. 1643 Horn & Rosotnam Gate 
Lang. Unl. xxv. § 318 A.green wound ..rotted into a gory 
venemous atter. 1864 ATKinson Whitby Gloss., Atter or 
Atteril, the matter of a sore.. The tongue is said to be 
covered with ‘a dry white atter,’ when furred with fever. 

+ A-tter, v. Obs. [OE. xtrian, xttrian, f. prec.] 

1. To poison, envenom. Also jig. 

c885 K. AELFreD Oros. 1. ix. § 18 For zextredum gescé- 
tum. c1175 Lamb. Hot. 75 Hore loking.. hore smelling, 
heore feling was al iattret. c1z30 Ancr. KR, 84 Oder speche 
soiled.. ac peos attred be heorte & te earen bode. 

2. To mix with gall, embitter. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy v1. 2286 Or all so myght aunter to atter 
for euer. 

Atter, obsolete form of OrrEn. 

+ A-ttercop. Os. or dia/. Forms: 1 attor- 
coppa, 1-5 attercoppe, 4 atturcoppe, addurcop, 
5 attyrcope, -coppe, 6 att-, addircop, 7 atter- 
cob, 9 attercap, 4-9 attercop. [OE. attorcoppa, 
f. dtor, attor, poison+cofpa, deriv. of cop top, 
summit, round head, or coff cup, vessel ; in refer- 
ence to the supposed venomous properties of 
spiders. Cf. also Du. sprne-cop ‘ spider,’ and 
Cos-wEB, formerly cof-webbe ; whence it appears 
probable that thesimple coffawas itself = ‘spider.’] 

1. A spider. ; ; 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 92 Wip attorcoppan bite. a 12g0 
Owl & Night. 600 Wat etestu.. Bute attercoppe and fule 
vlize? 201350 A/S. in XR. Brunne's Chron. (Hearne) Pref. 
200 An atturcoppe cum owte .. and bote hem by the nekkus 
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-. pat 1. of hem weron deed. 1382 Wvycuir /sa. lix. 5 The 
webbis of an attercop [1388 an yreyn]. a 1400 Je?r. Gloss. 
in Wright’s Voc. 177 Aranea, addurcop. c¢1425 WynToun 
Cron, vin. xi. 46 Alsa kobbyd in his crope As he had ettyn 
ane attyrcope. a1450 Aut. de te Tour (1868) 63 The atter- 
coppe..makithe his nettes to take the flyes. 1658 RowLanp 
Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 1058 The English {call it] Attercop, 
Spider, Spinner. 1691 Ray V. Countr. Weds. 139 Attercop. 

2. fig. Applied to a venomous malignant person. 

¢1505 Kennepie /ly¢ing 523 Thow irefullattircop, Pilate, 
apostata. 1881 W. Patterson Antrim Gloss. (I. D.S.) 
slttercap, cross-grained, ill-natured person, ‘ Ya cross atter- 


Aa : 
. Misapplied to: A spider’s web. 

1530 Patscr. 193/1 Addircop, or a spinner's web, avalence. 
1674 Ray V. Countr, Wds. 3 An Attercob, A Spiders Web. 
Cumberland, 1873 R, Fercuson Cuméberid. Dial. (E.D.S.). 

Attere, ME. coalesced f. a¢ the: see AT prep. 

Atteril, dial, variant of Arrenr sd. 

t+ Arttering, 7//. a. Obs. [f. ArTreR v. +1NG2.] 
Poisoning, venomous. 

c1440 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 154 On face and hondis thei 
had gret nayles And grette hornes and atteryng taylys. 

tAtterlich, cz. Ods. rare—'. [OE. dterlfc: 
see ATTER sé, and -tx!.] Venomous; bitter. 

¢10§0 in Wright Voc, (W.) /414 Gorgoneo, Aterlicum 0dde 
biter. ¢1230 Aucr. R. 212 Pe atterluche deouel. 

+ Atterliche, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. prec. : 
see -LY#.] Bitterly. 

c1400 St. Alexins (Laud 463) 143 Po she of swounyng ros, 
Atterliche hir agros. 

+Actterling. 005. rare—'. [f. ATTER sé. + 
-LING.] A venomotis malignant person, a shrew. 

¢1430 in Badces BR. (1868) 38 Meekely pou him answere, 
And not as an attirling. 

+A‘tterlothe. “erd. Obs. (OE. étor-, attor- 
lade, f. AttuR sb. +/éd hostile.) An antidote to 
poison, an alexipharmic. Applied sfcc. to several 
different plants: see quot. 

c1o00 Sar. Leechd, 1. 148 Deos wyrt pe man galli crus, 
& odrum nanan attorlade nemned. ¢ 1000 AELFRic Gloss. in 
Wright Voc. (W.) /133 Venentfuga, atterlade. c 1050 Gloss. 
ibid. /358 Betfonica, aterlade. c1230 Ancr. R. 274 Gif hit to 
swuod swelle..drinc peonne atterlode. c12g0 Voc. Plants 
in Wright Voc. /558 Mored/a, atterlope. 

+ Atte-rminate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. atter- 
minare: see ATTERMINE v. and -ATE3.] To atter- 
mine. Hence Atterminated ///. a. 
ne Hist. Crt. Excheg. vi. 99 Payments of atterminated 

ebts. 

+ Atte:rmina‘tion. Os. xare—. [n. of action 
f, prec.: see -aTIon.] Appointment ofa term for 
the payment of a debt ; = ATTERMINEMENT. 

1738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. v.100 If he did not pay according 
to the Attermination. 

Atte‘rmine, v. ?0¢s. Also 5 aterm-. [a. 
OF. atermine-r, ad. L. attermind-re, {. at-=ad- to 
+lermindre to set bounds to, f. Zermeinws bound, 
limit. See At- Aref.3] To settle the limit or 
term of, fix a future date for ; esp. to adjoum pay- 
ment of (a debt) till a day fixed. Hence Atte-r- 
mining vé/. sb. =next word. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v.i. 74 Many honderd yeres.. 
whiche though the nombre be yvnknowen to inan, yet it is 
atermyned ata certeyne ende in the si3t of god. 1618 PULTON 
Coll. Stat. 27 F.dw. 1, Such as will purchase Attermining of 
their Debts. 1809 Tomiins Law Dict., Attermining the 
granting a time or term for payment of a debt. 

tAtte'rminement. Obs. rare~’. [a. AF. 
atlerminement, OF. aterm-, {. aterminer. see prec. 
and -ment.] Adjoumment of the payment of a 
debt to a fixed future date. 

[ra99 Act 27 Edw. f, De Lib. perqu., Ceux qux voudrount 
purchaser attermynement de lour dettez soyent envoyez al 
escheger.] 1543 BeRTHELET transl, Suche as wyl purchase 
attermynemente of theyr dettes, 

+A-ttern, 2. Ods. or dial. Also 3 hatterne. 
(OE. xtren, xttren, xttern, f. dtor: see ATTER sb. 
and -EN1.] Venomous, poisonous ; malignant. 

€950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Cynn zxterna, hu maga 
se godo spreca? 1205 Lay. 16084 He purh atterne [1250 
hatterne] drench ded scal ipolien. 1868 Hatuiwett Dict., 
Altern, fierce, cruel, snarling. Gloucester. 

t+Atterness. Ods. rare—1. [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
Malignity, bitterness. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. RX, 196 Pe ueond kundeliche egged us to atter- 
nesse, as to prude, to ouerhowe, to onde, & to wredde. 

t+ Atte'rr, v. Obs. [a. F. atterre-r, or It. atterr- 
are, f. 2 to+F. terre, It. terra, L. terra earth.) 
To bring to the ground, humble. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas u. Ded. (1641) 74 Your renown 
alone Atterrs the stubborn and attraets the prone. 1614 — 
Bethulian w. 2 Judith the while, trils Rivers from her eyes, 
Atterrs her knees. 

+A-tterrate, v. Obs. [f. It. atterrare ‘to fill 
or dam vp with earth’ (Florio 1598), f. 2 to+ 
terraearth. Cf. OF. aterrer, aterrir in same sense.] 
To fill up with earth, es. with alluvial earth. 

1673 Ray Journ, Low Countr.7 Filling up and atterrating 
(to borrow that word of the Italians) the skirts and bor- 
ders of the Sea. 1757 Da Costain PAtl. Trans. L. 234 If 
these effects proceed from local deluges, recedings of the 
sea, gulphs atterrated, etc, ; 

Atterra'tion. Ods. {n. of action f. prec.: see 

-ATION.] The action of filling up with earth; the 

washing up of alluvial soil. 
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1686 PLor Stafordsh. 113 All valleys rise by atterration, 
i.e, by arth continually brought down from the tops of 
Mountains by Rains and Snows. 1713 Deruam /’Ays - Theol. 
53 No accidental Currents and Atterrations of the Waters 
themselves .. could ever have made or found so long and 
commodious Declivities and Channels. 1757 Da Costa in 
Phil. Trans, L. 235 Producible by local deluges, atterra- 
tions. 

tActtery, acttry,.<. Obs. or dia’. Forms: 
2-3 attri, 3 attri3, 3-6 attrie, 4 attre, 4-5 at- 
try(e, 5-9 attery. [f. Arrer sé. +-y1.] 

1. Venomous, poisonous. 

c1000 Sav. Leechd. 1.152 Gif hwa mid his fet of stepd 
zttrig bansnacan. c 1220 //adi Meid. 15 Earewen idrencte 
ofan attri haliwei. c1a3zo0 cIucr. R. 288 His ted beod attrie, 
ase of ane wode dogee. 

2. Mixed with gall, bitter. Z7¢. and fig. 

¢ 1230 Ancr, KR, 188 Pet attri drunc pet me 3ef him, peo 
him purste 0 rode. /é¢d. 190 Pauh hit punche attri, hit is 
pauh healuwinde. 

3. Malignant, malicious, spiteful. 

¢1z00 Ormin 9785 All fulle off attri; lund And fulle of 
bitterr spwche. ¢1386 Cnaucer Pers. 7. » sog Thanne 
cometh of ire attry anger. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
493 With atrie visage and with glowrand ene. 1868 Hacui- 
WELL Dict., Adtery, irascible, choleric. Jest. 

4. Full of morbid or bloody matter. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. III. 431 With bludie woundis 
so attrie and reid. 1868 Hattiwe.t Dict, Attery, puru- 
lent. £as¢. 

Attest (test), v [a. F. atteste-r, OF. atester, 
ad. L. aftestd-rt, f. at- = ad- to + testa-ri to bear 
witness, f. ¢es¢?s witness. ] 

1. ¢rans. To bear witness to, affirm the truth or 
genuineness of; to testify, certify. Const. s¢wple 
obj., subord. cl., inf. phr., or absol. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. 1. 37 Live thou! and to thy mother 
dead attest That cleare she dide from blemish criminall. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 367 Thy constancie .. whocan know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 1718 Pore //iad 
in. 569 Ye Trojans .. Hear and attest! 1725 — Odyss. x1x. 
211 Idomeneus, whom Ilan fields attest Of matchless deed. 
1875 J. Curtis fist. Eng. 154 The merit of the English 
bowmen .. is strongly attested by Froissart. 

b. formally (@.) by signature, (4.) by oath. 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 463 The publick In- 
struments of this League .. were solemnly attested with 
publick Joy. 1670 Mitton //is¢t, Eng. vi. (1851) 262 For 
fear or hope of reward they attested what was not tmie. 
1708 Swirt Bickerstaff Det. Wks. 1755 I1. 1. 163, I will assert 
nothing here, but what I dare attest. 1836 [see ATrEsTER]. 

2. transf. of things: To be evidence or proof of, 
testify to, vonch for. 

1599 SHaxs. f/enx. V. 1. Cho. 16 Since a crooked Figure 
may Attest in little place, a Million. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nat. \1, Physical appearances attest the high antiquity of 
the globe. 1876 Green Short Hist, i. § 4 (1882) 37 Forty- 
five works remained after his death to attest his prodigious 
industry. 

3. intr. To bear witness, testify éo. 

1672 WiLkins Nat. Relig. 302 To the reasonableness of 
this, several of the wisest heathens have attested. 1875 
Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 15 Vhe principal witnesses 
which attest to it. 

(So 


4. trans. To call to witness. arch. or Obs. 


in Fr.) 

1606 SHAks. Tr. & Cr. uu. ii. 132 But I attest the gods, 
your full consent Gaue wings to my propension. 1796 T. 
JEFFERSON in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 1V. 483, | 
attest everything sacred and honorable to the declaration. 
1880 Bracxmore AZ. Anerley II. i. 8 Flamborough had 
called to witness Filey, and Filey had attested Bridlington. 

5. To put (a man) on his oath; éechn. among 


‘Friends,’ to put him on his solemn declaration. 

1685 Col. Records Penn. 1. 148 It was against their methods 
to take an Oath, but if he pleased to be attested, according 
to y? Laws of the Province, they would attest him. /d/d. 
Then he was attested thus: Thou dost Solemnly declare in 
y* Presents of God, and before this board, that thou will 
truly and Justly performe y* office of y® King’s Collector. 
181z WELLINGTON in Gurw. Diss. IX. 153 They are to be 
attested according to the following form.. I, A. B. do make 
oath, etc. 

Attest (itest), sé. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Evidence, testimony, witness. 

1606 Suaks. 77. §& Cr. v. ii. 122 (Qo.) A credence in my heart 
«» Chat doth inuert th’ attest [/odso that test] of eyes and 
eares, 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ef. (1650) 143 Nor will the 
attest or prescript of Philosophers .. be a sufficient ground. 
1830 Worpsw. Egypt. Afaid, Here must a high attest be 
given, What Bridegroom was for her ordained by Heaven. 

2. Attesting signature, attcstation. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. u. Pref. (1739) 6 The attests of 
the King’s Chaplain and his Scribe, do shew also that they 
were not all Members of the House of Lords. 

Attestable (itestib’l), z. [fas prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be attestcd or borne witness to. 

1768 Wates in PAil. Trans. LX. 108 Circumstances .. at- 
testable by too great a cloud of witnesses to be disputed. 

Attestant (itestint), 7//. 2. and sé. [ad. L. 
atlestant-em, pr. pple. of attestart to ATTEST: sce 
“ANT. J A. ppl. adj. Attesting, bearing witness. 
B. sé. One who attests (by signature), an attester. 

1880 H. Coote Gild of Ants. 8, A MS. deed to which these 
knights are attestants. 

+ Atte‘state, 54. Ods. rare; also 7 -at. [f. L. 
attestat- ppl.stem of a/testdr? to ATTEST: see -ATE1.] 
An attestation, testimony, proof. 

1630 Lorp Banians Ep. Ded., Let it be an attestate of my 
acknowledgments to you. 1656 Eart Moxm. Advé. fr. 
Parnass. 134 The true attestat of Guicchardin .. that it is 
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more usual for an officer to run hazard, then for a merchaut 
to break. 

tAtte'state, 7. Obs. rare—'. [f.as prec.: see 
-ATE3.] ‘To attest. 

1652 Srarke /’rtm, Devot. (1663) 523 Which the sacred 
Scripture most cotracts, and best attestates. ; 

Attestation (atestél fon). [a. F. adtestatzon, 
ad. IL. attestation-em, n, of action f. attestard to 
ATTEST: see -ATION.] 

1. The action of bearing witness ; the testimony 
borne; evidencc, proof. 

1598 FLonio 7estatione, an attestation or bearing witnes. 
1631 Massincer Seleeve as you list . ii, The reasons this 
man urges To prove hymselfe Antiochus .. And the at- 
testation of his cuntriemen. 1788 Rein Act, owers 1. v. 
524 No necessary truth can have its attestation froni expe- 
rience, 1869 GoutpurRn /’urs. ffoliness iv. 31 He wrought 
every sort of cure in attestation of his clanus. ; 

b. Formal testimony or confimnation by signa- 
ture, oath, etc.; es. the verification of the execu- 
tion of a deed or will by the signature of the 
testator in the presence of witnesses. 

1674 Ch. Crt. of Rome 13 That strange Solemnity of At- 
testation, tle apprecating Destruction to those of his Family. 
1768 BLACKSTONE Comm. 11. 307 Vhe last requisite to the 
validity of a deed is the attestation, or execution of it in the 

resence of witnesses. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, II. 13, I 

owed down, and kissed the turf, in solemn attestation of 
my vow. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarns Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xvitt. 136 The attestation should be .. in this form:—Signed 
by the above-nained testator, in the presence of us present 
at the same time, who have hereunto signed our names. 

+ 2. The action of calling to witness. Ods. 

1547 Lfomtlies 1. Of Swearing Gjb, When meu make 
faithful promises with attestacion of the name of God. 1741 
Betrerton in Oldys ng. Stage vi. 91 In Swearing or.. 
Attestation of any Thing to the Verity of what you say. 

3. The administration of an oath, e.g. of the oath 
of allegiance to a military recruit. 

1812 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. 1X. 153 They are to re- 
ceive pay from the date of their attestation. 1844 Regzd. + 
Ord. Army 307 Showing the date and term of his enlist- 
ment, and of his attestation, _ 

Attestative (Atestativ), 2. [f. L. attestat- 
ppl. stem of a@étestdri to ATTEST: sec -ATIVE.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, attestation. 

21832 BentHam Ws. (1838) 1.374 Attestative satisfaction : 
arising from establishing truth by evidence against a false 
Statement prejudicial to one. 1827 I. Tayvtor 7ransm. 
Anc, Bks, (1859) 207 Mutually attestative evidence of thou- 
sands of witnesses. 

Attestator (ctéstétaz). ? Obs. [n. of agent 
after L. analogies (cf. It. attestatore, Florio) f. L. 
attestdrt; see ATTEST v. and -OR.] = ATTESTER. 

1598 FLorio, Testatore, a witnes, an attestator, a testifier. 
1789 in J. Downes Kose, Angi. 16 The persons whom the 
clergyman mentioned as attestators to his character. 

Attested (Aatestéd), go/. a. [f. Arrest v. + 
-ED.] Sworn, vouched for, certified, proved. 

1611 Cotcr., Aftesté, attested, protested, avouched, af- 
firmed. 1711 F. Futter Aved. Gymn. 86 Its effects .. are 
numerous, and some of ’em very well attested. 1873 Tris- 
TRAM Jfoaé vii, 116 An attested friend of these gentlemen. 

Attester, -or (Atesto1, -g1). [f. as prec. + 
-ER!, -orn.] One who attests, bears witness, or 
vouches for. 

1598 Frorio, Testatrice, a woman_witnes, or attester. 
1663 J. SPENcER Prodigics (1665) 226 Suspicion of deceit of 
sight or imagination in the Attestors, 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 11. 607 Credible Attesters of it to Others. 1836 
T. Davies in Brit. Annual 322 The mode of attesting an 
agreement, where the attestor could not write his name. 

Attesting (Ate'stin), v/. 5d. [f. as prec. + 
-nc!.] Attestation. 

1661 SANDERSON isc. 19 Forthe attesting ofany other part 
of Ecclesiastical Story. 1663 Gersier Counse/(1664) 47 In the 
attesting of Bills.. not to pass his eyes slightly over them. 

Attersting, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-tnG2.] That 
bears witness to; that calls to witness (0ds.). 

1720 Pore /liad xvii. 587 Alternate each th’attesting 
sceptre took. 1725 — Odyss. xiv. 176 What I speak attest- 
ing Heaven has heard. a1859 De Quincey Ws. XIII. 
310 Under the attesting record of Pope's own sign and seal. 

Attestive (itestiv), a. zaze. [f. as prec. + 
-IVE.] Attesting, furnishing evidence. 

189 in WorcesTER. 7 

Attestment (itestmént). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] Attestation, testimony, proof. 

1850 Neate Mediev. F/ymns 155 Thus they gain their true 
attestment As the people’s chiefs in fight. ; 

+Attex, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. attcxére, f. 
at- » ad- to + textve to weave.] To weave on, add. 

1654 Keek in Sir 7, Browne's Relig. Med.To Rdr. (1672) 71 
The bookseller would not be denied these notes to attex to it. 

Atteyn, -ant, -ment, obs. ff. ATTAIN, etc. 

Attic (x'tik), z. and sé.! [ad. L. Atticus, Gr. 
*Arrikos of Attica.] ; 

1, Of or pertaining to Attica, or to its capital 
Athens; Athenian. /ormerly = Greek. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 46 You .that arrogate to your selfe 
the Atticke Science [4.¢. knowledge of Greek}. 1607 Dekker 
Aunts. Conjur, (1842) 75 No Atticke eloquence Is so sweete. 
1836 Tmirtwate Greece W11. xviii, A wooden theatre still 
suliced for the Attic drama, — ; : 

2. Waving characteristics peculiarly Athenian ; 
hence, of literary style, etc. : Marked by simple 
and refined elegance, pure, classical. .4/¢7, sa? or 
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wit (L. sal Atticum): refined, delicate, poignant | to this artificial class of writers. 1881 Atheneum 2 Apr. 


wit. <Adtic faith: inviolable faith. 

1633 Batt. Lutzen in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) IV. 185 Written 
in a Stile so attick .. that it may well be called the French 
Tacitus. 1738 Pore £472. Sat. 1.85 While Roman Spirit 
charms, and Attic Wit. 1760 STERNE 7%. Shandy V. iii, 
Triumph swam in my father’s eyes, at the repartee: the 
Attic salt brought water into them. 1830 T. Hamitton Cy7. 
Thornton (1845) 49 The true attic pronunciation inculcated 
in Mrs. Blenkinsop’s academy, 1864 M. ArNoLp in Corxh. 
Mag. Aug. 164 Well, but Addison’s prose is Attic prose. — 

3. Attic base in Arch.: a base used for Ionic, 
Corinthian, and occasionally for Doric columns, 
consisting of an upper and lower torus divided by 
a scotia and two fillets. Attic order: a square 
column of any of the five orders. 

{1563 Suute Archit. E iiija, That piller which Vitruuius 
nameth Atticurga or Attica.] 1601 HoLtLanp Pliny xxxvi. 
xxili, Pillars.. of the Atticke fashion .. be made with foure 
corners, and the sides are equall. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
s.v., The Attic is the most beautiful of all the bases. 1823 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 493 The base is attic, as it is 
in most of the Roman antiques. 

B. 56.1 A native of Attica, an Athenian (author). 

1699 BentLey Pha/. 390 A time when the Atticks were as 
unlearned as their neighbours. 

Attic (e'tik), 53.2 (orig. adj.). [a. F. Attique, 
ad. L. Atticus: see prec.] 

1. A decorative structure, consisting of a small 
order (column and entablature) placed above an- 
other order of much greater height constituting 
the main facade. This was usually an Attic order, 
with pilasters instead of pillars; whence the name. 

[1676 FéLimien Princ. Archit. 481 Nous appellons aussi 
<ittigue dans nos bastimens un ordre que l’on met sur un 
autre beaucoup plus grand..Ce petit ordre n’a ordinaire- 
ment que des Pilastres d’une fagon particuliere, qui est a la 
maniere Attique dont le nom luy a esté donné.] 1696 [not 
in ed. oe) Puituips, 4 ¢tick, we call Attick in our Buildings 
a little Order plac’d upon another much greater : for that, 
instead of Pillars, this Order has nothing but Pilasters of a 
particular Fashion and Order which is call’d Attick. 1760 
Rarer in Phil, Trans. LI. 804 The height of the attic [in 
the Pantheon] above the cornice it stands upon, is 27 feet 
2finches. 1874 J. Fercusson St. Pacl’s in Contenip. Rev, 
Oct. 750 The introduction of an Attic over the main Order. 

2. attrib. quasi-adj. in Attic storey: originally 
the space enclosed by the structure described in 
prec. sense; ence, the top storey of a building, 
under the beams of the roof, when there are more 
than two storeys above ground. So attic-floor, 
-room, etc. 

1724 DE For, ete Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) I. 74 The Rustic 
and Attic Stories are 12 Feet high each. 1769 PAid, Trans. 
LIX. 72 They have no Attic story, only ware-houses, and 
one floor over them. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. iii, The 
attic floor of the highest house. 

3. The highest storey of a house, or aroom init; a 


garret. //usorously, the ‘upper storey,’ the brain. 

1817 Byron &cppo xxv, His wife would mount, at times, 
her highest attic. 1855 Macauray Hist. Exg. 111. 464 Be- 
taking himself with his books to a small lodging in an attic. 
1870 ALrorp in Life (1873) 467 Tolerably well all day, but 
the noise in the attic unremoved. 


+A‘ttical, A‘ttican, z. Ods. rave ,= ATTIC a. 

a 1660 Hammonp Serw, 12 (T.) The common Attical ac- 
ception of it, 1610 Heatey tr. Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. City 
of God (1620) 75 Gellius (not Aulus with the Attican nights). 

+Attice, v. Obs. Forms: 5 atyse, -ise, 6 
attise, -yse, -ice. [a. OF. atister, -tcier, -icher 
(mod, a¢tiser), cogn. with Pr. atizar, Sp. atizar, 
Pg. atigar, It. attisare:—late L. or Romanic *a?- 
titiare, lit. ‘to put the brands of a fire closer 
together,’ f. at- = ad- to+¢itio brand. See Ar- 
pref? Cf. Entice.] To stir up, instigate, urge to 
a course of action; to gain over, allure, entice. 

€1450 Merlin xxi, 366 He hath meatised to bataile, 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Crye mercy vnto the goddis. .atyse 
and drawe theym by sacrifyces. 1509 BarcLay Ship of 
Fooles (1570) 245 Thou makest youth such as thou doest 
attice To lese the vertue of manhood. 1557 Paynett Bar 
clay’s Fugurth 50 Attysed to the prodycion of their master. 

+ Atticement. Obs. rarve—'. In 5 atyse-. 
[a. OF. atisement (13th c. in Littré), f. atéster: see 
prec. and -MENT.] Instigation, enticement. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 248/4 By thatysement of the 
deuyll he had his wyf suspecte of a knyghte. 

Atticism (e'tisiz’m). fad. Gr. Arrumaopés.] 

1. Siding with, or attachment to, Athens, 

1628 Hospes 7hucyd. vit. xxxviii, Tydeus and his accom- 
plices were put to death for atticism. 1837 ‘THIRLWALL 
Greece IV. xxxi. 188 The charge of Atticism. 

2. The peculiar style and idiom of the Greek 
language as used by the Athenians; Aezce, re- 
fined, elegant Greek, and gez. a refined amenity of 
speech, a well-turned phrase. 

1612 T. JamrEs Corrupt. Script. 1. 68 Which yet for the 
stile and Atticismes comes a great deale short of Baronius 
commendation. 1642 Mitton Afol Simect. Wks. 1851, 268 
‘They made sport, and | laught, they mispronounc't and I 
mislik’t, and to make up the atticisme, they were out, and 
I hist. 1792 Newcome £ug. Bible Trans. 279 (T.) An ele- 
gant atticism which occurs [in] Lake Ly: 1813 Examiner 
10 May 298/1 Such a man would accuse ‘Thucydides of false 
grammar on account of his atticisms. 

Atticist (x'tisist), [ad. Gr. "Arruar-ys: see 
-Ist.] One who affected Attic style. 

1835 Penny Cycé. U1.63/1 The name of Atticists was given 


461/3 Phrynichus, the second century Atticist. 

Atticize (2'tissiz), v. [ad. Gr. ’Arruiew : see 
-1zE.] Hence Atticizing v/. sd, and ffi. a. 

1. :xtr. To side with or favour Athens, 

1753 W. SmitH Thucyd. vin. (R.) Put to death... for atti- 
cizing. 1849 Grote Greece n. liv. VI. 618 The Thebans de- 
stroyed the walls of Thespiz.. on the charge of atticizing 
tendencies. ; 

2. To affect Attic style; to conform to Athenian 
or (in wider sense) Greek habits, modes of thought, 
etc. a. intr. b. trans.; whence Atticized A/7/. a. 

1610 Heatey tr. Vives’ Comm, St. Aug. City of God (1620) 
631 Pherecrates, a man wholly atticizing. 1669 GALE Cr¢. 
Gentiles \, 1. 11. 9 What is Plato but Moses Atticizing? 1846 


Grote Greece 1.xi. I. 277 The Atticised worship of the Eleu- 
sinian Démétér, 


+ Attiguous, a. Obs. [f. L. attigu-us (f. at- 
tingére: see ATTINGE)+-0Us.] Touching, con- 
tiguous. 1672 in Cotes. 1721 in Baitey, (Not in J.) 

Hence Atti'guousness, in Bailey 1731. 

tAttincture. Os. rare—'. [ad. med.L. at- 
tincttra, {. attinctus, erroneous latinization of OF, 
attetnt.| = ATTAINTURE, 

c¢1580 J. Hooker Sir P. Carew in Archexol, XXVIII. 128 
Whether anye attincture, statute, or alyenacion were made 
by anye of the auncesters of this gentleman. 
tActtinency. 0s. [f. L. attinént-em belong- 
ing to, pr. pple. of a¢tinerve to hold on to, belong 
to, relate to: see -ENcY.] The quality of belong- 
ing to; relationship. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry un. v. (1660) 64 In Attinency we be 
distinguished in Consanguinity and Affinity. 

+ Attinge, v. Ods. [ad. L. attingére to touch 
on, f. at-=ad-to+tangére totouch. Cf. ArraIn, 
in origin the same word.] 

1. To touch upon, come in contact with. 

1656 Biount Glossagr., A ttinge, to touch lightly or softly ; 
to mention or handle briefly, to reach to, to arrive or come 
to. 1657 ToMLinson Nexou's Disp. 534 \thelps and delights 
all parts it attinges. 1666 J. SmitH Old Age (ed. 2) 78 Be- 
cause they [the teeth] might the better attinge one anothers 
bodies, 1742 in BaiLey {from Blount]. 

2. To touch in relationship. 

@ 1639 Spotriswoop /fist. Ch. Scot. 1v. (1677) 202 The Con- 
Sangutnity standing betwixt Bothwell and his wife .. they 
mutually attinging others in the fourth degree. 

3. To affect, influence. 

1640 Br, Reyvxotns Of Passions xxxii. (1826) VI. 247 The 
pollution of the soul .. attinging the ultimate disposition of 
the Body. . 

+ Attingence. Ods. [f. L. attingent-em : see 
ATTINGENT and -ENCE.] Effect, influence, inci- 
dence of one thing upon another. 

1678 GaLe Cré¢. Gentiles 11}. 47 There is no executive 
power in God distinct from his Wil: his concurse in regard 
to its active attingence is no more than his simple volition. 

+ Attingency. Os. [f. as prec.: see -ENCcY.] 
Attingent quality ; effective contact, operation. 

1642 tr. Ames’ Marrow Div. 32 A passive attingency of 
the Divine will. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 11, vill. 28 We 
must Call our selves Patients, and think of the Attingency of 
his Active essence with its effects, by some Analogie of Cor- 
poreal Attingency, contact, and impressed moving force. 

+ Attingent, ¢.and sd. Obs. [f. L. attingent- 
em, pr. pple. of attingére: see ATTINGE.] A. adj. 
Touching, in contact. B. sd. That which comes 
in contact. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man 1. 37 The sides are attingent 
to the sides of y* vj and iiij bones (of the foot}, 1657 Tom- 
Linson Kevou's Disp. 302 With hard pricks it punges its 
attingents. ; ; 

Attir, -ling, variants of ATTER, -LING. 

|| Attirail, attiral. Ods. [F. attirazi, f. atti- 
rier ATTIRE V.! + -azl, repr. L. -deulim, as in gudber- 
naculum, gouvernail.| Apparatus, gear. 

1611 Cortcr., A ¢telements, th’ attirals, harnesses, geeres or 
furniture, belonging to draught horses, or oxen. 1790 Roy 
in PAtl. Trans. LX XX. 160 The whole attirail was trans- 
ported from place to place, in a four-wheeled spring carriage. 

Attire (ataie1), v1 Forms: 3-5 atire, 4-6 
atyre, 6-7 attyre, 4- attire. See also aphet. 
Tire v2 [a. OF. atire-r, earlier atirier to arrange, 
put into order, array, equip, dress, deck, cogn. w. 
Pr. atietrar, formed on the phrase a fve/ra, OF, 
a tire ‘into row or order,’ f. Pr. éZecvra (tetra, tiera), 
It. tera, OF. tire (tiere), row, rank, order, series, 
suite, train; of uncertain origin: see TIER. 

(See article by H. Nicol in Trans. Philol. Soc. (Proc. 19 


Dec. 1879. Connexion with OHG. z/ar¢ ‘ beauty, adorn- 
ment,’ is still doubtful. )] 

+1. To put in order, put to rights. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 10 Into be waise bam fro he tom- 
bled top ouer taile. His knyghtis vp him lyft, and did him 
eft atire. c1400 Destr. Troy v. 2013 Pai... knitten vp pe 
saile, Atyrit be tacle. 

+2. To prepare, equip, fit out. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 207 What dos pe Kyng of France? 
atires him gode nauie [LanctorT, attyre sa navye). a1440 
Ipomydon 535 Turnementis atyred in the felde, a M. armed 
with spere and shelde, 

+3. To equip (the person, a horse): a. for war: 
To arm. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. 547 & newe kni3tes made, & armede & 
attired hom, & hor bedes 3erne hade. c1400 Destr. Troy 
vu. 2995 A palfray of prise, prudly atyrit. 1593 Drayton 


ATTIRED. 


Ecl. iv. 99 That did streight Limbs in stubborn Steele 
attire, 


b. with dress or clothing: To dress, adorn, array. 
(Now only literary, and chiefly vef. and fass.) 

c1350 Will. Palerne 1705 Sche .. borwed boizes clopes & 
talliche hire a-tyred ti3tli perinne. a14s0 Kut. de la Tour 
evil, 145 And atyred hem selff with thaire riche and fresshe 
atyre, 1526 TinpALe 1 Pet, iii. 5 After this manner in the 
olde tyme did the wholy wemen.. tyre them selves. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hex. VI. 11. iv. 109 It will hang vpon my richest 
Robes, And shew it selfe, attyre me how 1 can. 1699 
‘Dryven Pal. & Arc. u1. 69 His shoulders largea mantle did 
attire. 1859 Tennyson £x7d 770 To greet her thus attired. 


e. To cress (the head, ostly of women). arch, 

¢ 1400 Desty. Troy vu. 3026 The here atiret in tressis trus- 
set full faire. 1595 SPENSER Asuoretti xxxvii, Her golden 
tresses, She doth attyre vnder a net of gold. 1611 Biste 
2 Kings ix. 30 Shee painted her face, and tyred her head, 
and looked out at a window. 1859 Tennyson Ltd 62 This 
too the women who attired her head.. Told Enid. 


+4. To ‘dress’ venison for food. Ods. 


¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1. xliii, Yond lith a best unflain, Atire 
it as thou wold. 


+ Attire, v.2 Ods. [a. F. attive-r, f. a tot 
tirer to draw.] To draw to itself, attract. 


1549 CHALONER Evasm. Morig Enc. Tijb, The myght of 
God .. ravisheth and attyreth all thyngs to itself. 

Attire (Ataie1), sb. Forms: 3-4 atyr, 4-7 atir(e, 
atier, 5-6 atyre, 6-7 attyre, 4- attire. [f. Ar- 
TIRE v.!] (With the senses cf. APPAREL, ARRAY.) 

+1. Equipment of man or horse, outfit for war. 

1zso Lay. 3275 Mid his fourti cnibtes, and hire hors and 
hire atyr. ¢1350 W711, Palerne 1147 Alle tristy atir bat to 
batayle longed. c1q440 Siv /sumd, 413 Alle the atyre that 
felle to a knyghte. 

+2. Personal adornment, or decoration; ‘ get up.’ 
Also (with A/.) an ornament. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Ezek, xxiii. 4o Ourned with wommans atyre 
(Vulg. undo muliebri]. 1568 Bistr (Bishops’) /sa. iii. 
18 The gorgiousnesse of y® attyre about their feete. 1621 
Motte Camerar. Liv, Lib. 1. vi. 240 Dressings, bracelets, 
and attires. 1642 FuLLer Holy & Prof Sz. v. i. 358 Com- 
monly known by her whorish attire: As crisping and curling. 

Dress, apparel. 

¢1300 K. Adis. 173 Ladies and damoselis.. In faire atire. 
1393 Lanci. ?. P2.C.11. 15 To telle of hureatyre * no tyme 
haue ich nouth. 15§3 T. Witson Rhe?. Pref. Aiij b, Hav- 
ing neither house to shroude them in, nor attyre to clothe 
their backes, 1601 Suaks. Fed. C. 1. i. 53 And do you now 
put on your best attyre? And do younowcull out a Holy- 
day? 19767 Forpyce Serm. VYug. Won. 1. i. 73 They plead 
religious principles for the form of their attire. 1859 Geo. 
Euior A. Bede 62 The most conspicuous article in her attire 
was an ample checkered linen apron. 

+b. (with 7/7.) A dress, Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, red. in Holinsh. 11. 130/1 Awaie 
with his English attires, and on with his brogs, his shirt 
and other Irish rags. 1597 Hooker ccd. Pod. v.1xxix. § 5 
Threescore and seuen Attires of Priests. 1787 Miss Bur- 
NEY in Diary & Lett. III. 367 Two new attires, ope half, 
the other full dressed. 

+4. Head-dress, head-gear; sfec. (in 16-17th c.) 
a head-dress of women. Also aphet. Tire. Ods. 
(In this sense fancifully connected with //ara.) 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 3704 Helm & heued wyp al pe atyre 
In-to pe feld it flex. 1483 Cath. Ang?., Atyre of p* hede, 
tiara. 1530 Patscr. 195/2 Atyre for a gentil womans heed, 
atour. 1583 BapincTON Commandm. (1590) 275 The brace- 
lets and the bonets, the attires of the head and the slops, 
the headbands, etc, 16xr1 Ricn /fonest. Age (1844) 37 
These Attyre-makers that within these forty yeares were 
not knowne by that name, and but nowe very lately they 
kept their lowzie commoditie ‘of periwygs, and their other 
monstrous attyres, closed in boxes, they might not be seene 
in open show. 

5. Venery and Her. The ‘head-gear’ of a deer. 

1562 LeiGn A vmorie (1597) 52 Herenueth his attire euerie 
year, 1610 Guittim Heraldry. xiv. 1727 BRADLEY Fav, 
Dict. s.v., The Heralds cali the Horns of a Stag or Buck 
his Attire. 1736 Dae in P&zl. Trans. XX XIX. 384 The 
Present which i herewith make you, is the Head, or rather 
the Attire (as it is called in Heraldry) of the Moose-Deer. 
1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 211 The terms for the attire of a 
Buck, according to the old woodmen, are the bur, the beam, 
the brow-antlier, the back-antlier, the advancer, palm, and 
spellers or spillers. 

+6. The furniture (of a house). Ods. 

¢ 1325 Afetr. Hom. 86 A pouer hous was son purvaide, 
And pouer atir tharin was layde. 

7. fig. The plants which clothe and deck the 
earth ; the covering of animals, esf. when beauti- 
ful; the extemal surroundings, ‘apparel’ or ‘garb’ 
of anything immaterial. 

1610 GuiLim Heraldry m1. x. 148 Choisest attires of the 
Garden. 1647 Cowrey Mistry. Weeping i, Let not ill For- 
tune see Th’ attire thy sorrow wears. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
vit. 501 Earth in her rich attire Consummate lovly smil'd. 
1798 CotzripcE Axc. Mar. 1, iii, Within the shadow of the 
ie I watched their rich attire... They coiled and swam, 
and every track Was a flash of golden fire. 

+8. In plants: The name given by Grew to the 
parts within the floral leaves or corolla, especially 
the stamens (seminiform attire), and the florets of 
the disk in Composite flowers ( flortd attire). Obs. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1, v. (1682) 35 The Flower. The 
general parts whereof are most commonly three; sc, the 
Empalement, the Foliation, and the Attire. Ibid. 37 The 
Attire, \ find to be of two kinds, Seminiforme and florid. 
1676 /éid. w. nu. i. §3 In all Flowers with the Florid Attire, 
as of Marigold, Daisy and the like. 1725 in BrapvLey Faye, 
Dict, s.v. 1751 in Cuampers. Cyc/. s. v. [from Grew}. 


Attired (Ataie1d), A//. a. [f. ATTIRE v. +-ED.] 


ATTIREMENT. 


+1. Equipped, furnished, fitted out, preparcd. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 148 A schip ber was of London, 
richly atired [Lancrort, de riche atiffement). c 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) u1. 360, 1 am a-tyred in my tower to 
tempt you pis tyde. P 

ressed, clad. 

¢1350 Wrtl. Palerne 5043 Pe clergie .. riz3t gailiche atyred. 
1588 Suaks. 777, A. v. ui. 30 Why art thou thus attir'd? 
1791 Cowper /éiad xvi. 473 Charis, Vulcan’s well-attired 
spouse, .)/od. A woman plainly but decently attired. 

+3. Adorned, decked. Oés. 

ox325 ELE. Adit. P. B. 114 Ay be best byfore & bry3test 
atyred. azqso Aut, de da Tour 39 Riche atyred of perles 
and presious stones. 

4. Venery and Her. Furnished with horns. 

1572 Bosseweit Armorie 1. 59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d’Or, attyred verte. 1661 MorGANn Sf/. Gentry 1. vi. 94 
When the horns of a deer are of another colour from the 
head, it is called Attired. 1864 Boutert /leraddry /1ist. 
& Pop. x. 62 A stag is attired of his antlers. 

5. fig. Wrapped, clothed ; adorned, arrayed. 

1599 SHaks. A/uch cdo w. i. 146 For my part, I am so at- 
tired in wonder, I know not what to say. 1756 Burke Sud. 
& B. Wks. 1842 1. 49 The rose and the apple biossom are 
both beautiful, and the plants that bear them are most en- 
gagingly attired. 

Attirement (itsiesmént). [a. OF. atirement, 
f.alirter to ATTIRE+-MENT.] Outfit, dress, ap- 
parel ; tfumniture, decoration, adornment (ads.). 

1566 Painter Jad. Pleas. 1. 45 So she tare the attirement 
from her head and body. 1583 GotoinG Calvin ou Deut. 
628 They tooke vp their lampes, their perfumes, their attyre- 
mentes. 1596 Edward ///, ui. iii. 44 Bring forth A strong 
attirement for the prince my son. 1867 Howetts /faé. 
Journ. 58 It is the kindest and charitablest of attirements, 
this white veil. 

Attiring (ataierin), v4/. 5d. [f. ATTIRE v.] 

1. The aetion of fitting out, accoutring, dressing, 
apparelling. 

¢1350 Will, Palerue 1941 For [to] telle be a-tiryng of 
pat child pat time. x6xx Rica /fonest, Age 11844) 26 This 
strange atiring of themselues. 1678 Puittirs, Aéftiring, 
a dressing, or apparrelling, from Yara, a Persian orna 
ment for the Head. 1836 Chamd. Frnt. 6 Aug. 217 A cer: 
tain smartness in the attiring of the neck. 

2. a. Dress, apparel, trappings of a horse. b. 
Head-dress. ¢. Personal ornament, d. fig. 

1552 Hu oer, Attirings yt gentilwomen weare on their 
heades, Ridemicula. 1583 Stanyuurst nei m1. (Arb.) 
89 Thee Troian atyring And Troian weapons. 1596 Drayton 
Legends i. 123 Putting her rich Geins and attyrings on. 
1631 Weever Ane. Fun. Mon. 697 The exoticke forme of 
their attiring. 1859 W. Grecory Egyft in 1855-6 1. 33 Dro- 
medaries, with their leopard-skin attirings. 

3. The ‘attire’ of a stag or deer. 

1678 Prituirs, Aftiring, a term of Heraldry. Also among 
Hunters the Branching Horns. 1742 Bawey, A?¢tiring, the 
branching Horns of a Buck. 

4. Comb. + Attiring-house, -room (ods.) = 
TIRING-HOUSE, -ROOM, the room or place where 
players attire or dress themselves for the stage ; 
attiring-room, also a dressing-room, generally. 

1647 Assembly-man.in Hart, Misc. (1745) V. 94°1_ This 
Assembly is the two Houses Attiring-room, where the Lords 
and Commons put on their Vizards and Masks of Religion. 
1656 Trape Comms. 1 Tint. v. 645/1 Follow stage-players 
into their attiring-house. ax66x Futter Life H. Sitith 
in Smith's Wks. (1866) 1. 7 As few did take notice of their 
coming out of their attiring-house, so their well acting on the 
stage commanded all eyes to ohserve their returning there- 
unto 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 346 Fit houses .. 
furnished with warm stoves, and attiring rooms. 


tAttitle, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF .alitele-r 12th c., 
later aditrer (mod. aif-):—L. al-, adtitulare to 
name, entitle, in med.L. to dedicate, f. ad to+ 
titulare to entitle, f. ¢étu/us title.) To name, 
name after ; to dedicate. 

1393 Gower Cou/. II. 157 But yet her sterres bothe two 
Saturne and Jupiter also They have .. Attitled to her owne 
name. /6drd@, Il]. 118 This Aries out of the twelve Hath 
Marche attitled for him selve. 

Attitude (ettitivd).  [a. F. attitede, ad. It. 
allitndine (1) fitness, adaptation, (2) disposed- 
ness, disposition, posture :—med.L. aftitidin-em 
fittedness, fitness, n. of quality f. af/us fitted, fit: 
see APTITUDE. Originally a technical tcrm of the 
Arts of Design, substituted for the earlier aptitede 
¢1710; thence extended into general use.] 

1. In Fine Aris: The ‘disposition’ of a figure 
in statuary or painting; hexce, the posture given 
to it. (Now merged in 2.) 

1668 J. E[vetyn]tr. Freart’s Perf, Peinture Advt., Though 
we retain the words, Action and Posture .. the tearm Af- 
titude [¥. attitude] is more expressive. And it were better 
to say the Disposition of a ead Corps than the /’ostxre of 
it, which seems a Tearm too gross; nor were it to speak 
like a Painter, to say, this Figure is in an handsome Pos- 
txre, but in a graceful Disposition and Aptitude [F. atti- 
tude}. The Italians say A ttitudine. 1686 AGLionBY Paint. 
Lltustr. iii. 107 The Painter must also vary his Heads, his 
Bodies, his Aptitudes. 
part A 4 The business of a painter in his choice of atti. 
tudes {DuFrEsn. fositurz)]. 1705 Aooison /taly 340 The 
several Statues that we see with the same Air, Posture, and 
Aptitudes. 1718 Prior Ded, Ld. Dorset, Bernini would 
have taken His Opinion upon the Beauty and Attitude of a 
Figure, 1721 in Baitey. 1758 in JouNsoN : the only sense. 

2. A posture of the body proper to, or implying, 
some action or mental state assumed by human 
beings oranimals, 7a strtke an attitude: to as- 


1695 Drvoen Dufresnoy's Art of 
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sume it theatrically, and not as the unstudied ex- 
pression of action or passion. 

1725 De For Voy, round World (1840) 153 He took the two 
men and put them in the same attitude. 1775 IlAxris 
Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 346 These various positions pecu- 
liar to animal bodies, and to the human above the rest, 
(commonly known by the name of attitudes). 1832 1] 7. Mar- 
tTineau Each § Addi. 4 She stood with herarnrs by her side 
in the attitude of waiting. 1862 STANLEY Few. CA, (1877 1. 
vi, 121 He stands in the Oriental attitude of prayer. 1883 
J. Gitmour Mongols xviii. 211 You will find him .. striking 
pious attitudes at every new object of reverence. 

b. fg. Of inanimate things, conceptions, etc. 

1744 Axension Pleas, /utag.1. 30 ‘The gayest, happiest at- 
titude of things. 1750 Jounson Aamdél, No. 96 P10 To 
copy the mien and attitudes of Truth. 1831 Cartytr Sars. 
Res. 1. iv, The remainder [of his sentences] are in quite an- 
gular attitudes, buttressed-up by props (of parentheses and 
dashes). i 

3. Settled behaviour or manner of acting, as re- 
presentative of feeling or opinion. 

1837 CartyLe Fr, Rev. 1, ii. 11. 20 In the Senate house 
again, the attitude of the Right Side is that of calm unbe- 
lief. 1876 Green Short //ist. vi. § 2 (1882) 278 That the 
misrule had been serious was shown by the attitude of the 
commercial class. . P 

4. Altitude of mind: deliberately adoptcd, or 
habitual, mode of regarding the object of thought. 

1862 H Spencer First Princ. i. § 1. 4 Much depends on 
the attitude of mind we preserve while listening to, or taking 
part in, the controversy. 1832 TReveLyan in Life Macaulay 
(1876) I v_ 254 With regard to our Eastern question the 
attitude of his own mind is depicted in the passage on Durke. 
1881 Athenwum No. 2811. 328/1 A necessary accompani- 
ment of the allegorical attitude of the mind. ; : 

Attitudinal (ctitiv-dinal), a. [f. It. attiads- 
ne+-Aul.] Pertaining or relating to attitudes. 

1831 Heioicer Drdon. t. 30 Which argued attitudinal in- 
striction Beyond belief, in nauticals ashore. — 

Attitudinarian (e:titizdiné>riin). [f. as 
prec. +-ARIAN; cf. valetudinarian.] One who 
studies and practises attitudes. 

1754-6 Cowrer in Conuotsseur No. 138 Those buffoons in 
society, the Attitudinarians and Face-makers. Theseaccom- 
pany every word with a peculiar grimace or gesture 

A:ttitudina‘rianism. [f. prec.+-isu.] The 
study and excessive use of attitudes. 

1803 W. Taytor in Afonth Alag. XV. 324 It displays all 
the attitudinarianism of sophistry. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven 
III ii. § 73 The absence of posture-making in the works of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, as opposed to the Attitudinarianisin 
of the modern, school. E : 

Attitudinization (ctitiz dinsizzi-fan).  [f. 
next: see -ATION.]=ATTITUDINIZING wO/. sd. 

1871 ALGER Future Life 523 What is right .. will be done 
in spite of all .. spiritual attitudinizations. ; 

Attitudinize (ctitizdinsiz), v. [f. It. azz- 
dudine (see above) + -IZE.] 

1. iztr. To practise attitudes studiously or exces- 
sively; to strike an attitude ; to pose, posture. 

1784 JoHNson in Boswell (1831) V. 220 He had a great 
aversion to gesticulating in company. He called once toa 
gentleman who offended him in that point, ‘Don’t attitu- 
dinise.” 1833 Ht, Martineau Loom & Lue. u.iv. 74 Sobbing 
and attitudinizing and looking dolorously. 1837 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1837) 11. 103 The elegant Sparkins attitudinized 
with admirable effect. | ; 

2. fig. To practise affected and self-conscious 
deportment, or to speak or write in a correspond- 
ing manner, in order to produce an effect upon 
spectators. 

1864 /'raser’s AJag Apr. 404 When Audley Egerton atti- 
tudinizes and works out the regulation of an iron exterior 
and an iron heart. 1879 Frovoe Cxsar xiv 194 In every 
line that he wrote Cicero was attitudinising for posterity. 
1882 Atl, Monthly July 165 Even the leaders of the Southern 
Confederacy sometimes attitudinized for an awe-stricken 
world to see. ‘ : : ; 

3. To go to excess in representing attitudcs in 
painting or sculpture. 

Attitudinizer. [f prec.+-ER1.] Ojie who 
practises or depicts attitudes. (Costlemplzzots.) 

1859 Mitt Dessert. & Désc. 1.77 The French painters .. 
must all be historical; and they are, almost to a man, atti. 
tudinizers. 1881 L. SterHen in Cori’. Mag. Apr 411 He 
is no attitudinizer.. He is as simple, honest, and sound- 
hearted, as he is tender and impassioned. 

Attitu-dinizing, 74/. sd. [{. as prec. + -1NG!.] 
The practice or assumption of attitudes; posturing ; 
mode of action ptirposely assumed. 

1813 H. & J. Smitu Aey, Addr. 59 The brisk locomotion 
of Columbine or the tortuous attitudinizing of Punch. 1869 
Brack /a Silk Attire }. xiii, To throw off the cold attitu- 
dinizing of life. aa . 

Attitu-dinizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That practises or assumes attitudes of body, con- 
duct, or mind; posturing. 

1853 Macreaoy in Four C, Lug. Lett. 511 The morbidly 
acute sensibility. .of Hamlet to be frozen up..in a declaim- 
ing and attitudinising statue or automaton. 1879 GEo. 
Extot Theo, Such v. 113 An attitudinizing deference. 

Attjar, variant of AcHAR. 

1798 Witcocke Voy. £. /udivs 1. 237 When green it [the 
Mango} is made into Attjar. 

Attle (xt’l). Ann. Also attal, adall, addle. 
[Etymology uncertain: cf. AppLE.] ‘Rubbish, 
deads, refuse, or stony matter; impure off-casts in 
the working of mines.’ Weale Dict. Terms 1849. 

Attle, var, ETTLE v. Ods. to purpose, intend. 


ATTORNEY. 


+ Atto:l,v. Obs. rare™', [ad. 1. atlollore, f. al: 
= ad- to, completely + fo/lére to raise.] To raise 
or lift up. lence Atto‘Ned f//. a. 

1578 Banister /éist. Afan 1. 28 These Processes are so 
attolled, and prominent, 

+ Atto‘lerance. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. 
+ TOLERANCE.] Vermission, allowanee. 

1676 Elgin Law-paper in &. Dunbar Soc. Life (1865) 177 
The attolerance granted .. to the said crafts. 

Attollent (Atglént), a. and sb. [ad, L. aésol- 
lentem, pt. pple. of adlollére: see AtTTou v.] 
A.adj, Raising, lifting up ; sfec. applicd to muscles 
whose function is to raise various parts of the 
body. (The L. aééollens is chicfly used.) B. sd. 
A muscle of this kind. 

1713 Deruam Phys.- Theol, wv. ii. 98 The Magnitude and 
Strength of the Attollent Muscle. 1751 CHampers Cycé., 
A ttodlents, or attollent muscles, are otherwise called /evators. 

Attomy, Attonce, Attone, obs.: see ATo-. 
Attorn (tain), v. Law. Forms: 5-7 at- 
tourne, 6-7 -urne, -orne, 7 -urn, 6- attorn. 
[a. OF. atorne-r, aturne-r, alourne-r (whenec law 
Latin aétorndre) to turn, turn to, assign, attribute, 
dispose, arrange, order, appoint, constitute, ordain, 
decree, f. 2 to + ourner to Tuxx. The analogical 
spelling is a(¢)/urv2; but under the influence of 
med.L. atlorndre, the late AF. beeame a/forner, 
whence afforn passed into the Eng. law-books.] 
Ll. ¢rans. To tum over to another; to assign, 
transfer (goods, tenants’ servicc, allegiance, etc.). 
[xz9z Britton II. 46 Ne voloms nous mie ge seignur puse 
attourner le homage et le service de soen tenaunt a qi ge ly 
plera.) 1649 SADLER Aights Aingd, 16(1'.) In some case a lord 
might atturn and assign his vassal’s service to some other. 
21676 Marvett Wks. II]. 147 A good Christian ,. cannot 
atturn and indenture his conscience over, to be represented 
hy others. 1691 Br. St. Asaru God's Tranusf. Power ii. § 44 
This being follow’d by the People’s attorning their Alle- 
giance. ee Cowell’ s Interpr.sv., To Attorn or tum over 
Money and Goods: i.e. to assign or appropriate them. 1865 
Nicuors Britton I. 46. 

2. intr. (for refl.) In Feudal Law: To transfer 
oneself (7. ¢. one’s homage and allegiance) from one 
lord to another; to yield allegiance, or do homage 
to, as lord. Also jg. 

1611 Speco /fést. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiii. 9g The Gascoignes .. 
had sent into England to shew causes why they should not 
atturne to the Duke. 1650 B. Descoddtm. 13 Shall they do 
honestly to atturn, and do homage and palnirhou alegall 
Salvo? 1863 Possibilities of Creat. 370 How sottish the 
soul would become were it required to attorn to the Devil. 
1883 Heaty in Pad/ Mall G. 28 Dec. 1/2 Mr. Parnell .. has 
shown an undisguised contempt for every effort to compel 
him to attorn to British opinion. 

3. Afod. Law. To agree formally to be the tenant 
of one into whose possession the estate has passed ; 
to do some act which constitutcs a legal acknow- 
ledgement of the new landlord. 

1458 Lease in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) 1. xxii. 322 
The said Joyes hath attourned to the said Sir John. 1574 
tr. Littleton’s Tenures 110a, The more common attourne- 
ment is to saye, sir I attorne to you by force of the same 
graunt, or I become your tenant, etc. 1628 Coxr On Litt. 
27 b, Hee shall not be compelled toatturne. 1853 WHARTON 
Pa, Digest 1\. 161 Tenant who attorns under mistake may 
defend against lessor. 1879 /cho 12 Apr. 73 The defendant 
.. had never recognised the plaintiff as his landlord, and 
never ‘attorned’ to the tenancy. 

b. So fo allorn lenant. 

1844 Wituiams Neal Prop. Law (1877) 247 He could refuse 
toattorntenant to the purchaser. 1871 Dasly News 23 May, 
Notice is given to the tenantry not to attorn tenant or pay 
rent to any person except Mr. Richard Wallace. 

Attorney (atd-uni), 54.1 Forms: 4 aturne, 
-orne, attourne, 4-8 att(o)urney, 5-8 attorny, 
6 aturney, atturnie, -eye, -eie, attornay, 6-7 
atturny, 5- attorney. p- OF. atorné, alurné, 
atourné, pa. pple. masc. of alourner to ATTORN, 
in sense of ‘one appointed or constituted,’ whence 
all the specific uses. (The statement found in thc 
law dictionaries for the last 200 years, that the word 
means one ‘who acts é7 ¢he urn of another,’ is a 
bad guess.) For spelling cf. ATrorn.] 
+1. One appointed or ordained to act for another, 
an agent, deputy, commissioner. In later times 
only fig. and perhaps with conscious reference to 
sense 2. Obs. 

(1303 R. Brunne Hand, Synue 5503 So shulde eche aturne 
seriaunt, But many one holde no cunnaunt.] 1347 Ord. &. 
Honseh. 9 Clerkes, attorneys of the Victualles in sondry 
shiers. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vu. vi. (1554) 181 a, From occu- 
pacion hyss rest for to take Hys attorney Maximian he doth 
make. c¢1440 Promp, Parv., Atturneye, suffectus, attlor- 
tatus. 1590 SHAKS. Cow. Err, vy. i. 100, I will attend my 
husband. .for it is my Office, And will haue no atturney but 
myselfe. 1642 Rocers Naaman 382 His Minister, whom he 
hath made..his Attorney to receiue our acknowledgeinent. 

2. (Aliorney in fact, private altorney.) One duly 
appointed or constituted (by Leééer or Power of 
Atlorney) to act for another in busincss and legal 
matters, either generally, as in payment, receipt, 
and investment of money, in suing and being sucd, 
etc., or in some sfecifie act, which the principal, by 
reason of absenee, is unable to perform in person. 


ATTORNEY. 


Hence the contrast between ‘in person’ and ‘by 
attorney, frequent also in fig. senses. 

(xz9z Britton v1. x. §1 Des attournez sount acuns generals, 
acuns especials. (Nicnots transl., Of attorneys, some are 
general and some special.)] 1466 Alanz. § [fousch. Exp. 
344 Paid to John Smythe of Yipswych, his attorney in the 
kervelle of the marchaundyse, viljs. iijd. 1600 SuHaks. 
a. ¥. LZ. 1v. 1.94 Then in mine owne person, I die. as. 
No faith, die by Attorney. 1628 Cone Ox Litt. 52 a, A 
fem may be an Attorney to deliuer seisin to her husband. 
1642 FuLLER Holy & Prof. St.11, xix. 124 None may appear 
in Gods service by an Atturney. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
449/1 An attorney, unless power be specially given him for 
that purpose, cannot delegate his authority or appoint a sub- 
stitute. Zod. ‘Received payment. (Signed) John Smith, 
by his Attorney I/tl/iam Taylor.’ 

3. (Attorney-al-Law, public attorney.) A pro- 
fessional and properly-qualified legal agent prac- 
tising in the courts of Common Law (as a solicitor 
practised in the courts of Equity); one who con- 
ducted litigation in these courts, preparing the 
case for the barristers, or counsel, whose duty and 
privilege it is to plead and argue in open court. 

(This sense slowly disengaged itself from the preceding, as 
a body of professional legal agents was recognized and in- 
corporated. The actual duties and privileges of the a¢forney- 
at-aw also varied with time and place; in earlier times, as 
still in some of the United States of America, the distinction 
between attorney and counsel did not exist. (Cf. next sense.) 
From an early period the name was often used reproachfully 
as almost = ‘knave or swindler’: see quotations under b 
By the Judicature Act of 1873, the title, never used in 
Scotland, was abolished in England, ‘attorneys’ being 
merged in the ‘Solicitors of the Supreme Court.’) 

€%330 Pol, Songs 339 Attourneis in cuntré theih geten 
silver for noht. [1402 Act 4 Hen. JV, xviii, Ordeignez est 
et establiz ge toutes ces attournees solent examinez par les 
Justices & par leur discretion Ieur nouns mys en rolle. 
(trans?. It is ordained that all attorneys be examined by the 
Justices, and that at the discretion of these their names be 
entered on the roll.)] 1467 J. Paston in Leé?. 569 11. 299 
He is an attorny..in the Baylys Coort of Yermouthe. 
1536 WRIOTHESLEY Chron. (1875) 1. 57 An atturney of the 
lawe and felowe of Graies Inne. @1617 Hieron IVks, 11. 
177 There needs no professed attourney to open his indite- 
nent. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 456 » 4 The Law of the 
Land is his Gospel, and all his Cases of Conscience are de- 
termined by his Attorney. 1768 BiacksTone Covzm2, 11. 
ili. III, 25 An attorney at law answers to the procurator, 
or proctor, of the civilians and canonists. 1836 Dickens 
Pickw. xx, Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two of his Majesty’s 
Attorneys of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and Solicitors of the High Court of 
Chancery. 1873 cict 36 & 37 Vict. |xvi. § 87 Fromand after 
the commencement of this Act all persons admitted as so- 
licitors, attorneys, or proctors of or by law empowered to 
practise in any Court, the jurisdiction of which is hereby 
transferred to the High Court of Justice or the Court of 
Appeal, shall be called Solicitors‘of the Supreme Court, 

b. a@x1400 Wo. oF Nassincton Spec. Vite, MS. Bodl. 48. 
If. 166 A fals atorne Ffor he folowe}) wt al his my3t As wel 
a wrong ple asari3t. ¢c1538 Starkey Lzgland iv. 119 Jus- 
tyce schold not be so defettyd .. by euery lyght and couet- 
ouse Sergeant, Proktor or Attornay. 1732 Pore Mor. Ess. 
11.274 Vile attorneys, now an useless race. 21784 JOHNSON 
in Boswell (1831) 1. 385 Johnson observed, that ‘he did not 
care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he be- 
lieved the gentleman was an attorney.’ 1837 CARLYLE FY. 
Rev. 11. vu. v, Attorneys and Law-Beagles, which hunt 
ravenous on this Earth. 

4. /ransf. An advocate, pleader, mediator. ? Ods. 

1537 ?Tinpate £xf. St. John 21 We haue an aduocate 
and intercessour, a true attourney with the father. 1563 
Homilies Gd. Friday, He sytteth on the right hande of his 
father, as our proctoure and atturneye, pleading and suyng 
for vs. 1594 SHAKS. Rich. ///, 1v. iv. 413 Therefore, deare 
Mother, Be the Atturney of my loue to her: Pleade what I 
will be, not what I haue beene. : 

5. Specific title of the law officer of various 
councils, etc. and the clerk of various courts: see 


also ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


1494 Fasyan vu. 633 In which fray a gentylman, beynge ° 


the quenys attourney, was slayen. 1587 Freminc Coxtx. 
Holinshed V1. 2086/5 Nicholas Bacon esquier, attourneie 
of the court of wards. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hid, i. 27 
Appointing two sufficient men to bee Clearkes or Attornies 
to that Councell. 1786 Beatson Axx. Reg. 11. 84 King’s 
Remembrancer .. has under him eight attornies or sworn 
clerks, 1868 CHampers Encycl. 1. 540/x The master of 
the crown office .. is called the ‘Coroner and Attorney for 
the Queen.’ : 

6. The King’s Aliorney: earlier (descriptive) de- 
signation of the legal officer now called ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL. iJ/r. Altorney, the ‘style’ used in ad- 
dressing (formerly also in speaking of) him. 

1414 Act 2 Hen. V, iv, Attournes du Roy. 1546 BERTHELET 
transl., The kynges atturney. 1613 Suaks. Hex. VIII, ui. 
15 The kings Atturney, on the contrary, Vrg’d on the Ex- 
aminations. 1660-1 Marvett Corr. 16 Wks. 1872-5 11. 47 
Yesterday I carryed it (the warrant] to Mr. Atturny’s. 
a 1674 CLARENDON //7st. Reb, 1. 1v. 280 The King’s Atturney. 
1689 Sir R. Sawyer in 7rya/ Bgs. 91 You have heard this 
charge which Mr. Attorney has been pleased to make against 
the Bishops. 1856 7imes 26 May, IVitness. YN tell you, 
Mr. Attorney. Sir A. Cockburn, Ati. Gen., Don’t “Mr. 
Attorney’ me, Sir! answer my question. 

7. attrib., as in atlorney-cunning, etc.: see 3b. 

- 1839 CARLYLE Chartism v. 138 Shiftiness. .attorney-cunning 
is a kind of thing that fancies itself..to he talent. 31865 — 


Fredk. Gt, V1. x. vi. 269 Kingship was not a thing of | 


attorney mendacity. 

Attorney-general. 

+1. ger. A legal representative or deputy acting 
under a general comunission or ‘ power’ of attorney, 
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and representing his principal in all legal matters: | 
opposed to altoriey special or parlicular. Plural: 
attorneys general. Obs. 

{1292 Brirron-vi. x. § 2 Touz attournez generals purrount 
lever fins et cirographer. (Nicuots transl., All general at- 
torneys may levy fines and make chirographs.'] 1593 SHaxs. 
Rich. II, u. i. 203 Call in his Letters Patents that he hath 
By his Atturneyes generall to sue His Liuverie. 1717 Brounr 
Law Dict. s.v., Atturney General is he, who by general 
authority is appointed to manage all our affairs or Suits .. 
Attorney Special or Particular is he that is imployed in one 
or more Causes particularly specified. 

2. spec. Allorney-General, Altorney General: a 
legal officer of the state empowered to act in all 
cases in which the state .is a party. In England, | 
Treland, Isle of Man, most of the British Colonies | 
and settlements, and in the United States, the title 
of the first ministerial law-officer of the government, 
also of his or her Majesty's attorney in the duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, and county palatine of 
Durham. Plural (better): Alorney-Generals, 

The designation began in England, where this officer was | 
at first merely the king’s attorney {see above 6), called from 
the reign of Edward IV, ‘the king’s general attorney,’ to 
distinguish him from those appointed to act on special occa- 
sions, Or In particular courts. ‘The descriptive designation 
seems to have grown into a title during the r6the. The 
A. G.is now a member of the Ministry (but not of the Cabinet), 
and usually has a seat in the House of Commons. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, xvi. § 2 The kinges generall 
attorney, and general Solicitour, which for the time is. 3585 
in Somers 7yacés (1809) I. 214 Then began John Popham 
Esq. her Majestys Attorney-general, as followeth. 1614 
Sevpen 77¢les Hon, 31 St John Dauis Knight, his Maiesties 
Attorny Generall for Ireland. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 2482/3. 
@1733 Nortu Life Bar. Guildf. (1742) 18 His admission 
into the Conversation of Mr. Attorney-General Palmer... 
proved of great use tohim.. For Mr. Attorney..wasa very 
great Book Lawyer. 1812 Examiner25 May 334/1 Attor- 
neys-General, Judges, and Hangmen. 1812 L. Hunt bid. 
24 Aug. 529/1 Attorney-Generals should be restricted. 

Hence, Attorney-generalship. 

1871 Daily Tel. 6 Nov., Might have seen the Attorney- 
Generalship filled once more by the Member for Richmond. 
1876 in V. Amer. Rev. CX XIII. 384 The nomination of Mr. 
O’Conor as a candidate for the attorney-generalship. 

Attorney, 54.2. Also 5 atorne, 6 atturneie, 
-ourney, 7 -urney. (In 7 Sc. actorney, -ay.) 
[a. OF. atournée, altornée, aclournée, ‘action of 
attorning, function of the attorney,’ sb. fem. from 
pa. pple. = L. *atlorndfa (but actually latinized in 
med.L. as attornatio, altornatus 4th decl., whence 
OF. alorié in same sense.] 

+1. The action of appointing a legal representa- 
tive, legal commission, procuration. (The phrase 
‘by attorney’ perh. orig. belonged to this.) 

1594 SHAKS. Rich. ///, v. iti. 83, 1, by Attourney, blesse 
thee from thy Mother. 1609 Skene Reg. Jfaz. 168 For ilk 
actorney, and commission twa shillings. 1635 QuarLes 
Emblems v. vi, (1718) 270 Mine eye, by Contemplations 
great attorney, Transcends the crystal pavement of the skie. 

Now used only in, 

2. Letler or livarranl of Altorney: a legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for him as his attorney or attorneys, 
either gererally or in a specific transaction. Power 
of A.: the authority conferred by such a document, - 
now used also for the document itself. 

(a2 1432 in Rymer Fa@dera X. 500 Habet Literas Regis de 
Generali Attornatu.] 1461 Pastonx Lett. 408 U1. 37, I wold 
a new dede and letter of atorne were mad. 1586 J. Hooxer 
Girald, Iret. in Holinsh, \\. 145/2 They delwered .. their 
letters of atturneie vnto their said agents. 16xx Cotcr., 
Attournée,a letter of Atturney. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
369 Letters of protection and attorney being still granted. 
1753 Hanway Tvrav, (1762) II. 1. vii. 35 By his order.. or 
by virtue of his power of attorney. 1858 Lp. St. LEonaRDs 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xXx. 175 Payments and acts by any 
trustee .. under a power of attorney. 

Attorney, v. [f. the sb] To perform by 
attorney Or proxy. 

r6rx SHAKS. If int, 7.1.1. 30 Their Encounters (though not 
Personall) hath been Royally attornyed with enter-change 
of Gifts. 

Attorneydom. [See -pom.] The body of 
attorneys collectivelyorabstractly. ( Comdempluous.) 

188x Standard 22 Aug. 5/2 The narrow and captious 
argument of ‘attorneydom. 1882 Society 7 Oct. 16/2 A 
strong element of what Mr. John Bright has been pleased 
to call attorneydom. 

Attorneyism. [See-1su.] The practice of 
attorneys, or that attributed to the ‘rascally at- 
torney’; unscrupulous cleverness. (Vituperative.) 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1871) II. vir. v. 258 Vanish, then, 
thou rat-eyed Incarnation of Attorneyism. 1864 — Fredh. 
Gt. 1V. 1, Instinctively abhorrent of attorneyism and the 
swindler element. 1884 Sa¢. Rev. 28 June 835/2 The pecu- 
liarity, however, of that kind of cleverness which. .is called 
attorneyism, is that it frequently overreaches itself. 

Attorneyship. [Sce -swr-.] 

1. The acting as an attorney for another; proxy. 

rgor Suaxs. 1 //ex, VI, v. v. 56 Marriage is a matter of 
more worth, Then to be dealt in by Atturney-ship. 1598 

Fiori, Precuraria..the doing or managing of another 
mans busines by atturneyship. 1763 Cuurcimity Poems 
Ded., But you my Lord renounced Attorneyship. 

2. The profession and practice of an attomey ; 
also = ATTORNEY-GENERALSHIP. 


ATTRACT. 


161x Coter., 4 téournance, anatturneyship, or, the following 
of a cause by an Atturney. 1634 in 3rd Rep. R. Com. Hist, 
ATSS. 283/1 Succeeding in the atturneyship your countriman 
Noy. 1861 Sreppinc Bacon 1. 266 Christmas passed away 
without any resolution concerning the Attorneyship. 

Attornment (it7inmént). Law. Forms: see 
Artorn v. [a. OF. atournement, f. alournes: see 
ATrORN and -MENT.] 


1. A turning over; transference, assignment. 

1650 ELpERFIELD Ty¢hes 251 The attournment or making 
them over to man to be received by him. 

2. spec. The transference of his homage and ser- 
vice by a tenant to a new feudal lord; hence, legal 
acknowledgement of the new landlord. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. 1. xx. (1638) 35 The feoffee hath 
right..to the rents, if there beatturnements. 1602 FuLBEcKE 
1st Pt. Parall. 10 No attournement can make an euill 
graunt to bee good. 1768 BiackxsTone Cow. 11. v. 11. 72 
The lord also could not alienate his seignory without the 
consent of his tenant, which consent of his was called an 
attornment. 1876 Dicsy Keal Prop. v. § 3. 227 The neces- 
sity for attornment was done away with by 4 Anne, c. 16. 

+ Attou'ch, v. Obs. [a. F. attouche-r to touch 
on, f. 2 tot+soucher, OF. tochier to touch.] To 
touch (lightly). Hence 

Attouching v#/. sé., Attouchment, the action of 
touching lightly, contact. (All in Caxton only.) 

¢1480 Caxton Ovrd’s AZet. xiv.i, And [Circe] attouchyd 
the water in fanstosme & syth departed. 1483 — G. de da 
Tour D vj, So many euylle dedes bicomen By foolisshe at- 
touchementis. 1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)1. i. 6/2 He 
embracyd and kyssyd her, In makynge fowle attowchynges. 

Attouir, attour, var. ArouR adv. and prep. 

+ Attou'rne, v. Ods. [?phonetic var. of ve- 
tourne, relurn.| = RETURN. 

€1386 CHaucer Axts. 7, 1237 (Wright) The day approcheth 
of her attournyng [Szx-¢exf, retournynge]. 1470 Harpinc 
Chr. x, He woulde .. with Troyans to their lande attourne. 

+t Atto'xicated, 7//.a. Obs. rare. [f.L.a/-, 
ad- to + toxicdre to poison.] = Intoxicated. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions Alind u. iii. § 1. 70 A villanous 
Passion of Love .. with an attoxicated delight imprisoneth 
the affection. 

Attract (atre‘kt), v7. [f. L. attract- ppl. stem 
of attrah-ére to draw to, f. at-, ad- to + ¢rahére to 
drag, draw. Formed on analogy of the verbs ad- 
slracl, contract, which preceded it in use, and had 
been formed on the ppl. adjs. ¢ 1400.] 

To draw to or towards oneself. Only ¢razs. 

+1. To draw in, take in by drawing or suction: 

a. fluids, nourishment, as the vessels of the body 
do; To absorb. 

15g0 Raynatp Birth Man. 7b, Anattractife power. .geuen 
to the wombe, to attracte and drawe towardes itselfe the 
seede, 1652 FreENcH Vorksh. Sfa xi. 96 The internal vessels 
being heated will more strongly attract, and expell. 

b. the breath; To inhale. (cf. L. pzlino alirahens 
ac reddens animam.) 

x610 Guitiim Heraldry iu. xvii. (1660) 209 Animals that 
do attract and deliver their breath more strongly. 1667 
Phil. Trans. 11. 603 To speak inwardly, as do the I] extrilo- 
gut, by attracting the Breath. 

te. ideas; Totake in. (Cf. ‘swallow.’) Ods. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 181 A hundred thousand times 
more then thought can attract, or supposition apprehend. 

+2. To draw to or toward oneself by taking hold 
of; to pull, drag in. Obs. 

1669 Borie Cont. New Experi. (1682) 16 That the Thumb 
sticking in the angle /, the rest of the fingers may attract 
the Lever Z, and so force, etc. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Alan, 222 Out of the History of Moses touching the 
Universal Flood, and the History of Deucalion, Ovid made 
up his first Book, attracting in a great measure to the latter 
what was written of the former by Moses. 

3. To draw to itself by invisible influence: +a. 
Said of medical applications, as a poultice. Oés. 

1563 T. Gate Axtidot.1. 2 Medicines which do drawe and 
attracte be of whote temperature and subtyle partes. _ 

b. Said of physical forces: the word appropriated 
to the action of all bodies upon each other under 
the influence of gravitation, of electrical and mag- 
netic bodies upon certain substances, and the like. 

1627 SmitH Seavian’s Gram. ii. 11 Iron nailes would attract 
the Compasse. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef. u. iv, Jet 
and amber attracteth straws and light bodies. 1670 Phié. 
Trans. V. 204x This Substance is Electrical, attracting (to 
speak with the Vulgar,) when heated, straw, Feathers, etc. 
1727-51 CuampBers Cycé, s.v., Every particle in nature is 
proved to attract every other particle. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE Connex. Phys. Sc., The sun attracts all the planets 
.. inversely as the square of their distances from its centre. 

e. Said of influencing the will and action of men 
or animals, so as to cause them to come near; ¢. ¢. 
to draw them by expected advantages, curiosity, 
admiration, sympathy. 

1568 Grarton Chron. (1809) II. 131 Secretly to enuegle and 
attract such persons of y¢ nobility to ioyne with and take 
her part. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 69 It has 
attracted the City round about it. @1744 Pore (J.) What 
nymph coulde’erattract such crowdsas you! 1874 Hetps Soc. 
Press.ii.15 Agreat capital attracts great talent. 1879 Luspock 
Sci. Lect. i. 9 Color, scent, and honey are the three charac- 
teristics by which insects are attracted to flowers. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 9 June 5/1 The cricket ground .. had never 
previously attracted such large gatherings. ; 

da. Said of drawing to oneself parasites, disease, 
damp, dust, the shafts of wit, criticism, etc., by 


ATTRACT. 


exposing a surface which intercepts thcm, or by 
presenting conditions favourable to thcir settle- 
ment. 

1971 Funius Lett. liv. 281 Private vices have not dignity 
sulicient to attract the censure of the press. 470d, Con- 
ditions which attract fever; likely to attract the cholera. 

4. Hence (from 3c, d), without any material 
movement: a. Yo draw forth or excite towards 
oneself the pleasurable emotions of a person, so 
that he ‘fecls drawn’ to the sotuce of attraction, 
and takes pleasure in dwelling upon it in con- 
templation or thought. (Either the person or 
emotion may be the object.) 

16or SHAKS. Twel, N. ut. iv. 89 "Tis that miracle, and 
Queene of Iems That nature prankes her in, attracts m 
soule. 1667 Mitton /. Z. x. 152 Adornd She was indeed, 
and lovely to attract ‘Thy Love. 1836 Kincstey Let, (1878) 
I. 36 The beauty of the animate and the human began to 
attract me. 1876 Green Short //ist. iit. $ 2 (1882) 118 John 
. had a strange gift of attracting friends and of winning the 
love of wonten. 

_b. To draw forth, and fix upon oneself the atten- 
tion (of eyes, ears, mind), or noticc, of others. 

1692 Drynen Efconora 169 A wife .. Made to attract his 
eyes, and keep his heart. @ 1808 Porteus Zec?, 1. ii.(R.) Anew 
star. . attracted the notice of those illustrious strangers. 1860 
TynpvaLt G/ac, 1. $2, 20 Our attention was attracted by a 
singular noise. 

+ Attract, 5d. Obs. Also 7 attraict. [Formed 
after F. affratt, in 17th c. atfrarct, but going back 
in spelling to L. atfractus (qth decl.), the original 
of the Fr.] Attraction; chiefly in f/. attractive 
qualities, charms. 

1633 Eart Mancu. Ad Mondo (1636) 198 Shee on her part 
corresponds, and with a willing assent glides after these 
attracts, 167: Mrs, BEHN Amorous Pr. ut. i. 364 Oh Madam 
ask your eyes, Those powerful attracts. 1673 H. Stussy 
Furth. Vind. Dutch War 27 The Image of some Hero, 
which is all life, charm, and attraict. 

Attra-ctabi'lity. rave. [f. next: see -BILiTy.] 
The quality or fact of being attractable. 

1794 Sir W, Jones Astat. Philos. in Asiat. Res. WW.177 
A corpuscle destitute of that natural attractibility [s¢c]. 

Attractable (Atrektib’l), a. [f. Arrract v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being attracted. Hence 
Attractableness. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. ss. 492 Contains no part attractable 
bythe magnet. 1879 Rutvey Stil. Rocks x. 157 A metallic 
globule. .attractable by the magnet. 

Attracta‘tion. Ods. Bad form of ATTRACTION. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xiv. vi, A dolorifick 
ligation causes a greater attractation of blood and spirits. 

Attracted (Atrektéd), Ap/. a. [f. ATrRact v. 
+-ED.] Drawn to or towards (the agent), drawn 
in or up. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1610 Gwittim Heraldry u1. v.(1660) 119 A certain attracted 
fume drawne up on high by the operation of the Sunne. 1656 
tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. 1839 Breath, that is to say attracted 
air. 31809 CragBe Zales 37 Like all attracted things, he 
quicker flies, The place approaching where the attraction 
lies. 1856 Tynpatt Fragm, Sc. (1871) I. xiii. 374 The at- 
tracted end of the needle. 

+ Attra-ctical, a Obs. rare—. [f. Arrract, 
on incorrect analogies: cf. facfical.] Of the na- 
ture of attraction; ‘attractional.’ 

1691 Ray Creatyon (1714) 93 Some stones are endued with 
an electrical or attractical vertue. 

Attracting (atrektin), v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG1.] The action of drawing ; attraction. 

1563 1. GALE Axtidot.i1.13 A power and vertue of healing 
and attracting. 1611 Cotcr., Attratement, an attracting, 
or drawing unto. [Now chiefly gerundial.] 

Attracting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 
That attracts: a. physically; b. emotionally, attrac- 
tive (?0bs.). Hence Attra-ctingly adv. 

1661 Morcan Sph. of Gentry ut. v. 53 The .. attracting 
songs of the Syrens. 1753 Richarpson Grandison I. iv. 16 
The most attracting ornament in it. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 
11.163 Place the two attracting poles..on the middle of one 
ofthe bars. 1850 Dauseny A/om. The. iv.117 The attracting 
force of the atom of a given body. 1876 Geo. Evior Dax. 
Der. vu. lv. VV. 103 She had been attractingly wrought upon 
by the refined negations he presented to her. 

Attraction (4trekfan). [a. F. a/raction, 16th 
c. (in 13th c. affration), or ad. L. attracti@n-em, n. 
of action f. attrahére: see ATTRACT v. and -TION.] 

I. The action of drawing or sucking in. 

+1. The drawing in or absorption of matter by 
any vesscl of the body; the taking in of food. Ods. 

1533 Eryot Cast. Helth (1541) 46 Augmentation of heat, 
wherby hapneth the more attraction of thynges to be di- 
gested. 1585 Ltoyp Treas. Health N ij, Debylitie of attrac- 
tion in ye milte. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1.1... v, Attrac- 
tion is a ministering faculty, which as a loadstone doth iron, 
draws meat into the stomach, or as a lamp does oi, 

+2. The drawing in of the breath, inspiration, 
inhalation. Oés. 

1610 Gwituim //craldry 1. xxii (1660) 232 It behoveth 
they should have both Attraction and Respiration. 1638 
Vener Tobacco 41x Not sucking it into your windepipe and 
throat, with a sudden, or strong attraction. , 

II. The action or faculty of drawing to or to- 
wards the subject ; the force that so draws; thc 
fact of being so drawn. 


+3. Afed. The action of drawing humours, etc. ; 
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1541 R. Coptann Galycn's Terap. 2 U1 iv, Vhe vsage of 
the herbe..for to inake vyolent attraction. 1656 RwoLey 
Pract. Physic 14 Attractions must be applyed, as Pigeon’s 
dung, Sope. 

+4. Pulling, dragging, traction. Ods. 

1578 Banister //ést. Man 11. 39 Neither do they [Carti- 
lages}.. be extended by Attraction, as doe the Ligamentes. 

5. The action of a body or substance in drawing 
to itsclf, by some physical force, another to which 
it is not materially attached; the force thus ex- 
ercised. 

1607 Suaks. T2007 tv. itl. 439 The Sunnes a Theefe, and 
with his great attraction Robbes the vaste Sea. 1626 Uacon 
Sylva $704 Similitude of Substance will cause Attraction, 
where the Body is wholy freed from the Motion of Gravity, 
1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. vii. 243 Attraction ts an Operation, 
or Virtue, or Influence of distant Bodies upon each other 
through an empty Interval, without any Effluvia or Exhala- 
tions or other corporeal medium to convey and transmit it. 
1722 Wotraston Kelig. Nat. v.79 Attraction, according to 
the true sense of the word, supposes one body to act upon 
another at a distance, or where it 1s not. 1837 BRewsTER 
Afagnet, 265 A reciprocal tendency to unite, which is de- 
signated, and sometimes thought to be explained, by the 
merely descriptive word attraction. 

Ience: The appropriate term for all the physical 
actions of this nature; (in every case a/fraclton is 
used to name the fower or force inferred, as well as 
the simple action of which we are cognizant). 

a. Magnetic attraction: the action of a magnct 
or loadstone in drawing and attaching iron to itself. 
Electric attraction: the similar action of electrified 
substances upon certain other bodies. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 906 The Drawing of Amber and Tet, 
and other Electrick Bodies, and the Attraction in Gold of the 
Spirit of Quick-silver. 1665 GLanvilt Sceps. Sct. 14 To 
solve the motion of the Sea, and Magnetick Attractions. 
1686 Dryven Hind §& P. 370 Two magnets, heaven and 
earth, allude to bliss; The larger loadstone that, the nearer 
this; The weak attraction of the greater fails. 1849 Mrs. 
SomeERVILLE Conner. Phys. Sc. xxviil, Vhe attraction between 
electrified and unelectrified substances is merely a conse- 
quence of their altered state. 

b. Attraction of gravity or gravitation: that 
which exists betwecn all bodies, and acts at all 
distances, with a force proportional to their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the square of their 
distance apart. 

1727 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The attraction of gravity is one 
of the greatest and most universal principles in all nature. 
1843 Mitt Logie in. xiv. § 2 Brought under the one law of the 
mutual attraction ofall particles ofmatter. 1858Sir J. Her- 
SCHEL Astron. § 564 In so far as their orbits can remain un- 
altered by the attractions of the planets. 1865 T'ynDALL 
Fragm. Sc. 11.1, With gravity there is no selection; no 
particular atoms choose, by preference, other particular 
atoms as objects of attraction. 


ce. Molecular attraction: that which takes place 
between the molecules of bodies, and acts only at 
infinitely small distances. 4. of cohesion: that by 
which the particles composing a body are kept 
together. A. of adhesion: that by which certain 
substances, when brought into contact, stick to- 
gether. Capillary A.: that whereby a liquid is 
drawn up or ascends through a hair-like tube. 

1727 CHAMBERS Cyclopedia s.v., Vhat which does not ex- 
tend to sensible distances .. a late ingenious author chuses 
to call the attraction of cohesion. 1788 Rew Act. Powers 
1. vi, ‘The powers of corpuscular attraction, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, gravitation. 31813 Davy Agric. Chem. ti. (1814) 35 
Attraction of cohesion .. enables fluids to rise in capillary 
tubes .. hence it is sometimes called capillary attraction. 
3837 WHewete Hist. Induct, Sc. (1857) 11. 50 Usually called 
capillary or molecular attraction. 1854 ScorrERN in Orr's 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 2 Attraction which is effective only at in- 
sensible distances .. has been called cowtiguous attraction. 

Gd. Chemical attraction = AFFINITY 9. 

1790 Nicuo.son Chern, vii. (¢ét/e) On the Attractions ex- 
erted between Bodies, particularly those which the Chemists 
call Elective Attractions. 1813 Davy Agric. Chem. 35 
Chemical attraction, the power by which different species 
of matter tend to unite into one compound. 1831 ‘T. P. 
Jones Convers. Chem. xx. 208 Both the compounds will be 
decomposed by the mutual interchange of their constituents, 
and two new compounds will be formed. All instances of 
this kind are said to result from dowble elective attraction, 
or complex affinity, 1865 ‘Tynvatt Frag. Sc. 11.i, That 
molecular attraction which we call chemical affinity. 

e. fig. Personal influence, hgured as magnetic. 

1750 Jounson Kaszb/. No, 160 25 Many natures. .seem to 
start back from each other by some invincible repulsion. 
There are others which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1876 HAMERTON 
intell. Lifeix. v. 323 The subtle, but powerful attraction of 
the greater mind over the less. 


6. The action of causing men or animals to coine 
to one by influencing their appetites or desires ; or 
of encouraging the visits of things by providing fit 
conditions for their settlcment. 

1742 Pore Dunc. iv. 75 And all the nations summoned to 
the throne.. None need a guide, by sure attraction led. 
Mod. The attraction of the disaffected to his standard. 

7. The action of drawing forth interest, affection, 
or sympathy; the power of so doing; attractive 
influence. 


1767 Forvyce Servo. Yug. Wom. V1. xiii. 256 Place your 
glory in..kind attraction. 1848 C1ouGH 4 ors de Voy. 
ul, There are two different kinds. .of human attraction: One 


concr, an application that so draws, a poultice, cte. | which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you uneasy. 


ATTRACTIVE. 


1884 V. Lee in Contemp. Rev. XUV. 33 Boars and stag 
hunts had no attraction for quiet men of bushes. 

8. A quality which draws forth the miterest or 
admiration ; an attracting quality. (Chiefly in //. 

1608 Snaks. /’er. v. i. 46 She, questionless, with her sweet 
harmony And other choice attractions, would allure. 1711 
Steere Spect. No. 41 2 5 She had new Attractious every 
time he saw her. 1750 Jounson Naméb/. No. 72 p11 The 
ornament of superficial attractions. 1824 Dispin Lzbr. Comp. 
158 By no means destitute of typographical attractions. 

9. A thing or feature which draws people by 
appealing to their desircs, tastes, ctc.; esp. any 
intercsting or amusing exhibition which ‘draws’ 
crowds, (Littré, in his Supplement, says that this 
‘English sense’ of attraction began to be borrowed 
in French about the era of the Great Exhibitions, 
and had then, in 1869, become quite current.) 

1862 W. Avams Guide I. Wight (1873) 108 The Pier is of 
course the great ‘tion’ and main attraction of the place. 
Mod. The Health Exhibition has been the great attraction 
of the season (1884). 

Attra‘ctionless, a. 
tractive. 

1882 Glasg. /ier.24 Nov. 4/1 The bare, attractionless area, 

Attra‘ctionally, av. [Implics an adj. av- 
tracttonal.) In manner of, or by way of, attraction. 

1883 American VI. 172 The advance and retreat of the 
water react attractionally upon tlie plummet. 

+Attra‘ctionist. Ods. [f. prec. +-1sT.] Onc who 
accounted for phenomena by a theory of attraction. 

1748 Lond. Mag. 583 The attractionists were in raptures 
with that which they perceived. . in electrical bodies, 

Attractive (atrektiv), a. and sd. Also 7 at- 
trective. [a. F. attractif, -ive (14th c.), cogn. with 
Pr, atractiu, It. attrattivo, £. as if repr. L.. *attrac- 
fivus, {. attract-: see ATTRACT v. and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the attribute of attracting; 
apt or tending to attract. 

+1. Waving the attribute of drawing or sucking 
in; absorptive. Oés. 

1540 [see Atrract uv. 1], 1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 192 
By debilitie of the digestiue facultie, or of the Attractiue. 
1621 Burton Anat, A/el. 1. i. u.¥, This attractive power is 
very necessary in plants, which suck up moisture by the 
root. 1713 C’TESs. WINCHELSEA Misc. Poems gt Vapours 
Which .. rise In Clouds to the attractive Brain. 

+2. Afed. Having the property of ‘drawing’ 
matter or humours. Oés. 

1547 Boorpk Srev. Health x\vii. 22 b, For aches and peyne 
in the armes use seare clothes that be attractyve. 1597 J.T. 
Serm. Paules Cresse 46 A sore bitten witb a venemous 
beast, can not be healed, except by an attractiue medicine. 
1608 Torset Serpents 630 Drawing or attractive plaisters. 
1786 CuamBers Cyc/.(Rees), A ttractives, or attractive reme- 
dies..which are to be externally applied. ; 

+ 3. Having the property of drawing to itself by 
contact. Ods. 

1607 TorsEtt four, Beasts 81 The tongue of a Cat is very 
attractive and forcible like a file, attenuating by licking the 
flesh of a man. 

4. Having the property of drawing to itself by 
some physical force bodies not materially attached 
to it; of the nature of attraction. 

1603 HoLtann Plutarch’s Mor. 1337 There is not in that 
voidnesse any puissance attractive of bodies. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (x839) 527 The attractive power of 
the loadstone. 1695 BLackmore Pr. Arth. 1. 466 It feels 
th’ attractive Farth’s Magnetick Force. 1794 Herscuet in 
Phil, Trans. LXX XV. 46 Sir Isaac Newton has shewn that 
the sun, by its attractive power, retains the planets of our 
system in their orbits. 1879 Prescorr Sf. Telephone 67 
The intensity of the attractive impulses. 

b. fig. Drawing as by magnetic influence. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. 111.11. 117 Here’s Mettle more attractiue. 
1642 Br. ANprewes Patter Cath, Doctr. 109 Love is the 
lode-stone attractive of love. 

5. Having the quality of drawing (living beings) 
by influencing their will and action, 

1590 SHAKS. J/tds. N. 11. ti. gt She hath blessed and at- 
tractive eyes. 1601 HoLtanp #/r2y Ep. Vespas., Although . 
your gentlenesse and humanitie be one way attrective, and 
induceth me to draw neare unto your presence. 1730 SouTH- 
ALL Auggs 32 My Liquor has an attractive as well as the 
destructive Quality, and thereby does bring out and destroy 
every live Bugg. 1862 Mitt U7ti/it. 60 The repeliing in- 

fluence of pain as well as the attractive one of pleasure. 

6. Having the quality of attracting attcntion, 
interest, affection, or other pleasurable emotion ; 
interesting, engaging, pleasing, winning, alluring. 
(Now the most frequent usc.) 

1602 Warner al /6, ng. Epit. (1612) 389 By hisattractiue ver- 
tues. .confirmed to him the hearts of all his Subiects. 1630 
Bratuwart Eng, Gentl. (1641) 410/2 Decency, the attractivest 
motive of affection. 1817 Scotr Nod Koy’, Interesting and 
attractive for those who love to hear an old man’s stories of 
apastage. 1859 Sat. Kev. 23 July 103 It tells it in a style 
almost as attractive as a novel. 1878 Ovipa Frieuds/ip |. 
85 ‘Do you think her attractive?” *No, not atall.” 

nse, 

tL. Aid. A ‘drawing’ medicament. Oés. 

1607 TopseLt Serpents 619 The safest way..to cure the 
poyson, is by attractives. 1656 Rivctey Pract. PAysic 288 
Set Cupping glasses to it; also other Altractives. 1786 
{see A 2]. 5 

+2. That which draws like a magnet. Also fy. 

1g8x R. Noxman (/t/e) The new Attractive, containing a 
short Discourse of the Magnet or Loadstone, now first founa 
out. 1614 Rareicu //ist. Hordd 1. (1736) 267 The impiety 
of men ts the forcible attractive of God's vengeance. a 1652 


void of attractions, unat- 
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J. Smitu Set. Dése. vii. 359 That powerful attractive which 
by a strong and divine sympathy draws down the virtue of 
heaven into the souls of men. 

+3. A thing or circumstance which attracts at- 
tention, or interest, or draws people to see it ; an 
‘attraction.’ Ods. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. a. iii. 34 And, then, 
the dressing Is a most maine attractive! 1765 DoppripGE 
in J7enz. vill. § 4.(1823)221 God has removed so powerful an 
attractive from earth, 

+ 4. A quality that attracts morally or through 
pleasurable emotions ; esf. an attractive personal 
quality. Ods. (A very favourite word in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; now replaced by ATTRACTION.) 

1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. in Hart. Alisc. (1793) 187 He 
had very fine attractives, as being a good piece of a scholar. 
1706 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 194 The Women that are caught 
by these Attractives, must be verysilly. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 302 P4 The attractives of her Beauty. @ 1805 BEDDoME 
Disc. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. |xiii. 8 The powerful at- 
tractives of divine grace. 

Attra‘ctively, azz. [f. prec.+-1y2.] In an 
attractive manner, in a mamner that attracts, or 
draws ; by way of or with attraction. 

1604 Drayton A/oyses 1578 (‘Ord. MS.’ L.) And their glad 
ears attractively retain With what at Sinai Abraham’s God 
had told, 1648 Rous Sati of Love 3 Attractively amiable. 
1871 Sir J. Herscuer Fam. Lect. Sc. 286 A medium attrac- 
tively, and not repulsively elastic. 1878 Rorre Handbk. 
Shaks. Mus, 18 The song was most attractively given. 

Attractiveness. [f.as prec.+-Ness.]  At- 
tractive quality; aptness to draw to itself. 

1673 Phit. Trans. VIII. 6136 The .. body will emulate 
Amber in brightness and the attractiveness of straw. 1684 in 
Birch Hist. Royat Soc. 1V. 268 Observing the attractiveness 
of hotiron. @ 1716 Soutn Sern. VII. xiv. 293(T.) The same 
attractiveness in riches, the same relishin sovereignty. 1869 
SEELEY Lect. § Ess. vii. 190 The liveliness and attractiveness 
which interest boys. 

Attractor (atra*ktar). Also 7-8 -er. [Noun 
of agent (on Latin analogies), f. Arrract.] 

1. That which attracts or draws to itself. 

1646 Six T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 81 Amber draweth them 
not..they cannot rise unto the Attractor. 1713 DERHAM 
Phys.-Theot. 32 note, Which attraction. .of the lesser Bodies 
to that greater and most prevalent Attracter the Earth, is 
called their Gravity. 1859 MerRivaLe Rom. Erp. V. xii. 65 
The seven hills were themselves great attractors of rain. 

2. One who draws by sympathy or moral force. 

1641 SmectymMNnuus Ausw. Humb. Rem. (1653) 90 The chiefe 
attractor of the rebellious party. 1654 WxitLock Jazz. 
LExg. 343 (T.) True attracters of love. 


+ Attra‘ctory, ¢. Med. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
attractorius, f. attract-: see ATTRACT v. and -oRY.] 
Acting as an attractor (of humours, etc.), 


1684 tr. Bonct’s Merc. Compit. vi. 159 In this [fever] espe- 
cially Hippocrates propounded his attractory Broths. 


Attrahent (‘trahént), @. and sé. [ad. L. at- 
trahent-ent, pr. pple. of attrahére to draw to: see 
Attract v.} A. adj. That attracts, drawing, at- 
tracting. B. sd. (sc. agent.) 


1661 Lovett fist. Anim. & Mtn. 518 The humours, which i 


easily follow the attrahent medicament. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct. xv.127 The motion of steel to its attrahent. 1786 
CuambBers Cycé, (Rees) s.v., Attrahents are the same with 
what we otherwise cal! drawers, ripeners, maturantia, etc. 

+ Attra’p, v.1 Obs. [a. F. attrape-r, OF. 
atraper, f. & to, at+¢trappe Trav.] To catch in, 
or as in, a trap; to entrap. 

1524 State Pa. Hex. 8, VI. 258 To practise and attrapp 
Mons. de Bourbon. 1588 A. Kine Cavisius’ Catech. 36 He 
. . hes strowed all our wayes with girnes, to attrape our 
saules. 1681 Dinetey Jour in Trel. in Trans. Kilkenny 
Archeot. Soc Ser. 1. 11. 24, I have seen his hunts men 
halter, at-trap, and put ropes upon ye heads of good bucks. 

+ Attra‘p, v.2 Ods. Chiefly in pa. pple. at- 
trapped, attrapt. [f. A- pref 11+ TRaP v.] 
Furnished with trappings. (Said of a horse.) 

1580 Baret Atv. A 704 Attrapped royally, /ustvatus orna- 
tu regio. 1596 SpeNsER F. Q. Iv. iv. 39 And all his steed 
With oaken leaves attrapt. 1600 HotLanp Livy 858 (R.) 
Shall your horse bee attrapped and barbed more richly? 
1693 Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 178 Attrap, Phatleris ornare. 

+ Attray’, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. attrai-re, 
attray-ant:—L. attrahére to Atrracr. Cf. detray.] 
To attract, draw away. 

1579 BakER Guydon's Quest. Cyxurg. 40 The third inten- 
tion wherefore bleeding is made, is for to attray. 

+ Attray‘ant, a. Os. rare. In 5 atr-. 
[a. F. attrayant, OF. atrayant, pr. pple. of a(t)- 
traire to attract.] Attracting. 

1475 CAXTON Jasox 61 The graciouse atrayans regardes 
that she gaf afte times unto the preu Jason. 

+ Attrecta‘tion. 0¢s. Also 7 attract-. (At- 
trection in Cockeram.) [ad. L. attrectdtion-em, 
n. of action f. attrectd-re to touch, handle, f. a¢- = 
ad- to + tractare to handle.] Touching, handling, 
feeling with the hands. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 237 What through the affu- 
ence of humours, what through attrectation. 1623Cockrram, 
Attrection, a handling, or feeling. 1663 Ftagetfuim or O. 
Cromwelt (1672) 176 Which like.. the apples of Sodoin, van- 
ished and .erished in the Attrectation. 

Attri-buate, pa. pple. Obs. [f. F. attribud: 
see -ATE2.] By-form of ATTRIBUTE ff. a. 

1s4r R. CopLann Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Their mater is 
attribuate to them at the very begynnynge of theyr creacyon. 
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_t Attri‘bue, v. Obs. [a. F. attridue-r (14th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. attribuére.] To AtrriBute. 

1481 Caxton Tutte of Old Age, Hit must be attribued and 
remitted unto the beet bing bokes and langage. 1483 — 
Gotd. Leg. 87/4 Vo attrybue it to the mercy of God. 1489 
— Faytes of A.\. vi. 14 To the seygnourye of a [=one] 
Cyte he attrybued and gate so many other. 

Attributable (atribitabl), a. [f. Arrri- 
BUTE ¥.+-ABLE.] Capable of being attributed or 
ascribed, esf. as owing to, produced by. 

1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sez. xii. 65 Not strictly attributable 
to any thing without us. 1678 Evetyx Szfva (ed. 3) Pref., 
Experiments justly Attributable to several Members of the 
Royal Society. 1843 Mitt Logic mu. xvii. §4 How much 
is attributable to that cause. » 

+ Attri‘butary, 2. Os. rare—'. [On form- 
analogy of ¢trzdutary.} To be attributed. 

1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 58 As if the whole energy of 
the act were soly attributary to himself. ; 

+ Attribute, 6//. a. Obs. [ad. L. attribit-us, 
pa. pple. of attrzduére, f. at-, ad- to+tribuére to 
assign, bestow, grant, yield, deliver. After the 
formation of the verb ¢o attribute, the regular 
attributed gradually took its place as pa. pple. 
and attrzbute not being needed as an adj. became 
obs. Cf.-arE?.] Attributed; assigned, given. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1. (1495) 5 Power is appro- 
pryd tothe fader. to the sone wysdome is attrybute: and 
to the holy ghost is attrybute grace. 1539 ToNSTALL Servs. 
Patme Sund.(1823)51 All these honorable names be attribute 
by theym vnto hym. 1599 THVNNE Axintadv. 48 Heccate, 
which name is attribute to Diana. : 

Attribute (z‘tribizt), sd. [prob., in the main, 
a subst. use of ATTRIBUTE ///. a., though the L. 
attribitum (neuter sb. from the pa. pple. attr zbzitus), 
common in theological language, or its F. adapta- 
tion attribut (14th c. in Littré), may well have 
been the prototype.] 

1. A quality or character ascribed to any person 
or thing, one which is in common estimation or 
usage assigned to him; hence, sometzmes, an epi- 
thet or appellation in which the quality 1s ascribed. 

21400 Cov. Myst. 193 To the Sone connynge doth longe 
expres, Therwith the Serpent dyd Adam asay.. Thus the 
secunde person attrybute Was only towchyd by temptacion. 
1589 PuTTENHAM L£xg. Poeste(Arb.)44 The verie Etimologte 
of the name [God).. declaring plainely the nature of the attri- 
bute, which is all one as if we sayd good. 1596 SuAks. Merch. 
V1.1. 195 Mercy is aboue this sceptred sway. . It is an attri- 
bute to God himselfe. 1660 StanteY Hzst. Phzlos. 3/2 The 
attribute of Wise ..was conferr’d upon the rest in respect of 
their moral Rules and Practice. 1846 Wricut Zss. Alid. 
Ages II. xiii. 88 It is surprising how soon historical per- 
sonages become invested with romantic attributes. 

+ 2. Distinguished quality or character; honour, 
credit, reputation ascribed. (Cf. the parallel use of 
quality, rank, position, etc. in ‘a person of guadity,’ 
le. ‘guality worth naming.’) Obs. 

1602 SHAKS. /Yavi.1.iv. 22 It takes From our achievements 
..Ihe pith and marrow of our attribute. 1606 — Jy. 6 Cr. 
u. iii. 125 Much attribute he hath, and much the reason, 
Why we ascribe it to him. c1690 TempLe ‘Heroic Vert. 
Wks. 1731 I. 194 Cesar .. possessed very eminently all the 
Qualities..that enter into the composition of an Heroe, but 
failed of the Attribute or Honour. _ : 

3. A material object recognized as appropriate 
to, and thus symbolic of, any office or actor; sfec. 
in Painting, Sculpture: A conventional symbol 
added, as an accessory, to denote the character or 
show the identity of the personage represented. 

1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. wv. i. 191 His Scepter shewes the 
force of temporal! power, The attribute to awe and Maiestie. 
1705 Appison /éaty Rome, The sculptor, to distinguish him, 
gave him what the medallists call his proper attributes, a 
spear and a shield. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v. Attributes, 
The Club is an attribute of Hercules. 1814 Worpsw. E-xcurs. 
v. 492 A crown, an attribute of sovereign power. 1880 
Watpstein Pythag. Rhegion 19 A..remnant of marble, 
which shows that he also held a long attribute in his left 
hand. 1883 Q. Victoria lore Leaves 6 A small room full 
of his rifles and other implements and attributes of sport. 

4. A quality or character considered to belong 
to or be inherent in a person or thing ; a charac- 
teristic quality. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletapa. viii. (1870) I. 151 A étre- 
éute is a word properly convertible with g#adity, for every 
quality is an attribute and every attribute is a quality; but 
in our language, custom has introduced a certain distinction 
in their application. Attribute is considered as a word of 
loftier signification, and is, therefore, conventionally limited 
to qualities of a higher application, Thus, for example, it 
would be felt as indecorous to speak of the qualities of God, 
and as ridiculous to talk of the attributes of matter. 

(This distinction is hardly borne out by historical usage. 
Originally, ‘the attributes of God’ was preferred probably 
because men assumed no knowledge of the actual guadetics 
of the Deity, but only of those more or less fitly ‘attributed’ 
him; i.e. ‘attributes’ in sense x. But the exalted sense 2 
may have associated itself with the expression in the minds 
of many who used it. J. A. H. M.) 

(Cf. 1400 and 1596 in sense 1.] 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch's 
Mor. 26 All other fabulous fictions and attributes given unto 
them [the Gods].. have been devised only to give content- 
ment to the readers, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. §1 The 
attributes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to 
man, 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect.vi.208 Neither Matter, nor 
Motion as its Attribute and Property, can have existed from 
all Eternity. 1713 Deruam Pkys.- Theol. 72 Demonstrations 
of the Being and Attributes of God. 1825 M‘Cutocn 
Pot. Econ. \. 2 An attribute or quality of those articles only 
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which it requires some portion of voluntary human labour 
to produce. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph, 208 Truth, wisdom, 
power, justice, holiness and other attributes .. have in God 
their real being; in creatures a shadow of being only. 1868 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 359 Endowed with all 
the highest attributes of the statesman. 

b. rarely applied to: A bodily quality. 

3820 Scott A/onast. xxiv, Beauty was an attribute of the 
family. 1862 TRoLLope Orfey F. xix. 130, I will begin with 
her exterior attributes. 

ce, in Logic, That which may be predicated of 
any thing ; a quality, mode of existence, affection ; 
strictly an essential and permanent quality. 

1785 Reiw /ut. Powers 440 Every attribute is what the 
ancients called an universal. 1843 Mitt Logéc 1. ii. § 4 
Whiteness, again, is the name of a quality or attribute of 
those things. 1870 Bowen Logéc i. 8 The Concept is the 
Intuition stripped of its contingent or unessential attributes 
or marks, 

5. Gram. Sometimes used for: A word denoting 
an attribute; an attributive word; a predicable. 
esp. in Sentence Analysis:= Attributive adjunct, 
7.é. an adjective, or a word, phrase, or clause, per- 
forming the function of an adjective. 


1808 Mippteton Grk. Article (1855) 56 By Attributes 
Mr. Harris means Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles. 1867 
Moretti Exg. Grau. (ed. 3) 53 The attribute to the noun, 
z.é. the adjective or whatever takes the place of the adjec- 
tive. 1873 J. Curtis Axatysis 5 The subject may be enlarged 
by an attribute. 

Attribute (atribizt), v. [f. the prec. ppl. adj., 
which continued for some time to act as the pa. 
pple. of this, alongside of attributed. The poets 
down to Dryden and Scott show the pronunciation 
attribute or attribute, as in the ppl. adj. and sb.] 

I. As an external act. 

1. To- assign, bestow, give, concede, yield /o any 
one, as his right (property, title, authority, worship, 
honour). arch. or Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. 375 These two townes were 
attributed to Flaunders by reason of gage. 1537 Hen. VIII 
in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. 49 Whether this word Sacra- 
ment be, and ought to be, attribute tothe Seven only? 1565 
T. Ranpocen in Ellis Oveg. Lett.1. 184 11. 201 All honor that 
maye be attributed unto anye man by a wyf. 1620 MELToNn 
Astrolog. 62 Idolatry is a Diuine Worship, attributted to 
Idols. 1771 Feuncus Lett. xlix. 255 The power of depriving 
the subject of his birthright [was] attributed to. .the legisla- 
ture. 

b. To give or ascribe in assertion (praise or honour). 

1563 SHUTE Archit. F ij b, To whom vndoubtedly, the 
praise and commendation is chiefly to be attrybuted. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii. § 15 What celsitude of honour 
Plinius Secundus attributeth to Trajan in his funeral oration. 


2. To add to the representation of a personage, 


the conventional symbolic ‘attribute.’ 7ave. 

1756 J. Warton Ess. Pofe (1782) I. ii. 25 The trite and ob- 

vious insignia of a river God are attributed. 
II. As a mental act. 

3. To ascribe ¢e as belonging or proper; to con- 
sider or view as belonging or appropriate /o. 

1538 StarKEY Evgland 45 In the felycyte of man you put 
dyverse degres, to some attrybutyng more, and to some les. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 836 God attributes to place No 
sanctity, ifnone be thither brought By men. 1678 CupworTH 
Intelt, Syst. 1. iv. xxiv. 409 They..attribute the Highest 
place to that which is divine. 1832 Lewis Use § Ad. Pol. 
Terms Introd. 6 A sense is attributed to them which was 
never intended. 

+4. To attribute (much), etc.: to ascribe great 
importance fo, to hold in high estimation. Ods. 

1586 Let. to Earte Leycester 32, | attribute not so much 
to mine owne judgement. 1611 Biste Pref 4 Epiphanius 
. .doeth attribute so much vnto it [the LX X], that he holdeth 
the Authours thereof .. for Prophets. 1667 Mitton P. Z, 
vi. 565 Attributing overmuch to things Less excellent. 
Ibid. 1x. 320 Eve, who thought Less attributed to her Faith 
sincere. : 

5. To ascribe as a quality or ‘attribute’ belong- 
ing, proper, or inherent. (To attribute wisdom to 


one =to hold that he is wise.) 

1534 More Ausw. Pots. Bk. Wks. 1121/1 To attribute to 
hys manhed y' property which onely is appropried to his 
godhed, is to confounde bothe y® natures in Christ. 1621 
Biste od j. 22 In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly [szarg. attributed folly to God]. 1638 Wickins 
New Wortd \. (1684) 172 Such a strange Efficacy in the 
Bread of the Eucharist, as their Miraculous Relations do 
Attribute to it. 1862 Mitt Usitit. 42 The sort of mystical 
character which. .is apt to be attributed to the idea of moral 
obligation. 

6. To ascribe, impute, or refer, as an effect ¢o 


the cause; to reckon as a consequence of. 

1530 Patscr. 440/1, I attrybute, I ascrybe the cause of a 
mater to one cause or other, Padtribxe. 1626 Dx. Bucky. 
in Ellis Orig. Leét. 1. 329 111. 234, 1 cannot attribute this 
honour to any desert in me. 1794 SuLLivan View Nat. I. 
39 To the deluge he attributed the changes of the earth. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. vi. § 1 (1882) 268 The shrivelled arm 
of Richard the Third was attributed to witchcraft. 


7. To ascribe /o an author as his work. 

1599 THYNNE Animady. 15 [They] whiche attribute that 
choyse of armes to Chaucer. 1628 Prynne Cevs. Cozens 29 
Others attribute the inuention of them to St. Hierome. 1728 
Newton Chronot. Antended i, 86 The people of the Island 
Corcyra attributed the invention of the Sphere to Nausicaa. 
1816 Sincer Hest. Cards 157 To Gutenberg ..we are in- 
clined to attribute that which is said to be in the characters 
afterwards used by Albert Pfister at Bamberg. 1854 (¢¢¢/e) 
Edward III: a Phy attributed to Shakespeare. 
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8. To assign in one’s opinion /o its proper time 
or place. 

1567 Triadl Treas, (1850) 27 To the ende he semeth to 
attribute that thing When men be asociate with treasures 
celestiall. 1601 Hottanp /’/izy I. 75 They attribute the 
birth of the Muses in the wood Helicon. 1875 ScrivENER 
Lect. Grk. Test. 12 Several copies which may fairly be at. 
tributed to the fourth century. 

+9. With conzplement: To allow any one the ‘ at- 
tribute’ of; to hold him to be. 

1649 G. DanieL Trinarch. Hen. [V, 192 Whena Naturall 
Motley makes a Hood Vntoa Man, wee attribute him wise. 


Attri‘buted, #//. a. [f. prec.+-Eb. (Scott 
accented a'é/ribuled.)) Given as an attribute or 
appropriate possession ; ascribed as proper to. 

1808 Scott Maru:.iv. Introd., If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty's attributed name. 1854 [see ATTRIBUTE 7. 7]. 

Attri‘buter. varc. [f. as prec. +-ER1L] Onc 
who attributes ; an imputer. 

161r Coter., /mputeur,.a putter of things vpon, an at- 
tributer of things vnto others. 

Attri‘buting, v//. sd. [f. as prec. +-1nG!.] 
The action of ascribing as an attribute ; attribution. 

a 1631 Donne Sedcct. (1840) 36 We banish .. all! attributing 
of any power, to any faculty of our own. . 5 

Attribution (ctribi#‘fan). [a. F. attrrbucion, 
14th c. ad. L. atiribiition-em, n. of action f. al/r7- 
budre to ATTRIBUTE.] The action of attributing ; 
the result in which this action is embodied. 

I. The (external) action of bestowing. 

1. The action of bestowing or assigning (in fact) ; 
bestowal. arch. or Obs. 

1467 J. Tirtorr, Eart. Worc. in AS. Hari. 69 No. 17 Re- 
serving always to the Queenes Highnes and the Ladyes 
there present, the Attribution and Gifte of the Prize. 1650 
T. Gooowin Wes, (1862) IV. 446 The communication and 
attribution of the same rights, privileges, attributes. 1829 
Lanoor /uag. Conv. (1846) 1. 249 Although the Graces in 
none of their attributions are benignant to him. 

2. Ascription in word or statement. 

1649 Roperts Clavis B2b/, 39 By a gratefull Attribution, 
or Ascribing such names and titles unto God. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v. $18. 233 We.. never suspect these glorious 
attributions may be no more than complement or flattery. 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. V. v. 389 The biographer’s at- 
tribution of special merit to Colonel Reed. 

II. The (internal) action of ascribing or im- 
puting. 

3. The assigning or ascribing of a character or 
quality as belonging or propcr to any thing. 

1651 Wittie tr. Prttnrose’s Pop. Err. w. 246 Attribution of 
this power and dominion to them. 1774 ‘1. Warton Eng. 
Poetry (1840) 1. Diss. i. 14 The attribution of prophetical 
language to birds. 1837 Wnewe t //ts¢, Juduct. Sc. xvu.iv. 
§ 2 The attribution of sexes to plants. 1838 Sin W. Hamit- 
ton Logic v. (1866) I. 77 As these qualities or modes are only 
identified with the thing by a mental attribution, they are 
called attributes. Ree : 

b. Self-atiribution : ascription of honour or credit 


to oneself. 2 

1649 Ropserts Clavis ib/. 184 Not to give themselves to 
sensual pleasures, Luxury, Vain-glory, Self-attributions. 

4. The ascribing of an effect to a cause, of a 
work to its author, date, place, or of date and 
place to a work. esf. in Art-criticism: The as- 
cription of a work of art to its supposed author. 

a 1665 J. Goopwin Jilled w. the Spirit (1867) 335 Though 
the same attribution..be made unto God .. wherein the ac- 
tion is ascribed unto God. 1805 Extis 2. £. Wetr, Rom, 
(ed. Bohn) 75 zofe, Few mistakes are more usual than the 
attribution of early pieces to the copyists. 1864 Readcr 
27 Feb, 261/2 That any one has been yet tempted to follow 
his attributions, 1881 SaintsBury Drydcv i. 19 The blunder- 
ing attributio: of Dryden and his rivals to Corneille and 
Racine. 1882 J. Evans in Nature XXV. 549 Of John Hyr- 
canus .. there are numerous Copper coins of undoubted at- 
tribution. eam ; : 

+5. het. The qualifying of words by attributive 
adjuncts ; giving of epithets. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie in. xvii. (Arb.) 193 Epithe- 
ton or the Quallifier, otherwise the figure of Attribution. 

6. Logic. Vredication of an attribute. 

1860 Ane. THomson Laws of Th. § 60 To say that man is 
mortal is an act of Attribution. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 128 In 
each of the other forms the attribution is conditional. 

IIf. A thing attributed. 

7. Anything ascribed in one’s opinion or esti- 
mation, ¢.g. ascribed name, appellation, credit, 
character, property, quality, meaning, or sense of 
aword. Also in early use =ATTRIBUTE 2. ? Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 /fen. /V, 1W. i. 3 Such attribution should 
the Dowglas haue, As not a Souldiour of this seasons 
stampe, Should go so generall currant through the world. 
1615 T. Avans Jao Sonnes 68 Many and excellent are the 
attributions w*® the Scripture giveth us—as Friends, Chil- 
dren, Heirs, &c. 1738 Warsurton Div, Legat. U1. 237 To 
which Species of Gods it was an honorary Attribution. 

+8. An attributive word or adjunct, an ‘attri- 
bute.’ (So in L.) Ods. 

1589 Puttennam Eng, Pocsie wu. xvii. (Arb) 193 Some- 
times wordes suffered to go single, do giue greater sence 
and grace than words qualtified by attributions do. 

9. Authority or funetion grantcd (to a ruler, 
minister, delegate, court). (Irom mod. French.) 

1795 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 376 The legislative body 
shall determine the number and attributions (or functions) 
of the ministers, 1849 Grote Greece 11. xlvi. V. 482 Trials 

for homicide were only a small part of its attributions, 1865 
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Mutt Kepr. Govt. 125/2 Within the limits of its attributions, 
it makes laws which are obeyed by every citizen. 

Attributive (xtribivtiv), 2. and sd. fa. F. 
attributif, -ive (Cotgr.), f. L. attribiit- (sec At- 
TRIBUTE a.) + -IVE, as if ad. L. *attribativus.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Characterized by attributing. Ods. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. ut. i, 58 (Qo.) The will dotes that is 
attributive [o/r2, inclineable] To what infectiously it selfe 
affects, Without some image of th’ affected merit. : 

2. Logic, That assigns an attribute to a subjcct. 

1849 Asr. Tuomson Laws of Th. (1860) § 77. 134 Attribu- 
tive [judgment] where an indefinite (i.¢, undistributed) 
predicate is assigned to the subject. 1870 Bown Logic v. 
t10 In Attributive Judgments the Predicate is actually 
thought only connotatively, as a Mark or attribute of the 
Subject, and not denotatively, as the name of a class of things. 

3. Gram. That expresses an attribute. 

1840 Douctas Eng. Gram. (1876) 16 Attributive adjec- 
tives are those which express the quality of an object, as, 
a kind friend. 1875 Witney Life Lang. x. 207 Nearly 
all attributive words were inflected. 1881 Mason Lug. 
Gram. 145 When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjec- 
tive, or what is equivalent to an adjective. .this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the A ffributive Relation tothe noun 
or pronoun, and is said to be an <léfributive Adjunct to it. 

4, So-assigned, so-ascribed (by thosc who essay 
to assign the authorship of a painting or work of 
art). Cf. ascriptive, putative, and ATTRIBUTION 4. 

1866 Howe ts Veuet, Life xiv.206 An attributive Veronese. 

B. sé. An attributive word, one that denotes an 
attribute. Applied by Harris and others to ad- 
jectives, verbs, and adverbs ; by most modern gram- 
marians only to adjectives and their equivalents. 

1750 Harris //ermes 1. vi. (1786) 87 Attributives are all those 
principal Words, that denote Attributes, considered as At- 
tributes. /é/d. 94 All Attributives are either Verbs, Partici- 
ples, or Adjectives. 1858 Marsn Lng. Lang. ix. 193 A 
radical, which in itS simplest form and use, serves only as 
an attributive, in other words as an adjective, may be made 
to denote the quality which it ascribes, or an act by which 
that quality is manifested or imparted, and thus become 
a nounoraverb, 1881 Mason Eng. Grauz. 18 Both Verbs 
and Adjectives express notions of the actions and attri- 
butes of things. Verbs asser¢ the connection of the thing 
and its action or attribute; Adjectives asszze this con- 
nection. ‘T’o borrow a word from Mechanics, the Verb is a 
Dynamic A ttributive, the Adjective isa Static Attributive. 


Attri‘butively, a/v. [f. prec.+-L¥2.) In an 
attributive way; as an attnbute. 

1853 J. W. Gisas Phi lol, Stud. xi, Any substantive may have 
a word or phrase joined to it attributively. AZod. In house 
dog, and OE. zs-car/, the simple substantive ‘house’ is 
used attributivcly, instead of an adjective or genitive case. 

Attri‘butiveness. ave. [f as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being attributive. 

1861 L. ALexanoer tr. Dorner’s Pers. Christ 1. 1. 24 A 
position fluctuating between self-sustenance and attributive- 
ness [Ger. Selbststandigheit und Eigeuschaftlichkett), 

Attrimentous, obs. form of ATRAMENTOUS. 

Attrist (itri-st), v. ? Ods. [a. F. attriste-r, f. a 
to + ¢riste:—L. ¢tristis sad.) To make sad, sadden. 

1680 Sin W. Water Div. Medit. (1839) 103 Some aires 
and tunes. .sensibly attrist, others comfort. 1791 H. WAL- 
PoLe in A/iss Berry's Frul. & Corr. 1. 307 Your tender na- 
ture is not made for such spectacles; and why attrist it 
without doing any service. 

Attrite (atroit), f/.a. [ad. L. altrivus, pa. 
pple. of atterére, f. al-=ad- to, at + terére to rub.] 

1. Worn or ground down by friction. ? Ods. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Kea/ /’res. 40 A thing may be..chewed 
though it benot attriteorbroken. 1667 Mu.ton P. L.x 1073 
Or by collision of two bodies, grinde The Air attrite to Fire. 

2. Theol. Waving attrition: see ATTRITION 4. 

1625 Ussner Ausw. Fesuft 91 A man in confession, of at- 
trite is made contrite by vertue of the keyes. 1817 racts 

Sor Day i. 10 The Ephesian converts again, moved by fear 
and therefore attrite, came and confessed. 

Attrited (Atroitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Worn down by continued friction. Also fg. 

1760 Sterne 77. Shandy (1770) III. 50 So glazed, so con- 
trited and attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs in 
all its parts. 1866 J. Rose Ovid's Act. 47 The stream.. 
Rolling and bubbling through attrited sand. 1872 M.Cou.- 
tins Pr. Clarice 1. xiv. 206 The traveller... gets his indi- 
viduality toned down, gets a softened and attrited character. 

Attriteness. ? Oés. [f. Arrnite a.+-NEss.] 
‘ The being much worn.’ Bailey 1731. 

Attrition (Atri-fan). Also 4-6 -icioun, -ycyon, 
etc. [ad. L. a/trition-em, n. of action f. atirit-: 
see ATTRITE and -10N. The theological sensc 4 was 
earliest in Eng.] 

1. The action or process of rubbing one thing 
against another; mutual friction. 

1601 Hottano Pliny I. 490 They make shift for to rub and 
grate one wood against another, and by this attrition there 
fly out sparkes, 1776 Priestiey in Pit, Trans, LUXV1. 230 
Some..think that heat is produced in the lungs by the at- 
trition of the blood in passing through them. 1822 Isisos 
Sc. § Art I. 70 When the mill is too slowly fed..the stones, 
by their attrition, are apt to strike fire. 

Jig. 1656 Br. Hart Occas. Aledit. (1851) 34 The dangerous 
attritions of stubborn and wrangling spirits. 1782 V. Kxox 
Ess. (1819) II. Ixviii. 55 Nor have yet become callous by at- 
trition with the world. ; 

2. The action or process of rubbing away, wear- 
ing or grinding down, by friction. 

1601 Hottaxn Pliny 11. 466 Polished by that rubbing and 
attritton which tt meets withall, in the course and stream of 


A-TUMBLE. 


the water. 1718 J. Cuampertaynt Relig. Philos. I. iv. § 6 
The Attrition or Breaking of the Food, (1830 LyeL Pris. 
Geol. 1.250 Pebbles and sand. .decrease in size by attrition. 

Jig. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Morals(1756) 58 The compage 
of al! physical truths is not..always so closely maintained, 
as not tosuffer attrition, 1858 Max Muir Chips (1880) IL. 
xxvii. 354 Contact with English society exercises a constant 
attrition on the system of castes. ; . 

3. Surg. a. Rubbing away of the skin or tissue ; 
excoriation, abrasion. b. Comminuted fracture. 
(With quot. 1585 cf. OF. a/trice ha:morrhoid.) 

1543 TRAuERON }tgo's Chirurg. vi. 184 A greate inedicine 
in all wrestyngs and attritions of lacertes. 1585 Lioyp 
Treas. /lealth M ij, Hemorroydesand attrycions in the funda- 
ment. 1634 T. Jounson tr. /arcy's Chirurg. xv. i, (1678) 327 
hey call it Attrition, when the bone is broken into many 
small fragments. 1853 Mayu /i.rf, Lexr., Attrition. (Surg.) 
violent crushing of a part. 1875 H. Woov Theraf. (1879) 
582 Whenever surfaces become sore by attrition, or chafe. 

4, Theol, An imperfect sorrow for sin, as if a 
bruising which does not amount to utter crushing 
(contrition) ; ‘horror of sin through fear of punish- 
ment, without any loving scnse, or taste of God’s 
mercy’ Hooker), while coz/rition has its motive 
in the love of God. (A sense invented by scho- 
lastic theologians in 12th c.; the earliest in Eng.) 

¢1374 Cuaucrr Troylus 1. 557 Thou..wailist for thi synne 
and thyn offence, And hast for ferde caught attrition. 1506 
Ord. Crysten Men w. iii. 171 Attrycyon..is a maner of 
contrycyon unparfyte, 1765 Tucker 1.4. Nat. 11.65 Three 
stages in the passage from vice to virtue: attrition, con- 
trition, and repentance. ‘Ihe first is a sorrow for the mis- 
chiefs men have brought upon their own heads by their ill 
doings. 1875 H. E, Mannine A/ission I}. Ghost i. 16 Sacra- 
mental grace to raise our sorrow from attrition to contrition. 

Attritive (4tritiv), a. rare. [f. L. avriz- 
(see ATTRITE), as ifad. L. *a/¢rivivus.] Charac- 
terized by attrition, wearing away. 

cr8s0 H. Mitter Rambles Geot. ii. 11858) 246 Subjected to 
some further attritive process. 

Attritor (atraitai). rave. [f. as prec. + -on.] 
He who or that which rubs away or wears down. 

1818 Art Preserv, Feet 49 Another with his eradicator, a 
third with his attritor, all radical cures for corns. 

Attritus (itraitds). rare. [f. as prec. after 
detritus.) Matter produced by rubbing away or 
wearing down. 

1837 CartyLe #7, Kev. in. iv. (1871) 1. 71 When. .the World 
is all decayed down into due attritus of this sort. 

Attrokien : see ATROKE v. 

Attroopment (Atr#pmént). rare. [a. F. a/- 
troupement, f, atlrouper to assemblc tumultuously, 
f. @ to+ troupe troop, crowd.) A disorderly or 
tumultuous troop or crowd. 

1795 W. Tayior in JZonth. Rev. XVIII. 540 In a nation 
truly free there are not attroopments of houseless Lazaroni, 
as at Naples. 18zz — in A/onth. Mag. LLII1.103 Nominated 
by attroopments of people. 

Attry, variant of Arrry and of ATrERY a. Ods. 

Attune (atin), v. [f. At- pref3 + Tune v. ; 
probably suggested by AtoneE.] 

1. To bring into musical accord. Const. /o. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 76 Gan all the quire of birdes 
Their diverse notes t'attune unto his lay. 1725 Pore Ordyss. 
xvu. 312 For Phemius to the lyre attuned the strain. 1814 
Worosw. Wh, Doe 1. 3.7 Fancies wild: To which with no 
reluctant strings Thou hast attuned thy murmurings. 1867 
Macrarren Harmony iv. (1876) 144 Were all the notes per- 
fectly attuned to the true natural scale. 

b. fg. To bring into harmony or accord. 

1727 THOMSON Sumner 1365 Social friends Attun’d to 
happy union of soul. 1849 FREEMAN Arc/t. 90 The mind 
attuned to grace and harmony. : 

2. To bring (a musical instrument) to the right 
pitch; totune. Also fg. 

1728 Tuomson Sprig 1116 Harmony itself Attuning all 
their passions into love. 1866 ArcyLL Acign Law v. 276 
The physical causes which have ‘attuned’ a material organ 
so as to catch certain ethereal pulsations in the external 
world. 1875 B. Tavitor Faust I. xxi. 186, [ hear the noise 
of instruments attuning. 

3. To make tuneful or melodious. 

lk Mitton P. L. iv. 265 Aires, vernal aires. .attune The 
trembling leaves. ¢1750 SHENSTONE Ausin'd A ddbey 14 Birds 
..Attune from native boughs their various lay. 1796 Cote- 
RIDGE Dejection, Joy \tft her spirit, joy attune her voice. 

Attune (Atizn). sd. rare. [f. prec. vb. ; cf. ac- 
cord, to accord.}] Tuneful accord, harmony. 

1850 Mrs. Browntne /’ecrts II. 290 The new generations 
that cry In attune to our voice..‘ God,’ ‘ Liberty,’ ‘Truth.’ 

Attuned, ///. a. [f. ArruNE v. + -ED.] Brought 
into harmony, or to right musical pitch, harmo- 
nions, accordant. 

1595 SPENSER F. Q. 1. xu. v, [They sung] In well attuned 
notes a joyous lay. 1796 7 Coteripce A ution, Even., No 
more your sky-larks melting from the sight Shall thrill the 
attuned heart-string with delight. 1833 I. Taytor Fanat. 
x. §01 The chords of a nicely attuned heart. 

Attunement (iti7-nmént).  [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] An attuning or bringing into harmony. 

1866 Acer Su/it. Nat. & Man iw. 348 The healthy attune- 
ment of the discordant faculties and forces of the soul. 

Atturn, etturney, obs. ff. ATTORN, -EY. 

Attyn, Ods. ‘that not, L. gaia: sec At cony. 

A-tumble ‘itumb)), adzd. pir. [A prep.t - 
Tumse z.] In tumbling condition, tossing. 

128: W. C. Russece Savlor's Szeccth. (1. i. 75 The sea was 
all a-tumble with the breeze. 


ATURN. 


+ Atu‘rn, v. Ods. [In sense 1, a. OF. aturie-r, 
-oriter, -ourner, f. @ to+turner:—L. tornare to 
round off, f. zorszs, Gr. répvos lathe; cf. ATOUR sd. 
and ATTORN.] 

1. ¢rans. To attire, array, dress, prepare fitly. 


c1z2z0 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 257 Ich iseo a sonde 
cumen..leofliche aturnet. 

2, Totum, (a- is perh. fory-=3¢: see A particle.) 

¢1230 Aucr. R. 284 [Er] ure Louerd.. puruh his grace, 
habbe hire swuch aturned and imaked. ¢ 1330 Poem temp. 
Edw. 11, \i, Thus is the ordre of kni3t Aturned up & down. 

Aturn, early f. Atour 5d. Oés. dress, attire. 

A-twain (atwéin), advb. phr. arch. Forms: 
4 a-twayn, 4-5 a-twene, atweyn(e, 7 atwaine, 
6-atwain. [f. A prep.d+ Twain. Cf. A-tTwo.] 

1. In or into two parts; in two. 

1377 Lancrt. P. Pt. B. vn. 116 And pieres for pure tene 
pulled it atweyne. ¢c1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 540 A 
sharpe Sward of Sorowe shall cleve hir hert atweyn. 1634 
A. Huis, Now earth’s black mantle’s cut atwaine. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. 1. 344 Upon a stone the ring 
smote, and atwain It broke. 

Cf. ATWIN. 


2. Away from each other, asunder. 


1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. ut. 74 This bitter morn 
That joy and me atwain hath torn, 

+ Atwa‘pe, atwappe, v. Obs. rare. [f. AT- 
pref +*wapp-en, of unknown meaning.) éxér. 
To escape (with dative = from). 

c1325 £. E. Atdit. P. B. 1205 Er pay at-wappene mo3t pe 
wach. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Anz. 1167 What wylde so at- 
waped wy3es bat schotten, Watz al to-raced & rent. 

Atwee'l, pir. Sc. ? Contracted from wart weel 
= ‘wot well’; sometimes aphetized to ’twee/. 

1768 Ross Helcnore 21 (Jam.) Atweel I danc’d wi’ you on 
your birth day. 1794 Burns Wes. IV, "Tweel thou know’st 
na’ every pang Wad wring my bosom. 1816 Scotr Axtfig. 
xxxix, Atweel I wad fain tell him. 

Atween (4twi'n), prep. and adv. arch. and 
dial, Forms: 5 atwen(e, -eene, 5-6 attwen(e, 7— 
atween ; aphetic TWEEN. [f. A prep.l + -twene, 
-fween, stem of BE-TWEEN, on analogy of afore be- 
fore, among bimong, and other twin forms already 
in OE. Afzweez is the usual form in north. dial., but 
only a poetic archaism in the literary language.] 

A. prep. Between. 

c1q00 Pol. Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 27 A-twene theis tweyn 
a gret comparison. ¢1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882)1. 442 Atwen 
myn armys now shall I the embrace. 1579 J. SrusBEs Gaping 
Gulf Cv, Assured peace attwene them. 1748 THomson 
Cast. [ndol.\, ti, A season atween Juneand May. 1842 TEN- 
nyson Ortana, Thou comest atween me and the skies. 

+B. adv. In between, between whiles. Ods. 

1595 SPENSER Col. Cloxt 83 A bonie swaine, That Cuddy 
hight, him thus atweene bespake. 1596 — /. Q. 1V. vii. 35 
From her faire eyes wiping the deawy wet.. and kissing 
them atweene. 

+Atwe'nd, v. Obs. [f. At-pref2 + OE. wendan 
to go; cf OE. odwendan.) intr. To go away, 
escape (with datzve = from). : 

a1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 403 (Gr.) Uton opwendan hit nu 
monna bearnum! 1205 Lay. 19564 Feole per atwenden tou- 
ward ban nordenden. a 1250 Owl & -Vight. 1425 Heo mai 
hire guld atwende. 

+ Atwin, v. Obs. rare—1. [f. A pref 1+ ME. 
twinnen to divide, separate.} ‘To separate, part. 

2a1400 .VS. Laud No, 486 (Halliw.) The grete drede that 
the saule ys inne, Whan the bodye and yt schal atwynne. 
+ A-twin, advb. phr\ Obs. Forms: 4 0 
twynne, o tuyn, o tuynne, a twyne, a twyny, 
atwinn(e, 4-5 atwynne, atwin, 4-6 atwyn. 
[f. A prep.1+ Twin, a. ON. fvizn ‘two and two, 
in pairs, two different things’ ; also ¢v77z27 (indecl.) 
two. ?Or from TWIN v. to separate: cf. ATWIN v.] 

1. Away from each other, asunder, apart. 

1303 R. Bruxne Handt, Synne 9177 Pe same oure atwynne 
pe wonede. 1330 — Chron. 101 Neuer bei were o twynne, 
yntille ded pam slouh. 1382 Wyctiir Acts xv. 39 Forsoth 
dissencioun is maad, so that thei departiden a twyny [z. ~ 
atwynne. 1388atwynny. c1449 Pecocx Res7. 1. vii. 32 
Grammer and dyuynyte ben ij. facultees atwin and asundir 
departid. c1s00 Aing & Barker 127in Hazl. E. P. P.(1864) 
1o Owr kyng and the barker partyd feyr a twyn. 

2. In two, in twain. 

61460 Lybeaus Disc, 1962 And karf..hys hedde atwynne. 

A-twin (atwin), advd, phr.2 rare". [f. Twin 
after AKIN.] In the relation of twin wth. 

1879 M. Conway Dewzonol. 1. 11. xi. 418 The monster sent 
byone. .isethicallyatwin with the snake created by the other. 

+ Atwind, v. Obs. 1-3. a. ¢. atwand, at- 
wond. /2. pple. atwunden, atwonde. [OE. at- 
windan, f. At- pref? + windan to Winp.] intr. 
To escape (with datzve = from) ; to depart, cease. 

c1000 -Ereric Fob i. 16 (Bosw.) Ic Ana xtwAnd. c1z00 
Ormtn 8003 Patt Crist ne shollde mu3henn himm [Herod] 
Onn ane wise attwindenn. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3058 Moyses 
.. helde up is hond, And al dis vnweder dor atwond. 

A-twist (atwisst), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
Twist.] On the twist, twisted, askew. 

1754 SMEATON in Phit, Trans. XLVIII. 534 This plate 
being set a little atwist 1835 Beckrorp Accof/. 171 His 
limbs all atwist, and his mouth all awry. 

+ Atwi'te, v.1 Obs. Forms: /xf. 1 etwitan, 
3 etwite, 3-6 atwite, 4 atwy3te, 4-6 attwyte. 
Pa. t. 1-3 stw&t, -witen, 3 etwat, 4 atwot. 
[f At- pref} + OE. wztax to blame, reproach; cf. 


| 
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OE, obwitan. The modem Twit, tormerly ‘wte, 
is an aphetized form of this word.] 

1. To cast an imputation upon, reproach, up- 
braid, blame, taunt, twit; a. with double object 
(ace. and dative): To reproach a thing ¢o a person. 

atooo Beowulf 2304 Sipdan [him]..GUdlaf and Oslaf.. 
zetwiton weana d&l. 1205 Lay. 19594 Sexisce men..mine 
unhale me atwiten. c13z0 Sexyn Sages (W.) 1876 And hire 
misdedes hire atwot. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 
113 a, Thyng most slaundrous theyr nobles tatwite. 

b. a person of a thing, or ¢haz, ete. 

¢885 K. AStrrep Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 5 Hwy odwite ze 
wyrde eowre, bxt hio seweald nafad? c1z30 Aucr. R. 70 
Ne ne etwited him of his undeau. ¢ 1330 Florice 6 Bl. 485 
Thilke dai schal neuer be That men schal at wite me That 
I schal ben of loue untrewe. c1524 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 
25 Of gredynes lest men the wolde attwite. 1530 Cadisto § 
Melb. in Hazl. Dodsé. 1. 85, I marvel greatly thou dost me 
so atwite Of the doubt, that thou hast of my secretness. 

ce. with simple personal obj. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxiii.17 Fynd ztwitad feecne Drihtne, 1205 
Lay. 26584 Ofte heo heom atwiten. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 106 
So may God answerye the Wanne thou hym atwyst. ¢1430 
Lypae. Bochas vu. iv. (1554) 167 b, Who is defouled, none 
other should atwite. 

“| A weak pa. t. afcvytede occurs, and an anoma- 
lous pa. t. and pple. a/ww7st after zv7t to know. 

1297 R. Giouc. 33 Pis word..atwytede hym & ys stat.. 
He yt vnderstod, pat ys child at wiste ys pouerte. ¢1314 
Guy Warw. 25x And thou in thine halle me sle, For 


traisoun it worth atwist the. 
+Atwi'te, 2.2 Obs. rare—. [f. At- prof? + 


OE. w7tai to go, proceed.) To depart, go away. 
c1250 Ger, & Ex. 1649 And god at-wot in-to hise li5t. 

+ Atwi'ting, v/. sb. Obs. [f. ATWITE v.1 + 
-ING*.] Reproaching ; reproach, taunt. 

1340 Ayers. 194 Hi ham.. ziggeb zuo vele atuytinges. 
¢1460 RusseLt Bk. Nurture 273 in Babees Bk. 139 To alle 
pe lordes haue ye a sight for groggynge’& atwytynge. 

A-twitter (atwitar), advd. phr. [A prepd+ 
TwITTER.] In a twitter, twittering. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. 848 Eaves all a-twitter with swallows. 

Atwixt (Atwikst), prep. arch or dial, Forms: 
4-5 atwyxen, -ixen, -ix(e, 5 -yxyn, -exyn, a- 
thwyx, 4- atwixt; aphetic "rwixT. [f. A- pref. 2 
+-twixt, stem of betwzxt; cf. atween. For the 
variations, see BETWIXT.}] Between. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troyfus v. 472 Atwixt noone and prime. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 17 A-twyxyn, atwexyn, atwyxt, /zter. 
1464 Epw.1V in Paston Lett. 493 11.166 Maters..in debate 
athwyx the seid John Paston and William Yelverton. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 25 Trewes .. atwixen Charles the vij'".. and 
your predecessour Harry the sext. 1566 GascoIGNE Focasta 
(1587) 104 Then I atwixt them both wil throw my selfe. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, 1X1. 1. 383 The yellow sand They 
kissed atwixt the sea and land. 


A-two (itz), advb. phr. arch and dial. Forms: 
I on tu, on twa, 3-4 atuo, 4-5 atwoo, 4-6 a to, 
ato, 5 o-two, 6 atoo, 3- atwo, a-two. [OE. oz 
tu, on twd,intwo: see A prepland Two. While 
a-twain is only a literary archaism, a-fzwo is also in 
modern dialects ; the regularprose form is 272 fwo.] 

1. In or into two parts; a-twain. arch. 

c 885 K. ELerep Oros. 1. x. §3 Hie heora here on ta [vm 
on twa] tod&ldon. 1297 R. Giouc. 375 Rychard..brec per 
hys necke atuo. c¢1420 Chron. Vitod. 862 Alle pe gables of 
the shippe pPey broston a to. 1605 CAMDEN Mev. (1637) 291 
A inouse in time may bite atwo a cable. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 49 Sawed Sigmund .. till the stone was cleft atwo. 

+ 2. Away from each other, apart, asunder. Ods. 

€1270 Assumpcion 263 Sithen we ben parted atwo. ¢1425 
Seven Sages (P.) 3053 Thay token leve and wente o-two. 
1450 LoneLicuH Grait xv. 604 Kysseth me er that we now 
departen atwo. 

Atwond, Atwot, pa. t. of ATwinp, ATWITE v. 

+ Atwre'nch, v. Oés. Also 3 et-. [f. At- 
pref. +wrencan to deceive by artifice, f. wregnc 
trick.] zztr. To escape by wile (with dafzve = from). 

c1200 St, Marhar.15 3ef ha bus..bauied ant polied ant 
wened bah to etwrenchen. c1zg0 Owl & Night. 81z The 
fox. .wenth eche hunde at-wrenche. 

Atypic (atipik), a. [f. A- pref 144+ Tyvic.] 
Not typical, not conformable to the ordinary type. 
Atyse, var. ATTIcE v. Oés. to instigate, entice. 
Au-, in ME. was commonly written for Av-, and 
sometimes for Aw-, which see for words and forms 

not entered under Av-. 

Au, obs. form of Owe v. 

Aualk, Aualle: see AWAKE, AFALLE. 

|| Aubade (oba'd). [Fr., ad. Sp. a/bada, f. alba 
dawn: see -ADE.] A musical announcement of 
dawn, a sunrise song or open-air conccrt. 

1678 Puiturs, 4 zbades (French), Songs, or Instrumentall 
music, sung, or playd under any ones Chamber window in 
the morning. 1867 Standard 3 Jan. 5/7 The annual aubade, 
or salute of drums, took place on Monday afternoon. 1873 
Loner. Emma & Eginh. 111 Till the crowing cock .. Sang 
his aubade with lusty voice and clear. 

|| Aubain (oben). [Fr.; med.L. 4lbdnus; ety- 
mol. unknown: sce Littré.] A non-naturalized 
foreigner subject to the right of azdbazne. 

1882 Brace Gesta Christi 194 The aubains. .of the Middle 
Ages seem to have been in alinost the same position with serfs. 

|| Aubaine (oben). [KFr.: see prec.] -(Sce quot.) 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., An embassador. .is not sub- 
ject to the right of aubaine. 1866 Hayvpn Dict. Daies, 


AUCTARY. 


Aubaine, a right of French Kings, which existed from the 
beginning of the monarchy, whereby they claimed the 
property of every stranger who died in their country, with- 
out having been naturalised, was abolished by the national 
assembly in 1790; re-established by Napoleon; and finally 
annulled July 14, 1819. 


Aube, obs. form of ALB. 

|| Auberge (oberg). Also 7 alberge. [Fr. :— 
alberge, earlier helberge, 11th c. herberge, a. MHG. 
herberge, OHG. heri-berga, lit. ‘army-shelter,’ 
camp, tent, inn: cf. G. herberge, and Haxgour.] 
An inn, a place of accommodation for travellers. 

1615 G. SAanpys J7rav.195 The alberges of the Knight 
Hospitallers of St. Johns. 1777 Suucksurcu in Phil. Trans. 
LXVII. 533 We had dined in a most miserable auberge, 


1871 Tynpatt Frag, Sc. Il. i. 2 At an auberge near the 
foot of the Rhone glacier. 


Hence || Aubergiste, keeper of an auberge. 
+ Aube'rgical a. (nonce-wd.). 

1775 H. Warrore Lett. Ctess Ossory I. 178 Some tender 
swain had written..his fair one’s name in this usual aubergi- 
cal exclamation. 1766 SMoLLETT Trav. 25 The aubergistes 
impose upon us shamefully. 

| Aubergine (oberzi'n). [Fr., dim. of auderge, 
variant of a/berge ‘a kind of peach’ (Littré), ad. 
Sp. alberchigo, alverchiga, ‘an apricocke’ (Min- 
sheu 1623).] The fruit of the Egg-plant, So/axzum 
esculentum, resembling a goose’s egg in size and 
shape, and usually of purple colour; also called 
Brinjal. 

1794 STEDMAN Surinam (1813) I. xii. 320 The aubergines 
are a species of fruit which grows in the shape of a cucum- 
ber, 1811 Jonthty Mag. XXXII. 258 The tomato, the 
aubergine, and several other culinary plants. 1883 S?. 


Fames's Gaz. 20 Dec. 5/2, | wonder also that the aubergine 
did not remind him of another kitchen fruit. 


+ Aubifane. Os. rare—}. [a. F. aubifoin ‘the 
weed Blew-bottle, Blew-blaw, Corne-flower, Hurt- 
sickle’ (Cotgr. 1611), of unkn. crigin.} Vhe Corn 
Blue-bottle (Centaurea Cyanus). 


1622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. (1634) Xv, The 5th colour is 
Sable, or Black, and signifieth, in Flowers, the Aubifane. 

| Aubin (oben). [Fr., = OF. odin (applied also 
to the horse itself), according to Diez f. Eng. 
Hossy.] ‘A kind of broken gait, or pace, be- 
tween an amble and a gallop; reputed a defect in 
a horse.’ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 

Auburn (gbym), z. Forms: 5-7 aborne, 
-ourne, 6 alborne, auberne, aberne, 6-7 au- 
born(e, abourn, aburn(e, 9g auburne, $- au- 
burn ; also 6 abron, abrun(e, 7 abroun, abrown. 
[a. OF. alborne, auborne:—L. alburnus (= subal- 
bus, Du Cange) nearly white, whitish. In 16- 
17th c. written abyron, abrune, abroun (cf. APRON, 
aperne), Which prob. originated, or at least en- 
couraged, the idea that azdurn was a kind of 
brown (an etymology actually adopted by Richard- 
son), and so helped to modify the signification of 
the word.] 

orig. Of a yellowish- or brownish-white colour ; 
now, of a golden-brown or ruddy-brown colour. 

1430 Lypc. Chrox. Troy u. xv, Aborne heyr crispyng for 
thicknesse. 148x Caxton J/yr7, ul. xvil. 103 The rayes of 
the sonne make the heer of a man abourne or blounde. 1533 
Exyor Cast. Hetth (1541) 2 Heare blacke or darke aburne. 
1547 Boorpe Srev. Health \vi. 25 Alborne heare and yelowe 
heare commethe of a gentyl nature. 1576 T. N[Ewron] 
Lemnie’s Touchst. Complex. (1633) 58 Faire aburne or ches- 
ten colour. 1580 Baret AZv. A715 Light auborne, széd- 
Jlauus, subrutilus. 1591 Percivact Sp. Déct., Razo, abrun 
headed, Sudrufus. 1599 Hatt Sat. in. v. 8 Whose curled 
head With abron locks was fairely furnished. 21649 Drumm. 
oF Hawtn. Yas. J Wks. 1711, 16 His hair was abourn, a 
colour bet ween white and red. 21697 in Masson Afifto1 (1859) 
I. 275 ‘He had light brown hair,’ continues Aubrey,—putting 
the word ‘abrown’ (‘auburn’) in the margin by way of 
synonym for ‘light brown.’ 1808 Scott A/arm. v. ix, And 
auburn of the darkest dye, His short curled beard and hair. 
1859 Geo. Exior 4. Bede 61 The rays..lit up her pale red 
hair to auburn. 

b. absol. quasi-sd. 

1852 D. Moir Christin. Alusings v.Wks. II. 254 Thy tresses 
in the breeze Floating their auburn, 

Auch, variant of Ac conj. Obs. but. 

Au‘chlet. Sc. ?Ods. [f. aucht, Eicut + -LEt 
dim,, or Lot, a part (Jamieson).] A measure, the 
eighth part of a boll: ef. fv/ot, the fourth part. 

1796 Ace. in Scott Old Mort. Introd. (1862) 8 To Four 
Auchlet of Ait meal 3s. 4a. 1819 Caled. Mercury 1 Nov. 
(Jam.) The auchlet .. usually contained two pounds more 
than the present stone does. 

Aucht, Sc. form of AucuHT and E1cHrt. 

+ Auct, f/. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. auctus, pa. 
pple. of azyzre to increase.) Increased, enlarged. 
16s2 Gaute Magastrom, 86 Of stars auc’t and diminute. 

+ Auctary. Ols. Also 7 auctuarie. [ad. L. 
auctérium, f. auct-: see prec. and -ARIUM.] An 
addition or augmentation ; something superadded. 
1580-1646 in ‘I. Craufurd Unie, Edin. 137 (Jam.) An large 
auctary to the library. 1621 Motte Camerar, Lic, Lib, 
Pref., In this Volume comprehended, with a large Auctuarie, 
1653 Baxter Saint's &. 1. vi (1662) 63 God gives us out- 

ward things, as auctaries, as overplus, or above measure. 

Auctentyke, obs. form of AUTHENTIC. 

Aucthor, -itie, -ize, obs. f. AUTHOR, -ITY, eta 


AUCTIFICAL. 
+ Aucti‘fical, «. Ods.-° [f. L. auctific-us (f. 


auct-us increase + -/icus making) + -\L!.] ‘That 
makes an increase or augmentation.’ Blount 1656. 

Auction (okfan), sd. [ad. L. auction-em ‘in- 
crease,’ n. of action f. augére to inercase, already 
in L. use for ‘a sale by increasc of bids.’ (Not in 
Fr.)] 

+1. The action of increasing ; incrcasc, growth. 

1692 Ray Das. 11. iv. (1732) 124 The Actions of Nutrition, 
-\uction and Generation. 1696 Puituips, f vcf/o, in Physie, 
Nourishinent whereby more is restor'd than was lost. 

2. A public sale in which each bidder offers an 
increasc upon the price offered by the preceding, 
the article put up being sold to the highest bidder. 
Called in Scot). and north of Engl. a rozp. 

(‘To sell or put up @¢ auction’ is a common const. in U.S.; 
in England goods are ‘ sold éy auction,’ ‘put up fo auction.’) 

1595 Warner Plantus’ Menzch. v. vii.(R.) The auction of 
Menzechmus.. when will be sold Slaves, household goods, 
etc. 1678 Pintiirs (App.), ciaction, a making a publick 
Sale, and selling of Goods by an Outcry. 1692 Sir C. 
Lyttevton in //attan Corr. (1878) 11. 169 Many auctions. . 
of y* best collections [of pictures]. 1758 JoHnson /dler 
No. 5 » 6 Ladies, who inust run to sales and auctions with- 
outan attendant. 1860 MotLey .Vether/, 1. i. 14 His carpets 
.. were disposed of at auction. 1876 Rocrers Pol. Econ, xiii. 
21 These. .were put up from time to time to auction. 

Jig. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. 11. 216 Then followed 
an auction ..On one side the king, on the other the Church, 
began to bid eagerly against each other. 

3. A public sale of somewhat similar character. 

(It has been the custom in some places to set up an inch 
of lighted candle, the last bidder before the wick falls be- 
coming purchaser of the property. In a Dutch auction, 
property is offered at a price beyond its value, the price be- 
ing gradually lowered till sone one accepts it as purchaser.) 

1673 Marvett Reh. Trausp. nu. 234 As in au Auction, to 
be sold by Inch of Candle. 1728 Younc Love of Fame iv. 
(1757) 115 The writing tribe, who shameless auctions hold 
Of praise, by inch of candle to be sold. 188: Daily Nets 
29 Dec. 6/4 The captain sells the fish by auction, putting 
the highest price on the basketful to be sold, and gradually 
lowering it till some one closes with his offer. 

+4. The property put up to auction. Ods. 

1732 Pore Mor. Ess. ui. 119 Ask you why Phryne the 
whole auction buys? Phryne foresees a general excise. 

5. attrib. as in auction-house, -mart, -pulpit. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1716/4 There is daily attendance 
given at the Auction-house, 1810 Bentnam Packing (1821) 
121 fhe magnificent edifice, now erecting.. under the name 
of the Auction Mart. 

Auction (S'kfan), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. L. auc- 
tion-ari in same sense.] To sell by auction. Hence 
Auctioned ///. a. 

1807 CrapBe Par, Reg. 11 349 An auctioned bed, with 
curtains neat and new. 1884 if Steruens in Contemp. Rev. 
May 689 And auctioned off their consciences to the Minis- 
terial bidder. am 

Auctionary (S'kfenari), 2. ? Obs. [ad. L. azc- 
tionarius: see AUCTION and -aRY.] Of or per- 
taining to an auction. 

1693 Drypen Juvenals Sat. vii. (R.) With auctionary 
hammer in thy hand .. and knocking thrice. 

Auctioneer (Skfante1), 5d. [f. Auction + 
-EER. (Cf. med.L. auctiondrius, auctiéndtor, one 
who increases the price, a regrater.)] One who 
conducts sales by auction. 

1708 in Kersey. 1762 Lom. Mag. XXX1. 296 An Auc- 
tioneer and a Fishmonger. 1841 Borrow Zinca/i 1. iv. 1. 
289 He had perhaps talked more than an auctioneer during 
a three days’sale. (aftr 76.) 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 111. 
x. 1, 200 To describe this Crown-Prince Mansion. . with 
auctioneer minuteness. 

Auctioneer, v. [f. prec. sb.] To sell by 
auction. Hence Auctioneering w4/. sd. 

21733 Nortu Leves (1826) 111. 290 Mills, with his auc- 
tioneering, atlasses and projects, failed. 1785 Cowper Task 
in, 756 Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile, Then 
advertised, and auctioneer'd away. 1880 MuirHeap Gatus 
456 rgentarivs .. combined auctioneering with banking. 

+Au'ctive, « Obds.rare—'. [f. L. auct- (see 
uct) +-IVE, as if ad. L. *auctives.] Character- 
ized by increase or growth. 

1634 T. Jounson Purey’s Chirurg. 1. i. (1678) 52 The 
Natural {faculty] is parted into the nutritive, auctive, and 
generative. 1678 Puituips (App.) ductive, apt to grow or 
increase. 

|| Auctor (d:ktp1). Rom. Law. [a. L. auctor: 
sce AUTHOR.] The person who warrants the right 
of possession ; /ezce, a scller, vendor. 

1875 Poste Gayus 111. 401 His auctor, or the person from 
whom he deduced his title. 

Auctor, -ice, -yte, obs. ff. AUTHOR, -ESS, -ITY. 

+ Auctora‘tion. Obs—° [ad. late L. auctora- 
/ién-em, n. of action f. auctordre, -dri, to hire one- 
self out.] ‘A binding one’s self an apprentice or 
servant.’ Bailey 1731. 


+ Aucto'rizate, autor-, #//. 2. [ad. med.L. 
auctorisat-us authorized; cf. F. autorisé, in 16th c. 
auctorisé. See -aTE!.] 1. pa. pple. Authorized. 
2. adj. Of established authority, accredited. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. ohn xix. 10 To punishe 
transgressours of the lawe am I auctorisate. 1558 KEN- 
NEDY Compend. Tract. in Misc. Wodr, Soc, (1844) 109 The 
maist ancient and autorizate authoris. 


Aucuba (§'kizba). For. [Japanese name] A 
well-known hardy evergreen dicecious shrub (4u- 
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cuba Japonica, X.O. Cornacew), with laurel-like 
leaves usually blotched with pale yellow, grown 
for ornamental purposes. 

1819 Rees Cyc/, WI, Aucnba, a large Japanese rec. .in- 
troduced by Mr. John Grocfer in 1783, 1862 S. arrripce 
Eng. Months to The aucuha shows in the shrubbery his 
broadening leaf Spotted with gold. 

+Aucupable, ¢. Ods.-° 
pabilis, £. ancupar?’: see next and -BLE.] 
for birding and fowling.’ Bailey 1731. 

Aucupate (9-kipelt), v. ?Ods. [f. L. aucupat- 
ppl. stem of amcupart, -are, f. aucup-em (nom. 
anceps = aviceps) bird-catcher, f. avi-s bird + capcre 
to take.] ¢it. To go a bird-catching ; fig. (as in 
L.) to lie in wait for, hunt after, gain by craft. 

1630 R. H. in ¥. Taylor's (Water P.) Wks. Avb/1 To 
aucupate great fauours froin Apollo. 1834 Gent/. Mag. CIV. 
1. 66 To aucupate benefices, by cajoling the Patrons, 

Aucupa‘tion. ? Oés.-° [ad. L. aucupation-em, 
n. of action f. aucufa-ri; see prec.] ‘lfunting 
after a thing.” BuLuoKaR 1616. ‘ Birding or fowl- 
ing ; also gain, advantage.’ Blount G7. 1656. 

udacious (Sdé''fas), a. [f. L. audac(2-, nom. 
audax, bold, daring, f. audére to dare: sec 
-acious. Cf. F. audacienx, Cotgr. 1611.] 

1. Daring, bold, confident, intrepid. 

1sso Nicotts Thucydides 11. evi. 67 More bolde and auda- 
cious in this thing, wherein we have much experyence. 
1698 Drypen Ovid's /phis (T.) Big was her voice, audacious 
was her tone:—The maid becomes a youth. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 436 ? 9 Miller had an audacious Look, thut took 
the Eye. 1826 Scott /Voodst. (1832) 178 All eyes turned to 
the audacious speaker, 

b. transferred to things. 

1609 B. Jonson Sy, Wom. u. v, My Wife must be ac- 
complished with courtly and audacious Ornaments. 1855 
Motrey Dutch Rep... 1. (1866) 51 The audacious and ex- 
quisitely embroidered tower of the townhouse. 

2. Unrestrained by, or setting at defiance, the 
principles of decorum and morality; presumptu- 
ously wicked, impudent, shameless. 

iso Suaxs. 1 Afen. V/, 1. i. 14 Such is thy audacious 
wickednesse. 1612 Warner 4/6, Eng... i. 2 As he and his 
audacious crew, the Tower of Babel reare. 1649 Mitton 
Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 1. 357 But we are told, We 
embrace Paganism and Judaism in the arms of Toleration. 
A most audacious calumny! 1722 DE Foe Jfol// F7?. (1840) 
286, 1 grew more hardened and audacious than ever. 1825 
Bro. Fonathan 11. 259 Like anaudacious profligate, as he was. 

+3. Inspiring boldness. Ods. rare. 

a1625 Fretcuer Wom. Prize u.v.(T.) They have got me- 
theglin, and audacious ale, And talk like tyrants! 

Auda‘ciously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 

1. Fearlessly, boldly; with confidence and courage. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. £. v. ii. 104 Yet feare not thou, but 
speake audaciously. 1855 Mottey Dutch Ref. viii. (1858) 47 
The honor of having battled audaciously. . in behalf of human 
rights. 

2. Presumptuously, impudently, shamelessly. 

1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Bret. vu. iv. (1632) 205 [He] committed 
more audaciously those vices. 1850 MERIVALE Nom. Eutp. 
xxvii. 111. 287 He audaciously transmitted a mandate to 
Rome, requiring that these titles should be acknowledged. 

Auda‘ciousness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] 

1. Boldness, confidence, daring. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 494 The audaciousnesse of the 
artificer, who ventured to make so huge and monstrous 
works, 1825 T. JerFerson Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 75 As 
much a man as either of her colleagues, in audaciousness, 
in enterprise, and in the thirst of domination. 

2. Reckless daring; = AupacitTy 2. 

1899 Virr. Policte 25 Fortitude. .reduceth feare and auda- 
Clousnesse to mediocritie. 1742 MippLeTon Cicero (ed. 3) 11. 
vi. 17 In an act so mad..his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears, 

3. Presumptuousness, effrontery, impudence, shame- 
lessness ;= AUDACITY 3. 

1599 Warn. Faire Wom. uu. 1493 He should with such 
audaciousness presume To baffle Justice. 21639 WHATELEY 
Prototypes \. iv. (1640) 42 A grievous audaciousnesse.. that 
hee would leape over the poles as it were which God had 
fixed. 1838-9 //00d"’s Own, Fubb Lett. 53 As Mr. Davis had 
the audaciousness to own to. 

Audacity (Gde'siti). Forms: 5 audacite, 
5-6 -yte, 6-7 -itie, 7 -itye, 6- audacity. [f. L. 
audic-em AUDACIOUS +-ITY ; sce -AcITY: cf. It. 
audacita (Florio 1611).] 

1. Boldness, daring, intrepidity ; confidence. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (1865) 1. 61 Euery thynge is of more 
animosite and audacite in his universalle then his parte 
parcialle. 1538 Coverpate .V. 7. Ded., It doth. .encourage 
ine now likewyse to use the same audacity toward your 
grace, 1601 Hottanp Piyny IH. 454 Such is the audacitie 
of man, that hee hath learned to counterfeit Nature. 1714 
STEELE Lover :1723) 30 Some .. have relapsed from the 
Audacity they had arrived at, into their first Bashfulness. 
1839-42 Auison /Hist. Enrope lvii. § g Under the eye of the 
Emperor. .nothing was impracticable to their audacity. 

b. Bold departure from the conventional form ; 
daring originality. 

1859 JErHSON Aritfamy vill. 104 The beauty ofits (a tower's] 
details and the audacity of its construction. 1878 Tait & 
Stewart Unscen Univ, Introd. 21 In strength and happy 
audacity of language. — ; 

2. Boldness combined with disregard of conse- 
quences; venturesomeness, rashness, recklessness. 
_ 1531 Exvot Gov. (1580) 163 Audacitie..is an excessiue and 
inordinate trust, to escape all daungers. 1660 STaNity Af ist. 


[ad. late L. aucu- 
eaigit 


AUDIENCE. 


| Philos. (1701) 622/1 Fortitude is different from Audacity, 


Kerocity, inconderate Teimerity. r8yo Macaccay Clive 9 
Neither climate nor poverty..could tame the desperate 
audacity of his spirit. 

3. Open disregard of the restraints of decorum or 
morality ; ¢ffrontery, impudence, shamelessucss. 

14s Joye dxf. Dante! vii. (R.) With the most arrogant 
audacite thei dare alter..and expowne God» lawes and 
gospell at their plesures. 1865 Livincstont. Zarmbess vi. 140 
Wis Excellency was shocked at her audacity, und repri- 
manded her, 

4. Loldness in the concrete, a bold creature. 

1658 Six ‘T. Browne //ydriot. 39 ‘Vhose aurlacities, that 
durst be nothing, and return into their Chaos again. : 

+Auda‘culous, 2. Obs. [f.1.. audecuitus, dim. 
of audax bold +-ous.] A little bold or daring. 

1603 Six C. Levoon Font. Astrol, xxi. 429 The ignorance 
hereof hath carie: him too farre in this audaculous dispute. 

Audibility ($dibititi). [f. next: sce -priiry.] 
The quality of being audible, capability of being 
heard, distinctness to the car; audible capacity. 

1669 Woripce Syst. Agric. (1681) 300 The Audibility of 
Sounds are certain Prognosticks of the teniper of the Air. 
1709 in Att, Trans. XXV 1.372 Vhe Sound ..very little less 
in respect to its Audibility; eh much more mellow. 1856 
Iemerson Engr, Tratts 75 No man can claim to usurp more 
than a few cubic fect of the audibilities of a public room. 

Andible (9-dib'l), z. and sé. [ad. med.L. améi- 
bilis, {. audire to hear: sce -BLE.} 

A. adj. 

1. Able to be heard, perceptible to the ear. 

1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. ut.Wks. 1259/1 ‘Vhe ioyes of 
heauen are. .to mans eares not audible. 1667 Mivton 7’. 1. 
x1. 266 Eve..with audihle lament Discover’d soon the place 
of her retire. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela IIL. 229, I had 
rather have their silent Prayers, than their audible ones. 
1858 O.W. Hotmes 4 ut. Break/. T, xi. 110, 1 tried to speak 
twice without making myself distinctly audible. 

+2. Able to hear. Ods. rare. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comuri. (1878) 120 The minde 
is nothing so tentible at a good instruction, nor the eare so 
audible, as at a vaine and sportiue foolerie. 

B. sé. [the adj. used aéso/.] A thing capable 
of being heard. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 269 The species of audibles scem to be 
carried more manifestly through the air than the species of 
visibles. 1794 ‘Taytor /’Jotinus xxix, The auditory sense 
knows audibles, 

Audibleness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
lity of being audible; audibility. 

16x2-15 Be. Hatt Contempl. NV. T. w. iit, (1833) 188 Zac- 
cheus stood: and what if the desire of more audibleness 
raised him to his feet? 1881 Ch. Helis 29 Jan. 143/2 {In 
reading there should be] x. Correctness, 2. Audibleness. 

Audibly (9-dibli), adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly?.] 
In audible manner, so as to be heard, aloud. 

1635 Jackson Creed viii. xxix. 338 All the rest..had been 
visibly and audibly fulfilled. 1805 Soutney Madoc i ict. 
xu. Wks. V. 287 Which made her heart with terror and 
delight Throb audibly. 1860 Tynxpact Glac.1. § 11.80 Audibly 
muttering his doubts as to our ability to reach the top. 

Audience (G-diéns). Forms: 4-6 audiens, 5 
audenes, -yence, awdiens, -yens, -yence, 5-6 
audyens, 4- audience. [a. F. audience (13th c.), 
refash. form after L. of OF. otance:—L. audientia, 
n. of quality f. audient-em, pr. pple. of audire to 
hear: see -ENCE.] 

I. Audience (abstractly). No plural. 

1. The action of hearing; attention to what is 
spoken. 7o give andicuce: to give ear, listen. 

€1374 Cuaucer Sroy/ns v. 235 Now I am gon, whom yeve 
ye audiens? ¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 156 We beseche 
yow of audyens. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvi. 138, I refuse to 
gyf eyris or audicns to thy accusations. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 
m1. iii, 40 List to your Tribunes. Audience: Peace I say. 
1657 Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. 14 To put audience into 
his ears, compassion into his eyes. 1849 Macavutay fist. 
Eng. 1. 406 Vhese teachers easily found attentive audience. 

2. The state or condition of hearing, or of bcing 
able tohcar; hearing. /22 (oper, veueral) audience. 
(obs.): so that all may hear, publicly. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wels. 283 Many folk. .conseilled him the 
contrary in general audience. 1470 85 Matory Arthur 
(1816) I. 86 He said, in open audience: ‘This is your place.’ 
1640 Abel Rediv., Muscnlus (1867) 1. 300 And uttereth these 
words in the audience of the congregation. 1814 Cary 
Dante 290 Thou in his audience shouldst thereof discourse. 

+b. with objective genitive. Ods. rare. 

1626 AitespuryY Passton-Serm. 1 Saint Paul.. gained the 
audience of unspeakable mysteries. P 

3. Judicial hearing. Court of Audience or Au- 
dience Court: an ecclesiastical court, at first held 
by the archbishop, afterwards by learned men, 
called Auditors, on his bchalf. The Audience 
Court of Canterbury is now merged in the Court 
of Arches. arch. or Obs. 

c1qzg Wyxtoun Crom, vin. x. 28 He cald til pe audiens Of 
Edward. c1s00 Lancelot 1649 That thi puple have awdiens 
With thar complantis. 1541 dict 33 Hew. V/11, xxxt, Con- 
strained for appeles to resort to the audience of Canturbury. 
1926 Ayurre /’arerg. 192 The Court of Audience held in 
Pauls Church in London, 1809 Vomuns Lave Dict. s.v., The 
archbishop of York hath, in like manner, his coart of audience. 

4. Formal hearing, reception at a formal inter- 
vicw: see 6. 

1377 Lanar. P. Pl. B. xin. 434 Shulde none harloie haue 
audience’ in halle ne in chambres. 1599 Suaxs. fen, 11. 
i. 91 The French Embassador vpon that instant Crau‘d 


The qua- 
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audience. 1743 TinpaL Rafin's H7st. xvii. II. 140 Being 
admitted to audience. /od, The ambassador had audience 
of her majesty, 

attrtbutively. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1. vn. xc. 412 The throne in the 
audience-chamber is of velvet. 1878 H. Stantey Dark 
Cont, 1. xv. 398 The court before the audience-hall. 

II. An audience. H7th plurat. 

+. gen. An occasion of hearing. Oés. 

1426 Pastor Lett.7 1.26 In any sermon or other audience, 
in your cherche or elles where. 

6. A formal interview granted by a superior to 
an inferior (especially by a sovereign or chief 
governor) for conference or the transaction of 
business. Const. of, with. 

Audience of leave: interview for the purpose of 
taking leave, farewell interview. 

151q Eart Worc. in Ellis Orig. Lezt. un. 69 I. 233 The 
king. .gave me a good and longe audiens. «1674 CLAREN- 
pon Hist, Reb, 111. xu. 253 The embassadours declined any 
formal audiences. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 298 P 5,1 dropped 
him a Curtsy, and gave him to understand that this was his 
Audience of Leave. 1770 Funins Lett. xli. 216 He hada 
right to demand an audience “of his sovereign. 1844 Dis- 
RAEL1 Coningsby 1v. xv. 184, I had an audience .. with the 
Spanish Minister. hens 

. The persons within hearing ; an assembly of 
listeners, an auditory. 

1407 W. Tuorre Lxvamin. (R. T. S.) 51 There was no 
audience of secular men by. 1519 Four Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsl. 1.46 Such company... Will please well this audience. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. vu. 31 Fit audience find, though few. 1714 
Byrom Sfect. No. 597 ?9 The rest of the Audience were en- 
joying..anexcellent Discourse. 1817 Moore La//a R. (1824) 
128 He here looked round, and discovered that most of his 
audience were asleep. Zod. He lectured to large audiences 
in New York. 

b. transf. The readers of a book. 

1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 225 ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress’. .has gained an audience as large as Christendom. 
1883 G. Hamitton in Mrs. Rollins Vew Ang. Bygones Pref. 
1 This book is published with no thought of an audience. 

+8. A place of hearing, an audience-chamber. Oés. 

1596 Danett Commines’ Hist, Fr. (1614) 344 He had builta 
publike audience, where himselfe heard the sutes of all men. 

9. A court, either of government or justice, in 
Spanish America; a/so, the territory administered 
by it. (Sp. audiencia.) 

[x6zz R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 158 It hath his 
governour, and andiencia, with two bishoppes.] 1727-51 
CuamBers Cycé. s.v., New Spain comprehends three audi- 
ences, those of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. 1777 
Rosertson Asner. II. 393 Supreme direction of civil affairs 
was placed in a board, called The Audience of New Spain. 

+ Auwdiencer, -ie'r. Olds. [a. F. audiencier, 
ad. med.L. audventidrius, £. audientia: see prec.] 
“An Officer in the Chancerie, that examines, or 
heares read, all letters patents, etc., before they 
passe the seale .. receives the fees of the seale,’ etc. 
(Cotgr. 1611.) 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Droict, Due vnto th’ audienciers of 
Chanceries. 1752 Carte H7s¢. Eng. 111. 681 The president 
Richardot, and the audiencer Verreicken [were commis- 
sioners] for the archduke Albert. 

+ Audiency. Ods. rare—'”. [ad. L. audientia: 
see prec] Right to be heard. 

1626 Br. ANDREweS Seri. (1856) I. 106 Moses and Elias 
were there in the mount, and resigned up both their several 
audiencies. (CE. ‘This is my beloved Son; hear him.’] : 

Audient (9diént), a. andsd. [ad. L. anvdicn- 
tem: see AUDIENCE. ] 

A. adj. Listening, giving heed to sounds. 

1839 Blackw, Mag. XLV. 111, I trembled.. At critic 
grinders, and the audient yawn. 1856 Mrs. BrowninG 
Aur, Leigh vu. 849 Music, verse, For thrilling audient souls. 

B. sd. A hearer or listener ; sec. a hearer of the 
gospel, not yet a member of the church. 

1612 Heywoop Afgol, Actors 1.22 Nor did the audients 
hold theinselves disgraced Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates. 1647 Power of Aeys v. 126 Three yeares shal 
they continue among the Audients. 1819 Rees Zxcycé. 111, 
Andients, or Anditors, in Ecclesiastical History, an order 
of cataechumens.. not yet admitted to baptism. 

+ Audientiary. Oés. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
audientiarius: see AUDIENCER.] = AUDIENCER, 

1628 tr. Caviden’s Hist, Eliz. 1. (1688) 586 Lodowick Ver- 
rekeim, Audientiary and principal Secretary. 

+ Au‘diently, adv. Obs. rare—. [f. AUDIENT 
+-LY2.] So as to be heard, andibly, aloud. 

1575 A/S. /eccl. Proc. Durh., [He] did hear the said Jenet 
say audiently. 

Audiometer ($dimite1). [f. L. audi-re to 
hear + Gr. pérpoy measure : see -(0)METER.] An 
application of the telephone for measuring minute 
differences in hearing. 

1879 Daily News 31 Dec. 5/4 This sonometer has been 
used by Dr. Richardson to measure minute differences in 
hearing under the name of the Audiometer. 1884 //ea/th 
Exhib. Catal, 145/2 Audiometer for testing the amount of 
hearing possessed by the deaf. 

Audiphone (9-difoun). [f. L. azd?-re to hear 
+Gr. @wyn sound. (Improperly formed after 
telephone, ‘that which sounds afar,’ from Gr. -pwvos 
sounding, that sounds ; whereas avdiphone seems 
intended to mean ‘that which hears sound.’)] An 
instrument which, pressed against the upper teeth, 
enables the deaf to hear more distinctly. 
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1880 Scribner's Mag. Feb. 637 The audiphone will prove 
to be of great value to deaf mutes, as it enables them to 
hear their own voices. 1882 AcNes Crane in Leisure H. 
July 412 The audiphone, a fan-like instrument which mate- 
rially alleviates certain phases of deafness. 

Audit (dit), sd. Forms: 5-6 awdite, 5-7 
audite, 6 -yte, 7 -itt, 6- audit. fad. L. auditus 
a hearing, n. of action f. azdire to hear.] 

l. gen. A hearing, an audience; es. a judicial 
hearing of complaints, a judicial examination. arch. 

1598 FLorio, !’d7ta, the sence of hearing. Also an audite. 
1649 Mitton £7zhox. v. 49 With his orisons I meddle not, 
for hee appeals to a high audit. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastic? 
go The death of Arsenius.. was not defendable at a fair 
Audit. 1784 Cowper Task 1v. 610 Whoso seeks an audit 
here Propitious, pays his tribute..and his errand speeds. 
1880 Ruskin in 19f# Cent. Nov. 758 Whose last words.. 
gave to Scott’s heart the vision and the audit of the death 
of Elspeth of the Craigburn-foot. 

2. Official examination of accounts with verifica- 
tion by reference to witnesses and vouchers. (Ac- 
counts were originally ova7: cf. Matt. xxv. 19-30; 
Luke xvi. 2-7.) 

1435 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 417 A dyner maad to 
the newe maistres and the Companye atte audite. 1589 
Pasquils Ret. Diij, | meane to be Clarke of their Audit. 
1622 Markuam Decades War vy. vi. 2 Many Subtreasurers 
. .Skilfull in Audit and matter of account. 1704 J. Bair in 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1.98 The Gov. & Council 
in a solemn audit examined & past the accounts of the 
revenue, 1860 Froupe Ast. Eng. xxix. V. 474 An annual 
audit of the books of all collectors. 

3. fig. A searching examination or solemn render- 
ing of accounts ; esp, the Day of Judgement. 

1548 Upa tt, etc. Erasiz, Par. Pref. 14 The generall daie 
of accoumpte and audite to bee made at the throne of God. 
1606 DEKKER Sez. S75 1.(Arb.) 15 Those heapes of Siluer.. 
will be a passing bell .. calling thee to a fearefull Audit. 
1747 Hervey AZed7t. 11. 9 One who walks on the Borders 
of Eternity, and is hasting continually to his final Audit. 
1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 179 The aw- 
ful temper of the times .. had summoned to an audit, even 
the gay. 

4. A periodical settlement of accounts between 
landlord and tenants; a yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly rent-paying; ezce, receipts, revenue (005.). 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 87 He will have a generall awdite, 
where ye, & all other, shall have your lesses out. 1523 
Fitzuers. Suzv. 8 To make a true accompt therof at the 
lordes audyte. 1616 Pasguil & Nath. 1. 62 When the Lord 
my Fathers Audit comes, wee’l repay you againe. 1625 
Bacon Riches, Ess. (Arb.) 235 A Nobleman..that had the 
greatest Audits, of any Man in my Time. 1880 Dazly 
News 13 Dec. 6/5 The audits on his Irish estates had just 
been held. 

5. Astatement ofaccount ; a balance-sheet as pre- 
pared for the auditor; /#.and fig. arch. or Obs. 

e1gso Lusty Fuv.in Hazl. Deds/. 11. 100 Your own secret 
conscience shall then give anaudit. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. V///, 
1. ii. 141 You haue scarse time To steale from Spirituall 
leysure a briefe span To keepe your earthly Audit. 1619 
Lp. Doncaster Let. in Eng. §& Germ. (1865) 174 You may 
give his Majesty an auditt of the time I have spent. 
1654 Futter Two Sern. 6 When he casteth up his Audit, 
he shall finde himselfe a great loser. 

6. attrrb., as in audit-book, -day, -office; audit ale, 
ellipt. azed7t, ale of special quality brewed (at cer- 
tain Colleges in the English Universities), origin- 
ally for use on the day of audit; audit-house, 
-room, a building or room appendant to a cathe- 
dral, used for the transaction of business. 

1823 Byron Age of Bronze xiv, But where is now the 
goodly audit ale? 1872 Ovipa Gen. Matchmaking 34 Are 
you going to smoke and drink audit on that sofa all day? 
a1679 T. Goopwin Hi&s, (1863) VI. 487 Their own audit- 
book, in which losses and gains are written. 1553 T. Wit- 
son Rhet. 15 b, Behynde hand with their reckenynges at 
the audite day. 1689 WHELER Ch. Priv. Chr. x. 115 Ser- 
mon at Ten in the Audit-house, 1884 Gow?. Offices, Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department, Somerset House. 1726 
Fipves Holsey 94 The Chapter-house .. is commonly used 
as the Audit Room of the Canons. 

Audit (ddit), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make an official systematic examina- 


tion of (accounts), so as to ascertain their accuracy. 
1557 Ord. Hospitalls Biv b, Auditors generall..to Audite 
..thaccompts of all other officers. 1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 
283 Bishops Ordinaries . . auditing all Accounts .. take 
twelve Pence and nomore. 1856 Frovupe //is¢. Enz. 1.153 
With subscribed funds, regularly audited. 
To examine, ‘hear’ (a pupil). rare. 


1805 W. Taytor in Axx, Rev. III. 511 He audited cate- 


chumens. 

+3. gen. To calculate, reckon. Ods. 

1655 Futrer Ch. //ist. uu. x. § 40 I. 353 All things being 
audited proportionably. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 19. 306 
And audit what real profit accrues to them from the ex- 
pence of so many precious hours. 

4+ 4. intr. To draw up or render an account. Oés. 

1640 Br, Hatt Chr. Afoder. 20/2 It will be wofully audited 
for. 1712 ArBuTHNoT Fohn Bull (1727) 89 Let Hocus au- 
dit; he knows how the money was disbursed. 

Audit, obsolete form of Api. 

Audited (6ditéd), pf’. a. [f. prec. +-rD.] 
Of accounts: Submitted to official examination. 

1819 J. Greig Aep. Affairs Edin. 30 Vhe Audited Ac- 
counts of the City’s Revenue. 

Auditing (o-ditin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 
Official examination of accounts ; reckoning up. 

1659 Gentl. Call. (1696) 2 To his own account and joy in 
the auditing of the harvest, as also to the glory of God. 
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AUDITORSHIP. 


Audition ($di-fan).  [?a. F. audition, 14th c. 
audicion, ad. L. audition-em, {. audire to hear.] 

1. The action of hearing or listening. 

1660 StanLey Hist, Philos. (1701) 257/1 The act of the 
Object, and the act of Sense itself, as Sonation and Audi- 
tion .. differ only intentionally. 188 Fitcu Lect. 7vaching 
vill, 252 What may be called audition—the listening to 
French sentences and rapidly interpreting them. 

2. The power or faculty of hearing. 

1599 A.M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 63/1 It draweth all out 
which is in the Eares, and administreth good auditione. 
1867 Tynpatt Sound ti. 74 The insect-music lying quite 
beyond his limit of audition. : : 

3. An objectofhearing, something heard; cf.vzsion. 

1762 H. WatpoLe Corr. (1837) II. 133, I went to hear it 
for it is not an apparition but an azdztion. ps ; 

Auditive (Oditiv), a fa. F. auditif, -ive, 
f. L. azdit- ppl. stem of azdzre to hear: see -1VE.] 
Of or pertaining to the sense of hearing; auditory. 

1611 Corter., Auditif, auditiue, of a hearing propertie or 
facultie. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. 1. x. (1678) 
15 That [spirit] which is conveyed to the Auditory passage, 
is called the Auditive or Hearing. 1880 Le Conte Aonoc. 
Vision 10 Vhe 8th pair—auditive nerve—is specially organ- 
ized to respond to sound-vibrations. 

Auditor (G-dites). Forms: 4-6 audytour(e, 
4-7 -itour, 5 -ytor, awdyter, 5- auditor. [a. 
AF. auditour=¥. auditeur (substituted for OF. 
ocor), ad. L. auditor, f. audire to hear: see -on.] 

1, A hearer, listener; one of an audience. 

¢ 1386 CuauceR Sowpn. T. 229 Workers of Goddes word, 
not auditours. 1590 SHaks. AZids. NV. m1. 1. 81 What, a Play 
toward? Ile be an auditor. 1621 Burton Awaz. Aled. 
Democr. 58 No parish to contain above a thousand audi- 
tors. 19752 JoHNSON Kavb/. 195 P1 He that long delays a 
story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself with ex- 
pectation. 1863 Mary Howirr tr. /. Bremer’s Greece I. 
viii. 264 The galleries were . . filled with auditors. 

2. One who learns by oral instruction ; an attend- 
ant on lectures, a disciple; in Zcc/. A/zst. a cate- 
chumen ; cf. AUDIENT 56. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 425/1 He made al the audytours 
of the cristen feyth to be put to deth. 1589 Pasgutl's Ret. 
Biiij, As the Auditors of the Philosophers did in times past. 
1691 Woop A zh. Oxon. 1/326 Bodley .. was an auditor of 
Chevalerius in Hebrew. 1851 Torrey Veander’s Ch, Hist. 
I. so2 The great mass, consisting of the exoterics, were to 
constitute the Auditors. 

3. (From the fact that accounts were formerly 
vouched for orally) An official whose duty it is to 
receive and examine accounts of money in the hands 
of others, who verifies them by reference to vouchers, 


and has power to disallow improper charges. 

1377 Lancv. P. Pl. B. xix. 458 Of my reue to take Al pat 
myne auditour, or elles my stuwarde Conseilleth me by her 
acounte. 1469 J. Paston in Le/t.631 II. 388 Send downe.. 
to some awdyter, to take acomptys of Dawbneys byllys. 
1557 Ord. Hosfitalls Bivb, There shall also be chosen 
Auditors generall of the Accompts. 1607 SHAKS. 77v0n 11. 
ii. 165 Call me before th’ exactest Auditors, And set me on 
the proofe. 1832 Bappace Leon. Alanuf. xxxi. 313 The 
public ought to have auditors on their part, and the ac- 
counts should be annually published. 

Jig. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 191 Upon thilke ende of our ac- 
compte, Which Crist him self is auditour. 1533 More AZo/. 
i. Wks. 845/2 No such man wil ouer me be so sore an audi- 
tour..as to charge me with any great losse. ; 

4. One who listens in a judicial capacity and 
tries cases brought before him for hearing ; sfec. 
the official presiding in the archbishop’s Audience 
Court (see AUDIENCE 3). 

1640 Br. Reynotps Passious vi. 42 In matter of Action, 
and of Iudicature, Affection in some sort is an Auditor or 
ludge. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4230/1 Signior Caprara, one 
of the Auditors de Rota. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 192 The 
Auditor, or Official of Cayses and Matters in the Court of 
Audience of Canterbury. 

Auditorial (dditoe rial), 2. 
AvpiTory +-AL!.] 

1.= AupIToryY a. 

1859 in WorcestrrR. [Cf next word.} 

2. Of or pertaining to auditors of accounts; 


connected with an audit. 

1883 Alanch. Guard, 12 Oct. 4/6 The auditorial investiga- 
tion at the River Plate Bank. 

Audito'rially, adv. [f prec.+-1¥2.] In audi- 
torial manner, by means of hearing or listening. 

@1881 RoLLeston Alem. (1884) 910 Obtaining orally, or 
rather auditorially, what it would have cost him more time 
to obtain... by reading. : _s 

Auditorium ($dit6-ridm). [a. L. auditorium 
lecture-room, audience, neut. of adj. awditorius used 
subst.: see AUDITORY and -oRIUM.] ; 

1. The part of a public building occupied by the 
audience ; in ancient churches, the ‘nave. 

1927-51 CuamBers Cycl., Auditory, Auditorium .. was 
that part of the church where the azdzentes stood to hear, 
and be instructed. 1881 Daly News 12 Sept. 2/3 Every 
part of the auditorium, the boxes, upper circle, and gallery. 

|Z. The reception-room of a monastery. (Med.L.\ 

1863 J. Morison St. Bernard u. ii. 196 Inthe ‘auditorium,’ 
or talking-room of the monastery. 

Auditorship (Gditasfip). 
office or position of auditor. ; 

1779 Jounson L. P., Halifax P10 With a grant to his 
nephew of the reversion of the auditorship of the Ex- 
chequer. 1875 Wincate in N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 145 The 
duties of the auditorship are comparatively unimportant. 


[f. L. auditori-us 


[see -suip.] The 


AUDITORY. 


Auditory (Oditeri), 2 [ad L. audéitorius 
pertaining to hearing or hearers, f, asdifor: sce 
Aupitor and -ory.]} 

1. Pertaining to the scnsc or organs of hearing; 
received by the ear. 

1578 Banister //7st. Afar 1. 10 That part of the temple 
bones, where the auditorie hole is sited. 1646 Sir 'T. Browne 
send, [ip, 253 Vhree small bones in the Auditory Organ .. 
Incus, Malleus, and Stapes. 1724 Swirr To Defony Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 46 Froin each ear, as he observes, ‘I’here creep 
two auditory nerves. 1813 W. Vavtor in .Vonth, Mog. 
XXXV. 139 A habit of attending to auditory ideas. 

2. Belonging to the auditoriwn of a theatre, ete. 

1740 Cippryr A fol. (1756) lL. 231 If the auditory part were a 
little more reduced to the model of that in Drury Lane, 

Au‘ditory, 56. [ad. L. auditorium (see above). 
Sense 1, the earliest in Eng., was the latest in L.] 

1, An assembly of hearers, an audience. 
¢1380 Wreuir Sef. Wks. (1871) HI. 426 Nouper wolde I 
grauntehit. . byforeauditorie pat I trowed schulde be harmed 
perby. 1s48 Latimer Sevan. /’Jongh i. 68 Here tsa learned 
auditory; yet for them that be unlearned I will expound it. 
1715 urRNET Ow Tyme (1766) 1. 188 He chose to preach to 
small auditories. 1855 Macaucay //7st. ding. 1V. 525 A loud 
moan of sorrow rose from the whole auditory. Pony 

2. A place for hearing; the part of a building 
occupied by the audience ; an auditorium. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt. xiii, 2 (R.) The sande 
of the bancke and the bryncke of the bancke, made as 
though it were a rounde auditory. 1730 A. Gorpon Jlaffer's 
Amphit,22 That Place we call A ndtory, from our hearing 
therein, 1884 Ped/ MaltG. 19 Jan. 4/2 The stage is divided 
from the auditory by a solid brick wall. 

+3. A lecture-room ; a philosophical school. Ods. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] Hist. Justine Ggvb, His felow- 
scholers..taxed him, in the auditory, for not observing his 
word. 1643 Sir T. Browne Xelig. Med. 1. § 36 Another 
scruple..much disputed in the Germaneauditories. 1774'T. 
Warton Lng. Poetry 11. 130(T.) A provision, that he should 
..not suffer Ovid’s Art of Love..to be studied in his 
auditory. ; 

+4. The office of an auditor of accounts. Ods. 

1611 Speep Hist.Gt. Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 The Count also of 
priuate reuenewes had his Rationall or Auditory of priuate 
State in Britain: to say nothing... of other ofhcers of in- 
feriour degrees. 

Auditress (O-ditrés). [f. AupiTor : see -Ess.] 
A female hearer or auditor. 

1667 Mitton /”. /.. vit. 5x Adam relating, she sole audi- 
tress. 1767 Forpycr Seru. ke Hom. 1. 1. 34 You, my 
honoured auditress. 1874 Pays Best Husb. 1. viii. 144 Skill 
in getting his somewhat cooked accounts passed by an 
auditress in the High Court of Love. 

Audi-tual, a. [f. L. avditu-s sense of hearing 
+-AL1; cf. L. visudlis Visuan, f. visus.] Of or 
belonging to the sense of hearing ; auditory. 

1653 Brome City Wt 1.i, | disclaime my hearing. I defie 
my audituall part. 1666 G. Avsop Maryland (1869) 37 Must 
now .. whisper softly in the auditual parts of Mary-Land. 

+ Au‘ditur(e. Ods. [a. F. auditoire, ad. L. 
auditorium.| Scotch form of Aupirory. 

1549 Compt. Scot. iv. 29 The vniuersal auditur of oure 
realme. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 137 He passyd 
to the pulpett, but the auditure was sinall. 

Aue-board: see AWE sd." 

Auen, obs. form of Own, Even. 

Auer, Auete, obs. ff. Over, Err. 

|| Au fait (0 fe), advd. phr. [Fr.; az at the, to 
the, fa7t fact, point, question, under discussion.] 
In phr. 70 de an fait in or at: to be well instructed 
or ‘upto the mark’ in, thoroughly conversant with, 
expert or skilful in. 70 put a person au fait of 
(=F. mettre an fait de): to instruct thoroughly in. 

1748 11. Wa roe Lett. //, Mann HW. 255 Being au fait 
he went up to him at Ranelagh and apostrophized him. 
1828 A. GranvitLe Anfodiog. II. 286, 1... will put you ax 

fait of all the circumstances of the case. 1859 Dr Quincey 
Incognito Wks. XI. 11 The gallant troops were not quite 
on fait in the art of loading. 1881 Dasly News 7 Mar. 2/3 
(Boat-race), Not quite so av fu/t at the work as itr. West. 

+ Auf(e. 0¢s.; also 7 aulfe, auph, 8 d/a/. awf. 
[a. ON. afr (cogn. w. OE. 2/f) elf, fairy; but ap- 
parently not applied in Eng. to the e/ves themselves. ] 
An elf’s child, a goblin child, a changeling left by 
the fairies ; Aewce, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot 
child, a half-wit, simpleton. The earlier and more 
etymological form of Oar. 

1621 Burton Amat, Mel. im. ii. wv. i. (1651) 519 A very 
monster, an aufe imperfect. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 
119 Say that the Fayrie left this Aulfe, And tooke away the 
other. 1659 Brome Ang. Moor im. ii. 43 The Arsivarsiest 
Aufe that ever crept into the world. 1678 Drypen Ayjnd 
Kpr.1.i.11 You Auph you, do you not perceive? ¢1750 Tim 
Bossin Eawther ¥ Buk, What an awf wur It’ pretend rime 
weh yo! 

tAufe'r, v7. Obs. [ad. L. aufer-re, f. au-= 
ab- from + ferre to bear.] To take away, with- 
draw, remove. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops 6 [1ipp. (1878) 16 We thee auferre 
such blisse. 1631 Celestina vi. 74 That is not auferred 
which is but deferred. : 

Aufyn, var. Atrix, O/s., bishop in chess. 

_t Auge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. augé-re to 
increase.] ¢rans. To increase. 

1542 Boorpe Dyctary xii. 266 It doth auge and augment 
the heate of the lyuer. 
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+ Auge, 56. Astr. Obs. [a. OF. ange (also in 
It. and Sp.), a. Arab. oo! any, ‘height, top, sum- 


mit, higher apsis of sun or planct.’] 

1, The highest point of the apparent course of 
the sun, moon, or a planct ; fg. culmination, climax ; 
= APOGEE 2, 3. 

1617 Cottins Def. BP. Ely u. ix. 405 They were in the 
Auge, or in the Zenith, in their first loue, | @ 1679 ‘I’. Goop- 
win JWés, (1864) VIII. 445 he promises... in the Old Testa- 
ment. . were in their priine, in their auge. 

2. The ‘high apsis’ in the orbit of thc moon or 
any planet; i.e. the point at which it is at its 
yreatest distance from the carth ; = APOGEE 1. 

1594 BLUNDEVIL Z-rerc. U1. 4. vill. 287 Auges . . be certaine 
imagined points in the heaven, notifying the furthest dis- 
tance of any Orbe or Spheare from the Center of the world. 
16rd, vu. xliv. 730 His [the moon’s] slow motion is when he 
is in the point called Auge or Apogeon, 

3. Extended to both apsides. 

1681 Wiarton Mut. Empires Wks. (1683) 131 When the 
Auges, (or Absides) of the Planets are changed from one 
Sign to another. 1751 Campers Cycl., Anges, two points 
ina planet's orbit, otherwise called apsides. One of the auges 
is particularly denominated the apogee, the other perigee. 

4. The orbit of a planet ;= Apsis 1. 

160r Hottann Péiny I. 10 ‘Vhose eccentrique circles or 
Epicycles in the stars, which the Greeks call Absides.. 
Now euery one of the planets haue particular Auges or 
circles aforesaid by themselues. , 

Augean (6d37-4n), a. [f.L. dugéas, Gr. Abyetas: 
see -AN.] Abominably filthy; z.¢. resembling the 
stable of Augeas, a fabulous king of Elis, which 
contained 3,000 oxen, and had been uncleansed for 
30 years, when Hercules, by turning the river Al- 
pheus through it, purified it in a single day. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vitfanie 1. Proem 210 To purge this 
Augean oxstall from foule sinne. 1775 P. ScuuyLer in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rew. (1853) 1. 4, 1 shall have an Au- 
gean stable to clean there. 1866 Atcer So/it. Nat. & Man 
tv. 389 To cleanse the augean bosom of the world by turning 
through it a river of pure enthusiasm. ; 

Augelite (d-dzflait). AZ. [f. Gr. avyy lustre 
+Aios stone: see -LITE.] A hydrous phosphate 
of alumina of pale red colour and pearly lustre. 

1868 Dana J/77. 580. 

Auger (§:ga1). Forms: a. 1 nabfogdr, nabo- 
gar, -gaar, -gér, nafogar, nafegar, 2-3 nauegar, 
navegar, -gor, 3-6 nauger, 4-5 nagere, 6 na- 
gare, nauguayre. 8. 5-8 augur, 6 awgure, -ar, 7 
augar,-oer,-ure, -or, awgor, oagar,-er, 7-gaugre, 
6-auger. [OE. nafu-gir, f. nafu ‘nave’ (of a 
wheel) + gé7 piercer, borer, spear; lit. ‘ nave-borer,’ 
a compound found also in other Teutonic idioms ; 
cf. OHG. nabugér, nabigér, nagibér, MUG. nade- 
ger, negte)ber, mod.G. naber, neber, LG. naviger, 
naviger, Du. avegaar (eveger, egger), ON. nafarr. 
The original -a/- passed through -av- to -aw-, -au-, 
as in OE. hafoc, now hawk, and the initial »- has 
been lost, as in adder, through confusion of ax 
nauger, a nauger, an auger, The latter change 
has taken place also in Dutch, and one analogous 
to the former in German.] 

1. A carpenter's tool for boring holes in wood, 
etc., having a long pointed shank with a cutting 
cdge and a screw point, and a handle fixed at right 
angles to the top of the shank, by means of which 
the tool is worked round with both hands. 

6700 Epinal Gloss. 1010 Terebettus, nabfogar; Erfurt Gl. 
naboger; Corpus Gl. 2002 nabogaar. @x000 in Wright Voc. 
(W.) /44 Retrum, nabogar. /106 Terebrum, nafegar. /241 
Foratorium,nafogar. ax100 /67d. /333 Nauegar. a 1200 /67d. 
/ss0 Navegar. a1300 W. ve Biscesw. in Wright Voc. 170 
Par tercre (glossed) wymble (nauger}. «1400 Chester Pl. 
1. 107 With this axe that I beare This perscer and this na- 
gere. ar1s00 in Wright }’oc.(W.) /616 Teredrum, an augur 
ora persour. 1523 Firzuers. //usé. § 3.12 An augurs bore. 
1§23 — Surv. xxv. (1539) 48 To boore an hole with an 
nauger. 1586 /vv. in French Shaks. Geneat. (1869) 472 One 
axe, a bill, iiij nagares. 1572 Jaz. in Alidt. C. [1 ist. Coll. 
I]. 363 Item three naugers. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 1. 490 
Yo bore a hole into them with an augoer. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 
Iv, vi. 87 Your Franchises . . confin'’d Into an Augors boare. 
1611 Coter., Viltctte, a Tittle ‘Turrell, or Coopers oagar. 
1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703)94 The Augre hath a handle 
and bit. Its office is to make great round holes. 1746 
Brit, Mag. 12 Something like an Augur or Cheese-borer. 
1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 235 The Auger is the 
largest of all tools which are used for boring wood. 1848 
De Quincey Ws, UX. 282 Yo bore with an augre in a ship's 
bottom, 1881 JJechanic § 265 The auger..is a gimlet on 
a large scale. 

2. An instrument for boring in the soil or strata 

of the earth, having a stem which may be length- 
encd as the perforation cxtends. 
_ 1594 PLat Drv, Sorts Soy/e 29 A piercing Augur to search 
into the bowels of the earth. 1643 Woov in Prynne & 
Walk. Frennes's Tr. (1644) App. 11 Below that a firme strong 
Rocke, and that he had searched purposely with au Awgor. 
1784 E. Darwin in PAI. Trans. UX XV. 2 Till some sand 
was brought by the auger. 1879 Wricntson in Cassef/'s 
Techn, Educ. \.175 The auger or boring apparatus. .looked 
upon ..as saving excavation. 

3. Comb. auger-hole, the hole drilled by an 
auger; auger-shell, the shell of the molluscous 
genus Zerebra. Also auger-bit, -stem, etc. 
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1601 Dixt Pathw. Heaven (1831) 305 Vo creep into an 
auger-hole to hide their heads. 1677 Moxon Mech. Laer. 
(1703) 154 Should the augure-bole be too wide, the Shank 
would be loose in it. 1813 Mar. Locrwortu Patron- 
age (1833) 1. ii 37, 1 could have squeezed myself into an 
Auger-hole once, when you blunderta. 1881 KAaYMoNnv 
Mining Gloss., Anger-stem, the bar to which a drilling-bit 
is attached. 1883 Century Mag. July 329/2 The ‘augu 
stem,’ an iron bar perhaps cight feet lung screwed into the 
bit. 1615 Crooxe ody of Alan 762 ‘The first paire are 
called Styloglossi or the Auger-tongue Muscles. 1757 Lor- 
case in /’A7t, Trans, 1. 52 Pierced with the teredo, or augur- 
worm, 

| Auget, -ette (o3¢, gdget). [I’r., dim. of 
auve trough:—L. a/yeus basin.}] a. A wooden 
pipe containing the powder uscd in exploding a 
mince. James A/i/, Dict. 1816. b, ‘The priming 
tube used in blasting.’ Kaymond J/twing G/. 1881. 

Augh ! (9x), ‘ut. Sc. An exclamation of dis- 
gust ;=faugh ! 

1853 Reape Chr. Yohnstone 31 ‘ Augh!’ cried she, ‘just 
a’ sugar an saut butter thegither.’ 

+ Aught, 54.1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 eht, 
pl. ehta, 233 prop. pl. ehte, ehte, eahte, echte, 
3 eij3te, aihte, ahte, a3te, 4 eyghte, eighte, 
ehte, aghte, a3t, auht e, auchte, au3t e, aughte, 
haut, ahut, § aght, aught, 6- (S¢.) aucht. 
[Common Teutonic: OE. #/¢ is cogn. with OHG. 
tht, Goth. atht-s; f. égan to own, posscss, pa. t. 
adhte. The MI. form with final -¢ is perhaps the 
OE. plural v/a ‘ possessions, propertyp used col- 
lectively, and at length asa sing. In Scotch auchit 
(auxt) is still a living word.] 

1. Posscssion ; that which one possesses as his 
own ; property. 

crooo Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 22 He hafde mycele ahta. 
c1160 Hatton G. ibid., He hafde mycele ehte. ¢1175§ 
Cott. Hom. 233 Hit is muche sunne if mon echte luuied. 
1205 Lay. 1311 Muchel ahte heo ha:fden biwunnen. ¢ 1230 
Asncr. R.214 Eordlich ethte, nis buten corde & asken. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M. 3395 Bitwene his childre he delt his aujt. ¢1300 
A. Alts. 6884 He highth hem aughtte and gret nobleys. 
c1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1101 He went hom with that eighte. 
61460 Towneley Myst. 11 To gif away my warldes aght. 
1513 DoucLas Anes i. ii. 140 Assynging ilk ane propir 
houss and aucht. 1609 Skene Keg. May. Vable 81 The best 
aucht, sould be given to the maister. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. A. vii. 126 The surest gear in their aught. 1862 in Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 36 Better saucht wi' little aucht than care wi 
mony cows. 

+ 2. esp. Live stock, cattle. Ods. 

c1z00 St. Marharete 2 Ant wiste.. othe felt hire foster 
motheres ahte. 1297 R. Giouc. 537 Sir Jon Giffard nom to 
him is quic ei3te ech on. @1300 Cursor M. 6765 Ox or ass, 
or cou or scepe, Hors or ani ober aght (7.7. a3t, auht, au3t}. 

+3. Comb. as aught-greedy (in 2 etht-gradi:, 
aughtless (in 2 athteles). Obs. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 29 ore eiht-gradi men pe deuel 
runed on his herte and pus qued. jef pu best aihteles pu 
best unwurd and Jo. 


Aught (6t), 54.2 (pron.), adv., adj. Forms: a. 
1 fwiht, 4wuht, dwyht, dwht, duht, 4ht, 1-3 
awiht, awht, aht, 3 wht, 3-5 auht, 4 a3t, aght, 
aujzht, aut, (ahut), ;-aught. 8.1 6wiht, 6wuht, 
3 oht, 3-5 03t, ocht, ouht, out, 3-6 oght, 4 
ou3t, (ohut, hout), 4-5 oucht, owcht, (9 dia/. 
owt), 4- ought. y. 2-3 eawiht, 3 eawicht, eawet, 
eawt, ewt. [f. OE. ¢, 6, ever + wht creature, being, 
wight, whit, thing; ///, ‘e’cr a whit,’ ‘anything 
whatever’; cogn. with OFris. dzvet, det, OS. éowrht, 
OUG. cowtht, cowtht, tawtht, iewrtht, MAG. reht, 
tht, tewel, twet, tet, tut, Du. tet in tets. Already 
in OF. the full ¢-w7zht was phonetically contracted 
through several stages to a/t, whence regularly 
ME. oft, aght, mod. ought, the usual form in Eng. 
writers from 1300 to 1550. But there must also 
have been a form azwt, aft, with the orig. long 4 
shortcned before the two consonants, whence regu- - 
larly (as in caught, taught, etc.) MV. aht, aght, 
mod. aught, the spelling now preferred as distin- 
guishing this word from oughévb. InShaks., Milton, 
Pope, ought and aught occur indiscriminately. The 
EE. cawzht, ewt secm to point to an OF. &wiht 
with umlaut.] 

A. sb. (pron.) Anything whatever; anything. 
Tn interrogativc, negative, and conditional sen- 
tenccs. 

a. Forms dwrht, aught. 

a 1000 -1gs. 7s. \vili. 8 Nafast pu for wiht ealle béoda. -— 
exiil. 1g Ne magon hi Awyht gehyran. —cxliii. 4 Pat po him 
ht wid afre hiefdest. c1175 Lams, Hom. 103 31f he awiht 
delan wule. ¢1230 Ancr. X.194 Er pan hi ham a3t yeue. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4836 If we may find here aught to sell. 
1388 Wycuir /’ro7. x. 4 To gete au3t [t.7. ony thing] bi 
leesyngis. 1574 tr. Werlorats Apocalips 114 Those..can- 
not bereeue them of aught that is theirs. 1593 SHAKS. 
Rich. 11,1. iit. 73 Before 1 make reply to aught you say. 
1702 Pore Jaw. 5: A/ay 790 Eacuse me, dear, if aught amiss 
Was said. 1773 Gol.vsM. Stoops te Cong. ut. i. (1854 60 For 
aught I know to the contrary. 1859 TENNysoN § fer 239 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

B. Form ought. arch. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 65 3if eni mon mis-deS us oht. c¢ 1300 


Cursor M. 4144 Quar-for suld we of oght be ferd? 1375 
Barsovur Bruce 1. 251 Gyff man bad his thryll oweht do 
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1382 Wyc.ir GaZ. vi. 3 If ony man gessith him silf for to 
be ou3t. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 39 3if out 
schulde be wipdrawe of pis law or put out more perto. 1413 
Lyne. Pylgr. 1. ii. 3 Yf thou canst ought alledgen. 1583 
Stuspes Axzat, Adus. 11,83 Whether he be ought or naught. 
1601 SHaks. Ad/’s IVedd v. iii. 281 It might be yours or hers 
for ought I know. 1728 Pore Dusc. 1. 24 Grieve not, my 
Swift, at ought our realm acquires. 1845-6 TreNcH u/s. 
Lect... i.9 Who that knows ought of what is going forward. 
+y. Forms eawiht, cawet, eawt, ewt. Obs. 

1195 Land. Hon. 3 3if eni man seid eawiht toeou. c1zz0 
Leg. St. Nath. 1193 For to drehen eawt. /éid. 997 Butin 
ewt to leosen. 

+ B. aaj. (Attributive use of prec. Cf. naught 
= worthless, found much earlier.) Anything worth, 
something worth; worthy, estimable, valiant, 
doughty. Oéds. 

[x086 O. £. Chron. 222 An man be hym sylf aht were.) 
1205 Lay. 8141 Ahte cniht wes Auelin. dd. 4348 Pu ezr 
muchele ahtere. /é¢d. 18426 And #uerzlc ocht [x250 oht] 
mon: sterkliche heom legge on. axzg0 Owl & Night. 1477 
3ef he is wurthful and aht man. x2z97 R. Gouc. 183 Al ke 
bachelerye, Pat a3t was in pe lond. /é/d. 459 As godemen 
&azte. /bid. 569 Auzte men inowe. 1340 Alex. & Dind. 
936 Whan he is eldure of age‘ bat auht on strenke. ¢ 1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 2215 If any wy3e 03t wyl wynne hider fast. 

C. adv. [The accusative of the sb. used adverb- 
ially, as in ‘ soweewhat fresh,’ etc.) To any extent, 
in any degree, in any respect, ‘ anything,’ at all. 

cxz05 Lay. 7027 3if heo wes awiht hende. c¢x300 Beket 
109 ‘If he me wolde spousi o3t.’ ¢1340 Cursor M, (Gitt.) 
3828 ‘Knau 3e aut,’ he said, ‘laban?” ¢ 1386 CHaucer Can. 
Yen. Prol. 44 Can he ought telle a mery tale or tweye. 
a 1460 Townley Alyst.62 Or thay flytt oght far us fro. 1577 
Harrison £xgland 1.1. xxili. 353 When rain doth ought 
annoie them. 1659 FiecpeR in Burton Diary (1828) 1V. 129 
It is against the order of your house to interpose aught. 
1790 CowPerR Odyss. 11.373 Neither wise Are they, nor just, 
nor aught suspect the doom. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
1.1. 47 But none the glittering evil valued aught. 


D. Comb, Aughtways adv., any way, inany wise. 

1878 J. THomson Plenip, Key 26 Let none be aughtways 
backward .. To echo fervently this hymn of mine. 

Aught, pa. t. of aga: see OWE, Oucut. 

Aught(e, obs. and dial. form of E1cHr. 

+ Awghtly, adv. and a. Ols. Forms: 2 aht- 
lice, 3 aht-, ohtliche, 4 autly. [f. AUGHT a.+-LY.] 

A. adv, Estimably, worthily, nobly. 
arx2z1 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1071 And he hi ahtlice 


Gt ladde, 1205 Lay. 1591 He wende onjean sone & he 
ohtliche feaht.  /béd. 31142 He wes ahtliche under-uon. 
B. adj. Worthy, estimable. 

cr3z25 £. £. Allit. Poems B. 795 Watz nonautly in ouber, 
for aungels hit wern. 

+ Awghtship. 0¢s. rare. In 3 ohtscipe. 
[f. AvcuT a.+-sHip.] Valour, worth. 

1z05 Lay. 24671 Bute he icostned weoren: prie inne 
compe * & his oht-scipen [rz50 manede] icudde. 

Augite (O-dzait). dfx. [ad. L. augites (Pliny), 
a. Gr. avyitns, prob. an inferior variety of turquoise, 
f. avy lustre: see -1TE.}] One of the aluminous 
varieties of the mineral PyRoXENE, consisting chiefly 
ofsilica, magnesia, iron, and lime; it hasa greenish, 
brownish, or pure black colour, and occurs mostly 
in volcanic rocks. 

(Formerly taken in a wider sense as synonymous with 
pyroxene; while ‘the lugite of Werner included only the 
black mineral of igneous rocks—the volcanic schorl of 
earlier authors.’ Dana.) 

{x786 Cuambers Cycé. (Rees), Axgttes..a kind of gem, of 
a pale green colour.) 1804 PAi?. Trans. X CIV. 302 In many 
of the ancient lavas of Somma, large augites are imbedded. 
1807 J. Murray Chen, 111. 574 Augite has also consider- 
able resemblance to the olivin. 1854 F. BAKEWELL Geol. 86 
‘The solid volcanic rock lava, if it contain a large proportion 
of augite, becomes dark-coloured. 

Augitic (ddzitik), a. Afx. [f. prec.+-10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by, augite. 

1843 Humare Dict. Geol., Augitic Porphyry .. containing 
crystals of augite and Labrador felspar. 1862 Dana Jax. 
Geol. 86 Igneous rocks— the feldspathic ..and the augitic. 

Auglet, ? obsolete variant of AGLET. 

1594 NasHe Unfort. Trav. 16 A blacke budge edging of 
a beard on the vpper lip, and the like sable auglet of ex- 
crements in the rising of the anckle of my chinne. 

Augment (d:gmént), 56. Also6 agment. [a. 
F. augment (14th c.), ad. L. agmentium increase, 
f. augére to increase: see -MENT.] 

+1. Increase, extension, augmentation. Oés. 

1430 Lypa. Chrox. Troy 1. v, In augment of thy wo. 1s0r% 
Dovetas /ad, f7on. Prol.1.x, In the is rute and agment of 
curage. 1699 TuyNne Aximadv. 71 To seeke the augmente 
and correctione of Chawcers Wes 1677 Plot Ox/fordsh. 
132 That though indced there be an augment in some petri- 
fications, yet that it is not so in all. 1696 Prituirs, Aug- 
ment ..an encreasing. 

2. Gram. The prefixed vowel (in Sanskrit @, in 
Greek €) which characterizes the past tenses of the 
verb in the older Aryan languages. (Sometimes 
applied to any prefix supposed to be of analogous 
use, ¢. v7. the ge- of past participles in German.) 

(In Greek, when the € remains separate, it is called 
the sy/labic augment ; when it forms, with a follow- 
ing vowel, a long vowel or diphthong, the ¢emforal 
augment.) lence Augmentless a., wanting the 
verbal augment. 

377% GRay in Corr. (1843) 226 The y which we often see 
prefixed to participles passive, ycleped, yhewe, etc... is the 
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old Anglo-Saxon augment. 1861 JELF Grk. Grant. 1. § 171 
The augment is employed in the indicative mood only of all 
the Azstoric tenses. 1879 WHiTNEY Skr. Gram. § 585 The 
augment is a short a, prefixed to a tense stem.. The aug- 
ment isa sign of past time. /é¢d. § 587 The accentuation 
of the augmentless forms. 

Augment (Ggment), v. Forms: 4 aument, 
6 age-, auge-, 5- augment. fa. F. augmente-r 
(14th c.), earlierazmenter, cogn. with It. azmentare, 
Sp. aumentar :—L. augmenta-re to increase, f. azg- 
ment-unt. see prec.] 

1. trans. To make greater in size, number, amount, 
degree, etc.; to increase, enlarge, extend. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Alon, (1714) 116 Hou our 
Navye may be mayntenyd, and augmentyd.  rs6r T. 
Norton] Calvin's Inst. wv. xiv. (1634) 634 sarg., The power 
which Sacraments have in auginenting Faith. 160z Hot- 
LAND Pdiny I. 58 [The Tiber] is augmented with two and 
forty riuers. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. § 5. 66 The 
Chords of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to 
forty. 1816 Scotr Old. Mort. 217 The insurgents were in- 
tent upon augmenting and strengthening their forces. 

2. zxtr. To become greater in size, amount, de- 
gree, intensity, etc. ; to increase, grow, swell. 

c¢1400 Rom, Rose 5600 For to encrese, and not to lesse, 
For to aument and multiplie. 1475 Caxton ¥ason 51 The 
bruit of preu Jason augmentid and encresid from day to 
day. 1589 GREENE J/enxaph. (Arb.) 39 The grasse hath his 
increase, yet never anie sees it augment. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 466 The Winds redouble, and the Rains aug- 
ment. 31869 Tynpatt Light § 436 The polarizing angle 
augments with the refractive index of the medium. 

+ 3. ¢vans, To increase or add to the resources 
of ; to enhance in circumstances. Ods. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Alon. (1714) 93 To augment 
his Realme in Rycesse, Welth, and Prosperyte. 1529 WoL- 
sey in Four C. Exg. Lett. 11 Aggmentyng my lyvyng, and 
appoyntyng such thyngs as shuld be convenient for my 
furniture. 1601 CorNWALLyEs Lssayes 11. XxxVi. (1631) 117 
Thou augmentest their state purchasing a blessing upon 
their house and life. ; 

+ 4. trans. and refi, To raise (a person) in esti- 
mation or dignity; to exalt. Ods. 

1567 rial Treas. in Hazl. Dods?. 111.273 Labour your- 
self to advance and augment. 1655 Futter Ch. ist, 111. 11. 
§ 43 II. 84 Theobald .. was augmented with the title of 
Legatus natus, 

+b. éztr. To rise in estimation or dignity. Ods. 

1534 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. lv b, Witha littell 
fauour ye wyll exalt, augement, and grow into gret prid. 

5. Her. (trans.) To make an honourable addition 
to (a coat of arms). 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. iv. 11. 357 The Armes of London 
were augmented with the addition of a Dagger. 1864 
Bouter: Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xiii. 95 The Scottish Ba- 
ronets .. were authorized to augment their own arms. 

+6. To multiply (mathematically). Oés. 

1571 Dicces Paxtom, 1. iii. Q ij, The Solide content of a 
Cylinder is gotten by augmenting the base in his altitude. 
1593 Fare Dialling 31 Augment the Sine of the Comple- 
ment repeated, by the Sine of the doubtfull Arke: an the 
product arising thereof..shall be the distance, etc. 


Augmentable (Sgmentab’l’, a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.} +a. Capable of increasing. Ods.  b. 
Capable of being increased. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Adch. x1. iii. (Ashm, 1652) 182 Ryche ys 
he whych any parte hath in store Of our Elixers whych be 
augmentable infynytly. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem. 
Wks. 1841. 306 Every multitude is infinitely augmentable. 

Augmentation (§gménté'fan). Also 5 av- 
mentacion, 5-6 augmentacyon, -clon, etc. [a. 
OF. aument-, augmentacion (mod. -tioz), ad. late 
L. augmentation-em, n. of action f. augmentare : 
see AUGMENT v. and -ATION.] 

1. The action or process of augmenting, making 
greater, or adding to; extension, enlargement. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 29 To haue the seyd iiis. iiijd. to 
the avmentacion of his lifloode. 1586 THYNNE in Aximadv. 
Introd. 73 Both the historie of England & Scotland were half 
printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the augmenta- 
tion. .ofthem, 1656 tr. /Toddes’ Elem, Philos, (1839) 165 The 
composition therefore of proportions is not in this case the 
augmentation of them. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. 
11856) 313 Refraction, with its preternatural augmentation 
of the visual hemisphere, revisited us. 

+ 2. The action or process of raising in estimation 
or dignity ; exaltation, honouring. Ods. 

1494 Fanyan v. cxxiil. roo And to the augmentacion of 
theyse wordis[he] shortly after restored tohym all such cyties. 
1558 in Strype Azz. Ref. I. App. iv. 5 Every augmentation. . 
of such men in authority..is an encouragement of those of 
theirsect. r6rx Biste 2 AZacc.v. 16 Dedicated by other kings, 
to the augmentation and glory and honour of the place. 

3. The process of becoming greater; growth, 
increase. 

701486 BE. St. Albans, Her. in Dallaway Sc. Her. App. 
110 The first son ..is in hoope of augmentacion and en- 
cressyng of his patrimony. 1656 RipGLtey Pract. Physic 
10 Old men are lesse nourished; also generation and ang- 
mentation ceaseth. 1825 McCuntocu /’o/. Econ. ui. § 7. 334 
‘The. .excessive augmentation of their numbers. : 

4. Augmented state or condition ; increased size, 
amount, degtee, etc. ; increase. 

1533 Exyor Cast, //elth,(1541) 46 Therof commeth aug- 
mentation of heat. 1630 ‘NAUNTON Frag. Keg. (Arb.) 40 
Some generall Learning, which by diligence he enforced to 
a great augmentation. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 50 The 
vices of Mr. Tyrrel in their present state of augmentation. 
1825 T. JerFerson 4 utodbiog. Wks. 1859 1. 7x The result was 
an augmentation of the revenue. 
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5. That by which anything is augmented; an 
addition, increase. 

1576 (¢z¢2e) Ane Compendious Buik of godlie Psalmes and 
spirituall Sangis..with augmentation of sindrie gude and 
godlie Ballatis, not contenit in the first editioun. 1601 
Suaxs. Tel. N. 1. ii. 85 More lynes. then is in the new 
Mappe, with the augmentation of the Indies. 1872 F. Dux- 
can Koy. Regt. Artill. xxix. 381 Augmentations to the 
Regiment in the form of other battalions. 

6. Her. An honourable addition to a coat of 
arms, either quartercd with the family arms, or 
borne upon an escutcheon or canton. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 1. 275 Authorized .. to bear 
three Turks’ heads, as an augmentation to his arms. 1864 
Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop, xiii. 93 Complicated Aug- 
mentations.. were granted by Henry VIII to his suc- 
cessive Consorts, 

7. Med. ‘The period between the commencement 
and height of a fever.” Mayne Zxf. Lex. 1853. 

8. AZus. The repetition of a subject (esf. in fugues) 
in notes double or quadruple those of the original. 

1597 Morey /xtrod, A/us. 24 Augmentation proceedeth 
of setting the signe of the more prolation in one part of the 
songe onely, and not in others. 1674 Prayrorp Séid/ ALus. 
1.vil.24 A Large, Long, Breve, Semibreve. .are Notes of Aug- 
mentation, 1869 OusELEY Counterp. xv. 104 Imitation by 
augmentation is often introduced into fugues. — 

9. Sc. Law. Increase of stipend obtained by a 
Scottish parish minister by an action (Process of A.) 
in the Court of Teinds, against the titular or bene- 
ficiary, and heritors. 

1653 Mitton Hirelings Wks, (1851) 370 As Glebes and 
Augmentations are now bestow’d. 1816 Scott Aztig. (1879) 
II. xxxi. 139 A dreadful proser, particularly on the subject 
of augmentations, localities, tiends. 1868 CHamBers Excycd. 
I. 548 By 48 Geo. III. c. 138, it is enacted that no Aug- 
mentation shall be granted .. till the expiration of 20 years 
from any Augmentation subsequent to the act. 

10. Augmentation Court, Court of Augment- 
ation(s, or ellipt. The Augmentation: a cout 
established by 27 Hen. VIII, for determining suits 
and controversies in respect of monasteries and 
abbey-lands ; so called because, by the suppression 
of monasteries, it largely augmented the revenues 
of the Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary, sess. 2, cap. 10, 
and its records kept in the Augmentation Office. 
Augmentationer, an officer of this court. 

1842 BrinkLow Complaynt x. (1874) 24 Saue me from the 
court of the Augmentacyon! xsso Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI, 1.244, 1 speak to you, my masters, minters, aug- 
mentationers. 1587 FLeminG Contn. Holinshed i111. aoe 
Edward North knight, chancellor of the augmentation. 
1884 Atheneum 4 Oct. 423 The zeal that he showed in saving 
the records of the Augmentation Office [in 1834]. 

ll. (Army). Promotion by augmentation (sc. of 
the number of officers): promotion by the issue of 
an additional commission, instead of by purchase 
of one previously existing. (Obsolete in use since 
the abolition of purchase.) 

Augmentative (Sgmentativ), z. and sd. [a. 
F. augmentatif~, -ive (14th c.), f. L. augmentat- 
ppl. stem of angmentare to AUGMENT : see -1VE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the property of augmenting, increasing, 
or adding to ; in A/efaph. = AMPLIATIVE, 

1soz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 78 Aug- 
mentatyf of grace and of benedyccyon. 1677 GALE C7. Gen- 
tiles 11.1v. 266 God .. cannot fal under any mutation .. aug- 
mentative or diminutive. 1857 T. Wess /ztel/, Locke vi. 
113 Augmentative Judgments .. add to our conception of 
the subject a predicate which is not contained in it. 1858 
Marsu £xg. Lang. v. 106 Words inflected in the weak or 
augmentative manner, ; 

2. Gram, a. Of a formative suffix or prefix : Aug- 
menting or increasing in force the idea conveyed by 
aword. b. Of a word: Augmenting the proper- 
ties of the term whence it is derived, or generally 
expressing augmentation of an idea. (Augmenta- 
tive words are generally formed by the addition of 
augmentative affixcs.) 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. v.19 The preposition /x.. 
in other compounds (as zzcipcre, inflammrare) .. they call 
angmentative, 1711 J. GREENWoop Lug. Gram. 173 Aug- 
mentative Words, or such as encrease the Signification. 
1848 Latuam Z£xg. Lang. w. ii. 211 For the word wizard, 
from witch, see the Section on Augmentative forms. 

B. sb. An augmentative formative or word. 

1804 W. Tay1or in Ann. Rev. 11. 632 Some nations have 
used the word 4u// as anaugmentative. 1848 LatHam Ang. 
Lang..v. xv. 287 Compared with cafello=“a hat,’ the Ital- 
ian word cafedlone=‘a great hat’ is an Augmentative. 

Augme'ntatively, av. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
By way of augmentation or addition. 

1726 Avurre Parerg. 339 Not..by way of Limitation, 
but Augmentatively and by way of Accessory. 

Augmented, ///. a. [f. AuGMENT v. + -ED.] 

1. Made greater, increased, intensified. 

x605 THYNNE in Axinady. Introd. 112 Your augmented 
Kingdomes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v1. 280 Or some more sud- 
den vengeance .. Precipitate thee with augmented paine. 
1859 Mitt Liberty 180 The augmented price. . 

2. spec. a. Her. Of coats of arms: Having an 
additional charge granted as an honourable dis- 
tinction. b. Afzs. Of tonic intervals: Increased 
from normal dimensions by a semitone. ec. Bot. 
Increased by the addition of other parts. 


AUGMENTEDLY. 


1776 J. Lee /utrad, Bot. (ed. 3) 404 Auctus calyx, aug- 
mented, having a Series of distinct Leaves, shorter than iis 
own, that surround its Base. 1864 Bouvet. //eraddry // ist. 
& Pop, xxviii. 434 Examples of augmented shields. 1869 
OuskLey Counterfotnt 9 The auginented fourth or tritone 
is an interval peculiarly abhorrent to strict Counterpoint. 

Augme‘ntedly, av. [f. prec.+-ty+.] In 
increased measure, in a greater degree. 

1805 FE. H. Seymour in Flalliw. Shaks. V. 440 Treice- 
blessect .. [means] blessed augmentedly, blessed supremely, 
or in a great degree. 

Augmenter (9gme‘nte1). Also 6 -tour, 6-7 
-tor. orig. a. F. angmentcur, f. angmenter vb. ; 
in later use f. AUGMENT v.+-ER1] He who or 
that which augments, makes greater, or adds to; 
Spec. a magnifying glass. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bh. VW. Anrel.i1546)G g viijb, Aug- 
mentours of the common welth. 1603 KNotus //ist. Turks 
(1638) 18g Amurath. .the great avgmentor of their kingdome. 
xgoz Phil, Trans, XXII. 1359 The bristles ..were when 
viewed witha large Augmenter all spicated. 1839 J. RoGers 
Antipopopr. Introd. »16 His wife is.. the lessener of his 
pain, and the augmenter of his pleasure. 

Augme'nting, 24/. 54. [f AvcmentT v.+ 
-ING1,]. Augmentation, increase. (Now gerundia].) 

1537 ? Tixvare E.rp. St. John 78 They beleue it an aug- 
mentynge of synne. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3812/3 As to the 
augmenting of the Army. 1830 LyeLe /’rinc. Geol. (1875) 
1.1. xii, 245 Its effect in somewhat augmenting the quantity 
of antarctic ice. — 

Augmenting, ///.a. [f. as prec. +-1nc?.] 
Making greater, magnifying ; increasing. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gurd. Cyrus iii. 144 He that would 
exactly discern the shop [=shape] of a Bees mouth, need 
observing eyes, and good augmenting glasses. 1812 Craspe 
Tales xvi. Wks. 1834 V. 156 Then came augmenting woes. 

+Augme'ntion, Ods. [f. AUGMENT on mis- 
taken analogy; cf. ¢zvev¢-1011.] = AUGMENTATION 2. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7raz. 187 In augmention of fashion 
they very orderly cut and pinke their skin. 


Augmentive ($gmentiv), a. and sé. rare. 
[f. AUGMENT uv. +-IVE: cf. avrestive, etc.] = Auc- 
MENTATIVE (which shows the more usual type). 

1413 Lyps. Pyler. Sowle w, xxvii. 72 The sowle hath also 
power nutritif and augmentif. 160z W. Watson Decacord, 
305 For the most advancement of our nobles, and augmen- 
tive florish of the whole common wealth. 1816 J. Giccurist 
Philos. Etyut. 115 The auginentives are ard, est, er, some, 
ous, etc. 

Augoer, augre, augur‘e, obs. ff. AUGER. 

Augrim,e, -isme, -ym’e, obs. ff. ALcorism. 

Augur (9'ga1). 54. Also 6-7 augure = [a. L. 
augur, earlier auger; perh. f. av-is bird + -gar, con- 
nected with garrire to talk, garrudus talkative, and 
Skr. gar to shout, call, show, make known; but 
Fick would derive it from azgére to increase, pro- 
mote, etc.; cf. auclor AUTHOR.] 

1. A religious official among the Romans, whose 
duty it was to predict future events and advise upon 
the course of public business, in accordance with 
omens derived from the flight, singing, and feeding 
of birds, the appearance of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, celestial phenomena, and other portents. 

1549 Hoover Cointmandm. vi. Wks. (1852) 327 ‘There were 
some called augures, that hy observation of the birds of the 
air ..made men believe they knew things to come. 1719 
D’Ureey Pils (1872) 111. 78 Having like an Augur watched, 
Which way he took his flight. 1879 Froupe C2sar iii, 21 
The College of Augurs could declare the auspices unfavour- 
able, and so close all public business. 

2. Hence extended to: A soothsayer, diviner, or 
prophet, generally; one that foretells the future. 

1§93 Drayton Eclogues i. 7 Philomel, the augure of the 
Spring. 1647 R. Stary. Ton Fuvenal 115 The Phrygians, 
Cilicians, and Arabians were very skilfull augurs, or di- 
viners by the flight of birds. 1718 Pore /U/ad 1.131 Augur 
accursed! denouncing mischief still, Prophet of plagues, for 
ever boding ill | 

Au (d'gan, v. [f. prec. sb.; ora. F. augure-r 
(14th c.), ad. L. augurart, f. augur; see prec.) 

1. Zrans. To prognosticate from signs or omens; 
to divine, forbode, anticipate. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i, 1 did augur all this to him 
beforehand. 1775 Burke Sf. Couc. Amer. Wks. IIIT. 56 
They augur misgovernment at a distance and snuff the ap- 
proach of tyranny. 1827 Scott Surg. D.i.25 The Docter.. 
hastened down stairs, auguring some new occasion for his 
services. 1852 D. Mitcnet. Sat. Summer 7o Who augured 
from the very fact, a state of quietude. ; . 

b. Of things: To betoken, portend, give promise of. 

1826 Scott Mal, JVJalagr. i. 54 It seenis to augur genius. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i. 32 Whose open, handsome, hardy 
face augured a frank and fearless nature. : 

2. intr. (or with sudbord. cl.) To take auguries ; 
to conjecture from signs or omens; to have fore- 
knowledge or foreboding. 

1808 Scotr Jari, ut. xv, Not that he augur'd of the 
doom, Which on the living closed the tomb. 1840 Gen. P. 
Tnompson E-rerc. (1842) V. 119 What have the cock-sparrows 
to do with it; do we augur from them, as the Romans did 
from chickens? 1877 Sparrow Serme, xxiii. 308 He may 
augur the gust is coming, but cannot prevent it. 

3. csp. (with well or 7//) a. Of persons: To have 
good or bad anticipations or expectatious of, for. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Désf. Il. 275, I augur well 
from this circumstance. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 544 
Fletcher, from the beginning, had augured ill of the enter- 
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prise. ag Briltany vi. 69 As 1 looked at his 
good-natured face I augured well for my reception. 

b. Of things: To give good or bad promise. 
[Perh. 7// was orig. a sb. =evil.] 

1788 T. JeFFerson M/rit. (1859) 1]. 506 One vote, which 
augurs ill to the rights of the people. 1810 Scotr Lady of 
Z. ut. vii, All angured ill for Alpine's line. 1855 Pruscorr 
Philip IT (1857) 68 A revgent deference, which augured 
well for the success of his mission. 

4. trans. (also with 7) To induct into office or 


usher in with auguries ; to inaugurate. 

1549 Latimer Serm, bef. Edu, V2 (Arb,) 46 Numa Pom- 
pilus, who was augured and created king [of] the Romaynes 
next after Romulus. 1865 Aecader x1 Feb, 157 Profuse 
promises have angured in its birth. 

Augur, variant of Aucurr, Ods., augury. 

Augural (Ogiiiral),@. (ad. L. augurdlis, f. 
augur: see AucuR sé, and -au}.] 

1. Of or pertaining to augurs or augury. 

1513 Douctas Exes 1x. i. 51 Wyth wordis augurall .. 
Onto the flude anone furth steppis he. 1598 Greexwry 
Tacitus’ Ann. u. iii, Going out the Augurall gate. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastici 193 The augural Portent of the flight of 
Birds. 1770 LaNGnorNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 167/2 They dis- 
covered .. the augural staff of Romulus. 1850 Leitcu J/i2- 
ler’s Anc, Art § 169 The consecrated enclosure for the ob- 
servation of auspices,—the augural templum. ; 

2. Significant of the future; betokening either 
good or ill; lucky or ominous. 

31600 Hotianp Livy vu. xxvi. 266 The God. .that sent unto 
him from above that augurall foule [ prepetem). 1677 GaLe 
Crt, Gentiles 11.1. 65 Aristotle saith that sternutation was 
an augural signe. 1863 Rrowninc Sordello v. Wks. III. 
408 Moody music augural of woe. 

Augurate (Ogitirelt), 50. [ad. L. anguraius, f. 
augurat- ppl. stem of augurdr? to predict from 
omens, f. augur: see prec. and -aTE!.) The office 
of augur; the augurship. 

1741 MippLeton Cicero 1. v. (1742) 331 Tell me.. since 
Nepos is leaving Rome, who is to haue his brother's Augu- 
rate. 1859 Merivace Now. Emp. (1865) VI. xlix. 108 ‘The 
formal dignity of the Augurate. 

+ Au'gurate, v. Oés. [f. L. augurdt-: see 
prec. and -aTE3.] Hence Augurating, 74/. sd. 

1. “utr. To perform the duties of augur; to take 
the auguries, observe and predict from omens. 

1678 Cupwortu /utedl. Syst. 713 Navius having performed 
his Augurating Ceremonies, replied, that the thing might 
be done. E 

2. ¢rans. (and with sudord, cl.) To infer or con- 
jecture from omens, to divine. 

[1623 Cockrram Lng. Dict.u, Bewitch .. Augurate.] 1652 
Eart Monn. Warrs Fland, (1654) 167 Should not we, then 
. .augurate good success to our undertakings? 1759 FRANK- 
Lin /iss. Wks. 1840 IIT. 507 They should augurate, from the 
excellence of his character, that his administration would 
be excellent. 1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. I. 1o Whence he may 
augurate that I have a larger scheme in reserve. 

3. Zrans, To inaugurate; cf AUGUR v. 4. 

1623 (Feb.) Barcrave Seri. (1624) 3 That Memorable 
Redemption of mankind..he hiniselfe augurated by the 
solemne Sacrament of his last Supper. . 

+Augura'tion. Olds. [ad. L. augurdiidn-cm, 
n. of action f. augurdl-: see prec. and -ATIoN.] 
The practice of prognosticating the future by ob- 
serving the flight of birds and other phcnomena ; 
augury ; ge. omen, prognostic, token. 

1569 J. SanForD Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 50 Emonge those 
gaineful Artes of Diuination, be reckened .. Augurations. 
1614 Raceicn //ist, World 1. (1736) 93 Parnassus, the In- 
ventor of Auguration. «1674 CLARENDON //ist. Red, 111. 
x.g Transported with this happy auguration, he left Jersy. 

+Augure!, Obs. Also 7 augur. [a. F. av- 
gure (12th c.), ad. L. augurium (substituted for 
the popular OF. adr, ctirv =mod. heur in bonheur, 
malheur).) By-form of Aucury. 

1475 Bk, .Voblesse 59 To lerne and know by augures, and 
divinacions of briddis. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xxi. 
(1632) 47 Asa good Augur or foreboding of a martiall minde. 
1666 Everyn Jfem., (1857) ITI. ue With which happy augure 
permit me ..to subscribe myself, etc. ; 

+ Au‘gure2. Os. [for auger phonetic var. 
ALGERE; cf. Du. aalgecr, elger.] Eel-spear. 

1616 SurFi. & Marku. Conntr. Farm 508 The augure..a 
sharpe instrument of y'ron made thinne with inany sharpe 
teeth, and so striken into holes or muddie banks, vvhere 
they vvill many times catch a great aboundance of Eeles. 

Augured (5gaid), pp/. a. [f. AuGUR v. + -ED.] 
Vredicted, foretold, anticipated, foreseen. 

1823 Byron /sland. vii, Othersscoft’dhis augur'd miseries. 

+Au‘gurer. Ov’s. Also 7 agurer. [a. OF. 
augurere, -cour:—L, auguralor, -atorem, n.of agent 
f. augurdal-: see AUGURATE and -or.] = AUGUR 5d. 1. 

cx1400 Afol. Loll.gs Augureris we calle poo bat tentun 
to be garring & fliyng of briddus. 1601 Saks. Zod. C11. ii. 
37 What say the Augurers? 1607 — Cov. u. i. 1 he Agurer 
telsme, wee shall haue Newes tonight. 1624 Gree in Somers’ 
Tracts (1810) III. 78 The ceremonies of augurers. 

Augurial (gitierial), 2. (ad. 1. auguridlis 
(synonym of augurdlis) f. auguritwmn AccUny.] 
Pertaining to augury, augural. 

1513 Dovctas /Eveis vu. iv. 85 Cled in rial rob auguriall. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef.t. iv. 16 Auguriall and Tri- 
pudiary divinations. 1855 BaiLey J/ystic x19 Augurial rites 
Of volant fowl. ; 

+ Augu'rian, ¢. Os. rare, [(f. L. auguri-us 
(see prec.) + -AN.] = prec. 
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1513 Douctas .7/ ners xu. v. 59 From the hevin.. Ane 


takyn hes scho schawin auguriane. 

Auguring (dgoriy), pp/.a.  [f. Aucur v. + 
-1NG*.)  Divining, presaging, prophetic. 

1606 Snaks. sint. & CZ. 1, i. 10 My powers a Cressent, and 
my Auguring hope Sayes, it will come to’ th’ full. 

tAwgurism, és. [f. AuGUR 4-15.) Augury. 

1590 Loner Luphues Gold, Leg. in Walliw. Shaks. V1. 41 
If augurisme be authenticall ..it cannot bee but such a 
shadow portends the issue of a substance, 1607 Torsr.t 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 68 ‘Then did the Priest divide the in- 
trails, that so he night make his augurism. 1658 If om. 
Never Vexed i, i. in Uazl. Dods?. X11. 143 ‘There shall no 
augurism fright my plain dealing. 

tAu'gurist. Obs. [fas prec. +-1sT.] Anaugur. 

1623 in CocKERAM Dict. u. 1630 J. Tavion (Water P,) 
Fearf, Sunimer Wks. 1. 60/2 Propheticke Augurists. ; 

+ Au‘gurize, v. Obs. [f.as prec. +-12z.] To 
augur, predict from omens. Hlence: Au gurizer, 
anaugur, Auw‘gurizing, v6/. sh. and ffi. a. 

1596 Fitz-cerrrey Syr /. Drake (1881) 106, Laugnrize this 
shall he doneere long. 1603 J. Savite Sadat. A. James in Arb. 
Garner V. 635 When one .. Could angurise aright, foresee, 
foresiy. 1652 GaULE J/agastrom, 178 The Romanaugurizers, 
the French druids, /é¢d. 305 ‘Tush } quoth Hercules: the 
best augurizing is to fight valiantly for our countrey. /éfd. 
sg Napa and aruspicall diviners. 

ugurous (9 giiros), a. rare. [f. Aucur+ 
-ous.] Presaging, foreboding, full of forebodings. 

1600 CHAPMAN /dfads xvii. 191 Presaging in their augurous 
hearts the labours that they mourn’d A little after. 1848 
Contncton /Eschylus’ Againem, 10g Wherefore is this con- 
stant fear .. Still before my augurous bosom flitting ? 

Augurship (9:ga,fip). [f. Aucur sé, + -suiP.] 
The office, or term of office, of an augur. 

1618 Botton /lorus 1. v. 14 Hence the Augurship became 
sacred among the Romans. 1862 MerivaLe Ao, Lup. 
(1865) VII. Ivi. 89 Priesthoods and augurships were bestowed 
on veteran diguitaries. 

Augury (@zitiri). [a. OF. augurie, ad. L. au- 
gurium: cf, AUGURE.] 

1. The art of the AuGuR: the practice of divining 
from the flight of birds, etc.; divination. 

¢1374 Cuaucer J7roylus iv. 88, | have eke foundyn by 
astronomye, Ly sort, and by augury eke truly., That fere 
and flaum on al the toun shal sprede. 1602 Snaxs. //am.v. 
li. 230 Not a whit, we defie Augury .. If it be now, 'tis not 
to come: if it hee not to come, it will bee now. 1718 Pore 
Iliad xvu. 259 Ennomus,in augury renown’d. 1846 ARNoLD 
Hist. Rome 1, i, 6 Enquired of the gods by augury. 

b. Skill in divining from omens; prophetic skill. 

1591 Snaxs. Tzvo Gent. 1v. iv. 73 Thy face, and thy be- 
hautour, Which (if my Augury decciue me not: Witnesse good 
hringing vp. 16xx Beau. & It. PAilaster i. i, fhe give 
not back his crown again, upon the report of an elder-gun, 
T have no augury. 

2. An augural observation, ceremony, or rite. 

1742 NippLetTon Crcero II. vi. 85 The onely one of the 
College, who maintained the truth of their auguries, and 
the reality of divination. 186x Hoox Lives Abps. I. v 223 
To put down pagan observances, auguries, phylacterics, 
and incantations. 1875 Stusss Const. fist. 1. ti. 30 The 
priests .. took the auguries and gave the signal for onset. 

3. An omen drawn by augury; a prognostic, 
portent, significant token of any kind. 

1612 Drayton Polyolé, xii. 206 From their flight strange 
auguries shee drew. 1656 Cowley Acme & Set. iii, ‘Vhe 
God of Love ..Sneez’d aloud, and all around The hittle 
Loves .. Bow'd, and bless’d the Augury. 1718 Pore //zad 
xxiv. 388 Jove..from the throne on high Diseatcre his 
bird, celestial augury! 1876 Gro. Eviot Dan. Der. it. xi. 87 
The appropriateness of the event seemed an augury. 

4. fig. Foreboding from tokens, presentiment, 
anticipation. 

1783 T. Bianp in Sparks Cor™ Amer. Rev. (1853) 1V.25, 
Iam led to form the most pleasing augury of our future great- 
ness. 1871 BRownixc Sadaust. 2300 Be not extravagant in 
grief, no less! Rear it, by augury of better things ! 

5. fg. Indication or signification of the future 
afforded by any thing; presage, promise. 

1797 Gopwin Enguyrer 1. xvi. 156 Tameness is the charac- 
teristic of most fatal augury. 1843 Prescott Verso. 
(1864) 68 He resigned himself.. with a docility that gave 
little augury of his future greatness. 

+Auguryne. Oés. rare—'. [formed on L. or 
OF. augur by mistaken analogy.] An augur. 

¢1400 Maunxpev. xv. 167, I have seen of Paynemes and 
Sarazines, that men clepen Augurynes, that .. wolde telle 
us the prenosticaciouns of thinges iat felle aftre. 

August (gest), 2. [ad. L. augustus conse- 
crated, venerable, prob. f. augur, as if ‘consecrated 
by augury, auspicious’; perh. influenced in use by 
association with augé-re to increase, magnify. Cf. 
mod.F. aveuste (not in Cotgrave).] 

1. Inspiring mingled reverence and admiration ; 
impressing the emotions or imagination as inagni- 
ficent ; majestic, stately, sublime, solemnly grand ; 
venerable, revered. 

1664 H. More «I fol. 486 The ancient Philosophers look’d 
upon this Lniverse as one August Temple of God. 1712 
AppISON Sfect. No. 414? 4 here is generally in Nature 
something more Grand and August, than what we meet with 
in the Curiosities of Art. 1795 Burke Let. Wks. 1842 Il. 
244 Never was so beautiiul and so august a spectacle pre- 
sented to the moral eye. 1855 Macautay //)st, Eng. IV. 
534 The funeral was long remembered as the saddest and 
Most august that Westminster hadcver seen. 1869 J. Mivk- 
tTingau Ess. I]. 149 [It] renews tts ancient glance with an 
auguster beauty. ; a: 

2. Venerable from birth or position; of stately 
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dignity; dignified, worshipful, eminent, majestic. 
(Sometimes complimentary or perfunctory.) 

1673 Dryven Marr. 4 la Made v. i, Since he is a King... 
He looks so grand and soaugust. @1720 J. SHEFrieLD (Dk. 

3uckhm.) HWV&s. (1753) 11. 141 And made obeisance to that 
august Assembly. 1821 Byron 7wo Fosc. 1v. i, To mingle 
with a body so august. 1860 Trencu Sermi, Westm. xiv. 
152 We have a human sufferer in Him—the augustest in- 
deed that ever shared our flesh and blood. 1864 H. Ains- 
worTH 7ower 231 Your august father was a prince of high 
and noble qualities. 

August (O'gust), sd. Forms: 4 augoste, 
augst, 5 aust, 4- august. [In form aust a. OF. 
aoust (mod. aori/):—L. augustus (see prec.) ; in 
current form, from the L.; in form augs? partially 
latinized.} The eighth month of the year, so named 
after Augustus Cesar, the first Koman emperor. 

1097 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Fram midde sumeran for 
neah 08 August. c 1325 E. £. Allit. P. A. 39 In augoste in 
a hy3 seysoun. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 370 Till augst be 
passed and septembre. ¢1450 Alerdrn ix. 132 It was feire 
wedir..as stille as aboute aust. 159: SHAKs. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. 
i. 110 The tenth of August last. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 
1. 11. 551 And August came the fainting year to mend With 
fruit and grain. 

August (O-gdst), v. [f. prec. sb. after F. aotter.] 
To ripen, bring to fruition. 

1693 [see AuGusTED], 1855 Baitey J/ystic 55 He for.. 
dear nations toiled, And augusted man’s heavenly hopes. 

+Augu'stal, 2. Ods. [ad. L. Augustalis, f. 
Augustus: see -AL1.] Of or pertaining to the 
emperor Augustus, or to his worship; imperial. 

1658 UssHer Azz. 809 The Augustal Principality, that is 
of governing after his own will ..he {Tiberius] obtained 
afterwards. 1730 A. Gorpon Magers Amphith. 346 The 
Augustal Priests. 

Augustan (ogm'stan, §-, 9-), a. (and sé.) [ad. 
L. Auguslanus, 1. Auguslus: see -AN.] 

A. adj. 

i. Connected with the reign of Augustus Ceesar, 
the palmy period of Latin literature. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses Ded., Favour and Protection which it 
{ Poetry] found in the famous Augustan Age. 1859 MERIVALE 
Ront Emp. (1871) V. xl. 52 In the Augustan period this outer 
area was only partially occupied. _ : 

2. Hence applied to the period of highest purity 
and refinement of any national literature; and 
gen. Of the correct standard in taste, classical. 

1219 Partolog.s.v., The reign of queen Anne is often called 
the Augustan age of England. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
vii. § 7. 190-We must first determine what buildings are to be 
considered Augustan in their authority. 

3. Of the town of Augusta Vindelicorum or Augs- 
burg, where in 1530 Luther and Melanchthon drew 
up their confession of Protestant principles. 

c1645 Howe t Lett. (1650) 23 Som embracing . . the Augus- 
tane, andsom the Helvetian confession. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 281 They adhere to the Augustan Confession. 

B. 5. A writer of the Augustan age (of any 
literature). ; 

1882 A thenxum 25 Nov. 692/3 A picture of the later Au- 
gustans [¢. 2. writers of the reign of Queen Anne]. 

+Auguste‘an, 2. Obs. rare—". [f. L. Auguste- 
zs of Augustus + -AN.] = AUGUSTAN. 

1678 CupwortH /ztel/, Syst. 368 Manilius, who lived in 
the same Augustean age. 

Augusted, ‘pl.a. [f. Aucustv.; cf. F. aoit/é] 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Conipl. Gard., Augusted, isa 
Term used to signifie any thing that is Sun burnt .. and is 
turned ripe and yellow like Corn in August .. An Augusted 
Branch is a Branch of a Summers growth, that is just 
hard’ned, and has done growing. 

+ Augusteity. Ods. rare. [f. L. augusté-us 
(taken as =augusius) +-1TY.] Augustness. 

1633 T. Apams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 11 He exalteth himself 
above all that is called God .. above all augusteity. @ 1639 
S. Warp Sernz, (1862) 5 (D.) Advanced above all Augusteity. 

Augustin(e (Ogz'stin, 9-gestin), 5d. (and a.) 
[a. F. degustin, orad. L. Auguslinus, name of the 
great Latin father. See also AusTin.} A member 
of the monastic order named after St. Augustine. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 7463 Frere prechours ben good men alle 
.. So been Augustins. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 314 
‘The Abbey of the Friers Augustines, 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4427/13 The Church of the barefooted Augustins. 

Augustinian (5gasti-nian), a. (and sd.) [f. L. 
Augustin-us (see prec.) + -IAN.] 

1. Of or pertaining to St. Augustine or his doc- 
trines, the prominent tenets of which were imme- 
diate efficacy of gracc and absolute predestination. 
sb. An adherent of these doctrines. 

1674 Hickman /fist. Ouinguart. 36 But what was.. be- 
come of the Augustinian spirit? 1851 J. Torrey Veander’s 
Ch, Hist. (Bohn) 1V. 379 The Augustinian doctrine of elec- 
tion. 1860 J. Garpner Farths of World 263 This notion 
of human freedom was denied by the Augustinians, 

2. Belonging to (sb. onc of) the orderof Augustines. 

1602 W. WATSON Decacord. 75 Dominicans, Augustinians, 
and other poore religious Friers. 1875 1. Linpsay in Sund. 
‘fag. June 589 The Augustinian monks in Brussels. 1882 
A thenzum 3 June 692/3 A house of Augustinian canons. 

3. Adhering to (sé. an adherent of) Augustine 
the Bohemian. 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1647) 30 Augustinians . . affirme the 
entrance into Paradice to have been shut up untill Augustine 
the Bohemian opened it for .. those that were of his sect. 

Augustinianess, a female disciple of St. Au- 
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gustine. Augusti‘nianism, Augu'stinisim, the 
doctrines held by him and his followers. 

1853 Faser Ad/ for Fesus 140 Veronica the Augustinianess. 
1830 Macxintosu £74, Philos. (1867) 356 The Calvinism, or 
rather Augustinianism, of Aquinas. 1883 Athexxzm 3 Feb. 
148/3 [In] the eighteenth epistle .. Augustinism is directly 
opposed. . 

+ Augu'stious, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. augusi-us 
Aucust, on mistaken analogy: cf. 7//estrfous.] 
Grand, magnificent, AuGUST., 

@ 1670 Hacket 1st Serm. Incarn., The most Augustious 
Temple inthe world. —A 4. Williams 169 These augustious 
preparations would be ridiculously disappointed. 

Augustly (Sgz’stli), adv. [f. AUGUST a. +-Lx2.] 
In a manner calculated to inspire reverential awe 
or wonder ; grandly, majestically. 

1667 G.C. in H. More's Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 9 That 
which makes Des Cartes his Philosophy look so augustly 
on’t. 1742 Younc A%4. 7h. 11. 688 Undarken’d by despair, 
Philander, thus, augustly rears his head. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
6 Apr. 340/1 What are the pediments of the Parthenon .. be- 
side this augustly simple image? 

Augu'stness. [f.as prec.+-NEss.] August 
quality ; supreme majesty, grandeur, or stateliness. 

1758 H. WacroLe XR. & Noble Authors(1806)1V. 52 Daunted 


at the augustness of suchanassembly. 1871 Browninc P7. 
Hohenstzel 1903 Truth, Right, And other such augustnesses. 


Auh (oh), 2#z/. expressing disgust. 

1732 Firtpine A/iser 111. v, Auh ! what an animal ! 

Auh, variant of Ac coz. Obs. but. 

Auht(e, obs. form of Aucut, E1cut; pa. t. of 
agan : see OUGHT. 

Auhtend, obs. form of Ercuru. 

Auk (9k). Also 8 alk, 8-9 awk. [cogn. with 
Sw. alka, Da. alke :—ON. adlka.]_ A northern sea- 
bird, with short wings used only as paddles: ap- 
plied scientifically to three species, the Great Auk 
(Alca tmpennis), Little Auk (Aergulus melanolez- 
cus or alle), Razor-bill (Alca torda); but dialectally 
also to the guillemots, which with the puffins are 
included in the A/cide. 

{1580 Tusser Hwsé, (1878) 140 Il] husbandry drowseth At 
fortune so auke: Good husbandry rowseth himselfe as a 
hauke.] 1678 Ray Willughby'’s Ornith. 323 The Bird called 
the Razor-bill in the West of England, the Auk in the 
North, the Murre in Cornwal. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
Il. 17 The alks build upon rocks. 1856 Kane Arctic Exp. 
I. xxiv. 320 Wounded awks. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 


44 That rarest of British birds, the great auk. 1866 Ep- 
MONDSTON Ovkxey Gloss. 4 Auk, the common guillemot. 


Auk(e, -ly, -ness, -ward, obs. ff. Awk, etc. 

Aularian (9lérian), a. and sd. [f. late L. 
auldri-us belonging to the au/a, Gr. avAn, hall + 
-AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging toa hail. B. sd. 
At English universities : The member of a hall (as 
distinguished from the member ofa college). 

a 1695 Woop Life (1848) 302 Afterwards Dr. Adams {Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall] entertained the vice-chancellor and 
Aularians with a glass of wine. 1871 Daly News 13 Jan., 
The ‘inmates,’ or ‘aularians,’ had prevailedat the University. 

Awilary ($ lari), a. rare. [ad. late L. aularius : 
see prec. and -ary!.] Of or relating to the halls 
in a university. 

1845 Lp. Camppect Chancellors (1857) I. xxiv. 351 Aulary 
Statutes for the government of the University. 


Aulbe, obs. form of ALB. 

Auld (9ld, Sc. ald), a. dia/.; also aud. [mod. 
Sc. and north Eng. descendant of OE. a/d, which 
became in midl. dial. in 13th c. OLD.] = OLD; as 
in auld lang-syne, ‘old long-since,’ old long-ago 
(used subst.) ; Auld Reekie, ‘Old Smoky,’ a sobri- 
quet of Edinburgh ; au/dfarrand, ‘ favouring,’ 7.e. 
resembling the old or adult, having the manners or 
sagacity of age; az/d-warld, old-world. 

{9s0-see AtD.] 1375 BarRsour Bruce I. 17 Aulde storys 
that men redys. 1702 THorespy Diary 1. 352Saw..a child 
of three years old fill its pipe of tobacco, and smoke it as 
audfarandly as a man of three score! 1818 Scort H7+#. 
Midt. xl, My best service to all my friends at and about 


Auld Reekie ! 1848 Kincstey A /?, Locke (1881) I. 91 Foolish 
auld-warld notions about keeping days holy. 

Aule, obs. form of AWL. 

Aulete (G:lzt). [ad. Gr. adanris, f. avrAé-ev to 
play the flute, f. avAds flute.] A flute-player. 

1850 Leitcn Miller's Anc. Art §131 Ismenias the aulete. 

Auletic (Gletik), @. rave. [ad. Gr. adanrixds, 
f. adAnrns: see prec. and -1c.] Of or pertaining 
to a flute-player or flute. 1732 in Baitey. 

Aulfie, variant of AUFE, obs. form of Oar. 

Aulgorism(e, obs. form of ALGORISM. 

Aulic (lik), a. and sd, fad. F. audiqgue, or L. 
aulicus, a. Gr. avArkés, f. add court: see -IC.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a court; courtly. 

The Audic Counctl, in the old German Empire, was the 
personal council of the Emperor, forming one of the two 
supreme courts of the Empire; it heard appeals from the 
courts of Germanic states, and was dissolved, with the Em- 
pire, in 1806. ‘The name is Dow given to acouncil at Vienna, 
inanaging the war-department of the Austrian Empire. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3719/3 Baron Seyler .. has notified 
to the Imperial Diet the Decrees of the Aulick Council. 1853 
Dr Quincey Wks, XIV. ii. 17 Investing the.. homeliness of 
4Esop with aulic graces and satiric brilliancy. 

B. sé. The ceremony observed in the Sorbonne 
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in granting the degree of doctor of divinity, when, 

after a harangue from the chancellor, the new doctor 

received his cap and presided at a disputation. 
+Anlical, cz. Ods. [f.as prec.: see -ICAL.] = prec. 

1602 W. Watson Decacord. 233 Some to be aulicall, others 
martiall, others rurall, 1651 Re/zq. !Votton. 41 Maners. . with- 
out which no man shall be eminent in the aulicalt function. 

+Au‘licism, Os. rare—*. [f. Avuic a. + -18M.] 
A courtly phrase or turn of expression. 

1633 T. Apams Com. 2 Peter i. 15 God affects not aulicisms 
and courtly terms. 

Aulmoniere: see AUMONIERE. 

Auln-, ault- (in various words): see AL-. 

t+tAu‘itel, aultelle. O¢s. Also 6 altel. 
[either a. OF. a/te/ (now aute/), or a diminutive 
form after L. sbs. in -e//zm.] An altar; a small 
or inferior altar. 

tsss{see ALTEL]. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 59 They 
shulde have ..no communyone at no aultelle in the church 
but at the hye awlter. 

Aum (9m). A modern English variant form of 
aam: see AaM for etymology and earlier quots. 

1gsoz ARNoLD Chrox. [see quot. 1717 under Aam.] 1852 
MceCutrocu Dict. Comm, 35 [In Amsterdam] the aa liquid 
measure=q ankers=q1 English wine gallons. /ézd. 649 [In 
Hamburg] x aum = 4 ankers = 32 English imperial gallons. 
1863 W. Batpwin A/>. Hunting 369 He helped considerably 
to lighten our half-aum of Pontac. 

Aumail (6m2l). rare. [Archaistic refashion- 
ing of AMEL sé., after Spenser's pa. pple. aummayld : 
see AMELED.] Enamel. 

{1596 Spenser F. Q. m1. iii. 27 In gilden buskins.. entayld 
With curious antickes, and full fayre aumayld.] 1824 WiFFEN 
Tasso xx. xlii, Smote him where with gold and rich aumaile 
{It. salto] Gay on the helm flamed his barbaric crown. 

Aumble, -ynge, etc., obs. forms of AMBLE, etc. 

Aumbry(e, -bery, -bray, -brey, -brie, 
archaic spellings of AMBRY. 

Aumener(e, -monere, aumner, obs. forms 
of ALMONER. 

Aument, -acion, obs. ff. AUGMENT, -ATION. 

+Aumere. Obs.rare—'. [Cf. the forms a/war, 
-er, -owr, under ALMONER1 1.}= ALMONER. 

?exqgo00 in Dom, Arch. III. 133 The aumere a rod schall 
haue in honde, As offyce of almes y understonde. 

Aumery, -rie, -ry, obs. or dial. ff. AmBRr. 

Aumes-, aums-ace, obs. forms of AMBS-ACE. 

|| Aumil (mil, a-mil). [Urdu (prop. Arab.) 
juls sdmil, operator, agent, spec. ‘revenue-col- 
lector,’ agent-noun f. Arab. sama/a to act, perform 
an office.] A native collector of revenue in India ; 
also called amaldar, AMILDAR. 

1800 WELLINGTON in Wellesley Disp. 200 He had repeatedly 
applied.. for the necessary purwannahs to your several 
aumils. 1808 Coddctt’s Weekly Pol. Reg. XIII. 1006 They 
soon find themselves beset with new aumils and peculators. 

Hence (by confusion of aumz/ and amaldar): 
Aumildar (with same sense). 

19778 Orme Brit. Mil. Trans. (1803) [11.496 Frauds in the 
management of the aumildar or renter. 1799 WELLINGTON 
in Wellesley Disp. 772 To sell the office of aumildar. 

| Aumoniére. Also aulm-. [Fr.;= ALMONER?, 
q.v.] A purse formerly carried at the girdle. 

1834 [see ALMONER®.] 1874 AlnsworTH Merry Eng. 1. 1. 
il. 22 She was likewise provided with an aulmoniere, or 
silken purse. 1883 D. Goopate in //arfer's Mag. July 
241/1 The little plush aum6niére. 

Aumulet, obs. f. OMELET; cf. F.azszeleze, 16th c. 

| Aumusse. Obs. rare—'. [Fr. aumusse, at- 
muce: see AMICE*.] The grey fur amice. 

1708 Mortevux Kadelais iv. |, It is the Likeness of a Pope 
.. [ know it by the Triple-Crown, his Furr’d Aumusse, etc. 

+ Auncel. Oés.° Forms: 4-5 aunser(e, aun- 
cere, aunselle, 5-7 auncel(le, 6-7 ancel, 7 
awnsel. [a. AF. auzselle, auncelle, apparently for 
launcelle (¢- having been mistaken for the article), 
ad. lt. /ancella a little balance, dim. of /ance 
balance :—L. /anx, /ancem, a plate, a scale of a 
balance. So called probably in contrast to the 
‘Balancia domini regis,’ or Great Beam of the king. 

This important suggestion is due to Mr. J. A, Kingdon, 
late Master of the Grocers’ Company, which company, ori- 
ginally called Peppervers, were charged with the custody of 
the King’s Beam. In their records Balaxncer and Auusell 
appear as surnames in 13-14the.; Sadlance isalsoa surname.] 

A kind of balance and weight formerly used in 
England. 

(See the accounts of 17th c. writers below; that of Cowell 
being given as hearsay, and connected with an absur 
derivation from Aaxd-sale, must be accepted with caution. 
Later explanations simply follow Cowell.) 

1314 AIS. Letter-bk.in Riley Alem. Lond, Introd. 22Thomas 
the aunseremaker. 1351-2 Actf25 Edw.///,v.§9 Une pois gest 
appelle Aunselle, [{¢vas/. 1618 Pulton Statutes 155 Whereas 
great damage and deceit is done to the people .. bya weight 
which is called Auncel ; it is accorded and established that 
this weight called auncell .. shalbe wholly put out.] 1356 in 
Riley Mem. Lond. 283 One balance called an annceve.. 2 
balances called aunceres. 1362 Lanow. P. (7. A. v. 132 Pe 
pound pat heo peysede {by] * peisede a quartrun more Pen 
myn Auncel dude * whon I weyede treupe {v. 7. Aunsel, B, 
auncere, aunser, C. auncel]. 1429 App. Cuicuetey in Wil- 
kins’ Coucilia 11. 516 Constitutio.. pro abolitione ponderis 
vocati Ze Auncell Weight. .Praecipue dictopondere le Auncell 
scheft seu pounder .. doloso quodam statera genere. 1429 
Act8 Hen. VI, v.§1 Le pois appelez Auncell. 15302 ARNOLD 
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Chron.\1811) 191 Ther beth itj. maner weyghtis, that is to 
wete, troy weyght, auncell weygiitis, and lyzggyuge weyght 
.. Another Weyght Yscalled auncels shafte, and this weyght 
is forboden by statute of parlement, and also hooly chirche 
hath cursed alle thoo that beyen or sellen by that auncel 
weyght. 1607 Cowet /uterpr., Awncell weight, as I have 
been informed, is a kinde of weight with scoles hanging or 
hooks fastened at each end of a staffe, which a man Hfteth 
up upon his forefinger or hand and so discerneth the equalitie 
or difference betweene the weight and the thing weied.. It 
may probably be thought to be called azemsed/ weight (quasi 
hand sale weight) because it was and is performed by the 
hand, as the other is bythe beame. And if I should draw it 
from the Greeke, ayw«wy i, cudttus, the part of the arme 
from the elbowe to the fingers ends, I might chalenge a 
good warrand. «1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxvi, Wks. 1844 
X. 502 The ancel weight or balance (which most of you 
have seen) wherein one pound weight put upon the one 
end of the balance will counterpoise a stone weight put 
upon the other end. 1641 Termes de la Ley 34 Auncell 
weight. 5656 Du Garp Gate Lat. Und, § 534. 1678 Puiriirs, 
Azonsel weight, 1691 Biounr Law Dict., Auncel Weight 
(guast Hand sale weight, or from Ansa, #, The handle of the 
Ballance). 

Aunc-, aund- (in various words): see AN-. 

jAune (on). [Fr.; for etymol. see ALNAGE.] 
An ell ; an obsolete French cloth measure, which 
varied in length in different localities. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4218/3 Five Auns of Shalloon. 1812 
J. SmytH Pract. Customs 111 Yo measure .. Linen, in order 
to check the quantity of Aunes or Ells marked thereon, 

Aune, -ing, obs. forms of AWN, -ING. 

Aungel(e, -yke, obs. forms of ANGEL, etc. 

Aunsetter, -estre, obs. forms of ANCESTOR. 

Aunsion, obs. form of ANCIENT. 

1447-8 SHittincrorp Leff. 10x Hit was aunsion demene. 

Aunt (int). Forms: 3-6 aunte, 5 awnt, 5- 
aunt; 3-7 (mi, thi) naunt(e, 9 dia/. noant. 
[a. OF. aunte, ante, cogn. with Pr. amda, Lom- 
bard. amida:—L. amila. In Eng. a mistaken di- 
vision of ze aunt, as my nauni, occurs in lite- 
rature from 13th to 17th c., and still dialectally ; 
cf. nuncle for uncle, and auger, apron, etc. (Some 
mod.F. dialects have also nanle (ma nante= mon 
ante); the modern F. ¢avz/e, found already in 13th c., 
perhaps originated, in the language of the nursery, 
from OF. 7ante ‘thy aunt.’)] 

1. The sister of one’s father or mother. Also, an 
uncle’s wife, more strictly called an auzt-in-lazw. 

1297 R. Giouc. 571 Sir Gui de Mountfort, that was .. is 


aunte sone. a 1300 Cursor M. 24675 His moder was pt 
naunt. ¢1460 7owneley Myst. 82 Elezabethe, myn awnt 


dere. 1473 Marc. Paston in Lett. 716 III. 78 Recomaunde 
me to..mynaunte. a@ 1556 Cranmer Hs. II. 329 Auntand 
aunt-in-law, niece and niece-in-law. 1598Suaxs. Merry W, 
1v. ii. 76 My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Brainford, 1711 
Apoison Sect. No. 7 » 4 A Maiden Aunt.. who is one of 
these antiquated Sybils. 1834 Gen. P. THompson Z£-xerc. 
(1842) ILI. 45 xofe, What might have happened afterwards, 
is only known to those who can tell what would have come 
to pass if your aunt had been your uncle. 

b. (in U.S.) Used endearingly of: Any benevo- 
lent practical woman who exercises these qualitics 
to the benefit of her circle of acquaintance; cf. Sp. 
Zia, and see AUNTHOUD, 

1861 Mrs. Stowe Pearl of Orr's Isl. 21 These universally 
useful persons receive among us the title of ‘aunt’ bya sort 
of general consent .. They are nobody’s aunts in particular, 
but aunts to human nature generally, 

+c. Formerly used by alumni of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as a title for the ‘sister university.’ 

1655 Futter CA&, //ést. . 1. 308 The Sons of our Aunt are 
loth to consent, that one who was taught in Cambridge, 
should teach in Oxford. 1701 Pepys Corr. 403 An humble 
present of mine, though a Cambridge man, to my dear Aunt, 
the University of Oxford. 

+2. An old woman; a gossip. Ods. 

1s9o0 SHaAKS. J/ids. NV. u. i. 51 The wisest Aunt telling the 
saddest tale. 

+3. A bawd or procuress; a prostitute. Ods. 

1607 MitppLeTton Michael. Term. wu. i, Wks. X. 470 She 
demanded of me whether I was your worships aunt or no. 
Out, out, out! 1663 /’arson’s Wedd. 1. i, in Hazl. Dodsé, 
XIV. 448 Yes, and follow her, like one of my aunts of the 
suburbs. 1678 Dryvpen Avxd Afr.1.i, The easiest Fool I 
ever knew, next my Naunt of Fairies in the A/chymist. 

4. Aunt Sally: a game much in vogue at fairs 
and races, in which the figure of a woman’s head 
with a pipe in its mouth is set up, and the playcr, 
throwing sticks from a certain distance, aiins at 
breaking the pipe. 

1861 Times (Derby Day), Aunt Sally .. this fashionable and 
athletic sport .. is rather overdone than otherwise. 1884 
Patt Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/x Aunt Sallies and skittles for those 
who prefer such attractions. 

Aunter, -tre, -trous, etc., obs. ff. aven/ure, 
ADVENTURE, etc. 

+Aunters, adv. Obs.ordia/. Also 4auntre, 
5 aventurs, awnturs, 9 anters. [f. aster, aven- 
ture, ADVENTURE: the -s (orig. wanting) seems to 
be genitival, and the word parallel to the con- 
temporary of aventure; cf. also fer adventure (in 

ME. faraunier) and the later fer-hap-s.] 

+ @. Ata venture, at all risks, in any case, at all 
events. Obs. b. Peradventure, perhaps. 

¢ 1325 Ceur de L. 3878 Auntre, they swore hym hool oth 
Tobe hysmen. «1450 Syr /iglamore 1211 The chylde.. 
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Was aventurs in the felde. /éé¢. 213 For oon the beste 
knyghtes art thon, ‘Vhat in thyslonde ys levyd now, Awnturs 
[Other SS, owther] ferre or nere. 1691 Ray .V. County. 
Weds, 4 Annters, Peradventure, or, in case, if it chance. 
1807 J. Stace Poems 54 Or anters in yon mouldering heap, 
Soine luivelier fernale form 1 weep. 

Aunthood anthud). [f. Aunt+-noop.] The 
relationship of aunt. 

1862 Miss Mutocut Dom. Stortes 373 This sort of universal 
aunthood to the whole neighbourhood was by no nieans dis- 
agreeable to Miss Milly. 

Auntie, aunty (Anti). [see -1r, -y4.J] A 
familiar, cndearing forin of ani. 

1792 Burns Young Lassie, My anld Auntie Katic upon me 
taks pity. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxvi, Ask Aunty 
tocome and cut it for me. 1863 Little People (Mozley) iv. 
37 A little voice called after her, ‘Auntie! you've not given 
me a real good kiss 1” 

b. In U.S. : ‘A familiar term, often used in accost- 
ing an elderly woman.’ Bartlett Dict. Amer. 1860. 

1883 //arper's Mag. Oct. 728/2 The negro no longer submits 
with grace to be called ‘uncle’ and ‘ auntie’ as of yore. 

Auntly (intli), a. [cf motherly: sec -L¥1.] 

1844 Lavy S. Lyttetton Lefé. (1873) 337 My best regards 
and .Auntly blessing to ny nephew. 1846 SArA CoLeripar 
Ae & Lett. 11. 68 This is a very motherly and auntly 
tale, 

Auntship (ant,fip). [see -sair.] = AuNTHOon. 

1870 Lupsock in //lustr. Loud. Vews 1 Oct., On the Sand- 
wich Islands uncleship, auntship, cousinship were ignored. 

} Aura (97a). [L., a. Gr. aipa breath, breeze. ] 

1. A gentle breeze, a zephyr. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. xv. (1495) 400 Aura is 
yore wynde meuyd. 1635 Swan Sec. A/. v. § 2 (1643) 88 
Such a gale as is commonly called Aura. 1731 in Baituy. 

2. A subtle emanation or exhalation from any 
substance, ¢.g. the aroma of blood, the odour of 


flowcrs, etc. 

1732 Berxecey Adciphr. 11. 35 After which [é¢. the flying 
off of the volatile salt or spirit} the Oil remains dry and in- 
sipid, but without any sensible diminution of its weight, by 
the loss of that volatile essence of the soul, that zthereal 
aura. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 466/2 Fecundation is attri- 
butable to the agency of an aura from .. the seminal fluid. 

b. fig. 

1859 J. Hottanp Gold Fotl 110 Wrapped in the aura of his 
ineffable love. 1876 Emerson &ss. Ser. 11. L 28 The condition 
of true naming, on the poet’s part, is his resigning himself 
to the divine aura which breathes through forms. 

3. Electr. + a.=Electrical atmosphere: see At- 
MOSPHERE 56. 3 (obs.). b. The current of air 
caused by the discharge of electricity from a sharp 
point, ¢.g. from those of the electrical whirl. 

1737 Franxun Lett. Wks. 1840 VI.2 Divers species of 
earthquakes, according to the different position, quantity, 
etc., of this imprisoned aura. 1810 CoLeripGEe Friend vi. 
vii. (1867) 317 A fourth composes the electrical auraof oxygen, 
hydrogen, and calorie, 1863 ATKINSON Ganot’s Physics § 742 
On approaching the hand to the whirl while in motion, a 
slight draught ts felt, due to the movement of the electrified 
air .. This draught or wind is known as the electrical aura. 

4. Path. A sensation, as of a current of cold air 
rising from some part of the body to the head, 
which occurs as a premonitory symptom in epilepsy 
and hysterics. 

1776-83 CULLEN First Lines (1827) 11. 424 Aura Epileptica. 
1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 353 The patient should .. in- 
hale it at once whenever the aura is felt. 

Aural (6°r4l), a.) [f. prec. +-aL2.] Of or per- 
taining to the aura. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 191/2 Magnetic power depends .. 
upon the aural condition of the atmosphere. 

Aural (oral), a2 [f. L. aur-2s ear + -au}. 
(L. would prob. have been azri/is, )] = AURICULAR. 

1. Of or pertaining to the organ of hearing. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Phrtlos. (1853) 251 Acting on the aural 
nerve, 1878 A. Hasutton Nerv. Dis. 124 Deafness is .. the 
result of the destructive aural disease. 

2. Received or perceived by the ear. 

1860 Sat. Rev. No. 252. 247/2 Continental cities, where he 
had seen and suffered from ocular, aural, or nasal nuisances. 
1863 Geo. Envior Romola M11. xvii 175 Aural acquaintance 
with Latin phrases. 

Aurally (9:rali), adv. 
Auricularly, by the ear. 

1883 R. Storrs Aver, Aun. Deaf 4 D. July 145 To con- 
fer speech upon those who have never in any measure caught 
its clue aurally. 

Aurantiaceous (6rentijelfas\, a. ot. [f. 
mod.L, auraniidcer, {. aurantium, \atinized adap- 
tation of ORANGE: see -acEous.] Of or belonging 
to the N.O. Aurantiacea, which includes the trees 
that bear oranges, lemons, and similar fruits. 

1837 Penny Cyc. V11. 214/1 Citrus, a genns of aurantia- 
ceous plants. 1873 Watts /ownes’ Chem. 778 The coniferous 
and aurantiaceous orders. 

|| Aurata (Oreita). [a. L. aurd/a, pa. pple. fem. 
(used subst.) of aurdre to gild, f. aurum gold.] 
A gold-coloured fish ; prob.the Gilthead or Golden 
Maid (Crenilabrus tinca), a variety of Wrasse. 

c1520 ANoREWE Noble Lyfe in Babees Kk. 230 A Aurata is 
a fysshe in the see that hathe a hede shinynge lyke golde. 
1854 Bapnast //alieut. 42 Opensea fish. .such as ¢.g. auratas. 

Aurate (6'reit). Chem. [f. L. aur-um +-sTEt.] 
A compound of auric oxide with a base. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 292/1 Auric acid..combines with 
potash, soda, and barytes, to form..aurates, 1862 Perrer 
Play.bk, Metals 207 Aurate of ammonia, or fulminating gold. 


[f. AuRaL a.2 +-Ly2.] 


AUREOLA. 


Aurated Greitéd), ppl. at [f. L. aurat-us 
gilded (sce AURATA, + -ED.] Resembling or con- 
taining gold; gold-coloured, gilded. In Chem. 
Combined with auric acid (o0és.). 

1864 in Wrustrr. 

Aw rated, ///.a.2 (A bad form of Atritrp.] 
“In Conchology, having cars as in the pecten or 
scallop shell.’ Craig 1847. 1843in Wumper Dect, Geol. 

+ Awreal, ec. Obs. [a. Ol. aurcal, f. L. aure- 
us golden, gilded: sce -aL.} Golden, gilded ; yield- 
ing gold, auriferous. 

1587 M. Grove /eems (1878 86 ‘The tree with anreal fruit. 
¢1600 Norpren Spec. Lrit., Cornzw, (1728) 18 Vhe aureall 
brookes of Scotlande. 

Aureate /9ri\ét), a.; also 4-7 aureat, 6 au- 
reait. fad. lL. auredtus decorated with gold, f. 
aureus: see prec. and -ATE2.] 

1. Golden, gold-coloured. 

e1qgo0 Crt. Love 817 With anreat seint ahout her sides 
clene, 1599 A. M. Gabelhoner’s Bh. Physic 378/2 ‘Vhis 
pracious anurcate or goulden water. 1845 D. Moir in 
Blackw, Mag. VNU, 410 ‘The aureate furze .. lent its 
peculiar perfume. : 

+ 2. fig. Vrilliant or splendid as gold, es. in lite- 
rary or rhetorical skill. Ods. 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy Prol., And of my penne the traces 
to correcte Whiche barrayne ts of aureat lycoure. ¢ 1505 
Dunsar Gold. Terge viii, Zour [tomer and Cicero's] aureat 
tungs had baith bene all to lyte, Mor to compyle that para- 
dyce compleit. 1625 Purcuas /’lerims u. 1847 If Terre, | 
will beg indulgence of the Pope's aureat magnificence. 

Aureity (9r7iti). [f. 1. azre-ws golden + -1TY.] 
The peculiar properties of gold; goldenness. 

1824 Coterince Aids Reff, App. C. (1858) I. 379 The pro- 
perties peculiar to gold were .. generalized in the tenn 
Aureity. 1847 Lewes //ist. P/itlos. (1867) 11. 219 Having 
no more objective existence than the lapidity of stone, the 
aureity of gold. : : 

Aurelia (or7 lid, §-, 9-). (a. It. aurelia ‘the 
{silk ] worm when shut up in his pod’ (Baretti); from 
fem. of aurec/io ‘shining like gold, yellow, golden ; 
also the little wings of butterflies’ (Florio 1598) ; 
f. L. aurum gold ; thus synonymous with chrysalis, 
Gr. xpuaaadnis, f. xpuads gold.] 

1. Ent. The chrysalis or pupa of an insect, ¢i/. 
of a butterfly. (Now scarcely in use, chrysalis 
being the ordinary term.) 

1607 Torsett Serpents 669 All Caterpillers are not con- 
verted into Aureliaes, 1 Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual, 
Then Aurelia’s (or husked Maggots), and then Butterflies. 
1713 DerHam Phys. Theol. vu. v. 409 They retire to Places 
of Safety..and put on their Aurelia or Chrysalis State. 
1854 H. Micrer Footpr. Creat. viii. (1874) 152 An inter- 
mediate period of apparent death as an inert aurelia. 

+2. The Gold- flower ( Helrochrysum Stachas). Obs. 

1598 Fiorio [Aurelia, the herb called Mothweede, or 
golden Floweramour, or golden Sta:chados or Cudweede], 
Etltocriss, the gold flower or herbe Aurclia. } : 

3. Zool. A genus of phosphorescent marine ani- 


mals of the class Acalephex. 
1876 BuneDEN Anim. Parasttes 33 Alex. Agassizonce found 
a Hyperina on the disc of an Aurelia. 


Aurelian, a. and sé. [f. prec. +-an.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to an aurelia; gen. 


gold-coloured, golden. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 134 Glad Zephyr .. pausing 
flings Soft showers of roses from Aurelian [? butterfly) wings. 
1883 C. Hovver in Harper's Mag. Jan. 181/2 The. . dys- 
morphosa,.illumines it with a light of decp aurclian hue. 

B. sé. A collector and breeder of insects, espe- 
cially of butterflies and moths; a lepidopterist. 

1778 M. Harris (¢#/c), Aurelian; or, Natnral History of 
English Insects, namely, Moths and Butterflies .. and their 
standard names, as given and established by the Society of 
Aurelians, 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Zufomol. (1843) 11. 244 A but- 
terfly called by Aurelians the large Skipper. 

| Aureola (6r701a). [L., fem. (sc. corona) of 
adj. aureolus golden, prop. ‘somewhat golden,’ 
dim. of aureus, f. aurum gold. In sense 1 taken 
as equivalent to coronuda ‘ little crown,’ as to which 
see quot. 1626. 

1. Wediaval and RX. C. Ch. The celestial crown 
won by a martyr, virgin, or doctor, as victor over 
the world, the flesh, or the devil; the special 
degree of glory which distinguishes these. 

(According to Josephus Angles in Du Cange, the auvreola 
or coronula of virgins is white, that of martyrs red, that of 
doctors green.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 348/1 The vyrgyns shall haue the 
crowne that is callyd Aureola. 1626 Doxxe Sev. (1640) 
743 Because in their ‘Translation, in the Vulgat Edition 
of the Roman Church, they find in Exodus xxv. 25 that 
word Aurcolam. Facies Coronam aureolam, Thou shalt 
make a lesser Crowne of gold; out of this diminutive, 
and mistaken word, they have established a Doctrine, that 
besides those Corong aurez, Those Crowns of gold, which 
are communicated to all the Saints from the Crown of 
Christ, some Saints have nade to themselves, and pro- 
duced out of their owne extraordinary merits, certaine 
Aureotas, certaine lesser Crownes of their own. . And these 
Anreolaes they ascribe oncly to three sorts of persons, to 
Virgins, to Martyrs, to Doctors. 1640 Canterbur, Self- 
Convict, Postcr. 21 That. .the keeping of the three Monastick 
vowes doth deserve an augmentation, as ye call it, an Aure- 
olaabove common happinesse. 1702 Donwrut. in S. Parker's 
Tully de Fin. Bijb, The Schoolinen themselves allow such 
publick Endeavours a ‘Title to an Aureola of a Doctor. 


AUREOLE. 


2. = AUREOLE 2, 3. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Azreola, the crown of glory, 
given by painters and statuaries, to saints, martyrs, and 
confessors, 1877 Farrar 7hy Vouth iv. 40 Though no visible 
aureola gleam as yet around their brows. 

3.=AUREOLE 4, 5. 

1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. § 51. 227 The magnificent 
corona or aureola burst into view .. round the black edge of 
the moon. 1884 Wootson in Harfer's Mag. Jan. 190/2 She 
floated into the.. breakfast-room in an aureola of white 
lace, 

Aureole (617,601). [ad. L. aurcola ; see prec. 
Cf. OF. aureole adj. ‘ golden,’ mod. F. azyéole sb.] 

1. = AUREOLA I. 

c1220 Hali Meid. 23 pe meidenes habben upo pat [z.c. the 
champion’s crown] a gerlaunde(sche) schinende schenre fen 
pesunne, Auriole ihateno latinesledene. 1413 Lypc. Pylyr. 
Sowle v. iii. (1483) 93 Seynt Powle claymed by the deth that 
he suffred the Aureole of martirs; by gods word that he 
preched and taught besily he must .. were also the aureole 
of prechours. ¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
Ixi, Thyse thre werkes .. shull haue specyall mede whyche 
they callenaureole. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men(W.deW. 1506) 
v. vil. 422 Glorye accedentall excellent and synguler, the 
whiche glorye is named and called aureole, the whiche ts as 
moche to say as a lytell crowne. 1884 Aoois & AkNoLO 
Cath. Dict., Aureole ..is defined as a certain accidental 
reward added to the essential bliss of heaven, because of 
the excellent victory which the person who receives it has 
attained during his warfare upon earth. A 

2. Art. Properly: The gold disc surrounding 
the head (or ? the whole figure) in early pictures, 
and denoting the glory of the personage repre- 
sented ; hence, applied by some to a. The radiant 
circle of light depicted around the head ; by others 
to b. The oblong glory, or vestca, with which 
divine figures are surrounded, 

Didron (/conographie Chrétienne p. 109) by a strange blun- 
der takes aureola for a diminutive of aura ‘emanation, ex- 
halation,’ and defines it asa mantle of light emanating from 
and enveloping the body, as distinct from the szzbus, which 
he confines to the head. This definition, which reverses the 
historical use both of auvecla and ximbus, is not accepted 
in France (see Littré), but has been copied by Fairholt, and 
various English Dictionaries. 

@. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 12 The 
glory round the head is properly the nimbus or aureole. 
1860 O. MEREDITH Lucile iu. vi. § 2 In the light of the aureole 
over her head. 1871 Rosserm Ferny 230 The gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place Some living woman's 
simple face. 

b. 1851 Didrou's Chr. Iconog. (transl. by E. J. Millington) 
1.107 The aureole surrounds the entire body. 1880 E. 
Venasies in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Antig. s.v. Nimbus, The 
aureole (areola, the golden reward of special holiness) may 
be defined as the nimb of the body, as the ordinary nimbus 
is that of the head. 

3. fig. A glorifying halo. 

1852 J. H. Newman Uurv, Educ. 363 Inhis beaming coun- 
tenance Philip had recognized the aureol of a saint. 1861 
O. W. Hoimes Edste V. 344 The aureole of young woman- 
hood had not yet begun to fade from around her. 1869 
Lecky Lurof. Alor. 11. iv. 281 The aureole which the genius 
of Theodoric cast around his throne. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
£ss. 1. 326 Shrinking infirmity and self-contempt, hidden in 
a sort of aureole of revelations abundant beyond measure— 
that was St. Paul. 

4. transf. An actual halo of radiating light ; es. 
in Ast. that seen in eclipses. 

1857 B. Tayior N. 7raz. xxv. 256 All faces.. tinged by 
the same wonderful aureole, shone as iftransfigured. 1861 
Lytton Str. Story II. 383 There, on the threshold, gather- 
ing round her bright locks the aureole of the glorious sun, 
stood Amy. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 105 The glorious aureole 
of light seen around the sun during total eclipses. 

5. transf. or fig. in wider sense. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 89 An insepar- 
able aureole of sweet sound. 1867 Miss Brapoon dvr. 
Floyd iv. 34 Bulstrode’s ideal woman .. crowned with an 
aureole of pale auburn hair. 

Aureoled (d17,dld), Af/. a. [f. prec. +-ED?: 
ef. F. azréolé.] Encircled with an aureole. 

1860 Miss Mutocu in Mac, Mag. 11.40 This, this is Thoze. 
No idle painter’s dream Of aureoled, imaginary, Christ. 
1878 B. Taytor Denukaliou u. iv. 76 Aureoled faces. 

Aureolin (9:rlin, Or7-dlin). [f. L. azreol-us 
(see above) +-1n.] A transparent yellow pigment. 

1879 Roop Chromatics 57 Pigments which approximate to 
pure yellow in hue, such as gamboge and aureolin. 1882 
Sct. Gossip 1 Mar. 49. 

Aureoline ($1rloin), a. rare. 
-INE.] Gold-coloured, golden-hued. 

1881 Daily News 14 Apr. 5 2 More or less aureoline pre- 
parations filled the windows of the barbers’ shops. 

Aurequere, var. of OURWHERE adv. anywhere. 

+Awreus. Ols. (See quot.) 

1658 Rowiano Mouffel’s Theat. Zus. 1055 Take Birthwort 
round and long, each one aureus. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Aureus, a weight of a drachm and a half. 

Aric (Grik), a. [f. L. aur-wm gold+-1c.] Of 
or pertaining to gold. Applied in Chew. to com- 
pounds in which gold combines as a triad, e.g. 
Auric Iodide Au \,, Auric oxide (or acid), Au, O;. 

1838 Pemty Cycl. XI. 292/1 Teroxide of Gold .. has been 
called auric acid. 1876 BartuoLow Jat. Med. (1879) 209 
‘These auric preparations promote the appetite. 

Aurichalcite (Grikelssit), Ax. f[f. (by 

36ttger 1839) aurichaleum, erroncous spelling 
(after aurum gold of L. ortchalezm ‘yellow copper 


[f. as prec. + 


ore, or the brass made of it,’ a. Gr. épetxadxor | 
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‘mountain-copper.’ So called, because, when re- 
duced, it yields brass, ‘a gold-coloured alloy of 
copper and zinc,’ whence Sage in1791 had suggested 
its possible identity with the ‘ azrzchalcum of the 
ancients” (Dana.) Some authors write orzcha/- 
cite, but as the false etymology influenced the 
choice of the name, Dana retains azr7-.] 

A cuprous hydrozincite, of pale green, verdigris, 
or sky-blue colour. 1844-68 Dana Miw. 712. 

Auricle (S7ik’l). [ad. L. avricuda external ear, 
ear-lap, dim. of azris ear: cf. F. azriczdle.] 

1. The external ear of animals. Formerly some- 
times restricted to the lower lobe or ‘lap’ of the 
human ear. 

1653 BuLWER Anthropomet. viii. 144 A certaine Nation, 
whose Auricles are so great, that they hang down to their 
shoulders .. Where men had not onely hanging Eares, but 
broad and large Auricles. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Alan 1. 
ii. §5 P64 The Auricle and Meatus Auditorius are cartila- 
ginous. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 53 The auricle .. has as its 
functions the reception, reflection, and condensation of the 
waves of sound. 

b. ¢ransf. An ‘ear’ or ear-hole. 

1859 Hawtnorne Jr, § [t. Frvls. 11. 300 The penitent .. 
poured his sins through a perforated aunicle into this unseen 
receptacle, 

2. A process shaped liked the lower lobe or 
‘lap’ of the human ear; a lobe ; esp. in Bot. and 
Conch. (Cf. AURICULATE.) 

1665 Phil. Trans. |. 87 A stone .. having three Auricles or 
crisped Angles. 1851 Ricuarpson Geol. viii. 242 The auricles 
are the processes on each side of the umbones. 1861 Mrs. 
Lanxester Wild Fl. 74 The upper leaves .. embracing the 
stem by pointed auricles. 

3. Name of the two upper cavities of the heart, 
which, in mammals, birds, and reptiles, receive 
blood from the veins and lungs respectively. (Fishes 
have only one auricle.) 

1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1. 40 In this Cartilaginous Peri- 
cardium [of the Lamprey] ..is likewise the Auricle co-in- 
cluded. 1748 Hartiuy Odserv. Afan 1. ii. § 7? 74 The con- 
traction of the Auricle of the Heart. 1847 Youatt Horse 
xi. 239 Called auricles, from their supposed resemblance to 
the ear of a dog. . 

4. A kind of ear-trumpet for the deaf. 

1864 WEBSTER Cites MANSFIELD. : 

Awricled, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED*.] Furnished 
with an auricle or auricles, auriculate. 

1821 S. Gray Brit, Plants 11, +; Leaflets sub-auricled at the 
base. 1872 Oxiver Elem, Bot. 11.212 Astraggling deciduous 
shrub, with .. auricled leaves. ; 

Auricomons (9ri-kémas), a. [f. L. azricom-us 
f. azexz-, comb. form of aurun gold + coma hair) 
+-0Us.] Of or pertaining to golden hair. 

1864 in NV. Q. Ser. ut. VI. 282 The Auricomous Fluid of 
another professor. 1882 Miss Brappon Jt. Royad II. ix. 
182 The auricomous tangles .. or the flaxen fringe. 

|| Auricula (9ri-kiz/la). [L.: see AURICLE.] 

1. = AURICLE I. 

1691 Ray Creatiouu.(1701) 271 The outward ear or Auricula. 

2. (See quot.) 

1897 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An. ix. 574 In the Echinoida, 
ambulacral plates of the oral margin of the corona are pro- 
duced into five perpendicular perforated processes, which 
arch over the ambulacra and are called the auricule. 

3. Bot. (Formerly also awriculus.) A species of 
Primula, also called Bear's-ear, named from the 
shape of its leaves; formerly a great favourite 
with flower-fanciers, producing under cultivation 
trusses of many blooms, the corollas often pow- 
dered with white or grey. 

1655 Antheologia 4 Marigolds, Wall-flowers, Auriculusses. 
1713 Flyizg-Post 20 Oct., The finest Collection of Aurickel- 
ouses that are in England. 1728 THomson Sfring 533 
Auriculas, enrich'd With shining meal o’er all their velvet 
leaves. 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. t. 151 Tulips tall-stemmed 
and paunced auriculas rise. 

4. A genus of pulmoniferous molluscs, found 
chiefly in brackish swamps in the tropics. 

1843 in HumBLE Dict. Geol. 1856 Woopwarp fossil Shells 
11 The auriculas live on the sea-shore, or in salt marshes. 

Auricular (6ri-kila), a. and sd.; also 6 au- 
rycular(e. [ad. med.L. auricularis, f. auricula: 
see prec. and -AR1, Ci. F. azrzcelatre, 16th c.J 

1. Of or pertaining to the ear. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u. ii. 108 Having the auricular 
muscles bigger than ordinary. 1850 Sir W. JarDine /7z77- 
ming Birds \. 48 Forming auricular tufts of thesame colour. 

2. Perceived by the ear; audible. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-Bx.\ 1884) 61 Quippinge notorious or 
auricular iybinge on every hande. 1605 Suaxs. Lear. i. 
99 You shall.. by an Auricular assurance haue your satisfac- 
tion. 1654 Lestrance Chas. / (1655) 92 So suddain a death 
afforded him not the respiration of auricular contrition. 

+b. Hearsay, oral, traditional. Ods. 

1605 Bacon dv. Learn... iv. § 11. 1626 — Sylva § 326 
The Alchemists call in .. auricular traditions, feigned testi- 
inonies of ancient authors and the like. 

e. esp. (in auricular confession): Addresscd to 
the ear; told privately in the ear. 

1542 Brinklow Complaynt xix. (1874) 46 That auryculare 
confessyon, which is the preuy chamber of treason. 1651 
C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 164 The Popish confession is 
auricular (as it is called), secret, inthe eare ofa Priest. 1839 
Hariam (ist. Lit, (1847) 11. 22 The practice of auricular 
confession brought with it an entire sctence of casuistry, 


AURIFORM. 


+3. Addressing, affecting, or employing the ear 
only (to the exclusion of mental apprehension). 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poeste(Arb.) 172 Reaching no higher 
then th’eare and forcing the mynde little or nothing .. is the 
office of the auricular figures, 1638 Merve Rev. God's House 
54 (T.) By hearing is meant in this place not auricular hear- 
ing but practical, 1740 Cipper AZol. (1756) I. 74 Not mere 
auricular imitators of one another. 

4. Auricular witness; one who relates what he 
has heard. (Cf. ocelar, and F. témoin auriculaire.) 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 13 One eye-witness is of 
more validity than ten auricular. 1878 Daily News 9 Jan. 
6/1 Alluded to as an auricular witness by the £sta/ette. 

5. Pertaining to the auricle of the heart. 

1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 101 This ‘pericardial’ or 
‘auricular’ membrane. 1872 Huxrey Phys. ii. 42 The 
n:oment the auricular systole is over. 

6. Shaped like an auricle. 

1857 Buttock Cazeaux’s Midwif, 21 Asemilunar articular 
surface..calledtheauricularfacet. 1872 Nicnotson Padzout. 
211 Tubular spines. .abundant upon the auricular expansion. 

B. sé, An auricular organ or part. spec. a. A 
tuft of feathers covering the orifice of a bird's ear. 
b. The little finger, as the one most easily inserted 
in the ear: cf. Fr. doigt auriculatre. 

1797 Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) I, 12 The plumage .. plain 
onthe auriculars. a1845 Hoop Zale Trumpet iii, For each 
auricular Was deaf asa post. 1874 Coves Birds N.-li. 126 
A post-ocular stripe just over the auriculars. 

Auri‘cularly, acv. [f. pree.+-t¥2.] In au- 
ricular manner: a. In one’s ear, in a whisper (see 
AURICULAR @. 2); +b. So as to affect the ear only 
see AURICULAR @. 3); ¢. By means of auricles. 

1589 Puttexnnam Exg. Poeste (Arb.) 182 Your figures that 
worke auricularly by exchange. 1667 Decay Chr. Picty vii. 
§ 4. 260 These will soon confess, and that not auricularly, 
but in a loud and audible voice. 1847 Craic, Auricularly 
stem-clasping, having auricles at the base clasping the stem; 
applied to leaves. ae : 

Auriculate (dri-kidlét), AA/. a. [f. L. auricula 
AURICLE + -ATE*,] Furnished with auricles or ear- 
like appendages. 

1. Bot. Of leaves: Having at the base a pair of 
small, blunt projections, shaped like the lower 
lobe of the human ear. 

1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVILL. 54 With auriculate 
Leaves. 1857 Henrrey Z/ewm. Bot, §88 Ifa sessile leaf has 
a cordate base, it becomes auriculate or eared. | ; 

2. Conch. Waving an ear-shaped projection or 
process on one or both sides of the zsdones or 
bosses, as in certain bivalves. 

1854 Woopwarp Man. Mollusca 1. 233 Producta .. shell 
free, auriculate. 1872 Nicnorson Padgont. 211 The shell is 
auriculate, or furnished with ear-like expansions. 

Auriculated (-citéd), 77/. a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] 
=prec. Auriculated (or Sociable) Vulture: a spe- 
cies of vulture which has a fleshy crest extending 
from each ear along the side of the neck. 

1711 Periver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 385 Having auricu- 
lated .. Radish-like Leaves. 1809 G. SHaw Zool. vu. 24 The 
auriculated Vulture or Oricou, 

Auriculately, adv. [f. as prec +-1y°.J In 
auriculate manner. 

1858 Drury Useful Pl. India 470 Auriculately sagittate, 
eared at the base, so as to give the leaf the appearance of 
the head of an arrow. 

Auriculo- (Gri‘kiz/lo), comb. f. of AuntcxE [f. L. 
auricula], asin auriculo-temporal, -ventricular, etc. 

1836 Toop Cycl. duat, § Phys. 1. 330/2 The auriculo-ven- 
tricular orifice is an oblique slit. 1882 Mivart Caf 273 The 
auriculo-temporal herve. j 

Auri‘culoid, 2. [f.L.azsiczl-a + -o1p.] Shaped 
like an auricula or auricle: cf. AURICULA 4. 

1856 Woopwarb Mau. Mollusca 1. 397 The most remark- 
able land-shells .. are the great auriculoid Bulimi. 

Aurielet, obs. form of OREILLET. 

Aurient, obs. form of ORIENT. 

Auriferous (Griféras), a. [f L. auritfer (f. 
aurt-comb.f.aurum gold + -fer producing) + -ous.] 
Containing or yielding gold; Zz. and fg. Hence 
Auriferously adv. 

1727 THOMSON Szuzier 648 Whencemany a bursting stream 
auriferous plays. 1849 Murcuison S//zr1a 1. (1867) 18 Those 
slaty rocks which bear the chief auriferous quartz-veins. 
1855 Dicxens Dorrit n. xvi. 390 Only one thing sat other- 
wise than auriferously ..on Mr. Dorrit’s mind. 

| Aurifex (drifeks). [L., f. au7- gold +-fex 
maker, worker.] A worker in gold; a goldsmith. 

1862 A thenvum 30 Aug. 276 The tutelary aurifex to whom 
has been attributed the chair of King Dagobert himself. 

Aurific (6rifk), a [f. L. aurz- gold + fic-us 
making: cf. mod.F. aurifigue.] Producing gold. 

1667 Boyte Orig. Formes §& Qual., An Aurifick Powder. 
1671 J. Wepster Afetallogr. xxix. 365 Seed of an aurifick 
or argentifick nature. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

Aurification (:rifik@jan). [n. of action f. 
Auntry: see -aTI0oN, Also in mod.F.] Working 
in gold; sec. the stopping of a tooth with gold. 

1881 Zines 2 Feb. 12/1 ‘Vechnically described as dental 
autoprothesis with aurification, 

Auriflamb(e, obs. form of ORIFLAMME. 

Auriform (diffi), 2. [f. L. azrz-s ear+ 
-FoRM.] Shaped like an (usually the human) ear. 

1816 Kirpy & Sp, £x/owol. (1843) IL. 239 Two auriform 
respiratory organs. 1836 Toop Cycé, diuat. & Phys. 1.691/2 
Two auriform appendages. 


AURIFY. 


Aurify pe. v. [f. L. aurt- comb. f. aerum 
gold+-ry, L. -ficdre to make. Cf. F. aurifer.] 
trans, and inér. To turn into gold. 

1652 Ashmole’s 7/eat. Chem. 369 Made full pure And auri- 
fied. 1687 Zurkish Spy ww. xx.354 Mercury... aurifies the very 
seed of Gold. 1800 Lams in Leé?. (1837) vi. 54 Guineas that 
nowlie ripening and aurifying in. .some undiscovered Potosi. 

{Auriga (rai-ga). [1..) A chariotcer, ta. fie. 
Leader (06s.). 1b. Asir, One of the northern con- 
stellations, the Waggoner. +e. “ys. The fourth 
lobe of the liver (ods.). +d. J/ed. A bandage for 
the sides (ods.). 

€ 1430 Lypa. J/i2. Poents (1844) 139 Tyl blissed Austyn, by 
goostly elloquence Was trewe Auriga of foure gospelleeris. 
1868 Airy of. Astron. i.7 Vhe bright star Capella... in 
the constellation Auriga. f 

Auri-gal, ¢. rare—°. (ad. L. aurigilis: sec 
prec. and -AL1.] Of or pertaining to a charioteer. 

1864 in WensTer. 

Aurigation (Priget fon). (ad. L. anrigation- 
em, n. of action f, aurigdre to drive a chariot.] 
The action or art of driving a chariot or coach. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1849 De Quincey A/atl Coach Wks. 
TV. 332 All the skill in aurigation of Apollo himself. 

| Auri‘go. O¢s. [L., var. of aurigo.] Jaundice. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vitt. lili. (1495) 266 The 
yelowe jawndes is callyd Aurigo. 1731 in BatLey. 1795 

ATE Ir. Cowley's Plants 36 For if with gold alone the soul's 
inflam’d, It has th’ aurigo from the metal nam’d. 


Aurigraphy (Origrifi). [ad. med.L. auri- 
graphia, f. L. auri- gold+Gr. -ypapia writing] 
‘A writing or graving in gold,’ Blount G/. 1656. 

Aurilave (rilétv). [f L. awrt-s ear + /av- 
stem of /avdre to wash.] An instrument for cleans- 
ing the external ear and auditory meatus. 


1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 122 A very small sponge attached to 
an appropriate handle, called an aurilave. 


Aurin (Orin). Chem. [f. L. aur-um gold + -1N.] 
A red colouring matter produced (by Kolbe and 
Schmidt in 1861) by heating phenol with oxalic 
acid and strong sulphuric acid. 


1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 586/3 Rosolic acid, or aurine.. 
from coaltar. 1883 Atheneum 10 Mar. 316/2 Aurin. 

Auriphrygiate (Grifri-dzijet), pp7. a. [ad. 
med.L. auriphrygiatus, Lauriphryginum gold fringe 
or embroidery: cf. cl. L. Axrygio an embroiderer 
in gold.]_ Embroidered or fringed with gold. 

1814 Soutuey Koderick xvi. Wks. 1X. 164 Nor wore he 
mitre here, Precious or auriphrygiate. 1815 — Life § Corr. 
(1850) IV. 107 The auriphrygiate is the only piece of pedantry 
that I acknowledge .. and I was templed to it by the grandi- 
loquence of the word. 

t+Auripi‘'gment. Os. [ad. L. auripigment- 
zm (also in Eng. use), = ari of gold + pigmentum 
colouring matter. Now replaced by the form Or- 
PIMENT through Fr.) A bright yellow mineral, 
the trisulphide of arsenic (As,$,), used by painters 
under the name of-King’s Yellow, Cf. ARSENIC I a. 

31398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. vi. (1495) 555 YF auri- 
pigment be layed to brasse it maketh the brasse whyte. 1596 
W. P. Bh. of Secrets 9 Take Auripigmentum and red lead. 
1607 Torsett our-/, Beasts 399 Mug-wort .. with auripig- 
ment, killeth wolfs and mice. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. 1. 
321 Strew upon it .. Powder of Auripigmentum. 


+Auri‘potent, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. auri- gold 
+ potent-ent powerful; cf. armipotent.) Having 
gold at command; rich in gold. 

a1560 J. Rottann Cré. Venus tt, 130 Thair riche array, and 
thair habillement. .So bene, so big, and so Auripotent. . it was. 

+Awriscalp. Ods. [ad. L. auriscalpium, f. 
aurt-s ear +scalpére to scratch.] An ear-pick; a 
surgical probe for the ear. 

{1742 Battey, Auriscalpium.] 1819 in Pantologia. 

Auriscope (Griskoup). Afd. [f. L. aurt-s ear 
+Gr. -oxorus observing, observer.] An instru- 
ment for examining the condition of the Eustachian 
passage of thc ear. (In Mayne £xf. Lex. 1853.) 
Auriscopy (9riskdpi), the use of the auriscope. 

Aurist (orrist). [f. L. aur-7s eart+-ist.] A 
specialist in regard to diseases of the ear. 

1678 in Puicttrs (App.) 1787 Forpyce in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 32 The Egyptians .. had .. oculists, aurists, etc. 
Iong before the Trojan war. a1845 Hoop 7ale Trumpet 
xxv, The Aurist only took a mug, And pour’d in his ear 
some acoustical drug. 

Aurite (Orit), £77. a. 2Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
auriius eared, f. auris ear.] Long-eared. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes 1. v.17 This beast (though by 
nature Aurite) was never so prick-ear'd as now. 


Aurited ($raitéd, Gritéd), A/a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Furnished with ears or auricles; auriculate. 


1748 Sir J. Hiue f/2s¢, Anim. 122 (Jov.) The thin aurited 
nautilus, 


Aurivorous (Gri‘voras), 2. [f. L. azri-, comb. 
form of aurum gold +-vorus devouring.) Gold- 
devouring, feeding on gold. 

1783 H. Wacroce Lett. C'tess Ossory 1. 151 Man is an auri- 
vorous animal. 1845 Forp //andbkh. Spain vi. 465 The most 
aurivorous .. population of the peninsula. 

Auro- (6:10), comb. form of L. aurum gold, 
used chiefly in Chem. and J/in., as in auro-ce’- 
phalous «., having a gold-coloured head; auro- 
chlovride. a compound of auric chloride with a 
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base, a chloro-aurate ; auro-plumbi‘ferous a., 
containing lead mixed with gold; auro-tellu‘rite, 
an ore of tellurium containing gold and silver, 
SYLVANITE, 

1816 CLEAVELAND Jfix. 566 Auro-plumbiferous native tel- 
lurium. 1875 Broxam Chem, 403 Aurochloride of sodium 
forms reddish yellow prismatic crystals. 

| Aurochs (aurpks, Orpks). [a.Ger. aurochs, 
obs. form of auerochse:—MIIG. tr-ochse, OILG. 
tr-ohso, f. Ar =O. tir, ON. sirr, OTcut. *irus, the 
Urus, + G. ochs, MIG. ochse, OHG. ohso, ox. Vhe 
L. #rus and Gr. otpos were adopted from the OTeut. 
word, of which the derivation is uncertain.] 

Historically and properly, the name of an extinct 
species of Wild Ox (Bos Urus Owen, 8. primigentus 
Boj.), described by Cesar as Urus, which formerly 
inhabited Europe, including the British Isles, and 
sturvived until comparatively recent times in Prussia, 
Poland, and Lithuania. Since this became extinct, 
the name has often been erroncously applicd to 
another species, the European Bison (os Bison 
Gesn., B. donasus Linn.), still extant in the forests 
of Lithuania, in which sense it is used by some 
English naturalists. 

In early mod. G. axurox, aurochs, was still applied to 
the Urus, and only since its disappearance (in 17th c.) has 
been popularly misapplied to the Bison, in which sense it 
was unfortunately adopted by some naturalists, before the 
facts were known. More recent authors have sought to 
remedy the mistake by introducing the form Uro.+ (MHG. 
hr-ochse) for the Urus, while relaining A rocks for the Bison; 
but as Urox and Aurochs are only the earlier and later form 
of the same name, this is historically indefensible, and the 
only accurate nomenclature is to distinguish the two animals 
as Urus (or Urox), and Bison (improperly called Aurochs). 
See Scnave Altdeutsch. Wb. sv. Wisunt; Bovp Dawxinxs, 
Fossil Brit. Oxen,in Q. Frnil. Geol. Soc. XXL. 1. 393. 

1766 Pennant Brit, Zool. (1776) 1. 1. iit. it. 19 The Uris of 
the Hercynian forest described by Casar .. called by the 
modern Germans, Aurochs, i.e. Bos sylvestris. 1797 BaRR 
Buffon's Nat, Hist, V1. 23 The urus, or aurochs. 1835 
Penny Cycl. WV. 463/2 The aurochs of the present day 1s 
nothing more than the Bison or Bonasus of the antients. 
1869 J. Gray Guide Brit, Mus. 3 The Lithuanian Bison or 
Aurochs .. isnow nearly extinct. 1882 C. E.ton Or7g. Exc. 
Hist. 59 A confused account of two dislinct aniinals, the 
Aurochs or Zubr of Lithuania, and the extinct Urus which 
Charlemagne is said to have hunted. [Pol. 24ér=bison.]} 

Aurora (9r6rd, §-, 9-). [L.;=dawn, goddess 
of the dawn, orient. Rarely in Fr. form azvore.] 

1. The rising light of the morning; the dawn. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/4 On the thyrd nyght after, 
nygh the rysyng of aurora. 1638 Witkins New Vordd 1, (1684) 
57, | may call it Lasnen crepusculinum, the Aurora of the 
moon. 1652 Urquuart Jewred Wks. (1234) 235 The antarctick 
oriency of a western aurore. 

2. personified, The (Roman) goddess of the dawn, 
represented as rising with rosy fingers from the 
saffron-coloured bed of Tithonus. 

1587 Alyrr. for Mag., Induct. i. 6 Sweete Aurora. 1645 
Mitton L'd degro 19 Zephyr with Aurora playing, As he 
met her once a-maying. 1718 Pope /éiad vi. 1 Aurora 
now, fair daughter of the dawn. ; 

3. fig. The beginning, the early period ; foc?. for 
‘rise,’ ‘dawn,’ ‘morn,’ in same fig, sense. - 

1844 Lincarp Avglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11, xii. 197 The virtues 
which hadso brilliantly illuminated the aurora of their church. 
1858 Hawtnorne /7. & /t. Frvds. 11, 222 An aurora of mirth, 
which probably will not be very exuberant in its noon-tide. 

4. poet. The East, the Orient. rare. 

21649 Drumm. of Hawtn. J} ks, 37/1 They make the 
Scythian them adore, The Gaditaa, and souldier of ..urore. 

5. A luminous atmospheric phenomenon, now 
considered to be of electrical character, occurring in 
the vicinity of, or radiating from, the earth’s north- 
ern or southern magnetic pole, and visible from 
time to time by night over more or less of the 
adjoining hemisphere, or even of the earth’s sur- 
face generally; popularly called the Northern (or 


Southern) Lights, merry-dancers, streamers, etc. 

The zorthern lights, being alone conspicuous in Europe, 
had from the earliest periods various popular names in the 
northern languages; they began to attract scientific atten- 
tion early in the 17th c., and were described by Gassendi in 
1621 under the descriptive appellation of axrora borealis or 
‘northern dawn,’ their simplest form suggesting the appear- 
ance of dawn or approaching sunrise on ane northern horizon ; 
this appellation (occasionally varied as aurora septentrio- 
nalis) passed into general sctentific use. On the recognition 
of similar phenomena in the antarctic regions, these were 
called azrora australis or ‘southern lights’; whence aurora 
is now used generically as the proper term for the phenome- 
non, without any thought of ‘dawn,’ and with English plural 
auroras, and this has become the ordinary prose meaning 
of axrora, the preceding senses being only poetical. 

1621 [1822 Burrowes Cyc/. s.v., On Sept. 2nd, 1621, the 
same phenomenon was seen all over France; and it was 
particularly described by Gassendus in his Péysics, who 
gave it the name of aurora borealis.) 1717 Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 584 On February the 5th, 1716-7, at Etghe at Night, 
an Aurora Borealis appeared. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyci., 
Aurora Borealis or Aurora Septentrionatis, the northern 
dawn, or light; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous ap- 
pearence, Benne it self in the night-time, in the northern 
part of the heavens. 1741 Phil. Trans. XL1.744 (titde), An 
account of the 4 nrora Australis observed at Rome, January 
27, 1740. 1788 Burns Jt‘%s. I. 183 Last, she sublimes th’ 
-lurora of the poles, The flashing elements of female souls, 
1823 Moore /adles, Holy Alliance i. 12, A dome of frost- 
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work .. Which shone by noonlight—as the tale is—Like an 
aurora borealis, 1835 Sik J. Ross M.-H”. ass. xiv.216 Vhere 
was an aurora at night. 1852 W. Grove Contrtb. Se. 359 
In air rarefied by the air-pump an aurora or discharye of five 
or six inches long could be obtamed. 1855 ScorrnR race. 
Meteorol. 98 After 1790 auroras became unfrequent, but since 
1825 they have beeu on the increase. 1868 Lockyer //eavens 
211 Lit up by aurora: and long lingering twilights. 1870 
R. Fercuson Electr. cy The appearance of auroras ts in- 
variahly accompanied by magnetic irregularities. ; 

6. The colour of the sky at the point of sun-rise ; 
a rich orange hue. 

1791 Wasttton Berthollet's Dyeing (1.11. §4. iv. 273 For 
silks to be dyed of an anroraor orange colour. 1822 lease 
Se. § cirt IL, 189 If an orange, or an aurora be required. 
1862 R. Parienrson fss, //ist. & Art 33 Orange-reds, such 
as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora. 

7. Used as the popular or trivial name of various 
specics of animals, as of a monkey (Chrysothrix 
scrurea), a sea-anemone, and as the fancy name of 
varictics of various flowers, ¢.g. of a ranunculus. 

1774 Goupsm. Nad. //ist. (1862) 1. vit. i. 508 ‘The Samari, or 
Aurora; which is the smallest, and most beautiful of all 
monkeys that hold by the tail. 1858 G. II. Lewes Sea Side 
Stud. Index. 

8. Comb. Aurora australis, borealis, septen- 
trionalis: see sense 5. Aurora-like a., like the 
dawn, like the aurora borealis; aurora-parrot, 
the species /sit/acus Aurora; aurora-pole, one 
of the two points on the stirface of the earth which 
fourm the centres of the luminous circles of the 
aurora borcalis and australis; aurora-snake. 

1877 Mrs. H. Kine Discrp., Ugo Bassi u. 65 Filmy aurora- 
flowers Opened and died in the hour 1580 Sipney A rcad. 
(1622) 139 Aurora-like new out of bed. 1879 KincsTon 
Austral, Abr. tit. 24 Rays of light seemed, aurora-ltke, to 
shoot oul from its crown, 1881 tr. Nordenshiddd's Voy. 
Vega I. xt. 4o A luminous crown.. whose centre, ‘the 
aurora-pole,’ lies somewhal under the earth’s surface, a little 
north of the magnetic-pole. 

Auroral (9r6°'ril), a. [f. prec. + -aL}.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the dawn, castem; fe. of 
or pertaining to the rise or first period of anything. 

1552 Lynprsay Monarche Prol. 148 Quhose donke impur- 
purit vestiment nocturnall.. He {Phebus] lefte in tyll his 
regioun aurorall. 1854 Bannan //adient. 529 ‘Vo have begun 
the day with a..crust..like the French auroral ‘biscuit 
de Rheims.” 1878 P. Bayne Purtt. Rev. ix. 361 Auroral 
splendours of promise .. which accompany all revolutions in 
their earlier stages. 1879 J. Topuuster A dcestis 61 To paint 
the auroral mysteries of the dawn. 

2. Like the dawn in colour, brightness, freshness, 
soft beauty, etc.; dawning, roseate, rosy. 

1827 Cartyce AZisc. 1. 41 The auroral light of Tasso. 1863 
Loner. Fale. Federigo 151 Her cheeks suffused with an 
auroral blush. 1883 R. Noe in Academy No. 577. 365/3A 
radiance in auroral spirils now. : 

3. Of or pertaining to the aurora (borealis). 

1828 inWesster. 1851-9 Sir J. Herscnevin Adm, Man. 
Se. Eng. 161 Note also the meteors .. within the auroral 
region. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xxxi. 421 A true and un- 
broken auroral arch. 1872 Proctor ss. stron. xiii. 179 
The extreme height of the auroral light. 

4. Kesembling the aurora in its coruscations. 

1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 136 Auroral flashings of wit. 
1882 Myers Renew. Youth 222 Hast thou... Marked in her 
eyes those gleams auroral play? 

Auro'rally, adv. [f. prec. + -Lx2.] 

1. After the manner of the dawn; roseately. 

1873 Browninc Red. Cott. Night.C. 117 How heaven's own 
pure may seem T’o blush aurorally. ; 

2. After the manner of an aurora (borealis). 

1882 Piazzt Suytu in Nature No. 682. 83 A space, emi- 
nently and distinctly aurorally dark, was formed near the 
middle of the north-east arc itself. 

Aurorean (Groer/n), 2. [f. AuRoRA + -EAN. 
Latin might have had aazdre-us (roseus).] Be- 
longing to dawn, or resembling it in brilliant hte. 

1819 Keats Ode to Psyche, At tender eyedawn of aurorean 
love. 1860 O. Merepitu Lucile u. v. §16. 11 Aurorean 
clouds. 188 Swinsurne Birthday Ode 340 Ringed with 
aurorean aureole of the sun. 

Auro'ric, ¢. [f. AuRor-+-1c: not well formed.] 
= AURORAL 3. 

1881 Kixauan in Nafuve X XIU, 350 Auroric lights have 
been faint and scarce of late. 


+Auro'se, a. Obs—° [ad.L. aurésus, f. anrum ; 
sce -OSE.] Full of gold, golden. 1731 in Batey. 

Aurous (9ras),@2. [f. L. aur-um gold + -ous.] 
Of orcontaining gold. Applied in Chem. to com- 
pounds in which gold combines as a monad, e.g. 
Alurous iodide Awl, Aurous oxide, Au,O, 

1862 Prerer Play-bh. Metals 201 Purple of Cassius, termed 
by Gmelin stannate of aurous oxide. 1876 Harvey Vas. 
Aled, 307 Aurous iodide is a greenish-yellow powder. 

Aurthwart,-wert, obs. forms of OVERTHWART. 

Aurnulent (o1i#lént), a. [ad. L. aurulentus, 
f. aur-um gold : see -ULENT.] Gold-coloured. 

1731 in Batrey. 1811 G. Suaw Zood. VIII. 306 Aurulent 
humming-bird. Cc 

| Aurum (915m). [L.] Gold. Usedinthenanies ot 
several preparations containing or resembling gold, 
as aurum fulminans (= FunmixaTr of gold), an 
explosive precipitate obtained by adding ammonia 
toa solution of auric chloride: aurum mosaicum 
or musivum, bisulphide of tin, known also as 
bronze-powder, used by statuaries, house-painters, 
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and paper-stainers ; + aurum potabile, ‘drinkable 
gold,’ gold held ina state of minute subdivision in 
some volatile oil, formerly in repute as a cordial. 

asoo £. E. Alisc. (1855) 4 Pypaculs alle of aurum, Clene 
gold alle and summe, 1681 tr. Willis’ Rent. Med. Wks., 
Aurum fulminans, or thundering gold. 19794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 213 Aurum fulminans may be heated to 
a certain degree without exploding. 1652 AsHmMoLe Theat. 
Chent. 208 Bice, Vermillion, Aurum Musicum, 1822 Imison 
Sc. & Art Hi. 325 Aurum Musivum is used by Japanners. 
1644 Quarles Fudgu. & Mercy 86 Poverty ..1s a sickness 
very catching.. The best cordial is aurum potabile. 1678 
Puituips, Aurune potabile, a Medicine made of the body of 
Gold it self, totally reduced, without Corrosive, into a blood- 
red, gummie or Hony-like substance. 


Auscult (dska It), v fad. L. auscultire to 
hear with attention, listen to. (das-=aur- in auras 
ear; the rest is doubtful.) Cf. F. azescalter.] =next. 

c1840 E. Ricsy in Tweedie's Libr. Med. Y¥.55 The sound 
of each heart should be ausculted at the same moment. 


1881 Miss BraDpon Asfh. xxiii. 254 He ausculted me care- 
fully, found me sound in wind and limb. 


Auscultate (G'skzltett), v.  [[f. azscultat- ppl. 
stem of auscultdre: see prec. and -ATE3.] — ¢vans. 
To listen to ; spec. in A/ed. to examine by auscul- 
tation. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, [The only form.] 

Auscultation (dskzltéi-fon). ad. L. azesczl- 
tation-enr, f. auscultat-: see prec. and -ATION.] 

1, The action of listening or hearkening. 

1634 Hickes Lzciax (T.) You shall hear what deserves at- 
tentive auscultation. 1836 H.Taytor Statesman xxxi. 239 He 
who can listen with real attention to every thing that is said 
tohim, hasa great gift of auscultation. 1842 Mrs. BrowninG 
Grk. Chr. Poets (1863)64 The suggestive name of acroases— 
auscultations, things intended to be heard. 

2. Med. The action of listening, with ear or stetho- 
scope, to the sound of the movement of heart, lungs, 
or other organs, in order to judge their condition 
of health or disease. 

1833 J. Forses Cycl. Pract. Aled. 1.234 The whole doctrine 
of auscultation as a means of diagnosis. 1872 THomas Dis. 


lWom. 767 Auscultation reveals a loud basic systolic cardiac 
murmur. 


Auscultative (9skz'ltativ), a. Avd. [f L. 
auscultat- (see AUSCULT)+-IVE.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, auscultation. 

1834 RAMADGE Coxsump. Curable 95 By auscultative ex- 


amination. /did, (1861) 47 He displayed, unequivocally, all 
its auscultative signs. 


Auscultator (o'skzlteita1). [a. L.auscultator, 
n. of agent f. avsculfare: see prec. and oR.] 

1. AZed. One who practises auscultation. 

1833 J. Forses Cycl. Pract. Med, 3. 225 In the hands of 
an expert auscultator. 1872 Tuomas Dis. Vom. 77 The 
auscultator .. bringing to his aid the double stethoscope. 

| 2. Title formerly given in Germany to a young 
lawyer who has passed his first public examination, 
and is thereupon employed by Government, but 
without salary and with no fixed appointment. 
(Now called referendar.) Hence Auseultatorship. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. (1858) iv.75 His first Law-Examin- 
ation he has come-through triumphantly .. he is hereby 
‘an Auscultator of respectability.’ id. 76 His progress 
from the passive Auscultatorship, towards apy active Asses- 
sorship, 1884 Saz. Rev. 2 Feb. 146. 

Auscultatory (9skv'ltatori), a. [f. L. acesczl- 
?at- (see AUSCULT)+-oRy.] Of or pertaining to 
listening, or to the medical practice of auscultation. 

1651 Biccs New Dis. ? 240 Engage nature in her passive 
auscultatory faculties. 1833 J. Forses Cycl. Pract. Med.J, 
235 The auscultatory diagnostics of cardiac diseases. 

Ausmoner, transp. ofaumosner, obs. f. ALMONER. 

|| Auspex (d'speks). Rom. Antig. Pl. auspices. 
[L., contr. for avispex, f. avi-s bird +-spex an ob- 
server, f. specéve to behold, observe.] One who 
observed the flight of birds, to take omens thence 
for the guidance of affairs ; hese, a director, pro- 
tector; and esf, the person who superintended 
marriage ceremonies. 

1598 GREENwey Tacitus’ Ann. (1604) 151 Shee should heare 
the words of the Auspices or hand-fasters. 1647 R. STAPYL- 


TON Furenal 206 An auspex to divine by the flying of the 
birds the future felicity of her marriage. 


+ Au'spical, 2. Obs.-° [ad. L. auspicalis, f. 
auspic-ent, AUSPEX: see -AL1,] = AUSPICIAL. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Au'spicate, a. Obs. [ad. L. auspicdtus, pa. 
pple. of azspicare, -avi to take omens at the begin- 
ning of any business, to start prosperously, to begin, 
enter upon, f. azsfic-em, AUSPEX.] Started with 
good auspices ; well-omened; fortunate. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 679 It is not an auspicate 
beginning of a feast .. to snatcb or lurch from one another. 


1657 Howe tt Londinop. 6 Among the most auspicious names 
.. [is] none more auspicate or glorious than Augusta. 


Auspicate (9'spike't), v.  [f. prec., or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed.] 

+1. trans. To give omen of, bctoken, prognosti- 
cate. Ods. 

1603 B. Jonson Aung’s Entert. Wks. (1838) 535/1 As omin- 
ous a comet .. as that did auspicate So lasting glory to 
Augustus’ state. 

2. intr. To augur, prognosticate, predict. 

1848 H. Rocers ss. (1860) III. 357 It were mockery to 
auspicate favorably so long as they continue. 
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3. ‘vans. To initiate (a business, undertaking, etc.) 
with a ceremony calculated to ensure prosperity or 
good luck to it; to give a fortunate start to. 

1611 SPEED /is?, Gt. #rit. 1x. vili. (1632) 553 To auspicate 
his Temporall affaires with Spirituall deuotions. 1640 BRoME 
Antip~odes 1. vi. 255 First, Sir, a bealth to auspicate our 
travailes, And wee’!laway. 1823 Lams £éza Ser. un. vi. (1865) 
269 To auspicate .. the filial concern, and set it agoing with 
alustre. 1865 D. Nasu in Merdin(E. E. T. S.) Pref. 6 Auspi- 
cating the foundations of cities .. by human sacrifice. 

4. To enter upon in a way which may be attended 
with good or bad consequences; to handsel, sig- 
nalize (one’s entrance upon). 

1611 Speep /ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. vii. 6 Which Act was acci- 
dently hanseld, and auspicated with the bloud of many Jewes. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. IX. 81 The very first acts, by 
which [this new Government] auspicated its entrance into 
function. 1834 Sir H. Taytor 4 rtevedde 1..v, Can the son 
better auspicate his arms Than by the slaying of who slew 
the father? 

5. To begin, commence, start; to inaugurate. 

1652 SparkeE Priv. Devot. (1663) 97 Whence all the rest 
auspicate their Gospel. 1831 Crayons /r. Conunons 41 Long 
ere the purse and mace Were auspicated to proclaim the state 
Which fortune will’d on Henry Brougham should wait. 1876 
Bancrort Hist. U.S. I. iv. 125 The London company merits 
the praise of having auspicated liberty in America. 

+6. zztr. To make a start or commencement. Ods. 

a1670 Hacker Cent. Serm. (1675) 582 Let me auspicate 
from the Text and Authority of Holy Scripture. 

+ Au'spicately, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Aus- 
PICATE a@.+-LY¥.] In accordance with omens. 

1609 HoLtann Asm, Marcell. xxu. viii. 197 Great cities.. 
founded auspicately by the direction of bird flight. 

Auw'spicating, 4/. 5d. [f. prec. + -1ING1.] =next. 

1652 GauLe AZagastront. 189 Whether augurizing, auspi- 
cating, and aruspicinating . . were pot founded upon magick. 

+ Auspica‘tion. O%s. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. auspicdt-: see AUSPICATE a, and -ATIoN.] The 


taking of auspices, getting of favourable omens. 

1652 GauLe AMagastromm., 4 ‘Their sacrificing to the starres, 
in an auspication of the years fertility. zd. 296 He took 
auspication from a bird that sate before them. 

+ Au'spicator. Ods. rare—'. [n. of agent (on 
L. analogies) f. L. azspicat-: see prec. and -or.] 
One who takes auspices, an augur. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 330 The pullarian auspicator, 
would needs be presaging clean contrary to his tokeps. 

+ Au'spica:tory, 2. Obs. vave~'. [f. prec.: 
see -oRY.} Of or pertaining to auspication. 

1734 SALE Koran Prel. Disc. §iv. (1850) 42 This auspicatory 
form .. [is] believed to be of divine original. 

Auspice (O'spis), now usually in pl. auspices 
(O’spisez). [a. F. auspice (14th c.), ad. L. azspz- 
cteteme the action or function of the AUSPEX.] 

1. An observation of birds for the purpose of ob- 
taining omens; a sign or token given by birds. 

1533 BELLENDENE Zzvy 1. (1822) 319 Na plebeane micht 
have auspicis, that is to say, thay micht nocht divine. 1652 
Gaute Magastrom. 307 Taking an auspice .. it was told 
him, &c. 1770 LancHorne Plutarch (1879) I. 172/2 The 
auspices which were taken when he was appointed, 1868 
Mitman St. Pax@s ii, 20 All sortileges, auspices, divinations, 
and other works of the devil were forbidden. 

2. gen. Any divine or prophetic token ; prognos- 
tic, premonition ; es. indication of a happy future. 

1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 186 The glorious Cesar 
Henry .. whom God may make to command with happy 
auspices. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii, Wks. YIU. 327 This 
auspice [the publication ofa pamphlet] was instantly followed 
by a speech from the throne, in the very spirit .. of that 
pamphlet. 1848 R. Hamitton Saddath ii. 50 What was the 
auspice and relief which words like these brought to his 
soull 1855 Macauuay Hist, Eng, II. 20 A life which had 
opened under the fairest auspices. 

3. Prosperous lead; propitious influence exerted 
on behalf of any undertaking ; patronage, favour- 
ing direction ; esp. in phr. Under the auspices of. 

21637 B. Jonson (J.) Great father Mars .. By whose high 
auspice Rome hath stood So long. 1667 Drypen Azz. 
AMirab, 1150 That Town .. Which by his Auspice they will 
nobler make. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 135 The whole has 
been done under the auspices .. of religionand piety. 1844 
LincarD Axzglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) I. xi. 168 Published under 
tbe auspices of the Royal Society of Literature. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambest xvi. 337 An experiment begun under his en- 
lightened auspices. 

+4. A lucky or well-omened introduction. Oés. 

1688 Dryven Brit. Rediv. 50 That James this running 
century may view, Apd give his son an auspice to the new. 

Auspicial (dspi'fal), a. [f. L. azspice-un Aus- 
PICE +-AL1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to auspices or augury. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. v. 193 That Auspiciall 
principle -. that the left hand is ominous, 1828 CHaTriELD 
Teut. Aztig. Pref. 10 A fondness for auspicial rites, 

2. Well-omcned, fortunate, auspicious. 

1614 (22 Dec.) Stationers’ Reg.(Arb.) II. 559 The auspiciall 
government of Frederick the Prince Palatine. 1853 Sco?. 
cv. 1. 84 Attaching undue importance to the auspicial 
favour of aristocratic names. 

+ Auspi‘ciate, v. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.] Variant of AuSPICATE v. (Sense 4). 

1640 YorKE Union Jfon. 15 an, 1296 There to auspiciate his 
entrance to a conquest of Scotland. 

+ Auspi‘cinator. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. auspict- 
ums; ch L. haruspicium, haruspicina, and Eng. 
vaticinator.] = AUSPICATOR, AUSPEX. 

1652 GAULE .Wagastrom. 190 Augurs and auspicinators. 
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Auspicious (§spi-f2s), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Ominous, esf. of good omen, betokening suc- 
cess, giving promise of a favourable issue. 

1614 SELDEN Ji¢les Hon. 155 An auspicious flight of an 
Eagle towards him. 1742 Younc Wi. 7%. vin. 202 Beneath 
auspicious planets born. 1823 J. THacter A0¢2. Frrl. Amer. 
Rev. 155 Yhe splendid achievement of General Gates is 
auspicious to his preferment. 

b. Of persons: Predicting or prognosticating good. 

1702 Rowe Ambit, Step-AMoth. u. ii. 662 Auspicious Sage, 
I trust thee with my Fortune. 1879 Cur. Rossetn Seek § 
Find 239 The aspect of jubilant auspicious angels. 

2. Favourable, favouring, conducive to success. 

1610 SHaxs. Tem. v. i. 314 Ile .. promise you calme Seas, 
auspicious gales. 1858 SEArs A¢haz. u. xii, 248 ‘The results 
-, have a direct and auspicious bearing on the great subject. 

b. Of persons: Showing favour, propitious, kind. 

i601 SHaks. Ad/s Wel/ 11. iii. 8 And fortune play vpon thy 
prosperous belme As thy auspicious mistris. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. Ded., Auspicious Heaven saw our distresses 
and dangers, 1871 Rossetti Poenzs 10 Fair witb honorable 
eyes, Lamps of an auspicious soul. 

3. Favoured by fortune, prosperous, fortunate. 

1616 Buttokar, Auspicious, lucky, fortunate. 1664 H. 
More Adyst, [ntg. 241 But Harvest sometimes has a more 
auspicious sense. 1804 in Gurwood Dis/. HII. 419 We.. have 
reposed for five auspicious years under the shadow of your 
protection. b 

Auspi‘ciously, adv. [f. prec.+-ty?.] In an 
auspicious manner; with favourable omen, pro- 
spect, or result ; fortunately, happily. 

1596 Drayton Legends i. 421 Whom then I did auspi- 
ciously perswade, Once more with Warre to fright the Eng- 
lish Fields. 1719 Younc Revenge iu. i, Thus far it works 
auspiciously. 1855 Macautay //ést. Eng. IH. 586 Schom- 
berg had opened the campaign auspiciously. 

Auspi‘ciousness. [f. as prec. +-nuss.] The 
quality of being auspicious ; favourable prospect 
for the future, promise of success. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemf. u. Add. xi. 24 Having thus 
commenced with the auspiciousnesse of religion, they had 
better hopes their just affaires would succeed. 1884 Manch. 
Exam.8 Nov. 5/1 The auspiciousness of this beginning was 
more than confirmed. Po 

+ Auwspicy. Obs. [ad. L. auspicium AusPict.] 
The drawing of omens from birds. 

1603 Sir C. Herpon Fud. Astrol, xvii. 356 Auspicie was 
rather an inuention of pollicie, 1628 Power. Favorite 120 
He consulted with his Auspicy to know what it presaged. 
1687 SHADWELL Fuvenal’s Sat. x. note, Who interpret dextro 
pede ‘with most prosperous Auspicies.’ 

Aust, obs. form of AucusT. 

Austen, variant of AusTIN, Augustinian. 

| Auster (5 stoz). Also 6 austure. [L.; cf. 
L. urére, ustint, to burn, Gr. ave to dry, kindle.] 
The south wind; /exce, the south. 

1374 CuHaucer BoeZh. 11. iii. 39 Yif be cloudy wynde auster 
blowe felliche. 1535 Stewart Croxz. Scot. 1. 354 Throw 
couetyce culd neuir 3it be content Of all the Austure and 
the Orient. c¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poenzs Wks. (1711) 
38/1 ‘lo dry the weeping Auster’s tears. 1762-9 FALCONER 
Shipwr. . 243 Auster’s resistless force all air invades. 

Auster, variant of ASTRE, hearth, home. 

Austere (§sties), z. Forms: 4 auster,7-eer, 4- 
austere ; also 4 austerene, awsterne (hausterne), 
4-6 austerne, 6 austrun, astern. [a. OF. austere 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. azst2rus, a. Gr, abarnpds 
making the tongue dry and rough, Aexce, harsh, 
severe, f, avery to dry. The adscititious -7, common 
in 14-16th c, is perhaps due to contact of form 
and sense with sterz adj.; cf. quot. 1388 in sense 3. 
The appearance of the senses in Eng. does not 
correspond to the logical development in Gr.] 

1. Uniting astringency with sourness or bitterness ; 
harsh in flavour, rougi to the taste. 

1541 R. Copcanp Galyen's Terap. 2 Hjb, I cal austere... 
a lytell adstryngent. 160x Hottanp Pliny Gloss., iustere, 
harsh or hard, as in fruits vnripe, and hard wines of hedge 


grapes. 1664 EveLyN Povzona Advt.(1729)78 Austere Fruit .. 
no better than a sort of full succulent Crabs. 1784 CowPER 


“Task 1. 122 The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 


1854 Hooker Himal, Fruls. 1. vi. 143 Both ripen austere and 
small fruits. - ; 

+2. Of colour: Dingy, sombre. (So in L.) Obs. 

1680 H. More A focal. A foc. 227 A Chrysoprasus : aGemm 
of an austere colour. 

3. Harsh to the feelings generally ; stern in man- 
ner or appearance ; rigorous, judicially severe. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 54 Pei dred be kyng folle sore, for 
he was fulle austere. 1382 Wyctir Luke xix. 21, I dredde 
thee, for thou art an austerne [1388 a stern] man.. I am 
an hausterne [1388 a stern] man. ¢1425 Wyntoun Crow. 
v. ix. 664 Persecutiowne, Dat wes anstereand fellowne. 1513 
Douctas .4£xets x. xii. 59 Wyth astern fyry ene. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 371 With drawin swordis aud with 
austrun face. 1656 Br. Hatt Breath, Devout Soul (1851) 
192 O thou, who justly holdest thyself wronged with the 
style of az austere Master. 1873 BrowntnG Ked Cott. 
Night-C, 248 They would be gentle, not austere, 

b. Stern in warfare, grim. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 28 Werred on Athelstan with oste 
fulle austere. /did@. 263 Pe folk . . wer first auster and smerte. 
1852 Miss YonGe Cameos (1877) 1. xxx. 250 Simon, Count de 
Montfort, an austere warrior. 

+e. transf. Rugged, forbidding. Ods. 

1686 Cotton Montaigne (1877) J. 75 Difficulties .. render 
it austere and inaccessible. ‘ : 

4. Severe in self-discipline or self-restraint, strin- 
gently moral, strict, abstinent. 


AUSTERELY. 


¢1395 Wrciir Serm. i. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 1 An ypocrite 
pat oheeue him to the world bobe austerne and clene. 1601 
Suaks. Adls Well iv. iii. 59 Which holy vndertaking with 
Most austere sanctimonie, she accomplisht. 1772 PRizsTLEY 
Nat. & Rev, Relig. (1782) I. 319 John .. led a remarkably 
austere life. 1855 Macautay //7s¢. Zug. xiii. [11.249 To these 
austere fanatics a holiday was an object of positive disgust. 

5. Grave, sober, serious. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 272 Eve..With sweet austeer com- 
posure thus reply’d. 1858 Loncr. A/. Standish 3x Meu in 
the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment. 

6. Severcly simple in style, unadomed ; without 
any luxury. 

1597 Hooker /ccd. Pol. v. (1632) 390 This austere repast 
they took in the Euening. 1795 Mason CA. Mus. i. 47, 1 
demand no austere solemnity of strain; but I would reject 
all levity of air. 1852 Conyseare & H. S¢. /%7/(1862) I. 
ix. 280 The austere comfort of an English jail. 

B. as sé. An austere substance. 

1760 Rutty /’4:l. Traus. LI. 471 Galls and other austeres. 

Auste‘rely, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] In an 
austere manner; with harshness; sternly, strictly, 
severely; grimly; rigorously, abstincntly. 

¢1375 Wycur Serna. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 256 God shal seie, 
austernli; Of pi moub Y juge pee. 1513 Douctas “ners 
xu, vi. r2r Rycht austernly has he thrawin the brand. 1610 
Suaks. Teutf.1v.i.1 If I haue too austerely punish’d you. 
1799 S. Vuaner A uglo-Sax. (1828) 1. 391 Alfred at first received 
them austerely. His manner was afterwards softened. 1858 
De Quincey A ulobiog, Sk. Wks. 1. 134 My mother. . recoiled 
austerely from all direct communication with her servants. 
1865 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/4 The back lanes of Genoa are 
full of austerely-gorgeous palaces, 


Auste‘reness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] Austerity. 

1. Harshness or astringent sourness to the taste. 

1676 Beat in Phil. Traus. XI. 585 An austerenes that 
must be allay’d.. with a little Sugar. 1751 CHamBeErs Cyc. 
s.v. clusterity, Austereness of taste. 

2. Harshness, sternness, severity; severe self- 
discipline, moral strictness. 

1579 Yomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 392/2 S. Paul con- 
demned them that through austernesse of life .. serued 
God. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 372 If an indifferent 
and unridiculous object could draw his habituall austerenesse 
untoa smile. 1829 J. H. Newman in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. 
Ps. cxix. 75, I saw thy face In kind austereness clad. 

Austerity (steriti). Forms: 4 austerité, 
austernete, 7 austeritie, 7- austerity. [a. OF. 
austertté (14th c.in Littré), ad. late L. asesterilatem 
(cf.Gr.atarnpdrns), f. aeeslérus AUSTERE: sce -1TY.] 

1. Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness. 

1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xxv. vii. (1678) 632 
Acerbity and austerity. 1676 Beat in Phét. Traus. X1. 585 
A wild black Plum..of no harsh or unpleasanc austerity. 
1718 Quincy Conzpl. Desf. 80 Sage .. has an Austerity upon 
the Palate. 

2. Harshness to the feelings; stern, rigorous, 
or severe treatinent or demeanour; judicial severity. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Coxsc. 5376 Pe gret austerité, Pat Crist 
sal shew pat day. ¢ 1380 Wycuir De Pafa Wks. (1880) 471 
Seculer prinsis shulden teche to drede god by austernete 
and worldly drede. 1579 E. K. in Speuser’s Sheph. Cal, Feb. 
Géoss., Dismayed at the grimnes and austeritie of his counten- 
aunce. 1614 Raceicu Hist. World 1. (1736) 532 He gave 
presence.. with such austeritie, that no man durst presume 
to spit or cough in his sight. 1775 Burke Sf. Conc. Aner. 
Wks. 18421. 181 Notwithstanding the austerity of the Chair. 

b. fransf. Rigour ; rugged sternness, arch. 

1713 Loud. & Count. Brewer i. (x743) 149 Before the Aus- 
terity of the Winter renders such a damp watery Place too 
chilly. 1817 Byron A/aufred ui. iv. 33 Which soften’d down 
the hoar austerity Of rugged desolation. 

3. Severe self-discipline or self-restraint; moral 
strictness, rigorous abstinence, asceticism. 

1590 SuHaks. A/ids, N. 1. i 90 Or on Dianaes Altar to pro- 
test For aie, austerity, and single life. 1655 Futter C/. 
Hist, n.* iii. 1. 271 The Monks... whose primitive over- 
Austerity in Abstinence was turned now into Self-sufficiency. 
1750 Jounson Kamél. No. 141 ?6 To dissipate the gloom of 
collegiate austerity. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred. xxvii. II. 274 
‘The rigid austerity of his life. 

b. esp. in p/. Severely abstinent or ascetic practices. 

1664 H. More Myst. /utg. xviii. Several other Anti- 
christian Austerities. 1739 Westey Wks. (1872) I. 178 By 
holiness meaning, not fasting or bodily austerities. 1851 Sir 
J. Sreruen Hest. Frauce xvii. 11. 174 The cell and the 
austerities of an anchorite. 

4. Severe simplicity; lack of luxury or adornment. 

1875 Mrs. Cuarzes in Suud. Afag. June 586 The very 
bareness and austerity .. was to the cic soldiers a proof 
of hidden treasure. 1883 Coan in Harfcr’s Alag. June 
125/2, I should restrict this austerity to the dyspeptics. 

+Auste‘rulous, 2. O6s.-° [f. L. austirul-us: 
see -ULOUS.] ‘Somewhat harsh.’ Bailey 1731. 

Austin (o'stin), z. and sd. Also 4-6 Austyn(e, 
6-7 -en, 7 -ine. [Syncopated f..du-gustin, diegstin. 
(No Aoustin cited in OF.)] 

1, = AUGUSTINIAN. 

€1384 Wycur De Eccl. Sel. Wks. 1871 HI. 353 Austyns 
seien pat bei weren many hundrid wynter bifore obere 
freris. 1861 A. B. Hore Zug. Cathedr. 19th C.232 The church 
of the Austin Friars. 

+2. ‘Doing Austins’; sce quot. Oés. 

e812 Oxoutana 1.5 Some traces of this practice [disputa- 

tiones iu Alugustineusibus) still remain in the University 

exercises, and the common phrase of scholars ‘doing 
Austins” has a direct allusion to it. 

+ Au'stiner. Os. Variant of prec. 

1466 Puston Lett. 549 11. 270 Given to the Austeners at 
the chapter at Yarmouth. 

Austral (6'stril), a.; also 6 aws-, australl. 
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AUTHENTIC. 


[ad. L. avzestralis, f. Auster south wind; see -at!.] | south wind + Gr. pavreta divination : scc -MANCY.] 


Belonging to the south, southern ; a/so, influenced 
by the south wind, warm and moist. slus¢ral stens : 
the six signs of the zodiac from Libra to Pisces. 

1398 TrevisA Darth. De PR, xu. xxvi. (1495) 459 Fysshe 
of that kynde that hyghte Austral aryse whan the sterres 
that hyght Pliades begynneto godoune. 1541 R. Cor.anp 
Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg., An australl day, that is to say hote 
aud moyste. 1635 ILevwoop //rerarch. 1. 185 If the Aus- 
trall horne be any thing crected, it signifieth a South wide. 
1881 Maxwett Aéectr. § Mayn. 11. cf Austral magnetism 
is the imaginary magnetic matter which prevails in the 
southern regions of the earth. 

Australasian (ostralé'fian), @. and sd. [f. 
Australasia, ad. F. Australaste (f. 1. australis 
southern + dsta) +-aN; given originally, by De 
Brosses, to one of his 3 divisions of the alleged Terra 
lustralis: now used to include Australia and its ad- 
joining islands.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Austra- 
lasia. B. sé. A native or colonist of Australasia. 

[r756 De Brosses Hest, Navig. auc Terrcs Australes 
Pref. 2 La division de la terre australe y ¢toit faite, relative- 
ment a ces trois mers, en Magellanique, Polynésie, et Aus- 
tralasie. 1766 CALLANDER Jerra Australis 1. 49 (transl. De 
Brosses) The first [division] in the Indian Ocean south of 
«i sia, which for this reason we shall call Ans/radasta.} 1802 
G. Suaw Zool. 11¥. 506 Other Australasian Snakes. 1819 Syv. 
Smith Ws. (1867) 1. 268 The Australasians grow corn. A 

Australene (6'strilm). Chem. [f. L. austral-is 
AUSTRAL +-ENE.] The chicf constituent of English 
turpentine-oils, prepared from the turpentine of 
Pinus australis, which turns the plane of polariza- 
tion to the right ; also called austraterebenthene. 

1863 in Warts Dict. Chew. V. 921. : 

Australian (§strélliin), sd. and a. [ad. F. 
ausiralten, {. L. australis, in Terra Australis 
‘southern land,’ the title given, from 16th c., to the 
supposed continent and islands lying in the Great 
Southern Ocean, for which Australia was at length 
substituted (see Flinders, 1814, Voyage to Terra 
Australis, 1. Introd. p. ili, foot-note.) With the 
gradual restriction of Zerra Australis and ‘ Aus- 
tralia’ to New Ifolland (see Penny Cycl. 1835 s.v.), 
australian has becn similarly restricted.] 

A. sb. $1. A native of the Terra Australts, in- 
cluding Australasia, Polynesia, and ‘ Magellanica,’ 
Obs. 2. An aboriginal native of, /a/er, also, a 
colonist or resident in, the island-continent of Aus- 
tralia. 

1693 New Discov. Terra Iucogn. Austrat. 163 It is easie 
to judge of the incomparability of the Australians with the 
people of Europe. 1766 CaLLanper Terra Australis (De 
Brosses) Il. 280 One of the Australians, or natives of the 
Southern World, whom Gonneville had brought into France. 
815 Au. Reg. 546 Like most Australians their legs did not 
bear the European proportion to the size of their heads and 
bodies. 1880 Daily News 25 Nov. 5/2 Herbert it seems is 
an Australian, or at least has been living in Australia. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to Australia. 

3814 R. Brown in Flinders Voy. Terr. Austr. 11. 535 The 
collection of Australian plants. 1839 Peuny Cycl. X1V. 363 
‘The Alfourou and Australian races. A/od. Proposed con- 
federation of the Australian colonies. _ 

Hence, Australioid (Ostréilijoid), a. also Aus- 
traloid ($'straloid), of the ethnological type of the 
aborigines of Australia. 

1864 Reader No. 103.771/t Australioid rather than Austra- 
lian. 1869 Lussock Prek. Trues xii. 378 The Australoid 
type contains all the inhabitants of Australia, and the native 
races of the Deccan. 1884 Sa¢. Rev. 26 July 118 Proving 
the existence of Australioid blood in our veins. 

+ Auwstralize, v. ?Ods. rare—. [f. AUSTRAL a. 
+1ZE.] To point southward. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. ii. (1686) 44 Steel and 
Iron conveniently placed do Septentrionate at one extream 
and Australize at another. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Au'strian, 2. Ols. rare—. [f. L. Austr- 
(duster) south+-1an. (To be distinguished from 
Austrian, of Ausiria=Ger. Oesterrctch Eastern 
kingdom.)] Southern, austral. 

1638 Quartes Eleg. Lady Luckyu xiv, The Queen of light, 
Rob’d with full Glorie in her Austrian skies. 

Austrich, -idge, obs. forms of Ostricu. 

+ Au'strine, 2. Ofs. [a. F. austrin (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. austrinus, f. AUSTER.] Southern, austral. 

1635 Hevwoop Hierarch. iii. 169 Under the feet of Aquar- 
ius, lieth the Great Austrine [ Arzafed Austriue) Fish. 

Austringer (o'strindza1). Falconry. Also 
astr-, ostr-. [Also spelt ostringer, a corruption of 
earlier ostregter, ostreger, a. OF. ostruchier, austru- 
chier (autructer, aulourster):—late L. * atustur- 
carius, £. austurcus, also austoritus, oslorius, in OF, 
hostur, oslour, now aulour, the goshawk. For cor- 
Tuption of ostreger to oslringer, austringer, cf. 
messenger, passenger, porringer, ctc.] A keeper of 
goshawks. See also OsTRINGER. 

1486 BE. St. Albans bvb, They be calde Ostregeris that 
kepe Goshawkys, or Tercellis. 1575 G. Turservitte Fad- 
courte 63 Falconers and Ostregers. 1601 Suaks. dfs Well 
Vv. i. (Stage directiou) Enter a gentle astringer. 1670-1717 
Biounr Law Dict. s.v. Austurcus, We usually calla Faul- 
koner who keeps that kind of Hawks, an Ostrtuger. 1695 
Kennett ar. A atig. ix. 117 Sent beyond sea with the Kings 
Austringers and Falconers. ; 

Austromancy (9'stromansi).  [f. L. Huster 


Divination from observation of the winds. 

1656 in bLount Glossogr. 

Austrun, obs. form of AUSTERE, 

Austuce, variant of Astucr, Oés., astuteness. 

Austure, obs. form of AUSTEX. 

Austyn, Aut, obs. ff. Avsrin, AUGHT. 

+ Aute'sthesy. Ods. [f. Gr. air(o- self + aio- 
Onots perception, scnsation.] Self-consciousness. 
_ 1642 1. Mont: Song of Sond. 1. xxv, Autesthesy’s divided 
intotway. @x16s2 J. Ssutu Sef. Disc. viii. 387 Vo preservean 
unhallowed autwzsthesy and feeling sense of themselves. 

t+Autangelist. Os. ° [f. Gr. aitayyed-os, 
f.adr o- self + dyyeAus messenger.) ‘One who is his 
own Messenger.’ Bailey 1742. 

Autantitypy ($tintitipi). [f. Gr. obr(o- self 
+ Ayvitypy.] ‘The positive notion of an insuper- 
able power in body of resisting compression ; ulti- 
mate or absolute incompressibility.’ Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Dessert. in Reid’s Wks. 847. 

Autarch a: [ad. Gr. atrapyos, f. abr(o- 
self, by oneself, independently + dpyes ruler.) An 
absolute ruler ; = Autocrat. 

1865 Datly Tel. 28 Feb. 4/4 The great autarchs of history. 

Autarchy (9taki). [ad. Gr. abrapyia, f. abrap- 
Xos: see prec, and -y.] 

1. Absolute sovereignty, despotism. 

1692 WasninGton tr. Wilton's Def, Pop. Wks. 1738 1. 467 
A certain Government, which he calls an Autarchy, of which 
he makes God the only Judg. /é2:¢. 468 hat absolute and 
imaginary Right of Sovereignty, that Autarchy. 

2. Self-government. 

1691 G. B. (¢7/¢/e) Autarchy or the Art of Self-Government. 

Autarchy 2 (9'taiki). In 7 -archie. (Better 
-arky, or -arcie.) [ad. Gr. atrapxeca, f. abtapens 
self-sufficient, f. atz(o- self+dpxé-ev to suftice.] 
Self-sufficiency. 

c 1643 Waxiimes Unfolded 4 Autarchie or selfe sufficiency. 
1863 D. Simon Dorner’s Pers. Christi. 111.66 Tothe Kantian 
Practica/autarchy, the dogma of the Godman is unnecessary, 

Autenkid, ff/. a. Obs. [Corrupt f. auleniik, or 
aulentical.) Authenticated. 

c1g00 A fol. Loll. 15 Materis to be .. confermid, canonizid, 
autenkid. 

Autentik, -ycal, cte., obs. ff. ACTHENTIC, ete. 

Auter(e, -ir, -re, obs. forms of ALTAR. 

Autergy, variant of AuruRGy. 

+ Autexou'sious, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
aurefouat-os(see next) + -ous.] Exercising free-will. 

1678 Cupwortn /sfell. Syst. 220 As autexousious or free- 
willed, they should have a power of determining themselves. 

+ Autexousy. Oés. rare—. [ad. Gr. adreg- 
ovoia indcpendent power, f. atr(o- (sec AUTO-) + 
éfovotia power, authority.] Free will. 

1678 Cupwortu /uted/. Syst. 55 Asserting the 70 é$° nui, 
Autexousie, or Liberty from Necessity. 

+Authent. A/us. Ols. In6 autenta. [ad. 
med.L. at hyent-a, ad. Gr. avdevr-ns : sec AUTHEN- 
T1c.J= AUTHENTIC B 5. 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Mus. Annot., To the autentas they 
give more liberty of ascending then to the Plage .. euery 
autenta may go a whole eight aboue the finall key. 1609 
Dovtanp Orurthof. Micrel. 13.An Antiphone is newly found, 
which.. hath not the rising of an Authent in the middle. 

Authentic (9gpentik), a. (and sé). F orms: 4-5 
auctentyke, 4-7 autentik(e, 5 -yk, 5-6 -icke, 
-yke, 6 attentik, awtentyke, 6-7 aut-, authen- 
tique, -ike, -icke, 6-8 -ick, 6- authentic. [a. 
OF, aulentigue (13th c.), ad. L. authentic-us, a. Gr. 
avdeyrixds ‘of first-hand authority, original,’ f, at- 
6evria ‘ original authority,’ and avéévrns ‘one who 
does a thing himself, a principal, a master, an 
autocrat,’ f. avr, 0- self + -€v7ns (cf. ovrev rns = cuvep- 
yés fellow-worker). In 15thc. mis-spelt after L. 
auctor; in 16th assimilated to the orig. Greek. 
The development of meaning is involved, and in- 
fluenced by med.L. and Fr.; senses 3 and 4 scem to 
combin? the idcas of ‘authoritative’ and ‘original.’] 

A. adj. 

+1. Of authority, authoritative (properly as 
possessing original or inherent authority, but also 
as duly authorized); entitled to obedience or re- 
spect. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Py, Cousc. 7116 Saint Austyn.. Whase 
wordes er auctentyke. 1382 Wycuir /sa. Prol., No goostli 
vndurstondyng is autentik, no but it be groundid in the text 
opynli. «@r4z0 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 125 Vhe bible, 
Whiche is a booke auientyke and credible. 1595 Cuarian 
Bang. Sence (1639) 31 Let autentique Reason be our guide. 
1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 62 We have an authen- 
tique Rule to decide the doubt. 1682 Norris //ieroctes 20 
To esteem their Sentences as authentick as Laws. 1724 
Swirt Drafier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 105 Some short plain 
authentick tract might be published for the information 
both of petty and grand-juries. 1849 Fitzcrravo tr. | hed 
aker’s Disput. 332 That is called authentic, which is sufficient 
to itself, which commends, sustains, proves itself, and hath 
credit and authority from itself 

+b. of persons. Oés. a 

1523 Lp. Brrxers Froiss. 1. ccccxxvii. 749 One of the moost 
autentyke men of the court of parlyment. 1710 PsaineEaux 
Orig. Tithes iii. 160 Doth not appear in any Authentic writer. 


AUTHENTIC. 


+ 2. Legally valid, having legal force. Oés. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 80 Of her lettris and of her 
sele, if autentike thei weren. 1466 Paston Lett. 554 II. 
284 Divers old deeds, some without date, insealed under 
autenticke seales. 1671 FLave. Fount. Life vi. 15 What is 
done by Commission 1s Authentick. 1723 SHEFFIELD (Dk. 
Buckhm.) IVs. (1753) 1. 130 Under the broad authentic seal 
of heav'n. 

+b. Of persons : Legally or duly qualified, author- 
ized, licensed. Ods. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fab, 35 Heeis Autentike and a man 
of age, And hes great practicke of the Chancellarie. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, xxv, With the approbacions and testi- 
monies of fowre sundrie notaries autentique thervnto sub- 
scribed. 1601 Suaks. A//’s Wel/11. iii. 14 Of all the learned 
and authenticke fellowes. 1610 B. Jonson Adch, u. iti, Why, 
h'is the most autentique dealer I’these commodities ! 

3. Entitled to acceptance or belief, as being in 
accordance with fact, or as stating fact; reliable, 
trustworthy, of established credit. (The prevailing 
sense ; often used in contradistinction to gesuzzne, 
esp. by writers on Christian Evidences, while others 
identify ‘authentic’ and ‘genuine.’ See sensc 6.) 

1369 Cuaucer BR. Duchesse 1086 Though her stories be 
autentike. 1485 Caxton 7vevrsa’s Higden ww, xxvii. (1527) 
174 This is founden innocronycle that is auctentyke. 1532-3 
Act24 Hen. VIII, xii, By diuers sondrie olde autentike his- 
tories, and cronicles it is manifestlie declared and expressed. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase u. 125 If some stanch Hound, 
with his authentick Voice Avow the recent Trail. 1739 
Cuesterr, Lett. 35 I. 117 Authentic means true; some- 
thing that may be depended upon, as coming from good 
authority. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Brble ii. 183 A genuine 
book is that which was written by the person whose name 
it bears as the author of it. An axthentzc book is that which 
relates matters of fact as they really happened. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fy. & /t. Fruds. II. 178 Some portrait .. reckoned 
authentic, which the early painters followed. 

b. of persons (or agents). 

156 T. Norton tr. Calvin's rst. 11. 327 To discredit so 
many authentike witnesses. 1638 Suck.inc <lg/aura Epil. 
(1646) 59 When an authentique watch is shewn, Each man 
windes up and rectifies his own. c164s Howett Lef??. 
(1650) I. 375 Some of the authentickest annalists. 1797 
Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. IV. xci. (ed. 2) 5 He is an 
authentic writer. 


+4. Original, first-hand, prototypical ; as opposed 
to copied, Obs. 


158z LampBarvE £rrex. mi. iv. (1588) 370 According to the 
Originall and Autentique Records. 1610 Br. CARLETON 
Jurisd. 72 They would send for the autentike copies of the 
Nicen Councell. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 719 On him who 
had stole Joves authentic fire. 1728 Newton Chronol, 
Amended vi. 369 The hook .. was originally copied from 
Authentic writings. 1822 S. Rocers /taly, florence 16 To 
steal a spark from their authentic fire. 

5. Real, actual, ‘genuine. (Opposed to imagi- 
nary, pretended.) arch. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos vii. 32 To be closed and enuyronned 
wyth wallis autentyke. 1664 Power £x/. P&ilos. 11. 188 
An Authentick discouragement to the promotion of the Arts 
and Sciences. a1704 T. Brown Efigr. Wks. i730 I. 128 
Well might the sage philosophers of old Their justling 
atoms for authentic hold. 1845 CartyLe Cromwell (1871) 
I. 66 A faint, authentic twilight. 

6. Really proceeding from its reputed source or 
author; of undisputed origin, genuine. (Opposed 


to counterfeit, forged, apocryphal. Cf. note, sense 3.) 

1790 Pacey Hor, Paul. 1.1, Lhelieve the letters authentic, 
and the narration inthe mainto be true. 1824 Dispin Zzd7, 
Comp. 27 Every authentic piece from the pens of Tyndal and 
Coverdale. 1880 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/3 Authentic docu- 
ments artfully falsified. 

+ 7. Belonging to himself, own, proper. Oés. 

1596 Cuapman //iad vin. 74 Then Nestor cut the gears 
With his new-drawn authentic sword. 1649 Mitton Ezkon. 
xxvill. [For justice] to put her own authentic sword into the 
hands of an unjust and wicked man. 

+ 8. Acting of itself, self-originated, automatic. 

1765 Tucker Lt, Nat. 1. 545 The spontaneous or authentic 
motions of clock-work. 

9. Afus. Of ecclesiastical modes: Having their 
sounds comprised within an octave from the final. 
(For this application, see Grove Dict, A/us, 1.105.) 

1730 Peruscn Harmony x. 80 One of the Parts is in the 
Authentick, and the Other in the Plagal Mode of the Key 
we compose in. @1789 Burney Hist. AZus. 1. ii. 81 Guido 
uses the terms authentic and plagal for the modes. 1873 
Banister J/usi¢ § 128 The Perfect (formerly termed Authen- 
tic) Cadence, or Full Close, consists of the Major Triad on 
the Dominant, followed by the T'riad on the Tonic. 

B. 56. 

+1. An authoritative book or document. Odés. 

1599 TuyvNNe Avimadz. 42 The proper signyficatione of 
‘autenticke’ is, ‘a thinge of auctorytye or credit allowed by 
menne of auctorytye, or the originall or fyrste archetypum 
of any thinge.’ 1602 'uLpecke Pandects 25 Scripture, the 
authentike of Religion. 

+ 2. An original (document). Ods. 

1599 [See in sense 1]. 1608 2nd Pt. Def. Reas. Refus. 
Subscr. 86 Which is to confounde the measure and the 
mesured..the authentick, and some copie or notes taken 
out of it. 1655 Futter Cz. //ist. 1. 42 Principall and In. 
terest, Authenticks and Transcripts, are all imbezzelled. 

3. The Authentics: title given to a collection of 
the New Constitutions of Justinian. 

1614 SELDEN 7itles //on.21 Iustinians Nouells (which they 
call authentiques). 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Ifist. 17th c. 1. u. 
ii. 25 Frederick II. in the year 1220, made an Authentick 
which is inserted in the Justinian Code. 1744 Notes to Peere 
Williams’ Rep. (1826) 52 They are called Novels, because 
they are new laws; and Authenticks, because they are trans- 
lated authentically from the Greek tongue. 


- is not that of writers. 
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+4. One whose opinion is entitled to acceptance ; 
an authority. Obs. rare. 

1713 Appison Geardian No. 115 No critick has ever. . been 
looked upon as an authentick, who did not shew by his 
practice that he was a master of the theory. 

g. Obs. 


+ 5. Afus. = Authentic mode; see A 


1609 DouLanp Ornithop. Microl. 13 Whilest they discend 
from a Fift to the finall Note, they are Authentickes. 


+ Authentic, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. authen- 
tigue-r; see AUTHENTICATE.] By-form of AUTHEN- 
TICATE (in passage cited, in sense 3 b). 

¢1595 Danie. Sonnets 52 But I must. sing of thee, and 
those fair eyes Authentic shall my verse in time to come. 


Authe'ntical, a. arch. Forms: 6 autentycal, 
6-7 -ical, -icall, authenticall, 6- authentical. 
{f. AUTHENTIC a, + -AL}.] 

1.=AUTHENTIC a. 1. 

1562 BULLEYN Sovexes 31a, By the rules, and autenticall 
counsaill, of learned Phisicions. 1608 azd Pt. Def. Keas. 
Refus. Subscr. 83 No scripture is Canonical but that which 
is Authentical, and carrieth credit in it self and of it self, 
without dependance of any other writinge. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. u. xxvi. 143 The Authenticall Interpretation of Law 
1710 PripeAux Orig. Tithes v. 258 
Published, and commanded to be observed as Authentical. 

b. 1537 Just. Chr. Alan Hi iij b, In the writinges of any 
autenticall doctour or auctour ofthe church. 1599 B. Jonson 
Fu. Man out of Hum. w. iti, By the Judgmeut of the most 
authentical Physicians. 

2.= AUTHENTIC a. 2. 

¢ 1531 Pol. Rel. & L. Poets (1866) 34 By the autorite of my 
lorde of london vnder his Autentycal seale. 1615 T. ADAMS 
Lycanthr, 29 Having first martyr’d them, then held disputa- 
tion whether the act was authenticall. @ 1679 T. Goopwin 
IVs, (1861) J. 315 A formal, sure, legal, authentical interest. 

3.= AUTHENTIC a. 3. 

ie Barnes I4s. (1573) 328/1 Authenticall hystories doth 
make mention, that, etc. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u. 
vii. x81 A vigorousand authentical Tradition. 1716 T. Warp 
Eng. Ref. 247 Rome this Version does allow For most Authen- 
ticaland True. 1861 W. Mitt Applic. Panth. Princ. (ed. 2) 
175 In the most authentical copies now extant. 

b. 1553-87 Foxe A. § AV. 111. 381 The testimony of any 
authentical Writer. @1619 FotHEeRBy Atheom. 1. iv. § 1, 
More authenticall witnesses. 1666 Futter Hist. Cavz2b,(1840) 
117 What authentical authors had attested the king's words. 

. = AUTHENTIC @, 4. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 136 The worde Marque, in that 
autenticall tongue signified the Vttermost partes. 1594 
Hooker Eeed. Pol, 1. (1617) 9 That Law..is as it were an 
authenticall, or an originall draught. 1638 SANDERSON 21 
Serm. Ad. Aul. viii. (1674) 121 The original record only is 
authentical and not the transcript. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Parad, xxxiii. 51 Into the ray authentical or sovran light. 

5.= AUTHENTIC a. 5. 

1609 B. Jonson S74 Ion. ui. ii, Shee is the onely authen- 
ticall courtier, that is not naturally bred one, in the citie. 

6.= AUTHENTIC a, 6. 

1624 GATAKER Transubst. 43 He citeth these confessed 
counterfeits as authenticall Authors. 1845 SHAw On Conf. 
Fatth i. (1848) 20 The Scriptures... have come down to us 
uncorrupted, and are, therefore, authentical. 

7. Alus.= AUTHENTIC @. 9g. 

1597 Morey /ztvod. AJus, Annot., Euery song which 
about the beginning riseth a fift aboue the finall key, is of 
an autenticall tune. 1609 Doutanp Ornithop. Microl. 13 
All the odde tones are A uthenticall, allthe euen Plagal.. 


Authentically, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 

+1. With authority, authoritatively; with legal 
validity, in proper legal form. Odés. 

1577 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 56 A former Composition 
solemely and autentically agreid uppon. a 1652 J. Siti 
Sel. Disc, vi. viii. (1821) 262 To declare his mind authen- 
tically to them, and dictate what his truth was. 1757 
Burke Adbridgmn. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 286 Now for the 
first time authentically known by the name of England. 
1798 W. Tayvor in A/onth. Rev. XXVIUI. 501 Its promises 
are more authentically proclaimed. : 

2. With evidence of truth or certainty, so as to be 


accepted or relied upon; credibly. 

1s9o C. S. Right Relig. 26 How can they proue those 
counsels to be autentically true? 1681 in Somers’ 7vac¢s II. 
125 When our Grievances shall be authentically proved. 
1767 Barrincton in Phil. Trans. LVI. 212, 1 was most 
authentically informed .. that several of them were caught. 
1883 FroupE in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. 1 A few pages will 
contain all that can be authentically learnt of .. Shakspeare. 

3. Actually, genuinely, really. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Wks. II. 524 Authen- 
tically differenced. 1840 CarLyLe /Yeroes (1858) 252 All old 
Poems, Homer's and the rest, are authentically Songs. 1858 
—Fredk. Gt.\.1.i. 49 An authentically noble human figure. 
a 1850 Rosset Dante & Circ. 1. 247 The possibility .. of 
these sonnets being authentically by Dante and Forese. 


+Authe'nticalness. ds. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Authentical quality; authenticity. 

1. Authoritativeness, original authority. 

a1652 J. Smitu Sed. Dise. vi. xiii, (1821) 295 They might 
seem to weaken the authenticalness of the divine oracles. 
16ss Futter Hist. Camb. 25 Although some copies and 
transcripts of them were reserved; yet..such carried not 
authenticalness with them. 

2. = AUTHENTICITY 2. 

1637 Winstantey /zg. Poets 147 These additions. . obtain 
not equal authenticalness with what was set forth by Mr. 
Cambden himself. 1725 Brice's Week. Frul. 6 Aug. 4 The 
Two following Stories .. For the Authenticalness of either I 
cannot answer. 

3.- AUTHENTICITY 3. 

1667 Treaty in Magens Jwsurances (1755) II. 523 Counter- 
signs .. whereby their Authenticalness may the better ap- 
pear, and that they inay not in any wise be falsified. 1702 


AUTHENTICITY. 


Appison Dial. Medals (1751) 8 Descanting upon the rarity 
and authenticalness of the several pieces that lie before 
them. a 1859 L. Hunt in Atheneum 7 July (1883) 18 Mrs, 
Jago asked me the other day about its authenticalness. 

Authenticate (Spentikeit), v. [f. med.L. 
authentica-re, authenticat-, to make authentic, f. 
authentic-us ; also in It. autenticare, Sp.autenticar, 
Fr. authentiguer.] ‘Yo make or prove authentic. 

1. ¢vans. and ref, To invest (a thing) with autho- 
rity; to render authoritative. 

21733 Nortu Lives 11. 339 They want antiquity to authen- 
ticate their ceremonies, 1768 BLacksTONE Comm. 1.32 The 
Clementine constitutions .. were .. authenticated in 1317 by 
«John XXII. 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. iv. (1867) 80 Chris- 
tianity authenticates the voice of conscience. 

2. To give legal validity to; to render valid, 
establish the validity of. 

1653 Vissena 64 An Order from his Majesty, authenticated 
and sealed by his Kingly Seal. 1768 Blackstone Cov. 
I, 323 A tax ..of service tothe public in general, by authen- 
ticating instruments, 1817 Jas. Mitt Bret. /zdia..ii. (1840) 
I. 63 They recommended, as the best mode of authenticating 
the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a fresh renewal 
of their charter. 

3. To establish the title to credibility and accept- 
ance: @. of a statement, or b. of a reputed fact. 

a. 1654 CoxayNe Dianea 1. 15 Oleandro replied, he.. 
could authenticate his Maximes by examples. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 135 To authenticate and make good his 
Hypothesis. 1856 Dove Logie Chr, Faith 1.1. § 2. 63 If the 
conclusion .. is not authenticated by the real occurrence. 

b. 1662 H. Stusse /xd, Nectar ii. 13 Those ways, which 
are authenticated by Physicians. 1778 Rosertson //7st. 
Amer, V1. v. 60 Were not all the circumstances of this 
extraordinary transaction authenticated by the most un- 
questionable evidence. 1823 Lams £//a (1860) 298 A room, 
which tradition authenticated to have been the same. 

4. To establish the claims of (anything) to a par- 
ticular character or authorship; to establish the 
genuineness of ; to certify the authorship of. 

1852 Lp. Cocksurn Yef/rey I. 285 We went through the 
whole work, authenticating all his papers. 1865 GRoTE 
Plato I. iv. 155 Aristophanes authenticates .. not merely the 
Leges, but also the Epinomis, and the Epistolz. 

b. with szdbord. cl. , 

1860 Pusey AZiz. Proph. 535 The usual formula.. with 
which the prophets authenticated, that they spake not of 
themselves, but by the Spirit of God. 

[ad. 


+ Authenticate, #//. a. Obs. rare. 
L. authenticat-uws: see prec.]= AUTHENTICATED. 

1572 Schole House Wout. 862 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 138 The 
trueth is knowen, as in this case, By holy writ autenticate. 


Authenticated, #//. a. [f. AUTHENTICATE v. 
+-ED.] Invested with authority, validity, correct- 


ness, truth, genuineness ; certified. 

1862 Dana Aan. Geol. 605 Authenticated instances of this 
are wanting. 1874 BouTeLy Aros & Arwz.ii. 10 Unfounded 
conjectures in place of authenticated facts. 

Authenticating, ///. a. [f.as prec. + -1nc2.] 
That authenticates. 

1787 Evpninston Propriety, The alluring and authentic- 
ating picture drawn by the hand ov Truith. 1817 BenrHam 
Ch, Eng.(1818) Introd. 218 Without anyauthenticating date. 


Authentication (dpe:ntikz fan). [n. of action 
f. AUTHENTICATE : see -ATION.] 


1. The action or process of authenticating. 

1788 T. JerFERSON rt. (1859) II. 543 So numerous are 
the writings .. that their authentication .. would occupy the 
greater part of his time. 1847 C. Appison Covtracts 1. i. 
§ 1 (1883) 19 The use of seals for the authentication of con- 
tracts and writings. 1868 M. Pattison Acadcnz. Org. § 5. 308 
The interpretation and authentication of ancient documents. 

2. The condition of being authenticated. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xv, Politeness .. forbade 
my doubting them [ghost stories], and they acquired an air 
of authentication. ‘ ‘ . 

Authenticator Ore [{n. of agent 
f. AUTHENTICATE, on L, analogy.] He who au- 
thenticates, who guarantees a thing as valid, true, 


or reliable. 

1863 J. Murry Cov. Gen. ii, 8-14 That Moses was not 
merely the authenticator, but the composer of this .. docu- 
ment of Genesis. — ee 

Authenticity (pénti'siti). Also 7 authen- 
tity. [f. AUTHENTIC a.+-1Ty. Cf. mod.}*. azthen- 
ticit?} The quality of being authentic, or entitled 
to acceptance, ; 

1. as being authoritative or duly authorized. 

1657 Trapp Comm, Yoo i. 1 Sufficiently asserting the authen- 
tity and authority of this Book. 1858 HawrHorne #7 ¢ 
1t. Fruls. I. 254 He proved the authenticity of his mission. 

2. as being in accordance with fact, as being true 


in substance. 

1762 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) 1. 53 The 
portrait .. was rather a work of command and imagination 
than of authenticity. 1790 BosweLt Yohuson V. ix. 295 
What I have preserved .. has the value of the most perfect 
authenticity. 1830 J. Poynper in Acadenry 21 Oct. (1876) 
410/1 The value of the evidence must, of course, depend en- 
tirely on its authenticity. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. App. 663 The fact at once stamps its authenticity, 

3. as being what it professes in origin or author- 


ship, as being genuine ; genuineness. 

1760 Hume in Four C. Eng. Lett. 243 With regard to the 
authenticity of these fragments of our Highland poetry. 1790 
Patsy Hor. Paxil. 1. 3 As to the authenticity of the epistles, 
this argument ..is nearly conclusive. 1855 Mirman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) II. iv. i. 175 2202e, Though not free from interpo- 
lation yet there seems no reason to doubt its authenticity. 


AUTHENTICLY. 


4. as being real, actual ; reality. 

1851 Mariotti /taly ix 1848, 116 A voucher for the au- 
thenticity of deeds of wanton cruelty. 

4/ by some writers, especially on the Christian 
evidences, authenticity has been confined to sense 2, 
and genizineness uscd in sense 3. 

+ Authenticly, a/v. Obs. For forms sce 
Autnentic a. [f. AUTHENTIC a.+-L¥2.] = Au- 
THENTICALLY. 

1483 Caxton Godt, Leg. 261/1 Saynt Austyn sheweth au- 
tentyckly ina Sermon. 1542 Hen. VIII Declar, Scots 198 
Reyesters and recordes iudicially and autentiquely made. 
1583 Gor.pinc Calvin on Dent. Pref. Ep. 1 As their writings 
do autentikely, fully, and sufficiently, witnesse, 1648 Fair- 
FAX, etc, Remonstr. 32 Publikely and authentickly avowed. 
1737 WHISTON Josephus’ Antig, Dissert. i, He could learn 
no way so authenticly as from this testimony. 

+ Authenticness. Ods. [f. Avtuentic a. + 
-NESS.] Authentic quality ; authenticity. 

1. Authoritativeness, authority: = AUTHENTICITY I. 

1629 Donne Sev. xxiv. 238 Another manner of credit and 
authentiquenesse then that which the Canonists speak of. 
1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Ari. iti. (1669) 286/2 Who will say 
that the Proclamation of a Prince hath its authentickness 
from the Piller it hangs on in the Market Cross? 

2.= AUTHENTICITY 2, 3. 

1634-46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 479 Sundrie old papers.. 
that did verie much prove to the authenticknes of the old 
registers of the Kirk. 1695 Woopwarp .Va/, Hist. Earth in 
ii. (1723) 180 The Authentickness of the Mosaick Writings. 
1709 W. Situ in Thoresby's Corr. 11. 171 Who vouch for 
the credit and authenticness of that which is usually called 
Chapernay’s Charter. 1743 M. Tomuinson /’rotest. Birthr, 
18 A diligent Search into the Authentickness, Veracity, and 
Sense of the sacred Writings. 

Auther, -ir, obs. forms of Erruer. 
Authology, obs. form of AuToLocy. 

Author (6po1). Forms: 4-6 autour, 4-7 
autor, 5 awtor, autere, 5 6 auctoure, -tore, 
actour, -tor, 5-7 auctour, -tor, 6 aucthour, 6 -7 
aucthor, 6-8 authour, 6- author. [a. AF. az- 
tour =OF. autor, later auteur, ad. L. auctor, agent- 
noun f. augéere to make to grow, originate, promote, 
inerease. Already in 14th ec. F., occasionally 
written azcf- after L., which became the ordinary 
spelling in Eng. in 15-16th c., and was further 
corrupted to acf-, from med.L, confusion of auctor 
and actor, The spelling azt/- seems to have been 
at first a seribal variant of azf- (cf. rhetor, 
vethour) in 15-16th c. F., and appeared in Eng. 
¢ 1350, being at first applied to the form azctour so 
as to make aucthour, It is impossible to say to 
what extent these factitious spellings affected the 
spoken word, or when the modern pronunciation 
was established.] 

1. gex. The person who originates or gives exist- 
ence to anything: a. An inventor, constructor, 
or founder. Now-ods. of things material; exe. as 
in b. 

1384 Wyciir De Fecd. ix, Sel. Wks. 1871 IL]. 359 Pis 
{lawe] mut passe alle opir sip pe auctor is pe beste. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Parson's Tale 808 The auctour [v. 7. auctor, ac- 
tour, autere] of matrimonye, that is Crist. 1447 BokENHAM 
Seyntys Introd. 1 The efficyent cause is the auctour Wych 
.- doth hys labour ‘I'o acomplyse the begunne matere. 1576 
LamBarDE Peramnd, Kent (1826) 297 One Robert Creuequer, 
the authour of the Castle. 1663 Gernier Counse/Ciija, The 
Author of the Piazza. 1699 Lond. Gaz. No. 3532/4 (Adv#.) 
The Author of the Rich Cordial called Nectar and Ambrosia, 
is Removed to Mr. Hugh Newmans. 1766 Gotpso. Vic. Hl’. 
xxix. (1857) 211 The Authour of our religion. 1865 Mitr 
Liberty vi. 18/1 The authors and abettors of the rule. 

b. (of all, of nature, of the universe, ete.) The 
Creator. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1016 But o pou Ioue, o autour 
of nature! c1400 fol. Loll. 44 Crist, autor of al ping. 
1508 Fisner /i74s. 1. 198 Auctour and maker of all thynges. 
37%4 Appison Sfect. No. 571 ? 7 The great Author of Na- 
ture. 1853 Ropertson Serv. Ser. ut. iv. (1872) 55 The Father 
the Author of our being .. He is the Author of all life. 

e. He who gives rise to or causes an action, 
event, circumstance, state, or condition of things. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowdle 1. xvii. 1g An open lyer and autour 
of al falshede. c1440Gesta Rome. 1. v. (1838) 287 Auctore of 
pride is the fende; auctor of concupiscence of eyene is the 
worlde. 1606 Snaks. Ant. §& Cl. 1. vi. 138 The immediate 
Author of their variance. 1609 Skene Keg. May. 6 Ane 
lover, and ane auctor of peace. 1653 Hoxcrorr Procopins 
1. 15 Authour of the mischiefs. 1865 Mitt Liberty ii. 16/1 
The authors of such splendid benefits. 1884 Chr. World 
5 June 417/1 The author of the Zulu war. 

+d. He who authorizes or instigates; the prompt- 
er or mover. Ods. 

1s7o Ascnam Scholemt. (Arb.)69 Som .. in Courte were au- 
thors that honest Citizens ..shoulde watche at euerie gate. 
1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 159 Neither will I be the author 
to give liberty. 1588 Suaks. 77%. d.1. i. 435 The Gods.. 
for-fend, I should be Authour to dishonour you! 1656 
Hosees Liberty, etc. (1841) 214 Author, is he which owneth 
an action, or giveth a warrant to do it. 

2. spec. +a. One who begets; a father, an an- 
cestor. Ods. (exc. in Author of his being: cf. 1 ¢.) 

c1 A. Adis. 4519 My riches, and my tressours, And 
alle hath do myn autors. 1660 Broome Archit. A b, Tus- 
canus, who is reported to be the generall Author of the 

Germans, 1718 Pore /déad yi. 254 ‘The honour’d author of 

my birth and name, 1823 Lamp Aéia Ser. 1. i. (1865) 9 Old 

Walter Plumer (his reputed author). 1850 THACKERAY Pen- 


571 


dennts xxvii. (1863) 227 The author of her being, her perse- 
cuted .. murdered father. 

3. esp. and abso/l. One who sets forth written 
statements ; thc composer or writer of a treatise 
or book. (Now often used to include asthoress.) 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Iks. (1880) 267 3if holy writt be fals, certis 
god autor per-of is fals.  ¢ 1385 Cuaccer ZL. G. H. 88 OF 
manye a geste As autourys seyn. 1432 50 tr. //igden (1865) 

1.7 A tretys, excerpte of diverse labores of auctores. 1509 
Barcray Shy of /olys (1874) 11. 26 ‘Te noble actor plimus. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 499 Wherof both Turner and _ this 
Aucthor do write. 1678 R. Lestrance Seneca’s Mor. ‘Vo 
Reader, My Choice of the Authour, and of the Subject. 
1726 Gay Fudbles 1. x, No author ever spar’d a brother; Wits 
are game-cocks to one another. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 
275, 1 am not the author of Junius, and.. 1 know not the 
author of that paper. 1818 Byron Seppo lxxii, One hates an 
author thatis all author, fellows In foolscap uniforms turned 
up with ink, Sovery anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 1880 
Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 653 What size will the author's writings 
attain when she gets beyond her studies? 

b. elliptically put tor: An author's writings. 

1601 Suaks. 7wel. N. u. v. 175, 1 will reade politicke Au- 
thours. 1727 Swirt Zo Earl Oxf. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 42 
Cheap’ning old authors ona stall. 1759 Ropertson //ésé. 
ScotZ, 1, uu. 141 Acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
authors. 1865 Saf. Kev.5 Aug. 168/1 The names of authors 
whom they never read. 

4. The person on whose authority a statement 
is made; an authority, an informant. (Usually 
with foss, pron. ‘my, his author.) avch. or Obs. 

1384 Cuaucer //, ame 314 Non other auttour [z. 7, 
auctour, authour] a-legge I. ¢1440 Partonope 392 ‘That 
ys french which ys myn auctoure. 1529 More Dyaloge 
88b, I wold se a better author therof than such an here- 
tyque as Luther. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 350 Islands 
that abound with Gold and Cloves, If ] may credit my Author 
Prince Jeoly, who was born on one of them. 1784 Reip Lef. 
in Ii’ks. 1. 63/2, I suspected that the gentleman who was my 
author had given some colouring to this story. 

+5. One who has authority over others; a di- 
rector, ruler, commandcr. Oés. 

1382 Wvyctir Gad, iv. 2 He is under tutours and actouris 
[wv autours; 1388 tutoris; Vulg. anctortbus.] 

6. attrib. and in Comb, See also AUTHOR-CRAT. 

1711 SHAFTESB, Charac. (1737) 1. 214 To recommend this au- 
thor-charactor to our future princes. /é¢d. 226 Wherever the 
author-practice and liberty of the pen has .. prevail’d. 1830 
Lams Corr, cxiti. 317 How comfortable to author-rid folks. 
1860 Dickens Leff. (1881) III]. 195 All through my author 
life. 1865 A/acn. Mag. Dec. 156 Author-created visitants. 

+ Author, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To be the author of an action; to originate, 
Cause, occasion. 

1596 CHapMan //iad 1. 231 The last foul thing Thou ever 
author’dst. 1602 Warner 4 db. Eng. xin. Ixxviii. (1612) 322 
A good God may not aucthor noysome things. 1632 Sir J. 
Euior in Four C, Eng, Lett. 65 The divine blessing .. which 
authors all the happiness we receive. 

2. To be the author of a statement; to state, 


declare, say. 

1602 Warner <db, Eng. Epit. (1612) 352 Brute is authored 
to haue arrived in this Iland .. in the year of the worlds age 
2855. 163z Mass. & Firtp Fatal Dowry wv. ii, More of him 
I dare not author. 

+Au'thorage. Ods. rare. 
brokerage, cte.] = AUTHORSHIP. 

1652 F. Greville’s Life of Sidney Ded., Not pretending to 
the Authorage. 

+Authorament. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. auc- 
torament-um, in med.L. autéramentum, {, auctor- 
dre to bind, oblige, f. actor in sense of ‘ vendor.’] 
An obligation, binding provision, stipulation. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr, 1. Contents 2, It sinneth 
against a maine authorament of the 2. command. 

+Au'thorative, ¢. Ods. rare—'. [f. med.L. 
autorare, auctorare, to, be author, authorize: see 
-ATIVE.] Of the nature of authority, authoritative. 

1645 Jod. dusw. Prynne's Reply 46 For any authorative 
power of jurisdiction that Synods .. have. 

Author-craft (9°pa:kraft). Skill as an author, 
or its exercise. 

1816 Scotr siutig. xiv, The mysteries of author-craft. 1824 
Westm. Rev. Jan. 223 High examples .. of this species of 
authorcraft. 1840 CartyLe //eroes ii. (1858) 234 All art and 
authorcraft are of small amount to that. 1851 Dixon 13%. 
Penn vii.(1872)60 An attempt In author-craft which brought 
him into conflict with men. 

+ Authorer. Os. rare—'. 
-ER1.] Originator, instigator. 

a1gs6 Cranmer #4. 11.190 The authorers and procurers 
of these seditions, 5 

Authoress (5'porés). Forms: 5 aucteuresse, 
6-7 auctr-, authresse, $ authouress, 7- au- 
thoress. Also 5 auctorice, 6 auctrice. [f.AuTHOoR 
(in its suecessive forms) + -EsS. Not in Fr. The15~ 
16th c. auctorice, auctrice, ad. L. auctrix,-tricem, is 
strictly a distinet formation: see -TRICE.] A female 
author: @. an originator, causer; b. a leader; 
c. a mother, creatress; d.esf. a female literary 
composer. (Now used only when sex is purposely 
emphasized ; otherwise, in all the senses, and espe- 
cially the last, a¢hor is now used of both sexes.) 

@. 1494 Fasyan v. cxxvi. 107 Brunechield, that had been 
auctorice of somanyfold mischefes. 1523 State Papers /fen. 
VII1, 1V. 87 The oonly auctrice of ferme pean bitwene 
bothe realmes. 1612 Warner ddd. Eng. vu. xxxvi. 176 
Only thou art Auctresse of such ill. 


[f AuTHOR ; ef. 


[f. AUTHOR v. + 


1632 J. Haywarp | 


AUTHORITATIVELY., 


1645 J. Gloopwin] /unoc. & Truth Tri. 63 fall the errors 
.. Should be charged upon the way of Presbyterie, as the 
Authoresse and Foundresse of them. 1718 Port. /Ziad xxiv. 
970 Others cursed the authoress of their woe. 

b. 1583 Sranvunurst Aene/s 1. (Arb.) 29 Of this valiant 
attempt a woomman is authresse. 1654 art Ourery /’ar- 
then. (1676) §32 The Authoress of shedding so nwuch Llood. 

C. ¢:1603 Cuarman /diad vi. 277 Vhe great belm-mover 
thus received the auth’ress of his ie > ‘ My royal mother.’ 
a 1779 Cook Voy.(1790) IV. 1491 Who, they say, is a female, 
and the supreme authoress of nature. 

dG. 1478 Caxtos Pron. Crist. de Pisan Coloph., Of these 
sayynges Cristyne was aucteuresse. 1724 Swirt Corina 
Wks, 1755 III. 11. 154 At twelve a wit and a coquette.. 
‘urns auth’ress, ea is Curll’s for life. 1825 Soutnny in 
Q. Rev. XXX1. 384 Upon this, the authoress ts been mis- 
informed. 1865 Acader 4 Mar. 254 ‘The autlioress has read 
a deal and travelled a deal. 

Authorial (6}6-ridl), a.; also autorial. [f. 
AUTHOR ; after words from L. -dzzs: see -ORTALL. 
Alutoria/is a futile variation ; 1. analogies would 
give auctorial.) Yertaining to an author (of books). 

1796 Ritson in Four C. Eng. Lett. 346 A mass of error 
both typographical and authorial. 1816 Scorr Atig. xiv, 
I am a total stranger to authorial vanity. « 1847 Pot £. 7. 
Lewis Wks, 1864 II]. 248 Vhe autorial merits of Mrs. 
Lewis. 1882 Athenauin 1 Apr. 405/2 There is a good deal 
to be said, after all, for the authorial ‘ we.’ 

Authorrially, adv. [f. pree.+-ty2.] After 
the manner of an author (of books). 

1844 Turrer 720ins xxiti. 170, | was, authorially speaking, 
behind the door. 

+ Autho‘rical, 2. Ods. [f. Aurnor, after ova- 
torical, etc.; not on L. analogies.] Of or pertain- 
ing to an author, or to one who is an authority. 

1564 Bautpwin Mor. /’htlos. (Palfr.) v. 4 Which they 
understand not, without some authoricall direction. 1837 
Athenzum No. 503. 437 Mere authorical backslidings. 

+ Autho-ridate, v. Ods. rare—'. [2 for autho- 
ritate (ef. med.L. auctoritdre); or £. L. dare, datum, 
to give.] To attribute to an author, to father oz. 

1652 UrquHart Jewel Wks. 1834. 198 Authoridating this 
[proverb] on Paul, the first on Solomon, etc. 

Au‘thoring, vé/. 5d. [f. AuTHoR v. + -1nG1.J 
Book-writing. 

1742 Fievpinc J. Andrews u.i. Wks. 1784’. 105 Initiated 
into the science of authoring. 

Authorish,¢. rare—'. [f. Autnor sd. + -IsH; 
ef. amateurish.} Somewhat author-like 

1825 Lampin Finad Afem. viii. 257 Yet hath it an authorish 
twang about it. . 

Authorism (§-poriz’'m). [f. as prec. + -1s3-.] 
The position or character of a writer of books. 

1761 H. Watroce Corr, (1837) II. 90 He [Burke] is a sen- 
sible man, but has not worn off his authorism yet. 1805 
Miss Sewarp in Polwhele Srad. § Necoll. (1826) 11. 569 
His restless spirit and thirst of authorism. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier Let. in Daily News 29 Dec. (1881) 2/2, I could not 
bear the fuss of authorism ! 

Authoritarian (9] pritéeriin), a. and 5d. [f. 
AUTHORITY +-ABIAN ; ef. ¢rinitarian.] 

A. adj. Favourable to the principle of authority 
as opposed to that of individual freedom. 

1879 Daily News 28 June 2/6 Men who are authori- 
tarian by nature, and cannot imagine that a country should 
be orderly save under a military despotism. 1882 Covter/. 
Rev. Sept. 459 Communists of the ‘ Authoritarian’ type. 

B. sé. One who supports the principle of au- 
thority. 

1883 Tintes 2 Jan. 3/1 [Gambetta] was accused of being an 
authoritarian, 1884 Seecey in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 226/1 
A lover of liberty, not an authoritarian. 

Authoritative (opprritetiv), a.; also 7 au- 
tor- [f. AUTHORITY : see -ATIVE.] 

1. Of authority, of the nature of authority, exer- 
cising or assuming power ; imperative, dictatorial, 
commanding. 

1605 Ausw. Supp. Disc. Rom, Doc. 38 What authoritative 
Sermons to the Religious..they vsed. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed (1741) 44 God's authoritative or potestative power. 
21733 Nortu Lives 111. 132 Ile was diligent and in acting 
authoritative. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Foues (1775) I11. 160 
The first time Thwackum ever wrote in this authoritative 
stile. @1850 Rossetn Dante § Circ. u. (1874) 264 Its au- 
thoritative minuteness in matters which ladies now-a-days 
would probably consider their own undisputed region. 

2. Possessing due or acknowledged authority ; 
entitled to obedience or acceptance. 

1653 Gaupven //ierasp, To Reader 40 An authoritative 
ministry. 1664 H. More J/yst. /nig. 449 A number sufh- 
cient to constitute an Authoritative Church. 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat?, viii. 301 A written and authoritative canon of faith. 
1871 Marksy Elem, Law § 42 note, Opinions which are not 
in a forensic sense authoritative. 1880 Mcuimucap Gasns 
Introd. 22 The authoritative edition is that of Mommsen. 

3. Proceeding from a competent authority. 

1809 Consett State Trials 1.323 To all which both ofus d> 
give our authoritative decree and sanction. 1812 J. Henry 
Camp, agst. Quebec 54 No firing without authoritative per- 
mission. 1853 Marsnen E£arly Purrt, 265 An authorita- 
tive declaration of pardon. . 

Authorita:tively, av. [f. prec. + -1¥7] 
In an authoritative way or manner, with authority 
exereised or possessed ; on due or good authority. 

1621 Bp. MountaGu Diafriéz 119 They have had [todo with 
tithes]... but not either primarily or authoritatively. 1647 
Power of Keys ii. 6 Authoritatively he gave him the keyes 
1808 Bextnam Sc. Ref 7 An authoritatively reported ex- 
ample. 1855 Mitman Lat. Cér, (1864 V. 1x, vill. 452 #ofe, 


Evomena 32 She was the authresse of all the mischiefe. The Council of Lateran.. first authoritatively proclaimed 


AUTHORITATIVENESS. 


transubstantiation. 1860 Frovpe Hist. Eng. V. xxiv. 36 
Entitled to speak authoritatively. ; ; 

Authoritativeness (oppritei:tivnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NEss.] The quality of being authoritative. 

1659 Crapock Knowl. & Pract. u. v. (1673) 39 The Majesty 
of the Style, the Authoritativeness, and Godlike manner of 
speaking. 1861 Gro. Eriot Silas JAZ, 58 That self-possession 
and authoritativeness of voice and carriage which belonged 
toa man who thought of superiors as remote existences. 

Authority (o}e'iti, 9-, $-). Forms: 3-5 auto- 
rite, 4-6 autoryte, 5-6 auctorite, -itse, 5 awto- 
ryte, 5-6 auctoryte, 5-7 autoritie, auctoritie, 
-ity, Oauctorytye, -ety, awtoritee, aucthoritig, 
-ytye, -ity, authorite, 6-7 authoritie, 6-8 an- 
tority, 7 aucthorytie, 5- authority. [a. F. az- 
torité, early ad. L, auctoritas, -tdtem, {. auctor: 
see AUTHOR and -1TY. The Fr. was also spelt 
auctorité from 12th to 16the, and azthorité in 
16th, whence the successive Eng. forms.] 

I. Power to enforce obedience. 

1. Power or right to enforce obedience; moral 
or legal supremacy; the right to command, or 
give an ultimate decision. 

1393 Gower Coxf. I. 257 The pope.. Of his papall aucto- 
rite Hath made and yove the decre. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ui. (1520) 20/1 They chose another man the whiche 
sholde have more auctoryte .. and theycalled hym dictator. 
1590 Hart, Misc, (Malh.) II. 176 He hath aucthoritie over 
all kinges and princes. 31598 Barret Theor. Warves w.iv. 
113 Their Colours .. represent the authoritie Royall. 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for Mu. i. 118 Proud man, Drest in a little 
briefe authoritie, ., Plaies such phantastique tricks before 
high heauen, As makes the Angels weepe. 1665 BoyLe 
Oceas. Refi. w. xi. (1675) 233, I allow lawful Authority a 
Jurisdiction over my Actions, that I deny it over my 
Opinions. @1680 Butler Aev. (1759) 1. 251 Authority is a 
Disease and Cure, Which Men can neither want, nor well 
endure. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 94 If ever you find 
yourselves set in positions of authority. 

b. Jz authority: in a position of power ; in pos- 
session of power over others. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lint. Alon. (1714) 108 Men that 
were in grete Auctorite. 1551-6 Rosinson tr. Alore’s U top. 
15 Nowe placed in aucthorytye and called to honoure. 1611 
Biste Prov. xxix. 2 When the righteous are in authoritie, 
the people rejoyce, 1722 Sewet tr. ‘ist. Quakers (1795) I. 
Pref. 12 Speaking to persons in authority. 1878 Hopprs 
Jesus x. 36 The people in authority. . would try to stop him. 

2. Derived or delegated power; conferred right 
or title ; authorization. 

(The relation to sense 1 is seen in ‘ by the (king’s) autho- 
rity, by authority of the King.’) 

€1375 WycuiF Seri. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 56 Reprovede him 
sharpli bi autorite of God. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 8 If he pro- 
nounce wipout autorite .. a3ennis lordis wille. 1483 
Ricu. III in Ellis Orzg. Le¢#, u. 49 I. 153 Upon auctorite 
or commission yeven unto him. 1535 CoverDALEe Mark xi. 
28 By what auctorite dost thou these things, and who gaue 
the this auctorite. 1790 BurKE Fy. Rev. 6 To opena formal 
public correspondence .. without the express authority of 
the government under which I live, 1831 CartyLe Sars. 
Res. 11. vii, He carries in him an authority from God. 

b. with 27 Conferred right o do something. 

1535 CovERDALE £zra vii. 24 Ye shall haue no auctorite to 
requyre taxinge & custome. 1559 Bp. Scor in Strype Au. 
Ref. I. App. vii. 13 By commission from him, prestes hathe 
aucthorytie to forgyve sin. 1719 Younc Aevege wv. i, Am 
I pot your wife? Have I not just authority to know That 
heart? 1855 Prescorr PAztip /T Pref. 8, 1 also obtained the 
authority of Prince Metternich to inspect the Archives of 
the Empire. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy-bk. Prop. Law 
tv. 20 The authority to sell does not include a power to re- 
ceive the purchase-money. 

3. Those in authority; the body or persons ex- 
ercising power or command. (Formerly in szzyg. 
= Government ; now usually abstract in sz7zg., con- 
crete in #/7.; a Local Sanitary Authority or similar 
body is also spoken of as ‘the authority.’) 

1611 Bisre x Pes. iii. 22 Angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made subiect vnto him. 1652 Neepuam tr. Sefden’s 
Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. 1 The Supreme Autoritie of the Na- 
tion, the Parlament of the Common-wealth of England. 
1682 Lutrrett. Brief Rel. 1. 233 Authority has thought 
fitt..to prosecute the offenders for the same. 1760 T. 
Hurcuinson //ist. Colt. Mass. Bay iii. (1765) 395 The au- 
thority treated him kindly, and sent him home. 1833 I. 
Taytor Fanat, x. 456 The conduct of the authorities. 1859 
Mitt Liberty 172 It is a proper office of public authority 
to guard against accidents. 1865 LivincsTONE Zasbest xx. 
403 The Mozambique authorities. 1880 Sa¢. Rev. 25 Dec. 
809 The actual authorities of the Post Office. 

II. Power to influence action, opinion, belief. 

4. Powcr to influence the conduct and actions of 
others ; personal or practical influence. 

¢1410 Hoccteve Mother of God 92 Syn thou art of swich 
auctoritee Lady pitious. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. v. ix. 531 
Hige in wisdom and in auctorite and in fame, 1542 Brink- 
Low Comptaynt i. (1874) 7 Them which beare any auctoryte 
.. in the cowncel or Parlament. 1673 Lady's Cad/. 1. i. § 20 
Such an autority there is in vertue, that where ’tis eminent, 
‘tis apt to controle all loose desires. 1705 Appison /taly 
Ded., With your Lordship's Interest and Authority in Eng- 
land. 19792 Anecd. W. itt I1k. xliv. 202 It is your duty, 
my Lords, as the grand hereditary council of the nation .. 
to feel your own weight and authority. 1818-60 WHatrLy 
Comimonpt. Bk, (1864) 125 The person, body, or book, in 
favour of whose decisions there is a certain presumption, is 
said to have, so far, authority. i: 

5. Power over, or title to influence, the opinions 
of others ; authoritative opinion ; weight of judge- 
ment or opinion, intellectual influence. 
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¢ 1386 CHAUCcER Svs. 7. 474 Preued .. As wel by werk as by 
Auctoritee. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. 111. xii. 160 Good clerkes . . 
of grete auctoryte. a@1677 Barrow Serv, (1683) II. viii. 
11g Lhe auctority of the ancients doth more prevail with 
me. 1724 A. Cotutins Gr. Chr. Relig. Pref. 18 Is there 
anything that .. stifles the light of truth, but autority? 
1794 SULLIVAN I’rew Nat. I]. 231 The proper way of reason- 
ing from authority, that what seems true to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat probable. 
1865 Mitt Liberty ii. 21/2 He is either led by authority, or 
adopts .. the side to which he feels most inclination. 

6. Power to inspire belief, title to be believed ; 
authoritative statement; weight of testimony. 
Sometimes weakened to: Authorship, testimony. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 1239 Seynt Poule bat sagh 
Goddys pryvyte, He seyp yn hys autoryte A feyre wurd vs 
for to save. 1494 FaBYAN 1. i. 8 Therof is founde lytell auc- 
toryte. 1586 VHyNNe in Animadv, Introd. 73 Untill I may 
see good authoritie to disproove it. 1710 PripEAUx Orig. 
Tithes Vv. 253, 1 deny not Ingulph’s autority to be good, but 
for his Copy there is his autority only, 1875 ScRIVENER 
Lect. Grk. Test. 12, | have been recently informed on excel- 
lent authority. Zod. Do not accept news on the authority 
of the evening papers. 

7. The quotation or book acknowledged, or al- 
leged, to settle a question of opinion or give con- 
clusive testimony. 

¢ 1230 Ancr. R. 78 Pen ilke autorite, pet .. schal beon vre 
strencde..azein pes deofles turnes. ¢1386 CHAUCER Freres 
Prol. 1z Lete auctorités, in Goddes name, To preching 
and to scoles of clergie. a1535 Morr Confut. Barnes vii. 
Wks. 770/2 Hys fyrst authorite be these words of saynte 
Austyne in hys fyftieth sermon. 1608 SHaks. Per. 111. il. 33 
By turning o'er authorities. 1706 Pore Left. Wks. 1736 V. 
55 To corroborate these observations by some great autho- 
rities .. in Tully and Quintilian. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
Pref. 6 Giving in detail the authorities for every statement. 

8. a. The person whose opinion or testimony 
is accepted; the author of an accepted statement. 
b. One whose opinion 07 or fon a subject is en- 
titled to be accepted; an expert in any question. 

1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Sci. 77 To confront such celebrated 
Authorities. 1855 Prescotr PAitif [/. 1. 11. vi. 210 Histo- 
rians inaseason of faction are not the best authorities. 1860 
R. Wittiams £ss. & Kev. 59 Egyptian authorities continue 
the reign of Menephthah later. 1867 A. J. Ertis &. £. 
Pronunc. \, i. 65 Wallis is the great authonty for the fully 
developed pronunciation of the XVIIth century. 1871 
Biacwizt Four Phases i. 1 A great utilitarian authority. 
Mod. Who, may I ask, is your authority for the statement? 
A.B. He is no authority ! 

9. Comd., as authority-maker. 

1678 Cupwortu /nfed/, Syst. 1. v.893 These justice-makers 
and authority-makers pretend to derive their factitious jus- 
tice from Pacts apd Covenants, 


Authorizable (9 pérei:z3b’l), a. Forms: 6 
autorysabyl, auctorizable. [In sense 1, a. OF. 


sare; in sense 2, f. AUTHORIZE + -ABLE.] 

+ 1. actively. Having the faculty of authorizing. 

1530 Declar. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xvii. 131 From no 
power or consent autorysabyl of any secular prince. 1590 
Swinsurn Testaments 48 The propertie of auctoritie, or 
auctorizable consent, is to concurre with the acte. 

2. passively. Capable of being authorized. 

1877 M. Arnotp Last Ess. Ch. 207 Authorisable forms of 
burial service. 

Authorization (6:porsizé-fon). [f. AurHor- 
IZB: see -ATION. (Also in mod.F.)J} The con- 
ferment of legality; formal warrant, or sanction. 

1610 Hearey St. Aug, City of God 63 Ordained by.. the 
authorization of the Chiefe Priest. 1827 BENTHAM Aation. 
Evid. Wks. +843 VII. 484 Authorization does away the 
fraud : what is authorized is legalized. 1835 J. Harris G4 
Teacher (1837) 133 A mere adoption and authorization of 
pre-existing opinions. 1859 Merivate Rom. Enip. xviii. 
V. 435 Without a special authorization from the chief. 

Authorize (6'foraiz), v. Forms: 4 autorize, 
-yse, 4-5 -ise, 4-6 auctorize, -yse, -ise, 6 auc- 
torish(e, -eise, authoriss, -ish, aucthorishe, 7 
-ize, -ise, 6- authorise, -ize. [a. F. auforise-r, in 
14-16th c. commonly azcfortser, also in 15-16th c. 
authoriser, ad. med.L, auctérizdre, £. auctor author : 
see -1ZE. The phonetic history follows that of 
AUTHOR, auctorize being the usual form down to 
¢1575. In 16th c. accented azctorrise, which led 
to the form aucto'rish after nourish, perish: see 
-ISH%.] 

I. ‘To authorize a thing. 

+1. To set up as authoritative ; to acknowledge 
as possessing final decisiveness. Ods. 

xgor Pot, Poents (1859) II. 80 Thou autorisest 30ur pride 
agenes his holi werkes. 1579 Tomson Catzin’s Serm. Tum. 
509/2 To the end the word of God may be authorized, and 
men know that we must be heard. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 
III. xvii. 116 Let the Courtier .. authorize his Prince’s Court 
with Liveries, ; 

+2. To give legal force to ; to make legally valid. 

1464 Epw. IV in Pasfon Lett. 493 II. 165 Inacted and 
auctorised in the parlement next holden, 1567 Dranr 
Hovace Epist. u. i. Gj, Tables .. Deuysed and auctorished 
by well knowne Romanes ten. 1644 Vind. Treat. Mon- 
archy iv. 27 Being authoritative, they authorize the In- 
strument, and give him an unresistance. 1692 DRYDEN S/. 
Euremont's Ess. 87 New Titles to Authorize a new Power. 

3. To give formal approval to ; to sanction, ap- 
prove, countenance. 

¢1383 Wycuir SeZ. Whs. (1871) III. 326 Crist and alle his 
seyntis .. autoriseden it. -—— De Ecct viii. ‘b/d. 357 Whanne 
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pe pope auansib a shrewe, he autorisip his shrewidnesse. 
1567 Drant Horace’s Arte Poet, Aiij, Who hath to iudge, 
autorish, reule, All maner speache at will. c 1600 SHaxs. 
Soun, xxxv, Authorizing thy trespas with compare. 1749 
CuesterF. Leff, 211 II. 305 The Season in which Custom 
seems ,, to authorise civil and harmless Lies under the name 
of compliments. 1865 Mitt Liberty i5 The gentlest and 
most amiable of philosophers... authorised the persecution 
of Christianity. 

b. Of things: To afford just ground for, justify. 

1603 Fiorio Wontaigue (1634) 525 The issue doth often 
aucthorize a simple conduct. 1656 CowLey Daviders ww. 
Wks. 1710 II. 460 If Human Strength might authorize a 
Boast. 1660 DryDen Asfrza Red. 178 Till some safe crisis 
authorise their skill. 1748 Anson Voy. Introd., These rea- 
sons alone would authorize the insertion of those papers. 
1831 Scotr Cas4, Dang. i, More .. than the coldness of the 
weather seemed to authorise. 

+4. To vouch for the truth or reality of; to 
confirm by one’s authority. Ods. ; 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 167 This I finde eke of recorde, 
Which the cronique hath auctorized. 1489 Caxton Fayles 
of A. iu. i. 169 The more that a werke is wytnessed .. the 
More it is auctorysed and more auctentyke. 1605 SHaks. 
Macé. i. iv. 66 A womans story, at a Winters fire, Author- 
iz’d by her Grandam. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 75 
Multiplying obscurities in nature, and authorising hidden 
qualities that are false. 

II. To authorize a person. 

5. To endow with authority, place in authority ; 
to commission. 

1494 Fasyan v. xcvii. 71 After that he of this Realme was 
auctorysyd for kynge. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasw, Par. 
Matt, iil. 17 Did manyfestly auctoryse his sonne. 1676 
Buttonar, Authorize, to put in authority, or give power 
unto. 19770 Funtus Lett. xli. 216 Will you.. tell the world 
by what law .. you were authorized? [See AuTHoRIZED.] 

+b. To hold as an authority. Ods. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I]. 141 He had sic credens of 
the king, And wes with him auctoreist than so hie. 

+e. To accredit. Ods. rare. 

1579 FuLKE Confut. Sanders 536 Neither is the credite of 
such late writers —sufficient to authorise them for such. 

+d. To patronize, countenance. Ods. rare. 

1713 Guardian No. 10 P 3 For this reason I shall authorise 
and support the gentleman. 

+6. rvefl. a. To claim authority for oneself; to 
plume oneself. b. To found one’s authority zfoz. 

1581 Sipney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 31 The Historian .. loden 
with olde Mouse-eaten Records, authorising himselfe (for 
the most part) vpon other histories. @ 1586 — (J.) Making 
herself an impudent suitor, authorizing herself very much, 
with making us see, that all favour and power depended 
e her. 

. To give legal or formal warrant to (a person) Zo 
do something ; to empower, permit authoritatively. 

1571 Wills & Luvent. N. C. (1835) 353, 1 appoint and auc- 


* thorishe hym to call for and receyue .. all suche debts. 1571 


Lp. Burzeicu in Ellis Orig. Left. 1. 200 I]. 261 We will, & 
by warrant herof authoriss you to procede. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj.249 Vo authorize any forreigne Prince to in- 
vade or annoy him or hisCountries. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 
I. 148 His Majesty may authorize the governor to fix the’ 
time and place. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 551 A 
royal message authorising the Commons to elect another 
Speaker. 

b. Of things: To give satisfactory ground to. 

1794 SuLLivan View Nat.1, Nothing which can authorise 
us tosuppose it formed in thesea, 1843 Mitt Logic 11. xxi, 
§ 3 Past experience of mortality authorizes us to infer both. 

Authorized (9°poraizd), A9/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Possessed of authority, acknowledged as autho- 
ritative ; thoroughly established; highly esteemed. 

¢1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 13 Cassodre, whos writinge is 
auctorized, Seith. ¢1534 Pot. Verg. Eng. Hust. (1846) 27 
Pomponius Lztus.. the moste authorised of late writers. 
1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 209 The most authorised 
and surest observations which have fallen in my way. 1810 
Coteripce Friend (1865) 30 Received and authorized 
opinions. é ; 

2. Placed in (ods.) or endowed with authority. 

1483 Caxton G. de le Tour Kvj, Knyghtes auctorysed and 
renommed, 1613 WitHers Adus. Sfrift 1. vi, More vile In 
men authoriz’d, than in those that be Borne to a lower for- 
tune or degree. 1648 Mitton Jenure Kings 235 The dragon 
gave to the beast his.. authority; which beast so authorized 
most expound to be the tyrannical powers and kingdoms of 
the earth. Jfod. The arrangement was made by your own 
authorized agent. : 

3. Legally or duly sanctioned or appointed. z- 
thorized Version of the Bible: a popular appel- 
lation of the version of 1611. (The Great Sidle 
1540, and Bishops’ Bible (after 1572), actually bore 
on their titles ‘authorized and appointed,’ but that 


of 1611 has never claimed to be ‘authorizcd.’) 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, A cyte rych and aucto- 
rysed in thy lynage, 1538 Starkey Ang. 181 That by no 
prerogatyfe he usurpe upon the pepul any authorysyd ty- 
ranny. 1794 Patey Evid. u. ii. (1817) 24 Authorized assu- 
rances of the reality of a future existence. 1824 Dispin 
Libr, Comp. 32 What is called our authorized version. 1879 
Ruskin Lett. Clergy 39 This piece of authorized mockery. 

+Authorizement. Oss. [f. AuTHoRIzE; cf. 
med. L, azctorizdmentum.] Authorization. | 

1594 J. Kine Ou Yonah (1864) 45 Without authorisement 
and confirmation from them. 

Authorizer (S}éraizer). [fas prec. +-ER1.] 
One who authorizes (in various senscs). 

1607 I’. Sparke Persuas. Unity 63 The meaning either of 
the book or of the authorisers therof. @ 1619 Donne Biathan. 
(1644) 29 A strong Authorizer, if not an Authour. 1681 H. 
More £.xf, Danicl ii. 51 The Instigator or Authorizer of 
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the War. 1861 <f¢henzum 29 June 861 ‘They seem to have 
acted as agents ..and reported back to their authorizers. 

Auwthorizing, 24/. sd. [f. as prec. +-1NG1,] 
The giving of authority; sanctioning. 

1523-4 ict 14-15 //en. VIII. v, For the further authorising 
of the same Letiers Patents. 1697 Let. Alem), Part, conc, 
Convoc. 41 Vhe authorizing of the Books of Common Prayer. 

Authorizing, ///. @. [f. as prec. +-ING?.] 
That authorizes. 

1881 Echo 28 June 1/3 A copy of the authorising Acts may 
be inspected at the office. 

Authorless (9'pailés), a. [f. Auruor + -LEss.] 

1, Without admitted author ; anonymous. 

- 1913 Guardian No. 133 The false aspersions some author- 
less tongues have laid upon me. 1869 Spectator 3 July 797 
After 1715 his works were apparently authorless, or issued 
under fictitious and assumed names. 

2. Without originator ; uncreated. 

186z F. Hau //indu [’hilos. Syst. 64 The Sankhyas .. 
would have it [the Veda] to be authorless. 

3. Void of authors or writers. 

1879 B. Wuratcey Cated. Med. Chirurg. Soc. Libr. Pref. 
13 A long interval of authorless years. 

Authorling (¢°paalin). [f AurHon 5d. + -L1NG.] 
A petty author; an insignificant writer. 

1771 Smottett Hrnph. Cl. 836 A parcel of authorlings. 
1828 QO. Kev. NX XVII. 418 The surviving Grub-street au- 
thorling. 1850 WuuprLe Zss. & Rev. (ed. 3) (1. Weak 
manikins and dapper authorlings who mistake indigestion 

for inspiration. : 

Authorly (9:paili), a. [f. AvTHOR sd, +-Ly! ; 
cf. fatherly.) Proper to authors, authorial. 

1784 Cowper Let. Unwin 1 Nov. (R.) He keeps his own 
authorly secrets, 1834 Gen. P. Tnompson £xere. (1842) 111. 
go ‘The authorly rule.. appears to be to insert the possible 
maxinum of stops, 

Authorship (9'pasfip). [f. AurHor sd. + -sHIP.] 

1, Occupation or career as a writer of books. 

1710 SHAFTESB. C/arac. (1870) I. 347 Patentees, with a 
sole commission of Authorship. 1771 SMoLLetT //rnpit. 
CZ. (1815) 148, I saw none of the outward signs of author- 
ship. 1827 Cotrripce Biog. Lit. 113 The profession of 
literature, or, to speak more plainly, the trade of authorship. 
1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets v. 162 The term of his 
authorship belongs .. to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

2. The dignity or personality of an author ; cf. 
lordship. 

178z Cowper Lett, 23 Nov., My authorship is undoubtedly 
pleased when I hear that they are approved. 1853 ‘TurPeR 
Heart xvi. 155 Such... was not my authorship's intention. 

3. Literary origin or origination (of a writing). 

18z5 Lp. Cocksurn J/e. 318 To deny his authorship of 
them, 1831 Brewster New/on (1855: I]. xv. 75 A question 
..respecting the authorship of the review. 1834 H. N 
Coveripce Grk. Poets 284 To doubt the individual author- 
shipofthe Iliad. 1870 Echo 11 Nov., To hunt for a correct 
solution of the authorship of Junius, : 

4. gen. Origination or instigation of an action, 
state of affairs, etc. Cf. AuTHOR I. 

1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4/4 He did not.. expressly charge 
{him] .. with the authorship of the riots at Aston Park. 

+ Authrix, “(Cf. L. auctrix.] = AUTHORESs. 

1650 CHarLETON Paradoxes 74 A certaine Naturall sensa- 
tion, the immediate Authrix of all sympathy. 

Autly, variant of AucHTLY a. Ods. worthy. 

|| Auto (auto). (Sp. and Pg.:—L. actu-s act.] 

VeAvplay. Cf. Act sb. 7. 

1779 H. Swixsurne Trav. Spain iii.g Autosand mysterios 
are prohibited on the theatresof Madrid. 1848 Mrs. Jase- 
son Sacr. §& Leg. Art (1850) 339 Calderon founded on it one 
of his finest autos, the ¢ Magico Prodigioso.’ 

2. for AvTo-pa-F&. Cf. Act 56. 9. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cyct. s.v. Act, They usually contrive 
the Auto to fall on some great festival. 1823 Byron Age 
Bronse vii, The faith’s red ‘ auto,’ fed with human fuel. 

Auto- (Sto), repr. Gr. avro- ‘self, one’s own, 
by oneself, independent-ly,’ combining form of 
autos self. Exceedingly common in Gr.; in L. 
only in a few words adopted from Gr. without 
analysis, as aufochthones, autographus, automatus ; 
more common in med.L.; and largely used in 
the mod.langs. In Eng., to a certain extent, 
a living element, prefixable to scientific terms 
denoting action or operation, whence occasionally 
to others, in combinations that are more or less 
nonce-words. 

Such are; auto-catalepsy, catalepsy self-pro- 
duced ; auto-coprophagous a., eating its own 
dung ; auto-criticism, criticism of oneself or one’s 
own works; auto-infection, self-infection ; auto- 
infra-glottic a., of what is below one’s own glot- 
tis; auto-inoculation, self-inoculation, whence 
auto-inoculable a.; auto-laryngo’scopy, cx- 
amination of one’s own larynx, whence auto- 
laryngosco'pic a., auto-laryngo'‘scopist ; auto- 
portrait, a portrait drawn by any one of himself; 
auto-portraiture, portraiture of oneself; auto- 
prothesis, self-produced or spontaneous prothe- 
sis; auto-psychology, psychological study of 
oneself. So auéo-burglar, etc. : 

1851 Kixncstey )’cas¢ Epil, Unattributable even to auto- 
catalepsy. 1880 Swinsurne in Fortx. Rew. 719 Obscurity 

-. proper to such aulocoprophagous animals. 188% Jaf 
Mall G, 20 June 11/1 Another literary curiosity is an auto- 
criticism of ‘Christie Johnstone’ [by Chas. Reade]. 1878 
T. Bavast Pract. Surg. 1, 135 Auto-infection .. is not seen 
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equally in all the sorts of infectious tumours, 187z Courn 
Dis. Throat 45 A series of auto-infra-glottic examinations, 
1874 Van Buren Dis. Urin, Org. 9 Auto-inoculation is 
the proper test. /é/d. Auto-inoculable. 1870 A. DurHam 
in Syst. Surg. 1V. 527 By Auto-laryngoscopy, or by the ex- 
amination of the Larynx of some living suhject. 1872 
Cours Dis. Throat 35 Vhe practice of the auto-laryngo- 
scopist. 1828 Ldn. Rev. XLVI. 468 The auto-portrait 
ey present. 1881 77snes 2 Feh. 12/1 Dental autoprothiesis 
with aurification. a 1850 Rosset Dante & Circ. 1.41874) 1 
The Vita Nuova (the Autobiography or Autopsycholoyzy 
of Dante’s youth), 1884 Reape Singleheart v. 105 No 
drunkard and auto-burglar to drain the wife's purse. 

Autobio'graphal, ¢. rare. [Sce Atro-.] 
= AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL, 

1845 Lp. Camppece Chancellors (1857) LV. xci. 246 The fol- 
lowing autobiographal account of these occurrences. 

Autobio‘grapher. [Sce Avutv-.] Onc who 
writes the story of his own life. 

18z9 C. Maturws Alem. IV. ii. 23 Mr. Rattle, Auto- 
biographer in Enrbryo. 1878 Svevey Stern II. 476 The 
praise of an autobiographer is to reveal what it is the virtue 
of a man to keep secret. a : 

Autobiographic (9:to,baijegrafik), a. 
Auto.-.] 

1. Of the nature of autobiography. 

1850 CARLYLE in +! thenrum 18 June (1881) 815/3 An excel- 
lent good book, by far the best of the autobiographic kind 
I remember. 1870 Loweit Among my Bks. Ser. u. (1873) 
26 The writings of Dante.. are all .. autobiographic. 

2. Of the character of an autobiographer. 

1864 Aeacder 28 Apr. 512/1 Was he never. .autohiographic? 
Did he never make entries in .. a sort of diary? 

Au:tobiogra‘phical, 2. [See Avto-.] 

1. Belonging to, connected with, autobiography. 

183r Cartyce Sart. Res. ut. ii, These Autobiographical 
times of ours. 1878 Skerey Stein III. 499 For its autobio- 
graphical value, I translate the substance of this Memoir. 

2. = AUTOBIOGRAPHIC 1, 2. 

1829 Gentil, Mag. XCVIL. u. 526 An auto-biographical 
sketch of the life of a poet. 1880 L. Steruen Pope viii. 186 
Pope takes advantage of the suggestions in Horace to be 
thoroughly autobiographical. 

Au:tobiogra‘phically, au. [f. prec. + -L¥°.] 
In the way or manncr of autobiography. 

1864 in WessTer. 1883 Sat. Rev. 29 Dec. 839 Writing in 
the present tense and autobiographically. : 

Autobiography (¢9:tabeip graf, -bigg-). [f. 
Avto-+ BiroGRaPHy. Neither this nor any of its 
derivatives are in Todd 1818; only Autobiography 
in Craig 1847.] The writing of one’s own history ; 
the story of one’s life written by himself. 

1809 SouTHeEY in Q. Nev. I, 283 This very amusing and 
unique specimen of autobiography. 1828 Cartyce lise, 
(1857) 1. 154 What would we give for such an Autobiography 
of Shakspeare. 1859 B. Poweit Ord. Vat. 252 Geology (as 
Sir C. Lyell has so happily expressed it) is ‘the autobio- 
graphy of the earth.’ 4 

Autocarpous ($teka-1pas), a. Bos. [f. Gr. adro- 
self+sapmdés fruit+-ous.] ‘(A fruit) Consisting 
of pericarp alone having no adnate parts.’ Gray. 
Autoca rpian a.=prec. 1847 in Craic. 

Autocephalous ($toese'falas), a. [f. Gr. airo- 
Képad-os (f. avro- independent +epadry head) + 
-ous.] dit. Having a head or chief of its own. 
Of bishops and churches: Independent of archi- 
episcopal or patriarchal jurisdiction. 

1863 Neate Liturgiol. 289 Georgia had its own auto- 
cephalous metropolitan. 1881 G. Simcox in Academy 2 Apr. 
237 Autocephalous churches like that of Cyprus. 

Autochthon (6tekpon, -dun), Pl. autoch- 
thons, or in L. form autochthones ($tgkpdniz). 
(a. Gr. atréx@av sprung from that land itself, f. 
auto (see AUTO-) + x@uv, y@oves, earth, soil.] 

1. 4. A human bcing sprung from the soil he 
inhabits ; a ‘son of the soil.’ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, 274 There was therefore 
never any Autochthon, or man arising from the earth but 
Adam. 1660 InceLo Benutiv. and Ur. u. (1682) 83 [They] 
suppose men to be Autochthones, Intelligent Mushromes. 
1879 Jerrertes iid Lise in S. C. 147 He loves the earth 
on which he walks like a true autochthon. é 

2. [[ence in fl. The carliest known dwellers in 
any country; original inhabitants, aborigines. 

1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. 11. 28 They thought them- 
selves Autochthones, 1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) I. 
ix, 279 But for the evidence of history, the Norse population 
of the Orkneys would appear to be autochthones. 1858 
Grapstone //omer 1. 205 Greek tradition.. placed the Pe- 
lasgians first in the Peloponnesus as autochthons. 

3. transf. and fg. Original inhabitants or products. 

1837 CampBeLt Jo Sf. /*itriots it, Ye Are worse than 
common fiends from Heaven that fell, The baser, ranker 
sprung, Autochthones of Hell! 1879 Le Conte £lem, 
Geot. 553 The Pliocene Autochthones were destroyed. 

Autochthonal (9tgkponal), a. [f. prec. + 
-ALt.] Autochthonic, autochthonous. 

1829 T. Peacock Jisfort. Elfhin 93 The autochthonal 
justice of our agrestic kakistocracy, 1869 Farrar /amm., 
Speech iv. (1873) 117 These autochthonal peoples. 

Autochthonic (Stekpenik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-1c.] Native to the soil, aboriginal, indigeuous. 

1845 Forv //anddk. Spain i. 52 Vhe old autochthonic 
Iberians. 1860 Asr. Tuomson Outi. Laws Th. 285 To con- 
sider both Greek and Indian philosophy as autochthonic. 

Autochthonism ($t¢kponiz’m). [f. as prec. 

+-Is«.] Birth from the soil of a country, or 
aboriginal occupation of it. 


[sce 


AUTOCRATORIC. 


1857 GLADSTONE O% “ss. 43 Argolis and Arcadia... dis- 
puting with Athens the palm of autochthonism. 

Auto'chthonist. rare. [f. as prec. +-1sT.] 
One who believes in the existence of antochthony. 

1879 De Quatrefages’ lum. Spec. 185 No other part of 
the globe seeins to justify, to such an extent, the opinions of 
autochthonists. 

Autochthonous (gt kpons , a. 

+ -0U8.] — AUTOCHTHONIC., 

1805 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. UL. 309 If the English have 
this great predilection for autochthonous bread and butter. 
1860 Sat. Kev. X. 149/1 Most of them [the Red Indians] 
believe themselves to be autochthonous. 1879 B. TayLok 
Germ. Lit. 13 A native autochthonous German literature. 

b. transf. in Lath. ; (see quot.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 189 An autochthonous or 
primitive thrombus is one which reinains confined in the 
part in which it first arose, especially in the heart. 

Autochthony (§trkponi). [f- as prec. +-y.] 
Autochthonous condition ; aboriginal occupation. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. vi. 1. 146 The fancy of one or a few 
great families branching out widely ..was more popular .. 
than that of a distinct autochthony in each of the separate 
districts. 1879 Ve Quatrefages lum, Spec. 179 Vhe par- 
tisans of the autochthony of nations. 

* erron. for slutoctony ‘suicide.’ 

1652 Urqunart Fewed Wks. (1834)243 By taking away the 
sword, hindred the desperate project of that autochthony. 

+ Au'tocide. Obs. vare—',  [irreg. f. AvTo- + 
L. -czda slayer.] A sclf-destroyer, a suicide. 

1635 Person Marieties 1. 155 Such autocides and selfe 
murtherers. 

Autoclave (9teékléiv). [a. F. autoclave, f. Gr. 
avro- (sec AuTo-) self + L. clévus nail (or) chivis 
key ; hence =‘a sclf-fastening apparatus."] A kind 
of French stew-pan with a steam-tight lid. 

1880 FRrisNeLt in Soc. ArtsFrnt. 444 Strong cast-iron ves- 
sels, enamelled inside, and known as ‘autoclaves.’ 

Autocracy (Str krasi). [ad. Gr.atroxparaa, n. 
of state f. avroxparns: see AuTocraT. Cf. mod, 
F. autocratie.] 

+1. Self-sustaincd or independent power. Ods. 

1655 Lestrance Chas. / 121 The king of Sweden.. had 
prospered to an autocracy, a self-subsistence, and so needed 
no participants ..in the hazard. a@1716 Soutu Sev. 
VILL. 285 (T.) [The Divine Will] moves not by the eaternal 
impulse .. of objects, but determines itself by an absolute 
autocracy. 1755 JOHNSON, Autocrasy, independent power. 

+b. Of states: Possession of the right of self- 
government, political independence ; = AvTONoMY. 

1864 WerBSTER cites BARLow. 

2. Absolute government. 

1855 MerwaLe Kom. Emp. xiviii. V. 418 Caius. . had iu- 
herited his autocracy. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1865) V. 1x. 
vill. 376 Unrepining subjection under the religious autocracy 
of the Pope. ; : A 

b. ¢ransf, Controlling authority or influence. 

1855 H. Spencer Jsychot. (1872) 11. vu. it. 314 The estab- 
lishment of this autocracy among thefaculties. 1860 FARRAR 
Orig. Lang. ii. 36 The autocracy of philosophic bodies. 

3. A/ed. The controlling influence exerted by 
nature or the vital principle on disease. 

1864 WeBsTER cites DJUNGLISON. : 

Autocrat (Otékrat). [a. F. autocrate, ad. Gr. 
avtoxparys ruling by oneself, absolute, f. av7o- (see 
AUTO-) + xparos, xpare- might, power, authority ; 
cf. xparus strong, cogn. w. Goth. hardus, Eng. hard.] 
A monarch of uncontrolled authority ; an absolute, 
irresponsible governor; one who rules with undis- 
puted sway. (Autocrat of all the Russias, a title 
of the Czar.) 

1803 SouTHEY in Aun. Rev. 1. 89 An embassy sent by the 
Directory, or the Corsican autocrat. 1851 H. Spencer 
Soc. Stat. v. §6 The Russian noble is alike a serf to hi> 
autocrat, and an autocrat to his serf. 1853 Lyxcu Se//- 
Improv. vi. 149 The will is no autocrat to have his bidding 
done at once, 1858 O. W. Hotmes (/¢é) The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. ; 

Autocratic (Gtokre tik), a. (ad. F. autocra- 
tigue, f. autocrate: see prec. and -ic.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, an autocrat; absolute 
in authority, despotic. 

1823 Byron JZuan x. xlix, The fair Czarina’s autocratic 
crest. 1867 Pearson /fist, Eng. I. 49 The tax on sali.. 
was farmed out to almost autocratic contractors. 1878 
Bosw. SautH Carthage 177 Hamilcar received the command 
with autocratic powers. 

Autocrartical, 2. [f. as prec. + -aul.] = prec. 

1801 Lp. Cotcnester Diary 4 Corr. 1. 390 The haughti- 
ness of the Autocralical Empire. 1828 Laxpok /onag. Con=. 
(1846) I. 185 A sage, 100 autocratical to be taught anything 
by sages of another class, 

Autocratically, adz. [f. prec. + -1¥7.] 
autocratic manner, absolutely, despotically. 

1860 Gossr Rom. Nat. [/ist. 2 Regions where he reign= 
autocratically. 1875 Maine //ést. /ns¢. iii. 86 Whether popu- 
larly or autocratically governed. ; : 

Autocrator (Stekrite1). 0s. [a. Gr. avro- 
kpatwp one’s own master, an absolute rulcr.] 
= AvTocRAT (and in earlier use). 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 88 The emperor, or aute 
crator of Russia. 1832 Austin Farispr. (1879 ais eae 
That our own king was monarch and autocrator in Ilanove:. 

+ Autocratovic, 2 U¢s. [ad. Gr. avroxparo- 
pxdés: see prec. and -1¢c.] = AvTocratic. + Auto- 
erato‘rical a. = prec. an 

1678 Hist. [udulz.in G, Hickes Spir. Ppery (1680, 74 The 


[f as prec. 


In 


AUTOCRATRESS. 


Autocratorick .. Power of making Laws. 1659 PEArson 
Creed (1741) 297 The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost .. 
have the same autocratorical power. 1769 W. Jackson in 
Month. Rev, XLII. 171 Their .. autocratorical automatous 
author. 

+ Autocratress. Obs. rare—'. [fem. of 
AUTOCRATOR: see -ESS.] A female autocrat. 

1762 Aun. Reg. 227/2 We Catharine II ..autocratress of 
all the Russias. 

+ Auto‘cratrice. Ods. rare. [a. F. aztocra- 
trice, ad. autocratrix: see next.] = prec. 

1767 CuesterF. Lett. 410 IV, 251, I do not think that the 
Autocratrice of all the Russias will be trifted with. : 

Autocratrix (Stekratriks). [Latinized femi- 
nine of AUTOCRATOR, assumed as a title by Catha- 
rine II of Russia.] A female autocrat ; the title of 
the empresses of Russia ruling in their own right. 

1762 Geutt, Wag. 382 Autocratrix of all the Russias. 1844 
Jerrrey Contrib, Edin. Rev. 1.375 The celebrated Auto- 
cratrix, Catherine II. 

Awtocratshi:p. [See -suip.] Position as an 
autocrat; autocracy. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

| Auto-da-fé, -de-fé (awtodajfe-, défe--). 
Plural autos-da-f€; improperly auto-da-fés. [The 
former, Pg. (also used in Fr.); the latter, Sp. (Pg. 
da of the, Sp. de of) =judicial sentence or act of 
(the) faith. Cf. Act sé.g (The Portuguese form 
was first known in England )] 

1. A judicial ‘ act’ or sentence of the Inquisition. 

1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6207/1 There will be an Auto da Fé 
in the Church of the Monastery of St. Dominick [in Lisbon]. 
1817 Byron Juan 1. xxxii. note Wks. (1846) 594/2 Little less 
than an auto-da-fé was anticipated. oan 

2. The execution of a sentence of the Inquisition; 
esp. the public burning of a heretic. 

1727-4x CHamBers Cyct., Act of Faith, Auto da fe..a 
solemn day held by the inquisition, for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of the innocent accused. 1771 
Fietcuer Checks Wks. 1795 II. 278 Papists call their 
burning of those whom they call heretics an auto de fe. 
1839 KeiGHTLeY Hist, Exg. I. 333 The Inquisition, with its 
horrible autos-da-fé. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. II. xliii. 
575 Busy in celebrating auto-da-fés and burning heretics. 

Autodidact (6 todide:kt. [ad.Gr.atrodibarros 
self-taught.] One who is self-taught. 

{r534 More Ox Passion Wks. 1388,1 Saynte Hierome 
tearmeth theym Autodidactons. .ofthemselues learned.] 1748 
Europ. Mag. V.270 This gentleman. .is supposed to be an 
autodidact. 1883 Blackw. JJag. Mar. 393 As a painter, 
Rossetti was essentially an autodidact. — 

Autodynamic (6-todine'mik), a. Physics. 
[mod. f. Gr. adro-Suvap-os powerful in itself + -I¢ ; 
cf. F. autodynamigue.} Operating by its own 
power; esp. in Autodynramic elevator: a machine 
for raising weights, worked by a falling column 
of water. 

Autofacture. [See Auro-.] Self-making. 

1868 Daily Tel. 29 May, A self-made man—so far as hu- 
manity is capable of autofacture. 

Autogamy (ote'gimi). Bot. [f. Gr. adro- self 
+-yapnia marriage ; cf. Gr. adréyapos willingly 
married.]  Self-fertilization. Autogamie (dto- 
gee‘mik) @., characterized by, or fit for, autogamy. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. vi. § 4. 216 Autogamy, the ap- 
plication and action of a flower’s pollen upon its own pistil. 
188x Moore in Fruit. Bot. X.85 Small open [flowers] with 
a modification of the stigmas rendering them autogamic. 

Autogeneal (dto,dzin/al), a.; erron. -ial. [f. 
Gr. abro-yerns, -és self-produced (see -GEN1) + 
-Atl.] a. Self-begotten, self-produced. b. Pro- 
duced by oneself. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Autogeneal, self-begotten. 1864 
W. Harpy Waxrin’s Chron, 1. 63 Our author has not here 
constructed. .an autogenial version of the Brut d’Engleterre. 

Autogenic (6to,dzenik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] 
= AUTOGENOUS c, 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 274 In Devonport dockyard, the 
autogenic process has been largely used. 

Autogenous (dtp'dzénas), a. [f. Gr. abroyer- 
ns (see prec.) + -oUS.] Self-produced, independent. 
Applied sfec. a. in Phys. to parts of the skeleton 
developed from independent centres of ossification ; 
b. in /’ath. to the essential elements of morbid 
tissues; €. to a process of soldering in which the 
ends of metal are themselves melted, and so joined. 
Hence Autogenously adv. 

1846 Owen in Brit, cissac. Rep., Those parts..usually de- 
veloped from distinct and independent centres, I havetermed 
‘autogenous.’ 1860 F. Gatton /ac, Tour 426 Let us hope 
that a united Italy may develop..an autogenous for of 
social life. 1878 ‘T. Bauvant /ract. Surg. I. 102 Capable of 
secreting their own contents .. autogenous cysts, as Sir J. 
Paget calls them. 1875 Sron Wor/shop Rec. Autogenous 
Soldering, or burning together. 1883 %. 1’. Oueen’s Electr. 
Catat. 16 A case of insulite, having a lid of the saine mate- 
rial autogenously soldered in. a id 

Autogeny, Autogony (dtp'dzéni, -p-géni). 
[f. Gr. abro-vyevys, -ydvos, self-produced : see prec.] 
A mode of spontaneous generation ; (sce quot.). 

1875 Scumipt Desc. & Darw,320 Haeckel’s hypothesis of 
Autogony. 1876 tr. /laeckel’s /fist. Creat. 1. 339 In spon- 
taneous generation.. we must first distinguish two essen- 
tially different kinds, viz. axtogeny and plasmogeny. By 
autogeny we understand the origin of a most simple organic 
individual in an inorganic formative fluid. : 

Au-togram. [Cf ¢elegran: after the intro- | 


574: 


duction of this there was a rage for saying auéo- 
gram, paragram, etc.] = AUTOGRAPH. 

1881 C. Lowe Bovksetter's Catal, No. 60. 3 An Autogram 
of the Ayrshire Poet. 

Autograph (d'tégraf), sé. (anda@.). — [ad. L. 
autographum, Gr. avtoypapoy, neut. (used subst.) 
of adj. abrdéypagos written with one’s own hand, f. 
atro- by oneself+-ypapos writing, written. In 
17-18th c. often in L. or Gr. form. Cf. F. azto- 
graphe adj. in Cotgr.] 

1. That which is written in a person’s own hand- 
writing ; the author’s own, manuscript. 

1640-4 Sir S. D’Ewes in Rushw. Hist, Cold. 1. (1692) I. 
311 Particulars..drawn out of the Autographs themselves. 
1659 Br. WALTON Coxsid. Considered 61 The autographa of 
the sacred Penmen. 21733 Nortu Exam. Pref. 14 Memoirs 
..of which he hath the Autographon. 1794 Suttivan View 
Nat, 11. 238 The Autograph, or original manuscript of the 
law. 1839 Hatiam /zst. Lit, 11, il, § 27 The letter is im- 
perfect, some sheets of the autograph having been lost. 

b. abstr. A person’s own handwriting. 

_ 1858 Hawtnorne Fx. & [t. Fruts. 1. 139 Poems of Tasso 
in his own autograph. 1868 Diydy’s Voy, Meddit. Pref. 37 
Entirely in the autograph of Sir Kenelm, 

2. A person’s own signature. Hence aftrib. 

1791-1817 D'Israrii Cur. Lit. \Rtlg.) 439 The French 
editor. .has given the autograph of hername. 1838 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 13 Left our autographs and read those of other 
people. 185r Sata 7w. round Clock 117 The register be- 
comes an autograph-book of .. illustrious signatures. 

3. A copy produced by autography. 

1868 People's Mag, Jan. 62 (title) Vegetable Autographs. 

B. aaj. Written in the author’s own hand- 
writing. 

1832 CoLteripce 7 able 7. 164 Autograph copies of some 
of the apostles’ writings. 1878 Seevey Sveéz III. 503, I 
must at least greet you with an autograph letter, 

Au‘tograph, wv. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. a. To write with one’s own hand. b. To copy 
or zeproduce by autography. Hence Au'to- 
graphed /f/. a. 

1818 Gentil. Mag. LXXXVIII.1. 160/2 The sixth plate is 
written music, or, as the Lithographers denote it, auto- 
graphed music. 1882 A ¢henwuiz 18 Mar. 341/2 Both [books} 
were autographed and intended for practical purposes only. 

To write one’s autograph on or in; to sign. 

1837 Blackw. Afag. XLI. 281 Don Carlos might long ere 
now have autographed his decrees, Yo el Rey, from..the 
Escurial 1883 Graphic 3 Nov. 452 He autographs the 
Admiral’s book. 

+ Auto‘graphal, a. Os. [f. as prec. + -aul.] 
= AvTOGRAPH a. dlutographal name = signature. 

1715 BeNNET 39 Art. 177 The autographal names of 
eleven bishops. 17%6 M. Davies Ath, Brit, 11. 376 Memo- 
rials Autographal . . of the Stage- Poet, Christopher Marlow. 

Autographic (dtogrefik), z. [f. AUTOGRAPH; 
cf, Gr. ypadpexds pertaining to writing.) Of or 
pertaining to autography ; of the nature of an auto- 
graph; written in the author’s own handwriting. 

1868 Sir J. Herscuet in People’s Mag. Jan. 62 Autographic 
representations of fungi on glass, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
III. 133 Autographic ink .. must be fatter and softer than 
that applied directly to the stone. 1879 Farrar St. Pand 
II. 611 The Epistle to the Galatians [was] also autographic. 

Autogra‘phical, a. arch. [f.as prec. + -ICAt.] 
= prec. (also used for AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. Ods.). 

1656in Blount Glossogr. 1673 HickerRincitt Greg. Father 
Greyb. 286 The autographical Copy. .laid up in that famous 
Library. 1825 Geutl. Mag. XCV.1.349 The Autographical 
Journal of Christopher Columbus. 1837 WHEWELL /77st, 
Induct. Sc. 1. 370 A kind of autographical account of the 
way in which the author was led to his views. 

Autogra‘phically, adv. [f. prec. +-1y2.] 
In autograph, by means of autography. 

1673 HickeriNGiLy Greg. Father Greyd, 292 In what Lan- 
guage was the New Testament first indited? In Greek, 
all of them Autographically. 184: Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 
42, | am glad to shake you by the hand again autographi- 
cally. 1880 Tészes 5 Oct. 6/6 Making the colours of nature 
print. -autographically upon the plate. . 

Au'‘tographi:ze, v. collog. (Cf. botanize, etc.] 
To collect autographs. Au'tographi:zer, a col- 
lector of autographs. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Couzp. 108 More than one hungry auto- 
graphiser of my acquaintance. 

Autography ($tg graf. 
Gr. -ypagia writing.) ; 

1. The action of writing with one’s own hand; 
the author’s own handwriting. 

1644 Butwer Chérof. 82 By the old autography of the 
Hand. 1723S. Marner Vind. Bible, The date of the auto- 
graphy. 1870 SpurGeon 7yeas, Dav. Ps. xlvii, Every expert 
would here detect the autography of the Son of Jesse. 

2. Reproduction of the form or outlinc of any- 
thing, by an impression from the thing itself; ‘na- 
ture printing’; ¢sf. a process in lithography by 
which a writing or drawing is transferred from 
paper to stone. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

+3.= AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Odés. 

1661 GLanvitt Van Degw. Aviijb, Nor doth the last Sccne 
yield us any more satisfaction in our autography, for we are 
as ignorant how the Soul leaves the light, as how it first 
came into it. . 

4. Autographs collectively. 

1788 TnaNe (¢/tZe) British Autography, a Collection of Fac- 
Similes of the Handwritings of .. Illustrious Persons. 


+ Autoki-nesy. 0¢s. Also autoch-. [ad. Gr. 


[f. AUTOGRAPH ; cf. 


AUTOMATIC. 


avroxivnaia, n. of quality f. adroxivnros: see next.] 
Self-movement, spontaneous motion. 

1678 Cupwortn J/ntel?. Syst. 1. iii. § 33. 139 A simple in- 
ternal energy or vital autokinesie, which is without..Con- 
sense aud Consciousness, b/d, v. 668 Self-activity or auto. 
chinesie was in order of nature before the local motion of 
body which is heterochinesie. 

+Auwtokine'tical, c. Ods. [f. Gr. avro- 
atvnteos self-moved (f. atro-mvé-ev to have the 
power of motion in oneself) + Icau.] Self-moving, 
possessed of spontaneous activity. 

1642 H. More Poenzs (1647) 87 But that each soul’s Auto- 
kineticall Is easily shown. 

Autolatry (dig\atri). In 7 as L. autolatria. 
[f. Gr. abro- self + Aarpeia worship. ] Self-worship. 

ax625 Boys IVs, (1630) 453 That insolent cariage of such 
spirits. is rather aufolatria, worshipping lheniselves. 1866 
Lp. StrancForo Svévct, (1869) II. 300 His sty of epicurean 
autolatry, 187x Farrar HV/itx. Hust, i. 22 note, ‘The autos 
latry of Max Stirner, with its motto, Ouesgue sili Deus. 

Autology (dtp"lédzi). [f. Auro- + -Locy.] Self- 
knowledge, scientific study of oneself. 

1633 Featy in P, Fletcher Purple Js’, To Readers, He 
that would learn Theologie must first studie autologie. The 
way to God is by our selves. ¢ 1645 Howe. Lett, (1650) 
III. 16 Well vers'd in Autology, in that lesson Wosce Ti ip. 
sum. 1873 D. Hamicton (¢2¢/e) Autology: an inductive 
system of mental science. dif. 3 This system. .is called 
Autology because it is man's own knowing of hiniself, 

+ Au‘toma. Oés. Erroneous singular of auto- 
mata (cf. stoma, stomata, etc.) for AUTOMATON ; cf. 
AUTOMATE, AUT ME, 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of News ur ii, It is an Automa, 
runnes vnder water. 1669 FLAMSTEED in Rigaud Corr. Scz. 
Alen II. 82 That the time be measured with exact and recti- 
fied Automas. 

Automacy (tg masi). [f Avromatic, prob. 
after mod.F. aufomatie: see -ACY. Gr. has avTo- 
varia accidentality, chance.) The condition or 
state of being an automaton; automatic quality. 

1882 WicaN in Proctor Wat, Sted, 131 Human minds.. 
performing by a sort of autoimacy all the ordinary functions, 

+ Auto‘matal, a. Ods. rare, = AUTOMATIC. 

1682 H. More Anzot. Glanvitl’s Lux O. 129 The whole 
Universe is,.the Automatal Harp of that. .true Apollo. 

+ Automata‘rian, 2. 06s.~° [f. L. automa- 
tari-us (f. automat-on . sce -ARY) +-AN.] = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Autumatarian, of or belonging to 
the art of making Clocks, or such things as seem to move 
of themselves. 

+Auto‘matary, 2. 0ds. [see prec.] AuromaTic. 

1652 Unounarr Jewel Wks. (1834) 266, I can no better 
compare him then to an automiatary engine. 1653 — Rabe- 
dais 1. xxiv, Automatarie Engines, .moving of themselves, 

+ Automate, 52. and a. Obs. [a. F. automate 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. aztomaton, -um.) 

A. sh, = AUTOMATON, : 

a@ 1649 DrumM.or Hawtn. Yamwes [11 Wks. 61 Taken with 
admiration of watches, clocks, dials, automates. @ 175% 
Bouincsroke Hus. Kuowl, i. (R.) We pronounce our fellow 
animals to be automates, or we allow them instinct. 

B, adj. [Cf. F. automate, adj.] = AUTOMATIC. 

1818 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XIX. 18 His scheme of a Royal 
Garden comprehended. .artificiul ecbos, automate and hy- 
draulic music. ; 

Automath (jtomep). rare. [ad. Gr. adro- 
padns, f. a’ro- self +-paOns learned, f. pavO-ay-ev, 
pad-to learn ] A self-taught person, an autodidact. 

1739 Younc Conyect. Orig. Comp. 292 Those Automaths, 
those self taught Philosophers. eee 

Automatic (dtéme'tk), a. [f. Gr. avtopar-os 
(see AUTOMATON) +-Ic.] Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, an automaton. ) 

1. 7:7, Self-acting, having the power of motion or 


action within itself. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 180 In the universe, no- 
thing can be said to be automatic, 1876 Foster //ys. 
(1879) Introd. 2 We may therefore speak of the amozba as 
being irritable and automatic. (iVo¢e. Automatic..bas re- 
cently acquired a meaning almost exactly opposite to that 
which it originally bore, and an automatic action is now by 
many understood to mean nothing more than an action pro- 
duced by some machinery or other. In this work I use it 
in the older sense, as denoting an action of a body, the 
causes of which appear to lie in the body itself.) _ ; 

2. Self-acting under conditions fixed for it, going 
of itself. Applied esf. to machinery and its move- 
ments, which produce results otherwise done by 
hand, or which simulate human or animal action, as 


an ‘automatic mouse.” 

xBoz Patey Wat, Theol, iii, The difference between an 
animal and an automatic statue. 1842 W. Grove Cor. 
Phys, Forces 57 Automatic or self-registration of periodical 
phenomena, 1872 Yeats Techn, Hist, Comm. 370 Auto- 
matic machinery {for]..the drilling and boring of metal. 
Mod. A Sewing Machine with automatic tension. : 

3. Of animal actions: Like those of mechanical 


automatons; not accompanied by volition or con- 


sciousness, ‘ mechanical.’ : . 

1748 Hartiey Observ. Alan 1. Introd., The Motions are 
called automatic from their Resemblance to the Motions of 
Automata, or Machines, whose Principle of Motion is within 
themselves. 1855 Bain Servses § Jt. 1. ii. § 18 The winking 
of the eyes is essentially automatic. | 1871 tr. Pouchet's 
Universe 106 Vhe automatic nature of insects has only been 
maintained by those who have never observed them, 

4, Not characterized by active intelligence; merely 


mechanical. 


AUTOMATICAL. 


1843 J. Martineau Chr. Léfe (1876) 60 To rest in mere 
automatic regularitics. 1855 Mirman Lad. Chr, IL. un vi. 
95 Mechanical and automatic acts of devotion. 

. Relating to automatons ; AUTOMATICAL. 
¢1860 WrRaxact tr. KR. Honudin v.50 We gave me the auto- 
maton I was to repair..I began my first automatic labours. 

Automa'tical, a. [f.as prec. +-1cAL.] 

1, prop. Waving reference to or connected with 
things automatic. 

1665 Surv. Af7. Nether?. 178 Ships that (according to the 
Automatica! proposal) could manage themselves. 

2.= AUTOMATIC. 

1986 Bricut Jfefanch, xiii. 66 Automatlcal! instruments. 
1788 Pasquin Childr. Thespis (1792) 159 Automatical, heavy, 
dull, sombrous, half crazy. 1830 /din. Encyct. 11. 66/2 
Automatical rope-dancers or tumblers, 

Automatically, a/v. [f. prec. +-t¥2.] 

1. In automatic manner ; like an automaton; by 
spontancous, or apparently spontancous, action. 

1858 GiapstoneE ffomer If. 276 Which [three-legced 
stands] he is carefully fitting with wheels, in order that they 
may automatically take their places. x189q tr. Lowmmel's 
Light xo Apparatuses have been invented hich automati- 
cally approximate the points ..as they are burnt away. 

2. Without active thought or volition ; uncon- 
sciously, involuntarily, mechanically. 

1853 Scot, Rev. I. 123 Actions..at first voluntary may 
coine by habit to be automatically performed. 1859 Gro. 
Exiot_A. Bede 104 Lisbeth automatically obeying her old 
habits, began to put away the breakfast things. 


Automaticity (Ste:mati-siti), [f Avroxratic 
+-ity.} Automatic condition or nature. 

187. D. Ferrier Funct. Brain 213 Man..in whom voli- 
tion is predominant and automaticity plays only a sub- 
ordinate part in the motor activities, 

Automatism (Stymatiz’m). [f. Avtomat-on + 
-Ism; cf. Gr. avroyatiopds that which happens of 
itself, and F. au/omatisme.] 

1. The quality of being automatic, or of acting 
mechanically only; involuntary action. ezce, the 
doctrine attributing this quality to animals. 

1838 Blackw, Mag. XLII. 605 The Cartesian doctrine of 
the automatism of the whole animal kingdom. 1857 T. 
Wess /utell, Locke viii. 154 Whatever is done from blind 
Impulse is Automatism rather than Action. 1879 Mattock 
Life worth Living 171 The unity or dualism of existence, 
the independence or automatism of the life and will of man, 

2. Mechanical, unthinking routine. 
_ 1882 in Afed. Temp. Frut. No. 52. 154 Nowhere, perhaps, 
is medical automatism seen. . more commonly than in our 
Lunatic Asyluins. : : 

3. The faculty of independently originating action 
or motion. (From the original sense of az¢omator.) 

1876 Foster Péys. 1. tii. (1879) 111 Automatism, #.¢. the 
power of initiating disturbances or vital impulses, inde- 
pendent of any immediate disturbing event or stimulus from 
without, is one of the fundamental properties of protoplasm. 
1882 Romanes in Nature XXV. 335 The hypothesis of con- 
scious automatism is nothing more than an emphatic re- 
statement of the truth, that the relation between body and 
mind is a relation which has so far proved inconceivable. 

Automatist (otymiatist). [f. prec.: see -1sT.] 
One who holds the doctrine of automatism (1). 
1882 Gotpw. Smitn in Pop. Sct. Monthty XX. 768 Though 
not a declared automatist, Mr. Spencer is a necessarian. 
Automatize (Sty mitaiz), v. rare [a. F. auto- 
matise-r, f, automate AUTOMATON: see -IzeE. Cf. 
Gr. avropari¢ey to act of itself] To reduce to an 
automaton. Hence Automatized ///. a. 

1837 CaRLYLE Jfésc. (1857) IV. 2 Man; forced to exist, 
automatised, mummy-wise. 

Automaton (Stymitgn). Also 7-8 automa- 
tum, Pl. automata, -atons. [a. Gr. atrdéparor, 
neut. of adj avréparos acting of itself, also adopted 
in L. as automaton, -atum, See also AUTOMA, 
AUTOMATE, AUTOME.] 

1, 21. Something which has the power of spon- 
taneous motion or self-movement. 

a1625 Beaum. & Fi. Bloody Bro. w. i, {It} doth move 
alone, A trueautomaton. @1797 Burke £ss. Drama Wks. X. 
153 The perfect Drama, an automaton supported and moved 
without any foreign help, was formed late and gradually. 
Thus applied also to: 

2. A living being viewed materially. 

1645 Dicsy Vat. Bodies xxiii. (1658) 259 Because these 
parts {the mover and the moved] are parts of one whole; 
we call the intire thing automatum, or se movens, or a liv- 
ing creature. 1686 BovLe .Votion Nat. 305 These living Auto- 
mata, Human bodies. 1713 Guardian (1756) 11. 186 To be 
considered as Automata, made up of bones and muscles, 
nerves, arteries and animal spirits. 1880 Huxtey Cray- 
Fish iii.127 And such a self-adjusting machine, containing 
the immediate conditions of its actions within itself, is 
what is properly understood by an Automaton. — 

A piece of mechanism having its motive powcr 
so concealed that it appears to move spontaneously; 
‘a machine that has within itself the powcr of 
motion under conditions fixed for it, but not by it’ 

W.B Carpenter). In17-18the applicd to clocks, 
watches, etc., and /rausf. to the Universe and 
World; now usually to figures which simulate the 
action of living beings, as clock-work mice, images 
which strike the hours on a clock, ete. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics, The picture of a Gentlewoman 
whose cies were contrived .. that they moved up and down 
of themselves..done by a vice which the Grecians call 
avronatov. 1645 EVELYN J/e. (1857) 1. 205 Another auto- 
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maton strikes the quarters. 1660 H. More syst, Godt, 11. 
iii. 37 God will not let the great Automaton of the Universe 
be so imperfect. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 284 Those auto- 
mata .. do by little interstices, or strokes, measure out long 
portions of time. 1832 Bappack Avon, Aan. v. 38 Auto- 
matons and mechanical toys moved by springs. 

4. A living being whose actions are purely in- 
voluntary or mechanical. 

1678 Cupwortit /ntel?. Syst. 1. i. § 41.50 Consequently that 
themselves were but machines and automata. 1691 Ray 
Creation i. (1777) 165 Norcan it well consist with his veracity 
to have docles the earth with divers sets of automata. 1777 
Priesttey Matt. & Spir. (1782) 1. § 22. 283 Descartes. .made 
the souls of brutes to be mere automata. 

5. A human being acting mechanically or without 


active intelligence in a monotonous routine. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam 1. ix, 200 The whole party [of 
slaves] was a set of scarcely animated automatons. 1844 
Disrarci Coningsby w. xi. 167 ‘Do you think so?” said the 
Princess ..‘ Have these automata, indeed, souls?’ 1873 
Symonps Gr&. Pocts v. 140 How could a Spartan, that auto- 
maton of the state... excel in any fine art? 

6. Comb. and Aitrib., as in automaton figure, lips, 
etc.; automaton-like a. and adv. resembling or 
like an automaton. 

1770 T. JEFFERSON Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 194 Your periagua 
.. Will meet us, automaton-like, of its own accord. 1801 
Strutt Sports §& Past, wm. ii. 149 Automaton figures made 
of wood. 1866G. MacnonaLp A vn. Q. WNerghd. xxvi. 451 Her 
lips, with automaton-like movement, uttered the words. 

Automatous (6tpmitas), «. [f. Gr. a’répar- 
os (see prec.) + -ous.]} 

1. Acting spontaneously ; having power of self- 
motion. 

1769 W. Jackson in A/outh. Rev. XLII. 171 Their great, 
ineffable, autocratorical, automatous author, 1808 Knox & 
Jess Corr. I. 427, | long to be set at work, but I am not 
automatous: I need to be wound up. 1871 Farrar H/¢t2. 
Hist.i. 36 He may accept the nebular hypothesis, but..must 
he not admit that the fluid haze was not automatous? 

2. Of the nature of an automaton: a. ‘self- 
acting’ mechanically; b. acting involuntarily with- 
out conscious determination. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psead. Lp. v. xviii. (1686) 212 Clocks 
or Automatous organs, 1682 — Chr. Mor. (1756) 34 They 
who are merely carried on by the wheel of such inclinations 
are but the automatous part of mankind. 1867 W. Saitn 
Lat,-Eng. Dict., Antomatarius..of or pertaining to an 
automaton, automatous. 7 

+ Au'tome. 04s.-°. Variant, perh. Fr., of erro- 
neous form AuTOMA = AUTOMATON. 

1656-81 in Biount Giossogr. | 

Autometry (6tpmeétri). [f AuTo- + Gr. -perpia 
measurement.} a. Self-measurement, self-estima- 
tion. b. Measurement of the parts of a figure in 
terms of its entire height. Autometric(9tome‘trik), 
a, [see -1c], of or pertaining to autometry. 

18zg SouTHEY Sir 7. More (1831) II. 278 You judge of 
others by yourselves, and therefore measure them by an er- 
roneous standard whenever your autometry is false. 1874 
Edin. Rev. No. 285. 191 Autometric division or delineation 
of figures in terms of their entire height. 

Automolite (Stymolait). A/in. [f. Gr. abre- 
podos going by oneself, subst. ‘a deserter’ (f. adro- 
by oneself + poAety to comc, go) +-ITE; so named 
by Ekeberg (1806) in allusion to the unexpected 
appearance of zinc in connexion with spinel.] A 
variety of zinc-spinel or GAHNITE, 

1843 Humate Dict. Geol., Automatite. 1868 Dana Ain. 
149 Automolite is found at Fahlun, in talcose schist. 

‘Automorphic (Gtomp1fk), a. [f. Gr. avdro- 
popp-os self-formed, f. avro- self +pnoppy form. 
(After anthropomorphic.)} Characterized by auto- 
morphism. Automo‘rphically adv., in auto- 
morphic manner. Automorphism, the ascription 
of one’s own characteristics to another. 

1873 H. SrENcER Stud, Sociol. vi.114 The conception which 
anyone frames of another's mind, is dnevilably rare or less 
after the pattern of his own mind—isautomorphic. /é7d. 115 
He interpreted them automorphically. /ézd. 117 Our inter- 
pretations must be automorphic; and yet automorphism 
perpetually misleads us. 


Autonoetic (:tonore'ttk), @. [f. Gr. atro- self | 


+ vontixes perceptive ; cf. Gr, avrovdnros self-under- 
stood.}] Self-perceiving. 

1883 G. Wyip (¢t/e) Clairvoyance; or, the Auto-noetic 
Action on the Mind. 

Autono‘masy. Derived in mod. Dicts. from 
Gr, adrés self + dvopzacia naming, and explained as 
the use of a common name in a connexion in which 
it acquires an accepted specific sense; ¢. ¢. ‘town’ 
for ‘ London,’ ‘river’ for ‘Thames,’ in ‘He 1s in 
town, and has gone across the river (to Lambeth’’; 
it being held that ‘town,’ ‘river’ here virtually 
name themselves ‘ London,’ ‘Thames.’ But as this 
ig a straincd etymology, and the word exactly cor- 
responds in meaning to ANTONGMASIA, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it is a mere mis- 
take due to a turned # (=) in printing. 

Autono‘mian, a. ? O4s.~° [f. AUTONOMY + -AN.] 
=next. 1864 in WeBSTER. 

Autononiic ‘Stongmik), a. [f. Autonomy: 
sce -I1C.} Of, pertaining to, or possessing, auto- 
nomy ; self-governing, independent. 

1832 Austin JZurispr. 1. v. 185 Laws autonomic or auto- 


AUTOPATHIC, 


nomical are laws nade by subjects as private persons in pur- 
suance of legal rights. 1854 Flicxon Sez. A/ind 207 Reason 
is thus ever autonomic; carrying its own law within itself. 

Autono’mical, «. [f.as prec. +-1CAu.] = prec. 

1659 Baxtir Acy for Cath, i. iii, 402 Them that would .. 
make the Church to be autonomicall..or chief Governour 
of it self. 1865 Marri Srigand Life |, 313 Taking away 
from the Neapolitans their autonoinical government. 

Autono'mically, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] In 
autonomic manner ; by right of self-government. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) 11. xxviii. 541 Laws made au- 
tonomically or by private authority. 1863 1), Simon Dor- 
ner's Pers, Christ u. V1. 314 So far as it [ae the sensuous 
principle] works autonomically,. 

Autonomist (tpnéimist). [f. Autonomy: sec 
-1sT.} An advocate of autonomy. Also a/frid. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 4 The priests and so-called 
autonomists and Liberal Conservatives [sat] on the nght (in 
the Croatian Diet}, 1871 Daddy News 5 Jan., Provincial 
Landtags are the centre of autcnomist resistance, 

Autonomize (6tynomaiz), z. [f. as prec.: sce 
148.) ‘fo make autonomous ; to confer the right 
of self-government upon. 

1878 Daily News 29 Jan. 2/4 If Bulgaria were to be auto- 
nomised. 

Autonomous (Stgndmas), a. [f. Gr. abrevop-os 
making or having one’s own laws, independent | f. 
avuro- sclf, own + vépos law) + -ous.]} 

1. Of or pertaining to an autonoiny. 

1800 W. Taytor in .Wouth. Afag. VILL. Goo With an auto- 
Cratic, not an autonomous, constitution. 1861 C. Kina 
Antique Gens (1866) 237 The autonomous coins of Sybaris. 

2. Possessed of autonoiny, self-governing, inde- 
pendent. In A/efaph.: see AUTONOMY 1¢. 

1804 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. 1. 244 If the [Irish] nation 
was to become autonomous. 185: LD. Witson /reh. Aun, 
(1863) [.at.i. 313 The autonomous Greek cities in Asix Minor. 
1868 Bain Alent. & Bor. Sc. 736 The absolutely good Will 
must be autonoinous—.e., without any kind of niotive or 
interest. 

3. Biol. a. Conforming to its own laws only, and 
not subject to higher ones. b. Independent, ¢.e. 
not a mere form or state of some other organism. 

1861 H. Macaittan Footx. Page Nat. 158 Some of these 
productions may not be autonomous, some may seem to pass 
into each other by intermediate forms. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v. Autonomy, Anatomy and physiology are autonomous, 
since the phenomena presented by animals and plants are 
not at present referable to chemical, physical, or other laws. 
1882 T. Dyer in Nature 23 Keb. 391 The view that they 
[lichens] are autonomous organisms. 

Autonomy ($tp'ndmi). [ad. Gr. adroropia the 
having or making of one’s own laws, independence, 
noun of quality f. avrévopos: see prec.]} 

1. Of a state, institution, etc.: The right of self- 
government, of making its own laws and adminis- 
tering its own affairs. 

\Sometimes limited by the adjs. focal, administrative, 
when the self-government is only partial; thus English 
boroughs have a local autonomy, the British colonies an 
administrative autonomy; ‘political autonomy’ is national 
independence.) 

1623 CockERAM, A xfonomy, liberty to liue after ones owne 
law. (1681 H. More £.xf. Daniel vi. 237 His successour 
granted an Avrovouia to the Jews, viz. liberty of living ac- 
cording to their own laws.) 1793 W. Tavtor in J/onth. 
Rev. XI. 336 A protest in behalf of the Right of Autonomy 
in the name of all the independent states of Europe. 1846 
Grote Grecce 1. xiv. 1. 443 The inhabitants of Sigeium could 
not peaceably acquiesce in this loss of their autonomy. 
1880 MeCartny Own Times IV. 482 It [Bulgaria] was to 
have, as to its interior condition, a sort of ‘administrative 
autonomy,’ as the favourite diplomatic phrase then was, 

b. Liberty to follow one’s will, personal freedom. 

1803 W. Tavior in Aun. Rev. 1. 384 The customers of a 
banker can desert to a rival at will, and thus retain... an 
autonomy of conduct. ! 

ec. Afetaph, Freedom (of the will); the Kantian 
doctrine of the Will giving itsclf its own law, apart 
from any object willed; opposed to Aeteronomy. 

1817 Coteripckr Byog, /t. 70 Kant..was permitted to as- 
sume a higher ground (the autonomy of the will) as a postu- 
late deducible from the unconditional command... of the 
conscience. @1871 Grote “th, Fragm. ii (1876) 45 Kant 
..means by Autonomy, that there are in this case no con- 
siderations of pleasure or pain influencing the will 

2. Brot. Autonomous condition: a. The condi- 
tion of being controlled only by its own laws, and 
not subject to any higher one. b. Organic inde- 
pendence. 

1871 HI. Macsuttax Trae Vine 79 Each branch is a little 
plant in itelf. .having its own autonomy, feeding, growing, 
and propagating as an individual, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
The several tissues of the body, as the muscles and nerves, 
have some properties which they possess in common with 
all the other tissues, and others which are peculiar to them- 
selves, governed by special laws, and not subject to the 
laws affecting the rest of the system. In this respect they 
have an autonomy of their own, 

3. A self-governing community | cf. @ inonarchy \. 

1840 tr. Aanke's Popes (1849) I. rr All those autonomies 
wherewith the world was filled ..one after another, stoop 
and disappear. y 

Autonym (5'ténim). [f. Gr. adro- self + évupa 

= : 

=dévopa name.} ‘A book published under the 
author's real name.’ O.Hamst -l/ard. Bibliogr. 1867. 

Autopathic Stopx'fik), a. [f Gr. avro- self 
+ naixus pertaining to suffering.] Of or pertaining 
to disease inherent in a living being itself. 


AUTOPATHY. 


1881 J. Simon in .Vatzre No. 616. 373 Causes of death. . 
autopathic and exopathic. On the one hand, there is the 
original and inherited condition under which to every man 
born there 1s normally assigned eventual old age and death. 

+ Autopathy. Os. rare. [ad. Gr. abromd6eca, 
n. of state ft. abromaéqs self-feeling or experiencing, 
f. avro- self + ~na6ys feeling.] (See quot.) 

1647 H. More Song of Sout 1, ut. Ixvi, Base fear proceeds 
from weak Autopathy. /di¢, note (D.), Autopathy denotates 
the being self-strucken; to be sensible of what harms us, 
rather than what is absolutely evill. 

Autophagous ($te'fagas). JWZed. [f. Gr. adro- 
pay-os (f.abro- self +pay-ev to eat) +-ous.] Self- 
devouring. Autophagy (6tp'fadzi) [cf. F. azto- 
phagie}, the feeding upon oneself, sustenance of life 
during the process of starvation by absorption of 
the tissues of the body. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Autophoby (6tpfébi). rave. [f. Auto- self + 
Gr. -poBia fear.] Fear of referring to oneself. 

1827 Hare Guesses 102 This shrinking from the use of the 
personal pronoun, this autophoby, as it may be called. 

Autophony (6tpfoni). Jed. [ad. Gr. atto- 
govia, n. of quality f. adrépevos self-sounding, f. 
auro- self, one’s own + pwry voice.] | Observation 
by a practitioner of the peculiarities of resonance 
of his own voice, when he places his head close to 
the chest of a patient, and speaks loudly. Auto- 
phonic (Otofpnik), @., pertaining to autophony. 

1862 H. Futter Des, Lungs 124 Autophony, either directly 
or through the intervention of a stethoscope .. in aid of the 
diagnosis of thoracic disease. /é7d., The inference that au- 


tophonic resonance would vary with the density of the con- 
tents of the thoracic cavity. 


Au:tophtha'lmoscope. [f. Gr. airo- self+ 
opbarpos eye + oxomds observer.] = AUTOSCOPE. 

1875 WaLton Dés. Eye 28 Such is the principle of the 
autophthalmoscope of Coccius.. 

Autopisty (S'topisti). rare—°. [f. Gr. abro- 
mar-os credible in itself (f. advo- self + mozds trust- 
worthy, credible) + -y.] Credibility on internal 
evidence. 

Autoplasty (5 toplesti). Steg. [f. Gr. abrd- 
wdaor-os self-tormed + -y. Cf. F. azutoplastie.] 
Repair of wounds or diseased parts by means of 
tissue taken from other parts of the same body. 
Autoplastic (otoplzstik), a., of or pertaining to 
autoplasty. 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Autopsical, obs. variant of AUTOPTICAL. 

Autopsorin, (Otppso-rin). JZed.  [f. Gr. adro- 
self, own+ywpa cutaneous disease+-1N.] Some 
of a patient’s own virus administered homceopathic- 
ally by way of remedial treatment in cases of itch, 
sma!lpox, cancer, etc. 1853 in Mayne Ex. Lex. 

Autopsy (6tepsi, -ppsi). [ad. mod.L. aztopsia 
(also used in Eng.), a. Gr. adrowia, n. of quality f. 
aUront-os seeing (or seen) for oneself (see AUTO-, 
Opric) ; cf. F. aztopsie.] 

1. Seeing with one’s own eyes, eye-witnessing ; 
personal observation or inspection. 

1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 1. xiv. 53 Or by au- 
topsie, when by our observation, wee get a certaine know- 
ledge of things. 1858 Dre Quincey Wiracles Wks. VIII. 237 


The defect of autopsy may be compensated by sufficient 
testimony of a multitude. 


2. Dissection of a dead body, so as to ascertain 
by actual inspection its internal structure, and esf. 
to find out the cause or seat of disease; post- 


mortem examination. 

1678 Cupwortn Jztelt. Syst. 1. iii. 161 The Cartesian at- 
tempts to solve the motion of the heart mechanically seem 
.-confuted by autopsyand experiment. 1859 Manony Jod. 
Lat. Poets ii. 548 Had an autopsia taken place after his 
death. 1881 7¥zzes 22 Sept. 4/1 The physicians’ autopsy [of 
President Garfield} shows the bullet to be nowhere near 
where it was supposed to be. 

b. fig. Critical dissection. 

1835 Hist. Eng. in Lardner’s Cab, Cyct. 1V. viii. 375 He 
[James [.] is, moreover, one of the least inviting subjects of 
moral autopsia. 1879 Miss Brapvon Viren III. 143 This 
autopsy of a fine lady’s poem. 

Autoptic (otyptik), 2. [ad. Gr. atromriuds, f. 
avromros: sce prec. and -1c.] Of, or of the nature 
of, an eye-witness ; based on personal observation. 

1849 ALForpD Grk, Test. I. 48 Undoubted marks of autoptic 
testimony. 1861 ref. Sacr. Lit. X1V. 196 Canon Stanley, 
who in this case is an autoptic witness. 

Auto‘ptical, z. [f. as prec. +-al.] =prec. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. » 38 The autopticall unsuccesse- 
fulnesse of their own practice. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 26 
My autoptical observations of the several earths. 186% 
Frat. Sacr. Lit. XIV. 168 The style changes from the 
autoptical to the purely historical. 

Auto'ptically, adv. [f. pree+-1¥2.] Inan 
autoptic manner; by actual inspection. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 342 It would autoptically 
silence that dispute out of which side Eve was framed. 1661 
Granvit. Vax. Dog. 174 That the galaxy isa meteor .. the 
telescope hath autoptically confuted. 

Autopticity (dtgptisiti). [f Avropme + -iry; 
ef. authenticety.) Autoptic quality or nature. 

1861 Frn/. Sacr. Lit, XIV. 169 If we attend to his style, it 
will be observed that its autopticity coincides with the use 
of the first person plural. 

Autor, -ial, -ity, etc., obs. ff. AUTHOR, etc. 
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Autorizate, variant of AUCTORIZATE. 

Autoschediasm (6toske‘dij#z’m). [ad. Gr. 
aurooxediacpa, f. abrooxediaerv to act, speak, ete. 
ofi-hand, f. avrooxédios personally near, hand to 
hand, off-hand.] Something done off-hand, extem- 
porized, or hastily improvised. Autoschediastic 
(9:to,skedi,ze'stik), a. [Gr. atrooxediaorixds |, done 
on the spur of the moment, hasty, extemporary. 
Au:toschedia‘stical, a.=prec. Autoschediaze 
(Oto,ske'di,eiz), v. to extemporize, improvise. 

1842 Kincs.ey Le?t. (1878) 1.62 Pardon Auto-schediasms 
of paper and obscurity of style. 1823 Parr J? ‘és, (1828) VII. 
159 Remember, the verses are merely autoschediastic. 1662 
E. Martin Lett. 21 (T.) My autoschediastical and indigested 
censure of St. Peter's primacy. a@1859 De Quincey in Page 
Life \1. 174 To autoschediaze or improvise is sometimes in 
effect to be forced into a consciousness of creative energies. 

Autoscope (6téskoup). ‘[f. Gr. abro- self+ 
oxorés observer.} ‘An instrument invented by 
Coccius for the self-examination of the eye.’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1881. Autoscopy (Otp’skdpi) [Gr. -cxomia 
observation], the use of this instrument. 

Autostylic (6testilik), a. Phys. [f. Gr. adro- 
one’s own + o70A-os pillar +-1¢.] Applied toskulls 
in which the mandibular arch is suspended by its 
own proper pier, the quadrate. 

1880 GuNTHER Fishes 71 An autostylic skull. 

Autotheism ($topiiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. airo- 
eos very God (f. avro- self + @e6s God) +-ISM.] 

1. The doctrine of God’s self-subsistence. spec. 
The ascription of this attribute to the Second 
Person of the Trinity, as being ‘God of himself,’ 
and not merely ‘God of God.’ 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Yokr x. 29 zote, Caluins Autotheisme, 
holding that Christ took his person of the Father, but not 
his substance. 1656 Brount Glossogr., s.v. Calvin's auto- 
theism signifies that point of Doctrine which Calvin held, 
which is, That God the Son is not Dezs de Deo, God from 
God. 1742 in BaiLey. 

2. Self-deification. 


ax619 Fornersy Atheor. 1. vill. §3 He fell into Auto- 
theisme: professing himselfe a God. 1874 tr. Van Oosterzee’s 
Chr. Dogue. 248 Pantheism becomes auto-theism, and leads 
to self-adoration. ; 

Autotheist (Stopzist). [f. as prec.: see -18T.] 
a. ‘One who believes God’s self-subsistence.’ Bailey 
1731. b. One who makes himself his own god; 
a deifier of himself. 

18ss5 Kincsey in A/t, Locke (1881) Pref. Mem. 62 To mis- 
take more and more the voice of that very flesh of his. . for the 
Voice of God, and to become without knowing it an autotheist. 
1866 Lp. STRANGFoRD Sedect. (1869) 11. 299 ‘he Eastern and 
the Western autotheist alike give full play to their fancy. 

Autotomic (Stotpmik), a. [f. Gr. abro- self + 
-rop-ds cutting + -1c.] Self-intersecting. 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 137 The trace on 
the tangent plane, however complicatedly autotomic it may 
be, is a finite closed curve or polygon. 

Autotype (5'toteip). [f Gr. adro- (see AUTO-) 
self+7tmos type, impress, print, f. 7u7- to strike, 
after Arototype, etc.] 

1. A ‘type’ of the thing itself, a true impress of 
the original ; a reproduction in facsimile. 

1853 Kincstey J/ésc. 1.299 The utterance must be.. the 
outward and visible autotype, of the spirit which animates 
it. 1880 SwinpuRNE Stud. Shaks. iii. 202 The type of Angelo 
.,an autotype of the huge national vice of England. 

2. A process of permanent photographic printing, 
which reproduces photographs or works of art in 
monochrome ; a facsimile produced by this process. 
Also att7v76. of as adj. 

1869 Patl Alalt G. Supp. 20 Dee. 1 It is illustrated with 
autotype and other photographs after engravings. 1878 
Prospectus of the ‘A utotype Company,’ The public need no 
longer be content with fading photographs; ask for ‘ Auto- 
types’ or ‘Chromotypes.’ 1881 Athengwun 16 Apr. 521/2 
These days of autotype and heliogravure. 

Au‘totype, v. [f. prec. sb.] To reproduce by 
autotype process. 

1883 Philadetphia Even. Tel. No. 1306 To autotype certain 
manuscripts and documents. 1884 Atheneum 4 Oct. 434/1 
A portrait of Jane Austen .. autotyped for this work. 


Autotypography (6:totipg'grafi). [f. Auro- 
self + TypoGRApHY.] A process by which drawings 
made on gelatine are transferred to soft metallic 
plates, which can be afterwards used for printing. 

Autotypy (6te'tipi, Stotoipi). [f AuroryrE + 
-y.] The process of reproducing in autotype. 

Autre, obs. form of ALTAR. 

+ Au‘tume, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. azetotma- 
ve to say aye, afirm.}] To affirm, assert. 

1661 Hickerincite Fazzaica 6g Above what the most favour- 
ing presage can expect or autume. 

Autumn (5'tim). Forms: 4-6 autumpne, 6 
authum, 6-7 autumne, 7 autome, 7- autumn. 
[a. OF. aztompne (mod. axtomne), ad. L.autumnus 
(also written aactumnus), of doubtful etymology. 
See Lewis and Short.] 

1. The third scason of the year, or that between 
summer and winter, reckoned astronomically from 
the descending equinox to the winter solstice ; i.e. 
in the northern hemisphere, from September 21 to 


| 


| 


AUTUNITE. 


December 21. Popularly, it comprises, in Great 
Britain, August, September, and October (J.) ; iv 
North America, September, October, and Novem- 
ber (Webster) ; in France ‘from the end of August 
to the first fortnight of November’ (Littré); in the 
southern hemisphere it corresponds in time to the 
northern spring. 

The astronomic reckoning retains the Roman computation ; 
the antiquity of the popular English usage is seen in the 
name Alidsuumer Day, given to the frst day of the Astro- 
nomical Summer, and in the OE, sédsusmormduad ‘ June,’ 
wnidwinter ‘winter-solstice, Christmas.’ * 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth. 1. vii. 144 Autumpne come ajeyne 
heuy of apples. 1526 TinpaLce Fude 8 Trees rotten in au- 
thum. 1596 SHaks. 7 azz. Shrew 1. it. 96 Though she chide 
as loud As thunder, when the clouds in Autumne cracke. 
1653 Watton Angler 204 In Autome, when the weeds 
begin to.. rot. 1795 SouTHEY Yoar of Arc 1.292 When the 
leaves Fell in the autumn. 1864 TENNyson Ayp/mer's F. 610 
Autumn’s mock sunshine of the faded woods. 

b. foet. The fruits of autumn ; ‘harvest.’ 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 394 Rais’d of grassie terf Thir Table 
was ..And on her ample square, from side to side, All Au- 
tumn pil’d. @1749 Puitirs (J.) The starving brood, Void of 
sufficient sustenance, will yield A slender autumn. 

2. fig. Aseason of maturity, or of incipient decay. 

1624 Donne Sev. ii. (1640) 13 In heaven it is always 
Autumn; his mercies are ever in their maturity. 1770 
LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 219/2 The very autumn of a 
form once fine Retains its beauties. 

3. Comb, a, attrib, as autumn fruit, leaf, tide; 
b. instrumental, as aufemn-tinted ; c. locative (of 
time), as aufanz-sown. Autumn-bells, English 
name of Gentiana Pneumonanthe; autumn-fly 
(see quot.) ; autumn-spring, a spring in autumn. 

1597 GerarD Herbal? u. cili. 355 Calathian Violet. .is called 
-.in English *Autumne bell flowers. 1861 Hume Moguin- 
Tandon u. Ww. i. 234 The *Autumn Fly (Conops Cafcitrans, 
Linn.) .. bites the legs, especially on the approach of rain. 
1620 VENNER V’ta Recta vii. 116 Lesse hurtfull then other 
*Autumne fruites. 1713 C’TESs. WINCHELSEA Misc. Poems 
4 *Autumn-Leaves, which every Wind can chace. 188. 
Daity News 25 June 5/8 The *autumn-sown wheat neede 
rain. 1639 Futter Holy War i. xi. (1840) 133 This short 
prosperity, like an *autumn-spring, came too late..to bring 
any fruit to maturity. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 485 
The changing year came round to “autumn-tide. 1884 J. 
Hatton in Harger's Mag. Feb. 346/1 *Autumn-tinted 
branches. 1795 SouTHEY Your of Arc ur 380 Wither'd 
leaves which “autumn winds Had drifted in. 

Autumn (5tim),v.  [ad. L. autumn-are to 
bring on autumn, (in late L.) to ripen; cf. AUGUST v.] 
a. trans. To bring to maturity. b. z#f7. To come 


to maturity, ripen. 

1771 Aluse iz Miniature 31 That life’s fair spring may 
autumn Into age. 

Autumnal (6tvmnal), a. [ad. L. azctumnalis, 
f. azetumnus AUTUMN: cf. F. azetommnal, 16th c.] 

1. Of, belonging or peculiar to, autumn. 

Autuninal equinox: the time when the sun crosses the 
equator as it proceeds southward. <Alatzeamnatl Port: the 
point at which the celestial equator is intersected by the 
ecliptic as the sun proceeds southward ; the first point 


| in Libra. Autumnalsigns: the signs Libra, Scorpio, and 


Sagittarius. Awtumnal star (Gr. aotnp orwptrds): Sirius. 

1636 Heatey 7heophrast. To Reader, Posidion was the 
last Autumnall Moneth in the Attick yeere. 1678 Hogses 
Nat. Phit. Wks. 1845 Vil. 101 From the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal, there be one hundred and seventy-eight days. 
1667 Mitton P. £. 1. 302 Thick as Autumnal Leaves that 
strew the Brooks In Vallombrosa. 1791 Cowrer /tiad y. 7 
Bright and steady as the star Autumnal. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. V1. 427 The autumnal rains of Ireland are usu- 
ally heavy. 

2. Maturing or blooming in autumn. 

1574 |. Newton Heatth A/ag. 52 Quinces among Autumnal 
fruictes are reckened..bindinge. 1727 BrapLey Faz. Dict. 
s.v. Flower, Let him also plant..autumnal Crocus and 
Colchicums. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pt. V. 273 Autumnal 
Squill .. is a somewhat rare plant. 

3. ig. Past the prime (of life). 

1656 Artif. Beauty 55 When her own [haire], now more 
withered and autumnall, seemed less becoming her. 1728 
Younec Love Fame v. (1757) 137 Autumnal Lyce carries in 
her face Afemento mori. 1838 Dickens Ofd C. Shop 38 Miss 
Melissa might have seen five and thirty summers or there- 
abouts, and verged on the autumnal. 

Autu'mnally, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
autumnal manner, with autumnal hues. 

1872 M. Cottins Pr. Clar.11.130Trees. .autumnally tinted. 

+Autumnian, 2. Obs. [f. L. autumn-us 
AUTUMN + -IAN ] = AUTUMNAL. 

1606 DEKKER Sev. Sévzs 1. (Arb.)11 And like Autumniaa 
leaues dropt to the ground. 1610 Histrion.1. 270 Reach 
me the bowle with rich Autumnian Juice. 

Autumnity (6tz-mniti). ?Ods. [ad. L. autam- 
nitatem the season or produce of autumn: see 
-1Ty.] Autumn quality or conditions. 

1599 Be. Hatt Sat. u1.i. 60 Thy furnace reeks Hot steams 
of wine; and can aloof descrie The drunken draughts of 
sweet autumnitie. : 

Autumnize (5'tamnaiz),v. rare. [f. AUTUMN 56. 

+-1ZE.| To make autumnal (in appearance). _ 

1829 Jesse Frnt. Natur. 109 When first the maple begins 
to autumnize the grove. — : ; 

Autunite (9:tenait). J/7z. [named (in 1852) 
from Aztun, in France +-1TE.] A hydrous phos- 
phate of lime and uranium, of citron- or sulphur- 
yellow colour ; also called /ae-2ranite. 

1868 Dana AZé2. 586. 


In an 


AUTURGY. 


Auturgy (Gte1dzi). Also 7 autergy. (ad. Gr. 
avroupyia, n. of quality f.adroupyés working oneself, 
f, abro- (see AuTO-) self + épyor work.] Self-action, 
independent activity. 

1651 Biccs .Vew Disp, Pref. 10 Nature’s Autergie, not a 
whit belowe her self. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., cluturgic, 
working with his own hand. 

|| Auxesis (Oksrsis). Afe?. [L., a. Gr. atgqars 
inerease, amplification, f. avgé-dv-ev to increasc.] 
Amplificatton: +a. A gradual increase in intensity 
of meaning. Ods. b. Ilyperbole. 

15977 H. Peacuam Gard, Léog. N, iiij (T.) By this figure, 
auxesis, the orator doth make a low dwarf a tall fellow .. 
of pebble stones, pearls; and of thistles, mighty oaks. 1589 
Puttennam Lng. Poeste (Arb.) 226 Auxesis, or the Auancer 
..as.. He lost besides his children and his vvife, Ilis 
realme, ronovvne, lieve, libertie and life. 1657 J. Smit 
Jlyst.. Rhet. 55 Auxesis, when we increase or advance the 
signification of a speech. 1751 Cnampers Cyct., A axrests,a 
figure whereby any thing is magnified too much, 

Auxetic (Okse'tik), a. Ahet. [ad. L. auxéticus, 
Gr, avéynrixds, f, avéntds, vbl. adj. of a’é-dr-ev to 
increase.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
auxests ; ampltfying. tAuxe‘tical a., = prec. 
Auxe'tically a/v., by auxesis or amplification. 

1740 T. Hutcuinson Cerem. Law 8 note, Superadded— 
mpogereOn—this auxetic power is also observable in the 
epistle to Philemon z 19. 1723 S. Marner Vind. Bible 375 
‘Thence it appears what an auxetical hyperbole Vossius 
used. 1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Speeches ex- 
tending a matter beyond what it is, auxetically, digressively. 

+Auxiliant, a. Ots. [ad. L. auxilidntem, 
pr. pple. of auxilidri to help, assist, f. auxtlt-um 


help.] Affording help or assistance, atrxtltary. 

a 1631 Donne Sefect. (1840) 1x1 Therefore we call them 
auniliant graces, helping graces. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 
II. 1v. 92 The auxiliant or assistant Power. 

Auxiliar ($gzt'liir), a. and sé. arch. [ad. L. 
auxiliar-is, f. auxili-um help: see -AR1,] 

A. adj, Auxtuiary, helpful, assistant (0). 

1583 Exec. Treason (1675) 38 The same Forces with other 
auniliar Companies..landed. 1659 /ustruct. Oratory 30 
The Auxiliar verbs. 1718 Porr /éyad 1. 987 Th’ auxiliar 
troops and Trojan hosts appear. 1814 Worpsw. /2curs. 
1v. 1242 Subservient still to moral purposes, Auxiliar to 
divine. ’ 

B. sé. An Auxiviary, helper, assistant ; some- 
thing which helps towards a purpose. 

1670 Mitton //sst. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 23 Two Cohorts 
more of Auxiliars..they quite intercepted. 1750 Harris 
Hermes \, iti. (1786) 25 Auniliars, as when for Brutr, or 
Bruto, we say, of Brutus, to Brutus. 1859 G. Merepitu 2. 
Feveret \I. xiii. 274 They could not have contracted alliance 
with an auxiliar more invaluable, . 

Auxiliary ($gziliari), az. and sé. [ad. L. azxi- 
hdrius, f. auxili-um help: see -ary1.] 

A. adj. Const. 4a, 

1. Helpful, assistant, affording atd, rendering as- 
sistance, giving support or succour. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. viii. §2 Mixed [mathematics] 
hath for subject some.. parts of natural philosophy, and 
considereth quantity determined, as it is auxiliary and inci- 
dent unto them. 1686 Prot Sfaffordsh. 11 Calling upon 
the auxiliary name of Jesus to help her well home. 1857 
Buckie Céfvrtis, ii, 108 In a well-balanced mind, the ima- 
Binatics and the understanding. . are auxiliary to each 
other. 

esp. b. in warfare. See B. 2. 

1603 Hotianp //utarch’s Mor. 404 To send unto him 
auxiliarie souldiers, 1862 Merivate Rom, Emp. (1865) V11. 
Ivi. rog Two auxiliary cohorts were cut to pieces. 

ce. in Grammar: sce B. 3. Formerly applied 
to any formative or subordinate elements of lan- 
guage, ¢. g. prefixes, prepositions ; cf. AUXILIAR sd. 

1677 Plot O-cfordsh. 282 Expressing the auxiliary Particles 
of the English language, by distinct points and places about 
the radical or integral words. 1750 Harris //ermes (1841) 
178. 1762 STERNE Tr, Shandy V. xliii. 146 The verbs aux- 
ihary..are, am, was, have. had, do, did, make, etc. 1834 
Soutney Doctor 1 Our auxiliary verbs give us a power which 
the ancients, with all their varieties of mood, and inflections 
of tense, never could attain. 

2. Subsidiary to the ordinary, additional. 
a1687 Perry Pol. Arith. ii, (1691) 49 Auxiliary Seamen, 
are such as have another Trade besides, wherewith to main- 
tain themselves, when they are not employed at Sea. 1869 
Sir E. Reep Ship-burtd. is. 43 To emplcy side-keels, which 
are.. known as ‘drift-keels,’ ‘auxiliary keels,’ ‘ bilge-keels.’ 
1877 W. Tuomson Ae Chatlenger 11. i. 14 There isan auxi- 
liary eye on each of the maxilla. 

b. Afusic. (See quot.) 

1864 WensTerR, Auriliary scales, the six keys or scales, 
consisting of any key major, with its relative minor, and the 
relative keys ofeach. 1873 Banister J/usic § 225-6 Auxi- 
liary notes are notes one degree above or below essential 
or unessential notes, preceding such notes, either with or 
before the accompanying harmony.. The Apfoggiatura, 
Acciaccatura, etc., are examples of such notes. 

B. sé. 

1. One who renders help or gives assistance; a 
helper, assistant, confederate, ally ; a/so, that which 
gives help, a source or means of assistance. 

1656 CowLtey Dazvideis iv. Wks, 1710 II. 439 He Rains 
and Winds for Auxiliaries brought. 1 Jer. Taytor 
Duct. Dubit.1. ii. Wks. 1X. 79 Suspected to take in auxi- 
liaries from the spirits of darkness. 1769 RoBeRTsoN 
Chas. V,V.u. ae The appearance of such a vigorous auni- 
liary..was at first matter of great joy to Luther. 1862 
Marsu fing. Lang, iv. 67 A knowledge of certain other 
eli isa highly useful auxiliary in the study of our own. 
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2. Adi, (usually in p/.) Foreign or allted troops 
in the service of a natton at war, 

1601 R. Jounson Avugd. §& Comunw, 193 They maintaine 
three sorts of soldiers..the third are Auxiliaries, which 
seruc for pay. 1692 Dryven St, Euremont’s Ess. 23 When 
Xantippus, a Laced:monian, arrived with a Body of Auxi- 
liaries. 1862 Munrivate ¢/ist. Rom, Emp. (1865) VEL. lvi. 
1og A Gaul and a Roman happened to challenge one another 
to wrestle; the legionary fell, the auxiliary mocked him. 

3. Gram. A verb used to form the tenses, moods, 
votces, ete. of other verbs. 

They include au.ritiaries of periphrasis, which assist in ex- 
pressing the interrogative, negative, and emphatic forms of 
speech, viz.do(did 3 auxiliaries of tense, Aaze, be, shall, will; 
of mood, may, should, would; of voice, de; of predication 
(ie. vbs. of incomplete predication which require a verbal 
complement), cav, must, ought, seed, also shall, wett, may, 
when not auxiliaries of tense or mood. 

1762 Sterne 7%, Shandy V. xiii, 145 ‘The use of the Auxi- 
Niaries. 1835 Penny Cyct. II. r60/x After the verb fo be, 
the next in importance among the auxiliaries is the verb 
to have, 1878 Morris& Bowen “ug. Gram, /xcre. Prim. 
7° In deciding whether a verb is an auxiliary or not, it is 
necessary to decide whether it marks the time or the manner 
of action of another verb, or whether it makes the subject, 
or thing spoken of, the doer or sufferer of the action. If it 
does none of these things, then it is no auxiliary. 

4. Math. A quanttty introduced for the purpose 
of simplifying or facilitating some operatton, as in 
equations or trigonometrical formulz. 

+ Auxi‘liate, v. Ods. [f. L. auxiliat- ppl. 
stem of auxilidri: sec above.] To help, assist. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1657 Tomtinson Nenou‘s Disp. 
1so Whose tenuity that we may auxiliate. 1667 Water- 
HOUSE Fire Lond. 34 A just and severe judgement .. auxi- 
liated and perfected by concurrence of circumstances. 

+ Auxiliation. Os. rare—". [ad. L. auxilia- 
tion-em, n. of action f. auxitlidrz: see AUXILIANT 
and -ATION,] Assistanee, help. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 472, 1 have in three books, 
by Gods auniliation, briefly. composed all medicinal matter. 

+ Auxiliatory, a. and sd. Obs. [f. L. auxili- 
ator, n. of agent f. auxilidri.] = AUXILIARY. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 139 The purchasing of 
Masses both auxiliatorie and expiatorie. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 499 It is a special auxiliatory in. , inflamma- 
tions. 1678 Cupwortn /utell, Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 501 God .. 
hath about himself Innumerable Auxiliatory Powers. 

Auxunge, obs. form of AXUNGE. 

Av-. From the Norman Conquest (rarely before) 
to ¢t625, v was treated merely as an initial shafe 
of the letter «, which had the phonetic value of 
both #« and v, e.g. vuto unto, vile vile, oer over, 

full full, lowe Jove. Hence, during thts period, 
<lu- was commonly written for fv-. All such 
words are here entered under Av-. 

Ava, ava’ (ava), pir. Sc. [worn-down form 


of ofall; see A adj aud OF] Of all; at all. 

1768 Ross Helenore 145 (JAM.) She neither kent spinning 
nor carding, Nor brewing nor baking ava’. a 1796 Burns 
Answ, Poet. Epist, xii, ‘This pleased them warst ava. 

|| Ava (a:va), sd. Native name in the Sandwich 
Islands of a spectes of Cordyline yielding an in- 
toxieating liquor; also applied to the liquor itself, 
and ger, to any intoxicant spirit. 

1831 TverMan & Benn. Voy. II. xxix. 43 Drinking ava, 
a rank inebriating spirit. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii. 410 
The dark-green knotted stem of the Ava, so famous in for- 
mer days for its powerful intoxicating effects. /did, 412 
All the ava (as the natives call all ardent spirits) was poured 
on the ground. 


Avadavat. Comuption of AMADAvAT, q.v. [The 
latter ts itself a corruption of Admadabdd, name 
of a town tn Goojerat. Col. Yule.] 

(1698 Fryer dec. &. india & P.116 In Amidavad small 
Birds, who.. Fifty in a cage, make an admirable Chorus.] 
1735 Atsin Nat. Hist, Birds Supp. 72 Amaduvad. 1878 
Besant & Rice Celfa’'s Aré. I. iii. 34 Avvadavats, Japanese 


sparrows, lovebirds. 

tA'vage, A'visage. Ols. [Cf F. avage 
‘droit que les exécuteurs de la haute justtce levaient 
en argent ou en nature en quelques licux, et cer- 
tains jours de marché’ (Ltttré)]. A payment made 
by tenants of the manor of Writtel, Essex, for the 
privtlege of feeding ptgs in the manor woods, 

1670 in Brount Law Dict, 

Avail (ave'l), v. Forms: 4-7 au- avail.e, au- 
avayle, 4-5 au-availl(e, aveile, 5-6 au- avaylie, 
avayl, aduayle, 4- avail. Vor/4. 4-5 avalse, 
awaill, awailje, awayle, 5-6 awale: see Av-. 
[Not tn Fr.; apparently formed on the simple 
Vai v. (ad. F. valle, f. valoir to be worth :—L, za- 
lére) as if this were an aphetic form ; ef. gree, agree, 
mount, amount, etc. Botlt vb. and sb. were occas. 
spelt advayle in t5-16th c. on assumed L, analo- 
gtes: see An- Aref. 2. In senses 1-3 chiefly tn 
negattve or interrogattve sentences. ] 

I. Regular senses. 

1. intr. To have force or efficacy for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose ; to be effectual, serviceable, 
or of use ; to afford help. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 90 Quat bote is to sette traueil On thyng 
pat may not auail. 1494 FasByan vu. 357 But all aduayled 


ryght nought. 1567 Mapret Gr. Forest 23 Zellicum.. 


availeth against venome. 1583 STANvutRST Aeuels 1. 


AVAIL. 


(Arb.) 68 This labor..too no great purpose auayleth. 1667 
Maton /’. Z. xt. 312 But prayer against his absolute Decree 
No more availes than breath against the winde, 1718 Pory 
/liad vn. 176 Nor aught the warrior’s thundering nace 
avail’d. 1818 Scott A‘od Noy i, ‘ Words avail very little with 
me, young ian,’ said my father. 1836 J. Girarrt Chr. 
dl tonent, iii. 69 No ingenuity can avail to confound them. 
+b. of persons. Oés. 

¢1450 Loneticn Grail xx. 204 Vhanne of his knyhtes he 
axede counsuille, 3if to that roche they cowden owght 
availle. 1542 Uva. Erasm, Apophth. 4, } availe moche 
more, saicth he, in that I teach all thother Ihisicians.. 

ec. Avalje gue valje (mod.!. vaille que varlle): 
let tt avail what it may, come what may. 

1375 Barnour Bruce 1x. 147 Thai wuld defend, avalje que 
val3e. [1552 Lynprsay /’afyngo 161, I wyll, said scho, 
ascend, vailge quod vail3e.] 

2. intr. Yo be of value, profit, or advantage. 

1375 Baruour Bruce 1. 336 For knawlage off inony statis 
May quhile awail3e full mony gatis. 1538 Starkey /:ngdased 
37 What aeaisth hyt to have ryches..to hym wych can 
not by wysdome use them. 1583 STaNynursT Aenets u. 
(Arb.) 46 Whilst counsel auayled, ‘l hen we were of reckning. 
1844 Disraria Contnuysby vit. vil. 275 What avail his golden 
youth, his high blood .. if they help not now? 

3. trans. (the obj. was at first dative.) To be of 
use or advantage to; to benefit, profit; to help, 
assist: @. @ person. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 7992 Pou folu it [consail], be sal it a-wail. 
1384 Cuaucer //, Fame 363 Al hir compleynt ..avayleth 
hir not a stre. 1465 Paston Lett. 498 IL. 175 They [will] 
not [be] so avaylled as they weene. 1611 Liste /sther 
y. 13 All this auaileth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Tew sitting at the kings gate. 1742 Ricnarpson /’a- 
meta IV, 209 What avails it me to oppose them? 1816 J. 
Witson Cety of Plague u. v. 89 Right pious words ! but they 
will not avail thee, 

+b. a thing (e.g. a cause, disease). Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7raylus 1. 20 1f this may done gladnesse 
To any louer, and his cause aucile. 1576 Baker Gesner’s 
Jewell Ilealth 8gb, This also much avayleth and helpeth 
any passion of the bodie. 

+4. refl. To benefit or advantage oneself. 

1787 G. Waite Sclborue v. (1789) 14 They availed them- 
selves greatly by spinning wool. 

5. esp. 70 avail oneself of (in Shaksp., elliptteally, 
To avail of): &. to benefit oneself or profit by; 
to take advantage of, turn to aceount. (With zv- 
direct passive, esp. in U.S.) 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for A, 11. 1. 243 But how of this can 
shee auaile’ 1667 Mitton /*% Z. xu. 515 ‘Then shall they 
seek to avail themselves of names, Places, and titles. 1860 
Tynpact Glac. 1. § 1.1, I .. availed myself of my position to 
make anexcursion iato North Wales. 1861 Emerson Cond. 
Life 24 Power..must be availed of, and not by any means 
let off and wasted. 

b. to make use of, use, employ. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) I. 119 La Fleur availed 
hiniself but of two different terms of exclamation in this 
encounter. 1838 Dickens Leff. (1880' 1. 7, I have availed 
myself of the very first opportunity of writing. 

©. 70 avail upon (a person): to take advantage 
of, tmpose upon. 7ave. 

1866 Cartyte Nenrin. (1881) 11. 115 Very independent 
where mere rank etc. attempted to avail upon him 

7. causal, To give (a person) the benefit or ad- 
vantage of; hence e//7f/. to give htm the advantage 
of knowing, to inform, assure of. (Only in U.S.) 

1785 T. Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 418 It will rest, 
therefore, with you, to avail Mr. Barclay of that fund. 
1789 — Writ. (1859) I11. 22, I shall avail government of the 
useful information I have received from you. 21794 WiTHnER- 
spoon IVks. IV. 296 (Bartlett', The members of a popular 
government should be continually availed of the. . condition 
of every part. 1843 Mrs. Trottore Baruabys in Amer. 
xviii. 119 ‘We should have got no invites, you may be 
availed of that, I expect.’ 

II. Isolated senses after L. valére. 

+ 8. intr. To do well, prosper, profit. Ods. 

1523, Lo. Berners Frorss. 1. viii. 6 Your besynesse shall 
auayle moche the better. 1560 WintTEHORNE Arte Warre 
(1573.98 b, To take the commoditie from the enemie, that 
he availe not by the things of thy country. 1563 Hyti 
Arte Garden. (1593) 44 Al such partes which may be holpen~ 
by cooling, may with the iuice of it..annointed on those 
places, greatly auaile. 

+9. trans. To be worth or equivalent to. Ods. 

1582-8 //tst. Fas. Vt (1804) 25 A ressonabill pecuniall 
sowme, availling a thowsand punds money of Scotland. 
1598 Barret ?heor, Warres mi. ii. 7o One shot well be- 
stowed, auayleth many vnaduisedly spent. 

Avail (Ave), sd. Forms: 5-8 au- availe, 
5-7 au- avayle, 5 au- availle, au- avayll(e, 
5-6 advail(le, advayle, 5- avail. North. 5 
awayle, awaylle, aweyle, 6 availl, avale. See 
Av-. [f. prec. vb.; or perhaps on Vatr sé., which 
seems, however, to be later, and may ttself be an 
aphette form of this.] 

+1. Beneficial effect ; advantage, benefit, profit. 
arch, or Obs. exe. as in 4. 

¢1420 Pallad, on I usb.1. 850 For anntes eke an oules herte 
availe is To putte upon her bedde, /ééd. 111. 447 Croppe and 
tail To save ..is thyne advail. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1, xxiv. 76 Thus they may lette more than doo eny auayll, 
1600 Tourneur Jrans/. Metam. \xiii, Both usde their 
blades unto so good availe. 1694 Lond. Gas. 2959 3 Which 
Hlorses..are to be rouped..to the best avail 1871 Daily 
News 24 July, Taking avail of the cover. 

th. Zo have at avail: i.e. at an advantage Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur, xxiii, tym thought no worship 
to haue a knyght at suche auaille, he to be on horsbak and 
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he on foot. cx1s00 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 107 So shalt 
thou nott skape.. I have thee nowe at avayle. 

+2. Assistance, help, aid. Oés. exc. as in 4. 

c1450 Loxenicu Grail xiii, 475 And 3it kepte Tholome to 
his availles, In his refrescheng, twey batailles. 1556 Abr. 
Parker Ps. ix. 10 For their aduayle thou wilt not fayle, 
All them that thee do seeke. 1640 SANDERSON 21 Serv. Ad. 
Aul, xii. (1673) 169 Furtherance oravail towards the attain- 
ing ofthatend. 

+3. Value, estimation. Ods. or arch. 

1513 DovucLas eis 1x. Prol. 50 The cur, or mastis, he 
haldis at small availl. 1631 J. Taytor (Water P.) For. 
Wheele (1848) 13 They hold your blessinge in no more avayle, 
Then is the flapping of a fox his taile! 1846 Sin W. Hami- 
ton Logic (1866) II. App. 252 It is only as indefinite that 
particular, it is only as definite that individual and general, 
quantities have any (and the same) logical avail. 

4. Of avail: of advantage or assistance in ac- 
complishing a purpose, effective, effectual. Of 20 
avail, without avail: ineffectual. To “ttle avatl: 
with little effect, ineffectually, to little purpose. 

¢1450 Crt. of Love 116 Cloth of gold.. And other silk of 
easier availe. @1704 Locke (J.) Truth, light upon this way, 
is of no more avail to us than errour. 1810 SoutHey Ke- 
fama x1. 11 The impervious mail, The shield and helmet of 
avail. 1814 CHAtmers Evid. Chr. Revel. i. 12 The highest 
sagacity is of no avail, when there is an insufficiency of 
data. 1817 Jas. Mitt Arit. Jdia U1. 1v. v. 177 He found 
all he could urge without avail. 1862 Grote Greece xl. ILI. 
434 Bows and arrows were of little avail. 188: BucHANAN 
we Jan \. 281 This he did, but to little avail, ; 

+ 9. concr. (chiefly A/.) Profits or proceeds of busi- 
hess transactions ; remuneration or perquisites of 
employment. Cf. Vaizts. (Still common in U.S.) 

c1449 Pecock Refpr. 392 A ri3t forto. . haue certeyn fruytis 
or sum othiravail. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour M. viij, [He] 
promysed hym.. grete auaylles and prouffytees. 1568 T. 
Howe.t Avé, Ammitie (1879) 83 The Marchant .. Doth ioy for 
gaine of his auailes. x601 Hottanp Péiny I. 476 This 
[Minium] setleth down to the bottom of the water..and the 
painters take it for their auailes. 21733 Nortu £xavz. u. 
lv. P 59. 260 Which..is no small Availes of a Discoverer 
that has the selling the Copies. 1860 Hawtnorne Slardle 
Faun (1879) 11. xviii. 180 The avails are devoted to some be- 
neficent .. purpose. 

Avail(e, avayle, var. AVALEv. Ods. to go down. 

Availability (Ave':labiliti). [f next: see 
-BILITY. ] 

1. The quality of being available; capability of 
being employed or made use of. 

1803 W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. I. 439 It is not in celebrity 
.. but in availability that he places importance. 1862 R. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 224 The distance and difficulty 
of access to the minerals are formidable impediments to their 
availability. 

b. spec. in U.S. ‘That qualification in a candidate 
which implies or supposes a strong probability of 
his success, apart from substantial merit,—a pro- 
bability resulting from mere personal or accidental 
popularity.’ J. Inman in Bartlett Dict. A mer. 

1848 NV. VY. Herald May (in Bartlett Dict. Amer.), Avail- 
ability, not merit or qualifications, is the only requisite to 
secure a nomination. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 158 He 
was ..nominated for his availability,—that is, because he 
had no history. 

2. concr. That which is available. 

1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel I. iv. 64 His list of 
possible availabilities in the matrimonial line. 1876 BLack- 
MORE Criffs III. x. 170 Against the gate-post she settled 
her most substantial availability, and exerted it. 

Available (avz'lab’l), 2. Also 5-6 advayl-, 
au- avayl, 6-7 auail-, au- avayle-, au- availe- 
able. [f. AVAIL v.+-ABLE.] 

I. That may avail. arch. 

1. Capable of producing a desired result ; of avail, 
effectual, efficacious. arch. or Obs. exc. as in b. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W. 1506) 1. ili. 162 Yt wyll 
make his prayers avaylable. 1585 App. Sanpys Sev. (1841) 
67 That the mass is a sacrifice available for quick and dead. 
1605 Timmer Ouersit, 1. iii. 63 That oyle.. being as auailable 
against the falling sicknesse as vitriol. a@x6g9 Lapy Hat- 
KETT A utobiog. 32 Nothing I could do could be available. 

b. in Law. Valid. 

1451 Scotch Hom. in Rymer’s Foedera (1710) X1. 291 Most 
advaylable in the Law. 1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 106a, 
A release is not avaylable to the tenant... but where a privi- 
tye is betwene him, and him yt releaseth. 1622 MaLyNes 
Anc. Law-Merch, 453 After which the bill is held as con- 
fessed and au[aJileable. 1768 Biracxstone Cov. Il. 275 
And all charges by him lawfully made .. shall be good and 
available in law. 1876 Dicpy Read Prop. v. § 1. 207 Lease- 
hold interests became rights of property (or rights available 
not only against the lessor, but also against all the world). 

2. Of advantage; serviceable, beneficial, profit- 
able (40, wzto). arch. (The last quotation passes 
into 3.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse ut. v. D iv, To be pietous in herte .. is 
avaylable to allethyng. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres1. ii. 13 
It shall be wonderfull auaileable for hin to reade Histories. 
1614 Raveicu //ist. World II. tv. vii. § 1.248 His Mother 
Veturia, and Volumnia his Wife .. were more auaileable 
to Rome, than was any force of Armes. 1836 Recodl. [To, 
Lords xvi. 389 Where fair argument is available to his side 
of the question .. he does not have recourse to sophistry. 

II. That may be ‘ availed of. 

3. Capable of being employed with advantage or 
turned to account; /ezce, capable of being made 
use of, at one’s disposal, within one’s reach, 

1827 Farapay Lf. Res, xli. § 12. 226 This quantity is .. 
wholly available in the liquid when used as a bleaching 
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agent, 1833 I. Taytor Fanat, x. 476 The epistle to the 
Romans..is available as proof. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § 12. 
86 We spent every available hour upon the ice, 1868 RoGers 
Pol, Econ. xv. 213 Lenders .. wish .. to have their assets as 
available as they can. 1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. 11. 386 
There was no available candidate of the old princely line. 

Availableness. [f. prec. + -nxEss.] 

+1. Capability of producing a desired result ; 
efficacy. Obs. 

1677 Hate Pris. Orig. Alan. 225 The efficacy, or avail- 
ableness, or accommodation, or suitableness of these Reduc- 
tives to the end proposed. 

2. = AVAILABILITY 1, 1 b. 

1837 J. H. Newman Proph. Off. Ch. 41 The accuracy and 
availableness of their existing Tradition. 1841 Emerson 
Conserv. (1875) Il. 274 It goes for availableness in its can- 
didate and not for worth. 

Avai'lably, adv. [f. as prec. +-L¥?.] 

+1. Effectively, serviceably, advantageously. Ods. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VITI, xv, His said free pardon..shall 
be. .taken. . most beneficially and auailablye to all. .hissayed 
subiectes. 1655 GoucE Cov. Heb. xiii. 1 How to do any 
thing acceptably to God, or availably to his own salvation. 

2. So as to be capable of being employed. 

1875 Wuitxey Life Lang. x. 197 Such means as lie most 
availably at hand. 1879 G. MacvonaLp P. Fader IL. vii. 114 
The moment his property was his availably.’ 

+ Availant, a. Ods. rare. [f. AVAIL v. + -ANT 
after ppl. adjs. from Fr.] = AVAILING. 

€1420 Pallad. on Hush. xu.126 A serpent skynne doon on 
this tree men lete Avaylant be to save it in greet hete. 

Availer (avzila1). [f. as prec.+-ER1.] One 
who avails, is serviceable or helpful. 

1598 FLorio, Giouatore, an auayler, a helper, a succorer. 

+ Availful, a. Obs. [f. Avatn sb.+-FuL.] Of 
much avail, of advantage; serviceable, profitable. 
(A good word, taking up the earlier sense of 
AVAILABLE.) 

1598 FLorio, Gzoxéuole, helpefull, auailefull, profitable. 
1603 —— Montaigne (1634) 463 Beautie is the true availefull 
advantage of women. 1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 169 
Riding is availful for the stomach. 

+ Availfully, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
With good effect, with advantage, profitably. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne m1. vi. (1632!505 The Hungarians 
did very availefully bring them [war-chariots] into fashion. 
bid. 524 Availefully to employ the same. 

Availing, v#/. sé. [f. Ava v.+-ING1.] The 
action of the vb. AvaIL; benefiting, profiting. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 180 Great losse, 
small auaylyng. 

Avai'ling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG?.] Ad- 
vantageous, profitable ; of beneficial efficiency. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 562 To faat hem is avayling and 
plesaunte. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Substitution Poems I. 327 
Speak Thou, availing Christ! 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 
118 A truly valuable or availing thing is that which leads 
to life with its whole strength. 

Availment (4v2!lmént). [f. AVAIL v. + -MENT.] 
The fact of being beneficially effective. 

1699 Bover Fr. Dict. (1759) s.v., It is of little availment 
with me, Cela ne me sert presque a rien. 1865 Br. Forbes 
Nourishin. Soul vit. 76 Prayer. .gives to us great availment 
with God. 

+ Avai‘lsome, ¢. Ods. [f. Avain 5d. + -SoME ; 
cf. ¢roudblesome.] Of avail, serviceable, effectual. 

1619 ScraterR Exp, Thess. (1627) 11. Ep. Ded., [If in] 
furtherance of Faith. .this poore paines may be auaile-some. 

| Aval. [F., f. phr. @ va/ at the bottom :—L. ad 
vallem: see AVALE v.) An endorsement (/7¢. a 
writing ‘at the bottom’) on a commercial docu- 
ment, guaranteeing payment of it. 

1880 Lp. Biacksurn in Law Rep., Appeal V. 772 An in- 
dorsement.. by what was called an aval..either on the bill 
itself or a separate paper. 

Avalanche (zvalanf, evalanf). [a. F. ava- 
lanche, dial. form of avalance ‘descent,’ f. avaler: 
see AVALE. L’avalanche also appears Cialectally 
as la valanche, It. valanca, valanga; also /a- 
vanche, lavange, either a purely phonetic trans- 
position, or due to association with It. /ava tor- 
tent, gully, f. /evare to wash.] 

1. A large mass of snow, mixed with earth and 
ice, loosened from a mountain side, and descending 
swiftly into the valley below. 

{1765 Nat. Hist. in Anz. Reg. 86/1 The Clergyman. .per- 
cieving a noise towards the top of the mountains, looked up, 
and descried two valancas driving headlong towards the 
village. 1766 Smottett 7rav. xxxviii. 337 Scarce a year 
passes in which some mules and their drivers do not perish 
by the valanches.] 1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. xxxviii. I. 3 
We crossed some snow, the remains ofa last winter’s Ava- 
lanche. 1817 Byron Sfan/r. 1. ii. 75 Ye avalanches, whoma 
breath draws down, 1870 H. Macmittan Szble Teach. ii. 31 
The muffled roar of a distant avalanche. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1850 Mrs.Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxviil. 334 Overwhelmed 
by the avalanche of cruelty and wrong which had fallen upon 
her. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Pamphl, v. (1872) 153 Unable 
longer to endure such an avalanche of forgeries. c1854 
Srantey S7zaz & Pad. (1858) Introd. 41 This mass of ruins 
.-rolled down in avalanches of stones. : 

3. Comb, and attrzb., as avalanche-like, -theory. 

1877 RosentuaL Jfuscles & Nerves 122 Pitiiger spoke of 
it as an avalanche-like increase in the excitement within the 
nerves. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., He explains this by the ava- 
lanche theory, according to which nervous influence gathers 
force as it descends. 
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Avalanchine (evilanfin), 2. rare, [f. prec. 
+-INE.] Of the nature of, or like, an avalanche. 

¢ 1860 W. Gasrey Doom Creat., Crushed are the seats of 
early state "Neath Ruin’s avalanchine weight. 

+ Ava‘le,v. Obs. Forms: 4-8 au- avale, 4-6 
auaile, 5-6 au- avayle, 6 advale, auayl, aueyle, 
yavail. North. 4-5 awale, 6 awail. See also 
aphet. Vane v. [a. OF. avaler, f. phr. @ val:—L. 
ad vallem to the valley;=Pr. avalar, It. aval- 
lare; cf. AMOUNT v., F. amonter, f. & mont, L. ad 
montem. For the spelling advale, see AD- pref. 2.] 

1. tztr. Of persons: To descend; to come, go, or 
get down; to dismount, alight. (Often with re- 
dundant down ; cf. ascend up.) 
¢1400 Maunpev, xxvi. 266 Summe of the Jewes han. .avaled 
down to the Valeyes. c1425 Wynxtoun Crov. 1x. viii. 140 
Owre a bra down awaland. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 160/3 
A corde by which he aualed doun and was saued. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 6 When Phebus in the west Gan to 
avayle. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 10 They... from their 
sweaty coursers didavale. /é/d, 1v. iii. 46 Out of her coch 
she gan availe. 

2. trans. To descend, come down (a hill, etc.). 

1494 Fanyan vir. 489 The sayd hoost of Flemynges aualyd 
y® mount in a secret wyse. 

3. ¢z¢tr. Of things: To sink, flow, or drop down. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. vi. 143 Pe heuy erpes aualen by 
her wey3tes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 144/2 The precious 
blood aualed by the shafte of the spere upon hys hondes. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 92 The droppes.. Whiche from her 
eyen began to advale, 1596 Spenser /.Q. 1. i. 21 But when 
his later spring gins to avale, Huge heapes of mudd he 
{Nilus] leaves. 

b. To sail down stream, or away on an ebb tide. 

21547 Eart Surrey vEveid wv. 387 To flight Was armde 
the fleet all redy to avale. 1551 Bopennam Voy. Scéo in 
Arb. Garner I. 33, I vailed down that night ten miles, to 
take the tide in the morning. ’ 

A. transf. and fig. To lower onesclf, submit, yield. 

1484 Caxton Chyuairy 78 Auaryce..maketh noble courage 
to descende and auale. 1525 Lp. Berners /roiss. II. xxix. 
84 Whiche castell after aueyled to me. 

5. trans. To cause to descend, fall, or sink ; to 


let down, lower; to send or direct downwards. 

¢131%4 Guy Warw. 80 His hauberk was al to tore And his 
nasel avaled bifore. c1400 Row. Rose 1803 The thridde 
arowe .. Into myn herte he dide avale. axzq4so Aunt. de 
fa Tour (1868) 113 [Rahab] aualed hem by a corde from 
..the toune walles. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. ccclxxiv. 619 
Drawe vp your ankers and aueyle yoursayles. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 73, Phoebus gan auaile His weary waine. 
1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 118/2 He ordered that 
the rods should be avaled in respect to the citizens. 

6. To lower (the visor of a helmet), to uncover ; 
hence, to take off, doff (hat, cap, etc.). 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chroz. 97 Ilk auailed his helme, & tocon- 
seile drowe. c 1386 Cuaucer Miller's Prod. 14 He wold avale 
nowther hood ne hat. c1420 Axnturs of Arth. xxxii, He 
auaylet vppe his viserne. 1544 Bate Sir ¥. Oldcasted/ in 
Harl, Mise. (Malh.) I. 272 All the clergye..avayling their 
bonnettes. 1557 A. Arthur (Copland) v. xii, Y* kyng aualed 
his vyser with a meke and noble countenance. 

7. fig. To degrade, abase, humble ; to lower. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas 11. i. (1554) 41 a, Fortune .. Auailed 
hym from his royall see. 1551-6 Roinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 
146 One that hath aualed the heighe nature of hys soule to 
the vielnes of brute beastes bodies. a 1639 Wotton in Redig. 
(1651) It pleased him to..avale his goodness, even to the 
giving of his friend secret directions. 

+Avarle, sd. Ods. rare—'. In 6 auail. [f. 
prec.] a. Abasement, humiliation. b. ? Descent, 
disembarkation. 

¢1505 Dunsar, The lang availl on humil wyse. 1547 
Earv Surrey in Totteil’s Afzsc. (Arb.) 16 Furdering his hope, 
that is his sail Toward me, the swete port of his auail. 

Availe, obs. form of AvaiL, 

+ Ava‘ling, v4/. sd. Obs. [f. prec. v. +-ING},] 
Descending, descent ; declivity. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb.g84 At aualyng of an hulle ‘ be frensche 
han pey of-take. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1544) 1 b, Rivers 
.. Intheirupspringing and avayling down. 1523 Lp. BerNeRrs 
Froiss. 1. xvii. 23 Vhey.. ordeyned iti. great battelles, in 
the auaylynge of the hyll. 

Avance, -se, obs. forms of ADVANCE, AVENS. 

Avancers: see AVANTERS. 

Avang‘(e, pa. t. of AFonc v. Ods. to receive. 

|| Avania (avin7-a). Also 8 avarria, avaria. 
{In common use in the Levant, but of uncertain 
language and origin; in It. and Pg. avania, F. 
avanie, mod.Gr. dBavia, Arab. and Turk. awéani, 
also found as awdri (Devic), and in Bocthor 
sawan, and cawania. See below. Also in 17th c. 
anglicised as AVENY, q.v.] 

An imposition by the (Turkish) government, a 
compulsory tax, government exaction, ‘aid,’ ‘ bene- 
volence’ (Marsh) ; sfec. (as applied by Christians) 
an extortionate exaction or tax levied by the Turks. 
Hence Avanious a., extortionate. 

1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks 11, 251 The trading Christian 
enjoyed the privilege of their Capitulations with. less fre- 
quent Avanias. /ézd. IL. 62 Their extravagant Exactions, 
and Avanious Practices. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. 
(1721) 93 Their perpctual extortion and Avarria’s. @ 1733 
Nortu Lives IH. 420 False and extortious demands which 
they call Avanias. /éd@. III. 1 ¢#¢/e, The avanious demand 
of the ‘Tunis Basha. 1751 Cuampers Cycé,, Avaria. 

[The etymology of avania has been variously sought in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish : see Devic, in Littré’s Supgz., and 
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G. P. Marsh, Notes and Additions to Wedgwood. The 
variant Arabic form azar? (whence Eng, avaria, avarria, 
above) as well as original correspondence of meaning, sug- 
gests aconnexion with It. avar/a—see AveRAGE sd, : in fuet 
Mr. Marsh proposed the derivation of the latter from this 
word. But on the other hand, the various and uncertain 
forms of the word in Arabic may be inerely adaptations of 
Fr. avarie or It. avarfa, assimilated to native words or 
roots (e.g. awd roppression, injustice, Aawan contempt, etc.) 
‘The plur. aavavuet is now iu popular use in Syria, to ex- 
press government exactions, the singular signifying aid, 
help, just as benevolence in Europe sometimes meant a com- 
pulsory tax’ (Marsh). The word has been adopted in It. 
and Pg. in the transferred sense: It. avanfa ‘an undeserved 
wrong, a secret grudge, an insulting injury’ (Florio); Pg. 
avanta ‘wrong, injury * (Vieyra).] 

Avant, obs. form of Avaunt. 

|| Avant- (avant, avai). [F. avazit before, cogn. 
with Pr. avant, It. avanti:—L. abunte, f. ab from 
+ante before. See Avaunt. The 4, which was 
pronounced in OF., was retained much longer in 
English. In words in early use ava(s)z¢ was worn 
down to vaut-, van-, and sometimes to vaw-, 
va-.] 

In a few combinations, partly French, partly 
hybrid; as +avantalour [AFr.], one who goes 
before; tavant-darter, transl. L. aztepiiinuts ; 
avant-fossé [Fr.], the ditch on the outer side of 
a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis; 
avant-peach [F. avant-piche], an early variety of 
peach. See also AVANT-BRACE, -COURIER, ete. 

1601 Tate Househ, Ord. Ed. 1], § go Their shalbe a fore- 
goer [F. avanfalour) in the kinges houshold.. No man 
shalbe avant alour who hath forjured the Court. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Lévy vil. vill, 286 This battaillon..they called Ante- 
pilani (avant-darters) 161r CotGr., Avant-pesche, th’ 
Auant-peach or hastie peach. 1719 Loupon & Wise Compl. 
Gard. 283 The Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches. 

Avantage, obs. form of ADVANTAGE. 

+ Ava'nt-, avawmbrace. Os. [a. OF. 
avant-bras, {, avant before + bras arm. Normally 
avawnt, whence avau‘'n-, avairm-, avawim-brace, 
Much more usual in the aphetic forms VAMBRACE, 
Vantprace.] Armour for the front of the arm. 


©1440 Morte Arth. 2568 Pe avawmbrace vrayllede with 
silver. 


Avant-courier (Aava'nt-, aveen-, a-van-, a‘van- 
ki:rijar), sd. Forms: 7 avauntcourrier, avant- 
currier, -curror, coureur, 9 avant courier. 
[Fr. avant-conrenr, with the latter word modified 
as in CourlER. Aphetized in 16th c. as vaznt-, 
vant-currer; from 17th c., VAN-COURIER, q. Vv. 
(The two first-given pronunciations are historical 
in Eng.; but many have affected to treat the word 
both in spelling and pronunciation as modern 
French, whence the avazt-courenr of 1670, and 
the mongrel third pronunciation now prevalent.) ] 

One who runs opr rides before; a herald ; esf. (in 
17th c.) in f/. the scouts, skirmishers, or advance- 

guard of an army. 

1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 217 Having suffered 2000 
of the enemies horse ithe avaunt-courriers of the Turks 
armie) to passe by him. 1658 CLevetann Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. (1687) 494 Ten Lances of the Avant Currors rout them. 
1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. 1. 110 The Avant Coureurs of the 
Duke of Mayenne’s Army. 1810 Coteripcr Friend 1. v. 
(1867) 18 The avant-courier rode at full speed into the court. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1611 Fiorio, £fest7, windes blowing very stiffly..called of 
mariners the Auant curriers. 1649 Bramnatt Farr Warn- 
ing vi. Wks. III. 262 These are prognostics of ensuing 
storms, the avant-couriers of seditious tumults, 1860 FrouDE 
Hist, Eng. NV. xxv. 97 A set of noisy declaimers, avant 
couriers, as they called themselves, of the crown. 

Avant-cow'rier, v. [f. prec. sb.] To herald. 

1870 Lowett Among my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 167 In a tri- 
umphal car, avant-couriered by a band of music. 

+ Avanters, avancers, sJ. f/. Obs. [?f. F. 
avant before.] Part of the numbles of a deer. 

€1340 Gavv. § Gr. Ant. 1342 Eftat be gareuiuin bigynez on 
penne, RKyuez hit vp radly ry3t to be bi3t, Voydez out be 
a-vanters, 1486 B&, St. Albans E vijb, Oon croke of the 
Nomblis lyth euermoore Under the throote bolle of the beest 
be foore Vhat called is auancers, 

+ Ava nt-gua:rd, Ods., and 

| Avant-garde (a'van-gard). Forms: 5 au-, 
avaunt-, aduantgard(e, avantgaird, 7 au-, 
avant-, avaunt-, avan-guard, -gard, 8-9 avant- 
garde. [a. F. avant-garde, f. avant before + garde 
Guarb. Formerly anglicized, avazmt-, and -guard; 
now archaic or obs., being replaced by the aphetic 
Vanouarp; cf. (ar)rear-guard.] The foremost 
part of an army; the vanguard or van. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xv, Lyonses and Pharyaunce 
had the aduant garde. 1882-8 //ist. Yas. 17/ (1804! 40 The 
gentillmen of the surname of Hamiltoun were on the Qucenes 
avantgaird. 1630 Havwarp A. Edi. b'/, 18 Next followed 
the avauntguard. 1664 S. CLarRKE Tamer/ane 8 Odmar led 
the avanguard. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 1.1. ii. 12 Gen. 
Stengel .. commanded the avant garde of Valence’s army. 

1800 Cotrripce MWallenstein wi. vii, Mid full glasses Will 
we expect the Swedish Avantgarde. 

+ Ava'nt-lay:. Hunting. Obs. Also § avaunt- 
elay, 7advaunt-reley. [f. F. avazé before, in front 

+OF. a/ais, eslais, and relais: see ALLAY sb.2, 
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Retay.] The laying on of fresh hounds to inter- 
cept a dcer already chased by others. 

1486 Be. St. Albans E viij b, Even at his des | yfthow 
lett thy howndys goo While the oder that be behynde fer 
arn hyin froo That is a vauntelay. 1606 Ret. /r. Purnuss. 
nev. in Hazl. Dodds? UX. 149 Where other huntsmen inet him 
with an ad[vjauntreley. @ 1630 J. ‘'aytor (Water I.) JE %s. 
1. 93/t Auaunt-laye, Allaye, Relaye [see AvATURE]. 

Ava'nt-mu:re. Obs. exc. //ist. Also 6-7 
avaunt-. [a. F. avant-mur fore-wall. Commonly 
aphetized in 16-t7th c. to vazmure, VAMURY, q.V-] 
The outer wall of a fortress, or in circumvallation. 
Hlence Avaunt-mure vy, Obs. 

1530 Patscr, 440/2, I avauntmure, I make a wall by fore 
the walles of a towne, Je auant mure. This towne is 
strongelyavauntmured, 1611 Corcr., dvant-mur, an auant- 
mure ; fore-wall, out-wall, oroutward-wall. 1693 W. Ropirt- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 179 An Avaunt-inure, or a Fortress be- 
fore a wall, Antemurale, 

Avanturine, variant of AVENTURIN(£. 

+ Ava‘ntwa:rd. Ods. Alsoavaunt-, avawm-, 
awaward. [a. ONF. avantwarde, = central F. 
avant-guarde, now avant-garde: cf. ARRKEAR- 
warp. Aphetized in 13th c. as vazstwarde (1297), 
vaumiwarde (1330), vanwarde (1401), VAWARD 
(1435-1625, common in Shaks.), VANWARD.] = 
AVANT-GARDE, VAN-GUARD. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xi. 169 Thar awaward ruschit was. 
c1440 Morte Arth. 324, | salle have the avanttwarde wyt- 
terly my selvene. /drd. 3169 The avawmwarde voydez 
theire horsez. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. 298 That he 
wold graunte hym that day the auauntward in his bataylle. 

Avaria: see AVANIA, AVERAGE 56.2 

Avarice (x'viris). Forms: 3-4 auaris, -ise, 
4-5 averyce, -ys, 4-6 -ice, avaryce, 4- avarice. 
Sc. 5 awarys, awerys, 6 auereis. [a. OF. avarice, 
ad. L. avdaritia, f. avaris greedy: see -1cE.] In- 
ordinate desire of acquiring and hoarding wealth ; 
greediness of gain, cupidity. 

1300 Cursor Al, 10112 Pe woild has tuynne to his ascyse, 
Pat es auaris, and couaytise. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jers. 7. P 671 
Coveitise is for to coveit swiche thinges as thou hast not; 
and avarice is to witholde and kepe swiche thinges as thou 
hast, without rightful nede. ¢14z5 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xx. 
28 Pryd, Falshud, and Covatys He held at wndyr, and 
Awarys. 1549 Compl. Scotl. (1872) 64 Quhou kyng midas 
gat tua asse luggis on his hede, be cause of his auereis, 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Afed. u.§ 13 To me avarice seems 
not so much a vice, as a deplorable piece of madnesse. 1766 
Gotpso. Vie. W. (1876) 159 Avarice was his prevailing passion. 
1812 Combe: Dr. Syntax) Pictur. x. 36 Pale av’rice may his 
heart possess, The bane of human happiness. 

b. fig. Eager desire to get or keep for oneself. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. ? 670 Avarice ne stont not oonly 
in Jond ne in catel, but som tyme in science and in glorie. 
1709 Pore “ss. Crit. 579 Be niggards of advice, on no pre- 
tense; For the worst avarice is that of sense. 1764 GoLpsM. 
Trav. 264 And all are taught an avarice of praise. 1775 
Burke Sf. Conc. Amer. Wks. 1842 1. 189 This avarice of de- 
solation, this hoarding of a royal wilderness. 

Avaricious (vari-{as), z.; also 6 -ycyouse, 
6-8 -itious. fa. F. avarictenx, -euse, {. avarice, 
‘as if ad. L. *avaritidsus.] Immoderately desirous 
of accumulating wealth; greedy of gain, grasping; 

Jig. eager to possess or accumulate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv. Gj, The auaricious wolf. 1531 
Etyot Gov. (1834) 210 His cruel and avaricious appetite. 
1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 72 Nor will avaritious rich 
men fail to pretend poverty. 1762 H. Watrote Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) IL. 71 Queen Elizabeth was avaricious 
with pomp; James I. lavish with meanness. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Auickerd. wW. vii. (1849) 230 We are naturally .. avaricious 
after imaginary causes of lamentation. 

Avariciously, adv. [f. prec. +-ty?.] In an 
avaricious manner. 

1611 Corcr., dvarement, avariciously. 1682 Norris 
Hieroctes Pref. 19 Neither spends his Goods prodigally.. 
nor yet keeps them avariciously, 1767 Rein /eé. in Iss. 
I. 49/2 Avariciously amassing knowledge. @ 1859 Dr Quin- 
ceY Ceyton Wks. XII. 36 Avariciously to anchor our hopes 
on a pearl fishery. 

Avari‘ciousness. [fas prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being avaricious ; preediness of wealth. 

1560 in Spottiswood //ist. Ch. Scot. 11. (1677) 168 Ava- 
riciousness and solicitude of mony is no less to be damned, 

+ Avari‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. f. avari- 
tiows = AVARICIOUS ; cf. ambition, -ious.] = prec. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. (1661) 157 Gold Colour signi- 
fieth Avarition. : 

+ A-varous, @. Obs. or dia’. Forms: 4-5 au- 
averous(e, 6 avarus, 4-7 avarous. fa. OF. 
averos, -us, f. aveir, avotr, possession: see AVER sd. 
Subsequently confused with F. avare, and so spelt.] 
Avaricious. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand, Syne 5578 Swype coveytous .And 
a nygur and auarous, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /'ers. 7. ? 673 The 
avarous man hath more hope in his catel than in Jhesu 
Crist. 1388 Wyctir 1 Cor. vi. ro Nether theues, nether 
auerouse men, ¢ 1450 Jerdin vi. 106 He 3af to hem that were 
auerouse, golde and siluer. 1§13 DouGias cEneés ut. i, 83 
Flee from this auarus kingis cost. 1658 Lennarp tr. Chare 
ron's Wisd. 1. xxxix. § 6 (1670) 132 So avarous is he of misery. 

tA-varously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 
Avariciously, greedily. 

1382 Wycuir Jods xxvii. 8 If auerously he take. 1432-g0 
tr. /Tigden V1. xxviii. (1879) VIL. 219 Men eitynge avarousely, 
1580 Baret 4 &, A 7135 Auarously or couctously, luare. 

Avast (ava'st), pr. Naut. [prob. a worn-down 
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form of Du. Aoz’uest, howd vast, hold fast: cf. 
Du. ow stop! stay! and Aowvast cramp-iron.) 
llold! stop! stay! cease! 

168: Otway Sotdter's ort. wv. i, Hoa up, hoa up}; so, 
avast there, Sir. 1727°51 Cuamnens Cyct, clvast, a term 
frequently used on bord a ship, signifying to stop, hold, or 
stay. 1748 Smotirit Mod, Nand, xii, ‘Avast there friend, 
none of your tricks upon travellers,” 1836 Marryat J/idsh. 
Easy xix. 7o ‘Avast heaving,’ said Gascoigne. 

Avatar avatau, avatar. [ad. Skr. avatara 
descent, f. ava down + f7-, far-, to pass over.] 

1. Hindoo Myth, VYhe descent of a deity to the 
earth in an incamiate form. 

1784 Sir W. Jones in sisiat, Res. 1, 234 The ten Avatars 
or descents of the deity, in his capacity of Preserver 1858 
Buveriwck /f1st. Jndia I, iv. ii. 28 The fifth avatar, called 
Varuna, because in it Vishnu assumed the form of a dwarf. 

2. Manifestation in human form; incamation. 

1815 Scott Paul's Lett. (1839) 325 A third avatar of this 
singular emanation of the Evil Principle [Bonaparte]. 1878 
R. Sayter in VY. Amer, Rev. CRXVI. 94 M:Clellan was... 
the very god of war, in his latest avatar. 

3. Manifestation or presentation to the world as 
a ruling power or object of worship. 

1859 Masson Afrlton 1. 226 The avatar of Mathematics 
had not begun. /déd. 447 Glad that the avatar of Donne, as 
an intermediate power between Spenser and Milton, was so 
brief and partial. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Mar. 541/1 The 
Baireuth festivals. .the completest and most charucteristic 
avatars of art our century can shew. 

4. loosely, Manifestation ; display ; phase. 

1850 L. Hunt A ufodiog. ii. (1860) 36 She ended with en- 
joying, and even abetting, this new avatar of the Chureh 
inilitant. 1880 L. Srernen /’ofe ii. 29 Wit and sense are 
but different avatars of the same spirit. 

Avauncee, obs. form of AVENS. 

Avaunce, -se, etc., obs. forms of ADVANCE, etc. 


+ Avaw nt, 54.1 Ols. Forms: 4-6 au- avant, 
4-7 Qu- avaunt(e, 5 awaunte, 6 advaunt(e, (Sc. 
awant). [f. Avaunt v.1] 

1. A boast, vaunt ; boasting, vain-glory. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb. 355 Yf hou pyn auaunt perforny my3t. 
¢1380 Wycur Three Treat. 35 Thei tellen to greet avaunt, 
that thei ben charious to the puple. ¢1430 Life St. Nathe- 
rine 56 Not in auant of pryde, bot in mekenesse. 1553 
Brenve Q. Curtius 11. 25 These wordes he spake with 
greater avaunt then trueth. 

2. esp. in phr. 7o make avaunt: to boast, de- 
clare confidently or arrogantly ;= AvaunT v. 

¢ 1340 Atex. & Dind. 570 Of more make je avaunt. .pan 3e 
mow forpen. 1465 Vaston Lett. 512 11. 206 They make ther 
awaunte were that I may be goten I schul dye. 1553 87 
Foxe A. & A. 500) 342/2 The saide Bishop dooth make 
his auaunt, that he had full power to create and depose 
kinges. @1600 Parl, Byrides 228 in Hazl. £. 7. P. WI. 179 
For the Crowe spake the Cormoraunt, And of his rule made 
great avaunt. 

3. Promise. 

cxzz5 £.£. Alt. P B. 664, la-vow verayly be avaunt bat 
I made, I schal..sende to Sare a soun & an hayre. 

+Avawnt, 54.2 Obs. [A substantive use of 
AvaunT adv. or int, taken as a name for itself ; 
cf. alarm, assemble sb.] The order to be off, 

1596 Br. Bartow Three Serm. ii. 132 The diuell tempted 
him, but he gaue him the auaunt, with the sworde of the 
spirit. 1613 Suaxs. //en, V///, u. iii, To give her the 
avaunt! 1711 Suartrss. Charac. (1737) 1. 232 The defiance 
or avant [to Satan] shou'd run much after this manner. 

+Avau'nt, v.! Oss, Forms: 4-6 au- avaunt(e, 
4-7 avant, 6 advant, -uant, -vaunte, (Sr. a- 
want). [a. OF. avante-r, avaunte-r, {. 2 to, here 
intensive + vavfer:—late L. ainttire to boast (Au- 
gustine), freq. of *vasare to lie (in Pr. and It.), f. 
vanus vain, empty. For the form advant see Ap- 
pref. 2. In OF. as in Eng. mostly refl., savanter.] 

1. trans. To speak boastfully or proudly of: 
a. To glory in, boast of (an action); b. To speak 
proudly of, praise, commend (a person). 

1303 R. Bruxne Handi. Syune 8309 And pat ys nat be 
synne leste, Avaunte py synne to hym pat pou sest.  ¢ 1440 
Lone Flor. 299 Wyth mekyll worschyp they hym avaunt. 
¢1380 Sir Ferumd, 42 Pat ny3t was Charles proude].. & 
auaunted his kniztes olde. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & Fi. 
Ixxvi. 10 When he at end (to them) had it a vaunted, 

e. with comf/. To boast, declare confidently (¢0 e). 

€1374 Cuatcer Bocth. 1.1. 5 Whereto auaunted e) 3e¢ me 
to be weleful. 1513 Brapsuaw Sv. erdurge (1848) 212 That 
I may the anaunt A gentill Werburge. 

2. refl. To boast, brag, glory, vaunt oneself. 
Const. of, for. 

1340 Hampo.e /’7. Consc. 4298 His disciples..Sal pam 
avant, and pam self hald Beiter of lif. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Melib. P 5853 Prudence had herd hire housbond avaunie him 
of his richesse. 1547 //omsdies 1. 1. ii. 28 When a man 
avaunteth not himself for his own righteousness. 1580 Barr 
Aly, A714 Toauaunt himselfe prowdely, Gloriartinsotenter. 

b. with sedbord. cl. or inf. phr. 

€1315 Suoreuam 118 To segge that ich hyt maky can.. 
Dar ich me nau3t avanty. ¢ 1386 Caraccer I 're's 7. 158, 
I dar me wel avaunte, Thy lif is sauf. 1483 Caxton God, 
Leg. 28/2 Evy! peple auaunte them 10 haue don myraclex. 
1553-87 Foxe 41. & JV. 11684! II. 95 He so avanted himself, 
that he had slain a Lutheran Priest. 

3. ity. in sense of 2. 

1471 Rirtey Comp. llch. v.(Ashm. 1652) 154 As they make 
boste of and avaunte. 1569 J. Saxrorp -lgv7fpa's | an. 
Artes 182), In this serpente fetie him then auiunte, that 
glorieth in knowledge. 1573 CoorEr 7hesuur., Glorter,.to 
auaunt or boast, to thende to haue praise. ee 
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b. with sadbord. cl. or inf. phr. 

1473 Six J. Paston in Let?. 722 111.85 He shall not avaunt 
that evyr he spake with hym. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius 
vui. 5 Advauntyng the notable victorye at Cheronese to be 
his dede. 1576 GascoiGne PAilomene \Arb.) 89, I might ad- 
uant Of al his specch to knowe the plaine entent, 

+ Avawnt, v.2 Ods.; also 6 advant. [f. A- 
vAUNT adv., but also influenced probably by A- 
VAUNTv.! 1 and ADVANCE v. In sense 3, apparently 
from the interjectional sense away! be off!) 

1. ¢xtr. To go or come forward, advance. 

c1400 Beryn 1972 Somtyme thowe wolt auaunte, & som 
tyme wolt arere. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. iii. 6 To whom 
avaunting in great bravery. 

2. trans. To raise, ADVANCE. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 246 To knighthode more and more 
Prowesse avaunteth his corage. c¢ 1400 J/elayne 1575 The 
kynge callede sir lyonelle, And a-vauntede hym full heghe. 
1605 [see ADVANT 7.*], 

3. To be off, go away, depart. 

1549 CovERDALE Erasm. Par, Jude 21 That they should 
not avaunt..into the dongeon of eternal damnacion. 1601 
CnestER Love's Aart. xii. (1878) 83 It causeth them from 
thence for to auaunt. 

Avaunt (avont, avant), adv., 7vt., etc. Forms: 
4-7auaunt, 5 8au-avant, (5a-want), 4-avaunt. 
[a. F. avant to the front, forward, before :—L. ad 
ante ‘from before,’ used in late L. for the simple 
ante; cf. arrear.] 

+ A. adv. Forward, to the front. Odés. 

¢1400 Kom. Rose 3958 With that word came Drede avaunt. 
1bid. 4793 Never the more avaunt, Right nought am I 
thurgh youre doctrine. 1415 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 125 Lete 
every man preve hym silfe a good man this day, and avant 
baneres. ¢1440 Arthur 444 Than seyd Arthour, ‘ Auaunt 
Baner, & be Goo.’ | 

B. tnterjectionally. orig. and lit.;: Onward ! move 
on! goon! fence, Begone! be off! away! 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 925 A-wantt, a-want pe, on- 
worthy wrecchesse! ¢1525 SKELTON Agst, Garnesche 112 
Avaunt, Avaunt, thou sloggysh. 1607 CuHapman Sussy 
LD’ Amb, Plays 1873 11. 55 Auant about thy charge. 1687 
Concreve Old Bachelor ur. vi, No! No! Avaunt! I'llnot 
be slabbered and kissed now. «1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 80 
Avaunt, she cried, offensive to my sight! 1849 C. Bronté 
Shirley Il, il. 43 Accosted me as Satan, bid me avaunt. 

C. prefix. Forward, fore-. See later spelling 
AvanT-, also the aphetic forms Vant-, VAN-. 

Avauntage, obs. form of ADVANTAGE. 

+ Avau'ntance. Olds. rare. [a. OF. avant- 
ance, n. of action f. avanter: see AVAUNT v.! and 
-ANCE.] Boasting, self-glorification. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 123 The vice cleped Avauntance, 
Jbid. 131 In armes lith none avauntance. 

+Avaunter. Os. Forms: 5 avauntour, 6 
-ure, advaunter. [a. OF. avanteur, -our, n. of 
agent f avanter: see AVAUNT v.1]_ A boaster. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer 7yoy/us m1. 260 Avauntour and a lier, all 
is one. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vu. v. 327 The 
auaunter of hymselfe is worse than the lacker of hymselfe. 
c1530 Lv. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 440 For I neuer 
saw so good a knight and solytel auaunture, 1553 BRENDE 
Q. Curtius vin. 5 Being over great an advaunter of hymselfe. 

+ Avau nting, vé/. sd. [f. Avaunt v1 +-1nG1] 
Boasting, self-glorification, vaunting. 

€1380 Sir Feruinzb, 352 Pat auantyngge pat pou hast mad. 
1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 256/1 In the vaine auaunting 
of hys own false boast and prayse. 

+ Aven nieng, ppl. a. Obs. 
-InG2.] Boastful, vain-glorious. 

1494 Fasyan vil. 280 In y* moste auauntynge maner, 

+Avauntment. O%s. rare—'. [a. OF *avante- 
ment, n. of action f. avanter: see AVAUNT v.! and 
-MENT.] Boasting, self-glorification. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Syne 4579 Fyrst ys pryde, as 
pou wel wost, Auauntement, bobaunce, and bost. 

+ Avauntry. Os. Also 4 -arie, 5 -erye. 
[a. OF. *avanterie, n. of quality f. avanteur: see 
AVAUNTER and -y.] Boastfulness, boasting. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 194 Rebuke him for pat ilk of pat 
auauntrie. 1393 Gower Conf. 1.124 That I may never.. 
Of love make avauntarie. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1. i. 
4a/2 Lete us flee vayne glory, pryde and auaunterye. 

Avawmbrace, Avawmwarde: see AYANT-. 

Avawnetage, obs. form of ADVANTAGE. 

+ Avay', avey’, v. Ols. Also 4 (north. a- 
waye. [a. OF. avze-r, pres. sing. avcie, to put one 
on his way, start, guide, direct, instruct, cogn. 
with Pr. and Sp. azar, It. avviare:—Romanic *ad- 
viare, f.ad to, vam way: cf. F. ervoyer, OF. en- 
vier, enveter:—L. *inviare. Cf. AVYE.] 

trans. To instruct, inform, teach. (Frequent in 
Shoreham ; erron. printed by Wright aneye, anaye.) 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 19 Ther he set atte soupere, And.. Of 
sothe he ham aueyde. /éd. 158 For swythe wel he [the 
devil} was auayd Of mannes stad. c 1325 £. E. Aldit. 7, 
A. 799 Quo con rede, He loke on bok & be awayed. 

+ Avay'ment. Olds. In 3 aueyment, 4 Sv. 
awayment. [a. OF. avezement (later Parisian 
avoiement), f. aveier: see Avay aud -MENT.] In- 
struction, information ; @/so (legal) declaration. 

[The later sense is common with OF. avoce-, avetement : 
Godefroy suggests confusion with avocment AvowMENT. } 

€1315 SHOREHAM 77 Of spoufse)hoth thys aueynient Louk- 
eth jou for hordome. ¢1425 Wyntoun Crov. vill. v. 113 Dis 
dwne, and pe awaymentis Consawyd full in pare intentis. 


[f as prec. + 
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Ave (évz), zt. and sb. Forms: 3-7 aue, 7 
auee, 5- ave. [a. L. ave, 2nd sing. imp. of avére 
to be or fare well, used as an expression of welcome 
or farewell. (In earliest use = Ave ALaria.)] 

A. int, Hail! welcome !—Farewell! adieu! 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvi. 151 Aue raby, quod pat ribaude 
..And kiste hym. 1850 Tennyson /2 AZemt. lvii, And ‘ Ave, 
Ave, Ave,’ said, ‘Adieu, adieu’ for evermore. 

B. sé. 

1. a. A shout of welcome. b. A farewell. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. 1, i, 71 Their lowd applause, 
and Aues vehement. 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 1.1. Wks. 
1874 III. 8 The people.. Have shrild their Auees high. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert 7yav. 191 And for her Ave her sacri- 
fice is bettered with .. Jewels her kindred throw upon her. 

2. Short for Avi Mary, q.v. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 18 Wended ou to vre Leafdi onlicnesse, 
& cneoled mid fif auez. ¢1330 Kyng of Tars 1116 Ur ladi 
with an avé he grette. c1430 Freemasonry 622 Say thy 
pater noster and thyn ave. 1596 SpeNseR F. Q, 1. tii. 13 
Every day..thrise nine hundred Aves, she was wont to say. 
1808 Scotr Marm.1.xxvi, He sleeps before his beads Have 
marked ten aves. 

b. Ave-bell: that rung at the hours when Aves 
are to be said. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 11. (1636) 88 Dayly after three 
toulings of the Ave Bell. 1849 Rock Ck. of Fathers 111. 
ix. 336 The Ave bell, morning and evening, was instituted 
by Constitutions of 1347. 

3. a. The time of ringing the Ave-bell. b. The 
beads on a rosary corresponding to the number of 
Aves repeated. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 29 The seid chymes to goo also at 
the avees. /éid. 42 A peyre bedys of sylvir w' x. avees and 
ij. patern[oste]ris of sylvir and gilt. 

+ A've, v. Obs. rere—'. [f. prec.; cf. to salvo.] 
To greet with shouts of Ave; to hail, acclaim. 

1611 Heywoop Gold, Age i. i. Wks. 1874 III. 47 Wher's 
that Godhead With which the people Auee'd thee to heauen? 

Aveer, variant of AVER sé. Ods. property. 

Aveile, obs. form of AVAIL. 

+ A:velinges, adv. Obs. rare—'. [?f. AvE- 
LONGE, with termination assimilated to advs. in 
-LINGs.] In an oblong or oval shape. 


1577 Durham Ills (1860) 14 Eache to have half a yarde 
of lyninge clothe cut avelinges, in the stede of huddes. 


+ Ave'll, v. Obs. [ad. L. dvell-tre, f. ad = ab- 
away, off + vel/ée to pull away, tear off.] To pull 
or tear away, pull up. 

1530 State Pagers Hen. VIII,1, 357 {1t] hath takyn suche 
rotys, that the same can (never) be auellyd. 
New Disp. ? 232 Avelling the .. membrane lining the chest. 


Avellan (avelin, xvélin), a. and sd.; also 
avell-,avelane. [ad. L. Avel/inus of Avella or 
Abella, a town in Campania famous for its fruit- 
trees and nuts. Cf Sp., It. avellana sb., OF. 
avelin adj., avelaine sb., mod.F. aveline sb.] 

A. adj. Of Avella; filbert-, hazel-; cf. L. Aved- 


‘Jana nux. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. viii, Adamas. . passep 
neuer pe quantite of a note avelane [1535 walnut]. 1875 
Brackmore A, Lorraine 111. xxvii. 340 From the size of an 
avellan-nut to that of a small castane. 

B. sb. Afilbert- or hazel-nut. (See also quot. 1610.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. \xvii. (1495) 285 Grete 
nottes & Auellanes. 1610 Marknam AMasterp. u. clxxili. 
484 Auellane, which we call the ashes of nut-shells burnt. 

b. attrib. in Her., as applied to a kind of cross. 

1611 Gwitum Heraldrie 1. i, 190 A Crosse Auellane. 
1727 Bravery Fam. Dict., Avelane.. the Form of a Cross, 
which resembles four Filberts in their Husks or Cases, joined 
together at the great End. 

[? a. 


+ A'velonge, awe-, awey-, 2. Ods. 
Icel. aflangr (cf. Da. aflang, Sw. aflang), itself a 
late adaptation of L. od/ongus OBLONG.] Oblong 


or oval ; drawn out of the square. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 17 Auelonge (v.r. awelonge, 1499 
aweylonge), odlongus. /bid. 517 Warpyn, or wex wronge 
or avelonge, as vesselle, oblougo. 2?a1500 Hart. WS. No. 
1002, 119 Odsongo, to make auelonge. 1828 Carr Cravex 
Dial, |. 14 Avelang, elliptical, oval. 


Ave Maria (sce below). [L. and It.J, and 

Ave Mary (@-v/méeri). [See Avr.] The 
flail Mary! the angelic salutation to the Virgin 
(Luke i. 28), combined with that of Elizabeth 
(v. 42), used as a devotional recitation, with the 
addition (in more recent times) of a prayer to 
the Virgin, as Mother of God; so named from its 


first two words. 

The words are : ‘Ave[Maria] gratia plena, Dominus tecum; 
benedicta tu in mulieribus; et benedictus fructus ventris tui 
[Jesus; Amen]. Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus nunc et in hora mortis nostra.’ (The words 
Jesus, Amen, were added by Pope Urban LV, 1261-66. They 
are now omitted, since the addition of the prayer first 
sanctioned by Pius V, 1568.) 

c1230 Ancr. R. 46 Pritti Pater nostres, & aue Maria efter 
euerich Paternoster, ¢1365 CuHaucer AS CN., An Avemary 
or twey. 1552 Aur. Hamitton Catechism (1884) 273 The 
Salutatioun of the Angel Gabriel, callit the 4ve Maria: 
‘Hail Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the, blissit art 
thow amang wemen, and blissit is the fruit of thi wambe.’ 
1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. VJ, u. i. 162 Numb'ring our Aue-Maries 
wih our Beads. 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. i, il. 1v. (1676) 
180/1 To say so many paternosters, avemarias, creeds. 1765 
Tucker Lf. Nat. II. 414 Mumbling over Paternosters and 
Ave Mary’s. 1876S. Curtis in M. Amer. Rev. CX XIII. 52 


1651 Biccs . 


AVENGE. 


Death gives him time only to recite an Avemaria and a 
Paternoster. 

b. =AVE 56, 2 a, 3 a. 

_ 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 6 The devotion advised 
is the Ave Marie, and the Bell which rings to it hath also 
that name, 1835 Penny Cycl. 111. 166/1 Ave Maria is in 
Italy..about half an hour after sunset..In many churches 
..the bells are also rung at the first dawn of day, and this 
is called in Italy the morning Ave Maria. 

(Of the Latin the usual Eng. pronunciation is 2i-vz,- 
maret'a, but a've,mar7‘4 after Italian, or ‘restored Latin," 
is common ; some poets have ma'ri,a after L. precedents, 

Avenaceous (evinéi-fas), a. [f. L. avéndce-us, 
f, avéna oats: see -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, oats; in ot. belonging to the Avene 
or Oat-grasses, including the cultivated oats. 

1775 AsH, Avenacious. 1847 in Craic. 

+ A'venage. Ods. [a. F. avenage, f. aveine, 
avoine:—L. avéna oats; cf. med.L. avendgium.] 
A payment in oats made to a landlord or feudal 
superior. 

1594 Norpen Sfec. Brit. Essex (1840) 9 Barstable..yeeldeth 
greate store of ottes .. whence her Mat hath greate store 
of prouision of auenage. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gen, 182 Avenage, or an homage of oats, Avenarium tribu- 
tunt. 1742 BAILEY, Avezage, Oats paid toa Landlord in- 
stead of other Duties. 

+ A:'venant, a.and sé. Ods. Forms: 4-5 au- 
avenant, -aunt(e, 4 auinant. Vorth. 4-5 aven- 
and, -aund, -ond(e, awenand, (auonand). [a. 
OF. avenant, pr. pple. of avenir to arrive, happen, 
succeed, to suit, befit, become :—L. advenire, f. ad- 
to + venire to come.] 

A. adj. 

1. Convenient, suitable, agreeable. 

c1300 A. Adis. 6333 They no haveth camayle, no olifaunt, 
No kow, no hors avenaunt. 1375 Barsour Sruce ul. 41 
Tharfor me thynk maist awenand To withdraw ws. ¢1440 
Morte Arth.2627 Aketouns avenaunt for Arthur hym selfene. 

b. with zzf Fit, able to. Cf. OF. avenant a. 

¢ 1400 Octouian 923 Nodosyper nasso avenaunt To stonde 
hys strok. 

2. Handsome, comely, graceful; pleasant. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 5020 Pair bodys sal be semely 
..With avenand lymes. a@1440 Sir Degrev. 1309 ‘Syre 
duke avenaunt { pray the hold couvenaunt.’ 1481 CaxTon 
Ayrr, 1. xiv. 45 A lytil man is ofte wel made and auenaunt. 

B. sé. That which suits one ; convenience, pur- 
pose. At or Zo one’s avenant; at one’s conye- 
nience or pleasure, as suits one. 

c1400 Vwatne & Gaw. 3174 He said, That war noght mine 
avenant. a1440 Sir Degrezv. 370 One the morow sire De- 
grevvant Dyght him at is avennaunt. . 

+ A-venantly, adv. Ods. [f. prec. adj. +-L¥2.] 
Suitably. agreeably, pleasantly. 

1350 Will. Palerne 3784 Armed at alle points and ave- 
nanth horsed. /ézd. 4884 Alphouns..auenauntli him grette. 

+ Ave'nary, -ery. Oés. [a. AF. avenerie, 
= OF. aveniére :—L. *avenaria, £, avendrius: see 
next.] The office of the avener. 

1601 Tate Househ. Ord, Edw. 1], § 56 And receve livery 
of hay, oates, and littere from the office of the avenery. 
1627 R. Perrot Facobs Vowe 48 Payable unto his Avenary.. 
1631 Powett Tom: Ald Trades 168 Vhe Master of the Horse 
preferrs to the Avenanarie [séc] and other Clarkeships offices. 

Avence, obs. form of AVENS. 

+ Ave'ner. Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 auey- 
ner, 5-8 avener, 7 avenor, -our, -ar, (g aveynor). 
[a. OF. aventer, avener, oat-merchant :—L. adj. 
avenarius pertaining to oats.] A chief officer of 
the stable, who had charge of the provender for 


the horses. 

[1282 Petit. in Tower Lond., Sive Accipitrariorum, sive 
falconariorum, sive Avenariorum.] a@ 1q400 in Wright Voc. 
176 Abatis, avener. c1460 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 305 Pe Aueyner schalle ordeyn prouande .. For bo 
lordys horsis. 1576 Zxf. in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. II. 51 
The Avener, equiries and all others of the stable. 1671 F. 
Puitipes Neg. Necess,223 The Equirries and Avenors. 1727 
Hist. Reg. Chron, Diary 26 Appointed Avener and Clerk 
Martial to the King. 1861 Exg. Home 80 He gave to the 
aveynor the coarse lentil bread baked for that purpose. 

Aveng, pa. t. of Arone v. Obs. to take. 

Avenge (ive'ndz), v. Forms: 4-6 auenge, 
(4 awenge), 5 avenie (=/e), 5-6 aduenge, 5- 
avenge. [a. OF. avenger (3rd s. pr. avenge), f. a 
to + vengier:—L. vindicare to claim as one’s own, 
avenge: see VINDICATE. The pref. a- was often 
in the 15-16th c. expanded to ad-, after assumed 
Latin analogies ; cf. advertise, advance, advowson.] 

1. To take vengeance, inflict retributive punish- 
ment, exact satisfaction, or retaliate, on behalf of 
(an injured person, violated right, etc.) ; to vindi- 
cate. Const. on, 2#pon, of (arch.), against (arch. 
or obs.), (over obs.) the offender; of, agaizst the 


offence (arch.), a. trans. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. B. eo Now kynde me auenge. 
©1450 Merlin x. 155 He wolde his felowe a-venge yef he in 
eny wyse cowde. 1526 Tinpate Luke xviii. 3 Avenge [Wy- 
CLiF, venge] me of myne adversary. 1591 Suaxs. 1 Hen. V/, 
1, iv. 94 Remember to auenge ine on the French. 1655 
Mitton Son. xviii, Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints. 
1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro _u. iv, Go, and avenge your fallen 
brethren. 1866 Neate Seg. & //y22s 74 Thou shalt avenge 
Thy right. 

b. vefl. (on one’s own behalf.) 


AVENGE. 


¢1380 Sir Fernmd. 1029 Auenge pe her-of eft sone. 1481 
Caxton AZyrr. ul. xiii. 162 Thus auenged he hym on her. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xvi. 259 Brute Beasts .. they ad- 
uenge themselues. 1861 Hook Lives Aéfs. |. vil. 377 Edwy 
had the power to avenge himself upon Dunstan. 

fig. 1837 WisrAuit |} enetia 1.ix, He..avenged himself at 
these moments for his habitual silence before third persons. 

ec. passively. (Chiefly with reflexive sense.) 

¢1375 Wyciar Antecrist 126 Crist was suftryng & forjaue, 
& pei wolen be awengid. c1440 Syr Gowghter 448 On the 
he will avenied be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 418/2, I shal 
he aduengyd agenst the. 1535 Coverpace /’s. cxix. 84 
When wilt thou be auenged of iny aduersaries? 1667 Mit- 
ton P. L. 1x. 143 Hee to be aveng’d.. Determin’d to ad- 
vance into our room A Creature form'd of arth. 

a, ifr. (refl, pron. omitted) ‘fo take vengeance. 

1535 Coverpate /sa. i. 23, | must ease me of myne ene- 
mies, and a venge [1611 auenge me] vpon them. 1611 Binte 
Lev, xix. 18 Thou shalt not auenge [Coverpace, thyself], 
nor beare any grudge against the children of thy people, 

2. trans. To take vengeance, inflict retributive 
punishment, or retaliate on aecount of, or to exact 
satisfaction for (a wrong or injury, or the feelings 
of resentment caused by it), Const, as in 1. 

1377 Lana... /*. 7. B. xvin. ror For be pis derkenesse ydo 
his deth worth avenged. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I vij, 
Tor to auenge his grete yre. 1541 Barnes Is. (1573) 2891 
The which God shall aduenge full straitly ouer you. 1611 
Bist /Zosea i. 4, I will auenge the blood of lezreel vpon 
the house of Iehu. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 112 To avenge 
even a look that threatened her with insult. 1860 Massey 
ITist, Eng. V1. xxix. 267 Private grudges were avenged, 

+ 3. To take vengeance upon. Ods. 

1633 Be. Hatt //ard Texts 206 Thy mercy in blessing and 
forgiuing thy people, and thy judgment in avenging thine 
enemies, 1 [see Avencine v7, sé.) 

“| Neither in earlier, nor even in modern, usage 
is the restriction of avenge and its derivatives to 
the idea of just retribution, as distinguished from 
the malicious retaliation of sevenge, absolutely ob- 
served, although it largely prevails. 

Avenge, sd. arch. [f. pree.vb.] Execution of 
vengeance; retributive punishment, retaliation 
(either upon an offender, or on account ofa wrong). 

1568 Q. Exiz. in H. Camphell Love-lett, Mary Q. Scots 
(1824) App. 12 Fearing his avenge when he shall come to 
aze. a1603 I’. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem, N. 7. (1618) 668 
‘That for Gods glory in the avenge of Idolatry. .there should 
be no rain for a time. 1880 Lit. World 31 Dec. 453/1 A 
Spanish avenge for the death of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Avengeance (iAvendzéns). ? Obs. [f. as pree. 
after vengeance.} Avenging; vengeance. 

1535 CoverDALe /sa. xi. 1 The daye of y* avenzeaunce of 
oure God. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 11. (1726) 49 This neglected, 
fear Signal Avenzeance. 

Avenged avendgd, -3éd), Af/. a. [f. AVENGE v. 
+-ED.] (One) on whose behalf vengeanee is taken. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems 11.7 Bring the avengéd’s son 
anear. 

Avengeful (Avendgzful), ¢. [f. AVENGE sd. + 
-FUL,] Full of vengeance, vengeanee-taking. 

1591 SPENSER Tears of Aluses 8 loues auengefull wrath. 
1649 tr. Adcoran 73 God will be avenged on him, he is om- 
nipotent, and avengfull. 1763 Cuurcnit. Deedllist 1. 95 
Fearing his avengeful rod, 184z D'Isracui Amen. Lit. 
I. 19 His avengeful queen cast the mother .. into the river. 

Avengement (Aavendzmént). Also 5-7 au-, 
6 adv-. fa. OF. avengement, f. avengier: see 
AVENGE v, and -MENT.) Infliction of retributive 
punishment, exaction of satisfaction, vengeance. 

1494 Fasyan cl. (R.) In auengement of his sayd lordes 
deth. 1535 Goodly /'rimer (1848) 64 Drawn to.. avenge- 
ment, wrath, or such other vices. 1670 Mitton //ist. Zing. 
ty. (1851) 167 Thir full avengement upon Ecfrid. 1795 f 
Tayior Apuleius (1822) 212 He.. enjoyed the most grateful 
avengement of corrupted nuptials, 1826 E. Irvine Babylon 
Il. 319 The Lord, in all his avengements, hath..an eye 
to... the reformation of the wicked. 

Avenger (Avendgas). [f. AvVeNcE v. + -ER1.] 

1. He who avenges (the injured or the injury). 

1535 CoverbaLe /sa. xli. 14 The holyone of Israel thine 
avenger [Wvycuir, ajeen biere] — Yash. xx. 5 Yf the 
auenger of bloude [Wyctir, blood wreker, venger] folowe 
vpon him, 1741 MippLeton Crcero (1742) ILI. x1. 265 The 
avenger of so many treasons. 1818 Byron CA. //az. iv, 130 
Time, the avenger, unto thee I lift My hands and eyes. 
1876 Green Short /7ist, i. $1 (1882) 2 Every freeman was his 
own avenger, 

+2. He who takes vengeance on, or punishes 
(the offender). Cf. AVENGE v. 3. Ods. 

1388 Wrye.iF /’s. viii. 3 That thou destrie the enemy and 
avengere [1382 veniere]. a@ 1625 Boys /WVés. (1630) 878 And 
they be called Auengers in that they persecute the friends 
of God. 1667 Mitton /?. L. x. 241 Ere this he had return’d, 
with fury driv’n By his Avenger. 

Avengeress (Ave'ndz¢rés). 
A female avenger. 

1595 Spenser /. Q. ul. viti. 20 That cruell queene aven- 
geresse. 1855 SincLETON I’/rgié II. 123 The guilty doth th’ 
avengeress.. T'isiphone, Torment in mockery. 

Avenging (Avendzin), vd/. sb. [f. AVENGE v.] 
The action of the vb. AVENGE; avengement. 

1541 Etvor /mage Govt. 166 The auengeyng of his dis- 
pleasure. 1666 Bre. Norwicu Serm. 7 Nov. 27 Even in the 
avenging of conquer’d I:nemies Moderation is advantagious. 
1883 A thenzum x Dec. 700/1 The story of a villain, of his 
victims, and of their avenging. 

Avenging, ///. a. [f.as pree.+-ING?.] That 
avenges or has as its attribute to avenge. 

1596 Seenser F, Q. 1. vii. 47 The bitter dint of his aueng- 


[f. pree. +-Ess.] 
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ing blade. 1667 Maton 7. 1. vn. 184 Whose just avenging 
ire Had driven out th’ ungodly froin his sight. 1781 Gipson 
Dect. & FAL. 119 An avenging Deity. 1836 Ilor. Ssutu 
Tin Trump. (1876) 183 Wielding the avenging thunder. 

Avengingly, a/v. [f. prec.+-1y%.] In an 
avenging manner, with vengeanee, vengefully. 

1824 Gait Kothelan HI. vi. vii. 71 ‘The same day that 
he so avengingly visited Sir Amias. 1843 lacdzu. Mag. 
LHI. 205 Avengingly out from the cloud Come the levin, 
the bolt, and the ball! 

Aveniform (iviniffim), a. [f. L. avéna oats 
+-ForM.] Having the form or appearance of oats, 
oat-like. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Avenin (avrnin). [f. as pree.+-1N.] The ni- 
trogenous principle of the oat. 

1863 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 476 Avenin .. [is] probably 
identical with leguniin. 

tAve'nom, v. Oés. [a. OF. avenime-r = envent- 
mer; see A- pref.to, and cf. ANVENOM.] To poison. 

1314 Guy Warw. 98 His armes alle a-venimed beth. 

Avenor, corrupt form of AVENER. 

Avenous (avinas), a. [f. A-prefil4+ L. vén-a 
vein +-0Us. Avenious (Mayne Axp. Lex. 1853) 
is a bad form.} Without veins, veinless. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Avens (z'vénz), //erd. Forms: 3-5 avence, 5 
avance, avans, 6 avaunce, 6-7 auens, 6- avens. 
(a. OF. avence ; in med.L, avencia, -ancia, -anlia; 
origin unknown.) Popular name of two species 
of the genus Geum (N.O. Hosacea), the Wood 
Avens or Ierb Bennet (G. urdanun:), formerly 
used medieinally and to give a clove-like flavour to 
ale, and Water Avens (G. rivale); also applied to 
the subalpine Mountain Avens (Dryas octopetala). 

¢1zgo in Wright Voc, (W.) /555 Avencta, avence, harefot. 
cx14q20 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Rede nettel crop and avans 
also. a1500 Re/. Ant, 1. 53 Tak avaunce, matfelon, yarow. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 133 The leaues of Sanamunda, Auens, 
or Herbe Bennet, are rough. 1616 SurFtet Countr. Farm 
182 Costmarie and Auens .. haue the taste of Pepper and 
Cloues. 1858 Kines..cy A/isc, I. 176 The avens—fairest and 
most modest of all the water-side nymphs... with a soft blush 
upon her tawny cheek. 1863 BArinc-Goup /ce/and 190 The 
pale mountain avens with its sunny heart. 

tAvent, v. Obs. [a. AF. avente-r (= OF. es- 
verter, mod.F, éventer):—Romanie*exventare, f. L. 
ex out + ventus wind.]} 

1. ¢rans. To air, to refresh with cool air, es. 
by opening the front of the helmet so as to admit 
it; hence, to open (the helmet) for this purpose. 

1375 Barsour Sruce vi, 305 That of his basnet than had 
tane To awent hym [zv.7. tak the air] for he wes hate. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7090 He voidet his viser, auentid 
hym seluyn. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 1941 As he schulde hys 
helme avente, A quarell smote hym. c1qs0 Merdin ax. 335 
Thei were well refresshed and a-vented. 

2. reff. and intr. Tocome out or eseape into the 
open air; fig. to escape from confinement. Hence 
Aventing vb/, sb. 

1375 Wryetir Sern, (Sel. Wks. 1869) 1. 219 Whanne pei 
ben aventid. .Goddis lawe lymyteb how pes wyndis shulen 
passe awei. ¢1380 — De Pseudo-Frercs Wks. (1880) 319 
It were good to many men pat ben closid in pise ordris bat 
pei disporteden hem in pe world. for siche auentyng many 
times fordoip enuye, ire & lust. 

Aventail, -ayle («véntzl). Forms: 4-9 
aventail(e, -ayle, 4-5 aventaille, -ale, avan- 
taille, adventayle. fa. AF. *aventai/=OF. es- 
ventatl air-hole, f. esventer (see prec.): the Lat. 
type is *exventaculum (cf. propugnaculum), Yor 
the form in adv-, see AD- pref. 2.] 

The movable front or mouthpiece of a helmet, 
which may be raised to admit fresh air. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 608 Wyth a ly3tli vrysoun ouer 
be auentayle. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer J roylus v.1558 As he drough 
a kynge by th’ avantaille. @1400 Octoutian 1153 Hys ad- 
ventayle he gan unlace. 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 1618 Pysane, 
aventayle, and gorgere. 1805 Scott Last A/iustr. u. iii, 
And lifted his barred aventayle. 1842 Slackw. AJag. II. 
171 With pierced aventails for the eyes and mouth. 

Aventine (zvéntain). [ad. L. Aventinus (se. 
mons) one of the seven hills of Rome.) 7g. A 
secure position, a ‘strong tower.’ (Oés.) 

@1625 Beaum. & FL. (in Webster) Into the castle’s tower, 
The only Aventine that now is left him. 1626 Massixcer 
Rom, Actor. i, lexpect No favour from him. My strong 
Aventine is That great Domitian. 

+Aventre, v. Os. Probably an alteration 
of afentre, a. OF. afeutrer to FewTer = to set (a 
spear) in the rest. 

1557 A. Arthur (Copland) 1. xviii, He dressed his shelde, 
and they auentred their speres. 1596 Srenser F. QO. 1. i. 
28 Her mortal speare She mightily aventred towards one, 
And downe hin smot.  /drd. 1. vi.11 And eft aventring 
his steele-headed launce Against her rode. 

+ Ave'nture. Obs. [a. OF. aventure (see Ap- 
VENTURE 50.), used spec. in Ieng. law-books of death 
by accident pure and simple, as distinguished from 
mesaventure, in which some amount of negligence 
is implied.] (See quot.) 

[rz92 Britton 1. viil.] 1672 MAN Ley /nterpr., Aventure 
..is a Mischance, causing the death of a Man, without 
Felony; as when he is suddenly drowned or burnt, falling 
into the Water or Fire. 1809 [Soin Tomuixs Law Dict.) 

Aventure, obs. form of ADVENTURE sé. and v. 


AVER. 


Aventurine, -in (Aiventitirin). Also avant-. 
(a. F. aventurine, ad. lt. avventurino, f. avventura 
chance; so called from its accidental discovery.} 

1, A brownish-colourcd glass interspersed with 
small goll-coloured spangles, manufaetured first 
at Murano, ucar Venice. Also called Artificial 
aventurine, Aventurine glass, Gold flux. 

1811 Pinkerton /’efrad. I]. 461 With an effect resembling 
aventurine. 1883 W. Witviams in Gentl. Alae. July 94 
Aventurine..is a kind of glass of a pale brownish colour, 
brown pink I shonld call it. Bedded and suspended in this 
are innumerable brilliant gold-like spangles. ' 

2. ¢ransf. A variety of quartz, spangled with 
yellow scales of mica, resembling the preceding in 
appearance, 

1858 Tennant Catat Brit. Foss. 77 Warthy Minerals— 
Rock Crystal, Amethyst, Cairngorm, Avanturine. 1861 
C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 63 ‘The true Aventurine, or 
Goldie-stone. .takes a high polish. 1863 Watts Dict, Chem, 
I. 476 Aventurin or Avanturin. : 

3. The colour or appearance of aventurine. 

_ 1791 Hamu.ton Berthollet's Dycing \1, 1.1, vii, The wax 
is coloured .. for aventurine or gold-colour with orpiiment. 

4. altrib. Aventurine glass (sce 1); aventurine 
glaze, a glaze for porcelain which produces a 
similar gold-spangled brown colour; aventurine 
felspar or sunstone, a mixture of oligoclase and 
orthoclase spangled with ycllowish or rcddish 
crystals; aventurine quartz (sce 2). 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 277 Aventurine glass owes its 
golden iridescence to a crystalline separation of metallic 
copper from the mass coloured brown by the peroxide of 
iron. 1816 CLEAVELAND J//x, 269 Aventurine Ieldspar. .con- 
tains little spangles or points, which reflect a brilliant light. 

Avenue (zxviniw), 56. Also 7 advenue, ave- 
new(e, avennue. [a. F. avenue sb. from fem. pa. 
pple. of aventr:—\.. advenire, f. ad to+venire to 
come (after which spelt advenne by some in 16- 
I7the.). Occas., in 18th e., accented ave'nze.] 

+1. The action of coming to: approach. Obs. 

1639 SALTMARSH J’ract, Voltcie 23 The first heate you raise 
by your avenues and addresses will coole. 

2. gen. A way of access or approach ; a passage 
or path of entrance or exit. (Formerly a regular 
military term.) Now chiefly fig. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxv. 1. 917 Hermeum, where is the 
advenue [¢ransitus] out of Burotia into the Iland of Eubara. 
a167z2 Woop Life (1848) 26 Col. Legge .. with the reere 
guarded the towne and avenews. 1678 But1er //ud. 1. i. 
1500 With holy water, like a sluice ‘To overflow all avenues. 
1800 Stuart in HWellesley Disp. (1877) 577 It becomes in- 
cumbent on us to watch .. this avenue to India. 

Jig. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch 160, I have prevented thee 
(6 Fortune) I have stopped up all thy avenewes. 1655 Le- 
STRANGE Chas. /, 8 ‘1o whom we dare not think the ad- 
venue’s of eternal blessednesse precluded. ¢ 1742 C. WESLEY 
in Southey Wesley (1846) 1. xiit. 370 vote, Guard each avenue 
to thy flutt’ring heart, And act the sister’s and the Chris- 
tian’s part. 1876 Green Short /1ist. ix § 9.697 To Scot- 
land the Union opened up new avenues of wealth. 

3. The chief approach to a countiy-house, usually 
bordered by trees ; ence, any broad roadway bor- 
dered or marked by trees or other objeets at regular 
intervals. Sometimes used of the treesalone, with 
tacit disregard of the road they overshadow. 

(The current literal sense, app. introduced by Evelyn.) 

1654 Evetyn Diary 25 Aug., The avenue was vngraceful. 
1664 — Syva Advt., That this may yet be no prejudice to 
the nieaner capacities let them read for avense, the princi- 
pal walk to the front of the house, or seat. 1669 Wort.ipcE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 321 Avennes,Ways or Passages, or Rows 
or Walks of Trees, 1707 Farqunar Bcaua’ Strat. w. 1, 
Drawn by the Appearance of your handsome House. .and 
walking up the Avenue. 1859 Geo. E1iot «i. Bede 111 
Arthur Donnithorne passed under an avenue of limes and 
beeches. 1862STaNLey Yer. Ch. (1877) I. iv. 74 Theavenue 
of sphinxes leading to the huge gateway. _ 

4. A fine wide street. (Used esf. in U S.) 

1858 Hawtnorne /r. §& Jt. Fruds. II. 209 Vhey hardly 
look like streets at all, but, nevertheless have names printed 
on the corners, just as if they were stately avenues. Jad. 
Northumberland Avenue leading to the Thames Embank- 
nient. 

5. The ambulacrum or double row of pores for 


the protrusion of the tube-feet in sea-urchins. 

1841 E, Forses Brit. Starfish 152 ‘Vhere are five pairs of 
avenues; they run from mouth to anus. 1870 RoLtrston 
Anim, Life 141 Along the medial line of each radial avenue. 

A-venue, v. [f. prec. sb.} To make into an 
avenue ; to form avenues in; to line. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 224 The too-fragrant exotics which 
avenue its lengths. 

tA-veny. Obs. 
ef. F. avanie. 

1676 Troncr Drary (1825) 161 Afrayd least an aveny fine) 
should have been layd on them. 1682 WireLter Zonrn. 
Greece 1v. 298 One runs the risque of having the Barque 
burned, and an Aveny set upon you besides. 1682 LuT@ xiii 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1.177 The Turks .. jay greater avenies 
[printed avenue's] on that trade than ever. 

Aver (ci'va1), 56. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4 
a&ueyr, auere, haver, 4-5 auer, 4 aveer, hawere. 
7l.5 auers, averys. 8.5 auoyre, havoire, auolr, 
hauoyr, havyoure, havur, 5-6 hauour. hauoir, 
6 hauor, avyoure. In sense 3 in Sc. 6 avir, 6- 
aver, S.aiver. [a. OF. aveir, aver, mod F. avoir, 
possession, property, stuff, ¢ stock,’ cattle, doniestic 


Anglieized form of AVAN1A ; 


AVER. 


animals, beasts of burden; lit. ‘having,’ subst. use 
of avetr, avoir :—L, habére to have. So It. avere 
“substance, goods, stocke, chattle’ (Florio) ; Sp. 
averes, haveres, pl. ‘goods, wealth, substance’; 
whence med.L. aver, avere, avertum, averim, ‘sub- 
stance, goods,’ and avera, averia, pl. (in Anglo- 
Lat.), ‘beasts, cattle,’ sing.averzm,-ium, sometimes 
averia, ‘beast,’ avertus, affrus, affer, ‘beast of 
burden, draught-horse.’ Eng. had only the Norman 
form aveyr, aver, bef. 1400; the 15th c. introduced 
avoir from literary French, from Caxton onward 
havoir, havor, Havoun (q.v.) in sense 1. The 
earlier avey was retained in north. dial. only in a 
special sense (3).] 

1. a. coll. sing. Possession, property, estate, wealth ; 
money. 

a, 1330 R. Brunne Chrov. 124 In suilk felonie gadred 
grete auere. c1340 Hampo_e Prose Tr. 24 Muchelle haver 
of worldely goodis. 1393 Lanet. P. PZ. C. vin. 32 Pat men 
wende ich were, as in aueyr, riche. ¢1450 A/erdn xi. 167 
Thei boughten londes and rentes .. with the auer that was 
departed. 1495 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) vu. iv. 279/2 
Unryghtfull occupyenge of ony..auer in this worlde, is 
called theeft. 21558 Six Lambervell 150 in Furniv. Percy 
folio 1. 149, lama knight without hawere. A 

B. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 4723 Havoire withoute possessioun. 
©1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxiv. (Gibbs MS.) 53 All 
worldly ryches as in Aver [1530 JV. de Worde, hauoyr). ¢ 1450 
Alerlin xx. 357 All the grete auoir that thei hadde con- 
quered. 1483 Act 1 Rich. /I/,iv. §1 Persones of noo sub- 
staunce ne havur. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 
1221/1 A manne of some hauor and substaunce. 1600 Hor- 
LAND Livy xxxv. xxii. goo Of any havoir, worth and worship. 

b. plural. Possessions, goods, riches. 

¢1440 Partonope 775 Gold and ryche averys. 
Alerli vi, 106 As sone as he hadde the grete auers. 

2. ~/. Farm-stock, cattle, domestic animals of any 
kind, beasts. 

Common in Anglo-French and Anglo-Latin; though no 
vernacular instances have been found, the next sense must 
have arisen out of it. 

[1292 Britron u. xxiii. $6 Cum il deit aver pasture a totes 
maneres des avers, et ne ly soit mie suffert for ge a une 
manere de avers. (Ze. When he ought to have pasturage 
for all kinds of avers (beasts), and he is allowed to have it 
only for one manner of avers.) ?a1300 Reg. Majest. wv. 
xxvil, Averia, id est, animalia muta (transl., Avers, that is, 
dumb-animals), ¢ 1481 Littteton Tenures § 71 Si come 
jeo bayle avn home mes brebits a compester sa terre, oumes 
boefs a arer la terre, et il occist mes auers. (¢ 1574 transl., 
If I lend to one my Sheepe to tathe his Land, or my Oxen 
to plow the Land, and he killeth my Cattell.)] 

3. stug. A beast of burden, a draught ox or 
horse; hence, sfec. a horse used for heavy work, a 
cart-horse ; and in later usage, in orth. dial., an 
old or worthless horse. 

[1285 Stat, West. 2 c.18 Vicecomes liberet ei omnia 
catalla debitoris, exceptis bobus et affris caruce. (1618 
Pucton transl., All the Cattells of the debtor, sauing onely 
his Oxen and beasts of his Plough.) ?.. Vite Abbat. S. 
A bani 76 (Du C.) Centum equos, quorum alii erunt manni, 
alti vero runcini, alii summarii, alii veredarii, alii vero 
averii. (transl., A hundred horses, of which some shall be 
cobs .. some avers.)] ¢ 1505 Dunbar Flyting 229 And cager 
aviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1536 BELLENDENE 
Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 269, I sall gar him draw like ane avir 
in ane cart. 1599 JAmes I Basid. Doron (1603) 62 A kindely 
auer will never become a good horse. 1674 Ray WV. Countr. 
Wds., Average..deduced from the old word Aver [Averium] 
signifying a labouring beast. 1691 Brount Law Dict. s.v. 
Afri (transl. Spelman), In Northumberland, to this day, 
they call a dull or slow Horse, a Fadse aver,or Afcr. 1820 
Scotr Afonast. (1867) 521/1 An auld jaded aver to ride 
upon, 

Aver (4v5'1),v. Pples. averred, averring. 
Forms: 4-7 auer, 6-7 au- averre, 7-8 averr, 6- 
aver. [a. F. avérer, cogn. with Pr. averar, It. 
avuerare :—late L. *advérdre to make true, verify, 
prove to be true, f. ad to (factitive) + vérzs true. 
Sense 2 was the earlier in Fr.] 


+1. ¢razs. To declare true, assert the truth of 
(a statement). Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Hiks, (1880) 306 We auer pis what iude seib 
of apostataes, 1602 WARNER 4/4, Eng. x1. Ixv. (1612) 280 
Loue is a lordly Feast, he writes, and I the same auerre. 
1634-46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 106 That youths doe not 
maintaine fals opinions, howbeit averred by Aristotle or 
other profane authors. 

+ 2. To prove true, confirm, verify. Obs. 

1548 (Apr.) Anpor in Strype £ccé. AJem. 11.1. xv. 122 This 
lying Jesuit can shew no letter .. to aver this his calumnia- 
tion. @1593 H. Smiru Iizs. (1867) 11. 60 That answer .. 
seemeth toaver the truth of that which I say. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist, Turks 132 Onely so farre as shall be .. by the autho- 
rity of good Histories to be auerred. 1678 Trams. Crt. Spain 
52 If the Crime be averred, the Criminal will be so too, 

3. Law. To prove or justify a plea; to offer to 
justify an exception pleaded; to make an aver- 
ment. Const. as in 4. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. VI/, xx, The pleyntif.. may averre that 
the said recovere.. was had by covyne, 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald./ret.inH olinsh. 11. 180/2 The appellant was demanded 
whether he would auerre his demand or not; who when he 
had affirmed that he would, the partie defendant .. did an- 
swer as did the other, that he would auerre it by the swoord. 
1676-7 Marvet. Corr. 286 Wks. 1875 Il. 520 He cannot 
averre against the Record of his conviction. 1847 C. Ap- 
DISON Contracts 1. i. § t (1883) 19 No one can be permitted 
..to aver or to prove anything in contradiction to what he 
has solemnly and deliberately avowed by deed. 


c 1450 
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4. To assert as a fact; to state positively, affirm. 
a. /rans. with simple obj. 

1583 STANYHURST Aeveis 11. (Arb.) 84 What sooth thee 
virgin auerreth, Shee frams in Poétry. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 159, I shall only averr what myself have sometimes 
observed, 1839 James Louis A/V, 1V. 46 What one author 
avers upon the subject, another denies. 

b. with complement or inf. phr. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. v. xi, The Latyn worde whyche 
that is referred Unto a thynge whych is substancyall, For 
a nowne substantyve is wel averred. 1581 Sipney Def 
Poesie(Arb.) 52 How often doe the Phisitians lye, when they 
auer things good for sicknesses. 1699 BentLey Phad. 384 
Which being... within the reach of my own Knowledge, I do 
averr to be a Calumny. 1829 I. Taytor Enthus. iv. (1867) 
100 Is a mystic prediction averred to be unfulfilled? 

e. with sudbord. ed. Cf. quot. 1490 in 3. 

1624 GATAKER Transubst. 80 Both averre that the Ele- 
ments in the Eucharist after consecration retaine. .the same 
nature and suhstance. 1798 CoLEripGe Avec. Mar. u. iv, 
They all averr’d I had killed the Bird That brought the fog 
and mist. 1838 Dickens Nich. Wick. xxx, The shopman 
averring that it was a most uncommon fit. 

d. absol. quasi-txtr. 

1599 GREENE George a Gr. (1861) 264 But, gentle King, for 
so you would aver, And Edwards betters, I salute you both. 
1852 Miss YoncE Cavueos II. xiii. 145 On good authority as 
he avers. 

5. To assert the existence or occurrence of. arch. 

1611 SHAxs. Cyd, v. v. 203 Auerring notes Of Chamber- 
hanging, Pictures. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip, Wks. 1738 I. 
15 Atsop’s Chronicles auer many stranger Accidents. 1673 
Cave Prim, Chr.1.ix. 278 Augustine both avers the custom 
and gives the reason. 1845 R. Hamitton Pop. Educ. ix. 214 
Hobbes .. strongly avers this prerogative of the Ruler. 

Aver, obs. form of A-FIRE and Ever. 

Aver-, in some compound terms pertaining to 
feudal usage, appears to be connected with AVER- 
AGE sé,1 Of these terms, we have only the ex- 
planations (usually inferences from the assumed 
derivation) offered by legal editors of 16th and 17th 
centuries, which are of very doubtful value :— 

+1. Aver-corn. ?Corn paid as a feudal due 
or in lieu of service. 

[1263 Charter in Thorn Chron. 1912/2 Quoddam servitium 
annuum quod AVETCOrH vocatur, sub mensura minus certa. ] 
1670 Biount Law Dict., Aver-corn, is such Corn, as by 
Custom is brought by the Tenants Carts or Carriages to 
the Lords Granary or Barn. ?169§ KENNETT Gloss., civer- 
corn a reserved rent in corn paid to religious houses by 
their tenants or farmers. ; 

+2. Averland. ?Land subject to ‘average.’ 

1670 Biount Law Dict., Averdand, Item Cellarius libere 
solebat capere omnia sterquilinia ad suum opus in omni 
vico, nisi ante ostia eorum qui habebant Averdand. Mon. 
Angl. 1. par. fol. 302, a. It seems to have been such Land 
as the Tenants did plow and inanure, cum averiis suis, for 
the proper Use of a Monastery or Lord of the Soil : [Chrom. 
¥. de Brakelonda 75) Quod autem nunc vocatur Averland, 
fuit terra rusticorum, which was subject to Averages, or the 


, Lord’s Carriages. 


+3. Averpenny. ? Money paid in lieu of ‘ aver- 
age.’ (Cf. AVERAGE! quot. 1206.) 

1253-1378 St. A/, Afagd. Coll. MS. in 4th Rep. R. Com. 
Hist. MSS. (1874) 459/1 [Richard ii. 1378, 12 May. Con- 
firmation to the Knights Hospitallers of charters granted to 
the Templars by Henry iii in 1224, and 1253; of which 
charters the latter. . exempts them from all taxes and tolls, 
including) wardepeny et averpeny et hundredepeny et bor- 
ghelpeny et thethingepeny. 1579 RasTELL Expos. Term. 
26 Averpeny, that is to bee quite of diuers summes of money 
for the kinges auerages. 1691 Blount Law Dict, Averpeny 
(quasi average-peny) is Money contributed towards the 
Kings Averages, or Money given to be freed thereof. 

+4. Aver-silver, ?=Aver-penny. (Halliwell 
suggests: ‘A custom or rent so called, originating 
from the cattle, or avers of the tenants of the soil.’) 

Average, 54.1 Old Law. Forms: 5- average; 
Sc. 6 avarage, arage, arrage, aryage, 6-9 arri- 
age. [In OF. average (Godef.) and med. (Anglo-) 
L. averagium, apparently the same as avera in 
Domesday Book, explained by Spelman as ‘ one 
day’s work which the king’s tenants gave to the 
sheriff.’ In the vernacular form, only in Scotch, 
where also phonetically worn down to arage (cf. 
laverok, lark, favorand, farrand), and spelt arriage 
in association with carriage. Origin uncertain. 

Early explanations evidently treated avera as latinized 
form of OF. ovre, evre work. Sir J. Skene referred it to 
aver ‘beast of burden,’ and so explained the meaning; but 
his proposed explanation (since repeated in the Law Dicts.} 
is hardly supported by the early use of averagium and 
OF. average. Danish hoveri ‘average, soccage-duty, sug- 
gested by Wedgwood, is (with its Romance suffix) a more 
recent word than avevagium, and not possibly its source. 
Mr. C. I. Elton, from the actual use of avera, is disposed to 
revert to the idea of referring it to OF. ovre, e@vre, its form 
being perhaps affected by the use of avere, aver, for pro- 
perty and cattle. He compares averagium with F. ouvrage, 
and med.L. eferagium.) 

Some kind of service due by tenants to the feudal 
superior. Explaincd in the Law Dictionaries, 
since Sir J. Skene, as ‘service done by the tenant 
with his beasts of burden’ (see above). Known 
chiefly in the phrase ‘ arriage and carriage,’ retained 
in Scotch leases till 20 Geo. If, but having in later 
times no definitely ascertained mcaning. 

[1085 Domesday Bk. 19 b (Kent) In Berham hundredo.. 
de auera, id est servitium, Lx solidi. — I 132 b (Her- 


AVERAGE. 


fordsh.) In seruitio regis inuenit unam aueram et inwardum, 
sed iniuste et per vim. 1206 Fine Rolls of 8 Fohn (Elton 

Tenures of Kent 366) Ita ut xenia et aueragia et alia opera 
quz fiebant de terris iisdem conuertentur in redditum de- 
nariorum zgros alentem. Rental of Royal Manor of Wy 
(Spelman 294) Quod unumquodque Averagium zstivale fieri 
debet inter Hokeday et gulam Augusti, et per diem sab- 
bati. —  Afonast. Ang?. 1. 302 (1655) Solebant etiam homines 
villz ire apud Langinhet, et reportare Averagium de an- 
guillis de Southraye. 1371 /udenture betw. Karl Menteith 
& Ctess. Fife (Jam.) Cum auaragiis et caragiis.] 1489 Acts 
Fas. [V (3 Feb.) vii, All landes, rentes, custumez, burrow 
malez, fermes, martes, mutoun, poultre, average, cariage, 
and vtheres dewiteis. 1534 A/S. in Regr. Of. (Jam.) That he 
should pay a rent of 204 usual mony of the realm; 4 dozen 
poultrie, with all aryage and carriage, and do service use 
and wont. 1549 Cop. Scot. xv. 125, | am maid ane slaue 
of my body to ryn and rashe in arrage and carraige. 1597 
SkKENE De Verb. Sign. (Jam.), cAirage..vtherwaies Average, 
signifies service quhilk the tennent aucht to his master, be 
horse, or carriage of horse. 1641 Vermes de la Ley 33b. 
1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 191 Clauses were for- 
merly thrown into most tacks, obliging tenants to services 
indefinitely, under the name of arriage and carriage, or 
services use and wont. 1818 Scott Hr. A/id/. viii, Regular 
payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carriage, etc. 1835 
Tomlins’ Law Dict., Arriage and carriage, indefinite 
services prohibited by 20 Geo. II. c. 50 § 21, 22. 

Average (zx vérédz), 5.2. Forms: (5 auerays) 
7 auer- avaridge, 7 averige, 8 avirage, s— aver- 
age. [Appears first ¢ 1500: the corresponding 
term in F, is avarze, Cotgr. 1611 avaris (¢ plural), 
Catalan averza, Sp. averta (also found as haberia), 
Pg, and It. avaria; also in Du. avarij, haveriz, 
Ger. hafaret, havarie, Da. havari, all from the 
Romance langs. The earliest instances occur in 
connexion with the maritime trade of the Mediter- 
ranean ; but the derivation is uncertain (see below). 
The Eng. auerays (plural) in Arnold’s Chron. (if 
not a misprint) was probably meant for the F, 
word; the form average (also in Arnold’s Chron.) 
is confined to English, and evidently formed on 
the model of /odemanage (pilotage), primage, etc.: 
see -AGE | 

I. Maritime use. 

+1. orig. A duty, tax, or impost charged upon 
goods ; a customs-duty, or the like. Obs. 

(The original use of avaria, averia, avarie in the mari- 
time codes, ordinances, and records of the Mediterranean.) 

[a1z00 Assises of Ferusaten xii (Pardessus I. 277), Et 
sachies que selui [aver] qui est gete ne doit estre conté 
fors tant com il cousta o toutes ses avaries (¢vazs/.) Know that 
that property which is thrown overboard shall be reckoned 
only at what it cost with all its charges: in Venetian ver- 
sion dazii e spese, i.e. duties and expenses). ¢ 1250 Con- 
sulado del Mar \ix.(1791) Lo ndlit € les avaries (i.e. the freight 
and charges). 1777 Ropertson //isé, Amer. (1783) III. 425 
The Averia, or tax paid on account of convoys to guard the 
ships sailing to and from America.] 1502 ArnoLp Chron. 
180 And ouer that alle maner of grauntis..of youre custumes 
or subsidyes or auerage .. be voyd and in none effecte. 1667 
E, CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt, Brit. 1. 11.1. (1743) 146 The goods 
of Clergymen are discharged .. from Tolls and Customs of 
Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavage. 1760 Burn £ecl. Law 
(1797) III. 204 Ecclesiastical persons ought to be quit and 
discharged of tolls, customs, avirage, pontage, paviage, and 
the like. ; 

2. Any charge or expense over and above the 
freight incurred in the shipment of goods, and 
payable by their owner, (In this sense it still 
occurs in petty average, and the now inoperative 
phrase, average accustomed in Bills of Lading: see 


quotations 1540 and 1865.) 

1491 in Arnold Chroz. 112 And ouer that to pai or doo pay 
all maner auerays as wel for, Burdeux as for Thamys. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, xiv, Fraight in any shipp .. for euery 
tonne homewardes xiijs. iiijd., and for primage and lode- 
manage of euery tonne vid. stirling, with all auerages ac- 
custumed after thold use and custume of English Shippes. 
1670 BLount Law Dict., Average, is also a little Duty, 
which those Merchants, who send Goods in another Mans 
Ship, do pay to the Master of it, for his care over and 
above the Freight; for in Bills of Lading it is expressed— 
Paying so much Freight for the said Goods, with Primage 
and Average accustomed. 1682 ScarLetT A.xchanges 253 
Then he.. may receive the goods, paying the Shipper 
his Freight and Avaridge; but if there be extraordinary 
Avaridge, or if the goods be damaged, then the sum of 
the damage, and of the extraordinary Avaridge, must be 
deducted from the sums that D, E and G are to receive, 
they being as Bodomerers or Assurers, 1865 J. Lees Laws 
Brit. Ship. (ed. 9) 203 The term ‘average’ [in bills of 
lading) applies to certain small charges, called petty or ac- 
custonted averages, of which, generally, one-third falls to 
the ship, and two-thirds to the cargo. Both these indefinite 
terms... are often adjusted at a precise sum for the voyage. 

3. sfee. The expense or loss to owners, arising 


from damage at sea to the ship or cargo. 

[1556-84 See Guidon de la Mer, Pardessus V. 387. 1611 
Corer., <lvaris, decay of wares, or merchandise ; leckage 
of wines; also, the charges of the cariage, or measuring 
thereof.) 1622 Manse A deman’s Guzman D'Alf. u. 127 To 
defray the charges of averige; for it will not be alwaies 
faire weather. [1664 SPELMAN, Averagzum..a Gall. avaris 
..est detrimentum, quod vehendis mercibus accidit; ut 
fluxio vini, frumenti corruptio, mercium in tempestatibus 
ejectio. Quibus addunt vecture sumptus, et necessariz 
alia impensz.) 1755 MaGens /zsxr. I. 347 Suppose that of 
this Silver, during the Voyage 3 had been diminished .. 
that is an Average or Loss, whatever it is called, of 25 per 
Cent. /bid. 11. 74 An Action for the Damage or Decay of 
any Ships or Goods, that are insured, generally called 
Average, must be brought within a Year and a half at 


AVERAGE. 


furthest, if such Average happened within the limits of 
Europe or Barbary. 1848 Arnoutp Afar, fsur. (1866) 1.1. 
vy. 234 The word ‘Average,’ as employed in this clause, 
means ‘partial loss by sea damage.’ 

4, The incidence of any such charge, expense, or 
loss ; esf. the equitable distribution of expensc or 
loss, when of general incidence, among al! the 
parties interested, in proportion to their several 
interests. 

Particular Average is the incidence of the partial loss 
or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through unavordable 
accident, upon the individual owners (or insurers) of these 
respective interests. 

General Average isapportionment of loss caused by ¢xfev- 
tionat damage toship (e.g. cutting away of masts or boats), 
or sacrifice of cargo and consequent loss of freight, or of 
expense incurred by putting into a port in distress, by ac- 
ceptarnce of towage or other services, to secure the general 
a of ship and cargo; in which case contribution is made 
by the owners (or insurers) of ship, cargo, and freight in pro- 
portion to the value of their respective interests. 

(In connexion with Maritime Law and Marine Insurance 
this has come to be the prevailing sense of the word. Its first 
known occurrence is in the 14th c, Civil Statute of Cataro 
(Pardessus V. 97!, where it is enacted that anything given 
as a present or ‘ Christmas-box’ (fro s¢rena), or paid in 
tribute (fedocra), with the consent of the majority, for the 
good of the vessel, shall be shared by way of average ((U/nd 
adividatur per avariam), Cf. quot. 1603, 1727.) 

1598 W. Pintup Linschoten's Trav. in Arb. Garner III. 
413 In their ships there isno Average. For when there hap- 
pence any loss, or that any goods are thrown overboard, 

e standeth to the loss that oweth the goods without any 
more accounts, etc, 1603 Act 1 Fas. /, xxxii, The Master, 
Owner, and Shipper, payinge the same [rate for repair of 
Dover Harbour], shall have allowance of the Marchants, ac- 
cording to the rate of the Goodsin the same Shippe, Vessell, 
or Crayer, by way of Average. 1607 CoweLt /nt,, Average 
..is also used for a certaine contribution that merchants 
and others doe every man proportionably make toward their 
losses, who have their goods cast into the sea for the safe- 
gard of the shippe, or of the goods and lives of them in the 
shippe in time of a tempest. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law. 
Merch. 136 In such a case, when goods by stormes are cast 
ouer-boord, it shal not be made good by contribution or 
aueridge, but by the Masters owne purse: For if hee over- 
burthen the Ship above the true marke of lading, hee is to 
pay a fine. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3339/4 All Persons the 
Freighters of the Ship call'd the St. Jago Briganteen.. 
which was cast away.. upon the Coast of Portugal, are de- 
sired to go to the Jamaica Coffee-House. .to sign an Instru- 
ment of a general Average, in order to receive their Divi- 
dend of the Goods saved. 1715 /did. No. 4872/3 The whole 
must come into a general Average, that every one concerned 
in the Loss may receive a due Proportion of what is saved. 
ay Cuamsers Cyc. s.v. Average or Averidge, Such sum 
shall be divided among the several claiiners by way of 
average, in proportion to their respective interests and de- 
mands, 1881 Shipping Gaz. 29 Mar. 7/1 Defendants said 
that as by what had happened they had lost their freight, 
they were entitled to claim a contribution, by way of 
General Average, on account of the loss of freight. 

b. Attrib. and Comd., as average-adjuster, 
-stater, one whose profession it is to adjust the 
claims and liabilities of all parties concerned in a 
case of General Average, and to make up an 
average-statement showing the same. 

Average bond, a guarantee given to the master 
of the ship by the consignees of a cargo liable 
to General Average, by which they undertake that 
if he delivers the cargo, they will pay the general 
average contribution as soon as its amount is au- 
thoritatively determined. 

1865 J. Lees Laws Brit. Ship. (ed. 9) 354 Or the docu- 
ments and vouchers are placed in the hands of a professional 
average-adjuster to prepare an average statement. /é/d. 
347 A gene~al average loss is that which has been sustained 
by some part of the ship or cargo for the safety and pre- 
servation of the whole. 1883 Standard 19 May 2/8 Mr. 
.. who was described as an ‘average adjustor.’ 


II. Transferred use. 


5. transf. The distribution of the aggregate in- 
equalities (in quantity, quality, intensity, etc.) of a 
series of things among all the members of the 
series, so as to equalize them, and ascertain their 
common or mean quantity, etc., when so treated ; 
the determination or statement of an arithmetical 
mean ; a medial estimate. Now only in phrases 
at an average, on an average. 

1735 BERKELEY Quervts¢(R.) Whether .. Birmingham alone 
doth not upon an average circulate every week .. the value 
of 50,000/, 1758 Dycne & Parnon, Average, the taking of 
several things together, and considering the profit of the 
one and the loss of the other, so as to make a mean or com- 
mon price. 1787 G. Waite Seléorne i, 3 Our wells, at an 
average, run to about sixty-three feet. 1843 CartyLeE Pas? 
& Pr. (1858) 121 Under such conditions aad averages as it 
can, 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 188 Earthquake-shocks occur, 
on an average, about three times a week. 

6. The arithmetical mean so obtained ; the me- 
dium amount, the generally prevailing, or ruling, 
quantity, rate, or degree ; the ‘common run.’ 

[Not in Cuamsers Sx. 1753. 1755 JOHNSON, Average, 4. 
A medium, a mean proportion. (No quot. 1802 PaLey 
wat. Theol, xxvi. (R.) Looking to the average of sensations 
.. the preponderancy is in favour of happiness. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iii. § 1853 The month's average of wrecks 
has been as high as three a day. 1860 Asp. Tuiosson Laws 
Tk, § 125 Where a mean is taken, without any need for ar- 
ranging the several observations according to their approach 
to it, it has been called an average. 1867 Lavy Hersert 
Cradle L. iii. 92 The hotel itself is .. verv much above the 
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average. 1874 RevnoLps Yohn Baft. i. § 2.15 To predict 
the future, not only in its averages or in the law of its 
evolution, but in its detail. 

Hence Averaga‘rian (xonce-wwid.). 

1864 Cornh, Mag. Aug.e19 The averagarians usually give 
the statistics of murders, suicides, and marriages, as proof 
of the periodic uniformity of events. 

[Few words have received more etymologicalinvestigation ¢ 
see Diez, Dozy, Littré, Wedgwood, It. Miiller, Skeat, cte., 
and especially the fruitful researches of the late G. P. Marsh 
in the American edition of Wedgwood (New York 1861). 
The latter has conelusively shown that, as a maritime term, 
avaria, averia, was first used in the Mediterranean, and 
that its original meaning was duty charged upon goods. 
In connexion with this cf, also quotations from Muratori 
Chron, Parmense (in Du Cange s.v. Aversa), e.g. Conscen- 
derint lembum Averiz ad excipiendos predictos galeones, 
*they went on board the revenue cutter to intercept the 
aforesaid galleons.’ These results quite dispose of the two 
derivations suggested in Diez from Ger. hafen haven, and 
Arab, sawar loss, damage, the latter being merely a mod. 
Arabic translation and adaptation of the western term in its 
latest sense. Mr. Marsh’s connexion of the word with the 
Arabic or Turkish avania, avarta, is of great weight; but 
as said under Ayana, that word is more probably adopted 
from the Franks, May not averia be a derivative of It. 
avere, OF, aveir, property, goods (see Aver sé.\, in sense of 
‘charge on property or goods’? Compare such terms as ¢on- 
nage, poundage, pollage|charge on polls). The chiefdifficulty 
lies in the early It. form azvaria, not averta, and F, avarie : 
the Catalan has however been averia since 13th c.: see 
Marsh on Sp. and Catalan use of the word, and Aver7a, 
Avaria in Du Cange. It is to be noted that OF. avarie was 
used of other than maritime dues or charges ; inadocument 
dated Nicosia, 18 March 1468, in De Mas Latrie, //éstofre 
de Chypre M11. 276, the owner of a mill is bound ‘de paier 
l'ensencive (=cens) de l’abaie de Bibi, et tout autre avarie 
que le dit moulin paie aujourdhui.’ Cf. also certain uses of 
avérage in Godefroy. ] 

+ Average, 54.3 Ods. or dial. Forms: 6 aver- 
aige, averish, 7-8 average. [Etymol. uncertain: 
see quot. 1674. No such sense of med.L. avera- 
gium or OF. average. Cf. ARRISH.] (See quot.) 

1537 Kee. Leases Dean & Chapt. Vork 1.74 The averaige 
of the said cloises, c1615 .WS. Crt. BA. Riccall Vorksh., 
No goodes or cattell to depasture in the towne feildes in 
averish tyme. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 321 
average, the feeding or Pasturage for Cattle especially the 
Edish or Roughings. 1674 Ray .V. Countr. Wds. 3 Aver- 
age, the breaking of corn fields; Eddish, Roughings .. It 
may possibly come from //aver signifying Oates; or from 
alveria, beasts, being as much as feeding for cattal, pastur- 
age. 1788 W. Marsuatt } orkshire (1796) I]. 151 Average, 
a provincial terin for the eatage of arable land, after harvest. 


Average (x'vérédz), a. [attrib. use of AVER- 
AGE 56.2, in sense 5. 

1. Estimated by average; 7.e. by equally dis- 
tributing the aggregate inequalities of a series 
among all the individuals of which the series is 


composed. 

1770 Month. Rev. 235 The average price of corn. 1776 
Apvam Smitn JV, NV, 1.1. v. 37 note, The average rent of the 
best arable land. 1797 Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. IV. 
xev. (ed. 2) 327 The average summer heat of these countries. 
1849 Macautay //st. Eng. I. 309 The average income of a 
temporal peer was estimated ..at about three thousand a 
year. 1851 Ceal-trade Terms Northmbld.& Durh. 4 Aver- 
age Weight.—The mean weight of a tub of coals at a col- 
liery for any fortnight, upon which the hewers’ and putters’ 
wages are calculated .. usually obtained by weighing two 
tubs in each score. ; 

2. Equal to what would be the result of taking 
an average; medium, ordinary; of the usual or 


prevalent standard. 

1803 W. Taytor in du, Rev. 1. 423 The manufacturer 
has to deal with the average poor, with the spendthrift and 
the sparethrift. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Of corn. there 
is not an average crop. 1858 Grapstoxe //omer III. 16 
These districts by no means represent the average character 
of Greece. 1859 Mitt Liberty 119 The honour and glory of 
the average man is, that he is capable of following that ini- 
tiative. 1868 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art ii, 89 A modern draw- 
ing of average merit. : 

verage (x'vérédz), v7.  [f. AVERAGE 56.2 in 
sense 5;= ‘calculate or estimate by average’; cf. 
to proportion, square, cube, double, etc.] 

1. trans. To estimate, by dividing the aggregate 
of aseries by the number of its units, (@/ so much); 
to take the average of; to form an opinion as to 
the prevailing standard of. 

1831 Soutuey in QO. Rev. XLIV. 382 His Sunday congre- 
gation was averaged at about six hundred persons, 1851 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. xxxii. §6 By averaging the characters 
of those whom he personally knows, he can form a tolerably 
correct opinion of those whom he does not know. 1852 Sir 
W. Hamitton Disc. 444 Averaging the Battel dues paid by 
each at thirty shillings, there results, etc. 1881 M. ‘Twas 
Pr. & Paup. xxii.257 The blacksmith averaged the stalwart 
soldier with a glance, then went muttering away. 

2. cllipt. for: To average itsclf at, or be averaged 
at; to amount to, or be, on an average. 

1821 Byron Juan itt. xv, They all had cuffs and collars 
And averaged each from ten to a hundred dollars. 182z W. 
Srencr Pot. Econ, Pref. 33 Fixing the annual sum to be paid 
by each parish at what it has averaged for the past five or 
ten years. 1832 Ht. Martineau Edla of Gar.i. 2 These 
visits averaged about one in the life-time of each laird. 1856 
Frovpe //ist. Eng. (1858: 1.i. 21 Wheat ..averaged in the 
middle of the fourteenth century tenpence the bushel. 1859 
Masson J/slton 1. 452 The sale of the book .. averaged a 
thousand copies a year. ' 

3. cilifl. for: To do, gain, take (or almost any 


verb of which the meaning may be inferred from 


AVERNAL. 


the contcxt) on an avcrage ; to accomplish (in any 
kind of action) an average ainount of (so mich). 

182z De Quincey Conf, (1862) 200 So much this surgeon 
averaged upon each day for about 1wenty years. 1884 
Daily News to Dec. 3/t ‘The hard-worked officers .. have 
been averaging cighteen hours’ work per diem. 

A-veragely, a/v. [f. Avrnacr a. + -LY2.] 
According to the avcrage ; ordinarily ; in accord- 
ance with the usual or prevalent standard. 

1832 Cuatmers od. /con, iv, 112 The price, averagely 
speaking, is in the inverse proportion to the quantity. 1844 
R. Cuampers Vest. Creat. (1845) 344 No averagely con- 
stituted human being would. 1875 Corn/. Alay. Dec. 694 
Averagely young and agreeable. 

Averager (a-veredgau). 
-ER].] An average adjuster. 

1884 Manch, fram, 22 Mar. 4/6 An action brought by the 
executors... of an averager. : 

Avercalye, var. CAPERCALYE, Wood Grouse. 

Aver-corn: sce AVER-. 

Averel, -il, -ylle, carly forms of Apri. 

+ A:verene. Oés. Sc. Some kind of custom. 
Cf. AVERAGE sé. 

1625 49 Acts Chas. / (1814) V. 627 (Jam.) With powar to— 
vptak the tollis, customeis, pryngilt, averene, entreissilver, 
gadgeing silver. 

Averice, -yce, obs. forms of AVARICE. 

+ Ave'rify, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. itt 
VeriFy.] ‘To prove true, verify. 

1soz ArNoLD Chron, (1811) 132 Your said suppliaunt. .wil 
doo it good and be then redy to auerify it. 

Averin (étvarén), Sc. Also averan, -en, 
aiverin, avern. [Etymol. unknown.) The cloud- 
berry or knoutberry (Abus chamamorus). 

1768 Ross /felenore 26 (Jam.) She..spies a spot of averens 
ere lang. ¢1795 Perths. Statist. Acc. ix. 237 (JAM.) Pick- 
ing up here and there a plant of the rubus chamaemorus (the 
averan or Highland oidh'rac), 1881 Blackw. Alay. July 
109 Does the reader know the cranberry and the avern? 

Averish sd.: sec AVERAGE 56.3 

A:verish, v. és. or dia/. [f. prec.] To con- 
sume the eddish, arrish, or average. 

Mod. dial. of Burford, [1ull, He is going to buy some of 
our pigs to averish (or haverish) the corn. 

Averland: see AVER-. 

Averment (4vsimént). Also 5-7 averre- 
ment. a. F. avere-, averrement, f. averer: see 
AVER v. and -MENT.] 

1. The action of proving; establishment as true 
or genuine, by argument or evidencc. 

1429 HEN. VI in Rymer Fadera (1710) X. 411 Not bound 
to eny maneres of acconte.. or to any Averreinent as there- 
fore. 1599 Sanpys Aurope Sfec. (1632) 128 Which their ad- 
versaries producing in averment of their opinions, they were 
not able..to reply to. a@1626 Bacon (J.) To avoid the 
oath, for averment of the continuance of some estate, which 
is eigne, the party will sue a pardon. — 

2. Law. Formal offer to prove or justify a plea ; 
the proof or justification offered, verification. 

1514-5 Act 6 Hen. V///, iv, All outlawries had contrary to 
this Acte be advoyded by averrement. 1613 Sir H. Fixcnu 
Law (1636) 359 Entrie plea.. must be offered to be proued 
true, By saying inthe plea, £¢ hoc pat?’ natus est verificare, 
which we call an auerment. 1765 Tucker 24. Vad. 11. 156 
If he happens to demur by averinent, when he should have 
concluded to the contrary, judgment shall go against him. 
1809 Tomuins Law Dict., Averment is either general or 
particular; general, which concludes every plea, etc. con- 
taining matter affirmative, and ought to be with these words, 
and this he is ready to verify, Particular averment is when 
the life of the tenant for life, or of tenant in tail, etc. is averred. 

3. The action of positively declaring as true; 
assertion, affirmation. 

1633 PryNne //istriom. 489 (R.) Playes are the nourishers 
of delight : by the express averment of Mr. George Whet- 
ston. 1694 ?SuERLocK Provid. God 83 The Faith of the Na- 
tion being engaged for the Truth of it, by the Envoys Aver- 
ment thereof. 1817 Scott Rod Roy 28 After an effort or two 
to support their consequence by noise and bold averment. 

4. A positive statement, assertion, or declaration. 

¢162z9 in Rushw. //7st. Codd. (1659) I. 592 Which averment 
of ot Jee Elliots was attested by Sir Thomas Wentworth. 
1794 PALEY Evid, 1, viii. (1817) 155 Two out of the four 
Gospels contain averments .. which .. fix the timeand situa- 
tion of the authors. 1834 Ges. P. THospsos £-rerc. III. 105 
The old averments, that the landlords will be ruined. 

Avern (ivan). foct, [a. F. Averne ‘the pit of 
hell’ (Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. dvernus (se. lacus), 
= Gr. dopvos (Aipyn) the birdless (lake), f. & priv. 
+o6puis bird.] org. A lake in Campania, the 
poisonous eftluvium from which was said to kill 
birds flying over it. /ramsf. The infernal regions. 

1599 GREENE A/phon. (1861! 227 Pluto, king of dark Avern. 

Avernal (4v3-inil), a. (and sd.) [a. F. dvernal 
‘hellish’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. dverndlis, f. dvernus: 
see prec. and -aL1.] A. ad. Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, Avernus ; infernal. B. sé. An inhabit- 
ant of Aycmus, a devil. Ave‘rnian a. ~ prec. adj, 

¢1578 Gascoicne Devylls Wil, The Courte Auernall, 
/bid., Pamachios..doth cause all his Auernals, forked tipes 
and annointed Gentlemen to come to the readynge of the 
Deuylls Testament and last Wyll. 1660 StaNLey //ist. 
Philos. (1701) 603 1 Avernal places, so termed, for that they 
are pernicious to Birds. 1853 F. NewMan Odes of Horace 
57 Through all the house Avernal waters sprinkling. 1864 
WEBSTER, Avernian. 

Averous, variant of Avanous a. Oés. 


(f. AVERAGE 50.2 + 


AVEROYNE. 


+ Averoy'ne. /icrb. Obs. rere—, [a. AF, 
averotne = OF. (13th c.) avroigne, Picard avrogie, 
mod.F. aurone :—L, abrotonum, a. Gr. aBporovor.] 
Southernwood (Artemisia abrotonum),. 

cx350 Jed. MS.in Archzol, XXX. 350 Aueroyne he take 
wt owte lettynge, Qweche is callyd sopernwoode also, 

Averpenny : see AVER-. 

Averrable (4varab’l), a. [f. AVER v.+-ABLE.] 
a. Capable of being verified or proved true (00s.). 
b. Capable of being averred, asserted. or declared. 

1562-3 Act 5 £liz. vi, Fees to the clere yerely value of 
three thowsande powndes averrable. .by Bookes of Subsidies. 
1588 J. Harvey Probl, Proph. 125 In case we would enter- 
taine . the Glosse .. as averrable. 1846 Spence Eguit. 
Yurtsd. 1.497 Express trusts were. .capable of being declared 
simply by word, or in legal language were averrable, 

+Averral. Os. [f. AVERv.+At2.] Averment. 

1611 Coter., Confirmation ,. an auouching or auerrall of 
a thing for truth. 

Averred (avs-1d), #7. ca. [f. AVER v.+-ED.] 
a. Verified (ods). b. Asserted, maintained. 

1641 Mind, Suiectynin, § 13. 161 The averred Episcopacy 


of Timothy and Titus. 1818 CoLeBRooxe /mfort Col, Corn 
93 Well averred facts, 


Averring 4vdrrin), vd/. sb. Averment. 

1528 Perkins Profit. Bh. ii. § 147 To take advantage of 
this deed by averring of the deliverie of the same. 

Averroist (xvérdist). Also 8-9 Averrh-. 
[f. Averroes or Averrhoes (see below) + -1st.] One 
of a sect of peripatetic philosophers who appeared 
in Italy some time before the restoration of learning, 
and adopted the leading tenets of Ibn Roshd or 
Averrhoes, an Arabian philosopher born at Cor- 
dova, viz. that the soul is mortal, or (as others 
stated it) that the only immortal soul is a universal 
one, from which particular souls arise, and into 
which they return at death. Hence Averro‘ism, 
Averroi'stic a. 

1753 CHamBerS Cycl. Supp., Averrhoists .. yet protested 
to submit to the christian theology .. But the corpuscular 
philosophy now introduced into Italy, seems almost to have 
extinguished Averrhoism. 1837 Hattam /fist, Lit. (1847) 
Il. 6 The Averroistic notion of an universal human in- 
telligence. 1877 E. Tuomas Lavge's Materialism 1. 179 
Averroism prepared the way for the new Materialism. 


+ Averrw neal, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Averrunc-us 
an averter (of evil), name of deity (cf. next) +-AL.] 
Averting evil. 

1705 Phil. Trans, XXV. 2107 Averruncal, Prophylactic 
and Polycharactaristick Statues. 

Averruncate (every ykeit), v. 200s. [f. L. 
averruncat- ppl. stem of averruncare to ward off, 
avert, remove (evils, ill-luck, etc.), f. @ @6 off+ 
verruncare totum. Krroneously explained in17thc. 


from aé off + eruzcare to weed out, whence sense 2. 

This mistake began in mod. L. or Fr. : Cotgrave (1611) has 
‘ averronguer, to purge, or weed; to turne, put, or take 
away euill; to divert mischiefes; also to appease’; where 
the perverted sense is put first. Bailey (1731) essayed to 
accommodate the spelling to the new sense, by entering the 
fictitious variant aberuncate, adopted from him by Johnson, 
and later dictionaries. No such compound as ad-é-rusncare 
is warranted by Latin analogies. ] 

1. prop. To avert, ward off. 

1663 Butrer //zd. 1. i. 758 Sure some Mischief will come 
of it, Unless by Providential Wit, Or Force, we aver- 
runcate it. [ed. 1694 has the erroneous Annotation : ‘A ver- 
runcate..though it appear ever so Learned. .means nothing 
else but the Weeding of Corn.’ (Cf. 1693, sense 2.)] 

2. improperly. (See quotations.) 

1623 CockERAM, Axeruncate, to take away that which 
hurts, to weed. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 183 
Averruncate; to weed..to cut or take away that which 
hurteth; to weed ground, to prune or dress vines, etc. 
Hence to avert or take away; to appease or attone, 1731 
BaiLey, Aberuncated, pulled up by the roots, weeded. 1755 
Jounson, A verruncate, to root up}; to tear up by the roots. 
Aberuncate {avernnco Lat.], to pull up by the roots; to 
extirpate utterly. [Subseq. Dicts. have Adberuncate (or 
Aberruncate), and Averruncate.) 

Averruncation (xvérvyka-fan). [a. Fr. aver- 
roncation (Cotgr. 1611), f. L.dverruncare: see prec.] 
1. prop. The warding off or averting (of evils). 
1660 Staniry //ist. Philos. (1701) 401/2 From these are 
sent to men, dreams and presages of sickness, and of health 
..to these pertain expiations and averruncations, and all 
Divinations. 1658 J. Rosinson £udo.xa x. 52 Averruncation 

of Epidemical Diseases, by Telesmes. 

2. improperly. (See quotations.) 

1656 LBLount Glossogr., Averruncation, a scraping or 
cutting off, as men do vines. 1731 BaiLev, Averruncation, 
a scraping, cutting off, a lopping off the superfluous branches 
oftrees. 1755 Jounson, Averruncation, the act of rooting 
upany thing. 1821 De Quincey Conf (1862) 21 His decree 
of utter averruncation to the simple decoration overhead. 


Averruncator (xvérmkéter). [n. of agent 
f. AVERRUNCATE in the improper sense 2.] An in- 
strument for cutting off the branches of trees at a 
height above the head, consisting of a pair of 
pruning shears, or a knife-blade working within a 
hook, mounted on a pole and worked by a string 
or wire. 

1842 n BraAnpe. 1864 in Wenster (Azverruncator, and 
Aberuncator’. 1878 Rk. THomrson Gardener's Assist. 71 
Ly means of an averruncator branches more than an inch in 
diameter and at the height of 12 or 15 fect from the ground 
may be cut off without using a ladder or steps. 
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+ Ave'rsable, ¢. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. dver- 
sabilis before which one is obliged to tum away, f. 
dversadri; see AVERSATE and -BLE.] Abominable. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 117 The 
most aversable iil in nature. 

+ Ave‘rsant, a. Obs. rare—. fad. L. dver- 
sdntem, pr. pple. of gversdrz.] Disinclined, averse. 

1657 Tomiinson Revou's Disp. 262 With such .. humidity 
that it makes the ventricle aversant to it. 

+ A-versate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dversat- 
ppl. stem of dversar? to turn oneself from, turn 
away, reject, freq. (deponent) of @verfére to AVERT.] 
To turn away from, regard with aversion, reject. 

1725 Baitey “ras. Collog. 371 Aversating their Meat- 
offerings, abhorring their Fasts. 

Aversation (xvaisé!fon). arch. [ad. L. dver- 
sation-cm, n. of action f. dversat-: see -ATION. | 

+1. The action of turning away ; the turning of 
one’s back in flight. Oés. 

1600 Cuapman /éiad xxu. 213 Thrice have I compassed 
This great town... with aversation That out of fate put off 
my steps. 1673 Regil. Pract. Physick 27 Allowed Fees he 
may freely take, and that not with aversation or blushing. 

+2. A moral turning away, estrangement. Ods. 

1651 JER. TayLor Course Sernt. 1. ii. 25 An habituall aver- 
sation from God. 1659 PEearson Creed (1839) 460 Our 
natural corruption consisting in an aversation of our wills. 

3.= AVERSION 4. (With same const.) arch. 

1613 Cuapman BSussy D’ Amb. Plays 1873 I]. 142, 1 had an 
auersation to this voyage. 1625 Bacon Friendship, Essays 
(Arb,) 163 Secret Hatred, and Auersation towards Society. 
1630 Naunton Fragm. Regadia (Arb.) 18 Her aversation 
to grant Tirone the least drop of her mercy. 1648 Ezkou 
Bas. (1824) 278 To entertain aversation or dislike of Parlia- 
ments. 1649 Mitton “show. ix. Wks. (1851) 402 No great 
aversation from shedding blood. 1672-5 ComBER Covi. 
Temple (1702) 373 An aversation for that which he saith is 
evil. 1737 Wuiston Josephus’ Wars u. xix. §6 The aversa- 
tion God had tothe city. 1863 Emersonin Thoreau £-xczrs. 
13 His aversation from English and European manners. 

4. = Aversion 6, 

1730 Beveripce Priv, Th. 1. 111 As the Promises of God 
are to be the Object of my Hope, so are His Threatenings 
to be my Fear and Aversation. 

Averse (avis), z@.and sd, Also 7 avers. [ad. 
L. dversus, pa. pple. of dvertérc to AVERT. Cf. 
OF. avers, in which L, a@versus and adversus seem 
to have combined.] A. adj. 

+1. Turned away, averted ; turned in the back- 
ward or reverse direction. Ods. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 90 Two faces averse, and 
conjoined Janus-like. 1697 Drypen Virged (1806) III. 274 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. 1.i.109 With looks averse and Eyes that froze me. 

+b. quasi-adv.=AVERSELY 1. Obs. 

1607 TorseLt /our-f Beasts 440 The hair fof the Oryx] 
groweth averse .. forward toward his head. 1610 GwiLiim 
Heraldry i, xiii. (1660) 161 If the Horse be not mounted, 
he fights averse. 1814 Cary Dazre (Chandos) 238 That star, 
which views Now obvious, and now averse, the sun. 

+ 2. Lying on the opposite side. Ods. 

1667 Mu.ton P, L,1x.67 On the Coast averse From entrance 
or cherubic watch. . Found unsuspected way. 

+ 3. In the rear, behind. (So in L.) Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ef. ut. i, 107 The situation of 
the genitalls is averse. 

4. Tumed away in mind or feeling ; actuated by 
repugnance ; habitually opposed, disinclined. 

1597 Daniel C7v, Hares 1.xxvi, And of a spirit averse, and 
overthwart. 1671 Mitton Saszsoz 1461 Some much averse 
I found and wondrous harsh. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
ui. u. (1765) 233 That Law..which leads the Willing, and 
compels the Averse. 

b. Const. from, fo. 

The use of the prep. Zo, rather than _/vom, after averse and 
its derivatives, although condemned by Johnson as etyino- 
logically improper, is justified by the consideration that 
these words express a mental relation analogous to that 
indicated by hostile, contrary, repugnant, hostility, oppo- 
sition, dislike, and naturally take the same construction. 
Aversion in the sense of an action, which would properly be 
followed by /rom, is now obsolete. TExamination of many 
instances shows that _/vo has been used by Donne, Speed, 
R. Burton, Milton, Bp. Mountagu, Sir T. Browne, Evelyn, 
Hale, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Southey, Motley, Lowell, 
and J. R. Green; /o by Heylin, Walton, Boyle, Locke, 
South, Addison, Steele, De Foe, D. North, Richardson, 
H. Walpole, Gibbon, Burke, Buckle, Mill; whilst Sir E. 
Sandys, Jer. Taylor, Barrow, Clarendon, Swift, Hume, 
Macaulay have used both. Shakspere does not use the word. 

1611 Biste Aficah ii, 8 As men auerse from warre. 1639 
Rouse Heav. Univ. viii. (1702) 105 Make thee averse to 
God's teaching. 176x Hume //ist. Eng. II. xxiii. 75 Licen- 
tious tyrants .. equally averse from peace and from freedom. 
a177x Gray Poems (x775)7 What Cat’s averse tofish? 1849 
Macautay //rst. Eng. 11. 32 He had been averse to extreme 
courses. 1876 GrEEN Short //ist. iv. § 3 (1882) 175 His im- 
pulses were generous, trustful, averse from cruelty. 

¢. with 7zf. Disinclined, unwilling, reluctant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’sexd. Ef. rv. viit, 198 We are not 
averse to acknowledge, that some may distill..into the 
winde-pipe. 1777 Watson Philip [7 (1793) I1. xu. 83 Averse 
at this time to declare herself openly. 1864 R. Burton Da- 
home 8 Even the grass is, from idless, averse to wave. 

+ 5. Of things: Of opposed nature, adverse. Ods. 

1623 Massincer Dk. Milan u.i, Tell me rather That the 
earth moves; the sun and stars stand still; Or anything 
that is averse tonature. 1651 Hones Leviath. 1. xviii. 91 
What Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and what con- 
ducing to Peace. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Relig. (1850) 1. 217 
Whatever prejudices ill cducation..or other averse acci- 
dents may have produced. 


AVERSIVE. 


+B. sé. The back, the hinder part (so L. dver- 
sum); the reverse of a coin. Ods. 

1654 LESTRANGE Chas, /, 122 Before fortune had ever for- 
saken him, or shewed him her averse. 1658 W. Burton //:72. 
Axton, 58 A Coyn.. in the averse of which we read, etc. 

+ Ave'rse, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To turn away. 

1652 CiauLE A/agastrom. 137 Man’s liberty, or freewill, 
either to prosecute or averse, 

+ Ave'rsed, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Turned away, averted ; opposed, hostile. 

1609 B. Jonson J/asgues (1692)351 My Faceavers’d. 1644 
Dicny Nat. Bodies xxx. (1658)325 Shadow .. must of neces- 
sity lie aversed from the illuminant. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bod. 
i. Vil. 250 Obliging aversed Parties to a Truce. 

Aversely (avousli), a/v. [f. AVERSE a. + -LY?.] 

1. In the reverse or opposite direction. 

165s Davenant Gondié. u. iv.\xii, Hubert his arm west- 
ward aversely stretched. 1823 Lams £¢za Ser. 1. xii. (1865) 
zoo My face turned to the window aversely from the bed. 

b. Backwardly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 137 It is emitted aversly 
or backward. /ézd. 261 C@unatim, or aversly. 1658— /1/y- 
driot. 34 Vhey kindled the pyre aversly, or turning their face 
from it. 

2. With aversion or dislike ; repugnantly. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ili. Wks. (1851) 26 All the faculties... 
appeare to be so ill and so aversly mct. 1691 Baxter Vaz. 
Churches x. 41 Aversly suspicious of National Churches. 

Averseness. Also 7 aversnes(s, averse- 
nesse. [f.as prec.+-NESS.] The quality or state 
of being averse; a mental attitude of opposition, 
disfavour, dislike, or repugnance ;= AVERSION 4. 

1623 T. Scot Highw. God § King 11 With most. .obstinate 
auersenesse. 1654 CokayNE Diavea 1v.316 His complaints 
against the aversenesses of heaven. 1689 Locxe 7oderation 
i. Wks. 1751 II. 250 Unreasonable averseness of mind. 

b. Const. as in AVERSION 4h, c. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, vi. xiii. (1632) 146 His auersnes 
from so dangerous an ambition, 1622 in Rushw. //és¢. Cod2. 
(1659) I. 7x Considering all the aversness unto it of the 
Infanta. 1666 Perys Diary14 Dec., The House. . showing 
all manner of averseness to give the king money. 1683 
Lorrain Aluret's Rites Fun.152 Such an horror and averse- 
ness for the corruption of the Dead. 1741 MippLeton Czcero 
(1742) II. vin. 362 Caesar's averseness to restore him. 1748 
RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xx. 145, I am sorry for your 
averseness to this match. 1765 Tucker L/, Vaz. 11.381 An 
invincible averseness against all supernatural interposition. 
1863 Cox Just. Eng. Govt. un. iii. 327 It is not from any 
averseness to them [special verdicts] in juries, 

Aversion (av51foen). Also 7avertion. [(?a. 
F. aversion, 16th c. in Littré) ad. L. dversion-em, 
n. of action f. @vers-: see AVERSE and -I10N.] 

+1. The action of turning away oneself, one’s 
eyes, etc.; sfec.in Ahet. (as in L.) = AposTROPHE! 1. 

1611 Seeep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. (1632) 691 Which auer- 
sion or defection [of the Scots] was augmented vpon private 
quarrels. 1656 Du Garp Gate Lat. Und. §687 An Aversion 
or Apostrophe, wherein the speech is turned from the hearers 
to somthing els. 1668 Howe Sless. Righteous (1825) 167 
Nor permits the aversion of the beholder’'s eye. 

+2. The action of averting, warding off, or 
getting rid of. Ods. 

1664 I'vELYN Silva (1776) 417 Whatever is Exitial to Men 
is so to trees; for the Avertion of which they had, of old, 
recourse to the Robigalia. 1684 tr. Boner's Merc. Compit. 
xiv. 504 The Humours..are to be purged in the beginning, 
at which time aversion is the most desired. 

+3.’ A moral turning of oneself away, estrange- 
ment ( from). Obs. 

1596 Bett Surv. Popery ii. v. 281 Which is an auersion 
from God of infinite maiestie. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 307 
Sin .. is an Aversion from God. 

4. An averted state of mind or feelings ; a mental 
attitude of opposition or repugnance; a fixed, 
habitual dislike ; an antipathy. 

1651 Hoszes Gov. § Soc. iii. § 31. 55 Good and Evill are 
names given to things to signefie the inclination, or aversion 
of them by whom they were given. 1713 STERLE Engdishm, 
No. 52. 332 There are among Brute Creatures many natural 
Aversions and Antipathies. 1855 Prescott PAdlip //, 1.11. 
vi. 204 Coldness and silence intimated too plainly the aver- 
sion of the inhabitants. : 

b. Const. (¢owards, against, obs.), from, to (for), 
infin. See AVERSE 3 b. 

@1626 Bacon (J.) His aversion towards the house of 
York. 1690 Locke Hum. Und... ili. (1695) 16 Nature. .has 
put into Man a desire of Happiness, and an aversion to 
Misery. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 538. P 3 An unconquerable 
aversion which some stomachs have against a joint of meat. 
1759 Ditwortn Pofe 85 Having no aversion to go by dif- 
ferent names, she was called Sapho. 1771 Funéus Lett. xiii. 
224 The king of France’s present aversion from war. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. 1V. 34 One for whom William felt an 
intense personal aversion. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks, I. 96 
Philip’s aversion to pirates. 

5. transf. of things. 

2c 1800 tr. Hourcroy (Webster) Magnesia, notwithstanding 
this aversion to solution, forms a kind of paste with water. 

6. An object of dislike or repugnance. 

1678 Wycner.ey 72,-Deader ui, i. 15 For, if anything bea 
Womans Aversion, 'tis Plain-dealing from another Woman. 
1732 Fiecpinc Aliser 1. i. Wks. 1784 II. 385 Mrs. Susan 
Crossstitch, whom you know to be my utter aversion. 1821 
Byron ¥xan ut. xciv, A drowsy frowsy poem call’d ‘The 


Excursion,’ Writ in a manner which is my aversion, 

+ Ave'rsive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dvers-us 
AVERSE +-IVE, as if ad. L. *@versivus.] Charace 
terized by aversion; of opposed tendency. 


1597 Daniet Civ. Wares vu. Ixxviil, They could not fashion 
otherwise ‘I’hose strong-bent humors, which aversive grew. 


AVERSIVELY. 


+ Aversively, a/v. Obs. rare—'. [f. pree. + 
-LY4,] With averston ; in a backward direction. 

1624 CHAPMAN /lymn to Hermes 7 The tracks of oxen.. 
aversively Converted towards the Pierian hills. 

Avert (avait), v.; also 6 advert. [a. OF. 
avert-ir:—late L. dveriére, for cl. lL. a@vertére to 
turn away or aside, f. a-=ad- from+vertsre to 
turn, OF. avertir represented both L. avertére 
and advertére, whence avert in ME, also = ADVERT, 
which see for the eventual differentiatton of the 
forms and senses. ] 

Ll. trans. To tum away: +a. a thing. Ods. 

arzgoo Cov. Alys?, 88 Mayde most mercyfulle.. A verte 
of[f] the anguysche that Adam began. 

b. a person from a place, thing, or course of 
aetion ;. to draw away, withdraw. arch, 

e155 Harvsrietp Divorce //en. V/// (1878) 66 To averte 
and deflect him from this enterprise. 1674 tr. pa dea 
Lapland xxvi. 122 The Priests avert them from so doing. 
1697 Drvven Mirg. Georg. . 239 Mighty Cesar, whose vic- 
torious Arms., Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome. 
1862 ‘Trottorr Orley F, xv, How fatal it might be to 
avert her father from the cause while the trial was still 
pending. : 

+e. fg. To turn away in mind or inclination ; to 
alienate, estrange. Obs. or arch, 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 607/2 Saynte Peter was 
once from God auerted, and sinnefully turned away. 1594 
Hooker Eccl, Pol. ww. xii. §6 For fear of averting them from 
the Christian faith. 1633 Primer Virg. Mary 258 Pilate 
.-Said to them, you haue presented vnto me this man, as 
auerting the people. 1877 [see AVERTED]. 

+ 2. refi. To turn oneself away, Obs. 

1541 Barnes MWés. (1573) 360/1 Hee that doth beleeue, and 
auerte hym selfe from hys sinnes. 

3. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To tum away. 
arch, or Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 73/1 Vf ye auert and torne fro me. 
1607 Torsert Serfents 754 To hate and avert from that 
which is evill, 1805 Soutney A/adoc in Azt, xu, And from 
that hideous man Averting, to Ocellopan he turn’d. 

4. trans. To turn away (the face, eyes, thoughts). 

1578 Ps. li.in Sc. Poems 16the. 11, 115 Fra mysinnes advert 
thy face. 1605 SHaxs. Leari. i. 214 Therefore beseech you 

T’ avert your hiking a more worthier way. 1667 MiLton ?. 
LZ. xn. 108 Till God at last.. withdraw His presence .. and 
avert His holy Eyes. 1837 Wuewetr /J/ist. Jnduct. Sci. 
(1857) I. 195 The thoughts were thus intentionally averted 
froin those ideas, 

5. To turn away anything about to befall, esf. 
things threatened or feared ; to prevent the inei- 
denee or occurrenee of ; to ward off. 

1612 Warner 4/6. Eng. 1. v.17 And so auert our ire, 1686 
Dryven find. & P. 1, 872 Avert it Heaven! nor let that 
pee be sent. 1791 Cowrer /éiad v1, 20 None interposed 

Yo avert his woeful doom. 1849 Macavuray //ist, Eng. 1. 
zox Any expedient which might avert the danger. 

+6. To oppose; to view with aversion. Ods. 

1635 Person Varieties 11, iv.62 Our moderne astronomers, 
averting this Aristotelian opinion, have found, etc. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /’sexd. LP. 1. iii. 8 Avertinz the errors of 
Reason, 1667 Decay Chr, Piety vi. §9. 251 The nature 
een doth certainly avert both killing and being 
<ill'd. 

“| catachr. for Evert and REVEnt. 

1533 BeLLENDENE Lévy (1822) 334 His hous and biggingis 
.. suld be avertit and cassin doun tothe ground. 1540 4c¢ 
32 Hen, VIII, xxix, Landes..shall..be descendable, re- 
maine, auert, come, and be inheritable. 

Avertebrated (avsut/breitéd), a. rare—'. [f. 
A- pref. 14+ VERTEBRATED.] Invertebrate. 

3860 Lncyct. Brit. XX1.974/2 Very few avertebrated ani- 
mals are vermiparous. 

Averted (avouted), pf/. a. [f. AVERT v. + -ED.] 

1. Turned away, tumed aside. 

1704 Swirt Batt. Bs. (1711) 263 The Belt of the averted 
Antient. 1807 Crasse Vrdlage 1. 289 Impatience mark’d in 
his averted eyes. i ; 

2. Turned away in mind; 
propitious. arch. 

1618 BoLtox Floris (1636) 99 The gods of Carthage now 
averted, carried him a diverse way. 1877 L. Morris Lfic 
/fades \. 16 Appease Zeus and the averted Gods. 

Ave'rtedly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
averted manner or position; unfavourably. 

1867 W. Smitu Lat, Dict., Aversim. .avertedly, sideways. 
1873 Mrs. Witney //:therto xxviii. 312 Richard was silent; 
not avertedly; he was simply not outwardly responsive. 

Averter (Aivsita1). [f. AverTv.+-ERI,] He 
who or that which averts, or turns aside. 

162: Burton Anat, Mel. u,v. 1. iv, Averters and purgers 
..to divert this rebellious humour and turn it another way. 
1875 Farrar Seekers 1. v. 248 The averters of evil. 

Avertible (avsutib’l), 2. Also-able. [f. as 
prec +-IBLE.) That may be averted; preventable. 

3658 Oszorn Jas. / (1673) 502 No ways avertible but by 
his Death. 1874 GreG Rocks Ahead Pref. 26 However 
avertable, they will not be averted. 1880 KinGLake Crimea 
VL. viii. 171 The evils thus superadded may in one sense be 
ealled ‘avertible.’ 

Avertiment, obs. form of ADVERTISEMENT. 

|Avertin (averte’:, wvastin). [Fr. (13th c. 
averlin, auvertin, 16th c. advertin), {. averlir to 
turn away, AverT.] a. A vertiginous disease in 
sheep more usually called /owrzis. b. Mental 

disease which renders the patient obstinate and 
furious ; crazy sullenness. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


unfavourable, un- 


In an 
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Averting (ivautin), v4/. 5d. [f. Avert v. + 
-ING1.] ‘The action of turutng away. 

1628 Be. Davenant Serm. West. 5 Apr. 12 The remoouall 
of such heauie iudgements..and the auerting of more 
heauie, 1812 L.xaminer vz Oct. 652/2 A kind of averting 
of the cye. 

Ave'rting, f//.a. [fas pree. + -1NG 2.] 
turns away; causing aversion, repellent. 

ex811 Fusens Lect. Art iv, (1848) 444 A figure as mannered 
in forin and attitude as averting by stern severity. 

Avertion, obs. form of AVERSION, 

Avertress (Avsutrés). [ff AvEeRTER + -Ess.] 
A female who averts. 

1838 Blackw. Afag. XLII. 259 “Iwas thine in youth to 
seek the tomb, Avertress of thy husband's doom | 

+ Averty, a. Ods. [a. OF. avert? prudent, pa. 
pple. of avertir:—L. advertére to turn attentton 
to, ApvERT.] Well-advised, prudent, cautious. 

1330 R. Brunne Cévon, 260 A knyght fulle auerty gaf bam 
pis ansuere. 1375 Barnour Bruce vit. 162 The kyng.. 
That wes ay wiss and a-verty. 3 

+ A-very, -ey. Obs. A corruption of AVENERY. 

1480 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Llouseh. Ord. (1790) 69 
Other provender in theaverey. 1667 Io. Cuampertayne S?é. 
Gt. Brit. \. MW. xii. (1743) 100 The accompts of the .. avener, 
being chief clerk of the avery. 1783 Ainswortn Laz. 
Dict, (Morel, The king’s Avery, 

+ Avetro'l. Oss. [Formation obscure: cf. OF. 
awolron ‘enfant adulterin’ (Godefroy), and 
avoltre:—L. aduller-um (see ADULTER).] A bastard, 

¢1300 A’. Als. 2693 Whar artow, horesone! whar?..Thou 
avetrol, thou foule wreche. ¢1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1107 
What than was he [the child] an auetrol? 

+ Aveu'gle, v. Ods. [a. F. avensle-r, f. aveugle 
:—pop. L. adoculus eyeless, blind, f. ad away, want- 
ing + ocedes eye (like d-mens miudless).] To blind, 
hoodwink ; (cf. ¢xvezgde). ‘ 

1543 in Calend, St. Papers 1X. 287 Whom they aveugled 
so with fayre words and sayings. 1547 Sin W. SuARINGTON 
in Froude //rst, Eng. V. xxv. 132 So seduced and aveugled 
by the lord admiral. 

+ Ave‘x, v. Obs. [f. VEX v. The nature of the 
a- prefix is uneertain.] To annoy, distress, VEX. 

a1goo0 Cov, Alyst. 375 My dowtefull beleve ryght Sore me 
avexit. 1482 Alonk of Ivesham (Arb.) 95 So a vexid ther 
of that he was madde and owte of hys mynde. 

Avey, -ment (acy in Shoreham): see AVAY. 

+ Avey’n. Ods. [a. F. avetne (mod. avoine):— 
L. avéna.] Oats. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 69 Aveyn for hors-mete. 

Aveyner, -or, variants of AVENER, Ods. 

Avian (é'vian), a. [f. L. avi-s bird +-an; ef. 
apian.| Of or pertaining to birds, 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 49 Peculiarities which 
distinguish the Avian from the Reptilian organism. 1879 
Cornh, Mag, June 722 The avian system of architecture. 

Aviarist (2'viirist). [f.next: see -ist.] The 
keeper of an aviary. 

1883 W. Greene /’arvots in Captiv. Introd. 9 Where the 
aviarist lives in the country. ; 

Aviary (é'viiri). [ad. L. avtarium, f. avi-s 
bird: see -antum.] A large cage, house, or in- 
elosure, in which birds are kept. 

1577 Harrison England ui. ii.17 Our costlie and curious 
aviaries. 1662 Futter MWorthies (1840) 11. 263 Lincolnshire 
may be termed the aviary of England, for the wild fowl 
therein, 1713 Guardian No. 49 (1756) I. 215, 1 look on the 
beaus and ladies as so many paraquets in an aviary. 1849 
Macautay fist. Eng. 1. 310 The more than Italian luxury 
of Ham, with its busts, fountains, and aviaries. 

b. fig. 1647 Warp Sim. Cobler 9 What pity it is, that 
that Country .. should now become the Aviary of Errors to 
the whole world. 1810 CoLeripce /rfend (1865) 46 The 
statute of libel is a vast aviary, which encages the awakening 
cock ..no less than the babbling magpie and ominous 
screech-owl. the ‘ f 

Avicide (z‘visaid). xonce-wd. [f. L. avi-s bird 
+-CIDE.] The slaughter of birds, bird-shooting. 

1834 L. Hunt in Lond. Prul, No. 22 A stout fellow, ina 
Jacket and gaiters and the rest of the costume of avicide. 

Avicular (avitkivlit), a. rare. [f. L. avicula, 
dim. of avis +-an.] Ofor pertaining to small birds. 

1857 Fraser's Mag. \.V1. 631 The avicular millennium in 
the paradise of Walton Hill. 

|| Avicularium (Avickivléeridm). Zoo/. Pl. -a. 
[mod.L., f. avicuda: see prec. and -arium.] Name 
given to small prehenstle processes shaped like 
birds’ heads with a movable mandible, whtch snap 
incessantly, found on the eells of many Polyzoa. 
Avi:cula‘rian a., of or pertaining to avicularia. 

1856 Gosse Marine Zool. Il. 4 They have been cominonly 
called ‘ Bird’s-head processes,’ azieudartfa. 1873 Darwin 
Orig. Spec, vii. ted. 5) 194 The presence of the upper or fixed 
beak alone serves to determine its avicularian nature. 

Aviculture (é'vikoltity), [f L. au7-s bird + 
cultara tending.] Rearing of birds; bird-fancying. 

1880 Daily Tel, 14 Oct. 5 Vhe object of the display [a 
bird-show] was to encourage aviculture. 1883 in Lord. 
Soe. July. ; 

Avid (evid), a. [a. F. avide, ad. L. avidus, f. 
avere to long for, crave.] Ardently desirous, ex- 
tremely eager, greedy. Const. of, for, rarely @zf. 

1769 Fr. Brooke Fon. A/ontague (1784) 1V. ccvi. 118 The 
human heart is .. avid of pleasure and of gain. 1835 Lytros 
Rienzi w. iii, The most avid desire of personal power. 1866 
J. Rose Ovid's Met, 183 Or dragon avid for his prey. 

Avidious (Aavidias), a. rave. [f. Le avid-us or 


Vhat 


en 


AVILE. 


F, avide. As in some other obsolete words in 
stdious e.g. splendidious, the -tous is dve to imita- 
tion of words in which it is ctymological: sce 
-10Us,] = prec. 

1534 Waittinton allyes Offyces 1. (1540) 12 The auydions 
desyres of honour. xss0 Bain Sed. Hks.11849) 418 With all 
avidious greediness. 1865 Al thenrum Nu. 1959. 658/3 A 
sharp, avidious, cunning-looking man, 

Avidiously, w/v. [f. pree. +-1¥2.] =Avipiy. 

1546 Lrtann Ace 3. Gr? Kiijb (T.) Avydyously we 
drynke the wynes of other landes. isso Date Jimage Both 
CA. G viij b, Nothing is more avydyouslye to be desyred. 

Avidity (aviditi), Also 5 avidito. [a. I. 
avidité (toth c. iu Littré), ad. 1. aviditatem, u. of 
quality f. avédus Avip: sce -1TY.] 

1, Ardent desire, extreme cagemess, preediness. 

©1449 Prcock Aepr. u. xvii. 251 Deuocioun and avidite 
whiche men ., hadden into goostli techingis. 1667 /’/4/. 

Trans. V1. 491 ‘Vhe dog.. fell a gnawing of them with a 
strange avidity. 1785 Ret Jat. J'otvers ut. iv, Philoso- 
phers have an avidity to know how we perceive objects. 
1833 I. ‘avior ana? vi.175 Vhe mere avidity of gold. 
1871 Tynpaie Fragm. Sc. V1.1. 11 Magazines, which T used 
to read with avidity when a boy. 

b. ¢ransf. of things. 

1646 Six TV. Browne /scud. fp. ut, xvii. 149 The avidity 
of that part dilateth it selfe, and receiveth a second burden, 
1854 Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 340 Uhe avidity 
for oxygen manifested by sulphurous acid, F 

2. ellipt. Greediness of gain, graspingness, avariee. 

1662 J. Barcrave /'ofe Alex. VI/ (1867) 44 He shewed no 
small rapacity or (to give it a milder term) avidity. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geog. 1.737 Nature never offered to the avidity 
of mankind. .such rich mines as those of Potosi. 1884 United 
Presb, Mag. Mar. 99 Raised at tlre saine time the rents and 
the avidity of the Jandlords. 

Avidly (z'vidli), a/v. [f Avip + -Ly2.] Greed- 
ily, with intense eagerness. 

1856 ‘T. Trotvore Girth. Cath. de Medici 71 Vhe talk going 
on around her, which Catherine's sharp and active intellect 
was then avidly seizing. 1860 Sat. We. No. 255. 326/2 Pre- 
monitory symptoins of dissolution are avidly discounted by 
post-obit dealers. 

+ Avidous (a2:vidas), az. Obs. 
-ous. Cf. Avipious.] = AvID. 

1542 Boorpe Dyctary ix. 252 Mannes mynde is so auydous 
althoughe he haue cate ynoughe. 1607 VorseL, Serpents 
795 Your avidous and covetous mindes. s 

+Avidulous, a. Ots-° [f. L. avidul-us, 
dimin.] ‘Somewhat greedy.’ Bailey 1731. 

+A-vie’, advb. phr. Obs. Forms: 6 auy, avy, 
7 a-vy, 6-7 auie, avie, a vie. [f. A prep.) + 
Vik sé.) In rivalry or emulation. 

1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 32 Vhere as beastes to 
striue and drinke auy. 1898 Greenwry Tacitus’ Ann, i. 
ili, The accusers and witnesses had spoken a vie against her. 
1644 Butwer Cihzron. 10 That most eminent Oratour would 
often contend and strive avie with Roscius. 

+ Aview’, v. Ods. Forms: 5-6 avew(e, 6 
aview(e, aweue, 6 advewe, -view. (Cf. F. 
aveucr, avucr, to follow with the eye (a term of 
the chase), f. @ to + vue view, sight, and see 
View sé. and v. For the spelling adv., see Ab- 
pref. 2.) To view or inspect officially ; to survey, 
Teconnoitre ; in Spenser stmply = to view. 

1494 FABYAN vir. 505 The sessynge whiche they had auewyd 
and sessed for yt xxx M. men, 1523 Lp. Berners /*vouss. 
I. xl. 55 They rode to aviewe y* englyssh hoost. 15§30 
Pasar. 441/1 Who shal avewe [Qu/ avisera a) the partycion 
of these Jandes? 1596 Spenser /. Q. v. iii. 20 All which 
when Artegall .. well advewed .. Ile could no longer beare. 

Avifauna (etvifo:na, sd. (f. L. avi-s bird + 
Fauxa.] Collective term for the various kinds of 
birds found in any district or country; the ‘Fauna’ 
so far as concerns birds. 

1874 Coves Birds N.-IV. Introd. 10 The Avi-fauna proper 
of the region is not rich, 1883 M. Watkins in Academy 
8 Sept. 164/1 The claims of all pretenders to join the British 
Avifauna are strictly examined. 

Avigato, variant of Avocano. 

Avignon Berry (4vinygn). [So called from 
‘Avignon in France.) The fruit of the A/amnzus 
infectorius, and kindred species, used for dyeing 
yellow, and for making the pigment safgrcev. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Avignuon-Berry, ealled also 
French Berry. .is somewhat less than a pea ; its colour is 
green approaching towards yellow. 

+ Avi'le, v. Ods.; also 4 avyle. [a. OF. avile-r 
(=mod, avelrr), cogn. with Pr., Sp. azvlar, It. 
avutlire, -are:—Romante *advilire, f. L. afd to+ 
vilis cheap, worthless, base.] 

1, ¢rans. To make vile, defile, dishonour, debase. 

1297 R. Grovc. 495 The bissopes .. amansede all the, That 
avilede holi chirche. cx1gag /:. £. Ait. P. B. 1151 le be 
vesselles avyled pat vayled in be temple. @ 1670 Hacktr 
Alép. Weiliams, Pinch it into an epitome, you manyle the 
ineaning and avile the eloquence. 

2. To humble, degrade, abase. ' 

@ 1617 Hieron ks. (1634) I]. 65 Dauid was Secs 
auiled and cast downe in himsclfe, 1632 SANDERSON Serv. 
304 To exalt the papacy .. and toavile the secular powers. 

3. To hold cheap or in small esteem, to depreciate 

3610 13. Jonson MWasg nes (1692! 356 Want makes us know 
the price of what we avile. 1656 TRarr ( om. Acts xxv. 
19 These cocks .. know not the price of that pearl, and do 
therefore avile it. -_ 

4, To speak contemptuously of ; to viltfy. 


[f. L. avid-es + 


AVILEMENT. 


1615 T. Avams Lycanthr. 13 So easy is it to avile and re- 
vile, so hard to convince. @ 1617 Hieron Wes. 1634 II. 435 
To curse him, that is, either to reuile him or to auile him. 

+ Avilement. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. +-MENT; 
cf. OF. avilement, mod. avilissement.] A render- 
ing, or treating as, vile. 

a 1617 Hieron H’ks. 1634 11. 390 Thoughts .. such as tend 
to the auilement and abasement of our selues. 

Avine (@'vain), a. [f. L. av-is bird+-INE; cf. 
ovine.|= AVIAN. 

1881 G. Stases in Boys’ Own P. 45% Avine architecture. 

Avintaine: read @ VINTAINE, a score. 

Avirage, obs. form of AVERAGE. 

+Avi're, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. avire-r, f. 2 
to+zvzrer to turn, to VEER.} To turn. 
c1440 Alorte Arth. 3164 Towarde Viterbe this valyant 
avires the reynes. 


+ Avirow'n, adv. Obs. [prob. a. AF. *aviroun, 
variant of OF. environ around: see ENVIRON, 
and A- pref. 10.) Round about. 

€1300 K. Adis. 2672 Quykliche to Tebie toun : They wenten 
and segedyn aviroun. ¢ 1320 Syr Beves 2533 In this contre 
aviroun A mette with a vile dragoun. 

Avisage: see AVAGE. 

Avis(e, etc., obs. form of ADvicE, ADVISE, etc. 

+ Avi'sion. Ods. Forms: 3-4 auisiun, a- 
wision, a visyon, 3-5 auysyon, -ion, 4-5 avi- 
sion, 4-6 au- avisioun, 5 avysioun, auicion, 
-yon, aduision, -uysion, 6 -uysyon. [a. OF. 
aviston, -tun, app. f. a to+ vision, -7un, by form- 
association with aviser, avisement, etc. As in the 
other words of the av/se-ADVISE group, the pref. 
a- was often written a@d- in 15th c.] 

1. A vision, dream. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 4516 Pharaon .. commanded be-for him 
bring Clerc and knithe, erle and baron To sceu til his 
a-uisiun. ¢1386 CHaucer Nonne Pr. 7. 294 A litil or he was 
mordred .. His mordre in his avysioun he say. «@ 1450 Avt. 
de lz Tour 48 She awoke of her traunce and auicion. 1513 
Doucias -#xe7s 11. 1. 69 Beseiking this auisioun worth happy. 

2. Warning or monition (given in a dream). 

1297 R. GLouc. 255 pe kyng bys auyson, pat pe angel hym 
seyde, Pe oper tolde priuelyche. 1525 Lp. BerNners Froiss, 
Il. cciv. [cc.] 627 Preace thou forthe and shewe them thine 
aduysyon, for thou shalte be herde. 

See 


Aviso (Avei-zc). Pl. -os (17th c. -o’s). 
also ApvIso. [a. Sp. aviso advice, intelligence, 
also an advice-boat:—late L. advisum: see AD- 
vicE, which is the Eng. cognate. Jn 16th c. re- 
fashioned as ADVISO, which is now obs.] 

+1. Intelligence, information; a notification, 
dispatch, or formal advice. Ods. ;= ADVICE 8. 

1634 Hapincton Castara (Arb.) 102 This vault shall fur- 
nish thee With more aviso’s, then thy costly spyes. 1654 
Lestrance Chas. /, 6 His first act .. was to dispatch Aviso’s 
of his Father’s decease to forein Princes. 

2. An ADVICE-BOAT, 


1714 Let. in C. King Brit, Merch. (1721) UI. 225 An Aviso’ 


or Pacquet-Boat. 1870 Daily News 16 Sept., The light 
frigates and a few avisos and gunboats. 

Avisy, variant of ADvIsy. 

+ Avi'taile. O45. rare—'. [f. F. avitailler, f. 
a2 to+vitaille VictuaL.] Provisions, victuals. 

1592 WyrLey Armorie 125 No avitaile had they for to dine. 

Avital (Avoital, e-vital), 2. ?Ods. [f. L. avit-us 
of or pertaining to the avs, grandfather +-au!. 
More analogically formed than the two following 
words; cf. marital, fraternal.| Ancestral, an- 
cient, of long standing. 

1611 Seeep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. (1632) 509 To maintaine 
those Auitall Customes to the vttermost. 1641 PRYNNE Axtip. 
22 The said Lawes and Avitall customes. 

Avitic (avitik), a. [f as prec. + -Ic.] =prec. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 3 July 1/1 The old or ‘avitic’ Consti- 


tution. 
+ Avitous, @. Ods.—° [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
= prec. 1731 in BaiLey. 


Avives (Avai-vz), 5d. p/. 10s. [a. F. avives 
(also vives), a. Sp. avivas, adivas, ad. Arab. s93J\ 
ad-dibah, with same meaning, lit. a/-, the, didah 
she-wolf.] A swelling of the parotid glands in 
horses; the strangles; called also VIVES. 

1616 Surri.& Markn. County. Farm 139 The horse hauing 
drunke much, or watered verie quickly after his heat .. doth 
beget the Auniues. 1639 T. pe Grey Compl. Horseman 40 
Auyues [ frinted Auynes]. 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict., Views, 
alvives, or Fives, all one Disease in a Horse, being certain 
flat Kernels, much like unto Bunches of Grapes growing in 
a Cluster. . They center from the Ears and creep downwards. 

| Avizandum, avis- (evizenddin), Sc. Lav. 
[gerund of mcd.L. avizdre, avisire, to consider, 
Apvis&.] Consideration. 72 fake a case into or 
to avizandum, is for a judge to take it for private 
consideration outside the court. 

186: Travner at. Phr. in Sc. Law 33 A process is said 
to be at avizandum when the Judge after debate is con- 
sidering it with a view to decision 1884 Law Aep., Appral 
IX. 307 After argument .. his Lordship made avizandum 
with the cause. 

Avize, -ful, -ment, obs. forms of Apvisg, ctc. 


|| Avocado (avokado). Also 7 avogato, 8 
avocato, 9 avigato. [Sp. avocado advocate, sub- 
stituted by ‘popular etymology’ for the Aztec 
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ahnacatl (Tylor), of which a nearer form in Sp. is 
aguacate; F. aguacat and avocat, in Eng. also 
avigato and, corruptly, a//igator (pear).} The fruit 
ofa West Indian tree (Persea gratissima); a large 
pear-shaped fruit, called also ALLIGATOR PEAR. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 203 The Avogato Pear-tree is 
as big as most Pear-trees..the Fruit as big as a large 
Lemon. 1763 GRAINGER Sugar-cane 1. 422 And thou green 
avocato, charm of sense, Thy ripened marrow liberally be- 
stow'st. (Vote. The avocato, avocado, avigato, or as the 
English corruptly call it, 4 /digator-pear.) 1830 LINDLEY 
Nat, Syst. Bot. yo Much esteemed in the West Indies under 
the name of the Avocado Pear. 1861 {see ALLIGATOR 3}. 
1864 WEBSTER, Avigato. 1829 Marryat /. Alildmay xviii. 
(Rtlg.) 174 Abbogada pears (better known by the name of 
subaltern’s butter), 

+ Avo‘cament. Oés. [ad. L. avocament-um, 
f. gvocdre: see AvocaTE.] A calling off, a dis- 
traction ; = AVOCATION in proper sense. 

1673 O. WaLker Educ. (1677) 216 Those states seem.. 
best which have the fewest avocaments from Religion. 

Avoeat(e, obs. form of ApvocaTE, 

+ A’vocate, v. Ods. [f. L. avocit- ppl. stem of 
avocare to call off or away, f. a, ad, off + vocare to 
call. In sense 2 f. F. avoguer, later advoguer, ad. 
L. advocare: see ADVOKE, ADVOCATE v.1] 

1. To call away, withdraw, distract, divert ( /70v2). 

1543 Becon David's Harp Wks, (1843) 266 Whereby they 
might be avocated and called away from sin. 1641 PryNNeE 
Antip, Ep. 14 Temporal] meanes, & honour .. avocate and 
hinder them from preaching, 1752 SHENSTONE IVs. 8 Lett. 
III. 192, I have avocated my thoughts, and fixed them fora 
while upon common amusements. 

2. To call to a higher tribunal ; = ApvocaTE v,! 2, 

1649 Lo. Hersert //er. VIII, 259 (T.) Seeing now all pro- 
ceeding in England inhibited, the cause avocated to Rome, 
Campegius recalled. 1679 Burnet //ist. Ref 120 Must 
avocate the business to be heard in the court of Rome. 

+ A-vocating, A//. a. [f. prec. +-1NG%.] Call- 
iny away, distracting. 

1643 Prynne Power Pari.t. Pref. (ed. 2) Aij, So farre forth, 
as..avocating Imployments would permit. 1660 BoyLe 
Seraph. Love iw. (1700) 27 Laborious and avocating Duties. 

Avocation (xvoké'fon). [ad. L. gvocation-em, 
n. of action f. @vocdre; see AVOCATE and -ATION, 
In sense 5 f. AVOcATE v. 2, and = OF. avocation, 
ad. L. advocation-em : see ADVOCATION.] 

I. (=L. avocatio.) 

1. The calling away or withdrawal (of a person) 
from an employment; diversion of the thoughts. 
arch. or Obs. 

a1617 Hieron Wks, 1634 I]. 271 The many auocations 
and withdrawments from good which they are sure to meet 
with. 1642 Jer. Taytor Efisc. (1647) 363 Which could by no 
meanes make recompense for the least avocation of them 
from their Church imployment. ¢1645 Howe t Lef?. vi. 11, 
I could be larger, but for a sudden auocation to business. 
1758 Gray in Poems (1775) 270 Try, by every method of 
avocation and amusement, whether you cannot... get the 
better of that dejection. 

2. The condition of being called away, or having 
one’s attention diverted ; distraction. 

a1646 Twisse in Alede’s Wks. i. 1xx. 846 The care 
whereof is apt to cause avocation and disturbance in that 
Unum necessarium, 1768 Brackstone Comin. 1. 26 Too 
long an avocation from their private concerns and amuse- 
ments. 1844S. MaitLanp Dark Ages 327 He devoted him- 
self, with less avocation, to prayer. 


3. That which has the effect of calling away 
or withdrawing one from an occupation. ence, 


A minor or less important occupation, a by-work 
(mapepyov). 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. iw. ix. 281 Heaven is his 
vocation, and therefore he counts earthly employments avo- 
cations. 1752 Jounson Ramébl, No. 194 ® 11 He.. appears 
to hear me, but is soon rescued from the lecture by more 
pleasing avocations. 1794 Gopwin Ca/, Williams 203 Upon 
some avocation, however, a noise I believe in the passage, 
the turnkey went. 1879 FurnivaLt Rep. New Shaks. Soc. 
9 If its editor’s new vocation (school-mastering) had left him 
time for the avocation of finishing his task for us. 

4. But as, in many cases, the business which 
called away was one of equal or greater import- 
ance (see quot. in a. where avocation is rightly 
used), the new meaning was improperly foisted 
upon the word: Ordinary employment, usual oc- 
cupation, vocation, calling. 

a. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Proem 19 The 
onely [experiments] wherewith my Avocations will allow me 
to entertain your Lordship in this Letter. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. I1, In the hurry of avocations for the necessities 
of life, little was the time he could apply to abstract specu- 
lations. 1804 WerLLINGcTon in Gurw. Dzsf. III. 557 Pre- 
vented by other avocations of extensive national importance, 
from a residence in Mysore. 1840 MacauLay Kavke, Ess. 
(1854) II. 552/2 Found, even in the midst of his most pressing 
avocations, time for private prayer. : 

b. 1761 New Comp, Fest. & fasts xxxvi. § 2.353 Whena 
universal weakness and decay enfeebles us from even the 
common avocations of life. 1815 Moorr Ladla R. (1824) 337 
Poetry was by no means his proper avocation. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. ii, 280 My avocation is in London city. 1858 

SucKLE Civiliz. (1873) 11. vill. 498 War and religion were the 
only two avocations worthy of being followed. 


II. (=L. advocatio.) ; 
5. The calling of a cause or action before itself 
by a superior court ;= ADVOCATION 2. 


1529 Dr. Bennet Zo Wolsey in Burnet L/ist. Ref (1679) | 


AVOID. 


I. Rec. 80 His Holiness may .. the more boldly deny Avoca- 
tions to the Casareans. 1683 Burnet //ist. Ref. Abr. 49 
The Queen’s Agents pressed hard for an Avocation. 1856 
Froupe fist. Eng. II. ix. 312 His unjust avocation of the 
cause to Rome. : 

Avocative (ave kitiv), a. and sé. [f. L. ao- 
care: see AVOCATE and -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. Calling off or away. 

1835 in KNowLes. 

B. sé. Anything which calls away. 

1677 Barrow £2. Creed (L.) All other incentives to 
virtue and avocatives from vice. 

Avocatory (ave kiteri), a. and sé. [ad. med. 
L. avocatorius, {. @vocare: see AVOCATE and -oryx. 
Also in F, (lettre) avocatoire.] 

A. adj. Recalling, that recalls. Letters avoca- 
tory: letters by which a sovereign recalls his sub- 
jects from a foreign state with which he is at war, 
or bids them desist from illegal proceedings. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 99 1 His Impertal Majesty hath sent 
out his Avocatory Mandates to the States of the Empire. 
1758 Hist. Exrope in Ann. Reg. 50/1 Letters avocatory were 
issued notifying .. that if they did not.. disperse their 
armies ..they were put under the ban of the Empire. 

B. sé. (in L. form) Avocatory letter or mandate. 

1689 Lutrrett Brief Red. 1. 498 The imperial avocatoria 
was published .. requireing all the subjects of the empire 
engaged in the service of France forthwith to quitt the same. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Avocatoria, a mandate of the emperor 
of Germany, directed to some prince or subject of the em- 
pire, to stop his unlawful proceedings in any cause brought 
by way of appeal before him. 

Avocet, -set (z'voset). Also 7-8 avosetta, 
9 avocetta. [a. F. avocette, ad. It. avosetta.] One 
of the Wading birds (Gva//atores), allied to the 
Snipes and Stilts, specially distinguished by its 
flexible upturned beak. 

{1674 Ray Water Fowl 94 Avosetta Italorum: Recurvi- 
rostra.] 1766 Pennant Brit, Zool, (1812) I]. 143 An Avoset 
that we shot weighed thirteen ounces. 1771 — Zour. Scot. 
(1790) 13 Numbers of Avosettas, called there yelpers from 
their cry. 1863 Sat. Rev. 284 Drainage has banished the 
avoset..and the godwit from our eastern marshes. 1881 
M. Watkins in Academy 27 Aug. 163/2, 1840 was the last 
year in which the avocet is known to have bred in England. 

Avoid (Avoid), v. Forms: 4-7 au- avoide, 
-oyde, 5 awoyde, 5-6 aduoyde, -voyde, 6 ad- 
void, awode, 6-7 auoyd, auoid, 6- avoid. [a AF. 
avotde-r = OF, esvuidier, vuider (see A- pref. 9)s 
to empty out, clear out, quit, get quit of, banish, f. 
es out + vuidier, £. vurt, vuide, empty: see VOID v. 
anda. Cf. the sense development of Evacuate v. 
For the spelling adv- see AD- fref.2.] In several 
senses formerly occasionally strengthened by ozs, 
away ; cf. fo clear out, away. 

I. To empty a thing (of what is in it); to make, 
become, or be empty. ; 

+1. trans. To make (a vessel, place, person) void 
or empty; to empty, clear, free, rid (of). Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Ecclus. xiii. 6 He shal lyue with thee, and 
auoide thee out [Vulg. evacuabit te; 1611 nake thee bare}. 
c1430 Lypc. Alix. Pocws 16 Hertis avoydyng of alle ther 
hevyness. c¢1500 Fug. Childr. Bk. in Babees Bk. 23 Sone 
A-voyd pou thi trenchere. 1531 ELyot Gov, 41. vil. (1557) 
105 Commanded the chambre to be avoided. 1601 TaTE 
Househ. Ord. Ed. I1, §94 (1876) 56 To avoid the court of al 
manner of such people. : 

2. To make void or of no effect ; to refute, dis- 
prove. In Zaw, to defeat (a pleading) ; to invalidate, 
“quash” (a sentence, agreement, document, etc.) 

€1375 Wyeutr Ser. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 167 How wickide 
men sclaundriden [Crist] and he avoydide ber blame. 1514-5 
Act 6 Hen. VIII, iv, All outlawries had contrary to this 
Acte be advoyded. 158 FuLke in Confer. 1. (1584) I iij b, 
This answere is a senseles cauil, which is easily auoyded. 
1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 43a, The Statute intended not to auoid 
the feoffment. 1768 Blackstone Con. 11. 308 How a deed 
may be avoided, or rendered of no effect. 1858 Lp. St. 
Leonarps Handy-bk. Prop. Law vi. 59 If the advowson is 
purchased with a corrupt view, that may avoid the purchase. 


+3. 22tr. (for ref.) Of benefices : To become void, 


to fall vacant. Ods., but cf. AVOIDANCE. 

1s21 Alem. Ripon (1882) 1. 183 To have their turne when 
it fortun to advoide agayn. (1726 AvLirFE Parerg. 112 If 
a Person takes a Bishoprick, it does not avoid by Force of 
that Law of Pluralities, but by the antient Common Law. 

II. To empty things out of a place, etc., to 
remove, to quit. 

+4. To empty out, clear ont, put away, remove 
(the contents of anything). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xliv. (1495) 257 The ma- 
tere shall be auoyded and pourgyd wyth couenable medicyne. 
1563 HytL Arte Garden, (1593) 136 Little furrowes .. to 
auoyd the moisture and raine, 1641 PryNnne Antvf, 1.1. 28 
His Images and Pictures .. should be pluckt down and 
avoided out of all Churches. ; ; 

+b. Yo eject by excretion; to void. (Said 
loosely also of snakes sloughing their skin.) Ods. 

1562 Cooper Anszw. Priv. Alasse (1850) 208 ‘The sanctified 
bread .. passeth into the belly, and is avoided out of the 
body. 1598 Haxtuyt Vay. I. 97 It causeth vrine to be 
avoided in great measure. 1604 James I Counterbl. (Arb.) 
104 Forced to auoyde muche winde out of your stomacke. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 28 So they avoid their skins un- 
broken. /béd. (1701) 145 They avoid them [pebbles] by siege. 

+e. To get rid of, clear away, do away with, put 


an end to (things immaterial). Ods. 


AVOID. 


1382 Wycuir 2 Cor, iii. 7 The whiche glorie is auoydid 
(Vulg. evacnatur), ¢1485 Digdy Alyst. (1882) 1. 90 for to 
a-voide a-wey all interrupcion. 1561 Hottysusn //om, 
A poth. 14a, The same doth avoyde horsenesse. 1685 BaAxTER 
Paraphr. N. T. Acts xv.17 ‘UVhere was then no Judge of 
such controversies ..to avoid and end them. 

+5. To get rid of, expel, banish, dismiss, send 
or drive away (a person from, out of a place). Obs. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 178 That this Petir [Gaveston] 
sehuld be a voyded. 1494 Fanvan vi. ccxxxviil. 276 Ile 
auoyded y* munkys out of the house of Aunibrisbury. 1529 
RasTett Chron, (1811) 106 He myght not clerely avoyed 
themthelande. 1540 Hyxpe Vives’ Justr, Chr, Wome. (1592) 
Biija, Avoide all mankinde away from her. 1643 PrvNNe 
Power Parl. u.19 They would avoyd allaliens and strangers 
out of it [the City}. 

b. vefl. in sense of next. arch. or Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 3622 Avoyde scho hir, and vmbethoght. 
@ 1400 Cov. Myst, 131 Avoyd 30w hens out of this place. 
1808 Scott Marm, vi. xxxii, Avoid thee, Fiend ! 

+ G6. 2z¢r. To move or go away, withdraw, depart, 
quit ; to give place, retire, retreat. Ods. 

@ 1400 Cow. Myst. 131 Avoyd, seres, and lete my lorde the 
buschop come. @ 1529 SkeLton Vor /’of. vii. 45 Or els, 
for non payeing the rent, Avoyde at our Ladye daye in Lent. 
1599 Hakcuyt Poy. If. 1. 35 Thinking to auoid by the swift- 
nes of his horse. 1615 G. Sanpvs 7vazv. 72 The Musicians 
spent so much time in vnseasonable tuning, that he coin- 
manded them to auoid. 1763 Prior 4 de i. 253 And both 
as they provisions want, Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint. 

+b. Const. fron, out of, forth of. To avoid 
(from a horse): to dismount. Oés. 

1485 Caxton aris & 7, 26 Eche body avoyded oute of 
the chainbre. 1535 CovERDALE JJat?. xvi. 23 Auoyde fro 
me, Sathan. | 1570 87 Hotinsnep Scot, Chron. (1806) 1. 351 
Quicklie avoiding from his horse. 1611 Bipce 1 Saez. xvili. 
11 Dauid auoided out of his presence. 

+c. ¢ransf. of water, wind, etc. 


out or away. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 305/3 The see Ocean .. auoydeth 
twyes and gyueth way tothe peple. 1523 Fitzuers. Surv. 
XXXv. (1539) 53 Make a great dyche ..that the water may 
auoyde. 1610 Marxuam AJasterp. 1. cxxi. 424 If you puta 
hollow quill therein .. the winde will auoyd the better. 

+7. trans. To depart from, leave, quit (a place); 
to dismount from (a horse). Qés, 

1447-8 SHittincrorpD Leé?. (1871) 91 They wolle avoyde 
theire dwellyng places. 1481 CAxton Reynard (1844) 105 Ye 
commaunded then to auoyde your Court. 1557 A. i rthur 
(Copland) vit. xxxiv, The Kynge auoyded his hors. 1660 
Trial Reg. 160 Desired that strangers might avoid the 


To escape, run 


room. 

III. To keep away from, keep from, keep off. 

8. (the usual current sense—a natural extension 
of 7): To leave alone, keep clear of or away from, 
shun; to have nothing to do with, refrain from: 
&, a person or place. 

(The first quotation may belong to 5, hardly to 4.) 

¢1384 Wyciir De £ecd. Sel. Wks. 1871 111. 353 Men shulden 
avoide pis frere. 1530 PatsGr. 441/1 Never have to do with 
hym, if thou mayst avoyde hym, 1697 Dryven lig. Georg. 
tv. 579 And Sheep, in Shades, avoid the parching Plain. 
1722 De For Plague 131 Avoiding the towns, they left .. 
Newington on the right hand. 1857 Bohn’s //andbk. Prov. 
323 Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. od. 
Avoiding Scylla, he fell into Charybdis. 

b. a thing, course of action, etc. 

¢14s0 Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 23 Mowth and tongge 
avoydyng alle outrage. 168: DrypeEn Abs. & Achit. uu. 483 
Sull thou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 17zz De For 
Moll. Fl. (1840) 148, 1 ventured to avoid signing a contract. 
1767 Forpyce Serm. Vug. Wom. 1. i. 36 Take care to avoid 
every appearance of partiality. . 

9. To escape, evade (things coming towards one); 
to keep out of the way of. 

1530 Patsar. 441/1 That was wel avoyded, cela estoyt bien 
eschappé. 1541 Barnes Wks. (R) Can you deuise for to 
auoyde hys vengeaunce? 1594 SHaks. Asch. ///, 1. v. 68 
T’auoid the Censures of the carping World. 1661 Lovett 
Mist. Anim. & Min. 92 Wormes creep ont of the earth to 
avoidethem(moles]. 1714 Spect. No.578 p11 The King had 
perished .. had he not avoided his Pursuers. 1808 Scott 
Marm. v. xviii, They deemed it hopeless to avoid The con- 
voy of their dangerous guide. — 

O. To prevent, to obviate, to keep off. Ods. 

1608 PLat Gard. Eden (1653) §4 Northerly windes may be 
avoyded by some defence. 1664 Power / 2p. Philos. 129 
Which will avoid .. multiplicity of terms for the future. 1831 
Cartyte Sart, Res.in. v, That the Body.. be decently in- 
terred, to avoid putrescence. . 

+11. Obs. or arch. const. of senses 8-10: with 
subord, cl. To avoid that ; with xf. To avoid ¢o do. 

1570-87 Hottnsuep Scot, Chron. (1806) I], 124 To avoid 
that none .. that had offended the laws, should be received 
into anie of their dominions. 1599 Haktuyt May. Il. 1. 23 
Because he by that meanes would auoid to marry with Alice. 
1600 Hottanp Livy x. xv. 361 He avoided App. Claudius to 
be his companion in government. 1853 F. RES Odes 
of Horace 185 Horace .. in praising the emperor and con- 
gratulating Marcellus, avoids to make either seem his main 
subject. 

+ Avoi'd, a. Ods. [f. prec. vb.; on apparent 
analogy of votd vb. and adj. or ? contr. of avoided ; 
cf. devotd.} Empty, void; free or 1id (af). Ods. 

1488 Plumpton Corr. 66 Vhe clarkship therof standeth 
avoyd. 1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshm.3 The ploweman 
resteth avoyde of all busynesse. 

Avoi'd, 56. Obs. [f. Avorn v.] 

1. The withdrawal of dishes (after meals). 

1494 Ord. R. Housch. 113 All that is dispended for .. the 
Zreete avoides at feestes. 1577 Harkison England 1. v 
124 They do not their mantels from them untill supper be 
ended, and the avoid doone. 
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2. Excretion, evacuation. 

1s0z ArNoLD Chron. (1811) 150 Nott to ete nor dryncke out 
of noo vessel but in the same that he made hys avoid in, 

Avoidable (avoidib’l), z [f Avoin vw. + 
-ABLE.] 

1. Liable to be made void or become invalid ; 
voidable. ? Ods. 

@ 1677 IAte (J.) The charters were not avoidable for the 
king's nonage. 1818 CoLenrooke Obligations |. 228 The acts 
of a inadman, lunatic, or idiot .. are void or avoidable. 

+2. ‘Vo be avoided or shunned. Qés. 

1610 Ilratey S/. Aug. City of God 752 Vf those evills make 
it avoydable, what is become of the blisse? 1744 Harkis 
Three Treat, (1841) 57 Another division of things external; 
that is, pursuable, avoidable, and indifferent. 

3. Capable of being avoided or cscaped. 

1638 Cuintincw. Relig. J’rot. 1. iii. § 52 1f the cause of it 
be some voluntary and avoidable fault, the Errour is it selfe 
sinfull. 1859 Min. Liberty 176 Froni idleness or from any 
other avoidable cause. 

Avoidably (avoidabli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥4.] 
In an avoidable manner. 

1833 Ilt. Martineau Sriery Crk. Summ. 155 An expendi- 
ture which avoidably exceeds the revenue is a social crime. 

+ Avoidal. Ods. rare. [t. Avolp v.+-au2.] 
An avoiding. 

1695 Def. Vind, Defr. Bps. 28 He should have made the 
avoidal of the feared evils certain, 

Avoidance (4voidans). Forms: 4-6 au- avoy- 
daunce, 5 avoydans, 6 advoidance, 6-8 au- 
avoydance, auoidance, 6- avoidance. [f. AvoID 
v.+-ANCE ; prob. (from the datc) in AFr.] 

+1. The action of emptying a vessel, etc., or of 
cmptying away its contents; /euce, a clearing 
away, removal ; ejection, excretion. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. vir. Ixix. (1495) 290 Leest 
there be to grete auoydaunce. ¢1430 /reemasonry 712 From, 
spyttynge and snyftynge kepe the also, By privy avoydans 
let hyt go. 1548 Grste Pr. Masse 85 For .. advoidance of 
ymage worshyp. 1577 Jest. 12 Patriarchs 108 [God] hath 
assigned .. the belly to the avoidance of the stomach. 1627 
Sveep Eng. Abridged x. § 3 Wolues, for whose auoydance 
Edgar the peaceable did impose a yearely ‘l'ribute. 1661 
MorcGan SAh. Gentry w. iti. 36 Until... Supper and Avoyd- 
ance be done and accomplished. 

+b. A means of emptying; an outlet. Ods. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 122 a, A great standing water .. fed 
by no perceyved spring, neither having any avoydance. 1625 
Bacon Suild,, Ess. (Arb.) 553 Fountaines, Running .. from 
the Wall, with some fine Auoidances. 

2. The action of making void or of no effect; 
voidance, invalidation, annulment. (Esp. in Law.) 

1628 Coke Ox Litt, 261 b, If a man in auoydance of a fine 
.. alleage that hee was out of this Realme in Spaine, at the 
time of leuying of the fine. @ 1832 Macxintosn /ist, Rev. 
Wks. 1846 II. 119 Some members were threatened with the 
avoidance of their elections. 1855 Mitman Lav. Chr. (1864) 
V.1x. iv. 246 The obsequious clergy .. pronounced at once 
the avoidance of the marriage. 

+3. The action of vacating an office or benefice. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. go After the death, or 
other avoidance of a Bishop. 

4, The becoming void or vacant, vacancy (of an 
office or benefice) ; also e//7pt. the right to fill up 


the vacancy. 

1462 Paston Lett. 440 11. 90 That I may have the presen- 
tacion of the next avoydaunce for a newew of myn. 1594 
Prat Fewell-ho. wi. 64 A learned Vintner and worthie 10 
haue the next auoydance of Bacchus his chaire. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power & Subj, 268 That Patron whoshould simonically 
promote any Clerk should not only forfeit that avoidance, 
but the advowson. 1858 Beveripce //ist. Jndia 11. v. iv. 
347 The avoidance of the office of said governor-general by 
death. 1879 Macvear Ceé/s xi. 170 On each avoidance of 
the abbacy, to fill up the situation from founder's kin. 

+5. The action of dismissing a person or bid- 
ding him quit ; dismissal, removal. Odés. 

a 1631 Donne A ristcas (1633) 111 The King having made 
avoydance of those hee esteemed not necessary. 1650 
Futter /'sgah u. xi. 232 By the avoidance of this servant 
divine providence made a way for Elisha. — 

+6. The action of quitting; withdrawal, de- 
parture, exit. Ods. 

azsss Latimer Serm. §& Rem. (1845) 293 The bishop .. 
commanded avoidance. 1613 Haywarp Norm. Aings 86 
By voluntary avoidance out of the Realme. 1635 Swan Sfec. 
AY. (1670) 418 They make present avoidance from their holes. 

7. ‘he action of avoiding or shunning anything 
unwelcome, or of holding aloof from a person. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-mart. 343 For avoydance of scandall is 
Divine law. 1615 lip. Flaten Contempl. xix. v.(1796) 11. 261 
Some things may be yeelded for the .. avoidance of others 
misconstruction. 1684 Baxter Cath. Comutun. 30 Must we 
let Men Excommunicate one another, and call all to mutual 
avoidance? 1876 Green Short His/. iii. § 211882) 120 There 
was no public avoidance of the excommunicated King. 

Avoider (avoide:). [f. Avotp v. +-ER1.) 

+1. ‘The person that carries any thing away. 
The vessel in which things are carried away.’ J. 
Obs. Cf. Vorper. 

2. One who avoids or shuns. 

1613 Fretcuer //on. Man's Fort, w.i.(T.) Good sir.. you 
were wont to be a curious avoider of woman's company. 

Avoiding (Avoidin), 24/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-tnG1.] The action of emptying or getting rid of 
(obs.), of making void or invalid, of shunning or 
keeping aloof from ; avoidance. 

1494 | PABYAN V. Ixxxiv. 62 In aduoydyng of gretter daunger. 
I ricut WMelanch, xiii. 67 For avoiding of rivers of water 


AVOKEMENT. 


out of drowned fens, 1627 Lisander & Cali. 9 She pre- 
vented hini.. with such premeditated avoidings, that he 
judged she had knowledge of his designe. _@ 1716 btackat. 
Wks.(1723) 1.71 Le will not rigorously insist on his Bargain 
but will .. consent to the avoiding it. 

Avoi'dless, @. fot. [f. Avo wv. (or sb.) + 
-LESS.] That cannot be avoided or escaped, inevit- 
able; that cannot be made void, indefcasible. 

@ 1668 DaveNnant Ailos. Disg. (1673) 334 Avoidless ills we 
to no purpose feare. 1698 Drvpin Orid's Met, x.(T.) She 
too, when ripen’d years she shall attain, Must, of avoidless 
right, be yours again. 1850 Brackin 7 schylus 1, 93 Justice 
upon thy head the stony curse Shall bring avwidless. 

Avoidment (Avoidinént). [f. Avoiw vw. + 
-MENT.} ‘The action of avoiding ; avoidance. 

1882 S¢. James’ Gaz. 14 Apr. 7 In the International Han- 
dicap .. the notice of avoidment has been overlooked, 

Avoir, obs. variant of AVE 56, 

Avoirdupois .x:voidspoi'z). Forms: 4 auoir- 
depeise, auer de peis, 4-7 avoir de pois, 5 
haberdepase, 6 auerdepaise, auer de poiz, ha- 
berdepoys, -poise, 6-7 hauer de pois, haber- 
de-pois, 7 averdepois, aver-, haberdupois(e, 
haverdupois(e, 8 hauer-du-pois, 7- avoirdu- 
pois. [A rccent corrupt spelling of avorr-de-pots, 
in early OF. and AF. avetr de pets ‘goods of 
weight,’ f. OF. avoir, averr, property, goods, AVER, 
de of, pots, pets (= Vr. pes, fens, Yt. peso) :—L. 
*pisum, pensum, weight. The first word had the 
variant forms of the simple AvER, and the pro- 
nunciation remains aver; the Norman fers was 
from 1300 varied with, and ¢1500 superseded by, 
the Parisian fors. ‘The best modern spelling is the 
17th ce. averdepots; in any case de ought to be 
restored for d#, introduced by some ignorant ‘im- 
prover’ ¢1640-1650. ] 

+1. Merchandise sold by weight. Ods. (c1600.) 

c1z00 #. FE. Poems (1862) 154 Jur gret packes of draperie, 
auoir-depeise, and 3ur wol sackes. 1388 Wyciir /zek. xxvii, 
16 Thei settiden forth in thi marcat gemme, and purpur .. 
and cochod, ether auer de peis [1382 chodchod, that is, 
precious marchaundise]. [1392 Act 16 Rich. //, i. § 2 Youtz 
marchants .. ge achater ou vendre voillont bledz, vinz, avoir 
de pois, char, pesson, & toutz autres vivres & vitails.] rg0z 
transl. in Arnold Cron. (1811) 34 Cornes, wynes, auerdepaise, 
flesh, fishe, or odur vitayles. 1598 Ilaxtuyt Moy, 1. 137 To 
exercise other marchandises, as of Ilauer de pois, and other 
fine wares, as sarcenets, lawnes, cindalles, and silke. 1618 
Putton tr. Act 27 Edw. 111, Staple x, That Wools, and all 
Manner auoir de pois, be weighed by the ballance. 1691 
Biount Law Dict., Avotr du [ois .. signifies such Merchan- 
dises as are weighed by this weight, and not by Troy-weight. 

2. (More fully avozrdupots weight) The standard 
system of weights used, in Great Britain, for all 
goods except the precious metals, precious stones, 


and medicines. 

The A. pound contains 7ooo grains. The A. weight of the 
United States agrees with that of Great Britain in the 
pound, ounce, and dram; but the hundredweight contains 
in U.S. 100, in G. B. 112 Ibs., and the ton of 20 cwt. differs 
accordingly. 

1485 /uz. in Ripon Ch. Acts 367, } par balance cum pon- 
deribusde haberdepase. 1532-3 sict 24 Hex. V///, iii, Law- 
full weyght, called haberdepois. 1543 RecorpEe Gr. Artes 
(1575) 202 An other waight called Haberdepoise, in whiche 16 
ounces make apounde. 1594 PLat Fewedl-ho. wt. 7 Vveightes 
that may agree with the auerde poiz. 1619 Dattox Counér, 
Fust. Ixv. (1630) 143 In this Averdepois weight .. 112 pounds 
make a hundred weight. 1631 BratHwatt Whioczies 16 A 
trite discourse of weights and measures ; most ponderously 
dividing them into troy and averdepois. 1647 WARD Simp, 
Cobler (1843) 39 Weigh Rules by Troyweight, and not by the 
old Haber-du-pois. 1650 B, Déscollim. 16 Weighed .. at 
the.. publick beam .. not at.. every Shop-keeper’s Aver- 
du-pois. 1656 Du Garp Gate Lat. Uni. § 536 Avoir-du- 
pois, wherewith wares are bought and sold. 1667 E. Kixc 
in Phil. Trans. 11. 450, 49 ounces ( Haver de pois weight) of 
blood. 1669 Bove Cont, New Exp... xxiii. (1682) 112 
Haberdupoise weight. 1701 J. Jones in A. J. Ellis £. £. 
Pron. \. ii. 220, 4 may be sounded in halleluiah, habiliment, 
hauer-du-pois, etc. 1755 Pail. Trans. XLIX. 184 So great 
a weight as twenty-six pounds avoirdupoize. 1806 Vince 
Hydrost.ii. 21 A cubic foot of rain water weighs rooo ounces 
avoirdupoise. 1831 Cartyce Sart. Res. u. viii, The weakest 
can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. ae 

3. Weight ; dcgree of heaviness. (Common inU.S.) 

1597 Suans. 2 //en. /V, u. iv. 276 The weight of an hayre 
will turne the Scales betweene their Haber-de-pois. 1680 
Ton, Cavalier 26 Vomake itmore than Aver-du-fots. 1883 
cltl. Monthly May \Footbald, Avoirdupois and stvength are 
ata premium for rushing, blocking, and tackling. 

Avoirdupois (as prec.), v. rare—'. [f. the 
sb.] To have the avoirdupois weight of, to weigh. 

1854 Bapuam J/alicut. 231 A huge African fish . has been 
known to avoirdupoise one hundred and forty pounds. 

+ Avo'ke, v. Oés. [In sense 1, ad. L. dvocdre, 
after revoke, etc. In sense 2, a. MF. avoguer 
=advoquer, ad. L. advocdre : sec ADVOKE. ] 

1. To call away. rare. 

1623 Cocxeram, dl uoke, to call [printed fall] from, or backe 
againe. 1639 R. Bartuie Less. 11775 1. 183 Absence .. net 
much remarked .. if their negligence or ado's or ntisconduct 
did avoke them. 

2.=ADVOKE, ADVOCATE 7.1 2. 

1s29 Dr. Bexxet To Wolsey in Burnet //:s¢. Rel. 1679 1. 
Rec. 80 Dangers to follow, both to himself and to the See 
Apostolick, if his Holiness .. should avoke the cause. 


+Avokement. Os. rare—'. [f. AvoKE + 
-MENT: cf. AvocAMENT.] A calling off or away. 


AVOLATE. 


1637 Bastwick Z/tany i. 19 Declining all avokements and 
hinderances from this holy imployment. 

Avoket, -ette, obs. forms of ADVOCATE sé. 

+ A-volate, v7. Obs. [f. L. avolat- ppl. stem of 
avolare to fly off or away, f. d, ab off + volare to fly.] 
To fly off, escape, exhale, evaporate. 

1673 PArl. Trans. VIII. 6024 Yet must not all the spirits 
avolate. 1709 Biair 2did. XXVII. 73 Wherever these Par. 
ticles avolate freely, 

+ Avola‘tion. ?Ods. [n. of action f. prec.: see 
-ATION.] The action of flying away; escape, ex- 
halation, evaporation. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. LA, v. xxiii. (1686) 224 The avo- 
lation of the light and favillous particles. 1684 BoyLe 
Porousn. Anim. Bod. ii. 6 There being a great waste .. by 
the avolation of invisible steam. 1757 WALKER in PAil, 
Trans, L. 129 This cremor .. bearing a considerable heat 
without avolation. 1824 Gat Rothelan 1.1. iv. 30 He was 
.. but for a certain avolation of the eye, when looked steadily 
in the face, of a goodly aspect. 

Avolitional (xvoli-fonal), 2. [f. A- pref 14.] 
Not volitional, independent of volition. 

1855 J. R. Revnotps Diagn. Dis. Brain ix, Simply an ex- 
aggeration of avolitional motility, 

Avong.e, var. AFONG v. Obs. to seize, receive. 

Avoset, variant of AVOCET. 

Avou, obs. form of Avow. 

Avouch (avautf), v. Forms: 4-6 au- av- 
ouche, 5-7 auouch, -owch, 6-7 advouch, 7 
auoch, 5- avouch. [a. OF. avochier, ad, L. ad- 
vocare. In living use advocare, by regular pho- 
netic change, became in OF. avoer, avouer; but as 
Latin continued in legal use, and the technical terms 
became to some extent popularized, advocare, in 
its technical senses of ‘call upon as defender, 
guarantor,’ etc., was subsequently made French, 
as avochier, avocier, avoker, which thus became 
to a certain extent a more technical synonym of 
avoer; so in Eng. with avouch, avow. Cf. Voucu.] 

I. To appeal or refer for confirmation to some 
warrant or authority. 

+1. trans. Zo avouch a thing upon one: to call 
or cite him as warrant or authority for it ; to prove, 
declare, or state it on his authority. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 295 And that I durst right wel avouche 
Upon her selfe, as for witnesse. 1494 FABYAN V. Civ. 79, 1am 
in dought because of the sayinge of Ranulphe, Monke of 
Chestre, whiche auowchyth it vpon Wyllyam, wryter of 
Historyes of Kynges. 

+2. To certify (an account) by reference to, and 
comparison with, vouchers. Ods. 

1540 Househ. Ord. Hen. VIII in Thynne’s Animadv, \n- 
trod. 35 The Clerkes-Comptrollers to goe with him to take 
the said Remaines to be advouched with him, what the ex- 
pence shall rise to. Item.. the Booke of Comptrollment 
.. Shall be put yearly into the Exchequer, to be advoucht to 
the Cofferers account. 

+3. To appeal to, cite, or allege, as warrant, 
authority, or testimony. Odés. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 26 Reasuns he usid none 
against me, but only avouchid and maintainid M. Osburns. 
1579 FuLKE Heskius's Parl, 220 In none of them can I reade 
that whiche he aduoucheth out of him. @1619 FoTHERBY 
A theom. \. vi. § 2 Making God himselfe a lyer : as auouch- 
ing of him, asa witnesse vntotheirlye. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 
216 b, For proofe of their opinion they auouch many succes- 
sions of authorities. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 42, 
I shall avouch the Authorities. 

+4. To establish upon testimony, to prove. Oés. 

1588 THYNNE in Aziadu. Introd. 92 Whiche I will suffi- 
ciently advouche, yf Instances be called for at my handes. 
1596 Srenser State /red. 490 The certainty of things in times 
so far from all knowledge, cannot be justly avouched. 1664 
Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 56 Every hair of our head is asa little 
quill or horn, hollow and transparent. Which seems to be 
further avouched also by the burning of hair. 1678 R. Bar- 
cLay Afol. Quakers u. § 10. 43 It is by this Spirit, that they 
avouch themselves to have been converted to God. 

If. To give one’s own warrant or assurance ; 
to guarantee, confirm. 

5. zztr. To give assurance, guarantee, vouch. 

1§32 Hen, VII] in Burnet Ast. Ref II, 169 Subscribed 
with your Holiness’s hand, which avouched to confirm the 
sentence, and not to revoke the commission. 1705 Der For 
Ars, Veal Wks. 1840 V. 341, I can avouch for her reputation. 

6. ¢rans. To vouch to the certainty of, vouch for, 
gruarantee, 

1548 Upatt “rasm. Par. Pref. 5 Voices avouched to haue 
come from heauen. 4a@1626 Bacon Alax. & Uses Com. 
Law (1635) 63 Vhe seller inust_ bring one to avouch his 
sale. 1649 Muton £zkon. xxviii. 520 Ambrose avouch’d it 
for the Law of God. 1754 Mackenzie in Phil, Trans. 
XLVIII. 820 There are bad accounts from Nicomedia, but 
none well avouched, 1868 Mitman S?. Paul's viii. 179 The 
authority of Erasmus avouches the accomplished scholarship 
of Pace. 1876 Io. Mrt.or /’77esth. iv. 175 A miracleavouched 
by the testimony of those who drank the wine. 

III. ‘fo declare as a thing for which one can 
bring vouchers, 

7. To declare as a thing one can prove, or upon 
which one offers his own express testimony as a 
personal witness ; to affirm, asscrt. Now strictly 
of matters of fact upon which one can give first- 
hand evidence, formerly also of matters of infer- 
ence or opinion, on which one might speak with 
‘authority.’ 
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1494 FABYAN Vil. ccxxiil. 249 More ouer he avouched, that 
y* see of Lyncoln belonged to the seeof Yorke. 1562 GrinnAL 
Let. Wks. 1843, 253, 1 pray you let me understand, whether 
it may be certainly avouched that the king of Navarre .. 
is killed. 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 383/1 De- 
clared vnto him, that there was a gentleman of qualitie.. 
that would auouch it to his face. 1604 T. Wricut Climact. 
Jecars 16,1 .. haue knowne a man, almost with halfe his 
lungs rotten with a consumption, and yet boldelie auowch 
that he was strong. 1624 Breve ZLe??. vii. 111 Loe how 
plainly Saint Augustine auoucheth Purgatorie. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon, ¥1/62, 1 constantly avouch that what [I have 
writ is the truth, 1821 Byron ¥uanz in, xxxvili, He did 
not know (alas! how men will lie !) That a report .. Avouch’d 
hisdeath. 1840 THackeray Paris S&. Bh. (1872)96 Millions 
again were ready to avouch the exact contrary. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pop. Educ. vi. 129 The true principle is avouched. 
1852 Miss YoncE Cameos 1. xl. 342 His own deposition, as 
three Cardinals avouched that he had made it before them. 

b. intr. To state, declare, assert. 

1577 VAUTROULLIER Luther's Ep. Gal. 288 So Paule seemeth 
to auouch in this place. 1681 J. Cottins Glanvill’s Saddu- 
cism, Pref., As I have heard him earnestly avouch. 


IV. To declare to be one’s own, to acknow- 
ledge, Avow. 
8. trans. To acknowledge (or claim) solemnly 


as one’s own: a. a person. arch. 

1579 Tonson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 320/2 God auoucheth vs 
and taketh vs for his children. 1600 Haxtuyt Voy. (1810) 
111. 300 Not being our subjects, nor by vs any way to be 
avouched, maintained, or defended. 1611 Bisre Devt. xxvi. 
17-18 Thou hast auouched the Lord this day to be thy God 
.. And the Lord hath auouched thee this day to be his 
peculiar people. 1861 TRENcH Sev. Ch. Asia 183 He was one 
of God's hidden ones, but now he is openly avouched. 

+b. a thing. Oés. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. Aus. Ded., So wil J not auouch for 
mine that which by your censure shal be condemned. 1606 

3p, CARLETON JVithes v. 26 a, Tithes are euer holy to God 
.. both dedicated to him by man, and aduouched by 
himselfe, ‘ 

9. To acknowledge or take the responsibility of 
an action: a. To acknowledge, sanction, confirm 
the act of a subordinate agent. arch. 

21553 Upatt Royster D. m1. ii, Adde what so ever thou 
canst... And I will avouche it what so ever it bee. 1577 
Ho insnHep Chron. 111. 905/2 He .. might speake things 
that his maister would not auouch. 1597 Daniet Civ. Wares 
i Ixxix, He for whom thou dost ghis villanie. . will not avouch 
thyfact. 1647 Srricc Ang. Kediv. Apol. (1854) 5 That they 
should .. own and avouch them as having been done in their 
name and by their authority. 1834 Sir H. Taytor Artevelde 
1. Vv. ii. (1849) 254 Dukes and regal potentates, whose power 
May currently avouch her doubtful deeds. 

b. To acknowledge (any act) as one’s own; to 
admit, confess, own to. arch. 

1606 Bryskrtt Civ. Life 76 The offences done to men may 
be auouched before Princes and magistrates in iudgement, 
as no wrongs, but lawfull acts. 1655 Futter C/. Hist. 1x, 
vi. V. 77 Suppose a poor Lay Catholick .. to purchase one 
of these Rhemish Testaments, he durst not avouch the read. 
ing thereof. 1862 Trencu Zug. Past & Pr. iil. (ed. 9) 119 
Milton in his prose works frequently avouches the peculiar 
affection to the Italian literature and language which he bore. 

10. To acknowledge (a charge), confess, avow. 

1649 Mitton Arkon. Wks. 1738 I. 391 Under that excuse 
avouches himself openly the general Patron of most notorious 
Delinquents. 1825 Scott Befrothed iii, The first time that 
I have heard one with a beard on his lip avouch himself 
a coward. 1883 A. Forbes in 19¢# Cent. Oct. 721 Men.. 
who avouch that they are.. plotting for the disruption of 
the Union. 

V. Combining IV with II. 

ll. To acknowledge and support or justify; to 
make good, establish, prove (wth). 

1599 MarLowe Faw. //, v. iv. 2371 And will avouch his 
saying with the sword. 1700in Cod/, Rec. Penn. 1. 604 All 
which several charges hee is readie to avouch and prove. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cameos LI. xiii. 146 Richard .. offered to 
avouch his innocence with his sword. 

+ Avou'ch, 54. arch. [f. prec. vb.] Guarantee, 


assurance, 

1602 Suaxs. Hav1.1.i. 57, | might not this beleeue, Without 
the sensible and true auouch Of mine owne eyes. 1860 
J. Kennepy Rob of Bow? xiii. 139 What he recounts .. you 
have his own avouch for. 


Avouchable (Avaitf{ab'l), a. 
+-ABLE.] Able to be avouched. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. IW7ts (1616) 96 It is a matter 
not auouchable. 1651 Futter Life H. Smith in Smith's 
IVks, 1866 I. 9 Incapable by weakness or any avouchable 
impediment. 1655 — Cz. fist. 1. iti. Wks. I. 67 The most 
avouchable Evidence of Christianity flourishing in this 
Island in this Age. [In mod. Dicts.] 

Avouched (Aavau't{t), A//. a. [f. AvoucH v.+ 
-ED.] Vouched for; acknowledged, avowed. 

1637 Gittesrie Exg.-Pop. Cerem. Ep, Aiv, Professed Pa- 
pists and avouched Atheists. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xiii. 
(1862) 1. 207 Matter of fact generally unquestionable, though 
little avouched as to details. 

Avoucher (Aavau'tfo1). Also 6 advoucher. 
[f. as prec. +-ER1.] One who avouches. 

1570 Dex Alath. Pref. 1 Plato..the constant auoucher, 
and pithy perswador of Vernm, Bonum, and Eus. 1583 
FunKe Defence xix. 544 The most impudent advoucher .. 
that ever became a writer. 1664 Power £2. Philos. 11.133 
This opinion hath many eminent Advocates and Avouchers. 
1678 Trans. Crt, Spain 98 The Secretary .. may likewise be 
an avoucher of the truth of what I say. {In mod. Dicts.] 

Avou'ching, v0/. 5d. =next. 

1580 Hottysanp Zreas. Fr. Tong., Approbation, approu- 
ing or auonching. - 

Avouchment (Avaut{mént). [f. as prec. + 


[f. AvoucH z. 


AVOW. 


-MENT.] The action of avouching ; assurance, 
guarantee ; positive declaration, assertion. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalifs 16 The auouchment of the 
truth. 1649 Miron Zzkon, i. Wks. (1851) 340 The avouch- 
ment of that which is so manifestly untrue. 1677 GiLpix 
Dezmonol, (1867) 131 The positiveness of avouchments .. 
in such cases, where we want sufficient reason to support 
what we affirm. 1715 M. Davies /con Libel. 1.124 Not- 
withstanding his avouchments to the contrary. a1884 W. 
Warp in Sfectator No. 2911, 487/2 In innumerable past 
instances the avouchments of memory have been true. 

+Avouwchy. Obs. rare—'. [f. Avoucu; cf. 
warranty, etc.} Avouching, avouchment. 

1631 J. Burces Axsz. Rejoined Ep, Ded. 3 By avouchie of 
this Branch of truth against the opinions of some. 

| Avoué (avec). [F.:—L. advocdtus ; = Eng. 
AvowE, ADVOWEE.] A patron. 

1851 Sir F. Patcrave Nove. § Eng. 1.561 He was also 
Avoué of Centulla, 

+ Avou'r(e, 53.! Obs. rare. [erroneously for 
avourie, AVOWRY; if not for OF. avocor, avocur, 
avoueur, of which the proper Eng. form is avower, 
while the OF. in the first quotation would be 
avoeresse.J= AVOWRY 2. 

¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 2390 God and seynte Mary myn 
avoure! 1868 STANLEY IWVeston. Ad, 158 Round his [Henry 
VII's] tomb stand his nine accustomed Avours or guardian 
saints, to whom he calls and cries. [Henry VII; /xstr. for 
Tomb in Bell’s Handbk. West. Ab. 33 The same to be 
filled with ymages, specially of our said avouries.] 

+ Avouw're, 56.2 Obs. rare—'. [for AvowER.] 
(Legal) Avowal, answer for. 

1596 SPENSER F, Q. v1. iii. 48 To make avoure Of his lewd 
words and deedes which he had done. 

Avourie, -y, obs. form of Avowry. 

Avouter(e, etc., obs. form of ADULTER, etc. 

Avow (avau’), v1 Forms: 2 auouh(en, 3 
awou, 3-7 au- avowe, 5 awowe, 5-7 aduow(e, 
6-avow. [a. OF. avouc-r, avoer:—L. advoca-re 
to call to, call upon; esf. to call in as a de- 
fender or patron (cf. ADVOCATE): ence, in feudal 
times, to call upon or own as defender, patron, 
client, or person in some way related, to acknow- 
ledge as ours in some relation; afterwards ex- 
tended to things. Often semi-latinized to advow 
in 15-16th c., a corruption which has become per- 
manent in the derivative Apvowson. Cf. Avoucu. ] 

1. trans. To own or acknowledge (a person) as 
one’s own. 

(In the first example it may mean literally ‘ call to thyself.’) 

c1220 Uretsun in Cott. Hon. 197 Auouh mine soule hwon 
ich of pisse liue uare. 1467 Bury IV ills 11850) 50, I will .. 
that myn executors avowe hym in his suet. 1580 NortH 
Plutarch (1676) 2 His Father knew him, and avowed him for 
his Son. 1600 Hakcuyt Moy. (1810) III. 176 Not our subiects, 
nor by vs any way to be advowed. | 1619 Lp, Doncaster in 
Eug. § Germ, (Camd. 1865) 147 Giving me commission to say 
what I would .. wherein he promised to avow me. 

+2. refl. 7o avew (oneself) on or upon: to put 
oneself under the protection or patronage of, to 
claim the authority of, to afhliate oneself upon. Ods. 

1577 Hotnsnep CArvon. 111. goo/2 Certeine aduowing 
themselues on you, haue assailed and taken by force the 
citie of Rome. 1602 Carew Cornwadl 135 b, Our Foy Gal- 
lants .. auowing themselves vpon the Earle of Warwicke. 

+3. ¢rans. To own (the deeds of an agent) ; to 


sanction, approve. Ods. 

1530 Patscr., 418/1, I advowe or make good, Faduoue ee 
What so euer he promyse in my name] wylladvowe it. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 3 We have the frequent vse of learned 
nen to avow it. 165x Hospes Leviath, 11. xviti. go Becon- 
tented to avow all the actions he shall do. 

4. trans. To declare-(as a thing one can vouch 
for); to affirm, maintain (a thing which others 
might deny). Const. sémple ob7., subord. cl., absol. 
Obs. or arch., but surviving in some uses of Vow. 

@ 1300 Cursor M1. 7307 For-soth i sai, and sal a-wou, Ful 
sare yee sal repent yow. 1393 Gower Conf. ILI. 191 Tullius 
his tale avoweth And saith. 1476 Sir Joun Paston in Lett. 
778 III. 164 [They] offryd to afferme and advowe my tytell 
for goode. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 992/1 Ryghte 
worshipful folk, that before me aduowed it in hys face. 1596 
Danett Commeines’ Hist. Fr. (1614) 339 De Clerieux .. ad- 
uowed his report to be true for them both. 1611 BisLe 
Pref, 8 Wee affirme and auow that the very meanest trans- 
lation of the Bible in English. .containeth the word of God. 
1759 FRANKLIN “ss. Wks. 1840 III. 272 Avowing proprietary 
and deputy-government reasons for such his refusal, 1805 
Scotr Last Minstr. 1.xt, As bards avow. 

+b. To vouch for, guarantee. Ods. 

1530 Parscr. 441/2, I avowe, I warrant or make good, or 
upholde as in marchaundyse or such lyke.. Take this clothe 
of my worde, I avowe it for good. 


5. trans. To own, acknowledge, admit, or con- 
fess (facts, statements, or opinions, that one might 


himself conceal or deny). Const. as in 4. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. 320 If he wille avowe alle hic 
wikked sawe. 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 89, 
I wol nought avowe what I say, And therfor kep it secré I 
yow pray. ©1440 Pomp. Parv. 19 A-vowyn, or stonde by 
the forsayde worde or dede, Advoco, 1460 CarGrave Chron, 
182 Sche accused a certeyn knyte, whech cam to the Kyng 
and avowid every word. 16s9 Gevtd. Call, ix. § 3 This little 
tract .. must avow to come upon that uncivil yet friendly 
errand. 1667 DryDEN Anu. A/irab. 545 As when fiends did 
miracles avow, He stands confess’d e’en by the boastful 
Dutch. 1778 Jounson in Bosweld (1816) 11k. 294 Many a 
ian thinks, what he is ashamed to avow. 1855 PrescoTT 


AVOW. 


Philip ff, 1.1. viii. 235 The boldness with which he avowed 
his opinions. 5 : 

6. refl. and pass. To confess one’s identity, de- 
clare oneself. 

1465 Paston Lett, 533 11. 249 William Nawton is here 
with me, but he dare not ben avowyd. 1621 Motte 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. 1, vi. 16, | affirme and auow myselfe, 
that I am Liege-man..of Ferdinand, 1769 Sir W. Drarer 
in Junius Lett, xxiv. 114 Avow yourself, and prove the 
charge. 1837S. MartLanp 12 Lef?. (1841) 81 The gentlemen 
who have avowed themselves as the instigators of the 
new edition. . 

7. Law. To justify or maintain (an act done, 
spec. a distress, for rent taken in one’s own right). 

1528 Perkins /’rofit. Bd, ii. § 122 If in a Replevin the de- 
fendant avow for a Rent charg in another place, 1540 ¢fcf 
32 Men. VII, ii, §9 The next heire..shall haue..liberty.. 
to sue demaunde, aduowe, declare, or make, the sayd titles, 
claymes,. prescriptions. 1617 Minsneu s.v. Avowrie, He 
that took the Distresse, justifying or maintaining the act, is 
said to anow, and that is called his Auowrie. 1 Tom- 
tins Law Dict, s.v. Avowry, Where tenant in tail aliens in 
fee, the donor may avow upon him. 

+tAvow (ivau:), v.2 Oss. Forms: 4-7 avow(e, 
?also 6 aduowe. [a. ? OF. avoue-r, avoer (Palsgr. 
aduouer), {. 2 to + vouer :—late Lat. vétare (cf. Pr. 
vodar, and cl. L. dé-vot-are), freq. of vove-re,vot-um, 
to vow. Already in OF. the two vbs. avouer were 
confounded ; Littré has only that from advocére.] 

1. ¢rans. To put (one) to a vow or oath, to bind 
with a vow (40 some act, ¢o do something). 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 7647 Pese lordynges, Pat 
avowe here men to do swych pynges. 1382 WycLir Acts 
xxiii, 14 With deuocioun we han avowid vs to no thing 
tastinge, til we slen Poul. [Vulg. devotione devovimus nos 
nihil gustaturos.)| 

2. To devote, consecrate, dedicate by a vow (a 
person or thing fo God, or 4o some solemn purpose). 

1382 Wyciir Lev. xxvii. 16 If the feelde.. he auowe 
{Vulg. voverit] & halowe to the Lord. a1450 Aut. de la 
Tour (1868) 107 ‘Vo avowe her children vnto God and holy 
chirche. 1533 BELLENDENE Zivy 1. 49 Tullus.. avowit x11 
preistis. .to be perpetualy dedicate to Mars. 1583 A. Contam 
in Babington's Commandm. To Reader ***b, Hee ..as it 
were aduowed himselfe a man to the Lord, to serve in his 
Tabernacle. 

3. intr. (from reff.) To bind oneself by a vow, 
to take a vow (¢o an act or /o do something). 

exzzs E. LE. Allit. P. C. 333, 1 dewoutly awowe pat veray 
betz halden Soberly to do pe sacrafyse. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour C., iijb, She... repentyd her and auowed to many 
pylgremages. 1§31 Dial. Laws Eng. u. liv. (1638) 164 If a 
man avow never to eat white meat. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Commi, (1878) 13 Vhe three Romans.. who for the safe- 
guard of their Countrey auowed to dye. 

b. aksol. or with subord. cl. To make a vow. 

¢1400 Melayne 733, 1 a-vowe to mylde marie.. I sall 
noghte leve the soo. c1440 Promp. Parz.1g Auowyn, or 
to make auowe, Voveo, 1493 Festyvall (W. de W. 1515) 93 
He that hath avowed or ioyned in penaunce must fast the 
even. 1594 R. Parsons Confer. Success. 1. v. 109, I do 
promisse and auow to euery one of you. .that I wil kepe, etc. 

4, trans. a. with cogn. 067. To vow. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. vir. 13 Ich haue a-vowed vowes 
fourty ~ and for-3ut hem a morwe. 1483 Caxtox Gold. Leg. 
28s/3 Auowe ye vowes and yelde them to god. 

b. with ordinary obj.: To vow to give, keep, 
observe, do; to promise or undertake with a vow. 

©1374 CuHaucer Anel, §& Arc. 355 And unto Mars avoyth 
sacrifice. a 1450 Ant. de dz Tour (1868) 11 Than she avowed 
chastite. 1539 dct 31 //en. V///, vi, Suche as haue auowed 
religion. 1601 R. Jounson Aingd. § Commnrw, 218 Auowing 
continual war against the Abessine Christians. 

Avow (avau’), 56.1 arch, Forms: 4-5 avou, 
avowe, 5 auough, 6advow, 7- avow. [f.Avowz.2, 
on analogy of Vow z. and sé. 

(In OF, the two verbs avouer seem to have been quite 
identified (cf. aloner ALtow’. The sb. aven, whose form is 
best explained by comparing it with ven, vau:—L. vétum, 
seems to belong in sense to avoner :—advocére; whereas 
the Eng. sb. avozw was in early times used only in sense of 
Avow v.2:—*advétére. The connexion of the Eng. with 
the Fr. sb. is thus rendered doubtful.)] 

1. A vow, a solemn promise made to a deity, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10203 For-pi to godd a-vou pai gaf. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 112 He brak his avowe, pat he to God 
had suorn. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.19 A-vowe, votum. c1465 
Chevy Chase 1 The perse owt off northombarlonde an avowe 
to god mayd he. 1493 Petronylla (Pynson) 24 In hir auough 
made unto chastyte. 1493 Festyvad! (W. de W. 1515) 79 
Four cursyd knyghtes .. made phos avowe togider to sle 
Thomas. 1§31 Dial. Laws Eng. i. xxii. (1638) 103 There is 
a promise that is called an Advow. 1655 Jennincs Elise 74, 
I could not address my avows to a more accomplished sub- 
ject. 1828 Scott F. .W,. erth II. 45 1 make mine avow, 
by the Red Rover's soul ! that he shall eat his writ. 

+2. A thing vowed ; a votive offering. Ods. 

ae Wyceur Acts xxiv. 17 To do almes dedis to my folc, 
and offryngis, and auowis. ¢ 1400 MaunpeEv., ix. 105 Ther 
thei Silden up here avowes. 

+ Avow’, 56.2 Obs. rare, 
Avow v.1]_ Avowal, sanction. 

1697 Dryven Virgil (1806) IV. 234 What, without thy 
knowledge and avow, Nay more, thy dictate, durst Ju- 
turna do? 

Avowable (avauhb'l), a. [f. Avow v.14 -aBLE, 
Cf. mod.F. avouadle.] Capable of being avowed: 
+a. To be sanctioned, or approved of (ods,). _b. 
To be acknowledged, confessed, or declared. 

1602 Secar //onor Mil, § Civ. t. xxix. 38 No souldier de- 
parting from his Ensigne without leaue can be excused, nor 
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his absence auowable. 1624 Donxe Devotions 209(R.) The 
proceedings may be apert, and..avowable. 1825 Bentuam 
Ration. Rew. 119 Vhis is not an avowable reason. 2 

Avow'ableness. ([f. prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being avowable. 

@ 1631 Donne Sern, lv. (1640) 549 l'o enquire into the na- 
ture and avowablenesse and exemplarinesse of this. 

Avowal (avawal). [f. Avowzv.!+-an2.) An 
act of avowing ; acknowledgement, declaration ; 
unconstrained admission or confession. 

11727-31 Bai.ty, lvozsad.) 1732 Barcitay, Avowal. 1741 
Ricnarpson Parmele 1,136 O frightful !.. here’s an Avowal 
of the matter at once. 1845 R. Flamitton /’0f. Lduc. viii. 
199 ‘The Dissenters. . have fallen behind their avowals. 
1855 Prescott PAilip //, I. ii. ix. 252 A plain avowal of his 
sentiments, 

Avowance (Avawans). ? Obs. [a. OF. avou- 
ance, {. avouer: sec Avow v.) and -ANCE.] 

1. The action of the avowant ; the maintaining or 
making good of a claim or statement. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc SP. on Relig. t9 If now you want any 
of them here, to make avowance of their Petition. 1662 
Fuu.er [Vorthiest. 142 In avowance of the latter it sheweth 
more Burrow-towns then any Shire .. in Mercia. 

2. The action of acknowledging; public acknow- 
ledgement or confession. 

a1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Rhem. N. T. 134 An open 
avowance and profession of the doctrine of Antichrist. 

Avowant (avauw ant). [a. F. evouant, pr. pple. 
(used subst.) of avouer: see Avow v.1] In Law, 
A challenger; a person making cognizance, or 
admitting that he distrained goods belonging to 
another, but maintaining his rtght to do so. 

1529 cict 21 /fen. VI 11, xix. § 2 Every avowaunt and every 
other person .. that make any such avowrie. 1598 Kitciin 
Courts Leet, etc. (1675) 214 Then the Avowant shall recover 
damages. 1768 Brackstone Com. III. 147 Which bond 
shall be assigned to the avowant or person making cogni- 
zance. 1816 Taunton Law Reg. VI. 526 An avowant in re- 
plevin for rent was obliged to shew a title in fee. 

+ Avowe. Oés. Also 3 avow. [a. OF. avoud, 
avoé (tath c,), avoet (11th c.) :—L. advocat-us : see 
ApDVvocaTE 56, As in assign and other words, the 
final -e became mute in ME, leaving avow. In 
1sthc. Fr. tt was occas, spelt bythe clerks advoue, 
whence the later Eng. AbvowEE. (Sce Ab- pref. 2.)] 
Anadvocate, patron, or protector; ¢5f.a patron saint. 

1297 R. G.ouc. 475 God and Seinte Marie, and Sein Denis 
al so, and alle the avowes [friznted abowes] of this churche, 
in w{hJas ore ich am ido. ¢1300 Beket 2129 Alle the avows 
of the churche. c¢r300 A. Adis. 3160 Hendely they by- 
sechith thé That thou beo heore avowé. ¢ 1490 Lyt. Geste 
iv. in Ritson Rob. Hood 1. 42 ‘Where is your abbay, when 
ye are at home, And who is your avowé?’ 

Avowed (avaud), Af/, a.) [f. Avow v.1 + -ED.] 

1. Acknowledged, owned, plainly declared. 

1340 [see Avowry 4]. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. lii. 
35 Arms.. In harolds books a vowde. 1659 Gentl. Cadi. 
(1696) 41 A man of such an avowed brutality. 1793 T. Jrr- 
FERSON IV’rit. (1859) IV. 12 For the avowed purpose of com- 
mitting hostilities on us, 1858 Froupe Hist, Eng. HI. xvi. 
362 The avowed leaders were .. the bishops. | 

2. Self-acknowledged, declared by himself. 

1651 Hospes Leviath. it. xxxvi. 231 He is a Prophet 
avowed. 1792 Anecad. W, Pitt II. xliv. 197 An avowed 
enemy tg American independency. 1824 Disoin Libr. Comp. 
224 Lord Soiners was the avowed Editor. 

+ Avow'ed, f7/.22 Obs. [f. Avow v.2+ED.] 
Vowed. 

1720 Wetton Suff. Son of God ¥. x. 279 The Avowed 
Poverty of St. Francis.. The Spiritual Repasts of this 
Sacred Vow. 

Avowedly (Avaweédli), a/v. [f. prec. + -1¥?.] 
In an avowed manner; with open declaration or 
acknowledgement ; confessedly, openly. 

1656 CowLey Davideis i. (1669) 108 note, That he should 
go..avowedly to Achis Court so soon after the defeat of 
Goliah. 1791 Mackintosn Vind. Gall. Wks. 1846 ILI. 88 
An avowedly hostile tribunal. 1858 GLavstone Homer III. 
18 The avowedly mythical... character of the delineation. 

Avowedness (4vau-édnés). ? Obs. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of betng avowed, openness. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. §19 The frequency and avowedness 
of a fashion. 1695 /’rot. Relig. Motive Rev. 13 To assert 
their Religion with the more Courage and Avowedness. 

Avower! \avau'a:). [f, Avow v.}+-ER1.] One 
who avows. 

1623 Br. Hatt Serm. Chapell Earle Exceter (1627) 526 
Set out by the stile of the Promiser and Avower, 1668 
Dryven Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. Garner I11. 529 A bold 
avower of his own virtues. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. 
(Morell), An avower, Qui aliquid affirmat, 

+ Avow'er?, Obs. [a. F. avouer (see Avow v.1), 
inf. uscd subst.] Avowing, avowal. 

[Cited as yet only in form Avovre and Avvower, q.v.J 

Avow’'ing, 2/. sb.) [f. Avow v.1+-1xG1.] Ac- 
knowledgement, avowal. 

1687 M. Cuirrorp Notes Dryden's Poems ii. 6, 1 might 
have spared.. you your avowing. @1718 Pexs Life Wks. 
1726 I. 137 An open avowing .. of these Things. 

+ Avow‘ing, 20/. sJ.2 [f Avow v.2.] Vowing. 

¢ 1420 (¢itle) ‘The Avowynge of King Arther, etc. — ix, 
I a-vow, sayd Kaye, to ride pis forest or day. — Ixvi. Of 
pi thryd a-vowyng telle me quych is hit ? 

+ Avow'ment. Oés. [a. OF. avoe-, avouement, 
f. avouer: see Avow v.l and -MENT.] Acknow- 
ledgement, avowal. (Cf. also Avowry 6.) 


AVULSION. 


1581 Lamnarpr. /i fren. i. v.11588) 183 Whether any persons 
doe take others to their Auowment and protection. 1685 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2017/3 To make the Avowments of our Faith 
and of our Allegiance unto your most Sacred Majesty. 

+ Avow're, v. Vbs. [Only in loc. cit, where 
it seems to bc a mistaken use of the I'r. infinitive 
avouer, or cxtension of the synonymy of avoty and 
avower Sb, to the vb.] To vow, devote. 

1560 Puatr Aueid viu.(1573! X iv.O Juno most ofpowre | 
Ieuen all to thee he kild, and on thine altars did auowre. 

Avowry (avauri). Forms: 4 avoerie, 4-7 
auowrie, avowrie, 5-6 -rye, 5-7 auowry, ad- 
vowry, 6 advoury, -uowry’e, 6 7 avourie, -ry, 
5 avowry. <Aphet. 4-3 vory. [a. OF. avoerte, 
avoucrie¢, avourie, avorte, AY. avowerte, f.avoueur, 
OF. avocor, n. of ageut f. avouer (see Avow v.! 
and -Ry); the office of the avoucur, avoud, or pa- 
tron. In 15-16thc. F. frequently spelt by clerks 
advoucrie (sce Cotgrave), whence in 16th c. Eng. 
commonly advowry, esp. when = advozvson ; but in 
the senses retained in t8-r1gth c., the tnfluence of 
Avow v. has made avowry the current form.] 

+1. The functton of an avoud, ADVOWEE, adyo- 
cate, or patron ; patronage, protection. Ods. 

133° R. Brunsk Chron. 260 Saue condite vs gyue, Porgh 
pilond to go in pin auowrie. s 

2. Advocacy, protection or authority fersonified : 
a protector, a patron; e¢sf. a patron saint, chosen 
for one’s advocacy in heaven. (Rarely ad/rib.) 

dc Papal Higden Rolls Ser. 1V. 219 Julius Cesar bat 
was his [Catiline’s}) patroun and his vorie, and pleded for 
hym. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328 4 Thankynge to al- 
myghty god and to Saynt Johan his avowry. 1528 Roy 
Satire (1845) S. Frances their advowry. 1549 Latimer 
me Edw. V1 (Arb.) 193 Awaye with these auowryes. 

et god alone be oure auowry., 1611 Sprep //ist.Gt. Brit. 
Vu. il. (1632) 198 These Germanes that worshipped Herthum 
the Mother-earth for their Auowrie Goddesse. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers V1. vii. 489 Close to the corpse were carried 
the four banners of the dead person's ‘ayowries.’ 

+3. Patronage or right of prcescntation to a bene- 
ficc; advowson. Oés. 

1660 R. Coxe Power §& Subj. 204 Benefices .. which were 
of the advowry of people of the holy Church, /érd. 205 
The Archbishopricks and other dignities elective .. of his 
avowry. 

+4. Avowal or acknowledgement as one’s own. 

1340 Ayenb. 101 His zone be adopcioun, pet is be avoerie, 
zuo pet he ssel bi yhealde vor his zone avoud. 

5. (From Eng. vb. Avow}], in its legal sense) : 
The answering for or avowal of an act done ; ¢s/. 
the plea whereby one who distrains for rent avows 
the act and justifies tt. 

1§31 Actax //en. V/F/, xix, Alleaging in the said auowrie 
..the same manors, lands and tenements. 1662 Sir A. 
Mervyn Sf. /rish Af. 37 The Law will allow an Avowry 
without Atturnment, where he hath no means to compel the 
Test to atturn. 1768 Brackstone Comm. II]. 234. 1876 
Dicsy Real Prop. vii. § 1. 316 note, He is said to make 
avowry if he justifies in his own right ..and lo make cog- 
nisance if he justifies in the right of another. 

+ 6. (Duc to the confusion between the two verbs 
Avow): A vowing, swearing, solemn declaration, 
or oath. Ods. 

1587 FreminG Contn. [folinshed W1. 1020/1 All which 
their promises and auowries they performed. 1593 Bison 
Gout. Christ's Ch. 204, 1 convent your owne consciences, 
which of our auowries standeth on the surest ground. 

Avowtere, -trie, -tresse, etc., obs. forms of 
ADULTER, etc. 

+ Avoy’, 7’. Obs. Also 4 avoi, auoy. [a. OF. 
avot, avoy! of uncertain origin.] Exclamation of 
surprise, fear, remonstrance. 

[¢x193 Bexevict. Perris. in Water. Hist. Becket Rolls Ser- 
II. 5 *Auoy!” inquit, ‘quid est quod dicis?*] ¢1300 Beker 
2066 ‘Avoi! Sire preost !' he seide. c1g2z5 FE. E. Addit. 1’. 
B. 863 Avoy! hit is your vylaynye. 1330 Florice & Bl. 480 
Auoy! |printed by D. Laing exzoth)dameisele,quap Blaunche- 
flour. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nonne Pr. 7. 88 Avoy quod she, fy 
on yow hertelees, 1393 Gower Conf. III. 332 Avoy my 
lorde, I am a maide. 

Avoyd(e, obs. form of Avorn. 

|| Avoyer (avwayye, dvoia1). Also 6-8 advoyer. 
(lr.: perh. connected with avon; but the form 
has not been explained.] The French title of 
the first magistrate of some of the Swiss Can- 
tons, dating from the time when their chief towns 
were free imperial cities. Used in Berne till 1794. 
Avoyership, the position or office of an avoyer. 

158 T.B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 5&8 In some 
places they have Advoyers, or Bourg-maisters, as in the 
Cantons of Switzerlande, and in the free ‘Townes of Ger- 
manie, which acknowledge an Emperor. 1689 Burnet 7 racts 
I.25 In a competition for the Advoyer-ship. 1704 ADDISON 
ftaly (1733) 278 Avoyer, or Doge of the Commonwealth. 
1907 Lond. Gaz. No. 4350/3 The Advoyer.. of the Town of 
Berne. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 304 Berne..a schultheiss or 
avoyer was the chief magistrate. 

vulse (avals), 7. ([f. dzuds- ppl. stem of 
avelldre, {.a, ab from + vellere to pull, pluck.] To 
pull or pluck off, tear away. f 

@1765 SuENsToNE Odes 258 As though .. ev'ry bough Like 
that the ‘Trojan gather'd once, avuls’d, Were by a splendid 
successor supply’d. . see 

Avulsion (4v7lfan). (ad. L. dewlston-em, n. 
of action f. dzz/s-: sec prec. and -10N.] 


AVUNCULAR. 


1. The action of pulling off, plucking out, or 
tearing away ; forcible separation. 

1622 PEACHAM Comfz. Gent. viii. 69 By avulsion or divi- 
sion of the Sea.. Sicily was divided and severed from Italy, 
Cyprus from Syria. 1708 J. Puitirs Cider 1.24 The throng- 
ing Clusters thin By kind Avulsion. 1775 T. JEFFERSON Cor7. 
Wks. 1859 I. 201 On condition of everlasting avulsion from 
Great Britain. 1822 Lams Le??. 11. (1841 22 Did the Eyes 
come away kindly with no CEdipean avulsion. 

2. A part torn off, a detached portion. 

i fe Cupworth /xtet?, Syst. 1. iv. § 25. 420 Certain parts of 
God, or decerptions and avulsions from Him. 1809 J. Bar- 
Low Cofumé. vi. 280 Crash your curst continent, and whirl 
on high The vast avulsion vaulting thro’ the sky. 

3. Law. The sudden removal of land, by change 
in a river’s course or by the action of flood, to an- 
other person’s estate; in which case, contrary to 
the rule respecting @//zeviow or gradual accretion of 
soil, it remains the property of the original owner. 

1864 in WessTER. 1880 MuirnHeaD Gazus 456 Alluvion.. 
distinguished from avulsion. 

Avuncular (ava nkizlax), a. [f. L. avzenceel-rs 
maternal uncle, dim. of avs grandfather + -aR.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling, an uncle. 

1831 Lanvor Rupert Wks. 1846 II. 571 Love .. Paternal 
oravuncular. 18534 THAcKERAy Vewcores I. v. 50 Clive in 
the avuncular gig is driven over the downs. 

b. (humorously) Of a pawnbroker: see UNCLE. 

1859 SALA Gaslight & D. iii. 37 If you enter one of these 
pawnslhiops. . you will observe these peculiarities in the in- 
ternal economy of the avuncular life. 

Avunculize (avy nkizleiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-IZE, cf. patronize.] To act like an uncle. 

1662 FULLER /orthres . 14 Seeing he was sisters son to 
blackmouth’d Sanders, it is much that he doth not more 
Avunculize in his bitterness against Protestants. 

+ Avye’,v. Obs.; also 5 awye. [a. OF. avie-r 
:—Rom. *advidre: see AvAy.] To send away, 
dismiss; ref. To take one’s way. 

1440 Vorte Arth. 3717 Sir Arthure and Gawayne avyede 
theme bothene. c1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 1. 500, I wol 
a-wye sovereyns; and soiettes I dys-deyne. 

+ Avynsi‘me, Os. In 5 auyzeme, auyn- 
sime. Error for guynsime, QUINZIEME. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. vu. (1520) 121 b/2 The auyzeme 
of Paske kynge Edwarde .. made Edwarde his fyrst sone 
prynce of Wales. c1s00 Partenay 1981 Within thys Auyn- 
sime be ye retornyng. 

Avyowre, obs. variant of AVER sé. 

Avyryle, early form of APRIL. 

AvVyYS.e, -ness, etc., obs. ff. of ADVICE, -ISE, etc. 

Avysioun, variant of Avision, Ods. 

Aw- was frequently written in ME. for Av-, e. g. 
awght, awditorie; and in Scotch for Av-, as in 
awail, awoid. For such forms see Au-, AV-. 

Aw, obs. form of Awe, OWE, OUGHT. 

Awa, Sc. form of Away. 

Await (4wé't\,v. Forms: 3 awaitie, 3-6 
awate, 3-7 awaite, 4 aweyte, 4-5 aweite, 3-6 
awayte, 6 awayt, awaight, adwate, 6- await. 
[a. ONF. awaitie-r (OF. aguattier) to lie in wait 
for, watch, observe, f. 2 to + zaitier (OF. guaztier, 
mod. gwetter) to watch, ad. OHG. wahéén, mod.G. 
wachten. see Wait v. With the development of 
meanings, cf. ATTEND v.] 

+1. To keep watch, watch for; esp. to watch 
stealthily with hostile purpose ; to lie in wait for, 
waylay. a. trans. Obs. 

©1230 Auncr. R. 174 Me awaited ou. .as me ded beoues pet 
beod ibroken to chirche. ¢1320 Cast. Loue 767 Vre fo Pat 
vs awayteb day and niht, 1382 Wycuir Z.r. xxi. 13 Who 
forsothe is not aweytid [zsidiats). 1475 CAxTON Fason 
133 How Jason.. was awayted in a wood and assaylled. 
1530 Parscr. 441/2, I awayte, I lye in wayte of a person to 
marke what he dothe or sayeth, Fe aguayte. 1634 Alalory's 
Arthur (1816) II. 413 Sir Agravaine. awaited queen Guen- 
ever and sir Launcelot, for to put them to a rebuke and 
shame. 1671 Mitton Savson 1197 Your ill-meaning politi- 
cian lords .. Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

+b. refl. Obs. 

1297 R. Giovuc. 49 Pe kynges broper and be Erl of Kent 
al so..Awatede him to pilke ost, pat be Emperour inne was. 

+ ¢. dzfr. usually with zzf Obs. 

€1230 Ancr. R. 174 Leste he.. awaitie uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes. a 1300 Cursor AL, 899 Wommon to stynge 
awayte pou shal. ¢1386 Cuaucer Somfn. T. 344 Vher is 
ful many an eyghe and many an eere Awaytand on a lord, 
and he not where. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 224 He awaytid and 
caste him, in alle that euere he inmyght, for the dethe of his 
fadir. 1530 Patsor. 441/2 Let him awayte hardely, for. . 
he may happe to be taken sleper. 1596 Drayton Legends 
ii. 141 Thou seest who doth awaite, 1” intrap thy Beautie. 

+ 4. ¢rans. To watch for a chance of doing, con- 
trive, plan, plot “harm of some sort) /oa person. Obs. 

¢€1400 Rom. Rose 7525 He awaited nothing, But to deceive 

Faire-Welcoming. ¢ 1430 Syx Gener. 2560 To awaite him 
shame. ¢1450 LoneLicy Graiflvi. 330 Forto don 3ow swich 
dishonowr, Owther 30w velonye to awayten. 

+ 5. fo watch, look at, observe, notice. a. ¢razzs. 

c1350 Ht. Paterne 1711 Sche a-wayted wel be white 
bere skinnes. ¢1400 Afot. Loft, 92 3e schal not a wat 
dremis. /ézd@. 93 A waytip not peis Egipcian daies. c1449 

Pecock Repr. u. xiii, 226 It is diligentli to be awaitid 
whether the feend entermetith him. 

+b. z2¢r.or with szdord.cl. To look, take note. Obs. 

c1300 Leket 85 Out he 3¢ode forte awaite what that wonder 
were. ¢€1350 J4/7tt/. Paterne 2415 Eche wi3h wol aweite 
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after be white beres. 1393 Lanou. P. PZ.C. xvi. 62 Awaite 
hoo hap moost neede. 

+4. To watch over, look after, attend to. a. ¢razzs. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M, (Trin.) 5416 Pus coude loseph.. Awayte 
his lord pe kyngus prow. 1393 Lance. P. PZ C. vu. 279 
Yf ich sente ouer see my seruaunt.. my profit to a-waite. 

+b. zztr. with on, inf. phr., or subord. cl. To 
keep watch, give heed, take care, endeavour. Ods. 

201430 ? Lypc. in Ret, Ant 1.158 Well a-waytyng to ful- 
fyll anoon What thi soverain commandith theto done. 1484 
Caxton Czrza/1 Thou awaytest frely on thyn owne pryuat 
thynges. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 11. xxxix. 163 Ought al- 
ways to awayte of all theire powere to dryue and sette theire 
enemyes a grounde. 1531 Eryot Gov.(1580) 180 Accompteth 
hym a beast .. and awaighteth diligently to trust him with 
nothing. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 15 Await- 
ing that voluptuousnesse haue no preheminence in the soule. 

+5. To wait upon, as a servant or attendant, to 
attend. a. trans. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf 111. 22 His cokes ben for him affaited, 
So that his body is awaited, That him shall lacke no de- 
lite. @1847 Ear Surrey Aeneid wv. 174 Then issued she, 
awayted with great train. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
Temper iii, 175 His Baptismall Laver [was] awaited by a 
Dove. (Cf. 1671 in 1.] 

tb. zztr. with on, upon; or absol. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 70 Where as this guiler faste by 
Upon this god shall prively Awaite. c1g00 Ep7ph. (Turnb. 
1843) 125 To se on the non other a watyng But beestes. 
¢ 1500 To serve a Lord in Babees Bk. (1868) 368 The servi- 
tours to be redy to awayte. 1523 Lp. Dacre in St. Papers 
(1836) LV. 65 Horsemen, to adwate upon hym. 1600 Tour- 
NEUR Transf. Met. \ii, Awaited on by Truth, his Page, full 
kind. 1742 Pore Duzc. iv. 117 On whom three hundred 
gold-capt youths await. 

+6. zr. To wait zfon to transact business. Ods. 

1448 SHiLLincrorp Ze?t. (1871) 62 Y wold awayte upon 
hym there as sone as he hadde dyned. 1489 Plar2pfon Corr. 
83 To assigne a place, wher. . I might awayte upon you. 

7. To wait for (a coming event or person). a. 
trans. (This and 8a are the only current senses.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 258 The tigre his time awaiteth In 
hope for to cacche his pray. 1§42-3 Ac? 344 35 Hen. VIII, 
ix. $1 Awaiting. .the comming of the said great botes. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1v. 550 Betwixt these rockie Pillars Gabriel 
sat..awaiting night. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3 (1882) 
179 King Bruidi awaited them at the head of the Picts. 
1878 SEELEv Stezz III. 464, I shall await your answer with 
the greatest eagerness, 

+b. z2¢r. with on, for ; or absol.. To Wait. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Fravki. T, 571 Aurelius.. Awaiteth nyght 
and day on this myracle. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 319 Every 
man with great desire Awaiteth upon his coming. 1530 
Patsor. 441/2, | have awayted here for you this houre. 
1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1.1.1. xii. 45 They awaited until 29 
Days were accomplished. 1725 Pore Odyss. vi. 169 In 
dubious thought the King awaits. 1821 Scotr Kenzdw. vii, 
The acclamations .. of the commons who awaited without. 

+ ¢@. with for =‘look out’ for, expect. Obs. 

1591 SuHaks.1 He». V’/,1.1. 48 Posteritie, await for wretched 
yeeres. 1608 Hieron Hs. (1624) 1. 689 Both to trust ynto 
and awaite for thy saluation. 

8. To be in store for, be reserved for. a. ¢razs. 

1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. VI.1. iv. 35 What fates await the Duke 
of Suffolke? 1727 De For Apparitions iv. 34 What may 
await us behind the dark curtain of futurity. 1849 Macau- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1. 632 Honors and rewards which he little 
deserved awaited him. 

+ b. gtr. (with for or z7f.) arch. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 382 That glory which awaits 
forthee. 1861 Pycrorr Agony Point xxvi. (1862) 247 The 
duties that awaited to try his powers. 

+ Await, 54. O%s. Forms: 4-6 awayte, 
aweyte, 4-7 awaite, awayt, 5 avayte, 7 (awate), 
4-8 await. [a. ONF. awazt, aweit, (OF. aguaizt, 
mod. agzets), f. aqwatt-, aguaitier : see prec.] 

1. A lying in wait or waylaying with hostile 
intent ; ambush, ambuscade; a snare, plot. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1V. 165 Delyvered out of 
pe awaytes [ad zxszd77s] of his owne moder. 1460 CAarpGRAVE 
Chron. 317 Where was leyd gret avayte on the Kyng to his 
destruccion. 1491 Caxton How to Die 12 The temptacyons 
of the deuyll and his ryghte subtyl awaytes and fallaces. 
1526 TinpALE Act#s ix. 24 There awayte [WyctiF, the aspies 
of hem] wer knowen of Saul. 1611 zé¢d., Their laying 
awaite [1881 Revised, their plot} was knowen of Saul. 1677 
Hosses Dial. Com. Laws 184 The killing by awayt, or of 
malice prepensed. 1691 Brount Law Dict., Await seems 
to signify what we now call way/aying, or lying in zwazt, to 
execute some mischief. 1867 in SMvtH Saztor’s Word-bk. 

b. /z await: inambush ; with @e, s7/, stand, lay, 
lie. So upon await. 

€1386 Cuaucer Monne Pr. T. 405 Homicides .. That in 
awayte lyn to morther men. 1393 GowER Conf. III. 311 
For hate is ever upon await. c1440 Gesta Rom. 8 Deth.. 
stondith euermore redy in awaite, for to shete his dart. 
1580 SipNEY Arcadia ‘1622) 185 There in await had he laid 
these murtherers. 1600 FairFAx Jasso v. xviii. 73 The 
hidden deuill, that lies in close awate ‘I’o win the fort of vn- 
beleeuing man. 1610 HoLcanp Camden's Brit. 1. 400 Many 
frames wherin shooters . . and slingers were set in await. 

2. Watching, watch, watchfulness; heed, caution. 
To have or take good await. to take good heed. 
To set good await: to watch carefully. 

1374 Cuaucer /yoyins ut. 408 In aweyte alwey, and in 
fere. 1430 LypG. Chron. Troy 1. viii, They sette good 
awayte On euery syde leste there were deceyte. 1461 
Paston Lett. 399 V1. 22 Take good awayte to your person. 
1523 Lp. Berners Frotss, I. xliv. 60 The fronters towarde 
I’raunce were euer in good awayt. 1531 KLyor Gov. (1580) 
97 They should haue good awayt that they spake not in 
such familiar facion..as .. before. 


b. Yo have or keep (a person) 72 await, to make 


AWAKE. 


or /ay await 02: to keep a look-out upon, to 
watch suspiciously. 

€1386 Cuaucer A/onkes T. 735 No man trust upon hir 
favourlonge, But have hir inawayt forevermo. — A/auncip. 
T. 45 A good wyf..Schuld not be kept innoonawayt. 1469 
Paston Lett. 609 Il. 351 He myght not speeke with you, 
ther was made so gret awayte upon hym and upon you 
boothe. 1523 Lp. Berners F7orss. I. cecvi. 459 His men 
hadde him in suspect, and layed great awayt on him. 

3. Waiting, expectation. rare. 

1557 Primer, Dirige Ps. xxix, With long awaite I loked 
after our Lorde: and he intended unto me. 

Awaited (Awéitéd), p/l.a.  [f. Await v. + 
-ED.] Waite? or looked for, expected. 

1670 Mitton H7st. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851) 9 The awaited re- 
venge of those whose friends they had slain. 1814 SouTHEY 
Roderick xvi. Wks. IX. 169 He gave the awaited signal. 


Awai'ter. ?0%s. Also 4 awaitour, 4-6 
awayter. [a. AF. *awaztour (=OF. aguaiteor, 
agueticur), f. awaitter ; see AWAIT v. and -ER1.] 

+1. One who lies in wait. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ww. iii. 121 Yif he be a preue awaitour. 


1548 Upatt etc. Eras. Par. Luke xx. 20 The subtile 
awaiters to haue taken him in a trippe. 

+ 2. An attendant. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Borth. De P. R. xvi. clxxx. (1495) 721 A 
vynyerde is lefte in wynter wythout keperorawayter. 1843 
Grarton Contn. Harding 595 The kynges awayters were 
in coates of whyte and grene. 

. One who awaits or waits for. 

Awaiting, 24/56. [f. Await v.+-1nc1] 

+1. Lying in wait ; ambush, plot. Ods. 

€1380 Prymer 101 in Maskell Alon. Rit. 11, Delyuer us 
Fro the aweitingis of the fend. 1552 Godly Prayers in 
Liturg. Q.Etiz. 249 The deceitful awaiting of the most 
subtle serpent. . 

+2. Attendance, attention. Ods. 

61374 CHaucer Axel. § Arc. 250 Youre awaytinges.. 
Uppon me pat yecallid your mastresse. ¢1g00 Ef7£h.(Turnb. 
1843) 101 With a waytyng and wonder besy cure, 

3. Waiting, expectation. arch. 

1607 Hieron /Vks, I. 220 An intentiue awaiting for the 
Consolation of Israel. 1868 Loner. Dante's Parad. xxi. 
17 Brief the space .. From my awaiting. 


Awakable (4wékab’'l), az. [f. next + -aBLE.] 
Liable to be awakened or aroused. 


1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 631 The tiger.. lies sleeping, but 
always awakable, in every man’s heart. 


Awake (awéZ'k), v. Pa.t. awoke (awauk), 
formerly also awaked. Pa. pple. awoke and 
awaked. Forms: a. (I awecn-an, see below and 
cf, AWAKEN). fa. 7. 1-3 aw6c, 3-4 awok, 4 a- 
wook, (6 Sc. awoik), 3- awoke. /a. ffle.1 
awacen, 3 awake, 7 awaken, ( foe¢.) awoken, 
S-awoke. 8. 1 awaci-an, 3 awaki-en, awakie, 
4 awaki, -ye, 4- awake, (5 Sc.awalk). /a. 7. 
1 awacode, 3-9 awaked. /a. ffle. 1 awacod, 
4-awaked. [In this, asin the simple WAKE, q.v., 
two early verbs are mixed up; the form-history 
being complicated with that of AWAKEN, as the 
sense-history is with that of AWECCHE. 1. For the 
intransitive vb., OE. has awecuan, awéc, awacen, 
compound of wacnan, wéc, wacen, the present stem 
having a formative -7-, wak-n-. (Cf. Goth. frazh- 
n-an, frah, frathans.) Vhis present began already 
in OE. to be treated as a weak vb., with pa. t. 
awecnede ; whence mod.E, awaken, awakened. As 
the earliest texts have ovwecizan, the a- in later 
OE. was probably =ov-, not A- pref. 1. 2. Late 
OE. had also a weak vb. awactan, awacode, in form 
a compound of zwaczan, wacode, to watch, keep 
awake, but in sense identical with awaeczan, and 
perhaps originating in a confusion of the two. 
This gave M. and mod.E. awake, awaked. 3. After 
the weak awakened came into common use, as pa. 
t. of AWAKEN, the original relation of awoke and 
its pa. pple. to that vb. became obscured ; and 
later instinct, in accordance with the general ana- 
logies of the language, has referred them to AWAKE, 
treating them as strong equivalents of awaked. 
They are so included here. 4. Of all these forms 
the sense was in OE. only intrans. ‘to arise or come 
out of sleep,’ the transitive (causal) sense of ‘rouse 
from sleep’ being expressed by the derivative awec- 
c(ejan, ME. Aweccue, Goth. zswakjan, mod.G. 
erwecken ; but soon after 1100 awake began to be 
used in this sense also, and at length superseded 
awecche, which is not found after 1300. There 
has been some tendency, especially in later times, 
to restrict the strong pa. t. and pa. pple. to the 
orig. intrans. sense, and the weak inflexion to the 
trans. sense, but this has never been fully carried 
out. 5. The str. pa. pple. awaken was already in 
13th c. reduced to awake, and at length became 
merely an adjective (mostly predicative), afterwhich 
a new form from the pa. tense, awoken, later awoke 
was substituted ; but the weak aweked is also in 
common use. (Shakspere used only the weak in- 
tlexions.)] I. tutr. 

1. To come out of the state of sleep; to cease 


AWAKE. 


to sleep. (With pa. pple. belonging to the active 
voice, cf. come, gone, risen.) Cf. AWAKEN I. 
a. strong (pa. t. and pa. pple.). 


c1o00 /ELFRic Gen. ix. 24 He aw6éc of pam sl&pe. 1205 
Lay. 1254 Px awoc Brutus. ar13z00 Fudasin Rel. Ant, 1. 
144 Sone so Judas of slepe was awake. @ 1300 Of Studcut 
6x in £. £. P. (1862) 42 Pe clerkes awoke anon. 1513 
Dovctas A2ners xin. Prol. 154 And I for feir awoik. x61 


Biste Fudg. xvi. 20 Hee awoke out of his sleepe. 1639 [see 
Awake a. 1], 1866 G. Macvonap Aun, Q. Neighb. xxix, 
T awoke to less trouble than that of my dreams, 

8. weak (including the now ambiguous present). 

crooo /ELFric Genz. xlv. 26 Of hefegum slepe awacode. 
1205 Lay. 17915 Late he gon awakien [1250 gan a-wakie]. 
er3z05 St. Acuedin in E. £. P. 11862) 56 Hi of Gloucestre 
schire: bigonne to awaki. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. WV. 2183 
Ryght in the dawynyng awakyth she. 1393 Lane. P. Pl. 
C. xix. 180 Ner frentik ich awakede. c1450 Loneticu Grail 
xlv. 364 Pe goodman ful awaked was. ¢1g00 Lancelot 1047 
Awalk 1 It is no tyne to slep. 1611 Baste Ger. xxviii. 16 
And Jacob awaked out of his sleepe. 1711 Appison Sject 
No. 3 ® 9, | was so transported with joy that | awaked. 
1714 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 16 And sleepless lovers, just at 
twelve, awake. 1827 Jerrrey Lef.g7 in Ld. Cockburn Lif, 
I shall come back to you like one of the sleepers awaked. 

2. fig. To rise from a state resembling sleep, such 
as death, indifference. inaction ; to become active 
or vigilant ; to bestir oneself. (Used also of things 
personified.) 

c14so Loneticu Grail xxiii, 179 Anon as he owt of his 
thowht awook. axsqr Wyatr 7o my Lute 1 My Lute 
awake. 1591 Suaks. 1 /fen. V/, 1. i. 78 Awake, awake, 
English Nobilitie! Let not slouth dimme your Honors. 
1678 Crt. Spain 17 They who were most concerned, awaked 
not. 1751 Jounson XKamél, No. 185 ® 14 Whenever he 
awakes to seriousness and reflection. 184z H. E. MAnninc 
Serin, (1848) I. 295 We feel as if we had awoke up to know 
that we had learned nothing really until now. 1867 FREE- 
man Nora. Cong. I. v. 346 Vhe national spirit again awoke. 

To awake to (something): to become fully 
conscious of, to become ‘alive’ to. 

(Cf. 1751 in sense 3.) 1872 Yeats Growth Coutut. 233 Eng- 
land and France at length awoke to the value of their 
fisheries. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 358 When they awoke 
to their danger. a 

4. To be or keep awake; to be vigilant, to 
watch. rare. (Cf. WAKE.) 

160z Fucpecke 2ud Pt. Paradd. 26 The Gracians did manie 
times sleep, when the Romanes did awake. 

IT. ¢rans. (taking place of earlicr AWECCHE.) 

5. trans. To arouse (any one) from sleep. 

a. weak (and ambiguous present), 

c1230 ducr. R.238 Ich woldeawakienpe. cr1z500. Kent. 
Serin. in O. &. Misc, 32 Hise deciples..a-wakede hine. 
1340 Ayend. 128 Pe angie pet awakede zaynte Petren. 1393 
Lanci./?. Pd. C. 1. 213 And 3e, route of ratons * of rest men 
a-wake. 1553-87 Foxe A. § AF (1596) 1761/2 Shogged her 
dame, and with much adoe awaked her. 1697 DrvpeNn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 792 No dreadful Dreams awak’d him with 
affright. 1775 SHeripAN Duenna 1. i, If you awaked her. 
1859 Tennyson £ laine 6 Where morning’s earliest ray Might 
strike it, and awake her with the gleam. 

B. strong. rare. .. 

1435 orr. Portugal 146 Hys hornys blast awoke hyme 
nowght. 1526 Tinpace AZa?¢z. viii. 25 His disciples came vn 
to him, and awoke hym sayinge: master save vs. [So 1611.] 
1879 Tennyson Lover's F. 62 Owl-whoop and dorhawk- 
whirr Awoke me not. : 

6. fig. To rouse from a state rcsembling sleep ; 
to stir up, excite, make active. Cf. AWAKEN, 

1340 A yenb. 128 Pe holy gost awake pane zenejere. 1563 
floimilies u, xi, A dusdeeds i. (1859) 382 God's people should 
awake their sleepy minds. 1595 Suaks. Foi 1v. i. 26 He 
will awake my mercie. 1766 Gotosm. Vic. IV. xix, I was 
soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie. 1793 SoUTHEY 
Tri. IWour. 380 Such strains awake the soul to loftiest 
thoughts. 1813 Scott Xosedy u. xvii, But morning beam, 
and wild bird’s call, Awaked not Mortham’'s silent hall. 

B. axz4oo St, Alexius (Laud 622) 57 A man of grete 
Bete, pat mychel mirpe a wook. 1633 P. Fretcuer Edisa 
un. xlv, Down dead she fell; and once again awoken, Fell 
once again. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaetou xxxi, Ina fashion 
which awoke the ire of the Lieutenant. 

+ 7. xeft. To rouse oneself from sleep or inac- 
tion. Odés. 

1205 Lay. 25556 Pa be King him awoc swide, he wes id- 
reecched. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chytd. 33 A slowe 
wyll is towched wyth a stroke of our lorde to awake him. 

Awake (awe'k), pred.a. [Short for awaken, 
original pa. pple. of AWakE v.; the full form oc- 
curs sporadically in 17th c.] 

1. Roused from sleep, not asleep. 


thoroughly roused from sleep. 

@1300 [see AWAKE v. 1a.) 1581 Marseck Bh. of Notes 770 
Men scarcely know, whether they be a wake or a sleepe. 
1611 Biste Luke ix. 32 When they were awake [not in earlier 
versions, nor elsewhere in 1611], they saw his glory. 1639 
Suncssy Diary (1836) 41 As she lay awaken in the night. 
1820 Keats S/. dgnes xxxiv, She still beheld Now wide 
awake, the vision of her sleep. 

2. fig. In activity; vigilant, watchful, on the 
alert. 

1618 Botton //orus (1636) 9 That..the flame preserved 
there alive, might ever ane awake for safegard of the 
State. 1681 Dayvpen Ads. § cichit. 1. 682 Grudge his own 
rest, and keep the world awake. ea Appison Sfect. No. 
580 ®g Such a Consideration should be kept awake in us at 
all times. 1800 Le¢. in Trevelyan Life Macaulay 1.1. 43 
We want to have all our faculties awake. 

b. To be awake lo (anything): to be fully con- 
scious of it, to appreciate it fully. Cf. a/rzv. 

1813 Miss Austen Pride § Prey. xi. 48 As inuch awake to 
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the novelty of attention in that quarter as Elizabeth herself. 
1879 Froupre Crsar x. 109 He was awake to the dangers. 
waked (awé'kt), pf/. a. arch. = AWAKENED, 

1617 Hlitron Wks. (1634) 294 An awaked conscience. 

Awaken (awé'k'n), v. Forms: 1 awscn-an, 
2-5 awakn-en, 3-5 awaken-e(n, 4- awaken. 
(OE. a-zwven-an, carlicr on-wien-an, f. A- pref.2 + 
wivenan, to WakrN. For the form-history, and 
its complication with that of Awakk, see the latter. 
In OF, aweenan was a str. vb. with pa. t. and pple. 
awédc, awacen. But sometimes the present stem 
(being irregular) was mistaken for a weak verb, 
whence already in oth c. the pa. awacnede, mod. 
awakened, which is now treated as the proper pa. t., 
while awoke and its accompanying pa. pple. are 
referred to the originally weak awake. Like awake, 
this was also at first strictly intrans.; the transi- 
tive use is of comparatively recent appearance, but 
now (in sense 5) the most frequent. ] 

(In early use, rarely in the literal scnse of azvake ; 
commonly /ransf. or fig. Sce senses 2, 3, 5. We 
still prefer awaken to awake in sensc 5. See also 
the derivatives below, in which the transferred 
sense is the usual one in modern use.) 

I. tntransttive. 

Vit = AWAKE 2, 1. 

c88s5 K. AELFRED Past. 459 Dat we onwaccnen of slape. 
1377 Lanot. P. Pl. B. xix. 478, I awakned pere-with & 
wrote as me mette. 1653 Ayrssena 29 He awakened, and 
found himselfe void of the hopes of asking. 1818 Scott 
Hirt. Afidl. 267 When the captive awakened, the sun was 
high in heaven. 1819 R. CHapman Fas. V, 129 When the 
king awakened he was in a great rage. 

+2. ¢ransf. To arise or spring into existence, ori- 
ginate. (The usual sense in OE.) Oés. 

c885 K. AEtFRED Ores. 1. xi. § 5 Eall heora zewinn awac- 
nedon zrest fram Alexandres epistole. «1000 Crist (Grein) 
67 Nii is pet bearn cumen, awacned. ¢1230 Ancr. R. 422 
Of idelnesse awakened muchel flesshes fondunge. 

3. ¢ransf. and fig.= AWAKE ¥, 2, 3. 

1768 WesLey Fra. 23 Apr. (1827) III. 308 Just awakening, 
and darkly feeling after God. 1827 Cartyte A/ise. I. 24 
The genius of the country has awakened. 188: orconf. 
15 Sept. 867/1 A mind that has once awakened to this great 
and most distressing fact. 

IIL. ¢ransilive. 

4. 11. To rouse from sleep. 

1513 Dovctas ners vin. viil. 7 The blysfull lycht .. A- 
walkynnit king Euander. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. v. ii. 42 
Hath that awakened you? 1667 Mitton /’. Z. v.672 Satan 
-. his next subordinate Awak’ning. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xvii, Even this failed to awaken the sleeper. 

5. ¢ransf. and fg. To rouse into activity; to stir 
up, excite; kindle (desire, anxiety, interest, atten- 
tion, etc.) ; in 7/eo/. to arouse to a sense of sin. 

1603 SHaks, Meas. for Mf.1v.ii.119 Lord Angelo. . thinking 
me remisse.. awakens mee, 1651 Hospes Leviatf. wv. xlv. 
355 To awaken ..their Piety and Industry. 1767 Forpyce 
Serm. Vug, Won. . i. 11, Twould.. awaken your ambition. 
1850 M°Cosu Dez. Govt. rv. ti. (1874) 499°The cry of distress 
. .awakens compassion. 

Awarkenable, a. [f. prec.+-aBLE.] Capable 
of being awakened. 

aete Carcyte Chartisu iv. 20 Deep-hidden, but awaken- 
able, 

Awakened (Awétk’nd), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Aroused from sleep, sloth, or inaction. 

er230 Aucr. R. 58 Vondunge.. purh pine dede .. awak- 
ened. 1658 J. Ropinson Exudoxa u. 121 ‘Fhe awakened 
needle... leapeth towards its allicient. 1746 Hervey AZedi?, 
(1753) I. 74 Awakened, trembling Sinners. 1795 SoutHry 
Foan of Arc v. 222 Awaken’d memory. 1820 Keats Oce 
to Psyche 6 Winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes. 

Awakener (Awei'k’naz). [f. AWAKEN +-ER1].] 
He who or that which awakens, 

1598 FLorio, Aisuegtiatore, an awakener, a larum in a 
clocke. 1797 Gopowin Engutrer 1. vii. 58 Society is the true 
awakener of man. 1858 Srancey A ruold I. vi. 246 Merely 
as awakeners and reminders to myself. 1860 S. Wituer- 
ForcE Addr. Cand, Ordin. 112 An awakener of dull..con- 
science. , 

Awa‘kening, v//. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 

1. A rising from sleep, or (in modern use, morc 
commonly) from sloth, inaction, or indifference. 

1592 Suaks. Nout & Fl. (Qo. 2) v. ili. 258 Ere the time Of 
her awakening. 1646 Bury IV ills (1850) 187 To continue 
vntill the generall awakeninge day. 1873 Symonps Grf. 
Poets vii. 186 The awakening of the whole English nation 
to activity. He iy Masque of Poets 17 Dreams divine end in 
awakenings dull. ¢188z Saran Stock Life Abund, 8 The 
spring, Nature's great awakening. _ 

. An arousing from sleep or its semblance. 

1684 R. Atceyne (¢7¢/¢) A Rebuke to Backsliders .. pub- 
lished for the Awakening of a Sleepy Age. 1872 M. Twaix 
Jnnoc, Abr, 209 These violent awakenings must have been 
annoying to Oliver. 

Awa‘kening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NcG?.] 

1. Rising as if from sleep. 

1726 Tuomson Jinter 1043 Awakening nature hears. .and 
starts to life. 1884 F/arfer's May. Sept. 626/1 Awakening 
buds and blossoms. ; 

2. Fitted to arouse; rousing. 

1694 Ketrtewett Comp. Penitent 44 Thy awakening 
Providences. 1736 Westey JI&s, 11872) I. 42 The most 
awakening writer..of all the ancicnts. 1810 CoLeripGEe 
Friend (1865) 46 The awakening cock, 

Awakenment (Awé'k’ninént). [f. AWAKEN + 


AWARD. 


“MENT ; the Romance suffix being here used with a 
Teutonic verb.} An awakening. 

1842 Grestey for, Arden g Vhe general awakenment of 
learning and civilisation. 1862 D. Simon Darner's Pers. 
Chris# 1. 1. 276 The awakeninent of a lively feeling of need. 
1871 Farrar Witn, ist. i. 7 A happy awakenment to life 
and cnergy. 

Awarker. [f. Awake v.+-rit.] = AWAKENER, 

1611 Coter., Susciteur, a raiser, awaker, stirrer vp. 1685 
Lavy R. Russet Lett. 22 1. 58 Never any poor creature 
.. has had more awakers to quicken and revive the anguish 
of its soul than I. ; 

Awaking (awelkin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-INGH.] ‘The rising, or arousing, from slecp (or its 
semblance), 

1297 Ik. GLouc. 557 Of softe awakunge hii toke lute gome. 
1611 Suaks. WWrnt. 7. u. iii. 36 “Vhe cause of his awaking. 
1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 304 Untimely awakings do 
ensue. 1870 Daly News 18 Aug. 2 What an awaking ! 

+ Awa'ld, -old, -eald, v. 5/7. Obs. [f. A- pref. 
+ OL. wealtan, waldan (sce WaLv v.) ; prob. a 
later parallel formation to the old anz(e)ald, on- 
zw(e)ald sb. ‘power, dominion’; or for OF. ze- 
wealdan. Cf. the weak AWELD. some of the forms 
of which in EE. are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of this verb.} To have control of; to wield. 
(Orig. governing genitive.) 

tz0g Lay. 23734 Ure drihten be alle domes awalt [r2so 
weldcep]. c1az0 Leg. St. Kath. 652 Aweald purh pi wisdom 
hare worldliche wit. c1305 S¢. Adm, 335 in LZ. £. 7’. 80 As 
stif as enie bord hire honden bicome.. heo ne mizte hem 
awolde no3t. 


Awale, obs. Sc. form of AVAIL and AVALE. 
tAwalk, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- pref. t+ 
WaLk v.] To walk. 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. Proem 8 Quhilk in 
the floure of youth.. Awalkis heir amang the flouris soft. 

+ A-wa'llop, advb. phr. Obs, rare—'. [A prep.) 
+ wallop, early form of GALLop.] Ata gallop. 


c1350 WV7ll. Palerne 1770 Pe white beres.. went a-wai a 
wallop as pei wod semed. 

Awalt (a:walt), adv. Sc.; also awald, awelled, 
awart (awkward). [Etymol. uncertain. Cf. OE. 
wiellan to roll, pa.t. in Lindisf. Matt. xxvii. 60 
awelle, in Rushw. awivlede; but the place of the 
stress makes the relationship doubtful.} (See quot.) 

19799-1863 Traus. Hight, Soc. 111. 447 (Jam.) Sheep are 
Most apt to die awald, when it grows warm after a shower. 
1854 V. § Q. Ser. 1. EX. 209/1 When fat sheep roll over on 
their backs and cannot get up of themselves they are said to 
be lying awkward, in some places azva/f, and in others 
awart, 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. I. 720 Awelled (Dum- 
friessh.), a sheep .. lying helplessly on its back. 

Awame, obs. form of AaM, Aum. 

Awance, -se, obs. Sc. form of ADVANCE. 

A-wane (awé'n). advb. phr. [A prep.l+ Was] 

+1. In want, wanting. Ods. 

e175 Lamb. Hont, 21 Yomar3an hit him is awane. 

2. On the wane, waning. 

1876 DowbEN Poents 25 No wanderer morning-moon awane. 

Awant, obs. Sc. form of AvaunT. 

Awanting (Awo-ntin), #f/.2. [The phrase a 
wanting (see A prep.! 12, 13) erroneously taken as 
a single word, as if froma vb. Zo awan/. Chiefly 
in Scotch writers ; cf. awissing.] Wanting. 

1661 Burney Kepd. Awporv 10g To acquaint me with what 
passes, or is awanting in the Nations. 1747 T. Story Frv/. 
Life 78 Mutual Love and Esteem was not a-wanting. 1857 
H. Mitcer Jest. Rocks ii. os The upper side of the skull 1s 
often awanting. 1877 H. Pace De Quincey II. xvi. 24 A 
Greek quotation with an accent misplaced or awanting. 

Awaped, var. AWHAPED ff/. a. Ods. bewildered. 

Award (4w9:1d), v.) [a. AF. awarde-r, ONF. 
ewarder, eswarder, central F .esguarder, to observe, 
look at, consider, examine, decide, ordain, fix = 
OSp. esguardar, It. sguardare:—Romanic *exward- 
are, -guardare, f. ex out, thoroughly +zwardire, 
euardire, ad. OLG. *ward-én (OS. wardin, OF. 
wardian, cogn. w. OHG. warlén, mod.G, warten) 
to watch. Cf. Warp, Guarb.] 

I. To award a thing. 

+1. To examine a matter and adjudicate upon its 
Inerits; to decide, dctcrmine, after consideration 
or deliberation. Oés. a. ¢rans. 

1393 Gower Conf. IE}. 354 Soas my court it hath awarded, 
Thou shalt be duely rewarded. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
exxvii. 106, I wylle that ye award and doo ryght. 1547 J. 
Hevywoop /Vit & Folly Introd. (1846) 30, I judgeand awarde 
Roth these pleasures of yours as oneinregarde. 1686 Drvven 
Hind § P. un. 381 Shall then the Testament award the right? 
1725 Pore Odyss. vi. 222 Ev'n he who sightless wants his 
visual ray, May by his touch alone award the day. 

+b. with 7xf phr. or sudbord. cl. : 

€1386 Cuaucer Doctor's 7. 202 This clerk schal have his 
thral; thus lawarde. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. CXXVIL 106, 
I award... that hymself and his sone wend byfore the kyng. 
1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 557 The unwise award to lodge it in 
the towers. . Bee A 

2. To determine upon and appoint by judicial 
sentence. . 

1533 More Debell. Salem Whs. 983 /g The iudges a warde 
write to enquire of what fame and behauiour the man is. 
1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4049/4 A Commission of Bankrupt 
being awarded against William Mackdugale. «1709 Sir R. 
Atkyss Parl. g Pol. Tracts '\1734 93 An Officer .. executing 


AWARD. 


Process which is erroneously awarded. 1876 Green Short 
Hist, viii. § 5 (1882) 502 Fines of four and five thousand 
pounds were awarded for brawls, 1884 Law Times Rep. 
12 Apr. 207/1 An umpire.. awarded that the local board 
should pay .. 200/. ; 

3. To grant or assign (fo a person) by judicial or 
deliberate decision ; to adjudge. 

1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. VIII. ii, To award to the party 
complainant such amendes. x1§96 Suaxs. Alerch. Vi iv. 1. 
3oo A pound of that same marchants flesh is thine, The 
Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 1722 De For 
Moll Fl, (1840) 269 It was not in his power to award me any 
reparation. 185: Hussey Papal Power ii. 66 He awarded 
to the Bishop of Vienne.. four neighbouring cities. 1877 
Mrs.OuirHant Mek, Flor. iii. 65 It was his .. toaward ever- 
lasting praise to his friends. 

+ b. loosely. To furnish, give. Ods. rare. 

1583 STANYHURST Aene?s 1. (Arb.\22 Furye weapon award- 
eth[ furor arma ministrat). bid. vin. (1836) 142 Theyre 
labor hot they folow; toe the flame fits gyreful awarding. 

+ IL. To award a person. Ods. 

+ 4. To sentence, appoint (¢o do something). Ods. 

1538 STARKEY Exgland 190 The party condemnyd..schold 
ever be awardyd to pay costys. 1650 Futter Pisgah 384 
A tierce of Levites were awarded to waite. 

+5. To sentence, consign (¢o custody, etc.). 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Heb, vi. 2(R.) That last 
judgment, which shall awarde some to eternal! felicitie, and 
other some to euerlastyng paynes. 1602 FutBeckeE 1s? Pt. 
Parall. 83 Yet euerie of them shal! be awarded to prison. 
1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 56 The.. Lords .. awarded 
him to the custody of the Marshall. 

+ Award, v.% Obs. [f. A- prefi11 + Warp v.] 

L. ¢rans. To guard. 

¢ 1534 Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (1846) 268 The passages weare 
straghtlie awarded bie there enemies. 

2. To ward off (blows, etc.). 

1579 Poore Knights Palace G iij, Then Clodius, to award 
this blow, and to drive back this dome, etc. 1670 EvELYN 
Mem, (1857) 111. 222 Dexterously, yet candidly, to award 
some unlucky points that are not seldom made atus, 1744 
MitrcHee in PAd, Traus. XLII. 108 To award off this 
Violence of the Sun’s Beams. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. 
(ed. Morell, To award, or ward off, a blow, /cfam avertére. 

Award (awO1d), sd. Forms: 3 ougard, aw- 
garde, 5-7 awarde, 5-6 adward, 4—- award. 
(a. AF. award, -airt, agard =OF. ewart, eswart, 
esguart, ‘look, aspect, attention, consideration, 
judicial decision, arbitrament,’ n. of action f. es- 
warder, esguarder: see Awarp v.1 The EE. 
forms ougard, awugarde, confuse the two F. forms in 
g and w; for the spelling adv- see Ab- pref. 2.] 

1. A decision after examination, a judicial sen- 
tence, esf. that of an arbitrator or umpire; the 
doctiment embodying it. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7318 Pai seke pam-self o a gret ougard 
[Fairf. a foule awgarde], pai ask now oper king pan me. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. 2 409 To stonde gladly to the 
award of hise souereynes, ¢ 1425 WYNTOUN C'vox. VU, iv. 
152 To gyve A-ward For ane of ba twa ban askand De suc- 
cessyown of Scotland. 1473 Sir J. Pastonin Lefé. 732 III. 
1oz Sette attone by the adward off the Kyng. 1577 Ho- 
LiNsHEO Chron. I. 3/1 To interdict so manie .. as disobeied 
theiraward. 1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Scé. x. 52 The condemn- 
ing award ofthat unintelligent Tribunal. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pot. Econ. 78 The workmen have in several instances, re- 
fused to abide by the award of the umpire. 

2. That which is awarded or assigned, as pay- 
ment, penalty, ctc., by the terms of the judge’s 
sentence or arbitrator's decision. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. iv. x. 17 Faint-heart-fooles, whom 
shewof perill hard Could terrifie from fortunes faire adward. 
1697 Br. Patrick Comm, Ex. xiv. 17 The Annoyances on 
their Bodies by Frogs, and Lice .. were the just awards .. 
of God’s punitive Justice. 1863 KemBLe Resid. Georgia 134 
The fatal infliction of the usual award of stripes. 1882 
Pall Mail G, 13 May 7/2 The balance of the Geneva Award. 

+3. Keeping, care, custody, wardship. (Cf. 
AwarD v.4 and Warp sé.) Obs. 

¢ 1450 LonELiIcH Grad xix. 202 Nasciens in presown kepten 
thei there That him and his londis bothe, they hadde In here 
award. /bid. xxiii. 150 Loke thow .. Of these 3iftes that 
thou take good award. 1570 Warr. Wit & Sc. 1. in Hazl. 
Dods?. 11. 326 To whose award all creatures are assigned. 

Awardable (awd-1dib'l), a. [f. Awarp v.1+ 
-ABLE.] Rightly or lawfully to be awarded. 

1622 Cats Stat. Sewers (1647) 169 No Processe is there 
awardable against the party. 

Awarder (4wo-1da1). [f. Awarp v.+-ER!; cf. 
OF. awardeur, eswardeur.J One who awards. 

1561 Jr. Htyvoopn Sexeca’s Herc. Fur. (1581) 20b, O thou 
awarder of mens gyltes. 1735 THomson Liberty 11. 369 The 
high awarders ofimmortal fame. 1824 Lanpor Jag. Conv. 
I. 141 Thejury in this case is never the awarder of damages. 

Awarding, ///. a. [f. Awarp v.1+-1nG2.] 
Giving judicial scntence, deciding. 

1620 Rowtanps V?. Razer 20 Each of an honest friend did 
make his choyse, And bound themselues to their awarding 
voyce. 

+ Awa‘rdment. [f.as prec.+-mMENT; cf. OF. 
aguardemenl.| = AWARD sé. 

1561 IT. N[orton] Calvin's Just. 1. vii. (1634) 21 To hang 
the credit that we nave to the Scriptures upon the will and 
awardment of the Church. 1679 W. Pexn Addr. Prot. 153 
Content with the awardment of such loss or gain as they 
the Arbitrators think equal. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol, 
Gen. 1167 They both stood to his awardment. 

+Awa‘rdship. Ods. [fas prec.+-suip.] The 
action of an awardcr, arbitration. 

61547 Latimer Serv. & Rem. (1845) 422 Promising that.. 
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he would stand to your awardship, and now doth deny it. 
1555 — in Strype £cc/. Ment, III, xxix. 227 He would not 
that his awardship should take place. 

Aware (4wee1), fred. a. Forms: 1 sewer, 
3 iwar, iware, iwarre, a ware, 4 y-wer, ywar, 6 
awarre, 5- aware. [OE. gewer (cogn. with OHG. 
gawar, gtwar, MHG, gewar, mod.G. gewahr), f. ze 
(see A- pref. 6) + wer wary, cautious: see WaRE.] 

+1. Watchful, vigilant, cautious, on one’s guard. 
To be aware of ; to be on one’s guard against. Oés. 

togg O. E. Chron., Pa pe innan pam _ niwan castele 
weron, his sewer wurdon. c1z00 A/oral Ode 334 Bute we 
wurden us iwar, pis wereld us wile drenchen. 12g0 Lay. 
5520 Beyne wer iwar [1205 warre] of pan swikedome. 1340 
Ayenb, 100 Pet pou by wys and y-wer. 1542 UpaLt Eras. 
Al pophth. 337 b, To bee well aware, lest thei should. .areise 
battaill, 1636 E. Dacres tr. Alachiavel I1. 423 They were 
alwayes aware of taking of townes by long sieges. 1770 
Westey IVs, (1872) XIII. 19 Are yon all aware of.. tale- 
bearing and evil-speaking? “1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. 
iv. 164 We must be especially aware of those fallacies. 

2. Informed, cognizant, conscious, sensible. Zo 
be aware (of, that): to have cognizance, to know. 

1205 Lay. 18422 /Er heo wurden iware, we scullen heom 
amarre. ¢1230 Aucr. RX, 104 Per of beod iwar.. pet oder 
hwile be ueond, etc. ¢ 1280 Commmandm, in E. E. P. (1862) 
16 Be a ware whose euer wol.. pat for man-is sin it is. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. iii. 94 Whan the dwellers 
there were aware of hit. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Cétvon. xxii. 21 
Arnan loked, and was aware of Dauid. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
iv. 119 Whereof hee soon aware, Each perturbation smooth’d 
with outward calme. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. x1x. 117 Yhou 
wast well aware. .that I design'd To ask. 1848 W. BartLetr 
Egypt to Pal, xv. (1879) 317 The only Europeans who had 
preceded us..so far as 1 am aware, were Straus..and Bonar. 
Mod, Are you aware that your friends are here? . 

+ 3. elliptically with be omitted, and simulating 
a verb in the imperative. (So taken by Johnson.) 
(Be) on your guard, (be)ware. (Cf. Soft! Quick !) 

¢ 1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsl. 1. 154 Aware, fellows, 
and stand a-room. 1875 LANEHAM Let. (1871) 28 Aware, 
keep bak, make room noow. ¢1s90 MarLtowe Faust. vii. 
81 Well there’s the second time. Aware the third. 

Awaredom (awée1dom). rave—'. [f. AWARE a. 
+-poM.] The state of being on one’s guard. 

x752 H. Watpote Lett. H. Manu 251 111. 60, I am glad 
you are aware of Miss Pitt; pray continue your awaredom. 

Awareness (Awé-inés). [f. as prec. +-NESs.] 
The quality or state of being aware ; consciousness. 

1880 CypLes Hum. Exp, ii. 24 No lapse of the egoistic 
awareness. 1880 Miss Bevincton in A/ind No. 17. 43 The 
higher the organisation the keener is the awareness. 

+ Awa'rie, v. Ols. Forms: 1 awerszi-an, 
awierzi-an, awyrse-an, 2 awiri3-en, awerie-n, 
2-3 awere3-en, 2-4 awarie-n, 3 awarye-n, 4 
awarje, awyrie. [OE. awergian, awiergian, 
awyrgean, f. A- pref. 1+ wergian, wiergian, wyr- 
gai, to ctirse: see WaritE] To curse, damn. 

Vesp.Ps.v.9 Awerged. c885 K. ALFRED Past, 249 Awierged. 
c1000 /ELrric Gex, vili. 21 Nelle ic awirgean ba eorpan 
heononforp. ¢1175 Cot/. Hom. 223 Se eorde his awiri3d on 
pine weorcum. ¢ 12g0 A/eid. Maregr. xix, Denne spec Oli- 
brius—awarie him sonne ant mone! c¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 
662 Pei wolden awyrien pat wi3t for his well dedes. 

{ See also Aworry. 

+ Awa‘ried(e, 7//. a. Ods. 
Accursed. 

c1000 Ags. G. Matt. xxv. 41 Gewitad awyrzyde fram me 
[Rushw. aweergede]. ¢ 1160 Hatton G., Gewited awerezede. 
c1zz0 Leg. Kath. 142 Toward te awariede maumetes temple. 
1314 Guy Warw, 166 Awarid worth ye ichon. 1340 4 yeud. 
27 Awar3ede glednesse. 

+Awa'ring, v4/. 5b. Obs. [f. AWARE a. or z. 
+-1nG1l.] Perception, sensation. 

1674 N. Fairrax &2ulk & Selv. 50 The sou! is too high 
bred to give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense, as heat, cold, wetness. 

Awarke, obs. form of A-work. 

+ Awa'rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11 (or 6) + 
Warn v.] To warn. 

1596 Spenser F. QO. 1. x. 46 That every bird and beast 
awarned made To shrowd themselves, 

+Awa'rp, v. Oss. Forms: /zf. 1 aweorp., 
awurp-, awyrp-an, 2 awerp-, 2-3 aworp-en, 
3-4 awarp-e(n. /a./. 1 awearp, 1-2 awarp, 3 
aweorp. / a. pple. 1-3 aworpen, 3 awarpen. 
[f. A- pref. 1 away + weorpan to throw (see WARP); 
cogn. with OS. awerfan, Goth. usewarrpan.] 

1. To throw or cast away; to throw or cast 
down. 

c1000 Ags. G. Matt. xxvii. 5 And he awearp pa scyllingas 
inon pet tempel. c1160 Hatton G., Awarp. ¢1175 Lamb. 
Hom 25 And awerped hine in to helle pine. c 1225 
St. Marher. 5 Ha walden..awarpen me. ¢ 1230 ducr. 
&. 122 Pet a windes puf... nei auellen & aworpen into sunne. 

2. To warp or twist out of shape. 

c1300 Old Age in E. £, P. (1862) 149 Eld me awarpep pat 
ini schuldern scharpip. 

+Awarrant, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 11+ War- 
RANT v.] To vouch for, warrant, guarantee, 

1400 Chester Pl. 3 Some writers awarrante your matter, 
theirfore be boulde. 1598 Greene Fas. /V (1861) 188 And 
awarrant his preferment to a prince’s service. 1608 ARMIN 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 26 If life were awarranted fooles. 

Awarys, obs. Sc. form of AVARICE. 

A-wash (Awo'), advb.phr. (pred. a.) [A prep 

+ Wasu.] 


[f. prec. + -ED.] 


AWAY. 


1. On a level or flush with the surface of the water, 
so that it just washes over. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 507/1 An anchor is..‘a-wash,” when 
the stock is hove up to the surface of the water. 1868 W. 
Cottins Moonst. 1. xix. (1876) 144 The South spit was just 
awash with the flowing tide, 

2. Washing about, at the mercy of the waves. 

1870 ReAoE Put Yourself 111. 274 The rising water set 
everything awash. 1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 351 Their un- 
manned oars awash In the sandy waves of the shallows. 

A-waste (awé'st), adub. phr. [A prep.) + 
Waste.] Wasting, to waste. 

1850 Mrs, Browninc Prometh. Bud. Poems I. 146 Thy 
body appears Hung awaste on the rocks. 

Awatch=a watch: cf. next and Awair sé. 

31519 Horman Vudg. 255 Whan sowdiers be .. scatred about 
diuers besynessis: than lyghtly they be leyde awatche for. 

A-watch (awotf), advd. phr. [A prepit+ 
WatcH.] On the watch, watching. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc dur, Leigh yu, As a dog a-watch 
for his master’s foot. 

Awate, obs. form of Await. 

+ A-water, in or on the water: see A pref} 

A-wave (awéi-v), advb. phr. [A prep.) + WAVE.) 
On the wave, moving in waves ; waving. 

_ 1850 Mrs. Browninc Ax /sland Poems 11.183 The place 
is all awave with trees, 1855 Brownine Saud in Alen & 
Wom. 11. 131 The river’s awave With smooth paper-reeds. 

Awaward, obs. Sc. form of AVANT-GUARD, 

Awawns, obs. form of ADVANCE. 

Away (awl), adv. Forms: 1 onwez, 1-2 
awe3, 2 aweis, 2-5 awei, awey, awai, (3 awei, 
Orm. awe33), 4 owai (ewai), o wey, on-wai, 
on way, (a-vey, avay),aweie, aweye, 4-5 oway, 
4-6 awaye, 6 awaie, 4- away. Sc. 8-9 awa. 
[In its origin a phrase, ON prep., and wez, WAY, 
1.e. ov (his, one’s) way, ‘on’ (as in ‘move on’), 
and thus ‘from this (or that) place.’ Already in 
OE. reduced to a-wez: cf. A prep... the 14th and 
15th c. forms in o-, o#-, were northern; in ME, 
and mod. dialects reduced to ’way\ York Plays, do 
way =put away, Sc. co way, Cway = come away), 
also in certain combinations, as way-going. So 
MHG. enwée (for 2 wéc), mod.HG. dial. ewéck, 
mod G. weg. In earlier Eng. used as a separable 
verbal prefix, standing before the vb., esp. in sub- 
ordinate sentences, and compound tenses (as in G.), 
e.g. Sore se ich hit awet warp, soon as I threw it 
away: he wes awe? tflojen, he had flown away; 
still placed emphatically before the subject as 
“away he went,” ‘away went hat and wig.’] 

I. Of motion in place, removal. 

1. On (his or one’s) way; onward, on, along. 
Hence used also with come, as still in north. Eng. 
and Sc., where ‘Come away’ =‘ come along, come 
on,’ without reference to place left. 

Beowulf 534 7Er he on weg hwurfe. g21 O. Z. Chron. 
(Earle 106) pa forleton hie pa burg and foron aweg. ¢1250 
Gen. §& Exc. 810 Abram .. ferde a-wei to mambre dale. @ 1300 
Cursor MM. 8067 Wit fe king he ferd on-wai. c1goo Xe. 
Ant. 1.45 The plowman cryed, Sirs. come awaye. 1601 
Suaxs. Twel, N.u. iv. 55 Come away, come away death, 
And in sad cypresse let me be laide. : 

2. From this (or that) place, to a distance. 

Beowulf 4199 He onweg losade. 918 O. E. Chron., Hira 
feawa on weg comon. c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xix. 22 Pa 
eode he aweg unrét [Kushw. awez, Hatton aweig). ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 21 Bute he hine driue a-wei. a 1300 Cursor 
Al. 11262 Pir angels wited pam ewai. ¢ 1384 CHaucer //. 
Fame 169 And bare hym on his bakke a way [v. ~ awey]. 
1436 Pol. Poems (1859: 11. 156 The duk fled oway. 1526 
TinpaLe Yohn xvi. 7 That I goo a waye. 1590 SHAKS. 
Com. Err... ii. 16 Get thee away. 1699 DryDEen Char 
Gd. Parson 74 And hungry sent the wily fox away. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 136 ?2 My Imagination runs away with 
me. x854 THackeray Nevecomes xxiv. 1. 224 They sail 
away each onhiscourse. 1884 Pall A/all G. 9 Aug.9/1 The 
bride’s going-away dress, 

b. emphatically. 

1583 Basincton Commandm. (1590) 177 Making them ride 
and run, post and away. 1782 Cowper Gilpin xxv, Away 
went Gilpin, neck or nought; Away went hat and wig. 
1821 Keats /sadel 1x, Away they went. ; f 

3. From actual adherence, contact, or inclusion ; 
off, aside ; fig. as in to fa// away, to desert. 

¢1160 //atton Gosp. Matt. xviii. 8 Awurp hine aweiz fram 
pe. c1z20 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 189 Waschen a-wai alle 
folkes fulbe. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. H’, 393 He with his tay] 
awey the flye smyteth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 41 
Scrape and dygge a way a lytyl the mosse. 1577 S?. diy. 
Manuell 18 To lay away the burden of fleshly desires. 
3711 Ken Poet. Wks, 1, 361 His mournful Tears he clear'd 
away. 1873 Loner. £772. 29 in A/termat/e 51 She folded 
her work, and laid it away. ' , 

4, From or out of one’s personal possession, with 
sense of parting with, deprivation, loss; ¢.g. with 
put, give, take, throw, etc. 

¢1400 A fol. Loll, 110 Pei tak a vey all pingis fro alle men. 
1611 Biste Gen. xxvii. 36 Hee tooke away my birthright. 
1653 Watton Axgler 56 It shall be given away to some 
poor body. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 549 ® 3 Life.. is 
thrown away when it is not sone way useful to others. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Loom § Lugg. 1, vi. 93 This is not an 
air to take away one’s appetite. 1873 Loncr. Emma § 
Eginh. 179 ‘Vhis passing traveller, who hath stolen away 
The brightest jewel of my crown to-day. /od. Who gave 
the bride away? 


AWAY. 


5. From the actual state or condition; from 
existence ; into extinction or termination (in most 
eases gradual) ; to death, to an end, to nothing. 

1340 Hampoce /r. Conse. 3759 Parchaunce pai er ille with- 
in, And passes away in dedely syn. ¢1384 Cuaucer //, 
Fame 1149 They were molte awey with hete. 1526 ‘Tinpace 
Luke ix. 12 The daye beganne to weare awaye, 1611 [ice 
Fob xiv. 10 Man dieth, and wasteth away, —- xxxiil, 21 
His flesh is consumed away. 1641 Frencit Des/s7t, il. (1651) 
60 Let that ,. be vapoured away to the thicknesse of honey. 
1714 Appison Sfect, No. 565 ? 1 They faded ane 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvii, Their zeal .. died gradually away. 
1864 Loncr. Fale. Fedvrigo 114 The petted boy grew ill, 
and day by day Pined with mysterious malady away. 

6. From its natural use with certain verbs in the 
preeeding senses, away is extended to other tran- 
sitive verbs, to express a speeifie application of the 
action to a. removal, parting with (cf. d/ow away, 
kiss away, 6oon away), b. doing away with, elimi- 
nation (cf. do77 away, refine away, analyse away, 
explain away); and finally also with similar force 
to C. intransitive verbs, which are thereby rendered 
transitive, as ‘to sgh away one’s life,’ ‘to tle 
away one’s time,’ ‘to s/vep the day away. ‘There 
are verbs which are scarcely or not at all used 
without it, as ‘to whrle the time away,’ ‘to fool 
one’s. money away’ (to part with it like a fool). 

a. ¢1661 Argyle’s Last Wilt in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIM. 
27/1 What was got by Oppression, will be booned away by 
the King’s Liberality. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 138 * 3 
Which can play away its Words. 1881 Brackmore Chris- 
towell xxxviii, He .. kissed away the tears. 

b. 1738 Jounson London 53 Explain their country’s dear- 
bought rightsaway. 1742 Richarpson Pameda 11]. 75 To 
split hairs and to distinguish away the Christian Duties. 
1751 Jortin Serv. (1771) V1. vii. 140 To purify their reli- 
gion, till they refined it away. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 
14 Dec. 785/2 To explain away someof the passages. 1865 
Mict U7rdrt. 46 This... might be analysed away. 

ce. 1689 SHEeRtocKk Death: iii. § 7 (1731) 210 These Men 
have loitered away the Day. 1712 Sfect. No. 527 ? 2 We 
had whiled away three hours after this manner. 1767 Wes- 
Ley Yrad. 27 July (1827) IMf. 284 Having a severe cold, | 
was in hopes of riding it away. /dsd. 31 Oct. 14/3 They 
had falsely sworn away the lives of their fellows. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har, u. 1, Let .. the loitering pilgrim .. gaze .. 
the morn..away. 1864 Loner. Fate. federigo 90 The lovely 
lady whiled the hours away. 

4 Being used with verbs generally, like the L. 
prefix aé-, Gr. dro-, G. weg-, ab-, hin-, F. en- (cf. 
aufugére to flee away, amorBévat to put away, 
weonehmen, abnehmen, to take away, s’er aller to 
go away, enlever to take away), away enters into 
many idiomatic phrases, e.g. éo do away (with), 
make away, give away (now give way), fall away, 
etc., which will be found under the verbs in question. 

IT. Ofaetion. [Immediately from sense 1.] 

7. Onward in time, on, continuously, constantly; 
with idea of continuance of action and progress ; 
e.g. to work away =to go on working. 

156z J. Heywoop Prov. §& Fpigr. (1867) 90, I with ale, and 
ale with me wag away. 1570 Ascuam Scholemt. 1. (Arb.) 29 
As you perceiue your scholer to goe better and better on 
awale, 1737 M.GrEEN Spleen, While Pan melodious pipes 
away. 1804 Naval Chron. X\1 Sailors have a knack, * Haul 
away! yo ho, boys!’ 3821 Scotr Aenstw. xxxiii, ‘Scream 
away if you like it.” ¢1826 R. Macnisu Barber of Gott. in 
Mod, Pythag. (1838) 11, 101 ‘ Brush away, my old boy— 
nothing like it.’ 1833 Ht. Martineau Sooke F, ix. 112 The 
young folks tripped it away onthe grass. 1855 THACKERAY 
Rose § Ring v. (1866) 23 She capered away on her one shoe. 
Ibid. xiv. 89 He sat down and worked away, very, very hard. 
1875 Hetes Anim. & Mast. v. 132 And kept ‘pegging away,’ 
to use a presidntial expression, with all my might. 

8. Straightway, forthwith, directly, without hesi- 
tation or delay; chiefly eolloquial in imperative 
sentences, as /7ve away /=proceed at once to fire, 
begin immediately, Say away = say on, and U.S. 
and Eng. dial. Right away =straightway, directly. 

1535 CovERDALE Yohkx xvi. 12, 1 haue yet moch to saye 
vnto you, but ye can not beare it awaye. 1676 SHADWELL 
Virtnoso 1. Wks. 1720 I. 332 Come.. pull away. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes tt. 14 ‘Dinner, if you please,’ said I 
to the waiter ..‘ Right away ?’ said the waiter .. 1 saw now 
that ‘Right away’ and ‘ Directly’ were one and the same 
thing. 1883 Pad! Jfal/ CG. 27 Sept. 10 She told him ‘to re- 
port away,’ that she was not afraid. 

III. Of position. [From senses 2-5. 

9. Of direction: (Turned) from this (or that) 
direetion ; in the other direction. 

€1175 Lamb. [[om. 53 Hi beod iturnid away from heom. 
¢1383 Wycuir IV4s. (1880)8 Pat turneb a wey his eris. ¢ 1440 
Afol. Lolt. 68 Turnip away jour facis fro al 30ur folthis. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 514 P 3, 1 turned away from this 
despicable troop with disdain, 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
iii, xii. 72 The axis of rotation is inclined away from the 


un. 
10. Appended to whcre, there, here, with sense 
of: In the direetion of, about; e.g. there away 
=in that quarter, there about. (Now only aad.) 
1564 Brief Exam. iijb, The Gentiles there away had their 
.. common bankettes. 1641 Hinpe 7. Sruen xvii. 152 The 
Witch will not looke one in the face, but shee will looke 
here a way and there a way. 1955 Guthrie’s Trial 210 
(Jam.) Confirming the same by many mighty works in 
scnpture tending there away. 1815 Scotr Guy .¥f. i, The 
three miles .. extended themselves into ‘ four miles or there 
awa’ Mod, Sc. Where away did you lose it? He liveshere- 


away. 
Vou. I. 
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11. Of the position attained by removal in place; 
In another place; at a distance ; at (a stated) dis- 
tanee, off. 

1712 Sfect. No. 502 P 5,1 shall not be able to stay away. 
¢ 1835 C. HW. Bateman //ynn, There is a happy land Far, 
faraway! 1850 Sars A than, vi 53 ‘Vhey can see the city 
away through the hot and stifling alr. 1866 G. MacnonaLp 
Aun, Q. Neighd. i. (1878) 14 Away in the distance ., glit- 
tered a weathercock., 1881 BLackmoke Christowell xxxix, 
His home was some miles away. 

12. Of the state or condition resulting from re- 
movai: Gone (from a place); absent ; wanting. 

€1300 Cursor AM. 9702 What is wisdome be pees awaye? 
¢1350 H’rdl. Palerne 2095 And turned agein.. and told he 
was a-weie. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7. 336 The Rokkes 
been aweye. 1562 J. Huywoop /’rov. & Lpigr. (1867) 53 
Three maie kepe counsayle, iftwo be away. 1647 CowLey 
Alistr., Spring ii, How could it be so fair and you away? 
1816 Scott Avfig. xxvii, Le was like a man awa frae him- 
sell. /od. { called at his office, but found him away. 

13. Of the condition resulting from deprivation, 
loss, or extinction: Gone (from existence); van- 
ished, destroyed, consumed ; dead fainted. (Now 
ehiefly dia/.) 

61380 Sir Ferumb, 2504 Our bred, our wyn ys al away. 
¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas iv. ii. (1554) 102 A blase of fire, now 
bright, and now away. 1535 CoverDALE Jer. xxxi. 15 Rachel 
mournynge for hir children, and wolde not be comforted, 
because they were awaye. 1787 Burns Hs. I11. 119 Your 
mortal Fae is now awa’,—Tam Samson's dead! 1818 Edin. 
Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.) My dochter was lang awa [=in a 
swoon], but whan she cam again, she tauld us, etc. od. 
Here’s a health to them that’s awa’, 

IV. Elliptical uses, with a verb suppressed: 
simulating an imperative or (rarely) infinitive. 

14.=Go away. 

¢ 1250 Mend. Margr. xxxvi, Awei ye euele consilers. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xvett. 367 Otherwayis mycht thai nocht 
avay. 1393 Gower Conf, Away the tyranny! 1562 Hey- 
woon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 91 Whither awaie with my 
hens, foxe? 1594 2nd Pt, Contention (1843) 177, 1 will a- 
waie to Barnet presently, x61 Brace £.r. xix. 24 Away, 
get thee downe. 1623 BincHAM enophon 28 We must 
.. awayeuery man to his lodging. 1762-9 Facconrr Shipwr. 
11.907 Away there! lower the mizen-yard on deck. 1872 
W. Butter Gt. Lone Land tii. 25 Meantime we must away. 

15.=Go or get away with, take away. 

1526 Tinpace A/aét. xix. 15 Awaye with him, awaye with 
him, crucify him. [Wycuir, Take awey, take awey.] 1549 
Latimer Serm, bef. Edw. VI, vii. (Arb.) 193 Awaye with 
these auowryes. 1577 Test. of X¢/ Patr.122 My children, 
away with hatred out of your hearts. 1583 BaBincton Com- 
mand, (1§90) 8: Yea, wee would .. bid away with it, and 
not abide the sight of it. 1865 Dickens J/ut, Fr. 191 In 
his honest indignation he would reply, ‘Away with it!” 

16.=Get on or along wzth, put up with; tole- 
rate, endure, bear. 

1477 Sir J. Paston in Leff. 802 If. 109 My charges be 
gretter than 1 maye a weye with. 1526 TinDace J/a/¢. xix, 
11 All men can not awaye with that saynge. 1530 Pasar. 
419/1, 1 agre with meate or drinke. 1 can away with it. 
1577 HottnsHepD Chrow. I]. 45 He .. could well awaie with 
beblie labour, 1606 G. Wloopcocke] A/ist. Fustine 85 b, 
They might enure themselues.. to away with hardnesse 
and sparing. 362x SanpeRSon Sev, Ad. Cl. ii. (1674) 24 
He being the Father of lyes .. cannot away with the Truth. 
1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 98 Some .. can with greater 
patience away with death. 1748 Ricnarpson Claryssa 
(1811) 1V. 183 That saucy fleer I cannot away with, 1840 
Carvyce Heroes (1858) 275 Idolatry .. is a thing they cannot 
away-with, 1869 M..ARNoLD Cult.g Ax. (1882) 42 Jacobinism 
. .Cannot away with the inexhaustible indulgence proper to 
culture, the consideration of circumstances, etc, 

Tb. with zxzfinitive. Obs. 

1580 NortH Pdufarch 1676) 183 Notwithstanding the People 
-. could well away to live like Subjects. 1598 R. Bernarp 
Terence’ Andr.\. ii, Men that be in loue, can ill away to 
haue wiues appointed them by others. 

17, And away (= and going away again), de- 
Noting discontinuance, in once and away (now, 
once in a way) =once, but not continuously. 

1583 GotpinG Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Not.. for once and 
away, but wee haue our eares beaten with it euery day. /did, 
xvi. 96 It is not for a pang and away. 1655 GURNALL Chr, 
an Arm. (1669) 125/x Short hints and away, may please a 
Scholar. 

V. Comb. Formerly in many separable eom- 
pound verbs, as away-bear, away-draw, away-go, 
away-pul, away-lake, away-warp. Of these the 
ppl. adjs. and vbl. substantives were retained long- 
est, and some, as away-gorng, are still in use. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 50 Gelefde de monn, & aue- 
geade. 1297 R. GLouc. 398 Pys Cristynmen .. gred preye 
Awey bere. a1300 £. &. [Psalter \xxxviii. 14 Whar-to, 
Laverd, awai-puttes pou bede mine? 1588 A. Kinc Cani- 
sius’ Catech.1j, Pairtly be ye away taking of thre dayes 
in 400 3eres. 1865 Macim. A/ag. July 275 Away-stretching 
leagues of brick and mortar. fod. The away-going crop. 

«, Formerly sometimes used in error for Way. 

1600 Haxktuyt Voyages (1810) II]. 481 ‘We set sayle, but 
made but little away all the day.’ 1755 SmoLtetr Don 
Quixote (1803) 11. 193 On these considerations Sancbo arose, 
and went aside a good away to another tree, 

Away(e, -ment, north. var. of AVAY, -MENT. 

Awayle, awayte, obs. forms of AVAIL, AWAIT. 

tAway's, adv. Oés. [f. prec. with adverbial 
genitive -s.] = Away. 

1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 33 He brake aways from 
them and went beyend see. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 430 
And from her farre awayes A rulesse rout .. lie Wallowed in 
their blood. 1652 Cutrerrer Eng. Physic (1809) 129 The de- 
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coction .. and the herb. .dotake them aways. [//ereaways, 
thereaways, are common in Suffolk. F. Hall.] 

+ Away'ward, adv. Obs. For forms see A- 
way. [f. AWAY +-wanp.) Cf. the aphctie Way- 
WARD. 

1. Tumed away, or in the other direetion, 

1205 Lay. 8878 A-weiward he halde [1250 his heued heold) 
& nolde hit iheren. 1375 Mansour Sruce xvi. 584 ‘Lhe Erll 
with the schirreff met he Awayward with thar gret men3e, 
¢ 1386 Cnaucek Alaunc. 7.158 This Phebus gan away-ward 
for to wryen. ¢1407 W, Thorfe's .xam. in Arb. Garner 
Vf. 109 ‘The Archbishop .. turned hiin away-ward, hither 
and thither, 1§77 Der Aedat. Spir.t. (1659) 418 Holding 
his face away-ward. 

b. quasi-adj. ‘Turned away, averted ; wayward. 

€1315 SuoREHAM 2 We beth al awey-ward, That scholde 
her by-leve. ¢1350 Jil. Palerne 3985 It is a botless bale 
.. to willne after a wif pat is a waywardecucre, 1387 Trr- 
visa Higden 11. 25 3if be face is a weyward from pe water, 

2. Of motion: Away. 

1205 Lay. 23169 Far pe awwiward (1z50aweiward], ©1380 
Sir Ferumb. 959 Faste a-wayward gunne pay flen, ¢1530 
More De guat, Noutss. Wks. 78/1 Our life walketh awat 
ward, while our death draweth toward. : 
+Away' wards, adv. Ods. [f. pree., with ad- 
verbial genitive -s.] = prec. 

1205 Lay. 22351 Gillommar.. flah, & awwzwardes teh. 
€1350 Will, Palerne 2188 ‘Yo winne hem alle a-weiwardes 
fro pe white beres. 

+ Awhbe. Oés. rare. Perhaps = Atp?, Lullfinch. 

1576 GascoiGne Philomene (Arb.) 88 The tatling Awbe 
doth please some fancie wel, And some like best, the byrde 
as Black as cole, 

+Aw'ber. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. audour labur- 
num.) The labumum tree (Cydzsus Laburnum). 

1684 1. Matuer Remark, Provid, 232 Three tall oaks, a 
very tall awber, etc. 

Awblaster, Awburne, Awbyrchowne, 
obs. forms of ARBALESTER, AUBURN, I]ABERGEON. 

Awe (9), sd. Forms: a. 1-2 ese, e5e, 2 a3eie, 
jeie, (heie), 2-3 wie, 2-4 eile, 3 eise, e3e, e335, 
seize, (eaye, heye, heije), 3-4 eye, 4 eighe, eyghe, 
ayghe, ay, aye. 8. 3 a3e, ashe, 3-4 au, auu, 4 
ause, aw3e, agh, awee, (hage, owe), 5 aghe, 4-8 
aw, 4- awe, [The actual awe, in 13th e. a3e, was 
a. ON. agi, ace. aga (Da. ave), representing an 
OTeut. *agon- wk. mase. (of which the OE. repr. 
would have been aga); but this was preceded in 
EE. by native forms descending from OE. ¢ze, 
str. mase., :—OTeut. "geez str. neut., Goth. agzs fear, 
taken as if it were a str. masc. ag?-s. (Both f. 
ag-an to fear.) The ME. eye, (aye,) and awe, were 
thus in origin and derivation distinct though eog- 
nate words, but were practieally treated as dia- 
lectal variants of the same word, of which aye 
was still used in s. w. ¢14c0, while awe was in the 
n,e. ¢1250. The sense-development is common 
to both. They are therefore here taken together ; 
the examples being separated into groups a (from 
OE. ¢ze) and 8. (from ON. ag?).] 

I. As a subjeetive emotion. 


+1. Immediate and aetive fear; terror, dread. Oés. 

a. ¢855 O. E. Chron. an. 457 Pa Brettas .. mid micle ege 
flugon, 1006 /54¢.(Laud MS.) Pa weard hit swa mycel Ze 
fram pam here. 1205 Lay. 18924 Mid aie vnimete [1250 Mid 
heye onimete). 1297 R. GLouc. 507 More uor eye than vor 
loue. 1330 R. Bruxne Chrom. 220 Of non pe had ay. ¢ 1330 
Arth. & Alert, 465 Gret ayghe and dout. /é/d. 6429 For 
sorwe and drede and eighe, Thai flowen euerich his weighe. 

B. a@1300 Curser M. $793 ‘ Durst we for auu, Vr thoght 
gladli we wald bescau.’ ¢1340 Hampoue /’r. Cousc. 1870 Ne 
for luf ne awe er nane sparde. 1375 Barsour fruce X1. 555 
Cum on, forouten dreid or aw. 1589" 1657 [sce 4 b], 1784 
Cowrer Task 1, 722 His voice Shook the delinquent with 
such fits of awe. . 

2. From its use in referenee to the Divine Being 
this passes gradually into: Dread mingled with 
veneration, reverential or respectful fear, the atti- 
tude of a mind subdued to profound reverence in 
the presence of supreme authority, moral greatness 
or sublimity, or mysterious saeredness. 

a. ¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 8 Mid exe & mid 
micle gla:dnise. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 75 Habben heie of him 
ouer alle ping. 1297 R. Grouc. 469 The child lovede him.. 
Ne he nadde of no man: more love ne eye. 

B. ax300 £. £, Psalter \xxxix. 30 If sones of him for-lete 
mi lagh, And in mi domes noghte haves gane with agh. 
1380 Wycetir Deadly Sins Sel. Wks. 1871 111.167 Wib aw3e 
penke, mon, hou pou hafs of God bothe powere and appetit. 
1413-1535 [see 4a]. 1671 Mitton #. &. 1. 22 To his great 
Baptism flocked With aw the Regions round. 1742 CoL.ins 
Efpist. 7 With conscious awe she hears the critick’s fame. 
1827 Kesce Chr. Vear Matrim., There is an awe in mortals’ 
joy, A deep mysterious fear. 

3. The feeling of solemn and reverential wonder, 
tinged with latent fear, inspired by what is terribly 
sublime and majestie in nature, ¢.g. thunder, a 
storm at sea. 

8B. 1756 Burke Subd. § B.iv. § 7 1808 266 Astonishment, 
the subordinate degrees .. are awe, reverence, and respect. 
1833 HT. Martixeau Cinnam, & Peards iii. 43 She pointed 
with awe to a mighty object. 1851 Ruskin Aled. Part. 
If. tt. 1. xiv. § 26 {t is possible to conceive of ternbleness, 
without being in a position obnoxious to the danger of it, 
and so without fear; and the feeling arising from this cun- 
templation of dreadfulness, ourselves being in safety, as of a 
stormy sea from the shore, is properly called az. 
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4. phr. a. To stand in awe of: to be greatly 
afraid of, to dread; /a/er, to entertain a profound 
reverence for. 

(This phrase has a remarkable grammatical development ; 
its original type was ‘Awe stood to men’ (7. ¢. there was 
fear on men’s part), or, with the object of fear expressed, 
« Awe of me stood to men,’ and ‘ Awe of (vare/y to, with) me 
stood men (dat.)’; this, ‘men’ being erron. taken as a nom. 
case, was inverted into ‘ Men stood awe of me,’ and finally, 
to restore the logical sense destroyed by this misconception, 
‘in’ was inserted, giving ‘ Men stood in awe of me.’} 

a. c100e Ags. Ps. |xxvi. 12 Eord-cynincgum se ege 
standed. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 161 Mare eie stonded men of 
monne panne hom do of criste. 1205 Lay. 11694 Him ne 
stod wie to naping [1250 him ne stod eye of no bing]. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 8 He stode of him non eye. c¢ 1380 $77 
Ferumb. 408 Of Clharlis] pat ys 3our Emperer! of whame 
men stonded aye .. pe sope fou me saye. 

B. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 432 Caym.. wurd ut-laje, wid dead 
him stood hinke and a3e. @1300 Cursor Al, 482 Fra ful hei 
he fell fullaw Pat of his lauerd wald stand nan aw. ¢ 1320 
Seuyn Sag.(W.) Therof ne stod him non owe. 1413 Lyne. 
Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. 81 Of theyre lord and god to stande in 
awen. c1460 Towzeley Alyst. 305, 1 stand great aghe to 
loke on that Justyce. 1535 CoveRDaALe Ps. cxix. 161 My 
herte stondeth in awe of thy wordes. @1600 Scot, Poents 
16th C.(1801) 11.170 Wee stand aw Of Gods hie magnificence. 
1653 Ho.tcrorr Procopius, The King .. stands in aw of a 
Generall directing him. 1784 (29 Feb.) Cowper Lett. Wks. 
1876, 161 We stand in awe of we know not what. 

b. 70 hold or keep in awe (of): to restrain or 
control by fear (of). 

a, [c1000 Ags. Ps. xciv. 10 Se be ege healdeb eallum 
peodum. J 

B. @1300 Cursor AT, 5518 Halds pam for-pi in au [zv. 7. 
agh, awee, awe]. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1860) 14 Yt were 
good to keepe such a Cur inawe. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. v. i. 
238 Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a Wall. 1657 J. SmituH JZys. Rhet. 144 Nations 
kept in aw of his name. 

II. As an objective fact. 

5. Power to inspire fear or reverence ; overawing 
influence. arch. 

(Arising from the originally objective genitive, ‘hisawe’ 
(=awe of him), taken as possessive.) 

a. ¢ 1000 /ELFrRic Gen. 1x. 2 Beo eower ege .. ofer ealle 
nitenu. 120g Lay. 17965 Pu scalt habben pis lond, & pin 
zie beon muchel & strong. 

B. c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 2411, 1 sal deliver hir of his aw. 
1601 SHaks. Ful. C. 1. i. 52 Snall Rome stand vnder one 
mans awe? 1679 Drypen 7vo7l.& Cr. Ep. Ded., You see, 
my Lord, what an Awe you have upon me. 1815 ScoTT 
Ld. of Isles u. xxv, Yet nought relax’d his brow of awe. 

+6. Behaviour that inspires fear; anger, fierce- 
ness, rage. Ods. 

a. 1205 Lay. 1897 Al was heora gristbatinge, al swa wilde 
bares e3e. /did. 9702 Hehten heom mucle eize ut of his 
zh seone. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 37 Wrothfulle wordes 
of eve; 

+ 7, Something which inspires fear; a cause of 
dread ; a restraint. Obs. [ON. agi has also sense 


of ‘constraint.’] 

a. c825 lesp. Ps. xci. 5 Ne ondredes Su de from ege 
nehtlicum. 1205 Lay. 2087 For swulchen ei3ze gode heo 
hefden muchele drede. 

B. a1300 Cursor M. 1773 Pat sorwe to se was greet awe. 
1330 R. Bruxxe Chrov. 333 Jhesu porgh his myght, blissed 
mot he be, Reised him vp right, & passed pat hage. 1657 
in Burton Diary (1828) If. 56 The Parliament may remove 
such persons. This will be an awe over them. 


III. Comé. a. objective with pr. pple., as awe- 
awakening, -inspiring; b. instrumental with pa. 
pple., as awe-filled, AWE-BOUND, -STRUCK. 

1757 Gray Bard 117 Her awe-commanding face. 1819 
SHELLEY Cezci 1. li. 84 Her awe-inspiring gaze. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \. ii. go The awe-awakening sound of some 
early Father’s voice. 1860 Pusey Alix. Proph. 397 Rever- 
ential, awe-filled faith. 

Awe, :J.2 Forms: 6 alve, 7 aue, 9 ave, 6— 
awe, aw. [Etym. and original form unknown: 
ave (div) and aww, awe (§), now used in Sc., point 
to an earlier (Av). The F. aude is said by Littré 
to mean ‘ white wood,’ from the material of which 
the azbes are made.} One of the float-boards of 


an undershot water-wheel, on which the water acts. 

1503 47S. Reg. Test. Ebor. V1. 83 Lez cogges, spyndyll, 
awes fof Butterwich Mill]. 1532 A/S. Reg. Leases Dean 
& Ch. Vork 1. 53 Cogges, spendeles, and alves [of Otley 
Mill], 16xz Cotcr., Azées, the short boordes which are 
set into th’ outside of a water-mills wheele; we call them 
ladles, or aue-boords. c1795 Unst in Shetland Statist. 
Ace, V.191( Jam.) The water falls upon the awes, or feathers 
of the tirl, at an inclination of between 40 and 45 degrees. 
1884 Rev. W. Grecor (in letter), Start-and-ave wheel, 
that is a wheel on the boards or aves of which the water 
struck, in opposition to ‘ bucket-wheel.’—J. Mezrose (in 
letter), The start is the piece of timber morticed into the 
rings, to which the awe is fastened. 

Awe (9), v.; alsogagh. [f. prec.sb.; OE. had 
égan (= Goth. *égjan) in comp. ondgan; and 
mod.Jcel. has aga to ‘chastise’: cf. Awz sd.1 7.] 

1. To inspire with dread, strike fear into, terrify, 
daunt ; to control, constrain, or restrain, by the 


influence of fear. (At first zwfersonal.) 

1303 Brunne Handi. Synne 10283 Lytyl of Goddes veni- 
aunce hym aweth. ¢ 1340 Cursor AM, (Fairf.) 12096 3e loue 
na landis lagh quen 3e 3our childe wille no3t agh. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades (1592) 142 They .. awe their seruants to 
worke. 1599 SHAKS. A/uch Adon. iii. 250 Shall quips, and 
sentences... awe a man from the careere of his humour. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4372/1 Two English Men of War .. 
who may..awe the Privateers of Barbary. 1876 GREEN 


594. 


Short Hist. viii. § 10 (1882) 586 The gloomy silence of their 
ranks awed even the careless King with a sense of danger. 
+b. said of a strategical position (cf. everazwe). 

1670 Cotton Esferon1. 1. 128 This Town .. absolutely 
commands the River of Dordongne, as it also at least awes 
that of Garonne, 1809 J. Bartow Columb. vu. 570 Two 
British forts the growing siege outflank, Rake its wide 
works and awe the tide-beat bank. 

2. To influence, control, or restrain, by profound 
respect or reverential fear. 

1611 Biste Prov. xvii. 10 wzarg., A reproofe aweth..a 
wise man. 1640 Br. Reynotps Passions xxix. 302 Their 
presence aweth us from Liberty of Sinning. 1781 GiBBon 
Dect. & F. 11. xlv. 711 He was not awed by the sanctity of 
the place. 1835 Macreapy Remin. 1, 464 Milton elevates, 
thrills, awes, and delights me, 

3. To inspire with reverential wonder combined 
with an element of latent fear. 

1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty vi. 29 The wide ocean awes 
us with its vast contents, 1872 JeNKINson Eng, Lakes 
205 The traveller is awed by the frowning mass of Great End. 

+4. To reverence. Ods. rare. 

1632 Be. M. Smytu Sev. 166 So they deserue to be vsed 
that .. will not reuerence and awe the King. 

Awe, obs. adaptation of F. aov# Aucust. 

1580 Tusser Husé, (1878) 124 In June and in Awe swinge 
brakes (for a lawe). 

Awe, obs. form of OWE and OvcHT. 

Awearied (awierid), 77. a. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
WEARIED; cf. next.} Wearied, weary. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions Mind 1, vi. 24 The woolfe.. 
awearied with fighting .. runneth away. 1848 Mitter First 
impr. xiii. (1857) 211 Listening, somewhat awearied, to 
scientific music. 

Aweary (awieri), pred. a. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
Weary; cf. ahungry, also such pairs as /ive, 
alive.) Tired, weary. Const. of. 

1552 Latimer Sev, Lord's Prayer (1844) 362 Such as be 
aweary of this world. 1605 SHaxs. AZacé. v. v. 49, I ginne 
to be a-weary of the Sun. 1653 Baxter Saints’ R.11. (1662) 
181 Pref., When we have disputed and contended ourselves 
aweary. 1830 Tennyson J/ariana, I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead. 

A-weather (awe'do1), adv. and prep. Naut. 
[f. A prep. + WEATHER.) 

A. adv. Towards the weather or windward 
side, in the direction from which the wind blows ; 
esp. in helm a-weather (see quot. 1867); opposed 


to a lee. B. prep., short for a-weather of. 

1599 Hakcuyt Voy, U1. u. 47 And keepea weather our places 
of trafique. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 38/2 
Hauing much adoe to get out aweather of him. 1666 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 31/4 The Conquerors.. helmed a weather, and 
stood for the Southward Cape. 1762-9 FALconer Shipwr. 
1,171 Bear up the helm a-weather ! Rodmond cries : Swift 
at the word the helm a-weather flies. 1867 SmyTH Saz/or’s 
Word-bk., A-weather, the position of the helm when its 
tiller is moved to the windward side of the ship. 

+ Awe-band. Oés. Alsoawband. [f. AwEsé.1 
(in sense of Norse ag? ‘discipline, constraint’) + 
Banp.] A curb, check, restraint; ‘a band for 
tying black cattle to the stake .. used to keep in 
order the more unruly animals’ (Jamieson). 

1536 BELLENDENE Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 293 The said castel 
suld be ane awband aganisthame. c1g565 R. Linpsay Chrox, 
Scot. (1728) 182 To keep him still as an awe-band above the 
Governor’s head. 1653 Baxter Peace Consc. 159 Fears of 
the wrath of God... are .. the awe-band of your soul. 


+ Awe-bound, #7/. a. Obs. ordial. [f. AwEsé.1 
+ Bounp; cf. prec. sb.] Bound by awe or re- 
straint of authority ; submissive, obedient. 

1631 JTS. Eccl. Proc. Durh., He was awebound to his 
wife. 1864 Atkinson IVhitby Gloss. s.v., They were awe- 
bun nowther wi’ God nor man. 

+ Awe'cche, v. Oés. Forms: 1-3 aweccan, 
3-4 awecche. Ja. ¢. 1-3 awehte, aweahte, 
awahte, 3 aweihte, aweightte. a. pple. 1-3 
aweht. [OE. azecc(e)an, cogn. with OS. awekk- 

jan, OHG. arwechhan, -wekkan, irwecchen, -weken, 

MHG. erwecken, Goth. uswakjan; f. A- pref. 1 
up + wecc(e)an, Goth. wakjan, causal deriv. of 
qwakan to wake: see WECCHE. The modem spelling 
would have been awetch.] 

Ll. trans. To arouse out of sleep (or swoon). 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iv. 38 He wes..slapende, & hi 
awehton hine. c1160 Hatton G., Awehten. 1205 Lay. 812 
Iieo heom aweihten c1j00 A. A/is. 5858 The Kyng.. 
hastilich hymself aweightte. c1300 Vox & Wolf 266in Kel. 
Ant, 11. 277 O irere .. of here slep hem shulde awecche. 

2. transf. and fig. To awaken into life or activity. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke iii. 8 He mzg of bysum stanum 
abrahames bearn aweccan. [So Hatton G.] 1205 Lay. 
29285 Pe wind com..and bat fur awehte. c1220 Saw/les 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 267 Pvs ah mon .. wid pulliche pohtes 
awecchen his heorte. c 1220 Leg. St. Kath, 1042 He..wid 
his word awahte pe liflese liches to lif. 

Awed (6d), pf/. a. [f. AWE v.+-ED.] 

1. Influenced by dread or reverence ; awe-struck. 

1642 RoGcers Naaman 40 They feele an awed and feare- 
full heart. 1824 Miss Mitrorp V7//age Ser. 1. 80 Who, 
after a moment’s awed pause, had resumed their gambols. 

+2. Dreaded, reverenced; cf. AWE uv. 4. Obs. 

1652 Be. Hace /rvis. World mu. § 3 Samson .. that awed 
champion. 

+ Awe'de, v. Obs. Forms: 1-4 awede, (5 
awyede). /a. ¢. 1-4 awedde. /a. pple. 1-4 
awed, (5 aweyde). [OF. awédan, f. A- pref. 1+ 


AWEM. 


wédan (see WEDE), f. wéd mad.] intr. To be- 
come mad, furious, or frantic; to lose one’s senses. 

c885 K. AELFRED Ovos. v. x. § 2 Aweddon ba nietenu and 
pa hundas, rzgo Lay. 4438 Of witte hii weren awed [v. 7 
amadde}], 1297 R. Giovc. 162 He was so sori and so wrob, 
pat he ney awedde. ¢1350 W711. Palerne 1750 Wept as sche 
wold awede. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 395 As men that wold 
awyede They made greet deray. 

Awedness (0'dnés). ?Ods. rare. [f. AWED 
+-NESS.] The state of being awed; dread, awe. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & Commw. 153 To. .induce sub- 
missiue awednes, they hold hard hands ouer the cominaltie. 

A-week (awi'k), advb.phr. [A prep 8b+ 
WEEK ; cf. a-day.] In every week; weekly. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health § 133 Ones a weke anoynt the 
face. 1704 Cipper Careless Husb. 1. i, 1 us’d to dine there 
once a-week, 1841 Gen. P. THomrson E-xerc. (1842) V1. 
163 The poor, the men of nine shillings a-week or less. 

Aweel (awi'l), conj. adv. Sc. [weakened f. ah 
well! cf. F. eh bien.] Well then; well! 

¢1800 J. Brown in Ramsay Resin. (ed. 18) 18 Aweel, I 
have fund yea bed. 1822 Scotr Wige/ iii. (1878) 58 ‘ Aweel, 
aweel, Laurie,’ said 1, ‘it may be as you say.’ 

Aweful, obs. form of AWFUL. 

Awe}, awei(e, awei3, obs. forms of AWAY. 

+ Aweigh, w. str. Obs. For forms see WEIGH. 
(OE. awegan, f. A- pref 1+wegan to WEIGH. 
Cf. OHG. arwegan, MHG., erwegen.]} 

1. To lift up, support; to bear, bear away. 

a1000 Cxdmon's Ex. (Grein) 21 Sibbe.. da &r wonszlze 
awegen habbap, c1z00 7rix. Coll. Hom. 181 De fet up 
awei3e6 [pe wombe]. 

2. To weigh, weigh out. 

c1o00 AELFRic Gex. xxiii. 16 Abraham pa aweah feower 
hund scillinga seolfres, c1175 Cott. Hom. 233 Pe dunan pu 
awiodhst . mid pina hand. 

A-weigh (awa), advb. phr. Naut. [A prep 
+ WeicH.}{ Of an anchor: Just raised perpen- 
dicularly from the ground ; = a-fcak, a-trip. (Said 
loosely also of the vessel or its crew.) 

1627 [see Away 2]. 1670 DrypEn Tempest 1. i, Trinc. Is 
the Anchora Peek? Steph. Isa weigh! isa weigh. 1751 
Smottetr Per. P.(1779) 11. Ixvii. 230 He’ll as soon heave up 
the peak of Teneriff, as bring his anchor aweigh. 1834 M. 
Scotr Cruise Alidge (1859) 320 ‘ We are a-weigh,’ sung out 
the skipper. 

Aweing, awely: see Awinc, AWLY. 

+ Awe'ld, awild, v. weak. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ OE. we/dan, weak deriv. of wealdan (see A- 
WALD v.) ; or for OE. gewe/daz, cogn. with MHG. 
gewalten, gewalden.) 

1. ¢rans. To rule with power, control, subdue; 
to wield, manage. 

(¢885 K. Autrrep Gregory’s Past. xvii. 118 He hit donne 
ne mage to his willan seweldan (Ha¢?. gewealdan). c 1000 
/ELFric Gen. i. 28 Gefillad ba eordan & gewildad hig.] ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 81 He ne mei his flesc awelden. 1205 Lay. 
4083 Pa he mihte beren wepnen, & his hors wel awilden [1250 
mune3i]. 747d. 12084 Al weoren ba wimmen awald [1250 a- 
wild] to pan dede. 1387, Trevisa Higden (1865) 1. 253 3if 
wordes faillep, 3iftes schal hym awelde. 

2. intr. with 77f, To have power, be able. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 259 Pey pat were lefte 
on lyue my3te unnebe awelde [vix suficerent] forto burye 
hem bat were dede. aa4 

Aweless, awless (gles), a. Forms: a. 1 
eseléas, 3 e33elees, @ielese. 8. 4 a3lez, 6 aweles, 
6-7 awlesse, awelesse, 7-9 awless, aweless. 
[f. Awe sé.1+-LEss, continuing the sense of OE. 
egeléas ; see AWE sb.1} 


1. Without dread; fearless, undaunted, unappalled. 

a. c885 K. AELFRED Gregory’s Past, xxxvi. 246 Egeléas- 
licor [a@zv.] 1205 Lay. 19410 Bruttes.. weoren zielese. 

B. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kit. 2334 How pat do3ty dredles.. 
stondes Armed ful a3lez. 1595 SHAKS. FoAv 1.1. 266 Against 
whose fury.. The awlesse Lion could not wage the fight. 
1852 D. Moir Cast. Time v. Wks. 11. 392 While the keen 
knife the aweless Patriarch keeps Unsheathed. 1880 Swin- 
BURNE Stud, Song 38 The awless lord of kings. 

2. Without awe; irreverent, presumptuous, rude. 

a, ¢12z00 ORMIN 6190 3iff patt 3ho iss gxtelaes & eer 

8. 1571 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc v. i. (1847) 153 Careles 
of countrey, and awelesof God. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
xi. 29 Christians must not be yokeless, aweless, masterless. 
a1700 DrypEN(J.) With awless insolence. @ 1849 MANGAN 
Poems (1859) 45 Where lawless force is awless master. 

+ 3. That inspires no awe. Oés. 

1594 SHaks. Rich, J7/. u. iv. 52 Insulting Tiranny be- 
ginnes to lutt Vpon the innocent and awelesse Throne. 1614 
T. Apams Pract. Wes, (1861) 1. 231 It is a lawless school 
where there is an awless monitor. 

Awelessness (j'lésnés). _ [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being aweless ; irreverence. 

1583 GoLpinc Calvix on Deut. li, Despised his goodnesse, 
yea..turned it into an occasion of greater awelesnesse. 
1881 SHairp Aspects Poetry viii. 234 A profane audacity, an 
utter awelessness. ; 

+ Awe'l3ien, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 + OE. 
welgian, weltzian to enrich, f. welzg rich ; or for 
OE. gewelgian.] To enrich. 

[crooo AELERic Gen, xiv. 23 Ic gewelegode Abram.] 1205 
Lay. 22718 Nan swa wraith Brut bet he nes awzel3ed. 

+ Awe'm,v. Obs [f. A-pref1+ OE. wemman 
to corrupt, spoil (see WEs); or for OE. gewemman.] 
To corrupt, defile; to disgrace, dishonour; to 
impair, injure, spoil. 

[ex000 Ags. Gos. Luke xii. 33 Ne modde ne sewemd.] 


AWEND. 


e1175 Lamé, [om. 83 3ef ho awemmed were of hire meiden- 
had. 1205 Lay. 21290 Heo pbohten..weorien heom mid 
wepnen, & Ardur awaemmen. 1250 /éid. 20165 Pe wilde 
crane .. wane his fliht his a-wemmid. 

Awen, obs. form of Own. 

Awenand, Sc. variant of AVENANT. 

+ Awe'nd, v. Obs. [OL. awendan (=OHG. 
trwendan, Ger. erwenden, Goth. uswandjan), f. A- 

pref. 1 + wendan to turn: see WeEND. Also for 
OE. oxwendan: see A- pref. 2.] 

L. ¢rans. To turn, turn away. 

Beowulf 384 Ne mihte snotor hixled wean onwendan. 
ctooo Ags. Ps, Ixxiv. 11 For hwan awendest bu wuldres 
ansyne? ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 109 Pe alde mon nule his mod 
to gode awendan, 

b. fg. To change. Also ref. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gen, xix. 26 Lothes wif..weard sona awende 
to anum’sealtstane. c1175 Lamdé, Hom, 219 Hi alle wurdon 
awende of pan fézre hiwe. 229 He awende water to uine 
81 Pe king of heuene .. auenede him in to his iscefte. 

2. zutr, To tum or go away, to depart. 

c1000 des. Ps. Ixxvili. 57 Hi awendan awez. 1175 Colt. 
flom.225 Were swithe maneje on yfele awende. 1305 S¢. 
Kenelm in E. E. ?. (1862) 56 Vyf myle wei hi were awend. 

b. fig. To turn or change /o. 

c1175 Cott. Z/om. 223 Pu eart of eorde senume.and pu 
awénst to eorde. Pu wart dust and bu awénst to duste. 

+ Awe'ne, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. A- prefirt 
OE. wénan to Ween; or for OE. gewénan to 
think.] To think; to suppose, deem. 

{c1000 es. Ps. Ixiii. 6 Ic. .on ar-mergen on de eac Zewene.] 
@1300 Judas in Rel. Ant. 1.144 The Jewes.. awenden he 
were wode. 

Awene: see A frcf.l and WENE sd. 

Awer, variant of OWHERE adv.Obs. everywhere. 

Awerize, awerie, var. AWARIEv. Ods. to curse. 

Awermod, var. Overmop, Ods., haughtiness. 

Awerte, -ty, Sc. var. AVERTY a. Obs. prudent. 

Awesome, awsome (6's’m), a. [f. Awe sd. 
+-soME. (Chiefly Scotch.)] 

1. Full of awe, profoundly reverential. 

1598 R. BerNARD Jerence’ Adelphi v. iii, Wise and wittie, 
in due place awsome, louing one the other. 1815 Scott 
Guy MM, xi, ‘He did gie an awesome glance up at the auld 
castle.’ 1880 Daily Tel. 2 Dec., That ‘ Berserker rage’ .. 
of which the Scandinavian chroniclers tell us in terms of 
awesome admiration. ; 

2. Inspiring awe; appalling, dreadful, weird. 

1671 RutHerForD Le/?.1. cciii. (Jam.) A sight of his cross 
is more awsome than the weight of it. 1816 Scotr Axfrg. 
xxvi,‘ It’s awsome to hear your gudemither break out in that 

gait.’ 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1.1. 256 Together did the 
awesome sisters cry. 

Awesomely, adv. [f. prec.+-Lt¥2.] In an 
awesome manner, with awe or profound reverence. 

1884 Browninc in Shaks. Show-Bk. 1 We voice the other 
name [Shakspere’s] Awesomely, lovingly. 

Awesomeness. [f. as prec.+-Ness.] The 
quality of being awesome ; weirdness. 

1874 Temple Bar XI. 237 The corpse with nothing of 
the awesomeness of death about it. 1876 Mrs. WuitNey 
Sights & Ins. 11. xxxii. 609 It was so dark.. We just sat 
there and felt each other's thoughts in the awesomeness. 

+Awe'st, v. Ols. Pa. t. and pple. awest(e. 
[OE. awéstan, f. A- pref. 1+ wéstan to WASTE; 
cf. OS. awéstian, OIG. arwuostan, MIG, erwii- 
esten.| rans, To lay waste, to devastate. 
e885 K. AELFRED Ovos. 1. x. §1 Hi.. ealle Egypta aweston. 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 13 Lond heo eou awested, x205 Lav. 
2149 He hefde moni lond a-west. 

A-west (awe'st), advb. phr. [A prep1+ WEST ; 
cf. a-souzh.] In the west ; westward. 

1809 J. Bartow Coleus, 1. 670 The tired sun scarce finds 
their bounds awest. a1849 Mancan Sfectre Car. Poems 
(1859) 266 ‘Ihe moon is waning far a-west. 

Awe-stricken (9 strik’n), f//. a. = Awe- 
struck. (Cf. pantc-stricken, terror-stricken, etc.) 

1853 Grote Greece u. Ixxxv. XI. 210 Approaching him 
with awe-stricken reverence, 1876 Gro. Eviot Dan, Der. 
I. 363 Mab looked rather awe-stricken, as if this.. were 
something preternatural. 

Awe-strike (9: \strai:k), v. [f. next by anatysis.] 
To strike with awe. Hence Awe-striking f//. a. 

1832 A thenznm No. 253. 368 An image such as he might 
well have awe-struck an idolatrous crowd. 1845 KinGLaKE 
Lothen xxix. 418 Preparations.. for giving us an awe- 
striking reception. 1850 De Quincev in Page Life (1877) 
TI. xvit. 71 To shock, to startle and awe-strike. 1861 
‘THackERAY Love/ iv, With that air she had often awe- 
stricken good, oat Mr. Bonnington. 

Awe-struck (9)strv:k), ff/. a. [f. Awe sd, + 
Struck, pa. pple. of StRiKE v.] Struck with, or 
overwhelmed by, awe, terror, reverential fear, or 
profound admiration tinged with latent fear. 

1634 Mitton Comus 301, I was awe-struck, And as I past, [ 
worshipped. 1791 Cowrer //éad 1, 417 In presence of the 
royal Chief awe-struck. 1846 Trexcu //x/s. Lect. Ser. u. 
iii, 189 That exclamation of the awe-struck heathen cen- 
turion. 1870 H. Macmiiran Brble Teach. ii. 28 Its majesty 
increasing as I gazed, until at last it .. completely absorbed 
each awestruck serse. 

Aweue, variant of Aview v. Oés. 

Awey(e, Aweyte, obs. ff. Away, Await. 

Awful (5-ful), 2. Forms: a. 1 ezefull, 3 eiful(1, 
eifful. 8. ahefull, 4 aghful(l, 6 aufull, 7 awe- 
full, 7-S awfull, 7-9 aweful, 5- awful. [f. Awe 
sb.) + -FUL, continuing the sense of OE. egef//: sec 
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Awe 56.1 Occas. compared aw/filler, -est. \Vith 
sense 4, cf. the sense-history of Gr. devés awful.] 
I. objectively: Awe-inspiring. 

1. Causing dread ; terrible, dreadful, appalling. 

a, c885 K. ASteren Boeth. xviii. § 2 Romane nama.. wars 
+.manegum folce swipe egefull. c12zz0 Leg. St. Kath. 39 
Purh fearlac of eiful breates. 

B. c12z30 Wohunge in Cott. fom. 271 To fihte a3aines alle 
be ahefulle deuiles. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi, xxix. go 
And swore mony ane awful athe. 1602 Warner A/é. Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 360 They reared thence vnto the Saxons such 
awefull armies, 1722 De f'or Plague 64 The other scene 
was awful and full of terror. 1858 Hawtiuorne fr. & /f. 
Jrnis, 1. 85 Too evidently looking his awfullest. 1876 
Green Short ITist, viii. $9 A series of awful massacres. 

2. Worthy of, or commanding, profound respect 


or reverential fear. 

a. cro0o /ELrric Dent, x. 17 God.. mihtiz & ezefull. 

B. @1300 Cursor AZ, 7869 Dauid he was an aghful man, 
Ful rightwisli he regnd pan. c1qz25 Wynroun Croz. v1. 
xviii. 50 Hle wes in justice right lauchful And til hys legis 
all awful. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. V/, v. i. 98 An awefull 
Princely Scepter. @1656 Be. Hart Rem, IVks, (1660) 11 
Preaching ..in the most awful Auditory of the University. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 169 #9 Cato’s character .. is rather 
awful than amiable, 1871 Macpurr J/em. Patmos xix. 264 
His truth, His awful holiness. ae. 

3. Solemnly impressive ; sublimely majestic. 

1660 STANLEY //tst, Philos, (1701) 179/1 Dwell awful Silence 
on the shady Hills. 1706 Appison Xosamond iu. i, Domes 
in awful pomp arising. 1853 Maurice Proph. § Kings iii. 

9 How awful to feel himself there... an atom amidst the 
infinity of nature | 

4. slang. Vrightful, very ugly, monstrous; and 
hence as a mere intensive deriving its sense from 
the context = Exceedingly bad, great, long, etc. 

a 1834 Lams Gent. Giantess Misc. Wks. (1871) 363 She is 
indeed, as the Americans would express it, something 
awful. 1845 Foro Handbk. Sparn i. 28 To what an awful 
extent the Spanish peasant .. will consume garlic. 1870 
Miss Bripcman &. Lynne Il. x. 212 He writes an awful 
scrawl. 1873 Miss BrouGuton Nancy I. 26 What an awful 
duffer { att ATod, What an awful time you’ve been ! 

IL. seedbjectively: Filled with awe. 

+5. Terror-stricken ; timid, timorous, afraid. Ods. 

c1sgo Martowe Faus?, ix. 37 Monarch of hell under whose 
black survey Great potentates do kneel with awful fear. 
1681 MANTON Serm, Ps, xix. 74 Wks. 1872 VII. 280 Careful 
to please God, and awe-ful to offend him. a1748 Watts 
(J.) A_ weak and awful reverence for antiquity. 

6. Profoundly respectful or reverential. 

1593 Suaxs. Réch. //, 111. iii. 76 How dare thy ioynts forget 
To pay their awfull dutie to our presence? 1607 TorsELt 
Serpents 641 The whole swarm and company is kept in 
awful order. 1641 Stock Ox AJalachi (1865) 56 An awful 
child will hardly be drawn..to do aught that his father 
hath. .forbidden him. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 111.1. 129 At 
an awful distance they cast away their garments. 1846 
Keste Lyra /nnoc. (1873) 2 Towards the East our awful 
greetings Are wafted. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir Grbére xii. 
74 Gibbie sat calm, awe-ful.. while the storm roared. 

III. Cod, ; adverbially, as in aw/tl-gleaming, 
-looking, or in Pa ee ai deriv., as aw/zl-eyed. 

1647 H. More Sone Son? Notes 147/2 Manly, and awfull- 
eyed Fortitude. 
gleaming eye. 

Awfully (6:fuli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2; cf. OF. 
egesfullic.] In an awful manner. 

I. objectively: \With communication of awe. 

1. So as to cause terror ; terribly, dreadfully. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1v. 321 Than lukit he awfully thame 
to, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 51 Richart .. aufullie 
syne enterit in the toun, With greit distructioun baith in 
fyre and blude. 1687 DrypEen ‘ind & P. 1. 304 The Lyon 
yd forbids the prey. @1839 Praep Aed Fisherm., 
Awfully were his features wrought By some dark dream. 

2. So as to command reverence, or impress the 
imagination ; sublimely, majestically. 

a1300 E, £. Psaltercxxxix. 14 Mikled ertou aghfulli. 1727 
THomson Sumner 187 Who, Light himself!..dwells awfully 
retired From mortaleye. 1858 HawtHorne /”. § /¢, Frauds, 
I. 198 However awfully holy the subject. d 

3. slang, as simpte intensive: Very, excecdingly, 
extremely. [Cf. Gr. devas awfully, exceedingly.} 

[1830 Gen. P. Tuomrson £-rerc, (1842) I. 238 He will have 
made an awfully bad choice if he comes to be sentenced to 
be hanged.] 1859 Lane Wand. India 154 In the way of 
money-making .. he is awfully clever. 1878 BLack Green 
Past. ii. 15 You'll be awfully glad to get rid of me. od. It 
was awfully jolly ! 

IL. sudjectzvely: With a feeling of awe; with 
fear, timidty ; with revcrential fear, reverently. arch. 

1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. viii. 43 To walke so inuch 
the more awefully when God hath shewed himselfe so 
bountiful. 1665 DryvDEN To Duchess of York 18 The waves in 
ranks were cast, As awfully as when God's people pass'd. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xxiv. 126 And tim’rous pass’d, and awfully 
withdrew. 1790 Burke /’'r. Rev. 138 Awefully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust. [1820 Keats /saéc/ vi, 
{lis heart beat awfully against his side.] 

Aw’'fulness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 

1. The quality of inspiring with awe; terrible- 
ness, dreadfulness ; impressive solemnity. 

a1jzo00 £. £. Psaltcr cx\v.6 Might of bine aghfulnesses sal 
pai sai. 1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 131 Where will be the 
solemn engagement and awfulness of Baptism? 1758 S. 
Haywarp Serm. xvi. 479 The awfulness of falling into the 
hands of an angry God. 1870 Hawtnorne Eng, Note-Bks, 
(1879) I. 104 The cold awfulness of an American judge. 

2. The state of being futl of awe ; profound reve- 


rence, awe. arch. or Obs, 


1870 Bryant Homer I, 1, 12 ‘The awful- 


AWIN. 


21617 ILicron Wks. 1634 11. 436 An outward submissiue. 
nesse without an inward awfulnesse were but hypocrisie. 
1703 Maunprett Journ. Ferns. (1721) 30 TVenderd to all 
the Guests... with the greatest care, and awfulr.ess imagin- 
able. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 415 6 [very thing that is 
Majestick imprintsan Awfulness and Reverence onthe Mind. 

Awfyn, obs. var. ALFIN, bishop in chess. 

Awgor, -ure, obs. forms of AUGER. 

+ Awha:pe, v. Obs. 3 6; exc. in Spenser only 
in pa. pple. awaped, awapped, awhaped. 
{Etymol. uncertain ; nothing similar recorded in 
OF.; but cf. Goth. a-Awafjan to choke, which 
would be in OL. *ofhweppan. See Wuar.] To 
amaze, stupefy with fear, confound utterly. 

¢1300 A’. Als. 899 Alisaundre was sore awaped, That he 
was so ascaped. ¢:1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. 814 Vire wympil 
let sche falle And tok non hed, so sore sche was a-wapid 
(v.r. a-whaped, aquaped]. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. i, 
Alone, awhaped, and a mate. 1591 Srenser J. //ubberd 
72 Deeply doo your sad words my wits awhape. 

+ A-whee'ls, ad/vb. phr. Obs. [A prep.) + 
WHEEL(3.] On wheels. 

1617 13. Jonson Masques, Vis. Delight Wks, (1838) 605 And 
will they not cry then, the world runs awheels? 

+ Awherne, wv. Ods. [OE. ahwenan; cf. OHG. 
Awenjan, hwennen, to shakc.] To vex, trouble. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 116 Gyf hwyle cyld ahweened sy. 
ai250 Owl § Night.1562 The lavedies.. wel sore meahweneth, 

Awher(e, north. f.OwnkRE adv. Obs. cverywhere,. 

+ Awhe'rf, v. Ods. Pa.t. I ahwearf, //. 
-urfon, 3 awharf. [OEF. ahweorfan, {. A- pref.1 
+hweorfan to turn: scc WHARF, In OE. also 
trans.) To turn away, turn round. 

@ 1000 Cadimon's Gen. (Grein) 25 Hie of sib-lufan Godes 
ahwurfon. ¢1340 Gav. Gr. Ant. 2220 He rusched on pat rurde 
rapely a prowe, and wyth quettyng awharf er he wolde ly3t 

A-whett, advd. phr. [A prep.4+ Wher, (On im- 
perfect analogy.)] In act of whetting. 

1866 ConiINGTON Zi nerd vii, 283 Snakes, with fangs a-whet. 

Awhether, aqueper, weakened form of 
THOUGH-WHETHER, nevertheless. 

Awhile (ahwoil), ad/vd. phr.; also 5 awhyle, 6 
a-wyle. [Strictly two words, OL. de wile (for) 
a while, a space of time ; usually written in comb. 
since 13th c.] (For) a short time, (for) a littte. 

a1000 Beowulf 3528 Nui is pines mzegnes blad Ane hwile. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 199 Pe ule one hwile hibipohte. a 1300 
Cursor AM. 10135 Leue 30ure wantounship awhile. 1538 
StarRKEV England x. ili. 203 Aftur they haue byn brought up 
in lernyng A-wyle. 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 
104 Sailing awhile to the Southward. 1810 Scott Lady of 
L. 1. xx, Awhile she paused, no answer came. : 

“| Improperly written together, when there is no 
unification of sense, and w/z/e is purely a sb. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1, xxiii. 72 It was doon but 
awhyle agoon. 1872 Yeats Growth Commun. 102 For awhile 
the facilities... enabled the Venetians, etc. 1882 Ouipa 
Bimbi 44 After awhile they seemed to pacify each other. 

+ A-whiles, 2 wiles, advb. phr. Obs. [f. A- 
pref. 11 (or A prep.l) + WHILES.] At times. 

1546 Supplic. Poor Commons 68 A wiles; we think they 
haue red the story of a certen man. B 

A-whir (ahw3:1), advb. phr. [A prep. + Wuir.] 
In a whir, whirring. 

1865 HoLLanp Plain T. v.183 All the spindles awhirr. 

A-whirl (ahws-1l), advs. phr. [A prep.d+ 
Wuirt.] In a whirl, whirling. 

1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 233 With his wits awhirl. 

Awhit, written together for a wz? in 16-17th c. 

1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 871 It never troubles you awhit ! 

+ Awide, adv. Obs. [f. Wipe, on assumed 
analogy to afar, ahigh, etc.) Wide, widely. 

1609 Bisre i Douay) Ps. xxxiv. 21 They opened their mouth 
awide upon me. 1642 H. More Song of Soul u. ii, 1. xiv, 
She from her own self awide is led. 

Awiht, OE. and EE, form of AveurT 56.2 

Awild, variant of AWELD wv. Ods. to control. 

+ Awild-en, v. Ods. rare. (OL. awildian, f. 
A- pref. 1 +*wildian, f. wilde WiLDa.]  inir. To 
become wild or unruly. 

c1230 Ancr. R.176 [eo wolde elles awilden [z.r. awilegen] 
oder leten to wel of hire suluen, 

+ Awileg-en, -ig-en, v. Ods. [Perh. for an 
OL. *azwtldcian, through *awil(d)gian (Sievers) ; 
cf. the ON. verbs in -4a (Vigf. p. xxiv. Ist conj.) 
Thus=prec.] a. zz¢v. To become wild or unruly. 
b. 7rans. To make wild, dazzlc (the eyes). 

¢ 1230 Ancr. X. 136 Pet fleschs pet awiliged [z. x. wildes] so 
sone hit ever dees /bid. 282 wit awileged pe eien. 

+ Aw ll, v. Obs. rare—. [f. A- pref. 1 (or 6) 
+ Witt v.] To will. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless iu. 210 Pat had awilled his wyll 
as wisdom him taughte. , 

+ A-will, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep. + Wii sd.] 
At one’s will, to onc’s pleasure or satisfaction. _ 
1250 Owl & .V. 1720 Pe wrenne .. fale manne song awille, 
+ Awi'n, v. Obs. For forms sec Wix v  [OF, 
winnan, f.A- pref. 1 + wennan to Win; cf. OHG. 
trwinnan, MIIG. erwinnen.] ; 

1. i2zr. To labour. (Only in OE.) , 
cgso Lindisf, Gosp. John iv. 38 OSero awunnon f.f¢s. G 
swuncon]. . 3 - 

2. To overcome, conqucr; to win, gain, obtain, 
c1000 Cxrdmon'’s Dan, \Grein) 654 Sus] wes awunnen 
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zzso Lay. 7209 Pe bridden deal he awan of pisse worl[dje 
riche. «a 1300 Flortz & Bl. 205 Pilke maide to awinne. 1340 
Ayenb. 85 Pis lhordssip he .. na3t ayen ne miz3te awynne. 

b. with szdord. cl. and absol. 

1250 Lay. 10876 Mid fihte he hadde awonne pat he was 
king of londe. @1300 A. Horn 1071 Ne mizte he awynne 
Pat he come perinne. ¢ 1320 Six Tr/stv. 1. Ixxxvi, Ay when 
thai might awinne, Ther playd Ysoude and he. 

Awing, aweing (97in), od/. sb. [f. AWE v. + 
-ING1,] The action of inspiring with awe. 

1656 J. CHALONER /s/e of Afax in D. King Vale Royall ww. 
32 He might have had in his eye the awing of the Natives. 
1877 Morris Sigurd 1. (1880) 151 The Helm of Aweing, 
that the Fear of earth-folk bore. 

Awing, aweing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?,] 
Causing dread, reverential fear, or solemnity. 

1632 J. Haywarp romzena 188 This queene bare in her 
countenance .. an awing majestic. 1799S. TuRNER Axglo- 
Sax, (1828) I. i. 24 The awing head of Memnon. 1881 M. 
Lewis Two Pretty G. I. 187 There is something awing in 
looking down upon the great city. 

A-wing (awi'y), advd. phr. [A prep.1+ WING.) 
On the wing ; fluttering. 

1823 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. 1. 293 Swallows coming awing 
frae God knows where. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems II. 186 
The island’s edges are a-wing With trees that over-branch— 
The sea with song-birds. i 

A-wink (awink), avd. phr. [A prep.1+ WINK.] 
Winking. 

1883 E. ARNoLD /id. /dylls 59 By their side .. his feet upon 
the earth, And eyes awink, stood Nala. 

Awirije, var. AWARIE v. Ods. to curse. 

Awise, obs. Sc. f. Apvicr, ADvISE, ADVISY. 

+ Awi't. v. Obs. Pa.t. awiste. [f. A- pref 1 
+ OE. witan to perceive, know, ‘wit.]  ¢ravs. 
a. To perceive, know. b. To watch over, com- 
mand (a troop). 

¢x200 Aloral Ode15 in Lamb. Hom. 288 Elde me is bi-sto- 
len on zr ic hit a-wuste [vies with myste; other MSS. 
wiste, iwiste]. 1250 Lay. 27264 Kai awiste one [ferde]. 

+ Awk: (6k), a. (adv., sb.) Obs.; also 5-7 awke, 
6-7 auk(e, 7 awck. [prob.a. ON. afug, ofug, dfig 
(Sw. afvig) tumed the wrong way, back foremost, 
cogn. with OHG. apuh, apah, MHG. ebech, ebich, 
mod.G., dial. dich, OS. abich, aboh; a deriv. of af 
away, identified by Fick with OSkr. apdk, apdiich 
‘turned away.’ Old Northumbrian has *afeA in 
afu(h)lic ¢ perverse,’ in Prol. to Lindisf. Gospels ; 
but the later use of the word was probably from 
ON. The phonetic change of afug to awk, is the 
same as in hafoc, hawk.] A. adj. 

1, Directed the other way or in the wrong direc- 
tion, back-handed, from the left hand. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 18 Awke or wronge, sivister. 1530 
Patscr. 196 Auke stroke, veuers. 1557 K. Arthur (Copl.) 
v. x, With an awke stroke gaue hym a grete wounde. 1634 
Malory'’s Arthur i. xcvii. 172. ; 

2. Untoward, froward, perverse, in nature or dis- 
position. , 

01440 Promp. Parv.18 Awke or angry, contrarius, bilosus, 
perversus. 1567 Maret G7. Forest 25 A preposterous 
maner in judging, and an awke wit. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xix. (1617) 331 The awk opinions of the Stoicks. 
1642 Rocers Naaman 836 Our natures more crooked, in- 
constant, awk, and perverse. 1655 GURNALL Chm in Ariz. 
31. 533 The soul, awke and listlesse enough to any duty. 

3. Out-of-the-way, odd, strange. rare. 

c 1440 Morte Arth. 13 Off elders of alde tyme‘and of theire 
awke dedys. 

4. Untoward to deal with, awkward to use, clumsy. 

1593 G. Harvey New Lert., The roughest and awkest 
things are not so cumbersome, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Sely. 152 Birds .. build nests with such an auk tool, their 
beak. 

B. adv. in phrases: 

l. To ring awk: the wrong way, backward. 

1636 S. Warp Se7m. (1862) 91 When the bells ring awke, 
every man brings his bucket to the quenching of this fire. 
1647 Warp Sinip. Cobler 38 The bells in all the steeples will 
ring awke. 1694 R. LestTrANGE Fad/es ccci, Ringing as 
Awk as the Bells, to give notice of the Conflagration, 

2. To sing awk: in sinister or ill-omened wise. 

1600 Hotianp Livy vi, xli. 247 What if a bird sing auke 
or crowe crosse and contrarie [occzzzerzt]? 

C. sb. (so the neuter of the adj. in OHG.) Back- 
handedness, untowardness, awkwardness. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 128 To fling words at his Auditors 
out of the Auke ofutterance. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 
108 What we have hitherto spoken, will seem to have less of 
auk in it. 

+ Aw'kly, 2. Ods. [f. AWK a. +4 -L¥1: identical 
with the OE. avz(4 lfc (see Awk), but apparently 
formed afresh in 16th c.] Untoward, perverse. 

[e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. Prol. 2 Perversa contentio 
(glossed) widirword ved flitta vel afvlic geflit.] 1556 Asp. 
Parker Ps. xxxvi. 2 So wilfull he goes in hys awkly deuyse. 

+Awkly, adv. Obs. [f. AWK a.+-Ly2.] 

1. In the wrong dircction, in backhandcd or left- 
handed wise; Aexce, sinisterly, unluckily. 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 18 Awkly or wrongly, sinistre. 1564 
Go.pinc Trogus Pomp. 18 They [the Egyptians] write their 
letters awkelie{Ze. from right to left}, 1565 — Ovid's Met. 
v. (1593) 109 Beguild as then by birds that aukly flew. 1603 
Hoitann Plutarch’s Mor. 148 Ignorant and untaught 
persons many times when fortune presenteth herselfe unto 
them on the right hand, receive her awkly, turning to the 
left side. 1639 J. Crarkxe Paremiol. 7 To doe any thing 
unluckily, awkley. 
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2. Perversely, untowardly. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 18 Awkely, or wrawely, Aerverse, 
contrarie. 1612 T. TayLor Comm, Titus ii. 9 Many servants 
.. cast off all care of pleasing, aukly attempt and performe 
their businesse as at a wrong end, or with a left hand. 

3. In ungainly fashion, clumsily, awkwardly. 

1603 Sik C. Heyvon ud. Astrol. iii. 120 His Phrase 
sowndesawkly in mine eares. 1662 FULLER Worthies 1. 150 
For one that undertaketh a thing awkely or ungeenly, 
Camelus saltat. 

+ Aw'kness. Oés. [f. AWK a.+-NESS.] Wrong- 
ness, irrationality, perversity, untowardness, awk- 
wardness, ineptitude. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xxxii. (1617) 558 The skilful 
[man] can .. by his cunning ouercome the awknesse of his 
stuffe. 1615 Hieron IVs, I. 602 A reprobate awknes to all 
good, 1655 GuRNALL Ch>. in Arm. xv. § 1 (1669) 164/1 So 
much awknesse and unwillingnesse to come to God's foot. 
1668 SpursToNn Spir. Chynzist Pref. 5 Awkness to this bene- 
ficial employment. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 171 By 
shewing the aukness or great absurdity on the other side. 

Awkward: (9:kwaid), adv. and a. Forms: 4 
awkeward, 4-5 aykeward, owkeward, 4-6 awk- 
warde, 6 awkwar, ackward, acquart, auker- 
ward, 6-7 aukeward(e, 7 auker’d, awkerd, 7-8 
awkard, 8 aukard, 6-9 aukward, 6—- awkward ; 
9 dial. awkwart, ackart, etc. [f. AWK a. +-WARD, 
z,é. ‘in an awk direction’; cf. forward, backward, 
Like other adverbs in -zward, at length also used 
adjectively, cf. to go forward, a forward motion, a 
forward youth.| 

+A. adv. In the wrong direction, in the wrong 
way. a. Upside down; hindside foremost. b. In 
a backward direction, with a back stroke. ec. 
Asquint. d. In some modem dialects = AWALT, 
q.v. Obs. or dial. 

1340 HampoLe Pr. Conse. 1541 Pe world bai all awkeward 
sett. c1440 Morte Arth, 2247 The emperour thane egerly 
at Arthure he strykez, Awkwarde on pe umbrere. ¢1470 
Henry Wallace 1. 407 With the swerd awkwart he him gawe 
Wnhdyr the hat. 1530 Patsar. 691/2, I feare me some house 
be afyre .. for they ryngeaukewarde. 1589 Nasue A éwiond 
Jor P. 14a, Eternitie, that knew how aukward he shoulde 
looke to all honesty, consulted ..to make him squint-eied. 

B. adj. 

+1. Turned the wrong way, averted, back-handed; 
not straightforward, oblique. Ods. 

1513 Douctas Zines iv. vii. 2 Dido agreuit ay.. With ac- 
quart luik gan towart him behald. 1532 Dice Play 22 Who 
so hath not some aukerward way to help himself, but foloweth 
his nose... always straight forward. 1866 Cuszbrid. Border 
Bal. 468 Till Greeme gae Bewick an ackward stroke. 

+ 2. Froward, untoward, perverse, in conduct. 
(Passing into ‘cross-grained, cantankerous, dis- 
agreeable in behaviour,’ and so into 7b.) Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 305/2 Awkwarde, frowarde, feruers. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Ervasm. Par. Alatt. xxiii. 24 Blynde guydes 
-.of an awkwarde religion doe streigne out a gnatte, and 
swalowe ofacamell. 1634 Preston New Covt. 310 The heart 
..1s awkward and froward and contentious. 1678 BuTLER 
ffud. in. iii. 619 But was implacable and auker’d Lo all that 
Interlop’d and Hawker'’d, 1743 Fietpinc J. W/7/d1. v. (1762) 
244, [haue an aukward pride in my nature. 1755 B. Martin 
Mag. Arts & Sc. 61 They had such aukward Notions of 
Things. 

+3. Untoward, unfavourable, adverse to one’s 
course. /z¢. and fig. Obs. 

2587 FLeminec Coutn. Holinshed 111.1535/1 Theackwardand 
frowning hap of sundrie woorthie gentlemen. 1590 MARLOWE 
Edw. 1], w.vi, With awkward winds and with sore tempests 
driven. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hex. V/, 111. ii. 83 Twice by auk- 
ward winde from Englands banke Droue backe againe. 
1663 Flagellunt or O. Cromwell (1672) 21 Which aukward 
beginning .. sorted with a very sorry Issue. 

4. Of things: Untoward or unfavourable for one’s 
purpose ; ill-adapted for use; clumsy in operation. 

1695 Woopwarp Naz. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 60 The Methods 
they used of Agriculture .. were so aukward and tedious. 
1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 452 Perform good Cures, though in 
an aukward manner. 1783 Potts Chirurg. Il. 7 A multi- 
tude of awkward unmanageable instruments. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol, Econ. Art tg Awkward and unfortunate efforts .. at the 
development of a social system. 

b. Of persons: Lacking dexterity or skill in per- 
forming their part ; clumsy in action, bungling. 

1530 Parscr. 305/2 Awkwar leftehanded, gauche. 1672 
Marvet, Reh, Transp. 1. 270 They were as unexpert as 
their Souldiers aukward. 1727 Swirt Gudliveriu. ii. 189, I 
have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and unhandy people. 
1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. Etyim. 204 They consider him as 
belonging tothe awkward squad. 1866G. MacbonaLp Axx, 
QO. Neighs. xii. (1878) 241 What a blundering awkward fellow 
I was to startle you as I did. 

5. Ungraceful, ungainly in action or form; un- 


couth: a. of things, action, speech, etc. 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. t. ili. 149 With ridiculous and auk- 
ward action.. He Pageants vs. 17r1 Appison Sfect. No. 
299 ® 2 That they may not learn any of my aukward Tricks. 
1718 Pore /éfad 1. 770 Vulcan with aukward grace his office 
plies. 1865 Dickens Wet. Fr, vii. 314 A variety of awkward. 
gambols. 

b. of persons. 

1665 Perys Diary 15 July, The most awkerd man I ever 
met with in my life. 1678 T. Rymer in Shaks. C. Praise 
366 Awkward and unsightly, as the monster in the Tempest. 
1773 GoLnsm. Sfoofs to Cong. 1. i, The son an aukward 
booby. 1840 CarLyLe /Yeroes i, (1858) 199 Large awkward 
gianthood. 

6. Of things: Embarrassing, inconvenient. 

1709 Swirt Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 108 If an awk- 
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ward shame..have not a greater share in this mistaken 
conduct. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 11. 182 Both seem 
rather inanaukward situation. 1876 Freeman Nov71. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 58 The two Minsters of Winchester Old and New 
stood in awkward neighbourhood to each other. 

b. Of persons: Not at one’s ease ; embarrassed. 
_ 1713 STEELE Englishm, No. 44. 288, I am very aukward 
in the Endeavour. 1834 L. Hunt 7ovwz iii. (1848) 146 He 
was .. beginning to feel awkward with his Whig friends. 
31845 Disraeti Sydi/ (1863) 138 It is civilization that makes 
us awkward 3 for it gives us an uncertain position. 

7. Of things: Not easy to deal with; requiring 
cautious action; exphemistec for ‘rather dangerous.’ 

1860 TyNDALL Glac. t. § 16. 118 We let ourselves down an 
awkward face of rock, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 195 The ridge is rather awkward-looking. 1881 
Briackmore Christowell xi, ‘ Be careful, if you please, there 
is an awkward step here.” 

b. Of persons: Dangerous to meddle with. 

1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. vi. 144 He is an ‘awk- 
ward customer’ when his confidence is betrayed. 

Aw'kwardish, 2.; also 7 ocwardish. ff. 
prec.+-ISH.] Rather awkward. (Co//ogzzal.) 

1603 FLorio J7ontaigne 1, lvi. (1632)185 He was so changed 
from himselfe, and become so ocwardish. 1860 Punch 14 
July, We may be awkwardish at first. 

Awkwardly, adv. [f. as prec.+-L¥2.] In 
an awkward mauner. 

+1. Wrongly, perversely. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy x. 4379 At attens all folke aykewardly 
worshippid Minerva,a maument. /éd. x1x. 8139 Sum fend 
+. Pat onsward the owkewardly. 

2. Without dexterity in action ; with ill adapta- 
tion to a purpose; in a bungling or clumsy way ; 
without ease of manner, inelegantly, ungracefully. 

ae) Cowtey Verses & Ess, (1669) 85 Who stands not auk- 
wardly in his own light. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. Pref., 
And handle their Sheep-Hook as awkardly, as they do their 
Oaten-Reed. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4064/6 Envy and Matice 
.. awkerdly acknowledge what they cannot deny. 1816 in 
Macready's Remtin, 1. 129 The plainest and most awkwardly- 
made man. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) I. App. 780 
The mention of Godwine comes in very awkwardly. 

3. Embarrassingly, inconveniently ; dangerously. 

1674 Marvett Reh. Transp. u. 359 Twould go very hard 
and aukwardly with you. 1812 L. Hunt in Z.raminer 28 
Sept. 610/1, I am aukwardly situated. 

Aw'kwardness. [f. as prec. + -NzEss.] 

+ 1. Untowardness, perversity. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Buck & Selv. 189 And to pitch upon two 
or more best times, for a thing to begin in, is to pitch upon 
one of the worser kinds of awkwardness. 

2. Lack of skill or dexterity ; clumsiness. 

@1770 Miss Tasot Lett. efc. (1808) 21 With all my awk- 
wardness of making speeches, 1848 Lytton Harold wv. iv, 
Tostig laughed scornfully at Harold’s awkwardness. 

3. Awkward manner or appearance ; lack of ease 
and grace ; inelegance. 

1704 Appison /taly (1733) 37 A kind of aukwardness in the 
Italians. 1767 Forpyce Sevm. Fug. Won, 1. iti. 89 The 
aukwardness that is apt toadhere to young persons who are 
confined at home. 1815 Scotr Guy J. ii, A voice whose 
harshness corresponded with the awkwardness of his figure. 

4. Awkward circumstance or feeling ; inconveni- 
ence, embarrassment, unpleasantness. 

1788 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 85 The awkward- 
ness of having Sir Joseph Yorke the companion of his 
honours. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 1. xii. 155 They 
feel the painfulness of rebuking another, and .. the awkward- 
ness of it. 1883 Brack Shandon B. xxvii, [Her] pleasant 
humour .. dispersed these awkwardnesses. 

+ Aw'ky, 2. Os. [f. Awk (perh. in its subst. 
use) +-¥.] Untoward, difficult, awkward. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr. 72 Arm. v. §1 (1669) 32/1 It is so awky 
a business .. to recover the activity of grace once lost. 

Awl (91). Forms: 1 #1, eal, awul, awel, 1-4 
al, 2 owul, 3 eawl, eaule, owel, ouel, el, 3-5 
oule, alle, 3-7 aule, 4 ele, 6 awle, 6-7 all, 8 aul, 
8~awl; also 5 nal, 6 nalle, 6-7 nall, 7 naul, 
nawl(e. [OE. x/, cognate with OHG. a/a, MHG. 
ale, mod.G. ahle, ON. aly (cf. Skr. dvd). The 
length of the vowel in the old Germanic languages 
is uncertain; and there is some doubt as to its 
being originally a Teutonic word. The OE. vari- 
ants awz/, awel, etc. have not been accounted for. 
In 15-17th c. a mistaken division of az awl as 
a naw gave the form with initial 2.] 

1. A small tool, having a slender, cylindrical, ta- 
pering, sharp-pointed blade, with which holes may 
be pierced ; a piercer, pricker, bodkin. 

6885 Laws of Elfred 11 (Bosw.) Purhpyrlige his edre mid 
eale. crooo AiLFrRic Lev. xxv. 10 Pirlizge his edre mid ale, 
— Gloss, 316 Fascinula, awul. c1zz0 Leg. St. Kath. 2206 
Tuhen hire tittes up of hire breoste .. wid eawles of irne. 
@ 1250 Owl & Night. 80 Thi bile is..scharp and hoked, Ri3t 
so an owel that is croked. 1382 Wycuir £x. xxi. 6 He shal 
thril his eer with an alle [z388 a nal, an al; Coverpatr, 
botkin; Gevev. awle; 1611 aule}. ¢1386 CHaucer Sompn, 
T. 22 With fleischhok or oules To ben yclawed. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 127/2 It is harde to the to stryue ayenst 
the alle or prycke. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 144 The 
worm ,. must be pulled out by some naul or needle. 1727 
Swist Gulliver u. vi. 145 To bore little holes with a fine 
awl. 1865 Luspock Preh. Times xv. (1869) 537 Awls and 
sinews would in our hands be but poor substitutes for 
needles and thread. A ae 

2. esp. The tool of this description used by shoe- 
makers for piercing holes in leather. Cf. also 
BRADAWL (used by carpenters). 
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¢1000 Collog. Monast. 30 (Bosw.) Hwanon sce6-wyrhtan 
al? cr12z0 Aucr. XR. 324 A sutare [pet haued forloren] his 
el. 1 Ayers. 66 More boryinde panne zouteres eles. 
1564 Becon Larly Wks. Gen. Pref. (1843) 5 The shoemaker 
{giveth over] his nalle and thread. 601 Hontanp Pliny 1. 
33? Their horns be like a shoomakers Nall blade. 1601 
Suaks. Ful. C. 1.1. 25 Truly sir, all that I liue by, is with 
the Aule. 1853 drad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 639 Seated on his stool, 
with his awl in his hand, ready to begin work. 

b. fig. and proverb. applied to the oeeupation of 
ashoemaker. Cf. Zas¢. 

oe B. Jonson in Bromc's North. Lasse Introd. 9 The 
Cobler kept him to his nall. 1826 Scotr IWoodst. vili. 205 
Doubt not that thou shalt be set beyond thine awl. 

.C. To pack up one’s awls: ef. ALL Bib. (It is 
possible that the phrase originated with this word, 
or in a pun on a// and aw/.) 

_ 1674 Corton Voy. /red. 1. 10, I then callto pay, And pack- 
ing my nawls, whipt to horse, and away. 

3. ¢ransf. A sharp spine, or boring organ. 

1340 dyeud. 66 Pe bornhog pet ys al ywry3e myd prikyinde 
eles. 1802 Patey Nat. 7heol. xix. §2 ‘The awl or borer, 
fixed at the tails of various species of flies. 

+4. ?A dagger. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. 48 Por3 out y mengd with swerdes and with 
mace, Myd axe and mid aules. 1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls 
IV. 209 I-slawe with alles [caputis} of comune .. brawlers. 

5. Comé, awl-bird, provineial name of the Green 
Woodpecker (Pczs viridis); awl-shaped a., sub- 
ulate; awl-wort, a plant (Svzdbularia agualica) 
so named from its leaves. 

1802 G. Montacu Oruith. Dict. (1833) 385 Awl Bird. 1762 
Exus in PAZ. Trans. LI. 664 The female has a remark- 
able..awl shaped papilla. 1880 Gray Sot. Text-b/. 398 
Awl-shaped, narrow, terete or somewhat so, and attenuate 
froma broader base to a slender or rigid point. 1797 MILLER 
Gard. Dict. s.v. Subularta, Aw\-wort. 

+ Awlated, fa. pple. Obs. rare—". [f. A- pref. 1 
(or 6) + OE. wértian, impers. me wletad ‘it dis- 
gusts me’: sce WiLatE.] Disgusted. 

1297 R. Grouc. 485 The king was somdel awlated .. That 
fram so vnclene thinges eni mete him com. 

Awlbe, Awle, obs. forms of ALB, Hatt. 

+ Awle'nch, v. Ods. [f. A- pref. 1+ OE. 
wlencan (see WLENCH); or for OE. gewlencaz, 
=OLG., giwienkian.} To make splendid, adorn. 

[cx000 in Thorpe Charters 129 (Bosw.) Gewlenced mid sum 
dzle Mercna rices.] ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 He awlencd 
his daie inid clodes more pan him seluen. 

Awless, variant of AWELEss. 

+ Awly, z. Ods. Only in the early forms: 
3 eilich, 4 aghlich. [f. AWE sé.1: see -Ly1; the 
earlier et/ich :—OE. *ezelic, eogn. w. OHG. egilth, 
MHG. egefich. Cf. OE. egesiic, EE. eistich.] Aw- 
ful, dreadful, terrible. 

¢x2z00 Trin. Coll. /fom. 5 Pat oder tocume of ure louerd.. 
6 domes dai.is swide eiliche. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 136 
An aghlich mayster. 

tAwly, a/v. Obs. Only in the early forms: 
3 a3eliche, 4 a3ly. [f. pree.: see-L¥2.] Awfully, 
terribly, dreadfully. 

¢1230 ducr. R. 56 Nu cumed ford a feble mon and halt 
him pauh heiliche {v.7. ajeliche]. c13z5 £. Z. Addit. P.B. 
937 Pe aungelez .. a3ly hem pratten. /é¢d. 874. 

Awm(e, obs. form of Aam, Aum, AIM. 

Awmblare, awmiler, obs. forms of AMBLER. 

Awnibrie, -y, awmery, obs. forms of AmBry. 

Awmener(e, -merer, awMer, awmnere, 
obs. forms of ALMONER. 

+Awmere. Oss. [eontr. of awmtencre: see 
ALMONER?; or f. aztes ALMS + -ER1.] Alms-purse. 

¢1400 Rom, £ ose 2270 Streit gloves, with awmere Of silk. 

Awmous, Se. form of ALMous. 

Awnmyr (Promp. Parv.), var. AMBER 56.2 

Awn (6n), 54. Forms: 3 agune, 4-7 awne, 5 
awene, (avene, nawn), 6 aane, ane, aune, 7 
hawne, $ ang, 7- awn. [apparently a. ON. gvz, pl. 
aenar str. f. (Sw. agn, Da. avi(e) ; ef. OHG. agana, 
MHG. agene, agne, ane, mod.G. ahne, Goth. ahana. 
The OE. form does not oceur.] The delieate 
spinous process, or ‘beard,’ that terminates the 
gtain-sheath of barley, oats, and other grasses ; 
extended in of. to any similar bristly growth. 

a1300 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 155 Des arestes, fro 
agunes. c1375 ? Barpour St. Blasins 345 Quha-sa-euire in 
pare throt Seknes has, awne ore mot Ore ony-kine perplexite. 
©1440 Promp. Parz. 18 Avene of corn (v7.7. awene, awnc', 
arista. ¢ 1450 in Wright Voc. 233/2 /fec arista, a nawn. 

1§23 Firzners. /7usd. § 34 Polerde wheate hath noo anis. 
1562 Turner /ferba/ 1. 17 a, Y* barley eare.. hath longe 
aunes. 1662 Futcer MVorthtes 1.189 Not that the Hawnes 
thereof are Spears to fright the Mildew from it, but advan- 
tageous Gutters to slide it away the sooner. 1737 BrackEN 
Farriery (1756) 1. xi. 103 A Brush made of a few Rye or 

arley-angs. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 37 The singular 
hooked awn, or spinous termination of the scales of the 

receptacle [of the teazle}. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 230 
Anthers with dorsal awns, Whortleberry, Bilberry. 

b. Comd. awn-like a., resembling an awn. 

1879 JerFeries Weld Life in S, C. 227 The awn-like seeds 


of other [grasses]. 
Awn (Gn), v1 [f. prec. sb.] To get rid of the 
awns. Cf. fo shel] (peas). Henee Awning v4/. sé. 


_ 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 172 The awning iron 
is .. used, previous 10 the last winnowing of the barley. 


+ Awnie, v.2 Os. (Found in Ormin only. 
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Of obscure formation ; related to Goth. augjan, 
ONG. augan, ougan, MING. ougen, OS. égian, 
OF ris. auwa, OF. éawan (ef. ATEW). Matzner says 
that MHC. had also a form oxgenen as a variant 
of ougen.| trans. To put before a person’s eyes; to 
show, manifest. ve//. ‘lo manifest oneself, appear. 

¢1200 Ormin 7649 Purrh whamm shall mani3 dwrne bohht 
Beon oppnedd all & awwnedd. /é/d. 9607 Nu sket shall 
(sodess Sune Crist Himm awwnenn her onn eorpe. 

Awn(e, obs. form of Own. 

Awnderne, -dyryn, -dyrn, obs. ff. ANDIRoNn. 

Awned (6nd), ff/.a.) [f. Awn 56.+-ED2.] 
Furnished with an awn ; bearded. 

1801 Witnerinc Bot. Arrangem. 111. 595 Its..awned 
calyx distinguishes it. 1835 Linptev /atrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 
356 Awuned, terminated in a hard, straight, subulate point. 

Awned, ///.a.2 [badly f. Awn-1nc + -Ep?.] 
Fumished or eovered with an awning ; awninged. 

1881 Mrs. llunr Cashir. Ferus. 45 The chief lady.. was 
packed into the awned tray between the mules. 1884 J. Apy 
in Kuowledee 30 May 387 The awned out-of-door spaces. 

Awning (@niy). Also (7 yawning), 8 aun- 
ing. [A word of obscure origin, apparently at 
first only in nautical use. Probably to be referred 
(as by Wedgwood) to Fr. avvent ‘a penthouse of 
eloth, etc. before a shop window, ete.’ Cotgr., early 
plurals in Littré azevers, anvans, med... auvanna, 
auvannus, whenee *auvan, *auzn, awn; the ter- 
mination is of eourse Eng. -1nc. IE. Miiller refers 
it to Low German Aavenung, f. haven harbour, in 
sense of ‘a shclter from wind and weather’; Skeat 
eompares ‘Pers. dwan, dwang, anything suspended, 
awangan hanging, awnang a elothes-line’; but 
ncither of these is applied in its own language to 
an awning; in particular an oriental origin seems 
ineompatible with the history. F. azevet? is itself 
of doubtful etymol. See Diez, Littré, Du Cange.] 

1. A roof-like eovering of canvas or similar ma- 
terial, used as a shelter from sun, rain, etc.; es/. 
above the deek of a vessel. 

1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia in [/arper’s Mag. Apr. (1884) 
712/t Wee did hang an awning (which is an old saile) to.. 
trees to shadow us from the Sunne. 1626 — Accid. Ing. 
Seamen 30 A trar-pawling or yawning. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. vi. 27 An Awning ..is but the bots saile .. brought 
ouer the yard and stay, and boumed out with the boat 
hooke. 1725 Brantey Fam. Dict. s.v. Orange tree, An 
Awning of Bass-Mats .. will.. keep the Sun and Winds 
from the Orange-Trees. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nile vi. 
235 Too hot on deck without the awning. 

2. fransf. a. Naut, That part of the poop-deck 
which is continued forward beyond the bulk-head 
of the eabin; hence awring-deck(ed. db. gen. A 
shelter. 

1764 Veitcn in PAil. Trans. LIV. 292 The auning, which 
is a projection of the deck of the cabin to shelter from the 
sun or rain. 1826 H. N. Corerince West Jidies 206 An 
alley of the graceful bamboo..which might serve for a 
temporary awning. 1869 Sir E. Reep Sétp Buti. xv. 294 
These ships .. have a complete spar deck .. and an awning- 
deck above this. 1879 H. Cracosin Daily News 3/3 All 
ocean steamers should be . - awning-decked fore and aft. 

Henee Awninged (G:nind), /f/. a. [see -ED?], fur- 
nished with an awning; (with awzinged off ef. 
railed of.) Awningless a., without awning. 

1881 E. Coxon Bast! P7. 1. 78 Before the awninged door. 
1881 NictioLson Sword to Share xxiv. 174 A small portion— 
over the propeller—is awninged off. 1865 Miss Brappon 
Only a Clod xxxiii. 267 In an awningless boat under a 
broiling sun. a 

Awnless (nlés\, 2. Without awns. 

1801 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem. 111. 595 Its awnless calyx 
distinguishes it. 1854 Hooker //imal. Fruls. 11. xxix. 307 
Black awnless unirrigated rice. 

Awnter, obs. form of ADVENTURE. 

Awny (Oni), a. rare. [f. Awn 56. + -¥1.] 
Bearded, bristly. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink iii, Aits set up their awnie horn. 
1788 Picken Poems 144 (JAm.) The awny grain. 

A-wobble (aweb’l), advb. phr. [A prepl+ 
WoBBLE.} Wobbling. 

1881 W. Russert Ocean Free-Lance \. iii. 44 It breezed 
up .. and the water was all awobble with it. 

Awode, obs. Se. form of Avorb. 

Awold, variantof AwaLp wv. Ods. SeealsoWoLp. 

+ Awo'nder, v. Os. Forms: 1-2 ofwundri- 
an, 3 awundre, 4-6 awonder. [prob. a wom- 
down formof OE. ofwundrian, pa. pple. ofwundrad, 
f. OF- pref. + wundrian to WonvDER ; ef. avhirst.] 

1. impers. It astonishes, amazes (one). 

c1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 32 Al-se bo men pet 
weren in po ssipe hedde i-seghe bo miracle so awondrede 
hem michel. ¢1300 A. Ads. 1408 That he so trust and 
undurstode, More a-wondrith al my blod! 

2. intr. To be astonished or amazed. (Often 
with dative refi. pron.) 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 218 Heo awundred hire swude, & is of 
dred. _¢ 1300 A’. Adis. 5513 Ich me awonder .. Hou he dar. 
1513 Douctas sfne?s 1. vill. 34 He and his fallow awonderis 
this seand. . 

3. pa. pple. Amazed, astonished, astounded. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Wurpen men suide 
of uundred. c1220 Mali Meid. 39 Of hwas wlite beod awun- 
dret be sunne and te mone, ¢ 1350 JVil/. Palerne 310 He 


AWREAK. 


was wi3tliche a-wondered & gan to wepe sore. ¢1430 Syr 
Gener. 4852 Therof the Soudon was al a-wondred. 1513 
Doucias Aineis in. v. 30 Meirol awondrit .. on I stalk. 

A-work (aws1k), advb. phr.; also 4-5 awerke. 
[A prep. + Worx.] At work, in aetivity ; csp. in 
phr. ¢o set a-work. 

¢1375 Wveiie Serm, Sel. Wks. 1871 11. 16 Monkis and 
freris assenten to werris wipouten cause and bringen bes 
lordis awerke, to make hem enemyes. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. 54/4 Provostes and maystres .. to sette them awerke. 
1523 Lp. Berners /rotss. |. ciii. 124 They helde the Kng- 
lysshe archers well aworke alltheday. 1600 Rowtanps Let. 
Tumours Bl i. 47 Setting his mynt aworke to coyne false 
tales. 1855 Browninec Sau? in Wen & Hom, It, 121 Vhe 
throe ‘That a-work in the rock, helps its labour. 

+ Awo'rry, v. Oés. In 3 awurie, (?) awarie. 
(OE. awyrzan, f. A- pref. 1+ wyrgan to strangle 
(see Worry v.); ef. OLIG. arwurgjan, mod.G. 
erwirgen.| Yo strangle; to worry. 

c885 K. AEtFRED Oros. vi. xxxvi. §2 He hine sylfne un- 
witende hiefde awirged. c1230 slacr. KR. 324 Pe hund pet 
-. awuried eilhte me bealed him anonriht. ¢1275 J’avns of 
Fell in O. E. Misc. 149 eo hire awaricp al uprep, Al so 
wulues dod be scep. 

+ Awo'rth, v. Obs. In 3 awurd. [OFK. a- 
weorpan, awurpan, f. A- pref. 1 away + weorpan, 
wurpan, to become ; perh. (in sense 1) for Ol:. ze- 
weorpan, -wurpan.] 

1. intr. To becoine, turn /o. 

[e1000 /ELrric Gex xxi.18 He zewyrd git micelre mzgte.] 
1205 Lay. 25580 Bludeliche quad pe king : toblisse hitawurde, 

2. itr. Vo vanish, perish ; to eseape notice. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v.13 Gyf pet salt awyrd. c1z30 
Ancr. R. 200 Uor per ich fedri on, awurdcd tene oder tweolue. 

+ Aworth, a/v. Obs. [f. A prep.+ Wortn ; 
=tn worth (in samc sense).] In phr. 7o take 
aworth: to take (a thing) in esteem or honour, or 
at its worth ; Aence a. to bear patiently, b. to look 
upon with indifference, disregard. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. V1. 303 pis word was hevy 
to be kyng but 3it he took it aworp. ¢1449 Pecock Nefpr. 
11, xvi. 382 ‘Take he it aworth in pacience as a thing irre- 
mediable bi man. 148: Caxton A/yr7. 11. ix. 88 Somme saye 
that they [mermaydens] be ffysshis And other saye that they 
be fowles.. But take it aworth. 1535 CoverDALE //ed. x. 34 
Ye..toke a worth y* spoylinge of youre goudes. 1537 
?Tixvace Exp. Fohn 23 All our.. motions unto synne are 
pardoned and taken aworthe. ; 

tAwo'rthy, v. Oss. In 3 awurSien. [OF. 
awyrpian, -corpian, f. A- pref. 1+ wyrpian, weorpe 
tan, to honour, glorify; or for OE. gewyrpran, 
-urpian, -corpian.] rans. To give honour or 
dignity to; to dignify, adorn. 

[c 1000 Ags. Ps. cv. 6 He Abrahames cynn .. geweordude.] 
1205 Lay. 9529 And he mid wurd-scipe pas cnihtes awurdede. 
— 24432 Per weoren herber3e hxhliche awurde[de]. 

+ Aw'ous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. AWE 56, +-0U8.] 
Awe-inspiring, 

¢1675 R. Garsutt Serm. Adultery 101 A powerful and 
awous man. 

Awow(e, Awoyde, obs. Se. ff. Avow, AvoID. 

A-wrack (arek), advb. phr. [A prep.) + 
Wrack.] Ina state of wreek or ruin. 

1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram, ix, 4x If she split or 
sinke, she is awracke, a@1835 Hoop /rish Schm. xx, Like 
tears dried up with rugged huckaback, That sets the inourn- 
ful visage all awrack. [The sense here is doubtful.] 

+ Awra'p, v. Obs. rare". [f. A- prof + 
Wrap v.] To wrap. ; 

1609 Hevwoop Srit. Troy v. \xxix, And her young infant 
that was bare and thin Awraps in his Capootch. 


+ Awra‘th, awroth, v. Oés. [f. A- pref. 
+Wratuv.; of for OE. gewrddian.] trans, (and 


ref.) To make angry, enrage. 

{1070 O. E. Chrov., Pa xewradede hine.. Landfranc.]} 
aizg0 Owl ¢ Night. 1276 Nis..no3t so glad that hit ne 
a-wrotheth. 1250 Lay. 24834 Per wes Ardures hird hehliche 
awradded. , 

Awre, awro(?), awro-where, variants of 


OWHERE adv. Obs. anywhere. 
+ Awrea‘k, v. Obs. For forms see WREAK v. 
(OE. azwrecan, f. A- pref. 1 +wrecan to WREAK.) 
1, 7rans. To punish or take vengeanee upon (an 


offence, misdced). 

1048 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) § 3 Hu hi mihton bxs 
cynges bismerawrecan. ¢c 1230 Aucr R. 334 Gif bu. -holdest 
God to nesche uorto awreken sunne. 1340 <1 yen. 83 Errour 
in batayle..is anon awreke. 1481 Caxton Reynard (1344) 
75, 1 shal awreke. . this trespace. 

2. ‘rans, a. To sentence to punishment, condemn 
(a person). b. To condemn, blame, find fault with. 

1205 Lay. 25194 Pat ilke pat Howel haf[e0] ispeken, ne sal 
hit na man awreken, ah we hit scullen ilasten. @ 1300 
Floriz & Bi. 661 Are hi beo to dipe awrcke. 

3. To avenge or revenge: a. ref. oneself; b. 
trans. one’s aggrieved feelings (of). 

c930 Laws of Athelsfan \. 20 (Bosw.) Gif hine hwa awre- 
can wille. c1230 dcr. R. 334 Bihold hu he awrec him of 
his heih engel. 1575 Gasmer Gurton Iv. ii, and sware.. 
he would awreake te sorrowe. = 

c. /rans. To avenge another person, d. fass. To 


be avenged or revenged (of). ; 

a 1300 Floris & Bl.658 A-wrekep me wip Jugement. 1377 
Lance. P. 72. B. vi. 204 For 1 am wel awroke now of 
wastoures boru pi my3te. ¢1386 Cnaucer Miller's T, st 
Me were lever than alfe this toun..Of this dispit awroken 
for to be. ¢1430 Syr Geer. 1272 Glad woman shal I neuer 


AWREAKING. 


‘be Til ye graunt to a-wreke me. se J. Hooker Giradd. 
Trel, in Holinsh, 11. 31/1 And she to be awreaked, did..find 
the means to find out this Rosamund. 

+ Awrea‘king, v4/.5d. Obs. Revenge. 

1340 Ayend. 8 N ion ne sse] sla3e obren uor a wreking. 

A-wreck (arek), advb. phr. [A prep. + 
Wreck.] Ina wrecked condition. 

1878 J. Mitter Soxgs of Jt. 122 An ark, Sea-blown and 
a-wreck. - 

+ Awrei ght, fa. pple. Obs. Forms: 3 awreht, 
awrept, 4 awrei3t. [According to form this 
ought to be=OE. awreht, pa. pple. of awreccan to 
arouse, stir up; but the sense connects it with 
*awrench, of which the pa. pple. would be OE. 
awrenct, ME, awreint. ‘There has been a confu- 
sion of forms.] _Wrenched away. 

1205 Lay. 15437 Da habbed al mi kine-lond awrzht [1250 
a-wrept] ut of mire hond. 1387 Trevisa /7igdex Rolls Ser. 
II. 18: Whan pe lymes beep awrei3t out of her owne places 
(L. déslocantur], 

Awri'te, v. Os. For forms see WRITE v. 
[OE. awrttan, {. A- pref. 1 + writan.] To write. 
c885 K. ELrreD Gregory's Past. Introd. 5 Ford&m Se 
hie nzron on hiora A4zen Zediode awritene. c1175 Lavi. 
Hom. 87 [Moses] awrat pa alde e bi godes wissunge. 

Awroke, -en, pa. pple. of AWREAK v. Oés. 

Awrong (ron), adv. [f. A prep.) + Wrone, 
cf. aright.) Wrongly, wrong, in a wrong way. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. x, Me to reduce whan I went 
awrong. 1862 T. TroLLore Marietta I. xvi. 295 Her prayer 
had been heard awrong! 1878 Barinc-Gou.p Alyst. Suffer. 
il, 35 If the power of choosing awrong were not his. 

Awrthwart, obs. form of OVERTHWART. 

Awry (farsi), adv. anda. Forms: 4 on wry, 
5 on wrye, 5-6 a wrye, awrye, 5-7 a wry, 6a 
wrie, awri, 6-7 awrie, 5- awry. [f. A prep..+ 
Wry; cf. aright, awrong.] A. adv. 

1, Away from the straight (position or direction) ; 
to one side, obliquely ; unevenly, crookedly, askew. 

¢1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 705 As thair bemys strekit air 
Owthir all evin, or on wry. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xiv. 50 
The stones of the walles appyeren alle awry sette. 1590 
Pasguil’s Apol.1. Db, The case standing as it dooth I can- 
not but draw my mouth awrie. 1607 DEKKER Westw. Hoe 
Wks. 1873 I]. 294 They say Charing-crosse is falne downe 
.- but thats no such wonder, twas old, and stood awry. 
1650 BuULWER Anthropomet.xi. 115 Lest..some crum (as we 
use to say) should goawry. 1714 Pore Rafe Lock 1v.8 Not 
Cynthia when her manteau’s pinned awry, E’er felt such 
rage. 1838 Marryat Fac. Faithf. ii. 9,1 held my spoon 
awry, and soiled my clothes. 

b. Zo look awry: to look ASKANCE or ASQUINT. 
(Cf. the senses under these words. ) 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 291 Envy..ne looked but awrie. 1573 
G. Harvey Letéer-dk. (1884) 5, I passing bi him..he hath 
lookd awri an other wai. 1609 Rowtanps Crew of Gossips 
6 When he speakes.. I’ll hold my peace, and (frowning) 
looke awry. 1709 CHANDLER Effort agst. Bigotry 28 When 
a Church-man therefore shall in scornful Pride look awry 
upon..a Dissenter. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1852) 206 
Some of our party began to squint and look awry. 

2. fig. Out of the right course or place; in a 
wrong manner ; improperly, erroneously, amiss. 

1494 Fasyan 2 To me it semyth so ferre settea wrye In 
tyme of yeres. 1671 Mitton P. R&. 1v. 313 Much of the 
Soul they talk, but all awrie. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG A xr. 
Leigh ut. 543 Those who think Awry, will scarce act 
straightly. 

b. esp. in phr. 7o go, run, step, tread, walk awry : 
(of persons) to fall into error, do wrong; (of things) 
to turn out badly or untowardly, ‘go wrong.’ 

1524 State Papers Hen. VI1J, 1. 152 To wryng and wreste 
the maters in to bettre trayne, if they walke a wrye. 1570 
B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1v.(1880) 56 b, The very Spouse and 
Church of Christ, that cannot runne awry. a 1625 Boys in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 2 Aristides was so just..that 
he would not tread awry. 1745 De For Eng. Tradesm. 1. 
ix. 65 If a tradesman but once ventures to step awry. 1858 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt. (1865) I. 1. xi. 116 Far worse, the mar- 
riage itself went awry. 

ce. To tread the shoe awry: to fall from virtue, 
break the law of chastity. Cf. F. faux pas. 

1520-41 Wyatt Poet. Hs. (1861) 96 Farewell all my wel- 
fare! My shoe is trod awry. 1600 Heywoop 2nd Edw. /V, 
Wks. 1874 I. 143 King Edward’s children not legitimate .. 
Their mother hapt to tread the shoe awry. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies \1840) III. 130 He would not stick to tell where 
he trod his holy sandals awry. 

B. adj. (usually pred., rarely attrib. Cf. WR.) 

1. Out of the right course or position; displaced, 
disordered, disarranged; crooked, distorted. 

1658 W. Burton /ézx. Anton. 178 The journey wil] prove 
enormiously awry. 1728 Younc Love Kame vi. (1757) 149 
What pity ‘tis her shoulder is awry! 1847 Baruam /zgol. 
Leg. (1877) 172 His features and phiz awry Show’d so much 
misery. 1883 Daily News 9 Nov. 2/1 Blinds. .very different 
from the awry, dingy, imitation Venetians of his neighbour. 

2. fig. Tumed from the right course, wide of the 
mark, perverted, wrong. Awry from: opposed to. 

1581 Sipney Astr. & Stedla xxvii, With dearth of words, or 
answers quite awrie. ii Mu.ton fist. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851) 
23 Nothing more awry from the Law of God .. then that a 
Woman should give Laws to Men. 1872 Brownine F7/ine 
1, If so succeed hand-practice on awry Preposterous art- 
mistake. 

C. eflipt. quasi-vb. To turn awry or aside. 

1613 R. C. Zable Alph., Swarue, awry, erre. 1653 Brome 
Mad Couple m. i, High heeld shooes, that will awry some- 
times with any Women. 
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Awsk, obs. form of Ask sé. a newt. 

Awsterne, obs. form of AUSTERE. 

Awtare, -eer, -ier(e, obs. forms of ALTAR. 

Awtayne, var. Havutain a. Ods. haughty. 

Awteal, obs. variant of ATTEAL. 

Awyne, obs. form of Own a. 

Awyrize, -rie, var. of AWARIE v. Ods. to curse. 

Ax, axe (xks), 52.1 Forms: 1 acas, ax, eax, 
2 x, 3 eax, (echze), 5 ex(e, (6 Sc. aix), 2- ax, 
5- axe; //. axes. {Common Teutonic: OE, 
wx (acs), str. fem. for earlier *aces, *aczts, Northumb. 
acas, cogn. with OS. akus (MDu. akes, Du. aaks), 
OHG. acchus (MUG. ackes, mod.G. ax, axt), ON. 
ox (gen. axar), Goth. agizz; akin to Gr. agin, and 
prob. to L. ascia, The spelling ax is better on every 
ground, of etymology, phonology, and analogy, than 
axe, which has of late become prevalent.] 

1. A tool or instrument for hewing, cleaving, or 
chopping, trees, wood, ice, etc.; consisting of a 
squarish head, now usually of iron with a steel 
edge or blade, fixed by means of a socket upon a 
handle or helve of wood, so as to be wielded with 
force in striking. Also called, especially when of 
smaller or lighter make, a hatchet. 

In ancient times axes were also made of bronze or stone 
(see 4), and might have the head and handle in one piece, 
as coal-axes and other special forms still have. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. iii. 10 Eallunga ys seo 2x to pxra 
treowa wurtrumum asett. [ZLindisf Acas, Ruski. axe]. 
¢1160 Hatton G, ibid., Syo zx. ¢1230 Aucr. R. 128 Ajein 
pe cul of per eax. /4/d, 98 (C.) Wudemonnes echze. a 1250 
Owl & Night.658 Hong up thin ax. 1297 R. Giouc. 490 
Akeneax him sulf he huld. 1382 Wycuir /sa. x. 15 Whether 
shal glorien the ax a3en hym that hewith with it. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. clxii. (1495) 709 Cloue with 
an axe other wyth a sawe. a1sso Christis Kirk Gr, xxiii, 
Dik with ane aix Cam furth to fell a fuddir. 1611 Bisre 
Svdg. ix. 48 Abimelech tooke an axe..and cut downe a 
bough. 1799 J. Ropertson Agyvic. Perth. 239 The bark was 
never allowed to be taken off below the ax, or the place 
where the tree was cut. 1860 TynpaLL GZac. 1. § 11.79 
Driving the iron claws of our boots into the scars {in the 
ice] made by the axe. 1877 Bryant Song of Sower iv, 
Whose sounding axes gleam Beside the lonely forest-stream. 
1884 Scotsman 4 July 5/1 The silveraxe.. recently presented 
to Mr. Gladstone by ‘a few admiring friends.’ 

b. Brick-ax, HaMMER-AX, PIcK-AX, q. Vv. 

2. In olden warfare: A battle-ax. 

1205 Lay. 2263 He ladde on his exle ane muchele wi-eax. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 20 [Bruce] raid.. with ane ax in 
hande. a 1400 Cov. A/yst. (1841) 270 With exys, gleyvis, and 
swerdys bryth. c1g400 Destr. Troy v. 1588 Armurers and 
arowsmythes with axes of werre. 1725 Pore Odyss. m1. 561 
The ax was held by warlike Thrasymed. 1774 JOHNSON 
West. Isl. Wks. X. 457 The Lochaber ax is only a slight 
alteration of the old English bill. 1869 FREEMAN Worm. 
Cong. (1874) III. xv. 463 The iron mace of the Bastard, the 
one weapon fit to meet.. with the two-handed axe of Harold. 
1874 BouTELL Arms & Arm. Vi. 91. 

3. The headsman’s ax used to decapitate con- 
demned traitors. Hence fg. execution. 

1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 Ther was an 
exe, and a stoke, and oon of the lewdeste of the shippe 
badde him ley down his hedde. 1551 Epw. VI. Zit. Rem. 
(1858) Il. 374 And so departed without the ax ofthe Toure. 
1603 Suaks. Meas. for M.1v.ii. 56 You sirrah, prouide your 
blocke and your Axe. 1719 Younc Revenge iv. i, A third 
..Gave to the cruel axa darling son. 1752 Hume Ess. & 
Treat. (1777) 11. 96 From the operation of the ax or wheel. 

4. In Archeology (see quot.). 

1851 D. Witson Prek, Ann. (1863) I. vi. 192 The name of 
axe 1s applied to the double-edged stone implements, and 
to those of a wedge shape, which have the aperture for in- 
serting the handle near the broad end. 1877 GREENWELL 
Brit, Barrows 136 A small polished green-stone axe. 

5. phrases. a. 7o put the ax in the helve: to 
solve a doubt, to find outa puzzle. 70 send the ax 
after the helve (=the better 7o send the helve after 
the hatchet). To have axes to grind (U.S. poli- 
tics): to have private ends toserve. [In reference 
to a story told by Franklin. } 

¢ 1450 LonELicu Grail xxviii. 410 Jit cowde he not putten 
the exin pe helve. 1547 J. HeEywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
80 Here I sende thaxe after the helue awaie. x815 C. 
Miner Who'll turn Grindstones? When I see a merchant 
over-polite to his customers..thinks I, that man has an axe 
to grind. 1865 Hottanp Plain 7. v. 188 Little cliques and 
cabals composed of men who have axes to grind. 1881 
Daily Tel. 8 June 6/2 The hands..that ‘grind the axe,’ 
and that ‘pull the strings.’ 

6. Comb. a. attrib., as ax-edge, -handle, -head, 
-shaft; AX-MAN, AX-STONE, AX-FITCH, -SEED, 
-woRT, q.v. b. Also ax-form, -like, -shaped, etc. 

1865 Lussock Preh. Times 132 In some places these horn 
axe-handles are numerous. 1611 Bisie 2 Avgs vi. 5 ‘The 
axe head [Coverp. the yron] fell into the water. 1851 D. 
Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) I. vi. 184 Stone celts—and axe 
heads—made of hard greenstone. 1815 Scorr Za. /s/es vi. 
xv, The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp. 1847 TENNYSON 
Princ. 2. 186 Aniron will, An axe-like edge unturnable. 

+ Ax, axe, 5J.2 Obs. or dial, Forms: 1-2 eax, 
sex, ex; also (under AX-TREE) 3-7 ax, 4 exe, 
4-6 ex, 5-7 axe. [Common Teutonic: OE. x-x-c, 
cax-¢, fem., is cogn, with MDu. and MLG. asse, 
from *ahse, Du. as, ONG. ahsa, MHG. ahse, mod. 
G. achse, OTeut. ahsé-, fem., related to Skr. ¢ksha, 


masc., Gr. @fwy, L.axzs, Lith. aszzs, with samesensc. ] 


AXIFORM. 


The AXLE of a wheel; the Axis of revolution. 
Not found after the OE. period exc. in compounds, 
as ax-2aii, the nail or pin by which the axle-tree 
is fixed to a cart, and AX-TREE, q.v. 

a7zoo Efpinal Gloss. 1/D 10 Axis, aex. c885 Kk. ASLFRED 
Boeth, xxxix. § 7 On weenes eaxe hwearfap pa hweél, and 
sié eax stent stille. ¢xo0o AELFRic Man. Astron. (Wr.) 16 
Axis pat is ex. 1585 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 112, j long 
wayne without wheels, ij yron ax-nailes..and two ax-trees. 

Ax, axe (zks), v.1 [f. Ax 53.1] To shape or 
trim with an ax. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703)246 To Ax the Brick off, 
with an Ax that is exactly streight on the edge. 1823 P, 
Nicnorson Pract. Build. 389 The.. stretchers in returns, 
which are not axed, are dressed upon the rubbing-stone. 

+ Ax, axe, v.2 Obs. In 5 ex. [f. Ax sd.4] To 
furnish with an axle. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 191 For boxyng a peyre 
wheles, and a fely uppon a nodyr, and for exyng of a carte. 

AX, obs. or dial. form of ASK z. 

Axal (z'ksil), a. [f. Ax-is+-an1; ef. L. cvi- 
nalis, dotalis.|] = AX1AL (which is the usual form). 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 130 The axal section. 
1830 Edin. Encycl. V. 520 At right angles to an axal plane. 
1872 Nichotson Palzont. 161 Axal furrows. 

Axan, -in, obs. or dial. pl. of AsH 53.2 

Axces, -s, -se, obs. ff. Acckss, fit, fever, ague. 

+ Axe, sd. Obs. [a. F. axe, ad. L. axis.) By- 
form of Axis. 

1551 [see AX-TREE 3]. 1570 BitLincsLey Lucéid u. def. 15. 
317 A sphere... may haue infinite diameters, but it can haue 
but onely one axe. 1752 Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 
388 The inclination of the earth’s axe. 1796 Hutton AZath. 
Dict. 1. 178 The chief properties of the 4 e-in-feritrochio, 

Axe, obs. or dial. form of Ask. See also Ax. 

Axed (kst), Af/e. anda. [f. AX v. or sb.1+-ED.] 

1. Api. a. Shaped or dressed with an ax. 

1830 Edin. Encyci. V1. 627 The stones are either ham- 
mered, dressed, or axed. 

2. Furnished with an ax or axes. 

1879 Farrar St. Pand II. 551 The axed fasces of the lictors, 

Axel, obs. form of AXLE. 

+ Axes, axesse, axez, axis, axys, obs. forms 
of AccEss, in special sense of ‘ Attack ; fit; ague.’ 
In this sense the word early acquired the Eng. 
accent a‘ccess, and, its identity with access being 
forgotten, it was long treated as distinct. 

1398 [See Access 10]. 1423 James I Adugis Q. Ixvii, Bot 
tho began myn axis and turment To sene hir part, and 
folowe I na myght. 1530 Parser. 450/1 This axes hath 
made hym so weake. 1700 WaALLacE Acc. Orkney 66 (Jam.) 
An aguish distemper, which they call the Axes, 

Axetre(e, variant of AXTREE. 

+ Arx-fitch, Hers. Obs. Also 7 ax-vitch. 
[f. Ax s6.1+Fitca.] A leguminous plant (Secz77- 
gera Coroniila), a native of Southern Europe. 

1562 Turner Herbal 1, 1324, I call it Axsede or Axwurt 
(or Axfich) because .. the sede... is lyke vnto a two edged 
axe. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny II. 274 Axvitch. 1611 CoTcr., 
Securidague, the pulse Axseed, Axwort, Axfitch, Hatchet- 
fitch. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., Horse-shoc..a rare plant 
which has Leaves like the small Axfitch. 

Axial (x ksial), a. [f. L. axi-s +-aL1.] 

1. Forming an axis; of the nature of an axis. 

1849 Murcuison Sz/uria v. 100 The elevation of the axial 
line being less. 1857 Henrrey BoZ. § 35 A true or axial 
root. 3872 Mivart Axzat. 25 The skeleton of the head and 
trunk, which is called the Axial skeleton. 1879 S. HiGHLEY 
in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. VV. 313/1 The axial ray. 1879 Car- 
PENTER Alent. Phys. 1. i. § 23 The Cerebrum and the Axial 
Cord on which it is super-imposed. 1880 Darwin Alovem, 
Pi. 223 Flower-stems .. being axial in their nature. 

2. Of, or belonging to, an axis. 

1859 B. Powerit Order Nat. i. § 2. 45 Imagined three dis- 
tinct motions. .orbital, rotatory, axial. 1868 Lockyer £ev1. 
Astron, 237 With its axial direction at right angles to the 
direction of the slit. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds iii. 61 
Axial inclination [of the planets}. 

Round, or about, an axis. 

1852 H. Spencer First Princ. 01. xxii. §170 The axial ve- 
locity. 1871 TynpALL Fragm. Sc. 11. xi. 239 The earth’s 
axial rotation. ’ 

Axia‘lity. [f. prec.+-1Ty.] The quality of 
being axial; axial character or state. 

1884 7zmes 20 Nov. 4/5 It [the Cupola] should .. empha- 
size the four axes of the cross.. there was in that great 
cathedral [St. Peter’s] nothing to mark the axiality. 

Axially (eksidli), adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
the direction of the axis, from pole to pole. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 129 Taking a 
position axially, or in the line from pole to pole of the 
magnet. 1859 Edin. Rev. C1X. 530 The screw is pierced 
axially. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. § 345 If a bar of 
iron be suspended between the poles of a magnet, it will 
arrange itself axially, and point towards them, . 

+ A’xicle. Obs.-° fad. L. axiculus, dim. of 
Axis; cf. ashlar.] ‘A little shingle or board’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Axier, ?error for Ax1S, or for ax-tve, AXLE-TREE. 

1594 GREENE Look. Glass (1851) 136 Thy hands the axier 
to maintain my world. 4 

xiferous (zksiféras), a. Fort. [f. L. axi-s 
Axis + -fer bearing +-0us ; cf. F. axzfére.] Con- 
sisting of an axis only, without leaves or other 
appendages. 1842 in BRANDE, 

Axiform (aksiffim), @. [f. as prec. +-FoRM.] 
In the shape of an axis. 1847 in Craic. 


AXIFUGAL. 


Axifugal (xksi‘fizigal), a. [fas prec. + L. frg- 
ére to fly +-AL!.] = CENTRIFUGAL; in axifugal 
force: tendency to fly from the axis of rotation. 

1740 Stack in PAré. Trans. XLI. 422 Suppose that God 
forms a Vortex cylindrical and fluid ..its Points will have 
but an axifuzal Force. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Axil (eksil). Bot. [ad. L. axilla: sec below ; 
cf. mod.F. a.xi//e.] The upper angle between a 
leaf or petiole and the stem from which it springs ; 
also that between a branch and the trunk, 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. v. 50 Branches which grow 
from their alz or axils. 1872 H. Macmittan Trae Vine v. 
210 The buds of plants almost always grow in the axil. 

Axil(e, -tre, obs. forms of AXLE, -TREE. 

Axile (eksoil), 2. [f. as if ad. L. *axil-is, f. 
axis; cf. L. ctvilis, hostilis.] Belonging to the 
axis; a. Bot. Applied to an embryo having thc 
same direction as the axis of the secd, or a pla- 
eenta in the axis of the ovary. 

1845 Linptey Sch, Bot. i. (1858) 16 If it [the placenta] grows 
from a centre which is connected with the sides of the ovary 
by dissepiments .. it is axi/e. 1870 Benttey Bot. 342 The 
embryo 1s said to be axile, or axial when it has the same di- 
rection as the anis of the seed. 1870 Ilooker Stud. Flora 
314 Oxyria..embryo axile. 

b. in Phys. vile dodies: the touch corpuscles at 
the termination of the sensory nervcs. 

1859 Topp CycZ. Anat. & Phys. V. 5303/2 Kolliker. .prefers 
to call these bodies, anile corpuscles. 1881 Mivart Caf 22, 

|) Axilla (xksila). Pl. -e. (L.,=armpit; dim. 
of *axula, whence ala: cf. AxuE!, Common in 
late L. in form ascel/a.] 

1. An armpit. 

1616 A. Reap Sody of Alan 152 The backe part of the 
shoulder top, called axilla. Jat Roserts //andbk, Med. 1. 
113 The eruption appears on the .. borders of the axilla. 

2. = AXIL, 

1830 Linptey Sys/. Bot. 247 Leaf-buds .. in every axilla. 

Axillar (a*ksilas), z.; also 6 assellere. [a. F. 
axillaire of the axilla (see -aR), formerly aisse/- 
liere, -aire (Cotgr.), ad. L. *uxilldris, f. axilla, 
F. aisselle: see prec.]} 

L.= AXILLARY I. 

1651 Witte tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. 293 The cephalick 
hath its beginning. .in men alwayes from the axillar veine. 
1772 Forster //udson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. UX11. 
393 Shining black avillar feathers, or shoulder-knot. 

. = AXILLARY 2. 

183x Maccittivray tr. Richard's Bot. 185 Flowers are .. 

axillar, when they spring from the axilla, _ , 
B. as sé. (cf. F. azsseliiere) An axillary vein. 
154t R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Veynes.. 
two asselleres, two cubytalles, and two seynalles, 1720 
Hate in PAil, Trans, XXXI1. 9 Which Duct is.. inserted 
by four Branches into each Anillar. 
lary (zksilari), ¢. [fas prec. ; see -ar¥?.] 

1. Pertaining or adjacent to the armpit orshoulder. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 977 The second [tacke of the 
backe] is called. .the Axillary spondell. 1791 W. VAUGHAN 
Princ. Anat, |, 38% The Axillary artery. 1842 E. Witson 
Anat, Vade M. 345 The axillary vein is formed by the 
union of the venze comitis of the brachial artery with the 
basilic vein. 1871 Darwin Desc. J/an II. xv. 179 The white 
striae and spots on the axillary feathers. : 

2. Bot. Situated in, or growing from, the axil. 

178 Rees Encycl., Axillary leaves... grow out of the 
angles formed by the branches of the stem. 1830 LinpLey 
-Vat, Syst. Bot. Introd. 23 All Labiatz have axillary cymes. 

Axin (x'ksin). Chem. An oleaginous and waxy 
product, yielded by the large Mexican cochineal 
(Coceus axinus\, and used as a soothing ointment, 
Axi-nice a., of axin, as in the fatty Axinic acid, 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, 698. 

Axine (z‘ksain), a. and sé. Zool. [f. Ax1-s? + 
-INE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the group 
of stags of which the Spotted Axis is the type. 
B. sé. A member of this group. 

3826 GrivfitH Cuvier’s Anim. K. 1V. 116 The Axine 
Group. /éid. The true Axines have horns ofa similar form 
with the Rusas. 7 : 

Axiniform (&ksi-niffim), a. [f. Gr. d¢iv-n ax 

+-(1\FoRM.] Shaped like an ax-head. 

1852 Dana Crus¢. 1. 769 A broad axiniform process. 

Axinite (eksinait). A/in. [f. Gr. aftv-n ax + 
-1TE.] A mineral belonging to Dana’s epidote 
group of unisilicates, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and iron, with broad acute-edged 
crystals somewhat resembling an ax-head. 

180z Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCI1. 293 nofe, Axinite, 
the thumerstein of Werner. 1868 Dana J/in. 298 Axinite 
admits of a high polish, but is deficient in delicacy of color. 

Axinomancy (ksino,mensi). fad. L. axino- 
maniia, a. Gr. dfivopavreia, f. dgivn ax + payteia 
divination.] Divination by means of an ax-head. 

r6or Hottanp Pliny Gloss., Axinomantie, a kind of 
magicke diuination by an ax head red hot. 1693 UrquHART 
Rabelais iu. xxv, To have the truth. .disclosed.. by axino- 
mancy : we want only a hatchet and a jet-stone to be laid to- 
gether upona fire of hot embers. 18704 rchol, XLIII. 517. 

Axiolite (xksijolait). Afi. [f. L. axt-s+Gr. 
AiBos stone: sce -LITE.] (See quot.) Axiolitic 

(z:ksi,olitik), @., of or pertaining to axiolites. 

1879 Rutitey Stud. Rocks xi. 184 Termed aviolites by 
Zirkel..elongated lenticular and curved zones of brownish 
glass forming the envelope of a smaller corresponding mass 
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of paler vitreous matter, in which incipient crystallisation or 
fibrous structure trends at right angles to the inner surfaces 
of the envelope towards a longitudinal median line. /ds. 
The axiolitic structure visible in a rhyolite. 

Axiom (xksiom). Forms: 6-7 axioma, axi- 
ome, 5- axiom. (a. F. axiome, ad. L. axtoma, a. 
Gr. dgiwpa that which is thonght worthy or fit, 
that which commends itsclf as self-evident, f. df:d- 
ev to hold worthy, f. df:os worthy.] 

1. A proposition that commends itself to general 
acceptance ; a well-established or universally-con- 
ecded principle ; 2 maxim, rule, law. 

1485 Caxton (aris § V. Prol., An axiom which in Latin 
expressed, oc crede quod tibé verum esse viudetur. 1579 
Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 100 The Axiomaes of Aristotle, 1604 
Dekker /fonest Wh. Wks. 1873 11.63 That's an Axiome, a 
Principle. 1651 Hosses Govt. & Soc.i.§ 2. 3 Which Axiom, 
though received by most, is yet certainly false. 1757 Joun- 
son Rambl. No. 175 ® r The axioms of wisdom which re- 
commend the ancient sages to veneration. 1837 J. Harris 
Gt. Teacher 389 The axiom known by the nanie of the 
golden rule, 1875 H. E. Mannine Adissfon 11, Ghost ii. 33 
It is an axiom of the human reason that God is everywhere. 

+ b. Specially restrieted by Bacon to: An em- 
pirical law, a generalization from experience. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 2 Led by great Judgement, and some 
good LightofAxioms. 1627 Rawtey in Bacon's Ess. (Arb.) 
Introd. 26 True Axiomes must be drawne from plaine Ex- 
perience, and not from doubtful. 1838 Sir W. Hlamitton 
Logic xxvt. V1, 47 Empirical rules (Bacon would call them 
@.xions.) 

+2. Logic. A proposition (whether truc or false), 

1588 Fraunce Lawyers Log. 1. i. 86b, An axiom or proposi- 
tion .. hath two partes, the bande, and the partes bound. 
1656 Stantey Hist. Phitos. vin. Zeno xx. 43 Universally 
Negative axioms are those, which consist of an universall 
negative particle, and a Categorem; as. zo man walketh, 
1664 HI. More Jfyst. /nig. Apol. 533 Otherwise no man 
might dispute or pronounce a false Axiome. 1742 in Baitey. 

3. Logic and ath. ‘A self-evident proposition, 
requiring no formal demonstration to prove its 
truth, but received and assented to as soon as 
mentioned’ (Hutton). 

@ 1600 Hooker (J.) Axioms, or principles more general, 
are such as this, that the greater good is to be chosen before 
the lesser. 1660 R. Coke Fustice Vind. 16. 1785 Reip 
fut, Powers. ii, Nor are they necessary truths, as mathe- 
matical axioms are, 1807 Byron Hours /déen., College 
E.xam., Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried. 1851 
H. Srencer Soc. Stat. ui. ix. §6 The axiom that the whole 
is greater than its part. 

Axiomatic (xksidme tik), a. fad. Gr. dgia- 
parids, f. dfiwpa: sce prec. and -aTic.] 

1. Of the nature of an axiom or admitted first 
principle; self-evident ; indisputably true. 

1797 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXII. 556 The axio- 
matic pillars of a new code of the law of nations. 1855 H. 
Spencer Psycho?, (1872) 11. vi. viii. 95 These axioinatic truths 
are truths recognized by the simplest order of reasoning. 

2. Characterized by axioms or admitted frst 
principles ; axiomatical. 

1812 Sin H. Davy Chem, Philos. 32 He gave an axiomatic 
form to the Science. 

3. Full of maxims or pithy sentences, aphoristic. 

1834 Soutney Doctor (1862) 381 The most axiomatic of 
English Poets, 1835 I. Tavtor Sf77. Desfot. iii. 96 A people 
. rich in axiomatic good sense, 

A:xioma'tical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -au1.] 

+1. Logic. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
simple statement or proposition: cf. Axiom 2, Odés. 

1588 Fraunce Lavwiers Log. 1. ii. 7 This is the first part of 
judgement in axioms, called axiomaticall, determining only 
truth and falsenes in propositions or axioms, a 1679 T. 
Goopwin IVs. (1864) vill. 403 An application axiomatical, 
that he is mine. 

2. Of or relating to axioms, maxims, or admitted 
first principles. 

@1676 Wuittock Mann, Eng. 109 (T.) To front his axio- 
matical experiments [the book of Aphorisms] with the grand 
miscarriages in the practice of most able physicians. a1751 
BoutncBroke Hum, Anowéd. i. (R.) Materials ofaxiomatical, 
scientific, and, in a word, of absolute real knowledge. 

3. = AXIOMATIO 1. 

1678 CupwortH /xfell, Syst. 1. v. 731 Axiomatical Truths, 
1765 Jouxson Pref. Shaks. Wks. 1816 I1. 167 In his art there 
isno..axiomatical truth that regulates subordinate positions. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 9 Apr. 62/1 Proving .. that ‘two and two 
make four, or propositions equally as axiomatical., 

4.= AXIOMATIO 3. 

1738 Otvys Raleigh (R.) That solid axiomatical vein, 
which is observable in other productions of Ralegh’s muse, 

A:xioma'tically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly*.] In 
axiomatic manner: +a. (Zogzc) in the form of a 
simple proposition (0ds.); b. as an axiom, as an 
admitted principle or self-evident truth. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... ii. 9 Placing them axioma- 
tically, syllogistically, or methodically, we argue some other 
thing either by explication or confirmation. ¢ 1643 Ma.rinies 
Unfold, 46 Pronounced axiomatically for truth. 1840 
Tuackeray Maris Sk. Bk, (1872) 99 ‘Society,’ writes the 
Prince, axiomatically, ‘contains in itself two principles.’ 

Axiopistical, z. ?Ods. [f. Gr. dgidmor-os 
trustworthy (f. afios worthy + moves to be trusted) 
+-IcaAL.] Trustworthy. 

1611 R. Baprey Pauegyr. Vin Coryat’s Crudities, His 
most Axiopisticall Hodo:pory. ; 

Axiopisty (eksijo,pi:sti). [ad. Gr. dgiomaria, 
f, dfiomaros: see prec.) ‘Trustworthiness. (In 
mod. Dicls.) 


AXIS. 


Axis! (avksis). Vl. axes (avksiz). [a. 1. axis 
axle, axlc-trec, pivot, axis of the carth, heavens, ctc., 
cogn. with OF, eax: sec Ax 56.4 Used for varions 
figurative and transferred seuscs of AXLE.) 

I. Axis of rotation or revolution. 

1. Vhe axic of a wheel. ? Ods. 

Wheelaml axis,axisin peritrochio: the Wheel-and-Axle, 
one of the mechanical powers. 

a1619 Fotnersy A theo. u. xi. § 1 Vhe weightinesof the 
wheele doth settle it vpon his Axis, 1725 Brantry Sam, 
Dict. s.v. Windmill, Like unto the Axis of a Cutlers Grind- 
Stone. 1796 Hutton Slath, Vict. 1.178 To construct an 
axis in peritrochio. 1822 Imison Sc, & Art 1. 37 The wheel 
and axis may be considered as a kind of perpetual lever. 

b. fig. The ‘pivot’ on which any mattcr turns. 

1860 Mottey Nefheré (1868) 1, v. 169 The axis of the re- 
volt was the religious question. 

2. Phys. a. A tooth or process on the second 
cervical vertebra, upon which the head is turned. 
b. The vertebra which has the process. 

1694 Satmon tr. Diemerbroech’s Anat. w. xii. (1714) 249 
Axis ..is a name which rather befits the former vertebra, 
whose tooth resembles an Axle. r7or Vauvny dat. i 
xvi. 268 This second Vertebra has an Apophysis call’d the 
Yooth .. The Head and the first vertebra .. are qualified to 
turn upon that Axis. 1815 Aucycl, Brit. WL. 289 Axis... 
the second vertebra of the neck; it hath a tooth Shick goes 
into the first vertehra and this tooth is by some called the 
axis. 1836 Athenzum No. 450. 419 The Atlas and Axis of 
the Ichthyosaurus are united, 

3. The imaginary straight line about which a 
body (¢.g. the earth or other planet) rotates ; the 
prolongation of that of the carth on which the 
heavens appear to revolve. 

(The ends of the axis are fofes; thence the use of a.ris as 
a line from pole to pole, or from end to end: see IIT.) 

1549 Compd. Scot. vi. 48 3¢ sal ymagyn ane lyne that passis 
throucht the spere lytk til ane extree of ane cart, callit axis- 
spere. 1635 N. CARPENTER Geogr. Ded, 1. ili. 67 The motion of 
an iron-wire or needle. .vponhis owne Axis. ?¢1660 Honses 
Physics w. xxvi. § 6. I. 428 The earth is so carried about 
the sun, as that its axis is thereby always kept parallel to 
itself. 1849 AIns. SomMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc., There are 
at least three axes at right angles to each other round any 
one of which .. the solid .. will continue to revolve for ever. 

+4. fig. A central prop, which sustains any sys- 
tem (as Atlas was feigned to sustain the revolving 
heavens). Odés. 

@a1616 Beaum. & Fr. Vadentin. v. v, 1 have found out 
axis ; You know he bears the empire. 1646 Sin T. Browne 
Psend. Ep.94 Vhe Atlas or maine axis, which supported this 
opinion, was daily experience. : 

5. The geometrical line, by the revolution of a 
superficies about which, solids with circular sec- 
tion, as a globe, cylinder, cone, etc. are conceived 
to be gencrated. 

(This is the aris of revolution ; it coincides necessarily 
with the axis of symmetry ; thence branch I1.) 

1571 Dicces Pantom. un. iii. Qijb, The Axis or Altitude 
of the Cone. 1796 Hutton Wath. Dict. 1.177 1f a semi- 
circle be moved round its diameter at rest, it will generate 
a sphere, whose axis is that diameter. 

II. Axis of symmetrical arrangement. (Cf. 5.) 

6. The straight linc about which the parts of 


a body or system are symmetrically arranged. 

Arts of a balance : the line upon which it turns, 42s of 
oscillation (of a pendulum, etc.): a horizontal line passing 
through the centre of the oscillation, and perpendicular to 
its plane (Hutton 1796). Avis of polarisation : the central 
line round which the prismatic rings or curves are arranged, 
Neutral axis ‘of a girder): the line where there is neither 
compression nor tension (Brewster’, 

7. Geom. Any line in a regular tigure which 
divides it into two symmetrical parts, e. g., which 
joins opposite angles or the centres of oppositc 
sides ; ina conic section, the line from the principal 
vertex or vertices, perpendicular to the tangent at 
that point; in a curve, a straight line which bisecls 
a system of parallel chords (called principal axis 
when it cuts them at right angles). 

Transverse axis (in the ellipse and hyperbola) : that which 
pares through the two foci; conjugate avis, that which 

isects the transverse one at right angles. The axes of an 
ellipse are also called sayor and minor, 

1734 Builder's Dict., Axis of a Conic Section, is a qui- 
escent Right Line passing through the Middle of the 
Figure, and cutting all the Ordinates at Right Angles. 
1796 Hutton Bath, Dict. 1. 177 Axts .. more generally 
..a right line conceived to be drawn from the vertex of a 
figure to the middle of the base. /ésa. The ellipse and hy- 
perbola have each twoaxes ; but the parabola has only one, 
and that infinite in length. /é2/. In curves of the second 
order, that diameter whose parallel ordinates are at right 
angles to it, when possible, is an Axis. 1849 Mrs. SOMER- 
VILLE Connex. Phys. Se. xxi. 201 Cur longuudinally, that 
is, parallel to the axis of the prism. 1853 Sir J. Herscnet 
Pop. Lect, Sc. iti. § 13 (1873) 106 The longer axes or longest 
dimensions of their orbits. 1879 Tnomson & Tait as, 
Phil, 1,1. § 120. : ; 

8. Crystallog. An imaginary line drawn between 
the centres of opposite faces or edges, or the apices 


of opposite angles. (See quot.) 

1817 R. Jameson Charac. 3/11. 244 Three of the cleavages 
are equiangular and oblique-angular, in a common axis, 
1869 Roscoe lem, Chen, 192 In order to classify ..crystals, 
the existence of certain lines within the crystal called axes 
is supposed, round which the form can be symmeincally 
built up. 1878 Gurney Crystad/og. 30 The straight lines or 
directions in the crystal which are common to two or more 
symmetral planes are called axes of symmetry. 


AXIS. 


9. Optics. a. A ray passing through the centre 
of the eye or of a lense, or falling perpendicularly 
on it; the line which passes through the centres of 
the lenses in a telescope; the straight line from 
the eye to the object of sight. 

17or Tauvry Awaz, u. vil. 205 To direct the two Optick 
axis’s, in looking upon the same object. ¢1790 Imison Sch. 
Art I. 196 If the axis of both eyes are not directed to the 
object, that object will appear double. 1831 BrewsTER 
Optics iv. 28 In all these lenses a line .. passing through 
the centres of their curved surfaces, and perpendicular to 
their plane surfaces, is called the axzs. 1855 H. SpENcER 
Psychol.(1872) 1, ut. x. 380 Due convergence of the visual axes. 
1871 J. DickseEe Perspective 27 The axis of vision or line of 
direction is an imaginary line proceeding from the spectator 
to the perspective centre. 

b. Axis of incidence: the line passing through 
the point of incidence perpendicularly to the re- 
fracting surface. <dxts of refraction: the con- 
tinuation of the same line through the refracting 
medium. xis of double refraction: the line or 
direction on both sides of which double refraction 


takes place, but along which it does not exist. 

1734 Buitder's Dict., Axis of Incidence, Refraction. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict, 1. 178. 1831 Brewster Oftics xvii. 
147 An axis of double refraction ..is not like the axis of 
the earth, a fixed line within the rhomb or crystal. It is 
only a fixed direction. 1836 Atheneum No. 448. 381 Like 
calcareous spar it has one axis of double refraction. 

¢ In the three following the sense tends to pass 
into axis of growth or direction as in branch III. 

10. Phys. and Zool. The central core of an organ 
or organism ; the central skeleton ornervous cord ; 
the central stem or core round which polypes 
grow; ihe central column of a whorled shell. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones 54 The Powers that draw it 
towards the Axis of the Bone. 1830 Zdiv. Encycl, XIV. 
599 In other species, the organs, which are not in pairs, are 
arranged round a central axis. 1866 R. Tate Brit. Mollusks 
iii. 44 The axis of the shell around which the whorls are 
coiled. 1873 A. Fiint Nerv. Syst. ix. 257 The nervous 
matter contained in the cavity .. is known as the cerebro- 
spinal axis. . 

11. Soz, a. The central column of the inflorescence 
or other whorl of growth. b. The main stem 
and root. 

1786 Rees Excyct., Axis ..a taper column placed in the 
centre of some flowers, or katkins, about which the other 
parts are disposed. 1835 J. Comstock }ng. Botanist 239 
Axis, centre of vegetation, as the pith of vascular plants. 
1835 Penny Cyct. Til. 184 Each cluster of leaves is a small 
branch without perceptible axis. 1857 Henrrey Bos. § 42 
The stem is the ascending portion of the axis. 1870 HooKER 
Stud. Fl. 232 Erica .. Seeds attached to a central axis, 

12. Physiogr. and Geol. A central ridge; the 
central line of a valley. 

Anticlinal axis: the linealong which two opposite planes 
of stratification meet in a ridge. Syaclinal axis: the line 
along which they meet in a depression. 

1830 LyELt Princ. Geol. 1. 135 A line of volcanos .. parallel 
to the axis of the older ridge. 1849 Murcuison Si/uria ii. 
(1867) 25 These round-backed hills .. rise boldly from be- 
neath the surrounding Silurian deposits, of which they form 
the axis. 1854 F. Bakewet Geol. 4 The technical name 
given to such a centre of elevation is the ‘anticlinal axis.’ 

III. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. 3), 
or from end to end, of any body. 

13. gen. e.g. Axis of the equator: the polar 
diameter of the earth, which is also the axis of 
rotation ; see 3. Axis ofthe ecliptic, of the horizon: 
a diameter of the sphere passing through these 
circles at right angles to their planes. 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict. oy 

14. spec. An imaginary line uniting the two poles 
of a magnet. 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. m1. 158 If you divide the Mag- 
net through a meridian, or Saw of a Segment, parallel to 
the Axis. 1832 U. K.S. Wat. Philos. 1. Magnetism i. § 6 
The straight line joining the two poles of a magnet is called 
its axis. ; i J 

15. A main line of motion, growth, extension, 
direction. 

1818 W. Lawrence Vat. Hist. AZai 1. ii. (1848) 99 Its axis 
fof the femur} coincides with the centre of gravity of the 
body. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 75 The axis of 
Baffin’s Bay .. is from the north hy east. /6zd. 76 The ice, 
after changing its original axis of drift. 1855 OwEN Ske. 
& Teeth 6 in the direction of the bone’s axis. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C. Barry vii. 240 The principal axis of the building. 

IV. Axis of reference. 

16. Analyt. Geom. Each of the two intersecting 
straight lines, by reference to which the position 
of a certain point, the /oczs, is determined. 

(Transf. from the geometrical treatment of conic sections.) 

1855 TopHunterR Plane, Co-ord. Geom. 

V. Comb, Axis-cylinder (or axis-band), see 
quot.; attrzb., as axts-ligament. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. II. 592/1 A central sub- 
stance of nervous matter .. the axis-cylinder of Rosenthal. 
1855 H. Spencer Psychol, (1872) 1.1. 11. 27 The central fibre, 
or axis-cylinder of a nerve tube. 1877 Rosentuat M/uscles 
& NV. 104 ‘The axis-hand, or axis-cylinder. 1877, Burnett 
Ear 72 In all its motionas a lever the hammer swings about 
this axis-ligament as a fixed point. ; 

Axis? (avksis). Zool. [L., an Indian quadmped 
mentioned by Pliny.] Name given by Buffon to 
an Indian deer (Cervus axis) known by sportsmen 
as the Hog-deer. 
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1601 Hottanp Péiny vii. xxi. I. 206 A wild beast named 
Axis, with a skin like a fawn. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //is¢. II. 
72 The horns of the axis are round, like those of the stag. 
1859 TENNENT Ceylon I. 11. i. 157 The spotted axis troops in 
herds as numerous as the fallow deer in England. 

Axised (e'ksist), a. Possessing an axis. 

1865 Ruskin in Art- Fru. No. 41. 129/2 A little spinning, 
aske w-axised thing we call a planet. 

+Axlel. Ods. Forms: 1-2 eaxl, exel, 1-3 
exl, 3 «xi. [Common Teut.: OE. eax/, fem., =ON. 
6x1 (pl. axlir), ONG. ahsala, MHG. ahse/, mod.G. 
achsel, OTeut. *ahs/d, from same root as *ahsd: 
see Ax 56.2 Cogn. w. L.*axula, ala.] The shoulder, 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 104 Weorp ofer eaxle, oppe be- 
tweoh beoh. cx1o000 4s. Gosp, Luke xv. 5 He hitt set on 
his exla [HYa/ton eaxle] geblissiende. ¢1175 Cott. Hom. 
245 He hit berdé an his eaxlun. 1205 Lay. 18032 Hengen 
an heore zexle mucle wi-zxe. 

Axle? (zks’l). Forms: 5-6 axil, 5-8 axel, 
6-7 axell, 7 axile, 7- axle. For earlier forms in 
comb., see AXLE-TREE. [Not in OE.; found in 
13th c. in the compd. axle-tree, ON. dxul-tre 
(synonymous with the native AX-TREE), f. ON. 
oxull masc. = Goth. *ahsuls, OTeut. *ahszlo-z, 
deriv. of ahs-@; thence the simple ax/e has been 
since taken, and used in place of OE. wx, eax: 
see Ax 56.2] 

L. The centre-pin or spindle upon which a wheel 
revolves, or which revolves along with it. 

a. In carriages, properly, the rounded and more 
slender ends of the axle-tree, or the pegs fastened 
into the ends of the axle-tree, on which the wheel 
actually revolves; but used to include the axle- 
tree or axle-bar, especially when this is of one 
piece with the axles proper, or when it revolves 
with the wheels. 

1624 Mitton Comzus 96 The gilded car of day His glowing 
axle doth allay In the steep Atlantic stream. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1721) 77 It turn’d upon two hinges in 
the nature of Axels, 1799 Turner Azglo-Sa.r. (1828) I. v. 
zo Chariots with scythes at the Axles. 1831 J. HoLttanp 
Manuf. Metals 1. 157 Iron axles are becoming almost as 
common as once they were rare. 1870 Bryant Homer 11. 
xvi. 132 Full many a chief Fell under his own axle from the 
car. 1873 Darly Vews 12 Sept. 4/3 The axle of a truck in 
a coal train broke. 

b. A central spindle of a wheel which revolves 
along with it, as in the mechanical power called 
wheel-and-axle, and its applications. 

1730 Desacuuiers Axis in Peritrochio in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 226 When we pull the Rupe PA, we make the 
Axel .. to wind itself up upon the Rope HD. 1829 U.K.S. 
Nat. Philos. 1. Mechanics u. vi. § 50 A modification of the 
lever, called the axle in the wheel. 

ce. fig. (Cf. * pivot.) 

1635 Austin MZedi?. 194 Since he... makes that the Axell 
for all his Commendations to Moove on. 1641 Mitton Cz. 
Govt. i. Wks. 1851, 98 All the moments .. of humane occa- 
sions are mov'd to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. 

+2. The Beam of a loom, on which the warp or 
woven fabric is wound. Oés. 

1635 Austin Afed/t. 281 The wrought part [of a web] is 
fastned to, and wrapt up about the Axell. 

+3. The imaginary line about which a planet, or 
other body (or, in old cosmography, the heaven), 
revolves. Also, foet., the pole, the sky or heaven 
(cf. AXLE-TREE 4b). Ods. exc. poet. (Replaced by 
AXISs.) 

1596 Fitz-Gererty Sir &. Drake (1881) 20 None but old 
Atlas ., Should under-prop the Axel of the west. 1635 N. 
Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. ii. 67 The magneticall wier .. will 
..make a circumuolution about his owne Axell. @ 1649 
Drumm. or Hawrtn. IVs. (1711) 29/1 Heaven’s axile seems 
to bend. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 165 The earth.. With 
inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle. 1713 
Younc Last Day 1. 116 The blissful earth, who late At 
leisure on her axle roll’d in state. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Poet's Vow. xviii, Since earth on axle ran ! 

4. Comb, and Attr7d. Axle-bar, an iron bar 
serving the purpose of an axletree ; axle-bearing 
(see quot.) ; axle-box, in a locomotive engine or 
railway carriage, the box, usually of cast iron, 
within which the ends of the axles revolve; axle- 
guards, the part of the frame in which the axle- 
box slides up and down as acted on by the springs ; 
axle-journal, axle-neck, the polished end of the 
axle which revolves under the bearing in the axle- 
box ; axle-nail, axle-pin, one of the two nails or 
pins used to fasten a cart to the axle-tree; axle- 
shaft, a driving shaft forming an extension of the 
axle ofa wheel ; +axle-wood, wood for axle-trees. 
See also AXLE-TREE. ; 

1850 WeaLE Dict. Terms, Axle bearing in locomotive en- 
gines, the gun-metal, or other metal bearing, under which 
the axle journal revolves {in the axle-box]. 1828 Sir H, 
Stevart Planter’s Guide 258 Three stages strongly bolted 
to the crossbar, or axle-bed (as our workmen term it), 1871 
Daily News 23 Feb., Thewheels..sunk up tothe axle-boxes, 
1876 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng, XLVI. 92 Ordinary grease axle- 
boxes weigh less than 3 cwt, the set. 1881 Cassels Tech, 
Educ. No. 21. 174/1 The distance of the hind axle-flaps from 
collars will be regulated by the width of the body across. 
1485 Jv. in Ripon Ch, Acts (1882) 373 Axilnayles, 4d. 
1530 Parser. 196/1 Axilnayle, cheuille daixevl. 1§23 Fitz: 


| ner. #/usé. § 5 Lyn-pinnes of yren in the axiltre-endes. 


AXOID. 


il. axil-pynnes of yren, or els of tough harde wodde. 1837 
Athenzum No. 510. 565 Enabling the upright axle-shaft to 
turn the millstone without additional gear. 1870 ALForp 
in Lzfe (1873) 443, I am again down on the axle-springs 
and must be braced up. 1562 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 
208 Axlewayne nales. 1405 Fabric Rolts York (1858) 34 
MM. ascelwod empto 21s.6d. 1562 AZS. Acc. BR. Vicars 
Choral, York, Pro ii thousandes & di. axellwodde. 

Axled (zks’ld), a. [f. AXLE 5d.2 + -ED 2] 
Furnished with an axle. (Chiefly in comé.) 

1657 Forp Sun's Darling v. i. (1811) 387 The waggoner 
might thaw His chariot, axled with Riphaean snow. 1791 
Huppesrorp Sadmag. ii. 32 Her coral-axled car. 1869 Echo 
3 Dec., The crank-axled machine. 

+ Avxzless, 2. Obs.rare—'. [f. Ax 56.2 + -LEss.] 
Without an axle or axles. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas (1608) 770 To see that mighty 
mound Hingeless and axless turn so swiftly round. 

+ A-xle-too:th. Ods. or dia/. Forms: § axyl- 
tothe, 7 axill-, axel-; mod. da/. asil-, assal-, 
assle-tooth. [a. Da. axe/ (=ON. jax/) molar 
tooth, grinder+Tooru: cf. Da. axel-tand axle- 
tooth.] A molar tooth, a grinder. 

1483 Cath. Angi, 16 Axyltothe, solaris, maxillaris, 1607 
WALKINGTON Of. Glasse Huntors 76 To loose an axill tooth, 
or an eye. 1657 Tomiinson Renou’'s Disp, 211 His axle 
teeth and also his gums fell out, 1691 Ray WV. Countr. 
I¥Vds. Pref., Axeltooth, dens molaris. 1808 Jamieson Dict., 
Asitl, Asil-tooth, the name given to the grinders, or deztes 
motares, those at the extremity of the jaw. 1875 Lawc. 
Géoss, (E. D. S.) Some co’n em wang an others assal-teeth. 

Axle-tree (zks’ljtr7). Forms: 3-4 axeltre, 
4-6 axil-, axyl-, 5 axille-, exil-, exul-, exyl-, 6 
assyl-tre, exeltree, 6-7 axell-, 7 axol-, axil-, 
6-8 axel-, 6— axle-tree. [ME. avel-tre, a. ON. 
Oxul-tré, f. dxull AxuE+/¢ré TREE, synonymous 
with the native AX-TREE. See AXLE2.] 

(A xte-tree, being in earlier use than the simple axde, for- 
merly included the sense of that word, and of aris. It is 
now restricted to sense 1, but axée is not kept quite distinct 
from it in use ; see that word.) 

1. The fixed bar or beam of wood, etc., on the 
rounded ends of which the opposite wheels of a 
carriage revolve. The original and only surviving 
sense. <Axle-tree arms: the ends of the axle-tree 
which project beyond the wheels. 

@1300 Cursor AM, 21268 Quat quele mai be..and quat 
axeltre [v. ~. axil tre, axiltree]. 1481-90 Howard Househ. 
Bks. 211 1j, hopis to the exiltre. 1523 FitzHers. //usd. § 5 
Lyn pinnes of yren in the axiltre endes. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 A ings vil. 30 Foure brasen wheles with brasen axeltrees. 
1649 Buitn Eng. Zaprov. Lmpr. (1653) 167 The Beech .. is 
very good Timber for .. the Husbandman, for Axol-trees. 
1755 Mrs. DeLany Diary III. 349 No harm but to the axle- 
tree of theircoach, which broke. 1794 W. FELTON Carriages 
(1801) I. 84 The arms of the axletree, which are made round, 
but rather of a conical form. 1855 MacauLay /redk, Gt. 
47 [They] drove shabby old carriages till the axle-trees gave 
way. 1862 GrirritHs Artill. A/a, 112 Axle-tree arm, 

+2. The spindle or AXLE of any wheel; the 
‘axle’ in the Jiheel-and-axle. Obs. 

¢1400 MAunpeEV. xvii. 18: A wheel, that turneth be his 
Axille Tree. 1530 Parser. 196/1 Axiltre, azrsevl. 1659 
Leak Water-wks. 19 It shall make the Wheel F to turn 
half a turn by the Cord which is fastned to the Axletree of 
the said Wheel. 1664 Evetyn Sylva u. vi. (1776) 370 For 
the cogs of mills, posts to be set in moist ground, and Ever- 
lasting Axle-trees. . 

+b. fig. (Cf. pivot, axis.) 

¢1600 Revel. Goltas, Their chaunginge mynde on tickell 
axeltree, Is rold and tost about. 1646 Unhafpy Game 
Scotch & Eng. 9 You make his will the very Axeltree upon 
which your argument turnes. 1674 Marvett eh. Transp. 
n. 171 A necessity.. which drove the great Iron nail 
thorough the Axle-tree of Nature. 

+8. A revolving or driving shaft. Ods. 

1659 Leak HWater-wwks. 18 A straight Axeltree of wood, a 
foot square, and 60-foot high. 

+4,=Axis: a. The imaginary or geometrical 
line which forms the axis of revolution of any 
body, e.g. the earth, a planet, the heavens. Ods. 

c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 113 The axyltre betwene the 
polys tweyne. 1594 BiunpDevit Lrerc. ut. ii. 280 A right 
imaginative line, called of the Astronomers the Axletree of 
the world, about the which the world continually turneth 
like a Cart-wheele. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cv. 1. iii. 65 Strong as 
the Axletree In which the Heauens ride. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purp. Ist... viii, Most like the poles in heavens Axletrees, 

+ b. poetically (transl. L. axis): The pole of the 
heaven ; the heaven, the sky. Ods. 

1§13 Dovuctas nes vt. ix. 3 Hir bee chariot the fresche 
Aurora Amydwart of the heuynis assiltre Begouth for till 
wproll. 1626 G. Sanpys Ovia's Met.1.7 And burne heauens 
Axeltree. , , i” 

+e. The central line, e.g. the axis of vision. 

1624 Wotton Archit, (1672) 52 The Parts farthest from the 
Axel-tree, or middle Beam of the Eye. . 

Hence A‘xletreed a., furnished with an axle-tree. 

1580 Tusser //us6, (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart. 

Ax-man, axe- (z‘ksman). [f- Ax 5d.1+ -MAN,] 

1. One who uses an ax in his work; a woodman. 

1 . Bartow Codumd, vt. 371 Scalpers, and ax-men 
nana Erie’s shore. 1878 J. Butter N. Zealavd 1. ii. 
28 They worked as axe-men, sawyers, etc. 

2. A warrior armed with a battle-ax. 

1828 TytLer Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 218 Every axe-man who 
had neither spear nor bow. 

Axode, early pa. t. of Ask. 

Axoid (#ksoid). [f Ax-1s+-om.] A curve 


AXOLOTL. 


generated by the revolution of a point round an 
advancing axis, e.g. the cycloid. 

1876 Catal. Sct. App. S. Kens. No. 553 Conic axoids, 
with corresponding spheric roulettes and profiles, 

Axoideran, a, [f. AXis, on imperfect analogy.] 
= AXIAL. 

1840 G. Exvts Anat, 276 The occipito-axoidean ligament. 

Axolotl (aksdlpt’l). Zoo/. [the Azteenamc.] A 
batrachian reptile (Svredon pisciforme, family /ro- 
tetdx) found in Mexican lakes, resembling the sala- 
mander in appearance, but, like all the Protcida, re- 
taining throughout life the gills of its young state. 

1786 Rees Eucycl., Axrolot?..a singular fish found in the 
lake of Mexico. 1835 Penny Cycl. II. 187/1 Cuvier .. was 
disposed to consider the axolotl as the tadpole of some of the 
larger species of American salamanders. 1855 Owren Sée/. 
§ Tect/>28 The axolotl has 4 fingers and 5 toes, 

Axonometry (xkséngmétri). [f. Gr. dfor- 
(afwv) axis + perpia measurement: see -(0)METRY. ] 
Measurement of axes. 

1865 4 fhen.rum No. 1960. 688/2 Fundamental proposition 
of axonometry. ‘ 

Axonophyte (Xksenéfait). Bot. [f. as prec. 
+Gr. purdrv plant.] ‘An amentaeeous plant, the 
flowers of which surround a eommon axis.’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1881. 

Axophyte (x'ksdfait). Bot, [f. Gr. dgw-v axis 
+ gurov plant.) A plant that has an axis or stem. 

1857 Henrrey Sof. § 15 Higher plants exhibiting the co- 
existence of stem and leaf .. are called Axophyta. 

Axotomous (#ksp'témas), a. Afi. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. Toye eutting, stem of répvew to eut +-oUs.] 
Having a cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

1834 ALLAN J/ix. 145 Axotomous Augite Spar. 1850 
Anstep £lem. Geol, 204 Arsenical Pyrites .. An axotomous 
variety. 

Axse, obs. form of Ask. 

+Ax-seed. /erb. Obs. 
= AX-FITCH. 

1562 [See Ax-Fitcn]. 1597 Geraro //crbal u. (1633) 
1236 a, In English Ax seed, Ax woort, Ax-fitch, and Hatchet 
Fitch. 1611 Cotcr., Le Fer de cheval, a kind of Axseed, or 
small Pulse, called Ilorse-shooe. 

Axses, -sen, obs. pl. forms of AsH 54.2 

Avx-stone (xksjstdun). [f Ax 5d.14+Srone.] 
A greenish variety of jade or nephrite, used, on 
account of its toughness, by some of the natives 
of South America, Polynesia, and other parts, for 
making their stone hatchets. 

x8rx Pinkerton Pefrad, 1,348. 1816 CLEAVELAND Jin. 273, 

Axt, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Ask. 

+ A'x-tree. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 3 ax- 
treo, 4 exetree, 4-6 extre, 4-7 axtre, 5 axetre, 
6-7 axtree, axe-tree, 6- (S¢.) extree, aixtree. 
[f. Ax sb.2+ TREE, in its sense of deam ; repr. an 
OE. *eax-tréow. .Cf. AXLE-TREE from ON.] 

1. The AXLE-TREE of a wheel. (Still dad.) 

a 1230 Fultana 56 Pat axtreo stod istraht.. in te twa sta- 
nene postles. 1388 Wyciir Accézs, xxiii. 5 An extre able 
to turne aboute [1611 a rolling axeltree}. c1qq0 Promp. 
Parv. 145 Exultre, or ex tre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
399/2 The one whele.. fyl of fro the axtre. 1566 in /yvent. 
(1815) 166 (J an.) l'wa gross culverinis.. mountit upoun their 
stokis, quheillis, and aixtreis. 1573 Cooper 7hesaur., A.ris, 
anextree, 1617 Janna Ling. 813 The axe tree .. broken in 
the cart rut. 1675 Hopprs Odyss. 80 They mount into the 
chariot .. The axtree groaned under them. Mod. Sc. The 
wheels cam off the aixtree. 

+2.=AXLE. Obs. 

1659 Leak Hater-whs. 10 If two Wheels are equal .. and 
there be unequal Weights fastened to their Ax-trees. 

+3.=AXx1s. Obs. 

1430 LvoG. Chron. Troy. tii, The sterres.. Whiche the 
axtree rounde ahoute gone. 4155: RecorDE Pathw. Anowél, 
1. Def., A right line drawen crosse these figures .. called an 
axe lyne, or axtre. 1603 Drayton Bar. lWarres vi.v, Two 
stedfast Poles, Twixt which this All doth on the Axtree 
Move. 1657 Wricnt in Péil. Trans. LI]. 76 ‘Two equal 
equidistant circles that have one common axtree. 

Axunge (x'ksv:ndz). Also 6-8 auxunge, 7-8 
(L.) axungia. fa. F. axunge (mod. axonge), ad. 
L. axungia, {. axis axle + ung-cre to grease.] The 
rich internal fat of the kidneys, etc., especially that 
of geese and pigs; goose-grease, lard; also gen. 
fat, grease. {Axungi-ety = pree. Axungious a., 
lard-like, greasy. Axu‘ngiousness = AXUNGE. 

1s4r R. Cortanpn Guydon’s Quest, Cyrurg., The one 
{maner of greas] is withoutforth nere to the skynne, and 
that proprely is called adeps or fatnes. And y< other is in- 
warde and nyghe to the hely, and proprely is called auxunge 
or fat grease, 1611 Panxegyr. V. in Coryat's Crudtties, 
Where 5S. Nicolas knights [s. ¢. men who have been hanged] 
not long before Had dropt their fat axungia tothe lee, 1661 

Lovett Ast. Anim. & Alin. 271 The axuuge of cart wheeles. 
1754 SMELLIE Ji/ic/zutf, 1, Introd. 36 Lubricated with oil or 
auxunge, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 278 Axunge, hog’s lard. 1599 
A.M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 40/2 Take the Axungietye of 
a Goose. /6fd. 45/1 Take the axungiousnes of a little boare- 
Pigge. 1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wi. xxvi, (1686) 139 
An axungious and thicker part subsiding. 

+ A-xwort. Herb. Obs. = AX-SEED. 

1562 Turner {see Ax-ritcu}, 1591 Percivatt Sf, Dict., 
Encorvada, Axwurt, Securidaca. 

Axyl, -tre, obs. forms of AXLE, -TREE. 

Ay- was formerly uscd indiffercntly with a7- in 
many words: e.g. ayd(e, ayel(e, ajrle, ayme, ayne, 


[f. Ax sé.14Srxep.] 
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ayr, ayre, ayte, ayther, ayver. Yor such, sce AI-, 
It also interchanged frequently with E1-, Ey-; and 
sometimes with A-, [a-, It-. 

Ay, aye (é!), adv. Forms: 3 033, 3-4 ai, § ei, 
ney, 6 aie, 4- aye, 3- ay. (Early MI. 233, ai, 
ez: a. ON. e7, ey, cogn. with OE. d (:—*dw), MI. 
0, 00, OS. co, OIG. co, 20, MEG. ze, mod.G. 7e, 
Goth, azz, acc. of atws tage, eternity’:—OTeut. 
*armo-z, cogn. w. 1. wuu-m. Cf. Gr det, alfet 
‘ever,’ and aifav- ‘age.’ Vreecded in Eng. by the 
native ¢, 6, which also continued for several een- 
turics as the southern form: the two were combined 
in the phrase ‘ foray andoo.’ Exeept in poetry, ay 
is still northern, ‘The spelling fluctuatcs between 
ay and aye; the former is preferable on grounds of 
etymology, phonology, and analogy. The word 
times, in the literary specch, and in all the dialects, 
with the group éay, day, gay, hay, may, way. On 
the other hand, aye ‘yes’ does not rime with these, 
and should not be written ay. Sce AYE.] 

1. a. Ever, always, eontinually; b. at all timcs, on 
all oeeasions. (Now only in Sc, and sorth. dial.) 

¢ 1200 OrmiN 3212 Hiss drinnch wass waterr a33 occ a33. 
c1220 Mali Metd, 21 Ah schulen weimeres lead ai mare in 
helle. cx250 Gen, §& Ex. 5 Luuen god and seruen him ay. 
1386 Cuaucer M/onkes 7. 197 An ydolaster was heay, ¢1400 
Afol. Loll.27 He dop ai po bingis bat plesun God. a 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 40 He bare the pryes aey. ¢1440 Sir Gowther (1883) 
260 Hyt hongeibe hissyde. 1450 Myrc 452 Theioye bat fasteb 
ay. 1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 210 Flatterers ay 
speake fayrest whenthey lye. 1562 Leicu Avmorte Prel., But 
from the light aie shrowds her selfe aside. 1605 Snaxs. A/ach. 
1v. i. 134 Let this pernitious houre Staud aye accursed in the 
Kalender! 1724 A. Ramsay Jea-7. Afisc. (1733) I. 3 Its 
sweets I'll ay remember. 31790 Burns 7a O'Shanter, And 
ay the ale was growing better. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1. 252 They aye behaved generously to me. 

+2. with comparative degree. (Still in Sc.) 

1325 Metr. [1om. 73 Ay the halyar that a man es, The 
mar lufeshe meknes. 1393 Lanct. 7. 72. C. 1v.136 And ay 
pe lenger ich lete be go‘ be lasse treuthe ys with be. c1rqgoo 
Afpol. Loll, 26 Ay be moo lusts bat bei haue here, ay be more 
schal ben per peyn. A/od. Sc. Things grew ay the langer, 
the waur {/.c, ever the longer, the worse]. 

3. Phrases: a. For ay: for ever, to all ctemity. 
Also amplified, for ever and ay; in ME. for ay 
and o. (Only foet. in Eng.; in prose use in Sc.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6218 Pat suld vs serue for euer and ai. 
¢ 1374 CHaucrr 7 voylus 11. 1034 Dut that was infynyte for ay 
and 00. 1590 R. Harvey PZ. Perc. 24 Where I for aie will 
make thy praises tarry. 1598 Barret 7/heor. Warres Pref. 
6 His trauels do deserue our prayse for ay. 1706 De lor 
Fure Div. Pref. 36 There let it ly for ever and for ay. 1838 
Mrs. Browninc Kom, Ganges xvi, The love will last for aye. 

+ b. J aye: for ever. Obs. 

a1300 £, £2, Psalter Ixii. 9 God oure helper in ai es he. 

4. As aaj, Eternal, vare—'. 

1839 Battey /cstus xxv. (1848) 313 Whose flowings forth 
are aye and infinite. : . 

5. In comé.= Ever: a. with pples., as ay-during, 
-living,-remaining, -running,-varied, AY-LASTING ; 
b. with adverbs, as ay-forth: ever onward. Also 
AY-GREEN. 

1580 HoLivpanp Treas. fr. Tong, Eternel, everlasting, 
ayduring. 1589 71. Love § Fortune ii. in Hazl. Deds/. 
VI. x92 Ay-during still thy woe. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 386 Ay-living herbs. 1608 Suaks. Per, 11. i. 63 Aye- 
remaining lamps. 1857 Emerson Pees 10 His aye-rolling 


orbit. 31610 Hotranp Camden’s Brit. 1. 327 Springs ay- 
running by. 1649 Drummono Ws. (1711) 30/2 Ay-varied 
bliss. @1375 Yoseph Arim. 126 Pat he nas god ay forp. 


1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 14 That it lest ay furth in memory. 
Ay (é1), int. Forms: 3-5 ey, § ei, 7 eigh, 7-y 
aye, 6- ay. [In the later ay we! adoptcd from, or 
influenced by, F. ahi, ai, It. az; cf. OF. aymi! It. 
ahime! Sp. ay demi! The ME. ey, ef was prob- 
ably a natural ejaeulation ; nothing similar is found 
in OF.: the MIG. and mod.G. ey! is probably of 
independent development; and though there is 
greater possibility of its being an adoption of OF. 
ai, this would almost certainly have given ay, a/, 
which are not found even as variants in ME. The 
modern northern dial. ay/ eh! or cigh! (é) is prob- 
ably the ME. ey/, but may be merely the earlicr a/, 
as OE, wd is now wae (= we) in the north.] 
1.=Ah! O! (Now the eommon northern excla- 
mation of surprise, invocation, earnestness.) 

1340 Ayend, 105 Ey god, huo pet coube wel al pane zang, 
hou he ssolde vinde uayre notes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pard, 7. 
453 Ey, Goddis precious dignite! 1693 W. Rosertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 890 Eigh you mock me. 1863 Mas. ‘Toocoop 
Yorksh. Dial., Ay my word | I am glad to see you. 

2. dy me!}=Alas| Ab me !—an ejaculation of 
regret, sorrow, pity. 

1591 Spenser Vi rg, Gnat 353 Ay ine, that thankes so much 
should faile of meed. 1671 Mitton Samson 331 Ay me, an- 
other inward grief awak't. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II. 
9 Ay me] how dread can look the Dead. 1860 TENNYSON 

tthonus, Ay me! ay me} the woods decay and fall. 

b. sudstantively. The ejaculation as an expression 
of sorrow, ete. 

1607 Beaumont Wor. Hater i.i, Draw Sonnets from the 
melting lovers brain; Ayme’s, and Elegies. 1633 T. Apams 
Comm. 2 Pet.i. 6 Aches and aye-mes are incident to in- 
temperate houses, 


AYE-AYE. 


Ay, variant of Ayr, yes; obs. f. Any. 

Ay(e, obs. form of Ecc, and AWE. 

| Ayah (aia). Also inS eyah. fa. dya, aya 
(in various Indian vernaculars), a. Py. ata (=5p. 
aya, It. aja) nurse, children’s governess, fem. of 
alo (Sp. ayo, It. ajo) a tutor. Introduced by the 
Portuguese into India, where adopted in Anglo- 
Indian from the vernaculars.} A native Ilindoo 
nurse or lady’s maid. 

1782 [ndia Gaz. 12 Oct., Eyah.. 5 Rupees a month, 1810 
‘TT. Witutamson £, Jad. Vade Ml. 1. 337 The female who 
attends a lady while she is dressing, etc. is called an Ayah. 
1813 Mrs. Suerwoon Ayah & Lady i. 7 Vhis Lady paid her 
Ayah seven rupees per mouth, 1848 Cuamurrs 4 U/red tn 
Ind, 18 Ayahs, or ladies’smaids, who take care of ve 
young children. 1852 Lond. Frul. g Oct. 66 Ellen's ayah 
or native nurse who had accompanied her to England, 

Ayal, variant of Atri, Ods., grandfather. 

Ayder, -ur, obs. forms of Eirner. 

Aye, ay (ai, i), *ter7. (adv. , sb. Forms: 6-8 
I, 7 ai, 7-9 ey, 7- aye, ay. [Appcars suddenly 
about 1575, and is exceedingly common about 
1600 ; origin unkuown. ‘The suggcstion that it is 
the same as Ay adv. ‘cver, always.’ seems set 
aside by the faet that it was at first always written 
/, a spelling never found with Ay. But it may 
have been a dialcct form of that word, from some 
dialect in which it had passed through the senses 
of always, in all cases, to by all means, certainty, 
yes (cf. aye but, in sense 2b; and thc history 
of ALGATE), and so have becn taken in literary 
English for a different word. It is less easy to 
sce in it a phonetie variant or dialect form of 
jaa ‘yea, yes.’ Spelt both aye and ay: the former 
is in accordanee with parliamentary usage, and 
bettcr on every ground. Aye and eye (which 
many identify in pronunciation, and whieh differ 
at most only in the ‘broader’ or more back sound 
of aye, are analogous diphthongal words usefully 
distinguished by their final ¢ from the regular pro- 
nunciation of -ay, -ey, in day, day, gay, hay’, cte., 
and dey, dey, grey, they, convey, etc.: sec AY.] 

A. int, (adv.?) 1. As an affirmative response to 
a question: Yes; evenso. Common dialectally, 
and in nautical language ; the formal word nsed in 
voting ‘ycs’ in the House of Commons; but not 
used for ‘yes’ in modem cducated speech or 
writing, except as an archaism. 

1576 Lyde Taryeth no Man in Collier’s E. F. Pop, Lit. 12 
If you say 1, syr, we will not say no. 1594 Drayton /dea 
57 Nothing but Noand I, and I and No. 1637 Hexwoop 
Royall King .iv, Me my Lord? Astng. Ey you my Lord. 
1684 Bunyan Prlgr. ut. 124 Ai,ai,so 1] mean. 1711 J. GREEN- 
woop £xg. Gram. 159, / for Ves, is used in a hasty or merry 
Way, as / Sir, J Sir. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew. w. 284 
Hye, says the Victualler, I believe I shall never stand it. 
1823 Byron /s/axd u. xxi, ‘Ey, ey !’ quoth Ben, ‘not new, 
but news enow.’ 1858 Loner. A/. Standish iv. 33 The shouts 
of the mate, and the sailors’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ 1878 JJasgue 
of Poets 53 The mate sprang forward and cried ‘Aye, Aye!’ 
1882 Daily News 22 Feb. 2/3 The Speaker—1 must put the 
question to the House, as it stands, and the House must say 
‘Aye’ or ‘No.’ 5 

2. a. Indieating assent to a previous statcment, 
and preliminary to a further or more forcible onc. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Aan in [/um.1.1, 1, so 1 do. 1670 
R. Coxe Dése. Trade 46, 1,and the Law .. Bars us of any 
future supply, 1714 Avpison Sect. No. 568 » x Ay, Answer 
that if you can, Sir, 1821 Keats /sadel xxiv, To-day we 
purpose, ay, this hour we mount. 1826 Disraew Pry. Grey 
tt. iv 104 Once, ay twice. 1865 R.W. Date Few. Teanp, 
xxi. (1877) 237 Aye, and we take the promises in their fullest 
and broadest meaning. ene 4h 

b. Aye, but... Indicating provisional assent to 
a statement for the sake of rebutting it. 

1589 Nasne Almond for Parr 4a, 1, 1, my maisters, you 
may mocke.. but I warrant you, etc. 1640 J. Dyke Worthy 
Cominnun, 122,1; butyou doe us wrong. 1662 Devpen Hrd 
Callant Wks. 1725 I. 94 He shall set thee forth I warrant 
thee. Burry. I, but where's the Moncey for this? 1875 H. 
I. Mannine session J]. Ghost x, 282 Ay, but it was not 
only men who have so endured. We have known young 
girls .. rise up with the courage of confessors. 

B. as sé. An affirmative answer or vote ; in /. 
(elliptically) those who so vote. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. Biij, Here then is the puritans I.. 
and M. doctors no, 1669 MarveLe Corr. 127 Wks. 1875 II. 
289 The ayes proved 138 and the noes 129, 31771 Funins 
Lett, xliv. 238A simpleay orno. 185: Ht. Martineau {7 ss. 
Peace (1877) III. 1. x. 69 The ayes were loud and multitu- 
dinous. 1857 Toutm. Smitn /’arish 62 The whole number 
present.. must range themselves, aye and no, onthe two oppo- 
site sides of the room. 1882 Darly News 30 Mar. 4/7 It the 
Ayes have it, Mr, Marriott’s hostile resolution will be rejected. 


Aye, variant spelling of AY adv. ever. 

A-year, pirase=in the year, per annum: see 
A prep.’ and YEAR. 

Aye-aye (ai-ai>. Zool. (a. F. aye-aye, a. Mala- 
gasy ai’ay (also dialectally ahay, hathay) ‘sup- 
posed to receive its name from its peculiar cry, 
Richardson Afalagasy Dict.) A quadrumanous 
animal (Chetromys MWadasascariensis), nocturnal, 
squirrel-like, of the size of a cat, found only in 
Madagascar, where it was first noticed by Sonnerat, 


A-YELP. 


¢1775; it is classed with the Lemurs, but in many 
points approaches the Rodentia. 

1781 Pennant Quadrupeds (1792) 11. 138 Aye-Aye S[quir- 
rel}, with broad ears.. Inhabits Madagascar. .takes itsname 
from its cry. 1827 GriFFitH Cuvier’s Anim. K. 111. 86 But 
one species of the Aye-Aye is known. 1862 Lond. Rev. 
30 Aug. 198 The most interesting of recent acquisitions of 
the Zoological Society, is the Aye-Aye of Madagascar. 

A-yelp (a\yelp), advd. phr. [A prep.+ YELP.] 
On the yelp, yelping. 

1855 Browninc Mex & Wow. 1. 198 The Kennel’s a-yelp. 

Ayen(e, ayenst, etc., obs. ff. AGAIN, -ST. 

+ Ayenbite. Ods. [f. ayven, AGain+ Bite; 
ME. translation of L. reveorsus.] Remorse. 

1340 Ayend. 1 Pis boc is dan Michelis of Northgate .. pet 
hatte Ayenbyte of inwyt. 1878 M. Cottins Village Com. 11. 
ii. 17 That remorse, that ayenbite (to use good English), can 
only be felt by the spirit which has kinship to the Divinity. 

Ayer(e, variant of AYRE wv. Ods. to travel, march. 

Ayer(e, ayerie, obs. ff. Air, Herr, AERIE. 

Ayghe, variant of aye, AWE sb,1 

Ay-green (2'grZn). Herd. 
see AY adv. 5.] The house-leek. 

1562 TurNER /eréal 11, 133a, In English Housleke, and 
of some Singren, but it ought better to be called Aygrene. 
1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. 192 An Herb always 
green, called Ay-green, or Sea-green, Everlasting, House- 
leek. 1721 Baitey, Aigreen. 1863 R. Prior Plant-n., Aye- 
green .. from its conspicuous tufts of evergreen leaves. 

+ Ay'guous, 2. Obs. vare—'. [a. OF. atgueux 
:—L. agquos-tne watery, f. agua water.] Watery. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The bladder 
--is a receyuer of ayguous superfluytees of the kydnees. 

Ayhe(n, a3e, obs. forms of AGAIN. 

+ Ayie'ld, v. Ods. Forms: 1 agieldan, azyldan, 
4 ayild, aseld, 5 ayelde. [OE. agze/dan, f. A- 

pref. t up+gieldan to YIELD, give.] To yield up. 

a 1000 Soul's Conplaynt 91 pat pune scyle. .riht agieldan. 
e1325 Rembrun 475 (Halliw.) Ayild the to this knight. 
€1380 Sir Ferumd. 2444 ‘Pef,’ saide he..‘ajeld be, pov 
schalt dye.’ c1450 Paper Rollin 3rd Rep. R. Comm, Hist. 
sUSS. 280/1 To ayelde up .. the seid towne of Anyoies. ; 

+ Ay-lasting, ¢. Os. Forms: 4 ay-, ai- 
lastand(e, ai-, ay lasting, 7 aye-lasting. [See 
Ay adv. 5.) Everlasting. Hence Aylastingly adv. 
¢ 1340 HaMpoLe Prose Tr. (1866) 1 Ay-lastande saluacyone 
es hopede. c1340 Alex. & Dind.7o Ailastinge lif. ¢x400 
Apol, Loll. 55 Ay lasting dep. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigne 1. 
vi. (1632) 506 Aye-lasting and commendable memory. c¢ 1400 
Alpfol. Loll. 7 Ordeyning aylastingly be contrary. 

Aylce, obs. f. Att, AISLE, 

Aylyng, obs. f. A1LING (here = injuring, damage). 
cx400 Destr. Troy v. 1577 The strete by the sydes.. Was 
archet full Abilly for [=against] aylyng of shoures. 
Ayme, obs. form of AIM. 

Ayme, obs. way of writing AY ME! see AY 7z/. 
Aymer, obs. form of Emer. 

+ Aymont. Ovs. rare. [a. OF. aimant, in 
Palsgr. aymant, cogn. with Pr. ayman, asiman, 
adiman:—pop.L.*adimant-em, for L.adamant-em.]| 
= ADAMANT. 

1340 Ayenb, 187 Hy byeb harde as an aymont. 

Aynd, -ing, -less, Sc. forms of ANDE, etc. 

+ Ayne, a. Ods.; but see Erene. [a. OF. aizd, 
earlier aisné, ainsné, f, ains before +2é born. As 
in some other words (e.g. ass¢gz sb.2), the final ¢ 
became mute in Eng.] First-born, eldest, EIGNer. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 164/4 He that entred fyrst is 
called ayne and grete and he that cometh after shalbe 
called lasse, ¢ 1500 Partenay 1695 Ayne and eldeste. 

+ Ayness. Os. Mletaph. [f. Ay adv. + -NESS.] 
Everlastingness ; applied as a special term to the 
“second degree of eternity’ possessed by angels 
and spirits. 

1587 Go_pinc De Mornay ix. (1617) 141 The measure of 
such things as haue a fixed and stable being, and yet haue 
also a certaine succession in their operations, of which sort 
are the vnderstanding Spirits or Angels; and this is pro- 
perly called Aynesse, 

Ayo'nd, ayont, prep. dial. [f. A- pref. 2 
+Yonv; cf. deyond, and the double forms afore, 
before, etc. (Ayont is the mod. Scotch and north. 
Eng. dial. form.)] Beyond, on the other side of. 

1724 A. Ramsay Tea-7. Misc. (1733) 1. 84 Down ayont the 
ingle he sat. 1803-49 Mancan Poems (1859) 375 Ayond the 
gloom of thy sunken cell. 1826 J. Witson Woct. Amibr. Wks. 
1855 I. 145 The flock are ayont the knowes. 1837 MaRrRYAT 
Dog Fiend xix, I went out to the Nab buoy, and a mile 
ayond it. 1855 in IVAztéy Glossary. 

Ayr(e, obs. form of Air, Eyre, Herr. 

+ Ayre, ayere, v.! Ods. [a. OF. erre-r, 3 sing. 
pres, eve, earlier edvar (in St. Leger) :—L, cterare 
to joutney, proceed, march, f. z/er journey. Cf. 
Eyre, Errant.] To march, proceed, make one’s 
way; to move about (as opposed to remain still). 

c1400 Destr. Troy xvu. 7502 Pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn.. Ayren vnto Ector angardly sore! c1440 

Morte Arth. 455 There awes none alyenes to ayere appone 
nyghttys. ; : 

+ Ayre, v.2 Obs. [variant of Ear.] To plough. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 175 Ayre vp the erthe on ardagh wise. 

Ayre, obs. bad form of Yan a. ready. 

201475 Sgr. lowe Degre 501 Anone the squyer made hiin 
ayre, And by hym selfe forth can he fare. 

Ayre, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Hrtr, AERTE, 


[= L£vergreen: 


= 
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Ayrer, variant of Eyrer. 

Ayrshire (é1J21), a. and sé. <A breed of 
horned cattle named from the shire or county of 
Ayr in Scotland, and esteemed for dairy farming. 


1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 412 Cattle, half-bred Shorthorns 
and Ayrshires. 


Aysel, -ylle, early var. EIsrLt, Ods., vinegar. 

Ayth, obs. Sc. form of Oara. 

Ayther, obs. form of E1rrHer. 

+ Ay-when, adv. Obs. rare. [f. AY + WHEN; 
cf. next.] At every time, always. 


c1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) Mor. Wisd. 345 And ther-in I 
tempte hym ay whan. 2 

+ Aywhere, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 &shwér, 
eshuer, -hwer, eghwar, 3 aihware, aiware, 
eihwer, 4 ayquar(e, aywhare, 5 aywhore, 4-5 
aywhere. [OE. ézhwer, for ézehwer, cogn. with 
OHG, cogthwér, {. d ever+zehwer everywhere, 
‘ubique.’ See YWHERE. Thus really the equiva- 
lent of ever-ywhere, but in ME. phonetically re- 
duced so as to look like a compound of Ay ‘ever’ 
and WHERE ; hence ay-when.] Everywhere. 

c10e0o Ags. Gosp. Mark xvi. 20 Hi 3a farende zshwar 
bodedon [Lindisf. eghuzr; Rushw. exshwer). cxz00 77riv. 
Coll. Hom. 222 He pe godes wille dod aihware. c1220 
Hali Meid. 39 Te weane eihwer passed be winne. @ 1250 
Owl & Night. 216 Ho had i-lorned wel aiware. c1300 A. 
Alts. 6754 Eghwar by my weyes. ¢1325 £. Z. Adlit. P. B. 
228 On vch syde of be worlde aywhere ilyche. c¢1460 


Towneley Myst. 115 'To slepe aywhore. 1470 HarDING 
Chron. xcv, As myster was ay where. 


Azalea (4221/4). Fot. Pl. -as.  [a. mod.L. 
azalea (Linn.), a. Gr. d{adéa, fem. of dfadréos dry ; 
so named either from the dry soil in which it 
flourishes, or from its dry brittle wood.] A genus 
of shrubby plants (N.O. Zricacex), natives of the 
northern hemisphere, growing in sandy soil, and 
blooming profusely, withshowy and mostly fragrant 
flowers, pure white or yellow, or streaked and 
stained with crimson. The one British species 
(4. procumbens), found in the Scotch Highlands, 
is by some made a distinct genus, Lo/seleuria. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycl. Supp, 1803 J. ABERCROMBIE Gard. 
Calend. 605 Hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees.. 


Such as roses.. dog-woods, azaleas, 188r BLacKMORE 
Christowed/ i, The white chalice of azalea. 


Azarole (ez zardul). Sot. Forms: 7 azeroll, 
8 azerole, 7-9 azarole.  [a. F. azerole (written 
by Tournefort acavole), cogn. with Sp. acerolo, aza- 
volla, Pg. azerola, It. azseruola, ad. Arab. oy yo jsl 


az-susrur, applied to the same fruit.] The fruit 
of the Neapolitan Medlar, a species of hawthorn 
(Crategus azarolus); also applied to the tree 
itself, sometimes called, after Fr., Azerolier. 

1658 Evetyn Fy”, Gard, (1675) 268 Cormes, services, aze- 
rolls, and the like. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 67 
Quinces bear almost in the same manner with Rasberries, 
Azeroliers, and Pomegranates. — ¢é¢d. (Dict.) Azeroll- 
Trees, ar Garden-Haw-Trees, which are usually planted 
against Walls. 1725 BrapLey Faw. Dict. s.v., The Azerole 
is indeed a kind of Medlar. 1864 Mrs. Woop Trev. Hold 
I1.i. 1 Leaping a dwarf hedge of azaroles. 


Azedarac (azedarek). ot, Also 8-9 -ach. 
[a. F. asédarac, Sp. acedaraque, a. Pers. >> 3\5\ 


asad dirakht ‘free (or noble) tree.’ The tree and 
hame were probably introduced into Spain and 
Sicily by the Arabs.] 

1. A lofty tree (A/eHa Azedarach), with bipinnate 
leaves and large bunches of fragrant lilac-coloured 
flowers, a native of the East Indies, but now com- 
mon in Spain, Southern France, and South America. 
Also known as Bead-trec, Pride of India, False 
Sycamore, and Holy-tree. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Azedarach ..the Bead-tree. 
1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 11. xvi. 3 Paths bordered 
with azedaracs. 1878 Alasque of Poets 30 Where clear-green 
chrysoberyl glows Beside azedarac in rows. 

2. Pharm. The bark of the root of this tree used 
in medicine. 1853 in MAvNE. 

Azime, variant of AZYME. 

+ Avzimene, a. Asirol. Obs. (See quot.) 

1647 Licty Chr. Astrod. xix. 118 Degrees lame and deficient 
(ote, called by some Azimene degrees). 1678 Puitirs, 
Azemen, 1819 J. Witson Dict. Astrol., Asimene or Weak 
and Lame Degrees .. when they ascend at a birth, render 
the native lame, blind, etc. 

Azimuth (zxzimip). Forms: 4-5 azimut, 
azymut, 4-7 azymuth, 6 azumuth, (7 azimynth, 
-moth), 6- azimuth.  [a. F. azimut, cogn. with 
It. azsimutto, Pg. azimuth, ad. Arab. w S| 
as-sumit, i.e. as=al the + sumitt, pl. of samt way, 
direction, a direction or point of the compass or 
horizon, and the are extending from it to the 
zenith. Cf. Gul J] crew samt-al-ra’s the direction 
or point over head, whence the term ZENITH. With 
the form azimynth cf. It. aziminthi (Florio).] 

1. An are of the heavens extending from the 
zenith to the horizon which it cuts at right angles ; 


the quadrant of a great circle of the sphere passing 


AZONIC. 


through the zenith and nadir, called an azémuth- 
circle. 

c1391 Cuaucer Astro/. 1. § 19 From this senyth.. ther 
come a maner krokede strikes like to the clawes of a coppe 
.. kervyng ouerthwart the almikanteras. And thise same 
strikes or diuisiouns ben cleped azymuthz. Thise Azimutz 
seruen to knowe the costes of the firmament. 1594 J. Davis 
Seamans Secr, u.(1607) 8 Circles of Azumuths, or verticall 
circles, are quarters of great circles, concurring together in 
the Zenith. 1598 Syivester Dz Bartas (1608) 299 The 
almycantharats, With th’ azimynths. 1651 Biccs Mew Disf. 
? 157 Severall azimuths meeting in the Zenith. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1. 178/2 These azimuths are represented .. on 
the globe by the quadrant of altitude. 1874 MosELEy 
Astron. ix. 45 If a great circle.. be imagined to be drawn 
from the zenith.. to the horizon, through any star .. it is 
called the azimuth circle of that star, 

2. The angular distance of any such circle from 
a given limit, ¢.g. a meridian. Hence, the ¢rze 
azimuth of a heavenly body is, the are of the 


horizon intercepted between the north (or, in the 


_ Southern hemisphere, sozth) point of the horizon 


and the point where the great circle passing through 
the observed heavenly body cuts the horizon. Its 
magnetic azimuth is the are intercepted between 
the magnetic meridian and this great circle. 

ztimuth compass: a minutely divided mariner’s compass, 
fitted with vertical sights, used for taking the magnetic 
azimuth of a heavenly body. <Aztwuth dial: one whose 
gnomon is perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. Azé- 
muth mirror: an instrument placed on the glass cover of 
a mariner’s compass and used for taking azimuths. 

1626 Capt. SmitH Accid. Yug. Seamen 36 Learne to ob- 
serue .. the Sunnes Azimuth and Almicanter. 1697 Dam- 
PIER Voy. (1729) 1. 531 The Azimuth Compass, an Instru- 
ment more peculiar to the Seamen of our Nation. 1762-9 
FALconer Shipwr. 1. 740 The pilots now their azimuth 
attend. 1834 U. K.S. Nat. Philos. U1. Astron, xiii. 255/1 
The true azimuth, compared with the magnetic azimuth, 
will give the deviation of the compass. _ 2 ; 

b. Zn azimuth: ina horizontal circular direction. 

1831 BREWSTER Of?ics xiv. 123 If we turn the steel plate 
round in azimuth. 1879 G. Prescott $f. Telephone 269 The 
mirror is so mounted as to swing in azimuth. 

3. transf. and fg. Horizontal angle, or direction ; 
point of the compass. 

1667 Sir R. Morayin Phil. Trans. 11.477 Notealso, at what 
Azimuth the Mark stands from the Gun. 1831 BREWSTER 
Optics xix. 167 Reflected from the second plate, at the azi- 
muths 90° and 270°. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 245 
Wind gauges..to show the inclination, as well as the 
Azimuth of the wind. 1867 CarLyLe Renin. Il. 52 How he 
found his way thither I know not (perhaps in a cab, if quite 
lost in his azimuth). 

Azimuthal (c:zimiz:pal), a. [f. prec. + aul] 

1. Of or pertaining to the azimuth ; used in taking 
azimuths. 

1654 S. Foster (¢/t/e) Elliptical, or Azimuthal Horolo- 
giography. 1667 Phil. Traus. Il. 435 The Suns Azimuthal 
Distance from the Meridian. 1702 Watts 7ézd. XXIII. 
1110 The Azimuthal Points of the Horizon. 1841 BrEwsTER 
Mart. Sc. wm. iv. (1856) 216 A brass azimuthal quadrant. 

2. In azimuth, in a horizontal circle. Azémuthal 
error (of a transit instrument): its deviation in 
azimuth from the plane of the meridian. 

1863 Cornzh. Mag. V11. 383 For azimuthal error, that is for 
the amount that the transit deviates from the north and 
south line. 1876 CHamBers Astvov. 668 By means of a 
screw a small azimuthal motion may be imparted. 1880 
Nature XXI. 211 The azimuthal rotation of the clouds. 

Azimu'thally (cf. prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
In azimuth, in a horizontal circle. 

1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 313 Herschel’s great 
telescope was set in a frame which also turned azimuthally. 

Azo- (zo-). Chem. Short combining form of 
Azote, nitrogen. Used to form the names of: 

1. gen. Compounds containing nitrogen, as Azo- 
humic, nitrogenized humic (acid); Azoli‘tmin, 
the principal colouring matter of litmus; Azolevic, 
an acid formed by treating oleic with nitric acid. 

2. spec. Substitution compounds in which nitrogen 
takes the place of another element, as in the Azo- 
paraffins, formed from the paraffiris by substitu- 
tion of 1 atom of nitrogen for 3 of hydrogen: 
e.g. azo-methane =hydrogen cyanide, azo-ethane= 
methyl cyanide, azo-propane =ethyl cyanide, ete. 

3. more particularly. Compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain nitro- 
gen combined in a peculiar way, constituting the 
azo- and diazo- compounds, or azo- derivatives, e. g. 

zobenzene, azotoluene ; diazo-amidobenzene, diazo- 
bromide , whence adjectives as asobenzovrc, etc. — 

1881 Darwin Veg. Mould v. 242 Some of the acids, which 
were called long ago azohumic, are enabled to dissolve col- 
loid silica in proportion to the nitrogen which they contain, 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem. U1. 731 Azolitmin is a red-brown 
amorphous powder. 1880 CLemENsHAW Warts' Aton. The, 
219 Those very remarkable organic combinations known as 
azo-anddiazo-compounds. 1880 FRISWELL in Soc. Arts Frit. 
445 Known as the azo-yellows, oranges, and scarlets, ; 

Azoic (azdwik), a. [f. Gr. d(w-os (f. d priv. + 
(wi life) +-10; cf. F. azoottgue.} Having no trace 
of life; in Geol., Containing no organic remains. 

1854 Pace 7ext-dk. Geol. 39 Azoic Period. 1873 W.Tuom- 
son Depths of Sea iv. 192 The bottom of the Mediterranean 
at depths beyond a few hundred fathoms is nearly azoic. 

Azonic (azgnik), z [n. Gr. d¢wvixds (better 


AZOOLOGY. 


&(wvos), f. ad priv. + avy belt, zone, region: see 
-1¢.] Not confined to a zone or region, not local. 

1795 T. Tavtor A peuletus (1822) 325 This order is called, 
by the Chaldaean theologists, azonic. 1870 Emrrson Soc. 
4 Soltt. viii. 163 The ‘azonic’ and the ‘ aquatic Gods.’ 

Azoology (2:20,p'lodzi). [f. Gr. d¢wos lifeless 
+-Aoyia: see -LoGy.] The scientific study of in- 
animate nature. 

_ 1817 Month. Mag. XIII, 10 With Perception he con- 
joined Zoology ; with Retention, Azoology. 

Azorite (zzorsit). Afin. [f. Azores, the islands 
where found + -ITE.] A white mincral crystallizing 
in minute octahedrons, occurring in albitic rock ; 
according to Hayes, a columbate of lime. 

1868 Dana A/tn. 761. 

Azote (&zdt). Chem. Also 8-9 azot. f[a. F. 
azote, f. Gr.d priv. + (w-ev = (a-ev to live, (a7 lifc. 
Littré points out that this word (like oxygen) is 
not etymoloyically formed, since Gr. d(wros means 
‘ungirt."] The name given by Lavoisier, from its 
inability to support life, to the gas now known as 
nitrogen. 

1791 KE. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 73 note, Azote .. combined 
with Calorique or heat, forms azotic gas..and composes 
two thirds of the atmosphere. 1791 HamiLton Berthollet's 
Dyeing J. 1. 1, i, Azot in its elastic form constitutes .. 
phlogisticated gas, 1848 Carrenter Anton. Phys. 25 Most 
plants require the element nitrogen or azote as one of the 
materials of their growth. 

b. fig. 1850 M:Cosn Diz. Govt. un. ii. (1874) 209 Unlike 
that air, all azote, of which the Atheist breathes. 1865 W. 
Patcrave Arabia I. 149 Vhe noxious Wahhabee atino- 
sphere, the purest azote of Mahometanism, 

Hence: +A‘zotane [see -ANE 2a], Davy’s name 
for Chloride of Nitrogen. Azotine (c*zdtain), a 
residuum of melted wool, rich in nitrogen, resulting 
from the action of superheated steam on mixed 
cotton and woollen rags. + A‘zotite, a salt of 
azotous acid, a nitrite. + Azotous (4zdtas), a., 
nitrous. + Azoturet (Azoutiiirét), a nitride. 
Azotometer (czotgm/tar), an apparatus for 
measuring the amount of nitrogen present. 

1827 Farapay Chem, Afantf, xix. 501 Tube syringes .. for 
the removal of azotane. 1884 Manch. Exatt. 20 Oct. 7/1 
The residue, which has received the name of azotine.. is 
valuable on account of its nitrogen. 1854 ScorFeRN in Orr's 
Circ. Sc. Chem, 326 Hyponitrous acid, termed by Graham.. 
azotous, or nitrous acid, 31819 CHitpREN Chem, Auadl. 110 
Azoturet of potassium or sodium. .the compound formed by 
heating potassium or sodium in dry ammoniacal gas. 1876 
Catal. Sci. App. S. Keus. No. 2564 Improved Azotometer. 

A-zoth. 4/ch. Forms: 5 azot, 7 azoch, 7-9 


azoth. [Corruption (ultimately) of Arab. 3h 


az-catig: see AssoGuE. Cf. F. azoth, Sp. asogue.] 
a. The alchemists’ name for mercury, as the cs- 
sential first principle of all metals. b. The uni- 
versal remedy of Paracclsus. Also fg. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v.in Ashm. (1652) 77 With Water 
of Azot to make éac virgiuis. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. un. iii, 
Your lato, azoch, zernich. 1655 T. VauGHAN Euphrates 
105 That glassie Azoth of Lullie. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v., 
Paracelsus’s azoth. .is pretended to have been a preparation 
of gold, silver, and mercury. 1835 Browninc Paracels. v. 
Wks. 1883 I. 183 Last, my good sword; ah, trusty Azoth, 
leapest Beneath thy master’s grasp for the last time? 

Azotic (azptik),@. Chem. [f. Azote +-1c; cf. 
F, azotigue.] Of, pertaining to, or chemically 
compounded with, azote. + Azofic air or gas: 
nitrogen. + Asotic acid: nitric acid. Also fg. 
deadening, dulling. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1.iii.55 No change 
of colour takes place in azotic gas. 1806 W. Tay.or in 
Ann, Rev. WV. 720 We steep their youth in ceaseless azotic 
confinement. 1830 LinpLey Vas. Syst, Bot. 168 The presence 
of azotic products in the vegetable kingdom. 1868 Duncan 
Jusect W. Introd. 12 A strong pungent odour analogous to 
that of azotic or nitric acid. 

Azotize (c-ztaiz), v. [f. AzorE+-12zE.] To 
nitrogenize ; hence, to deprive of oxygen, lcaving 
nitrogen only. Aszotized ///. a., nitrogenous, 
containing nitrogen. 

180g Edin. Rev. 111. 421 What was formerly called .. 
deoxygenating the system these writers term azotising. 
1819 Branne Chem., Belonging to the class of azotized 
basic bodies . . [are] tea and cofice. 1859 CARPENTER A nivt, 
Phys. vii, The Kidneys .. throw off the azotized compounds 
which result from the decomposition of the tissues. 

||Azulejo (apelého). [Sp., f.ase/ blue, AZURE. ] 
A kind of Dutch glazed tile painted in colours. 

1854 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 430 The azudejos or 
coloured tiles, found inthe Alhambra. 1874 O'SHAUGHNESsy 
Mus. & Moonlight 36 The quaint rich azulejos, with their 
own Melodious manner of bright metaphor. 

Azuline (zzivlain). ii f. Sp. asu/ blue + -1NE ; 
cf. aswrine.] A particular shade of blue. 

1864 G. GLapsToxe in Keader 8 Oct. 450/3 Solutions of 
chromium salts .. litmus, azuline. 1883 M. Hawets in Con- 
temp. Rev. 423 Shades of colour known by such names as.. 
Magenta, Alexandra blue, azuline. 

Azure (2391, 231), 56. anda. Forms: 4 
azer, 4-5 asur(e, 5 aser(e, aserre, 6 asour, 
aisur, 7 azur, 5- azure. [a. OF. azur, asur 
(11the.), cogn. with Pr., OSp. asur, Pg., Sp. azul, 
It. assurro, assuolo, med.\.. asura, azcurum, azo- 
dum, adaptations of Arabic (a/-)/azward, a. Pers. 


603 


| Sy), dy) layward, lishward, \apis lazuli, blue 


colour. ‘The initial / is absent in the Romance 
langs., apparently having been dropped along with 
Arabic article a/-, or as if it were the article 7’, It 
remains in med.Gr. AaCovprov, and ined.L. /asurius, 
fazur, lazulus, lapis lazuli, literary forms taken 
directly from orienta] authors or sourccs.] 

1. The precious stone lapis lazuli. 
cus “LE, Adit, P. B. 1411 Al in asure & ynde enan- 
mayld. /és/, 1457 Bassynes ful bry3t of brende golde clere, 
Enaumaylde a azer, ¢1374 Cnaucer 7roylus I. 1321 
A broche of golde and asure. ¢1435 Vorr. Portugal 351 
‘Ther gold and’ sylvyr wase spred, And asur that wase blewe. 
1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 169 ‘This tombe was.. 
set with precious stone, Alayde with asour. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 65 Richly gilded, and adorned with Azure, 
and Mosaicke workmanship, 1783 W. I*. Martyn Geog. 
Vag. 1. 131 About Tauris, the mineral azure is also found. 

2. A bright bluc pigment or dye ; ed/7f/. a fabric 
dyed of this colour. 4. of Al/mayne: ? Prussian bluc. 

(Ultramarine is made from powdered lapis lazuli.) 

€1374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 330 Youre figure Before me 
stante Cloothed in Asure. 1430 Lypc. Chrow. Troy 1. ii, 
And gan forthwith with golde and asure paint. rg02 Ar- 
NoLD Chrou. 169 Make an hole in a tree... doo in y* hole 
good asure of almayne .. and the frute shalbe blew colour. 
1§52 Act 5-6 Fdw. VI, vi.§ 11 All broad Plunkets, Azures, 
Blewes and other coloured Cloth. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny 
II. 484 Caruleum or Azur, is acertaine sandy grit or pouder. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.874 The darkest-coloured smalts, 
known as King’s-blue or azure. 

3. Her. The blue colour in coats of arms, repre- 
sented in engraving by horizontal lines. 

@ 1330 Sire Degarré 995 With the scheld of asur, And thre 
bor heuedes ther in. 1429 Pol. Poeurs (1859) 11. 142 Thre 
flour-de-lys of gold, The fielde of asure. 1610 Gwit.t.im 
Heraldry \. iii. (1660) t9 Blew .. in Blazon is termed Azure. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/,, Azure ,. signifies the blue colour inthe 
coats of arms of all persons under the degree of a baron. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 143/2. 

. The clear blue colour of the unclouded sky, 
or of the sea reflecting it. (Originally, the deep 
intense blue of more southem latitudes.) 

1481 Caxton Alyrv. 11 vill. 81 The colour of Asure lyke 
unto the heuen whan it is pure and clere. 1656 CowLry 
Davideis 1. Wks. 1. 354 He cuts outa Silk Mantle from the 
Skies, Where the most sprightly Azure pleas’d the Eyes. 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 408 Celestial azure brightning in her 
eyes. 1823 Byron /sland ui. iii, The vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure. 

5. The unclouded vault of heaven. 

1667 MtLron /’, 1. 1.297 Not like those steps On Heavens 
Azure. 1738 GLover Leoutdas 11. 14 Mingling its majestic 
front With heav’ns bright azure. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. 
Poets 19 Above, the crystal azure, neeeEE, pale. 

b. fig. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes. 1. ix, Borne aloft into 
the azure of Eternity, 1873 Tynpai. Addr. Brit. Assoc., 
When you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past. 

B. ad). fer: Blue. 

a1450 Syr Eglauore 1030 He bare, Aserre, a grype of 
golde. ?16s0 Don Bellianis 16 A Knight cloathed in an 
azure armour. 1859 TrENNnyson “dare 181 Sir Lancelot’s 
azure lions, crowned with gold. 

2. Coloured like the unclouded sky; orig. of a 
deep intense blue, vow usually of a soft clear bright 
blue, as is the sky of our more northern latitudes ; 


sky-coloured, cerulean. 

e1go5 Dunsar wa Leuves xi, The hevinly aisur skyis licht. 
1§93 SHaks. Lucr. 419 Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 
21626 Bacon Sylva § 5 No Beast hath any fine Azure, or 
Carnation, or Green Haire. a 1763 SHENSTONE Ocles (1765) 
tro The little halcyon’s azure plume Was never half so blue. 
1813 Scott 7rferinain 1. xxvii, Slow the dark-fring’d eye- 
lids fall, Curtaining the azure ball. 1819 SHeLLey Kos. & 
Helen 957 1t was the azure time of June. : 

b. (Used, like L. caruleus, as an epithet of sea- 


and river-deities and things belonging to them.) 

1697 DryvDeN Vire. Georg. wv. 560 High o'er the Main in 
wat'ry Pomp he rides His azure Carr. 172§ Pore Odyss. v. 
426 An azure sister of the main. 

3. a. fig. Like the unclouded sky; clear, cloudless. 

3827 CarcyLe AVisc. 1. 36 Is not Klopstock, with .. his 
azure purity..a man of taste? 1841 Brewster A/art, Sc. 
U1. iv. (1856) 146 Those azure moments when the clouds broke 
from his mind. 

b. transf. in Jewellery (see quot.) 

18s H. Emmanvet Diam. & Prec. Stones, Sometimes .. 
stones which are set open, or, to use the technical term, 
‘azur,’ have the interior of the setting enamelled or painted, 
to throw a tint of colour into the gem. 

C. Comb., as asure-bice (=bice), -b/ue, -ctrcled ; 
azure-coloured, -eyed,-veined, azure-spar, lazulite, 
azure-stone, the lapis lazuli, cr lazulite. 

argoo E, E. Afisc. (1855) 78 Iff thou wylt preve asure bice, 
if hit be good or badde. 1859 W. CoteMan Woodlands 
(1862) 113 The pretty Azure-blue butterfly (7olyoomatus 
Argtolus. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 29 High over all the 
azure-circled earth. 1617 JVardens' Acc. in Heath Grocers’ 
Comp.{1869) 426 Azure couloured cloathes for the poore men’s 
gownes. 1791 Cowrer /éfad 11. 539 Minerva azure-eyed 
advanced. 1657 TomLixson Aeuou's Disp. 417 The Azure- 
stone is most commonly in the gold mynes. 

A-zure,v.  [f. prec. ; ef. F. aszrer (Cotgr.).} 
To paint, dye, or colour azure or bright blue. 


Hence Azuring wvé4/. sé. 

1490-1587 [see Azurev]. 1656 W. Moxtacue Accom/fl. 
Wom. 118 We azure wainscots, paint images, guild swords. 
1791 IlaAmitton Berthollet's Dycing 1.1. u. i, The silks are 
..azured with river-water, 1833 Slackw. Mag. XXXIV. 
540 She saffrons the hills, and azures the mountains. 1869 


AZYMOUS. 


Hug. Mech. 2 July 340/2 Aniline colours have been employed 
.- for the azuring of the surface of the paper. 

Azurean (izifier/in), a. rare. [f. Anurna. + 
“EAN (after cerulean),]= AzUnk, AZUIEOUS. 

1882 Garden 18 Mar. 188/3 The deep azurean blue Scilla. 

A-zured, ff/.a. arch. or Obs. [f. Aztne+ 
-ED; cf. F. asuré (16th c.).] Coloured azurc; 
= AZURE a. (in variotis scnses): a. fple. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 57 The blewe cote of the heuens 
azured. 1587 FLemine Contn. /lolinshed 11. 1335/2 ‘Iwo 
banners of silke azured with the armes of Aniou. 

b. adj. 

1562 LEiGH Armorie (1597) 128 In the shield, the azured 
field is resembled tothe mightie]oue. ¢1§go Maxtown Faust, 
xiii, 109 In wanton Arethusas azur'd arms. 1604 E. G. 
DY Acosta’s (list, Indies v. xx. 384 Vpon the middest of the 
beard hee had a peece..of an azured stone. 1658 LeNNARD 
Charron's Wisd. 1. x). § 4 (1670) 146 The azured heaven... 
counterpointed with stars. 1833 I. Taytor fant, vit. 242 
‘The deep azured night. 

Azureous (Aaziiter/as), a. rare. [f. AZURE + 
-Eous,] Of a clear blue colour; azure. 

Azurine (xzitirain, -in,,a.and sd. [a. F. asurin 
(Cotgr.); cf. It. aswrrino (Florio 1398), mcd.L.. 
azurinus: sec -INE}.]} 

A. adj. Blue, azure; according to Littré, pale 
blue, inclining to grey. 

1600 Hakcuyt /’oy. III. 37‘ R.) They lay a color [on their 
wrists] which continueth dark azurine. 

B. sé. The Blue Roaeh (Leuciscus cwruleus), 
distinguished by the slate-blue colour of its back. 

1832 Yarrew. in 7rans. Linn. Soc. XV11. 1. 8 From the 
prevailing blue colour of this fish I have been induced to 
call it the Azurine. 1875 ‘Stonenence’ frit. Sports iv. ib 
306 The Azurine is another fish only found in Lancashire. 

Azurite (a-zitirait). Wen. [f Azure + -ITE.] 

41. Blue carbonate of copper, a valuable ore, 
closely allied to malachite. 

1868 Dana Ain, 715. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 398 
Azurite occurs in large transparent crystals of the most ine 
tense blue, 

+ 2. Obsolete name of Lazv.itr. 

1816 R. JAMESON .J/rn. I. 341. 

+Aczurn, a. Obs. rare—'. [app. f. Azure sé. 
+-N as in leathern, silvern; but ct. F.asurin, It. 
asurrino.| = AZURE, 

1634 MiLton Comus 893 Thick set with agate, and the 
azura sheen Of turkis blue, and emerald green, 

Azury (azari, éziiri), 2. [f. Azure +-y1; cf. 
F. azuré.] Bitic, bluish, tinted with soft clear blue. 

1600 TouRNEUR 7rans/. Met. vii, The skie, whose hue was 
azurie. 1611 GwiLuim //eraldry in. vii. 116 The columbine 
is pleasing to the eie. .in regard of the Azurie colour thereof. 
1849 C. Bronté Shiréey xii. 171 Fleeces of white cloud fine 
as azury snow. 

+ A-zury, 54. Oés. In 6 asure, 7 asurie. 
[? subst. use of prec.; perh. influenced by collectives 
in -RY, as embroidery.] Azure hue or colour. 

1s03 Hawes Evvainp. Virtue xiv. 286 Whan we were in 
the ayre of asure There dyd vs mete the noble lerarchy. 
1600 Tourneur 7ransf. Met. xxi, Encircled them with faire 
imbroderie Of sacred lights in ayre-cleare azurie. 

Azygos, azygous (x‘zigas), a. (and sd.) Phys. 
[\a. or) f. Gr. a¢uyos unyoked, not a pair, f. d priv. 

+ (uydv yoke: see -ous. Cf. mod.F. azygos.] A. 
adj. Fellowless, unpaired: a technical epithet of 
organic parts not existing in pairs. B. sd. An 
organic part of this description. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 The Azygos, or vena 
sine pari. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Aled. Wks., Azygos vein, 
is a branch of the upper trunk of the vena cava, arising on 
the right side. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. V.81/1 The 
pancreas is an azygous..organ. 1870 RoLLESTON Anim, 
Life Introd. 38 An azygos orifice in the abdominal walls. 

A-zygously, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In azy- 
gous manner; not in pairs, singly. 

1854 Orr's Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 73 The three .. arteries 
..come off az}gously—that is.. not in pairs, but singly. 

Azyme (xzim, -aim). Also 7 azime. [ad. L. 
azymus adj., azyma sb. pl., a. Gr. adpos, -wa, fa 
priv. + Cin leaven. Cf. F. asyme adj., acymes sb.] 
The Jewish passover cake of unleavened bread ; 
also in 7/. the feast of unleavened bread. 

]1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. RK. xv. \xviii. 644 Paast made 
gnely of mele and of water hyghte Azima.] 1582 N. ‘I. 
(Rhem.) 1 Cor. v. 7 Purge the old leaven, that Pek may be 
a_new paste, as ye are azymes [Wyctir, therf; TinpaLe. 
Genev. swete breed; 1611 unleauened}. — Mark xiv. 1 The 
Vasche vvas and the Azymes after tvvo daies. 1651 Aazw- 
leigh’s Apparition 206 Peculiar ceremonies, to wit. . the use 
of their Azimes and the obligation of their first born. 

Azymite (xzimait). [ad. L. azjmita, ad. Gr. 
acupirns, f. d¢vpos: see prec. and -1Tr, In I’. azy- 
mite.) One who administers the Eucharist with 
unleavened bread; a name given by the Greek 
Chureh to members of the Roman Church, and to 
Armenians and Maronites. : ae 

1727-5: in Cuampers Cyc/. 1850 Torrey wWeander's Ch. 
Uist, NI. 418 ‘The two parties called cach other by the 
heretical names, Azymites and Prozymites. ; 

Azymous (z'zimas), a. [f. L. azym-us, a. Gr. 
d¢dpos +-0ts.] Unleavened. 

1727 Cuambers Cyci., slzymus. | 1763 Dict. Arts & Se. I. 
238/2 The [atin Church. . maintain, that the bread in the 
mass ought to be azymous. 
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(bz). The second letter of the Roman alpha- 

bet, ancient and modern, corresponding, in 
position and power, to the Greek #efa, and Phe- 
nician and Hebrew Seth, whence also its form is 
derived ; representing the sonant labial mute, or 
lip-voice stop consonant. ‘The plural has been 
written Bees, B’s, Bs. 

¢ 1000 ELFric Gram. iii. (Zup. 6) PA 6dre nigon consonantes 
synd zecwedene mvTAE, batt synd dude. hinesynd na mid 
ealle dumbe, ac hi habbad lytle clypunge .. bas ongynnad 
of him sylfum and zeendjad on bam clypjendlicum stafum. 
4, c,d, g, ~, tseendjad on ¢. ¢€1375 WycLir Serv. Sel. Wks. 
1871 II. 239 pis eire lernede first his a, bi,ce. 1588 SHaks. 
L.L.L. v. it. 42 Beauteous as Incke.. Faire as a text B. in 
a Coppie booke. 1610 Chester's Tri. (1844) Addr. 23 The 
chiefest part of this people-pleasing spectacle, consisted in 
three Bees, viz. Boyes, Beasts, and Bels. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War Advt., Witness my name, if Anagram’d to thee, 
The letters make, Nu hony in a B. 1878 Daily News 8 
July 5/2 He pronounces his P’s like B’s. 

2. Phrases relating to the letter. Wot to huow a 
B from a bull’s foot, Not to know a B from a 
battle-dore. to be entirely illiterate. 

140x Pol. Poems II. 57, I know not an A from the wynd- 
mylne, nea B froma bole foot. 1609 Dexker Guls Horue- 
Bk. 3 You shall not neede to buy bookes, no, scorne to dis- 
tinguish a B from a battle dore. 1660 HoweLt Eng. Prov. 
16 He knoweth nota B. from a battle-door. 1846 BrackEn- 
RIDGE JWod. Chivalry 43 There were members who scarcely 
knew B from a bullls-foot. 


ITI. Used, like the other letters of the alphabet 
(see A, the /etter), to indicate serial order, with the 
value of second, as quire B, the second ‘quire’ or 
sheet of a book, ‘Horse Artillery, B Brigade, B 
and C Batteries, Woolwich ;’ (b., 4.) the left-hand 
page or verso of a leaf, the second column of a 
page. The following uscs are more special : 

1. In Afusic: In England the 7th note of the scale 
of C major, which is called H in Germany, where 
B means the English B flat. B was the first note 
modified by a semitone in the musical scale, whence 
the signs b, originally a 6 with round bottom (=B b, 
Fr. B rond), and 4, originally a b with square 
bottom (=B 4, Fr. B carré), which since ¢ 1620 
have been applied as indicating ‘ flat’ and ‘natural’ 
to all notes of the scale. A piece of music ‘in B’ 
has as its main scale that beginning with B. 

{c 1450 Burlesque in Rel, Ant. 1. 83 Every clarke. .seythe 
that a-re gothe before be-my.] 1597 Morey /xtrod. ALus. 3 
Every keye hath but one cleife except b fa, bmi. 1731 
Swirt Afollo Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 161 For he could reach to B 
in alt. 1873 A. CoteripcEe Moscheles 1.271 Mendelssohn.. 
played his charming Capriccio in B minor. 1879 CurwEN 
Mus. Theory 73 The fourth [note] in the key of F is B flat. 

2. In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumenta- 
tion, law, etc., B is put for a second or another 
person or thing. (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1997 Tomunxs Law Dict. s.v. Agreement, lf a bond or 
note be given by A., the more effectually to enable B. to 
bring about a match, etc. 1870 Bowen Logic 207 The two 
categorical formulas 4 is B, or A is xot B. 1879 BRowNiNG 
Dram. Lyrics Wks. V1. 92 A.’s book shall prop you up, 
B.’s shall cover you. 

3. In Algebra: b. (see A II. 3.) 

TIL. Addbreviations. 

1. B. (Music) Bass, Basso. B. (Chenz.) Boron. b., 4. born. 
B. (in Academical degrees) Bachelor, or its Latin equivalent 
baccalanreus, as B.A. (or A.B.) Bachelor of Arts; B.C.L. 
Bachelor of Civil Law; B.D. Bachelor of Divinity; 8.L. 
Bachelor of Law, also (Fr.) Bachelter-és-lettres; B.S. 
Bachelor of Surgery; B.Sc. Bachelor of Science: LL.B. 
(Legum Baccalanreus) Bachelor of Laws; M.B. Bachelor 
of Medicine. Bb. (b.) in Cricket ‘Byes, b. bowled by. In 
other combinations as B.C. Before Christ. B.C. Bad char- 
acter; a mark formerly set on a soldier on his expulsion 
from his regiment for gross misconduct; B. and S, Brandy- 
and-soda; B.V. (Beata Virgo) The Blessed Virgin. 

2. B. or &. flat, a humorous euphemism for dug 
(Cimex lectularius). 

1853 Dickens Househ. Words XX. 326 A stout negro of 
the flat back tribe—known among comic writers as B flats. 
1867 Coruh. Mag. Apr. 450 That little busy B, which in- 
variably improves the darkness at the expense of every 
offering traveller. 1881 T. Hucues Ragdy Tenn. 58 An in- 
sect suspiciously like a British B. flat. 

+ Ba, v. Oés. rare. [Prob. a nursery or jocular 
word, imitating the action of the lips in an infant’s 
kiss ; but cf. OF. dae-r, dce-r, to open the mouth, 
gape.] To kiss, asa child. In the second quot. 
it seems to be uscd substantively for the action of 
kissing. (Cf. OF. éaée, opening of the mouth.) 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Wyf's Prod. 433 How mekly lokith Wilkyn 
our scheep! Com ner, my spouse, let me ba thy cheke. 
a@1gz9 SKELTON Ay darling dere g With ba, ba, ba, and bas, 
bas, bas, She cheryshed hym both chcke and chyn, 

Ba, early form of Bo a. Obs. both. ee 

Baa (ba), v.; also 7-9 ba(e. [Formed in imita- 
tion of a shcep’s or lamb’s bleat; cf. Norm.F. daz, 
Cat. be, shcep.] ‘To bleat. ; 

a 1886 Sipney (J.) Like a lamb, whose dam away is set, 
He trebie baas for help. 1607 Suaxs. Coy. 1. 1, 12 He’s a 


604. 
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Lambe indeed, that baes like a Beare. 1765 C. Smart 
Phzdrus (Bohn) m. xiv. 506 You little fool, why, how you 
baa! This goat is not your own mamma. 1877 A. B. Ep- 
warps Uf Nile vi. 138 Our sacrificial sheep .. comes baa- 
ing in the rear. 

Baa (ba), s¢6. Forms: 6-7 bea, ba, (7 Sc. bae), 
7~ baa, 9 (veduplicated) ba-ba. [f. prec. vb.] The 
cry of a sheep or lamb; a’bleat. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 37 They haue no propertie 
of sheepe but bea. c1600 Ever-Green (1761) I]. 58 With 
mony a Bae and Bleit. 1870 Dazly News 11 Oct., We civic 
sheep have set up so loud a ba-ba that we have terrified the 
wolves. 1877 Brackie Wise Mex 264 The snow-white 
lamb.. fills the solitude with tremulous baa. 

b. Comb., as bea-waymenting, -wailing ; baa(h- 
ling, a little lamb ; baa-lamb, nursery equivalent 
of ‘ lamb.’ 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia (1622) |xix.77 Still for thy Dam with 
bea-waymentingcrie, 2 1649 DrumM.or Hawtn. PoewsWks. 
(1711) 4/2 There bea-wailing strays A harmless lamb. 1854 
THACKERAY JVewucomes 2 Silly little knock-kneed baah-ling. 

Baad, obs. f. éade, pa. t. of Bip. 

Baaing (bain), v4/. 5b. [f. Baa v. +-1ne1.] 
The crying or bleating of a sheep. 

1832 Marryat J. Forster xxxi, The ba-aing and bleating. 
1862 Max Mucter in A/acw. Mag. Nov. 57 Can we admit 
.. that those who imitate the baaing of the sheep name the 
animal? | ' 

Baa‘ing, ///. a. [fas prec.+1NG2.] Crying 
baa like a sheep; fg. noisily silly. 

1818 Keats Exdym. 11. 3 There are.. who unpen Their 
baaing vanities to browse away The comfortable green and 
juicy hay From human pastures. 

Baake, obs. form of BAKE v, 

( Baal (be-2l). Pl. Baalim, [Heb. 5y3 daa/ 
lord.] The chief male deity of the Phoenician and 


Canaanitish nations ; hence, /ravsf. false god. 

1382 Wycuir Fxazg. il. 13 The sones of Yrael .. serueden 
to Baalym and Astaroth. 1535 CoveRDALE zéid., Serued 
Baal and Astaroth. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativ. xxii, Peor 
and Baalim Forsake their temples dim. 1835 J. ANDERSON 
Disc. Elijah App. 352 The title of Baal or Lord thus be- 
stowed upon the objects of idolatry. ; 

b. attrzb. as in Baal-priest, -worship. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart, Kes. u. ix, There are True Priests, as 
well as Baal-Priests. 1863 V. & Q. 26 Sept. 251 Baal-worship 
prevailed in the pre-Christian era. 

Baal, obs. form of Bait v. 

Baal-fire: see BALE-FIRE. 

Baalish (b7‘-Alif), z. [f. pree.+-1sH.] Of or 
belonging to Baal; idolatrous. (In 17th c. applied 
opprobriously to the Roman Catholic worship ; so 
with the three following.) 

* 1690 Usziah & Fotham 16 Mistaken zeal .. Made unfore- 
seeing Levites, Baalish Tools. 

Baalism (béiliz’m). [f. Baat+-1su.] The 
worship of Baal; idolatry. 

a 1625 E. Cuaroner Szxv Seri. (1629) 38 Hath not super- 
stition and Baalisme infected..our land? 1630 FULLER 
Pisgast w. vii. 130 In the interim betwixt the Judges, Baal- 
isme was first brought into Israel. 1862 Masson in A/acov, 
Mag. Aug. 325 Baits to idolatry and Baalism. 

Baalist (bzi-alist). [f. Baat+-1st.] A wor- 
shipper of Baal; ¢vazsf. a worshipper of false gods 


or idols, an idolater. (Opprobriously, = Romanist.) 

a1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 134 
Baalists..calling for fire to bee sent. @1618 SYLVESTER 
Tobacco Batt. 190 (D.) Tobacco’s smoakie-mists .. from the 
Iberian Baalists. 1642 N. Warton in Archevol. XXXV. 332 
(D.) Our soildiers could not forbeare dauncing in the holie 
quire, whereat the Baalists were sore displeased. 

Baalite (ba‘abit). [f. Baau + -1TE.] = prec. 
Baalitical (bzialitikal) @., of Baal or Baalites. 

1639 SANDERSON Serwz. II. 134 Elijah once said to the 
Baalites, etc. 182: Keats /saded lvii, Those Baalites of 
pelf, Her brethren. 1659 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. 558 No 
Argument this to fall to.. Baalitical Worship. . 

Baard, ‘a sort of sea vessel or transport ship.’ 
(Old Records.) Bailey 1721. 

Baas, Baate, obs. forms of Basr, BATE. 

+ Bab. Os. A former nursery word for dad or 
pata. [Cf. BaBa; also It. dadd0 papa, dad J 

1598 Frorio, Paffa .. the first word children vse, as with 
vs dad or daddie or bab. ; 

Bab, earlier, and now dial. form of BABE. 

Bab, dial. form of Bos, a bait for cels. 

Baba! (baba), an infantile variant of fa-fa, 
papa. Cf. Bas. 

1863 Kinastey IVater-Bad, 48 Sitting down and crying for 
his baba (though he never had any baba to cry for). 

|| Ba‘ba2, [lr.] A kind of light plum-cake. 

¢ 1864 FRANCATELLI Cook's Guide 298 Particular care should 
be taken in baking the baba to prevent its acquiring a deep 
colour. 1868 Gourre Cookery Bh. (1869) 533 Butter a baba- 
mould, 6 inches in diameter. 

Ba‘bacoote. [ad. Malagasy da-bako-to.] The 
largest species of lemur (Lichanotus brevicaudatus) 


found in Madagascar. 

1880 J. Sinree Gt. African Isl, xiv. 270 The .. Babacoote 
is believed by the Bet&aniména tribe to be an embodiment of 
the spirits of their ancestors. 


- BABBLE. 


+ Ba‘ban, ba‘bbon. O%s. [Origin uncertain: 
apparently from infantile utterance. (The similar 
Celtic words are all late; some of them prob. 
from English.)]= Baber, BaBy, 1, 2. 

c1230 Aucr. R. 234 Weope efter him, ase ded pet lutel 
baban [v.7, barn] efter his moder. 1570 Levins Manip. 
/163 Babbon, pupus. nes 

+ Ba‘bbart. Oés. [Origin unknown: cf. Bog v., 
dialectally dad ; the termination is prob. -ARD.] An 
old appellation for the hare. 

¢1300 Names of Hare in Ret, Ant. I. 133 The stele-awai, 
the momelart, The evele i-met, the babbart. . 

Babbelyinge, obs. form of BABBLING. 

+ Ba'bber-lipped, ¢. Ods.; also 4 baber- 
lipped, § babyrlyppyd. [Origin of badder un- 
known; cf. prec., also F. dadine lip of a horse, 
bear, etc., and see d/abber-lipped (1485), blobber- 
lipped.| Waving thick projecting lips. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. v. 190 He was bitelbrowed * and 
baberlipped also. c1440 Prof. Parv. 20 Babbyrlyppyd, 
labrosus. 1607 Lingua um. vi.in Hazl. Dods?. 1X. 404 An 
old. . babber-lipped .. slave that, looking himself by chance 
in a glass, died for pure hate. : 

Babbie, babby, Sc. and north dial. f. Bapy. 

+ Ba‘bbin. Os. [variant of Bavin.] A faggot 
or bundle of brushwood. 

1711 E. Warp Quizz. I. 412 Sancho found another Cabbin, 
And for his Pillow took a Babbin. 1732 Disc. Potatoe 33 If 
broom can be had, babbins or faggots of that will do. 

Ba‘bbiting. [f. prec.+-1ncl.] A fitting of 
Babbit-metal. 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl. 11. 79 The journals being so 
made that the babbitting may be readily renewed. 

Babbit-metal. [Also Baddit's metal; f. name 
of the inventor.] <A soft alloy of tin, antimony, 
and copper, used in journal-bearings, etc., to di- 
minish friction. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts, Badbbit’s Metal. . composed of 25 
parts of tin, 2 parts of antimony, and § a part of copper. 

Babblative (be-blativ). [f. BaBBLe wv. + 
-ATIVE. Cf. ta/kative.] Given to babbling; prat- 
tling, prating, loquacious. 

1583 PA2lotinius (Halliw.) He was..neither to bablative 
withe flattery, nor to whust with morositie. a@1624 Br. M. 
Smytu Sevaz. (1632) 265 Sad with the graue, babblatiue with 
praters. 1829 SouTHEY 577 7, More (1831) I. 350 Professors 
of the arts babblative and scribblative. 1838 CarLyLe in 
Froude Li tz Loud. v. 1. 139 Sterling particularly argu- 
mentative, babblative, and .. unpleasant. 

Babble (bz"b'l),v. Forms: 3-4 babel, 4-8 -le, 6 
-yl, -il, 6- babble. [Cf. Du. and LG. dadbelen, 
Ger. pappelen (bappelen), Da. bable, Icel. babbla 
(not known in OE., ON.,OHG); F.dadz//-er, t3the, 
in Littré: cf. also It. daddolare to play the baby. 
In some of these languages probably adopted from 
others ; in none can its history be carried far back ; 
as yet it is known in English as early as anywhere 
else. Probably formed (with frequentative sufhix 
-le ; cf. prattle) on the repeated syllabic 4a, éa, 
one of the earliest articulate sounds made by in- 
fants, fitly used to express childish prattle. No di- 
rect connexion with Bade/ can be traced; though 
association with that may have affected the 
senses. ] 

I. intransitive. ; 

1. To make imperfect attempts at speech, like a 
child; to utter inarticulate or indistinct sounds. 

1362 Lana. P. P. A. v.8 And so I babelide [v.7. bablide, 
blaberde, blaberid] on my Beodes. 1534 More Com/f. agst, 
Trib, u. Wks. 1187/2 They heard her tonge bable in her 
head .. after that the head was fro the bodye. 1560 Disoé. 
Child in Hazl. Dods?. 11. 295 When the child waxeth some- 
what old, For meat and drink he begins to babble. 1607 
Hieron Ws. 1.149 Nurses doe halfe chew the meate to the 
little ones, and doe babble with them in their owne stammer- 
ing and vnperfite language. 1842 Tennyson Dora 132 And 
babbled for the golden seal, that hung From Allan’s watch. 

2. To talk childishly, to prattle; to talk inco- 
herently or foolishly ; to utter meaningless words. 

1230 [see BaBBLinG ff/.a. 2). 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 
vii. 102 For ye without wytte sholde alway bable. 1599 
Suaxs. Hex. V, 1. iit. 17 (Theobald), And ’a babled of greene 
fields. 1610 Bp. CARLETON Furisd. 248 As they bable in their 
decretals. 1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro 1.1, They only babble who 
practise not reflection, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick.i. 4 His 
reason went astray. . for he babbled, for a long time, about 
the generosity and goodness of his brother. 

3. To talk excessively or inopportunely; to 
chatter, prate. . 

cxszo Barctay Airy. Good Mann. (1570) Aj, Olde men 
which haue vsed in time passed to bable In barbarike lan- 
guage, 1526 TinpaLt AZatt. vi.7 When ye praye, bable not 
moche, as the gentyls do. 1599 Suaks. Much Ado 1. iii, 
36 For the Watch to babble and talke. . is not to be indured. 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr. 227 Ever chattering and 
babling as if they had obtained a patent for prating. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, ut. 237 And let me tell you, girl, Howe'es 
you babble, great deeds cannot die, 

4. transf. of streams, brooks, etc. ; also of young 


BABBLE. 


birds, and sfec. of hounds that give tongue too 


loudly or without reason. 

1399 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 395 The nedy nestlingis .. bablid 
with her billis. 1611 Marknam Countr. Content. u, iii, 22 
If any young Hound will.. run babling away without the 
scent. 1777 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fort, 27 Kcho babling b 
the mountain’s side. 181z Combe (Dr. Syntax) Pictur. xxv 
(D.) And when they babble in their din, 1 am a special 
whipper-in. 1860 TrENNyson Sroof, | bubble into eddying 
bays, I babble on the pebbles. ; 

+ 5. ?To waver, oscillate, quiver. Ods. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 20/1 Bablyn, or waveryn, Librillo, 

IL. transitive. 

6. To repeat or uttcr with meaningless iteration ; 
to speak foolishly or incoherently ; to prate. 

¢1418 /’ol, Poems (1859) 11. 244 To bable the Bible day 
and ngt. 1548 CoverpaLte Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol., 
Though he babil nener so many thinges of fayth and good 
workes, 2651 Wittir tr. Primtrose's Pop. Err, 1. xiviit. 
4os5 That which he babbles concerning the spirit of the 
World. 1847 Barua /xgol, Leg. (1877) 232 Mere unimean- 
ing talk her parch’d lips habbled now, | 

7. Yo reveal by talking or chattering. Cf. d/ad. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § /pigr. (1867) 96 Who heareth 
all, And all bableth. 1791-182g Disraewi Cur, Lt, (1859) 
I]. 338 The queen .. impatiently babbled the plot. 1852 
D. Mitcnert Dream Life 15 Griefs too sacred to be babbled 
to the world. 


Babble (bz'b’l), 54. Forms: 5-6 bable, 6- 
babble. Sec BiBpBLE-BABBLE. [f. the vb. Cf. F. 
éabrl, 15th c. in Littré.] 

1. Inarticulate or imperfect speech, such as that 
of infants; prattle. 

1668 R. Lestrance Vis. Quev.(1708)5 The Conjurer granted 
my request, and the Spirit went on with his Babhle. 1864 
Tennyson £7. Ard. 607 The babes, their babble. 1871 
Darwin Dese. Max ii. 55 Man has an instinctive tendency 
to speak, as we see in the babble of our young children. 

2. Idle, foolish, or unscasonable talk ; prating. 

¢1460 Play Sacr. 648 Avoyde fealows, I loue not your 
bable. 1513 More Rich. /// Wks. 57/1 Neither mute nor 
ful of bable. 1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bfps. vi. 138 He had 
greater matters to trouble his head withall, then Mr. Holy- 
woods bables. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. X. xxi. ix. 182 A 
great deal of unwise babble on this subject. 

3. Confused murmur, as of a stream. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Wt without AL. v. 164 This Sack has 
fill’d my head so full of bables, I am almost mad. 1870 
Morris £arthly Par, 11. 1. 13 Nought he seemed to hear 
Save the brook’s babble. 


Babblement (bx‘b’lmént).  [f. BaBBLE v. + 
“MENT. Cf. mod.F. dadillement (not in Cotgr.).] 
1. Incoherent, imperfect, or idle talk ; thought- 


less or unseasonable chatter, babble. 

1644 Mitton Educ, Wks. 1738 1.136 Deluded all this while 
with ragged Notions and Babblements. 1834 CARLYLE Fr. 
Rev. I. 1. vii. 174 A spoken Word meaning a Thing, and 
not a Babblement meaning No-thing. 1860 TyNnpatt Géac. 
x. § 23. 167 The babblement of streams. 

2. Open-mouthed communication of news, se- 


crets, etc. 
1850 BLacxie schylus 1. 124 Lest some one hear, and, 
with swift babblement, Inform their ears who rule. 


Babbler (bx-blez). Also 6-8 babler.  [f. 
BaBBie v.+-ER1, Cf. dabelard.} 


lL. A foolish or idle talker, chatterer, prater, 
x530 Pacsor. 196/1 Babler, dadillart. 1535 CovERDALE 
Eccles. x. 11 A babler of his tonge. 1693 Everyn De da 
Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. 13, 1 do not like a great Babler, who 
talks of nothing but his Skill. 1781 Cowper Exfost. 502 
Babbler of ancient fables. 1860 Kincscey J/¢se. I]. 162 
Englishmen are no babblers; they are a dumb, dogged 
people. 
2. One who tells too freely what he knows ; a 
prating gossip, a teller of secrets. 
1s80 HottyBanp 7reas. /'r. Tong, Babttlard, a babler 
«.a tittle tattle. 41625 Bacon Ess. (1874) 19 For who 
will open himselfe to a Blab or a Babler? 1781 Cowper 
Friendship xvii, Aspersion is the babbler's trade, To listen 
is to lend him aid. 1822 Byron IWVerner y.i, We must have 
no third babblers thrust between us. 
3. A hound that gives tongue too freely. 
1732 BerKeLey Adiphr. Wks, 1732 1. 169 You shall often 
see among the Dogs a loud Babler, with a bad Nose, lead 
the unskilful. 1735 SomeRVILLE C/ase 1. 66 The vain Babbler 
shun, Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong. _ 
4. Name given, on account of their harsh chat- 
tering note, to the Long-legged Thrushes. 
1839 Penny Cycl.s.v. Merulidz, Subfamily Crateropodinz, 
Babblers. Legs remarkably long and strong, with the claws 
but slightly curved. 1873 Tristram J/oad xiii, 250 The 
bulbul, the bush babbler, the Moabite sparrow. 
+ Babblery. 04s. In 6 babelary, bablarie, 
-erie, [f. BABBLE v.+-RY; cf. F. dadsllerie in 


Cotgr.] Idle chatter, babble, prating. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 494/x A longe babelary, 
parte to no purpose and parte plaine heresie. 1567 Drant 
Horace Epist. u. ii. Hiv, He kills me with his bablarie. 
1593 Stusses Motive Gd. Wks. 115 Deceyve the world no 
longer with your bableries for filthy lucre sake. 
“| Confused with BARERY or BAcBLERY. 
1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. Mijb, Wherin is painted some 
babblene or other of imagery woork. /ézd. 222 Toyes, fan- 
tasies, and bableries. 
Babbling (be~blin), v4/. sd. [f. Babaie v.] 
1. Incoherent talk, idle chatter, babblement. 
¢1380 Wycuir /i&s, (1880) 190 Preiere of holy lif... not of 
babelynge of lippis. 1535 Coverpa.e /’rov. x. 19 Where 
moch bablinge is, there must nedes be offence. 1611 Brack 
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Prov. xxiii. 29 Who hath contentions? who hath babbling ? 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II]. xi. rr All this pro- 
phetic talk was but the babbling of an old man. 

2. transf. Cf. BABBLE ¥. 4. 

1686 Gent?. Recr.1. 15 Babbling .. is when the hounds are 
too busy after they have found a good scent. 1736 Swirt 
Wes, (1841) I]. 131 The little church bells shall cease their 
babblings. 1837 IlAwtnorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1871) 1. 59 
No noise .. but the babbling of the stream. 

+3. tWavering, oscillation. Cf. BABBLE z, 5. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 20/1 Babelynge or wauerynge, Vacrl- 
tacto, librillacio. 

4. altrib., as in babbling-place, -school, etc. 

1650 Suerwoop, A Babbling place (where gossips meet), 
caqnuetotre, 1653 Mu.ton //irelings Wks. (1851) 387 Bred up 
for Divines in babling Schools. 


Ba‘bbling, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NnG 2,} 

1, Making imperfect efforts at speech. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 187/1 ‘Vhe Papists will 
pray in a mumbling and babling sort. 1828 Scott /. AL. 
Perth \11. 85 The babbling cry of childhood. 

2. Chattering, prating, foolishly talkative. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 100 To babelinde, and to spekefule ancren. 
1588 Suaxs. 77¢, A. 1v. ii. 150A long tongu’d babling Gossip. 
1735 Pore Prof. Sat, 304 Such babbling blockheads. 1855 
Mocuae Lat, Chr, (1864) Il. 1. v. 71 His degradation was 
concealed from a babbling and censorious world, 

3. ¢ransf. Cf. BABBLE v. 4. 

1588 Saks. 7¢¢. A. u. iii. 17 The babling Eccho mock’s 
the Hounds. @1610 FLetcHeR /atthf£ Sheph. m.i, Here 
never durst the babling Cuckow spit. 1735 SoMERVILLE 
Chase\. 281 A lagging Line Of babling Curs. 1814 Worpsw. 
Wh, Doe. 257 The scorn Of babbling winds. 

Ba‘bblingly, ad. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In a 
babbling manner, with babblcment, chatteringly. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 562 Irk- 
somely and bablingly repeated. 1862 C. S. C[arvercey] 
Verses & Transl. 157 Thou shalt be aroyal fountain.. From 
yon cavernous mountain Thou breakest babblingly. 


+ Babblish, a. Ods. [f. BaBBLe 56, + -1sH 1] 
Full of idle talk, SBabblishly adv., babblingly. 

1574 Wiitcirt Defence 262 (R.) Is this the reuerence due 
to the scriptures, thus bablishly to abuse them? 


Babbly (be«'bli), a. [fas prec.+-¥1.] Full 
of babble, chattering, prating, garrulous, 

1865 CartyLe Fredk, Gt. LV. xu. vil. 177 ‘ For the times are 
babbly (Ger. geschwdtzig},’ says Goethe, ‘And then again 
the times are dumb.’ 1868 — in Froude’s £é/e (1882) I. 317 
In his babbly way. 

Babbon, variant of BaBan, Ods., baby. 

Babe (bz'b). Also 5-7 bab. [Prob. a contrac- 
tion of BaBan; cf. Tom, IV ill, Gib, [Zugh, and similar 
pet-names. Now superseded in ordinary use by 
its own diminutive Baby (cf. Zommy, IVillre, etc.), 
and retained chiefly as a literary and poetic word. 
Babe, and not daby, is used in the Bible.] 

1, An infant, a young child. 

1393 Gower Coxf I. 290 How this babe all bloody cried. 
c1460 Jownley Alyst. 149 Alas, my bab, myn innocent. 1540 
Hyeve Vives’ J/ustr. Chr. Wom. ee Yv, Blessed of God 
from his babes age. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Fohx ii. 1 My 
babes, these thinges write I vnto you, that ye synne nct. 
1605 SHaks. A/acb. wv. i. 30 Finger of Birth-strangled Babe 
{visnes, drab, slab]. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vell. 381 And kiss‘d 
her thoughtless babes with many atear. 1807 CraBpBe Par. 
Reg. 1, (1810) 70 Recorded next a Babe of love I trace ! 

+2. A doll, puppet ;=Basy sé. 2. Ods. 

1530 Pacscr. 196/1 Babe that children play with, powffce. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, May 240 Bearing a truss of trifles 
.. As bells, and babes, and glasses in hys packe. 1595 
Suaks. Fohn ui. iv. 58, I should forget my sonne Or madly 
thinke a babe of clowts were he. 

3. fig. A childish person ;= Basy sé. 5. Babes in 
Christ: newly-made converts to Christianity. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Cor. iii. 1 As vnto carnall, even as it were 
vnto babes in Christ, 1588 A. Kine Camistxs’ Catech. 53 
Wavering babs caried about with everie wind ofdoctrin. 1611 
Biste Transl. Pref, 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearke. 
1771 Wescey IV&s. (1872) VI. 6 Even babes in Christ are in 
such a sense perfect. 

4. Comb. and Attrib.; cf. Basy sh. B, 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. Ixxxvi, A young babe- 
soul from thence to gain. 1826 Scott /Voodst. xx, We, the 
babe-eaters, had too many acquaintances at Brentford. 1855 
Tennyson Mand 1, 1.13 He came with the habe-faced lord. 
1868 People’s Mag. 1 Apr. 213 (title of verses) Babe-wisdom. 

Babee, obs. form of BaBy. 

Ba‘behood. arch. [f. Babe +-noop.} Infancy. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Pref. 2 Ilis minoritie of 
tendre babehood. /dfd. Luke ii. (R.) The strengthlesse 


babehoode of the body. 

Babel (bé-bél). a. Heb. 523 Sa0c/, Babylon ; 
associated in Genesis with the idea of ‘ confusion,’ 
but not referable to any known Semitic root; ac- 
cording to Prof. Sayce, for Assyrian a0-2/u gate of 
God, or éa6-t/i gate of the gocs, the Assyrian 
rendering of the Accadian Ca-dimira (sce 7rans. 
Soc. Bibl. Archwology I. 298, 309).] 

1. The city and tower, of which the attempted 
construction is described in Genesis ix, where the 
confusion of languages is said to have taken place ; 
hence &. a lofty structure; b. a visionary scheme. 

1382 WycuiF Gen, xi. 9 Therfor was callid the name of it 
Babel, for there was confoundid the lippe of all the erthe. 
1667 Mitton P. £. 1. 468 And still with vain designe New 
Babels, had they wherewithall, would build. _ 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Journ. Ferns. (1721) 16 What remains of this mighty 
Babel ..is no more than twenty Foot high. 1711 STEELE 


BABION. 


Spect. No. 167 P 3 The fond Builder of Babels. 1847 Tex. 
NYSON /’rinc, iv. 59 Let be Their cancell’d Babels. 

2. A scene of confusion; a confused assemblage, 

1625 Fretcuer M4. Watker (T.) All the chambers Are a 
mere babel, or another bedlam. 703 MAUNDRELL Journ. 
Ferus. (1721) 48 A mere Label of broken Walls. 1731 Swiri 
Repeal Test Act (T.) The whole babel of sectaries joined 
against the church. 1860 G. Morkis /’oems 173 We are only 
two, dear brother, in this babel wide ! 

3. A confused turbulent inedley of sounds, 

a1g29 SKriton £4. Aumnyng 387 A clatterynge and a 
babel] Of pe ply 1863 Kinosity Water Bab.i. 32 Such 
a noise, row, hubbuith, babel, shindy, hullabaloo. 1884 Alanch. 
Exam. 16 Sept. 4/7 This confused and confusing babel of .. 
idle objurgations. 

4, Comb. mostly attrib., in which dadel ap- 
proaches the character of an adj. (« ‘confused, 
turbulent,’ or ‘lofty, huge’), as in babel-confusion, 
-sea, -sound, -tower; also babel-builder; babel- 
scheme, a visionary project. 

1746 Hervey MWed¢t, (1818) 39 God from on high laughs 
atthe "Babel-builder. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 101 Sion 
is not built by the * Babel-confusions. 1729 Savace HM anderer 
II. v. (D.) The traitors rear their *babel-schemes. 1853 
Kinasrey //yfatia v. (1879) 67 The *Babel sea which wel- 
tered upand downevery street, 1816 Soutuny Poet's Pilgr. 
1, Wks. X. 20 All disregardant of the *Babel sound. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (1870) 1. vi. 99 * Babel towers of chimneys. 

Babel, obs. form of BauBLE and Banh.e, 

+ Ba‘belard. Oés. [f. BaBBLEv. +-arb ; prob. 
after F. babillard.) A babbler, chattcrer, 

1678 Mrs. Benn Sir P. Fancy 1. 1.237 They [men] are tbe 
greatest Babelards in Nature. 

Babelary, -ery: sce BABBLERY, BAURLERY. 

+Babelavante. O¢s. [connected with OF, 
babeler to make sorry jests, or with BauBLe, q.v.] 

« 1400 Chester Plays u. 34 Sir Cayphas, harcken nowe to 
me, This babelavante ofu]r Kinge woulde be. 

Babeldom (bé'b’ldom). [f. prec. +-pom.J} A 
state of things like that at Babel; noisy confusion, 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 681 Reverence has few dedicated 
Temples in the Babeldom of nineteenth century England. 

Babelet (bé!-blét). A tiny babe. 

1867 J. Maccrecor Kod Noy on Baltic 277 One of these 
babes carried in her arms a still smaller babelet. 

Babelind, obs. form of BanBLine. 

+ Ba‘belish, a. Ods. [f. Bape +-i1sH.J Of 
the nature of a babel, noisily confused. 

1605 Camden's Ke.(1636) 40 Brings the same to a Babel- 
lish confusion, 1656 Brount Géossogr. s.v. Babel, Hence 
"tis we use dabelish for confused. 

Babelism (bé'béliz’m). [f. Base. + -isM.J 
Noisy confusion of specch ; strange utterance. 

1834 Notices of Louth 269 Hungry critics .. with their 
usual acrimony and Babelism. 1865 Athenxum 15 July, 
They forthwith read what is presented to them, reproducing 
to a nicety .. all the queer Babelisms. 

Babelize (bz! béloiz), v. [f. BabEL+-1zz.] To 
make a babel of, bring to confusion. 

1600 TournEuR J/'ransf. Met. xi, Her high esteeme is of 
high heav'n despis’d; O see ere long her Babel Babelliz‘d. 
1880 B. Sotymos £.rf. Soudan, To putrefy the language into 
several thieves’ lingoes, to babelize literally. 

+ Ba’bery. Os. Also 4 babeuwry, -eurie, 
6 baberie. [perhaps orig. a spoken or written 
corruption of dadwynrie, BABOONERY ; in later use 
f. Base, Basy sé. 4.] Grotesque ornamentation in 
architecture and books; grotesque absurdity. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 1189 (Caxton) Many subtyl com. 
passynges, As babeuwryes [v.7 babeuries, rabewyures, ra- 
bewynnes}and pynnacles, Ymageryes and tabernacles. 1400 
Destr. Troy v. 1563 Ymagry ouerall . . Of bestes and babery. 
1580 Sipney Arcad. Verses x. 181 Trim bookes in velvet 
dight With golden leaves and painted baberie. 1613 Sir E, 
Hosy Counter-snarle 13 Thus might I stuffe much paper, 
with many like vnsauoury Baberies. 1678 Puituirs AA?/., 
Babeuries (old word), antick shapes, ridiculous forms of 
things. 1775 Asu, Badery, the finery with which children are 
delighted. Badewries, odd kind of antic works, silly things. 

+ Ba‘beship. Oés. [f. Bare+-suip.} Infancy. 

1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apoph. 172 From his tendre babe- 
ship .. nousleed in the preceptes of philosophie. «1679 T.° 
Goopwin Hess. (1863) VII. 477 Out of their babeship. 

Babewen, -ewynye, obs. forms of Banoon, 

|| Babiana (bebi,zi-na, -and). Bo, [mod.L., 
f. Du. Babianer, given to the plants because thcir 
subterrancan stems are eaten by baboons.} A 
South African genus of bulbo-tuberous /ridacea, 
with handsome yellow, purple, or scarlet flowers. 

1835 Penny Cycl. Il. 226/1. 1882 Garden 27 May 358/3 
Those strange Babianas which one so seldoin sees in their 
beauty in our English gardens. 

Babie, Babil, obs. forms of Basy, BARBLE. 

| Babillard (babil’ar, be-bilaid). [F., f. 2a- 
biller to chatter: see -arD. Cf. BaweELanp, and 
BaRBLer 4.] The CHATTFRER, a small bird. | 

180z in G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 15. _1851 Gar- 
deners’ Chron. 581 The Babillard, a little bird of passage. 

Babingtonite (bebintgnait). /7. [nained 
after Dr. Babington, physician and mineralogist : 
see -ITE.] A_bisilicate of iron and lime, with 
inanganese and magnesia, found in greenish-black 
crystals at Arendal in Norway, and elsewhere. 

1837-68 Dana .)/in. 227. 

+ Sap ion: Oés. Also 6-7 -oun, 7 -an. [a. F. 
éabion “a babion or baboone’ in Cotgr., ‘a kind of 


BABIROUSSA. 


small monkey’ in Littré, who takes it as distinct 
from éadouzn BaBooN, and formed on ‘a radical 
éab found in éadzole’: cf. BAUBLE. It was ap- 
parently identified in Eng. with dabo0n, and seems 
also to be the immediate source of LG. davian, 
Du. daviaan, G. pavian, baboon.}] A baboon; an 
ape; applied in contempt to persons. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyzthia’s Rev.1.1, Neither your .. satyr, 
nor your hyzena, nor your babion. 1610 — i/ch. v. i. 14 For 
Babiouns, or Puppets. 1605 Drayton Maz in Moone 341 
Tbe nimbie Babion. 1627 — Alooncalf in Agincourt, etc. 
173 Ofall the rest that most resembled man, Was ano’r-wore 
aeiasomees Babian. 1624 Massincer Par7. Love i. v, Fare- 
well, babions. 

Babiroussa, -russa (babir#si). Zoology. 
Forms: 7 barbirousa, 8—9 babyroussa, -rouessa, 
babiroussa, 9 babirusa, -russa. [f. Malay 4d67 
hog + rf#sa deer; also in Fr.and mod.L.] A spe- 
cies of wild hog (Baérrussa alfurus) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia, the upper canine teeth of 
which, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up- 
wards and backwards like horns ; also called Hog- 
deer, Indian hog, Horned hog. 

1696 W. MountaGue Delrghts Holland 85 Barbirousa is 
half Hart, half Hog. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. 11. 112 The 
babyrouessa is still more remote from the hog kind than the 
capibara, 1883 Athenvur 1 Dec. 706/3 A male and two 
female babirussas .. from Celebes. 1883 ///ust. Lond. News 


8 Sept. 243/2 We present a few sketches of the Babiroussa 
.- recently presented to the Society. 

+ Ba‘bish, v. Ods. Also 5-6 babysh(e. [?f. 
OF. édaudiss- lengthened stem of daubzr to mock, 
ridicule ; cf. daduse, babuise, mockery. Perhaps 
influenced in use by éaé7sh adj.] To scoffat, scorn ; 
to treat with contempt as mere children. 

61460 Townley Myst. 78 Fosephe. Thay excusyd hir thus 
sothly .. And babyshed me that was old. 1548 Upa tt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Fohn vii, The Phariseis had babished the 
simple people with fained and colde religion, 1549 OLDE 
Erasm. Par. + Vin.ii. 15 We do not thus babyshe woman- 
kynde, as thoughe we woulde exclude them from .. salua- 
tion. [Cf Sc. ‘ Babérs, To scoff, to gibe; to browbeat.’ Jam.} 

Babish (betbif), 2. arch. [f. Bape +-Isu.] 
1. Of or befitting a babe ; infantile, baby-like. 

1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 593/2 Their deedes .. 
verye babishe and veniall. ¢ 1670 Buxvan Conf, Faith Wks. 
72 Lhe actors herein have been counted babish Christians. 
1855 SINGLETON V’rrgz/ II. 459 Her babish darts From tender 
hand she flung. 

2. contemptuously, Babyish, childish, silly. 
1553-87 Foxe A. & JZ. 1173/1 You babishe infantes and 
noddies. 1653 S. Fisner Baby Bapt. To Rdr.2 Empty An- 
swers, absolute Absurdities, Babish Baflings. 1775 Asn, 
Babish, childish, trifling. 

+ Ba‘bished, 2. Ods.rare—'. [Cf. BapisHz.] 
Made babyish or childishly silly. 

1535-75 App. PARKER Corr. 199 What with my .. overmuch 
shamefastness, I am so babished in myself, that I cannot 
raise up my heart .. to utter in talk, etc. 

+ Ba‘bishly, acv. [f. Basis a. + -ty2.] In 
the manner of a babe or infant. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T.(1618) 147 Child- 
ishly and babishly deluded. 1625 UssHer Answ, Fesuit 403 
Our Challenger .. will hardly find one Father .. that ever 
spake so babishly herein. 

+ Ba‘bishness. Ods. Babyishness. 

1557 Recorpe J’hetst. Y iij b, So were it plaine babishe- 
nesse, to couet every morsell. a 1603 T. CartwriGHT Con/fut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) Pref. 15 This babishnesse of translation. 

+Babism. 04s. rare—'. [f. Bape + -18u.] 
A childish practice. 

1653 S. Fisuer (¢z¢/e\, Baby-Baptism meer Babism. 

+ Ba:blatrice, zonce-wd. ? Female babbler. 

1595 Locrine 26 (Halliw.)O you cockatrices and bablatrices 
That in the woods dwell. 

Bable, obs. spelling of BarBLE, found also in 
all its derivatives: cf. prec. and next. Also obs. 
form of BAauBLE. 

Bablia‘miny. xonce-wd, A babbler. 

1608 MippLeton Trick to Catch iw. v, Wks. 11.84 Out, you 
babliaminy, you unfeathered, cremitoned quean. 

|Baboo (bab). [Hindi 4a#.] orig. A 
Hindoo title of respect, answering to our A/r. or 
fisquire; hence, A native Hindoo gentleman ; 
also (in Anglo-Indian usc), a native clerk or official 
who writes English ; sometimes applied disparag- 
ingly to a Hindoo or, more particularly, a Bengali, 
with a superficial English education. Hence Ba- 
boodom, -ism. 

1782 /udia Gaz. 12 Oct. (Subscription-list’, Cantoo Baboo 
.. 200 Sicca Rupees. 1823 Heser /uvdian F¥rnd. 11 Oct., 
Some of the more wealthy baboos ‘the name of the native 
Hindoo gentleman answering to our esquire), 1854 Sroc- 
QUELER Srit, [ndia 120‘The sircar, baboo, purvoe, or what- 
ever he may be called, is the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and it is not unseldom .. that his master is his debtor. 
c 1866 A. Lyatt Old Pindaree I'd sooner be robbed hy a 
tall man... Than be fleeced by a sneaking Babco. 18.. Pad 
Mall Gaz. 18 July 11 Baboodom is making ready for its great 

rotest against education or anyothercess. ¢ 1879 ABERIGH- 
Biccad 21 Days in India 49 However much we may desire 
to diffuse Babooism over the Empire. 

Baboon (bab#n). Forms: 4 baboyne, ba- 
bewyne, 5 babewyn, -ewin, -ewen, -wyn, -wen, 
baubyn, 6 babound, baboyn, babwyne, 6-7 
baboune, baboone, 6- baboon. fa. F. baburn 
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(73th c.), mod. éadouin, or ad. med.L. babewynus 
(used in England 1295, see Du Cange), found also 
in the forms éadoutnus, baboynus, babuynus (some, 
if not all, of which are merely latinized from F. or 
Eng.) ; = It. dabduzno, Sp. dabuino. French has also 
babion, treated by Littré as a distinct word, but in 
Eng. identified with daécon, and the source of LG. 
bavien, Du. baviaan, HG. pavian, baboon. The 
earlier history of the word is unknown. 

Diez suggests connexion with F. éeéize the thick lip of a 
cow, dog, monkey, compared with dial, Ger. dé¢fZe muzzle. 
Scheler, from its application also to children, refers it to 
same root as éaée or It. babéolo,etc.; others compare med. L. 
papio (see Partoun), a kind of wild dog mentioned by Jac. 
de Vitriaco, and Maundevile. Finally we may compare OF. 
babau, babou, baboue, babouye, baboy, a grimace, a ‘mouth, 
Jaire la baboue @,to make mouthsat. According to Daunon 
(Hist, Lit, xvi. 39), in 13th c., med.L. babuinare meant 
‘to paint marginal figures in MSS.,’ and F. dadouznz was 
equivalent to Aomunczo; in the earliest known F. quotation 
in Le Dit des xx waniéres de vilains (13th c.), Zé vilains 
éaéuins is a simpleton or ninny, who gapes at the statues in 
front of Notre Dame while his purse 1s cut from behind. 
The original meaning, and the order of the senses, thus 
remain quite uncertain.]} 

+1. A grotesque figure (perhaps of a daboon in 
sense 2) used in architecture or decorative work. 

(Cf. 1405 Test. Ebor. 1. 317 Ciphus deauratus, coopertus.. 
de aquilis, leonibus, coronis, et aliis babonibus. ] 

cx325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1409 Lyfte logges per-ouer & on 
lofte coruen, Pared out of paper & poynted of golde, Brope 
baboynes abof, besttes an vnder. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
ur. xi, The corue knottes by craft of masonry, The freshe en- 
bowing wt verges ryght as lynes, And the housyng ful of 
babewines [ Arzzted backewines]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 20/1 
Babewyn, or babewen (1499 babwyn, or babwen), det7ppzs, 
tpos, fignientunt, chimera. 1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier 
(1871) 38 Like a half face baubyn in brass, 1861 Our Eng. 
Home 72 Among the jewels of Edward II was a spice-plate 
‘enamelled with baboons.’ 

2. A member of one of the great divisions of the 
Stmiade or Monkeys, distinguished by a long dog- 
like snout, large canine teeth or tusks, capacious 
cheek-pouches, and naked callosities on the but- 
tocks ; they are inhabitants of Africa, Southern 
Asia, and the adjacent islands. 

c1400 Maunpev. xxii. 238 Babewynes, Apes, Marmesettes, 
and othere dyverse bestes. 1481 Caxton Reyzard (Arb.) 
98, I wende hit had be a mermoyse, a baubyn, ora mercatte. 
1530 Patscr. 196/1 Babwyne beest, dadoyx. 1605 SHAKS. 
Aacé. 1.1. 37 Coole it with a Baboones blood. 1774GotpsM. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 354 The baboon .. is from three to four feet 
high. 1834 {See Are 2.} 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 
480 His forehead low as that of a baboon. 

3. fig. as a term of abuse; cf. afe. 

c1500 Robin Hood (Ritson) xi. 238 He then began tostorm, 
Cries Fool, fanatick, baboon! 1592 Nasne P. Penilesse Ej b, 
Is it anie discredit for me, thou great babound .. to be cen- 
sured by thee? 1628 WitHER Brit. Rememtb.1. 977 Such 
Apes, and such Baboones, As Parasites, and impudent Buf- 
foones. 1678 WycnerLey /2.-Dealer 11. i. 25 No chattering, 
.Baboons, instantly be gone. 

4. Comb. baboon-bird; (see quot.) 

1883 1. THurN /xdians of Guiana 116 The bird (Threnadus 
Afthitaris) called in the colony baboon-bird from the resem- 
blance of its deep note to the ‘ baboon.’ 

Baboonery (bab#‘néri). Also 4 babwynrie. 
[Cf. F. dadoutnnerie ‘apishnesse, fopperie, foolerie’ 
(Cotgr.), f. dabouz : see prec. and -ERY.] 

+1. Grotesque ornamentation: cf. BABERY. Ods. 

1383 Wycuir J&s. i. (1880) 8 3if pei drawen be peple .. by 
coryouste of gaye wyndownes .. peyntyngis and babwynrie. 

2. A collection or colony of baboons ; cf. o0kery. 

1613 CuarMan Masque Mid. Tenip.(D.) A vast, wither'd 
and hollow tree, the bare receptacle of the Baboonerie, 

3. Baboonish condition, conduct, or behaviour. 

a 1848 Marryat 2. Reefer xix, The improvement .. that 
baboonery had made toward manhood. 1857 Wat. A/ag. 11. 
168 Oranges which he demolished ina style of the most perfect 
baboonery. — 

Baboonish (bab#nif), a. [f. BaBoon + -1sH1,] 
Resembling a baboon ; baboon-like. 

1824 GALT X othelax 111. 277 The baboonish-looking visage 
of the Italian. 1824 Miss Ferrier /xherttance I, ii. (D.) 
A long, wrinkled, smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

+ Baboonize, v. Ods.—° [f. BaBoon + -1z.] 

1611 Cotcr. Babouinner, to baboonize it; to play the 
monkey; to use apish or foolish tricks, or knauish prankes. 

|| Babouche (babsJ). Also 7 baboushe, 9 
baboosh. [a. F. dadbcuche (cf. Sp. babucha), a. 


Arab. ssh labiish, ad. Pers. pk paposh a 


slipper, f. f& foot+fdsh covering, fdshi-den to 
cover. The change from / to 4 is seen also in 
pasha, bashaw.] A Turkish or oriental slipper. 
1695 Motteux St. Olon's Alorocco 90 They have Shooes, 
or rather Slippers, without Heel’s, call’d Baboushes. 1863 


(Daily paper), Boots of red leather .. encased in babouches 
of black leather. 


Baboun(e, -ound, -oyn:e, obs. ff. Baboon. 

Babtym, obs. form of Baptism. 

|| Babui'na. [fem. of mod.L. dabuinus BABoon, 
=F. daboutne.] A female baboon. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 398 An old babuina. 

+ Ba‘burd. Oés. Sc. Also 6 bawburd. [a. F. 
bébord, adopted from Teutonic ; cf. OF. dac-dord, 
Ger. bakbord, Du. bakboord.]= LARBOARD. : 

[c885 K. /ELFrED Oros. 1. i. § 20 Burgenda land was us on 
bac-bord.] 1513 Douctas 4 neis y. iv. 20 Betwixt the rolk 
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and Gyas schip On bawburd fast the innar way he leit slip. 
¢1570 R. Sempite Fleming Berge, With steirburd, baburd, 
lufand lie. @ 1605 MontcomeriE Poems (1821) 238 On baburd 
syde, the whirling of the sand. 

Babwen, -yn, -ynrie, obs. ff. BaBoon, etc. 

Baby (béibi), 5. Forms: 4-6 babi, 5 babee, 
6 babye, 6-7 babie, 4- baby; 6-9 dia/. babby. 
[A pet-form of BABE (see -Y4), which passed into 
familiar use, while daée remained as the dignified 
word (e.g. in Scripture) and is now chiefly poetic.] 

1. An infant, a young child of either sex. (For- 
merly synonymous with chz/d; now usually re- 
stricted to an infant ‘in arms.’) 

1377 Lana. P. P27. B. xv. 94 With penaunce and passioun 
of pat babi. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 265 The yonge babies 
crieden alle. c1475 Babees Book 45 Yee Babees in housholde 
that done duelle. 1533 BeLteNpDENE Lévy v. (1822) 438 We 
bere na armoure aganis babbyis. 1611 SHAKs. 17x, T. 11. 
i.6 You’le kisse me hard, and speake to me, as if I were a 
Baby still, 31771 Fenninc Exg. Dict., Baby, a young child, 
distinguished from ‘ babe,’ because that is applied to children 
who can both walk and speak, but this to those who can do 
neither. 1864 Tennyson £2. Ard. 194 Lightly rocking 
baby’s cradle. 1865 Dickens Aut. #7. 3 ‘The fire that 
warmed you when you were a babby.” 

+2. A doll, puppet. Oés. 

1552 Hutoet, Baby or puppet for chyldren, Pufa. 1563 
Homilies, Idolatry ui. (1844) 238 Puppets and babies for 
old fools in dotage. 1651 Litty Chas. / (1774) 219 Whose 
father sold babies and such pedlary ware in Cheapside. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 500 P 3 Little girls tutoring their Babies. 
1721 Pore Let. Blount 3 Oct., Sober over her Sampler, or 
gay over a jointed Baby. 

+3. The small image of oneself reflected in the 
pupil of another’s eye; hence fo look babies. Obs. 

1593 Jedl-trothe’s N. ¥. Gift 39 That babie which lodges 
in womens eies, 1621 Burton Azxat. A/eZ. 10. ii. Vi. v. (1651) 
576 They may kiss and coll, lye and look babies in one 
anothers eyes. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 66 Only to 
speculate his own Baby in theireyes. 1682 Mrs. Benn City 
Le ut. i, Sigh’d, and lookt Babies in his gloating 

yes. ; 

+ 4. 4/. Pictures in books; perh. orig. the orna- 
mental tail-pieces and borders with cupids and 
grotesque figures interworked (cf. BABERY). Still 
in north dial, 

1598 Sy_vesTER Dz Bartas (1621) 5 We gaze but on the 
babies and the cover, The gaudy flowers and edges painted 
over. 1618 Haves Gold, Rem. (1673) 1. 8 Provided that, in 
the Tables and Maps, there were no pictures and babies. 
1655 Futter Hist. Camb, (1840) 39 More pleased with babies 
in books than children are. 

5. fig. (contemptuously) A foolish or childish 
fellow. 70 swell of the baby: to be childish. 

1603 Patient Grissil 17 My brisk spangled baby will come 
into a stationer’s shop. 1618 Breton Court. & Countrym. 
19 (D.) Solong in their horne booke that, doe what they can, 
they will smell of the Baby till they can not see to read. 
1660 Mitton Free Commonw. Wks. (1851) 430 If we were 
aught els but Sluggards or Babies. 

6. transf. The young of an animal; cf. B. 1 a. 

1883 G. ALLEN in Anow/ledge 18 Aug. 97/2 While he [the 
young hare} is still a baby. : ; 

7. fig. A (comparatively) tiny thing ; cf. B. 1a. 

1859 JEPHsoN Brittany vii. 88 Turrets beside which the 
leaning tower of Pisa is a baby. 

B Comé. (in which éady approaches in use to 
an adj.) 

1. General relations : a. appositive (Aezce = ‘little, 
tiny’), as baby-boy, -figure (1€06), -germ, -girl, 
-stream, (and of animals) daby-bird, -elephant, 
-snake; ’. objective gen. with verbal sb. or pple., 
as baby-eater, -seller (1634), -worship, -farmuing ; 
c. similative, as dadby-blind (1627), -mild; a. at- 
trib. (of or befitting a baby), Aezce = ‘infantine, 
innocent,’ ‘little, tiny,’ ‘babyish, silly,’ as dady 
age, brow (1005), dance, face, hand, mind, sole, 
talk; e. attrib. (for a baby’s use), as daby-dasket, 
-clothes, -clouts, -linen, -things (1783); f. para- 
synthetic deriv., as dadby-faced, -featured (1780). 

1634 Bayne Ox Coloss. 357 The *baby age of the Church. 
1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 168 The *baby-basket sent 
her .. when King James I. was born. 1864 Kincsiey Water 
Bab, 279 An old song .. learnt when she was a little *baby- 
bird. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 6 Filiall, or 
rather *baby-blind obedience. 1605 SHaxs. Jfacé. 1v. i. 88 
Weares vpon his * Baby-brow, the round And top of Souer- 
aignty. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 11.174 * Baby-browed 
And speechless Being. 1770 J. Love Cricket 7 Leave the 
dissolving Song, the *baby Dance. 1848 KincsLey Saint's 
Trag. 1.1. 40 Worshippers of black cats, *baby-eaters, and 
such like. 1864 Reader 14 May 626 The mind of a *baby 
elephant. 1713 Swirt Cadenus §& V. Wks. 1755 111. u. 16 
A “baby face, no life, no airs. 1883 A. Dopson in £7. 
Tilust. Mag. Nov. 79/2 That *baby-faced beauty. 1780 
Cowrrr Progr. Error 201 * Baby-featured, and of infant size. 
1606 Suaxs. 7”. & Cr. 1. iii. 345 The *baby figure of the 
Gyant-masse Of things to come at large. 1842 TENNYSON 
Talking Oak xx, She gamboll’d on the greens, A *baby- 
germ. 1871 M. Cots Alrg. § Alerch. 1. i. 16 The Mar- 
chioness had a *baby-girl. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 
64 Feeds from its *baby-hand .. The callow nestlings. @ 1845 
Hoop Lycus Poems (1858) 307 The leopard was .. *baby- 
mild in its feature. 1784 Cowper Zasé v. 190 Infirm and 
*baby minds. 1634 J. Horne Fanua Ling. 123 * Baby-sellers 
[zzgivend?] boast and speak proudly. 1864 TENNYSON 
Aylmers F. 186 Tender pink five-beaded *baby-soles. 1864 
Realm 15 June 5 Ravines from which Jumna, Indus, and 
Ganges, yet *baby streams, gush. 1850 Marc. Futter Wom. 
in 19th C, (1862) 311 To talk *baby-talk and give shallow 
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accounts ofdeepthings. 1783 Ainswortut La/, Dict., * Baby 
things, /iaamenta ad infantes recius natos involvendum. 

2. Special combinations: baby-farmer, one 
who takes in infants to nurse for payment, whence 
baby-farming, ctc.; baby-house, adoll’s house, a/so, 
a toy-house barometer or hygrometer from which 
little dolls issue to indicate changes of weathcr; 
baby-jumper, a hoop or frame suspended by an 
elastic attachment, so that a young child sccured 
in it may exercise its limbs ; baby-like a., babyish, 
infantile, adv. as a baby does. 

1884 Chr. World 10 July 513/3 * Baby-farming was vigor- 
ously denounced, 1750 {{. Watrote Lew. //. Aann218 Il. 
359 The Prince is building *baby-houses at Kew. 1779 
Mackenzie in J/frvor No. 21 P2 The little Dutch barometers, 
known by the name of *Babyhouses. 1801 Mar. Encu- 
worTH Good Fr. Gov, (1831) 107, I see neither .. dressed dolls, 
nor “baby-houses. 1803 “din. Rev. 11. 141 *Baby-like 
caprice. 1858 Gen. P. Tuompson Aud? Alt, I. xxx. 116 If 
a mansees his child gored to death .. does he say *baby-like, 
*O naughty oxen !’ 

Baby (be'bi), v. [f. prec.] To treat as a baby. 

1742 Younc N¢. 7h, vi. g21 It babies us with endless 
toys. 1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gasworthys 1. 240, I should like 
to be made much of, and tended —yes, babied. 

Ba‘bydom. rare. [See -pom.] =next. 

1864 Darly Tel. 14 Sept., The young foal or filly must be 
raced in its babydom. 

Babyhood (bétbihud). [f. Bany sd. +-noop ; 
cf. senses of sanhood,] a. The period or condi- 
tion of infancy. b. Babies collectively. ¢. Baby- 
ishness, childish folly. 

1748 RicHARDSON Clarissa (1811) IV, 208 Had she not been 
known to be a feinale, they would not from babyhood have 
dressed her as such. 1860 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secr. iii. 
(1880) 262 An affront toall babyhood. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson 
Audi Alt, 111, cxiv. 45 All the malevolence and babyhood of 
the country rush to display themselves. 

Babyish (béi-biif), ¢. [f. Basy 5d. +-1su.] 
Childish, simple, silly. 

1753 Ricttarpson Gramid son (1820) I. xv.96 To me she has 
a babyish look, especially when she smiles. 1868 G. Durr 
Pol. Suvz'. (1868) 159 ‘Too babyish to deserve even the sem- 
blance of consideration. 

Ba‘byishly, adv. [f. prec. +-Lv2.] Ina baby- 
ish manner; childishly. 

1860 Rutledge 29, 1 felt rather babyishly about it. 1884 
J. Gotossitu Himself A gain iii. 29 He felt, almost baby- 
ishly, that she might take him and make him what she 
wished him to be. 

Babyishness. [f. as prec.+-NESs.] The 
quality of being babyish ; childish sillincss. 

Babyisim (bbijiz’m). [f. Bapy sd. +-183.] 

1. Babyish condition, babyhood. 

1836 J. Downes Alt. Decam. 11. 232 Alas for the babyism 
of man, this thing of yesterday. 

2. Babyishness; babyish phrase or action. 

1837 Blackw, Mag. XI. 280 The solemn littlenesses of 
Lord John Russell and the babyisms of Lord Morpeth. 1864 
Tennyson A yliter’s F 539 Babyisms and dear diminutives. 

Babyl, obs. form of BaBBLE. 

Babylon (bz‘bilon), 5d, (a. L. Bady/on, Gr. 
BaBuddv, Heb. 513 Babel] A magnificent city, 
once the capital of the Chaldee Empire; also, the 
mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse ; whence, in 
modern times, applied polemically to Rome or the 
papal power, and rhetorically to any great and 
luxurious city. 

1362 Lanau. P. P7. A.vi. 8 Bethleem and Babiloyne, I haue 
ben in bobe. 1634 Rainsow Labour (1635) 41 Thy great 
Babilons which thou hast built. 1823 Byron ¥uan x1. 
xxiii, The approach .. to mighty Babylon [= London]. 

+ Babylon, v. Obs. vare—'. [f. prec. sb.] To 
place or establish in a magnificent abode. 

1633 F. Grevitte Celica vi. xxxviii, In mortall seat of 
Czelica’s faire heart, To babylon my selfe there, did intend. 

Babylonian (bebilowniin), a. and sé. [f. L. 
Babyloni-us, Gr. BaBvdwvt-os + -An.] 

A. adj. Of or bclonging to Babylon; hence /ig. 
a. huge, gigantic; +b. popish (0ds.) ; ¢@. (cf. Aev. 
xvii. 4) scarlet. 

3637 Gittesrie Exg.-Pop. Cerem. n. vii. 28 The Babylonian 
baggage of Antichristian Ceremonies. 1790 Burke £7. Rev. 
41 The confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 1821 
De Quincey Confess. Wks. I. 131 No huge Babylonian 
centres of commerce towered into the clouds. 1848 DickENs 
Dombey (1870) 1. v.89 A cocked hat and a Babylonian collar. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of Babylon; hence jg. 


+ a. papist (ods.), b. astrologer. 

1564 Brief Exam.*** iij, We dwell not among the Babi- 
Ionians and Chaldies. 1677 Gitpin Dx monol. (1867) 192 For 
from good bishops .. they are become incurable Babylonians. 
1795 SoutHeEY Lett. /r. Sparn (1799) 76 Here the Babylonian 
{=Romish Church] walks the street in full dress scarlet. 

Babylonic (bexbilgnik), a. [ad. L. Babyloni- 
ctts.] = prec. adj. 

1614 SeLpeN Titles //on. 154 After the Babylonique cap- 
tiuitie. 1853 Kane Grinnel/ Exp. xlix. (1856) 467 The ter- 
races of a Babylonic tower. 

+Babylo'nical, 2. O¢s. [f. as prec. + -Aul.] 
Of or belonging to Babylon ; hence fg. a. Romish, 
popish, b. Babel-like, disorderly, tumultuous. 

1535 CovERoALE Bible Ded., Much bound .. to your grace 
for delivering us out of our old Babylonical captivity. 1547 
Homilies 1. x. 1. (1859) 105 There raigneth all .. Babylonicall 
confusion. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 38 The Babylonicall 
extermination by Cyrus. 
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+ Babylonically, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly?.} In 
a Babylonish manner; sumptuously, luxuriously. 

1599 Nasue Lent, Stuffe in Harl, Afisc. VI. 162 Me is 
attended upon most Babilonically. 

Babylonish (bxbilownif), a. [see -1su!.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or made at Babylon. 

1535 CoverDALe Josh. vii. 21 A costly Babilonish [Wyctir, 
reed) garment. 1738 Westry Psalms cxxxvii, Fast by the 
Babylonish ‘Vide .. We dropt our weary Limbs. 1861 Saé. 
Rev. 21 Dec. 645 Babylonish bricks and Assyrian bulls. 

2 fig. +a. Romish, popish (ods.); b. Babel-like, 
confused in language. 

1590 BarrowinConfer.i. 10'The Antichristian yoke of theis 
Babilonish Bea 1654 GaGe_ (t/tle\, A clear Vindication 
of the .. Parochial Ministers of England, from the . . injurious 
nickname of Babylonish. 1663 Butier //ud.1.i.93A Baby- 
Ionish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect, 1816 
Gucurist PArlos. tym. 128 This is the kind of Babylonish 
lexicography of Johnson’s Dictionary, which gives faenty- 
Sour meanings, or shadows of meaning, to the word from. 

Ba‘bylonism. [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 

tl. fg. Popery. Obs. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Brownists 129 They baptize the seed 
of thent who are no members of any visible church. Mere 
Babylonisme. 1645 [so in Pacitt /ferestogr. (1661) 73.] 

2. A Babylonian word or phrase. 

1883 Deitzscu inAthenrum 25 Aug. 239/2 A good many 
such ‘ Babylonisms’..are now to be discovered in Aramaic. 

Ba‘bylonize, v. rave. [f. as prec.+-12E.] To 
make Babylonian. Hence Babylonized ///. a. 

1607 Dekker IV, Babylon Wks. 1873 1. 229 Fugitiues 
Whose heartes are Babylonized. 1701 Bevertey A foc.Quest. 
24 The Babyloniz’d manners of the Jews of Old. 

Babyo'latry. once-wd. [f. Bay sd.; cf. 
martolatry : see -LATRY.] 

1846 Chamd, Frnul, Feb, 129 Child-worship, or babyolatry. 
Babyrouessa, -roussa, obs. ff. BABIROUSSA. 
Babysh(e, obs. form of BaBrsu. 

Babyship (bé'biip). [f Bany sd. + -suip.] 
a.=BaByuHoop. b. The personality of a baby. 

1617 in Minsnev. 1648 Herrick /esfer. (1844) IL. 48 Is 
it a trespass, if we three Should wend along his babyship to 
see? 1693 W. Ropertson Phrascol. Gen. 193 Babyship or 
Infancy. 
+Bacl. Ods. rare—'. [App. a corrupt form. 
Cf. OF. d¢az (ME. bé3, beigh) and ON. éaugr, ring, 
armilla, etc.] A chaplet. 
¢1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 70 That thou me havest ben 
so fre, Thy bac of thornes, thy nayles thre. 

|| Bac 2 (bek). [Fr.; see also Back s4.2.] 

1. A flat-bottomed French ferry-boat ; a ferry. 

1672 Cotes, Bac, aferry. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Bac, 
in navigation, is used for a praam, or ferry-boat. 1867 in 
Smytu Sarlor’s Word-bk. (Cf. ‘St. Augustine’s Back’ at 
Bristol.] . ee 

2. In Brewing and Distilling: see Back 56.2 
Bac-, obs. form of Back-, Bak-. 

|| Bacalao (bekali-0). Also 6-7 bacalow, 8 bac- 
calio, -alao, 9 bacallao. [a. Sp. daca/lao cod-fish, 
according to early navigators the native name in 
Newfoundland or the adjacent mainland.] Cod-fish. 

1555 R. Even New Worlde u.. vi. (1885) 16x Cabot him selfe 
named those landes Bacca/laos, bycause that in the seas ther 
about he found so great multitudes of certeyne bigge fysshes 
..which thinhabitantes caule Baccallaos. 1598 Stow Sur7z'. 
(Strype 1754) II. v. xvii. 362/2 Merchants trading in Spain 
and Portugal [export]. Pilchards, Salmon, Poor Jack or 
Bacalow. 1762 Gentil. Afag.121 Fishing upon the banks of 
Newfoundland for baccalao. 1765 Lond. Chrou.14 Feb. 160 
Large Baccalio and fine old Ling. 

b. Bacalao-bird: 

1865 Gosse Land § Sea 44 Guillemots’ eggs, in Newfound- 
land well known by the name of Baccalao-birds’ eggs. 

Bacare, baccare, variants of BACKARE. 


+Baccalaur, -or. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. 
baccalaureus, corrupt form of éaccalarius (see 
BacHELOoR), with some imaginary referencc to dacca 
fauri, the laurel berry.] = BAcHELoR (Academic). 

1661 Ray Three /tin. U1.159 Students .. of the third [year] 
they call baccalors [at Glasgow]. 1695 Kussett Par. Antig. 
ix. 619 John Barber, Baccalaur of both Laws. 

Baccalaurean (bekaloréin), a. [f. med.L. 
baccalaure-us+-AN] Of or befitting a bachelor. 

1845 Bachel, Albany (1854) 30 Precision and taste rigidly 
baccalaurean. 1849 J. Brows //orx Suds. Ser. 1.18 That 
quiet comfortable baccalaurian habitation. 

Baccalaureate (bwkalor/\ét). [ad. med.L. 
baccalaureatus, f. baccalaureus: sce prec. and -ATE. ] 

1. The University degrec of bachclor. 

1625-49 Sc. sicts Chas. / (1814) V. 73 (Jam.! Degries of bac- 
calawreatt, licentiat, and doctorat. 1702 C. Matuer Jaen, 
Chr. w. Introd. (1852) 25 The degrees of a baccalaureate and 
a doctorate in divinity. y ; 

2. = BacHELor. (By Longfellow used mtr? gratia, 
perh. with reference to /aurcate.) 

1696 in Prinsirs. 1868 Loncr. Dante's Par. xxiv. 46 [He] 
as baccalaureate arms himself. 

3. attrib, quasi-adj. in Baccalaureate-sermon : a 
farewell discourse delivercd to a graduating class 
in some American colleges. 

1864 O. W. Homes Soundings fr. A tl.72 \ baccalaureate 
sermon of President Hopkins. 1884 Novcornf. 10 July 667/1 
Baccalaureate sermons are now being preached by the most 
eminent clergymen. 

Baccalio, obs. form of BAcALAo. 


| Baccara, -at (bakara). [a. F. dzccara.] A 


BACCHANALIAN. 


game at cards played for money between a banker 


and sevcral punters. 

1866 Daily 1cl. 13 Jan. 5/2 Laccarat, bad luck, and bank- 
ruptcy. 1883 Ouipa fVanda 1.190 You must not steal: you 
may beggar your friend at baccara. 1884 Law Times Kep. 
30 Aug. 808/2 Baccarat, being a game of cards other than a 
game of mere skill, was an ‘unlawful game.’ 

Baccate (bakeit), a. Hot. fad. L. daccdtus.] 

1. Bearing berries ; baccifcrous, berricd. 

1836 in Loupon Eneycl. Plants Gloss. 

2. Of the nature of a berry, berry-like. 

1830 Linptry Nat. Syst. ot. Introd. 31 The fruit of all 
Grossulacez: is baccate. 


Ba-ccated, ffl. a. [f. L. baccatus, bicatus, set 
with pearls, f. dacca berry, pearl: sec -arE*.] 

+1. Set with pearls. Ods. 1731 in Baitey. 

2. Berried, berry-bearing. 1731 in Bainry. 

Baccato- (bitkel-to , comb. form of BaccarTE, 
as in baccato-tuberculous, with berry-like tubercles. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 203 Carapax .. baccato-tuberculous. 

Bacchanal (bavkanil), a. and sé. Forms: 6 
bacchinall, 7 bachinal, bachanal’e, -nel, back- 
enal, 6-bacchanal. [ad.L. bacchandlis, also biacca-, 
bacd-, £. Bacchus, Gr. Baxxos god of winc.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 

xsso Nicotts 7hucyd. 50(R.) Unto whom was yearely cele- 
brated the feast bacchanal. a 1789 Burnuy //is¢. A/us. 1. 61 
Styles of Melopavia; (1) the Dithyrambic or Bacchanal. 

2. Indulging in drunken revelry ; riotously 
drunken, roystering. 

17xr Suartrss. Charac. (1737) 111. 364 A bacchinal nymph. 
19762 Farconrr Zo Dk. York 144 Exulting with bacchanal 
rage. 31818 Byron C/. //ar. wv. Ded., The bacchanal roar 
of the songs of exultation. 

134, oY, 

l. A priest or priestess, votary, or dcvotce of 


Bacchus ; a Bacchant or Bacchante. 

1590 Snaxs. AZids. N.v. i. 48 The riot of the tipsie Bacha- 
nals. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav, 85 Like a franticke Bac- 
chinall, she stampt. 1853 Rosertson Sev. Ser. mn. 1X. 113 
To them the bacchanal appeared a being half inspired. 

2. A drunken reveller. 

1812 Byron CA. Har.1. vi, And now Childe Harold .. from 
his fellow bacchanals would flee. 1841 H. Smitu A/oneyed 
Man 11, ix. 311, [detest myself, degraded bacchanal as lam. 


3. (Usually /.) A festival in honour of Bacchus, 


[L. Bacchanalia.] 

1616 in Buttoxar. 1636 Ilearey Theophrast. To Rdr., 
These were preparatives to those more solemne Bacchanals 
or Corrivals [2?/or Convivals]. 1705 Stanuore Paraphr. 111. 
544 Intemperance and Excess in the Heathen Bacchanals 
was esteemed an Act of religious Joy. 

4. An occasion of drunken revelry ; an orgy. 

1536 Latimer 2xd Serm., bef. Convoc, 1. 52 The solemn and 
nocturnal bacchanals. 1673 Lady's Cali. un. i. § 23 ‘Vhat a 
marriage-day is but a kind of bacchanal, a more licens’d 
avow'd revel. 1795 Burke Acgic. Peace 1X. 118 At their 
debauches and bacchanals. 

Jig. 1860 Sir T. Martin //orace 110 Where mists and 
snows .. Hold reckless bacchanal. 

5. A dance or song in honour of Bacchus. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. §& Ci. 1. vii, 110 Shall we daunce now the 
Egyptian Backenals? 1 Dryven Mirg. Georg. 1. 693 
Where Bacchanals are sung ie Spartan Maids. 1780 Cowrrr 
Table 7, 602 Genius danced a bacchanal. 

6. A scene of revelry painted or sculptured. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp., Bacchanalia, Bacchanals, pic- 
tures or basso relievos, whereon the feast is represented, con- 
sisting chiefly of dancings, nudities, and the like. 1762 H. 
Wa pote lertue’s Anecd. Paint.(1786) 11.32 A Bacchanal 
of..naked boys, sitting on a tub, the wine running out. 

| Bacchanalia (bekiné'lia), sd. 7/7. [L., neut. 
pl. of bacchdnalis: sce prec. Formerly occas. 
treated in Eng. as sing., with pl. -as.] 

1. The festival held in honour of Bacchus. 

1753, CHamBers Cycd. Sees Tacitus gives an elegant de- 
scription of the Bacchanalia. 1863 Haypn Dict. Dates s.v., 
In Rome the Bacchanalia were suppressed, 186 B.c. 

2. Drunken revelry ; a tippling bout, an orgy. 

1633 Marsyox Fine Comp, 1. iv, Drinks sack, and keeps 
his Bacchanalias. 1684 Evetys A/es. (1857! I]. 210 The 
squibs and bacchanalia of the Lord Mayor's Show. 1880 L. 
Wattace Sen-//ur 283 The morning after the bacchanalia. 

+3. A drinking-song: cf. BACCHANAL sé. 5. Ods. 

1651 Everyn Char. Eng. Wks. (1805) 158 In taverns, chant- 
ing their dithrambicks and bestial bacchanalias, 

+ 4.=Baccnanay 6. Obs, 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vi (1867) 117 A bachanalia 
piece, dugg out of the temple of Bacchus. 

Bacchanalian (bekinél lian), @. and sé; 
also 7 bachan-, 8 bacchin-. [f. L. bacchanali-s, 
BACCHANAL +-AN.] A. adj. 

1. Of, connccted with, or relating to Bacchanals. 

1622 Paradox in /arl, Misc. 1, 267 Scarce sufficient 10 
make a Bacchanalian sacrifice. 1623 Cockeram, Succhana- 
lean frowes, Women-Bacchus-Priests. 1816 Gentd, Jag. 
LXXXVI. 4 An antique vase, with Bacchanahan masks. 

2. Characterized by, connected with, or given to 
drunken revelry ; riotously drunken. roystering. | 

1565 Stow Chron, (R.) Shamelesse drunken bacchanalian 
women. 1609 Dekker Gul’s Hornebh, (1812) 21 Or else, 
haunting taverns, desires to take the bacchanalian degree. 
1750 Jonxson Kamb/. No.71 ? 6 We are importuned by the 
bacchanalian writers to lay hold on the present hour. 1878 
H. Stancey Davé Cont. I. viii. 172 Began to chant in baccha- 
nalian tones, a song that was tipsily discordant. 


BACCHANALIZATION., 


B. sé. A bacchanal, a drunken reveller, a tippler. 
1617 AssHETON ¥rv/, (1848) so All this morning we plaid 
the bacchanalians. @1704 ‘Il. Brown To Vug. Lady Wks. 
1730 I. 66 Let Bacchanalians .. Hunt out champagne. 1870 
ANDERSON Jfissions Amer. Bd. 11. iv. 28 In all the disorder 
of a troop of bacchanalians. 

Bacchana‘lianism, Ba‘cchanalism, bacchana- 
lian practices, drunken revelry. Bacchana‘lianly 
adv., with drunken revelry (in Webster 1864). 

1855 Scot. Rev. 267 To lend the power of his genius to 
bacchanalianism. 1858 Lapy Wattace Fredk, Gt. 11. 214 
Four years of bacchanalism .. which the Count had passed. 

Bacchanalization (be:kan#laizéi-fon). [f. 
next : see -ATION.] A turning into drunken revel. 

1798 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. X XVII. 572 A bacchanal- 
ization of the eucharist. 

Bacchanalize (bekanalsiz), v. [a. F. dac- 
chanaliser (Cotgr.) : see BACCHANAL and -IZE.] 

1. cxir. To act as a bacchanal, indulge in revelry. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Bacchanalize, to rage, play mad 
pranks, fare like mad men. 1851 S, Jupp Alargare? u. ii. 
(1871) 196 Saints bacchanalizing. 

2. ¢rans. To turn into drunken revelry; ef. prec. 

Bacchant (bz kant), sd. (and a.) [ad. L. Bac- 
chant-em, sb. (in L. fem. only : see next) f. pr. pple. 
of bacchar?, ad. Gr. Baxyxd-ew to celebrate with 
frenzied gestures the festival of Bacchus. ] 

A. sé. A priest, priestess, or inspired votary of 
Bacchus ; Aevce, a drunken reveller, roysterer. 

1699 Boyer Fr. Dict. (1759), Bacchante, a Bacchant, a 
Priestess of Bacchus. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 428 Bacchants 
reeling to the tipsy song. 1853 TRENCH Proverbs 134 The 
thyrsus-bearers are many, but the bacchants few. 

B. as adj. Bacchus-worshipping, wine-loving. 

1800 Moore A zacreon iv. 15 Many a rose-lipped bacchant 
maid Is culling clusters in their shade. 1821 Byron Fvax 
1. xliii, Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air, Presented 
the o’erflowing cup. 

Bacchante (bakant, bekant, bakent?), sé. 
(and a.) [a. F. dacchante, ad. L. Bacchdntem. see 
prec. ‘The first pronunciation is after the Fr. ; 
the third after It. (etc.) daccante, favoured perhaps 
by the fact that the plural (of both genders) is 
often Bacchanies (-xentiz) after L.] 


A, sb. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus. 

1797 Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. L11.1xxvii. (ed. 2)170 She 
capered with the intoxication ofa Bacchante. 1811 L, Haw- 
Kins C'tess & Gertr, 1. 313 Whether male or female, a bac- 
chante, or a Silenus. 1847 Loncr. Zv. 1. 2 To follow or 
guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 

B. atirib. as adj.: cf. BACCHANT. 

1821 Byron Fuan iv. xcii, A Bacchante blooming visage. 
1868 H. Lee &, Godfrey |. 283 Emmot laughed with her bac- 
chante air. io 

Bacchantic (bake ntik), a. [f. BaccHant(E + 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to the devotees of Bacchus. 

1845 Hirst Poems 97 With Bacchantic figures glowing. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 53 Bacchantic dances. 

Bacchar, baccar (be ki). Bol. ‘[a. L. bac- 
c(h)ar, bacc(h)arzs (also used in Eng.), a. Gr. 
Baxnapis, Baxxapes (‘a Lydian word’), a plant 
with an aromatic root yielding oil.} A plant 
variously identified by botanists. (Baccharis is 
now applied to an American genus of Composiix.) 

1551 TurNER Heréal (1568) 57 a, Baccharis..in englishe 
sage of hierusalem. 160r Hottanp PZizy I]. 85 Bacchar is 
named by some Rustick-Nard. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. 
Countr. Farn 144 Against the colicke: take Asarum 
bacchar. 1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., Baccharis, Bacchar 
.. commonly called plowman’s spikenard. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil 1. 27 Her gadding ivies everywhere with baccaris, 
Shall earth unhosom. /é¢d. 47 With baccar binding brow, 

+Baccha‘tion. Ods.—° [ad. L. dacchatzan-em, 
n. of action f. dacchar?: see BACCHANT and -TION.] 
‘Riot, drunkenness.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Bacche‘an, a. Ods.-° [f. L. Bacché-us, a. 
Gr. Baxyxetos + -AN.] ‘Belonging to Bacchus, 
drunken, sottish.”? Blount Glossogr. 1056. 

Bacchian (be'kian), a. [f. L. Bacchi-us, a. 
Gr. Baxxeos + -AN.] Having the attributes of 
Bacchus. 

18s0 Leitcn Afiller’s Anc. Art § 203 note, Antinous .. is 
sometimes also represented as Bacchian, sitting on a panther. 

Bacchic (be:kik), a. [ad. L. Bacchicus, a. Gr. 
Baxyixds of Bacchus. Cf. F. Bacchigue.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 11,111. 30 The Bacchic Music was 
famous throughout Asia, 1736 Stuketey Palzogr, Sacra 
39 (T.) The bacchick orgia were celebrated on the tops of 
hills. 1843 Mrs. H. Grav Sepud, Etruria iv, 189 Gracefully 
twined with branches of hacchic ivy. 

2. Inspired with the frenzy of a votary of Bacchus, 
frenzied ; riotously drunken, roystering, jovial. 

1699 Burnet 39 47¢. xxili. (1700) 255 Women Priests .. 
filled with a Bacchick Fury. 1865 Miss Mutocn Chr 
Mistake 17 He .. then broke intoa broad, genial laugh, quite 
Bacchic. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece xi. 330 xote, Like 
Bacchic maidens who draw milk and honey from the rivers. 

+B. (absol. as) sb. A drinking-song. Obs. 

1676 Erurrence fax of Mode w. i. (1684) 57 Let us have 
the new Bachique. O. Sed. That’sa hard word ! What does 
it mean, Sir? Med. A Catch, or drinking Song. 

+ Ba‘cchical, @. Ods.= prec. 

1663 J. Spencer Prophectes (1665) 78 They raised up a kind 
of Bacchical Enthusiasm. 
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movs).} A metrical foot of three syllables, one 
short and two long. 

1589 PuttennaMm Exg. Poesie (Arb.) 134 For your foote bac- 
chius of a short and two long ye haue.. réxzodncinug, ré- 
pintance,énuring. 1870 Jess Sophocles’ Electra (ed. 2) 49/2 
A bacchius (os an¢ax) replacing the molossus, 

|| Bacchus (bekvs). [L., a. Gr. Baxxos.] The 
god of wine; fence, wine, intoxicating liquor. 
Son of Bacchus: a tippler. 

1496 Dunsar Gold, Terge 124 Bacus, the gladder of the 
table. c1640 Watter Batt, Summer Isl. 17 The sweet 
palmettoes a new Bacchus yield. 1747 Scheme Equip. Alen 
of War 36 The more corpulent Sons of Bacchus .. might 
have Easy-Chairs. 1823 Byron /slavd u. xi, The palm., 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods. 

b. Comb. Bacchus-bole ; Bacchus-like. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict., Bacchus-Bole, a Flower that is 
not tall, but a very full, large, broad-leav'd Flower, being of 
asad light Purple. 1600 J?/7tt’s Recr. in Southey’'s Contumnon- 
Pl. Bk, Ser, 11. 314 They mean, then, Bacchus-like to feed. 

Bacciferous (béksi‘féras), a. [f. L. daccifer 
(f. bacca berry + -fer bearing) + -ous: cf. F. dac- 
cifere.| Berry-bearing, producing berries. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 96 
Herbs .. Bacciferous; whose seeds are included in a juicy 
pulpe. 1862 J. Witson Farsning 48 The potato..is a bac- 
ciferous herb. 

Bacciform (bz ksiffim), a. [ad. mod.L. daccz- 
formis, f. bacca berry: see -FoRM. Cf. F. daccz- 
forme.) Berry-shaped. 1839 in Hoorer Afed. Dict. 

Baccivorous (beksi-vores’, a. [f. L. dacca 
berry + -vorzs devouring : cf. F. daccivore.] Berry- 
eating, living chiefly on berries. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Axim. & Afin. Introd., Birds which are 
.. baccivorous, as the Thrush, [In Baitey, and mod. Dicts. ] 

Bacco, baccy, vulgar abbreviations of ToBacco. 

1833 Marryat 2. Sinzple (1863) 9 ‘You must larn to chaw 


baccy.’ 1860 Ad Y. Round No. 57.161 His wife has found 
his ‘bacco-box. 
+Bace. Oés. [Cf. Sw. éas beating, flogging, 


basa to beat, flog, also Da. dask stripe, blow, baske 
to beat, strike, and mod. Sc. éazss to beat, drub. 
(Jam.)] A blow; a drubbing, 


a 1560 Rotianb Crt. Venus iv. 678 Swyith pak .. or 30ur 
bak beir a bace. 


Bace, Bacen, obs. forms of BASE, BAKEN. 

Bacha, earlier form of dasha, BASHAW. 

Bachanal, etc., obs. forms of BACCHANAL, etc. 

Bacharach (ba‘yxaray, bekarek). Also 7 
Back-rac(k, -rag, Baccharach, Bachrag, -rach. 
A town on the Rhine giving its name to a wine 
formerly much esteemed. 


¢162z0 Fretcu & Mass. Begg. Bush v. ii, My fire-works 
and flap-dragons and good back-rack. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 


s.v., Wines which are made there, and therefore called Bach- 


rag or Bacharach; vulgarly, Rhenish wines. 1678 BuTLER 
Hud, 1. iii. 300 Stoutly overcome With Bachrach. 1820 
Scott A bof xv, Bacharac, of the first vintage. 1851 LoNGrF. 
Gold, Leg. 171 A draught from the noble Bacharach cask. 

Bachare, obs. form of BAKER. 

+ Bache. Os. Also 3 beech, beech(e, g -bach, 
-bateh. [Origin doubtful. Possibly a dialect 
form of *becch, betch, answering to an OE. *de¢cc, 
= ON. bekkr, Eng. Brcx :—OTeut. *bakjo-c, cog- 
nate with OE dgce:—OTeut. *baki-z, brook, rivu- 
let, stream. The transference of meaning from 
stream to strean-valley would be parallel to the 
north Eng, and Lowland Sc. use of -durz, -water, 
in proper names, for the whole river-vale or dalc.] 
The vale of a stream or rivulet. 

a zooo0 in Kemble Cod, D/fé. III. 380 Of 64m zcere in 
cersa bec [ printed bet], of 64m bzece in pipan. ?a 1200 
Notes to Layamon III. 447 At Clent in Cu-bache [Lat. 
interp. / Clent, in Convalle Bovina), 1205 Lay. 757 
[He] ferde wfter ane bache.. wes be weil holh & long; 
{1250] Pe cleues weren stronge. /d/d. 2596 He bicom in a 
beech per he bale funde. /ézd. 21776 Of dalen & of dunen, 
& of baecchen deopen. cx1305 St. Kenels 244 in E. FE. P. 
(1862) 54 Coubache me clipede pis valeye & 3ut me dop also: 
In Coubache pis holi bodi lay wel menie a 3er. /ézd. 289 
Vnder be born of Coubage. 1393 Lanctanp P, Pd. C. vu 
159 Bote blostered forth as bestes, ouer baches and hulles. 
1494 Fasyan vi. clviii. 147 At Clent in Cowbacch .. whiche 
is to meane in Englysshe nowe vsyd, at Clent in Cow vale. 
1884 J. AmpHLETT (in de¢fer) The deep vale in which St. 
Kenelm’s chapel is situated, is now called Clatterbach 
(-batch), In two other stream-vales, east of it, are fields 
called Withey Batch, and Aare Batch, 

Bachelor (b‘t{cle1). Forms: 3-6 bacheler, 
3-7 -iler, 4-5 -ilere, -iller, -illier, bachler(e, 
-elere, 5- -ylere, baculere, 5-6 bachelar, 6 
batchellour, -elar, bacchelaure, 6-7 batcheler, 
-ellor, -eller, batchler, 7 bachelaur, -elour, 7-8 
batchelour, 8 bachellour, 5~ bachelor. [a. OF. 
bacheler=Pr. bacalar, It. baccalare:—L, type *bac- 
caléris, of doubtful origin. The later F. éache- 
lier is corrupted in the termination, as is the 16th c. 
Eng. dachelour, bachelor: ef. ANCESTOR, and see 
-ok. The original meaning being uncertain, the 
sensc-development is also doubtful. 

Of med. L. éaccaléris only a few late instances occur (in 
sense 1), which might be from the mod. langs. (see Du Cange, 
Bacularis). 1twas, however, prob. connected with daccalaria, 
a division of land, of which the size and nature varied at 
different times, and with the adjectives daccalartus, -aria, 


i Bacchius (bakeids). [L., a. Gr. Baxxeios (sc. | applied in 8th c. to rustics male and female who worked for 


BACHELOR. 


the coloxus or tenant ofa wzansus. (See Deloche, Cartulaire 
de Beaulieu Introd. éclairc. xxii.) But the precise relation 
of *baccalaris to these words, and its subsequent history 
are still uncertain, Still more doubtful is its derivation : 
baccalaria is with some probability referred to dacca, late 
L. and Romanic for vacca cow, through *“baccdlis (cf. ovtlis 
from ovés sheep), in which case it might be ‘ grazing farm,’ 
and éaccalarius one employed on it, the assistant ofa colonus 
who had not a #ansus of his own; Littré (without account- 
ing for the sense) suggests Celtic dachadld stick (a. L. bacu- 
Zus); the Welsh éach ‘little’ must be definitely discarded, its 
old Celtic form being dzcc- or decc-, Irish decc. (Thurneysen.)] 

1. A young knight, not old enough, or having 
too few vassals, to display his own banner, and 
who therefore followed the banner of another; a 
novice in arms. [Un this sense was founded the 
conjectural etymology of Bas chevalier.] 

1297 R. Grouc. 453 Syre 30ng bacheler .. pow art strong 
& corageus. a1300 Cursor Al, 8541 He was a borli bache- 
lere, In al pat werld had he napere, ¢ 1386 CHAucer Svs. 
7. 16 Yong, fressh, strong, and in Armes desirous, As any 
Bacheler [v. ». bachiler(e, -elere, -illier] of al hisheus. 1415 
Pol, Poenis (1859) 11. 125 Passe we all now in fere, duke, 
erle, and bachelere. ¢1g00 Partenay 1925 This knight is A 
worthi baculere. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cclxiv. 390 
Let sir Johan Chandos do his by himselfe, sythe he is but a 
bacheler. 1818 Hattam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 195 Vavassors 
who obtained knighthood were commonly styled bachelors. 

b. Hence, Axzght Bachelor, a knight of the lowest 
but most ancient order; the full title of a gentle- 
man who has been knighted (without belonging to 
any one of the specially named ‘ orders’). 

1609 tr. Szv 7. Smezth's Commw. Eng. 25 He [a banneret] 
being before a batcheler knight, is now of a higher degree. 
1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 336 These Knights .. were an- 
ciently call’d Baccalaurei, or Bachelors. 1809 TomtLins 
Law Dict., Knight-bachelor a simple knight, and not 
knight-banneret, or £night of the bath. 1883 Whitaker's 
Alm. 108 Knights Bachelors: a list of those Gentlemen [in 
number 278] who have received the honour of knighthood. 

+2. A junior or inferior member, or ‘yeoman,’ 
of a trade-guild, or City Company. Oés. 

(In London, their position and functions seem to have 
varied at different times, and in different Companies; in 
later times Bachelors were appointed only for ceremonial 
occasions, chiefly when one of the Company was chosen 
Lord Mayor, their duty being ‘to serve in foynes and 
budge’ on Lord Mayor's Day. So in Bye Laws of 
Grocers’ Company of 1711.) 

(1390 Archives of Grocers’ Conp. 76 Eslieuxz Mesteres dez 
Grocers Roberd Peper et Herri Hatton Bacheleres]. 1427 
in Heath Grocers’ Contp. (1869) 5 Diuerse persones ikallyd 
Bacheleris. 1533 WRioTHESLEY Cron, (1875) I. 18 A barge 
also of Batchlers of the Majors crafte. 31691 Blount Law 
Dict.s.v.,Every Company of the Twelve, consists of a Master, 
two Wardens, the Livery, (which are Assistants in Matters of 
Council, or at the least, suchas the Assistants are chosen out of) 
and the Bachelors, who are yet but in expectance of Dignity 
among them, and have their Function only in attendance 
upon the Master and Wardens. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. 
s.v., The dachelors, in other companies called the yeomanry. 

3. One who has taken the first or lowest degree 
at a university, who is not yet a masier of the 
Arts. (In this use, a woman may now be Bachelor 
of Arts, etc.) 

{In this sense, latinized as daccalarius, subsequently al- 
tered by a pun or word-playto Jaccalaureus as if connected 
with dacca daxri laurel berry, which has sometimes been 
gravely given as the ‘ etymology.’] ‘ 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl, A. Prol. 90, 1 sauh per Bisschops 
Bolde and Bachilers of diuyn. c¢ 1386 CHaucer Frankl. T. 
398 His felawe .. was that tyme a Bacheler of lawe. 15) 
Harrison Englasud 1, u. iii. 79 They ascend higher unto the 
estate of batchelers of art after foure yeares. 1614 SELDEN 
Titles Hon. 55 Dowiinus is now familiar for Sir to euery 
Batcheler of Art in the Schools. 1673 Ray Yours. Low C. 
18 Every Batchelor is called Doctissimus. 1843 Sir J. 
CoterivGe in Arnold's Life & Corr. 1.1.9 Of the scholars 
several were bachelors, : 

+b. éravsf, An inexperienced person,a novice. Obs. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions Mind ww. i, 114 Some men will 
dispute .. about matters exceeding their capacitie .. 1 haue 
heard these batchellors hold talke .. wilfully and obstinatly 
in matters of Philosophie and Diuinitie. 

4. An unmarried man (of marriageable age). 

1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 34 Bacheleris [v. 7 bachilers, 
-elerys, -elers, -illiers] haue often peyne and wo. c1450 
Songs & Carols (1847) 35 If thou be a bachelar, And bryng- 
est homa wyfe. 1547 J. Harrison E-rhort. Scottes 223 She 
was to olde a mayde for so yonge a bachelar. 1553 T. 
Witson Rhet. 24 The syngle lyfe of Bacchelaures. 160 
Dekker Northw. Hoe w. Wks. 1873 III. 53 His wife!.. 
haue heard him sweare he was a bachiler. 1750 JoHNSON 
Ramil. No. 18 ® 5 The unsettled, thoughtless condition of 
a batchelor. 1856 F. Pacet Owdet Owdst. 151 A series of 
bachelor-incumbents. 1875 Witney Life Lazg. ix. 156 
Nursery .. dialect, offensive to the ears of old bachelors. 

b. Bachelor's wife: the ideal wife of which a 


bachelor theorizes or dreams. 

1s62 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 61 Bachelers 
wiues, and maides children be well tought. 1726 VANBRUGH 
Prov. Husb. i, Ay! ay!.. Bachelors’ wives, indeed, are 
finely governed. 1854 H. MILteR Sch. § Sci. (1858) 503 
The ‘bachelor’s wife’..occupies a large place in our litera- 
ture, as the mistrcss of all the poets who ever wrote on love 
without actually experiencing it. 

+5. A maid, a single woman. Ods. rare. 

1632 B. Jonson Alaguet. Lady u. i, He would keep you 
A batchelor still .. And keep you not alone without a hus- 
band, But ina sickness. : 

6. Comb. Bachelor-like a., like, or of the nature 


of, a bachelor; bachelor-room, a room occupied 
by asingle man. (Also a¢trib. in 1. a and 4 above.) 
1611 Cotcr., Bachelier, Bachelerly, bacheler-like. 1824 


BACHELORDOM. 


W. Irvine Braceé. Hadi V1. 80 To talk in a very bachelor- 
like strain about the sex. 1862 W. Stewart Footsteps 
Beh, Him Vi. 46 Never had his bachelor-room looked so 
bare and cheerless. : 

Bachelor's or Bachelors’ Buttons (Herd.): a 
name given to various flowers of round or button- 
like form; chiefly to certain cultivated double 
varieties of wild flowers. Orig. and commonly, 
the double varicty of a common yellow butter- 
cup, Ranunculus acris; also the Tansy. White 
Bachelor's Buttons: orig. a double-flowered white 
Ranunculus (2. aconitifolius) ; also Double White 
Campion (Lychais vespertina\, Double Snecze- 
wort (Achillea Ptarmica), Double Feverfew (/yre- 
thrum Parthenium). Red Bachelor's Butions: 
Double Red Campion (Lychnis diurna), some 
species of Scabious and of Cenlaurea, the Ragged 
Robin (Lychnzs Flos-cucult\, etc. See Britten and 
Holland Plant Names (1878). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 422 The double Goldcuppes are .. 
called .. Bachelers Buttons. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier 
(1871) 7 ‘The bachelors buttons whose virtue is to make 
wanton maids weep, 1597 Gerarp //erdal (1623) 472 The 
similitude these flowres have to the jagged cloath buttons 
anciently worne .. gave occasion .. to call them Bachelours 
Buttons. 1629 Parkinson Paradis vy. 11 Batchelours’ but- 
tons, both white and red, are kindes of wilde Campions of 
a very double forme. 187z Oniver Elem. Bot. 1. vii. 86 If 
you compare a Bachelor's Button with a wild Buttercup. 

Ba‘chelordom. [f. prec.+-pom.] The estate 
or body of bachelors collectively. 

1881 Echo 3 Dec. 2/4 This stronghold of bachelordom. 

Ba‘chelorhood. [f. as prec. +-Hoop.] The 
state or quality of a bachelor; unmarried state. 

1833 Lams £/ta (1860) 425 The disengaged state of bache- 
lorhood. 1855 THackERAY Newcomes xl, (D.) A long easy 
life of bachelorhood. 

Bachelorism (be't{éléri:z’m).  [f. as prec. + 
-1sM.] A habit or pecultarity of a bachelor. 

1808 W. IrvING Salmag. viii. (1860) 166 His character— 
fertile in. . bachelorisms, 1860 J. Kennevy Swallow B. 14 
Chiding me roundly for certain waxing bachelorisms. 

Ba‘chelorize, v. rare. [f. as prec. +-1ZE.] 
To take the degree of bachelor (of Arts, etc.). 
Hence Ba‘chelorizing vé/. sd. 

1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. 1, vii. (D.), 1 am a Salamanca bache- 
lor of arts, and there is no bachelorizing beyond that. 

Bachelorly (bz:t{élauli), a. [f. as prec. +-Ly.1] 
Of, or of the nature of, a bachelor, bachelor-like. 

1580 Sipney Arcad. i, 237 His brother.. protesting his 
bachelry (1598 bachelerly} intention. 1611 Cotcr., Bache- 
ficr, bachelerly. 1823 C. Westmacott Points of Misery 71 
A set of stout bachelorly personages. 

Ba‘chelorshi:p. [See -su1p.] 

1. The state of being a bachelor, ¢.¢. unmarried. 

1591 SHaks. 1 /fen. V/. v. iv.13 She was the first fruite of 
my Bach’ler-ship. 1833 Lams £7ra (1860) 365, I lay down 
for a brief while my solitary bachelorship. _ 

+2. The state or position of a knight bachelor. 

1611 Cotcr., Bachelerie, a Bachelership: the degree, es- 
tate, condition of an Esquire or Bacheler. 

3. The standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

21656 Br. Hate Kew. Wes. (1660) 8 The third year of my 
Bachelarship. 1859 Masson A/idfon I. 116 Bachelorship 
terminating with the attainment of the M.A. degree. 

+4. Apprenticeship (see BacHELor 3b). Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Bachelarie, bachelership, prentishood, 

+ Bachelry, sé. Os. Forms: 3 baehelrye, 
3-4 bachelerie, 4 -ilerie, 4~5-elrie, 5 baechelary, 
-ellerye, BES -ye, 5-7 -elery, 7 batchelary, 
-ellrie. [a. OF. dacheleric (still in Cotgr.), f. 
bacheler BACHELOR : see -RY.] 

1. The quality of a young knight ; prowess. 

1297 R. Giouc. 192 Pe kny3tes atyled hem aboute in eche 
syde, In feldes and in medys to preue her bachelerye. ¢ 1386 


Cuaucer Maunc, 7. 21 This Phebus, that was flour of 
bachilerie. . : 

2. Bachelors collectively: a. Young knights as 
a class or body. (Cf. chivalry.) 

1297 R. Grouc. 76 A fayr ost of bys bachelerie. c¢ 1330 
Arth, & Merl. 4099 Her schal com a bachelrie Of the to 
haue cheualrie. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxx. 160 Kyng 
edward sent after al the bachyllerye of englond [ed. 1520 
if,121 b) bachelarie]. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. 10 The 
Prince Palatine, attended by the Batchellrie of the Nobilitie. 

b. A body of unmarried men. 

2a 1500 Turnuam, Tottenh. xxv.in Percy's Relig., Whych 
of all thys bachelery Were best worthye To wed i. 1615 
A. NiccHoLes becca ile B, To the Youth and Batche- 
lary of England, hote bloods at high Reuels. 

Bachelry a.: see BACHELORLY. 

Bachinal, obs. form of BaccHANAL. 

Bachle, earlier vartant of Sc. BAUCHLE v. 

Bachshish, variant of BAKSHEESH. 

+ Ba‘cil. Ods. rare. [ad. L. bactllum or ba- 
cillus a small stick; see below.] A little stick. 
1657 Tomuinson Renau's Disp. 714 Made into Rolls and 

$ 


Bacils of a fingers length. 
Bacillary (be'silari), 2. [ad. mod.L. dacilia- 
Cf. F. bacillaire.] 


rius, f£, L, bacillus litle rod. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of little rods. 

1865 Keader No. 139. 242/3 The bacillary layer. 1874 M. 
Cooke Fungi 170 Numerous bacillary spermatozoids. 1875 
H. Watton Dis, Eye Introd. 27 External layer. Rods and 
cones. ae is eee bacillary layer, or membrane Jacobi. 

OL, I. 
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Bacilliform (basiliffim), a. {ad. mod.L. éa- 
cilliformis, f, bacillus: sec -FORM.] Rod-shaped. 

1847-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 4/1 Dividing .. into 
a bacilliform or fusiform polypary. 

| Bacillus (basilés), ,WVaz. /fist, YP. bacilli. 
[late L. (in Istdore), ‘little rod,’ dim. of bacudlus, 
vartant of éaculum rod, stick.] A genus of 
Schizomycete, microscopic vegetable organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were once called 
Infusoria. Separated from Aacterium, with which 
it agrees in its rod-like form, and characterized by 
its larger size and mode of reproduction. First 
described by Miiller ate 1850; recently brought 
into note by the dtscovery of some of the spccies 
in the diseased tissnes in Authrax, and in Phthisis 
and other tubercular diseases. 

1883 H. J. Stack in Aowledge 1 June 322/1 Dr. B. Yeo 
estimates these bacilli as from a quarter to half a blood 
corpuscle in length. 1884 LaNnkEsirr in Pad? Mall G. 


6 Oct. 2/2 The bacillus found in the lungs and expectora- 
tions of phthisical patients. 

Bacin, bacinet, obs. ff. Basin, Basinet. 

Back (bxk), sé.1. Forms: 1-3 bee, 3-5 bae, 
4-0 bak, bakke, (4-5 bake, 6 balke), 5-7 backe, 
4- back. [Common Tcut.: OE. éxc (neuter) ts 
cogn. with OS. dak, OF ris. bck, MDu. dak, LG. bak, 
ON, bak .—OTeut. *dahko-(m); not found in Gothic 
or OHG., and now lost in Du. exc. in derivatives, 
as achlerbaks, bakboord. Cf. RinGE.] 

I. Origiral sense. 

1. properly. The convex surface of the body of 
man and vertebrated animals which is adjacent to 
the spinal axis, and opposite to the belly and most 
of the special organs, It extends from the neck 
and shoulders to the extremity of the backbone. 
+ Back and side: all over, completcly (ods.). 

c1000 Ags. Ps, cxxix. 3 Ofer minuin bace bitere ongunnon 
pa firenfullan facen timbrian. c¢1z00 Ormin 4776 Lende 
& lesske & shulldre & bac. c1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 143 Of 
bak & of brest al were his bodi sturne. c1400 Kom. Nose 
7318 Til he be slayne, back & side. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
21/1 Bakke, Dorsum, c1440 Generydes 2155 Ther bakkes 
and ther belly were soo large. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 
340, I shuld bete you bak and side, 1697 Drypen V/rrg. 
Georg. i. 650 A Snake. . His Belly spotted, burnisht is his 
Back. 1711 Bupcett Sfect. No. 161 »7 A Country Fellow 
that throws his Rival upon his Back. 1741 Monro Anat. 
Bones 187 The..Vertebre of the Back. 1783-94 Bake 
Song Innoc., Chimney-Sw. 6 Curled like a lamb's back. 
1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi. (1866) 72/1 He lies on the 
broad of his back, with his face turned up to the sky. 

2. Viewed in reference to its position or functions, 
as: a. in man, the hinder surface of the body, that 
which is opposite to the front or face, and which 
is turned upon those who are left behind. (Hence 
many phrases: see VI.) 

¢885 K. AELERED Soeth. ii, Da wendon hi me heora bac. 
1382 Wyciir Yer. xviii. 17 Bac and not face Y shal shewe 
to them. c¢1S500 Rodin Hood (Ritson) xv. 121 And there 
they turnd them back to back. @1gsz Letanp in Keightley 
Hist. Eng. 1. 429 Her faire yelow haire hung down pleyne 
byhynd her bak. 1597 Danie. Civ. Wares u. x, Richard 
who lookt Fortune in the backe. 1607 Suaks, Zyyron Iv. 
ii 397 Thy backe I prythee. 1611 — Cyd. v. iii. 6 The 
Army broken, And but the backes of Britaines seen. 1873 
Tristram A/oad ii. 19 At length we..turn our backs on the 
outskirts of civilization. ; 

b. that part of the body which is the special 
recipient of clothing (as the belly is of food); often 


put for the whole body in this capacity. 

Orig. because simple articles of clothing cover the back 
completely, but are either open, or merely fastened in front. 

a1300 Cursor MM, 5130 Clathing bath for bac and bedd. 
€1375 Wrciir Serr. Sel. Whs. 1869 I. 298 Clobing bob for 
her bedde and bak. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw, VI 
(Arb.) 51 Borrow of thy two next neighbours, that is to say, 
of thy backe and thi belly. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 14 
Suche ..as come to decaye .. by the pryde of there backs. 
1603 SHAKS. A/eas. for AY, 1. ii. 23 What ’tis to cram a maw, 
or cloath a backe. 1840 R. Dana Bef. the Mast xix. 53 
Without clothing to his hack or shoes to his feet. 1862 
TROLLoPE Orley F.1. 83 (Hoppe) It is from the backs and 
bellies of other people that savings are made with the 
greatest constancy. 

e. the part of the body which bears burdens. 

cg50 Lindisf. G. Matt. xxiii. 4 Hia gebindas .. byrdenna 
hefiga..in scyldrum ve? bacccum monna. a1300 Cursor A. 
3048 Hir sun a-pon hir bak sco bar. ¢ 1384 Cnaucer //. 
Fame 169 And tooke his fader Anchises And bare hym on 
hys bakke avay. 1568 Suaxs. 777. A.1v. iii. 48 Wrung with 
wrongs more then our backe can beare. 1613 — //en, 
VI11, 1. ii. 50 The Backe is Sacrifice to th’ load. A/od. The 
back is fitted for the burden. 

d. in animals, the upper surface opposite to that 
on which they walk, crawl, or rest: extended 
from vertebrates to other walking or creeping 
animals. 

1383 Sir Ferums. 794 Tak my gode stede .. Set me be-for 
be on is bak. c1goo Sir Lancelott 39 in Furniv. Percy 
folio 1. 86 They horsses bakes brake vnder them, 1647 
Warp Simp. Cobler 36 They might have kept his back .. 
had they not put hint beyond his pace. 1735 SomMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 376 High on their bent Backs erect Their pointed 
Bristles stare, 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 574 The lower side 
(of Flat-fish) is generally white, whilst the upper is brown; 
and the former 1s commonly (but erronecusly) regarded as 
the belly of the fish, and the latter as its back. /édid. § 723 
The insects of this family swim on their backs, 


BACK. 


II. ¢ransf. The surface of things analogous in 
position to the (human) back ; the hinder side. 

3. gen. That side or surface of any part of the 
body or of any object, which answers in position 
to the back ; that opposite to the face or front, or 
side approached, contemplated, or exposed to view; 
e.g. the back of the head, of the leg ; the back of 
a house, door, picture, bell, tablet, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.) Trees set upon the backs of chim- 
nies do ripen fruit sooner. 1777 Suvripan Sch. Scandal 1. 
ii, He put his name at the back ofa bill. 1850 Lytton Afy 
Novel ur, xiii. 138 At the back of the cottage... there ure 
some fields. ¢1850 Rudin. Nav, (Weale) 94 Lack of the 
post, the after-face of the stern-post, 1880 I. STerneN a 
iv. 92 A great part of the Iliad {Pope’s] is written upon the 
backs of letters. 1883 Padd Mad! GC. 12 Dec. 2, 11,000* back- 
to-hack ’ houses in the older parts. J/od. Severely hurt about 
the back of the head. ; 

4. spec. a. The convex or outer side of the hand, 
opposite to the palm. b. The under side of a 
leaf, which forms the outside before it unfolds. 
e. The convex part of a book, opposite to thc 
opening of the Icaves. d. The thick cdge of a 
knife or other cutting instrument, opposite to the 
face, or cutting edge. FElence dack and edge; every - 
thing, through everything, through thick and thin. 

a1300 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 147 The bac of the 
hand, @a claye dehoris. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 21/2 Bakke of 
egge toole, Adiculum. 1§23 Fitzuers. Hush. § 136 A 

affynge knyfe an inche brode with a thycke backe. 1601 
SHAKS. Ful. C.1. ii. 221 Being offer'd him, he put it by with 
the backe of his hand, thus. 1641 J. Hotuas ‘in Long 
Parlt.) in Southey Comonpl. Bk. Ser. uw. (1849) 147 ‘ Mr. 
Speaker; fall back, fall edge, I will go down and perform 

our commands.’ 1716 Mrs. Beun Dutch Lover nu. iii, I'll 

ave no more to do with you back nor edge. 1789 Licur- 
Foot Fv. Scot. I. 671 Fructifications in two rows upon the 
back of the pinnules. 1844 Dickens Jar. Chuz. xii. (C. D.) 
137 As he drew the back of his hand across his lips. 1863 
Bookseller's Catal., Fine copy, calf extra, full gilt backs, 
marbled edges. A/od. The back of the leafis lighter in colour. 

5. The side of any object away from the spectator, 
or spectators generally, the other or farther side. 
At the back of: behind, on the farther side of ; cf. 23. 

¢1645 Howe tt Lett. (1650) II. 19 Turning by the back of 
Afric to the Cape of Mozambric. 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3242/3 Yesterday appeared on the back of these Sands a 
Fleet. 1704 /bid. No. 4060/5 Passing Ly the back of the 
Goodwin Sand. 1865 ‘Tynpatt Fragmt, Sc, viii, § 4. 181 A 
plate of copper against the back of which a steady sheet of 
flame is permitted to play. . , 

+6. Of time: The other side of, the time after. 


Obs. or dial. 

1673 FLAMSTEED in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Wen 11.162, 1 must 
be.. your debtor till the back of Whitsuntide. 

IIT. Parts of things having relation, or analo- 
gous in position, to the human back ; the hinder 
part, rear, following. 


‘hale pi. Clothes. Ods. 

1341 Mem, Ripon (1882) 1. 224 Unum indumentum quod 
dicitur Bak. ¢ 1350 /Vrdt. Palerne 2096 Alle his bakkes rente. 
1377 Lancv. P. Pl. B. x. 362 Owre bakkes [g/oss panni] pat 
moth-eten be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 328 
A bak to walken in by day light. 1393 Laxci. P. PZ C. 
x1v. 72 Fynde beggars bred, backes for be colde. 

+8. Armour protecting the back; a back-plate. 

1648 in Rushw. “ist, Cod? wv. I. 1411 He saw the King 
..in Naseby field having Back and Breast on. 1651 Crom- 
wet Lef?t. (Carl.) 26 July, It is desired we may have a thou- 
sand backs-and-breasts, and fifteen-hundred pots. 1695 
Brackmore Pr. Arth. vu. 137 Some o’er brazen Backs, and 
Breastplates sweat. : 

b. fe. A defence, protection. 

1686 WW. pe Britaine Huon. Prud, vi. 29 Your own Inno- 
cency will be a Back of Steel unto you. 

9. The hind part of a coat or other garment. 

Mod. What is the material of the back of the vest? 

10. The upright hind part of a chair, that sup- 
ports the back of the sitter; and gev. the hinder 


nortion of any structure. 

1530 Patscr. 106/1 Backe of achymney, contre cuewr ce la 
chyminee. 1670 G.H. Hist. Cardinals 1. . 78 To sit down 
..upon a chair without a back. 1716-8 Lavy Montacue 
Lett. 1. x. 34 The archduchesses sat on chairs with backs 
without arms. 1855 MacauLay “fist, Eng. 1V. 520 The 
back of the chimney did not seem to be firmly fixed. 

ll. The rear of an armed force. arch. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V,1. ili. 79 He leaues his backe vn- 
arm'd. 1737 Wuiston Josephus’ Antig. xu. vill. § 3 And 
fell upon the hacks of their enemies. 

+12. A following ; a body of followers or sup- 
porters ; support, backing. Oés. 

1566 Knox //tst. Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 89 Without knowledge 
of any back or battell to follow. 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit, 
1X, xvi. (1632) 861 Scotland. .was a special backe and second 
to King Henry. 1649 Br. Gutury Meme. (1702) 24 Those 
that were otherwise minded, would have stay d with a thin 
Back. a1662 Baie Left. (1775) 1.217 (Jam.) So Mr. Pym 
and his back were removed. : 

IV. Surfaces or parts of things analogous to 
the back of animals. 

13. fig. The surface of a river, the waves, ctc, 
which bears floating burdens. (Cf. dosom.) 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. u. i. 115, 1 saw him beate the surges 
vnder him, And ride vpon their backes. 1697 Dkvorn 
Vire. Georg. i. 555 Swift Rivers are with sudden Ice con- 
strain’d; And studded Wheels are on its Diack sustain‘d. 
1850 CLoucn Dipsychus 1. v. 107 We'll take the crested til- 
lows by their backs And shake them. s 


BACK. 


14. The ridge of a hill, of the nose (ods.). 

16r5 Crooke Soy of Alan 613 The vpper part of the Nose 
called Dovsus: or the backe..the spine or ridge of the 
Nose. 1863 HAawtuorne Old Home (1879) 169 We now 
rambled about on the broad back of the hill 

15. The convex surface of any thing bent. 

1850 Rudin. Nav. (Weale) 96 Compass or curved timber, 
the outside of which is called the Back. 

16. Arch. The upper surface or edge of any 
horizontal or oblique beam, 

1677 Moxon Afech, E xerc.(1703)156 Back or Hip-molding. 
The backward Hips or Valley-Rafters in the way of an 
Angle. 1753 CuHamBers Cycl. Sxff. s.v., Back of a hip, 
among builders, denotes the two planes on the outside of 
the hip, lying parallel with the adjoining side and end of 
the roof. 

17. The keel and kelson of a ship. 

[1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The backe is 
lyke y* kele of a shyp.] 1692 Lod. Gaz. No. 2779/3 A 
French Ship of 7o Guns..has broke her back. 1883 Cov- 
temp. Rev, Aug. 229 A stranded ship with her back broken. 

V. Technical uses. (¢vans/f., fig., and elliptical.) 

18. Leather-trade, The thickest and best-tanned 
hides, 

1935 Act 27 Hen. VIII, xiv. § 3 Any lether called backes 
or sole Iether. 1776 E-xcise-bk. in Dorset County Chron. 
2 June (1881) Kinds of hides :—Sheep and lamb, butts and 
backs, calves and kipps. 1859 WorcesTER cites Crass. 

19. Afining. (See quot.) 

1807 Heaprick Arvaz 45 Similar cracks are formed in 
stratified sandstone, called by the workmen, slips, cutters 
or backs. 1851 Coad-trade Teris Northumb. & Durham 4 
Back.—A diagonal parting in coal; a description of hitch, 
where the strata are not dislocated. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 280 Back in mining, that side of an inclined mineral lode 
which is nearest the surface of the ground. The back of a 
level is the ground between it and the level above. 

20. Jewellery. (See quot.) 

1879 C. Hisss in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 349/2 ‘ Back’ 
which in Jewellers’ parlance means either the top or bottom 
side of the locket. 

21. Football, One of the players stationed behind 
the ‘forwards,’ ¢.g. ‘half-back,’ ‘three-quarter 
back’; the duty of the simple ‘sack’ is to defend 
the goal. 

1880 Daily Tel, 20 Dec., One of the Northern three-quarter 
backs sustained an injury to his leg. 1884 Puch 8 March 
113/t To go into this fine manly game [of football} padded 
..1S enough to rouse the ireof any old ‘back’ alive. 

22. Sporting, The action of ‘backing’: see 
BACK v. 9. 

1859 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 35 While his [the dog’s] 
‘point ’ was perfection in beauty and rigidity, the ‘back’ 
was totally the reverse. 

VI. Phrases. (Chiefly from 2a., also 2c.) 

23. With prepositions : 

a. At the back of: behind, close behind ; with the 
pregnant senses of supporting, following, pursuing, 
chasing; cf. 5. b. Behind the back of: (emphatic 
for) behind ; in the absence of, out of the sight; 
hearing, or knowledge of ; dehznd backs, clandes- 
tinely. ¢. + Ox (rarely of), «fon back (obs.) : aback, 
back, backward. d. On, upon the back of: weigh- 
ing upon as a burden or incubus ; falling upon as 
an assailant. e€. On, upon the back (of): (position) 
behind, in the rear (oés.) : (motion) close behind. 
f. 70 the back: to the back-bone, all through. 

a. c1400 Destr. Troy v. 1902 Hade bir at his bake, and 
be bankes leuyt. ¢1430 Lvpc. Bochas 1. i, (1544) 2b, At 
their backe, folowed indigence. 1523 Lp. BERNERS Froiss. 
I. ccxxxiii. 324 To thentent that they might haue wynter 
at their backes. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hex. V/, 1. v. 133 Edward 
and Richard, like a brace of Grey-hounds.. Are at our 
backes. 1597 — 2 Hen. JV’, 1. iv. 334 You knew I was at 
your back, and spoke it on purpose. 1818 Byron Yuan 1. 
cxxxvii, Here’s my master With more than half the city at 
his back. 1879 Froupe Czsar xii. 166 Czsar had the people 
at his back. 

b. ¢1380 Wycur HWés. (1880) 281 pou puttest pi self bi- 
hinde pi bake. 1g92 Suaxs. Rove. §& Ful. wv. 1.28 It will be 
of more price, Being spoke behind your backe, then to your 
face. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 12 P 2 The Mistress. .scolds 
at the Servants as heartily before my Face as behind my 
Back. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece iii. 50 They will cen- 
sure her behind backs. 1883 Statist 21 July, While they 
were maturing their scheme, the Government went behind 
their backs and concluded an agreement. 

Cc. ¢1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. iv. 10 Gang pu on bec! c1400 
Destr. Troy xiv. 5957 The batell on backe was borne to be 
se. /bid. xv. 6520 And frusshet pere fos fer vppo backe. 
1447 BokeNnam Seyztys 59 She nevr of bak turnyde hyr 
vysayge. 

d. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1.iv. 42, I haue yeares on my backe 
forty eight. 1677 GiLpin Dzmonol.(1867) 45 No sooner ob- 
tains he a commission against a child of God, but presently 
he is upon his back. 1776 Gouy. Morris in Sparks Life § 
Writ. \1832) I. 100 We shall have all the powers of Europe 
onour backs. 1832 Ht. Martineau /veland vii, 118 Rather 
too much to have another [priest]..on their backs. 

@. 1605 in Camden's Rem, (1637) 195 On thie backe, they 
make men seeme women. 1658 UssHEr Ax. vi. 437 Upon 
the back of these came a thousand. 1663 Br. Patrick 
Tarab, Pilgr., As soon as they had the house on their backs 
and were come into the openair. 1734 Col. Records Penn, 
III. 564 Several of the Inhabitants on the back of our 
Mountains. 1783 Burke Sf. #. udia Bill Wks. 1842 1. 
293 Another reform has since come upon the back of the first. 


JMod. Vhe child took the measles, and then on the back of 


that came scarlatina. 

f. 1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A. Iv. ili. 47 Mettall Marcus, steele to 
the very backe. 1705 HickkRINGILL [rtest-Cr. 1. vi. 57 
Like little Laud, Mettle to the Back. 
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24, With verés: 

a. To break the back of: (fig.) to overburden, 
crush ; to finish the hardest part of (a task). b. 

To get the back of: to get behind, take in the rear. 
+e. Zo give back (obs.): to retreat, turn tail, run 
away. d. Zo give one the back: to turn away 
from, disregard him. e. Zo give or make a back 
(at leap-frog, etc.): to bend the body so as to 
present a surface which may be jumped over. f. 7o 
pul or set up the back: to arch it as angry cats 
do; to put oneself or another into anger; to 
arouse. g. Zo turn the back: to turn away from 
facing, go away, flee; fo /urn the back upon: to 
turn dehnitely from, abandon, forsake. 

a. 1613 SHaks. Hen. VII, 1.1. 84 Many Haue broke their 
backes with laying Mannors on’em For this great Iourney. 

b. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, John..compassed the Tra- 
chea, so that he got the Backes of the Enemy. 

C. «1300 Cursor M. 2499 Pe fiue gaue bak to wine a-way. 
Ibid. 4390 He drou, sco held, be tassel brak, Pe mantel left, 
he gafe be bak. c1g00 Destr. Troy xxi. 9474 Pai were 
boun to gyffe bake, & the bent leue. 1533 BELLENDENE 
Livy 1. (1822) 50 Dredand..to be inclusit on every side... 
thay gaif bakkis. 1891 SHaxs. Two Gevt. vy. iv. 126 Thurio 
giue backe, or else embrace thy death. 1661 R. Davenport 
City Nt.-Capv.in Dodsl. (1780) XI. 358 Catch’d at thy word, 
thou giv’st back. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) s.v. 
Back, To give back, Pedem referre. 

d. a1624 Be. M. Smytn Sev. (1632) 24 They gaue him 
the back, and became apostates. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 
236 Emmanuel, their Prince, has given them the back. 

@. 1836 Dickens Pickw. vii.57 Stooping ..as if he were 
‘making a back’ for some beginner at leap-frog. 1848 
Tuackerav Van. Fair III. 13(Hoppe) The Major was giv- 
ing a back to Georgy. 

f. 1728 Vansr. & Cipser Prov. usb. v. ili. x12 O Lud! 
how her back will be up then, when she meets me. 1845 
DisraEwi Sy62/ (1863) 14 But the other great whig families 
..set up their backs against this claim of the Egremonts. 
1864 Sunday Mag. 1. 79 He goes his own way... if you put 
his back up. c1870 H. Sporrorp Piloz's Win Casquet Lit. 
(1877) IV. 9/1 The. .cat used to put up her back at the three. 

@. c1400 Destr. Troy w. 1348 The Troiens..turnyt be 
bake, ffleddon in fere. 1597 SHAks. 2 Hex. JV,1.1. 130 The 
shame Of those that turn’d their backes. 1605 — Lear 1.i. 
178 To turne thy hated backe Vpon our kingdome. 1611 
Bisce 1 Sam. x.g When he had turned his backe to go from 
Samuel. ¢1680 BrvERIDGE Sevvz, (1729) I. 99 If you turn 
your backs and refuse to..hearken. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 108 » 4 Sir Roger's Back was no sooner turned but 
honest Will began. 1866 G. MacponaLp Ann. Q. Neighb. 
xxx. (1878) 522, I never turned my back on my leader yet. 

25. complex. a. To be or le on one’s back: to be 
laid up, to be afflicted ; to lay any one on his back, 
to prostrate, floor, lay low. +b. Zo have by the 
back: to lay hold of, seize. +. Zo take the back 
upon oneself: to flee. A. IWV27h or having one’s 
back at or to the wall: hard-pressed, struggling 
against odds. 

@ 1655 GuURNALL Chy, in Arm. v. (1669) 343/1 They never 
look up to Heaven, till God lays them on their back. 1841 
Catuin N. A mer. Ind. (1844) U1. xlv. 80 Sick and very feeble, 
having been for several weeks upon my back. 

. @1§55 Riwcey !Vés. 67 Else thou must be had by the 
back. 1597 Morvey /ztrod. A/us. 146 Then brother I haue 
you by the backe. 

@. ¢1500 Lancelof 1488 It haith gart o thousand tak At 
onys apone them-self the bak. . 

d 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 73 That we may haif 
thair bakis at the wall, Without defend that ar oure com- 
moun fa. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Sch. 536, 1 ill liked to 
see him with his back to the wall. ' 

Back (bk), 54.2 [prob. immediately a. Du. daz 
trough, tub, a. F. dac ‘ferry boat, punt’ (see Bac), 
also ‘trough, basin, mash-tub,’ in med.L. daczs, 
baccus, ferry boat (11the. in Du Cange); cf. also late 
L. dacca ‘vas aquarium,’ Isidore; remoter origin 
uncertain.} A large shallow vessel (chiefly for 
liquids) ; a tub, trough, vat, cistern; ¢sf. applied 
to those used by brewers, dyers, and picklers. 

1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1684/4 To be Sold, six Backs, several 
Stills and Worms. 1737 Mitcer Gard. Dict. s.v. Anil, 
Backs or Vats of Stone-work, well cemented. 1791 Hamit- 
ton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1. ii. 159 Long copper or wooden 
vessels, called troughs or backs. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & 
Exp. Phil. 1. xi. 483 The gaseous atmosphere of a back of 
beer in fermentation. 1811 Ales. RK. Cecil Introd. 8 His 
father had in this ground several large backs of water. 1818 
Scott fob Roy (1818) III. 13 (Jam.) Narrowly escaping 
breaking my shins over a turf back and a salting tub. 

Back (bek), a. [partly attributive use of Back 
56.1 as in back wall=wall at the back; partly 
elliptical use of Back adv., as in back rent (cf. ‘to 
be back with his rent’), dack years (cf. ‘ for years 
back’); by no means distinctly separated from BAck- 
in comd.; cf. senses 1 and 2, with Back-, 4, 5.] 

I. From the sb. 

1. Situated behind or in the rear, or away from 
the front. Hence, a. sometimes with the inferred 
sense of ‘distant, outlying, remote,’ as in back 
selilement, country; b. often with that of ‘inferior, 


mean, obscure,’ as in back slum, 

c1490 Adam Bel 121 in Ritson’s Axc. P, P. 10 William 
opened hys backe wyndow That was in hys chambre on 
hye. 1535 CoverDaLE 4x. xxxiii. 23 Thou shalt se my 
back partes, but my face shal not be sene. 1583 GoLpING 
Calvin on Deut. 58 When there is stillsome backe nooke be- 
hinde. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 134 A small flat back claw, 
or toe. 1703 Lod. Gaz. No. 3885/4 Lost..out of a back 


BACK-. 


Shead, 4 peices of Crape. 1806 W. Taytor Aun. Rev. 1V. 
886 The Ohio should .. have been made the back line of 
boundary. 1850 THacKerav Pendennis vii, (1884) 65 A 
little morocco box, which .. contained the Major's back 
teeth. 1870 LoweLt Study Vind. 3 A stilted plover with 
no back toe. od. The occupants of the back seats. 

@. 1681 Penn Acc. Pennsylv. Wks. 1782 1V. 301 The 
back-lands being .. richer, than those that lie by navigable 
rivers, 1759 FRaNKLIN #ss. Wks, 1840 III. 420 To fall on 
the back settlements of Pennsylvania. 1783 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life § Writ.(1832) 1. 248 The back lands are as 
important in the eyes of some, as the fisheries, 1798 MAL- 
TtHus Popul, (1817) I. 7 In the back settlements, where the 
sole employment is agriculture. 1882 Macm Mag. XLVI. 
70/2 Driven .. into the backest of the back country. 

b. 1860 Dickens Usicomn. Trav. x. (1866) 67/2 A back 
street in the neighbourhood of Walworth. 1865 A theizuzz 
28 Jan. 124/1 Imprisoned in the back slums of Westminster. 

“| In this sense formerly compared BAcKER, 
BackeErmost, BackmosT. Only the last is now in 
ordinary use. 

2. Used to distinguish that one of two things (or 
sets of things) which lies behind the main or front 
one, and is more or less subsidiary to it. In this 
case it is more usual to use the hyphen: see Back- 5. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Avzgs vii.8 Ye back courte made be- 
twene y* house and the porche. 1592 GREENE Covmy-catch. 
(1881) 59 The gentlewoman .. brought him into a backe 
roome. 1713 Guardian No.85 The young poets are in the 
back room. 1768 STERNE Sext. Journ. (Rtldg.) 319 Coming 
unexpectedly from a back parlour into the shop. 1812 T. 
Hatt in Examiner 31 Aug. 551/2 Which he traced to the 
back kitchen. 1863 Kincstev [Vater Bad. i. 21 The back 
staircase from the ‘'aj-mahal at Agra. 

IT. From the adv. 

3. In arrear, overdue ; behindhand. 

1szs5 Lp. Berners Froiss. II. ccvii. [cciii.} 639 To fynde 
syluer to mayntayne it withall, he founde out subtelly a 
backe tayle. 1841 S. WarREN Jex Thous.a Year II. vy. 
(Hoppe) Whether you have come to any arrangement with 
your late opponent concerning the back-rents. 

+4. That holds one back. Ods. rare. 

1627 FeLttHam Resolves (1647) 66 Take away from him 
those back feares, that would speak him still to be fragile man. 

+ 5. Tuming or looking backward. Ods. rare. 

1633 P. FretcHer Purple Isl. in Farr’s S. P. 197 The 
false back Tartars..in flying ranks, Oft backward turn. 

6. Coming back, returning. 

1868 B. Lossinc 7he Hudson 145 They generally descend 
the river at the close of May, when theyare called Back Shad. 

7. Turned back, reversed, as in back current, 
back smoke ; spelt backward, as in back slang. 

1857 J. Witson Chr. North I. 137 That mysterious and 
infernal sort, called back-smoke. 


Back (bek), v. [f. Back sé.1] 

I. To line the back of, make a back to. 

+1. To cover the back, clothe. Oés. 

1362 Lanoi. P. Pl. A. x1. 185 To breke beggeris bred & 
bakken hem [zv.7. bak hym, bachem] with clopis. 

2. To put a back to, to line the back, or form 
the back part of. 

1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 220 The ashler walls were 
backed..with rubble stone, or with bricks, 1884 Laz Times 
Rep. LI. 230/2 That A. B. do back and copea hundred rods 
of their wall, Zod. This book requires to be backed. 

3. To form the rear of, lie at the back of. 

1826 Disraeu V7v, Grey iv. vi. 162 Its ruined castle back- 
ing the city. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 270 
This beach is backed by rolling dunelike hills. 1878 Hux- 
Lev Phystogr. 167 The chalk cliffs which back the beach. 

II. To support at the back. (Cf. Back sd, 12.) 

4. To support or help mechanically, materially, 

a. of persons: orzg. with physical force, Aerzce with 
authority, money ; to uphold, aid, second. 

1548 W. Patten £xf. Scotl, Arb. Garner III. 98 A troup 
of Demi-lances to back them. 1594 GREENE Ord. Fur. 
(1599) 30 He backt the Prince of Cuba for my foe. ¢ 1605 
?Row ev Birth. Alerl. w. ii. 340 The Saxons which thou 
brought’st To back thy usurpations. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 
11. 70 One, that.. had taken upon him to back the Lions. 
1868 Freeman Nor7. Cong. (1876) 11. x. 503 Demands which 
had been backed byan armed force. 1880 JeRFeries /oage 
& M.1. 79 The old uncle who had ‘ backed’ him at the bank. 

b. of things. Also fg. 

1598 Barret 7heor. Warres v.i. 122 They [kingdoms] are 
strong by nature, when. . backed with lakes, mountaines, etc. 
1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789)s.v., To Back an anchor, 
to carry out a small anchor. .ahead of the large one. .in order 
to support it, and prevent it from loosening. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailors Word-bk. 65 To back a rope or chain; to put on 
a preventer, when it is thought likely to break fram age or 
extra strain. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6 (1882) 91 The 
moral revolution .. was backed by a religious revival. 

5. To support morally (by arguments, etc.). 

1612 T. Tavior Comin. Titus i. 9 (1619) 205 Which Godly 
course Augustine backeth. 1722 De oe Molt, Fi. (1840) 
313 He backed his discourses with proper quotations of 
scripture, 1853 H. Rocers cl. Faith 76 Authoritative 
teaching. . backed by the performance of miracles? 

+6. vef. To support or stay oneself. Ods. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 189 Others..backe themselves with 
this, That your best Preachers are no better then they 
should be. i s 

4, Ie) support one’s opinions, judgements, ete 
as to an undecided issue, by a wager or bet. 70 
back a horse: to bet or stake money upon his 
winning a race ; 40 back the field: to bet upon the 
aggregate of the horses in a race, against one in 


particular. 
1697 Drvpven Virg. Ec. iii. 44 Now back your Singing with 
an equal Stake. 1699 Lutrrett Bricf Rel. 1V. 505 The 


BACK. 


lord Wharton’s horse Carelesse has beaten another backt 
by the duke of Devon, etc. for £1900. 1817 Byron Beppo 
xxvii, Most men (till by losing render'd sager) Will back 
their own opinions with a wager. 1835 Marryat fac. 
Fatthf. xxiii. 80 Some one backed me against another man 
in the ring for fifty pound a side. : nN 

8. 7o back up: to stand behind with intent to 
support or sccond, to uphold or support matcrially 
or morally ; esp. in Cricket (of a fielder): To run 
behind another fielder in readiness to stop the ball 
if he should fail to do it; (of the batsman at the 
bowler’s end): To start in readiness for a run ; and 
similarly in other games. 

1865 M. Arnoup Zs, Crit. i. (1875) 32 Let us all stick to each 
other and back each other up. 1879 IrouvE Cesar xxi. 
359 He prolonged Ca:sar’s command, and backed him up tn 
everything. 1883 App. Benson in Standard 28 June 2/3 
Varied appeals to strengthen and ‘back up’ their own long- 
continued efforts. 

9. Sporting, of dogs: To follow the lead of a 
dog that ‘points,’ by falling into the same perfectly 
stiff or semi-catalcptic state. 

1860 Fucycl. Brit. XX. 220/1 A dog which backs another 
is not aware of the proximity of game at the time otherwise 
than by inference. 1875 ‘StoneneNce’ Brit, Sports 1.1. iii. 
§ 6. 69 Some very high-couraged dogs are very difficult to 
make ‘back’; I have known many highly-bred ones in 
which the cataleptic condition was never fully developed. 

III. To mount on the back of. 

10. To mount, ride on (a horse) ; also, to break 
him in to the saddle. Also, fy. of the billows, etc. 
(Cf. To dreas? the waves.) 

1592 SHAxs. Ven. § Ad. xx, The colt that’s backed and 
burthened being young. 1596 —1 Afen. /V, 11, tii. 74 That 
Roane shall be my Throne. Well, I will backe him straight. 
c16ao FLretcuer & Mass. Trag, Barnavelt v, iit, Back the 
raging waves to bring you proffit. 1623 CockeERram Dict. 
u1.s.v. Bucephalus, He would suffer none to backe him, but 
his Master. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, //7st. 1. i. i. (1862) 250 The 
French horses... must not be backed till they are eight 
years old. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Dict, (Morell), To back, 
or break a horse, guum domare. 1801 SoutTHEY Thalaba 
iv. xxx, Could they have back’d the Dromedary then. 

+11. To cover (used of animals in copulation). 

1658 RowranpD JMouffet’s Theat, Ins. 927 When as the 
female or she Asse would be backt. 

IV. To write or print at the back of. 

12. a. To countersign a warrant. b. To endorse 

a bill, or cheque. e¢. To print on the back (as 


well as the front). 

1768 BLackstone Comm. IV. 238 The warrant of a justice 
of the peace in one county .. must be backed, that is, signed 
by a justice of the peace in another .. before it can be exe- 


. cuted there. 


V. trans. To cause to move back, put back. 

+13. To draw back, withdraw. Odés. 

2578 Time Cadvin on Gen. 52 If he do but a little backe 
his hande, all things shall by and by perish, etc. 

14. To set, lay, or incline back, 

1846 Extis Alein Mark: 1.27 Was scooped tn, and backed 
against the rock. 

. To back a sail, a yard: to lay it aback ; ‘to 

brace the yard so that the wind may blow directly 
on the front of the sail, and thus retard the ship's 


course.’ Also absolztely, 

1707 London Gaz. No. 4380/3 The Firebrand. . immedi- 
ately backing her Foresail, drove off. s8zz Cart. CarDeNn 
in Examiner 4 Jan. (1813) 6/1 The enemy backed and came 
tothe wind. 1828 Moore Jeet. of Ships iii, Then sails are 
backed, we nearer come. 1847 Sir J. Ross Vay. S. Pole II. 
168 By backing and filling the sails we endeavoured toavoid 
collision with the larger masses [of ice]. 

15. To push back, cause to move back or in the 
opposite direction. 

1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 533/1 One .. seized the horse b 
the nose, backed him. 1814 Soutney Roderick xxv, And wit 
sidelong step Backing Orelio, drewhimtothe ground. 1848 
Dickens Domébey viii, Backing his chair a little. 

b. esf. To propel in the opposite direction, by 
teversing the action; as, to back a locomotive 
engine, a boat; also, to éack the oars, and, in 
same sense, to back water. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) sv., To back astern.. 
is to manage the oars in a direction contrary to the usual 
method, so as that the boat..shall retreat. 1823 F. Coorer 
Pioneer xxvii, ‘Back water,’ cried Natty, as the canoe 
glided over the place. 1830 Marrvat Aung’s Own xlvi, 
Before the boats could be backed astern, 1837 — Dog: 
Fiend xv, The smugglers backed water to stop their way. 
1867 Smyth Satlor's Wa... 65 A sailing vessel is backed 
by means of the sails, a steamer by reversing the paddles 
or screw-propeller. Back hkert The order directing the 
engineer to reverse the movement of the cranks, and urge 
the vessel astern. 1884 JVanch. Exam, 18 Sept. 5/2 Then 
the train was backed. 

VI. intr. (for reff.) To move, go, come back. 
16. To move back, recede, retreat backward. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawking Bvj, The terettys serue to 

kepe hir from wyndyng whan fe backes. 1853 Kase Grin. 
nell Exp. xvi.(1856) 123 Backing into wider quarters. 1860 
Dickens Uncomm, Trav. v. (1866) 33/2 Backing into the 
fireplace. 1873 G. Davies Mont. and Mere xiv. 109 The 
big fish Risaiy backed outofsight. . 

. To move in the reverse direction. Said of 
the wind when it changcs in a direction opposite 
to the course of the sun. Opposed to veer. 

1860 Ap, Fitz-Roy in Jlerc. Mar. Mag. VII. 40 The 
wind aj peared to ‘back,’ or ‘retrograde.’ 1870 LoweLt 
Gets oe § Did the wind back round or go about with 

e sun 
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18. 7o back out: to move backward out of a 
place without turning ; fg. to draw back cautiously 
or tacitly from an arrangement or situation, to re- 


treat out of a difficulty. 

1818 Scott Koh Roy viii, Determined that Morris should 
not back out of the scrape so easily. 1830 Marrvat Aiy’s 
Own xxi, ‘Sure your honour’s in luck’. . replied Larney, 
grinning, and backing out ofthe room, 1863 Mrs. C. CLarkE 
Shaks. Char. ix, 226 Octavius backs out; his caution and 
reserve come to his rescue. 

19. 70 back down: to descend as one does a 


ladder ; to recede downward from a position taken 
up. Also fig. 

1880 St. Fames's Gaz, 11 Oct., Unless the Government 
back down from their preparations at this point. 1884 
Harper's Mag. June 66/2 Be firm, don’t back down. 

Back (bxk), adv. [Aphetic for ABack, OL. on 
éx¢ =into or intherear. Not found bef.14thc.; for- 
merly with comparative dacker, occas. backer more.) 

I. In a direction to the rear. 

1. 72. In the direction of one’s back, or the back 
of any object in question ; toward the rear; away 
from a forward position. Often with the vb. (go, 
conte, etc.) omitted, esp. in the imperative. ach 
with: move back with, take or draw back. 

«1300 Cursor VW. 7525 Ga, Neyder forth ne jeit on back. 
1460 Pol. Kel. & L. Poenrs (1866) 55 With that a-noon I went 
me bakkermore. 1549 Latimer Plonghers 17 No man y° 
loketh bakke. 1562 J. HEvwoov Prov. 4 Efigr. (1867) 158 
The bore shall backe first. 1590 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. 9 
Backe with that leg, Perceuall. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 
11, xxxiv, Back, beardless boy! Back, minion! 185: H. 
Sterxens Sk. of Farm 69: Language to horses.. To step 
backward—Back is the only word | can remember to have 
heard for this motion. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 378 
This current which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

2. Away from what is treated as the front; from 
the actual or ordinary position. 

crsoco Blowbol’s Test.in Halliw. Vag. P. 12 To draw the 
bake fer out of their sight. 1622 Bisre JJ/aft. xxviii. 2 The 
angel of the Lord rolled back thestone. 1792 Wunchansen's 
Trav. xiv. 4 The crowds who were about me retreated back. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague. ii, 132 A blast... Drives me 
back from the grave. Mod. Try to force this bolt back. 

3. Away from an engagement, promise, or under- 
taking. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. (Morell) s.v. Back, To go 
back from his word, #idem wiolare, 1855 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng, \V. 701 Harley and Foley.. promised, with an air of 
confidence .. but soon went back from their word. od. 
I accepted his offer at once, lest he should draw back. 


4. Into time past, backward in time. 

1711 STEELE Sect, No. 153 22 Able to look back on Youth 
with Satisfaction. 1712 — rbid. No. 484 P2 If we go back 
to the days of Solomon. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 
VI. 9s, I might have gone further back than that fatal 
seventh. 1854 Mrs. Jameson Bh. of Th, (1877) 123 In 
memory I can go back to a very early age. 

II. In the reverse direction. 

5. ft. In the opposite direction in space, so as 
to return to the place originally left. Often with 
vb. (go, etc.) omitted; cf. 1. 

@ 1535 More JV&s. 6(R.) To pull him back into the volup- 
tuous brode way. 1559 Myrr. Mag., Fack Cade x. 6 Re- 
moued our campe, and backe to Senocke went. ¢15§90 
Mariowe Fanst. v. 37 If thou deny it I will back to hell. 
1596 SHAKS. Merch, zp u, vil. 14, I will suruay the inscrip- 
tions backe againe. 1624 T, TayLor Tivo Serm.i.21 Backe 
they will to Egypt in all haste. 1783 Burke Affairs Jad. 
Wks. XI. 54 Send it back to Bengal for the purchase of 
Indian merchandise. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos I. 216 Back 
came John in rage and fury. 

6. In reversal of progress, so as to return toa 
former condition. 

1535 CoveRDALE Yer. xliv. 2 They wente backe to do sacri- 
fice and worshipe vnto straunge goddes. 1752 JOHNSON 
Rambl. No. 204 ?6 And then fall back to the common state 
ofman. 1817 Byron Manfred i. ii. 78, I felt myself de- 
graded back to them, And wasallclay again. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 1. App. 749 ‘The whole country fell back 
into heathenism. : . 

7. In reversal of action or change of any kind, so 
as to restore former circumstances or relations; 
formerly expressed by AGAIN, which is still some- 
times used, and often added. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. t. i. 149 All From me do backe re- 
ceiue the Flowre of all. 1692 E. WaLker £pictetns’ Mor. 
(1737) xv, How is that lost that is but given back? 1752 
Jonnson Ramd/. No. 1923 p11 Three times I sent it to the 
printer, and three times I fetched it back. 1865 Barinc- 
Goutp Werewolves v. 55 And transformed himself back again 
into his human shape. 1883 Gitmour Wongols xvii. 203 
Has any one among us died .. and come back to lifer 

b. ed/rpt. (= come, received, put, etc. back.) To 
be back =F. re de retour. 

1879 W. Warp Philos. Thetsnt (1884) I. 386 My desire 
to be back comfortably in the warm house. J/od, How long 
have you been back? I must have them back some day. 

8. In return, requital, repayment, retaliation. 

1599 Suaks. Much Ado ww. i. 29 What haue I to giue you 
back? 1601 — Twelfth N. iv. iti, 18 Take, and giue backe 
affayres, and their dispatch. 1831 CartyLte Sart. Kes. 1. 
i, With heavy penalty will it one day be required back, 
1863 Kincs.ey Vater Bab, viit. 326 She knew they would 
pay her back. A/od. Strongly tempted to answer back. 

ITI. Of position. 

9. In a position to the rear, or away from the 

front; at a point or distance behind. 


¢1300 in O. E. A/tsc. 228 He bad him stonde bac. 1473 


BACK. 


Warkw. Chron. 22 And aftyre .. it aroose north-est, and so 
bakkere and bakkere. 1594 Snaks. Arch. [//,1. it. 38 My 
Lord, stand backe, and let the Coffin passe. 1850 Tack Ray 
Pendennis xvi. (1884) 143 Mrs, Pendennis’s visit .. which 
we have recorded many pages back. fod. The field lies 
back from the road. I left him back at the second milestone. 

10. In a state of check to forward motion in 
space, to progress in condition, to production, e¢x- 
hibition, or declaration. 

1535 CoverDALk 2 A’yngs iv. 24 Dryue forth, and keep ine 
not bak. 1§75-6 THYNse in Alatmadv. Introd. 56 There is 
a huge stoone tyed at my foote, whiche keepeth me backe. 
1621 Dini Mow, xxiv.11 Vhe Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour. 1855 Macautay ///st. ing. III. 255 A nation 
.. long kept back by a sterile soil and a severe climate. 
Mod. To keep back dispatches, main facts, essential par- 
ticulars. ‘Io shade fruit trees, so as to keep the fruit back. 


11. In time past; ago. Usually following a 


measure of time, 

1796 Soutuey Lett. Spain (1799) 139 ug up,a Heal on 
back, at Buenos Ayres. 1860 Hawtnorne Marble Kann 
(1879) I. viii. 86 For months back. 1869 FREEMAN Norv, 
mS (2876) III. xi. 58 A honse which, two generations back, 
had been ignoble. J/od. ar back in the Middle Ages. 

12. Behind in condition, behind-hand, in arrear. 

1875 Chamb, Jrul. No. 133. 66 A dinnerless Sunday and a 
week back in their rent. 

IV. Phrases. 

13. + Back and fore (arch. or dial.), dack and 

forth, back and forward; backwards and forwards, 


to and fro, 

1653 Urcquuart Radelars t. xxiii, He would go back and 
fore along the foresaid rope, 1678 R. LesTRANGE Seveca's 
sor. (1685) 4 All Material Benefits are tossed hack and for- 
ward, and change their Master. 1839 Amecd. 4 Trad. 
(Camd.) Young girls..dance over the candle back and forth. 
1847 Lr Fanu 7. O'&rten 199 Barristers .. flitted back and 
forward through the passages. 1884 Rok in //arfer's Mag. 
Sept. 540/2, I will go back and forth every day. 


14. Back of: back from, behind. (In U.S.) 

1857 Tomes Amer. tn Fapan iii. 83 The country which 
stretches back of Shanghai. 1875 Witney Life Lang. viii. 
143 Another earlier designation of a more or less kindred 
conception lay back of it. 3875 Sears Ser. 4& Songs 287 
The home lies back of the Sunday School. ; 

Back- ‘» com. is used in niany relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely verbal), 
often difficult to separate, aud in various senses. 
In some of these the combination is very loose, the 
use of the hyphen being almost optional. 

This is especially the case, when 4ack is capable of 
being viewed as an adj., in which aspect the hyphen would 
not be used, e. g. duck-yard or back yard, back-stroke or 
back stroke. Asa rule, the use of the hyphen implies that 
the combination (in the case in point) has not the general 
and purely descriptive value of the two words, but is in 
some respect specialized or appropriated as a specific name. 

A. General senses in combination. 
I, from Back sé. 

1. objective. a. with pr. pple., forming adjectives, 
as back-slapping, -wounding. b. with vbl. sb., 
forming substantives, as back-breaking, -scratchiny. 
c. with agent-noun, as dack-scraper, -scratcher. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 197 Back-wounding 
calumnie. 1777 Twininc in Country Clergym. 18th C. (1882) 
50 A brisk, noisy, back-slapping new man. 1787 BENTHAM 
liks. X. 168 Back-breaking which is the death of so many 
vessels, 1 . Worcott(P, Pindar) Now!l. for Oliver Wks. 
II. 135 Chopsticks and backscrapers. 1834 SoutHry Doctor 
iv. (D.) A back-scratcher, of which the hand was ivory. 1884 
Good Weds. June 400/2 Having borne himself so lubberly over 
his ‘back-scratching.’ : : 

2. instrumental and docative, with pples. and 
adjs., forming adjs., as dack-broken, back-aching. 

J. Davies Microcosm, (1876) 16 (D.) An empires 
lode (Which weaknesse oft back-broken vndergoes). 1837 
Athcnenm No. 827. 874 The back-broken traveller .. 
stretches from his camel. 1883 SwinsurNe Casguettes xvi, 
The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 

3. attrib, Of or pertaining to the back, used for 
or carried on the back, e. g. dack-ache, -cloth,-clout, 
jin ; back-baskel, -burden, -dunt, -load. 

¢1230 incr. R, 290 Gif him stronge bac duntes. 1377 
Lanci. ». PY. B. x. 362 Oure Reape [v.r. bakkes] pat 
moth-eten be. 1530 Pauscr. 196/1 Backeburden, forfee, 
charge. 1601 Dent Pathw. [feanen 79 Tooth-ache, head- 
ache, backe-ache, bone-ache. 1706 Puituirs, Bray, Back- 
clouts for young children. 1725 De For / oy. round World 
(1840) 158 She came.. with a great back-burden of roots 
1725 Batley Eras. Collog. (1877) 182 (D.) Return home 
with a backload of sanctimony. 1775 ApaiR Amer, Lid. 90 
Large portable back-baskets. 1863 Kincstey M!ater-Bad. 
iv. 144 With their back-fins out of the water. 

II. from Back a. 

4. gen. Lying at the back, in the rear, or behind ; 

hinder ;= Back a. 1, and more commonly wnitten 


as two words. 

1s8t Marpeck Bk. of Notes 86 Thou shalt see my Backe- 
partes, but my face shal not be seene. 1650 T. Goopwis 
Ws. (1862) IV. 267 The back-parts of God, which we call 
his attributes. 1752 tr. Gersaint’s Rembrandt's Etch. 29 
The Back-view is the inner part of the Temple. 1753 
Hanway 7rav, (1762) I. 1. xxxvii. 267 The back- part of 
this tent. 1772 Masketyye in Phy, Trans. 1X11. 106 In 
the back-observation .. the real upper-limb will eet the 
lowest. 1774 Waite shid. LXV. 273 The back-wall of 
William of Wickham’s stables. . 

5. esp. Applied to a part of a house or building 
which lies behind, and is usually subsidiary to the 
front or main part bearing the name, as back- 
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building, a building behind forming an appendage 
to a main building, Jack-chamler, -court, -drawiitg- 
room, -garden, -house, -kitchen, -parlour, -yard, ete. 

1535 CovERDALE £2ceé, xlii. 1 The chambre that stode ouer 
agaynst the backbuyldinge. @ 1603 T. Cartwricut Con- 
Sut. Rhen. N. T. (1618) 724 The intercession by Angels 
lyeth (as they say) in the backhouse ditch. 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr. 1. ii. (1839) 77 11] meet thee... in thy lady's 
back-lobby. 1653 Urqunart Xabelais1. |v, In every back- 
chamber or with-drawing room. 1679 BEpLoE Popish 
Plot Ep. a, Creeping into back-yards, and firing stacks of 
Bavins. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 45 P1, 1 was let in at the 
Back-gate of a lovely House. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4637/4 
A well built Brick House, with a Back-house and other 
Buildings behind. 19759 Sterne 7y. Shandy (1802) 1. 78 To 
drink a bottle of wine with my father ..in the back-parlour. 
1784 WesLEY Hs. (1872) XII1. 503 She heard a knocking 
at the back-kitchen door. 1854 Mrs. GasKeLt North & S. 
i, Curled up on the sofain the back-drawing-room. 1866 R. 
Baicantyne /.2feboat 5 Mr.Crumps sat ina small back-office. 
1878 Brack Green Past. iii. 20 The back-parlour of a Bal- 
linascroon public-house. 1882 Pesopy Exg. Yournalism 
xxiii, 186 The crowing of a cock in the back-yard of a 
suburban villa. 

III. from Back adv. 
6. With vés., forming compound verbs, as dack- 


try, to try back or over again. rare. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 83 The 
way .. shall be tryed and baktryed. _ 

7. With pres. pple., forming adjs., as back-blowing, 
-coming, -driving, -glancing, -going, -looking, 
-ring. 

1562 Turner Herbal . 97b, A repercussiue or back- 
dryuyng medicine. 1615 W. Hutt A/irr. Maz. 48 The soule 
is encombred with foure back-pulling retentives. 1817 
Mar. Epceworth Harrington vi. Wks. IX. 45 With back- 
stepping curtsy. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems 11. 347 Back- 
Jooking Memory. 1863 H. Kinestey 4. Edézot I. x. 110 A 
long, low, back-lying house. ; , 

8. With Za. Ap/es., forming adjs. (chiefly poetic), 
as back-drawn, -flung, -thrown, -turned, etc. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 92 With shafts shot out from 
their back-turned bow. 1652 Acciaacs Jewel Wks. (1834) 
226 Tossed to and again, retorted, backreverted. 1850 Mrs. 
Browninc Poems I. 74 Back-thrown on the slippery coping- 
stone. 1863 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Diad. Ih. 28 A-lookin 
up with back-flung head. 

9. With agent-nouns, forming sbs., as BacK- 
SLIDER ; back-sttter, one who sits back. 

1883 in Paxton Hoop Scot. Char. ii. 33 Buta bauchle.. 
in this world, and a backsitter in the neist. 

10. With 767. sés. forming sbs., as BACK-SLIDING, 
back-coming, -drawing, -going, -looking, -slipping, 
-starting, -surging, -turning, etc. 

1535 CovERDALE Yer. iii. 22 So shal I heale youre bac- 
turnynges. 1540 — Fruztf Less. iii. Wks. 1844 L. 366 Such 
curious backlooking doth the Lord rebuke. 1590 SwinsurN 
Testaments 197 Of apostasie . . that is to say, of back-starting 
from the Christian faith. 1600 App. ABBot £.2f. Yonah 523 
That sigh which breatheth out sorrow, bya backe-breathing 
bringeth in joy. a@16os5 Sir J. Metvit AZenz. (1683) 79 In 
her back-coming .. the Earl of Bothwell rancountered her. 
1663 Biair A utodiog. vi. (1848) 86 Approving my jealousy, 
but reproving my backdrawing. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, 
A..hostage for my safe backcoming. 1858 R. CHaMBERS 
Dom. Ann. Scott. 1. 4 In all her back-surgings upon the 
ground she lost. 

ll. With sos of action, forming sbs., as back- 
caper, -come, -flow, -look, -march, -return, -step, 
-stretch, -sweep, -throw. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 314 At his back-returne 
into his country. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. Cho. 41 Till 
Harryes backe returne againe to France. 1606 Ket. /r. 
Parnass. 1. vi, The dog, seeing him practise his .. back- 
caper. 1645 RutHEeRFoRD 7ryad 6 Tri. Faith (1845) 122 
When the conscience hath gotten a back-throw with the 
hand of the Almighty. @1718 Penn Ws. (1726) 1. 454 We 
wish it be not the Beginning ofa Back-march. 1852 GroTE 
Greece u. Ixxv. 1X. 479 The back-march of Agesilaus. 1869 
Eng. Mech, 31 Dec. 382/2 The weight is by the back-throw 
from C to A restrained from lowering itself. 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal.72/2 For the prevention of any back-flow of 
water or sewage, 

12. With other sts. a. expressing backward 
direction, as back-bias, back-draught : see B. 

@1617 Bayne Ox Eph. (1658) 130 Youthful lusts .. like a 
back-bias, did draw after themselves the understanding. 
1642 Rocers Naawzax 550 He doth but put a back-bias 
upon thee; that he might weigh thy motion to himselfe. 

b. expressing ‘in the contrary direction,’ return-, 
as back-cargo, cargo brought on the return voyage, 
back-carriage, -current, -fare, -freight, -tonnage. 

1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751 30 He treads the back- 
scent, brings a glove. 1721 C. Kine Brit. Alerch. 1. 36x 
Sending any empty Ships .. for the sake of Back-carriage, 
Corn has been often carry’d .. for nothing, in consideration 
of Back-Tunnage. 1805 W. Taytor in Azz. Rev. ILL. 320 
Our ships incur a loss of back-freight. 1833 Tennyson Poenes 
36 The fish that everywhere In the backcurrent glanced and 
played. 1860 in Aferc. Alar, Mag. V11. 57 It is not difficult 
to procure back cargo. : 

c. expressing reciprocation or reply, as dack- 
answer, -echo, back-word. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 247 You have many Back-Eccho’s to 
the Place where you stand. 1884 //x/Z& £.C. Herald 
28 Feb. 6/6 The boy was a civil boy, and never gave a back 
answer, 6 

d. expressing ‘turned or performed backwards, 
as back-pater-noster, BACK-SLANG. 

IV. Parasynthetic derivatives, as dack-geared, 
having back-gear; BAaCK-HANDED. 

1881 Mechanic § 596 Lathe with back-geared head, 
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B. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order) : 

Back-bar, a bar in the chimney to hang a vessel 
on (Ash) ; back-box, in Prizfing, a box on top of 
the upper case, usually appropriated to small 
capitals (Craig) ; back-breaker, the leader of a 
gang of farm-labourers; + back-carry sé.= Back- 
BEAR; back-casing, in 1/2722g, a temporary shaft- 
lining of bricks, in front of which the permanent 
lining is built; back-cauter (see quot.) ; back- 
chain, a chain that passes over a cart-saddle to 
support the shafts of a cart; + back-chair, a chair 
with a back; back-clamp wv. in Wrestling (see 
quot.) ; back-click, a trick in wrestling; back- 
draught, a draught of air backward, a hood for 
producing this ina fire; back-filling, the filling 
in again of earth which has been removed, the earth 
so filled in; back-flap, -fold (= back-shutter) ; 
back-front, the ground in an etching or engraving; 
back-harrow (see Harrow); back-heart, the 
dorsal heart or large blood-vessel of insects and 
other arthropoda; back-heel s4., a trick in wrest- 
ling; back-heel v., to throw by a back-heel ; 
+ back-hood, hiding behind cover; back-jamb, 
a wing of a house projecting behind ; back-light, 
a light coming from behind or falling upon the 
hinder part (Worcester 1859); back-lining, in 
Arch., the piece of a sash-frame parallel to the 
pulley piece and next to the jamb on either side 
(Gwilt 1842); back-links, the links in a parallel 
motion which connect the air-pump rod to the 
beam (Weale Dict. Terms 1849); back-lock, a 
trick in wrestling ; back-nails, ‘nails made with 
flat shanks, so as to hold fast, and not to open the 
grain of the wood’ (James Af7, Dict. 1816); 
back-overman, in Coa/ A/ining, an overman who 
has the immediate inspection of the workings and 
workmen during the éack-shift; back-painting 
(see quot.); back-pater-noster, the Lord’s prayer 
repeated backward as a charm, fg. a muttered 
curse or imprecation, back-pressure, in the steam- 
engine, the resistance of the atmosphere or waste 
steam to the piston; + back-reckoning, a reckon- 
ing for past transactions or misdeeds; back-rest, 
a guide attached to the slide-rest of a turning- 
lathe, and placed in contact with the work to 
steady it ; back-rope (of a horse) =BAcK-BAND ; 
Naut., a rope leading inboard from the martingale; 
see also quot. 1860; back-scene, the background 
of a stage scene; back-shaft, part of a cotton- 
spinning machine; back-shift, in Coal ALining, 
the second shift or set of hewers for the day; back- 
shutter, the part of a shutter which folds up be- 
hind ; back-skin, in A/zzzmg, a leather covering 
worn by miners in wet workings; back-spang (.5c.), 
a trick or legal quirk, by which one takes advan- 
tage of another, after a bargain has been adjusted 
(Jam.) ; back-speed, in A/ech., the second speed- 
gear of a lathe; + back-stand, backing, support ; 
back-step, a step back; the retrograde movement 
without changing front (James A/z?. Dict. 1816) ; 
back-stop, in Cricket = Lone-stop; back- 
striking, in Agriculture, a mode of ploughing in 
which the earth once turned is simply thrown back 
again; back-string, a string at the back, e.g. at 
the back of a child’s pinafore; back-sweep (see 
quot.); back-swimmer, one that swims on his 
back ; the hemipterous insect /Vofomecta which 
swims on the surface of pools; back-tack (Sc. 
Law), a kind of deed by which the mortgagee of 
land gives a lease of it to the mortgagor on condi- 
tion of payment of rent till redeemed (Buchanan) ; 
+back-timber (Aumorouslyfor) clothing ; +back- 
trade, backward course; + back-trick, ?a caper 
backwards in dancing ; back-winter, a return of 
winter after its regular time; back-worm, a dis- 
ease incident to hawks; back-word (in Lazc.), 
withdrawal from a promise or from an accepted 
invitation, also da/. a contradiction, rude answer ; 
back-wort (//eré.), old name for the Comfrey 
(Symphytum officinale). 

1867 People’s Mag. May 314/2 He selects one of his gang 
as *back-breaker. 1611 Cotcr., Cautere dorsaé, the *back 
cauter: or, that kinde of knife-like cauter, which cuts but 
on th’ one side. 1649 Bury Wills (1850) 221 Vnto my 
daughter Martha two wrought *backchaires. 1713 PARKYNs 
Jnn-Play (1727) 43 When your Adversary * Back-clamps you, 
which is when he clapshis Heelin your Ham. 1867 Standard 
Apr., Graham threw his antagonist first by a ** back click,’ 
1869 Hing. Mech. 24 Dec. 344/1 A hood or *‘back draught’ 
is applied over the fire. 1851 Fru. KR. Agric. Soc. X1b.1. 
158 ‘I'he windows .. finished with bound shutters and *back- 
folds. 19752 tr. Gersaint’s Rembrandt's Etch. 59 ‘Vhe 
* Back-front or Ground is generally foul. 1883 Longa. Alag. 
May 49 A jointed animal... with a *back-heart, a nervous 


system below, and adigestivetube. 1881 Sfortssan’s Year 
Zk. 314 Cowan scored with a very neat *back heel. 1883 
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Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 J. Hodgson *back-heeled J. Wilson. 
cx1450 HENryson Afor, Fab, 34 Hee played *back-hood be- 
hind from beast to beast. 1852 M. Scort 70m Cringde xviii. 
(1859) 506 A very handsome dining room situated in what 1 
believe is called a *back-jamb, a sert of outrigger to the 
house, 1713 Parkyns /u-Play (1727) 53 Stand with that 
Toe out and Leg bent, over which he intends to take the 
Buttock, or *Back-lock. 1876 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/4 The 
death of a *back overman, two miners, and a driver. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl. Supp., *Back-fainting, the art of pasting 
of prints and other designs on glass. 1825 Excycd, Brit. 111. 
309 *Back-painting, the method of painting mezzotinto 
prints, pasted on glass, with oil colours, a@1s7s5 App. 
Parker Corr, 158 Prayers, for the Queen’s Majesty's pros- 
perity and continuance ; where others say their *back pater- 
nosters for her in corners. 1465 Paston Lett, 522 1}. 224 
Thou comyst in with many *bak rekenyngges. 1633 Bp. 
Haut Hard Texts 142 Thou callest me to a *oacke-reckon- 
ing for the very sins of my youth. 1721 in Loud. Gaz. No. 
4868/4 A white Spot on the middle of his Back made by the 
chafing of a *back Rope. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xxxv. 
132 Tackle [was] got upon the martingale *backrope. c¢1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 57 The cat is hooked, by means 
of the *back-rope, to the ring of the anchor. 1817 Byron 
Beppo xli, Much like the *back scene of a play. 1879 J. 
Rosertson in Cassedl’s Techn, Educ. \V. 396/1 Between the 
roller-beam and the creels the *back-shaft extends to each 
end of the mule. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 218 
*Back-shutters or *Back-flaps, Additional breadths hinged 
to the front shutters. 1548 Hatt Chvox. (1809) 425 Lytle 
avayleth outward Warre, except there be a stedfast *Back- 
stande at home. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
203 If one *backstep be as much as foresteps three. 1 
Baker in $rad. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 32 The land ..is 
ploughed as the work proceeds by what is termed *back- 
striking. 1785 Cowper 7asék 1v. 227 Misses, at whose age 
their mothers wore The *backstring, and the bib. c1850 
Rudim. Nav. (Weale) 120 The tofp-tiniber sweep, or *back 
sweep, is that which forms the hollow of the top-timber. 
1862 A thenxum No. 1830. 660 The *backswimmer .. has .. 
the faculty of entangling airin the hairsofits body. @ 1656 
Bp. Hatt Ken. IVs. (1660) 159 Excesse in diet and clothes, 
in belly-cheer, and *back-timber. 1640 Lawe/ulnesse Exp. 
into Eng. 4 He hath followed the *back trade of our defec- 
tion .. The Lord therefore is still on the *back trade. 160x 
Suaks. Twed. N. 1. iii. 131, 1 haue the *backe-tricke, simply 
as strong as any man in Illyria. xrs99 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 
13 This and euery towne hath his *backewinters or frostes 
that nippe it in the blade. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. u. xl. 
(1739) 174 Yet like a dead Calm in a hot Spring, treasured 
up in store sad distempers against a *back-Winter. a@ 1682 
Sir T. Browne TJracts115 That obstinate disease of the 
Filander or *Back-worm. 1598 FLorio, Consolida mag- 
gtore, the herbe Comfrie, Knit-backe or *backwoort. 
+Backare, baccare, ?7ter7. pir. Obs. [Origin 
doubtful; perhaps for Jack there! or back-er 
(=farther back); Nares says the allusion is to an 
ignorant man who affected to speak Latin, in 
accordance with which Webster makes the word 
trisyllabic.] Back! stand back! give place! 
a1553 Upatt Koster D. (Arb.) 16 Ah sir, Backare quod 
Mortimer to his sowe. 1592 Lyty JZydas 1. ii. 10 The mas- 
culine gender is more worthy than the feminine, therefore 
Licio—backare. 1596 SHAks. Tas, Shr. 1. i. 72 Let vs that 
are poore petitioners speake too. Bacare, you are mer- 
uaylous forward. 1660 in HoweLt Eng. Prov. (as in 1553). 

Backband (b'kbend). [f. Back sé. 1 + Banp.] 
A broad leather strap, or iron chain, passing over 
the cart-saddle or pad on the back of a horse, and 
serving to keep up the shafts of a vehicle. 

1523 Firzuers. f/zsé, § 5 A cart sadel, bakbandes, and 
belybandes. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Cart, The 
Thill hooks and back-band which hold the sides of the Cart 
up to the horse. 1848 THompsonin Jrad. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 
11. 403 The shafts should be fixed at such a height by means 
of the back-band, that, etc. 

+ Ba‘ckbear, 54. Oés. [f. Back 5. 2 ¢ + 
Bear v.] In Forest Laws: The act of carrying 
on the back venison’killed illegally. (Cf. next.) 

*1s98 Manwoop Lawes Forest xviil. § 9 (1615) 134/1 Backe 
beare is, where any man hath slaine a wild beast .. and is 
found carrying away of the same. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit, 1. m. vi. (1743) 186 Taken either at dog-draw 
.. back-bear, or bloodyhand. 1866 Chard. Frué. 261. 

+ Ba‘ck-berend, aq. ( pr. pple.) Obs. In 3 
-inde, 6-9 -and, 7 -end, 8 -ind. (OE. bec-derende, 
f. bec back + berende, pr. pple. of dera2 to BEaR: 
see prec.] Bearing on the back: an OE. com- 
bination, long retained as a law-term to describe 
a thief caught in the act of thus carrying off stolen 
property. Sometimes modernized as back-bearing. 

1292 Britton 1. xxx. § 6 Acun laroun ou robbeour seisi de 
soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberinde. ¢1550 Sir J. 
Batrour Practicks (1754) 37 Theives tane and apprehendit 
in manifest thift, sic as hand-havand and back-beirand. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 36b, Backberind theefe. 1822 £71. 
Rev. XXXVI. 295 If the offender could be taken back-bear- 
ing. 1828 Scott F. Af. Perth iv, Our hand-habend, our 
back-berand, and our blood-suits. 

Backbite (bxkbait), 7 Forms: 2-5 bac., 
bakbite, 4-6 bakbyte, 5-6 bag-, bakke-, bac- 
byte, backbyte, 6-7 backKebite, 4— backbite. 
Pa. t. 4 bac-, bakbate; 4 bacbitide, bakbited, 
5 bacbyted. /a. pple. 5-6 bakbyttyn, -byten, 7— 
backbitten ; 4-6 bacbyted, 6 bak-, backe-, 6-7 
backbited. [f. Back adv. + BitE v., i.e. to bite 
one on, or behind, his back.] 

To detract from the character of, to slander, 
traducc, speak ill of: a. a person absent. 

¢1175 [see BacksiTING vé2, sé. a 1300 £. £. Psalter xxxviii. 
20 Pat yheldes ivels for godes bac-bate [Vulg. detvahebant] 
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me. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 411 Is none so good, that 
he ne passeth Betwene his teeth and is backbited. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vu. ii. 278/2 Mary the syster of 
Moses backbyted her brother. a 1520 A/yrr. Onur Ladye 
Introd. 47 Why hast thou bakbyten my handemayde ad- 
jugynge ine to be prowde? 1609 HoLttann Am, Marcell. 
xvul. ix. gt With contumelious tearmes traduced and back- 
hitten. @x79x Westey /usb. & Weves iii, 7 Wks. 1811 IX. 
67 To backbite an enemy is sin; how much more to back- 
bite one’s own yoke-fellow. 185: Hetrs Com, Soltt. iii. 
(1874) 31 People will backbite one another to any extent 
rather than not be amused. 

+b. an institution, action, character, etc. Odés. 

1382 Wycuir Fames iv. 11 He that bakbitith his brother 
bakbitith the lawe. 1596 Spenser /*. C: 1. iv. 32 The verse 
of famous pect: witt He does backebite. 1602 Dekker 
Sattrom. Wks. 1873 1. 209 Doe not back-bite her beauties. 

ec. absolutely or intr. 

1377 Lanci. ?. PZ. B. u. 80 To bakbite and to bosten and 
bere fals witnesse. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. IV, v. i. 36 Vse 
his men well Dauy, for they are arrant knaues, and will 
backe-bite. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. IE. 613 Backbite not, 
lest thou be backbitten. A 

+ Backbite, sé. Oés. [f. prec.] Backbiting. 

1598 Stow Survey (Strype 1754) I. ut. vi. 593/2 A stay to 
weake, a staff to poor, Without Backbite or pride. 

Backbiter (bekboi:taz), Forms: see the vb. 
[f£ Backsite v.+-sR1,.] One who backbites; a 
slanderer or secret calumniator. 

¢1230 Avcr. R. 86 Bachitares pe bited odre men bihinden. 
1386 Cuaucer /'ers. 7. Pp 422 The bacbiter wol torne al 
thilke goodnes up-so-doun. 1440 Prop. Parv. 21/2 Bakke- 
bytere, Detractor. 1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 
P ?iv, Backbiters which good luers diffame. 1627 Sf. 
without Doors in Rushw. //tst. Cold, (1659) 1. 492 Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of wilde beasts, 
the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer. 1859 TeENxyson 
Vivien 673 Face-flatterers and backbiters are the same. 

b. (word-play): A biter, or striker, on the back. 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. u. ii. 58 Sword thou wast 
neuer a back-biter yet. 

Backbiting (bekboi:tin), v4/. sd. Forms : 
2-3 -bitunge, 4-bytyng, -bityng, -byting, 5 -by- 
tynge, -bitynge, -bitinge, -byting, 5- -biting. 
[f. as prec. + -1NGI.] The action of detracting, 
slandering, or speaking ill of one behind his back. 

cx175 Cott. /iom. 205 Cursunge, bacbitunge and fike- 
lunge. 1303 R. Bruxne Handl. Synne 3544 No custum- 
mable bakbytyng God forzeuep. c1§50 Azyse thee Welle 
in Badees Be. (1868) 357 Be ware of bagbytynge, y the rede. 
1685 Gractan's Courtier’s Oracle 45 ‘There is great differ- 
ence betwixt censure and backbiting. For the one is 
grounded upon indifference, and the other upon malice. 
1862 Txottore Orley /, \viil. 420 Not given to backbiting. 
Ba‘ckbi:ting, ///. a. as prec. +-ING2.] 
That slanders or speaks ill of the absent. 

3382 Wycuir /’s. c.5 The hacbitende priueli to his ne3he- 
bore. 1580 Tusser Husd. (1878) 190 Backbiting talk that 
flattering blabs know wily how to blenge. 1873 Miss 
BrouGHTon Nancy II. 280 Am I to have a backbiting wife? 

+ Ba‘ckbi-tingly, a/v. Obs. [f. prec. + -Lx*.] 
In a backbiting manner; slanderously. 

1580 Baret 4/z. B 22 Backbitingly, or slaunderously. 

+ Backblow (be'kblo«). Ods. [f. Back sé, and 
adv, + BLow sb.] 

1. A blow struck at the back or from behind. 

1642 Futter ffoly §& Prof. St... xix.(b) 127 A premeditated 
back-blow in cold bloud is base. 1857 Househ. Words 12 
Sept. 245 Outwitted him at his own game of backblows. 

2. fig. (Cf. AFTER-CLAP.) 

1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Fas. //7, Wks. 55 So many back- 
blows of fortune. 1705 Stanuore Paraphr. Il. 456 That 
Reflexion fell upon his Mind with this terrible back-blow. 

Back-board (be kboeid). [f. Back sé] 
+t1.=Larsoarp. Only in OE.: see Basorp. 

2. A board placed at, or forming, the back of 
anything, ¢.. of a picture, a cart, a boat. 

176: Brit. Wag. ¥l. 613 Artfully concealed behind the 
back-board of Perrott’s picture. 1769 Fatconer J/ar. Dict., 
Back-Board, a piece of board of a semicircular figure, 
placed transversly in the after-part of a boat, and serving 
the passengers to recline against. 1877 7insley's Mag. Aug. 
220 Wife and family in the ramshackle tax-cart, the little 
ones ‘ creening’ over the back-board. 

3. A board attached to the rim of a water-wheel 
to prevent the water from running off the floats 
into the interior of the wheel. 

1864 WEBSTER cites NICHOLSON. 

4. A board held or strapped across the back to 
straighten the figure. 

1794 1801 E. Darwin Zoon, EL]. 143 Methods of confining 
or directing the growth of young people.. such as back- 
boards. x80r Mar. Encewortx /r. Governess (1831) 176 
Her person had undergone all the tortures of back-boards, 
collars, stocks, dumb-bells. 1880 J. Soutn //ouseh. Surg. 
(ed. 4) 332 Another abominable contrivance called a back- 
board .. by which the girl’s arms were trussed behind her, 
in much the same way as the wings of a roast fowl. 

5. ‘That part of the lathe which is sustained by 
the four legs, and which sustains the pillars that 
support the pnppet-bar.’ Weale Dic/. Terms 1849. 

Ba‘ckboa-rd, v. [f. prec.] To-subject to the 
use of a backboard. 

1855 THacxeray .Vezucomes I}. 146 If they have been lec- 
tured, and learning, and back-boarded, and practising. 1881 

Miss Brappon Asff, 1. 144 Governessed, and preached-at, 
and back-boarded. 

Back-bond (be kbpnd). Sc. Law. [f. Back 
adv. + Boxp.] A document by which a party re- 
ceiving or holding a title, ¢.v face absolute, ac- 
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knowledges that he really holds in trust for a 
specified purpose, and binds himsclf to convey or 
account to the true owner aftcr that purpose is 
served, The true owner is nsually the granter of 
the absolute deed, hence the term dack-bond is 
applied to the explanatory document executed by 
the grantce, 

a 1645 sicts Chas. I (1814) V. 283 (Jam.) The dispositioune 
.. was cancellate :—and the provest producit the bakband, 
q'* was also cancelled. 1645 RuTuerrorp Tryal & Tri. 
Farth (1845) 246 He who is ransomed by Christ .. is under 
a_back-bond, or a re-obligation of love, service, and obe- 
dience. 1867 A. M. Bett Conveyanc. 1079 A heritable se- 
curity .. may also be constituted in the form of an absolute 
disposition qualified by a backbond. 

Backbone (barkbdwn). Forms: 3 bacbon, 4 
bakbon, bakebon, 5 bakbone, 4-7 backebone, 
6- backbone. (In 5-7 often two words; still 
sometimes hyphened.) [f. Back sé, 1 + Bone.] 

1, The vertebral column, the spine, 70 ¢he back- 
bone: thoroughly, completely. 

a1zoo W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 146 Bacbon, 
fetchine. ar4goo Leg. Rood 190 Pe cros behind his bakbon 
a he polud deth uppon. 1§23 Fitzuers, //sd. (1534) 
‘iv b, He wyll eate soo moche, that his sydes wyll stande 
as hygh as his backe bone. 1647 J. Hatt Poems 89 Low 
many back-bones nourisht have Crawling Serpents in the 
grave? 1849 W. IrvinG Crayon Misc. 165 }t struck a buf- 
falo .. broke its back-bone. 1864 Dx. Manen. Crt. Soc. 
Elrs. to Anne Ul. 107 Harry was English to the backbone. 

2. dransf. A main support or axis, or chief sub- 
stantial part; ¢.g. the backbone of a bicycle; the 
chief mountain-range or water-shed of a country. 


1684 T. Burnet The. Earth ¥. 142 The Appennines strike’ 


through Italy .. the back-bone of that country. 1865 TYLor 
Early Hist. Man. vii. 162 The Cordilleras, or backbone of 
America. 1879 A. GatLetty in Cassels Techn. Educ. ¥V. 
390/2 The ‘ back-bone’ of the chenille .. is composed of seve- 
ral strong cotton threads. 

3. fig. The main orimportant element; mainstay. 

1849 Copven Speeches 64, 1 speak to the clothiers .. the 
backbone and muscle of the clothing district of England. 
1871 Earve Philol. Eng. Tong. § 313 We are now come to 
the backbone of our subject. 1884 J. Bent in Jaco. Mag. 
Oct. 429/2 A secret society which was the backbone of 
Panhellenism. 

4. Strength of character, stability of purpose, 
resoluteness, sturdiness, firmness. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 195 A great man he.. could never 
have been .. for his character was destitute of backbone. 
1884 Pall A/ad/ G, 23 Feb. 5 [This] has completely taken 
the backbone out of the discount inarket. 

Ba‘ckbo'ned, f//. a. [f. prec.+-ED: cf. L. 
vertebra-tus.) Having a backbone; vertebrate. 

1860 Lewes in Corn. Mag. 1. 291 They are all backboned ; 
they have all an internal skeleton, 188: Mivart Ca? 451 
The Cat then is one of the group of backboned animals. 


Backbo'neless, a. [f. as prec. + -LEsS.] De- 
stitute of backbone orstrength of character. Hence 
Backbo-nelessness. 

1882 Standard 3 Mar. 3/6 Backbonelessness and apathy. 


Backcast (be k,kast). 207th dial. [f. Back 
adv, + Cast s6.] A throw back; a reverse. 

1818 Scorr Art, AMid/. \i, She got a sair back-cast wi’ 
the slaughter o’ her husband. 1864 ATKINSON HWAithy Gloss. 
s. v., A ‘backkest ’ in an illness; a relapse. 

Ba‘ck-cast (bz'k;kast), f//. a. [f. Back adv. 
+Cast ffle.] Cast or thrown backwards. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia (1622) 272 With many a backe-cast 
looke. 1647 H. More Song of Soul u. App. Ixxxviii, Back- 
cast tayls [of comets] turn’d to our Evening-eye. 1821 
qorsna Batu fet. Leg., Lady G. B. li. 3 Which to her 

ack-cast thoughts could bring ‘The scenes of other days. 

Back-door (bz'k,d6e1). [f. Back a. + Door.] 

1, A door at the back of a building or enclosure, 
as opposed to the /ron/-door; a secondary or 
private entrance. 

1530 Patscr. 196/1 Backe dore, Auys de derriere. 1535 
CoverDate Fudg. iii. 23 Ehud gat him out at the backe 
dore. 1712 ArsuTHNoT Yohn Bull(1727)58 He would stand 
at the door .. to keep off the duns, till John got out at the 
back-door. 1857 Heavysece Sand (1869) 106 They shall 
sneak in at Gibeah’s back-door. ; 

2. fig.; also alirié, = Unworthily secret, clan- 
destine. 

1611 SHAKS. Cym6. v. iii. 45 Hauing found the backe doore 
open Of the vnguarded hearts. 1700 J. Law Counc. Trade 
(1751) 276 Their back-door to let in mischief. 1805 T. Jer- 
FERSON H/rit. (1830) IV. 46 Our back-door counsellors. 

Backe, earlicr f. Bat (the winged mammal). 

Backed (bekt). Forms: 5 backyd, 6 backt 
(Sc. bakkit), 6- backed. [f. Back sé. and v. + -ED.] 

1. adj, Provided with a back, having a back, 
background, or backing; used particularly in com- 
position, e.g. broad-backed, pig-backed, hog-backed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xu. xiii. (1495) 422 Scabbyd 
horses and sore backy:d. 1r§30 PatsGr. 442/2 This sworde is 
well backed. 1602 Suaks, //am. 11. it. 397 It is back’d 
like a Weazell. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. iii. 78 Upon 
a back’d chair. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5395'4 One gray 
Nagg..somewhat Pigg-backed, 1863 Kincstey Heater 
Bab. ii. 48 Whitebeam with its great silver-backed leaves. 

2. pple. and a. Supported at the back, seconded, 
abetted ; betted on; mounted, broken in to the 
saddle ; endorscd, printed on the back; moved or 
laid back. (See the verb.) 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 Art thou so backt that 
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none dare blade it with thee? cxs90 Burett Queen's 
Entry, Far better bakkit nor ane laird. 1621 Suaks Cys. 
v.1. 427 Great Tupiter, upon his eagle back’d. 1692 Ray is. 
sol. World Vref. (1732: 12 Well back'd by Divine Authority. 
1725 BrapLuy fam, Dict.s.v. Rot, Vake the Horse, if he 
be about four Years old and back'd. 1846 Privt, Appar. 
Sor Amateurs 42 When the paper is édacked or has two un- 
pressions. : 

Backen (bx'k'n),z. [f. Back +-EN2; cf. desse.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To put, kcep, or throw back ; to throw 
behind, retard (in progress). Aare in mod, lit. 

1649 Briitn Ang, /prov. ger (1653) x60 Yet will it so 
backen thent that thou mayst lose a full half years growth 
in them, 1750 A. Flite JWks. (1753) IV. 361 His breast 
will be inflated, and majestically backen’d. 1853 Fasrr 
add for Fesus 55 A false doctrine .. backens devotion. 1871 
Napneys Prev. & Cure Drs. i. iv. 720 Very hot vinegar up- 
plied .. to a boil .. will sometimes ‘ backen’ it. 

+ 2. ir. To move or draw back. Obs. 

1748 [See Backt nine vd. 56.) 

ack-end (bakend). [f. Back a.+ Ep, in 
the sense of either extremity. Cf. Forx-Enp.] 

1. Of things with two ends: The hinder or rear end. 

a 16317 Hirron Wks. UH. 114 Yo put their sinnes into the 
backe end of the Wallet. 1675 Wycurrtty 72. Dealer i. i. 
(1335) i, At the Back-end of a Lord’s coach. 

. The later part or ‘latter end’ of a season ; 
(absolutely) of the year: The late autumn, the ‘fall.’ 

1820 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 3 (Jam.) When you did us the 
honour to stop a day or two last back-end. 1860 W. Wuitr 
Wrekw» 43 tn his opinion the ‘ backend’ was the best fish- 
ing season. 

Backening (bek’nin), vé/. 56. [f. Backes + 
-InG!.] The action of moving or drawing back. 

1748 Tuompeson Cas/. /ndol. 1. xiii, With back’ning shunn'd 
his touch, for well he knew its power. 

Ba‘ckening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nu2.] 
Keeping back, retarding (vegetables, crops, etc.). 

478: Barker in Phyl. Frans. LXXIE. 353 The first three 
weeks of April were cold, backening, and often frosty. 1794 
— LXXXIV. 175 A very backening season. 

Backer (be'kos), 56.1 [f. Back v.+-ER].] He 
who or that which backs. 

1. A supporter ; ¢sf. one who bets on a horse or 
event ; one who supports by money or credit. 

1583 BaBINGTON Comtmandm. 380 ~ backer to beare out 
iny foule oppressions. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. i. 1 When 
fortune is lowand backers scarce. 1850 Lytton Aly Novel 
ix. ix. 86 ‘Take any odds against him that his backers 
may give,’ said L’Estrange. 

2. Arch. ‘A narrow slate put on the back of a 
broad square-hcaded slate when the slates begin 
to get narrow.’ P. Nicholson Pract. Builder 1823. 

+3. Arith. The rule of three reversed. Cf. An- 
VANCER 3. Obs. But perhaps dacker is here the 
adj., q.V. 

1543 Recogpe, etc. Gr. Arts (1640) 180 That the greater 
the third summe is above the first, the lesser the fourth 
summe is beneath the second: and this rule therefore you 
may call the Backer or Reverse Rule. 

Ba‘cker, sé.2 [f. Back sé. +ER1.] 
carrier, or unloader. 

‘In common use in the docks.’ J. M. Cowper. 

Backer, obs. form of BAKER. 

Backer, backey, vulgar contr. of ToBacco. 

1863 H. Kinestey A. E/zo? xxi, Bits of backer pipe. _ 

+ Backer, 2. compar. Obs. [f. Back a.] Far- 
ther back, hinder, posterior. 

1564 Three 15th C. Chron. (1880) 130 Backer parts. 
1575 Turservite Falconrre 310 Deplume hir head behinde 
in the backer part. 1607 Topsett Four. Beasts 492 A hole 
bored in the backer part of hiscrooked horn, 1621 QuaRLes 
Argalus § P. (1678) 87 Her dishevell'd hair .. Hung loosly 
down, and vail’d the backer part. 

+ Backermore, av. Obs. In 5 bakker- 
more. [See Back adv.1.] Farther back; more 
to the rear. 

+ Ba‘ckermost, a. sufer/. Obs. or dial. [f. 
Back a.; late formation on type of Azdermos?, 
innermosl: see -Most.] By-form of Back Most. 

1669 Churchw, Ace. in Archgol. XX XV. 4491D.) In_the 
gallery at Hampton in the backermost seat. 1699 in P/i/. 
rans, XXI. 287 Some of the backermost part of which 
{house] is an ancient Roman building. 

Backet (be'két). Sc. [a. F. daguet, dim. of bac, 
Back 56.2] A shallow wooden trough used for 
carrying ashes, coals, mortar, salt, etc. 

1789 Bursxs Caft. Grose vi, Parritch-pats, and auld saut- 
backets. 1823 Tennant Ca. Beaton 154 Seeking backets 
and mason’s auld duds. 

Backfall (be kf6.1). [f. Back adv. and sb.] 

Hence Ba‘ckfalled ///. a. 

+1. A ‘grace’ in old English mustc ; see quot. 

ne Mace WWusichs Mon. 1. xiv. go To make a Back-fall 
Right, you are always to strike the Precedent Letter. in- 
stead of that Letter, which is to be Back-fall'd with your 
Right Hand. 1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 43 The smooth 
graces .. include the Plain-beat or Rise, the Backfull, the 
Double Backfall. : , 

2. A fall or throw on the back in wrestling. 
Often fig. - 

1838 9 Hood's Own 3 No wrestler. ever received half 
so many back-falls as I. 18ga Dickens Bleak Ho. xxv, He 
will throw him an argumentative back-fall presently. 

3. A Icver in the coupler of an organ. 

2880 E. Morxins in Grove Dict, Mus, II. 606/2 This 

| coupler is always worked bya pedal, on pressing which the 
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backfalls descend into position. 1881 C. Epwarps Organs 
71 Backfalls are usually made of mahogany. 


+ Ba‘ckfaller. Oés. [f. Back adv. + Fa v.+ 
-ER!,.] One who falls back (fig.), a renegade. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dax. xi. \R.) Onias with many lyke back- 
fallers from God fled into Egypte. 

Backfriend (be'kfreind). [f. Back sd. or adv. 
Perh. orig. a friend who ‘kept back,’ and did not 
come forward to assist, and so was no real friend.] 

tl. A pretended or false friend; an enemy who 
pretends friendship; a secret or unavowed enemy. 
Obs. 

31472 Sir J. Pastonin Left, 692 III. 40, I harde somwhat by 
hym off a bakke ffrende off yowr. 1574 T. Newton Health 
Vag. 75 Corrupte and unpure Ayre Is unto all age a greate 
backefriendeand enemie. 1611 SpeEo Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 
772 Westmorland thought it safest to checke the Scots as 
the neerer and continuall backefriends. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th, Earth 1. 180 As S. Jerome was an open enemy to this 
doctrine, so Eusebius was a back friend to it. 1725 WopRow 
Corr, (1843) III. 108 My back friend, Mr. Bruce, has now 
another and heavier author to deal with than I, Bishop 
Burnet. 1827 Soutney Life & Corr. (1850) V. 321 But I 
have had backfriends .. as well as enemies. 

2. A friend who stands at one’s back, a backer. 

1599 Nasue Lent Stuffe (1871) 77 Faithful confederates 
and back-friends. 1823 Scott Quentin D. vi, 1 had in case 
of the worst a stout back-friend in this uncle of mine. 

3. (dial) A hangnail. 

1864 .V. & Q. Ser. in, V. 25/1 The troublesome splinters of 
skin which are often formed near the roots of the nails are 
called stepmother’s blessings .. back-friends. 

Backgame (bekgé''m). [f. Back edv.] 

1. BackeaMMon ; a ‘game’ at backgammon. 

1718 Cipper Nox-juror 1, A Coquett’s Play with a serious 
Lover, is like a Back-game at Tables, all open at first. 1753 
in Mrs. Barbauld Richardson (1804) I11. 68, 1 must now as 
they say at Tables, endeavour to play a good back game. 

2. Chess. 

1800 Hoyle's Games 132 As his king may retire to his 
bishop’s square, the second Back-game will show how to pro- 
ceed In this case. 

3. A return-game. 

Backgammon (bekgeman). Also in 7 bag- 
gammon. [Apparently = back-game, back-play 
‘ME. gamen game, play, still in 15th c.), ‘ be- 
cause the pieces are (in certain circumstances) 
taken up and obliged to go dack, that is re-enter 
at the table.’ Always called TaBLEs till the 17th c. 
Compare the prec. word; also the following early 
mention of /ad/es along with dice, as a kucade gemen 
(Kentish for gamez), a wicked gamen or game: 

1340 Ayend. 45 Kueade gemenes, ase byep pe gemenes of 
des, and of tables. 

(The unsatisfactory point is the want of r6thc. quotations 
for gantcn, which may however have survived dialectally. 
Cf. also the analogous a/ter-game in ‘after-game at Irish,’ 
a game of similar nature. For other suggestions as to 
derivation, see Wedgwood, and Skeat.)] 

1. A game played on a board consisting of two 
tables (usually united by a hinge), with draught- 
men whose moves are determined by throws of 


the dice. 

¢164§ Hower Left. (1650) I]. 105 Though you have 
learnt to play at Baggammon, you must not forget Irish, 
which is a more serious and solid game. 1676 D’UrFEy 
Mad. Fickle. i, 1 won 300 guineys of him t’other night at 
Back-gammon. 1678 Butter Hd. m1. 11. 1062 The Hang- 
man, Was like to lurch youat Back-Gammon. 1771 SMOLLETT 
Huniph. Cl. (1815) 142 And play at billiards, cards, or back- 
gammon. 1814 Scott in Lockhart £27 (1839) IV. 355 In the 
evening Backgammon and cards are in great request. 

2. spec. (See quot.) 

1883 Boys’ Own Bk. 620 There are three kinds of victory— 
one the winning the 42?, the second the winning the gam- 
mon, and the third winning a éackgammon ..1f the winner 
has borne all his men off before the loser has carried _all his 
men to his own table, it is a backgammon, and held equal 
to three hits or games, 

3. attrib., as in backgammon board, table, 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France Il. 371 A backgammon 
table preserved behind the high altar. 1820 Byron Fuax 
v. x, Like a backgammon board the place was dotted With 
whites and blacks. 

Backga’mmon, v. [f. the sb.; cf. quot. 1678 
in 1.) To defeat at backgammon, or by winning 
a backgammon. 

1793 Axx. Reg. 246 At length he by death is back gam- 
moned. 

Background (bekgraund), [f. Back a.] 

1. The ground or surface lying at the back of or 
behind the chief objects of contemplation, which 
occupy the foreground. (Formerly, the part of 
the stage in a theatre remote from the audience.) 

1672 WycuerRtry Love in Wood i. ii, Ranger retires to 
the background. 1799 SurRioan /?izarro 1. i. (1883) 182 
Elvira walks about pensively in the background. 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 109 The low cottage in 
the back-ground. . 

b. esp. as represented in any of the Arts of Design. 

1752 tr. Gersaint’s Etch. Rembrandt 94 The Back-ground 
is always faint, the Aqua-fortis having failed, 1847 Lp. 
Linpsay Chr. Art 1.114 The backgrounds are either archi- 
tectural in the Byzantine style, or mountainous. 

e. fig. 

1854 STANLEY Sizai § Pal. Introd. 28 Egypt .. is the 
background of the whole history of the Israelites. 1853 
HawtHorne /'r. & It. Frzds. 1. 160 A statelier dome .. shin- 
ing on the background of the night of Time. 
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2. A less prominent position, where an object is 
not readily noticed ; retirement, obscurity. 

1779 SHERIDAN Créf7c un. i, (1883) 177 Keep your madness 
in the background. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 253 Po- 
litical friends thought it best .. that he should remain in the 
background, 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2 (1882) 174 This 
.. may have helped to throw into the background its {Par- 
liament’s] character as a supreme Court of appeal. 


Ba‘ckground, v. To form a background to. 

1843 Mrs. Brownine Lett. X. Horne 1.70 Where there is 
no reserve of character to background it [shyness]. 

+ Back-guard. O¢s. [Cf. Back - warp.] 
Rear-guard. 

c1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 745 To follow thaim a bakgard 
for to be. é 

Back-hair (bekjhée1). [f. Back @.] The 
long hair at the back of a woman’s head. 

1836 A thenzum No. 447. 358 Their back hair underneath 
combed upwards. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxii, Busily engaged 
in brushing what ladies call their ‘ back-hair.’ 


+ Ba‘ck-half. Oés. Forms: 5 bac-, bak-, 5-6 
backe-, 6 backhalf(e. [f. Back a.+ Haur.] Back 
side, back part, rear. 

1408 Wyc iF Gex. xix. 6 (MS. Fairfax 2) Loth 3ede out to 
hem on the bachalf. a@1450 Av¢. de la Tour (1868) 59 The 
theef that comithe in atte the dore on the backe half. 1575 
Lanenam Lef#?. 52 Too Athlants ioined togeather a hackhalt 

b. adverbially: Backward. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. Pref. 6 Thus sette he me all bak- 


halfe on the tayle. 

Back-hand (bek,hzend), sd. [f. Back adv.] 

1. The hand turned backwards in making a 
stroke, as (at 7eznis) in taking balls at the left 
hand, by stretching the right across the body, 
hence the left-hand ‘play’ or ‘court’ in the game. 
Hence fig. 

1657 DissroweE in Burton Diary (1828) 11. 48 It reflects 
upon the Long Parliament by the back-hand .. So I desire 
the preamble may be laid aside. ¢1706 VanBRUGH JJistake 
v. 1, I desire the honour to keep your back hand myself. 
Lopez (servant to Don L.)’Tis very kind indeed. Pray, 
sir, have you ne’er a servant with you could hold a racket 
for me too? a1757 Cipper Careless Hus, 1v. (D.) That's 
odds at tennis, my lord..I’ll endeavour to keep your back- 
hand a little. 1824 Scorr St. Ronan’s xix, As if I had 
picked you out of the whole of St. James’s coffee-house to 
hold my back-hand. 

2. Handwriting with the letters sloped backwards. 

Mod. newspaper, Other letters produced were written by 
Street in his back-hand. 

B. attrib. as adj. = BACK-HANDED. 

1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. x. 781 With a back hand Blow. 

Ba‘ck-ha:nd, v. To take a BACKHANDER 3. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Livingstone viii. 72 Livingstone, if 
you begin back-handing already, you will never be able to 
hold that great raking chestnut. 

Back-handed (bekhz:ndéd), a. [f. prec. sd.] 

l. With the back of the hand. 

1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Mar. 162/1 A back-handed 
pat on the cheek. 1836 Macreapy Resin. II. 23 A back- 
handed slap across the face. . 

2. Directed backwards, or with the hand or arm 
crossing the body (z.e. for a right-handed man 
from left to right), as a sword-cut ; sloping back- 
wards, as handwriting. 

3. fig. ta. Keeping back one’s hand, backward, 
remiss ; b. Indirect, like a back-handed sword-cut. 

1817 Gopwin Mandeville 11. 180 (D.) Modesty .. is often 
the most beggarly and back-handed friend that merit can 
have. 1818 Scott Kob Ray xxvi, Rob might get a_back- 
handed lick at him, 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. xii, Having 
given her this back-handed reminder. 

Hence Backha‘ndedness. 1859 in WorceESTER. 


Back-hander. [f. as prec. + -ER}.] 

1. A blow with the back of the hand. 

1836 Marryat Afiash. Easy (1864) 11 ‘Go away Sarah,’ 
said Johnny with a backhander. 188: E. J. Worsoise 
Séssie xxii, A heavy backhander by way of punishment. 


1862 Wuyte-Metvitte Jxside Bar x. (ed. 12) 363 This was 
obviously a back-hander at James. 1880 Iior/d 21 Aug. 
7 The Lieutenant-General got a prompt backhander when 
he asked for a return of the contributions. 

2. An extra glass of wine out of turn, the bottle 
being passed back. 

1854 THackeray Vezcomes 11. 48, I will take a back- 
hander, as Clive don’t seem to drink. 

Back-head (be khed). [f. Back a. + HEap.] 
a. False hair worn at the back of the head; chignon. 


b. Back part of the head. 

1731 Gentl, Mag. 1. 531 Dresses youthfully, wears back- 
heads. 1754 Richaroson Grandison vii. 223 (D.) Her pale 
pink lustring and back-head. 1836. A. WALKER Beauty Hom, 
381 If the forehead be not large in proportion to the backhead. 

Backhouse, obs. f. BAKEHOUSE: see also BACK-5. 

Backing (be kin), v/. sé. [f. Back v. + -1nG!,] 

I. The action of the vb. Back in various senses. 


1. The action of supporting at the back. 

1596 Suaks. x //ex. JV, 1. iv. 165 Call you that back- 
ing of your friends? a plague vpon such backing! 1633 
Ames Agst. Cerent. 1. 281 For the backinge of the former 
consequence, this reason was added. 1875 Hetrs Anéve. 4 
Mast. v. 133 My ready backing of my friend. 

2. The mounting of a horse; the breaking in of 


a colt to the saddle. 

1607 Torsrit Four-f. Beasts 240 It is good to use your 
horse to backing both sadled and bare. 1783 AinsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (Morell), The backing of a horse, eg domitura. 


BACK-PIECE. 


3. The action of putting or moving back; a 
throwing back in progress ; retardation. 

1649 Buitn Eng. Improv. Impr. ii. (1653) 10 A great part of 
that land lyeth as it were drowned .. it overcomes not that 
backing many times till near Midsummer. 

4. Motion in a backward direction, ¢5f. of the 
wind in a direction opposed to the sun's. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 25 Who foretold them by the Winds 
backing to the Sun, i. e. opposing its course. 1875 BEDFORD 
Satlor’s Pocket Bk. iv. 91 From West to South-West, South, 
and South-East, the change is called backing. 1884 INcER- 
SoLL in Harper's Mag. 876/2 Rivers would be able to dispose 
of their water in the full season without its backing up. 

5. techn. a. Printing, ‘Perfecting’ a sheet already 
printed on one side, by printing it on the other. b. 
ookbinding, Preparing the back of a book with 
glue, etc. before putting on the cover. 

1846 Printing Appar. Amateurs 42 When a second im- 
pression was added at the back, which is called backing, or 
working the reiteration. ee 

6. a. Backing-down: withdrawal, shirking, b. 
Backing-off: wnwinding silk or cotton. ¢. Back- 
ing-up in Cricket, etc.: see Back v. 8. 

1851 L. Gorpon Art Frul. Illust. Catal. vi.* * /2 This 
operation of undoing the coil is called the backing-off. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 465/1 There's to be no backing down. 

IT. Collective appellation of that which backs, 
or forms a back, rear, or hinder part. 

7. Support, succour; a body of supporters. 

1818 Scotr Kod Rey viii, A quarter whence assuredly he 
expected no backing. 1880 7zses 11 Dec. g It is promoted 
by what appears to be a solid backing of landowners. 

8. Anything used to form a back, or line the back. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 221 Not only flat backing, 
but Purbeck ashler in rough courses, from those quarries. 
1867 SmytTH Sailor's Word-Bk., Backing, the timber behind 
the armour-plates ofaship. 1884 F. Crawrorp Rom. Singer 
I. 219 A great pier-glass was cracked..and the metallic 
backing seemed to be scaling off. 

9.=Back sd. 16. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 225 The Backing of a 
Hip is the angle made on its upper edge to range with the 
two sides or planes of the roof between which it 1s placed. 

10. (dia/.) Bank, embankment. 

1863 Lancashire Fents 3 A pretty weaver lass .. seated 
herself on the ‘backing.’ 1865 B. Briertev /rédade I. 136 
A younger person stands upon the garden ‘ backing.’ a 

ll. Backings : refuse of wool or flax, or what is 
left after dressing it; in the manufacture of flax, 
properly, the tow that is thrown off by the second 
hackling. (Jamieson.) 

17985 Aberd, Statist. Acc. XIX. 207 (Jam.) The waft was 
spun by old women, and that only from backings or nails. 

Backing (be'kin), ff/. a. [f. Back v. + -ING%.] 
That backs, or moves backward. 

1862 THorNeurRY 7xrzer I, 268 In the foreground Turner 
has put a backing waggon with kicking horses. _ ; 

Back-lash (be'klef{). A/ech. The jarring re- 
action or striking back of a wheel or set of con- 
nected wheels in a piece of mechanism, when the 
motion is not uniform or when sudden pressure is 
applied. Ba*ck-lashing (in same sense). 

1863 WV. Brit. Rev. May 257 Throughout the machine, in 
such a case, there is too much back-lash. 1883 Frsheries 
Exhib. Catal. 33 Steering Gear.. whereby the steersman 
is relieved from the danger of back-lash on the wheel. 1883 
Century Mag. 381 To prevent the reel from back-lashing. 

Backless (be'klés), a. [f. Back sd. +-LEss.] 
Without a back, having no back. 

1827 SoutuEy Lett. (1856) 1V. 79 A car (which must not 
have been backless). 1882 Harper's Mag. LXIV. 786 Nar- 
row backless benches. Z 

Ba‘cklet. ¢a/. [f. Back sé. + -LET, dim. suffix.] 
A back yard. (Chiefly in s. w.) 

1724 Lond. Gaz. 6253/3 A Dwelling-House, with a Backlet 
and Garden thereto belonging. 1884 lest. Alorn. News 28 
June 4/7 The backlet..was..under the power of the flames. 


Ba‘cklings, -ins, adv. north. dial. [f. OF. 
becling (f. bec, BACK + -LING) with adverbial geni- 
tive -s.] Back, backwards. 

{e975 Rushw. Gosp. John vi. 66 Monige Segnas his from 
foerdun on baecling.] 1785 Burns HV&s. II]. 254 Backlins 
comin... She grew mair bright. 

Back-log (be'kilpg). [f. Backa.] A large 
log placed at the back of the fire. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1684 I. Matuer /dlustr. Prowid. v.115 The spit .. came 
down with the point foremost, and stuck in the back-log. 
1882 Howe ts in Longin, Mag. 1. 49 A back-log big enough 
to smoulder.. for days. 1883 Mrs. Rotuns New Exg. 
Bygones 63 Brightened by a roaring backlog. 

+ Backman. 06s. rare. [f. Back sb.12.] A 
follower, retainer, attendant. J 

©1560 Sang again Ladyes in Maitland Poents, The lairds 
and ladyes ryde of the toun For feir of hungerie bakmen. 

Backmost (bekmést), a., super/. [f. Back a.; 
a late formation after the type of foremost, hind- 
most: see -MosT. Cf, BackERMosT.] Most to the 


back, hindmost ; the opposite of foremost. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. 98 The four backmost 
teeth. 1874 Farrar Christ If. xlil. 95 Though now the 
axe was uplifted, nay, though it was at its backmost poise. 

Back-piece (be‘kps). [f. Bac sé. or a.] 

1. A piece of armour protecting the back. Also fig. 
1586 tue Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 289 If you match 
the lady to Scotland, you are sure to have a stout Back- 
piece. 1607 Dekker IVA. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 274 The 
hollow backe-peece of a rustie Armour. 1865 PARKMAN 


BACK-PLATE. 


Huguenots ix. (1875) 150 Gourgues took the lead, in breast- 
plate and back-piece. — 

2. The piece which forms the back of anything. 

1838 Workwomau's Guide vi. 173 Making a slipper by 
merely sewing on a front to a sole, and leaving it without 
any back-piece. 1851 Art Jrui. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 16/3 In 
the centre of the back-piece [of a side-board] is a medallion. 

Back-plate (bekplé't). [f. Back sé. or a.] 

1. A plate of armour for the back. 

1656 Trapp Exp. Eph. vi. 14 No mention of a back-plate 
because the Christian soldier should never fly. 1820 Scotr 
Mounast. xxxv, Armed with cuirass and back-plate. 1859 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V.170/1 ‘The Mud Tortoise .. 
has a sacrum.. soldered .. to the back-plate. 

2. A plate placed at or forming the back. 

1772 WoLtaston in Ail. Traus. LXIII. 78 The cock is 
fastened to the back-plate of the clock itself. 

Backrac(k, -rag, obs. forms of BacHaRAcH. 

+ Back-ra:cket. Ovs. [f. Back adv.] The 
return of a ball in tennis; fg. a counter-charge, 
‘tu quoque.’ 

1608 Mippteton Trick to Catch v.i, He plays at back- 
racket with me. 1638 Fratty 7rausuébst. 3 Bandie the 
tearmes of Schismatike and Heritike. .the Sorbonists to the 
Jesuites, and the Jesuites by back-racket to the Sorbonists. 

Backs (of leather): see Back sé. 18. 

Back-set (be-kset), sé. [f. Back adv.] 

1. A.setting back ; a reverse, check, relapse. (Of 
Sc. origin.) 

1721 Woprow /J/ist. 11. 555 (JAmM.) The people of God have 
got many backsets one after another. 1816 CaLnoun IJi’4s. 
I]. 170 It would give a back set, and might .. endanger 
their ultimate success. 1883 Awertcan V. 373 A bachset 
which some good judges pronounced fatal. 

2. An eddy or counter-current. 

1882 Harpcr's Mag. LXV. 612 The backset caused by the 
overflow. 1883 Fortu. Kev. July 119 The back-set of some 
deeper-flowing stream. 

Ba:ckse‘t, v. [f. as prec. + Ser z.] 

+1. To set upon in the rear. Ofs. 

1573 ANDERSON igs Benedictus 71 b(T.) The Israelites... 
{were} backset with Pharaoh’s whole power. 

2. \in U.S.) To re-plough in the autumn prairie- 
land ploughed for the first time in the spring. 

1883 Lisbou (Dakota) Star Sept., Contracts for large or 
small areas of backsetting or stubble plowing. 1884 /dia. 
10 Oct., Farmers are engaged in plowing and backsetting. 

Ba‘ck-se'ttler. [f. Gack setile-ment: see Back a. 
1b.] One who lives in the back settlements of a 
colony or new country; a settler in the back-woods. 

1809 SoutHEY in Q. Kev. I]. 322 Individual wickedness on 
the part of the traders and back-settlers. 1829 — Sir 7. 
Alore (1831) 11. 190 What to the American back-settler seems 
the perfection of wild independence. 

Backsheesh, variant of BAKSHEESH. 

Back-shop (bz'k; Sep). [f. Back a, and sé4,] 
A small and usually private shop behind the main 


one; a secret place of business. 

1583 Go.pine Calton Deut. cxxii. 751 When we keepe 
such Backeshops, it is a token that our heart is not rid quite 
and cleane. 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin wi. 47 Here a 
Bookseller in his back-shop slept. 


Backside. Forms: 5-6 bak-, backesyde, 6 
bak-, 7 backeside, 6- backside. [f. Back a. 
Now pronounced as two words, exc. in sense 3 (and 
2 dialectally).] 


1, The hinder or back part ; the back, the rear. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 72 That on the baksyde 
of the bataylle they be not enuahysshed. 157: DicceEs 
Pautout. \. xxviii, The backeside of your instrument. 1641 
Hinve 3. Bruen xivi, 147 Came out at the backside of 
his leg. 1728 Newton Chronol. Ameuded 10 Scythians 
from the backside of the Euxine Sea. 1858 HawtTHorNeE 
Fr. & It. Fruls. (1872) 1. 36 The worst back-side lanes. 

+ 2. The back premises, back yard, out-buildings, 
attached to a dwelling; also, the privy. Now dza/. 

1541 Act 33 Heu. V//J,xxxvi, Houses, with the curtilage 
backeside and gardeine adjoining. 1630 Lorp Baniaus & 
Persees 79 Administring food to a young Kid in his Fathers 
backeside. 1704 Swirt 7. 7ud Wks. 1768 I. 150 An au- 
thentic phrase for demanding the way to the back-side. 
1804 R. ANDERSON Cumderid. Ball. 79 The witch weyfe 
begg‘d in our backseyde. 

3. \bzksaid) The posteriors or rump. 

¢1500 Robin Hood (Ritson) u. iv. 236 With an arrowe so 
broad, He shott him into the backe-syde. 1651 H. More 
Sec. Lash Alas. To Rdr., As if his senses lay all in his 
backside, and had left his brains destitute. 1713 ADDISON 
Guardian No. 156(1756) II. 288 A poor ant..with her head 
downwards, and her backside upwards. 1827 Geut/. Alag. 
XCVII. 1. 522 He shall fall on his back-side. 

+4. The under surface of a leaf; the reverse 
side or ‘back’ of a document, page, book, etc. ; 
cf. Back sb. 3. 4. Obs. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. V/,v.§5 Indorsed and written on the 
Back-side of the said Licence. 1562 Turner /ferba/ ti. 86b, 
Upon the bak syde they [Hartstongue leaves] haue as it 
wer smal wormes hangyng on. 1709 StRYPE dun. ef. I. 
viii. 116 On the backside of this paper are writ these words. 
1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5910/5 Lost..a Pocket-Book.. writ on 
the backside John Bennett. f cf 
+5. fs: The reverse or wrong side ; the opposite. 
1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 377 To endorse him on 
the back-side of posterity, not a golden, but a brazen Asse. 
1695 ConcrREVE Love for L. iv. xix, Just the very backside 
of Truth. 

Backsight (be'k,sait).  [f. Back adv.] 


a. In Surveying, a ‘sight’ or reading taken 
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backwards, or towards the point of starting. b. 
lhe sight of a rifle nearer the stock. 

1860 411". Round No. 71. 501 The back or elevating sight, 
1867 Marsu in .V. }". Natiou 9 May 373 A backsight Is a 
sight or reading taken hackwards; that is, in a direction 
Opposite to that in which the levelling party is proceeding. 
1880 7tutes 18 Oct 4/3 In using the rifle a native rarely 
avails himself... of the Sackniene 

Back-slang (bekslan). [f. Back adv.] A 
kind of slang in which every word is pronounced 
backwards ; as yuncp for penny. 

1860 in Moderu Slang 256. 1862 Wuratiny clnagrams 
141 Back Slang .. is formed by the costermongers upon 
anagrammatica principles ; thus look is cool. 

Backslidden (bekslid’n), pf/.a. [f. pa. pple. 
of next.] That has relapsed (into sin). 

1871 Tyerman Hesley 111. 410 Three weeks after he | Wes- 
ley| was at backslidden Stroud. 

Backslide (bexksloid), v. [f. Back adv, + 
SLIDE v. (In this and its derivatives, the stress 
varies between’: and :*)} To slide back, in a 
figurative sense; to fall away from attained ex- 
celleuce, esp. of religious faith and practice; to 
relapse. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osortus 503 The onely 
righteousnesse of 'ayth, from whence they were back- 
slyden. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip.1. Wks. (1851) 2 To back- 
slide. .into the Jewish beggery of old cast rudiments. 1835 
Marryat Jac. Faiths. xxi, Did not 1.. backslide into in- 
temperance and folly? 

+ Ba‘cksli:de, 5. [f. prec.vb.] Backsliding, 
apostatizing, falling away. 

1586 Warner 4/6. Eug. ul. xix. (1597) 88 The back-slide 
of our helplesse friends, the down-fall of our state. 

Backslider. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One who 
backslides or falls away from an adopted course, 
esp. of religious faith or practice ; an apostate, rene- 
gade. 

1581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist, 1.(R.) A traitor and backslider 
to him. -1772 Priestrey Just. Relig. (1782) 11. 306 A back- 
slider .. is worse than one who had never known the riglhit 
way. 1873 HoLtanp A. Bounsc, viii. 141 The backsliders 
are returning to their first love. 

Backsliding, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1nG1.] 
The action of a backslider, falling away, apostasy. 

1552 Knox Faith/. Adinou. 76 (R.) Neither yet doubting, 
nor backsliding, can utterly destroy and quench the faith of 
God's elect. 1659 Mitton Rapt. Comumuw. Wks. (1851) 401 
To confess in public their backsliding from the good Old 
Cause. 1865 Trottore Belton Est, ii. 22 Clerical admoni- 
tions for Sunday backslidings. 

Backsliding, ///.a.  [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
Falling away from the faith, relapsing into sin, 
apostate; also /z/. sliding or slipping back. 

1611 Bipte //osea iv. 16 Israel slideth backe, as a back- 
sliding heifer. 1816 Scott Odd .Vort. viii, A_backsliding 
pastor, that has... forsaken the strict path. 1869 PHi.ips 
Vesuv. iv.131 Wading up the loose and backsliding slope 

Hence Backslidingness. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Ba‘ck-spei'r, -spear, v. Sc. [f. Back adv. 
+SpEIR, to question.] To re-examine, cross- 
examine. Back-speirer, cross-examiner. 

@ 1689 CLELAND Poeuts (1697) 101 (JAM.) Several times af- 
fronted By slie back-spearers, and accounted An empty 
rogue. 1796 J. Ramsey in Lockhart Scott (1839) I. 348 It 
is however easier to backspeir you. 1 MSAY Rein. 
1. 111 ‘I winna be back-spiered noo, Polly Fullarton.’ 


+ Ba‘ck-sta:ff. Ods. [f. Back sé.] A peculiar 
kind of quadrant formerly used in taking altitudes 
at sea, so called because the observer turned his 
back to the sun. 

1627 Cart. SmtTH Scamau's Graut. xv.73 A Crosse staffe, 
a Backestaffe, an Astrolobe. 1696 in PHitttrs: in mod. Dicts. 

Backstairs (be‘ksté-1s). [f. Back a] 

1. Stairs at the back of a house; a sccondary 
staircase. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 547 To lead him down 
a back-stairs. 1655 Mro. Worc. Ceut. Juv. xlviii, With 
Back-stairs .. convenient to Servants to pass up and down. 
3863 H. Kincstey A. Elliot 1. x. 114 ‘So 1 hits myself 
down the back-stairs with a tray-full of glasses.’ 

2. esp. The private stairs in a palace, used for 
other than state visitors. 

1627 Ord. R. Housch. (1790) 343 All access must bee .. 
neither by back stayres or private doores. 1682 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1764/4 Whoever brings him to her Royal High- 
nesses Back-stairs, shall have a Guinea Reward. 1884 19¢/ 
Cent, Jan. 29 A page of the back stairs of the royal palace. 

b. fig. A secret disingenuotts method of approach. 

1641 Sir E. Derine Sf. ou Relig. xi. 40, 1 hope we are not 
going up the back-stairs to Sociuzanisne, 1 

c. esp. alirib. Of, pertaining to, or employing 
underhand intrigue at court. (Occas. dackstair.) 

1697 Vanprucu Relapse tu, A backstair minister. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discout, Wks. 1842 I. 131 A backstairs influ- 
ence and clandestine government. 1882 L. STEPHEN Szei/t 
110 The back-stairs plots by which the administration of his 
friends was hampered. 

Ba(c)kstale (romp. Parv, 21/2) = BACKWARD. 

Backstay (bekstZi). [f. Back a. or sé.) _ 

1. Naud. (often £/.) Long ropes, slanting a little 
abaft, extending from the upper mast-heads to both 
sidcs or to the ‘channels’ of the ship, where they 
are fastened to dackstay-plales; they serve to 
second the shrouds in supporting the masts under 
a press of sail. Backstay-stools: small ‘channels’ 


BACKWARD. 


fixed abaft the principal ones for recciving the 
backstays. Cf. ABACKSTAY#, ASTAYS. 

1626 Cart. Smitn Acctd, Yung. Scaimeu 29 The ships at 
stayes, at backe-stayes. 1627 — Seaman's Gramm. 1x. 42 
He will lay her by the lee, the staics, or backestaies, that 
is, when all the sailes.. are not kept full .. they fall upon 
the masts and shrowds, so that the ship goes a drift upon 
her broad side. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4521,'2 Our Shrouds 
and Back-stays cut to pieces. 1833 Marrvat 7°. Souple 
£1863) 115 The captain of the maintop reports the breast 
backstay much chafed. 

2. gen. A stay or support at the back; ¢.y. in 
Printing, a leather strap used to check the carriage 
of a printing- press. 

1864 SternENs in NV. 4 Q. V. 313 England's shield, ally, 
and backstay Is the Scandia whence she issued. 1879 Cur- 
riage Build.in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V.175/2 Vhe wheel- 
iron, bed-clip, and back-stay being in one. 

Backster (ba:kstaz). A flat piece of wood or 
cork, strapped on the feet for walking over loose 
beach. 

1867 in Smytn Saclor’s Word-bk. 1884 H. Hew ett in 
19th Century Aug. 329 Along the coast of Pevensey Bay 
one may meet peasants with flat pieces of wood called 
‘backsters,’ fastened to the soles of their boots. 

Backster, obs. form of Baxter, bakcr. 

Back-stitch (bekstit{). [f Back adv.] A 
method of sewing in which, for cvery new stitch, 
the ncedle enters bchind, and comes out in front of, 
the end of the previous one. Ilence Backstitch v., 
to sew in this way. 

1611 Cotcr., Arriere-foiuct, a backe-stitch. Arriere- 
poincté, backe-stitched. 1640 J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise 
aVeedle, Whip-stitch, Back-stitch, and the Cross-stitch. 1720 
Loud, Gaz. No. 5868/9 A piece of Holland Back-stitched 
with a Heart. 1841 Thackeray Cowic Tales 1]. 152 The 
younger ones learned the principles of back-stitch, cross- 
stitch, hob-stitch. 

Backstone: see BAKESTONE. 

+ Ba‘ckstress. Os. [A double feminine form ; 
{. dackster (= BAXTER) + -ESS: cf. semipstress, song- 
stvess.) A female baker, a woman who bakes bread. 

1519 Horan Vide. 153 A baker or backstres muste be 
well ware ; that a .. pyle of wodde be nat nere the fyre. 

Back-stroke (bak)strdu:k).  [f. Back adv.] 
a. A blow or stroke in return, a recoil; b. a back- 
handed stroke. 

1674 Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 96 The backstroke will be sure 
to give hima knocker. 1753 Miss Cottier Art Toriment. 
167 Then may you lie snug, and.. play her a most noble 
backstroke. 1876 Emerson £ss. Ser. 1. iii. yo This back- 
strcke, this kick of the gun. : 

Back-sword (bek,s6"1d). arch. [f. Back sé] 

1. A sword with only one cutting edge. 

1611 Cotcr., Badelarre, a short and broad back sword. 
1645 Sacr. Decretal 24 St. Paul's Back-sword at his side. 
¢1750 BotincBroxe Jol, Tracts 214 The backsword of Jus- 
tice which cuts only on one side. . 

2. A stick with a basket-hilt used instead of a 
sword in fencing, a single-stick ; dence b. fencing 
exercise with it, 

1699 Farquyar Love & Bottle 1. (1728) 30 I’m much in 
love with fencing, but, I think, backsword ts the best play. 
1747 J. Goprrey Sc. Defeuce Pref., 1 have purchased my 
knowledge in the Back-Sword with many a broken head. 

3. A fencer with back-sword or single-stick. 

1672 Davenant Siege Rhodes (1673) 5 To the Back-swords 
of London. 19779 SueRipan St. Patrick's Day 1, ii. 295 A 
sturdy fellow..and the best back-sword in the country. 

Back-swo'rding = BacK-swWorD 2b. Back- 
swo'rdman = BACK-SWORD 3. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Heu. /V, in. ii. 70, 1 knew him a good Back- 
Sword-man. 1857 Hucues Zou: Brown ii, The great times 
for back-swording came round once a-year. /ér. A famous 
back-sword man. 

+ Ba‘ck-wa-rd, sé. Obs. Rear-guard, rear-ward. 

1205 Lay. 23814 Pat wes ba bac-warde [1250 bac-ward] 
1580 Hotiysann 7 reas. Fr. Toug., Douner sur la quené 
@uue arniée, to fall vpon the backe ward of an armie. 

Backward (be'kwa:id),adv.,a.,5b. Forms: 4-6 
bak-, bac-, backward(e, 5 bakeword, 6 bace- 
warde, (5c. bakwart), 6-7 backeward, 6- back- 
ward. [orig. aphetic form of ABACK-WARD; but 
subseq. referred directly to Back: sec -WARD. 
Primarily adackward differed from aback, in ex- 
pressing direction rather than completed motion ; 
and this still to somc extent distinguishes dackward 
from dack.] A adv. 

I. Towards one’s back, or the back of anything. 

1. Of motion: In the direction of one’s back or of 
that to which one’s back is turncd, as /o Jean, bend, 
fall, push, be pushed backward. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 190 He smote him in the helm, 
Steanie he bare his stroupe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P.R. xu. xxvi. (1495) 456 By vyolente puttynge of ayre 
bakward the body of the byrde meuyth forwarde. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy xv. 6636 Bold men bakward berne of hor 
horses. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sau. iv. 18 He fell downe bac- 
warde from the seate .. and brake his neck. 1 DrypDex 
Vire., Georg. m1. 174 Clouds of Sand arise, Spurn’d, and cast 
backward on the Follower's Ityes. 1797 Hotcrort Sfo/- 
berg’s Tray. 11. Ix. 362 Short horns bent backward. 1813 
Examiner 29 Mar. 207 1 The bending of the back bone, 
backward and forward. 1833 Aegud. /ustr. Cavalry \. 22 
Bending backward or forward is not to be permitied. 

b. With verbs of continuous motion, as go, walk, 
ride, this passcs from simple direction, into a 


BACKWARD. 


description of the constant position of the body in 
relation to the varying direction of motion ;= With 
the back foremost, with the face to the rear. 

@1300 Cursor AT, 2042 A mantil on his nec he tok & bak- 
ward 30d, als sais be bok. 1388 Wycuir Gen. ix. 23 Sem and 
Jafeth..3eden bacward. 1861 Calvin's 4 Godlye Serm. iv, 
Like kicking and resty horses, more ready to go backwarde 
than forward. 1602 SHaks. Hav. u. ii. 206 If like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1726 Vansr. & Cisper Pov. 
Husb. 1. i. (1735) 30 Doll puked a little with riding back- 
ward. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. V. viii. 124 We 
walk to heaven backward. 1850 Lytton AZy Noved 11. xii, 
He turned sharply round..aud, with his arm still folded on 
his breast, he walked backward, as if not to lose the view. 

ec. Zo go backward: to retire for a necessary pur- 


pose (Hence said of the action). Ods. 

1748 SMoLtett Rod. Rand. (1804) I. xi. 59 My companion’s 
bowels being disordered he got up in order to go backward. 
1771 J.S. Le Dran's Obs. Surg. 185 The Patient .. went 
backward immediately. /ézd. 210 No Discharge backward. 

+ 2. Of position: With the back towards the front, 
the company, centre of attention, etc. Ods. 

c1460 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 302 Ne bacwarde 
sittande gyf no3t by cupe. 

+ 3. Of position: Toward the back or rear of a 
place; away from the front. arch. or Obs.; com- 


monly dack, to the back, at the back. 

1460 Towneley Myst. 204 Whi stand ye so bakward? 
1673 WycHERLEY Gent/. Danc. A. 1. 1.(1735)12 You know 
my Chamber is backward, and has a door into the Gallery. 
1713 Lond. Gaz, No. 5328/4 A small Scar lying backward 
under one of his Jaws. 1716-8 Lapy Montacue Lett. 36 
I. 137 The women’s apartments are always built backward, 
removed from sight. 1729 Dresacuuiers in Phzl. Trans. 
XXXVI. 202 If the Pulley be set backwarder still. 1812 
Examiner 19 Oct. 672/2 Some injury is also done backward. 

IL. Towards what is behind in position or course. 

4. In the direction which, so far as concerns 
one’s general or ordinary position, is behind one, 
or from which one is moving, e.g. ¢o look, turn 
the head backward. arch.; commonly back, behind. 

(This connects the present section with 1.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/an of L. T. 764 Sche loketh bakward 
to the lond. 
ward, and sai Jhesu stondinge. a1575 Pitxincton Lx. 
Nehemiah iv. Wks. (1842) 406 Let us..not look backward 
but go on forth. 1611 Biste Gev. ix. 23 Shem and laphet.. 
went backward [=1 b]..and their faces were backward. 1695 
Lo. Preston Boeth. 111.157 That he his Eyes shan’t back- 
ward cast. 1728 Younc Love Fame i.(1757\ 84 Men should 
press forward in fame’s glorious chace; Nobles look back- 
ward, and so lose the race. 1855 Browninc in Sat. Rev, 
No. 4. 69 Whom else could I dare look backward for? 

5. In the direction from which one has come, 
towards the place of starting, in the opposite 
direction from that in which one has advanced. 

Not properly used of persons, animals, etc., where it would 
be ambiguous; e.g. a dad/ may roll backward, a stream 
flow backward, but a man after proceeding so far will begin 
to walk back or in the opposite direction, not backward, un- 
less in sense 1b. But see b. 

€1374 CHaucer 7voylus iv. 1525 And thou Simois .. Re- 
turne backwarde to thy well. 1517 Torxincton Piler. 
(1884) 57 We. .sumtyme sealyd bakward, sumtyme forward. 
[bid. 63 We made Sayle bakwardjC myle. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Esdras xvi. 16 Like as an arowe..returneth not 
bacwarde. 1589 A. Munpay in Arb. Exg. Garner (1877) 1. 
206 Straightway suspected the matter: and returned back- 
ward. 1673 DryDEN Assiguat. v.iv. Wks. 1883 IV. 464 Like 
some impetuous flood, which mastered once, With double 
force bends backward. 1802 Chron. Scot. Poetry iv. Introd. 
37 The hope. .of the Angli began to melt and flow backward. 
1827 Kesre Chr. Fear, ist Sund, Christmas iti, Backward 
force the waves of Time. 

b. Backward and forward: to and fro; also fig. 
of vacillation, uncertain speech, etc. 

15381 Futke in Covfer. 11. (1584) Y iij b, Euen nowe, you 
denied. .and now you graunt it: you go backward and fore- 
ward. 1680 Luttre.. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 57 Goeing back- 
ward and forward in his accusation. @1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I1I. 274 The Serpent wav'd his Carcase.. 
Backward and forward. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 
234 The boy went backward and forward in his story. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 237 Carried backward and forward 
in the yawls every tide. 1833 Macautay Makhon's War 
Success., ss. (1848) 11. 93 Imputations .. utterly unfounded 

. were hurled backward and forward by the political dis- 
putants. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 2 This regular backward- 
and-forward movement of the great mass of water. 

6. In the direction of retreat. (Commonly éack.) 
+ Zo go backward: to recede, retreat ; to relapse, 
backslide (obs.). 

1382 WvcuiF /’sa. xl. 14 Be thei turned al bacward. ¢1400 
Rom. Rose 5024 The joy that is eterne, Fro which go bak- 
ward Youthe her made. 1535 Coverpate J/sa. i. 4 They 
haue prouoked the holy one of Israel vnto anger, and are 
gone bacward. 1611 757d. Let them be driuen backward, 
and put to shame. 1667 Mitton 7. 1. 1. 223 The flames 
Drivn backward slope their pointing spires. 1821 Byron 
Sardan, m1. 1. 324 They are beaten backward from the palace. 

7. fig. Towards a worse state, implying retro- 
gression, check, ctc. (More commonly dack.) 

1583 STaANyHURST Aewnezs u.(Arb.) 55 Al things goa back- 
ward. 1601 SHaxs. All's Well t. i. 233 The fated skye .. 
doth backward pull Our slow designes. a a7 Dryben (J.) 
The work went backward, and the more he strove T’ad- 
vance the suit, the further fromherlove. 1776 Anam Situ 
Wealth Nat. 1.1. ix. 95 It is a common. .opinion that France 
is going hackward. 

8. Of time: a Towards the past; b. In the 
past. (arch.; commonly back.) ; 

1562 Pixincton //agegeusii. Wks. (1842) 176 He bids them 
look backward .. whole forty years. 1605 Bacon Aaz. 


1388 WycLiF Fohx xx. 14 Sche turnede bac- | 
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Learn.t. v. §1 By a computation backward from ourselves. 
1625 BurGes Pers. Tithes 55 This Statute extendeth to 40 
yeares backe-ward. 16911. H[ate] Acc. New Invent. 31 
For any number of years backward. 1871 Smites Character 
xi. (1876) 305 It glorifies the present by the light it casts 
backward. 

III. In the reverse direction or order. [Arising 
out of 5.] 

9. In a direction opposite to the normal one, the 
reverse way; from end to beginning. 

a 1520 Mlyrr. Our Ladye 295 Eua turned bacwarde spell- 
ythaze. 1588 SHaxs. L. LZ. L. v.i. 50 What is Ab speld back- 
ward with the horn on his head? 1674 Prayrorp S&él/ 
Alus. 1. 104 The first Note, must be plaid with the bow 
drawn backward. 1839 BaiLey Festus (1848) 195 Rites for- 
bid and backward-jabbered prayers. 1851 MayHew Lond. 
Labour |. 23 The root of the costermonger tongue .. is to 
give the words spelt backward. 

b. jig. The wrong way, perversely. 

1ssz Lynpesay Pafyngo 706 Deuotely saye.. The auld 
Placebo bakwart. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado 11. i. 61, I neuer 
yet saw man..how rarely featur’d, But she would spell him 
backward. 

1O. Phrase: 70 ring bells backward: to ring 
them beginning with the bass bell, in order to 
give alarm of fire or invasion, or express dismay. 

¢1500 Adam Bel 346 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 153 There was 
many an oute horne in Carlyll blowen, And the belles bace- 
warde did they rynge. 1590 R. Harvey Plain Perc. 2,1 
heare the bels ring backward, and the fire runne forward. 
1651 CLEVELAND Rebel Scot 5 Ring the Bells backward; I 
am allon fire. 1672 Witp Letter 11 [They] talk’d of Bells 
and Bonfires; but none ..durst begin, for fear they should 
..when the Parliament meet, be forced to ring the Bells 
backward. @1832 Scott Bonnie Dundee, The bells are 
rung backward, the drums they are beat. 

+ Ll. Contrariwisc, ¢ cosverso, vice versa. Obs. 

1607 Br. AnpREwes Sev. IV. 10 All that ‘rise against,’ 
are ‘enemies,’ but not backward. For enemies may be such 
as stand on even ground. 

B. aaj. [attrib. (often elliptical) use of the adzv.; 
but analogous to adjs. in -warp of OE. origin.] 

l. Directed to the back or rear. 

-1gs2 Hutort, Backwarde, vecurunus ..retrorsus. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 11. 48 With backward Bows the Par- 
thians shall be there. 1882 Profer Pride ii. 145 Many 
regretful backward glances. 1883 Loomis Treat. Astron. 
18 The forward motion of a boat .. gives to the banks an 
appearance of backward motion. 

Jig. 1860 J. Younc Prov. Reason 45 The last, dim .. point 
in the backward stretch of the reason. 


2. Directed in the opposite way ; of or pertaining 


to return. 

1604 SHaks. O¢h. 1. iii. 38 Their backward course. 1820 
Keats //yferton 1.154 With backward footing through the 
shade. 1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1. 81 And takes the back- 
ward way with trembling limbs. 1884 Gt. WV. Ry. Time 
Tables July 87 Available for Two Calendar Months for com- 
pletion of the forward and backward journeys. 

3. Done in the reverse way or order; reversed. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 11. 124 The backward labours of her faith- 
less hand. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxiii. 17 She mumhles forth 
her backward prayers. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. 
vii. § 230 When the backward process has reached this germ. 

+4. Perverse, unfavourable. Oés. 

1583 STANYHURST Aenezs 1.(Arb.) 18 Stil crost with destenye 
backward. a 1605 Sir J. Metvit AZez. (1683) 5 Who was so 
glad as he, to return with this backward answer? 

+ 5. Placed towards or at the back or rear. Ods. 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. 1. 11. 95 His forward voyce now is to 
speake well of his friend; his backward voice, is to vtter 
foule speeches. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 156 The 
backward Hips .. in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. 1751 Jounson Rad. No. 171 Pg A lodging 
in the backward garret of a mean house. 1819 CRABBE 
T. of Hall vu.5§72 ‘He.. lodges here—he has the backward 
rooms. 

6. Turning or hanging back trom action; dis- 
inclined to advance or make advances ; reluctant, 


averse, unwilling, loath, chary ; shy, bashful. 

1599 SHaxs. Hex. V, 1Vv. iti. 72 Perish the man, whose mind 
is backward now. 1673 Crapock Anxowl. & Pract. 1. li. § 2 
Prone to evil, and A Bes to good. c1680 BEvERIDGE 
Serm., (1729) Il. 510 Take pains with your backward hearts 
to bring them to it. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub xi. Wks. 1760 I. 
123 The females were nothing backwarder in beholding. 
1762 H. Watcpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 77 The 
.. nobility were not backward with presents of the same 
nature. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1.1. 13 The apostles 
were never backward to combat other Jewish prejudices. 
1826 DisraeL Viv. Grey t. i. 2 Percy Metcalfe ..was quite 
as backward as Vivian; indeed, backwarder. 

7. Behindhand in respect of time or progress, late. 

1693 Lurtrett Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 15 Which will occa- 
sion the French to be 6 weeks backwarder in their prepara- 
tions. 1777 Hume &ss. & Treat. II. 43 A very backward 
scholar. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain § 1. 21 The inns of Spain 
are in that backward state in which those of Sicily are. 
1871 Marxsy Elem. Law § 530 The law is here certainly 
in a backward condition. 1883 tr. Renan’s Recoll, Youth 
24 If a child was backward in learning to walk. 

b. esp. of the season or crops. 

1616 Surrt. & Marku. Countr. Farm 28 The yeare will 
proue backward. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1. 8 
Harvest. .is extremely backward this year. 1812 Examiner 
5 Oct. 629/2 Turnips, a fair crop, although backward. 1836 
Athenzum No. 440. 241 The season though somewhat back- 
ward promises an abundant harvest. 

8. Reaching into the past. 

c1650 Select. I1art. Mise.(1793) 401 A tax backward, to be 
paid over again. 1725 Pore Odyss. 11. 122 Far as thy mind 
thro’ backward time can see. 1812 Byron Ch. /¢ar.ui. xxiv. 
Each backward year. 


BACKWARDS. 


C. sb. [The adj. or adv. used absolutely. ] 


+1. it. The hinder part of the body. Obs. 

1627 Massincer Gt. D&. Flor. 1. i, I should Have kissed 
her backward. 

2. poet. The past portion (of time). 

1610 SHaks. Temp, 1. ii. 50 What see’st thou else In the 
dark backward and abisme of Time? 1870 Lowet Study 
Wind. 91 One volume of contemporary memoirs. . will throw: 
more light into the dark backward of time than, etc. 

(Ge 


+ Ba‘ckward, v. Ods. [f. Backwarp a. 
to ee To put or keep back, delay, retard. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. ut. 3 Whereby he did greatly back- 
ward the tree in his bearing. 1642 Declar. Lords & Comim. 
16 Nov. 4 To hinder or backward the said former under- 
takings. @1660 Hammonp Sev. xv.(R.) One that doth so 
clog and trash, so disadvantage and backward us. 


Backwardation (bekwaidéi-fan). —_ [f. prec. 
vb. +-ATION (after sbs. from vbs. of Latin origin 
as retard-ation).| Stock Exchange term for a 
percentage paid by a seller of stock for the privi- 
lege of keeping back or delaying its delivery till 
the following account or to any other future day 
agreed upon. 

1850 Kryser Law Stock Exch., The term Backwardation 
is employed when stock is more in demand than money, 
and a premium is given to obtain the Joan of stock against 
its value in money. a@1860 C. Fenn “Lug. §& For. Funds 
(1833) 127 Backwardation is paid by the speculator for the 
fall, or the Bear, in order to postpone delivery until the 
following account. 1880 Society 3 Sept. 16 The Beara good 
contango loves, The Bulla backwardation. 1883 Pad/ Mall 
G. 11 Sept. 9/2 At the opening { backwardation to 4 con- 
tango was charged. 


+ Backwardiza‘tion. 0O¢s.=prec. 

1865 in Public Opin. 18 Nov. 541/2 ‘ Backwardization ’ ex- 
presses .. the sum which a seller pays for not being obliged 
to deliver the shares at the time before agreed upon, but 
carry them over to the following account. 


Ba‘ckwardly, adv. [f. Backwarp a. + -Ly2.] 

1. In a backward direction. 

1ssz Hutoet, Bowed backwardlye, recurune. 

+ 2. Again, over again. Obs. 

1552 Hutoet, Backwardlye.. ruvsum. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Gal. iv. 9 Whervnto .. ye wil be in bondage backwardly. 


+3. Perversely. Obs. 

a 1586 Answ. Cartwright 35 How backewardely doeth he 
deale in this matter? 1607 SHaxs. 7ison 11. iil. 18 Does 
he thinke so backwardly of me now. : 

4. Reluctantly, unwillingly, sluggishly. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia 1. (J.) Though they do fly, yet back- 
wardly do go with proud aspect. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell), Backwardly, Otzose, xegligenter, remtisse. 1860 
Raw.inson tr. Herodotus vit. Ixxxv. IV. 330 A few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly. 


Ba‘ckwardness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
1. The state of being behindhand in progress or 


preparation. 

a1588 Asp, SANDYS Sevvz. (1841) 424 Where there is back- 
wardness in knowledge. 1628 EarLe JMicrocosm., Raw 
Preacher 3 His backwardness in the University. 1683 Sir 
W. Tempce Slew. 1672-9 Wks. 1731 I. 417 By their For- 
wardness, and the great Backwardness of some of the Allies. 
1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. III. xiv. 254 The backwardness 
of the English in engineering skill. 1876 Fawcett Pod. 
Econ. 1. v. 63 The poverty and backwardness of India. 

b. The backward state of the season, or crops. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1928/1 Put off, by reason of the back- 
wardness of theseason. 1719 Loupon & Wise Compl. Gard. 
164 Causes of the Forwardness or Backwardness of Maturity 
in all manner of Fruits. 1828 Stevart Planter’s Guide 323 
In regard to Backwardness in Trees. 

2. Reluctance, disinclination ; slowness of concep- 
tion or action, sluggishness ; bashfulness. 

1597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 14 Cowldnes and backwardnes 
in religion. 1624 A. Wotton Runne fr. Rome 5 To beare 
with my slownes and backwardnes. a1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 62 Backwardness or indisposition 
unto the things exhorted. 1669 Perys Diary 3 Jan., I, out 
of my natural backwardness, did hang off, which vexed her 
1748 Smottett Rod, Rand, xxxix. (1804) 254 Which opera- 
tion I having performed with some backwardness, she put 
it on. 1787 T. JEFFERSON W77t. (1859) II. 149 The back- 
wardness of the States to bring money into the public 
treasury. 1872 FREEMAN Norzz. Cong. IV. xviii. 141 With- 
out any suspicion of backwardness or disloyalty. 


Backwards (bz'kweidz), adv. (and a.). Also 
6 bacwardes, Sc. bacwartis. [f. BackWarD with 
advb. genitive -s; cf. OE. Admzweardes: see -WARDS. ] 

A. = BackWARD adv. in its various senses. 

1513 Douctas Exes vin. ii. 46 The streme bacwantis vp, 
flawis soft and styll. 1535 CoverpaLe ohn xviil. 6 They 
wente bacwardes and fell to the grounde. 1606 Sir CG. 
Goosecappe 1. iv. in Old Pi. (1884) III. 25, I will preferre thee 
backwards (as many friends do) and leave their friends woorse 
then they found them. 1664 Power E.xf. Philos. 1. 2 The 
joynts of his hinder legs .. bend backwards. 1704 STEELE 
Lying Lover w. (1747) 60 She lies backwards, and you can’t 
so much as see her Chamber Window. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4432/6 [They] went into the same Coach, the Bride sitting 
hackwards. 1715 /éid. No. 5323/1 To ply forwards and back- 
wards ..on the Coasts of Calabria. 1716 7éid. No. 5446/9 A 
house..with the Gardens .. and four small Tenements back- 
wards. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's Obs. Surg. (ed. 4) 164 The 
Patient being pressed to go backwards, went behind his 
Tent. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavairyt. 24 At the words Ov 
the Right, backwards Wheel, the man on the right of the 
rank faces to his left. 1858 W. Irvine Washington V. 68 
lie walked me backwards and forwards .. for half an hour. 
1872 Freeman Norm, Cong. IV. xx. 456 Brihtric having 
been translated backwards to the less important Abbey of 
Burton, 


BACKWASH. 


+ B.= Backward a. Obs. rare. 

1627 Br, Costn Core. (1869) 1. 119 Slack or backwards in 
doing his..dutie. 1683 Cave /eclesiastici 481 Nor were 
.his Party back wards to blow up the Coals. 

Backwash (be kwof), sd. [f. Back adv.] The 
motion of a receding wave; a backward current. 

1876 Miss Brappon 9. Maggard's D. 1, 23 Or else the 
backwash would draw him into tts vortex. 1884 Chr. World 
9 Oct. 757/1 The tremendous backwash of popular enthusiasm, 


Backwash, v.  [cf. prec. sb.] 

1. To affect with backwash (a boat ¢. ¢., with that 
from the oars of a boat in front). 

1882 Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 Backwashing both bow and 
stroke side of the Thames boat. 

2. To clean the oil from wool aftcr combing. 


Ilence Backwasher, Backwashing 7v/, sé. 

1775 Asu, Backwashed, Cleaned from the oil after comb- 
ing. 1882 Staudard 29 Dec. 2/2 A backwasher of Van 
mohair... The back-washing machine at which the back- 
washer mentioned above had worked. 

Backwater (ew a: [f. Back a, oradv.] 

+1. Water flowing in trom behind. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) I. 57 Strengbe of ryueres 
and bakwateres| impetus #7 nutinuin atergolabentinm)dryu- 
eb forp be see Kuxinum alway inoon cours. 1§77 ILARRISON 
Descr. Brit. xii, Sundrie small creekes void of faci ceter. 

2. Water dammed back in the channel ofa swollen 
or obstrttcted river (or mill-race), or that has over- 
flowed into shallow lagoons near it. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ep. Ded., A continuall 
current, that so merrily driues the Popish mills about, and 
sets ours in a back water or float. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. 
Perth 366 To free their land from the back-water, when 
Loch-Iubnaig is overcharged in the rainy season. 

3. An artificial accumulation of water dammed 
back for any purpose. 

1792 A. YounG Trav, France 77 An artificial back-water, 
capable .. of sweeping out the harbour’s mouth clean from 
all obstructions. 1861 Smites Exngsneers I1. 68 By means 
of sluices, supplied by an artificial backwater, 

4. A piece of water without current, lying more 
or less parallel to a river, and fed from it at the 
lower end by a back-flow. 

1863 KincsLey Vater Bad. iit. 107 The great withy pollard 
which hangs over the backwater. 1872 Taunt J/afp Thames 
2t/2 In some of the backwaters are fine Pike. J/od. The 
back-waters of the Ainazon are of enormous extent. 

Jig. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pax! 11. 20 Paul found there on his 
arrival a strange backwater of religious opinion. 

5. A crcek or arm of the sea, parallel to the 
coast, separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the open sea, with which it communicates by 
barred outlets. 

1867 in Suytu Saslor’s Word-bk, 

6. A backward current of water. 

1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. 1. 271 The current ..is a back- 
water, wherein the tide... runs nine hours towards the north, 
and only three towards the south. 1840 CarLyLe Heroes i. 
(1858) 198 A kind of backwater, or eddying swirl. 

. The swell of the sea thrown back from contact 
with a solid body, esf. from the paddles of steam- 
boats; Hence, the loss of power occasioned by it 
in steamboats. Also attrié, 

1838 Por 4. G. Pym Wks. 1864 1V. 83 Those which came 
from the larboard, being what are called back-water seas. 
¢1865 J. Wycoe in Circ. Sc. 1. 370/2 The back-water cast 
from the paddles or screw. 

Back-way (bekwéi). [f. Back a.) Away at 
the back, or leading to the back, of any place ; 
hence, an indirect, roundabout way, a by-path. 

1577 Houtnsuep Chron, I. 38/2 The entries, the backwaies, 
and the whole situation thereof. 1660 Bonn Scut. Reg. 10 
Death .. still will have, A thousand backwayes to the grave. 
1709 J. STEVENS Onewvedo's Com. Wks. 74 He should come in 
the back-way ..and open the Garden Door. 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Ayn. O. Neighsd. ii. (1878) 21, 1 would not creep out 
the back way. 

Backwoods (be kwu'dz). [f. Back a.] Wild, 
uncleared forest-land ; e.g. that of North America. 

1834 Chambers’ Frul. 111. 40 Your widely-circulated Jour- 
nal having even reached these backwoods. 1859 MERIVALE 
Rom, Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxix. 389 The latest conquests of 
Rome annexed the backwoods of Gaul. 

b. attrib. Also backwood. 

1822 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 207 His live-stock soon becomes 
much more numerous than that of his back-wood prede- 
cessor. 1863 ler. over Prairies 11. 107 Enjoying our- 
selves in the approved backwoods fashion. 
_Backwoodsman. [f. prec.+-max.] A scttler 
in the backwoods; so dackwoodswoman. 

1816 in PickerinG Vocad. U.S. 1818 Consett Resid. U.S. 
1822) 305 The habitual disregard of comfort of an American 
back-woodsman. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. u. viii. 208 An 
American Backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated 
forests. 1884 Hiccinson in /farper's Mag. July 281/1 A 
plain backwoodswontan .. smoking her corn-cob pipe. 

Backwoodsy, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. +-¥1.] 
Of the nature of the back woods. 

1862 B. Taytor //ome & Aér. II. 72 Wild and backwoodsy 
as the place appeared. 

Bacon (bé''kan). Forms: 4 bacoun, 4-5 ba- 
Koun, 5 bacun, 5-6 bakon, 6 baken, s- bacon. 
[a. OF. bacon, -1n (=Pr. bacon, mcd.L. bacon-em), 
a. OHG. bahho, bacho, MHG. bache, backe, buttock, 
ham, side of bacon:—OTcut. *sakon-, cogn. w. | 
*bako-2, Back sb.1; cf. ODu. baken bacon.] . 

1. The back and sides of the pig, ‘cured’ by | 
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salting, drying, etc. Formetly also the fresh flesh 
now called foré. 

€ 1330 Mocm temp. Edw. 11, 383in Pel. Songs 341 For beof 
ne for bakoun..Unnethe wolde eny do a char. 1377 
Laxc.. P. 77. B. v. 194 As a bondinan of his bacoun his 
berde was bidraueled. c 1386 Cuaucer Wy fs rol. 217 
The bacoun was nought fet for hem ...Vhat som men fecche 
in Essex at Donmowe. c¢1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. 
Mon. (1714) 73 In Fraunce, the People salten but litill 
meate, except their Bacon. 1§23 Fitzuers. //xsd. § 121 Her 
[a sow’s] body .. wyll be as good baken as a hogge. 1620 
VENNER L'a Recta iii. 53 Bacon is not good for them that 
haue weake stomacks. 1781 Gisuon Dect. & /*. IL. xxxi. 181 
A regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the poorer 
citizens. 

+ 2. The carcase ofa pig ; rarelya live pig. Obs. 

€ 1380 Sir Feruinb. 2696 Wyp grys, & gees, & capouns .. 
Wib motoun, & bef & bakouts. 1549 52 in Stry pe Craver 
App. xlix. 137 Ye are like for to be taken, And quartered 
like a baken. 1603 Kyp Sfan. rag. (T'.) A young bacon, 
Or a fine little smooth horse-colt. 1768 PExNant Zool. I. 
17 Vhe carcases of .. 80 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600 muttons. 

3. transf. The blubber of a whale. ?Ods. 

1712 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 446 The Fat of a Whale, which 
we call Bacon, and out of which we boil the Train-Oyl. 

+ 4. A rustic, a clown, a ‘chaw-bacon,’ Oés. (le- 
ferring, like many of the compotnds, to the fact 
of swine’s flesh being the meat chiefly consumed 
by the rural population of England.) 

1596 Snaxs. x Hew. /E5 ut ii. 93 On Bacons, on, what ye 
knaues? Yong men must liue. 

5. Phrases: a. Zo save one’s bacon: to escape 
injury to one’s body, to keep oneself from harm. 
b. Zo sell one's bacon, i.e. one’s flesh or body. 

1691 Ii’cesifs i. 5 No, they’l conclude I do’t to save my 
Tbacon. 1693 in Catal. (fictitious) Bks. in Hart. Alisc. (1745) 
V. 269/2 In dubiis tutior pars: Or, the broad Way to save a 
Man's Bacon, and damn his Soul. 18xz Comae (Dr. Syntax) 
Pictur. v1. 22 But as he ran to save his bacon, By hat and 
wig he was forsaken. 1825 CaruyvLe Schiller in. (1845) 163 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, And by hin good 
charge of the whole is takeu. 

6. Comb. and Attrib. as bacon-curer, -factor, 
-merchant, bacon-flitch, -ham, ~pol, -rack, -rind. 
Bacon-brains, a clownish blockhead; bacon- 
face(d, having a fat sieck face; bacon-farced a., 
stuffed with bacon; bacon-fed a., fed on bacon, 
ttstic, clownish ; bacon-hog, -pig, one specially 
fattened for making bacon; + bacon-man, a curer 
of, or dealer tn, bacon; + bacon-picker, oppro- 
brious name for a glutton ; + bacon-slicer, a rustic. 

@ 1634 Ranporrw Answ. B. Fonson Poems (1668) 56 Their 
*hacon- brains have such a tast, As more delights tn mast. 
1684 Otway Atheist 1 A broad shining, pufft, * Bacon-face, 
like a Cherubim. 1731 Pol. Ballads (1860) II. 223 He 
opulent grew, As “bacon-face Jew. c1600 Day Begg. Bed- 
nell Gr. (1881) 37 Ide hang this *Bacon-fac’d slave ore- 
thwart hisshanks. 1646G. Damier /oems Wks. 18781. 45A 
Pheasant, *bacon-farc’d. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //ew. /V, 11. i. 89 
*Bacon-fed Knaues .. downe with them. 1462 Zest. Ebor. 
(1855) 11. 261 * Bakon-fliks, beffe-flicks. 1796 STEDMAN Surt- 
naw II. xviii. 57 Provided with a *bacon ham, hung-beef, 
fowls, etc. 1709 Kennett Eras, Morie Enc. 17(D.) As lusty 
asso many “bacon-hogs or sucking calves. 1707 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4349/4 Whitfeild Miller, late of Oxford, *Bacon-man. 
1653 Urquuart Radelats 1. Prol., A certaine gulligut Fryer 
and true *bacon-picker. 1833 Marryat /’. Sifle (1863) 
195 His *bacon pigs, his porkers, his breeding sows. 1789 

. Waite Selborne (1851) 209 She saves the scummings of 
her *bacon-pot [to make rush-lights]. 1826 Miss Mitrorp 
Village ut. (1863) 446 The fully stored *bacon-rack. 1606 
Wily Begniled in Hazl. Dodsl. 1X. 244 Whose eyes do shine, 
Like *bacon-rine. 1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Coénne de lard,a*“Bacon skin. 1653 Urquuart Aabelass t. 
xv, Account me a very clounch, and *bacon-slicer of Brene. 

Bacon v. (Cath. Angl.), Vfor baton, BATTEN. 

Baconer (békona1). [f. prec. +-ER.] A pig 
fit for being made into bacon, 

1884 Australasian 8 Nov. 880/2 Baconers and porkers. 

Baconian (belkéuniin), a. and sé. [f. Lord 
Bacon, philosopher of the 17th c.4+-1AN.] A. addy. 
Of or pertaining to Lord Bacon, or to the experi- 
mental and inductive system of natural philosophy 
taught by him. JB. sé. An adherent of that 
system. Baco-nianism, the Baconian philosophy. 
Baco'nic a., Ba‘conist = Bacontawn a. and sé. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chen», Philos. 32 In the spirit of the 
Baconian School, multiplying instances and cautiously 
making inductions. 1869 Da:ly News 26 Jan., The scho- 
lastics and not the Baconians of their science. a 1866 J. 
Grote Exam. Util. Philos, xvii. (1870' 264 The distinction 


* between intuitiveness and inductiveness, pre-Baconianism, 


and Baconianism. 1834 Edin. Rev. LIN. 32 A sort of 
Baconic nomenclature. 1876 Baxcrort /Zist. U.S. 11. xxi. 
7 The party of Baconists had obtained great intluence. 

Baconize (békonaiz), 7. [f. Bacon + -12E.] 
To makc into bacon; to smoke. @/. and fig. 

a 1843 Soutuey Noudescripts iv. Wks. III. 65 Pigs were 
made for man .. born to be brawn’d And baconized. 1864 
Burritt Walk 309 Magnipotent chimneys . . puff their black 
breathings into the .. sky above, baconising its countenance. 

Bacony (bé'koni), a. [f. Bacon +-¥1.] Bacon- 
like, fatty ; spec. in a state of fatty degeneration. 

1878 Kinczett Anim. Chem. 107 Diseases of the liver, the 
best known being so called degeneration, or bacony liver. 

Bacstare, obs. form of Baxter, female bakcr. 


Bacterial (bekti-rial), z. Azo/. [f. Bacrert- 
tm+-aLl.] Of or pertaining to bacteria. 
1871 Tynxpatt Frag. Sc. 11. xiii. 327 Innocent of bacterial 
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life. 1879 M. Conway Demonot. U1. iv. xix. 2¢1 The bacterial 
demon of modern science. 

Bacte‘rian, 2. /o/. [f. as prec. + -An J™ prec. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Mathol. 342 Vacterian formation. 

Bacteric (baktetik), a. vol. [t. as prec. + 
-1C.] = prec. 

1873 Lister in Nature 10 July 212,11 Contact of a moist 
surface is sure to lead to Bac teric development. 

Bactericidal (bwktirrisat dal), a. rol. [f 
Bactert-um + L. -cida slaycr + -aul.] Destructive 
to bacteria. 

1878 ‘I'ysnaut in r9f/: Cent. Mar. 506 The bactericidal 
effects which his theory ascribes to pressure. 1881 - {“/oué. 
Mf. Air 48 All bactericidal media are therefore anti-septic. 

| Bacteridium (beehktérididm).  [mrod.1.., 1. 
Bacterium + Gr. -.dcev dim. ending ; cf. antheri- 
dium.  WDavaine’s name fora genus of minute 
organisms allied to the bacilli and bacteria. 

1876 tr. Iagner's Gen. Pathol. 104 Vavaine found bac- 
teridia also in two examples of malignant pustule in men. 

Bacteriology (bwkti:rilédzi). [fas prec.: 
see -LOGY.] The scientific study of bacteria. Bac- 
te:rio'logist, a student of bacteriology. Bacte ri- 
oscopy, microscopic investigation of bacleria. 

1884 A thenenm 30 Aug. 281/2 In Germany it has become 
separate study under the name of bacteriology. 

Bacteritic (bektéritik), a. A/ed. [f. next; 
see -ITIS, -ITIC.) Characterized by the (morbid) 
presence of bactcria. 

1866 A. Fut /riuc. Aled. 86 Bacteritic endocarditis. 

| Bacterium (bxkti-eridm). V1. -a; rarely 
anglicizcd as bactery. [mod.L., ad. Gr. Baxrnprov, 
dim. of Baxrpoy stick, staff.} A genus of Schzzo- 
mycete, microscopic unicellular rod-shaped vege- 
table organisms, various spccies of which are found 
in all decomposing animal and vegetable liquids. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. VV. 6/1 In Bacterium, the 
contraction is weaker. 1854 J. Hoce A/icrosc. ut. i. (1867) 295 
What part do the fungi, or bacteria, play in the produc- 
tion of ..cancer? 1884 //ealth Exhid. Catal. 155/1 Im- 
perishable Yeast... and Models of Yeast and Bacteries. 

Bacteroid (ba ktéroid), a. [f. prec.: see -o1D ; 
bactertoid would be a better form.] Of the nature 
of, or allied to, the bacteria. 

1855 Garrop Jat. Aled. 143 A decided antiseptic, arresting 
the development of bacteroid organisms. ; ; 

+ Ba‘cul. Ods. [ad. L. baculum.) Staff, crosier. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. im. xvi. 386 Chalice, mytir, bacul. 

Bacule, variant of Bascu.e. 

Baculere, obs. form of BACHELOR. 

Baculine (be kivlain), a. [f. L. baculum, -us 
rod, stick +-1nE.] Of or pertaining to the rod, or 
to punishment by caning or flogging. 

1710 Hume Sacr. Success. (1716'227 This baculine objection 
being fairly encounter’d. 1858 Tusackeray Mirginvars I. v. 
38 The baculine inethod was a common mode of argument. 

Baculite (be-kislait). Patwont. [fas prec. + 
-ITE.) A genus of fossil cephalopods, with cham- 
bered cylindrical shells. 

1822 Parwinson Fossil Org. Rem. 166 Baculites, A multi- 
locular straight, or slightly bent, cylindrical, or slightly 
conical shell. 1842 H. Mitten O.&. Sandst, viii. 171 The 
beleminites, baculites, turrilites, of the Cretaceous group. 

Baculometry (bexkiwlgmétri). [f. as prec. + 
Gr. -perpia: sce -METRY.] ‘The Art of measuring 
accessible or inaccessible Distances, or Lines, by 
the help of one or more Staves.’ Phillips 1706, 

Bacun, Bacynet, obs. ff. Bacon, -KEN, BASINET. 

Bad (bed), a. (and sd.) Also 4-6 badd(e. 
[ME. éadde appears in end of 13th c., rare till 
end of 14th: see below. Regularly compared 
badder, baddest, from 14th to 18th c. (in De Foe 
1721), though Shakspere has only the modem 
substitutes worse, worst, taken over from ezzé, zl, 
after dad came to be = cue, 

Prof. Zupitza, with great probability, sees in dad-de (2 syll.) 
the ME. repr. of OE. d2rdifed * homo utriusque generis, her- - 
maphrodita,’ doubtless like Gr. avépoyuvos, and the derivative 
bzdling ‘effeminate fellow, womanish man, medAaxés,’ ap- 
plied contemptuously ; assuming a later adjectival use, as 
In yroiug, wrecca, and loss of tinal / as in mycel, muche, 
lyted, Lyte, wencel, wench e. This perfectly sutts the ME. 
form and sense, and accounts satisfactorily for the want of 
early written examples. <And it is free from the many his- 
torical and phonetic difficulties of the derivation proposed 
by Sarrazin (Engl. Studien V1. 91, VILL. 66), who, comparing 
the etymology of sadde, mad, earlier asad de :—OF. 
semzeded isee Amad, would refer dadde to OE. 3 brdeddt, 
achedd, ‘forced, oppressed,” with a sense-development 
parallel to that of L. caftizns, ‘taken by force, enslaved, 
captive,’ It. cattizvo, F. chetif, ‘iniserable, wretched, des- 
picable, worthless.’ No other suggestion yet offered is of 
any importance ; the Celtic words sometimes compared are 
out of the question.] 

I. In a privative sense: Not good. f 

1. Of defective quality or worth, ‘of no good '; 
Lelow par, poor, worthless, ‘wretched,’ ‘miserable’; 
that one does not think much (or aug hing of. 

1297 R Grovc. 108 Wat is vs to lete pis adde kyng Go 
bus 0 liue as a schade, pat nys worb noping? ¢ 1350 J 7//. 
Palerne 5024 Of here atir for to telle to badde is my witte. 
1386 Cuaucer J/onk’s T. 430 [In prison) Mele and 
drynke he hadde .. it was ful poure and badde. 3393 Gower 

c. 


Conf. 11. 47 Wer sadel eke was wonder badde. 1440 
Promp. Pare. 20/2 Badde, or nowght worthe, @malidus 
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21553 Upa.. Rorster D. v. ii, Better a bad scuse then none. 
1732 Porr Horace Sat. 11. ii.63 Norstops, for one bad cork, 
his hutler’s pay. 1873 Brack Pv. Thule xxiv. 413 Sometimes 
they sent him a letter; but he was a bad correspondent. 
b. Bad air: corrupt, vitiated air, which cannot 
sustain healthy respiration. Aad coi: debased, 
false coin. Sad debts: debts that cannot be real- 
ized.. Bad food: food deficient in nourishment. 72 
go bad: to decay. With bad grace: unwillingly. 
1393 Lanci. P. Pd. C. xvin. 73 Men may lykne Ietterid 
men..to a badde peny. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law Merch. 
124 Ifany bad debts should be made thereby. 1798 Mattuus 
Popul. (1878) 68 Children perished..from bad nourishment. 
1832 Lanper £xf. Niger III. xvii. 44 Our people set about 
loading the canoe..but with bad grace. 1855 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. \V. xxi, The misery caused ina single year by 
bad crowns and bad shillings. 1866 Crump Bazking xi. 244 
as the price of the article increases, so do the bad debts 
increase. 1884 St. Famtes’s Gaz. 17 Oct. 3/2 The suffering 
that comes from bad food, bad air, badclothing. 1884 Dasly 
News 25 Dec. 3/4 It ‘goes bad’ more readily than .. cooked 
butcher’s meat. ; 
2. Incorrect, faulty. Bad shot: a wrong guess. 
1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2309/4 He speaks but bad English. 
1767 Forpycre Serm. Vug. Wom, 1. i. 25 They learn .. to 
speak bad French. 1845 KinciaKe Eothen viti. 137, I 
secretly smiled at this last prophecy as a ‘bad shot.’ 1849 
Macautay //7st. Eng. Il. 110 Some bad translations of 
Bossuet’s works. A/od. slang, Oh! that’s very bad form ! 


3. Law. Not valid. 

1883 Sir W. Bretr Law Rep. XI. Queen's B. 561 The 
claim is bad. 1884 Law Times Rep. 12 Apr. 194/1 Such a 
defence was bad..and could not be sustained. 

4. Lacking good or favourable qualities ; unfor- 
tunate, unfavourable ; that one does not /rke. 

1393 GowErR Conf I. 88 They despise The good fortune 
as the badde. c 1425 in £. £. P. (1862) 139 My chawnce ys 
bad, I trow that fortune be my fo. 1602 WaRNER 4b. 
Eng. xu. xxii. 298 He shall participate my best, that must 
my badder plight. 1664 H. More AZyst. /nig. 540 It will 
bring in a Principle of badder consequence. 1671 Mitton 
P. ®.1v. 1 Perplexed and troubled at his badsuccess. 1751 
Jortin Servnz. (1771) IV. i. 23 This is humility, hut it is so 
only in a bad sense. 1883 AZanch. Exam. 20 Nov. 5/5 A 
bad pre-eminence as the hotbeds of pulmonary diseases. 

II. In a positive sense: Evil, ill, noxious. 

5. Morally depraved ; immoral, wicked, vicious. 

(The first quot. may have sense 1: ‘ wretched caitiffs.’) 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 1801 Pai greued pan paa caitiues badd. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 196 One Thelous..whiche al was bad; 
A fals knight. ¢ 1440 Prouzf. Parv. 20/2 Bad, or wykyde, 
Malus. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 125 The baddest 
man among the Cardinalls is chosen to be Pope. 1609 BELL 
Theoph. & Rentig. 2 Badder life and wickeder dealing was 
neuer more frequent. 1767 Forpyce Serm. Vung. Won. 11. 
vili. 13 Young people ..are often corrupted by bad books. 
1849 Macautay //vs¢. Eng. II. 50 Discreet counsellors im- 
plored the royal brothers not to countenance this bad man. 

6. Causing inconvenience, displeasure, or pain ; 
unpleasant, offensive, disagrecable ; troublesome, 
painful. Aad blood: harsh, angry feeling. 

_ 1515 Barciay Eclogues, Bad is the colour, the savor badder 
is. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 54 The.. bad entreatie 
which the negros gave them. 1794 Netson in Nicolas Disf. 
I. 412 Had not the weather been so bad. 1825 Bro. Fona- 
than I. 74 If there be any bad blood ina fellow, he will show 
it. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. III. 38 The old soldiers of 
James were generally in a very bad temper. 1869 Hazlitt’s 
Eng. Proz., Bad words make a woman worse. 1873 SKEAT 
in Piers PZ. (C.) Pref. 32, It is too bad to suppose that, etc. 


7. Causing injury to health; injurious, hurtful, 
noxious, dangerous, pernicious. Const. for. 


1653 A. Witson Fas. 7. Pref. 4 To remove the accrescion” 


of bad Humours. @1719 Appison {J.) Reading was bad for 
his eyes. 1855 Macautay //ist. Exg. 1V. 723 He had just 
had a bad fall in hunting. 1861 Fror. NicnTincaLe Mzrs- 
izg 56 The old four-post bed with curtains is bad, whether 
for sick or well. 

8. In ill health, suffering from disease or injury, 
in pain. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. 259 Still very bad 
with my Gout. 1763 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. ist Ld. 
Malmesbury 1. go She was so bad yesterday that she could 
not open her mouth. 1840 R. Dana Bef. the Mast xxxii. 
122 One of our watch was laid up. .by a bad hand. 

B. quasi-sé, 

1. abso’, That which is bad; bad condition, qua- 
lity, ete. 

1sgt SHaks. Two Gent, 11. vi. 13 T’exchange the bad for 
hetter. 1670 G, H. ///st. Cardinads 1. m1. 182 A capacity 
of penetrating into the good and bad of an affair. 1816 
Worpsw. Sonn. Liberty 11. xlvi, So had proceeded propa- 
gating worse. 

b. 7o the bad: a. to a bad condition, to ruin; 
b. to the wrong side of the account, in deficit. 

1816 ‘ Quiz’ Grand Master vin. 25 I've really to the bad 
Some thousand of rupees toadd. 1864 ‘IT. Trottore Lindisf. 
Chase 1. 46 [He] went, as the common saying expressively 
phrases it—to the bad. 1884 PadZ Wadi G, 6 Feb. 4 He was 
between £70 and £80 to the bad. 

2. sh. (with f/.) A bad thing, quality, etc.; 
varely, a bad person. (Not in ordinary speech.) 

1592 Lyty Afydas v. ii. 57 An inventorie of all Motto’s 
moveable baddes and goods. 1586 Warner Ads, Eng. in. 
xiv. 65 That of two bads, for betters choyse he backe againe 
did goe. 1602 /éid. x. Ivii. (1612) 252 For Popes be impu- 
dent, and bads their blessings neuer mis. 1869 Ruskin Q.0f 
Air § 125 But, as there is this true relation between money 
and ‘goods,’ or good things, so there is a false relation be- 
tween money and ‘ bads,’ or bad things. 

+ C. quasi-adv. ;=Bapiy. Obs. 
1611 Broucnton Require Agreem. 78 Our minde holdeth 
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all badder then we canspeake. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 
n. Pref., Haunted almost as had as Mr. Mompesson’s house. 
D. Comd., as bad-boding, -hearted, -looking. 

1594 GREENE Fr. Bacon (1861) 171 Fond Ate, doomer of bad- 
boding fates. 1594 Snaks. Kick. ///, ww. iv. 122 Bett’ring 
thy losse, makes the bad causer worse. 1827 Scott in Lock- 
hart L7fe (1839) IX. 128 He was generous and far from bad- 
hearted. 1863 Miss WHatELy Aagged Life vii. 55 They 
were not a bad-looking circle. 

+ Bad, badde, 54. Obs. rave. 2A cat. 

¢ 1350 Alexander (ed. Stevenson) 1763 As ratons or ru3e 
myse in a rowme chambre, About in beddis or in bernys, 
pare baddis [v.~. baddez] ere nane. [Cf. Halliwell, ‘ Bap, 
A rural game played with a bad-stick... It probably re- 
sembled the game of cat.’ Cf. also Sc. dacdvans, BAuDRONS.] 

Bad, badd, obs. forms of BapE, Bong. 

Badder, obs. comparative of Bap. 

Badderlocks. Sc. [perh. for Batderlocks, f. 
BaLper (M. J. Berkeley in 7reas. Bot.)}. A sea- 
weed (A lfaria esculenta), ‘the best of all the escu- 


lent Algze when eaten raw.’ 

1789 Licutroot /Z. Scot. 938 Eatable Fucus: Badderlocks. 
1830 Adin. Encycl. U1. 442 The great tangle..and the 
badderlocks, or hen ware. 

Baddish (be-dif), a. [f. Bip a. +-1sH.] Rather 
bad, indifferent, inferior, poor. 

1755 E. Moore Workl No. 154 To see the Country-wife, 
a baddish sort ofa play 1767 Fox in Ales. & Corr. I. 44, 
I can get twoactors for him, one goodish and one baddish. 
1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi.vi. igo A gadding. .female, 
with whom poor Uncle had a baddish life. 


Ba-ddishness. [f. prec.+-NEss.] Baddish 
quality or condition ; indifference, inferiority. 

1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 144 The baddishness of the 
crops. 

Bade, pa. t. of Bip v,; obs, f. BoDE sé. and z. 

+ Badeen, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. badin, -zne, 
derivative of Pr. dad-ar:—late L. baddre to gape. 
Badin was in earlier usage ‘silly,’ as if ‘ gaping.’ 
Cf. BADINAGE J Frivolous, jesting. 

1685 F. Spence JWedict 453 A dialogue compleatly boufon, 
waggish, and badeen, between the head and the cap. 

+ Badelar. Obs. rare—!. [a. F. badelaire] A 
short broad sword curved like a scimitar. 

1693 Urqunart Raédelais in. Prol., Cutlasses, Badelars. 

+Ba‘delyng. Os. [! for paddling: see quot. 
1603.] An early term for ‘a brood’ of ducks. 

1486 BR. St. Albans Fvja, A badelyng of Dokis. [1603 
Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 344 Dolphins. .strive to be dous- 
sing, badling, and diving together with them.] 

Badge (bi'dz), sd. Forms: 4-7 bage, 5-7 
bagge, 7 badg, 5- badge. [First in ME.: also in 
15thc. Anglo-Lat. dagia, bagea, from the vernacular 
word. Also OF. éage: a single instance in Gode- 
froy, of date 1465. Of unknown origin. See con- 
jectures in Matzner, Wedgwood, Miiller, Skeat.] 

1. A distinctive device, emblem, or mark, used 
originally to identify a knight or distinguish his 
‘followers (= cognizance in Her.), and now worm as 
a sign of office or licensed employment, as a token 


of membership in some society, etc., etc. 

€1350 Alexander (St.) 4180 [The fire] tinds on tend lowe 
trappour of stede.. Bages and baners it blemyschid. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 20/2 Bage, or bagge of armys, Banidium. 
?¢1450 AS. Lincoln A i. 17 lf. 141 (Halliw.) He beris of 
golde a semely sighte, His bagges are sabylle ylkane. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 8 Came to the lystes with 
their badges and tokens. 1530 Patscr., Badge of a gentyl- 
man—Jda deuise dung seignevr. 1513-75 Dinrn. Occurr. 
(1833) 158 My lord regentis armes and bage. 1618 Row- 
LANDS Sacr. Ment. 50 The Crosse, which Christians for their 
badge do weare. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spat 131 To wear a 
badg that they may beg alms. 1800 CoLqunoun Covzw1. 
Thames xi. 328 They have their names and numbers ona 
metal Badge. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xv. 161 She tore 
the Lancastrian badges from her clothes. 

2. gen. A distinguishing ‘sign,’ emblem, token, or 
symbol of any kind: a ¢vazs/. of things material. 

1526 TinvaLe Acfs xxviii. 11 Whose badge was Castor 
and Pollux. 1597 Snaxs. 2 len. LV, w. iii. 113 The Liuer 
white, and pale; which is the Badge of Pusillanimitie, and 
Cowardize. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 4140/4 The Badges or 
Marks put on Houses Insured by the Friendly Society. 
1774 J. Bryant Alythol, 1. 62 A brazier of live coals carried 
before him as a badge of his office. 1872 Freeman Noro. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 104 The fortresses, the special badges of 
foreign rule. ; ; 

b. fig. of things immaterial. 

1529 More Supplic. Soules Wks. 314/1 The deuils badge.. 


y: badge we meane of malice & of a very deadli deuilish - 


1596 Suaxs. Jferch. V.1. i. 111 For suffrance is the 
badge of all our Trihe. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 295 
Monopolies, the Badges of a slavish People. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. § 6. 237 The degrees have become 
social badges. 1875 Srusss Const. Hist. 1. vii. 167 ‘The 
possession of Iand has become the badge of freedom. 

3. Naval Arch. (See quot.) 

1769 in Fatconer Dict. Marine. c1850 Rudin. Nav. 
(Weate) 94 Badge, a sort of ornament fixed on the quarters 
of small vessels near the stern, containing either a sash for 
the convenience of the cabin, or the representation of it. 
1867 Smytu Saélor’s Word-bk. s.v., Quarter badges, false 
quarter-galleries in imitation of frigate-built ships. 

4. Comb; as badge-licket; badge-man, one who 
wears a badge, a licenscd beggar or almsman. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 352 No man ever.. will 
glory in belonging to the Chequer No. 71, or to any other 
badge-ticket. 1809 Crassr Zales 16 With thickset coat of 
Badge-man’s blue. 
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Badge (bedz), v.!_ [f. prec. sb.] 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge. 
1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, (1871) III. 60 pus pei ben baggid 
wip signes of ipocrysie. 1599 [see Bapcrp]. 1737 Swirt Wks. 
(1761) ITI. 336 Badging the original poor ences parish, 
who begged in the streets. 1880 Darly Ted. 28 Oct., A 
var numbered and badged by the Local Board of 
orks. 


+ Badge, v.2 Oés. Also in 6 bagge. [Origin 
unknown ; app. the source of éadger sb.1 (though 
it may have been a back-formation from that 
word taken as an agent-noun). Fuller derived it 
from L. éajufare to carry (as if a cant contraction 
baj., cf. the modern z00., cab., etc.), but evidence is 
required before this can be admitted for the 15thc.] 
To deal as a badger; to hawk for sale; to buy 
up (provisions) for the purpose of selling again 
elsewhere ; hence, to regrate. 

1552 Br. Hoorer in Strype’s Cranmer App. 135 The Statute 
of Regrators is so usid, that in many quarters of these 
partes it wil do little good: and in some parts, where as 
licence by the Justices wil not be grauntyd, the people are 
mouche offendid, that they shuld not, as wel as other, bagge 
as they were wount todo. [Cf. BapGEr 1, quot. 1552.] 1605 
J. Davies Humour’s Heav. on E. (1876) 37 Some others fol- 
lowed her [z.e. Fortune] by badging land. 1611 in Worth 
Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 240 Marm. Foxton of Brompton [pre- 
sented] for badging of butter. 1700 R.Goucn Hist, Alyddle 
115 His imployment was buying corne in one markett towne 
and selling it in another, which is called badgeing. 1729-72 
Jacos Law Dict., Kidder ..onethat badges, or carries corn, 
dead victual, or other merchandize up and down to sell. 

Badge v.3, variant of Baa 7.2 

Badged (bedgd), ff/. a. [f. Bapge v.14 -Ep.] 
Distinguished or marked by a badge. 

1599 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. vii. 207 A cart? a tumbrell? 
no a badged coach. 1605 SHaxs. Alach. 1. iii. 107 Their 
Hands and Faces were all badg’d with blood. 1861 SALA 
Tw. round Clock 95 Maledicted by the badged Jehus. 

Badgeless (be-dzlés), a. [f. BADGE 5d, + -LESS.] 
Without badge or cognizance. 

1599 Br. HALL Saz. iv. v. 38 To get some badge-less blew 
upon his backe. 1855 SINGLETON Virgil II. 466 Afoot with 
naked falchion, and unawed With badgeless buckler. 


Badger (bz'dza1), 56.1 Forms: 5 bager, 7 
(2?) bodger, budger, 5—- badger. [See BapcE v.2, 
and note below.] 

One who buys corn and other commodities and 
carrics them elsewhere to sell ; an itinerant dealer 
who acts as a middleman between producer (far- 
mer, fisherman, etc.) and consumer; a cadger, 


hawker, or huckster. Still common in the dialects. 

By Act 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 14 § 7 Badgers were required 
to be licensed by the Justices (the origin of the hawker’s 
licence). Among the commodities in which they are said 
to have dealt are named corn (especially), fish, butter, and 
cheese. They were obnoxious to the charge of regrating, 
and hence the word is in some 17th c. vocabularies, e.g. 
Robertson’s Phraseol. Ger. (196), explained as ‘aningrosser, 
a forebuyer, or forestaller of the market, one that buyeth 
corn and other provisions beforehand.’ 

a1s00 Office of Mayer of Bristol in E. E. Gilds 424 The 
bagers, such as bryngeth whete to towne, as wele in trowys, 
as otherwyse, by landeand by watir. 1552 dc 5-6 Edw.VJ, 
xiv. § 7 The Buying of any Corn, Fish, Butter, or Cheese, 
by any such Badger, Lader, Kidder or Carrier, as shall bee 
assigned and allowed to that office or doing by three Jus- 
tices of peace, 1562 Ac‘ 5 Edrz. xii, Badgers of Corn, and 
Drovers of Cattle, to be licensed. 1587 FLeminc Conn. 
Holinshed 111. 588/2 No badger, baker, brewer, or purueior, 
to buie graine, vntill an houre after the full market begin. 
1610 HoLianp Cameden’s Brit. 1.555 All the inhabitants be 
as it were a kind of hucksters, or badgers. 1641 Besr 
Farm, Bks. (1856) 101 The badgers come farre, many of 
them; whearefore theire desire is to buy soone, that they 
may be goinge betimes, for feare of beinge nighted. 1674 
Ray WV. Countr. Wds., Badger, such as buy Corn, or other 
Commodities in one place, and carry them to another. 1695 
Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Cart-body, Badger, Budger, 
or Bodger, i.e. a Carrier or retailer of Bodges or bags of 
corn. 1788 W. Marsnact E. Vorkshire, Badger, a huckster. 
1825 Britton Beauties of Wiltsh., Badger, a corn-dealer. 
1858 Ladies Bever Hollow i. iv. 68 ‘Our Butter fetches a 
penny a pound more than other people’s from the badger.’ 
1863 Atkinson Wé'téy Gloss., Badger, a huckster; a man 
who goes about the country with ass and panniers, to buy 
up butter, eggs, and fruit, which he will sell at a near 
market-town; and hefore shops were coinmon in every vil- 
lage, he dealt in needles, thread, trimmings, and the like, 
for which he was open to exchange. [Also in the following 
Glossaries of E.D.S.: Swaledale (Meal-seller), Yudders/., 
Mid Vorksh., Cumbrid. (Flour or corn-dealer ; also pedlar, 
huckster), Worcester, N. Lancash. (Travelling huckster or 
dealer, cadger), Lancash. (Keeper of smal} provision shop).] 

[Note. Conjectures as to the derivation, and possible con- 
nexion with next word, depend greatly upon the original 
meaning. On the assumption that this was ‘corn-merchant,’ 
bager, badger, has been identified with obs. F. ddadzer, ‘a 
Marchant or Ingrosser of corne,’ Cotgr. (proper) Provencal 
=OF. blaier, blayer); but this is phonetically inadmissible, 
If, however, we assume éager to represent a ME. *ddager, 
with Z unaccountably [ost, this might represent an OF. 
*blaagier, f. blaage (bleage, bladage) harvest, corn-supply, 
feudal due paid in corn, f. de, dled in med.L. bladum 
corn, wheat. (See H. Nicol Proc. Philol. Soc. 19 Dec. 1879.) 
But no such links between F. é¢aage and Eng. dager are 
found either in F. or Eng.; so that there is positively no 
evidence connecting dadger with any deriv. of F.d2é. And 
indeed a consideration of the whole (46) quotations which 
we have for the word leads to the conviction that the 
bager, badger, had no essential connexion with corn, any 
more than the Zader, kidder, or carrier, named along with 
him in the statutes, proclamations and law-books. At 


trans. Te 


BADGER. 


present it is most in accordance with the facts to take 
badger as the agent-noun from Bapce v. ]. 

Badger (b:edza1), 56.2 Also 6 bageard, 6-7 
badgerd. [Only mod. Eng.: of doubtful origin. 
Prob. (as E. Miller suggests) from BabcGE sé, + 
-ARD, in refcrence to the white mark borne like 
a badge on its forehcad: cf. for the sense Bauson 
and Batu sé.5, for the formation BALLARD. 

Most etymologists have assumed the identity of this with 
the prec. word, citing the presumed analogy of the mod. F. 
name of the quadruped, é/arreau, in rsth c. d/ervau, taken 
as a dim. of d/azer, meaning ‘little corn-merchant or corn- 
hoarder,‘an appellation arising out of popular notions of the 
habits of the animal, ‘ which, it is said, makes away with 
much buck-wheat’ (Littré). But this derivation seems to 
be erroneous. No OF. “d/aéred, representing a 1. “dhidid- 
rellus, from blaiddartus, is found. And it seems certain that 
OF, Slariau (12 13th c.), later b/érean, blaireau, in Flan- 
ders bldivian, blariau, in Normandy élerel, blérel, com- 
pared with OF, d/arie, blatre ‘the bald-coot,’ mod. F. dial. 
(Flanders, Picardy) d/arte, blairie, (Normandy) 6lérie, 
must be referred to MDu. and Flem. é/aer ‘bald,’ MDu. 
blare, Flein. bluere, Du. dlaar ‘a white spot on the fore- 
head of an animal.’ S/afrean thus corresponds exactly to 
éauson, and its analogy strongly favours the derivation of 
badge-ard from badge.) Fete: 

1. A plantigrade quadruped (J/eies vufgarts), inter- 
mediate between the weasels and the bears, found 
in Europe and Middle Asia ; it is a nocturnal, hy- 
bernating animal, feeding on small mammals, game, 
eggs, fruit, and roots, and digging for itself a 
burrow, which it defends fiercely against attack, 
biting and maiming dogs with its powerful jaws. 
Earlier names were érock, and bauson; also gray. 
The Indian and North American species differ but 
slightly from the European. 

1523 Fitzuers. //sé. § 71 A bauson or a badger. 1534 
More Comf. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1183’2 Bageard. 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas (1608) 514 As the selfe-swelling 
Badgerd .. First at the entry of his barrow fights. 1720 
Swirt Afollo to Dean Wks. 1755 1V.1. 20 Grey as a badger. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Prece 1. i. 298 A Badger is known by 
several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a Boreson or Bauson; 
the young ones are called Pigs; the Male is called the 
Boar, and the Female the Sow. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. i. 
2 ‘The cruel sport which Badgers have afforded from time 
immemorial. [See also 5.] 

Jig. 1642 Fuicver /loly & Prof. St. u. viii. 80 Erasmus was 
a badger in his jeeres, where he did bite he would make his 
teeth meet. ; 

b. evron. applied to the beaver and otter. 

x591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Bivaro, a badger or brocke, 
Fiber, castor, 1601 CHESTER Love's Wart. cxvii, The watrie 
Badger. 

c. Cafe- or Rock-badger: the daman (Hyrax 
Capensis). Honey-badger : the ratel (Ratetius met- 
tivorus). Badger (in Australia): the wombat. 

1824 Grirfitu Cuvier 111. 429 Dutch Colonists. .call the 
Cape Hyrax, Klip daasie, or the Rock Badger. 1861 Hutme 
WMoguin-Tandon un. 1. ii. 122 The Daman of the Cape.. 
commonly called Badger of the Rocks. 1870 NicHotson 
Zool. (1880) 661 The Wombat, often called by the colonists 
the ‘badger.’ 

2. (in U.S.) Nickname of natives or inhabitants 
of Wisconsin. 

1856 Eserson Exe. Trasts iv.54 Our‘ Hoosiers,’ ‘Suckers,’ 
and ‘ Badgers,’ of the American woods. 

3. a. An artificial fly (for angling) ; b. a brush 
for painting or shaving) made of badgers’ hair. 

1787 Best Angling 107 The late Badger .. Dubbed with 
the fur off a black badger’s skin. 

4. Slang phr. 7o overdraw one’s badger (in hu- 
morous reference to badger-drawing; see 5): to 
overdraw one’s banking account. 

a 1845 Hoop Avluansegg \D.) His checks no longer drew 
the cash, Because. .He had overdrawn his badger. 

5. Comb, Badger-baiting, -drawing, the cruel 
sport of setting dogs to draw out a badger from its 
(artificial) hole, e.g. a barrel; hence badger-baiter ; 
badger-dog (= Ger. dachshund), a long-bodied 
short-legged dog used in drawing a badger from its 
earth; badger-fly(= BAbGER 3 a); badger-leg- 
ged a., having legs of unequal length, as the badger 
was vulgarly supposed to have; badger-like a. 
and adz., like or in the manner of a badger. 

1818 Scott Hob Roy xiii, Go and see what is become of 
the “badger-baiters. 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. mi. vii. 
§ 19 “Badger-baiting. In order to give the better effect to 
this diversion, a hole is dug in the ground for the retreat of 
the animal ; and the dogs run at him singly in succession. 
1864 A'cader No. 85. 200,'1 The pug, the bulldog, and the 
*badger-dog. 1838 Dickens O. Tzerst (1850) 155/2 Young 
lords went to see cockfighting and *badger-drawing. 1787 
Best Angling 105 The * Badger Fly..is an excellent killer 
te R. Lestrance (J.) His body crooked all over, big- 
bellied, *badger-legged. 1656 Artif, Handsom. 60 Poor 
Vulcanists, who ballance the inequality of their heels, or 
*badger teggs, by the. .help of the shoemaker. 1651 CLEVE- 
LAND Poems 34 Come keen Iambicks, with your Badgers 
feet, And “Badger-like, bite till your teeth do meet. 

Badger \bx‘dzai), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To make a badger of, bait like a badger; 
hence, to subject (one who cannot escape from it) 
to persistent worry or persecution ; to pester, tease. 

1794 O'KeEre IWr/d Oats 1.i, At home, abroad..you will 
still badger me! 1855 Woop Azecd. Anim. Lik 238,A 
“brock’..led such a persecuted life, that to ‘badger’ a man 
came to be the strongest possible term for irritating, perse- 
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cuting, and injuring him in every way. 1862 Sat. Nev. 
8 Feb. 154 The coarse expedients by which the Old Bailey 
advocate badgeis and confuses a nervous witness. 

2. dai, [f. BADGER sé.'!] ‘To barter; to banter 
over a bargain; to beat down in price.’ 

1875 in Whitby Gloss.; also in Gloss. of Manley & Corring- 
hant(Lincolnsh.) 

Badgered (biedgaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Persistently worricd, persccutcd, or pestercd. 

1794 J. Wotcott (P. Pindar) Rowd. for Oliver Wks. 11. 
163 Therefore I tremble for his badger’d bacon. 1850 
THACKERAY Pendcunis Wks. 1869 1V. 59 1'm so pressed and 
badgered, I don’t know where to turn. 

Badgerer (ba dzara1)._ [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 

1. A dog uscd for badger-baiting ; a badger-dog. 

1876 BLackmori Cripps 111. xvii. 288 The loss of her finest 
badgerer. 

2. dial. “A cheapener.’ 

1875 in Whitby Gloss. 

Ba‘dgering, 7/. sd. [f. as prec. + -INc1.] 

1, Persistent worrying, persecution. 

1796 Burke Let. to Lawrence 16 Vec., He would rather 
be defeated on the Rhine or Po than suffer a badgering 
every day in the House of Commons. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge (1866) 1. xiii. 59 The constant badgering and worry- 
ing of his venerable parent. ; ; 

3. Acting as ‘badger’; still a7. beating down 
the cost. 

1844 Act 7 & 8 Ic. xxiv. Preamb., Statutes... prohibiting 
.. badgering, forestalling, etc, 1875 in WArtby Gloss. 

Badgerly (be-dgauli), a. [f. Bapcer sd. + -L¥!.] 
Badger-like ; Aezce, greyish-haired, elderly. 

1753 RicHarDSon Grandison (1781) V. xliil. 273 When I see 
those badgerly virgins fond of a parrot, asquirrel, amonkey. 

+Badgie, bagy, bawgy. Ods. [See Bancr 
sh. and ef. Anglo-Lat. dagia.]=BapcE. (Chiefly 
Scotch.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Heraldry Ii ija, Theys bastardis shall 
adde more bagy to his armyss or take a way a bagy ofarmys. 
1513 Dovuctas Exes U1. viil. (vii.) 55 His schynyng scheild, 
with his bawgy tuik he. 1566 in QO. Mary's Bedroom, Edinb, 
Castle, under Arms of Fas. V'}, Lord Jesu Chryst .. Preserve 
the Birth quhais Radgie heir is borne. 1586 Ferne Blaz. 
Gentrie 205 Of fesse Bagie, fesse Target and fesse Sentally. 

Badging (bardzin), 2/7. sd. [f. BapcEe v.1+ 
-InG1] The action of marking with a badge. 

1764 BuRN Poor Laws 119 Badging of the poor, we see, 
is much more ancient. 

Ba‘dging, ///.a. That gives a badge or token. 

c1600 /71102 1. iv, | come to thee a badging messenger : 
Our Lord Gelasimus from the Goulden Hill Sends thee a 
cloake, a signe of his good will. < 

|) Badiaga (badya-ga, bedi,a-ga). [Russ. bady- 
aga ‘river-sponge."] A species of alga, the 
powder of which is used to take away the livid 
marks of bruises. 

1753 in CHampers Cyct. Supp. _1853 in Mayne £xf. Lex. 

|| Badian (ba-dian). [a. F. dadiane, a. Pers. and 
Urdii lol dadyan fennel, anise.] The Chinese 
or Star Anise: see ANISE 3. 

1847 Craic Badiaue. | 1864 WessTER, Badan, 

Badigeon (badi-dgon). [a. F. dadigeon, of u- 
known etymol.] a. A mixture of plaster and free- 
stone ground together, used by seulptors for repair- 
ing defects in their stone, and by builders for giving 
common plaster the appearance of stone. b. A 
mixture of sawdust and glue used by joiners for 
filling up holes in woodwork. 

1753 in CHamBers Cycl. Supp. F ; 

|| Badinage (badina:z, bedinédg). [a.F. dadin- 
age, {. badiner (see below) and -aGeE.] Light 
trifling raillery or humorous banter. 

1658 in Puituips. 1740 Cisser Afol. (1756) 11. 74 The 
frivolous charms or playful badinage of a king’s mistress. 


1880 DisraeL Endynt. xxxvii, Men destined to the highest 
places should beware of badinage. 

Badinage, v. [f. prec. sb.] To banter play- 
fully. Zo éadinage away : to get rid of by badinage. 

1861 Ad/ Y. Round 13 July 383 To scoff away attacks, to 
badinage away reforms. 1878 Brack Green Past. iv. 34 She 
has badinaged him into the peerage. b 

+ Badiner, v. Obs. [a. F. badiner, {. badin 
silly, frivolous, jesting: see BApEEN.  Irreg. 
adopted in inf. form.] To talk jestingly and fri- 
volously, to banter, 

1697 VaNBRUGH Hei tad 1v. 11, I] don’t know how .. to pass 
my ume ; would Loveless were here to badiner a little. 

|| Badinerie (badé-nor:). [Fr., f. dadiner 5 see 
prec.] Badinage, raillery, banter. 

1712 SHENSTONE Ws. & Lett. 11. 240 The fund of sensible 
discourse is limited; that of jest and badinerie is infinite. 

+ Badineur (bad/no'r). Ods. [Fr. (not in Littré> 
n. of agent f. badiner; sce above.) One who 
indulges in badinage or raillery. 

1734 Pope Let, "ex 19 Dec., Rebuke him for it.. as a 
badineur, if you think that more effectual. 

+ Badling. Obs. (OE. badting, {. baddel a 
womanish fellow (see Bab) +-1NG3.] An effeminate 
or womanish man. 

@xo00 in WilckerVocad, 391 Effeminati, molles, bedlingas. 
a 1600 Pinkerton S, ?. (1792) 111. 125( Jam.) A wregh to were 
a _nobilt scarlet goune, K badlyng, furryng parfillit wele 
with sable. 


Badly be-dli‘, adv.; 
BaD a.+-Ly2.] 


(Sce BapGER v. 2.] 


in 3-4 baddeliche. [f. 


BAFF. 


1. Ina manner below the proper standard; poorly, 
insufficiently, defectively. 

1377 Lancu. 7. 1°. 3. xv. 498 Yuel y-clothed .. Badly y- 
bedded. 1393 (did. C. v. 55 Ile is bold to borwe * and badde- 
lich he payep. 1838 Dickens VU. 17st (1850) 199/1 Ainean 
and badly-furnished apartment. 1856 Kane Aref. Ef. 11. 
iv. 50 We are so badly off for sirong arms, 

2. Unfortunately, unluckily, unsuccessfully. 

1297 R. Grorsc. 566 So Jonge hom spedde baddeliche. 1595 
Suaxs. John v. ii, 2 How goes the day with vs? /lue, 
Badly, I feare, 1883 Law 7 tes 20 Oct. 407 2 A great im- 
provement upon the former rules .. which worked badly. 

3. Incorrectly, faultily. 

1836 9 Yoon Cycl. Anat. 11. 783,'2 Badly-formed bones. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 14 So great a painter ..would 
never paint badly enough to deceive. J/od. He speaks 
Eneligh very badly, 

4. Immorally, wickedly, viciously, impropcrly. 

c 1440 Promp, Harz, 20/2 Badly or wykkydly, Wale, iniqgue, 
1580 S1oNEY Arcadia (1622) 176 PRadly-diligent ministers, 
who often cloyed our eares with her prayses. 1602 WARNER 
allo, Fog. 1x, xvi. 218 Labouring their Mischiefes farre 
and neere, Whilst Eccho and Narcissus are inore badly 
Husie heere. 1879 I. Davinson in Cassels Techn. Educ. 
1. 202/2 Indolent, irregular, and badly-conducted pupils. 

5. So as to cause pain, danger, disgrace, or harm 
of any kind; cruelly, unkindly, dangerously, nox- 
iously, disagreeably, ete. 

1799 10. STANLEY in Duncan .Ve/son 11806 112 The French 
behaved very badly to thein. 1828 Soutnry in Q. Kev. 
X XXVIII. 207 One of the Indian chiefs was badly wounded. 
1884 Monch. Exam. 21 May 4/7 Vhe Lancashire County 
Eleven were badly beaten. 

6. coliog. with ‘need, want’= Much, greatly. 

Mod. 1 wanted to see you very badly. 

7. dial. quasi-adj. Unwell, indis posed, in ill health. 

1783 AinswortH Lat, Dict.(Morell', Badly, A/ale sehatens. 
rBzr Mrs. WHEELER Hiestinrld. Dial. 45, 1 wur terrable 
feard a meaakin mesel badly agayn. 

| Badmash, budmash brdmas). (Pers. 
and Urdi, f. Pers. dad evil+ Arab. #:a’a@sh means 
of livelihood.] Onc following evil courses; a ‘ bad 
character,’ rascal. 

1843 in Skipwitn A/agistr. Guide (Calcutta) 17. 1866 Sir 
T. Seaton Cadet to Col, V1. 66 Only the ‘ Badmashes’ are 
flogged. 1870 Kave //ist. Sefoy War Il. v. 294 A rising 
of the ‘ Budmashes’ of the city. 

Badminton ‘be-dmintan). 
Duke of Beaufort’s country scat.] 

1. A cooling summer drink ; see quot. 

1853 Wuyte-Metvirte Digdy Gr. ix, ‘Vaadminton,’ that 
grateful compound of mingled claret, sugar, and soda- 
water. 1870 Disraeti Lothair xxx. (D.) Soothed or stimu- 
lated by fragrant cheroots or beakers of Badminton. 

2. A game resembling lawn-tennis, played with 
shuttle-cocks instead of balls. 

1874 Daily News 25 Mar.5 Played a game at Badminton 
with two ladies. 

Badness .be'dnés). [f. Bap a. +-NEss.] 

1. Inferior or deficient quality ; poor condition ; 
incorrectness, faultiness; invalidity. 

1539 Honsch. Ord. in Thynne Aninadz. Introd. 34 To 
make relation thereof at the Greencloth of the badnesse cf 
the stuff. 1611 Bipte Gev. xli. 19 Kine .. leane fleshed, such 
as I neuer saw in all the landof Egypt for hadnesse. 1757 
Burke Adsidem, Eug. Hist. Wks. X. 506 The clergy also 
took advantage of the badness of his title. 1825 Copretr 
Rur. Rides 8 Nothing can more strongly prove the badness 
of the times. 1884 Lp. Bracxsurn in Law Hep. 1X. Appeal 
620 The supposed badness of the plea. — 

2. Evil quality or condition; wickedness, depra- 
vity; dangerousness, noxiousncss, adverscness. 

1377 Lane. P. Pi. B. xis. 49 Pe bewte of hir body in bad- 
nesse [z. r. baddenesse] she dispended. 1605 Suaks. Lear 
m1. v. 9 A reprouable badnesse in himselfe. 1748 Ricuarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) I, xxvii. 189 Vilely suspicious .. from the 
badness of his own heart, ./od. Forced to retreat by the 
badness of the weather. : 

+Bado't, a. Ols. rare—'. [ad. F. badaud gaping 
fool, idler, f. Pr. éadar to gape.) Silly. 

1653 Urouuart Aatelais 1, xvii, So sottish, so badot. 

Badrans, var. Bauprons, Sc. name for cat. 

Bae, Sc. form of Baa. 

Be- in OE. and EE. words; see Ba-. 

Betyl (b7til). rare. [ad. L. batudus, a. Gr. 
Bairvdos.] A sacrcd meteoric stonc. 

Baff, sé. Sc. [Possibly a. OF. éaffe a blow with 
the back of the hand; but perh. simply imitative 
of the sound.) A blow with anything flat or sofi, 
e.g. the palm of the hand, a soft ball, ete. 

a 1800 in R. Jamieson’s Pop. Ballads 11. 382 (Jam. His 
back they loundert .. baff for baff. 1814 Scott Haz. |xxi, 
For fear some dare-the-de’il should tak a baff at them. 1854 
H. Mitcer Sch. 4 Schm. (1858) 11 A cannon-ball would but 
play baff on you. 

+ Baff, v. Ods. [Possibly from 1G. and Du. 
baffen with same meaning ; but probably direetly 
imitative: cf. yaff, and dialectal dough, /uff] 

To bark or yelp asa dog; also /rans/. of persons. 

c 1440 mle Varw, 20 Baffyn as howndys, Handle, baffo, 
latro. 1570 Levixs Manip. 9 Yo baffe, as a dog, /atrare. 
1599 NaAsHE Leut. eG 37 Therewith outsicpt the stallfed 
foreman .. and baft in his face. Diefe, Riefe, Biefe. 

To say neither buff nor baffi see BUFF. 

1542 Upar Erasm Apoph. 11 {Who] beeyng of him bidden 
good spede, saied to hym again neither buff ne baff. 1549 La- 
TIMER Serm. bef, Edie. Vl, 196 When he should have com- 
forted Christ he was aslepe, not once buffe nor baffe to him, 
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Baff-end. (See quot.) 

1851 Coal-tr, Terms Northumbld. & Durh., Baf-end.—A 
piece of wood, 15 or 18 inches long, 5 or 6 inches broad, and 
from 1 to 2 inches thick, used for driving behind cribs or 
tubbing, to bring them to their proper position in a pit. 

+ Ba-ffing, 74/7. sb. Obs. [f. Barr v. +-1NG}.] 
Barking ; also fg. 

r401 Pol. Poents (1859) 11. 53 Bot wel I wot thi baffyng .. 
may not menuse this seint. c1440 Prom. Parv. 20 Baf- 
fynge or bawlynge of howndys. Saudlatus, baffatus. 

Baffle (bet’l), v. Forms: 6 baffull, 7 baffol, 

-oul, -ul, -il(1, -el. 6-9 baffle. [Etymology, and 
even immediate source, uncertain. Quoted in 1548 
as Scotch, and in 1550 used by a Scotchman. 
Hence, naturally to be compared with Sc. bauchle, 
found in senses 1-3, from a century earlier, but 
itself of uncertain derivation. On the other hand 
we have F. defer (Cotgr.) ‘to deceive, mocke, or 
gull with faire words,’ etc. (cf. sense 4), and éa- 
Jouer, in Cotgr. dafforier, ‘to hoodwinke ; to de- 
ceive ; to besmeare; a/so to baffle, abuse, reuile, 
disgrace, handle basely in tearmes, give reproach- 
full words of or ynto.’ Of these, defer (in Rabelais 
1533-53, is easily referred to OF. bee, beffe mockery, 
beffer to mock, beferte quibbling, deceit, = It, beffa, 
Sp. ézfa, OSp. and Pr. dafa, mockery, banter, It. 
beffare, Sp. befar, Pr. bafar, to mock, deride (which 
M. Paul Meyer would derive from Pr. day! inter- 
Jection expressing disdain), with which words also 
(though less securely) Diez and others connect 
bafouer, cited first from Montaigne, 1588-92, It is 
possible that two or even three distinct words are 
confused under dafle.] 

I. To disgrace. [Cf. Sc. Baucus, F. dafouer.] 

+1. To subject to public disgrace or infamy ; sfec. 
to disgrace a perjured knight with infamy. Oés. 

1548 Hart Chron. (1809) 559 He was content that the 
Scottes shoulde Baffull hym, which is a great reproache 
among the Scottes, and is used when a man is openly per- 
jured, and then they make of him an Image paynted re- 
verted with hys heles upwarde, with hys name wonderynge 
cryenge and blowing out of hym with hornes. 1570 in 
Churchyard Chifpes (1817) 127, I will baffull your good 
name, sounde with the trumpet your dishonour, and paint 
your pictor with the heeles vpward, and beate it in despight 
of yourselfe. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v1. vii. 27 He by the heels 
him hung upon a tree And bafful'd so, that all which passed 
by The picture of his punishment might see. [See also v. 
iil. 37-] 1613 Beaum. & FL. Hou. Man's Fort. ii. i, Have 
his disgrace talk for Tobacco shops, His picture bafful’d. 
1660 Gentl. Call, v.71 A Maxime among the Swordmen, 
That he that has once been baffled, is ever after an incom- 
petent Challenger. 

+2. 9¢2, To disgrace, treat with contumely. Ods. 

1592 Nasue P. Peutlesse 17b, Should we .. borrow all out 
of others .. our names should be baffuld on euerie Booke- 
sellers stall. 1609 Br. Hatt Dissuas. Popery (1627) 642 
A religion that baffoules all temporall princes, making them 
stand bare-foot at their great bishops gate. 1693 SHADWELL 
Volunteers 1. i, This confounded beau .. will tell all the 
town what men he bafles. 

+3. To speak to or of in terms of contempt; to 
vilify, ‘run down.’ Obs. 

1674 Marvett Reh. Transp. . 291 You run down and 
Baffle that serious business of Regeneration. 

II. To cheat, juggle, bewilder, confound, foil. 
(Cf. F. defer and bafouer.] 

+4. To hoodwink, gull, cheat. Ods. 

¢ 1590 GREENE Fr. Bacou v. 83 But friends are men, and 
love can baffle lords. 1609 Armin /tad, Taylor (1880) 178 
Such deedes must haue a reach of wit To baffill such as he. 
1649 Mitton £fkou. 163 ‘The Scots would not be baffi’d 
with the pretence of a Coronation Oath. 1653 — Hirelings 
Wks. (1851) 360 They cry out Sacrilege, that Men will not 
be gull’d and baffl’d .. by giving credit to frivolous Pre- 
tences of divine Right. 1726 De For Ast. Devil un. viii. 


(1840) 292 He had not a mind to cheat or baffle the poor 
man. 


+5. intr. To juggle, shuffle, quibble. Ods. 

1656 Trapp £ xp. Matt. xxv. 11 Trifling and baffling with 
Christ. @ 1677 Barrow Wks III. 180(T.) To what purpose 
can it_be to juggle and baffle for a time? @1733 NortH 
Life Guilford (1808) 11. 78 (D.) The vexatious side baffled 
before the master, as long as he could, upon trifles. 

+b. Zo baffle out or away (trans.). Ods. 

1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. Wks. (1851) 12 To have 
eluded and baffi’d out all Faith and chastity from the mar- 
riagebed. 1653 W. Mewe in Hartlib Ref Comme. Bees 
47 Relicks of his goodness, whereof we have baffled away 
the better part. 

+ 6. trans. To bewilder, confuse, confound. Oés. 

1649 G. Damier Trinarch., I/en. V, 364 Let the rude Noyse 
of Bells enchant Dull Ears, And Bon-fires baffle Eyes. 1692 
R. Lestrance Josephus Wars 1. xx. (1733) 605 And does not 
despair of baffling the Truth witha Trick. @1704 T. Brown 
Oxf. Scholars Wks. 1730 1. 12 Their understandings have 
been so baffled with phrases and distinctions. 

+7. To confound, bring to confusion, bring to 
nought. Oés. 

1649 Mitton Frkow. xxvii. 511 Whose sole word and will 
shall baffle .. what all the wisdom of a Parlament hath bin 
deliberately framing. 1709 StrELE & App. Tatler No. 160 
? 15 To baffle Reproach with Silence. 18r2 Crasse Parting 
Tfour 224 A wish so strong, it baffled his repose. 

8. To defeat anyone in his efforts ; to frustrate 
or confound his plans, to foil: a. a person. 

1675 TRAHERNE Chr, Ethics xxi. 335 He is baffled from 
the acquisition of the most great and beautiful things. 1722 
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Wotraston Relig. Nat. v. 81 Both the beginnings and the 
ends of things.. all conspire to baffle us. 1753 Hocartu 
Anal, Beauty vy. 24 An old cunning one has baffled, and 
out-run the dogs. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V.1. x. 111 
Baffled by a problem which he has done his best to solve. 

b. actions, faculties, efforts, plans. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 15 Whose Stolidity can baffle all 
Arguments. 1751 Jouxson Xamdd. No. 177 ?8 How fatally 
human sagacity was sometimes baffled. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc, It. 1.1.4 A rapidity which baffles all description. 
1849 Macavuray Hist. Eng. 11. 164 To baffle curiosity by 
dry and guarded answers. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 107 The murderer baffled pursuit. 

c. Often said of the wind and weather defeating 
the efforts of a ship to advance. 

1748 Anson Voy. 11. ix. 224 We were baffled for near a 
month... with tempestuous weather. 1833 Marrvat P. 
Simple (1863) 102 If the wind does not bafile us, we shall 
weather. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 378 This cur- 
rent which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

+9. To baffle out of: to do out of by baffling (in 
various senses); to cheat, juggle, shuffle, confuse, 
cajole, manceuvre (one) out of anything. Ods. 

1652 NEEDHAM tr. Seldex’s Alare Cl. 467 So bold as to 
.. endeavour to baffle him out of his Rights. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. § 20. 38 He.. whom the fear of suffering can 
baffle out of anything he thinks just and honest. 1695 Par. 
dissolved by Death P'cess Orange? 54 They were baffled 
and bantered out of their Design. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) II. xxxv. 258 Parents will not be baffled out of their 
children by impudent gentlemen. 

III. 10. cztr. To struggle ineffectually; to 
move, act, or exert oneself in a futile manner. (In 
north. dial. MAFFLE.) 

1860 Times 27 Feb., The ill-fated ship was seen baffling 
with a gale from the N.W. 1865 CartyLe fredk. Gt. 1V. 
103 Let the Pandours bafile about. 

Baffle (be’f’l), 56.1 [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. Disgrace, affront. Ods. 

¢1645§ Hower Left. (1726) 1. xiv, You will be free from 
all baffles and affronts. 1692 Be. Ery Ausw. Touchstone 
A iii, It sculkt and durst not show its head, till they imagined 
that Baffle was forgot. 

+2. A shuffle; quibbling, trifling. Ods. 

1783 AixswortH Lat. Dict.(Morell), A baffle, Nugz. It is 
alla baffle, Alerz nuge sunt. 

+3. Confusion, discomfiture, check. Oés. 

1628 Farce J/icrocosm. |xiv. 138 Other men’s modesty .. 
rescues him many times from a baffle. 1670 Cotton Esper- 
uon uu. Vil. 373 After this baffle her Army had receiv’d. 
21745 Swirt /és. (1841) I]. 72 That slight baffle it received 
at its first appearance in public. 

4. The state of one who is baffled or bewildered. 

1843 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) Il. 458, I remained in 
a kind of baffle between that perfectly preserved image, and 
his actual appearance. 

5.=BaFFLeR. Also aétrid. 

1881 Echo 12 Dec. 6/1 There is a fire-brick ‘ baffle’ above, 
on which the hot air is discharged. 1882 Nature XXV. 
220 A kind of baffle plate hung at the back of the grate. 

+ Bavffle, 52.2. Os. [?for Sc. Baucuie.] ?A 
worn-out horse. 

1639 T. pE Grey Compt. Horsem. 4 lades and baffles, un- 
usefull and unprofitable. 

Baffled (be'f’ld), 44/7. a. [f. BAFFLE v. + -ED.] 

+1. Disgraced, dishonoured. Ods. 

1671 Mitton Saztsoz 1237 Go, baffled coward. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth WWI. 202 Every worthy knight would hold you 
a baffled, forsworn caitiff. 

2. Confounded, discomfited, checked or foiled. 

a 1659 CLEVELAND Gen. Poemts (1677) 14 Till baffled Poetry 
hangs down the head. 1693 A fol. Clergy Scot. 14 This baffled 
and hypocritical Sham. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. x. 440 To 
baffled reasor love disdainsto yield. 1860 Etticott Life our 
Lord iii 114 The baffled Tempter departs. 

Bafflement (be‘f’lmént). [f. BarrLe v. + 
-MENT.] The action of baffling or fact of being 
baffled ; frustration, defeat in aim or endeavour. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 462 The constant bafflement 
all their attempts meet with. 1874 Brackie SelfCult. 77 
Associated in his mind with bafflement and defeat. 

Baffler (b:e'fla1). [f.as prec. +-ER1.] He who 
or that which baffles. 


+1. A juggler, trickster; a trifler. Ods. 

1606 Hottanp Seton. 72 Fortune tellers, iuglers, and 
Baflors. @1677 Barrow Sermz. (1687) I. xiv. 198 To deal seri- 
ously, were to yield too much respect to such a baffler. 

2. He who or that which bewilders, confounds, 
defeats effort, or foils purposes. 

1677 PLor Oxfordsh. 42 Experience, that great baftler of 
speculation. 170z Baynarp Cold Baths u. (1709) 367 That 
Baffler of our Profession, the Gout. 1877 M. Arnotp Evzped. 
on Etna. ii, Bafflers of our own prayers. 

3. A contrivance used in stoves and furnaces, for 
interrupting the natural course of the heated air, 
and causing it to pass in another direction. 

1861 Rankine Steam Eng. 261 Large boiler flues are some- 
times provided with bafflers; that is, projecting partitions 
which compel the hot gases totake a circuitous course. 

Ba‘ffling, v4/. sd. [f. BAFFLE v. + -ING1.] 

+1. Treatment with insult or contumely. Oés. 

r60z Warner Jd, Eng. xin. Ixxvii. (1612) 320 The baffling 
of those Gods themselues, in those ribaldious plaies. 1620 
Dekker Dreame (1860) 14 That face.. put vp spettings, 
baffulings, buffetings. 

+2. Quibbling ; trifling. Ods. 

1653 S. Fisner Baby Bafpt. To Rdr. 2 Absolute Absurdi- 
ties, Babish Baflings. 

3. Discomfiture of endeavour, aim, purpose, etc. 

1689 Advant. Pres. Settlement 13 The absolute baffling of 
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that Dispensing Power. 1860 Pusey J/ix. Proph. 489 A 
like baffling of hope. 

Ba‘filing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. Bewildering ; that defeats skill or endeavour. 

1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell), Baffling, Decipiens, 
deludens. 1817 Moore Lalla R, (1824) 220 Baffling spells. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 166 His task .. is .. difficult 
and bafiling. . 

2. Naut. Of winds: That blow about and makc 
straight sailing impracticable ; shifting, variable. 

1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1860 We had baffling light 
airs, but the wind soon settled at S. 1823 Byron /sland u1. 
xxi, I saw her in the doldrums; for the wind Was light and 
baffling. 1854 G. RicHarpson Univ. Code v, 798= Have you 
had baffling winds? 

Ba‘fllingly, acv. [f. prec. +-Ly¥2.] Ina baf- 
fling manner ; confusingly. 

_ 1879 R. Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 190 Objects .. grew 
indistinct and melted bafflingly into each other. 2 

Ba fflingness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] Baffling 
quality. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Baft. Also 6 boffeta, 6-8 bafta, 9 baftah 
[Prob. a. Pers. cxty daft, wrought, woven.] A 
kind of coarse and cheap (generally cotton) fabric, 
originally of oriental manufacture, but now made 
in Great Britain for export, especially to Africa. 

1598 W. Puituirs Livschoten’s Trav. Ind.18 Cotton Lin- 
nen of various sorts .. Boffetas. 1612 Purcuas Pilgr. 1.347 
Baftas or white Callicos. 1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6079/7 A 
Parcel of. . Pelongs, Cuttanees, chequer’d Bafts, Nillaes, etc. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 106 They purchase blue and 
red baftaes from the Chinese, 1845 StocquELer Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 195 Some silk manufactories here [Bhau- 
gulpore] .. produce a coarse stuff, called baftah. 1876 R. 
Burton Gorilla L.1.155 Blue baft from which the stiffening 
has been washed out. 

Baft (baft), adv. and prep. Forms: 1 beeftan, 
beeftan, -on, -en, 1-3 befte, 2 bieften, befte, 
3 bieften, biaften, (bafftenn), baften, beefte, 
bafte, 4 bafft, 7 be-aft, 3-4, 7-9 baft. [OE. deafian, 
f. de by, at + afta = Goth. aftara beliind. Cf. Arr-] 

A. adv. 

1. Of place: Behind, in the rear; in later usage 
only satica/: Astern, aft, abaft. arch. 

c885 K. -ELrreD Oros. 1. x. § 3 Micel das heres de mid 
hiere beeftan wes. 1205 Lay. 26927 Pa weoren heo biuoren, 
and Bruttes biaften. a@1300 £. £. Psalter Ixxvili. 66 He 
smate his faas in baft. cx325 £. E. Addit. P. C. 148 pe bur 
ber to hit baft bat braste alleher gere. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2272/4 Long Hatches from Fore and baft. 1759 Lond. Alag. 
XXVIII. 32 The powder room. .was be-aft. 1837 Marryat 
Dog-Fiend xiii, ‘ Are they all forward ?’..‘ Yes..not one 
soul baft.’ 

+2. Of time: After. Obs. rare. 

1205 Lay. 31946 Hit ilomp inne frimdz3en, feor her bizeften. 

+ B. grep. [orig. only the adv. with dative of 
reference.] Behind, to the rear of. Oés. 

a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 755 Pxs cyninges peznas be him be 
zeftan werun[Lazd, befton] .. Pa men pe he be zftan him 
laefde zr [Zaud, be xfton}. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 23 
Gang beftan me, Satanas! ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Gange 
befte me. cxzz00 Ormin 14688 Tacc ber an shep bafftenn 
pinbacc. 1205 Lay. 26957 Richer and Beduer wenden heom 
bafte. cr2g0 Gen. & Lx. 1333 Biaften bak he sa3 a s[c]ep. 
c1400 Beryn 1576 Every man..tofore the Shipp & bafft. 

+ Bafts, adv. Oés. In 5 baftys. [f. Bart adv., 
with adverbial genitive -s, -es.] Behind. 

c1400 Cov. Alyst. 180 Lete no barne beleve on bete baftys. 

Bag (beg), 54. Forms: 3-7 bagge, 6-7 bagg, 
4- bag. [Early ME. dagge: cf. ON. baggt ‘bag, 
pack, bundle’ (not elsewhere in Teutonic); also 
OF. bague, Pr. bagua baggage, med.L baga chest, 
sack. The Eng. was possibly from the ON.; but 
the source of this, as well as of the Romanic words, 
is unknown; the Celtic derivation suggested by 
Diez is not tenable: Gaelic éag is from English. 
Of connexion with Teutonic *sa/g7-z, Goth. da/gs, 
OE. é¢lz, bxlg, baliz, whence BELLY, BELLOws, and 
the cogn. Celtic do/g, balg, there is no evidence. ] 

I. General sense. : 

1. A receptacle made of some flexible material 
closed in on all sides except at the top (where also 
it generally can be closed) ; a pouch, a small sack. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 168 Hit is beggares rihte uorte beren bagge 
on bac; & burgeises for to beren purses. /é7d., Trusseaus, 
& purses, baggen, & packes. 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. Prol. 
41 Til heor Bagges and heore Balies weren [bratful] I-crom- 
met. c1440 Promp. Parv. 21 Bagge, or poke: Sacculus. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 267 Haue fyue or syxe 
bagges for your ypocras to renne in, & .. basyns to stande 
vnder your bagges. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Sam. xvii. 40 And 
put them in the shepardes bagge which he had. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 80 Any man that putteth himself 
into the enemies port, had need of Argus eyes, and the wind 
in a bagge. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 6 Passing it through a 
wooien bagg. 1653 Watton Angler 138 He would usually 
take three or four worms out of his bag. 1662 FULLER 
IVorthies (1811) Il. 579 (D.) Our English by-word to express 
such betwixt whom there is apparent odds of strength, ‘ He 
is able to put him upina Bagge.’ 1864 TENNYSON £7, Ard. 
63 The younger people. . with bag and basket +. went nutting. 

b. Green bag, blue bag: a barrister’s brief-bag. 

1712 ArsutHnot John Bull (1755) 29 You will carry a green 
bag yourself, rather than we shall make an end of our law- 
suit. 1788 in G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 96 Mr. Pitt had re- 
solved .. ‘to take his blue bag, and return to the bar.’ 
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the two words being hyphened, as a/r-, bread-, 
cloak-, game-, mail-, money-, post-, soot-, travel- 
ding-. Sce also CARPET-BAG, NosE-BAG, WIND-BAG. 

1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 3? 8 The Hill of Mony Bags, 
and the Ileaps of Mony. 1711 STEELE ¢dsd. No. 132 P 1 
His Cloke-bag was fixed in the Seat of the Coach. 1716 in 
Lond. Gaz. No, 5411/4 Pistol-Bags of grey Cloth. 1782 A. 
Monro Compar. Anat. 60 Vhe construction and dilatation 
of the air-bag. 1814 Moore /’ost Bog 284 The honour and 
delight of first ransacking the Post Has 1836 Marrvat 
Midsh. Easy xii, Vhere’s nothing about bread bags in the 
articles of war, sir, 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. Il. 1. v. 234 
Our ‘redoubts of cotton-bags’ are taken. 1862 GrifFiTus 
Artill. Man. 220 Vhree feeds in the corn-bag. 32863 Kincs- 
Ley Water-Bad, i. 18 Not if it’s in the bottom of the soot- 
bag. 1883 Fisheries E.vhib. Catal. 217 Travelling-bags .. 
steamer bags, tourists’ bags, railroad bags, pic-nic bags, 
dress-suit bags, hand bags, shopping bags, brief bags. 

IL. ‘Specific uses. 

3.=Money-bag, purse. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 284 Be so the bagge and he [the 
avarous] accorden, Him reccheth nought what men re- 
corden Of him. 1530 Patsur. 196/2 Bagge, a purse. 1572 
Lament, La:ly Scot. in Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) 11. 249 
Gif sum sect knaw that they haue geir or baggs. 1596 Br. 
Bartow Three Serm, i. 120 Laying the payment .. vpon 
their parentes bagges. 1611 Bipre Yoh xii. 6 Because he 
was a thief, and had the bag. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 
230 A wealthy foole doth in vain hope by all his bagges to 
purchase wisedome, 1765 Tucker L/. Nat. lI. 519 The 
covetous man likes to count over his bags. 

+4. poet. in fl. Bagpipes. Obs. Cf. pipes. 

c1275 Mares Body § Soul so This pipers that this bagges 
blewen. 1790 Scots Songs 11. 36 Then to his bags he flew 
wi! speed, About the drone he twisted. . 

5. A small silken pouch to contain the back-hair 
of a wig; cf. BaG-wic. 

1702z Lond, Gaz. No. 3864/4 A short man .. wears a Peruke 
ty'dupina Bag. 1793 T. Jerrerson H/re#. (1830) 1V. 487 
It was understood .. that gentlemen should be dressed in 
bags. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 13 ‘Two attendants 
..1n full mourning dress, with black gowns, swords, and 
bags. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 11. vi. vii. 213 He cannot .. 
change the graceful French bag into the strict Prussian 
queue in a moment. ’ 

6. A measure of quantity for produce, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity. 

1679 Bepioe Pepish Plot 15 Removing some Baggs of 
Hopps. 1751 Cuampers Cycd. s, v., A bag of almonds .. is 
about 3 hundred weight. 1845 A/or#. Chron. 22 Nov. 5/2 
Potatoes .. There are three bushels to the bag. 

7. =Mail-bag, post-bag; mail. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3814/4 Write by Ormskirk Bag. 1781 
Cowrer Left. 23 May, The boy has lost the bag in which 
your letter must have been. 1814 Moore Post Bag 283 
The Bag from which the following Letters are selected. 

+ 8. Aled. A kind of poultice. Ods. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Bag ..a kind of fomentation 
.. of proper ingredients, inclosed in a bag. 

9. Sporting. =Game-bag; hence, the contents of 
a game-bag, the quantity of fish or game however 
large (embracing ¢.. elephants and buffaloes) 
killed at one time; the produce of a hunting, fish- 
ing, or shooting expedition. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Biij, Ye most take a partrich in yowre 
bagge. 1530 Patscr. 196/2 A fauconner’s bagge, erbissiére. 
1863 Srexe Discov. Nile 36 ‘The bags’ we made counted 
two brindled gnu, four water-boc, one pallah-boc, and one 
pig. 1865 Ruskin Sesame i. 84 Vhe chance of a brace or 
two of game less in your own bag in a day’s shooting. 1867 
F. Francis Angling i, (1880) 29 The artist in roach-fishing 
alone will make a fair bag on an indifferent day. 

Jig. 1881 Sir W. Harcourt Sf. Glasgow 26 Oct., Lord 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote .. had a rattling day at New- 
castle and Beverley—but I ask myself what is their bag ? 

III. Transferred senses; bag-like objects. 

10. An udder, a dug. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cad. Feb. 81 Thy Ewes, that wont to 
haue blowen bags. 1642 H. More Pre-exist. Soud xlvii.(D.) 
Those wicked Hags.. whose writhled bags Foul fiends 
oft suck. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. ix. 41 So may thy 
Cows their burden’d Bags distend. 1784 TwamLey Datry- 
ing 97 Cows with good bags. 1856 emerson Eng, 7ratts 
v.99 The cow is sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his surloin. 

ll. A sac (in the body of animal) containing 
honey, poison, etc. (Chiefly fg.) 

1§29 LATIMER Ser. (1844) 20 Yet there may remain a bag 
of rusty malice, 2» years old, in thy neighbour's bosom. 1g§90 
Suaxs. A/id. N. m1. i. 171 The honie-bags steale from the 
humble Bees. @ 1700 Drypex (J.) he swelling poison of the 
several sects Shall burst its bag. 1818 Byron ¥uav1. ccxiv, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee. 1837 CaRLYLE 
Fr. Rew, 11.1. iv. 33 While sting and poison-bag were left. 


12. A baggy place, a fold. 


1572 MASCAL Gort. Cattle (1627) 160 Bagge, is in the weekes 


of the horse mouth. 

13. ~/. The stomach, cntrails. (Vor?h dial. 
and Sc.) 

14. Coal-Afin. A cavity filled with gas or water. 

@ 1733 Nortn Life Guilford (1808) 1. 286 (D.) An account 
of a bag of water, which was broke in his greatest colliery. 
1851 Coal.tr. Terms Northunbld. & Durh., Bag of Gas, 
a cavity found occasionally in fiery seams of coal, containing 
highly condensed gas. 

15. Nau. ‘Bag of the Head-rails, the lowest part 
. . orthat part which forms the swecp of the rail.’ 


Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk. 1867. 
16. fig. Clothes that hang loosely about the 
wearer 5 (vudgar/y) trousers. 


1860 Sates Se//-He/p vii. 180 He.. only appears stout 
because he puts himself into those bags (trousers). 
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IV. Phrases, 


17. Bag of bones: an emaciated living being. 
The whole bag of tricks: cvery expedient, evcry- 
thing (in allusion to the fable of ‘the Fox and the 
Cat’). Ju the bottom of the bag: remaining as a 
last resource or expedient. 

1659 RKeynotps in Burton Diary (18281 1V. 447 If this be 
done, which is in the bottom of the bag, and must be done, 
we shall.. be able to buoy up our reputation. 1838 Dickrns 
O. Twist iv. 64 There, get down stairs, little bag o’ bones, 
1848 Kincstry Sare?’s rag. wv. ili. 204, lam almost ashamed 
to punish A bag of skin and bones. 

18. + 70 turn to bag and walle’: to become a 
beggar. Zo give (one) the bag lo hold: to engage 
any one while taking the opportunity to slip away, 
to leave in the lurch. 70 give the bag to: to leave 
without warning (04s.); also in mod. dial., to dis- 
miss (a servant, etc.) [Cf. To give the Sack.] 
To let the cal oul of the bag: to disclose the secret. 
To empty the bag Vr. vider le sac): to tell the whole 
story, finish the discussion. 

1sg9z Greene Ufst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 
236 Yo giue your masters the bagge. 1599 IlakLuyt Voy. 
II. 1. 161 The turning to bag and wallet of the infinite 
number of the poore people imploied in clothing. 1607 
Dexxer & Wester H’estw. /foe w. ii. Wks. 1873 11. 340, 
I fear our oares haue giuen us the bag. 1647 Speedy Hue 
4 Crie 1 He being sometime an Apprentice on London 
bridge .. gave his Master the bag. 1760 Lond. Slog. 
XXIX. 224 We could have wished that the author .. had 
not let the cat out of the bag. 1793 T. JeFFeRson IV rit. 
(1859) IV. 7 She will leave Spain the bag to hold. 1823 
Scott Peveril vii, She gave me the bag to hold, and was 
smuggling in a corner with a rich old Puritan. 


19. Bag and baggage: orig. a military phrase 
denoting all the property of an army collectively, 
and of the soldiers individually; hence the phrase, 
originally said to the credit of an army or general, 


lo march out (with) bag and baggage (=Fr. vie e? 


bagues sauves), i.e. with all belongings saved, 
without surrender of anything; to make an honour- 
able retreat. Now used depreciatively to express 
the absolute charactcr of any one’s departure: to 
clear out completely, ‘and a good riddance too!’ 

The bag and baggage policy: see last two quots. 

(xq2zz Rymer Fadera X. 206/2 (De salvo conductu) Cum 
armaturis .. bonis .. bogeis, baggagiis.] 1525 Lp. BERNERS 
Frotss. 1. xxiii. 59 We haue with vs allour bagges and bag- 
gages ..that we haue wonne.. by armes. Tbs. I. ccexx. 
497 So all the men of warre within departed with bag and 
baggage. 1544 Chron, Grey Friars (1852) 47 The kynge gave 
them alle there lyffes and pardynd them to goo with bagge 
and bagges. 1580 Nortu Plxfarch (1676) 922 To go safely 
with bag and baggage, never to return. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. 
ZL. m1. iit. 170 Let vs make an honorable retreit, though not 
with bagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippage. ¢c162z0 
Mippteton Hitch (1778) 35 To kick this fellow .. And send 
him downe stayres with his bag and baggage. 1667 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 163/2 Upon honorable conditions, marching off 
with Bag and Baggage, Drums beating, Colors flying. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pame/a II. 34 Bag and Baggage, said she, ro 
glad you're going. 1870 SvurGeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 
115 The king sent them packing bag and baggage. 1876 
Guapstone Suleartan Horrors 61 The Turks .. theit Zap- 
tiehs and their Mudirs. . their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage, shall, 1 hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned. 1882 Daély 
News 28 May 5/6 Cites the famous Bulgarian pamphlet, 
precognising the bag-and-baggage policy as evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone will never be a party to restoring Turkish 
authority. 

V. Comb, and Attrib. 

1. General relations : a. attrib., as bag-fox ; b. 
objective, as dag-bearer, -bearing, -maker,-making ; 
c. similative and parasynthetic, as éag- bedded, 
-cheeked, -like, -shaped, 

1598 Rowtanps Betray. Christ 24 Apostle once, increas- 
ing Christ’s eleuen, Bagbearer, to the charge of purse as- 
sign’d. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 254 A night 
upon the ice, tented and bag-bedded. 1839 CARLYLE Chart- 
tss viii. 166 A plain, bag-cheeked .. Lancashire Man. 1849 
Toop Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1020/2 That skinny and bag- 
like part of its mouth which is under the Jaw. 1870 /’adf 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 12 Flat moors..on which bagmaking 
becomes sheer business, and you have a tame monotony of 
sport. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 11. 969/1 A dilated 
bag-shaped crop. 


2. Special combinations : Bag-fox, a fox brought 
alive in a bag to be turned out before the hounds ; 
+ bag-granado, a grenade enclosed in a bag; 
bag-muff, a muff containing a pouch which serves 
as a bag; bag-net, a bag-shaped net for catching 
fish, insects, etc.; bag-rod, a fishing-rod which 
can be taken to pieces and carried in a case; bag- 
sleeve, a sleeve tight at the wrist and baggy above; 
bag-wolf (cf. dag-fox). 

2741 Compt. Fam../’iece 11. i. 296 Sometimes he is reserved 
alive, and hunted another Day, which is called a * Bag-Fox. 
1814 C. Matuews Jem. 11. 319 They tured out a *bag- 
fox and we had a good run of three miles. 1638-48 G. 
Damier. Eclog. v. 238 These *Bag-Granadoes flie Still to 
Advantage Garrisons’ Revolt. 1884 Gir/'s Own #. 29 Nov. 
138/2 The useful “bag muff appears in .. great varieties, 
1777 Travis in Pennant Zool. LV. 12 Our fishermen use a 
*bag-net fixed to an iron hoop, 1848 Harpyin Proc. Berw. 
Nat. C/ué Il. vi. 321 A *bag-net, which. .secured the beetles. 
1787 Best Angling 11 These *bag-rods .. go up in a small 
compass. 1844 R. Hart Awtig. Vorfolk xxii. 69 A sort of 


BAGATELLE. 


*bag-sleeve, tight at the wrist. 1862 M. Narier Life Ld. 
Dundee \1. 151 No more *bag-wolves to afford such sport. 

Bag (bg), v.!_ [f. the sb.] 

l. centr. To swell out as a bay, to bulge; Nau. 
to drop away from the direct coursc, to sag. 

1440 romp. Parv. 21 Baggyn, or bocyn owte, Tusneo. 
1650 Futter Pisgah un. x. 211 A corner of Mphraim, which 
baggeth into the south. 1657S. Purcuas /'ol. /lying Ins 
Ppt outiinies one side of the car is good corn, and the other 
bags..and.. will be smutty. 1676 KR. Wiseman (J.) The 
skin .. bagged, and had a porringer full of matter in it. 
@ 1848 Marryat A. Reefer xxxvi, Ile was bagging to lee- 
ward, like a. .barge laden with a hay-stack. . 

b. To hang loosely like clothes that are too big. 

1824 W. Irvine 7: 7rav. 1. 265 Coat, which bagged loosely 
about him. 1869 1. Taytor Logic im Theol. 205 Wingy ein- 
broidered trappings. .scen bagging upon the wooden efligies. 

+2. intr. To be pregnant. (Also do be lagged.) 

a 1400 [see Baccep]}. 1530 Pauscr. 442/2, 1 bagge, as a doe 
dothe that is with faune.. Se howe yonder doc is bagged. 
2589 Warnen «Ald. Eng. Vie xxx. (1597) 148 Wel, Venus 
shortly bagged, aud ere long was Cupid bread. 1603 Ilot- 
LAND Plutarch’s Mor, 597 (R.) The females, or does .. will 
conceive and be bagged. 1616 [see Baccen]. 

3. trans. To cause to swell or bulge; to cram full. 

1583 Stanynurst Aencts u. (Arb.) 51 Thee mischeuns en- 
gyn, Ful bagd with weapons. 1620 /cc/. /’roc. Purh., 
Newcastle-on-T., Vhe chest..was bagd up with monye. 
a1656 Be. Haut fast of Pride Wks. 11. 408 (T.) Low doth 
an unwelcome dropsie bagge up the eyes. 17§7 SMEATON in 
Phil. Trans. L. 204 Almost allthe Tights [ = windows] in the 
church, tho’ not broke were bagged outward. 

4. trans. To put into a bag or bags. 7o bag up: 
to put up in a bag; to shut or store up generally. 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 139 Good husbandrie baggeth vp 
aa in his chest. 1577 IlotinsueD Lyygland i. vill. 54 
They [saffron chives] are dried and pressed into cakes, and 
then bagged up. 1711 Actin Lond. Gaz. No. 4874/1 The 
precise Day. .on which..they shall Bag..their Hops. 1798 

V. Hutton 4 utobiog. 12, Lundressed, bagged up my things 
in decent order, and prepared for rest. 1870 LowrLt Strudy 
Wind. 1 Stopping .. to bag a specimen. 

5. To put game killed into a bag; a/so, to kill 
game (without reference to the bag). 

1834 JJonth, Mag. XXXVII. 238 To allow the royal 
sportsman to bag more birds than himself. 1844 [lawKeR 
Instr. Yue. Sportsmen 148 ‘Yo bag a dozen head of game 
without missing. 1859 Jeruson Brittany ix. 150 My friend 
thus bagged two wolves. ; 

6. collog. To scize, catch, take possession of, steal. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi, Who can help to bag 
a few, When Sidmouth wants a death or two. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. \xii, The constable... Had bagg'd this poacher 
upon Nature's manor. 1857 Hucues Yom Brown u. iii. 
268 ‘he idea of being led up to the Doctor .. for bagging 
fowls. 1861 Max MUxcer C/Azfs 11880) 11. xxiv. 243 A stray 
story may thus be bagged in the West-end of London. 

Bag, v.”; also 7 bagge, 9 badge. [Origin not 
ascertained: ct. Batcu.] Tocutcorm, pease, or beans, 
with a bagging or badging hook: see quot. 1865. 

a 1697 Ausrey IVilts, AIS. R. Soc. 123 (Halliw.) They can- 
not mowe it with a scythe, but they cutt it with such a 
hooke as they doe bagge pease with. 1830 Edin. Encycé. 
XIV. 234 They [beans] are bagged like wheat. 1865 Gard. 
& Farmer's Vade M. 1. 123 The corn is either mown, or 
reaped, or bagged. In ‘bagging,’ as it is called, a heavy 
hook is used : a wisp of straw is cut first and doubled up, or 
a stick is used instead, held in the left hand, and with the 
right the heavy hook is driven against the corn close to 
the ground, and so, by successive strokes, the corn is cut, 
perhaps a foot deep, up against the standing crop; the wisp 
or stick in the left hand serving to guide it to a standing 
place. 1877 E. Warsurton Poems 23 Sweet to sce com- 
fields badged, and wheatsheaf bound. 

ll Bagasse (bage's).  [a. F. bagasse, ad. Sp. 
bagazo, husks of olives, grapes, etc., after pressing ; 
perh. a variant of dagage ‘lumber, trash’ (Minsheu), 
with augmentative suffix -azo: cf. BaccacE 4.J 
The reftise products in sugar-making, whether from 
the cane or from beet. 

1854 in Ure Dict. Arts. 1881 Hepes Sug. Canes 23 On 
the opposite side of the mill is another apron, for conveying 
the Bagasse. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 360. 

Baga‘sse-bu:rner, a furnace for 
bagasse. 

1883 Century Mag. Jan. 391 The huge, square, red brick 
bagasse-burner, into which the residuum of crushed sugar- 
cane passes. 

Bagatelle (bz:gitel). Forms: 7 bagatell, 
baggatelle, bagatello, 7-5 bagatel, S- bagatelle. 
[a. F. bagatelle, ad. It. bagatella, a dim. form 
which Diez attaches to Parmesan éagaéa a little 
property, prob. from éaga: see Baccacr, With 
bagatello, cf. -ADo suff. 2. Formerly quite natural- 
ized in sense 1, now scarcely so ; sense 2 is purely 
Eng. in origin and use.} 

1. A trifle, a thing of no value or importance, 

c1645 Howece Ler? 11. xxi, Your trifles and bagatels 
are ill bestowed upon me. 1658 J. Ropixson Eudora i. 4 
Every particular thing. .even unto the smallest bagatello’s. 
1659 GAUDEN 7ears Ch. 102 (1).) To please themselves with 
toyes and bagatelloes. 1679 Mrs. Benn Fergved Conrt, 
n. i, Ah Baggatelles, Seignior, Baggatelles. «1733 NoRTH 
Exam. vy. ? 100 He makes a meer Bagatel of it. 1786 T. 
Jerrersos J} rit, 1859 1. 566 As to the satisfaction for slaves 
carried off, it is a bagatelle. 187z Baker .Vile rid. iv. 53 
The bond fide tax is a bagatelle to the amounts squeez 
from him by the .. soldiery. 

b. A piece of verse or music in a light style. 

1827 Gent. Mag. XCVII.u. 618 The best amatory and 
pastoral bagatelles in our Ianguage. 1880 Grove Lect. 
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Mus., Bagatelle, a short piece of pianoforte music in a light 
style. ; ee 

+e. attrib. or as adj. Trifling, trumpery. Ods. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 17 All which they haue.. ouer- 
throwne with their baggatelle invention. 

2. A game played on a table having a semi- 
circular end at which are nine holes. The balls used 
are struck from the opposite end of the board with 
acue. The name is sometimes applied to a modi- 
fied form of billiards known also as sewzz-billiards. 

1819 P. O. Lond. Direct. 343 Thurston, John .. Billiard 
Table and Bagatelle Manufacturer. 1854 Maynew Zozd. 
Labour Wi, 298 They have cards and bagatelleto keep them. 

b. attrib. as bagatelle-ball, -board, -room. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, A bagatelle-board on the first 
floor. 1854 Mayuew Lond, Labour 11.19 The numbered 
sockets ina bagatelle-board. 1863 H. Kincstey A. Eo II. 
XVii. 235 Austin went on knocking the bagatelle-balls about. 

Bage, bager, obs. forms of BaDGE, BADGER. 

Bagful (be gful). [f. Bac sé.+-rut.] 
much as a bag will contain. 

1305 St. Swithin 57 in E. E. P. (1862) 45 Mid a baggeful 
ofeiren; awomman percom. 1581 J. BELL Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 7 Love us with a bagge full of love. 1856 Kane Arce. 
Exp. 11. vii. 84 Six half-bushel bagfuls of frozen water. 

Baggage (bx'gédz). Forms: 5-6 bagage, 6 
bagguage, baggadge, (badgage), bagige, 5— bag- 
gage. (a. OF. dagage (15th c. in Littré) ‘ property 
packed up for carriage’ ( = Pr. dagatge, Sp. bagage), 
t. baguer ‘to tie up, bind, truss up,’ or f. the cogn. 
sb. dagues, i.e. ‘bundles, packs’ (used, much earlier, 
in the same sense as the collective dagage), pl. of 
bague =Pr. bagua, It. and late L. daga; cf. Bac. 
Sense 4, not in Fr. is found in Sp. dagage; 6 
and 7 have been referred by various etymologists 
to F. dagasse (==Pr. baguassa, Sp. bagasa, It. baga- 
scta), with which they coincide in sense; but no 
formal connexion has been traced ; they also arise 
naturally enough out of those that precede, and 
seem really to be senses of this word, at most 
influenced in use by the F. dagasse. The latter is 
itself of uncertain origin. See Littré.] 

Commonly co//ective in senses 1-4 (formerly occas. 
with Z/.) ; in senses 5~7 an ordinary sb. with f/. 

1. The collection of property in packages that 
one takes along with him on a journey ; portable 
property; luggage. (Now rarely used in Great 
Britain for ordinary ‘ luggage’ carried in the hand 
or taken with one by public conveyance ; but the 
regular term in U.S.) 

1430 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 18 To gete hem Bagage, 
put hem sylffe in prees. c14s0 ‘Chaucer's’ Dremie Wks. (Bell) 
tor Was left not one, Horse, male, trusse, ne baggage. 1530 
Patscr. 196/2 Baggage, daguaige. 1578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. 
‘ndia 23 Indians ..to serve and to cary baggage. 1703 
MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 11 Arrived with all our 
Baggage on the other side of the River. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. 
1, xx, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send .. for my son’s 
baggage. 1883 P. PemsBer in Harper's Mag. Dec. 110/1 
Keep a sharp look out on your baggage. 

2. spec. The portable equipment of an army ;= 
L. tmpedimenta. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiii. 34 Baggage and fardel- 
lages must be taken. 1523 Lp. BeRNER’s Froiss. I. xviil 26 
They of Heynaulte [sent back] their harneys and baggages 
by water. 159r GarrarD Art Warre 13 Borne of the Boyes 
amongest other Baggage. 
Two hundred .. foot being faint stayed with the baggage. 
17or Lond, Gaz, No. 3711/1 Their Artillery and heavy Bag- 
gage have passed likewise. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. V.515 The baggage of the British army is always an 
embarrassment. ; 

b. The baggage-train of an army, and the men 
guarding it. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turkes, Turning the head of their 
baggages toward the fort. 1611 Biste ¥udith vii. 2 Twelue 


thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and other men that 
were afoot. 


c. Bag and baggage: see BaG 19. 


+3. fig. Encumbrances, burdensome matters. Ods. 

1607 Bacon Niches, Ess. (Arb.) 230, I cannot call Riches 
better, then the Baggage of Vertue. 1757 SmotLetT Re- 
prisal, vill. (1777) 160, |... never burden my brain with un- 
necessary baggage. 

+4. Rubbish, refuse, dirt. Ods. 

1849 Cuatoner Evasimn. Moriz Enc. Aiv, Nettles, Thistles 
.. or suche lyke baggage grow. 1576 Gascoicne Steele 
Glas (Arb.} 79 When brewers put no bagage in their beere. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 318 Dust, Coales, 
Ashes and such other baggage. 1645 Warp Serm. bef. Ho. 
Commons 31 It runs out in weeds and baggage. 1661 
HickERINGILL Fasaica 88 A mere Glut, Like loathed Bag- 
gage to the nauseous Gut. 

+b. Purulent or corrupt matter, pus. Ods. 

1576 Newton Lemunie's Complex. 118 \D.) Naughty bag- 
gage and hurtfull phlegme. 1610 BarrouGu Physick v. vi. 
(1639) 278 The abscession being already come to suppura- 
tion .. if the matter or any other baggage therein contained, 
be not discussed, etc. 

+c. A trifle, a trashy article. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm., Tim, 205/2 May decke her 
selfe simply .. neither haue these little trifling bagages. 

+d. fg. Spoken or written trash, rubbish, ‘rot.’ 

1538 BALE 7hre Lawes 1716 And shall thys baggage put 
by the word of God? 1545 AscHam To.roph. (Arb.) 83 A 
Boke .. wherin he .. settes oute much rifraffe, pelfery, 


As 


1650 Futter Pisgah u. xi. 232° 
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trumpery, baggage, and beggerie ware. 1579 FuLKE Hes- 
kins's Parl. 240 To read such beastly baggage. 

te. fig. Dregs, offscouring, riff-raff. Ods. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comiunw.{1878) 117 The very scum, 
rascallitie, and baggage of the people. 

+f. Contemptuously applied after the Reforma- 
tion to the rites and accessories of Roman Catholic 
worship. Ods. 

1549 Otve Erasm, Par. Eph. Prol. C iiij, This Popyshe 
baggage of dunime ceremonies. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846, I. 191 Pilgremage, pardonis, and otheris sic 
baggage. 1566 Lincolnush. Ch. Furn. 88 Vestments, Copes, 
albes, Tunacles and all other such baggages were defaced. 
1579 Tosison Calzin'’s Serm., Tim. 85/1 They come with 
their deuotions, as to heare a masse, to do their bagage. 
1587 FLeminc Coutn. Holinshed 111. 1368/1 With their hal- 
lowed baggages from Rome to poison the senses. 

+ 5. A worthless or vile fellow. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 209 They might 
soundly sleepe on his eyes, although by nature he were a 
baggage. r60r HoLttanp Péizy I. 111 Catamites and shame- 
full baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 

6. A worthless good-for-nothing woman ; a wo- 


man of disreputable or immoral life, a strumpet. 

1596 SHaks. / as. Shr. Induct. i. 3 Y’are a baggage, the 
Slies are no Rogues. 1601 R. Jounson Avtugd. & Coimmiw. 
81 Every common soldior carrying with him his she-baggage. 
1611 Cotcr., Bagasse, a Baggage, Queane. 1693 W. Rosert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 197 A baggage, or Souldier’s Punk, Sco7- 
tunt Castrense. 19712 STEELE Spect. No. 450, 25 That Wife 
dying, { took another, but both proved to be idle Baggages. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tont’s C. xii, He only swore the gal 
was a baggage, and that he was devilish unlucky. 1851 
Tuackeray Eng. Huni. ii.(1858) 68 She was a disreputable, 
daring, laughing, painted French baggage, that Comic Muse. 

7. Used familiarly or playfully of any young 
woman, especially in conjunction with ar¢/fid, 
cunning, sly, pert, saucy, silly, etc. (Cf. wench, 
minx, hussy, gipsy, rogue, etc.) 

1672 DavenanT /7ts (1673) 182 The Baggages About you 
are able to earn their own iiving. 1687 Concreve Old 
Batc'. 1iii, I believe the Baggage loves me. 1715 Appison 
Drummer u.i, Here comes Abigal. I must teaze the bag- 
gage. 1766 Gotps». Vic. HW. xxviii, Tell them they are two 
arrant little baggages. 1822 W. Irvinc Braceb. Hal/iii. 24 
She has an orphan niece, a pretty, soft-hearted baggage. 

+ B. adj. (from attrib. use of the sb. in sense 4; 
cf. trumpery.) Obs. 

+1. Rubbishy, refuse. Ods. 

1548 Upatt Ervasm. Par. N. T. Pref. 10 The trashe and bag- 
guage stuf ..this man hath sifted out. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commun. 203 Thistles, nettles, and such like bag- 
gage trash. 

+ 2. Trashy, worthless, beggarly, trumpery, de- 
spicable; cf. A 4. Ods. 

1553 BrenvE Q. Curtius Bbvj, In respect wherof the 
spoiles of the Percians were but vile, and bagage. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 458 Hyccara, a baggage Village of 
the barbarous People. 1586 J. Hooker Girald, /rel. in 
Holinsh. 11. 157/1 So addicted to poperie and that baggage 
religion. 1605 A. Wotton Ausw. Pop. Articles 121 God .. 
is crusht vp togeather into the compasse [of] a baggage wafer 


‘cake. a@162z5 Boys /Vks. (1630) 183 We may not .. breake 


God's net, because there are some baggage fish. 

+ 3. Of persons: Morally worthless, good-for- 
nothing, vile, ‘scurvy.’ Ods. 

1s80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 1003 This baggage fellow 
Burrus. 1592 WyRLey Avsnorie 147 His badgage mind to 
craft was whole disposd. 1626 SHirLey J/aid’s Rev... ii, 
That baggage Ambitious girl, Berinthia. 1668 Rote 
Abridgm, 56 Si home dit 4..un Town-Clark..Thou art a.. 
bribing Knave, a baggage Knave, a dissembling Knave.. 
Action gist. @1670 Hacxet Abp. Williams u, 122\D.)(He] 
had nothing to do with that baggage woman. 

+ 4. Purulent, nasty, corrupt. Oéds. 

1576 Newton Leminze's Complex. (1633) 177 Affected with 
this baggage phlegme and distilling humour. 1597 GERARD 
Herbal (1633) 665 [It] draweth forthe much baggage flegme. 

C. *Comb. and Attrib. 

1. Obvious combinations, chiefly attrib., from the 
sb. in senses I and 2, as baggage-antmal, -cart, 
-elephant, -horse, -man, -necessarteés, -train, -wagon. 
Also baggage-bound adj. 

1852 GroTE Greece u. Ixix. IX. 44 Many baggage-animals 
perished ofhunger. 1749 Frecpinc Tome Foues vu. xi, (1840) 
95 The portmanteau .. being put up into the baggage-carr. 
1824 Edin. Rev. XLI. 35, | amused myself with looking at 
a baggage-elephant. 1640-1 Airkcudbr. War-Comun, Min. 
Bk. (1855) 143 The Committie ordaines that Roger Oliver, 
baggage man of Ironegray, be answerable for the baggage 
horss thairof. 1820 Scott J/oxast. xxxv, The pedlar was.. 
accommodated with the use of a baggage horse. 1791 
BosweEtt Yokusox (1831) III. 13 Intrusted to a fellow to be 
delivered to our baggage-man. 1863 Kinctake Crinea II. 
245 The baggage-train accompanying our forces. 1689 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2423/4 A Train of Artillery and a good number of 
Baggage-Wagons. 1867 Record Supp. 7 Aug., The saddled 
donkeys, camels baggage-bound. . 

2. Special comb. : Baggage-check, a ticket for 
luggage on American railways; baggage-man or 
-master, one who has charge of the baggage of an 
army, or of the luggage on American railways ; 
baggage-room, a luggage-office; baggage - 
smasher, American nickname for a railway-porter. 

18.. Smith Sup. Court Rep. 1. 522 A passenger having 
lost her baggage check. 1815 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 
X. 349 An assistant Baggage Master to each division. 
1883 AGNes Crane in Leis. Ho. 282/1 The baggage-masters 
leapt from their wide doors. 1883 Longman's Mag. July 
285 The wretched little booking-office, and the baggage- 
room. 1880 .Vew Virginians |. 37 Called ‘ baggage-smashers,’ 


BAGGING. 


1883 Pal? Mall G.14 June, The Saratoga trunks are hurled 
recklessly by the ‘ baggage-smashers’ on to the deck. 

Baggaged (be gédzd), pp/. a. nonce-wd. [f. 
as though from a vb. ¢o daggage.]_ Packed up. 


1821 Byron in Moore Lif (1866) 528 They were all sealed 


' and baggaged so as to have made it a month’s work to get 


at them again, 1 

+ Ba'ggagely, z. Ods. 
Rubbishy, worthless. 

1573 Tusser //us6. (1878) 35 No storing of pasture «vith 
baggedglie tit. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. xcix. 613 
The thinges .. are baggagely trifles. 

Baggager (be gedzar). [f. BaccacE +-rR!.] 
One who carries or has charge of baggage. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World ui. (1736193 The Victuallers and 
baggagers [of the Army]. 1859 W. Grecory egypt 6 Turis 
{{. 214 Leaving the tents and joes to follow. 

+ Baggagery. Ods. rare—'. [f. Baccace (cf. 
the sb. (sense 4) and the adj.) +-ry¥: cf. savagery] 
Worthless rabble ; the offscourings of society. 

1589 Nasue Mart. Months Minde 26 Men of the best 
sorte (an ynfit match for these of the basest baggagerie). 

Baggammon, obs. form of BackcamMon. 

Baggard, obs. form of Boccart. 

+ Bagge, v. Obs. rare. [Origin not ascertained : 
cf. BaGcIncLy. From the ambiguous value of 
ME. gg, we do not know whether to pronounce 
badge or bagy.] To look askew, or obliquely ; to 
leer, ogle, or glance aside ; cf. ASQUINT 2c. 

1369 Cuaucer Bk. Duchesse 623 The trayteresse false and 
ful of gyle .. That baggeth foule and loketh fayre. ¢1380 
Wycwir Serum. Sel. Wks, 1869, I. 191 Men pat .. reulen hem 
bi be firste reule, bat pei baggen not perfro. 

Bagge, obs. form of Bac and Bapce. 

Bagged (begd), A/a. [f. Bac v. + -ED.] 

+1. Big with young; pregnant. Oés. 

@ 1400 Siv Perc. 717 The mere was bagged with fole. 1520 
Wuittinton Vlg. (1527) 6 b, An hare bagged [gravida] 
maye not awaye. 1616SureL. & Marku. Counter. Farm 697 
The female being bagd. 

2. Enclosed in, or as in, a bag; encysted. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 15a, Matter, cluddered, 
lomped or bagged, in any principall member. 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr, in Arin. iw. § 2 (1669) 425/1 The venom that is 
bagg’d in his heart. 1854 Mrs. Gasket, Worth § S. xv, 
Right under the bagged-up chandelier. 

3. Hanging in bags, hanging slack so as to drop 
in a curve. 

1618 Hotypay Fuveral (1673) 188 Bagg’d cheeks, with 
wrinkles deep and wide. 1858 CartyLe fredé. Ge. I. im. 
v. 171 Cheeks somewhat bagged and wrinkly. 1867 F. 
Francis Azgding ii. (1880) 69 Without leaving any bagged 
or slack line. 

4. Provided with bags. 

1861 Sata Tiv. round Clock 182 Here they come, bagged 
and bundled, and gesticulating and jabbering. 

5. Having bags or udders. 

1884 Aveudal Merc. 26 Sept. 4/7 Their once famous .. and 
well-bagged cows. 

Bagger. [f Bacv.+-rpl.] One who encloses 
in bags ; sfec. a miser (ods.). 

1740 Collect. Str T. Scot 32 in Peck Cromwell, He spent, 
and lookt for no reward, He cold not play the bagger. 

+ Baggie (begi). Sc. [f. Bac sd.+-ze= x4.] 
A Scotch diminutive of Bac; the stomach. 

1787 Burns To Auld Mare Maggie, A guid New-year I 
wish thee. Maggie! Hae, there's a ripp to thy auld baggie. 

+ Baggier. Ods. Sc. [a. F. baguier, f. bague 
ting.] A jewel-case. 

1578 Inventories 265 (JaM.) A baggier contening xiii ringis. 

Baggily (bx:gili), adv. [f. Baccy a.+ -Ly?.] 
In a loose or baggy way. 

1862 Gronow Remix. 1. 113 Black coats .. baggily made. 

Bagginess (beginés). _[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state of being baggy, loose, or inflated. 

1860 Masson in J/aciz. Wag. May 3 What bagginess of 
phraseology round what slender shanks of meaning. 1882 
Vat. Baptist XVIII. 6 A bagginess about the trousers. 

Bagging (begin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bac v.1+-1nel.] 
The action of the verb éag in different senses. 

+a. Becoming pregnant. Obs. 6xx in Corer. 

b. Bulging ; hanging in slack folds. 

1698 Tyson in PAil, Trans. XX. 130 The pouching or 
bagging out at both Extreams. 1879 RuTLey Stud. Rocks 
iii, 13 Partial flexure or bagging down of strata. 

ce. Packing in bags or sacks. 

1711 Act 9 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4874/2 Notice as to such 
Hops..twenty four Hours before every Days bagging of 
the same. 1737 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Lupulus, The 
common Method of Bagging [Hops] is as follows. E 

Ba‘gging, 24/. 50.2. Also badging. [f. Bac z.? 
+-INGL] A particular mode of reaping pease, 
beans, and sometimes wheat: see the quotations. 

1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 256 The Work-man taking a hook in 
each hand, cuts them with that in his right hand, and rolls 
them up .. with that in his left, which they call bagging of 
Peas. 1830 Edin. Encycl. X1V. 234 Reaped ..with a large 
toothless hook, in the manner called bagging. 1842 Branpe 
Dict. Art & Sc., Bagging, reaping corn or pulse with a hook 
. separating the straw or haulm from the root by chopping 
instead of by a drawing cut. 1851 H. Stepuens bz. of karm 
4494 Reaping with the sickle is executed in England in a 
manner technically named bagging. 

Comb. bagging-hook, badging-hook: the broad 
hook or sickle thus used; also called bagging-bill. 

Bagging, s4.1 dial. (?orig. a vbl. sb. ex- 
pressing the act of carrying food in a bag, or transf. 


[f. Baccacr + -L¥1.] 


BAGGING. 


from a horse's feed carried in a bag.] Used in the 
northem counties of England for food eaten between 
regular meals; now, esp. in Lancashirc, an after- 
noon meal, ‘afternoon tea’ in a substantial form. 

1750 J. Courier in Lauc, Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hoo'll naw cum 
agen till baggin’ time. 1850 Bamrorp ¢éid., In the afternoon, 
oatcake and cheese or butter, or oatcake and buttermilk, 
sufficed for bagging. 1851 in Cumberld, Gloss. 1863 E. 
Wavucn Lanc. Songs 29 Th’ baggin’ were ready, an’ o’ 
lookin’ sweet. 1879 in emple-Bar Mag. Jan. 4 ‘ Baggin’ 
is not only lunch, but any accidental meal coming between 
two regular ones, ; ; 

b. Comd., as bageing-time. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 387 Thirst must be quenched 
with tea at bagging-time. 1884 Padi Afal/ G. 11 act, 4/2 

Bagging (begin), 54.6 ([f. Bac 56.1+-1nel; 
cf. sacking, towelling, wrappering.| Coarse woven 
fabric ‘out of which bags are made. 

1732 Acc. Workhouses 124 Vhe spinning and weaving of 
hop bagging. 1834 Ht. Martineau Dewerara vi.78 Making 
the bagging and packages for our coffee at home. 1873 
Echo 19 May 4/3 Paper made from old jute bagging. 

b. attrib. or adj.; and in comb.,as bagging-jactory. 

1932 Acc. Workhonses 165 The wool is sorted two ways, 
viz. into fine and baggin. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
ii. 10 Hired out by his master to work in a bagging-factory. 

Bagging, ///. a. [f. Bagv.t+-1nc?,] Bulg- 
ing out, hanging in loose bag-like folds. 

1598 Florio, Sécchi, a kind of socke..or bagging shooe 
vsed in old time. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Eclog. i. 53 They 
drein two bagging Udders every day. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 434 on with their bagging pantaloons. 

t Ba'ggingly, adv. Obs. [f. dageing, pr. pple. 
of Bagex v.: the original Fr. so rendered in the 
quot. is cz /orgnoyant “leering, ogling, with a side 
glance’; whence the explanation here given of 
this word and the vb.] With a side glance, with 
a leer or ogle. 

c1g00 Rom. Rose 292 Envie .. Hadde a wondirful lokyng; 
For she ne lokide but awrie, Or overthart, alle baggyngly. 

Baggit (bagit). (?f daggzt, Sc. form of BAGGED 
(sense 1): cf. Holland /7ny (1634) I. 303, of 
conies.] A salmon that has just spawned. 

1848 W. & R. Cuampers /uformation 1. 687 Adult fish 
having spawned..are then termed kelts; the male fish is 
sometimes also called a kipper, and the female a shedder or 
baggit. 1863 H. C. Pennett Angler-nat. 267 Kippers, and 
.. Baggits ~ names by which they are frequently mentioned 
in Acts of Parliament. 1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Sports1.v. 
iv. §9 Baggits generally descend the stream..when hooked. 

Baggonet, obs, or vulgar form of Bayonet. 

Baggy (begi), a. [f. Bac 5d. +-y.] 

1. Pufted or bulging out, hanging in loose folds. 

1831 Cartyte Lif II. 1x. 219 With wrinkly, even baggy, 
face. 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Frods. (1872) I. 22 Red, 
baggy trousers. 1868 Lessons Mfid. Age 123 A baggy cotton 
umbrella, 

2. fg. Of language: Inflated, verbose. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec., The Professor's diction was 
verbose, and—if we may use a homely figure—baggy. 

. Baggy-minnow, or simply daggre (in South of 
Scotland): the minnow. 

1808 Jamieson, Baggte, sometimes bag-tneuuou. 1827 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks, 1855 Il. 388 Some had a’ the 
appearance o’ bein’ baggy menons. 

Baghous, obs. form of BAKEHOUSE. 

Bagige-kite, obs. form of BAGGAGE-KITE. 

Baglap; see BALiup. 

+ Ba'gle. O%s. Forms: 4 bagelle, baghel, 6 
bagle. [a. ON. bagall, ad. L. baculum, -us, staff, 
rod.]__ The staff or crosier of a bishop. 

1330 R. Brunnxe Chron. 282 A hard wele telle, pat bagelle 
& belle be fiichid & fled. [in Pot. Songs (1839) 307 The 
baghel and the belle.) 1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 314 
Crooking in the little fynger, like the head of a bishops 
bagle. 1557 PHaer -Exnerd. vu. Tj, And held in hand his 
bagle rod (Vote—A bagle staf whom prelats that time did 
use), 

Bagman (bxe‘gmén). (f. 
Bac sé.+ May.] 

1. One who carries a bag. 

1531 Bursar's Bk. Durh. (1844) 98 Willelmus Potter, bag- 
man [a waged officer of the convent], per annum xiis. 

2. spec. A commercial traveller, whose business 
it is to show samples and solicit orders on behalf of 
manufacturers, etc. (Somewhat depreciatory.) 

1765 Gotpso. £'ss.i, The bag-man.. was telling a better 
story. 1808 J. Wotcott (P. Pindar) Peep RK. Acad. Wks. 
1812 V. 360 The Bag-men as they travel by. 1815 T. 
Peacock Headl, Halt 2 In later days when commercial 
bagsmen began to scour the country. 1865 Datly Tel. 13 
Dec. 5/4 A traveller—I mean a bagman, not a tourist— 
arriving with his samples at a provincial town. 

3. In sporting slang: A bag-fox. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1. tt. iv. § 5 If. .wild cubs 
cannot be found, a bagman or two must be obtained. 

Bagnard, obs. corrupt form of Bacio. 

| Bagne (ban). [mod.F. adaptation of It. 
bagno or Sp. davto in this special sense, in which 
F. dain is not used.] = BacNio 2. 

1863 Kinciake Crimea I. xiv. 314 They may be in the.. 
bagnes of Rochefort. 1866 Stamford Merc. 24 Aug., The 
Emperor.. granted free pardons ..to.. prisoners .. in the 
bagnes, houses of correction, or penal establishments. 

agnio (benyo). Forms: 6 banie, 7 bagno, 
bagneo, bannia, -ier,-iard, bagnard, 7-9 bagnio. 
(a. It. dagno:—L. da/neum bath. Cf. Batseo.] 


Also bagsman. 


Love for Love. xiv, T have a Beau ina Baguio, Cupping 
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+1. A bath, a bathing-house ; csp. one with hot 
baths, vapour-baths, and appliances for sweating, 
cupping, and other operations. (No longer applied 
to any such place in Britain, the nearest approach 
to which is the modern 7urkish Bath ; but applied 
as an alien word to the baths of Italian or Turkish 
cities.) 

1615 G. Sanpys Travels 12 Upon the Castle Hill there 
is a Bannia.. containing seneral roomes one hoter than 
another. 1624 Massincer Nenevado 1, ii, At the public 
bagnios or the mosques. 1653 Greaves Seragtio7 Dining 
rooms, Bagno’s [:zarginal note. Bathes or hot-houses; it 
must be pronounced faxiros], 1682 Lond, Gaz. No. 1686/4 
The Royal Bagnio is now in very good Order. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 324 Vheir Chambers are in the 
next degree to Bagneo’s or Hot-Houses. 1695 Concreve 


for a Complexion, and Sweating fora Shape. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1858) 601 Just as they heat the bagnios in England. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nad. ffest. (1862) I. vi. v. 480 The beavers 
make two apertures .. one is a passage totheir bagnio. 1820 
Mair Tyro's Dict. 376 Sudatorium, a bagnio or hot house, 
to sweat in. 

2. An oriental prison, a place of detention for 
slaves, a penal establishment. 

(Soin It. and Sp., and F, dagne. The origin of this use 
of the word is doubtful: see conjectures in Chambers Cycé. 
1751 and Littré.) 

1599 Haxtuvt Voy, II. 1. 186 The king sent ..to the 
Banio: {this Banio is the prison wheras all the captiues lay 
at night. c1645 Howe tt Le¢é. (1650) I. 42 A slave in the 
bannier at Algier, 1660-1 Pevys Diary 8 Feb., Stories of 
Algiers and the..slaves there .. How they are all, at night, 
called into their master’s Bagnard. 1687 Rycaut //tst. Turks 
II. App. 5 A prison and Banniard of Slaves. 1728 MorGan 
Algiers V1. iv. 268 He sent him to his Bagnio, among the 
rest of his Slaves. 1847 Disraeti Tancred v1. v, To be sent 
to the bagnio or the galleys. 

3. A brothel, a house of prostitution. (Cf. similar 
application of STEW.) 

1624 Masstncer Pard. Love u. ii, To be sold toa brothel Or 
acommon bagnio. 1747 Hoaptey Susp. Huséd, u. iv.'1756) 
27 Carry her to a Bagnio, and there you may lodge with her. 
1851 THackeray Eng, Hum. v. (1858) 243 How the prodigal 
drinks and sports at the bagnio. 1862 WricHt Dom. Jfaun. 
491 They were soon used to such an extent for illicit in- 
trigues, that the name of a hothouse or bagnio became 
equivalent to that of a brothel. 

+ 4.=Batu in Chemistry. Also attrtd. 

1696 E. Smit in Phil. Trans. XIX. 229 Two hundred 
Drams Calcined at a Bagnio Fire. 


Bagno'lians, sé. f/. Eccl. Hist. Also in L. 
form || Bagnolenses. [f. Bagnoles in Languedoc, 
where they originated.] A sect of heretics in the 
8th century, who rejected the Old and part of the 
New Testament, and held generally the doctrines 
of the Manicheans. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 1847in Craic; and mod. Dicts. 


Bagonet, obs. or vulgar form of BAYoNeET. 

Bagpipe (begpaip), 54. Fornts: 4-7 bagge- 
pipe, 5-6 -pype, bagpype, 7 bagg-pipe, 6- 
bag-pipe, bagpipe. [f. Bac sé.1+ Prez] 

1. A musical instrument of great antiquity and 
wide diffusion, consisting of an air-tight wind-bag 
and one or more reed-pipes into which the air is 
pressed by the performer. 

Formerly a favourite rural English musical instrument ; 
now chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands and in Ireland. 
The modern Highland bagpipe consists of a greased leathern 
bag, covered with flannel, inflated by blowing into a valved 
mouth-tube, and having three dvones or bass pipes, and a 
chanter for the tenor or treble. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prot. 565 A baggepipe wel coude he blowe 
and soune. 1483 Cath. Augt. 17 Bagpype, panduca. 1530 
Patscr. 196/2 sce pype, cornemuse. 1557 Tottell’s 
Afisc. (Arb.) 197 And bagpipe, solace of the rurall bride. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Apr. 3 Or is thy Bagpype broke, 
that soundes so sweete? 1596 SHaxs.1 /fen. J}, 1. ii. 86 As 
Melancholly as..a Louers Lute ..or the Drone of a Lin- 
colnshire Bagpipe. c16z5 A/S. Bodl, No. 30. 16b, If they 
heare the baggepipe then the beares are coming. 1638 
Hevwoop Wtiches Lanc. ut. i. Wks. 1874 1V. 217 No Witch. 
craft can take hold of a Lancashire Bag-pipe. 1678 Otway 
Frieudship tn F. 30 A Scotch Song! I hate it worse then a 
Scotch Bagpipe. 1864 Encer M/ns. Auc. Nat. 78 The bag- 
pipe is also very universal throughout Asia. 

b. Now often used in f/uva/, esp. in Scotland. 

@ 1613 Oversury A HW fe (1638) 175 Don Quixotes Water- 
mills are still Scotch Bagpipes to him, 1683 Tryon /#ay Zo 
Health 654 Bag-Pipes are under the dominion of Venus & 
Mars.. This sort of Musick is sometimes used in Wars. 
1763-5 CnHurcritte Proph. Famine Poems I. 110 With 
mikle art, could on the bag pipes play. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scot. 11. 380 Discoursing laments upon the Bagpipes. 

+ 2. A retort shaped like a bagpipe. Oés. 

1558 Warne Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 14 b, Put it into a croke 
necked viole of glasse which distillars call a Bagpipe. 

3. Applied to the organ of sound of an insect. 

1833 Brewster Nad, Afagtc ix. 233 The Cicadz or locusts 
in North America appear .. to be furnished with a bagpipe 
on which they play a variety of notes. 


| 4, fig. a. An inflated and senseless talker, a wind- 


bag. b. A long-winded monotonous speaker. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comnmzv., (1878) 103 The Seruing- 
man, the Image of sloath, the bagge-pipe of vanitie, like a 
windie Instrument, soundeth nothing ae prophanenesse. 
1850 CartyLe Latler-d. Pamph. vy. (1872) 169 Such parlia- 
mentary bagpipes I myself have heard play tunes. 1884 
Chr, World 19 qane 463/4 Two fresh sermons aweek.. from 

| the one poor droning theological bagpipe. 


BAIGNOIRE. 


5. Comé., as bagpipeless, without bagpipes; 
bagpipe-like, like a bagpipe. 

1618 D. Bencun.r féans eere-pot E iv, Or Bagge-pype- 
like, not speake before thou art full. 1822 W. Trexxani 
Auster Fatr w. \xvi, Vhe poor pipers bagpipeless they saw. 

Ba‘gpipe, v. Naw. ([t. the sb., in reference to 
the shape assumed by the sail.] (Sce quot.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marive(1789)s.¥., To bagpipethemizen 
is to lay it aback, by bringing the sheet to the mizen-shroud». 

Bagpiper (be-gp9i par). [f. prec. + -E}.] One 
who plays on a bagpipe ; commonly called a piper. 

c1440 Proms, Parv. 21 Baggepypere, panducarins, ¢1§70 
Tuynne Pride § Low. 1841) 53 Where nought else but a 
bagge piper is to see. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1. i. 53 Laugh 
like Parrats at a bag-piper. 1800 Worvsw. JWichael 52 Like 
the noise Of bagpipers on distant [lighland hills. 

Ba‘gpi:ping, vl, sb. [as from a vb. ¢o bag- 
Pife+-InG!,] ‘The action of playing on a bagpipe. 

1594 Morey J/adrigalls 1. E ij b, Who come» heere: 
with ba spiping and drumming. 1882 Masson in Jfacme. 
Mag. Xin . 238 That fortnight of feastings, processiouings, 
huzzaings, and bagpipings. 

+ Ba‘gpu:dding. Oés. [f. Bac sd.1 + Puvpine.] 

1. A pudding boiled in a bag. 

1598 in FLorio. 1600 Ifevwoop 1 Edw. /V, Wks. 1874 I 
47 Thou shalt be welcome to beef and bacon, and nerhane 
a bag-pudding. 1641 W.Cartwricut Ordivaryn.i, A solemn 
son of Bagpudding and Pottage. 1817 Scott A’'ob Roy vi, Yo 
make room for the beef and the bagpuddings. 

+2. fiz. Clown. Obs. (Ct. ackpud-ting.) 

1608 Day //uo. out of Br. u, i. (1881) 25 Farewell, sweet 
heart.—God a mercy, bagpudding. 

Bag-reef (bagyr7f). Nat. (See quot.) 

1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk,, Bag-recf, a fourth or lower 
reef of fore-and-aft sails, often used in the royal navy. Say- 
reef of topsatts, first reef of five in American navy’; a short 
reef, usually taken in to prevent a large sail from bagging 
when on a wind. : : 

+ Bague. Ods. [a. F. dague, in med.L. daga, of 
uncertain origin.] A ring, a brooch. 

1475 Caxton Yason 106 Medea toke alle the most richest 
Jewels and bagues portatif. . 

Baguette (biget). a. F. daguette (a small 
rod or wand; in Arch. (as in Eng.) ad. It. dacchetta 
little rod, dim. of dacchio:—L. baculum staft.] 
A small moulding of semicircular section, of the 
astragal species. 

1927 51 Cuampers Cycl., Baguette, in architecture, a little 
round moulding less than an astragal .. According to M. le 
Clerc, when the baguette is enriched with ornaments, it 
changes its name, and is called chaplet. 1842 Gwitt Encycl. 
Archit. 1. i. 684 The astragal is also known by the names 
of bead and baguette. 

Bag-wig (be-giwi'g). (Also as two words.) A 
wig fashionable in the 18th century, the back-hair 
of which was cnclosed in an ornamental bag. 

1717 Mrs. Centuivre Bold Stroke i. i, Now must Bag 
Wig and Bus’ness come in Play; A Thirty-Thousand- Pound 
Girl leads the Way. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide x. 60 Bag- 
wig, and lac’d Ruffles, and black Solitaire. 1850 W. [Rvixc 
Goldsm, xxv. 252 Walking the Strand in grand array with 
bag-wig and sword. : ; 

Iience Bag-wigged, a., wearing a bag-wig. 

1775 Sueripan Sé. Patr. Day u. iv. (1883) 236 Pig-tailed 
lawyers and bag-wigged attorneys. 

+ Bag-wood. Oés. [Apparently f. Bac v.2+ 
Woop.J Small branches of trees, twigs, etc. such 
as could be lopped off with a bagging hook or 
bill, used for fuel. 

1525 in Bodmin Registers (1827-38) 103 To have their 
burden wood to bear and carry away upon their backs, of 
lot, crop, hook, and bag wood. [See .V. § Q. Ser. 1. If. 204.] 

Bah (ba), /¢. (Prob. after mod.F.éah/ in same 
sense.] An exclamation expressive of contempt. 

[1600 Dekker Gentle Cra/t Wks. I. 40 Away she flung.. 
nor said bih nor bah.] 1817 Byron Beffo xxxii, Dreading 
the deep damnation of his ‘bah!’ 1848 Kincstey Saind's 
Trag..1.iii, Bah ! priest? What can this Marpurg-madness 
do for me? 

2. Used asavb. [Cf. to pooh-fooh, etc.] 

1838 Dickens Old C, Shop \C. D. ed.) 33 Mr. Richard .. is 
Bah !'d for his pains. 

| Bahar, barr(e (bahi:1). (Arab. Ly bahar J 
A measure of weight used in parts of India and 
China, varying in value in different places from 223 
to 625 Ibs. 1753 in Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 

| Bahu’t. Ods. (a. F. dahutte.] A dress for 
masquerading, a domino. 

1784 Miss Berry Jrad. & Corr. 1. 76 Put on our bahuts 
and went..to.. the Florentine Theatre. 

+ Baiardour. Vés. [AF.=OF. daiardeur, a 
mason’s labourer, who helps to carry the Jazard, 
mod.F. dayart, baiart, or large hand-barrow with 
six handles on which building stoncs are carried. 
Erroneously connected in the Dictionaries with L. 
bajulétor, and explained from Phillips (170%) on- 
ward, as ‘a carrier or bearer of any weight or 
burden.’ Perhaps never used in Eng.: cf. Bay aRrp?.} 

P. Bresensis Contin. Hist. Croyland 120 Duos incisorey 
.. et duos bajardours servituros ad cariagium petre. 

Baid, north. f. BopE sé.; pa. t. of Bribe v. 

Baie, Baies, obs. ff. Bay sé. and a., BatzE. 

Baight, baign(e, obs. forms of Bair, Bay, 

{i Baignoire (benwar, -wps). (F.; ht. ‘a 
vessel for bathing in,’ f. dazgner to bathe; also as 


BAIKALITE. 


in Eng.] A box at the theatre on the same level as 
the stalls. 

1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-C. 984 Should one display 
One's robe a trifle o’er the baignoire-edge. 1883 Harfer’s 
Vag. Nov. 884/1 The twelve baignoirs .. are left at the dis- 
posal of the manager. 

Baik, obs. f. BAKE; var. BEcK v. Obs. 

Baikalite (bzikaloit), Jn. [f. Batka/, lake 
in Siberia+-1TE.] A dark dingy green variety of 
SAHLITE, (Dana.) 

1794 Kirwan Alix. 1. 509. 1843 Humpre Dict. Geol. 

Baikerinite. 1/7. A viscid substance with 
balsamic odour and taste like that of wood-tar. 
(Dana.) 

Bai‘kerite. 4. A wax-like mixture found 
near Lake Baikal consisting chiefly of ozocerite 
and baikerinite. (Dana.) 

Bai‘kie. Sc. A piece of curved wood used in 
fastening cows to the stake; in some places (ac- 
cording to Jamieson) the stake itself. 

1898 D. Fercuson Sc. Prov. (1785) 8 (Jam.) Better haud 
loose, nor bound to an ill bakie. 
Farm 1131 Cows are bound to a stake in the stall .. One 


method of binding is with the baikie .. flat to the neck of 
the cow. 

Bail (b2il), 54.1 Also 5 bayll, baill, 5-7 bayle, 
6-7 bayl, bale, baile. [In senses 1 and 2, a. OF. 
bail ‘power, custody, jurisdiction,’ and ‘delivery,’ n. 
of action f. 4az//ier, in its senses of ‘take charge of, 
guard, control,’ and ‘hand over, deliver’ (see 
Bait v.!). ‘The remaining senses are peculiarly 
English, and their development not quite certain. 
But from the Latin phrase ¢radere in ballium alicii, 
found 1259, and the AF. /esser en bail (1331), it 
seems that 4a// was originally related to sense 1, 
and meant the ‘custody or charge’ (i.e. of the 
surety); cf. also the equivalent mazuzprise, manu- 
captio. But it must soon have been associated in 
meaning with sense 2, and the AF. éaz/ler to 
deliver (chattels), since already in 16th c. it was 
explained as ‘the de/ivery or handing over of the 
accused to his surety,’ whence transferred to the 
security in consideration of which he was so de- 
livered, and finally to the s¢vety himself who be- 
came or gave security for his reappearance in court 
when called for judgment. There is nothing ap- 
proaching these senses in Fr., while, on the other 
hand, the Fr. sense ‘lease’ is not in English. 

Fr, SazZ, the n. of action, must be carefully distinguished 
from dazd ‘ governor, ruler, tutor, guardian’ (= Pr. dazée, Sp. 
bayle, Pg. bailio, It. bailo, balio:—L. bajulus), never adopted 
in English (though sometimes erroneously stated to be the 
direct source of sense 6). Bail=dajulus was the primary 
word; thence the vb. dailler=sbajulare; thence again the 
n. of action dai? formed in French, and adopted in English. 
(The word is discussed by Coxe 4th /ust. 178.1} 

+1. Charge, custody, jurisdiction, power. Oés. 

a 1400 Cow. Myst. (1841) 292 His body is undyr your bayle. 
1470 Harpinc Chron, xxviii, In battaill greate hir tooke and 
putte in baill. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xv. 39 So grete 
a thyng as is the bayll and charge of the noblesse. 1596 
Spenser /.Q. vu. vi. 49 Faunus, now within their baile. 

+2. A handing over, delivery, giving. Oés. [perh. 
not in Eng.; but cf. 4.] 

[rz92 Britton n1.ix. § 3 Cum acun bail de seysine deit estre 
fet. (When any livery of seisin is to be made.) } 

+3. The charge or friendly custody of a person 
who otherwise might be kept in prison, upon 
security given that he shall be forthcoming at a 
time and place assigned. Ods. (But the phrase 
admitted to bail, formerly det fo bail, originated in 
this sense, though subsequently otherwise analysed.) 

[1259 Provisions of Barons (Stubbs Sel. Chart. 396) Quod 
hii quibus traditur in ballium eum habeant coram justitiis. 
1331 Act 5 Edw. //1/, viii, Et ont este par les ditz Mare- 
scaux lessezen bail. (¢vans/. Pulton: And by the Marshalles 
of the Kings Bench have been let to baile.)] 1581 LAMBARDE 
Eiren. im. il. (1602) 333 That no Iustice, nor Iustices of peace, 
should let to bayle any person contrary to the said statute. 
1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. 1. xxxvi. (1739) 53 Admitted to 
Bail if the offences were bailable. 1809 Tomuixs Law Dict. 
s.v., Toadmit any to bail who ought not by law to be ad- 
mitted is punishable by fine. 

+4. Temporary delivery or release from imprison- 
ment, on finding sureties or security to appcar for 
trial ; adso, release, in a more general sense. Ods. 

1466 Wann. §& Househ. Exp. 169 Robard Henengham be- 
cam sewerte to my mastyr for the bayle of on Willyam 
Valenden of Manytre that was in the castell of Colchestre. 
1509 Larctay Skip of Fooles (1570) 4 There shall be no 
bayle nor treating of mainprise. 1542 Act 34 & 35 Hex. 
VI11, xxvii. § 50 The Prenotarie to haue.. for the bayle of 
euery person of felony, twelue pens. 1598 RowLanps Betray. 
Christ 16 More dead then Lazarus in his stincking graue, 
When he deaths vaut till fift daies baile indured. 1642 
Declar. Lords & Comm. 22 Dec. 6 To some common Goale, 
there to remaine without Bayle or Mainprize. te Brack- 
STONE Comm. 1V. 294 The nature of bail is..a delivery, or 
bailment, of a person to his sureties, upon their giving (to- 
gether with himself) sufficient security for his appearance, 

5. Sccurity given for the rclease of a prisoner 
from imprisonment, pending his trial. 

[1331 Act 5 Edw. ///, viii, Et ne les soeffrent nulle part 
aler walkerants ne par bail ne santz bail.]_ 1495 Act11 Hen. 
VII, vii, They [shall]... be put to sufficient baill. 
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Stow Chron. Hen. VIII an. 1540 (R.) Giuing liberty to 
.. his prisoners to go under baill. 31605 VERsTEGAN Lec. 
Jntell, x. (1628) 328 Putting in bayl to be freed or protected 
for the time from prison. 1607 Heywoop Vom, Kilde Wks. 
1874 II. 130, I am not free, I] go but under baile. 1671 F. 
Puitirrs Keg. Necess. 288 They ought not to be released 
until they .. give Bayl to appear, and answer the action. 
1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 146 He had his liberty upon 
bayle of 4o000/, 1713 Swirt Cadenus & V. Wks. 1755 III. 
u. 30 That both parties Shou’d .. appear, and save their bail. 
1742 Mippteton Cicero I. 111. 193 A miserable, needy crew, 
who had..forfeited their bails. 1862 TRotLore Orley F. 
xiii. 98 His client..was prepared with bail to any amount. 

b. fig. Security, surety, guarantee. 

21893 H. Smitu Serv, (1637) 350 Death would take no baile, 
we are all tenants at will and we must leave. .at a day's, at 
an houres warning. 1626 BerNarD /sle of Man (1627) 81 
None being sufficient to lay in bayle to answer God for the 
sin. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I.251 Doubtless this 
man hath bail enough to be no Adulterer. 

ce. To give leg bail (jocular): to be beholden to 
one’s own legs for escape, to run away. 

1775 ADAIR Amer. /nd. 277, 1 had concluded to use no 
chivalry, but give them leg-bail instead of it, by .. making 
foradeepswamp. 1841 Marryat Poacher xxii, Given them 
leg bail, I'll swear. 

6. The person or persons who procure the release 
of a prisoner from the custody of the officer arrest- 
ing him, or from prison, by becoming surety for 
his appearance in court for trial. 

The bail now becomes answerable with his money, but 
formerly he might have to give his own person as security, 
whence the phrase fo de or become bail, i.e. security, as 
opposed fo give or put 12 bail of sense 5. 

1593 Snaks. 2 Hex, V/. v.i. 111 Sirrah, call in my sonne 
to be my bale. 120 The sonnes of Yorke shall be their 
Fathers baile. 1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 56 His bayl ard 
surety. 1649 SELDEN Laws of Eng. i. xxxvi. (1739) 53 If the 
party bailed made default .. his Bail suffered as Principal. 
1676 D’Urrey Jad. Fickle v. ili. (1677\ 65 Well, leave “em 
with me, I’ll be Bail for their appearance to morrow. 1869 
J. Martineau £es. 11.112 [He] must stand bail for himself in 
the court of truth. 

Jig. 1820 Byron Fuan v. xcix, I won’t be bail for any- 
thing beyond. 1850 THackERAY Perdennis xxx. (1884) 292 
Ye’ll spend it like a man of spirit—I'll go bail for that. 

? In consequence of the transition of meaning in senses 
3-6, many phrases are current which are not easily analysed. 
‘To say that the magistrate daz/s the prisoner ‘see Bait v.! 
2) is now somewhat old-fashioned. Generally, the magistrate 
accepts bail, admits to bail, allows bail, or (occasionally) 
holds to batl, or takes bail. 1 have also seen evants bard, 
The regular phrase of the Statute-book is, I think, ‘the magis- 
trate may admit him to bail.” In 45 Geo. II], c. 92, the 
magistrate also fakes dail, the prisoner gives batt. Bail is 
also offered by the prisoner, and may be ve/xsed by the 
magistrate; on the day appointed his bail suzvender, render, 
bring in, or produce him in court, or the accused surrenders 
to his baci. In the latter phrase, there is a notion of his de- 
livering himself up in discharge of the recognizances into 
which he himself, as well as his sureties, has entered, for his 
appearance. This idea also colours the later use of hold to 
bail, admit to bail, (F.W. Maitland.) 

7. Comb. Bail-bond, the bond or security entered 
into by a bail; bail-piece: (see quot.). 

1709 Act 7 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4538/1 All Bail Bonds 
given by the said Ambassador. .are utterly Null and Void. 
1815 Scott Guy M. lii, Where shall we find one to draw the 
bail-bond? 1768 Bracxstone Cows. 111. 291 Which recog- 
nizance is transmitted to the court in a slip of parchment 
intitled a bail piece. 

Bail, 54.2, Forms: 5 beyl, bayl, 5-7 bayle, 7 
baile, 7— bail, (8-9 erron. bale). [ME. é¢y/, prob. 
a. ON, beygla, Da. botle, Sw. bogel, bygel, bending, 
ting, hoop, guard of a sword-handle, etc.; cf. also 
ON. éey/a hump, swelling | Vigf.) ; all from ON. 
beygja=OE. bégan, byzan, to bend, bow. There 
may even have been an OE. *ezel, byzel; cf. LG. 
bdgel in same sense.] 

1. A hoop or ring ; a half-hoop for supporting the 
cover of a wagon or cradle, the tilt of a boat. etc. 

1447 BokENHAM Seyztys120 My right hand arayid..Wyth 
a precyous beyl of gold hath he. 1494 Ord. R. Househ. 127 
Twoe cradlebands of crimsonne velvett and a bayle.. for 
the same. 1829 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIII (1827) 11 Yo 
the same watermen for fowre bayles for the saied barge. 
1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 216 Two small round 
Hoops or Arches.. like unto the two end-Hoops or Bails of 
a Carriers Waggon, ora Tilt-boat. 1748 (ed. 4) De Foe, etc. 
Tour Gt. Brit. 1.143 (D.) An act of Parliament passed in 
1736-7 .. prohibits close Decks and Bails nailed down in the 
Wherries. 1884 ]¥7. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., A capital large 
rick cloth, with bail. 

2. The hoop-handle of a kettle or similar vessel. 

1463 Bury Wrdls \ 1850) 23 A litell chafour with a bey] and 
alyd. 1607 TorseLt Serfents 767 About the same vessel 
{caldron or kettle] .. binde this..to the handle or bay] 
thereof. 1741 Payne Phil. Trans. XLI. 823 A Handle or 
Bale.. by which it may be hung or held up. 1865 E. 

BuRRITT IValk 460 The old-fashioned bails of our brass- 
kettles. 1866 Howe tts Venet. Life 36 A small pot of 
glazed earthenware having an earthen bale. 

Bail, bayle (b2'l), 54.3 Forms: 3-6 baile, 4 
baille, 4-6 bail, bayle, 6 bayl, bayll, 9 bayle 
(sense 2), bail, bale (sense 4). [ME., a. OF. bai/ 
and bale, baille in same sense, of doubtful origin ; 
perh. verbal sbs. f. daz//ver to enclose, shut (1321 
in Godef.), unless indced they are the source of that 
word: see Bab v.38 Cf. also next, and BaiLry. 

It is phonetically possible that Azé/, dacdle, represent L. 
baculum, pl. bacuda, sticks, in the sense of ‘stakes, palisade,’ 
but historical evidence of such a development of sense is 
wanting. ] 


BAIL. 


1, A2. Outer line of fortification, formed of stakes ; 
palisades, barriers. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvorss. 1. xxxviii. 52: The heynows con- 
quered by force the baylles. /did. xlvii. 66 A lytell skir- 
myssh before the bayles. /é¢d. 67 They rode in good order, 
and came tothe bayls. 1795 SoutHry Yoox of Arc vm. 156 
O’er the bayle, The bayle now levell'd by victorious France, 
The assailants pass’d. 

2. The wall of the outer court of a feudal castle ; 
extended to each of the successive walls which 
separate the courts. ence, sometimes used. for 
the courts themselves. See BAILEY. 

41300 Cursor AJ, 10023 Pe baile midelmast o thre, Bitakens 
wel hir chastite .. Nam o bail it hat for-pi For it hir heild 
als in baili, cxz3z0 Cast. Loue 687 Seppe beop bre Bayles 
wip-alle So feir i-diht wt strong walle. c145s0 AZerdix vii. 
113 That thei wolde ley siege environ the baile. 1570-87 
HounsHepd Scot. Chron. (1806) 11. 368 The lord Fleming .. 
fled out by the postern gate, at the neither baile. 1813 Hocc 
Queen's Wake 253 Both bayle and keep rang with the din. 

+ 3. p/. The bulwarks of a boat. Oés. 


1577 HoLinsHep Chron. III. 9212 His barge .. with 
yeomen standing vpon the bails. 1558-1603 Nicuois Progr. 
Q. Eliz. 11. 285 One of the watermen.. being the second man 
next unto the bales of the said barge. 

4. A bar or pole to separate horses standing in 
an open stable ; a swnezng baz/ is hung at one end 
from the manger, and at the other from the ceiling. 

1844 Regul, & Ord. Army 351 When the horse is deposited 
in the hold..it is the duty of the ship’s carpenter to fix the 
bails which are to secure him. 1851 Ord. & Regul. R. 
Engineers xix. 96 Battery Stables . . 70 Bail Stalls . . 9 ft. 
by 53 ft. 1859 ‘ StoneHENGE’ Rural Sports 583 With bales 
horses can be stowed much more thickly than with travises. 
1877 — Horse xiii. 205 A Gangway-Bail is .. a strong piece 
of oak which is dropped into a mortice in the stall-post at 
one end, and into another made in the wall opposite. 

5. (In Australia): A framework for securing the 
head of a cow while she is milked. 

1885 E. A. PeTHERICK 7x letter: The cows are taken to the 
bails, which may be in the open air, in a shed, or in stalls as 
in a stable. 


Bail, 54.4 [Godefroy says ‘In the arrondisse- 
ment of Vervains and of Avesnes, éa7/ is the name 
of a horizontal piece of wood fixed upon two 
stakes.’ This is exactly the cricket bail of the last 
century: the origin of the Fr. is uncertain ; perh. 
identical with the preceding word; scarcely an in- 
dependent repr. of L. bacze/um.] 

+1. A cross bar. Oés. 


1575 Turpervile Booke of Falconrie 358 Set them uppon 
some pearche or bayle of wood that they maye by that 
meanes the better keepe their feathers unbroken, and eschue 
the dragging of their traines upon the ground. 

2. In Cricket, name of each of the two pieces of 
wood laid across the tops of the three stumps 
which form the wicket. 

(The bails are at present made 4 inches long, turned and 
shaped on the lathe; but originally the wicket consisted of 
a single bail, two feet long, laid across two stumps. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 19 The Bail, and meaeied Stumps 
bestrew the Field. 1799 in Hayle’s Games '1803) 301 The 
striker is out if the bail is bowled off. 1813 Sforts of Child- 
hood Cricket 22 The Wicket consists of two pieces of wocd 
fixed upright, and kept together by another piece, which is 
laid across the top and is called a Bail. 1833 StRuTT Sports 
& Past. (Hone) 106 Of late years the wicket consists of three 
stumps and two bails. 1861 Wuyte-Metvitte 72/6. Nogo 
167 My bails fly upwards; and..I am disagreeably conscious 
of being ‘ bowled out.’ 


+ Bail, 54.5 Naut. Obs. Forms: 5 beyle. 7 
baile, 8 bail. [In earlier form éazée, a. F. batlle 
(in nautical language) a bucket, a pail, prob. :~ 
late L. dacuda, dim. of daca, bacca, Back sb.2] A 
bucket or shallow tub used on board ship, esp. for 
emptying out water; any small vessel used to bail 


the water out of a boat. 

1466 Vann. & Househ. Exp. 211 My master paid to Perse 
berebrewer for vj beyles for the spynas vijd. 1772 84 Cook 
Voy. (1799) 1. 157 The gentlemen likewise saw the bail of a 
canoe..madeofahumanskull. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s MWord- 
bk., Bayle, an old term for bucket. 


Bail (bél), v1 Forms: 5-7 bayl(e, 6 bale, 
baal, 6-7 baile, 6—bail. [a. OF. baz//ier, batlier, 
bailler (= Pr. bailar) :—L. bajulare ‘to bear a bur- 
den, to carry,’ afterwards ‘to carry on, manage, 
rule,’ and ‘to be guardian or tutor,’ whence éaz//er 
ranged in OF. from ‘bear, carry, handle, treat, 
manage, conduct, govern, control, rule, take charge 
of, guard,’ to ‘take hold of, receive, take, take 
away,’ and ‘hand over, deliver, give.’ From the 
last of these arose the Anglo-French legal sense of 
‘deliver,’ narrowed down in use to ‘deliver on trust 
on certain conditions.’ Sense 2 is probably imme- 
diately from Bait sé.! 3, 4, as if short for ‘let to 
bail, admit to bail,’ but clearly influenced by AF. 
bailler in sense 1, so as to make ‘deliver’ or ‘libe- 
rate’ at length the leading idea. Hence extended 
from the act of the magistrate to that of the surety, 
and used in various transferred senses.] 

I. Immediately from F. dazdlier. 

l. ‘To deliver (goods) in trust, upon a contract 
expressed or implied that the trust shall be faith- 
fully executed on the part of the bailee.’ Blackstone. 
[See BaltMEnT, Barton, BaiLEE.] 


BAIL, 


[¢ 1320 I’var-bh, Edw. //,270 A tort luy detient viij escritz, 
les queux il luy bailla a rebailler a sa volounte.] 1768 
BLacksTone Com, 11. 452 If cloth be delivered, or (in our 
legal dialect) bailed, to a taylor 1o make a suit of cloaths. 

II. Immediately from Bary sé.! 

2. To admit to bail, to liberate on bail; to re- 
lease (a person) from immediate arrest or imprison- 
ment, on security being given by one or more sureties 
that the person so released shall be dtly presented 
for trial. Sail of the magistrate. arch. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII an. 14 1R.) Al the other, if 
they would be bayled, to fynde sureties for their trueth and 
allegeaunce. 1555 cf 2-3 Wary x. § 1(1632), Such Justices 
..as haue authority to baile any prisoner brought before 
them. 1641 Termes de la Ley 35 i Upon the Bonds of these 
Sureties .. he is bailed, that is to say, set at liberty, untill 
the day appointed for his appearance. 1715 Burnet O2un 
Time m1 (R.) Jeffries was bolder, so he bailed him, 1771 
Junius Lett. \xv. 328 You have bailed a man .. whoin the 
lord mayor of London had refused to bail. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Hyst, (1876) II. viii. 3 Charles... told them he was 
content the prisoners should be bailed. 

tb. fig. and genx. To libcrate from imprisonment. 

1581 StupLey Seneca's [erc, Etens 216b, Hath hell no 
power to hold thy sprite... Or else hath Pluto baalde thee 
out? 1592 GREENE Conny Catch. 11. 3x Sirra see if your pick- 
locks will serue the turne to bale you hence. 1600 S. 
Nicnotson Acodastus (1876) 27 It’s hard to bayle imprisoned 
thoughts againe. 

3. To procure the liberation of (any onc) from 
prison or arrest, by becoming bail or security for 
him. (70 éar/ out implies that he is already in 
prison.) Also fg. 

1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed Wl. 353/1 A woman.. 
whome the same Bruistar had bailed out of Bridewell. 
1588 Suaks. 772. A. 1. iii. 299 Thou shalt not baile them, 
see thou follow me. 1642 FULLER Holy §& Prof. St... iv. 11 
The dearest Husband cannot bail his wife when death awaits 
her. 1791 Boswett Yohzson (1831) I. 233, 1 shall have my 
old friend to bail out of the round-house, @1832 MackinTosH 
Revol. of 1683 Wks, 1846 11. 281 Twenty-eight peers were 
prepared to bail them, if bail should be required. 1859 
Mrs, GASKELL Round the Sofa 58, | offer to bail the fellow out, 
and to be responsible for his appearance at the sessions. 

4. fig. To be security or pledge for; to secure, 
guarantce, protect. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Madan xii. 4 Grace aud prudence bayles 
our carefull bandes. 1620 SanpEeRSON Serm. I. 166 This 
stranger, this Lot..hath bayled you hitherto, and given 
you protection. ax1659 Ossorn Q. Eliz. (1673) 464 Let the 
Proverb s sure as Check bayl me from the least suspicion 


of hyperboly. 
[f. Batt 56.2] To hoop, gird. 


Bail, v.2 ? Ods. 
1548 |see Batten pf/. a. |. 1594 Nasue Unfort, Trav. 59 


Close soldered, and bailde about with yron. 

ail, v3 Also 6 bale. (App. ad. OF. battler 
to enclose, shut, of doubtful source: immediately 
related to bail, batlle, Bart 56.8, though it is not 
yet certain which is derived from the other ; if the 
vb. be the source, it may be perh. only another 
sense of dai/Her, to have charge of, control, guard, 
etc.: see Balt v.71] 

1. To confine. rare. 

¢1600 SHaxs. Sonnets No. 133 Prison my heart in thy steele 
bosomes warde, But then my friends heart let my poore 
heart bale, Who ere keepes me, let my heart be his garde. 
1852 Sir W. Hamitron Disc. 303 The infinite spirit does 
not bail itself under proportion and number. 

Zo bail up (in Australia): a. To secure the 
head of a cow in a ‘bail’ while she is milked; 
b. (said of bushrangers) To ‘stick up’ and disarm 
travellers in order to rob them withont resistance; 
also, zwtr. To surrender without resistance, disarm 
oneself by throwing up the arms. [The identity 
of this with a, is disputed.] 

1880 Welbourne Argus 22 July 1/7 We were bailed up by 
an armed man on horseback. — in Leisure //o. (1885) 197 
‘Bail up! ‘Throw up your arms, I'm Ned Kelly!" .3/od.ifrom 
E. A. Petherick) ‘Have you bailed up the cows?’ ‘Yes, 
they’re bailed up.’ 

Bail, v.4 Also 5-7 baile, bayle, (7-9 bale). 

Ue 
[f. Bart sb.5} Now often less correctly BALE, q.v. 
Yo lade or throw water out of a boat, etc. with 
buckets (formerly called bails), pails, basins, or 
other vessels. a. To bail ¢+e water (out). 

1613 Purcitas Pilg. 1x. xiv. 911 They bailed and pumped 
two thousand tuns and yet were ten foot deepe. 1622 R. 
Hawkins b oy. S. Sva 226 Inclearing and bayling the water. 
1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia v. 174 Buckets..to baile out the 


water. 1829 Marryvat F, MWildmay xi, One |man) to bail 
the water out. 


b. To bail the boat (out). 

1840 R. Dana Bef Alast xviii. 50 By the help of a small 
bucket and our hats we bailed her our, 184x CaTLin LV. 
Amer, [nd.(1844) 11. xlviii. 111 Ladles to bail them out. 

e. absol. 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia v. 174 Bailing and pumpin 
three daies and three nights without igieent ian, AoE Sin 
J. Berry in Lond. Gaz. No. 1720/7 Still working with the 
+s. and Bailing, but to no purpose. 

+t Bailable, «.! Os. In 5-6 baleable. [a. 
OF. baillable {. builler in sense of ‘deliver.’} Cap- 
able of being delivered, deliverable. 

1502 ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 121 If thes oure presentis lettres 
patentis .. be not baleable. 


Bailable (b¢'lib’l), a.2; also 6-7 baileable, 
bayl(e-. [f. Bart v.l and s6.1+ -aBir] 
Vi OFF Begins : Entitled to be released on bail. 
Ol. T. 


1554 cf 1-2 Mary xiii. § 3 Any person or persons .. being 
bayleable by the law. 1626 Dernarp /sle of Man (1627) 76 
To send him to Gaole, if he be not baileable. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 561 All persons shall be bailable, unless for 
capital offences. r 

2. Of an offence or process: Admitting of bail. 

1649 Se.pen Laws of (aug. 1. xxxvi. (1739) 53 Ie was .. 
admitted to Bail if the offences were bailable. 1817 Jas. 
Mite Syret. /udia 11. v. vi. 572 A capias was granted, with a 
bailable clause, 1859 Lp. J. Camrpece in Ills Law Rep. 
Il. 1x4 Directed only against bailable process. 

Bailage (bé!-lidz). Also 9 balliage, bailiage. 
[!) Bain vt, or AF. barlier to deliver: perh. there 
was an AF, *barl/iage or med.L. *balliaginm in 
this seuse.] A duty upon delivery of goods. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Water Bailiage or Bailage, 
is an antient dnty received by the city of London, for all 
goods and merchandises brought into or carried out of the 
port. r800 Corgunoun Comm. Thames xi. 332 Of Balliage, 
or Delivery of Goods. 1809 R. Lancrorn /utrod. Trade 
129 Baslage, duty paid on goods to the City of London. 

| See also BAILLIAGE. 


+Bai‘l-dock, ba'le-dock. Oés. ['f. Bat sé. 
barrier: sce Dock.}] At the Old Bailey, London, 
(formerly) ‘a small room taken from one of the 
corners of the court, and left open at the top; in 
which, during the trials, are put some of the male- 
factors.’ Scots Afag. 1753 XV. 42/1. 

1624 Heywoop Gunaik, ui. 159 The sessions is dissolved, 
the bench and bale-docke cleered. 1662 I.LLwoop A ufodiog, 
(1767) 148 Away I was taken and thrusi into the Bail-dock 
to my other Friends who had been called before me. 1670 
Penn Truth Rescued 8, 1 was commanded to the Bale- 
Dock for Turbulency and Impertinency. 1716 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5399/3 James Goodman. .made his Escape..by leaping 
over the Spikes of the Bail- Dock and the Rails at the Sessions- 
House in the Old-Baily. 1823 Lams E/ia (1860) 72, | re- 
member Penn before his accusers, and Fox in the bail-dock. 

+ Baile, bayle, /v/. Oés. [Perh. imperative 
of Fr. bailler in sense ‘Deliver (blows)! But cf. 
bailler sa fot, in Littré.] A call to combatants to 
engage, 

a@1§29 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 31 Baile, baile at you 
bothe, frantike folys! ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arvth. Lyt. Bryt. 
364 Than harodes began to crye: knightes, do your besi! 
go togyder, bayle ! bayle! Than began the tournay. 

Bailed (béild), Af/. a. [f. Bain v.14 -ED.]  Re- 
leased on bail. 

1552 Hutoer, Bayled, or lette to bayle, Vadimonio ob- 
strictus. 1664 Burner Hud. u. iii. 73 Like a Bail'’d and 
Main-priz’d Lover, Although at large I am bound over. 

Bailed (bé'ld), 7f/ a.2 [f. Batu v.2 + -Ep.] 
Hooped (and covered) as a wagon. 

1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 801 Then came the Quene in a 
litter of white clothe of golde not covered nor Bayled. 1598 
Stow Survey xli. (1603) 436 A close cart, bayled ouer. 

Bailee (béi:lz-). Law. Also 6 baily, 7 baylee. 
[f. Bar v.1+-EE,] One to whoin goods are coin- 
mitted in trust for a specific purpose. 

1528 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. § 140 (1642) 62 If..afterwards 
the Baily deliver the Obligation to whom it was nade. 1613 
Sir H. Finen Law (1636) 180 The baylement of goods to 
imploy, is, when the Bailee hath the things themselues to 
vse to anothers profil, 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 423 These con- 
tracts. .all imply a delivery from the bailor to the bailee and 
a redelivery from the bailee to the bailor. 

Bailer!. [f. Bain v.4+-ER!.] Hewho or that 
which hails water out; a man employed to bail 
out a ship; a utensil used for this purpose, a 
machine constructed to lift and throw out water 
from a pit, etc. 

1883 Kincston Paddy Finn xv. 190 There was no bailer; 
but I had seized my hat. 1883 Century Mag. July 3390/1 The 
*sand-pump’ and ‘bailer,’ employed to take up and hoist 
out the pulverized rock and water, 1883 Dasly News 15Sept. 
2/7 (Shipping, {Ship} Hardwick. .half full of water. . Bailers 
have been employed. 

Bailer?. Cricket. [f. Bary sb.4+-er1J A 
ball so bowled as to hit the bails. 

1881 Daily News 29 June 2/6 \Cricket\, A fine bailer from 
Studd beat Peake when 246 had been made. 1882 Dazly 
Yel. 27 May, A bailer from Jones just managed to destroy 
his chance. : 

Bailey (bé'li). Forms: 3 baili, 4 bayly, 
-lie, -lye, bailye, bailly, baly, 4-5 baillie, 4-6 
baily, bailie, 9 bailey. [a ME. variant of day/e, 
Bab 56.3; possibly from the med.1.. form da/iumt, 
ballium, ct. Vetns Ballium = Old Bailey, Du Cange, 
Notin Fr. It coincides in its spellings with BAILLiE, 
with which it was probably confused.] 

1. The external wall enclosing the outer court, 
and forming the first line of defence, of a feudal 
castle; and, in a wider sense, any of the circuits 
of walls or defences which surrounded the keep. 

@1300 Curs:r M, 10023 Pe midmast bailly of be pre Ditok- 
enep wel hir chastite.. Name of baily hit hab for-pi For hit 
{hir] helde cuer in baily |». bailey, bayly]. /érd. 10034 
eat stonden pre bailyes wipoute Pat wel kepen pat castel 

rom arwe shet & quarel. ¢ 1325 &. £. Addit. P. A, 1082 As 
quen I blusched vpon pat baly, So ferly per-of watz be falure. 
1851 Turner Dom, Archit. 1, i. 16 ‘The more recent habita- 
tion reared within its enclosures or baileys. 

2. In later writers: The outer court or base court 


- of a feudal castle; also, cither of the two (or three 


courts) formed by the spaces between the circuits of 
walls or defences. Hence outer bailey, tnner bailey, 
1845 Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1. 37 Bailey was a name given to 


BAILIERY. 


the courts of a castle formed by the spaces between the cir- 
cuits of walls or defences which surrounded the keep, 1851 
‘Turner Dom. Archit, 1.1.17 Vhe royal apartments were 
not in the keep, but in the court-yard, or bailey. 1862 La% 
of Ladysmede 1.93 Vhe entrance-gate.. led into a narrow 
outer bailey. : ; 

3. (Retained in proper names: e. g. the Odd Barley 
in London, the seat of the Central Criminal Court, 
so called froin the ancicnt barley or ballinm of the 
city wall between Lud Gate and New Gate, within 
which it was situated.) 

1570 Piththy Note to Papists Collier)15 The Draile, wheron 
he lay fast bound in midst olde baily street. 1587 FLeminc 
Contn, [olinshed V1. 357/x At a sessions holden in the 
justice hall in the old bailic of London. 1865 J/orn. Star 
5 July, ‘he phrase, ‘Old Bailey style,’ is an ordinary Jaron 
de parler, and is well understood to mean, .a certain license 
of vituperation which has been supposed, righily or wrongly, 
to characlerise its proceedings. 

Bailey, obs. variant of BAILte. 

Bailiage, -iary, variants of BaiLaGE, -IERY. 

Bailie (bé'li). Forms: 3 bailli, -ie, 3-4 
baili, 3-7 bayly, 4 bayli, bayely, 4-5 baylle, 4-6 
bayle, bailye, 4-8 bailly, 5 bailjhey, 5-6 baly, 
5-7 bayley, 6 baylay, bailj3ie, 7 baylie, 7-8 
baillie, bailey, 4-9 baily, 6- bailie. (ME. batlti, 
a. OF. bail (13th c.), later form of barllis, baillif, 
Bai.irr, g.v.} Another form of the word Baiuirr, 
with which it was formerly interchangeable ; now 
obsolete in England, Lut retained ina special sense 
in Scotland. 

4 1.=Baiirr 1. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. 129 To pe baylys of be toun hastiliche heo 
wende, a1300 Cursor M, 5008 Par vs tok pe hei baili [z.7. 
bailly, bayli, baily]. /dd. 9558 He ne had neuer sa gret 
envie, Als bis man for to be baillie ]z.7. bayly}. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 306/1 Mayres, Shereues, baylles, and 
suche other lasse offyces. 1494 Fanpyan //en. ///, an. 1266 
(R.) Y° baylly of the castell of Wyndesore. r50r Plum pton 
Corr. 159 Vhe baylay of Byngham Vapentake. 1527 Gaxp- 
ineR in Pocock Aec. Ref. 1. 75 Leing advised by the baly 
of Dover so to do. 1530 Profer Dyaloge (1863) 39 Euery 
secular lorde..is Gods bayly. 1598 Haxtuyt Voy, 1. 129 
Sent to the Sherife of Sudsex, to the Maior and Communalte 
of the Citie of Winchester, to the Baily of Southampton, the 
Baily of Lenne, the Baily of Kent. 1662 Futter Wosthies 
n. 129 At Ashby De La Zouch..where his Father under the 
Earl! of Huntington, was Governour or Baly of the ‘Town. 

Anmorously, 1652 Brome You. Crew 1. 364 Vhen up rise 
Randal, Bayley of the Beggars. 

2. /x Scotland, + a. formerly, The chief magis- 
trate of a barony or part of a county, having 


functions equivalent to those of a sheriff. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 190 Schyrreffys and bail3heys maid 
hethen. 1425 cts Jas. / (1597) § 63 The Kingis Baillie, or 
a Depute of the towne. 1634-46 Row //ist. A irk (1842) 87 
For other civill and criminall jurisdictions, the heretable 
baillies might supplie thal part. 1754 Erskine Prine, Sc. 
Lavw (1809) 38 Where lands, not erected into a regality, fell 
into the King’s hands, he appointed a bailie over them, whose 
jurisdiction was equal to that of a sheriff. 

b. now. A municipal magistrate corresponding 
to the English alderman, 

1484 Caxton Chynalry 23 Kynges ard prynces which make 
prouostes and baillyes of other persones than of kny3tes. 
1558 /ustr. of Sasine in Annals of Hawick 331 In the hands 
of Adam Cessfurde, ane of ye bailzies of Hawick. 1609 
Skenr Reg. A/ag. 128 At the first head Court after Michael- 
mes, the Baillies sould be chosen. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 
II. 162 Edinburgh is governed by a lord provost, four baillies. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, I am a free burgess and a magis- 
trate o’ Glasgow; Nicol Jarvie is my name, | am a bailie, 
be praised for the honour. 

+3.=BarLirr 2. és. (or dial.) 

¢ 1340 Cursor M.(Trin.) r2914 As baily |Cot#. bedel] gop 
bifore Iustise. ¢1386 Cuaucer Freres 7. 92 ‘ Artow thana 
buyely?’ ‘Ye,’ quod he. ¢1460 Townley Myst.17 A mekille 
myschaunce And the bayles us take. 1542 BrinkLow Com- 
playne Vii. (1874! 21 Every man is a bayly to attache a felon. 
c 1600 NorvEN Sfec, Srit. Cornw. (1728! 73 A libertye when 
the Sh’rifes Baylye can not areste. 16€8 SuaDWeELt Sullen 
Lov. um. Wks. 1720 I. 63 Worse than a Bayley, that arrests 
in the Inns of Court. iin Scotland, constables specially em- 
ployed in carrying out the Tweed Fisheries’ Acts are called 
Water-bailies.) 

Sig. 1621 QuaRLes Aregalus “ /’. \1678) 120 Natures pale- 
fac'd Bailey now distrains His blood. 

+ 4. = BarLire 3. Odés. 

€1375 Wvycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1869 1. 24 Pis bailly | Luke 
xvi. 1] was worldly wyse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 41/3 Vhat 
Eleazar the sone of my baily be myn heyr. 1523 Fitzners. 
{usb, § 134 If thou haue any wode to sell. cause thy bayly 
..to do it for the. s60z PutsicKr and Pt. Parall. 45 A 
bailie is he to whom a speciall charge of procuring a muns 
profite, and the valuable increase of his wealth is committed. 
1661 Perys Diary 19 July, Agreeing with Hauker to have a 
care of my business in my absence..to Le our bayly. 1688 
Suapwett Sgr, Alsatian. i. 43 A very pretty fellow for a 
gentleman's bailey. 1730 Swirt Panegyr. Dean Misc. 1735) 
Vv. 137 You merit new Be siscients daily : Our Thatcher, 
Ditcher, Gard'ner, Baily. 

5. Bailie-errant = bailiff-errant: see Batt 4. 

1528 Tinwate Obed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 204 The sheriffs, 
baily-errants, constables, and such like officers. 

Bailie, variant of Battuir, Ods., jurisdiction, 
and of BarLey, court-wall of a castle. 

Bailiery, -ary (bé'licri, bé'lijri). Obs. exc. 
ffist, Forms: 7-9 baillerie, -ery, baylerie, bay- 
liary, 7-5 bailiary, 8 bailliary, -ery, 8-9 bail. 
iery. [In 1;th c. barllerte, a. F. * barllerte office of 
the da/7f or Bartir.} ‘The jurisdiction of a bailie; 
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BAILIESHIP. 


esp., in Scotland, before the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions, a district administered by a bailie 
instead of by a sheriff. 

1425 Acts Jas. I (1597) § 67 That ilke Schireffe giue open 
bidding to the people of his Bailliarie. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 161 Within their houses, lands, bounds, or Bailleries. 
1639 Spottiswoop //ist, Ch. Scot. v1.(1677) 286 Proclamations 
sent.to the Sheriffdoms of Edinburgh, Hadington, Linlithgow 
..and to the Bailiaries of Kyle and Cunningham. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Fas. //, Wks. (1711) 24 The baylerie of 
Aberbrothock. 1679 Proclam. Edinb. 4 May, Baylifis of Re- 
galitiesand Bayliaries. 1708 Procéam. 11 July in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4456/1 We Require .. Baillies of Bailliaries. 1754 Er- 
SKINE Princ. Sc. Law (1809\ 38 By the late jurisdiction act, 
20 Geo. II. c. 43, all heritable regalities and bailieries, and 
all such heritable sheriff-ships and stewartries, as were only 
parts of a shire, are dissolved. i 

Bailieship (béilijfip). Forms: 4- bailly-, 
baili-, bayely-, baili-, bealie-, bayly-, bailie-, 
-ship, -shypps. [f. BAiLie + -sHIP: see also 
BAILIFFSHIP.] 


t 1. Stewardship. 7’#. and fig. Obs. 

€1375 Wyciir Sern, Sel. Wks. 1869 J. 22 A reckenynge 
of pi baillyship. 1532 Herver Nexophon's Househ. (1768) 
58 What profyte shulde we haue by his bayelyshyppe? 
1582 N. T,(Rhem.) Like xvi. 2 Render account of thy baili- 
ship: for now thou canst no more be baiuife. 

2. The office of a bailie or (oés.) a bailiff. 

1472 Plumpton Corr, 27 The office of the bailiship of 
Sesey. 1589 IVills & /uxv. N.C. (1860) 166 With all my ryght 
of the bealieship of Carham. 1602 FuLbEcKeE 2nd Pt, Parall. 
45 More agreable to our lawe especially in this matter of 
bailieship. eer 

3. The district under a bailie or bailiff. 

1302 ARNOLD Chron (1811)212 Them which out of his bay- 
lyship comen as marchauntis. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1398/2 
The Baylyship of Drenthe, which is a part of the Province 
of Groningen. 

Bailiff (berlif). Forms: 3-5 baillif, 3-7 
bailif, 4 balyf, 5 baillyve, 6 bailliff, bailiffe, 
baliffe, balyfe, -yve, -ive, baylyff, bailiefe, 6-7 
baylife, bayliffe, 7 baliffe, bailive, bayllive, 
7-8 bayliff, 6~ bailiff. [ME. Jaz//if, a. OF. datllif, 
obj. case of dazllis (12th c.):—late L. dajulivus, 
prop. an adj. f. bayz/us, originally ‘ carrier,’ after- 
wards ‘carrier on, manager, administrator.’ (See 
Baw 56.1 and cf. dajud/are under Baru v1 Bazu- 
/ivus thus meant ‘ (one) having the nature or char- 
acter of a bdjulus. In med.L, Jallivus, bazllivies, 
Jalivus, from the F. and Eng. words.)] 

1. One charged with public administrative autho- 
rity in a certain district. a. In Zxgland, formerly 
applied to the king’s officers generally, including 
sheriffs, mayors, etc. nominated by him, but esfe- 
cially to the chief officer of a hundred ; still the 
title of the chief magistrate of various towns, as 
the High-bailiff of Westminster, and of the keeper 
of some of the royal castles, as the Bali of 
Dover Castle. 

1z97 R. Giouc. 473 That ple solde be ibro3t Biuore the 
king and is bailifs. a 1300 Cursor M. 6445 Jetro him gaf 
counsaile vnder baillifes [v.7. baillis, bayles, bailies] ham to 
sette. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 213 The quene sent 
in hast to the Baillifs of wynchestre. 1691 Woop A474. 
Oxon. I1./290 His father.. was then Bailive of Hem- 
lingford hundred. 1757 Burxe Adridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 343 The bailiffs of hundreds, and tithings, and boroughs, 
with their people. 1835 Pexxy Cycé. 111. 290/1 The sheriff 
is called the King’s bailiff, and his county is his bailiwick. 
1873 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. v. 102 The gerefa, who becomes 
after the Conquest the bailiff of the hundred. /é/d. II1. xxi. 
561 In those towns in which there was no mayor, the presi- 
dency of the local courts remained with the bailiffs. 

g. 1655 Fucver /fist. Cai. (1840) 105 Down comes the 
bailiff of Bedford (so the country-people commonly call the 
overflowing of the river Ouse), attended .. with many ser- 
vants .. and breaks down all their paper-banks. 

b. Used as the English form of the title of 
various foreign magistrates; e.g. the French 
batlii, and German Landvogt ; also of the daz//y or 
first civil officer in the Channel Islands, and for- 
merly also of the Sc. BAILiE. 

1681 ActiScotl.’, Lond. Gaz. No. 1649/2 Sheriffs, Stewards, 
Bailiffs of Royalty and Regality. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 
23 One of the Magistrates of Glasgow .. made a Bailiff by 
the Archbishop. 1694 FALLE Ferseyv. 129 Bailiffand Jurats 
of the said Isle for the time being. 1753 Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) II. 1. iv. 22 The great bailiff of the district, of which 
there are .. about twenty five in the hanoverian dominions. 
1855 Mutman Laz. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. vil. 366 Henry while 
yet Bailiff of the Empire, during the captivity of Baldwin. 
1860 Mortiey Netherd, (1868) I. iii. 77 De Griyse formerly 
bailiff of Druges. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. 1v. xxiii. 524 
The Baitif or Judge, is the first civil officer in each island, 
1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1. u. ii. 492 A royal envoy, the bailiff 
of Lyons. ae ’ 

2. An officcr of justice under a sheriff, who exe- 
cutes writs and processes, distrains, and arrests; a 
warrant officer, pursuivant, or catchpoll. 

1377 Lancer. J’. 72. B. ut. 59 Shireues and here clerkes, 
Bedelles and Baillives. 1538 Bate Zire Lawes 1613 Ther 
someners and ther scribes .. With balyues and catchpolles. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xix. 67 Returned by the 
Shiriffe and warned by his bayliffe. 1611 Suaxs. Wind. 7. 
1v, iii. oz He hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Pro- 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 330 P 3, 


cesse-seruer (a Bayliffe). 
1863 


I was arrested and conveyed .. toa Bayliff’s house. 


Verton LBA //unter 326 A bailiff making an inventory of | 


goods on which he has taken execution. 


626 


Jig. 21656 Br. Hatt Rem. IVs. (1660) 22 The conscience 
is but God’s Bayliff. 

3. The agent of the lord of a manor, who col- 
lects his rents, etc.; the steward ofa landholder, 
who manages his estate; one who superintends 


the husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant. 

1531 Eryot Gov.in. xx. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 17a, 
Which they shall delyver unto the stewarde or baylife. 1617 
Fanua Ling. 526 The baliffe gathereth-in harvest into the 
barne. 1678 R. LestraNnce Sexeca’s Mor. (1702) 420 My 
Bayliff told me ‘twas none of his Fault. 1848 KincsLey 
Saint's Trag. 1. il. 156 Here's Father January taken a 
lease of March month, and put in Jack Frost for bailiff. 
1866 Geo. Exiot #. //ol¢ (1868) 36 I’m going over one of the 
farms .. with the bailiff. 

4. Comb. as bailif-haunted; + bailiff-errant 
(see quot.) ; bailiff-peers, assessors of the bailiff 
of atown. See also BeM-BAILIFF. 

1612 Davies IVhy Ireland, etc. (1787) 201 The under- 
sheriffs and bayliffs errant are better guides and spies. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 35 Baylifes Errant are those that the 
Sherife maketh and appointeth to go about the County to 
execute Writs, to summon the county, Sessions, assises and 
such like. 1707 Lond.Gaz. No. 43381 The humble Address 
of the Bailiff, Recorder .. Bailiff-Peers, Town Clerk, and 
Burgesses of Wenlock. 1812 J. & H. Smitu Rey. Addr., 
Cui bono ix, The bailiffhaunted throng. 

Bailiffry. xare. Also 7 bailivery. [f. prec. 
+-RY. Cf. Baitiery.] The office or jurisdiction 
of a bailiff, or bailie ; a BalLiEry. 

1598 Stow Surv. (Strype 1754) I]. v xxvii. 474/1 The 
Sheriffs Aldermen and Serjeants by authority of their Bail- 
ivery. 1708 CHAMBERLAYNE SZ. Gt. Brit. i. 1. ii. (1743) 
306 Hereditary bailitfs of the king’s Bailiffry [anglicized for 
baities and bailiery), 

Bailiffship (bz liffip). 
The office of bailiff. 

1651 W. Cartwricut Ordinary in Dodsl. O. P. X. 238 Let 
me now begin My bailiff-ship. 1863 CHEvRon in JW. § Q. 
Ser. m1. III, 185 The bailiff-ship or ministration of justice. 

+ Bailiffwick. Os. [f. as prec. + -wick.] 

1. The district under the jurisdiction of a bailiff. 

1709 StryvPe Ann. Ref. I. xxvi. 312 In case the sheriff.. 
return, that the party .. could not be found within his bailiff- 
wick. 1766in Entick Loudon IV. 319 Proclaimed .. through- 
out the whole bailiffwick. 

2. The office of a bailiff ;= BAILIFFSHIP. 

1509 Act 1 Hen. V/TI. xix. § 6 Baillifwikes or Bailly- 
shyps of the Maners of Multon and Skirkebekys. 1570 
Act 13 Eliz. iv. § 13 His .. office of Sheriffwicke, Escheator- 
ship or Bay liffewike. 

3. Stewardship. 

1605 Answ. Supp. Disc. Rom. Doctr. 25 Popes and Princes 
must render account of their Bailifewicke. 

Bailing, z2/. sd. [f. Bam v.+-1nel.] A 
releasing on bail. 

1542-3 Act 346 35 Hen.] 7/1, xxvii. § 50 For the apparaunce 
and baylynge of common maynprise, two pens. 1628 in 
Rushw. //is¢. Codd. (1659) 1. 529 Bayling is a grace or favor 
of a Court of Justice. 

Bailing, v4/. 5.2 [f. Bain v.4+-1nc1.] The 
lading or scooping of water out of a boat. 

1682 Sir J. Berry in Loud. Gaz. No. 1729/7 All our Pumps 
and Materials for bailing. 1748 Anson Voy, 1. iil. 24 With 
four pumps and bailing he could not free her. 


+Bailiric. O¢s. [f. Baitie+-ric, OE. ric 
tule, dominion.] = BaiLiwick. 

1570 Levins Manip. 121 There be dyuers other that ende 
in vécke or wicke, signifying offices which have their latine 
in a¢us, or in #rva:as..A Baylyrick vildicatus, a Bayly- 
wick villicatura, Pe 

+Bailivate. Oés. (ad. med.L. datllivatzs, bal- 
livatus, f. ballivus, £. F,. bazllif; see -atE1.] The 


office of a bailiff, bailiffship. 

17zx Strypr Lccl. Mem. 11}. 111. 30 With the bailivate of 
the town of Eltham. 

Bailive, -ry, obs. forms of BAILIFF, -RY. 

Bailiwick (bé'lijwik). Forms: 5-9 bayly-, 
bally-, bayli-, baili-, bali-, baily-, bayl-, baylie-, 
baly-, bailly-, bailli-, -weke, -wyke, -wick(e, 
-wik(e (more than 20 forms). [f. B\ILiE +-WIcK: 
see also BAILIFFWICK.] 

1 A district or place under the jurisdiction of a 
bailie or bailiff. Used in Ang. Hist. as a general 
term including sherzffdom ; and applied to foreign 
towns or districts under a vogt or daz//2, 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. ATon. (1714) 123 A mean 

3aylitf may do more in his Bayly-Weke. 1574 tr. Littleton’s 
Tenures 51a, By the othe of xii true men of hys bayliwike. 
1596 SPENSER State /red. Wks. (1862) 553'2 The sheriffe of 
the shire, whose peculiar office it is to walke up and downe 
his bayli-wicke. 1678 T. Jones Heart §& Right Sox. 88 Our 
British Isles, which never were within the diocess or bayliwick 
of Rome. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 11. 355 A fair 
Bailiwick and Town corporate. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 
305 Berne. This Canton contains 72 bailiwicks. 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Ist. Ww. xxiii. 519 Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, to- 
gether with Herm ..composing the Bailiwick of Guernsey. 
1884 Law WKep. Chanc. Div. XXV. 341 The sheriff .. made 
areturn.. that Mr. S. had no lay fee within his bailiwick. 

2. The office or jurisdiction of a bailie or a 
bailiff. (Now only //7sz.) 

1494 Fanyan vu. 528 The offyce of ballywyke. @ 1649 
Jorumm. oF Ilawtu. Yas. 1. Wks. (1711) 88 A suit .. ahout 
the ballywick of Jedburgh-forrest. 1687 N. Jounston Assur. 
Abbey Lands 69 Other Wocleciastical Benefices, Provost- 
ships, Baly-wicks, Commendams, Canon-ships, etc. 1875 
Stupss Const, /1ist. 11. xvii. 557 No gift of land, franchise 
.. or bailiwick should be made. 


[f as prec. +-SHIP.] 


BAILMENT, 
+ 3. Stewardship. (Cf. BainiEsHIP.) Obs. 


1550 CrowLey Efigr. 1257 Christe shall saie at the laste 
daye, Geve accounts of your baliwickes. 1601 Dent Path. 
Heaven (1603) 171 To give an account of our bailywicke. 

4. Comb. bailiwick-town, a town under the 
jurisdiction of a bailiff; the chief town ofa hundred. 

1675 Ocitey Brit. 172 Hexham .. is at present a well-built 
Bailiwick Town. 1724 Dr Fos, etc. Zour Gt. Brit. (1769) 
III. 241 The Bailiwick-town of Hexham. 

Baille, obs. form of Bai. in various senses. 

Baillery, obs. form of BaILiery. 

Bailliage (bzilicdz). Forms: 6 bayly-, 6-7 
bali-, 7 balli-, bayli-, baily-, 8- baill-, bail-, 
bailliage. [a. F. Jaz/iiage (= Pr. batliatge, Sp. 
bailiage), f. batl/i: see BalLIFF and -aGr. Made 
inmed.L, éa7//.2)agium, baliaticum, but answering 
toa L. type *éajelivaticum.] 

1. The jurisdiction or district of a bailiff; for- 
merly sometimes applied to an English bailiwick, 
but now only to that of a French or Swiss éazd/7, 
or other foreign prefecture. 

1513 Kart Worc. in Strype Zccl. Alem. 1.1. 5 This town.. 
and all the bayliage should have noresort .. but tothe Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 1525 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 11. cci. 
[cxcvii.] 615 The hole duchy of Acquytayne. . baylyages, syg- 
nories, and wasselages. 1599 Haxktvuyt Voy. II. 80 The first 
baliage or priorie that should be vacant. 1680 Relig. Dutch: 
iv. 38 Divonne, in the Balliage ofGex. 1777 Howarp Prisous 
Eng. (1780) 81 The other prison for the ielsce contains 
nineteen chamhers. 1791 Burke Af/. Whigs Wks. VI. 231 
The several orders, in their several baillages .. were the 
‘people’ of France. 1882 Athengum 30 Dec. 896'2 The 
twelve peers of the castle had .. appeal in some cases from 
the sovereign bailliage. 

© See also BAILIAGE. 

+ Baillie, bailly. 04:. Forms: 3-4 baillie, 
bailye, balye, 4 baili, -y, balie, bayly(e, beylie, 
4-5 baly, baillye, 5 bailly, bayllye, 4-8 bailie. 
[ME. dazdlze, a. OF. batilie (= Pr. bailia, It. balia’ 
:-late L. Aajulia, f. dajulus officer, bailiff (It. 
batlo, balio, Pr. batle, OF. batl), with Romanic -z-a 
of office. In med.L. Jal/ia, balia, baylia, bayllia, 
from the modern langs. In Eng. the old spellings 
arc mixed up confusedly with those of BaILiz 
(F. dati?) and Baitey (F. éaz//e).] 

1. The jurisdiction, authority, charge, or office 
of a B\ILiz or Bal.irr, in the original sense ; juris- 
diction or charge committed to an officer, dele- 
gated authority ; stewardship. 

c1305 Fall & Passion 22 in E. E. P, (1862) 13 God 3af him 
a gret maistre..of paradis al be balye. 1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. 280 Pise tuo had baly of pis londes tueye. 1388 
Wycuir Luke xvi. 2 3Jelde reckynyng of thi baili, for thou 
mizte not now be baili. c1g00 Gamelyn 709 Now is thy 
brother scherreue, and hath the baillye. 1553-87 Foxe 
A. § AM. 1. 623/1 Then it shall be said to us .. yeld reckon- 
ing of thy baily. 1738 /és¢. Crt. Excheg. i. 3-There were 
two Sorts of Jurisdictions, the Fieffal and Bailie .. This was 
the ordinary Jurisdiction which from the Bailees in Nor- 
mandy was here delivered over to the Sheriffin every County 
which thence was called his Bailywick. 

2. gen. Jurisdiction, authority, control, charge. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 9551 pis ilk king .. A seruand had in his 
baili[v.7. bayly, baily]. c1380 Sx Ferznd. 4335 He hauep* 
on ys baylye x. pousant kny3tes .. To don al at ys wille. 
c1400 Rom, Rose 4302 Whanne Jelousie Hadde Bealacoil in 
his baillie. c¢1450 AZerdiu vii. 111 His seal, whiche that Vlfin 
hath yet in his kepyngein his bailly. c1460 Towzeley Alyst. 
207 Thou art here in our baly withoutten any grace of skap. 
1475 Caxton F¥ason 60b, Whan the quene Ysiphile sawe 
that she had Jason inher bayllye 

3. The district under the jurisdiction of a BAILIFF 
or BalLi£; a bailiwick, 

[1z92 Britton 1. ii, §9 Ayiours ge en sa baillie (Elsewhere 
than in his bailiwick).] ¢1314 Guy Warw. 249 Wold God .. 
That he were here in mi beylie. c1325 EZ. &. Addit. P. A. 
315 Pou schal won in pis bayly. 1330 R. BruNNE Chroz. 61 
Pe duke Siward had taken in his balie Machog. 

Bailliwage, obs. form of BAILLiaGE. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1996/3 Certain Bailliwages belonging 
to them that border upon the French Territories. 

Bailment (be'lmént). [a. OF. batllement, f. 
bailler to bail, give, deliver.] 

1. Delivery, handing over, or giving for a specific 
purpose; according to Blackstone, delivery in trust, 
upon a contract expressed or implied, that the 
trust shall be faithfully executed on the part of 
the bailee. 

160z Futsecke 1st Pt. Parad. Introd. viij, To treat of bor- 
rowing and lending, and of the bailement or deliuery of 
goods and chattels. 1624 Termes de la Ley 39 Bailement is 
a diliuerie of things .. to another, sometimes to be deliuered 
backe to the bailor .. sometimes to the vse of the Bailee, 1768 
Biacxstone Com. II. 452. 1809 R. LANGrorD /xtrod, 
Trade 129 Bailuent, goods delivered in trust for the fulfil- 
ment of an agreement. 1875 Poste Gazus 111. 423 Deposit, 
loan for use, pawn or pledge, letting and hiring, and man- 
date, are grouped together in English law under the head 
of Bailments. — ais > 

2. The action of bailing a prisoner or person ac- 
cused. Also the record of the same. 

1554 Act 1 § 2 Alary xiii. § 3 (An Act touching Bailment 
of Persons). . At the Time of the said Bailment or Mainprise. 
1581 LampBarve /iven. itl. ii. (1588) 338 The booke of the 
Norman Customes calleth Barlement a live prison. 1619 
Darton Countr. Fust. cxiv, Bailment ..is the saving or 
delivery of a man out of prison, before that he hath satisfied 
the law. 1628 Auxg's Letéer in Rushw. (1659) 1. 560 Our 


BAILO. 


Judes shall proceed to the Deliverance or Bailment of the 
risoner. 1772 Junius Lett. \xviii. 340 Fhe business touch- 
ing bailment of prisoners. 1826 sIct Geo. /V, \niv. § 3 [The 
magistrate is to] subscribe all examinations, informations, 
bailments, and recognizances. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke 1.i.5. 

| Bailo (bai-lo). Rarely baile. [It. daz/o (also 
balio = Pg. bailio, Sp. bayle, batle, Vr., F. batle, OF. 
batl):—L. bijulus, orig. ‘carrier, bearer of burdens,’ 
subscq. ‘tutor, governor, administrator, magis- 
trate, bailiff’; in med.L. also baz/us, balius. See 
Bart sé.) and Buttirr.] The title of the Venetian 


‘Resident’ at the Ottoman Porte. 

1682 Weer Journ. Greece 1. 1 A Bailo, or Ambassador 
from the Siate of Venice, was to part for Constantinople. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4139/4 Their Bailo or Resident at the 
Ottoman Porte. 1832 tr. Sismondi's Ital. Rep. xi. 254 A 
baile, who was to be.. its ainbassador there, and the judge 
of all the Venetian subjects in the Levant. 

Bailor (béi:lg1). Law. [f. Bart v.b+-or; cf. 
bailee.} One who delivers goods, etc. to another 
for a specific purpose. 

1602 Futuecke 2nd Pt, Paral, 31 The bailor shall not anie 
way be charged by vertue ofthis bond. 1624 [see BatLMENT]. 
1830 Zdin. /ncycl WA. 207 In bailment there is a special 
qualified property transferred from the bailor to the bailee, 
together with the possession. 1845 Laz Ref., Com. Bench 
1. 672 arg.) A bailee of goods for hire, by selling them, 
determines the bailment, and the bailor may maintain trover 


against the purchaser, . 

Bailsman (béilzm&n). [f. Ja7s, gen. of 
Bait 56.14 May.] One who gives bail for an- 
other; a bail. 

1862 TroLtope Orley F. xiii. 97 To act as one of the bails- 
men for his mother’s appearance at the trial. 1875 STuBBs 
Const. Hist. UN. xx. 425 Yor each of them manucaptors or 
bailsmen were provided. 

Baily, obs. form of Batmig, BarLey, BAILuis. 

+ Bain (béin), a. (sb.) and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 4-5 bayn, 5 beyn, 5-6 bayne, 6-9 bane, 
6-7 bain. [a. ON. dein straight, direct ; also, 
ready to servc, hospitable.] 

A. adj. 1. Ready, willing, inclined. 

1325 £. F. Alt. P. C. 136 So bayn wer bay bobe two, 
his bone for to wyrk. ¢1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 104 To 
batayle be ye bayne, 1513 Douctas Eneis 1. ii. 58 To 
seik 3our ald modir mak 30u bane. c¢1550 Turke § Gowin 
tog in Furniv. Percy Folro I. 94, I will be att thy bidding 
baine. 1674 Ray V.Countr. Was. 4 Bain,Willing, Forward. 

2. Supple, lithe, limber. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 29 Beyn or plyaunte, Flextbilis. 1565 
Gotpine Ovid's Alet. 111. (1593) 77 And wantonly they writh 
-- among the waves their bodies baine and lyth. 1674 Ray 
S.& £. Countr, Was. 59 Barn, Lithe, limber-joynted. 

3. Direct; near, short. worth. dial. [Cf. ON. 
‘beinstr vegr straightest, shortest way,’ Vigfusson.] 

1864 Atkinson IVhitby Gloss., Banest, nearest, ‘That way 
’s the banest.’” 1864 T. CLarky in Aendal Alerc. 30 Jan. 
(Westin. dial), A swind mi ways t' banest geeat ower t’ fell. 

B. quasi-sé. A ready or willing one. 

1460 Townelevy Myst. 82 He has bene sene agane, The 

buxumnes of his bane [resperit humrltftatem ancillz suz). 
C. as adv. 1. Readily, willingly. 

¢1325 ELE. Allit, P. B. 1511 Ful bayn birlen pise ober. 
¢1450 Gaw., 4 Gologras 1. vi, The berne besely and bane 
blenkithym about, 1513 Doucias 42neis v. Prol. 58 Byand 
byssely, and bane {z.7. bayne], buge, beuir, & bice. 

2. Conveniently near, ‘handy.’ north, dial. 

a1700 Axc. Poems, Ball. etc. (1846) 215 Bane ta Claapan 
town-gate lived an oud Yorkshire tike. 1824 Craven Dial, 
i. 11 We're vara bane tot’ beck. 

+ Bain, 54. Obs. Forms: 5-6 baygne, 3-7 
bayne, baine, 6-7 bane, bain. [a. F. daz ( = Pr. 
banh, It. bagno, Sp. bato):—L. balneum bath.) 

1. A quantity of water or other liquid placed in 
a suitable receptacle, in which one may bathe. 

1475 Caxton Yasou 105b, His lady .. had made redy a 
right fayr baygne. 1594 Carew //fuarte’s Exam. Wits xv. 
(1596) 284 The baigne must consist of water fresh and warme. 
1614 CHAPMAN Odyss. x. 567 My men, In Circes house, were 
all, in several bain, Studiously sweeten’d. @ 1641 Be. Moux- 
tTAGU Acts & Mon. 306 [They] had caused a bane of warmed 
oyle to be provided for him. 

Jig. 1§63 Wyrr. for Mag. Induct. Ixvii, And bathed him 
tn the bayne Of his sonnes blud before the altare slayne. 


b. The vessel in which this water is held. 

1491 Caxton Vttas Patr. (W. de W.) 11. 273a/1 He axed of 
hym yf he had ony bayne wherin he myghte wasshe hym. 
1523 Lp. Berxers Frorss. 1. cccciv. 702 The cradell wherein 
the erle was kept .. and a fayre bayne wherein he was wont 
tobebayned, 1543 Recorpe Gr, Arts(1640)402 He chanced 
to enter into a Baine full of water to wash him. 


e. abstractly, An act of bathing, a bath. 

1483 Caxton Esofe 2b, Chargyng hym to kepe them tyl 
he .. retourned fro his bayne. 1563 B. Gooce -e/ogs(Arb.) 
116 Pryncely Nymphes accompanyed Diana in her Baynes. 

2. A room or building fitted up for bathing, 
having hot baths, etc.; a public bath; = Bacnio 1, 

1494 Fasyan vy. cxxv. 106 Whan he came out of his stewe 
or bayne. 1530 Pacsor. 182 Vues estevues, a hote house or 
abayne. 1540 Hyrpe Views’ /nstr. Chr. Wom. (1592) U iij, 
That rude and uncomly manner .. that men and their wives 
shal wash both together in one bane. 1606 HoLtanp 
Seton. 216 He passed through a crosse lane to the Baines 
for to bath. 1693 WW. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen. 197 Bain 
or Bath, Badnersm. 

3. A spring of hot or medicinal water. 

1538 Lecanp /¢in. 11. 66 The Colour of the Water of the 
Baynes is as it were a depe Blew Se Water. 1610 Hottanp 
Camden's Brit. 1. 557 Buxton, that of great name shalt be 
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for hote and holsome baine. 16g5 Dicces Compl, Auédass. 
136 Gone to Arragon, to certain Baynes there, for her health. 

4. in f/. Stews; = BaGyio sé, 3. 

1541 Exvot /mage Gov. (1549) 6 In common baines and 
bordell houses. 1599 Br. Hact Saé. vi. i. 27 As pure as olde 
Labulla from the baynes. 

5. Chem. An apparatus for heating through the 
medium of water, sand, ete., more gradually than 
by direct exposure to fire. Cf. Batu. 

1477 Norton Ord, Allch. v. in Ashm. 11652) 62 Baines maie 
helpe and cause also destruction. 1657 W. Cotes «hho in 
Eden xxxvi, It has been bathed well in the bain or stove. 

6. Comb., as bain keeper. 

1569 J. Sanrorp -lyrippa’s Van. Artes 107 b, Likewise 
Barbars, Bainekepers, and Shepherdes. 1603 Hottaxn /’/u- 
tarch’s Alor. 174 (R.) Yaking no pleasure nor delight in the 
world .. no more than the bain-keeper’s poor asse. 

+ Bain, v. Os. Forms: 5 baygne, 5-6 
bayn(e, 7 baigne, 6-7 baine. [a. F. éazgne-r 
(=Pr. banhar, Sp. batur, It. bagnare) :~L. balned- 
re, f. dbalneum bath.] 

L. trans. and reff. To bathe or wash ; to drench. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. vi. x. (1495) 195 The myd- 
wyfe.. baynyth hym with salte and hony to comforte his 
lymmes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 1. iv. 32 Whan the knyhtes 
ben iaad they ben bayned or bathed. 1577 Hanmer ai nc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619) 50 John the Apostle ..to baine himself, 
entred into a bath. 1602 Carew Coruwal/ 108 b, To baigne 
them .. with a worse perfume. 

b. fig. or rhelorically. 

1491 Caxton Vrtas Patr.(W. de W.) 1. Ixvi. 115,a/2 His 
body was alle bayned and bydewed in teres and water. 1557 
Eart Surrey in Tottell’s AZrse. (Arb.) 5 Salt teares doe 
bayne iny brest.  @ 1652 J. Vicars in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 124 
Haile-stones he rained, And with feirce flames of fire them 
bained. 

2. intr. (for reff.) To bathe oneself. /z7. and fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/, Ne neuer rasour touched his 
heed ne he neuer baygned. c 1§00 Love Song in Halliw. 
Nuge P. 68 In gladnesse | swym and baine. 1573 TwrNxe 
énetd. x1. Kk jb, The launce .. in virgins blood doth bayne. 

Bain, obs. form of Baye; north. dial. f. Boxe. 

+Bained, baynyd, z. 0Od;. [a. OF. daien, 
bayen, bain, bayn; altcred to the form of an Eng. 
pa. pple.] Of peas and beans: Burst, split. 

© 1440 Promp. Parv. 21/1 Baynyd, as benys or pesyn, /resus. 

+ Baini‘lla. 0és. rare—'. [Early form of Va- 
NILLA ; cf. Pg. basnztha.] 


1691 WortipGce Treat. Cider 178 Some compound with it 
-. Orejuela, Bainilla, Sapoyall, Orange-flower-water. 

+Bai-ning, 74/.sé. [f. Bais v. + -1NG1.] Bathing. 

1528 Paynect Salerue Regim. Y ij b, Eschewe .. laborious 
baynynge. 

+Barnly, adv. Obs. [f. Baty a.+-L¥2.] Read- 
ily, willingly ; at once, 

c1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8082 Then Breisaid, the bright, 
bainly onswart. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 164 And to thare 
bydyng baynly bow. 

{| Bain-marie (benjmar7). [F.; ad. L. bal- 
neum Marizx (14th c.), lit. ‘the bath of Mary, 
so called, Littré thinks, from the gentleness of this 
method of heating.] (See quot.) 

1822 Kitcuener Cook's Oracle 398 ‘ Bain-Marie’ is a flat 
vessel containing boiling water ; you put all your stewpans 
into the water, and keep that water alway's very hot, but it 
must not boil. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 280 Bain-marie, a 
vessel of water in which saucepans, etc. are placed to warm 
food, or to prepare it and some pharmaceutical preparations, 

Bair, obs. form of Bart, Boar, Bore. 

|| Bairam (bairi-m, bairim). Forms: 6 beyram, 
7 bairan, 8 bajram, bayram,6-bairam. (Turk. 
batram, beiram, Pers. «\,.) bairdm.] The name 


of two Mohammedan festivals—the Lesser Batram, 
lasting three days, which follows the fast of Ra- 
madan, and the Grevter Bairam, seventy days 
later, lasting four days. 

1599 Hakcuyt Voy. 11.1. 196 The Turkes Beyram .. one of 
their chiefest feastes. 1687 Loved. Gaz. No. 2291/2 Their 
Lesser Bairam .. falls out about the middle of October. 
1813 Byron Giaour viii, To-night the Bairam feast’s begun. 

Bairn (béin, in Sc. bern). Forms: a. 1-3 
bearn, 2-3 bern, beern, (4 byern,) 7 berne, bearn. 
8. 1-9 barn (3 barrn, barin, 4 baron), 4-7 barne. 
y. 5-y bairn. [Common Teutonic: OE, écarn= 
OF ris. der, OS., OHG., MIIG., Goth., ON., Da., 
Sw. darn, MDu. bare) :—OTeut. *barno-< m2), f.ber- 
an to bear. Lost in G. and Du.; also in southern 
Eng., where the modern repr. of OE. dvar7 would 
have been éern ‘cf. ferv) or barn (cf. arm, warn). 
In fact, dere survived in the south to 1300, darz 
still survives in northern English, and was used 
by Shakspere; dazrn is the Scotch form (cf. fasr7, 
airm, wairn), occasionally uscd in literary Eng- 
lish since 1700. It is doubtful whether the deve, 
éearm of some 17th c. Eng. writers was a survival 
oi the early southern form, or a variant spelling 
of dairn. The pl. dxe72 in Ormin is the ON. 4677, 
hence it is probable that the northern singular 
barn is as much of ON. as of OE. origin.] 

A child; a son or danghter. (Expressing rela- 
tionship, rather than age.) 


a Been 1063 Beowulf mabelode, bearn Ecxbéowes. 
€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 35 Dzt se sin eowres Fader bearn. 


‘lifes sie. 


BAISEMAIN. 


¢ 1160 //atton G. ibid., Eowres Fader barn. a@ 1200 Trin, 
Coll, Hom, 131 Alle pe bernes. pe ben boren of wifes bosem. 
¢ 1230 ciner. R. 272 Recabes sunen .. helle bearnes. « 1300 
Wright Lyre /’, xviii. 58 Snete Thesu, berne best. 1621 
B. Jonson Gipstes Metam., Wave care of your bearns. 1621 
Burton Anat. Wel. i. ii. v. v, Many fair lovely bernes to 
you betide. @ 1688 Dk. Buckum. Jump Parl, Wks. 1705 
11. 99 Our Bearns and Wives. 

B. 830 in Thorpe Lrplom. 465 lis barna sne huelc sue 
¢€1200 Ormix 8039 Ilerode king let slan ba little 
barrness. /6s/, 6808 Patt warenn Nopess brinne bern. 21275 
Prov, Alfred 589 in O. E. Misc. 135 Pu ard mi barin dere. 
1330 R. Beenxe Chron. 310 Vo se hir and hir harn. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. go4 \Kairf.) In sorow pou sal pi barnys bere |z7.7. 
berns, childer, children]. a 1400 Coz. J/yst. (1841) 182 Alas, 

why was niy baron born. ¢ 1420 sinturs of Arth. xvii. 6 
Vhat blisfulle barne in Bedelem was born. 1577 Harrisos 
England u,v. 108 Vo this daie, even the common sort doo 
call their male children dares here in England, especiallie 
in the north countrie. 1612 Suaks. Hirt. 7.1. i. 70 Mercy 
on’s, a Barne? A very pretty barne; A boy, or a Childe I 
wonder? 1687 De ca Pryme Diary (1869) 11 No one scarce 
believes that she [the queen] is realy with barn. 1711 J. 
Greenwoon Lug. Gram. 276 Vearn, Barn, a Son, or Off- 
spring (a Word cominon with the Scotch, and our North- 
Countreymen) 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer 6 Bessy 
Marris’s barne! tha knaws she laaid it to mea. 

¥- 1813-75 Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 67 Eefter them wes ane 
cart with certane bairnes. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 123 It is 
fors to me & vyfand bayrns to drynk vattir. a 1605 Moxt- 
GomMERIE Poems (1821) 18 Burnt bairn with fyre the danger 
dreidis. @ 1626 Beaum. & Fi. Love's Cure ut.i, [kas he not 
well provided for the bairn? 1703 Penn in /’a. (fst. Mew. 
IX. 241, I wish .. [ had it for one of my poor bairns. 1714 
Swiet Corr, Wks. 1841 Tf. 527, [ wish I could return your 
compliments as to my wife and bairns. 1857 H. Reep Lecé. 
Brit. Poets x. 11.25 That deep dark-eyed Scottish bairn was 
Robert Burns. 1867 Freeman Novem. Cong. (1876) t. vi. 433 
Mlarthacnut too .. was at least a kingly bairn. 

Comb, (all north, dial.) Bairn-dole, child’s | or- 
tion ; bairn-like a., child-like, adv. in child-like 
manner; + bairn-part, child’s portion ; bairn s)- 
bed, womb; +barn-site, anxiety about children ; 
bairn’s-play, child’s play; bairn’s-maid,-woman, 
nurse-maid, nurse. 

1858 Trencu /’aradles xxiv: (1877) 393 The portion of goods 
that falleth to me; his ‘*bairndole,’ as they would call it in 
Yorkshire. ¢ 1425 Wvstoun Cron. tx. xx. t11 That suld 
noucht han been done *barnelike. 1533 #4 1//s & Inv. N.C. 
(1860) 112 That my sonne and ..my dowghter have their 
*barne partes of my goodes. 1549 Comp/. Scot.67 Anevomans 
“bayrnis bed [printed hed). 1863 Prowinc. Danby s.v., She's 
got a swelling on the *bairn bed. a1300 Cursor Af, 11625 
Ne haf yee for me na barn-site. 1863 Reader 8 Apr. 386 
Who was “*bairn’s-maid to a daughter of the great philo- 
sopher. 1637 RutHerrorp Leff. 88 (1862) 1.226 To make it 
a matter of *bairn’s play. 1823 Gait £uéad/ 1. i. 2 Who, in 
her youth, was “bairnswoman to his son. 

Hence (worth. dial.) Bairnie, little child; 
Bai-rnish a., childish; Baisrnishness. 

+ Bairnheid. Oés. or xorth. dial. [f. Bary + 
HEAD, -HoOD.] 

1. Childhood, infancy. 


@ 1300 Cursor A/, 166 Mant a dede pat iesu did in his 
barnhede. 1393 Lance. P. 72. C. xix. 136 Bold in hus barn- 
hede. ¢ 1425 Wrystoun Cron. v. i. 119 Hys Barnehede Was 
passyd, and enteryde in Manhede. 1588 A. Kinc Canisius’ 
Catech. 38 Euer from my bairnheid. 

+2. Childishness. Oés. 

c1sos Dunsar 7o A ing x, Sic barneheid biddis my brydill 
renye. 

Bairnless, 2. Sc. and worth. dial. Childless. 

a 1300 Cursor J/, 7086 Barnles was his moder lang. 

Bairnliness. ‘Sc. and north. dial, [f. next + 
-NESS.] Childishness. 

1838 Blackw. M/ay. XLIII. 270 Driven to the bairnliness 
of supping peas with a spoon. 1863 Grosart Smad/ Sins 
Pref. 9 Laborious ingenuity or childishness ‘ote, perhaps 
our vernacular ‘ bairnliness’ better expresses the thing). 

Bai-rnly, 2. Sc.& vorth.dial. [f. Barry + -L¥1.] 

1. Childish. 

1§33 BeLienpene Livy 1. (1$22) 100 Thair insolent and 
barnelie contencioun. 1663 Biair 4 utodiog. i. 1, | used my 
bairnly endeavour. 1837 R. Nicott /’vemrs (1843) Bo, I hae 
left them now for ever, But, to greet would bairnly be. 

2. Child-likc, in childhood. 

1603 P/ilotus xc. The las bot bairnlie is and 3oung. /éi7., 
A bairnelie lasse lyke me, Mair meit his oy nor wyte to be. 

+Bairnly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. +-L¥2.] 

1483 Cath. Angl. 22/2 Barnely, tnfantnose, pucriliter. 

Bairn-team. orth. dia/. Forms: 1 bearn- 
3 bern-, barn-team, -tem, beren-tem, 4 barn-, 
barne-teem, 4-5 barn e-tem(e, 4-6 -tyme, 5 
-teame, 7 bairn-teme, 8 -time, 9 -teem; sce 
also Barw-TEam. [f. Bairy + Teas.] Brood of 
children, offspring, family; posterity. 

¢ 885 K. -ELerep Ores. 1. xiv. 1 Fultumlease at hiora bearn- 
teamum. ¢rzz0 Hadi Meid. 3x In breades wone brede ti 
barnteam. c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3747 Chore was is berntcam. 
¢ 1300 Cursor Jf. 4828 We ar all a man barnteme [/asr/. 
ALS. an monnes barneteme}. a 1400 Relig. Preces/r. Thornt, 
MS. 57 Pe firste of bis foule barnetyme. ¢ 1460 Town-lcy 
Myst. 212 Wepe nothyng for me Bot for 3oure self and joure 
barneteme. 1513 Dotctas -uers XII. xiii. 124 Bair at a 
birth .. that barntynie miserabill. 1637 Kutntxrorp Leé¢, 
105 (1862) I. 266 The fair Nock and blessed bairn-teme § f 
the first-born. 1786 Burxs .1 Dream ix, Thae tonnie 
bairntime, Hleav'n has lent. 1855 /SArtty Gloss., Barrn- 
teems, troops of children. : ; 

{| Baisemain. Oés. [Fr., f. dazse-r to kiss + 
main hand.] <A kiss of the hands: in f/, compl- 
ments, respects. 


40-2 


BAISEMENT. 


[1596 Spenser F. QO. 1m. i. 56 Every Knight .. Gan choose 
his dame with éasciomani gay.] 1656 in BLount Glossagr. 
1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. 1. ii. 25 Do my Baisemains 
to the gentleman, and tell him I will... wait on him im- 
mediately. 1748 Smottett Rod. Raxd. xlvi. (1804) 318 Do 
the doctor’s baise-mains to the lady, and squire her hither. 

+ Bai'sement. Ods. rare—'. [corrupt f. prec. ; 
but cf. F. dazsement (Cotgr.), f. dacser.}] = prec. 

¢ 1654 FLeckNoe 7rav. 18 My most humble Baisements, 
I beseech you, to the Lady Marquesse. P 

+ Bai‘sier. Ods. [a. OF. éaister (mod. baiser) 
to kiss, inf. used subst.] A kiss, a kissing. 

¢ 1450 JJerlin xx. 323 Hit is the baisyers, yef to the lady 
it plese. 1475 Caxton Fason 99 b, And their began there 
amorouse baisiers or kyssinges. 

Baisk, variant of BAsk a. Obds. bitter. 

Baisse, variant of Bask v. and Basu v. 

Bait (bet), v.l Forms: 3 be33t-en, beyte-n, 
4-6 bayt, baite, 4-7 bayte, 5-6 beyt, 6 baight, 
6-7 bate, 4— bait. [ME. 6¢)3ten, beyten, a. ON. 
deita to cause to bite (= OE. bean, OHG., MHG. 
betzen, Goth *ébaztjan), causal of b¢/ta to BiTE; 
but in branch III prob. directly from Bart 56.1: 
cf. OE. ddtian, f. bat bait. With branch I cf. OF. 
bcter, also from ON.] 

I. To cause to bite other creatures. 


+1. trans. To set on (a dog) to bite or worry. 

(Cf. the similar construction in Bate v1) 

1350 1/222. Palerne 11 Pe herd had wip him an hound.. 
For to bayte on his bestes wanne pai to brode went. 


+b. fg. To set on, incite, exasperate. Cf. ABAIT. 

61378 Wycur De Of. Past. Wks. (1880) 437 Prelatis .. 
baytip a pari3shen a3enus be persoun. 

2. To set on dogs to bite and worry (an animal, 
such as the bear, boar, bull, badger, etc., usually 
chained or confined for this purpose), to attack 
with dogs for sport; formerly, also, to hunt or 
chase with dogs. 

a1300 Havelok 1840 And shoten on him, so don on bere 
Dogges .. Thanne men doth the bere beyte. c1325 £. 
&. Allit. P. B. 55 My boles & my borez arn bayted & 
slayne. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 29 Beyton wyth howndys, 
berys, bolys, or other lyke, canibus agitare. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen, VI, v. i, 148 Are these thy Beares? Wee’] bate thy 
Bears to death. 1606 HoLtLanp Sweton. 120 There was a 
wild bore put foorth into the open shew-place for to be 
baited. 1801 Struit Sforts § Past. 1. vi. 217 The cruel 
diversion of baiting a horse with dogs. 

b. fg. To cause (a person) to be molested, 
harassed, or persecuted (w7¢h). 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. ili. g Such husbands as 
bait the mistris with her maids. 1655 7rfal Col. Penrud- 
dock in Howell St. Triads (1816) V. 775 Sir, you have put 
me in a bear’s skin, and now you will bait me witha witness. 

@. (in sense of 4, but retaining some idea of in- 
termediate agency, as in prec.) 

1555 Kardle Factons i. xi. 250 Thei reuile him, and baite 
him with shames and reproche. 1659 Goprrey in Burton’s 
Diary (1828) 1V. 347 It was a breach of privilege to bait you 
with those interrogations. 1778 JouNnson in Boszwed/ (1831) 
IV. 124, I will not be baited with what and why. 

3. To attack with endeavour to bite and tear, as 
dogs attack a chained or confined animal (cf. 2). 

1553-87 Foxe A. & MW. (1596) 43/2 Attalus .. was baited of 
the beasts. 1596 SpENSER /, Q. 1. xil. 35 As chained beare 
whom cruell dogs doe bait. .J/od. They set on several dogs 
to bait the badger. 

b. adbsol. 

¢ 1430 Hymns to Virg.(1867)77 Helle houndis herken and 
baite. 1547 Boorpe /xtrvod. Kuowl, 187 Kur dogges, For 
men shyns they wyl ly in wayte ; It is a good sport to se 
them so to bayte. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 332 Raving 
he foams, and howls, and barks, and bates. 

4. fig. To persecute or harass with persistent 
attacks (a person more or less unable to escape) ; 
to worry or torment in an exasperating manner, esp. 
from a wanton or malicious desire to inflict pain. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 10171 Pise Puplicaness .. durrsten be32tenn 
menn Forr zbelike gillte. c1400 Rom. Rose 1612 Folk of 
grettist wit Ben soone caught heere & awayted; Withouten 
respite ben they baited. 1635 R. Botton Com/f. Afi. Conse. 
173 God must let loose his Lawe, Sinne, Conscience, and 
Satan to bate us. 1751 Jonnson Rawibl. No. 176 ? 4 The 
diversion of baiting an author has the sanction of all ages. 
1834 Macautay Pitz, Ess. (1854) 1. 301 The new Secretary 
of State had been so unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces. 

+b. zz¢r. with az (in same sense). Ods. 

1579 ‘Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 956/2 Why are they so 
alwayes bayting at me? 1607 Dekker Ax?’s. Conjur. (1842) 
38 Bayted at by whole kennels of yelping watermen. 1679 
Hist. Fetzer g The Fathers all this while were baiting at him. 

II. To cause a creature to bite for its own re- 
freshment ; to feed. 

5. trans. To give food and drink to (a horse or 
other beast), esp. when upon a journey; to feed. 

1375 Barsnour Bruce xi. 589 Than lichtit thai .. Till bayt 
thar horss. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. xxii. 243 While that [he] reste 
him, And bayte his Dromedarie or his hors. _ 1596 Spenser 
F. Q.1. & 32 The sunne.. At night doth baite his steedes 
the ocean wavesemong. 1697 C’tess D’ Axnoy's Trav. (1706) 
47 And stop at the Bank of some River, where the Mule- 
Drivers bate their Mules. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 
200 You have this second crop of clover .. to bait your cows. 
1858 THACKERAY Virernians x. 79 Whilst their horses werc 
baited, they entered the public room. 


6. ‘vefl. and) intr. Said of horses or other beasts : | 


To take food, to feed, esp. at a stage of a joumey. 
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¢ 1386 Cuaucer Siv Thopas 202 By him baytith his destrer 
Of herbes fyne and goode. 1394 ?. Pl. Crede 375 Pey ben 
digne as dich water bat doggesin baytep. c1435 Torr. Por- 
tugal 1566 Unbrydelid his stede And let hym bayte hym on 
the ground. 1523 FitzHers. //usé. § 22 In lodynge of hey 
or corne, the cattel is alwaye eatynge or beytynge. 1832 
B’xess Bunsen in Hare Lz 1.1ix. 384 An osteria .. at which 
our horses were to bait, 

7. intr. Of travelleis: To stop at an inn, orig. to 
feed the horses, but later also to rest and refresh 
themselves ; Aexce, to make a brief stay or sojourn, 

1375 Barsour Bruce xm. 599 A litill quhile thai baitit 
thar. 1475 Caxton Yasou 37 b, They cam for to bayte in 
the logging wher her frende Jason had logged. 1577 Houin- 
SHED Chyox. 11. 16/2 The caue or den wherein saint Paule is 
said to haue baited or sojorned. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., 
At Puckeridge we baited, where we had a loin of mutton 
fried. 1777 SHERIDAN 7rip Scaré. 1. ii, To bait here a few 
days longer, to recover the fatigue of his journey. 1874 
Motiey Barneveld I. iv. 179 They set forth on their Journey 
7 eee in the middle of the day to bait. 


1639 Futter Holy Wari. xxix. (1840) 170 A prince... only 
baiteth at learning, and maketh not his profession to lodge 
in. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1538 For evil news rides post, 
while good news baits, 1823 Lams ia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 
165 Trace it (the sentiment) baiting at this town, stopping to 
refresh at t’other village. 

+8. zxtr. (and refi.) To feed, take nourishment, 

1386 Cuaucer Max of L’s 7. 368 On many a sory meel 
now may she bayte. @1400 Sir Perc. 187 A tryppe of gayte 
(=goats}, With mylke of thame for to bayte To hir lyves fode. 
1633 P. Fretcner Purple /sl. vin. xlv, So fisher waits To 
bait himself with fish, his hook And fish with baits. 

+b. fig. of the eyes: To feast. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylzs 1. 193 If knyght or squyer .. lete 
his eyen bayte On eny woman. 1632 G. FLETCHER Christs 
Vict. u. v, If he stood still, their eyes upon him baited. 

III. To provide with a bait, offer a bait to. 
[Prob. a later independent formation on the sb.] 

9. trans. To furnish (a hook, trap) with a bait. 

a1200 Cursor M. 13285 Quiles pai pair lines war baitand. 
1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxv. (1495) 856 Fysshe 
hokys ben bayted wyth suche wormes in stede of bayte. 1556 
J. Heywoop Spider & F. \xix. 43 This trap .. for spiders is 
baighted. 1663 BuTLer //sd. 1. 1. 384 Cheese or Bacon.. 
To bait a Mouse-trap. 1725 Pore Odyss.1v. 499 My absent 
mates .. Bait the barb'd steel. 

Jig. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Matt. iv. 8 (R.) His 
hooke bayted with y* enticement of vayne glory. 1726 De 
For Hist. Devil un. vi. (1840) 251 He baited his hook with 
the city of Milan. 1820 Scott Jonast. xxii, Baited thy 
tongue with falsehood, 

b. absol. (dt. and fg.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp. s.v., For cod they bait with 
herring. 1863 Mrs. Crarke Shaks. Char. ix. 218 She there- 
fore baited for, and caught her prey. 

10. To lay (a place) with bait, so as to attract 
the prey. 

1623 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtonus Introd. 44 
The ratcatcher for a coter’s wages for bating the house. 1665 
Boye Occas. Refi. w. xiv, He had liberally Baited the place 
over-night with Corn, as well as Worms. 1867 F. Francis 
ling i. (1880) 33 When once the place has been baited. 

. To offer bait to; to allure, entice, tempt. 

1sgo Suaks. Com. Err... i. 94 Doe their gay vestments his 
affections baite? 1596 — WWerch. V.1n.i. 55 His flesh, what’s 
that good for? Shy. To baite fish withall. 1865 Dixon Holy 
Land 1. 173 Just as the harvests of Kent and Mercia used 
to bait the Saxon vikings. 3 

Bait, v.2 Falconry. Sce better spelling, Barev.1 

Bait (bit), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 bayte, 5 beyt, 5-6 
bayt, 6 beyte, 6-7 baight, 6-8 baite, 5—- bait. 
[Partly a. ON. dez¢ (neut.) pasture, dezta (fem.) food, 
esp. as used to entice a prey, cogn. w. OE. dat 
f. food, MHG. éezz n., bezse f. hunting; in part 
directly f. Barr v.1] 

I. Food used to entice a prey. 

1. An attractive morsel of food placed on a hook 
or in a trap, in order to allure fish or other animals 
to seize it and be thereby captured. 

@1300 Cursor M. 16931 Pe bait apon be hok. @1325 Weer. 
Hom. 12 Als fisce es tan wit bait and hoc. 1444 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. 219 Bosard with botirflyes makith beytis for a 
crane. a 1639 Breton in Farr’s S. P. (1845) 1. 182 Wherein 
as hook within the Baight .. Some hidden poyson lurking 
lyes. 1653 WALTON Angler 53 Let your bait fall gently upon 
the water. 1836 Hor. SmitH 7in Trump. (1876) 49 Bait— 
one animal impaled upona hook, in order to torture a second 
for the amusement of a third. : 

b. Worms, fish, etc., to be used for this purpose. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans Fishing 7 How ye shall make your 
baytes brede where ye shall fynde them: and how ye shall 
kepe theym. 1653 WALTON Azgler To Rdr. 7 With advise 
how to make the Fly, and keep the live baits. 1799 G. SmiTH 
Laboratory Il. 267 Some trouble .. to keep the bait alive. 

2. fig. An enticement, allurement, temptation. 

1400 AWS. Cantaé. Ff. 1. 38.[46/2] 54/2 Thys worlde ys but 
the fendys beyte. 1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 155 My 
body I made hyr hertys baite. 1573 Tusser Hsé. (1878) 
179 A doore without locke, is a baite for a knaue. 1745 
De For Exg. Tradesm., \, vi. 36 The profits of trade are 
baits to the avaricious shopkeeper. 1849 Macautay /Hest?. 
Eng. 1. 246 He considered titles and great offices as baits 
which could allure none but fools. 

3. Comb. and attrib., as bait-can, -gatherer, -kettle. 

1799 G. SmitH Laboratory U1. 267 By frequently dipping 
your bait-kettle in the water. 1842 JounsTON in Prec. Berw. 
Nat. Club 11. x. 36 The bait-gatherer, for picking them 
froin the rocks .. has 8d. per day. 


II. Food generally. 
+4. Food, refreshment ; esf. a feed for horses, or 


BAITING. 


slight repast for travellers, upon a journey. Still 
dial. light refreshment taken between meals. 

1570 Levins Alanif, /203 Bayt, refrigerinm, refectio. 1573 
Tusser //xs6, (1878) 203 O thou fit bait for wormes! 1661 
Lovett Hist. Anim, Min. Introd., When they [serpents] 
devoure any great baite, they contract themselves. 1706 E. 
Warp Hud. Rediv. 1. xu. 24 Could (if she ’ad had her Will) 
have eat The Saddle Stuffing for a Bait. 1741 RicHarDson 
Pamela (1824) 1. xxxii, 56 Stopping for a little bait to the 
horses. 1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh., Bait, 
provision taken by a pitman to his work. 1883 Harfe7’s 
‘Wag. Apr. 655/1 Afternoon ‘ bait,’ or lunch [in Sussex]. 

5. A halt for refreshment in the course of a 
journey; a stoppage for rest. JVedsh or Scotch 
éait: allowing a horse to stand still a few minutes 
at the top of a hill (see Fuller WVorthies 1v. 7). 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 250 This merry winde will im- 
mediately bring vs to an easie bayte. 1594 NAsHE Uv/fort. 
Trav, 12 To haue gone to heauen without a bait. 1633 P. 
FLetcHER £Uisa 1. xli, Heav’nly fires.. Whose motion is 
their bait, whose rest is restlesse giring. 1809 Pinkney 7vav. 
France 80 They make a stage of thirty miles without a bait. 

+6. fg. a. Refreshment ; a lawyer’s ‘refresher.’ 
b. A hasty meal like a traveller's, a snack. Ods. 

a. 1579 Lyty Exphxes (Arb.) 198 A pleasaunt companion 
is a bait ina journy. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne i. xil, (1632) 
319 Have you paid him [the Lawyer] well, have you given 
him a good baite or fee? 

b. 1662 FuLLER Worthies (1840) 11. 507 He rather took a 
bait than made a meal at the inns of court, whilst he studied 
the laws therein, 1666 EvELYN Diary (1827) IV. 175, I now 
and then get a baite at philosophy. 

7. Comb. and attrib., as bait-land (see quot.) ; 
bait-poke, a bag for holding a miner’s ‘ bait.’ 

1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 122 A bait-land, or 
port of refreshment. 1863 Robson’s Bards of Tyne 271 And 
queer things behint them like pitmen’s bait pokes. 

III. The act of setting dogs to worry other 
animals ; baiting ; also (ods.) chasing with dogs. 

(c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1461 Pen, brayn-wod for bate, on 
burnez he (the boar} rasez.] c 1450 Henryson Alor. Fab. 67 
At the next bayte in faith yee shall bee slaine. 1570 Levins 
Maxtp. /203 Bayt of a beare, ursi preliunr Bayt of a bul, 
tauri venatio. 

Bait, variant of Barr, BEAT; obs. form of Boat. 

Baited (bz'téd), f/. a. [f. Barr v.1 + -ev.] 

1. Worried by dogs ; jg. harassed, tormented. 

1720 Swirt Ruz on Bank. Wks. 1755 1V.1. 24 A baited 
banker thus desponds. 3/od. Furious as a baited bull. _ 

2. Furished with a bait; 7g. rendered alluring 
or enticing, attractive. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) xvi. 44 Others cast in their bated 
hooks. a@16s0 CrasHaw Delights Muses (1858) 122 With 
baited smiles if he display His fawning cheeks. 1762-9 Fat- 
CONER Shipzr. 1. 72 The crew .. spread the baited snare. 
1840 R. Dana Bef Mast v.12 We caught one or two with 
a baited hook. 

Baiter (béita1). [f. Barr v.l+-er1.] One 
who baits or worries ; fig. a tormenter, a ‘tease.’ 

1611 Coter., Vavneur..also a chider, schooler, bayter. 
a1845 Hoop Storm at Hastings xxv, Jagged billows rearing 
up .. Like ragged roaring bears against the baiter. 

Baith, northern form of Boru. 

+Baithe, v. Ods. rave. [Cf. ON. dezda to ask, 
beg.] To grant ; to agree, consent. 

¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. 27 Pat bayep me mi bone. ¢1340 
Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 327, 1 schal baiben by bone bat pou boden 
habbes. /éid. 1404 Pay baypen in pe morn To fylle be same 
forwardez pat pay byfore maden. /éid. 1840 Lettez be your 
bisinesse, for ] baype hit yow neuer to graunte. 

Baiting (bétin), vé/ 56. [f. Barr v.1+-1NG1,] 

1, The action of setting on dogs to worry a 
chained or confined animal; formerly, also, the 
hunting or chasing of wild animals with dogs. Often 
in comb.: see BANGER, BEAR, BULL. 

¢ 1300 K. Adis. 199 Of liouns chase, of beore baityng. c1440 
Promp. Paru. 29 Beytynge of bestys wyth howndys, Z.za- 
gitacio. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie i, xvii, In those great 
Amphitheaters, were exhibited. . their baitings of wild beasts. 
1768 Boswett Corsica (ed. 2) 318, 1 have seen a Corsican in 
the very heat of a baiting .. drive off the dogs. ; 

b. fg. The action of worrying and harassing ; 
persistent annoyance, persecution, torment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand, Syne 10895 He shal hem chastyse 
wypb smert speche, Wyp small baytinges ande nat wyp 
wreche. a 1643 H. Burton (¢2¢/) The Baiting of the Pope’s 
Bvll. «1859 Machunay Hist. Exg.V. 243 Mortified and in- 
timidated by the baiting of the last session. 

CG. attrib., as in baiting-house, -place, -stake. 

1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. V/,v. i. 150Wee'l bate thy Bears to death 
.. If thoudar’st bring them to the bayting place. 1689 Pod. 
Ballads (1860) 11. 3 (¢it/e), Rome in an Uproar; or, the 
Pope’s Bulls brought to the baiting-stake. 

2. The action of giving food to horses, or of 
taking wayside refreshment, upon a journey. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 29 Beytynge of horse, Pobulocio. 
1513 More Xich, [1] (1641) 355 Never resting nor themselves 
refreshing, except the bayting of their horses. 1655 W. 
MeweE in Hartlib Ref Comm, Bees 47 Travellers, that have 
benighted themselves by their frolick baitings. 1884 Har- 
per's Mag. Oct. 728/2 Hay .. for the baiting of the horses. 

b. The place at which, or occaston when, a halt 


is made for refreshment on a journey. 

1475 CAXTON Fasox 27 b, Quene Myrro .. taried than not 
longe at that bayting. 1753 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) 
l.iv. 14 Mr. Fenwick attended us to our first baiting. 

@. attrtb., as in batting-place, -season, -town. 

1s14 Barcitay Cyt. §& Uploudyshm, \ntrod. (1847) 15 The 
Court is the bayting place of hell. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit, \. sog The next stations and baiting townes. @ 1639 


BAITING. 


WuatFLey Prototyfes 1. iv. (1640) 47 This [world] is a bait- 
ing-place and not a place of habitation. 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 55 Vhe Wool- Pack Inn, a snug little 
baiting: place. nad 

3. Lhe action of furnishing (a hook, trap, etce.), 
or of strewing a fishing-ground, with bait. 

1653 WALTON Angler 153 ‘Vhis direction for the baiting 
your ledger hook. 1867 I. Francis Angding ii. (1880) 71 To 
repeat the baitings .. two or three times. 

b. attrib, as in batting-needle, -place. 

1708 Proctam. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4452/2 So as to Annoy 
the Haling of Sayns in the usual Baiting Places. 1875 
‘Stonenrnce’ Brit, Sports 1. v. iii. § 10 ‘The gimp is passed 
under a good broad strip of skin with the baiting-needle. 

+ Baiting, ///.a. Obs. rare. [f. Bart v.+ 
-1nG4.] That baits: worrying; enticing, attractive. 

1585 Q. Eniz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 29 Some ennemis .. 
shal loose muche travel, with making frustrat thar baiting 
stratagems. 1663 SirnG. Mackenzie Relée. Stoic. xv. (1658) 
137 Far more baiting, seeing it appeared with all the charms. 

Baitless (be! tlés), a. rare. [f. Bait sé. + -LEss.] 
Without food, without refreshment. 

1600 Row.anps Let. Humours Blood i. 47 To trauaile so 
long baitlesse, sure ‘tis much. 

Baize (beiz), s6. Forms: 6-8 bayes, 7 baies, 
bease, bayz(e, 7-9 bays, 7- baize. [a. F. bazes 
(1570 in Godcfroy, ‘les baics et sarges’), pl. fem. 
used subst. of adj. da7:—L, dadrus chestnut-coloured, 
Bay; so named probably from its original colour. 
The same material is called in It. dayeffa (Florio 
1598), Sp. dayefa, Du. baat, Da. bai, Sw. b07. The 
plural form of the adopted word was soon mis- 
undcrstood, and treated asa collective sing. (occas. 
with pl. éayses), whence the spelling duyse, dazze, 
rare bef. 1800, but now quite established; the 
etymological sing. Bay is, however, also found.] 

1. A coarse woollen stuff, having a long nap, now 
used chiefly for linings, coverings, curtains, etc., 
in warmer countries for articles of clothing, e. g. 
shirts, petticoats, ponchos; it was formerly, when 
made of finer and lighter texture, used as a clothing 
material in Britain also. 

1578 (in Beck Drapers’ Dict.17) Blewe and blacke bayse. 
1586 Harrison Englamé 1. ul. v. 132 The wares they carrie 
out of the realme are. .baies, bustian, mockadoes, etc. 1635 
N.R. Camden's Hist. Elis. 1.101 Those light stuffes which 
they call Bayes and Sayes. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 
250 A cloak of Colchester bayze. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John 
&ull (1755) 9 The price of broad cloath, wool and bayses. 
1732 Acc. Workhouses 51, 70 yards of red bays... for under 
petticoats, r80r Fetton Carriages I. 220 ‘the Well of a 
Carriage is lined with linen or baize. 1882 Beck Dragers’ 
Dict. 14 Bays, bayze, baize .. was first introduced here in 
1561. 

b. attrib. 

1634 BRERETON Trav. (1844) 52 He sat up in bed, and was 
in a thin bease waistcoat. 1837 Hawtuorne Tvwice-told T. 
(1851) II. vi. go Fishermen, in red baize shirts. 

2. A curtain, table-cover, etc. of baize. 

1862 Lond. Rev. 30 Aug. 193 The great baize will soon fall 
down. 1880 Browninc Dram. fdylls, Clive 103 Cocky fan- 
cied thata clerk must feel Quite sufficient honor in bending 
over one green baize, 

3. attrib. as in batze-factor. 

1766 Anz. Reg. 53/2 A baize factor has presented the 
Mayor of Colchester ..a rich gold chain. 1852 Dickexs 
Bleak Ho, xxvi. §1 Gentlemen of the green baize road, who 
could discourse from personal experience of foreign galleys 
and home treadmills. 

Baize, v. [f. prec. sb.] To cover or line with 
baize. Hence Baized //. a., Baizing vd/. sb. 

1830 Miss Mitrorn Vil//age Ser. 1v. (1863) 250 Baizing the 
door of the 'ibrary; and new painting the hall. 1882 J. 
Baker Hist, Scarboro' 160 Pews. . being baized or cushioned. 

Bajan-, -on, variants of Bryan. 

Bajardour : see Batarpour. 

| Bajocco (baygkko). Pl. bajocchi (-gkks). 
In 6 englished as byok, baiock. [lIt., f. ajo 
brown.} <A small Italian copper coin (now obso- 
lete) worth about a halfpenny. 

1847 Boorve /ntrod. Knowl. 179 In bras they haue ka- 
teryns and byokes, and denares. 1590 Munpay Eg. Kom. 
Life in Hart. Misc. (1809) 11. 202 Supping so well as I 
coulde with. .one quatrine bestowed in ricoct ..a baiock in 
bread. 1860 4// Y, Round No. 70. 475 Vellum-bound books, 
at five baiocchi—twopence halfpenny. 1864 Leeds Were. 
tt Mar., And left the priest without a single bajocco. 

|| Bajri (ba:dzr’). Also bajree, -eree, -uree, 
-ury, -ra. The name in Indian vernaculars of 
various kinds of grain (e.g. Penterllaria spicata, 
Panicum vulgare) extensively grown in India. 

1813 J. Forses Oricut, Mem. 1. 194 Bajeree, natchee, and 
some inferior grains, 1864 Darly Te/. 15 Aug., A good crop 
of bajri. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, Pref. 43 Samples of 
bajra and jowar, the chief grain foods. 

+ Ba‘julate, v. Obs. rare.  [f. dajuldt- ppl. 
stem of bdjuldre to carry, f. dayulis porter.] To 
carry (a heavy burden); to carry asa BapcER sé.1 

1613 R. C. Zable Alph., Bainlate (printed baindbate), 
beare, or cary like a porter. 1662 Futter /Vorthies ut. 97 

Which [roads], if mended, Higglers would mount, as baju- 
lating them [7. ¢. provisions] to London. 

Bak.-, obs. sp. of Bic-, Back-, q.v. 

Bak, earlier form of Bat sb. winged mammal. 

Bake, obs. form of Back. 


+ Bakbred(e, worth. dial. Also 5 bacbrede, 
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7 bagbread. [f. BAKE v.+ Bren, flat board.} A 
board on which bread is made, a paste-board ;= 
BAKEBOARD. 

1483 Cath, Ang. 17 Rachrede, vii bakebrede. Bakbrede : 
rotabulum et cetera; vbia muldyngborde. 1645 6 /n7z. KR. 
Hay in Reg. Dean & Ch. Vrk., One kneidinge bi a bag. 
bread, and a spittle. [1875 Lanc. Gloss. ink-brede. In 
South of Scot). da’brede, bawbred, bawhret : see Jamieson. ] 

Bake (bz!k), v. Forms: 1 bacan, 3-5 bake(n, 
5 -yn, 6 baake, 7 baque,4—-bake. /w./. 1-4 bée, 
4 booce, book, bakide, 5 boke, (6 Sc. buik, beuk,) 
5- baked. /a. pple. 1 bacen, 2~7 baken, 4 baake, 
4 5 bacun, ybake, ibake, 4-6 bake, 5 bakun, 
(6 Se. backin, baikin, baykin, ybaik’, 6 bakt, 
6- baked. [Common Teutonic: OF. éac-an= 
OMG. bach-an, pach-an, MUG. bachen, ON., Sw. 
baka, Wa. bage, also, OHG bacchan, MHIG. and 
G. backen, MDu. backen, Du. bakken, OS. bak- 
ken, OTeut. ?*bak-an (perh., as Paul thinks, in 
present stem dakka-, by assimilation of a suffix, 
?from éak-nd), cogn. w. Gr. pwy-ev to roast, 
parch, toast, pointing to an Aryan é/og-.  Origin- 
ally a strong vb.; the str. pa. t. survived to ¢ 1400, 
and is still used dialectally ; the str. pa. pple. daken 
occurs five times in the Bible of 1611 as against 
two examples of dahed, and is still in reg. use in 
the north. The weak pa. t. baked appeared before 
1400 ; the weak pa. pple. in 16th c., and is alone 
found in Shakspere.] 

1. trans. To cook by dry heat acting by conduc- 
tion, and not by radiation, hence cither in a closed 
place (oven, ashes, etc.), or on a heated surface 
(bakestone, griddle, live coals); primarily used of 
preparing bread, then of potatoes, apples, the flesh 
ofanimals. (Thus, in the primary sense, distin- 
guished from roast: but in transferred uses they are 
not sharply separated.) Often adbsolutely. 

c1000 /ELrric Ex. xii. 39 Hi bécon pat melu. — Lez. 
xxvi. 26 Fif bacab on Anum ofene. ¢1200 Ormix 992 Bull- 
tedd brad patt bakenn wass in ofne. 1382 Wyctir 1 Sav. 
xxviii. 24 She. .boke [booc, boc] therf looves. 1388 — /sa. 
xliv. 15 He brente and bakide looues. 1393, GOwEE Conf. 
II. 208 A capon in that one was bake. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvu. Ixvii. (1495) 643 Some brede is bake vnder 
asshen. 1513 Douctas Enets 1. iv. 40 The cornes .. Thai 
grand, and syne buik at the fire. 2530 Patscr. 442/1, I 
baake a batche of breed in an oven.. Have you baken your 
breed yet. 1598 Snaks. Merry IV.1. iv. 101, I wash, ring, 
brew, bake, scowre .. make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 
1611 Bisre Lev vi. 17 It shall not be baken with leauen. 
—/sa, xliv. 19, 1 haue baked bread vpon the coales. ree 
Smottett Humph. Cl, Let. 8 June, My bread is. . baked in 
my own oven. 1836 Dickens Pickw. xlv, We have half a 
leg of mutton, baked, at a quarter before three. 1855 Exiza 
Acton Mod. Cookery ii. 55 To bake fish, a gentle oven may 
be used. ; : 

b. fg. To ripen with heat. 

1697 Drypen Virg., Georg. ul. 754 The Vine her liquid 
Harvest yields, Bak’d in the Sun-shine. 

+e. fig. To prepare, make ready, Oés. 

1460 in Pol. R. & L. Poems (1866) 194 Whan pou doest 
thus, there bale bou bakeste. 

2. trans, To harden by heat: a. ina (brick) kiln. 

4388 Wycuir Gen. xi. 3 Make we tiel stonys, and bake we 
tho with fier. 1868 J. Marryat Pottery Gloss. s.v. Av/n, 
The furnaces employed to fire or bake pottery. 

b. as the sun hardens the ground, 

1697 Drypen Virg., Georg. iv. 618 The Sun .. bak’d the 
Mud. 182: Byron Heav. & Earth iii. 189 When the hot 
sun hath baked the reeking soil Into a world. 

3. To harden as frost does. 

1572 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 52 b, The cold of 
the Winter doth bake and season the ground. 1610 SHAKS. 
Temp. 1.ii. 256 Th’ earth When it is bak’d with frost. 

+4. To form into a cake or mass; tocake. Oés. 

¢1460 Bk. Curtasye in Babces B&.(1868) 303 An apys mow 
men sayne he makes, Pat brede and flesshe in hys cheke 
bakes. 1592 Suaks. Kom. § Ful.1.iv. 89 That very Mab 
that.. bakes the Elk-locks in foule sluttish haires. @ 1631 
Donne Serm, xii. 117 The old dirt is still baked on my 
hands. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 8 If the ruot 
of the Tongue and the Windpipe, have any glutinous stuff 
baked to them. 

5. intr. (for reff. To undergo the process of 
baking; to become firm or hard with heat. 

1605 SHaks. Afacé. iv. i. 13 Fillet of a Fenny Snake, In 
the Cauldron boyle and bake. 1755 in JoHNson. 1876 
Green Short [1ist. i. § 5 The cakes which were baking on 
the hearth. fod. These apples do not bake well. How 
the London Clay bakes in the sun! 

6. Phrases and proverbs: 70 bake one's bread : to 
‘do for’ one. As they brew, so lel them bake: as 
they begin, so let them procecd. Only half-baked : 
(collog.) deficient in sense ; half-witted. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 577 For euere my bred had be bake! 
myn lyf dawes had be tynt. 1599 Porter Angry Hom, 
Abingd, (1841) 82 Euen as they brew, so let them bake. 
1675 Cotton Scoff. Scof? 150, 1 should do very imprudently 
.. Either to meddle or to make: But as they brew, so let 
‘um bake. 1864 .V. 4. Ser. in. V1. 494,2 He is only half- 
baked, put in with the bread and taken out with the cakes. 

7. Comé.,in which éake, in scnse of vbl. sb. baking, 
is used attrib., as bake-kelile, -owen, «fan, -shop. 
Also B\KE-BOARD, -IOUSE, -STONE, BAK-BRED, q.V. 

¢ 1000 ZELERIC Gloss, (Zup.) 316 Pistrinnm, beecern. 1§79 
Lancuam Gard. /{ealth (1633) 529 Bake them ynder a 


BAKER. 


1840 R. Dana Mef Mast xxxv. 133 
Tin bake-pans and other notions. 1880 N. Bisuor Seah 
Box 317, 1.. built a fire in my hake-kettle. 1883 //arper's 
Mag. Mar. so4/2 A few old inen trudge about their bake- 
ovens. 1872 Mark Twain /s0c. Abr. xxxi, 240 There are 


the bake-shops. 
Bake, sé. [f. the vb.] 1. in Sc. A biscuit. 


1787 Burss /foly fair xviii, Here's crying out for hake» 
and gills. 1823 Gait /:ufai/ xciii, We can divide the bakes. 

2. ‘The act, process, or result, of baking.’ 
( Webstcr.) 

Bake, carlier forin of BAKEN AZ. a. 

Ba-keboard. Also 6 backbord, -boarde, 9 
-buird all in sorth. dial., to which the word is 
confined.) [f. Bakr v.+ Boanp.) A board on 
which dough is kneaded and rolled out in making 
bread ; a paste-board. 


1562 Richmond, Wills (1853) 156 Item iij chayres, stolles, 
and cardstocks, iijt .. backbords, xij’. 1563 Wills 4 [nu 
N.C. (1835) 169 A kneadinge bassyn, a knoppe, a giclfatte, 


bake-pan of earth. 


a backbourde. 1808 Cumbrian Ball. liv. 122 As Nat as a 
back-buird. 1878 in Hattiwe tt. 

Baked (bzikt), pf/.a. [pa. pple. of Bakr: sez 
-ED ; for earlier forms see BAKEN.] 

1. Cooked by dry heat. 

1611 Brace 1 Chron. xxiii. 29 That which is baked in the 
panne. 1620 Venner Mra Kecta vii. 111 Baked Peares are 
much wholesomer then raw. 1875 Chamib. Jral, No. 133. 
66 lhe baked-potato men are doing a good trade, 

2. Dried or fired in a (brick) kiln. 

1545 Jove £.rf. Daniel ii. 31 Golde, syluer, latine, yern= 
and bakt potte erth. 1609 Bisi.e! Douay) /sa. xvi. 7 Walles 
of baqued bricke. 1858 Pircu Ane. Pottery Introd. 5 Re- 
mains of baked earthenware. 1869 Raw.inson /ive Alon. 
I.v, The sun-dried hricks have even more variety of size 
than the baked ones. 

3. Hardened or caked by heat (or otherwise . 

1615 Latnam Fadcoury (1633) 64 Their grease .. will lie 
baked blew to their sides. 1858 W. Extis I vs. 1/adagascar 
Vili. 206 The soil .. is hard-baked reddish earth. 

+4. Baked meat, pastry: sce BAKE-MEAT. Ods. 

Bakehouse (bé''k,haus). Forms: 1? bechus, 
4-6 bakhows‘e, 5 bakkehouse, 5-6 bachous, 
6 backhous(e, backehouse, (Sc. baghous), 4- 
bakehouse. [OE. bac-, from dacan to BAKE + hiis 
Housr.] A building or apartment in which bread 
is made, having an oven for baking it. 
in which loaf-sugar is made. 

a 1400 Gloss, in Wright's Ioc. 178 Bakehouse, pistrinnn:. 
¢1420 Pallad. on //usé, \. 1144 Thi bakhouse therwith all 


thou maist avance. 
or bakynge howse. 


Also, one 


e1440 Promp. Parv. 21/2 Pakhowse, 

1502 ArNotp Chrov. 93 Ye shal kepe 
noo bachous. 1524 WrioTHFsLey Chron, (1875) I. 14 One 
Pickeringe, sometyine of the Kings bakehowse. 1606 Hot- 
LAND Suefon. 141 The very jades which serued mils and 
backe-houses. 1624 Massincer art. Love w.v, Live to be 
the talk Of the conduit and the bakehouse. 1697 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3313/4 To be Lett, either for a Brew-house .. or 
for a Sugar Bake House. 1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 140 
The temperature of a bakehouse ranges from about 75 to 
upwards of 80 degrees. 

+Ba‘ke-meat. Oés. [f. dake = BAKEN fu. pfle.; 
also daken meal, baked meat.] Pastry, a pie. 

1386 Craucer Prof. 343 Withoute bake mete was never 
his hous. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 55 Bakyn mete .. 
And most daynté, come byhynde. ¢1460 J. Kussett Bh. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 146 Almanere bakemetes pat 
byn good and hoot, Open hem aboue be brym of pe coffyn 
cote, 1530 Patscr. 196/2 Bake meate, uiande en paste. 
1602 SHaks. //am.1. ii. 180 The Funerall Bakt-meats Did 
coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables. 1611 Biste Gen. 
xl. 17 All manner of bakemetes for Pharaoh. 1624 Mas- 
sinceR Renegado v. v, To carry This bake-meat to Vitelli. 
a1qoo lithite Devil in Dodsl. O. 7. VI. 312 (N.) As if a man 
Should know what fow! is coffin’d in a 
is cut up. . 

Baken (bétk'n), ppl. a. arch. Earlier forms, 
bake, ybake, etc.: see under Bake v. [strong 
pa. pple. of BAKE v.: see -EN. Now superseded 
by Bakep in literary Eng., but still in north. dial.] 

1. Baked, as bread or meat. 

¢ 1325 Caur de L. 3613 Ne eete off flesch, baken ne brede. 
1340 .tyenb, 112 Bread tuies ybake huermide he astoreb his 
ssip. 1382 WycLir Lez. ii. 4 He shal offre baake sacrifice. 
c14z0 Liber Cocerum (1862) 54 Bakun turbut and sawmon 
ibake. 1562 J. Hevwoopn /’vow. & Epigr. (1867) 37 Boylde 
beefe and bake mutton. 1621 Bipre 1 Adags xix. 6 A cake 
baken on the coales. Mod. Sc. New-baken bread. 

2. Baked in a kiln; hardened, dried. 

1385 Cuaucer L.G, It. 709 Wallis .. of harde tilis wel I- 
bake. 1513 DovGtas cE nets x1. xi. 47 Vhe schaft was sad 
and sound and weill ybaik. 1544 PuHakr Aegro. (1560) 
liijb, Baken or dryed as clay ts in the fourneis. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 46 Ane of the tabilis vas of baikyn stane, 
and the tothir .. of onbaykyn stane. 

+3. Baken meat, pastry: sec BAKE-MEAT, O'- 

Baken, obs. form of Bacon. 

Baker (bé'ka1). Forms: 1 becere, 3-3 ba- 
kere, 4 bachare, 3-7 backer, 4- baker. [OF 
bavere, f. bacan to bake+-En!; cogn. with ON. 
bakari, Sw. bagare, Da. bagere, OIG. bacher; Or. 
bakkeri, Du. bakker, G. backer: —OT cut. *ba kk yar- 
Jorz.) ; 

1. One who bakes; «/ce. onc whose business it 1 
to make bread. 

a ro0o sEcFRic Cofleogny Q. 5, Sume cypmenn, sume sce- 
wyrhtan, sealteras, beceras. Q. 54, Hwiet sesst pu, be ere? 

| ¢ 1300 Men Lifroin f: F. P1802) 1553 Hail be 3e bakers 


ak’d meat Afore it 


. BAKERESS. 


wip 3ur louis smale. c1300 RNelig. Songs vii. 35 Alle theos 
false chepmen, the feond heom wule habbe, Bachares and 
brueres. 1466 Wann. & Househ, Exp. 211 To..the backers 
wyffe, for v. mennes borde. c1g00 ArNoLD Chron. (1811) 9 
That backers or myllars stelying paste or mele be drawen 
vpon an hyrdel. 1598 Stow Sxswvey (1633) 208 A Pillorie, 
for the punishment of Bakers, offending in the assise of 
bread. 1602 SHaxs. Haz. 1v. v. 42 They say the Owle was 
a Bakers daughter. 1604 DEkKER Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 
I}. 122 Are not Bakers armes the skales of Iustice? yet is 
not their bread light? 1768 Smottett Hznuph. Cl. Let. 
8 June, The miller or the baker is obliged to poison them 
and their families, in order to live by his profession. 1847 
KincLake Eothen xvii, The very first baker of bread that 
ever lived must have done his work exactly as the Arab 
does at this day. 

2. ‘A small portable tin oven in which baking 
is performed.’ In U.S. (Webster.) 

3. An artificial salmon fly in angling. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 345 The Baker is an- 
other good general fly. 

4. Proverbs. (As to the Pillory see 1598 in 1.) 

1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 47, I feare we 
parte not yéet, Quoth the baker to the pylorie. 1660 
Howe i Exg. Prov. 11 Ile take no leave of you, quoth the 
Baker to the Pillory. 1857 .V. & Q. 21 Mar., Pull Devil, 
Pull Baker, in England's the cry. 

5. Comb., as baker-feet, -legs, -knees, baker’s 
knee, names of deformities of the lower extremities 
incident to bakers; baker-legged, -kneed, a., 
having these deformities ; baker's itch, a species 
of tetter or psoriasis to which the hands of bakers 
and cooks are liable; baker’s salt, an appellation 
of commercial carbonate of ammonia, used instead 
of yeast in pastry and bread. 

1611 Cotcr., /arretier .. Baker-legd, that goes in at the 
knees. 1652 GAuLE Wagastrom. 186 Baker-kneed signifies 
efleminate, 1656 Du Garb Gate Lat. Uni. $292 Hee that 
is baker-legged, rub’s his knees against one another. 1656 
Artif. Handsont.\1662)79 The unhandsome warpings of bow 
Leggs and baker Feet. 1659 Lady Alimony v. v. in Hazl. 
Dodst. X1V. 361 His puny baker-legs. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art ii, (1848) 94 Knocked or baker knees. 1871 Figure 
Training 39 Baker’s knee, as it is called, or an inclining 
inwards of the right knee-joint until it closely resembles the 
right side of a letter K, is the almost certain penalty of 
habitually bearing any burden of bulk in the right hand. 

6. Bakers dozen: thirteen. (See last quot.) 

1599 J. Cooke Tu Quogue in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) VII. 49 
Mine’s a baker's dozen: Master Bubble, tell your money. 
1611 in FLorio. 1733 Fierpinc Quix. m. vi, 1 dare swear 
there were a good round baker’s dozen at least. 1859 Ritey 
Liber Albus Pref. 68 These dealers ..[Hucksters] on pur- 
chasing their bread from the bakers, were privileged by 
law to receive thirteen batches for twelve, and this would 


seem to have been the extent of their profits. Hence the 
expression, still in use, ‘A baker's dozen.’ 
Ba‘kerdom, condition of a baker. Ba‘ker- 


ship, skill as a baker. 

1883 Padi Mall G. 28 Apr. 3/1 The first baker. .was about to 
produce a card to prove his bakerdom and respectability. 

Bakeress (béikarés). rare. [f. BAKER +-ESS; 
cf. baxter and backsiress.} A female baker. 

1837 CartyLe Fr, Rev. I. vu. xi. 352 The Baker, the 
Bakeress, and Baker's Boy. 1872 Vagad. Fack i. in Casquet 
Lit., | have a perfect recollection of the pretty bakeress. 

Barkerly, ¢. and adv. [f. Baker+-Ly?.] 
Baker-like ; after the manner of a baker. 

1593 Pass. .Vorrice 82 Spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 

Bakery (béikori). [f. BakeR+-yY: see -ERY.] 

1. Baker's work ; the craft or business of the baker. 


1545 Jove £xf. Dan. xii. (R.) Daniel saw his feet to be 


made and bakt but of britel bakkery, 1765 SMoLLett Trav. 
186 The butchery and the bakery which they farm at so 
much a year, ; 

2. A place for making bread ; the whole establish- 
ment of a baker. 

1857 Euiza Acton Exg. Bread-Bk. 40 Converting the small 
bakeries, conducted on the old system, into mechanical 
bakeries. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 116 Public 
bakeries were established in 1276. 

Bakestone. Commonly in dialect form 6- 
bak-, backstone. [f. Bake v.+Stone.] A flat 
stone or slatc on which cakes are baked in the 
oven ; a plate of iron used for the same purpose. 

1531 Lanc. IWrils (1857) 1. 113 One backstoone and one 
spetil. 1575 Richmond, Wills (1853) 255, 1 backstone, iij4. 
j. yron speite..j litle broile yron. 1818 in &. Burt’s Lett. 
-V. Sco¢?. 1. 246 Poured out upon the bake-stone like a pan- 
cake. 1865 Mrs. Stretton Queen of C.150 A backstone 
cake out of the oven. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. xxix. (D.) 
Here's to the oats with the backstone on the board ! 

Bakestre, obs. form of Baxter, female baker. 

Bakey, bakie (béiki, baki). Sc. Also bai- 
kie. [?dim. of Back sd.25 or ad. F. baguet: cf. 
Backet.] <A square wooden vessel for carrying 
coals, cic. Hence Bakieful. 

1826 J. Witson Noct. Armbr. Wks. 1855 1. 174 The bakiefu's 
o’ashes. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLE. 414 The chamber-inaid.. 
swept them all away in her bakey. 

Baking (bakin), v7. sb. [f. Bake v. + -ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb Bakr; the process of 
preparing bread; the hardening or ‘firing’ of 
carthenware. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.lxvii. (495) 643 Lrede 
is made of mele by medlynge of water and hakyng of fyre. 
1477 Norton Ord. Adch. v. (Ashm. 1652) 55 In Dakinge, and 
Brewinge, and other Crafts all, 1622 Hrtyiin Cossogr. in 
Sir T. Blount Nat frst. 1693) 138 The Boyting and Baking 
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of Sugar. 1847 KincLaKe Zothex xvii, Principles of bread- 
baking..sanctioned by the experience of ages. 1868 J. 
Marryat Poétery Gloss. s.v. Kt/x, The only colours..which 
will endure the extreme heat of the first baking. 

2. The product of this action; the bread baked 
at a time, a batch. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 21/2 Bakynge (or bahche), pisturn. 
1598 FLorio, Forxata, an ouen full, or a batche of bread, a 
baking. 1860 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secr. xiii. (1880) 306 
Susan with ..her plate of bakings. 

3. Comb. and Attrib., as baking craft, hours; 
baking-dish, -house, -iron, -oven, -plate; Baking- 
powder, a powder used in baking as a substitute 
for yeast, through the effervescence of which car- 
bonic acid is diffused through the dough. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvu. |xvii. (1495) 643 By 
bakynge crafte brede is made. c1440 Promp. Parv. 21/2 
Bakynge howse, fanitficium. 1563 Thersites in Old Plays 
(1848) 41 The backster of Balockburye with her baking pele. 
1601 Hoitanp Pliny 1. 567 Plautus..maketh mention of... 
a baking pan. 1863 Scotswzan 16 Mar., To enter bakehouses 
during baking hours. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 120/2 
Patent Hot-Air Continuous Baking Oven, with Travelling 
Baking Plate. 

Barking, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG?,.] | That 
bakes; hot enough to bake. Hence Bakingly adv. 

1865 F. PARKMAN Chaniplain ix. (1875) 302 The fierce sun 
fell on the bald, baking rock. 1882 RusseEtt in acm. 
Mag. XLVI. 331/1 Under the ‘baking sun.’ 1867 Miss 
Broucuton Vol lVisely 1,18 Too bakingly hot for a long 
walk. 1880 Muss FotHercit, lWedlfields 1. iii, The sun 
shone bakingly upon the round stones. 

Bakken, bakker, -more: see Back-. 

Bakoun, obs. form of Bacon. 


||Baksheesh, bakhshish (b«k,{7{). Forms: 
7 bacsheese, 8 buxie, backsishe, bacshish, 9 
bach-, backshish, ba(c)ksheesh, bu(c)kshish, 
-sheesh, buxees, bakhshish. [Pers. (i .i37 


bakhshish present, f. bakhshi-dan to give; now 
used in Arabic, Turkish, and Urdu.] Oriental 


term for: A gratuity, present of money, ‘tip.’ 

(1625 Purcnas Pilgrimes 1. 1340 Who .. would prostitute 
her selfe to any man Bacsheese (as they say in the Arabicke 
tongue) that is gratis freely.) 1755-60 Ives 5x (Col. Yule) 
Buxie money. 1775 R. CHanpLer Trav. Asia Min. vii. 
1825 A demand of bac-shish, a reward or present; which 
term, from its frequent use, was already become very fami- 
liar tous. 1781 Gendéd, Afag. 113 The Backsishe, or money 
to drink. 1814 Mrs. SHERwoop Henry & Bearer 29 And 
gave Boosy ..four rupees, buckshish. 1854 W. ARNOLD 
Oakfield 1.239 The relieved bearers. .most unceremoniously 
demanded buxees. 1863 Miss WHaTELy Ragged Life Egypt 
x. 84 Asking loudly for backsheesh. 1876 Tvses 20 Apr., 
Fresh baksheesh to the unworthy minions of the harem. 

Ba‘ksheesh, ~. [f. prec.] To give a present of 
money to; to bribe, ‘tip.’ Also aésol. quasi-zxér. 

1882 .Vacn. Mag. XLVI. 167 The higher grades .. were 
reserved for those who backsheeshed the highest. 1884 
Gen. Gorpon in Pali Mali G. 6 May 12/1 You would.. 
make terms with Mahdi by making me backsheesh Mahdi. 
* Bakster, obs. f. BAxTER, female baker. 

Bakstone, obs. and dial. f. BAKESTONE. 

Bakt, obs. f. BAKED. 

Bal. [a. Cornish da/ ‘collection of mines.’] Also 
6-7 ball. Amine. Adirzé., as in bal-girl, -work. 

c1600 Norven Sfec. Brit. Cornw. (1728) 45 Godolphyn 
ball. 1678 P&zd. Trans. X11. 951 Godolphin Ball is the 
most famous of all the Balls or Mines in Cornwall. 1812 
Ann, Reg. 52/1 Bal girls, as the girls are called who work 
about the mines. 1851 KincsLtey Yeas? xili. 252 He could 
not stand the bal work. 

Bal, obs. f. BALL and BALE sé, fire. 


Balaam (béi-lam). ; 

1. Name of the prophet whose history is narrated 
in Members xxii-xxiv, used connotatively. Hence: 
Balaam v., to make a Balaam of. Balaamite, 
one who follows religion for the sake of gain; 
whence Balaamitical a. 

1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 571 God.. 
hath so dispos’d the mouth of these Balaams, that comming 
to Curse, they have stumbled into a kind of Blessing. 1598 
T. Bastarp Chrestoleros (1880) 87 Bala-ming his patron 
which did him this wrong, Am not I thine asse which haue 
seru’d thee thus long. 1559 Hest. Est. Scot. in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. 73 The Bishopp of St. Andrewes, with his Ralamites, 
came to St. Giles Kirk. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 36b, Maintayning the Nicolaitan or Balaamiticall 
doctrine. — x 

2. (In journalistic slang) Trumpery paragraphs 
reserved to fill up the columns of a newspaper or 
magazine. Balaam-box (or -basket), a receptacle 
for such matter; in U.S. printing-offices, a place 
in which stereotype paragraphs are kept for simi- 
lar use. 

1826 Scott ../ad. Malagr. ili. 3 How much Balaam (speak- 
ing technically) 1] have edged out of your valuable paper. 
1839 LockHart Scott \xx. (1842)622 Salaam is the cant 
name for asinine paragraphs about monstrous productions 
of nature and the like, kept standing in type to be used 
whenever the real news of the day leave an awkward space 
that must be filled up somehow. 1861 A. K. H. B. Recr. 
Country P. Ser. u. 59 Rubbishing articles which are at 
present consigned to the Balaam-box. 1873 F. Hatt Wed. 
/-ng. 17 Consigned, by the editor, to his balaam-basket. 

Balace, obs. form of BaLas (ruby). 


| Balachong be ‘lit{pn). Also 7 balachaun, 
9 balichung. [a. Malay éé/achén.] A condiment 


BALANCE. 


for rice, much used in China, consisting of putrid 
shrimps or small fishes pounded up with salt and 
spices, and then dried. 

1697 Dampier in Southey Com.-p2. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 602 
Balachaun is a composition of a strong: savour, yet a very 
delightsome dish to the Tonquinese. 1854 StocquELErR Brit. 
India 279 Rice ..is rendered savoury by the addition of 
salt, ngapee, or balachoung. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Balade, -adde, obs. ff. BaLLap, BALLADE. 

Baladine (be'ladzn). Also 6-7 balladin(e, 7 
baladyne. (a. F. laladin, -ine, f. ballade dancing- 
song: see BALLAD.] 


+1. A theatrical dancer ; a mountebank, buffoon. 

1599 Basilikon Doron (1603) 127 Delight not to keepe. .in 
your company, comeedians or balladines. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn. u. xv. §1 Trickes of Tumblers. Funambuloes, Bala- 
dynes. 1676 ETHEREDGE Jan of Mode u. 1. 19 (1684) Their 
best Balladins, who are Now practising a famous Ballat. 

2. A female public dancer. rare. 

1863 Browninc /2 Balcony 1, The first breathing woman’s 
cheek, First dancer's, gipsy’s, or street baladine’s. 

+ 3. A ballad-maker or -singer. Cf. BALLADIER. 

1604 Hieron IVks. 1.551 Dddiij, Meeting with our com- 
mon aduersary..in the fashion of a Rimer or Balladine. 

+Balan. Obs. [#a. OF. balin, ballin: see 
Godef.] A strong stuff made of tow. 

1340 4 le.vander (Stev.) 4851 In bole and in balan buskes 
he his fotez. [L. fect? sibz subtalares lineos.) 

Balance (bz'lans), 5b. Forms: 4-5 balaunce, 
5 belans, belauns, -uce, 5-6 ballaunce, 6 bal- 
lanis, -es, 6-8 ballance, 7 bilanz, 3- balance. 
(a. Fr. balance (= Sp. balanza, Pr. balansa, It. 
étlancia) :—late L. *ézlancia a pair of scales, f. cl. 
L. bilanx, bilanc-em, adj. (in libra bilanx) ‘two- 
scaled,’ f. d¢- twice + ax flat plate, scale.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1. An apparatus for weighing, consisting of a 
beam poised so as to move freely ou a central pivot, 
with a scale pan at each end. 

{c 1275 in Liber Albus |. 226 Deit estre peise par balaunce 
le Roy. 1297 L26. Custumz. 107 (Probatio Tronz.) Silvester 
de Farnham custos balancia Domini Regis. ] 

¢1350 HV7ll. Palerne 947 Wel y understande whider be 
balaunce bowes. c 1386 CHaucER Monkes T. 508 And ina 
balaunce weyen eche mountaine. ¢14§0 in Wright's Voc. 
227 Bilanx, belans. 1494 Act 11 Hen. V/I, iv, In every 
City. .should be a common Balance, with common Weights. 
1§73 Biss (Bishops’) Prev, xvi. 11 A true weight and bal- 
launce are the Lordes iudgement. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Ded... ii. 31 The Bilanz or Ballance. 1771 Fundus 
Lett. lii 266 We incline the balance.. by lessening the 
weight in one scale. 1881 N.T. (Revised) Rev. vi. 5 He 
had a balance in his hand {1611 a pair of balances]. 

+2. sing. One scale of a balance ; p/. ‘scales.’ 

a. with pl. balances. Obs. or dial. 

1388 Wyctiir Ps. Ixii. g The sones of men ben liers in 
balauncis. @ 1480 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 65 Alle her good 
dedes in the same balaunce. .and alle her evelle dedes in that 
other balaunce. 1596 SrENSER F. Q. v.ii. 35 Weighed out 
in ballaunces. 1611 Biste Rev. vi.5 A paire of balances in 
his hand. 1645 Dicsy .Va?. Bodies ii. (1658) 19 Take a pinte 
of air; and weigh it against a pinte of water, and you will 
see the ballance of the last go down a main. 

+b. The plural was sometimes éa/ance. (Partly 
due to final -s, -ce, partly to confusion of sense.) Oés. 

¢1430 Lype. Asin. Poems 141 Weyed in ballaunce. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch, V.1v. i. 255 Are there ballance heere to weigh 
the flesh? 1655 Futter CA. //7st. 11. i. §6 1. 138 In one Hand 
..a Red Rose, in the other a pair of Ballance. 

+3. A flat dish resembling a scale; L. lax. Obs. 

1513 Doucias “eis xu. iv.142 Syne furth of platis or 
ballancis beliue, Wyth pasit flesch plenist the altaris. 

4. a. One of the zodiacal constellations (more 
commonly called Zzbra). b. The seventh sign of 
the Zodiac 2, into which the sun enters at the 


autumnal equinox. 

In the time of Hipparchus, B.c. 130, the ségx corresponded 
with the constedlation, whence the name; but owing to the 
precession of the equinoxes, its first point is now far in the 
west of the constellation Virgo. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 19 A planete that men 
call libra that is as moche to say as a balaunce. c1§00 
Almanak ( for 1386) 2 Saturn es exalted in pe 20 gre of pe 
Balaunce. 1697 Drypen Vixg. Georg. 1. 46 And seated near 
the Ballance, poise the Days. 1831 CartyLe Sa7t. Res. 11. 
i, The celestial Balance. ; 

5. By recent extension: Any apparatus used in 
weighing, whether acting by leverage, or by the 
resistance of a spring. 

1829 U.K.S. Nat. Philos. 1. Mech. u.v. § 45 The Danish 
balance isa steel-yard. 1832 — I]. Electr. iv. § 74 The most 
perfect electrometer for measuring very small quantities of 
electricity, is..the torsion balance. . , 

6. IVatchmaking, A mechanical contrivance which 
regulates the speed of a clock or watch. 

1660 BoyLe New Exp. Phys.-Mech. xxvii. 206 The noise 
made by the ballance. 1727 Pore Bathos 114 In clock- 
making one artist makes the balance, another the spring. 
1884 F. Brien Watch & Clockm, 15 Gold balances are 
preferable to steel. 

+b. A pendulum. Ods. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud Notes 152/2 The nearer you 
place the lead to the centre, the swifter the balance moves. 

7. Naut. The operation or result of recfing with 


a BALANCE-REEF: see 22. 

1762-9 Fatconer SAépw7. 11. 387 The head, with doubling 
canvas fenced around, In balance near the lofty peak they 
bound. 1769 -- Dict. Marine (1789) s.v., The balance of 
the mizen is thus performed. 


BALANCE. 


| Confiised with Baiuast. (Cf. also BALLACE.) 

1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. Par. John 5 No otherwyse than 
the balans dothe staye the shippes in tyme of tempest. 
1656 BLount Glossogr., Balasse, Pallant, or ballance. 

II. Figurative senses, 

8. The inetaphorical balance of justice, reason, 
opinion, by which actions and principles are 
weighcd or estimated. 

c 1384 Cnaucer Mother of God 20 The fende..wil pluk at 
the balance ‘To wey vs doun. 1573 Scot. Poems 16th C. 
(1801) II. 297 Beir equal ballanis baith to riche and puir. 
1590 Suaxs, J/x/s, NV. v. 324 A Moth wil turne the ballance, 
which Piramus which Thisby is the better. 1732 Pore £ss. 
Jan i.121 Snatch froin his Nerds the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his justice, be the God of God! 1852 T'urreR 
Proverb. Philos. 288 Who .. poised in the balances of order 
the power to attract and to repel? 

+b. One scale of the balance. Cés. 

1§93 Suaks. Rich, //, um. iv. 87 But in the Ballance of great 
Bullingbrooke, Besides himselfe, are all the English Peeres. 
1635 Quarctes £yr6/. 1, iv.i1718) 17 Put in the triple crown 
Thy balance will not draw: thy balance will not down. 

. The wavering balance of Foitune or chance, 
in which issues hang in suspense. 

¢ 1320 Syr Bevis 1559 Almest is lif was in balaunse, a 1420 
Occteve De Reg. Prine. 6 Best is | strive nat Ageyn the 
peys of fortunes balaunce. 1577 Hotinsnen Chron. 1. 34/2 
The victorie depended long in doubtfull balance. 1612 
WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 24 Mens lives hang in 
the ballance. 1718 Pore /éiadd xx. 271 Jove lifts the 
golden balances, that show The fates of mortal men. | 

+10. Hence: a. Subjective uncertainty ; hesita- 
tion, wavering, doubt. Odés. 

1297 R. Giouc. 200 Hii were syker al, wypoute balance, 
140 alyené, 30 Hy byeth ine greate balance of hyre helbe 
of zaule. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G viijb, As they were 
in suche balaunces theyr child deyde. 1683 Tesipre 3/em, 
Wks. 1731 I. 439 Our Counsels at Court were so in ballance, 
between the Desires of living at least fair with France, and 
the Fears of too much displeasing the Parliaments. 

+b. Objective uncertainty orsuspense; risk, hazard. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 136 Ten pousand mark & mo, pat 
now er in balance. 1386 CHaucer Chan, Vem. Prol. & T. 58, 
I dar lay in balaunce Al that |} have in my possessioun. 
a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 56 A woman puttithe her 
worshipe in balance to ansuere and speke to moche. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frosss. 1. cccxiii. 478 For the loue of me ye 
haue put in balance your landes. 1685 Burner tr. Afore's 
Utop. 129 On whom. .they cast the chief Balance of the War. 

11. Power to decide or determii.e ; authoritative 
control. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 381 There is a state .. Above all 
other on erthe here, Which hath the londe in his balaunce. 
1579 FENTON Guscciard. (1599) Ep. Ded., God hath .. put 
into your hands the ballance of power. 1760 RoBERTSON 
Hist. Scot. \. 11831) 75 Henry viii. of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 

III. That which balances, or produces equili- 
brium. 

12. A weight put into one scale to equal the 
preponderating weight in the other, and produce 
equilibrium ; a ceunterpoise. Hence fg. a thing 
of equal influence, importance, or value ; a counter- 
consideration, set-off, match. 

1601 Suaks. Ad//'s WVe//u. iii. 183 To whom I promise A 
counterpoize: If not to thy estate, A ballance more repleat. 
1659 Nevitte in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 25 You give 
them salaries tc be your balance. 1723 Woprow Corr. 
(1843) III. 75 A sweet balance, yea, an overbalance, in sweet 
communion with God. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6 
(1882) 4o4 If France... had ceased to be a balance to Spain, 
she found a new balance in Flanders. 

TV. A balanced condition. 

13. A condition in which two (or more) opposing 
forces balance each other; equilibrium: a. of 
things poncerable. 

1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 14 note, Such Alterations in 
the zquipoise or ballance of the Atmosphere. 1878 Gro, 
Eniot Coll. Break. P, 283 The balance of the planets and 
the sun, 

b. of things imyonderable. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 1. 136 Where I find 
their actions in ballance with my Country-men’s, I_ honour 
..them. @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 17261. 693 Two Degrees 
of Cold, to two of Heat, make a Poyze in Elements, and a 
Ballance in Nature. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. I. 110 The 
perfect balance of the two elements of consciousness. 

ec. Balance of power (iz Europe): such an 
adjustment of power ainong sovereign statcs that 
no single state is in a position to interfere with the 
independence of the rest ; international equilibrium. 

{See 1579 in 11: ballance of power.} 

1677 YARRANTON fing. /ipr. ‘To Reader, Great danger 
might ensue in breaking the Ballance of Europe. 1701 in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3758/7 Your Glorious Design of Re-estab- 
lishing a just Ballance of Powerin Europe. 1761 CuurcHiLe 
-Vight Poems I. 88 Europe’s balance hangs upon his tongue. 
1862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. 11877) 1. xi. 204 ‘The battle of Lutzen 
which determined the balance of power between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany. 

14. General harmony between the parts of any- 
thing, springing from the observance of just pro- 
portion and relation; esp. in the Arts of Design. 

1732 Pore £ss. \an u.120 These mix'd with art.. Make 
and maintain the balance of the mind. 1856 Ruskin .VWod. 
Pasnt, m.1. viii, In all perfectly beautiful ohjects, there is 
found the opposition of one part to another, and a recip- 
rocal balance. 1883 — A réofEnglandi.11 Absolutely faithful 
balances of colour and shade. 1884 Saf. Rew. 14 June 778 1 
She has in no way attempted to alter the balance of the 
characters [in a play). 
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15. Stability or steadincss duc to the equilibrium 
prevailing between all the forces of any system. 

a. Physical cquipoise, perfectly balanced action. 

1667 Mitton /’. 4.1. 349 In even ballance down they light. 
1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xxiii, Swayed himself to and fro 
to preserve his balance. 1859 Hetvs /'riends in C. Ser. 1 
II. vili. 167 But lost his own balance and fell out of the bout. 

b. Equipoise of inind, character, or feclings ; 
equaniinity, mental composure, sanity. 

1856 Kane A rct. Exp. 1. xvi. 198 If my mind had retained 
its balance. 1876 Moztey Univ, Ser, xvi. 266 A strong 
moral character .. keeps its balance, and is not carried away 
by the love of human praise. 

V. The turn of the balance. : 

16. The preponderating weight ; the net result of 
estlinating conflicting principles, forecs, ete. 

1747 Cursterr, Left. 121 1. 327 This pleasure will increase 
so that the balance will be greatly to your advantage. 1844 
Lp. Broucuam #rit. Const. xv. (1862) 219 ‘Vhe balance of 
evidence appears in favour of the due execution. 1856 
Froupe //)st, Eng. (1858: 1. tii,267 In Germany. .the balance 
of unjust interference lay on the imperial side. 

VI. The adjustment of accounts. 

17. The process of finding the difference, if any, 
between the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account, or 
set of accounts; the cxhibition of this process in a 
tabular form ; the result so ascertained or exhibitcd. 

1588 Meus Briefe /ustr. F viijb, ‘The ballance of your 
booke is to be vnderstoode, a leafe of paper disposed and 
made in length and crossed in the middes, etc... Yf the 
summes of money, of Debitor and Creditor bee like, than is 
your ballance well. 1662 Prervs Diary 30 Sept., I have 
also made up..my monthly ballance and find that., I am 
worth £680, 1727 ArsuTHNoT Join Kul/go John.. brought 
in Frog debtor to him upon the balance, £3382 12s. 1882 
Daily Tel. 4 May, £160,000 has been taken out on balance 
for export. 

b. esp. 70 strike a balance: to determine the 
exact difference, if any, between the two sides of 
an account or set of accounts. /77. and fig. 

1638 Witkins ew World 1, Those rewards and punish- 
ments by which. .the balance of good and evil in this life is 
tobe struck. 1874 Brackie Sed/-Cu/t, 87 Not to run long 
accounts, but to strike clear balances at certain set seasons. 

e. gen. A comparative reckoning. rare. 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 67 This Nation gained upon 
a Balance of the Ships taken from us, and the Captures we 
made of the Enemy. 1861 Pycrort Agony /”. xii. 364 The 
blessings of the Langley Cottage, whether greater or less 
upon the balance, were of a kind not known at Langley Hall. 

d. Balance of trade: the estimation of the 
difference of value between the commercial exports 
and imports of a country; the differcnce itself, as 
it is in favour of, or against, the country. 

1668 Cintp (sc. Trade (1694) 164 The Ballance of 
Trade .. is to be taken by a strict scrutiny of what propor- 
tion the value of the Commodities exported out of this 
Kingdom bear, to those imported. 1721 C. Kine Srit. 
Merch, V1. 12 Portugal pays us a Million every Year upon 
the Ballance of ‘Trade. 1830 Edinb. Encycl. 1V. 370 The 
exploded doctrine of a balance of trade. 1879 Fawcett 
Free Trade & Prot. 18 Granting bounties on exports. . with 
a view of creating a favourable balance of trade. 

18. An equality between the total of the two 
sides of an account, when added up, after making 
all cntries on both sides. Cf. 13. 

165. Perys Diary (1879) 1V. 139, 1 do bring my accounts 
to a very near balance. 1881 GLApsTONE in 7vaes 8 Oct. 
6/4 While we exported £ 8,860,000, we imported £8,509,000. 
That is very nearly a balance. 


19. The difference between the Dr. and Cr. sides 


of an account, or set of accounts. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Jerch. 370 Take all the re- 
mainders of the Accounts by Debitor and Creditor, which is 
the ballance of the Booke. 1819 J. Grric Ref, Acc. Edin. 
7 The balance shews the increase of the City’s debts. 1866 
Crump Banking iii. 76 Such arrangements may continue for 
years without the balance ever being a eredit-balance. 

b. Balance (of indebtedness): the difference be- 
tween the total amounts which two persons, so- 
cicties, or nations mutually owe each othcr, 

1786 Burke Art. aest. Hastings xv. § 1 The enormous 
balances and remissions on that settlement arose from a 
general collusion between the farmers and collectors. 1818 
Byron F%uan 1. cixvii, We.. draw the accompts of evil, And 
find a deuced balance with the devil. 1866 Crump Banking 
vii. 157 The fundamental principle, upon which the price of 
bills rests in the ‘ balance of indebtedness.’ 

20. a. Balance (in hand): the sum of money 
remaining over after realizing all assets and dis- 
charging all liabilitics, b. Balance (duc): the 
sum still outstanding on an account. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5842/4 A Bill for the Ballance of 
his Victualling Account. 1761 Hume //ist, Eng. I. viii. 175 
He required hin... to pay the balance due. 1768 Smor- 
Lett //umph. Cl. Let. 3 Oct., Thou hast indeed paid me 
‘seot and lot’: and even left a balance in my hands. 1828 
Tytcer //ist. Scot. (1864) 1. 221 The large filance of the 
ransom which still remained unpaid. 1876 Hamerton /uted/. 
Life un. i. 44 A delightful balance at his bankers. 

21. Comm. slang: Vhe remainder, the rest. 

1864 in Wesster. 1875 Slackw. Mag. Apr. 443 Balance, 
long familiar to American ears, is becoming so to ours, In 
an account of a ship on fire we read ‘Those saved remained 
the balance of the night watching the burning wreck.’ 1883 
P. Fitzcerato Recr. Lit. Man 170 Every one is away 
shooting or riding; a balance of the ladies is left. 


22. Cond. balance-beam, the bcam of a balance. 


also the beam keeping a drawbridge balanccd aloft; | 


BALANCE. 


balance-kob (sce quot.); balance-fish, the ham- 
mer-headed shark (Squalus czyywna); balance- 
frame (sce quot.) ; balance-knife, a table-knife 
of which the handle is made sufficiently heavy to 
keep the blade from touching the cloth ; balance- 
man, one who acts as an cquipoise and preserves 
the balance; balance-master, -mistress, a pos- 
ture-maker, tumbler, ‘cquilibrist’; balance - 
reef, the closest recf of a lower forc-and-aft sail, 
making it nearly triangular, used to steady the ship 
in stormy weather, whence Ja/ance reefed; balance 
seat, a mode of riding in which the body is balanced 
in the saddle without support from the stirrnps ; 
balance-sheet, a tabular statement of assets and 
liabilities, showing the character and ainount of the 
balance; balance-step (= Goosk-sTEv); balance- 
wise adv., in the manner of a balance; balance- 
yard, the beam of a balance. Also balance-holder, 
-maker, ete, and many attrib. combinations in 
Watchmaking (sce 4), as balance-arc, -cock, -spring, 
-slaff, -wheel (also fig.). 

1813 Scott 7riermain 1, xv. The “halance-beams obey’d 
the blast, And down the trembling drawbridge cast. ¢ 1865 
J. Wytpr in Circ. Sc. 1. 404/1 Excess of weight ..may.. 
damage the *balance-beam. 1881 Raymond J/iuiéng Gloss., 
*falance-bob, a heavy lever ballasted at one end, and at- 
tached at the other to the pump-rod, the weight of which it 
thus helps to carry. 1683 4 Ropinson in PA. Trans. 
XXIX. 479 The Zyga:na or * Ballance Fish, as large as the 
Saw Fish. 1815 /ucycl. Brit. X1. 107 Iammer-headed 
shark, or *balance-fish. ¢ 1850 Rodin. Nav. g °* Balance 
frames, those frames, or bends of timber, of the same capa- 
city or area, which are equally distant from the centre of 
gravity. 1880 MuirneaD Gasus un. § 107 What has been 
said about witnesses applies equally to the *balance-holder. 
1833 J. Wottanp Manuf. Metal 11. 14 ‘The fabrication 
of what are called “balance knives. 1611 Corcr., Ba/an- 
cer, a *ballance-maker. 1828 Srevart Planter's G. 251 
Sending up a couple of *Balancemen to-the top; who.. 
serve as movable makeweights. 1753 Hocartu Anal. 
Beauty xv. 210 The *balance-master’s attention to a single 
point, in order to preserve his balance. 1801 StruTT Sf. 4 
Past, wn. v, (1845) 231 I'ymbesteres, or “balance-mistresses. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast v. 10 Under close-reefed topsails, 
*balance-reefed trysail. 1873 Daily News 21 May 5/6 That 
patent hernia-producing institution, the *balance-seat. 1849 
Cospen Sfeeches 4 he *balance-sheets of our merchants 
and manufacturers have been equally adverse. 1853 (13 
Oct.) Bricut Peace, SP. (1876) 462 If a *balance-sheet could 
be shown of what Algeria has cost France. 1833 Reged. 
Instr. Cavalry. 16 The *balance step in double time. 1884 
F. Britten IVatch & Clockm. 246 The “balance spring has 
then to be unpinned every time the “balance staff is re- 
moved. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2550/4 A Silver * Ballance- 
Watch. 1655 Mre. Worc, Cent. /nv, xx, How to bring up 
water “Balance-wise. 1669 PAéi/. Trans. 1V. 937 Watches, 
which instead of a *Ballance-whecle are regulated by a 
Pendulum. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 212 
Fabian ..is the balance-wheel between the other two, to 
keep them in check. 1810 CoLeripGe Frvend (1865) 35 The 
other scale .. seemed full up to the very *balance-yard. 

Balance (belins), v. [a. F. dalancer, f. bal- 
ance sb. (Like the sb., in certain scnscs confused 
with dallast.\} 

I. To place or weigh in the scales. Chiefly /g. 

1. “rans. To weigh (a matter) ; to estimate the 
two aspccts or sides of anything ; to ponder. 

1694 R. Lestrance /adles ccccv. 436 We Weigh and Bal- 
lance things before we pronounce them to be either Good 
or Evil. 1775 Sueripan Rivals in. i, Weighing and balanc- 
ing what you were pleased to mention. 1847 TENNYSON 
Princ, 1. 149 She balanced this a little, And told me she 
would answer us to-day. . f 

2. To weigh two things, considerations, ctc., against 
each other, so asto ascertain which preponderates. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. it. 31 Then would he ballaunce 
heaven and hell together. 1629 R. Hitt Patiw. Piety V1. 
137 Christ. .is balanced with Barabbas, and thought lighter 
that a murderer. 1736 Butter Ama/. 1. iti. 47 To weigh 
and balance Pleasures and Uneasinesses. 1875 GRrinDoN 
“tfc i.x Truth.. is determined by balancing probabilities. 
1883 Gitmour J/ongols xviii. 216 His good and bad actions 
are balanced against each other. ; 

3. To counterbalance or counterpoise one thing 
by, wilh, or against another. 

1624 Lp. Kensinoton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 301 W11. 173 
That the honor of the Prince .. might | e deerer to her then 
to be balanced with that which, etc. 1625 Bacon Ess. (1862) 
154 Another meanes to curbe them, is to Ballance them by 
others, as Proud as they. 1850 Ruswin JVod. /’aint. ui. § 1. 
viii, A mass of subdued colour may be balanced by a point 
of a powerful one. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 47 The self- 
same wisdom which balanced Egypt against Assyria. 1884 
American VII. 345 To balance asymmetrically-placed en- 
trance-doors with lobsided windows. 

4. To bring to or keep in equilibrium. 

1634 HaBincton Castara 47 That Kings, to ballance true 
content, shall say : Would they were great as we, we blest 
as they. 1738 Pore Efi. Saf. 1.60 Did not the sneer «f 
more impartial men At sense and virtue balance all again. 
1810 CoLreripce Friend (1865) 81 On which it may fix its 
attention, and thus balance its own energies, 1853 [BRiuLey 
&ss. 282 (Lhe painter] may fail to balance his masses _ 

&. To steady (a body under the influence of op- 
posing forces); to poise, keep steady or erect. _ 

1840 Dickess Of/ C. Shef am, Strong men. balancing 
chests of drawers..upon their heads 1875 Duc KLAND / og- 
Bk. 54 Sculptors are sometimes obliged to uxe a species of 
tail in balancing their statues ; ee 

b. reff. and fntr. To keep oneself in cqui’ibrium. 


BALANCEABLE. 


1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 15 The Instructor will.. 
make the recruit balance upon the left foot. 1866 Howetis 
Venet. Life iv. 58 Balanced herself half over the balcony- 
rail. 

6. To steady, give (mental) balance or ballast to. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. 7. 1 Tim. iii. 6 Young, raw 
Christians .. have had less time to learn the great things 
which should ballance them, [See Batancep A/a. 3.] 

IE. To act as things in the opposite scales of a 

balance; 47. and fig. 

7. trans. To equal in weight, counterpoise, neu- 
tralize the weight of. Also adso/. to balance (each 
other). 

a1727 Newton (J.) The attraction of the glass is balanced 
..by the contrary attraction of the liquor. 1878 HuxLey 
Physiogr, 91 The column of water .. balances the atmo- 
spheric pressure. /od. Do these scales balance? 

8. Hence: To compensate, neutralize the effect 
of, make up for. 

21593 Martowe Dido 1. iv, I saw no King like thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance my content. 1655 
Fuirer CA. Hist. vi. ii. § 57 111. 292 Wherefore, to ballance 
the Protestants, the Jesuits were set on foot. 1726 BuTLER 
Serm. Rolls Chap. v.90 S50 many things.. ballance the Sor- 
row ofit. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 1. xxiv. 358 Our 
duties balance each other. 1870 Morris Harthly Par. 1.1. 
384 And weariness was balanced with delight, 

9. intr. To act asa counterpoise, be equal (wth), 

1579 Bearp Theat. Gods Fudgim. (1612) 539 Could such 
a punishment ballance with his so .. great offences ? 

III. To oscillate like the beam of a balance. 
10. éx7r. To waver, deliberate, hesitate. Cf 1. 
1655 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 628 Her great danger 

..invited my assistance, which, without balancing, I ran 
to pay her. 1753 RicHarpson Grazcdison (1781) 11. xxvi. 
246 He had .. no very strong aspirations after matrimony, 
and had balanced about it a good while. 1825 R. Waro 
Tremaine \. v.37 Mrs. Belson balanced some time upon 
this, as any good mother would. 1850 MeErivaLE Xow. 
Emp. (186s) I. ix. 373 The same disposition to balance and 
temporize .. wrecked his fortunes as a statesman. 

ll. Of partners in dancing: To move to and fro 
in converse directions like the arms of a balance, 
to se¢ Zo a partner. 

1775 SHERIDAN Aivaés m1. iv. (1883) 113, I must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, and boring. 1859 in WorRCcESTER. 

12. ¢rans. To sway backwards and forwards. 

1728 Pore Duxc. 1. 200 Tuning his voice and balancing 
his hands. 

IV. Of an account. /. and fig. 

13. ¢rans. To add up the debit and credit sides of 
an account or set of accounts, and ascertain the dif- 
ference, if any, between their respective amounts, 

1588 Metis Bricfe Justr. E vij, At your viages returne. . 
ballance vp the bookes. 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. Wks. 
1755 V.1. 130 To compute and balance my gain and my 
loss. 1796 BurKE Corr. (1844) 1V. 383 Thus we balance the 
account ;—defeat and dishonour abroad; oppression at 
home. @1842 Tennyson Audley Crt. 43 ‘Oh! who would 
cast and balance ata desk?’ 

14. To make such entries in an account or set of 
accounts as make the two sides equal ; to produce 
an equality in the total amounts of the debit and 
credit entries of a set of accounts. 

b. In this sense, also, accounts are said (intr.) 
to balance (i.e. themselves); or an entry is said to 
balance the accouil, or balance an opposite entry. 

16zz Marynes Anc. Law-Merch, 371 And if he had beene 
a loser by the Account of profit and losse, then must he 


make his Capitall Debtor, and the said Account Creditor, - 


to ballance the matter. 1675 Grecory in Rigaud Cor~. 
Sci. Men 11. 276, 1 cannot perceive how the balance ba- 
lanceth the book. 1748 Anson Voy. in. viii. 373 The happy 
crisis which was to ballance the account of all their past 
calamities. 1878 Jevons Prin, Pol. Econ. 52 To make the 
profits of the successful business balance the losses of the 
unfortiinate ones. 

15. //ence ; To settle (an account) by paying an 
amount due, to clear off a liability. 

1740 Cipper Afol, (1756) I. 142 The end of the season, when 
dues to ballance came too thick upon ’em, 1877 H. Pace 
De Quincey 11. xvi. 20 A cheque for £30, to balance his 
account. 

V.16. Nau. To reef with a balance-1eef, so as 
to steady the ship in bad weather: see Bat- 
ANCE sb. 22. Perhaps originally da//as?. 

(Cf. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 414 We furl’d our Main- 
sail, and ballasted our Mizen.] 1762-9 FALconer SAipwr. 
u. 460 The balanced mizen, rending to the head. 1769 
— Dict. Marine (1789), s.v., A boom main-sail is balanced, 
after all its reefs are taken in, by rolling up .. the aftmost 
lower corner. 

“| 17. To ballast. Ods. rare. Cf. BALANCE sb.7 %. 

1583 Stupprs Ana’. Abus. (1836) 202 There is no ship so 
balanced with massie matter as their heades are fraught 
with all kinde of baudie songes. [Cf. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Upper-work..that part of a ship which 
is above the surface of the water when she is properly 
balanced for a sea-voyage.] 

Balanceable (belansab’l, a. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being balanced. 

1667 WaterHousE /*ire Lond. 3 Great successes .. which 
they judge no otherwise ballanceable than by this spoil. 

Balanced ‘bex'lanst), A//. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Zit. Poised ; so arranged, placed, or adjusted 
with a counterpoise, as to remain in equilibrium. 

1611 Cotcr., Balancé, Ballanced, weighed, peised. 1667 
Minton 7’. Z,1¥. tooo The pendulous round Earth with 
ballanc’t Aire In counterpoise. 1814 Scor1 Li. of Jslvs in. 


[f prec, + 


632 


xv, Loose crags ,.chance-poised and balanced, lay. 1869 
Daily News 12 June, The Cerberus has a balanced rudder. 

2. Having the opposed parts or tendencies so 
adjusted as to produce equilibrium or equality. 

1s92 Daniet Compl. Rosam. (1717) 47 Thus stood I bal- 
lane’d equally precise, Till my frail Flesh did weigh me 
down to Sin. 1727 Swirt Balance Eur. Wks. 1755 I11. 11. 
128 Now Europe’s balanc’d, neither side prevails. 1870 
Jess Sophocles’ Electra Introd. 10 Contending and almost 
balanced claims, 1877 Ruskin Laws Fesole 1. ii, Every 
system is imperfect which pays more than a balanced and 
equitable attention to any one of the three skills. 

3. Well arranged or disposed ; stable in character 
by due proportion of parts, 

1624 Quartes Svov's Sonn. (1717) 349 The ruby portals of 
thy ballane’d words Send forth a welcome relish. 1836 J. 
Gitpert Chr. A tones. iii. (1852)60 Neither can it .. operate 
with any weight upon a justly balanced mind. 1878 
T. Sincrair A/ount 83 The birth of a balanced artist. 

4. Logic. (See quot.) 

1849 Ape. THomson Laws Th. §71 Vhe middle [term] is said 
to be balanced when it is distributed in both premisses 
alike. The extremes of the conclusion are balanced when 
both alike are distributed. 1870 Bowen Logic viii. 258 
Moods. . balanced as respects both Terms and Propositions. 

Balancement (be'linsmént). rare. [f. as 
prec.+-MENT.] The action of balancing ; a ba- 
lanced condition ; equilibrium, equipoise. 

1862 BR. Patterson Ess. Hist, & A. 332 Sacrificing a com- 
plete balancement of parts for the sake of obtaining variety. 

Balancer (be'lansa1).  [f. as prec. +-ERJ; cf. 
AF. balancer, OF. balancter.) 


+1. One who weighs with a balance. Obs. rare. 

[1309 #/ustings Rolls Lond. No. 38. 102 Ralph le Ba- 
lancer, Pepperer. 1320 /did. No. 49. 1 Le Balauncer.] 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr, Sowle 1. xxxiv. (1859) 37 Neyeng toward 
the balaunce . . she sayd to the balauncer; Howis it in oure 
partye? 1611 Cortcr., Balanceur, a ballancer; a weigher 
of things in a ballance. 

2. One who balances himself in difficult positions ; 
a tumbler, acrobat. 

¢ 1510 Cocke Lorelles B. 10 Balancers, tynne casters, and 
skryueners. 1785 Reip /xzt, Powers iv. iv, The feats of 
balancers and rope dancers. 1841 De Quincey Rfets. (1860) 
355 Posture-maker or balancer. 

3. One who keeps things in equilibrium, or main- 
tains the balance of power. 

1731 A. Hitt Adv. Poets xxxi, Ballancers of State. 1795 
Scots Mag. LV11. 884/2 A republican balancer of Europe, 
which the new republic would be. 

4. Something which helps to preserve the balance; 
spec. the knobbed filaments (Aa/téres or potsers), 
which in two-winged flies replace the posterior 
wings, a name given (in F.) by RKeaumur from 
their resemblance to the éa/axcéer used in coining. 

1753 CHambers Cycl,. Supp., Ballancers .. under the wings 
of the two-winged flies. 1854 Owen in Cy7c. Sc. Org. Nat. 
II. 56/r In the long-bodied . , abdominal fishes, the ventrals 
. . subserve the office of accessory balancers. 1863 Woop 
Tllustr. Nat. Hist. Wl. 554 The.. halteres or balancers.. 
,are the only vestiges of the hinder pair of wings. 

Balancing (be'linsin), 74/. 5. [f. BALANCE v. 
+-1nGl.] The action of the vb. BALANCE. 

1. “it. Weighing, poising ; acrobatic posturing. 

1599 SANDYS Lurope Spec. (1632) 162 The Arts of Alchymy 
and Ballancing. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selz, 76 The 
wheels and springs or ballancings of Nature, 1801 StrutT 
Sports & Past. 111.v.190 Tumbling, and balancing. .exhibited 
by the gleemen. 1883 Payn Thicker than W. 1. 181 Be- 
ginning to lose confidence in his balancing pole upon this 
very high rope. ‘ 

2. jig. Pondering, consideration, critical com- 
parison. 

1666 Tittotson Rute Faith u. iii. § 10 Exact balancing of 
every particular word. 1739 Hume //um. Natu. ii. (1874) 1. 
339 Objections and replies, and ballancing of arguments. 

3. Hesitation between opposing considerations ; 
uncertainty. 

1598 Bacon /action, Ess. (Arb.) 80 When Matters haue 
stucke long in ballancing. 1817 Foster Z7/e & Corr. (1846) 
I. cv. 465, 1 am in a great state of doubt and balancing. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 189/1 Balancings between Torquay 
and Madeira. ; 

4. The placing of one thing over against another 
as in a balance, compensation ; reduction to equi- 
librium, proportionate adjustment. 

1612 TrAvERS Sw#fflic. in Hooker ect. Pol. 11. 656 So 
unequal a balancing of faults and punishments. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. P ilij a, Knowing not how to reward an 
action that was beyond all ballancing. 1860 Mitt Refr. 
Govt. (1865) 87/2 This balancing of evil by evil. 1884 Padt 
Mall G. 23 Feb. 4/1 Vhere was [no] finer balancing of mental 
and moral gifts than in Mr. Cobden. 

Comparison, or equalization, of the credit and 
debit totals of an account. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. i. § 5. 41 Ballancing, Evening 
of Accounts. 1721 C. Kine Brit. Werch. 11. 10 By such 
a Ballancing of Accounts. 1803 “dix. Rev, II. 16 The 
balancing system. 

6. Oscillation about a position of cquilibrium. 

1868 Lockyir /feavens 457 A top .. undergoes also a 
balancing of its axis of figure or rotation, analogous to the 
oscillations of the Earth. 

Balancing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

1. Weighing, pondering ; hesitating. 

1850 Maurice Mor. & ATet. Phit. vii. § 5. 228 Cicero .. had 
a singularly equitable, balancing, comproniising nature. 

2. Producing cquilibrium, compensating. 

1645 W. Goove Publ. Spir. Aij >, That Ballancing pro- 
vidence of our most wise God. 1849 Ruskin Sez. Lamps 


BALAUSTY. 


iv. § 26 Buildings are generally bad which have large ba- 
lancing features at the extremities. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. 
$ Scho. ili. (1857) 42 Though there were .. no trees, there 
were some balancing advantages. 

3. Acrobatic. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 1. v. 190 Tumbling and 
balancing women. 

|| Balandra (bale-ndra). [Sp.; cf. BrinANDER.] 
A small coasting vessel. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nai. vii. (1873) 134 A balandra, or one- 
masted vessel of about a hundred tons’ burden, 

Balanid (be'lanid). Zoo/. [f. BALAN-us + -1D.] 
A member of the Balanide or Acom-shells. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1. 685/1 The shells of the 
Balanids present several striking peculiarities of structure. 

Balaniferous (belani-féras), a. [f. L. dalan- 
us acorn +-(1)FEROUS ; cf. F. balanifére.} Acorn- 
bearing. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Balanite (be lansit). [ad. L. balanites, a. Gr. 
Badavirns acorn-shaped, f. BaAavos acorn.] 

+1. A kind of precious stone. Oés. 

1598 SyLvesTEeR Dz Bartas (1608) 462 Beset with Bal'nites, 
rubies, chrysolites. [1601 HoLttanp Pliny xxxvu. x. 11.625 
As for the stone Balanites, there be two kinds .. of a greenish 
colour, and resembling Corinth brasse. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Some think the da/anites to have been the 
lapis Judaicus.] ; 

. A fossil balanid. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Anin. xiii, The second Order of 
Cirripedes consists of the Balanites or Acorn-barnacles. 

Balanoid (be'lanoid), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
Badavoetins, f. BdAavos acom: see -O1D.} A. ad). 
Acor-shaped. B. sé. An acorn-shell or balanid. 

1869 NicHoLson Zool. (1880) xxxi. 291 The Balanoids are 
shallow-water forms. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ba lant, ¢. Ods. [ad. L. éa/antem, pr. pple. 
of dalare to bleat.) Bleating, baaing. 

1702 C. Matuer Vagn, Christ? vu. App. (1852) 620 The 
balant and latrant noises of that sort of people. 

||Balanus (be'lands). [L., a.Gr. Badavos acorn.] 
= ACORN-SHELL. 

1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 1839 Rippe tt in Proc. Berw. 
Nat, Club 1. vu, 197 May and June.. when the young 
Balani are most numerous. 

Balas (bx'las). Forms: 5- balas; also 5 bal- 
ace, -ase, -ess, -is, -eys, 6 bales, -ays, ballass, 
-ais, 6-8 balasse, 6-9 balass, ballas, 7 -ase, -eys, 
balais, (ballest), [a. OF. dalais, bala7, cogn. with 
Pr. balays, balach, \t. balascio, Sp. balax, med.L. 
balascus (Marco Polo), éalascius, -asius, ad. Arab. 


Laer balakhsh, £. Pers. ylibs, Badakhshan, 


the district near Sarmacand where they are found.] 
A delicate rose-red variety of the spinel ruby. 

1414 Jest. Ebor. (1836) 1. 363 Unum annulum de auro, cum 
uno balase. 1423 Jas. I. Aug's QO. 1. xxvii, Grete balas 
lemyng as the fyre. 1439 £. £. IW7d/s (1882) 118 My Noych 
with my Baleys. 1494 Fasyan vu. 540 Dyamantys, rubyes 
and balessys. 1577 HotinsHep C/ron. III. 801/1 A great 
bauderike about his necke of great balasses. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring L. 247 Sapphires, balasses, diamonds. 

b. Now usually balas-ruby. 

1596 Danetr Cosines /1ist. Fr. (1614) 279 Fowerteene 
Rubies ballais. 1611 Coter., Ballay, a balleys Rubie. 
1623 Jas. I. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 46 The collar of great 
ballest rubies, 1822 Scotr Nigel v, A carcanet of large 
balas rubies. 1874 Westroep Prec. Stoves 18 The balas 
ruby is of a delicate rose-pink colour, showing a blue tint 
when looked through. 

Balase, -ass, sé. and v., intermediate forms due 


to confusion of BALANCE and BaLuast. 

1609 BisLe (Douay) £2e. xlv, 11 According to the measure 
of a core shal be the equal balassing of them. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Balasse, ballast or ballance..any thing of weight 
laid in the bottom of Ships to make them go upright. 

Balastre, balastriar: see BALIsT-. 


+ Balatron, -oon. Oés. rare. [ad. L, bala- 
tron-em (= blaterénem) babbler, prater, buffoon.] 
A buffoon, a contemptible fellow. 


1623 Cockeram, Ballatron, a rascally base knaue. 1678 
Mrs. Beun Str P. Fancy v. i. 303 The affront this Bala- 
troon has offer’d ine. 

Balatronic (belatrpnik), 2. [f. L. dalatran- 
em (see prec.) +-1¢.] Of or pertaining to buffoons. 

1883 Sava //Zust. Lond. News 10 Nov. 451 Students of the 
Balatronic dialect who .. keep .. an interleaved copy of the 
Slang Dictionary. ‘ ; 4 

|| Balausta (bald:sta). Bot. [mod.L. (Linn.); 
cf. next.) The fruit of the pomegranate. 

1842 in Branpbe Dict. Art & Sc. 1870 Bentiry Bot. 315 
The Balausta is an inferior, many-celled, many-seeded, 
indehiscent fruit, with a tough pericarp. 

Balaustine (bald‘stin). Also 7 balaustin, 8 
-ian. fad. Gr. Badavorioy (in same sense), or 
subst. use of an adj. formed from it.] The red 
rose-like flower of the wild pomegranate, which, 
when dricd, is used in medicine as an astringent. 

1671 SALNON Syx. Med. 1. Ixxxii. 716 Decoction of Balaus- 
tins, 1728 lewis in Pil. Trans. XX XV 490 Astringent 
Drugs, as Galls, Oak-Leaves and Balaustians. 1757 WALKER 
tbid. 1.121 A tincture of balaustine-Howers. 1839 in Hoorrr 
Med. Dict. 

+ Balawsty. Os. Also 6 balastye. [ad. L. 
balauslium, a. Gr. Badatoriov.] = prec. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., A playster of 
Bolarmynyke, galles, balastye, and other that staunche 
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BALBUTIATE. 


blode. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 181 Balaus- 
ties, which are flowers of Pomegranats. 

Balayne, Balays, obs. ff. BaLEEN, BALAS (ruby). 

Balbutiate (b#lbi7fijeit), v.; also (badly) bal- 
bucinate. [f. L. dalbiiti-re to stammer + -ATES ; 
ef. F. dalbutier.) To stammer or stutter. 

1731 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Balbutient (b&lbi7fiént), a. [ad. L. dalbi- 
tient-em + see prec.] Stammering, stuttering. 

1642 H. More Song of Sou/in. ut. xxiv, | have with tongue 
balbutient Prattled to th’ weaker ear. 1678 Cupworti 


Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 316 Speech .. that is but imperfect, 
balbutient and inarticulate. 

|| Balbuties (beIbi7 fizz). Aled. [mod.L,, f. 
balbiitire.| Stammering, stuttcring ; lisping. 

1655 Cucrerrer Aiveriuvs v. iv. 127 Balbuties, a kind of 
Stammeritig, which keepeth men from pronouncing of the 
LetterR. 1859 Worcuster, Galbusres, stammering ; vicious 
pronunciation, in which 4 and ¢ are substituted for other 


consonants. 

+ Balcon. Obs. rare". [f. F.. Sp, or Pr. 
balcon =. balcone: see Batcony.] = Baucony. 

1635 J. Havwarp Bantsh'd Wire. 142 Lights in all their 
balcons. 1665 Preys Diary, 1 June, We. .stood inthe balcon, 

Balconette (belkone't). [f. BaLcon-y + -ET1E.] 
A miniature baleony. 

1876 T: Harpy //aund Ettelé, U1. xiviii. 273 A timber- 
built cottage, having ornamental barge-boards, balconettes, 
and porch. 

Balconied (be lkdnid’, AA/. a. [f. next +-ED2.] 
Furnished with a balcony or balconies. 

a 1733 Nortu Zxam. i. vii. 86 The House was double 
balconied in Front. 1869 Mrs. Writney //itherto xliv, That 
pleasant, high, balconied room. 

Balcony (belkoni). Forms: 7 balcone, -ona, 
-onia, -onie, -onee, belcony, -ey, bellcony, -ey, 
7-baleony. fa. It. dal/cone (=F., Pr, Sp. dalcon, 
Pg. balcado), formed with augmentative suffix -ove 
from It. alco, palco, seaffold, a. OHG. dalcho, 
palcho (=mod.G. éalken, Eng. da/k)a beam. Till 
¢1825 the pronune. was regularly beelkowni; but 
be'lkéni (once in Swift), ‘whieh,’ said Samuel 
Rogers, ‘makes me sick,’ is now established.] 

1. A kind of platform projecting from the wall of 
a house or room, supported by pillars, brackets, or 
eonsoles, and cnclosed by a balustrade. 

1618 HoLvpav Juvenal 223 It was properly a balcone, and 
so the building itself did jetty out. 1633 G. Herpert forded 


ii. in Zewple 76 Then Pleasure came, who liking not the 
fashion, Began to inake Balcones, Terraces. 1640 Brome 


. Sparagus Gard. i. iv. 159 Squinting up at Windowes and 


Belconies. 1727 Swirt Tom Clinch Misc. (1735) V.145 The 
Maids to the Doors and the Balconies ran, And said, lack- 
a-day! he's a proper young Man. 1783 Cowper Gilpin 142 
At Edmonton his loving wife From the balcony spied Her 
tender husband. 1817 Byron Seffo xi, And like so many 
Venuses of Titian’s They look when leaning over the bal- 
cony, Or stepp'd from cut a picture by Giorgione. 1832 
Tennyson A/ariana tn S. viii, Backward the lattice-blind 
she flung, and lean'd upon the balcony. 1845 BrowniNnc F/. 
Duchess § 15. 505 To breathe the fresh air from the Balcony. 

Jig. 1650 B. Discoliin:. 2 First to the Title .. Next to the 
Belcony or Preamble. 

2. The similar structure at the stern of large ships. 

1666 Perys Diary (1879) IV, 143 A very good ship, but 
with galleries quite round the sterne like a balcone. c¢1850 
Rudim, Nav, (Weale) 94 Balcony, the gallery in the stern 
of large ships. 

3. In theatres: t+ a. formerly, A stage-box. b. 
now, (generally) The open part above the dress 
circle, between that and the ‘gallery.’ In Music 
Halls and other public buildings, variously ap- 
plied, according to structure. 

1718 Rem. Rochester 106 Fairly in public he plays out his 
Game, Betimes bespeaks Balconies. 1883 //arfer's Mag. 
Nov. 882/2 The three tiers of boxes and the balcony of which 
the auditorium consists. 

4. altrib., as in balcony-chamber, -door, -window. 

1635 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson H’ashingtons Introd. 70 
Tymber for the balconia doores. 1636 Laub in 4th Rep. 
Com. Hist. MISS. (1874) 153/2 A balconee window and a stair- 
case. 1800 CoLeripce Piccolomini t.vi, Why was the balcony- 
chamber countermanded ? 


Bald (bold), 2. Forms: 3-5 ballede, 4-5 
balled, -yd, -id, -it, 5 belde, bellyde, 5-7 balde, 
6 baulde, 7 bal’d, ball’d, 8-9 Sc. beld, 6- bald. 
[ME. da//ed, of uncertain origin; in sense 1, ap- 
parently a ppl. form from BaLu v. or sd., with 
the sense of ‘ protubcrant or rounded like a ball,’ 
whence possibly ‘smooth,’ and, as applied to the 
head, ‘hairless.’ But the analogy of many words 
for ‘bald’ in various langs., in which the sense 
arises out of that of ‘shining, white,’ or esp. that 
of ‘having a white patch on the forehead,’ as 
in ‘bald-faeed stag,’ ‘bald-coot,’ with the actual 
appearance of this sense in Bat s4.*, strongly 
favours the idea that ME. Ja//-ed was a deriva- 
tive of the latter (ef. also BALLARD), which is with 
evident propriety referred to Welsh d:/, as ex- 
plained under sense 5. The chief difficulty is the 
rarity of the simple da//, and lack of early in- 
stances to prove its Eng. use before the appear- 
anee of Jad/-e/. For the termination, Sievers com- 
pares OF. -ede (OS. -o./") used esp. of bodily 
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defeets, as in Aeal-ede ruptured, hofer-ede hunch- 
backed, cte. 

Cf. the analogy of MDu. déaer ‘bald’ and dfare, Du. 
blaar * white patch on the forehead’ of a horse, etc.; also 
of MHG. déas * hald,’ earlier ‘ shining,’ and dfasse * white 
patch on the forehead"; also of Du, dées ‘bald’ and dfesse ; 
and sce d/as in Grimm; also Wedgwood and Skeat. Cf. also 
Gr. dadaxpos ‘bald,’ lit. ‘white- or shining-pated.” ‘Where 
seems little ground for the suggestion of Kluge that dalled 
represents a lost OF. “batlod =*bxriod, Goth. “bazlops, from 
OF eut, dus-oc Bare.) 

I, Literal senses. 

+1. 2 Rotund, of full habit, corpulent. Ods. 

1297 R. GLouc. 377 Suype pycke man he was. .Gret womede 
& ballede. lbid. 429 Ballede lie was, & pycke of breste, of 
body vat also. (Cf. also Bottrp.] 

2. Ilaving no hair on some part of the head 
wherc it would naturally grow; hairless. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prod. 198 His heed was ballid, and schon 
as eny glas. 1387 ‘FRrevisa //tgden Rolls Ser. 111. 285 A 
balled fortop [recalva fronte). 1398 — Barth, Del. k.v. 
tv. (1495) 108 The formeste partye of the heede wexy th soone 
balde. 1474 Caxron Chesse 55 Julius Cesar was ballyd 
wherof he had displaisir. 1483 Cath, -ingl. 27 To Rake 
belde (v7, bellyde), decaluere. 1590 Snaks. Com. Err. un. 
ii. 70 The plaine bald pate of Father time himselfe. 1691 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2724/4 Wears his own Hair but ball’d on the 
fore part of his Head. 1794 Burns }. Anderson, But now 
your brow is beld, John. 1870 Geo. Exior Afiddlent. 1. v, 
Dreadful to see the skin of his bald head moving about. | 

b. fg. esp. in reference to the necessity of ‘ seizing 
time by the forclock. 

c1§90 MarLowr Fewof M1, v. ii, Begin betimes ; Occasion’s 
bald behind; Slip not thine opportunity, 1606 Dekker Sev. 
Stns vi. (Arb.) 40 ‘Vhy Inhabitants Shaue their Consciences 
so close, that in the ende they growe balde, and bring foorth 
no goodnesse. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad, Pilgr. 259 Vhey 
let those opportunities grow old .. and suffer them to be bald 
before they mind to apprehend them. 

3. Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other parts of 
the body than the head. 

€ 13340 Cursor A, (Fairf.) 3490 Pe first was borne [Esau] 
was rughe of hare_ Pe tober childe was ballede (Co¢¢. smeth, 
Gott. sleyht, 7'rfx. sleizte] and bare. 1607 Topsett Four-/. 
Beasts 407 Beavers .. have been found bald on the back. 
1640 W. Hopcson Div. Cosmmogr. 97 Eagles moult off their 
feathers, and so become bald. 1771 BarrinGton in Jed. 
Trans. LXIL. 6, I... do not find that their [Rabbits’] ears 
are balder than those of a Hare. 

4. transf. Without the usual or natural eovering 
(in various senses): a. Of trees, mountains, etc. : 
Leafless, treeless, barren, bare. b. Ofeloth: Nap- 
less. ec. Of wheat, grain, etc.: Awnless, beardless. 
+d. Of persons: Bare-headed. e. Of eyes: Lid- 
less, staring. 

1600 Suaks. A. }, LZ. tv. ili. 106 An old Oake, whose bows 
were moss'd with age, And high top bald with drie antiquitie. 
1607 — Cor. tv. v. 206 The Senators. .stand bald before him. 
1610 — Zep. 1v. 238 Now lIerkin you are like to lose your 
haire, & proue a bald lerkin, 1642 Futter Holy 6 [’rof. St. 
1, vil. 166 Where a place is bald of wood. ¢1800 CoLerIDGE 
Chamount, Thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc! 1809 
J. Bartow Columd, 1. 414 The bald eyes [of a dead tiger] 
glare, the paws depend below. 1878 Tennvson Q. J/ary 
1. i. 7 Fray'd i’ the knees, and out at elbow, and bald o’ 


the back. 
5. Streaked or marked with white. [Cf Welsh 


ceffyl ba/ a horse with a white streak or mark on 
the face (F. cheval belle-face), where 4a/ may be 
an adj., or a sb. construed as a genitive.] 

{1594 Barnrietp AZ. Sheph. 1. xxviii, | have a pie-bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare.] 1690 Lond, Gaz. No. 2575/4 A 
black Mare with 3 white Feet, and a bald Face. 1711 /d¢. 
No. 4848/4 Strayed .. a black bald Gelding. 

II. Figurative. (Cf. Suicur a. and G. db/asz.) 

6. Bare or destitute of meaning or force ; lacking 
in pregnant import or vividness of description ; 
meagre, trivial, paltry. 

1362 Lanct. 7. Pe. A. x1. 41 And Bringep forp Ballede 
Resouns, 1§81 J. Bett Haddou's Answ, Osor. 428 b, What 
a bald devise is this of the man? 1§93 Nasue Chrest's T. 
63b, Had rather heare a iarring black-sant, then one of 
theyr balde sermons. 1791 Boswett Johnson 8 Apr. 1775, 
Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald manner, the story of 
Dr. Johnson’s first repartee to me. 1817 Co.eriper. Biog. 
Lit, 224 The meaning dwindles into some bald truism. 

7. Bare or destitute of ornament and grace; un- 
adorned, meagrcly simple: a. of literary style. 

1589 NasHe Anat. Absurd. 22 Bald affected eloquence. 
1693 W. Rosertson Pirraseol. Gen. 1365 Translated word for 
word.. into bald Latine. 185: Brimiev &ss. 123 To trans- 
late into bald prose those high-coloured and nobly musical 
passages of the Prelude. 

b. of works of art, buildings, ete. 

1825 Lp. Cocksurn J/em. 286 In towns the great modern 
object has .. been .. to reduce everthing to the dullest and 
baldest uniformity, 1850 TreNxyson /1 A/em. vii, ‘Vhro' the 
drizzling rain On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

8. Undisguised, palpable, evident. 

1854 G. Assott Nafpolcon II. xviii. 343 Admitted, in all its 
bald baseness. 1870 Lowett A mong Bhs, Ser. 11. (1873) 314 
A bald egotism which is quite above and beyond selfishness, 

III. Comé., chiefly parasynthetic deriv., as daid- 
crowned (sense 2), bald-faced, -nosed (sense 5). See 
also BALD-CooT, -HEAD, -PATE, -R1B, and dai/ Buz- 
ZARD, AG UE, Nite, Locust, ete. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No, 1237/4 “A sorrel Mare .. bald-faced, 
and but one eye. 1689 fd, 2503/3 A brown Gelding... bald 
Nosed. 1936 /bid. 5494/4 A... well-set Man, bald-crowned. 

+ Bald bld). z. Os. [f. prec. sb.] ‘To makc 
bald, deprive of hair. 77. and fy. 


BALDERDASH. 


1602 Futneckr Pandects 78 In Germany they vse to cut 
off the heare of an adultresse_ . I haue secure some of them 
balded here in [nglande. 1628 Furtnam Mesolzes 1. iv. 
(1647) 9 While .. Winter bald’s the shag-hair’d wood. 

Bald, early and north. form of Bop. 

Baldachin, -quin (bw ldikin). Forms: 6-8 
baldakin(e, 7 balduquino, 7-9 baldacchino, 
8 9 baldachin, 9 -chine, -chino, baldaquin : sce 
also Baupekin. [a. F., Sp dahkdayuin, It. baldac- 
chino, in med.1. baidakinus, -chinus, taudaquinus, 
-ehinus, f. Bakdacco, \t. form of Bagdad, the city in 
Asia where the matcrial was made. Cf. the earticr 
BaubrEK1inN, through OF, baudehin, -guin, usual in 
sense 1. The It. form daddacchino is also used.] 

1. A rich embroidered stuff, originally woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold thread ; rich broeade. 

1598 Haxkiuyt Voy. 1.54 They weare Jackets. .of buckeram, 
skarlet, or Baldakines. 1753 Cnampers Cycl. Snfp., Bad. 
dachin, or Baldakin, or Baldekin, popularly Baudekin a 
rich kind of cloth. 1880 Yue in Birdwood /ad. Arts 11.71 
Rich silk and gold brocades were called Baldachini, or in 
English, Baudekins. , 

2. A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
supported on columns, suspended froin the roof, or 
projecting from the wall, placed above an altar, 
throne, or door-way; so called as having been 
originally of the material described in pree. sense. 

1645 EVELYN A/em, (1857) 1. 110 Fle room.. having a state 
or balduquino of crimson velvet. /dd. 145 An elevated 
throne, and a baldacchino, or canopy of state..over it. 
1848 Tnackeray Van, fair xlviii, Vhe baldaquin of St. 
Peter's. 1850 BrowninG Céristm:, Eve, Heave loftier yet 
the baldachin, 1878 Lany Herpert tr. //itbner's Trav, 1. 
xii. 182 Heavy clouds shroud the tops of the mountains as 


with a baldachino. 
+Ba'ldare. Obs. rare—". (Cf. dial. Aalder vb. 


‘to use eoarse language’ Halliw., and Du, daller-en 
to roar, thunder: sce also BALDERDASH.] Din, 
uproarious noise. 
1583 STANVHURST 2ne15 1V. 108 Theire brayns vnquieted 
with this baldare be buzing [ea cura guietos sollicttat). 
Bald-coot. Also (metr? gratié) baldicoot. 
Popular name for the Coot (//ica atra), from its 
pure white wide frontal plate, destitute of feathers. 
Used fig. and contemptuously as = BALD-HEAD. 
axz00 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright's Voc. 165 Une dlarye 
(glossed) a balled cote. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Aut, Afalta 1.1, 
Unfledge them of their... perriwigs, And they appear like 
bald-cootes, in the nest. 1802 in G. Monstacu Ornith, Dict. 
1823 Byron Juan xiv. |xxxiii, The bald-coot bully, Alex- 
ander. 1848 Kincstey Sasné's 77ag. in. iv. 176 Your prin- 
cesses, that... demean themselves to hob and nob with these 
black baldicoots [z.e. monks with shaven crowns] ! 
Balden (bold’n), v.  [f. Barb a.+-EN.] a. 
trans. To make bald. b. utr. To beeome bald. 


Hence Baldening ///. a. 
x883 Miss Brovcuton Belinda If. wm. iii. 7 Old, sparse, 
colourless hair, thriftily drawn across the baldening crown, 


Balder, -ur. [ON. Baldr, cogn. w. OE. baldor, 
bealdor hero, prince, f. dai; see BoLD.] Name of 
a Seandinavian deity, occurring in eertain plant- 
names :— Balder-herb (Amaranthus hypochondri- 
acus); Balder Brae, Balder’s Brae, Baldeye- 
brow [ON. Baldrs-brd] (Anthemis Cotula). See 
also BALDMONEY and BADDER1.OCKS. 

1ssz Hutoet, Saldar tterbe. 1770 Br. Percy Mallet's NV. 
Antiq. (Bohn) 417 Thou may’st have some idea of the beauty 
of his hair when I tell thee that the whitest of all plants is 
called Baldur's brow. 


Balderdash (b@-ldeidzf), sd. 


unknown: sec below.] 

+1. ?Froth or frothy liquid. Odés. 

1596 Nasi Saffron \Walden Yo Rdr. 11 Two blunderkins, 
hauing their braines stuft with nought but balder-dash. 
1599 — Lent. Stnffe 8 They would no more .. have their 
heads washed with his bubbly spume or barbers balderdash. 

+2. A jumbled mixture of liquors, ¢.g. of milk and 
beer, beer and wine, brandy and mineral waters. Ods. 

1611 Cuarman Jay-day ww. Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 374 
S'fut winesucker, what have you fild vs heere? baldre- 
dash? 1629 B. Jonson Vez /nx t ii, Beer or butter-milk, 
mingled together .. It is against my free-hold .. To drink 
such balder-dash. 1637 J. T'aytor: Water P.) Drink § IVelc, 
(Worc.), Beer, by a mixture of wine hath lost both name and 
nature, and is called balderdash. 1693 W. Rosertson 
Phrascol, Gen. 198 Balderdash ; of drink ; J/¢rta Potro. 

b. atirié. 1641 Heywoop Keader, here you'll, etc. 6 Where 
sope hath fayl'd without, Balderdash wines within will worke 
no doubt. 1680 Revenge v. 68 Ballderdash Wine, 

3. transf. A senseless jumble of words; nonsense, 


trash, spoken or written. 

1674 Marvett Reh, Transp. 1. 243 Did ever Divine rattle 
out such prophane Balderdash! 1721 Awnerst Jerre Fei. 
257 Trap’s second-brew'd balderdash runs thus: Pyrrhus 
tells you, ete. 1812 Edu. Rez. XX. 419 The balderdash 
which men ust talk at popular meetings. 1849 Macactay 
list, Eng. ¥. 351, } am almost ashamed to quote such 
nauseous balderdash, 1854 Fnackeray .Vececonres I. 10 To 
defile the ears of young boys with this wicked balderdash. 
1865 Carve fredk. Gt. U1. vit. v. 287 No end of florid in- 
flated tautologic ornamental! balderdash. a 

4. dial. Filthy, obscene language or writing. 

Cf. 1849 and 1854 in 3.] R 

teen he Peden at present, the inference is that the 
current sense was transferred from 1 or 2, cither with the no 
tion of ‘frothy talk,’ or of ‘a senseless farrag>* or ‘jumble 
of words.’ Most e1ymologists have however as-ume d 3 to 
be the original sense, and sought is explanation in the 


[Etymology 


BALDERDASH. 


obvious similarity of dedder to dial. balder ‘to use coarse 
language,’ Du. éaddercu ‘to roar, thunder,’ Norwegian 
baldra, \cel. baldrast, ballrast ‘to make a clatter,’ and of 
-dash to the vb. dash in various senses. The Welsh daddor- 
ddus adj., f. baldordd ‘idle noisy talk, chatter,’ has also 
been adduced. Malone conjectured a reference to ‘the froth 
and foam made by barbers in dashing their éald/s backward 
and forward in hot water.’ Other conjectures may be found 
in Wedgwood, Skeat, and E. Miiller. Cf. also Batpuctum.] 


Ba‘lderdash, v. [f. prec. sb.] To make a 
jumbled mixture of (liquors); to mix wth infe- 


rior ingredients, to adulterate. 

1674 in D’Urrey Pitls (1872) II]. 304 When Thames was 
balderdashed with Tweed. 1730 Manpevitte Hyfochond, 
Dis. 279 (L.) Wine or brandy .. balderdashed with two or 
three sorts of simple waters. 1771 SMoLLeTT unph. Cl. 
(1815) 143 Wine ..a vile, unpalatable, and pernicious sophis- 
tication, balderdashed with vider, corn-spirit, and the juice 
of sloes. 

jig. 1714 Mitsourne 7rattor’s Rew. Pref., Was ever 
God’s word so balderdash’d? 1821 W. Irvine in Warner 
Life (1882) 136 A fostered growth of poetry and romance, 
and balderdashed with false sentiment. 


Bald-head. [f Baty a.J] One who has a 
bald head; also attr7.; transf. a kind of pigeon. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 A?ugs ii. 23 Come vp here thou balde 
heade [Wyctir, ballard]. 1820 Keats Lamia u. 245 The 
bald-head philosopher. 1821 Byron Foscard in. i. 244 Held 
in the bondage often bald-heads. 1867 TEGETMEIER Pigeons 
xi. 123 A pair of common Tumblers .. such as Bald-heads. 

Bald-headed @. = Ba.p a. 

1580 Hottypanp 7reas. Fr. Tong., Chauve par devant, 
baldheaded. 1632 Massincer City wad. iv. ii, Thy proper 
and bald-headed coachman. 1863 KemBLe Resid. Georgia 
68 A magnificent bald-headed eagle. 

Baldish (b3'ldif), a. [f. Batpa. + -1sH.] Some- 
what or a little bald. 

1833 in Byron's IVks. (1846) 742/1 The Emperor Alexander 
was baldish. 1878 H. James £urofeans I. iii.93 He has a 
baldish head. 

Baldly (bo ldli), adv. [f. Batp a.+-Lt¥2.] In 
a bald manner; meagrely; nakedly. 

1603 HoLtanp Plutarch's Mor, 1057(R.) They do allegorize 
but very baldly. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1877) II. xiv. 236 
They did not state baldly what they had ascertained. 

Baldmoney (b@ldmzni). Herd. Forms: 4 
baldemoin, 5 -moyn, 6 baldmoyne, 7 baldi- 
monie, -emony, baudmoney, 8 baldinonie, 6-— 
baldmoney. [Etymol, unknown; the early forms 
point to a Fr. *baudemoin(e; with the termination 
cf. agrimony, F.aigremotne; but this hardly answers 
to L. valde bona, a plant mentioned in the Great 
Herbal: see Prior Names of Plants. The modern 
explanation Bazder’s money is a baseless conjecture. ] 

+1. Gentian, of various species. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 99 Loke, how a seke man for his hele 
Taketh baldemoin with canele. c1440 Promp. Parz, 22/1 
Baldemoyn (v. 7, baldmony, baldemonye’, Genciana. 1597 
Gerarp Herbal uu. c. § 4 (1633) 352 Gentian is named in 


English Felwoort Gentian; Bitterwoort; Baldmoyne, and, 


Baldmoney. 1863 Miss Yonce Chr. Names 11. ii. 209. 

2. An umbelliferous plant (.1/ewm athamanticum), 
with yellowish flowers, the root of which is eaten 
in the Scottish Highlands as a carminative. 

1598 FLorio, A/eo ,. the herbe spignell, mew, beare-woort 
or baldmoney. 1690 Ray Syxop. Stirp., Spignel or Mew. 
In Westmorland .. it is known to all the Country People by 
the name of Bald-Money, or (as they pronounce it) Bazwd- 
Money, 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pd, 111. 49 Mew or Bald- 
money..is pleasantly and powerfully aromatic, 

Baldness. [f. BaLp a +-NeEss.] 

1. Absence or loss of hair, es. from the head. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xiv. 1 3e shulen not kut, ne make 
ballidnes [1388 ballidnesse, 1535 Coverp. baldnesse.] 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xxi, 3if mete is to skarse, it .. 
bredep ffallynge of heer and ballidnesse. @1448 nofe to R. 
Grouc. 482 The harme of ballednesse. 1608 TorsELt Ser- 
pents 674 The thinnesse, smoothnesse, and baldnesse, of the 
skin [of Chameleons]. 1705 Swirt Sa/amand., And there 
corrupting to a wound, Spreads leprosy and baldness round. 
1850 THackeray Pendennis xiv. (1884) 443 Baldness is busy 
with his crown. 

Jig. 1382 Wycur Jer. xlvii. 5 Ther cam ballidnesse vp on 
Gasam. 1788 Burke Sf. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 221 Con- 
quest may cover its baldness with its own laurels. 

2. transf. Lack of natural covering; e.g. the 
bareness of an unwooded country. 

1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 103 The baldness of the land 
.. made it impossible to get under cover. 

3. jig. Meagre simplicity or poverty of style; 
lack of ornament ; bareness, nakedness. 

1774 Warton Lug. Poetry (1840) III. xli. 5 Borde has all 
the baldness of allusion and barbarity of versification be- 
longing to Skelton. 1844 STaxnLey Arxoéd 1. iv. 186 From 
the baldness of his earlier works to the vigorous English of 
his mature age. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. iii.87 The harsh- 
ness and baldness of Puritan worship. 


Bald-pate. [f. Batp a.] One who has a bald 
head ; ¢razsf. a kind of duck, and pigeon. 

16or1 Dent Pathw. Heaven 131 Mocked [lisha .. calling 
him bald-head, bald-pate. 1865 E. Noe. Richter’s Flower 
Pieces (1871) 1. v. 141 But had solicited the bald-pates in 
vain. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 925 Mallard, baldpate, 
and wood-duck. . ; ; 

b. attrib. quasi-adj.= Bap a. (in various senscs). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 405 Osmunde baldepate or Pylde 
Osmunde. c1sgo Martowk Faust. vii. 48 A troop of Bald- 
pate friars. 1683 Soame & Drypen Art of Poetry (T.) Nor 
perriwig with snow the baldpate woods. 1827 MontGomrry 

elican Isl. . 244 Swarms ,. Cover'd the bald-pate reef. 
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Bald-pated, 2.=prec.; whence Bald-pated- 
ness. 

1603 Snaks. eas, for W, v. i. 357 You bald-pated lying 
rascall, 1606 Day /sle of Gulls 1v. v, This same baldpated 
oak. 1818 Scotr Rob Rey xxxi, A forked, uncased, bald- 
pated, beggarly-looking scare-crow. 1611 CotGr., Chanveté, 


Bauldnesse, bauld-patednesse. ie 

Bald-rib (bo ldrib). [f. Banp a] A joint of 
pork cut from nearer the rump than the spare-rib, 
so called ‘because the bones thereof are made bald 
and bare of flesh’ (Minsheu). Humorously used 
of: A lean bony person. 

1598 Florio, Pancetta .. ahald-ribof porke. 1621 M1ppLe- 
Ton A/ayor of Q. 1. iii, Thou art such a spiny baldrib. 1674 
in D'Urrey Prlls (1872) II. 320 His trenchant Blade .. ran 
thro’ the monster's Bald-rib. 1828 SoutHEy /0 A. Cunning- 
ham Wks. III. 316 Baldrib, griskin, chine, or chop. 

Baldric (boldrik). Forms: 3 baudry, 4 
bauderyk, bawdrik, 5 bawderyke, 5-6 -de- 
rick(e, -dryk.e, 5-7 baudrik(e, 5-9 bawdrick, 
6 baudericke, -ike, bawdrikke, bauldrick(e, 
baldricke, (baldrege), 6-7 baudricke, bawd- 
rike, 7 bautricke, balderiche, balledricke, 7-9 
baldrick, 9 baudrick, 8- baldric. [Identical in 
sense with old MHG. batderich, paldertch \Schade); 
also with OF. baldret, baudrei (in later F. daud- 
roy’, and with med.L. da/dringus. The origin and 
history of the word are alike obscwre: the first part 
is usually referred to L. dazteus or its Teutonic 
adaptations (OHG. éa/z, Eng. ée/¢t ; but none of 
these satisfactorily account for éa/d-. The mutual 
Telations of the forms in the different langs. are also 
uncertain: the early Eng. dazdry was evidently from 
OF.; for the relation in which dauderyk, bawdrtk, 
stands to the MHG. forms, evidence is wanting.] 

1. A belt or girdle, usually of leather and richly 
ornamented, worl pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast and under the opposite arm, and used to 
support the wearer's sword, bugle, etc. 

c1300 A. Adis. 4698 Y wolde..sette heom on hyghe hors, 
And yiuen stele and baudry, As men don the kynges amy. 
61340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2486 As a bauderyk, bounden bi his 
syde. 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 116 An horn he bar, the bawdrik 
was of grene. c1440 Prontp. Parzv. 27 Bawderyke, Stro- 
phius. 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks, 1272/2 A beare- 
ward with his syluer buttened bawdrike. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q..1. vii. 29 Athwart his brest a bauldrick brave he ware. 
1718 Pore //iad i, 415 A radiant baldric, o’er his shoulder 
ty’d, Sustained the sword. 1832 TENNyson L. Shalott 1. 
il, And from his blazon’d baldric slung A mighty silver bugle 
hung. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. u.1, Buckle my baldrick, 

Jig. 1879 Farrar St. Paud 11. 508 Let spiritual truth be 
their baldric or binding girdle (ZA. vi. 14. 

b. The strap of a shield, by which it was hung 
round the neck. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 621 He braydez hit [pe schelde) by 
pe bauderyk, aboute pe hals kestes. 

2. fig. The zodiac, viewed as a gem-studded belt. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 11 Those twelve signes which 
nightly we do see The heavens bright-shining baudricke to 
enchace. 1621 QuarLes Esther (1717) 128 Astrea..in the 
shining Baudrike takes her Seat. 

+3. A chain for the neck, necklace, Ods. 

1530 Patsor. 196/2 Baldrike for a ladyes necke, Carcan. 
1577 HotinsHED Chron. III]. 801/1 A great bauderike about 
his necke, of balasses. 1834 PLancHf Brit. Costume 154 A 
baldrick of gold about his neck, trailing down behind him. 

+4. The leather-gear with its appurtenances, by 
which the clapper ofa church bell was suspended. Ods. 

1428 Eng. Ch. Furntture (1866) 180 Pro j baudryk, vjd. 
1520 in Nichols Churchw. Acc. (1797) 309 A Baldrege to the 
second bele. 1618 in V. & Q. 1. (1851) III. 435/1 For mendine 
of y® balderiche for y® foore bell, vid. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 216 A Bawdricke of a Bell-clapper. 1742 in 
Baitey. (Not in J.] 

5. Comb. baldric-wise adv. 

1590 PEELE Polyhymn. (1829) Il. 202 Rich bandalier, That 
bauldrick-wise he ware. 1622 F. Markuam Bk. War. ix. 
34 About his body, Bautricke-wise, from the left shoulder 
and vnder the right arme. 

+Baldu‘ctum, -ta. O0és. Also6 balducktum, 
-ducketome. [med.L. éa/ducta ‘pressed milk,’ 
curd. Said in Du Cange to be ‘guas? vatde ducta’ ; 
which looks like ‘ popular etymology.’] 

1. A posset, hot milk curdled with ale or wine. 

c1450 in Wright Voc. (W.) /567 Balducta, a crudde, a 
poshet. /789 Lactatum, balductum, a poset. 1483 Cath. 
Axel, 288/1 A posset, dalducta. 

2. fig. A farrago of words ; trash, balderdash. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 139 The stalest dudgen 
or absurdest balductum that they or their mates can invent. 
1617 Cortins Def. BA. Ely u. viii. 295 Will this balductum 
neuer be left? 

3. attrib, quasi-aay7. Trashy, rubbishy. 

1877 Houinsnep Chron. 11. 29/2 The Irish doubtlesse repose 
a great affiance in this balducktum dreame. 1583 STANY- 
HURST ASnets Ded. (Arb.) ro Their rude rythming and 
balducketome ballads. 1596 Harincton Ulysses upon Ajax, 
Besides, what balductum play is not full of them? ' 

+ Bale, a. Obs. Forms: 1 balu, bealu, def. 
balewe, bealwe, 2-3 bali, 3 balu, beali, beel, 3-5 
bale. [Common Teut.; = Goth. da/ws (in compds., 
as balwa-weset wickedness, bavwjan to plague, tor- 
ment, da/weins torment) :—OTeut. *éari-02.] 

l. Actively evil, deadly, dire, pernicious, de- 
structive, fatal, cruel, tormenting. 


BALE. 
Beowulf 1958 Nearwe befongen balwon bendum. a@10co 
Cedmon's Satan \Gr.) 484 Swa inc se balewa hét. cx175 


Cott. Hom, 281 Pa buffetes and ta bali duntes pat tu 
poledest. 1205 Lay. 5943 To-brokene mid peon balu fehte. 
c1220 St. Marher.13 Tu ..me wid bale bondes bitterliche 
bindest. c1325 Z. £. Addit. P. B. 1243 So biten with pe bale 
hunger. c1q400 Desty. Troy iv. 1388 Bannet worthe the bale 
tyme pat ho borne was. 

2. subjectively, Sorrowing, mownful, woful. 

c12z2z0 Leg. St. Kath. 2367 Nalde 3e nawt bringe me ford 
toward blisse wid se bale bere. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy v1. 2681 
Ho brast out with a birre from hir bale hert. 


Bale (b@1), 56.1 Forms: 3 balu, bealu, bealo, 


geit. bealfo)wes, //. beal(e)wu, 3 balu, belu, 


balw, ballu, baluw, balluw, baleu, balwe, 3- 
bale, (4 bal, baal, 5 bael, bayle, 5-6 Sc. baill, 
bayle, 7 baile). [Common Teut.: OE. éa/u, 
bealu (gen. bealw-es) =OS. and OF ris. da/z, OHG. 
balo, ON. b67:—OTeut. *ba/w-o(m, the neuter of 
the prec. adjective; cf. evz7, 2//, good, as sbs. Al- 
most confined to poetry from OE. downwards; in 
ME. it seems to have derived fresh vitality from 
the ON. 4067 (pronounced bel), whence also its 
alliterative use with dote ‘remedy, relief,’ and dete 
‘to relieve.’ More of English origin, perhaps, is 
its alliterative opposition to é//ss. Marked obso- 
letc in dictionaries soon after 1G00, and rare thence 
to the present century, when its undefined vague 
sense of evil has made it a favourite word with the 


poets.] 
I. Senses. 

1. Evil, especially considered in its active opera- 
tion, as destroying, blasting, injuring, hurting, 
paining, tormenting ; fatal, dire, or malign, quality 
or influence ; woe, mischief, harm, injury ; in earlier 
use often= death, infliction of death. 

axooo Czdmon's Satan \Gr.) 682 Bealowes gast [=the 
devil]. a@1000 Ags. Ps. lix. 2 Me wid blodhrcowes weres 
bealuwe gehéle. 1076 O. &. Chron., Per wes pet bryd 
ealo, pat was manegra manna bealo. 1205 Lay. 1455 Balu 
com on ueste. /did. 5016 Whet wult pu balwe menge? 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 74 Pe Komyn had his bale, his lif 
was lightly sold. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 6103 That day 
{of doom], Pe day of bale and of bitternes. c1340 Alex. & 
Dind, 163 Pi bestus of bale * pat bi pe water ferde. 1440 
Gesta Rom, (1879) 188, I am worthi al this bale, for I tolde 
to the woman al my counseill. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Nov. 84 The flouret .. buryed Iong in Winters bale. 1647 
CLEVELAND Smectymu., Caligula, whose pride was Man- 
kinds Baile. 1748 THomson Cast. Judoé, 1. i, Withouten 
that would come an heavyer bale. 1870 Bryant Homer 
I. 1. 75 Tidings of bale she brought. 

b. Evil-speaking, abuse. 

c1zz0 Leg. St. Kath. 551 Ha tuked ure godes to balewe & 
to bismere. : ; 

2. Evil in its passive aspect; physical suffering, 
torment, pain, woe. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex.68 Deuel dwale, Dat made ilc sor3e, and 
euerilc bale. @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 19379 Pat neuer for na bale 
ne buud. c1328 Z. Z. Adit. P. A. 477 & lyued in penance 
.. With bodyly bale hym blysse to byye. 1393 Lanev. P. Pd. 
C. xx1. 34 And bringe adoun * bale and dep for euere. c1460 
Frere §& Boy in Ritson Axc, P, P. 35 God that. dranke both 
eysell and gall, Brynge vs out of bale. 1575 CHURCHYARD 
Chippes (1817) 211 Borne vnto bale, and subiect to debate. 
¢1824 CAMPBELL Fragm. Oratorio 37 The bitterness of my 
bale. 1834 SoutHEy Doctor (1862) 35 Death .. calls up a soul 
from bale, to give an account of his own sufferings. 

3. Mental suffering ; misery, sorrow, grief. 

c1325 E. EL. Allit. P, A. 18 My breste in bale bot bolne & 
bele. c1g00 Mclayne 576 For bale hym thoght he brynt. 
c1qz5 Sez. Sages ‘P.) 258 He that tolde hire that tale, 
Broght him in mykil bael. 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1. ix. 29 Our 
feeble harts Embost with bale, and bitter byting griefe. 1616 
Butioxar, Bale \Now out of vse’, Sorrow, great miserie, 
1847 Disraeli Zaucred u. 1. (1871) 55 Relieve my spirit from 
the bale that bows it down. _ : 

II. Phrases and locutions: 

4. To work, bake, brew bale: to make mischief, 
prepare woe or misery. 

c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 257 Bale to breéwe. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 55 How falsnes brewes bale with him, and 
many mo. ¢1400 Fudiciun (1822) 11 Vour baill now brewys. 

¢1460 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 144 Whan pou doest 
thus, there bale pou bakeste. /érd. 1co Y am worsse than 
wode Myn owne bale for to brewe. 1594 NasHe Unfort. 
Trav. 37 To work hir bale. : ; 

5. Opposed alliteratively to dviss, bzithe. 

cx3zz5 LE. E. Allit. P. A. 373 My blysse, my bale se han ben 
bope.  c1qg00 S¥. Alcxius Trin.) 140 Hire blesse turnde to 
Bale. c145g0 Henryson Jor. Fables 19 Be blith in baill, for 
that is best remead. c1470 Henry [Wallace 1v. 337 Now 
lycht, now sadd, now blissful, nowin baill. 1576 GascoIGNE 
Princely Pleas. (1821) 33 And turn your present bliss to after 
bales. 1598 Yonc Diava 440 That still deducts my life in 
blisselesse bale. 1797 Coterince CAristadbel 1, Her face 
resigned to bliss or bale. 1876 Lowey oet Wks. (1879) 
468/2 Was it a comet or star; Omen of blessing or bale? . 

6. Opposed to doot (ME. dofe) ‘relief, remedy, 
and dete vb. ‘to relieve, mend.’ So in Icel., bol og 
ét ‘bale and boot,’ bé/va bxtr ‘boots of bales.” 

cr275 Lune Ron 125 in O. E. Afisc. 97 Par-inne is vich 
halewes béte. a1300 Cursor Af. 44 Quedur pai be worthi 
or bale or bote. 7d. 105 All vr balis for to bete. 1393 
Lanoc.. 2. PZ. C. xxi. 208 Hit is a botles bale. c1gz0 Sir 
Amadace iv, That my3te not bete my bale! ¢1460J. Russet 
Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk. (1863) 183 Than brynge hym to 
his bed, his bales there to bete. c1g60 7owneley Myst. 28 
‘Thank we that fre, Beytter of baylle. 1488 Chevy Chase in 
Maidment Scot. Sa/. (1861) I. 80 Thesue Crist our ballys hete 


BALE. 


And to the blys us brynge. 1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de W.) 
u. xix. 157/2 The holy ghoost .. is bote of euery bale. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 52 This rather bryngeth 
bale then boote. 1565 J. HALL //ist. E.xfost. 34 Oure boote 
mixed wyth bale. 1867 G. MacvonaLp Poems 144 Where 
he had found Boot for every bale 

7. Proverbs. Cf. Icel. pegar bol er hwst er b6t 
nest ‘when bale is highest boot is nighest,’ etc. 

a1250 Owl § Night. 687 Hwon pe bale is alre hecst yong 
is be bote alre necst. a@1300 Cursor A/. 4775 Quen pe bal ys 
alder hext ben sum time ys bote next. ¢1330 /Jlorice & BZ. 
858 After bale hem com bote. 1393 Lanet. /. PZ. C. v. 88 
Betere ys bat bote‘ bale a-doun brynge, Than bale be ybete° 
and bote neuere pe betere. ¢1400 7st. Love un. (1560) 288 b/t 
When bale is greatest then is bote a nie bore. ¢1430 Syr 
Gener, 3328 Aftre bale eucr cometh bote. 1562 J. 1eywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 38 Comforte your selfe with this old 
text..when bale is hekst, boote is next. a 1600 Sir didingar 
117 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1.171 When Bale is att hyest, 
boote is att next. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. V1. mm. 524 
Kettered is bale by bale that follows it, ‘he saw saith. _ 

8. Comb. + Bale-sithe [OE. bealu-std, £. sid 
expedition, adventure, fortune, Jot], death, de- 
struction ; cvil-doing, mischief; evil fortune, 
calamity. + Bale-stour {sfozr tumult, hattle], 
fatal struggle, death-throe. The OE. poctical 
compounds were very numerous, e. g. dcalu-crvft 
magic art, dcale-deed sin, bealu-rdép dAcadly rope, 
bealu-spéll fatal news, dvalu-panc malicious thought. 

21000 Czdmon's Ex. (Gr.) 5 Efter bealuside. ¢1175 Lamb 
Hom, 185 Alimengd wip balewsid and wip bitternesse. ¢1200 
Saloman & Sat, (1848) 236 Pat he ne solde be upbreidin of 
bine balesipes. 1205 Lay. 567 Iwenden toward Brutun to his 
bale-side. /bid. 651 & abat his bale-sides. c1z20 St. Marher. 
23 Lif pat a lested buten balesid. c1325 £. E. Addit. 2. C. 
426 Bed me bilyue iny bale stour, & bryng me on ende. 
Bale (hél), 56.2 Forms: 1 bel, q- bale; (Se. 

4 baile, 5 belle, 6 baill, bele, 8 beal, 5— bail). 
([Comm. Teut., though known only in OE. d2/ and 
ON. éd/ great fire, blazing pile, funeral pyre :— 
OTeut. ba/-o(), cogn. with Skr. d4a/as lustre, Gr. 
gadés shining, bright. In ME. and mod.E. almost 
exclusively northern, and app. from ON. éd/ rather 
than OE. 4%/, which would have given mod. éca/, 
beet. By later writers much mixed up with the pre- 
ceding word: see 3. Cf. also BALE-FIRE.] 

+1. gen. A great consuming fire, a conflagration ; 
a blazing pile, a bonfire, Oés. 

arooo Beowulf 4633 Befangen bele and bronde. 1375 

Barsour Bruce xvii. 619 Thai flaggatis byrnand in a baill. 
1420 Anturs of Arth. xv, 1 brenne as a belle. 1557 in 
Tottell’s A/¢sc. (Arb.) 266 Such heat..As Priamus towne felt 
not more flame, when did the bale begin. a@ 1600 Christis 
‘Kirk Gr. xxiii, And brane-wode brynt in bailis. [An immense 
bonfire of faggots and boughs, formerly (until ¢ 1840) kindled 
annually in November on the village green of Denholm in 
Roxburghshire, was called the Bale or Bowa-bale.) 

2. spec. a. A funeral pile or pyre. (Long oés., 
hut used hy W. Morris.) 

aroo00 Beowulf 2223 Betst beado-rinca was on ba] gearu. 
¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 667 ‘Yo brenne the body In a bale of fiir. 
1876 Morris Sigurd i. 305 Far out in the people’s meadows 
they raise a bale on high..and thereon shall the mighty lie. 

b. A signal- or heacon-fire. (Scotch.) arch. 

1455 Act. 12 Fas. // (1597) § 48 The quhilkis ..sal make 
taikenings be bailes burning & fire. Ane Baile, is warning 
of their cumminge..twa bailes togidder at anis, they are 
cumming in deed. 1513 DovuGtas nets 11. vi. (v.) 13 The 
taknyng or the bail [zv. 7. bele] of fire. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11. 151 Richt mony fyre and balis gart burne brycht; 
And mony blast gart blaw of buglishorne, 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. wt. xxvii, On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, And 
three are kindling on Priesthaughswire. 

3. fig. Sometimes confused with Bate sé.1 

1568 Lauper Lament. 81 My breist in baill it dois combure. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 16 He strove to cloak his inward 
bale And hide the smoke that did his fire display. 

Bale (hel), 56.3 Forms: 4- bale (6 balle, 
6-S ball), 7 bayl, 7-S bail. [ME. dale, perh. a. 
OF. bale, balle,=Pr. and Sp. éaéa, It. balla, palla, 
med.L. bala, balla, ‘hall’ and ‘ rounded package,’ 
generally taken to he an adoption of OHG. éad/a, 
palla, hall (BALL sd.1), though some refer it to Gr. 
madda ball. But the Eng. may he immediately 
from Flemish éave (mod.Du. éaa/) ‘bale,’ itself 
adopted from F. or other Romanic lang. Aa/e and 
ball have from the first been distinct in Eng., 
though éa// «for F. dad/e) 1s occasional in this sense 
in 17-18th c.] 

1. A large bundle or package of merchandise, 
originally of more or less rounded shape; now, 
Spec. a package closely presscd, done up in canvas 
or other wrapping, and tightly corded or hooped 
with copper or iron, for transportation. 

e1325 E. FE. Addit. P. C. 57 Busy ouer-borde bale to kest. 
01380 Sir Ferumbd. 4201 Pay fulde sakkes, & trossede males, 
To Charyotes bay drowen be grete bales. a1q00 Cov. Wyse. 
210 Of spicery ther growyth many an C. balys. 1540 Alc 32 

Hen. V111, xiiii, A bale of saies of vi. fote high. 1695 W. 
LownpEs A mend. Sil, Coins 6 The Merchants. .concealed 
the Parcels in Bails of Cloth. 1758 .Veo. Capt. P. Drake 11. 
ll. 59 Putting the [sailson board. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11. 
416 Known to put false marks upon their bales. 18g0 
Tesnyson /1 Mem, xiii, As tho’ they brought but mer- 
chants’ bales. 

2. (Used with more or less precision as a measure 
of quantity.) 
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BALEFULNESS. 


1502 ARNOI.Ds C/o. (1811) 206 A balle bokrom conteyneth | each side of their [#.¢, whales’] palate grow, transversely, 


Ix. pecis..a balle fustian conteyneth xlv. half peces. 1740 
Mem. Turkey in Hanway 7'vav, (1762) 1. 1. viii. 40 A reduc- 
tion of their Custom..to thirty dollars the bale of twenty 
pieces. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., A bale or ballon of 
crown paper .. consists of 14 reams. 1863 (30 June) Bricnt 
Amer., Sp. (1876) 138 To grow one thousand bales of cotton 
ayear. 1880 W. Wintetey Diary §& Adm. 82 Bale of coffee 
(Mocha) = 2 to 2} cwt. 

3. Comb., as bale-goods, merchandise in hales: 
as opposed to case-goods. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3032/3 Bound with Glass and Bale 
Goods .. for Bourdeaux. 1790 Beatson .Vav. & Mil. Mem. 
I. 217 Her cargo consisted of cordage and bale goods. 

i 4, The set of dice for any special game, form. 
erly usvally three. Obs, 


1578 
Richmond. Wills (18 53) 1614 
j. Cooke Tu Quogue in 


dice ! give’s a fresh bale. 


quatres and a trey. 

Play. Cards 336 Vhey [loaded dice] are sold in many places 

about the town; price current .. eight shillings, whereas an 

ordinary bale is sold for sixpence. 1822 Scott Niged xxiii, 

The Captain, taking a bale of dice from the sleeve of his coat. 
+5. 4A holus, a pill=Baut sé.t 11. Obs. 

1576 Baker Gesner’s Fewell Health 183b, 1 gave..toa 
melancholy person .. five graynes .. in a bale or dose. — 

+ Bale, v.! Obs. rare—. {a. OF. baler \since 
16the. baller) to dance (=Pr. dalar, It. ballare, 
Sp., Pg. batlar) :—late L. (Isidore) balddre to dance. 
Some think the L. formed from Gr. Baddicecv to 
dance, some f. dalla Batt sé.1, on the alleged 
ground that, in the Middle Ages, tennis was ac- 
companied with dancing and song.] To dance. 

21300 Cursor MM. 13138 His brober doghter .. Com paim 
be-for al for to bale, Baled wel and tumbel wit-al. 

Bale (he'l), v2 [f. Bate 54.3] To make up 
into a hale or bales. 

1760 Gotpso. Cit. Ii”, v, These goods are baled up and con- 
signed toafactorabroad. 1879 T. Escott England I. 224 The 
cotton itself has been. . baled, and sent down to the seaport. 

Bale (bz'!1), v.5 [Erroneous spelling of Bait z.4, 
q.v.] To lade or throw water out of a boat or 
ship with huckets (formerly called éaz/s) or other 
vessels. Covest. to hale the water out, bale the boat 
(out). Zo dale up: to scoop up. See Bain z.4 

[1627 Cart. Smita Seaman's Gram. vi. 27 To baile or cast 
out the water.] 1692 /éid. 1. xvi. 75 To Bale, to lade Water 
out of the Ships Hold with Buckets, orthelike. 1748 Anson 
Voy. 1. v. 342 In baling out the water. 1833 Marryvat Perc. 
Keene xvi, Let’s bale the boat out first. 1884 Graphic 23 
Aug. 190/2 Herrings ..in such surprising quantities that 
they can be baled up with a basket. 

Bale, ohs. spelling of Bait sé. and v.; improperly 
for Bain sé.2 handle; and ohs. f. BELLY. 

+ Baleare, cz. Ods. [f. L. Baleadris.]= Bave- 
Aric. Hence Balea‘rian a. and s,, and Balearic 
(heel¢jeerik), a. [L. Baledric-us], of or pertaining 
to, sb. a native of, the islands Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica, etc. (called hy the Romans Baleares insitle’, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Salcaric Crane: the 
Crowned Crane. 

1576 LamBaArDE Peramb, Kent (1862) og lee Iles named 
Baleares. 1601 Howanp Pliny 1. 60 The two Baleare 
Islands. 1618 Botton Florus 1n. vi. (1636) 191 The Tuscan 
Sea..f{and]the Balearian. 1661 Lovece /Sist, Anim. & Min, 
Introd., The Crane, balearick or japonian, 1807 Rosinson 
Archzol. Grzca Ww. iv. 348 The Achaians .. are thought by 
some to have excelled the Balearians, 

Baled (belld), ps/. a. [f. BALE v.2 + -ED.] 
Packed or made into hales. 

1865 Morning Star 24 Apr., The baled cotton. 

Baleen (balmn). Forms; 4-6 baleyne, 4-5 
balayn(e, 4-6 balene, 5 -ien, 6 ballane, ballen, 
7 balene, 8-baleen. [ME. éaleyne, -ayne, a. OF. 
baleine, -aine whale, whalebone :—L.éa/ana whale.] 

+1. A whale. Odés. 5 

1387 ‘Yrevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) 1. xli, Baleynes, grete 
fisches as hit were of whales kynde. ¢1450 in Wright’s Voc, 
(W.) /704 Balena, a baleny. c1q80 Caxton Ovid's Wet. xu. 
xv, Balaynes or whales, dolphins, mermaydes .. and alle 
other fyshes. 1572 BossEWELL Avmorie tt. 65 Balene is a 
fishe greate and huge. 1601 Hotiaxn Pliny 1. 238 From 
the forehead, in the Balznes, 

2. ?The fish called Sca-hrcam: ‘perhaps from 
its supposed hahit, mentioned hy Pliny, of accom- 
panying the éa/ana or whale’ (Riley Gloss. to L706. 
Custum. 785 1). 

c1185 Neckam in Wright's Joc. 97 JJuscudws, baleyne. 
1494 Fasyan vit. 586 lor the firste course.-- Brawne and 
mustarde. Dedellys in burneux. Frument with balien. Pyke 
in erbage. 1598 Stow Survey (Strype 1754) 1]. ve xxvi. 
4364/2 An hundred better Balenes of the same year salted for 
16s., that is 2d. per pound. ; 

3. Whalcbone. Also attrib. or as adj. 

(The meaning is uncertain in some early quotations.) 

€1325 Cocur de L. 2982 Off balayn, ioth scheeld & targe. 

1513 Doucras .£neis vu. xiii. 68 A ballen [z. 7. balen] pavis 
coueris thair left sydis. 1523 Lp. Burners F7ofss. 1. ccccxix. 
734 Gantlettes of steele and baleyne. 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot, 111. 453 Cors-bowis of ballane that war gude, 1708 J. 
Crampertayne St. Gt. Brit. u.t. iil. (1743) 331 Great whales 
of the Baleen, or whale bone kind. 1824 Meyrick «le. 
Armour Gloss. 1836 Topp Cyel. sinat. & Phys. 573/2 At 


horny plates, named baleen. /é7d. ‘The base of each baleen- 
plate. 1874 Woop .Vat. Hist.142 When first born, the young 
whale is without the baleen, 

Bale-fire (béi'lfoies). Forms: 1 bél-fyr, 5- 
bale- ; also Sc. 5 bayle-, 6 baill-, bald-, 6-g bail-, 
8 beal-, y bele-, beal-, bael-, baal-fire. [!ound in 
OF. poetry: then not till the 14th c.; and till 
lately confined to Scotch. Not in Johnson, nor in 
Todd 1818. Compd. of Bare sé.4+ Fine; the 
former part was apparently at tin.cs confused with 
BaLe 50.) ; cf, balowe-fire ‘fatal or evil fire’ already 
in 1ath c., and the use of da/e-fve by various inodern 
writers as if= ‘lurid, ghastly fire.’ Antiquaries, 
with theories of Celtic or Canaanitish idolatry, 
have written éca/-, Baal-fire: cf BELTANE.] 

1. A great fire in the open air, a blazing pile or 
heap kindled to consume anything. In OL. spec. 
the fire of a funeral pile. 

a1000 Beowulf 6278 Ongunnon pi on beorge bal-fyra mest 
..wecean, ¢1400 Welayne 488 Thay tuke p* grete lordes 
with Ire, And brynte bam in bat bale fire. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace w.718 Bot thou tell in bayle fire sall thoude. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 355 In ane baill fyre thai brint it all 
in as. 1549 Compé. Scot. vi. 42 As plutois paleis hed been 
birnand in ane bald fyir. 1812 Bvros Ch. [dar 1. xXxvili, 
The fires of death, The bale-fires flash on high. 1813 Hlocc 
Queen's Wake 83 'Yhey set ane hele-fire hiin about, And they 
burnit him skin and bone. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 11. 190 
The horrible illumination flung by the bale-fires of martyr- 
dom upon the palace and gardens of the Beast. 

2. A great fire kindled as a signal; a beacon-fire. 
(Only 19th c.: apparently first uscd hy Sir W. Scott. 
The contemporary name was simply éa/e.) 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. w.i, Sweet Yeviot! on thy silver 
tide The glaring bale-fires blaze no more. 1852 Miss Yonce 
Cameos 11. xx. 220 The bail fire announced the appearance 
of the enemy. 1861 Black's Guide Sussex 536 Crowborough 
was one of the beacon stations... where the bale-fire was 
lighted. _ 

3. Any great fire, a bonfire, fez de ore. 

1800-24 Camppecet O'Connor's Child vii, Beal-fires for your 
jubilee Upon a thousand mountains glow’d. 1850 MERIVALE 
Rom. Emp. (1865) 111. xxiii. 62 He caused the city to be 
illuminated with torches and balefires. 1852 D. Moir Burns 
Fest. Wks. II. 7 Stir the beal-fire, wave the banner, Bid the 
thundering cannon sound. 

4. ? Associated with Bae s6.1 

185s Motiey Dutch Rep. vi. i. (1866) 774 The focus of 
discord. ,from whence radiated. .the bale-fires of murderous 
licence and savage anarchy. 1872 SpurGEoN 7 eas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 17 With blue bale-fires revealing the innermost 
caverns of the hungry sea. 

Baleful (béilful), 2. Forms: 1 bealu-, bealo- 
full, 2-3 balufull, 3 baluhful, 3-5 balful(l, 4 
ballefull, 3- balefull. [OEF. dealu-fudll, f. bealv 
BALE sb.1+ Fui.. Until recent times almost ex- 
clusively poetic; still chiefly literary.] 

1. Full of malign, deadly, or noxious influence ; 
pernicious, destructive, noxious, injurious, mis- 
chievous, malignant: a. physically or generally. 

axoo0 Crist (Grein) 259 Se bealofulla [=the devil] hynep 
heardlice. c12z0 St. Warher. 10 To beoren me into his 
balefule hole. 1230 Acy. R. 114 So baluhful & so bitter! 
c1g00 Destr. Trey 1. 167 These balfull bestes were .. ffull 
flaumond of fyre. 1592 SHaxs. Now. 4 Fud.u. ili. 8 Balefull 
weedes, and precious Iuiced flowers. 1676 Black Prince 
in Harl, Misc. (1793) 51 Great flocks of ravens, and other 
baleful birds of prey. 1712 Swirt JH ond. Proph. Wks 

1755 INI. 1. 173 This baleful dog-star. 1800-24 CAMPBELL 
Ze Sir F. Burdett v, His hate is baleful, but his love is 
worse. 1862 Rawuinsos Av. Jon. 1, i. 32 The baleful 
simoon sweeps across the entire tract. 

b. morally, 

c117s Lamb, /[om. 215 Tend mine heorte and uorbern al 
at is baluful per inne. ¢1300 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. 13. 404 

at may lese alle baleful bandes. 1589 Greene -Wenaph. 
(Arb.) 22 The balefull laborinth of despaire. 1597 Lok in 

Farr’s S. 7. (1845) I. 138 Through baleful lust of gold. 1751 
Smotiett Per. Pre. (1779) 111. Ixxxi. 109 O baleful Envy! 
thou self-tormenting fiend. 1863 W. Puictips Speeches xvi. 
362 The potent and baleful prejudice of color. : 

2. subjectively; a. Full of pain or suffering, 
painful. Ods. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hons, x81 On pisse liue we bed on balfulie 
swinche for adames gulte. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Jan., 
Such stormie stoures do breede my balefull smart. 

b. Unhappy, wretched, miserable; distressed, 
sorrowful, mournful. arch. 

o1325 £.£. Addit. P. C. 979 Pe balleful burde [Lot's wife}, 
pat neuer bode keped. c¢ 1420 sIuturs of Arth. xiii, The 
balefulle birde blenked on his blode. 1535 Stewart Croz. 
Scot. 1. 124 The 30utting, 3o0uling, and the bailfull beir Tha 
maid, 1596 Drayton Legends iil. 14 That Balefull sounds 
inimovably do’st breathe. 1812 J. Witsown /sle of Palms \, 
533 Baleful spirits barr’d from realms of bliss. 

Balefully (berlfuli), adv. — [f. prec. +-L¥7.] 
In a haleful manner: a. Injuriously, hurtfully; 
b. Miserahly, painfully, sadly. 

¢1350 11722. Palerne 3939 1 balfulli here-bi-fore was brout 
al bi-nebe. /6id. 84 So balfully he grinnep ¢ 1400 Desir. 
Trey xxix. 11983 The burgh buillfully distroyet. 1838 
Cariyte Mise. (4857) 1V. 173 And hurry him balefully into 
Night! 1842 Waitrock Compl. Bk, Trades 438 Which laws 
. operated balefully upon the superiority of the articles. 

Ba‘lefulness. [f. prec.+-Nesx.] — Baleful 
quality or condition: a. Hurtfulness ; b. Distress, 
sadness. : ; 

1sg2 Wyrey A rmoric 147 Contety -g ioy changdinto bale- 


BALELESS. 


fulnes. 1596 SpeNSER F.Q. 1. xii. 83 Their blisse be turn’d 
to balefulnesse. 1866 Lond. Rev, 10 Mar. 276/1 Forms of 
balefulness which defy the most ingenious apologist of 
physical science. 

Ba‘leless, a. arch. [OE. bealultas, f. bealu 
Bate 56.1+4-LEss.] Harmless, innocent. 

a 1000 Grom. V, Ex.(Gr.) 39 Bealoléas heorte. 1065 O. £. 
Chron,, Elegy Edw. Conf.(MS.C.), Wes a blide-mod bealu- 
leas kyng {D. bealeleas]. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. C. 227 Pay 
in balelez blod per blenden her handez. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) III. 30 Looked back to the happy days 
of the baleless king. 

Baler. He who or that which bales; a scoop 
for baling out water. See BAILER. 

1875 BeprorD Sazlor's Pocket Bk. vi. 236 Any boat using 
propelling power, such as oars, balers .. to be disqualified. 

Balery, obs. form of BAILIERY. 

Bales, -ess, obs. ff. Batas (ruby) and BELLows. 
Balesse, -est, obs. ff. BALLAST. 

Balester, variant of BALISTER. 

+ Balet(te. Ods. [a. OF. balete, ballete, -ette, 
dim. of bale, balle: see -ETTE.] A small bale. 

1453 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 421 Greynes, 1 balet, y° 
C xijd. ..Woode, y® balett ijd@. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI//, xiv, 
Accompting.viii.whole bales,or. xvi. demi balettes fora tunne. 

Baleu, erroneous form of Batas (ruby). 

1653 Urqunart AXadelais i. viii, A perfect baleu fed. 1737 
(Ozell) baleau] rubie. /67d.1.1lvi, Carbuncles, rubies, baleus. 

t+ Baleys, 54. Oés. Forms: 3-5 baleis, 4-3 
baleys, 5 ballys, baleese, 6 balys. [a. OF. ba/eis, 
nom. sing. (oracc. pl.) of da/e/ (mod. ba/az) besom, 
broom. As early OF. had sing. nom. da/e7s, while 
later OF. had sing. daé?, pl. daleis, it is difficult 
to say from which of these the final -s in Eng. was 
derived. The quasi-collective sense of ‘birch’ 
points to the pl.] A rod; also a bundle of twigs 
used in flogging, a ‘ birch,’ a scourge. 

a12z59 Matt. Parts Chron. (1880) V. 324 Ferens in manu 
virgam quam vulgariter baleis appellamus. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 
47 Ine the temple, sweete Ihesus .. makede a baleys, And 
bet out .. Tho that bou3te and sealde. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. 
B. xu. 12 With pise bitter baleyses God beteth his dere 
childeren. c1440 Promp. Parv. 537 3erde, baleys, z7rga. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 54 To be betyn nakid withe baleese 
and sharpe roddis. ¢1485 Digdy J/yst. (1882) 11. 735 Thys 
hard balys on pi bottokkys xall byte! 1517 TorKINGTON 
Pilgr. (1884) 3 He had a balys in hys hond. 

aleys, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. the sb] To 
birch, to flog. 

1377 LancL. P. Pé. B. v.175 Baleised on pe bar ers ‘and no 
breche bitwene. 1879 Shropsh. Gloss., Bateise, to beat, to 
flog, to whip; also Bedlise. 

Baleys, obs. form of Baas (ruby). 

+ Balgh, 2. Oés. Forms: 4 balje, balowe, 
5 balheu, balwe. [Cf. OE. ded bag, belly] 

1. Round, rounded ; ? swelling. 

1340 Alexander (Stev.) 4923 Balgh brade in pe brest . & 
on the bely sklendire. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2172 A balze 
ber3 bi a bonke. /éid. 2032 Vpon his balze haunchez. ¢143q 
Chev. Assigne 316 Balowe tymbre & bygge. 

2. Smooth. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 22 Balhew, or pleyn {1499 balwe or 
playne], Péanus. 

Baliage, Balie, obs. ff. BAILLIAGE, BATLLIE. 

| Ba‘lin. Oés. [irregular a. L. da/‘n, in Pliny, 
ace. of dalis, a. Gr. Baddts.] An unknown plant, 
supposed to have wonderful medicinal virtues. 

1546 Lancctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xvii. 30a, Slain 
by the virtue of an herbe called Balin. 1609 Hreywoop 
Bryt. Troy w. xi, Hauing th’ herbe Balin in his wounds 
infusd, Restores his life. 

Baling (bé lin), v4/. 52.1 [f. Bate v.2 +-1nc 1h] 
The process of packing in bales. 

1761 Gotpsm, C?t, Ii”. cviti, The methods of baling them up. 
1879 T. Escotr Zxg?. I. 147 The baling and casing of goods. 

Baling, v4/. 56.2 Also (properly) 6-8 bailing. 
The emptying of water from a boat or other vessel. 

1856 Kane Arct, Exp. 11. xxix. 286 So unseaworthy as to 
require constant baling. 

+ Balinger (be'lindga1). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 
4-6 balynger, -ingar, 5 -gere, balangar, -yngar, 
-engere, ballenger, -unger, balyner, 5-6 bal- 
lynger, 5-8 balenger, 6 balengar, -anger, bal- 
lyngare, -ingere, -ingar, 7 -anger, -inger, 6-9 
--enger, 5- balinger. [a. AF. dalengier (Frois- 
sart), ballenjer (in Du Cange),=OF. bakinier, a 
whale-ship, f. da/eze whale ; -afterwards employed 
generically: so It. da/entera ‘kind of light pinnace.’] 

A small and light sea-going vessel, apparently a 
kind of sloop, much used in the 15th and 16th 
centuries ; according to Adm. Smyth, without 
forecastle. Its nature was already forgotten in 
1670, when Blount could only infer the meaning 
of the word from old statutes; but the term is 
commonly used by modcrn historians in referring 
to the naval affairs of those times. 

1391 in WS. Reg. Test. Ebor. I. 67 [Rob. de Rillington of 
Scarbro’ leaves to Wm. Percy] dimidietatem nostri balingar. 
(1400 Henry IV. Bricfin Rymer Fadera VIIL. 147 Ali- 
quam Navem, Bargeam, sive Balingeram, de Guerra Ar- 
inatam.] c1g00 Petrt. 12 Part. 2 (fen, 1. xxii, Pur faire 
certeines Barges & Balyngers. a 1422 Hen. V. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. i, 31 1. 72 Our grete shippes, carrakes, barges 
and balyngers. 1475 Caxton Yasov 108 Foure artll shippes 
at facon of balingers. 1§25 Lp. Brrners /ro/ss. IL. xvi. 
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158 They knewe by theyr balengers that the armye of Eng- 
lande was comynge. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen.V//1,v. § 2 The 
common passages of shyppes balengers and botes. 1598 
Stow Survey (Strype 1754) 1.1. xiii. 57/1 By means whereof 
Boats and Ballangers were hindered in their passages. 
1622 CaLus Stat. Sewers (1647) 34 A Port is a harbor and 
safe arrival for ships, boats, and ballengers of burthen. 1670 
Biount Law Dict., Balenger, Seems to have been a kind 
of Barge or Water-vessel, by the Statute 28 H. 6, cap. 5. 
1865 W. Mitter Jott. Aent 45 In the year 1401 .. the barges 
with eighty, and the balingers with forty men. 

Jig. c1soz Joseph Arim. (Pynson) 425 Hayle! myghty 
balynger, charged with plenty ! 

b. Comd, balinger-master (cf. shif-master). 

1463 Wann. & H. Exp. 194:‘John More my balynger master. 

Balisse, -ist, obs. forms of BALLAST. 

+ Balister!, -ester. Ods. [a. OF. dalestier :— 
L. balléstarius, late L.. balestarius arbalester ; cf. 
BaLLIsTiER.] An arbalester, a crossbow-man. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 71 Gonners, balesters, 
and archers. 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Aztig. (1658) 263 Near 
unto which standeth the cunning balister. 


+ Balister?. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. balestre:— 
L. dallistra (late L. balestra arbalest), variant of 
Batuista.] An arbalest, a crossbow. 


1697 Brount Anc. Tenures g2 (T.) Thread, to make a 
false string for the king’s balister or crossbow. 

||Balistraria (belistrée-ria). Arch. [med.L., 
properly fem. of adj. dal/istrastus ; see next.] 

a. A cruciform aperture in the walls of a for- 
tress, through which arbalesters discharged their 
weapons. b. A room in which arbalests were kept. 

1845 in Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 38. 

+ Balistrier. Ods. rave. In 6 balastriar. 
[a. OF. balestrier:—L. ballistrarius; cf. med.L. 
balestradrius.| An arbalestrier, a crossbow-man. 

1440 Suirtey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 23 Ane heghe yn- 
strument of tymbire, upon which balastriars and bowyers 
usyn to hong thare .. bowes. 

4 See also BALListT- for modern derivatives from L. 

Balival (be'lival), a. [f. med.L. ba/7v-us, ball-, 
baill., £. F. barllif :—late L. bajulivus (sce BAILIFF) 
+-AL. Of or pertaining to a ‘bailiff’ or his office. 

1854 Loncstarre /fist. Dardington un. i. 93 Dickon-kists .. 
constituted an estate of the balival family of Barnes. 

Baliwick(e, obs. form of BarLiwick. 

|| Balize (bal7z). [F. éa/?se=Sp. valiza ; of un- 
certain origin.} A kind of beacon erected at sea, 
consisting of a pole surmounted by some object, 
such as a small barrel. 1847 in Craic. 

Balk, baulk (b6k), 5d. Forms: 1 balea, bale, 
3-7 balke, 5-7 baulke, 6 baleke, 7-9 baulk 
(north. dial. bauk, bawk), 3- balk. [Common 
Teutonic, presenting several variant stems, with 
partial differentiation of sense: OE. dala ridge, 
bank =OFris. dala, OS. baleo, MDu. balke, balk, 
Du. balk, OHG. ébalcho, balco, MHG. balke, G. 
balken, ‘beam, trabs,’ also OE. bolca ‘ gangway 
of a ship,’ and ON. dja/ki (Sw. biwlke, bielke, Da. 
bjelke) ‘beam,’ corresponding respectively to an 
OTeut. ablaut-series *dalkoi-, *bolkon-, *belkon-; 
also ON. ddlkr, b6/kr, ‘beam, bar, partition, divi- 
sion, OSw. balker, bolker, Sw. balk ‘beam, balk, 
partition, section of a law’: —OTeut. *balku-z. 
OE. bale ‘ porca’ (see 3), is either an error for bala, 
or=ON. Jalkr. The relation of OE. éx/c ‘ cover- 
ing (? flooring)’ is doubtful. The original sense 
was perth. ‘bar’; cf. L. sef-fla(g)men, from Aryan 
*bhalg-, bhlag-. The OE. baka (alc) and ON. 
bilkr appear to be combined in the ME. ; whether 
the latter distinguished éa/ke and ba/k, the evidence 
does not show. /a/k is the analogous spelling: 
cf. stalk, talk, walk, etc.; but dau/k is frequent, 
and in Billiards (sense 9) the prevailing spelling. ] 

I. A ridge generally, a dividing ridge ; a bar. 
+1. A ridge, heap, or mound upon the ground ; 
é.g. a grave-mound, Ods. 

c 885 K. AEtFreD Soets. xvi. § 2 Pa het he hi bindan, and 
on balean legan. ¢ 1325 £. £. Addit. Poems A. 62 My body 
on balke per bod in sweuen, ; 

+2. A dividing ridge (of land) ; an isthmus; a 
bar of sand, etc. Ods. 

1538 LeLano /¢iz, V. 16 A litle Balk of Sand cast up, the 
wich at low waters prohibitth the Se tocum about. 1565 
GoLpinG Ovia's Met. v1.(1§93) 140 The narrow balke at which 
two seas do meete at hand. /érd, vi. 164 The balcke that 
inakes the strait divorce Between the seas Ionian and 
Aegean. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /sd, wv. xi, A border- 
city these two coasts removing ; Which, like a balk . . Dis- 
parts the terms of anger and of loving. 

II. A ridge left in ploughing ; a miss, slip. 

3. A ridge between two furrows (L. force), or a 
strip of ground left unploughed as a boundary line 
between two ploughed portions. 

cx000 A lfric Gloss. in Wright Voc. (W.) 147 Porca, bale. 
a13z00 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 159 Vert choral, 
a grene balke. 1393 Lancr. 7. PZ C. 1x. 114 Dykers 
and deluers diggeden vp pe balkes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 19/1 
Balke betwyx twa furris; creds°0, porca. 1562 BULLEYN 
Bk, Simples 16 b, Every mere and balke is full of it [Scabios] 
in June. 1563 //omzlies u. Rogat, Ueek ww. (1859) 408 How 
covetous inen nowe a dayes plow vp so nigh the common 
balkes and walkes. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Glas (Arb.) 78 | 


BALK. 


Earing vp the balks that part their bounds. 1604 BRETON 
Pass. Sheph. 13 The merrie countrie lad, Who upon a faire 
greene balk May at pleasure sit and walke. 1725 A. Ram- 
say Gent. Sheph. v. iti, Last night I met him on a bawk, 
Whare yellow corn was growing. 1799 J. RoperTSoN Agric. 
Perth 196 These earthern boundaries (baulks) are wearing 
fast out. 182x CLare Vill. Minstr. 11. 104 He takes his 
rambles .. Down narrow balks that intersect the fields. 

4. A ridge or piece left unploughed by accident 
or carelessness; a piece missed in ploughing. 
(Often in phrase ¢o make a balk or balks.) 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb.u. 15 The balke, that thai calle, 
unered lande And overheled, beholde that there be noon. 
1430 Lypc. Bochas. vu. viii b (1§54)172 Making no balkes, 
y* plough was truely hold. 1523 Firzuers. usd. § 7 If he 
goo to the ploughe, and loke backwarde, he seeth not, 
whether the plough .. make a balke. 1647 FULLER Good 
Th. in Worse T. Observ. xvi, The husbandman may dart 
forth an ejaculation, and not make a balk the niore. @1703 
Burkitt Ox NV. 7. Luke ix. 62 He that ploughs must keep 
on, and make no balks, 1840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. 277/2 The 
leaving of balks is a great fault, and is owing to.. the 
ploughman not holding his plough upright. 

b. Hence fig., esp. in 70 make a balk of good 
ground: to waste or throw awaya good chance. 

1605 CAMDEN Xemz. (1637) 302 Make hay while sunne shines. 
Make not a balke of good ground. 1640 Futter Yoseph's 
Coat (1867) 35 The rich Corinthians, in not inviting the poor, 
made balks of good ground. a 1652 Brome New Acad. i. 
i, Your plow makes vile baulkes of my money. 1857 Bohn’s 
Handbk. Prov. 69 Make not balks of good ground. 

+5. fg. A slip, mistake, a blunder. 70 make a 
balk: to blunder, go wrong. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 92 Pou} a 3ong man make a 
balke, 3it take to bi mynde reuertere. 1661 ANNAND Panent 
Quotid, 18 They .. make such bawlks in their prayer. 1717 
‘Tupway in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 11. 435 1V. 311 Bentley’s baulks 
and blunders about the king’s reception. 

+6. fg. An omission, an exception. Obs. or dial. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 16 They fall to strokes .. Not 
sparing wight, ne leaving any balke. 1666 Bunyan Grace 
Ad, » 315 But then I have asked why they made baulks? 
why they did salute the most handsome and let the ill 
favoured go? 1775 J. Cottier Tim: Bobdin 60 I'r so keen 
bitt’n I made no bawks at o hay seed. ; 

III. A ridgein one’s path ; A stumbling-block, 
check ; a term in billiards. 

+ 7. A ridge in the way, over which one may 


stumble ; a stumbling-block, obstacle. Oés. 

1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw. VI (1869) 36 He wold not 
walke in by-walkes, where are many balkes. 1562 STERN- 
HOLD & H. Ps. xviii. 35 So that my feete shall neuer slip, 
Nor stumble at a balke. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Nj, 
How many Baulks and Obstructions .. happen by the way. 

8. fig. a. A hindrance, check, or defeat. 

1660 T. M. Hist. Indep. 1. 78 As a balk to which the 
Committee of safety declared .. that they had transmitted a 
great part of a form of government, etc. a@1716 SouTH 
Serm. VI. 311 (T.) There cannot be a greater balk to the 
tempter. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 341 This was 
a balk to them and put a damp to their new projects. 1823 
Lams £ da Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 162 It would be some balk to the 
spirit of conversation if you knew. 

b. A disappointment. 

1733 Swirt IV&s. (1745) VILI. 122 Poor Tom has got a 
plaguy baulk. 1741 RicHaRDsoN Pamela (1824) I. vitt. 244, 
It wasa great baulk to her, that you did not comply with my 
request. 

9. transf. The part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the ‘baulk-line’) near one end, 
within the D or half-circle of which a player whose 
ball is in hand must place it to make his stroke. 

(As, in billiards, such player must play out from baulk, and 
can strike only indirectly at a ball lying within it, the original 
sense of the term was perhaps that of ‘ check.’) 

1800 Hoyle’s Games 250 When the strikers and the red 
ball are within the baulk, he is not obliged to pass the ball. 
1839 E. Kentrietp Bil//ards 3 At the lower end of the table 
.. 1s a line technically termed the Baulk Line. 1874 Wuyte- 
Metvitte Uncle Fohn ix, She strung to begin—won—and 
put her ball in balk. ; 

b. Zo make a baulk: to bring one’s own and the 
red ball within the baulk, when the opponent's ball 
is in hand. 

1839 E. Kentrietp Billiards 24 Directions for making 
what are termed baulks. 

IV. A beam of wood. 

10. A roughly squared beam of timber; some- 

times used technically to designate Baltic tintber, 


which is roughly dressed before shipment. 

¢1300 Czrsor AM. 8783 Pe balk pat mast be werk suld bind 
Pai soght, and noper-quar cuth find. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Xeeves 
Prol. 66 He can wel in myn eye see a stalke, But in his owne 
he can nought seena balke. 1483 Cath. Angd. 19/1 Balke 
of a howse, ¢vads, 1662 Pepys Diary 23 June, Deales, 
spars, and bulks. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 35 /4 Laden with 
Oaken and Firr Balks. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 157 
Bauk, a piece of Fir unslit, from four to ten inches square. 
1734 Builder's Dict., Balks ..so some call great pieces of 
Timber coming from beyond Seas by Floats. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 38 A course of squared oak balks. 1881 
Mechanic § 136 The strongest timber obtainable .. ts that 
which is sawn out of baulks. 1884 Zvsnber Tr. Frud, 14 
June 417/3 Danzig fir balks. . 

ll. A tie-bcam of a house, stretching from wall 
to wall. In old one-storey houses these were often 
exposed and used for hanging or placing articles 
on, or laid with boards so as to form a loft, called 


‘the balks.’ Now chiefly sorts. 

«a13zoo W. pre Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Les trayes 
(edoss balkes). ¢1386 Cuaucer Aiiller’s T. 440 Laddres 
thre To clymben by the ronges .. Unto the tubbes hangyng 
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in the balkes. 1535 CoverDALe ZefA. ii. 14 Foules shal 
synge in the wyndowes and rauens shal syt vpon_ the 
balckes. 1865 Gotvinc Ovtad's Met, vin. (1593) 202 A flitch 
of restie bacon from the balke made blacke with smoke. 
1641 Best Form, Sks. (1856) 53 When wee have brought up 
the farre roomestead as high as the balke. 1691 Kay .Y. 
Couutr, Wds.5 The Balk or Bawk, the Suminer-beam or 
Dorman. ¢1760 7? Mickie Nae Luck about the Itoose, 
‘There’s twa fat hens upon the bauk. 1837 Cartyce /r. 
Rev. ui. 1. xii. (D.) The stiffese balk bends more or less; 
all joists creak, 

12. A cross-bcam or bar in a chimney or kiln. 

1432 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 23 Unum instrumentum fer- 
reuni in camino aulz, vocatum dalé. ?a 1600 elon Sow of 
Rokeby, The sew was in the kiln hole down As they were on 
the balke aboon. 

13. The beam of a balance. Ods. exc. dtal. 

3399 Fabric Rolls Vk. Minstr. in Linc, Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
I balke ferri cum les scales et ponderibus. 1571 Wills & 
Juv, N, C.(1855) 11. 364 Payre of great skales w'® y® balk. 
1671 Fravet Fount. Life iv. 10 The Balk of a Balance, to 
weigh Christ’s excellency. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Sch. 
Xxiil. (2858) 509 To give .. his customers ‘the cast of the 
baulk.’ Sc. Proverb, The young lamb comes as often to 
the bauk as the auld ewe. 

14. Comé. + balk-line, ?a line hanging from the 
eross-beams ; + balk-staff, a quarter-staff; balk- 
yard, a timber-yard. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 153 He berith a Bal{k)staff quod the toon, and 
els a rakisende. 1506 in Blomefield Norfolk V. 1670 A new 
balk-line to the slar, and rysing star, viij’. 1664 CoTToN 
Scarron. 1. (1715) 10 Balk-Staves and Cudgels, Pikes and 
Truncheons. 1674 Ray NV, Countr. Wds. 4 Balk-staff, a 
Quarler-staff, a great Statf like a Pole or Beam. 1823 Let, 
in Polwhele 7rad. 4- Recoll. (1826) 11. 770 Straying into a 
balk-yard fell over a beam of timber. 

. In fishing. [The connexion of 16 with the 
other senses is doubtful.] 

15. da/. A set of stout stakes surrounded by net- 
ting or wicker work for catching hsh. 

1836 Sir G. Heap Home Tonr 430, 1 observed some fish 

~ ‘balks’ on the sands..The fish are taken on the sand within 
the balk at low water. 

16. The stout rope at the top of fishing nets by 
which they are fastened one to another in a ‘fleet.’ 
(In Cornw, daich.) 

1847 H. Mitter First. /mtpr. i. 3 Away from wave-top to 
wave-top, like the cork baulk of a fisherman's net afloat on 
the swell. 1880 £. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.\, Balch, a stout 
cord used for the head-line of a fishing net. 

Balk (bok), v.1 Forms: 6 balck, 6-7 balke, 
7 baulke, bawk, 8 bauk, 6-9 baulk, 4—- balk. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

I. +1. trans. (and aéso/.) To make balks in 

_ploughing; to plough up in ridges. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 296 But so well halt no man the 
plough, That he ne balketh other while. cxrqz0 Padlad. ou 
Husb. 1. 184 To tille a felde man must have diligence, And 
balkit not. 1583 Stanynurst vets 1, (Arb.) 22 With forck 
King Neptun is ayding. He balcks thee quicksands, and 
fluds dooth mollefye. 1611 Cotcr., Assidlouer, to baulke, or 
plowupinbaulkes. [a 1640 Jackson Creed x1. cxxxix. Wks. 
XI. 203 Whilst we labour to plough up your hearts .. we 
must not balk that saying of St. John.] 

II. 2. trans. To miss or omit intentionally. 
+a. /it. To pass by (a place), to avoid in passing ; 
to shun. 

1484 Paston Lett. 359 111. 279 Mastyer Baley .. woold not 
have balkyd this pore loggeyng to Norwyche wardes. 
1612-5 Br, Hatt Contempl. N. 7. w. iii. 173 Jericho was 
in his way from Galilee to Jerusalem: he baulks it not, 
though it were outwardly cursed. 1684 Lapy R. Russet 
Lett. 1. xv. 43, | hope you will not balk Totteridge, if I 
am here. 21733 Nortu £.raim. 11. iv. P94 Going to Lord 
Clarendon .. baulking the Secretary. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. 
Dict, (Morell) s.v Balk, 1 will not balk your house. 

b. fg. To pass over, overlook, refrain from noticing 
(what comes in one’s way); to shirk, ignore. 

c1440 Proup. Parv. 22 Balkyn, or ouerskyppyn, ositto. 
1582 FLeEtwoop in Ellis Ori. Lett, n. 216 INI. go As for 
my Lo. Maior .. 1 am dryven every daie to bawk hym and 
his doynges. 1640 Br. Hatt £fzse. 1. § 11. 39, 1 may not 
baulke two pregnant testinionies of the Fathers. 1656 
SANDERSON Serum. I]. 160 The spying of motes in our 
brother's eye, and baulking of beams In our own. 1684 
Cont, Foxe's A. & M. 111. 900 The Bayliff would fain have 
baulked him, As if he had not seen him. 17q4z RicHaRDSON 
Pauwels W1. 42 Let me tell you, (nor will I balk it) my 
Brother .. will want one se pas for his Conduct. 1848 
L. Hunt Jar of Houey Pref. 4 No topic is baulked if it 
come uppermost. 

e. To refuse (anything offered or that comes in 
course, ¢.g. food or drink). 

1587 Turserv. Srag. T.(1837)230 And balke your bed for 
shame. 1619 Fretcurr JV. Thomas 1. i. 386 A bait you can- 
not balk Sir. 1649 Burn Eng. /mprov. Limpr, (1653) 183 
If the stalk grow big, cattell will balk it. @ 1784 JouNson 
in Boswell (1831) 1. 236, | never .. balked an invitation out 
to dinner. 1810 Crasse Borough xvi, He took them all 
and never balk’d his glass. 

d. To avoid (a duty or responsibility). 

1631 Preston Effect. Farth 146 Thou must not balke the 
way of Religion, because of the troubles thou meetest. 
a1707 Beveripce riz. Th. 1. 103 Not that we should run 
ourselves into danger, but that we should baulk no Duty to 
avoid it. 1785 Cowper 7irociv. 257 Such an age as ours 
baulks no expence. 

e. To let slip, fail to use, seize, keep, reach, ete. 

r60r Snaks. wel. N. 10. ii. 26 This was look't for at your 
hand, and this was baulkt. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg, Ded. 

If | balk’d this opportunity, 1724 A. Ramsay 7va-/. isc. 
(1733) I. 2 This point of a’ his wishes He wadna with set 
speeches bauk. 1826 Hor. Situ Gad. 4 Grav. in Casguet 
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of Lit. 1, 326/2 My adviser insisted upon my not baulking 
my luck. 

3. intr. To stop short as at an obstacle, to pull 
up, swerve. £s/. of a horse: To jib, refuse to go 
on, or to leap, to shy; also of the rider, and of any 
one on foot, refusing a leap. 

1481 Caxton Aeyuard (Arb.) 32 Isegrym balked and sayde, 
ye make moche a doo, sir Tyberl. 1596 Spenser J. Q. 1. 
x. 25 Ne ever ought but of their true loves talkt, Ne ever 
for rebuke or blame of any balk. 1722 Dr Fou. Aodd, Fé. 
(1840) 78 If he balked, I knew I was undone. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 340 No man, that drinks water, 
haulks at a pint ..in the day. 1843 Lever J. ///uton xxv, 
Burke .. suddenly swerved his horse round, and affecting to 
baulk, cantered back. 1862 Melbourue Leader 5 July, His 
horse balked at a leap, and threw him. 

+ b. To lie out of the way. Ods. 

tsgx Spenser A/. //ndberd 268 Labour that did froin his 
liking balke. 

+ 4. ¢rans. Yo miss by error or inadvertence, Ods. 

1579 SveNseR Sheph. Cad. Sept. 93 They .. balk the right 
way, and strayen abroad. 1659 Fectuam Low Couutr. (1677) 
46 You cannot baulk your Road without the hazard of 
drowning. 1710 Parmer /’roverbs 6 Young dogs.. balk the 
true game to ply every scent. 

III. 5. ¢rvans. Yo place a balk in the way of. a. 
To check, hinder, thwart (a person or his action). 

3589 Warner Add, Eng, vi. xxx. (1612) 153, I sometimes 
proffered kindnesse .. but .. was halked with a blush. 1635 
Swan Spec. AL v. § 2 (1643) 105 The King.. must not be 
baulked in his late proceedings. 1726 De Foe //ist. Devil 1. 
xi. (1840) 155 An enemy whois baulked and defeated, but not 
overcome. 1821 Byron 7wo Fosc. 1. 1, They shall not balk 
my entrance. 1855 Prescott PAidp //, 1. xiit. 292 The 
sturdy cavalier was not to be balked in his purpose. 


b. To check (feelings, or a person in his feelings). . 


1682 Drypen Rel. Laict 212 Nor doth it balk my charity 
to find The Egyptian Bishop ofanother mind. 1746 Lp. MAL- 
mesBury Left. I. 37 Lord Valbot was not much baulked with 
this rebuke. 1855 Ht. Martineau Antodbiog. 1. 92 My 
hoine affections .. all the stronger for having been repressed 
and baulked. ; 

ce. To disappoint (expectations, or any one in 
his expeetations). 

1590 Mariowe £dw, //, 1. v, We ..must not come so near 
to balk their lips. 1652 Brome Jou. Crew 11. 389 May your 
Store Never decay, nor baulk the Poor. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
x. 135 Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monster flies. 1854 
THACKERAY Vewcomes 1. 286 Balk yourself of the pleasure 
of bullying. 1873 Srenser Stud. Sociol. vii. 161 Time after 
time our hopes are balked. 

d. To frustrate, foil, render unsuccessful. 

1635 Quartes Eurdleuts i. xiv. (1718) 182 To baulk those 
ills which present joys bewray. 1727 Swirt Censure Misc. 
(1735) V. 104 The most effectual Way to baulk Their Malice, 
is——to let them talk, 1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. u. v. 
go With which we try to balk the curse of Eve. 

+6. drans. and abso/. To meet arguments with 
objections ; to quibble, chep logic, bandy words. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. ii. 12 Her list in stryfull termes 
with him to balke. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shrew 1. i. 34 Balke 
Lodgicke with acquaintaince that you haue. 1653 MANToN 
Exp. Fomes iii. 2 Wks. 1V. 227 They do not divide and 
baulk with God. 

Balk, v.* ?Oés. [prob. a. Du. dalk-cn to bray, 
bawl, shout, cogn. with OF. da/can to shout, voci- 
ferate (which would itself have given éa/h).] To 
signify to fishing-boats the direction taken by the 
shoals of herrings or pilchards, as scen from heights 
overlooking the sea; done at first by bawling or 
shouting, subsequently by signals. See BaLKER?. 

1603 Act1 Yas. /, xxiii, To wache for the saide Fishe, 
and to balke, hue, conde, direct, and guide the Fishermen 
which shall be vpon the saide Sea and Sea Coasts for the 
takinge of the saide Fishe. 

Balked (bokt), Af/. a. [f. Bak v.1}+-ED.] 

+1. Ridged, ribbed. Ods. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal 1. cxc.(1633)607 Streaked or balked 
as it were with sundry stiffe streakes or ribbes running along 
every leafe. 

ti 2. ? Heaped up; piled in a heap. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /eu. JV. 1. i. 69 Two and twenty Knights 
Balk’d in their owne blood did Sir Walter see. 

3. Checked, foiled ; disappointed. 

1704 Steete Send. Husd. 1. v, 1 came up to be married, 
I don’t care to go down and look baulk’d. 1848 ‘THACKERAY 
Van. Fair xxxv. (1866) 294 Pang of balked a fection. 

+ Balkening, ///. a. Obs. [as if pr. pple. 
of a verb dal/ken.} Rising ina ridge. 

1538 Levanp /¢7u. 1V. 126 A Towne ..standing some- 
what clyminge on the side of a small balkening Ground. 

Balker!. [f. Bark v.l+-rr1.] One who 
balks; one who makes balks, or frequents them. 

15349 Larimer Serm. bef. Edw. V1.(Arb.) 30 They walke 
not directly and plainely, but delight in balkes, and stubble 
way. Let vs no more desyre to be baukers [frinted bankers). 
1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell), Balker, ¢xvporcator. 

Ba‘lker?. [f. Bak v.2+-ER1.] A man sta- 
tioned on an eminence by the shore to signal to 
fishing-boats the direetion taken by the shoals of 
herring or pilchards ; a hner, hooer, or eonder. 

1602 Carew Cornwail 32b, Directed in theire worke by a 
Balker, or Huer who standeth on the Cliffe side, and from 
thence, best discerneth the quantitie and course of the Pil- 
cherd. 1603 sict x Jas. /, xxiii, Diuers persons .. called 
Balcors, Huors, Condors, Directors or Guidors .. have vsed 
to watch and attend vpon the high Ililles and Grounds neere 
adioyning to the Sea Coasts for the giving Notice to the 
Fishermen, 1754 T. Garpner ///st. Dumwich 163 A Con- 
der..whereon the Balkers stood to notify, by Signals of 
Boughs..the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 1841 Blackw. 
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Mag. 1.. 152 Let them be our quarry men, our falcons .. 
our balkers,—'‘ herrings ahead, ho !” 

Ba lking, v//. sé. [f. Bark v.1+-1nG1.] The 
action of BALK v.! in various senses. 

1549 Latimur Scrm. bef. Edw. 1°J, (Arb.) 36 Amongest 
many balkinges, is much stumbling. 1649 Dutn Lug. 
Improv, Lmpr. (1653) 182 It is my constant ery to iny own 
Husbandmen to take heed of Ploough-balking and Harrow 
balking, but now I say in a more especial manner, take 
heed of Seed-halking. 1783 Ainswortn Laé, Dict,(Morell’, 
Balking, tporcatio, {also] omsssio, pretermissio. 1875 1. 
Vavior Faust 1. iv. 71 Fall to and show no timid balking. 

+ Balking, vé/. sb.2 7Obs. [f. Bank v2 + 
-ING!.] The guiding of fishing-boats by shouting 
or signalling from a height. 

1603 ict 1 Jus. /, xxiii, For watching of the saide Fishe, 
or for balkinge, huinge, condinge, directinge or guidinge 
of the saide Fishermen in their Boates. : 

Balking, ///. a. [f. Bark v.!+-1ne2.] That 
balks; checking ; shying. 

Mod. Balking circumstances; a balking horse. 

Ba'lkingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In sueh 
a manner as to balk. 1864 in WessTeR. 

+ Ba‘licish, «a. Ods. [f. BaLx 5d. + -1su1.] 
Characterized by balks or ridges; uneven, rough. 

1577 STANYUNURST in vEuvers (Arb.) Introd. 12 That my 
penne shoulde walke..in that craggie and balkishe way. 

Balky (b9°ki), a. [f. Bank 56.+-¥1.] Given 
to balking (as a horse). 

1856 OLmsteD Slave States 197 Advice how to curea balky 
horse: ‘Sed? him, my lord.’ 1873 W. Mayo Newer Agaim 
xxiii. 291 Making a balky Cra:sus step up to his collar. 

Balky, obs. form of BuLky. 

Ball (bl), 5b.1 Forms: 3-7 bal, 4 6 balle, 
6 baule, bawle, 5- ball. [ME. éa/ (inflected da//-c, 
-es),a. ON. dol/r (pron. bollr ; cf. OSw. daller, Sw. 
ball) :—OTeut. *bal/u-z, (whence probably MHG. 
bal, ball-es, MDu. ba/). Cogn. with OHG., éallo, 
patllo, MHG. balle:—OTeut. *éa/lon (wk. masc.), 
and OHG. éallé, pallé, MUG. balle:—OTeut. 
*ballén (wk. fem.). No OE, representative of any 
of these is known. (The answering forms in OE. 
would have been *hea//z, -a, -¢: cf. bealluec, Bar- 
Lock.) Jf éa//- was native in Teutonic, it may 
have been eognate with I. fo//-zs in sense of a 
‘thing blown up or inflated.’ In the later ME. 
spelling daé/e, the word coincided graphically 
with F. éaM/e ‘ball’ and ‘bale,’ whieh has hence 
been erroneously assumed to be its source. Cf. 
Bae 56.3] 

I. A globe or globular body. 

1. generally. 

@1300 Fragn. 89 in Wright Pop. Sc. 134 As me mai bi a 
candle i-seo,that is bisides a balle, That 3eveth lijt on hire hal- 
vendel. ¢ 1340 Cursor JM, (Fairf.) 521 His heued ys rouned 
asa balle. 1340 Ayend. 179 Pe byef .. praup bane little bal 
in-to be hondes prote pet he ne ssel na3t berke. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ants. 7.1756 He rolleth vnder foot as dooth a 
bal. 1398 Trevisa Larth. de P. RK. xvi. Ixxx. (1495) 579 
Wyth balles of leed men assaye depnesse. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 167 Turned into a round heauie baule. 1626 Bacos 
Sylva § 696 The Wornies with many feet which round them- 
selves into Balls. 1716-8 Lapy Montacue Lett. 38 I. 150 
The .. tents .. are adorned on the top with guilded balls. 
1824 Lanpor /omag. Couz. xvii. Wks. 1846 1. 107 A ball must 
strike the earth before it can rebound. 1831 Biakey Free 
Will 15:1 To attend to them all at one time as jugglers do 
with their balls. 1878 Mrs. 11. Woop Pomeroy Ad. 242 A 
short, stout ball of a woman. P 

2. spee. Any planetary or celestial body, esp. the 
earth, ‘the ylobe.’ Now always with qualifea- 
tion, ‘ terrestrial,’ ‘earthly,’ ete. ; 

a 1300 /ragm. 255 in Wright Pop. Sc. 137 Urthe is amidde 
the see a lute bal and round. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasm. 
Par. Acts xvii. 24(R.) The heauenly balles and circles aboue. 
1593 SHAKS. Nich. //, ui. ii. 42 From vnder this Terrestrial 
Ball. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. vi. 52 This goodly Ball. 
1712 AvpDISON Sfect. No. 465 What, though in solenin silence 
all Move round the dark terrestrial ball. 1717 Pore Elegy 
Unfort. Lady 35 lf eternal Justice rules the ball. 1834 Tex- 
nyson Lzvo Vorces 35 No compound of this earthly ball. 

+3. The golden ‘orb’ borne together with the 
seeptre as the emblem of sovereignty. Ods. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) (Mor. Wisd.) i. Argt., In his left 
hand a ball of gold witha crosse per-vpon. 1599 SHAKS. //en. 
V,i1v.i 277 The Scepter, and the Ball, the Sword, the Mase, 
the Crowne Imperiall, 1622 Bacon Hen. V7/, 149 A young 
Man, that .. ought to hold in his hand the Ball of a King- 
dome. 1715 Pore Ef. Wyss Blount, Thus vanish sceptres, 
coronets, and balls. , core 

4. A globular body to play with, which is thrown, 
kicked, knocked, or batted about, in various games, 
as hand-ball, foot-ball, tennis, golf, cricket, cro- 
quet, billiards, etc. It varies greatly in size and 
material according to the game. 

(This was perhaps the earliest sense in English.’ 

1205 Lay. 24703 Summe heo driuen halles wide 3eond ba 
feldes. ¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2004 With that bal togider 
they plaid. ¢1340 Cursor Af. (Fairf.) 13139 His brober 
doghter .. come playand hir wipa balle. 1483 Cath. Angi 
19/t Balle, pila. 1530 Pacscr. 196/2 all to play at tennes 
with—vestet/. 1562 |. Heywoop rev. & Ffigr. (1867) 35 
Thou hast striken the ball, vnder the lyne. 1599 SHAKS 
Hen. V1. ii. 261 When we haue matcht our Rackels to these 
Balles. 1611 Biete /sa. xaii. 18 He willsurely . tosse thee 
like w ball, rzax Baiev, Cricket, a sort of Play with Bais 
and a Ball. 1807 Craser | illage 1. Wks. 1823 1. 16 The 
flying ball, The bat, the wicket, were his labours all. 1857 


BALL. 


Hucues Yow Brown u. 58/2 The ball flies off his bat to all 
parts of the field. 

See also BILLIARD-, CRICKET-, FOOT-BALL, etc. 

b. A game played with a ball; also an annual 
contest at hand-ball, played on a holiday in most 
of the towns and villages on the Scottish Border. 

1350 Life of Cuthbert in Strutt Sports & Past. u. iii, He 
pleyde atte balle with the Children that his fellowes were. 
1598 Stow Sxzsvey 68 After dinner all the youthes goe into 
the fieldes to play at the ball. 1675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 
50 To play at Cat, at Trap,or Ball. 1831 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club 1. 45 (Article) The game of Ball as played in Dunse on 
Fastern’s Eve. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 199 Quoit, 
tennis, ball—no games? 

e. A throw, toss, or ‘delivery’ of the ball in 
certain games, esf. in Cricket, the particulars of 
its course and effect being included in the notion. 
No ball in Cricket, one unfairly bowled ; zwzde dali, 
one not properly within the batsman’s reach. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 19 Balle. alipfatus. gui taculatur pilam. 
1773 Gentil. Mag. Nov. 568 The modern way Of blocking 
every ball at play. 1819 Miss Mitrorp Village (1848) I. 
177 That brilliant hitter .. gained eight from two successive 
balls. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, He blocked the doubtful 
balls, missed the bad ones, took the good ones. 1850 
Cricket Manual 54 The names of the bowlers who bowl 
* wide balls’ or ‘no balls’ .. to be placed on the score. 

5. A missile (originally always spherical, now also 
conical or cylindrical with convex top) projected 
from an engine of war, in early times from cata- 
pults and crossbows, and now from cannons, 
muskets, pistols, and other fire-arms. In artillery, 
a solid as distinguished from a hollow projectile ; 
these are of iron, but formerly were often of stone ; 
the balls fired from small-arms are also called 
bullets, and are made of lead. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 297 Pe men of pat lond 
..vsep balles and alblastres. 1588 Ord. King’s Fleet in 
Hart. Misc. (1810) I. 118 The artillery .. being all charged 
with their balls. 1599 Suaxs. Hlex. I’, v. ii. 17 The fatall 
Balls of murthering Basiliskes. a 1631 Donne Efigr. (1652) 
100 Threatening balls in showres of murther fly. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. vi. 518 Mineral and Stone .. to found their 
Engins and their Balls Of missive ruin. 1692 Diary Siege 
Lymerick 28 March out with their Arms, Baggage, Drums 
beating, Ball in Mouth .. Colours flying. 1718 Lapy Mon- 
tacu Lett, 49 II. 58 Tombs of fine marble .. daily les- 
sened by the prodigious balls that the Turks make from 
them for their cannon. 1812 E-vaminer 19 Oct. 659/1 
More than 600,009 balls and shells. 1858 W. Ettis Vs. 3/a- 
dagascar xii. 330 A round stone, like a large cannon-ball. 

b. collectively. 

1584 Sanpers in Arb. Gaver I]. 16 The King had dis- 
charged three shots without ball. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4702/2 The Powder, small Ball, and small Arms remaining 
in the Garrisons. 1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. 1. 479 A body 
of troops .. was ordered to load with ball. 

6. Pyrotechny and Afi. A globular case or 
shell filled with combustibles, intended to set 
buildings on fire, or to give light, smoke, etc. ; e.g. 

fire-balls, smoke-balls, stink-balls. : 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Sxfp. s.v., Smoak, or dark Balls .. 
fill the air with smoak, and.. prevent discoveries. Sky 
Balls.. bursting like rockets, afford a spectacle of decoration. 

7. A globular body of wood, ivory, or other 
substance, used in voting by BaLLot (q.v.), each 
voter being provided with one black and one 
white. Hence fo élack-ball, q.v. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1656) 927 The Judges.. would 
never take their bals to ballot against him. 1620 Ae/iz. 
IWVotton. (1672) 309 In the first Ballotation .. the Balls were 
equal. a1700 DrypeEn (J.) For ev'ry number'd captive put 
a ball Into an urn: three only black be there, The rest, all 
white, are safe. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4543/1 They took a 
Boy to draw the Balls. 1884 C. Dickens Dict. Lond, 25/1 
One black ball in three excludes. 

+ 8. In the phrase ball i the hood, applied in grim 
humour to the head (partly 7g. from 4). Ods. 

c1300 A. Adzs, 6481 Mony of his knyghtis gode Loren 
theo balles in heore hode. c¢1325 Caeur de L. 4523 Men of 
armes the swerdes outbreyde; Balles out of hoodes, soone 
they pleyde 1460 Towxeley Myst. 17, 1 shrew thi balle 
under thi hode. c1s00 Rod. f{ood\ Ritson) i. 1454 He ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. 

9. Ball of the eye: a. orig. the ‘apple’ or pupil ; 
b. now, the eye itself within the lids and socket. 

€1440 Promp, Parv.21 Balleof be ye, Pupilla. 1530 Patscr. 
196/2 Ball, oftheeye, La prunellede loyl, 1577 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades (1592) 157 The balles of his eyes shall see nought but 
darknesse. 1596 SHaks. Alerch. V, uu. ti. 117. 1671 MiLTON 
Santson 94 Such a tender ball as the eye. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 145 2 2 The Palls of Sight are so form’d, that 
one Man’s Eyes are Spectacles to another to read his Heart 
with. 1808 Scott J/arvm. u. xxii, Raising his sightless 
balls to heaven. 1870 Bryant /Jomer xiv. I]. 71 Him Pe- 
neleus smote .. In the eye’s socket, forcing out the ball. 

II. A globular or rounded mass of material. 

10. A globular or rounded mass of any substance. 
a. gen. (cf. SNOWBALL). 

1205 Lay. 17443 Nu 3e mazen heom habben swulche ve- 
Serene balles. ¢1385 Cuavucer L. G. Ht’, 2003 Ballis .. Of 
wex and tow. 1588 Suaks. Z. Z. LZ. ui. i. 199 With two 
pitch bals stucke in her face foreyes. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 
Wks. 1869 II. 328 Balls of cowslips, daisie rings. 1783 
Aixsworty Lat. Dict., A musk ball, or sweet ball, /astil/xs, 
1875 Bucktanp Log-Bz. 204 A living ball of Crabs. 

b. spec. A spherical piece of soap. (Not now 
used specifically). 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 25 Asa Barber wasteth his 
Ball in the water. 1611 Biste Susanna i. 17 Then she said 
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toher maids, bring me oil & washinge balls. 1624 FLETCHER 
Rule a Wife iu. 1. 286 Balls. .to wash out your stains. 1783 
AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell', Jattiace pile.. soap-balls, 
washing-balls. 

ce. A globular mass formed by winding thread, 
aclew orclue. L. glomus. 

1572 J. Jones Bathe Buckstone 12b, The wind baule, or 
yarne ball. 184z Marryat Poacher xv, You had a ball of 
twine, 1884 Brack in Harfer's Mag. May 951/1 She got 
her knitting-needles and a ball of wool. 

11. Jed. A bolus; medicine in the form of a 
ball or large pill. Now only in letertnary Med:- 
Cine, 

1576 Eart Oxrorp Love Quest. in Fuller Worthies 1v. 
(1872) 58 His bitter ball is sugred blisse. 1720 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5831/4 The Cordial Horse-Balls, at 45. per Pound. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., s. v., We meet with balls for the 
tooth-ach. 1877 STONEHENGE Horse xxxii.581 Medicine may 
be given to the horse .. in the solid form as a ball. 


12. (from F. da//e) A rounded package, a Bate. 

1583 J. Newsery in Arb. Garner III. 172 Hath sent you 
in the Emanuel a ball of Nutmegs. 1653 UrquHart Rade- 
fats 1. xxxvii, Seven balls of bullets [sept dadles de boullets) 
atadozen the ball. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 389 Fifteen 
balls of rosemary, the ball weighing 750 pounds. 

III. Objects or parts with rounded outline. 

13. A kind of small cushion, leather-covered or 
formed of composition, used by printers for inking 
the type. Now superseded by the roller. 

1611 Cotcr., Pompette Cimprimeur, a Printers Pumpet- 
ball .. wherewith hee beates, or layes Inke on, the Formes. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Ball among Printers a kind 
of wooden tunnel stuffed with wool, contained in a cover of 
sheep’s skin .. with which the inkis applied. 1824 J. Joun- 
som 7yfogr. II. 531 About the year 1815, composition balls 
were introduced at Weybridge. 1830 Edin. Excyci. XIII. 
46 When the printing balls are applied, the ink is received 
by the oiled parts of the stone. : 

4. A spherical or rounded part of various ma- 
chines; e.g. the éall of a harrow; of a cart-wheel 
(the nave or hub) ; of a pendulum (the bob). 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (1856) 107 These rammers are made 
of old everinges, harrowe balls, or such like thinges as have 
holes. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 199 The ball of 
a Cart-wheel; arduscuda. 

15. Any rounded protuberant part of the body ; 
now chiefly applied to those at the base of the 
thumb and great toe; formerly, also a callosity on 


the hand or foot. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 19/1 A Balle of pt hand or of fote, caZZus. 
1530 Patscr. 196/2 Ball of the cheke, Josrneav de la sore. 
1547 Act. 1 Ed. VJ, ili, § 2 Such Slaue, or loiterer to bee 
marked on the .. ball of the cheeke with an hot iron. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xx. 97 Beating Balles, her vained 
breasts. 1752 Carte Hist. Ezg. 111. 542 The women painted 
about the eyes and the Balls of the cheeks with an azure 
colour. 1833 Regul. Iustr. Cavalry 1. 14 The recruit brings 
the ball of the right foot to the left heel. 1875 Bucktanp 
Log-Bk, 22 Large muscle which forms the ball of the thumb. 

16. The central hollow of the palm of the hand 
or sole of the foot (ods.); the central part of an 
animal’s foot. 

1601 Dent Path-w. Heaven 242 Some men .. will easilie 
feele the lightest feather ..laide vpon the ball of their 
hands. 1615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 133 The pinne grow- 
eth in the bales of the feet of vnquiet Hawkes. 1677 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. (1703) 120 They .. hold one end of it down 
with the Ball of the Foot. 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
Ball of the foot of a dog is the prominent part of the middle 
of the foot. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell), Ball of 
the hand, Pada. Ball of the foot, Plazta pedis. 

17. Ballofa pillar in Arch.: the scotia, a hollow 


| 


moulding between the fillets in the base ofa pillar | 


or column. 

1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict., Ball ofa pillar, scotia. 

‘V. Phrases and phraseological combinations. 
18. fig. from games, football, tennis, etc.:—To 
catch or take the ball before the bound: to an- 
ticipate an opportunity. Zo have the ball at one's 
foot or before one: to have a thing in one’s power. 
To keep the ball up or rolling: to keep the con- 
versation or an undertaking from flagging. Zo 
take up the ball: to take one’s turn in conversation, 
ete. The ball is with you: it is your tura. 

1589 PurtenHaMm Eng. Poesie 1.xix, We do preuent them 
.-and do catch the ball (as they are wont to say) before it 
come to the ground. c1645 Howect Ze?t. 1v. ix, It con- 
cerns you not to be over-hasty herein, not to take the Ball be- 
fore the Bound. c1661 Papers on Alterat. Prayer-bk. 24 
You have the ball before you, and have the wind and sun, 
and the power of contending without controll. 1781 Ben- 
THAM To G, IV tlson Wks. 1843 X. 104, I put a word in now 
and then to keep the ball up. ¢18co Lp. AuckLanp Cor7. 
(1862) III. 416 We have the ball at our feet, and if the Go- 
vernment will allow us..the rebellion will be crushed. 
1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. V. 365 If the Spaniards had 
not lost two armies lately, we should keep up the ball for 
another year. 1878 Geo. Exiot Col. Breakf. P. 345 Louder 
Rosencranz Took up the ball. ies 

19. Ball and Socket (joint): a joint formed of 
a ball or rounded extremity partly enclosed in 


a cup or socket, which thus has great freedom of | 


play combined with strength. 

1669 BoyLe Cont. New Exper. \. xxii. 74 This travailing 
Baroscope being furnished at its upper end with a very 
good Ball and Socket. 1741 Monro Anat. 42 Exarthrosis, 
or the Ball and Socket .. when a large Head is received 
into a deep Cavity. 1809 Home in PArl. Trans. XCIX. 182 
There is a regular ball and socket joint between every two 
vertebrae. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Skaks. Char. 159 By ..im- 
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netrable assurance, and a ball-and-socket morality. 1870 

OLLESTON Azim. Life 33 Ball and socket articulation. 

20. Three (golden) balls: the sign of a pawn- 
broker; supposed by some to be derived from the 
ensign of the wealthy Medici family. 

@ 1845 Hoop Pawning Watch ix, I’ve gone to a dance for 
my supper; And now I must go to Three Balls ! 1861 SaLa 
Tw. round Clock 180 The brethren of the three golden balls. 

V. Conb. 21. General combinations, mostly 
attrib. (in various senses), as bad/-alley, -court, 
fring, -green, -ground, -play, -player, -practice ; 
also the adjs. dad/-proof, -piled, -shaped. 

1865 Exglishm. Mag. Oct. 313 Ball-alleys and racquet- 
courts were the exception. 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 17 The 
Ball-Court at Corpus Christi Coll. 1721 AmHEerst Zerrz 
Fil. 179 The old ball-court, where I have had many a game 
at fives. 1833 Regul. /nstr. Cavalry 1.31 Ball Firing .. at 
a target. 1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 19 Making a 
ball-green on his chin; As trees do sometime in a wood. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 297/2 Sites for ball-grounds and 
race-tracks. c1230 ducr. R. 218 Ide uorme 3eres nis hit 
bute bal-pleouwe. 1855 Loncr. Hiaw. xi 62 Skilled .. in 
the play of quoits and ball-play. 1619 SANDERSON Sev77z, I. 
7 As ball-players with the ball. When the ball is once up, 
they labour to keep it ae 1818 Scott Kod. Roy xxxi, A 
regimental target set up for ball practice. 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. 11. 45/2 The ball-proof character of the skin. 1812 
Byron Ch, Har. 1. li, The ball-piled pyramid. 1884 J. Cot- 
BoRNE ]V2th Hicks Pasha 241 Round ball-shaped boxes. 

22. Special combinations: ball-bear‘ing(s, a me- 
chanical contrivance for lessening friction by means 
of small loose metal balls, used for the bearings of 
axles ; + ball-bellows, a hollow metal ball formerly 
used for producing a steam blast; ball-cartridge, 
a gun-, or pistol-cartridge containing a bullet ; 
bail-clay, very adhesive clay, as that brought up 
in lumps sticking to a ship’s anchor; ball-cock, 
a self-regulating cistern-tap turned off and on by 
the rising or falling of a hollow ball floating on 
the surface of the liquid; ball-drawer, an instru- 
ment for extracting balls from fire-arms; ball- 
flower (Arch.), an ornament like a ball enclosed 
within three or four petals of a flower, often in- 
serted in a hollow moulding ; ball-mine, a kind 
of iron-ore found in rounded lumps or nodules ; 
ball-stamp, an American ore-crushing machine ; 
ball-stock, the stock or handle of a printer’s 
ball; ball-stone, a rounded lump of ironstone or 
limestone ; ball-tap (= éad/-cock); ball-thistle, 
the Globe Thistle, also a species of Echinops; 
ball-valve, a valve opened or closed by the rising 
or falling of a ball which exactly fits a cup-shaped 
opening in the seat ; ¢ ball-vein, a kind of iron ore 
in nodules formerly worked in Sussex ; ball-weed, 
knapweed (Centaurea nigra). 

1883 Anowledge 3 Aug. 76/1 Three machines .. with *ball- 
bearings. 1634 T. JoHNson tr. Parey’s Chirurg. xi. (1678) 
276 *Ball-bellows .. made of Brass in form of a Pear, with 
a very small hole in their lesserends. 1803 Lp. Co-cHESTER 
Diary & Corr. 1. 451 A quantity of pikes, of *ball-cartridges 
and of combustibles. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 399 
The captain .. ordered the marines to load with *ball-car- 
tridge. 1811 Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 4 (J am.) If steril and ad- 
hesive, it is sometimes termed strong as *ball-clay. ¢1850 
Knight's Pract. Dict. Mech, \. 558 A house-service pipe 
provided with a *ball-cock, etc. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 
96 One *Ball-drawer to each Rifle. 1845 Archzvol. Frui. I. 
too The Chapel in Marten's tower with its *ball-flower 
moulding. 1862 Archxol, XX XIX. 182 The *ball-flower 
pattern .. carries down the building so late as 1340 1702 
in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1072 A sort of Iron Stone, akin to 
that which they call in Staffordshire Ballmine. 188: Ray- 
Mond Alining Gloss.,* Ball-Stamp, a stamp forcrushing rock, 
operated directly bysteam power. 1849 Murcuison Se/ur2a 
vi. 116 The *ballstones .. being more crystalline than the 
nodules. 1597 GEerarp Heréal u. cccclxxviil. (1633) 1152 
Carduus eriocephalus .. is called in English, Globe Thistle, 
and*Ball-Thistle. 1839 Topp Cycd. Anat. § Phys. 111. 631/2 
A mechanical office somewhat on the principle of the *ball- 
valve. 1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp.,”Ball-vein. .aname given 
by the miners in Sussex to a sort of iron ore. 

Ball (b9)), 54.2. [a. F. dal (= Pr. dal, It. dallo 
dancing), f. bal-er, dall-er to dance: see BALE v1, 
(In Chapman and Shirley’s Ba// (see sense 2) there 
was some punning reference to a golden ball worn 
by the presiding lady: see Gifford’s note.)] 

+1. A dance or dancing. Oés. 

1633 H.Cocan Pixto's Voy. xxix. 321 All of them together 
.. danced a Ball to the tune of two Harps and a Viol. 

2. A social assembly for the purpose of danc- 
ing; phrases, Zo give a ball, go to a ball; also, fo 
open the ball, (fig.) to commence operations. 

1632-9 Cuapman & Survey Bad/w. iit, Z. Some malice 
has corrupted your opinion of what we call the Ball. JV. 
Your dancing husiness? 1649 JER. Taytor G?. E-remf, 1. 
Add. xii. 93 Avoid carnivals and balls .. the perdition of 
precious houres. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 19 They had got 
a Calf of Gold, and were Dancing about it. But it was a 
Dismal Ball, and they paid dear for their Junket. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 466 ? 3 On Thursday next, I makea 
Ball for my Daughter. 1779 J. Moore Vew Soc. Fr. 175 
Count Finkenstein gavea greatdinnerand ball. 1812 Byron 
Waltz xiii. note, Waltz and the battle of Austerlitz are .. 
said to have opened the ball wel ar 1841 ORDERSON 
Creol. vi. 63 Miss Fairfield .. was the first lady handed out 
to ‘open the ball.’ 1863 Mary Howitt +. Bremer’s Greece 
I. v. 146, I was very willing to see a royal ball at Athens. 

3. With limiting attribute, a. descriptive, as 
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+ ball-mask (=F. bal-masgu!), ball-royal, calico., 
dignity-, fancy-, masking-ball; b. indicating the 
object or occasion, as archery-, charity-, race-ball. 

1672 Drvven Marr. a la Mode Prol., A masking ball, to 
recommend our play. 1770 Witkts Corr. (1805: FV. 36 Vou 
did not mention particularly about the ball-mask. 1833 
Marryat 72. Sitfde (1863) 228 A dignity ball is a ball given 
by the most consequential of their coloured people. «a 1847 
Mrs. Snerwoop Lady of Alanor V. xxix. 7o It was the first 
dress-ball I had attended. 1849 Soutney Common pl. Bh. 
Ser. u. 327 As great a performer in a ball-royal as himself. 
1876 Geo, Extot Dan. Der. u. xi, Phe archery ball .. was 
hot an escapement for youthful high spirits. | 

4A atirib., as ball-dancing, -day, -dress, -room. 

1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 431 ? 3, } then nibbled all the red 
Wax of our last Ball-Tickets. 1728 J. Essex (¢/t/e) Dan- 
cing-Master .. the manner of performing all steps in Ball 
Dancing. 1751 Smottery Per. Pre. (1779) HE. Ixxvi, 26 | 
‘Yhe careful inatron..on the ball-day feigned herself ex- 
tremely ill. 1752 Jounson Ral, 201 P 8 The play-house, the 
hall-room, or the card-table. 1875 [}eren MATHERS Comin’ 
thro’ Rye u.vii, How many yards of stuff an orthodox ample 
ball dress requires. 1875 /d7d. u. ix, Ball-room conversation 
is never expected to be very wise, ts it? 

+ Ball, 54.8 Obs. [prob. f. Celtic: cf. Welsh 
631 sb, or 2adj., in ceffyd ba/ ’ a horse having a white 
streak on the forehead,’ B-eton da/ ‘a white mark 
on an animal’s face,’ Ir. and Gael. da/ spot, mark.] 

1. A white streak or spot ; ?a bald place 

1523 Firzuers. //asd. § 73 Vhe.ii. propertyes of a bauson 
{é.e. badger]. ‘The fyrste ts, to haue a whyte rase or a ball 
in the foreheed; the seconde, to haue a whyte fote. 

2. 2A white-faced horse ; hence, a horse's name. 

1573 Tusser //sh. 185 Be wise who first doth teach thy 
childe that Art, Least homelie breaker mar fine ambling ball. 

Ball (bol), v.! [f. Baur 50.1] 

1. trans. To round or swell out (the cheeks, etc.). 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 41 The mayden-Moone .. 
shall haue her crimson cheeks (as they wold burst) round 
balled out with blood. 

2. To make (snow, etc.) into a ball; to wind 


(thread) into a ball. 


1658 A Fox tr. Wurts' Surg. u. xxv. 157 Ball the bones 
together with your hands, as a snow-ball is made. 1856 
Kane Arct. Ex. HH. ix. 95 Brooks balls off twine. 

3. intr. To gather (itself) into a ball. 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (1742) 26 Stirring it [malt] 
all the while... that it may not ball. 1814 SoutHry Legé. 
(1856 I}. 342 In clogs..snow balls under the wooden sole. 
1880 Brackmore J/. Anerley x1, The snow would .. ball 
wherever any softness was. 

4. a. trans. Toclog, b. str. to become clogged, 
with balls (of snow, etc.). 

1828 WeesTER s. v., We say, the horse balls. 1863 J. Brown 
Hore Subs. 74 Yhe pony stumbled through the .. snow.. 
getting its feet balled. 

Ball, v.2 ?O0ds.'rare—', [f. Batu sd.1, sense 4.] 
To play at ball. 

1681 Trial S. Colledge 37 When I came, he was balling. 

+ Ball, v.3 Ods. [?f. Baut sd.) intr. ?To strike, 
thump, shower blows. 

¢1400 Berynx 1026 And stert up in a wood rage, and ballid 
on his croun. 

Ball (bg), v.4 [f. Bary 54.2; 
intr, To take part in a ball. 

1855 Harfer's Mag. April 821/t It is the temperature that 


cf. BALE v.1] 


sets people dancing and balling. 

Ballace, obs. form of Bavvast. 

Ballad (belad). Forms: 4-6 balade, 5 ba- 
laade, -adde, 6 balat(e, -ette, ballat, -att, -ed, 
-ete, -ette, -ytte, 6-7 ballet, ballade, 7- (.S-.) 
ballant, 6-- ballad. [ME. é/a/ade, a. OF. balade 
(mod. daM/ade’ dancing-song, ad. Pr. dalada dance, 
dancing-song, f. da/ar:—late L. dalhire to dance: 
cf. Bae v.! In 16th and 17th c. the termination 
-ad was commonly changed into the more familiar 
-alve, -¢t (cf. salad, sallet), and this in Sc. further | 
corrupted to -avz?. Cf. BauLet, the adoption of 
which has probably tended to restore the spelling 
ballad, The primitive meaning of dace was in Pr. 
and It., but the word was adopted in Fr. and Eng. 
only in transferred senses. Sec also Babanr.] 

+1. A song intended as the accompaniment to 
a dance ; the tune to which the song is sung. Ods. 

¢1s00 Dunpar Gold. Targe 129 And sang ballettis with 
michty notis clere; Ladyes to dance full sobirly assayit. 

1545 Ascttam To.roph. Arb.) 39 These balades and roundes, 
these gahardes, pauanes and daunces. 1549 OLDE Frasy. 
Par. i ph.v.19 Vhatcan stirre vs, not to wanton dauncynges 
or folyshe batlettes. 1597 Morey /ytrod. A/yvs. 180 An 
other kind .. of Ballets, commonlie called /a dis .. deuised 
to be daunced to voices. a 1616 B, Jonson Love Rest. 12 


Unlesse we should come in like a Morrice-dance, and whistle 
our ballat our selves. 

2. A light, simple song of any kind; now sfec. 
a scntimental or romantic composition of two or 
more verses, each of which is sting to the same 
melody, the musical accompaniment being strictly 
subordinate to the air. 

1492 in Michelet Scot, Lang. 218 For the singyn of a ballat 
to the King. c1s00 Jlayd Emlyn in Poet. Tracts (1842 16 We 
donought togyder, But prycked balades synge. 1521 State 
Papers Hen. V111, \. 10 Mr. Almoner, in hys sermone broght 
in the balates off ‘Passe tyme with goodde cumpanye,’ and 
‘T love unlovydde,.’ 1568 Biste Bishops’)//¢/e, The Ballet of 
Ballets of Solomon. 1589 Putrennam Lng. Poester. xx, Bal- 
dades of praise called Encomia. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 2 Jan., : 
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I occasioned much mirth by a ballet I brought with me, 
made from the seamen at sea to their ladies in town [¢. ¢. 
Ld. Dorset’s ‘’Yo all you Ladies’), 1770 Got.nsm. Des. Vil, 
244 No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail. 1855 
‘Tennyson and. t. v. t, She is singing an air that is known 
to me, A passionate ballad gallant and gay. : 

+3. A popular song; often sfec. one celebrating 
or scurrilously attacking persons or institutions. 
(The ‘ballad’ in this and prec. sense was often 
printed as a broadsheet.) Ods. 

1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852)57 Many ballyttes made of 
dyvers partys agayne the blyssyd sacrament. | 1§97 SUAKS. 
2 /len. 1V, ww. uit. 52, | will haue it in a particular Ballad, 
with my owne Picture on the top of it. 1602 Act. /r. /’ar- 
mass. 1. ti. (Arb... 10 Who makes a ballet for an ale-house 
doore. 1704 A. Fuetcuer (of Saltoun) Acct. Conversation 9 
Tempted to all manner of Lewdness by infamous Ballads 
sung in every corner of the Streets .. | know a very wise 
inan that believed that if a man were permitted to make all 
the Ballads, he need not care who should make the Laws of 
a Nation. 1727 Sweet Furth. Acct. Cordd Wks. 1755 ILI. 
t. 160 Resolved, That a ballad be made against Mr. Pope. 
1782 Burney //ist. A/us. UH. iv. 343 vote, The English Ballad 
has long been .. confined to a low species of Song. 1825 
J. Witsox Noct. Ambr. Wks. I. 2 A beuk of old ballants as 
yellow as the cowslips. é 

+4. A proverbial saying, usually in form of a 
couplet ; a posy. (Cf. L. cantilena.) Obs. 

1528 Morr /feresyes t. Wks, 177/1 ‘Vhan haue we well 
walked after the balade: The further I goo the more be- 
hynde. 1562 J. Hevwoon row. §& /pigr. (1867) 54 Spend, 
and god shall send .. saith tholde ballet. 1601 Suaks. d's 
Well, itt. 63 For } the Ballad will repeate, which men full 
true shall finde, your marriage comes hy destinie, your 
Cuckow sings by kinde. 


5. A simple spirited poem in short stanzas, ori- _ 


ginally a ‘ballad’ in sense 3, in which some popu- 
lar story is graphically narrated. (This sense is 
essentially modern: with Milton, Addison, and 
even Johnson, the idea of song was present.) 

{1670 Mitton Aust. Lng. v. Whs. (1851) 226 The song .. 
(for .. he refus’d not the autority of Ballats for want of 
better. 171z Appison Sfect. No. 70 7 3 The old Song of 
Chevy-Chase is the favourite Ballad of the common People 
of England.] 1751 Jounson Aaméd. No.177 29 Cantilenus 
turned all his thoughts upon old ballads .. He offered to 
shew me a copy of the Children in the Wood. 1783 CowPer 
Lett. 3 Aug., The ballad ts a species of poetry, } believe, 
peculiar to this country .. simplicity and ease are its proper 
characteristics. 1817 CoLenipce Sibyl. Leaves, Vhe Bard 
.. Who made The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 
1858 Lonor. Children, Ve are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; For ye are our living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 1870 Swinsurne Ess. & Stnd. 
(1875) 85 The highest form of ballad requires from a poet at 
once narrative power, lyrical, and dramatic. 1872 Buckir 
ATisc. Wks. 1, 161 All history is at first poetry, i.e. ballads. 

6. Comb. a. attrib, as ballad-form, -measure, 
-poetry, -rime (1447), -sluff,, -tune; b. objective gen. 
with vbl. or agent-noun, as éad/ad-making (1503), 
-singing, ballad-maker (1586), -reciter, -singer, 
-writer, BALLAD-MONGER. Also ballad-farce, 
-opera, a play into which popular songs are intro- 
duced; ballad-wise adv., in the manner of a 
ballad, in song. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Fohnson 198 (Jov.) An impatience 
for pantomimes and *ballad-farces. 1865 M. ArNotp /ss. 
Crit. (1875) 210 A *ballad-form which has more rapidity and 
grace. 1586 Wrape £ug. Poetrie (Arb.) 36 The vncount- 
able rabble of ryming “*Batlet-makers. 1815 Scotr Guy 
AY. xii, The devil take all ballads, and *ballad-makers, 
and ballad-singers! ¢1s0g Dunpar Lament for Makaris 
60 Fra *balat making et trigide. 1775 Ann. Keg. 40/2 He 
wrote it in “ballad measure. 1779 Jounson ZL. /’. Wks. 
1816 X. 218 We owe to Gay the sallad-Opern: 1863 Bur- 
ton Bk, [/unter 300 That delightful department of litera- 
ture, our “ballad poetry. 1447 BokeNHaM Seyntys 60, What 
best plesyth me I have as I can declaryd in latyn In *balaade 
ryme. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4370/4 Israel Sewell .. a pro- 
fessyd *Ballad-singer. 183: CartyLe Saré. Aes. 11. ti, * Ballad- 
singers brayed, Auctioneers grew hoarse. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Willanie 194 Then hence base “ballad stuffe. 1589 
Puttennam Eng, Poeste(Arb.)65 This was done in “*ballade 
wise .. and was song very sweetely. 1846 Wricht ss. 
Mid. Ages U1. xvti. 200 The *hallad-writers of after-times. 

Ballad, 7. ?0Ovs. Forms: 6-7 ballat, 7 
balett, 8 ballet, 7- ballad. [f. prec. sb.; cf. OF. 
balader.) 

1. intr, To write or compose ballads. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett.5 But who .. like Elderton for 
ballating, Greene for pamfletting? ¢1600 Doxxe Javen ilia 
i. (1633) B, Enutous Libellers ballad against them [women] 

2. trans. To make (a person) the subject of bal- 
lads, or popular songs, especially scurrilous ones. 

1606 Stiaks. Avt. & Cl. v. ti. 216 And scald Rimers [will] 
Ballad vs outa Tune. 1636 Heyrwoop Challenge u. i. Wks. 
1874 V. 23, I shall be Ballated, Sung up and downe hy min- 
strills, 1721 SOUTHERN Disapfotnto. m1. i. 107 Stag’d to the 
crowd .. Nay, balleted about the streets in rhime. 

Ballade (bila'd). Also 4-6 balade. {[.\n 
earlicr (also mod.F.) spelling and pronunciation 
of BaLtap, now used as a technical term. (In 
14-1sthc. dalade; in 16th also dal//ade, but then 
pronounced da-//ad) ; see above.] 

1. a. strictly, A poem consisting of one or more 
terns, or triplets of seven- or (afterwards eight- 
lined stanzas each ending with the same line as re- 
frain, and (usually) an envoy; ¢.¢. Chaucer's Com- 
pleynt of Venus, To his Purse, etc. b. A poem 


BALLADRY. 


seven or eight lines, One of these 


stanzas (ods.). 

1385 CHatcrr 1.G. W270 Vhis balade (of 3 seven-lined 
stanzas] may ful wel y-sungen he .. by my lady free. ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Chichen. & Byc. in Dodsl. XIL. 333 An ymage in 
pocte wise seyeng these iit balades {7-lined stanzas]. ¢ 1430 
Sturrvey in Chamer's Min, 1. 412 A balade (Compleynt of 
Venus] translated out of frenshe in to englishe by Chaucier 
Geffrey. 1509 Ibarctay Ship of fooles 11891 Il. 2 My 
halade bare of frute and eloquence, 1882 (4. OQ. New. 374 
Where Mr. Swinburne chooses to bind himself by the strict 
laws of . the ballade. 

2. abstr. or collect. Poetry of this forin. 

¢1385 Cnaucer L. G.W 539 ‘Vhat ilke tyme thou made 
‘hid Absolon thy tresses’ in balade. 1470 HLarnvine Chron. 
Proem iv, Into balade I wy] it nowe translate. 1555 /ardle 
Factions wt. xi. 248 The victories of their forefathers and 
eldres, thei put into Balade. 1587 GascoiGNe /nstr. making 
Verse § 14 A man nay write Ballade in a staffe of five line» 
every line contayning eight or six sillables. 

3. Ballade royal: stanzas of seven or (afterwards 
eight lincs of ten syllables; called also rime or 
rhythm royal. 

The name originated in the fact that King James I} of 
Scotland composed the Aviy’s Ovarr 1423, in 7-line slanzas 
of structureahbadbédecc. the Ballat Noyal of James } 
of England had an additional 4 line between the two in c. 

1483 Caxton Cafo 2 Ful craftly hath made it in balade ryal. 
1494 FABYAN vit. 406, | haue therfore set thein out in baladde 
royall. 1585 James I. Ass. Poeste (Arb.) 67 This kynde of 
verse following, callit Batlat Royal. 

Ballader (bz'ladai1). Also 6 balletter, ; 
-ater, -adder. [f. BALLAD v. or 5é.+-rR}.] A 
writer of ballads or (oés.) of scurrilous verses. 

1589 Nasue Almond for P. Ded. 3 A man cannot haue 
a bout with a Balletter .. but hee shall be in daunger of a 
further displeasure. 1637 Hevwoop /leas. Dial. 283 A base 
and infamous Balladder, who disperst a scandalous riming 
Libell. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shacks. 1. 134 As balladers and 
dramatists agree in representing his case. 

Balladic (baledik), a. [f. BALLAD sd. + -1¢.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, ballads. 
+ Balla-dical a. Obs, = prec. 

1615 A. Srarsorp //eav. Vogge To Rdr. 18 To read Bal- 
lads, and hooks Balladicall, 1865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 245 1 
Spirit-stirring verse, lyric or balladic. 1881 Blackw. Mag. 
Mar., The Spenserian blank verse and balladic aspirants. 


+Balladie'r. Ods. [f. Bavtan sé. + -IER. App. 
not in Fr.] A street ballad-singer. 

1637 Dedic. V. in Randolph's Poems (1875) 504 They had 
tried the balladier’s or fiddler’s trade. 1651 Biccs New 
Disp. § 236 Loose stage-player, Balladier, or blind harper. 

Balladin(e, variant of BALADINE. 

Ballading (be'ladin), 7/5. [f. Batvap v.+ 
-InG1,] The writing or composition of ballads. 

1600 Rowranps Let. //umours Blood xv. 21 Amorous 
Austin spendes much Balleting, In rimeing Letters. 1670 
I, Bususy Aarcelia Prol. Aityb, With Ballading } think 
she mad ts grown. . 

Ba llading, ///. 2. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] That 
writes or composes ballads. 

1s99 Nasne Saffron Walden 99 Deloney, the balletting 
Silke-weaver. a 1637 B. Jonson A/asgues (T.) A whining, 
ballading lover. : 

Balladism (beeladiz’m). [f. BaLtan sé. + 
-IsM.] The characteristic quality of ballads. 

1866 Patcrave in Fortn. Nev. 15 June 301 The more com- 
plete balladism, if I may use the word, of Lady A. Lindsay's 
* Auld Robin Gray.’ ’ 

Balladist (be‘lidist). [f.as prec.+-Ist.] A 
maker of ballads ; a ballader. 

1858 Batty Age 193 Whereon for rollicking balladist 
to declaim. 1883 .S¢. Fames's Gas. 9 Feb. 6 Such are the 
epithets which the balladists love to heap upon him. 

Balladize (bx 'lidaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-12ZF.] 
a. intr. To make ballads. b ¢rans. To make 
into a ballad, turn into ballad foim. Hence 
Balladized, Balladizing A//. a. 

1s98 Munxpay & Cnertie Earl Ixntingdon in Haz. 
Dodst. (1874: VII. 258 Muddy slaves, whose balladising 
rhymes With words unpolish’d show their brutish thoughts. 
1834 Soutugy Left. (1856) IV. 384 If I can succeed in bal- 
ladising this exploit, you shall have the song. 1879 J. P. 
Cocuier // ist. Dram, Poetry \. 107 note, A balladised Esk. 
dale tradition. | ; 

Balladling. vonce-w/. A little ballad. 

1798 SouTuey in Robberds’ Mem. HW", Taylor 1. 240 Some 
tolerable balladtings, and some tolerable stories. 

Ballad-monger .beladmy nga: [See -mon- 
GER.] One who deals in ballads: a. used con- 
temptuously by Shakspere, and by others in imit- 
ation, for: Ballad-maker. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en 717, i. i. 130, Ehad rather be a Kitten, 
and cry mew, Then one of these same Mecter Ballad-mon- 
gers. 1756 J. Warton £ss. bcd (1782) I. vii. 356 Villon 
was merely a pert and insipid ballad monger. 180g Hiyrox 
Bards & Nes. xii, Behold the ballad-monger Southey nse ' 

b. A seller of ballads. 

1653 Urqunart Radela’s 1. ix, An old pauttry bock 
by the hawking Pedlars and Balladmongers. 1874 Motley 
Borneveld VW. xviii. 252 All the ballad-mongers and broad- 
sheet vendors of the town. 

Hence Ballad-mongering z'4/. 50. 

1809 Byron Bards y Rev. Argt. (MS. , The poet. revileth 
Walter Scott for .. batlad-mongering. 

Balladry (bx"lidri!. Also 6 balletry, -adrie, 
7 -atry. [f. BaLap sd. + -RY.J Ballad poetry ; 
composition in the ballad style. Formerly often 


+C. occcs. 


sold 


divided into stanzas of equal length, usually of 1 defrecfative ; cf. BALLaw sé. 3.) 


BALLAN, 


1598 E. Gitrin S#éad (1878) 6 Such inassacre’s made of thy 
balladry. 1631 Bratuwait /VAdsn22es 138 An obscene veine 
of ballatry which makes the wenches of the greene laugh. 
a 1695 Purcett Anthems Pref. (T.) The levity and balladry 
of our neighbours. 1849 Alechw. Wag. LXV. 455 Tortur- 
ing himself to unite old balladry with modern sentiment. 

Ballan (be lin). Zoo/ <A fish: a variety of 
Wrasse | Labrus maculalus). 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zood. 11. 343 Ballan..is a kind of 
Wrasse, sent from Scarborough. 1839 Penny Cycd. XIII. 
261/1 The Ballan Wrasse .. is about eighteen inches long, 
of a red colour above, pale orange beneath, 

Ballarag, obs. form of BuLLYRAG. 

+ Ba'llard!, Oés. [app. f. BALL 56.3 + -arp. 
Cf. Baup.] A bald-headed person. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Avzgs ii. 23 And scorneden to hym seying, 
Stye up, ballard! 1485 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden 1. xxv. 
25 One sayde to Julius .. Sadue caduc, that is hayll balard. 

+ Ballard 2. Oés. A kind of musical instrument. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1. 1573 Their ballards are a foot 
aboue ground, hollow vnder, with some seventeen Keyes on 
the top, on which the Player strikes .. with two strikes a foot 
long, with balls fastned on the end. 


+ Ba‘llart. vere—'. Obs, appellation of the 
hare ; of unknown meaning and origin. 


c1300 Names of Hare in Rel, Ant. 1, 133 The wei-betere, 
the ballart The go-bi-dish, the soillart, 


Ballast (blast), sé. Forms: 6-8 balast, 
6-7 ballace, 6 ballass, -esse, balest, -ist, 7 
balasse, -ase, ballasse, -ais, 7 ballast. [Now 
found in most of the European langs.; Sw. Da., 
Fris., Du., LG. (whence Ger., Russ., Fr.) éad//as?. 
Origin doubtful: the oldest form is possibly OSw. 
and ODa. éarlas? (before 1409, and regularly 
in 15th c.), f. dav bare + /ast load, with the sense 
of ‘éare,naked, or mere /oad or weight,’ i.e. lading 
which is mere load, lading for the sake of weight 
merely,’ Thence éaé/as7, with // for r/ by assimila- 
tion, already in 15th c. Sw. and Da., whence in 
Eng. soon after 1500. The later Da. bag-/ast 
‘back-load,’ Du. (17th c.) éalg-last ‘ belly-load,’ 
were corrupted by ‘ popular etymology.’ The final 
Z was lost in Flem. éa//as, and the 16-17th c. Eng. 
ballace, -as (first in the vb, where éa//as7 was plaus- 
ibly analysed as éad/ass-ed.) Contact of sense 
further often confused éa//ace and BALLANCE. 

(The form éadast also occurs before 1400 in LG., and is 
taken as the original by Schiller and Liibben, who explain 
it from 4aZ bad (=Ba te a.) as bad lading ‘schlechte Schiffs- 
fracht, die man nur ladet um dem Schiffe den néthigen 


Tiefgang zu geben.’ If this is well founded, dardast would 
rank with dag-, badg-dast, as a popular perversion.)] 


1. Gravel, sand, stones, iron, lead, or any heavy | 


material, placed in the hold of a ship, in order to 
sink her to such a depth as to prevent her from 
capsizing when under sail or in motion. 

1530 Patscr. 196/2 Balast of a shyppe, destage. 1536 Act 
27 Hen. VITT, xviii, Balest for shippes. 1568 C. Watson, 
Poly. 49 b, And cast their ballesse over borde. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 712 Coblestones for ballais. 1697 
Drvven Verg. Georg. 1v. 285 With sandy Ballast Sailors 
trim the Boat. 1718 STEELE Fish-food 180 Balast must be 
used to sink her downtothecenterof motion. 1855 Macavu- 
Lay Hést. Eng. 111.727 The gravel which was the ballast of 
their snack. 

2 In ballast: a. (also on the ballast) in the hold. 
b. Of ships: Laden with ballast only. ¢. Of ma- 
terials: In the capacity of ballast. : 

1592 Nasue P. Pendlesse (ed. 2) 9 Hee will tothe sea .. and 
.. lyes in brine in Balist, and is lamentable sicke. c 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon § 272 Ninety were sick on the ballast. 
1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2637/3 Merchant-inen bound in Bal- 
last from Havre de Grace. 1815 Scott Guy J/. v, Smuggler, 
when his guns are in ballast .. pirate, when he gets them 
mounted. 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. xviii. 423 Sea- 
coal was taken in ballast. 1878 in Dasly News 26 Sept. 2/3 
When in ballast the Bywell Castle draws 12 feet aft. 

3. fiz. That which tends to give stability in morals 
or politics, to steady the mind or feelings, etc. 

1612 Bacon Vain-glory, Ess. (Arb.) 464 Solid and sober 
natures, have more of the ballast, then of the saile. 1670 
Watton Lives 11. 100 Having to his great Wit added the 
ballast of Learning. 1720 Swirt Fates Clergy. Wks. 1755 
II. 11. 25 It wants the ballast of those, whom the world calls 
moderate men, 1852 Lp. Cocksurn Yeffrey I. 342 Delay is 
often the ballast of sound legislation. 

+4. transf. Load, burden, freight. Oés. 

1620 Quar.es Fouah Poems (1717) 54 Go to Niniveh .. be- 
hold the Ballace And burthen of her bulk, is nought but sin. 
1631 Massincer Beleeve as wv. iii, What woulde you have, 
sir’ Ber. My ballace {é.c. some food] about me; I shall 
nere sayle well els. 1646 J. Hatt Poems 1.15 Shall not I 
congeal to see Doris the Ballast of thine arms? 

5. Gravcl, broken stone, slag, or other material, 
similar to that employed as ballast in ships, used 
to form the bed of a railroad, in which the sleepers 
are fixed. Also reccntly applicd to burnt clay 
used for the same purpose, or as a substratum for 
new roads, ete. 

1837 [see BaLiastine vbd. sé.) 1847 in Craic. 1860 Ex- 
gineecr 30 Mar. 207/2 A joint sleeper .. laid in the ballast 
bene the rail joints. 1876 Routtrvce Discov. 63 The 
perinanent way is formed first of ballast. 1881 A/echanic 
$ 1098 When the soil is clayey it may be converted into bal- 
ast..a nsefull material for making roads. .J/ed. A path 
made with ‘ burnt ballast.’ 

6. Comb. a. objective with vbl. sb. or agent- 


| 
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noun, as ballast-getler, -heaver ; bd. attrib., as bal- 
lasi-bag, -boat, -engine, -lighter, -lrain, -wagoit. 
Also ballast-man, one employed in supplying 
ballast to ships; ballast-office, one controlling 
the supply of ballast to ships; ballast- ports, 
square holes cut in the sides of merchantmen for 
taking in ballast; ballast-shovel, ‘a round- 
mouthed shovel’ (Raymond A/ining Gloss. 1881). 

1755 Gertl, Mag. XXV. 445 *Ballast-boats and lighters. 
1865 7ises 13 Jan., A load was attached to the *ballast- 
engine, 1839 Dickens O. 77wés¢ (1850) 267/1 Labourers of 
the lowest class, *ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. 1803 Axx. 
Reg. 399/1 A *ballast-lighter.,struck the side of the ship. 
1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5347/3 Abuses committed by the *Bal- 
lastmen upon the.. Thames. 1598 Stow Survey (1754) II. 
v. xviii. 389/2 Deptford strand .. where their *Ballast office 
is also kept. 1835 Penny Cycé. Il]. 330/2 *Ballast-office 
Corporation, Dublin, or, more correctly, the Corporation 
for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin. 1864 
Times 24 Dec,, He was in the hinder portion of the *ballast 
train. 1848 Athenwum 5 Aug. 773 A train of huge iron 
shovels or *ballast-waggons, as they are called. 

Ballast (bz last), v. Forms: 6 balase, -esse, 
-isse, 6~7 balasse, ballasse, -ace, -ase, 7 balast, 
ballise, -ize, -aise, 7— ballast. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish (a ship) with ballast; to 
render (her) steady under sail by a sufficient weight 
in the hold. 

1538 Leranp /¢/x. I. 52 The Shipes were balissed with 
great coble stone. 1604 Drayton Owde 78 To ballast Ships 
for steddinesse in winde. 1655 Tuckney Good Day Impr. 
34 So much burden would serve to ballast the ship, more 
would sink it. 1866 KincsLey Herew. v. 114 They ballasted 
their ship with pebbles. 

2. cransf. To steady (generally). 

1596 Fitz-Gerrrey Sir &. Drake (1881) 54 Constant sta- 
bilitie ballassed her [z. e. Fortune’s] feete. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny x. xxiii, Cranes .. ballaise theinselves with stones in 
their feet, that they flie more steadie. 

3. fig. To steady mentally or morally. 

¢ 1600 Phartsatsme & Chr. 35 Ballace your wavering hearts 
with the sound truth of godlinesse. 1655 GurNALL Chr. 
Arm. xi. § 1. (1669) 113 If he be not well ballast with hu- 
mility, a little gust .. will tople him into this sin. 1792 A. 
YounG Trav. France 547 Mature deliberation is wanted to 
ballast the impetuosity of the people. 

+4. To freight, load (zw7th cargo). Oés. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 1. iis 140 Who sent whole Arma- 
does of Carrects to be ballast at her nose. 1622 CaLtis 
Stat. Sewers 1, 1 lanched forth my Ship .. furnish’d and 
ballist with Merchandize. 1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 93/1 Four 
ships well laden and ballasted with Goods. ; 

5. zransf. and fig. To load, burden, weight, weigh 
down. arch, 

1566 Drant !Vail. Ferem. Kvj, He ballasde me with 
balefull bitternes, 1592 Nasue P. Penrlesse 14 A wolfe 
being about to deuoure a horse doth balist his belly with 
earth, that he may hang the heauier vpon him, 1630 Bratu- 
wait Exg. Gentl. (1641) 299 Their conceits are ever ballased 
with harshnesse. 1816 Scott Odd Mort. ix, These yellow 
rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little longer. 

6. To fill in or form with ballast (the bed of a 
railroad, etc.); cf. BaLLast sé, 5. 

1864 in Wesster. 1881 Chicago Times 4 June, Laying 
down steel rails and liberally ballasting the whole line, 

“| Confused with BaLancev. See BALANCE 50. 7. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. iv. 55 The cause for Tribute 
was ballized betwixt them. 1697 Damrier Voy. (1729) 1.414 
We furl’d our Main-sail, and ballasted our Mizen. 

Ballastage (bx'lastédz). [f. Batbasr sd. + 
-AGE.] Toll paid for the privilege of taking ballast. 

1691 T. H[are] Acc. New /nvent. 95 The Right of the 
Ballastage .. belongs to the Admiral. 1759 Aun. Neg. 97/2 
Better regulation of lastage and Ballastage in the Thames. 

Ballasted (be 'laistéd), f/.a. [f. Bauiasr v. 
+-ED.] Furnished with ballast; rendered steady 
or stable. 

1ssz Hutoet, Balessed, saburratus. 1586 Bricut Je- 
lanch. xxxv. 195 They be well ballaced with knowledge 
of the Scriptures. c1645 Howevt Lef?. (1650) II. 32 Those 
that have their heads lightly ballasted. @1797 H. WALPOLE 
Mem, Geo. ILI (1845) 1. xxi. 305 The poor young man’s 
head .. was by no means ballasted by a good heart. 

Ballaster. [f. as prec. + -En1] One who 
supplies ships with ballast 

1659 Commons Fruis, V11.740 (D.) The office of ballaster, 
and of Lading .. and Ballasting of ships and vessels. 

Ballasting (bz'lastin), vd/. sd. [f. Bauuasr v. 
+-INGl.] The action or process of supplying 
with ballast ; coer. and fg. = BALLastT sé. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, xviii, The office and ordering of 
and for balasting for shippes. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Lestage, the ballasting of a ship, or furnishing her 
with ballast. 1837 A¢henwum 21 Jan. 52/1 Fir planks... 
bedded on ballasting, which is loose gravel. 1882 Daciy 
Yel. 8 Apr., If he have the smallest possible ballasting of 
common sense. 


Ballat, -ry, obs. forms or BALLAD. -RY. 

Ballatoon (belatzn). A heavy luggage-boat 
used on Russian rivers for the transport of timber. 

1828 in WeBsTER. 

+ Balle, 5d. Ods. [perh. f. the L. dal-are to 
bleat; cf. Baa. But cf. also Bani 54°] A name 
formerly applied to a sheep. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 22/1 Balle, schepys name, éadlator. 

Balled (b6ld), pfz.a. [f. Bauiv.land sé.1 + -ED.] 
a. Formed into a ball. +b. Cleared of balls or 
lumps; cf. shelled peas. 


BALLISTA. 


1591 PercivaLt Sp. Dict., Desterronada tierra, clods of 
earth broken, balled ground, or rolled ground, 1759 
Martin Nat. Hist. 11. 112 When ball’d it is laid on 
Hurdles to dry. 1851 L. Gorpon in Art Yrud. Lilust. Cat. 
vii * * / After the yarn had been made into a balled warp. 
1875 Browninc Aristoph. A pol. 103. The balled fist broke 
brow like thunderbolt. 

Balled, obs. form of Bap. 

Ballenger, -inger, variants of BALINGER. 

Baller (bole). [f. Bauy v.1 and 56.2 + -ER1.] 

1. One who forms anything into balls. 

1865 Eviza Meteyarp iVedgwood 1. 232 The weighing of 
clay at the baller’s scales. 

+2. One who takes part in a ball for dancing. 

1668 Pepys Diary 30 May, Here I first understood .. the 
meaning of the Company that lately were called ‘ Ballers.’ 

| Ballerina (baller7na). Pl. ballerine (as 
It.); also -inas. [It., fem. of dallerino.] A fe- 
male dancer, a ballet-girl. 

1792 A. Youne Trav. France 216 The éadlarini, or female 
dancers, have the same fury of motion. 1815 Byron in Moore 
Life 289 A row among our ballerinas. 1878 in Grove Déct. 
ALusic 1, 131 The first professional ballerina of note .. was 
Mile. Lafontaine. /éd, 132 These eminent ballerine. 

|| Ballet (ba‘le, rarely bx lét), Forms: ba- 
lette, -et, -at, 7-9 ballette, 8— ballet. [a. F. dad/eé, 
dim. of da/ dance: see Bau sb.2 In 17th c. the 
forms were confused with those of BALLAD.] 

1. A theatrical representation, consisting of 
dancing and pantomime, originally employed to 
illustrate dramatically the costumes and manners 
of other nations, but now for the most part re- 
garded as an artistic exhibition of skill in dancing. 

1667 DryDeN Ess. Dram. Poeste Wks. 1725 1. 54 Not a 
Balette or Masque, but a play. 1676 EtHeripce J/ax of 
Mode u. i. (1684) 19 [The Russian] Balladins..are Now prac- 
tising a famous Ballet, which will Be suddenly danc’d at 
the Bear-Garden. 1773 Gentd. Mag. XLIII. 479 One of the 
ballets ofthe opera at Palermo, is a representation of Vaux- 
hall Gardens. @1845 Hoop Vauxhadé vii, Time’s ripe for 
the Ballet, Like bees they all rally. 1865 Law Tins Rep. 
371 A ballet of action has a plot, a Dallet of divertissement 
has none, 

+2. ger. A dance. Oés. 

1782 S. Rocers /¢tal, Song 14 The ballet danced in twi- 
light glade. 1829 Scotr Demouod. i, 20 The daily persecu- 
tion of this domestic ballet. : ; 

3. attrib., as ballet-dancer, -girl, -music; pallet- 
master, -mistress, one who arranges and directs 
the dancing of the ballet. 

1836 QO. Rev. No. 111. 87 Daughter of a worn-out ballet- 
dancer. 1848 Tuackeray Vax. Fatr lili. (1853) 443 Your 
mother, the ballet girl. 1835 Pexzy Cycé. 111. 331/2 A com- 
poser of good ballet-music is carefully attentive to locality 
and to nationality. 1823 Byron Fan xiv. xxxvilil, Danced 
.. Not like a ballet-master in the van Of his drill’d nymphs. 
1871 Echo 4 Nov., Ballet-mistress at the Grand Opera. 

allet (bee let), 56.2 [f. Banu s6.!+-rt, dim. 
suffix; cf. OF. daleite.] A little ball, esp. in Her. 

1727-51 Cnampers Cycd., Badés or Ballets .. make a fre- 
quent bearing in coats of arms..{they are called] Jomezs 
when vert, pediets or agresses when sable, orenges when 


tanne. 

Ballet, v. [f. Baier 54.1] 
ballet-action or pantomime. 

1851 Mayvuew Loud. Labour M11. 155 (Hoppe) Old man 
picks up Simpkin, and ballets to him that he’s very 
sorry.. He ballets to her: ‘ Will you come down here and 
dance?’ 

Ballet, -ette, obs. forms of BALLAD. 

Balling (b@'lin), 742. sd.) [f. Bau v.1 + «ING 1.] 

1. Formation into a ball or balls; occas. aétrib., 
as in éalling-machine (for winding twine), -furnace. 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew. u. (1743) 135 This Mixing of 
the Malt..will prevent its Balling, or Gathering together in 
Heaps. 1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 387/2 Engravings of a ¥ Ib. 
and 11b. balling inachine. 1881 Raymonp Arxing Gloss., 
Bailing, the aggregation of iron in the puddling .. process 
into balls or loups. 

2. The throwing of (snow-) balls. 

1865 G. MacponaLp A, Forées xvi. 64 The balling ceased, 
that Annie. .might pass in safety. 

+ Ba'lling, vé/. 5b.2  [f. Bari v.2 + -1Ne1.] 
Frequenting of balls, dancing. 

1634-46 Row Hist, Kirk. (1842) 172 She ..is to be ad- 
monished for night-waking, balling, etc. 1676 W. Row 
Suppl. Blair's A utobiog. x. (1848) 226 There was balling and 
dancing till near day. ; 

+ Ba'llised, 7//.a. [! for pallised (cf. palysyd, 
1sthe., = palisadoed), ad. F. palissé surrounded 
with pales.] Enclosed with a railing or balustrade. 

1624 Worton Archit. (1672) 46 Palladio.. leaveth this 
Tarrace uncovered in the middle, and ballised about. — in 
Relig. Wetton, (1651) 245 Certain dadlised out-standings to 
satishe curiosity of sight. ; 

Ballist (be list). rac. Also 4-7 balist. [ad. 
L. ballista: see next.] = next. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Jfacc. vi. 20 Thei maden balistis, az x- 
strument for to cast shaftis and stoonys [1388 arblastis ; 
1609 Douay, balists]. 1600 Hotranp Livy xxiv. xl. 537 
Catapults and Balists.. provided for the assault of the cittre. 
1861 Lewin Ferus. 87 On the side of Judas were mines and 
ballists and desperate sallies. ; 

|| Ballista (balista). Also 6-9 balista. PI. 
ballistee, occas. ballistas. [L., f. (ultimately) Gr. 
BddAav to throw. The spelling with // is etymo- 
logically preferable.{ An ancient military engine, 
rescmbling a bow stretched with cords and thongs, 


To express by 


BALLISTIC. 


used to hurl stones and other missiles ; in med.L. 
also loosely for: Arbalest. 

1598 GrenEweY Tacitus’ Ann, xv. ii. 224 Beating off the 
Barbarians with stones and speares out of Balistas and 
other engines. 1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. II. 673 Who batters 
not with the balista: and catapulta. 1828 Lannor Jag. 
Cony, (1846) 460 The sublimity which he attains who 1s 
hurled into the air from a ballista. 1852 Miss Yonce 
Cameos xxiv. 185 Often himself aiming a balista at the walls. 

Ballistic (bali-stik), z [f. prec.+-1c.} Of or 
pertaining to the throwing of missiles; projectile. 

1778 in Asi. 1854 Blackw. Alag. UX XV. 530 The term.. 
mangonel was generally applicable to balistic engines. 18979 
Cassells Techn. Educ. 1. 194 Increasing the ballistic power 
of our weapons, . 

b. Ballistic pendulum: an instrument for deter- 
mining the relative velocity of projectiles. 

1778 Huron in Phil. Trans. LXVILL. 54 This large bal- 
listic pendulum, after being struck by the vol 1879 Tuonm- 
son & Tait Nat. Pi. 1.1. § 298 Robins’ Ballistic Pendulum, 
a massive cylindrical block of wood cased in a cylindrical 
sheath of iron closed at one end and moveable about a 
horizontal axis. ; 

Ballistics, sé. p/. [f. prec.; cf. athletics, 
acoustics, etc. and I. éalrstigue.] “The art of 
throwing heavy bodies’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 
1753); the science of projectiles. 

+ Ballistier. Ods. rare. In 7 balistier. [ad. L. 
ballistérius, {£, BAuLista,] A soldier who workcd 


or discharged a ballista. 

1609 Hlottanp Amin. Marcel. xv1. ii. 53 Men of armes and 
balistiers [Sad/startis), unmeet souldiers to protect .. their 
ruler, /éid. 221 The balistier himselfe. 

© See also BALISTER, etc. 

|| Ballium (bee'li}m). [mcd.L., app. f. F. daz/.] 
= Bain 56.3 2, and BAILEY. 

1798 N. Drake Lit. Hours (1820) III. lix, 323 And where 
the ballium rear'd its strength, And where its turrets rose. 
1810 Miss Porter Scot. Chiefs 121 Just as the whole of 
Wallace's men had leaped the wall, the inner ballium gate 
burst open. 1813 Scort 7rierm. 1. ix, A banner’d Castle, 
keep and tower... And barbican and ballium vast. 

Ba‘llock. Oés. in polite use. Forms: 1 beal- 
luc, 4 ballok, 4-5 ballokke, -oke, 5 balluk, -uc, 
balok, -ock, 6 ballocke, 6- ballock. [Prob. a 
deriv. of Teut. da//- (see Batu 56.1), of which the 
OE. repr. would be *dead//-2, -a, or -¢.] A testicle. 

¢ 1000 Gloss, in Wright Voc. (W.) /265 Testicult, beallucas. 
1382 Wyciir Lev. xxii. 24 Al beeste that .. kitt and taken 
awey the ballokes is. 1486 Bh. St. Albans, Hawking C vii), 
Geue hir the ballockye {1496 balockes] of a Buc. 1579 
eae meee Quest, Cyrurg. 33. 1721-1800 in BAiLey. 
Not in J.- 

+b. Comé. (all ohs.): baliock-cod, the scrotum ; 
ballock(’s)-grass (also hare’s and sweet ballocks), 
popular name of several species of orchis, from 
the shape of the tubers ; ballock-hafted a., with 
a ball(ock)-shaped handle; ballock-knife, ? one 
worn at the girdle (cf. L. clitindculum, {. cliints) ; 
ballock-stone = BALLock ; ballock-wort, orchis. 

c14so in Wright Voc. (W.) /s9q9 Omembrana, balluc cod. 
/677 Piga, balloke code. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 128b, 
Whyt satyrion .. or in other more vnmanerly speche, hares 
ballockes. 1578 Lyte odoens 222 Some cal it also Orchis 
.. Ballock grasse .. and Bastard Satyrion. 1597 Gerarp 
Herbal. cit. § 4. 169 Orchis spiralts..some call them Sweet 
Ballocks. 1655 Mourr. & Benn. Health's Impr. (1746) 313 
Ballock’s-grass, or pea rin. 1438 Zest. Ebor. (1855) 63 
Unum dagar ballokhefted. 1377 Lanct. P.P/. B. xv. 121 
A ballok-knyf With botones ouergylte. ¢1460 Towneley 
Wyst. 236, 1 have brysten both my balok stones, So fast 
hyed I hedyr. c14so in Wright Voc. (W.) /609 Saturia, 
ballokwort. 

Balloen, ballong, var. of BALLoon 562. 

+ Ballon. O¢s. rare—'. [a. F. dalon ‘a little 
ball or packe’ (Cotgr), f. dade, dalle, BALE 563,] 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supf.s.v. Bale, A bale or ballon of 
paper .. consists of 14 reams. 

Balloon (balin), st.1 Forms: 6 ballone, 
balonne, 6-7 baloun(e, 7 balone, -oone, bal- 
loone, 8-9 ballon, 8~ balloon. _[ad. It. dul/one 
‘great ball, footeball’ (Florio 1598), augmenta- 
tive of ba//a BALL s6.1 Cf. F. ballon (16th c.), which 
balloon subseq. followed in its senscs.] 

+1. A large inflated ball of strong double leather, 
struck to and fro by the arm defended by a bracer 


of wood. Obs. 

1598 Frorio, Ballone, a great ball, a ballone to py at 
with braces, a footeball. 1626 T.H.Caussin's Holy Crt.234 
Windblowne Balones..tossed this way and that way, some- 
tyme with the foote, sometyme with the hand. 1801 Strutt 
Sforts s Past... iii. 88 The balloon or wind-ball resembled 
the follis of the Romans. ; ‘ 

+ 2. The game played with this ball. Ods. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1656) 960 He would play at Tennis, 
and at the Ballone. 1636 Ranpo.pH in Aun. Dubrensia 
(1877) 19 Foote-ball with vs, may be with them Baloone. 
1662 FuLLER Worthies 1.137 Being challenged by an Italian 
Gentleman to play at Baloun. 1820 Scott A/onast. xxi, 
The winning party at that wondrous match at ballon. 

+3. Pyrotechny. ‘A ball of pasteboard, stuffed 
with combustible matter, which, when fired [from 
a mortar], mounts to a considerable height in the 
air, and then bursts into bright sparks of fire re- 
sembling stars.’ J. Also affr¢b. in balloon-wheel. 
Obs, (Now called shed/ or bomb.) 

gale > Myst. Nat. & Art u. 83 How to make 

OL. J. 
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Balloones, also the Morter Peece to discharge them .. Into 
this Balloone you may put Rockets, Serpents, Starres, 
Fiends, Petards. 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 344 1V. 112 
Several thousands of Baloons that are to be shot into the 
air, 19753 /’ubl. Advertiser 24 Sept. 3/2 Order of Firing... 
(2) Sky-rockets. .(4) Two Air: Balloons. .(13) T'wo Balloons... 
(19) A large Balloon Wheel which throws out of eight 
Boxes, Stars and Serpents. 

4. Arch. A round ball or globe placed on the top 
of a pillar, pier, etc., to crown it. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1753 CuAmpers Cycl, Supp. 
s.v., A balloon is to be proportioned to the magnitude, and 
altitude of the body. 1875 Gwitt Archit., Balloon .. the 
saine name is given to the balls on the top of cathedrals, as 
at..St. Paul's in London. ; 

5. Chem. A large globose glass vessel, with one 
or more short necks, uscd to receive the products 
of distillation, etc. 

1727-51 CnamBers Cycl., Balloon or Ballon, 1783 Rriest- 
Levin Phil. Trans, LXXIII. 417 Interposing a large glass 
balloon between the rctost and the recipient for the air. 
1854 Scorrern in Ore’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 160 Let it pass 
through a glass balloon. , 

6. Aun air-tight envelope of papcr, silk, or similar 
material, usually globose or pear-shaped, which, 
when inflated with light gas, rises in the air, and 
will carry with it a considerable weight ; to large 
balloons a cax strong enough to carry human be- 
ings can be attached, and hence they are uscd for 
observing atmospheric phenomena, for military 
reconnoitring, and, though with little succcss at 
present, as a means of travelling through the air. 

1783 Europ. Mag. 1V. 272 Monsieur de Montgolfiers Air 
Bailoon. 1783 Cowrer Lett. 29 Sept., What is your opinion 
of these air balloons? I am quite charmed with the dis- 
covery. 1785 Prirsttey in PAI. Traus. UX XV. 297 Filling 
balloons with the lightest inflammable air. 1803 Wornsw. 
Blind Hight. Boy xxxiv, The bravest traveller in balloon 
Mounting asiftoreachthe Moon. 1831 Larpner /’mexnmat. 
vil. 339 The step from fire balloons to balloons filled with 
gas..was now easy and obvious. 

7. fig. Anything inflated, empty, and hollow. 

1812 Byron Parenthet. Address, Borne in the vast bal- 
loon of Busby’s song, 1829 CarLvLe Afisc. (1857) 1. 272 The 
hollow balloon of popular applause. Rar 

8. Horticulture: @. A method of training fruit- 
trees in which the branches are curved from a 
height of six or seven feet down to the gronnd, 
forming the shape of a balloon. bb. A balloon- 
shaped trellis for training plants upon. 

1834 Penny Cyct. 11. 191/1 A mode of managing apple- 
trees called Balloon training. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 336 
Plants that have been trained on balloons twenty years ago, 
are treated in the same way still. _ ; 

9. The balloon-shaped outline containing words 
represented in comic engravings as issuing from the 
mouth of a person. 

10. Comb. a. objective with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, 
as balloon-driver, flying, . similative, as da//oon- 
cap, -foresatl, -sleeve. Also balloon-brasser (cf. 
F. érassart ‘the woodden cuffe or bracer worne by 
Balloone-players,’ Cotgr. 1611); balloon-fish (see 
qtiot.); balloonful, as much as a balloon will 
hold ; balloon-like a., like a balloon, immoder- 
ately swollen or puffed tp, 

1650 WELDON Crt, K. Fames (1817) 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a *Ballon brasser. 1780 6 J. Wotcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. Wks. 1794 1. 116 A *balloon 
cap,a shawl,a muff. 1838 Les. in H. Turner Astra Castra 
403 That .. safest *balloon-driver in the world.. Mr. Green. 
1834 GrirritH Cuvicr's Anim. Kh, X. 579 From the faculty 
they (the Diodontes] possess of distending their bodies with 
air, these fishes have received the vulgar name of... * balloon- 
fish. 1867 SmytH Saslor’s 1Vd.-bh., Balloon-fish, a plecto- 
gnathous fish, covered with spines. 1837 CarLyLe Fr, Kev. 
I. uu. viii. 130 A Golden or Paper Age of Hope; with its 
horse-racings, “balloon flyings, etc. 1883 Tres 27 Aug. 8,2 
With *balloon foresails and flying jibs. 1883 S/. Yaves's 
Gaz. 5 May, A *balloonful of lofty aims. .and soaring ideas. 
3861 A. Wynter Soc. Bees 120 The dominant *balloon.like 
tumour, 1879 Gro. Eriot Theo. Such 96 His addled ori- 
ginalities .. and *balloon-like conclusions. 1860 Ad Y. 
Round 477 By the help of *balloon sleeves and peg-tops. 

Hencc Balloona‘tion, ballooning, Balloo‘nism, 
Balloonoma‘nia (all used by Hlorace Walpole). 
Also the nonce-words: Balloo‘nacy (with word- 
play on /wnacy), mania for ballooning. Bal- 
loo*natic a. and sé. (cf. /wnatic\, (one who is) 
balloon-mad. MBalloo*nical a., connected with 
balloons, aeronautical. Balloo*nicism, a technical 


phrase in ballooning. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., We live in an age of balloonacy. 
1882 Hest. Daily Press 27 Mar. 3/1 A sharp cpidemic of 
balloonacy. 1865 Daily Tel. 22 Now 5/3 That Nadar, the 
balloonatic, has sold his balloon, 1882 Moonshine V. 163 
Another balloonatic attempt to cross the Channel. 1784 
in A thenxum (1865) No. 1968. 78/3 ‘ Balloonation,’ as it was 
called. 1851 Househ, Was. 25 Oct. 103 The four hundred 
and LS aloes year of his balloonical age; having made 
that number of ascents. 1838 Zev, in H. Turner Astra. 
79 How could 1 have avoided the perpetration of a few 

alloonicisms ? 


|| Balloon, balloen, 54.2 Also 7 balon, 8 
ballong, baloen. A Siamese state-barge, upwards 
of a hundred feet long, and richly decorated. 


1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Voy. xi. (1663) 35 With a Galley, 
five Foists, two Catures, 20 Balons and 300 men. 1753 


Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Balloon, or Baloen.. The balloons | ed, -ing. 


BALLOT. 


are a kind of brigantine, managed with oars. 1755 Cart. 
R. Jackson in Dalrymple Orient. Repert, 1. 195 The Lur- 
mas has now Eighty Ballongs, none of which (hjas great 
Guns. 31867 Smyrn Sarlor's Word-bh. Balloen. 

Balloon (balin). [f. Banioon 5d.1] 

l. trans. To carry tp in, or as in, a balloon. 

1992 ‘I. Twinine in Country Clergy 18th C. (1882) 163 
I... never yet seemed so ballooned and above the globe as 
in ascending this great hill. r180z G. Corman Ur. Grins, 
Reckoning with Time vi, Thy pinions neat Ballooned ine 
from the schools to town, 

2. intr. To ascend ina balloon. (traus.; cf. race.) 

1821 [sce BALLooninG 76/. 56.). 1881 Echo 3/4 An American 
balloonist has offered to ‘balloon’ anybody in the United 
States. 1882 Standard 2 Yeb. 5/7 Whose wife was after- 
wards killed whilst Ballooning. 

3. intr. To swell or puff ott like a balloon. 

1841 Oxrprrson Creol. ix. 99 Ln bow point that .. ballooned 
to dimensions which.. filled her arm chair. 1872 Corn, 
Mag. June 708 His red gown ballooning behind him. 

Ballooner (balénai). [f Ba.toon + -rK1.] 

1. One who makes balloon ascents; an aeronaut. 

1864 Athenrum No. 1953. 631/3 ‘The Godards, practised 
ballooners, 1882 Matt. Wirtiams Sc. in Short Chap. xxvi. 
2:9 Not a mere sensational ballooner, 

2. Naut. A balloon-like sail. 

1883 Vines 27 Aug. 8/2 The Marjorie [had] her ballooner 
aloft. 1884 / veld 24 May 722 ‘Vara put up her ballooner. 

Balloo‘nery, -nry. [f. as prec.+-ry.} The 
management of balloons; aeronautics, 

1859 WorcesTER cites QO. Rev. 

+ Balloonie'r. Os. rare—'. [ad.It. 6alloniere.] 
A maker of balloons (7.¢. those used for arm-play). 

1598 Frorio, Gonfiatoto, a squirt of brasse that Balloniers 
vse to blowe their ballones full of winde. 

Ballooning (bal niy), v6/. sd. [f. BALLOON v. 
+-InGl.] The science and practice of ascending 
in and making use of balloons ; aeronautics. 

1821 C. Matuews AZem. III. viii. 178 A very learned dis- 
sertation on ballooning. 1870 /’ald Mall G. 7 Sept. 4 
Military ballooning. 1877 BLackie IWése Men 343 Helinless 
balloomings in the pathless air. 

Ballooning, ///.a. [f. as_ prec. + -1NG 2.] 
Soaring, swelling, or puffed out, like a balloon. 

1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i.16 A grand pair of bal- 
looning wings. 1878 T. Sixctair JJount 33 Gas-brained, 
ballooning, wandering men. 

Balloo‘nist. [f. as prec.+-1stT.] An aeronaut. 

1828 (see Air-BALLOONIST]. 1870 Sfandard 7 Dec., The 
balloonists had a narrowescape of being carried out intothe 
Atlantic, 

Ballot (be'lat), sé.) [ad It. ba/otte ‘a rounde 
bullet ..a voice or lot” (Florio 1598, dim. of 
balla Baut s6l.; see -or. Cf. F. balotte, 16th c. 
(now arch.). The early instances refer to Venice.] 

1. A small ball used for secret voting ; hence, by 
extension, a ticket, paper, etc. so used. 

1549 THomas //ist. /talte (1561) 79 Boxes, into whiche, if 
he wyll, he may let fall his ballot, that no man can perceiue 
hym, 1660 Mitton Free Commi. Wks. (1851) 438 To con- 
vey each Man his bean or ballot into the Box. 1710 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4646/1 Elected by a great Majority of the Ballots. 
1864 Even. Standard 2 Noy., The voting was not very 
general, only 25,000 ballots being polled altogether. 

2. The method or system of secret voting, origin- 
ally by mcans of small balls placed in an urn or 
box; an application of this mode of voting; also 
the whole number of votes thus recorded. 

1549 THomas ¢/ist. /talie 77 A triall of theyr sentences by 
Ballot. 1681 Nevite (lato Rediz. 78 The Doctrine of the 
Ballot which is our (the Venetians’ chief excellency. 1742 
Mippteton Cicero 1. 1. 153 Not by an open vote, but by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood distributed to the 
Citizens. 1781 Gipson Decé, & F. III. Ixx. 793 The sense of 
the majority was decided by a secret ballot. 1840 MacauLay 
Clive, Ess. (1854) 11. 529 Sulivan wished to try the result of 
a ballot. 1880 M‘Cartuy Own Times 1V.1ix. 309 No reform 
had seemed more unlikely than the adoption of the ballot. 

3. A method of drawing lots by taking out small 
balls. etc., from a box ; hence gev. lot-drawing. 

a1680 Butter Rent. (1759) 1. 81 To put it to the Chance, 
and try, I’th’ Ballot of a Box and Dye, Whether his Money 
be his own. 19757 Linn Lett. Navy ii. g8 Where there are 
more officers qualified to sit at a court martial. that they 
may be chose by ballot. 19786 Act 26 Geo. ///, cvii. § 24 
The Number of Men .. tobechosen by Ballot out of the List 
returned. 1815 WeLtincton in Gurw. Disp. X11. 430 Diffi- 
culties. .in consequence of the ballot for the militia. 

4. Comb, ballot-box, a box in which voting 
ballots are deposited, or from which, in drawing 
lots, small balls are takcn out ; also fg. the ballot, 
secret voting; ballot-man, an advocate of secret 
voting ; ballot-paper, the voting-paper used in 
secrct voting. 

@168 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 23 Some held no Way so 
orthodox To try it, as the Ballot-Box. 1851 Dixos 14% /’e% 
XVii. (1872) 146 Representatives were to be elected .. by the 
ballot-box, 1859 Gex. P. THomrsox Aud? Alt. Il. c.91 To 
hunt a Chartist or a Ballot-man. 1865 Cor. Mag. XI. 
iupetne ballot-papers of the electors were collected in a 

uckel. 

Ba‘ llot, 54.2 [a. F. ballot, dim. of balle Bate sb? 
Cf. BaLer.} A small bale, of 70 to 129 Ibs. 

1865, Times 13 Feb., The bulk of the... bales and ballots 
brought forward had to be withdrawn, J/od. Alpaca and 
Peruvian wools come in ballots. 

Ballot (belot’, v.! Also 7 ballat, -et, balet, 
~-$ balot : sec BattotinG 76/. 56. Pples. ballot- 
(a. It. dadlott-are ‘ 10 choose, to or 
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BALLOT. 


draw lots with bullets’ (Florio 1598), f. da/lotta: 
see Batuor 56.1 Cf. F. da/lotter, 16th c.] 

+1. trans. To vote, for approval, selection or 
rejection, upon (a proposed resolution, candidate, 
etc.), by depositing small balls in an umm or box, or 
by some other secret method. Qés. 

1549 Tuomas H7st. [talre (1561) 77 This priuilege, to haue 
his onely oppinion ballotted, no man hath but he [the Doge). 
1618 Wotton in Kedig. (1685) 262 None of the Competitors 
arriving to a sufficient number of Balls, they fell to ballote 
some others. 1691 Woop A?¢h. Oxon. 11./439 This Gang 
had a Balloting-box and balloted how things should be 
carried. . 

2. intr, To give a secret vote (for, against). 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1656) 927 The Judges. . would never 
take their bals to ballot against him. @1797 Burke Sf. 
Short. Parl. Wks. X. 89 The Electors shall ballot; the 
Members of Parliament also shall decide by ballot. c 1810 
Rose in Ayvon’s Wks. (1846) 230/2 Balloting now for merit, 
now for hunger. 

b. 7b ballot for : to select (a body of officials, etc.), 
elect or reject (an individual candidate), by secret 
voting. Often with zvdtrect passive ; cf. 4. 

1695 Luttrett Brief. Rel. 111. 464 The two houses bal- 
Iotted for a committee .. to take Sir Thomas Cooks exam- 
ination. 1773 JoHNson in Boswell 30 Apr., 1 was this even- 
ing to be ballotted for as candidate for admission into that 
society. 1869 Daily News 17 Dec., Twelve candidates for 
the fellowship were proposed and ordered to be balloted for. 

3. trans. To select by the drawing of lots (e. ¢. 
conscripts for military service). 

1785 Cowrer Task tv. 623 The clown.. Is balloted, and 
trembles at the news. 1837 Cartyce Fy. Rev. 1.1. i. 15 
Peasants .. who will not be balloted for Soldiers. 

4. To ballot for: to select by lot, draw lots for. 

1786 Act 26 Geo. ITI, cvii. § 24 marg., To appoint what 
Number of Men shall serve .. who are to be ballotted for. 
1884 Wanch, Examt.21 Mar. 5/4 Mr. Slagg intends to ballot 
for another day for his resolution. 

+ Ballot, v.2 Obs. rare. In 7 balot. [a. F. 
ballotte-r, £. ballotte small ball.J} To toss about 
like a ball, drive hither and thither. 

1680 Nation's Int. Pretensions Dk. York 4 That we be 
not again Balotted into a Field of Blood. 

Ballotade (belét2!d, -a'd). [a. F. ballottade, 
f. ballotter : see prec. and -apE.J] A kind of leap 
in which a managed horse bends his four legs 
without jerking out the hind ones. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS. 18r§ Excycl. Brit. 111. 355. 

a‘llotage. [a. F. da//ottage, f. ballotier: see 
-AGE.] In France, the second ballot, to decide 
between the two candidates who have come nearest 
to obtaining the legal majority. 

1869 Daily News 9 Dec., M. Glais-Bizoin at the ballotage 
of yesterday was elected. 1883 Leeds Alerc. 26 Sept.2 He 
was absolutely nowhere on the ballotage. 

+ Ba‘llotant. Oés. rare—'.  [a. F. ballottant, 
pr. pple. of éad/otter.] A voter by ballot. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 93 The number of the, 
Ballotants at either Urn. ; 

+ Ballota‘tion. Ods. [f. Baxior z. (or its F. 
or It. equivalent,;+-ATIon.] Voting by ballot. 

1620 Relig. Hotton. (1672) 309 In the first Ballotation, the 
Balls were equal. 1677 Govt. Venice 39 Every man speaks 
pro or con as he thinks fit; and afterwards they proceed to 


Balotation. 

+ Ballo'te. Herb. Obs. [a. F. ballote or It. 
ballotte, ad. L. ballote, a. Gr. BaddAwrn.] The 
Black Stinking Horehound (Sa//ofa nigra). 

155% Turner Heréda/ F jb, Ballote hath foursquare stalkes. 
1700 Petiver in Phil. Trans. X X11. 607 The leaves of this 
plant .. resemble our Ballote or stinking Horehound. 

Ba lloted, #//. a. [BaLLor v. + -ED.] Selected 
by ballot or lot. 

1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. 298 Plainly a ballotted soldier. 

Balloteer (belatie1). [f. BaALLor sé.! + -EER.] 
An advocate of the ballot. 

1867 FE rantiner 19 Jan. 36 We are balloteers, but we can- 
not countenance a charge so unjust. 

Balloter (bz'lete:). [f. BaLLor v.1+-ER1.] 
A voter by ballot. 

1757 Forster in Phit, Trans. L. 460 The number of bal- 
lotters. 1758 BrakenrinGE 267d, 471 The electors or bal- 
loters are the fencible men. 

Ballo'tically, a/v. nonce-wi. 
the ballot. 

¢ 1842 Syp. SmitH Ballot Wks. 1859 I]. 316/1 How has 
any father, ballotically speaking, a right tocontrol the votes 
of his family? 

+ Ballotin. Ods, nonce-wd. [f. BaLLor.] An 
officer in charge of a ballot-box. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 116 Wherupon eight 
Ballotins or Pages .. take eight of the Boxes. /é/d, The 
Ballotins having thus gather'd the Suffrages. 

Balloting (be'letin), v7. 5. [f. Batior v.1] 

1. Voting by ballot or by some secret method. 

1549 Tuomas //ist. Italie (1561) 77 Many have reported, 
that the Duke in ballottyng should haue two voices. 1704 
Appison /faly (2733) 87 They decide all by Baloting. 1870 
Daily News 23 Nov., In 182 electoral colleges a second 
balloting will be necessary. ; 

2. Selection by lot, drawing of lots. 

a1618 Raceicn Remains (1644) 56 To elect Magistrates. . 
by Lot or Ballating. 1699 Def Vind. Chas. J,25 We must 
go to balleting for the Controversic. and take the Papers 
as they arise. 1773 Gext2. Mag. XLII. 51 That noconstable 
..should have any authority in balloting of soldiers. 1873 
Daily News 25 Aug., At the close of balloting for places. 


In reference to 
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3. attrid., as in balloting-book, -box, -glass. 

1622 in Heath Grocers’ Comtp. (1869) 100 To trie the sayde 
election by the ballotynge box. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Impr. 34 “ach Freeholder drops into the Baletting Box one 
Bowle ...:ind for chusing of Parliamentmen and all pub- 
lick Votes in Corporations, it were happy it were so, 1700 
LuttreLL Brief Rel. 1V. 628 Each member put into the 
ballotting glasse [a] list of 13 commissioners. 1797 Ax. 
Keg.2/t The balloting books. .they carried away in triumph. 

Ballotist (beletist). [f. Bator sd,1+ -1s7.] 
A professed advocate of the ballot. 


1837 Syp. Smitn Hs. 771 Votes, sheltered (as the ballotists 
suppose) from intimidation. 


{ Ballottement (balptmént). AZed. [Fr., f. 
ballotter: see BALLOT v.2] A mode of diagnosing 
pregnancy, in which, upon a sudden push with the 
finger on the front of the uterus, the foetus is felt 
to move away and return again. 

1839 Hoorer Med. Dict. 242, 1861 Tanner Pregn. ii. 43. 

+ Ba-How, sé.1 [Only in the Shaksp. Folio of 
1623, and subseq. editions, in loc. cit., where the 
Quartos have da/tero, and dat (stick, rough walking- 
stick); besides which, éatton, battoun, ‘stick, 
cudgel’ obs. f. Baton (q.v.) is a probable emenda- 
tion. Bailey(1742) has ‘Ba//ow, a pole, a long stick, 
quarter-staff, etc. Shakesp.’ (quoted by Halliwell as 
‘Northern’): but no such word seems to exist, or 
to have any etymological justification.] 

1605 SuHaks. Lear iv, vi. 247 Ice try whither your Costard, 
or my Ballow be the harder. [Cf. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 
44 With my Battoon Ile bang his sconce. ] 

Ballow (bz'lov),sb.2 ‘Deep water inside a shoal 
or bar.’ Smyth Saz/or’s IWord-bk. 1867. 

_t Ba llow, @. Oés. rare. Etymol. and mean- 
ing uncertain, A marginal note to Drayton says 
‘Gaunt.’ But cf. BALGH a. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, Song iii. 40 The ballow Nag out- 
strips the winds in chase. ; 

+ Ba‘llup. Oés. exc. dia’. [prob. the same as 
bag-lap, in Compl. Scot?. vi. 66.) ‘The front or 
flap of the small-clothes.’ Halliwell. (Common in 
north. dial.) 

¢1600 Rod. Hood (Ritson) xxiii. 58 Then he put on the old 
mans breeks, Was patch’d from ballup to side. 

Balluster, obs. form of BALusTER. 

Ballytte, obs. form of BaLiap. 

Balm (bam), s6. Forms: 3 basme, 3-5 bame, 
(4 balsme), 4-7 bawm(e, 4-8 baume, 4-9 baum, 
5 bavme, 5-6 bawlme, 5-7 baulme, balme, 7 
baulm, 6- balm. [ME. dasme, bame, a. OF. basme, 
later bémee (=Pr. basme, lt. balsamo) :—1.. balsa- 
mum: see BALSAM, -UM. Also, ME. éaume, bawme, 
a. OF. (13th c.) dausme, baume, literary or semi- 
literary refashionings of basme, bdme, influenced by 
L.éa/-; whence also come the Eng. spellings da/sme, 
baulm(e, bawlm(e, through which the ME. daumz(e, 
bawm(e, has been gradually altered to da/m.] 

I. The aromatic resinous product. 

1. An aromatic substance, consisting of resin 
mixed with volatile oils, exuding naturally from 
various trees of the genus Balsamodendron, and 
much prized for its fragrance and medicinal pro- 
perties. (Cf. BaLsam 1b.) 

1220 Hali Meid. 13 Swote smirles. .bat is icleopet basme. 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 652 Of herbes and tres, springes 
baum ful gude. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. v. 52 Fyn Bawme is more 
hevy twyes, than is the Bawme that is sophisticate. /é7d. 
xxvii. 276 Brennethe a vesselle .. fulle of Bawme, for to 
3even gode smelle. 1494 FaByan vi. clvi. 145 He sent to 
hym also tentis of ryche sylke & baulme naturall. 1563 T. 
Gate Axntidot. u. 35 This oile hath al the vertues of true 
Balme. 1697 Drypen I’ixg. Georg. 1. 165 Balm slowly 
trickles through the bleeding Veins Of happy Shrubs, in 
Idumzan Plains. @184z Tennyson St. S. Stylites 208 
Spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. ; 

+2. An aromatic preparation for embalming the 
dead. Obs. 

€1340 Cursor Mf,(Laud MS.) 11503 A bawme of wonder byt- 
ternes That dedmen with anoynted is. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cexiiii. 284 Kyng Henry..closed it [the body of King 
Richard) in a fayre cheste with dyuerse speceryes and 
baumes. 1618 [See BALMER }.] oe 

3. Fragrant oil or ointment used for anointing. 

1447 BoKeNHAM Seyztys 138 Wyth swete bawm she anoyn- 
tyd had be. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. ti. 55 Not all the 
water in the rough rude Sea Can wash the Balme from an 
anoynted King. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. i. xiii, 254 The 
holy Viole or Bottell, full of Baulme. 

4. fig. Aromatic fragrance, agreeable perfume. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 220/3 She had sothly the bame of 
good odour. .in conuersacion. 1570 HotinsHep Scot. Chron. 
1. 26 ‘he proverbe .. that the sow recks not of balme. 1728 
Tuomson Spring 733 When nought but balm is breathing 
thro’ the woods. 1866 B. Tayvtor Poems of Orient 158, 1 
love the palm, With his leaves of beauty, his fruit of balm. 

5. Aromatic ointment used for soothing pain or 
healing wounds; = BaLsaM sd. 2. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 315 This maister hath her every 
jointe With .. balsme anointe. 1486 2%. St. Albans, Hawk- 
zzg Aiiij, Anoynt the soore with bawme. 1563 T. GaLe 
Axntidot. 1. 34 The Baulme wherewyth greene and freshe 
woundes are spedilye cured. 1671 Mitton Samsoxz 186 As 
Balm to fester'd wounds. 


6. transf. or fig. A healing, soothing, or softly 
restorative, agency or influence. 


BALM. 


1549 B&. Com. Prayer Ps. cxli. 5 Let not their precious 
balms break my head. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///,1. ii. 13 Loe, 
in these windowes..1 powre the helplesse Balme of my 
poore eyes. 1643 N. Lockyer (¢7¢/e) Baulme for Bleeding 
England and Ireland. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 402 The soft 
delicious Air. .Shall breath her balme. 1755 Younc Centaur 
iv. Wks. 1757 IV. 208 There is a sovereign balm in prayer. 
1807 CraBpe Library 57 See here the balms that passion’s 
wounds assuage. 1870 Bryant Homer vu. 1.235 They laid 
them down to rest, And so received the balm of sleep. 

7. Comb. and Attrib. as balm-breathing, -dew, 
-liquor, -shrub, -tree, -word; also balm-like adj. ; 
balm-shed, the season when balm is distilled. 

1595 Lopce Fig for Momus v, To guide the Sages of 
“balme-breathing East. 1830 Tennyson 7adking Oak 268 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet. 1569 SpensER Sovw. ix, With 
*Balmlike odor did perfume the aire. ¢1570 Scot. Poems 
16¢# C. (1801) II. 304 In rottin bosses no *balme liquor lyes. 
1840 BrowninG Sordedio vi. 445 Why grudge your having 
gained..The brakes at *balm-shed. 1840 CARLYLE Heroes 
i. 74 Odoriferous *balm-shrubs. 1601 Hottanp Pdiny xvi. 
xxxil, The *balm tree can abide no other place but lury. 
1871 MacpurrF Alen. Patmos vi. 75 What *balm-words for 
the martyred disciples. 

II. 8. A tree yielding balm; these trees belong 
to the genus Ba/samodendron, N.O. Amyridacez, 
and are found in Asia and northern Africa. 

1387 Trevisa H/igdex Rolls Ser. 1. 107 ludea is riche .. of 
baume [L. éadsanzis], of olyues, of pomgarnet. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 27/1 Bawme, tre, dalsamus. ars20 Alyrr, 
Our Ladye 285 Bawlme ys a tree and all that ys therein ys 
vertuous. 1626 Bacon New A?d. (1658) 25 The Crosier of 
Balm-wood, the Pastoral Staff of Cedar. 1835 Penny Cyci. 
III. 345/r The bark of the above-mentioned species of balm, 

II. 9. Name of some fragrant garden herbs 
(N.O. Labiate); the chief are Balm Gentle or 
Balm-mint (A/e/issa officinalis) and Bastard Balm 
(Melittis melissophylum). A\so Field Balm (Ca/a- 
mintha Nepeta). 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 27 Bawme, herbe.. melissa. 1551 
Turner Herbal Diiij, The comon baume..is but a_bas- 
tard kynde, and the true bawme .. may be called in Eng- 
lish, bawme gentle. 1600 CuapMan Od/yss. v.97 With sweet 
balm-gentle, and blue violets hid. 1713 Petiver in P22. 
Trans. XXVIII. 195 Our common Garden Baulm, 1813 
C. Marsuact Garden, xvi. (ed. 5) 263 Balm is either plain or 
variegated. 

b. attrib. in domestic or medicinal preparations, 
as balm-tea, -water, -wine; and parasynthetic deriv, 
as balm-leaved. Balm-mint = BALSAM-MINT. 

1752 Mrs. Derany Autobiog, (1861) 111. 131 Whey at 7 
this morning and baume tea at 10. 1861 DeELAMER A itch. 
Gard, 122 Balm-tea is a sudorific and febrifuge in high re- 
pute amongst village doctresses. x712 tr. Pomeet’s Hist. 
Drugs 1. 73 Distill’d from White-Wine, Rose or Balm- 
Water. 1816 Sco1r Axtig. vi, ‘Would you take ony thing? 
—a glass of balm wine?’ 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, Pl. 1V. 
118 Balm-leaved Figwort. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 140a,A 
kinde of mint that is called in English baum mynte. 

IV. Balm of Gilead: see also BALsaM. 

10. (Also Balm of Afecca.) A gold-coloured oleo- 
resin exuded from the tree Ba/samiodendron Gilead- 
ense, or pethaps B. Ofobalsamum, formerly much 
esteemed as an antiseptic and vulnerary. b. A 
factitious or ‘quack’ imitation of this, ¢@. Ameri- 
can B. of G.. a resin obtained from the Jcica 
carana. 

(Balsamodendron probably yields the BaéAcapoy, balsa. 
ug, of the ancients. The term ‘ balm of Gz/ead’ is modern, 
and like the botanical specific name Gi/eadense, originated 
in the assumption that this is the substance mentioned in 
the Bible as found in Gilead, and called in the English 
translation ‘balm.’ But the Heb. word "w ¢sd77 rendered 
‘balm’ was not identified with BaAgapov, dalsamum by the 
LXX or Vulgate, which render it pynrivy, vesiva, resin. 
‘Balm’ began with Coverdale.) 

1535 CovERDALE Gev. Xxxvii. 25 Ismaelites comyng from 
Gilead with. .spyces, balme [Wyct. swete gumme, Purvey 
rosyn], and myrre. 1560 Biste (Geneva) Yer. viii. 22 Is 
there no balme[Wyctir, gumme, resyn ; CovERDALE, triacle] 
at Gilead? is there no Physition there? 1703 MauNDRELL 
Journ. Ferus. (1721) 86 This Oyl they take inwardly... 
preferring it before Balm of Gilead. 1717 Lapy Montacue 
Lett. 4211.9 As to the balm of Mecca, I will certainly send 
you some. 1812 Examiner 30 Nov. 765/1 The sale of the 
Balm of Gilead has not been quite so extensive. ; 

11. The evergreen shrub Dracocephalum canart- 


ense (Treas. Bot.); in quot. perhaps common Balm. 

1767 Watson in P72. Trans. LV11. 443, I saw even the 
plant, usually called Balm of Gilead .. flourishing without 
shelter [in or near London]. . 

12. attrib. in Balm of Gilead shrub, Balm of 
Gilead fir: the N. Ainerican species yielding 
Canada Balsam. 

1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbal, Balu of Gilead Shrub.. 
grows to five or six feet high. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 30/1 The 
Balm of Gilead Fir.. found .. in the coldest parts of North 
America. é 

Balm (bam), v. arch. Forms: 4-5 bame, 4-6 
bawme, (5 boum), 5-6 balme, (balmbe), 6 
baum, 7- balm. [app. f. Baum sé.; but cf. OF. 
enbasmer (12th c.), also balsamer to embalm, 
bausmer ?to breathe perfume.] 

1. trans. To embalm. arch. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 4671 Theo body was bawmed, and leyd in 
a schryne. c1420 Anturs Arth. xiv, Quyl the body be 
boumet and bro3te ona bere. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt, Brit. 
1x. xxiv. (1632) 1161 Shee balming it [the head], sent it to 
her Holy Father. 1845 Kincrake Lothex vi. 95 May have 
been a live king just after the Flood, but has since lain 
balmed in spice. 


BALM. 


+2. To anoint with fragrant, soothing, or cleans- 
ing oil or other liquid. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. vit, xxi, (1495) 238 The sore 
place shall be bamyd wyth oylle of roses. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans, Hawking, Avj, (The hawk] fetchith moysture lyk 
oyle at her tayle, and bamyth her fete. 1596 Suaks. Tam. 
Shr. Induct. 48 Balme his foule head in warme distilled 
waters. 1600 CHAPMAN Od/yss. 1v. 60 Where handmaids.. 
Bath’d, balmi'd them. 

+b. To mix or impregnate with balm. Ods. 

1530 Parscr. 444/2 When a medicyn is bawmed it hath a 
stronge savour. : 

+e. To smear with something resinous or sticky, 
also rarely, to smear on (the sticky material). Ods. 
or dial, 

1382 Wycur Yohn ix. 6 He .. leyde, or bawmede, the cley 
on his y3en. 1388 — £2. it. 3 Sche bawmede [1382 glewide] 
it with tan and pitch. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. 
iv. Some [bees] bryngep. ae pat ben sumdel gleymy and 
glewy, and bawmep perwith behyue, 1857 Waicut Prove. 
Dict., Ue bawmed and slawmed it all over mortar and wash. 

3. To soothe, alleviate (pain, sorrow, etc.). arch. 

a 1400 Chester Pl.165 Myrre .. is beste to balmbe his thoo. 
1605 Suaks. Lear iu. vi. 105 This rest might yet have balm'd 
thy broken senses. 1877 M. Arnotp Poems I. 203 Only 
death can balm thy woe. 

Balm-apple: sce Ba/sam-apple in BALSAM 5d. Lo. 

Ba'lm-cri:cket. [earlicr Jaum-crickel, app. 
a mistranslation of G. dasum-grille, ‘tree-cricket,’ 
by confusion with ME. éawm Batu. (Taken by 
Tennyson, he tells us, from Dalzel.)] The cicada. 

1783 Baivey, Cicada, the Baum-cricket, a genus of four- 
winged insects. 1783 Atnswortu Lat. Dict. u, Cicada, a 

sauterelle, or, according to others, a balm-cricket. 1797 
Datzet Analec. May. 11. 187 (note on Theocr. /cfyf/ 1. 148) 
Teérreé, Cicada veterum..Cicada orni Linn., Angl. the Balm 
Cricket. 1833 Tennyson Dirge vii, The balm-cricket carols 
clear In the green that folds thy grave. 

+Balmer!. Obs. rare—'. [f. Batu +-ER}.] 

~(He who or) that which embalms. 

a1618 Raceicu Kent. (1644) 256 Bloud must be my Bodies 
only Balmer..No other Balm will there be given. 

+Ba-lmer?. Obs. rare—'. ‘Apparently some 
kind of coloured cloth.’ Halliwell. . 

a 1400 Chester Piays 172 Princes, prelates of price Bar- 
rones in balmer and byse. 

Balmify (ba-mifei),v. [f. Barsuy a.+-ry=L, 
ficdre to make.] To render balmy. 

1733 Cueyne Eng. Malady 306 (L.) The fluids have been 
entirely sweetened and balmified. 
Balmily (bi-mili), 2av. 

In a balmy manner. 
1847 in Craic. 1861 Temple Gar 11. 476 The wind.. was 
-breathing balmily. 

Ba‘lminess. [f.as prec.+-NxEss.] The state 
or quality of being balmy. 

1733 CuEvne Eng. Malady 1. ii. § 2 The Blood declines 
from its due Fluidity and Balmyness [cf. Batsam 4]. 1862 
Goutsurn Pers. Relig. i. (1873) 199 A delicious balminess 


(f. Banauy 2. + -Ly2.] 


in the air. . 

Balming (ba-min), v4/. sé. [f. Bata v.+-1ve!.] 
The action a. of embalming, b. of anointing with 
balm, ¢. of soothing. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Yon xti. marg., The deuout offices 
of balming and anointing the dead bodies. 1600 CHarpMANn 
Odyss. xvin. (R.) Forbeare to speake Of baths, or balmings. 
1844 Dickens Jar. Chuz. (C. D. ed.) 202 Hearts want bind- 
ing and spirits want balming when people die. 

Balmoral (b#lmgril). [name of Queen Vic- 
toria’s residence in Scotland.] Used as a specific 
name of: a. A variety of Scotch cap. b. A kind 
of figured woollen petticoat. c. A kind of boot 
lacing in front. 

1864 Locker Lond, Lyrics (1876) 43, 1 know that when 
they walk in grass, she wears Balmorals. 1867 F. LupLow 
Brace of Boys 263 A skirt of garnet silk looped up over a 
pretty Balmoral. 1867 Summer L. Goldthwaite's Life 77 
Rosetted slippers instead of heavy Balmoral Boots. 

almy (ba'mi), a. [f. Baum sd,+-y1] 

1. Yielding or producing balm. 

1667 Mitton P. L. v.24 What dropsthe Myrrhe, and what 
the balmie Reed. 1742 Cortins £clog. i. 49 The balmy 
shrub for you shall love our shore. 

+2. Of the consistency of balm; resinous. Oés. 

1782 Mosro Anat. 14 The marrow is .. oily and balmy in 
middle age. 

3. Delicately and deliciously fragrant. 

¢1goo Dunpar Gold. Targe 97 Ewiry blome.. Opnyt & 
a thair balmy leves. 1604 Saks. O¢/. v. ii. 16 Ie smell 
thee on the Tree. Oh Balmy breath. 1794 Burns Wés. 1V. 
313 Like a baumy kiss. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 85 Under the shade of those balmy firs. 

4. fig. Deliciously soft and soothing. 

1604 SHaKks. Ot/), 11. i, 259 To haue their Balmy slumbers 
wak’d with strife. 1742 Younc Nv’. 7h. 1.1 Tir'd Nature’s 
sweet restorer. balmy Sleep! 1857 Heavysrce Sand (1869) 
161 The balmy sense of fault forgiven. 

5. Of wind, air, weather, etc. (combining senses 
3 and 4): Deliciously mild, fragrant, and soothing. 

1704 Pore JV inter 48 The balmy zephyrs. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem, xvii, And balmy drops .. Slide from the bosom of 
the stars. 1867 Miss Branpon X. Godwin 11. v.73 When 
the August weather was brightest and balmiest. 

6. Of healing virtue, medicinally soothing. 

1746 Cotuins Ode fo Pityi, With balmy hands his wounds 
to bind. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. 1842 11. 318 To 
assuage his bruised dignity with half a yard square on balmy 

diplomatick diachylon. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon Il. 39% 
The cure for a disease, is to send. . balmy medicines. 
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+Balne. O¢s. 5-7; also 6 bawne.  [ad. L. 
balneum bath.) A (warm) bath: see BALNEUM. 

1471 Riprey Comp. dlch.in Ashi. (1652) v. 149 Wyth hete 
of Balne, or ells of our Dounghyll. 1570 Levins Afanzp. 
/44 Bawne, bath. 1605 Timme QOversit, 1. 168 Conuenient 
digestions in the lieate of balne Mary. 

Balneal (b2Ins4l), a. [f. 1. dalne-um +-aul.) 
Of or pertaining to a (warm) bath, or to bathing. 

¢1645 Howete Lett. (1650) I. 292 Others attribute this 
balneal heat unto the sun. 1883 4f thenzum 22 Sept. 363/1 
The balneal usages of the local Romans. 


Balneary (be'In/iri). (ad. L. ba/ncarium, in 
cl. L. only in pl. da/ucaria, from adj. balnedrius 
belonging to the 4a/neum bath.) <A bath or 
bathing-place ; a medicinal spring. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 309 ‘The Balnearies 
or bathing places. 1864 R. Burton Danone II, 298 A 
raised earth rim for a balneary. ; 

Balneation (bzlnz\2!fon). ? Ods. [n. of action 
f. med.L. dadnedre to bathe: see -aTion.] Bathing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. u. vi. 101 Balneations, 
washings, and fomentations. 1656 in Blount Glossogr.; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ba-lneatory, ¢. Vbs.—° [ad. L. ba/neatorius, 
f. balncator bath-keeper: see -ory.} ‘Of or per- 
taining to a bath’ Bailey 1731. 

+Ba‘lneo. Ods. Latinized spclling of Bacnio 
1,2. Sce also BALNEUM. 

1659 Gauven Tvars Ch. 351 The Balneos and ‘theatres 
of free Cities. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant x. 36 The 
Balneo of the Slaves belonging to the Grand Signior. 


Balneography (beln/,ggraf). [f. L. ba/ncum 
bath + Gr. -ypapia writing] <A description of, or 
treatise upon, baths. Balneo-logy [sec -Locy], 
scientific medical study of bathing and medicinal 
springs. Balneological (bzeInéolg-dzikal), a. of 
or pertaining to balneology. Balneotherapy 
(-pe'rapi) [Gr. 6epameia medical treatment], treat- 
ment of discase by baths or medicinal springs. 

1879 Nature 9 Oct. 551/2 Balneological works, treating of 


the European mineral springs. 1883 //arper's Mag. June 
122/1 The physician who has . . experience in balneology. 
| Balneum (belnsim). [L.;=bath.] 

1. A bath or bathing. 

1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa iv. 45 Water is used .. first by 
way of Balneum, or bathing the whole body. /did. 49 A 
cold Balueus. 

2. Alch., Chem., and Cookery (short for the fuller 
Balneum Marizx, erron, Maris):= Bain Marts. 
(The L. ablative éa/nco, occurring after ‘in,’ was 
occas. taken as the name of the vessel.) 

1471 Ruptey Comp. Alch, in Ashm. (1652) Ep. 116 Then in 
Balneo of Mary togeather let them be circulat. 1§94 PLat 
Fewell-Ho. ur. 23 You must have a large Balneo, wherein 
you may place sixe or eight glasse bodies at once. 1641 
Frencu Distill. i. (1651) 14 A Balneum as hot as ashes. 
Vbid. iv. ee Digest them in a temperate Balweo. 1796 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery xxv. 378 Distil them ina glass still, dane 
Mariz. 1811 Hoorer Aled. Dict., Balneuwm Mariz, Bal- 
nenm Maris, a warm water bath. 


Balon(e, -oone, -oune, obs. ff. BALLOoN. 

Balotted: see Bator v2. 

+ Balow’, baloo., év/erj7. and sb. Obs. [Ap- 
parently a nursery utterance, and probably without 
derivation: it varied with éa/:/i/ow, and baw lu la 
faw. According to Jamieson ‘supposed to be part 
of an old Fr. lullaby, Bas & loup!, or bas, la Le 
loup!? (down! there the wolf), but this is a mere 
conjecture without any known historical basis.] 

A, inicrj, An utterance used in lulling to sleep. 

a1724 Lady A. Bothwells Lament in Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 


II. 130 Balow my boy, ly still and sleep. It grieves me sore 
to hear thee weep. 

B. sb. a. A lullaby. 
taining this word. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu At, of Burning Pestle ii. (Boucher) 
You musicians play Baloo. 1619 Z. Bovo L. Battfell 308 
(Jam.) Lulled with Sathan's ‘ balowes.’ 1794 Ritson Scot. 
Songs, Ess. 109 (Jam.) The editor... pretends that .. there 
are two ‘ balowes,’ as they are stiled, the first. ‘The balow 
Allan,’ the second ‘Palmer's Balow’. . commonly called 
Lady Bothwell’s Lament. 

+ Ba‘lowe-fire. Os. In form =‘ Fatal or 
destroying fire,’ f. BALE a. or BALE 56.1; but used 
in the sense of BALE-FIRE 1, q.v. 

€ 1430 Chev. Assigne 233 Pe 3ondere is my qwene’ betrice 
she hette, In be 3ondere balowe fyre * is buskedde to brenne. 
1bid. 344 Brente here in be balowe fyeralle to browne askes. 
[cf. 1855 IVAitby Gloss., Bally-bleeze[ Balow-blaze}, a bonfire.] 


Balrag, obs. form of BuLLYRAG. 

|| Balsa (bz'lsa). Also $ balza. [Sp. ‘a boat.’ 
Minsheu 1623.) A raft, or fishing-float, used 
chiefly on the Pacific coasts of South America. 

1778 RoBeErtson /71st, Amer, II. vir. 320 Where the rivers 
became deep .. they are passed in Balzas, or floats. 1850 


Prescott Peru 11, 3 To transport the commander's baggage 
and the military stores on some of the Indian balsas. 


Balsam (b$'lsim), sb. Forms: 1 balsam, 
balzam, balzama; 6-7 balsome, 7 -um, -ame, 
7-8 -om. 7- balsam. (ad. L. datsam-um: see 
below. Found already in OE. as éa/sam, balzam 
(neut.), and éa/sama, -¢, wk. ?m. or f.; then not 
till ¢ 1600, the general popular scnse having been 
meanwhile supplied by édasme, daume from F, (sce 


b. A song and tune con- 


BALSAM. 


Bais), and the more speciltc sensc, from the Ke- 
nascence, by the L. éa/samum unchanged, and 
occasionally by It. da/samo: see these words.] 

I. The aromatic resinous product. 

1. An aromatic vegetable juice; = BALM sd. £. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. |xiv, pis is balzamau smyring wip 
eallum untrumnessum. /47d. Cruc on pani heafde.. sceal 
on balzame beon. 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia u. 26 A very 
cleare and odoriferous Gumine.. which some called Balsom. 
a1711 Ken Slandina Wks, 1721 1V. 526 The Trees... In 
od’rous Balsani bleed away. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
16 Gems, spices, and balsams brouglit from India and 
Arabia. 

b. specifically: 7rue Balsam, or Balsam of Mecca, 
the carlicst known sort, is Bans oF GILEAD, q.v. 
The discovery of America biought knowledge of 
many other natural balsams or oleo-resins, e.g. 
Balsam of Acouchi, of Copatha, of Peru, of Tolu, 
all used medicinally, and Canada Balsam, from 
the Balm of Gilead Fir, used also in mounting 
objects for the microscope. 

1671 SALMON Syn, Wed. in. xxiii. 444 Balsamum verum, the 
true Balsam .. ts the chief of the Oyls and Balsams in the 
world. /éid. Balsam of ‘Tolu.. hath the same virtue with 
the former. 1741 Lond. Gaz. No. 5939/2 Six Pots of Balsam 
of Mecea. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's Observ, Surg. 43 Slips of 
.. Linen, moistened with Balsam of Peru. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 127 Balsam of Acouchi is produced by /cica 
acuchina. 1831 Drewster Optics xxi. 191 Cementing upon 
it a plate of glass with Canada balsain. 

2. An aromatic oily or resinous medicinal prepa: 
ration, usually for extcrnal application, for healing 


. wounds or soothing pain. 


1§79 Lancuam Gard. /fealth (1633) 582 A balsam, take 
oile oliue one pint, S. lohns wort, Betony, Centory, & 
Selfeheale, ana one handfull. 1612 Woovatt Surg. Mote 
Wks. (1653) 34 This unguent is a sure Balsame for wounds 
of any sort. 1671 Satmon Sy. sed. 11. xxix. 490 Balsams. . 
are made of Oyl, Butter, Fat, Suet, Gums, Rosins, and other 
things which will mix or melt, 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 
120 His pills, his balsams and his Ague-spells. 1864 SKEAT 
Uhland@s Poems 236 Ah! no balsam e’er shall heal him. 

b. specifically, of various substances dissolved in 
oil or turpentine, as Balsam of Antseed, of Saturn 
(see quot.), of Steel, of Sulphur. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 200 Balsam of Sulphur .. made 
with Oy] of Turpentine and Brimstone. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Balsam of Saturn is a salt, or sugar of lead, dissolved 
in oil or spirit of turpentine, 18aa Inmison Sc. & Art. IL, 
128 Fixed oils dissolve sulphur and then form Balsams. 

3. fig. A healing, soothing agent or agency. 

1607 SHaAKS. Zion in. v. 10 Is this the Galsome, that the 
vsuring Senat Powres into Captaines wounds? 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. wu. iv. W.iii. (1651) 698 No salvation, no balsome 
for their diseased souls. «1764 Lioyp Jo G. Colman Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1. 109 From fiendanin’s source the balsam flows. 
1884 Tennyson Becket 24 Was not the people’s blessing .. 
a balsam to thy blood? 

+4. dransf. in Alch. A healthful preservative 
essence, of oily and softly penetrative nature, con- 
ceived by Paracelsus to exist in all organic bodies. 
Cf. Batsamum 3. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1.§ 43 Radical] balsome, 
or vitall sulphur of the parts, 1658 A. Fox Iurts' Surg. 
1. vi. 25 The humidity of the natural! balsum, which alwayes 
like a chrystal lyeth on the wound. 1733 Crryne £7. 
Malady u. iii. § 1. 137 The Blood is return’d to its due De- 
gree of Thinness, Fluidity, and Balsam. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Internal balsam. .called also g/uten naturz. 

+ 5.= Bato sé. 2; fig. a preservative. Ods, 

1658 Sin T. Browne /ydriot. iv. (1736) 43 Noble Acts 
which are the Balsom of our Memories. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Dead Balsam..of myrrh and aloes.. for 
drying and absorbing the humours of dead bodies. 

6. Chem. Compounds, insoluble in water, con- 
sisting of resins mixed with volatile oils. Formerly 
only those oleo-resinous compounds which con- 
tained benzoic acid were called balsams: the Fr. 
éaume has this limited meaning. 

1673 Grew Anat, Roots iii. §21 A curious Balsame of a 
Citrine Colour ..I call it a Balsame; because it will not 
dissolvein water. 1819 CHILDREN Chern. sinal, 296 Resinous 
matters which afford benzoic acid when heated..one of the 
chief characteristics by which balsams are distinguished 
from resins, 

7. alirib., as in balsam-fir, -otl, -poplar, -lree. 

r60r Hoirann Pliny xxi. iv, The Balsame oile, called 
Balm, is of all others most pretious. 1695 Brackmore /’r. 
arth, 1.147 The fragrant Balsom-Tree distills around Her 
healing Riches. 1865 Parkman Champlain xii, (1875) 342 
The spruce, hemlock, balsam-fir, or pine. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 15/2 The Balsam Poplar and the Lombardy grow 
rapidly near water, 

II. 8. A tree yielding balsam: see Bato sé. 8. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wright Voc. (WV.) /139 Carpo bal- 

sami, balsaines blad. Ofobalsamum, balsames tear. 1651 

Jer. Taytor Course Serm, \.i.7 Falling like the tears of 

the balsam of Iudea. 1876 Hartey Wat. Wed. 629 Balsam 
of Tolu, a lofty evergreen tree. 


III. 9. A flowering plant, of the genus /m- 
fatiens, distinguished by its hooded and spurred 
coloured sepals, and thick succulent stem. Usually 
applied to /mpatiens Balsamina, an omamcntal 

arden flower producing under culture variegated 
double blossoms ; sometimes also to the yellow- 
flowered /. Noli-langere, found wild in Britain. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece . it. 379 Female Ralsams, Lark- 
spurs, Convolvulus, 1794 Martyn Koussean's Bot. xxv 
yo7 A wild species called Yellow Balsam aad by the 


BALSAM. 


familiar names of Quick-in-hand and Touch-me-not. 1884 
U.P, Mag. Apr. 149 The stand of balsams in the windows, 

10. Balsam Apple (or Balm Apple): a. pro- 
perly, name of species of Momordica (AL. Balsa- 
mina, Al. Charaniia), gourd-like plants with 
highly coloured fruits or ‘apples,’ also called ApAle 
of Jerusalem, and ‘Male’ Balsam Apple; b. ab- 
surdly, given also to the common garden Balsam 
(‘Female’ Balsam Apple) because both were called 
by early herbalists Balsamina: see BALSAMINE. 
Balsam-mint, Balsamint (or Malsam-lansy): 
ALECOST or Costmary ( 7anacelum Balsamita). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 441 The one is called the Male Balsem, 
or Balme apple. The other is called the female Balsem 
apple. 1597 GerARDE Heréa/ 11.1xx. (1633) 362 Balme apple 
or apple of Hierusalem grows but in hot countries. 1598 
Frorio, Caranza, the herb called the Balsam apple. 1611 
Cotcr., Balsamine, the balsam apple (whose oyle doth 
close up wounds like Balme). 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 
s.v., Balm, or Balsam-Apple (Female), a Plant ..a Foot 
and a half high, of a reddish Colour at the Bottom, etc. 

c1o00 AELFRic Gloss. in Wright Voc.(W.) /136 Sistmbrium, 
balsminte. 1578 Lyte Dodocrs 250 Balsamynte floureth in 
yey, and August. 1607 Torset. Four-f. Beasts 419 The 
herb called Baltsamint or Costmary. 1865 /#ted7. Observ. 
No. 36. 466 Balsam-tansy acted still more powerfully. 

+ B. as adj. Balmy, deliciously fragrant. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. i. it. 1v. i. 530 She will adventure 
all her estate. . for a Nectarean, a balsome kiss alone. 
Balsam (b§:lsam), v. [f. Batsam sé.] 

1. To anoint or impregnate with balsam ; to per- 


fume; to heal, salve. 

a 1666 Warton Wes. (1683) 398 Tranquillity succeeds our 
Brutish Wars, Balsoms our Wounds. a1670 Hacket Ads. 
Williams 1. (1693) 57 The Gifts of our young. . Age are very 
sweet, when theyare Balsam’d with Discretion. 1800 Moore 
Axnacreon \vi. 18 To balsam every mortal woe ! 

2. intr. (for ref.) To anoint oneself with balsam. 

1846 Stsmondi’s Lit. Europe 11. xxxviii. 520 To bathe and 
balsam in the streams of joy. 

3. Zrans. Yo embalm. rare. 

1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 222 [He] fell down dead 
-. We have had him balsamed and sent home. 

+ Ba lsamate, «. Os. rare. [ad. med.L. 
balsamatus, pa. pple. of dalsamare ; cf. late OF. 
balsamé.} EEmbalined. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. xcy. xvii, He made his ymage of laton 
.-In whiche he put his body balsomate. 

Balsamation (b§lsamé-fon, beel-).  [n. of ac- 
tion f. med.L. da/samare: see prec.} The process 
of embalming or preserving from putrefaction. 

1681 Phil, Codlect. X11. 104 An Universal Balsamation, or 
Conservation of all things Animal, or Vegetable. 1753 
Cuampers Cycd. Supp., Balsamation..the act or art of em- 
balming dead bodies. 

Balsamed (b9:lsimd), A//. a. 
-ED.] Covered with balsam. 

1854 J. Hose A/icrosc. 1. iii. (1867) 212 The specimen being 
placed on the balsamed surface. 

Balsamic (bélse'mik, b#l-), a. and sd, [f. Gr. 
Badoap-ov BALSAM +-Ic.] A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of, or yielding, balsam. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers u. ii. § ro A Gummy or Bal- 
samick Juyce. axr71r Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 228 
Gilead, on whose od’rous Top, Balsamick Gums, like liquid 
Amber, drop. 1805 Edin. Rev. V1. 411 Some balsamic pine. 

Having the delicate aromatic fragrance of 
balsam ; deliciously fragrant, balmy. 

1714 STEELE Solomon's Song, Breathes thro’ the Air a soft 
Balsamic Scent. 1873 Loner. A/onk. Casal. Mag. xxiii, 
The sweet Balsamic exhalations of the pine. 

3. Having the healing properties of balsam ; 
soothing, restorative, health-giving. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xi. 48 The uniuersall balsamick 
medicine. 1717 Lapy Montacu Left. 47 11. 39 Very bal- 
samic for disordered heads. 1793 T. Beppoes Let. Darwin 
72 The supposition that the sweet breath of the cow is heal- 
Ing and balsamic. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. 111. 479 The 
balsamic virtues of the royal hand. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or full of, the subtle health- 
ful influence or ‘radical balsam’ conceived of by 


alchemists ; cf. BALSAM sd. 4. 

1644 Dicny Nat. Bodies xxiii. § 8. 212 With three sortes of 
riuers or brookes, to runne through him. .the one of a gentle 
balsamike oyle. 1686 Goan Celest. Bod. 1. ix. 284 The 
proper Preservative, some would call it the Balsamick Spirit, 
of the Fruit is dislodged by the Cold. 1733 Cueyne Exg. 
Malady u. i. § 2. 113 To make the Luices [of the Body] Bote 
sweet, and balsamick. 

5. fig. Soothing, healing, gently restorative, balmy. 

1667 Decay Chr. Prety xvii. § 15. 357 Nor are those wounds 
ever like to close, till our zeal grow more balsamick. 1752 
Jounson Raméi, No. 202 ® 3 Sleep that sheds his balsamick 
anodynes only on the cottage. 1870 Deitzscu in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps.c. 3 Balsamic consolation, 

6. Intended to hold balsam. 

1818 J. Hopsnouse //ist. Fllustr. 557 The little balsamic 
vase called ‘ Lecythus,’ an unknown utensil of clay. 

B. sé. A soothing or healing medicine or appli- 


cation. Cf. BALM sd. 5, BALsaM sé, 2. 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (1742) 68 Harvest-Men.. 
stand most in Need of the greatest alsamics. 1756 NUGENT 
Gr. Tour 11. 423 This herb is reckoned such a sovereign 
balsamic, as to cure wounds almost with a touch. 1881 
Philadelphia Record No. 3443. 3 This balsamic had been 
brought hefore the Therapeutical Society. 

+ Balsa'mical, a. Oés. [f. prec. + -aL.] = prec. 

1605 TimME Quersit. 11. vi. 129 His balsamical vertue, or 
radical balsam. 1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 30 The 


(f BaLsam + 


644. 


| Balsamical humour of my Blood. 1695 Westmacotr Scvift. 


Herb. 147 The Tops and ‘Twigs of these resinous Plants.. 
emit Balsamical Effluviums. 

Balsa-mically, av. [f. prec.+-1y2.] After 
the manner of a balsam. 


+ Balsa‘micness. 0¢s. rave. [f. Bausamic + 
-NESS.] The quality of being balsamic; fragrancy. 

1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Vitis, This Wine has a 
Body, a Tartness, a Headiness, a Balsamickness or Perfume. 

Balsamiferous (b§lsimi-féras, bel-), a. [f. 
L. dalsam-um BALSAM + -(1)FEROUS.] Yielding or 
producing balsam. 

1683-4 Ropinson in PA2l, Trans. XXIX. 475 Balsami- 
ferous, Gummiferous, and Saccharine Plants, 1864 WEBSTER, 
Balsamodendron, a genus of balsamiferous plants. 

+Balsamine. Zot. Ods. [a F. balsamine, 
ad, Gr. Badoapivn balsam-plant, f. BadAcapov : see 
BALSAM sé. and -INE.] Book name for: a. BALSAM 
APPLE; b. theplant Balsam (Jmpatiens Balsamina). 
Fuchsius had distinguished these as Balsamine mas, 
and B. femina. 

(15sqz Fucusius Hist. St2rpiui2, Duo Balsamines genera 
damus. Primam, quam nos certioris discriminis gratia marem 
fecimus..Alteram, quam feminam nominauimus.] 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 441 By the name of Balsamine, you must now 
understand two sorts of apples..The one is called the Male 
Balsem, or Balme apple. 1794 Martyn Kousseax’s Bot, 
xxvi. 407 True Balsam, or more properly Balsamine. 

Balsamint, -mynt: see BALSAM sé. Io. 

+ Balsami‘tic, a. Obs. rare. In 7 balsamit- 
tique. fad. med.L. dalsamitic-us, f. balsamum : 
see -ITIC.}= BALSAMIic, Hence Balsamiticness. 

1667 WaterRHousE Five Lond. 39 Corrosion coming into 
the room of Balsamittiqueness, 

Ba‘lsamize, v. !Ods. [ad. med.L. dadsamiza-re, 
f. dalsamum : see -1zE.] To render balsamic. 

1748 Lond. Mag. 362 To balsamize the blood. 

+ Balsamo. Obs. [a. It. balsamo:—L. balsa- 
mum.|= BALSAM, BALSAMUM. 

594 GREENE Look, Glasse (1861) 124 Fetch balsamo, the 
kind preserve of life. 

Ba‘lsamous, @. ? ds. 

-0US.] = BALSAMIC. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conpit. 11. 76 A Cephalick bal- 
samous liniment. 1762 STeRNE 77. Shandy V. xxxvi. 125 
The radical moisture is .. an oily and balsamous substance. 

| Ba'lsamum. Ods. [a. L. balsamum, a. Gr. 
Badcapoy the balsam-tree, and its resin (prob. f. 
Semitic: cf. Heb. pwa desem, basdm, ‘spice’; though 
the LXX never render this word by BaAcapov, 
nor the Vulg. by éa/sawewm, words which do not 
occur in these versions. Occas. used in OE. 
in the general sense of BaLM, and in regular use 
from c140o to 17th c., in the specific senses, in 
which Basa is now substituted.] 

An aromatic resinous vegetable juice ; 
BauM sé. 1, BALSAM sd. 1. 

e885 K. ALrrep Beda ui. vill. (Bosw.), Héddern da bal- 
samum onwere. 1590 MARLowE 2ad Pt. Tamburi.w.ii, An 
ointment .. distilled from the purest balsamum. 1636 FEATLY 
Clavis Myst. viii. 100 ‘To discerne a sented poyson from Bal- 
samum. 

2. = Bau sd. 2-5. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8776 A prise oyntment of bavme 
and of balsamom. 1590 SHaxs. Com. Err. iv. i. 89, I haue 
bought The Oyle, the Balsamum, and Aqua-vite. a 1653 
G. Damier /dyZ ili. 113 To plaister o’re These Vicers witha 
Balsamum. Jig. v6or Cuester. Love's Mart. \xxxviii, 
Heart-curing Balsamum. a 1631 Donne Sevan. xli. 410 The 
Balsamum of this kisse. 

3. Alch.=BasaM sé. 4. 

@ 1631 DonneE Servi. xxxii. 313 Everything hath in it.. 
a naturall Balsamum; which if any wound or hurt which 
that Creature hath received be kept clean from Extrinsique 
putrefaction, will heal of itself. 1650 French Chym. Dict., 
Balsamum is a substance of bodies preserving things from 
putrefaction. ' ; 

4. A tree yielding balm or balsam ; = BALSAM 56.8. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xviii. (1495) 614 The 
bowes of Balsamum ben softly kytte wyth a knyfe of boon. 

5. alirib., as in balsamum-tree ( = prec.). 

1603 Sir C. Heypon Fud. Astrol. xxii. 485 The Viper de- 
lighteth in the shadow of the Balsamum tree. 

alsamy (b9'lsami), a. [f. Bansam sd, +-¥1.] 
Balsam-like in aromatic fragrance, balmy. 

1687 FLover Jouch-st. Med. 1.267 The Herb smells Bal- 
samy. 1880 Miss Birp Fafax 1. 357 The trees flung their 
balsamy aromatic scent .. upon the air. 

Balsome, -um, obs. forms of BALSAM. 

Balstone, corrupt form of Bauson. 

Balter, v. Ods. exc. dial. Also 7 baulter, 
8-y dal. bauter. [prob. from ON ; cf. Da. baltre, 
boltre to wallow, welter, tumble. See also BOULTER. 
The connexion between senses 1 and 2 and the 
others is not clear, but it may be either through 
the notion of tzembling (the hair), or of wellering.] 

+ 1. zz¢v. To tumble about. to dance clumsily. 

¢ 1325 EL. E. Altit. P. B. 103 Pay ben bobe blynde & balter- 
ande cruppelez. /éid. C. 459 Lilybe of his wodbynde he 
balteres ber vnde[r]. 1440 Alorte Arth. (Roxb.) 66 He [the 
bear] baltyrde, he bleryde, He braundyschte thereafter. 
a 1800 Colkelbie Sow. 302 (JAM.) Sum trottit . . Sum balterit. 

2. trans. (See quot.) dza/, 

1873 IV hithy Gloss. (&. D. S.), Bauter, to tread in a clown- 
ish manner, as an ox does the grass. 


[fi L. balsam-um + 


BALUSTRADE. 


3. ‘rans. To tangle, ‘mat’ (the hair). 

1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 216 To baulter one's 
hair, complicare crines. 1879 Shropsh. Gloss. (E.D. S.), 
Bautered, tangled, unkempt ; said of hair. 

4. irans. Yo clot or clog with anything sticky. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny xxix. ii, Filthy excrements hanging to 
sheeps tailes.. baltered together into round pils or bals. 
{See BaLTER sb.J 

5. intr. (for ref.) To form tangled knots or clots, 
to stick together by coagulation. 

1601 HoLianp Piiny xu. xvii, It [a goat’s beard] baltereth 
and cluttereth into knots and balls. 

Balter, sd. dial, [f. prec. vb] A clot, a 
coagulated Jump. 

Mod. Northampton dial, Batter is said to be baltered 
when the flour is not all mixed, but hangs together in small 
dry lumps which are called balters. 

Baltimore (bd'ltimée1). Also Baltimore- 
bird, -oriole. [See quot.; Lord Baltimore was 
formerly proprietor of Maryland.] A bird (Zc¢erus 
Baltimoriz) of the Starling family, found through- 
out North America. 

1730 Mortimer in PAil. Trans. X XVI. 432 The Baltimore 
Bird hath its Name from being of the same Colour with 
Lord Baltimore’s Coat of Arms. 1813 A. Witson Baltimore 
Bird Wks. 279 The orange, black-capped Baltimore is seen. 
1868 Woop Homes without H. xiii. 239 The Baltimore Oriole 
.. coloured with orange and black in bold contrast. 

Baluster (beldstaz). Forms: 7— baluster ; 
also 7 ballester, 7-8 balluster, -aster, -ister, 
balister. See also BanisTER. [a. F. da/es/ve masc. 
‘baluster,’ 16th c. ad. It. da/austvo in same sense ; 
so named from It. da/austa, balaustra (F. balauste, 
balustre fem. in Cotgrave 1611), in Florio da/- 
austo ‘the blossom of the wild pomegranate’ (L. 
balaustium, a. Gr, Baxavotioy in same sense), on 
account of the resemblance of a baluster to the 
double-curving calyx-tube of this flower. In 
English, corrupted already in 17th c. to darrester, 
-isler, bannisler, BANISTER, which last is now, in 
sense 3, the prevailing form.] 

Ll. A short pillar or column, of circular section, 
and curving outline (properly, double -curved), 
slender above and swelling below into an elliptical 
or pear-shaped bulge ; usually applied in a series 
called a dalustrade. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 107 a, Planched ouer and rayled 
about with ballisters. 161: CotcR., Badustres, Ballisters; 
little, round, and short pillars, ranked on the outside of 
Cloisters, Terraces, Galleries, etc. 1697 C’fess D'’ Aunoy’s 
Trav. Spain (1706) 125 Her Bed-Head was adorned with 
four Rows of little Copper Ballisters. 1716-8 Lavy Mon- 
TacuE Lett. 37 1. 153 Marble galleries.. with marble ba- 
lusters. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 37 What are 
called baluster columns, or short pillars, turned in a lathe, not 
unlike Elizabethan balusters, bulging in the middle. 

b. A similar pillar used in a window. 

1844 F. Patey C4. Restorers 5 Belfry windows, each of two 
lights, separated by a baluster shaft. 1861 ParKer Goth. 
Archit. (1874) 319 Baluster, in windows, a small pillar swell- 
ing in the middle, : ; 

2. A slender upright post or pillar of any shape 
supporting a rail; in f/. a railing or balustrade. 

1663 Flagellunt or O. Cronzwell (1672) 189 Environed with 
Rails and Ballasters four square covered with Velvet. 1682 
WHELER Journ. Greece . 204 An Area. with Balusters or 
Rails about it. 1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl, Hist. 17th c. 1. v. 101% 
The Sanctuary was a Place in the Choir.. separated by 
Balusters, 1787 Beckrorp /fa/y (1834) Il. 326 Enriched with 
balusters of rich bronze. . y 

3. (Usually in f/.) The upright posts or rails 
which support the handrail, and guard the side, 
of a staircase; often applied to the whole struc- 
ture of uprights and handrail. Now more usually 
BANISTER(S, q. V. 

1753 World 22 Nov., The Bedlamites leap'd over the Ba- 
listers of the Staircase. 1823 P. NicHoLson Pract. Build. 
200 Balusters are vertical pieces fixed on the steps for sup- 
porting the hand-rail. 1853 C4. duchester 1. 42 A staircase 
.. of a rich brown colour .. so also were the balusters. 

4. collect. sing. A balustrade, or protective railing. 
arch. 

1644 EveLYN Jem. (1857) 1. 67 A border of freestone .. with 
a rail and baluster of pure white marble. 1670 LassEts Voy. 
Italy 11. 29 A continual baluster, or row of rayles. a@17z0 
SueFrietp (Dk, Buckhm.) Ws. (1753) I]. 221 These stairs 
.. are so very easy, there is no need of leaning on the iron 
balluster. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour I. 116 The choir Is sepa- 
rated from the body of the church by a ballister. 

5. Class. Arch. ‘The lateral part of the volute 
of an Ionic capital.’ Gwilt. 

Ba‘lustered, ///.a.; also 7 ballis-, balustred. 
[f. prec.+-ED2.] Furnished with, or enclosed by, 
balusters. : 

1644 Evetyn J/em. (1819) I. 45 The upper terrace .. with 
double declivities, arched and baluster’d. 1655 F. G. 
Scudery’s Artamencs vi. \\. 106 We passed through a long 
ascent rayled and ballistred. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxo. 1.859 
A black Marble ballastred. 

Balustrade (baldstré1'd).  [a. F. balustrade, 
f. balustre BALUSTER, after It. ba/ausiraia, Sp. ba- 
lausirada.) A row of balusters, surmounted by 
a rail or coping, forming an ornamental parapet 
or barrier along the edge of a terrace, balcony, etc. 

1644 EveLYn Jem. (1857) 1.96. terrace at each side having 
rusticuncut balustrades. 1749 Lapy Montacue Lef#. 48 III. 


BALUSTRADED. 


82 The magnificent bath .. circled by a marble balustrade. 
18z0 Keats St, Ages xxii, Her faltering hand upon the 
halustrade, Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 1870 F. 
Wuson Ch. Liudis/. 102 ‘Vhe altar rail is a turned halustrade. 

Jig. 1829 Scotr AnueofG. ii,‘ My arni,’ she said, ‘is but 
a slight balustrade. 

Balustraded (bie:listrérdéd), pp/. a.; also 8 
-ated. [f. prec.+-#2.] Furnished with a balustrade. 

1774 Pennant Your Scot. 1 Galleries... open and balus- 
trated in front. 1876 Birackmore Criffs II. viii. 130 ‘Yhe 
balustraded galler 

Ba:lustra-ding. [f. as pree. + -InG1; ef. 
ratling |  Balustrade-work. 

1880 L. Wattace Ben-hur iv.v, The lines of division were 
guarded by low balustrading, broken by massive pedestals. 

Baly\e, Balyfie, -yve, obs. forns of Baiury, 
Bais, Barr, 

Balyngar, obs. form of BALINGER. 

Balza, variant of Bausa. 

|| Balzan. Ods. [Fr.; cf. Bauson.] (See quot.) 

1660 Howe. Dict., Balzan, or a horse that hath four white 
feet, (It.j cavallo dulzano, (V'r.] cheval balzan, 

Balzarine (be'Izar7:n). A light dress-fabric of 
mixed cotton and wool. 

1864 WeesTerR cites SIMMONDS. 

Bam (bem), v. s/azg. Also 8 bamb. [Of the 
same age as BAMBooZLE, of which it appears to 
be either an abbreviation (cf. the Za//er No. 230 on 
phisz., hipps., mobb., posz., rep., ‘and many more’ 
‘Refinements of Twenty Years past’), or else the 
source of its first syllable.] 

trans. To hoax, practise on the credulity of, 
deceive, impose upon, cozen. 

1738 Swirr Polite Conv, i, Whs. (1755) X1. 214 Her lady- 
ship was plaguily bamb’d. 1747 Garrick Miss tx Teens u. 
i, I'll break a lamp, bully aconstable, bam a justice, or bilk 
a box-keeper, with any man. a@ 1977 Foote (in Webster), 
_Some conspiracy .. to bam, to chouse me out of my money. 
1830 Marryat Aing’s Owx xlix, Now you're bamming me 
—don’t attempt to put such stories off on your old Bann 

b. adbsol. or intr, To hoax, impose upon the 

credulous, 
_ 1707 CinBer Double Gallant 1. ii. (1736) 19 ‘ Pray, Sir, what 
is't you do understand?’ Sozud. ‘ Bite, Bam, and the best 
of the Lay, old Boy.’ 1825 R. Warp Jremaine 111, xxi. 
379, | should say Rector was bamming. 1859 G. Massey in 
Sat. Rev. 5 Mar,, Our greatest of men is Harlequin Pain, 
‘The Times’ says so, and ‘the Times’ cannot bam ! 

Bam, sd. slang. [f. prec. vb.] <A story in- 
tended to impose upon the credulous ; a hoax or 
imposition. 

176z Foote Orators1.i, He is all upon his fun; he lecture! 
-why, 'tis all but a bam. 181g Scott Guy A/ iii, Humble 
efforts at jocularity chiefly confined to what were then called 
bites and bams, since denominated hoaxes and quizzes. 

{|Bambino (bamb/-no). [It., dim. of damdbo 
silly ; the same root is found in L. damébalzo dolt, 
blockhead, Gr. BapBatvew, BapBadrifev to stam- 
mer.] A child, a baby; sec. an image of the 
infant Jesus in swaddling-clothes, exhibited at 
Christmas in churches in Italy. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shaudy (1802) 111. xiv. 302 When a state- 
orator has..hid his bambino in his mantle so cunningly. 
1863 Geo, Exiot Romola xxxiii, I'll bring you some break- 
fast, and show youthe bambino. 1866 Howe.ts Vencet. Life 
xvii, 258 A hideous Bambino, and a Madonna in crinoline, 


Bambocciade. [ad. F.dambochade, It. bamboc- 
ctala, {. bamboccio child, simpleton, puppet (f. 
bambo, see prec.), given as nickname to the painter 
Peter de Laer.] A painting of rustic and grotesque 
scenes, especially from low life. 

1868 in Cuampens Encycl. 

Bamboo (b%mbz) Forms: 6 bambus, 6-7 
bambo (?-os), 7 pambou, bambou, bambouse, 
bambow, 7-8 bamboe, 7-9 bambu, 8- bamboo. 
[Original source doubtful ; now in Malay (Central 
Sumatra), Sundanese, and Javanese (WW. and Cen- 
tral Java) bambi; but some consider it an intro- 
duced word there, and take the original to be 
Canarese Adnbi or banwwu. The native word in 
the Concan, in 16th c., was represented by the 
Portuguese as wamébu, still found after 1600. Cf. 
Du. bamboes (=-tis), G. bambus, Fr. bambou, It., 
Sp. and Pg. dambu, mod.L. bambiisa; the forms 
bambus, -bous, -bouse, come through Du, which 
seems to have been the Ituropean lang. in which 
the word first appeared with initial 4; the final s 
in Du., etc. is not explained.] 

l. A genus of giant-grasses (genus Bambusa), 
numerous species of which are common through- 
out the tropics. Also the stem of any of these 
used as a stick, or as material. 

{z563 Garcia pe Orta Stonples e Drogues 194 Aquellas 
canas daquella arvore chamam os Indios, onde nasce, marmbu. 
(The canes of that tree the Indians where it grows call 
maanbu.\{ 1598 W. Putturs Linschoten’s Trav. Ind. (1864) 
174 A thicke Reed, as big as a inans legge, which is called 
Bambus. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. UH. 1. 258 The houses are 
made of Canes which they call Bambos. 1662 GersirR 
Prine. 3 Vambouses, as they call the Poles to which they 
tyea Woollen Hammactolyein. 1671 PAtl. Trans. V1.3010 
Very artificial boats .. made of large Canes, called Bambu. 


1681 R. Knox /Yist. Ceylon 37 The ends of the Bambou.. 
are largely tipped with silver. 1687 A. Lovett Thevenot's 
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Trav. Wt. t. xxxi. 54 The pambous that serve for palanquins. 
1697 Dampter Moy. (1729) ILL. 1. 324 Bamboes grow here but 
too plentifully. 1748 Anson Moy. ut. v. 341 Mast, yard, boom 
and outriggers, are all made of bamboo, a 1826 Hur 
Eveu. Walk Bengal, Beneath the hamboo's arched bough, 
1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot. u. 281 The light, hollow, jointed 
stems of the Bainhoo. [1884 Athenzau 26 Apr. 539/1 The 
palms aud bambusas of a sub-tropical garden.] 

2. attrib, as bamboo cane, reed ; esp. when uscd 
as a material, as damboo-basket, -book, -cane; also 
parasynthetic deriv., as banboo-coloured, -walled, 
Bamboo-coolie, one that carries loads suspended 


on bamboos. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2099/4 A small Bambow Cane, with 
a black Head. 1737 G. Smit Cur, Re/at, I. i. 66 Twisted 
together with Bambo's Reeds. /i2. iti. 390 A Bamboe Cane, 
which was about 18 or 20 Foot long. 1796 SrevMAN Sucrsncauu, 
I. ix. Another followed behind with a bambvo-rattan. 1800 
Wettincton in Gurw. Disf, 1.79 Carriage for the tents | will 
not be required] excepting a few bamboo coolies. 1858 
W. Ens Vs. Aladagascar iv. 108 Vow cane or bainboo- 
walled cottages. 1862 Mayurw Cri. Prisous 62 The 
player on the bamboo-flute. Hg! Tite Hist. Relig. 36 
‘The Bamboo-books supply many details about hiin. 

Bamboo, v. [f. prec. sb.] To beat or ‘cane’ 
with a bamboo. Hence Bamboo'ing vé/. sd. 

1816 ‘Quiz,’ Grand Master vu. 213 Or else they wou'd 
Get most confoundedly bamboo’d. 1818 J. M'Leop Voy. A/. 
ceste ii. (1820) 42 One [Chinese] pickpocket .. received a 
very severe bamhooing. a 1845 Syp. SmitH quoted in Von- 
conf. V. 266 Wellington bamboos his followers, and Peel 
bamboozles them. . 

Bamboozle (b%mbi-z'l), v.; also 8 bam- 
bouzle. [Appears about 1706; mentioned in the 
Tatler No. 230 (on ‘the continual Corruption of 
our English Tongue’) among other slang terms 
(banter, put, kidney, sham, mob, bubble, bully, etc.) 
reccntly invented or brought into vogue. Prob. 
therefore of cant origin; the statement that it is 
a Gipsy word wants proof. Cf. the similar dom-, 
bumbace, in Sc. writers since ¢1725, and Bam.] 

lL. trans. To deceive by trickery, hoax, cozen, 
impose upon. 

1703 Cipper She wou'd, etc. u. i. (1736) 34 Sham Proofs, 
that they propos’d to bamboozle me with. 1710 Swirt 7atler 
No. 230 P 7 Certain Words invented by some pretty Fellows, 
such as Banter, Bamboozle, Country Put.. some of which 
are now struggling forthe vogue. 1847 Barnam St. Cizthd. 
in /itgol. Leg. (1877) 217 It’s supposed by this trick he bam. 
boozled Old Nick. : , 

b. aéso/. or intr. To practise trickery. 

1703 Cinner She wou'd, etc. 1v.i, The old Rogue .. knows 
how to Bamboozle. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighd. 
ix. 143 You wouldn't even bamboozle a little at a bazaar. 

2. To mystify, perplex, confound. 

1712 ArBuTHNoT Fohn Bull (1755) 89 After Nic. had bam- 
bouzled John a while about the 18,000 and the 28,000. 1854 
Mrs. Gaskett North & S.x\, He fairly bamboozles me. He 
is two chaps. J 

3. To bamboozle away: to gct rid of by bam- 
boozling. Zo bamboozle inlo: to persuade to a 
belief or course of action by bamboozling. 72 
bamboozle oul of: to take away (something) trickily 
from (a person). Cf. ARGUE z. 8, 9. 

1716 Rowe Siter t. i. 19 You intend to bambouzle me out of 
a Beef Stake. 1728 Earpery tr. Burnet’s St. Dead 1. 89 
The Gnosticks bambouzled away all the Corporeal resurrec- 
tion. 1878 BLack Green Past, xli. 326 Who has bamboozled 
himself into the erroneous belief that, etc. 

Bamboozle, sé. [f. prec.] Bamboozling. 

1703 Cinser She wou'd, etc. wv. i. (1736) 53 1'll have a touch 
of the Bamboozle with him. 186% Sa/. Rev, 16 Feb. 6/2 Go- 
vernment by bamboozle always presents considerable advan- 
tages at first sight. 

Bamboozled, //. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED.] 
Deceived or mystified by trickery, hoaxed, cozened. 

1866 Sixpenny Mag. Jan. 372/2 His daughter... fled back 
to her bamboozled parent. 

Bamboozlement (b&mb7z’lmént). [f. as 
prec.+-MENT.] The action or process of bam- 
boozling ; tricky deception or mystification. 

1855 Scot. Rev. 188 Washington Irving .. exercises .. his 
rare powers of bamboozlement and laughter-stirring. 1865 
Morn. Star 19 June, Attempting our bamboozlement when 
the facts are patent to everybody. 

Bamboozler (bimb/zla1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who hoaxes or mystifies by trickcry. 

171z ArsutHnot Fohn Bull (1755) 58 Fellows, they call 
banterers and bainboozlers, that play such tricks. 

Bamboo‘zling, v4/. sé. = BamBpoozLEMENT. 

1709 STEELE Zatler No. 31 P 7 Sir, | perceive this is to 
you all damboosling .. All this good language was lost 
upon him. 1812 J. & H. Sautn Reject. Addr. v. (1873) 
35 The dramatic bamboozling they have hitherto laboured 
under, 

Bambosh. s/ang. [App. f. Bast + Bosu.] De- 
ceptive humbug. 

1865 Day of Rest Oct. 585 I was deaf to all that bambosh. 

Bambusa: see [31MBoo, 

Bame, obs. form of Bab. 

Ban (ben), v. Forms: 1 banna-n, bonna-n, 
3 banni-en, bouni-en, banni, 3-5 banne-n, -yn, 
3-7 banne, 4-5 bann, (6 bawn), 4- ban. In- 
flexions: see below. [OF. éasnan, pa. t. béonn, 
pa. pple. Janzen, to summon (also aéannan and 
gebannan to proclaim, summon) = OFTris. danza, 


onna (pa. t. 621, dante) to proclaim, command, | 


BAN. 


OMG. édannan, MEG. and MDu. dannen, ON. 
banna (pa. t. bannada) to prohibit, interdict, curse, 
Sw. banna to reprove, chide, dannas to curse, Da. 
bande to curse, cxccrate:—OTcut. *bannan ‘to 
proclaiin under penalty, or with a threat,’ perhaps 
orig. merely ‘to proclaim, publicly announce’, f. 
toot da-, cogn. w. Gr. pa-, 1. fa-, speak. In OF. 
(as in ONG.,, OS., and MIIG.) a strong verb; Lut 
with weak pa.t. and pple. édanned, already in 
Layamon. Sense 1 is front OF, ; the othersenses, 
first in north, dial., are probably from ON. Cf. 
Ban sé., which may also have re-acted on the verb.] 
I. Tosummon. [from OF}. 

+1. ¢rans. To summon by proclamation. (Chiefly, 
in early usc, to arms.) Obs. 

arooo Cynewoucr Riddles ii. in Sweet Reader 180 I wilum 
ic to hilde hléodre bonne wilgehlédan, 1048 O. /. Chron., 
Hét se cyning bannan fit here. 1205 Lay. 8054 Pe king lette 
blawen & bonnien[rzgo bannij hisferden. c¢ 1250 Gen. & Lx, 
3213 Pharaon bannede vt his here. c 1380.Si7 Ferumb. 5424 
Aj3en ys broper wende he faste..Wip opre pat he gan 
banne. : 

+b. To call forth, call for (things\. Ods. 

1z05 Lay. 22288 Heo ruokeden burnen, bonneden helines, 
Lbid. 27132 Summe bonneden wepnen, ¢1325 4.2. AlUt./’. 
B. 629, I shall.. brynge a morsel of bred to banne your 
herte. 

II. To curse, anathematize, interdict. 

ON., tand med.L. bannum.] 

2. To curse, imprecate damnation upon. arch. 

1275 Prov, Alfred 441 in O. F, Afisc. 129 He sal banne 
pat wi3t pat him first tazte. 1375 BarsBour Bruce xv. 536 


[from 


* Quhen wiffis vald thar childir ban, ‘Thai wald.. Beteche 


thame to the blak dowglass. 1460 /'o/. Kel. & L. Poems 
180 And some men ban the, & some men blesse. a@ 1555 
Latimer Serm. & Kein. (1845) 302 They will curse and ban 
.. even into the deep pit of hell, all that gainsay their 
appetite. 1607 Heywoop Fayre Afayde Wks. I]. 72 Banne 
my starres. 1621 Quarces Div. Poens, Esther xvii, An- 
other bannes the night his sonnes were borne. 1718 Mottecx 
Quix.(2733) 1. 165 Sancho. . bann’d his Master to the botton- 
less Pit. 1827 Hoop //ero §& 4. xxi, And bans his labour 
like a hopeless slave. 1868 Morris Yasou i. 110 Ever she 
blessed the old and banned the new. 

+b. with sudbord. cl. Obs. 

1350 !V1ll, Palerne 1644, 1 may banne pat I was born. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 96, I curse and bi.1ne That ever slepe 
was made for eye. 1557 Tottell’s AZésc. \ \rb.) 191 And now 
they banne that they were borne. 

3. zutr. To curse, utter curses. ax %. 

@ 1300 Cursor 34. 12050 To teche him..no.tobann. 1583 
Stuspes Anat. Abdus. 72 Then fell she to sweare .. and 
banne. 1609 Davies in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 183 {ike a fiend, 
he banned with his breath. 1673 Suapwe tt Lfsoiw Wells 
it. Wks. 1720 II. 221 Ay, now you ban and curse, you wretch. 
1762 Cuurcuitt Ghost u. Poems I. 209 Then shall Ile ban 
at Heaven's decrees. 1820 Byron A/org. Afag. xxxv, Yet 
harsh and haughty, as he lay he bann’d. ; 

4. frans. and absol. To chide, address with angry 


and maledictory language. dta/. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 3485 When bou bannes any man, 
In wham pou fyndes na gilt to ban. c1gq00 Vestr. fray xu. 
4935 Neuer buerne will vs blame, ne ban for our dede. 157 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 132 Bitter speeches, wherewith 
we vse to curse and ban our neighbors. 17941n Durns Wks. 
IV. 176 Even though she bans and scaulds a wee. 1816 
Scott Autig. xxvi, And scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that 
will scauld and ban wi’ her. wen 

5. To pronounce an ecclesiastical curse upon, 
to anathematize. arch. 

1303 R. Bruxne //and/. Synne 9176 Pe prest hem bannede. 
c1400 Afol, Loli. 26 Pei... bannun him, or puttun hiin out of 
comyn, or haldun him cursid. ai Haroinc Chron. |\xxxvii, 
The Church also may banne full sore those striues. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 20 Banne, annathenatizare, 1814 Scott Ld. 
{sles 1. xxviii, Bans all who aid thee in the strife. 1874 
Hoitann J/istr. AJanse ix. 155 As rose the priest With power 
to bless and right to ban, a ; 

6. To interdict, proscribe, prohibit: a. a thing. 

1816 Byron /’ris. CAtdion i, To whom the goodly earth and 
air Are bann'd and barr'd. 1832 Lytron Lug. Aram vy. vii, 
The sublime and shaded mysteries that are banned mortal- 
ity. 1865 Lecxy Aation, (1878) 11. 41 The religion of the 
immense majority .. was banned and proscribed. 

b. a person. 

1848 Kincstey Satut's Trag. ut. ii. 185 No foe Can ban 
us from that rest. 1863 W. Story Roba di Roma xv. 320 
He banned them fromthe city. 1874 Brackte Se//-Cult, 86 
You may .. ban yourself from voluntarily marching into it. 

Ban (ben), ss. Forms: 3- ban; 3-7 banne, 
4-6 bane, 9 bann. [Partly a. OF. dan, with in- 
fluence of med.L. bannum ; partly from Bay v. 
Ultimately all these go back to the same source; 
F. dan ‘proclamation, publication, summons, pro- 
scription, outlawry, banishment, assemblage of 
military vassals’ was:—late L. dav, ad, Teut. 
(OHG., MIIG., OS., OFris., MDu.) das, bar, sb. 
‘proclamation commanding or forbidding under 
threat or penalty,’ f. dav-an to Ban. The simple 
sb. dann does not appear in OE., which had however 
stbann, rare ME. Ipan ‘ proclamation, edict, f. the 
deriv. gedannan. The ON, ann ‘excommunica- 
tion, interdict, prohibition, curse,” secms too late 
to have becn the source of the Ting. But. as OL. 
had the vb. davan, ban from OF. easily assumed 
the position of its vbl. sb., aud the two words, with 
the mcd.L.. davuwm, -us, in its various legn] and 
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ecclesiastical uses, subseq. re-acted upon each other, 
so that the development of sense is complicated.] 

I. Authoritative proclamation, and attached 
senses, from Fr. 

1. A public proclamation or edict; a summons 
by public proclamation. Chiefly, in early use, a 
summons to arms. 

1297 R. Grouc. 188 Per come to bys rounde table, as he 
sende ys ban, Aunsel kyng of Scotlond, and al so Vryan. 
c 1325 £. £. Addit, P, B. 1361 Baltazar pur3 Babiloyn his 
banne gart crye. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 2252 Pe bane is so 
maked. a1400 in Eng. Gilds. 359 To w[h]eche selynge lat 
crye pe ban porghe be town. c 1450 LoNeELicu Graz/ li, 761 
That 3e a bane dyde crye thorwh-owt 3oure lond.. Atte the 
brigge to iusten withaknyht. [1641 Termes de la Ley 37b, 
Bans is common and ordinary amongst the Feudists, and 
signifies a proclamation, or any publike notice.]} 

|| 2. a. In feudal usage: The gathering of the 
(French) king’s vassals for war; the whole body 
of vassals so assembled, or liable to be summoned ; 
originally, the same as arr2ére-ban: in the 16th c.. 
French usage created a distinction between bax 
and arrzere-ban, for which see the latter word. 

b. In actual use: In the French military system, 
the daz is the younger and more effective part of 
the population liable to serve in the militia or 
national guard, the arvzere-bax the reserve, con- 
sisting of the older citizens; in the Prussian sys- 
tem, the first and second éazs are the two divisions 
of the Landwehr. 

&@ at2z50 Owl & Night. 390 Ich fol3i than a3te manne, An 
flo bi ni3t in hore banne. 1591 Unton Cor~. (1847) 54 He 
hath sente abroad to assemble his van and arriere van. 1671 
Crowne Fzliana 1. 8 The Ban and the Arnerban are met 
arm’d in the field to choose a king. 1683 TempLe JZen. 
Wks. 1731 I. 392 France was at such a Pinch... that they 
call’d their Ban and Arriere Ban, the assembling whereof 
had been long disus’d, and in a manner antiquated. 1818 
Hata Avid. Ages u. ii, The ban was sometimes convoked, 
that is, the possessors of the fiefs were called upon for 
military services. 1874 BouTett Arms § Arm. vii. 98 The 
act of calling together the vassals in armed array, was en- 
titled ‘ convoking the ban.’ 

b. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 38/1 The roo cohorts of the 
first Ban of the National Guards. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
555 The term of service {in Prussian Army] was fixed at 
twenty years, three of which were to be passed in the ranks 
of the regular army, two in the reserve, eight in the Land- 
wehr of the first ban, and seven in that of the second ban. 

{| 3. Sentence of banishment; whence ‘to keep,’ 
or ‘break his ban.’ (A Gallicism.) 

1873 Burton /7ist. Scot. V. \viii. 236 Arran, hearing alarm- 
ing rumours, broke his ban at Kinniel and hurried to Court. 

II. Proclamation of marriage: in this sense 
always in £/., now spelt BAnNns, q.v. 

IIT. Anathematization, curse. 

4. A formal ecclesiastical denunciation; ana- 
thema, interdict, excommunication. 


1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 43, I stonde a cursed and am, 


in the popes banne. 1638 Pexz?. Conf. vii. (1657) 115 The 
third Ban is upon those that affirm the Confession of all sins 
..to be impossible. 1814 Scotr Ld. /sées 11. xxiv, A wretch, 
beneath the ban Of Pope and Church. 1860 R. VauGHAN 
Mystics 1. 164 Strasburg, and all the states which adhere to 
Louis, are placed under the bann. 

b. fig. or trans. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 45 All of whom this arch- 
pontiff of the ‘ rights of men’ puts into the sweeping clause 
of ban and anathema, 

5. gen. A curse, having, or supposed to have, 
supernatural sanction, and baleful influence. 

1602 SHAKS. ‘fam. ut. il. 269 With Hecats Ban, thrice 
blasted, thrice infected. 1822 Byron Werner u. 1.84 A pro- 
digal son, beneath his father’s ban. 1829 Scotr Desonol. 
i. 4t The negro pines to death who is laid under the ban of 
an Obi woman. 1874 H. Reynotps Yohn Baft. iii. § 4. 221 
The land might be smitten by the ban which once fell upon 
the Canaanites. 

6. An imprecation of a curse, an execration or 
malediction expressing anger. 

1596 Srexser F, Q. 111. vii. 39 With blasphemous bannes. 
1605 Suaxs. Lear ui. ili. 19 Sometimes with Lunaticke bans, 
sometime with Praiers, 1783-94 W. BLaKe Songs of Exp., 
London 7 \n every ban, The mind-forged manacles I hear. 
1879 LoweLt Poet. Wks. 381/2 With many a ban the fisher- 
man Had stumbled o’er and spurned it. 

IV. Denunciation, prohibition. 

7. A formal and authoritative prohibition; a 
prohibitory command or edict, an interdict. 

1667 Mitton ?. L.1x.925 Totaste it under banne to touch, 
1845 R. Hamitton Pop. Educ. vi. 126 Bring back the age 
when Revelation was proscribed. Once more set the ban 
upon it. 1872 FREEMAN Nors. Cong, (1876) 1V. xviii. 291 
The teaching which put a ban on the flesh of the horse as 
the food of Christianmen. /did. V. xxiv. 489 The ban against 
the tournament was fruitless. 

8. A proclamation issued against any one by the 
civil power ; sentence of outlawry; esp. ‘ Ban of 
the (Holy Roman) Empire.’ 

a@1674 CrareNDON //ist, Red. 1.1. (1702) 14 The Prince 
Electour .. had .. incurred the Ban of the Empire in an 
Imperial Dyet. 1708 Loxd. Gaz. No. 4451/1 To Day the 
Duke of Mantua was put to the Ban of the Empire. 1810 
CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 82 Charles V had pronounced the 
ban upon him [Luther] and limited his safe convoy to one 
and twenty days. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) III. 
xviil, 403 The Preabytecians .. were under the ban of the 
law. 1832 Ht. Martineau /redaxd v. 80 Under ban for 
-urning his late dwelling. 
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9. fig. Practical denunciation, prohibition, or 
outlawry, not formally pronounced, as that of 
society or public opinion. 

1839 Harram //ist, Lit. IV. iW. ii. § 21 Still under the ban 
of an orthodox clergy. 1859 Mitt Liberty ii. 58 Opinions 
which are under the ban of society. 1863 Kemate Resid. 
Georgia 11 Free from the chain .. of slavery; but they are 
not the less under a ban. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 77 
What are the objects upon which. .the ban of morality is set? 

|| Ban (been), sd.2 [Pers. ie ban lord, master, 

keeper; brought into Europe by the Avars who 
ruled in Slavonic countries subject to Hungary.] 
The name given to the governor or viceroy of cer- 
tain military districts in Hungary, Slavonia, and 
Croatia, who takes the command in time of war. 
_ Hence: Banate, Bannat, the district under the 
jurisdiction of a ban, as the Hungarian Banate, 
the Banate of Croatia ; Banal a., of or pertaining 
to a ban; sé. a Banate. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 381 The Hungarian Bans... are 
Presidents or Gouernors of some Kingdomes belonging to 
that Kingdom, as Dalmatia, Croatia, Slauonia, Seruia and 
others, 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2224/3 The Ban of Croatia had 
.. drawn together the Imperial Troops ..to oppose their 
design. 1804 CampBeLL 7rk. Lady, On Transylvania’s 
Bannat When the Crescent shone afar. 1832 tr. Szssnondt’s 
Ital. Repub, xi. 255 The kingdom of Bosnia, and the bannat 
of Sclavonia. 1835 Pexny Cycé. 111. 359/2 The Banal Frontier 
was formed in the course of the year 1696. 1860 R. D. in 
Vac. Tour 107 Numerous dukes, princes, and bans .. exer- 
cised sway in the country now called Servia. 


Banal (bénal, banal), ¢.; also 8-9 bannal. 


[a. F. danal, in Cotgr. dannal, f. ban :—med.L. 


bannum : see BAN s6.1, and -au}.J 


1. Of or belonging to compulsory feudal service. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Bannal-Mill, akind of feudal 
service, whereby the tenants of a certain district are obliged 
to carry their corn to be ground at a certain mill, and to be 
baked at a certain oven for the benefit of the lord. 1864 
Sir F. Parcrave Norm. §& Eng. 1V. 281 A bannal-oven of 
which the lord enjoyed the monopoly. 

2. (From the intermediate sense of, Open to the 
use of all the community): Commonplace, common, 
trite; trivial, petty. 

(1837 Athenzum No. 504. 453 These dannales personages 
are ‘much of a muchness.’] 1864 V. § Q. Ser. in. VI. 480 
Facetious fools .. set up the banal laugh. 1868 BrowNiNnG 
Ring & Bk. x.820 You must show the warrant, just The banal 
scrap, clerk's scribble. 1883 R. Burton & Cam. Gold Coast 
I. iii. 54 Prizes were banal as medals after a modern war. 

Banality (bane 'liti). [ad. F. danalizé, f. banal: 
see prec. and -ALITY.] 

1. Anything trite or trivial ; a commonplace. 

1861 SaALa Tw. round Clock 244 That he is getting old, or 
that he looks remarkably young, or some equally relevant 
banalities. 1871 BrowninG Badaust. 1514 The decent praise, 
the due regret, And each banality prescribed of old. 

2. Commonplace character, triteness, triviality. 

1878 DowpeEN Stud. Lit. 394 The banality of these poetic 
sorrows and aspirations, 1881 Saintspury in Academy 5 Feb. 
92/3 Bewitched by the absence of banality in his work. 

Banana (banana). Also 7 bonana, bonano. 
[a. Pg. or Sp. dazana (the fruit), dazano (the tree), 
given by De Orta (1563) and Pigafetta, as the 
native name in Guinea (Congo).] 

1. A tree (Alusa sapientune) cultivated largely 
in tropical and subtropical climates, especially in 
the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific ; it grows 
to a height of 20 feet, and has its stem marked 
with purple spots and streaks. 

1697 Dampier Voy. Se) I. 316 The Bonano Tree is exactly 
like the Plantain. 1810 SoutHEY Aehamea xvi. v, That, like 
the broad banana growing, Raised their long wrinkled leaves 
of purplehue. 1830 LinpLey Wat, Syst. Bot. 270 The young 
shoots of the Banana are eaten as a delicate vegetable. 

2. The fruit of this tree, growing in clusters of 
angular, finger-like berries, containing within their 
rind a luscious and highly nutritious pulp. 

{1563 Garcia DE Orta Siniples e Drogues 93 b, Tambem 
ha estes figos em Guiné, chamam lhe bananas.] 1597 Hart- 
wELL Pigafetta’s Congo in Coll. Trav. (1745) II. 553 Other 
fruits there are, termed Banana, which we verily think to be 
the Muses of Egypt and Soria. 1613 Purcuas Pilger. I. v. 
xvi. 452 Amboyna bringeth forth .. Coquos, Bonana’s .. and 
other fruits. 1796 STEDMAN Surizam I. ix. 205 Refreshed 
with... plaintains, bananas, oranges. 1823 Byron /séand 
iv, viii, The ripe banana from the mellow hill. 

3. atirib., as in banana-leaf, -tree (see sense 1) ; 
banana-bird, a gregarious West Indian bird (Xaz- 
thornus icterus), belonging to the Starling family. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xviii, It rained very heavily, but 
the good thatch of banana-leaves kept us dry. 

Banar, obsolete form of BANNER. 

Banausic (bing'sik}), a. rare. [ad. Gr. Ba- 
vavotkés of or for mechanics, f. Bavavoos working 
by fire, mechanical, f. Savvos furnace, forge.] 
Merely mechanical, proper to a mechanic. 


1876 Grote Eth. Fragim. vi. 227 Alleged that the teaching 
music as a manual art was banausic and degrading. 


Banbury. A town in Oxfordshire, England, 
formerly noted for the number and zeal of its 
Puritan inhabitants, still for its cakes. 

21535 Latimer Seva. & Reo. (1845) 11. 299 (D.) Their laws, 
customs, ceremonies, and Banbury glosses. 1598 Swaks. 


Merry W.1. i. 130 Bar. (to Slender) You Banbery Cheese. 
1601 Hasguil § Kath. 1. 178 Put off your clothes, and you 
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are like a Banbery cheese, Nothing but paring. 1614 B 
Jonson Barth. Fair i, The reverend elder, you told me of, 
your Banbury man. 1615 Marknam Ane. Housew. i. ii. 
(1668) 100 To make Banbury Cakes, a@ 1848 Marryat 2, 
Reefer xiii, Had they not trustingly eschewed banbury- 
cakes. 1863 Sata Capt, Dang.1. i. 15, I did ever hate your 
sanctimonious Banbury-man. 

{ Bane (benk). Law. [AF. banc, ‘bench’: see 
Bank sé.] Bench; in phrase zz banzc=in Banco. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v., King’s Banc, or Bench. 1863 
Cox Just, Eng. Govt. u. ix. 526 Disposed of in each court 
when sitting in banc (in banco) that is, by several of the 
justices sitting together. 


Banche, ‘to snatch’ (Levins A/anzp./22). 
Banck, -ier, obs. forms of BANK, BANKER. 
Bancket, -cquet, obs. forms of BANQUET. 

| Banco (benko), a. [It.;=bank.] A term 
used to indicate the bank money of account in 
certain places, as distinguished from the current 
money or currency, when the latter had been de- 
preciated from the earlier value retained by bankers 
in calculating exchanges with foreign countries. 
Thus at Hamburg, while the current mark was 
worth Is. 154¢., the mark danco was valued at 
Is. 53d. sterling. 

1753 Hanway 7 7av. (1762) I. vin. Ixxxviii. 407 Exchange 
.. 290 grosch per pound flemish banco. 1759 CHESTERF. 
Lett. 350 IV. 158 The Specie, Banco, Usances, Agio. 1809 


R. Lancrorp /ztrod. rade 28 Three Thousand Banco 
Marks [at Hamburgh]. 


|| Banco (beenko), sb. Law. [L., abl. of dances 
bench: see Bank 56.2, and cf. Banc.] In L. phr. 
in banco = on the bench: applied to sittings of a 
Superior Court of Common Law as a full court, 
as distinguished from the sittings of the judges at 
Nisi Prius, or on circuit. 

1768 [see Bank sé.22]. 1863 [see Banc]. 

Bancour, banceqwer, variants of BANKER 1. 

Band (bend), sé.1 Also 4-5 bande. [ME. daxd, 
bond, a. ON. band neut. (Da. baand, Sw. band) 
=OS., OF ris. dand, OHG. bant, pant :—OTeut. 
*bando-(m), f. band- stem of bind-anx to Btn. 
Not in Gothic, nor in OE., which had only the 
cogn. bend fem. :—OTeut. *dandjd-: see BEND 
sb} which survived in ME. alongside of éazd, 
bond. Band and bond were at fitst merely phonetic 
variants (cf. Jad, lond, stand, stond, nian, mon, 
etc.), but are now largely differentiated in use, dozd 
being usual in branch I], in which dard is archaic 
or obsolete. Cf. Banp?, which in mod. use is 
treated as identical with this.] 

I. “terally, That with or by which a person or 
thing is bound. 

1. Anything with which one’s body or limbs 
are bound, in restraint of personal liberty; a 
shackle, chain, fetter, manacle. arch. 

¢ 1200 OrmIN 19821 Herode .. band himm wibp irrene band. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7170 Sampson .. gaf a braide.. bat alle 
be Ge of him brast. ¢ 1460 7owneley Alyst. 217 A bande 
.. to bynde his hande. 1551 Rowinson tr. AZore's Utop. 121 
These sortes of bondemen they kepe ..in bandes. 1g90 
Martowe £aw. J/, u1. i, Must I fall, and die in bands? 
1611 Biste Acts xvi. 26 The doores were opened, and euery 
ones bands were loosed. 1833 Tennyson Poets 5 To chain 
with chains, and bind with bands That island queen. 

+b. abstr, Confinement, imprisonment, custody. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4437 Pat ober in prisun war or band. 
/bid. 5802, 1 wil baim bring vte of his band. ¢ 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 52 Pat sauede my sone fro bittir bande ! . 

+e. Our Lady’s bands: ‘confinement’ at child- 
birth, accouchement. Oés. (Cf. BEND.) 

1495 Festivalin Strype Eccl. Men. 1.1. App. xxxvii. 99. 
Pray .. for al women which be in our Ladyes bandes. 

2. A string with which any loose thing is bound. 
a. The tie of straw with which sheaves are bound, 
a rope of hay used by the hay-binder, and gev. 
a rope or string of straw, rushes, or similar 
material. 

¢1325 Mfetr. Hom. 146 Gaderes the darnel first in bande 
1523 Fitznern, //xsé. § 28 And with his rake and his syckle, 
taketh vp the barley or otes, and layth them vppon the 
hande. 1s92 SHaxs. Vex. & Ad. xxxvili, Her arms infold 
him like a band. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds iii. 
38 She tied the twigs .. with bands of rushes. 1864 ATKin- 
son Whitby Gloss., Band, a rope or string. ‘ It is not worth 
a band’s end.” 

b, Book-binding. Name of the cords or straps 
crossing the back of a book, by attachment to 
which the qnires or sheets are ‘bound’ together. 

1759 Bover Fr. Dict., A band (for a Book), #exf jicelle 
cousue au dos d'un Livre, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. VV. 
40 The bands are pieces of strongish string or cord, which 
are fastened perpendicularly at fixed distances on a frame 
rising at the edge of a board, on which the sheets of paper 
are placed one by one. f 

3. The hinges of a door or gate ; es. long strips 
of iron extending across the surface by which it is 
hung on the crooks. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19306 Pe prisun dors [he] left als he fand, 
Noiber he brak ne barr ne band. 1483 Cath. Angi. 19 Bande 
of a dure, vertebra. 1565 Richmond, Wills (1853) 178, Iii} 
iron bandes for a doore. 1571 in J/cm, Kip, (1882) I. 309 
Lockes, keyes, and bandes of yron. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Bands, ‘a pair o’ bands,’ a couple of hinges. 
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4. A connecting piece, by which the parts of a 
complex thing are held firmly together. 

ay Cursor M. 1671 First binde wele wip balk and 
bandes. 1483 Cath. Angel. 19 Bande of a howse; lacunar 
.. lorainentum, 1§23 Firzners. //usd. § 3 The sharebeame, 
the which is the keye and the chiefe bande of all the plough. 
1593 SHaks. Nich. //. 1. 11.71 Who gently would dissolue 
the bands of life. 1611 iste Co/. xi. 19 All the body by ioynts 
and bands..knit together. 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's 
Gram. ii.14 Clamps, middle bands and sleepers. . for binding 
within. 1881 C. Epwarps Organs 41 The use of this band 
is for the insertion of the wind trunk or trunks. 

5. A string, strap, or chain, by which a child or 
animal is held in hand, led, or tied up. /¢. and fig. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 14969 A moder ass yee sal par find, And 
yee hir sal vn-do vte of fs band. 1413 Lyne. /'yler. Sowle 
v. ix. (1483) 100 As an hound that tyed is with a band. 1690 
W. Wacker /diom. Anglo-Lat. 519 He hath the world ina 
band. 1738 C. Westey AVyinn, When to the Temple’ iii, 
And lead with Bands of Love. 

+6. Logic. The copula. Oés. rare. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. 1.86b, An axionie [i-e. pro- 
position} hath two partes, the bande, and the partes bound. 
1628 ‘I. Spencer Logick 160 A simple Axiome is that, the 
band whereof is a Verbe. 

IL. fgurativety, A moral, spiritual, or legal 
bond of restraint or union: a Bonn. 

7. fig. (from 1): The ‘shackles’ of sin or vice, 
the ‘chains’ of sleep, the ’ fettcrs’ of formula, etc. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 14778 He wollde lesenn hemm ut off bewwdo- 
mess bandess. a1300 £. £. /’salter vii. 3 He sent fra heven, 
lesed me of band. 1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 3207 Bunden 
faste With bandes of syn. 1549 BA. Com, Prayer, 24 Sund. 
Trin., Delyuered from the bandes of all those sinnes which 
by our frayltie we haue committed. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 68 
The downy bands of sleep. 1881 Daily News 21 Jan. 5/'1 
Loosening himself from the bands of formula. 

8. An obligation by which action is checked or 
Tesiraincd, or persons reciprocally bound to each 
other ; a tie, restraint, bond. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 13710 Pis womman pe band [z. x. bond] 
has broken of hir sposail. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1.267 Wed- 
ding is the hardest band That ony man may tak on hand. 
1591 Spenser Ruins of Trine Ded., With howe straight 
bandes of duetie I was tied to him. 600 SHaks. A. ¥. L. 
y. iv. 136 lo ioyne in Hymens bands. 1725 Pore Od'yss. 1x. 
563 Thy barb’rous breach of hospitable bands. 1762 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) 1V. lxv. 774 Few..were attached ..by any 
other band than that of inclination. 1823 Lams £/¢a Ser. 11. 
xix. (1865) 369 Having worn the nuptial bands. .longer than 
her friend. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Fatth v. i. § 2. 293 The 
immortal bands of obligation to himself. 

9. A uniting or cementing force or influence 
by which a union of any kind is maintained; a 
pledge. arch.; now Bonp. 

1483 Cath. Anel.19 Bande of luffe, fedus, pignus. 1569 J. 
Rocers G/. Godly Love 186 Children is the very sure band 
oflove. 1625 Bacon Unityin Relig., Ess. (Arb.) 423 Religion 
being the chiefe Band of humane Society. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, 1. 318 Fear .. continued to operate as a band 
of political union. 

10. An agreement, or promise, binding on him 
who makes it. @7ch.; now Bonn. 

a1440 Sir Deerev. 957 He hath gyf us by band An c 
pownd worth of land. 1470 Harpinc Chron. cxx. i, False 
.. of his band Whiche to the kynge he made. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 11.253 How Arthure his aith and band had 
brokin. ¢1605 G. Witkins J/is. Euf. Marriage v. in Dodsl. 
(1780) V. 106 From this your oath and band .. you have run. 
1752 Carte /fist. Eng. 111. 436 He signed a Band, that .. he 
would bear all concerned in it harmless. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Jsles W. xiv, To fulfil our father’s band, I proffer'd all F could. 

ll. Security given; a deed legally executed, 
binding on him who delivers it. arch. ; now Bonn. 

3521 State Papers Hen. VI1/, 1. 27 The provision and 
bande to be made for your indempnitie. 1580 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.) 229 Enter not into bands, no not for thy best friends. 
1596 Suaks. 1 f/en. /V, un. ji. 157 The end of Life cancells 
all Bands. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof, St. v. xiii. 409 This 
property of an honest man, that his word is as good as his 
band. 1724 A. Ramsay Yea-t, JWisc. (1733) 11. 122 There's 
meikle good love in bands and bags. 1818 Scott Hr¢. 
SMidl, xxvi, Deil a wadset, heritable band, or burden, 

tb. Security, pledge. Ods. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. 1.31 He sent to her his basenet as a 
faithfull band. 

+12. A covenant, a league. Sc. Obs. 

3452 Eart Doucras in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) H. 387 
That I shall make na band na ligg intyme coming. 1513-75 
Diurn, Occurr, (1833) 273 To mak ane band and confider- 
atioun with the Quene of Ingland. 1649 Br. Gurury J/cm. 
(1702) 76 A Band found to be amongst a Number of Noble- 
men, wherein they had combin’d to oppose, etc. 1873 Bur- 
ton /1ist, Scot. V. \vii. 178 The ‘ band’ for the murder pro- 
duced by Balfour in a green box. 

TIL. aéstractiy, Binding quality, or bound state. 

+13. Binding quality or power. Oés. 

3616 SurFt. & Marknu. Countr. Farm 576 The meale hath 
not so good a band, neither yet is it altogether so clammie. 
21619 Donne Sitathan. (1644) 143 This obligation .. is of 
stronger hold, and of straighter band. 

+14. A state of union or connexion. Oés, 

3631 RUTHERFORD Leff. 18(1862) I. 77 Give them grace .. 
totake band with the fair chief Cornerstone. /éfd. 131 Keep 
band with the cornerstone. 

IV. 15. Comb. Band-stone, a stone that passes 
through a wall from side to side, and thus binds 
the structure together, used especially in dry-stone 
walls in the north. 

Band (bend) 54.2 In 4-7 bande [Late ME. 
bande, a. F. bande ‘ flat strip or strap, fascia, edge, 
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side’; in OF. also dende =Pr. and It. denda, Lomb. 
binda, a. ONG. bindé :—OY cut. *bindén, from bind- 
an to bind: thus ultimately cognate with Bann 54.1, 
with which, since the loss of final -¢, it has been 
formally identical in English. Yhe variant Benn, 
from the carlicr OF. éende, is retained in Eleraldry. 

(Although OF, dende would of itself give a later dance, 
the F, and It. forms suggest that both daxda and benda 
may have existed from the first in Romanic : see next word.)] 

I. Of shape and function. 

1. A strip of any material flat and thin, uscd to 
bind together, clasp, or gird. 

a. A hoop or fillet for putting round anything. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 19 Bande of a carte, crusta, crustolis. 
1753 Cuasners Cycl. Supp., Band, in matters of artillery. . 
a hoop of iron used about the carriage of a gun. 

b. Bands of a saddle: two pieces of iron nailed 
upon the bows to hold them in their proper place. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Besides the two great 
bands, the fore-bow has asmall one, called the wither-band. 

2. esp. A flat strip of a flexible substance (¢. ¢. 
any fabric, leather, india-rubber, papcr), used to 
bind round an object. 

16x1 CotGr., Bande, a band: properly a long and narrow 
peece of any stuffe. ¢1800 Mrs. Hunter in 1001 Gems of 
Song (1883) 87 My mother bids me bind my hair With bands 
of rosy hue. od. A roll of paper secured by an elastic band. 

3. A flat strip or strap of the ahove description, 
forming part of, or used to confine, a dress at the 
waist, neck, wrists, etc., or to encircle and confine 
a cap, hat, or other article of apparel. 

1552 Hutoet, Bande or lace of a cappe or hatte, sfira, 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epier. (1867) 207 Headband. 
smockbande. 1599 THYNNE Animadz, (1865) 21 A bande 
aboute oure cappes, sette with golde Buttons. 1611 Biare 
Ecclus. vi. 30 Her bands are purple lace. 1841 CatLin NV. 
Aimer, Ind. WH. lv. 198 His hat-band of silver lace. 1843 
Hoop S/:rt iti, Seam and gusset, and band, Band, and 
gusset, and seam. 1882 Mug. Art V. 339 Full bodices with 
bands high up round the waists. 

4. spec. a. The neck-band or collar of a shirt, 
orig. used to make it fit closely round the neck, 
afterwards expanded ornamentally. Hence, in 16th 
and 17th century, a collar or ruff wom round the 
neck by man or woman. 

1568 Bisre (Bishops’) £.r. xxxix. 23 With a band round 
about the coller that it should not rent. 1591 Frorio Sec. 
Fruttes 5 With what band will you have it? With a falling 
band. 1620 H. Fitzcerrery Notes fr. Blackfryers, Wee 
is of England by his yellow Band. ¢ 1625 Poents ou Costione 
(1849) 112 With laces long and broad, As now are women’s 
bands. 1632 SHerwoop Eng. Fr. Dict., Band (for the 
necke), Coéle¢. A falling band, Raéat. A ruffe band, Frazze. 
3635 Brereton 7'raz, (1844) 103 Young maids .. some with 
broad thin shag ruffs..others with half bands. 1712 STEELE 
Sfect. No. 264 p2 A Taylor's Widow, who washes and can 
clear-starch his Bands. 1755 SMoLLETT Quix. u. uu. i, His 
band was collegian, neither starched nor laced. 

b. The development of a falling collar into a 
pair of strips (now called dads) hanging down 
in front, as part of a conventional dress, clerical, 
legal, or academical. 

@1700 SEDLEY Sonu, Wks. 1722 ¥. 12 That fix Salvation to 
Short Band and Hair. ¢1760 Gray Candidate, Divinity 
heard .. She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her 
band. 1779 Jonnson Pofe, L. P. (1787) 1V. 60 In a clergy- 
man‘s gown, but with a lawyer’s band. 1807 Crane /’ar. 
Reg. 11. 867 Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band. 
1822 Nares s.v., What was within these forty years called 
a band at the Universities, is now called @ fair of bands. 
3866 G. Macponatp Aun. QO. Neighs. viii. (1878) 131 With 
my surplice and bands. 

5. A strip of linen, or the like, to swathe the 
body or any part of it; a bandage. 

1568 Biste (Bishops’) Fob xxxviii. 9, 1 made darknesse as 
his swadlyng band. 1582 N.‘I’. (Rhem.) FoAx xi. 44 Dead, 
bound feete and handes with winding bandes. 1599 Saks. 
fien. V,v. ti. Cho., Henry the Sixt, in Infant Bands. 1703 
Tate Paraphr. Luke ii, All meanly wrapt in swathing 
bands And in a manger laid. 1751 CHamsers Cycl.s.v., A 
band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage. 

6. Naul, ‘A slip of canvas stitched across a 
sail to strengthen the parts most liable to pressure.’ 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Reef-band, a piece of 
canvas, sewed across the sail, to strengthen it in the place 
where the eylet-holes of the reefs are formed. 1860 Were. 
Mar, Mag. V11. 114 Whip up the sail to the reef band. 

7. Mech. A flat strap, belt, or other connexion, 
passing round two whecls or shafts, by which mo- 
tion is communicated from the one to the other. 

1705 HavxspeEe in Pail. Trans. XXV. 2166 The small 
Wheel which the Band surrounds from the great one. 1801 
Bioomrietp Rural T, (x802) 3 She straight slipp'd off the 
Wall,and Band. 1860 Ad/}. Round No. 57. 162 Vhe flying 
bands, the rattle of two hundred looms. 

IL. Of shape only, without any binding function. 
+8. Aside or flitch (of bacon). [The earliest 
use in Eng.. f. OF. dande side.J 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 763 And wip be bandes [z.7. randes] of 
bakun his baly for to fillen. (1611 Cotcr., Sande de larde, 
a flitch or side of bacon.) 

9. Anything having the shape or appearance of a 
band in sense 1; esp. a flat surface with parallel 
sides, and of more or less breadth, running across 
or around an object. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Ruild. 581 Bande or Band; a 
narrow flat surface, having its face in a vertical plane. 
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1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11. 621/1 The bands spring 
rom..the upicial part of the left ventricle. 1861 Parker 
Introd. Goth, Archit, 1874) 319 Band, a ring round a shaft, 
as if to bind it to the larger pillar. 1879 HM. Putiirs Add. 
Notes Coins 3 Upon a band in centre extending from side to 
side of the medal is the sign Aquarius. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Band, flattened, the cylinder-axis of white nerve fibre. 

10. A morc or less broad stripe, distinguished 
by colour or aspect from the surface which it 
crosses ; Aence, a particular portion, space, or 
region of a certain breadth crossing a surface. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xiv, With bandys of grene, and 
therupon gold. 1494 Fanyan vil. 423 lakettys or cotys of 
demy partye of yolowe and grene, with a bande of whyte 
caste ouerthwarte, 1831 Brrwstrtr Optics x. 86 Halfway 
between Aand B isa group of seven or eight [lines], forming 
together a dark band, 1833 Lyece inc. Geol, INN. 228 The 
arenaceous strata do not forim one continuous band around 
the margin of the basin. 1857 Livincstone 7rav. xxiv. 472 
We came upon another broad band of the same flower. 
1865 Geikit. Scen. & Geol. Scot. xi. 297 Successive bands of 
dark rock and grassy slope. 1876 Gro. Etiot Dan, Der. 11, 
xxiil, 8g The..sunshine .came.. through the windows in 
slanting bands of brightness. 

b. Bands: a fault in flannel and serge cloth, 
when, from the uneven shrinking of defective weft, 
tight inclastic stripes occur here and there across 
the piece. 

ll. a. An¢. A transverse stripe of any colour, 
also called fascia; b. Sol. A space betwecn any 
two clevated lines or ribs on the fruit of uni- 
belliferous plants ; also called ve/fa. 

1841 It. Newsman /f est. Bret. (es. uw. ii. 275 A fillet is a 
longitudinal stripe, and a band or fascia is a transverse one. 

12. Geol. A stratum with a band-like section. 

1837 Penny Cycl. V1. 285/2 Layers of what the miners call 
band .. very thin beds of clay-slate. 1839 Murcuison Sélur. 
Syst... xxxv. 472 A band of iron ore. 1858 Grikit /72s¢. 
Boulder x. 198 A mass of hard yellow calcareous shale, 
known to the workmen as ’ bands.’ 

TIL. Comd., as band-maker, -reel, -wimble ; also 
band-tike, -shapfed adj. Band-case = BAND-BOX ; 
band-collar (cf. 4 above); band-fish, a fish of 
the genus Cefo/a, belonging to the ribbon-shaped 
family of the order Acanthofteri ; band-pulley, 
a flat-faced wheel, fixed on a shaft and driven bya 
band ; band-saw, an endless saw, consisting of a 
steel belt with a scrrated edge running with great 
spced over wheels ; band-string, a string for fasten- 
ing bands (see above, 4), in the 17th c. ornamented 
with tassels, etc (see Fairholt Costsme 423); band- 
wheel, a wheel to which motion is communicated 
by a band running over it. Also BANDBOX, q.v. 

1635 I’. Crantey Amanda xliii, Within a * Band-case lies 
thy Ruffe. 1820 Scott Adésot iv, A speck of soot upon his 
*band-collar. 1836 Yarrecy S77t, Fishes 1.224 Red *Band- 
fish, Snakefish, Ribandfish=Cefola rubescens, 1839 opp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. U1. 769’2 A *band-like commissure. 
1599 B. Jonson Cyuthia’s Kev. v. iv, Uhis is called the 
solemn *band-string. 1689 SeLtDeN /ad/e 7.85 Ifa man.. 
twirls his *Bandstrings. 169x Woon 4 th, Oxon. 11. 556 He 
[wore] snakebone “*bandstrings (or bandstrings with very 
large tassels). 1816 Scort Antig. ix, Wi’ mony a button 
and a *bandstring about it. 1407 Jest. Ebor (1836) 1. 347; 
j. mortas-wymbyll, j.“band-wymbyll, j. hoke, ii. planes. 

Band (bend), 54.3; also 3-6 bande. [Late 
15th c. dande, a. F. bande =VPr., Sp., It. danda, app. 
adopted from Teutonic (cf. OHG. éan/, OS., ON. 
band: see Bann sé.1; also Goth. dand?: see BEND 
56.1). Theword received in Romanic a new devclop- 
ment of sense, not found in Teutonic, with which it 
has since been taken back, not only into Eng., but 
also into Ger, (dande) and Du. (dende, formerly 
bande); the adoption being facilitated byits obvious 
connexion with the native words. In Eng., where the 
pre-existing Banp 54.1, was synonymous with dend, 
the present word was, by confusion with these, also 
often written devd. So also in mod.Du. bevde for 
bande, by assoc. with a native dende: see BEND sb.) 

The actual history of dada in this sense, and its relation 
to the Teutonic forms, are not without uncertainty, owing 
to our ignorance at ara of its age, and to the fact that 
It., Sp., Pg. danda, F, éande, are found also as synonyms 
of benda, bende ‘ fascia‘ (which, except in It., they have 
now indeed superseded’, while conversely Littré’s earliest 
example of bande ‘troop* is spelt deude, thus showing at 
least form-association between the two words. And some 
actually identify them: Du Cange says that the company 
of soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castille was called a banda, 
from the red danda or ribbon worn by thein as a sash; and 
the new ed. of the Vocaé. della Crusca explains banda as 
‘Company of soldiers, because originally distinguished by 
a banda or band of cloth of acertain colour.” But Littré 
refers banda, bamie ’* troop’ to late L. bandum Banners 
and Du Cange shows med. L. dandus in sense both of 
* fascia,‘ and of ‘company of men collected under a certam 
leader or danner, thus associating all three notions. What- 
ever the original source, it is evident that the popular feel- 
ing associated denda, banda, ‘fascia, stripe, sash, scarf, 
ribbon,‘ dada, ‘company, troop,’ and davtdum ‘banner.’) 

1, An organized company; a troop. Said of 
armcd men, also of robbers, assassins, etc. 

1490 Caxton Encydos\v.152 Mesapus wytha goode bande 
of folke. 3568 Bisre ( Bishops’) 2 Avugs xaiv. 2 Bandes of 
the Chaldees, and bandes of the Syrians. 1598 Darker 
Theor. Warres 1. i. 5 Trayned companies, and selected 
bandes. 1667 Mittox 7. 4. 1. 997 Her victorious Bands. 
1822 Byron /erner iv. i. 301 The ‘black bands’ who still 
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Ravage tre frontier. 1826 Soutney Lett. C. Butler 499 
A whole tand of robbers were converted. 1860 Pusey 3/z2. 
Propfh, 330 Small bands, unable to resist in the open field. 

b. Trained or tratn-band: see TRAIN-BAND. 

2. A confederation of persons having a common 
purpose. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Ef. *iii, The traiterous bande. 1738 
Wes ey /Vks. (1872) I. 92 That the persons so meeting be 
divided into several bands, or little companies. 1879 
Furnivate in New Sha&s. Soc. Rep. 11 The band of English 
men and women whose bond of oneness is ‘ to do honour to 
Shakspere.’ 

3. A company of persons or animals in movement. 

1601 SHaxs. Ad/’s Welliv. i. 16 He must thinke vs some 
band of strangers. 1611 Biste Gen. xxxii.7 Hee diuided 
the .. camels into two bands. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxu. 521 
The matron-train with all the virgin-band. 1770 GoLpsm, 
Des. Vill. 401 Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. iv. § 6 The little band of fugitives. 

4. A company of musicians; the company of 
musicians attached to a regiment of the Army. 

1660-3 /Varrant Bk. iv. 316 George Hudson and Davies 
Mell to give orders for the band of Music™s. /ézd. 384 His 
Maties Band of Violins. 1766 Enticx London 1V. 446 The 
entertainment consists of a fine band of music. 1812 J. 
Witson /sle of Palms 1v. 442 The music bands both near 
and far Are playing. 1832 Negxd. [ustr. Cavalry wu. 58 The 
Band .. plays whilst the Regiment is passing. 1845 E. 
Hotmes Mozart 6 Pieces which it seems were daily per- 
formed .. by a band on the fortifications. 

+ 5. fg. A group of things Oés. 

1690 Locke //am. Und. 1. iti, Those Things we .. have 
ranked into Bands, under distinct Names or Ensigns. 

6. Band of Hope, a name given (first about 
1847) to associations of young people who pledge 
themselves to total abstinence from the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

1847 J. Tunnicuirr Temperance song, ‘Come, all dear 
children,’ The Band of Hope shall be our name, the Tem- 
perance star our guide. 1878 Temp. Record 17 Jan. 33/2 
Thus we find, in every city, town, and hamlet, Bands of 
Hope, and Senior Bands. of Hope. 

7. Comd., as band-brother, -roll, -society. Band- 
master, the leader of a band of musicians, whence 
band-mastered ff/. a.; band-stand, a platform 


or other structure for the use of a band of musicians, 

1742 Observ. Methodist 20 Give my dear Love to my dear 
*Band Brethren, 1858 W. Exuis Vis. Madagascar xiii. 
369 The *bandmaster of one of the English regiments. 
1865 Ruskin Sesame 110 A large species of marsh mosquito 
.. melodious, “band-mastered, trumpeting in the summer 
air. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 200 A *bandroll or 
Muster-roll. 1742 Obsera. Methodists 20 Forming them 
into *Band Societies. 1859 J. Lanc Wand. India 256 On 
the parade ground and at the “band stand. 1879 Sfectator 
7 June 719 Co-operating in labour, which the late Prof. 
Clifford used to speak of..as *band-work. ; 

Band (bend), sé.4 [Of uncertain origin: it may 
be conjecturally connected either with Bawnp sé.2, 
or with BANDE= bound, bourne, as separating two 
valleys or gills; the Welsh daz¢ ‘height’ has also 
been compared. 

A ridge of a hill ; commonly applied in the Eng- 
lish Lake district to a long ridge-like hill of minor 
height, or to a long narrow sloping offshoot from a 
higher hill or mountain. 

1513 DouGLas 2ine/s x1. x. 63 Him self ascendis the hie 
band of the hyll. 1869 Peacock Gloss, Lonsdale Dial., 
Band, the summit of a minor hill, as ‘ Swirl band,’ Tilber- 
thwaite fell, 1872 Jenkinson Eng. Lakes (1879) 23 The vale 
head of Langdale is divided by the Band into the Mickleden 
and Oxendale glens. 


Band (bend), v.! [a F. bande-r, f. bande Band 
sb. and 2, the senses of which run together in the 
verb. Perh. partly derived from the Eng. sbs.] 


1. trans. To bind or fasten with a band or bands. 

1488-1852 [see BANDED 1.] 

+2. a. To furnish with a band, to bind (a gar- 
ment). b. To cover with a band or bandage. Ods. 

1530 PatsGr. 443/1, I bande a garment or a maser, or any 
suche lyke.. Bande your jacket, it shall be strongar. a@1700 
Dryben (J.) His eyes were banded over. 1855 Sookseller 
5 Mar. (Adv¢.) Prospectuses folded, banded, and stamped 
for Post. 

3. To mark with bands or stripes. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 230 An opalescent 
purple, that banded the entire horizon. 1878 Hux Ley 


Physiogr. xix. 328 Each of these halves is banded round by 
a number of circles. 

4. To join or form into a band or company ; to 
unite, confederate, league: a. trans. and refl. 

1530 Patscr. 443/1 He bandeth hymselfe with your ene- 
myes. 1581 J. Beit //addon's Answ. Osor. A ij, Bandyng.. 
all his knowledge and skill agaynst the professed doctrine of 
our Religion. @ 1593 H.Smiti H&s. (1867) 11.184 The rulers 
band themselves against him. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. v. 714 
What multitudes Were banded to oppose his high Decree. 
1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6.91 Everywhere. .men banded 
themselves together for prayer. 

b. zxtr. 

1530 Patscr. 443/1 He bandeth with them that wyll for- 
sake hym, whan he hath inost nede. 1596 SreNnser /. Q. 1. iv. 
36 Huge routs of people did ahout them band. 1611 Bis.e 
Acts xxiii. 12 Certaine of the lewes banded together. 1845 
R. Hamirton Pop. Educ. vi. 118 The enemies of Sabbath 
school Instruction are too scattered to hand, too imbecile to 
argue. 


+ Band, v.2 Obs. 


[either a. F. dander, or 


shortened form of Banpy v.; cf. the pa. pples. 
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banded, bandied, of similar sound.] = BaNnpy v. in 
various senses. 

1580 Hottysanp 7 yeas. Fr. Tong., Prebenderenvn tripot, 
to band in the tennice. 1596 SpeNSER F.Q. 11. ii. 41 Swete 
love such lewdnes bands from his faire companee. 1613 
W. Browne Srit. Past.1.iv, He .. Had heapes of fire-brands 
banded at his face. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Cust. Countr. vi, 
Adverse fortune Banding us from one hazard to another. 
1641 SHIRLEY Cardinal v. iii, Thus banded out o’ the world 
hy a woman's plot! 1672 Drypen Cong. Granada. i. (1725) 
36 Though they band and jar. 

+Band(e. Oés.  [var. of donde, a ME. form of 
Bounp sé.] = Bounp, limit. 

¢1420 Avow. Arts, iii, None so hardi Durste bide in his 
bandus. 1470 HarpinG Chrow. x. vii, To let hym passe and 
ride Frely, where so they would withouten bande. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur u. xvii, Thow passyst thy bandes to come 
this waye. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. ccxxxii. 321 They 
haue .. done many an yuell dede in the bandes of Tholous. 

Bandage (bendédz), 5d. [a. F. bandage, f. bande 
Banpb 56.2: see -AGE. Orig. a term of surgery.] 

1. Suxg. A strip or band of woven material used 
to bind up a wound, sore, or fractured limb. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 185'2 On the syde of 
the Rupture, ther must be sowede a little bandage. 1725 
Pore Odyss, x1x._535 With bandage firm Ulysses’ knee they 
bound, 1748 SMottett Nod. Rand. xxviii, We reduced the 
fracture, dressed the wound, applied the eighteen-tailed 
bandage. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvii, There, 
there—let me fix this bandage. 

b. abst. = BANDAGING vO/, 5b. 1. 

1720 Loud, Gaz. No. 5901/3 Lectures in Osteology, Band- 
age, etc. 

2. A strip of any flexibie material used for bind- 
ing or covering up, esf. for blindfolding the eyes. 

1715 GartH Claremont (R.) Justice [shall] need no bandage 
for hereyes. 1799 G. SmitH Ladorat. 1. 15 Glue them to- 
gether with a bandage of paper. 1813SHELLEY Q. J/aéd. 190 
Like bandages of straw Beneath a wakened giant's strength. 
Jig 1750 SHENSTONE Ode /udol.12 Ah! gentle Sloth ! in- 
dulgent spread The same soft bandage o’er my mind. 1862 
Maurice Mor. & Met. Phil. 1V.v. § 66 Tie the controversy 
with bandages of argument. ; 

3. A band or strip of material used to bind to- 


gether and strengthen any structure. arch. 

1766 Entick London IV. 205 A channel cut into the band- 
age of Portland-stone. 1842 Gwitt Zxcycl. Archit. Gloss., 
Bandages, the rings or chains of iron inserted in the corners 
of a stone wall..which act as a tie on the walls to keep them 
together. : 

Bandage (bzndédz), v. [f. prec. sb.] To tie 
or bind up with a bandage. &#. and fig. 

1974 Goipsm. Naé. Hist, 11. xi. (Jov.) Their artificial de- 
formities of .. bandaging the feet. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 
ui. i, So bandaged, and hampered, and heninied in .. with 
thousand requisitions, 1873 /Z, Munro Nursing iv. 159 To 
bandage a part well. 

Bandaged, #//.a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Bound 
or tied up with a bandage. 

1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. 111. 636 Managing the bridle 
with a bandagedarm. 1879 Barinc-GouLp Germ. I. 391 The 
bandaged boy in blind-man’s-buff. 

Bandager (bze-ndédza1). 
One who bandages (wounds). 

1851 H.C. Roninson Diary II. 295 His skill as a bandager. 

Ba ndaging, v//. 5d. [f. as prec.+ -1Nc}.] 

1. The action or art of applying bandages. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 11. 365/1 Courses of lectures on handag- 
ing. 1838 Ht. Martineau /Vest. Trav. 1. 2c6 Whether the 
bandaging of his ancle gave him pain. 

2. concr. Material for bandages. 

1819 Pantolog. s.v. Surgery, Adhesive plaster with proper 
bandaging is to be used. 

Bandagist (be'ndédzist). [f. BanDaGE sd. + 
-ist; cf. F. dandagrste.| A maker of bandages. 

1859 WorcesTER Cites Duncuison. 1871 T. Smitn in Sysé. 
Surg. V. 506 The instrument-maker or bandagist. 

+Bandalore. A toy containing a coiled spring, 
which caused it, when thrown down, to rise again to 
the hand, by the winding up of the string by which 
it was held. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 198 A gone-by 
toy, called a bandalore. 1864 Atheneum 10 Sept. 330/2 Our 
Iron Duke .. in Dublin playing with a Bandalore, now an 
obsolete toy. 

Bandanna, -ana (b&éndx'na). Also 8 ban- 
danno. (cf. Hindustani éandhoi ‘a mode of 
dyeing in which the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the parts from receiving the dye’ (Shak- 
spear Dict.); prob. adopted first in Pg.] A richly 
coloured silk handkerchief, with spots left white 
or yellow by the process described above. The 
name is now applied to cotton handkerchiefs also, 
and the pattern is produced by chemical agency. 

1752 in J. Long Bengal (1870) 31 Plain taffaties, ordinary 
bandannoes, and chappas. 1854 THackeray WVewcomes I. 
39 Waving his yellow bandanna. 1875 Miss Birv Hawai? 
134 Many had tied bandanas ina graceful knot over the left 
shoulder. . 

attrib, 1824 Ann. Reg. 140/2 Bandana handkerchiefs. 1843 
Car .yte Past & Pr. (1858) 285 Beautiful bandana webs. 


Bandbox (bx:ndbgks). Also 7 8 ban-box. 
[f. Bann sé.2 + Box.] A slight box of card-board 
or very thin chip covered with paper, for collars, 
caps, hats, and millinery; originally made for the 
‘bands’ or ruffs of the 17th c. 

1631 T. Powett Tom All Trades 173 Carrying the Band- 


[f. as prec. + -ER}.] 
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box under their apron. 1633 RowLey Match at Midn..w 
in Dods?. (1780) VII. 413 Enter Maid with a band-box. 
Constable. How, now | where ha’ you been?.. Mard. For 
my mistress’s ruff, at her sempstress’. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 311 P: 1, I... do not suffer a Ban-box to be carried into 
her Room before it has been searched. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 189 With empty ban-box she delights torange. 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 340 Such Wood as they 
make Bandboxes.. with. 1859 Hees Friends in C. Ser. u1. 
II. viii. 148 A thing ..to be chiefly kept in a bandbox. 

b. attrib, Bardbox thing: (cf. prec. quot ) 

1774 Weston. Mag. 11. 454 The good man .. turned the 
eye of contempt upon the Band-box 77ug, and .. said, ‘1 
believe 'tis a Doll.” a 1852 Moorr Country Dance & Quad. 
xiii. 51 A band-box thing, all art and lace, Down from her 
nose-tip to her shoe-tie. 

Bandboxical (bendbgksikal). a. collog.  [[f. 
prec., after words from Gr., as paradoxical.] Hav- 
ing the appearance or size of a bandbox. 

1787 BeckrorpD /¢aly (1834) II. 175 Cooped up in a close, 
bandboxical apartment. 1873 Miss Brappon Sir. & Pilgr. 
uu i. 240 Square bandboxical rooms. 

|| Bandeau (béndo). Pl. -eaux. [Fr.:—OF. 
bandel, dim. form from bande Bann sé.2; cf. Ban- 
DORE2.] a, A narrow band or fillet worn by 
women to bind the hair, or as part of a head-dress. 
b. A bandage for the eyes. 

c1790 Miss Burney Diary (1842) 1. 98 (D.) That bandeau 
..was worn by every woman atcourt. 21847 Mrs. SHERwoop 
Lady of Manor U1. xxi. 277 Just make up this bandeau for 
my hair. ?1858C. MarHews Aztobiog. (1879) I, In a laced 
night-cap with sky-blue bandeau. 1861 Gen. P. THompson 
Andi Alt, 111, clxi. 175 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as Paul Louis said of fortune, sees under his bandeau. 

Banded (bz-ndéd), AA/. a. [f. Bann v. + -ED.] 

1. Bound or fastened with, or as if with, a band. 

1488 /uvent. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 391 A bandit 
kist like a gardeviant. 1813 Scott Rokeéy iu. xxiv, These 
iron-banded chests to gain. 1852 Tuprer Prov. Philos. 4cg 
One fortuitous grain might dislocate the banded universe. 

2. Furnished with a band (or bands); in /Zer. 
with a band differing in colour from the garb. 

1787 Porny Heraldry 151 Three Blackamoors’ Heads in 
Profile .. banded Argent and Gules. 1823 P. NicHotson 
Pract. Build, 581 Banded column, a column encircled with 
Bands, or annular rustics. 1837 Marryat Dog-Ftend vii, 
A..gold-banded cocked hat. 1855 TENNYSON Maze 1. viii, 
The snowy-banded .. Delicate-handed priest. 

3. Marked with bands or stripes. 

a184z Tennyson Eleanore, The yellow-banded bees. 1876 
Pace Adzd. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 310 This banded appear- 
ance of a lias cliff. 

4. Confederated, leagued, allied. 

1601 Bre. Bartow Serm:. Panules Crosse 61 This conspiracie 
thus banded. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vi. 85 The banded Powers 
of Satan. 1855 MacauLay Hest. Eng. 1V. 274 The poet 
addressed himself to the banded enemies of France. 


+ Ba‘ndel, bandle. Os. [a. OF. dandele, 
-elle, dim. of bande BAND sb.2] A swaddling-band. 

1598 FiLorio, Fasciola, a little bandle, a little swadling 
clout. 1603 — Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 253 The bandles and 
swathes about our children. 42d. 299 Foure [gods] to a 
childe, as protectors of his bandels, of his drinke, etc. 

Bandelet (bendélét). Also 7 bandelette. [a. 
F. dandelette, dim. of OF. bardele little band. Cf. 
BANnDLET.}] A small band, streak, or fillet; in Arch. 
a small flat moulding, encompassing a column. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 99 The fairest Princesse that hath 
ever worne the sacred Bandelette of the Incas. 1696 in 
Puituirs. 1751 Eart Orrery Ox Swift 89 (T.) The longer 
he wore the diadem, the bandelet still became more tight 
and irksome. 1863 R. Hit Yamaica Seas. Notes 194 The 
fish .. is roseate in colour, varied with bandelets. 

Bander (bz:nda:). arch. [f. Band v. + -ER}.] 
One who bands or leagues ; a confederate. 

1563 Myrr. Mag., Somerset xxiv, Theyr banders to elect. 
159! as ccucad Span. Dict., Vandolero, a bander, he that 
followeth a faction. 1649 Br. Gutury JZem. (1702) 77 So 
many of the Banders as happen’d to be at home .. were cited 
toappear. 1820 Scotr Adédoz xx, The lords who have be- 
come banders in the west. pee ; 

|| Banderilla_ (bander?I°4).  [Sp., dim. of 
bandera BANNER.] A little dart, ornamented with 
a banderole, which dexterous bull-fighters stick 
into the neck and shoulders of the bull; also fg. 

||) Banderillero (ba:nder@l¥%éro) [with agential 
suffix -ero], the bull-fighter who uses banderillas. 

1864 Dx. Mancn. Crt. § Soc. Eliz. to Anne I. 24 The ladies 
danced with picadors and banderilleros. 1865 Pad/ MallG. 
23 Nov. 3 He will begin to see the barb of the banderilla 
under its paper disguise. 

Banderol(e, bandrol, bannerol (bxn- 
dérdl, -6.1, beenér6l). Forms: 6 banerol, banaroll, 
bannerall, 7 bandroul(e, -role, -roll, banrol, 
bannerolle, 7-9 banneroll, 8 banner-roll, 6- 
banderol, bannerol, 9 bannerole, banderole, 
(bandarole), bandrol. [a. F. bazderole (15th c. 
banerolle, 16th c. banderolle), dim. of bandzere, 
banniere, BANNER, probably after It. banderuola, 
dim. of dandiera BANNER. ] ; 

1. A long narrow flag, with cleft end, flying from 
the mast-heads of ships, carried in battle, etc. 

1562 LeicH Avxory 189 Any Banner, Standard, Banaroll. 
1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. xxii. (1748) 342 Let them in the field 
be by their band-rouls known. 1681 sc. Tanger 16 Gayland 
_.sent his Treasurer with a White Landrol, offering terms 
of Peace. 1808 Scott Jar. iv. xxxviii, Scroll, pennon, 
pensil, bandrol, there O'er the pavilions flew. 1870 Standard 
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5 Dec., Disarmed a colour serjeant..and seized on the ban- 
nerol he carried. 

2. A small ornamental streamer, ¢.g. that at- 
tached to the lance of a knight; in //er. onc 
hanging down from the crook of a crosier, and 
folding over the staff. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 26 To despoyle of knightly 
bannerall. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 124 Thousands of Pilgrims 
..euery one with his banrol] in his hand. 1829 W. Irvine 
Granada (1850) 21 ‘The .. lances bore gay bandaroles. 1848 
Lytton Harold iii. 212 The lance with its pointed banderol. 
1851 S. Jupn Margare? xvii. (1871) 149 Her hair streamed 
bandrols in the wind. 

b. ‘The little fringed silk flag that hangs on a 
trumpet’ J. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed W1. 490/s Trumpeters .. 
soandiig their trumpets most roiallie, their bannerols dis- 
2 get . . . . . 

3. A ribbon-like scroll bearing a device or in- 
scription. 

1622 F, Markuam Sk. Warre u, ix. 74 His Colors .. are 
euermore contained in the Band-role vpon which his Crest 
standeth. 1875 Fortnum Wavolicaiii. 30 Portraits of ladies 
with a ribbon or banderole on which the name fs inscribed, 

4. Arch. A flat band with an inscription, used in 
decorating buildings of the Renascence period. 

5. A banner about a yard square, bore at the 
funerals of great men, and placed over the toinb. 
[See Bannenot.] 

Bandicoot (bendikit). Alsog -ieoote, -ycoot. 
(corruption of Telugu pandi-kokku, lit. ‘ pig-rat’ 
(Col. Yule). 

1. A large Indian rat (J/us malabaricus or gigan- 
feus), as big as a cat, and very destructive. 
(Wrongly used in quot. 1789 for the Musk-rat.) 

1789 Munro Narrat. 32 The Bandicoot, or musk rat, ts 
another troublesome animal, .from its offensive smell, 1813 
J. Forses Orient. Mem. Vk. 41 Bandicoote rat[s] fre- 
quently undermine ware houses and destroy every kind of 
merchandise. 1860 ‘TENNENT Ceylon 1. 150 Another favourite 
article of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot. 

2. A genus of insectivorous Australian marsupials 
(Parametes), somewhat resembling the above. 

1831 Tverman & Benn. Woy. §& Trav. H. xxxvi. 149 The 
dogs also worried a bandy-coot ..an animal..with a head 
and tail resembling those of a rat, and a pouch under the 
belly for the reception of its young. 1839 Topp Cycé. clnat. 
& Phys. V1. 260/2 Marsupials commonly known in Australia 
by the name of Bandicoots. 

Bandied (beendid), pf/. a. [f. Banpy v. + -ED.] 
Tossed to and fro. /7¢, and fig. 

1663 Butter A/nd. 1. 1. 55 Whipp'd Tops and bandy’d 
Balls, The learned hold are Animals. 1851 Sir F. PALGRAVE 
Norm. & Eng. 1. 202 How cruel then, such bandied terms 
as ‘base servility.’ 


Bandiness (bz:ndinés). [f. BanDyY a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being bandy-legged or crooked. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, If... any moral twist or 
bandiness could be found, Miss Sally Brass’s nurse was 


alone to blame. ie 

Banding (be:ndin), v7. 56.1 [f. Ban v.1] 

1. Combining, joining in parties or factions; 
leaguing, confederation. 

1575 Cuurcnyarp Ciippes (1817) 190 Great banding then, 
began in Borough towne. ¢1645 Howe ct Lett. (1650) I. 316 
There being divers bandings, and factions at court. 1792 
Burke Let. Langrishe Wks. VI. 358 As little do I relish any 
bandings or associations for procuring it. 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuompson Audi Alt. III. cvii. 20 The banding of man with 
man keeps down felonious action. 


2. Formation of, or marking with, bands or stripes. 
Banding- plane: a plane used for cutting out 
grooves and inlaying strings and bands in straight 
and circular work. 


ae Worcester. 1862 Dana Jfan. Geol. 651 Its band- 
ing the stream with colder and warmer waters. 

+ Banding, v4/. sb.2 Obs. [f. Bayo v.2 + 
-InG1.) = BaNbyING. 

1589 GREENE Jenaphon (Arb.) 45 There was a banding of 
such lookes. 1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. 138 
Fortune .. made him a Ball for her banding. c1645 HoweLt 
Lett. (1650) }. 327 The .. bandings of opinions we had lately 
at Gresham college. 


Banding, ///. a. [f. Banp v.1 +-1Ne 2.) Con- 
federate, leaguing. 

160z W. Watson Decacord. 62 This banding impudencie 
of the Jesuits. 


Bandit (bendit). Pl. banditti, bandits. 
Forms: 6-7 bandetto, 7 bandite, -ditto, -dyto, 
-diti, 7-S -ditty, -dito, 7- bandit. /7/. a. 6 -deti, 
> -ditie, 7-8 -diti, -ditty, -dity, 7- ditti; 8. 6-7 
dettos, 7 -ditos, -ditoes, -detties, -dities, 7-8 
-ditties, 7- dits. fa. It. dandito ‘ proclaimed, 
proscribed,’ in pl. damdz¢z sb. ‘ outlaws,’ pa. pple. 
of bandire =med.L. bannire to proclaim, proscribe: 
see Ban sé, and v., and cf. Bantsu. Early spellings, 
as well as the current pl. dand?¢t7, were apparently 
corrupted by form-assoc. with Ditto, It. deffo, pl. 
detti. The It. sing. dandito is not now used in 
Eng.: dandit is also mod.F. But the pl. dasnd7tt7 
(for It. bandit) is more used than dandits, esp. in 
teference to an organized band of robbers; in 
which sense it has also been used as a collective 
sing.; in 17th c. this was taken as an individual 
sing., with pl. -2s, -zes.] 
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Zit. One who is proscribed or outlawed ; hence, a 
lawless desperate marauder, a brigand: usually 
applied to members of the organized gangs which 
infest the mountainous districts of Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Greece, aud Turkey. 

(Bandetto in first quot. may he attrib, sh. or ppl. adj.) 
1593 SHaks. 2 //en, V/, wv. i. 135 A Romane Sworder, and 
Bandetto slaue. 1694 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 57 he Ban- 
dettos.. are certayne outlawes that He hetwixt Rome and 
Naples. 1602 Life 7. Cromrwell ui. 95 The banditti do you 
call them?.. [am sure we callthem plain thievesin England. 
1611 Coryat Crudities 117 Vhe Bandits ..are the murder- 
ing rohhers upon the Alpes. 1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2310/3 He 
had lived as a Banditi in Anatolia. 1713 SteeLe Englishm. 
No. 13. 84 The Examiner is no more a Vory..than a Bandito 
is a Soldier. 19719 D’Urrey /iéls (1872) 11. 292 Each con- 
quering great Commander, And mighty Alexander, Were 
Banditties too. 1800 Col.qunoun Comm. Thames vi. 240 A 
set of lawless Banditti infested the River. 1840 Hoop Uf 
Rhine 191 Why, every Baron in the land was a bandit. 
1876 Green Short //ist. v. § 1. 224 The routed soldiery 
turned into free companies of bandits. 

b. coffective sing. A company of bandits. 

1706 Dr Foe Fure Div. ur. 15 eform’d the First Banditty 
of the Age. 1799 WELLINGTON in Owen Jisf. 146 In which 
province an adventurer had assembled a handitti. 1826 
Scott IWVoedst. v. 195 Deer-stealers.. are ever a desperate 
banditti. 

c. attrié.; and in comd., as bandit-haunted. 

(Cf. 1593 int.) 1854 J. Asporr Napoleon I. xii. 208 Fierce 
handitti bands. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. il. 229 
Wild Boheinians and bandit soldiers. 1859 ‘TENNyYson Enid 
879 Bandit-haunted holds. 

+ Bandit, v. Oés. [f. It. dandito proscribed : 
see prec.} To proscribe, banish, outlaw. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 287 All light gold is bandited, that 
is, banished out of the Citie [Venice]. 1652 S.S. Secretaries 
Stud. 264 A Noble man .. long since Bandited by the State, 
for murthering a Gentleman. 

Bandle (be'nd’l).  [ad. Irish danxlamh cubit, 
f. dann measure + /amh hand, arm.) An Irish 


measure of two feet in length. 

1623in Cockeram, 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691' 98 Seven- 
teen Bandles make a Man’s Suit, and twelve make a Cloak. 
[Still in’ 1865 used in Bandon, co. Cork.] , 

Bandle, var. Banpet, Ods., swaddling-band. 

Bandless (bz'ndlés), a. [f. Bann 56. + -LEss.] 
Without a band (in various senses) ; whence Band- 
lessly adv., Bandlessness. 

1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Bondeloos, Bandlesse or Un- 
bound, 1862 7zmes, Epsom Downs. .bandless, niggerless. 

Bandlet (be'ndlét), [f. Bann 56.24 -LET; or 
syncopated from BANnneLet.] A small band, fillet, 
or streak ; in Avch.= BANDELFT. 

1727-51 in CHampers Crcl. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Afonast. Ord, (1863) 110 Two bars or bandlets gules, 1883 
Piazzi Smytn in Odservat. No, 83. 81 The bandlets of lines 
in this mysteriousa band. 1883 BircH Assyr. A ntig. 50 His 
hair is covered with a broad bandlet. 

|| Bando. Ods. [a. It. (and Sp.) dando = med.L. 
bannum Bax.] A public proclamation. 

1598 Barret Zheor. Warres iv. t. 118 The Commaunds, 
lawes, and bandos of the high Generall. 164z Suirvey 
Sisters v. ii, The last bando—‘ He that can bring Frapolo, 
the chief bandit .. Shall have free pardon.’ 

Bandog (bendpg). Forms: 5-7 band-dogge, 
5 bande doge, bon-, bonde dogge, 6 band-dogg, 
6-7 band-dog, bandogge, 7 ban-dogg, 6- ban- 
dog, bandog. [f. Banp sé.1 6 = fastening + Doc.]} 
orig. A dog tied or chained up, either to guard a 
house, or on account of its ferocity ; hence gev. a 
mastiff, bloodhound. 

¢1425 in Wright's Voe, 187 Molosus, hand-dogge. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 43 Bondogge (1499 bonde dogge), .Wolosus. 
c1s60 Thersites in Hazl. Dods?. {. 399 The bandog Cerberus 
from hell he bare away. 1577 Harrison England mi. vii. 44 
The mastiffe, tie dog, or banddog, so called bicause manie of 
them are tied up in chaines.. fordooing hurt abroad. 1669 
Etnerence Love in Tuéd ww, iii, As fierce as a Ban-dog that 
has newly broke his chain. 1813 Scott Kokedy v. xxxvt, As 
the bull, at bay, Tosses the ban-dogs from his way. 

b. fig.; also in phr. 70 speak bandog and Bedlam: 
i.e. furiously and madly. 

1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 1a O master, is it 
you that x bandog and Bedlam this morning? 1610 
Chester's Tri., Envic 12 Thou envious Bandogge, speake and 
doe thy worst. 1645 Ussner Body of Div. (1647) 376 Letting 
loose Satan, his band-dog, to..molest the godly. 1829 Scott 
Aune of G. (1833) 1. 133 He was usually spoken of as the 
bandog of Burgundy, or the Alsatian mastiff. 

C. attributive or appositive. 

1616 Beaum. & FL Wit wtthon? M.v. i, Bitten with bandog- 
fleas. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Beth. Ep. Ded. g All the 
band-dog heresies of hell were let loose. 

Bandoleer, -ier (bendéliv1). Forms: 6 
bandollier, -dileare, 6-7 bande-, 7 bandileer(e, 
-leir, -lier, bandlier, bandooleer(e, -leir, -lier, S$ 
bandaleer, 6-9 bandalier, 7-9 bandelier, 7- 
bandoleer, -ier. Also, 7 bandileero, -iliero, 
-aliero. [a. F. dandoutffere (Cotgr. 1611), mod. 
bandoutiere . from |t. bandoliera, or Sp. bandolera, 
f. dbandofa, dim. of banda Band. With the forms 
in -ero, cf. -apo?.] 

+1. A broad belt, worn over the shoulder and 
across the breast, by which a wallet might be sus- 
pended at the side. Ods. 

@1§77 GascoiGne Flowers, /lerds, etc. (1387) 186 As Ban- 
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dolliers for who in mountains dwelles. a@1626 Mippteton 
Black Bk. Wks. V. 517, | threw mine arms, like a scarf or 
bandileer, cross the heutenants nielancholy bosom. 1634 
Hrvwoon Wrtches of Lanc.u. Wks. 1874 1V. 201, I have... 
this my bandileer of bottles, to fill to night. 1767 Ducaker 
Anglo. Norm, Antig. 47 Vheir surplices covered with Banda- 
leer’s of flowers. 

transf. or fig. 1§98 SytvesteR Du Bartasi1608) 370 Three 
thousand times the sun Hath gallopt round Heavens gulden 
handeleer. _ ; 

2. esp. A belt of this kind wor by soldiers; orig. 
it helped to support the musket, and had also 
attached twelve little cases, each containing a 
charge forthe musket ; /aéer, a shoulder-belt fitted 
with little loops, in which cartridges are suspended. 

1596 Unton Invent, 3 Six inusketts with bandileares. 1622 
F. Marxuam 84, Warres, ix. 3 To this Mandiliere shall hee 
fastened by long douhle strings, that they may with more 
case be brought to the mouth of the musquet, one large 
priming charge..and at least twelve other charges. 1672 
Cnas. Ik. Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke musquet, with 
a collar of bandaliero, 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1774 |. 
321 A rusty old sword, and a bandoleer. 1818 Scott Ley. 
Montrose ii, A bandelier containing his charges of ammuni- 
tion. 1885 Daily News 20 Feb. 5/6 Mounted infantry... in.. 
Khaki helinets, puggarces, bandoliers. 

3. By transference: in sg. One of the cases or 
boxes containing a charge for the musket; hence 
used in fy. as = pree. 

1611 Corcr., Bandovilleres, a musketiers handooleers ; or 
charges like little boxes, hanging at a belt about his necke. 
1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia ww. 160 Master Argent had put 
his Bandileir of powder in his hat. a 1659 CLevetann irks. 
30 Like Cartrages, or Linnen Bandileers Exhausted of their 
Sulphurous Contents. 1728 Fieipinc Love tn Masques Wks. 
1775 |. 76 Get down my broad-sword and bandaliers. 1818 
Scott Art, Midi. xii, ‘He was in his bandaliers to hae 
joined the ungracious Highlanders in 1715." 

Bandoline (bandélin). [?f. band or dandeau.] 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

186: Deramer A vtech. Gard. 162 The boiled pips [of Quince] 
make the glutinous preparation called bandoline. 1876 
Harcey fat. Med. 361 Used for jellies and soups .. and as 
bandoline for keeping the hair in form. 

Ilence Ba'ndolined ///. a. 

1856 Scot. Rev. IV. 70 A moustache—turning up at the 
ends in two points well bandolined together. 

+ Ba‘ndon, -oun, 54. Obs. Forms: 3 bandun, 
baundune, 3-5 bandom, 3-7 bandon, 4 baun- 
doun, 4-5 baundon, 4-6 bandoun(e, 5 bandum. 
3-6 bandone. _[a. OF. bandon, bandun ‘ public 
proclamation, ban, jurisdiction, authority, disposal, 
discretion, license ’ = Pr. dando, f.(through a deriv. 
form *bando -dnem) late L. band-um =bann-um 
‘public proclamation, edict, interdict,’ ad. Teut. 
bann: see Ban sb.1 There was a confusion in 
lomanic between dannwm and bandum: Du Cange 
shows édanhum for bandum, BANNER, as well as 
bandum for bannum ‘edict’; cf. Banisu, BANDIT. 
BANNER, BANDEROLE, (There is no etymological 
connexion in Teutonic between dann, dann-an, and 
bandwa token, éanduyan to signify.) ] 

Jurisdiction, authority, dominion, control ; power 
of disposal, full discretion, or authority to deal 
with. 70 fe tn or at any one’s bandon: to be 
under his control, at his disposal, will, or pleasure. 
To have a thing 7 one’s bandon: at one’s full or 
free disposal. 

€1230 Axcr. R. 338 Pe terme is ine Godes honden: and 
nout 1 pine baundune [eardier WS. bandun]. a1300 Cursor 
A. 9013 Pe man sco has inhir bandom. | ¢1300 A. Adis. 3180 
The emperour, and his barouns, Yeildith heom to thy 
baundouns. oe Henry JWadlace xi, 1376, | thocht haitf 
maid Ingland at his bandoun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
E vij, The kyng.. gafe hym baundon ouer all the goodes. 
1§35 STEWART Crom, Scot, ELI. 181 Wnder his bandoun think 
Ineuirtobe. 1611 Cotcr., Abandon, bandon .. full libertie 
for others to use a thing. 

Hence the F. and ME. phr. a dando(a)n, in con- 
trol, at one’s disposal ; a7so, at one’s own free will, 
freely, unrestrainedly ; whence the vb. abandonn-cr 
= mettre @ bandon: see ABANDON. 


+ Bandon, zv.! Obs. [aphetic f. ABANDON 7.] 

1. Tohave under control, subdue: = ABANDON v. I. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fad. 80 For all the beastes before 
that bandoned beene Will shute vpon my beastes with yre. 

2. refl. To give oneself up;=ABANDON 7. 4. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 14906 He wil him bandun [z. 7. baun- 
doun] nu par-till [to death] Ful freli wit his aun wil. 

3. To forsake := ABANDON 7. 8. 

1587 Turperv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 53 Forgo thy solenne 
walks, bandon Classic wood. 

4. To banish ;=ABANDON v. 11. 

1sgz WyrLey cl rmorie 108 Thoughts, griefes, sad cares, 
are bandonfed] then away. 

+ Bandon, v.2 O65. rare—'. 2for bamden : 
cf. Baxp 56.2 10b, Banpy a. 1.) Of cloth: To 
shrink unevenly, so that tight inelastic ‘bands’ 
occur here and there across the piece. 

rsa Act 5 & 6 Edw. 7, 6 § x (Ruffhead) When the 
clothes so made, be put in the water totry them, they rise out 
..in some place narrower than some, beside such cockeling, 
bandoning, and divers .. notable Faults. 

+ Bandonly, ai. Oés. vrare—‘.  [aphetie f. 
ABANDONLY.}  Recklessly, daringly. 
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¢1470 Henry /Vallace v. 886 How that so bandounly, 
Wallace abaid ner hand thar chewalry. 

Bandore! (b&nd6-1, be-ndoez). Also 6 ban- 
durion, 6-7-dora. [ad. Sp. or Pg.; the Romanic 
forms show much phonetic perversion: Sp. éaz- 
durria, bando-la, Pg. bandurra, Fr. mandore, for- 
merly mandole, It. mandola, pandora, pandiera ; 
all repr. L. pandira, pandirium, a. Gr. mavdovpa, 
navévpis, a musical instrument. Hence also, by 
further corruption, Bango.) A musical instrument 
resembling a guitar or lute, with three, four, or 
six wire strings, used as a bass to the cittern. 

1566 GascoIGNE Focasta (1848) 133 A dolefull and straunge 
noyse of violles, Cythren, Bandurion. 1591 Percivatt Span. 
Dict., Vihuela,abandore. 1626 Bacon Sylva §146 A Ban- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1689 SHADWELL Bury-Fair in. Wks. 1720 IV. 161 
The best musick in England..shawm and bandore. 1883 
J. Hawtnorne in Harper's Mag. Nov.933/2, I would lightly 
touch the strings of my bandore. 

attrib. 1607 Heywoop Fayre Mayde Exch. Wks. 1874 11. 
20 What’s her haire? faith two Bandora wiars. 

+ Bando‘re2. Oés. [corruption of F. bandeau 
“anciennement, coiffure des veuves’ (Littré).] A 
widow’s head-dress. 

a171z W. Kine Ovid's Ars Am. 142 Our grandmothers, 
they tell us, wore Their fardingaleand their Bandore. 1719 
D'Urrey Pidis (1872) H1. 1x The buxom Widow, with Ban- 
dore and Peak. 

Bandrol(e, -roll, var. BaNDEROLE. 

Bandsman (bx‘ndzm&n). a. A member of a 
band or company; esf. of a band of musicians. 
b. (see quot.) 

a1842z2 Cunnincuam My Native Vale vi, 1..joy’d to see 
the bandsmen smile. 1864 Even. Standard 29 Oct., The 
colours having to be given into the custody of the bandsmen 
alone. 1884 HW’eckly Times 5 Sept. 3/3 Along with them a 
bandsman from the steamer. 

b. 1852 Tomuinson Excycl. I. 392/2 The next class of 
miners .. are the... bandsmen or bondsmen, from the cir- 
cumstance of their working in connexion with the éaxd or 
flat rope by which the coal, etc. is hoisted. 

Bandster (bendstaz). [f. Banp sd.) + -sTER; cf. 
maltster.) One who binds sheaves after reapers. 

21794 in Ritson Scot. Songs II. 3 (Jam.) The bansters are 
runkled, lyart, and grey. 1863 Tom Tavtor Pict, ix lids. 
ix, Onward press the shearers, The bandsters come behind. 

| Bandwrria. ([Sp.]= Banpore}. 

1842 Loner. SP. Stud. a. il, We play the bandurria. 

Bandy (be:ndi), v. Also 6-7 bandie, [The 
origin of this and of Banpy sé.) is very obscure. 
Cf, F. dander ‘to bandie at Tennis’ Cotgr.; per- 
haps f. dade side. With Branch II. cf. F. dander, 
in se dander contre, ‘to bandy or oppose himself 
against, with his whole power; or to joyne in league 
with others against’ (Cotgr.), also Sp. dazdear ‘to 
bandy, to follow a faction, to help a side, to be- 
come factious’ (Minsheu), It. dazdare ‘to side or 
bandy’ (Florio). Cf. also Banpv.!: but while these 
answer in sense, no satisfactory explanation of the 
terminal -ze, -y presents itself.] 


1. trans. To throw or strike (a ball) to and fro, 
as in the games of tennis and bandy. (Mostly with 
figurative reference.) 

1577 HoLinsHeD Chron. III. 1077/2 Kingdoms .. be no 
halles for me to bandie. 1592 Nasue 2. Penilesse 15b, 
‘hey may make Ruffians hall of Hell: and there bandy 
balles of Brimstone at one anothers head. 1678 CupworTH 
Intell, Syst. 845 Had we no Mastery at all over our 
Thoughts, but they were all like Tennis Balls, Bandied, 
and Struck upon us, as it were by Rackets from without. 
1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 20 A ball of caoutchouc, 
bandied about. 1860 Tennyson I’#s, Siz iv, xi, To be the 
ball of Time, Bandied by the hands of fools.. 

b. adsol. 

1612 WespsTER Il’rttoria Cor. (N.) While he had been 
bandying at tennis He might have .. struck His soul into 
the hazard. 1699 Cores Ang. Lat. Dict., To bandy at 
Tennis, reticulo pellere. 

e. intr. To bound like a ball struck or driven. 

1658 R. Winte tr. Dighy’s Powd. Symp. (1660) 20 Untill 
she bandies..upon another solid body, and so she con- 
tinueth to make new boundings here and there. 

+2. To toss, drive, or throw aside or away. Obs. 

1sox Troub. Raiyne K. Fok (1611) 69 If Arthurs death 
be dismall to be heard, Bandie the newes for rumors of un- 
truth: He liues my Lord. a@1593 MARLowe Lust’s Dom. 
1. iv, The Cardinal, would bandy me away from Spain. 
1667 H. More Div. Dial. i. § 8 (1713) 17 If the Earth had 
been bandied out of one Vortex into another. 

3. To toss from side to side, like a tennis-ball. 

1596 Spenser State /red. Wks. (1862) 531/2 And from one 
hand to another doe bandie the service like a tennis-ball. 
1650 Futter Pisgah 11. ix. 190 Those Lepers.. bandied be- 
twixt two deaths of the famine and the sword. 

3LACKMORE Creation iu. (1736) 47 What vig'rous arm.. 

Dandies the mighty globe still to and fro? 1864 Gitpert & 
Cuuremt. Dolom. Mts., The path. .was bandied from side 
to side on rough bridges. 

To toss or pass from one to anothcr, in a 


circle or group ; to toss about. 

1600 DEKKER Fortun, Wks. I. 143 Now he’s bandyed by 
the seas in scorne, From wave to wave. 1675 CrRownxeE 
Calisto 1. i. 8 Hark, how they bandy praise and flattery 
round! 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxx, The stories they 
invent..and bandy from mouth to mouth ! 


b. (Often emphasized by aéout.) 
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1597 Drayton Mortimer. 17 But fortune, .straight begins 
to bandy him about. 1748 ANson Voy. n1. ii.130 Thus was 
this unhappy vessel bandied about within a few leagues of 
her intended harbour, 1847 Baruam /ugod. Leg. (1877) 234 
Bandied about thus from pillar to post. 1872 Biack Adz. 
Phaeton xxxi. 416 Sharp words were being bandied about. 
1885 Sir J. Pearson Law Times Rep. LI. (N.S.) 183/1 
Suitors being bandied about from one court to another, 

5. To discuss from mouth to mouth. Cf. 4b. 

1642 View of Print, Book int. Observ. 40 To debate and 
bandy the principles of Government. 1692 WAGSTAFFE 
Vind. Carol. i. 18 A Bill was preferr’d .. touching Mono. 
polies, and was strongly bandied on both sides. 1768 H. 
Watrote Hist. Doubts 40 His own legitimacy, which was 
too much connected with that of his brothers to be tossed 
and bandied about before the multitude. 1850 W. Irvine 
Goldsm. xxix. 28g Your name is... frequently bandied at table 
among us. 

b. aébsol. or intr. 

1603 FLorio Afontatgne (1634) 191 Lucretius, may Philo- 
sophie and bandie at his pleasure. 

6. To give and take (blows, words, reproaches, 
compliments, etc.) ; to exchange. 7o dandy words 
=to argue pertinaciously, wrangle. 

1589 GREENE Al/enafph. (Arb.) 45 It little fits in this com- 
panie to bandie taunts of love. 1598 GrEENweY Jacitus’ 
Ann. V1. Vili. 134 Rushing in couragiously to bandy stroakes. 
1677 Govt, Venice 271 When they had bandied Arguments at 
home, they went to fight their Enemies abroad. 1828 Scott 
FM. Perth iv, Bandy not words, but begone. 1855 Mot- 
fe Dutch Rep. 1. 27 Bandying blows in the thickest of the 

ght. 

b. with (and recently agaznst) a person. 

1593 NasHe Cfhrist’s T. (1613) 79 His Backe bandieth 
colours with the Sunne. 1605 SHaks. Lear 1.iv.g2 Do you 
bandy lookes with me, you Rascall? 1767 JoHNson in 
Boswell (1831) I1. 36 It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my sovereign, 1847 L. Hunt Alen, Wom. & Bhs. 11. 
xi.280 The leaders... bandied against one another the foulest 
charges. 1880 Dixon Windsor II]. vii. 69 She could not 
bandy words with insolent pages. 

e. one thing for another. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 //ex. V'/,1. iv. 49, I will not bandie with thee 
word for word, But buckler with thee blowes. 1603 Dray- 
ton Heroic. Ep. xiv. 45 To bandy Woe for Woe and Teare 
for Teare. 


° 


+ 7. To band together, league, confederate: a. 


trans. and ref. (cf. F. se dander.) 

1597 Prayers in Liturg. Q. Eliz. (1847) 676 Our enemies 
.. conspire and bandy themselves against us. 1632 C 
Hucues Sainzts Losse 38 All the kings of the earth bandy 
themselves to fight with him. 1656 Trarr Exp. Rev. ix. 5 
Antichrist and his actuaries bandy and bend all their forces 
to destroy souls. 1659 J. HARRINGTON Lawgiving (1700) 
397 Korah, Dathan, and Abiram ..bandy’d themselves 
against Moses. 1818 Scort Br. Lamon. ili, Here is his son 
already bandying and making a faction. 

b. 7ztr. 

1633 G. Hersert Humntl.iv. in Temple 62 Joyntly bandy- 
ing, They drive them soon away. 1673 Lady's Cadd. i. iii. 
5818 The servants ..bandy into leagues and parties. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. 1V. 116 If he bandied to remove his 
ather’s servants. 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 192 Giddy and ig- 
norant young men .. had bandied together in a body, calling 
themselves Trojans. 

8. intr. To contend, strive, fight. (Cf. Cotgr. 
‘ Se bander contre, to bandie, or oppose himselfe 
against.’) 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. 4.1. i. 313 A Valliant sonne in-law. .One, 
fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce u, xxi. Wks. (1851) 122 That Law may bandy with 
nature, and traverse her sage motions, was an error. 1660 
— Free Commu. Wks. 1738 1. 594 Neither did the People 
of Rome bandy with their Senate while any of the Tarquins 
liv’d. 1705 Hickerinoitt Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 55 Let them 
bandy against one another till I part them. 

Bandy (be-ndi), 52.1 [App. f. the vb.; but the 
origin of sense 5, and the order of the senses are 
quite uncertain.] 

I. +1. A particular way of playing at tennis, the 
nature of which is not now known. It does not 
appear from the quotations whethcr éazdy was the 
same as check, i.e. the modern ‘cramped game’ 
of ‘touch no walls.’ Oés. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 179 They play not at chases, 
but at bandie or at Check, that is, if the ball touch the wall, 
it looseth. 1607 Lingua u. v.in Hazl. Dods/. 1X. 381 The 
shooting stars. . Are nothing but the balls they lose at bandy. 

+2. A stroke with a racket, a ball so struck; a 
‘return’ at tennis. Ods. 

1598 Marston Alet, Pigmal. Jm.i. 141 Straight with loud 
mouth (a bandy Sir) he cries. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 
(1748) 4 They such racket shall in Paris see When over line 
such bandies I shall drive, As that, before the set be fully 
done, France may perhaps into the hazard run. 1655 J. 
Coterave Wit's Interpr.7 A bandie ho! the people crie, 
And so the ball takes flight. 

+ 3. fig. Obs. 

1602 DEKKER Sativom. Wks. I. 243 Take this bandy with 
the racket of patience. 1604 Epmonps Observ. Cxsar’s 
Comm, 21 Their factions .. caused one partie to bring in 
Ariouistus .. and the other partie, the Romaines to make 
good their bandy. 1638 Forp Fanczes v, iii. (1811) 210 Not 
wronged me?.. this is the bandy of a patience Beyond all 
sufferance. 

II. 4. A game, also called bandy-ball, in which 
a small ball is driven to and fro over the ground, 
with bent club sticks, by two sides of players; the 
saine as HOCKEY. 


BANE. 


bandy once and cricket. 1 Soutuey Lett. Spain (1799) 
133 A royal recreation similar to what boys call Bandy in 
England, 1822 W. Irvine Bracch. Hall 11. 64 Bandy-ball, 
trapball, wrestling, leaping. 1860 Geo. Eniot A7z// on Floss 
1.77 She’s only a girl—she can’t play at bandy. 

5. A club bent or curved at its lower end, used 
for striking the ball in this game. 

1629 T. Avams Jfedtt. Creed Wks. 1861 III. 122 The 
mathematician [will not] lend his engines for wasters and 
bandies. 1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceydon 50 All which .. carry 
staves in their hands like to Bandyes, the crooked end upper- 
most. 1850 Cricketer’s Man, 24 Sending it with blows of 
their bandies, whizzing through the air, 

Bandy (bendi), 54.2 [a. Telugu dazdi, Tamil 
vandi.J A cairiage, bullock-carriage, buggy, or 
cart, used in India. 

1761 Madras Courier 29 Sept., To be sold, an elegant new 
and fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels, lined with 
Morocco leather. 1800 Sir T. Munro Lif I. 243 No wheel 
carriages ..not even a buffalo-bandy. 1854 STocQUELER 
Handbk, Brit, India 10) A buggy being a one-horse vehicle 
..(at Madras they call it a bandy). 

Bandy (be'ndi), a. [see the senses.] 

1. Of legs: Curved laterally with the concavity 
inward. [perh. attrib. use of Banpy sé.1 ‘hockey- 
stick.’] Also used briefly for dazdy-legged. 

1687 SHADWELL Fuvenal x. 441 No Noble Youth with 
Bandy-leggs. 1727 Swirt Vom. Mind Wks. 1755 LV. 1. 85 
Nor makes a scruple to expose Your bandy leg, or crooked 
nose, 1783-94 Brake Songs Innoc.. Little Vagab.12 Dame 
Lurch .. Would not have bandy children. 1815 Scott Guy 
AT. xxix, A little mongrel cur, with bandy legs. 

Hence Bandy-legged, a. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2392/4 A bandy-leged splafooted 
elderly Man. 1849 W. Irvinc Crayon Alisc. 233 Short and 
bandy-legged .. his little legs curving like a pair of paren- 
theses below his kilt. ; 

2. Marked with bands; cf. Banp 56.2 10b. _ [f. 
BanD 56,2 +-¥1,] 

1552 Act 5-6 Ed. i/,vi. § 27 Cloth .. either pursie, bandie, 
squally by warpe or woufe. 1601 Act 43 Ediz.x.§ 1 Clothes 
.. squally, cockling, bandy, light and notably faulty. 

3. Full of bands. [f. BAnp 56.3 44+-¥1,] 

1852 Dickens Lets. 1. 279 Not quite a place to my taste, 
being too bandy (J mean musical, no reference to its legs). 

Bandying (be ndij,in), v4/. 56. [f. Banpy v. + 
-1NG1.] The action of the vb. BAnDy: a. Tossing 
to and fro, exchange (of blows, words, etc.). _b. 
Contentious argument, disputation. ¢. Contention, 
strife. +d. Confederation, league. 

1s91 SHaks. Kom. & Ful. 1m. i. 92 The prince expresly 
hath Forbidden bandying in Verona streetes. 1662 STiL- 
LINGFLEET Orig. Sacr. i. iv. §15(L.) The bandyings of this 
controversie. 1689 HickERINGILL Alodest Inq. ii. 17 What 
Combination? What Bandying against it? 1719 Swirr 7o 
Yung. Clergym. Wks. 1755 11.11. 19 The perpetual bandying 
of factions among us. 1822 Scott Nigel xi, Where there is 
such bandying of private feuds and public factions. 

Ba‘ndying, ///. a. [f.as prec.+-1Ne2.] That 
bandies, tosses to and fro, disputes, etc.: see the vb. 

1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Sci. i. 14 All the bandying attempts 
of resolution. 1677 MarveLt Growth Popery 6 The crew 
of bandying Cardinals. 

Bane (bein), 54.1 Forms: 1 bana, bona, 2-4 
bone, (4 ban, bon, 5 boyn, 6 baene), 3~- bane ; 
5-6 bayn(e, 6-7 bain(e. [Common Teut.: 
OE. bana, bpna=OFris. dona, OS., OHG. bano, 
MHG. dane, ban, ON. bani, Sw.,Da. dane, ‘death, 
murder ’:—*OTeut. davzon- wk. masc. Cogn. w. 
Goth. danzja, ON., OE. ben :—OTeut. *banza- (str. 
fem.) wound; also with Gr. ddvos, pov7, murder, 
slaughter, govevs killer, murderer.] 

+1. A slayer or murderer; one who causes the 
death or destruction of another. Ods. 

Beowulf 3491 Bona swide neah .. fyrenum sceoted. 2800 
O. E. Chron. an. 755 Hie nzfre his banan folgian noldon. 
1z05 Lay. 5806 3e beod ure bernenne bone. @1300 Cursor 
AT. 7634 Philistiens sal be his ban. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 
2147 Heovercom this beste & was his ban. a1400 Sir Perc. 
1338 Who that may his bon be, Salle hafe this kyngdome and 
me. ¢1460 Zowneley Myst. 17 Caym, 1 sloghe my brother 
-- I pray the..To ryn away with the bayn. 1513 More 
Rich. 11, Wks. 51/2 The brother hath bene the beaten 
bane. 1588 SHAks. 77%. A. v. iii. 73 Let Rome herselfe be 
bane vnto herselfe. 1682 Vorksh. Diaries (Surtees) II. 303 
The Jury found the horse the bane. 1691 Brount Law 
Dict. s.v., 1 will be the Bane of him, is a common saying. 
{1861 H. Rivey tr. Lzber Alb. 86 The horse aforesaid, 
which had been the bane of the said boy.] 

+2, That which causes death, or destroys life. 

arooo Beowulf 4413 Hilde mecas ..t6 bonan wurdon, 
1230 Ancr. R. 222 One pinge pet ..is bauh soule bone, & 
wei to deadlich sunne. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 239 I was 
hurt right now thurgh myn yhe Into myn herte, that wol 
my bane be. c1400 VYwaine §& Gaw. 1854 The water sone 
had bene my bane. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 1. App. 
xcvii, Brimstone thick and clouds of fiery bain. 

b. esf. Poison. Now only /g., and referred to 4. 
Also in comé., in names of poisonous plants or sub- 
stances, as DoGBANE, HENBANE, LEOPARD’S BANE, 
Rat's BANE, WOLF’S BANE, etc., q.V. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495) 208 Henbane 
Is mannis bane. c1440 Promp. Parv. 22 Bane, or poyson. 
1573 Tvusser //ush. (1878) 172 Bane for the rats, 1586 
Warner Add. Eng. nu. viii. 33 Te the baene therein He 
mixed somewhat of his bloud. 1614 Cuarman Od/yss. 1. 404 
Bane to poison his sharp arrows heads, | 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Mere. Compit, m. 111 Medicines... taken inwardly against 
Banes and Poisons, 1713 ADpIsON Caéo v. i, My bane and 


1693 D’Urrey Vorksh. Heiress, The prettiest fellow At | antidote are both before me. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 


BANE. 


331 The Dog whose fatal ite convey'd th’ infectious Bane. 
1862 Maurice Alor. & Met. Phil, WV. vii. § 87 In which 
Spinoza offers at once the bane and the antidote, 

+3. Murder, death, destruetion: in later usage 
chiefly in phrases, catch, felch, gel, receive, take 
one’s bane =‘ eatch one’s death,’ in whieh it passes 
into 2. (See esp. quot. 1655). Ods. 

1175 Cott. Hom. 243 Ne ceped hi of hus gold ne selfer 
but ure bane. ¢1374 Cuaucer Froydus v. 602 For which 
the folk of Thebes caught hire bane. c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 
816 That ne myght wreke thair lord bane. 1594 GREENE 
Look. Glasse (1861) 131 "Twere best you did, for fear you 
catch your bane. 1605 Suaks. JJacé. v. ili. 60 | will not be 
affratd of Death and Bane, Till Birname Forrest come to 
Dunsinane. 1655 Fuu.er Ch. Hist. ix. 1V. 402 The two 
ludges .. getting their banes there, died few dayes after. 

4. That whieh causes ruin, or is pernicious to 
well-being ; the agent or instrument of ruin or woc, 
the ‘eurse.’ (Now the ordinary scnsc.) 

1577 Harrison England u. xxi. 333 Inconstancie..a bane 
unto all natures. 1596 Br. Bartow Jhrcee Serm. i, 117 
Cardes and Dice, the verie baine of any familie. 1655 
Furter Ch. Hist, u. ili. § 37 I. 275 Bold Beggars are the 
Bane of the best Bounty. 1674 Marvett Ach. Transp. 
u..135 The great hane and scandal of the Church. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 9 Pp 2 Those Rogues, the Bane to all 
excellent Performances, the Imitators. 1791 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II}. 186 Theoretic plans of constitution have been the 
bane of France. 1853 C. Brontit Villette xxxiv. (1876) 378 
She who had been the bane of his life. 1858 Hotranp 
Titcomé’s Lett, vii. 132 Selfishness is the bane of all life. 

5. Ruin, fatal misehief; woful or hapless fate ; 
harm, woe. Chiefly foerica/. 

C1400 Judicium (1822) 2 For deds that I haue done .. 1 
must abide my boyn. 1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 117 
That sweet boy that wrought bright Venus bane. 1633 G. 
Hersert Forerunuers iv. in Temple 171 Hath some fond 
lover tic’d thee tothy bane? 1866 KincsLey /ferew. Prel. 
3 He finds out... for his weal and his bane that, etc. 

6. A disease in sheep, the ‘rot.’ 

1859 in WorCESTER. 

7. Comb., as bane-touch, 

1649 Seven Laws of Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 Men being 
weary of such bane-touches, the Clergy that cried it up, 
their successors cried it down. : 

+ Bane, 4.2 Ods. [See Ban, Bayns.] A pro- 
elamation of a marriage; a prelude of a play. In 
the latter sense more freq. in pl. dazzes, now BANNS. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 22 Bane of a pley (1499 or mariage), 
Banna, coragium (1499 preludinm). 1483 Cath. Angi. 20 
Bane (v. r, Bayne) of a play; predudium, proludium. 

Bane, v. arch. Also7 bain, (baen). [f. Bane sé.1] 

+1. crans. To kill: said esp. of poison. Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodocus 426 Aconit that baneth, or killeth 
Panthers. 1589 Warner 4 Jd. Evig. v. xxv. (1612) 119 Poysned 
by a Monke, that baend himselfe, that lohn might dye. 1596 
Suaxs. Aferch. V.w. i. 46 1f my house be troubled with a 
Rat, And 1 .. giue ten thousand Ducates To haue it bain'd? 

2. To harm, hurt, injure, poison: a. physically. 

1587 Turserv. Disprayse Wom. (R.) Hidden hookes .. To 
bane thee when thou bite. 1615 Latuam Fadconry (1633) 
102 Surfeited in their bodies, and also baned in their liuers. 
a 1632 G. Herpert Country Parson v.(T.) lf a shepherd 
knew not which grass will bane, or which not. 1667 PA//. 
Trans. 11. 526 The Smoak .. will bane them, 1827 KesLe 
Chr. Year 5th Sund. Easter, For what shall heal, when 
holy water banes? 

b. morally or socially. 

1601 Dent Path, Heaven 71 Couetousnesse. .baneth our 
Gentlemen. 1643 Burnoucnes £.xf. Hosea iv. (1652) 61 To 
be poison to them to have baned their soules. 

ane, obs. form of BAIN adv. readily, and Bone, 

Baneberry (béinberi). [f. Bane, poison + 
Berry.] The fruit of a plant Aciea spicata (N.O. 
Ranunculacex); also the plant itself, otherwise 
called Herb Christopher. 
_ 1785 Gentl, Mag, XXV. 492 Bane-berries, are poisonous 
in a very high degree. 1853 Linptey Veg. K. 427 The 
black berries of the Sane-Berry .. are poisonous. 

+Baned, ///. a. Ols.  [f. Bane v. + -ED.] 
Ruined, destroyed ; injured, hurt. 

1568 T. Howett 476. A mitie (1879) 67 To bruse my baned 
bones. 1578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery 1. 4 My Baned 
limmes. 1639 Futter //oly War ut. xii, The voyage of 
these two kings..baned vith mutyal discord and emulation. 

Banefal (bé'nful), a. [f. Bane 6.14 -FuL.) 

1. Life-destroying; poisonous. 

21593 H. Smitn IV£s. (1867) 11. 475 The old serpent’s bane- 
ful breath. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas t. iti. (1641) 27 
The banefull Aconite. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eelog. iii. 124 
The Nightly Wolf is baneful to the Fold. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad xxi. 107 Herbs Of baneful juice. c1854 STanLey 
Sinat §& Pal. vii. (1858)290 No living creature could survive 
the baneful atmosphere which hung upon its waters. 

2. Destruetive to well-being, pernicious, injurious. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Ca/. Aug. 173 Helpe me ye banefull 
byrds. 1586 Martowe rst Pt. Tamburl, v.ii, A sight.. 
baneful to their souls. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 311 To see 
ten thousand baneful arts combined. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
frelandi.4Very baneful superstition. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. ete Il. x. 503 Whose results..would prove most 
baneful, if not ruinous, to the country. 

Banefully, ad. [f. pree. + -Ly2.] 
hurtful or pernieious manner. 

1865 Reader 2 Sept. 253/2 Which .. influenced banefully.. 
the fortunes of Prince Charlie. 

Banefulness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being baneful ; hurtfulness. 

Baner, rarc—'. [f. BaNEv.+-ER1.] Ile who 
or that which kills, poisons, destroys, or ruins. 
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1598 SyivesteR Dn Sartas 1. vi. 259 Dying himself, kils 
with his bane his Baner, 

Banewort (béinwyit).  [f, Bane poison + 
Wont, OF. 277, plant, herb.) a. ge. Any poison- 
ous plant (dra/.). b. spec. The Lesser Spearwort 
(Aanunculus Flammudla), reputed to poison sheep. 
ce. The Deadly Nightshade. 


a. 1864 Whitby Gloss. s.v., It's some mak o” banewort. 

b. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 425 Called in some places of I’ng- 
lande Sperworte, it may be also called Banewort. 1597 
Gerarne //erbal it ccclxx. (1633) 962 Speare, Crowfoot, and 
Bane woort because it is dangerous and deadly for sheep. 
1635 Swan Sfec. WV. (1670) 219 Spear-wort, or Bane-wort, 1s 
an herh which if it be taken inwardly is deadly. 

@. (Tautawect cites Skinner.] 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
f'l. 1V’. 72 Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade... Early English 
botanists called it Bane-wort. ' , 

Bang (ban), v. Also 6 bangue. [First in 
16th c.; perh. previously in north. dial. from Scand. 
Cf. ON. danga, OSw. banga, to hammer; also LG. 
bangen, bangeln to strike, beat, Ger. denge/ cudgel.) 

I. 1. trans. To strike violently with a resound- 


ing blow ; to thump, thrash. 

2cexsso Nob. [food (Ritson) ix. 95 Either yield to me the 
daie, Or I will hang thy back and sides. 1570 Levins 
Manip, /23 To bangue, fustigare. 1593 Nasne 4 Lett. 
Confut. 37 A bigge fat lusty wench it is, and hath an arme 
like an Amazon, and will bang the abhominationly if euer 
she catch thee. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 44 With my 
Battoon I'le bang his sconce. 1794 Burns H’ss.133 Oh aye 
my wife she dang me, And aft my wife did bang me. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 494 Like an iron-clanging anvil bang'd 
With hammers. 

2. Hence, in various const., expressing: a. violent 
action produeing loud noise, as 70 dang off (a gun, 
musie on a piano, ete.), and esp. 70 dang (a door) 
=to shut it violently, to slam; or b. to drive or 
knock with violence. 

a. 1787 Beckrorp /taty II. 136 A most complicated son- 
ata, banged off on the chimes. 1814 Scott Haz. III. 238 
Twa unlucky red-coats.. banged off a gun at him. 1816 
Miss Austen Erma 1. i. 5 She always turns the lock of 
the door the right way and never bangs it. 1878 Brack 
Green Past. xxxiv. 277 The door was banged to. 

b. Hel Daily News 1 Nov. 6/1 This is now being banged 
into the heads that have planned .. this campaign. 

3. intr. To strike violently or noisily; to bump 
orthump. Ofadoor: To close with a loud report, 
to slam. 

1713 Guardian No. 143 (1756) 11. 234 It banged against 
his calf and jarred upon his right heel. 1860 W. Coitins 
Wom. White 1. vii. 31 Taking great pains not to let the 
doors bang. 1883 V. Stuart Egyft 302 Our boats were 
banging against the sides ofthe Era, making sleep impossible. 

4. Hence: To make a violent noise, ¢.g. by the 
diseharge of fire-arms. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi. 136 The watch on deck 
were banging away at the guns every few minutes. 

II. 5. trans. To beat violently, knock about ; 
to thrash or drub, defeat, worst. /7¢. and fig. 

1604 SHaks. Oth, 1. 1. 21 The desperate Tempest hath so 
bang'd the Turkes, That their designement halts. 1651 
Litty Chas. / (1774) 246 He was presently after well banged 
by Essex. 1784 Cowper /i’ks. (1876) 183 You are a clergy- 
man, and I have banged your order. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
80 It’s not easy to bang the soldier with his bandoleers. 

tb. Zo bang it out or about: to eome to blows, 
fight it out. Ods. 

¢ 1600 Rod, F/ood (Ritson) xvii. 85 With a but of sack we 
will bang it about, To see who wins the day. 1622 HeyLin 
Cosmogr. \. (1682) 282 If any two were displeased, they ex- 
pected no law, but bang’d it out bravely. 

ce. Conm. To beat down, overwhelm. 

1884 Marten §& Christoph. Monthly Circ. 31 Mar., Specu- 
lators for the fall are as usual taking the opportunity to 
bang the market by heavy sales. 

6. collog. ‘To ‘beat,’ surpass. excel, outdo. 

1808 Cumbrian Ball. iv. 13 Cocker Wully lap bawk-heet 
.. But Tamer in her stockin feet, She bang'd him out and 
out. 1837 Dickens in Life n. i. 34 The next Pickwick will 
bang all the others. J/od. Sc. That bangs a’ 1 e’er met wi’. 
lrish Provb, This bangs Bannagher. 

IIL. 7. zntr. (dial.) To throw oneself or spring 
with a sudden impetuous movement, to dash, to 
hounce. 

1795 H. Macneiu. Wilt & Fean, Up he bang’d ; and, sair 
afflicted, Sad and silent took the road. 1813 A.xraminer 
18 Jan. 43/1 The mob.. called out, ‘ Bang up lads, in with 
you.’ 1813 Mar. Eoceworts Patron. 1). xxx. 257 English 
Clay left his D. T. O... and banged down to Clay-hall. 

b. ¢rans. To throw with sudden violenee. 

1768 Ross Helenore 143 (Jam.) Then I'll bang out my 
beggar dish. 

IV. 8. The verb stem is uscd adverbially with 
other verbs, esp. come, go, in the senses of: a. with 
a violent blow or shoek; b. with a sudden and 
violent clap or explosive noise; ¢. all of a 
sudden (Zout d’un coup), suddenly and abruptly, 
all at onee. as in ‘to cut a thing bang off.’ 

&. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxviii, We came bang against 
one another. 1842 Sir T. Martin in Fraser's Alag. Dec., 
Bang went my haunch against an. .angle of my hed. 

b. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 139 Rang went the maga- 
zine! 1855 BrowninG Uf in Villa Wks. 1863 I. 53 Bang, 
whang, whang goes the drum. 1882 O'Donovan Merv I. 
311 Bang, came another blank shot. 

Cc. 1795 H. Macneice Wl] & Feau 1, Bang! cam in Mat 
Smith and's brither. Jfed. (Scotchman éogustur) ‘Ve canna 


be in London an hour, when bang goes saxpence !' 


BANGLING. 


9. Comb. with sb. as obj., bang-beggar, a strong 
staff (.S¢.), a constable or beadle (dra/.) ; + bang- 
pitcher, adrunkard; bang-straw (da/.),athresher. 

1865 E. Wavcu Barrel Org. 29 Owd Pudge, th’ bang- 
beggar, coom runnin’ intoth’ pew. 1639 J CLarke Paremtol. 
102 A notable bang-pitcher, Sifenus alter. 

Bang, v2 [f. Banc sb.4] To cut (the front 
hair) square aeross, so that it ends abruptly. 

1882 Century Mag. XXV. 192 lle was bareheaded, his 
hair banged even with his eyebrows in front. 1883 //arper's 
Mag. Mar. 492/2 ‘They wear their. . hair ‘ banged’ low over 
their foreheads. 

Bang (han), 56.1 [f. Bane v.1; ef. ON. Jang, 
Osw. édug a hammering, Da. dazé a beating.) 

1. A heavy resounding blow, a thump. 

?¢ 1550 Kob. food (Ritson) vi. 79 All the wood rang at every 
bang. {1570 Levins .Wanip. /23 VBangue, /ustish ee 
Fiorio, Sergozzone, a bang or rap giuen upon the necke. 
160r Snaks. Zui. C. un. iit. 20 You'l beare me a bang for 
that I feare. 1663 Butier //ud. 1. ii. 831 With many asuft 
thwack, many a bang, Ilard Crab-tree and old Iron rang. 
a 1845 lloov Lay Real Life vii, Many a bitter bang 1 bore. 

+b. A drubbing, defeat. Ods. rare. 

1644 Sir G. Rancwirre in Carte’s Collect. (1735) 329 After 
a shrewd bang Prince Rupert is recruiting gallantly. 

2. A sudden, violent or explosive noise; ¢.g. the 
report of fire-arms. 

1855 Tuackeray Newcomes 11, 58 (L..) The steps of a fine 
helozenged carriage were let down with a bang. 1884 J. 
Cousorne //icks Pasha 160 The sharp bang of a section of 
howitzers. 

3. A sudden impetuous movement; impetus, go. 

1774 C. Keitn Favmer's [fa’, As he was working lang 
and strang, And fallowin wi’ pith and bang. 1870 J. Kaye 
Sepoy War Ik. vi. iv. 554 An unwonted amount of confi- 
dence and bang. 

Bang (ben), 562 [= hair cut ‘bang’ off; cf. 
BANG-TAIL.] The front hair eut square across the 
forehead. (Orig.in U.S.) Hence Banged ///. a. 


1880 lloweLts Undisc. Country viii. 113 His hair cut in 
front like a young lady's bang. 1880 Even. Stand. 3 Apr. 
4/4 The present style of banged girl. . 

Bang 56.3, obs. form of BHANG, Indian hemp. 

Banger (bana). [f. Banc v.l+-rr!.] Ile 
who or that whieh bangs; s/ang, an astounding 
lie, a ‘thumper.’ 

1814 G. Hancer Sforting (on fly-leafi, A Sportsman entire 
—who says nay, tells a banger. 

Banging (bx'nin), vd/. sb. [f. Banc v.1 + -1NG1.] 
The aetion of striking violently and noisily. 

1647 Wnarton /rel. War Wks (1683) 256 There shall be 
much banging and slashing amongst Men. 1709 STFELE 
Tatler No. 70 ? 4 So neither is banging a Cushion Oratory. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 402 We have been 
nearly three hours subjected to this banging. 

Banging, ///.a. [f. Banc v.l+-1ne?.] Deal- 
ing violent blows, striking violently and noisily ; 
Jig. (collog.) overwhelming, ‘thumping.’ 

1560 Disob. Chitd in Hazl. Dods/, 11.282 What banging, 
what cursing, Long-tongue, is with thee. 1596 Nasne 
Saffron Walden X ij b, The bangingest things. . which I can 
picke out..are these. 1616 llonypay Zuvena/ 185 Then th’ 
axe their chariot-wheels with banging stroak Splits ont. 
1864 ArcuD. Denison in Daily Tel. 31 Aug., They could 
win it with a great banging majority. 

Bangla, obs. form of BunGsLow. 

+ Bangle, v. Obs. or dia/. [Etymol. unknown.] 

1. Orig. of hawks: To beat about, flutter aim- 
lessly, in the air, instcad of making direet for the 
quarry. See BANGLinG f//. a. 

2. 70 bangle (away): to fritter away, squander. 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled, 1. ii. m. x. (1651! 107 We bangle 
away our best days, befool out our times. 1636 W. Samrson 
Vow Breaker (N.) Thy titles are so bangld with thy debts. 
1658 Whole Duty Man xvi. § 18 (1684) 134 If we wilfully 
bangle away this sopreciousa Legacy. (In Laac.(Halliwell,] 

3 intr. To flap, hang loosely. 

1622 T. Stovcuton Chr. Sacr. xii. 166 Hats.. broad 
brimmed .. bangling about the eares of men, and hiding 
their faces. 1878 Hattiwetcs.v., A bangled hat means one 
bent down or slouched. 

4. dial. To beat down (¢.g. com by wind or rain). 

5. Bangle(d) ear, one hanging loosely or flap- 
ping. like a spaniel’s ; hence Bangle-cared ppl. adj. 

1567 Drant //orace Epist.1. xviii. Fiiij, A sight of bangle 
eared houndes. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) go, 1 hold 
him prudent that in these fastidious times will helpe .. 
bangled ears, with pretty quicke pluckes. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict., Bangle-Ears, an \mperfection in a Horse. (In 
mod. Dicts.] 

Bangle (beng’l). [a. Hind. dangri, bangri, 
orig. a coloured glass ring worn on the wrist by 
women.) A ring-bracelet or anklet. 

1787 Archaeol. VIII. 256(D.) The ankles and wrists orna- 
mented with large rings or bangles. 1798 Greviite in /’Az/. 
Trans. LX XXVIII. 405 The venders of glass bangles. 1830 
Marrvat Arng's Own xiii, Fhe women. .wear.. gold bangles 
upon their arms and legs. . 

Bangled (beng'ld), f7/. 2. [f. pree. + -ED*.] 
Wearing or adored with bangles. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 10 June, Clad in Tyrian purple, 
oangledand braided. 1884 //arfer's Mag. Sept. 5302 Gold- 
bangled sleeve. 

+Bangling, 74/. sé. Oés. [f. Bancie v. + 
-Incl.] Petty, frivolous contention ; squabbling. 

1612 T. James Jesuits Downef. 68 What banglings had 
he with Creswell. 1621 Motie Camerar. Liv. Libr. i xi. 
186 Hauing liued in marriage without... bangling and strife. 


BANGLING. 


+ Bangling, 7//. a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That bangles: see BANGLE v., and prec. word. 

1615 Curry-c. for Coxe-c.i. 46 My Master. .hath met with 
a bangling Sophister. 1633 T. Nasu Quateraio 1g One good 
hawke [is to be preferred) before ten bangling buzzards. 
a 1639 S. Warp Ser. 83 1D.) No bangling hawk, but with 
a hizh flier will mend her pitch. 

+ Ba‘ngster. Ods. ordia/. Also 6 bangister, 
-eister, 7 -ester. [f. Banc v.+-srer: cf. banger.] 
1. A burly violent fellow ; a bully, a braggart. 
c1570 Leg. BS. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) 
11.326 Proudeambitious bangsters. 1651 CALDERWOOD ///st. 
Kirk (1843) II. 516 My lord, mak us quite of thir Matchia- 
velian and bangester lords. 1766 Ross Helexore 89 (Jam.) 

That yet have bangsters on their boddom set. d 

2. One who beats his opponents; a victor, winner. 

1820 Sco1t Adédot xix, If the Pope’s champions are to be 
bangsters in our very changehouses. 1824 — St. Nonan's 
I. 183 (D.) You are socertain of being the bangster, so very 
certain I mean of sweeping stakes, 

+Bangstry. Os. rare—. [f. prec. + -¥.] 
The action of a bangster ; masterful violence. 

1594 Acts ames VJ (1597) § 217 Persones wrangouslie in- 
trusing themselues in the rowmes and possessiones of vtheris 
be bangstrie and force. 

Ba‘ng-tail. [cf. Banc v.8c.] A (horse’s) 
tail, of which the hair is allowed to grow to a 
considerable length and then cut horizontally across 
so as to form a flat even tassel-like end; hence 
Bang-tailed A//. a. 

1870 Daily News 19 July6 A good mare with a bang tail. 
1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf, vi. (D.) ‘These bang- 
tailed little sinners any good?’ said Drysdale, throwing 
some cock-a-bondies across the table. 

Bangue, variant of BHanc; obs. f. BANG. 

Ba‘ng-up, 2d). pAr. slang; also banged-up. 
[fas if Gang or close up to a line. Cf. slap-zzp.] 
Quite up to the mark, stylish, in the pink of 
fashion. 

812 H. & J. Smitu Rez. Addr. (1833) 163 Dance a bang- 
up theatrical cotillion. 18zz Compe (Dr. Syntax) IVife v. 
(D.) Thus banged-up, sweeten’d, and clean shav’d. 1843 
Lever ¥. //inton vit. 43 His spotted neckcloth knotted in 
bang-up inode. : 

Banian (banian). Forms: 6 baniane, 7 
bannyan, 7-5 bannian, 8-9 banyan, 7- banian. 
(a. Pg. bantan, prob. a. Arab. banyan (16th c.), 
ad, Gujarati vdziyo man of the trading caste, f. 
Skr. vazz7 merchant. ‘ The terminal nasal may be 
taken from the plural form waziydzz’ (Col. Yule).] 

1. A Hindoo trader, especially one from the 
province of Guzerat (‘many of which have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports, and known by 
this name’—Col. Yule); sometimes applied by 
early writers to all Hindoos in Western Jndia. 

1599 Haktuyr Voy. I]. 1. 310 A Baniane .. one of the 
Indians inhabiting the countrey of Cambaia. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 7rav. 37 The Bannyans are tawny incomplexion, 
are craftie, faire spoken, pxaulst Merchants and super- 
stitious, 1676 Piel, Traxs. X1. 752 The religion of the 
Banians not permitting them toeat any thing that hath had 
life. 1845 Stocqueter Handbk. Brit. Ind.(1854) 23 Bhyses, 
or Banians, are the trading class. 

2. In Bengal applied to: A native broker at- 
tached to a house of business, ora person similarly 
employed by a private gentleman; now usually 
ealled strcar. 

1687 A. Lovett Thevenot’s Trav. 1.1. xxxii. 55 Every one 
hath his banian in the Indies. 1783 Burke Sf. £. Jud. Bil? 
Wks. 1842 I. 293 Mr. Hastings’s bannian was, after this 
auction, found possessed of territories, etc. 1845 STOCQUELER 
flandbk. Brit, Ind. (1854) 40 Banians or dubashes (a species 
of broker to the European houses), 

3. A loose gown, jacket, or shirt of flannel, worn 
in India. (Originally aftr’. from sense 1.) 

1725 in //ar?, Misc. VIII. 297 (D.) I have lost nothing by 
it but a banyan shirt, a corner of my quilt, and my bible 
singed. 1772 Graves Sfir. Quix. x1. iv. (D.) His banyan 
with silver clasp wrapt round His shrinking paunch. 1845 
StocqueLer Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854) 315 Even in the low 
country a light flannel banian (jacket or shirt) is of service. 

@. attrib. (in reference to the Banians’ abstinence 
from flesh and sacred estimation of animal life) : 
Banian-day (/Vaz/.), one on which no meat is 
served out; Banian-hospital, one for animals. 

1748 SMottett Nod. Raud. xxv. (D.) On Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays the ship's company had no allowance 
of meat, and .. these meagre days were called banyan 
days. 1823 Lams /:ééa Ser. 1. iii. (1865) 19 We had three 
banyan to four neat days in the week. 1813 J. Forses 
Orient. Alem. \1\. 129 A banian-hospital..where he saw a 
number of sick oxen, camels, and horses. 


5. Banian- or Banyan-tree, now often simply 
Banyan: the Indian Fig Tree (Ficus religiosa 
or 7zdtca) a remarkable East Indian tree, the 
branches of whieh drop shoots to the ground, 
that take root and support their parent branches ; 
extending in this way, one tree will often cover a 
large expanse of ground. [Lanizn Tree, Ban- 
ians’ Tree, Tree of the Banians, was originally a 
local appellation given by l¢uropeans to an indi- 
vidual tree of this species growing near Gombroon 
on the Persian Gulf, under which the azzans, or 
Hindu traders settled in that port, had built a little 


pagoda; thence it was extended to othcrs, and 
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finally taken as the English name of the species. 
It is not so called in any Indian language.] 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 1. (1638) 122 A Tree (or rather 
twenty Trees, the boughs rooting and springing up a whole 
aker together)... named by us the Bannyan ee from their 
adorning and adoring it with ribbons and streamers of 
varicoloured Taffata. ¢1650 tr. Yavernuier 1. 255 Near to 
the city of Ormus was a Bannians tree. [1687 A. Lovett 
Thevenot’s Trav, 1. 1. xiv. 25 The war-tree.. called the 
tree of banians.] 1791 Newte Tour Eng. & Scot. 416 The 
Banian tree of India, the most stupendous effort of vegetable 
nature. 1857 Livincstone 7yaz. xii. 212 Most..senddown 
roots from their branches like the banian. 1860 GossE Rov. 
Nat. Hist. 133 The banyan, or sacred fig of India. 


Baning (bé'niy), v/. sd. [f. BANE v. + -ING1] 
Poisoning. 

1530 TinpALE &.xod. Prol., Then God sendeth his curses 
among them, as hunger, dearth, murrain, baning, pestilence. 

Banio, obs. form of Bacio. 

Banish (benif), v. Forms: 4 banyse, -isshe, 
4-6 -ysshe, 5 bannysshe, 6 -ysche, -ish, ba- 
nysh(e, -ych, 4- banish. [a. OF. dazzzss- length- 
ened stem of darztr (mod. banz7r):—late L. baz- 
nire, £. bannwum proclamation: see BAN.] 

+1. orig. To put to the ban, ‘proclaim’ as an 
outlaw, to outlaw. Ods. [See BanisHep.] 

2. To condemn (a person) by public edict or 
sentence to leave the country ; to exile, expatriate : 
a. with from, out of. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 522 We are out of our cuntre 
Banyst. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Whom..her uncle 
bannysshed fro hys contrey. 1530 Pasar. 443/2 The kyng 
hath banysshed hym out of his realme. 1610 SHaks. Temp. 
1. ii, 266 Sycorax..from Argier Thou know’st was hanish’d. 
1848 tr. Greseler’s Ch. Hist. 11. ii, 109 They had been ban- 
ished from Rome. 

b. with dozble ob7. (of person and place). 

1494 Fasyan 1. ii. 9 He was banysshed the Countre. 1674 
Hickman //ist. Quinguart. 36 Godescalk was banished Ger- 
many. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 295 He that shall be 
convicted there of is to be banished the kingdom. 

Cc. szmply. 

¢1385 CHaucer ZL. G. W. 1863 That Tarquyny shulde 
ybanysshed be there-fore. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 11. xxi. 
110 Banished an Aristides, for his reputation of Justice. 
1879 FroupE Czsar xv. 227 Clodius had banished Cicero. 

3. gen. To send or drive away, expel, dismiss 
imperatively (a person). Const. as in prec. 

01450 Compl. Loveres Lyfe xlvi, Though I be banysshed 
out of hersyght. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xii. 
43 (R.) Beyng banyshed from his olde hospitall, he walketh 
in dry and baren places. 1591 Suaxs. Ziwo Gent. iu. i. 171 
To die, is to be banisht from my selfe. 1593 — 2 Hen. VJ, 
ul. i. 197, I banish her my Bed. 1732 Pore AZor. Lss. un. 
330 Banish’d the doctor, and expell’d the friend. 1826 
Disraei Viz. Grey vin. ix. 438 Who had they dared to 
imitate him..would have been banished society. 

4. To drive away, expel, dismiss (a thing). 

1460 Pol. Rel. & 1. Poems (1866) 78 Sithe al manere of 
lustice and pyte is banshid out ofa ladies entente. 1596 
Suaks. Tax, Shr. Induct. ii. 34 Banish hence these abiect 
lowlie dreames. 1637 Mitton Cosmus 413 And gladly banish 
squint suspicion. 1742 RicHarpson Pamela 11]. 263 In- 
dustry would have been banish’d the Earth. 1871 Markby 
Elem. Law § 202 Try to recall an absent thought or to 
banish a present one. 

+5, To clear out, empty. Cf. Avot v. Obs. 

1494 Fasyan v1. clxvii. 133 [They] banysshed that cytie 
as they had doon the other. 1573 Tusser // xsd, (1878) 17 
To banish house of blasphemie, least crosses crosse vnluckelie. 

Banished (bznift), #47. a. Also 4 (Sc.) ban- 
yst, 6 -eist. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

+1. Outlawed, put to the ban. Bavished man: 
an outlaw, a bandit. Qdés. 

fe 1320 Six Bewes 4129 This forbannuste man Is come the 
land agan.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xiv. li. (1495) A 
Geserte is the lodges of banyssht men and of theues. 159 
SuHaks. 72wo Gent, v.iv. 152 These banish’d men, that I haue 
kept withall. 1617 Moryson //z2. 1.11. ii. 104 These banished 
men lurking upon the confines of the Popes state..make 
excursions. .to doe robberies, 

2. Exiled, expatriated ; driven away, dismissed. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 514 Whensoever 
this banished and wayfaring soul of mine shall depart hence. 
1582-8 //ist. Fas. VJ (1804) 274 The uther twa cheefe baneist 
lords. 1611 Bipte 2 Sav. xiv. 13 The King doeth not fetch 
home againe his banished. 1737 Pore £lo%sa 52 Some 
banish'd lover, or some captive maid. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. V. 421 Who had heroically laid down his life 
for the banished King. 

Banisher (be nifar). [f. as prec.+ ER1.] He 
who or that which banishes or drives away. 

¢1450 Henryson Jest. Cres. (R.) Faire Phebus. .banisher 
of night. 1607 SHaks. Cov. 1v. v. 89 To be full quit of those 
my Banishers. 1729 M. Browne Péscat. Eclog. Ded. (1773) 
to Solitude, soft Banisher of care. 1834 CaRLYLe “7. Kev. 
1.1. 1. 6 Maupeon, the banisher of Parlements. 


Ba-nishing, v//. sé. [f. as prec.] =next. 

1523 Lv. Bernexs /voiss. I. viii. 7 The kynge..defended 
euery parsone, on payne of banysshyng..that none shulde 
--go. 1641 Prynne Prelates Tyrrvany 177 The banishing 
and exiling of Freemen out of their native country. 

Banishment (bxni{mént). [f-as prec.+-mENT.] 

l. The action of authoritatively expelling from 
the country; a state of exile; expatriation. 

1507 BE. Gd. Mann. (W. de W.) 13 iij, For he. .hadde kepte 
hym from banysshement. 1607 SHAKS. Cov. IV. lil. 22 The 
Nobles receyue so to heart, the Banishment of that worthy 
Coriolanus. 1776 Ginnon Decl. & F. I. xvi. 4oz A sentence 
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(1875) IV. xxxviii. 333 Some exiles contrived to avoid going 
to their places of banishment. 

2. gez. The action of peremptorily sending away ; 
a state of enforced absence ; dismissal. 

1535 CoveRDALE Ps, cxx. 5 Wo is me yt my banishment 
endureth so longe. a1744 Pore in Lady Montague's Lett. 
23 I. 70, 1 wish..you might pass to your banishment by the 
most pleasant way. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. ii. 
23 Their banishment was a sign that dinner was ready. 

Banister (benisto1). Also bannister, [cor- 
ruption of BALuUSTER, q.v. ; though eondemned by 
Nicholson as ‘improper,’ by Stuart (Dict. Archit. 
1830) and Gwilt as ‘vulgar,’ the term had already 
taken literary rank, and has now acquired general 
acceptance.] Usually in f/.: Slender upright posts 
or rails, esf. those guarding the side of a staircase, 
and supporting the handrail; often applied to the 
whole structure of uprights and handrail. 

1667 Primatr City & C. Build. 66 Posts, Rails, Bannisters. 
1074 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 165 A pair of Stairs.. with 

alls and Railes and Bannisters. 1765 H.WaLroLe Otranto 
v. (1798) 81 The uppermost bannister of the great stairs. 
1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 63 A neat altar-piece, inclosed with 
rails and banisters. 1775 SHERIDAN AXivads un. i, He comes 
down stairs .. thumping the banisters all the way. 1860 
W. Cotiins Wom, White 490 He held fast by the banisters, 
as he descended the stairs. 

b. collect. sing.=Banisters; cf. BALUSTER 4. 

1851 MayvHew Loud. Labour 344 Going down your stair- 
case, I should be all right so long as I touched the bannister. 

Banjo (bendzo). Also (earlier) banjore, 
banjer. [A corruption of Banporz, through 
Negro slave pronunciation, dazjore, banjo.] A 
stringed musical instrument, played with the fingers, 
having a head and neck like a guitar, and a body 
like a tambourine ; a modification of the bandore. 

[1764 Graincer Sugav-Caze 1v, To the wild banshaw’s 
melancholy sound.] ¢1790 Dispin Sea-songs (title), The 
Negro and his Banjer. 1801 Mar. Epcewortn Belinda II, 
xvi. 7 ‘What is this, mamma?—It is not a guitar, is it?’ 
‘No, my dear, it is called a banjore; it is an African instru- 
ment, of which the negroes are particularly fond.’ a 1845 
Negro Melodies (in Bartlett), Dey dance all night to de ole 
banjo, Wid a cornstalk fiddle, and a shoe-string bow. 1846 
Punch 26 Sept. 126 The music-master of the regiment has 
been sent with a cornet-a-piston and a banjo to play to 
Queen Pomare. 1847 /bid. 27 Feb. 94 The present is the age 
of bones and banjos. . ‘ 

b. attr20., as in banjo-player, -playing. 

1847 Punch 27 Feb. 94 Bone and banjo minstrels. 1865 Sa/. 
Rev, 4 Feb, 134/1 A converted banjo-player. /d/d., Banjo- 
playing being .. a negro form of fetish-worship. 

Banjoist (bendzouist). [f. prec. +-1sT.] One 
who plays a banjo. 

1880 Daily Tel. 23 Dec., Songs sentimental and comic.. 
arranged by Ballantine (banjoist). 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 
740/2 The place of the stately Interlocutor .. was filled by 
the banjoist. 


Bank (benk), 54.1 Forms: (1?banea), 3-7 
banke, (3 Orm. bannke), 4 bone, bonkk(e, 4-5 
bonke, (5 bunk(e,) 4-6 bonk, 6 banc, banck(e, 
3- bank. [ME. danke, prob. a. Old Norse *danke, 
*banki = Olcelandic bakki ridge, eminence, bank of 
clouds, of a river, chasm, etc. (whence Da. dakke, 
Sw. dacke, hillock, hill, rising ground, ascent, ac- 
clivity):—OTeut. *dazkon- ; cogn. with OTeut. 
*banki-c, see BANK* and BENCH; the primary sense 
of dank- being probably ‘shelf,’ natural or arti- 
ficial, of earth, rock, sand, or wood. The OE. repr. 
of banki, bakkt, would be *banca, *bpnca: a com- 
pound Ad(/)banca in sense of ‘heel-bench, couch’ 
actually occurs once in a vocabulary, but this may 
be, as the sense suggests, one of the class of weak 
compounds from strong sbs. (cf. dzzdaga from deg) ; 
in any case the senses of ME. dazke, as well as 
its first appearance in the northern dialect, point 
to its Scandinavian source.] 

I. A raised shelf or ridge of ground, etc. 

1. A portion of the surface of the ground raised 
or thrown up into a ridge or shelf; a lengthened 
mound with steeply sloping sides. ence, One 
side or slope of such a ridge or mound. Now 
chiefly in hedge-bark. 

¢1200 ORMIN 9210 Wherse iss all unnsmebe get Purrh 
bannkess & purrh graefess. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B. v. 521 
But flustreden forth as bestes ouer bankes and hilles. 
a1400 Cov. Alyst. 170 Downe I ley ine upone this banke. 
1s90 SHaAks. Afids. N. 1. i. 249, 1 know a banke where 
the wilde time blowes. /éid. 11. ti. 40 Finde you out a bed, 
For I vpon this banke will rest my head. 1596 SreNsER 
F. QO. n. iii. 6 Sitting ydle on a sunny banck. 1807 CrabBe 
Par, Reg. u. 170 Toyed by each bank and trifled at each 
stile. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1. 22 Yollow 
cowslip-banks. ; ’ 

+2. A high ground, height, hill, fell. Ods. exc. 
in zorth. dial. 

c1325 E. E. Allit, P. A. 906 Bydez here by bys blysful 
bone. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 14 On mony bonkkes ful 
brode Bretayn hesettez. ¢14z0 Azturs Arth. iv, Vo beker 
at the barrens, in bonkes so bare, ue f 

b. Hence: The slope or acclivity of a hill, a 
hillside, a brae; a ‘hanger.’ Still common in the 
north ; ef. #p-bank =up-hill. 

1362 Lanct. ?. PZ. A. Prol. 8 To resteVnder a brod banke bi 


of banishment was pronounced, 1855 MeRivaLe Kom. Emp, | a bourne syde, a1400 Death « 1 ife (Warton) x, And as she 
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came by the bankes, the boughes .. lowted to that ladye, 
and layd forth their branches. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 37 
‘There vas ane grene banc ful of rammel grene treis. 1570 
Levins Afanzp. /24 Banke ofan hill, proclinitas. 1631 Siow 
Chron. 1088 Two hills their euen Bankes doe somewhat 
seeme to stretch. 1808 ANDERSON Borrowdale Johnnie, It 
tuik me nine days and six hours comin up-bank. 1816 Miss 
Austen Lua ui, vi. 309 A bank of considerable abruptness 
& grandeur. 1875 J. A. H. Murray Vhs. of Erceldoune 2 
Thomas, lying on Huntley Banks, sees the lady riding by. 
1879 Shropsh. Gloss. (¥. D. S,), Bonk, a sloping height. 

+3. An artificial earthwork, an embankment, es/. 
for military use. Oés. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xx. 15 Beseged hin .. and made 
a banke aboute the cite. sssz HuLort, Banckes de- 
fensyue againste subundation ealled Seabanckes or Sea- 
dickes, 160r Hottano /'iny (1634) 1. 59 Fenced on the 
East-side with the bank or rampier of Tarquinius. 1611 
Biss 2, Sam. xx. 15 They cast vp a banke against the city. 

+4. An ant-hill. Ods. 

1667 E. Kine in PAil. Trans, 11. 425 If either of the other 
two sorts be put into the black Ants Bank, 1747 Gou1.p 
Eng, Ants 76 We suppose a Bank of Hill Ants to amount 
..to six Thousand. 

5. A shelving elevation in the sea or the bed of 
a river, rising to or near the surface, composed of 
sand, mud, gravel, etc. Also a bed of oysters, 
mussels, or the like. 

1605 Snaks. Macé, 1. vii. 7 But here, vpon this Banke and 
Schoole of time, Wee'ld iumpe the life to come. 1696 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3221/4 Near the Banks of Dunkirk. 1702 /é7d. No. 
3842/4 Fish from the Bank of Newfoundland, 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1858) 437 The Banks (so they call the place where 
they catch the fish’. 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. v. ad fin., No 
danger of bank or breaker. 1861 Hucme tr. Moguin-Tandon 
nh. 11. ii. 86 Oysters .. in vast numbers, forming what are 
termed Oyster banks. 

6. A long flat-topped mass: e.g. of eloud or 
mist stretching above the horizon, of piled-up ice 
or snow, elc. 

2a 1626 Bacon Charge 4 (T.) A bank of clouds in the north 
or west. 31840 R, Dana Bef Mast xxxi. 113 On the star- 
board bow was a bank of mist. 1848 Kincstey Sazzt's 
Trag. W. 201 A long dim formless fog-bank creeping low. 
1860 Fitz-Rov in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 342 The first in- 
dications of daylight are seen above a bank of clouds. 

7. Mining. a. ‘The face of the eoal at whieh 
miners are working.’ b. ‘An ore-deposit or eoal- 
bed worked by surfaee excavations or drifts above 
water-level.’ Raymond Afining Gloss, 1881. 

1862 Cham. Frui. Apr. 216 The work is continued in one 
set until the bank is pierced through, and the next strait 
set is reached. 

II. A bordering slope. 

8. The shelving or sloping margin of a river or 
stream ; the ground bordering upon a river. 

c1300 A. A/is. 3495 That he no sank, Til he com to the 


water bank. o R. Brunne Chron. 241 Ouer pe water.. 
fro bank to bank. cx1440 L’romp, Parv. 23 Banke of watyr, 
Ripa, 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C.1. i. 50 Tyber trembled vnder- 


neath her bankes. 1635 N. CArPenter Geog. Del. 11.ix.160 
Some riuers ouerflow their bankes at some certaine times. 
1703 MaAuNpDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 82 This second bank 
{of the Jordan] is beset with Bushes and Trees. 1860 Tn- 
OaLL Glac. 1. § 17. 120 The left bank of the glacier. 1878 
Huxzey Physiogr. 5 Geographers have agreed to call that 
bank which lies upon your right side as you go down to- 
wards the sea the right bank. 
Lf. 


b LES 
1576 Freminc tr. Caius’ Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 257 
Within the banks of his remembrance. 1642 Futter //oly 
& Prof. St.\. xi. 33 Liberality should as well have banks 
asa stream. 1665 GLanviLL Scefs. Sct. Addr. 13 Like a 
mighty deluge .. beat down all the Banks of Laws, Vertue, 
and Sobriety. 

+ 9. The sea-coast or shore. Oés. 

1350 W711, Palerne 2717 Periche cite..vpon pe see bonke. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 135 He sette ones 
. his chaier in pe banke of pe see. ¢1400 Destr. Troy vi. 
2807 Brode sailes vp braid; bonkis pai leuyt. 1470 Tip- 
Tort Caesar iil. (1530) 4 The open playne banke of Brytayne. 
1535 STEWaRT Crov. Scot. 11, 437 Fra the West se enk. 1592 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. V1, in. ii, 83 And twice by aukward winde 
from Englands banke Droue backe againe. 

10. A raised or rising edge or margin of a pond, 
lake, pit, road, railway cutting, or other hollow 
place; in A/tzing, the surface of the ground at the 
pit-mouth, or top of the shaft. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 182 The dikes were fulle wide 
with bankis hie without. c¢1qo0 Destr. Troy xxx. 12664 
When pe prinse was past to be pit bothuin, Pe buernes on 
be bonk bet hym with stonys. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1v. 262 
The fringed Bank [of a lake]. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 206 Daisies on the banks of the road. 1881 Raymoxp 
Mining Gloss, Bank, the ground at the top of a shaft. 
Ores are brought ‘to bank,’ ze. ‘to grass.’ 

+11. spec. (from 8) The south side of the Thames 
opposite London [also ealled Bankside}, and the 
brothel-quarter loeated there (suppressed in 1546). 

1536 Remed. Sedition 21 As moche shame for an honest man 
to come out of a tauerne..as it is here to come from the 
banke. 1548 Crowcey in Strype £ec/. Mem. IL. 1. xvii. 142 
Sisters of the Bank, the stumbling-blocks of all frail youth. 
1598 Stow Surzery (1633) 448 On this Banke was sometime 
the Bordello or Stewes. ; 

III. Comd., chiefly a/éib., as Bank cress 
(Acré6.), the Hcdge-mustard (Sisymbriumofficinale); 
bank-engine, the engine at a pit’s mouth ; bank- 
fence, one consisting of a bank of earth; bank- 
fish, cod from Newfoundland-bank, whenee dank- 


fishing, fishery; bank-harbour, one protected 
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by banks of mud, sand, ete. ; bank-head, a pit’s 
mouth (see 10); bank-high a., swollen up to the 
banks; bank-hook, a large fishing-hook, baited, 
and attached by a line to the bank of a stream ; 
bank-jug, the Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren ; 
bank - manager, the superintendent at a pit’s 
mouth; bank-martin, -swallow, the Sand-martin; 
bank-smack, a Newfoundland fishing smack. 

1863 Prior Plant-n. 14 *Bank cress, from its growth in 
hedge banks. 1666 Lond, Gaz, No. 79/1 Three prizes, one with 
*Bankfish. 1705 /éid. No. 4103/4 Newfoundland *Bank- 
Fish. .equal to the North-Sea Cod, 1882 Stazdard 5 Sept. 
4/6 The accumulations on the *‘ bank head’ are lower than 
is usual, and all the collieries are full of orders. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 28 Oct. 2/4 Streams everywhere are *bank high, and 
flooded. 1884 Vorksh. Post ae bank inanager in Lon- 
don or Liverpool wasa very different personage froma “bank 
inanager in Staffordshire or the mining regions generally, 
where he has to superintend the operations at the pit’s mouth. 
1774 G. Waite Selborne lix, The *bank-martin terebrates a 
round and regular hole in the sand or earth. 1655 MouFrFEeT 
& Benn. Health's Lmpr. (1746) 128 Be they either Llouse- 
Swallows, or *Bank-Swallows. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
355 The fishery is carried on. .in larger vessels, called *bank- 
smacks. 

Bank (benk), s¢.2 Forms: (1 banca), 3 
bonek, baunk, 5-6 banck(e, 6-7 banke, 6- 
bank. (ME. daunk, banch, apparently a, OF. banc 
‘bench’ (= Pr. danc, It., Sp., Pg. banco):—late L. 
bancus bench, ‘scamnum,’ ad. Teut. dank, banc 
(OS., MIIG., MDu. banc, OHG. banch, G., Du. 
bank):—OTeut. *banki-z BENCH, cognate with 
Bank sd,4:—OT cut. *bankon-. If however OF. 
hé(h)banca *heel-beneh, couch, sofa,’ was really a 
compound of an OE. *éanca (see pree.), the ME. 
word might be the lineal descendant of that, sub- 
sequently identified with the Fr. davc. The true 
native equivalent is BencH :—OE. duc.) 

+1. A long seat for several to sit on, a bench, or 
form; a platform or stage to speak from. Ods. 
(Cf. mountebank.) 

(ax10go0 in Wright Voc. (W.) /280 Spouwda, hobanca.] 1205 
Lay. 25185 Pa spac Angel pe king .. And stod uppen ane 
boncke [rzg0 vp on benche]. 1527 in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. 
xxvi. 54 Where was prepared a bancke with quyssons and 
Carpets, 1605 B. Jonson Vo/f. 11. ii. (1616) 467 Fellowes, to 
mount a banke! Did your instructor .. neuer discourse to 
you Of the Italian mountebankes? 1661 Heviin (fist, Ref 
Il. iii, 69 Twelve Levites standing on the bank or stage. 
a1680 ButLer Rem. (1759) 11. 59 A State-Quack, that 
mounts his Bank in some obscure Rost and vapours what 
Cures he could do on the Body politic. 

2. A seat of justice; = Bencu. Bank Royal: 
King’s Bench. Common Bank: Common Pleas. 


(Cf. also Banco sé.) arch. or Obs. 

1275 Act 3 Edw, /, xlvi, Les Justices al‘ Baunk le Roi & 
Justices de Baunk a Westm. ¢1450 Pol. Poets (1859) 11. 
228 Fewe can ascape hit of the banck rialle. 1649 SELOEN 
Laws of Eng. 1 \xvii. (1739) 163 Tryals in the common 
Bank, or other Courts at Westminster. 1657 HoweLt 
Londinop. 368 The Courts and Benches, or Banks of Jus- 
tices. 1700 Tyrrevt //ist, Exg. 11, 1109 General days in 
Bank in real Actions. 1768 Biackstone Com 111. 277 
Days in bank, des in banco, days of appearance in the 
court of common pleas. 

3. The bench oceupied by the rowers of each oar 
ina galley. (So in Fr., It., Ger.) 

1§99 Hak uyt Voy. I1.1. 169 The gally had.. at euery 
banke or oare seuen men to rowe. 1687 B. RANootpu 
Archipel. 54 Every time that they tugg the oar they rise 
with their bodys, and fall back on the banks. 1728 MorGan 
Algiers 11. ti. 224 Their Galeot (which had but eighteen 
Banks on a side), 1855 SincLeTon Virgil I. 384 Awake, 
My men, and take your seats upon the banks. 

4. catachr. A rank or tier of oars ; used chiefly 
in reference to the ancient galleys, which had 


several tiers one above another. 

1614 Raceicu //ist, World 11.v. i,§ 6. 296 One of the Cartha- 
ginian Gallies, of fiue bankes. 1622 Hevytin Cossogr. 1. 
(1682) 86 Gallies, with two banks of Oars upon a side. 1797 
Hotcrort Stolberg's Trav. 1V. xci. 67 Dionysius supplied 
his gallies with five banks of rowers, 1807 Ropinson 
Archzol. Grezca ww. xiii. 387 Several orders or banks of oars, 
which .. being fixed at the back of each other, ascended 
gradually in the manner of stairs. 1866 Kincstey //erew. 
v, 114 Each ship had double banks for twelve oars a side. 

5. A row of keys on an organ. 

1884 fe Pies Mag. July 272/1 What an organist would 
call a ‘bank’ of ivory keys. 


+6. A shelf. (Cf. G. bricherbank, etc.) Obs. rare. 

1577 HELLowes Gucuara’s Ep. 125 A banke of olde bookes. 

7. A beneh or table used in various trades ; esp. 
in /’rinting, the table on which the shcets are laid 
before or after printing. (Cf. It. danco.) 

1865 Act 8 L/is. xi. § 4 The same Cap [shall] be first well 
scoured and closed, upon the Bank. 1867 .V. 6 Q. 30 Now. 
432 When a man is about to work a block of stone, he 
places it upon a stool or stout table..termed a ‘ bank.’ 

8. a. The floor of a glass-melting furnace. b. A 
pottery. 

1880 Cu. Mason Forty Shires 156 Each manufactory [of 
pottery] is called a ‘bank.’ 

9. A creel for holding rows of bobbins of cotton. 

Bank (beyk), 5.8 Forms: 5-7 banke, 6 
bancke, 7 banque, banck, 7- bank. [Karly mod. 
E. danke, a. F. bangue, ad. It. banca fem., used 


side by side, and in same sense, with danco mase. ; | 
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ad. Teut. dank, banc, bench: see pree. word. ‘The 
double form and gender in Romanic, cf. It., Sp., 1’g. 
banco, banca, Pr. banc, banca, \'. banc, banche, are 
apparently original (see med.L. éancus, banca, in 
Du Cange), and due to the double gender of the 
German: ONG. der, diu banch, MIG. der, die 
banc, early mod, and dial. G. der, die bank, The 
original meaning ‘shelf, beneh’ (see Bank! and 2, 
and Brncu) was extended in It. to that of ‘trades- 
man’s stall, counter, money-ehanger’s table, mensa 
argentaria, tpaneCa,’ wheuee ‘moucy-shop, bank,’ 
a use of the word whieh passed, with the trade of 
banking, from Italy into other countries. In this 
sense, It. uses both danco and danca, Sp. and Pg. 
the mase. dunco; but in F, the It. fein. danca was 
adapted as dangue, whenee Eng. danke, bank. The 
word is thus ultimately identieal with Dencit and 
Bank 2, and cognate with Bank], 

(Although, in It., sorte ‘mount, heap, amount, stock,’ 
was used in some of the senses of ‘bank,’ the notion that 
the name dancu, danca, originated in a German rendering 
of yzoute is erroneous: G. éank& had no such sense as 
‘inount, heap,’ only that of ‘bench, shelf.’ Rather is it the 
fact, that in the development of banking, the davco of the 
moncy-changer, and the svoxte or ‘joint-stock capital’ were 
at length combined, and dak applied in Eng. to both.)] 

I. A money-dealer’s table, counter, or shop. 
+1. The table or counter of a money-ehanger or 
dealer in moncy. Oés. exe. /Zist. 

1567 Jewer Def. Aol. (1611) 462 Christ overthrew the 
Exchangers bankes, meaning thereby, that there may be 
no Coine in the Church, but only Spirituall. 1584 FENsNeR 
Def. Ministers (1587) 98 Christ ouerthrew the exchaungers 
banckes. 1598 Frorio, Banco, a bench, a marchants banke, 
or counting house, a counter. 161x Cotcr., Bangue, a 
banke, where money is let out to use: or lent, or returned 
by exchange: also, the table whereon such money is told. 
1846 ArNotp f/ist. Rome 11. xxvii. 72 These estahlished 
their banks or tables in the forum, like ordinary bankers. 

+2. The shop, offiee, or place of business of a 
money-dealer. (Cf. BANKER* 1 a,b.) Now merged 
ineyias 

1474 Caxton Chesse mi. iv, There was a..chaungeour..A 
man cam to hym and sayd and affermyd that he had de- 
lyueryd in to his banke v hondred floryns of gold to kepe. 
1526 Tinpate Luke xix. 23 Wherfore then gavest not thou 
my money into the banke [Gr. zpameGa, Wyccir, borde ; 
CoverDace, exchaunge Banke]? 31§§2 Hutoet, Bancke of 
exchaunge, Argentaria. 1649 Jer. Tavcor Gt. Exemp. 
ul. xi, 21 Exchangers of Money made the temple to be the 
market and the banke. 

II. An amount or stock of money. 

+3. A sum of money, an amount (It. montfe) ; 
a ‘pile.’ (Cf. ‘mounts of coin’ in last quot.) Oés. 
1515 Barcray Egtogs i, (1570) A v/3 Where shall 1, .some 
little banke procure, That from the bagge and staffe mine 
age may be sure. 165z Brome You. Creiu t. Wks. 358 Cash ; 
which added Unto your former Banck, makes up in all 
Twelve thousand and odd pounds. 1715 Burnet Own Tine 
(1766) II. 146 He had got a great bank of money to be pre- 
pared. 1758 J. Brake Alar, Syst. 68 The.. payments will 
constitute a bank, or nest egg. [Cf.c1645 Howect Leé?. 
(1753) 128 And bring in Mounts of Coin His Mints to feed, 
And Banquers (trafics chief suporters) breed.] 

+b. esp. A sum to draw upon. Obs. 

1642 Futcer Lloly & Prof. St. wi. xxiv. 225 S. Paul finds 
a constant bank for Ministers Maintenance lockt up ina 
Ceremoniall Law. 1665 S. Bixc in Ellis Orig, Lett. u. 310 
IV. 24 To extend your charity to the outrunning the bank 
you honoured me with. ’ 

+e. A bateh of paper-money. Oés. (exc. Hist.) 

1878 F. Wacker Jfoney xv. 319 In 1738 a Bank of £ 100,000 
was issued with new provisions for securing the interest of 
the mortgages. } 

4. In games of hazard, the amount or pile of 
money whieh the player who plays against all the 
others, ¢.¢. the proprietor of the gaming-table, has 
before him. 

c17z0 Pore Basset-T,. 78 When Kings, Queens, Knaves, 
are set in decent rank: Expos’d in glorious heaps the 
tempting Bank. ¢1750 H. Wacpote in Harfer's Mag. July 
(1884) 258/1 He saw neither the bank nor his own cards. 
1850 Tnackeray Pendennis lvi. (1884) 548 He had seen his 
friend. .lose eighteen thousand ata sitting, and break the 
bank three nights running at Paris. 1865 T'vi.or arly 
Hist. Man. vil.175 It is certainly playing against the bank. 

+5. An amount made up by the contributions of 
many; a joint stock or capital. Oés. 

16z5 Bacon Usury, Ess. (Arb.) 545 Let it be no Banke or 
Common Stocke, but euery Man be Master of his owne 
Money. c31645 Hower Lef??. (1650) 11. 11 They advance 
trade whersoever they com; with the banks of mony. 1790 
Burke Fr. Xev. 129 The stock in each man is small, and.. 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general 
bank and capital of nations and of ages. 

+6. An amount so contributed for lending to the 
poor; a loan-bank; whence the modem pawn- 
broker's establishment (Fr. mont de picté). Obs. _ 

162z Matyses inc. Law Merch. u. xiii. 335 In_Italie 
there are Montes pictatis, that is to say, Mounts or Bankes 
of Charitie, places where great sunimes of money are by 
legacies given for reliefe of the poore, to borrow vpon 
pawnes. 1646 Dexsricce sara -iccom. 3 For their {the 
poor’s] rescue may be collected Vous pietatis, sr etharitatis, 
a Banke of piety or charity..a certaine summe of money, 
or eee is laid up for the reliefe of the poore, 
either by one rich man, or by many. 1659 Torriaxo Dit. 
Afonte di Prieta, a publick stock or bank miaintained for the 
relief of ie poor, where pawns may be taken, 1663 GeEn- 
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Bier Counsel E ja, A Bank of Loane in that part of the 
Suburbs of this great City. ; 

Jig. 1649 Jer. TayLor Gt. Exemp. u. ix. 110 The talent 
which God hath intrusted to us in the banks of nature 
and grace, 1704 E. Arwaker Zyxbass. Heav. ix, Is not 
thy Bank of Blessings yet dismay’d, To Lend, where so 
unthankfully Repaid? 

III. (Ordinary modern sense.) 

7. An establishment for the custody of money 
received from, or on behalf of, its customers. 
Its essential duty is the payment of the orders 
given on it by the customers; its profits arise 
mainly from the investment of the money left un- 
used by them. 

a. Banks (in England) may be divided into— 

a. Private Banks, carried on by one or more (in Great 
Britain not exceeding fez) persons in partnership. Cf. 
sense 2 above. 

6. Joint-Stock Banks, of which the capital is subscribed 
by a large number of shareholders. (Cf. sense 5 above’. Of 
these the greatest is.. 

c. The Bank of England, shortly ‘The Bank,' a corpora- 
tion of subscribers and contributors to a capital sum of 
£ 1,200,000, to whom a charter was granted in 1694 (by the 
name or style of ‘the Governor and Company of the B. of 
E.’), on condition of their lending that sum to the Govern- 
ment, with certain privileges now no longer existing, or 
maintained only for the benefit of the State. Its duties are 
to manage the service of the public debt, to receive and ac- 
count for the revenue when collected, and to provide and 
attend to the automatically regulated issue of legal tender 
notes. Its banking business is of the same nature as that 
of the other joint-stock or private banks, its chief customer 
being the Government. 

{Cf. 1526 in 2. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 
23 Haue deliuered foorth my money to the kepers of the 
banke. c1s90 Martowe Yew of iM. 1v. i, In Florence, 
Venice, Antwerp..Have 1 debts owing; and..Great sums 
of money lying in the banco.] 1622 Matynes Anc. Law 
Merch, 1. xx.131 A Banke is properly a collection of all the 
readie money of some Kingdome, into the hands of some 
persons licensed thereunto by publicke authoritie. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hest. (1827) 11. vit. § 10. 344 The bank of 
all Greece which he had sent for from Delos. 1849 SAxE 
Poems, Times 373 Always abundance of gold in the Banks. 
1850 Merivace Kom. Emp. (1865) III. xxx. 397 The temples 
of the ancient world were the banks in which private pos- 
sessors deposited their most precious effects, 1876 B, Price 
Currency & B. 102, 1 defined a bank to be an institution 
for the transfer of debts. 

a. 31694 (¢/t/e) Brief account of the intended Bank of Eng- 
land. 1720 Swirt frish Manuf Wks. 1761 III. 14, I can- 
not forbear saying one word upon a thing they call a dax&, 
which I hear is projecting in this town. 1828 TayLor 
Money Syst. Eng. 138 The Bank of England had parted 
with six or eight millions of gold at the current mint price. 
1834 Gitsart /7ist. Bank. 95 The number of private country 
banks, and branchesof private banks, in England and Wales 
is 638. 1881 H. H. Gisss Double Standard 69 The result 
would really be .. that the Bank would always hold both 
Silver and Gold bullion. 


b. Bank of deposit, a bank that receives lodge- 
ments of money. Bank of issue or circulation, 
a bank which issues its own notes or promises to 
pay; in Great Britain a bank to which the right 
of issue was continued by the Acts of 1844-45. 
Branch bank, a branch-office of a bank, estab- 
lished to give banking facilitics to a locality at 
a distance from the head-offce. Savings-bank, 
a bank of which the express object is to take 
charge of the savings of the poorer classes, or of 
small sums of money. ' 

1834 Gitpart ist, Bank. 109 The establishment of branch 
banks may be considered as the effect of the formation of 
joint-stock banks, 4d. 133 Similar accusations may be as 
justly advanced against banks of deposit as against banks 
of circulation. 1863 Haypn Dict. Dates 67 The branch 
banks of the Bank of England in the chief towns of the 
kingdom. .have all been formed since 1828, 

Cc. tg. 

_ 1642 Rocers Naaman 543 As affliction is a furnace, so is 
it a banque: Job had twice as much after he had lost a!l as 
before. 21716 Loutn (J.) Pardons and indulgences..out of 
the common bank and treasury of the church. 

+d. i dank: in a bank or the bank, at one’s 
bankers’. Also /ig.: in store. Ods. 

1§63 f/omclzes 11. xi. 1. (1850) 387 He which sheweth mercy 
to the poore doth lay his money in banke to the Lord. 1622 
Matynes Anc, Law Merch. 1. xi. 335 The paiments by 
Assignement in Banke without handling of moneys. 1646 
Evance Noble Order 13 The benefits. .in hand, besides the 
blessings that are in banck. 1753 Wuiterlexp in Scots Mag. 
May 214/1 The young man has the balance in bank. 

8. Comb.: a. attrib. or obj. genitive, as daxk- 
accountant, -building, -charter, -clerk, -coffer, 
-counter, -director, -manager, -master (obs.). 

¢ 1618 Frercuer Pilgr,1. 51 Rogues and Beggars have 
got the trick now to become Banckmasters. 1803 Edin. Rev. 
Il. 103 The bank-coffers are drained of gold. 1828 Taytor 
Money Syst. Eng. 193 That the bank directors be required 
to pay their notes on demand in gold at the market price. 
1834 Gitsart //ist. Bank. 30 In 1708 the Bank charter was 
extended or renewed until the expiration of twelve months. 
1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schm. (1858) 526 Behind the bank- 
counter. 1860 Trotiore Framley #. xiii. 151 The bank 
manager from Barchester. 

b. Special combinations : 

Bank annuities, a technical term for certain 
British government funds; usually, the Consoli- 
dated 3 per cent. Annuities, or ‘consols’; bank- 
cheque, a cheque or order to pay issued upon 
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a bank; bank-circulation, a name applied to 
receipts given by the Bank of England to con- 
tributors to the loan made to the Government in 
1751, which circulated as paper currency; bank- 
court, the weekly meeting of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, or other joint- 
stock bank; a/so, the general court of proprietors; 
bank-credit, a credit opened for any person by a 
correspondent of a bank, to enable the former to 
draw for the amount; bank-money (cf. Baxcoa.); 
also, money in the bank ; bank-paper, bank-notes 
in circulation; bills of exchange accepted by a 
banker; bank-parlour, the court-room of the 
Bank of England; the room in which a banker 
or bank-manager does business with borrowers ; 
bank-post, a kind of writing-paper used for 
foreign correspondence; bank-rate, the rate per 
cent. per annum fixed from time to time by the 
Bank of England, at which the company is pre- 
pared to discount bills of exchange having not 
more than 95 daystorun; bank-receipt, formerly, 
a receipt given by the Bank of England on its for- 
mation, for money deposited to be drawn against ; 
mow, an acknowledgement given by a banker for 
money deposited on a current account; bank- 
stock, the capital stock of the Bank of England, 
being the aggregate of the shares therein owned 
by the various proprietors; its original amount 
was £1,200,000; it is now £14,553,000; bank- 
token, a token issued by a bank to serve for pay- 
ments, on its responsibility, during a scarcity of 
silver coin; bankward a. and adv., towards the 
bank. See also BANK-BILL, -BOOK, -HOLIDAY, -NOTE. 

1803 JEFFERSON in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1885) 541/2, I en- 
close you a *bank-check for twenty-two and a half dollars. 
1753 Scots Mag. May 262/1 *Bank.circulation 2/. 15s. prem. 
1834 Gitpart Hist. Bank. 38 In 1751, in order to raise the 
sum promised to be lent to the Government, the bank 
established what was called ‘*Bank Circulation.’ 1752 
Hume Balance of Trade, Ess, (1817) 1. 318 An invention 
of this kind, which was fallen upon some years ago by the 
banks of Edinburgh. .called a *Bank-Credit. 1636 HEALEY 
Theophrast. 79 He, that boastes upon the Exchange, that 
he hath store of *banke mony. 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) 
I]. 1. iii. 17 A ducat which passes for seven marks current, 
is worth but six *bank money. 6d. vii. 35 He sells his 
*bank-money for current money. 1790 Burke £», Kev. 
Wks. V. 411 They imagine that our flourishing state in 
England is owing to that *bank-paper, and not the *bank- 
paper to the flourishing condition of our commerce. 1884 
Lisbon (Dakota) Chipper 30 Oct. /3 The caution which has 
prevailed ..in *bank parlors is not at all relaxed. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn, Educ. WN. 397 The ordinary Saxe paper 
will answer very well, as will also..*Bank-post. 1876 Faw- 
cetr Pol, Econ, 11. vi. 361 The *Bank-rate of discount, is 
the measure, at any particular time, of the value of money. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3902/4 A *Bank Receipt .. promising 
to be accountable to John Radhams for 4 Notes for sod, 
each. 1705 HickerRinGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 9 The Market 
Price varies as does the *Bank Stock. 1710 Appison Tatler 
No. 243 ? 6 How went *Bank-Stock to Day at ’Change? 
1812 Examiner 21 Sept. 607/2 Convicted of uttering 3s. 
*Bank-tokens, knowing them to be false. 1865 Pad? Afad/ 
G. 13 Nov. 3 In the full tide of one’s *bank-ward voyage. 

Bank (beyk), v.! [f. Bank 56.1] 

I. 1. trazs. To form a bank to; to border, edge, 
hem in as a bank. 

1590 GREENE Neuer ‘oo Late (1600) 23 A silent streame.. 
Banckt about with choyce of flowers. 1727 THomson 
Summer 660 Burning sands, that bank the shrubby vales. 
1801 SoutHey Thalaba v. xxii, A ridge of rocks that bank'd 
its side. 

+2. zntr. To border zponr. Obs. 

1598 Stow Sz7v. vii. (1603) 68 The next Tower or Castle, 
banckiting [szc] also on the riuer of Thames. /éid. xxxviii. 
(1603) 336 This Castle banketh on the River Thames, 

3. trans. To confine within a bank. Also fg. 

1622 CALLis Stat. Sewers (1647) 70 Kept and preserved by 
banking and new fencing in. 1662 FuLLeR Worthies (1840) 
III. 388 The prince and people. . Both being bank’d in their 
respective station, 1883 Fxg. fddust. Mag. Nov. 75/1 The 
river is banked high on either side. 

4. Watchmaking: a. trans. Toconfine the move- 
ments of the escapement, which is the function of 
the two banking-pins in a watch. b. zzér. To 
impinge against the banking-pins ; said of the es- 
capement (or of the watch). 

1765 Luptam in P&il. Trans. LV. 207 The brass pin .. is 
for the other arm of the beam to bank against. 31884 F. 
Britten Watch § Clock. 20 The escapement may be banked 
through the spring. /éid. 74 If the watch persistently 
banks, it is an indication that the balance is too light. 

II. +5. To coast, to skirt. Ods. 
1595 SHAKS. Fok v. ii, 104, I haue bank'd their Townes? 
. To bring ashore, to land. 

1873 G. Davies Mount. § Mere ii. 1x Scarcely giving a 
flap of the tail till they were banked. 
. To shelter under a bank. 

1865 W. Wuite £. Exg. I. 1x0 As decoy men say, they 
are then comfortably banked. 

III. 8. trans. To heap or pile zw. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 59 They had banked 
up the snow. 1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton xxiii. 317 The 
clouds had got banked up in great billows of vapour. 

9. intr. (for reff.) To rise zp into banks. 

1870 Daily News 28 Dec., The smoke. .was still banking 
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up in large clouds. 1883 BLack in Harper's Mag. Dec. 69/2 
Clouds begin to bank up. ; 

10. To make up a fire, by covering it with a heap 
of fuel so pressed down that it will remain a long 
time burning slowly. 

1860 Merc. Mar. Mag.V11. 330 The fires had been banked. 
1865 Dickens fut, #7. ti. 277 Fire carefully banked up 
with damp cinders. 

ll. 7o dank out; to empty out (coal as drawn 
from the pit) into a heap. 

185x in Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh. 6. 

Bank, v.2 [f. Bank 56.3] 

1. intr. To keep a bank, act as a banker. 
(Chiefly in ppl. adj. and vbl. sb., as in darking- 
house, etc.) 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl, Banker, a person who banks, 
that 1s, negotiates and trafficks in money. 

2. intr. To deposit money or keep an account 
with a banker. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. i. 4 A man who brings a 
splendid capital, and will, no doubt, bank with us at D—. 
1880 Howetts Undisc. Country vi. 103 You'll have to bank 
with me to the extent of tickets home. 

3. trans. To deposit in a bank. Also, to con- 


vert into current money, ‘realize.’ 

1864 Sava in Datly Ted. 11 Oct., Those who have. .banked 
their greenbacks. 1868 Daly News z Sept., If parliament 
were to bank this whole estate. 

4. tztr. To form a ‘bank’ at a gaming-table; to 
play against all comers. 

1826 Disraeii Viv. Grey v. xiii. 239 The plan will be for 
two to bank against the table. 


Ba‘nkable, a. [f. Bank 56.3 or v2]  Re- 
ceivable at a bank, as in ‘ bankable securities.’ 

+Bankage. Ods. [!f. Bank s6.1+-acE.] ?A 
landing duty. 

1577 Harrison England u. v. 113 His Preedia .. were 
tributes, tolles, portage, bankage, stackage..and such like. 

Bank-bill. [See Bank 54.3 and Bitu.] a. 
Formerly, and still sometimes in the provinces, 
and in U.S., synonymous with BaNnxK-NoTE. b. 
A bill drawn by one bank upon another, payable 
at a future date, or on demand; synonymous with 
banker's draft. +¢. (Sealed) Bank Bill: a form 
of bill or note, bearing interest, issued by the Bank 
of England at its foundation, but long since dis- 
continued. d. Bavzk Post Bill: a bill, usually at 
seven days’ sight, issued by the Bank of England 
for convenience of transmission through the post. 

1696 Loud, Gaz. No. 3166/4 A Bank Bill for 100¢. with 
Interest at 2d. a day. /étd. No. 3234/4 Bank Seal Bills, 
payable with Interest at the Rate of 6 per Cent. per Annum. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 26 Pg If I have not left.. Bank 
Bills for 2002. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4875/4 Lost. .a Sealed 
Bank Bill of 1oo/. at 6 per Cent. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. 
(1777) I. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine commodity 
of bank-bills and chequer-notes. 1809 R. LANGrorp /2trod. 
Trade 130 Bank bill, a note on the bank, which being ac- 
cepted by a cashier, will be paid when due, 1812 Z-rasminer 
28 Dec. 820/2 The amount of Bank of England Notes and 
Bank Post Bills now in circulation. 1863 Haypn Dict. 
Dates 67 Bank bills were paid in silver, 1745. The first bank 
post-bills were issued 1754. 1878 Symonps Shelley 85 The 
. story of his having once constructed a boat out of a bank- 


post bill. 
Bank-book. [See Bank 54.3] a. One of the 


books in which the transactions of a bank are 
entered. b. A book furnished by a banker to 
each customer, containing a transcript of his ac- 
count in the Bank Ledger, also called Pass-book. 


(In both senses Banker’s Book is also used.) 

1714 in Lond. Gaz. No. 5266/0 Lost -. Mr. Salamon of 
Moses Pereira’s Bank Book. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 
1. vil. 35 To see that his accounts agree with those of the 
bank books. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. June 28/2 I’ve left you 
my bank-book. 

Banked (benkt), A//. a. [f. Bank 56.1 or v.1] 

1. Having a bank or banks. 

1623 Bincuam Xenophon x08 Ahollow-bank'd brooke. 1649 
Buitn Exg. finprov. Impr. (1652) 11 One acre plain or 
bancked. 1881 Epitn Coxon Basil Plant Il. 24 The 
banked hedge skirting the field, ; 

2. Heaped, piled up; esp. in Banked uf, said 
also of a fire when covered up with fresh fuel so 


as to burn away but slowly. 

1567 Drant Horace’ Epist. B vj, Ritche in banqued golde. 
1868 H. Lee &. Godfrey \vii. 327 Banked-up. .clouds. 

+ Banker!. Oés. 4-7; also 3 bancour, ban- 
quer(e, bahkewere, bankqwer, banwher, 6 
banckwarre, bankard, bynker. [a. AF. *éan- 
quer, *banker =ONF. bankier, banquter, bancguzer, 
f. dave bench.) A covering, generally of tapestry, 
for a bench or chair. 

1311 Chart, Finchall (1837) App. 4, lilj banker. 1395 £. 
£E, Wills (1882) 5 An Halle, with docere, costers and bankers. 
¢ 1410 Love Boxavent. Mirr. xv. (Gibbs MS.) 38 On pe bare 
grounde, ffor pare hadde he neyther banker ne cuschyne. 
c1420 Anturs Arth. xxxv. 2 With beddus brauderit o brode, 
and bankers y-dy3te. ¢1450 HoLtanp /oulat xix. Braid 
burdis and benkis, ourbeld vith bancouris of gol 1483 
Cath, Angi. 20 Bankqwer, Bankewere, bancarium, dor- 
sorium. cx485 £. E. Misc. (1855) 4 The dosers alle of 
camaca, The bankers alle of taffeta. 1502 ArNoLD Chroz. 
(1811) 244 The hangyng bankers and cussyons in my halle. 
1534 Lincolnsh. Ch. Furn. 186 A olde bankard made of an 
olde carpett. 1541 Lanc, Wills (1857) I. 1<6, 1j fformes with 
ij bankers. 1574 Richmond, Wtlis (1853) 248 A hawlinge, a 
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bynker of wannes, and ij fox skynnes. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, 
iv. Sched., Bankers of Verdure, the dozen pieces, iv4 

Banker? (be'nka1). Also 6 bankor, 7 banc- 
ker, banquer, 7-8 banquier. [f. Bank 56.34 
-Er, after F. danguier, freq. used in Eng. in 17th c.] 

1. The keeper or manager of a Bank 54.3 

+a. orig, A money-changer ; ‘en, onc who dealt 
in bills of exchange, giving drafts and making 
remittances. Ods. : 

1534 More Ox (he Pussion Wks. 1385/2 1n the temple, he 
had ouerthrowen the bankers tables. rggz Percivace Span. 
Dict., Banguero, a bankor, an exchanger of money, Ar- 
gentarinus. 1624 Hevwoop Gunats, v1. 271 One Philippus, 
a bancker, or one that dealt in the exchange of money. 
¢ 1654 FLecknoe 7raz. 103 in Southey Comsm.-fl. Bk. Ser. 
ti. (1849) 328 Our English money, current with much adoe 
in neighbouring countries... but farther off you must go to 
Banquiers of your own nation, or none will take it of your 
hands. 1683 Pettus /leta Asin. uu. 91 Monyers .. lately 
called Bankers. 

+ b. sudseg. One who also received moncy in de- 
posit, and lent it upon interest, acting as an inter- 
mediary between borrowers and lenders. Ods. 

1553 Upatt Rolster D.1. i. (Arb.) 11 Truely of all inen he 
is my chiefe banker, Both for meate and money. 1611 
Coter., -ivgentier..a Banker, one that lendeth, or ex- 
changeth, money for gaine. 1611 Sreep //ést, Gt. Brit. ix. 
xii. 40s To embogge himnselfe in the Bankers and Usurers 
Bookes. 1660 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 291/1 He de- 
posited some Money in the hands of a Banquier. 1670 
MArveLt Corr, 166 (1875) 11. 356 Voted that .. all money in 
the hand of banquiers shall pay 15s. per roo/. 1757 BurKE 
Abridgm, Eng, [list. Wks. X. 232 The provinces [of Rome] 
were overrun by publicans..confiscators, usurers, bankers. 

Hence (in its beginnings not separable from the 
prec): ¢. sod. The proprietor or one of the pro- 
ptietors of a private bank ; the manager or one of 
the managing body of a joint-stock bank ; in f/. a 
joint-stock banking company. 

Bankers’ Books, Books of Account, etc., extracts from 
which are admissible as evidence in a British Court of Law 
under ‘ The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1876." Banker's 
Book also = Bank Pass-book. 

1670-1 Act 22 Chas. //.in Blount Law Dict. s.v., Whereas 
several persons, Goldsmiths and others, by taking or borrow- 
ing great sums of mony, and lending out the same again, for 
extraordinary hire and profit, have gained and acquired to 
themselves the reputation and name of Bankers. 1671 
Drvpex Even. Love Epil., And Banquier-like, each day 
Accept new Bills, and he must break, or pay. 1727 SwirT 
State Iret, Wks. 1761 U1. 174 The daily increase of bankers, 
who may be a necessary evil in a trading country, but so 
ruinous in ours. 1761 Gentd. ag. XX X1. 601 Imposed on 
a young man, a banker's-clerk. 1796 Burxe Regic. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 153 There were not..twelve bankers shops at 
that time out of London. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol 18 
Scrooge took his melancholy dinner.. and beguiled the 
rest of the evening with his banker’s-book. 1858 Lp. St. 
Leonarps Handy-6k, Prop. Law vi. 42 You. .deposit your 
money at a private banker’s, or in the Bank of England. 
1866 Crump Sunking 79 As money rises in value, the balances 
in the hands of bankers decrease. 

2. Applied to a contributor to a A/ons Pietatis : 
see BANK 56.3 6. 

1646 Bensricce Usura Accom. 11 Neither Banke nor 
Bankers (as I may call the Contributors) can conceive they 
suffer any losse by .. lending to the poor freely : because 
what they even give .. is lent in Usury to the Lord. 

3. One who keeps the ‘bank’ in a gambling 
house; the dealer, in some games of chance. 

1826 Hor. Smitu Gat & Grav. in Casguet Lit. 1877 1. 
325/1 Each banker was provided with a rateau, or rake. 
1850 Boun //andbk. Games 328 Commerce ..After deter- 
mining the deal, the dealer, styled also the banker, shuffles 
the pack. /bid. 342 Rouge et noir ..To form the game, it 
Is necessarv that there should be a banker, sor fasl/eur 
(Dealer), who represents him, and players, the number of 
whom is unlimited. 1884 Law Times Rep. 30 Aug. 809/2 
Each banker pays 1 percent. and the punters 5s. each. 

Banker? (be nko1). [f. Bank 54.14 -Er1.] 

1. (Cf. F. fanguéer in same sense.] A ship em- 
ployed in cod-fishing on the Bank of Newfoundland. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No, 107/1 Who in Crusing, lighted upon 
a French Banker which he took. 1710 /é/d. No. 4712/3 A 
French Banker of fourteen Guns, laden with Fish, arrived 
there from Newfoundland. 1769 in Fatconer Dict. Marine. 

2. A labourer who makes banks of earth, ditches, 
etc, (Chiefly uscd in theeastern counties of England.) 

1795 Gentl. .Wag. 632 In the fen countries the labourers 
are denominated bankers. axr8zr in 7vses 25 Aug. (1870) 
4/6 A poor man, a witness in court, said in answer to the 
same question (What he was?] ‘a banker.’ The Judge..re- 
marked, ‘ We cannot have any absurdity.’ 1873 PEacocx 
in .V. & Q. Ser. iv. XI1. 274 Some ‘bankers’ who were en- 
gaged in widening a drain. 


3. Hunting. A horse which can jump on and off | 


field banks too large to be cleared. (Cf. fencer.) 

Generally with qualification, as ‘In following the hounds 
in Devonshire, you must ride a good banker. 

4. (in Australia), A river full to the brim. 

Ba‘nker?. [f. Bank 54.2 bench; insenses a, b. 
perh. a pervcrsion of It. dazco a (statuary’s) bench.] 

a. A wooden bench used in bricklaying for 
dressing bricks. b. Astone bench used by masons 
for hewing on. c. A local name for a pile of 
Purbeck stone from the quarry. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 246 A Banker, to cut the 
Bricks upon, which is a piece of Timber about six foot long 
..fixt. about three foot hich from the Floor. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 167 note, A Banker in a mason’s yard is a 
square stone of a suitable size, made use of as awork bench. 
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1832 Cartyce Remi, (1881) 1. 46 The Master-builder .. 
once laid ashilling on his ‘banker.’ 1881 Datly News 5 Sept. 
6/3 The iinmense masses of stone called ‘ bankers” that line 
Swanage shore. 1885 //arpers Mag. Jan. 244/1 The stone 

. has to be removed from the ‘ bankers’ in carts. ; 

Bankerdom (b-nkoidom). [sec -pos.] The 
class or body of bankers; the banking interest. 

1863 Dicky Federal St. 1, 170 Vhe //eradd, supported by 
the bankerdom of the North. 

Bankeress (ba-ynkorés). wonce-zwd. [sec -ESS.] 
A female banker ; a banker’s wife. 

1854 Tuackeray Newcomes 1, xxiv. 229, 1 dined there a 
couple of months ago, and the bankeress said something 
about you. 1883 Awericun V. 200 The late Countess of 
yeney was only received on sufferance in some houses in 

ienna, because she was a bankeress. 

+ Bankering, vé/. sb. Ods. [f. Banker? ; cf. 
carpentering.| Occupation as a banker, banking, 

1668 City Dése. Trade (1694) 51 Before this way of 
private bankering came up. 

Banket, -etter, etc.: see BANQUET. 

Ba‘nk-fu'll, ¢. Full to the bank or brink. 

ers8: J. Farknur in Eng. Mech, 4 Feb. (1870) 500/2 The 
same water in the morning before was bankefull. 1637 
Rurnerrorp Lett, 169 (1862! I. 397 A little of God would 
make my soul bankfull. 1865 Mitton & Curapce W-1V, 
Passage 275 This river was..bank full with glacier water. 

Bank ho'liday. [See Bask 56.3 and Hott- 
pay.] A day on which banks are legally closed, 
so as to afford a holiday to those cmployed in 
them. (Bills payable on these days are paid on 
the following day.) 

Certain Saints’ days and anniversaries, to the number in all 
of about 33 days per annum, were kept as Holidays at the 
Bank of England. In 1834 these bolidays were reduced to 
Good Friday, the rst of May, rst of November, and Christ- 
mas Day. By Sir John Lubbock’s Act, passed in 1871, the 
following bank-holidays were constituted in Great Britain : 
In En$land and Ireland, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, 
the first Monday in August, the 26th of December (Boxing 
Day); ix Scotland, New Year's Day, the first Monday in 
May, the first Monday in August, Christmas Day. When 
any of these days falls on Sunday, the Monday following ts 
the bank-holiday. as 

1891 Act 34 Vict. xvii. (¢étde) An Act to make provision 
for Bank Holidays. 1879 Jerreries Hild Life in S.C. 103 
These two main fairs are the Bank Holidays of rural life. 

Banking (be nkin), v4/. 56. [Severa] distinct 
formations, from Bank in various senses.] 

1. The business of a banker; the keeping or 
management of a bank. 

1735 BerKxe.ey Querist \L.) Banking brings no treasure 
into the kingdom. 1834 Gicpart “Hist. Banking 9 So early 
as the year 1349 .. banking was carried on by the drapers of 
Barcelona. 1883 H. Macreop Banking vi § 3 The very 
essence of ‘ Banking’ is to receive money as a Mutuum, 

b. attrtd. 

1779 Arnot Hist. Edin. iv. iv. (1816) 411 Those abuses 
which had crept into the banking business. 1809 R. Laxc- 
ForD /utrod. Trade 20 Without regard to banking hours, 
1861 Goscuen For. Exch. 33 The primary cause which 
makes England the great banking centre of the world. 1881 
Buitder 8 Oct. (Advt.), Solid Mahogany Banking Counter. 

2. The construction of banks or embankments. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff. s.v., With respect to the water 
which is to be kept out, this is called banking. 1818 Cops. 
Bett Resid, U. S. (1822) 181 Banking, hedging, they know 
nothing about. They have no idea of the use of a bill-hook. 

3. Embankment. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 321, | observed one 
spot where the banking remained. 

4. Fishing on the Newfoundland (or other) Bank. 

3842 Sir J. Park Jar, /usur. }. ii. 100 § 2 Upon their ar- 
rival, ships are..employed in banking. 1848 ArnouLp J/ar, 
Insur, (1866) 1. 1. v. 273 After their arrival at Newfoundland, 
engaged for some time in fishing (called banking). 

5. In Watchmaking: Limitation of the motion 
of the balance, by the danwhing-pins or -screw. 

1870 Eng. Mech, 7 Jan. 403/1 It consists in placing the 
banking pins at the tail of the lever. 1879 Cassed/'s Tech. 
Educ, 1V. 386/2 In this escapement it is necessary to limit 
the motion of the balance to one half turn, measured from 
its repose, which is technically called ‘banking.’ 1884 F. 
Britten Watch and Clockm. 29 [The] Banking Screw [is] 
.-an adjustable screw in the chronometer escapement. 

8. Banking-ground (in U.S. lumber-trade): a 
place where logs are brought to a river bank. 

1880 Lisuberman's Gaz. 28 Jan., The banking ground is 
about 125 feet above the bed of the river. 

Baa eee: ppl. a. [f. Bank v.+-1nG?,] That 
keeps a bank or follows the profession of a banker. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Discif. u. Wks. (1851) 65 That banking 
den of theeves. 1677 YarRanton Eng. /mpr. 18 Any of the 
banking Goldsmiths or Merchants. 

Ba‘nking-house. A house in which banking 
operations are carried on; a mercantile firm en- 
gaged in banking or some branch of it. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 129, Banking-house, are- 
ceptacle for people's money for commercial purposes. 1816 
Gentl. Mag. LXXXV1. 1.97 Became a partner in the bank- 
ing-house of Down, Thornton, and Free. 1855 MAcAULay 
Iltst, Eng. WV. 490 The days when there was not a single 
hanking house inthe city of London. 1879 Escott England 
}. 233 The difference existing between the two classes of 
business—a banking house and a bank. 

Bankless (benkles), a. [f. BANK 56.1+ -LeEss.] 
Having no banks or borders. 

161z J. Davies Afuse’s Sacr. 15 (D.) For thou of beauty 
art the banckless Sea. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Afr § 143 Lost.. 
amidst bankless, boundless marsh. 

Bankman, obs. form of BANKSMAN. 
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Bank-note. (See Bank 54.3, and Norz.] A 
promissory note given by a banker: formerly, one 
payable at a fixed date and to a specified person ; 
now, one payable to bearer on demand, and intended 
to circulate as money. 

(Their issue is now regulated by Act 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 32.) 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3046/4 A Bank Note for Bu 2s. 4d. 
payable to Philip Wheake. 1714 /bfd. No. 5239/3 Lost.. 
1o Bank Circulation Notes..none of them paveny for 
several Months. /déd. No. 5271/4 Four Circular Bank 
Notes for roo/. each, all payable to Mr. Pope .. or HKearer, 
with Interest. 178 Wotcot1 (P. Pindar) Js. (1812) 11. 
116 So prudent, numbers each bank-note and jewel. 1812 
Examiner 28 Sept. 622/2 What is a bank note but a promise 
to pay the bearer a certain quantity of gold? 1870 BowEN 
Logic ix. 274 Money may mean either specie, or bank- notes, 
or Currency consisting of a mixture of these two. d 
Sig. 1850 Carve Latterad. Pamph. vy. 9 \f speech is the 
banknote for an inward capital of culture. 

Bankrupt (bx nkrypt), sd. Forms: 6 banke 
rota, banckroupt e, banckerout, banque- 
rowpte, banqwerooute,6-7 banckrout,banque-, 
banqrout(e, banke-, bankrout(e, bankerupt, 
7 bankcrout, banck-, banquerupt, (bankrup, 
banker-up), 6- bankrupt. [In 16thc. danke 
rota, bangueroute, a. \t. banca rotta (Florio), 
and its F. adaptation éangueroute (in Cotgr. 
bangueroutte), with the second part subsequently as- 
similated to the equivalent L. rufus, as in abruft, 
etc. The It. danca rotfa is literally ‘bank broken,’ 
or ‘bench broken.’ The transference of sense froin 
the fact to the agent (in sense 2) is peculiar to 
Eng.: cf. Bankrupt a, and med.L. ruptus. 

According to Johnson ‘it is said’ that when an Italian 
money-changer became insolvent. ‘his bench was broke. 
But rotto, rotta is also ‘wrecked’ (used of a ship); and 
fig. ‘discomfited, defeated, interrupted, stopped.’ Cf, the 
fainiliar use of 6break=become insolvent, dvoken insolvent ; 
also med.L. ruptura failure, ruptus broken man, bankrupt, 
‘creditorum fraudator, aut decoctor, qui dissolvit argen- 
tariam et foro cedit’ in Du Cange, who has an example 
dated 1334.] 

+1 The wreck or break-up of a trader's business 
in consequence of his failure to pay his creditors ; 
or (in early use) his shutting up or desertion of his 
place of business without payment of his liabilities. 
Chiefly in the phrase ‘to make bankeroute’ or 
‘bankrupt’ (Fr. fatre bangueroute, 1536). After- 
wards called édankrupting, bankruptism, bankrupt- 
ure, bankruptship, and now BANKRUPTCY, q.v. Obs. 

1539 State Papers IWen. VIT1, l. 609 With danger to make 
banke rota. 1543 Act 34 //en. VIT/, iv. (title) An Act 
against suche parsons as do make bankrupt. 1562 BuLLE\s 
Bk, Simples in Babees Bk. (1868) 241 Vtterly vndone, and 
cast either into miserable pouertie, prisonment, bankeroute, 
&c. 1663 Gerpier Counse/ Ejb, Trade strengthned, en- 
creased, and many Bankrouts prevented. 1684 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1980/4 Empowered by the Commissioners of Bankrupt. 
1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull (1755) 35 A statute of bankrupt. 

2. A merchant, trader, or other person, whose 
property and effects, on his becoming insolvent, are 
administered and distributed for the benefit of all 
his creditors, under that system of statutory regula- 
tions called the Bankrupt or Bankruptcy Laws. 
As these Jaws (which began in England with Acts 
34 and 35 Henry VIII,c. 4) were originally directed 
against fraudulent traders, who absconded with the 
property of their creditors, or eluded the attempts 
of creditors to get at them, the earlier senses were: 

+a. in Law. ‘A trader who secretes himself, or 
does certain other acts tending to defraud his 
crcditors.’ Blackstone. 

tb. popularly. One who has brought himself into 
debt by reckless expenditure or riotous living; a 
fugitive from his creditors, a broken man in sanc- 
tuary or outlawry. (In these senses the bankrupt 
was a criminal.) 

1533 More Afol, xxi. Whs. 881/2 Suche bancke rouptes.. 
which whan they haue wasted and missespent their own, 
woulde than be very faine .. robbe spirituall and temporall 
to. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen, VIT an. 11. 37 Some Banque- 
routes, soine false Englyshe sanctuary men, some Theues. 
1580 Baret 4/7. B14o One that hath riotously wasted his 
substance, a banqueroute, Decoctor. 1593 R. Harvey 
Philad., By gathering more bankrupts & ruffians to his 
side. 168 R. C. Fable Alph., Bankerupt, bankrout, 
waster. 1614 Rareicn Hist, World w. vii. § 1. 533 Upon 
instigation of some desperate bankrouts..they made an 
uproar. 1678 Marvect Corr. 358 Wks. 11. 628 A Generall 
Bill..to find a more effectuall way for discovering of the 
Estates of Bankroutes. 1 Steeve Tatler No. 44 76 He 
can no more live here than if he were adownright Bankrupt. 


By gradual extension of sense, and modifications 
of the statutes of bankruptcy: 

+c. in Law. Also, a trader, who did certain acts 
which had the effect of defeating his creditors of 
their property, without reference to any intention 
on his part. 

d. in Afod. Law. Any trader or other person in- 
solvent, who, on the petition of a creditor or 
creditors, or on his own petition, to the Bankruptcy 
Court, is declared or adjudged bankrupt, and his 
estates administered as stated above. 

Formerly only a trader could be made a bankrupt; other 
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persons became zusolvent; in U.S. the legal distinction 
between the two was abolished in 1841, and in England in 
1869; it had long before disappeared in popular use. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4335/44 Commission of Bankrupt 
being awarded against John Oliver..and he being declared 
a Bankrupt. 1718 /ree-thinker No. 86. 2153 A Friend of 
mine .. had lately the Misfortune to become a Bankrupt. 
1869 Act 32-3 Victoria \xxi. 76 A single creditor .. of not 
less than fifty pounds, may present a petition to the Court, 
praying that the debtor be adjudged a bankrupt. 

e. popularly, An insolvent debtor; one who is 
unable to meet his liabilities, whether he is in the 


Bankruptcy Court or not. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia vi. 503 Shall my meanes help to 
make up a bankrout im his estate. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. 
lv. 1, 122 To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there. 

+f. Zo play the bankrupt: to become insolvent, 
to fail to pay one’s debts ; oftev, to play false with 
the money of others, and fg. to prove false to a 
trust of any kind. Oés. 

1577 HoLinsHEeD Chron. Il], 812/2 Jerome Bonuise, which 
had plaied bankerupt, and was conueied out of the realme 
for debt, 1580 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 
573 Till he have gotten great sums of money in his hand, 
that he may play the Bankeroute, to the undoing of such as 
trust him. 1614 Sy_vester Befhudia m. 70 And with th’ 
Almighty playing banque-rout, With greater Rage his law 
they persecute. 1623 Bacon Wes, (1834) XII. 448 These 
modern languages will, at one time or other, play the bank- 
rupts with books. 1643 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. 
$865 Hee is constrained to breake (play the bankrout), and 
to borrow of one and pay another. c1660 J. HarincTon 
“pigr. in Singer Playing Cards 254 The last game now in 
use 1s Lankerout, Which will be plaid at still, I stand in 
doubt, Until Zavo/ta turn the wheel of time. 

3. ¢ransf. One hopelessly in debt ; one who has 
lost all his means, and is without resources. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, (1594) 206 Perceiving 
themselves to be brought to the estate of bankrupts, as we 
commonly saie. 1594 Drayton /dea 41 All is Thine which 
hath been due to Me, And I a Bankrupt, quite undone by 
Thee. 1600 C’ress. Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 237 III. 
57 To recken my self a bankcrout till I have yeelded you 
some demonstrative testimonie. c¢16z0 Z, Boyp Zion's 
Flowers (1855) 49 He who in sloath doth like a Dor-Mouse 
sleepe, Shall at the last sure prove a Banker-up. 

b. fg. (Cf. BANKRUPT a. 2.) 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 141 Not onely unthrifts of their 
money but banckerouts of good manners. 

4. attril., as in bankrupt laws, system; also 
bankruptlike adj. 

1668 Rote Adridgem. 1. 47 Thou art a bankruptlike 
knave. 1809 R. Lancrorp /xfvod. Trade 116 The bank- 
rupt laws in England do not extend to Scotland. 

Bankrupt, v. Forms: 6 banckerowt-en, 
6-7 banke-, bankrout(e, banquerout, 7 banck- 
route, bankerupt, -rumpt. [App. f. the sb. (in 
sense 1); orig. short for ‘to make bankrupt’: the 
trans. sense is later, and perh. favoured by the ana- 
logy of disrupt, etc. Not in It. or Fr.] 

+1. To become bankrupt, to fail, to ‘ break’; =the 
early phrase ‘to make bankrupt.’ (Often in the 
sense of fraudulent failure: see BANKRUPT sd. 1.) 

1ssz Hu.orr, Banckerowten, or make banckerowte, or 
banckrupte. 1570 Levins J/anzf, /229 To bankerout, fidemt 
Jallere. 1608 CuapmMan Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 11. 234 
He that winnes Empire with the losse of faith, Out-buies 
it: and will banck-route. 1689 [see BANKRuPTING 87. sb.] 

2. trans. To make or render (any one) bankrupt ; 
to make insolvent. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi, Laws Candy i. i, He.. will be bank- 
rupted so much the sooner. 1650 WELDoN Crt, & Char. 
Yas. I, 58 lf they had already impoverished the Kingdome; 
by the union, they would bankerupt it. 1865 7¢szes 31 July, 
There is some fear of bankrupting the Treasury. 1881 Dazly 
News 17 Sept. 20/7 A bad season or two inevitably bank- 
rupts the tenant. 

+3. To reduce to beggary, beggar, exhaust the 
resources of. “it. and fig. Obs. 

1588 Suaks. Z. Z. LZ. 1, i. 27 Make rich the ribs, but 
bankerout the wits. 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 64, I 
should bankroute them all in description. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah wu. ix. § 44 Seven hundred Queens .. were able to 
bankrupt the Land of Ophir. «1659 CLEVELAND Ox a 
ly 16 In this single Death of thee Th’ hast bankrupt all 
Antiquity. c1jz00 Gentl. (nstruct. (1732) 480 He is bank- 
rupted of Patience, Money and Grace. 1748 RicHsrbsoNn 
Clarissa(1811) VII. 258 Art thou sure that the making good 
of such a vow will not totally bankrupt thee? 

Bankrupt, z. Forms: 6-7 bankerupt, 
bancke-, banquerout(e, banke-, bankrout, 7 
banckrowt, -rout, -rupt, banquerupt, 6- bank- 
rupt. [Connected in origin with the sb. in sense 2, 
and, like that, peculiar to Eng. It may be the 
short pa. pple. of the vb. ¢o BAnKruvt, influenced 
also by L. raft-vs broken.] 

1. Under legal process because of insolvency ; 
unable to pay debts; insolvent. For thc historical 
development of the senses, see BANKRUPT 50, 2. 

1570 Levins Max/p. /228 Bankerout, fidifragus, eve alieno 
oppressus. 1580 Baret Aly. B 139 He is banqueroute, // 
est faict bangueroupte. 1892 No-body & Somie-b. (1878) 
283 To make that Nobody bankrout, make him flie His 
Country, and be never heard of more. 1631 R. KNevert 
Rhodon & J, u.iii, A bankrupt Tenant..That flyes by night 
from an unprofitable Farme. 1710 Pol. Pallads (1860) 73 
The bankrupt nation to restore, And pay the millions lent. 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair xviii, Breaking the heart of 
that ruined bankrupt man. 


2 fg. (various aspects of the bankrupt.) 
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+a. Discredited, having forfeited all credit. Oés. 

1566 T. StapLeton Ket. Untr. Jewel, For farder Credit off 
your Worde, you will stande (1 feare) for banckeroute. 1601 
CornwaLiyes “ss. 11. xiii. (1631) 208 To be out of fashion, 
is to bee banquerupt. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 
3 Vertue is bankerout, dares not shew his face. 

b. At the end of one’s resources, exhausted. 

1589 NasHe Adzond for P.ga, Your banquerout inuen- 
tion, cleane out at the elbowes. 1591 Suaks. 72wo Gent. 
u. iv. 42, I shall make your wit bankrupt. 1623 L. DycEes in 
Shaks, C. Praise, Untill our bankrout Stage be sped. 1749 
Smotiett Kegicide u. v. (1777) 35 What recompence (thus 
bankrupt as I am !) Shall speak my grateful soul! 1775 
SHERIDAN Rivals v.i. 147, | am bankrupt in gratitude ! 

c. Stript bare, bereft, destitute o/, or now wanting 
72 (a property or quality formerly present, or that 
ought to be present). 

1589 NasueE in Greene A/enaph. (Arb.) 17 Those idiots .. 
that have made Art bankerout ofher ornaments. 1651 e/g. 
Wotton, 474 Yet am I not so bank-rupt of intelligence, but 
that I have heard of those rural passages. 1681 DrypEeN 
Abs, § Achit, 1. 168 Bankrupt of hfe, yet prodigal of ease. 


1848 H. Rocers £ss. 1. vi. 318 A man intellectually poverty- | 


stricken, bank-rupt in all science and argument. 

Bankruptcy (be'nkrdpsi). Also 8 -sie. [f. 
BankruPt + -cy, prob. on the analogy of zxzsolvency, 
but with -¢ erroneously retained in spelling, instead 
of being merged in the suffix -cy=-t/e, -tia. The 
sense was orig. expressed by the simple davkrupt 
(F. la bangueroute): on the application of this to 
the person involved (F. ¢e bangueroutier), the fact 
was successively termed dankrupting, bankruptism, 
bankrupture, bankruptship, and finally, c 1700, 
bankruptcy] 

l. The state of being bankrupt; the fact of be- 
coming bankrupt. 

1700 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) Introd. 14 By wilful 
fraud or bankruptsie of councellors of trade. 1712 STEELE 
Spect, No. 428 »2 That most dreadful of all human Con- 
ditions, the Case of Bankruptcy. 1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) 
II. 1. viii. 39 The state might thus be reduced to bankruptcy. 
1776 ADAM Situ W, N. 1.1.1. x. 116 Bankruptcies are most 
frequent in the most hazardous trades. 1848 THackERay 
Van, Fair xviii, His bills were protested: his act of bank- 
ruptcy formal. 1875 Poste Gaius 111.342 Roman law never 
established any distinction between traders and non-traders, 
in other words, between bankruptcy and insolvency. 

b. attrib, as Bankruptcy Court, laws, etc. 

1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., The Bankruptcy Court officials. 
1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy 
law..should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. : 

2. fig. Utter wreck, ruin, or loss of (any good 
quality). 

1761 Brit. Mag. U1. 441 They dread a bankruptcy of head 
and sense. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 433 A general bankruptcy 
of reputation in both parties, 1853 A. Morris Business v. 
104 The greatest bankruptcy is not of fortune but of faith. 

Ba nkrupted, ///. a. [f. BANKRUPT v. + -ED.] 
Rendered bankrupt, reduced to bankruptcy. 


1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 273/2 The Sieur Tillier. .being lately | 


bankrupted, and fled. 1882 Century Mag. 379/1 Property 
.. bought of a bankrupted owner. 

+ Ba nkrupting, 24/. sb. [f. BANKRUPT v.+ 
-ING!.] The becoming or being bankrupt; an 
earlier term for BANKRUPTCY. 

1577 Nortuprooke Diécing (1843) 119 It is a doore and 
windowe into—pouertie, bankrupting. 1689 Def Liberty 
agst. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their ingagement ? 

+ Bankruptism. Obs. [see -1sM.] An earlier 
term for BANKRUPTCY. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sins i. (Arb.) 18 How deadly. .an enemy 
to the State this Politick Bankruptisme hath bin. 1630 

. Taytor (Water P.) Ws. m. 66/1 He is in danger of 

reaking or bankruptisme. 

+ Bankruptly, ¢. Ods. [f. Bankrurt sd. + 
-LY1,]_ Like or befitting a bankrupt. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. I. 1v. vil. 330 Bankruptly shifts, be- 
seeming only the Merchants of Babylon. 1668 Ro.te 
Abridgem. 1, 47 Thou art a bankruptly Knave. 


+ Ba‘nkruptship. Os. rare—'. [see -sutp.] 


An earlier term for BANKRUPTCY. 

1656 Ear, Mon. Advt. Paruass. 359 The most import- 
ant Bankruptship..that ever hapned in the memory of man, 

+ Bankrupture. 06s. rare. [f. BANKRUPT z. 
+-URE.] An earlicr term for BANKRUPTCY. 

1617 Cotuins Def. BA. Ely u. ix. 367 Bankruptures of re- 
ligion. 1622 Masse A leman's Guzman D'Alf1. 7 In what 
Consistory .. hath Bankrupture beene .. condemned for a 
Sinne? 

|| Ba‘nkshall. Forms: 7 bancksall, 7-8 bank- 
sall, 7-9 banksoll, 8 bancshall, 8— banksaul, 7— 
bankshall. [A word now common from India to 
China: in Malay éazgsa/ shed, storehouse, porch, 
but prob. orig. Bengali dayasala ‘hall of trade,’ 
or perh. Skr. dhandasdld storehouse or magazine. 
(Col. Yulc.)] a. A warehouse. b. The office 
of a Ifarbour Master or other port authority. 

1673 rver &. Jud. § Persia 27 (Y.) Their Bank Solls, or 
Custom House Keys, where they land. 1688 Cavzd. Soc. 
Misc. (1881) 38 Who was come down to the bancksall, or 

oint of sand goeing into the river [Hooghly]. 1727 A. 
Eawneron Acc. E. Indies 11.6 (Y.) Ahove it is the Dutch 

3ankshall, a Place where their ships ride. 1813 J. Forses 
Orient. Afem. IV. 109 (¥.) A large banksaul or warehouse 
at Mirzapore for the reception of pepper and sandalwood. 
1850 Frul. Ind. Archipelago \V. 182 Bankshall, the name 
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given by Europeans to the office of the Master Attendant, 
or Intendant of a Port. It is most probably taken from 
the Malay word Saiigsal, a shed, an outhouse. 

Banksia (benksia). [Named after Sir Joseph 
Banks.] A genus of Australian shrubs, with um- 
bellate flowers, cultivated as ornamental shrubs in 
Europe. 

1803 Mattuus Popul. 1. iii, (1806) I. 34 The flowers of the 
different banksias. 1873 Dawson Earth & Man viii. 200 
Trees now confined to Australia..as the banksias. 1881 
Brackmore Christowel/ v, Bars of sunshine chequered by 
some Banksian sprays. 

Ba‘nk-si'de. [f. Bank sé.1] 

l. The sloping side of a bank. 

1596 SPENSER State Jred. Wks. 1805 VIII. 367 They can 
prettily shroud themselves under a bush or bankside. 1834 
Lnfant Hymnings 20 They are nestling together.. In the 
hedge-row, the bank-side, or under the eaves. 

2. The margin of sea (ods.), lake, or river. 

a 1618 Rateicu Lef?. in Revt, (1661) 238 When he came to 
the bank-side to Land. 1625 K. Lonctr. Barclay’s Argenis 
Iv. xx. 313 Being landed at the bank-side of the Lake. 
1669 Wor.iDcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 254 This Net is either 
thrown off from the Bank-side, or from a Boat. 1867 Jises 
7 Oct., Puts his hand into the water by the bankside. 

+b. Name of the side of the Thames at South- 
wark opposite to London. (Cf. BANK sd.) 11.) Ods, 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Humt. v. vy, Some cunning 
woman here o’ the Lanke-side, 1633 Massincer Vew Way 
iv. i, You lodged upon the Bankside. 1721 SrryrE £ccd. 
Mem. 11.1. xvii. 142 The Bank-side where the Stews were. 

Banksman (benksm&n). Also 6-7 bank- 
man. [f. Bank s614Man.] An _ over-looker 
above ground at a coal-mine, a ‘bank-manager.’ 

1598 IVills & Inv. N.C. 1. (1860) 335 Who haith served 
me asa banckman, at those pittes. 1604 47S. Eccl. Proc. 
Durh., James Carre, then bankeman of the said cole pittes. 
1851 Coal-tr, Terms Northumbld. & Durh. 6 The banks- 
man’s wages are about 4s. per day. 1862 Chaméb, Jrul. 215 
Repulsed by the banksman of the nearest pit. 

Bankvar, obs. form of BANKER! 

1498 Acc. in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages viii. (1860) 244 A 
bankvar cost 18d. the ell, 16 ells long. 

Ba'nky, 2. Obs. or dial. [f. BANK s6.1+-y1.] 
Full of banks, ridgy ; of or pertaining to a bank ; 
inclined like a bank or hill side; hilly. 

1610 Marxuam Master. 1. litt. 304 Vpon a hard and stony 
ground, and after vpon a bancky ground. 1649 Buitn £xg. 
improv. Impr. (1653) Ded., Old mossy, rushy, bankie pas- 
ture Lands. 1710 Puiuirs Pastorals vi. 5 And here below, 
the Banky Shore along, Your Heifers graze. 1729 M. Browne 
Piscat, Eclog. ix. (1773) 134 The banky shelter. [1863 Ar- 
KINSON Province. Danby, There’s a vast o’ banky land iv 
it. ‘T’ rooad to Whitby’s sair an’ banky.] 

Bannat(e: see BAN sé.4 

Banne, obs. form of Bawn. 


Banned (bend), f//. a. [f. BAN v.+-ED.] 
a. Cursed. b. Prohibited, forbidden. 

1340 Alex. & Dind. 808 To bale were 3e.. bore for ban- 
nede werkus. 1592 CHETTLE Aind-Harts Dr, (1841) 46 
You fare as the fox, the more band the better hap. 1596 
Spenser Hymne Heav, Love 184 Free that was thrall, and 
blessed that was band. 1860 47// ¥. Round No. 68. 421 The 
banned languages waxed stronger. 

+ Banneour. Oés. Forms: a, 3 baneur, 4 
baneour(e, baniour, § banneoure, 4-5 bany- 
our(e, banyer(e; 8. 5-6baner(e,5 baneer. [(a.) 
ME. daneur, -cour, a. AF. bancour = OF. baneor:— 
late L. *éanzator-em ; also (B.) ME. banere, a. OF. 
banére, nom. case of the same word :—late L. *daz- 
nator ; f. bannum, bandum standard: see BANNER. ] 
A banner-bearer, a standard-bearer. 

a, 1297 R. Giouc. 361 And slou anon a Englysse man, 
pat a baner bere, And efsone anoper baneur, & pe prydde 
almest al so, a@1300 Cursor MM. 12723 Sant iohn com als 
baneur (v.7. baniour, banerere]. 1377 Lanet. P. PZ. B. xv. 
428 Go bifore As a good baneoure. ¢ 1440 Prontp. Parv. 23 
Banyowre or bannerberere, Vea illarius. ‘ 

B. 1403 in Exulogium Hist. (1863) 111. 397 Procede, sig- 
nifer; quod est dictu: ‘anauant baner.’ c1440 Generydes 
2055 His sonne ser Abell he was baneer. /ééd. 2128 Of his 
batell he made hym Banere. 1513 DouGtas -Zxeis (1710) 
1v. Prol. 180 Ware na baneris for to perys mo. 

q In OF. or AF. sometimes used in sense of dasz- 
neret, with fem. dazeresse banneret’s wife ; so in 
Anglo-Lat. éanerus ; whence later writers occa- 
sionally put danneret for bancour : see BANNERET 3. 

1297 [see BANNERET 1a.) @1300 LaNnctort in £.xcerpta 
Hist, (1830) 1. (Godef.) Li count, et li baneour, et ses bache- 
lers. Curist. DE Piz. (Godef.) Plusieurs autres contesses, 
baneresses, dames, et damoiselles. 1485 /ustrumi. conv. 
Ord. Brit. in Du Cange s.v. Banneretus, Comites, Barones, 
Banerii, Baccalarii. 

Banner (bz'naz), sd.1 Forms: 3-5 baner(e, 
5-6 banor, 6 bannar, 4 banner. [a. OF. danere, 
baniere (=Pr. banieira, bandietra, Sp. bandera, 
Pg. bandeira, It. bandiera), on L. type *bandaria, 
f. late L. bandum, bannum standard, ‘ vexillum 
quod éazdum appellant’ (Paul. Diac. Gras) f. 
Goth. dendwa, bandwé ‘signum,’ sign, token, perh. 
from same root as bazd and bizd. In Romanic 
confused with dazn2um BAn.] 

1. prop. A piece of stout taffeta, or other cloth, at- 
tached by one side to the upper part of a long pole 
or staff, and used as the standard of an emperor, 
king, lord, or knight, under (or after) which he and 
his inen marched to war, and which served as their 
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rallying-point in battle ; Aezce, that of a country, 
nation, army, or company. Phrases: 7o join the 
banner of, follow the banner of. In the literal 
sense, now chiefly historical ; in poetry and elevated 
prose, applied to the standard or flag of a country ; 
common in figurative expressions, 

Heraldically, a banner means a square or quadrangular 
flag, displaying the arms of the person in whose honour it 
is borne, and varying in size from that of an emperor, six 
feet square, to that of a knight banneret, three feet square. 
In this sense we still cominonly speak of the banners of the 
Knights of the Garter, in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

€1230 Aucr, RX. 300 Schrift .. is gunfaneur, & bered her be 
banere biuoren alle Godes ferde. 1297 R. Grouc. 541 The 
burgeis .. arerde tueie baners, & wende hom vorth iarmed. 
¢1340 Cursor AM. (Fairf.) 12913 As baner borne be-for be 
king. 1386 Cuaucer A’nts. 7.1552 In thy temple I wol my 
baner honge. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33b, To beare 
the kynges bannar. 1605 SHaks. Afacé. vy. v. 1 Hang out 
our Banners on the outward walls, The Cry is still, they 
come. 1611 Biste Sol. Song vi. 4 Terrible as an armie wit 
banners. 19769 Yuseus Lett. xxxv. 163 To fight under the 
banners of their enemies. 1809 J. Bartow Coltind, 1. 2, 1 
sing the Mariner who first unfurl’d An eastern banner o'er 
the western world. a184z Macautay Armada, Our glorious 
Sentper cadem, the banner of our pride! The freshening 
breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold. 18.. 
Key, "Tis the star-spangled banner! Oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave! 1864 
Curtis Sch. Hist. Eng. 121 A number joined the banner of 
a Scotch knight named Wallace. 1864 BouteLt Heraldry 
Hist, & Pop. xviii. 288 Banners were in use in the middle 
ages at sea, as well as on land. 4 

b. in fig. expressions referring to moral struggles. 

©1380 Wyctir Se/. Wks, 1871 III. 308 Pe baner of Crist on 
be croos. 1552 Bapt. /ufauts in Bk. Com. Prayer, Man- 
fully to fight vnder his banner agaynste sinne, the world, 
and the deuil. 1847 YEoweLt Anc. Brit. Ch, ii. 12 Planted 
the banner of the cross upon the ruins of heathenism. _ 

c. in fig. reference to the protection symbolized 
by a national flag floating over a place. 

¢1400 Maunpev. xxv.26 The Banere of Jesu Christ is alle 
weyes displayed ..to the help of his trewe lovynge ser- 
vauntes, 1564 Hawarp Eutrop. To Rdr., The boldlyer, 
under the banner of hys protectyon. 1722 Sewer Hist. 
Quakers (1 795) I. wv. 272 Thy .. banner was over my head. 

d. (Attributed fg. to things.) 

ar8zz B. Cornwatt Sicil. Story, Autunwu iw, Already 
have the elements unfurled Their banners. a 1859 J. Per- 
civaL Eagle, Where wide the storms their banners fling. 

2. Anensign or flag bearing some device, borne 
in a procession, religious, eivic, or political, for 
purposes of symbolism or display. (Sometimes 
specifically restricted to an ensign other than an 
ordinary flag, e.g. one extended in a frame, one 
attached by its upper edge or supported by two 
staves, so as to remain open.) 

Of these the earliest were the religious banners, usually 
those of patron saints, which were often carried to battle, 
and there served as banners in sense 1. Whe banners of 
guilds and city companies, also partook of both characters. 

¢ 1305 St. Edinuud 351 in E. &. P. (1862) 80 pis holi man 
also Prechede a dai at Oxenford..In alle halewe church 
3erd: in be norp side Mid pe baners at vnderne. 1552-66 
[see BANNER-cCLOTH below in 6]. 1726 Tinpat Rapiu's Engl. 
(1757) 11. 207 A mast, on the top of which they placed a 
silver pix with a consecrated host, and the banners of St. 
Peter and St. John of Beverly, to serve as an ensign. [1751 
Cuasipers Cyc/. s.v., The French retain the denomination 
banner, in speaking of ecclesiastical processions ; where the 
people, having each a cross on, march under a banner, re- 
presenting the church militant.] ¢1850 Loner. Excelsior, 
<\ banner with the strange device, Excelsior. 1856 Kaxe 
Arct. Expl. 1, xvi. 191 A_little Masonic banner hanging 
from a tent-pole. 1878 C. Dickens Dict. Loud. 154/1 (Lord 
Mayor's Show] The streaming flags and banners give un- 
wonted life and colour to the dingy scene. 

b. fg. Anything displayed as a profession of 
principles. 

1581 Hanmer (¢¢/e) The Jesuites Banner, Displaying their 
original and successe. 1611 Biste Ps. 1x. 4 Thou hast giuen 
a banner to them that feare thee; that it may bee dis- 
played. 1884 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 325 Dynamite has be- 
come ., the banner of the extreme revolutionary party. 

+ 3. ¢ransf. The company or ‘side’ ranged undcr 
a particular banner. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 242 He went to play a wile with 
fo of his banere. /éd, 306 Pei were euer in wehere.. 
Whilk was best banere, with pat side forto hold. 188 J. 
Hosuouse Hist. [lustr. (ed. 2) 543 The Count of Cam- 
pania .. has contrived that three banners of horse should 
leave his party by stealth. 

+ 4.= BaNnDEROLE 2 b. Ods. rare. 

1599 SHAks. ‘fen. V, 1. ii. 60, I will the Banner from a 
Trumpet take, And vse it for my haste. 

5. Bol. The vexil/um of a papilionaceous flower. 
. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. iii. 35 A large petal, cover- 
Ing the others and occupying the upper part of the corolla 
+. the standard or banner, 1880 Gray Bot. Text-th. 398. 

6. Comb., as banner-cloth, -pole, -rag, -slaff; also 
banner-like, -shaped, fashioned, adjs. Banner- 
bearer, standard-bearer, ensign; banner-cry, a 
cry summoning men to join a banner, a slogan; 
banner-screen, a fire-screen hung by its upper 
edge (cf. 2); bannerless a., without a banner; 
bannerwise adv., after the manner of a banner. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 23 Banyowre, or "bannerberere, 

Vexillarius. 1603-5 Sin J. Mevvit Afem. (1735) 31 Eleven 
*Banner-bearers went up to the Breach. 1847 .Vatiou. Cycé. 

II. 819 Distinguished persons were .. attended by a *banner- 
bearer. 1552 /nvent. Ch. Goods in Norf. Archzol. (1865) 
VII. 52 oe ad lenten “Banner clothes valued at viiij*. 
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1566 ee. Ch. Furuiture (1866) 33 Item iij *banner clothes 
sold to Gilbert Grene one of the churchwardens .. who de- 
facid theim. 1835 Peniuy Cycl. III. 407 The *banner-cloth 
{of St. Cuthbert, at Durham] was a yard broad and five 
quarters deep .. of red velvet, on both sides most sumptu- 
ously embroidered and wrought with flowers of green silk 
and gold. 1810 Scott Lady of L. vi. xvii, The *banner- 
cry of hell. 1631 Werever Auc. Fun, Mou. 847 The * Banner- 
fashioned Shield. c 1850 J. Jesse Last of Roses 111. 5 (1..) 
Your heir Rides forth alone, and *bannerless. 1566 Fag. 
Ch, Furutture (1866) 110 Item, a crose, a stafe, and ij *ban- 
ner pooles. .defaced by the... churchwardens. 1880 Rown- 
inc Dram. [dyls, Clive 58 Sockets made for *banner- poles. 
1875 B. Taytor Faust ww. ii. II. 249 The “banner-rags of 
standards flutter. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 65 Item, 
banners, “banner staves, and crosse staves. 1815 Worpsw. 
Wh. Dee vi, The *banner-staff was in his hand. 1864 Soc. 
Se. Rev. 84 Able to execute a *banner screen with any lady 
in the land. 1884 O'Donovan Merv xx. 221 A piece of 
tattered linen, floating *bannerwise at its extremity. 

Banner (ba:nai), sd.2 [f. Ban v. +-ER1.] One 
who bans or curses. 

¢ 1440 /’ron:p. /’arv. 22 Bannare or cursere, /mprecator 
1483 Cath. Angl. 20 Banner, deuotator, 1548 CRANMER 
Catech, 23 Deuylish swerers, banners and cursers. 1627 
Guide Ayst. Witches i, ii. 95 Bitter banners and cursers. 

Ba‘nner, v. [f. BANNER 54.1] 

1. To furnish with a banner, decorate with banners, 

1809 J. BARLow Col/ind. v. 269 High bannering bright the 
air. 1870 Daily News 10 Oct., The city..is thickly ban- 
nered, 1874 HoLianp istry. Manse ii. 119 Who with silken 
parasol. Bannered the army that she led. ; 

+2. ¢nir. To raise a banner or standard (agazvs?). 

1588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. 46 Vhat the Turk should 
adventure, or dare to banner, against them who, etc. 

Bannered (bex'naid), ffl. a. [f. BANNER sd.) 
or v.+-ED.] 

1. Fumished with a banner or banners. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. un. 885 A Bannerd Host, Under spread 
Ensigns marching. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. viii, Both- 
well's bannered hall. 4 

2. Borne or blazoned on a banner. 

1810 Scotr Lady of L. u. xvi, Sir Roderick’s bannered 
pine, 1816 W. Taytor in Month. Mag, XLI. 526 Three 
lions passant banner'd they expand. 

+Bamnnerer. 0és. exc. Hist, Also 4-6 ban- 
erer.e, 5-6 banarer, 5 banerrere. [a. AF. 
banerer =OF. banerier, f. baniére BANNER.] 

1. One who carries a banner, a standard-bearer. 

€1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 12723 Ion as banerere of honour 
Coom po bifore oure saueour. a1400 Octourau 1604 Yonge 
Octouian.. Was banerrere of that batayle. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 300/2 One of the Banerers..tooke the Banere 
and stode amonge them. 1598 Stow Surz. vii. (1603) 63 His 
heires.. are chiefe Banerers of London, 1881 A. MAcGEoRGE 
Flags 34 The bearer of a banner, or bannerer as he was called. 

Jig. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 93 He pat was 
i-made cheef banerer of bis doynge deied in pe myddes of 
be drynkynge. 

2.=BaAnnerRetT. (Cf, BANNEOUR 2, BANNERET 3.) 

1484 Caxton Chyualry 6g A kni3t banerere whiche has 
under hym many knyghtes. 

Banneret (bx nérét), Forms: 3-6 baneret, 
5-6 banret, 4-6 (.Sc.) banrent, (7 bannerent, 
bannarite), 4- banneret ; 7/. 4-6 -ettis, -ettes. 
[ME. daneret, a. OF. baneret, f. baniére, with early 
ending of pa. pple. :—L. -a/zs ; lit. ‘ bannered.’] 

1. a. Originally, a knight able and entitled to bring 
a company of yassals into the field under his own 
banner, and who ranked next to a baron and above 
other knights: in this sense commonly used sub- 
stantively, as a title of rank or dignity, and 
contrasted with Anigh?t, though sometimes with 
bachelor. b. Subsequently, the title and rank were 
conferred for valiant deeds done in the king’s 
presence on the field of battle (perhaps, also, on 
other occasions or for other grounds), and, with the 
decay of the feudal system, came to constitute 
merely a rank or order of knighthood : in this use 
occur both danncret and knight-bannerel, the lattcr 
opposed to énight-bachelor. On the institution of 
the order of baronets in 1611, preccdence was 
given to these over all bannerets ‘except such as 
were made in the field, under the bauner, thc king 
being present,’ and after this the order of knights- 
bannerets was allowcd to die out. 

sVote. The original sense was mainly French; ‘in Eng- 
land there were few tenants bringing any considerable 
number of men who were not of the rank of the barons’ 
(Pewry Cycl.); the first recorded instance of use b. is inthe 
sth year of Edward III, when John.de Copeland was made 
a banneret for his capture of King David Bruce at Neville’s 
Cross. In the claim of Baronets to precedency (in 1612) it 
is said ‘there are not Baunerets now in being and perad- 
venture never shall be’; and although the ttle has been 
claimed for certain persons knighted since that day, heraldic 
authorities do not admit the validity of the claim. See the 
inatter discussed in Nicolas’ //ist. Auighthood (1842) 1. pp. 
xxxii-xliii. In later times an explanation of the name was 
sought either in its being conferred on the field ‘under the 
banner,’ or in the alleged fact that at its bestowal the knight's 
pennon was symbolically cut square to banner shape. 

a. 1297 R. Grove. 551 Seue baners also, that a3e Sir 
Simond were. .& pe ober banerets, & kniztes mani ober. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xi 529 Thre banrentis of full mekill myche 
War capitanys of all that rout. [1382 det 5 Rich. //, it. § 4 
Berthelet) Duke, erle, baron, baneret, knyght of the shyre.] 
€ 1440 Morte Arth.1424 The banerettes bolde, and bachel- 
leres noble. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eug. cxcvil. 176 Many 
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other barons and banrettes. ¢ 1538 LyNDESAY Justiug 

Watson & &.7 Monie ane knicht, barroun and banrent. 
1611 Gwittm /feraldry vi. vi. 270 Nobles... of which 
rancke a anneret or (as some call them) a Iaronet is the 
lowest. 1641 Terines de la Ley 37 Viannerets were anciently 
called by Summons to the Court of Parliament. 

b. 1548 W. Patten £2, Scotl. in Arb. Garuer ITT. 147 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Francis Byran, Sir Ralph Vane.. 
These Knights were made annerets. 1602 SeGcar //ou, 
Mil. & Civ. i. x. § 3, 1] suppose the Scots doe call a Knight 
of this creation a eanierent, for having his Banner rent. 
1605 Campin Aes, (1637) 271 Sir Richard Croftes, who was 
made Banneret at the Tatteht of Stoke. 1611 Cotcr.s.v.,A 
Banneret or Knight banneret..atitle the priviledge whereof 
was to haue a banner of his own for his people to march and 
serue under) giuen by the Kings of France to such as had 
ten vassals, and means to maintaine a troupe of horse; or 
vnto any gentleman that had valiantly carryed himselfe in 
two royall battels. 1655 Gurnate Chr. iu Arm. 1.5 For 
which he came out of the Field God's Bannarite. 186 
Hayon Dict. Dates A Banneret, a dignity .. disuse 
from the reign of Charles I., but revived by George III. in 
the person of Sir William Erskine in 1764. 

c. Knight Banneret. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 14 And many other knightis and gen- 
tiles. .of whiche were taken and sleine .lij. knightis baner- 
ettis, 1523 Lp. Berners /‘roiss, 1. xx. 29 A knyght baneret, 
and vii. other knyghtis, of the realme of Scotland. 1577 
Harrison England 11. v. 127 An order of knights called 
knights Bannerets, who are made in the field with the 
ceremonie of cutting awaie the point of his penant of armes, 
and making it as it were a banner. 1635 tr. Casnden's 
Hist. Eliz, 11, (1688) 401 Sir Ralph Sadleir. .the last Knyht 
Banneret of England. 1768 rackstone Cont. 1.404 Next 
follows a knight banneret; who indeed by statutes 5 Ric. I1. 
st. 2. ¢.4..is ranked next after barons. 1834 Penny Cycl. 
III. 409 The dignity conferred on Captain, now Sir Henry 
Trollope, was understood to be that of a knight banneret. 

2. A title bome by certain officers in some of the 
Swiss cantons and Italian republics. 

1689 Burnet Tracts (1689) I. 14 The Chief Magistrates 
are two Advoyers.. After them, there are the four Ban- 
nerets, who answer to the Tribunes of the People in Rome. 
1708 Lond. Guz. No. 4428/14 Banneret Willading is chosen 
Avoyer. 1832 Sistnondt’s Ital. Rep. viii. 176 The senators and 
bannerets of Rome. 

3. Confused with BANNERER. (See BANNEOUR.) 

1494 FABYAN vi. ccxvil. 236 A baner, or baneret, called 
Thilfer, a Norman. 1829 HeatH Grocers’ Comp. (1869 3 
The Lord Fitzwalter hereditary chastellain banneret or 
standard-bearer of London. 

Ba‘nneret, v. rave—'. [f. the sb.] 
create a banneret. 

1662 Futter Worthies ¥. 464 (D.) Amongst the thirteen 
then banneretted in the King's Army. 

Bannerette (be:nére't). Also 3 banerett, 4- 
banneret. fa. OF. danerete, banerctte, dim. of 
baniére BANNER: see -ETTE.] A small banner. 

¢1300 K. Adis. 5236 Many banere and banerett Was on 
pauyloun y-sett. 1601 SHaks. Al’s Wedd u. iii. 213 The 
scarffes, and the bannerets, about thee. 1865 J/orn. Star 
24 Feb., Over the pulpit was suspended a banneret with the 
arms of the Cardinal. 1884 Daily News 13 Oct. 2/2 A ban- 
herette having on one side a portrait of the Prime Minister. 

Bannerman. Sc. arch. [f. BANNER s6.1+ 
Man.] A standard-bearer, an ensign. 

?a1500 Batt. Harlaw xxvii, The kingis cheif bannerman 
washe. 1536 DeLtenpeNne Cron. Scot.(1821) 11.283 He espyit 
his banerman. .trimbland. 1818 Scott Hr/. Midd, xxx, The 
renowned Daniel Cameron, our last blessed bannerman. 

Bannerol (benérdul, -d1). A variant form of 
BANDEROLE (q.v.), found in all senses, and regularly 
used in that of: A banner about a yard square, 
borne at the funerals of great men, and placed over 


the tomb. 

1548 Hatt Chrou. Hen. V. an. 10, CCC persons holdyng 
long torches, and lordes bearyng baners, banerols and 
penons. 1605 Campren Nem, (1637) 206 King Oswald had 
a banneroll of gold and purple .. set over his tombe. 1670 
F. Sanprorp Funeral Dk, Albemarle (1722) 28 The ten 
Bannerols were offered by Pairs, 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5930/2 
Six Banner-Rolls being carried on the Sides of the Herse 
by six Gentlemen. 1852 Geutd, Mag. CXXII. u. 592 Ban- 
nerols are banners of increased width, so made in order to 
display..the most distinguished alliances from which the 
deceased was descended, 

|| Banni‘mus, Ods. [L.;=‘We banish’: rst 
pers, pl. pres. ind. of bannire; cf. miitimus.]= 
BanNITION. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Votes u. vi. 61 The Neglect, the Go-by, 
the Bannimus from the Table, 1727-51 CuHampers CycZ, 
Banuimus, the form of expulsion of any member from the 
university of Oxford by affixing the sentence up in some 
public place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 

Banning (benin), v/. sd. [f. Ban uv. +-1NG1.] 
a, Cursing. b. Prohibition. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 11954 Yur sun,. Wit his banning has 
slan vr child. 1566 StupLey Scueca’s Medea, Trag. 1581) 
120 That my bitter bannings may with mischiefe most 
abounde. 1838 Scott Rod Noy xxxix, Ower bad for bless- 
ing, and ower gude for banning. ’ 

Banning, f//. a. That bans, cursing. 

1586 Warner Add, Eng. i. xviii. (1597) 8s Whome the 
Priests the Druides inuade With banning words. 1§91 
Suaks. 1 /fen. V1, v. iii. 42 Fell banning Hagge! 

+Bannition \bini-fan). Oés. [ad. med.L. dan- 
nilionem, n. of action f. dannive to Bas, BaxisH.] 
Banishment, expulsion, esf. from a university. 

a1644 Laup Rem, I]. 191 (T.) To send him out of the 
university too by bannition. 1758 }ersan Stat. in Blayk- 
stone Comin. I, 2g Such misbehaviour as sha!] amount to 
bannition by the university statutes. 


Bannock (benak. Forms: 


trans. To 


I bannue, 5 
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-ok, 7 -ack, 6- -ock, (9 Sc. banno’, banna, dim. 
bannockie). [a. Gael. bannach, ad. L. pani- 
cium f. pants bread.] 

1. The name, in Scotland and north of England, 
of a form in which home-made bread is made ; 
usually unleavened, of large size, round or oval 
form, and flattish, without being as thin as ‘scon’ 
or oat-cake. In Scotland, bannocks are usually of 
barley- or pease-meal, but may be of wheaten flour ; 
in some parts a large fruit cake or bun of the same 
shape is called a currant-bannock. In north of 
England the name is sometimes given to oat- or 
haver-bread, when made thicker and softer than an 
oat-cake ; but local usage varies. (Cf. the dialect 
glossaries). 

axooo Gloss in Haupt Zeitsch. 1X. 463 Bucellam semi- 
plenam, healfne bannuc. 1483 Cath. Angel. 20 Bannok, 
JSocactus, panis subcinericius. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 
33.a, Somthyng rysyng in bignes toward the middes, asa 
litle cake or bannock.. which is hastely baked upon y¢ 
harth. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 78/2 Or Oaten 
cakes or Bannacks, as in North Britaine. 1663 in Spalding 
Troub. Chas. J (1829) 114 Baked good bannocks at the fire. 
1674 Ray WV. Countr. Wds. 5 Tharcakes, the same with 
Bannocks, viz. Cakes made of Oat-meal .. without Yeast or 
Leaven. 1724 A. Ramsay Yea-t. Misc, (1733) IN. 167 She 
gi’es us white bannocks. 1818 Scott //rt. ALidd. viii, To 
procure butter-milk and pease-bannocks. 1860 Ad ¥. 
Round No. 45. 440 Barley bannocks and oat cake long 
remained the staff of life in villages in Scotland. {1870 R. 
Cuampers Pop, Rhymes Scott, 86 * Welcome, welcome, wee 
bannockie!’ — 87 And that was the end o’ the banna.] 

+ 2. ‘Asmall quantity of meal [sufficient to make 
a bannock] due to the servants of a mill by those 
grinding their corns or thirled thereto, ordinarily 
termed in charters of mills the sequels.’ Spottis- 
woode’s A/S. Law Dicl, in Jamieson. Obs. 

1773 Erskine Just. Sc. Law u. ix. § 19 (JAm.) The sequels 
-. pass by the name of knaveship .. bannock, and lock. 

3. Come, (all Sc.), as bannock-fed, -shaped, ban- 
nock-fluke (also éazmet-), the turbot ; bannock- 
stick, a wooden roller for rolling out bannocks ; 
bannock-stone= BAKESTONE. 

1844 in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. xii, 102 The folk are 
bannock-fed. 1816 Scotr Avw#ig. xi, Caller haddocks and 
whitings—a bannock-fluke and a cock-paddle. 1724 A. 
Ramsay 7Je¢a-t, Mise. (1733) 11. 181 Bakbread and a bannock- 
stane. @1800 Hoce Jacobite Relics (1819) I. 118 (Jam.) A 
bassie and a bannock-stick. : 

Banns (benz), 54. #/. Forms: 5 bane (sz7g.), 
5-7 banes, (6 baynes, 6-7 baines), 6 bannes, 
6- bans, banns. [The same word as Ban 56.1 
‘ proclamation,’ in a specific use, in which it was 
from some cause regularly pronounced with long 
@ from 15th to 17th c. The Prayer-book of 1549 
has exceptionally dazenes, that of 1552 danxes and 
banes, all edd. from 1559 to 1661 baves, from 1662, 
onward éaxzs, after med.L. dannum, used, as well 
as F. éan, in same sense. The singular occurs in 
15th c.; the plural only is found after.] 

1. Proclamation or public notice given in church 
of an intended marriage, in order that those who 
know of any impediment thereto may have oppor- 
tunity oflodging objections. Phrases: to ézd (obs.), 
ask, publisn, put up the banns. ; 

(1198-1216 Decret. Gregori? wv. xviii. vi, Quando banna 
secundum consuetudinem in ecclesiis edebantur. @1328 
Concil. Province. Cantuar. (Wilkins) II. 554 Contractibus 
matrimonialibus absque bannorum editione prehabita initis. ] 
©1440 Promp. Parz. 22 Bane of a pley (1499 or mariage), 
Banna, preludium. ¢1530 Lv. Berners Ath. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 402 The byshop.. there dydde axe the banes betwene 
them. 1549 22. Com. Prayer Matrim., The bannes must 
be asked three seueral Soondaies. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 
u. 1, 181 Tle craue the day When I shall aske the banes, and 
when be married. 1599 Br. Hatt Saé. 1v. i. 124 Go bid the 
baines and point the bridallday. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. 
St. 1. ix. 24 Seeing that heaven did ask the banes, why 
should earth forbid them? 1662 Bé. Com. Prayer Matrim., 
The Banns of all that are to be married together must be 
published. [Soin 1885.) 1694 FALLE Jersey v. 142 The Banes 
shall be asked three Sundays successively. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 252 Our bans thrice bid! 1863 Haypn Dict. Dates 
69 ‘Lhe present custom of asking banns .. introduced into 
the Gallican church about a.p. rz10. 

b. 70 forbid the banns: to make a formal objec- 
tion to the intcnded marriage. Also fig. 

1579 Lyty Exuphues(Arb.) 51 Had not Euphues. .forbidden 
the banes of Matrimony. 1596 Spenser #.Q.1. xii, 36 The 
late forbidden bains._ @1617 Hirron Wés, I]. 472 If any 
man can forbid this Banes. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 105 
ep 4 The Parents of his Mistress forbad the Banes. a1778 
Pitt (02 coalition of Fox and North), | know of a just and 
lawful tmpediment; and in the name of the public weal, I 
forbid the banns. 1829 SoutHrey O. Newman ii. Wks. X. 
286 Should loyalty Forbid the banns. 

+2. Proclamation or prologue of a play. 

1440 [see 1]. 1483 Cath. Angi. 20 Bane (Bayn) of a play, 
preludium, proludium. 1600 Chester Plays, The Banes 
which are reade heefore the beginninge of the playes. c¢ 1609 
D. Rocers in Digby Alyst. Introd. (1882) 19 A man .. pub- 
lished the tyme and the matter of y® playes in breife, which 
was called ‘y® readinge of the banes.’ 1884 Symonns Shaks, 
Predecess. it. 105 ‘The Baues, or proclamation which intro- 
duced them to the public. 

Ba'nnut. da’. Forms: 
banocke, g bannet, 7- bannut. 


5 bannenote, 6 
[f. dan, banne, 
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of unknown meaning +22.) A walnut; but in 
an early vocabulary applied to the filbert. 

¢1450 in Wilcker loc. /629 Auelana, bannenote-tre, 
1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxi. 283 The walnut and the banocke 
be of one operacyon. 1821 Soutuey Life & Corr. (1849) I. 
54 The boys were employed also to squail at the bannets, 


that is, to throw at his walnuts. 1879 in Shropsh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Bannut. 

Banquet (benkwét), sb.1 Forms: 5 bankat, 
5-6 -ett(e, 6 bancket, -ette, -it, banequet, -ett, 
6-7 banket, 6- banquet. [a. F. bangzet (15th c. 
in Littré), dim. of daze bench, corresponding to 
It. danchetlo, dim. of ‘banco ‘table’; cf. zadble, 
board, in sense of ‘meals.’ The development of 
sense in It. has yet to be investigated: possibly 
sense 2, or 3, will prove to have preceded 1.] 

1. A feast, a sumptuous entertainment of food and 
drink ; now usually a ceremonial or state feast, 
followed by speeches. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.246/2 He there bayned and made 
bankettis in etyng and drynkyng. 1502 ArNoLp Chron. 
(1811) Introd, 41 There the Kinge helde ryal iustis, turnais, 
and bankettis. 1555 Mardle Facions1. iv. 48 In bancquettes 
of honour .. they serue in rawe flesh very finely minced. 
1604 I. Wricut Passions v. § 2. 163 Depriue great bankets 
of musicke, and the feast is not intire. 1711 Pore Zev. 
Fame 382 Ours is the place at banquets, balls and plays. 
1849 Macautay /7¢st. Exg. iii, The halls of the great com- 
panies were enlivened by many sumptuous banquets. 1885 
Daily News 4 June 6/8 Last evening the Lord Mayor.. 
gave a banquet to her Majesty’s Judges. 

b. transf. and fig.; sometimes zronical. 

1495 Dunpar 72a Mariit Wom. 430 To furnyse a bancat 
{v.r. bankat] In Venus chalmer. 1542 Etyor (¢ét/e) The 
Bankette of Sapience. 1580 Sipney Arcadia m. 280 Had 
trayned out the Princesses to their banket of miserie. 1613 
R. C. Zable Alph., Pittance, short banquet. 1791-1824 
D'Israeri Cur. Lit, (1866) 16 Thus a single point, by the 
hand ofa skilful artist, may become a varied banquet. 

¢. Applied to the Ettcharist or Lord’s Supper. 

1563 Homilies u. Sacram. u. (1859) 449 O heavenly banquet, 
then so used. 1597 Hooker Eccé. Pod. v. \xvii. § 11 Christ 
assisting this heavenly banquet with his personal presence. 

+2. Aslight repast between meals. Sometimes 
called running banguel. (Often trazsf, and jig., 
as in prec. sense.) Oés. 

1509 Fisner Wks. 1. 294 Eschewynge bankettes, rere- 
soupers, joncryes betwyxe meles. 1552 Hucoet, Banquet 
before supper, Axtecanium. 1613 Suaxs. fen. VI//, 11. 
iv. 69 Besides the running Banquet of two Beadles [#e. a 
whipping] that is to come. 1620 VENNER Via Rectav. 91 
At banquets betweene meales, when the stomache is empty. 
1657 Jorpan Walks /sding. Prol., A Play of Walks, or you 
may please to rank it, With that which Ladies love, A run- 
ning Banquet. 

3. A course of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine, served 
either as a separate entertainment, or as a con- 
tinuation of the principal meal, but in the latter 
case usually in a different room; a dessert. Obs. in 
gen. use; but cf. ‘cake and wine banquet’ in Scot- 
land, ‘fruit banquet’ in northern counties. 

1523 Lp. Berners F7ozss. 1. cccciii, He gaue dyners, sup- 
pers, and banketes to ladyes and damosels. 1588 CoGAN 
Haven Health cexii. (1612) 191 Yea, and after supper for 
feare lest they bee not full gorged, to haue a delicate banquet, 
with abundance of wine. 1610 Barroucn Physick 1. xxx. 
(1639) 151 Let his banket be Almonds. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3943/4 A Ball, which .. ended in a very handsome Banquet 
of Sweetmeats, 

+b. A sweetmeat, a dainty dish; collect. sweet- 
meats, dessert. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel (1346) D iiij, To in- 
uent newe maner of meates and bankettes. 1681 Lozd. Gaz. 
No. 1623/4 Four Tables, covered with high Piramids of all 
sorts of Banquet. a@1700 SeDLEY Poems Wks. 1722 I. 36 
Some with full Cups, with Banquets some attend. 

+4. A wine-drinking carousal. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 AZacc. xvi. 15 Where he made them a 
bancket (Gr. morov]. 1552 Hu tort, Banquet called a rere 
banquet or drynkynge, vepotiur. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s 
Afor. 612 A banket, where they shall be put to quaffe and 
carrouse in their turne. 1719 Younc Sus7rts 1. 1. (1757) 19 
The drunken banquet. 

5. attrib., as in banguet-beagle, -chamber, -hall, etc. 

1535 CovEeRDALE Lccles. vii. 2 It is better to go into a house 
of mournynge, then into a bancket house. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev, Man out of Hum, Dram. Pers., A good feast-hound, or 
banquet-beagle, that will scent you out a supper some three 
miles off. 1837 Lytton £. Alaltrav. v. viii, The lamps are 
dead in the banquet-room of yesterday. 1852 Turrer Prov, 
Philos. 385 Vhe grave, that dismal banquet-hall, 

See also BANQUETTE. 

Banquet, 54.2 Horsemanship. [a. F. banquet 
in same sense: see Littré.] See quot. 

1753 CuamBers Cycé. Supp. s.v., Banquet in the manege, 
denotes that small part of the branch ofa bridle under the eye. 
Ibid. Banquet-line, an imaginary line drawn by the bit- 
makers along the banquet, in forging a bit. 

Banquet (be ynkwét), v.; also 6-7 banket. 
Pples. banqueted, -ing. fa. F. barnguete-r, f. 
banqguel ; see prec.) 

1. 7vans. To entertain at a banquet or banquets ; 
to provide a banquet for, to feast, regale. 

1538 Lynpesay Sgr. Aleddrumn 854 They banketted him 
fra hand to hand. 1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav. 32 Not a 
dogge .. but shall bee banketted with Rhenish wine and 
sturgion. @1797 Il. WaLroLe JZem. Geo. J], 1. 370 Being 
banqueted muck onthe road. ¢1840 Lytton Deverei.r v1. 
ii, As an oak banqueteth the destroying wori1. 


BANSHEE. 


Jig. 1676 D'Urrey Mad, Fickle v. i. (1677) 52 Happy the 
Man that takes delight In Banquetting the Sences. 

2. inir. To take part in a banquet or banquets ; 
to regale oneself ; to feast, carouse. Const. 07. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 30 To Baccus they 
banket. 1573 Tusser /7zs6.(1878) 68 At Christmas we banket, 
the rich with the poore. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 662 A vulgar 
soul Born but to banquet, and to drain the bowl. 1855 
SincLeton Virgil I. 144 Ere that banquetted a godless 
race On butchered steers, 

Jig. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L.1.i. 25 The minde shall banquet, 
though the body pine. 1751 Jounson Rawbl. No. 162 P 11 
Thrasybulus had banqueted on flattery. 1857 HeavysecE 
Saul (1869) 172 To banquet on the sounds. 

+3. To take a BANQUET (in senses 2 and 3). Ods. 

1564 P. Moore Hope Health 1. ii. 22 Let them eschue .. 
drinking or banquetting betwene meales. _¢ 1800 GirrorD in 
Southey Cov2.-A1. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849! 323 The common place 
of banqueting, or of eating the dessert. 

+ Ba'nquetant. Ods. rare—". [a. F. banguet- 
ant, pr. pple. of dargueler.] = BANQUETER 1. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xx. 280 Are there not beside Other 
great banquetants? 

Banqueteer (benkwétie1). = BANQUETER 2. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 322 Then canst thou image forth 
each banqueteer, 1824 Byron vax xvi. viii, The ban- 
queteers had dropp’d off one by one. 

Banqueter (benkwete1). [f BANQuEeT v.+ 
-ER1; cf. F. dangueteur.] 

+1. The giver of a banquet ; a host, entertainer. 

1542 UpaLt Evasm. A poph. 189 a, The feaster or banquet- 
ter plaied..the niggarde. 1637 GiLLesriE Exg.-Pop. Cerent. 
iu. v. 86 He is our loving and kinde Banqueter. 

2. A guest at a banquet, a feaster; a reveller. 

1549 LATIMER Sev. def, Edw. V1, ii. (Arb.) 62 Blessed is 
the Lande where .. Kynges be no banketers. 1617 Fanua 
Ling. 506 Inordinate banquetters cram themselves in cellars. 
1624 Heywoop Guxaik. 11.65 All such banquetters be either 
musicall or learned. 1801 Soutney 7halaéa vi. xxvii, With 
earnest eyes the banqueters Fed on the sight impure. 

*| Used for: Broker, trafficker, BANKER 2, 

1534 WuittiINtTon Txdlyes Offyces 1. 18, I aske no golde 
..nor gyue me no banketters in warre, but men of armes. 
1ssz HuLoet, Banqueter, or he that kepeth a banck of mony. 

Banqueting, v/. sé. [f. as prec. +-1NG},] 

1. Giving of banquets (0és.); indulgence in luxu- 
rious entertainment, feasting, carousal. 

1535 CoveRDALE 3oé i. 5 When they had passed ouer the 
tyme of their banckettinge rounde aboute. 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) 
1 Pet. iv. 3 Excesse of wine, banketings, potations. 1611 
tbid., Excesse of wine, reuellings, banquettings (Gr. m6rots]. 
1801 SouTHEY Thalaéa 1x. xxxi, I have seen the Gouls Fight 
for the dainty at their banqueting. 

2. attrib. a. in general sense. 

1563 /Yomztlies n. vii. 1.(1859) 350 This feast is now pre- 
pared in God’s banqueting-house, the church. 1570-87 
HotinsHeD Scot. Chron. 1. 365 Such banketting cheare as 
was used amongst his people. 1656 CowLey Davideis iu. 
(1669) 112 Citron .. was most used for banquetting Beds and 
Tables, 1814 Scott Way. xx, Ere Waverley entered the 
banqueting hall. 1852 Grote Greece it. Ixxvil. X. 117 
Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women into the ban- 
queting-room, 

+b. in reference to BANQUET v. 3, 50, 2, 3. Obs. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health cxv. (1636) 116 To preserve Ber- 
berries whole, for a banquetting dish. 1610 Barroucn Physick 
11, Vii. (1639) 109 Let their banketting meetes be Pistacium, 
Almonds. ¢1645 Howe t Lef¢¢. 1. v. ix, Philosophy should 
be your substantial food, Poetry your banqueting-stuff. 
a 1699 Lavy Hackett A #fodiog. (1875) 12, | must come out 
by the Banketting howse in the garden. 

|| Banquette (banket). [Fr., ad. It. banchetta, 
dim. of éazca ‘ bench, shelf.’ Formerly anglicized 
as banket, -quet.] 

1. A raised way running along the inside of a 
rampart or parapet, or bottom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to fire at the enemy. 

1629 S’hertogenbosh 19 We began to make .. Trenches with 
double bankets or feet benches. 1782 P. Bruce A/es. 1. 28 
Six officers ., sitting in a row on the banquet, had their legs 
all shot off. 1877 Kinctake Crimea 1V. xiii. 311 Korniloft 
mounted the banquette at the projecting angle of the bastion. 

2. The footway of a bridge, or other thorough- 
fare, when raised above the carriage-way. 

1842 in Gwitt. 1848 BartLett Dict. Amer., Banquette, 
the name for a side-walk in some of our Southern cities. 

3. The long low bench behind the driver in a 
French ‘ diligence’ or omnibus. 

1859 4// Y. Round No. 33. 151 A peasant in blue blouse, 
who was in the banquette with me. 

+ Basnrent. Oés. Scotch form of BANNERET. 

Bansel, dial. variant of BENSEL. 

Banshee (benf7). Forms: 8 benshi, -shea, 
9 -shie, banshie, -shee. [A phonetic spelling of 
Ir. bean sidhe :—Olr. ben side ‘female, or woman, 
of the fairies or clves.’] A supernatural being sup- 
posed by the peasantry of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands to wail under the windows of a_house 
where one of the inmates is about to die. Certain 
families of rank were reputed to have a special 
‘family spirit’ of this kind. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot. 24 Aug. (1769), The cries and 
shrieks of Benshi, or the Fairies wife. 1810 Scott Lady of 
un. vii, The fatal Ben-shie’s boading scream. 1829— De- 
monol. x. 348 The distinction of a banshie is only allowed to 
families of the pure Milesian stock. 1876 Miss BraDpon 
¥. Hageara’s D. V1. 67 As if she had heard the family ban- 
shee shrieking at her. y 

Banskin ( =éarm-skin) ; see Bars 5b.) 3. 


BANSTICKLE. 


Banstickle (be-nstik’l). 5-; also 5 baynsti- 
kille, (bafynstylkylle), beynstekle, banstykyll, 
6-8 bansticle. [prob. repr. an OF. *ddzstrcels, f. 
bi bone + sticels prick, sting ; cf. G. stachelfisch.] 
Name of the Threc-spined Stickleback. 

¢1450 Hennyson Jor. Fad. 65, 1 can neither fish with 
huke nor net, 'l'o take ane banstickle. 1483 Cath. Angt.17 
Bafynstylkylle (v. 7. Baynstikille); gamterus, asparagus. 
1gsz Hunoet, Bansticle, frachida. 1611 Cotcr., Lsfinoche, 
banstickle, or stickleback. 1787 Best Angling 61 The coin- 
mon Prickleback, Sharpling or Banstickle. 1857 Wricnt 
Province. Dict., Banstickte, the Stickleback .. In Wiltshire 
it is called a danticte. 

Bant v.: see BANTING. _ 

Bantam (be'ntam). [Supposed to be named 
from Bantam in the north-west of Java, whence 
perhaps the fowls were imported to urope, though, 
according to Crawford, originally from Japan.] 

1. A small variety of the domestic fowl, most 
breeds of which have feathcred legs: the cocks are 
spirited fighters, 

1749 Mrs. Decany Avfobfog. (1861) 11. 518 We fed all 
the bantams, guinea-fowl, pheasants, 1862 barnes X/yses 
Dorset Dial. 1, 184 Knock’d the bantam cock right down. 

b. fig. in 1eference to small size or ‘cockiness. 

1782 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Ode K, Acad. Wks. 1812 1. 21 
And struts the veriest Bantam-cock of paint. 1837 DickEeNs 
Pickw, 469 ‘Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, 
old cock?”..‘ Ves, I does, young bantam.” 1863 Burton Lh. 
Itunter 59 Those pretty little pets, the Elzevir classics, a 
sort of literary bantams. : . a. 

2. Bantam-work: ‘a kind of Indian painting, 
and carving on wood, resembling Japan-work, 
only more gay.’ Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1733. 

+Bantel, -ele, -elle. Ods. ?‘A post, pillar.’ 

er325 £. E. Aitit. P. A. 991 With bantelez twelue on 
basyng boun. /é7d. 1016 Pe wal abof pe bantels bent, 7d/a. 
B. 1459 Enbaned vnder batelment with bantelles quoynt. 

Banter (benta1), 56. [Of unknown etymology : 
it is doubtful whether the vb. or sb. was the ear- 
lier ; existing evidence is in favour of the vb. The 
sb. was treated as slang in 1688: Swift, in the 
Apology to his Tale of a Tub (1710), says that it 
‘was first borrowed from the bullies in White Friars, 
then fell among the footmen, and at last retired to 
the pedants’; in 7at/er No. 230, he classes it with 
bamboozle, country put, and kidney, as a word ‘in- 
vented by some pretty Fellows’ and ‘now strug- 
gling for the Vogue.’ But the vb. was then nearly 
40 years old.] 

1690 Locke //um. Und. ui. ix. § 7 He that first brought 
the word .. Banter in use, put together as he thought fit, 
those Ideas he made it stand for. 1710 Swirt 7atler No. 
230 ? 7, I have done my utmost for some years past to 
stop the Progress of Jfobé and Baxter. 172z Woprow 
Corr. 1843) 11. 659 Such plain raillery, that unless I should 
learn banter and Billingsgate, which I still thought below a 
historian, there is no answering it. oe 

1. Wanton nonsense talked in ridicule of a sub- 
ject or person ; Aence, humorous ridicule generally ; 
now usually, good-humoured raillery, pleasantry. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast.232 The ordinary reasons of War and 
Peace, are very little better than Banter and Paradox. 1705 
S. WuaTELy in Perry //ist. Cott, Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 172, 1 
know no better way of answering bombast, than by banter. 
1710 Swirt T. Tub ha Apol. rr Peter’s Banter (as he 
calls it in his Alsatia phrase) upon transubstantiation. 1844 
Dickens J/ar. Chuz.\C. D. ed.) 249 She took it for banter, 
and giggled excessively. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe v. 113 Gay 
._ had an illimitable flow of good-tempered banter. 

2. An instance of such ridicule, a merry jest. arch. 

1700 Ch. £n,. Loyalty in Somers Tracts 11. 562 "Tis such 
a Jest, such a Banter, to say, we did take up Arms, but we 
did not kill him ; Bless us, kill our King, we wou’d not have 
hurta Hair ofhis Head! 1759 Ditwortn Pofe 80 Satires on 
the nobility of both sexes, banters upon good authors, 1822 
W. Irvine Braces. Hatt xvii. 147 The general had received 
all her approaches with a banter. _ 

+3. A matter of ridicule or jest. Oés. 

1719 D’Urrey /stts (1872) 1. 167 Your zeal’s a Banter to 
all men of Sense. ‘ 

4. (in U. S.) A challenge to a race, shooting- 
match, ete. 1848 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 

Banter (bx'nta1), v. [See prec.] 

1. trans. To make fun of (a person); to hold up 
toridicule, ‘roast’ ; to jest at, rally, ‘chaff’? Now 
usually of good-humoured raillery. 

1676 D'Urrey Mad, Fickle y.i.(1677) 50 Banter him, banter 
him, Toby. "Tis a conceited old Scarab, and will yield us 
excellent sport. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1.112 You 
delight to banter your poor servant, said I. 1824 W. Irvinc 
T. Trav. 1. 91 Hag-ridden by my own fancy all night, and 
then bantered on my haggard Iooks the next day. 1865 
Cartyte Fredh&. Gt. 1X. xx. vi. 116 Poor Quintus was ban- 
tered about it, all his life after, by this merciless Kinz. 

+2. To ridicule, make a jest of (a thing). Ods. 

1704 W. Perry //ést. Cott. A mer, Cot. Ch. 1. 180 Turns his 
Pulpit to a Stage, And banters reformation. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. Nephew iv. 24 1f they banter your regularity, order, 
and love of study, banter in return their neglect of them. 

3. To impose upon (a person’, originally in jest ; 
to delude, cheat, trick, bamboozle. arch. 

a@ 1688 Vituers Dk. Buckhm.) Confer. (1775) 874 Tis im- 
possible, that all my senses should be banter'd and cheated. 
1710 Select. Hart. Misc. 11793) 561 There was no bantering 
the commissioners named in the bill, because they knew 
them to be men of sense, honour, and courage. 1722 De 

For Afoft. FL 1840) 60 We diverted ourselves with banter- 
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ing several poor scholars, with hopes of being at least his 
lordship’s chaplain. 1815 Scott Guy AS. li, Somebody had 
been bantering him with an imposition. 

4. 70 banter out of: to do out of by banter. 

1687 T. Brown Satuts in Upr, Wks. 1730 1. 74 To banter 
folks out of their senses, 1721 Amurrst Jerre tt. xxxvil. 
195 We will not be banter’d out of it by false parallels. 

9. absol. or intr. (in prec. senses.) 

1688 SnapweLt S77. «lfsatia 1. i. 15 He shall cut a sham, 
or banter with the best wit or poet of emall. 1707 FarquuarR 
Beaux’ Strat, v. iii. 63 He fights, loves, and banters, all 
ina Breath. 1865 Grotk (ago I, vii. 291 His .. homely 
vein of illustration seemed to favour the supposition that he 
was bantering. 

6. (in U.S.) To challenge, defy, to a racc, 
match, ete. 1848 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 

Banteree (banter). [f. prec. + -EE.] One 
who is bantered. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X11. 269 Fixing the attention of the 
bantecree .. and amusing the company with his perplexity. 

Banterer (be-ntarai). [fas prec. + -ER!.] 

1. One who tums things into ridicule ; /afer, one 
who indulges in good-humoured jest or raillery. 

1678 Woop Lif 6 Sept. (D.) The banterers of Oxford (a set 
of scholars so called, some M.A.), who make it their em- 
ployment to talk at a venture, lye and prate what nonsense 
they please; if they see a man talk seriously, they talk 
floridly nonsense, and care not what he says. 1691 — Aéh. 
Oxon. 1./834 We being a reputed Banterer, I could never 
believe him. 1692 E. WALKER Efictetus’ Mor. |xvii, Amongst 
rude Ignorants .. To talk of Precepts, Maxims, and of Rules, 
Isto be laugh’d at, thoughta Banterer. 1706 Coturr Nef, 
Ridic. 130 Profess’d Banterers chuse rather to disoblige 
their best Friends, than to lose the opportunity of speaking 
their Jest. 1847 H. Grevitte Leaves /r. Diary 205 Amus- 
ing, but too much of a banterer to please me. 

2. One who imposes on, or bamboozles, arch. 

1709 STEELE Zaéfcr No. 12 P 1 Gamesters, banterers, biters 
..are, in their several species, the modern men of wit. 1712 
ARBUTHNoT John Butt (1727) 58 A sort of fellows, they call 
banterers and bamboozlers, that play such tricks. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng, 1. iii. 369 An excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers. 

Bantering (bentarin), vd/. sd. [fas prec. + 
-INGL] Raillery, jesting, banter, ‘ chaff.’ 

1710 Swiet 7, 7d Apol. (R.), If this bantering, as they 
call it, beso despicable. 1857 Livincstone Trav. ix. 183 
The audience acquiesce in this bantering and enforce silence. 

Bantering, A//. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
Jesting, chaffing; bamboozling (arch.). 

3691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1./893 He.. delighted to please 
himself in a juvenile and bantring way. 1709 BERKELEY 
The. Viston §135 A question downright bantering and un- 
intelligible. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paud 703 His bantering answer 
to St. Paul’s appeal. 

Ba‘nteringly, adv. 
bantering, jesting manner. 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. x.258 Lavatch banter- 
ingly replies to his lady. 1883 /arfer’s Mag. Oct. 72/1 
‘Perhaps you intend to embark for Australia?’ she added, 
banteringly. d 

Bantery (bz‘ntari). a. 
Full of banter or ‘chaff.’ 

1865 CARLYLE Frcdk. Gi. 1V. 1. iii. 54 Its wit is very copious, 
but slashy, bantery. 1867 — Resin, 11. 51 Cooing, bantery, 
lovingly quizzical. 

Banting (be‘ntin), Name ofa London cabinet- 
maker, whose method of reducing corpulence by 
avoiding fat, starch, and sugar in food, was pub- 
lished and much discussed in the year 1864. Hence 
Bantingism, Bantingize v., and, Banting being 
humorously treated as a vbl. sb., the vb. #o Bant. 
_ 1864 Reader No. 91. 392/1 A few observations on Banting- 
ism. 1864 7imes 12 Aug. 4 The Classics seemed to have 
undergone a successful course of Banting. 1865 Pal? J/att 
G. 12 Juneg Ifheis .. gouty, obese, and nervous, we strongly 
recommend him to ‘bant.’ 1881 £cho 24 June, There are 
fewer persons * Bantingised’ in America than in England. 
1883 A vnowledge 27 July 49/2 Bantingism excludes beer, 
butter, and sugar. 

Bantling (barntlin). [possibly f. Bann, swathe 
+-LING; but considered by Mahn, with greater 
probability, a corruption of Ger. éakling bastard 
f. bank bench, i.e. ‘a child begotten on a bench, 
and not in the marriage-bed’; cf. Bastarp.] A 
young or small child, a brat. (Often uscd depre- 
ciatively, and formerly as a synonym of dastard.) 

1593 Drayton £clog. vii. 102 Lovely Venus .. Smiling to 
see her wanton Bantlings game. 1635 QuarLes Londfems 
i. vill. (1718) 93 See how the dancing bells turn round .. To 
please my bantling! 1756 Connoisseur No. 12311774) 1V. 
142 heir base-born bantlings. 179: Wotcortr iP. Bodae 
Rights Kings Wks. 1812 11. 389 We whip a bantling when 
it kicks and cries. 1809 W. Irvine Anichkerd, (1861 48 A 
tender virgin, accidentally and unaccountably enriched with 
a bantling. 183: CoLeripce Zadle 7. 24 July, Some real 
new-born bantling. 

Jig. 1679 R. W. O. Cromwetls Ghost x Vices like these, 
you know were heretofore The only grateful Bantlings. 1808 
Byron Let. Becher Wks. (1846: 402/1 The interest you have 
taken in me and my poetical bantlings. 1864 Tennyson 
Boadicca, Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo the colony 
Camulodune. 

Banwurt, -wyrt, obs. ff. Bone-wort. 

Banxring (be nksrin). a. Javanese damngs- 
ring (Horsheld), native name of the species.] A 
genus of small insectivorous animals ( 7ifaia) ay - 
proaching the squirrel in appearance and arboreal 


f. prec. +-L¥2.] In a 
P 


{f. Banter sé. +-¥1.] 


habits, found in Java, Sumatra, and adjoining | 
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islands ; properly the name belongs only to the 
Javanese species (7. /avanica) discovered Ly 
Florsticld about 1506, the Sumatran species being 
called ¢ufaz. 

(1824 Horstirin Zoot, Res, Java s.v. Tupata, The Uan,s- 
ring fell under my ob-ervation during an early period of my 
researches in de 1847 CARVENTER Zool, § 17y The dana: 
ving, a remarkahle animal of which only three species are 
known. 1869 NicHotson “oof. 1880 770‘ Banxrings’ or 
‘squirrel-shrews’ of .. the Malay Archipelago. 

anyan (benian), A variant of BaNian; 
uow the prevailing spelling used for the Lanian 
or Banyan Tree. See BANIAN 5. 

Baobab (ba‘o,ba:b). Also 7 bahobab, boabab. 
First mentioned by Prosper Alpinus //ist. Nav. 
ciegypti (Venice 15¢2), ch. xvii, De Hahobab, 
who speaks of the use of its fruit ‘in A:thi- 
opia’: appaiently, therefore, the naine belongs to 
some central African lang.] A tree (Adansonia 
digitata), also called ‘Monkey-bread,’ aud [thio- 
pian Sour Gourd, with a stein of enormous thick- 
ness, found from Senegambia and Abyssinia to Lake 
Ngami, and long naturalized in Ceylon and some 
paits of India; considered by Elumboldt to be 
‘the oldest organic monument of our planct.’ 
The fibres of the bark are used for ropes and cloth. 

1640 Parkinson Zheat, Bot. 1632 This [ithiopian Sowre 
Gourd] is yery like to be..the DBahobab of Alpinus. 
3681 R. Knox Ceylon in Arb. Garncr 1. 441 There was also 
a baobab tree growing just by the fort. 1797 Hotcrort 
Stolberg’s Trav.1V.xciv. 310 The African tree called Barbad 
[sic], described .. by Adanson. 1857 Livincstone Trav. 
xxvili. 573 We spent a night at a baobab, which was hollow 
and would hold twenty men inside. 1866 A. IRown in 
Treas. Bot, 18 The fibre [of the bark] is so strong as to give 
rise to a common saying in Bengal : ‘As secure as an ele- 
phant bound with a baobab rope.’ 

Baon, obs. form of Bawy. 

Bap (bep). Sc. [{Etymol. unknown.] A small 
loaf or ‘roll’ of bakers’ bread, made of various 
sizes and shapes in different paits of Scotland. 

1513 75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 301 Bappis of nyne for xijd. 
1724 A. Ramsay 7¢a-t. ALisc. 1.g1 Sowensand farlesand Baps. 
c¢1800 Mrs. Lyon in Ramsay Hein. (1870) Introd. 13 Are 
ye for your burial baps round or square? 

Baphomet (ba‘fomet). [a. F. Baphomet; cf. 
Pr. Bafomet, OSp. Vajomat.| a. A form of the 
name Mahomet used by mediaeval writers. b. Al- 
leged name of the idol which the Templars were 
accused of worshipping. (According to l’Abbé 
Constant, quoted by Littré, this word was caba- 
listically formed by writing backward fe. 0. h .p. 
aé., abbreviation of ftempli omnium hominwum 
pacts abbas, ‘abbot’ or ‘father of the temple of 
peace of all men.’) Efence Baphome'tic a. 

1818 Hat.cam J/:d. Ages (1872) 1. 140 Baphomet is a secret 
word ascribed to the Templars. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
VII. xi. ii, 278 The great stress .. in the condemnation of 
the templars is laid on the worship of Baphomet. The 
talismans, bowls, symbols, are even called Baphometic. 1831 
Cartyce Sart, Acs.u. vil, My Spiritual New-birth, or Ba- 
phometic Fire-baptism. 

Baptism {be 'ptizm). Forms: a. 3-5 bap- 
teme, 3-6 baptem, -im, 3-7 -ime, 4-6 baptym(e, 
(6 babtym); 8. 4-7 baptisme, (5 baptesme, 
batesme), 6-7 baptysme, 7- baptism. [ME. 
bapteme, a. OF. baptesme, baptéme (also batesme, 
batéme), semi- popular adaptations of L. baftismus, 
a. Gr. Bantiopes, n. of action f. Canri(-cv to Bar- 
TIZE. In 16th c. assimilated to the 1. and Gr.] 

1. The action or ccremony of baptizing ; immer- 
sion of a person in water, or application of water 
by pouring or sprinkling, as a religious rite, sym- 
bolical of moral or spiritual purification or re- 
generation, and, as a Christian ordinance, betoken- 
ing initiation into the Church. Name of baptism : 
see BAPTISMAL name. 

With possessive and objective genitive; ¢.g. ‘ John’s bap- 
tism,’ that administered by John, ‘the jailer’s baptism,’ that 
received by the jailer.) 

a. a1300 Cursor M, 12726 In pis hali lon time Was lagh 
bigun neu of baptim. ¢ 31325 E. £. Allit. P. A. 626 Tbe 
water of baptem bay dyssente. 1382 Wycuir A/aéé. iii. 7 
Seeynge many of Pharisees .. commynge to his bapteme. 
1494 FaByAN vi.cly. 143 After he had clothyd them with the 
mantell of baptym. 1521 Fisuer J}’&s. 1. 334 The sacra- 
mente of baptyme. 1589 J/arpfre?. Fpit. 1843.28 For bap- 
tim doth not contain the perfection of religion. 

_B. 31377 Lancr. P. Pt. B, xvi. 375 Bretheren in blode & 
in baptesme, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.in. xxi. 219 A madde 
man... may not receyue batesme. 1528 More //ercsyes 1. 
Wks. 167/r [psunt audite saide the father at the tyme of his 
baptisme. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 3a, The purchaser be named 
by the name of baptism and his surname. 1651 Hopers 
Leviath. (1839) 499 Baptism is the sacrament of allegiance 
of them that are to be received into the kingdom of God. 
185: Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. 1863) 1.25 Christian Baptism 
.. on God’s part is an authoritative revelation of his Tater. 
nity; on man’s part it is an acceptance of God’s covenant. 

2. fiz. (in various senses; cf, Barrize v. 2.) Also 
applied to the death by violence, or ‘baptism of 
blood,’ of unbaptized martyrs, ard to the creme) 
of blessing and naming church bells and ships. Ct. 
Du Cange Campanas Baptizari.) 

1382 Wycuir Luke xit. so Sothli Il haue to be baptisid with 
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baptym 1585 Asp. SAnDys Sev. (1841) 19 They upon their 
foundation have builded the baptism of bells and ships. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer. (1869) 100 Those maiden showers Which 
by the peepe of day do strew A baptime o’er the flowers. 
1860 Epersueim Aurtz2’ Ch, Hist. 1. § 54 The baptism of 
blood in martyrdom. od. A severe baptism of suffering. 

Baptismal (bepti-zmal), @. [ad. med.L. daf- 
lismal-is: see Baptism and-aul.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with baptism. Also e//ip/.= Bap- 
lismal name, the personal or ‘Christian’ name 
given at baptism. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 175 His Baptismal] 
Laver [was] awaited by a Dove. 1651 Baxter /ft. Bapt. 203 
This Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. a1711 Ken 
Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 111. 106 Thy Mercy I invoke, For my 
Baptismal Vow so often broke. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
(1876: I11. xii, 138 Geoffrey also changed his baptismal name. 
1872 De Morcan Budg. Parad.120 Mr. Andrew Theophilus 
Smith, or some such unlikely pair of baptismals. 

Bapti'smally, ev. [i. prec. +-1¥2.] 
baptismal manner, by baptism. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Pet Name Poems II. 384 Names ac- 
quired baptismally. 1861 R. Monrcomerv Gleawnis on Font 
30 Vital .. isthe germ Baptismally by grace implanted there. 

Baptist (beptist). [a. OF. éaftiste, ad. L. 
baptista, ad. Gr. Barriorns, n. of agent f. Barrifew 
to Baprize.] 

1. One who baptizes; esf. as applied to John, 
the forerunner of Jesus Christ. Buftzst’s day: the 
24th of June. 

c1200 Tr2n. Coll. Hon. 131 Seint iohan baptiste was bi- 
haueded. cx230 Aucr. KR. 160 Sein Johan .. was Godes 
baptiste. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 7000 Gret wodes everichon, I 
lete hem to the Baptist Johan. 1589 Warner Add, Eng. v. 
Xxiv. (1597)121 At Baptis-day with Ale and cakes bout bon- 
fires neighbors stood. 1815 Scott Ld. /sées vi. iv, Ere John 
the Baptist’s eve. 1871 [see Baptizee]. 1879 FARRAR S?. 
Paul 463 Disciples of the Baptist. 

2. One whoimmerses himself, or is immersed. rare. 

1775 Avair Amer. Ind. 296 The Baptist, or dipped person, 
came out... good-humoured after his purification. c 18x 
Fuse. Lect. Art iv. (1848) 457 Varied groups of baptists, 
immersing themselves. 

3. A member of that Protestant religious body 
which holds that baptism ought to be adminis- 
tered only to believers, and by immersion ; at first 
and till present century, called, by opponents ANa- 
baprists. ([Pcrhaps this use originated in the early 
names, Baptized Believers, Churches, etc. Cf. 
baptist(e early pa. pple. of Baptize.] 

{1654 (¢z¢/e) The Humble .. Vindication ..[of] several] of 
the Baptized Churches in this Nation.] 1654 W. BritTEn 
(title) The Moderate Baptist. 1674 J. Mean (¢i¢e) A brief 
account of passages between Quakers and Baptists. 1852 
Moore Cherries, Methodists, of birds the aptest .. And that 
water-fowl the Baptist. 1860 Eapie E£ccd, Cycl.s.v., Acon- 
spiracy ..in 1661... brought forth from the Baptists another 
disavowal of Anabaptist principles, [See ANABAPTIST 3.] 

b. atirib. quasi-ad7. 

1717 (¢it/e) Rules of the Particular Baptist Fund. 
Entick Lozdon 1V. 309 At the Boar’s-head..is a Baptist 
meeting. 1847 Nation. Cycl. 11. 827 Persons who do not 
embrace the Baptist tenet. 

Baptist(e, earlier form of BATISTE. 


+ Bapti'ste. Obs. rare. Baptism. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 212 Thorgh helpe of Cryst, That in the 
flome tok baptyste. 

Baptistery, baptistry (bz'ptistari, bze-p- 
tistri). Also 5 bapetystore, baptyzatorye, 7 
baptistory. [a. OF. dapiisterie, mod. buptistire, ad. 
L, baplistzrium, a. Gr. BartiatHptov bathing-place, 
baptistery, f. Bamrifey to BaptizeE. Baplisatorye 
represented a med. L. modification, baptizalorium.] 

1. That part of a church (or, in early times, a 
separate building contiguous to the church), in 
which the rite of baptism is administered, 

1460 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 138 The bapetystore 
there he founde. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 19 He dyd do.. 
compose baptyzatoryes & frentes convenably. 1579 FULKE 
Confut. Sanders 675 The image ..painted in the Baptistery. 
1636 Prynne Undbish. Tim. & Tit. (1661) 54 To enter into the 
Baptistory. 1840 Barna /ugol, Leg. 308 They've searched 
the aisles and Baptistry. 1849 FREEMAN Archit, 161 The 
round sepulchral chapel and the polygonal baptistery. 

2. In modern Baptist places of worship, a recep- 
tacle containing water for the baptismal rite. 

1835 Penny Cycl. U1. 416/1. 1853 WayLanp Mem. Judson 
II. v. 187 Leading into the Maulmain baptistery the pious 
captain of the Ramsay. _ 

3.=Baprtism. (So OF. daftisteric, and med.L.) 

1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi 19g Having tried the tank 
Of the church-waters used for baptistry. 

Baptistic (be&ptistik), a. [ad. Gr. Banre- 
trucos, f, Barrifev to BarTizeE.] = Barrist 3 b. 

1884 Ch. Ties 413/1 ‘he Baptistic craze of immersionism. 
Jbid, Vhe Baptistic organs. 

+ Bapti'stical, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.+ 
-aLl]. Of or belonging to baptism. 

1658 BRaMHALL Schism Guarded 205, Abrenuncio, Credo, 
this baptisticall profession, which he ignorantly laugheth at. 

Baptizable (b&ptai-zab’l), a. [f. Bartize v. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of, or fit for, baptism. 

3659 Gauven Tears of Ch. 284 (D.) The condition limiting 
persons baptizable, which is actual believing. 1685 BAxTER 
Laraphr. N. T, Matt. xxviii, Meerly to consent to learn of 
Christ, makes one a baptizable disciple. 
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+ Baptiza‘tion. O¢s. [ad. L. baptization-em, 
n. of action f. daplizdre to BAPTIZE] = BAPTISM. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. li. vii, By his baptizacion Whiche 
loseph gaue vnto Aruigarus. 165: Jer. Taytor Clerus 


Dom. 23 Their baptizations were null. 1704 Hearne Duct. . 


Hist. 1,229 A Baptization or Washing away of all Pollution. 

Baptizatory : see BAPTISTERY. 

Baptize (b&ptei:z), v. Forms: 3-4 baptis, 
4 -iz, 4-5 baptyse, 6 baptyze, 3-9 baptise, 3- 
baptize. Oés. pa. pple. 3-6 baptist(e, 4 -este. 
[a. F. baptise-v, -izer (11th c.), ad, L. baptizd-re, 
ad. Gr. Barrifew ‘to immerse, bathe, wash, drench,’ 
in Christian use appropriated to the religious rite, 
f. Banrew to dip, plunge, bathe.] 

1. ¢rans. To immerse in water, or pour or sprinkle 
water upon, as a means of ceremonial purification, 
or in token of initiation into a religious society, 
especially into the Christian Church ; to christen. 

1297 R. GLouc. 86 He was ybaptized bere. «@ 1300 Cursor 
‘VM. 12654 Pe time pat he on cristen lai suld baptist be. /d7d. 
12897 Selcut was to thinc .. Pe clerc to baptis te prist. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. 1. (1520) 28/2 Oure lorde Jhesu cryst 
at 30 yere of age was baptysed. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1v. 105 The very worde of Baptizing signifieth to dippe. 
1667 Mitton P. L. x11, 442 Them who shall beleeve, Baptiz- 
ing in the profluent streame, 1833 Cruse Azsedzs vi, xiii, 
266 Baptised by aspersion. ; 

b. absol. To administer the rite of baptism. 

c3325 £. E. Addit. P. A.817 Per as baptysed be goude saynt 
Ion. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1.111. 68 The Bishop Or- 
dains, the Priest Baptizes. 

2. fig. (in various shades of meaning, in reference 
to initiation, spiritual agency, etc.) Cf. BAPTISM 2. 

1382 Wyc.ir Acts i. 5 3e schulen be baptysid in the Hooly 
Gost. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 62 Is not God 
able to baptize Infants with his Spirit? 1655 BaxrTer 
Quakers’ Catech. 23 You would have us baptize our Bels to 
make them spirituall. 1858 O. W. Hotmrs Aut. Breakf. 
7. xi, Sorrow had baptised her. 1861 Emma Toke Jzzoc. 
Day in Hywns A. & M. No. 54, Baptized in their own 
blood. 1865 Corzh. Afag.Oct. 451 A view which every day 
baptizes into fresh beauty. 

3. With allusion to an important part of the 
ceremony of baptizing or christening infants or 
heathens: To give a name to, name, denominate. 

[c 1450 Merlin v.91 Antor made the childe to be baptised, 
and cleped hym Ankur 1549 Conpl. Scot. 4 Historia- 
grephours hes baptist hym to be ane of the principal of 
al the nyne noblis. 1s92SHaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1.11.50 [le be 
new baptiz’d; Hence foorth I neuer will be Romeo. 1604 
T. Wricnt Passions Pref., This ., honestie, other Nations 
baptize with the Name of Simplicitie. 1838 J. Grant S. 
72 Lond, (1860) 306 Chalk-and-water, which, for the purpose 
of sale, was baptised milk. 

+ Bapti-ze, -ise, -is, sd. Ods. rare. [f. prec. 
vb.] Baptism. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 12754 In water baptised he al paa pat 
com til him baptis [v.7. baptize] to ta. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 
1360 I schall for thys baptyse Ryght well quyte thy servyse. 

Bapti-zed, 7//. a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] Sub- 
jected to the rite of baptism; +vz/garly, watered, 
diluted (06s.). 

1636 Heatry 7heophrast. 46 He wil give his best friends 
his baptised wine. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2252/4 The Con- 
gregations of Baptized Believers. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. 
1. vill, The fire-baptised soul. 

Baptizee (bepteiz7’). sare. [f. as prec. +-EE.] 
A recipient of baptism, a baptized person. 

1871 E. Noe tr. Aichter’s Flower Pieces 11. 68 For the 
baptist to touch the head of the baptisee with the water. 


Baptizement (bxptoizmént.) rave. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT; cf. OF. dapiisement.] The action 
of baptizing ; baptism. 

1818 J. Hosnouse Hist, /éustr. 90 The fountain spring- 
ing up for the baptizement of his jailer. 

Baptizer (bé&ptei-za1). [f. as prec. + -rR1.] 
One who baptizes ; occas. used of John the Baptist. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 20/1 A baptizer, daptista. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. iii. 14 Did refuse the office of a 
baptiser. 1645 Pacitt Hereszogr. (1661) 40 The Baptizer and 
the party baptized go both into the Rivers. 1865 Gevt7. 
Mag. CCXVIII. 84 The Baptizer signified that he was not 
worthy to have been even the forerunner of the Saviour. 

Bapti-zing, vé/. 5. [f. as prec.+-1NG1.] The 
action or ceremony of baptism. 

1297 R. Grouc. 86 He bi com in hys baptizing hol of ys 
wo. a@1300 Cursor M.171 Pere shul 3e here .. Sipen of 
lones baptizyng. 1653 Mitton Hiredings Wks. (1851) 362 
How ill had it becom’d John the Baptist to demand Fees for 
his baptizing. 1880 New Virginians 11. 234 The nigger 
baptisings have been always held at such distances. 

Bapti‘zing, ///. a. That baptizes. 

1671 Mitton /”. R. 1. 328 Our new baptizing Prophet. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol, u. x1. 249 Every Baptising Minister 
prerequireth the profession of it. 

Baque, obsolete form of BAKE. 

|| Baquet (bake). [Fr., dim. of dac Back 5.2; 
cf. Backer.] A small tub or trough. 

1786 Lounger No. 99. 417 From the baquet rise those en- 
chanted rods by which the magnetic virtue .. is transmitted, 
{ Mesmer employed a baquet filled with water in his magnetic 
experiments. ] 

Bar (bas), sd.1 Forms: 2-7 barre, 3-7 barr, 
5~ bar. [ME. barre, a. OF. barre (=Pr., It, Sp., 
Pg. darra):—late L. éarra of unknown origin, The 
Celtic derivation accepted by Diez is now dis- 
credited : Olr. avr ‘bushy top,’ and its cognates, 


BAR. 


in no way suit the sense ; Welsh dar ‘bar’ is from 
Eng., and Breton darren ‘bar’ from Fr. (The de- 
velopment of sense had to a great extent taken 
place before the word was adopted in English.)] 


I. A piece of any material long in proportion 
to its thickness or width. 

* Of shape only. 

1. gen. A straight piece of wood, metal, or other 
rigid material, long in proportion to its thickness. 

1388 Wyciir Nz, iv. 10 Thei schulen putte in barris 
{x382 beryng staues]. 1690 W. Wacker /diom. Anglo-Lat. 
38 To beat down the statute [?statue] with bars. 1753 
CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Bar, among printers, denotesa piece 
of iron .. whereby the screw of the press is turned in print- 
ing. 1815 Scott Guy AZ. lvii, A pallet-bed was placed close 
to the bar of iron. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.11 On 
the barrel [of a rifle]isthe .. sliding bar. 188: C. Epwarps 
Organs 50 The sound-bars are glued in place. 188: Ray- 
MOND Jfining Gloss., Bar, a drilling or tamping-rod. 

Jig. 1388 Wycuir fsa. xxvii. 1 The Lord schal visite in his 
hard swerd .. on leuyathan, serpent, a barre [1382 a leuour.]} 
1684 CHaRNock Attrib. God 11. 6 Leviathan ts here called 
a bar-serpent .. as mighty men are called bars in Scripture. 

2. spec. a. A thick rod of iron or wood used in 
a trial of strength, the players contending which 
of them could throw or pitch it farthest; the dis- 
tance thrown was measured in lengths of the bar. 
Hence in obs. fig. phrases. 

1531 Eryot Gov. 1. xvi, Throwyng the heuy stone or barre 
playing at tenyse. 1600 Rowianps Let. Humours Blood iv. 
64 To pitch the barre, or to shoote off a gunne. 1715 Prior 
Alma..311 While John for ninepins does declare, And Roger 
loves to pitch the bar. 1801 Strut Sforts § Past. Introd.13 
To amuse himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling. 

Jig. 1647 CLEVELAND Char, Lond.-Diurn. 5 First, Stamford 
slew him: then Waller outkilled that halfe a Barre. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 538 ® 5,1 did not disbelieve... but yet I 
thought some in the company had been endeavouring who 
should pitch the bar farthest. a 1733 Nortu Lives 11. 37 
The objectors ,. outdo, many bars, all that themselves found 
fault with. 1742 RicHarpson Pamela I11. 324 Here’s a mere 
Baby .. outdoes ’em by a Bar’s Length. 


+b. An iron bar used in breaking criminals on 
the wheel. Oés. 


1577 Harrison England 11, xi. 223 We have use neither of 
the wheele nor of the barre. 

3. A narrow four-sided block of metal or material 
as manufactured, e.g. of iron or soap ; an ingot of 
precious metal. Cf. dar-von in IV. 

1595 IT. Maynarpe Drake's Voy. (1849) 18 We got here 
twenty barres of silver. 1753 CuamBers Cycd. Supp., Bars 
of Iron are made of the metal of the sows and pigs, as they 
come from the furnaces. 1755 JoHNson, Baz, in African 
traffick, is used for a denomination of price; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almost wholly in iron bars. 
1833 Marryar P. Simple iv, Four cakes of Windsor, and 
two bars of yellow for washing. 1876 Humpnrey Corn Col- 
ect, Man. ii. 9 Bars form a sort of transition stage between 
the weighed money and true coins. 


+4. An ornamental transverse band on a girdle, 
saddle, etc.; széseg. an ornamental boss of any 


shape. Also, a girdle or band. Oés. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 162 Bope pe barres of his belt & 
oper blype stones. ¢ +385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 1200 With sadyll 
rede enbrowderyd with delyte, Of gold the barres vpp enbosid 
high. c1400 Row. Rose 1103 The barres were of gold ful 
fyne, Upon a tyssu of satyne. c1400 Destr. Troy xxxiu. 
13019 Orestes .. comaundet, Bare to the barre bryng him his 
moder. 1433 Zest. Edor, (1855) 11.48 Unam zonam ornatam 
cum octo barres. c1440 Prom, Parv. 24 Barre of a gyr- 
dylle, or oper harneys, s¢’fa. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § 
Efigr. (1867) 179 The barres of mens breeches haue such 
strong stitching. 

b. A small slip of silver fixed transversely below 
the clasp of a medal, as an additional mark of dis- 


tinction. 

1864 Boutet. Heraldry Hist. §& Pop. xx. 353 A Bar is at- 
tached to the ribbon for every act of such gallantry as would 
have won the Cross. 1885 Staxdard 2 Mar. 3/5 He affixed 
the medals and bars to the breasts of the .. recipients. 

5. A straight strip or stripe, narrow in proportion 
to its length, a broad line; e.g. of colour. 

¢1440 in Househ, Ord. (1790) 460 Lay orethwart him [a 
roast pig] one barre of silver ine and another of golde. 1609 
C. Butter Fem, Mon. i. (1623) Biij, In each joynt a golden 
Barre in stead of those three whitish rings which other Bees 
haue. 1806 Worpsw. Soun. Liberty, Ode 28 A blue bar of 
solid cloud Across the setting sun. 1878 Gurney Crys¢adlog. 
10 The bar or line drawn over the 2 denotes, etc. 

Jig. 1865 Car tye Fredk. Gt. VII. xvi. ii. 122 The bright- 
est triumph has a bar of black in it. 

6. Her. An honourable ordinary, formed (like 
the fess) by two parallel lines drawn horizontally 
across the shield, and including not more than its 
fifth part. ar sincsler: in popular, but erroneous 
phrase, the heraldic sign of illegitimacy; see 
Baton, Bend, (sinister). Bar-gemel: a double 
bar, or small bars placed in couplets. 

1592 WyrLey Armorie 97 Sir Lewis Harcourt came, Two 
golden bars that bare in field ofguls, 1610 Gwitiim Heraldry 
11, Vi. (1660) 70 A. Barre is ,. drawne overthwart the Esco- 
cheon .. it containeth the fifth part of the Field.  /d7d. 91 
Yermed in Blazon Barres Gemelles of the Latine word 
Gemellus, which signifieth a Twn. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycd. 
s.v., (he bar may be placed in any part of the field. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. 11. xviii. 358 My bar sinister may never 
be surmounted by the coronet of Croye. 

7. Farriery. @. (usually f/) The transverse 
ridged divisions of a horse’s palate: below those 


BAR. 


which lie between the molar and canine teeth the 
bar of the bit is inserted. b. The recurved ends 
of the wall or crust of a horse’s hoof, meeting at 
an acute angle in the centre of the sole. 

1617 MarkutaAM Cavad. u. 52 It giueth libertie to the tongue, 
offendeth not the barres, and keepeth the mouth in tender- 
nesse, 1725 BraDtey Fam, Dict. s.v. Yellows, After they 
have blooded the Horse .. in the third Bar, on the pallate of 
the Mouth. 1831 Youatt //orse xviii. (1872) 398 Smiths .. 
too often habitually pursue .. the injurious practice of re- 
moving the bars [of the hoof]. 1884 E. ANDERson Horse- 
manship 1. Vv. 17 The curb bit should... take a bearing upon 
the bare bars of the mouth. — 

* * Of shape and confining purpose. 

8. esp. A stake or rod of iron or wood used to 
fasten a gate, door, hatch, etc. 

e117§ Lamb. Hom. 131 He..tobrec ba irene harren of 
helle. ¢1325 £. £. Adit, P. B. 884 Steken pe 3ates ston- 
harde wyth stalworth barrez. 1388 Wycuir £.r. xxvi. 26 
Fyve barris of trees .. to holde togidere the tablis. @ 1420 
Occteve De Reg. Princ. 1104 And up is broke lok, heaps: 
barre, and pynne., 1535 CoverDALE Jud. xvi. 3 Toke holde 
on both y® syde portes of y® gate .. and lifte them out with 
the barres. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 877 And every Bolt and 
Bar .. with ease Unfast’ns. 1867 SMytu Sazlor’s Word-ok., 
Hatch-bars, flat iron bars to lock over the hatches. 

9. A straight, strong rod of iron or wood fixed 
across any way of ingress or egress, or forming 
part of a fence, gate, grating, or the like. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avts. T, 219 Thurgh a wyndow thikke of 
many a barre Of Iren. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 24 Barre abowte 
a graue or awter. a 1658 Lovezace Jo Alithea, Stone walls 
do not a prison make, Nor iron bars a cage. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 57 ? 3 She.. makes nothing of leaping over a six- 
bar gate. 1818 Scotr Nod Roy xxii, Like a fine horse brought 
up tothe leaping-bar. 1883 Harfer's Mag. Sept. 491/1 The 
cows lowing at the pasture bars. — 

10, One of the series of iron rods fixed in the 
front of a grate or bottom of a boiler furnace to 
prevent the fuel from falling out. 

1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 13 A course sort of Iron 
«. fit for Fire-bars. 1866 G. MAcponaLp Ann, Q. Neighd. 
xxxi. (1878) 541 Thrust it between the bars, pushing it in 
fiercely with the poker. — ; 

1l. A transverse piece of wood making fast the 
head ofa wine-cask. (Ifa cask is lying horizontal, 
wine is drawn from ‘below the bar,’ when it is 
more than half empty.) 

15z0 WHITTINTON Vude. 13b, This wyne drynketh lowe or 
under the barre, Hoe vinunt languescit, 1576 LAMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 385 All the emptie hogsheads .. and 
(for sixe tunne of wine) so many as should be drunke under 
the barre. 1611 Cotcr., Emtpeigner le bout d'une douve, to 
pin the barre of a peece of caske. 

II. That which confines, encloses, limits, or 
obstructs, with no special reference to shape. 

* A material barrier. 

12. gen. A material structure, forming a secure 
enclosure, or obstructing entry or egress; a barrier. 

c 1325 £. E. Altit.-P. B. 963 pe grete barrez of be abyme 
he barst vp. 1388 Wyctir Yonah ii. 7 The barris of erthe 
closiden me togidere. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 417 With re- 
bounding surge the barrs assaild. 1700 Drypen Pal. § Arc. 
1024 In equal fight From out the bars to force his opposite. 
1867 SuytH Sarlor’s Wa.-bk., Bar, a boom formed of huge 
trees or spars lashed together, moored transversely across a 
port, 1872 Brownine Fifine cxxii, That caverned passage 
.. a grim Bar-sinister, soon blocks abrupt your path. 

13. spec. A barrier closing the entrance into a 
city, formed originally of ‘posts, rails, and a chain.’ 
Afterwards applied to the gate by which these were 
replaced, as in 7emfle-bar, and the Bars or gates 
of York, etc. 

¢1220 Leg, St. Kath. 2348 Bihefden hire utewid be barren 
of be burhe. 1410 £. £. Wills (1882) 16 The Cherch of seynt 
Clementis wythowtyn Templebarr. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
Ivi. 153 Slawghter made bothe of men and of horses by fore 
the barres of the towne. 1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1647) 35 
A house without the Barres at Algate. 1691 Ray .V. Coxntr. 
Weds. 6 Barr, a Gate of a City, as Bootham Bar, Monkbar 
«sin the City of York. 1843 Penny Cycl. s.v. York, There 
are four principal gates, or bars, as they are usually called. 

b. A toll-house gate or barrier; cf. ToLL-Bar. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. V/11, xvii. § x The said lane called Graies 
Inne Lane, from Holborne bars northward. 1813 E-raminer 
19 Apr. 243/1 The only light .. was that shed by the toll-bar 
lamp, and .. the bar is at a distance of about 150 yards, 

+e. A hurdle. Oés. 

1641 H. Best Farm, Bhs. (1856) 15 The seconde thinge be- 
longinge to a barre is spelles .. the third thinge belonginge 
to a barre is a dagger. 

+14. A defensive barrier, a bulwark. Odés. 

1603 Frorio Vontaigne 1, xlvii.(1632)154 Having so many 
Cities, Townes, Holds, Castles, and Barres for his securitie. 
1618 Botton Floris 1v. ii. (1636) 284 Utica .. the other maine 
fort or barre of Africa. 

15. A bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouth 
of a river or harbour, which obstructs navigation. 

1586 J. Hooker Girada. [rel. in Holinsh. 11. 16/2 The port 
or hauen of Dublin is a barred hauen, and great ships.. doo 
lie in a certeine rode without the barre. 1621 QuARLES 
pe § P. (1678) 81 Our Pinnace is past o’er The Bar, 
and rides before the Maiden-tower. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5821/1 Three Ships were lost upon the Kar. 1868 G. Durr 
Pol. Surv,100 Rivers which are, as usual in Japan, obstructed 
by a dangerous bar, 

b, See bar-diggings in 30. 

1862 R. Mayxe Brit. Columbia 65 Bars .. all those places 


where gold is found and worked, on a river’s bank, are called 
by that name. 
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16. Afus. ‘A vertical line drawn across the stave 
to divide a musical composition into portions of 
cqual duration, and to indicate the periodical re- 
currence of the accent’ (F. Taylor in Grove Dict. 
Wus.) ; also, the portion contained between two 
such lines, technically called the ‘measure.’ Double 
éar: two parallel vertical lines, marking the close 
of a strain or section. 

1665 C. Simeson Princ. Mus. 25 Distinguished by Strokes 
crossing the Lines, which .. are called Bars. 1674 Prayrorp 
Skill Alus. 1. xi. 35 Bars are of two sorts, single and double. 
The single Bars serve to divide the Time, according to the 
Measure of the Semihreve. The double Bars are set to 
divide the several Strains or Stanzaes of the Songs and 
Lessons. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic u. i, Will you play a few 
bars? 1795 Mason Ch. Mfusic i. 13 One note in every bar 
should be accented. 1881 Macrarren Counterp. 19 Tocon- 
tinue a note for two bars or more is not melody. 

7. in pl. Bars: the gaine of ‘ prisoner’s base’ or 
‘chevy.’ The players, after choosing sides, occupy 
two camps or enclosures, and any player leaving 
his enclosure is chased by one of the opposite side, 
and, if caught, made a prisoner. Stillin north. dial. 

c 1400 MS. Cott. Cleop. D. ix. 156 b, Pe children ournen at 
pe bars. 1450 Myrc 336 Bal and bares and suche play Out 
of chyrchez3orde put away. 1611 Coter., Barres, the play 
at Bace or Prison Bars. a 1795 Atkin Evenings at H. xvii. 
276 At cricket, taw, and prison-bars, He bore away the 
bell. 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. u. ii. 71 A rustic game 
called base or bars, and in some places prisoners’ bars. 

** An tmmaterial barrier. 

18. Law. A plea or objection of force sufficient 
to arrest entirely an action or claim at law. 

1495 Act 2 Hen. VII, xxiv. §1 A sufficient barre of the 
seid atteynte. 1528 Perxins Prof, Bk. v. § 410 Such assign- 
ment shall not be a barre in a ‘ Scire Facias.’ 1599 SHaAks. 
Hen, V,.. ii. 42 Pharamond, The founder of this Law and 
Female Barre. 1641 Termes de la Ley 37 b, Barre is when 
the defendant in any action pleadeth a plea which is a suffi- 
cient answer, and that destroyeth the action of the plaintife 
for ever. 1879 Casself's Techn. Educ. 1V. 91/1 It is no bar 
to the validity of a patent. : 

19. fig. An obstruction, obstacle; a barrier. 

1531 Dial, Laws Eng. wu. xlix, (1638) 153 This warranty is 
no barre in conscience, though it be a barre in the law. 1649 
Be. Reynotps Serm, Hosea iit. 40 The special barre and 
obstacle that keeps men from Christ. 1713 Apptson Cato 1. 
ii, His baffled arms, and ruined cause, Are bars to my am- 
bition, 1782 Burke Penal Laws Wks. VI. 272 Thereby fix- 
ing a permanent bar against any relief. ah L. Morris 
Epic of Hades 1. 92 Nature .. has set this bar Betwixt suc- 
cess and failure. 

20. Phrases: +70 make bar of: to stop short at. 
+ By the bar: by means of the very obstacle inter- 
posed. x bar (of, rarely fo): asa sufficient reason 
or plea (against), to prevent. 

c1590 Martowe Few of A/.1. ii, In extremity We ought 
to make bar of no policy. 1609 HoLLanp A yim. Marcel. 
XXxV. ix. 279 By the barre, as one would say, whereof they 
continued .. without taking any harme. 1715 Burnet Ows 
Time (1766) II. 92 Their protestation was only in barr to the 
Lords doing anything besides the trial. 1827 Hatta Const. 
Hist, (1876) I1. xii. 414 Danby .. pleaded a pardon secretly 
obtained from the King, in bar of the prosecution. 1842 
H. E. Mannina Serv. (1848) I. xiv. 205 These are the habits 
of life which are pleaded in bar of the daily worship of God. 

+21. Akind of false die, on which certain numbers 
are prevented from turning up. See BarreED (de). 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 55 Certayne termes .. appro- 
priate to theyr playing; wherby they wyl drawe a mannes 
money, but paye none, whiche they cal barres. 1g92 .Vo- 
body & Some-b. 1517 Those Demi-bars .. Those bar Sizeaces. 
1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., Barr Dice, a species of false 
dice, so formed that they will not easily lie on certain sides. 

TIT. A rail or barrier acquiring from its use 
special technical significance; the space it encloses. 

* In a court of Justice. 

22. The barrier or wooden rail marking off the 
immediate precinct of the judge's seat, at which 
prisoners are stationed for arraignment, trial, or 
sentence. 

a 1400 Cor. JAlyst. 314 Brynge forthe to the barre that arn 
tobedempt. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vii. (1520) 102/2 He 
was ledde to barre before the kinges justyces. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. V111, .i. 12 The great Duke Came tothe Bar; where, 
to his accusations He pleaded still not guilty. 1845 DisraeLy 
Syéit 266 Hurried likea criminal to the bar ofa police-office. 

b. fg. A tribunal, eg. that of reason, public 
opinion, conscience. 

1375 Wycir Ser, Sel. Wks, 1871 II. 186 Ech man mote 
nedis stonde at be barre bifore Crist. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 
V. ili. 199 All seuerall sinnes, all vs‘d in each degree, Throng 
all to’ th’ Barre, crying all, Guilty, Guilty. 1665 Graxvitt 
Sceps. Sci. xiv. 88 When self is at the bar, the sentence is not 
like to be impartial. 1724 Watts Logic tt. iit. § 4 (1822) 236 
Calling all the principles of our younger years to the bar of 
maturer reason. 1837 CartyLte Fr. Rev, I. 1 iv. 24 The 
ar of the Most High God. 

23. This barrier, as the place at which all the 
business of the court was transacted, soon became 
synonymous with: Court; ¢sf. in phr. A? (the) 
éar: in court, in open court. Zyrza/ at bar: a 
trial before the full court in which the action or 
indictment is brought; in England, the Queen’s 
Bench Division. 

¢1330in Pod, Songs 339 Countours in benche that stondeth 
at the barre, Theih wolen bigile the. 1393 Lanct. P. Pi. 
C. 1. 160 Seriauntes hij semede ° bat seruen atte barre. 1460 
Carcrave Chron. 222 This 3ere [1362] was ordeyned that 


BAR. 


alle plees at the tarre schuld be in Englisch tunge. 1550 
Crowcey Last Trump. 911 ‘Vhou wilt stand at a barre bul- 
lyng. 1656 CowLey (rd. Odes Wks. I. 228 Thou neither 
great .. at th’ Exchange shalt he, nor at the wrangling Bur. 
1689 Tryal Bps., We are very desirous it should be tryed at 

Zar. 1803 J. Marswatt Const. Opin. 11839) 2 These prin- 
ciples have been very ably argued atthe bar. 1866..V.4(). 
Ser. ttt. IX. 449/2 The first instance of a trial at bar has just 
occurred at Melbourne. 

b. A (particular) court of law, esp. in the plir. 
To practise at (such a) bar. {Compare 25-26.]} 

1559 (see 25]. 1583 Stuspes Anat, Abus. u. 16 Notwith- 
standing that they [lawiers] can be present hut at one barre 
at once, yet will ae take diuers fees of sundry clients to 
speake for them at three or foure places in one day. 1723 
Lond. Gaz. No, 6211/2 They went to the I:xchequer lar. 
1841 ORDERSON Creod. xiv. 152 Who was..expected out to 
practise at the Barbados bar. 1844 Lp. Broucnam fr. 
Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 360, I have practised at the bar of the 
House of Lords. 

** In the Inns of Court. 

+ 24. A barrier or partition separating the seats 
of the benchers or readers from the rest of the hall, 
to which students, after they had attained a certain 
standing, were ‘called’ from the body of the hall, 
for the purpose of taking a principal part in the 
mootings or exercises of the house. Ods. See 
Barrister. Hence the phrases:—7o be called to 
the bar: to be admitted a barrister. + 70 cast over 
the bar: to deprive of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar ; gevz. to reject. 

After 1600, when utter-barristers, as well as 
sergeants and apprentices-at-law were allowed to 
plead in the law-courts, éav in these phrases seems 
to have been popularly assumed to mean the bar 
in a court of justice, outside of which ordinary 
barristers appear to plead, while King’s Counsel 
and Sergeants-at-Law have places within it. Hence 
the mod. phrase 7a be called within the bar: to be 
appointed King’s (or Queen’s) Counsel. 

c 1545 [See Barrister]. 1574 N. Bacon Order of Council 
(regulating proc. of Inns of Court] in Penny Cycd. III. 504 
‘That none be called to the utter bar but by the ordinary 
council of the House..in term time. 1608 22d Pt. Def. 
Reas. Refus. Subscr. 160 His note that Zanchy maketh no 
doubt .. maie be caste over the barre. 1625 K. Lone tr. 
Barclay's Argenis tt. xxii. 221 If any Clyent hribeth .. the 
Lawier that receiveth, shall be cast over the Barre. 1650 
LB. Discollim, 48, | was call'd to the Barre six yeares agoe. 
1gor Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) V. 69 A Yorkshire attorney 
.. had his gown pulled off, and he thrown over the bar, 
for disobeying the rules of that court. 1768 BLackstoxe 
Comm. 1, xxviii, These [barristers having patents of pre- 
cedence].. rank promiscuously with the king's counsel, and 
together with them sit within the bar of the respective 
courts, 1864 Texxyson dl ylimer's F. 59 A year or two before 
Call'd to the bar. 1885 Law Frul. 13 June 364/1 That his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales be called to 
the degree of the Utter Bar. . 

25. The whole body of barristers, or sfec. the 
barristers practising in a particular court, circuit, 
or country. (Cf. 23 b). 

1559 Ord. Judges in Dugdale Orig. Furid. (1671) 310 That 
an exhortation should be given to the utter Barr that none 
should come to any Barr at Westminster .. under ten years 
continuance. 1695 Pol. Ballads (1860) II. 50 The Bar, the 
Pulpit and the Press Nefariously combine. 1864 J vses 
4 Nov., The dinner to be given by the English Bar to 
M. Berryer. . 

26. abstractly (combining 23 and 24): Occupa- 
tion as counsel ina court of justice; the profession 
of a barrister. 

1632 Mass. & Fietp Fatal Dowry, ii, Your fees are bound- 
less at the bar. 1709 Steere & App. Tatler No. 101 Pt A 
Lawyer, who leaves the Bar for Chamber-Practice. 1770 
Lancuorne Plutarch 1879 11. 586/2 He cultivated oratory, 
most particularly that of the bar. 1879 Froupe Czsar viii. 
84 He chose the bar for his profession. 

** * [py legislative assemblies. 

27. The rail or barrier dividing from the body 
of the house a space near the door, to which non- 
members may be admitted for business purposes. 

21577 Sir T. Situ Comme, Eng.u.ii, They [the Commons] 
coming all with him [the Speaker] to a bar which is at the 
nether end of the upper house. 1790 Burke Fr. Rez. 34) 
Giving: an account of his government at the bar of the same 
assembly. 1849 Macaucay ist. Eng. I. 520 The people of 
Bristol .. sent up a deputation which was heard at the bar 
of the Commons. 

***£* [n an inn, or other place of refreshment. 

28. A barrier or counter, over which drink \or 
food) is served out to customers, in an inn, hotel. 
or tavern, and hence, in a coffee-house, at a railway- 
station, etc.; a/sv, the space behind this barrier, 
and sometimes the whole apartment containing it. 

1s92 Greene A rt Conny Catch. 11. 20 He was acquainted 
with one of the seruants .. of whom he could haue two pen- 
nyworth of Rose-water for a peny .. wherefore he would step 
to the barre vnto him. 1601 Suaks. Tied. .V. 1. til. 74 Bring 
your hand to’th Buttry barre, and let it drinke. 1712 AD- 
Dison Spect. No. 403 Pg, [I] laid down my Penny at the 
Barr .. and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 1835 
MarrvaT Jac. Faith. xii, He sees the girl in the bar. 1837 
HawtHorne A omer, Note-bks. (1871) L 42 A bottle of cham- 
pagne was quaffed at the bar. 


IV. Comé. and Attrté. ; 
29. General relations, chiefly attrib.; .a.) in 
sense 1, as dar-/ock, -magnet; (b.) in senses 23-26, 


BAR. 


as bar-anecdote, -oratory'; and esp. (¢.) in sense 28, 
as bar-board, -boj', -tender, -window; bar-room, 
-parlour, B\RMAID, -MAN, 

a. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 1.118 The new bar- 
suspension-bridge. 1860 TYNDALL Glac, 1. § 40.141 The exact 
polar arrangement ofan ordinary bar-magnet. 1875 ‘SroNE- 
HENGE’ Brit. Sports 1.1. xi. § 1 The back-actioned lock does 
not speak so well as the old bar-lock. 

b. 1755 Carte Hist. Exg.1V.330 The habitual chicanes of 
bar-oratory. 1820 (f/t/e) Cut and Come again, or Humorous 
Bar Anecdotes. 

c. 1631 Hevwoop Maid of West Wks. 1874 11. 276 The 
next Vintage I hope to be Barre-boy. 1723 Mrs. Cenr- 
LivrE Gotham Elect. 1.158 Zome that like your Port Wines 
still, but very few..as my Bar-board can witness. 1857 
Hucues Jom Brown 1. iv, The red curtains of the bar- 
window. 1884 Fortz. Rev. Mar. 389 A bar-tender in .. this 
low groggery. . ; ; 

30. Specialcombinations: Bar-boat, one marking 
the position of a bar (sensc 15); bar-boy, a boy 
employed to fix and clean the fire-bars of a loco- 
motive engine; bar-button, one in the shape ofa 
bar; bar-cutter, a shearing machine for cutting 
metallic bars into lengths; bar-diggings (sce 
quot.) ; bar-fee (see quot.) ; + bar-gate, a barrier- 
gate; also fig. (cf. sense 14); bar-frame, the frame 
which supports the metallic bars of a furnace; 
bar-gemel (see 6); bar-gown, a lawyer's gown, 

fig. a lawyer ; bar-iron, iron wrought into malle- 
able bars; bar-keeper, one who keeps or manages 
a bar for refreshments, who keeps a toll-bar, or 
keeps guard at a barrier; bar-parlour, a small 
room adjoining the bar of a public-house; bar- 
pin (see sense 11); bar-post, the post which re- 
ceives the ends of movable bars used instead of a 
gate; bar-room, the public room containing the 
bar in a tavern or hotel, a tap-room; bar-share 
plough, one with a bar extending backward from 
the point of the share; bar-shear (= bar-cutt2r); 
bar-shoe, a horse-shoe with a bar across the 
hinder part to protect the tender frog of the heel ; 
bar-shot, a double shot consisting of two half 
cannon-balls joined by an iron bar, used in sea- 
warfare to injure masts and rigging; bar-silver, 
silver in bars (cf. 3); so bar-tin; bar-tracery 
(see quot.) ; bar-way, a passage intoa field, closed 
by movable horizontal bars fitted i..to vertical posts; 
bar-ways, -wise adv., in the manner of a bar. 

x857 C. GripBe in Merc. Mar. Mag. (1858) V. 4 The *Bar- 
boat on he G.W. Bar. 1881 M. Revnotps Exgine Driv. 7 
A *bar-boy..has to creep through the fire-hole door of the 
engine .. to arrange the fire-bars, etc. 1685 Lovd.Gaz. No. 
2072,'4 And *bar Buttons on the Coat sleeves. 388: Rav- 
monD Mining Gloss., *Bar-diggings, gold-washing claims 
located on the bars (shallows) of a stream. 1641 Ternzes de 
la Ley 38 * Barre fee is a fee of twenty pence, which every 
prisoner acquitted of Felony payes to the Gaoler. x600 
Hotranp Livy vi. ix. 222 Those two townes stood even 
against Hetruria, as it were the very keies and *bar-gates 
[claustra] from thence. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 574 
Valiantly defending .. the *Barre-yates and entrance into 
the Towne. 1664 Butter //zd. 11. 11. 16 Others believe no 
Voice t’ an Organ; So sweet as Lawyer’s in his *Bar-gown. 
1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrin 1. 4 Troops of *Barr-gowns 
rang’d under her Banner. 1677 YARRANTON Fug. Juzprov. 
57 Infinite quantities of Raw Iron.. with *Bar Iron and 
Wire. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 59 The best *bar- 
iron is obtained from Sweden. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 534 
?s5, 1 am.. *bar-keeper of a coffee-house. 1748 SMOLLETT 
Rod. Rand. xxiv. (1804) 160 She .. was hired in the quality 
of *bar-keeper. 1818 Scott //rt. Midd. xxi, Securing, 
through his interest with the *bar-keepers and macers, a 
seat for Deans. 1883 //arper’s Mag. 820/2 The firm of 
*barkeepers. 1876 E. JENKINS Queen's H. 4 To hold meet- 
ings in the *bar-parlour and the coffee-room. x61x CoTar., 
Empeigne, the *barre-pinnes of a peece of caske. 1809 
Kenpatt 7rav. III. Ixxx. 231 The *bar-room of a public- 
house is what in England is called a tap-room. 1844 
Dickens Mar. Chuz. xvi, Major Pawkins proposed an ad- 
journmenttoa neighbouring *bar-room. 1832 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. v. (1863) 343 Colman thinks it’s only a prick .. 
and advises one of his *bar shoes. 1831 Youatt Horse xx. 
(1872) 437 A *bar-shoe is the common shoe with the heels car- 
ried round to meet each other, thus forming a bar. 1756 
Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 506 The great quantity of *bar-shot .. 
which the French fired in upon us, tore our sails. 1746 
Hanway raz. (1762) 1. v. xxiii. 336 A quantity of *bar tin. 
186r PARKER Goth. Archit. (1874) 319* Bar-tracery,window- 
tracery which distinguishes Gothic work, resembling more a 
bar of iron twisted into various fornis than stone. 1572 
Bossewe.i_ A vmorie i. 130 A Bores head ..betwene two 
dartes *barwaies. 1864 BouTett Heraldry ITist. & Pop. vii. 
33 A Riband crossing the shield *bar-wise. 

+ Bar, sd.2 Obs. rare. [a. OF. bar, ber (also 
bars, bers):—late L. baro (also darus), from the 
ace. of which, ddroxem, came OF. baron Baron.] 


By-form of Baron. 

1297 R. Giouc. 544 Ech bar him.. out of toune dron. 

Bar, 53.3 [a. F. dar ‘the fish called a Base’ 
(Cotgr.)} A large acanthopterygious European 
fish (Scérna aguila), also known as the maizgre. 

1724 De For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 111. 341 [In Jersey 
is found) the Bar, an exquisite Fish, sometimes two feet in 
length. 1863 Life i Norn, 1. 166, 1 sold them all, except 
one nice bar and a brill. 

Bar sb.4 (=G. berg): sec BARMASTER, BARMOTE, 

Bar (bar), v. Forms: 4-7 bare, barre. 7 barr, 
4- bar. Pa. t. and pple. barred (baid), 5-6 
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bard. {[ME. barre-n, a. OF. barre-r. (12th c. in 
Littré), f. barve Bar sb] 
I. To make fast, fasten in, or out, with bars 

1. trans. To make fast (a door, ete.) by a bar 
or bars fixed across it; to fasten up or close (a 
place) with bars. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 2788 Faste be dores gon he bare. ¢x400 
Destr. Troy xiv. 6018 The Troiens .. tyrnyt the 3ates, Barret 
hom bigly with barres of yrne. 1530 Patser. 444/1 He hath 
barred his wyndowes with yron in stede of lattesses. 1593 
Suaxs. Rich, //, 1. i. 185 A Iewell in a ten times barr’d vp 
Chest. 1611 Biste Nek. vii. 3 Shut the doores and barre 
them. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Mavine (1789) Bacler les ports 
.. to bar-in the gun-ports of a ship. 1876 Grant Burgi: Sch, 
uu. v. 187 The scholars. . barred the School against the master. 

Jig. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Isl. 1. xvii, Their hearts 
with lead, with steel their sense is barr'd. ¢1750 SUENSTONE 
Ruin'd Ab. 169 Heard .. Heavn’s decree With unremitting 
vengeance bar the skies, 1813 Scott Nokedy 1. xi, Hearts 
-.as marble hard, ’Gainst faith, and love, and pity barred. 

+ b. To surround with a barrier or fence. Ods. 

€1430 Syr Tryam. 1188 To the felde they farde, The place 
was barryd and dyght. 


2. To fasten in, shut up, or confine securely (a 
person or thing) by means of bars. Also transf. 


and fig. 

1460 Towseley Myst. 28, 1 was never bard ere .. In sich 
an oostre as this, 1586 Warner Add. Eng. iv. xxii. (1597) 
too And bar him vp in walles. 1661 R. Davenport Cty 
At.-Cap u. in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) X1. 297, I lock’d him Into 
my heart, and double-barr’d him there With reason and 
opinion, 1851 Ht. Martineau //ist. Peace (1877) II. 1. 
x1i, 100 Some peasants barred themselves into the yard of a 
cottage. 1875 B. Tavior Faust u. ili. 11. 127 Efficient bolts 
they are; The greatest wealth they safely bar } 

b, 7o bar out: to shut out with a bar or bars. 

¢162z0 Z, Bovp Ziox’s Flowers (1855) 32 Yee grace barre 
out, and vanitie bolt in, 1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity 73 Sins 
.. for which the Scripture doth expresly bar Men out of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 1878 G. MacponaLp Phantastes iii. 
17 Their crowded stems barred the sunlight out. [See Bar- 
RING wd. sb.] 

3. To close or obstruct (a way of approach) by 
some barrier; to block up, make impassable. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, 1. viii. 13 With his bodie bard the way 
atwixt them twaine. 1673 Temrie Ess. Jred Wks. 1731 I. 
120 The Haven of Dublin is barr’d to that degree, as very 
much to obstruct the Trade of the City. 1855 KinGsLEV 
/feroes \. 213 Sciron .. had barred the path with stones. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. i. § 6 (1882) 49 The two forts with 
which the king barred the river. 

Jig. 4751 Jounson Rabi. No. x65 ?2 The passes of the 
intellect are barred against her by prejudice and passion. 

4. To obstruct, stop, or prevent (a person's pro- 
gress, or a person in his progress). 

1578 THYNNE Let. in Aximadv. Introd. 59 Since I ame.. 
barred bodely to approche your presence. 1588 SHaks. 77t. 
A.1. i. 291 What villaine Boy, bar’st me my way in Rome? 
1613 — Hen. VJ//, 11. ii. 17 If you cannot Barre his accesse 
to th’ king 1634 Preston New Covt. 25 Moses .. [was] 
barred from coming into the land of Canaan. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har, u. \xix, Combined marauders half-way barred 
egress. 1878 B. Tavtor Dexkalion u, iv. 82 Bar with fire 
and steel her entrance. 

5. Law. a. To arrest or stop (a person) by ground 
of legal objection from enforcing some claim. 

1531 Dial, Laws Exg. un. xlix. (1638) 153 Such a warranty 
shall barre the heire. 1677 YARRANTON Exg. Jutprov. 15 
Shall be a good Title to the Party Registring .. and shall 
Barre all persons whatsoever. 1726 AyLirFe Parerg. 158 
Such Excommunication .. shall not disable or bar his Ad- 
versary from his action. 1858 Lp, St. LEonaRps Hlandy-bk. 
Prop. Law xxi. 182 For 20 years’ possession by a third 
person will bar both you and them. 

b. To stay or arrest (an action); to exclude or 
prevent the advancement of (a plea, claim, right.) 

1ss2 Hvutoet, Barre an accion, erinzere actionem. 1595 
Suaks, Yokn u. i. 192 A Will, that barres the title of thy 
sonne, 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 372b, If Tenant in taile .. bee 
attainted of high treason, the estate taile is barred, and the 
Land is forfeited to the King. 1854 Lapv Lytton Beh, 
Scenes 11. 1. § 12, 222 Settling a nominal sum on her to 
bar dower. 1884 Law Rep. Chanc. Div. X XVII. 530 The 
Plaintiff’s right to set [the deed] aside is barred by laches. 

6. To hinder, exclude, keep back, prevent, pro- 
bibit (a person) from; to deprive or debar of. 

155x Witson Logike Ep. Aij b, From the which they have 
beene heretofore barred by tongues unacquainted. 1579 A. 
M[unpav] in Arb. Garzer 1. 207 Not to be barred of his 
enterprise. 1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) 118, 1 know not 
why any should be barred from trading to those places. 
1678 R. LestrRaNce Sexeca’s Mor. (1702) 275 A Disease .. 
barrs us of some Pleasures, but procures us others. 1864 
Tennyson A ylnier’s F. sos Last from her own home-circle 
of the poor They barr’d her. 1870 Brvant Homer xvi. II. 
120 Lest the enemy seize our ships, and we Be barred of our 
return, 

b. with dozble object. arch. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 174 He goeth about to 
barre us our liberty of meeting. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 11. 
iv. 110, I will barre no honest man my house. 1692 R. 
LestrANGE Yosephus Answ. Apion i. (1733) 867 If they 
had, they would never have barr’d themselves the Comfort. 
1855 SINGLETON Virgil I. 328 For Fates Bar Helenus the 
knowledge of the rest. 

+e. with zf. phrase. Obs. 

e1555 Harrsrietp Divorce IJen. VIII (1878) 224 Is there 
anything here that barreth those that be under the patriarch 
of Alexandria..to appeal to the see apostolic? 1622 Dekker 
Virg. Mart. n. i. Wks. 1873 IV. 25 She will not bar yeomen 
sprats to have their swinge. 


d. absolutely 


BARA-PICKLET. 


1583 STANyHURST Aexezs 1. (Arb.) 34 For to shakhands 
freendly fear bars. 1624 Bepett Left. iv. 73 Errours.. 
deadly, and such as barre from saluation. te, . 

7. To stop, hinder, prevent, prohibit (an action 
or event). 

1559, Myrr. Mag., Dk. Clarence lvi. 7 Yll dedes our 
destinies may barre. 1595 SrenseR Son. xliv, Orpheus 
with his harp theyr strife did bar. 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Georg 1.600 Ridgy Roofs ..can scarce avail To barr the 
Ruin of the rattling Hail. 1822 T. Tavior Apuleius’ Gold. 
Ass vi. 132 Having barred the barking of the dog by .. the 
remaining sop. x865 Tyior Early Hist. Man. xiii. 363 
They bar marriage in the female line. 

8. To exclude from consideration, set aside. 

1481-90 [see Barrinc Jref.] 1596 SHaks. Alerch. V. ur. ii. 
208 Nay but I barre to night, you shall not gage me By 
what we doe to night. 1648 Herrick /Hesfer. I. 225 When 
next thou do’st invite, barre state, And give me meate, 1718 
Free-thinker No. 95. 287, 1 once more bar all Widowers. 
1809 Syp. Smitu Wks. (1859) I. 176/1 We bar, in this dis- 
cussion, any objection which proceeds, etc. 

9. To take exception to, object to. 

161r Beaum & FL. Philaster 1. 25 Good Prince, be not 
bawdy, nor do not brag; these two I bar. 1808 Woxtcotr 
(P. Pindar) Oxe more Peep Wks. 1812 V. 355 They call thee 
a fine China jar: But this I humbly beg to bar. 

+b. Zo bar the dice: to declare the throw void. 
Cf. F. barrer ‘annoncer, quand les dés sortent du 
comet, qu’on annule le coup’ (Littré). Oés. See 
also BirReED (dice). 

1673 DrvpEeNn Amboyna nu. i, He would have whip’d it up, 
as his own Fees.. but that his Lord bar’d the Dice, and 
reckon’d it to him for a part of his Board Wages. 

IL. To mark with or make into bars. 

10. To mark with a bar or bars, e.g. with stripes 
of colour, the ‘bar’ in music, etc. Cf. BARRED. 

¢1340[see Barrep]. c 1430 Syr Gener. 5636 His shelde was 
.. Barred of asure and of sable. cxqgqgo Promp, Parv. 24 
Barren harnes, stfo. 1789 Burney //2st. Alus. 1. i. 7 Some 
of the letters were also barred .. in order to change their 
symbolical import, 1821 Keats Lamia 50 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr'd. 1878 Gurney Crystallog. 12 
When either % or Z is barred. 

11. To make into bars. 

1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5022/2 All gilt and 
silver Wire, and Bars .. and all.. Utensils for barring or 
drawing such Wire. : 

2. To bar a vein in Farriery: to disengage the 
vein of a horse, and tie it above and below a por- 
tion which is to be operated upon. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycd, Supp. App.s.v., When horses have got 
traverse mules, or kibed heels. -it is common to barr a vein. 

Bar (bai), ve. ~—[f. Bar v., either in impera- 
tive, or simple stem; prob. after except, save: cf. 
Barrine, excepting, saving.| Excluding from 
consideration, excepting, except, save, but for. 

(Cf. 1648 in Bar v.8.] 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad. Bees (1725) 
I. 306 Charity-boys .. that swear and curse ..and, bar the 
cloaths, are as much blackguard as ever Tower-hill . . pro- 
duc’d. 1727 Swirt To Sheridan Wks. 1745 VIII. 348, 1 in- 
tended to be with you at Michaelmas, bar impossibilities. 
3870 Sfazdard 14 Dec., This sortie, bar miracles, has de- 
cided the fate of Paris. 

Bar, obs. abbreviation of BARONET; now Sart. 

17z0 Lond. Gaz. No. 5906/8 Sir Joseph Hodges, Bar. 

Bar, obs. or dial. f. BEAR barley, and of Boar. 

Bar, obs. pa. t. of BEAR v. and Bore v. 

Baracan, -couta, var. BARRACAN, -CUDA. 

|| Baragouin (ba:ragwe'h, -gwin). Also 7-9 
barr-. fa. F. barvagouin, f. Breton bara bread + 
gwin wine (Littré), or gwen white, in reference 
to the astonishment of Breton soldiers at the sight 
of white bread (Roulin in Littré S2Z.); used by 
the French of any outlandish language or unintel- 
ligible speech.] Language so altered in sound or 
sense as to become generally unintelligible ; jargon, 
‘double-Dutch.’ Hence Baragoui‘nish a. 

@ 1613 OverBurv Charac. Lawyer Wks. (1856) 84 He thinks 
no language worth knowing but his Barragouin. 180r W. 
Tavtor in Month. Mag. X1.646 The barragouin of a pro- 
fessional lawyer. — 2ééd. X11. 99 The parliamentary use 
of the word [comzittee} is anomalous ; it there means the 
collective body of persons..and, in that baragouinish sense, 
is accented on the second syllable. 1860 Ad/ ¥. Round 
No. 46. 461 Some horrible patois and baragouin of his own, 

Baraigne, -ane, Barail, obs. ff. BARREN, -EL. 

Baralipton (berali-ptgn). Logze. [A mnemonic 
vocable invented by the Scholastic philosophers, 
and used first in med.L.] A term constructed to 
represent by its first three vowels, etc. the first in- 
direct mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the two premisses are universal affirma- 
tives, and the conclusion a particular affirmative. 

1653 Urounart Rabelais 1. xvii, After they had well 
argued pro and con, they concluded in Baralipton, that 


they should send the oldest. 1660 Eart Roscom. Poems 
36 Apollo starts.. At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 

+ Barane. Os. [f. Bar-1um+-ANE2a.] Davy’s 
proposed systematic name for chloride of barium. 

x812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 342. . 

+ Bara-picklet. 00s. In7 barrapyclid. [ad. 
Welsh dara pyglyd ‘pitchy bread,’ perh. in refer- 
ence to its colour.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Popelins, soft cakes made of fine flower, 
kneaded with milke, etc... l:ke our Welsh Barrapyclids. 
1687 Home Armorie ui. iii, 86 Barra Pickled, a light 
Bread made in round Cakes. 1704 Dict. Rust. et Urb., 


BARARAG. 


Bara-picklet, is Bread made of fine Ilower, and knead up 
with Barm. [So 1852 in BRANDE.] 

Baraque, obs. form of BARRACK. 

+ Barara’g. Oés. <A vocable invented to re- 
present the sound of a trumpet ; cf. ¢enéara. 

1523 SKELTON Gar?. Laurel, Eolus, your trumpet .. That 
bararag bloweth in every martial war. /é7¢. To blow bara- 
rag till beth his eyen stare. 

Barat, -er, etc., obs. ff. BARRAT, -ER, etc. 

| Barathrum (beraprvm). [L., a. Gr. Bapa- 
Opov.] A pit, gulf. Hence: a. A deep pit at 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to death 
were thrown. b. (earlier in Eng.) ‘he abyss, hell. 
e. An insatiable extortioner or glutton (so in It.). 

a@. 1849 Grote Greece 1. xxxix. V. 69 Aristeides himself 
is reported to have said, ‘If the Athenians were wise, they 
would cast both of us into the barathrum.’ 1874 MAHAFFY 
Soc. Life Greece viii. 251 Had the body been .. cast into the 
barathrum. 

b. 1520 Treat. Gatfaunt in Furniv. Ballads 1. 449 Trysed 
to baratrum, tossed in fere. 1607 Dexker Ants. Coujur. 
19 He flung away in a furie, and leapt into Barathrum. 

C. 1609 Wan in Moone (1849) 27 A bottomlesse Barathrum, 
a mercilesse mony-monger. 1633 MassinceR Vew Way m1. 
ii, You barathrum of the shambles 1 . 

| Bara‘to. Ods. [Sp., adj. ‘cheap’; sb. as in 
Eng.}] A portion of a gamester’s winnings given 
‘for-luck’ to the by-standers. 

1622 Manse AZeman’s Guzman D' AV. 1.147 And, though 
I were no Gamester, yet I might receiue Baratoas a stander 
by. /ésd. 1. 175, I get the money, but gaue it almost all 
away in darato to the standers by. 

Barb (barb), 54.1 Also 4-7 barbe. © [a. F. 
barbe:—L. darba beard. Sense 8 is not cited in Fr.; 
cf. however OF, ‘ seetes barbees’ in Godef., and 
mod.F. éardi//on. The appearance of the senses in 
Eng. did not correspond with their original de- 
velopment in Fr.] 

I. <A beard, or analogous appendage. 

+ {| 1. The beard of a man. Obs. rare. 

1450 Merdin vii. 117 A gode knyght and yonge, of prime 
barbe. 1688 HotmMe Armorie u. xvii. 392 The Barbe, or 
Beard, is all the hair of the higher and lower lips, with 
Cheeks and Chin. : . ; 

2. A similar appendage in various animals; ¢. g. 
feathers under the beak of a hawk (ods.), the wattles 
of a cock (oés.), a slender fleshy appendage hang- 
ing from the corners of the mouth of some fishes, 


such as the barbel and fishing-frog. 

1486 Bk. St. Albaus Bja, The federis vnder the beke be 
calde the barbe federis. 1601 HotLanp Pliny Il. 389 The 
nailes, and clawes of cocks..their barbs & spurs, 1688 
Howie Arimorie u. xiv. 384 The Barb, Lobb, or Beard, is 
any long skinny substance that proceeds from the Fish 
Snout or Nose. 1863 H. PENNELL Augler-nat. 119 The 
barbs or beards .. are given to the fish to assist it in feeling 
its way in deep, and .. dark waters. 

3. Part of a woman’s head-dress, still sometimes 
worn by nuns, consisting of a piece of white plaited 
linen, passed over or under the chin, and reaching 


midway to the waist. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 77voytus 1. 61 Do wey your barbe, and shew 
your face bare. ¢1450 £. £. Poeuts (1862) 147 Yowre barbe, 
your wymppylle and your vayle. 1509-47 in Planché Sit. 
Costuute (1832) 232 Yhese estates are to wear the barbe under 
their throats. 1752 BALLARD Jem. Learned Ladies 16 
Wearing of barbes at funerals over the chin and under the 
same, 185: AGN. STRICKLAND Queens Scot. 11. 10 Wearing 
white weeds and barbe. 

4. Veter. Surg. in pl. Folds of the mucots mem- 
brane under the tongue of horses and cattle, pro- 
tecting the orifices of the ducts of the submaxillary 
glands; the disease caused by their inflammation. 

1523 Firzuers. //usé. § 82 The barbes be lyttell pappes in 
a horse mouth, and lette hym to byte. 1572 Mascati Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 73. 1610 MARKHAM Masterf. 11. Xxxi. 265. 1721 
Baitey, Barées, a Disease in black Cattle and Horses, known 
by two Paps under their Tongue. 1831 Youatt Horse x. 
(1872) 233 The farriers call these swellings dards or Japs; and 
as soonas they discover them, mistaking the effect of disease 
for the cause of it, they set to work to cut them close off. 

5. Her. A sepal ( p/. the calyx) of a flower. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armorie u. 127 The Barbes of thys floure 
So Aide alwaies of theire proper coloure, which is greene. 

6. One of the lateral filaments or processes from 
the shaft of a feather, which bear the barbules. 

280 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 350 The vane [of the 
feather] consists of barbs and barbules. 1870 RoLLEeston 
Auim, Life Introd. 55 The Ratitz have the barbs of their 
feathers disconnected. : ' 

7. Little roughnesses or ridges produced in the 
course of metal-working, e.g. by coiners and en- 
gravers ; bur. 

184z Wuittock Bk. Trades 214 The scraper .. for rubbing 
off the burr or ‘barb’ raised by the graver on the copper plate. 

II. A recurved process. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 

8. A sharp process curving back from the point 
of a piercing weapon (¢. v. an arrow or spear, which 
have two, a fish-hook, which has one), rendering 
its extraction from a wound, etc. more difficult. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1457 Haled to hym of her arewez, 
hitten hym oft; Bot..pbe barbez of his browe bite non 
wolde. 1544 AscuaM 7o.refh. (Arb.) 135 Two maner of 
arrowe heades .. Vhe one.. hauyng two poyntes or barbes 
lookyng backewarde. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Gjb, A rag-bolt is retained in it’s situation by .. barbs. 
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1791 Cowrer /téiad x1. 624 Skill’d in medicine, and to free 
‘The inherent barb. 1867 F. Francis Angiing iv. (1880) 112 
Give it a pull so as to embed the barb. 

Ag. 31977 Surrwan Sch. Scandat 1. i, 238 The malice of a 
good thing is the barb that makes it stick. 1875 B. ‘Tavior 
Faust i.i. 11. 3 Remove the burning barbs of his remorses. 

9. Bot. A hooked hair. 

1864 in WensTeR. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398 Barb,a 
bristle or stout hair, which is hooked or double-hooked, or 
retrorsely appendaged at the tip. 

IIT. (Ct.OF. darde ax, Ger. darte ax, ON.barda.] 
+10. The edge of an ax. Oés. rare. 

¢1340 Gav. § Gr. Kut. 2310 He hha ly3tly his lome, & 
let hit doun fayre, With be barbe of be bitte bi pe bare nck, 

+ Barb, 6.2 Ods. [Corrupted from Barp2; 
perhaps confused with prec.] A covering for the 
breast and flanks of a war-horse, originally pro- 
tcctive, but sometimes merely ornamental. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. 50 Had furnished the horses 
of the chariot with brasen barbes. 1596 SreNsER /*. Q..11. ii. 
11 His loftie steed with golden sell And goodly gorgeous 
barbes. 1611 SpeeD His?. Gt. Brit. 1x. vii. 64 Great horse, 
whereof seauen-score had barbes, and caparisons armed 
with yron. 1630 Havwarp £dw. V/, 32 ‘Their horses were 
naked without any barbs. . 

Barb (barb), 56.3 [a. F. darbe, f. Barbarie. 
(Also called a BarBaRy.)] Occas. atértd. 

1. A horse of the breed imported from Barbary 


and Morocco, noted for great speed and endurance. 

1636 Heatey 7heophrast. xxiii. 82 Barbes, Jennets, and 
other horses of price. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 387 Ile 
reins his docile Barb with manly Grace. 1796 Scorr W772. 
§ Heleu xxxii, Upon my black barb steed. 1823 LockKHART 
Sf. Batt., Calaynos xxi, Loudly .. his mailed barb did neigh. 

2. A fancy variety of pigeon, of black or dun 
colour, originally introduced from Barbary. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
pigeons, such as..nuns, tumbiers, Barbs. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. i.16 The barb..instead of a long beak, has a 
very short and broad one, /é¢. 19 Mongrel barb-fantails. 

Barb (bab), v. [a. ¥. darbe-r (Cotgr.) ; cf. OF. 
barbier ; f. barbe beard.] 

1. To shave or trim the beard of (a person). 


Obs. in general use. 

1587 Turperv. Tvag. T.(1837)53 Doe barbe that boysterous 
beard. 1615 A. Starrorp //eaz. Dogge 64, | will stare my 
headsman in the face with as much confidence as if he came 
to barbe mee. 1663 CowLey Cutter Coleman St. u.v. I. 
824 Neat Gentlemen .. tho’ never wash’d nor barb’d. 1693 
W. Rozsertson Phraseot. Geuw. 206 To Barb .. Tondere. 
1864 Datly Tet. 15 Feb., Where you can be shaved, or 
‘barbed,’ as the locution is, shampooed, tittivated, curled. 

b. absol. or tntr. (for refi.) 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. u. 50 Their noble science of 
barbing. 1665 Perys Diary 27 Nov., Sat talking, and I 
barbing against to-morrow. E 

2. Zransf. in various senses: a. To clip (wool, 
cloth, coin, etc.). |b. To mow (grass, etc.). e. 
To file off the bur or rough edges of metal-work. 
+d. The specific term for carving a lobster. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. [/1, viii. Pream., Great quantitie of Wolls 
.. which ben .. barbed and clakked. 1508 54. Kerving in 
Babees Bk.(1868) 265 Barbe that lopster. 1535 Act 27 Hen. 
VITT, xiii. §: Yhey [cloths] must be newly dressed, barbed, 
shorne. 1601 Hotianp Péiny xvi. xxili, The small sprigs 
must eftsoons be barbed (as it were) and shaven clean off. 
1610 B. Jonson AZch. 1. i. (1616) 608 I'll bring .. thy necke 
Within a nooze, for laundering gold, and barbing it. 1652 
Bentowes 7heofh. xu. ii. 236 The Mower, who. .Wieldeth 
the crooked Sythe..To barb the flowrie Yresses of the 
verdant plains. 1863 Saa Capt, Dang. II. vii. 226 Gambling 
bullies .. throwing their Highmen, or barbing gold. 

+3. fg. a. To give a trimming or dressing to. 
b. To clip, cut back. Oés. 

1614 Raveicn //ist. World v. vi. § 2 Justine having re- 
covered forces lighted on Tiberius and barbed him after the 
same fashion. 1657 Trapp Cour. Esther ii. 1 Vices may be 
barbed or benumbed, not mastered. é 

4. To furnish (an arrow, hook, etc.) with barbs. 

1611 [see BARBED 4}. 1667 Mitton P. £. v1. 546 Ratling 
storm of Arrows barbd with fire. 1759 Mason Caractacus 
(R.) Haste, Evelina, barb my knotty spear. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Life iu Welds v. 68, I will shew you how the 
natives barb them [arrows]. 

Jig. 1777 Suerivan Sch. Scandal Portr. 232 She barbs 
with wit ees darts too keen before. 1810 SoutHEY Aehaima 
x. xx, Flowers..With their petals barb'd the dart. 

To pierce with, or as with, a barb. rare. 

1803 Miss Porter Thaddeus ix, It is your wretchedness 
that barbs me to the heart. 

+ Ba rbable, 2. Obs.—° [f. Bars 56.2 +-aBLr.] 

1611 Cotcr., Bardable, barbable; fit, or able to beare a 
barbed furniture, or armor. 

Barbacan, variant of BARBICAN. 

Barbacue, obs. form of BARBECUE. 

Barbadoes (baibé'-douz). Name of a British 
island in the West Indies, believed to be derived 
from Pg. /as barbadas ‘ bearded,’ epithet applied 
by the Portuguese to the Indian fig-trees growing 
there; whence formerly ‘the Barbadoes.’ Hence : 
Barbadoes-cherry, the tart fruit, resembling a 
cherry, of the A/a/fichia urens. Barbadoes leg, 
a form of elephantiasis incident to hot elimates. 
Barbadoes nuts, the seeds or fruit, uscd as a pur- 
gative, of the Jatropha Curcas, or Curcas purgans, 
growing in S. America. Barbadoes pride, a 
beautiful plant (Poruciana pulcherrima) used for 
fences in tropical lands. Barbadoes tar, a kind 


BARBARIAN. 


of grecnish petroleum. Barbadoes-water, 4 
cordial flavoured with orange- and lemon-pccl. 
Also + Barbadoes v., to transport (conviets) to 


Barbadoes (ods. ). 

1858 W. Extis Vis. Madagascar iv. 95 The greatest rarity 
to me was a fruit called Barbadoes cherry. 1849 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. & Phys. VW. 1097/1 The enlargement of the extrenrities 
commonly known bythe name of barbadoes leg. 1885 Lapy 
Brassey /2 Trades 323 Among the flowers may be men- 
tioned .. acacias, Barbadoes pride. 1698 Concreve. Way of 
World w.v, I banish..all aniseed, cinnamon, citron and 
Barbadoes-waters. 1655 W. Gouct in Thurloe State Papers 
(1742) II 1. 495 The prisoners of the Tower shall, 'tis sayd, be 
lerbadoz'd. 1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) IV. 115 De 
barbadoesed or worse. 


Barbal (ba-1bal), @. [f. L. dard-a beard + -atl] 
Of or belonging to the beard. 

1650 Butwer Authropomet. Pref., "Yis the neather lip’s 
especial grace ‘To fall down to the lowest barbal place. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XXAV. 615 Moarifying my barbal extremity. 

+ Ba‘rbay, a. and sé. Ods. Forms: 4-8 bar- 
bar, 6 -our, -ir, 8-are. _[a. F. darédare (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. dardarus BarBarovus. Ini6thc. 
occasionally in L. form ; now superseded by éar- 
éarian and barbarous.} 

A, sb.=Barparian. (In latcr use Scotch.) 

1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. xiv. 11, I schal be to him, to whom I 
schal speke, a barbar. c1g90 A. Hume /epist. G. Moncrief, 
The Barbar rude of Thrace or Tartarie. @1639 Srortis- 
wooo ffist. Ch. Scot. 1. (1677) 5 Goths, Vandals, k ranks, and 
other Barbars. 1723 M’Warp Conteud. Faith 349 (JaM.) 
Blood shed by these barbars and burriers. 

8. in Latin form éaréarus. 

1530 Cowpend. olde Treat. (1863) 52 Barbarus is he that 
vnderstondyth not y! he readeth in his mother tonge. 1549 
CoverDaLce “Erasim. Par. Col. iii. 11 Neither Gentile nor 
Jewe .. Barbarus or Sithian, bonde or free. 

B. adj. = BarBarous. 

1535 STEwarT Cron. Scot. II. 10 To execute sic barbour 
lawes agane. 1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16 Til excuse my 
barbir agrest termis. 1584 Hupson Judith ii. (1613) 354(D.) 
The barbare yock of Moab. @1726 VansruGu ‘alse Fr. 
111. 1, (1730) 125 Barbare Jacinta cast your eyes On your 
poor Lopez e’er he dies. : , 

Barbara (basbara). Logie. [A Latin word 
(= barbarous things), taken as a mnemonic term, 
for its three a’s: ‘A’ indicating a universal af- 
firmative proposition.] A term designating the 
first mood of the first figure of syllogisms. A 
syllogism in Saréara is one of which both the 
major and minor premisses, and the conclusion, are 
universal affirmatives: thus, all animals are mortal ; 
all men are animals; .*. all men are mortal. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. E iiijb, The moode answereth unto 
Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hami_ton Logic xxii. (1866) 1. 444 The unsatisfactory re- 
duction by the logicians of Bocardo to Barbara by an apa- 
gogical exposition. 1880 VERN. Ler Stud. 18th. C. [taly 
vi. 247 Attempts to turn him into an.. ordinary youth by 
means of teachers, colleges, logical barbaras and baraliptons. 

Barbaresque (baibare'sk), 2. and sd. [modern 
a. F. darbaresque (=It. darbaresco) belonging to 
Barbary; cf. also Pg. éarbarisco barbarous. See 
BaRBAR and -ESQUE, and cf. BarBany.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Barbary in Africa. 

1824 GALT Rothetan III. 158 A red Barbaresque night- 
cap. 1881 7ymes 18 Apr. 4/1 ‘Vhat France should not be 
permitted to increase her Barbaresque possessions. 

2. Barbarous in style, esp. in reference to art. 
(Cf. picturesque.] 

1823 De Quincey Language (1860) 124 Barbarism .. gene- 
rates its own barbaresque standards of taste. 1857 — 
Sketches Wks. V1. 159 Architecture .. barbaresque—rich in 
decoration, at times colossal in proportions, but unsym- 
metrical. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 220 ‘The .. out- 
standing barbaresque and primitive in English society. 

B. sé. A native of Barbary. 

1804 T. JEFFERSON JV77#. (1830) 1V. 21 Our interests against 
the Barbaresques. 1862 Luptow Hist, U. S.74 Any [peace] 
concluded .. by a Christian power with the Barbaresques. 

Barbarian | baibéerian), sé. and a. Also 6 
sien. fa. F. dardarien (16th c.), f. F. darbarie 
or L. éarbaria (see BARBARY), on L. type *éar- 
baridnus; cf. OF. chrestien:—L. christtanus, See 
-AN, -IAN. For sense-development sce BARBAROUS.] 

A. sb. 

1. etymologically, A foreigner, one whose language 
and customs differ from the speaker's. 

1549 Comp/. Scot. xiii. 106 Euere nation reputis vihers 
nations to be barbariens, quhen there tua natours and com- 
plexions ar contrar til vtheris [i.e. each other]. 1611 Lisce 
1 Cor. xiv. 11, I shall be vnto him that speaketh, a Bar- 
barian, and he that speaketh shal be a Barbarian vnto me. 
1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 325 A barbarian is a person who 
does not talk as we talk, or dress as we dress, or eat as we 
eat; in short, whois so audacious as not to follow our prac- 
tice in all the trivialities of manners. 1862 Jfacm. Mag. 
Nov. 58 Ovid .. laments that in his exile at Tomi he, the 
polished citizen, is a barbarian to all his neighbours ‘_ 

2. Hist. a. One not a Greek. b. One living 
outside the pale of the Roman empire and its civili- 
zation, applied especially to the northern nations 
that overthrew them. ¢. One outside the pale of 
Christian civilization. d. With the Italians of the 
Renascencc : One of a nation outside of Italy. 

1604 Suaks. OFA. 1. iii. 363 A fraile vow, betwixt an erring 
Barbarian (cf. sense 5) and a super-subtle Venetian. 1607 
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Cor. 1. i. 238, I would they were Barbarians. .not Romans. 
1628 Hosses 72ucyd. 9 The Athenians .. expecting the 
coming of the Barbarian, 1660 Srancey //7st. Philos. (1701) 
307/2 Of Men some are Grecians, some Barbarians. 1846 
Arnotp L7st, Rome 11. xi. 364 The inhabitants of the left or 
eastern bank of the Rhone were. .no longer to be considered 
barbarians, but were become Romans both in their customs 
and in their language. 1863 Mayor in Aschawt's Scholem, 
242 Christoph. Longueil of Malines, the one ‘ barbarian’ to 
whom the Italians allowed the title of ‘Ciceronian.’ 

3. A rude, wild, uncivilized person. 

1613 R. C. Vable Alph., Barbarian, arude person. 1697 
Dryben Mirg. Georg. 1. 588 Skins of Beasts, the rude Bar- 
barians wear. 1730 THomson Axtumn 57 The sad bar- 
barian, roving, mixed With beasts of prey. 186x STANLEY 
East, Ch. xii, (1869) 381 The strange barbarian [Peter the 
Great] sought to evade the eagerness of our national 
curiosity. 1876 J. H. Newman //zst. S%. 1.1. i. 12 Nature 
herself fights, and conquers for the barbarian. 

b. Sometimes distinguished from savage (perh. 
with a glance at 2). 

1835 ARNoLD Life & Corr. (1844) I. vil. 408, I believe with 
you that savages could never civilize themselves, but_bar- 
barians I think might. 185x D. Witson Pred. Ann. VW. it. 
viii. 487 Still a barbarian, but had ceased to be a savage. 

ce. Applied by the Chinese contemptuously to 
foreigners. 

1868 in Alerc. Mar. Mag. V. 302 The character ‘1’ (‘ bar- 
barian ’) not to be applied to the British Government, or to 
British subjects, in any Chinese official document. 

4. An uncultured person, or one who has no 


sympathy with literary culture. 

1762 Hume “ist. Eng. (1806) IV. Ixii. 664 Cromwell, though 
himself a barbarian, was not insensible to literary merit. 
1863 tr. Let. Erasmus in Ascham’s Scholem. 245 At Ox- 
ford..when a young scholar.. lectured in Greek with much 
success, a barbarian began in an address to the people to 
rave against Greek learning. 1873 M. ArNoLp Lt. & Dogma 
1, I have myself called our aristocratic class Barbarians 
which is the contrary of Hellenes .. because .. for reading 
and thinking they have in general no great turn. 

+ 5. Anative of Barbary. [See BaRBaRy.] Ods. 

1578 Mascact Plant. & Graf. Ep., The Greeks for Greeke, 
the Barbarians for Barbarie, the Italian for Italie. 1583 
Prat New Exper. (1594) 22 The Barbarians doe make a 
bright and orient crimosin colour therewith uppon leather. 
1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4571/2 The Governor of Otranto 
marched .. against the Barbarians. 


sb. A Barbary horse. Ods. 

1580 BLuNDEVILLE Horsemanship i. (1609) 4 Those horses 
which we commonly call Barbarians, do come out of the 
king of Tunis land. 

B. adj. 

1. Applied by nations, generally depreciatively, 
to foreigners; thus at various times and with 
various speakers or writers: non-Hellenic, non- 
Roman (most wsua/), non-Christian. 

1549 Conzpl. Scat. (1801) 259 Mair lyik til barbarien pepil, 
nor..to cristyn pepil. 1606 Saks, 77.6 C7. .i. 51 Bought 
and solde..like a Barbarian slaue. 1715 Pore Jfor. Ess. 
v. 13 Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire. 1817 CoLre- 
BROOKE Algebra Introd. 82 Several other terms of the art.. 
are not Sanscrit, but, apparently, barbarian. 1847 Hattam 
Hist. Lit.1.i.§ 1.2 Establishment of the barbarian nations 
on the ruins of the Roman empire. 1862 Maco. Mag. Nov. 
58 The announcement to one of the comedies of Plautus 
taken from the Greek, that ‘Philemo wrote what Plautus 
has adapted to the barbarian tongue ’—i. e. Latin. 

2. Uncivilized, rude, savage, barbarous. 

1s9x SPENSER Ruins Rome 416 Till that Barbarian hands 
it quite did spill. 1700 Drypen Cymon § Iph. 125 His 
broad barbarian sound. 1782 Paine Let, Abbé Raynel 
(1791) 45 This was not the condition of the barbarian world. 


Then the wants of men were few. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ~ 


i. (1873) 13 Geologists believe that barbarian man existed 
at an enormously remote period. 

+ 3. Of or belonging to Barbary. Oés. 

1577 Harrison England un. vii. (1877) 168 The Morisco 
gowns, the Barbarian sleves. 1605 Play Stucley in Sch. 
SAaks. (1878) 254 We mount her back .. As we do use to 
serve Barbarian horse. 1699 in A/isc. Cur. (1708) III. 381 
The Mauritanian or Barbartan Moor. 

Barba‘rianism. [f. prec.+-1sa.] The state 
or condition of a barbarian (in various senses). 

x855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II, iv. §1. 169 Adapted to 
the youthful barbarianism of the state of society, and to the 
Oriental character. 1864 Reader No. 87. 255/1 A very 
paragon of prosy barbarianism. 

Barba‘rianize,v. [fas prec.+-1zE.] To make 
barbarian, barbarize. Hence Barbarianized ///. a. 

3856 OtmsTeD Slave States 523 South Carolina must.. 
either be democratized or barbarianized. 1885 Pal/ Dall G. 
rr Apr. 5/1 Fanciful chronicle of a barbarianized England. 

Barbaric (baiberik), a. and sé. Forms: 4 
barbarik, 5 -yke, 6 -ike. a. OF. barbarigue 
(15th c.) of barbarous kind, in Wyclif perh. direct 
ad. L. darbarie-zs, a. Gr. BapBapixés like a foreigner, 
f. BapBapos foreign, rude. See BaRBaRous and -I¢.] 

A. adj. 

1.=Barparous 3, BARBARIAN a@. 2. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos viii. 36 The peple barbaryke in 
whom they were subcombed. ¢rsro BarcLay Alirr. Gd. 
Mann. (1570) F iij, A barbarike vilayne to play the oratour. 
1513 St. Werburge (1848) 198 Barbarike nacions full of 
crudelite, @ 1837 Cotesrooke Relig. & Philos. Hindus (1858) 
zor Correct language and harbaric dialects. 1855 Prescott 
Philip [1 (1857) 1. 1. i. 2 The barbaric empires of Mexico 
and Peru, ‘ : 

2. Pertaining or proper to barbarians or their 
art; in the characteristic style of barbarians, as 
opposed to that of civilized countries or ages. 
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1667 Mitton P. Z.u.1 Barbaric Pearl and Gold. x71 
Pore Zep. Fame 94 With diamond flaming, and Barbaric 
gold, 1813 Scott 7yerm2. 11. xx, Each maiden’s short bar- 
baric vest. 1857 S. Ossporn Quedah xvi. 212 Heavy guns, 
mounted on very barbaric carriages. 1873 Brack Pr, Thule 
xvill, 284 Barbaric splendour of decoration. 

3. = BARBAROUS I, 2; BARBARIAN @. I. 

1849 Grote Greece u. xIxviii. VI. 167 Sending envoys to 
the Persian King and not to other barbaric powers. 1855 
Mirman Lad. Chr. (1864) 11. au. vii. 154 An inestimable 
present to a patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbaric king. 


+ B. sé. A barbarian. Oés. rare. 


1388 Wyc.ir 1 Cor. xiv.1x Y schal be to hym, to whom Y 
schal speke, a barbarik; and he..to me, schal be a barbarik. 
C. Comd., as barbaric-speaking. 
1849 Grote Greece ut. ii. II. 354 Those many barbaric- 
speaking nations whom Herodotus believed to have changed 
their language and passed into Hellens. 


+ Barbarical, 2. Oés. [f. L. darbaric-us (see 
prec.) +-AL1.] =prec. in sense 2. 

1553 T. Watson in Crowley Sophistr. Watson i. (1569) 179 
This barbaricall violence. : 

Barbavrically, a/v. [f. prec.+-by2.] In 
barbaric fashion or style; after the fashion of the 
uncivilized, illiterate, or unpolished. 

1832 Zour Germ. Prince M1. iii. 36 Nothing can be..more 
barbarically elegant than these grotesque .. ornaments. 
1862 THorNeuRY 7xrner I. 29 Barbarically ignorant of any 
art but that of portraiture. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rez, v. 
183 Barbarically unclean in their persons. 

Barbarie, obs. form of BARBARY. 

+ Barba‘rious, 2. Oés. [f. Barpary, F. éar- 
barie, or L. barbar, -ia, -des + -0US.]= BARBAROUS. 

1570 HotinsHep Scot. Chron.1.25 Barharious and miserable 
creatures. 1633 T. StarForp Pac, /776. xvii. (1821) 663 The 
barbarious tyranny hee exercised upon his owne Countrie- 
men. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. IV. xi, Barbarious nations. 


+ Barba‘riousness. Oés. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
= BARRAROUSNESS. 

1570 AscHam Schodem. 1. (Arb.) 28 In the best Scholes of 
England barbariousnesse is bred up so in yong wittes. /ézd. 
349 To rayle vpon poore England, objecting both extreme 
beggerie and mere barbariousnes unto it. 1599 SANDYS 
Europe Spec. (1637) 243 Who striveth by all means to plant 
barbariousnesse among them [the Muscovites]. 

Barbarism (baubiariz’m). [a. F. éarbarisme 
13the., ad. L. darbarismus, a. Gr. BapBapiopos 
‘foreign mode of speech,’ f. BapBapt(-ew to (behave 
or) speak like a foreigner. The extension from 
language to social condition (=F. daréarie, L. 
barbaria, -tes) is exclusively English.] 

1. The use of words or expressions not in accord- 
ance with the classical standard of a language, 
especially such as are of foreign origin ; ovzg. the 
mixing of foreign words or phrases in Latin or 
Greek ; hence, rudeness or unpolished condition of 
language. 

1579 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 131 Affected with their bar- 
barisme. 1613 R. C. Table Alph., Barbarisme, rudenesse, 
‘2 corrupt forme of writing or speaking. 1660 Stantey 7st, 
Philos. (1701) 307/1 Amongst the faults of Speech is Bar- 
barism. 1670 Cotton Espernoni.1. 16 The French Tongue, 
which then first began to purge it self from the Barbarism 
of past Ages, ; 5 

b. A foreign or non-classical word or idiom. 

1589 Marprel Epit. G jb, 1 would not haue you claime 
all the skill, in Barbarismes and Solecismes vnto your self. 
1638 Baker Badlzac’s Lett. (1654) 111. 135 He smells a Bar- 
barisme, or an incongruity seven miles off. 1752 JoHNSON 
Rambi. No. 194 » 7 Every fashionable barbarism of the 
present winter. x80x W. Taytor in A/onth. Bag. X11. 223 
A barbarism, then, ts a fault of style originating in rude- 
ness and ignorance; but a solecism is a fault of style ori- 
ginating in affectation and over-refinement. 

2. Barbarous social or intellectual condition ; 
absence of culture ; uncivilized ignorance and rude- 
ness. (The proper opposite of c¢ve/¢zatzon.) 

1584 Powe. Léoya’s Caméria 388 Withdraw any people 
from ciuility to Barbarisme. 1612 Davies Why [reland, etc. 
(1787) 2 Have risen from barbarism to civility. 1665 GLAN- 
vILL Sceps. Sez. 79 After Barbarism had overrun Rome and 
Athens. ¢ 1854 STANLEY SizaZ § Pai. iti. (1858) 161 The im- 
perceptible boundary between civilisation and barbarism. 

b. A trait or characteristic of such a condition. 

cx64s Howe ty Left. (1650) I1. 52 Plundering and other 
barbarismes that reign now abroad. 1860 Gen. P. THompson 
Audi Alt. \11. cxiv. 45 All obsolete barbarisms are coming 
back uponus. 1871 Daily News 15 Dec., The open gas flames 
..are as much a barbarism in the view of sanitary science. 

+ 3. Barbarous cruelty; BARBARITY. Obs. 

1603 Florio A/oxtaigne (1634) 393 Some spice of that bar- 
barisme [death by torture]. x6xr SpeED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xiv. (1632) 767 So exquisite a barbarisme, as Richards en- 
famishment. 1665 Mantrey Grotins Low-C. Warrs 715 
Ignominously tormented and murthered, which in the 
Salvages, was but ignorance; but in the Spaniards, perfect 
Barbarisme. _ on 

Barbarity (baiberriti). In 6 -itie. [f. L. 
barbar-us BARBAROUS + -ITY: not in L. or F.] 

+1.=BarBaRism 2. Ods. or arch. (The earliest 
sense, taking place of the earlier daréarte, and now 
in its turn superseded by éardarism.) 

1570 Levins S/anif. /109 Barbarite, darbaries. 1604 Jas. I. 
Counterbl. (Arb.) 99 From base corruption and barbarity. 
1698 Sipney Ox Gout. ili. § 13 (1704) 279 That wretched 
Barbarity in which the Romans found our Ancestors. 1773 
Jounson Left. 81 I. 161 A nation just rising from barbarity. 
1819 R. Cuapman Jas. V. 89 At this time .. barbarity and 
ignorance had not overspread Scotland. 


BARBAROUS. 


2. Barbarous or savage cruelty, such as is alien 
to civilization ; inhumanity. (The usual sense.) 

1685 Gracian's Courtier’s Oracle 197 The barbarity whereof 
will be more supportable than the fierce and haughty 
humour of these men. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 183 With breach of faith, with cruelty and barbarity. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.95 When defenceless women.. 
and even babes, are made the victims of their shocking 
barbarity. 1884 Pall Mali G.16 Aug. 2/1, 1 have seen some 
cases of horrible barbarity. 

b. with A/, An act of barbarous cruelty. 

1718 Pore //iad xxiv. 263 Oh! might I..these barbarities 
repay! a@x173x ATTERBURY Sev. Martyrd. Chas. [. (R.) 
He had borne lesser barbarities. 1876 J. H. Newman “7st. 
Sk. 1. 1. i. 3 These two extraordinary men rivalled or ex- 
ceeded Attila in their wholesale barbarities. 

3. Of language := BARBARISM I, and I b. ? Oés. 

1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 11. v. 39 He always 
uses Latine Terms and avoids Barbarity. 1727 Swirt Eng. 
Tongue Wks. 1755 I. 1. 129 To quit their simplicity of style 
for affected refinements .. which ended by degrees in many 
barbarities. 1796 PecGEe A zovym. (1809) 471 We have our 
monstrous, prodigious, vast, shocking, devilish, at every 
turn: are we not driving towards Barbarity? 


4. Barbarism of style in art. b. with f/ An in- 


stance of want of artistic culture. 

1644 Evetyn Mev. (1857) I. 107 When architecture was but 
newly recovered from the Gothic barbarity. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1. § 27. 215To shame by the beauty of her structures the 
comparative barbarities of Art. 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen 
I. i. 21 The oak panelling was painted white, a barbarity 
on the part of.. the West End decorators. 

Barbarization (ba:1barsizzi-fan). [f. next + 
-ATION : cf. ctvé/ization.] a. The action of making 
barbarous. b. Barbarized state. 

182zz W. Tavtor in Afozth. Afag. LILI. 103 The misery .. 
and barbarization of the boorish classes. 1854 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXVI. 143 The.. barbarisation of the academic 
Latin. 1866 Howects Venet. Life (1883) Il. xvi. 36 The 
barbarisation of the Italian continent by .. civil wars. 

Barbarize (baubareiz), v.; also -ise. [In 
Milton’s use (sense 1), ad. Gr. BapBapi(-ev to (be- 
have or) speak like a barbarian, but in the other 
senses, the suffix has its modern transitive force as 
in ezvel-zze, as if f. L. barbar-ws + -1ZE.] 

1. intr. To speak or write like a barbarian; to 
violate the laws of Latin or Greek grammar. 

1644 Mitton £duc. (1883) 5 The ill habit..of wretched 
barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom. 165: Barks- 
pace Nympha Lib, (1816) 2 If she barbarise, like boys at 
school. x80x W. TayLor in Alonth. Mag. X11. 223 To bar- 
barize in language. 

2. ¢rans. To render barbarous. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xv. xlix. (T.) Barbarized by 
a mutual war. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 18 
The hideous changes which have since barbarized France. 
1807 G. CHALMERS Caledonia 1.11. vi. 307 To distract, and 
barbarize the Irish. 1868 BusHNeLL Ser. diving Sudz. 33 
If we choose to let our hearts be barbarized. ‘ 

b. To corrupt or alter (language) from any classi- 


cal standard or type (or what is so considered). 

1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 144 Darje was no other than 
Gregorio, tho’ somewhat Barbarized. 1791-1824 D’IsRaett 
Cur, Lit. (1858) 111.30 The French revolutionists .. almost 
barbarised the pure French of the Augustan age of their 
literature. 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. vi. 130 The 
names of the most famous European cities are mutilated or 
barbarized. : . 

3. zx¢tr. To grow barbarous, fall into barbarism. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV.594 The Irish character. .appears 
to be rapidly barbarizing. 1871 LowenL Study Wind. in 
Casguet Lit. \. 394/1, I felt myself sensibly barbarizing. 

Ba‘rbarized, ///. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Made 
barbarous ; reduced to barbarism. 

1602 Campion Art Eng. Poesie in Ascham's Scholem. (1863) 
261 In those lack-learning times, and in barbarized Italy, 
began that vulgar and easie kind of Poesie.. which we 
abusively call Rime and Meeter. 1839 THiRLWALL Greece 
VI. xlix. 169 A barbarised colony of Cuma. 

Ba'rbarizing, v//. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] The 
action or process of making barbarous. 

1861 Max Murer Lect. Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. v. (1864) 202 
The same barbarising has affected all other Roman dialects. 

Ba‘rbarizing, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
a. Acting or speaking as barbarians. b. Reduc- 


ing to barbarism. e¢. Becoming barbarous. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 1. 203 These barbarizing 
English were .. endeared to the interest of Ireland. 1809 
SoutHey in Q. Rev. I. 288 Barbarous and barbarizing war- 
fare. 31855 Mitman Laz. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. iti. 99 The 
barbarising Augustan historian. 1859 Kinestey Jzsc. It. 
194 A stationary, if not a barbarizing system of society. 1874 
Manarry Soc. Life Greece i. 5 Disintegrating and bar- 
a ee j i 

Barbaro‘cracy. ([f Gr. BapBapos + -xparia: 
see -CRACY.] | Government or rule by barbarians, 
as that of Italy by the German emperors. 

1866 Fetton Anc. & Blod. Greece II. xi. 486 Better fitted 
to live under a constitution than under a barbarocracy. 

Barbarous (baubaras), a. [f. L. barbar-us, 
a. Gr. BépBapos+-ous: preceded in use by the 
simple BarBan(£, without suffix. The Gr. word 
had probably a primary reference to speech, and is 
compared with L, da/bus stammering. The sense- 
development in ancient times was (with the Greeks) 
‘foreign, non-Hellenic, later ‘outlandish, rude, 
brutal’; (with the Romans) ‘not Latin nor Greek,’ 
then ‘pertaining to those outside the Roman em- 
pire’; hence ‘uncivilized, uncultured,’ and later 


BARBAROUSLY. 


‘non-Christian,’ whence ‘Saracen, heathen’; and 
generally ‘savage, rude, savagely cruel, inhuman.’ 
The later uses occur first in Eng., the L. and Gr. 
senses appearing only in translators or historians. ] 

1. Of language: a. orig. Not Greek ; suéseg. not 
Greek nor Latin; ezce, not classical or pure (Latin 
or Greek), abounding in ‘barbarisms.’ Hence, 
b. Unpolished, without literary culture ; pertain- 
ing to an illiterate people. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 My wytte is grosse.. 
and my tonge very barbarouse. 1538 Starkey Augland 
193 To see al our law..wryten in thys barbarouse langage 
(i.e. old French]. 1547 Boorve /utrod. Anowl. 221 Bar- 
barouse Latin doth alter from trew Latins. 1570 AscHam 
Schotem. (1863) 71 Avoidyng barbarous ryming. 1600 Dym- 
MoK Tyeat. /rel. (1843) 47 Barbarous for the Latyn but 
cyuill for the sence. 1611 Cotcr., Nargucis, the gibbridge, 
or barbarous language used among them [Gipsies]. 1612 
Brinscey Lud, Lit, x. (1627) 147 Will still write false Latine, 
barbarous phrase. 1751 JouNson Ramdl, No. 169 26 From 
which [{Latin].. the present [:uropean tongues are nothing 
more than barbarous degenerations, 1788 Reip Aristo/. 
Log. iv. ii.74 The mystery contained in the vowels of those 
barbarous words (Sarbara, Celarent, etc.|. 1791 CowPER 
{liad 11. 1063 The Carians, people of a barbarous speech. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art g A wholly barbarous use of 
the word, barbarous in a double sense, for it isnot English, 
and it ts bad Greek. : : 

2. Of people: Speaking a foreign language, foreign, 
outlandish ; ovzg. non-Hlellenic; ¢ie7, not Roman, 
living outside the Roman Empire ; sometimes, not 
Christian, heathen. (Often with a glance at sense 3.) 

1542 Upate Afoph, 285 a, Bearyng rewle emong the Bar- 
barous, that is to weete, the Portugalles. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Wks. Gloss., The barbarous auctours vse alcohol 
. for moost fyne poudre. 1611 Bisre Transl. Pref.4 The 
Scythian counted the Athenian, whom he did not vnderstand, 
barbarous, — Acts xxviii. 2 The barbarous people shewed 
vs no little kindnesse. 1713 Pore Windsor For. 365 Let 
barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train. 

3. Uncultured, uncivilized, unpolished; rude, 
tough, wild, savage. (Said of men, their manners, 
customs, products.) The usual opposite of cfvilized. 

1538 Starkey England 117 A gret rudenes and a bar- 
barouse custume usyd wyth us. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
vill. 96 Let vs come to Lawes, for euen the barbarousest 
people had of them. 1601 SHaxs. Twed, N. tv. i. 52 Bar- 
barous Caues, Where manners nere were preach’d. 1635 
N. Carpenter Geog, Ded. 1. xiii. 214 A barbarous and vn- 
ciuil place. 1658 FLeckNor Efigr. 67 Would tame fierce 
lions, and civilize barbarousest savages. 1780 Harris PArlol. 
Eng. (1841) 514 Italy at the beginning of her history: was 
barbarous. 1840 CartyLe ervoes ii. 105 An uncultured 
semi-barbarous son of Nature. 

4. Savage in infliction of cruelty, cruelly harsh. 

(1538 Starkey £ngland iv. 107 Tyrannys and Barbarus 
pryncys.] 1588 SHaks. 77¢. A. 1.1. 378 Thou art a Romaine, 
be not barbarous. ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 154 
This barbarous villaine did no mercy show. ¢1660 #&. 
Com. Prayer K. Chas. Mart., A constant meek suffering of 
all barbarous indignities. 1749 Fietpinc Tom: Jones xvi. 
xii, It would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Serm. v. 111 The barbarous aspect of war. 

5. Like the speech of barbarians ; harsh-sounding, 
rudely or coarsely noisy. 

1645 Mitton Son. xii, A barbarous noise environs me Of 
owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs. 1667 — ?. L. vu. 
32 The barbarous dissonance Of Bacchus and his Revellers. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 253 Innumerable rills 
. making a barbarous and unpleasant sound. 1856 OLmstED 
Slave States 24 The music was wild and barbarous. 

+ 6.=Barraric 2. Obs. 

1700 DryveN Pal. §& Arc. 11. 65 The trappings of his horse 
emboss'd with barbarous gold. 

Barbareusly (baubarasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Ina barbarous manner: a. as to speech. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1, xiii, Whiche..speake the most barber- 
ously that they can imagine. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste 
(Arb.) 257 The foulest vice in language is to speake bar- 
barously. 1667 Drypven £ss. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner 
[If. 563 New languages .. barbarously mingled with the 
Latin. 1855 Lippert & Scott Gr. Lex., BapBapodwvew, 
to speak Greek barbarously. 

b. as to social or intellectual condition, culture, 
or art. 

1552 Hctoet, Barbarouslye or rudelye. 1657 Davenant 
Rutland Ho. (1673) 348 Loving so barbarously the uncleanly 
ease of his own life. @1761 Mrs. Detaxy Life & Corr. 
(1861) III. 28 In the afternoon, went to hear ‘Samson’ 
murdered most barbarously. 

c. as to cruelty. 

1611 Biste 2 Macc. xv. 2 O destroy not so cruelly and 
barbarously. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 483 » 2 Her mother 
used one of her nieces very barbarously. 1800 CoLERIDGE 
To Wedgewood Jan., {t is most barbarously cold. 

Barbarousness (baubirasnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being barbarous; the de- 
gree of barbarism or barbarity: a. in language. 

1548 CoverDaLte Frasm. Par. 2 Cor. xi. 6 He confesseth 
his rudenes and barbarousnes in language. 1564 Hawarp 
Eutrop. To Rdr., The barbarousnesse.. of thys our Eng- 
lyshe tounge. 1861 Wrtcut Ess. Archzot. (1. xxiti, 257 
The barbarousness of monkish Latin. 

b. in behaviour, condition, culture, or art. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw, V4, v.(Arb.) 140 That wyl 
bryngethe Realmeintoa verye barbarousnes and vtter decaye 
of learnynge. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1, vi. 147 From the 
barbarousness of the country. 1866 Sat. Rez. 3 Mar. 256/1 


A substantial resemblance .. between the barbarousness of | 


different periods. 
¢. in cruelty ;= BARBARITY 2. 
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3548 Upatt, etc., Exasim. Par. Mark v. 4 Cruell barbar- 
ousnesse of certain nations. 1680 Mornen Geog. Rect. 460 
Its Piractes .. and its arbarousness to its captives, 

Barbary (baubiri). Forms: 4 barberie, 5 
barbre, barbarie, -ye, 6 barbery, 5- barbary. 
[I. a. OF. barbaric, ad. L. barbaria, barbariés, Nand 
of barbarians, barbarism,’ f. darbar-us BARBAROUS. 


In II. ult f. Arab. pp Barbar, Berber, applied 


by the Arab gcographers from ancient times 
to the natives of N. Africa, west and south of 
Egypt. According to some native lexicogra- 
phers, of native origin, f. Arab. darvbara ‘to talk 
noisily and confusedly’ (which is not derived from 
Gr. BapBapos); according to others, a forcign 
word, African, Egyptian, or perh. from Greek. The 
actual relations (if any) of the Arabic and Gr, 
words cannot be settled; but in European langs. 
Barbaria, Barbarie, Barbary, have from the first 
been treated as identical with L. daréarza, Byzantine 
Gr. BapBapia land of barbarians: see sense 1.] 
I. Barbarous nationality, state, or speech. 

+1. Foreign nationality ; es. non-Christian, ¢.e, 
Saracen or pagan nationality; heathenism. cover. 
Non-Christian lands. Also aé¢776.=Paynim. Ods. 

21300 £. £. Psalter cxiv. 1 In oute-gate of Iraele, Oute of 
Egipt .. Of the folke of barberie. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afan of 
L. 7. 183 Allas, vnto the Barbre nacion I moste goon. 
3432a-so tr. Higdex (1865) I. 323 Wytlandia is.. inhahite 
with peple of barbre worschippenge ydoles. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng, ccxxxviii. 263 His fame..come in to hethnes 
and barbarye. 1533 Douctas sues x1. xv. 23 Hys hosing 
schane of wark of Barbary. 1639 Gaute Pract. The. 39 Not 
in the Barbary onely ofa barbarous World, but in the Greece 
also of a gracious Church. 

+ 2. Barbarity, barbarism, barbarousness. Oés. 

1564 Becon Flower Godly Pr. (1844) 42 Nothing but cruel 
barbary and lion-like fierceness. @1571 JEWELL Servo. bef, 
Queex (1583., Come to such ignorance and barbarie. 1635 
Skipmore in F. Lee Valid. Anelic. Ord. (1869) 84 Through 
tyrannical subjection and mere barbary of their inhabitants. 

+3. Uncultivated speech, as opposed to a classical 
language or classic diction. Also attrib. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 38 The langage rude .. The 
barbary tongue. /éi¢. 48 Tolde wyth tongue of barbary, 
In rude maner, 1608 Tournecr Rev. Trag. tw. ii. 107 Their 
common talke ts nothing but Barbery Latin. 

II. as proper name. 

4. The Saracen countries along the north coast 
of Africa. (The only surviving sense.) 

1596 SHaks. Jferch. V. it. ii. 272 From Lisbon, Barbary, 
and India. 1781 Gipson Dec?. § ¥. li, Has justly settled as 
a focal denomination (Barbary) along the northern coast of 
Africa. 1843 Macautay Addison, Ess. (1874) 701 The Polity 
and Religion of Barbary. 

b. attvib., esp. Barbary ape, gum, hen, horse. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. [V,u. iv. 108 Hee will not swagger 
with a Barbarie Henne, 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 227 
Which the common people call Barbary Horses. 1611 
Markuam Countr. Content 1. v, The Barbary Faulcon, the 
Merlin and the Hobby. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist, (1862) 11. 
ut. vi. 75 They (the Guinea-henJeare by some called the 
Barbary-hen. 1849 Browninc Sort, Sp. Cloister Poems I1. 
269 As 'twere a Barbary Corsair's. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 
289 Barbary Gum, sometimes called M/orvocco gum, the pro- 
duct of the Acacia gumsmifera, imported from Tripoli, etc. 
Mod. The only quadrumanous animal found in Europe is the 
Barbary Ape, of which a colony existson the rock of Gibraltar. 

ec. el/ipt. + A Barbary horse, a barb. Ods. Also, 
A kind of fancy pigeon. Cf. Bars 54,3 

1609 B. Jonson S7f, Vom. iv. i, Be seen o’ your Barbary 
often. 1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 145 That could outrun a 
Hartora Barbary. 1834 R. Mupie Feath. Tribes Brit. 1. 74. 

+ Barbaryn !. [a. OF. dardarin, -ine, ad. late 
L. *barbarin-us, {. barbar-us (taken substantively). 
Displaced in Eng. by éaréarian.] = BaRBARIAN. 

1382 Wyciir Rom. i. 14 To Grekis and barbaryns, or 
hethene men ..1 am dettour. 1483 Leg. Rood (1871) 155 
Constantyn came wyth a grete multytude of barbaryns. 

+Barbaryn(e2. 0és.rare. [f. med.L.darbar-is 
BARBERRY + -1NE.] = BARBERRY. 

¢1g00 Maunpev. ii. 14 Oure Lord [was]..crouned eft with 
a whyte Thorn, that men clepeth Barbarynes (Fr. derderts}. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 21 Barbaryn frute, Baréeum, Barbaryn 
tre, Barébaris. - 

Barbastel(le (ba:baste:l, ba-ubastel). [a. F. 
barbastelle, \t. barbastrello (Florio 1611).] A bat 
of a dark brown colour (Plecotus barbastellus), 
found in France and Germany. 

1791 SMELLIE Buffon's Nat. Hist. 1V. 323 The sixth species 
I call Barbastelle, from the Italian word dardastello, which 
also signifies a bat. 1813 Bincrey Avi. Biog, 1. 110 The 
Barbastelle Bat is somewhat larger than the two first species. 
1847 Craic, Barbastel Bat. 

Barbate (ba-sbeit', a. [ad. L. darddtus bearded, 
{. barba beard.] Bearded; in Sot. and Zoo/. fur- 
nished with a small hairy tuft or tufts. 

1853 E. Hamitton Flora Homaop. 217 Common Mullein 
+. The filaments .. barbate. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der 
focven's Zool, 1.318 Scatophaga—Head barbate beneath. 

+ Ba‘rbated, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
a. Barbed, as an arrow. b. Bearded, barbate. 

1784 T. Warton Hist. Kiddington 63 (T.), A dart uncom. 
monly barbated. 1802 Rees Cycl., Barbated Leaf, is a leaf 
terminated by a bunch of strong hairs. 

+ Barba‘tulous, 2. Olds. [f. L. barbatul-us, 
dim. of daréa?us.] Having but a small beard. 


BARBECUTE. 


€ 1600 F100 1. ii. (1842) 9 Old men wil be ashamed to be 
ouercome in counsayle .. by one that is barbatulous. 

|| Barbe. [Fr., ad. It. and Rumansch éarda (= 
med.L. darba, also barbas, barbanus) uncle, lit. 
‘the bearded.’] Kespectful title given by the Vau- 
dois to their teachers. 

1710 in Dupin's fect. Hist. 16th C. 1. ut. 367 The Barbes 
..-have not the courage to own their Doctrine avowedly. 
1838 G. Faber /uguiry 530 The Barbs who visited them 
from Apulia. /éid. 338 Barbes. 

Barbecue (baub/kiz«), sb. Forms: 7 bar- 
becu, 7-8 borbecu, 8 barbicue, 7-9 barbacue, 
8- barbecue, (g babracot). [ad. Sp. dardbacoa, 
a. Haitian darbacda (I. B. Tylor) ‘a framework of 
sticks set upon posts’; evidently the same as the 
babracot (?a French spelling) of the Indians of 
Guiana, mentioned by Im Thurn. (The alleged 
Fr. darbe & queue ‘beard to tail,’ is an absurd con- 
jecture suggested merely by the sound of the word.)] 

l. A rude wooden framework, used in America 
for sleeping on, and for supporting above a fire 
meat that is to be smoked or dried. 

1697 Dameter Vay. (1699) I. 20 And lay there all night, upon 
our Borbecu’s, or frames of Sticks, raised about 3 foot from 
the Ground. /é@ 1. 86 His Couch or Barbecu of Sticks. 
1879 BopDAM-WHETHAM Aoratima xiv. 155 For preservation, 
a barbecue is erected, and the fish are smoked over a fire. 
1883 Im Tiurn /udians of Guiana ii. 47 Fires, above which 
were babracots loaded with beef. — xi. 248 A babracot is a 
stage of green sticks built over a fire on which the meat is 
laid. 

2. An iron frame for broiling very large joints. 

3736 Batrey Househ. Dict. 347 When the belly side is 
.. steady upon the gridiron or barbecue, pour into the belly 
of the hog, etc. ; 

3. A hog, ox, or other animal broiled or roasted 
whole; see also quot. 1861, and BARBECUE v. 2. 

1764 Foote /atrox 1. i. (1774) 6, { am invited to dinner on 
a barbicu. 1825 Schuylkill Fishing Co. in Bribliographer 
Dec. (1881) 25/1 A fine barbacue with spiced sauce. 1861 
Tytor Axahuac iv.95 A kid that had been cooked in a 
hole in the ground, with embers upon it... This is called a 
‘barbacoa ’—a barbecue. : ; 

4. (in U.S.) A large social entertainment, usu- 
ally in the open air, at which animals are roasted 
whole, and other provisions liberally supplied. 

1809 W. Irvine Aviceerdb. 1. ix. (1849) 240 Engaged in a 
great ‘ barbecue,’ a kind of festivity or carouse much prac- 
tised in Merryland. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Fru. 27 Oct. 2/3 
At the Brooklyn barbecue, which Governor Cleveland re- 
cently attended, 5000 kegs of beer were dispensed. 

5. An open floor on which coffee-beans, etc. may 
be spread out to dry. 

1855 Kinostey Westw. Hot xix. (D.), The barbecu or 
terrace of white plaster, which ran all round the front. 1883 
Cassell’s Mag. Aug. 528/1 The [coffee-Jbeans .. are carrie 
to the ‘barbacue,’ an open space paved with cement or as- 
phalte, where they are spread on matting..to dry. 1885 
Lavy Brassey /u Trades 235 A barbecue is the name given, 
in Jamaica, to the house which contains the threshing-floor 
and apparatus for drying the coffee. 

Barbecue (baibrkiz), v. Forms: 7-9 bar- 
bacue, -icu e, 8-ikew, 8- barbecue. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To dry or cure (flesh, etc.) by exposure upon 
a barbecue ; see the sb. (senses 1 and §). 

1661 HickerINGiLt Famaica 76 Some are slain, And their 
flesh forthwith Barbacu'd and eat. 1775 Apair Amer. find. 
408 They cut them [pompions] into .. slices, which they 
barbacue, or dry with a slow heat. 1794 STEDMAN Suriname 
(1813) I. xv. 406 They use little or no salt, but barbacue 
their game and fish in the smoke. 1839 [see Barsecven 1}. 

2. To broil or roast (an animal) whole ; «. g. to 
split a hog to the backbone, fill the belly with 
wine and stuffing, and cook it on a huge gridiron, 
basting with wine. Sometimes, to cook (a joint) 
with the same accessories. See also BARBECUE sé. 3. 

1690 Mrs, Beun Widow RK. ut. iv. 356 Let's barbicu this 
fat rogue. 1702 C. MatHER Magn. Christi vit. vi. (1852) 
556 When they came to see the bodies of so many of their 
countrymen terribly barbikew'd. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Fny. 
Housekpr. (1778) 111 To barbecue a Leg of Pork. 1833 
Lama Koast Pig, Elia (1867) 163 Barbecue your whole hogs 
to your palate. 

Barbecued (basbrkizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Dried or cured by exposure on a barbecue. 

1737 Westey Wes, (1872) I. 44 A little barbecued bear's 
flesh, (that is, dried in the sun). 1839 W. Irvine Wolfert’s 
R. (1855) 221 Loaded with barbacued meat. 

2. Broiled or roasted whole. 

1732 Pore fforace’ Sat. tt. ii. 26 Send me, Gods ! a whole 
Hog barbecu’d ! 1807 Mrs. Dorset Peacock at ff., A bar- 
becued mouse was prepared for the owl. 1847 Barua 
fugol, Leg. (1877) 209 The barbecu'd sucking-pig ’s crisp’d 
to a turn. ’ 

Barbecuing, 2/. sé. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
The action or process of the vb. BARBECUE. 

1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 150 When these diabolical 
operations were gone through, they finished all by barbikew- 
ing of the gentleman! 1794 StepMAN Surinam (1813 1. 
261 The barbacuing consists in laying the fish upon twigs 
of wood above the fire, where, by the smoke, they dry. 

Barbecute, v. and f7/. a.; also 9 babracot, 
-ed.] Variants of BARBACUE, -D. 

3687 Crayton in PA. Trans. XLI. 160 A Piece of Veni- 
son barbecuted, that is, wrapped up in leaves, and roasted in 
the Embers. 1743 Dk. RicuMonp réid. XIII. 511 He then 
laid it quite open like. a Barbacute Pig to be broiled. 
1883 Is: THurN /odtans of Guiana xi 243 The meat and most 
of the fish is smoked or babracoted. 


BARBED. 


Barbed (baibd), fA/.a.1 [f. BarBv., 56.1 + -ED.] 

+1. Bearded. Obs. rare. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 206 Barbed (i.e. Bar- 
éam habens\, Barbatus. 

+2. Wearing a Bars (Sense 3). Obs. 

1526 SKELTON A/agzyf, 1000 Barbyd lyke a nonne. x601 
W. Parry Sherley’s [rav. (1863) 16 Their women are.. 
very faire, barbed every where. 

3. Her. Having a calyx ‘coloured proper.’ 

1611 Gwitiim Heraldry m. ix. 110 A rose gules Barbed 
and Seeded. 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. § Pop. xi, 70 
The term éaréed denotes the small green leaves, the points 
of which appear about an heraldic rose. 

4. Fumished with a barb or barbs. 

1611 Bisre Fob xii. 7 Canst thou fill his skinne with barbed 
yrons? 1718 Pore Odyss. 1v. 499 Bait the barb’d steel. 1870 
Brvant Homer I, vl. 251 Eight barbéd shafts I sent. 

Barbed (batbd, ba-1béd), fA/. 2.2 [f. BARB 56.2 
+-ED.] Of a horse: Armed or caparisoned with 
a barb or bard ; properly BARDED. 

1509 Hawes Pas?7. Pleas. xxvu. lvii, My fayre barbed 
stede. @ 1618 RaLeicu Prerog. Parl. (1628) 27 Mang Earles 
could bring into the field a thousand Barbed horses. a@1711 
Ken Edmund Wks, 1721 11. 84 As a barb’d Steed in Fight, 
who nothing fears. 1814 Scott Ld. /sées vi. xxiti, Or what 
may their short swords avail, ’Gainst barbed horse and shirts 
of mail? 

+Barbed-cat. ds. 
quot. 

1489 CAxTon Faytes of A. 11. xxix. Ivjb, For to make a 
werrely holde that men calle a barbed catte, and a bewfray 
that shal have ix. fadome of lengthe and two of brede, and 
the said catte six fadome of lengthe and two of brede. 

Barbel (ba1bel). Forms: 4-5 barbell(e, 5-6 
-byl(1, 6-7 -bil(1, 6-8 -ble, 7 -bell, 6- barbel. 
(a. OF. darbe/ (13th c. in Littré), mod. darbeau 
‘barbel,’ and ‘little beard’ :—late L. darée//us, dim. 
of darbus barbel (the fish), f. darba beard. Cf. It. 
barbolo the fish.] 

1. A large European fresh-water fish (Bardzs 
vulgaris) of the Carp tribe, deriving its name from 
the fleshy filaments which hang from its mouth. 

¢1380 CHaucer Balade Add. MS. 16156 B. M., Pat Barbell 
had swolowed bope hooke and lace. 1496 Bk. Sz. Adéans, 
Frysshynge (1810) 26 The barbyll is a swete fysshe, but it is 
a greasy meete and a peryllous for mannys body. 1558 
Act: Ezz, xvii. § 1 No person .. shall take.. any Barbel 
not being in Length twelve Inches. 1570 Levins Manip. 
/2g A barble, fish, aro, -onts. 1611 Coryat Crudities 477 
Great abundance of good fishes.. especially the delicate 
barbils. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 50 The barbel, 
so named from the barbs or wattles that depend from the 
side of the mouth. . 

2. A fleshy filament hanging from the corners of 
the mouth of some fishes, e.g. of the barbel. 

1601 Hotianp Péizy I. 261 Her little hornes or Barbils 
which she [the sea-Frog] hath bearing forth vnder her eies, 
1698 Piiil. Trans. XX. 91 Those Barbles which. .the Conger 
is never without. 1880 GuNTHER /ishes 37 Barbels.. if 
developed and movable, are sensitive organs of touch. 

3. A variety of house-pigeon. ? Obs. rare. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece im. 512 The Barbel has a red Eye, 
a short ‘Tail, and a Bill like a Bulfinch. : 

+4, Part of a helmet protecting the chin (=OF. 
barbier, -iere.) 

€1314 Guy Warw. (1840) 160 His barbel first adoun he 
deth, Withouten colour his neb he seth. 

+ Ba‘rbeled, -bled, 4//. a. Ods. [f. OF. bar- 
belé barbed + -ED.] Barbed, having recurved points. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 57 Vith arrowes barblyt braid. 
c 1480 Caxton Ovia’s Met. xu. xii, He smote hym fleynge 
with an arowe barbeled. 

Barbellate (ba-ubéle‘t), z. [f. mod.L. darébell-a, 
dim. of davbula little beard + -atE?.} Furnished 
with dardel/e or short stiff hairs: specific epithet 
of the pappus in some Composite plants. 

1847 in Craic. 

Barbelled, -eled (ba-1béld), 44/7. a. [f. Bar- 
BEL +-ED2.] Furnished with barbels. 

1883 Harpers Mag. Dec. 106/2 The tall and barbeled 
dorsal fins were out of water. : 

Barbelling, -eling (ba-1bélin), 747.56. [f. as 
prec.+-InG!; cf. shrzmptng.] Fishing for barbel. 

1867 F. Francis Angling iii. 76 As set forth in barbelling. 

Barbellulate (babe'lizleit), a. [f. mod.L. 
barbellula, dim. of barbella: see BARBELLATE.] 
Fumished with darbe//e/x or minute conical spines ; 
specific epithet of the pappus in some Composite 
plants. 1847 in Craic. 

Barber (babai), 56. Forms: 4-7 barbour, 
-or, 5 -ore, -ur, 6 -oure, 6-7 -ar, 4~ barber. 
[ME. barbour, a. AF. barbour, OF, barbeor:—L. 
type darbator-em. Barber, rare bef. 1500, is partly 
due to substitution of -er for earlier -ovr, partly 
to F. darbier (= It. barbiere):—L. type *barba- 
rius ; both f. daréa beard. ] 

1. A man, or more rarely a woman, whose business 
it is to shave or trim the beards, and cut and dress 
the hair, of customers. (Now largely replaced by 
hairdresser.) 

Formerly the barber was also a regular practitioner in sur- 
gery and dentistry. The Company of Barber-surgeons was 
incorporated by Mdward IV, in 1461; under Henry VIII. 
the title was altered to ‘Company of Larbers and Surgeons,’ 
and barbers were restricted to the practice of dentistry ; in 
1745 they were divided into two distinct corporations. 


A military engine; see 
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c 1320 Str Tristr.1.|xiii, A barbour was redi thare. ¢ 1370 
Robt. Sicily 54 They broght a barber hym beforne. 1382 
Wycur Fudg. xvi. 19 She clepide the barbour, and he 
shoofe seven heeris of hym. c¢1450 in Wright Voc. (W.) 
/692 Hec tonstrix, a barbor. 1474 Caxton Chesse 74 For 
fere and doubte of the barbours he made his doughters to 
lerne shaue. 1594 Plat Fewedl-ho. 11. 74 If your teeth be 
verie scalie, let som expert Barber first take off the scales. 
1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia u. 30 For Barbers they vse 
their women. a@162z5 Boys ls. (1629) 59 Like Barbars, 
who cut all other except themselves. 1722 De For Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 14 No surgeon to hehad but a sorry country 
barber. 1837 THirtwaLt Greece IV. xxvii. 1 He took his 
seat in a barber’s shop. 1841 Dickens Husnph. Clock 295, 
I would suggest that daréers,is not exactly the kind of lan- 
guage which is agreeable and soothing to our feelings... I 
believe there zs such a word in the dictionary as hair. 
dressers. 

b. fig. One who clips or cuts short ; a curtailer. 

1609 B. Jonson S7Z. Wom. iu. ii. Wks. (1616) 554 An ex- 
cellent barber of prayers. 

2. attrib., as in barber fee, -shop, -surgeon (see 
prec.), -surgery; tbarber-monger, a constant 
frequenter of the barber's shop, a fop. 

¢ 1380 Wycur Sed, Wks. (1871) III. 282 Money for barbour 
fees. 1579 Futxe Heshkins’ Parl. 30 Alehouses and Barbar- 
shops. 1605 SHaks. Lear 11. 11.36 You whoreson Cullyenly 
Barber-monger, draw. 1627 Carr. SMITH Seavzan’s Gram. 
viii. 34 A certificate from Barber Chirurgions Hall of his 
sufficiency. 1645 Mitton Codast. Wks. (1851) 358 And like 
an able text man slits it into fowr, that hee may the better 
come at it with his BarbarSurgery. 1684 tr. Bone?’s ALerc. 
Compit. 1. 62 Eased by this common Barber-Surgeon’s re- 
medy. 1872 Mark Twain /uxoc. Aér. xii. 82 We hunted 
for a barber-shop. 

3. Special combinations and locutions: Barber's 
basin, a. round metal dish with a broad edge having 
a semicircular opening for the neck, so as to allow 
the chin to reach into the bowl (still sometimes 
used as a barber’s sign). Sarber’s block, a rounded 
block on which wigs are made and displayed. 
Berbers chatr, the chair common to all his cus- 
tomers, fig. a drab, strumpet (06s.). Barber's 
knife, a razor (0bs.). Barbers music, harsh, dis- 
cordant music, like that formerly produced by 
customers waiting their turn in a barber’s shop, 
where a musical instrument was provided for their 
amusement. Sarder’s pole, a pole painted spirally 
with red and white stripes, used as a barber's sign. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quix. I. 191 That helmet .. which looks 
for all the world like a barber’s basin, 1836 Hor. SmitH 
Tin Trumtp. (1876) 192 A barber's block for supporting wigs. 
x601 SHaks. Ad’s Wel@ un. ii. 16 Like a Barbers chaire that 
fits all buttockes. 162: Burton Amat. ALed. ui. iv. 1. iii. 
(1651) 665 A notorious strumpet as common as a barbars 
chair. 1708 Motreux Radelais’ Pantagr. Prognost. v, 
Bonarobaes, Barbers chairs, Hedge-whores. 1660 Pepys 
Diary 5 June My Lord called for the lieutenant’s cittern, 
and with two candlesticks, with money in them, for symbols, 
we made barber’s music. 1849 Lp. Bravsrooke Pepys V. 
221 Deckeralsomentionsa ‘barber’scittern’ for every serving- 
man to play upon. 1684 Lond, Gaz. No. 1977/4 To be sold 
in York Building .. over against the Barbers Pole. 

Barber (ba‘1be1), v. rave. [f. prec. sb.] ¢razs. 
To dress the beard afd hair of, to trim. “Also fig. 

1606 SnHaks. Azz. & Cl. 11, ii. 229 Our Courteous Anthony 
.. Being barber’d ten times o’re goes tothe Feast. 1816 J. 
Gitcurist Philos, Etym. 145 Great grammarians .. capable 
of mending our standard compositions, and of éarébering 
them into the fashion. 

Barberess (ba-1borés). ? Obs. rave. [f. Bar- 
BER 56, +-ESS.] A female barber. 

1611 Cotcr., Barbiere, a barbaresse; a woman, or she 
Barber. 1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Barbierster, a Woman 
barber, or a Barberesse. [In mod. Dicts.] 


Barbering, 2/. sé. [f. Barper v.+-1nG)] 
The art or work of a barber; shaving, hairdressing. 

1660in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 380 The King was pleased 
to take notice of Richard’s good barbering. 1860 SmiLEs 
Self-Help ii. 29 Wigs were worn .. an important part of the 
barbering business. 


Barberish (ba-iborif), @.; in 5 barborysh. 
[f. BARBER + -ISH.] Of or belonging to a barber. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 24/1 Barborysh hous, barditondtuni. 

+ Ba rberly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. BARBER sd. 
+-LY~.] With a barber’s methods, by shaving. 

*573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 111 That barberlie handled .. 
thou hast finisht thy cure. 

Barberry, berberry (baubéri, b5-béri). 
Forms: § barbere, 6-7 barbery, -berie, -berrie, 
6-8 berbery, 6-9 barbary, 9 berberry, 8- bar- 
berry. [ad. med.L. éarbaris (in Promp. Parv.), 
berberis, F. berberts, 16th c. berbere, Sp. berberis, 
It. derderz, of unknown origin and history. (An 
Arabic barbaris, sometimes cited, is a transcrip- 
tion of the Latin employed by Arabian botanists ; 
there is no such word in native dictionaries, Arabic 
or Persian, Cf. the earlier BARBARYNE. ] 

1. A shrub (Berberts vilgarzs) found native in 
Europe and N. America, with spiny shoots, and 
pendulous racemes of small yellow flowers, suc- 
cecded by oblong, red, sharply acid berries; the 
bark yields a bright yellow dye. Also the genus 


Berberis, of which several American species are | 


cultivated as ornamental shrubs in Europe. 
A 1420 Anturs Arth. vi, Vndur a lefe sale Of box and of 
arbere, 


1578 Ly1e Dodoens 684 The leaues and fruite of 


BARBICAN. 


Barberies are of complexion colde. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict., Berbery, or Barberry-Bush. 1830 Linptey Vaz. Syst. 
Bot, 31 The spines of the common Berberry are a curious 
state of leaf, in which the parenchyma is displaced, and the 
ribs have become indurated. 1872 Oxiver Edem. Bot. u. 131 
In most of the species of Barberry the terminal leaflet only 
is developed. 

2. The berry of this tree. 

1533 Eryot Cast. Helth (1541) 58 Digestyves of Choler: 
Endyve, Lettyse.. Berberyes. 1625 Althorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtous Introd. 62 Lumpe sugar for conserve of 
barbaries. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery v. 79 Garnish with 
barberriesand lemon, 1864 H. Ainswortn J7ower Lond. 85 
A pie sauce of oiled butter and barberries. 

. attrib., as in barberry-bush, -tree, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 684 With the greene leaues of the Bar- 
berie bush they make sawce to eate with meates. 1814 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. 266 The popular notion amongst 
farmers, that a barberry tree in the neighbourhood of a field 
of wheat often produces the mildew. 1839 STONEHOUSE 
A xholme 353 An old barbary tree. 1855 Loncr. Hiaw. 
Introd. 103 ‘The tangled barberry-bushes hang their tufts of 
crimson berries. 


Ba'rberrying, vé/. sé. Gathering barberries. 

1859 THoreau Lef?t. (1865) 182, I am off a-barberrying. 

Barbery (baberi). Also 5 (barborery), 6 
barbary. [a. F. barberie (15th c. in Godefroy), 
f. barbier barber. ] 

+1. A barber’s shop. Oés. 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 24/1 Barborery, or barbours hous.] 

2. The barber’s art or craft ; shaving. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI/I, xiii. § 1 Offences .. against the 
good order of barbary or surgery. 1697 View Penal Laws 
28 Neither shall any Chirurgeon there use Barbery or 
Shaving. 1867 Pad/ Madi G. 21 Feb. 4 Tonsor.. was a 


master in barbery. 
+ Barbet!. Oés. 
dim. of darde beard.] 


1. A small beard or (?) barbel. rare. 


1606 HoLianp Sxefon. 114 marg., Being skalyand having 
a couple of barbets. 

2.= Bares sé.1 3. 

c1320 Pol. Songs. 154 The bout and the barbet wyth 


frountel shule fe3e. 

Barbet? (basbét). [a. F. éarbet, prob. OF. 
barbet ppl. adj. = darbu ‘ bearded.’] 

1. A little dog with long curly hair, a poodle. 

1780 Coxe Kuss. Disc. 236 Hounds, grey-hounds, barbets. 
1787 Beckrorp /taly (1834) IL. 297 Fleeces .. as silky as 
the hair of a barbet. x80x Her. Wittiams S&. Fr. Ref. II. 
xxxvi, Amidst those piles of corpses. . was a little barbet-dog. 

+2. A name given by Keaumur and others to a 
worm covered with tufts of white filaments, which 
feeds on aphides. Ods. 

73 in CHampers Cycl. Supp. . 

. A family of birds, found in warm countries, 

distinguished by a short conical bill, with tufts of 
bristles at its base. (In F., baru.) 


1824 BurcHELL Trav, I. 318 Little noisy barbet, which the 
Hottentots call Hout Kapper (wood cutter), 1880 WALLACE 
fst, Life ii. 27 Barbets are gaily-coloured fruit-eating birds. 

|| Barbette (barbe't), 56. [Fr., dim. of darde 
beard: see -EfTE.] A platform or mound of earth 
within a fortification, on which guns are raised so 
that they can be fired over the parapet. Gzzs ex 
bar bette, barbette gun or battery: those so mounted 
as to fire over the parapet; similarly in ironclad 
ships (see quot. 1876). Hence atfrib., as in bar- 
bette-cruiser, -turret. 

1772 Simes Ml. Guide, When the parapet of a work isonly 
of such a height that the guns may fire over it without being 
obliged to make embrasures, it is said the guns fire en 
Barbet. 1822 Byron ¥xan vu. xii, Two batteries .. Case- 
mated one, and t’other ‘a.barbette.’ 1872 C. Kine Sierra 
Nev, vii. 151 A huge slab pointed out like a barbette gun. 
1876 Daily News 5 May 6/1 A ‘barbette’ battery ..is a 
battery of guns exposed on the upper deck, but enclosed in 
a fixed turret, which only partially .. protects the guns and 


the gunners. 1884 Pall Mail G. 2 Dec. 2/2 A twin-screw 
barbette cruiser. 


+ Barbette, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. barbete-r, 
-etter (= mod.F. barboter). Cf. It. darbottare to 
stammer, mumble, da/bottevole stammering, L. da/- 
bitire to stammet.] To make inarticulate sounds, 
to mutter. 


¢1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. iii, Whan they wene to 
speke they barbette wt gronyng voys. 


Barbican (bi-1bik&n). Forms: 3-barbican ; 
3 barbycon, berbikan, 4 -can, barbygan, 4-6 
-can(e, 5 barbakane, 5-7 -cane, 6 barbicane, 
7-con. fa. F. darbacane, in 12th c. barbaguenne 
(=Pr., Sp. darbacana, Pg. barbacao, It. barbacane), 
of uncertain origin, perh. from Arab. or Pers. ; 
barbar khanah is a possible Pers. combination, 
meaning ‘housc on the wall,’ but examples of its 
actual use are wanting. Devic suggests Arab. 
barbakh canal or channel through which water 
flows, whence the sense ‘loop-hole’ might come. 
Littré gives as one sense in F., ‘ouverture longue 
et étroite pour l’écoulement des eaux,’ but sense 1 
seems to be the earliest in OF. also. Col. Yule 
suggests Arab.-Pers. dab-khanah ‘ gate-house,’ the 
rcgular name in the east for a towered gateway ; 
but it is not easy to derive from this the Romanic 
forms in dar-.] 


[a. F. barbette, OF. barbete, 


BARBICAN. 


1. An outer fortification or defence to a city or 
castle, esf. a double tower erected over a gate or 
bridge ; often made strong and lofty, and serving 


as a watch-towecr. 

a1300 W. pve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 130 Barbycons, 
antemuralia, a1300 Cursor M, 10033 Pe berbikans [z. ”. 
barbycans, -icans] seuen pat es a-bute, Pat standes thre 
hailles wit-vte .. er pe seuen virtus. ¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 697 
Seue berbicans per beop i-wrouht .. And euerichon hab j3at 
and tour. 1494 FaBvAN vii. 363 The Erle .. made bulwerkes 
and barbycanys atwene the Aoure and the cytie. 1596 
Srenser /. Qu. ix. 25 Within the barbican a porter sate. 
1633 1. Starrorp Pac, //16, ii, (1821) 520 ‘The Barbican 
whereof being a stone wall of sixteene foot in height. 1821 
Scott Avenitw. xxv, The usual entrance .. over which he 
had erected a gate-house, or barbican. 

Sig. 1828 Scott F..W. Perth iv, Dawn scemed to abstain 
longer than usual from occupying her eastern barbican. 

b. Retained as name of a strect in London. 

1632 Massincer Cety Mad. uu. i, A Barbican broker will 
furnish me with outside. 1656 BLount Glossogr.s. v., Hence 
Barbican by Red-cross-street in London. 

+2. A temporary wooden tower or bulwark. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. un. xiv. 118 Barbakanes of 
tymbre shal be made fast tothe batelmentes. /ééd. xxxviii. 
161 In the grettest vesselles of werre men make towris and 
barbacanes 

+ 3. A loophole in the wall of a castle or city, 
through which missiles might be discharged. Ods. 

1600 HotLanp Livy xxiv. xxxiv. 532 He caused certaine 
barbacanes or loopeholes, almost a cubit deep..to be 
pierced through the wals. 

Barbicanage. [ad. med.L. darbicandgium, 
f. prec.: see -AGE.} Tribute paid for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of barbicans. 

[Afonast, Angl. 1.976 De kaagiao, muragio, paagio, Barbi- 
canagio.] 1691 Brount Law Dict., Barbicanage, Money 
given to the maintenance of a Barbican, or Watcb-Tower. 
Carta 17 Ed. 3. 1749 /fest. Windsor 120 Free from pay- 
ment of Toll .. Paviage Barbicanage. 

Barbicel (baubisél). [ad. It. and mod.L. dar- 
bicella, dim. of darba beard; cf. L. pedicefius Pepi- 
CEL, dim. of fediculus, {. pes foot.] One of the 
minute hooked filaments which serve to interlock 
the barbules of a bird’s feathers. 

1869 Gittmore Acft. & Birds Introd. 186 The barbules 
themselves frequently throw out filaments. .called barbicels. 
1874 Coves Birds N. W270 The fine barbules and barbicels. 

Barbigerous (babi'dzéres), a. [f. L. darbiger 
\f. barba beard + -ger bearing) +-ous.] Bearded. 

1731 in Baitey. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Barbigerous ..ap- 
plied to petals that are hairy all over. 

Barbing (baubin), vd/. 50.1 [f. Bars v. + -ING1.] 

+1. Shaving, hairdressing; clipping. Ods. 

1485 Act. 1 Hen. V11,x. § 7 The Wolle shuld be as it was 
shorne .. withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1581 
Savite Tacitus’ Hist. (1591) 215 Suftred his yellow haire to 
growe long without barbing. 1650 Butwer Authropomet, 
il. 49 The Abantes .. were the first that used this kind of 
barbing. 1727 51 CHamBers Cyc/., Barbing is sometimes 
used in antient statutes for sheering. 

attrib. 1639 DENTON in Verney Papers (1853) 236 Untill 
you send me a paire of barbinge sissers. 

2. Furnishing with barbs. 

Ba'rbing, v//. 54.2 [f. Bars 56.2 +1nG@l.J= 
BaARDING. 

1799 Scott Sheph. T. in Lockhart (1839) II. 35 In every 
stall .. Stood a steed in barbing bright. 

Barbing, ///. a. [f. BarB v.+-1na2.] a. 
Shaving ; stripping bare. b. Furnishing with barbs. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 28 As barbing Au- 
tumne robs the trees of leaues. 

Barbivousa, obsolete form of BaBiRoussa. 

+ Barbit. Ods. rare—'. fad. L. barditos, Gr. 
BapBircs lyre.] =BARBITON. (In quot. aétr7d.) 

1624 Heywoop Guaaik. 389 No Barbit number suits this 
tragicke season. 

+ Barbitist. O4s. Also 7 barbatist. [ad. L. 
barbilista, ad. Gr. BapBir:orns, f. BapBitos: see 
-ist.] A player on the barbiton. 

1655 Biount Glossogr., Barbitist, a Lutinist. 1693 W. 
“ae Phraseol. Gen, 207 A Barbatist or player on the 

ute. 

|| Barbiton, -os (baubitgn, -gs). [L. darbiton, 
-0s,a. Gr, BapBiror,-os.] A many-stringed musical 
instrument ; a kind of lyre or lute. 

1545 Ascuam TJo-roph. (Arb.) 39 All maner of pypes, bar 
bitons, sambukes .. be condemned of Aristotle. 1753 CHAM- 
pers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The barbitos is said to have differed 
from the lyre and cithara. 1842 Lytton Zaunoni 1, i, His 
barbiton, as the learned Mersennus tells us to call all the 
varieties of the great viol family. 

Barble (ba1b'l). Also 5 barbul, -ulle. [ad. 
It. barbola :—L. barbula, dim. of barba beard.) = 
Bars 56.1 4. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 24/1 Barbulle, sekenes of the mowthe. 
¢1595 MontGomerie in Watson’s Coé/. 111. 13 (Jam.) The 
Botch, and the Barbles. 1607 Torsrit Four-f Beasts 283 
The Barbles or paps underneath the tongue. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Barbles in the manege. knots of superfluous 
flesh growing in the channels of a horse's mouth. 

Bazble, obsolete form of BARBEL. 

Barbless (ba-ublés), @. Unbarbed. 

1882 Daily News 9 Feb. 5/2 Varieties of fish hooks.. the 
flint and barbless bone articles of Esquimaun. 

arborery, -orysh: sce BarReryY, BARBERISH. 
+Barborse, a. Obs. rare. [?f. L. barba: 
see -OSE.] ? Bearded. 
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1716 M. Davies A¢h. Brit.in.7 More like Verbose and 
Barbose or Morose Catechists .. than well educated 
Scholars. 

+ Barbot. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. barbote, -oute, 
-ouste (= It. balbotla, barbolia, med.l.. barbota’, 
considered by Jal a contraction of éarca-dolla, 
bargque-botte, barrel-boat, from its appearance ; Du 
Cange comparcs med.L. daréuta a kind of helmet.] 
A small vessel or sloop, having its deck protected 
by an arched covering of Icather. 

1579 FENTON Guicctard. 1x. (1599) 397 With the losse of 
two fustes, two barbots, and . . fourtie smaller vessels, 

Barbotine (baibetin). [a. I’. daréotine, f. bar- 
boter to work noisily with the bill in water or mud 
(as a duck, etc.).] A thin creamy mixture of 
kaolin clay used to ornamcnt pottery. 

1865 Fiza MetevarD Wedgwood Il. 122 The edging and 
letters in relief .. being formed in yellow barbotine or slip. 
1883 Standard 15 May 1/2 (Advt.) Lessons daily in Paint- 
ing on glass, china, and barbotine. 

Barbott (cf. F. derdot/e), variant of BurBot, 

Barbre, obsolete form of BaRBARY. 

| Barbula (ba-sbisla). [L., dim. éaréa beard.] 

1. A small beard; sec quot. ? Ods. 

1688 Hotme Armory u. xvil. 392 The Barbula or pick-a- 
divant, or the little tuft of hair just under the middle of 
the lower Lip. ; 

2. ‘The inner row of fringes or teeth in the peri- 
stome of such mosses as Zortula.’ Treas. Bot, 1366. 

Barbule (baabizl). [ad. L. darbula ; see prec.] 

1.=BarsBet 2. (So in med.L.) 

1848 S. Maunper 7reas. Nat. /fist. Gloss., Barbules, fila- 
mentous appendages .. attached to the mouths of certain 
fishes. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ix. 146 This fish has four 
long barbules in the upper jaw. ' ; 

2. One of the scries of pointed, and sometimes 
serrated or hooked, processes, fringing the barbs of 
a feather, and filling up the space between them. 

1835 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 352/2 The barbules are 
given off from either side of the barbs. 1869 Gittmore Ref. 
& Birds Introd. 185 These smaller filaments are the barbules, 
by means of which the barbs are retained in position. 

3. Bot. = BARBULA 2. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Barbulye, v. Sc. arch. In 6 barboulle, 
barbulz3ie. [a. F. dardbourtle-r (= Sp. barbullar, 
It. darbugliare) to besmear, spcak confusedly; see 
Littré and Scheler.] To confusc, muddle, disorder. 

c1s72 Montcomerié Cherry & Slae, Everything apperit 
twae To my_barbulyeit brain. 1588 A. Kinc Canisius’ 
Catech. 113 Gif y® sacrament of order be ouerthrauin y* 
ecclesiasticall offices wald be barboulled and confused. 

Barbu'lye, sé. Sc. arch. [f. prec. vb.] Con- 
fusion, perplexity, quandary. 

1820 Hoce Winter T. II. 41 (Jam.), 1—stude—swutheryng 
what it avysit me neiste to doo in thilke barbulye. 

|| Barea (baka). [It.; see Bark 54.2] A boat, 
skiff, barge. 

1866 Howe tts Venet. Life iv. 54 Drift along in the scarcely 
moving barcas. 1883 F. Prarp Contradictions 1. 29 A 
barca with serenaders was slowly approaching. 

|| Barca-longa. 0ds. Also 7 barqua-, 7-8 
barco-longo. [Pg. or OSp.; lit. ‘long barge.’] 
‘A large Spanish fishing-boat, navigated with lug- 
sails, and having two or three masts. . common in 
the Mediterranean.’ Falconer Dict, Afarine 1789. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. 1608/1 With a Sloopand a Barqua-Longa. 
1691 /éid. No. 2708/1 The French.. have only one Barco 
Longo. . left. 1762 More in Phil. Trans. LII. 451 The self- 
same barcalonga, or xebeck. 1790 Beatson Nav. §& Ail. 
Afem. 1. 335 Sent Captain Veale in a barcolongo, attended 
by two feluccas, to attempt to destroy them. 

Barcarole, -olle (baskardul). [In sense 1 
ad. It. darcaruolo boatman; in sense 2 a. I*. dar- 
cavolle, \t. bavcaruola, boatman’s song; f. Barca.] 

{| 1. An Italian boatman. 

[1611 Paxegyr. V. in Coryat’s Cruditics, The Barcaruolo 
appetite His Gondola directed right Unto a female Elfe.] 
1854 BaDHAM Hadrext. 200 We.. ordered our barcaroles to 
pull for the tonnaro. : 

2. A song sung by Venetian darcaruoli as they 
row their gondolas ; a song or piece of music com- 
posed in imitation or reminiscence of such songs. 

1779 in WarinG Dict. Mus. 1819 Moore Venet. Air ii, 
When maidens sing sweet barcarolles. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG 
Work & Cont. Poems 1. 336 The woman singeth..A 
pleasant chant, ballad or barcarolle. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Nov. 564 With a song full of dole, A forlorn barcarole, As 
my gondola glides. 

Barcary, another form of BarKARY. 

+Barcelo‘na. O/s. [Name of atown in Spain, 
with manufacture of silk.) A handkerchief or 
neckerchief of soft twilled silk, 

1795 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Dinah Wks. 1812 IV. 187 Now 
on this handkerchief, so starch and white, Was pinn’d a 
Barcelona, black and tight. ¢1816 Mrs. SHERWooD Storics 
Ch. Catech. xiv. 117 She pulled out a Barcelona handker- 
chief. 1833 The Amudet 224 With..a silk Barcelona round 
his neck, ike any gentleman. 

| Barco‘ne. [It., augmentative of Barca.] 
A vessel used for freight in thc Mediterranean. 
(Webster has an anglicized form éarcon.) 

1847 Craic, Barcone. ; 

Bard (bard), 4.1 5-; also 6-7 (Sc.) baird, 6 
barth, 6-7 bardh. fa. Gael. and Ir. dird:—OCelt. 
*bardo-s poet-singer, minstrel (whence Gr. Bapéos, 


BARD. 


L. éardus, as alien words, ‘éardus Gallicc cantor 
appellatur, qui virorum fortium laudes canit,’ 
Festus). In Eng. originally only an alien word 
from the mod. Celtic vernaculars, ic. in Scotland 
bard, baird from Gaclic, in Mngland darth, bardh 
from Welsh éardd, and dard from Irish, employed 
as in contemporary Ccltic usage; first naturalized 
in Scotland, and then by no means appreciative in 
its use (sce scnsc 2); afterwards, under the influ- 
ence of the BapSos, bardus of the classical writers, 
adopted in Eng. literature as a historical and 
poctic tcrm.] 

1. An ancient Celtic ordcr of minstrel - poets, 
whose primary funclion appcars to have been to 
compose and sing (usually to the harp) verses cele- 
brating the achievements of chiefs and warriors, 
and who committed to verse historical and tradi- 
tional facts, religious preccpts, laws, gencalogies, 
cte. Still the word for ‘poet’ in modern Celtic 
languages ; and in Welsh sfec. A poet or versifier 
who has been recognized at the Kisteddfod. 

¢1450 Hottann //oulate, Sa come the Ruke with a rerd, 
and a rane roch, A bard out of Irland, with Banachadee ! 
1538 Leranp /tim, V. 15 Peraventure |.leuys Morgzanne the 
Barth was deceivid in this. 1584 Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 
15 This word Bardh signified such as had knowledye of things 
tocome. 1§94 Suaks. Rich. ///, w. ii. 109 A bard of Ireland 
told me once, I should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
1596 Spenser S¢. /7v/. (J.), There is amongst the Irish a 
kind of people called éards, which are to them instead of 
poets: whose profession is to set forth the praises or dis- 
praises of men in their poems orrhime. 1610 IloLLanp Caze- 
den's Brit. 1. 421 The funerall song or Dump of a most 
ancient British Bard. [Note, Poet]. 1615 lad. Welsh. (1663) 
Aivb, Call with your silver tones, that reverend Bardh. 
1627 May Lecax 1, (R.) You bards securely sung your ele- 
gyes [fudistis carmina Bardi), 1780 VurKe Sp. Econ. 
Ref. Wks. 111. 261 The invasion of King Edward and the 
massacre of the bards. 1879 Macrear Ce/¢s ii. 18 The 
Druidic order included..the Bards or ‘Glee-men.’ 

2. In early Lowland Scotch used for: A strolling 
musician or minstrel (into which the Celtic éard 
had degenerated, and against whom many laws 
were enacted); in 16th c. a term of contempt, but 
idealized by Scott by association with 4. 

1449 Act. 6 Fas. // (1597) § 22 Gif there be onie that makis 
them fuilis and are bairdes, or vthers sic like rinnares about. 
1457 /id¢. § 80 Sornares, bairdes, maister-full beggers, or 
feinziet fuiles. ?a1rg00 Acuneth's Stat. in Sir J. Balfour's 
Practicks 680 All vagabundis, fulis, bardis, scudlaris, and 
siclike idill pepill, sall be brint on the cheek. ¢1s0g Duxsar 
Flyting 49 Irsche brybour baird, wyle beggar with thy 
brattis! 1609 Skene Acy. Alag. 135 Feinzied fooles, bairdes, 
rynners about... after sundrie punishments, may be hanged. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. Introd., The last of all the bards 
was he Who sung of Border chivalry. 

3. Applied to the early versifying minstrels or 
poets of other nations, before the use of writing, as 
the Old English géecman, Scandinavian sca/d, etc. 

1623 Cockeram, Bardes, ancient Poets. 1763 J. Brows 
Poetry & Aus. iv. 41 After a certain Period of Civilization, 
the complex Character of Legislator and Bard would sepa- 
rate. 1975 IT. Warton Eng. Poetry 1. Diss. i. 34 Various 
Islandic odes.. which were sung by the Scandinavian bards. 
1855 Mirman Lat. CAr. 11. av. iv. 283 A Teutonic literature 
has begun; the German bards have become Christian poets. 

4. poet. A lyric or epic poct, a ‘singer’; a poet 
generally. [Chiefly aftcr Lucan; quot. 1627 in 1.] 

[1606 Snaks. Ant. & CZ. 1. ii. 16 loo, Hearts, Tongues, 
Figure, Scribes, Bards, Poets, cannot Thinke speake, cast 
write. sing, number: hoo, Flis loueto Anthony.] 1667 Mic- 
ton Pf. L. vu. 34 That wild rout that tore the Thracian 
bard In Rhodopé. 1704 Pore Afessiah 347 The Saviour 
comes, by ancient bards foretold. 1769 Garrick Song Wks. 
1785 Il. 427 For the bard of all bards was a Warwick- 
shire Bard. 1809 Byron (//¢/e) English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. 1834 Cunnincuam Barus (1850) 154/2 The 
character of the Ayrshire bard. 1881 (fit/e) The Bard 
of Avon Birthday Text-book compiled from Shakespeare’s 
Plays and Poems. : 

5. Comd., as bard-crafl, bard-tike. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry § Alus. ix. 168 The first great Bard- 
like Character we meet with [in China] is Confucius. 1808 
Scott Jfarm, Introd. 213 The keener rush of blood That 
throbs through bard in bard-like mood. 18z0 T. MitcHeLi 
Aristop’. I, 205 Ye verse-smiths and bard-mechanicians. 
1840 Browninc Sorded/o 1, 312 Forswearing bard-craft. 

Bard, 54.2 Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 5-6 barde. 
{a. . darde horsc-armour, also ‘a long saddle for 
an ass or mule of canvas’ (Cotgr.); cf. lt. darda 
horse-armour, also pack-saddle, and F. darde/le 
pack-saddle. These, and the existence of a dial. 
F. aubarde, seem to identify the word with Sp. 
and Pg. afbarda pack-saddle, referred by Devic 


to Arab. ico Jl al-bardasah, ie. al the + dar- 


dazah ‘stuffed pack-saddle for ass or mule’ 
(Bocthor), ‘covering placed ovcr the back of a 
beast to alleviate the pressure of a pack-saddle’ 
(Freytag). Whether the Fr. sense ‘defensive ar- 
mour for a horse’ arosc out of this is doubtful. 
Diez has compared ON. dard the beak of a ship, 
bard? a beaked ship, a ‘ram,’ also | poet., a shield. 
Also erroneously called Baru, q.v.] 

1. (Usually 77) A protective covering for the 
breast and flanks of a war-horse, made of inctal 


BARD. 


plates, or of leather set with metal spikes or bosses, 
but sometimes (¢.g. in tournaments) merely oma- 
mental, and made of velvet or other rich stuff. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vin. (1520) 82/2 Stedes .. trapped 
with yron bardes. 1577 HotinsHED Crow. III. 803/1 [The] 
bards of their horsses white veluet. 1611 Gwittim Heraldry 
ly. xv. 232 The Shafron, the Cranet, and the Bard. 1727-51 
CuamBers Cycé. s.v., The barde is an armour of iron or 
leather, wherewith the neck, breast, and shoulders of the 
horse are covered. 1830 James Darsley xix, We shall find 
bards, if we want them. 

2. ~/. Armour composed of metal plates, formerly 
worn by men-at-arms. 

1551 Epwarp VI. Lit. Rewz. (1858) 11. 375 Men of armes 
..some with sleves and hauf cotes, some with bards and 
staves. 1§70 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. Il. 129 A gentleman 
trimlie trapped with bards of steele. 1603 FLorto JZox- 
taigne u. ix. (1632) 225 A compleat French man at armes, 
with all his bards. 

3. Comb. bard-wise adv., as if with bards. 

1§77 HoLinsHED Chron. III. 801/2 The kings spare horsse 
trapped bardwise, with harnesse brodred with bullion gold. 

* By confusion (or misprint) for BARB sd.1 4 

1653 Cousid, Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 24 To cure the Mal- 
lender, Farses, Trunchions, Bards.. in a horse. 

Bard (bad), 5.8 [a. F. darde, in same sense, 
transferred from the armour éarde; see prec.] 


A thin slice of bacon used to cover a fowl, etc. 

1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. s.v. Neats Tongue, Bards or 
thin Slices of Bacon.. Having covered the Tongues with 
other Beef-Stakes and Bacon Bards. 1736 Baitey Housel. 
Dict., Bards, broad slices of Bacon, with which pullets, ca- 
pons, etc... are sometimes covered before they are roasted. 

Bard (baid), v.1; also 6 baird, bayrd. [a. F. 
barde-r (15th c.), f. darde Barp s6.2 and 3.] 

1. To arm or caparison (a horse or man) with 
bards. (Chiefly in pa. pple.; cf. BARDED.) 

@ 1521 Helyas in Thoms £. EZ. Pr. Romi. (1858) 111, 83 A 
good and mighty courser well barded and trapped. 1629 
Hotranp Xexoph. Cyrop. (1632) 71 To unloose the horses.. 
to bridle them. .also to bard them. 1805 Scott Las?. ALiustr. 
1, xxix, Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen; For he was 
barded from counter to tail. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVIIIL. 
775 Lhe gallant bay charger barded with steel. 

2. To cover (a fowl, etc.) with slices of bacon. 

1665 Mourret & Benn. Health's [mipr. (1746) 117 Whether 
roast Meat be best..larded, barded, scorch’d or basted. 
1884 Puittis Browne in Girl’s Own P, June 491/2 Cooks who 
are afraid to lard the breasts of game or poultry frequently 
content themselves with barding the same. 

+ Bard, v.2 Ods. 
Bars v. and Bearp.] To clip;=Bars z. 2. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 61 To bard or beard wooll, is to 
cut the head and neck from the other part of the Fleece. 
1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 207 To Bard, or beard 
wool, extremitates vellerum tondere, 

+ Bard, #f/. 2. Obs. [short for BARDED ; perh. 
influenced by BARRED.]=BarDED 1, 2, BARBED 2, 

1581 StywarpD Martial Discip. u. 127 The armed men, as 
well bard as light. 1609 Hottanp Ammm. Marcel xvi. x. 63 
On bard horses [cataphracti eguites}.. harnessed all over 
with good corselets, and bard about {cézc¢/] with guards of 
steele. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (1631) 11 Rich Sadles for 
the Light-horse and the Bard. 

+Bardan(e. Ods. rare. [a. F. bardane ‘the 
Clote, burre-docke, or great burre; the noisome, 
and stinking vermine, called, a Punie’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. The burdock. 

€1250 in Wright Voc. (W.) /557 Laffa, bardane, clote. 

2. A bug. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armorie 11.52 All his body is roughe and 
sharpe, as the bodie of a Bardan. 

+ Barda‘sh. Oés. Also 6 bardass 6-7 bar- 
dasso, 7 -assa, -achio. [a. F. dardache, cogn. 
with It. dardascia, Sp. bardajo, -axo; perh. ad. 


Arab. oon bardaj slave.] A catamite, ‘cinzedus.’ 


1548 Tuomas fal. Dict., Zanzeri, bardasses. 1600 O. E. 
Repl. Libel 1. ii. 43 Publikely maintaining bardassaes and 
concubines. 1653 Urounart Raédelais in. xxv, Bardachio 
that thou art! 1721 Mrs. Centiivre Plat. Lady Epil. 190 
With your false Calves, Bardash, and Fav'rites. 

Hence Bardashing, wd/. sb. Obs. 

1678 Butcer /7/ud. 11.1. 278 Raptures of Platonick Lashing, 
And chast Contemplative Bardashing. 

Barded (bauded), ss/. a. [f. Barp v.+-ED.] 
Armed, caparisoned, or covered with bards. 

tsor Doucias Pel. Hox. 1. xlvii, A bardit curser stout and 
bald. 1535 CoverDate Yoel ii. 4 Theyare to loke vpon like 
bayrded horses, 1596 Danetr Comines’ Hist. Fr. (1614) 298 
Two thousand men of armes barded. 1795 Soutney Yoax 
of Arc v1. 300 A man-at-arms upon a barded steed. 1880 
Disraett Exdyn2, lix. 267 The bells of a barded mule an- 
nounced the Jester. ; 

© By confusion or misprint for BARBED. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. v. 41/3 If the Scolopendra 
have suckt-in The sowr-sweet morsell with the barded Pin, 

+ Bardel(le. Os. rare. [a. F. bardelle (= 
It. bardella): see BARD 56.2] A pack-saddle. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne. xlviii. (1632) 158 here is nothing 
accounted more base. . than to use saddles or bardels. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Sufp., Bardelle.. denotes a saddle made 
in form of a great saddle, but only of cloth stuffed with 
straw, and tied tight down with packthread, without cither 
leather, wood or iron. 

Bardesanist (baide'sanist). [ad. med.L. Bar- 
desanista.] A member of the heretical sect founded 
in the 2nd century by Bardesanes, of Edessa in 
Mesopotamia, who, in addition to Manichaan 


{app. due to confusion of © 
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views of good and evil, held that primeval man 
had an ethereal body, which was through sin en- 
closed in a gross camal one, and that redemption 
consists in being divested of the latter and restored 
to the former. Hence Barde‘sanism. 

1674 Hickman “fist. Quinguart. 18 This matter of Mani- 
cheism and Bardesanism. 1751 in CHamBERS Cyc. 

Bardess (ba‘idés). rare. [f. Barn 53.1 +-nss.] 
A female bard, a poetess. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 657 ‘The Living Bardesses of 
Britain.’ 1879 Faw. Her. 22 Nov. 55/1 Her daughter was 
a ‘Bardess.’ : 

Bardian (ba-idiain), a. 
Of or belonging to bards. 

1652 Gaute JMJagastrom, 338 Their bardian odes. 

Bardic (baudik), a. [f. as prec.+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the character of, bards. 

1775 I. Warton Exg. Poetry 1. Diss. i. 51 x0¢e, An argu- 
ment of the bardic institution being fetched from the east. 
1803 W. Taytor in Aux. Rev. 1. 261 The druidic or bardic 
order among the Cimbri. 1876 GreEN Short Hist. iv. § 1 
160 The court of Llewelyn was crowded with bardic singers. 

Barding (bi-sdin), 747. sd. [fe Barb v.1 or 56.2 + 
-ING1,] Warlike or ornamental covering of a horse. 

1536 BELLENDENE Crov. Scot. 25 (Jam.) Bellis that hang 
on thair bardyngis. 1834 Prancuét Brit. Costume 144 The 
bardings of his horse .. are similarly blazoned. 

Bardish (baudif), a. [f. Barp s4.1+-1su.] 

1. Of or belonging to bards. (Rather deprecia- 
tory.) 

1612 SELDEN in Drayton Poly-olb, A ij, Incredible reports, 
and Bardish impostures. «1790 Warton Poems 78 
(Jop.) One of the bardish traditions about Stonehenge. 

2. Sc. Rude, insolent; cf. Barpy. Oés. 

@ 1662 R. Battie Lett. (1775) I. 311 (Jam.) The rest of that 
day [was]..mispent with the altercation of that bardish 
man Mr. D, Dogleish. _ 

Bardism (ba-idiz’m). [f.as prec.+-1su.] The 
system, doctrine, or principles of bards. 

1716 M. Davies A¢h. Brit. 11. 191 Welsh poetick Bardism 
is best cultivated in the lonicks of Merionethshire. 1863 
Reader No. 30. 75 That native Bardism which had been 
part and arcel of the aboriginal Druidism. 

+Bardist, Os. rare. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] An 
adherent or follower of the bards. 

1588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. 84 Neither Persian 
Magician .. nor French Druyde or Bardist. 

Bardlet (baidlét). [See -Let,] =next. 

1867 Athenzunt No. 2062. 587/2 The gossamer conceits of 
our bardlet. 1883 R. Noet in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 716 
That the Universe is..‘a suck and a sell’.. is..the en- 
couraging strain of our latest bardlets. 

Bardling (baidlin). [f. as prec.+-Linc.] A 
young or inexperienced poet ; a poetaster. 

1813 G. Corman Br. Grins, Vagaries Vind. liv, The bard- 
ling who in afternoons Warbles his published lays to melting 


[f. Barb 56.1 + -1aN.] 


tunes. 1858 Baitey 4ge 64 So woe to you young bardlings 
scant of brains. : 
| Bardocucu'llus. Os. [LJ] <A Gallic 


peasant’s woollen cloak, with a hood or cowl, wom 
also by monks. Hence Bardocucullated (= F. 


bardococullé), wearing a cowled cloak. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 225 A Bardocullus, that is, a Shep- 
heard’s ragged and weather-beaten cloake. 1708 Motreux 
Raéelais v. iti, These monkhawks whom you see bardocu- 
cullated with a Bag. 

Bardship. [f. Barp 54.1+-sarp.] The office, 
dignity, or personality of a bard; cf. lordshzp. 

1787 Burns Border Tour (Globe) 569 The Captain.. showed 
a particular respect to my bardship. 1811 Byron Hints 
Srom Hor. 478 Boys shall hunt your bardship up and down. 

Bardy (ba‘idi), 2. Sc. [Origin uncertain: perh. 
f. Barb sé.1 sense 2.) Bold-faced, defiant ; auda- 
cious, pert. Hence Ba‘rdily adv., Ba'rdiness. 

1788 R. Gattoway Poews 202 (Jam.) Shun the pert and 
bardy dame, Whose words run swiftly void of sense. 7é2d. 64 
They, bardily, and hardily, Fac’d home or foreign foe. 
1826 J. Witson Noct. Amr. Wks. 1855 I. 118 Haudin up 
the..chin o’ him in a maist bardy and impertinent manner. 

Bare (bée1), a., adv., sb. Forms: 1 beer, 3 bar, 
4-5 baar (5-8 Sc. bair), 2- bare. [Common 
Teut.: OE. der (=OS., OHG., MHG. dar, MDu. 
baer, G. and Du. daar, ON. berr, Da. Sw. bar):— 
OTeut. *daz-0z, cogn. w. Lith. dasas, OSlav. dosi 
barefoot ; Aryan *édhos-és, The original short 
vowel is lengthened in mod.Eng., Du., and Ger.] 

A. adj. I. Without covering. 

1. Of the body or its parts: Unclothed, naked, nude. 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. (Grein) 783 Bare hie zesAwon heora 
lichoman. 1297 R. Guouc. 514 Manie in hor bare fless hom 
late croici vaste. ¢1386 CHaucER Ax¢s. 7.900 On hir bare 
knees adoun they falle. c1go0o Destr. Troy xxx. 12269 
Founden bare in his bed. 1596 Suaxs. AZerch. V.1v. i. 252 
Lay bare your bosome. 1611 Bisre /sa. xvii. 2 Make bare 
the legge, vncouer the thigh. 19713 STEELE Evglishw. No. 
1.2 He filled my Hat..and then put it upon my bare Head. 
1853 Arad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 229 Robbers, who stripped him as 
bare as my hand. : 

b. Stripped to the shirt or other under-garment ; 
cf. naked, Gr. yupves. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. 161 Bare in serke and breke Isaac 
oway fled. 1866 KincsLtey Hevew. xiv. 181 You bid him go 
and fight in his bare shirt. 

te. Bare eye: cf. ‘naked eye.’ Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 18 Whose whole bulk to the 
bare eye is quite indiscernable. 1790 Imison Sch, Art. I. 
263 Holds his finger... between his tare eye and an object. 


BARE. 


2. With the 
HEADED. 

¢1386 CuauceR Pro/, 685 Dischevele, sauf his cappe, he 
rood al bare. 1596 SHaxs. Alerch. V. 11. ix. 44 How many 
then should couer that stand bare? 1633 G. HERBERT CA. 
Porch. \xviii, When once thy foot enters the church, be bare. 
1674 CLarenvon Hist. Red. I1I.xvi. 594 They all stood bare, 
whilst the Heraulds proclaim'd the King. 

3. fig. Unconcealed, undisguised, open to view. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. v. 46 Ah ne & bzr-suinnigo dis 
doas? 1526 Tinpae /7eé. iv. 13 All thynges are naked and 
bare unto the eyes off hym. 1671 Mitton Samson go2 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear! 1781 Cowrer 
Charity 494 He hides behind a magisterial air His own 
offences, and strips others bare. 1827 Kesre Chr, Y. 4S. 
Lent xii, Bare to the rude world’s withering view. 

4. Of natural objects, as earth, heavens, trees : 
Without such covering as they have at other times, 
e.g. without vegetation, clouds, bark, foliage, etc. 

c885 K. Acerep Boeth, xxxiv. § 10 Sumna on cludum, 
sumne on barum sondum. c1175 Law:b, Hom. 181 Durh 
ane godliese wude in-to ane bare felde. @1300 Cursor 
4AM, 1321 Braunches ..o bark al bare. 1523 FiTzHERB. 
Surv. xxxv. (1539) 54 They wylle eate the grounde moste 
barest. 1611 Biste Yoel i. 7 He hath.. barked my figge 
tree: he hath made it cleane bare. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5827/1 The Country between the two Armies being eaten 
bare. 1806 Worpsw. Ode /imzort. 13 The Moon doth with 
delight Look round her when the heavens are bare. 1862 
Stantey Few, Ch. (1877) 1. ii. 22 Hills which are now bare 
were then covered with forest. ‘ ; 

5. Of persons and animals: Stripped of a natural 
covering ; deprived of hair, wool, flesh, etc.; bald. 

@1300 Cursor M. 5165 His heued it was all bar for eild. 
1387 Trevisa AH/igden I. 115 Golgotha is to menynge a baar 
scolle. c1450 HeNryson Zale of Dog 112 The Scheip .. 
Nakit and bair, syne to the feild couth pas. 59x SHaks. 
Two Gent, 1. i. 36 The bare scalpe of Robin Hoods fat 
Fryer. 1783-94 BLake Chéneney-sqw. 7 When your head’s 
Pate, You know that the soot cannot spoil your white 

air. 

6. Wanting appropriate covering, equipment, or 
array ; unfurnished, uncovered. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 139 Bare eord to bedde, and hard 
ston to bolstre. c1420 Sir Amadace xiv, For his mete he 
wold not spare, Burdes in the halle were neuyr bare. c 1600 
Rob. Hood (Ritson) xvi. 44 When others cast in their bated 
hooks, The bare lines into the sea cast he. 1607 Topsett 
Four. Beasts 240 It is good to use your horse to backing 
both saddled and bare. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 
I. 1v. 254 Fain to lie upon the bare boards. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of L.1. xi, Nor were these earth-born Castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair. 

b. Without armour or weapons, unarmed. ? Oés. 

1zos Lay. 17346 Pa Irisce weoren bare. c1340Gaw.& Gr. 
Aut. 277 If pou craue batayl bare, Here faylez pou not to 
fy3t. 1549 CHEKE Hurt. Sedit. (1641) 25 Yee.. hewed him 
bare, whom yee could not hurt armed. 1604 SHAks. O7%, 1. 
ili. 175 Men do their broken Weapons rather vse, Then their 
bare hands. 

e. Of cloth: Napless, threadbare. Of weapons: 
Unsheathed. Bare foles in Naut.: masts with no 
sails set. 

[c1386 CHAucerR Prol. 260 With thredbare cope, as is a 
poure scolere.] 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, viii. Pream., Course 
Clothes .. bare of Threde. r591 SHans. Tzvo Gent. u.iv. 45 
Their bare Liueries. 1604 — O7¢d. v. i. 3 Weare thy good 
Rapier bare. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Sup. s.v., A cloth is 
said to be bare or naked, when the nap is too short. 1780 
Coxe Russ. Disc. 130 Drove 24 hours under bare Bic. 
1855 Tennyson Lt. Brigade, Flash’d all their sabres bare. 

IT. Stripped of surroundings, contents, property. 

+ 7. Detenceless, unprotected, deserted. Oés. 

1297 R. Grouc. 388 Pe wule hii were in Normandye & 
Engelond so bare. c1400 Destr. Troy 1v. 1320 So bare 
leuyt, Vmfoldyng with his fos pat he ne fle might. 1551 
Epw. VI. Zét, Rew. (1858) Il. 353 If he found a bare 
company .. to set upon them. 

+ 8. Laid waste, desolate. Ods. 

c1z05 St. Edm. King 20 in E. &. P. (1862) 87 Robbede al 
pat he fond & makede pane toun bar. 3374 CHAUCER Axel, 
& Arc. 62 So desolate stode Thebes and so bare. 1593 SHAKS. 
Lucr.1741 Like a late-sack’d island .. Bare and unpeopled. 
1642 Mitton Sou. viii, To save the Athenian walls from 
ruin bare. ; . ee: 

9. Without possessions, destitute, indigent, needy ; 
scantily furnished. Const. of, rarely zz: see b. 

1z0g Lay, 3420 pat ich bare sitte, wunnen birzued. c1280 
Sarmun 44in £, £. P, (1862) 5 He nel no3t leue his eir al 
bare. c1480 Childe Bristowe 554 in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864)131 
First was riche and sitthen bare. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 
1084 As bare as Job. 1755 SmotteTr Quix. (1803) I, 233 
Bare I was born, and bare I remain. 1827 Kesie Chr. Y. 
Sexages. ix, Yet mercy hath not left us bare. 

b. c1220 Bestiary 144in O. E. ALisc. 5 Danne Se neddre 
is.. bare of his brest atter. c1380 Sir Merumb, 1641 Of 
blisse yam al bare. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrioz. 1. (1736) 16 
Weare bare in Historical Particulars. 1865 CartyLe /7edk. 
Gt. ILL. 1x. vit. 127 Old Father Margraf .. does always keep 
us frightfully bare in money. 1883 Cz. Times 9 Nov. 813/2 
Lutheranism is more bare of the attribute of saintliness than 
any other creed held by a large body of Christians. 

10. Destitute or defective in various other re- 
spects: a. Without contents, empty. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeless wv. 21 No ping y-lafte but the 
bare baggis. a1700 Drypen(J.)A baretreasury. Nursery 
Rime, Mother Hubberd, When she got there the cupboard 
was bare. ’ : 

+b. Poor in quality, paltry, worthless. Ods. 

I Lancu. Rick. Redeless ay fe So blynde and so ballid 
and bare was pe reson. ¢1400 Destr. Troy v1. 2502 Soche 
bargens are bytter, pat hafe a bare end. 1592 SHaks. Ver. 
& Ad. 188 What bare excuses makest thou to be gone. 1596 
—1 ffen, JV, m. ii. 13 Such poore, such bare .. attempts. 


head uncovered. arch. = BaRe- 


BARE. 


ec. Without literary or artistic effect; bald, meagre, 
unadorned. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 74 Cornelius translated it.. but 
he brought it so breff, and so bare leuyt, bat no lede might 
have likyng to loke perappon. 1597 Morey /utrod. Mus. 
84 In long resting the harmonie seemeth bare. 1798 FERRIAR 
Eng. EHistor. in [lustr. Sterne 248 ‘The bare line of general 
narration is so happily ornamented. 

+d. Simple, without luxury; unpolished, rude. 

1583 Stuppes Anat, Adbus. uu. 72 Better it is to haue bare 
feeding than none at all. c1g96 Spenser (J.) Yet was their 
manners then but bare and plain. 1603 Kwnottes /ist. 
Turks (1621) 76 This bare Northren people {the ‘T’artars]. 

+e. Bare wind in Nau¢.: one too much ahead to 
fill the sails well; scant. Ods. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1744/4 This morning sailed the whole 
Fleet... with a bare Wind at N.W. and by N. 1691 fdrd. 
No. 2671/4 Having but a bare Wind, and little of it. 1694 
Lutrrett Brief Nel. 111. 320 The whole fleet was out of 
sight, with a bare wind at North, 

III. Without anything of the nature of addition. 

11. Without addition, mere, simple; — and no- 
thing elsex—only. are contract in Law: an un- 
conditional promise or surrender. 

c1200 Moral Ode 137 in Lamb. Hom. 167 Hefde he bon 
per enne dei oder twa bare tide. ¢1315 SuoreNAM 35 Man 
moje isaued be Thor3 bare repentaunce. 1393 Gower Conf 
II. 286, I set it at no more accompt, Than wolde a bare 
straw amount. 1577 HanMER Anc, Eccl. Hist, (161g) 104 
They taught Christ to be..but a bare Man. 1633 G. 
Hersert Love Unkn. 40 in Temple 122 Many drunk Pare 
wine. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 211 Bare contract, or naked 
promise, is where a man bargaineth or selleth his lands, or 
goods..and there is no recompence appointed to him for the 
doing thereof. . This is a naked contract, and voyd in Law. 
1697 C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 109 Who can do you 
hurt by bare looking on you. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 69. 
5 Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare Necessaries of 
Life. 1769 Funius Lett. xiii. 56 A bare contradiction will 
have no weight. 1844 Lp. Broucuam Byrt?t. Const. xix. § 6 
(1862) 373 A bare majority of seven to five. : 

+12. From the idea of completeness in itself ; 


Sheer, absolute, very, actual. Ods. A 

1205 Lay. 20876 Ich habbe hine idriuen { to ban bare dz@e. 
@ 1330 Stve Degarré 561 Thei he be the bare qued, He schal 
a-doune. c1goo Destr. Troy xxiv. 9682 With strong batell 
& brem till the bare night. /ézd. 10805 Born to be burghe 
in the bare tyme, Honerable Ector in armes to helpe. 

IV. Comb. a. specially bare-arse, dial. name 
of the Little Grebe ; ¢o go 02 bare-board, to play 
without a stake on the gaming-table; bare-bone, 
a lean, skinny person; bare-man, obs, term in Sc. 
Law for a bankrupt or ‘broken’ man. 

b. adjs. formed by bare qualifying a sb., as dare- 
breech, -leg, -limb, bare-weight (also adv.: see 11), 
BARE-FOOT, -HEAD, equivalent in sense to ¢. para- 
synthetic adjs. formed on prec. + -ED, as bare-armed, 
(having the arms bare), dare-breeched, -chested, 
legged, -throated, -walled. 4. ppl. adjs. in which 
bare acts as a verbal complement, as dare-ditten, 
-€AlEN, -ERAWH, -Worn. 

a. 1655 Futter Ch. Hést, v1. vii. § 3 IE. 493 Tovye ready 
silver with the King of Spaine, when he .. was fain to go on 
bare-board. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 358 Heere comes 
leane Jacke, heere comes bare-bone. 1581 Acts Yas. VJ 
(1597) §110 To hound out bair-men and vagabounds, to the 
attempting of sik foull..enormities. 1609 SKENE Reg. May. 
Table 66 Bairman..is he quha makes cession of his gudes 
and geir to his creditours. @1763 SHENSTONE Ess. Wks. 
(1765)172 A Miser, if honest, can be only honest bare-weight. 
1801 Han. More HW&s. VIII. 248 Such bare-weight protest- 
ants prudently condition for retaining the Popish doctrine 
of indulgences. 

b. 1205 [see Bareroor]. 1483 Cath. Angel. 21/1 Barlege, 
incaligatus. 1§77 StanyHurRsT Descr. fred. in [folinsh. V1. 
51 Such barebreech brats as swarme in the English pale. 
1583 — £neid 137 Baerlym swartye Pyracmon. 1587 
Cens. Loyall Subj, (Collier) 25 Bareleg and barefoot they 
wandred. 

C. c1350 JV 2l2. Palerne 2767 A barlegged bold boie. 1562 
J. Heywoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 16 To beg a breeche of a 
bare arst man, 1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 289 He would 
go out bare-necked to the waste. 1595 Oks Fohn v. ii. 
177 In his fore-head sits A bare-rib’d death. 1647 R. 
STAPYLTON Fuvenal 209 Then must bare-finger’d {=ringless} 
Pollio beg or fast. 1814 Scott iav. xv, Four bare-legged 
dairy-maids. 1828 — F. 17. Perth vi, These bare-breeched 
Dunniewassals. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 403 Stately 
maidens and bare-chested youths. 

. 1577 tr. Budiinger's Decades Pref., Ministers .. bare 
bitten of their Patrons. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. 
(16321 96 A subject, common, bare-worne, and wyer-drawne. 
1605 SHAks. Leary, iii. 122 By Treasons tooth bare-gnawne. 
1627 May Lucan 1x. 7 On their bare-eaten ground. 1770 
Gotpso. Des. Vil/. 308 Ev'n the bareworn common is denied. 

B. adv. [cf. Sw. dara only, Ger. daar] 

+1. Thoroughly, completely. (Cf. A.12.) Obs. rare. 

1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 465 Set breued watz hit ful bare, A 
meruayl among bo menne, 

2. With numeral adjs.: No more than, at most ; 
scarcely, BARELY. arch. or Obs. 

c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1573 Out-taken bare two & penne 
he brydde. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 46 Errors.. 
of bare 80 yeres continuans. 1678 Otway Fricndsh. in F. 
24 As hot-headed with my bare two Bottles, as a drunken 
Prentice. 1716 Lond. Gas. 5410/4 Weighs bare ten Grains, 

+ C. sb. [the adj. used adbsol.] Obs. 


+1. A naked part of the body; the bare skin. 

¢1300 S?. Brandan 612 And helede al aboute his bodi, nas 
ther no bar on him bileved. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5821 
Hit shot prough..pe shire maile, to be bare of be body. 
1526 TinpaLe J/ark xiv. 51 Cloothed in linnen apon the 
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bare. 1611 Beaum & FL. Aug §& No Av. 45 If ever 1 
touch’d any bare of her. 

Sig. c1600 MARsToN (in Webster), You have touched the 
very bare of truth, 

+ 2. A bare space or place. Obs. 

1683-4 Gt. Frost (1844) Introd. 19 Her [Thames’] watry 
green [shou’d] be turn’d into a bare, 1706 Purtiirs, Bare, 
a Place without Grass, made smooth to Bowl in. 

Bare (be), v. [OE. *tartan (in abarian), 
f. ber BARE a.; cf. also dgrian, ON. bera, OHG. 
barén.] 

1. trans. To make or lay bare, uncover, open to 
view ; to unsheathe (a weapon). 

@ 1000 Beowulf 2482 Benc-belu beredon. @1300 Cursor M. 
1878 Porow a fowel .. may we knaw if erp barid be. 
61420 Pallad. on EHxsb. 1. 14 Vhe pith to bare is not thaire 
kynde. 1601 Suaxs. Feud. C. 1. iti. 49 And thus vnbraced .. 
Haue bar'd my Bosome tothe Thunder-stone. @1725 Pore 
Odyss. xix. 526 His tusks .. the sinewy fibres tore, And 
bared the bone. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5 (1882) 197 
Earl Warrenne bared arusty sword. 1884 Tennyson Sccket 
133 He bows, he bares his head. 

2. jig. To disclose, reveal, make manifest. 

[c 1000 ELFRIc Yoshua ii. 20 Gif 4 abarast ure sprace.] 
¢1250 Gen. & Ex, 1912 His fader he it gan vn-hillen & baren. 
e1325 £. £. Addit. P.B.1149 Pat watz bared in Babyloyn. 
a16s2 Brome Crty Wit iv. u, To fall out and bare one 
anothers secrets. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 390 Tear off reserve, 
and bare my swelling heart. 1822 B. Cornwatt ¥xlian 
Ages They did bare the secrets of the grave. 

. To strip, divest. Const. of, from. 

c1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xx, Vntyll a 
soule can..baren [bareyn 1533] hym from all the good dedes 
that he dooth. 1443 Hen. VI in Enis Orig. Lett. 1. 34 1. 80 
Werres .. haue bared vs gretely of tresore. 1563 SACKVILLE 
Myrr. Mag. \nduct. 2 With blustring blastes had al ybared 
the treen. 1857 Livincstone 7'rav. xix. 367 He quite bared 
his garden in feeding us. 1858 J. MARTINEAU Stud. Chr. 42 
Stripped of every disguise, and bared of all that is con- 
ventional. 

Bare, obs. form of Boar, BEAR. 

Bareback (béo1bek), a., a/v. = BARE-BACKED 2. 

b. As aaj. with noun of action. 

1562 J, HEywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 24 Where saddles 
lacke Better ride on a pad, than on the horse bare backe. 
Afod. The renowned bareback rider. 

Bare-backed (béo1bekt), z. [see BARE a. 6,] 

1. With the back barc. 


1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. mi. vii, Some barefooted, some 
almost bare-backed. 

2. esp. Of a horse: Without saddle, unsaddled ; 
also with ride as adv. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis. 123 A Horse.. not 
bare-backt .. but with those trappings which the kings there 
did vse. 1854 J. SterHENS Centr. Amer, 277 Mounted ona 
bare-backed horse. 

| Bareca, -ka (bar@ki). [a. Sp. dareca, bar- 
rica; cf. BARRICO.] Asmall cask or keg, a BREAKER. 

1773 in Hawkesworth Voy. X. 439 Barecas, or small casks 
which are filled at the head. 1867 SmytH Satlor’'s Word- 
bk., Barcka. 1875 Beprorp Satlor’s Pocket-bk. v. 155 A 
Bareca for Beacon should be fitted as a buoy. 

Bared (bée:d). ffi. a. [f. Bare v. +-ED.] 

1. Made bare, exposed to view, naked, nude. 

@1300 {see Bare 7 1.] 1552 Hutroet, Bared, nudatus. 
1583 BaBINGTON Coprmandmt. (1590) 432 As good Sem and 
fepheth did to their bared father. 1842 Tennyson none 
137 Her clear and bared limbs. : 

3. Stripped, denuded, cleared of covering. 

1382 Wyciir Nu. xx. 19 Bi the beryd weye [Vulg. v/a 
trita| we shulen goon. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Feb. 112 
His bared boughes were beaten with stormes. 1825 WATER- 
ton Wander, 1. i. 88 A rood or two of bared ground. 

Barefaced (béeifzist), a. (in use sometimes 
approaching an adv.; cf. BAREFOOT, -#D). 

41. With the face uncovered: fence a. with no 
hair on the face, beardless, whiskcrless, also fig. ; 
b. without mask or vizard. 

tsg0 Suaks, Mids. N. 1. it. 100 Some of your French 
Crownes haue no haire at all, and then you will play bare- 
fac’d. 1602 — Ham, 1v. v. 164 They bore him bare fac’d on 
the Beer. @176z2 Lapy Montacue Lett. xcii. 151 The.. 
ball, to which he has invited a few bare-faced, and the whole 
town en masque. 1869 BLrackMorE Lorna D. vii. 37 Under 
the foot of a barefaced hill. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 485/2 
Though others be by whiskers graced, A lawyer can't be too 
barefaced [{cf. 3a]. 

2. Unconcealed, undisguised, avowed, open. arch. 

1605 Suaxs. JZacé. 11. i. 119 Though I could With bare- 
fac’d power sweepe him frommy sight. 1687 R. LestRANGE 
Answ. Diss.1, 1 have liv'd Open and Barefac’d .. 1 will not 
Dye in a Disguise. 1766 tr. Beccaria’s Ess. Crimes xx. 
(1793) 77 The assaults of barefaced and open tyranny. 

3. Hence by gradual pejoration: Audacious, im- 
pudent, shameless: a. of persons, b. of actions, etc. 

& @1674 CLARENDON fist. Reb. (1704) INT. xin. 365 They 
bareticed ownid all that the Commissioners had propounded. 
1720 Ozett Vertot'’s Rom. Rep. V1. xin. 260 That Czsar 
was invading the Public Liberty, barefac’d. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist iti, ‘Of all the artful and designing orphans .. you 
are one of the most bare-facedest.’ 

b. 1712 Appison Sfcct. No 458 » 7 Hypocrisy is not so 
pernicious as bare-faced Irreligion. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C, xx. 207 Indignant at the barefaced lie. 

Ba‘refacedly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
barefaced manner; openly, shamelessly. 

1684 Burnet tr. Alore’s Utop. 56 In Courts... a man must 
bare-facedly approve of the worst Councils. 1865 CartyLe 
Fredk. Gt. WV. xu. xi. 244 Barefacediy unjust. 


Ba‘refacedness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Open- 
ness, effrontery, shamelessness. 


Ina 


BARELY. 


@1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. 1. 1. 117 They resorted .. to 
Mass.. with the same Barefacedness, 1825 Cossetr Aur, 
Rides 427 Vhe barefacedness of the lie. 

Barefoot (be-sfut), a. and adv. Rarely 5-6 
barefeet (//.). [OE. bert, carly ME. darfot ; 
cf. ON. berfattr adj. LG. barfet, G. barfusz. 
See Bare a. 1V.] With the feet bare or nakcd, 
without shoes or stockings on: a. as adj., passing 
(with verbs of motion) into b. adz. 

@. ¢c1000 Peccat. Med. \Bosw.) Berf6t, xudipes. 1205 
Lay. 8843 Sone he dude hine bar-fot [1250 bareuot]. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 6072 Lok bat pai be scod ilkan..and barfote 
nan. 1892 SHAKS. Kom. & Ful. v. ii. 5 Going to find a bare- 
foote Brother out. 1679 A/tst, Fetzer 38 The Covent of the 
3are-foot Friers. 1818 J. Hoprousr Hist. fllustr. 253 The 
Emperor .. undertook a barefoot pilgrimage to Mount Gar- 
ganus. 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 43 Burns, whose bare- 
foot Muse got the color in her cheeks by vigorous exercise 
in all weathers. : 

b. c12z30 Ancr. R. 420 Ine sumer..to gon and sitten 
baruot, ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 349 Thy Temple in 
Delphos wol I barefoot seke, 1483 Caxton Goil. Leg, 249/2 
Blessid chyldren.. haue gone upon the coles brennyng bar- 
feet. 1562 J. HEvwoop /’rov, & LE pigr. (1867) 37 Who waitth 
for dead men shoen, shall go long barefoote. 1692 SouTu 
12 Serm.(1697) 1. 40 He that thinks to expiate a sin by going 
barefoot, does the Penance of a Goose. 1856 Frouve //tst. 
Eng. 1. 81 Henry walked barefoot through the streets. 

Ba‘re-foo:ted, 2. [f. prec. +-rp.]=prec, and 
more frequently uscd by reccnt writers. 

& ¢1530 Lo. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt.(1814)268 Chanons, 
preestes, and clarkes.. all barefoted. 1598 Haktuyt (oy. 
I. 109 Wee stoode.. bare-footed and bare-headed. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. . 46 The Preacher was a bare- 
footed Franciscan. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 123 
Picturesque barefooted lasses. 

. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 104 The greatest part go bare- 
footed. 1847 Loner, £z. 11. i, Thusdid that poor soul wander 
.. Bleeding, barefooted over the shards and thorns. 

|| Barége (barez). [Fr.; from Baréges or Bar- 
rége, a village in the Hautes Pyrénées, France.] 

1. A light, silky dress-fabric, resembling gauze, 
originally madc at Baréges. 

1851 Zymes 4 Apr. 11,2 Barege shawls and silks. 1864 
Linnet's Trial 1. 1. iv. 258 Miss Carr wore a slate-coloured 
barége. ; 

2. A mineral water obtained at Baréges. Hence 
Barégin(e, a glairy organic substance found in 
many mineral waters after exposure to the air. 

1811 Hoover Afed. Dict., Barege waters are remarkable 
for avery smooth soapy feel. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem.1. 500 

3aregin is in the moist state a transparent, gelatinous, nearly 
colourless substance .. When dried, it forms a horny mass. 

Barehead (beeshed), a. and adv. arch. =ncxt. 

€1320 Song Merct 75 in FE. &. P. (1862) 120 Barehed and 
barefot gan I go. ¢1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) 11. 147 Stond 
bare hed, ye beggars! 1622 Rowtanps Good Newes 25 
Barehead curtesie doth entertaine My worship with What 
Jacke you. 1854 Blackw. Mag. LX XVI. 424 He was obliged, 
barehead, to seek pardon from the injured party. 

Bare-headed (béeshe:déd), a. and adv. ff. 
prec.: see BARE @. IV; cf. barefoot(ed.] With the 
head uncovered, ¢sf. as a token of respect. Hence 
Bare-headedness. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 288 He was 
fayre & gracyous, and he was bare heded. 1601 WEEVER 
Mirr. Mart., Sir J. Oldcastle Ded., 1 was contented he 
should stand bare-headed to these churlish times. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 39 P1 You shall see an Earl walk bare- 
headed to the Son of the meanest Artificer. 1822 Scotr 
Wiged iii, 1 was a bare-headed girl at the time. @ 1656 
Be. Hatt AXem. 237 (L.) Bareheadedness was in Corinth.. 
a token of honour. 

+Barehide. Os. Also 5-6 barhide, 7 beare- 
hide. ?A hide with the hair removed, or one un- 
dressed. 

¢ 1450 in Wicker oc. /567 Barusta, barhyde. /575 Co- 
ristertum, barhyde. 1§§2 Act 5 4 6 Edw. VJ, xv.§ 2 Leather 
Pots, Tankards, Barhides, or any other Wares of Leather. 
1611 FLorio, Spazzacouerta,a great hide to couer cartes, in 
Court we call them beare-hides. 1687 Ord. R. Househ. 394 For 
trunks, chests, hampers, barehides . . and also for little carts. 

Bareish, variant spelling of BarisH a. 

Barel, obs. form of BARREL, 

Barely (béali), adv. [f. Bare a.+-Ly2.] 

1. Nakedly, without covering, nudely. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 21/1 Barely, véi nakydly. 1570 Leyixs 
Manip. /1o1 Barely, zxde. 1601 Suaxs. Adl's Well ww. ii. 
18 You barely leaue our thornes to pricke our selues. 

Openly, without disguise or conccalment, 
clearly, plainly. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. John xvi. 29 Nu.. bxrlice Su spreces. 
1352 Minot Poems iti. (1795) 38 Thaire leders may thai 
barely ban. @ 1670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 549 Here is 
the Resurrection of our Saviour barely and posilively af- 
firmed. 1875 Stuses Const. Hist. Il. xvii. 604 When the 
question is put barely before them they avoid committing 
themselves. Ais 

+3. Without qualification or reserve, uncondition- 
ally; wholly,completely; absolutely, positively. Ods. 

¢1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 548, | am boun to pe bur barely to 
morne, To seche pe gome of be grene. e¢1400 Destr, Trvy 
XN1Xx. 12090 He besit hym barly pe burde forto seche. 2d. 
XXv. 10432 A space for his spilt men spedely to graue, And 
bryng hom to berynes, barly no more. ¢ 1425 WyNTOUN 
Cron, vu. v. 125 Bot [= unless] barly pat pe Patrowne Suld 
gyve. hys Presentatyowne. 

4. Merely, simply, only. arch. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 526 Not barely in 
word, but truly in deed. 1682 Norris //ierocles 8g Good- 
ness of action does not consist barely in not sinning, 1712 


BARENESS. 


Hucues Sfect, No. 467 ? 8 Instructive, as well as barely 
agreeable. 1817 Jas. Mitt Srit, (ndia II. v. ix. 717 The 
only objection... might have been easily removed, by barely 
prescribing what sort of evidence they ought to receive. 

5. Only just; Aevece, not quite, hardly, scarcely, 
with difhculty. 

1494 Fasyan Edw. J, an. 1298 (R.) Barely xxviii. persons. 
1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 111 Thou fleest that 
vice not meanly nor barely, But mainely. 1697 DrypeN 
Virg. Eclog. iii. 157 Their Bones are barely cover’d with 
their Skin. 1768 Exuis in PA72 Trans. LVIII. 77 Some 
wax that was barely fluid. 1805 T. JerFerson /¥77?. (1830) 
IV. 42 The Speakers. .had barely time to get out of his way. 
1855 Bain Senses & /7t.11. it. §9 Sounds .. so faint as to be 
barely recognizable. 

6. Scantily, poorly; baldly. 

21535 More Wks. 255 (R.) Rehersing the tother syde 
nakedly and barely .. to make it seer-e the more slender. 
¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 99 Let him..be barely 
fed, With .. barly-bread. 1807 CrapBe Par. Reg. ut. 848 
Thy coat is thin; why, map, thou’rt barely drest. 

Bareness (béincs).  [f. BARE a, +-NESS.] 

1. Nakedness, lack of covering. 

1552 Hu.oet, Barenes, xuditas. c1600 SHaKs. Son7. v, 
Beauty ore-snow'd and barenes euery where. 1810 CoLe- 
RIDGE /' rend (1865) 26 A clothing even of withered leaves is 
better than bareness. 

2. Destitution, scantiness; baldness. /2¢. and jig. 

1580 Ho.tyBanD 77eas. fr. Tong., Pouvreté..barenesse, 
want. 1590 Pasguils Afol. 1. Biiijb, Compare the ex- 
position .. with the barenesse of reading. 1666 SouTH 12 
Seri. (1697) I. 229 Stript of .. its Privileges, and made like 
the primitive Church for its Bareness. 1870 EMERSON Soc. 
& Solit. i. 14 Aman must be clothed with society, or we 
shall feel a certain bareness or poverty. 

+b. Leanness. Oés. 

1552 HuLoet, Barenes or leannes of the bodye, wacies. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hex. /V,1v. ii. 77 For their barenesse .. they 
neuer learn’d that of me. 

+3. Mere or simple quality; mereness. Oés. 

1607 DEKKER .Vorthw. Hoe 11. Wks. II. 25 My father could 
take vp, vpon the barenesse of his word fiue hundred pound. 


Baresark (beo1sa1k), sd, and adv. [lit.=‘ bare 
shirt,’ in reference to a current etymology of Brr- 
SERKER, q.v.] A. sd. (also atirib.) A BERSERKER, 
or wild Norse warrior; sometimes explained as a 
warrior fighting in his ‘bare shirt.’ B. adv. Ina 
shirt only, without armour. 

1840 CARLYLE Heroes vi, The great savage Baresark. 1857 
Emerson Poems 187 Thy sires. . Failed to bequeath .. The 


Baresark marrow to thy bones, 1866 KincsLey Herew. 
xii, 169, I will go baresark to-morrow to the war. 

Baret, obs. f. BARRET, a kind of cap. 

Baret, -ette, -ettor, obs. ff. BarRat, etc. 

+ Barevis, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. Bane a. IV. + 
ME. wis=OF. vis face:—L. visus sight, eyes.] = 
BaREFACED 1. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 122 Scho 3ede out in hir smok.. 
Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouerchef alle barevis. 

Barf, Barfan, dial. ff. Barcu, BaRGcHAM. 

Barfray ; see BERFRAY. 

+ Barful, 2. [f. Bar sd. +-FuL.] Full of bars 
or hindrances. 

r60r SHaks. 7wel. V.1.iv. 41 Yet a barrefull strife, Who- 
ere I woe, my selfe would be his wife. 

Bargain (bauigen), sd.1 Forms: 4 bargayn, 
-geyne, 4-6 -gan(e, -gayn(e, 4-7 gaine, 5 ber- 
gayne, bargen, -geyn, 6 bergan, bargyn, -gin, 
6- bargain. fa. OF. bargarne, also bargaigne, 
-gagne, -caigne = Pr., Pg. barganha (cf. Pr. barganh, 
It. dargagno), pointing toa late L. form *barcane- 
22, -a: see BARGAIN v. The etymology being ob- 
scure, the development of meaning is also doubtful.] 

+1. Discussion between two parties of the terms 
on which one is to give or do something to or for 
the other ; chaffering; bargaining. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 270 pe cardinals... Oft for be pes 
with Philip mad bergayn. 1362 Lanot. P. Pl. A. v. 189 
Bargeyns [C. bargeynes] and beuerages bi-gonne to aryse. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 24 Bargayne, licitacio, stipulacio, 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hex. /V,111. 1.139 In the way of Bargaine.. 
Tle cauill on the ninth part of a hayre, ; 

+b To beat a (the) bargain: to bargain, haggle. 

1664 KiLuicrew Parson's Wed. i. v, To beat a bargain 
for a score of sheep. 1667 Perys Diary 14 Aug., Witha 
little beating the bargain, we come to a perfect agreement. 

2. An agreement between two parties settling 
how much each gives and takes, or what each 
performs and receives, in a transaction between 
them ; a compact. 

1340 Cursor M, (Trin.) 16490 Al for nou3t .. be bargan 
made hit is. eae Cuaucer Frankl. T. 502 This bargaine is 
ful-drive..Yeshul be paiedtrewely. 1464 Alann. & Househ. 
Exp. 261 \n party of payment off theyr bargeyn..v. sarc. 
xx@. 1553 1. Witson XXez. 19 A bargain is a bargain, and 
must stand without all excepcion. 1597 Bacon Good & Evil 
(1862, 266 The second blow makes the fray, The second word 
makes the bargaine. 1599 Snaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 134, I loue 
you ..so clap hands, and a bargaine. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693) 93 An Earnest is the Confirmation of a Bar- 
gain and Contract made. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 
3 P. v.92 The colony will not long fulfil its part in this 
unequal bargain, ; b 

b. Sometimes applied to what one of the parties 
has contracted or stipulated to do or receive; or 


to the aspect of the compact towards one of the | 


partics, ¢. g. a ‘bad bargain.’ f 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. 224 The 
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seller putteth in his bargayne that he may bye again his 
herytage. 1593 7ed/-trothe's N. Y. Gift 33 Whosoever... is 
bound to a bad bargain. 1603 KNoLiEs Hist. Turkes (1638) 
221 The best bargaine they could make therein. 1607 Tor- 
SELL four-f. Beasts 473 The buyer may condemn the seller 
if the cattel be not so good as his bargain. 1769 Verzus 
Lett. v. 28 This is the losing bargain. 


3. That which is acquired by bargaining ; a pur- 
chase regarded in the light of its proving advan- 
tageous or the reverse; wethout qualification, an 
advantageous purchase. 

1352 [see 7.] 1516 Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. (Nicholls) 8 
Given to the broker that did help us to the bargain of the 
barneston, 4d. @1619 FLetcHer Wit without M. v. 163 


Before I buy a bargain of such Runts, Ile buy a Colledge | 


for Bears. a1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 144 How 
may I get a good bargain? 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xii, I had 
them a dead bargain, or I should not have bought them. 
1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 591/2 They should not trust .. to 
buying dargains, as they will often meet..with..blind ones, 
1882 Pesopy Ezg. Journalism xv. 110 A couple of books 
.- which he had picked up as a bargain, 

4, ¢ransf. A transaction that entails consequences, 
especially unpleasant ones; a (bad or unfortunate) 
‘business.’ arch. or Obs, 

c1q400 Rom. Rose 4932 Youthe gynneth ofte siche bar- 
geyne, That may not eende withouten peyne. 1413 Lype. 
Pyler. Sowle 1. xv. (1483) 63 One of vs thre must abye this 
bargeyn. 
ban, That ille has done. 1690 LockE Hz, Und. 1. iii. (1695) 
20 God.. would certainly make it a very ill Bargain to the 
Transgressor. 

+5. Contention or contest for the mastery ; 
struggle, combat, fight, battle. sorth. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 221 He helpit hym swa in that 
bargane, That thai thre tratouris he hasslane. c1qoo Destr. 
Troy vi. 2502 Soche bargens are bytter, pat hafe a bare 
ende. 1513 Doucias xe?s 1v. Prol. 69 The meik hartis in 
belling.. Mak fers bargane. 15586 Lauper Tyractate 458 
Thay suld be fre.. Frome toul3e, bergane, and debait. 1606 
Warner Add, Eng. xiv. xc. (1612) 365 On Brudus side the 
better of that bloudie bargaine went. 

+b. fg. Bout, struggle, stour. Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 225 As in hard bargaines of 
trauell it often hapneth.. to Women. 

6. Law. Bargain and sale. (See quots.) 

160z FuLsecke 1st. Pt, Parall. 13 When an imperfect bar- 
gaine and sale is to bee perfited, the bargainee dooth not 
take the profites. 1641 Termes de la Ley 37 By such a 
bargaine and sale. lands may passe without livery of seisin, 
if the bargaine and sale bee by deed indented, sealed, and 
inrolled. 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. vi. 293 A bargain and sale 
was where the legal owner entered into an agreement with 
a purchaser for the sale to him of his interest, and the pur- 
chaser paid, or promised to pay, the money for the land. 


7. Phrases. Dutch or wet bargain: one concluded 
by the parties drinking together. Jv2¢0 (¢o obs.) the 
bargain: over and above what is stipulated or ex- 
pected; moreover, besides. + 70 buy the bargain 
dear, (ellipt.) to buy the bargain: to pay dearly for 
athing. t+ Zo sel? any one a bargain: to make a 
fool of him, to ‘sell’ him. 70 sirzke (zp obs.) a 
bargain: to come to terms overa purchase. 70 de 
off one’s bargainz: to be released from an engage- 
ment. 70 make the best of a bad bargain: to make 


the best of adverse circumstances. 

1352 Minor Powis vi. (1795) 28 Fro thai met with Inglis- 
men, All thaire bargan dere thai boght. 1530 Patser. 455/1, 
I bye the bargayne, or I fele the hurte. .Le marché me cuit. 
1588 Suaks. 1. LZ. L. 11.1. 102 The Boy hath sold him a 
bargaine. 1607 TopsELi /our-f Beasts 473 If these things 
be true, then I will strike up the bargain. 1636 Aviana 
ss An excellent meanes to revenge him on.. Palamede, 
and to have Ariana to the bargaine. 1640 BRaTHWaIT 
Boulster Lect. 81 You may suspect mee that I relate these 
purposely to sell youa Bargaine. 1650 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 
21 Before the bargaine be stricken. @ 1674 CLARENDON ///st¢, 
Reb. 1.i. 45 He paid much too dear for his Wife’s Fortune, by 
taking her Personintothe bargain. 1678 Otway Friendship 
tx F. 16, | hate a Dutch Bargain that’s made in heat of Wine. 
1727 Pore Bathos 111 The principal branch of the a/amode is 
the Prurient.. It consists. .of..selling of bargains, and double 
extendre. 1729 FRANKLIN Ess. Wks. 1840 [1.31 What baser 
wretch first corrupted him, and then bought the bargain. 
1753 Scots Mag. July 359/1 The bargain is to be struck at 
7oo,oo0o florins. 1767 GRay in Cory. Nicholls (1843) 68, I 
should have been glad to hear your uncles were off their 
bargain. 1790 BosweELL Yohnson (1811) II. 341 Mrs. Thrale 
was all for .. according to the vulgar phrase, ‘ making the 
best of a bad bargain.” 1805 WinpHAM Sfeeches (1812) IT. 
271 The recruit took the condition of a soldier, with a guinea 
to make it a wet bargain. 1876 FREEMAN Move. Cong. 1V. 
xvii. 7 Men had made up their minds to submit to what they 
could not help, and to make the best of a bad bargain. 1885 
J. Wray in Chr. Herald 22 Apr. 224/2 To give her view of 
things with her usual perspicacity, and with a striking 
emphasis into the bargain. 

8. Comb., as bargain-huniing; also + bargain- 
penny, money paid ‘on account,’ by way of ratifi- 
catiou of a bargain; {| bargain-Saturday,a hiring- 
day for servants; bargain-wise adv., in the manner 
of a bargain; bargain-work (dza/.), see quot. 

1792 Mary Wo ttsTonecr. Rights Wor. iv. 166 Those Eng- 

lish women whose time is spent in.. shopping, bargain- 

unting. 1884 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. 82/1 People bar- 
gain-hunting in this market. 1490 Chaurchw. Acc. St. 
Dunstan's Canterb., Payde ..a bargayn peny for the whyte 
lymyng of owr Churche. 1796 PeccEe Anonym. (1809) 266 
Earnest money, earnest penny, or bargain penny. 1860 E. 
Venaues /sle of Wight 61 Three ‘ Bargain Saturdays’ 
were held at Michaelmas for hiring servants. a@1679 T. 
Goopwin H’ks, (1863) V. 28 We find this very covenant 


61460 Towneley Myst. 22 That bargan may they - 
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bargain-wise. 1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh. 
8 Bargain-work, work .. let by proposal, amongst the work- 
men at a colliery, to the lowest offer. 

+ Bargain, sé.2 Ods. exc. dial. [?same woid 
as prec.] A small farm-holding. 

1602, CaREw Cornwall 37 a, A farme, or (as wee call it) a 
bargaine can no sooner fall in hand, then the Survey Court 
shall be waited on, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vllage Ser. 1. 
(1863) 81 What used to be called in this part of the country 
‘a little bargain’: thirty or forty acres, perhaps, of arable 
land, which the owner and his sons cultivated themselves. 
1881 /. Wight Gloss. Bargux .. a farm of small holding. 


Bargain (ba-igén), v. Forms: 4 bargeyne, 
4-5 -gane, 4-6 -gayne, 5 -gan, -geyn, 7 -gaine, 
6-bargain. [a. OF. bargaigne-r =Pr. barganhar, 
It. bargagnare :—late L. *barcaneare, barcanidre 
(in Capit. Charles the Bald), which Diez proposes 
to refer (through *barcane-us : see BARGAIN 56.1) to 
barca ‘a bark or barge, which,’ according to the 
definition of Isidore, ‘ carries goods to and fro’; 
thence might arise the sense either of ‘go back- 
wards and forwards, come and go as to a matter, 
be off and on’ (cf. mod.F. barguigner to hesitate, 
have difficulty in making up one’s mind), or of 
‘trade, traffic, deal.’ But difficulties attend both 
form- and sense-development; and the order of 
senses here followed is purely empirical.] 

1. ¢ztr. To treat wth any one as to the terms 
which one party is to give, and the other to accept, 
in a transaction between them ; to try to secure the 


best possible terms; to haggle over terms. 

61375 Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 213 It is an open 
foly to bargayne wib preestis for siche preier. c1380 — 
Wks. (1880) 472 Cardenals ben brou3t yn bi antichrist to 
bargeyne bi symonye. 1525 Lp. Berners /voiss. 11. cxviii. 
{cxiv.] 339 We cannot both bargayne and bye all in one 
daye. 161x Coter., Larguiguer, to chaffer; to bargaine; 
or (more properly) to wrangle, dodge, haggle ..in the mak- 
ing of a bargaine, 1634 Preston Vew Covt. 89 They will 
bargaine with the Lord, he will give thee this particular, 
thou shalt have this. 170ox Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc, Mem. 
IX. 56 No man living can defend us or bargain for us better 
than myself. 1859 JepHson S7ittany ix. 136 Judas bar- 
gaining with the priests. 

2. To agree to terms asked and offered ; to ar- 
range terms, come to terms ; to stipulate ; to make 
or strike a bargain, wz7h a person, for a thing. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 21/t To bargan, facisc’. 1536 M/S, in 
Thynne A xzzizadv. Introd. 28 pone Wylkynson .. hath con- 
venanted and bargayned with Edmunde Pekham. 1578 
T.N. tr. Cong. W. India 20 He.. bargained with one Fer- 
nando Alfonso, for certaine Hogges. 1593 SHAKS 2 Hen. V/, 
1.1. 231 While his owne Lands are bargain’d for, and sold. 
1712 Appison Sect. No. 511 ? 3 A merchant .. bargained 
for it, and carried it off. 1751 Lapy Montacue Le?¢t. 56111. 
tor The marble was bespoke and the sculptor [was] bar- 
gained with. 1876 J. H. Newman Ast. S&. 1.1. ii. 100 The 
Bishop. .acted for the Christians, and bargained for nothing 
more than their lives. 

b. with zzf. or sebord. cl. 

1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. u. i. 307 "Tis bargain’d.. That she 
shall still be curst in company. 1787 P. Jones in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 192, 1.. have bargained to be 
landed in France. 1878 Simpson School Shaks. 1. 46 Bag- 
nall.. bargained to sell his estates. 

3. fig. Zo bargain for. to arrange for beforehand, 
to include in one’s reckoning, arrangements, ex- 
pectations, or forecast ; to count on, expect. 

1840 Marryat Ol/a Podr.(Rtldg.) 330 More wind than we 
bargained for. 1856 Lever Martins Cro’ M. 277, I never 
bargained to dispute against such oddsas this. 1883 FroupE 
Short Stud. VV. 1. vii. 79 In accepting Henry’s money they 
had not bargained for exposure. 

+4. zrans. To agree to buy or sell; to contract 


for. Obs. exc. in legal phr. 70 dargatn and sell. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII,x\, No.. person .. [shall] bye or 
bargeyn. .any wollez then unshorne. @1716 SoutH in Spur- 
geon 7reas. Dav. Ps. ix. 16 The wages that sin bargains 
with the sinner are life, pleasure, and profit. 1768 [see Bar- 
GAINOR]. 1876 [see BARGAINEE]}. 4 

70 bargain away: to part wilh, or lose, as the 
result of a bargain. 

1868 Geo. Ettot /. Holt 7 The heir .. had somehow bar- 
gained away the estate. 

+ 5. (Sc.) To contend, strive, struggle, fight. Ods. 

1375 BarBour Bruce 1x. 224 To bargane with his Enymyss. 
c1470 Henry Wallace x. 516 We sall bargane be nyne 
houris to morn, 1513 Doucias 4xe/s ut. iv. 52 Tak thair 
wapnis, and bargane every man Agane thai cruell peple. 

+ Ba rgained, ///. a. Obs. [f. BARGAIN v. + 
-ED.] Agreed to, stipulated ; engaged. 

1552 Hutoet, Bargayned, coztractus, spousus. Bargayned 
or promised to be perfourmed, stipulatus. c1661 Argyle's 
Last Will in Harl. Mise. (1746) VIII. 26/1 My prefixed 
bargained Term of Years is even expired. 

Bargainee (ba igéenz’). [f. as prec. + -EE.] The 
party with whom an agreement of bargain and sale 
is made; the purchaser. 

1598 Kitcin Courts Leet (1675) 203 The Bargainee shall 
make Oath in Court. 1691 BLount Law. Dict. s.v. Baz 
gain, Transferring the property thereof from the Bargainor 
to the Bargainee. 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. vil. § 2. 323 A 
man bargained and sold in fee part of his estate and cove- 
nanted to give the bargainee the offer of the residue. 


Bargainer (ba‘1génez). [f BanGain v. + -ER}.] 
1. One who is treating as to sale or purchase, a 


dealer, a trafficker; a chafferer, a haggler. 
c1460 Towneley Myst, 313 Of thise kyrkchaterars here ar, 
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a menee, Of barganars and okerars and lufars of symonee. 
1552 Hutoet, Bargayner, or bargayne maker. 1632 Suer- 
woop, A bargainer, darguignard. 1658 in Burton Diary 
(1828) III. 221 It would come better from another House, 
than from us, that are bargainers for the people, 1848 
Tuackeray Vax. Fair xvii, The sight of the comfortable 
old house. .ransacked by brokers and bargainers. 1857 Miss 
Winkwortu Jauler's Life 123 Knowing how full the world 
is of such bargainers with God, among monks and nuns. 

+ 2.=Barcatnor. Obs. 

1628 Coxr Ox Litt. 218a, The state is not reuested in the 
Bargainer before a re-entry. 

+ 3. (Sc.) A quarreller, wrangler, bully. Oés. 
c1soo Dunsar Dance 34 Bostaris, braggaris, aud bar- 
ganeris. .All bodin in feir of weir. e 
Ba‘rgaining, v6/. sé. [f. Barcatn v. + -1nG1.] 

1. Tratficking, trading, buying and selling. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) 11.77 3e built your house with beg- 
gery, bargenyng and robberye. 1§26 Tinpate 1 Thess. iii. 6 
And defraude his brother in bargaynynge. 1727 W. MatHer 
Vug. Man's Comp. 396 By Bartering, is meant Goods for 
Goods. By Bargaining, is understood Money for Goods. 
1788 Burns Lett. 26 May, Extremely fortunate in all my 
byline, and bargainings. 

. Discussion of the terms of a purchase or con- 
tract ; chaffering, haggling ; negotiation. ~ 

1669 Marvert Yo Mayor of Hull Wks. 1.122 A Bill.. 
against .. barganing for elections to Parliament. 1787 T. 
Jerrerson H’rit. (1859) II. 154, I do not understand bar- 
gaining, nor possess the dexterity requisite for the purpose. 
1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. ix. 249 The word bargaining 
implies an antagonism of interest. . 

+3. (Sc.) Wrangling, contest, struggle, fighting. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 306 Hard trawalys, and bargan- 
ngis. 1513 DoucLas /Zneis 1. v. 61 Eneas with hidous 
arganyng, In Itale thrawart peple sall doun thryng. 
Bargainor (ba:géng1). Law. [f. as prec. + 
-oR.] The person making an agreement of bargain 
and sale of real property ; the seller. 

1602 Fucsecke 1s¢ Pt. Parall. 13 The bargainor should 
leuie a fine to the bargainee. 1768 BiacksTone Cov. II. 
338 A real contract, whereby the bargainor for some pecu- 
Niary consideration bargains and sells, that is, contracts to 
convey, the land to the bargainee. 1876 Dicay Real. Prop. 
yi. 294 The bargainor was in the view of the Chancellor the 
bare legal owner. 

Bargander, obs. form of BERGANDER. 
Bargaret, variant of BARGERET. 

Barge (ba1dz), sd. Forms: 4- barge, 4-7 berge, 
(7 barg). [a. OF. barge (= Pr. barga, ¢ 1180, 
med.L. darga), of which the L. type might be 
either darga or *bdrica. Diez favours the latter, 
taking it as a possible derivative of L. dari's, Gr. 
Bapis, a kind of boat used on the Nile, an Egyp- 
tian word (Coptic éar/ a little pleasure-boat) ; 
but there is no evidence that this word was ever 
used in the West. As to éavga see Bark 56.2 

If barge was, as seems certain, the same as 4arca, 
Bark sé.2, it was originally a ship's boat, used as a lighter, 
etc.; in OF., 13th ¢., we still find ‘la barge de la nef’ 
(Littré): cf. senses 2-4. But, as with darca, the name was 
extended to a boat or small ship with sails; and this was 
the first use in English: see sense 1. After the introduc- 
tion (by Caxton) of argue, barke from isthe. Fr., that word 
took the place of éarge, which, after 1600, is found in the 
sense of ‘ship’ only in translators or historians. The modern 
senses revert more nearly to that of the original darca.} 

+1. A small sea-going vessel with sails: used 
Specifically for one next in size above the BALINGER, 
and generally as=Ship, vessel (in which use it is 
now superseded by Bark.) Odés. (except when his- 
torians reproduce it in the specific sense.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 24840 Pat ilke waw til obir it weft, And 
bremli to by bargis beft. c1300 A. Adis. 852 Mid heore 
atire, schipes and barge They gan mony fortocharge. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prol. 410 His barge ycleped was the Maude- 
layne. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 12406 Relikes of troy, Pat 
he [Antenor] broght in his barge to the bare yle. axgz2 
Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Leté, ut. 31 I. 72 Owr grete shippes, 
carrakes, barges, and balyngers. c14q440 LoneLicn Grail 
xxxv. 112 Alle the sees .. that schepis or barges inne mown 
go. 1568 Lo. Semece Fleming Bark, | have a little Flem- 
ing Berge. 1652 Neepuam tr. Setiten's Mare Cl. 301 Two 
Ships, two Barges and two Ballingers armed and fitted for 
war. 1875 Stuasns Const. Hist, IVI. 128 (transl. Rot, Parl. 
an. 1442) Each ship attended bya barge of eighty men, and 
a balynger of forty; also four ‘spynes’ of twenty-five men. 

th. fig. (cf. dark, ship.) Obs. 

1526 SKELTON Magny/. 38 But yf reason be regent and 
ruler of your barge. c1sso Mew Notbroune AMayd 166 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 8 In Sathans barge, Emparynge his 
good name. a 1577 Gascoicne HWks, (1587) 181, I seemed to 
swim in goodlucks barge. 1663 Sir G. Macxenzie Relig. 
Stoic xx. (1685) 160 To stay still in the barge of the Church. 

2. A flat-bottomed freight-boat, chiefly for canal- 
and river-navigation, either with or without sails: 
in the latter case also called a /ighter; in the 
former, as in the Thames barges, generally dandy- 
rigged, having one important mast. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vil. (1520) 91 b/: Bargees and 
botes and great plankes. 1494 Fasyan vu. 388 A brydge 
made of bargis [and] plankys to haue passed a water. 1570 
Levins Manip. /31 Barge, cémba, remulcus. 1627 Cart. 
Smitn Seaman’s Gram. Aij, The Barge by graue Amocles 
was compos'd. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 324 
Floats, hke Pee shettomed barges. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Barge, is also the name of a flat-bottoured 
vessel of burthen, for lading and discharging ships. 1842 
Tennyson Lady of Shalott ii, By the margin, willow-veil’d, 
Slide the heavy barges trail’d. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. 
xx. 504 The merchandise was put into barges. 
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+ 3. vaguely, A rowing boat; esp. a ferry-boat. 
(Used to render I, Znter.) Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xxv, Go ye into yonder barge, 
and row your self unto the swerd. 1567 Dxant //orace’ 
Epéist. 1. xviii. Fv, The Oste deuydes their bargies {/rn/res}. 
1601 Houtann Pliny 1.74 Vpon the riuer Alpheus, there is 
passage by water in barges. 

4. spec. The second boat of a man of war; a long 
narrow boat, generally with not less than ten oars, 
for the use of the chief officers. 

1530 Patscr. 460/1, I dare borde hym with my rowe barge. 
@1618 Raceich Afol. 5, | had taken my Barge and gone a 
shoare. 1769 Fat.conrr Dict, Marine (1789) Fiv, A barge 

roperly never rows less than ten [oars]. 1773 Brownricc 
in Ail, Trans. LUXVV. 457 We went from the Centaur with 
the long-boat and barge. 1860 H.Stuart Seaman's Catech.9 
Barges are..kept in order to carry distinguished persons 
when embarking or disembarking. 1863 Corn. Afag. Feb., 
One of the larger boats, i.e. launch, barge, or pinnace. 

5. A large vessel propelled by oars (or towed), 
generally much ornamented, and used on state 


occasions ; an ornamental house- boat. 

(The College ‘ Barges’ at Oxford are ornamental house- 
boats, now permanently moored, and used as dressing- and 
sitting-rooms for university men on the river.) 

1586 Cocan Haven Health i. (1612) 3 Sitting in a boate or 
barge which is rowed. 1606 Saks. Ant. & Cl. 11. ii. 196 The 
Barge she sat in, like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the 
water, 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1724/4 Wis Majesty passed by 
here in his barge. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6107/3 The .. Lord 
Mayor.. proceeded in the City Barge. 1849 Macaucay //‘s?. 
Eng. 1. 303 Who knew no more of winds and waves than 
could be learned in a gilded barge between Whitehall Stairs 
and Hampton Court. 1882 Murray Serks etc. 196 The 
walk by the Isis is bordered by the College barges. 

6. (in U.S.) ‘A double-decked passenger and 
freight vessel, without sails or power, and towed 
by a steamboat.’ Webster. 

7. Comb., chiefly attrib., as barge-builder, -cushion, 
-house, -walk, -woman; and the adjs. barge-like, 
-laden. See also BARGEMAN, -MASTER. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2023/4 They lie now in a Barge- 
House..at Lambeth. 1773 Gentl. Afag. XLIII. 144 Who 
loll’d on barge-cushions at ease. 1850 MERivaLe Rom, Emp. 
(1865) III. xxviii. 322 His bargelike vessels thronged .. the 
mouth of theinlet. 1880 Brackmore Af. Ancriey I. vii. 122 
A jetty, a quay, and a barge-walk. 1864 Daily Tc/. 6 Aug., 
A barge woman .. seized the prisoner by the collar. 

Barge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. phr. 70 barge it: to journey by barge. Ods. 

1s99 Nasne Lent. Stuffe in Harl. Mise. V1. 151 (D.) 
Whole tribes of males and females trotted, bargd it thither. 

2. trans. To carry by barge. 

1649 Buitn Eng. [prov finpr. (1653) 88 Were there a 
River to Barge it [soil] up and down. 1885 Harfer's Mag. 
May 873/2 Of coals..750,000 tons are. annually. .barged. 

Barge-board (ba-1dz,bde1d). [See next.] A 
board, often ornamental, running along the edge 
of the gable of a house, to conceal the barge- 
couples, and prevent rain from driving in under 
the projecting barge-course. 

1833 Loupon Cottage Archit.212 The roof.. having barge 
boards against the west gable. /érd. 422 Pierced openings 
in the verge board. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 42 Barge- 
board, Berge-board, Verge-board, or Parge-board. 1876 
T. Harpy Hand Ethelé. 11. x\viii. 273 A timber-built cottage, 
having ornamental barge-boards, balconettes, and porch. 

Ba‘rge-cou:ple. [With éarge- in this, the 
prec., and next, cf. med.L. dargus, a kind of gallows 
=cl. L. furca: Du Cange. The modern conjec- 
ture that it is a corruption of verge seems to be 
without any historical ground.] (See quotations.) 

1562 Leicn Armory 115 A Cheuron is made of Carpenters 
and is the highest part of y* house..Carpenters call it at 
this day, the barge couples. 1611 Gwitum Heraldry u. 
vi. (1660) 68 A paire of Barge couples or Rafters, such as 
Carpenters doe set on the highest part of the house, for 
bearing of the roof there of. 1842 Gwitt Archit., Barge 
couples, two beams mortised and tenoned together for the 
purpose of increasing the strength of a building. 

EBarge-course (ba1dz\kde1s). [See prec.] A 
portion of the roof of a house carried slightly 
beyond the wall at the gable-end, and made up 
underneath with mortar, to keep out rain, etc. 

1668 Levsourn Platf Purch. 109 The Barge Courses .. 
must be struck with Lime and hair Mortar. 1727 BraDLey 
Fam. Dict., Barge-Course. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 450/1 
Barge-boards .. are often attached to the gables of old 
English houses, fixed near the extremity of the barge-course. 

Bargee (baid37"). [f. Barce sé.+-re. (The 
suffix is used irregularly.)] A bargeman. 

1666 Pepys Déary (1879) VI. 89 Spent the evening on the 
water, making sport with the Westerne bargees. 1831 
Hone Fear Bk. 672 A great sum is gained by the ‘ bargees‘ 
(bargemen, Eton phraseology). 1861 Hucnes 7. Brown 
Ox/, xxxiii, A man who sets up for a country gentleman 
with the tongue of a Thames bargee. 1873 G. Davies 
Mount. & Mere xviii. 155 The bargees, who navigate barges 
laden with fragant hay or corn up the stream. 


Bargeman (baidjmén). [f. Barce + Man.] 
A man who has charge of a barge; one of the 


crew or rowers of a barge. 

1465 Wann. § flousch. Exp. 297 Gaff to the Kenges barge- 
man, xxd@. c1510 Cocke “Lorelles B. 11 Bargemen, whery 
rowers, and dysers. 1596 Spenser /. Q. vii. vii. 35 And 
backward yode as bargemen wont to fare. 1681 R. Le- 
STRANGE (fi¢/e) Dialogue between Sam the Ferriman of 
Dachet; Will, Waterman of London, and Tom, a Barge- 
man of Oxford. 1797 Netson in Duncan Life (1306) 43 
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William Fearney, one of my bargemen. 1810 Scott Lady 
of f.. 11. xii, So rapidly the bargemen row. 
Bargemaster (baidgma:stas . 

or owner of a barge. 

1648 Clarendon St. Papers 1. App. 47 The bargemaster 
looking down into the barge. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4742/4 
William Burley, of Oxford, Bargemaster. 1768 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. III. 164 There is also in law an unplied contract 
with..a common carrier or bargemaster, to, be answerable 
for the goods he carries. 

+ Bargenet(te. Also 6 bargynet, -inet. 
[terron. form.] = BARGERET. 

1531 Etvot Gov. t. xx. (1883) I. 230 We haue nowe base 
daunses bargenettes. 1572 on Be 100 #lowyes (1576) 
223 Mlistresse, and I (hecause I haue seene the French 
maner of dauncing) will cftsones entreat you to dauncea 
Bargynet. 1600 Angland’s {Helicon (title) The Barginet of 
Antimachus. 

+t Barger. Os. rare". [f. Barce sd. +-En!] 
A bargeman or bargemaster. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 108 b, Who. .(like the Campellians 
in the North, and the London Vargers) forslow not to 
baigne them .. with a worse perfume then Jugurth found 
fault with in the dungeon. 

+ Bargeret. Ods. Also 5-7 bargaret. [a. F. 
bergerette, {. berger shepherd.] <A pastoral or 
rustic song and dance. 

¢ 1400 Floure & Leafe 348 Sing right womanly A bargaret 
in praising the daisie. 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 154), I 
will make ye daunce sutch a bloudy bargeret. 1616 But- 
LoKAR, Bargaret, a kind of dance. 

Ba‘rge-stone. [see Barce-coupLe.] In 
plural: Stones forming the sloping or stepped 
line of a gable. 

1833 Loupon Cotlage Archit. 101 Stones placed on a wall 
.. as an abutment of the barge stones. ; 

+ Barget. Ods. rare. [a. OF. bargette, dim. of 
barge; see BARGE and -ET.] A small barge. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvul. xix, Let ne be putte within 
a barget..and that my barget be couerd with blak samyte. 
1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Aij, lafeth made first Barget 
and ther in he made a balle. [1867 in SmytTH SaéJor’s 
Word-bk.} 

+ Bargh (baif). da/. Also barf, baurgh, 
barugh. [mod. northern form of Barrow, ME. 
bergh, OE. beorh, beorz-, mount, hill; perh. in- 
fluenced by ON. byarg rock-face, precipice. In 
sense 3 app. influenced by Ger. derg- mining-.] 

1. A detached low ridge or hill. 

1823 W. Bucktanp Relig. Déiluv. 209 Similar ridges, known 
locally {in Yorkshire] by the name of barfs. 1855 IVhitdy 
Gloss. s.v., Langbarugh in Cleveland. ; 

2. The steep face of a hill; a road up it. 

1674 Ray XN. Countr. Wds., Bargh, a Horseway up a 
steep hill. Yorkshtre. 

+3. A mine. Obs. Cf. BARMASTER, BARMOTE, 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 207 A Bargh, i.e. a 
mine, whereout of metalls are digged. 

+Bargham. Obs. exc. dia/. Forms: 5 barg- 
ham, barwam, berhom; also in mod. dial., 
barfhame (Durh.), barfan ( Yorksh.), bariham, 
barkham (Lazc.), baurghwan (orth, Grose), 
brauchin (Cumdber/d.), brecham (Scotch), bar- 
kum (Craven). [#f. OE. bcorz-an to protect + 
Hame, q.v.] The collar of a working horse. 

¢1475 in Wilcker Voc./811 Epicta, berhom. 1483 Cath. 
Angl., Bargham, Barwam, epiphinmn. 1824 Craven Dial. 
i. 6 They welted cart ower..an brack th’ barkum. 

Barghest (baige:st). Also barghaist, -guest, 
-ghost, -gest, -gaist. [perh. ad. Ger. berg-getst 
mountain-demon, gnome; but by Scott referred 
to Ger. dahre bier, hearse, and by others to Ger. 
éar bear, with reference to its alleged form.] 
A goblin, fabled to appear in the form of a large 
dog, with various horrible characteristics, and to 
portend imminent death or misfortune. 

1732 Gentl. Mag. Oct., The demon of Tidworth, the black 
dog of Winchester, and the bar-guest of York. 1818 Scotr 
Kob Koy |. 223 (D.) He .. needed not to care ’ for ghaist or 
barghaist, devil or dobbie.’ 1849 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall 
359 The village had its barguest, or bar-ghost. 1871 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirlaugh 11. 111 Tales about bargests. 

+ Ba‘y-goose. Oés. [App.a contraction of Jar- 
nacle-goose.| The barnacle-goose : see BARNACLE 2. 

1598 SytvesteER Du Sartas u. iv. 1. (1633) 201/2 The 
(Trees-brood) Bar-geese, mid th Hebridian wave. .their far- 
flown wings do wave. 1647 N. Warp Simp. Cobler 25 Such 
garbes, as. .transclout them into gant bar-geese, ill-shapen 
shotten shell-fish, Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. 

Bari- (beeri), comb. form of Bartus; = Hav- 
ing barium in chemical composition. 

1880 dA thenzum 13 Nov. 645/2 The Bari-Sulphates of Iron. 

+ Baria. Chem. Obs. Also barya. [f. Ba- 
RIUM; cf. strontia, f. strontium.) = BARYTA. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 340 The only well known 
combination of barium, with oxygene, is baryta or baria. 
1819 CHitpREN Chem. Anal. 443 One atom of baryum+ one 
atom of oxygen, forms one atom of barya. 

Baric (béorik), 2.1 Chem. [f. Bar-1um +-ic.] 
Of barium; containing barium in composition. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 12 Nov. 213’3 Preparing baric cyanide. 

Baric (berik), a." [f. Gr. Bap os weight + -1c.) 
Of or pertaining to weight, ¢sf. that of the air as 
indicated by the barometer; barometric. _ 

1881 Zines 11 Mar., A continuation of the baric rise in 
most parts of our islands. 
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Baricado, Barico; see BaRR-. 

Barilla (barila, barzl¥a). Forms: 7 bariglia, 
barrila, 8 berilla, barillia, barrilla, -ilha, 8- 
barilla. fa. Sp. darrilla.] 

1, A maritime plant (Sa/sola Soda) which grows 
extensively in Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. 

[Cf 1748 in 2). 1764 HeBERDEN in Phd. Trans. LV. 58 
The fossil alkali.. which is procured from the Spanish 
barilla. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 11/2 Precipitous sides 
. clothed with barilla and scattered pines. P 

2. a, An impure alkali produced by buming the 
dried plants of the preceding and allied species ; 
formerly imported in large quantities, and used in 
the manufacture of soda, soap, and glass. b. Also 
applied to impure alkali made from kelp. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 81 The Commodities of 
Spaineand Portugall, are.. Anchoues, Bay-berries, Bariglia. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4096/2 Laden with Wine, Malaga- 
Soap, and Berilla. 1742 Pil, Trans. XLII. 71 The Salt 
of Glass-wort (called in England Barillia). 1748 ocd. KLV. 
561 This kind of Pot-ash is commonly called Barrilha, from 
an Herb of the same Name in Spain that produces it. 1863 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 500 Kelp, a still more impure alkali 
wis sometimes called British baritla. : ; 

Barillet (berilet). [a. F. dariliet, dim. of 
bartl BARREL: see -ET.] A little barrel or cask; 
‘the barrel of a watch; the funnel of a sucking- 
pump’ (Crabb in Worcester). 

Barin, obs. form of Barry. 

Baring (béerin), vé/. sé. [f. BARE v.+-INGL.] 

1. The action of laying bare or uncovering ; the 
removal of something so as to leave a bare place. 

1601 SHaks. Ad's Well w. i. 53 Or the baring of my beard. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Baring of trees .. the taking 
away some of the earth over the roots, 1847 JEFFREY in 
Ld. Cockburn Life II. Let. 187 These barings of the heart 
should not be shown except to one’s other self. 

2. concr. That which is removed in this process ; 
the superficial covering, the top soil. 

1871 S. SHarpP in Archvrol. XLIII. 120(D.) The baring, 
as it is called by the quarrymen, consists not only of the 
natural surface soil, but also of the upper soft bed of 
ferruginous rock. 1873 Archzol. XLV. 466 Bodies. .buried 
.-in pits sunk in the baring. 

Bar-iron: see BAR sé.1 30, 

Barish (beerif),a.; also 7-9 bareish. ff. 
Bare a. +-1sH!.] Somewhat bare; thinly covered. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. §& Alin. Introd., The taile is.. 
bareish in those that are rough. 1865 CaRLyLe Fredk. Gt. 
viu. iii, River Elbe sweeping through it, banks barish. 

Barita, earlier form of BaryrTa. 

Barite (béerait). Jf. [f Bar-luM + -1TE.] 
Dana’s systematic name for the mineral BARYTES. 

Bariter, obs. form of BARRATER, -OR. 

Baritone, variant of BARYTONE. 

Barium (béridm). Chem. Rarely (and obs.) 
baryum. [f. BAR-yTA, -YTES + -IUM; cf. soda, 
sodium. Davy purposely discarded the second 
syllable of daryda, as in his proposed alszzem 
from alumina, and magnium from magnesia.] A 
white metallic element, not found native, but as 
the basis of the alkaline earth baryta. First sepa- 
rated by Sir H. Davy in 1808. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Pil. Trans. XCVIII. 346, I shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths, 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnium, 1819 [See Barua). 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 357 Barium occurs as sulphate 
and carbonate, forming the veinstone in many lead mines. 

attrib. 1869 Roscor Chem. 221 Barium compounds occur 
somewhat more widely dispersed than those of strontium. 

Bark (baik), 5.1 Forms: 4- bark; also 4 
bare, 4-7 barke, 6 barcke, 7 barque. [a. Scand. 
bark- (ON. borkr, Sw., Da.bark):—OTeut.*barku-z.] 

1. The rind or outer sheath of the trunk and 
branches of trees, formed of tissue parallel with 
the wood. See quot. 1866. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1321 Braunches..o bark al bare. ¢ 1400 
MAUvUNDEY. xvii, 189 Men hewen the Trees.. tille that the 
Bark be parted. 1535 CoveRDALE ¥oc/i. 7 They shal pyll 
of the barckes of my fygetrees. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. 
SZ. iv. xiii, 304 He 1s no friend to the tree, that strips it of 
the bark. 1675 Grew Anat. Trunks. ii. §1 The Trunk.. 
hath Three general Parts .. the Barque, the Wood, and the 
Pith. 1866 7reas. Bot. 123 The only true bark is that of 
Exogens. In Endogens, False Burk, also called Cortical 
Integument, stands in place of bark. 

b. That used as a material in dycing, tanning, 
etc., or its bruised residue, ‘spent bark,’ ‘tan.’ 

1865 Act 8 Eliz. xi. § 3 No Person. .shall dye..black, any 
Cup, with Bark or Swarf. 1594 PLat Fewellho. 1.12 Men 
which tan the hides of beasts. .take y* barkes of Oake. 1716 
Lond Gaz. No. 5393/4 Bark is worth 2s. a Cart-Load. Mod. 
The street opposite the sick man’s house was laid with bark. 

c. A sort or piece of bark. 

1647 W. Browne Poéex. 11.116 Two great chaines of rootes 
and black barks he had about his neck. 

+2. The rind, husk, or shell of fruit and grains. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pe. B. x1. 251 On a walnot with-oute is a 
bitter barke. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. \vi. 419 The ape wil gladly 
ete the kyrnelle of the note..but when he sauours the soure 
barke, etc. 1586 Cocan Hazen Health (1636) 34 A good 
handfull of Oaten harke. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim, & Alin. 
22 Wine in which the barks of a sweet pomegranat are, 

+ 3. gex. An outer covering or husk ; esf. a super- 
ficial crust or incrustation. Ods. cxc. dial. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. 45 In the lake Velinus .. if wood 
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be thrown in, it is couered ouer with a stony barke. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x111.457 O'er thy smooth skin a bark of wrinkles 
spread. 1878 Hatuwe tt Dict, Bark, the tartar deposited 
by bottled wine or other liquor encrusting the bottle. 

4. dial. and slang. The (human) skin. 

21758 A. Ramsay Poewis (1844) 88 And dang the bark 
Affs shin. 1876 Fam. Herald 2 Dec. 80/1 With the ‘ bark’ 
all off his shins from a blow with a hockey stick. 

5. jig. Envelopment; outer covering; outside, 
external part. arch. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer 7roylus 1v. 201 Yboundyn in the blakke 
barke of care. c1400 Rom. Rose 7173 The bark and rynde, 
That makith the entenciouns blynde. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxv. 379 Such a Lawgiuer, as not onely had power 
ouer the barke of man. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 
68 The Jews .. stick in the barke, and expound the text to 
be fulfilled to the very letter of it. 

6. phr. Zo go (etc.) between the bark and the tree. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 47 It were a foly 
for mee, To put my hande betweene the barke and the tree 
..Betweene you. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvi. v. 921 To 
deale roundly and simply with no side, but to go between 
the bark and the tree. 1642 RoGers Naaman 303 So auda- 
cious as to go betweene barke and tree, breeding suspitions 
..-betweene man and wife. 1804 Mar. EpcewortH Jfod. 
Griselda Wks. 1832 V. 299 An instigator of quarrels between 
man and wife, or, according to the plebeian but expressive 
apophthegm, one who would come between the bark and 
the tree. [Cf. HattiwEct Dict. s.v., ‘Between the bark 
and the wood,’ a well-adjusted bargain, where neither party 
has the advantage.]} : 

7. specifically in Med. (also Jesuits’ or Peruvian 
Sark): The bark of various species of the Cinchona 
tree, from which quinine is procured, formerly 
ground into powder and taken as a febrifuge. 

1704 Watts Life of Souls, When bark and steel play well 
their game To save our sinking breath. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) 11. 344 Your Jesuits’ Bark had proved a golden 
Bough. 1790 Cook's Voy. VI. 2241 That excellent medicine, 
Peruvian hark. 1852 THAcKERay Zssond ui. viii. (1876) 
393, I have known a woman preach Jesuit’s bark. 

fig. 1790 Boswetl Foksson (1811) I. 195 In no writings 
whutever can be found more bark and steel for the mind. 

8. north. dial, A candle-box. (See quot.) 

1878 Hacuiwext Dict., Bark, a cylindrical receptacle for 
candles; a candle-box. orth, At first it was only a piece 
of bark nailed up against the wall. J 

9. Comb. General relations: a. attrib. or objec- 
tive, as in dark-cloth, -dust, -mill, -puller, -string, 
-val, -water, -wose. b. instrumental or limitative, 
as in bark-bared, -feeder, -for med, -tanned, -lanning. 

a. 1440 Promp. Parv. 24 Barkarys barkewatyr, zaucec 
1483 Cath, Angi, 22/1 Barke duste or wose, /ranium, 
ptipsana, 1869 Wills & [nv. N.C. (1835) 307, X1 barke fatts 
xiijZ vjs. viljd@. 1773 Barnarp in Phd, Trans, LXIII. 218 
The bark-pullers., were.. alarmed by the shaking. 1854 
J. STEPHENS Centr. Amer. 13 Tied together with bark- 
strings. 1880 Miss Biro Fafan II. 82 A skin or bark-cloth 
vest. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 276/1 Most tanners.. grind 
it in a bark-mill. 

b. ?171r2 J. Mortimer (J.) Excorticated and bark-bared 
trees, 1818 drt Preserv. Feet 112 The ancient system of 
bark tanning. 1858 W. Ets Vis. Madagascar ii. 25 These 
bark-formed boards were laid side by side. 1859 Darwin 
Ovig. Spec. iv. (1878) 66 We see leaf-eating insects green, 
and bark-feeders mottled grey. 1883 Pal/ Mall G. 5 July 
5/2 Bark-tanned goods. 

O. Special combinations: bark-bed, a hot-bed 
made of spent bark from a tannery; bark-bound 
a., hindered in growth by excessive tightness of 
the bark; + bark-cobill (Ger. £ude/), a bark-vat ; 
bark-galling (see quot.); bark-heat, that of a 
bark-bed; bark-house, one in which bark is 
stored, a tan-house ; bark-louse, a kind of aphis 
infesting the trunks of trees ; bark-pit, a pit filled 
with bark and water in which hides are steeped in 
tanning; bark-stove, a glazed structure placed 
over a bark-bed ; bark-tree, English name of the 
Cinchonas; bark-worm (=bark-louse). 

1732 Mitter Gard. Kad. (1775) 70 The Coffee-trees .. are 
placed in the *bark-bed. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. 
Ul. xili. (1668) 42 *Bark-bound, a disease in trees. 1673 GREW 
Anat, Roots ii. § 2 Therefore are the Roots of many Herbs, 
*Barque-bound, as well as the Trunks of Trees. ¢1g§50 Sir 
J. Batrour Practicks 588 The sype of thair *bark cobill. 
1742 Baitey, *Bark-galiing is when trees are galled by 
being bound to stakes. 1781 Cowrer To Mrs. Hill 19 Feb., 
I shall..keep them [seeds]..in a “bark heat. 1483 Caé#h. 
Angi. 22/1 *Barkhowse, frunitorium. 1541 Lanc. Wills 
I. 81 In y* *barkhouse fyve dikar..tanned. 1732 Miter 
Gard. Kadi. (1775) 159 Exotic plants .. especially those in the 
*bark-stove. 1783 apes in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 455 
(article) *Bark-Tree. 1852 Tn. Ross Husméboldt’s Trav. 1. 
ii. 59 note, The orange *bark-tree (Cinchona lancifolia).. 
the red *bark-tree (C. oblongifolia), 1655 Mourr. & BENN. 
Health's Iipr. (1746) 188 Titmice feed. .upon Caterpillars, 
*Bark-Worms and Flies. 1787 Brst Azgling 19 *Bark- 
worm or Ashgrub, found under the bark of an oak, ash, or 
beech. 

Bark, barque (bark), 5J.2 Forms: 5-7 
barke, 5- barque, 6-bark. [a. F. argue, 14th. 
ad. Pr., Sp., or It. davca:—L. barca (in Paulinus 
Nolanus ¢ 400). Not in OFr., where the word used 
was éarge. 

Barge and bark are probably identical in origin, and 
possihly from Celtic; Thurneysen shows that Olr. éarc (a 
fem. a-stem) may, if native, represent an original *éarga, 
with dialectal by-form *éarca, which would satisfactorily 
account at once for OF, darge, and the common Romanic 
barca. Diez takes barca as an early syncopated variant 
of the conjectural “4@rtca, mentioned under Barce, but as 
barca occurs ¢c 400 and *4érica not at all, this is improbable. 


BARK. 


As to the original meaning, Isidore, c 640, says ‘ Barca est, 
quae cuncta navis commercia ad litus portat. Hanc navis 
in pelago propter nimias undas suo suscipit gremio.’ So 
Florio (1598) explains It. davca as ‘a barke, boate, wherrie, 
or lighter’; ed. 1611 has ‘any kinde of Barke, Barge, or 
Boate’; Minsheu (1623) explains Sp. darvca as ‘a great 
boat, a barke, a skiffe, a hoarse boat’; and Cotgr. (1611) 
has Fr. dargue ‘a barque, little ship, great boat.’ Cf. BARGE 
sb, 2-4. The darca was thus apparently, originally, a large 
ship’s boat, used asa lighter; on the Mediterranean, the name 
continued to be applied to an open boat, even while extended 
to a small vessel with sails; the latter was the sense with 
which the word was taken from French into English, and 
which it still retains both in general and specific use; but 
in the end of 16thc., the more primitive sense of ‘large 
rowing boat, barge,’ was reintroduced from the languages 
of the Mediterranean.) 

1. A small ship; in earlier times, a general term 
for all sailing vessels of small size, e.g. fishing- 
smacks, xebecs, pinnaces ; in modern use, applied 
poetically or rhetorically to any sailing vessel, ‘our 
gallant bark ’;=BarGE 1. 

1475 CAxTon Fason 104 Some sayd that Iason was rentred 
into the barque. 1494 FaByan vil. ccxliv., 286 Flemynges: 
the whiche shyppyd them in smalle caruyles and barkys. 
1552 Hutoet, Barke or little shyppe, desmbus. 1585 Act 27 
Eliz, ii. § 9g Every Owner and Master of any Ship, Bark or 
Boat. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. V. 11, vi. 15 The skarfed barke 
puts from her natine bay. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argenisu, x.93 A Pirate’s Bark, well trimmed and rigged 
against stormes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 288 Whose Bark.. 
Or Pinnace, anchors in a craggy Bay. a@ 1687 Petty Pol. 
A rith. iii. (1691) 59 Seamen .. do sometimes gail in small 
Barks, sometimes in midling Ships, and sometimes in great 
Vessels of Defence. 1718 Pore /Zzad 1.182 We launch a bark 
to plough the watery plains. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(1789), Bark, a general name given to small ships. 1851 
Dixon W, Penn xvii. (1872) 142 Who had crossed the Atlantic 
in their barks, 

b. jig. (Cf. ship, vessel.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 70 Many other barques of 
knowledge haue beene cast away. ¢c1800 K. Wuite Lett, 
(1837) 323 The poorbark of mortality. 1821 SHELLEY Adoxais 
lv, My spirit’s bark is driven, Far from the shore. 

2. A rowing boat; formerly a large flat boat, a 


barge; now only poetically and vaguely; cf. sense 1. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iv. 136 One cart to cary a 
bridge bark [#.¢. for constructing a bridge]. 1611 Cotcr., 
Barque, a barke, little ship, great boat. 1715 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5384/7 A Distribution was made among the Fleet of 
the Barks for landing the Infantry and the Shallops for 
towing those Barks. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters II. 63 
Let him not send us tosea. .in an open barque, and without 
a pilot. 1790 CowPer /éiad 1. 174 A bark with lusty rowers 
well supplied. 1813 Scotr Rokeby u. xxxi, The.. swain 
May lightly row his bark to shore. \ . , 
3. spec. A sailing vessel of particular rig; in 
17th c. sometimes applied to the darca-longa of 
the Mediterranean ; sow to a three-masted vessel 
with fore-and main-masts square-rigged, and mizen- 
mast ‘fore-and-aft’ rigged: till recent times a 
comparatively small vessel ; now there are many of 
3,000 to 5,000 tons, nearly all the larger steamers 
being darks. (In this sense frequently spelt dargue 


by way of distinction.) 

1601 HoLiann Pliny I. 190 The Cyrenians made fregates; 
the Phoenicians the bark, the Rhodians the Pinace and 
Brigantine. 1628 Hospes 7hucyd. (1822) 23 You had want 
of long barks against the “Eginetz. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 
2228/1 Four Gallies, 4 Galiots, 2 Barques, and some other 
Vessels are fitting here. /dd. No. 2248/1 The Bark that 
attends these Gallies is laden with Ammunition .. and has 
likewise on board 30 Soldiers. 1722 /éid. No. 6096/1 A 
French Snow or Bark..The said Snow had two Masts, 
and is of the Burthen of 50 or 60 Tons. 1769 FaLconER 
Dict. Marine (1789), Bark ..is peculiarly appropriated by 
seamen to those which carry three masts without a mizen 
top-sail, /éid., Pinasse, a*square-sterned vessel, called in 
England a bark. 1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 422 On board 
the Exdcavour Bark, ina Voyage round the World. 1840 
Marryat Odla Podr. (Rtldg.) 331 It was not the brig, but a 
bark. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp, II. xxix. 292 A steamer and 
a barque passed up. . 

4. Comd., as }bark-man, a bargeman, a lighter- 


man; bark-rigged a., rigged like a barque. 

1599 Hax.uyt Voy. II. 1. 227 When they are laden, the 
Barke-Men thrust the boate with her lading into the 
streame. 1868 Jferc. Mar. Mag. V. 243 The Ava was.. 
barque-rigged. 

Bark (bak), 54.3. [f. BarK v.1] 

1. The sharp explosive cry uttered by dogs; the 
similar sound made by other animals, ¢.g, foxes 


and squirrels. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 56 At euery dogs 
barke, seeme not to awake. 1796 SouTHEY Occas. Pieces 
vii. Wks. II. 231 From many a day-dream has iy short 
quick bark Recall’d my wandering soul, 1875 WHITNEY 
Life Lang. i. 3 The dog’s bark and howl signify..very dif- 
ferent things. i 

2. transf. or fig.; e.g. the sound of cannon-firing ; 
collog. a cough. 

1871 Echo g Jan. 5/1 The deep bark of our monster war- 
dogs. fod. What a desperate bark you have! Try some 
jujubes. ; c ; 

b. contrasted with dize, esp. in phr. Hzs bark ts 
worse than his bite: his angry words, threats, etc. 
are worse than the actual performance. 

1663 Lauderd, Papers (1884) 1.131 It.. is intended that 
that letter shall be a great bark if not a byt. 1842 Dr 
Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 184 The bark of eiectioneering 
mobs is worse than their bite, 

Bark (baik), v.1 Forms: 1 beore-an, 3 beork- 


BARK. 


en, borke-n, berke-n, 3-5 berke, 4 (?breke), 
5-7 barke, 6 bercke, §5- bark. /’a.f, 1 ’bearc, 
//.burcon, 4-5 burke, borke; berkyd, 5- barked. 
Pa, pple. 1 borcen, 5—barked. [OE Jdcorcan, str. 
vb., Tepr. an earlier derc-an, *berk-an; cogn. w. 
OE. borctan ‘to bark,’ and ON. ébcrkya, weak vb. 
‘to bark, to biuster.’ Lelieved by some to be, in its 
origin, a variant of Break, OE. drecan:—OTeut. 
*brck-an ; but if so, the differentiation mnst have 
taken place in prehistoric times. Cf. relation of 
L. fragor crackling noise, clamour, with /rag-, 
frang-cre \o break.) 

1. ¢ntr. Yo utter a sharp explosive cry. (Orig. 
of dogs, hence of other animals, and sfec. of foxes at 
Tutting-time.) Const. af (07, «fon, against, obs.). 

£885 K. A.rrep Gregory's Past, xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne migon beorcan. c1ooo AELERIC Gram. xxii. (Zup.) 129 
Hund byrch. 120g Lay. 21340 Beorked [1250 borkep] his 
hundes. ¢ 1330 Ayng of Vars 398 Ther stod hir bifore An 
hundred houndes blake, And borken on hire lasse and inore. 
€1350 Hill. Pulerne 47 He koured lowe, to bi-hold .. whi 
his hound berkyd. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 222 Pe whelpus.. 
Burke fast at be kyng. 1596 Spenser Astrophel Argl. 76 
Wolues do howle and barke. 1610 Snaxs. Jem. 1, il. 383 
Harke, harke, bowgh wawgh: the watch-Dogges barke. 
1611 Gwittim /erakfry ii. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say a 
Fox Barketh. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 115 ®9 All the little 
Dogs in the Street... barked athim, 1877 Bryant Among 
Trees 76 And the brisk squirrel .. barks with childish glee. 

2. te To speak or cry out in a tone or temper 
that suggests the bark ofa dog. To bark against 
(or at) the moon: to clamour or agitate to no 
effect. Zo bark up the wrong tree (in U.S.): to 
make a mistake in one’s object of pursuit or the 
means taken to attain it. 

c%z30 Axcr. RK. 122 Gif pu berkest a3ein pu ert hundes 
kunnes, 1387 Trevisa //fedex (Rolls Ser.) VII. 443 Pey 
.. dorste nou3t berke [v.7. breke] for drede of oon man. 
1549 Compl. Scot, xvi. 139 3e cry & berkis ilk ane contrar 
vthirs. @1555 Latimer Serm. §& Rem. (1845) 320 It is the 
scripture and not the translation, that ye bark against. 1655 
Heywoop Fort. by Land 1.1. Wks. 1874 V1. 370 He hath 
such honourable friends to guard him, We should in that 
but bark against the moon. 1763 Cuurcuite Afo/. Poems 
1. 68 Though Mimics bark, and Envy split her cheek. 1855 
Hauisurton //um, Nat. 124 in Bartlett Dict. Amer., Ifyou 
think to run a rig on me, you have made a mistake in the 
child, and barked up the wrong tree. 

3. mod. collog. To cough. 

+ 4. trans. To bark at. Obs. rare. 

cr1o00 Sar. Leechd. 1. 170 Gyf hwa pas wyrte mid him 
hafad. .ne meg he fram hundum beon borcen. 

+5. trans. or with sudbord. cl. (also bark out, 
forth): To utter or give forth with a bark; to 
break out with, burst forth with. Odés. 

¢ 1440 Morte Arth. 1351 He berkes myche boste. 1553-87 
Foxe A. & M. 403 The abominable heresie.. which impu- 
dently barketh that the ministers of the holy altars may and 
ought to use wives lawfully. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. (1594) 212 New imaginations and conceits .. which 
they continually barke foorth. 159: Spenser Virg. Guat 346 
Cerberus, whose many mouthes doo bay And barke out 
flames. 1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. C iij, Others bark 
the Counter-tenour. 


Bark (bak), v.2 [f. Bark 56.1; cf. Sw. darka, 
Da. derke, to tan.] 

1. ¢xtr. (with over) To form a bark... 

¢ 1340 Cursor M, (Fairf.) 11824 And wip skratting he toke 
be skurf, he barked ouer as a turfe. 

2. trans. To treat with bark, steep in an infusion 


of bark; to tan. 

1430 [See Parkep 2}. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 25 Barkyn 
lethyr, /rumto, tanno. 1503-4 Act 19 fen. V//,xix. Pream., 
Whedder the ledder be sufficiantly tanned and barked. 
1565 HWrlls & Jnv, N. C. (1835) 244 One hyde y' he had to 
barke for me. 1609 Skene Keg. aj. 152 They buy leather 
& barks it. 1865 Routledge’s Mag. Boys Nov. 687 A cellar 
..used for the purpose cy Canine the nets of the fishermen. 

3. To strip off the bark from (a tree) ; to cut off 
a complete circle of bark from it, so as to kill it. 

1545 Act 37 Hen. VII/, vi. § 4 If any Person..unlawfully 
bark any Apple-trees. 160: Hotranp /’/iny I. 541 If trees 
be barked round about, they will die. 1796 C. MARSHALL 
Garden. (1813) 429 Mice..are apt to bark and to kill young 
trees, 1877 Prawn La Saisiaz 373 Barked the bole, 
and broke the bough. 

b. fg. 

1603 Suaks. Aeas. for AI. wi. i. 72 Would barke your 
honor from that trunke you heare, And leaue you naked. 

e. transf. To scrape or rub off the skin (cs/. 
from the shins and joints) ; to graze, abrade. 

1850 8. Taytor Eldorado xvii.(1862) 171 Barking my hand 
on the rough bark of a branchless pine. 1880 Besant & 
Rice Seamy Side xxvii. 227 He had barked his elbows, 
broken his shins. : 

4. To enclose with or as with bark ; to encrust. 

1633 T. Apams £.xf. 2 /’et. ii. 19 (1865) 544/2 Those an- 
chorites that have barked up theniselves in hollow trees, 
1834 Cary Dante 90 From head to foot A tetter bark’d them 
round. 1840 De Quincey Style Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly 
leprosy .. barking and hide-binding .. the elastic flesh. 

. To bark (a squirrel, etc.) : see quot. 

[1828 Aupuson Ornithol. 1. 294 A common way of killing 
squirrels is. .to strike with the ball the bark of the tree im- 
mediately beneath the squirrel; the concussion produced by 
which kills the animal instantly without mutilating it.} 
1865 Sata in Daily Tel. 29 May, Fellows that with their 
heavy barrels and small-bores can ‘ bark a squirrel.’ 

+ Bark, v.3 Obs. rare. [f. Bark 50.2; cf. OF. 

Nora, 


673 


barguer to convey in a barge or bark.} To em- 
bark. 

1592 Wyrtey Armorte 36 Which valiant Earle Plan- 
tagenet namde At Hampton barkt, at Burdeux doth 


arive. 
+ Barkary. Ods. Also barcary. [ad. med.L. 
barcarium, bercarium, berguarium \Spcelinan), 


bcrearia, berguaria (Du Cange), for bcrbicaria 
sheepfold, f. derbica sheep = cl. L. berbex, vervex 
wether ; hence cogn. with F. dergerie.] A ‘sheep- 
cote,’ a ‘sheep-fold’ (Spelinan), (By some erron. 
referred to Bark sJ.1, and said to be ‘a tan-house.’) 

1594 Cromrton Jurisd. 192 Houses or barcaryes. 1598 
Manwoop Lawes Forest § 2 (1615) 75 Within the Regard 
of any Forest, no man may build any houses or barkaries. 
1607 Cowett /uterpr., Barkarie is a heath house. 2, Some 
call it a ‘anne-house. 1641 Termes de la Lcy (1708) 74 
Barcary signifies a farm-house as it seems, 

Barked (baikt), #//. a. [f. Bark v.2 or 56.1] 

1. Covered with, or having, a bark; encrusted. 

cxsos Dunpar Flyt/neg 202 Ane caprowsy barkit all with 
sweit. 3155z Hutoet, Barked or rynded, corticatus. 1568 
T. Hower Aré, Amitie (1879) 32 Flinted stones and barked 
tree. 1868 Gro. Eniot /. //olt 8 ‘The thick-barked stems. 

+2. Tanned. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. A/in. Poents 53 As barkid ledir his face is 
shynyng. 1569 W7lls & /nv. N.C. (1835) 308 For a barked 
hide ijs. vj. 2a 1800 in Aytoun Ballads Scot. (1858) 11. 376 
Auld she is..And tough like barked leather. 

3. Stripped of its bark ; ¢ransf. having the skin 
grazed or scraped off. 

1611 CotaGr., Pelard, a round, and pilled, cr barked sticke. 
1854 Gard. Chron. 660 Leaving barked treesstanding. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 30/2 A ‘barked’ shin. 

Barken (bauk’n), v. Sc. [f. Bark sd.1+-EN2,] 

1. trans. To dry up (any sticky daubing) into a 
hardened crust or bark; to cover or stiffen by this 
process. 

1513-1827 [see BARKENED]. 1852 Blackw, Vag. LXXI, 
739. Even at breakfast your trout are spoiled. They are 
barkened with oatmeal. 1861 Reave Cloister & //. xxiv. 
(D.) A shrewd frost that barkened the blood on my wounds, 

2. ‘utr. To dry and become a hardened crust. 

1826 Blackw. Alag. XIX. 400 He will barken into be- 
dimmed and shrivelled scaliness. 1829 Scott Guy A/, xxiii, 
Let the blood barken upon the cut—that saves plaster. 

Ba‘rkened, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1, Dried into a hardened incrustation, encrusted 
with a sticky daubing which has dried on. 

1513 Doucras Exels 1. vi. (v) 41 Witht barknit bluide, 
and puldir. 1827 Witson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 305 
Lyin a’ barkened wi’ bload in his coffin. 

2. Tanned. Cf. Barkep 2. 

1818 Scott //rt. Midi. v, Effie used to help me to tumble 
the bundles o’ barkened leather up and down, 

Barkentine, variant of BARQUENTINE. 

Barker (ba-1ko1), sd.1 Also 4 berkere, 5 -ar. 
(f Bark v.14--ER1.] 

1. One who or that which barks; a dog. 

1393 Lanot. ?. P/.C. x. 260 Thyne berkeres ben al blynde. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 32 Berkar, as a dogge, /atrator. 1855 
Sincteton Virgil 11, 276 Monster gods of every creed, 
Barker Anubis, too, ‘gainst Neptune. . ranged. 

2. fig. A noisy assailant; a/so, an auction-room 
or shop tout. 

my Caxton Gold. Leg. 273/4 Whiche sometyme had ben 
a barker, bytterand blynde, ayenst the lettres. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor, 81 b, Neither Jerome Osorius nor 
any other braulyng barker can..molest him. 1617 CoLtins 
Def, Bp. Ely be Ded. 8 The aduersaries and barkers 
against Soueraignty. 1822 Hazuitr Vex & Alann. Ser. 11. 
xi. (1869) 232 As shopmen and barkers tease you to buy 
goods. 1862 Hers Organiz. Daily Life 123 A review 
which I delight in.. because it always barks on the other 
side to the great barker. 

3. The Spotted Redshank ( Totanus fuscas). 

180z G. Montacu Ora7th. Dict. 21 {In Leicestershire.} 

4. slang. A pistol ; occas. a cannon. 

1815 Scott Guy VW. xxxiii, They are never without barkers 
and slashers. 1842 F. Cooper Yack o Lant. 1.151 Four 
more carronades, with two barkers for’ard. 

Barker (bauka1), 5.2 Forms: 5 barkere, 
barkar, bercar, 5- barker. [f. Bark v.- +-ER1.] 


+1. A tanner. Ods. 

1402 Test. Ebor.(1836) 1.289 Lego uxori Ricardi Skyrtyn- 
bek, barkar, j. togam. ¢1470 Aing & Barker 127 in Rit- 
son's Avec. P. P.65 Ther owr kyng and the barker partyd 
feyratwyn, 1479 /’asfox Lett. 839 II]. 253 An endenture 
of the bercars. 1503-4 Act 19 //ew. V7/, xix, That no Tan- 
ner nor Barker put no mancr of hyde nor Lether to sale. 
1609 SKENE Ace, Maz, 131 Of Barkers within Byrgh. 

2. One who strips off bark from trees. 

161r Cotcr., Escorceur, a barker of trees. 1829 E. Jesse 
Frnt. Natur. 56 Our barkers go on rapidly with their work. 

transf, 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1847) 230/1 Infested 
.. witn bawling whippets and shin barkers. 


Barker’s mill. [Named from the inventor 
Dr. Barker, about the end of the 17th cent.]_ A me- 
chanical contrivance for producing rotary motion, 
consisting ofa hollow vertical revolving axis with 
two ‘or more) horizontal arms fitted into its lower 
end ; water, admittcd at the top of the central 
tube, fills that and the arms, and by its discharge 
through lateral apertures near the ends of the 
latter causes the whole machine to revolve in the 
direction opposite to that of the discharge, the 
moving power being the excess of hydrostatic 


BARLEY. 


pressure on the sides of the arms opposite to the 
openings, aided by centrifugal force. 

Barkey (bauki). [f. Bark sd.2+-Ey = -y4.] 
collog. A little bark, 

1847 Bannan /ygot, Leg, (1877) 87 ‘Wookers, barkeys and 
craft. 1867 in Smytu Savlor's Word-bk. 

Barking (bakin , v4/. 56.1 [f. Bank v."] 

1. The utterance of a dog’s sharp explosive cry. 

c1300 K. Alys. 4966 from the brest to the grounde Men 
hy ben, abouen houndes. Werkyng of houndes hy habbe. 
1684 Burnet tr. More's Utop. 122 What pleasure .. in 
hearing the barking and howling of Dogs? 1795 SouTuEy 
Occas. Pieces iii. Wks. 11.222 His barkings loud anid quick. 

b. transf. Harsh coughing. 

1813 Examiner x Feb. 75/1 ‘The play went on, amidst 
croaking, squeaking, barking. 

2. fig. Angry or assailing outcry. 

1549 Otve Evasm. /'ar. 1st Tim. iv. 11 Feare not any 
mens barkinges. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 35 To launc 
out into sudden barking at the first faults you see. 

Barking, 74/. 56.2 [f. Bank v.2+-1ne!.] 

1. Steeping in an infusion of bark; tanning. 

c 1440 ae Parv. 25 Barkynge of lethyr, /rvricio, 
1865 /tell. Observ. No. 38. 107 [The] Barking the nets of 
the fishermen. ; 

2. The action of stripping off bark from trees ; 
the cutting away ofa ring of bark, so as to kill 
the tree, otherwise called ring-barking. Barking- 
zrons: tools used for this purpose. 

1545 Act 37 L/en. V/I/, vi. § 1 Barking of Apple-trees. 
3773 Barnarp in Phil, Trans. LX111. 218 Directing the 
falling and barking of a large quantity of timber, 1878 P. 
Bayne Purit. Rev. iii, 71 In order to blight and kill a whole 
forest .. it is not necessary to fell every tree, but only .. to 
perform the operation of barking. 1884 Axstralasian 8 Nov. 
875/1 In ring-barking a belt of bark about a foot in width 
is taken off the tree. 

Barking, f//.a.1 [f. Bark v.1+-1ne?,] 

1. Uttering barks ; ‘ giving tongue,’ yelping. 

1552 Hutoet s.v. Addition, A barking dogge. 1842 Ten- 
nvson Day Dream 136 Barking dogs and crowing cocks. 

2. transf. Uttering harsh, rough, or angry sounds, 
like a dog’s barking ; harsh-sounding. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste (1869) 258 The rude and 
barking language of the Affricans. c¢x3B00o Kirke Wiite 
Christmn.-Day 36 He had words Tosoothe the barking waves. 

b. Barking-bird, the /reroftochus Tarnu, of 
Chiloe, so named from its voice; barking-iron 
(slang), a pistol. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. xiii. (1873) 288 An allied species 
is called by the natives ‘ Guidguid,’ and by the English the 
barking-bird. 1847 Le Fanu 7. O'Brien 63 Put up your 
barking-iron, and no more noise. ; 

3. fig. Raising clamorous outcry, noisilyaggressive. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie u. vii. 205, I stop thy currish 
barking chops. 364r Mitton Ch. Discip. u. Wks. (1851) 40 
His barking curses, and Excommunications. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain i. 21 read and salt can appease the way- 
farer's barking stomach. 

Barking, f//. a.2 [f. Bark v.2 + -1nG2.] That 
‘barks’ ; following the trade of a tanner. 

c1600 Rob. /iood (Ritson) xxxv. 39 Barking tanner’s sons. 

Barkingly, adv. [f. Barkine ff/. a.1 + -L¥2.] 
In a barking manner. 

1606 Sy_vesterR /m posture 248 From the Pulpit barkingly 
he rings Bold blasphemies against the King of Kings. 1624 
Heywoop Guxark. 361 A woman barkingly clamorous. 

Barkless (baukles), a. [f. Bark 56.1 + -Less.] 
Devoid or stripped of bark. 

1604 Drayton A/oses (R.) The trees all barkless nakedly 
are left. 1817 Byron JA/an/red 1. ii. 67 Blasted piues.. bark- 
less, branchless. 

Barkum, dial. form of BaRcHAM, horse-collar. 

Barky (baski», a. [f. Bark 56.1+-y1] 

1. Covered with bark. 

1590 Suaxs. /sds. V.1v. i. 48 The female luy so Enrings 
the barky fingers of the Elme. 1656 Dv Garp Gate Lat. 
Und §83 A stringgie root, a barkie stock. 1870 Bryaxt 
Homer 11, xvi. 153 Woods of beech and ash and barky cornel. 

fig. 1604 Breton Pass. Sheph. (1876) 6 Trees their barky 
silence breake, Cracke yet though they can not speake. 

2. Of the nature of bark. 

1835 BrowninG /arac, iv. 141 The barky scurf of leprosy. 

Barlady: see BykLADY; By our Lady! 

+Barla-fu‘mble. Sv. Ods. Also -fummil. [cf. 
BARLEY txter). phr.; the second element is doubt- 
ful.] A call for a truce by one who has fallen in 
wrestling or play; improperly for: Fall, tumble. 

arssoChristis Kirk Gr. xvi, Quhile he cryed barlafummil, 
Iam slane. 1657 Corvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 110 When 
coach-men drinks and horses stumble, It’s hard to miss a 
barla-fumble. ' 

Barley (bali). Forms: 1-2 berlic, 3 barlic, 
barrli3, 4 barlykke, barliche, barli, 4-8 barly, 
5 berley, berlik, 6-7 barlie, -lye, 8 Se. barlic\k, 
4- barley. [OE. der/fc, of doubtful composition : 
ber- seems to point to OTeut. *éaro:-, *bariz-, 
‘barley,’ the latter of which gave OE. gre \see 
Bear sé.2) with ¢ as proper umlaut of a; the suffix 
is evidently -/fe (see -LY!), as if dar/fc meant at 
first, not Aordcum, but hora'eaceus. 

Berite first appears atirié. or as ady.in the name Srrifce- 
croft; cf. also Bartey-corx. ‘The notion that /fc is the 
word déac ‘leek,’ as in OF. gdrléac, ME. garleck, arilcke, 
now gartic, is phonetically out of the question, n éer-, 
can the vowel 2 (for earlier a’, instead of ¢, be due to 
early syncopation, ée77-:—¢arr., barz-, from éaros-, bariz-? 
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BARLEY. 


Cf. ON. Zarr, North Fris. dar, bzr. (But ON. darlak, in 
an Orcadian document, is prob. adopted from OE.) The 
Rushw. Gloss. has also bzreflér for bgrefiér, and late 
charters dartzix for beretein.) 

966 Cod. Dipl. V1. 79 Barlice croft. 
He fedde fif pusennde menn Wibp fife *barrli3 lafess. 
other attrib. instances under B.) 

1, A hardy awned cereal (genus Hordeum), cul- 
tivated in all parts of the world; used partly as 
food, and largely (in Britain and the United States, 
mainly) in the preparation of malt liquors and 
spirits. a. The plant. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/, Synue 10111 Whete corne wy] 
nat prykke, As otes dowun, or barlykke. 1382 Wycuir 
Ex. ix. 31 The flax thanne and barlich (1388 barli] was 
hurt. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. cxv, Bope barley 
and bere is calde Ordeum. 1483 Cath. Aug/. 22 Barly, 
ordeunt, 1523 Firzners. //usb. § 28 Barley and otes be 
moste commonly mowen. 1610 SHaks. Zep. 1v. 1. 61 Thy 
rich Leas Of Wheate, Rye, Barley. 1795 Scots Mag. LVI1. 
544/t The barleys are universally a great crop. 1872 OLIVER 
Elem. Bot, 1. 279 Barley is considered to have been the first 
Cereal brought under cultivation. 

b. The grain. #vench, Peart, Pot barley; see quot. 

1124 O. E. Chron., Man szlde..pzt beerlic pet is pre sed 
lzpas to six scillingas. c1zz0 Bestiary 291 in O. E. Misc. 
ro De mire suned de barlic, danne 3e fint te wete. 1362 
Lanct. P. Pl, A. v. 133, 1 bouhte hire Barly [v. ~. barliche]; 
heo breuh hit to sulle. ¢1440 Partonope 3760 Brede made 
of berley or ellis of ote. 1523 FitzHers. //usé. § 13 That is 
the worste barley, and foure London bushels are suffycient 
for an acre. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herd. (1789)72 French 
barley is skinned, and has the ends ground off; the pearl 
barley is reduced by a longer grinding to a little round 
white lump. 1857 Exiza Acton Exg. Bread-Bk. 73 Pot 
barley is barley of which the outer husk has been removed 
by mill-stones; it is used for making broth. 

2. transf. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm.29 Barleys..{are] the 
little projections formed by the operation of engine-turning. 

B. Comd. and Attrib. (In 14-17th c. commonly 
barti-, barly-.) 

1. General relations: a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-noun, as darley-buyer, -sower, -sowing; Db. 
instrumental with passive pple., as bartey-fed 
(1851); ¢. simple attrib. as, (of the plant) dar/ey- 
crop, -earth, -eddish, -ground (1523), ~fteld, -har- 
vest, -rick, -seed; (of the grain) éartey-bran, -chaff, 
-flour, -groats, -meal (1388) ; a. attrib. of mate- 
rial (= made of or with), as Jartey-bread, -bun, 
-cake, -crust, -gruet, -loaf (1200), -pudding, -Scon. 

1599 Haxcuyt Voy. 11. 1. 80 *Barley-branne the Ianders 
doe vse in stead of salt. c13z0 Seuyx Sag. 1573 * Barli- 
bred he et for gode. 1840 CartyLe Heroes il. 111 His 
[Mahomet's] .. common diet was *barley-bread and water. 
1552 Hv oet, *Barley bunne gentleman .. suche ryche 
niggardes as lyue wyth barley breade, or otherwise hardlye. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 216 Me thought I sigh a “barly- 
cake. 1846 Grote Greece u1.i. I]. 297 His diet of sweet 
chestnuts, *barley-cakes and pork, 1865 Derby Merc. 25 
Jan., The straw of a *barley crop. 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 247 Places for this sport, especially on 
the *Barley-edishes. 185: Kincstey }’eas¢ xi. 202 Your 
*barley-fed hares. 1863 Miss WHateLy Kagged Life Egypt 
xix. 187 *Barley-fields irrigated by a sacchia. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta i. 18 If .. *Barley flower and Rie flower .. be 
added. 1523 FirzHers. /7usd. § 10 Thou shalt sowe..thy 
beanes vpon the *barley grounde. 1769 Mrs. RaFratp 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 315 To make *Barley Gruel. 1611 
Biste Ruth i. 22 The beginning of *barley haruest. 1535 
CoverDALE Fudg. vii.13 A baken *barlye lofe came rollinge 
downe. 1488 Act. Audit, 147 (Jam.) Fifty quarters of *berlik- 
malt. 1620 VENNER Via Recta ii. 3g Beere..made of *Barly 
malt alone, 1382 Wycurr Mus. v.15 A mesure .. of *barli 
meele. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 1. 4 Their bread was made 
of *barley meale and goates milke. 1820 Scott J/onas?. viii, 
‘The *barley-scones, which .. were so good. 

2. Special combinations: Barley-bigg, bigg or 
bear, a coarse variety of barley; barley-bird, name 
given locally to various birds appearing about the 
time of barley-sowing, as the wryneck, siskin, green- 
finch, and sometimes the nightingale; barley-bree, 
-broth, strong ale; barley-candy (= barley- 
sugar) ; barley-cracker, a machine or appliance 
for cracking barley; tbarley-cream (= barley- 
milk); +barley-hat (cf. BaRLEY-cap, -HOOD) ; 
barley-hummeller, a machine for separating bar- 
ley from the awns; +barley-island, an ale-house; 
+ barly-lepe, a leap or basket for holding barley; 
+ barley-man, one who received an allowance in 
barley, ordearius; + barley-milk, a decoction 
or gruel of barley or barley-meal; barley-mood 

= BARLEY-Hoop ; barley-mow, a stack of barley: 
+barley-sele (obs. or dia/.), the season for sowing 
barley; + barley-sick a@., intoxicated; barley- 
straw, (/ig.) a trifle ; barley-sugar, 2 confection, 
usually in twisted sticks, made from sugar, for- 
merly by boiling in a decoction of barley; barley- 
wine, a Greek wine or beer prepared from barley. 


Also BARLEY-CAP, -CORN, -HOOD, -WATER, q.V. 
1ssz Hutoet, *Barley bygge. Vide beerecorne. 1625 
Markuam Farew. Hush. 135 *Barley-big, or beare Barley. 
1768 PENNANT Zool. II. 310 In Sussex it {the Siskin) is 
called the *barly-bird. 1863 Vg. Augland Aug. 127 In 
the Isle of Wight the bird commonly called the *barley-bird 
is the wryneck. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, How easy 
can the *barley-bree Cement the quarrel! 1593 Bacchus 
Bonuntie in Marl, Alisc. (1809) 11. 273 The *barley-broath 
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aboue all other, did beare away the bell, and. .neither grape 
nor berry might be compared to the maiestie of the mault. 
1884 Biack Fud. Shaks, xxxi, A cupful of *barley-broth 
will do thee no harm. 1883 Harfer's Alag., Jan. 277/1 
*Barley-candy statuettes. 1813 VANcoUVER Agric. Devon 
131 The motion is communicated by a belt to the *barley- 
cracker. 1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 17 Ptisan was a 
meat of the Antients which we now call *Barly-Cream. 
c1500 Blowbols Test. in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 105 They that 
be manly in dronkenesse for to fyte, Whan one ther hede is 
sett a “barly-hate. 1851 Househ. Hs. II]. 338 The chaff- 
cutter, the *barley-hummeller. a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. 
(1881) 72 Goeing to take in fresh water at the *Barlie Iland. 
c1440 Prowp. Parv. 25 “Barly lepe, to kepe yn corne, 
ruuera. 60x Hotranp Pliny I. 561 Sword-fencers, who 
vpon their allowance or pension giuen them in barly, were 
called Hordearij, (7. *Barley-inen). 1607 Torsett four. 
Beasts 303 *Barly milk, or juyce called of the old Writers 
.. Cremor Ptisanz. 1790 Morrison Poems 151 (JAM.) 
Hame the husband comes just roarin’ fu’; Nor can she 
please him in his *barlic mood. c 1732 Gay (J.) Whenever 
by yon *barley mow | pass. c1440 Promp. Parv.25* Barly- 
sele, fespus ordeacium. axzz1 Prior Turtle & Sp. (R.) 
She..could plead the law, And quarrel for a ~barley-straw. 
1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 303 *Barley-straw melts into 
a glass of a topaz yellow colour. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs |. 55 *Barley-Sugar is made either of white Sugar 
or brown. 1883 Axowledge 6 July 3/2 ‘*Barley-sugar’.. 
was prepared by boiling down ordinary sugar in a decoc- 
tion of pearl barley. 1852 Grote Greece 1. Ixx. IX. 144 A 
sort of “barley-wine or beer in tubs, with the grains of 
barley on the surface. 

Barley, ‘vtexj. Sc. and north. dial, [perh. a 
corruption of F, partez, Eng. pariey.] Parley, 
truce, quarter ; ‘a term used in the games of chil- 
dren, when a truce is demanded’ (Jamieson). 

1814 Scorr av. xlii, A proper lad o’ his quarters, that 
will not cry barley in a brulzie. 

Barley-break (ba-slibr2ik). Forms: 6 barle- 
breyke, barla-breik, 7 barly-breake, -brake, 
barley-, barlibreake, 7-8 barlibreak, barley- 
brake, -break, 9 Sc. barley-brack. [Of uncer- 
tain etymology; the first part has been explained 
from the prec. word, also from the grain barley, 
because played in a corn-field, or in a stack-yard 
(Jam.); the second from dreak as explained below.] 
An old country game, varying in different parts, 
but somewhat resembling /Présozer’s Bars, origin- 
ally played by six persons (three of each sex) in 
couples; one couple, being left in a middle den 
termed ‘ hell,’ had to catch the others, who were 
allowed to separate or ‘ break * when hard pressed, 
and thus to change partners, but had when caught 
to take their turn as catchers. (See poetical de- 
scription by Sidney in Arcadia 1. Lamon’s song, 
and Suckling in Poems (1646) 24.) In Scotland, 
according to Jamieson, cne person had to catch 
the rest of the company, each of these as taken 
assisting their captor. 

1557 Macuyn Diary (1848) 132 Master parsun .. entryd 
into helle, and ther ded at the barle breyke with alle the 
wyffe of the sam parryche. @1581 A. Scotr Ox May, Sum 
rynnis at barla breikis lyk rammis. 1608 Armin Vest Nin. 
(1842) 56 Like a girle at barley brake, leauing the last 
couple in hell, away she gads, and neuer Iookes behinde 
her. 1794 SoutHey Wat Tyler 1. Wks. I1. 24 Since we were 
boys together And play’d at barley-brake. 1837 Nicoti 
Poents (1843) 81 At barley-bracks, we laughin’ chased ilk 
kimmer we could see. 

+ Barley-ca:p. Os. [f. Barury, as source of 
malt liquor: cf. BARLEY-HOOD.] In phr. 70 have 
on or wear a barley-cap : to be tipsy ; hence dar/ey- 
cap = tippler. 

1598 E. Gitpin Sal. (1878) 67 Some weeuil, mault-worme, 
barly-cap. 161 Corcr., Foréeu..pot-shotten, whose fud- 
ling or barley Cap is on. 1679 O. Hevwoop in Yorksh. 
Diaries (Surt.) 11. 262 He never wore a cap, unlesse it was 
a barley-cap. 

Barley-corn (ba‘slijkg-in). [See Cory] 

1. = Baxrey (the plant or grain). 

1382 Wyc.iF 2 Sam. xiv. 30 The feelde of loab biside my 
feelde hauynge barli corn [1388 ripe barli]. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parzu, 25/1 Barly corne, ovdeum. 1836 THirtwatt Greece 
I]. xiv. 196 The juice of the vine or the barleycorn. 

b. Personified as John Barleycorn: esp. as the 
grain from which malt liquor is made. 

¢ 1620 (¢z¢/e) in Pepysian Library, A pleasant new ballad 
.. of the bloody murther of Sir John Barleycorn. 17.. 
Fokn Barleycorn in Percy's Religues, John Barleycorn has 
got a beard Like any other man. 1786 Burns Scotch 
Drink tii, John Barleycorn, Thou king o’ grain. 

2. A grain of barley. 

1588 GreeNE Pertiutedes 15 Preferre not a Barly-corne 
before a precious Iewell. 161z Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. 
(1653) 25 A full barley corne will well serve, or a guod 
wheat corne. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 83 
A bantam-cock .. turning so scornfully froin the barley- 
corns which Annie is flinging towards him. 

3. The length of a grain of barley taken as a 
measure, + of aninch; formerly also 4 of an inch. 

1607 Recorpe Gr. Arts 326 It is ordained that 3 Barly 
Cornes dry and round, shall make vp the measure of an 
inch. 1611 Corcr., Grain ..a Barlie-corne, or the fourth 
part of an ynch. 1688 Hotme Armory mi, iii. 136 Barly 
Corn, is the length of 4 Poppy seeds, and 3 Corns make an 
Inch. 1729 SHeLtvocke Artillery 1. 76 The Barley-corn (the 
fourth part of an Inch) is subdivided into 5 Poppy Seeds. 
1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 21 If father. nove his head 
one barley-corn, we are all dead men. 
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BARM. 


4. Building. ‘A little cavity between the mould- 
ings of joiners’ work . . made with a kind of plane 
of the same name.’ Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753. 

Barley-hoo:d. [f. Baruey (used for ‘malt 
liquor’) +-Hoop, suffix of condition; perh. with 
some reference to 4ood ‘covering for the head’: cf. 
barley-hat in Barry B2.] A fit of drunkenness, 
or of il] humour or temper, brought on by drinking. 

@ 1529 SKELTON E/. Rummtyng 372 And as she was drynk- 
ynge, She fyll in a wynkynge Wyth a barlyhood. 1725 
A, Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. it, In his barlickhoods, ne'er 
stick To lend his loving wife a loundering lick, 1805 A. 
Scotr Poems 51 (Jam.) Whan e’er they take their barley- 
hoods, And heat of fancy fires their bludes. 

Barley-wa:ter. [f. Barer.) A drink, 
made by the decoction of pearl barley, used as a 
demulcent. t+ Strong bartey-water: ale. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. 1574 Barli-water, that was .i-sode. 1580 
Hottysanp 7veas. kr. Tong, Orgemonde, Barlye water, 
Tysanfe. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur.t. v. 46 The women.. are 
not so busie..with the strong barley water as our British 
women. 1684 Otway AZsers¢ Prol., And Barley-water 
Whey-fac’d Beau’s write Satyrs. 1875 H. Woop 7kerap. 
(1879) 581 Barley-water is used as a nutritious, demulcent 
drink in fevers. ; 

+ Barling (baslin). Ods. [a. Sw. darling pole, 
f. béra to bear.] A pole. 

1611 Rates 2 (Jam.) Barlings, or fire-poles the hundreth— 
xx, 1732 De For, etc. Your Gt. Brit. (1769) 1. 64 Fir- 
Timber, Oaken Planks, Baulks, Barlings, Spars, Oars. 

+ Barm, 54.) Ods. exc. in comb. Forms: 1~2 
bearm, 3 berm, berm, 4-5 barme, I-— barm. 
[Common Teut. ; with OE. dara (WSax. dearm) 
cf. OS., OFris., OHG., Sw., Da. barm, ON. darmr, 
Goth, darazs:—OTeut. *barmo-z, f. ber-an to bear. 
The early southern ME. dev#2 represented the Saxon 
bearm; barm was the Anglian form.] 


1. A bosom, a lap. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 Hia sellad on barm iuer. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Hiz syllad on eowerne bearm. c1160 
Hatton Gosp. John i. 18 On hys fader bearme. 1205 Lay. 
30261 He nom his lauerdes hefd..in his berm he hit Izide. 
C1230 sincr. R. 212 Pe slowe 115 and sleped ide deofles 
berme, ase his deore deorling. a@1325 Lay le Freine 201 
Sche yaf it souke opon hir barm. ¢1q410 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.) Swetly klyppynge and kyssynge 
leyde hym in hier barme [1510(Pynson) barme; 1530 (W. 
de W.) lappe.] ¢ 1460 Towseley Myst. 59 Hald thy hand 
soyn in thy barme, And as a lepre it shal be lyke. 1513 
Dovuctas Aueis xu. Prol. 76 Zephyrus comfortabill m- 
spiratioun For till ressaue Iaw in hyr barm adoun. 

2. Edge, brim, ‘breast,’ ‘brow.’ rave. (Soin ON.) 

c1340 Alexander (Stev.) 4811 Pan come pai blesnand till 
a barme’ of a brent lawe. 

3. Comb, barm-cloth, +barm-hatre (0és.), an 
apron; barm-fel, barm-skin (d/a/.), a leather 
apron. Cf. BARVEL. 

c 1000 EtFric Gloss. in Wright Voc. (W.) /127 Alappula, 
bearmclad. c 1300 Jen Lif xv. in £. £. P. (1862) 155 Fair 
bep 3ur barmhatres. 1350 Sat. Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 
I. 240 Of a bole hyde ben here barmfellys. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Milleres T. 50 A barm-cloth eek as whit as morne mylk. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 25/1 Barnyskyn (1499 barme skyn), 
melotes. 1594 NasHe Unfort. Trav. 16 An Elephantes 
eares that hanges on his shoulders like a countrie huswiues 
banskin [séc]. 1775 J. Cottier Tim Bobbin 20 Hal .. had 
his knockus lapt in his Barm-skin. 1857 Wr:cut Province. 
Dict. s.v., Her smock’s as dirty and greasy as a barmskin. 
1870 Morris Zarthly Par. II. iii. 80 His mother o’er her 
barm-cloth wide Gazed forward. 

Barm (bam), 54.2 Forms: 1 beorma, 3 
beorme, berrme, 4-5 berm(e, 5-7 barme, (7 
birme), 7- barm. [OE. dcorma; prob. common 
Teut. (:-*dermon-), though early cognates are 
wanting ; cf. Da. barme, Sw. barma, Fris. berme, 
barm, LG. borme, barme, barm, mod.G. barme.] 

1. The froth that forms on the top of fermenting 
malt liquors, which is used to leaven bread, and to 


cause fermentation in other liquors ; yeast, leaven. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xili. 33 Heofena rice Is gelic beor 
man, ¢12z00 OrmiN 996 Bred All peorrf wipputenn berrme. 
¢1386 CHaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 260 Alum, glas, 
berme, wort. c¢1q42z20 Liber Cocormtm 39 With egges and 
floure In batere pou make, Put berme ber to. 1601 HOLLAND 
Pliny \1. 145 The froth or barme .. [has]a property tokeepe 
the skin faire and cleare in womens faces. 1688 in P/227. 
Trans. XVIII. 130 His Brains worked like Birme in an Ale- 
Fat. 1816 Scort 4 xz. xi, The sea was working like barm. 

b. ¢ransf. or fig. Ferment, fermenting agent. 

c1s80 Montcomerie Zo R. Hudson, This barme and 
blaidry buists up all my bees. 1666 G. Harvey Alorb. Angi. 
iv. 48, I assert the gall to be the barm or ferment of the 
venal blood. 1828 Lanpor /mag. Conv. (1846) I]. 174 
Milton’s dough..is never the lighter for the barm he 
kneads up with it. 

+2. The froth or ‘head’ of beer when poured out. 

c1275 Sermun in O. E. Afisc. 188 Lo3e heo holdet hore 
galun, mid berme [v.7. beorme] heo hine fulleb. 1440 
Proms. Parv.32 Berme of ale or other lyke, spuaa. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 22/1 Barme, spuma.  « 

3. attrib., as in barm-froth, barm-fly. 

1606 Wtly Beguiled Prol. in Hazl. Dods/, 1X. 223 That 
barm-froth poet. 1676 CoTron Azgler 11. 335 Another Dun 
called the Barm-fly from its yeasty colour. 

Barm, v. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To mix with yeast ; to leaven, ferment. 

[co975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 33 Obpat gebeormad wees 
all.] 1615 Crooke Body of Alan 245 The seed it selfe..is 
so houen and barmed as it were with spirits. 1616 SuRFL. 


BARMAID. 


& Markn. Countr. Farnt 589 Your best ale musi be barmed 
as soone as it is coold. . 

2. To rise in froth or fermentation. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 32/2 Bermyn, or spurgyn as ale, 
spumo, 1822 Provost ii. 16 It set men’s minds a barming 

and working, 

Barmaid (baiméid). [f. Barsd.1 28] A 
female who sells food and drink at the bar of a 
tavern or hotel. Hence Barmaidenly a. ( s702ce-wd.) 

1772 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. Epil., ‘Th’ unblushing Bar- 
maid at a country inn. 1837 Dickens Péchkz. (1847) 9/2 The 
bar-maid had positively refused to draw him any more 
liquor. 1881 Darly News 8 June 5 Bar-maidenly in their 
conception of polished badinage. 5 

Barman (baumén). [f. Bar 54.1] 

+1. A pleader at the bar; a barrister. Ods. 

1687 Reeve God's Plea 8 Oh rare Pleader! there is not 
such a Barre-man 1o be found. 

2. One who prepares bars, ¢.g. of metal for the 
manufacture of wire. 

3714 MANDEVILLF. Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 249 The silver-spinner, 
the flatter, the wire-drawer, the bar-man, and the refiner. 

3. A man who serves at the bar of a public-house, 
ete. Cf. Bar 54,1 28, 

1837 Duxcums Brit, Emigrant’s Adv. 76 He inslanlly 
called for the bar-man and taxed him with the imposition. 
1865 E. Crayton Cruel Fort. 11. 165 Two barmaids com- 
menced a most vigorous flirtation with the young bar- 
man. ° 

Barmaster (ba‘ima:sta1). Also 7 barge-, 7-8 
bergh-, 8 bargh-. [Formerly darghmaster, ad. 
Ger. bergmeister, f. berg- mining.] A local judge 
amongst miners : see quot. f 

1662 Futter Horthies 1. 229 The Barge-Master keeps his 
lwo greal Courts twice a year in Barge-Moot Hall..to 
decide Controversies, and punish offences betwixt Miners. 
1721 Baicey, Bargh-master, the Surveyor of a Mine. 1747 
Hooson AMincr’s Dict. s.v. Bill, By the Assistance of the 
Barmaster. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 292 Bar-master, in 
Derbyshire, the aulhority to whom all disputes in lead. 
mining are referred. He has charge of the standard ‘dish’ 

or measure used in measuring lhe ore. ; 

Barmbrack (ba-ambrak). Avzglo-Jrish. [cor- 
ruption of Ir. dairigen dbreac speckled cake (Wh. 
Stokes).] A currant-bun. 

1878 Miss Yonce Fug. Stepmother 317 A great barmbrack 
from Biddy. 1882 Frora SHaw Cast. Blair 189 The number 

of buns and barm.bracks had 1o be calculated. 

Barmecidal (baim/soi-dal), a. [f. next +-aL1.] 
Like the Barmecide’s feast; imaginarily satisfying 

or sumptuous; unreal, illusory. 

a1845 Hoop 7urtles xiv, Having thro’ one delighted sense, 
at least, Enjoy'd a sort of Barmecidal feasl. 1845 MozLey 
Blanco White, Ess. (1878) 11. 115 To reason simply on the 
superficies is a Barmecidal proceeding. . 

Barmecide (baim/said). Patronymic of a 
family of princes ruling at Bagdad just before 
Haroun-al-Raschid, concerning one of whom the 
story is told in the Arabian Nights, that he put a 
succession of empty dishes before a beggar, pre- 
tending that they contained 2 sumptuous repast— 
a fiction which the beggar humorously accepted. 
Hence, one who offers imaginary food or illusory 
benefits. Often attrid. 

1713 Guardian No. 162 The Barmecide was sitting at his 
table that seemed ready covered for anentertainment, 184z 
Dickens Asner. Notes (1850) 81/1 It is a Barmecide Feast ; 
a pleasant field for the imagination to rove in. 1854 
THackerAy .Vezvcomes IL. 103 My dear Barmecide friend. 
1863 Reader 11. 506 Sharing the boundless hospitality of 
a Barmecide. 

Barming (ba-umin). Se. rare. [!f. Bars v.] 
The formation of barm on a fermenting liquor; 

fig. the accruing of iuterest upon money. 

3823 Gatt Entatl 1. xx. 169 Father .. ordained me to hae 
a hundred a year oul o' the farming o’ his lying money. 

Barmkin (baumkin). sorth. arch. Fomns: 
4 barmeken, (5 barnekynch),6 barmekyn, -kin, 
barnekine, 5- barmkin. [lerh. f. Teut. darn 
(ON. éarmr brim, border, edge, wing ofcastle; cf. 
Berm). The second syllable may be the dim. sufhx 
-kKIN, though the meaning hardly suits. Possibly a 
corruption of, or confused with, BaRBICAN.] 

The battlement of the outer fortification of a 
castle ; the outer fortification, or barbican ; a turret 
or watch tower on the outer wall. 

61340 Alerander (Stev.) 1301 Balaan in pe barmeken * sa 
bitterly fiztis. a1sqgo Sir Degrev. 375 At the barnekynch 
he abad, And lordelych dounelyght. ¢1470 Henry Hadlace 
yuu. 1067 Fehew him self... Throuch all the fyr can on the 
barmkyn lycht. 1513 Douctas -Enets xu. x. 64 Thame 
quhilkis on the barmkin heid remanis. 1577 Hotixsuep 
Chron. (11. 874/2 Querthrew eighteene towers of stone, with 
all their barnekines. a1811 J. Leypen Ld. Soalisv, And he 
call’d on a page, who was witty and sage, To go to the 
barmkin high. 

Barmote (ba1mdéut), Also 7 barge-, 7-8 
bargh-, 8 barmoot, 7-8 berghmote. [Earlier 
barghmote, f. Ger. derg- mining + MoTE, assembly, 
court ; cf. darmaster.] A local court amongst 
miners: see quot. 

1653 Manxtove Lead J/ines 14 Sute for oar must be in 
Barghmoot Court. 1732 De For, &c. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 
III. 78 The Barmoot Court, kept at Wirksworth, to judge 
Controversies among the Miners, and adjust subterranean 
Quarrels and Disputes. 1747 Hooson Sfingr’s Dict. sv. 
Sil, The meanest Labourer may recover his due Wages at 
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the Barmole-court. 1881 Raymoxn Aéining Gloss., Lar- 
mote (Derb.), a mining court. 

+Barm-team. V/s. Also berem-tem, barme- 
teme. Acorruption of Bairn-TEaM. (Verh. due 
to confusion with Baxm s4.1, bosom, lap.) 

c1250 Gen. & Fr. 3903 Al Oat berem-tem. ¢ 1315 SHORENAM 

8 Ife hedde y-brout forlhe his bearm-team py eure senne 
usmaked. 1430 Chev. Assigne v. 103 And hadde moche 
rewlhe ‘That swyche a barmeteme as y‘ shulde so betyde. 
¢1440 Bone Flor. 1o Anienowre was of that barme-teme. 

Barmy (biumi), a. [f. Bar 56.24 v1) 

1. Of, tull of, or covered with barm ; frothing. 

1535 Lynpesay Sat. Fhree Estates, Gud barmie aill. 160% 
LB. Jonson /oetast. v. iii, That puft-up lump of barmy froth. 
¢1817 Hocc Zales 11. 256 Like Barmy beer in corked bottles. 

2. fig. Full of ferment, excitedly active, flighty. 

1602 Act. fr. Parnass, 1. ii. (Arb.) 9 Such barmy heads wil 
alwaies be working. a1605 MonrGomeERt /’oems (1821) 49 
Hope puts that hast into 30ur heid, Quhilk boyl’s 30ur 
barmy brain. 1785 Burns IVks. 111. 85 Just now I've taen 
the fit o’ rhyme, My barmie noddle’s working prime. 

3. Comb. barmy-brained a., flighty; barmy- 
froth, (/ig.) a flighty, empty-headed fellow. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villunie 166 Each odde puisne of the 
Lawyers Inne, Each barmy-froth, that last day did beginne 
To read his little. 1824 Scotr St. Nonan's xxxii, Cork- 
headed barmy-brained gowks ? 

Barn (bain), sd. Forms: 1 bere-ern (beren), 
I-2 berern, 1-4 beren, 1-6 bern, 3 berrn, 4-6 
berne, (5 beern, beyrne, baerne), 5-7 barne, 
y—barn. [OE. dere-ern lit. ‘barley-place,’ f. dere 
barley + 2772, er1, place, closet, store-room; reduced 
already in OF. to derern, deren, bern, whence ME. 
bern, mod, bari.) 

1. A covered building for the storage of grain ; 
and, in wider usage, of hay, straw, flax, and other 
produce of the earth. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xii. 24 Dem ne is hordern ne 
ber-ern, c975 Xushw.G. ibid., Bere-ern. c1000 Ags. G. ibid., 
Nabbaé hig heddern ne bern. c1200 Ormin 10486 Sam- 
menn alle peclene corn & don it] inn hiss berrne. c1220 Ses- 
tiary 263 VU. E. Misc. 9 Ne bit 3e (=she) now! de barlic beren 
abuten. ¢1386 Cnaucer I’y/s 7.15 Thropes and bernes, 
shepnes and dayeries. c1347§ in Wright Voc. 274 Orin, 
beyrne. 1489 Caxton Faytles of A. uu. xxiv. 138 A grete 
baerne within the said forest. 1523 Fitzuers. //1sb, § 26 
[Rye] mowen..taketh more rowme in the barne than shorne 
corne dothe. 1551 Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 160 Corne or 
graine .. in the rich men’s bernes. 1610 SHAKS. Fem, WW. i. 
111 Barnes, and Garners, neuer empty. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. \. 74 And bursts the crowded Barns, with more than 
promis’d Gains. 1820 Worpsw. Sonu. Duddon xiii, One 
small hamlet .. Cluslering with barn and byre, and spouting 
mill. 1872 Jenkinson Zug. Lakes 24 The (Grasmere) islans 
has a clump of firs and a grey barn upon it. 

Jig. 21520 VMyrr, Our Ladye 211 Aungels myghle gather 
lhem in to euerlastynge barnes. ee 

b. Applied to: A barn-like building for worship. 

a172z1 Prior To F. Shepherd, So at pure barn of Loud 
Non-con, Where with my grannam I have gone. : 

2. Comb, and Attrib. as barn barley, -butlder, 
form, -loft, -sweepings; also barn-burner, nick- 
name of the radical section of the Democratic 
party in U.S.; barn-cellar, a room under a barn, 
generally used as a cow-house; barn-floor, the 
floor of a bam, ence what is there stored ; barn- 
ful, as much as a bam will contain; barn-gallon, 
a Measure containing two imperial gallons, used in 
the milk-trade; barn-like a., like, or like that of, 
a bar; barn(s)man, a labourer in a bam, a 
thresher ; barn-owl, a British bird of prey (S¢rzx 
flammea), also called White, Church, and Screech 
Owl; barn-shovel, one used for corn; barn- 
stormer, applied depreciatively to a strolling 
player; whence éarv-storming; barn-swallow, 
the common house-swallow ; barnward aav., to- 
wards the barn; barn-yard, the enclosure round 
a bam, a farm-yard. 

1880 Jerrertes Gt. Estate 152 *Barn barley..i.e. lhat 
which had been stored in a barn. a1610 Bapincton Ii’ks. 
(1622) 218 That rich *Barne-builder in the Gospell. a 1848 
N.Y. Triéune in Bartlett Dict. Amer, 23 This school cf 
Democrats was termed “*Barnburners, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman, who relieved himself of rats by 
burning down his bars which they infested,—just like 
exterminating all banks and corporations, lo root oul the 
abuses connected therewith. 1842 T. Parker in Weiss Lie 
& Corr. 1. 184 A bull.. tied up in the corner of the *barn- 
cellar. 1611 inte 2 Annes vi. 27 Whence shall I helpe thee? 
out of the "barne floore? 1863 Kinecstey IWater-Badé. vii. 
272 Her decks were swept as clean asa “barn floor. 1847 
Yuowett Ane. Brit. Ch. xii. 129 Very old Welsh Churches 
are of the “barn form. «1619 FotHersy A theo. u. viii. § 4 

Not by the bushell.. but by the whole *Bamefull. 1662 
GerBerR Princ, (1665) 36 Those *Barn-like Roofs of many 
Noble Persons Palaces, 1835 Beckrorp Aecoll, 174 The 
*barn-like saloon on their ground-floor. 1837 CartyLe Fr. 
Rev. 11. wv. v. 235 In cellars, *barn-fofts, in caves. c 1800 
A. CARLYLE A utobiog. (1860) 25, I took him for a grieve or 
“barnman, 1861 Sites Evgineers 1. x12 A sufficient 
number of “barnsmen for Ihrashing straw. 1674 Ray Ang. 
Sirds 83 The common “Barn-owl or White Owl, Aduco 
minor, 1848 Darwix Voy. Nat. xvii. 11852) 378 Vhe short- 
eared and white *barn-owls of Europe. 1446 Hills g 
inv. N.C. 1. (1835) 95 Whetridell .. hopper, "barnshoile. 
1884 /’add Mall G. 6 June 5/1 If this be *barn-storming, 
Betterton and Garrick were “barn-stormers. 1851 D. Witson 
Preh, Ann. Scot. (1363) 1. 416 Less skill than .. the common 
*barn-swallow displays in the construction of its nest. 1840 
Cartvte /feroecs 11. 96 Chaff, chopped straw, *barn-sweep- 
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ings. 1884 Roe in //urper's Mag. July 247/2 The horses’ 
heads were turned *barnward. 1513.75 Diurn, Occurr. 
(1833) 49 Thay brunt lua *barny-yairdis in Nether Keith. 
1850 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii. 49 A “barn-yard be- 
longing to a large farming establishment. 

+ Barn, v. Oés. [f. the sb.] To house or store 
ina barn; to garner. Often fig. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. cxxiii, And useless barns the harvest 
of his wits, 1647 Futter Good Fh. in Worse 1. (1841) 119 
Whose censures often barn up the chaff, and burn up the 
grain, 1702 C. Marner A/agn. Chr. 111, 11. (1852) 559 To 
plant Saiitress: and barn and beat their corn. 

Barn(e, obsolete form of Bary. 

Barnabite (baunabsit). [f. Barnab-as name 
of the apostle: sce -1TE.] A member of the reli- 
gious order ‘thus called from the church of St. 
Barnabas at Milan’ (Chambers Cyc/. 1751). 

1706 Dupiu's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. M1 .1v. xi. 450 The Founders 
of the Order of Barnabiles.. were instructed by a Famous 
Preacher, one Serasino, who advised them to read St. Paul 
constantly, from whence they were called Clerks of St. Pané. 

Barnaby (baunabi). = (a. F. Barnaldé, ad. L. 
Barnabas.]  By-form of the name Lamabas ; 
whencc Barnaby-day, Barnaby bright, or long 
Barnaby, St. Barnabas’ Day, the 11th of June, in 
Old Style reckoned the ‘longest day’; Barnaby- 
thistle, the Centaurea solstitialis, so named from 
its flowering about the 11th of June. 

1595 Srenser Efithal. 266 This day the sunne is in his 
chiefest hight, With Barnaby the bright. 1645 (>. Danie. 
Poems Wks. 1878 11. 49 This short December day, It would 
spin out, to make my Readers say, Long Barnabie was 
never halfe so gay. 1650 Futter /tsgah n. xii. 255 Staying 
lhe Sun in Gibeon ..‘fhis was the Barnaby day of the whole 
world. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 32 Barnaby-bright would 
be much too short for him to tell you all that he could say. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. w. iv, It was bul last St. Barna. 
bright They sieged him a whole summer night. 1598 Fiorio, 
Calcatrippa, Star-thistle, or Saint Barnabaes thistle. 

Barnacle (ba1nak’l), 54.1 Forms: a. 2 ber- 
nac, 5 bernak(e, bernag. 8. 4-6 bernacle, 5 
barnakylle, -alle, byrnacle, (6 barneckle, bur- 
nacle), 7-8 barnicle, 9 bernicle, 4- barnacle. 
(ME. dernak, a. OF. bernac ‘camus’; of which 
bernacle seems to be a dim. form: cf. OF. bersnicles 
in Joinville ¢1275, in sense of the instrument of 
torture (sense 2) as used by the Saracens, for which 
Marsh has suggested an oriental origin, comparing 
Pers. davan-dan to compress, squeeze, baranjah 
kar-dan to inflict torture. ut, so far as evidence 
goes, 1 was the earliest sense, and of westem origin. 
The sense of ‘spectacles’ seems to arise naturally 
enough from the others, but has been treated by 
some as distinct, and referred to OF. ééricle (since 
15th c. déstcle) ‘eye glass,’ originally ‘beryl’:—late L. 
*bericulus, dim. of berillus, deryllus: it is not easy 
to trace any phonetic connexion between this and 
éarnacles, even though the mod. F, dialect of Berry 
has bernigues ‘spectacles.’] 

1. Akind of powerful bit or twitch for the mouth 
of horse or ass, used to restrain a restive animal ; 
later, sfec. an instrument consisting of two branches 
joined by a hinge, placed on the nose of a horse, if 
he has to be coerced into quietness when being 
shoed or surgically operated upon. 

a. [c1rz00 Neckam De Utensilibus in Wright Toc, 100 
Camum (éernac) vel capistrum (chevestre) sponte pretereo. | 
c1440 Promp, Pari. 33 Bernak for horse [1499 bernakill], 
chamus, 1468 Aledulla Gram. in Cath. Augl. 22 Chamus, 
a bernag fora hors. arsooin Wilcker Voc. /572 Chamus, a 
bernake. 

B. 1382 Wyciir Prov. xxvi. 3 A scourge to an hors, and a 
bernacle to an asse. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 353 
Pey dryuep hirhorswipa chambre 3erde(z7gaecamerataus| 
in pe ouerende in stede of barnacles. 1483 Cath. Angl. 22)'1 
Barnakylle, Byrnacle, Barnakalle, caszxs. 1662 Leicu Ar- 
morte (1597) 104 Barnacle ..is the chiefest instrument that 
the smith hath, to make the vnlamed horsse gentile. 1607 
Torseut Four. Beasts 251 Barnacles .. put upon the 
Horses nose, to restrain his tenacious fury from biting, and 
kicking. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1. i, 1862) 1. 245 sole 
The horse .. being caught by the nose in barnacles. 1831 
Youatr //orse xxi. (1872) 457 The barnacles are the handles 
of the pincers placed over and enclosing the muzzle. 

2. An instrument of torture applied in a similar 
way. Also fg. 

(1382 Wyciir 2 Avngs xix. 28, I schal putten a cercle in 
thyn noos thrillis and a bernacle [Coverpate, brydle bitt; 
1611 bridle] in thi lippis.} 1625 tr. Gonsalzio’s Sp. inguis. 
145 Clapped a Barnacle vpon his tongue, which remained 
there vnull the fire had consumed it. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 
PreC, Magistrates may flatter themselves, thal with the 
Barnacles of a strict and well-worded Oath they can hold a 
Jesuites Nose to the Grind-stone. Eocar Rusniymied + 
"3 To save my body from the bernicles. 

. collog. in pl,=SpecracLes. [Probably from 
their bestriding and pinching the nose.] 

1571 Damon & P. in Hazl. Dodsé. 1V. 81 These spectacles 

uton. Grim, They be gay barnacles, yet I see never the 

tter. 1593 Munpay Deft Contrurtes 39 Eye glasses, 

otherwise called Bernacles. 1693 Mottevx Aadelars v. 

xxvii, They had barnicles on the handles of their faces, or 

spectacles at most. 1823 Scott /everi/ vii, No woman 
ve sixleen ever did white-seam without barnacles, 

Barnacle (ba-snak'l), 56.2 Forms: a. 3 ber- 
nekke, 4-5 bernake, 5 bernak, -ack, (? bar. 
nagge). 8. 5 bernakill, barnakylle, ;- ber- 
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nacle, 6- barnacle, (7 barnicle, 9 bernicle). 
(ME. bernekke, bernake, identical with OF. der- 
nague, med.L. bernaca, berneka. (Other F. forms 
bernache, barnache; Pg. bernaca, -acha, -icha, Sp. 
bernache; med.L. also barnaces, bernesta, barneta, 
perhaps bad spellings). With the 8. forms cf. med. 
or-mod.L. ¢ernicla, -ecela, -acula, and mod.F. ber- 
nicle, barnacle, Ulterior history unknown. 

The earliest attainable forms (omitting daxéates in Albertus 
Magnus and éarérates in Vincentius Bellovacensis, which 
seem too far off) are the Eng, dernekke, Anglo-Lat. bermaca 
(Giraldus Cambr. ¢1175), darneta, 2barneca (Gervase of Til- 
bury ¢ 1211’, derneka (Vincent, Bellovac. 1200-1250), 1f Eng- 
lish, this could only be darve-xeck or bear-neck, of which the 
application is not evident. The history of this word is in- 
volved in an extraordinary growth of popular mythology, 
traced back as far as the 11th or 12th c. by Prof. Max Miller, 
Lect, Se. Lang. (ed. 7) 11. 583-604. It is there suggested that 
bernacula might be avariant of *ferxaczdla, a possible dim. of 
ferna ‘a kind of shell-fish,’ afterwards confused with *dern7- 
cuda, a supposed aphetic form of *Azdernicuda, which might 
be applied to the barnacle-goose from its being found in 
Hibernia, Others seek the source of the primitive dernaca 
in Celtic, comparing Gaelic daivnxeach, Welsh dren ig, limpets. 

3ut as all the evidence shows that the name was originally 
applied to the 47rd which had the marvellous origin, not to 
the sed? which, according to some, produced it, conjectures 
assuming the contrary seem to be beside the mark. The 
form derzacle, it will be seen, is not found before rs5thc., 
and dermacuda seems to be only its modern Lat. adaptation. 
If med.L. dernecla, bernicla, are earlier, they are suspici- 
ously like erroneous forms of bernecha, bernicha. No con- 
nexion with BarnacLe sé,! can be traced : derzac was masc., 
bernaqgue, -ache fem., in Fr.] 

l. A species of wild goose (Anas leucopsis) nearly 
allied to the Brent Goose, found in the arctic seas 
‘where alone it breeds), and visiting the British 
coasts in winter. 

This bird, of which the breeding-place was long unknown, 
was formerly believed to be produced out of the fruit of 
a tree growing by the sea-shore, or itself to grow upon the 
tree attached by its bill (whence also called 7ree Goose), or 
to be produced out of a shell which grew upon this tree, 
or was engendered as a kind of ‘mushroom’ or spume from 
the corruption or rotting of timber in the water. 

a, a1227 Neckam in Prom. Parv. 32 De ave que vulgo 
dicitur bernekke. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 335 
yer beep bernakes foules liche to wylde gees; kynde 
oryngep hem forp wonderliche out of trees. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. 
xxvi. 264 Of the Bernakes .. In oure Contree weren Trees 
that beren a Fruyt, that becomen Briddes fleeynge. 1440 
{see B). 

B. c1440 Promp. Parv. 32 Barnakylle byrde {v. ». bernack, 
bernak), daraacus, barnita, barnites. 1480 Caxton Trevisa’s 
Descr. Brit, 48 Ther ben bernacles, fowles lyke to wylde 
ghees, whiche growen wonderly vpon trees. /67d. (1520) 2/2 
Men of relygyon eet barnacles upon fastynge dayes bycause 
they ben not engendred with flesshe. 1598 Sy_vesTER Due 
Bartas 1, vi. (1641) 58/2 So rotten planks of broken ships do 
change To Barnacles..’Twas first a green tree, then a 
broken hull, Lately a Mushroom, now a flying Gull. 1599 
Hak uyt Voy. 11.1. 63 There stand certaine trees vpon the 
shore of the Irish sea, bearing fruit like unto a gourd, which 
. .doe fall into the water, and become birds called Bernacles. 
1653 WaLTon Avgler 189 The Barnacles and young Goslings 
bred by the Sun’s heat and the rotten planks of an old Ship, 
and hatched oftrees. 1674 Ray Water Fow/95 The Bernacle, 
Bernicla. 1678 Sin R. Murray in PArl. Trans. X11. 926 
Multitudes of little Shells; having within them little Birds 
perfectly shap’d, supposed to be Barnacles, 1694 FaLir 
Jersey ii. 74 Bernacles..are only seen about the Sea, and 
in very cold Weather. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 111. 279 
The Barnacle not .. bred from a shell sticking to ships’ 
bottoms. 1863 Spring in Lapland 362 The brent goose and 
the bernicle .. breed either in Spitzbergen or East Finland. 
1870 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 12 The barnacle is supposed by 
simple people to be developed out of the fishy parasite of 
the same name. 

b. In this sense now often Bernacle Goose, to 
distinguish it from sense 2. 

1768 PENNANT Zool, (1812) II. 237 The Bernacle Goose. 
1848 C. Jouns Week at Lizard 333 Bernicle Goose. 1882 
Proc. Berw,. Nat. Club 1X. 552 Bernacle Geese have been 
very abundant. 

2. English name of the pedunculate genus of 
Cirripedes, which attach themselves to objects 
floating in the water, especially to the bottoms of 
ships, bya long fleshy foot-stalk. Sometimes used 
to include sessile Cirripedes: see ACORN-SHELL. 

(This was the ‘shell-fish’ out of which the Barnacle Goose 
was supposed to be produced, the long feathery cirri pro- 
truded from the valves suggesting the notion of plumage. 
Giraldus Cambrensis had himself seen more than a thousand 
of them ‘ conchylibus testis inclusz,’ hanging from one piece 
of timber on the shore.) 

a158: Campion /77st. /red. iii. (1633) 10 Barnacles, thousands 
at once, are noted along the shoares to hang by the beakes 
about the edges of putrified timber..which in processe 
taking lively heate of the Sunne, become water-foules. 1598 
FLorio, Anztra. .the birde that breedes of a barnikle hang- 
ing vpon old ships. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 290 These 
Tortoises .. had two great bunches of those they call Ber- 
nacle-shells sticking..to his back. 1678 Butter Hud. m1. 
ii. 655 As barnacles turn Soland geese In th’ islands of the 
Orcades. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Cravan, a 
barnacle, a small shell-fish . . which fastens toa ship's bottom 
in a long voyage. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. xiv. (1873) 389 
Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle was a crustacean. 

3. fiz. A companion or follower that sticks close, 
and will not be dismissed ; a constant attendant. 

1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe ut. Wks. 1873 III. 39 Ile 
cashiere all my yong barnicles. 1868 Miss Brappon /ra:d 
Serp.1. i. 7 Slopper found him a species of barnacle rather 
difficult to shake off. 
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+b. Perhaps in this sense used as the cant term 
for a decoy swindler: see quots., and cf. BARNARD. 

1591 GREENE Disc. Cozenage (1859) 23 Thus doth the Verser 
and the Setter feign a kind friendship to the Cony.. As 
thus they sit tipling, coms the Barnackle and thrusts open 
the doore .. steps backe again: and very mannerly saith 
I cry you mercy Gentlemen, I thoght a frend of mine had 
bin heere. {See the whole passage.] 1608 DEKKER Belnan 
Lond. Wks. 1885 III. 131 He that .. before counterfetted 
the dronken Bernard is now sober and called the Barnacle. 

+ 4, One who speaks through his nose. Oés. rare. 

1591 Percival Sf. Dict., Gango, a barnacle, one that 
speaketh through the nose, Chenolopex. [Chenalopex in 
Pliny, a species of goose.]_ 

Barnacle, v.! [f. Barnacte sd.1] 
apply a barnacle to (a horse). 

3861 S. Jupp Margaret u. viii. (1871) 281 They banged him 
and barnacled him..and the more they did, the more he 
wouldn’t stir. 

Ba‘rnacle (ba-inak’l), v.2_ [f. BARNACLE 50.2] 
trans. To affix with persistent attachment. 

1863 W. Story Roba di R. 11. 34 This uncouth structure 
.. is barnacled upon the ruins of the once splendid portico. 
1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys xxiv. 236 He barnacled 
himself to Gershom, now, and shipped with him always. 

Barnacled (baunak’ld), f/.a. a. Covered 
with barnacles. b. co//og. Wearing spectacles. 

1691 T. Hare} Acc. New Invent. 80 Cleaned with.. 
Scrapers, if barnicled. 1878 R. StEvENson /nxland Voy. 6 
A gleam of spectacles. For though handsome lads, they 
were all (in the Scotch phrase) barnacled. 1884 Blackw. 
Mag. Oct. 523 My barnacled barque Drags.. heavily on. 

+ Barnage. Oés. [f. 6arn, variant of BAIRN + 
-AGE.} Childhood, infancy. 

c1325 Z£. E, Aliit. P. B. 517 Ay hatz ben & wy! be 3et fro 
her barnage. c1375 Barswour 77voy-dk. u. 2405 Norysede 
hime ine his barnage. 1513 Douctas s£xeis v. Prol. 25 
Quha lauchis nocht .. in his barnage. 

Barnage, obs. f. BARONAGE. 

+ Barnard. Oés. Also 7 bernard. [app. a 
variant of BERNER, one who waited with a relay of 
hounds to intercept a hunted animal.} The member 
of a gang of swindlers who acts as a decoy; a 
lurking scoundrel, a sharper. Cf. BARNACLE sé.* 3b. 

1532 Dice Play(1850) 37 Another oily theft . . is the barnards 
law: which, to be exactly practised asketh four persons at 
least, each of them to play a long several part by himself. 
1562 Butteyn in Badees BR. (1868) 242 With a Barnards 
blowe, lurkyng in some lane, wodde, or hill top. 1s91 
Greene Drsc. Cozenage (1859) 8 Foure persons were re- 
quired..the Taker up, the Verser, the Barnard, and the 
Rutter. /did. Wks. 1885 X. 10 Comes in the Barnard 
stumbling into your compunie, like some aged Farmer of 
the Countrey.. and is so carelesse of his money, that out he 
throweth some fortie Angels on the boords end. 1608 
Dekker Selman Lond. Wks. 1885 111.126 The Bernard.. 
counterfets many parts in one, and is now a drunken man, 
anon in another humour.. onely to blind the Cozen .. the 
more easily to beguile him. [See the whole of the interest- 
ing descriptions in these works.] 

Barn-door. [f. Barn sd.] , The large door of 
a barn, (Applied humorously to a target too large 
to be easily missed, and, in Cricket, to a player 
that blocks every ball.) 

1547 J. Heywoop Four P’s in Dodsl. O. P. (1780) I. 87 
Bendynge his browes as brode as barne-durres. 1632 MiLToN 
L’ Allegro 51 While the cock .. to the stack or the barn- 
door, Stoutly struts his dames before. 1679 ‘Tom TickLe- 
Foot’ Yrials of Wakeman 9 My Old Master Clodpate 
would have been hanged before he would have missed such 
a Barn-dore. 1847 Loncr. £v.1. ii. 50 Heavily closed, with 
a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors. 

attrib. Reared at the barn-door. 

¢1685 in Dk. Buckhm’s. Wks. 1705 11. 48 She .. slew a 
Barn-door Fowl with her own Hands. 1783 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode to R. Acad. i, Wks. 1. 50 Plump as barn-door 
chicken, 1815 Scott Guy MM, xlv, Our barn-door chuckies. 

+Barné. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. barné, (earlier barnes, 
barnet):—late L. daronatus, f. barén-em: see BARON 
and -aTE.] Assembly or body of barons, baronage. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 50 The king .. with his barne, Sat 
in till his parleament. c1375 — St. Baftista 499 Scho gert 
pe kinge Assemble hale his barne, Pat landis held of hyme. 

+ Barne. Oés. A kind of fish. 

1602 CAREW Cornwadé/ 30a, Of round fish there are Brit, 
Barne, &c. /éid. 34b, For bait they use Barne, Pilcherd, 
and Lugges. 

Barne, obs. f. Barry, Barn, Burn. 

Barnekin, -kynch: see BARMKIN. 

Barney. s/ang and techn. a. Humbug, cheat- 
ing. b. A prize-fght. e. AZ@nng (see quot.). 

1865 B. Briertey /rkdale 11. 19, 1 won thee i’ fair powell 
one toss an’ no barney. 1881 Raymonp JZinxing Gloss., 
Barney, a small car attached to a rope and used to ear 
cars up a slope or inclined plane. 1882 Even, News 2 Sept. 
1/6 Blackguardly barneys called Boxing Competitions. 


Barnhardtite (baunhaitait), JZ. [named 
from Barnhardt’s Land, N. Carolina, where found : 
see -ITE.} A sulphide of iron and copper, of 
bronze-yellow colour with grayish-black streak. 

1837-68 Dana J/i7. 67. 

Barnhede, -less, obs. ff. BAIRNHOOD, -LESS. 

Barnisch, -ish, -ysh, obs. ff. BurNisH. 

Barnless (ba‘mlés), a. Void of barns. 

1883 American V1. 317 The barnless plains of Montana. 

Barnnecks: sce BEVERNEX. 

Barnumize (ba‘unemaiz), v. [f. Barnum, name 
of a pushing American show-proprietor +-1ZE.] 


trans, To 


BAROMETROGRAPHY. 


To exhibit with a lavish display of puffing adver- 
tisements. Barnumism, exaggerated advertising 
or display, boastful ¢ tall talk.’ 

185: W. B. Honcson in Life vi. (1883) 87 Barnumised and 
puffed as Napoleon has been, he is not popular. 1852 
Blackw, Mag. LX X11. 307 Barnumizing the prodigy through 
Europe. 1862 Daily Tel, 20 Oct., It is Barnumism that 
prompts clergymen to tell their flocks that they must fight 
the Confederates till Hell freezes, and then fight them on 
the ice. 

Barogram (berégrém). [f. next, after se/e- 
gram.) The record traced by a barograph. 

1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Mar. 8/5 The barograms obtained 
from some sixteen observatories. 

Barograph (be'rdgraf). [f. Gr. Bapo-s weight 
+-ypapos -writing, -writer; cf. telegraph.) A 
barometer constructed on the aneroid principle, 
actuating mechanism which records automatically 
the variations in atmospheric pressure. 

1865 Reader 9 Sept. 291/3 The self-recording barograph 
continues in operation. 1884 Weekly Scotsman g Feb. 4/1 
A barometric chart—secured by means of the barograph. — 

Baroko, -oco (bardwko). Logic. A mnemonic 
word, representing by its vowels the fourth mood 
of the second figure of syllogisms, in which the 
premisses are a universal affirmative and particular 
negative, and the conclusion a particular negative. 

1581 FuLxke in Coster. 1. (1584) P ijb, It is neither in mode 
nor figure. Fudke. It isin Baroco, 1838 Sir W. HAmitTon 
Logic xxii. 1. 443 Bocardo, which .. with Baroco .. was the 
opprobrium of the scholastic system of reduction. 1870 
Bowen Logic 204 Barokoand Bokardo have been stumbling- 
blocks to the logicians. ’ ’ 

+ Ba‘rolite. [f. Gr. Bapo-s weight + Ai@os stone: 
see -LITE.] Obs. synonym of WITHERITE. 

1794 Kirwan J/iz. 1. 134 Barolite, or aerated Barytes. 

Barology (barg'lodzi). [f. Gr. Bapo-s weight + 
-Aoyia discourse.} The scientific study of weight. 

1859 in WorcESTER. 1863 Mitt Comte 39 Physics. .divided 
by M.Comte into five departments: Barology, or the science 
of weights; Thermology, etc. 

Baromacrometer (be:royme&krp'mitar). [f. 
Gr. Bapo-s weight + paxpd-s length+érpov measure. ] 
An instrument for ascertaining the weight and 
length of new-born infants. 1847 in Craic. 

Barometer (barpm/tax). Also 7 barrim-. 
[f. Gr. Bapo-s weight + uérpov measure. ] 

An instrument for determining the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere, and hence for judging 
of probable changes in the weather, ascertaining 
the height of an ascent, etc. 

(The common barometer is a straight glass tube, 34 inches 
long and closed at the top, filled with mercury, and inverted 
in an open cup of the same liquid. The siphon barometer 
is a curved tube, with the mercury in the shorter limb 
exposed to the air; it is adapted as the wheel barometer 
found in ordinary weather-glasses by putting on the mercury 
in the shorter limb a float with a cord attached, which passes 
over a pulley, and as the float rises or falls, moves the indi- 
cating hand, For very exact readings a lofty tube filled 
with glycerine is sometimes used. See also ANEROID.) 

1665-6 Pil. Trans. 1. 153 A Barometer or Baroscope first 
made publick by that Noble Searcher of Nature, Mr. Boyle. 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 48 Changes in the Air.. known 
by the Instrument call’d the Barrimeter. 1723 Mrs. CentT- 
LIVRE Gamester 1. i, Your fob, like a Barometer, shews the 
temper of your heart, as that does the weather. 1813 Sir 
R, Witson Diary II. 278 The Lutzen impression has made 
the bone of my left leg quite a barometer. {See ANneRotD.} 

. 31952 Hume Pol. Disc. iv. 73 Interest is the true 
barometer of the State. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 154 
Languages are the barometers of national thought and 
character. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lyzze I. xi. 173 The 
barometer of Mr. Selwyn’s temper stood at stormy. — 

b. Barometer-gauge : an appliance resembling a 
barometer, attached to the receiver of an air-pump 
to indicate the rarity of the air within. 

1783 CavaLLo in Phil. Trans, LXXIII. 449 A long baro- 
meter-gage was adapted to the pump by means of a bent 
brass tube. : : 

Barometric (berome'trik’, 2. [f prec. +-ic; 
cf, Gr. perpicds of measuring.] Of the nature of, 


pertaining to, or indicated by a barometer. 

1802 Rees Cycl. s.v. Barometer, The difference of the 
barometric heights. 1827 Farapay Chem, Manip. xv. 378 
The mean height or barometric pressure. 1831 LARDNER 
Pneumat. iv. 253 The column of mercury sustained in the 
barometric tube. 1854 ScoFFERN in Ov7’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 
313 The barometric weather-glass is supplied with a dial 
index. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 29 Barometric 
Error .. the alteration in the timekeeping of a clock due to 
changes in the density of the atmosphere. 

Barome'trical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -1CAL.] =prec. 

1665-6 Boyte in PAi. Trans. I. 181 Barometrical Observa- 
tions (as for brevities sake use tocallthem). 1713 DexHam 
Phys. Theol. 17 note, Barometrical and Thermometrical In- 
struments. 1751 JoHNsonN Raméd. No. 117 Pg A complete 
treatise of barometrical pneumatology. 1874 Hartwic 
Aerial W.i. 5 The range of barometrical variations. 


Barome‘trically, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] By 
means of a barometric observation. 

1777 Suuckwurcu in PAil, Trans. LXVII. 554 This gives 
for the height barometrically, 2748-9 ft. 1817 ain. Rev. 
XXVIII. 180 Heights barometrically ascertained. 

Barometrograph (bee:roymetrégraf). [f. Gr. 
Bapo-s weight + péTpo-v Measure + -ypados - writing, 
-writer.] = BaROGRAPH. 1847 in Craic. 

Barometrography (-mitrggraf), [fas prec. 


BAROMETRY. 


+ Gr. -ypagia description.] The department of 
science which treats of the baronieter. 


Barometry (bargmitri). [f- Baromerer; cf. 
Gr. -perpia measuremcnt.] The art or science of 
barometric observation. 

1713 Swirt Eleg. Partridge Wks, 1755 III. , 81 A scrap 
of parchment hung by geometry (A great refinement in 
Pesonctty) Can, like the stars, foretel the weather. 1884 
Gurney & Myers in 19/4 Cent. 85 Wurther light on.. the 
path and barometry of the psychical storms. 

Barometz (bardmets). [App. an erroneous 
adaptation of Russ. éaranefs(dimin. ofsavan ram’) 
applied to species of Club-moss, Lytopfodium.] A 
spurious natural-history specimen, consisting of the 
creeping root-stock and frond-stalks of a woolly 
fern (Czdotium barometz) turncd upside down ; for- 
merly represented as a creature half-animal and 
half-plant, and called the Scythian Lamb (already 
referred to by Maundevile, ch. xxvi. p. 264). 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard.t. 279 Waves, gentle Barometz, 
thy golden hair. 1835 Penny Cycd. 111. 485/2. 

Baron (bran). Forms: 2-4 barun, 4 barune, 
baroune, 4-6 baroun, -own, § baroone, barrown, 
6 barroun, barne, 7 barron, 3- baron. [Early ME. 
barun, -oun, a, OF. barun, -on, acc. of der (=Pr. 
bar, acc. barén, bard, Sp. varon, Pg. vardo, it. 
barone):—late L. baro, -dnem, of which the ordinary 
sense was ‘man’ (interchanging in Salic Law with 
Aomo), esp. in relation to some one else, as when 
we say ‘the king’s man,’ passing on one side into 
‘servant, vassal,’ on another into ‘1nan as opposed 
to slave, frceman,’ also as opposed to w/e ‘husband,’ 
as opposed to female ‘male.’ Isidore explains 
Mercenariz, as ‘qui serviunt accepta mercede, iidem 
et darones Graeco nomine, quod sint fortes in labo- 
ribus,’ (connecting it with Bapvs); Comutus (on 
Persius Sa¢. y.) explains éarones (to which he at- 
tributes a Gaulish origin) as ‘servos militum, qui 
utique stultissimi sunt, servos videlicet stultorum.’ 
This seems to point to the cl. L. daro, -dnem 
‘simpleton, blockhead, dunce’; but there is nothing 
else to show whether this is the same word as daro 
‘man. The laws of the Alemanns have in the 
same sense éarus: if this were the original form, 
éaro would be an augmentative. 

The ulterior origin ts unknown. It has been conjecturally 
referred to a Celtic “Jar ‘hero’ (which seems a figment); 
OHG. bero:-OTeut. *seron- ‘bearer, carrier’; a hypo- 
thetical Teut. *Jarv-, with same sense; OE. deorn, ‘ warrior, 
brave, hero’; and Teut. darn ‘bairn, child’; of which some 
are purely hypothetical, and others fail to explain the form 
or sense, or both.] 

1. Hist. Originally, one who held, by military or 
other honourable service, from the king or other 
superior ; afterwards restricted to the former or 
hing’s barons, and at length mostly applied to the 
greater of these (the Great Barons) who personally 
attended the Great Council, or, from the time of 
Henry III, were summoned by writ to Parliament ; 
hence, a lord of Parliament, a noble, a peer. 

Historically, all who held directly from the king were 
barons by tenure, such of these as were summoned to Parlia- 
ment were barons dy writ. 

¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 177 Pe wradde of kinges and of 
barones bringen on pe folkes heorte grete stormes. 1205 
Lay. 5319 Alcches barunes sune. cxza7s in O.E. Mise. 92 
Seynt Thomas wes biscop and barunes him quolde. 1297 
R.Gtovc. 511 The barons sende to the king Philip of France, 
That he hom sende socour. ar1z00 Cursor M. 13028 
Tohn .. come right to herods hame Bifor his barounes 
euerilkane. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. vii. 123 Thus beggers 
and barouns at debat aren ofte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
144 The Admyral is wyth hys pryncypal barons at souper. 
14577 Harrison England 1. v. (1877) 107 The baron is 
such a free lord as hath a lordship or baronie, whereof he 
beareth his name. 1596 SHaks. 1 //en. /V, w. tii. 66 The 
Lords and Barons of the Realme. 1603 Drayton (t/t/e) The 
Barrons War. 1614 SELDEN Jitles Hon. 274 Which makes 
me think that, before Henry III., as well Barons of Earls 
as the King’s Barons came to Parliament. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Govt. Wks. (1851) 131 Cling fast to your Pontificall Sees 
++ quit yourselves like Barons. 1768 BLackstone Comn. I. 
t. xli. 310 A baron’s is the most general and universal title 
of nobility. si he Priestley Corrupt. Chr. Il. x. 259 
{Bishops} though churchmen .. actually were barons. 1799 
J. Rosertson Agric. Perth. 40 A proprietor holding im- 
mediately of the crown, and having his Ae either erected 
or confirmed by the king into a free barony .. is the only 
person, in strict law, denominated a baron. 1835 Penny 
Cycl. Wl. 487/1 Lesser Barons, or Barons of the Barons. 
1bid. 489/2 Burford in Shropshire is also called a barony, 
and its former lords -. were called, in instruments of author- 
ity, barons of Burford, but had never summons to parliament 
nor privileges of gata 1863 Cox /nst. ae Govt. 1. vii. 
65 The council of the king was a council of barons. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Cong. V. xxiv. 412 The Barons of England, 
a mame made dear to us by the great struggle of the thir- 
teenth century. : 

2. A specific order or rank, being the lowest 
grade of nobility. 

From the earliest period we find Jaron distinguished from 
earl, as the designation of an uafit/ed military tenant; the 
name may be considered to have itself become a title, as 
distinct from a description of feudal relationship or of parlia- 
mentary privilege, with the creation of barons by patent, 
which began in the reign of Richard II. 
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a1200 Trin. Colt. fom. 35 Ne to kinge.ne to eorle. ne to 
barun. 1280 Sigus bef. Judgm. in FE. E. P. (1862) 10 Bope 
knizt and barun.erl. and king. 1377 Lanax. P. 77. B. xut. 
165 Neyther emperour ne emiperesse, erl, kynge, ne baroun. 
c1g00 Lancelot 3684 Thi dukis, erlis, and thi gret baronis, 
VYhi pur knychtis, and thi hachleris. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, \. t. 10 Ina short time..he was made a Baron. 
1690 Tempce //erotc Virt. Wks. 1731 1. 218 By Barons are 
now meant in England, such as are created by Patent, and 
thereby called to the House of Lords. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 
Wks. V. 44 A sermon froin ..a noble earl, or baron bold. 
1884 Lond. Gas. 4 Nov., The Queen has been pleased to 
direct letters patent to he passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland unto the undermentioned persons, 

+3. Anciently applied to the freemen of London, 
York, and some other placcs, who were homagers 
of the king, bound to suit and service; applied till 
the 18th c. to the freemen of the Cinque Ports, who 
had the feudal service of bearing the canopy over 
the head of the sovereign on the day of coronation ; 
and, till the Reform Bill of 1832, to the burgesses 


returned by these ports to Parliament. Ods. 

{azasg Matt. Paris (in Spelman) Londonienses quos.. 
Barones consuevimus appellare.] 1598 Haktuyt Voy. I. 17 
Writs ..directed..to the Bailifes of Hastings, Hithe, Rum- 
ney, Douer, and Sandwich, commanding them, that they 
should cause twentie and foure of their Barons (for so their 
Burgesses, or townesmen, and the citizens of London like- 
wise, were wont to be terined) to appeare. 1613 SHAKS. 
Hen, VI11, w.i. 48 They that beare ‘he Cloath of Honour 
ouer her, are foure Barons Of the Cinque-Ports. 1641 /fard. 
Afisc. (Malh.) V. 49 They choose the knights and citizens, 
and burgesses, or barons, for so the citizens were anciently 
called; and the cinque-ports retain that name to this day. 
1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3804/1 Then the Queen .. under a 

anopy born by twelve Barons of the Cinque-Ports. 1753 
Cuameers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Barons of the cinque ports, are 
members of the house of commons elected by the five ports, 
two for each port. 1861 777es 29 Aug., ‘ Baron’ in London 
and in the Cinque Ports was but another name for ‘ freeman.’ 

4. Title of the judges of the Court of Exchequer 
(the president being the Chief Baron). (As to 


origin of this, see quot. 1751.) 

[1130 Pipe Roll 31 Hen. J, Barones Scaccarii.] 1377 Lanct. 
P. P72. B. 11. 319 Al shal be but one Courte, and one (oan be 
iustice. 31502 ArNoLD Chronx, 41 The Tresourer and Barnes 
and other Ministers of the cheker. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 
(1852) 71 Theys ware the commyshoners,—the lorde cheffe 
barne, doctor Olyver, &c. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., Barons 
of the exchequer - . are called Barons, because Barons of the 
realm were used to be employed in that office. 1827 
Hatram Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 360 The barons of the 
exchequer .. were to issue process. 1884 O/ver and Boyd’s 
Almanac 541 IRELAND .. Her Majesty's Court of Appeal, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice .. the Vor 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

5. Law and Her. (conjoined with feme, femme) : 


Husband. 

{292 Britton u. iii. §6 Ne femmes espouses sauntz Iour 
barouns.] 1594 Parsons Confer. Success. u. iv. g2 If a baron 
match with a femme that is an inheretrix. 1611 Gwittim 
Heraldry v. i. 254 The bearing of the Armes of the Femme 
by the Baron after issue receiued by her. 1678 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1332/4 Baron and Feme in the first six coats quartered. 
1845 STEPHEN Laws of Eng. I]. 238 Husband and wife, or, 
as most of our elder law books call them, baron and feme. 
1862 Burton Sk. Hunter 1. 132 Baron and feme we call 
husband and wife, and coverture we term marriage. 

6. As a foreign title (giving no rank or privi- 
leges in Britain). 

e.g. Baron Rothschild, Baron de Worms. 

4. In foreign use applied in respect or honour 
to any man, also to Christ and the saints. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 16876 loseph, pat god barune. 1534 
Lo eae Gold, Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) Cv, Comode Cal- 
cedonien, an auncient baron whiche expounded to hym 
Homer. 1867 Loner. Dante's Parad, xxv. 17 Look, look ! 
behold the Baron {St. James of Compostella], for whom below 
Galicia is frequented. 

8. Baron of Beef [of unknown origin; possibly a 
distinct word]: a joint consisting of two sizloins 
left uncut at the backbone. 

1755 in JoHNson (quoted from some earlier Dict.), Baron 
of Beef is when the two sirloins are not cut asunder, but 
joined together by theend of the backbone. 1822 Kitcuiner 
Cook's Orac. \ntrod., The Baron of Beef was another favorite 
and substantial support of Old English Hospitality. a 1859 
L. Hust Rod. Hood tw. xvi, A bishop was a baron of beef 
With cut and come again. 1864 ites 24 Dec., On Thurs- 
day the Royal ‘ baron of beef’ was roasted, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Godfrey, the Queen's cook. 

9. Comé. baron-bailie (Sc.), a bailie or magis- 
trate appointed by the lord-superior in a burgh of 
barony. lence baron-bailie-court, baron-court, 
the court of justice held by a baron in his barony. 


(See also Court-BaRON.) 

1953 Stewart's Trial App. 145, l intend ..to hold a Baron- 
bale-coun on the estate of Ardshiel. 1813 N. Carciste 
Topogr. Dict. Scot. 11, The Baron-Baillie Court of Macleod, 
the Chief, is the only Court of Justice in the Parish. 1818 
Scott Art. Mid/. xxvii, There was a Baron Court to be 
held at Loanhead that day, and..he was acquainted with 
the baron-bailie. 

Baron, obs. form of Bary, Barry. 

+Baronady. Ods. [f. Baron: the origin of 
the suffix does not appear.] 

1. The dignity or rank of baron. 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie Ep. Ded., Some that were 
honored with the dignity of Baronady. 

2. The body of barons collectively. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1365/1 How stoutlie 


BARONET. 


the kings & the baronadie of :ngland..haue so repelled the 
popes vsurpations. 

Baronage (bxrénédz). Forms: 3-6 barnage, 
4 barunage, barunnage, 6 barnag, barronage, 
4- baronage. [MIi. darnage, a. OF. barnage, 
bernage:—\.. type *biaréndticum, £. baron-em, but 
actually latinized in Middle Ages darnagium, baron- 
Ae whence daronage and mod.F. éaronnage.] 

. The body of barons collectively; the great 
vassals of thc Crown ; the nobles, lords, peerage. 
a13z00 Floriz 4 Bi. 639 After his barnage he hab isend. 
a1300 Cursor AM. 4649 Al pat barunage, less and mire. 
/b1d. 8016 Bath to be and to pi barnage. c1400 Rom. Rose 
5815 The baronage to councel went. c1qz0 CAron. Vrlod, 
269 With all hurre faderes holle barnage. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot, 11. 86 All oure barnage into bandone hrocht. 
1589 Warner Al Eng. v. xxv. (1597) 123 Ciuill warres 
betwixt the King and Darronage. 1649 SeLpeN Laws of 
fing. 1. \Wiii. (1739) 109 The Judges in thiy Court were the 
Baronage of England. 1738 //est. Crt, Excheg. i. 5 The 
greatest Part of the Baronage was summoned to Deviance 
1855 Macautay /fist. ng. IV. 317 “Vhat authority which 
had belonged to the baronage of England ever since the 
foundation of the monarchy. 1876 Green Short //ist. ii. 
§ 4 (1882) 71 The most turbulent baronage in Christendom. 

b. fig. applied to: The angels. 

1340 Ayend. 58 Beuore god and al pe baronage of heuene. 

c. e/iipt. A list of the barons; a book containing 
such a list with historical and other particulars; a 
‘Peerage.’ 

+ 2. The domain of a baron; a barony. Ods. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 55 The governaunce of..a roiaume, 
dukedomn, erledom, barnage, or seignourie. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. cit. 84 ‘Vhe saxons helden the Countees, 
baronages, lordshippes .. in maner as the britons byfore 
tyme had compaced hem. 

3. The dignity or rank of a baron. 

1614 SELDEN 77tles [/on. (1614) 290 All Dignities aboue 
Baron is included in the Baronage. 1642 W. Biro fag. 
Ifon. 94 The dignity of Baronage unto them descended by 
women. ; : 

+ 4. The relation of a baron to his lord superior; 


homage. Obs. 

267z F. Pritipprs Reg. Necess. 436 By the Bond of his 
homage or Baronage to do all things as his Baron .. to be 
his Liege-man, and more extraordinary Subject. 

+ 5. (see quot.) Obs. 

1678 Puittips, Baronage, a Tax, or Subsidy of Aid, to be 
levied for the King out the Precincts of Baronies. 

Baroness (bx'ronés). Forms: 5 barnesse, 
baronys, -es, -esse, baronnesse, 6— baroness. 
(a. OF. darnesse, -onnesse, in med.L. baronissa: sce 
Banon and -Ess.) a. The wife of a baron. b. A 
lady holding a baronial title ‘in her own right.’ 

c1420 Chron. Vilod. 116 Bothe erlys and barnesse and 
ladyesclere. cxrgzoin Wright Voc. 194/2 Baronissa, baronys. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour vb, ‘The example of a baron- 
nesse or wyf of a baron. 1539 Act 21 Hen. V///, xiii. 
§ 28 Any Duchess, Marquess, Countess, Viscountess, or 
Baroness. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3059/1 Assistants of the 
Chief Mourner were two Dutchesses, twelve Countesses, 
and four Baronesses. 1822 Byron IVerner iv. i. 65 He is to 
espouse the gentle Baroness. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. July 
260/2 A baroness in her own right. 

Baronet (bx'rénét), 56. Forms: 4 baronete, 
5-6 -ette, 6 barronett, 5- baronet. (dim. of 
Baron : see -ET.] 

+1. orig. A word meaning young, little, or lesser 
baron, found as a title from the 14thc. According 
to Spenser (State of [re/and) originally applied to 
gentlemen, not barons by tenure, summoned to the 
Ilouse of Lords by Edward Ill; perhaps to the 
heirs of barons summoned by writ in their fathers’ 
life-time. Applied in Ireland to the holder of a 
small barony. Often used as synonymous with 
BanNERET. Obs. 

axgoo Chester Pl. 172 All that heare be sette, Barrones, 
burges and baronete. c1460 Launfal 56 No nother man 
was yn halle ysette, But he wer prelat, other baronette. 
¢ 1475 in Wright Voc. 262 Barnnculus, baronet. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Frorss. I. liti. He departed fro Gaunt with vii. 
erles of his conatrey, vill. prelates, xxviii. baronettes [F. 
vingt-huit bannerets}, ii. C. knyghtes. 1596 Spenser State 
/ret. (J.) The which barrons, they say, were not afterwards 
lordes but only barronetts, as sundrye of them doe yet 
retayne the name. 1617 Moryson /f/m. ua. ut. iii, 157 
Thomastowne, and the ancient City Rheban, now a poore 
Village with a Castle, yet of old giuing the title of Baronet. 
1662 Futter Worthtes 1.111 Ancient Baronets .. promiscu- 
ously blended with Bannerets, (Sir Ralph Fane in a Patent 
passed unto him, is expressly term'd a Baronet). ‘ 

2. now, A titled order, the lowest that is heredi- 
tary, ranking next below a baron, having pre- 
cedence of all orders of knighthood, except that 
of the Garter. A baronct is a commoner, the 
principle of the order being ‘to give rank, pre- 
cedence, and title without privilege.’ 

They consist of Baronets of England (now of Great 
Britain) instituted in 1611, to raise money for the settle- 
ment of Ulster by the fees paid for the dignity; Baronets of 
Scotland \or of Nova Scotia) instituted 162s for the en- 
couragement of the planting and settling of Nova Scotia; 
Baronets of Ireland instituted 1619. Of the two latter there 
have been no new creations since 1707 and r3or respectively. 

1614 Secpen Titles /fon. 355 Baronet became a new 
erected distinct ‘Title vnder our present Soueraigne. 1702 
J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brett. ub iv. (1743) 169 The next 
degree to Barons, are Baronets, which is the lowest degree 
Ee ivenour that is Hereditary. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycl. Ve 


BARONET. 


Both a baronet and his eldest son, being of full age, may 
claim knighthood. 1785 BurKE .Vaé. Arcot’s Debts Wks. lV. 
195 The prosecutor of the worlhy baronet. 1826 Disrag1i 
Vix, Grey 1. xii. 58 Baronets with blood older than the 
creation. 1855 Macauray “77st. Eng. xix. (L.) A decided 
majority of .. rustic baronets and squires, 

3. Baronel’s hand: the ‘bloody hand,’ or hand 
gules in a field argent (the arms of Ulster), granted 
by James I to English baronets to be borne on a 
canton or in an escutcheon on their shield, in allu- 
sion to the purpose for which the order was insti- 
tuted. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4654/3 Two Salts, Ermine and 
Baronets Hand, 1 Saucepan. 

Baronet (berénet). v. Pa.t. and pple. -eted. 
[f prec. sb.; cf. to kxight.] ¢ranxs. To raise to the 
rank of baronet. (Mostly in fasszve.) 

21733 Nortu Exam. ui. vii. » 73 He had deserved 1o 
have been Baronetted. 1819 SoutHEY Le#?. (1856) ILI. 116, 
I have long expected that Scott would be baronetted. 1872 
M. Cotrins Two Plunges U1. viii. 210 The unfortunate 
gentlemen whom I notice as being knighted or baroneted. 

Baronetage (b:e'rdnétédz). [f. BaroneEr sd. + 
-AGE: cf. daronage.] 

1. The rank of baronet. 

1760 T. Hutcuinson “7st. Col. Afass. i. (1765) 128 He 
obtained also a grant of a baronettage of Nova-Scolia. 
1818 Blackw, A/ag. III. 711 Baronetages have been con- 
ferred on them. 

2. The order of baronets, the body of baronets 
collectively. 

1876 Echo 6 Dec. 1/6 This family is of great antiquity, and 
in point of precedence the second in the baronetage. 1882 
Standard 30 Dec. 2/4 In the Baronetage the following 
deaths have taken place. 

b. A list of the order of baronets ; a book giving 
such a list with historical and other particulars. 

1720 A Cor.ins (é7tle-f.) The Baroneltage of England, 
being an Historical and Genealogical Account of Baronets. 
c181§ Miss Austen Persuas. (1833) I. i. 215 Sir Wahier 
Elliot .. for his own amusement, never took up any book 
but the Baronetage. (Titles of Annuals) Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage; Debrett’s Baronetage with Knightage. 

Baronetcy (be'rénétsi). [f. as prec. +-cy.] 
A baronet’s position or rank ; a baronet’s patent. 

1812, Examiner 23 Nov. 745/1 The advancement of the 
Proprietor ..toa Baronetcy. 1845 Disraexi Syéz¢ (1863) 87 
A baronetcy has become the distinction of the middleclass. . 
some of our tradesmen; brewers, or people of that class. 
1879 Burke Peerage and Bar. Pref. Note, The false as- 
sumption of baronetcies still continues. 

Baroneted (be'réne:téd), Af/. a. 
the rank of baronet. 

1873 Echo 14 Oct. 4/3 The baroneted chief magistrate. 

Baronetess (bz'rénéte:s). rare. [f. as prec- + 
-Ess.] The wife of a baronet. 

1652 Brome Damoisedle 1. ii, My Daughter here, that was, 
But now a Barronetesse in Reversion. 1878 F. Wittiams 
Midl. Railw.453 The ghost of one Lady Bolles, a‘ baronetess,’ 
the only one ever made, [A sense due only to popular error.]' 

Ba‘ronethood. [f. as prec.+-HooD.] The 
degree or rank of baronet ; baronetcy. 

1869 Pall Mall. G. 18 Dec. 2 What is necessary to become 
a knight .. How may a baronethood be achieved? 

Barone‘tical, a. [f. as prec.+-1caL.] Of or 
pertaining to baronets. 

1863 Burke Viciss. Fam. 1. 5 The old Baronetical family 
of Piers. 1883 /d/ust. Lond. News, A scion of the baronetical 
family of Mostyn of Falacre. : ° 

Baronetship (bx'rénct,fip).= Baronetcy. 

1661 MorGan Spf. Gentry iv. ii. 37 John Newton..on 
whom the Baronetship is entailed. 

Baronial (barownial), a. [f. Barony +-atl.] 
Of or pertaining to a baron or the barons; befit- 
ting the rank of a baron. 

1767 Lp. Lytrerton Hist. Hen. //. Introd. (T.) The 
policy to which he subjected other baronial possessions. 
1837 Howitt Kur. Life 1. iii. (1862) 20 Some splendid 
baronial Castle, as Warwick, Alnwick, or Raby. 1863 Cox 
Just. Eng, Govt. 1. vii. 63 The bishops of the new sees... 
never had any estate by baronial tenure. 

Ba‘ronism., rare. [f. Baron sb.+-1sM.] The 
baronial system, feudalism. 

1884 //arper's Mag. Aug. 422/2 The spirit of Norman 
baronism .. and the spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 

Ba‘ronist. rare. [see -ist; cf. royalist.] An 
adherent of the Barons’ party. 

1611 Speen //?st. Gt. Brit., A faithlesse Baronist. 

Baronize, v7. zvare. [see -1zb.] ‘trans. To 
make or create ‘any one) a baron. 

1611 Barrey Ram Alley un. in Dodsley O. P.V. 469 Didst 
thou not swear thou shouldst be baroniz’d? (cf. 439, I stand 
in hope To be created baron.] 

||Baronnette (beronct). [mod.F., dim. of 
baronne baroness.] A little baroness, a baron’s 
daughter; sometimes used for the wife ofa baronet. 

1861 TroLLove Barchester T. 290 A leash of baronets with 
their baronnetles. ; 

Baronry (bxranri). ?O¢s. Forms: 5 bar- 
unrie, © -onrie, barronry, 5- baronry. [f. 
Baron+-ry; cf. late OF. darvonnerie, in same 
senses. ] 

1. The domain of a baron; a barony, 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 11. xviii. 400 Lordschipis of barunries. 
1483 Cath. Aug. 22/1 Baronry (v.7. Barony), davonia. 11530 
Dyal. betw. Gent. & I} usb. 136 (D.) Many noble baronries & 
erldomes, With esquyres landes & knighles fees. 1607 


Raised to 


678 


Hieron IVs. I. 1o2 When a great man carries the name of 
his baronry. 1736 J. M’Ure Hest. Glasgow (1830) 182 
Minister of the baronry church of Glasgow. 

2. The rank or dignity of baron. 

Ya1600 Eartes Chester 43 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 274 
Robert fitz Norman ..in whose heyre{s] that Barronry suc- 
cession had 226 yeeres. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords C, 
be vertue of their Peerage, Baronries, and Offices. 

. The body of barons ; the barons collectively. 

1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 187 Gentlemen, who had procured 
those Titles, to perch above the English Baronry. 


Ba‘ronship. [see -suip.] The office or posi- 
tion of a baron; ¢. g. of Baron of the Exchequer. 


1874 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/6 The Chief Baronship of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Barony (be'réni). Forms: 3-7 baronie, 4 
barnye, 4-5 baronye, 5- barony. [a.OF. daronie 
:—late L.*éaronia: see Baron and -y. Cf. BARNE.] 

1. The domain of a baron: a. stricily. 

1297 R. Giouc. 479 He 3ef him & is eirs the noble baronie. 
1340 Ayenxd. 38 Pet .. nimep pe cites, pe casteles, be londes, 
pe baronyes. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) II. 413 King 
Arthur gave unto every each of them a barony of lands. 
1614 SELDEN 7itles Hon. 274 Lands and Mannors .. of 
sufficient reuenue and qualitie to make what was accounted 
a Baronie, which was xiii. Knights Fees, and a Third part. 
1649 Mitton Eskox. iv. Wks. (1851) 364 The People, that 
drove the Bishops out of their Baronies. 1860 Forster Grand 
Remonstr. 29 A baron claimed his barony not as a lord.. 
but as a proprietor. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 417 
To say that the Bishops sit in Parliament simply because 
they hold baronies runs counter to all the facts of our history. 

b. In Ireland: A division of a county; see quot. 

1596 Spenser State /red. (T.) That in every county or 
barony they should keep anolher able schoolmaster. 1607 
Davies 1s¢ Let. Earl Salish. (1787) 229 The county of 
Monaghan was divided into five baronies. 1672 Petty Pod, 
Axat. (1691) 326 In Ireland ..an head constable for each 
barony or hundred, being 252. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
577 Baronies, into which the Irish counlies are divided as 
the English areintohundreds. 1873 Gev. Rep. Census Eng. 
IV. 181 The Baronies appear to have been formed succes- 
sively on the submission of the Irish chiefs ..the territory 
of each constituting a barony. 

ce. In Scotland: A large freehold estate or manor, 
even though the proprietor is a simple commoner. 

1843 Oliver & Boyd's Almanac 473 Incorporated Trades of 
the Barony of Callon [Edinburgh]. 1854 H. Mitter Sc&. 
& Schne. v.97 The proprietor of the Barony, who lived at 
a distance, and had no dwelling upon the land. JA/od. ‘The 
best farm in the whole barony. 


+2. The body of barons collectively, the baron- 


age. Obs. (Cf. BARNEs.) 

1297 R. Giouc. 535 The Erl of Gloucetre Richard deide 
tho, Tho was the baronie wel in the more wo. c1300 Beket 
1105 The King and al his Baronie : and his Bischops echon. 
¢ 1450 Merlin vi. 106 Alle the baronye come to the mynster. 
1596 Drayton Ley. ili. 445 The bold Barony. 

. The rank or dignity of baron; the office of 


Baron of the Exchequer; baronship. 

1788 H. Wacroce Revzein. vii. 52 A barony, a red riband, 
and a good place for her brother. 1868 Dacly News 6 July, 
The lowest order in the English peerage—a barony. 1885 
Law Times 14 Mar. 347/2 The abolition of the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of the Common Pleas, and the Chief Barony. ; 

4. The tenure by which a baron held of his 
superior; military or other ‘honourable’ tenure. 

1863 Cox /ust. Eng. Govt. 1. vil. 63 William the Conqueror 
changed the spiritual tenure of frankalmoign or free alms.. 
into the feudal tenure by barony. 

Baroque (bardek), a.aud sd. [a.F.darogue adj., 
ad. Pg. darroco, Sp. darrueco, rough or imperfect 
pearl ; of uncertain origin. 

In earlier Sp., Minsheu 1623 has ‘ derrzca, berruga awart’ 
(evidently L. verruca), also ‘berrueco a hillocke, a wart,’ 
‘berrocdl a place full of hillocks’; mod. Pg. has besides 
barroco ‘rough or Scolch pearl,’ darrveca ‘a gutter made by 
a water-flood’ Vieyra, ‘uneven stony ground’ (Diez), which 
native etymologists refer to Arab. UF buraq, pl. of burgak 


‘hard earth mixed with stones, pebbly place’ (Freytag). 
Diez has also suggested confusion of the ending with roca, 
vocca rock: the forms in 0, we, cannot come directly from 
L. verriica. Littré’s suggestion that the word is identical 
with the logical term darvoko seems to resi on no historical 
evidence; yet form-association with that may have influenced 
the later Eng. and Fr. use.] ae: 

A. adj. Irregularly shaped; whimsical, gro- 
tesque, odd. (‘Originally a jeweller’s term, soon 
much extended in sense.’ Brachet.) 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, & Eng. 1. Introd. 44 Which 
rendered every name and thing connected with the medizval 
periods baroque or absurd. 1867 Howe ts /tal, Fourn. 77 
The building .. coldly classic or frantically baroque. 1882 
A. B. Hope Brandreths 1.1, 3 Studded with baroque pearls. 

B. sé. Grotesque or whimsical ornamentation. 

1879 BarinG-Goutp Germany II. 358 French baroque was 
too much under Palladian influence to be other than formal. 

Baroscope (berdéskoup). [f. Gr. Bapo-s weight 

+-oxomos -observing, -observer. ] 

+1. An instrument for indicating variations in the 
density of the atmosphere ; a kind of barometer. 

(The Statical Baroscope or Barometer of Boyle consisted 
of a large glass bubble exactly balanced by a small brass 
weight ; increased densily of the almosphere giving greater 
support to the bubble, but not sensibly affecting the brass 
weight, the rise or fall of the former corresponded to that of 
the inercury in a barometer.) 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 31 A Baroscope, or an Inslrument to 
shew all the Minute Variations inthe Pressure of the Air. 1675, 
Phil. Trans. X. 490 That useful instrument the Baroscope, 
telling the changes of the weather beforehand. 1751 Cnam- 


} 


BARRACE. 


BERS Cyc. s.v. Barometer, The baroscope .. in strictness, 
being a machine that barely shews an alteration in the weight 
of the almosphere .. ‘To measure how much that difference 
is .. is the business of the barometer. 


2. An instrument designed, when placed under 
the air-pump, to show that bodies in air lose as 
much weight as that of the air they displace. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Baroscopic (bereskg'pik), a. [f. prec. + -1C.] 
Pertaining to or indicated by the baroscope. 
Barosco'pical @. =prec. 


1665-6 Phil. Trans, 1.182 That some Inquisilive men would 
make Baroscopical Observations. 1847 in Craic. 

+ Ba:rose‘lenite. J/in. Ods. [f. Bar-yTEs + 
SELENITE; see quot.] Native sulphate of barium; 
now called BariTE or BaryYTEs. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LX XVI. 130 The solution of acetous 
baro-selinite (that is, ponderous earth dissolved in distilled 
vinegar’, 1811 Pinkerton Petrad. 11.138 Mr. Kirwan calls 
this kind of barytes, daroselenite; because it resembles 
selenite, or gypsum crystallised in plates. 

Barouche (barf). [ad. dial. Ger. darztsche 
(also dirutsche), ad. Sp. darrocho or It. baroccio, 
properly ézroccio ‘chariot,’ orig. ‘ two-wheeled 
car,’ f. L. dzro/us ‘two-wheeled, perhaps assimi- 
lated in its ending to carroccio ‘chariot’ (Diez), 
The Eng, éarouche assumes, in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, a French form, but no such word exists 
in F. (exc. as taken from Eng.)] 

A four-wheeled carriage with a half-head behind 
which can be raised or let down at pleasure, having 
a seat in front for the driver, and seats inside for 
two couples to sit facing each other. 

[1805 Mrs. R. TrRencu Rem, (1862) 172, I saw a birutsche to- 
day, which the baroness has bought for 150 louis. It..hasno 
resemblance to an English carriage.] 1813 Axaminer 29 
Mar. 198/2 Escorted to our Exchange in a barouche and 
six. 1815 Miss Austen Ewa (1870) II. xiv. 233 Their 
barouche-landau .. holds four perfectly. 1854 THACKERAY 


Newcomes 1. 62 Great dowager barouches roll along em- 
blazoned with coronels. 


Barouchet (berzfe). [f. prec. +-eET; as if of 
French origin.] A kind of light barouche, 

1859 in WORCESTER. : 

[Barowe, ¢r7turaze. Levins Afanip. (1570)/181.] 

Bar-post: see Bak sé.! 30. 

Barque (baik). Variant of Bark 56.2 

Barquentine, bark- (baukéntm). Also 7 
-enteen, ¥ -antine. [f. Bark sd.2 on the analogy 
of BRIGANTINE; or perh. an assimilated form of 
Sp. dergantine ‘small ship, brigandine’ (Minsheu).] 

A small bark ; sfec. in mod. use: A vessel some- 
what similar to a bark, having the fore - mast 
square-rigged, and the main- and mizen-masts fore- 
and-aft-rigged. 

1693 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 379 Having Sailled from Barbadoes 
in the barkenteen Ann. 1867 SmyTH Saclor’s lid..bk., Bar- 
kantine or Barguantine, aname applied on the great lakes 
of North America toa vessel, elc. 1881 Leeds Alerc. 5 Feb. 
2/6 Landed .. from the barquentine Girl of Devon. 

+ Barr, v. Oés. [variant of Bary v. (=F. dar- 
vier, L. barrire).] intr. To utter the peculiar 
cry of an elephant. Hence Barrine w4/. sd. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais i. xiii. (1737) II. 303 The bawling 
of inastiffs .. barring ofelephants. /é2. note, An elephant, 
which out of reverence for the pope his master would barr 
and bend the knee. 

Barr, obs. form of Bar. 

Barrable (barab’l), 2. [f. Bar v. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being barred or legally stayed. 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) 11. 576 The legacies .. being 
barrable by a recovery. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. 406 An action 
might be brought, but was barrable by an exception plead- 
ing the senatusconsult. 

Barracado, obs. form of BARRICADO. 

+Ba‘rracan. Oés. (exc. as alien.) Also 9 
baracan, [a. F. darracan, baragant (Cotgrt.), mod. 
bouracan (=Pr. barracan, It. baracane, Sp. bar- 


ragan, Pg. barregana), a. Arab. MAS barrakan, 
or burrukan (Dozy), camlet, a cloak of camlet, 
fi te ip barak ‘a blanket or garment of 


camel’s hair.’] 

A fabric: orig. coarse camlet; still in Spain ‘a 
sort of water-proof cloth of coarse wool or goat’s 
hair,’ also ‘ the name of a coarse black woollen gar- 
ment still used in Morocco’ (Marsh). Vaguely em- 
ployed by European writers (see Du Cange barra- 
canus): in some passages taken as ‘a fine cloth 
of silk or other delicate material.’ See also Bar- 
RAGAN, 

1638 Lanc. Wills 111. 206 My petticoate of barracan. 182r 
Byron ¥zax 1. lax, The striped white gauze baracan that 
bound her. 4 

+ Barrace (be:ris). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 4-6 
barres, -as, 5 -ais,-eys, (6 barrowis), 5-9 bar- 
race. [a. OF. barzas, f£. barre bar.] 

1. A barrier or outwork in front of a fortress. 

¢1375 Barsour Bruce iv, 96 Ysche thai wald And bargane 


al the barras (v.7. barrais] hald. 1380 Sir Feruimb. 4679 
Panne come pe Sarzinz oul And defendede pe barres al about. 


BARRACK. 


¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 830 Off yn temyr in haist he 
gert thaim tak ..andastark barresmak. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
23 A Barras, autemurale. 1490 Caxton Encydos xxxv. 124 
Rounde aboute this place he dyd make diches and barreys 
for to defende himselfe. 

2. The bar of a tribunal ;= Bar 56.1 22. rare. 

1499 Plumpton Corr. 142 This day was new barresses mace 
in Westmynster hall, and thether was brought Therle of 
Warwek, and arrened. 

3. A hindrance, obstruction, delay. rare. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xin. iv, But 1, whyche wel knowe 
this barras and whilis, toke wt me armes for squyres. 

4. The enclosure within which knightly en- 
counters took place ; the lists. ; 

1513 Douctas nets xu. xiv. 10 Bot we debait suld this 
barres wythin, With wapynnis kene. 1536 Bru.teNDENE 
Cron, Sco!, (1821) 11. 261 Quhen thir thevis war enterit in 
barras, quhare thay suld have fouchtin. 1562 A. Scott .Vew 
¥, Gift toQuene, With scheild and speir To fecht in barrowis. 
1808 JAMESON s.v., We still speak of ‘a cock in a barrace,’ 
in allusion to a cock-pit. 1828 Scott #. .W. Perth xiii, Will 
justify this cartel in knightly weapons within the barrace. 

5. Hence (perh. confused with Barrat): Ilos- 
tility, contention, strife. 

c1470 [fexry Wallace 1, 238 Me think we suld in barrat 
[z. ~ barrace) mak thaini bow. 1603 PAs/otus cxliii, Is this 
ane plesant godlie lyfe, Io be in barrace, sturt and stryfe. 

Barrack (berik), 54. Forms: 7-8 barraque, 
7 barack, 8- barrack. [a. F. éarague, ad. It. 
baracca or Sp. barraca ‘a souldier’s tent, or a 
booth, or such like thing made of the sayle of a 
shippe, or such like stuffe’ (Minsheu 1617). Of 
uncertain origin: Diez thinks from édarra_ bar, 
comparing, for the form, ¢vaé-acca from ¢traé-s beam. 
Others have tried to find an Arabic or Celtic 
source. Marsh has shown that the word occurs 
early in Sp. and Catalan.] 

[1249 Ord. in Privilegta | alentiz in Marsh Wedgwood 
s.v., Concedimus vobis .. habentibus barraquas sive patua 
aut foca determinata ad edificandum, etc. a1276 Cong. 
Valencia ibid., Barraques de tapits e vanoues. 31611 Esco- 
tano Hist. Valencia /271 Barracas y chogas de pescadores. } 

1. A temporary hut or cabin; e.g. for the use of 
soldiers during a siege, etc. Still in xorth. dial. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2107/2 The Houses ruined .. are not 
yet rebuilt, so that greatest part of the Garison is still lodged 
in Barraques. 1706 Pritiips, Barrack or Barraque, a Hut 
like a little Cottage for Soldiers to lodge in a Camp, when 
they have no tents. 1729 Swirt Grand Quest, Wks. 1755 
1V. 1. 103 To dispose of it to the best bidder, For a barrack or 
malt-house. 1781 Gisson Decl. § F. LIL. lvi. 367 Helodged 
ina miserable hutor barrack. 1854 H. MiItLer Sch. & Sch. 
(1858) 192 These barracks or bothies are almost always of the 
most miserable description. 

b. ‘A straw-thatched roof supported by four 
posts, capable of being raised or lowered at plea- 
sure, under which hay is kept.’ Bartlett Dyce. 
al mer, 1848. 

2. A set of buildings erected or used as a place 
of lodgement or fesidence for troops. 

a. usually in Z/. (collective), sometimes improperly 
treated as a seng. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3314/3 An Estimate of the Charge of 
Building a Cittadel at Limericke; and of Baracks to be 
made for the Soldiers. 1760 Westey in Frud. 2 July (1827) 
{{1. 11, { preached near the barracks. 1879 JENKINSON Guide 
1. Wight 43 Barracks were also erected, and the place was 
considered of military importance. 1884 Harfer's Mag. Nov. 
813/1 The college building had been seized for a barracks. 

b. sometimes in sixg, 

1698 Par. Reg. Drypool, Huill, 21 Dec., [Baptism of) Jane, 
Daughter of Hugh Scot, Gentleman, Officer in the Barwick. 
1699 /éid. 2 Nov., Officer at the Berwick. 1774 T. Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry \xii. (1840) HU1. 404 He .. lived to see his 
cathedral converted into a barrack. 1845 Disraeti Sydil 
(1853) 27 His own idea of a profession being limited to a 
barrack in a London park. 

Cc. fransf, 1883 Eart Cairns in Chr, Comm. 834'3 The 
children were not massed together in great barracks, but 
were broken up into small detachments. 

3. attrib, as tn barrack-life, -room, -yard; bar- 
rack-master, an officer who superintends soldiers’ 
barracks; whence éarrack-master-general, an ap- 
pointment abolished in 186. 

21745 Swit Leét. (R.) An {rishman, who pretended to be 
barrack-master-general of [reland, 1844 Regué. 4 Ord. 
Army 233 Barrack-Masters being expressly enjoined .. to 
confine the issues of Bedding, Furniture, Utensils, and Stores 
to such only as, etc. /éid. 236 The Officer of the Day is to 
visit the Barrack-Rooms to see that they are properly 
cleaned. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Schon. (1858) 186 Some- 
what dismayed by pieeprcumen of barrack-life. 1863 Kixc- 
LAKE Crimea I1, 436 Here on the bloody slope of Alma no 
less than in the barrack-yard at home. 

Barrack (bz'rak), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To provide barracks for; to locate in 
barracks. 

17or Luttrett Srief Kel. V. 101 Prince Eugene has de- 
manded .. 30,000 planks for barracking his troops. 1872 
Echo 1 Oct. 4 When men are not barracked, when military 
service implies .. nothing but home defence. 

2. intr. To lodge in barracks. 

1834 H. Miter Scenes & Leg. xxxii. (1857) 478 A small re- 
cruiting party barracked in one of the neighbouring lanes. 

Barraclade (be'rakl7!d). [f. Du. éaar-c bare, 
napless + 4/ed cloth.] ‘A home-made woollen 
blanket without nap.’ Bartlett Dict. Amer. 1848. 

Barracoon (berakin). [a. Sp. darracon .2), 
augmentative f. éarraca: see BARRACK sé. and 
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-00N.) A rough barrack, set of sheds, or enclosurc, 
in which negro-slavcs (originally’, convicts, etc., 
are temporarily detained. Also /ig. 

1851 T. Parker J’ks, VIL. 290 The chain .. visible on the 
necks of the judges as they entered the Hastile of Boston— 
the Barracoon of boston! 1861 Du Chatllu’s Equat. Afr. 
xi. 141, I made a visit to the barracoons, or slave-pens. 1862 
Merivace Hom. Eup, (1865) VILL. Ixviii. 358 The empire 
became no more than an ergastulum or barracoon on a vast 
scale, 

Barracuda, -coota, -couta (berakida, 
-%ta). Also 7 -coutha, $ bara-. [?Sp.] A large 
and voracious fish Sphyrena barracuda) of the 
Perch family, from six to ten feet in length, found 
in the scas of the West Indies. 

1678 Puituirs, Barracoutha. 1734 Mortimer in P&ii. 
Trans. XXXVIILL. 315 The Barracuda. he Flesh of this 
Fish is very unwholsome. 1772 Cook Moy. (1790) I. 155 
3reams, barracootas, gurnard. 1830 Marryat Aune’s Oun 
xiii, With the.. rapidity of a barracouta. 1885 Lapy 
3RasSEY Jn Trades 331 The Qarracuda is .. sometimes .. 
good to eat and of excellent flavour, and at others malig- 
nantly poisonous. 

|| Barrad (berid). [a. Ir. dacrend, bairrcad, 
ad. F. darrette: see BARRET.] (See quot.) 

1834 Prancné Brit. Costume 371 The barrad, or Irish 
conical cap. 1862 Browne Campion A lice 19 With the tall 
barrad or conical cap upon their heads. 

Ba'rragan,-on. [a. Sp. darragan: see Bar- 
RACAN, of which this is a modem revival, in the 
Spanish form, for trade purposes.] | See quots.) 

1787 G. WHITE Selborne v.14 Barragons, a genteel corded 
stuff, much in vogue at that time for summer wear. 1840 
L'pool Frul.4 July 1/2 A great Stock of Fustians, in Beaver- 
teens, Moleskins, Barragans. 

Barrage .barédz). [a. F. éerrage, f. barre 
Bar 56.1; see -aGE.} The action of barring; the 
formation of an artificial bar in a river or water- 
course, to increase the depth of water; the arti- 
ficial bar thus formed, ¢sf. those in the Nile. 

1859 W. Grecory Eg;ft in 1855-6 1. 64 Useless barrages 
that obstruct, and do not benefit. 1865 Datly Ted. 8 Dec. 
5,1 The execution of the barrage of the Nile. 1868 J. Mac- 
GREGOR Joy. Alone 88 The vast locks, barrages, quays. 

Barragouin: see BaRaGowutn. 

| Barranca (barenka’. (Sp, used in U.S] 
A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 

1848 in Barttett Dict. Amtcr. 1850 Prescott Mexico {. 
399 Over a deep barranca, or ravine, they crossed. 


Barrand, -ant, obs. forms of BARREN. 
Barrandite (berandait). J/2. [Named (in 
1867) after Barrande, a Bohemian geologist: see 
-1TE.]_ A phosphate of alumina and iron occurring 
in spheroidal concretions at Cerhovic in Bohemia. 
1868 Dana .Wi. 574. 

+Barras!. O¢s. ‘A coarse linen fabric 
originally imported from Holland.’ Drafers’ Dict. 
1640 Charter Lond. in Beck Drafers’ Dict, 13 Dutch 


Barras. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5240/3 Buckrams, Barras and 
Silesia Neckcloths. 


| Barras? (bara:, bzras). [Fr., f. darve Bar 
sé,1, from its appearance on the tree.]_ The resin 
which exudes from wounds made in the bark of 
fir-trees. 1847 in CRaic. 

Barras, obs. form of BaRRACE. 

+ Barrat. Oés. Forms: 3-5 baret, 4 -ete, 
4-5 -ette, -ett, -at, & -ate, -eyt, barret, -ette, 
5-6 barrat. [a. OF. éarat (nom. éaras) masc. 
(=It. baratto, OSp. darato, Pr. barat), also OF. 
barate fem.( = Osp., Cat., Pr. darata) ‘deceit, fraud, 
confusion, trouble, embarrassment. Of doubtful 
origin: the final -a¢ of OF., and It. -a¢to, indi- 
cate an original a in position, as -a¢t-, -aft- (Godef. 
has a 14th c. spelling darapr). The original sense 
in Romanic seems to have been ‘traffic, commerce, 
dealing’ (P. Meyer). Diez, Scheler, and E. Miiller 
favour a possible derivation from Gr. mparrev ‘to 
practise, do business, deal.’ as to which see their 
works. Chevallet and Stokes compare Olr. mrath, 
later drath, OBreton drat, later drad, Welsh brad 
‘betrayal, treachery, as the possible source of 
the Fr. and thence of the other Romanic forms. 
Sense 3 cannot be separated from ON. éardtta 
‘fight, contest, strife, (in deriv.) trouble,’ which 
appears to have concurrently or independently 
influenced the Eng. word.] 

1. Deception, fraud, fraudulent dealing. 


(rz92 Britton uw. iti. § 3 Par extorsioun .. par barat et fod 
contek.] 1340 ly'exd. 39 Barat, ualshedes and alle gyles. 


' ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. Xxvii. 272 Thei sette not be no Barettes .. 


Cawteles, Disceytes. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 231 Doon in 
good entent and equyte and without barat. 1503 SAcph. 
Aa, xlii, A Person with a short neck, is full of fraude, [of) 
barate, of deception. 

2. Trouble, distress, sorrow, grief, pain. 

€1230 Aucr. R. 414 ‘Marthe, Marthe,’ cwed he, ‘pu ert 
ine muchele baret.’ ¢1325 .Wetr. Yom. 124 Baret sal he 
thol and wa. c1400 Efiph.'Turnb. 1843 1727 Then saw he 
hym in gret bareyt Andina fyrtothe navylle y-seytt. 1g52 
Lyxpesay Dreme &51 Quho sall beir of our barrat the blame? 

3. Contention, strife, quarrel, fighting. 

1300 Becket 703 Vhe King him makede wroth ynou3: that 
so ofte in baret was. 1330 R. Brunxe Caron. 99 Whan bis 


BARRATOUS. 


barette was ent. ¢1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 21 Bolde bredden 
per-inne, baret pat lotden. 1496 Dies 4& Paup. (W. de W.) 
1x. xiv, 366 Whiche in fyght & barett lese theyr eyen, theyr 
feet, theyr hondes. 

+ Barrat,v. Ols. rare—". [?f. Barrat sé. (in 
sense 3), or perh. f. BaRRATOR; but cf. OF. éa- 
rater, OSp., Vg., Cat. Pr. daratar, It. barattare 
to exchange, to cheat, deceive (after sense 1 of the 
sb.).] To quarrel, strive, brawl Ilence Bar- 
rating vd/. sé. 

1600 Pory Leo Africa ti. 134 To see how they will barret 
and scould one at another. 1635 F. Waite Saddath Ep. 
Ded. 7 Senators. . with their barking, barrating, and libelling, 
haue brought. .their venerable calling into much contempt. 

Ba rrateen, -ine. !Oés. Also bara-. Some 
kind of woven fabric. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2438/4 A New black Barratine Man- 
tua and Petticoat. 1745 Lond. Mag. 403 Baratees (sic), and 
other Francfort Commodities. 1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 117 Thick 
barateen curtains were close drawn round the bed. 

Barrator, -er (bz:rita:). Forms: 5-6 ba- 
ratour, 5-8 barretor, 5 baratoure, -atowre, 
-atur, -itur, -iter, barratoure, 6 baratter, -ater, 
-ator, -ettour, -etour, barratur, 6-7 barretour, 
6-8 -eter, 7-8 -etter, 7-9 -ettor, 6- barrator, 
cer. fa. AF. *éaratour = OF. barateor, -ecur 
(=It. barattatore, Pr. baratador) fraudulent dealer, 
cheat, trickstcr, f. dara¢: see BARRAT v. Notwith- 
standing the derivation of the forin from OF., 
the sense of ‘fighter, quarreller’ (scc BARRAT 5d. 3) 
is much more prominent inthis word ; the most usual 
sense, III, intimately blends the two ideas.] 

I. [from AF. éaratour.] One who deals fraud- 
ulently in his business or office. 

1. A person who buys or sells ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, a simoniac or simonist (06s.); one who 
buys or sells offices of state. 

1427 Acts Fas. [ (Scot.) § 106 (1597) The King forbiddis, 
that onie of his lieges send onie expenses till ony barratour, 


that is now out-with the Realme, 1867 Loner. Dante's /n/. 
xni. 41 note, A Barrator, in Dante’s use of the word, is .. 


one who sells justice, office, or employment. Benvenuto 
says .. Bontura was an arch-barrator. 
Zz. A judge who takes bribes. 
[see prec,] 1884 J. 


1864 WessteErR cites Burritt. oad 
‘The barrators took toll 


Sissarp Dante's [nf. xxu. 52 note, 
of the administration of justice. 
3. A ship's master who commits BARRATRY (3). 


3847 in Craic. 
IL. [from Barrar sé. 3, ON. daratta.} 


+4. One who fights; es. a hired bully. Ods. 

a1400 Sir Pere. 263 Kay the bolde baratour. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chrou. 264 The Kyng..sent into Chestirschire for 
baretores .. that thei schuld com and have the kepying of 
his bedy 1577 Houxsuep Chron. 11. 538 Such barrctors 
as used to take monie to beat any man, and againe would 
not sticke to take monie of him whom they had so beaten, 
to beat him that first hired them to beat the other. 1583 
Staxyneurst sEners 1. (Arb.) 33 Hee sees with baretours 
‘Troy wals inuironed. 

+95. A quarrelsome person; one given to brawl- 
ing and riot ; a rowdy. Oés. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 23 Baratowre, pugnuaxz, rixosus, ur- 
gosus. araso Ant. dela Tour xxxvu. 53 Theues, usureres, 
bariters, ouerthwarteres. 1502 ARNOLD CAron. 90 Yf ther 
be ony comon ryator, barratur, or ony comon nyght walker 
wythout light. 1662 Futter Worthies 11, 199 Wild Bar- 
retters who delight in brawls and blows. 1714 Scroccs 
Courts-leet_g All common Barretors, Scolds, and other 
Breakers of the Peace. 

Jig. (of winds’. 1583 Stanynurst //iuets 1. (Arb.) 22 Dare 
ye loa, curst baretours .. ‘Too raise such raks iaks on seas? 

III. (Combining II. and 1.) 

6. Law and genx. One who vexatiously raises, 
or incites to. litigation ; a mover or maintainer of 
law-suits; one who from maliciousness, or for the 
sake of gain, raises discord betwcen neighbours. 

The action of a barrator consists, says Coke (On Litt. 368) 
*(x) in disturbance of the Peace ; (2) in taking or keeping of 
possessions of Lands in controversie, not only by force, but 
also by subtiltie and a deceit, and most commonly in sup- 
pression of truth and right; (3) by false inuentions, and 
sowing of calumniations, rumors, and reports, etc.’ 

¢1§30 Lypa, Bochas 1. xii. (1554' 26 a, Simples which that 
cannot vary May neuer accord with a baratour. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parzv, 115 Debate maker, or baratour, tacentor. 
tsor LamBarDE Arch. (1635) 188 No Sheriffe or Steward 
..Shall suffer any Barettor, or maintainer of Quarrels, in 
their Countrie Courts, or other Courts. 1642 Futrer //oly 
§ Prof. St. u, xiii. 183 A Barreter is a horseleach that onely 
sucks the corrupted bloud of the law. He trades onely in 
tricksand quirks. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch 11879) 11, 800, 1 
Those public barreters, who. . make it their business to form 
impeac ments. 1809 Tomiixs Law Dict. s.v., A common 
solicitor, who solicits suits, is a common barretor. 1855 
MacauLay Fredé, Gt. 80'The true wisdomof the great powers 
was to attack, not each other, but this common barrator. 

+7. transf. of things. Oés. 

1624 Br. Mouxtacu Gauge 146 * Mine’ and ‘thine’ are the 
common barretters of the world. 1691 Tryon J} tsdomr's 
Dict, &g Intemperance .. is the Common Barreter that dis- 
quiets private Families. 

Ba-rratorshi:p. [see -sap.]= BaRRatry. 

1884 J. Sissatp Dante's [nf xxn. 52 As servant next to 
Thiebault, righteous King, I'set myself to ply barratorship, 

+ Barratous, 2. Ols. In 5 baraytous, 
-atous, 6 -atows. [a OF. éarateus, 1. barat: see 
Barrat <4, and -ovs.}] Co:tenuous, quarrelsome. 


BARRATRESS. 


1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy . xv, To his seruantes ful in- 
pacient, And baraytous where that so euer he went. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (W, de W.) 1. xiii. 123 Yf the lorde be fell 
cruell and baratous. 1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 673 Pre- 
servative..Ageynst all baratows broisiours. 1592 G. Harvey 
Pierces Super. 97 The world is too-full of litigious, and 
barratous pennes, 

+Barratress. Os. rare. In 6 bara-. 
[a..OF. davateresse, fem. of darateeur, BARRATOR: 
see -EsS.] A female fighter, amazon, virago. 

1583 STANYHURST 2 ne7s 1. (Arb.) 34 A baratresse, daring 
with men, thogh a mayd, to be buckling. 

+Barratring, p//. a. Obs. rare.—' [cf. Bar- 
2ATR-Y, and BARRAT v.] Practising barratry. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. (1716) Crit. [1ist. 18 Such as are 
but Barretring and Champetring Sollicitors in Learning. 

Barratrous (beratras), a. [f. BarRaTR-¥ + 
-ous.] In Aartne Law: Of the nature of barratry, 
fraudulent. Ba'rratrously adv., by barratry. 

1842 SirnJ. Park Syst. Mar. [nsur. 1, v. 189 Where a ship 
and cargo was barratrously taken out of her course .. by the 
barratrous actofthecrew. 1848 ARNoULD Jar. Jusur. (1866) 
II. 1. ii. 713 No act can be barratrous to which the owners 
have .. been consenting parties. 1883 Laz Ref, Appeal 
VIII. 394 A barratrously caused seizure. 

Barratry (beratri). Forms: 5~7 barratrie, 
7 baratrie, 7-5 barretry, 8 baratry, 6- barratry. 
[a. OF. baraterie, barterte (= Pr. barataria), f. 
barat: see BARRAT and -ERY, -RY.] 

1. The purchase or sale of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, or of offices of state. 

1427 Acts Fas. I (Scot.) § 106 (1597) That na Clerkes .. 
passe out of the Realme, bot gif he .. mak faith .. that he do 
no barratrie. 1§67 Acts Fas. VJ (1597) § 2 That nane of our 
said Soveraines subjects .. desire title or richt of the said 
Bishop of Roine .. to ony thing within this Realme, vnder 
the paines of Barratrie. «1639 Spottiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. 
v. (1677) 270 Against whom the sentence of Barratry had 
been pronounced. 1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr.1. (1721) 63 
Twenty four Articles to prove Barretry .. against me. 1867 
Loncr. Dante's Inf. xxi. 52, I set me to practise bar- 
ratry. : : 

2. (Sc. Law.) The acceptance of bribes by a judge. 

1773 Ersxine /zst. Laws Scot. (1838) 1091 Corruption of 
Judges, Crimen repetundarnm, Baratry, Theftbote. 

3. Alarine Law. Fraud, or gross and criminal 
negligence, on the part of the master or mariners 
of a ship, to the prejudice of the owners, and 
without their consent ; ¢.g. dishonestly sinking, 
deserting, or running away with the ship, or em- 
bezzling the cargo. 

(The risk of darrvatry is usually excluded in bills of lading 
from the liabilities of the shipowner to the shipper or con- 
signee oi goods, and isundertaken by underwriters in policies 
of marine insurance.) 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 155 Barratrie of the 
Master and Mariners can hardly be auoided, but by a proui- 
dent care toknow them. 1755 Macens /zsurances 1.75 The 
Insurers were obliged to answer for the Barretry of the 
Master. 1865 J. Lees Laws Brit. Ship. (ed.g) 140 Barratry 
..includes whatever is a cheat, or fraud, or fraudulent act 
of the captain or crew to the injury of the owner. 

4. The offence of habitually exciting quarrels, or 
moving or maintaining law-suits ; vexatious per- 
sistence in, or incitement to, litigation. 

1645 Ord. Lords & Com. Sacram. 6 Legally attainted of 
Barretry. @ 1670 Hacket Aép. H’tliiams u. (1693) 171 In- 
hibiting the Corinthians very sharply for their .. common 
Barretry, in going to Law one with another. 1768 Biacx- 
STONE Cov, 1V. 133 Common barretry is the offence of 
frequently exciting and stirring up suits and quarrels be- 
tween his majesty’s subjects. 1835 Fenny Cycé. 111. 495/2 
A single act cannot amount to barratry. 

Barre, obsolete form of Bar. 

Barred (baid), A/. a.; also 5 barrid, 6-7 
bard(e. [f. Bar v. and s6.1+-ED.] 

I. 1. Secured, enclosed, or shut with bars. 

1593 Suaxs. Rick. //, 1. i. 180 A teu times barr'd vp chest. 
1611 Biste Song. Sol.iv.12 A garden inclosed [arg. barred] 
is my sister. 1820 Scotr Adéot xix, The close-barred portal. 
1862 THornaury 7urzer II. 228 Turner was notoriously a 
barred-up man, a man who would come to the threshold of 
his mind .. but would by no means ppen the door, 

II. Having, or furnished with, a bar or bars. 

2. generally. 

@1s71 dever Serm. bef. Queen (1583) The Agyptians had 
mighty chariots, straked and barred with yron. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 474 ? 2 Five-barred gates. 1825 Scott 7adism., 
i, His barred helmet of steel. 

Ornamented with bars (see Bar sé] 4); 
striped, streaked. 

¢ 1340 Gaw, & Gr. Knut. 159 Silk bordes, barred ful ryche. 
¢ 1386 CHAUCER Miller T. 49 A seint she wered barred all 
of silk, 1387 Trevisa /figden Rolls Ser. V1. 297 Clerks 
dede awey barred gurdelles. 1459 Test. Edor. (1855) 11. 235 
Meam .. Cristenynge-gyrdill barred throgh-oute. 1552 Exzg. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 221 One of black velvet and an pther 
of barde silke. 1572 BosseweLt Armorie u. 31 b, Armes 
may in diuerse wise sarred, and the firste maner is playne 
and streyghte. 1797 Bewicx Birds I. 9 ‘Vhe feathers on the 
thighs are .. pure white ; those of the tail are barred. 

4. Of harbours: Obstructed by a Bar sd,1 15. 

1552 I. BARNABE in Ellis Orig. Le¢?. u. II. 198 Inall France 
be barde havens. 1647 Futter Gd. 7h. 12 Worse T. (1841) 
132 Barred havens, choked up with the envious sands. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 427 Its decline is attributed to a 
barred harbour and shoal rivers. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag.V. 
48 The river forms a barred harbour. 

+5. Barred dice (cf. Bar sb.l 21): see quot. Ods. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 24 Lo, here..a well-favoured die, | 
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that seemeth good and square, yet is the forehead longer 
on the cater & tray than any other way .. Such be also 
called bard cater tres, because, commonly, the longer end 
will, of his own sway, draw downwards, and turn up to the 
eye sice, sinke, deuis orace. 1604 Dexxer Honest Wh. Wks. 
1873 II. 145 She suffred your tongue, like a bard Cater tra, 
to runne all this while. 

6. A/us. Marked off by bars: see Bar 56.) 16. 

1883 Sir H. Oaketey Bible Psalter Pref. 6 To hesitate 
.. just before the barred or strict time commences. 

4 For Barp ff/. a. = BaRDED. 

1612 Drayton Polyolé, xii. 206 Armed cap-a-pie upon their 
barred horse. 

Barrel (berél), sé. _Forms: 4 barayl, 4-5 
barele, 4-6 -ell(e, 4-7 -el, 5 barylle, 5-6 bar- 
relle, 6 beryll, 6-7 barrell, 7- barrel. [a. F. 
dari! (12th c. in Littré)=Pr., Pg., Sp. darril, It. 
barile, med.L. barile, barillus, baurilis (gth c.); 
cf. also darrale ‘a cask, a measure of liquids’ Du 
Cange: of unknown origin; Diez thinks possibly a 
deriv. of darva, Bak sb.1_ The Celtic words (Welsh 
bartl, Gael. bdaraill, Ir. bairile, Manx barre!) some- 
times cited as the source, are all from English.] 

I. A cask. 

1. A cylindrical wooden vessel, generally bulging 
in the middle and of greater length than breadth, 
formed of ctirved staves bound together by hoops, 
and having flat ends or heads; a cask, 

€1305 Fudas 23 in E. £. P. (1862) 107 He seze a barayl 
.. Per inne hi dude pis liber child: and amidde pe see hit 
caste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 60 Two barylles.. ful of 
bawme. 1591 SHaks.1 Hen. IJ, v. iv. 57 Place barrelles 
of pitch vpon the fatall stake. 1604 T. Wricut Passionsv. 
226 Diogenes..satte in his philosophical barrell. 1724 
Swirt Drafier’s Lett. Wks. 1841 I]. 2 This Wood .. sends 
over a great inany barrels of those halfpence to Cork. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. III. gor A barrel of Colchester 
oysters, his favourite dainties. ’ 

b. With various substantives defining its specific 
use, as beer-, brandy-, fire-, herring-, sugar-, tar-, 
thunder-, treacle-barrel, 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Fire Barrels are casks of 
divers capacities, filled with bombs, grenados, etc. .. These 
are sometimes also called thundering barrels. 1825 Scott 
Guy M1. x\viii, If they burn the Custom-house .. we'll lunt 
like a tar-barrel a’ thegither. 1818 — Rod Roy xxvii, He 
wadna, fora’ the herring-barrels in Glasgow. 1837 CarLyLe 
Fr. Rev. 1. ii. I. 9 Their pasteboard coulisses, thunder- 
barrels, their kettles, fiddles. /é¢d. 1. i. III. 146 Groceries 
enough : sugar-barrels rolled forth into the street. 1841 
Marryat Poacher xxiii, The beer barrel being empty. : 

2. Used as a measure of capacity both for liquids 
and dry goods, varying with the commodity. 

1379 4S. Records Grocers’ Conip. 28 a, Reseyns corences 
i barell, 1382 Wycuir Lake xvi. 6 An hundrid barelis of 
oyle. 31502 ARNOLD Chrox. (1811) 246 The barell of soep, 
xxx galones. The barell of aell, xxxii galones. The barell of 
beer, xxxvi galones. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 21 Corn 
was then at sos. per Barrel. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5012/1 A Barrel of Soap is to contain 256 pound. 
1749 Reynarpson in P&il. Trans. XLVI. 57, 36 Gallons 
.. were to be reckoned as a Barrel of Beer, and 32 such 
Gallons a Barrel of Ale. 1862 F. Grirritus ArtitZ. Man. 92 
Whole Barrels [of gunpowder] contain 100 lb. ; 

3. By metonymy: The contents of a barrel ; in- 
toxicating liquor. Cf. ‘the bottle.’ 

c 1300 K. Adis, 28 For they no haveth no joye .. Bote in 
the gutte, and the barell. 1798 W. Hutton Fam. Hutton 
104 When in liquor he was good-natured. His childrenknew 
his weak side, and omitted to ask a favour till the barrel 
worked. ee A 

b. (in U.S. political slang): Money for use in a 
political campaign, es. for corrupt purposes. 

1884 Boston (Alass.) Herald 18 Sept., There is a plenty of 
evidence that the head of Mr. Lodge’s barrel has already 
been knocked in. 1884 Savannah News Aug., It would be 
much better for General Butler if he would turn one of his 
barrels over to the Democratic campaign committee. 

+ 4. aést. Brand, quality, sort. See Herrine. 

1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 165b, Twoo feloes beeyng 
lyke flagicious, and neither barell better hearyng, accused 
either other. 1§79 Gosson Sch. Abuse 32 Therefore of both 
barrelles, I judge Cookes and Painters the better hearing. 
1659 GaubEN Zears Ch. 245 (D.) There meanest comrades, 
which are of the same bran and barrell with themselves. 
1789 H. WALroLe Corr. (1820) 1V. 490 (D.) A committee of 
those Amazons stopped the Duke of Orleans, who, to use 
their style, I believe is not a barrel the better herring. 

II. Things cylindrical or shaped like a barrel. 

5. A revolving cylinder or drum, round which 
a chain or rope 1s wound, in various machines and 
appliances; ¢.g. that of a capstan, jack, wheel, 
windlass. Hexce b. the cylindrical box, contain- 
ing the main-spring of a watch, round which the 
chain is wound; ec. the revolving cylinder of a 
musical box, barrel-organ, etc., in which are fixed 
the pins that strike the keys. 

¢1500 Cocke Lorelles B.12 Some puldeat the beryll .. Some 
howysed the mayne sayle. 161 Cotcr., The barrell of a 
windlesse, Moulrnet. 1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., Barrel 
pf a jack 1s the cylindrical part whereon the line is wound. 
1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Drosse .. the tiller-rope 
.. wound about the barrel of a ship's wheel. ¢ 1850 Audio. 
Nav. (Weale) 94 Barrel, the main piece of a capstan or 
steering-wheel. fs 

b. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Barrel of a clock is a 
cylindrical part, about which the string is wound. 1884 
F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 31 (A] Barrel hook .. [is] a pin 
in the barrel to which the mainspring is attached; Barrel 
Hollow .. [is] the sink cut in the top plate ofa watch to give 
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freedom to the barrel; Barrel Cover.. [is] a lid that snaps 
into a rebate in the barrel. 

Cc. 1659 Leak Water-wks. 32 Make the Musical Barrel to 
turn ., and the Pins that are put upon the said Barrel, shall 
touch the keys. 1876 Emerson #sss. Ser. 1. ii. 98 The re- 
volving barrel of the music-box. 

6. A (usually hollow) cylinder forming part of 
various objects ; es. b. one forming the trunk or 
body, ¢.g. of a pump, engine-boiler, bell, feather. 

1727 Brapvey Fam. Dict., Curry-Comé.. consists of these 
Parts, 1. The Barrel or Back of the Comb. 1874 BouTett 
Arms & Arm. ix. 173 The barrel (/usée), which is the hilt 
itself, adapted to be grasped by the hand. 188: Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Barrel, a piece of small pipe inserted in the 
end of a cartridge to carry the sgzzé to the powder. 

b. 1659 Leak Water-wks. 17 If the Water be not high 
enough between the top of the Barrel and the Bucket. 1836 
Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 350/1 All feathers are composed 
of a quill or barrel. 1872 EvtacomBe Bells of Ch. i.4 The 
various parts of a bell may be described as the body or 
barrel, etc, 1882 Law Ref. Appeal IX. 429 The trunk or 
barrel of the tree. 1884 Leis. /Yo. Sept. 533/2 Three lengths 
of cylinder, firmly riveted together, form what is called the 
barrel of the boiler (of a locomotive engine]. 

7. The metal tube of a gun, through which the 
bullet or shot is discharged. Hence in szxzg/e- 
barrel, double-barrel, etc., of the whole weapon. 

a 1648 Dicsy (J.) Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly 
bored. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4140/3 We also took 10 Pieces 
of Cannon, 8 whereof were treble Barrels. 1858 W. Extis 
Vis. Madagascar iv. 96 The long tin barrel of a painted gun. 

8. The belly and loins of a horse, ox, etc. 

1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3948/4 A dun Gelding .. with a round 
Barrel. 1855 SinGLeToN Virgil I. 151 Lofty is his neck, 
And elegant his head, his barrel short. 1880 Brer Harte 
Jef. Briggs ii, His legs clasping the barrel of his horse. 

9. Phys. The cavity of the ear situated within 
the membrane of the tympanum, 

1706 in PHitwips. 

10. Comb, a. objective, as barrel-forger, -maker ; 
b. attrib. (simply), as darrel-barricade, -board, 
form, -frame, -head; (= packed in barrels), as 
barrel-butter, ~figs, -soap; ¢. similative, as Jarrel- 
belly, -churn, -shaped. See also § c. 

1837 CartyLeE Fr. Rev. v.v. I. 225 Cram the earth in 
*barrel-barricades. 1561 T. Norton Cadvin's Just. Pref., 
The ydell and *barrell bealies of monkes. 1565 Act 8 Eliz. 
ix. § 2 Coopers might have bought a Thousand of *Rarrel- 
boards for twelve Shillings. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vii. 116 Dry or *barrell Figs. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5873/4 
William Thomas, lateof White-Chappel,* Barrel Forger. 1874 
Parker Jd. Goth. Archit. 1.iii. 80 The earliest NormanVaults 
are..of the *barrel form. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xxix. 
386 A magnificent hut of *barrel-frames. 1883 Glasg. Weekly 
Her. 1 Sept. 4/2 Herring fishery .. finds profitable labour 
for..*barrelmakers. 1869 NicHotson Zool. (1880) xxiv. 241 
A free-swimming,” barrel-shaped ciliated body. 17120 Lov. 
Gaz. No. 4674/7 English *Barrel Soap for 48s, a Barrel. 

11. Special combinations: barrel-amalgama- 
tion (see quot.) ; barrel-bellied, -stomached a., 
having a well-rounded belly; barrel-bird, dial. 
name of the Long-tailed Tit; barrel-bulk, a 
measure used in estimating capacity (e.g. of a 
vessel for freight) equal to five cubic feet ; barrel- 
campaign (in U. S.), a political contest in which 
bribery is lavishly employed; barrel-drain, a 
cylindrical brick drain; barrel-fever, disease pro- 
duced by immoderate drinking; barrelful, as 
much as a barrel will hold; barrel-head, (either) 
flat end of a barrel; barrel-like a., resembling a 
barrel; barrel-pen, one with a split cylindrical 
shank, which can be fitted on a wooden holder ; 
barrel-sewer (cf. darre/-drain); barrel-vault, 
one with a simple semi-cylindrical roof, whence 
barrel-vaulted; barrel-work (see quot.) See also 
BARREL-ORGAN. 

1881 Raymonp Afixing Gloss., Barrel-amalganiation, the 
amalgamation of silver ores by revolution in wooden barrels 
with quicksilver, etc. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. i. 126 
The Colt, that for a Stallion is design’d.. Sharp-headed, 
*Barrel-belly'd. 1856 J. Grant BZ, Dragoon xii, His *barrel- 
bellied charger. 1865 Corzh. Afag. July 36 The rustic .. 
call(s] the long-tailed tit .. the *‘ barrel-bird,’ from its mak- 
ing a long mossand lichen-woven nest. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 
Frul,1 Nov. 1 We are accustomed to *‘ barrel’ campaigns 
here. Nobody supposes this district to be Democratic, but 
the Democrats depend upon carrying it with money. 182 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Price-bk. 117 The contents o 
gun-*barrel drains, 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 301 Thus 
saistow, *olde barel ful of lies. 1436 2’0/. Poems (1859) 11. 169 
To drinke a *barelle fulle Of gode berkyne. 1865 A¢ddg’s. 
Mag. Boys Nov. 680 Another *barrel-full pf air is removed. 
1840 CarLyLe /feroes vi. 352 Who cannot do without stand- 
ing on *barrel-heads, to spout. 1884 Litte/?s Living 
Age No. 2077, 90 Your .. *barrel-stomached .. Chinese 
porker. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 252 *Barrel-vaults prevail 
throughout the... building. 185: Turner Dom. Archit. I. 
vi. 214 The passage ..is *barrel vaulted. 188: Ravmonp 
Mining Gloss., Barrel-work (Lake Sup.), native copper oc- 
curring in pieces of a size to be sorted out by hand in sufh- 
cient purity for smelting without mechanical concentration. 

Barrel (be'rél), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To put, pack, store up, or stow away, 
in a barrel or barrels. 

1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 210 My mastyr sent tp the 
kervelle iij. oxsen barellede.  ¢1525 More De Quat. Nouiss. 
74/1 Iseland loueth no butter till it bee long barrelled, 1624 
Donne Devotions 43(T.) That perverse man, that barrelled 
himself in a tub. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Cagueurs, sailors appointed to cure and barrel the herring. 
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1865 CarcyLe Freak. Gt. V1. vi. v. 34 Show him how., 
the beer {is] drawn off, barrelled. 

b. often emphasized with wf. Cf. next. 

1631 SpeeD Prosf, World 30 Much provision .. barrelled 
vp for longer keeping. 1796 Mas. Grasse Cookery xxii. 
347 Barrel it up, with two or three spoonfuls of good yeast. 

2. gen. To store up. 

1589 Pufpfe w. flatche? B ij, 1f Martin haue not barrelde 
vp all rakchell words. 1649 Mitton /fkow. xvi. Wks. (1851) 
456 All benefit and use of Scripture, as to public prayer, 
should be deny'd us, except what was barreld upina Common- 
praier Book. 1746 Hervey Med7st. (1818) 101 The tendrils 
of the cucumber .. barrel up for his use, the ost cooling 
juices of the soil, ‘ 

3. 70 barrel off; to transfer into barrels, 

1756 J. Lroyp in W. Thompson A’. N. Advoc. (1757) 50 
These .. Grotts were barrell’d off. 

+Barrelet. Ods. Also7barellet. [f. Barret 
56.+-¥T: cf. BARILLET.] A little barrel or cask. 

1613 Cotcr., H/ambour, a kind of barrelet or firkin. 1699 
Evetyn Acefarta (1729) 176 Range them in the Jarr or 
Barellet with Herbs and Spice. 

+ Ba:rrel-fe'rrer, -ar, -or. Ods. [f. Barren 
+ OF. ferriere a long-necked bottle or jar carried 
on journeys.] A vessel (either cask, jar, or leather 
bottle) in which water or wine was carried on 
horseback on a journey or military expedition. 

1375 Barbour Sruce xv. 39 The Barell-ferraris [v.7. feris, 
ferrars] that war thar Cumrayd thame fast that rydand war, 
¢ 1g25 WYNTOUN Crom, Vil, xxxvill. 53 Ane [hors] a pay'r of 
Coil Crelis bare... De tobir Barrell ferraris twa, Full of 
wattyr. c14qg0 Morte Arth. 2715 Barelle ferrers they bro- 
chede and broglite theme the wyne. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccv. 186 They lete fylle v, barel ferrors (ed. 1520 barelles 
ferrours) with siluer. % 

Barrelled, -eled (beréld), 4//. a. [f. Bar- 
REL + -ED.] 

1. Packed or stored in barrels; stowed away or 
enclosed in a barrel. 

1494 Act tr Hex. VI/, xxiii, No Merchant .. should sell 
.. any barrelled Fish, except, etc. 1563 Mills 6 Juv. N.C. 
(1835) 210, Item, xxvii stone of barreled butter. 1603 Davies 
Aficrocosim. (1875) 83 The barrell’'d Cynick hee. 1727 Swirt 
Modest Prop.Wks. 1755 11.11. 66 Our exportation of barreled 
beef. 31842 Gwitt Archit. § 2259 Barrelled bolts are those 
in which the whole length of the bolt is enclosed in a con- 
tinued cylindrical barrel. 

Jig. 1599 Marston Sco.Villaute 1, iv. 188 Retayling others 
wit long barrelled, To glib some great mans eares. 

2. Shaped like a barrel. 

1853 Kane Grinuedl Exp. x\v. (1856) 414 A great barreled 
arch went back into a cavern. : . 

3. Having a barrel or barrels; chiefly in comzd., 
as round-, long-, single-, double-barrelled. Cf. 
BaRrev sb. 8, 9. 

1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3984/4 A dark Mouse colour'd Mare, 
round Barrell’d. 1711 /did. No. 4888/3; Large limb’d, but 
small barrell’d. 1818 Scott Nod Roy xxx, The .. long-bar- 
relled guns of several mountaineers. 1883 Ror in //arfer's 
Mag. Dec. 45/2 A double-barrelled shot-gun. 

Barrelling, seling (berrélin), vb/. sb. [f. 
BaRREL v, + -ING!.] The action or process of 
packing or storing in barrels. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz, xi. § 3 Uprightness and Truth in the 
Barrelling of such Fish. 1753 Cuamsers Cyct. Supp. s.v., 
Barrelling of herring imports the cutting off their heads. 

Barrel-organ (berélig:igin). [f. Barret sd, 
6c.] A musical instrument of the organ type, the 
keys of which are mechanically acted on by a re- 
volving barrel or cylinder studded with metal pins. 
(Oceas. a/frid.) Barrel-organist, one who plays 
such an instrument. 

1772 A. WALKER Sfectfication of Patent No, 1020 The 
Celestina .. is also made to be played by a pricked barrel, 
as the hand or barrel organ. 1796 Afonth. Rev. XX. 400 A 
barrel-organ..would do the business much more to his satis- 
faction than the fingers of a man of genius. 1870 LoweLt 
Among ny Bhs. wu. (1873) 326 The barrel-organ style which 
had been reigning. 1866 Howe ts Venet. Life ii. 28 Habit- 
ually came a barrel-organist and ground before the barracks, 

Barren \be'rén), a. and sé. Forms: 3 barain, 
-aigne, 4 barein, -en, 4-5 bareine, -eyn(e, 5 
-ane, 4-6 ayn‘e, barreyne, -ayne, (5 berhayn), 
6 baraine, (barune, baryn), barreine, -ayn, 
(Sc. barrane, -and, -ant), 6-7 barraine, 6- 
barren. Compared barvener, -est. fa. OF. *da- 
rain, brahain, brehaing, in fem. baraine, baratgne, 
barhaine, barahaine, braaigne, brahaigne, bre- 
haigne, of wiccrtain origin and original form; as- 
suming this to be darain, Diez suggests derivation 
from éar ‘man, male’ (I. type *Adr-dneus), as if 
‘male-like, not producing offspring, sterile,’ which 
suits the sense well; but there seems to be good 
reason for taking drakain as the original type, 
whence érchain, and barhain, barain; the latter 
was the Anglo-Norman form. (The Breton éré- 
chagn is certainly from Fr.: Thurneysen.)] 

A. adj. I. Literal senses. Oppos. to fertile. 

1. Of a woman: Bearing no children; without 
issue, childless. 

€1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 133 Pe wimman was barrage [? bar- 
raigne], swo pat heo ne mihte for unkinde hauen no child. 
€1230 Ancr. R 158 Al were he, buruh miracle, of barain 
iboren. a 1300 Cursor Af. 16655 pe baraigne blisced sal man 
call. ¢1340 /d2d. (Fairf.) 2600 Sare .. sayde til abraham .. 
I am baren (Cotton geld). /did. (Trin.) 12257 Pe bareyn 
(Co¢ton ynfruitand] shal hir fruyt fynde. 1483 Caxton G. 
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dela Tour ¥. vijb, Fenenna scorned .. Anna and called her 
berhayn. 1536 Berrenpene Cron. Scot, Prol., The barrant 
wyfe Appeiris yung. 1590 Suaks. Aids. N.1.1. 72 Inshady 
Cloister mew’d, To liue a barren sister all your life. 1751 
Jortin Sev. (1771) 1. ii. 22 His wife Sarah being barren. 

2. Of animals: Not bearing, not pregnant at the 
usual scason. 

c1340 Gaw, § Gr. Ant. 1320 To hunt. .at hyndez barayne. 
¢ 1400 } waite § Gaw, 2027 Sone he meta baraynda. 1653 
Watton Angler 84 So there be some barren Touts, that 
are good in Winter. 1725 Pore Od/yss. x. 622 A barren cow, 
the stateliest of the isle. 1882 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar, 
(Advt.), Cow and calf, barreners, barren heifers. 

b. Of male animals: Sterile, castrated. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor 872 A boare hogge made a barren 
hogge ..a libd or gelded hogge, forcus castratus. 

3. Of trees or plants: Without fruit or seed. 
(Sometimes spccifically, as in Barren Strawberry, 
a strawberry-like plant bearing only a dry sced.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7.1119 Knotty knarry bareyn trees 
olde, 1580 HottyBanp 7reas. fy. Jong, Aveneron, barren 
Oates, 1597 GerarD //erbal cxxviii § 3. 397 Garren Welde 
hath a thicke wooddie roote. 1776 Anam Smitu JV.N. 1.1. 
xi. 256 Rise in the real price of barren timber, in consequence 
of the improvement of land. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pé. 
I. 9 Flowers .. which have stamens only, are said to be 
barren. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 1. it. 23 The barren 
bough hung apples to the sun. _ 

4. Of land: Producing little or no vegetation ; 
not fertile, sterile, unproductive, bare. So of 
mines, etc, 

1377 Lanai. P. 77. B. xvim. 106 Ne no lond tylye But al 
bareyne be. c 1420 Peadlad. on Husd. 1. 169 1n bareine lande 
to sette or foster vynes. 1513 Douctas mers vu. Prol. 41 
Bewtie wes lost, and barrand schew the landis. 1551 T'urNER 
flerbal (1568) F ija, Gotes bearde in barune places hath 
but a short stalke. 1614 Rateicu //ist, World 11. 349 Land 
.. exceeding stony and barraine. 1776 Apam Saitu Ii. N, 
I, 1. xi. 249 The most fertile mine then known may be inore 
barren than any that was wrought before the discovery 
of America. 1848 Mitt Pol. Ecor. u. ii. § 5 One of the 
barrennest soils in the world. 

5. Void of vital germs. 

3871 Tynpace Frage. Sc. 11. xiii. 333 An infusion found 
to be barren by six months’ exposure to moteless air, 

II. Figurative senses. 

6. Bare of intellectual wealth, destitute of attrac- 
tion or interest, poor, meagre, jejune, arid, dry. 

1387 Trevisa //igaeu Rolls Ser. I. 11, 1 .. dradde, after so 
noble spekers .. to putte forpmy bareyn speche. 1430 Lypc, 
Chron, Troy... v, Thy wyt was to barrayne. 1549 OLDE 
Eras. Par. Eph, Prol. ¥ ij, The kynges maiesties playne 
Englyshe subiectes vnderstande none other but theyr owne 
natiue barayne tongue. 1598 Barret 7heor, Il’arres Pref, 
5 Discourses... not so barraine, but you may reape some 
good fruit from them. 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) 1. xlvii. 260 
The barrenest periods of English literature, 1846 Grote 
Greece \. iv. (1862) 1. 79 A list of barren names fills up the 
interval. ; : 

7. Unproductive of results; fruitless, unprofitable. 

1549 CoverDALE Lrasin, Par. 1 Cor. xv. 10, | suffered not 
hys grace in me to be either idle or baraine. 1665 Bov.e 
Occas. Refi. (1675) Pref. 12 Who may chance to have either 
Barrenner Fancy’s, or more unpractis’d Pens, thaneven I had. 
168: DrypEN Ads. § Achit. 297 Barren Praise .. that Gaudy 
Flow’r, Fair only to the sight. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., Barren nioney is used, in the civil law, for that which 
is not put out to interest. 1779 J. Moore Mew Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. viii. 55 They could shed a few barren tears at a 
tragedy. 1877 Moztey Univ. Serum. i. 12 A barren and 
unrepaid attachment, a wasted affection. , 

8. Of persons: Mentally unproductive; unre- 
sponsive, dull, yielding no mental fruit. 

1590 Suaks. Afids. N. tn. ii. 13 The shallowest thick-skin 
of that barren sort. 1602 — //azz/, 1. ii. 46 Will themselues 
laugh, to set on some quantitie of barren Spectators to laugh 
too. 1779 Jounson L. P., Phillips Wks. 11. 291 He was in 
company silent and barren. 1866 Cartyte Reseri. (1881) 1. 
324 Lhe stupidest and barrenest of living mortals. 

9. Const. in all prec. senses with of. 

€1375 Wycur Servi, Sel. Wks. 1869 II. il eo .. pat art 
barayne of goostly children. 1413 Lypc. Pyler, Sowle ww. 
xx, Of ioye am I barayne. 1547 Boorpe /utrod. Anovwd. 
ae These countreys be baryn of wine and corne. 1633 Bp. 

ALL Hard Texts 374 Have I been barren of my favours 
to you? 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 196 #5 Hearts barren of 
Kindness. 1856 Froupe //is¢. Eng. (1858). ii. 154 The league 
with France .. had been barren of results. 

ITI. Comé. in parasynthetic deriv., as barren- 
brained, -spiriled, -wilted, -wombed ; and comple- 
mental, as darren-bealen. 

1597 Drayton Alortizier. 117 Renewe this wearie barren- 
wombed earth, 1601 Suaxs. Fed. C. 1v. 1. 36 A barren spirited 
Fellow. 1798 SoutHey Lef?. (1856) I. 58 A barren-brained 
blockhead. 1859 Texnyvson Eaine 161 He left the barren- 
beaten thoroughfare. 1870 EmERsSoN Soc. 4 Soltt. ix. 187 
What a barren-witted pate is mine! 


B. sé. [the adj. used adso/.] 

+1. A barren woman or animal. QOés. 

(Cf. r230 and 1340 in A x.] c1420 Anturs Arth.iv,Vndur 
boes thay byde .. To beker at the barrens. 

+2. Specific term for a drove of mules. Qés. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans F vja, A Baren of Mulis. 

3. A tract of barren land; sfec. applied in N. 
America to: a. elevated plains on which grow small 
trees and shrubs, but no timber, classed as oak- 
barrens, pine-barrens, etc., according to the trees 
growing on them; b. in Kentucky, to certain 
really fertile tracts in the carboniferous limestone 
formation; ¢. in Nova Scotia and New Branswick 
(see quot. 1879). 
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1784 T. JufFerson in Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev, 1853) 1V. 
6; A mountainous barren which can never be inhabited. 
1850 Lyiwt. 2nd Visit U.S. V1. 12, Thad sometimes to put 
up with rough quarters in the pine-barrens. 1859 Kincst.ry 
Life Il. 10011).) To have the sewage conveyed .. to fertilize 
the barrens of Surreyand Berkshire, 1877 J. ALLEN Amer. 
Bison 460 The so-called Barrens of Kentucky, the southward 
extension of the Wabash prairies. 1899 Lp. Dusraven in 
19th Cent. July 54 A barren. .mieans in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick an open marshy spuce in the forest, sometimes 
so soft as to be almost impassable, at other times composed 
of good solid hard peat. 

+ Ba‘rren, v. Oés.; also 6 barrain -ayn. ff. 
prec. adj.} ‘To make barren, unfruitful, or sterile ; 
to exhaust or impoverish (land, ;= BAKKENIZE. 

158x A. Anprrson Seri. Pauls Crosse 69 So to barren 
the soyle rounde aboute them. 1593 Nasun Christ's 7. 
(1613) 160 Barrayning their wombes by drugges. 1649 Britt 
Eng. Improv, linpr ti.\1633) 13 Aud this [charge asa great 
prejudice, and may be as a barrenning the land, 1725 Brav- 
Ley Fam. Dict. s.v. Stock Gilly, Vhey may be set again in 
the same Earth, after .. mixing Sand therewith to Barren it 

Barrener (beréna1). [f. as prec.+-ER.] A 
cow not in calf for the year. 

1882 [see Barren a. 2). 

+Ba'rrenhood. (ds. l’orms: 4bareynheed, 5 
baraynhede. [f. as prec. + -HUOD.] = BARRENNESS. 

€3380 Wrenir Sed Wks. (1371) 111.13 My Lorde .. was 
sory for my bareynheed. 1496 Dizes 4 Paup. W. de W.)1. 
xxv. 61,2 Wydowehede and baraynhede shall come to the 
bothe in one daye. 

+ Barrenize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. +-1ZE; cf. 
fertilize.) To make barren or sterile ; = BARKEN z. 

1649 Buitu Eng. [iprov. Linpr. (1653) 187 Not to barren- 
nize Land, but to better or fatten it. 1725 Bravtey Faw. 


Dict., Satufoin .. does considerably meliorate and not bar- 
renize the land on which it grows. 

Barrenly (barénli). adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a barren manner; without offspring, produce, 
or result ; meagrely, scantily. 

1552 Hcroet, Karrenlye, steri/fter. 1562 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 50 Vhough your pasture looke bar 
reinly. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Sou. xi, Let those whom nature hath 
not made for store .. barrenly perish. 1625 Ussuer Assw. 
SJesnit 472 Yet haue they onely barrenly adorned this tem- 
porall life. 1877 Bracke HW’tse Wen 36 Barrenly increase 
Mere itch of knowledge. 


Barrenness (bz‘rénjnés). Forms: 4 bary- 
nes, 4-5 bareynes.se, § -ines, -aynesse, 6 ba- 
renes, barraynesse, -ennis, -ennes, 7 -ennesse, 
-eness, 7~ barrenness, [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. Incapacity for child-bearing; sterility as regards 
offspring. The opposite of ferdi/rly. 

1382 Wyctiir /sc. xlvii. 9 Comen shal to thee .. bareynesse 
and widewehed. @ 1400 Cov. Zyst. 75 My barynes he may 
amend. 1526 Tinpace Foutz. iv. a Nor yet considered he. . 
the barenes of Sara. 1615 Br. Hart Contempl. V. T. 1. i, 
Among the Jewes, barrennesse was..a reproach. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Eng. 11.141 Providence had not pronounced 
against the marriage by a sentence of barrenness. 

2. Unproductiveness or sterility of the earth; 
hence, dearth, scarcity, famine. 

1388 Wryciir Gew. xxvi. 1 Hungur roos on the lond aftir 
thilke bareynesse. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxi. 247 
For defaute of rayne ther was grete barines of corn. 1590 
Suaks. Con. Err. ui. ii. 123 Where Scotland? Dro. I found 
it by the barrennesse, hard in the palme of the hand. 1611 
Bisce Ps. cvii. 34 A fruitfull land into barrennesse. 1866 
J. Mureny Cowiwn. Ex. xvi. 4 The very barrenness of the 
wilderness gave way to the bountiful hand of the Lord. 

3, fig. Unproductiveness ; fence, poverty of 
supply, lack of fullness or copiousness, bareness, 
scantincss, meagreness, poverty. 

1586 THynne in 4 #iaaz. Introd. 70 Carping at my barren- 
nes in writing, because I omit manie things. @ 1617 HieRon 
iVks. U1. 337 Such a generall barrennesse in mens hearts. . 
that they know not what to say vpon such occasions. @ 1797 
H, Wacpoce Vem. Geo. // (1847) 1. iv. 94 Great hesitation 
in his elocution, and a barrenness of expression. 1879 FroupE 
Cesar xvii. 286 The barrenness of practical results. 

4. Lack of intellectual capacity; mental poverty, 
slowness, dullness. 

1552 Hutoet, Barrennes properlye of capacitie, seguities. 
1599 THYNNE 4 xziadz. 2 The barrennesse of my feble skyll. 
1750 JouNson Rambl. No. 19 Pp 8 The barrenness of his 
fellow students forced him..into other company. 1837 
Wuewe te f/ist, /uduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 238 The prevalent 
feebleness and barrenness of intellect. 

5. ‘ Aridity, want of emotion or sensibility.’ J. 

a 1667 Jer. Taytor (J.) The greatest saints sometimes are 
fervent and sometimes feel a barrenness of devotion. 

+ Ba'rrenty. Oés. In 4-5 bareynte. [a. OF. 
barainete, (also brekennele, brehatgnele), f. baraine: 
see BARREN a. and -TY: cf. sovereigrty.] = prec. 

1382 Wycwir Gev. xxvi.r Thilk bareynte that felle in the 
dates of Abraham. — 2 Avngs ii, 21 There schal be no more 
in hem deth ne bareynte. ¢ 1440 Proms. Parz. 24 Bareynte, 
sterilitas, 

Barrenwort (be rénwrit). Herd. [f. Barre 
a. + Wokrt.] English name of the genus £/v- 
medium, esp. of Epimedium alpinum (N.O. Ber- 
beridacex), a low plant, with creeping rhizomes 
and long-stalked tri-ternate leaves. 

1597 Gerard Herbal cxxiii. 339, 1 have thought good to 
call it Barren woort in English .. bicause .. being drunke it 
is an enimie to conception. 1769 Sir J. Hin fam. Herbaé 
(1789) 78 Barren-wort .. grows in woods, and has beautiful 
purple and yellow flowers. 1882 Garden 22 Apr. 284/1 
When well grown these Barrenworts are very fine plants 


BARRER. 


Barrer (ba‘rax). [f. Barn v.+-ER!.] One who 
bars. 

1865 J. D. Harpy in Athenxum No. 1981. 5031/2 Sends 
prompt word to the barrers-out. 

Barrer(e, obs. form of BARRIER. 

Barres, -e2, obs. ff. BARRACE; obs. pl. of Bak sé.1 

+ Ba‘rret!. Ods. rare [f. Bar 56.14 -ET; 
cf. F. barrette.] A little bar. 

1577 HoLinsHED C/zron. III. 1256/2 The field of ten bar- 
rets silver and azure. 

Barret? (berét). Also 9 baret, barrette. 
[a. F. darrette (=Pr. barreta, berreta, It. berretta, 
Sp. d¢rreta): see BiretTa.] A little flat cap; esp. 
the BirETTa, worn by Roman Catholic clerics. 

1828 Scott /. JZ, Perth ii, The steel caps, barrets, and 
plumes, of squires, archers, and men-at-arms. 1845 E. 
Hortmes JWozart 66 The Cardinal taking his baret from his 
head. 1870 DisrakEti Lothar viii. 32 Waving, as he spoke.. 
his pink barrette. 1880 J. HawTHorNe &. Quentin 1. 159 
A kind of scarlet barret-cap surmounted the heavy black 
coil of her hair. 

Barret, var. BARRAT, Ods., strife, distress. 

Barricade (berikz'd). Also 8 barrocade. 
[a. F. barricade, or assimilation of the earlier 
BaRRICADO to the F. form.] 

1. An obstruction hastily erected across a path or 
street to stop an enemy’s advance ;= BARRICADO I. 

1642 S. Harcourt in 3facm. Mag. XLV. 290 They had 
Cast upp a travers or barricade. 1670 Cotton £sfervo1 1. 
1. 72 All the world has heard of the Barricades of Paris. 
1816 Scotr Old Alort, 182 They .. forced the barricade, kill- 
ing and wounding several of the defenders. 1850 TENNy- 
son /x Alem. cxxvii, Tho’ thrice again The red fool-fury of 
the Seine Should pile her barricades with dead. 

2. transf. and jig. Any barrier blocking up or 
obstructing passage. 

21735 Dernam (J.) There must be such a barricade, as 
would greatly annoy or absolutely stop the currents of the 
atmosphere, 1742 Mippieton Cicero I. 111. 201 He had 
broken through that barricade of Nobility. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 285 A uniform curve..abutted 
on each side by a barricade of rubbish. 

3. Naut.= BARRICADO 4. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine s.v. Abaft, The barricade 
stands abaft the main-mast. 1867 in Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bh. 

4. Comd., as barricade-work. 

1867 Times 29 Aug., The hands that were so ready at 
barricade-work have forgot their cunning. 

Barrica‘de, wv. [f. prec., ora. F. darricade-7.] 
1. trans. To block (a passage) with a barricade. 

1592 No-Lody & Sosme-b. (1878) 328 Man the Court gates, 
barricade al the streets. 1649 Cromwext Le?¢. (Carl.) Ixxx, 
Having burnt the gates, which our men barricaded up with 
stones. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Aner. Rev. 1. 139 
To barricade all the streets. 875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
xvi. 287 Frederick barricaded the bridge over the Tiber. 

b. fransf. and _ fig. To block, bar, obstruct, render 
impassable. 

a1677 Manton in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, cxix. 77 The 
way 1s barricaded and shut up by our sins. 1714 Gay. 
Trivia 1. 30 And the mixt hurry barricades the Street. 
1718 J. CHaMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. I. xiii. § 16 To stop 
the Way .. and barricade it against Flies. 1883 Froupe 
Short Stud. 1V. 1. iv. 208 The folios in the library bore 
marks of having been used to barricade the windows. 


2. To shut in or defend with or as with a barri- | 


cade. zt. and fig. 

1657 Denine Louer 98 Barricade mee with these Bulwarkes 
against myne enemyes. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Alil. Mem. 
I. 310 The revolters barricaded themselves in some streets, 
180z Patty Nat. Theol. vii. (1819) 102 To barricade the 
joint on both sides by a continuation of .. the bone over it. 
1885 Standard 11 Apr. 4/8 The settlers are barricaded in 
the railway Station. 

Barrica‘ded, ///.c. [f. prec. +-ED.]  Ob- 
structed, closed, or defended, by a barricade. 

1603 Frorio JJontaigne (1634) 349 Baricaded and armed 
houses. 1701 Loud. Gaz, No. 3759/7 Our Men found the 
Streets .. Barricaded. 

Barrica‘der. 
barricades. 

1880 J. Corqunoun ALoor & Loch 1.129 This was not diffi- 
cult, as the barricaders in front would give me the signal. 

Barrica‘ding, v/. 5+. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 
A blocking or defending with a barricade. 

1697 C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 125 She caused the 
Key to be taken out of the Door, and that to be bolted. 
I enquired the Reason of this Barricading. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr, Rev. vu.x. 1, 341 Barricading serves not : fly fast. 

Barricading, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG?.] 
That constructs barricades. 

1880 Cariyte Latter-d. Paniph. Wks. VIII. 19,1 will be- 
come a nomadic Chactaw rather, a barricading Sansculotte. 

Barricado (beriké-do), sd. Forms: 6-7 bar- 
racado, baricado.(7 baracadowe, § barricadoe), 
6- barricado. /7. -oes, -os.  [ad. F. barricade 
or Sp. darricada (see -apo), f. F. darrigue or Sp. 
barrica a cask, the first street barricades in Paris 
being composed of casks filled with earth, paving 
stones, etc. (Littré: cf. quots. 1590-98, 1602, 1743). 
Now usually BarricaDe in ordinary prose.] 

1. A hastily formed rampart of barrels, wagons, 
timber, stones, household fumiture, or any other 
materials readily available, thrown up to obstruct 
the advance of an enemy. 

1590 Foxe’s A. & M. (1684) III. 934 Soon after the day of 


[f. as prec.+-ER1.] One who 


the Barricadoes [la journée des barricades, in Paris, 1588) | 
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the Judges of Chastellat adjudged themto be hanged. 1598 
Fiorio, Baricata, Barricada, a baricado or fortification 
with barels, timber and earth. 1602 WarNER 42. Eng. x. 
Iviii. 257 Till the Barricados Feast, when Guize vn-vizard 
was. 1603 HotLanp Plutarch’s Mor. 160 He fortified him- 
selfe, not with barres and barricadoes. 1627 Sir R. Cotron 
in Rushw. //fist. Codd. 1. 467 To block them up by Land, and 
..to make a Barracado cross the Channel. 1670 Cotron 
Espernon i. x1.541 Making great Barricado’s upon all the 
Avenues. 1743 TinpaL Rapin’s Hist. Eng. xvu. (1757) VII. 
513 The barricadoes of Paris (ote, What occasioned this 
name was, that the streets were blocked with Barrigues, 
i.e. Hogsheads). 1854 J. STEPHENS Centr. Amer. (1854) 252 
A barricado constructed with trunks of trees. 

2. transf. and fig. Any barrier or obstruction to 
passage. 

1611 Suaxs. Wit. T. 1. ii. 204 No Barricado for a Belly. 
1656 Hospes Liberty, etc. (1841) 394 As if the needle .. were 
free to point either towards the north or towards the south, 
because there is not a barricado in its way to hinder it. 
1693 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 111. 156 Many were drowned in 
the river, which proved a barricado to the French. 

+ 3. A natural frontier or boundary line. Oés. 

1644 Mitton 9s Pop. 50 Few Nations have prospered 
when their pride had transported them beyond their native 
Barricado’s, 

4. Naut.; see quots. Now usually BarricabDeE. 

1675 TEoNGE Diary (1825) 52 Wee are fortifying our longe- 
boate with baracadowes. 1769 FaLtconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Barricadoe, a strong wooden rail, supported by.. 
stanchions, and extending, as a fence, across the foremost 
part of the quarter-deck. 1804 NeEtson in Nicolas Disf. 
(1846) VI. 282 If her barricado could be nearly all taken 
away she would be much better for the service. 

Barricado (beriké-do), v. Forms: 7 bari- 
cado, -acado, barricadoe, -ocado, 6—- barricado. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To close or block (a passage) with (or 
as with) a barricade. (Formerly often with 2.) 

1611 Coryat Crudities 16 Another..with..cart and horse 
barricadoed, and stopped the passage of the gate. a1649 
Drpumm. of Hawtn. Jas. Y, Wks. (1711) 88 Barricado’d some 
lanes with carts and other impediments. 1682 Bunyan //oly 
War 117 They shut up Ear-gate, they barricado’d it up. 
1755 SMOLLETT Qzizx. IV. 134 Barricado the streets with 
woolpacks! 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 139 Vast shoals of 
ice which barricadoed that part of the coast, 

2. To fortify or defend (a place) with or as with 
barricades. Also fg. 

1601 SHaks. 40s If’ed/1.i. 123 Man is enemie to virginitie, 
how may we barracado it against him? 1678 Teonce Diary 
(1825) 260 Wee. . baracado our quarter deck with an old cable, 
to keepe off small shott. 1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy (1863) 
221 The house was barricadoed as well as circumstances 
would permit. 1857 /raser’s Afag, LV1.276 The birds had 
not only barricadoed the nest, but the bush itself, 

3. ¢rams. and reff. To enclose (a person) with a 
barricade ; to shut up, bar in securely. “¢. and fig. 

1598 E. Gitpin Skiad. (1878) 36 Be Barricadode in the 
peoples loue. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. H7é, viii, (1821) 569 
They barricadoed themselves with barrells of earth. 1652 
L. S. People’s Liberty xiii. 34 They are so baracadoed by 
the Law of God against all opposition. 1719 De For Crusoe 
46, I barricado’d myself round with the chests. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort, (1830-2) 11. xxvi. 270 [They] barricadoed them- 
selves in the centre of the city. 

4. To shut up, debar, preclude from. Zit, and fig. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xii. 88 As if he meant to 
barricado them from flying. 1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. 
ul. 58 Which barrocadoed mine eare from inclining to any 
ones opinion but mine owne. 

Barrica‘doed, ///. a. [f. prec.+-zD.] Closed 
or defended with a barricade. /¢. and fg. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age u, 1. Wks. 1874 III. 24 The Iron 
bar’d dores .. The Barricadoed gates. 1682 N. O. Boilean’s 
Lutrin iv. 166 Could never pierce their Barricado’d Ears. 
ai17it Ken Edmund Wks. 1721 II. 300 A Surcoat reaching 
to his Knees he wore, With Scales of Steel all barricado’d 
ore. 1809 W. Irvine Avickerh. yu. xi. (1849) 839 They 
found the castle strongly barricadoed. 

Barrico (barzke). Pl.-oes. [ad. Sp. darrica 
cask, barrel, keg, ?f. davra bar; cf. BarEca.] A 
keg, a small cask or barrel. 

1607 Relat. Disc. River in Capt. Smith's Wks. Introd. 54 
There issued out of the hart of the tree the quantity of two 
barricoes of liquor. 1626 Smitu Accid. Yug. Seamen 5 Vhe 
Cowper is .. to staue or repaire the buckets, Baricoes, Cans. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack x, We had. .only a barrico of water. 


Barrier (bz'rio1), 56. Forms: 4 barer, 4-5 
barrere, 4-6 barrer, 5 barreere, barry3er, 5-6 
barryer, 6 baryer, -ier, -iar, 6- barrier. [ME. 
barrere, a. AF. barrere, OF. barritre (=Pr., It. 
barriera, Sp., med.L. barrera) :—late L. barraria, 
f. barra Bar. Subsequently influenced by con- 
tinental Fr. spelling.] ; 

1. gen. A fence or material obstruction of any 
kind erected (or serving) to bar the advance of 
persons or things, or to prevent access to a place. 

a. orig. A palisade or stockade erected to bar 
the way of an enemy, or defend a gate or passage ; 
an external defence. 

c1325 E. £. Aliit. P. B. 1239 He brek pe bareres as by- 
lyue, & pe bur3 after. ¢ 1380 Six Ferumb. 4668 Enfachoun 
ys to be 3eate y-come.. And at pe barers he hym sette. 
¢ 1425 WYNTOUN Crox, 1x. vil. 70 At be Barreris he faucht 
sa welle. c1430 Lypa. Stor. Thebes un. (R.) Barbicans and 
bulwerkes .. Barreres, chaines, and ditches. ¢1440 Pronzp, 
Parv. 24 Barrere, or barreere (v. 7. barry3er), darraria, bar- 
rus, 


rode all armed .. vnto the barryers. 1523 Lp. Brerners 
Froiss, 1. xxxviii. 52 He cast hymselfe bytwene the barrers 


1490 Caxton Eneydos lv. 152 Camilla and Mesapus | 


BARRIER. 


and the gate. 1721 Lond, Gaz, No. 5928/6 The outer Barrier 
of that Place. 

Jig. 1713 Younc Last Day in. 124 Who burst the bar- 
riers of my peaceful grave? 

b. ¢ransf. A fortress or fortified town which com- 
mands the entrance into a country ; a ‘ bulwark.’ 

1600 HotLanp Livy 1x. xxxii. 337 b, Which cittie [Sutrium] 
. .was (as a man would say) the verie Barriers [c/austra] of 
all Hetruria. 1709 [cf. Cc}. 1716-8 Lapy Montacue Le?t, 
I, xxvii. 86 Belgrade was formerly the barrier of Hungary. 

te. A fortified frontier ; a frontier generally; spec. 
a name formerly given to a district which com- 
manded the frontier of the Netherlands. Ods. 

1709 Appison Tatler No. 20 ® 10 The Duteh are to have for 
their Barriers, Newport, Berg, St. Vinox.. Lille. 1713 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 5180/2 The Frontier-Places of the Dutch-Barrier. 
1775 ADAIR Amer, Jd, 463 Without allowing them any 
militia, even on their barriers. 1835 Pexzy Cyc. 111. 502 The 
Treaty of the Barrier is an instance of a similar species of 
political adjustment. 

d. A fence, or railing, to prevent access to any 
reserved place. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd, 1. (1880) 51, With tapers all 
the people come, and at the barriers stay, Where downe 
upon their knees they fall, and night and day they pray. 
Mod, Strong barriers were erected at each end of the street. 

e. Applied to the carcer or starting-place in the 
ancient race-course. 

1600 Hottanp Livy vu. xx. 295 The Barriers [carceres], 
from whence the horses and their chariots are let forth. 1656 
Cow ey Pind, Odes Wks. 1710 I. 203 How swiftly [has he] 
run, And born the Noble Prize away, Whilst other Youths 
yet at the Barrier stay? 1880 Lewis & SHort La?. Dict., 
Carcer..the barrier or starting-place in the race-course. 

f. In continental towns: The gate at which cus- 
tom duties are collected. 

18z5 T. Jerrerson A utobiog. 1. 86 The oppressions of the 
tithes ..the gabelles, the farms and the barriers. [a 1847 
Mrs. SHERwoop Lady of Manor |. iv. 96 Versailles is dis- 
tant about ten miles from the barriere of Paris.] 

attrib, 1804 Edin. Rev. YV. 47 Vhe barrier duties. _ 

g&. Coal-mining. ‘A breadth of coal left against 
an adjoining royalty, for security against casualty 
arising from water or foul air.’ 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld,. & Durh. 6 Barriers are 
left of various thicknesses .. varying .. from 10 to 50 yards. 


2. spec. in pi. The palisades enclosing the ground 
where a tournament, tilting, or other martial con- 
test or exhibition was held ; the lists. Also, a low 
railing or fence running down the centre of the lists 
on opposite sides of which, and in opposite direc- 
tions the combatants rode, reaching their lances 


across. 

1581 J. Bert Haddon's Anusw. Osor. 79 To challenge me 
unto the Barriers. /ézd. 82 One champion is taken from 
the Barriers, 1817 Scorr /vazxhoe viii, At length the bar- 
riers were opened, and five knights advanced slowly into 
the area. ; 

+b. Hence, the expression Zo fight at barriers, 
and Barrievs as the name of a martial exercise in 
15th and 16th centuries. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1494 FABYAN an. 1546(R.) Chalengours.. at tilt, barriers 
and turney. 1532 dct 24 Hen. VI/T, xiii, lustes, tourneis, 
barriers .. or other marcial feates. 1583 GotpinG Cadv272 072 
Deut. xii. 67 Like the Game of the Barriers wherein he that 
winneth today looseth tomorrow. 1608 MippDLETon Faw. 
Love 1. vi. Wks. II. 159 To see my gallants play at bar- 
riers with scourge-sticks. 1616 BuLtokar, Barriers, a war- 
like exercise of men fighting together with short swords, 
and within some appointed compasse. 1625 FLETCHER JVoble 
Gentil. 11. i. 32 You shall not see a mask or Barriers Or tilt- 
ing or a solemn christning. 1625 Bacon Afasgues, Ess. 
(Arb.) 540 For Iusts, and Tourneys, and Barriers; The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 
Challengers make their Entry. 1636 Ranpoten in Axx. 
Dubrensia (1877) 19 What is the Barriers, but a Courtly way 
Of our more doune-right sport, the Cudgell-play ? 1650 Br. 
Hatt Balm of Gilead 104 [He] puts him upon Tiltings, and 
Barriers, and publique Duels. 1839 KeiGuTLey “7st, Exg. 
I. 445 He frequently fought at barrters. 

fig. 1622 Wither in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 219 These long- 
gowned warriers, Who play at Westminster, unarm’d, at 
barriers. @1680 Butter Re. (1759) I. 220 As he, who 
fought at Barriers with Salmasius Engag’d with nothing 
but his Stile and Phrases, ; 

3. Any natural obstacle which stops or obstructs 
passage, defends from foes, prevents access, or pro- 
duces separation ; a separating boundary-line. 

1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 32 In order to pass 
this Barrier, we turned up on the left hand. 1744 Pore 
(J.) An ocean flows, Around our realm, a barrier from the 
foes, 1747 in Cod. Rec. Penn. V. 152 The Colonies of New 
pssey and Pennsylvania will have but a very thin Barrier 

etween them. c1854 StanLtey Sixai & Pad. iil. (1858) 174 
This plain was encompassed with a barrier of heights. 1855 
Prescott Philip I7, 1.11, vi. 207 No mountain barrier lay 
between France and Flanders. 

4. Anything immaterial that stops advance hos- 
tile or friendly, that defends from attack, prevents 
intercourse or union, or keeps separate and apart. 

1702 Pore Thebais 20 Fix,O Muse! the barrier of thy 
song at (Edipus. 1715 Burnet Ov Time an. 1685 (R.) 
The tests stood as a barrier to defend us from popery. 1742 
Younc V4. Th. 1m. 733 A good man, and an angel! these 
between How thin the barrier? 1776 Gispon Decd. & F. I. 
60 Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been 
levelled by the vast ambition of the dictator. 1797 GopwiNn 


| Enquirer \\. xii. 480 He .. erects a barrier between himself 


and his reader, 1832 Ht. MarTINeAU Ireland 128 The bar- 
rier which they believed to separate the rich and the poor 
in Ireland. 1855 Motitry Dutch Ref, 1, ii. (1866) 138 All 


BARRIER. 


history shows how feeble are barriers of paper or lambskin 
. against the torrent of, .despotism, 1883 Gitmour .Wongo/s 
xvii, 207 Felt to be barriers to the acceptance of Christianity. 

5. alirtb., as in barrier fen. Comb., as barrier- 
ike, -net. Also barrier-act (see quot.); barrier- 
gate, a heavy gate closing the opening through a 
barrier ; barrier-pillar, barrier-reef (see quot.) ; 
barrier-treaty, a treaty fixing the frontier of a 
country, esp. the ‘ Treaty of the Barriers’ between 
Germany, Great Britain, and Holland, signed at 
Antwerp 15 November 1715. 

1868 CuamBers Encyc/. 1. 712 * Barrier “Act..an act of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 8th January 
1697, intended as a barrier against innovations, and a hind- 
rance to hasty legislation. 1855 SixcLeTon Virgil 1. 215 
To cross the “barrier fen. 1833 Marrvar /’. Simple (1863) 
159 When we had crossed the moat, we found a * barrier- 
gate locked. 1845 Darwin Voy. .Vat. xx, There is a sim- 
plicity in the *barrier-like beach. 1884 D. Watr in S. 
Dawson /fandbk. Canada 279 The *barrier-nets and weirs 
of pale-faces. 1881 Ravmonp Vining Gloss., *Barricr- 
Pillars, pillars of coal, larger than ordinary, left at inter- 
vals to prevent too extensive crushing when the ground 
comes to be robbed. 1805 Fuinpers in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 
252 Amongst the *barrier reefs. 1853 De La Becne Geol. Ob- 
serv, xi, 181 The Great "Barrier Reef, extending off the east 
coast of Australia for about 1100 miles, with a mean breadth 
of about 30 miles. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. iv. § 3.136 A 
mighty wall of coral rock, separated from the land bya deep 
and broad channel, and bounded on the seaward side by a 
face almost vertical and of enormous height. Such a reef 
is called a* Barrier reef. 1712 Luttrety Brief Red. V1.719 
The “barrier treaty made es the lord ‘Townsend with the 
states general. 1804 Geo. I11. in G. Rose Diartes (1860) Il. 
177 He. .considered the * Barrier Treaty as..a very effectual 
one .. for preserving the balance of power in Europe. 

Barrier ( be'ria1), v. [f. prec.sb.] To close or 
shut with a barrier. Commonly with of, 77. 

1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 153, I 
shall barrier the principal streets, 1869 Daily News 2 July, 
A space was barriered off by ropes. 1879 F. MALLESoN in 
Lett. Clergy 5: Vhe mountain tarn barriered in by its stu- 
pendous crags. 

Ba'rriered, A//.a. [f. prec.+-ED1.]  Fur- 
nished with or confined by a barrier or barriers. 

1846 Rusktn od. Paint. I. 1.1. vii. § 5. 76 A weak, rip- 
ee bound and barriered water. - 

+ Ba‘rriket. Ods. Also barriquet. [dim. f. 
Barrico, or F. darrigue cask. (The French would 
be darriguette.)| A sinall cask, a firkin. 

1611 Corcr., Sarrot, a ferkin or barriket. Fidlette, a fir- 
kin, barriquet, small wine vessell. 

Barring (bain), vi/. sb. [f. Ban v.+-1NG1.] 
The action of the vb. Ban: a. Fastening up, in, 
or out, with a bar or bars. b. Exclusion, prohibi- 
tion. @. Marking or ornamentation with bars. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. T, > 343 The cost of embrowdynge 
the degise, endentynge, barrynge.. and semblable wast of 
clooth. 1440 Promp. Parv. 24 Barrynge of dorys, re- 
pagulacio. Barrynge of harneys, stifacto. 1638 Penit.Con/. 
iii. (1657) 32 The exclusion and barring of haynous offenders 
from the assembly of Christians. 1874 CHapPete fist. Was. 
I. viii. 166 When bars were first introduced, they were mere 
measures of time, therefore old barring is not to be followed 
implicitly. 1875 Poste Gaéus un. 448 The barring of any 
subsequent suit. 

a. Larring-oul : a mode of schoolboy rebellion, 
when they shut the schoolroom or house against 
the master, and refuse to admit him until their 
demands are conceded. 

1728 Swirt Jrul. Mod. Lady Wks. 1755 IT. 11. 194 Not 
school-boys at a barring-out Rais’d ever such incessant 
rout. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 66 Revolts, republics, 
revolutions most No graver than a schoolboys’ barring- out. 
1876 Grant Burgh. Sch. Scot. u,v. 188 Another barring-out 
in the high School of Edinburgh, ended more tragically. 

e. atirib., as in Barring engine: small auxiliary 
engine for starting large mill engines; so called 
from the employment of a crow-bar to move a fly- 
wheel round for a portion of a revolution, and as- 
sist in setting the engine going. 

1885 Engineer 22 May New Patent Barring Engine. 

Barring, ///.a. [f.as prec.+-1NG?.] Fasten- 
ing up, in, or out ; restraining, prohibitive. 

1567 Draxt Horace’ Ars P. A.v, Vnbearded youth, at 
last rid from the Tutors barring charge. 

Barring \ba'rin), pref. [absolute use of pr. pple. 
of Bak v. 8: cf. similar use of saving, excepling ; 
also nolwithslanding, pending, during.) Exclud- 
ing from consideration, leaving out of account, 
omitting, excepting, except. 

as i Howard Househ, Bks, 283, vj**. yardes, barin one 
pese, of lynnencloth. 1656 H. More Amtid, Ath. ul. ix. (1712) 
169 It is allow’d..to a Christian, barring the wrong done to 
Religion, to make use of the help and advice of the Devil. 
1762 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. vii. 38 Barge it’s being so 
near the stable. 1793 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks Life & 

Writ, (1832) 11. 281 That immense army (barmng accidents) 
will be completed. 1845 De Quincey Coleridge Wks. X11. 
86 Nobody else, barring the author, knew. 

Barring, v/. sb. Obs. cry of elephant: see Barr. 

|| Barringto‘nia. Sof. [named after the Hon. 
D. Barrington.] A genus of flowering trees, found 

in parts of India, Australia, America, and Africa. 

1871 MateerR Travancore 100 The Barringtonia, with its 
pendulous racemes of lovely pink tassels. 

Barrister (brista1). Forms: 6-7 barester, 
6-8 barrester, 7 barraster, 7- barrister. [f. 
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Bar 50.1 (or F. barre or med.L. barra): the rest 
of the word is obscure, being formerly written 
-esler, -astcr, but now -ister, perh. after words like 
chortsler, sophister, but there is no trace ofan earlier 
*barrist, like chorist, sophist; Spelman cites 16th c. 
L. barrasterius (probably formed from the Eng.).] 

A student of the law, who, having been called 
to the bar, has the privilege of practising as advo- 
cate in the superior courts of law. The formal title 
is darrisler-at-law ; the equivalent designation iu 
Scotland is advocaze. 

The nanne originated in the ancient internal arrangements 
of the Inns of Court: see quot. 1545 infra, and Bar sé, 24. 
But by 1600, it was currently associated with the bar of the 
courts of justice, at which utter-barristers had before that 
date secured the right to plead, formerly possessed only by 
sergeants and apprentices-at-law. 

o1545 VT. Denton, N. Bacon, and R. Cary, Aeturn to 
Hen, VIII. of State of Inns of Court (in Waterhouse Com- 
anent, on Fortescue 1663, 544) The whole company and 
fellowship of learners is divided .. into three .. degrees ; 
.. Benchers, or as they cali them in some of the houses, 
Readers, Utter-Barresters, and laner-Barresters ..Utter- 
Barresters are such, that for their learning and continuance, 
are called by the Readers to plead and argue in the said 
house doubtful cases and questions .. and are called Utter- 
Sarresters for that they, when they argue the said Motes, 
sit uttermost on the formes which are called the Barr, and 
this degree is the chiefest..in the house, next the Benchers. 
All the residue of learners are called /ner-Barresters, 
which are the youngest men. ¢1570 Pride & Lowl. (1841) 
70 Therefore beseech I .. Barresters, or how so ye be termed, 
To Judgen it after your wisdome, 1603 HoLLaNp Plutarch's 
Aor, 167 Expert Advocates or Barristers .. to plead for us. 
@ 1613 Oversury 4 Wife (1638) 176 The velvet breeches he 
was first made Barester in. 1616 BuLtoxar, Sarrester, he 
that isallowed toplead causesatthe barre. a4 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb, 1.1. 158 William Pryn,a Barrester of Lincoin’s- 
Inn. 1722 T. Woov /ust. Laws Eng. (1763) 465 A Barrister 
(heretofore called an Apprentice of the Law) is a counsellor 
learned in the Law..admitted to plead without the Bar. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6380/14 Joshua Ireland .. Barrister at 
Law. 1758 Brackstone Comm. III. 26 Of advocates, or 
counsel, there are two species or degrees; barristers, and 
serjeants, 1836 Hor. Smitn Vin Trump. (1876) 52 All brief- 
less barristers will please to consider themselves excepted. 

b. LZnner, Utter, Vacation barrister (all obs.): see 
quot. and cf.c1545 above. Aevising barrister: one 
appointed to revise the lists of persous qualified 
to vote for Members of Parliament. 

@1547 in Dugdale Orig. Furid. (1671) 148 The Masters 
comnmens are ferder divided into three Companies; that is 
to say, no Utter-Barristers, Utter-Barristers, and Benchers. 
1584 Wills & fuv. N.C. (1860) 105 So longe as he remayneth 
at th'ins of courte, vntyll he be utter barester. 1607 CoweLL 
Interpr.sv. Utter-Barristers, A barrister newly called is to 
attend the six next long Vacations the Exercise of the House 
.-and is therefore for those three years called a Vacation 
Barrister. And they are called utter Barristers, z. Pleaders 
without the Bar to distinguish them from Benchers .. who 
are sometimes admitted to plead within the Bar. 1835 
Penny Cycl. 111. 503 Students of the law under the degree 
of utter barristers, took their places nearer to the centre of 
the hall and farther from the bar, and from this manner of 
distribution appear to have been called inner barristers. 

Barrister, obs. f. BALUSTER, BANISTER. 

1662 Futter Worthéesiu.11 A leaden Tarras, with Railes, 
and Barristers. 1662 GerBler Princ. (1665) 15 ‘To spare 
charges of Rails, Barrestersand Pedestals. 1663 ~ Counsel 
69 All Barristers at one penny an inch. 

Barristerial (beristierial), 2. [f. prec. after 
minislertal| Of or pertaining to a barrister. 

1839 Slackw, Mag. XLVI. 32 The youthful aspirant for 
barristerial honours. 1864 Kincstey What does Newman 
mean ¥ 41 Great literary, and even barristerial ability. 

Ba‘rristership. [f. BarRIsTER +-SHIP.] The 
position of a barrister. 

1839 Slackw, Mag. XLVI. 32 Barristers. . eat their tedious 
way to a..revising barristership. 1864 Spectator 1421 Here 
--is a writer thrusting his barristership on our notice. 

Barristra‘tion. nonce-wd. [f. after mrzzs- 
tration, registration.) ‘The action of a barrister. 

1837 Syp. SmitH Let, Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 284/1 The 
one thing wanting to sublunary happiness—the great prin- 
ciple of Commission, and six years’ Barristration. 
Barrow (bx'rox), 56.1 Forms: 1 biors, 1-3 
beors, 1-2 beorh, 2 beoruh, 3 berh3, borew, 
4 ber3, bergh, beru3, beruh, berw, (borw, bor3, 
borgh, burgh), 6 barow, (7 barrough), 6- bar- 
row. See also Barcu, Burrow. (Com. Teut.: 
OE. beorg —berg)=OS., OHG. berg, MDu. berch, 
Ger., Du. derg, Goth. *bairgs :—OTeut. *bergo-s, 
all masce.; cf. ON. derg and djarg (neut.) ‘rock.’ 
Cogn. with OSlav. érégz# mountain, height, Olr. 
brigh mountain, Skr. 8’rhanl, Zend baresan? high 
:—Aryan *éhergh height. In Eng. literature, the 
word went out of use before 1400, but was pre- 
served, in special senses, in the north. dial. dargh, 
barf, and south-western barrow; the lattcr has since 
been taken back into archxological and general 
use from the ‘barrows’ of Salisbury Plain, etc.] 

+1. A mountain, mount, hill, or hillock. (Ap- 
plied, as the date becomes later, to lower emincnees.) 

¢885 K. ZELFRED Oros. 1. i. § 12 Pa beorgas be mon hat 
Alpis. c¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 5 Alc munt and beorh 
byb genydcrod. c1xs0 in Wright Jvc. 92 Hul wed beoruh. 
tz05 Lay, 12311 Wnder ane berh3e. /ééel. 20854 Segges 
vnder beor3en [1250 borewe] mid hornen, mid hunden. 1340 
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Gaw. & ur. Kut. 2172 A bal3 ber3, biabonke, 1393 Lance. 
P. Pl C. vitt. 227 ‘l beans shalt pou blenche at a bergh {z. 7. 
berwe, borw, bor3, borgh], ber-no-fals-wytnesse. a Lyte 
Dodoens 36 Sterrewurte groweth vpon small hillockes, bar- 
rowes, or knappes. 1662 Fucter Worthies 1. 212 Planted 
ona little Barrough within Randome-shot of the Enemy. 

2. Still in local usc: a. in the southwest, forming 
part of the name of hills, as Cadon Barrow in 
Comwall, Trentishoe Barrow in Noith Devon, 
Bull Barrow in Dorset; b. in the north, usually 
a long low hill, as Barrow near [erventwater, 
Whitbarrow in North Lancashire: see Baren. 

3. A mound of earth or stones erected in early 
times over a grave; a gravc-mound, a tumulus. 

€ 1000 /ELFRic Joshua vii. 26 (Bosw.) Worhton mid stanum 
Anne ste4pne beorh him ofer. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 124 
Deos wyrt.. bid cenned abutan byrgenne, & on beorgum. 
1576 LamparDr Peramb, Kent (1826: 392 Vhese hillocks, in 
the West Countrie (where is no small store of the like) 
are called Garowes .. which signifieth Sepulchres. 1656 J. 
Cuaroner in LD, King Vale Royall. 10 Those round hills, 
which in the Plains of Wiltshire are .. by the Inhabitants 
termed Barrowes, like as in the Midland cae of England 
they call them Lowes, commonly and uy held to be the 
Sepulchres of the Danes. 1772 Pexxant Tours Scot.:1774) 
185 A plain, on which are five earthen tumuli, or barrows. 
1836 VHiRLWALi. Greece 11. xiv. 244 Another barrow was con- 
secrated to the Platzz:ans and the slaves. 1851 D, Witsox 
Preh. Aun, (1863) 1. 65 Sir Richard Colt Hoare ., adopted 
a subdivision, which embraces fourteen different kinds of 
barrows, classified according to their shape. 1860 Tenxy- 
Son 7ithonus 71 Grassy barrows of the happier dead. 1877 
Greexwe Lt & Ro tveston (ft) British Barrows; a record 
of the examination of sepulchral mounds. 

4. dial. A mound or heap. 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii. 18 John lay on the ground 
by a barrow of heather. 1881 Raymoxp Wining Gloss., 
Barrow \Cornw.), a heap of attle or rubbish. ; 

Barrow (be'rou), sb.2 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
1 bears, bearh, ber3, 3 baru, 4 bare;, 5 barowe, 
6 barrowe, 6- barrow. [Common Teut.: OE. 
bearg (:—barg) = Fris. baerg, MDu. barch, Du. barg, 
OHG. barug, barh, MUG. bare (barg-cs), Ger. 
barch, ON. birgr:—OTeut. *bargu-< or bargivo-z ; 
not known beyond Teutonic. ] 

1. A castrated boar; a swine. Still da/. 

atzooo Riddles (Grein) xli. 106 Fettra ponne amsted 
swin, bearg bellende on béc-wuda cggo0 Lindisf. Gosf. 
Matt. vii. 6 Ne sendas se mere-grotta iurre before berg 
(Rashw, swinum]. a 1250 Owl & Night. 408 He wile of bore 
wurchen bare3[v.7. bareh}. 1297 R. Giouc. 207 [He] hadde 
an vatte baru ynome. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. 
Ixxxvii. (1495) 836 Amonge the taine swyne the males be 
callyd boores and barowes. 1577 B. Gooce 136. (1386) 122 b, 
‘Take .. of Barrowes grease very olde two poundes. 1725 
Braprey Fam. Dict. s.v. Afange, Anoint them with stale 
Barrows-Lard. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Picce i. 498 Better to 
keep all Boars and Sows, and no Barrows, 1864 CaPERN 
Devon Province. » Barrow, a castrated boar. 

b. In later times commonly barrow-hog, -fig. 

1547 Recorpe Fudic. Ur. 61b, Tame barrow-hogs. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 252/2 Take the greace of 
a little redde Barrowe Pigge. 1693 W. Ropertson /’Arascol. 
Gen. 732 Abarrow-hog, pforcus castratus. Mod. Kent. Dial, 
I bought two open sows and one barrow pig. [In most of 
the dialect glossaries. ] 

+2. A badger. Obs. rare. (? mispr. for bausor), 

15sz Huvoer, Badger, barrow, brocke, or graye beaste. 

3. Comb., barrow - flick, the fatty membrane 
covering the kidneys of a hog; barrow-guttlings, 
pig's chitterlings ; intestines, bowels. 

1575 Turserv. Falcourie 363 An unguent made of Barrowe 
flicke. 1611 L. Barrey Ram Adley ww. in Dodsl. O. /". (1780) 
V. 484 My barrow-guttlings grumble And would have food. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Mange, Take a Pound of 
Barrow-flick. 

Barrow (bere), sb.3. Forms: 4 barewe, 5 
barwe, barow. 5-6 barowe, 6 barrowe, 5- bar- 
row. ([ME. éarewe points to an OE, *tearwe, 
barwe, OTeut. *barwd- or barwin-, a derivative of 
ber-an to Bear: cf. the MHG. dere hand-barrow, 
rade-ber(e, now in Thuringian dial. rade-berre, 
wheel-barrow (Lexer I. 127, II. 333 ‘ Cenovecdo- 
rium, radeber’: cf. quot. 1483 in sense 2 below) 
:—OTeut. darjd-. Cf. also ON. bara pl.:—OTeut. 
*bard-; and with long vowel OE, éer:—W Ger. 
*bdrd:, OTeut. *éérd-, BIER.] 

1. A utensil for the carrying of a load by two or 
more men ; a stretcher, a bier; spec. a flat rectan- 
gular frame of transverse bars, having shafts or 
‘trams’ before and behind, by which it is carried ; 
sometimes with four legs to raise it from the 
ground. Now more usually called avd larrow 
to distinguish it from the weel-barrow: see next. 

c1300 Beket 899 The3 ich scholde beo thider tbore in 
barewe other in bere, c1g50 Hewxevso~ Afouse 4 Freg, 
For thou war better beir of stane the barrow. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Alcts v. 15 They brought out the sycke and layed 
them vpon beddes and barowes. 1632 SueRw oop sv, A 
hand barrow, civicre..d bras. A necke-barrow, civiere a 
col, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 322 Larrow, is of 
two sorts; either a Hand-barrow, ora Wheel-darrow. 1837 
CartyLe Fr. Ace. vu. ve TL. 379 The wounded .. sefile in 
handbarrows. 

2. a. A modification of the preceding, having 
one small wheel inserted between the front shafts, 
so that it can be pushed by a single man, the body 
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or frame being usually converted into a kind of 


shallow open box ; more fully called wheelbarrow. . 


b. Also, in London and its vicinity, a small two- 
wheeled cart similarly pushed by the shafts, a hand- 
cart, or ‘costermonger’s barrow.’ 

ax4z0 Occteve De Reg. Price. 983 Lade a carte or fille a 
barwe. 1436 Pol, Poems (1859) II. 169 Halfe here shippes 
..wyth barowes are laden. c1440Promp. Parv, 105 Crowde 
wythe a barow, cénevecto. 1483 Cath. Angi. 22 A Barrow, 
cenovectorinmt. 1552 Hutoet, Barrowe for to carye out 
dunge or filthe, caouectortum. 1768 Gotpsm. Good Nat. 
Alan u. i. (1780) 42 He had scarce talents to be groom- 
porter to an orange barrow. 1816 SouTHEY Poet's Pilger. 
1. 26 Carts, barrows, coaches, hurry from all sides. 1837 
Cartyte Fr, Rev. 1. xi. II. 70 Setting down his own barrow, 
he snatches the Abbé’s; trundles it fast, like an infected 
thing. 1837 Wittrock Bs, Trades (1842) 17 He has to 
wheel it [bread] in a barrow round to the customers, 

b. The contents of a barrow, a barrowful. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. u1.¥. 4 To be carried in a Basket 
like a barrow of hutchers Offall. : . 

3. Salt-making. A conical basket into which the 
wet salt is put to drain. 

1686 Plot Stafordsh. 94 Which [the corned salt] they put 
into wicker baskets they call Barrows, made in a Conical 
form. @1728 Kennett J/S. Lansd. 1033 (Halliw.) At 
Nantwich and Droitwich, the conical baskets wherein they 
put the salt to.. drain.. are called barrows. A barrow con- 
tained about six pecks. 

4. Comb., as barrow-maker ; + barrow-bunter, 
barrow-man, -woman, one employed in wheeling 
a barrow; barrowful, the quantity that fills a 
barrow; barrow-tram, the shaft of a barrow; 
barrow-way \.J/¢ning), see quot. 

1771 SmoLveTT Humphr. Cl. (1815) 145, I saw a dirty 
*barrow-bunter in the street. c1485 Digdy Afyst. (1882) 11. 
97 A *barowfull..of horsdowng. 1881 Miss Brappon 
Asfph, xxvii, To buy a *barrowful of red and orange pots 
and pans. 1468 .Wedulla Gram. in Cath. Angl. 22 Vectt- 
eularius, a ~barwe-maker. ?c16s0 Lp. Herries in Calder- 
wood /fist. Kirk (1843) IL. 417 “ote, He scorned to be a 
*barrowman, 1822 Hocc 3 Perits of Man II. 326 Old 
masons are the best *barrowmen. asso Christes Kirke 
166 Than followit feymen rycht onaffeird, Bet on with 
*barrow trammis. 1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 19 His 
arms were stiff like *barrow-trams. 1815 ScorT Guy Jd. 
xlvi, Ye black *barrow-tram o’ the kirk. 1851 Coad-tr. 
Terms Northumbld, & Durh. 7, *Barrow-way, the way 
along which the barrow-men put the corves or tubs of coals 
.. laid with tram-plates or bridge-rails. ¢ 1475 in Wright 
Voc. 268 Psraansia, a *barowwoman. 1818 Han. More 
Betty Brown, Tales (1830) U1. 289 A *barrow-woman ..is as 
much her own mistress on Sundays as a duchess, 

Barrow (berox), 56.4 Also (orth. dial.) bar- 
rie, barry. [?connected with OE. dcorzan to 
protect, cover.] (Also in comd., barrow-coat.) A 
long sleeveless flannel garment for infants. 

1878 Hacuiwe tt, Barricoat,a child’s coat; a word in use 
in the Northumbrian dialect. 1884 Casself’s Alag. Apr. 
303/1 (Baby clothing\, The barrow-coats are best made of 
real Welsh flannel. 

Barrow (be'ro), v. [f. Barrow sé.3] To 
wheel or transport in a barrow; cf. 40 cart. 

1674 Ray Allom Work Whitby 139 When it is sufficiently 
burned they barrow it into a pit. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales 
III. 84 Barrowing stones on a Welsh road. ; 

Ba‘rrowist. A7s¢. One who followed, or held 
the tenets of, Henry Barrowe, one of the founders of 
Independency or Congregationalism, executedalong 
with John Greenwood, in 1393, for nonconformity 
to the Church of England. (Barrowe has been by 
some identified with Wartiz Afarprelate.) 

1589 Pasguils Ket, 20 There neuer yet wanted. . Brownist, 
Barowist, Martinist, Anabaptist. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. 
(1661) 87 The second sort of separatists may be called Bar- 
rowists ..who say that the Church of England is Sodom, 
Babylon, and Egypt. 1884 G. Huntincton in Chicago Ad- 
vance 11 Dec., The Barrowist party in New England. 

Barrulet (bx rislét), Her. Also -ette. [dim. 
of *barrule, assumed dim. of F. barre, or Bar sé.1.] 
The fourth purt of a dav, the half of a closet. 

1562 Leicu Avmorie 67 b, The field is sanguin, a Barrulet, 
Or. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 74 The Closet which con- 
tains the half of the Bar, and the Barrulet which is the half 


of the Closet. 1883 Burke Peerage 1167 Or, two barrulets 
az. between three wolves’ heads erased. 


Ba‘rrulety, 2 Her. [f. prec. +-y.]=Bar- 
RULY. [In mod. Dicts.] 

Barruly (berizli), a. 7/er.; also 6 -ley, -lye, 
g-lée. [ad. AF. darrulée, {.*barrule: see BARRULET. } 
(A field) Crossed by barrulets or small bars. 

1562 LeiGu A rmorie (1597) 49 He beareth of ten barruley, 
Argent and Azure. 1864 Bourett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. 
xv, 188 The paternal shield .. was simply barruly (the bars 
sans nombre)arg.,andaz, /bid. xv. 224 The points barrulée 
argent and azure. 

Barry (bari), a. Her. [a. F. barré barred, f. 
barrer to Var.) (A field) Divided horizontally 
into a number of equal parts by bars of two colours 
arranged alternately. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, lfer. 1). vij, He berith barri of siluer 
and sable. 1572 Bossewet.. a rmorze 11.°31 b, The blazon 
.. how they differ from playne armes barrie. [See quota- 
tion for Benpy.] 1864 Doutett /teraldry Hist. & Pop. xv. 
2tr This shield of De Grey with the barry field. 

Barry-be’ndy @., dividcd into both bars and 
bends, with colours alternating. SBarry-ne‘buly 
a., barry, but with the lines bounding the bars 
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made wavy. Barry-pi‘ly 2.,divided into a number 
of equal ‘ piles’ or wedge-shaped pieces, horizontally 
arranged, and alternately coloured. 

1611 Gwitum /leraldry v. iii. (1660) 369, iv. 371. _ 

+ Barse. Oés. exc. dial. [Common Teut.: OE. 
bers, bears (:—bars) = MDu. bars, Du. baars, MHG. 
bars, Ger. barsch, f. root *bars-, dors-, whence OHG. 
burst, OE. byrst, Sc. birse ‘bristle”] Name ofa 
species of fish; the original form of the word sub- 
sequently corrupted to Base, and Bass(£E; still 
retained in some dialects. 

c1000 /EcFrRic Gloss in Wicker /180 Lupus, uel scardo, 
bers. c1oso Ags. Voc. ibid. /293 Lypus, bers. 1753 
CuamsBers Cycd. Supp., Barse, in ichthyology, an English 
name for the common pearch. 1860 H. Ritey Lider 
Custum. Gloss., Barcius, a perch, which in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland is still known as darse. 

Barselette, -slett, var. BERCELET, Oés., hound. 

Barst(e, obs. pa. t. of Burst z. 

Barstness, dial. f. BuRsT(EN)NESS, Oés., rupture. 

Bart., an abbreviation of the title BARONET, 
commonly written after the name of one who holds 
that rank, to supplement the prefixed S77, also given 
toa Knight; ¢. g. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 

1813 THomrson in Examiner 26 Apr. 270/2 When he saw 
Bart. against aman’s name, he thought it stood for ‘ bartered.’ 

+ Bartave'l. Oss. rare. [a. F. dartavelle, 
a name given, according to Lavallée, on account of 
the bird’s monotonous note, f. med.L. dartavella 
for vertevella (cf. Pr. bartaveo) windlass, f. vertére 
toturmn.] The Red Partridge. 

1773 Barrincton in Pil. Trans. LXILI. 273 xote, Buffon 
contends that the wepd:é of Aristotle does not mean the 
common partridge, but the bartavel. (1819 in Rees Cyc/. 
s.v. Tetrao, The bartavelle of Buffon..the Greek or great 
red partridge of Willughby.] 

Bartelemy, a. F. Barthélemy BARTHOLOMEW. 

Barter (baitor), v. [App. a derivative form- 
ation from dara/, BARRaAT v.; cf. sense of F. darater 
‘to cheat, cousen..to trucke, scourse, barter, ex- 
change’ (Cotgr.), in Godefroy = ‘troquer, échanger’ 
under date 1373, It. darattare ‘to barter, trucke, 
chop and change one thing for another’ (Florio 
1598), Sp. daratar ‘to sell cheape, or deceive.’ With 
the final -eR, cf. batter, falter, stutter; but an in- 
termediate form *davat-er connecting davat and 
barter has not been found.] 

L. trans. To give (a commodity) in exchange for 
something taken as of equivalent value; distin- 
guished from purchase and se//, which imply that 
money is given forthe commodity. Zo darter away: 
to dispose of by barter; cf. also 2. Const. for 
(with obs.) a thing, w2th a person. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 25 Bartryn or changyn, or chafare 
oone thynge for a othere, caszbfo. 1530 Parscr. 444/1 It is 
a comen feate of marchauntes to barter [¢vocgucr] ware for 
ware. 1590 SHaks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. iv. 31 But with a baser 
man of Arms by farre, Once, in contempt, they would haue 
barter’'d me. 1669 Gate Cré. Gentiles 1.1. iv. 23 They, by 
frequent Commerce ..barter and exchange commodities, 
each with other. a1704 Locke (J.) He also bartered away 
plums that would have rotted in a week, for nuts that would 
last good..a whole year. 1796 CoLexIDGE Answ. Melanch. 
Let. Wks. I. 87 Barter for food the jewels of his crown. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 44 Those who have 
little merchandise to barter away. 

2. jig. a. To exchange. 

1602 WARNER 4 Zb, Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 Such hearts to 
barter blowes. 1664 H. More A/yst, /7zg. v. 12 ‘They have 
.. bartered away one great evil for several others. 1848 
Kinescey Sazzt's Trag, 1. i. 18, I but barter Less grief for 
greater. 

b. To part with for a consideration, usually a 
mercenary or unworthy one; to bargain away. 

1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J.) They will barter away their 
time. 1764 GoLpsm. 7rav. 305 E’en liberty itself is barter’d 
here. 1862 (18 Dec.) Bricut Ammer., SP. (1876) 110 Writers 
of eminence and honour who will not barter human rights 
for the patronage of the great. 1863 W. Puittirs Speeches 
iii. 49 The greatest hour of the age was bartered away. 

3. iztr. To trade by exchange of commodities. 

1485 in Arnold Chron, (1811) 229 To selle, barter, and 
occupye in our sayd landis and lordships. 1635 QuaRLEs 
Emblems uw. v. (1718) 83 With thy bastard bullion thou hast 
barter'd for wares of price. 1865 Livincstone Zambesi xix. 
391 We did not see much evidence of a wish to barter. 

Barter (bauter), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act or practice of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities ; truck. 

1592 West Syséol. Bj. § 26 The putting of such thinges 
in fellowship or barter. 1677 YaRRANTON Eng. /miprov, 186 
In the way of barter, the Pin-Makers may have .. Bacon 
from Shrewsbury for Pins. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. 
VIIL. 334 Differences arising from the spirit of huckstering 
and barter. 1857 Livincstone 7'vazv. xx. 407 Salt..and 
calico are the common medium of barter. 

2. fig. Exchange, interchange. 

1819 Scott /vanfve xxxii, I will exchange no more cuffs 
with thee, having been a loser by the barter. 1844 Kinc- 
LAKE Lothen ii. (1878) 24 We made our sullen way through 
the darkness with scarcely one barter of words. 

3. Goods to be bartered or traded in by exchange. 

1740 Fe.ton (J.) Ladies that change plate for china: for 
which the laudable traffick of old clothes is much the fairest 
barter. 1800 Stuart in Wellesley Disp. 577 Piece goods 
and grain may be made barter for any quantity of coffee. 
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4. Arith. The computation of the quantity or 
value of one commodity, to be given for a known 
quantity and value of another; the ‘rule’ or method 
of computing this. 

Barterer (ba-itora1). [f. as prec.+-ER.] One 
who barters; a petty or mercenary trafficker. 

1611 Cotcr., Permutatenr, a barterer, exchanger. 1624 
F. Waite Repl. Fisher 564 The onely or principall Key- 
bearer, and Barterer of this Treasurie. 1794 CoLerRIDGE 
Relig. Musings vii, Soul-hardened barterers of human 
blood. 1837 W. Ware Lett. fr. Palmyra xiii. (1860) 306 A 
community of money-makers, hucksters, and barterers. 

Ba‘rtering, v//. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
Trading or trafficking by exchange of commodities. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 25 Bartrynge, or changynge of 
chafyre, camébium. 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, viii, The said 
Sale or Barterings of them. 1674 Ch. & Crt. Rome 7 Shall 
the bartering for Masses.. be laid aside? 1851 MayHew 
Lond, Labour 324 The crockery-ware and glass-sellers. .are 
peculiar from hee principle of bartering. 

+ Bartery. O¢s. Also 6 bartry, 7 bartrie, 
-terie. [f. BarTer+-y. Cf. Barratry, and It. 
baratteria ‘bartring or chaffring one thing for 
another’ (Florio 1611).] 

1, Traffic by exchange, barter ;= prec. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. vii. § 1 Using..the Trade of Mer- 
chandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, Rechange, 
Bartry. 1662 Futter /Vorthies iv. 8 By the bartery or 
change of Wares and Commodities. 

2. Wares for barter or exchange. 

a1638 Mepe Is. 1. xi. 45 They permitted a Market of 
Oxen and Sheep, Doves and other bartery. 


Bartes, Sc. var. BRETASCE, -ACHE; cf. BARTIZAN. 

+ Barth. Oés. exc. dial. [Origin unknown. 
Welsh darth ‘floor’ does not explain the sense. 
Wedgwood suggests derivation from OE. deorzax 
‘to protect, shelter,’ but no instance is known of the 
required OE. derivative *seorhp. See Bertu.] A 
warm sheltered place for cattle and sheep. 

1573 Tusser ‘usd, (1878) 73 Warme barth giue lams. 
féid. 62 In tempest..Warme barth, vnder hedge, is a 
sucker to beast. 1674 Ray 5S. §& E. Countr. Wds. 58 Barth, 
a warm place or pasture for calves or lambs. [So 1727 
Braprey Fam, Dict.) 

Bartholomean (bar}ylom7an), 2. ff. L. 
Bar tholom-us, Gr. BapSodAopat-os +-aN.] Of or 
pertaining to Bartholomew or Bartholomew’s-day. 


1645 Howett Dodona's Gr. 49 The Trinacrian Vespers, 
and Bartholomean Massacre, were nothing to this. 

Bartholomew (ba:pe'lémiz). Also 6 Bartel- 
mewe, -tylmew, -tilmew, 7 -tholmew, -thlo- 
mew ; and, after F. Barthélemy, 7- Bartlemy 
(bait'lmi), 7 Bartelemy, 8 Bart‘lemy. [partly 
ad. L. Bartholomeus, Gr. Bap@oAopaios ; partly a. 
F. Barthélemy] 

a. Name of one of the twelve apostles, the festival 
in whose honour is held on the 24th of August 
(Bartholomew-day, -tide). b. On this day, in 
1572, took place the great massacre of the Protes- 
tants in France. c¢. On the same day, in 1662, 
the penalties of the English Act of Uniformity 
(Bartholomew Act) came into force. ad. At the 
same time of year, a fair was held annually from 
1133 to 1855, at West Smithfield (Bartholomew 
fair); whence the name was applied to articles 
sold at it, e.g. Bartholomew-baby or -puppet (a 
doll), -deef, -boar-fig, -ware ; see also quot. 1777. 

a. 1552-3 /zv. Ch. Goods Staffordsh., 61, ij challeses were 
stolne owte of the churche abowt Bartelmewe tyde. c¢ 1626 
Dick of Devon w. i. tn Old, P?. (1883) 11. 59 What a buzzing 
you make, as if you were a fly at Bartholomew-tyde at a 
Butcher's stall. 1678 7yial Coleman 80 Where was you 
the last Bartholomew day? 1854 THackeray Nevucomies I. 
253 It being the Bartlemytide vacation. 
= 1646 Buck Rich. ///, 63 A glimpse like that Barthol- 
mew in France .. All such slaughters from thence call’d 
Bartelemies .. in a perpetuall Stigma of that Butchery. _ 

ce. 3r731x B. SacHEveRELL Sacher, agst, Sachev, 15 Being 
silenc’d by the Bartholomew-Act, he retir'd to Stalbridge. 

@. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. 1V, 11. iv. 250 Thou whorson little 
tydie Bartholmew Bore-pigge. 1614 B. Jonson Bartholo- 
mew Fair, vi. (N.) For the very calling it a Bartholomew 
pig, and to eat it so, is a spice of idolatry. c 1645 HoweLt 
Lett. (1650) I. 2 Freighted with mere Bartholomew ware, 
with trite and trivial phrases only. 1660 Hexnam Deutch 
Dict., Geroockt vileesch, smoaked meate, or Bartholomew 
beefe. 1668 R. Lestrance Vis. Quez. (1708) 30 Rolling 
their Eyes (like a Bartlemy-Puppet, without so much as 
moving the Head). 1670 Brooks HAs. (1867) VI. 51 Men 
.. were dressed up like fantastical antics, and women like 
Bartholomew-babies. 1711 SHaFTESB. Charac, (1737) 1.28 A 
choice droll or puppet-show at Bart’lemy-fair. 1777 HowarD 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 177 There are four floors [in the Fleet] 
.. besides the cellar-floor, called Bartholomew-Fair. 


Bartizan (baitize'n). [Inno dictionary before 
1800; not in Todd 1818, nor Craig 1847. Appar- 
ently first used by Sir Walter Scott, and due to a 
misconception of a 17th c. illiterate Sc. spelling, 
bertisene, for bertising, i.e. bretising, BRATTICING, f. 
bretasce (BRATTICE), a.OF. dretesche, *battlemented 
parapet, originally of wood and temporary. Baz- 
tisaz is thus merely a spurious ‘ modern antique,’ 
which had ao existence in the times to which it is 
attributed. ] 

A battlemented parapet at the top of a castle or 


BARTIZANED. 


church; esp. an over-hanging battlemented turret 
projecting from an angle at the top of a tower, ete. 

[c1375 Wyctir Se/. Wes. (1869) I. 191 Pe hizest part of his 
tour Is briteysing of charite. 1483 Cath. Angi. 43/1 Bretas- 
ynge, propugnacudum, 651 Rec. Pittenweent wm Statist. 
Ace. VV. 376 (Jam.) That the morn afternoon the town’s 
colours be put upon the bertiseme of the steeple.) 1808 
Scorr Alarm. vi. ii, 1ts varying circle did combine Bul- 
wark, and bartisan, and line. 1814 — /Vav, xiii, A bartizan, 
or projecting gallery, before the windows of her parlour. 
1859 Turner Dom. Archit, 111. iv. 146 Small stone closets, 
called Bartizans or machicoulis, are thrown out on corbels 
immediately over the doorway. 

attrib. 1801 Scott Eve of St. Fohn 127-He mounted the 
narrow stair, ‘lo the bartizan seat. (See also the /utrod.} 

Jig. wWzrJoanna Baie Alet. Leg. Lady J. B. Conch. 15 
Bartizan of braided locks. 

Bartiza‘ned, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED2.]  Fur- 
nished with a bartizan or bartizans. 

1818 Scott //rt, Mid/. xxvi, A half-circular turret, battle- 
mented, or, to use the appropriate phrase, bartizan'd cn the 
top. 1834 H. Mitter Scenes 4 Leg. vi. (1857) 79 A small 
court .. bartisaned and turreted. 

Bartlemy: see BarTHoLomMew. 

+ Ba‘rtolist. Ods. [f Barto/o, name of an emi- 
nent Italian lawyer born 1313+-IsT.] A student 
of Bartolo ; one skilled in the law. 

1602 Damier Ef. Sir 7. Egerton xiii, These great Italian 
Bartolists Called in of purpose to explain the law. 

Barton (baton). Forms: 1 bere-tun, 7 bar- 
ten, berton, 7-9 ¢a/. barken, 6- barton. [OE. 
bere-ltin barley-enclostire, courtyard, farmstead, 
etc., f. bere barley (see BEAR 50.2) + Z2én enclosure : 
see Town. Cf Bary, OE. bere-zrn.] 

+1. A threshing-floor. Ods.; only in OE. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. iii, 12 Derh claensade bere-tun 
]Vulg. avear) his. 

2. A farm-yard. (The regular modern sense.) 

1552 Hutoet, Barton or place enclosed where husbandry 
is vsed, cohors. 1674 Ray S. & E. Countr. Wds. 568 A 
Barken or (as they use it in Sussex) Barton: a yard of a 
house, a backside. 1721 Baiwey, Sarton..a Backside, 
Fold-yard orOut-house. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. i. 41 
Spacious bartons clean, well-wall’d around, Where al] the 
wealth of rural life was found. 

attrib, 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 59 Stale urine and barton 
draining, are greatly preferabletodung. 1862 Barnes RAymics 
Dorset Dial. 1. 79 Flop Down into barken pon’. 

3. A demesne farm; the demesne lands of a 
manor, not let out to tenants, but retained for 
the lord’s own use. 

(.Wonast. Angl. 11. 887 (Du Cange), Et in Bertonia mea 
de Cadeham unum locum ad construendam aliam grangiam. 
1393 Not. 17 Rich. ff ‘Spelman’, Gulielmus le Scrope .. 
habet Castrum, villam et bertonam de Marlebergh.] 1587 
Frenne Contnz. Holinshed 111. 303/2 He also did .. pur- 
chase the lordship and house of Clist Sachisfield, and .. did 
inlarge the Barton thereof, by gaining of Cornish wood. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 36a, That part of the demaines, 
which appertaineth to the Lord’s dwelling house, they call 
his Barten, or Berton. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6253/3 The 
Barton of Tregarrick .. contains 80 Acres of .. good Land, 
150 Acres of good Arable, etc. 1813 VaNcouver Agric. 
Devon 253 A fine grove of Scotch and silver fir on the 
barton of Bridestow. 

attrth, ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 91 The barton 
tenants (cf. BArRToNER]. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4412/3 The 
Barton-House of Kentaberry. 

+4. An enclosure for poultry, a pen. Ods. 

1ssz Hu oer, Inclusure called a barton to feade fowles in, 
chors, 1756 Nucent Aontesguen's Spir. Laws (1758) 11. 
XXXI. XVill. 452 The eggs of the bartons of his demesnes. 
1783 AixswortH Laé, Dict. (Morell', A barton for poultry, 
gallinarinm. 

+5. Used to translate L. cavedtum: The inner 
court of a koman house. Odés. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 138 Moche of the showre felle into the 
louer: but moche more into the barton (L. cauedinm), 

Bartoner. [f. prec. +-ER!.] (See quot.) 

1832 Boucner s.v. Sarton, The persons who took care of, 
and managed such reserved lands were called dertonarit, 
i.e. bartoners, or husbandmen. 


Bartram, obs. form of BERTRAM, q.v. 

|| Bartsia (bautsia). Bo’. [named by Linnzeus 
after Bartsch of Kunigsberg.] A genus of Scrophu- 
tariacee. B. Odontitcs is a wayside wecd in Britain, 
with dull purple flowers and purplish stem. 

1753 in CHampers Cycl. Supp. 1861 S. THomson [rid 
Flowers wi. \ed. 4) 246 The dull-looking bartsia, with its .. 
conspicuous bracteas. 1863 Barinc-Goutp J/celand 190 
The rich purple flowers of Alpine bartsia, 

Barune, Baruot, obs. ff. Barren, BAREFOOT. 

Barvel, -ell (bauvél). [? phonetic corruption 
of barm-felt leather apron: see Baro 56.13.) A 
kind of leather apron. 

1878 HaLuiwetL, Sarve/, a short leathern apron worn by 
washerwomen; a slabbering bib. Avent. 1883 Cham, Frui, 
271 The man... dressed in a petticoat barvel 1s cutting away 
the fish. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 217 Petticoat Barvell, 
Karvell or Apron .. Common Barvell. 

Barwood (bauwud). [prob. so named from its 
being sent over in bars; cf. dogwood.) A red wood 
imported from the Gaboon and adjacent parts of 
Africa, used chiefly for dyeing purposes, and also 
for ramrods and violin bows. It is the produce of 
the Baphita nitida. 

1788 Ciarxson Jmpol. Slave Tr. 7 The first African 
woods, that were known to be objects of commercial im- 
portance, were Camwood and Barwood. 1861 Du Chasllu's 
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Equat. Afr. x. 121 The bar-wood of commerce is the heart 
or main part of the trunk. 

+ Bary, v. Cbs. rare—', [a. OF, bart-er, later 
barrier:—L. barri-re, f.barrus clephant; cf. BarRv.] 
intr. To utter the peculiar cry of an elephant. 

1594 24d Aep. Faustusin Vhoms &£. £./’r. Rom. 1858) 111. 
399 His meekness turned into rage, and began to rise and 
bary, and stamp. 

Barya, var. Bania, obs. name for Baryta. 

Barycentric (bexriscntrik), a. [f. Gr. Bapv-s 
heavy + Kéyrp-oy centre +-Ic.} Of or pertaining 
to the centre of gravity. 

Baryphony (barifoni). A/ed.  [f. Gr. Bapi-s 
heavy, deep + porn voice.] Difficulty of speech. 

+ Ba‘ryt. Chem. Obs. [a. F. daryte, ad. mod.L. 
barylzs, see BARYTES.] =next. 

1794 Pearson in PAtl. Trans. LXXX1V. 395 Nitrate and 
muriate of baryt. 1809 — réid. XCIX. 327 Precipitation 
with muriate of baryt, 

Baryta (bararta). Chem. Also (obs.) barita. 
[f. next ; see quot. Cf. also Baria.] The prot- 
oxide of barium; an alkaline earth distinguished 
by its great weight. : 

1809 YounG in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 15: Phosphate of 
barita. J/éid. 154 Barytes, as a single Greek word, means 
weight... but as the name of a stone, accented on the second 
syllable, it must be written darrtes; and the pure earth may 
properly be called dartta. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
338 Witherite, or carbonate of baryta. 

attrth, 1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1.1. 26 Baryta- 
water of known strength. F 

Barytes (baraitiz). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. Bapus 
heavy (in reference to its great weight), partly 
assimilated to names of minerals in -ITEs, Gr, -iTns 
(whence some early chemists preferred bariles : see 
prec.). Cf. mod.F. daryle, and érachyte.] 

+1.=Baryta. (Occas. atirib.) Obs. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1.1. v. 86 Solutions 
of lime . .(and] barytes, are not decomposed. 1802 CHEVENIX 
in Prd Trans. XCII1. 341 No precipitate took place from 
a mixture of barytes-water and strontia-water. 1854 F. 
BakEWeELt Geol. 32 A lining of sulphate of barytes. 

2. Native sulphate of barium, heavy spar, BARITE. 

1789 A. Crawrorp in A/ed. Comm. 11. 301 The medicinal 
properties of the Muriated Barytes. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 
I]. 90 Barytes is used as a white paint, under the name of 
permanent white, 1878 Lawrence Cotta’s Rocks Class. 41 
Barytes seldom occurs as an independent rock. 

Barytic (baritik), 2. Chem. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or containing baryta or barium. 

1789 A. Crawrorp in J/ed. Comm. 11. 349 The purity of 
the barytic salt. 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xvii. 176 
Barytic water..a solution of baryta in water, is kept as 
a test by the chemist. : 

Barytine, Barytite, synonyms of BariTE. 

Baryto- (barsi-tc), comb. form of Banyta, asin 
Baryto-ca‘lcite, a carbonate of barium and cal- 
cium. Baryto-cele‘stite, a sulphate of barium 
and strontium. Both found as native minerals. 

Barytone, -itone (berritdun), sé. and a. 
Forms: 7 bariton, barritone, 9 baritone, bary- 
ton, 8-9 barytone. [a. F. darylone, or It. bari- 
tono, ad. Gr. Bapuroves deep-sounding, f. Bapi-s 
heavy, deep + révos pitch, ToNeE.] 

EAS SO: 

1. The male voice of compass intermediate between 
tenor and bass, ranging from lower A in the bass 
clef to lower F in the treble clef. 

1609 Doutanp Ornithop. Microl. 84 Of the Baritone. The 
Bassus .. is the lowest part of each Song. Or it is an Har- 
mony to be sung with a deepe voyce, which is called Bari- 
tonus. 1859 Geo. ELiot A. Bede 1 The strong barytone.. 
which was heard above the sound of plane and hammer, 
singing — Awake, iny soul. 

Jig. 1870 LoweELt Among my Bks. i. 240 Harmonies .. 
deep and eternal, like the undying barytone of the sea. 

. A singer possessing a barytone voice. 

1821 Byron Yuan iv. Ixxxix, Our baritone.. A pretty Jad, 
but bursting with conceit. 1878 Grove Dict. AJusic 1. 127 
Offered him an engagement as principal barytone. 

3. A musical instrument of deep sound: ta. a 
kind of bass viol now obsolete ; b. see quot. 1880. 

1685 Lond. Gas. No. 2088/4 Some performance upon the 
Parritone. ¢1790 Haypn i¢/t/e) Concertos for baryton with 
accompaniinent of two violins and bass. 1880 Grove Dict. 
afus. 1. 139 Baritone, the name usually applied to the 
smaller bass saxhorn in 139 or C. 

4. Grk. Gram, A barytone word: see B. 2. 

B. adj. 

1. Of the voice: Having a compass intermediate 
betwecn bass and tenor. b. Of music: Suited for 
a barytone voice. c. Of a singer: Possessing a 
barytone voice. 

1729 Swirt Corr. (1841) II. 628, I recommend one Mr. 
Mason ..a barytone voice, for the vacancy. 1861 Sut. 
Rev. 16 Dec. 611 The present fashion of writing at the 
extreme end of the baritone register. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. 
Poems 50 And the deeprich oily Te Deum By the barytone 
canon sung. p 

2. Grk, Gram. Not having the acute accent on 


the last syllable. 

1828 Waker Jct. Introd. 65 The tendency to the bary- 
tone pronunciation in the noun [ prepkecy) and the oxyione 
in the verb (prophesy). 1863 Audim. Grk. Lang. Edin. 
Acad. 184 Words unaccented on the last sylJable are called 
barytone. 1881 CHANDLER Grh. siccent. § yog When words 
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are combined in a sentence .. oxytones become barytone, 
¢2.cept before a colon, a full stop, ete. 

+ Bar-ytoni:ze, v. Obs. rare—". [?f. prec. + 
-1ZE; but cf. F. ‘dartfonncr to wag, or dangle, vp 
and downe’ (Cotgr,).] 

1653 Urqunart Xabelars 1. vii, [Gargantua] would loll 
and rock himself in the cradle.. monocordising with his 
Fingers and barytonising with his Tail. 

Baryum, obs. form of Baniun. 

Bas, obs. forin of Base a. 

Basal (basal), a. (sd.) [f. Base sd. +-at.] 

1, Pertaining to, situated at, or forming the basc. 
In Bol, Situated at the base of the ovary. asad 
plane and cleavage in Crystallog.: one parallel to 
the lateral or horizontal axis. 

1828 Kiruy & Sp, Entomol. 111. xxxii. 330 The elytra 
have a basal gibbosity. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat. xii. (1879) 
254 Geologising the basal parts of the Andes. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 314 Amaranthacez .. ovules .. basal. 

2. fig. Fundamental. 

1865 Busunett bicar. Sacr. ut. v. (1868) 330 A much 
deeper and more nearly basal office. 1883 H. Daewusss 
Nat. Law in Spir. W. 378 Classification should rest on the 
most basal characteristics. 

3. Comb., as basal-nerved, ‘with nerves all spring- 
ing from the base of the leaf.’ Gray Bot. 7zxt-dk. 

B. as sé. A basal part; sfec. one of the basal 
plates encircling the stem of the crinoids. 

1877 HuxLey Anat, Inv. An. ix.589 The basals coalescing 
into the rosette are hidden by the first radials. 1881 Wature 

Aug. 305 Those species of Pentacrinus in which the basals 
orm a complete ring. 

Barsally, adv. [f. prec. + -1y2.] 
basis, fundamentally. 

1882 J. Stirtinc 7ext-bk. Kant 208 ‘The first condition, 
that .. must .. basally underlie objects, so far as form is 
concerned .. in the mind. 


Basalt (basd'lt, ba'sglt). Afi. [ad. L. dasattes, 
(originally an African word, Pliny), long used in 
Eng. unchanged.] 

1. A kind of trap rock ; a greenish- or brownish- 
black rock, igneous in origin, of compact texture 
and considerable hardness, composed of augite or 
homblende containing titaniferous magnetic iron 
and crystals of feldspar (labradorite), often lying 
in columnar strata, as at the Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland, and Fingal’s Cave in the Ilebrides. 
(Pliny’s dasalles was probably a variety of Sye- 
nite. ) 

1601 HoLttaxp Pliny xxxvi. vii. § 11 The Eevee also 
found in Ethyopia another kind of Marble which they call 
Basaltes, resembling yron as well in colour as hardnes. 1694 
Motyseux Grants Causeway in Phil. Trans, XVM. 181 
Our Irish Basaltes is composed of Columns. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Fourn. France 11. 364 Its composition seemed black 
basalt. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. iv. 195 Basalt or 
whinstone. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville (1849) 317 
Prismoids of basaltes, rising to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1852) 180 The Basalt is 
only Lava, which has flowed beneath the sea. 

b. attrib. and in comd., asin basatt rock, -buitding. 

1769 Rasre in Pail, Trans. LXI. 580 Our basali rocks 
differ from those of the Giant’s Causeway. 1873 TristRaM 
Moaé ix. 174 The basalt-building inhabitants. 

2. A black porcelain invented by Wedgwood. 

1832 G. Porter Porcelain 17 Basaltes, or black ware .. 
was a black porcelainous biscuit, having nearly the same 
properties as the natural stone. 

Basaltic (basdltik), a. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of, 
consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling basalt. 

1772 Pexnant Tours Scot. (1774) 161 Basaltic, a term I 
apply to the jointed columns, resembling those of the giants 
causeway. 1813 Sir H. Davy Aertc. Chem. 1814) 201 Fine 
red Earth .. immediately above decomposing basalt .. may 
be denominated basaltic soil. 1843 J. Portiock Geol. 149 
Eruptions of basaltic lava. ; 

Basaltiform (bas9 ltiffim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-(1)FoRM.} Having the form of basalt. 

1791 Beppoes in Atl. Trans. LXXXI. 51 Basaltiform 
colonnades of granite. 1876 Paci Added. Text.bk. Geol. 
xix. 377 The basaltiform structure of the carboniferous traps. 

Basaltine (baso-ltin), 2. ?Ods.  [f. as prec. + 
-INE.} = BAsALTic. 

1774 STRANGE in Ard. Trans. LXV. 14 The profusion of 
basaltine pha:nomena in.. Auvergne. 1796 Morse Aver. 
Geog. 11. 12 Basaltine pillars are very common in Iceland. 

+ Basaltin(e. Jin. Ods. [f. as prec.} A 
kind of basaltic hornblende, classed by Dana as 
an aluminous variety of Pyroxenc; a crystal of 
this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan Vz. I. 219 Basaltine. Basaltic Hornblende, 
or Crystallized Hornblende, of Werner. 1811 PiskeRTON 
Petral. \.9 Vhe trap of the Swedes, with a fine grain, is here 
called basaltin. : 

Basaltoid (basdltoid), @. [f. Basar +-vrp.] 
= BASALTIFORM. [In mod. Dicts.] 

Basan, bazan (bezin). Also § bazin. [a. F. 
busane, Cotgr. bazane, Palsgr. basanne), prob. ad. 
Pr. *dazana, a. Sp. dadana med.L. bedana’, ad. 
Arab, a5\b» ditdnah, lining, ‘inside’; see also the 
Eng. corruption Basi 56.3, Bazn..J) Sbeep-skin 
tanned in oak- or larch-bark ; distinguished from 
roan, which is tanned in sumach. : 

1714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 153 Cloth made of Hemp, Fustians, 
or eens 1851 Turse Dom. ir.his. 11. iii. 126 The pres 


As a base or 
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pared sheepskin called bazan. 1865 Hannetr Bibliopezia 
(ed. 6) 104 The cover is of black basin, the back full gilt. 

Basanite (be'sinait). Afx. [ad. L. basanites 
(/apis), in Pliny, f. Gr. Bagavos touchstone, test.] 
A velvet-black siliceous variety of quartz, used on 
account of its blackness and hardness for testing 
the purity of precious metals, by means of the 
mark left after rubbing the metal upon it. 

[1753 Cuamners Cyrcl. Supp., Basanites .. the touchstone 
used for trying gold.] 1794 Kirwan Af7n. 1. 307 Basanite. 
Lydian stone of Werner. Black Jasper of some. | 1850 
Miller's Anc. Art § 403 Statue of the Nile..of basanite. 

Basar, obs. form of Bazaar. 

|| Bas bleu (ba,blé). Ods. [French rendering 
of Eng. BLUE-sTocKING, q.v.] <A ‘blue-stocking,’ 
a literary lady. 

1801 Han. More Sas bleu Wks. I. 13 Or how Aspasia’s 
parties shone, The first Bas-d/eu at Athens known. 1808 
Miss Talbot's Lett. Introd. 15 The appellation which the 
company that assembled at her {Mrs. Vesey’s] house ac- 
quired of the Bas dlex, 182zx Byron Fuan iv. cxii. (ALS. 
reading), By measuring the zutexsity of blue; Vl back a 
a London éas against Peru. 

+Ba‘scaud. Oés. Used to english L. dascazda, in- 
stead of adopting the doubtful translation Basket. 

1647 R. Srary_ton Fuvenal 231 From British Picts the 
barbarous bascaud came. 

Bascanudal (bésk9-dal), a. [f. L. sascauda, 
taken as meaning BaskeT+-aLl.] Of or per- 
taining to a basket or basket-work. 

1870 Archzvol, XLIII. 367 (D.) In a cup.. deeper than 
usual, the bascaudal character was confined to the upper part. 

Baschar, -at, obs. forms of BAsHaw, PasHa. 

|| Bas chevalier (ba,fovalye). [F. das low, 
chevalier knight.] ‘Low or Inferiour Knights, by 
bare Tenure of a Military Fee, as distinguished 
from Bannerets and Baronets.’ Phillips 1706; 
whence in mod. Dicts. 

(Founded on an erroneous derivation of BacHELor.) 

Bascinet, variant of BastNet. 

+ Ba‘scuence. Ods. The Basque language. 

c1645 Howe tr Left. v. (1650) 164, I have bin shewn for 
Irish and Bascuence Imperfect rules couchd in an Acci- 
dence. 1696 Puitiips, Bascuence, the language of a Coun- 
try of Spain called Biscay. 

Basculation (beskizléi-fan). Szg. [mod. f. 
F. dasculer to see-saw, f. dascule; see next and 
-asTION.] A term applied to the movement by 
which retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bascule (be'ski7l). [a. F. dascule, formerly 
bacule a see-saw, f. battre to beat, bump, or das 
low, down + cz/ the posteriors.] An apparatus act- 
ing on the principle of the lever or pulley, whereby 
one end is raised when the other is depressed ; es/. 
in Bascule-bridge, a kind of drawbridge, balanced 
by a counterpoise which rises or falls, usually into 
a prepared pit, as the bridge is lowered or raised. 

1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 1007 At the Extremity of this 
Rascule is ty’d a Cord which passes through the Pully. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 11/2 A weighing machine on 
the bascule principle. 1884 Dafly News 29 Oct. 5/3 A ‘ bas- 
cule’ or lifting bridge .. would be more speedily opened 
than a swing bridge .. Steamboats and small craft generally 
would not require the opening of the bascule. 

Base (béis), sd.) Forms: 4-7 basse, 4-6 
baas, 4 bas, bays, 7 bass, 4- base. [a. F. dase 
(12th c. in Littré) :—L. das-2s, a. Gr. Baais a step- 
ping, also that on which one steps or stands, 
pedestal, base, f. Ba- ‘walk, go. The ME. spellings 
bas, baas, basse, indicate confusion with Bask a., 
which, in Fr., is distinct in origin and pronunciation.] 

I. The lowest or supporting part. 

* generally. 

1. The bottom of any object, when considered as 
its support, or as that on which it stands or rests. 

c 1325 £. £. Allit. P. A. 999 Iasper hy3t_ pe fyrst gemme 
Pat Ion pe fyrst basse con wale. ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astro. 
u. § 41b, Pe baas of be tour. /é:d. § 43a, To knowe pe 
hey3te of pynges, 3if pou mayst nat come to pe bas of a pyng. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 20 Bace, or fundament, dasis. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 23 Base(v. x. Bays’, basis, 1599 SHaxs. Hen. V, 
ui. 1.13 As doth a galled Rocke O'erhang and iutty his 
confounded Base. 1613 Heywoop Silv. Age u. i. Wks. 
1874 III. 120 Let all yon starry structure from his hasses 
Shrinke tothe earth. 1759 Jounsos Nasselas xxx. (1787) 88 
When they caine to the great pyramid they were astonished 
at the extent of the base. 1862 Staniry ven CA. (1877) I. 
ix. 182 From the Jahbok up tothe base of Hermon. 1866 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 149 At the bases of the trees. 

2. fg. Fundamental principle, foundation, ground- 
work. 

c1500 Blowbol’s Test. in Halliw. Nugr ?. 2 Phisike,. 
Whiche men callen baas naturall. 1581 LAmBarbr £¢ren. 
iv. v. (1588) 50s Enditements .. be the chiefe base and 
groundworke whereupon the whole Triall is afterward to be 
built. 1646 Sir Tl. Browne send, Ef. 1. x.(1686)28 Hereby 
he undermineth the Base of Religion. 1738 Wrsiey ?sadus 
xxxvi, Nor Earth can shake, nor Hell remove The Base of 
thine eternal Love. 1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xx. 100 
Henry's charter .. was at once welcomed as a base for the 
needed reforms. 

+b. Ground of action or attitude. Ods. 

1601 SHAks. Twel. N. v.1. 78 Anthonio fis] .. on hase and 
ground enough Orsino’senemie. « 1628 F. Grevitte in Farr's 
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S. P. (1845) I. 112 That man... nothing yet done amisse And 
so in him no base of this defection, Should fall from God. 

** specifically and technically. 

3. Arch. a. The part of a column, consisting of 
the plinth and various mouldings, between the 
bottom of the shaft and top of the pedestal, or, 
if there is no pedestal, between the shaft and the 
pavement. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P, B. 1278 Pe bases of pe bry3t postes. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1652 Pight into pilers prudly to shewe 
The bases and bourdurs all of bright perle. 1563 SHuTE 
Archit, Cj b, Vpon the which Base shalbe set Scapus, or 
the body of the pillor. 1643 BurrouGues Exp. Hosea 
ii. (1652) 174 God many times raises up golden pillars upon 
leaden Bases. 1734 Burlder’s Dict. s.v., Vhe Corinthian 
Base has two Tores, two Scotia's, and two Astragals. 1868 
FREEMAN Norm. Cong. I. x. 514 Of Eadward’s minster no- 
thing is left save a few bases of pillars. 

b. The plinth and mouldings which form the 
slightly projecting part at the bottom of the wall 
of a room. e¢. The lowest course of masonry in 
a building. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 165 Bases and Surbases 
for Rooms. 

4. A pedestal. 

c14go Biste (Wyclif) Ex. xxxi. 9 (MS. I) The greet .. Ia- 
uatorie with his baas [1388 foundement]. 1463 Bary H7rlls 
(1850) 19 That the ymage of oure lady .. beset vp... with 
the baas redy therto. 1614 RateiGH Hist. World u. 292 
These shee mounted on two great Bases or Pedestals of the 
same Metall. 1835 THirtwatt Greece I. vii. 258 The base 
of his statue .. bore an inscription. 

+5. A socket. Obs. 

¢ 1325 [cf. 5]. 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1329 Pe raftres .. And be 
bases pat hem bere. 1648 Licutroot Glean, Er. 4g Each 
Pillar was fastned in a base of brasse. 

6. In mechanical arts: a. in Priztizg, The bottom 
or footing of letters. b. in Gzsnery, The pro- 
tuberant rear-portion of a cannon, between the 
knob of the cascabel and the base-ring. 

1676 Moxon Print. Lett. 6 Capital I is all Stem, except 
the Base and Topping. 1626-3862 [see 20}. 

7. Bot. and Zool, That extremity of a part or 
organ by which it is attached to the trunk; e.g. 
the part of a leaf adjoining the leaf-stalk, of a 
pericarp adjoining the peduncle, of a thumb ad- 
Joining the hand. 

1831 R. Knox Clognet’s Anaé. 435 Its base is continuous 
with the tentorium cerebelli. 1866 7reas. Bot. 121 A five- 
parted calyx .. with glands at its base. 

8. Her. The lower part of a shield; sec. the 
width ofa ‘ bar’ (or fifth part of the shield’s height) 


parted off from the bottom by a horizontal line. 

1611 Gwituim Heraldry um. vil. 105 He beareth Or, on a 
Mount in Base a peare tree fructed. 1706 Puittirs, Base.. 
in Heraldry, the lowest part of an escutcheon, consisting of 
the Dexter, Middle, and Sinister Base-points. : 

9. Geom. That line or surface of a plane or solid 
figure on which it stands, or is considered to stand, 
Thus :—of a triangle, any one side in respect of 
the other two; of a cone or pyramid, the circle or 
polygon remote from its apex; of a cylinder or 
prism, the lower of the two circles or equal poly- 
gons which form its ends. 

1570 Bittincstey Exclid 1. def. 29 In comparison of any 
two sides of a triangle, the third ts called a base. 1571 
Dicces Pantom. iv. def. 22 Any one of the Figures where- 
with these solides be enuironed, is called the base of that 
solide. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. v, The angles at the base of 
an isosceles triangle are equal. 1817 R. Jameson Charac. 
Min, 104 Terminal planes are the smallest planes that 
bound the greatest extent. In the prism they form the 
bases. 183x Brewster Offics ii. 17 A cone of rays, whose 
base is the circular mirror. 

th. Distinct base in Optics: focal distance. Obs. 

1706 in PHittips. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Distinct base.. 
is that distance, from the pole of a convex glass, in which 
objects, beheld through it, appear distinct, and well defined. 

10. Fortification. The imaginary line which con- 
nects the salient angle of two adjacent bastions. 

172x in BalLey. : 

II. The main or most important element or in- 
gredient, looked upon as its fundamental part. 

ll. generally. 

1471 Rirtey Comp, Adch. in Ashm. (1652) Ep. 112 Our 
Base principally, Wherof doth spring both Whyte and Red 
naturally. 1696 Puituips, Base .. the principal Ingredient 
in a prescription, 1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) 1. 627 
A strong presumption that alumina is a metallic oxide; but 
its base, aluminum, has not been yet obtained. 

12. Dyeing. A substance used as a mordant, by 
which colours are fixed in the material dyed. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing Il. u. tt. 121 Its 
colouring particles are fixed by a base. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts II. 168 The fixation of iron oxide and several other 
bases depends on the same change within the pores or fibre. 

13. Afod. Chem. The electropositive compound 
body, whether metallic oxide (sulphide, selenide), 
hydrate, or alkaloid, which enters into combina- 
tion with an acid to form a salt; the correlative 
of Acip, including, but having wider meaning 
than, ALKALI. 

1810 Henry “lem. Chem. (1826) 11. 51 Arsenites .. may 
be formed by simply hoiling the arsenious acid with the re- 
spective bases. 1855 Bain Senses 4 7ut.u. ii. § 1 In salts 
the taste is determined more by the base than by the acid. 
1871 Roscor Elem. Chem. 427 Vegeto-alkaloids ..a series 


BASE. 


of bodies containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen, which act as bases, and are found in certain plants. 

14. Gram. The form of a word to which suffixes 
are attached ; the theme. 

1875 Witney Life Lang. iv. 71 In the Scythian lan- 
guages, it is the final vowel of the base which assimilates 
that of the following suffixes. /déd, x. 207 The derivative 
theme or base. 

ITI. That from which a commencement of action 
or reckoning is made, regarded as a fundamental 
starting-point. 

15. a. The line or limit from which the start is 
made in a race, or which serves as a goal for the 
finish. b. The fixed line or ‘goal’ across which 
players endeavour to strike the ball in such games 
as hockey. ¢. The fixed points or stations round 
which the striker at rounders or base-ball has to 
run, and at any of which he is allowed to stay. 

1695 Biackmore Pr. Arth. 1x. 358 While round the Base 
the wanton Coursers play, Th’ ambitious Riders in just 
Scales they weigh. 1812 W. TENNANT Auster F. 1. lvi, 
His toils are o’er, and he has gained the base. 1875 ‘StTone- 
HENGE’ Brit. Sports ur. 1. iv. § 1 If while running between 
the bases he is hit by the ball, he is put out, ; 

16. A“/. The line or place upon which the 
general of an army relies as a stronghold and 
magazine, and from which the operations of a 
campaign are conducted. Also ¢vazsf. to other 
operations. 

1860 Gen. P. THompson Aud? Alt, III. cxxii. 68 The 
theory of the base. A leading point in it, being that you 
must not pass a fortification, by reason of the effects its 
garrison would have on you if you left it in your rear. 1863 
KinGLakeE Crimea II. 193 The territory on which these re- 
sources are spread is called the ‘ base of operations.’ 

17. Surv. A line on the earth’s surface or in space, 
of which the exact length and position are accurately 
determined, and which is used as a base (sense 9) 
for trigonometrical observations and computations. 

1834 Mrs. SomeRvVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. vi. 54 Measuring 
500 feet of a base in Ireland. /é¢d. (1849) Introd. 2 Use the 
globe he inhabits as a base wherewith to measure the mag- 
nitude and distance of the sun and planets. k 

18. AZath. The number from which, as a definite 
starting-point, a system of numeration or loga- 
rithms proceeds. 

1874 TopHuNTER 7rigon. x.93 Suppose a*=7, then + is 
called the logarithm of 7 tothe base a..e.g. 3'=81; thus 4 
is the logarithm of 81 to the base 3. Joa. The base of our 
system of numeration is ro. 

IV. Comb. and Attrié. 

19. General relations; a. appositive (= forming 
a base), as base-colour, -line,-plate,-sguadron, -untt; 
b. attrib. (= belonging to, or situated at, the base), 
as basc-course, -noulding (see & b), -shoot, -tadble. 

a. 1832 Regul, Instr. Cavalry iu. 46 The Base Squadron, 
Troop, or Division, is the one upon which a Formation is 
made. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Syst. 11. 41 That the metre is 
too large for a base-unit. 1879 Harcan Eyesight v. 61 Red, 
yellow, and blue were formerly considered the base colors. 
1879 Cassell’s Tech. Educ. 1V. 243/ At the back of the 
base-plate is a small stud. 

b. 1845 Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1. 47 Base-moulding, Base- 
table..a projecting moulding or band of mouldings near 
the bottom of a wall. 1879 Sir. G. Scott Lect. Archit. II. 
82 The walls were further relieved by projecting base- 
courses, 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 169/1 When all the base 
shoots are neatly tied down. 

20. Special combinations: base-burner, a fur- 
nace or stove in which the fuel is supplied to 
the fire automatically from a hopper as the lower 
stratum is consumed; base-line (see quot. and 
cf. 16, 17); also in Persfective, the common section 
of a picture and the geometrical plane, and in 
Gunnery, a line traced round a cannon at the rear 
ofthe vent ; base-point, in /7ev., the middle point 
of the base (see 8); base-ring, a moulding on 
the breech of a cannon between the base and the 
first reinforce ; + base-square (see quot.). 

1785 Roy Surveying in Pail. Trans. LXXV. 406 It was seen 
that the computed *base-line .. would fall .. little short of 
the hypothenusal distance. 1830 E. Campsert Dict, ALid 
Sc., *Base-line, in Military Tactics, signifies the line on 
which all Magazines and means of Supply of an Army are 
established. 160s CAmpEN Aev. (1637) 225 John of Clar- 
ence bare .. a Floure-de-lis Or in *Base-Point. 1626 Capt. 
Smitu Accid, Vung. Seamen 32 Her carnooze or “base ring 
at her britch. 1862 F. Grirritus Artil/, Alan. 53 The 
Length of a gun is ascertained by measuring it from the 
rear of the *base ring to the face of the muzzle, 1598 BarRET 
Theor. Warres .v. i. 95 The Base square, is the battell [ée. 
battalion] which containeth almost thrise, or 3 times more 
in breadth then in depth. ; 

Base (béis), 56.2. Also prisoner’s base ; In 5 
bace, 6 baase. [either a specific use of Base sd.1 
III., or a phonetic corruption of bars (cf. Bar sé.1, 
and Base sé.5,6); if the latter is the real origin, 
the former accounts equally well for the sense.] 
A popular game among boys ; it is played by two 
sides, who occupy contiguous ‘bases’ or ‘ homes’ ; 
any player running out from his ‘base’ is chased 
by one of the opposite side, and, if caught, made 
a prisoner. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 20/2 Bace, pleye .. barri, barrorum, 
dantur ludi puerorum. 1§58 PHaEr Axetd vy. Oj, Thys 


BASE. 


kind of pastime fyrst, and custome boyes to learne at Baase, 
Ascanius..dyd bryng in place. 1611 Snaks, Cynid. v. iii. 
2o Lads more like to run The Country base, then to commit 
such slaughter. 1653 Greaves Sevagtio 80 The Jeeret [is] 
a kind of running at base on horsback. 1880 Boy's Own 
Bk. 27 Prisoners’ Base is a capital game for cold weather. 
+b. Zo bid base: to challenge to a chase in this 
game; ge. to challenge. Hence dase-didding adj. 

1548 UbALL, etc. Erasm. Pur, Luke iv. 1 (R.) The spirite 
of wickednesse .. biddeth bace, and begynneth firste with 
hym, of whom he was to be subdued. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. & 
Ad. li, To bid the wind a_base he now prepares. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T.(1613) 69 Sportiue Base-bidding Rounde- 
layes. 1641 Mitton Aniomadv. Wks. (1851) 202, I shall not 
intend this hot season to bid you the base through the wide, 
and dusty Champaine of the Councels. 

+ Base (béls), 54.3 Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6-7 
baise, 7 bass. [app. an Eng. application of Base 
sb.1 ‘bottom, lower part’ to these articles of dress.] 

I. sing. 

1. ?The housing of a horse. 

1548 Hatt Chron. fen. V77/, an. 1(R.) The basses and 
hardes of their horse were grene sattyn. /6zf, an. 2 (R.) 
Their basses and trappers of clothe of gold, euery of them 
his name embroudered on hys basse and trapper. 1577 
HotinsHep Chron. 111. 825/1 The king had a base and a 
trapper of purple velvet. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 36 Capa- 
risons and steeds; Bases and tinsel Trappings. 

IL. pl. dases (cf. skirts). 

2. A plaited skirt, of cloth, velvet, or rich bro- 
cade, appended to the doublet, and reaching from 
the waist to the knee, common in the Tudor 
period ; also an imitation of this in mailed armour. 

180 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 285 His bases which he ware so 
long as they came almost to his ankle. 1596 SPENSER F.Q. 
v. v. 20 An apron white, Instead of curiets and bases fit for 
fight. 1602 Warner Adb. Eng. xu, Ixix. (1612) 291 The 
Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues, Staffe, Pensell, Baises. 
1639 J. Aston /ter Boreale Add. MS. B. M. 28566 f. 25b, 
A paire of bases of Plad and stockings of y? same. 182: 
Scott A’exifv. xxxix, His bases and the foot-cloth of his 
hobbyhorse dropping water. 

3. The skirt of a woman's outer petticoat or robe. 

1591 Harincton Ord, Fur. xxxu. xlvii, The collour of her 
bases was almost Like to the falling whitish leaves. 1672 
Jorpan Lond. Tri. in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 496 A 
short Petticoat or Bases of Silver, fringed with Gold. 1697 
Ctess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (17061 125 She had Basses all of 
¥ lowers of Point de Spain in Silk and Gold. 

4. An apron. 

¢ 1605 Marston (in Webster), Bakers in their linen bases. 
1663 Butter Hud. 1. ii. 769 [The butcher] With gauntlet 
blue and bases white. 

+Base, 56.4 Afus. Obs. Also 5-6 bace. The 
tegular form up to the present century of the word 
now spelt Bass 56.5, q.v. 

2@ 1450 Songs § Carols (1847) 67 Whan .. bulles of the see 
syng a good bace. 1629 Mitton Ode Nattv. 130 The 
base of Heaven’s deep organ. 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 225 
Whose hoarse heroic base Drowns the loud clarion of the 
braying Ass. 1835 Penny Cycl. s.v. Base in music, This 
word is frequently written dass, but the etyinology, and 
more especially the pronunc:ation, are decidedly in favour 
of the orthography here adopted, which is sanctioned by 
Dr. Johnson and other high authorities. 

+ Base, 56.5 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 bace. 
[phonetic corruption of OE. days, Barse, now 
Bass.] Earlier and dial. form of Bass 56.1, a fish. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 20/2 Bace, fysche. 1460 J. Rus- 
sett Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1878) 167 Carpe, base, 
mylet, or trowt. 1513 Bk. Kerving ibid. 281 Base, molet, 
roche, perche. 12611 CotcGr., Bar, the fish called a Base. 
1620 Vexner Via Recta iv. 74 The Base is in goodnesse of 
iuyce inferiour to the Mullet. 1724 De For, etc. Zour Gé. 
#rit. (1769) I. 341 One Draught of Base has equalled a 
Cart-load. 8s: Crnbld. Gloss., Base, a perch. 

+ Base, 54.6 Obs. 6-7; also 6 bass. [app. a 
corruption (cf. prec.) of F. darce, derche (both in 
Cotgr., in same sense.] The smallest kind of 
cannon used in 16-17th centuries; see quot. 

1544 in Lodge /édustr. Brit. Hist, (1838) 1. 105 Bastard cul- 
verins .. besides other small field pieces, falcons, and bases. 
1587 Fremtne Contn. Holinshed ¥41\,1021/1 Vheir ordinance, 
namelie basses and slings. 1611 CotcGr., Bercie, the peece 
of ordnance called a Base. 1623 MtnsHev, Eseired, a kind 
of artillery, to the bignes of an harquebus de croc called a 
base. 1692 in Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram, u. vii. 96 
Base .. Diameter of bore 1-25 in., weight 200 Ib., weight of 
shot os Ib. 

attrib. 1§99 Haktuyt I’oy. Ih. ut. 20 We Set fall our 
grapnel almost a base shot off the shoare. 

Base (bé's), 2. lorms: 4-7 bass, 5 baas, (Sv. 
baisse’, bas, 5-7 basse, 6-7 bace, 5- base. [a. 
F. das, fem. basse, cogn. with Pr. das, It. basso :— 
late L. dassus, explained by Isidore, as ‘thick, fat,’ 
by Papias as ‘short, low’; found in cl. L. as a 
family cognomen. For the rcmoter etymology 
some suggest a Celtic source; others, including 
Diez, refer to Gr. Bagowy, compar. of Baus deep | 

I. Literal senses. 

1. Low absolutely ; of small height. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf 1. 98 Her nase bass, her browes high. 
1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. v. 31 An entraunce, darke and bace 

-- Descends to hell. 1605 Suaxs. Lucr. 664 The cedar 
stoops not to the base shrubs foot. 1863 KincLake Crimea 
(1876) I. iii. 56 A crowd of monks with base foreheads. 

b. In Bot. denoting lowly growth; e.g. Base 
Broom, Base Rocket. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 667 Of base Broome or Woodwaren .. 
called in Latine, Genista hunitlis: in Italian Cerretta: 
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that is, lowe and base Broome. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 15 
Base-rocket, from its rocket-like leaves, and lowly growth. 

+ 2. Low comparatively ; below its usual height. 

1525 Lo. Berners Frviss. HH. xcix. [xcv.] 291 They founde 
the ryuer in suche a poynt, that in xxx. yeres before it was 
not so base. /6/d. cil. [xcvill.] 297 In wynter.. the ryuers 
are but base and lowe. 

+3. Occupying a low position, low-lying; of 
lower situation than ncighbouring parts. Ods. Cf. 


Base-court. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 20 Bace chambyr, camera bassa. 
1509 Hawes fast. /'leas. xxxvi. ili, Alofte the basse 
toure foure ymages stode. 1561 Hotivsusn Hon. Apoth. 
33h, When the basse or last gut issueth or is swollen. 1593 
Suaks. Richard [/, u. iv. 20, I see thy Glory, like a shoot- 
ing Starre, Fall to the base Earth from the Firmament. 
1644 Z. Bovp Zion's ‘lowers (1855) App. 8/1 The base val- 
leyes enjoy a calm in a gentle gale. 1851 Turner Dov. 
Archit. k. 1.6 Vo construct a base-chamber with a fireplace. 

+ b. esp. geographically or topographically. Ods. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 45 He wanne.. base Normandie. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 5 Vhe base Almaignes do call it ‘alsene.’ 
1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 210 Base Egypt watered .. with 
Nilus. @ 1628 F. Grevitte Siducy (1652) 226 They took 
the base Towne .. even to the gates of the High Towne. 

4. Of sounds: Low, not loud ; deep, Bass. 

c1450 Merlin xxviii. 572 He seide in bas voice: I am 
Monevall. ¢3500 Partenay 945 Ful gret mynstracy ; Bothe 
hye and bas instrumentes sondry. 1596 SPeNseR /*. Q. 111. 
ti. so Sad words with hollow voice and bace, Shee to the 
virgin sayd. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 230 His ears 
wer insensible to all sounds below F, marked by the base 
cliff. 

+5. Deep-colourcd, dark. Also adverbially. Obs. 

8533 Ecyot Cast. Helth (1541) 87 Urine base redde, lyke 
to bole armenake. 1586 CoGan Haven Health i. (1636) 8 
That [urine] which is well colored not too high or base. 
(1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. tv. it. 72 Is black so base a hue 2] 

IT. Figurative senses. 

6. Low in the social scale, of lowly condition, 
plebeian ; belonging to the ‘lower orders.” arch. 

1490 Caxton E£neydos xi. 42 They whiche ben borne of 
basse parentage. ¢ 1500 Purtenay 523 If any you demaunde, 
hie other bas, Of yor said lord. 1534 More On the Pas- 
sion Wks. 1289/2 To the keeping of hym from synne..a 
more base estate was better. 1602 FULBECKE Pandectes 47 
Hauing singled the most noble, did kill the baser prisoners. 
1741-3 Wescey Jrnd. (1749) 42 Many of the baser people 
would fain have interrupted. 

tb. Zo bring base: to bring low. Obs. 

¢1430 Lyoc. Bochas v. xi. (1554) 130 b, The noblesse of 
Grece was brought baas. @1§28 SKELTON /mnage Hyfocr. 
11, 430 This were a hevy case To se you brought so base To 
play without a place. 1550 Scot. Poents 16th C. (1801) HI. 
tgs Quhen say weill at sumtimes sall be brought base, Do 
weill sall triumph in euery place. 


7. Illegitimate, bastard. ? Ods. exc. in BASE-BORN. 

1570-87 HoutnsHeD Scot. Chron. (1806) Il. 430 His base 
brother, Robert Maxwell. 1601 F. Gopwin fs. Eng. 189 
In his youth he was wantonly giuen, and gate a base 
daughter. 1695 Kennett Per. Antig. ix. 124 Jeffery the 
Kings base son. 1755 in MWesley'’s Wks. (1872) II}. 342 
Their wretched Minister told them.. that ‘John Wesley 
was expelled the College for a base child.’ 

8. Low in natural rank, or in the scale of creation. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1324/1 A thing of more 
base nature then was the thing that was wont to be sacri- 
ficed to forefigure it. 1600 Suaxs. 4. 3”. Z. in. ii. 69 Ciuet 
is of a baser birth then Tarre, the verie vncleanly fluxe of a 
Cat. 1680 H. More Afpocal. Apoc, 127 Vhe Wafer may 
happen to be eaten by base Vermine, such as Rats. 19775 
Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 369 Providence has given 
to every animal, however base .. a consciousness of this 
want [of food], 1853 Kincstey //yfatia iv. 43 She might 
sacrifice the base body, and ennoble the sou! by the self- 
sacrifice. 

9. Low in the moral scale; without dignity of 
sentiment ; reprehensibly cowardly or selfish, des- 
picably mean; opposed to digh-minded: a. of 


persons. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 //ew. £7, 1. i. 178 Base, fearefull, and de- 
spayring Henry. 1675 Drvpex Aurenyz.t. i. 248 Hast thou 
been never base? Did Love ne'er bend Thy frailer Virtue, 
to betray thy Friend? 1773 Funius Lett. xlix. 253, 1..call 
you the meanest and basest fellow in the kingdom. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 98 He offered Rochester a simple 
choice, to pronounce the Bishop guilty, or to quit the Trea- 
sury. Rochester was base enough to yield. 

b. of actions, habits, thoughts, etc. 

@ 1535 More Ji’ks. 361(R.) Such a base foule fleshly liuing. 
1583 STANVHURST “2vezs 1. (Arb.) 24 On with a fresh cour- 
radze, and bace thoghts fearful abandon. 1614 Raceicn 
Hist. World v. vi. § 6 1.632 A most base piece of flatterie. 
1780 Burne Let. 7. Burgh Wks. 1X. 250 A market-overt 
for legalizing a base traffick of Votes and Pensions, 1852 
McCuttocu 7a.ration 1. iv. 121 Their most upright deci- 
sions may be .. ascribed to the basest motives. 

10. Befitting an inferior person or thing; de- 
graded or degrading, unworthy, menial. 

1594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. wu, The guttes and 
other partes of baser seruice. 1602 Suaxs. Han. v. i. 223 
To what base vses we may returne Horatio. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist. Turks (1621) 106 Better fitted for merchandize and 
other base occupations than for Chivalrie. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr, N. T. Luke xv. 15 Foolish sinners will submit to 
the basest servitude, and be attendants of swine. 

ll. Law. Servile, as opposed to free. Base 
tenure, estate, or fees orig. tenure, not by ‘ free’ 
or military service, but by dase service, such as a 
‘villain’ owed to his lord; /afer, since this was 
tenure at the mere will of the lord, applied to 
such tenure in fee simple as may detcrmine on the 
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fulfilment of a contingent qualification or limita- 
tion. So dase-tenant, Sec also BAsE-couRr. 

1523 Fitzuers. Suez. 14 These maner of copye holders 
haue an estate of enherytaunce, after the custome of the 
maner, yet haue they no franke tenement .. and therfore 
they be called tenantes of base tenure. 1607 CoweLt /9 
terpr. s.v., Base tenants be they which do to their lords 
villeinous service. 1741 T. Rouwtnson Gavelkind v.45 As 
well to free Socage as base. 1768 Bracxstoxe Comm. 11. 
6x Base services .. as to plough the lord's land, to make his 
hedges. 1849 Macautay //ist. Jing, HH. 589 English liberty 
would thenceforth be held by a base'tenure. It would be, 
not, as heretofore, an immemorial inheritance. 1876 Dicsv 
Real Prop. iv.§ 3.189 An estate in fee which was thus liable 
to be defeated was called in later times a base fee. 

+12. Of price: Low, cheap. Ods. rare. 

1s99 Haxtuvt Voy. El. 164 As base prices as is possible. 
lotd, 239 They.. sell them at most vile and base prices. 

15. Of interior quality; mean, paltry, common, 
poor, shabby. 

1561 I. Norton Cadzin’s /st. i.274 He may yet sustaine 
his body with bacer foode. 1576 LamparvE Peramd. Kent 
(1826)157 ‘This old house .. may now seeme but a base Barn 
in your cic. 1607 Rowtanps Diog. Lanuth. 5 Base is thy 
attyre, as thrid-bare in thy apparel as my Gowne. 1785 
Cowrer ask t. so The rest..content With base materials, 
sat on well-tann’d hides. 1849 Ruskin Sez. Lamps vi. § 13. 
180 The cheapest and basest imitation which can escape 
detection. . 

b. Of language: Not classical, debased. 

1549 Otpbe Lrasm. Par. Thess. Ded., A translacion of 
basse kinde of thenglishe phrass. 1591 Spenser J/. H udbberad 
44 Base is the style, and matter nieane withall. a 1661 
Fuccer (in Webster), Base Latin. J/od. ‘Of very base 
Latinity.’ 

14. Of comparatively little value, worthlcss. 
Base metals: those not classed as zob/e or precious. 

1607 SHAKS. Ti#0n 111. iii. 6 They haue all bin touch’d, and 
found Base-Mettle. 1613 Str H. Fincu Law (1636) 23 A 
base Myne where there is Ore, shall be the Kings for the 
worthinesse of the Ore. 1684 Contemp. State Manu. i. (1599 
133 All Temporal things are in themselves little and hass. 
1702 Appison Dial. Medals iit. 145 Coins .. made of your 
baser sorts of metal. 1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., Base 
metals, See Noble metals, 

15. Alloyed with less valuable metal; debased, 
counterfeit. 

@ 1§28 SKELTON Vox de des vin. vi. 9 The coyne yt is so 
scante..But even as muchto base. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Argent, 
Silver .. twelue grains baser than Argent le Roy. 1725 
Swirt Wood the Fronm. Wks. 1755 IV. t. 66 They ceavelia 
his pockets on the place, And found his copper all was base. 
1855 Macaucay //rst. Eng. ttt. 215 Persons who refused 
the base money were arrested. 

16. Comb. a. adverbially with pa. pple., as in 
base-begeed, -begot, -bred, BASE-BORN; also dase- 
like adj., seeming base. b. parasynthetic deriv., 
as base-hearted, -mettled, -spirited, -witted, BAsk- 
MINDED; and deriv. from these, as dase-heartedly, 
base-spiritedness. 

@. 1579 Spenser Steph. Cal. To Bk., If that any aske 
thy name, Say, thou wert base-begot. 1600 Gowrie's 
Conspir, in Hart. Misc. (1793) 190 Recountred a base-like 
fellow, vnknowne to him. 1609 Dantet Civ. War (1717 
Il. 22 Prolongs this not long base-begg’d Breath. 1616 
Pasguil & Kath. w. 120 Whose verie eyes will blaze His 
base-bred spirit. 

b. 1547 Latimer Serm. § Reo, (1845) 422 Every silly 
soul and base-witted man. a@ 1683 Otpuam ks. & Kev. 
(1685) 10 To rein, and curb base-mettled Hereticks. 1743 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VEL. Ixxxi. 338 His generous 
confessions taken for a mark of base-spiritedness. 1843 
Cartyte Past & Pr. 391 Thy stupidities and grovelling 
baseheartedness. ; 

B. quasi-adv.; cf. ‘high and low’; OF. e haut 
et en bas completely. See also A 6. 

c1geo Partenay 927 Ther fair chapel .. Wel apparailled it 
was, hie and bas. 

C. adsol, quasi-sb. Cf. Bast 56,2 

+1. Bastard. Obs. 

1sg1 7 voud, Raignue A. John (1611)18 Base to a King addes 
title of more State, Than Knights begotten, though legitimate. 
1602 Parish Reg. Roxwell, Essex 8 June, Agnes, the base 
of Maudlin Wonner. 1624 /d2¢. 18 July, Richardus, the 
base of Dominici Godstret. 

+2. Bastardy. Obs. (? error for bast.) 

1611 Sree “ist. Gt. B.tx. xviii, Children .. begot in base. 

+ Base, v.1 Obs.; also 4-5 besse, 6 baisse, 
baas. [partly aphetic f. ABAsE v.; partly a. F. 
batsse-r \ =Pr. batssar :—late L. bassd-re, f. bassus: 
see BASE @.), whence the frequent 16th c. form 
baisse.] 

1. To lower; to bring, cast, or lay down. 

¢ 4375 Barsour Bruce iv. 94 Sum best, sum woundyt, sum 
als slayne. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 343 They could not 
once base their Pikes, nor fight. 1592 Wvrtey Armorie 50 
Sir Eustace .. Did baisse his gleaue. 1600 Hottaxp Lit 
XLV. xix. 1213 To base at the feet of .. his conquerour, the 
crowne.. which he came unjustly by. 

2. To lower in rank, condition, or character ; to 
debase, humble, depose, degrade. 

1538 Poe in Strype £ccd. Wem. |. ii. Inxniii. 217 Long 
continuance in other studies, that baseth the mind. 1589 
Vyrr. Mag. Warwick xii, That plaaste and baaste his 
soverayne so oft. 1626 Breton Fantasticks :1357) 323 Love 
..weakneth strength, and baseth Honour. 

3. To lessen in amount or value, depreciate ; to 


debase metals’. 

1581 W. StarForD Z.rant. Compl. ii. (1876) 49 By basing 
the estimacion of wooll & felles. «1626 Bacox J. Metals, 
which we cannot base. 
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Base (béis), v.2; in © bace. [f. Base 56,1] 

1. ¢rans. To make, lay, or form a foundation for. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Brennus xl, By bloudshed they doe 
founde, bace, builde, and prop their state. 1 J. Bartow 
Columb. 1. 514 Long toils ,. Must base the fabric of so vast 
athrone. 1878 G, Macponatp PAantastes vi. 94 Great roots 
based the tree-columns. , . 

2. To place on or ufon a foundation or logical 
basis; to found, establish securely, secure. (So 


mod.F. daser.) 

1841 Myers Cath, Th. iv. § 12. 247 The foundations on 
which any moral judgement .. can Le based. 1868 RocERs 
Pol. Econ. iv 46 Vhese {[bank-]notes were based on gold. 
1878 Horrs Princ. Relig. iii. 13 Upon this great truth of 
His eternal goodness and mercy we base all our hopes, 

+ Base, v.3 Obs. rare. [f Base 56.2) wtr. 
To mun at, or as at, prisoner's base. 

1589 Warner 42, Eng. Prose Addit. (1612) 341 With 
Bacing on foote and on horsbacke, a sport lately vsed of our 
English youthes. 1614 CuapmMan Odyss.x. 527 Yong heiffers 
.. all so spritely given .. about Bace by the dams. 

Base-ball (b2is,b9l). [f. Base sd.115.] The 
national field-game of the United States, a more 
elaborate variety of the English ‘rounders,’ played 
by two sides of nine each; so called from the 
‘bases’ or bounds (usually four in number) which 
mark the circuit to be taken by each player of the 
in-side after striking the ball. Also, the ball used 
in the game. 

c181g Muss Austen .Vorthang. Aé. i. (1848) 3 It was not 
very wonderful that Catherine .. should prefer cricket, base 
ball..to books, 1870 Emerson Soc. § So/it. x. 209 Amiable 
boys, who had never encountered any rougher play than a 
base-ball match. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 106/2 An oval 
ball .. a little larger than a base-ball. 

Base-born (béi's,bgin), a. [f Basra. 6, 7, 16.] 

1. Of low or humble birth, plebeian. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, V/, 1. viil. 49 Better ten-thousand 
hase-borne Cades miscarry, 1741 RicHARDSON /amela 
(1824) I.95 That a gentleman of your rank in life should stoop 
.. to the base-born Pamela. 184§ Disrae.i Sydz/ (1863) 153 
Very often the baseborn change their liveries for coronets. 

2. fig. Of base origin or nature. 

19: SPENSER Teares Muses 392 Such high conceipt of 
that celestiall fire, The base-borne brood of Blindnes cannot 
gesse. 1852 Tupper Prov. Philos. 179 A base-born mirth, 
springing out of carelessness and folly 

3. Illegitimate, born out of wedlock. 

1648 Featty Dippers Dipi 51 (T.) Neither doth holy imply 
no bastard; for some holy men have been base-born. 1851 
Kinestey Veast xi. 203 Our daughters with base-born 
babies Have wandered away in their shame, _ ; 

B. quasi-sé. One of humble or illegitimate birth. 

1605 Parish Reg. Romford, Essex 11 Aug., George, the 
base-borne of one of my Ladye Coke’s servants, 1879 E. 
Arnotp Lt, Asfa 195 Huts where the base-born dwelt. 

Base-court (béis,koeit), Also 5-6 basse- 
courte, 7-9 bass-court. [f. Bask a. 3 + Court; 
in sense 1 directly from 1sthe. F. dasse-court (OF. 
basse-corl, -curt, mod.F. basse-cour).]} 

1. The lower or outer court of a castle or man- 
sion, occupied by the servants; the court in the 
rear of a farm-house, containing the out- buildings. 

1491 Caxton Four Sons ill. (1885) 98 Reynawde .. sawe 
that the basse-courte of the castell brenned. 1575 CHuRcH- 
yvARD Chipfes (1817183 Thei laye under the rampire of the 
base courte, and slue sondrie of our soldiours. 1616 SurFL 
& Markn. Countr. Farnt 38 [The farmer's wife] is tyed to 
inatters within the House and base Court. 1759 B. Martin 
Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. 212 Bass-Courts for Officers and Ser- 
vants. 1821 Scott Aexiiw. xxv, The large base-court or 
outer-yard of the noble Castle. 

2. An inferior court of justice, one that is not 
a court of record; ¢.g. a court baron. 

1542 3 Act. 34-5 Hen. VII/, xxvii. § 82 The returne of a 
write of false iudgement, out of a base court, before the 
sayde Iustices. 1757 Burke dAéridgm. Eng. Hist, Wks. 
X. 438 The original manner of granting feudal property, 
and something like it is still practised in our base-courts. 

+ Based, #//. a.1 Obs. Also 6 baissed. [f. 
BasE v.1+-Ep. Cf. F. bazssé.] Lowered. 

1sgz WyrLEY A rmorie 103 With baissed launce the knights 
approch amaine. 

Based (béist), f7. 2.2 [f. Base 5b.1 + -ED 2.) 
Having or standing on a base, esp. in comb., as 
broad-based; spec. in Crysiallog. (see quot.) 

1610 SHaks. Jef, v. i. 46 The strong bass’d promontorie 
Haue I made shake. Hay R. Jameson Charac. Min. 197 
3ased, when the primitive form is either a double pyramid, 
or a rhomboid, in which the summits are intercepted by 
planes perpendicular to the axis, which take the place of 
terminal planes. [based sulphur... is a double four-sided 
pyramid, truncated on the extremities, ; 

+ Based, ///. 2.3 Obds.: in 6 bassed. [f. BasE 
5b.3 +-ED2.] Wearing or furnished with ‘bases.’ 

1548 Hatt Chron. [en, VI/1, an. 6 (R.) The Duke of 
Burbones bende was apparelled and bassed in lawny veluet. 
1577 HoLinsHeD Chron. ILI. 834/1 Bassed in tawnie velvet. 

+ Base-dance. Ods. [a. F. basse dance] A 
term formerly applied to dances in slow time (e.¢. 
the minuet), which consist of gliding motions and 
stately posing, the feet being but little raised from 
the ground. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xlvi, Musyke .. Dyvers 
hase daunces moost swetely dyd playe. 1§21 1n Lancham's 
Let. (1871) Pref. 160 For to daunce ony bace daunce there 
behoueth .iiii. paces ..syngle, double: repryse, & braule. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Base dansis, pauans, galzardis. 
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Basedow’s disease: see BRONCHOCELE, 

+ Basel. Ods. The alleged name according to 
Holinshed (and copyists down to the present day) 
of certain pieces of money abrogated by Henry II., 
of which numismatists have no knowledge. (Prob. 
Holinshed’s error for Baseliizg, in sense of ‘base 
piece’: cf. se/vcrling, etc.) 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. III. 67/1 The same yeare [1158] 
also the King altered his coine, abrogating certeine peeces 
called basels. [./arg. note in Rolls ed. Matt. Paris I. 309 
from one MS. ‘ Moneta tunc reprobata Basefing dicebatur.’} 

+ Ba‘selard. Os. Forms: 4-6 baselarde, 
baslard(e, 5 basulard, 6 baslaerd bazelarde, 
7 basiliard, 4-8 baselard. fa, AF. baselard(e 
(Act 12 Richard II), OF. dasalar7 (med.L. bas- 
stlardus); perh, from same source as OF. dase- 
laire, bazelaire, badelaire, probably a derivative of 
late L. badtle, badtllus a bill-hook (P. Meyer) ; the 
zs (s) for ¢ being of Provengal origin. In daselard 
the suffix is evidently -aRD augmentative.] A spe- 
cies of dagger or hanger, usually worn at the girdle. 

1377 Lanct. /. P/. B. ut. 303 Alle pat berep baslarde, 
brode swerde or launce. 1450 Myrc 48 Baselard ny bawd- 
ryke were thou non. 1460 CapGRave Chron, 125 Sodeynly 
with a scharp basulard he smet the Kyng among the 
boweles. cx1se0 in Rigor Ch, Acts 303 Cum gladiis voca- 
tis hyngers vel baselardys. rs93 Stow Su7v, xxiv. (1603) 
221 Drew his basiliard. 1602 in Southey’s Coms.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 338 Two baslaerd swords, the blades to be one 
yard and half a quarter of length. 1788 New Lond. A/ag. 
150 The Mayor, drawing his baselard, grievously wounded 
Wat [Tyler] in the neck. 

Baseless (béislés), a. [f. Base s6.1=-.ess.] 
Without base or foundation, groundless, 

1610 SHaks. 7evtp. 1. i. 151 The baselesse fabricke of this 
vision, 18:5 SouTHEY Roderick xvu. 181 A baseless faith. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. v. § 6 (1882) 261 No claim could 
have been more utterly baseless, 

b. in reference to military tactics ; cf. BASE 5.1 16. 

1862 Heirs Organiz. Daily Life 79 Occasionally, baseless 
operations have effected great results in war. 

Ba‘selessness. [f. prec. +-NESs.] The qual- 
ity of being baseless; groundlessness. 

1850 WuippLr Ess. & Rev. 1. 315 To show the baselessness 
of the objections to his writings, 1864 Pusey Daniel 395 
The baselessness of the imputation. 

+ Ba‘seling. Oés. rare—'. [f. Basra. + -LING ; 
cf. BASEL.] A base creature. 

1618 Barnevelt’s A pol. B iii}, They should bee ranked in 
the number of double-harted baselings f 

| Basella (basel4). [mod.L., ?dim. of L. basés 
base.] A genus of climbing plants (N.O. Chezo- 
fodiacex), with smooth fleshy leaves, known as 
the Malabar Nightshade. 

1761 MILLER Gard. Kal. (1775) 24 Plants in the Green- 
House [in January].. Basellain fruit. 1830 LixnpLey Wat. 
Syst. Bot. 167 Some of these are used as potherbs; as 
Basella, Spinage. 

Basely (bé''sli), adv. [f. Basr a.+-Ly*.] 

+1. In a low position, low down, Oés. 

c1g00 Partenay 1216 Sauyng pat on ey had he more basly 
Then pat other. 

+2. Ina low tone, softly, quietly. Oés. 

1s6z2 J. HEywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 216 Talke thou 
basely, talke thou boldely. 1577 Der Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 
365, I hear .. a whistling very basely. _ 

3. In humble rank of life; illegitimately. ? Ods. 

1583 STANYHURST Zveis u. (Arb.) 61 Baselye Neoptole- 
mus was borne. 1631 GoucE God's Arrows 11.11. 185 Com- 
monly such as are basely borne. . are of ill disposition. 

4. With contemptible cowardice, treachery, cr 
meanness; dishonourably, disingenuously. 

?cexsso Robin Hood (Ritson) ix. 92 Beshrew thy heart, 
said Little John, Thou basely dost begin. 1656 CowLry 
Davideis u. Wks. 1710 I. 342 Some basely die, and some 
more basely yield. 1872 Yeats Growth Commt. 122 The 
King of Portugal basely betrayed Colombus. 

+5. At small value or esteem, meanly; cheaply. 

1684 Powet Léoyd'’s Cambria 210 Sonnes were not baselie 
esteemd. 1620 VENNER Va Recta iii. 52 Them that desire 
to look big, and to liue basely. 1651 Witmie tr. Prisnrose’s 
Pop. Err. w. 197 Those of Galens method .. they basely 
account of, and contemne. 2 

Basement (bzismént). Also 8 bassment. [f. 
Base sd.) or v.2+-MENT ; cf. F. soubassement.] 

1. The lowest or fundamental portion of a struc- 
ture. asement-membrane: a fine transparent 
layer lying between the epithelium and the fibro- 
vascular layer of mucous membranes. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. Cont. 7 Establishing a solid 
Basement of Wood, 1843 J. Porttock Geol. 97 The.. 
augitic rock which forms the basement of the promontory. 
1847 Topp Cycl, Anat. & Phys. III. 751/1 The cell-germs 
contained in this basement-meinbrane. 

2. fig. Groundwork ; a#/rzb, = fundamental. 

1818 Hattam JZid, Ages u. i, That Great Charter, the 
basement, at least, if not the foundation of our free constitu- 
tion. 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. iii. (1867) 55 This belief con- 
stitutes the basement-principle of all religion. i 

3. sfec. The lowest storey (not a cellar) of a build- 
ing, esp. when sunk below the general ground level. 

1730 A. Gorvon Maffe?'s Amphith. 389 There is a small 
Basement .. under the lower Pilasters. 1823 Scort in Lock- 
hart (1839) VII. 204 ‘The under or sunk story— basement the 
learned call it. 

b. attrib, 1766 Exticx Lond. 1V. 360 The bassment story 
is very massy. 1865 Dickens Afut. #7. iv. 22 Down stairs 
toa little basement front door 
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4. The action of basing ; the state of being based ; 
cf. debasement. 

1836 G. Faser 4x /uguiry, etc. 579 Evinced by its actual 

basement upon the unhallowed principle, that nations, as 
such, uught, etc, 
_Ba‘se-minded, a. [f. Basra. 9, 16.) Hav- 
ing a base mind; = Base a. 9. Hence Base- 
mindedly = BasELyY 4; Base - mindedness = 
BaSENESS 4. 

1586 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 225 III. 23, I am not 
so baceminded that feare of any livinge .. prince shoulde 
make me afrayde, 1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 62 Base- 
minded Jewes, with acclamations, affirmed Herod Agrippa 
-.a Deitie. 1792 Chron. in dun. Reg. 4/1 To deter base- 
minded persons from such shocking enormities. 

b. 1599 SAnpys Exrope Spec. (1632) 160 A timorous base 
mindednesse and abjectnesse. 1627 Be. HALL Heav. upon 
Earth iv. 76 Yo whom repentance seemes base-mindednesse. 

Basence, obs. form of BEZANT. 

Baseness (béi'snés). [f BAsE a.+-NEsS.] 

+1. Lowness or feebleness in sound ; deepness in 
tone. Ods.; cf. Bassness. : 

1609 Biste (Douay) Eccles. xii. 4 The baseness of the 
grinders voice. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 184 The Baseness or 
Trebleness of Tones. 

2. Low birth or rank, lowly or mean estate, low- 
liness ; a trait or characteristic of low rank (ods.). 

1ssz_ Hutoet, Basenes of bloude or ignobilitie. 1563 
Homulies 1. xxt. 1. (1859) 554 As the Majesty of heavenly 
things may by the basenesse of earthly things be shadowed. 
1602 SHaks. /anz. v.1i. 34, I ence did hold it.. A basenesse 
to write faire. 1615 T. Apams Christ's Star Wks. 1871 II. 
7 God did ever so strangely qualify the baseness of Christ, 
1850 Tennyson /u J/em. |x, He mixing with his proper 
sphere, She finds the baseness of her lot. 

+3. Illegitimacy of birth, bastardy. Cés. 

1605 Suaks. Lear. it, 10 Why brand they vs With Base? 
With basenes, Bastardie? ; é 

4. Moral turpitude, reprehensible cowardice or 
selfishness, contemptible meanness ; an act or trait 


of this character. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W, u.ii. 21 You stand vpon your honor 
..thou vnconfinable baseness? 1639 Futter Holy War 
v. xv. (1840) 269 Soldiers count it baseness to be thrifty of 
their own healths. 1767 Fuatus Lett. iii. 18, 1 acquit him 
of the baseness of selling Commissions. 1858 Gen, P. THomp- 
son Aud? Alt. I. Ixxii. 240 Having no basenesses of his own 
to prosecute, and therefore under no temptation to pander 
to the basenesses of other people. 

5. Inferior or debased quality. 

1577 Harrison Ave land u. vi. (1877)159 As she seeth cause 
by the goodnesse or basenesse of the hops. 1581 W, STAFFORD 
Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 28 That basenesse of our English 
Coyne. a1745 Swirt (J.) We alledged .. the baseness of 
his metal. 186: Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. i. 4g The world is 
so widely encumbered with forgeries and basenesses. 

Basenet, -ette, variant of BASINET. 

+ Baser. Obs. Also 4 basare. [Etymol. un- 
known.] An executioner. 

¢1375 ? Barbour St. Cristofore 598 Syne to be basare sade 
in hy: Stryk of myne hede, bruthyre dere. — St. Facobus 
239 Fra be baser sancte James gat A pot with vattir, 

+ Ba‘sery. Oés. rare—'. [f. Base a.+-Ry.] 
Base dealing, dishonourable practice. 

1637 Brian Pisse-proph. i. (1679) 2 They will hardly acknow- 
ledge their errours, and relinquish this basery. 

Baset, Basetry: see BASSADE. 

+ Bash, v.1 Os. Forms: 4 baise-n, bayse-n, 
4-6 basshe-n, 5 basche, baysche, 6 bashe, 6-7 
bash, Vorih. 4 baise, 6 base. [Aphetic form of 
ABASH v.] 

1. trans. To destroy the confidence or self-pos- 
session of; to daunt, dismay, discomfit; to dis- 
concert, put out of countenance, abash. 

€1378 (MS. ¢ 1440) Morte Arth. 2857 Rees noghte baiste 
of 30ne boyes, ne of paire bryghte wedis! c1480 Ayug 
& [Hermit 442 in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) 30 Thoff I_be here in 
pore clothing, I am no bayschyd for to bryng Gestys two 
orthre. 15615 Scot. Field 179 in Chetham Misc. 11, Because 
they bashed them at Berwick, that boldeth them the more, 
1894 Carew asso (1881) 104 He made Semblant, as nought 
him could dismay or bash. ; 

2. inir. a. To be daunted or dismayed; to 
quail, lose confidence; to be confounded. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 376 He baldly hym bydez, he bayst 
neuer pe helder, 1382 WyctiF Yosh. ti. 11 Oure herte bas- 
shede, ne spiryt bood in us. ¢14§0 Loneticu Graié xxxvil. 
244 Grettere tempestes .. where offen they bascheden. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 38 Alcander .. strake out one of his 
eyes... Yet for all this Lycurgus never bashed. 

b. To be put out of countenance; to shrink back 
for shame, to be ashamed or abashed. Const. 277f, a¢. 

c1460 Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk, (1868) 161 With 
salt & wyne serue ye hym pe same, boldly & not to basshe. 
1554 Puitrot Z.ram. & Writ, (1842) 303 Their corrupt faces 
bash not to deny the eternal Son of God. 1589 GREENE 
Tullies Loue Wks. 1882 VII. 115 Like Diana when shee 
basht at Acteons presence. 1606 HoLtanp Sxeton. 148 He 
bashed not to kisse hin even in the open Theater, 1610 — 
Camiden’s Brit. (1637) 309 Bash not, but deigne (I pray) to 
be ry Soveraigne Ladie deere. 

Bash (bzf), v7.2 [Chiefly northern; perhaps 
from Scand.; cf. Sw. dasa to baste, whip, flog, 
lash, Da. éaske to beat, strike, cudgel. But pos- 
sibly onomatopoetic, with the 4 of deat, bang, and 

| the termination of dash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, 


ash, sniash, etc.] 
1. To strike with a heavy blow that tends to 
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beat or smash in the surface struck: a. ¢rans. Also 


To bash up (the edge or point of an instrunent). 

1790 A. Witson Pack Wks. 26 Fir'd wi’ indignance | 
turn’d round, And basht wi’ mony a fung The Pack, that 
day. 1834 M. Scorr Crease Widye (1863) 200 ‘The callant 
has.. bashed my neb as saft as pap. 1882 /’ad/ Wall G. 24 
Apr. 2/2 A proposition to ‘smash’ or ‘ bush’ in the tall hats 
aforesaid. ; , : 

b. reff. (of a hen beating her wings in the dust.) 

1643 Bes arm Bks. (1856) 110 ‘The henne .. will alsoe 
bashe her in the dust, and so oftentimes crush thein to death, 

e. absol. or tnir, (with at.) 

1833 M. Scott Jom Cringle xi. (1859) 255 The gun is loaded. 
The negro continued to bash at it with all his might. 

2. The verb-stem is used adyerbially with other 
verbs. Cf. Bane v1 8, 

1833 M. Scott Jom Cringle xviii. (1859) 511 A fine pre- 
served Pine Apple flew bash on Isaac Shingle’s sharp snout. 

Bash, sé. Sc. [f. prec. vb.; cf. Sw. dus whip- 
ping, beating, Da. dask stripe, blow.}] A heavy 
blow that beats or smashes in a surface. 

1805 J. Nicot Poems 1. 36 (Jam.) An’ gae her a desperate 
bash on The chafts. ¢1827 Hoce 7als 1. 17 (J am.) Then, 
giving two or three bashes on the face, he left me. 

+Basha'lic(k. Oés. Also 7 -ique, 8 bassalick. 
[a. Turkish désha/ik, pashaltk jurisdiction of a 
pash@: see next.] Earlier form of PasHauix, the 
district under the jurisdiction of a pasha. 

1682 WHELER Journ, Greece ur. 238 It .. remaineth yet a 
Bashalique, although of late governed by a Deputy. 1703 
MAuNDRELL Yourn, Ferus. (1726) 5 A Woody Mountainous 
Country, which ends the Bashalick of Aleppo. 

Bashaw (ba{6:). Forms: 6 bassawe, -shawe, 
-cha, (bassat, basso), 6-7 bassi, 6-S bassa, 
basha, 7 bashawe, bassaw, -shaw, -char, bacha, 
9 bashe, 7- bashaw. [a. Turkish éds/q, variant of 
pashd, prob. f, dash head, the Old Turkish not dis- 
tinguishing / and 4 (Prof. Rieu): see Pasa. The 
earliest English form came indirectly through 
med.L. and It. dassa (later It. dascid) ; other spell- 
ings represent 16-17th c. F. dachat, mod.¥. bacha, 
pacha.} 

1. The earlier form of the Turkish title PASHA. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1218/2 His Bas- 
sawes .. surmount verye farre aboue any christen estate. 
1548 Hatt Chrow, (1829) 771 The Turke loste foure score 
1000 men as one of his Bassates did afterwarde confesse. 
1601 R, Jounson Avngid. & Comiuw. 49 The Bassas .. as it 
were Harpies, sucke the verye bloud of the people. 1602 
Warner Add. Exg. x. lvii. 252 His Bands of Janizaries .. 
He out of these his Captaines, and his Bassies doth elect. 
1678 Butter //ud. 11.111, 306 Or else their Sultan-Populaces 
Stull strangle all their routed Bassa’s. 1693 Alem. Teckely 
iv. 15 He created Vizier Isinal Bacha. 1695 Motreux S¢. 
Olon's Morocco xx A Captain, to whom they give the Title 
of Baschar. 1743 Fiecpine ¥. + rdd in. vii. (762) 322 He ad- 
dressed me with all the insolence of a basha to a Circassian 
slave. 1860 Motrey Nether/. (1868) I. iii. 79, I will offer 
service to one of the Turk’s bashaws. 

e. Bashaw of two or three tatv: : one of lower or 
higher rank, as indicated by the number of horse- 
tails borne on his standard. 

1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I]. xin. ii. 295 He was appointed 
basha of three tails. 1798 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Zales of 
Hoy Wks. 1812 1V. 422 He would fly to Constantinople, 
hang up a bashaw of three tails. 

2. fig. A grandee ; a haughty, imperious man. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 85 The diuels chiefe Basso, 
Ambition. a 1670 Hacker Aép, Williams 1. 82 In every 
society of men there will be some Bashawes, who presume 
that there are many rules of law from which they should be 
exempted. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Willfams 16 The young 
men .. looked up to this insolent bashaw with timid respect. 
1872 Geo. Eviot MWiddlem. lili. (1873) 185 You've taken to 
being a nob, buying land, being a country bashaw ! 

Bashaw'ism. [see -1sM.] The imperiousness 
or haughty tyranny of a bashaw. 

1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley 11. v. 146 Exercising a truly 
manly degree of embryo bashawism over his younger sister, 

Bashaw'ship. [f. as prec.+-suip.] a. The 
jurisdiction or office of a bashaw. b. jig. Dignity 
or demeanour of a bashaw. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2252/6 To be paid yearly during his 
Bassawship. 1701 Grew Cos, Sacra w.vi. $15 (L.) At this 
day it [Egypt] is no better than a bashawship, under the 
Grand Signior, 1882 H. Merivace Faacit of B. 1.1. xiv. 
237 Mr. Fairfield’s angry airs of Bashawship. 

+Bashed, ///. a. Obs. [f. Basu v.1+-rp.] 
Abashed, disconcerted, dismayed. 

¢ 1440 [seenext], 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtias 156 (R.) Cebal- 
linus witha bashed countenance . . reported all those thinges. 
1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 94 Sometimes her basht eye seemes 
by shame controld. 


+ Ba‘shedness. Ods. 
bashment, bashfulness. 

3440 Partonope 6000 What for shame and basshednes. 

Bashful (be'fful), a. [f. Basu v.1+-rcx; ef. 
also ABaAsH sé., though -/u/ is occasionally added 
to vbs., as in mournful, assistful.] 

+1. Wanting in self-possession, daunted, dis- 
mayed. Ods. 

1§§2 Hutoet Bashfull or amased, attoustus. a 12674 CLa- 
kENDON fist, Reb. 11. vi. 15 Those Forces would.. by their 
success give much courage to his bashful Army. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 39 ? 7 (Duelling was] as great an Impediment 


10 Advancement in the Service, as being bashful in Time of 
Action. 
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[f. prec.+-NESS.]  A- 
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2. Of persons: Shrinking from publicity, shame- 
faced, shy. Sometimes uscd in a good or neutral 
sense = Sensitively modest in demeanour; some- 
times depreciatively = Ixcessively self-conscious, 
embarrassed and ill at case in society, ‘sheepish.’ 

1548 Upatt, etc. Hrasm. Par. Fohku xi. 12 (R.) These 
folke heyng very desirous to sce Jesus. . yet they were bashe- 
full. 1570 Ascnam Scholem. (1863) 42 If a yong jentleman 
.. be bashefull, and will soon blushe, they oat hint a babishe 
and ill brought up thyng. 1624 Cart. Swimm Virginia 1. 
2. Ilis wife and children ..were.. well fauored and very 

ashful. 1764 Gotnsm. raz, 21 Or press the bashful 
stranger to his food. 1781 Cowrer Convers. 347, 1 pity 
bashful nen. 1810 Scotr Lady of L.u. xxiv, Like Summer 
rose, The bashful maiden’s cheek appeared. 

3. Of things, actions, cte.: Characterizing or 
characterized by extreme sensitivencss or modesty. 

1595 Srenser /¥As.(Grosart) 1V. 122 [His face with bashfull 
blood did flame. 1610 Suaks. Temp. .i. 81 Hence bashfull 
cunning, And prompt me plaine and holy innocence. @1711 
Ken //ymuotheo Wks. 1721 11. 313 Naked they walk'd, 
but had no bashful sense, 1816 Sovrney /oet's Pilger. 
Proem 10 With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, Soliciting 
again the wish’d caress. 

+4. Exciting a feeling of shame. Oés. 

15s9 Alirr. Mag. 59 (V.) A woman yet must blush when 
bashful is the case, ‘hough truth bid tell the story as it fell. 

Ba‘shfully, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 

+1, Without sclf-possession; with misgiving or 
dismay. Oés. 

1§§2 Hutoet, Bashfullye or inamase, attonrte. 1675 Hobpes 
Odyssey (2677) 382 He went not to the battle bashfully. 

. Ina shy or shamefaced manner; cf. BASHFUL 2. 
1ssz Hucoet, Bashfullye or wyth shamefastnes, padr- 
bunde, 1651 DaveNant Gondié. 1. vi. (R.) Here the check'd 
Sun his universal face Stops bashfully, and will no entrance 
inake. 1832 Ht. Martineau £dla of Gar, vi. 7o Angus 
looked down as bashfully as if he had never scen the world. 


Ba‘shfulmess. [f. as prec. + NESS.] 


tl. Bashfulness of: a timid or reverential shrink- 


ing back from (something). Oés. 

1534 WHITTINTON Tudlyes Offyces 1. (1540) 42 One parte of 
honesty .. in the which is a basshfulnes of dishonesty. 1674 
N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Yo Rdr., Led by sucha clue of 
understanding, and softened by such a bashfulness of know- 
ledge, that we may be wise and awful both in one. 

2. The quality of being BAasHFuL (see sense 2). 

1539 TavERNER Lrasm. Prov. (1552) 26 Cast awaye bash- 
fulness where nede constrayneth. 1590 SHaks. Mids. NV. in. 
ii. 286 Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, No touch 
of bashfulnesse? 1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 244 
II]. 80 Awaye with chyldishe bashefullnes. 1792 Mary 
Wottstonecr. Rights Wom. vii. 275 Modesty is the grace- 
ful calm virtue of maturity; bashfulness, the charm of 
vivacious youth. 1814 Scotr /Vav. xlii, An air of bashful- 
ness, which was in reality the effect of want of habitual in- 
tercourse with the world. 

|| Bashi-bazouk (be:fi,baz/-k). [mod. Turk. ; 
lit. ‘one whose head is turned ’] 

1. A mercenary soldicr belonging to the skir- 
mishing or irregular troops of the Turkish army ; 
notorious for their lawlessness, plundering, and 
savage brutality. Hence Bashi - bazou'kery, 
Bashi-Bazouks collectively, their habits, etc. 

18s9 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 302/1 The Bashi-Bazouks bolted, 
and dashing in amongst the ‘Turkish regulars, put them to 
the rout too. 1861 Miss Breaurort £eyft. Sepul. II. xvii. 
60 Bashi-Bazouk, the generic name given to any of the 
Arabs of this country who attached themselves to the go- 
vernment and fought for pay. 1884 Pad/ Afal/ G. 1 Mar. 
1/2 His government was a system of Bashi-Bazoukery plus 
slave-raiding .. The Bashi-Bazoukery from Brunei ceased to 
trouble the tribes. 

2. fg. An ‘irregular,’ a skirmisher. 

1855 WynTeER Cur. Civiliz. 11. 404 The Bashi-Bazouks of 
private establishments, 1861 Sata 7a. round Clock 33 
Hard-working boys are these juvenile Bashi-Bazouks of the 
newspaper trade. 

+ Ba‘shless, ¢. Ods. [f. Basu v.14 -LEss ; cf. 
bashful.) Unabashed, shameless, unblushing, bold. 

1578 Sipnev Lady of May Wks. (1674) 619 (D.) ‘Com on, 
master school-master, bee not so bashless.. 1597 BReTON 
Abr, Amor. Devises (1879) 4 (D.) Blush now, you bashles 
dames, that vaunt of beautie rare. 

+Bashment. Oés. In4bays-. [Aphctic form 
of ABASHMENT.] Confusion from surprise or sudden 
check ; discomfiture, shame. 

ex3z5 £. E. Allit, P. A. 174 Bot baysment gef myn hert 
abrunt. 1519 Horsman Viele. 48 A mannis mynde is neuer 
more vnstable than in soden chauncis, and soden bashenient. 
1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, (1637) 86 Where to controll 
lesse feare it was, lesse bashment to displease. 

+ Bash-rag. Ods. rare~, 1? Ragamuffin. 

¢1600 J. Davies £.xtasie 95 (D.) Wilt loose thy roiall sole 
prerogatiue, To make vngrateful base Bash-rags lo thriue! 

+ Bashron(e. Ods. ‘A kettle.’ Halliwell. 


1660 Ac? 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Batterie, Bashrons, or 
Kettles, the hundred weight, ixd. 


Bashyle: sce BAsyLe. 

Basi- (bé''si), combining form of Base, Basis, 
forming the first element of many adjs. in Ays., 
in sense of ‘pertaining to, situated at, or forming, 
the base of’ ; e.g. basibranchial, -cranial, -facial, 
-hyal, -occipital, -radial, -rostral,-sphenoid(al, 
-temporal, -vertebral, pertaining to, situated at, or 
forming, the base or posterior part of, the branchial 
arch (in fishes), the skull, the face, the hyoid bone, 
the occiput, the ray or radius, the beak, the 
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sphenoid bone, the temples, the vertebra. “These 
are often used e//fpl.; e.g. the dasthya/ (bone). 

1872 Mivart Anat. 477 The branchial arches are attached 
toa.. series of pieces termed basi-branchials. 1866 [uxiry 
Preh. Rem. Caitlo. 99 Vhe basi cranial line is froin the an- 
terior margin of the Joiusien magnum to the fronto-nasal 
suture. 1863 — .Wan's lace Nat. iii. 149 ‘The basifacial 
axis ..drawn through the axis of the face, between the 
bones called ethioid and vomer. 1849 52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
§& Phys. AV. 1145/2 The basi-lyal is generally elongated pro- 
portionately to the shape of the tongue. /éid. 1322/1 The 
fissure that.. separates the basi-occipital bone from the ex- 
occipitals, 1880 Cagrenten in ¥rvd. Linn. Soc, XV. 208 
‘The basiradial suture is an obtuse angle, 1837 Macoittivray 
Mist. Brit. Birds V1. 643 Its basirostral bristles. 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life 17 The guncuion of the basisphenoid 
to the basioccipital. /é/d. The basitemporals form a second 
floor to the cranium. 1849 52 Vonn Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
Iv. 1410/1 The basi-vertebral veins. ; . 

Basial (bé'zial), a.) [f. L. bast-um kiss + -Aul,] 
Of or pertaining to kissing, osculatory. 

Mod. ‘The basial salutation. ; 

+ Ba‘sial, 2.2 Obs. [f. 1.. édasi-s Base +-aul.] 
= Basan. 

1836 9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 4 Phys. WW. 622/1 The basial part 
of the heart. 1842 E. Witson staat, }’ade M. 489 The .. 
Basial hand, passes directly back wards through the septum, 

Basiate (bé'zi,e't), 7. ?O6s. [f. L. daseat- ppl. 
stem of bastare, f. bdstum kiss.] ‘To kiss. 

1623 in CockERAM. vs 

Basiation (bé!zijé fon). [ad. L. bastation-em, 
f. bastare; see prec. and -ATION.] Kissing. 

1879 G. Merepitn /gorst I. 85 Love that .. scems to the 
scoffing world to go slinking into basiation’s obscurity. 

Basic (bévsik), a. [f. Base 56.14 -1¢.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or forming a base; funda- 
mental, cssential: sfec. in Arch., and in Chem. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 146 The amount of 
heat produced is determined by the basic ingredient. 1849 
Rusxin Sev. Lawips v. 141 Its capital resting .. on its baste 
plinth. 1869 Roscoe Alem. Chem. 67 Basic oxides or bases 
act upon acids to form salts, 1884 //arfer's Mag. Apr. 
770/2 This is Miss Hill's basic principle. 

2. Having the base in excess. a. Chem. (A salt) 
Ilaving the amount of the base atomically greater 
than that of the acid, or excceding in proportion 
that of the related neutral salt. b. J/in. (An 
igneous rock) Ifaving little silica in proportion to 
the amount of lime, potash, magnesia, etc. present. 

1854 ScoFFERN in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 400 The class of 
subsalts is now generally termed hasic salts, because the 
base predominates. 1876 tr. Haguer's Gen. Pathol. 319 
Neutral or basic phosphates of the alkalies. 1877 GREEN 
Phys. Geol. i, § 5. 47 The Poorly Silicated or Basic rocks. 

c. Applied to an improved ‘ Bessemer’ process of 
steel-manufaeture, in which phosphomus is elimi- 
natcd from the pig-iron by the use of non-silicious 
materials (¢..g. limestonc, dolomite, magnesia) for 
the lining of the converters, and for introduction 
in the course of the ‘ blow’; hence also applied to 
the stecl thus produced, etc. 

1880 Roserts /utrod. Lect. Metallurgy 20 The practical 
application of basic linings in the Bessemer converter. 1883 
Birmghm, Weekly Post 18 Aug. 8/2 Basic steel and ingot 
iron, made from phosphoric pig. 

See also MoNOBASIC, BiBAsic, TRIBASIC. 

Basicerite (be'sisérait). Anim. Phys. [f. Gr. 
Baot-s base + xép-as horn, antenna+-ITE.] The 
second segment of the antenna of an Arthropod, 
reckoning from the head. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An, vi. 314 A basicerite, to the 
outer portion of which a flattened plate .. is articulated. 

Basicity (be'sisiti). Chem. [f. Basic a. + -1Ty.] 
The power of combining with bases possessed by 
an acid, dependent on the number of atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by a metal which are con- 
tained in it ; thus nitric acid (I1NO,) is monobasic, 
phosphoric acid (H, PO,) is tribasic. 

1849 Liebig§ Kopp's Rep. Progr. Chem. 1. 469 The capacity 
of saturation or the basicity B ofa compound. 1883 Muir 
Lleroes of Sc. V. 23 Graham .. added to science the concep- 
tion of acids of ditferent basicity. 

Basidiospore (basi‘dio;spoe1). Bov. 
+SPORE.] <A spore borne at the extremity of a 
basidium. Hence Basidiosporous a. 

_ 1859 Toop Cycl. Anat, : Phys. V. 232/1 ‘The basidiospore 
is distinguished from all the other acrogenous forms. /é:d. 
224/2 Basidiosporous Fungi. 

|| Basidium (biasi-di#m). [mod L., f. Gr. Bacis, 
base +-1d:0v dim. ending.}] Name given to the 
cells of the fructification in some fungi, which form 
the ‘gills,’ and bear the spores. 

1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 778 The spores are arranged 
on this hymenium in clusters of four, each group being 
attached tothe points of a small body, rounded below, which 
is called the basidium. 1861 H. Macmitian Footn, Page 
Nat. 214 Each of the gills .. is found to consist of a number 
of elongated cells called basidia. 

Basifier (bé'sifei,a). 
That which basifies. 1847 in Cratc. ; 

Basifixed (bé'sifikst), a. Ao’. [f. L. dasi-s 
Base + Fixep.] Attached by the base or lower end. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 85 Genista.. Anthers .. long 
and basifixed. ’ 

(f L. éasr-s 
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[f. Basiry + -ER}.] 


BASIFY. 


3ASE 5b.1 + -fug-ws fleeing +-ALl.] Tending away |! 


from the base. Sasifugal growth: that which 
begins at the apex (of a leaf, etc.), and proceeds 
in a direction away from the base. Basi-fugally, 
adv., in a basifugal manner. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 138 Two extreme cases 
may therefore be distinguished in leaves..the predomin- 
antky basifugal or apical, and the predominantly basal 
growth. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 170 Lateral members usually 
arise on their common axial structure in acropetal or basi- 
fugal order. /déd. 448 The leaves grow. . basifugally. 

Basify (bétsifoi), v. [f. L. das7-s Base s6.1+ 
-ry.] ‘To convert into a salitiable base.’ Craig. 

|| Basigynium (béisidzi-nidm). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Bagci-s base +-yury-4 female + -1UM, repr. Gr. 
dim, -tov.] The pedicel or stalk bearing the ovary. 

1880 Gray Bot. (ext-bk. 398 Basigynium, synonym of 
Carpophore or Thecaphore. 

Basil! (bezil), Herb. Forms: § (basilicon), 
basile, 6 basyle, -yll, bazil, bassel, 6-7 basill, 
6- basil. fa. OF. basile, ad. L. bastlisca, f. 
basiliscus BASILISK: the Gr. name of the plant was 
Baoihtxdy ‘royal,’ whence the botanical specific 
name bas7/icum, perhaps because the herb was used 
‘insome royal unguent, bath, or medicine’ (Prior). 
In Lat. this seems to have been confused with 
basiliscus, on the supposition that it was an 
antidote to the basilisk’s venom: in OF., faszle, 
basilicog, basiligue, and in mod.F., dasilic are ap- 
plied both to the serpent and the plant.] 

L. Popular name of a genus (Ocymum, N.O. 
Labiate) of aromatic, shrubby plants, with flowers 
arranged in whorled racemes, widely dispersed in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries. The best- 
known species are the culinary herbs, Common or 
Sweet Basil (0. bas/licum) and Bush or Lesser 
Basil (O. 72720), the leaves of which are used 
for seasoning soups and made dishes. 

{c14z20 Padlad. on Husb, u. 201 Basilicon, radish and rucul 
stronge.] 1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, Violettys, rose- 
marynes, majorons, gylofres, basiles. 1562 TURNER //erbal 
un. 66a, Basil ..is good for the stryking ofase dragon. 1573 
Tusser //usé. xlii. (1878) 95 Bassel, fine and busht, sowe in 
May. 1586 Cocan Haven Health xxxvi. (1612) 50 A certaine 
Italian, by often smelling to Basill, had a Scorpion bred in 
his braine. 1627 H. Burton Batting Pofe's Bull Ep. Ded. 
26 Basil (the Embleme of the Throne established by mercy) 
which being gently stroked on the hand, yeelds a pleasant 
smell, but crushed hard vpon it, vnsauory. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. sx.Sallet, Basilimparts a grateful Flavour if not 
toostrong. 1861 DeLAmer Kitch. Gard. 122 Sweet basil . . is, 
as its name imports, one of the royalties among sweet herbs. 

2. Used as a book-name for other plants: e. g. 
Wild Basil (Calamintha Acinos, Lyte, C. Clizo- 
podium, Benth.), Field or Cow Basil (Safonxarza 
Vaccarta, Lyte); also Basil-balm, -thyme (Ca/a- 
mintha Acinos). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 239 Wilde Basill hath square hearie 
stemmes, beset with small leaues, much lyke to the leaues 
of Bushe Basill. /éd. 241 Of Vaccaria, or Cow Basill. 1597 
GerarD fferbadl 1s. ccxxtii. 675 The wilde Basil or Acynos. 
1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot. 19 Basil-thyme . because the 
smell thereof is so excellent, that it is fit for a king's house. 

+ Ba‘sil?, Obs. rare. 1n 6 bassil. [a. OF. 
bastle BAsiLIsk : see prec.] 

1. = BASILisk 3. 

¢1565 R. Linpsay Chron, Scoé. (1728) 108 She bare many 
cannons .. with three great bassils. 

+2. An ‘iron’ or fetter fastened round the ankle of 
a prisoner. Obs. (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

1592 Greene Art Conny Catch. 1. 31 Clap a strong paire 
of bolts on his heeles, and a _basill of 28. pound weight. 
1755 Mem. Cupt. P. Drake \. xiii, 106 One of my Irons 
taken off .. only one of the Bassils, which did not weigh 
above two Pounds out of thirty. 1865 Sava in NV. & Q. Ser. 
ut. VIII. 369/2 The iron ring or fetter which English con- 
victs Were wont to wear round one ankle was called a Basil. 

Basil’, bazil (be'zil). [App. an Eng. cor- 
tuption of Fr. basane: sce Basan.] Sheepskin 
tanned in bark ; distinguished from xeaz, which is 
tanned in sumach. Often a/trzd. 

1674 Guipott Observ. Bath, in Hard, Alisc. (Malh.) LV. 
130 The water hapoened ..to fall upon a Bazil-skin I some- 
times use. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3285/4 All Tanners, Bazil 
Tanners, Curriers. | 1755 Jounson, Sasi/, the skin of a 
sheep tanned. Thisis I believe more properly written Jasen. 
1794 W. Ferton Carriages (1801) 1. 215 An inferior leather 
.. called bazil leather .. tears almost like paper. 1854 
Mavuew Lond. Labour 111. 419 (Hoppe) Each sleeper has 
for covering a large basil such as cobblers use for aprons. 

Basil, sé.4 and v. corrupt form of Bezen, 


Basilar (be'silax), z.; also 6 basylare. [ad. 
mod.L. daszhires, irrez. f. basis: sce Bas sh.1] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated at the base, esf. at that 
of the skull. 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest, Cyrurg., The .vij. bone 
is the bone basylare .. that closeth and susteyneth all the 
sayd bones ouer the rofe. 1782 A. Monro Anat, Sones & 
Nerves 77 Made concave for the reception .. of the basilar 
artery. 1840 G. Etius Anat. 17 Uhe basilar artery .. lies 
on the basilar process of the occipital bone. / 

Basilary (bavsilari), a.[ad.1".dasila7re(16the.), 
ad. mod... basz/aris: see prec. and -Any?.] © prec. 

1800 Caruiste in Jil. Trans. XCl. 144 Vhe basilary 


690 


artery. 1874 M. Cooxe #‘2gi 22 Upon the hymenium of 
Agarics .. elongated cells, called by Corda basilary cells. 

+ Basilean. O?s. rare—.  [f. Gr. Baotre-vs 
king +-an.] A Royalist. 

¢ 1645 Howe Lt Lef?. iv. (1726) 23 (D.) If any intemperate 
Basilean take exceptions thereat. 

Basileiolatry. nonce-cod. [f. Gr. Baotdreo-s 
of the king + Aarpeia worship.] King-worship. 

1872 Sacristy 11. 10 note, At Westminster the established 
religion is Basileiolatry, 

Basilic (basilik), 4. Forms: 6 basylye, 7-8 
basilick(e, 8- basilic. [a. F. bas//igne (16th c.), 
ad. L. basilicus, a. Gr. Baotdtxds royal, kingly, f. 
Baoradets king.] 

1. Kingly, royal, sovereign. ? Obs. rare. 

1728 Farsery tr. Burnet’s St, Dead 1. 13 In this world we 
see nothing except God’s basilick justice. 

2. Phys. Specific epithet of the large vein of the 
arm starting from the elbow and discharging into 
the axillary vein. [So called from its supposed 
great importance ; the right and left basilic veins 
were formerly thought to be in direct communica- 
tion with the liver and spleen respectively.] 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., That party 
that was deuyded vnder the arme pyttes that goeth in to 
the inwarde party in descending appereth within the bought 
of the elbowe, and is called Basylyc. «1670 Hacker Ad/. 
Williams 1, (1692) 88 As if he had prick’d the Court in the 
Basilick or Liver-vein. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
IV. 1407/1 The basilic vein. ascends along the inner margin 
of the biceps muscle. 

Basilic (be'silik), sb. arch. 
ad. L. éasilica.] 

1, =Basitica 1. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl, Basilic or Basilica. 1811 J. 
Miner Eccl. Archit. Eng, ii. 12 The emperors gave up 
their palaces and courts of justice, called Basilics, for the 
service of religion. 

.= BasiLIca 2. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3891/2 Considerable Damage to the 
Basilick, or Great Church of St. Peter. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Basilics were also little chapels built by the 
antient Franks over the tombs of their great men. 1840 
Lp. Houcuton in Blackw. Mag. XLVI). 29 Oh! never in 
high Roman basilic, Prime dome of art, or elder Lateran. 

Basilica (basilika). Pl.-as, xarely -. Also 
6 (translitcrated Greek) basilike, 8 basilika. [a. 
L. basilica, Gr. Baothixy (sc. oixia, arod), fem. of 
adjs. bas*lices, BaoiArkds, royal, f. BaotAevs king.] 

1. Anc. Hist. Literally and originally, a royal 
palace; thence, a large oblong building or hall, 
with double colonnades and a semicircular apse at 
the end, used for a court of justice and place of 
public assem bly. 

1541 Eryot /mage Govt. (1556) 66 A Bastlike, or place 
where civile controversies were herde and judged. 1741 
Mippeton Cicero 1. v1. 468 A Basilica also or grand hall. 
1852 Conypeare & H. S¢. Paul (1862) II. xxvil. 500 The 
basilicas were buildings of great size, so that a vast multi- 


[a. F. dasrligue, 


“tude of spectators was always present at any trial which 


excited public interest. 

2. A building of the preceding type, used for 
Christian worship. Originally, a hall of justice 
handed over by Roman emperors and consecrated 
for religious use; thence applied to other early 
churches built on the same plan, and improperly 
to churches generally. In Rome applied spec. to the 
seven principal churches founded by Constantine. 

1563 //omilies U1. ii, 11. (1859) 256 Called Basilice, eyther 
for that the Greeks used to call all great and goodly 
places Basilicas, or for that the high and everlasting King 
.. was served in them. 1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th 
C. 1. v. 99 There were some Clurches..which were not 
dedicated to any Saint, but had only in general the Name 
of a Basilika. 1851 Ruskin Stoves Ven, 1. i. § 27 An imit- 
ation in wood of the Christian Roman churches or basilicas. 
1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos (1877) 111. xxx. 303 Sending a 
deputation to do penance at the seven basilica. 1874 
Parker /dlust. Goth. Archtt, 1. 276 The application of the 
name of Basilica to the small burial-chapels in the Catacombs 
is a mistake. He : 

+3. The basilic vein: see Basinic a. 2. Obs. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. u, viii. 105 The basilica or liver 
veine. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc, s.v., The basilica is one of the 
veins used in bleeding in the arin. 

4. (neut. pl) = Basinics, q.v. 

Basilical (basilikal), a.1 
-ALL] 

1. Kingly, royal, regal. 

165z Urqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 277 Basilical rule or any 
other temporal soveraignty. 1885 ‘T. Kersrake Liberty 
Hist, Research 5 Up wells this basilical word ‘must.’ 

+ 2.=Basitic a. 2. Obs. 

1649 Hower Le?t. (1650) 111. 40 How England will thrive 
now that she is let bloud in the basilicall veine. 1686 PLot 
Staffordsh. 290 Upon squeesing her Arm he forced thence 
from about the Basilical vein. .a pins point. 

Basilical, 2.2 [f. Basiuica +-atl.] =next. 

1613 ‘I. Gopwin Hom. Antig. (1658) 10 Many men .. were 
wont to walk under those basilical buildings. 1881 G. Scott 
Ch. Archit. Pref., The basilical church of Lyminge. : 

Basilican (basi'likin), 2. [ad. med.L. baszl7- 
can-us, {. basilica: see prec. and-an.] Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a basilica. Basi‘licanism, 
adherence to the basilican type of church. 

1797 Hoxcrort Stolberg’s Traz. 11. |. 228 it is built in the 
basilican inanner. 7879 BarinG-Goutp Germany IL. 345 


[f. Gr. BaoiAin-ds + 


BASILISK. 


But the basilican churches were not always adaptations of 
this sort. 1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 179 
In very many Italian monastic churches .. basilicanism has 
as it were been caricatured. 

Basilicate (basilikét), a. [f. Basmtica+ 
-ATE*.] Shaped like a basilica ; basilican. 

2882 S. Butter Adfs & Sanct. xxv. 357 A fine old basili- 
cate Church, 

+ Basilicock. Ods. Forms: 4 baselycoc, 
4-5 -cok, basilicok, -iskoc, 5 basylicock, -ycok, 
6 basilicock. [a. OF. bastlicoc, -ecoc (nom. sing. 
and acc, pl. basrlicos), f. basilic:—L. basiliscus 
BASILISK +-0¢c = It. -occo, usually augmentative) 
sometimes diminutive. Here perhaps associated 
with cog cock: cf. cockatrice.] = BASILISK 1. 

1340 Ayend, 28 Panne is he {the envious] of be kende of 
pe baselycoc, uor no grenhede ne may yleste beuore hym. 
€1386 Cuaucer fers. 7. ? 778 That sleeth right as the 
Basilicok [v. x. Baselycok] sleeth folk by the venym of his 
sighte. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. u. vi. 77 Basylicocks [have] .. 
the heed lyke a cocke and body of a serpent. 1583 STuBBES 
Anat, Abus. (1877) 109 Like a Cockatrise, or Basilicock, 
which slay or kill men with the poison of their sighte. 

|| Basi‘licon, -um. [L. astlicum, Gr. Baot- 
dundv (sc. Pappaxoy drug, plaster), neut. of adj. 
basilicnus, Baciduxés, royal.] Name given to several 
ointments supposed to possess ‘ sovereign’ virtues. 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Formul, Tj, The fourth fourme 
is the great basilicon that is praysed ouer all, and is called 
tetrafarmacum. 1659 CuLrerrerR Phari. Lond. 298 Basili- 
con, the greater. Take of white Wax, Pine Rozin, Heifers 
suet, etc. 1762 SteERNE 7%. Shandy V. xxvii. 96 He had 
stepped down for lint and basilicon. 1782 Scuotte in Pid. 
Trans. LXXI111. 88 A pledget of basilicum was put over it. 

“ See also Basin s6.1 

Basilics (bisiliks), 5b. A/.  [ad. L. basilica 
(also used in Eng.), a. Gr. Baoidtxd, neut. pl. of 
adj. BratAtkés.] A digest of the laws of Justinian 
and other emperors, translated from Latin into 
Greek by command of the emperors Basil and Leo, 
and constituting the code of the Eastern empire. 

[1652 NeepHam Sedden's Mare Cl. 96 Which is manifest 
enough, not onely in the Basilica... but also by the Decrees 
established by ihe Emperor Leo.} 1751 CHamBErRS Cyc/. 
s.v., The basilics comprehend the institutes, digests, code 
and novels, and some edicts of Justinian. 1771 Raper in 
Phil. Trans. UXI. 513 A scholiast on the Basilics tells us. 

Basilidian (besilidiin), a. and sé. [f. L. 
Basilid-es, Gr. BaotaAid-ns + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, 
Basilides, an Alexandrian Gnostic of the 2nd cen- 
tury. B One of his disciples or followers. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 Art. (1607) 118 Some utterly cast off all 
grace, virtue, and godliness, as did the Basilidians. 1860 
T. Batrour Ty. Charact, Nat. 120 The Basilideans be- 
lieved that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified in the room 
of Christ. 1877 W. Jones /inger-ring L. 113 The Gnostic 
or Basilidian gems, evidently used for magical purposes. 

Basili‘scan, 2. rare. [f. L. bastlise-us Basi- 
LISK +-AN.] Pertaining to a basilisk. 

¢ 1600 777100 AV. ili. (1842) 65 With my basilican eies May 
1 kill all 1 see. 

Basili‘scine, ca. a7. [f.as prec. + -INE1.] prec. 

1855 Kincstey Iiestz. fo (1861) 79 Our fair Oriana, and 
the slaughter which her basiliscine eyes have caused. 

Basilisco : see next. 

Basilisk (be-zilisk, bze's-). Forms: a. 4- basi- 
lisk ; 5-7 basiliske, 6 (basseliskie), 6-7 basil- 
isque, 7 -isck, basalisk, 8 basilisc. 8. (unchanged 
L.) 4-7 basiliscus, 6 (basilicus). ‘y. (from Fr.) 
5 basilique, basylyque, 6 -ike. 34, (from Sp.) 
7 basilisco, -sko. See also BastLicock. [ad. L. 
basiliscus, a. Gr. Baoidioxos a kinglet, a kind of 
serpent, the golden-crested wren, dim. of BaasAevs 
king :; see -Isk. The Latin form was occas, used un- 
changed from 14th to 17th c.; Caxton, in 15th c., 
introduced forms after Fr. dasi/iqgue, now basilic ; 
and in 17th c., das/sco, -sko, after Sp., occur.] 

1. A fabulous reptile, also called a cockatrice, 
alleged to be hatched by a serpent from a cock’s 
egg ; ancient authors stated tnat its hissing drove 
away all other scrpents, and that its breath, and 
even its look, was fatal. [So called, says Pliny, 
from a spot, resembling a crown, on its head ; 
medizval authors furnished it with ‘a certain 
combe or coronet.’] 

a. axzoo &. &. Psalter xci, 13, Oure aspide and basilisk 
saltou ga. c1g00 MaunpeV. xxvili. 285 Thei slen him anon 
with the beholdynge, as dothe the Basilisk. 1599 PorTER 
singry Wom, Abingd. (1841) 121 O, that it were the basse- 
liskies fell eye, To poyson thee! 16r1 Suaks. Wint. Tor. 
ii. 389 Make ine not sighted like the Basilisque. 1657 /’Ays. 
Dict., Basilisk .. kills a man with its very sight (as some 
say) but by its breath infallibly: it’s about a foot long, with 
a black and yellow skin, and fiery red eyes, 1712 Pore 
Messiah 82 The smiling infant in his hand shall take The 
crested basilisk and speckled snake. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. 
Art I. Introd. 147 The abbot .. cried, ‘ Lord, either 1 must 
die, or this basilisk !’ And instantly the basilisk died. ; 

B. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. I. 159 Basiliscus is 
kyng of serpentes bat wip smyl and si3t sleep beestes. 1536 
Latimer and Sernz. bef. Convoc. i. 45 To do hurt, more than 
either aspis or basiliscus. 1609 Biste (Douay) /sa. xxx. 6 


The viper, and the flying basiliscus. 
y. 149: Caxton MVitas Patr. (W. de W.) u. 218a/2 He 


BASILISKIAN. 


founde in his waye a grete serpente basylyque. 1530 Pacscr. 
196/2 Basylike serpent, das/lrsqne. 

6. 1655 Jennincs “ise 57 He loses his countenance at 
the aspect of the Basilisco, whose sight kills him. 

2. fig. Often atirid, 

o. 1849 CHeKe //urt Sedil. (1641) 42 But what is a 
loyterer? A sucker of Honie .. a Basiliske of the Common- 
wealth. a@1789 Burnny //ist. Mus. 1. viii. 123 Satire .. 
becomes a basilisk in the hands of a man... who employs 
it to blast the reputation of another. 1831 CartyLe Sart. 
Res. u. vi, That Basilisk-glance of the barouche-and-four. 

y+, 1475 CAXTON Fasex 45 Certes madaine youre eyen 
basilique hane hurte me unto the deth. 

3. /ransf. A large cannon, generally made of 
brass, and throwing a shot of about 200 pounds 
weight. (Other picces of ordnance of the time 
were named from veneous reptiles ; e.g. celverin, 
serpentine, slang, etc. Cf. Shaks. Hen, V, Vv. ii. 17.) 

a. 1877 Harrison fagloud 1. xvi. (1877) 281 Basiliske 
{weigheth] gooo pounds, eight inches and tnree quarters 
within the mouth. 1586 Mariowr rs¢ /°t. Tamburl, ww. i, 
‘The basilisks, That, roarinz, shake Damascus turrets down! 
1613 Purcuas Pilger. L. v. vil. 408 Great Brazen Ordinance, 
.. whereof foure Basiliskes were drawne (such was their 
weight) by so many hundred yokes of Oxen. 1861 Miss 
Beaurorr Leypt. Sepul. 11. xxiv. 328 Stone shot lying about, 
some of the latter thrown by basilisks. 

B. 1549 Eow. VI. Zit. Rem. (1858) 250 The pecis of new 
conquest, and 2 basilicus, 2 demy canons, etc. 

6. 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. xiv. 70 A Basilisco. 
Height [=bore]in Inches, 5. Weight in Pounds, 4000. Shot, 
Pounds, 153. Powder, Pounds, 10. 1644 in Rushw. //¢s¢, 
Coll. in. If. 701 The Rebels Train of Artillery .. amongst 
which was the great Basilisco of Dover. ; 

4. Zool. A small American lizard of the family 
fguanide, having on the top of its head a hollow 
crest which can be inflated at will. 

1813 SHectey Q. Jad vin. 86 The green and golden basilisk. 
1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 495 The Mitred Basilisk is an in- 
habitant of Guiana, Martinique, etc. .. [t swims with great 
address by means of the lateral motions of its finny tail. 

+5. Ornith. Obs. name of the Golden-crestcd 
Wren or Kinglet (Aegudis cristatus). (So in Gr.) 
8. 1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Sufp., Basiliscus, 
+6. Astr. Obs. name of the star Regulus, in Leo. 

1551 Recoroer Cast, Anow/l, 11556) 266 The Basilyske or 
a ned starre. 17z7-srin Campers Cych 

. Comb. basiliseo-proof, 2., proof against eyes, 
even those of a basilisk ; unabashed, shameless. 

1649 Lauc. Tracts Civ. War (1844) 236 Though your 
brows be Basilisco-proof, yet you could be content I should 
end this language. 

Basiliskian, «. [f. prec. +-1an.] Of or per- 
taining to a basilisk ; basiliscan. 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXIII. 783 That .. fas- 
cinating and basiliskian glare of gorgeous and rhetorical 
embellishment. 

Basin (bZi's’n), sd. Forms: 3 bascin, bacin, 
4-3 bacine, bacyn(e, bassyn(e, -eyn, 4-6 basyn, 
5 basson, bassyng, -ien, bacen, 6 bayseyn, bas- 
sine, basing, baiseing, 6-7 basen, 8 bassin, 6- 
bason, 5- basin. (ME. dacin, bascin, a. OF. bacin 
(12th c. in Littré), mod. dassinz (= Picard bachin, 
Pr., Sp. éacin, It. dactno) :—late L. bachinus, bac- 
chinus; in Greg. of Tours, 6thc., ‘vulgo’ bacchinon ; 
supposed by some to be for daccinus, -um, and to 
be a derivative of éacca ‘vas aquarium’ Isidore. 
Thence also OHG. becchin, mod.G. becken, Du. 
bekken. The med.L. had bactnus, bassinus from 
the mod. langs. The ulterior source is unknown : 
the Celtic dace- ‘hook, crook,’ to which Diez and 
others have referred it, has no derivative with any 
approach to the sense of ‘basin’: see Thurneysen.] 

I. A hollow circular vessel. 

1. A circular vessel of greater width than depth, 
with sloping or curving sides, used for holding 
water and other liquids, especially for washing 
purposes. Barber's basin: see BARBER sd. 3. 

cx220 St. Marher. 9 His twa ehnen .. brad as bascins. 
¢1330 Florice § Bl. 550 Water and cloth and bacyn For to 
wasschen his hondes in. c¢1400 Destr. Troy vi. 3169 
Bassons of bright gold. 1486 Bk. St. A/éans Bva, Put it 
in a bassien of brasse. 1513-75 Deurt. Occurr. (1833) 103 
The basing and the lawar. 1§96 SHaks. Jam. Shrew. i. 
350 Basons and ewers, to laue her dainty hands. 1616 R. C. 
Limes Whis. iv. 1613 Faire water in a basen. 1726 Gay 
Fables \. xxi. 23 His pole with pewter basons hung. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. iii. 70 A barometer ..im- 
mersed in a bason of mercury. ¢1845 Lane Avod. Nes. 
(Rtldg.) 290 The slave brought a basin and water; the 
prince then washed himself. 

b. The quantity held by a basin; a basinful. 

1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers vii. 127 [She] made a basin 
of tea. .Vod. A basin of soup on a cold day. 

2. A similar cireular dish for any purpose. 

1525 Lo. Berners Foss. II. exvi. (R.) His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason of hote coles. a@1704 T. 
Brown Sat, Antients (1730) 1.14 Satura Lanx was properly 
x bason filled with all sorts of fruit. 1777 J. RicHaroson 
Dissert. East. Nations 26 Four large basons filled with 
gold and silver. Sk. Com. Prayer Commun., Shall receive 
the Alms for the Poor .. in a decent bason. 


3. The scale-dish of a balance. 

1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sowle i. xvi. (1859) 18 Lete hym put it in 
the ry3t bacyn of the balaunce. 1727 51 CnamBers Cyc/., 
Basons ofa Ralance. 1833 J. Ho1tanp Vannf, Metal Ul. 
292 The boards or basins are suspended by means of hooks 
to the ends of the beam. 
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+4. 7/. Ilollow metal dishes clashed together to 
produce sound; ?cymbals. ‘The beating of metal 
basins was formerly part of the mocking accom- 
paniment when infamous persons were condemned 


to be publicly carted. Oés. 

¢1302 Pol, Songs (1839) 189 The Bilge ysche .. Agynneth 
to clynken huere basyns of bras. ¢1374 Cusuckr Bocth. iv. 
vi. 133 Forto rescowe pe moone [in eclipses] pei betyn hire 
basines wip pikke strokes. 1604 Dexter S/onest Wh. Wks. 
1873 If. 181 Why before her does the Bason ring? 1609 13. 
Jonson SZ. Wom. iu. v.iN.) Let there be no bawd carted 
that year, to employ a bason of his. 


5. spec. a. A concave tool used by glass-grinders 


in the manufacture of convex glasses. 

1727 51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Various kinds of basons, 
of copper, iron, etc. .. some deeper, otheis shallower, ac- 
cording to the focus of the glasses that are to be ground. 

+6. The hollow part of a plate or dish. Ods. 

1662 Prvys Diary 21 July, Silver dishes and plates .. in 
the edges and basins of which was placed .. gold medals. 

7. A helmet; a BasineT. Obs. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 2333 So he tok his basyn, That hit clevyd 
into the chyn. ¢132§ Covurde L. 2557 Some he hytte on the 
bacyn, That he cletf hym to the chyn. 

+8. Phys. a. The pelvis; b. A funnel-shaped 
cavity situated between the anterior ventricles of 
the brain. Oés. 

1727 51 in Cuampers Cycl, 1760 Brapy in Pail. Trans, 
leyt, lies A bone found in the pelvis or bason of a man. 1771 

. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. Dict. Ce b, The Pelvis, or 

jason of the Kidnies. . hey 

II. A hollow depression, natural or artificial. 
9. A hollow receptacle, natural or artificial, con- 


taining water. 

1712 Brackmore (J.) And from its ample basin cast the 
main. 1764 HaRMER Odserv. x. vili. 327 ‘heir waters being 
conveyed by acquediicts into two very large basons. 18.. 
Worvsw. /dle Sheph. Boys, And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall. 1867 Laoy Hersert Cradle L. 
viii. 213 Inland basins of rain-water, __ ; 

10. A dock constructed in a tidal river or har- 
bour, in which by means of flood-gates the water is 
kept at a constant level, used for ships discharging 
or lading cargo, or when laid up. 

x709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4510/5 A great Fleet of Merchant 
Ships.. have contracted with the Officers of his Majesty’s 
Customs to open their way into the great Basin of this City. 
1815 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. XII. 265 A wet dock or 
basin of considerable size and depth may be considered 
nessesary for the trade of Antwerp. 

b. Part of a river or canal widened and furnished 
with wharfs for the lading and unlading of barges. 

1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 203 Basins are formed 
near towns to which the canal has a communication. 

ll. A land-locked harbour ; a bay. 

1725 Pore Odyss. v1. 315 The spacious basins arching rocks 
enclose. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. IL. xxxi. 191 The largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and 
capacious basons. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. VV. 226 His 
army .. was encamped round the basin of La Hogue. 1866 
Vuoreau Yankee in Can. it. 20 The harbor of Quebec..a 
basin two miles across. 

12. Phys. Geog. The tract of country drained by 
a river and its tributaries, or which drains into a 
particular lake or sea. 

{1792 A. Younc Trav. France 289 Modern French geo- 

taphers .. have divided the kingdom into what they call 

assins ..into several great plains, through which flow the 
principal rivers.] 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 434 The hydro. 
graphical basin of the Thames. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea v. § 270 The basin of the Amazon is usually computed 
at 1,512,000 square miles. /dfd. xii. § 534 The basin of the 
Dead Sea .. and the other inland basins of Asia. 

13. gen. A cireular or oval valley or hollow. 

¢ 1854 STANLEY Sinai § Pal, v. 243 The traveller finds 
himself in a wide basin, encircled by hills. 1860 Tynoatt 
Glac, 1. § 23. 166 The basin had been scooped by glaciers. 

14. Geol. A circumscribed formation in which 
the strata dip inward from all sides to the ceutre ; 
the stratified deposit, especially of coal, lying in 
such a depression. 

3821 Adridgem. R. Turner's Arts. § Sc. 230 What is 
called a coal-field, or district, or sometimes a coal-basin. 
1850 Lyete /’rinc. Geol, Gloss. 776 Basin of Paris, Basin of 
London. Deposits lying in a hollow or trough, formed of 
older rocks. 1877 Green /*hy's. Geol. ix. § 3. 347 If the beds 
dip everywhere towards a centre, they . form a basin. 

ITI. Comé., chiefly attrib., as dasin-pan, -sign, 
stand; also basin-like, -shaped, adj.; basinful, 
the content of a basin; basin-wide a., as wide as 
a basin (cf. saucer-eyed). 

31999 G. Smitn Laborat. 1. 434 Take two *basonfuls of 
river sand. 1836-9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 11. 134/2 A 
horny *basin-like cavity, 1462 Zest. Ebor. (1855) Il. 261 
Wirt-pannes, *basyn-pan. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 6 Phys 
V. 146/2 The pelvis offers a *basin-shaped structure. 1613 
Row anps Sfy-Ananes Biij b, First to my Barber, at his 
*Bason signe. 1842 T, Martin in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 
Ducking and diving into the “basin-stand. 1591 SPENSER 
VW. dlubberd 670 Then gan the Courtiers .. stare on him, 
with big lookes *basen wide. 

Basined (bé's’nd), f/. a.; also 3-9 basoned. 
[f. prec. +-ED?.] Placed or contained in a basin. 

1742 Younc Nt. 7h. 1x. 918 Thy basined rivers, and im- 
prisoned seas. 1809 J. Bartow Co/n6. 1.651 Bason’d high, 
on earth’s broad bosom gay, The bright Superior silvers 
down the day. 


Basinerved (bé'sijnd::vd), a. Bol. [f.L.dasi-s 


BASIS. 


Bask s6.1+ Nerven; cf. F.éasrnerve.) Of leaves: 
Elaving the ribs all springing from the base. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. ; i 

Basinet, basnet (besinet, barsnét). Obs. exc. 
/fist. Yorms: 3 9 basnet, 4-9 baeinet, base- 
net, 9 basinet, bassinet, baseinet ; also 4 basi- 
nett, 4-6 basenett.e, 5 bacenctt, basnite,-nette, 
4-5 basynet, bacynet, -ette, 5-7 bassenet. [a. 
OF. bacinel, bassiné, basstnel Sp. dacinete, lt. 
bactnetto, med.b.. basinelum, bacinelum,, dim. of 
bacin BASIN; see -kT.] 

A small, light, stecl headpiece, in shape some- 
what glohular, terminating in a point raised slightly 
above the head, and closed in front with a ventail 
or visor; when used in action without the ventail, 
as was frequently the case in England, the great 
‘helm,’ resting on the shoulders, was worn over it. 

c1300 AY. Avs. 2234 Helm and basnet.. The scharpe 
sweord carf bothe. ¢1380 S7r Fern. 5577 Porw helm, & 
coyphe, & bacynet, pe swerd gob forp. 1391 Yest. ‘bor. 
(1836) I. 151 Unum melius basenett cum ventayll. ¢1q4o 
Worte Arth. 906 A bacenett burneschte of sylver. 1523 Lp. 

BeERNERS /*roiss. I. Ix. 81 Such a stroke .. that their base- 
nettes were clouen. 1981 T’, Newton Seneca’s Thebais 51 
On head thy Basnet tye. 1611 Gwintist /leralkdry ww. xv. 
234 Their bassenets or sculles. 1808 Scott Marzt. vi. xxi, 
My basnet toa prentice cap, Lord Surrey's o’er the ‘Till! 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. ix, Thou talkest of bassinets and 
hauberks. 1856 R. VauGcHan J/ystics (1860) I. 154 Sir 
Rudolf’s new bascinet with the beaked ventaille. 1874 
30uTELL Arms §& Arm. viii. 127 The basinet was con- 
sidered to be incomplete without .. a mail defence for the 
neck and shoulders, called the camzat/. 1875 Stusss Const. 
Hist, UL. xvit. 543 note, Aketons, bacinets, gauntlets. 
jig. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W. de W.) vu. vili. 332 The amyt 
betokencth the basynet of helthe, that is hope of the ly fe 
that is to come. 

See also BassiNET, BASSINATE. 


+ Ba‘sineted, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Furnished with, or as if with, a basinet. 

1596 Fitz-GeFFrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 24 Even as the 
Larke .. Mounteth her basinetted head on high. 

+ Ba‘sing, 5b. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Base sd.1 + 
-Inc.] Foundation, base. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P. A. 991 Bantelez.. on basyng boun. 

t Ba-sing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Base vl + -ine!.] 
The action of Base v.!; abasing, debasement. 

1681 W. Starror> Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 55 The basing 
or rather the corrupting of our coyne & treasure. } 

Basiophthalmite (bé':si.pfpa|mait), Axim. 
Phys. (t. Gr. Baot-s base + dp@adp-ds cye + -ITE.] 
The lowest joint of the eye-stalk of Crustacea. 

1877 Huxey Avat., Juv, An. vi. 315 The peduncles of the 
eye .. are composed of... a sinall proxiinal basiophthalmite, 
and a larger terminal podophthalmite. 

Basipetal (be'si:pital), a. Bot. [f. L. dast-s 
base + -fet-us sceking +-AL1.] ‘ Developing from 
the apex towards the base.’ Gray Bot. 7¢x/-bk. 1880. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 171 Lateral members. . arranged 
in basipetal order. ‘ ; ; 

Basipodite (beisi:pddait). Anim. Phys. [f. Gr. 
Baow-s base + 705- (rots) foot + -ITE.] The second 
segment of the leg of an Arthropod. 

1870 Rotreston Anim. Life 94 Vhe second joint is known 
as the basipodite. 1877 Huxtey Avwat. Juv. Am. vi. 309 
The proximal one .. is the coxopodite, the next, small and 
conical, is the basipodite. ; 

Basis (bérsis). Pl. bases. [a. L. dasis, a. Gr. 
Baois; see Base 56.1} 

I. Literal senses. (Now rarely used: see Base.) 

1. gen. ‘Yhe bottom of anything, considered as the 
part on which it rests or is supported; the founda- 
tion, base, foot. arch. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxx. [ iij, The distance of the 
ship from the basis or foote of the cliffe. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 
n. 1. 120 Th’shore; that ore his waue-worne basis bowed A» 
stooping to releeue him. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath, 1. iv. 
i1712) 143 The basis of the Cedar. 1718 Pore //iad vu. 545 
Whose rage can make The solid earth’s eternal basis 
shake! 1837 Cartyce Fr, Rev. iv. iv. ILL. 155 Triumphal 
Arches : at the basis of the first of which, we descry, etc. 

+2. The base of a pillar ; = Base 56.) s. 

[z532 More Confut. Barnes vii. Wks. 742 2 The grounde 
or foote of the piller called in laten dasis.] 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 64 His Feet, the Basis of the Pillar 
of his Body. a@1719 Appison (J.) Observing an English in. 
scription upon the basis, we read it over several times. 

+3. A pedestal. Ods. 

r60or SHaxs. Ful, C. im i 
Pompeyes Basis lye[s] along, 
1686 AGLionsy Paint. fHlustr. 
Balusted of Granite-Stone. 

4 Bot. and Zool. That part of an organ by which 
it is attached to its support ;= Base sd.! 7. Now 
only in specific use: see quots. 1870. 

1615 Crooke Sody of Alan 467 A Pine-apple, broade and 
round in the Basis, 1664 Power £.xrf. Philos. 1. 49 The 
obtuse ‘I‘ip of this Capsula .. shoots itself into the basis of 
the Liver. 1753 CHanBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Antholyca, The 
upper lip [of the flower] .. near its basis has two short jagg». 
1870 Nicuotson Zoo/, (1880) 289 A shelly or membranouy 
plate closes the lower aperture of the [Acorn-] shell, and i+ 
termed the ‘basis.’ 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 94 The 
second joint is known as the ‘ basipodite,’ or ‘ basis” 

+ 5. A geometrical base := Base 56.1 y. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. vi. C iij b, ‘That subtendente side, 
or basis, 1661 Bovte F-camen (1682 95 A Pyramide .. 
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11g Cassar. That now on 
No worthier then the dust. 
367 The Basis likewise ts a 
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whose Basis is part of the surface of the Atmosphere. 1748 
Harriey Oédserv. Man 1. ili. $1 ? 80 The Angles at the Basis 
of an Isosceles Triangle. 

+ 6. Each of the boards of a pair of bellows. Ods. 

1669 Boye Cont. New E.xp. 1. (1682) 129 Another pair of 
Tite Bellows made with a very light Clack in the lower 
Basis. /éid. 1. 109 The Orifice of the Vent in the Basis. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

7. The main constituent, fundamental ingredient. 

1601 Hotianp Plixy Gloss., Basisina compound medicine 
is that drug or simple which is predominant. 1665 P/zd. 
Trans. 1. 117 Salt, the Basis of all Natural Productions. 
xgiz tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 179 Several People make it 
the Basis of the Liquorice juice. 1867 J. Hocc JWicrosc. 1. 
ii, 225 Colouring-solutions should be always prepared with 
glycerine .. as a basis. 

8. That by or on which anything immaterial is 
supported or sustained ; a foundation, support 

1605 SHaks. J/acé. wW. iii. 32 Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy 
basis sure. 1686 W. pve Britaine Hum. Prud. 126 The 
love of the Subject is the most sure Basis of the Princes 
Greatness. 1718 Free-thinker No. 75. 142 Integrity is the 
Basis of all Human Prudence. 1860 Tynpa.t Glac, 11. § 3. 
243 This speculation .. rested upon a basis of conjecture. 

9. That on which anything is reared, constructed, 
or established, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined ; groundwork, footing: 
a. a thing material. 

3668 Hate Pref. Rolle's Abridgm. 9 This Book will be 
the Basis of such a Common-place Book. 1808 MippieTon 
Grk. Article (ed. 3) 1. 485 The critical possessor of the basis 
filled its margin with glosses and readings. 

b. a thing immaterial ; a principle, a fact. 

x601 SHaks. Twel, N. im. ii. 36 Build me thy fortunes 
vpon the basisof valour. 1622 Matynes Axnc. Law-Merch. 
423 Where the Basis of Exchange ..is made vpon our 
twentie shillings sterling. 1852 McCuLtocn Taxation 
ll. vi. 254 Assessing licence duties on such inapplicable 
bases. 1871 R. W. Dace Commandm. vi. 151 1f Moses had 
to regulate our legislation in reference to railway accidents, 
he would put it on altogether a new basis, 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. iv. § 4 (1882) 190 Among the German races 
society rested on the basis of the family. 

e. a set of principles laid down or agreed upon 
as the ground of negotiation, argument, or action. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VIII. 334 We had gained 
a great point in getting this basis, admitted ..a basis of 
mutual compensation. 1855 (7 June) Bricnut Russia, SP. 
(1876) 253 It is necessary therefore to have a basis for our 
discussion. 1880 M«*Cartuy Own Times M11. xxxvi. 129 A 
basis of legislation was at last agreed upon. 

10. The tract of country from, and in connexion 
with, which military or other operations are con- 
ducted ;= Base 56.116. /#t, and fig. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Crxnamon & P. vii.124 Colonies are 
not advantageous to the mother-country as the basis of a 
peculiartrade. 1865 M. Arnoip £ss. Crit. vii. 219 {Joubert’s] 
soul had, for its basis of operations, hardly any body at all. 
1865 Times 2 Jan., To make Canada .. the basis of opera- 
lions against the Northern States. 

TIL. attrib., as in basis-structure, -tissue. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. U1. 727/1 The basis- 
substance is .. destitute of fibres. /ézd. IV. 878/1 These 
‘dental tubuli’ ©. subdivide rapidly in the hard basis-tissue. 

Basiscopic (basiskppik), @. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Baot-s base + -axor-os viewing + -1¢.] Looking or 
turned towards the base. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 450 Each of these halves is divided 
.. into an acroscopic and a basiscopic portion. 

[f. L. éase-s 


Basisolute (beisi-solizs), 2. Bot. 


base + so/#tus unbound, free.] Of leaves: Pro-. 


longed at the base below the point of origin. 

1847 in Craic. 1866 Treas. Bot., Basisolute, a term ap- 
plied to leaves which, like those of Sedum and Echeveria, 
are extended downwards below their true origin. 

Bask (bask), v.; also 4-6 baske. [app. for 
earlier *bathask, a. ON. badash, in later Icel. dadast 
to bathe oneself, refl. of éada to bathe. (With loss 
of th ct. or from other, sow’ west, etc.\] 

+1. txcr. (also reff ,and with pa. pple. quasi-¢vaus.) 
To bathe, especially in warm water or liquid, 
and so ¢ransf. to be suffused with, or swim in, 
blood, ete. Ods. 

1393 GowER Conf. I. 290 The child lay bathend in her 
blood .. And for the blood was hote and warme He basketh 
him about therinne. 1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy v. xxxvii, 
Seynge his brother baskynge in his bloud. c1g25 SKELTON 
Replyc. Wks. 1. 209 Basked and baththed in their wylde 
burblyng .. blode. 1530 Patscr. 444/1, I baske, I bathe in 
water or any lycour, Fe daigne (Lydgate'. 

2. trans. To expose to a flood of warmth, to 
suffuse with genial warmth. (Cf. fo bathe in sun- 
shine.) Chiefly reff. ; — 3. 

1600 SHaks. A. ¥. L£. 1. vii. 15 A foole, Who laid him 
downe, and bask’d him in the Sun. 1632 Mitton Allegro 
110 The lubbar fiend .. Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
1678 Wycuerey /7/.- Dealer 1.i. 3 To go ..and bask himself 
on the sunny side of the Globe. 1691 Ray Creation 1.(1704) 
163 Other Birds bask themselves in the Dust. 1925 Port 
Odyss. WW. 542 The seer .. Basks on the breezy shore .. His 
oozy limbs. 

3. intr. To expose oneself to, or disport oneself 
in, an ambient flood of genial warmth, as in the 
sunshine, the rays of a fire; to lie cnjoying the 
heat which radiates upon one. 

1697 Devven Mirg. Georg. ui. 473 Where basking in the 
Sun-shine they may lye. 1718 Pore //zad i. 198 Antenor 

. Lean’d on the walls, and bask’d before the sun. 1819 5. 
Rocers //um. Life 15 Vasking in the chimney’s ample 
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blaze. 1841 Borrow Zixcali |. iv.1. 76 The swarthy children 
basked naked in the sun. 1873 G. Davies Mount. & Mere 
xiv. og A large pike was basking over the weeds. 

b. jig. of the ‘sunshine’ of love, favour, pros- 
perity. 

1647 Cowtey Jfisty., Change i, Love in her Sunny eyes 
does basking play. 1791 Burke Let, Mems. Assembly Wks. 
VI. 27 Basking in the sunshine of unmerited fortune. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 382 Traitors basking in 
the royal smiles, 

Bask (bask), sd. rave. [f. prec. vb.] A ‘bath’ 
or suffusion of genial warmth, 

1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights & Jns. 11. xxxvi. 654 A perfect 
bask of sunshine lying over it. - 

+ Bask, 2. Ods. or dial. Forms: 3 be33sc, 4~5 
baisk(e, 4-6 bask. [a. ON. desk bitter, acrid ; 
hence the etymological form is éazsk.] Bitter, 
acrid, ungrateful or irritating to the senses. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 6698 Itt iss full bitterr & full be33sc. 2¢2300 
ALS. Cott. Faust. B. vi. f.z23b, The froite..is soure And 
baiske and bittere of odoure. ¢ 1380 Wyc.ir Sed, Wks. (1871) 
III. 42 Pride and covetise..ben bask or bittir synnes. 
@ 1550 CLAPPERTON Wa Worth Maryage, Of boure-bourding 
baith bask and bair. 1808 Jamieson s.v., ‘A bask day,’ a 
day distinguished by drought with a withering wind (Dua- 

Sriesshire). 

+ Baske, v. Ods. [A variant of BasH v.2, a. Da. 
baske.| To strike with a bruising blow. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 369 Temptations, crosses, dis- 
couragements, which many others are basked withall. Jéza. 
443 Many things.. which buffet and baske it shrewdly. 

Basker (ba‘ska1). One who basks. 

1856 N. Senior Convers. Egypt 11. 130, 1 think that the 
baskers have been about one-third. 

Basket (ba'skét), 54. Forms: 3- basket; also 
4-5 baskett\e, 5 -att, -yt, 6 baszkett(e, bas- 
quette, 7 basquet. [Origin not ascertained ; not 
in Teutonic or Romanic; found in Eng. since 13th c. 

Basket has been conjecturally identified with L. dascauda, 
used by Juvenal and Martial; by the latter (xiv. 99) given 
as British, * Barbara de pictis veni bascauda Britannis, Sed 
me jam mavult dicere Roma suam,’ But thesenses anciently 
assigned to bascauda of washing tub or tray ‘vasa ubi 
calices lavabantur, cacabus,’ or brazen vessel ‘ conchae zrez, 
genera vasorum’ Papias (see Du Cange), do not favour this 
identification. The word is unknown in Old Irish or Welsh 
(4asgawd is a figment invented to suggest dascauda), and 
the mod. Celtic words, Welsh dasged, Corn. dasced, Ir. 
basceid, Gael. bascaid, cannot phonetically be descended 
from an original dascauda, but seem to be simply adopted 
from Eng. (Prof. Rhys). At present, therefore, there is no 
evidence to connect Jasket with dascauda, or to refer it 
to a Celtic origin.] 

1. A vessel of wickerwork, made of plaited osiers, 
cane, rushes, bast, or other materials. 

a1300 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 158 Ux corbel, a 
litel basket. ¢1386 CuHaucer Pard. Prol.117, 1 wil do no 
labour with myn hondes, Ne make basketis and lyve therby. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xvii. (1495) 357 A gardyner 
gaderynge grapes ina baskette. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Kings 
x. 7 They ..slewe them ..and layed their heades in basz- 
kettes. 1598 SHaks. Merry W.u. iii.137 Looke, heere is a 
basket ..he may creepe in heere. 1656 CowLey Davwideis u. 
(1669) 61 With gilded basquets in their hands. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1x. 293 High in wicker-baskets heaped. 1863 STAN- 
LEY Few. Ch. v. 104 His mother placed him in a small boat 
or basket of papyrus. 

b. with sb. defining the purpose, as a/ms-basket, 


bread-basket, clothes-basket, eel-basket, work-basket. 

1851 Kincstey Yeas? iii. 43 A high weir, with all its ap- 
pendages of bucks and hatchways, and eel-baskets. 1863 
Miss Wuatety Ragged Life Egyft vii. 50 A work-basket 
was stocked. 1868 H. Lee B. Godfrey i. 2 Everywhere .. 
hung .. clothes-baskets, work-baskets, toy-baskets, market- 
baskets. a 

v. taken as the type of daily provisions ; also, 
of alms, formerly in special reference to the alms- 
basket on which poor prisoners in the public gaols 
were mainly dependent for their sustenance; hence 
To go to the basket: i.e. to prison. 

1535 CoveRDALE Deut. xxviii. 5 Blessed shal be thy basz- 
kett, & thy stoare. 1632 Mass. & Fietp Fatal Dowry v. 
i, Ponxtalier (to Liladam, who is in custody for debt}, Go to 
the basket, and repent. 1679 Trials of White, etc. 75 He 
was in the Marshalsey, and hved a poor mean life, and all 
the time fed upon the Basket. ¢1700 Gentl. Justruc. (1732) 
6 (D.) God be praised! I am not brought to the basket 
though I had rather live on charity than rapine. 1705 
Hickerincit, Priest-Cr. 11. ii. 16 Living, as Prisoners in 
Ludgate, of the Basket. 1866 Neate Seg. & Hymns 80 
Helpless, hopeless, if Thou spare not, Of their basket and 
their store. 

d. phrases Zo pin the basket: to conclude the 
matter (0bs.). To be left in the basket: to remain 
unchosen, or to the last (like the worst apples, etc.). 
The pick of the basket: i.e. of the Jot or number. 

a 1659 Oszorn Obdserv. Turks Pref. (1673) 4 Steer contrary 
to the current of Antiquity, imagined only by idle Dunces, 
to have pinned the Basket. 21704 T. Brown Sat. Fr. King 
Wks. 1730 I. 61 Thus far in jest; but now to pin the basket, 
May’st thou to England come. 1756 W. Youne Lat. Dict. 
s.v. Pra, Yo pin the basket .. concludo, conficio, finio. 1847 

3aRUAM L2gol. Leg., House-warm, (D.) And all other 
suitors are ‘left in the basket.’ 1874 Bell's Life 26 Dec, 
The pick of the basket, a compact young greyhound. 

2. The quantity which fills a basket, a basketful ; 


used as a mecasure of uncertain amount. 

1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. Basket ..of Medlars, two 
Bushels ; Assa-foetida, 20 to so lib. Weight. 1855 MAcAULAy 
Hist, Eng. xvi, A basket of the first cherries .. was accepted 
-- bythe king. 1867 F. Francis Augting xii. (1880) 456, I 
killed baskets of white trout. 
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3. A wickerwork protection for the hand on a 
sword-stick, in the form of a small basket; e//7Ar. 
a basket-hilt sword or stick. 

19773 GoLpso. Stoops to Cong.1v. Tony, Vl fight you both, 
one after the other—with baskets. 1833 Aegul. /xstr. 


Cavalry 1. 171 This exercise should .. be tried with .. sticks 
with baskets. 


+4. A head-dress of wickerwork, or of basket 
shape. Ods. 

1555 Fardle Facions 11. x. 219 Their maried Women weare 
on their heades, fine wickre Basquettes of a foote and a 
haulf long. 1606 Choice Chance, etc. (1881) 33 This youth 
in a basket, witha face of Brasse. 

5. The overhanging back compartment on the 
outside of a stage-coach. arch. 

1773 Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. v. (1780) 249 It has shook me 
worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 1827 MACAULAY 
Clergym, Trip Camb, in Misc. (1865) 374 There were parsons 
in hood and in basket; There were parsons below and 
above. 1840 Marryvat Poor Fack xi, Long stages, with a 
basket to hold six behind. 

6. Al. A gabion. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., At sieges, they make use 
of a small basket filled with earth, and ranged on the top of 
the parapet. : 

7. A part of the hinder leg of the bee, adapted to 
carry pollen. 

186x Hutme Afoguin-Tandon 1. 1. 208 The leg [of the 
Bee] is dilated, and forms a triangular cavity on its inner 
surface, which is known as the ‘ basket.’ 

8. The vase of a Corinthian capital, with its 
foliage, etc. Gwilt. 

4753 in CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. ’ 

9. A wickerwork or wire screen used in hat- 
making. 

B. Comb. and Attrib. 

1. General relations: a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-noun or pr. pple., as dasket-bearer, -bearing, 
carrier, -maker, -making, -seller; %. attrib. of 
material ( = formed as a basket, or of basket-work), 
as basket-balcony, -bonnet, -box, -carriage, -grate, 
-net, -trap, -ware; @. attrib. of purpose (=used 
for baskets or basket-making), as basket-osier, 
-twine ; Q. attrib. of origin ( = carried in a basket), 
as basket-alms, -dole. 

1660 Eart Roscom. Poems (1780) 53 With *basket-alms 
scarce kept alive. 1866 Howe tts Venet, Life xv. 223 The 
hideous *basket-balcony over the main door, 1530 Parser. 
196/2 *Basketbearer, hochgueteur. 1831 CaRLYLE Sart. 
es, 11.1, The mysterious *Basket-bearing stranger. 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 51 The pockets are 
almost full, and so is the *basket-bonnet. 188z Miss YoncE 
Lads & Lasses of L. iii. 133 A porter.. with a large foreign 
*basket-box on his shoulders. 1870 Miss Bripcman X. 
Lynne 11. viii. 161 The little *basket carriage. 1849 GroTE 
Greece u. xxx. VI. 150 One of the Kanéphorz or *basket- 
carriers. 1618 Hotypay Juvexal 4 A *basket-doal at the 
outmost door to wait. 1603 Patient Grissil 6 Vll hamper 
somebody if I die because I am a *basket-maker. 172% 
AMHERST Verrz Fil. x. 47 Yo teach the art and mystery 
of *basket-making. 1652 STerry Eng. Deliv. North. Presb, 
12 *Basket-nets laid in those Wyers, to catch Lampries. 
e100 Cocke Lorelles B. 5 Jacke*basket seler. 1866 Livine- 
STONE $rnd. v. (1873) I. 123 Hunting with a dog and 
*basket-trap. 1833 TENNnyson Poems 82 Piles of flavorous 
fruits, in *basket-twine Of gold, up-heapéd. 1858 W. Extis 
}ts. Madagascar iii. 61 *Basket-ware, cooper’s work. 

2. Special combinations ; basket-beagle, a small 
dog used to hunt a basket-hare ; basket-boat, a 
boat of basket-work ; in India, a circular basket of 
1o or 12 ft. diameter, covered with skins ; basket- 
button, a metal button with a basket-pattern on 
it, instead of crest or arms; basket-clerk (see 
quot.); basket-darning, daming in which the 
threads cross each other above and below, like 
simple wickerwork ; basket-fish, a star-fish of 
the genus Astrophyton, with five rays divided into 
a number of curled filaments ; basket-hare, one 
turned out of a basket to be coursed (cf. dag-fox) ; 
basket-justice (see quot.); basket-osier, the 
Salix Forbyana; basket-salt, that made from 
salt-springs, of finer quality than ordinary salt, so 
called from the vessels in which the brine is 
evaporated ; basket-scrambler, one who scrambles 
forthe dole from a basket, 7.¢. who lives on charity ; 
basket-stick, a fencing-stick with a wickerwork 
protection for the hand; basket-stitch (cf. basket- 
darning); basket-stones, fossil fragments of the 
stems of Crinoidea; basket-woman, one who 
carries goods for sale in a basket ; basket-work, 
structure composed of interlaced osiers, twigs, etc., 
or so carved as to resemble it. 

1824 Scott S¢. Roxan’s i. 19 (D.) Grey-headed sportsmen, 
who had sunk from fox-hounds to *basket- beagles and 
coursing. 1801 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. 1. 357 Com- 
munication .. kept up by means of the common *Basket 
boats. 1858 Brveripce //ést. India 11. v. viii. 522 Crossing 
in *basket-boatsat Trichinopoly. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz (1877) 
173 Ina blue coat and bright “basket buttons. 1653 MiL- 
ton /Hirelings Wks. (1851) 376 The Clergy had thir Portions 
given them in Baskets, and were thence call'd sfortzarit, 
*basket-clerks. 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 346/2 Ordinary 
*basket darning. 1753 CHAamners Cycl. Supp., Basket-jish 
..aname given by the English in North America to a very 
remarkable fish, soinetimes caught in the seas thereabout. 

| a1698 Howarp Committee w. (D.) As if we had brought a 
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*basket-hare to be set down and hunted, 1860 WynTER 
Curios. Civiliz. 493 Yhe *basket justices were so called 
because they allowed themselves to be bought over by 
presents of gaine. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp. s.v., “Basket 
salt ..is..made from the water of our salt springs in 
Cheshire. 1769 Evcis in PAtl, Trans. LIX. 148 Grains of 
salt..about the size of the finest *basket salt. 1647 R. 
Starytton Fuvenal yo With fine young fencers, “basquet- 
scramblers, thus It pleas’d vaine Otho to distinguish us. 
1833 Aeeud, Instr. Cavalry 1. 66 The files being prepared 
with masks and *hasket-sucks. 1883 Dasly News 12 py 
3/5 Kinbroidered in raised gold, worked in “basket stitch on 
white satin. 1851 Ricniarnson Geod. ii. 24 Variously termed 
.. cheesestones, “basketstones, caskstones, 1694 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel. V1. 403 Having gott armes, brought them the 
day before by "basket women. 1837 Marryat Dog. Fiend 
ix, The *basket-woien flitted about displaying their stores. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Dame-yeanne,a.. large 
bottle .. covered with "hasket-work, 1867 Lapy Hrruert 
Cradle L.iv. 123 Its venerable pillars and beautiful *basket- 
work capitals. 

Basket (barskét), uv. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. fo dag.) 

1. To put into a basket ; also fg. 

1583 Stanvuurst “Eneid 1. (Arb.) 27 Maunchets sum in 
pantrie doe basket. 1650 Fuirer Pisgah it. vi. 370 Christ 
commanded the fragments. .to be basketed up, 1785 CowPerR 
Task 1. 667 Basket up the family of plagues. 1867 F. 
Francis Anmefing vill. (1880) 297 A grayling..is scarcely so 
easy to basket. 

2. To hang up in a basket ; also fig. 

1778 Kirris Biog. Brit. 1. 240 note, He.. would suffer 
himself to be banged and basketted for refusing a chal- 
lenge. 1822 T. Mitcnect Aristoph, It. 37, I see you're 
basketed so high, That you look down upon the gods. 

3. To throw into the waste-paper basket; also 
fig. to reject as unsuitable. 

1867 Daily Tel. Mar., The meeting of Opposition mem- 
bers had a good deal to do with its being ‘ basketed.’ 1883 
Proctor in Avowdedge 6 July 13/2 Your handwriting will 
cause our .. sub-editor to ‘basket’ your communications 
rather summarily. ; 

Basketeerr. sonce-wid. A passenger in the basket 


of a stage-coach. 
1866 Corn. Mag. XIII. 346 Seldom is there wanting a 
sufficient quorum of grave ‘ basketcers.” 


Ba‘sketful. [see -rut.] As much as fills a 
basket ; also fig. 

1574 R. Scor Hof Gard. 49 Laye downe Basketfull by 
Basketfull till the bedde be all couered. @ 1656 Be. HALL 
in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. xlvi. 8 Whole basketfuls of 
heads..presented to Jehu, 1841 Gen. Tuomrson E-rverc. 
(1842) VI. 34 We are to pay the expenses of a basketfull of 
disgraceful wars. 

Ba‘sket-hi:lt. [f. Basxrr sé. 3.) <A hilt 
provided with a defence for the swordsman’s hand, 
consisting of narrow plates of steel curved into the 
shape of a basket. 

1663 Butter /fud. 1. i. 353 With basket-hilt, that would 
hold broth, And serve for fight and dinner both. 1708 W. 
KinG Cookery (1807) 81 VYheir beef, they often in their 
murrions stew'd, And in their basket-hilts their bew’rage 
brew'd. 1820 Scortd/onast. xiv, My father’s broad-sword 
with its great rusty basket-hilt. 

b. atirib. = next. 

c15so Kod. Hood (Ritson) iti. 44 Then Robin got on his 
basket-hilt sword. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 141 You 
Basket-hilt stale luggler, you! 1711 Steere Sect. No. 109 
p 4 His Viol hangs by his Basket-hilt sword. 

Ba:sket-hi:lted, //. a. [f. prec. +-rp.2] Of 
swords: Having a basket-hilt. Of persons: 
Wearing a basket-hilted sword. 

1600 Rowranps Let. /fumours Blood v. 72 Basket hilted 
Sword. a1659 Creveranp Count, Com. Man (1677) 99 A 
good Basket-hilted Yeoman. 1854 F. Catnerwoop 7 rav. 
Centr, Amer. roo Don Clementino..swung a large basket- 
hilted swore through a strap in the saddle. 

Basketing. [cf. wating.) Basket-work. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon, i. xii. 223 This same Chariot 
was couered with Basketting Wicker. 1830 Gat Lawrie 
T. vist. iii. (1849) 366 The thickly interwoven basketing of 
the arborous vaults above us. 

Basketry (ba'skétri). [see -r¥; cf. poddery.] 
Basket-work, basket-ware. 

185: Art Fru. Sept. 231 Matting and basketry in all their 
branches. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast 1. iv. 95 
Basketry, and.. wicker chairs, ° 

Basking (ba'skiy), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bask v.] The 
action of exposing oneself to genial warmth. Also 
altrib., as in baskiny-hole. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp. II. xiii. 134 Until the seals begin 
to form their basking-holes. 

+Ba‘sking, vé/. 56.2 Ods. [f. BAsKEv. +-1NG1.] 
Beating, flagellation ; also fg. 

1642 Kocers .Vaaman 137 Full of tedious accusations, 
and baskings of herselfe. 

Ba'sking, ///. 2. [f. Bask v.+-1NG2.] 

1. That basks or suns hitnself. 

1742 Younc Vt. 7A. i. 19 Take Pha:bus to yourselves, 
ye basking bards! 1870 Morris £arthly Par. HH. 11, 303 
The basking pike’s abode. 

2. Basking-shark : the largest species of shark 
(Selachus maximus), called also Sun-fish and Sail- 
fish, found in the Northern Seas: sce quot. 1802. 

1769 Pennaxt Zool. III. 78. 1802 Bincury -fnin. Biog. 
(1813) III. 97 The basking shark has derived its name from 
its propensity to lie on the surface of the water, as if to 

kK itself in the sun. 1860 Gosse Aom. Vat. /Tist. 149 

The huge basking-shark of six-and-thirty feet. 

_tBa‘skle. Ods. [a. OF. Busclors ‘a name given 
indifferently to all foreign peoples’ (Roquefort) 
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=med.L. Basculi, Basculones, brigands or raiders 
from Vasconia: sce Basque.] A Basque. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 242 Fote folk inouh of baskles & 
Gascouns .. Porghe mountayn & niore pe baskles 3e[de}. 

Baslard(e, Basme, obs. ff. Basrnarp, Bae. 

Basnat, -et, -ette, -ite, variants of BASINET. 

Bason, variant of Basin. 

Bason .bé!'s’n}, sb. //al-making. [Origin doubt- 
ful; taken by some as a specific use of Basin (of 
which d7s02 was a common spelling), but evidence 
of this is wanting.) A bench with a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it, and a little fire underneath, 
on which (before the introduction of machinery) the 
first pait of the felting process was performed. 

1727/51 Cuamprrs Cycé, s.v., The hatters have also dasons 
for the brims of hats, usually of lead, having an aperture in 
the middle, 1837 Wittrock Sh. Trades (1842) 294 * Bason- 
ing’ follows next in making the coarser kind of hat; the 
bason being a piece of cast-iron, or mixed metal, on which 
the felt is drawn, 

Ba‘son, v. [f. prec.] To harden the felt on the 
bason in hat-making. Tlencc Basoned ///. a., 
Basoning wh/. sé. 

1727.51 Cuampers Cyc, s.v. f/at, Vhe basoned hat being 
first dipt in the kettle. ud Isee prec.] 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11, 784 Till the hat is basoned or rendered tolerably 
firm. 1885 (A hat-maker writes) ‘ Basoning’ is the first part 
of the felting process for making hats from sheep's wool or 
a mixture of sheep's wool and rabbit's fur. 

Basque (bask), sé, and a. [a. F. Basgue:—late 
L. Vasco an inhabitant of Vasconia, the country 
upon the slopes of the western Pyrenees. ] 

A. sé. [Senses 3 and 4 may have some connexion 
with Basque dress and habits, but may also be of 
distinct origin.] 

l. A native of Biscay ; name of the ancient race 
inhabiting both slopes of the westcrn Pyrenees, ad- 
Jacent to the Bay of Biscay, who speak a language 
of non-Aryan origin. 

1835 Penny Cycd. 11h. §43/1 In the middle ages the Basques 
were notorious for their propensity to brigandage. 1878 .V. 
Amer, Rev. CXXV1. 368 Representing the Basques as the 
special descendants of the ancient Iberians. — 

2. The language of this race, of which thcre are 
many distinct dialects and sub-dialccts. 

1860 <{// Y. Round No. 68. 420 The Basque and Béarnais 
along the Western Pyrenees. 1878 .V. doer. Rev. 368 He 
studied the Basque in order to verify these conclusions. 

+3. A dish of minced mutton, mixed with bread- 
crumbs, eggs, anchovies, wine, lemon-peel, etc., 
and baked in the ‘caul of a leg of veal.’ Oés. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 107 A Basque 
of Mutton. ’ ; 

4. The continuation, formerly of a doublet or 
waistcoat, now only of a lady’s bodice, slightly 
below the waist, forming a kind of short skirt. 
Sometimes used of the bodice thus extended. 

[x61 Cotcr., Basgue de pourpoint, the skirt of a doublet.) 
1860 Autledee 75 Putting my hands in the pockets of my 
Basque. 1884 //arper's Mag. Oct. 788/1 A brown over- 


skirt and basque of an obsolete cut. 1885 Glode 31 Jan, 7/4 
The bodice, with basques cut open in front. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Basques. 

1817 Frere IWVhistlecraft in Byron's tks. (1846) 144/2 
Many a lay Asturian, or Armoric, Irish, Basque. 1835 
Penny Cycd. WN. 543/2 The Basque nation is certainly the 
first that settled in the Spanish peninsula. 

Basqued (baskt), 4A/. a. [f. prec. sb. + -ED2.] 
Furnished with a Basque (sense 4). 

1870 Daily News 20 Dec., His long basqued waistcoat. 
3885 Glode 31 Jan. 7/4 With basqued bodice, an under basque 
of velvet..is fashionable. 

Basquine (bask?'n). fa. F. dasyuine, Sp. bas- 
guia, t. basque; see prec.) <A rich outer petti- 
coat worn by Basque and Spanish women. 

1819 Byron Funan 11. cxx, While wave Around them..The 
basquina and the mantilla. 1873 Mrs. WHitnry Other 
Girls xv. 149 Inthe street they contented themselves with 
their plain basquines. 

+ Ba‘squish, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Basque+ 
-IsH1.] Basque (language). 

1612 SHELTON Quix. t. i. 8(T.) He said in bad Spanish, 
and worse Basquish, Get thee away. @ 1682 Sir T. Browse 
Tracts 136 ‘T.) Their words were Basquish or Cantabrian, 

Bas-relief, Bass-relief (bas,r/lff, ba: 
lif), Forms: 7-8 basse relieve, base relief, 
bas-relieve, 8-9 bass-relief, bas-relief. [a. F. 
bas-relief, ad. It. basso-rilievo, low Rewier. Cf. 
Basso-RELIEVO.] 

1. Low relief; sculpture or carved work in which 
the figures project less than one half of their true 
proportions from the surface on which they are 
carved. 

1696 Piitiups, Base Relief... emboss'd work. 1706 Basso 
Relievo, Bass or Low Relief... when the work is low, flat, or 
but a little raised. a1gzr Ken //yonnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 
192 Upon the Frontispiece .. In bas-relieve the Story was 
impress'd, Of Iazarus and Dives. 1755 Jounson, Sass. 
relief. 1843 Prescott Mexico iv. i. 11864 205 Two statues 
of that monarch. .cut in bas-relief in the porphyry. 

attrib, 1884 flarper's Alag. Feb. afore The Itthic forms 
must give place to a more bass-relief treatment. 

2. concr. A sculpture or carving in low relief. 

1667 OvpexaurG in PArt. Trans. (1. 420 Excellent Pic- 
tures and Basse Relieves. 1762 II. Watrote Vertue's 
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Anecd, Parnt. (1786) 11. 58 Fhe basretizf of James I. of 
horseback. 1858 Ilawtnorne Fr. & (4. Frods. 1. 196 Ba - 
reliefs the figures of which almost step and struggle out of 
the marble. 

Bass, basse (bas’, 54.1 Forms: 5 bace, 6 
bas, 6-7 base, 7 9 basse, g bass. [A plionctic 
corruption of Barsr, OE. days, another form ot 
which was Base 56.5] 

1. The Common Perch (Perca fluviatilis’, or 
an allied freshwater specics. 

[See Barse, Base sb") c1qg0 Promp. [arz. 20 Bace, 
fysche. 1586 Cocan //aven Health \1636) 164 Roch, Loch, 
Base, Smelt, are very wholesome fishes. 1801 Gouve. 
Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) IE. 140 ‘Frout and 
perch, called by the Dutch name of darsch, or bass. 1866 
Intell. Observ, No. 56, 101 Sticklebacks, perches, basses. 
b. Black Bass: a fish of the Perch family (/%7ca 
Auro) found in Lake Eluren. 

1840 /euny Cyct, XVI. 432/1 The Black Bass .. one of 
best-flavonred fishes of that lake, 1881 //arper's May. Sept. 
sux The much-prized hlack bass. 

2. A voracious marine fish Laébrav lupus) of 
the Perch fainily, common in Euiopcan seas; 
called also Sea-wolf and Sea-dace. Also an allied 
species (Sca-bass) caught on the coasts of North 
Amcrica, 

1530 Pauscr. 196/1 Bace, fysshe, ung far. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 1c6h, Sucking Millet, swallowing Basse. 1611 
Cotcr., Libin, a base, or sea wolfe. 1624 Cart. Ssutis 
Virginia vi. 237 There hath beene taken one thousand 
Bases at a draught. 1769 Pennant Zool. IH. 213 The 
basse is a strong, active, and voracious fish. 1852 Kincstey 
Andromeda 394 Chasing the bass and the mullet. ; 
Bass (bas:, 54.2 Also 7 basse. [phonetic 
corruption of Bast sé.1] 

Ll. strictly. The inner bark of the lime or linden ; 
sometimes applied loosely to any similar fibre, 
e.g. split rushes or straw. 

1691 Wortipce Cider 54 Fit it aptly to the Stock, and 
bind it on with. . Basse. 1769 Farconer Diet, Marine (1789), 
Bass ..is a sort of long straw or rushes, 1825 R. Warp 
Tremaine 1, xxix. 231 A soft bit of wood. .hound with bass 
to the stem. 

b. atirié., as in bass-mai. 

1727 Braptey (am. Dict. s.v. Cabbage, Wrap. . Bass-mat, 
etc, about the Roots. 1837 Cartyie Fr. Nev. TID. vi. iii. 
368 Straw rope shoes and cloaks of bass-mal. ; 

2. The name given elliptically to various articles 
made of this or similar matcrial ; ¢.g. a mat, a 
hassock, a flat plaited bag or flexible baskct. 

1706 Puittips, Bass or Hassock, a kind of Cushion made 
of Straw, such as are us'd to kneel upon in Churches. Basse, 
a Collar for Cart-horses, made of Straw, Sedge, Rushes, etc, 
whence the Sass for kneeling in Churches. 1837 Howitt 
Rur, Life vi. xiii. (1862) 552 Carrying home a bass brimful 
of vegetables. 1861 Ramsay ANemin, v. 118 You hear him 
..wipe his feet upon the bass. 

3. Building. ‘A short trough for holding mortar, 
when tiling the roof; it is hung to the lath.’ 
Nicholson Practical Builder 1823. 

+ Bass, 54.3 Obs.; also 5-6 basse, 6 bas. 
[prob. f. Bass 7.2: cf. L. dastum, Pr. baits, It. 
bacio, Sp. bcso, kiss. “The OF. equivalent *éa¢s is 
not found, and its Eng. repr. would be deace (cf. 
OF pais, Eng. peace). Cf. also Buss.) A kiss. 

1450 Crt. Love cxiv, If the basse ben full there is delight. 
a1§29 SKELTON Jy Darling dere g With ba, ba, ba, and 
bas, bas, bas, She cheryshed hym both cheke and chyn. 
1570 Play Wit §& Sc. (1848) 13. Nay, Syr, as for basses, 
From hence none passes But as in gage Of mury-age. 

Bass (bos), 56.4 [for das- or base-coal, as 
in base coin.) A miners’ term for shale stained 
dark by vegetable matter. Cf. Bat sd.2 11, 

1686 Piotr Staffordsh. 131 Bass or freestone above, and 
Ironston, or earth, below. 1861 E. Hurt Coalfields Ut. 
Brit. 54 Some of the shales are so highly carbonaceous as 
to be nearly black, and form impure coal called ‘ bass.’ 
Bass (béls., 2. and 56.5 Forms: 5-6 bas, 6 
bace, Sc. bays, 6-7 basse, 6-9 base, 7— bass. 
(ME. das, base (see Bask a.. in specific scnses 
in Music; now spelt éass after It. éasso, but still 
pronounced as dase. (Pope rimed dase and ass.)] 

A, ad). 

+ 1. Low in sound, barely audible, soft. Ods. 

c1450 Merlin xxviii. 572 He seide in bas voice, ‘1 am 
Monewall.’ 1513 DouGras «2 me/s 1x. vi. 28 With ane bays 
voce thus Nisns spak agane. 

2. Dcep-sounding, low in the musical scale. 

1533 Etvor Cast. //elth 1541) 51 Let him... begyne 1 


synge lowder and lowder, but styl ina base voice. 1613 
Br. Hawt. Servo. v. 66 The trumpets .. sounded basest and 
dolefullest at the last. 1626 Bacon Sylva $173 All base 


notes, or very treble notes, give an asper sound. 1866 Tys- 
pALL Glac. 1. § 1. 226 Boys are chosen .. 10 produce the 
shrill notes; men are chosen to produce the bass notes. 

3. [partly attrib. use of sb.) Of, perta.ning to, 
or suited to, the lowest part in harmonized musical 


composition. 

Bass voice: that ranging from 1:9? below the bass stave to 
F above it. Sass cécf: the F clef, now placed yn the fourt 
line from the bottom of the bass stave, formerly somet.mes 
on the third, and earlier on the fifth. 

rssz Huroet, Base synger, smecentor. 1597 M> v er 


trod. A/us. 86 Base descant is that kinde of descanting where 
your sizht of taking and vsiug your cordes must be snd 
the plainsong. 1880 in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 1491 A 
voice is too deficient in .wettness for <img e songs 


BASS. 


b. Hence prefixed, sometimes with hyphen, to 
names of musical instruments or their strings, to 
indicate that they are of the lowest pitch. 

1590 [see Bass-vior]. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, un. iv. 6, 1 
haue sounded the verie base string of humility. 1674 PLay- 
ForD S&idd Wes. 1. 112 The Bass or fourth string is called 
G sol re ut. 1856 tr. Berlioz Lastrument.152 The sound 
of the bass trombone is majestic. 1863 Hawrnorne Old 
Howe 1. 248 Rain-drops .. pattering on the bass-drum. 
1880 in Grove Dict. .l/us. 1. 150/2 The Bass-flute requires 
a great deal of breath. . 

B. 5. [By some erroneously taken as derived 
from Base sé.1, foundation, with which it has 
etymologically no connexion.] 

1. The lowest part in harmonized musical com- 
position ; the deepest male voice, or lowest tones 
of a musical instrument, which sing or sound this 


Paltomelapawss 

7a1450 Songs & Carols (Wright) 67 Whan .. bulles of the 
sce syng a good bace, 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 432 
Mony trumpet into sindrie tune, Sum in bas and sum in 
alt abone. 1597 MorLey /utvod. Jus. 3 The Basse or 
lowest part. 165. Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 32 One of my 
new tunes that I have got Dr, Childe to set mea base to. 
1674 PLayForD Skil! 3/25,1. xi. 49 The Bass for the Theorbo. 
1706 A. Beprorp Jemple Mus. viii. 163 The Base usually 
closing in the Fifth above the Key. 1849 Marryat Valerie 
vi, The milkmaid’s falsetto, and the dustman’s bass. 

b. jig. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 4053/2 Hys false trans- 
lacion with their farther false construccion, they thoughte 
shoulde be the basse and the tenour, whereuppon they 
woulde synge the trouble, with muche false descant. 1649 
Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. ui. Add. xv. 103 The goodman 
knew Christ’s voice to be a low base of humility. 1870 


M. Coxway Earthw. Pilgr. vi. 94 Above the bass of Com- | 


merce is the clear tenor of Fraternity. 

2. One who sings the bass part. 

1591 SPENSER Zears of Aluses 28 The. .streames -. were.. 
taught to beare A Bases part amongst theirconsorts. 1611 
Suaks. Wnt. T. 1v. iii. 45 Song-men..most of them Meanes 
and Bases, 1880 in Grove Dyct. A/us. 1. 148/2 The employ- 
ment of basses and barytons in principal characters on the 
Operatic Stage. 

3. The bass string of a musical instrument. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 186 Which string 
in all the harpe wouldst thou styll harpe on. Not the base. 
a1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 5/2 Sound 
hoarse, sad lute .. Sad treble weep; and you, dull basses, 
show Your masters sorrow in a doleful strain. a@1700 Dry- 
DEN (J.) At thy well-sharpen’d thumb .. The trebles squeak 
for fear, the bases roar. 

4. A BAss-VIOL. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3819/8 For two Violins and a Bass. 
1794 Woicotr(P. Pindar) Row/. for Oliver Wks. 11. 66 Wat- 
kyn..forbore his bass to seize. 

5. Thorough-bass (ellipt. dass): the bass part 
written with figures beneath it which indicate 
concisely but vaguely the kind of harmony to be 
played with it. Hence formerly, An accompani- 
ment for harpsichord or organ; sow, The theory 
or science of harmony. See also DouBLE-Bass. 

1674 Prayrorp Skil? Mus. 1. xi. 36 The Thorough-bass 
of Songs or Ayres. 1685 Evetyn J/em. (1857) I]. 223 She 
had an excellent voice, to which she played a thorough-bass 
on the harpsichord. 1706 in Lond. Gaz. No. 4249/3 With 
a Thorough-Bass to each Song. 1868 OuseLey Harmony 
iii. (1875) 29 Thorough-bass-figuring .. is a kind of musical 
short-hand. 

+ Bass, v.1 Ods.; also 5-6 basse. [cf. F. dazse-r, 
baistey (11th c. in Littré):—L. d@szz-re to kiss; 
cf, BasIaTE.) ¢rans. and adso/. To kiss. 

c1goeo Bk. Mayd Emlyn 26 One that yonge was, That 
coude ofte her basse. 1530 Cadisto & Mel. in Hazl. Dedsé. 
1. 74 Thus they kiss and bass. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & 
Efigr. (1867) 57 He must nedes basse hir. 1570 in LEviNs. 

Bass, v." xonce-wd.; in 7 base. ff. Bass 54.5] 
To utter or proclaim with bass voice or sound. 

1610 SHAKS. Tf. mn, iii. 99 ‘The Thunder (That deepe 
and dreadful Organ-Pipe)..did base my Trespasse. 

Bass, obs. form of BAsE sd., a., v. 

Bassa, -awe, obs. forms of BasHaw, 


+ Ba‘ssade. Os. Also 5 basset. Shortened 
form of AMBASSADE. So Ba ssatour, ambassador; 
Ba‘setry, ambassadry. 

¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab, 995 He sente oute his bassatoures. 
1458 Paston Lett. 317 1. 428 Y¢ Basset of Burgoyne schall 
come to Calleys. 1462 /did. 452 II. 104 Ther came the 
Quene of Skoots .. in basetry to my seyd Lord of Werwek. 
¢1532 Lp. Berners //uon cxxvii. 466 A bysshop of Grece 
who was come thether in bassade. 

Bass-bar (bé'sba1). .1/us. [f. Bass 56.5) An 
oblong piece of wood fixed lengthwise within the 
belly of various musical instruments of the violin 
type, to strengthen it against the pressure of the 
left foot of the bridge. 

1838 Penny Mag. 30 June, The bar of harmony or bass- 
Lar, was placed under the middle of the instrument. 1848 
J.Bisnoptr. Otto's Violix iv. 30 The same difficulty in bring- 
ing out the tone arises if the bass-bar is placed too far in. 
wards, instead of being more under the foot of the bridge. 

Basse, Bassel: see Bass 56.1, Bastv. 

+ Basselan. Ods. Some kind of fabric. 

4453 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 422 Coton, Cyprus or 
basselan. 

Bassemain, obs. variant of BAISEMALN. 


+Ba-ssen, a. Ods. rare—'. In 6 bassyn. 
[-f. BAss s0,2+-EN1.) Made of bass or bast. 
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1513 DoucLas .£xcis u. v. (iv.) 66 About the nek knyt 
mony bassyn raip [L. stuppea vincula}, 

Bassen’d, obs. form of BAUSONED. 

Bassenet, -inet, variants of BasineEt. 

+ Basser. Odés. [f. Bass v.1+-Erl.] A kisser. 

1552 Hutoet, Basser or kysser, dasiator. ; 

Basset (be'sét), sd.1 [a. F. dasset ‘a terrier, 
or earthing beagle’ (Cotgr.), orig. adj., dim. of 
bas-se low; see Base a.] A _ short-legged dog 
used in unearthing foxes and badgers. 

1616 Surri. & Markn. County. Farm joo Couple vp all 
the old earth dogs, and after let loose the young ones, in- 
couraging them to take the earth, and crying vnto them, 
Creepe into them basset, creepintothem. 1885 Dazly News 
2 May 3/s Pictures of harriers and bassets. 

Basset (be'sét), 54.2 Also 7-8 bassett(e 
(baset). [(a. F. éassette), ad. It. dassetta, {. bassetto 
somewhat low, dim. of dasso low; see BAsE a.) 
An obsolete game at cards, resembling Faro, first 
played at Venice. Hence dasset-tadle. 

1645 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 211 We went to the Chetto 
de San Felice, to see the noblemen ..at Basset, a game at 
cards which is muchused, 1705 VANBURGH Covrtfed. 1. ii, Ad- 
vised her to set up a basset-table. 1716 Pore Basset-t. 85 
Poems (1785) 16 Look upon Bassette, you who reason boast ; 
And see 1f reason must not there be lost. @1718 Rowe &. 
Convert Prol. 8 Not to forget Your Piquet Parties, and your 
dear Basset. 1849 Macautay Hist. Exg. 1. 347 Gamblers 
playiog deep at basset. 4 

Basset (beset), 54.3 Geol. [etymol. uncertain ; 
‘trom F. dasse¢ ‘a low stoole’ (Cotgr.); see Bas- 
sET sé.1] The edge of a geological stratum show- 
ing at the surface of the ground ; an outcrop. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 131 To what points soever the rise 
and dip direct their course, the row, side basset or streek, 
lyes quite contrary. 1830 Edix. Encycé. 111. 396 The regu- 
lar basset or outcrop of the Bedford limestone, 

attridb. 1791 E. Darwin Econ, Veg. 1. notes, A basset 
coal-mine at Woolarton in Nottinghamshire. 1851 CLARKE 
in Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. X11. 1. 264 The oolite range. .pre- 
senting 2 lofty baset-edge to the west. 

Basset (beset), v.! [f. Basser sd.2] In phrase 
To basset away: to play away at basset. 

cxjoo Gentl. Inustruc. (1732) 492 (D.) He had bassetted 
away his money and good humour. 

Basset (besét), v.2 Geol. [f. Basser 50.3] 
Of strata: To crop out at the surface. 

1783 WepcGwoop in Pil. Trans. LX XIII. 284, I collected 
some of this earth, which bassetted out .. near Winster. 
1843 J. PortLock Geo. 98 The strata of the chalk basset, 
therefore, to the north. 

Basset-horn (be'séthgin). Jus. [transla- 
tion of F. cor de bassette, It. corno di bassetto; see 
BasseETTo.] A tenor clarinet, of somewhat greater 
compass than the ordinary clarinet. 

1835 in Penny Cycl. 1880 in Grove Dict. Mus, 1. 151/1 
Mendelssohn. . twoconcert-pieces for clarinet and bassethorn. 

Basseting (bxsétin), vé/. 5d. Geol. [f. Bas- 

»SET v.42 +-ING1.] The outcrop or cropping out of 
strata at the surface of the ground. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 129 This basseting, and diping of 
coal, 1861 W. Wattace Defos. Lead Ore, A steep escarp- 
ment. .is formed by the basseting of the Scar Limestone. 

|| Bassette (baset). [Fr., ad. It. dassetto}], and 

|| Bassetto (basse'tto). .3/s. [It., dim. of basso ; 
see BaSE a@., Bass a.) A small bass-viol. 

1847 Craic, Bassette. 1864 Webster, Bassetto. 

Bass-horn. .1/us. [see Bass 2. 3 b.] A 
modification of the bassoon, much deeper in its 
tones. 1859 WorcESTER cites BUCHANAN. 

|| Bassia (be'sid). Bot. [mod.L.; named after 
Fernando Bassi, an Italian botanist of last cen- 
tury.} A genus of tropical or subtropical trees 
(N.O. Sapotacee), from the seeds of which a butter- 
like oil is pressed. Hence Ba'ssic a. 

1863 Wartrs Dict. Chem. 1. 519 Bassic Acid is identical 
in composition and properties with-stearic acid. c 1865 
Letuesy in Circ. Sc. I. 95/1 The solid fats obtained from 
three species of Bassia indigenous to India 

Bassil, obs. form of Basin 56,2 

Bassin, -on, -yn, obs. forms of Bastin. 

+ Ba‘ssinat(e. Sc. Ods. [}f. bassénet, BASINET, 
helmet.] A kind of fish ; ?a porpoise. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cro. Scot. (1821) 11, 179 Fische .. the 
tane half of thame above the watter, na thing different fra 
the figour of man: callit, by the pepil, Bassinatis. Thir 
fische hes blak skinnis hingand on thair bodyis, with quhilk, 
sum time, thay covir thair heid. 1570 HoLinsHED Scot. 
Chron, (1806) I. 272 Fishes. .called Bassinates. 

Bassinet. Also 9 bassinett(e. [a. F. das- 
sinet, diminutive of dassz7 BASIN ; see BASINET.] 

1. (besinét.) Variant of BAsINeT. 

+2. Herb. Name given to species of Ranunculus 
and Geranium, and to the Marsh Marigold. Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 32 The Braue Bassinet, or Marshe 
Marigolde. /ézd. 47 Bassinet Geranium or Crowfoote. 1629 
Parkinson Parad. (1656) 230 Some {Geraniums] are called 
in many places of England Bassinets. 1727 BrapDLey Fam. 
Dict. s.v. Bassinets, The yellow Bassinet grows usually 
upon a small Stalk. 

3. (besinet.) An oblong wickerwork basket, 
with a hood over one end, used as a cradle for 
babies. 4/so, a form of child’s perambulator of 
the same shape. 

1854 Tiackiray .Vezucomes Il. 122 The cradle or what I 


BAST. 


believe is called the bassinet of Master Pendennis. 1862 
acm. Mag. July 258 A row of bassinetts. .indicated possi- 
bilities of sleep. @ 1878 P’cess Auice fet. 85 Victoria 
sleeps in the bassinet, which is done up with chintz. 

attrib, 1883 Daily News 18 Sept. 8/3 Very handsome 
Bassinette Perambulator. fitted with. . brass-jointed hood. 

+ Ba‘ssing, vé/. sd. [f. Bass v.1] Kissing. 

1552 HuLoet, Bassynge, dastatio. 1562 J. HEYwoop Prov, 
§ Epigr.(1867) 65 Our lord blys me From bassyng of beastes. 

Bassist (béisist). [See -1st.] = Bass 50.5 2. 

1870 WESSELY Germ. Dict., Bass-sauger, bassist. 1883 Pall 
aad G. 28 Nov. 4/1 One swears he is the prince of double- 
bassists, the other that he can sing like Sims Reeves. 

Bassness (bélsnés). [f. Bass a. + -NxEss.] 
Bass quality or depth (of sounds). 

1880 Lanier Scz. Eng. Verse i. 28 The pitch of sounds, ie. 
their bassness or trebleness. 

|| Basso (basso), a. and sé. AZus. [It.:—late L. 
bassus : see BASE a.)=Bass a. 3, 56.5 1, 2. 

1817 Byron Beppo xxxii, Soprano, basso, even the contra- 
alto, Wish’d him five fathom under the Rialto. 1883 //ar- 
pers Mag. Mar. 554/1 The minor basso part..was given to 
Kindermann, ; 

Hence, basso continuo, thorough-bass (see Bass 
56.5 5); basso-ripieno (cf. a/to-rzpicio0), a bass 
part used only occasionally in a grand chorus. 

Bassock. App. by confusion for Hassock. 

1706 Pritiirs and 1708 Kersey have ‘Bass or Hassock’ 
{see Bass 56.22]. 1721 Baitey brackets Bass and Hassock. 
1736 Baitey, and following edd., bracket Bass and Bassock. 

Bassoon (basé-n). Afus. [ad. F. dasson, aug- 
mentative f. das, basse Bass 56.9; or perhaps das 
son deep sound (Littré).] 

1. A wooden double-reed instrument, with a 
compass of about three octaves, used as a bass to 
the oboe, having a pipe eight feet in length, so 
arranged in parts (whence the Italian name fagotto) 
that the whole instrument measures only four feet. 

1727-51 CuamBers CycZ. s.v., A good bassoon is said to be 
worth four or five hundred pistoles. 1778 Jonnson in Bos- 
well III. 39 In a different language it [poetry] may be the 
same tune, but it has not the same tone. Homer plays it 
on a bassoon; Pope on a flagelet. ee CoLeRIDGE A ze. 
Mar. 1. viii, The wedding-guest here beat his breast, For 
he heard the loud bassoon. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 
148 As if a broken fife should strive To drown a cracked 
bassoon. 1880 in Grove Dict. Jus. 1. 152/1 Handel's scores 
contain few bassoon parts. . 7. 

2. a. An organ-stop of a quality of tone similar 
to that of the bassoon. b. A series of reeds of 
similar tone in a harmonium, etc. 

Bassoonist (basnist). [f. prec.+-Ist.) A 
performer on the bassoon. 

1865 Sfohr's Autobiog. \. 67, 1 received assistance from.. 
the Bassofo]nist Barnbeck. a 

|| Ba‘sso-relie’vo, rilie’vo. Pl. -os. Also 
8 basse-, bas-relievo. [ad. It. dasso-vilicvo ( basso 
rZlye'vo) low relief.) = BAS-RELIEF, q.v. 

1676 F. Vernon in PAil. Trans. 1. 578 About the Cornice 
..is a basso relievo of men on horseback. 1780 Sir J. 
Reynotps Désc. x. (1842) 179 A single group in basso-re- 
lievo. _/éd. (1876) 17 In bas-relievos it is totally different. 
1850 Mrs. JaMESON Leg. .Wosast. Ord. (1863) 282 The fine 
series of basso-relievos on the walls of the chapel. 

Bassorin (be'sérin). [f. Bassor-a gum + -1N.] 
An inodorous, colourless, translucent substance, 
found in Bassora and other gums, insoluble but 
swelling to a gelatinous state in water. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 265 The nutritive substance 
called Salep. .consists almost entirely of a chemical principle 
called Bassorin. 


Bass-relief: variant spelling of Bas-RELIEF. 
|| Ba'ssus. Oés. [L: dassas low.) =Bass 56.5 


1598 Sy_vesTER Du Bartas (1608) 73 Lift me above Par- 
nassus, With your loud Trebbles help my lowly bassus. 

Bass-viol (bé''s,vai-al). [see Bass a. 3 b and 
VioL.j] A stringed instrument for playing the bass 
part in concerted music; a violoncello. 

1590 Suaks. Com, Err, wv. iii. 23 Went like a Base-Viole 
in a case of leather. 1638 J. Kirke Sev. Champions i. i, 
The resined stick of a basewiol. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 
153 ? 7 Your Bass-Viol, which grumbles in the Bottom of 
the Consort. 1861 HuGues Zom Brown Oxf. II. ii. 29 
Carrying a great bass-viol bigger than himself. 

Bass-wood (ba's,wud). [f. Bass 53.2 + Woop.) 
The American Lime or Linden ( 77/a americana); 
the wood of this tree. Also aztrzd. 

1824 W. Irvine Braced. Hall ¥1.271 A man is never aman 
till he can. .sleep under a tree and live on bass-wood leaves. 
1855 Loner. ///aw. x. 153 Gave them drink in bowls of bass- 
wood. 


Bast (bast), 5.1 Also 6-7 baste. [Common 
Teut.: OE. dest is cogn. with MHG., mod.G., 
MDu., Du. dast (inasc.), Goth. *dastus not found, 
also ON., Da., Sw. dast (neuter), all in same sense. 
Ulterior deriv. unknown: not related to Jd7nd 
(Kluge). See also the corrupted form Bass 54.2] 

1. The inner bark of the lime or linden, which, 
cut into strips and coarsely plaited, is sold as 
‘Russia matting’; also applied generally to flexible 
fibrous barks, and other similar materials (cf. 
Bass sd.2), and in Physiological Botany to all 


fibres of the same cellular structure. 
a 800 Corpus Gl.(Sweet O. E. T. 101), Télio, baest. [¢ 100¢ 
JEvrric Fudg. xili. 15 Hig 0a hine gebundon mid iwam 


BAST. 


bwestenum rapum.] ¢ 1400 Desfr. ey xt. 4773 Till all was 
bare asa bast. 1523 Firzners. //ush. § 136 Bastes or pyl- 
lynge of wythy or elme, 1599 Hakiuyr Voy, II. 178 Ropes 
of bast. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseot. Gen. 213 Laste or 
the bark of twigs, spartum, 1872 QO. Rev. CXXXII. 221 
hey make paper of the fine white bast or skin which lies 
between the wood and the bark. 1881 Biackmori Chris- 
fowedl iii, With..a trail of bast around her neck. 

bh. atirid., as in bast-cell, -fibre, -mat, -tree. 

¢ 1425 in Wilcker Voc, /647, 7ifia, baste-tre. 1577 Harri- 
son Descr. Brit. iii, Whey bind the planks togither verie 
artifictallie with bast ropes. 1660 cicf 12 Chas. //. iv. Sched., 
Bast or straw-hats knotted. 1837 Cariyce /7. Rev. (1872) 
I} 1. v. vi. 201 They skewer a bast mat round their shoulders. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398 ast-cells..give to the kinds 
of inner bark that largely contain them their strength and 
toughness. 

2. A ropc, mat, ctc. made of bast; cf. Bass 5é.2 

Yexqgso WS. Lincotu A i. 17 f. 127 \Valliw.) 3¢ salle take a 
stalworthe baste, And bynde my handes byhynd me faste. 


+ Bast, 54.2 and a. Ods. Also 5 baste, baaste. 
[a. OF. bast (mod. b4¢ = Pr. bast, med.L. dastuim) 
pack-saddle (used as a bed by muletecrs in the 
inns), in phr. fils (homme, etc.) de bast, lit. ‘ pack- 
saddle child,’ as opposed to a child of the marriage- 
bed; thus forming a tersely allusive epithet for 
illegitimate offspring: cf. Bastarp, BANTLiNG.] 

A. sé. Bastardy. (In phr.: o7, 2, @, 0, of bast.) 


1297 R. Giouc. 516 Gentil man was inou, thei he were a 
bast ibore. ¢ 1330 Arth. § -Werl, 7643 Bast Ywain he was 
y-hote, For he was bigeten o bast. ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas 1. 
xxvi. (1554) 97 b, Hys brethren in bast an hundred and fif- 
tene. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 26 Baaste, not wedlocke, das- 
tardia. 1494 FABYAN Vi. ccii. 212 Arnolde, Sone of bast of 
Lothayr, 

B. adj. [the sb. used aétrié.: bast son =son of 
bast. fils de bast.] Bastard, illegitimate. 

¢ 1330 [see prec.] 1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. VII. 
27 Pe erle his bast sone. 1494 Fasyan vit. cexix. 240 Willyam 
duke of Normandye .. bast sone of Robert. 1§72 Schole- 
house Wom, 324 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 117 The childe 1 
warrant shalbe bast. 


+Bast, 56.3 Ods. Erroneous form of Bass sé.1, 
a kind of fish [due to use of bess for dast in other 
words.]} 

1709 ‘I’. Ropinson Vas, fist, Westinfd., The fish bred in 
Bassenthwait water are basts. 1759 ./S.a/ Urswick, Perch 
or basts brought from Dalton Tarn. 

Bast, obs. form of Boast. 

|| Basta (barsta). 7. Obs. [a. It. (also Sp.) 
basta enough.] Enough! no more! no matter ! 

1596 Snaks. Zam, Shr, 1, i. 203 Basta, content thee; for 
I haue it full. 1632 Brome Crt, Segear iv. i, And for thy 
meanes (busta) let me alone. 1819 Scott /vanhoe 1}. iii. 40 
If he will not consent —basta—I can but go away home. 

Bastailye, obs. form of BAsTILLE. 
Bastan(n)ado, obs. form of Bastinabo. 
+Ba'stant, a. Obs. [a. F. dastant, It. Sp. 
bastante, pr. pple..of dastare to suffice; see prec. 
and -ant.}] Sufficient, able, capable. 

1637 Monro £.xfed. v. i. 80 (Jam.) His Majestie .. not 
being bastant to resist the enemy,retired. 1652 Urquitart 
Jewel \Wks. (1834) 194 Each language borrows from an- 
other. .noris the perfectest.. without being beholden to an- 
other, in all things enuncible, bastant to afford instruction. 

Bastard (ba'staid), sb. and a. Also 5-6 bas- 
tarde, (7 baster’d). [a. OF. bastard, mod. bétard 
(=Pr. bastard, It., Sp., Py. bastardo) = fils de bast, 
‘pack-saddle child,’ f. das¢ (see Bast 56.2) + the 
pejorative suffix -arp. Cf. BANntLinc.] 

A. 56. 

1. One beyotten and bom out of wedlock; an 
illegitimate or natural child. 

By the civil and canon laws, a child born out of wedlock 
is legitimated by the subsequent marriage of his parents; 
but by the law of England, retained in some of the United 
States, a child to be legitimate must at least be born after 
the marriage of the parents, Bastard etgue or elder: the 
bastard son of a man who afterwards marries the mother, 
and has alegitimate son; the latter is called in legal phrase 
mulier puisne or younger. 

1297 R. Giouc. 295 Of pulke blode Wyllam bastard com. 
1362 Lancir. P. P4 A. vi. 76 Bringepb forp Barnes pat Bas- 
tardes beon holden. ¢ 1450 J/erfin vil. 112 Thei wolde never 
haue no bastarde to theire kynge. 1528 Perxins Prof Bk. 
i. § 49 A bastard eigne who 1s mulier in the spirituall law. 
1601 Suaxks. Ad/'s IVell 11. iii. 100 Sure they are bastards 
to the English, the French nere got em. 1662 Futter 
Worthies 1, 322 He confuted their Etymology who deduced 
Bastard from the Dutch words dees and ar, that is an 
abject Nature, and verifyed their deduction deriving it 
from éesfeaerd, that is the best disposition. 1764 Burn Fist, 
Peaee s.v., The word dastard seemeth to have been brought 
unto us by the Saxons; and to be compounded of dase, 
vile or ignohle, and start, or stort signifying a rise or 
original, 1868 Freeman Nori. Cong, 11. viil. 210 Spiritual 
preferments. .for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

2. fig. 

1583 Fucke Defence iv, He pronounceth the Epistle of 
Janes. .to be a bastard. 1642 Futcer /loly & Prof. St. i. 
xxiii. 215 Fame being a bastard or jtlfa populi, ‘tis very 
hard to find her father. 1785 Burke Nad. Areots’ Debts 
Wks. IV. 39 Six great chopping bastards [Keports of Com- 
mittee of Secrecy], each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 

3. A mongrel, an animal of.inferior breed. ? Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 191 ‘Fhe lesser sort of [elephants], 
which they call Bastards. 1602 Ret, fr. Parnass. 1. v.30 
Small Ladies puppies, Caches and Bastards. 


+4. A sweet kind of Spanish wine, resembling 
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muscadel in flavour; sometimes applicd to any 
kind of swectencd wine. Ods. exc. //tst, (Sec LB. 7.) 

1399 [Rocers Agric. 4 Prices (1866) 1. xxv. 619 The fel- 
lows of Merton purchase ..some bastard in 1399.] ¢ 1460 
J. Russet. BA Nurture in Babees Bk, 125 Vhe namys of 
Swete wynes y wold pat ye them knewe .. Hastard, ‘lyre, 
Ojey, etc. 21536 Tinpate Arf. Matt, Wks. 11.97 With 
basta(rjdo, muscadell, and ipocrass. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen lV, 
it. iv. 30 Anon, Anon sir, Score a Pint of Bistard in the 
Halfe Moone. 1616 Surri. & Manrkn. Conntr, farm 
642 Bastards .. seeme to me to be so called, because they 
are oftentimes adulterated and falsified with honey. 1631 
Heywoon Maid of West 1. Wks. 1874 11. 301 Me furnish 
you with bastard white or hrown, 1869 BiackMore Lorna 
D. xiv, 85 Ie. .called for a little mulled bastard, 

+5. A kind of cloth, ?of inferior or mixed qua- 
lity, or unusual make or size. Ods. 

1483 dct 1 Rich. ///, viii. § 18 Woollen Cloths called Bas- 
tards, 1§23 Act 14-15 //en. V’ti1,1, White brode wollen 
clothes with Crumpil listes, other wise called bastardes. 

+6. A kind of war-vessel, a varicty of galley. 

1506 GuyrorD /’ylgr. 7 An.c. galyes, grete bastardes and 
sotell. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. IL. 1. 78 Gallies, as well bastards 
as subtill mahonnets. 

+7. A species of cannon, also called bastard 


culverin. Cf. Bastard a. 6. Obs. 

[1549 Compt. Scott, vi. 41 (1872) Mak reddy jour cannons, 
culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis, falcons, saikyrs.] 
167e Corton Esfernon 1. 1v. 149 Thirty brass Pieces, of 
which fourteen were Royal Culverines, or Bastards. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Vhe long bastards .. are either 
common or uncommon. To the common kind belong the 
double culverin extraordinary, etc, : 

8. A large sail used in the Mcditerranean when 
there is little wind. (So F. éd¢avid.) 

1753 in Crampers Cycl, Supp. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk., Bastard, a fair-weather square sail..occasionally used 
for an awning. 

9. A particular size of paper. ? Ods. 

1712 Act 10 clune in Lond, Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called 
.. bastard or double Copy. 1774 Burke diver. Tax. Wks. 
11. 374 The duties on. .blue royal, or bastard, or fool’s-cap. 


10. Sugar-refining. @. An impure coarse brown 
sugar, made from the refuse syrup of previous 
boilings. b. A large mould into which sugar is 


drained, (So F, dd¢ard.) 

1859 in WorcrstER, 1864 in WEBSTER. ; 

LV. Comd., as bastard-bearing, -bellied, -like. 

1594 VT. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. u. 423 Whereby the 
warlike vertues .. of their subjects become degenerate and 
bastardlike. 1633 Forp’7¥s Pety Ww. ili. (1839) 40 Thy cor- 
rupted bastard-bearing womb! 1640 Brome Sfarag. Gard. 
1v, iv. 183 ‘hough she prov‘d bastard-belly ed, 1 will owne her. 

B. adj. (At first not separable from the sb.: so 
in Fr.] 

1. Born out of wedlock, illegitimate. 

1297 R. Grovc. 412 He was Wyllammes sone bastard. 
¢1386 Cuaucer J/onkes T. 388 Vhy bastard brother made 
the to fle. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. JV, 11. iv. 307 Ha? a Bastard 
Sonne of the Kings? 1729 Swiet IVés. (1841) II. 100 Yhat 
horrid practice of women murdering their bastard children. 
1844 Lp. Broucntam #rit. Const, xiv. (1862) 202 The mar- 
riage..void, and the issue counterfeit or bastard, 

2. Mongrel, hybrid, of inferior breed. ? Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviw. |xxxili. (1495) 834 “Fhe 
perde.. gendreth wyth the lyennesse: of that bastarde 
generacion comith leoperdus. 1607 ‘Vorset, Four-f. Beasts 
161 Their lesser Elephants (which they call bastard Ele- 

hants. 164: Hinpe ¥. Bruen vii. 27 ‘Yo beget and bring 
orth mules, a bastard brood. 


3. fig. Illegitimate, unrecognized, unauthorized. 

1858 Knox First Blas? (Arb,) 48 Who soeuer receiueth of 
a woman, office or authoritie, are adulterous and bastard 
officers before God. 1622 Bacon //eu. V//, 66 Usurie.. is 
the Bastard use of Money. 1721 Suartess. Charae, (1737) 
IlI. 67 After speaking of prophetical enthusiasm, and es- 
tablishing ..a legitimate and a bastard-sort. 1843 GLab- 
stone Gleanings V. i. 38 The bastard sense. .strives to eject 
what he firmly holds to be legitimate. 

b. Bastard brauch or slip: a shoot or sucker 
springing of its own accord from the root of a trec, 
or where not wanted. Oftcn fg. = BASTARD 50. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxxix. (1495) 720 
Vitulamen is that bastarde plante other braunche .. that 
spryngeth oute of the rote of the vyne or elles where in the 
vyne. and not out of the knottes. c15z5 More Js. (1557) 
602 Bastard slippes shal neuer take depe roote. 1622 
Bacon //en. V//,86 The Kingdome of Naples, beeing now 
in the possession of a Bastardslip of Arragon. 1768 Biack- 
STONE Comm. 1V. 409 From this root has sprung a bastard 
slip, known by the name of the game law. 1852 T'urreR 
Proverb. Philos, 293 Grey-headed men. the bastard slips of 
science, Go for light to glow-worms. 

4. fig. Not gcnuine; counterfeit, spurious ; de- 
bascd, adulterated, corrupt. 

1552 Hvutoet, Bastarde hande, letter, or wrytynge, Lsfera 
adulterita, 1635 Quarces Lmblents u. v. (1718) 83 With 
thy bastard bullion thou hast barter'd for wares of price. 
a 1639 W. Wuartetey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 194 Favour. 
able dealing with a man .. for a faire sister, or kinswomans 
sake, is a kinde of bastard curtesie. 1796 Morse dl mer. 
Geog. 11. 314 The Swisses speak a bastard French. 1826 
Disragte Viz. Grey 1. iv. 36 That bastard, but picturesque 
ne of architecture, called the Italian Gothic. 

. Having the appearance of, somewhat resem- 
bling; an inferior or Icss proper kind of; esp. in 
scientific nomenclature applied to things resem- 
bling, but not identical with, the species which 
legitimately bear the name. a. generally. 

1530 Patscr. 196/2 Bastarde floure, folle furiue. 1601 
Hotziann /’finy I. gg Foure more {mouths of the Nile], 


BASTARDISM. 


which they themselues call bastard mouthes. 1670 11. Srurse 
Pins Ultra Reduced 145 A florid red, but paler than blood 
. resembling a bastard-scarlet. 1691 Kay Creation 1.1704 
106 Bastard Diamonds. 1844 H. Huicutnson l'ract. Drain- 
age 153 A portion of which is strong clay, and more of which 
is of the description requiring Hastard Draining, 

b. esp. in fol., olten forming the specific name of 
a plant; sec Zastard ALKANET, BALM, PisvERNEL, 
SAFFRON, TOADELAN, ete. 

1578 Lytr. Dodoens 42 Of the false and Bastard Rewbarbes, 
there are at y® least fonre or fiue kindes, 1671 SALMON Sym. 
Med. ui. xxi. 432 Sison, bastard Stone-parsley. 1779 For- 
gist Voy. WN. Guinea 130 A grove of bastard pine trees, 
called by Malays, Arrow. 1865 Gossn Land 4 Sea (1874) 
385 The beanttful spotted bastard-balm .. spangling the 
hedge with its large white flowers. 

ce. in Zool, Phys. etc. Bastard-wing, a sev of 
three or four quill-like fcathers placcd at a small 
joint in the middle of a bird’s wing, taken as the 
analogue of the thumb in mainmals. 

1594 VB. La Primand, Pr. Acad. 1. 46 The lower part 
of the ribs are commonly called the false ribbes, or bastard 
ribbes, 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith, 307 The Lapwing 
or Bastard Plover, 1772 Forster in PA, Trans. LXI. 
420 ‘The Alula, or bastard wing, is black. 1799 G. Smirn 
Laborat. 11, 298 Alder-fly, withy-fly, or bastard-caddis. 
1859 Darwin Oriy. Spec. xiv. (1878) 397 ‘The ‘bastard- wing 
may safely be considered as a rudimentary digit. 

a. in Aledicine. 

1625 Hartelvat, Ur. uv. 79, | wassurprised with a bastard 
Tertian ague. 1728 Nicnow.s in /4/d. Traus. XXXV. 442 
Some Resemblance of the Aneurysm; for which Keason u 
is by some Chirurgeons term'd a Bastard-Aneurysm. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Le.x.s.v., Bastard Measles, the Roseola epidemica. 

e. in Geology and JMineralogy. 

1695 Voy. Eng. Merch. in Alise. Cur, 11708) 111. 127 
Covered with an Arch of Bastard Marble. 1839 Murci- 
son Siler, Syst. 1. xxxi. 415 A bastard limestone charged 
with encrinites, 1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 
Durh,7 Bastard Whin, very hard post or sandstone, but 
not so flinty as to be called whin. 

6. Of abnormal shape or irregular (¢sf. unusually 
large) size; spec. applicd: +a. A/7/. to swords, 
guns, etc.; +b. to ships (cf. A 6); ¢. to a file 
intermediate betwcen the coarse and fine ‘cuts’ ; 
a. in Printing, to (a.) a fount of type cast on a 
smaller or larger body than that to which it usually 
belongs, (4.) an abbreviated or half-title on the 
page preceding the full title-page of a book. 

a, 1418 £. &. IWrtts (1882) 30, 1 bequethe to Symond 
Wrenchin..my Bastard Swerd. 1598 bakret 7heor. Warres 
1v. i. 95 ‘Fhe Bastard square, is the battell which conteineth 
almost twise so inany men in front, as in flanke. 1627 
Carr. Smuin Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 Bastard-muskets, 
Coliuers. 1753 CuamBers Cyct. Supp. s.v., ‘Vhe ordinary 
bastard culverin carries a ball of eight pounds. 

1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 220,2 ‘Yhe Bastard Gally that 
lies ready to sail, 1693 /é/d. No, 2838/2 One Bastard Galley 
on which the Doge is embarked. 

e@. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 15 The Bastard- 
tooth'd file is to take out of your work, the deep cuts. .the 
Rough-file made; the Fine-tooth’d file is to take out the 
cuts..the Bastard-file made. 1884 F. Britten Hatch & 
Clockin, 32 Bastard Cut..a file between rough and smooth. 

7. Applied as a specific epithet : 

a. to wine (cf. A 4). 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 160 Raysyns, wyne bastarce, 
and dates. 1598 “fuéarro B. ij, Bastard wine, that is, wine 
sod with new wine, called Must. 1616 SurFe. & Marku. 
Countr. Farm 635 Mungrell or bastard vvines, vvhich.. 
haue neither manifest sweetnesse nor manifest astriction. 

b. to sugar (cf. A 10%. 

1863 fc/ 26 Vict. xxii. Sched. A, Bastard or Refined Sugar 
unstoved. 1877 Burrovcns Yarafion 551 Bastard sugar 
is the residuum. .of clayed sugars. 

+ Bastard, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.; cf. 16th c. 
I. abastardir, Sp. abastardar, It. abbastardire, 
bastardire, Eng. ABASTARD.] 

1. trans. To declare or stigmatize as a bastard ; 
to render illegitimate, BasTarDizE. Also fig, 

1549 Cuatoner tr. Arasm, Moriz Enc. P ijb, They do 
binde Christ in certaine money lawes of theyr owne, and 
with wrested gloses..dooe bastard him. 1589 Warner 4. 
Eng. vi. Xxx. (1597) 149 He bastards Cupid, and. . Venus did 
chaife. « 1658 CLEvetanp 70 Earl Newcastle Gen. Poems 
(1677) 147 To Bastard her present Issue. 

2. tutr. To beget a bastard. 


+ Ba‘starded, ///.a. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Tainted with bastardy, illegitimate ; unfathered. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 681 1 That their race 
be a good race and not bastarded. a 1603 T. Cartwricut 
Come Rhem, N. T, (1618) 403 {1t] is confessed to be the 
authours owne, and not basitarded. 

+ Bastardice, -ise. Ods. [a. F. dastardise 
(16th c. in Littré), mod. béfardise, f. ddtard Vas- 
TARD.] Bastardy, illegitimacy ; falsity. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tit. 1030/1 This is such a 
bastardise, as the diuell hath brought into the worlde. 1600 
Cnarman /éfact 1. 319 With bastardice brand all their 
future race. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit, vu.cxxy. 271 Affect- 
ing the Crown, vpon..supposed bastardise of Arthur. 

+Ba‘starding, v//. sb. Ods. [f. Bastarn v. 
+-1NG!,] a. The action of declaring (a child) 
illegitimate. b. The begetting of a bastard. 

1563 Grarton Chron. Rich. (11, an. 3, Putting in ob- 
livion the bastardyng of her daugters, 1633 Foro Love's 
Sacr. v. i. (1811) 436 Thy bastarding the issues of a prince. 
1677 Otway Cheats of Sc. \. i. 11736) 78 They'll .. tell all 
your Fornications, Bastardings, and Commuuings. 


Bastardism (ba'stisdiz’m). ?!Oés. [f. Bas- 


BASTARDIZATION, 


TARD sd, + -ISM.] The condition of a bastard, 
illegitimacy, Basrarpy. 

1589 Almond for P. 38 Is Christ descended of bastardisme 
or no, as you gaue out inthe pulpyt. 1753 Scots Alag. Oct. 
489/1 We ought to remove. .the incapacities of bastardism. 

Bastardization (ba:staidaizzi-fan). [f. next; 
see -ATION.] The declaring or rendering bastard. 

1818 W. Taytor in Jfonthly Rev. LXXXVII. 534 The 
iNegitimation, or bastardization, of the children of Ed- 
ward 1V. 1838 Blackw, Mag. XLIII. 763 Declaring wed- 
lock to be a mere civil engagement..to the bastardization, 
one may almost say, of society. 

Bastardize (basstiidaiz), v.; also 7 bas- 
terdize. [f. BasrarD+-1zE: cf. F. adastardir, 
-iss-, Eng. ABASTARDIZE, and BasTarD v.] 

1. trans. To declare or stigmatize as bastard. 

16rr Cotcr., Abastardir, to bastardise. 1631 W. SALTon- 
staLt Pret, Log. Eij b, His ielous thoughts are ready to 
bastardize his Children. 1768 BLackstone Conznz.1. 435 To 
annul the marriage and bastardize the issue. 1827 HALLam 
Const. Hist. (1876) 1. i. 34 To bastardize the princess Mary. 

Jig. 1656 Trape Comm. Matt. xxv. 45 Moabites were 
bastardized and banished the beauty of holiness. 

+2. To beget bastard issue. Ods. rare. 

1605 SHAKs. Lear, ii. 144 Had the maidenliest Starre in 
the Firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. 

3. To make degenerate, deteriorate, debase. 

1587 Harmar tr. Beza’s Sern. 142 (T.) The ground articles 
and points of true religion ..{may'] be in divers sorts . . dis- 
guised and bastardized. 160r CorNwWALtyes Sevxeca, Feare 
.- bastardizeth their natures, and corrupts them. 1779 PAé2. 
Trans. LXIX. 239 Defect of the season.. keeps back and 
bastardizes the one sort. 

4. intr. To become degenerate, to deteriorate. 

1878 SEELEY Sveiz I. 249 Lets his army. .lie idle in garri- 
son service, where it rusts and bastardises. 

Ba‘stardized, ///. a. Rendered or declared 
illegitimate ; debased, degenerate. 

1611 Corcr., Aéastardi. .sophisticated, bastardized. 1859 
Darwin Orig, Spec. ix. (1873) 247 Bastardised and de- 
teriorated offspring. 1871 — Desc. A/au I. ii.62 Abbreviated 
and bastardised languages. 


+Ba‘stardliness. Oés. rave. [f. next + -NESsS.] 
Bastardly or illegitimate quality. 

1656 Trapp Cov. 2 Cor, vill. 8 Legitimateness opposed 
to bastardliness, 1660 HexHam Dutch Dict., Bastaerdye, 
bastardlinesse, 

+ Ba'stardly, a. Oés. ; also 6 basterlie, bas- 
terdly, 6-7 bastardlye. [f. BasTaRD sd. +-L¥1.] 

1. Of bastard sort ; mongrel, base-born. 

1§52 Hv.oet, Bastardlye, as not after the ryght sort be- 
gotten, sfurius. 1555 Bae in Strype Eccé. AZenz III. App. 
xxxix. 108 Our unnatural and bastardly brethren. 1586 J. 
Hooker Giradd., rel. in Holinsh. 1. 141/1 His sonnes, that 
basterlie brood. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. 7V, un. i. 55 Wilt thou? 
wilt thou? thou bastardly rogue. 1640 J. Dyxe R¢. Receiv. 
Christ 44 A bastardly fruit, upon which shee cannot looke 
without blushing. 1749 Frecoinc Jom Fones (1775) ILI. 63 
Married to a poor bastardly vagabond. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. Tongue, Bastardly Gullion, a bastard’s bastard. 


2. Unlicensed, unauthorized; counterfeit, spurious. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Geutrie 56 Our bastardly and apochry- 
phate poets. 1626 Donne 21 Ses. 208 Apocryphall and 
Bastardly Canons which they father upon the Apostles. 
a 1679 T. Goopwin Wks, (1864) VIII. 51 It is.. a bastardly 
spurious mercy that is in creatures. 

3. = BAsTaRD a. 5. 

1607 TorsELL Serfents 638 Others .. are without a sting, 
as counterfeit and bastardly Bees. 1610 BarrouGu AZeth. 
Physick w. viii. (1639) 234 A Bastardly Tertian is caused, 
when choler is mixed..with fleame. 

4. Degenerate, debased, corrupt. 

1587 Gotpinc De Aornay xvii. 273 Such an vnkindly and 
Bastardly Nature, that not euen the best of vs haue any 
whit of our former nature .. sauing onely shame. 1669 W. 
Simeson //ydrol, Chyim. 71 The bastardly fermentation of 
the blood. 


} Ba'stardry. Ods. [f. as prec. + -RY ; or? error 
for BASTARDY, 

1483 Cath, Angl, 23/1 Bastardrye, dastardia. 

+Ba:stardry, v. Ods. [?f.prec.] = BASTARDIZE. 

1644 Heyiin Stumbling-block in Hist. & Misc. Tracts 
(1681) 725 To bastardry his daughter Mary in favour of the 
Lady Elizabeth. 

Bastardy (barstiidi), [a. AF. and OF. das- 
tardie, {. bastard; see -Y.] 

1. aie condition of a bastard, illegitimate birth. 

(rz92 Britros 1. v. § 4 De bastardie et de bigamie}. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans, Ter. EF viij, His faderis arate he ee tere 


with sych a staffe as is sayd afore: in signe of his bastardy. 
75 Inferre the Bastardie of 


1594 Suaxs. Rich. 7/7, mu. v. 
Edwards Children, 1655 Futter Ch.-Hist.1. 31 No Crosse- 
harre of Bastardy ..can bolt Grace out of that Heart, 
wherein God will have to enter, 1820 Byron Afar. Fad. v. 
tit, 72 Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph To the 
third spurious generation. 1868 RocErs Pol, £cov. viii. Jo 
Bastardy laws .. put the maintenance of an illegitimate 
child on its putative parent. 

2. Begetting of bastards, fornication. 

1577 NortHBrooke Dicing (1843) 175 It is the storehouse 
and nurserie of bastardie, 1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 303 Over- 
throwing the foundation of the family, by such bastardy. 
1839 CartyLr Chartism iti. 121 Any law.. which has become 
a bounty on unthrift .. bastardy and beer-drinking, 

3. fig. in prec. senses. 

r6o1 Suaks. Fx/, C. u. i. 138 When eucry drop of blood 
.-Is guilty of a seuerall Bastardie, If, etc. 1678 Cupwortu 
fntell, Syst. \. iv. § 18. 34 No signs of Spuriousness or Bas- 
tardy [being] discovered in them. 


+4. Bastards collectively, bastard brood. Ods. 
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1899 Marston Sco. | tdlanie ut. xi. 228 Which still he hugs, 
and luls as tenderly As cuckold Tisus his wifes bastardie. 

Baste (bé'st), 56.1 Also bast. Card-fplaying. 
A variant of Beast, of which it retains the former 
pronunciation, the spelling being altered to suit. 

1850 Hand-bk. of Gaiies (Bohn) 226 Bast is a penalty in- 
curred by not winning when you stand your game, or by 
renouncing. /6a& 243 A baste off the board is always paid 
out of the pool. 

+ Baste, 50.2 Her. Obs. 
Bask 56.18; cf. Bast sd.3 

1562 Leicu .4rmzorie (1579) 80 He beareth partie per bast 
barre erased, Argent, and Vert. 1586 FERNE Blaz. Gentrie 
177 You haue seene in one coate. .both a cheefe anda baste. 

Baste (béist), v.1; also 6 baest, 6-7 bast. 
{a. OF. dastiry (mod. détir), cogn. with Sp. bastear, 
embastar, It. imbastire ‘to stuffe, to quilt .. to 
baste as taylers doe’ (I lorio) ; separated by Littré 
and others from 4é@/2r to build, with which it is 
identical in form, and referred to OHG. Jestan to 
patch, MHG. destez to lace, tie, f. bast Bast 5.1; 
but Diez thinks it sufficiently accounted for by 
‘put together, join,’ dialectal senses of It. and 
Romanic éas¢zre to build, construct.] 

trans, To sew together loosely: hence +a. To 
stitch through (the folds of a doublet, contents of 
a bag or cushion), so as to keep them in place, to 
quilt (oés.); b. in mod. use, To sew or ‘tack’ 
together with long loose stitches the parts of (a 
piece of work), in order to hold them in place 
for the time. ¢. ¢razsf. or fig. 

a. ¢1440 Row. Rose 104 Witha threde bastyng myslevis. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 26 Bastyn clothys, szésuo, sutulo. 
1530 PatsGr. 442 This dublet was not well basted at the 
first, and that maketh it to wrinkle thus: ce Jourfoynt 
nestoyt pas bien basty. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physick 178/2 Replenishe therwith a little bagge .. baest 
least the herbes fall together on a heape. 16r1 Cortcr., 
Glacer..to flesh-bast ; or stitch downe the lyning of a gar- 
ment, thereby to keep it from sagging. 

b. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 25 This patch here 
placd, the which I bast: And sow so fast. 1883 Chr. Globe 
13 Sept. 819/2 A doll’s dress that has been cut and basted by 
‘a real dressmaker.’ 

Cc. 1540 RaynaLp Birth Ja. ii. (1634) 19 The very skin 
and it being both basted together, by a great number of small 
fibres. 1599 SHAks. ALuch Ado 1. 1. 289 The body of your 
discourse 1s sometime gnarded with fragments, and the 
guardes are but slightly basted on neither. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. Concl., You have .. basted up your first story 
very hastily and clumsily. 

Baste (bist), v2 Forms: 6 baast (fa. Aple.), 
6-7 bast, 6—- baste. [Origin unknown: it has been 
conjectured to be a transferred sense of the next, 
with idea of ‘stroking’ (Wedgwood), which is not 
favoured by the relative dates of the two words, 
or to be from Romanic éastzve (see BastE v.1), 
with general sense of ‘prepare’; but nothing like 
the special sense occurs in Romanic.] 

1. To moisten (a roasting joint, etc.) by the ap- 
plication of melted fat, gravy, or other liquid, so 
as to keep it from burning, and improve its flavour. 

1509 Barciay Siyf of Folys I, 10> The fat pygge is baast, 
the lene cony is brent. 1598 Afudarto C jb, Let it rost 
sokingly, basting it oft with the foresaid sauce. 1653 WAL- 
Ton Aneler 159 Let him be. .often basted with claret wine. 
1741 Compl. Fan. Piece i. ii. 126 Tie your Lobsters to the 
Spit alive, baste them with Water and Salt. 1853 Soyer 
Pantropheon 163 Baste it with its own gravy. 

b. ¢ransf. or fig. 

1575 LTurserv. Venerte 61 That I the wine should taste.. 
and so my throte I baste. 1598 E. Gitpin Sézad. (1878) 50 
See how he basts himselfe in his owne greace. 1606 SHaks. 
Tr. Cr. u. iti. 195 That bastes his arrogance with his owne 
seame. 1883 GitmourR AJZongols xxiv. 297 Some white flour 
scones basted in butter. 

+2. To perfuse as with a liniment. Odés. 

1570 Levins Manip. /36 Baste, dinire. 1727 BRADLEY amt. 
Dict, s.v. Fleas, Put to your water two ounces of Staves- 
acre. .and..baste your dog therewith. 1735 Otpys Kaleigh 
(R.) Having had their naked bodies basted or dropped over 
with burning bacon, 

3. In Candle-making: see BASTING v6/. sb.? 2. 

4. To mark (sheep) with tar. ‘ North, (lalliwell.) 

{1590 GREENE Journ. Gari, (1616) 2 The prime of his 
yeeres was in the flowre, and youth sate and basted him 
Calendes in his forehead]. (Cf. Burst.) 

Baste (béist), v.38 Forms: 6 (fa. Afle.) baste, 
basit, (fa. /.) baist; 6-7 bast, 6- baste. [Of 
uncertain origin, not known before 16th c.; the 
early instances bcing all in pa. t. or pa. pple. éaszz, 
baste, baist, might be from a present bas, base, to 
be compared with Sw. dasa ‘to baste, whip, beat, 
flog” With éasze, if it was the original form, cf. 
Icel. beysta, beyrsla ‘to bruise, thrash, flog,’ Sw. 
bosta ‘to thump’; but the vowels do not agree 
with the Eng. Possibly, after all, a figurative use 
of the preceding: cf. axoznt in sense of ¢hrash.] 

trans. Yo beat soundly, thrash, cudgel. 

1533 Bertenpen Livy ut. (1822) 223 He departit weil 
basit, and defuleyeit of his clething. 2a 1550 ob. lJood 
(Ritson) iti, 1o2 He paid good Robin back and side, And 
baist hin np and down. /ééd. 364 Their bones were baste 
so sore. 1596 Cotse Penelope (1880) 172 Would not sticke 
to baste your bones. 1660 Pepys J7ary' 1 Dec., I took a 
broom, and basted her. till she cried extremely. 1704 STEELY 


App. corruption of 


BASTILLE. 


Lying Louer w. ii. 43 VN have the Rascal well basted for 
his insolence. 180x Strutr Sforis § Past. iv. iv. § 8 Baste 
the bear [a kind of game}. 1847 Baruam /ugol. Leg. (1877) 
13 Would now and then seize. .A stick. .And baste her lord 
and master most confoundedly. : 

Jig. 1797 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Livery Loud. Wks. 1812 111. 
443 Basted by saucy Verse and Prose .. Like Bears by ruf- 
fian Bull-dugs baited. 


Baste (béist), v4 Also bast. Card-playing. 
[f. Basre 54.1] A modern variant of To Brast 
(retaining the former pronunciation). 

1850 Hand-Bk of Gantes (Bohn) 231 He who renounces is 
basted as often as detected. 1878 H. H. Ginss Ovubre 27 
note, Quadrille-players call it a Baste or being Basted, not 
from any idea connected with Baste or being beaten, but 
by corruption from the word Beaste. 

Bastel(e, obs. form of BAsTILLE, 

Bastel-house (bz’'stélhaus). Also bastle-. 
[f. dastel, var. of BasTinE+ House.] A fortified 
house, usually having the lower floors arched over. 

1544 Laped. Scotl. in Arb. Garner |. 125 Divers bastel and 
fortified houses. 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy Gr. xxi. 242 The 
Potterrow Port, an arch between two bastel houses. 1884 
Programe Archzxol. Inst. Newcastle,’ The Medizval 
Castles, Towers, and Bastle-houses in Northumberland. 

Basten (bz'stén), a. [OE. desten : see Bast 56.1 
and -EN1.] Made of bast. 

c1000 ZELFRic Fudge. xv. 13 Hig 34 hine zebundon mid 
twam bestenum rapum. 1677 Plot Ox/fordsh, 263 The .. 
small leav'd Lime or Linden tree.. called Bast; whence 
the ropes are also called Basten ropes. 1693 W. Rospertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 213 A Basten rope, funis sparteus. 

Baster ! (bzista1). [f. Baste v.1+-kr1.] One 
who bastes (with thread); cf. BasTE v.1 

1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/2 A garment is manipulated by 
the cutter, the baster, the machinist. 

Baster? (in 16the. basteter). [f. BasrE v.27] 
One who bastes meat. 

1525 Churchw. Acc. EG © (Nichols 1797) 181 To she 
that turned the spitt, 8¢. ; to the Basteter, 4d. 

Baster®? (bzsta1). [f. Baste v.3+-rR1.] He 
who or that which bastes or thrashes ; Aezce, a stick 
or cudgel ; a/so, a heavy blow. 

1726 W. WacstarreE Jdisc. Wks. 48 (L.) Jack took up the 
poker, and gave me such a baster upon my head. 1770 in 
Smith's Bs Rainy Day (1861) 14 A fellow riding a hog, 
brandishing a birch broom by way of a baster. 

Basterly, obs. form of BASTARDLY. 

|| Bastide (barstid, bast?-d). [a. OF. dastide, 
ad. Pr. dastida ‘ building,’ sb. from fem. pa. pple. of 
dastir to build: cf. -ADA, -ADE.] 

+1. a. A bastel-house or fortlet. b. A tem- 
perary hut or tower erected for besieging purposes. 
Cf. Bastitur. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1523 Lp. Brerners Froéss. J. xxvi. 39 They fortified the 
bastyde of Rosebourge, and made it a strong Castel. 1577 
Hotinsuep Chron. IL. 640 He came before the strong towne 
of Calis .. and erected bastides betweene the towne and the 
river. 1858 Morris G. 7este-Noire 138 Therefore we set 
our bastides round the tower That Geffray held. 

|| 2. A country-house in southern France. 

17zx Lond. Gaz. No. 6073/2 The Bastides and Farm- 
Houses in that Neighbourhood. 1837 Cariyte Fr. Rev. 
II. vi. ii. 332 White glittering bastides that crown the hill. 

Bastille, -ile (bast7‘l, basstil), sé. Forms: 
4 bastele, 4-5 -el, 5 -yle, -elle, -yll, 5-6 ylle, 6 
-il, -ell, (Sc. bastillie, -alyie, -ailyei), 7 bastill, 
8- bastille, 4- bastile. [a. F. dastd//e (15th. in 
Littré) :—late L. basti/ia, pl. of bastile, f. bastire to 
build (cf. sedile, sedtlia, {. sed2re). In mod. Eng, 
refashioned after Fr.; the regular form from ME. 
bastel(e would be dastle.J 

l. A tower or bastion of a castle; 


tower; a small fortress. 

©1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 799 Bastel rouez, pat blenked ful 
quyte. c1430 Lypc. Bochas u. xvii. (1554) 56a, Square 
bastiles and bulwarkes to make. 1494 FasByANn vu. 516 Y® 
prouoste..went to dyner vnto y* bastyle of Seynt Denys. 
1536 BeELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 182 To repair the said 
wall in all partis, with touris and bastailyeis. 1664 BuTLER 
Hud... Argt., Conveys him to enchanted Castle, There 
shuts him fast in Wooden Bastile. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. 
Hist. E. Borders 1.144 Ruins of bastiles and castles. 

2. spec. in siege operations: a, A wooden tower 
oh wheels for the protection of the besieging 
troops. b. One of a series of huts, surrounded by 
entrenchments, provided for their accommodation. 

c1325 L.A. Aldi. P. B. 1187 At vch brugge a berfray on 
basteles wyse. 1430 Lyoc. Chrox. Troy u. xvili, Sette their 
bastyles and their hurdeys eke Rounde about to the harde 
wall, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxxiv, Thys bastylle 
muste be aduironned with hirdels aboute and dawbed thykke 
with erthe and clay therupon, and it may be sette vpon 
wheles. 1523 Lp. Berners Froéss. 1. ccccxxix.754 And so 
lodged in Calays.. in bastylles that they madedayly. 1600 
Hotrano Livy xxu. lx. 471 Good no where, neither in battaile 
nor in bastill (cast¢ris). 1750 Carte /fist. Eng. Il. 717 A 
bastille or small wooden fort was erected on the land side. 
183g Keicuttey Hist, Eng. I. 352 Bastilles, or huts defended 
by intrenchments were constructed round the city. 

Jig. c1430 Lyvc. Bochas (1554) 67 b Oblivion, Hath a 
bastyll of foryetfulnes To stop the passage. tS 

3. Name of the prison-fortress built in Paris in 


the 14th century, and destroyed in 1789. 

1s6x R. Norvett (4///e) The Meroure of an Christian, com- 
posed... during the tyme of his captiuetie at Paris, in the 
Bastillie. 1783 Cowrer 7asé v. 383 Her [France’s} house 
of bondage... the Bastille. 1837 Cartyte #7. Rev. 1. iti. 1. 


a fortified 


BASTILLE. 


162 That rock-fortress, Beranny § stronghold, which they 
name Bastille, or Building, as if there were no other building. 

4. By extension: A prison. 

1 Burke /r, Rev, Whs. V. 143 One of the old palaces 
of Paris, now converted into a Dastile forkinys. 1861 SALa 
Tw. round Clock 58 Pentonville’s frowning bastille. 1884 
Ransom City (Dakota) Paper 9 Feb., Fined $25, and ten 
days in the bastile, for selling liquor to the Indians. 

Bastille, -ile (bast/‘l, bu'stil), v.; also 5 bas- 
tyle. [a. OF. dastille-r (also daterllier), f. bastiHe ; 
see prec. In sense 2 formed on the Eng. sb.] 

+1. To fortify (a castle). Ods. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi.y, Laomedon..redyed hym 
for to bastyle & contd the new Troye. c1500 (Vartenay 
1134 When thys castell was bastiled fair. 

2. To contine tn a bastille; to imprison. 

1742 Younc Vs. 74, 1x. 1058 Iustead of forging chains for 
foreigners, Bastile thy ‘Vutor. @1798 Mary WoLtsTonecr. 
ii'ks. 1. 34 Marriage had bastilled me for life. 1863 W. 
Pincus Speeches xix. 422 One thousand men.. are * bas- 
tiled’ by an authority as despotic as that of Louix, 

Basti‘llion. Oés. or //is/. Forms: 6-7 basti- 
lion, 7 bastillon, 6-9 bastillion. [a.OF. dasfi/ion, 
-tilion, dim. of dasiille ; see prec.] A small for- 
tress or castle; a fortified tower. 

1549 THoomas /fist. /taly 101 Buildyng of fortresses and 
bastilions about Petabubula. 1603 Ksottes //ist. Turks 
(1621) 82 They gained one of the greatest bastillions .. of 
the citie, called the Angels tower. 1825 Sourury inQ. Xev. 
XXXII. 385 An assault was made .. upon a bastillion by 
the gate of Codalonga. 

+ Ba‘stiment. Os. Also 8 bastimento. 
[partly ad. Sp. dastimiento ‘fortification, victuall, 
furniture’ (Minsheu), partly a. F. dastzment mod. 
batiment ‘building, ship’; both f. Romanic dastire 
to put together, build, prepare.] 

1, Military supplies, stores, provisions. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 133 To prouide all 
Bastiments, prouision, and other necessarie things. 1622 
F. Marxnam Bhs. iVarre us. x. 5 All his prouisions.. of 
Bastiments or other necessaries. 

2. A building, a wall. 

1679 Triads IVhite & Jesuits 61 He is a Mason,and .. built 
a Bastyment there by direction from Sir Johu Warner. 

3. A ship, a vessel; cf. Fr. d8¢iment. 

1740 Giover Hosfer’s Ghost vii. in Pol. Balt. (1860) Il. 261 
Then the bastimentos never Had our fou! dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver Of this gallant train had been. 

Bastinade, -onade (bwstinzid, -oné'd), sd. 
arch, [In 17the., dastonade, a. F. bastonnade (ad. 
Sp. éastonada or It. éastonata, taking place of OF. 
bastonée: see -\DE); or Eng. adaptation of dasto- 
nado, after Fr.; see BASTINADO.] = BASTINADO 5d. 1-3. 

1660 Plea for Alon. in Hart. Misc. 1.17 We have learned 
quietly to take the bastonade. c1700 Gentl. /ustruc. (1732) 
351 (D.) They would ..submit to a bastinade rather than 
occasion bloodshed. 1813 J. Hosnouse Yourn.297 Offenders, 
whom he may punish with the bastinade. 1878 Lavy Her- 
Bert tr. /fitbner's Ramble 111. it, 487 Sure of their bastonade 
and sure also of theirtaels. 

Bastina‘de, -ona‘de (sce prec.), 7. arch. [f. 
prec. sb.] To thrash or thwack with a stick, esf. 
on the soles of the feet; to BASTINADO. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. 6 Comm. 59 The euening 
following he is well bastinaded. 1753 Hanway 7 raz. (1762) 
I. 1, xxxviil. 174 The shah .. ordered the executioners to 
bastonade him to death. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 828 
Away with him .. bow-string him, bastinade him. 

Bastina‘ded, ff/. a. arch. [f. prec.+-Ev.] 
Thrashed, beaten, ¢sf. on the soles of the feet. 

ax71r Ken AHyimnotheo Wks. 1721 M11. 134 The starv'd 
bastinaded Slave in Chains. 

Bastina ding, v//. sd. =BasTinaboinc. 

1748 Anson Poy. 111, ix. 388 Such a sum of money would .. 
have enticed a Chinese to have undergone a dozen bastinad- 
ings. 1859 Lane Arad, Vis. 1. 273 uote, On Bastinading. 

Bastinado (beestinéi-do), 56. Forms: 6- bas- 
tinado; also 6 bastannado, -anado, 7 -onada, 
7-8 onado. (a. Sp. dastonada (= It. bastonata, 
OF. éastonnée) a caning or cudgelling, f. aston 
stick, staff, cudgel. For termination see -abo?: 
the unaccented 0 in the second syllable has fluctu- 
ated from the first as d, 0, 7, tending to settle down 
under the closest vowel 7.] 

1, A blow with a stick or cudgel: a whack or 
thwack ; esf. one upon the soles of the feet. arch. 

1577. Hounsueo Chron. III. 897/1 Leading him.. with 
bates and bastanadoes into the borough. 1592 GREENE 
Art Conny Catch. 25 As many bastinadoes as thy bones 
will beare, 1598 Hak iuyt J'oy. II. 203 Beaten with so 
many bastonadoes vpon the soles of their feete. 1625 
Modell of Wit 4vb, Lifting up the Cudgell, he gave him 
therewith halfe a score gocd bastinadoes. 1849 W. Irvin 
Mahomed § Succ. xiii. (1353) 58 Let him who drinks wine 
-. receive twenty bastinadoes on the soles of his feet. 

2. A beating with a stick ; a cudgelling. arch. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. cicad. u.717 Ifa Romane 
soldior .. went out of his ranke.. he had the bastannado. 
a 1600 Burteicu Adv. O. Adz. in Sart, Mise. (1809) 11. 277 
No man loves one the better for giving him the bastinado, 
though with never so little a cudgel. 1828 Scotr /, J/. 
Perth xvi, Must I show thee that thou art a captive, by 
giving thee incontinently the bastinado ? | : 

Jif. 1595 SHAKs. Yohtu 11. 463 He giues the bastinado 
with his tongue. P 

3. spec. An Eastern method of corporal punish- 
ment, by beating with a stick the soles of the 


culprit's feet. 


697 


1726 Avuree Parerg. 46 Reiitted the punishment of 
Death .. and in lien thereof introduced the Bastinado. 
1884 Browninc Ferishtah's F. 133 To cool his heels Un- 
carpeted, or warm them—likelier still—With bastinado. 

4. A stick, staff, rod, cudgel, trunclieon. 

1598 Hakcevr oy. I. 55 He receiueth an hundreth hlowes 
on the backe with a bastinado, layd on byatallfellow. 1624 
Caer. Sauth Pfrgitia u. 36 Maving a Bastinado.. made of 
reeds bound together, 1878 Wake /vol. Alorality II. 128 
Her paramour receiving a thousand blows of the bastinado. 

Bastina‘do, v.; also $ -onado. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Yo beat with a stick ; to thrash, thwack. arch. 

1614 [sce next}, 1633 Maxsvon /ine Comp. iv. 5 A gentle- 
man that I bastinadoed the other day. 1728 Morcan A deters 
Il. iv. 273 Cruelly bastonadoed on the Shoulders, Buttocks, 
Belly, and Feet. 1775 Avair Amer, Jud. 156 Me bastin- 
adoed the young sinner severely, with a thick whip. 

2. spec. To beat or cane on the soles of the fcet. 

1688 Lord. Gaz. No. 2318/3 Were put onthe Rack, or Bastin- 
adoed. 1855 Macautay //ist, /Sug. 111.547 The Sallee rover, 
who threatened to bastinado a Christian captive to death. 

Bastina‘doing, v4/. 56. [f. prec. + -ING 1] 
The action of the vb. BastrNapo; cudgelling, 
thrashing (sfec. on the soles of the feet). 

1614 SevpEN Titles Fon. 63 The punishinent for periury 
was inflicted, that was Fustigatio .. bastinadoing. 1879 A. 
Forses in Daily News 25 Mar. 5/7 He is treated to a vehe- 
ment bastinadoing. 

Basting (bé'stin), 7d/. sh [f. Basts v.21] 

1, Sewing with large loose stitches; quilting (0ds.), 
‘tacking’; also a¢rid., as in basting-thread. 

1530 Pasar. 196/2 Bastyng of clothe, bastiment. 1860 R. 
Cossoip Pict. Chinese 146 When the scissors... have done 
their work of cutting the material ..the next process... 
answers to our basting. 1870 Daily News 4 Apr., Waist- 
coats without buttons, coats disfigured hy basting threads. 

+2. Something basted or quilted on; a lining 
or trimming. Ods. 

C1525 SKELTON A gst. Garuesche 200 The flesche bastyng 
of hys cote was sewyd with slendyr thred. 1592 Nasne 
P. Penilesse 12a, Blisterd with light sarcenet bastings. 

Ba‘sting, vé/. 54.2 [f. Baste v.2+-1NG1,] 

1. The actton of moistening a roasting joint with 
melted butter, gravy, etc. ; also fg. and a/fr7d, 

1530 Patscr. 196/2 Bastyng of meate, dastiment. 1550 
Crowcey Epier. 365 The tonge must have bastynge, it will 
the hetter wagge, 1822 Kitcuiner Cook's Orac. 187 Puta 
little bit of butter into your basting-ladle. 

b. The material used for this purpose. 

1615 MarkHam Lye. /fousez. (1660) 69 ‘lo know the best 
bastings for meat, which is sweet Butter, sweet Oyl, etc. 

2. Candle-making. The process of pouring melted 
wax from a ladle over the wicks. 

¢31865 Letuesy in Crre. Sc. 1. 94/1 The operations of bast- 
ing and rolling are repeated as often as necessary. 1879 G. 
Grapstone in Casself’s Techn. Educ. 11. 75/2 Wax candles 
are .. made by another process, which is termed basting. 

Ba'sting, vé/. 56.3 [f. Bastz v.3+-1NG1.] A 
cudgelling, beating, thrashing. (In ‘a dry basting’ 
there is a humorous reference to the preceding.) 

1590 SHAKS, Com, Err. u.ii.64 Lest it make you chollericke, 
and purchase me another drie basting. 1720 Swirt /rish 
Feast Misc, (1735) V. 16 What Stabs and what Cuts.. What 
Bastings and Kicks! 1833 Marrvat 7. Simple (1863) 64 A 
good basting .. was a sovereign remedy for sea-sickness. 

Bastion (be'stion).  [a. F. aston, 16th c., ad. 
It. dastione, f. bastire to build, construct, late L. or 
common Romanic, of uncertain origin; generally 
referred to the same root as baston, baton.] 

1. A projecting part of a fortification, conststing 
of an earthwork, faced with brick or stone, or of 
a mass of masonry, in the form of an irregular 
pentagon, having its base in the main line, or at 
an angle, of the fortification ; its ‘flanks’ are the 
two stdes which spring from the base, and are 
shorter than the ‘faces’ or two sides which meet in 
the acute ‘salient angle.’ 

Cut bastion: one with its salient angle cut off and re- 
placed by an inward angle. Detached bastion: one con- 
structed apart from the fortification, also called a Lunetre. 
Double bastion: two bastions, one placed inside the other. 
Empty bastion: cne in which the interior surface is lower 
than the rampart. F fat dastion: one placed in front of a 
“curtain.” F'u//or solid bastion: one in which the interior 
surface is level with the rampart. Tower bastion : a tower 
built like a bastion and provided with casemates. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. iii. 135 Baskets to cary earth 
tothe bastion. 1693 Wes. Ct. Teckely i. 14 This small City, 
flanked with five good Bastions. 1703 MaUNDRELL Journ, 
Jerus. (1732) 54 Bastions faced with hewn stone. 1812 
Wectincton in Gurw. Disp. IX. 27 ‘To breach the face of 
Bastion at the south east angle of the fort. 1851 Rusxin 
Stones Ven. 1. v. 58 Sharp as the frontal angle of a bastion. 

2. /ransf. and fig. Kampartt, fortification, defencc. 

1679 Est. Test. 27 The frontier and Bastion of the Pro- 
testant Religion. 178: Cowper Convers. 688 They build 
each other up.. As bastions set point-blank against God's 
will, 1858 Loncr, Ladder St. clug.ix, The distant moun- 
tains, that uprear Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Bastion, variant of Baston sé., a staff. 

Ba‘stioned, 7//.¢. [f. prec.+-rp2.] — Fur- 
ntshed with or defended by a bastion or bastiotts. 

1817 Moore Lalla &., Ib eiled Proph, wm, If tower and 
battlement And bastion’d wall be not les» hard to win. 
1875 Hist. Civ. War Amer. 1.457 Closed at the gorge by a 
bastioned curtain with a lunette. 

Bastionet (b:stione:t). 


[f. Bastion + -ET.] 
A small bastion. 


| 


BASTONITE. 


1871 Tyxpart. Fraga, Sc. 1. vi. 207 On Tuesday .. { was 
early at the bastionel. 

Bastite (bastoit). in. [f. Baste in the Itarz 
Mountains, where first found +-1Tk.) | A bronzc- 
or greentsh-coloured impure foliated serpentine ; 
also called Schiller-spar. 

1837-68 Dana .Win. 409. 1879 Rutery Stud. Rocks x. 120 
Enstatite becomes altered to schiller-spar or bastite, 

Bastle-house, modcrn variant of BASTEL-HOUSE. 

Basto (ba'sto). [a. Sp. das/o, in same sense, the 
whole suit of Clubs being also called Aastos, aud 
the ace betng e/ Basto par excellence; tu It. Bastone: 
cf. daston club, staff.] The ace of clubs tn quadrille 


and ombre. 

1675 Cotton Compt. Gamtester (1680) 70 The Malillio or 
black Deuce, the Basto or Ace of Clubs, 1714 Pore Nape 
Lock ut. 53 Him basto follow'’d, but his fate more hard, 
Gain‘d but one trump and one plebeian card. 1861 J/aci. 
Mag. Dec. 130 ‘The ace of clubs .. is always ranked as the 
third best trump card, and is called Basto. 

+ Baston. Odés. or (in sense 6) arch. Forms: 
4 bastun, 4-5 baston, 6 bastoun, bastion, 6-7 
bastone, 7 (bastome). = [a. OF. éaston (mod.F. 
béton, cogn. with Sp. baston, Py. bastdo, Mt. bas- 
fone, potnting to a late L. *éaston-em, of unknown 
origin: Diez suggests a connexion with Gr. Baora¢- 
ev to lift, carry. Replaced in 17th c. by Batooy, 
and now by Baton; another form is BATTEN.) 

1. A staft or stick used as a weapon or a staff of 
office ; a cudgel, club, bat, truncheon ; = Baton 1, 
BaTOon 1, 

a1300 Cursor AM. 15827 Wit pair bastons [z.7. bastunes + 
staues}] bete pai him. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 182 
Florypes .. took a baston in her honde. 1577 Ilotinsutn 
Chron. 111, 1226/1 Elis baston (a staffe of an ell long made 
taper wise tipt with horne’. 1598 Barret Vhcor. Warres 
1v. i. 102 Armed but lightly, with a short baston or trunchion 
in his hand. 1598 Stow Surv. itransl. Fitzstephen) xi. (1603) 

3 The schollers of euery schoole haue their ball or bastion 
mn their hands. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen, 213 A 
Baston, or batoon, f/ustis, bacu/us, 1756 NuGent Jontes- 
guieu's Spir. Las (1758) Il. xxvin. xx. 271 In process of 
time none but bondmen fought with the baston. 

2. A stanza, or verse. (Transl. of s/aff, stave.) 

a1300 Cursor A. 14923 Es resun pat wee vr rime rune, 
And set fra nu langer bastune [v.7. bastoun]. ¢ 1308 in 
Rel, Ant. 11.175 The clerk that this baston wrow3te. /dfd. 
176 Nis this bastun wel i-piz3te, Euch word him sitte a-rizte. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. Pref. 99 If it were made in ryme 
couwee .. outhere in couwee or in baston. 

Oud era— BATON 3: 

1592 Wryrtey Arinorie 79 Vhimperiall egle .. In siluer, 
gulie baston ouer all. 1622 PEAcHAM Cotnpl, Geutl. i. (1634! 
144 A baston .. must not touch the Scotcheon at both the 
ends. 1660 WaTeRHOUSE Arms and Aru. 112 That were 
.. a baston of Allay to that Gentleman who should extenuate 
the merit of Military Grandees. 

4. Card-playing. A club. Cf. Basto. 

1593 Munpay Def. Contrarivs 49 The inuenter of the 
Italian Cardes .. put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons 
or clubs in combate togither. 

5. Old Law. Title of ‘one of the Warden of the 
Fleet's men, who attends the king’s courts with a 
red staff, for taking such to ward as are committed 
bythe court ; and likewise attends on such prisoners 
as are suffered to go at large by licence.’ Chambers 
Cyel. 1727-51. (Cf. tip-staff, gold-stick-in-watting, 
etc.) Ilence, to go out of prison éy éaston, to re- 
main in prison wz/houl basion. 

= Act 1 Rich. //, xii, [Whereas diners people be .. 
suffered to goe at large by the Warden of the prison] alefoitz 
sanz as-cun maynpris avec une baston de Flete [sometimes 
without any maineprise with a baston of the Fleet.. It is 
ordained and assented, that..no Warden of the Fleet shall 
suffer any prisoner] aler hors de prisone par maynpris, haill 
ne par baston [to go out of prison by mainprise, baile, ncr b 
baston.] 1562 Ace 5 Eliz. xxiii. § 8 The same Party.. shall 
reinain in the Prison .. without Bail, Baston or Mainprize. 
er Darton Countr. Just, cvi. (1630) 273 If the officer shall 
suffer his prisoners to go abroad for a time, by baile or 
baston. 1671 F. Puitcirs Reg. .Vecess. 475 Committed to the 
Tower of London, there to remain one year without bayle, 
baston or Mainprize. 

6. Arch. A round moulding at the base of a 
column, a torus. [So édé/ox in mod.F.] 

1751 CuiamBers Cycl., Kaston or Batoon..a mould in the 
base of a column, otherwise called a tore. 1847 in CRaic. 

+ Ba‘ston, 7. Ods. [f. prec. sb.; cf. OF. das- 
fonner (mod.F. défonner); and sce Baton z.] ‘To 
beat with a staffor cudgel. Ience Bastoned f//.a. 

1593 Der Diary 43 And that I wold try on the fleysh of 
hin, or hwy a bastoned gown of him. 

Bastonade, -ado, obs. ff. BasTinapv. 

+ Ba‘stonate, v. Obs. rarc—'. (formed after 
Romanic vb. \It. dasfondre, Sp. bastonar, CY. bas- 
toner) + -ATE: cf. It. pa. pple. dastonalo.] = prec. 

1604 I. Wricnt /’assions \. § 4. 285 The very Cudgell 
wherewith a Cavalero is bastonated. . 

+ Bastonet. Ods. [a. OF. dastone? (mod. di- 
fonnery Itt, ‘little stick,’ dtm. of das7on stick, Baton] 
A kind of bit: see the quot. 

1611 Cotar., Bastonnet .. the bastonet of a bridle. 1617 
Markuam Caza/. u. 59, I haue seen some horymen vse that 
bytt which we call the Bastonet or Jeiue byt, which 1s 
made with round buttons or great rough ringes. ‘ 

Bastonite be'sténait). Win. [I. Basforpne, 
in Luxembourg, where it was discovered + -1TE.] 


BASYLE. 


Mica in large plicated plates of greenish-brown 
colour; a variety of LEPIDOMELANE. (Dana.) 

Basular, -ylare, obs. forms of BAsILaR a. 

Basulard, variant of BASELARD a dagger. 

Basyl(e (béisil, bersil), Chem. [f. Gr. Bao-ts 
base + -¥L, Gr. tAn. Ay//e, wood, substance. (Webster 
has also dashyle.)] A metal or other electro- positive 
constituent of a compound; a body that unites with 
oxygen to form a dase. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem., Basyl, Graham's name for the 
metal or other electropositive constituent of a salt. «@ 1866 
G. Witson Jorg, Chem. (ed. 3) § 1130 A base, may be con- 
structed of a metal and oxygen, and in such circumstances 
a metal is known as a basyle.. Other substances than 
metals, however, may be basyles and form bases. 

Basylous (béi'silas, be's-),a. Chem. [f. prec. 
+-oUS.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a basyl. 

1881 Wittiamson in Nature XXIV. 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-positive or basylous 
and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. 

Basyn, -et, obs. forms of Basin, BASINET. 

Bat (beet), 53.1. Forms: a. 3 ?balke, 4-6 bakke, 
backe, 5-6 bake, bak, back; B. 6-7 batte, 6-8 
batt, 6— bat. [The mod. da, found c1575, takes 
the place of ME. éakke, apparently from Scand. ; 
cf. Da. aften-bakke ‘evening-bat,’ ODa. xath-bakke, 
OSw. (Ihre) xatt-backa ‘night-bat.’ Swedish dial. 
have also watt-batta, natt-blacka: with the latter 
cf. Icel./ed7-d/aka ‘bat,’ lit. leather-flutterer,’ f. d/aka 
‘to flap, wave, flutter with wings,’ whence it has 
been suggested that dakke, dacka have lost an /; 
but as the / does not appear in the OSw. and ODa. 
forms above, this is very unlikely. The med.L. 
blatta, blacta, batta, glossed ‘ lucifuga, vespertilio, 
vledermus’ (Diefenbach Suppl. to Du Cange) =cl. 
L, é/atta ‘an insect that shuns the light’ (é/atte 
lucifuge, Vergil) ‘cockroach, moth,’ is distinct in 
origin, but may have influenced the English change 
to dat; evidence is wanting. Aack-in comb., backie- 
bird, bawkie-bird still survive in north Eng. and Sc.] 

1. An animal, a member of the Mammalian order 
Chetroptera, and especially of the family Vesper- 
tiliontde; consisting of mouse-like quadrupeds 
(whence the names Reve-mouse, Flitter-mouse), hav- 
‘ing the fingers extended to support a thin membrane 
which stretches from the side of the neck by the 
toes of both pairs of feet to the tail, and forms a 
kind of wing, with which they fly with a peculiar 
quivering motion ; hence they were formerly classed 
as birds. They are all nocturnal, retiring by day 
to dark recesses, to which habits there are many 
references in literature. 

Of about 17 species found in Britain the best-known are 
the Common Bat or Pipistrelle (Vespertilio Pipistredtus) and 
the Long-eared Bat (Plecotus aurttus); of the much larger 
foreign species, the most noted are the Vainpires. 

a, a@1300 W. ve Bisresw. in Wright Ve. 164 Balke, 
chaufe-soriz en mesoun. ¢c1340 Alex. § Dind. 723 Bringen 
her a nihte-bird.a bakke. or an oule. 1388 Wycuir /sa. 
ii. 20 Moldewarpis and backis, ether rere myts. [1535 CoverR- 
DALE, Molles and Backes ; 1590 Genxev., To the mowles and 
to the backes; 1611 Moules and battes.] 1414 BRAMPTON 
Penit, Ps. \xxx. 31 A backe, that flyith be ny3t. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 21 Bakke (v. 7. bak), flyinge best (v. ~. fleynge 
byrde\, vespertilio. 1483 Cath. Angt.18 A Bakke, éfata, 
vespertilio, 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) ui, viii. 144 
Lyke oules & backes whiche hate the daye & loue the 
nyght. a@1g00 in Wicker Voc. /76i [Hic vespertitio, hec 
lucifuga, a bake. 1509 Fisuer IVs. 1, (1876) 87 More 
louynge derkenes than lyght, lyke vnto a beest called a 
backe. 1513 Doucias Fes xiii. Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak 
wyth hir pelit ledderyn flycht. 1552 HuLoet, Reremowse, 
or backe whiche flyeth in the darcke, xycteris. c1ss4 
Croke Ps. (1844) 20 The backe or owle, That lurketh yn an 
olde house syde, 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. u. Vi.71 
To cast them to the Moules and to the backes. [1808 
Jamieson s.v. Bak, The modern name in Sc. is dackie-bird. 
1863 Prov. Danby, Back-bearaway, the bat, or rere mouse.] 

8. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Chauvesouris, a 

3acke, some callit a Bat. 1596 Spenser /’.Q. u1. xii. 36 The 
lether-winged batt, dayes enimy. 1604 Drayton Owdle 502 
‘The blacke-ey'd Bat (the Watch-Man of the Night). 1605 
Snaks. Afacé. ui. ii, 40 Ere the Bat hath flowne His Cloy- 
ster'd flight. 1725 Pork Odyss. x11. 513 So to the beam the 
hat tenacious clings, And pendant round it clasps his leathem 
wings. 1768 PENNANT Zoot. [. 114 The irregular, uncertain 
and jerking motion of the bat in the air. 1770 GoLpsm. 
Des. Viti. 350 Silent hats in drowsy clusters cling. 1791 
Boswe.L Fohuson (1831) 1V. 209 The curious formation of a 
bat, a mouse with wings, 1807 Crapper Par. Reg. 1, Wks. 
1834 II. 156 Bats on their webby wings in darkness nove. 
1847 CARVENTER Zoot. §165, Cheiroptera; the animals of 
this Order, all of them commonly known as Bats. 1852 
D. Mom Ruins Seton Chapel v, The twilight-loving bat, 
on leathern wing. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1. 112 Now 
the shrill bats were upon the wing. 

2. Comb. a. sbs., as bat-flying, whence bat-flying 
time, dusk ; bat-shell, a species of volute ; bat- 
tick, an insect parasitical on bats. b. adjs., as 
bat-blind, blind as a bat in the sunlight; bat- 
like, like a bat, or like that of a bat, also adv. 
after the manner of a bat: bat-wing, bats- 
wing, shaped like the wing of a bat, applied sfec. 
to a laterally spreading flame from a gas-jet, and 
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thetic derivatives, as bat-eyed, having bat’s eyes, 
bat-blind; bat-minded, mentally blind; bat- 
winged, having bat’s wings; whence deriv. sbs., as 
bat-mindedness, etc. ; 

1609 J. Davies Holy Rood 13 (D.) O *Bat-blind Fooles, 
doe ye infatuate That Wisdome? 1834 M. Scotr Cruise 
Midge (1859) 503 If you are not *bat-blind it will evince to 
you that, etc. 1638 SanpeRson Sev. II. 118 One, to be 
cat-eyed outward .. another, to be *bat-eyed inward ; in not 
perceiving .. a beam in a man’s own eye. 1818 Scotr //r¢. 
Aidt, xvii, 1 hae sat on the grave frae *bat-fleeing time til] 
cock-crow, a1711 Ken Edmund Wks. 1721 11. 90 His *Bat- 
like Wings he to full stretch expands. 1785-95 WoLcoTT 
(P. Pindar) Lousiad 1, Wks. I. 230 Conscience .. That, *bat- 
like, winks by day and wakes bynight. 1858 Sears 4 ¢haz. 
1. xi. 249 *Bat-like fallacies. 1878 B. Taytor Dezkation 
1. Iv. 34 *Bat-like cries, thin, impotent of sound. 1869 Echo 
23 Jan., There is enough .. “bat-mindedness in the world 
to give Rome a fair chance. 1869 Daily News 18 June, 
The common *batswing burner ..is of about the same 
illuminating power as the fishtails. 1852 T. Harris /zsects 
New Exg. 501 A remarkable group of insects, which seems 
to connect the flies with the true ticks and spiders. Such 
are sheep-ticks and *bat-ticks. 1872 H. MacmiLtan 7 rue 
Vine vii. 296 The leaves of the “bat-wing passion-flower. 
1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr, Art I. 84 The triple-headed, *bat- 
winged, horned and hoofed monster of the later middle ages. 

Bat (bet), sd.2 Forms: 3 (dat. sing.) botte, 
(f2.) botten, 3-5 bottes, 3-6 battes; 5-6 batte, 
6-8 batt, 4- bat. [As the nom. sing. does not occur 
in 13th c., itis uncertain whether it was daz or datte, 
and thus whether it was an adoption of OF. da¢te 
(partly identical in sense, referred by Littré to 
battre to beat), or represented an OE. *dar (fem.) 
‘fustis,’ alleged by Somner, from an unknown 
source. The forms in Layamon rather favour the 
latter ; but in any case some of the senses are from 
F. datte. The supposed OE, *éaz is by some re- 
ferred to a Celtic origin: cf. Ir. and Gael. dat, data 
sta‘f, cudgel. The development and relations of 
the senses are obscure: some of them appear to 
be from the verb, and some may be immediately 
due to onomatopeeia, from the sound of a solid, 
slightly dull, blow: cf. fa¢. Thus there may be 
two or three originally distinct words, though no 
longer satisfactorily separable.] 

I. A stick or stout piece of wood. 

1. A stick, a club, a staff for support and defence, 
(In 1387 applied to a crosier.) arch. Still dial. 
(Kent, Sussex, etc.) =staff, walking-stick. 

1z05 Lay. 21593 Pa botten [1250 battes] heo up heouen. 
¢1230 Aucr. R. 366 Us forto buruwen from pes deofles 
hotte. c1300 A. Adis. 78 And made heom fyphte with 
battes. ¢1320 Syr Bevis 391 He nemeth is bat and forth 
a goth. 1387 Trevisan f/igdex Rolls Ser. I. 381 Forto 
swere vppon eny of pilke belles and gold battes. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 26 Batte, staffe, fustis. c1440 Gesta Rom. 
179 As to a thef ye come oute, with swerdes & battes 
to take me. 1494 Fapyan vit. 596 This was clepyd of 
the comon people the parlyament of battes.. for proclama- 
cyons were made, yt men shulde Jeue theyr swerdes & .. 
the people toke great battes & stauys. 1§55 Fardle Facions 
App. 327 Let there bee giuen vnto hym by the commune 
Sergeaunt of the batte .xxxix. stripes with a waster. 1591 
Srenser Al. Hudbberd 217 A handsome bat he held, On 
which he leaned. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 165 Make you ready 
your stiffe bats and clubs. 165s Gouce Comm. /Heb. xi. 35 
Tvumavor .. signifieth a ‘bat,’ or a ‘staff.’ 1687 DrypDEN 
Hind & P. 1.631 He headed all the rabble of a town, And 
finish’d ‘em with bats. 1822 Scotr .Vigef xxi, I have given 
up..my bat for a sword. 1875 Stupss Const. Hist, II. 
xviii. 103 Called ..the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 

+2. ¢A balk of timber. Savt’s end apparently 


=mast-head. Os. or dial, 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 42 Though the 
corne be laide upon Battes in the floores. a@ 1618 RALEIGHU 
Royat Navy 4 Necessaries belonging to shipping, even from 
the Batts end to the very Kilson of a Ship. 1686 Por 
Staffordsh. 211 Neat Timher, a fift part (which is sufficient 
in such large batts). . allow’d for the wast of rind, chipps, etc. 

3. The wooden implement with rounded handle 
and flattened blade used to strike or ‘bat’ the ball 
in cricket. (The most common mod. sense.) 

1706 PHittirs, Bat .. a kind of Club to strike a Ball with, 
at the Play call’d Cricket. [So in Barry 1731, etc.) 1770 
J. Love Cricket 3 He weighs the well-turned Bat’s experi- 
enc’d Force, 1807 Crappe Vitlage 1. 336 The bat, the 
wicket, were his labours all. 1850 in Cricket. Alan. 100 
Pilch scored sixty-one, and brought out his bat, 

b. short for éatter, batsman. 

1859 Aft Y. Round No. 13. 306 McJug .. one of our best 
bats, went to the wicket first. . 

ce. Hence the phrase, Off Ais ow dat, in reference 
to the score made by a player's own hits; fg. solely 
by his own exertions, by himself. 

1845 Syp. Smitn Fragma. [rish Ch. Wks. 11. 340/1 He had 
no revenues but what he got off his own bat. 1859 4df Y. 
Round No. 13. 305 One of our adversaries scored 70 off his 
own bat. 1865 Fraser's Wag. Nov. 667 It is a mistake .. 
to suppose that Lord Palmerston did everything off his own 
bat after 1834. 

. The ‘sword of wood’ or light lath wand of 
Harlequin in pantomimes. [Directly from F. ‘datte, 


sabre de bois d’arlequin’ (Littré).] 

18s9 /ltustr. Lond. News 8 Jan., Harlequin’s wonder- 
working bat. 

5. dal. (Kent, etc.): The wooden handlc or stick 


the burner producing it. Also in many parasyn- | of an implement, ¢. g. of a scythe. 


BAT. 


6. dial. ( Herefordsh. etc.): A wooden implement 
for breaking clods of earth. [So F. datte.] 

II. A lump, a piece of certain substances; a 
mass, dull-sounding, or formed by beating. 

+ 7. A lump, piece, bit. Ods. in general seuse. 

c1340 Alerander (Stev.) 4166 Quare flaggis of the fell 
snawe * fell fra pe heuen .. a-brade .. as battis ere of wolle. 
1393 LanoL. P. Pd. C. xix. 92 Pe fader of heuene .. bad hit 
be [of] a bat of erbe ‘a man and a mayde. 

8. esp. A piece of a brick having one end entire. 

1519 Horan Mudg. 240 b, Battz and great rubbrysshe .. 
to fyll vp in the myddell of the wall. 1667 Primatt City & 
C. Build. 50 Let him get his foundation cleared, and his 
Bricks and Bats laid up. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
261 Lay a three quarter Bat at the Quine in the stretching 
course. [See BrickBar. J 
-9. A kind of sun-dried brick. 

1816 SouTHEY in Q. Rev. XV. 214 Preparing bats,—a sort 
of bricks made of clay and straw, well beaten together, 18 
inches long, 12 wide, 4 deep, not burnt, but dried in the sun. 

10. A brick-shaped peat. 

1846 CLARKE in Frul. R. Agric. Soc. VU. 1. 517 The dried 
‘peat bats," or brick-shaped turf, used for fuel. 

Ll. Shale interstratified between seams of coal, 
iron-ore, etc. Cf. Bass 5.4 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 132 Substances call’d partings .. of 
consistence between an earth and a coal, or soft bat. 1712 
H. Betcers in PAit, Trans. X XVII. 543 Those Substances, 
which divide the Strata of Coals and Iron Oars from each 
other, are called Bats by the Miners. 1839 Murcnison 
Silur. Syst. 1. Xxxv. 474 Black ‘bat,’ a dull, compact, bitu- 
minous shale, which sounds under the hammer like wood. 

12. A felted mass of fur, or of hair and wool in 
hat-making : often spelt Bart. 

1836 Scenes Commerce 195 The whole mass..is called a 
batt; a second batt is added to it; and by dint of pressure 
.. the two batts become one. 1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 294 A batt is quantity sufficient for making half the 
thickness of one hat. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 784 The bat 
or capade thus formed is rendered compact by pressing it 
down with the Zardening skin. . 

13. A sheet of cotton wadding used for filling 
quilts ; batting. 

III. A stroke. 

14. A firm blow as witha staff orclub. Cf. Bat v. 

a1400 Cov. Uyst. 296 That xal be asayd be this batte, 
What thou, Ihesus? ho jaff the that? 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. [1. 432 Sum gat ane bat that breissit all thair bonis, 
1566 Dranr Horace’ Sat. 1. 1. Aij, The souldyer that doth 
deale the battes and makes his foes to flye. 1674 P. WHALLEY 
Estaét. Retig. 22 Yo have a Batt at the Pope with the Butt 
end of a Dominican. 1864 Atkinson IW/itby Gloss. s.v. 
Bat, ‘It gets more bats than bites,’ said of the dog that 
gets more blows than food. 

15. dial. and slang, Beat, rate of stroke or speed, 


pace ; in Sc, déa/. 1ate, manner, style. 

1808 JamiEson s.v., [Getting on] about the auld bat. 1824 
Craven Diat. 49 There com by me, at a feaful girt bat, a 
par o’shay and four. 1877 Peacock A/antey (Linc.) Gloss, 
s.v., [hey do go at a strange bat on them railroads. 1880 
Datty Tet.11 Mar., Going off at a lively bat of 34 .. the boat 
travelled at a good pace. 

V. Comb., as bat-ball, a ball to be struck with 
a bat; batman, one who carries a bludgeon, a 


clubman. Also BaT-FOWL, -ER, -ING. 

1876 EMERSON £ss. Ser. 1. x.241 Moons are no more bounds 
to spiritual power than bat-balls. 1833 Extracts as to 
Administ. Poor Laws 26 Vhe batmen, so called from the 
provincial term of bat, for a bludgeon which they use. 

|| Bat, bat (ba, bat, bet), 53.3 [a. F. d4¢ pack- 
saddle, OF. éast:—late L. éastum, perhaps con- 
nected with Gr. Baot-d¢ev to bear.] 

1, A pack-saddle. Only in comdé., as bat-needle, 
a packing-needle (0ds.); b&t-horse (F. cheval de 
bat), a sumpter-beast,-a horse which carries the 
baggage of military officers, during a campaign ; 
as bat-mule. See also BATMAN. 

1393 Lanot. ?. Pd. C. vn. 218 To brochen hem with a batte- 
nelde ‘and bond hem to-gederes. 1578 Richmond IVitts 
(1853) 279 Batt nedles, ij s. 1787 TV. Jerrerson Wit, 
(1859) IJ. 137 Putting my baggage into portable form for 
my bat-mule. 1863 Kincrake Crimea 11.144 It was found 
necessary to dispense with the bat horses of the army. 1879 
Patt Matt Budg. 17 Oct. 20 A new pack-saddle for bat 
mules or horses has been invented by an officer of the French 
inilitary train. i 

2. In dat-money: An allowance for carrying 
baggage in the field. Sometimes confused with 


BaTTa. 

1793 Pirt in GC. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 127 He shall have 
directions about the bat and forage money, 1808 WeELLING- 
Ton in Gurw. Disp. 1V. 82, I should make an issue of batand 
forage money to the Officers. 1813 Sir R. Witson Pr. 
Diary 11.279 Lord Castlereagh also notes that my income 
will be suitably augmented by a bat and forage allowance. 

Bat (bat), v.! [f. Bat 56.2; cf. also F. datt-re 
to beat.] 

1. “rans. To strike with, or as with, a bat; to 
cudgel, thrash, beat. 

c1440 Prontp. Parv, 26 Battyn, or betyn wyth stavys 
(v.r. battis), /ustigo, bacuto. 1570 Levins Alanip. /37 To 
batte, beate, fustigare, tunderc, 1606 HoLianp Sueton. 
116 Mariners, who with their sprits, poles, and oares .. beate 
and batt their carkasses. 1859 Reeve Brittany 49 Women 
vehemently batting heaps of wet linen at the lavatories. 

2. To strike or hit a ball with a bat, so as to 
drive it away, esp. in Cricket. Also adsol, 

1773 Gentt, Mag. XLII. 451 To bat and howl with might 
and main, 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. V1. 14 Well 


BAT. 


here ..’S a ball for you if you can bat it. 1884 Janek. 
FEaxam, 16 May 5 Vhe Notts team: was batting all day 
against Sussex. ; 

+3. To fasten by beating. Ods. 

1793 SMEATON Ld'ystone L. § 302 By batting them closely 
to the stone underneath, by the gentle blows of a small 
hammer. /éid. he leaden cap..that I had carefully batted 
to the stone, 

Bat, v.- [A variant of Bate v.1; in sense 2 
perth. of Bate v.2] 

1. ¢nzr. To bate or flutter as a hawk. 

1615 Latnam /ralconry (1633) Gloss., Batting, or to bat is 
when a Flawke fluttereth with her wings either froin the 
pearch or the mans fist, striuing as it were to flic away. 

2. trans. (dial, and in U.S.) 70 bal the eyes: to 
move the eyelids quickly, to wink. 

1847-78 Haviaweit, Fat, to wink. Derdysh. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Bat, to wink, or rather to 
move the eyelids up and down quickly. 1883 Aaericax V1. 
237 To bat the eyes, meaning to wink, when we desire 10 
express the rapidity of the action. 1883 J. Harris in 
Ceutury Mag. May 146 You hol’ your head high; don’t you 
bat your eyes to please none of ’em, 

Bat, obs. f. Baru 4.3 a Heb. measure. 

Bat: see Barz, a German coin. 

Bate, obs. form of Boat. 

+ Ba‘table, ¢. Ots.; also 7 bateable, 7-8 
battable. [Shortened form of DEBATABLE; cf. 
Bare sb.1]  Debatable, disputed; used esp. of 
the ‘debatable ground’ on the Scottish border. 

1453 in Rymer Federa (1710) X1. 337 The Batable Landes 
in the Westmarch. 1931 2 sict 23 Hen. V/1/, xvi, ‘Vhe 
batable grounde betwene England and Scotland. 1610 
Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 782 Called Batable ground, as 
one would say Leégvous, because the English and the Scotish 
have litigiously contended about it. 195: CHamBers CycZ., 
Battable ground. (In mod. Dicts.] 

Batable, variant of BATTABLE a.!1 Ods, fertile. 

Batail.e,-ailler, -ailling, -aillous, obs. forms 
of BATTLE, -ER, -ING, BATTAILOUS. 

+ Batand, fres. pple. used advb. Obs. Also 
bata(u)nt, baitand. [a. OF. da/ant, pr. pple. of 
bat-re to beat, in phrase vertr datan? to come with 
haste ; in form datand, assimilated to native pples. 
in -AND, q.v.] Hlastening, in haste. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 149 Batand fro Cezile com him a 
messengere. /6/d. 307 So com pe erle Marschalle baitand 
to London. 

|| Batardeaun (batardo). Also 8 batter-, [Fr.: 
formerly ¢astardeau, considered by Littré and 
Scheler to be a dim. of éas/ard ‘a dike,’ of doubtful 
origin: see Littré. (The idea that the termination 
is @’eau ‘of water’ is not entertained by French 
scholars.)] a. A coffer-dam. b. A wall built 
across the moat or ditch surrounding a fortification. 

1767 Ducaret Anglo-Norw. Antig. 36 Laying the founda- 
tions of such piers under water. .by means ofa Batterdeaux. 
1830 E.Campsety Dict. Utd. Sc. 62 The Enemy may be greatly 
annoyed by means of certain works called Batard’eaux. 
1862 F. Grirritus A rtill. Man, 262 A Batardeau isa solid 
piece of masonry, 7 or 8 feet thick, crossing the whole 
breadth of the ditch opposite the flanked angles of the 
bastions. It retains the water in those parts of the ditch 
which require to be inundated. 

+ Batardier. Ods. [a. F. batardidve, f. bdtard 
bastard, ‘ because the plants are there only bastards, 
awaiting their definitive family’ (Littré).] A 
plantation of young grafted trees intended to be 
transplanted into gardens. 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict., Batardier, a Place ina Garden, 
whose Soil shcald be good, etc., iu order to plant Fruit- 
Trees there, 

Batata (batata, batzrta). a. Sp. and Pg. 
batata, from a native American language; according 
to Peter Martyr and Navagerio, 1526, the native 
name in Haiti. (Hence, transferred to a different 
plant, Aotato.)] 

A plant (Sadatas edulis, N.O. Convolvulacer) hav- 
ing an edible tuberous root, called also Spanish or 
Sweet Potato, a native of the West Indies, whence 
it was introduced into Spain early in the 16th c. 

1577 Frampton JFoyf. Newes 104 The Batatas .. a common 
frute in those countries ..a victsill of much substaunce, 
1633 Purcnas Prlgr. v. xiv. 516 The islands of Moratay .. 
where Battata-roots is their bread. 1832 Veg. Subst. ood 
126 The plant carried to Ireland by Captain Hawkins, in 
1565, was the Spanish batata, or sweet potato, 1866 Livinc- 
STONE Frvd, i. ili. 73 Batatas and maize were ofien planted. 

Bataunt, var. BaTaxp, Ods. hastening, eager. 

“ Misused by Chatterton (and J. M. Neale). 

a3770 Cnatrerton Sir C, Bawdin 276 Behynde theyre 
backes syx mynstrelles came, Who tun‘d the strunge bataunt. 

+Batauntly, adv. Obs. In 4-liche. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Hlastily, pressingly, cagerly. 

3393 Lanow. 7. PZ. C. xvi. 56 Batauntliche, as beggers 
don *and boldeliche he craueb. [1677 Cotes, Batauntly, 
boldly. Ods. (Hence in Sage Bailey, etc.) a1768 Cuart- 
TERTON “Ela 826 Yette woulde | battentlie assuage mie fyre.] 

Batavian (baté@-viin), a. and sé. [f. L. Bava- 
vita, {. Balavi an ancient people who dwelt on the 
island Betawe, between the Rhine and the Waal, 
in part of what is now Holland, See -an.] 

A. adj, a. Of or pertaining to the ancient Batavi: 
secabove. b. Pertaining to Holland or tothe Dutch. 
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31796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 339 First year of Batavian 
liberty. 31859 Macauray /J/ist. Eng. V.141 The peculiarity 
of the Batavian polity threw some difficulties in his way. 
1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. 1. iv. 100 He had fought for the 
independence of the Batavian republic. 

B. sé. p/. a. The ancient Batavi: 

b. The Dutch or Netherlanders (,a@re). 

3598 GREENWEY Jucitus’ clot. iv. (1622) 266 Vhe Batavians 
- Inhabit an Hande of the River of Rhene. 1876 BANcRrort 
Fest. USN. xxii. 24 Vhere would be no war but on water, 
the home of the Batavians. 

Bataytle, -ynge, etc., obs. ff. Batre, cte. 

Bat-ball: see Bar sd.1 

Batch! (betf). Forms: 5 bahche, 5-6 bache, 
batche, 7 bach, 6- batch. [MIL. dache, bacche, 
Tepr. an unrecorded OF. *bacce, f. bacan to Bake: 
cf. wake, watch, make, match, speak, speech] 

+1. The process of baking. Oés. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 21 Bahche, or bakynge (v. rv. batche), 
ln 151 T. Witson Logrke 42b, Except the baker doe 

is part also in the batch. ; 

2. concr. A baking ; the quantity of bread pro- 


duced at one baking. 

1461 83 Ord. R. Househk. 70 We shall trulye delyver into 
the bredehouse .. the whole numbyr of his bache. 1530 
PatsGr. 197/1 Batche of bredde—/ournée de pain. «a 1656 
Be. Hatt Rem, Wks. (1660) 186 ‘Vhey had no leisure to 
make up their bach. 1760 IT. Hutcuinson //ést. Col. Mass. 
i. (1765) 23 The Jast batch was in the oven. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Exp, VW. xix. 192 We... baked a large batch of bread. 

Jig. 1606 Suans. 77. §& Cr v. i. 5 Thou crusty batch of 
Nature, what's the newes? 

tb. ellipe. The bread itself: cf. dread of life. 
Obs. 

1648 Eart Westmip. Olja Sacra (1879) 92 Those blest 
With the True batch of Life may ever rest So satisfi'd. 

+3. fig. and transf. The sort or ‘lot’ to which 
a thing belongs by origin (as loaves do to their 
own batch). QOds, 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tu Hui. 1. ii. (1616) 9 One is a 
Kimer Sir, 0’ your owne batch. 1641 Mitton C/. Discip. 1. 
Wks. (1851) 42 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, no King is 
of the same batch, and infanted out of the same feares. 1705 
Hickerinoitt Priest-cr. (1721! 1. 47 All sorts of Priest-craft 
are of one Levew and one Batch, 

4. a. The quantity of flour or dough to be used 
for one baking. b. The quantity of corn sent at 
one time to the mill to be ground. da/, 

1549 CoverDaLe Erasm, Par. 1 Cor. vi. 6 A lytle leauen 
sowreth the whole batche, wherwith it is myngled. 1570 
Levins Mauip. 38 A batche, ferutentunt, 1§79 LANGuaM 
Gard. Health (1633) 90 Bake a loafe of wheat meale as it 
cometh from the mill in the midst of the batch. 1796 W. 
MarsHatt JJ/rd2. Count, 11. Gloss., Batch, a grist; a 
quantity of corn sent to mill. 1859 Autobiog. Beggar-boy 
65 To bring the farmers’ éatches to be ground, and take 
them home when made into meal. 

5. transf. A quantity produced at one operation, 
é.g.a brewing; alot. arch. 

1713 Loud. & Country Brew. }. (1742) 31 You are welcome 
to a good Batch of my October [Beer]. 1878 Miss Brappon 
Open Verd, \. i. 13 That last batch of soup was excellent. 

6. a. A quantity of anything coming at a time, 
an instalment. b. A number of things or persons 
introduced, put, or treated together ; a set. 

a. 1833 Markyvat P. S2fle (1863) 85, | have just received 
a batch of prize-money. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 58, 1 am not 
going to favour you with a batch of politics, 188: Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Batch (Cornw.), the quantity of ore sent to 
the surface by a fare of men. 

[1598; cf. 4.) 163z MassINGER City Jad. iv. i, A 
whole batch, sir, Almost of the same leaven. 1793 Lp. 
Avucktanp Corr, 111.75 A new batch of visitors, who are 
coming forthe day. 1845 Disrae.i Syd// (1863) 39 A baronet 
of the earliest batch. 1863 KinGLake Critea(1876) I. xiv. 297 
Shot by platoons and in batches. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton 
xxxi. 413 The batch of letters awaiting us in Edinburgh. 

7. altrib,, as in batch-bread, -flour. 

1862 Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 140 Baking rolls and fancy bread, 
taking the batch-bread out of the oven. 1878 Hatiiwe cr 
s.v., Coarse flour is sometimes ¢alled Zatch flour. 

Batch2. [?a variant of Back 52.2] 
used in brewing. 

1697 View Penal Laws 21 By which any Beer.. may be 
conveyed into or out of such Tun, Batch or Float. 

Batch, inod. dial. form of BacuE, 

Batchelor, -ry, obs. ff. BACHELOR, -kY, etc. 

Bate (béit), v.!; also 6-7 baite, bayte, 7-9 
bait. [a. OF. dacre (mod. dattre):—late L. barére, 
baitére, for cl. L. batuére. In sensc 1 partly also a 
shortened form of DEBATE v.] 

+1. To contend, fight, strive, with blows or 
arguments. Const. on. Obs. 

«1300 Cursor M, 5913 And for he wil bus bate [ Trin. WS. 
debate] on ine, I sal him drenkil in be se. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
xiv. §914 Durst no buerne on hym bate for his bold dedis. 
©1440 Promp, Parv. 26/2 Batyn, or make debate, /urgor. 

2. Falconry. To beat the wings impatiently and 
flutter away from the fist or perch. (Fr. se dad/re: 
cf. ABATE v.! 18.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. iii. (1495) 412 That she 
bate not tooftefro his honde. 1486 BA. St, A dban's, Hawk- 
zg Avj, Holde faste at all timys and specially whan she 
batith. 1596 Suaks. Tam, Shrew ww. i. 99 These kites, That 
baite, and beate, and will not be obedient. 1631 Celestina 
1. 3 The Gyrfalcon bated, and I came in to set him on the 
pearch. 1828 Sesricut Observ. /Jawking 14 Inthe field the 
hood prevents them from baiting. /é/d. 48 Which assists the 
hawk in regaining the perch when he has baited off. 


sce above. 


A vessel 
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b. fg. To flutter, struggle; to be restless or 
impatient. Obs, 

1592 Suaks. Nom, & Ful. m1, ii. 14 Come, civil night . . Llood 
my vnman’d blood, bayting in ny Cheekes. 1673 Drvven 
Assignation 1.1, You are eager, and baiting to be gone. 
1682 Sik T. Lrowne Chr. Mor. 1756) 106 It's now soine- 
what late to bait after things before us. : 

ec. with some sense of Late v2 combined: To 
fluttcr downwards. Also 70 bate the wings. 

1590 Gretne Never too late (1600) 93, 1 haue soared with 
the Hobby, | shall bate with the Bunting. 164: Mitton 
Ch. Discip. 1. Whs. (1851) 2 Till the Soule by this meanesof 
over-bodying herselfe .. bated her wing apace downeward. 

Bate (bé!t), v2 Forms: 4- bate; (4 bawt), 
6-7 bayte, baite. [aphetic form of Anare v.!] 

+1. trans. To beat down or away ; fig. to put an 
end to. Obs. 

¢1joo A. Ads. 7496 Thow batest wrong, and hauntest 
ryght. 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 87 Bated was pe strife. /bed. 
338 And bate alle oper outrage. ¢ 1430 //ymus to Virg. 
(1867) 57 Pe deuclis boost pus gan he bate. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny Vi. 521 Bate the earth from about the roots of Oliues. 

+b. intr. To come to an end, cease. Obs. 

cxzeg ki. hk. Addit. PB. qgo pe rayn .. batede as fast. 

2. rans. To lower, let down; fig. to cast down, 
humble, depress, deject. (With quot. 1834 cf. 6.) 

€ 1380 Str Ferunth, 749 Zut stod he strong & stif.. & ne 
batedede no3t is mod. 1523 Fitzuers, //esé, § 153 Myght 
bere it though he lost and bate nat his countenaunce. 1530 
PAtsGr. 443/1, | bayte myne cares (Lydgate), I applye thein 
to herken a thynge, Fe cenbats. 1834 5. Rocers /usc ripe. 
Strath fieldsaye, On he went, Bating nor heart, nor hope. 

+b. Zo bate of, from: to bring down or remove 
from ; to deprive of. Ods. 

31399 Lancu. ich. Redeless u. 13 for mowtynge .. bawtid 
3oure bestis of here bolde chere. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
869 Who will baite their children and servants from their 
diligence, ; 

+, wr. Yo become dejected or depressed. Obs. 

3608 Tourneur Aev. Trag. ul. ii. 54, 1 bate in courage 
now. 1678 Drypex Dram. Wks. 1V. 192 His Heroe.. Bates 
of his Mettle ; and scarce Rants at all. 

3. trans. To beat back or blunt the cdge of. 
“2, and fig. (Vcrhaps in fig, use combined with 
some idea of Bair v.! IL, as if ‘to satisfy the 
hunger of.’) 


3535 CovERDALE Jer. xlvi. 10 The swearde shal deuoure, it 
shal be satisfied and bated [1611 made drunke] in their 
bloude. 1588 Snaxs. Z. Z. £. 1.1.6 Which shall bate his 
sythes keene edge. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-remp. ui. xv. 85 
Caiaphas. . to baite his envy, was furiously determined Jesus 
should die. 1827 F. Coorrer Prairie 1. iii. 43 And now | 
have bated your curiosity. 

+ 4. trans. To lowcr in amount, weight, cstima- 


tion, to reduce. Ods. 
¢ 1460 Pol. Poeuts (1859) 11. 286 Theyre .. wages be batyd. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. un. iii. 32 These greefes and losses 
haue so bated mee. 1607 — 7vt20n i. iii. 26 Who bates 
mine Honor, shall not know myCoyne. 1691 Locke JJoney 
Wks. 1727, 11. 34 He must bate the Labourer’s Wages. _ 
+ b. zvtr. To decrease in amount, weight, esti- 


mation. Ods. 

ar1s41 Wyatt Poet, Wks. (1861), How that my wealth doth 
bate, 31596 SHaks, 1 Hew, JV, 111. ii. 2 Doel not bate? doe 
1 not dwindle? 

5. trans. To lessen in force or intensity ; to miti- 
gate, moderate, assuage, diminish. Now chiefly 
in phr. Zo bate one’s breath: to restrain one’s 
breathing, and make it soft and gentle. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10942 And dow bai par-fore murnand 
were, Pai batid it mekil wid pair chere, 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
xin. xxi. (1495) 452 TVakyth fro us the beemes of the sonne 
and batyth heete therof. a 316s0 Crasnaw Pocurs (1858) 117 
And with some daring drug, Bait the disease. a 1653 G. 
Danier /dyl/ v. 105 Let’s sift the World; and bate y* Pro- 
verbe’s force. 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede 41 To his dying 
day he bated his breath a little when he told the story. 

b. ¢ntr. To fall off in force or intensity. (Cf. 6.) 

1860 TynDALt Glac. I. § 3. 29 His cheerfulness and energy 
did not bate a jot. ; 

6. /rans. To strike off or take away (a part of); 
to deduct, subtract. 

¢ 3440 Promp. Parv. 26/2 Batyn or abaten of weyte or 
mesure, sublraho, 1543 Recorpe Gr. Arts 120 b, Then 
8..from 3 cannot be, therefore do they bate it from a 
hygher roume. 1602 Life 7. Cronwell \. iii. 92, 1 will 
not bate a penny. 1720Q0zELL Vertot's Row, Rep. 1. Ww. 202 
Neither of the Parties wou’d bate any thing of its Preten- 
sions. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. (1861) 120 fa not bate one 
nail’s breadth of the honest truth. 

b. with obj. (orig. dazive) of the person, etc. 

15997 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, Epil., Bate me some, and | will 
Pay you some. 1633 G. Herwert Ch. Porch xiv. in Temple 
10 Do not bate The place its honour. 171z Avvison Sect. 
No. 488 P 2 They offered .. to bate him the article of bread 
and butter in the tea-table account. 1867 PARKMAN Jesuits 
NV. Amer, viii. (1875) 9: Brébeuf would bate them nothing. 

ce. ellipi. To deprive (a person) ef; also dial. to 
deduct part of the wages of. 

1823 Byron Juan xi. xcviii, Must let slip no occasion, 
Nor bate ‘abate) their hearers of an inch, 1854 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL North & S. xvi, ‘Their business [being] to bate us down 
to clemming point. 1865 Harland’s Lanc. Lyrics 242 He 
winna’ ‘ bate’ me when He sees Aw ‘ve done as weel 's aw 
could. Aw ’se get my wage. 

Gd. Jo bale an ace: see ACE 3. Hale me an ace, 
guoth Bolton: an obsolete expression of incredulity. 

3570 K. Epwarps Damon & /’. in Haz]. Does2. IV. 77 
Nay, there bate an ace «quod Bolton. ¢ 1600 Day egy. 
Bednell Gr. (1881) 110 Bate me an ace of thal, qd. Bolton, 


BATE. 


+7. To omit, leave out of count, except. Ods. 

az611 Beaum. & FL. Maids Trag. 1. i, Bate me the King 

..He lyesthat saiesit. 1647 R.Starytton Fuvenal 183 For, 
bate reward, who will at vertue aime? 1679 Drypen Zaipus 
i1.i, Bate bnt his Years, You are his Picture. 1704 Swirt 
T. Txé (1768) I. 117 If you will bate him but the circum- 
stances of method and style. 

+8. Zo date of: a. to make an abatement or de- 
duction from, or lessening of. Ods. 

1625 B. Jonson Staf/. News 1. iv, And yet not pay the 
use; Bate of the use? I am mad with this times manners. 
1628 Earw AWicrocosm.vi.14 A good conceit or two bates of 
such a man, and makes a sensible weakning in him. 1642 
R. CarPeNTER Experience i. iv. 179 The dearest friends 
would bate of their love. 

b. to be deficient in. 

1633 T. Apams £-xf. 2 Pet. ii. 2 Suppose the example bates 
of multitude, and is supplied with magnitude. 

Bate (béit), v.38 Zanning. [immediate source 
doubtful ; cf. Sw. éefa to tan, G. dedszen to steep 
in lye, to macerate, also to Bart v.1 (with which 
it is cognate).] To steep in bate: see BATE 54,5 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 89 The liming and bating, or the 
unhairing and cleansing. 1879 Jamieson, Bast, to steep 
skins in a ley made of hens’ or pigeons’ dung, for the purpose 
of reducing them to a proper softness. 

+ Bate, 5.1 Ods. Forms: 4-7 bate; also 4-5 
bat, 5 batte, 6 baate, bayte. [f. Bate v1; or 
directly shortened from DEBATE sé.] 

1. Contention, strife, discord. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 9684 Bituix mi sisteris es pe bate [Cotton 
MS. debat]. a1400 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 12 Cryst that lovyd 
not stryff nor bat. 1569 SPENSER Sovznets viii, Ciuile bate 
Made me the spoile and bootie of the world. 1690 SHADWELL 
Am. Bigoti.i, Vl breed no bate nor division between young 
people. 

b. A? (the) bate: at strife, contending, fighting. 

a1goo £. E. Misc. (1855)64 Thowth men be now at the 
batte, They may be frendys anodyre day. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xx. v, Was never man yet surely at the bayte 
Wyth Sapyence, but that he dyd repent. 1623 Sir J. 
StrRADLING in Farr’s S, P. 233 A man within himself may 
be at bate. 

2. Comb., as bate-breeding, -maker, -making. 

1533 More Deédell, Salem Wks. 963/1 Hys bate making 
booke. a1564 Becon Christ & Antichr. (1844) 517 Antichrist 
is our disturber, bate-maker. and destroyer. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad.cx, This sour informer, this bate-breeding spy. 
1646 Vox Populi Pref., And our Peace-preachers turnes our 
Bate-makers. 

“| With the following cf. Bart sd.1 III, Bate v1 2. 

c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1461 Pen, brayn-wod for bate on 
burnez he [the boar] rasez. 1627 FettHam Xesolves 11. xi. 
Wks. 181 The Bates and Flutterings of a Conscience within. 

Bate (béit), 54.2 Ods. or dial. [f. BaTE v.2] 

+1. Depression, lowering: cf. ABATE 54. 1. Obs. 

1686 Goab Ce/est. Bod. 1. iii. 9 The difformity of the parts 
of the Earth .. of Hault or Bate. 

2. Deduction, diminution, abatement: cf. A- 
BATE sé. 3. Still in vorth. dial, esp. in comb. 

¢1450 in Badees Bk. (1868) 329 Withoute bate or betyng be 
hit distribute... to powre men. 1845 DisraeE.i Syd7/ (1863)+ 
72 You're never paid wages, but there's a bate ticket. 1851 
Coal-tr. Terms Northumbid., Batework, short work. 

+3. That which is deducted or remains over, Odés. 

1798 Anz. Reg. 35/2 The bate or surplus of the chain re- 
mained suspended. 


+ Bate, 5.3 Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. Baros, ad. Heb. 


na éath.) = BATH 56.3 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Luke xvi. 6 An hundred 
bates of oyle. ; 6 

Bate (bit), 54.4 Obs. exc. in north. dial. 
{Origin unknown.] The grain of wood or stone. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 159 Finding the grain and 
bait of the stone to lye fit for their Tranation. 31692 Ray 
Disc, 1. v. (1732) 231 The Bate er Texture of the wood. 
1746 ArRDERON in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 185, I sawed seven 
Pieces cross the Bate or Grain. 1879 JAmiEsoN, Sa7?, the 
grain of wood or stone. Aberd. : ; 

Bate (béit), 54.5 Tanning. [immediate source 
doubtful; cf. Sw. de/a ‘maceration, soaking, lime- 
pit, corrosive,’ G. dezsze ‘maceration, steeping,’ 
f. dezscen to cause to bite, Bairv.1 See BaTE v3] 
An alkaline lye which neutralizes the effect of 
the previous application of lime, and makes the 
hides supple ; a vat containing it; the process of 
steeping in it. 

1804 //udl Advertiser 30 June 2/3 A Tan-Yard, containing 
.. Securing-tubs, and Bates. 1875 Ure Dict. rts 111. 89 
The bate consists in steeping the haired hides in a solution 
of pigeons’ dung. 1879 Jamieson, Sazt, the ley in which 
skins are put. 

Bate, variant of Bair; obs. form of Boat. 

|| Bateau (bate) Also, lcss correctly, batteau. 
Pl. bateaux (batoz). [Fr.:-OF. datel “boat,” 
cogn. w. Sp. daéel, It. dattello, dim. of balto; cf. 
med.L, batel/us, balus, battus, prob. from Teut., 
and ON. didtr, OF. ddf, Eng. Boar.] A light river 
boat ; esp. the long tapering boats with flat bottoms 
used by the French Canadians. Sadlean-bridge : 
a floating bridge supported by batcaux. 

1759 ‘ist. Exr. in Aun. Reg. 44/2 Dangerous to venture 
his troops..upon the water in open batteaux. 1823 F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, The batteau shot into the circle of 
light. 1848 THorEav Maine Woods i. (1864) 4 The making 
of batteaux is quite a business here. 1884 Ceztury Mag. 
Apr. 826 The bateau which was to carry Mr. Lincoln. 


Bated ‘betted), pf/. a. [f. Bate v.2 + -xp.] 
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Lowered or lessened in position, amount, force, 
estimation, etc.; esp. in Bated dreath: breathing 
subdued or restrained under the influence of awe, 
terror, or other emotion. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V,1, iii. 125 With bated breath, and 
whispring humblenesse. a 1637 B. Jonson Alasgxes (1692) 
335 Lhe longing Bridegroom, in the Porch, Shews you again 
the bated Torch. 1854 Mrs. Gasket Worth & S. xvi, Take 
the bated wage, and be thankful. 1872 Freeman Norwz. 
Cong. (1876) 1V. xxi. 632 I1t was whispered with bated breath 
that the vengeance for the blood of Waltheof had begun. 

+Ba‘teful, 2. Ods. [f. Bate sé. + -ruL.] 
Full of strife, quarrelsome, contentious. 

@1588 Sipney (J.) And taught his sheep her sheep in food 
to thwart; Which soon as it did bateful question frame, etc. 
1582 STanyHuRST Concestes (Arb.) 138 Thee surlye God 
angerd .. too wrath towns bat’ful on eggeth. _ 

+ Bateless, z. Ods. [f. Batre v.2 3 +-LEss.] 
That cannot be ‘bated’ or blunted ; unalterably 
keen. 

1593 SHaks. Lxcr. ii, Haply that name of chaste unhappily 
set This bateless edge on his keenappetite. 1595 MARKHAM 
Sir R. Grinutle cv, Sets a batelesse edge, grownd by his 
word Vpon their blunt harts. 

Batell, -elment, obs. ff. BATTLE, -MENT. 

+ Batelle. Ods. Also 6-7 battle. [a. OF. 
éatel; see BATEAU.] A small boat, a skiff. 

1330 R. Brunne C4702. 241 Vnder pam alle sank, bothe 
batelle and barge. ¢1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 103 With his 
batelle one brede, by tha blythe stremes. 1720 Stow’s Survey 
(Strype 1754) I. 1. x. 486/1 The lesser boat called a Battle 
{temp. Edw. III). 

Batelur, obs. form of BaTtTLER. 

Batement. ? Oés. [aphetic form of ABATE- 
-MENTL] Reduction, lessening, diminution. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 157 Instead of asking how 
much was cut off such a piece of Stuff, Carpenters ask what 
Batement that piece of Stuff had. 


Bater (betto1). Falconry. 
-ER1.] A hawk that bates. 

1575 Turserv. Falconrie 32 Great Baters and therefore 
not very greedy of meate, 

Batesme, obs. form of BAPTISM. 

Bat-fowl (be't,fau:l), v7  [app. f. Bar 56.2 + 
Fowt v., as if to go a fowling with bats or clubs. 
Perhaps afterwards associated with Bat the noc- 
turnal animal.] 

1. To catch birds at night by dazing them witha 
light, and knocking thcm down or netting them. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 26 Batfowlyn (z. ». or go to take birdes 
in the nyght), axcxéaculo. 1538 Levanp /277. VII. 143 
There they bat Fowle, and kil many Birdes. 1611 Cotcr., 
Breller, to batfowle; to catch birds by batfowling. 

2. (See BaT-FOWLING wé/, 56.) 

Ba‘t-fow:ler. [f. prec.+-ER1.] 

1. One who practises bat-fowling. 


[f Bate v1 2+ 


c1440 Pronp. Parv. 26 Battfowlere, awcubacnlator. 1530 
Parscr. 197/1 Batfouler, a taker of byrdes, Jpevr. 1770 
G. Wuite Hist. Selbornue xxvii. 78 The bat-fowlers .. take 


many red-wings in the hedges. 

+2. slang. A swindler, a sharper who makes 
victims of the simple or credulous. Os. 

1602 Row.anps Greene's Cony-catchers 16 Gentlemen Bat- 
fowlers in comparison of the common rablement of Cut- 
purses and pickpockets. 

Ba‘t-fow:ling, v//. sé. [f. as prec. + -1nG1,.] 

1. The catching of birds by night when at roost. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 26 Batte fowlynge, ancubaculatus. 
1530 Patsor. 197/1 Batfoulyng, ¢a pipée. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp. 1. i. 185 We vvould so, and then go a Bat-fowling. 
1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Bird, Bat fowling..may be 
used with nets or without. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night- 
C. 1405 Bat-fowling is all fair with birds at roost; The lantern 
and the clapnet suit the hedge. 

Jig. ax67o Hacker Ap. Williams 11.(1692)66 They that 
go a batt-fowling in the dark, to seek matter of crimination. 
+2. slang. Swindling, victimizing the simple. Ods. 

1602 Rowtanps Greene's Cony-catchers 8 As for Coni- 
catching, they cleape it Batfowling, the wine the Strap, and 
the cards the Limetwigs. 1608 Dekker Belman Lond, 
Wks, 1885 III. 131 Sometimes likewise this Card-cheating 
..is called Batt fowling, and then y° Setter is the Beater. 

+ Ba tful, 2. Ods.  [f. da/- (see BATTEN v.) + 
-FUL; a favourite word of Drayton’s.] = BATTABLE. 

1549 Tuomas fist. /taly 1 Fertile fieldes, pleasaunt hilles, 
batfull pastures, &c. 160 
26 The Beggers Belly is the batful’st ground That we can 
sow in, 1612 Drayton Poly-ol6, x. 159 That Brooke whose 
course so batfull makes her mould. 

Bath (bap), 54.1 Forms :-1-2 beep, 2-3 bed, 
3 beap, 3-6 bape, 3-7 bathe, 2-bath. [Common 
Teutonic: OE. 4a = OS. éad, OHG. bad, pad, 
mod.G. dad, ON. dad (not recorded in Gothic) :— 
OTeut. *éatho-(m), neut. Prob. f. OTeut. verbal 
base *é4ajo- to foment (cf. OHG. Adwan, pdan, 
mod.G. dae), cogn. with L. fovére ; the idea of 
‘heat’ being originally prominent in éath: cf. 
Stew. The technical senses show a parallel transi- 
tion from the heating bath of chemistry to the 
merely steeping or washing bath of photography. ] 

I. The action of bathing; the state of bcing 
bathed. ; : 

1. The action of bathing or immersing the body, 
or a part of it, in water or other liquid. (Used 
playfully of accidental or involuntary immersion.) 


J. Davies Suma Tot. (1875) . 


| 
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BATH. 


Preceded by words indicating differences in the mode of 
application, or the part of the body subjected to it: thus, 
donche-, hip-, plunge-, shower-, sitz-, sponge-bath. Phrase, 
to take a bath. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.244 Beeb him egled swidost after 
mete. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xxiv. (1495) 74 A 
bathe in cold water. 1711 F. Futter Jed, Gym. Pref., 
A Warm Bath is .. suppos'd.. to be only a kind of a last 
Resort. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, He had imprudently 
taken a bath at too high a temperature. 1851 KiNGSLEY 
Yeast iv. 75 Well, my man .. how are you after your cold- 
bath? You are the heaviest fish I ever landed. AZod, The 
dripping trees gave us a gratuitous shower-bath, 

+2. The immersion or washing of baptism. Oés. 

c885 K, AELFRED Ovos. vi. xxxiv. § 4 Hu hi hine bedan 
rihtes geleafan, and fullwihtes bepes. ¢1175 Lam. Hom. 
23 Al swa clenliche swa crist ha be bitahte on pas fulhtes 
bede. ¢xrzoo Ormin 18044 Purrh shriffte & purrh dadbotess 
bab, & ec burrh be33ske taress. 

. By extension; The action of immersing the 
body in, or surrounding it with, any medium, such 
as vapour, hot air, mud, to produce effects analo- 
gous to those of bathing. 

1771 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. 294 The last Remedy 
he used was dry Baths . . performed with Spirit of Wine. 

4. The state of being suffused with a liquid, as 
perspiration. 

1598 Suaxs. Jerry 1H. . v. 120 And in the height of this 
Bath .. to be throwne into the Thames. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
fab. Bees (1725) 1. 271 His head all over in a bath of sweat. 
1783 AinswortH Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, To be all in a bath, 
sudore aiffinere, 

5. fig. Bath of blood: carnage. (Ger. dlutbaid.) 

1882 Farrar Early Chr, 11. 207 Once more began the 
bath of blood for the hapless race. 

IL. The liquid or eleinent in which one bathes. 

6. A quantity of water or other liquid prepared 
for bathing. 

Preceded by attrib. words indicating differences in the 
nature or temperature of the liquid used: thus, Zot, war, 
tepid, cold, salt, fresh-water bath. 

¢885 K. Lrrep Szda ww. xix, On hatum badum. a 1000 
CynewuLr F¥xliana (Grein) 58: Bab hate wéoll. a1200 
Moral Ode 218 His bap scal bon wallinde [v.~ in Z. £. P. 
29 His bead scal beo wallinde pich}. 1340 Hampote Pr, 
Ce 7481 A bathe of water, nouther hate ne cald. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. i.2 Be nakid, and go into a bab pat I shalle make 
for the. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 135 To some.. y® 
hote forneys of fyre hath ben moche pleasaunt, as a temper- 
ate bathe. 1607 SHaxs. Cor.1. vi. 63 Conducted toa gentle 
Bath, And Balms applyed to you. 1647 W. Browne Polex. 
un. 263 They put him into a bathe of fresh water. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 80 ?5 To rise the next Morning and 
plunge into the Cold Bath. 1866 Kincstey Hevew, xviii 
227 Countess, your bath is ready. 

+7. The water of baptism. Obs. 

971 Blickt. Hom.27 Pe he of pam fulwihtes babe eode, 
c1230 Aucr. R. 396 Preo bedes he greidede to his deore 
leofmon uorto wasshen hire in ham... Pet erest bed is fuluht, 
1548 CranMER Catech. 212 The water of Baptisme, which 
Paule calleth the bathe of regeneration. ; 

+8. A spring of water (chiefly hot or impreg- 
nated with minerals) suitable for bathing. Oés. 

864 Cod. Dipl, 290 AEt pam hatum badum., 1297 R. 
Grove, 7 Pat water of Bape..pat euer ys yliche hot..Suche 
babes per bep fele in pe clos & in pe stret. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEVv. 
viit. 88 In that Bathe was wont to come Watre fro Paradys. 
1s19 Four Elem, in Hazl. Dodst. I. 6 The cause of 
the baths of water in the earth, which be perpetually hot. 
1605 CAMDEN Xe, 1 That I may say nothing of healthfull 
Bathes. a1z71r Ken Prayers for Baths Wks. (1838) 449 
Look on the bath, as a very admirable and propitious work 
of Divine Providence. 

9. Any particular liquid or mixture of liquids 
applied to the body to produce a certain remedial 
effect ; a wash or lotion wherewith to bathe the 
whole or any part of the body, or to immerse 
animals, or objects of any kind, in order to expose 
them to its effects. Cf. 16, 17. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIT/, viii. § 3 To.. minister. . to anie 
outwarde sore... herbes, oyntmentes, bathes, pultes and em- 
plasters. 1607 Torsett Foxr-f. Beasts 295 Yo bath his legs 
with this bath. 1610 MarkHam JA/asterf. u. 1xxxii, Make 
a bathe or pultus thereof, and lay it to the sicke member. 
Mod. One of the best baths for sheep now in use, 

10. fg. and /yansf. Any enveloping or surround- 
ing medium, producing effects analogous to those 
of bathing. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer W7e's T. 397 His herte bathid ina bath 
of blisse, 1605 SHaAxs. Wacé. 1. ii. 38 Sleepe .. The death of 
each dayes Life, sore Labors Bath. 1871 Smttes Chavac. 
iii, (r876) 73 Enjoying a bath of sunshine. 1878 B. Taytor 
Denkalion n. v. 84 Bath of dazzling Day, Take these speat 
limbs, revive the old Titan blood. 

III. A receptacle, apartment, or place for 
bathing. 

ll. A vessel or receptacle intended to contain 
water for the purpose of bathing. (Cf. 17.) 

1607 SHaks. (i017 1. iii. 86 Season the slaues for Tubbes 
and Bathes. 1635 R. Botton Com. Aff. Conse. i. 355 It is 
nothing to swimme in a ware Bath. 1790 Cowper Odyss. 
xvu. 104 And plung’d his feet into a polish’d bath, Zod. 
Baths for sale or hire. To run the water out of the bath, 

12. An apartment arranged for bathing, or a 
building containing a series of such apartments ; 
(the latter usually /Z.). ; 

1sgt SrenseR Ausues Rome xxvii, These wals, these 
arcks, these baths, these temples hie. 1636 Hratey £fic- 
tetus’ Man, xxxi. 39 You cannot builde it a schoole, an 
Exchange, or a Bathe. 1757 Burke Abridgm, Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X, 218 A fondness for baths, for gardens, for grand 
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houses. 1844 Jem. Babylon. P'cess. 11. 30 At the principal 
bath in Beyroot. 1879 oy’s Own /. 118/2 The Autumn 
swimming fete was held at the Lambeth Baths. 

13. A place for undergoing mcdical treatment by 
bathing and similar remedial agencies; a town 
resorted to for the sake of such treatment, ¢.y. 
Matlock Bath. Usuallyin pl. Cf. Baru? 1. 

156z Turner Baths 1 Of the bathe of Baeth..The bath of 
England is .. in a city called in Latin Bathonia, and Bacth 
in Eenglishe, of the bathes y‘ are in it. 1572 J. Jonus (title) 
The Bathes of Bathes Ayde. 1670 Cotron Espernon in. 
x. 487 At liberty to go as far as the Frontier to the Baths at 
Banieres. 1739 Huxuam Fevers iti. (1750) 30 Sent him to 
use the Waters at the Bath. 1864 Tennyson dydlmer's F, 
27 His wife a faded beauty of the Baths. 

IV. Transferred uses in science and the arts. 
+14. ($2) Alary’s Bath in Alch., etc.: see BAIN 
Marig, Odés. 

01470 Bk. Quintessence 13 Putte by .vij. daies to encorpere 
wel as tofore in pe bath of marien. 1610 B, Jonson A dch, ut. 
i, F. is come over the helm too, I thank my maker, in S. 
Mary's bath. 1632 Snerwoop, Maries Bath, Bain we Varie. 

15. Chem. (See quot. 1846.) 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoner's Bh. Physick 54 Bath it 


dayes 
after other, euery day in a water bath. 1709 G. 


VILSON 


' Chym. Expl. 3rd Table, The Sand Bath of the digesting 


Furnace. /é1¢. 8th Table, The moist Bath of the Athanor. 
1846 G. Wricut Cream Sci. Knowl. 37 Bath in Chemistry, 
is a contrivance for producing a me at high tempera- 
ture, or at a temperature not exceeding that of boiling 
water. In the former, the substance to be heated is placed 
in a vessel immersed in sand, and this is called a sand-bath; 
in the latter water is employed instead, and this is called a 
water-bath, or balneum Marix. : 2a 

16. Dyeing, A preparation of colouring liquid in 
which the dyer immerses his cloth, etc. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dycing 1.1.1. 1. 19 Each of 
them he dyed separately in a cochineal bath. 

17. Photography, A solution in which photo- 
graphic plates or prints are immersed, for the 
purposes of ‘sensitizing,’ fixing, toning, washing, 
etc.; the vessel in which the solution is contained. 

1861 Photogr. News Alm. in Circ. Sc. 160/1 A thirty-five 

rain nitrate bath .. is the best sensitising solution. c 1865 
. Wycpe in Cire, Sc. 1.148/2 The choice of a ‘bath’.. for 
rendering a coated plate sensitive, has been a subject of 
great discussion amongst photographers. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
17 Dec. 335/1 It varies with the strength of the .. albumenis- 
ing.. bath. 1879 Cassed/’s Techn. Educ. 11. 65 For the 
sensitising of the late, a glass or porcelain bath will be 
required, 1882 Apney /ustr. Photogr. 109 The ordinary 
negative bath is used. ve 

18. Afctallurgy, ‘A mass of inolten material in a 
furnace.’ Raymond J/tntng Gloss. 1881. 

V. An order of knighthood. 

19. Order of the Bath: a high order of British 
knighthood. (So called from the bath which pre- 
ceded installation.) 

1603 Knoiies Hist. Turks Ep. Ded., My most especial 
good friend Sir Peter Manwood Knight of the Bath. 1614 
SELDEN 7%tles Hon. 359 Those of the Bath were anciently 
mongst the old Franks, [See the whole passage.] 1747 Linp 
Lett, Navy (1757) |. 45 To wear ..a star as the knights of 
the Bath do. 1835 Penny Cycl, IV. 24/2 The re-modelling 
of the Order of the Bath was dated January 2, 1815. 

b. Short for: Bath Aing of Arms, the herald or 
marshal of the order. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6382/4 Bath King of Arms then made 
his Reverences. Bath then delivered the Collar of the Order. 

VI. Attrib. and Comd., as bath-cloth, + bath-fat 

(=Bara 11), dath-house, -keeper, -room, -stove, 
-lowel, -tub; bath-loving adj., etc. 

1536 BreLLtenpen Cron, Scot. (1821) I]. 267 The third 
sonne, Johne St-wart, was..slane in the Cannongait, in ane 
baith fatt. xs91 PercivaLte Sp. Dict., Banador, a bathe 
keeper. 1591 G. Fretcuer Russe Comma. (1836) 147 Made 
lyke the Germane bathstoaves. 1618 R. Hotypay Fuvenal 
4z They fold the bath-cloaths. 1705 Loud. Gas. No. 4139/7 
The Bath House at Buxton. 178 Coxe Russ, Disc. 99 An 
empty Russian dwelling, and near it a bath-room, 1882 
H. Lanspect Siberia 1, 192 Out-houses, such as kitchen- 
house and bath-house. 1884 Century Mag. Dec. 266/2 Eng- 
lish earthenware bath-tubs. 

Bath (bap), 54.2. [The same word as the prec. 
originally used in dat. pl. in a defining phrase, thus, 
Cod, Dipl. 290 (an. 864) ‘in illa famosa urbe det 
is xt Sem hatum badum’ (in that famous town 
that is at the hot baths), 193 (an. 808) ‘in civitatc 
zt Badun’ (in the city at the Baths), whence as 
an indecl. sb. Badum, Badun, Badon (latinized 
Bathonia), Badan, Badanceaster (see Bosworth); in 
13th c. reduced to Basen, Bape, Bathe: in 17the. 
Bath, in 18thc. sometimes with renewed reference 
to its spa, the Bath (or allusively che Baths).] 

1. A well-known city in the west of England, so 
called from its hot springs. 

973 O. #. Chron., On dare ealdan byrig Acemannes ceastre, 
éac hi, odre worde, beornas Badan nemnad. 1130 /é7d. Gode- 
freith of Bathe. 1297 [see prec. 8} 156z [see prec. 13]. 1624 

Massincer Parl. Love u. iit, The far-famed English Bath, 
or Gerinan Spa. 1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 179? 7 An Under- 
Citizen of the Bath. 1727 R. Newton /..xrpl. Univ. Educ. 
reduced 13 Vo take Oxtord and Blenheim in his Way to the 

ath. 1759 H. WatroLe Let. //, Mann 25 Sept., 1} am 
going to the Bath, with more opinion of .. the change of 
air, than of the waters. (Cf. Batu! 13.) ’ 

2. a. attrib, of natural or artificial productions of 
the city, or of objects counected with it: e.g. Bath 
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waters, ete. b. Used as a specific description in 
fath-bun, -chap, -fagol, -ring, etc. @. Bath-brick, 
a preparation of calearcous carth moulded in form 
of a brick, made at Bridgwater; used for clcaning 
polished metal. Bath-chair, a large chair on 
wheels for invalids. Both these arc oftcn written 
without a capital 8B.) + Bath-coating, a material 
formerly fashionable for male attire. Bath Guide, 
a popular ‘Society’ pocm of the 18th c., sometimes 
taken as a type of such verse. Bath metal, an 
alloy, consisting of 3 or 4 0z. of zinc to one pound 
of copper (Ure). Bath oolite, Bath-stone, a 
building stone quarricd from the oolite formation 
near Bath. Bath-post, a sort of letter-papcr. 

1837 Cartyie Fr. Rev. vit i. I. 300 Scanty ill-baked loaves, 
more like baked *Bath bricks. 1863 Kinesvey lWater-Faéd. 
iv. 177 And found that the moon was just the shape of a 
*Bath bun. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp £xg. J/ousekpr. (1778) 271 
Yo make *Bath Cakes. 1860 VeNABLEs /. Wight 121 *Bath 
chairs are always waiting the arrival of the steainers. 1873 
Miss Brappon Str. § Prigr. ui. xviii. 389 She .. was brought 
here in a *bath-chair, 1829 Marryat /. A/tldonay xvi, A 
*Bath chair-man. 1791 J. Lackincton Jem. Led. xix. (D.) 
One {great-coat] made of *Bath-coating. 1875 ‘STONENENGE’ 
Brit, Sports \. \. ix. § 3. 123 A waistcoat of * Bath-coating or 
shag. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 3? 7 Little piles of notched 
sticks, bound up together in bundles like ’ Bath faggots. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Vtélage Ser. 1.(1863)92 [He] bepommelled 
it through three pages of *Bath-guide verses. 1750 PAd/. 
Trans. XLVI. 586 Platina .. like *Bath-metal, or cast Iron, 
brittle, ¢1865 J. Wytpe in Circ. Se. 1. 153/2 The plain 
*Bath or satin post may be employed. 1785 Archzol. V11. 
104 (D.) A lock of hair which was so perfectly strong that I 
had it woven into *Bath rings. 1833 Lyect Princ. Geol. LI. 
232 At Vichy, the oolite resembles our *Bath stone in ap- 
pearance. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 6127/3 The Mayor.. having 
appointed Carew Davis .. Pumper of all the *Bath-waters. 
1836 Scenes Commerce 162 The *Bath water is hot. 

Bath (bexp), 56.3 Forms: (4 batus), 6 bat, 

batte, 6- bath. [a. Web. ND death: the earlier 
forms represented L. datus, Gr. Baros of the Vulgate 
and Septuagint.] A Hebrew liquid-measure, con- 
taining about six and a half gallons. 
_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1x. cxxviii. (1495) 932 Batus 
is in fletynge thynges as cours, and Ephi in drye thynges. 
1535 CoverRDALE £2ck. xlv. 14 The oyle shal be measured 
with the Bat... Ten Battesmake one Homer. 1581 MArRBECK 
Bk. of Notes 99 Bath & Epha seeme to be both one ‘measure. 
1611 Biste /sa. v. 10 Ten acres of Vineyard shall yeeld one 
Bath. 1623 Cockeram, Sazh, ten pottles in liquor. 

Bath (bap), v. — [f. Baru 54.1; cf. to shoe, td, 
pol, etc.; distinct from éda/he; but the inflected 
forms, except éa¢hs, coincide in spelling, though 
not in pronunc., with the corresponding forms of 
éathe, and therefore are avoided in writing ; a/ht 
and éath-ing, with a hyphen, have however been 
employed. In some early instances, ba¢h may prob- 
ably be only a variant spelling of dathe.] 

trans. To subject to a bath ; to wash or immerse 
ina bath. Differing from éathe in having a more 
distinct reference to sense 11 of BaTH 56.1, and in 
being always literal. 

(1483 Cath. Angl. 24 To bath or bathe, balneare. 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 1v. 296 A bath of pi blude to bath 
mans saule in. 1616 R. C. Zimes’ Whrs. (1871) 116 That 
fountaine rather Where faire Diana with her nymphs doth 
bath her?) 1660 Evetyn J/e. (1857) I. 366 To London and 
saw the bath-ing.. of the Knights of the Bath. 1876 G. 
MacvonaLpo 7. Jing field, He batht himself. /od. The 
nurse who dresses and baths the younger children. 

Bathe (bé5), v. Forms: 1 badian,beSian, 2-4 
baSien, bepien, bape(n, beSe(n, 4 bathie,-ey, 5-6 
bath, s—bathe. [Common Teutonic: OE. dadian, 
also dgdtan =ON., dada, ONG. baddbn, bathén, mod. 
G. baden, Du. daden:—OTeut. dap-6n, f. bapo-(sn) 
Batu sé.) The difference of vowel and consonant 
between dathe and éath (bé18, bap) has been de- 
veloped since the OE. period, through the addi- 
tional syllable and open vowel of da-dian; cf. 
grass, grace, staff, stave.] 

I. (rans. (Now mostly reflexive or passive.) 

1. To immerse, as in a bath: a. /7¢. To immerse 
(the body, or any part of it) in water or other 
liquid, for the sake of some effect (¢.g. health, 
warmth, cleansing) promoted by the action of the 
liquid. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 245 Per is bernunde pich hore saule to 
bapien inne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. vi. ix. (1495) 195 
The moder batheth the chylde. c1g00 MaunDEV. x. 112 Ga- 
brielles welle, where our Lord was wontto bathehim. 1611 
Biste Lev. xv. 5 [He] shall wash his clothes, and bathe 
himselfe in water, 1667 Mitton J. ZL. vi. 437 Others on 
Silver Lakes and Rivers, Bath’d Thir downie Brest. 1796 


Morsr A mer. Geog. 1.205 He has the convenience of some- 
times bathing himself. 


b. To immerse in other clements or substances, 
e.g, sand, fire. 

€1386 Cuaucer .Voune Pr. T. 447 Faire in the sond, to 
bathe hir merily, Lith Pertelot .. Agayn the sonne. 1612 
Drayton /'oly.ol6, Frontisp., The Norman Leopards bath'd 
in Gules. 1849 Robertson Seri. Ser. 1. i. (1866) 16 The 
later martyr bathes his fingers in the flames. 

ce. To plunge, or dip, without reference to the 
action of the liquid. 

a13a5 £. FF. Aldit, P.C. 211 [Jonah says] Berez me to be 


BATHETIC. 


borde, & babebes me per-oute. 1583 Stanvuurst sEateis 
in. (Arb.)82 In flud ‘lrinacrian thy great oars must deeplye 
be bathed. 

2. Yo apply water or other liquid to anything 
so as to wet it all over, or moisten it copiously ; 
to lave, perfuse, suffusc, wet, moisten: a. Zleradly. 

cr1000 Sax. Leechd. VW. 206 Donne is sio bedianne mid 
hatan watre. c1z§0 Gen. & /..x. 2447 First .ix, nijt de liches 
beden, And smeren. 1526 /’elgr. Perf. (W. de W. 15311140 
We come to the gates .. all bathed in rayne and frosen with 
yce. 1593 Snaxs. 3 //en, 17, 11. it, 169 Till we haue .. bath’d 
thy growing, with our heated bloods. 1652 CuLrrirtr Ang. 
Physic. 6 Vo bath the place grieved..for the Inflammation. 
1877 Cuavasse Adv. to Mother § 290 Well buthe the eye 
with vinegar and water. 

b. said of the action of a river or the sea upon 
the adjacent banks or land. 

1sgt Spenser /ellay's Vis. ix, A water, whose out gushing 
flood Ran bathing all the creukie shore aflut. 1697 (fess 
DAunoy's Trav. (1706) 52 Vhe River which passes under it 
bathes a meadow. 1776 Gipson Decl. & /. 1. xix. 537 The 
river bathed the foot of the walls. 1872 Backiot Physics 
§ Pol. 85 Groups of islands .. bathed by the same oceans. 

e. said of the action of tears, perspiration, or 
any secretion, in flowing over and wetting the 
body or its parts. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. Judia 32 His eyes toward heaven, 
and his face bathed with teares. 19718 Pore //tad xxi. 18 
Tears bathe their arms, and tears the sands bedew. 1746 
Hervey J/edit. (1818) 166 The laborer, hathed in sweat, 
drops the scythe. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. Y. 89 Bath- 
ing in tears .. thousands of worthy men and worthy families. 
1875 Darwin /usectiv, Pl, vi. 87 When bathed in the secretion. 

. (Inverted construction.) 

1611 Suaxs. Cyr26, 1. vi, 100 Ilad 1 this cheeke To bathe 
my lips vpon. 

3. The phrase ‘to bathe in blood’ includes and 
often blends 1 and 2, and is generally used fig. to 


express the great quantity of blood shed. 

c1300 kK, A/is. 2708 Mony pencel god, Quyk y-bathed in 
heorte blod. c13z5 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1248 Pay .. Baped 
barnes in blod & her brayn spylled. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé, 
3100 Rofland].. bapede is swerd in hure blod.  c 1590 
Greene Fr, Bacon viii. 79, 1 will bathe my poniard in the 
bosom of an Earl. 1601 SHaxs. Ful C. ut. i. 106 Let vs 
bathe our hands in Casars blood Vp to the Elbowes. 1647 
W. Browne Polex. u. 306 A tyrant which took pleasure in 
bathing himselfe in humane blood. 1836 THirLwaLi Greece 
II. xvi. 377 His plan .. would have bathed Sparta in blood. 

4. To suffuse, envelope, or encompass, like the 
air or the sunshine. 

1816 J. Witson City of Plague i. ii. 136 A stream of sun- 
shine bathing The bright moss-roses. 1853 KincsLey //ypatia 
xiii. 164 Heavenly glory seemed to bathe her from head to 
foot. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 272 The Bay of 
Baffin, bathed in foggy darkness. 1878 HuxLey PAysiogr. 
88 An ocean of air bathing the entire earth. 

b. said of mental intlucnces. 

1526 SKELTON Jagzy/, 1490 Bathyd with blysse, embraced 
with comfort. 1§3§ CoverDALe /sa. Ixiii. 6 And thus haue I 
troden dowhe the people in my wrath, and bathed them in 
my displeasure. 1857 Emerson Poems 8 ‘The babe.. Lies 
bathed in joy. 

II. cnir. (from reflexive use of 1.) 

5. a. dit. To take a bath, to plunge or immerse 
oneself in water or other liquid, so as to cnjoy its 
influence ; in earlier usage also, to lic or remain 
so immersed, to bask. 

¢ 1200 oral Ode (245) in £. E. P. (1862) 29 Pich pat cure 
weal6 * pat sculle babien inne bo pe ladde vuel lif. ¢1275 
Death in O, E. Misc. 180 In fula bitter bad bathien ich schal 
naked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ii. xxiv. (1495) 73 
They that bathen temperatly in hote water. 1667 MiLton 
P. LL. 1. 660 Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the Sea. 1765 Cowrer 
Lett, 24 June, It is a noble stream to bathe in. 1862 
STanLey Few. Ch. v.(1875) 89 The princess came down .. to 
bathe in the sacred river. 

b. in various transferred and figurative senses : 
see the transitive uses above, 3-4. 

1576 Lp. Vaux in Parad. Dainty Dev., He most of all 
doth bathe in bliss. xgs90 MarLowe 2nd Pt. Tamburt. 1. 
iii, Now lie the Christians bathing in their bloods. 1656 
Trare Comm. Mark i. 35 Shall Christians be bathing in 
their beds on their Lord’s day? ¢1720 S. Westey Fufolis 
40 The feathered souls, that swim the air, And bathe in 
liquid ether there. 


Bathe (bé!5), sd. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
bathing (in the intr. sense of dathe). 

Of modern origin, and used instead of Batu sé.!, sense 1, 
to exclude the suggestion of other senses. 

1831 Soutney Leté, (1856) 1V. 230 A two hours’ walk, and 
a bathe inthe Greta. 1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 565 A moun- 
tain stream in which the happy party 100k every day their 
morning bathe. 


Batheable (bée!'Sab’!), a. [f BaTHE v. + -aBLE.] 
Able to be bathed ; suitable for bathing in. 


1831 Mrs. Kemace Rec. Girlhood 11}. go It [the sea] was 
not expected to be batheable till eleven. 

Bather (belda1), [f. Barae v.+-ER}.] 

tl. A bath-kceper, or attendant at a bath. Oés. 

1636 Heatey Theophrast. 40 Turning 10 the Bather or 
Bath-keeper, saith, Sir, now I thanke you for nothing. 1813 
J. Hosnouse Journ. 537 Whe appearance of the bathers .. 
is most disgusting; and it requires some practice to bear 
patiently the kneading of your limbs, etc. 

2. One who takes a bath. 

1716-8 Lapy Montacve Leff, 1. xxix. a4 What degree of 
warinth the bathers please 10 have, ¢ 1854 STANLEY Simaz 
& Pad, vii. 11858) 315 Most of the bathers keep within the 
shelter of the bank. 


Bathetic (bapetuk), a. [A mod. word, fonned 


BATHING. 


irregularly from dathos, on the assumed analogy 
of pathetic, (which is not derived from fathos) ; cf. 
also Batuotic.] Characterized by bathos ; ‘sink- 
ing’ rhetorically, or in literary style; absol. Zhe 
bathefic = BATHos. (A favourite word of reviewers.) 

a 1834 CoLerinGe in Kes, (1836) IT. 163 Even Warburton 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic. 
1866 Lond. Rev. 15 Sept. 289/1 The bathetic of our women 
novelists. 1879 O'Connor Beaconsfield 189 His bathetic 
and impotent epic. 1884 /zguirer 21 June 390/1 Verbose 
when they should have been concise, bathetic when they 
wanted to be pathetic. 

Bathing (bé1 din), 74/. 5d. [f. BaTHEY. +-INGL] 

1. The exposing of oneself or others to the free 
action of water, etc. by immersion or suffusion. 

1541 CopLanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 A iv, Moderate it with 
bathynge, and wetynge in temperate water. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina in Casguet Lit. V. 311/2, I always hated 
bathing. 1788 G. SanpemMAN in Jled, Comm. II. 277 She 
usedsea bathing. 1809 Lp. Matmessury in G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) IT. 355 Remaining a week for the purpose of bathing. 

2. attrib. or in comb. as bathing-box, -dress, 
-gown, -miachine, -place, -room, -tub, -wonean, etc. 

1583 Plat Diuerse New Exper.(1594) 94 The room would 
be close wherein you place your bathing-tub. 1625 Bacon 
Gardens, Ess. (Arb.) 561 The other Kinde of Fountaine, 
which we may calla Bathing Poole. 1646 Sik T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. 309 The Balnearies or bathing places .. hee ex- 
poseth unto the Summer setting. 1771 SMoLtert Humiph. 
Cé. (1815) 214 Bathing machines are ranged along the beach. 
1810 in Aisdon’s Surv. Devon 431 The town is frequented 
..as a bathing place. a@ 1845 Hoop Storm at Hastings 
xxvi, No bathing woman waded—none would dare. 1859 
All ¥. Round No. 19. 447 Coloured bathing-dresses, towels, 
and otherapparatus. 1883 Harper's Alag. Feb. 336/2 ‘ Bath- 
ing-boxes’ (as the sea-side cottages are called) perched about 
on the .. hill-sides. 

Bathing, ///. a. [f. BarHe v. +-1nc2.] 

1884 Pall Mall G. 29 July 4/2 Bathing boys grow up clean 
men. 

Bathometer (bapgméte1). [f. Gr. Babo-s 
depth + wérpov measure.] A spring balance of 
peculiar construction for ascertaining the depth of 
water without actually measuring the sounding line. 

1875 J. Prestwicu in Phil, Trans. CLXV. 616 Obtained, 
by means of his bathometer .. the low readings given. 

Batho-nian, ¢. [f. Bathonia, latinized name of 
the city of Bath, in England +-an; cf. Oxonzan.] 
Of or pertaining to the city of Bath. 

1766 Anstey Horace’ Ode u. i. (1808) 189 Whose genius 
guides, whose counsel guards The labours of Bathonian bards. 

Bat-horse: see Bar 54.3 

Bathos (béipps). [a. Gr. Babos depth. First 
made Eng. in sense 2 by Pope's treatise, the title 


being a parody on Longinus’s wepi tous ; subseq. | 


in the more etymological sense 1.] 

1. Depth ; lowest phase, bottom. 

(1698 SANDERSON Sev. IT. ror There is such a height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth in that love ; such a Ba€os 
in every dimension of it.) 1758 Jounxson /dler No. 79 #7 De- 
clining .. to the very bathos of insipidity. 1840 Marryat 
Olla Podr, (Rtldg.)276, lam at the very bathos of stupidity. 

2. Rhet. Ludicrous descent from the elevated to 
the commonplace in writing or speech; anti- 
climax. 

1727 Pope Bathos 71 While a plain and direct road is paved 
to their twos, or sublime; no track has been yet chalked 
out to arrive at our Bd@os, or profund. 1787 J. ANDREWS 
Anecdotes s.v. Bathos, Had Ovid introduced this supper of 
Niobé between the death of her children and her own meta- 
morphosis into stone, he would have furnished us, with a 
compleat instance of the Bathos, 1875 M¢Laren Sevw. 
Ser. 11. xii. 211 It is as absurd bathos as to say, the essentials 
of a judge are integrity, learning, and an ermine robe! 

3. Hence ge. A ‘come-down’ in one’s career. 

1814 T. JEFFERSON If’r/t. (1830) IV. 240 How meanly has 
he closed his inflated career ! What a sample of the bathos 
will his history present! 1841 Marryat Poacher xxviii, It 
was rather a bathos .. to sink from a gentleman’s son to an 
under usher. 

Batho'tic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. Baos, on super- 
ficial analogy; cf. chaos, chaotic.) = BATHETIC. 

1863 Temple Bar VII. 193 The appearance of this bathotic 
ebullition. 

Bathukolpian (bepizkglpiain), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. Ba@vxoAn-os f. Batis deep + xdAmos breast, 
bosom) + -14N.] Deep-bosomed. Bathukolpiec 
(-kplpik), a. [see -1¢.] = prec. 

1825 Blackw. Alag. XV 1. 222 Our bathukolpian attendant. 
1872 M. Cottins Pr. Clarice I. i. 8 A colossal red-haired 
maiden of twenty, bathukolpic. 

| Bathybius (bapi-bids). Zoo/. [imod.L., f. 
Gr. Baus deep + -Bios living, f. Bios life.) A name 
given by Prot. [fuxley to a gelatinous substance 
found at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
at first supposed to be a formless mass of living 
protoplasm, but now regarded as an inorganic 
precipitate. 

1868 Huxtey in Q. Jrud. Aicrose. Se. 211, I propose to 
confer upon this new ‘ Moner’ the generic name of Sathybins, 

1875 Dawsox Dawn of Life iv. 66 The Bathybius.. may 
possibly be merely the pulpy sarcode of sponges. 1884 
Sat, Rev. 14 June 770/2 Below the ooze, and bathybius, and 
so forth, in the Salaminian bay. 

Bathymetric (bxpime'trik), a. [f. Gr. Badu-s 
deep + perpixds of measuring ; cf. BATHOMETER.] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of depth, 
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spec. to the vertical range of distribution of plants 
and animals in the sea. 

1862 T. Cossotn in /atell. Observ. No.1. 27 Their bathy- 
metric position .. will also accord with that of the infested 
creatures. 1880 ¥r/. Linn. Soc. XV. 88 Their bathymetric 
limits are not absolutely constant. 

Bathyme'trical, 2. [f.as prec. + -au.] =prec. 

1861 Geinie £, Forbes x. 299 This bathymetrical principle 
of classification was also applied .. to the /Egean. 

Bathyme-trically, av. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] In 
bathymetrical manner; as regards bathymetry. 

€1880 Geog. Distrib. Anim, in Libr. Univ. Knowl., Life 
extends bathymetrically (to use Prof. Forbes’s word) much 
further than was formerly supposed. 

Bathymetry (bapi-métri). [f. Gr. Bav-s deep 
+-peTpia measurement.] ‘The art or science of 
measuring depths (in the sea). 

1864 in WessTER. , 

+ Ba‘tie-bum, -bummil. Sc. Oés. 
active helpless fellow ; a useless bungler. 

@ 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 131 He muddlit thame doun lyk 
ony myss. He wes na baity bummil. 1572 A. ARBUTHNOT 
Mis. Pure Scolar, Bot thane am I comptit ane batie-bum, 
And all men thinks a play me till injure. 

Batilde, obs. form of BATTLED, embattled. 

Bating (batin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bate vl 2+ 
-ING1l.] The action of beating the wings, and 
(spec. in Falconry) fluttering off the fist or perch. 

1456 Bk. St. Alans A vj, It is calde batyng for she batith 
with hir selfe most oftyn causeless. 1614 Raceicu //is¢. 
World 1.175 The crying of Crowes, and bating of Ducks 
foreshew raine. 1783 AinswortH La?é. Dict. (Morell) 1, The 
bating ofa hawk, alarum plansus. 

Bating (béitin), vd/. 562 [f. Bate v.2 6+ 
-ING1.] ‘Lessening, abatement. 

1628 Farce Jficrocosm. xxxix. 86 This bating shall in con- 
clusion take away all he granted. 

Bating (béitin), A//. a. [f. Bate v.l 2 +-1ne2.] 
Beating the wings impatiently, fluttering. 

1587 GascoiGNe //erbes 138 The hooded hawke .. fast tied, 
yet beats hir baiting wing. 

Bating (béitin), rcp. ; also 6 baiting. [abso- 
lute use of pr. pple. of BarE v.2 7; cf. similar use 
of barring, excepting.) Abating, leaving out of ac- 
count, excepting, except. + Bating of: less than. 

1568 C. Watson Polyé. 73b, Another tyme [they fought] 
with few baiting of seven hundreth. 1647 R. Stapy_ton 
Fuvenal ii. 182 Nobler then... all that from the scaffolds 
saw the sport He made, not bating him that paid him for’t. 
1721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 594 Bating this, I know nothing 
to the youth’s disadvantage. 1817 Byron Beppo v, For, 
bating Covent Garden, I can hit on No place that’s call’d 
‘Piazza’ in Great Britain. 

Batiste (batz‘st). Also 7 baptist. [a. F. da- 
tiste = Baptiste, according to Littré and Scheler 
from the alleged original maker, Baptiste of Cam- 
bray ; according to others, from its use in wiping 
the heads of children after baptism.] 

The French word for cambric ; applied, in com- 
merce, to a fine light fabric of the same texture, 
but differently finished, and made of cotton as well 
as of linen. Often atf7-2d, 

1697 C’tess D'Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 155 A sort of a Gown 
made of their Baptist Cloth very fine. 1863 B. TayLor 
H. Thurston xviii. 240 Wiped her eyes with a very small 
batiste handkerchief. 1880 Miss Brappon Asfv. I. vi. 188 
A graceful, gracious figure in a pale yellow batiste gown, 

Batle, batled, bathing: see BartTLer, etc. 

Batle, -er, obs. ff. BATTEL, -ER (at Oxford). 

+ Ba‘tler, in mod. edd. of Shakspere Batlet. 
Obs. rare—}, [f. BATTLE v.4+-ER1; or ?dim. f. 
Bat s6.2+-LeT.] Probably, a ‘beetle’ for battling 
clothes: see BATTLE v.4 

1600 Suaks. A. Y. L. 11. iv. 49 And I remember the kissing 
ofher batler. [1865 Reader 29 Apr. 481/3, I lately picked up 
in an old house in Yorkshire a ‘batlet,’ such as Touchstone 
kissed when in love.] 

Ba‘tling, @a/. rare—'. [f. Bar 5d.? 1 +-L1NG.] 
A small stick, a fagot. (Halliwell.) 

1864 Mar. CHARLESWORTH £xg. Veomten 52 Tell ’em to 
bring in a batling, and make up the fire. 

Batling, obs. form of BaTrLine. 

| Batman! (bxtman). Also 6-7 bateman. 
[Turkish (Chaghatai) da¢mzdn, (Osmanli) batman, 
batman, a weight equal to the Pers. man, the 
Anglo-Indian maznd.} An oriental weight vary- 
ing greatly in value according to the locality. 

1599 Haktuyr Voy. Il. 247 Every bateman here {i.e. Baby- 
lon] maketh 7 pound and 5 ounces English waight. 1616 
Purcuas Pilgr. (1864) 38 A Batman is fiue and fiftie pound 
weight English. 1740 THomrson & Hocc in Hanway 7rav. 
(1762) I. iv. lii. 242 ‘Their weights [at Khiva] are the great 
batman, equal to eighteen Ib. russian, and the lesser batman, 
nine and a quarter. 1852 M*Cuttocu Dict. Covi, 391 {At 
Constantinople] 6 okes [4¢. about 16 Ibs.J=1 batman. 

Batman? (betmaén, baméen). [f. BAT 5d. + 
May.] A man in charge of a bat-horse and its 
load ; a military servant of a cavalry officer. 

1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. V. 198 The care of the 
Camp Kettles is not only the business of the Batman of the 
company, but of all the Batmen of the regiment. 1844 
Regul. & Ord, Army 271 A Bat Man is allowed to the Sur- 
geon for the care of the horse carrying the Instruments. 
1855 W. Sarcent Braddock's Exp, 206 The English loss 
Was .. a Waggoner, three bat-men, and a horse. 

« See also Bat 56.2 


An in- 


BATOON. 


Batning, obs. form of BaTTENING. 


Baton (bx‘ton, || baton). Forms: 6— batton, 
7- baton. [a. mod.F. défon:—OF. baston, whence 
the earlier Eng. Baston. Baton appeared first in 
16th c. in Sc. writers: the usual Eng. form during 
17th and 18th c. was Batoon, but da‘tox was oc- 
casionally used in sense 2, and has now all but sup- 
planted dafoon.} 

+1. A staff or stick used as a weapon, sometimes 
also of iron or iron-tipped; a club, cudgel, or 
truncheon ;= Baston 1. Oés. in general sense, in 
which also Baroon was the form always used 
during 17th and 18th c. 

1543 Compl. Scot. 28 The father takkis ane batton or sum 
othir sterk vappin to puneise his sonne. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
vi. vil. 46 The Villaine.. with his yron batton which he 
bore Let drive at him. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaz. 142 Gif any 
.- Mmutilates ane other with ane batton. 1829 Scott Asme 
of G. i, If you use your baton, he rewards you with the 
stab of a knife. ; 

b. A staff or stick generally; a walking-stick 
(after French use). 

1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. i. ili. 98 A small batton or 
stump set up. 1860 TyNpaLt G/ac. 1. § 11.79 Driving .. the 
spikes of our batons into the slope above our feet. 

2. A staff or truncheon carried as the symbol of 
office, command, or authority ; a staff of office ; e.g. 
a Marshal's baton, that carried by engine-drivers 
on a single line of railway, and the truncheon of 
a constable. Formerly also Baroon (2). 

190 J. Buret Entry of Queen, With battons blank into 
thair hands. 1662 J. BARGRAVE Pope Alex. VII (1867) 116 
4Esculapius .. in a long robe, with his baton or knotty staft 
inhishand. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2527/3 His High-Steward 
and Chamberlain, having gilt Batons in their Hands. 1813 
Scott 77ievm.u. xxvii, The weighty baton of command. 
1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf, X. 452 Marshal Jourdan’s 
Baton of a Marshal of France. 1864 Burton Scot Aé>. 1. 
i. 39 Buchan got the baton of High Constable. 

3%. Her. An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part 
of a BEND, not extending to the extremities of an 
escutcheon, but broken off short at each end, so 
as to have the figure of a truncheon; used by 
French heralds as a difference or mark of con- 
sanguinity, but in English coats of arms only in 
the form of the daton sinister, the badge of bas- 
tardy. (Popularly called dar stzzster.) Formerly 
BasTon (3), dafzze, BATTOON (3). 

1816 Scorr Axtig. xxiii, Here is the baton-sinister, the 
mark of illegitimacy, extended diagonally through both 
coatsupon the shield. 1864 Boutri. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. 
xxviii. 438 The eldest son of this Earl removed his father’s 
baton from his arms. — ; 

4. Music. The light stick or wand used by a 
musical conductor tor beating time. (From mod. 
Fr., and often pronounced as French.) 

1867 A ¢henzum 6 Apr., The introduction of the baton in 
England. 1880 Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 82 There . . 1820, Spohr 
appeared .. whena baton was used for perhaps the first time 
atan English concert. 1884 }orksh. Post 30 Apr., It was 
Costa, who founded in Englaud the order of conductor, and 
who introduced the wand as éa/ov in lieu of the fiddlestick. 

5. See BaTren. 

6. Comb., as batonless, without a baton; cf. 2. 

1885 Black. Alag. May 73/1 The batonless chiefs, the 
disinherited princes of the Irish name. 

Baton (bx'tan), v.; also 6 battoun(e. [f. prec. 
sb.] To strike with a baton or truncheon; for- 


.merly, to cudgel: see the earlier form BaToon 7. 


c1g80 Montcomerte Jo XR. Hudson, They battouned her 
quhill that thay saw her bluid. 1820 Scort Adéot iv, That 
this young esquire shal? poniard the servants, as well as 
switch and baton them, 1885 7ées 17 Apr. 6/4 If they did 
not leave peaceably, they would be batoned by the police. 

Batoned (bx‘tend), 4//. a.; also 7 battoned. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] Furnished or armed with, or 
bearing, a baton; in Her. marked with, or bear- 


ing, the baton of bastardy. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2682/4 A Coat quartered with the 
Arms of the Crown battoned. 1883 W. C. Suita WV. Country 
folk 156 Gibbets, and soldiers, and batoned police. 

Batoon (baté-n), 5d. arch, Forms: 6 batune, 
6-7 battune (sense 3), 7 battoune, 7-8 battoone, 
*- battoon, batoon. [17th c. ad. F. daton, of 
which it retained the accent: see -oon. Now 
almost superseded by Baron, which follows the 
French spelling.] 

1. A stout staff or stick used as a weapon; a 
cudgel, club, truncheon ; = Baston 1, BATON 1. 

a 1625 Fretcu. & Mass. Elder Bro. v.i, My sword forc’d 
from me .. Get mea battoon. 1632 Cuarm. & Suircey Bal/ 
iv. ii, Pl cullice thee With a batoon. 1664 BuTLeR //ud 
u. ii. 719 Although his Shoulders with Batoon Be claw’d 
and cudgel’d to some tune. 1719 D’Urrey P/dés (1872) III. 
321 Often he fought with huge Battoon, 1801 STRUTT Sports 
$ Pasé, ut. vii, 238 The bowls .. are driven with a battoon, 
ormace. 1860 Ad Y. Round No. 71. 491 Winterfield, though 
he escaped the batoon, was ordered to leave his shop. 

2. A staff of office ;= Baton 2. 

1658 Brome Covent Gard. mu. i, The Lord and the Lowne, 
Must move by the motion of the Leaders Battoon. a 1693 
Asumoce Autig. Berks (1723) UI. 60 In his right hand is a 
Battoon, as a General. 1704 Luttrete Brief Rel. V. 427 
A battoon set with diamonds, sent him from the French 
King. 1807 Rowinson Archzol, Greca 1, xiv. 65 The Areo- 


BATOON. 


pagites .. held in their hands, ay a mark of their authority, 
a sort of hatoon made in the form of a sceptre. 

3. /Zer.= Baston 3, Baton 3, which is the form 
now used. (In 16-17th e. ustally written da/une. 

1862 Leicn Arimorte (1597) 64 b, The bastard shal beare 
the fourth part of this [Bende Sinyster] which must bee 
called a batune sinister. 1611 CotcGr., Coftice, a Cottice or 
Battune. 1611 Gwittim //eraddry u.v. 52 Latune is de- 
rived from the French word Saston .. This is the proper 
and most vsuall note of Illegitimation, perhaps for the 
affinitie betwixt aston and Bastards; or else for that 
Bastards lost the priuilege of Freeinen, and so were subiect 
to the seruile stroke. 1662 Futter MWorthies u. 299 Over 
alla Batune dexter-ways Argent. 1725 Braotey Fam. Dict., 
Battoone, the fourth Part of a Bend Sinister. 

4. Arch. =Baston 6 (q.v.), Baton 5, BATTEN. 

1819 P. Nicuotson Dict. Archit.1. 57 Bastion or Batoon ; 
see Torus. 1852 Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. 1.45 Baton, Batoon, 
or Battoon .. a name given to the torus between the listel or 
fillet and the plinth, in the base commonly assigned to the 
Roman Doric order. 

Batoon (bat/-n), 7. arch. [f. pree. sb.] To 
heat or strike with a batoon, to thrash with a 
stick, to cudgel. (See Baton 2.) 

1683 Roxb, Bal.(1885) 336 Payton batoon’d him for calling 
him Rogue. 1818 Scotr Br. Lamm. xvi, If you do not 
depart .. I will batoon you to death, 1863 Sata Café. 
Dang. |. iv. 102, I would batoon you toa mnminy, 

| Batrachia (batrékia’, sd. p/. Zool. [prop. 
batrachia, mod.b., a. Gr. Barpaxyea (sc. (wa 
animals), neut. pl. of Barpayetos, adj. f. Barpaxos 
frog.] a. One of Brongniart’s four orders of 
Reptiles, including frogs, toads, newts, salamanders, 
etc., which have no ribs, and a soft sealeless skin, 
and breathe by means of gills during the early part, 
or whole, of thcir existence. b. By inodern zoolo- 
gists restricted to an order of the class Amphibia, 
containing those animals only, as frogs and toads, 
whieh subsequently diseard the gills and tail otf 
their larval state. (The sing. is supplied by Ba- 
TRACHIAN.) P 

1847 CarPeNTER Zool, § 514 In the Proteida:, or perenni- 
branchiate Batrachia, the gills remain during the whole of 
life. 188: Mavart in Nature No. 615. 337 Efts of all kinds, 
with all frogs and toads .. form the class Batrachia. 

Batra‘chian, a. and sé. [f. pree. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Batrachia, esp. 
frogs and toads. 

1834 Sir C. Bett Hand 156 In the batrachian orders, the 
ribs are wanting. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breaks. 7. 
84 The batrachian hymns from the neighbouring swamp. 

B. sé. An animal of the order Batrachia. 

1838 Penny Cycd. X. 487/1 Anurous or Tailless Batrachians, 
having notails except in their young state. 1848 H. Mitter 
First Impr, xii. (1857) 190 The footprints of some betailed 
batrachian. ; 

Batrachite (betrakait). [ad. L. batrachites a., 
Gr. Barpaxitns (Aidos), {. Gr. Barpax-os frog ; see 
-ITE.] a. A stone. or gem resembling a frog in 
eolour. b. A fossil batrachian. 

(1727 Cuamsers Cycl., Batrachites,a kind of gem, found 
in Egypt.] 1837-68 Dana Aru. 256s.v. A/onticellite, Batra- 
chite is found in small masses containing black spinel, at 
Mt. Rinzoniin the Tyrol. 1847 in Craic. ” 

Ba-tracho-, combining form of Gr. Barpayo-s 
frog; whence Batrachomyomachy (bz:triko,- 
moip'maki) fad. Gr. Barpayopvopayia, f. Barpayo-s 
+pt-s mouse +-paxyia fighting.] The battle of 
the frogs and mice, a mock heroie poem, possibly 
of the Homeric age. Batrachophagous (betra- 
kp'fages), a. [Gr. -fay-os eating+-ous.] Frog- 
eating. Batrachophobia [Gr. -gofia fear.] 
Dread of or aversion to frogs, toads, newts, ete. 

1825 SoutHeY Q. Rev. XXXI1. 385 Delivered the remnant 
of the race from their batiachophagous oppressors. 1863 G. 
Keartey Liuks in Chain viii. 162 The batrachophobia ts at 
length giving way .. for the Aquariuin has made it manifest 
that the Water Newts. .are perfectly harmless little creatures, 

Batrachoid (bz'trakoid), a. [f. Gr. Bérpaxo-s 
frog +-ed9s like (ef. Gr. Barpaywins) ; see -o1D.] 
Resembling a frog, frog-like. 

1825 SourHey in Q. Kez. XXXI. 334 Compared with all 
other batrachoid colonies ..the frogs of Cintra are the.. 
nobles of the species. 1854 Owen in Orr's Cire. Sc. Org. 
Nat. I, 187 The most batrachoid of fishes. 

Batsman (betsmén).  [f. daf’’s (Bat sd.2) 

+-Man.] One who handles the bat at cricket. 

1756 Gentl, Mag. XXV1. 489 The wary batsman watches 
o'er the game. 1830 Miss Mirror /7idlage Ser. 1. (1863) 
147 The best batsman in the county. 1851 Pycrort Cricket 
Field (1859) 225 With fast bowling and good batsmen. 

+ Ba‘tsome, @. Ods. rare—'. [f. ba/- (sce Bat- 
EN V.) +-SOME: cf. dadfnl.] =BatTaBE, 

1585 Bonner Vecess. Doctr, 1. i, He had planted them in 
a batsome and frutefull countrey. 

Batt, variant of Bat sd.2 12. 
hair and wool in hat-making. 

| Batta! (beth). nglo-Jnd. fa. Indo-Portn- 
guese éa/a, prob. ad. Canarese d/at/a rice in the 
husk (also called by Europeans daééy,, whieh be- 
came, first with the Portuguese, a term for ‘main- 
tenance,’ ‘allowance for maintenanee’ (Col. Yule).] 
orzg. Subsistence money (given to soldiers in the 
field, witnesses, prisoners, cte.). Hence, cxtra pay 
given to East Indian regiments when on a eam- 
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paign, and sfec. An extra allowance, which grew 
in time to be a constant addition to the pay of 
officers serving in India. 

[1548 Ordenadas de Dio tice. Diw in S$. Botwtno, Tombo, 
233 EF. pera dous ffarazes, dous pardaos a anhos por més, € 
quoatro tanguas pera bata. (Called in a later entry manti- 
mento.)] 1680 fort St. George Consnitations (1872) Feb. 10 
‘The peons were. fined each one nionth’s pay, and to repay the 
money paid them for /affee. 1707 in J. I. Wheeler Afadras 
in O. T. 11. 63(V.) That they would allow Batta or sub- 
sistence money to all that should desert us. 1800 WeEL- 
tInGToN in Gurw. Disp. 1.69 he government intend to put 
the troops in this country on half batta. 1835 /’eany Cyct. 
IV. 39/2 The half batta of a licutenant colonel is 304 rupees 
per month, 1883 Standard 22 Jan. 5/6 The question of 
batta for the troops employed in Egypt has been.. under 
consideration, 

|| Batta? ‘beta). Anglo-Jid, [a. Urdu badia, 
Bengali d¢¢¢.] In Indian Banking, agio or differ- 
ence in exchange; diseotint on eoins not current, 
or of short weight. (Col. Yule.) 

1680 /*t. St. George Consultations (1872) 17 Payment or 
receipt of Hatta or }’atum upon the exchange of Pollicat 
for Madras pagodas prohibited, 1760 /‘ort I Tddiam Con- 
sultations June 30 All siccas of a lower date..are bought 
and sold at a certain discount called atta, which rises and 
falls like the price of other goods. 1810 T. Wittiamsox £. 
ind, ade-mec. 1. 203 (Y.) He immediately tells master that 
the batta, #.e. the exchange, is altered. 

[f. 


+ Ba‘ttable, 2. Ovs.; also 6-7 batable. 
bat. (see BATTEN v.) +-ABLE.] Of pasturc-land : 
Good for the sustenanee of floeks and herds ; feed- 
ing, fattening ; fertile in pasture. 

1570-87 HotinsHEo Scot. Chron, (1806) 1. 8 There is good 
grasse and verie batable for their heards. 1589 FLEMING 
Virg. Georg. u. 27 What ground also is battable, or fat and 
lustie soile. 1621 Burton Anat, Afe/. Democr. 53 a, Mas- 
sinissa made many inward parts of Barbary .. fruitfull and 
battable by this meanes. 1641 Hevuin //c/f to Hist. (1680) 
491 Grounds as battable and rich for the feeding of cattle. 

+ Battable, 2.2 Ots. [a. OF. datable, baitable, 
f. datt-re to beat; sec -ABLE.) Of metals: That 
may be hammered or beaten out, malleable. 

1601 Hottann /?/iny 11. 505 The other sort of copper .. 
yeeldeth to the hammer and will be drawne out, whereupon 


some call it Ductile, « battable. [1611 Corcr., Batadble, 
beatable.] ‘ 

+ Battailant, z.ands/. Ods. In 6 batteilant, 
~ -ellant. [a. F. datatHant, pr. pple. of datailler to 
BaTTLe.] 

A. adj, Engaged in battle, combatant. 

1s9x Spenser J7%s, Word's Van. 101 An Elephant... That 

on his backe did beare (as batteilant) A gilden towre. 
B. sé. One who does battle ; a combatant 

1620 SHELTON Quzx. 1, 1. ii. 125 Thosc Battellants that 
fought so eagerly .. had slain him. 

Battaile, obs. form of BATTLE. 

+ Battai‘llerous, 2. Ods. [a. OF. Aataille- 
vous, -eux, f. batailleur BATTLER!; see -ous.]} 
Fond of fighting, warlike, bellicose. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. x1. xviii, A man of grete puys- 
sance fiyers, corageous, batayllerous, and full of prowesse. 

Battailous (be'télas), a. arch. Forms: 4 
batelouse, -ailous, -aillous, 5 -ellous, -ayllous, 
5-6 battelous, 6- -aylous, 7 -ellous, -alouse, 
6-9 -ailous, (8 battlous). fa. OF. datazllos (-cus), 
f. dataille BATYLE: see -0Us.] Fond of fighting, 
ready for battle ; warlike, bellieose, pugnacious. 

1380 Wreuir Sed. Wks. (1871) III. 165 Bothe mon and 
beestis ben pure batelouse. 1393 GowrEr Conf III. 118 
Mighty Mars the batailous. 1483 Caxton Cate E vi. b, The 
hors is a beest fyghtyng and batayllous. — 1592 WyRLry 
«1rimorie 44 With battelous axe in fist. 1596 Srenser /. QO. 
1. ¥. 2 Insunbright armes, and battailous array. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1,81 A fierie Region stretcht In battailous aspect. 
1 Beatne Pig. §& Cranes 126 In battailous array dis- 
play’d. 1876 Lowrett Among my Bhs. 1. 241 The silent 
thunders of their battailons armaments. 

Battailyng, obs. form of Bartuinc. 

Battalia (bita-lya). arch. or Ods. Forms: 
7-battalia ; also7 batalia -allia -alio, battailia, 
-alio, -aglio. [late 16th century a It. da/taglia 
or ?Sp. éatalla \in same sense). The forms da/- 
laglto, -alio, ete. are examples of a tendency then 
common to turn It. and Sp. final -a into -0; sce 
-apo2. Cf. Barrie, of which this is a doublet.] 

1. AZ/. Order of battle, battle array ; disposition 
or arrangement of troops (or naval forces) for 
action. (Ustally with prep. 7x, 27/0.) 

1613 Carman Bussy da’ Amd, Plays 1873 11. 138, I haue 
made all his Troopes and Companies Aduance, and put them- 
selues randg‘d in Battailia. 1629 tr. //erodian (1635) 403 
Having marched in battalia over alihe plaine. 1645 SLINcsbY 
Diary (1836) 137 They had drawn out in Battalio upon y°* 
side of Nasby hill. 16s0 R. Starvitonx Strada's Lente. 
IWarres 1x. 46 The ships on both sides put in Battalia. 1719 
Dr For Crusoe (1869) 479 An Army might enter in Battalia. 
1858 Cartyce /recdth, Gt. xix, vii. (1865) VIII. 235 Friedrich 
draws out in battalia, 

b. fig. 1645 Sacr. Decretal 4 Draw up all your Instm- 
ments of torture and tormentin Battalio. 1798 W. Hurtrox 
A utobiog. 27 Marshalling, in battalia, fifty bright guineas. 

+2. A large body of men in battle array, a 
marshalled foree or host, whether constituting the 
whole of an army, or one of its great divisions or 
battalions ;= BaTrLe s/. 5. Os. (cf. BATTALION 1), 

1594 Suaks. Aich, ///, \. ili. 11 Vor, Six or seuen thousand 
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is their vtmost power. A. Asch. Why, our Battalia trebbles 
that account. 1639 Sanrmarsue /ract, /olicte 136 If your 
forces Lee divided and your troopes scattered into several 
hattalios. 1659 Ga vis Tears of Ch. 366 1D.) The Pope's 
main Battagho. 1677 [lain /’rim. Orig. Man. 1.1. 6 The 

Rules and [Exercise of Architecture, Fortifications, and 
ordering of Battalia’s. 1684 Cnarnock sl ¢tfrid. God (1834, II. 
seo The general of an army appoints the station of every 
regiment in a battalia. 41750 Carte /dist. Lng. 11. 412 A 
great army .. marching towards them in three battalias, 

b. fig. ; ef. ‘host.’ 

1653 J. Ware /aradoxes 75 The Sunne, the Moone, and 
all the glorious battaliaofheaven. 1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(1698) 44 The gentleman brings up his battalia. 

c. (short for ‘main battalia’): The main body 
of an ariny, as distinguished from the wings. 

1645 Sacr. Decretal 14 Wee quickly plac‘d Jockey in the 
right wing, Sir John in the left wing, and Old Nick in the 
Battalia. 1805 Girroro A/assinger's Picture. i. 1840! 260. 

+3. The summons or eall to form into line. Ods. 

1625 Markuam Souldrers Accid. 16 The Drum doth beat 
.. a Call, a March: ..a Battalia, a Charge. 

Batta‘lia pie. Forms: 7-8 beatille, bea- 
tilla, beatilia, g battalia. [ad. I°. Aadslles ‘tit- 
bits, as coeks’ combs, sweetbreads, ete. in a pic’; 
also in convents applied to small picees of ncedle- 
work as pineushions, ‘samplers’ embroidered with 
sacred subjeets worked by nuns. ‘The latter is 
the original sensc; Cotgr. has the intermediate 
‘trinkets or vaine toyes, wherewith finieall people 
deeke themselues ; trifles, nifles,oddeattires’; whence 
‘trifles’ in cookery. Du Cange gives med.L.deadil/x, 
which he regards as formed from the Fr.; but its 
existence in early eonventual L. seems proved by 
Sp. deadil/a ‘a sort of thin fine lincn.’ The original 
sense was evidently ‘small blessed articles,’ the 
form being dim. of L.. dedtns. The eorruption to 
battalia is due to ‘ popular etymology.’} 

1664 Evetys Sylva (1776) 169 We here use Chesnuts in 
stewed meats and Beatille pies. /6/d. 272 Other ingredients 
in Beatilla-pies. 1672 AstimMote /ust, Ord. Garter 605 The 
Supper for the Soveraign. . First Course, 1. Ducklings boyled 
-.19. Beatilia pye. 1706 Puu.taps, Beatidies, certain Tit- 
bits, as Cocks-combs, Goose-gibbets, Ghizzards, Livers, and 
other Appurtenances of Fowls, to be put into Pies, Pottages, 
etc. 1837 Disraet I enctia 1. iv. (1871) 15 That masterpiece 
of the cnlinary art, a grand battalia pie. 

Battalion (batxlion). I‘orms: 6 bataillon, 
6-7 battailon, -aillion, 7 -allion, -alian 7- bat- 
talion. [a. F. dadfarl/on, 16th e. ad. It. dattaglione, 
augm. or dim. of daé/aglia BatTLE; ef. Sp. da- 
tallon ‘a pettie battell or army.’ (Cf. BaTTatta.)] 

lL. gen. A large body of men in battle array ; one 
of the large divisions of an army. 

1589 Ive Du Bellay's [ustr. Warres 73, 1 will goe range 
the ten bands in one whole Batailon. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres w. i. 33 Deuiding them [Companies] into so many 
parts or battaillions. 1652 C. Stapyiton Herodian xvu. 146 
His Army.. he divideth into three Battalians. 1658 Lexxaro 
tr. Charron’s Wisd. ut. iii. § 31 11670) 373 The distribution 
of the Troops, into Battalions, Regiments, Ensigns. 1697 
Potter Antig. Grecce ut. vi. (1715}61 The Roman Battalions 
.. were still call’d Legiones. 1862 ‘I. Hucnes Struggle 
Kansas 363 ‘ Providence is on the side of the strongest bat- 
talions’ is a saying .. much believed in here. 1868 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 111. v. ii. 377 The army was broken up into 
eight battalions and a reserve. 

+ b. The main body of an army. (= BATTLE 9. 

[1628 Wituer Brit, Rememéd. 1. 403 Vhe maine Battalion 
was both rang’d and led By that slye Prince. [ 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius \. 14 Compast by the Enemy .. who staid it not. 
but gallopt home to the Batallion. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Battalion, the main battle. : 

2. spec. A body of infantry (or engineers) com- 
posed of several companies, and forming part of 
a regiment. (The number of battalions in a regi- 
ment varies greatly in different countries, and even 
in the British Army at the present time.) 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4467/4 Each regiment is to consist of 
two Battalions, and each Battalion of 1000 Men. 1810 
Wettinctox in Gurw. Disp. V1. 81 An army composed of 
divisions, brigades, regiments, and battalions. 1897 field 
Exerc. {nfantry 148 A Battalion in line nay advance or 
retire in fours from the right or left of Companies. 

3. transf. and fig. (from 1.) 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne u. xii. 11632) 267 [The Tunnyfish] 
alwaies frame their shole of a cubike figure .. a solide, close 
and welranged battailon. 

Battalion, v. rare. [f. pree. sb.] To form 
into a battalion. 

1865 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 2 The fine body of volunteers .. 
with whoin are battalioned one or two companies raised in 
the .. London Docks. 

Battalioned (bataliond), A//. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED.] Formed into a battalion or battalions. 

1809 J. Vartow Coluwnd, vu. 731 Batialion’d infantry and 
squadron‘d horse. 

Battalogize, erron. fonn of BatroLecize, 

Battalyng, obs. form of Battine. 

+ Battard. Sc. O/s. Also6 battart, -irt, bat- 
ter. [a. OF. dastard, pronounced Aifard (in same 
sense), perhaps confused in Scot]. with éaster vb.] 
=Bastarp, or col/verin bastard, a small cannon. 
Similarly dad/ard-folcon, a kind of cannon. 

1513-75 Diurnu. Occurr. 1833 124 Foure cannonis, twa 
gross culveringis. and ane battart. ¢ 1565 R. Lixpsay /72s¢. 
Scot. (1728) 128 Small artillery, that is tu say, myand and 
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battert-falcon. 1566 /uventories 166 (JAM.) Item, tua pair 
of irne calmes for moyan and battard. ¢1570 BannatyNE 

Frnl. 126 (Jam.) Item, tuo batteris monted for the wallis. 

Batte, obs. form of Bat and Barz. 

+ Batte, «. Ods. xare—'. [Matzner compares 

3aT sd.2 in sense of ‘speed.’] ? Hasty, in a hurry. 

1420 Liber Cocorum 22 With porke thou sethe tho henne 
fatte, Grynde brede and peper and be not batte. 

Batteilant, -ellant, variant of BATTAILANT a. 

Battel, obs. form of Battie. 

Battel (bzt’l), sé. As a separate word only 
in pl. battels ; also 4 ?batails, 8 battles, 9 bat- 
tells. [Of uncertain origin: in 16the. L. dazzli, 
éattilli; in the Laudian Statutes date//ez. The ety- 
mology of this, with its associated vb., and deriv. 
batteler, has been the subject of abundant conjec- 
ture. Much depends on the original sense at Oxford: 
if this was ‘food, provisions,’ it is natural to connect 
it with BaTTLE v3 to feed, receive nourishment ; 
cf. esp. BATTLING vé/. 56.3, explained by Sherwood 
(1632) as ‘vivres, manger, morche. But conclusive 
evidence that éda¢te/s had this sense is wanting, 
while already before 1600 it had that of ‘ debita,’ 
sums due to the college for provisions, etc. The 
verb however appears to have been soinetimes used 
for ‘to take or receive provisions,’ i.e. from the 
college buttery, which brings us close to the senses 
of BaTTLE v.3 ‘to feed, take nourishment.’ Cf. 
also the Eton use, and Winchester éa¢tlings. On 
the other hand, sense 3 of the vb. (if the same 
word) suggests the idea of contributing to a com- 
mon fund or stock: compare the terms ‘commons’ 
and ‘commoner. See BATTELER. 

Taking ‘accounts’ or ‘score’ as the original sense, some 
have conjectured éa/fe/ to be a dimin. of Bat sé. or of F. 
batte, with sense of ‘little staff or stick,’ whence pernaps 
‘tally-stick.’ But nothing appears in med.L., OF., or Eng., 
to support this conjecture. Reference to Du. betaalen, G. 
bezahlen ‘to pay,’ or to the possibility of da¢¢72/ arising out 
of a misreading of dac///i ‘little sticks,’ do not fall within 
the limits of scientific etymology.] 

+1. See quot. (Perhaps a distinct word.) Ods. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. i To cry pis day... aj3ennis be multi- 
tude of lawis of be kirk .. ajen batails, a3en reseruacouns, 
ajen furst frutis, & ober spolingis of goodis of be kirk. 

2. In Univ. of Oxford: a. College accounts for 
board and provisions supplied from the kitchen 
and buttery. b. In looser use: The whole college 
accounts for board and lodgings, rates, tuition, and 
contribution to various funds, as ‘ My last term's 
battels came to £40.’ Also attrid., as battel-bills. 

The word has apparently undergone progressive exten- 
sions of application, owing partly to changes in the internal 
economy of the colleges. Some Oxford men of a previous 
generation state that it was understood by them to apply to 
the buttery accounts alone, or even to the provisions ordered 
from the buttery, as distinct from the ‘commons’ supplied 
from the kitchen: but this latter use is disavowed by others. 
See the quotations, and cf. those under Barret v. and 
Barrecer, which bear that Jaffeds applied in 17-18thc. to 
provisions supplied to members of the college individually 
at their own order and cost, i.e. to dattelers, who had no 
commons, but were charged their ‘ battels’ only, and to 
commoners as extras ‘above the ordinary stint of their 
appointed commons’: but whether the da¢¢eds were originally 
the provisions themselves, or the sums due on account of 
them, must at present be left undecided. . 

(1ss7 Reg. Exeter Colt. 41 Ad solvendum debita seu ba- 
tillos sociorum. 1636 Corpus Statut. Oxon. 1. § 4 Diligenti 
examinatione habita tam libri Batellarum quam Obsonatoris 
cujuslibet Collezii et Aulz.] 1706 HEARNE Remarks & 
Coll. (1885) I. 220 For sometime kept a name in y* Buttery 
Book; at w*5 time Dr. Charlett was sponsor for discharge 
of his Battles. 1792 Gent. Mag. Aug. 716 The word dattet, 
which ..signifies to account, and datte/s the College ac- 
counts in general. 1842 ARNoLD in Léfe & Corr, (1844) II. 
x. 305 Their authority might be exerted to compel payment 
to tradesmen with nearly the same regularity as they exact 
their own battells. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown Oxf in Macm. 
Mag.1V.61 The dinners and wines are charged in their battel 
bills. 1882 Sfectator 18 Mar. 352 Receipts..in respect of 
battels, room rent and tuition fees. 

3. Elsewhere: (see quots.) 

1798 H. Tooxe Purley 390 Battel, a term used at Eton 
for the small portion of food which, in addition to the College 
allowance, the Collegers receive from their Dames. 1851 
Cumbrid. Gloss., Battles, commons or board. [a 1883 Trot- 
LoPE A utobiogr. (1883) 1. 13 Every boy had a shilling a week 
pocket-money, which we called battels [This is an error of 
the author: the Winchester term is da¢¢/izgs)],and which was 
advanced to us out of the pocket of the second master.] 

Ba‘ttel, v.; also 6-9 battle. [See prec., and 
next, and cf. BATTLE v.3] 

1. In the University of Oxford: To have a 
kitchen and buttery account in college; to be 
supplicd with provisions from the buttery. (For 
earlier use see quotations, and cf. the sb, above.) 

1570 Levins Mauip. /38 Battle commons, sumere. 1632 
Suerwoop, Battle (as schollers doe in Oxford), estre debtexr 
au College pour ses vivres, 1678 Puiiirs (App.), Battle, in 
the University of Oxford is taken for to run on to Exceedings 
above the ordinary stint of the appointed Commons. 1721 
Bairey, Battle (in the University of Oxford) is to take up 
Provision in the College-Book. «@ 1733 Nort Lives I. 300 
He kept a table there, and his family were allowed to battle 
in the butteries. 1791-1824 D'IsracLi Cur. Lit. (1866) II. 
168 To battle is to be nourished, a term still retained at the 
University of Oxford. 1884 Regul, Merton College, Under- 
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graduates who live in iodgings are charged terininally, if 
they battel in College, £2 5s. 6d. 

+ 2. (?) To put into a common fund or stock. Odés. 

1600 Heywoop // you kuow not Wks. 1874 I. 243 And you 
be a true subject, you’ll battle with vs your faggot [towards 
making a bonfire]. 1606 DEKKER Sev. Sézs un. (Arb.) 26 
(He] slips into a Tauerne, where either alone, or with some 
other that battles their money together, they plye themselues 
with penny pots. 

Ba‘tteler. Ods. exc. Hist. Also 6-9 battler, 
7 batler. [f. Barren v.+-ER1.] “¢. One who 
battels in college ; formerly, a rank or order of 


students at Oxford below, Commoners. 

1604 MippLteton Black Bk. Wks. V. 544 Pierce Pennyless, 
exceeding poor scholar, that hath made clean shoes in both 
universities, and been a pitiful battler all thy lifetime. 1691 
Woop Ath. Oxon 1./277 Thomas Floyd... became a Batler 
or Commoner of New Inn in the beginning of 1589. 1715 
Mem, J. Radcliffe 4 Resided as a Battler, a Condition of 
Life there, between a Commoner and a Servitor. 1736 
Battey, Batteler (in an University), a Student that battles 
or goes on Score for his Diet. 1744 Satmon Pres. State 
of Univ. \. 423 Undergraduates consisting of Noblemen, 
Gentlemen-Commoners,Commoners, Scholars of the Founda- 
tion, Exhibitioners, Battlers and Servitors. .The Commoners 
I presume are so called from their commoning together, and 
having a certain Portion of Meat and Drink provided for 
them, denominated Commons. .The Battlers are entitled to 
no Commons, but purchase their Meat and Drink of the 
Cook and Butler, unless they serve a Fellow or Gentleman 
Commoner, and then they may have the Dishes, which come 
from their Tables .. Of these Battlers, some are Servitors, 
who attend the Bachelors and Commoners in the Hall, for 
which they have an Allowance. 1814 CHaLMers Hust. Unev, 
Oxf. LI. 238 In 1665 he was admitted a Batteler of University 
College. 1824 Heber Yer. Taylor 1. 24 John entered ..in 
the year 1613, as battler, or poor scholar, of Merton College. 

Batten (be't’n), 54.1; also 7 battin, -oun, 
-une, 8 -on. [A variant of Baton sé., which in 
technical use preserved the earlier pronunciation, 
while 6a/o0n came in for the more general sense.] 

1. Carp. and Build. A piece of squared timber, 
not more than 7 inches broad and 23 inches thick, 
used for flooring, and as a support for laths, ete. ; 
a scantling. (The length may be anything over 
6 feet ; shorter pieces are known as datten-ends.) 

1658 Fru. in I. Mather Remark. Provid, (1856) 52 The 
battens next the chimney .. were broken. 1743 Loud. & 
Countr. Brew. 1. 179 Three Sides in four of its .. second 
Floor should be built with wooden Battons about three Inches 
broad, and two thick. 1835 Peuny Cycl. s.v., Battens are 
never, and deals are always, above seven inches wide. 

2. spec. A bar or strip (orig. as in sense 1) nailed 
or glued across a door or anything composed of 
parallel boards, tohold these together, give strength, 
or prevent warping ; a ledge, a clamp. 

1663 GERBIER Counsel 94 Shutters.. framed within with 
Battens. 1667 Primatt City & C. Builder 64 A good firm 
door of board .. with handsome ledges or battouns for orna- 
ment. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) I. 21 The battens 
made of wood or thin iron plates, which cross the boards. 
1859 Timps & Guttick Painting 217 The best contrivance to 
preserve wood flat and sound is to strengthen the back with 
battens, or ledges. 

3. Naut. A narrow strip of wood nailed to 
various parts of the masts and spars to preserve 
them from chafing; a similar strip used to fasten 
down the edges of the tarpaulin fixed over the 
hitchways to keep out the water in bad weather ; 
also, a wooden bar (in place of a cleat) from which 
hainmocks are slung. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789)s.v., The battens serve 
to confine the edges of the tarpaulings down to the sides of 
the hatches. 1840 MArryat Poor Yack i, We were permitted 
to..hoist her.. up again to the battens. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast iii. 5 This chafing gear consists of .. roundings. 
battens, and service of all kinds. /éid. xxix. 98 We took 
the battens from the hatches, and opened the ship. 

4. Comé., as batten-door, a door formed of 
narrow boards, held together by ‘battens’ or cross- 
pieces nailed to them. Cf. BATTENED, 

Batten (be't’n), 54.2 [a corruption of F. dattant 
(of same meaning).] A movable bar or arm in a 
silk-loom which strikes in or closes the weft. 

1831 G. Porter Silk Manuf. 216 This batten is suspended 
by its bar from the upper framing of the loom. 1863 A/orx. 


Star 1 Jan. 6 The superior machinery containing numerous 
battens for making elaborate and also cheap figured goods. 


Ba-tten, 54.3 dial. A bundle of straw con- 
sisting of two or more sheaves. 

(In most of the northern and midland dial. glossaries.) 

+ Batten, a. Ods. [Cf. next.]= Batre a. 

1627 SpeED Eng. Abridged x. § 3 Which [earth] by a sea- 


weed .. and certaine kinde of fruitfull Sea-sand, they make 
so ranke and batten, as is vncredible. 


Batten (ba‘t’n), v.1 [First found in end of 
16th c., but may have been in dialectal use before ; 
app. a. ON. éatna to improve, get better, recover, 
f. dat? advantage, improvement, amelioration ; 
cogn. w. Goth. gabainan ‘to be advantaged, to 
be bettered, to profit,’ a neuter-passive form de- 
rived from *éatan, b6t, balans ‘to be useful, to 
profit, to boot.’ Cf. also Du. éaten to avail, yield 
profit, daa? profit, gain, advantage, benefit, and see 
Grimm s.v. éatlen. A cogn. bat in sense of ‘ profit, 
advantage, improvement,’ although not known as 


BATTENING. 


a separate word in Eng., is implied in the deriva- 
tives datt-able, bat-ful, batt-le adj. \WVith all the 
senses cf. BATTLE v.3] 

1. inxtr, To grow better or improve in condition ; 
esp. (of animals) to improve in bodily condition 
by feeding, to feed to advantage, thrive, grow fat. 

1s91 Lyty Exdym. i. iii. 39 No, let him batten, when his 
tongue Once goes, a Cat isnot worse strung. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth, Fatr i. iii. (1631) 21 It makes her fat you see. Shee 
battens with it. 1648 Herrick Hesfer. (1869) 214 We eate 
our own, and batten more, Because we feed on no man’s 
score. 1684 Drypen in Southerne's Disappoint. Prol. 53 
Our women batten well on their good Nature. 1687 — 
Hind & P. t. 390 Th’ etherial pastures with so fair a flock .. 
bat’ning on their food. 

b. To feed gluttonously ov, glut oneself ; to gloat 
or revel zz. (With indirect passive, fo be battened 
ox, in mod. writers.) 

160z SHaks. Ham. 1. iv.67 Could you on this faire Moun- 
taine leaue to feed, And batten on this Moor? 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseel. Gen. 215 To batten in’s own dung, 
Jimo volutart. 1789 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Sué7. Painters 
Wks. 1812 II. 210 Dainty mud.. In which they had been 
battening. 1830 Tennyson Poems 130 Battening upon huge 
seaworms in his sleep. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Ba. 
Poems (1850) I. 187 The strong carnivorous eagle shall .. 
batten deep Upon thy dusky liver. 1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus 
viii. 78 A skeleton battened on by kites and crows. 

ce. fig. To thrive, grow fat, prosper (esf. in a 
bad sense, at the expense or to the detriment of 
another) ; to gratify a morbid mental craving. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone in Campbell’s Sec. II]. 185 And 
with these thoughts so battens, as if fate Would be as easily 
cheated on, as he. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 56 
That religion should batten with blood. 1837 CaRLYLEe fr. 
Rev. (1872) Il. i. ii. 91 Battening vampyre-like on a People 
next door to starvation. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. x. 220 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history,—persecutions, inquisitions. 

2. To grow fertile (as soil); to grow rank (as 
a plant). 

18ss SINGLETON Virgil 1. 104 That twice should batten 
with our blood Emathia and Hzmus'’ spacious plains. 1859 
Hottanp Gold F. xxiv. 283 A potato—a bloated tuber that 
battens in the muck of other times. 

+3. ¢rans. To improve, feed to advantage, fatten 
up. Ods. (The pa. pple. da/texed, belonged orig. 
to the intr. sense 5 cf. wed/-grown, well-read, etc.) 

{1611 Cotcr. s.v. Advenu, Vue fille bien advenné, well 
growne. .well batned, or batled.] 1637 Mitton Lycidas 29 
We drove a-field .. Battening our flocks with the fresh dews 
of night. 1643 Burroucnes £.x/. Hosea ii. (1852) 172 They 
did batten themselves and suck out the Egyptian manners 
and customs. 1790 Cowrer //iad xxi. 107 As some fell 
serpent .. batten’d with herbs Of baneful juice to fury. 

+4. To fertilize (soil). Ods. rare. 

1611 SPEED Theat. Gt. Brit. xxxv. 69/1 Others rivers] doe 
so batten the ground that the meadowes even in the midst 
of winter grow greene. 

Batten (bett’n), v.2 [f. Barren 56.1] 

1. To furnish or strengthen with battens. 

1775 Fatcu Day's Diving Wess. 26 These windlasses being 
battened and holed for common handspikes. 1794 W. FELTON 
Carriages (1801) I. 17 Deal boardings firmly battened on the 
inside. 1881 Aechauic § 1651 The wall must be battened. 

2. (chiefly Maut.) To baller down: to fasten 
down with battens ; see BATTEN sé.1 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 53 The severity of the 
climate having compelled them to batten down and caulk 
their abiding place. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
72 It is sometimes necessary in bad weather to put on the 
gratings and nail tarpaulings over them ; this is called ‘ bat- 
tening down.’ 1883 Chamb. Fru. 20 Batten down the 
hatches—quick, men. 

Battened, ///. a.) 
Nourished, fed, fattened. 

1791 CowreR Odyss. x11. 309 His well-batten’d flocks. 

Ba'ttened, #/. a.* [f. Barren sé.1, v.2 + -ED.] 

a@. Formed of battens. b. Furnished, lined, or 


strengthened with battens. 

1663 Gerpier Counsel 68 Doores glued and Battined at 
nine shillings. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 153 In a 
Battend-door .. they use Cross-Garnets. c18s0 Audim. 
.Vav. 130 The louvered or battened parts of ships’ wells. 

Ba‘ttener. [f. Batten v.t+-zR}!.] One who 


battens (072, por). 

@ 1849 Por IVks. (1864) II. 542 A fetid battener upon the 
garbage of thought. 

Battening (bet’nin) st. [f. Barren 56.+ 
-InGl.] The application or addition of battens ; 
a structure formed with battens. 

1794 W. Ferton Carriages (1801) I. 17 The other inside 
work is battening, blocking, and gluing. 1796W. MarsHALL 
Yorksh. \ed.2' 1.194 Fence Walls.—Battoning, in the Norfolk 
manner, is unknown. 1834 Brit. Husbandry 1.89 Palings, bat- 
tenings, and other fences. 1880 Howetts Undisc. Country 
i. 29 ‘ Mr. Hatch, will you put up the battening? Hatch 
made haste to darken the windows completely with some 
light wooden sheathings prepared for the purpose. 

Battening (be't’nin), sf/.@. [f. Barren v.1] 

1. éntr, Feeding to advantage, or with a relish ; 


growing fat. : 

1593 Drayton clog. ix. 70 Their batning Flocks on grassy 
Leaes tohold. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Friday 156 Batten- 
ing hogs roll in the sinking mire. 1765 BeaTTiE Fudgi. 
Paris \xxxii, Battening Avarice mocks his tuneless lyre. 

2. trans. Fattening ; fertilizing. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 206 Twixt Trent and batning 
Dove. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 34 The Meadows here, 
with bat’ning ooze enrich’d. 


[f. Batten v.14-ED.] 


BATTER. 


Battentlie: see BATAUNTLY. 

Batter (bie'ta1), v1. ; also 4-6 bater(e. [f. the 
stem éat- ‘beat,’ as in OF. dat-re, Eng. Bat v., 
Bat sé,2, with freq. suffix -ER; cf. s¢ztter, patter.) 


I. Main senses. 

1. srans. (and adsol.) To strike with repeated 
blows of an instrument or weapon, or with fre- 
quent missiles; to beat continuously and violently 
so as to bruise or shatter. (Also with comple- 
mental about, dows, 72.) 

c1325 EF. £. Altit. P. B. 1416 Symbales & sonetez sware 
the noyse & bougounz busch batered so pikke. 1377 LANGL. 
P. Pt. B. un. 198, | batered hemon pe bakke. 1591 GARRARD 
Art Warre 204 The drums ought to be ready to batter their 
caisses. 1610 SHAKS. Temp. 111. ii.98 Or with a logge Batter 
hisskull. 1641 Witkins Wath. Jag. t. xvii. (1648) 122 These 
would he’presently batter in pieces with great stones. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver w. xii. 341 Battering the warriors’ faces into 
mummy. 1891 Huntincton Bank of Faith 136 They had so 
battered me about. 1873 Burton //is¢. Scot. V.lix. 325 Car- 
rying in a wooden beam, as if to batter in a door. 

+b. To beat out (metal); ?to inlay. Obs. rare. 

1380 Sir Ferumb, 896 Ys scheld pat was wyb golde 
y-batrid: & cke wyp ire y-bounde. : ; 

2. A/il. To operate against (walls, fortifications, 
etc.) with artillery, or in ancient times with the 
battering-ram, with the purpose (and result) of 
breaking down or demolishing them ; to bombard. 
Often with doze. 

1570 Levins Manip. /77 To batter walles, demoliri muros, 
1583 STANYuURST “ners 1.(Arb.) 18 Which would thee Tyrian 
turrets quite batter asunder. 1606 Snaxs. 7. § Cr. 1. iii. 
206 The Ramme that batters downe the wall. 1762 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) 1V. |x. 498 Having led the army without 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. 1803 WEL- 
LinGTON in Gurw. Disf. 11. 289, I shall be able to begin to 
batter to-morrow morning. 1876 Green Short /Tist. vii. 
§ 8 (x882) 436 The castles which had hitherto sheltered re- 
bellion were battered into ruins. ae 

3. transf. and jig. To subjeet (persons, opinions, 
etc.) to heavy, crushing, or persistent attack. 

1578 FENTON Guicctard, (1618) 30 So that the Florentines 
by this meanes should remaine battered. 1605 Suaks. 
Macé, w. iii. 178 The Tyrant ha’s not batter’d at their peace? 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 107 Every Fryer .. hatter- 
ing the ears of their Protectors with informations of thetr 
Rogueries. «1733 Nortu £.ram. 1.1i. ? 174 But none bat- 
ter’d it more than the Earl of Shaftsbury, who said it was 
absolutely imposstble to be true. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. 
Night-c. 1177 What foe would dare approach? Historic 
Doubt? Ay, were there some half-knowledge to attack ! 
Batter doubt's best, sheer ignorance will beat, 

4. To bruise, beat out of shape, or indent by 
blows or rough usage; in Printing, to deface the 
surface of type. 

1697 Evetyn Nionisen. i. 8 Type and Form of one single 
Stamp .. being greatly batter’d and impaired. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine 44 The beautiful brass pail .. look how it’s all 
bruised and battered! 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 11. xvi. 169 
Boats..well battered hy exposure to ice and storm. 

+ 5. intr. a. To become crushed, dinted, or de- 
faced with blows. b. To yield to beating, to be 
malleable. Ods. 

1589 Br. ANDREWES Serv. II. 10 All our cups would batter 
with the fall. 1677 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. (1703) 8 Iron .. if 
it be too cold .. will not batter under the Hammer. 

6. Conzb., with attrib. sense, as batter-head, the 


part of the drum beaten. 

1704 Athen. Orac. 111. 423 in Southey Comm.-Pl. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 657 They [the drums] recetved several small 
shot in the batter heads. 

II. (From Batter sé.1) 

+ 7. trans. To beat into a paste or batter, to mix 
by beating. Oés. 

1585 Lioyp Treas. Health 1 vj, Masticke baterid with 
whyte of an egge and vineger. 1622 Maspe Ademan’s 
Guzman @ALL/ iW. 334 With a fewe egges battered together, 
and seasoned with a little pepper. ’ 

+8. Sc. To paste, to fix (as with paste); to 
cover with things stuck on. Oés. 

1624 A. H. Pafer-Persec. in J. Davies Papers Compl. 
Wks. 1876-8 II. 81 To behold the wals Batter’d with weekely 
Newes. 1650 Row //ist. Ark (1842) 72 Who niutilated 
and did ryue out many leaues of the Register, and cid batter 
others together. 1756 Mrs. CALDERWOOD Fr7d. (1884) 86 
This church is battered as full of escutchions as the wall 
can hold. /éfd. 105 A certain sort of mutch they wear .. 
close battered to their faces. 


Batter (bz ta1), v.2 Arch. [Of doubtful origin: 
hardly connected with preceding: can it be re- 
lated to F. ada/tre to beat down, throw down ?] 

1. ‘ntr. Of walls, etc.: To incline from the per- 
pendicular, so as to have a receding slope. 

1546 Laxctey Pol. Vere. De invent, m. x. 77 a, De- 
dalus .. first inuented the plomline, whereby the eens: of 
the Squares bee tried whether they batter or hang ouer. 
1677 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. (1703) 157 The side .. of a Wall 

: fae bulges from its bottom or Foundation, is said to 
Batter, or hang over the Foundation. 1793 Renmie in 
Smiles Engineers 11. 208 Made five feet thick at the base 
next to the bridge, and four feet thick at the top, batter- 
ing one-fifth of their height in a curvilinear form, 1845 Gloss. 
Gothic Archit. 1. 48 Wharf walls, and walls built to support 
embankments and fortifications, generally batter. 

. trans. ‘To give (a wall) in building it, an 
inclination inwards.’ Jamieson. 
. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xxii. (1495) 497 A toure 
in Babilon..whyche conteynyth at heyghte two lewges 
barryd a (The sense is here doubtful]. 
ou. I. 
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Batter (be:tar), 54.1 Forms: 5 bater(e, -our, 
-owre, -ure, 6 battre, 7- batter. [prob. f. Bar- 
TER v1; cf. however OF. dature, -exre action of 
beating, also metal beaten into thin leaf.] 

I. Materials beaten or battered. 

1. A mixture of two or more ingredients beaten 
up with a liquid for culinary purposes. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 Of almond mylke and 
amydone, Make bater. a@1g00 A’ecifes in Babees Bh. (1868) 
53. Make bature of floure, ale, peper & safcron, with oper 
spices. 1615 Markuam ug. /lonsew. (1660) 56 Taking the 
Apples and Batter out together with a spoon. 1796 Mrs. 
Guasse Cookery viii. 140 Dip the oysters in a batter. 1879 
Beersoum Patagonia xi, 171 The batter must be stirred 
well, or else it will stick to the sides. : ; 

b. Sc. Flour and water made into ‘ paste’ ; 
transf, that which is pasted upon walls, etc. (045.) 

[c 1440 Promp., Parv. 27 Batowre of flowre and mele wyth 
water (v,” batour', sede. 1530 Pasar. 197/1 Batter of 
floure, paste.] 1624 A. H. Pafper-Persec. in J. Davies 
Papers Compt, Wks. 1878 11 81 ‘To see such Batter euerie 
weeke besmeare Each publike post, and Church dore. 1831 
CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. vii, Multiple ruffs of cloth, pasted 
together with batter. . 

¢c. atirth., as in batter-cake, pan, pudding. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 167 Batter and 
rice puddings [require] a quick oven. 1853 KANE Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 306 Flattened it out like a batter-cake, 

2. ¢ransf, A thick paste of any kind, of the con- 
sistency of cook’s batter ; liquid mud. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 555 The batter or lome that goeth 
to the making of [bricks]. 1884 Lp, CoLeripce in Law 
Times Rep. 19 July 635/1 They had swept mud ina state 
of batter to the side of a road by means of ‘squeegees.’ 

4+3.=BaTtTery 13. Ods. 

1567 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1835) 278 One batter kettill, and 
a brasse chaffer. — . 

II. The action or result of battering. 

4. A heavy bmising blow. rare. 

1823 Gait Exntai/ I. xxviii. 245 Such a thundering batter 
on the ribs, that he fell reeling from the shock. . 

5. A cannonade of heavy ordnance against a 
fortress. 1859 in WorcESTER. 

6. Printing. A bruise on the face of printing type 
or stereotype plate. (Cf. BaTrer w.! 4.) 

1824 J. Jounson Tyfogr. 11. xxii. 659 The pressmen never 
observe a batter iunless it be very glaring), because they 
would be stopped in their progress. 1880 Printing Times 
15 May 102/2 Defective letters or batters may thus be easily 
detected. 

Ba‘tter, 5/2 [f. Barrer v.2] The slope of a 
wall, terrace, or bank, from the perpendicular; a 
receding slope, etc. 

1743 Be. Maxwe tt Sed. Trans. 193 (Jam.) When the kill 
is formed to four and a half feet high .. the second batter 
begins, 1823 P. Nichotson Pract. Build. 329 Batter, the 
leaning part of the upper part of the face of a wall which 
so inclines as to make the plumb-line fall within the base. 
1884 Scotsan 10 Apr. 6/2 These brick piers are all erected 
with a ‘batter’ of 1 in 36—which means that they are to 
that extent broader at the base than at the top. 

b. Batter-rule, an instrument consisting of a 
plumb-line and a triangular frame, one side of 
which makes a given angle with the line, used for 
setting a wall, etc. at the proper slope or batter. 

1847 in Cralc. 

Batter (beter), 50.3 [f. Bat v.1+-ER1.] One 
who bats; esf. the player who uses the bat in 
the game of ericket. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Vrt/age Ser. 1. (1863) 174 Such mutual 
compliments from man to man—bowler to batter, batter to 
bowler. 1854 Warter Old Sgunires v. 48 The old Squire.. 
had been a good batter in his day. 

Batter: see BaTTARD. 

Batterable (bz‘tarab’)), ¢. [f. Barter v.1 + 
-ABLE.] ‘That can be battered or bruised by beating. 

1611 Cotcr., Batable, beatable, batterable. 1623 Favine 
Theat. Hon. u, xiii. 265 A strong Citie for Warre, without 
Suburb, not batter-able. 

+Ba‘tterdasher. Ods. rare—'. [2 f. BaTTER 
+DAasHER or ? (from F.@ acter) of steel.] A weapon 
of offence. 

1696 AuBREY J/tsc. (1857) 215 (D.) The skreens were gar- 
nished with corslets and helmets, gaping with open mouth, 
with coats of mail, laces, pikes, halberts, brown bills, batter- 
dashers, bucklers, ; 

Batterdeau, obs. form of BATARDEAU. 

Battered (be‘taid), fA/. a. [f. Barter v.1 + 
-ED.] Bruised and shattered by repeated blows ; 
worn and defaced by rough or hard usage, the 


chances of time, etc. Often fig. 

1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 104 Over my altars hath he hung 
his [ance, His hatter'd shield. 1680 Loud.Gaz. No. 1538/4 
A Brown Bay Nag.. his Feet somewhat battered. 1700 
MAaunDRELL Journ. Ferns. (1721) T iij b, Old batter'd 
Horses, ues Tucker Lf, wat. 11, 57 The battered rake.. 
has exhausted all his health. 1809 J. Bartow Codui7d. 11. 336 
And pours destruction o’er its batter’d walls. 1840 DickeNs 
Old C. Shop Mii. (1848) 240 The sexton’s spade gets worn 
and battered. 

Batterer (bztera:.. [f. as prec. +-ER™.] One 
who batters; a vigorous assailant, a bruiser. 

1611 Cotcr., Fracasseur, a crasher, violent breaker, bat- 
terer, @1619 Daniet Col/. //ist. Eng. (1626) 169 Batterers 
hyred to beate men. 1656 Artif. //andsom. 185 Batterers 
or demolishers of stately and elegant buildings, 1823 
Blackw. Mag. X\V. 512 A jolly batterer, who never looked 
for a soft word when he could get a hard one. 


BATTERY. 


+ Batterfang (be'to:fay), v. Obs. or dial. 
(?f. Batre v.14 Fanc a claw.] Explained in 
glossaries as: To assail with fists and nails, to beat 
and beclaw ; but in use apparently = BaTTeRr v,! 1. 

1630 J. Tayvcor (Water P.) /V&s. 11. 191/2 The poore man 
was so batterfanged and belabour’d with tongue mettle, that 
he was weary of his life. 1716 ‘I’, Warp Ang. Nef. 124 The 
Pastor lays on lusty Bangs, Whitehead the Pastor Hatter. 
fangs. 1864 ATKINSON HVAithy Gloss., Batterfang'd, beaten 
and beclawed, as a termagant will fight with her fists and 
nails. 1877 in 1. Peacock Manley (Linc.) Gloss. s.v., He'd 
been a soldger in th’ Roosian war, an’ came homne strangely 
batterfanged about. 

Battering (bw'tarin), v4/. sd. [f. Barret v.1.] 

1. The action of beating with successive blows, 
esp. in Wil. of attacking a fortification with cannon 
or other engines. Also fig. 

1542 Unate Frasm. A pfoph. 220, iis manier of battreyng. 
1647 W. Browne /’o/e.x. 11. 180 The Turkes. .after two daies 
battering, wonne it [the palace] by force. 1678 Cupwortu 
fntell, Syst. \. i. § 43 A most Effectual Engine..for the 
battering of all their Atheistical Structure down about their 
Ears. 1862 Tnackeray /’Aitip 1. 89 Amidst enthusiastic 
battering of glasses. 

2. The result of this action; biuising or deface- 
ment caused by successive blows. 

1558 PuakrR enucid in Webbe ng. Poetrie (1870) 50 Hel. 
mets, skulles, with battrings marrd. 1591 PerctvaLy S/. 
Dict., Desabollar, to beate out the batterings in a peece of 
armor or plate. . 

. attrib, @. in ancient warfare, battering- 
engine, an engine constructed for breaking down 
walls ; so battering-machine, BATTERING-RAM. 

b. in modern warfare, battering-train, a nuntber 
of cannon specially intended for siege purposes ; 
so battering-artillery, -cannon, -gun, -ptece. 

c. battering-charge, the full charge of powder 
for a cannon. 

a. 1774 Coityer //ist. Eng. 11.84 He assaulted the castle 
+. with battering engines. 1852 Grote Grecce t1. Ixxxi. X. 
560 He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines. 

\b. 1577 Houinsuep Chron, WI. 875/1 They raised their 
siege, cheeflie bicause they had no great hattering peeces to 
ouerthrow the walles. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3319/2 Having 
ordered a Train of Battering Artillery to be provided. 1753 
Hanway Trav, I. vu. xcvii. 452 Ten pieces of large brass 
battering Cannon, 1810 WELLINGTON tn Gurw. Disp. V. 593 
They are bringing a Battering Train into Spain from France. 

c (1868 Alor. Star 17 June, A charge of roolb. is now 
considered the fuil battering charge. 1885 /’ad/ Mall G. 13 
Apr. 2/1 With a full battering charge mae of powder). 

Battering (be‘tarin), Af/.a.!; also 6 batring. 
[f as prec.+-1nc2.] That batters or violently 
assails with blows. 

1587 Gascoicne Flowers, Hearbs, etc. 290 Such batring 
tiro this pamph{l]et here bewraies. 1791 Cowrer //iad vy. 38 
Town-battering Mars! 1871 Farrar Win. Hist, iii. 102 
The battering violence of his impassioned rhetoric. 

Battering, ///.@.2 Arch. [f. BaTTER v.2 + 
-ING2.] Leaning away from the perpendicular, 
with an inward or receding slope. 

1589 Ive /ortif25 The rampier must be raised. scarping, 
battering, or comming in, for euery one foot of height, one 
foot of scarpe. 1823 P. NicuoLson Pract. Build. 339 The 
ee Battering surface, whence all projectures arise. 

Battering-ram. ([f. Barterine vé/. sb, + 
Ram. Cf. L. aries ram, battering-ram.] 

1. An ancient military engine employed for 
battering down walls, consisting of a beam of 
wood, with a mass of iron at one end, sometimes 
in the form of a ram’s head ; (also /g.). 

1611 Biste Fes. iv. 2 Set battering rams against it round 
about [cf. CoverDaLe Ezck. xxi. 22 Batell-rammes} 1776 
Gipson Decl. & F. 1. xiv. 330 The battering-rams had shaken 
the walls in several places. 1818 Bestuam CA. Eng. 55 In 
the hands of Lancaster... the Bible... worked as a battering- 
ram against the Established Church. 1840 TuirLWALL 
Greece V11. lix. 344 Battering-rams, each 150 feet long. 

2. transf. A blacksmith’s hammer suspended and 
worked horizontally. 1864 in WessTER. 

Battert: see BaTTarp. 

Battery (bz‘teri). Forms: 6 batterye, bat- 
trie,-tre(e, batery, 6-7 battry e,-erie,6- battery. 
[a. F. datterte (13th c.) ‘beating, battering, a group 
of cannon’, etc. (= Pr. datarta, Sp. baterla, It. bat- 
terfa), f. battre to beat; sée -ERY.] 

I. The action of beating or battering. 

1. An assailing with blows: sfec. in Laz, an un- 
lawful attack upon another by beating or wound- 
ing, including technically the slightest touching of 
another’s person or clothes in a menacing manner. 
_ 153 Etvot Gow, an. i. (1557)142 Intermedlynge sometyme 
is vyolent as batrye, open murder. 1601 Suaks. 72ee/. .V. 
iv. 1. 36 {le haue an action of Batiery against him. 1752 
Fierpoixne Aredia 1. it. Wks. 1784 VIII. 160 Charged with 
a battery by a much stouter man than himself. 1868 G. Durr 
Pol. Surz.127 Murder, to say nothing of assault and battery, 
has been .. an everyday matter. , 

+b. A mark of beating; a wound or bruise. O/s. 

1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 426 For where a heart is hard they 
make no battery. 1639 City-Watch t. iv. in Hazl. Deds/. 
XIII. 218 Lets feel; No batteries in thy head, to signify 
Th’ art a constable. ; 

+2. The beating of drums; sometimes a par- 
ticular kind of drum-beat, perhaps that giving the 
signal for an assault. Ods. 43 
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1sgt Garrarp Art H’arre 118 The most fit and apt time 
.. ought to be shewed by.. stroke or batterie of drums to 
the footemen. 1625 Marknam Souldiers Accid., The Drum 
doth beat .. a call, a march, a troope, a battalia, a charge, 
a retrait. a batterie, a reliefe, 

+3. A succession of heavy blows inflicted upon 
the walls of a city or fortress by means of artillery ; 
bombardment. 70 plant battery: to prepare for 
such an attack. 70 lay battery to: to carry it into 
execution, Zo change one’s battery: to change 
the direction of attack. Ods. exc. fig. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII. an. 13(R.) The battery of 
the walles discorages vs not. 1587 T'usperv. 7rag. T. (1837) 
47 Planting battrie to my fort. 1603 Knoties //ist. Turkes 
(1638) 304 He laid battery to the wal four daies. 1667 Mir- 
ton P. L. x1. 656 By Batterie, Scale, and Mine, Assaulting. 
1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. 1x. 275 The most violent battery 
would have weaken'd their walls. 

b. ¢ransf. or fg. 

1562 Veron (¢7¢/e1 A Strong Battery against the Idolatrous 
Inuocation of the Dead Saintes. 1640 Lp. Dicsy Pard, Sf. 
oer Mischiefs which have .. layed battery either to our 

states or Consciences. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1.§6 The 
scaling of the swelling Surges, and constant Battery of the 
Tide. 1865 Grote Plato I. xix. 559 Plato..changes his bat- 
tery, and says something against these enemies. 

te. Baltery piece or piece of battery: a siege gun. 
1570 Sir R. Constante in Lodge //ustr. Brit. Hist. (1828) 
I. 509 With three battery pieces.. went to the siege of 
Hume. 1648 Petit, Eastern Ass. 18 Was it ill done to fill 
the Tower with. . great pieces of battery? 

TL. The apparatus used in battering or beating. 
4, A number of pieces of artillery placed in 
juxtaposition for combined action; in Military 
use, the smallest division of artillery for tactical 
purposes (corresponding to a company of infantry). 
Technically, including also the artillerymen who work the 
guns, the drivers, and horses. In Horse batteries, the gun- 
ners are carried partly on the carriages and partly on horses, 
in Field battertes wholly on the carriages; Garrison bat- 
teries are bodies of artillerymen serving heavy guns in forts 

or coast batteries. 

1sss Fardle Facions 1. xi. 246 To plante bateries, make 
Ladders, and suche other thinges necessarie for the siege. 
1732 LepiarpD Sethos II. vi.163 He will begin to work his 
batteries. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. II. 286 You 
will have a breaching battery of two 18 pounders and one 
12 pounder. 1861 Aan. Artill. Exerc. 102 The centre 
battery halts when the rear battery wheels to the left. 

b. fg, esp. in phr. 7o turn any one’s battery 
against hiniself. 

158: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 82b, Three wordes 
onely may suffice to overthrow the whole Battrye of these 
three Invectives. 1771 SmMotceTt Humph. Cl. (1815) 183 
The fellow who accused him has had his own battery turned 
upon himself. 1823 Lams £dsa Ser.1. xxviii. (1865) 231 You 
think he has exhausted his battery of looks. . 

5. The platform or fortified work, on or within 
which artillery is mounted (sometimes including 
the guns or mortars there mounted). 

1sgo MartoweE 2nd Pt. Taméuri. um. iii, The bringing of 
our ordnance..into the battery. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2278/3 
We had finished a Battery of three Mortars. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) Hh 2b, Those on the lower battery are 
32 pounders. 1820 WettincTon in Gurw. Disp. VI. 346 The 
batteries and works erecting at Cadiz. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxx, She continued her destructive fire .. from 
the main-deck battery. 

b. Zransf. or fig. 

1581 J. Bett addon's Answ, Osor., Before you had raysed 
your Battrye agaynst Luther. 1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth 
89 These [burning] mountains are as so many batteries, 
planted by Providence in several parts of the earth. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. iv. 111 The Towers and Batteries 
that the Atheists have raised against Heaven. 

G6. Phrases and locutions. aéltery-wagon: one 
in which are carried tools and materials for repair 
of the battery. Cross batteries: two batteries 
playing upon the same point from different direc- 
tions. xfilading battery: one which sweeps the 
whole line attacked. oating battery: a heavily 
armed and armoured vessel intended for bombard- 
ing fortresses. J ballery: (a gun) projecting in 
readiness for firing through an embrasure or over a 
parapet. A/asked batlery: one screened from the 
cnemy’s view by natural or artificial obstacles. 
Oul of or from battery: (a gun) withdrawn for the 
purpose of loading. 

1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Dis. X. 487 On what days did 
you disembark the artillery?.. On what days did you put 
them in battery? 1837 CartyLe /'». Kev, u,v. 1. 57 Wondrous 
leather-roofed Floating-batteries .. give gallant summons; 
to which.. Gibraltar answers Plutonically. 186r Gen P. 
Tuomrson Andi Adt. III. clxxvii. 214 Do not go probing 
for ‘ masked batteries’ to run your leads against. 

7. Alining. The set of stamps, usually five in 
number, that work in one ‘ mortar’ of a stamp-mill. 

188: S. Jennines 7s, Wynaad viit. 69 Eight batteries of 
five gravitation stamps each. 1884 Cextury Mag, XXVII. 
923 Batteries, where the quartz is pounded into white 
mud. 

8. Dyeing. (See quot.) 

1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Anil, The second [vat] is 
called the Battery.. It is in the second that they agitate and 
beat this Water impregnated and loaded with the Salts of 
the plant [Indigo]. 1825 Encyctl. Brit. X. 287/2 A battery, 
consisting of a kettle, containing water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. eee ’ 5 

IIL. (from 4) A combination of simple instru- 


ments, usually to produce a compound instrument 
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of increased power; applied originally with a 
reference to the discharge of electricity from such a 
combination. 

9. £lecir. An apparatus consisting of a number 
of Leyden jars so connected that they may be 
charged and discharged simultaneously. 

1748 FRANKLIN Left, Wks, 1840 V. 202 An electrical battery, 
consisting of eleven panes of large sash-glass, armed with 
thin leaden plates. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 340 When a 
number of Jars are thus connected it is called a battery. 
Jig. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. itt. 339 Till your whole vital 
Electricity .. is cut into two isolated portions of Positive 
and Negative ‘of Money and of Hunger); and stands there 
bottled up in two World-Batteries ! 

10. Galvanism. An apparatus consisting of a 
series of cells, each containing the essentials for 
producing voltaic electricity, connected together. 
Also used of any such apparatus for producing 


voltaic electricity, whether of one cell or more. 

1801 Sir H. Davy in PAZ. Trans. XCI. 400 The third and 
most powerful class of Galvanic batteries .. is formed, when 
metallic substances, oxidable in acids.. are connected, as 
plates, with oxidating fluids. 1822 — Chem. Philos, 162 
Zinc, copper, and nitric acid form a powerful battery. ¢1865 
J. Wycpe in Cre. Sc. 1. 190/1 No arrangement equals Grove’s 
platina battery. 

11. Optics. A combined series of lenses or prisms. 

1867-77 Cuamsers Astrvox., An eye-piece .. intermediate 
between the 1st and 2nd of the ‘battery.’ 1879 WARREN 
Astron. iii. 49 The best instruments pass the beam of light 
through a series of prisms called a battery. . 

12. Apparatus for preparing or serving meals. 
[=F. batterie de cuisine; perhaps from next sense.] 

1819 Rees Cycl, s.v. Battery, Some make battery for the 
kitchen, éatterie de cuisine, comprehend all utensils for the 
service of the kitchen, whether of iron, brass, copper, or 
other matters. 1883 G. Boucuton in //arfer’s Mag. Apr. 
6935/1 Our tea battery came in. 1884 — 7é7d. Aug. 334/2 
The feasting batteries of the .. guilds. ; 

IV. 13. Metal, or articles of metal, especially 
of brass or copper, wrought by hammering. 

1soz ARNOLD C/o. (1811) 74 Batery for the bale, xijd. 
1577 Wills & Inv, N.C. (1860) 414, ij panes of battrye wey- 
inge xvdé, 174z H. Hines Sfecif Patent No. 462 Raising 
copper battery cold in common battery mills. 1812 J. SmMyTn 
Pract, Customs 107 Black Latten .. and Battery.. This last 
is known by the dint of the mill-hammers upon the kettles, 

attrib. 1592 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 252 Kettell of battre 
mettell. 1802 Rees Cycé. s. v., Battery-works include pots, 
saucepans, kettles .. which though cast at first, are to be 
afterwards hammered or beaten into form. 1885 Birman. 
Directory, Vhe Birmingham Battery and Metal Company. 

V. [Cf OF. daterte ‘sorte de rempart’ (Gode- 
froy); ?an extension of 5; or can it be related to 
BATTER v.2 ?] 

14. An embankment. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth. 276 A battery of stone, 
to join another island to the main land. 1862 Sites 
Enginecrs VII. 156 The expense of cuts and_ batteries 
(since called cuttings and embankments) on the different.. 


lines. 
15. Atining. a. A bulkhead of timber. b. The 


plank closing the bottom of acoal-chute. Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881. 

Battil, obs. f. BaTTEL, BATTLE. 

Batting (betin), d/. 56. [f. Bat v.1, 5d.2.] 

1. The action of using or striking with a bat: 
+a. formerly in washing or smoothing linen (a/?77zb. 
in batting-slaff, -lag, etc.). 

1611 Cotcr., Batoir, a Launderesses batting staffe. 1798 
W. Hutton Fam. Hutton 08 A girl of fifteen. .lading water 
into her pail, while standing upon her batting-lag. 

b. in Cricket. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 451 The hay may rue, that is un- 
hous'd, The batting of that day. 1882 Dazly Tel. 27 May, 
Messrs. Thornton and Schultz opened the batting for the 
Gentlemen. ms 

e. Beating out the impurities from raw cotton, an 
operation now superseded by use of ‘opening’ and 
*scutching’ machines. 

1819 Pantologia, Batting Machine ..for beating and clean- 
ing cotton. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 311 Batting cotton by 
hand .. seems by far the hardest work in a factory..and is 
somewhat similar to threshing corn. _ : 

2. concr. Cotton fibre prepared in sheets for quilts 
or bed-covers; cf. BAT 50.2 13. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 645 For some purposes a 
stronger batting .. is prepared. 1883 Cextury Mag. Oct. 
819/2 Filtered through six layers of cotton batting. 


attish (betif), a. = [f. Bar 5d.1+-1su1] 
Befitting a bat, bat-like. 
cxjoo Gentl. Instruc. (1732) 1 Why Men should dote on 
Shades, and range in Obscurity .. a battish Humour. 


+ Battism. Oss. rare—'. [f. Gr. Barros stam- 
merer (see BArToLOGIcAL)+-18M.] Tautological 
repetition ;= BATTOLoGY. 

1617 Coiiins Def, Bf. Ely i. v. 198 The frequencie of re- 
peating it, to which his Battismes .. and his abhominable 
Crambes giue the only occasion. 


Battle (be't’l), sd. Forms: 3-6 batayle, 4-6 
bataile, -ayl, -ail, 4 bateil, -al, 4-5 bataill(e, 
batel(e, 5 batayll(e, -aill, -eyl, -eil, -elle, -ill, 
(Sc.) battalze, 5-6 batel(e, battayle, battal(l, 
5-7 batell, battell, 6 batyl, battaille, -ayl(1, 
( Sc.) battal, 6-7 battail(e, batle, 6-9 battel, 6- 
battle. [ME. batayle, -atle, -aille, a. OF. bat- 
aille (=\t. batiaglia, Sp. éatalla):~—vulgar L. dad- 
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éalia, corruption of late L. dattudalia, neut. pl. of 
adj. *batlualis, f. late L. battu-cre to beat (perh. 
of Celtic origin). Battudlia is mentioned by 
the grammarian Adamantius or Martyrius (Keil 
Gram. Lai. vil. 178) as a neut. pl. meaning ‘ exer- 
citationes militum vel gladiatorum’: Cassiodorius 
(Keil zdzd.), reproducing the passage, adds, ‘ quze 
vulgo ballalia dicuntur.’ Like muralia, mirabilia, 
biblza, and many other neuter plurals, da//a/ia came 
to be used as a feminine sing. in Romanic.] 
I. A fight, fighting. 

1. oe hostile engagement or encounter between 
opposing forces on land or sea ; a combat, a fight. 

1297 R, Giouc. 369 Pere, as be batayle was, an abbey he 
let rere .. Pat ys ycluped in Engelond, abbey of be batayle. 
€1386 Cuaucer Pyo/. 61 At mortal batailles [bataylis}] hadde 
he been fiftene. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 64 A 
man that fled venquisshed from a bataille. 1526 Pzlgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 4 ‘The victory in many great batayles. 1535 
Coverpate 1 Chron, xxi. Cont., Of certaine batels which 
Dauid winneth. 1359 Br. Scorin Sirype Azz Ref. I. App. 
vi, 18 Our king.. shall fyght our battailles for us. 1605 
CampDEN e712. (1637) 49 The sea-battell at Actium. 164z Pr. 
Rurert Declar. 3 In a battell, where two Armies fight. 
1728 Newton Chrouol. Amended Introd. 7 Before the Battel 
of Thermopyle. 1808 Scorr Afar. vi. xxvi, Wide raged 
the battle on the plain, 

b. With various qualifying attributes : 

Close battle, a naval battle at ‘close quarters,’ in which 
the ships engage each other side by side. Pitched battle, a 
battle which has been planned, and of which the ground has 
been chosen beforehand, by both sides. Plazx battle, ‘open 
field,’ fair fight. General's éattle, a battle in which the 
issue turns mainly upon the skill of the general, as contrasted 
with a soddter’s éattle, in which the main element is the 
courage and energy of the soldier. 

1529 RASteELL Pastymze (1811)64 He slew, in playne battayl, 
Grosius, kynge of Wandalys. 1596 Suaxs. Jam. Shr. 1. ii. 
206 Haue I not in a pitched battell heard Loud larums? 
1840 Napier Penins. War V1. xxu. iv. 269 It [Passage of the 
Bidassoa] was a general’s not a soldier's battle. Wellington 
had with overmastering combinations overwhelmed each 
point of attack. 1850 E, Warsurton Cresc. §& Cross I. 36 
‘The signal for ‘close battle’ flew from his mast head. 1851 
Creasy Decis. Battles (1864) 187 To encounter Varus’s army 
in a pitched battle. 

2. A fight between two persons, a single combat, 
aduel. TZyzal by batile: the legal decision of a 
dispute by the issue of a single combat. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 3463 Bituix vn-born a batel blind. ¢1430 
Lypc. Bochas 1. xxix. (1554) 65 b, Romains By singuler 
batayle had wonne the victory. c1440 Prom. Parv. 26 
Batayle, pugua, duellum. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 
12 A gret batle rose betwene Roberte Glocitre & Arthur 
Ormesby in Smythfelde. 1593 Suaxs. Rich, //,1. i. 92, I 
say, and will in battaile proue.. That, etc. 1641 7ezses 
de la Ley 39 Battaile is an ancient triall in our Law, which 
the Defendant in appeale of murder, robbery, or felony, may 
chuse. 1641 in Rushw. /és¢. Codd. un. (1692) I. 356 The House 
afterwards Ordered a Bill to be brought in to take away 
Tryal by Battel. 1819 Rees Cycé. s. v. Battle, The last trial 
by battel that was waged in the court of common pleas at 
Westminster .. was in 1571. 

b. An encounter between two animals, especially 
when set to fight to provide sport. Hence dad//e- 
cock, a fighting cock. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /ntedZ, vill. (1628) 284 Beasts of bat- 
taile,as is..the beare. 1606SuHaks. Ax. & Cé. 11. iii. 36 His 
Cocks do winne the Battaile, still of mine. 1611 Markuam 
Countr. Content. 1. xix, The breeding of these Cocks for 
the battail, is much differing from those of the dung-hill. 
1704 Loud.Gaz. No. 4005/4 ‘here will be.. a Cock Match 
.. for 6 Guineas a Battel. 

3. Battle royal, a fight in which several comba- 
tants engage (spec. applied to a cock-fight of this 
character); a general engagement ; a ‘free’ fight ; 
hence fg. a general squabble. 

1672 J. Howarp Ad/ Mistaken 1. (D.) Hist—now for a 
battle-royal. 1687 Drypen Hind & P. 1. 248 Though Luther, 
Zuinglius, Calvin, holy chiefs Have made a battel Royal of 
beliefs. 1804 Netson in Nicolas Dis. VI.178 We may as 
well have a Battle Royal, Line-of-Battle Ships opposed to 
Ships of the Line, and Frigates to Frigates. 1860 Gen. P. 
Vuompson Audi Add. III. ci. 1 Cockerels crow across a ditch, 
till they get up a battle-royal, : 

4. (in certain phrases): The favourable issue of 
a combat, victory (cf. game, match, race). To give 
the battle: to grant victory. Zo have the battle: 
to be victorious. /¢ is half the battle: (said ot 
anything which contributes largely to success). 

€1400 }wvaine § Gaw. 1003 Whether is the better?..He 
that has the bataile, 1611 Biste £'ccdes. ix. 11 The race is 
not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 1849 MARRYAT 
Valerie ii, Youth .. is more than half the battle, 

5. (Without article or pl.): Fighting, actual hos- 
tilities, conflict between enemies, war. 

@ 1300 Czzrsor M. 6970 Whenne pat pei to bataile 3ede. 1375 
Barsour Bruce t.105 Durst nane of Walis in_bataill ride 
c1400 Destr. Troy 1. 1216 Pollux .. Brusshit into batell & 
moche bale wroght. c1q430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 61 The 
tyraunt Maxence went in batayle azenst the Emperour 
Constantyne. 1535 CoverDALe Yosh, il. 19 They wanne 
them all with battayll. 1596 Spenser /. Q. u. 1. 27 His 
steede .. did cruell battell breath. 1676 Hoppes /diad 1. 
238 Two ages he in_battel honour gain‘d. als Rusxin 
Fors Clav. xiv. 11. 8 The est men still go out to oattle. 

+ 6. A continued state of hostilities between two 


or more armed forces, a war. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir lsd. xiv. 22 In gret bataile [1611 war] or 
vnkunnyng liuende. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 
153 Pe bataille pat heet bellum Sociale. 1542 Upatt Erasm, 
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Afpoph. 262, Sylla. made civile battail with Marius. 1557 
Paynett Sarclay’s Fugurth. Bj, The Romayns had thre 
notable and famous batayls agaynste the Carthaginences. 

7. fig. Strife, conilict, contest, struggle for victory. 

1375 Wrcur Ser Sel. Wks. 1871 IL. 250 Batailis and 
stryvyngis in plee shulden be forsaken of Cristene men, 
3485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1v. 1118 Elis gret bataile He had 
on crosse of tree. 1535 Coverba.e /’s, lv. 21 ‘heir mouthes 
are softer then butter and yet haue they batell in their 
mynde. 1704 Swirt Batt, BAs. i171) 215 The Battel be- 
tween the antient and modern Books. 1863 STANLEY Fev. 
Ch, xi 246 Round this famous prayer was fought a battle 
of words. 1864 Kincstey Lef?. (1878) 11. 197 It is curious 
to watch the battle between the two waters, quite unmixed, 
owing to their different specific gravity. 4 

IT. Battle array, an army or battalion in array. 

8. A body or line of troops in battle array, 
whether composing an entire army, or onc of its 
main divisions ;— BATTALION, arch, (since ¢ 1700). 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 276, | se anoste. .comand bi batailes 
ten. ¢1330 JW 1ll, Palerne 3562 Alle his burnes bliue in x 
batailes he sett. c1goo Destr. Troy vi. 2133 Gird furthe 
into grese with a gret batell. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cexxvii. 234 Kyng Edward in a felde fast by crescy hauyng 
iij batayls countred and met with philip of valoys hauyng 

_with hym itij bataylles. 1560 Wiitenorne Art Warre 

(1573) 21 b, A Macedonicall Fallange, was no other wise 

then is now a days a battaile of Swizzers. 1596 SHaks. 

1 Hen. IV, ww. i. 129 What may the Kings whole Battaile 

reach vnto? 1598 Barret Theor. IWarres ul. i. 32 Whereof 

we fraine our battels or battaillions. 1664 S. Clarke 7amer- 

lane 8 He divided his Army into three main Battels. 1697 

Porter Axntig. Greece U1. vi. 58 Their Phalanx is . . a square 

Battail of Pike-men. 1718 Rowe Lucaz (1807) 141 The 

joining battles shout. 1824 Scotr Ld. /s/es vi. x, In battles 

four beneath their eye, The forces of King Robert lie. 

b. fg. A martial array, a line. 

1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. civ, On his [the boar’s} bow-back 
he hath a battle set Of bristly pikes. 

+ 9. (More fully called ‘great’ or ‘ main battle’): 

_The main body of an army or naval force, as dis- 
tinguished from the van and rear, or from the 
wings ;= BaTTaLia 2c, BATTALION 1 b. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 71 After the fyrst bataylle 
that men calle the forwarde commeth the grete bataylle. 
1594 Snaks. Rich. ///, v. ili. 299 They thus directed, we will 
follow In the maine Battell. 1655 Futter Cé.-f/ist. vin. 
$36 IV. 171 He suffered Wyat his Van and main Battell 
-. to march undisturbed .. to Charing Chrosse. 

1548 W. Patren Exped. Scot. in Arb. Garner 111. 82 Our 
three Battles kept order in pace. .The Foreward, foremost ; 
the Battle, in the midst; and the Rereward, hindermost. 
a1618 Raceicu /uvent. Shipping 30 A Vanguard. .of these 
hoyes.. witha Battaile of 400 other warlike ships, and a 
Reare of thirty. 1655 LestranGe Chas. /, 112 So terrible a 
shock, as.. disordered both Battail and Rere. 1868 Kirk 

. Chas, Bold 111.v. iti. 436 The artillery. .was divided between 
the vanguard and the ‘battle,’ or main body. 

+10. Battle array;=Barrauia 1. Ods. 

1570-87 HotinsHep Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 200 Seeing the 
enemies readie ranged in battel. 1596 Sir F. VERE Cov. 
37 He should march on roundly to the enemy where they 
stood in battel. 


III. Phrases (chiefly in sense 1). 

11. In obvious phrases, as To have, 4eep, make, 
smite, strike, battle (all obs.); fo bid (obs.), offer, 
refuse, accept, take (arch.) battle ; to join battle ; 
also, to do battle, to fight; fo give battle, to attack, 


engage; fo pitch a battle (cf. pitched battle in 1b). 
1297 R. Gtouc. 514 Hii mette hom atte laste .. at Lincolne 
-. & smite there an bataile. azjoo Cursor M. 471 Azeyn 
him jaf he batail grym. 1460in Pol. Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 
185 pe world biddip me bataile blijf. 1475 Caxton Yason 
76 They had batayll togeder. 1470-85 MALory Arthur i. 
ui, His enemies ..did a great battle upon his men, 1495 
Acti1 Hen. V/1, \xiii. Pream., Divers..rered Warre, and 
made Bataill ayenst him. 1513 Bravspaw St. Werburge 
(1848) 281 William Conquerour Pight a stronge batell. x 
Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 336a, Vhe battail was kept in 
Cherronea. 1577 Norrusrooke Dicing (1843) 64 To make 
battel vpon the Sabboth day. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. V’/,v. iv. 
66 Here pitch our Battaile, hence we will not budge. 1599 
— Hen. V,i1. iv. 54 When Cressy Battell fatally was strucke. 
3611 Biste Gen, xiv. 8 They joyned battell with them, in 
the vale of Siddim. 1656 H. More Axtid. Ath. i. viii. 117 
He did bid battelto the very fiercest of them, 1697 DrypDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 382 Before the Battel joins. 1723 De For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 125 Shall we give battle to the 
imperialists or not? 31847 Maxwe tt Vict. Brit, Armies 270 
He advanced with sixty thousand men, determined to offer 
battle. 1851 Creasy Decis. Battles (1864) 48 Miltiades im- 
mediately joined battle and gained the victory /drd. 149 
He should abstain from giving or taking battle. 1855 
Kincstey Westw, Hol xxxi. (1878) 496 The Spaniard had 
refused battle. 1881 R. Stevenson Vrrg, Puertsque 85 We 
must strive and do battle for the truth. 
12. Line of battle: the position of troops drawn 
up in battle array in thcir usual order ; the line or 
arrangement formed by ships of war in an engage- 
ment. Hence /ine-of-battle ship, a ship of sufficient 
size to take part in a main attack ; formerly, one of 


74 guns and upward. 

1695 Appison A ing Misc. Wks. 1726 1. 11 Spain’s numerous 
Fleet ..Cou'd scarce a longer Line of battel boast. 1710 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4700/1 Eighteen Men of War, all of the Line 
of Battel. x Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Aa, In the 
line, or order of battle, all the ships .. are close-hauled. 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. X. 516 The army .. made up in 
the form of what is called ‘a line of battle.’ 1863 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb, Life Man-of-War, The typical vessel—the two- 
decker line-of-battle ship, say of eighty guns. 

IV. Combinations. 


18. General relations: a. instrumental with pa. 


| 
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pple., as dattle-scarred, -slain, -spent (exhausted 
with fighting), -zrzthen (twisted in struggle), b. 
attrib, with sb., as dattle-day, -din, -hymn, -line, 
-order, -painter, -picture, -place, -rank, -shout, 
-smoke, -song, and poctical combinations without 
limit, nearly all of the present century. 

1701 Lond, Gaz, 3694/4 Mr. Alexander van Gaalon, the 
Battel-Painter. 1814 Byron Lava u. xi, The battle-day 
‘Yhey could encounter as a veteran may. 1814 Scotr Ld. of 
{sles 1v. xxx, To wreak thy wrongs in battle-line. 1831 
Cartyte Sart. Res. un. viii, The steel Host, that yelled in 
fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela. 1859 ‘J’ENNYSON 
Elaine 808 Battle-writhen arms and mighty hands. 1865 
O.W. Hotmes To Gen. Grant, Our leaders battle-scarred. 
1870 Bryanr /éfad 1. wv. 12 The battle-din was loud. 

Special combinations: Battle array, for- 
merly battle-ray, the order of troops arranged for 
battle ; battle-cry, a war-cry, a slogan; battle- 
field, -ground, the field or ground on which a 
battle is fought; battle-piece, a painting >f a 
battle, a poctical or rhctorical passage describing 
a battle; + battle-ram, a battering-ram ; battle- 
stead (arch.), place of battle; battle-word, war- 
cry; + battle-wright, a warrior; battle-wise adv., 
in manner or order of battle. 

1ssz I{uroet, “Battayle arraye, in fourme or order of 
battayle, ¢uzmatim. c1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) xii, 66 The 
King is into Finsbury field Marching in *battle-ray. 1618 
Botton /lorus(1636) 234 Athenio. .puts them under Banners 
into *battelray. 1840 ‘Tuirtwate Greece VI, lviii. 285 The 
two armies were drawn up in *battle-array. 1814 Scorr Ld. 
of Isles vi, xxxii, He shouted loud his *battle-cry, ‘Saint 
James for Argentine!’ 1879 Pall Mall Budg. 12 Sept. 8 
The noisy “battle-cries that are put into their mouths. 1822 
Byron Ch. Har. i. |xxxix, The *Battle-field, where Persia’s 
victim horde First bow’d. 1820 Scotr Adééet xxii, The 
French and English have .. made Scotland the *battle-field 
on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel. 1865 Mitt 
Exam, Iamilton 154 The question of an external world is 
the great “battle-ground of metaphysics. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac., (1737) 111. 379 Representations of the human pas- 
sions; as we sce even in *battel-pieces. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. \. v. 271 Verses which echo the true ring of the 
*battle-pieces Of Homer. 1535 Coveroate Ezek. xxi. 22 To 
crie out Alarum, to set “batell-rammes agaynst the gates. 
1375 Barnour Bruce xiv. 301 [Thai] levit in the *battell- 
stede Weill mony of thar gud nien ded. 1559 Alyrr. for 
Mag., Jack Cade ix. 6 And “battayle wyse to cum to blacke- 
heth playne. 1622 Masse Aleman's Guzman TALS. in. 333 
Wee did presently *battell-wise cast our selues into a Wing. 
1814 Scott Ld.of/sées vi. xxvii, Sinks, Argentine, thy *battle- 
word. a1300 Cursor M.7495 Yon es a stalworth *batail 
wright. : 

Battle, variant of Barren sé. 


Battle, battel (bx't’l), 2. Ods. exc. dial. 
Forms: 6-7 battill, battell, batle, battle, 6 
batel(l, 7 battel, 8-9 Sc. baittle, bettle. [For 
the etymology and mutual relations of this and the 
cognate Barre v.38, data are wanting; accord- 
ing to present evidence, the adj. appears earliest, 
being found in Scotch in 1513, Its form and sense 
agree with a derivation from *éa/, representing 
ON. dati ‘improvement, getting better,’ Du. daas 
‘improvement, advantage, profiting, profit,’ referred 
to under Batten v.1; with sufix as in drzttle, 
bruckle, fickle, newfangle, and OE. etol, drincol, 
wittol, This would give as the primary sense 
“given, tending, or fitted, to improve, better, fat- 
ten, etc.’ All the related words have a smack of 
Northern origin: ‘éattle or baittle grass’ is still 
common in south of Scotland. 

The non-occurrence of éa/, while its presumed derivatives, 
battle, batiable, batful, batsome, are so frequent in 16-17thc., 
is a difficulty; as is also the fact that da¢+-Ze, datt-able point 
to a verbal rather than a substantive base, and yet can 
hardly have been formed on éa/t.e2.} ; fo. 

l. Of grass or pasture: Improving or nutritious 
to sheep and cattle; feeding, nourishing, fattening. 

1513 DouGtas “2ueis vi. x. 25 With battill gers, fresche 
erbis and grene suardis. 1533 BELLeENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 13 
To refresche thaim with the battell gers thairof. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (1856 28 A battle, sweete, moist, and ias wee 
say) a naturall grasse, and doth the sheepe much good. 1822 
Scott Pirate II. 182 (Jam.) We turn heather tmto green- 
sward, and the poor yarpha into baittle grass-land. J/od. 
(Roxburghshire', Hillsides covered with fine baittle grass. 

2. Hence, of soil or land: Rich, fertile, produc- 
tive, fruitful (properly in pasture, but sometimes 
generally). 

¢x1g40 Brinktow Comfpiaynt iv. B, v b, Y* most batell and 
frutefull grownd in Ingland. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 
6 A fruitfull profitable, and a batle ground. 160: HoLLtanp 
Pliny \. 472 The soile is exceeding battill and fat. 1610 — 
Camden's Brit. 1. 102 A plenteous and battle country for 
feeding and raising of cattell. 1609 Butter Fem. A/on, i. 
(1623) Bj, ‘Phere is no ground..whether it be battle or 
barren. 1693 W. Rosertson Ph» aseol. Gen. 214 Battel or 
fruitful, /ertidis. Hoce Mount, Bard 124 (Jam.) On 
Ettrick’s baittle haughs. . 

Battle (bzx't'l), v.1 Forms: 4 bataille, -ale, 
4-5 -ail, 5 -aylle, -el(1, -ol, -il, 6 -ayle, battaile, 
7-battle. [a. F. dafatlle-r (12th c. in Littré) to 
fight, f. da¢aille BaTTLe.] 

1. intr. To fight, to engage in war. (Now rare | 
in literal sense, in which /gé is usual.) ) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 252 In binkeng of alle pis, pe 
batailed in be se. 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. iv. 18 Whom pei | 


BATTLE. 


han seyn alwey batailen and defenden goode men. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy i. 945 Vhese balefull brether batell so longe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/1 ‘Vhis.. fader bataylled and 
foughte ageynst the lies ty 1593 Suaks, 3 A/en. V/, 1. 
v.74 Whiles lyons Warre, and batiaile for their Dennes. 
1704 Rowe Ulysses Prol. 8 To seek Renown And Battel for 
a Harlot at Troy Vown. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. tt. viii, 
To .. battle with innumerable wolves. 

b. fg. To contend, maintain a (usually defensive) 
struggle, e.g. wth or avainst pestilence, bigotry, 
the waves, etc. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 75 To resist 
and batayle in this present lyfe. 1729 Swirt Libel Delany 
Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 99 Bis virtues battling with his place. 1820 
Scorr A déot viii, A lively brook, which battled with every 
stone that interrupted its passage. 1876 Green Short //ist. 
723 Walpole battled stubbornly against the cry of war. 

c. (with indefinite object) 70 battle zt (lit. and fig.). 

1714 Apwison Sfect. No. 556 29, 1 was battling it across 
the Vable with a young Templar. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. 
i. 60 ‘They battle it beyond the wall. 1885 Browninc 
Kertshtak's I’. 141 So we battled it like men. 

+2. trans. and refl. To put into battle array, 
form into battalions, cmbattle. Ods. 

2330 R. Brunne Cron, 170 pan cricd Richard on hie, ‘Now 
batale vs belyue.’ ¢1430 Sy7 Gener. 7822 Vhei batailed hem 
in ranges fiftene. 

3. ¢rans. Yo give battle to, fight against, assail 
in battle. Also fig. 

¢1399 Pot. I’oems (1859) 11. 9 Cristes feith is every dal 
assailed... and batailed. 1590 GREENE Or. Fur, (1599° 32 
To battaile him that scornes to iniure thee. 1765 ‘Tucker 
Lt, Nat. l. 39 The work .. of battling the opinions of others. 
1852 Dickinson in Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X11). 1. 257 The 
calves are suffered to battle each other in loose sheds, 

4. Phrases. 

1794 Soutney Sot, Bay Eclog. iii, Every step that he takes 
he must battle his way. 1875 B. Taytor Fawst un. iii. 11. 103 
Here a lesson grand was battled to the end. 


+Ba ‘ttle, v.2 Ods. Forms: 4 batayle, -aile, 5 
battaile, 7 battel: see BatTLen fA/.a.2 [a. OF. 
bataillie-r, -eillie-r (= Pr. datalhar) to furnish with 
batailles ‘battlements,’ temporary or movable tur- 
rets of wood, etc. erected upon walls when besieged ; 
formally the same word as dataille battle, though 
the sense-development is not clear. Later OF. had 
also in same sense datillier, bastillier, either a dis- 
tinct formation on dastidle (sce BastTILLE), or re- 
fashioned after this word, which eventually displaced 
batatllier, so that mod.F. has only éastiller : in Eng. 
on the other hand the woid followed the phonetic 
course of daftle. See also BaTTLEMENT ] 

trans, To fortify or furnish with battlements. 
(Usually in passive: cf. BATTLED ff/. a.*) 


¢1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 9902 Pis castel..of loue and 
grace ..is..batailed aboute al wip sele. ¢1375 BarBour 
Bruce 1. 221 Perth .. then wes wallyt all about With feile 
towris rycht hey battaillyt. ¢1618 FLetcHer Woman's 
Prize i. ti. 110 Ile have it batteld too. 


+ Battle, battel (bst'l), v.83 Obs. Forms: 
6 battill, battell, 7 batle, 7, 9 battel, 6- battle. 
[See Batts a., of which this appears to be a deriva- 
tive, and cf. the synonymous BaTT-EN v.!, 

(As we cannot be quite sure whether the pr. pple. in tbe 
earliest instances is frans. ‘feeding,’ or zzt7, ‘thriving, 
flourishing,’ the order of development is uncertain. If de- 
rived from the adj., we should expect the earliest sense to 
be ‘to render pasture or land éda///v, to fertilize.’)] 

I. fransitive. 

+1. To nourish cattic, as a rich pasture docs; to 
feed or nourish (men or beasts). Ods. 

1548 Uoart Evasm. Par. Luke Pref. 3 The fatte batleyng 
yearth of the Paraphrase. 1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely 1. in. 
120 As they may wish wel to the childe, that are not particu- 
larly put in trust to battle it, or to giue it suck. 1653 A. 
Witson Zas. /, 43 A Courtier from his infancie, Batteld by 
Art, and industrie. 1655 MourF. & Benn. //ealth's Improv. 
190 Snails .. towards winter, having... batled themselves fat 
with sleep. 1662 Futter IVorthies 1. 229 [see BaTTLinc 
Ppl. a2 1}, , 

+ 2. To render (soil) fertile and productive. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Fugra/sser un champ, to battle it, or make 
it fertile, 1662 Furter Worthies (1840) 1. 399 Ashes are a 
marvellous improvement to battle barren ground. /é/d. u1. 
40 Dove .. is the Nilus of Staffordshire, much battling the 
Meadowes thereof. 

Il. intransitive. 


+ 3. Of men and animals: To grow fat, to thrive. 

1575 Tursery. Veneric. 189 The badgerd battles much 
witb slepe and is a verie fat beast. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
Ix. xxxi, In autumne and spring they battle and wax fat. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Pet. ii. 2 Like the changeling Luther 
mentioneth, ever sucking, never batling. 1699 Cotes, Saftie, 
as cattle turned into rank ground, smpascor, vescor. . Battle 
{get flesh} penguesco. 1741 Baitey, Sadtle, to feed as Cattle 
do; to grow fat. : 

+4. To become fertilc and fruitful. Ods. 

1576 Foxe A. § JV. To Rdr. 2 ij b, These with fatnes of 
their bloud dyd cause it [ficldes of the church} to battell and 
fructifie. 1578 Chr. Prayersin Priv. PrayersQ. Eilts. 1851) 
ae! That the good secd .. battle, as in good ground, and 

ring forth plentiful fruit. 

+ Battle. + Obs. [tfreq. of Bat v.1, or var. 
of Brette; cf. Battinc and BaTLer.] fran. 
To beat (clothes) with a wooden bectle during the 
process of washing, or in order to smooth them 
after they are dried. See also Battuinc vd/. sb.4 

1570 Levins J/anif. 38 To battle clothes, or 

49-32 


BATTLEAGE. 


Battle, variant of BATELLE. 

+ Battleage. Ods. [Of uncertain etymology 
and meaning.]} 

1526 Ord. R. Househ. 195 Grindeing of Wheate, Messur- 
age, Carridge, and Battleage of Wheat, Bread, and Meale. 

Battle -ax, -axe, (be't’l,«:ks). 

1. A kind of ax used as a weapon of war in the 
Middle Ages. 

¢1380 in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 367 Bow. and spier, 
And battle-axe, their fechting gear. 1437 est. Ebor. (1855) 
II. 70 Unam loricam de optimis, et optimum batelax. 1546 
Lane, Wills 11. 27 Also my batell axe wt? all other harnishe 
belongyng to my bodie. 1588 Suaxs. 77t. A... i. 169 
Rear’d aloft the bloody Battle axe. 1762 Hume Hist. Ene, 
II. (1803) xiv. 238 Cleft his adversary to the chin with a 
battle-ax. 1850 PRescotr Perz II. 213 Long lances and 
battle-axes edged with copper. 

2. A halberd or bill carried by guards. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4536/2 His Excellency proceeded to 
the Castle, attended by the Privy-Council, with the Guard 
of Battel-Axes. 1714 /did. No. 5282/6 The Company of 
Foot-Guards armed with Battel-axes. 

Battled (bz't’ld), Af/. a.) [f. BATTLE v.1 + -ED.] 

1. Ranged in battle-array; disposed in battalions. 

1sg92 WyrLteyY Avworie 46 He sommoned brane Dukes, 
stout Earles and Lordes In batteled armes before him to 
appeere. 1841 ORDERSON Creo/. xviii. 213 She could not .. 
stay the ‘ battled pestilence.’ 

2. poet. Fought, contested. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxi, Soldier rest ! Thy warfare 
o'er, Dream of battled fields no more. 

Battled (bz't’ld), pA/. 2.2 Ods. exc. poet. Forms: 
4 batayld, -ailed, -ayled, (Sc.) battalit, 4-5 
baytayled, (.Sc.) battailyt, 5 batild, 6 batteled, 
-eld, (Sc.) battelit, 7 batled, 7- battled. [f. 
BaTrLe v.2 +-ED: cf. OF. datail/ié now bastillé.] 

1. Fortified with battlements ; embattled. 

1325 Z. E. Allit. P. B 1183 For be bor3 watz so bygge 
baytayled alofte. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 4162 Lest ony tyme it 
were assayled, Ful wel aboute it was batayled. 1600 
FairFax Yasso xin. xviii. 244 Built like a batled wall. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xxix, The castle's battled verge. 
1830 TENNYSON Dream: Fair Wow. 220 The valleys of grape- 
loaded vines that glow Beneath the battled tower. ‘ 

+2. transf. Having an edge or outline shaped like 
a battlement ; crenelated. Odés. 

1386 Cuaucer Nonne Pr. T. 40 His comb was redder 
than the fyn coral, And batayld, as it were a castel wal. 
[1405 Zest, Ebor. (1836) I. 318 Unum gobellum..cum oper- 
culo batellato. x1422(?) Jézd. I. 404, j, murreus .. cum liga- 
cione batilde.] : 

+Battled (bz‘t’'ld), £4/.2.3 Obs. Also 7 batled, 
battilled. [f. BaTTLE v.3+-ED.] Of animals: 
Nourished, fed up, fattened. Of pasture, land ; 
Fertilized, manured. (Commonly wed/-badtled.) 

1611 Coter., Vue fille bien advenné, well proeued, well 
growne .. well batned, or batled. 1616 SurFe. & Markku. 
Countr. Farnt 212 Well manured and batled ground. Jé7zd. 
311 Ina free and well battilled ground. 

Battledore (bz't’ld6e1), sd. Forms: 5 batyl- , 
doure, -dore, batylledore, (batyndore, badil- 
dore), batildure, 6 -dore, batil(1)dore, battel- 
dore, 7 battledoore, 6-9 battledoor, 6- battle- 
dore. [Perh. ad. Pr. datedor ‘beater’; cf. Sp. 
batidor applied to instruments as well as to persons, 
f. datir to beat; Minsheu gives a Sp. datador, with 
the meaning of a beetle used in washing. But his- 
torical connexion with these Romanic words is not 
proved, and the date offers difficulties. If we refer 
the first part to BaTTLE v.4, or to Bat, the -dore 
remains without satisfactory explanation.] 

1. A beetle or wooden ‘ bat’ used in washing, also 
(when made cylindrical) for smoothing out or 
‘mangling’ linen clothes; ence also applied to 
similarly shaped instruments, e.g. the paddle of a 
canoe, a utensil for inserting loaves into an oven, 
or glass-ware into the kiln, etc. 

¢ 1440 Prouip. Parv.27 Batyldoure, or wasshynge betylle, 
Jeretorium. c14so in Wiilcker Voc. /582 Feritoriuim, batyn- 
dore. /601 Pecten, batyndore. 1483 Cath. Aneé. 17 Badil- 
dore, batildure, Jecte», c1555 Harpsrirtp Divorce Hen. 

VIII (1878) 276 [She] all to beat her yokemate with a wash- 
beetle or battledore. 1617 F. Morison /¢/2. 1. 11 Boats of 
a hollow tree, driuen .. by battledores. 1655 Queen's Clos. 
Open, 222 (D.) Rowl them [the gumbals] with battledores 
into long pieces, and tie them up in knots, and so dry them. 
1822 J. Pratts B%. Curios. 579 A Laundress .. turning the 
clothes up and down with her hand and battledore. 1883 


Knowledge 22 June 371/2 The loaves are inserted. .by means 
of a flat battledore with a long handle, called a ‘ peel.’ 

2. An instrument like a small racket used in 
playing with a shuttlecock. 

1598 Fiorio, Poletta, a scoope or batledore to play at 
tenis with. 1690 Locke Educ. Wks. 1812 IX. 126 Play- 
things ..as tops, gigs, battledores. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz 
(1850) 274/2 The shuttlecocks fluttered from the little deal 
battledores. ' / 

b. The game played with this by two persons 
who strike the shuttlecock to and from each other. 

1719 D’Urrey Pilés (1872) II. 73 Have you seen Battle- 
dore play, Where the Shuttlecock flys to and fro one? 1782 
Cowrer Let, to [/il7 7 Dec., 1... have been playing at battle- 
dore and shuttle-cock. 1794 Scotrin Lockhart (1839) I. 311, 
I hope they are improved at the battledore. 

Jig. 1879 Lowrie Orient. Apol. Poet. Wks. 363 So they 
two played at wordy battledore, 


+3. (more fully dattledore-book): A hom-book ; 
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so called from its usual shape. Hence éattledore 
doy, an abecedarian. Ods. or dial. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen. 215 A battledore book, 
or Horn-book: Aédecedarinim. Ibid. A Battledore boy or 
Horn-book-boy. 1697 G. KeitH 22d Narr. Turner's Hall 9 
G. H. has Printed .. a Battle-dore to teach them to speak 
true English. 1877 E. Peacock Manley (Linc.) Gloss., 
Battledoor, a piece of cardboard on which was printed the 
A. B. C., the Lord’s prayer, and a few short syllables, em- 
ployed as a substitute for the horn-book. They were in use 
here, in dames’ schools, thirty years ago. ‘He doesn’t knaw 
his A. B.C. fra a battledoor’ perhaps refers to this, 1884 
Mrs. Banks J 47s own Hand xx, Behold the lad with 
battledore or book before him. 

4. Battledore barley: a species of cultivated 
barley (Hordeum zeocriton) with short broad ears, 
also called Sprat barley. 

1848 Mitpurnin Frw/. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 11. 506 Thevariety 
of barley usually sown is Chevalier .. the ‘battledore,’ an 
old variety, is nearly extinct. 

5. Phrases. ot to knowa B from a battledore 
(arch.): to be utterly illiterate; Zosay B (or Bo!) to 
a battledore (obs.); to open one’s mouth in speech 
(cf.to say Bo! to a goose); hence, dattledore is alliter- 
atively used along with & in various locutions. 

1553-87 Foxe A. & JZ. II. 474 He knew not a B froma 
battledore nor ever a letter of the book. xsgz NAsHE P. 
Peutlesse 30b, Now you talke of a Bee, Ile tell you a tale 
of a Battle-dore. 1599 — Lent. Stuffe Wks. 1885 V. 197 
Euery man can say Bee to a Battledore, and write in prayse 
of Vertue. 1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 118 The Clergy 
of this time were ..not able to say bo to a battledore. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P.) Wes, 11. 43/1 Criticks .. That of a B. 
will make a Battledore. 1877 [see 3]. 1884 Brack Fxd. 
Shak. xxi, Fools that scarce know a B from a battledoor. 

Ba‘ttledore, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 2).] To 
drive, toss or fly to and fro. 

1858 BusHNELL Seva. New Life 181 Battle-dooring always 
in opinions and dogmas. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Apr., Honest 
men were not to be battledored and shuttlecocked thus be- 
tween names and names. 

[f. BATTLE 56.1 


+ Battleful, 2. Obs. rare—. I 
+-FUL.] Full of strife or conflict ; contentious. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 348 To seke aftir the surer to him 
weies than aftir the hardir and the bateilfuller weies. 

Battlement (bz't’lmént), 56. Forms: 4-5 
batelment, 5 -eillement, 5-6 -ilment, -ille- 
ment, -ylment(e, battilment, 6- battlement. 
[ME. Jdatezil-, batayle-, batelment, a. OF. *ba- 
taille-, *bateillement, {. batailler (=Pr. batalhar). 
OF. had also (later) datillemtent, f. ba(s)tillier, 
whence Caxton’s datz/lement: as to the relation of 
the two forms see BATTLE v.2] 

An indented parapet at the top of a wall, at first 
used only in fortified buildings for purposes of 
defence against assailants, but afterwards in the 
architectural decoration of ecclesiastical and other 
edifices. The raised parts are called cops or zerloits, 
the indentations evzbrasures or crenelles. 

c1325 £.E. Alvit. P. B. 1459 Enbaned vnder batelment with 
bantelles quoynt. 1443 Zest. Ebor. (1855) II. 89 Ad facturam 
unius batilment super ecclesiam predictam. 1475 CAXTON 
Yason 100b, Som ran to the creneaulx or batillements of 
the walles. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, um. iii. 52 This Castle’s 
tatter’d Battlements. 1611 Biste Dext. xxii. 8 When thou 
buildest a new house, then thou shalt make a battlement for 
thy roofe. 1762 H. Watproce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
I. 169 The battlements of all the said chapels and porches, 
1814 Scotr /#av. xiii, The battlements above the gates 
were broken and thrown down. 

b. loosely for ‘embattled roof’ 

1595 Suaks. Foku 1. i. 375 These scroyles of Anjou. .stand 
securely on their battelments. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
(1703) 157 Battlement, a flat Roof or Platform to walk on. 
But Battlements are more properly Walls built about the 
Platform to inclose it. 1803 Bristep Ped. Tour 11. 470 
Presently appeared, upon the battlements above, some 
female forms, arrayed in white. 

c. ¢ransf. A crenelated brim on cups, ete. d. fg. 
The towering summits of the mountains, the roof 
of the heavens. : 

1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11.98 Unam peciam [cup] coopertam 
cum bate!ment deauratam. c¢1530 in Gutch Co@/. Cur. II. 
327 A standing Cuppe withe a Cover and Batilments of 
silvar. 1667 Mitton P. 1. 1. 742 Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’re the Chrystal Battlements. 1860 TYNDALL Glas. 
1. §16. 112 The torn battlements of the mountain. 

ad. Comé., as battlement-wise adv. 

1616 SurrL. & Marku. Countr. Farin 512 A smooth 
board, six or seuen ynches square, and cut battlement-wise 
at each end. ; 

Ba‘ttlement, v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish 
or decorate with battlements. 

1603 [see next]. 1884 Pa// Mail G. 18 July 11/2 It is pro- 
posed to .. battlement the top of the wall. 

Battlemented, ///. a. __‘[f. prec. sb. or vb.] 
Furnished with or surmounted by battlements. 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne 1. xii. (1632) 336 The walks or 
battlements of an high tower or steeple, if they be battle- 
mented. 1826 Scott H’oodstock (1832) 179 A battlemented 
portal. 1873 G. Davies Mount. 4 Mere xxiv. 213 Lurid 
flames seem springing from above the battlemented rocks. 

+ Battleness. Ods. [f. BATTLE a. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being ‘battle,’ fertility. 

1598 Frorio, Véerta, fertilitie, fruitfulnes, battlenes. 

Battler! (bx‘tlez). Forms: 3 batelur, 5 ba- 
tailler, 9 battler. [ME. datelur, a. OF. batailleor, 
-eur, agent-noun f, bataillier to BATTLE; also ME. 


BATTOLOGICAL. 


batarller, a. OF. bataillter, f. bataille BATTLE. In 
mod. Eng. perh. directly f. BATTLE v.] One who 
battles or fights ; a warrior, a fighter. 

c 1300 K. A/is. 1433 He wan of that lond the honor, And 
mony noble batelur. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 28 
The right worthy and preu baitailler Cena the romain. 1862 
Q. Rev. Apr. 410 Rough battlers with the world. 

+ Battler?. Ods. rare. Also 7 batteller. [f. 
Batt e v.4 +-ER1.] 


1. One who beats with a ‘bat’ or ‘ battledore.’ 

1662 Futter Worthies 1. 49 Capping anciently set fifteen 
distinct Callings on work ..9. Dyers. 10. Battellers, 11. 
Shearers, 1720 Stow’s Surv. (Strype 1754) II. v. xvi. 318/1 
Carders, spinners, knitters .. dyers, Battlers, shearers, 

2. A smal] bat to play at ball with. 

2¢x650 HaALiiweLi refers to Howe. 

3. A utensil for battling clothes. [see BATLER.] 

Battler3, var. BaTTELER (at Oxford). 

Battlesome (be't’lsim), a.1 rave. [f. as prec. 

+-SOME.] Given to fighting, quarrelsome. 

1877 Daily News 10 Nov. 6/1 To be strong, France needs 
not be battlesome. 

+ Ba‘ttlesome, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. BATTLE v.3 

+-SOME.] Nutritious. 

1627 J. CARTER Plaine & Comp, Expos. 23 The most foyson- 
able and battlesome word, and Ordinances of God. 

Battling (beetlin), vd/. 56.1 [f. BATTLE v.1,] 
The action of the vb. BaTTLE; fighting, conflict. 

¢1300 K. Alis. 100 Nyne and twenty ryche kynges, To 
make on him bataylynges. 1860 Froupe Hist. Eng. VI. 
361 After forty years of battling with the stormy waters. 
1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev.i.10 The United Kingdom is now 
what the battlings of the seventeenth century made it. 

attrib. 1856 Kane Arc. Exp. Il. xxix. 289 The familiar 
localities of the whalers’ battling-ground. 

+ Battling, v2/. sd.2 Obs. Forms: 4-5 bat- 
taillyng, 4-6 -alyng, 5 batayling, 6 bateling, 
-elyng, -elling, battalling, -alyng, -elyng, 7 
battling. [f. BaTTLe v.2 + -1nG1.] 

1. The furnishing with battlements, embattling. 

1506 in A7S. Reg. Test. Ebor. V1.173 [Robt. Drayton .. 
leaves jos.] to the edificacion of a new rooff wt batelling of 
the church, 1527 Lance. & Chesh, Wills (1854) 5, 1 giff to the 
batelyng of the church of Northen xxxiijs. ilijd. 

2. concr. Battlement work, battlements. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 136 That battalyng [v.7. battaill- 
yng], withouten dout, Saffit thair liffis, 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy 1. xi, To reyse a wall With batayling and crestes 
marciall. 1540 Coventry Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert. (1825) 
19 For mendyng the bateling yn the toppe of the pagent, 
viijd@. 1620 SHELTON Quix. Iv, xi. 11. 140 Two foot broad of 
a Plank on the Battlings. . 

+ Battling, batteling, 74/. st.3 Obs. Also 
7 batling. [f. BATTLE v.3+-1ne1.] 

1. The action or process of causing to grow or 
thrive; nourishing, feeding ; fertilizing, manuring 
of land. b. zr, A growing fat or thriving. 

1616 SurFt. & Markku. Countr. Farm 218 You shall helpe 
it {the earth] by such manner of batteling as hath beene 
spoken of, 1650 Futter Prsgah nu. viii. 177 A jolly dame 
no doubt, as appears by the well-battling of the plump boy. 
lbid. 1. x. 217 The well batling of the Giants bred in 
Philistia .. attests the fertility of their soil. ; 

2. That which ‘battles’ or nourishes ; feeding, 
food: a. that which nourishes animals; food, 
victuals; b. that which fertilizes land ; manure. 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny I. 508 The fruit it selfe of the earth 
is a batling to the earth. 16x Cotcr., M€orche, food, 
victualls, cheere, batling, 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Conntr. 
Fariz 371 Anie other sort of dung or batling. 1632 SHER- 
woop, Battling, vivres, manger, inorche. 

Ba‘ttling, 7//. 50.4 Obs. exc. dial, [f. BATTLE v.+ 
+-ING1.] The action of beating with a ‘bat,’ 
battler, battledore, et¢. ; in quot. atérié. 

1519 Horan Vielg. 239 b, Fet 111. battyllyng roddis [rud@z- 
culas] to beate this wolle. 1878 Hattiwett Dict., Battling- 
stone, a large smooth-faced stone.. by the side of a stream, 
on which washerwomen beat their linen to clean it. North. 


Battling (be'tlin), 447. a.1 [f. Barrne v.1+ 
-ING2,] Fighting, engaged in conflict ; combative. 

1787 J. Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode upou O. Wks. 1794 I. 421 
The mighty battling Broughtons and the Slacks. 1834 R. 
Mune &rit, Birds (1841) II. 51 The gold-finch .. is some- 
what of a battling bird. 1840 CartyLe //erees iv. (1858) 236 
The much-enduring, hard-worn, ever-battling man. 

+ Ba‘ttling, #//.2.% Obs. Also 7 batling. 
[f. BarTLe v.34 -ING2.] 

(As manure dattled pasture, or made it dattle, and as 
battling pasture battled the cattle that fed or datt/ed on it, 
it is in some cases not possible to be sure whether ‘ fertile’ 
or ‘fertilizing’ is the notion intended.) 

1. Nourishing or fattening to cattle ; Aezce, fer- 


tile, productive, fruitful. 

1548 [see Battte v.31.) 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. vu. 
(1593) 164 [It] tooke roote And thriving in the battling 
soyle in burgeons foorth did shoote. c1590 GREENE /7, 
Bacon ix. 4 The battling pastures lade [zv. » laid} with kine. 
1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 365 The fair pasture nigh 
Haddon .. so incredibly battling of cattle. : 

2. gen. Nourishing, making to grow or thrive ; 
fertilizing to soil ; nutritious to man. 

1555 Fardle Faciors ui. viii. 164 The battling breathe of the 
gentle Weast winde. 1565 GoLDiNG Ovid's A/et, xv. (1593) 
350 Udders full of batling milke. 1610 Ho eanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 556 A batling fruitfull slugh, or humour. 

Battlous: see BATTAILOUS a. 

[f. Gr. Bar- 


Battological (betélpdzikal), a. 
rodéyos a stammerer, One who repeats himself 


BATTOLOGIST. 


needlessly + -tcAu. The Gr. word is f, the personal 
name Barros (see the story in Herodotus, Iv. 155) 
+-Aoyos speaking, speaker.] _ Given to battology. 

1863 C. READE Hard Cash II. xiv. 200 The battological 
author. 

Battologist (bite lédzist). [fas prec. + -1st.] 
One who needlessly repeats the same thing. 

1653 GauDEN //ferasf. 384 What perect Battologists they 
are; what circles they make ., in their Prayings. 

Battologize (-lédzaiz), v.; also 8 -ise. [f. as 
prec. + -1ZE ; cf, Gr. BarroAoye-ev.] 

1. trans. To keep repeating (a word or phrase). 

1634 Sin T, Hersert 7rav. (1677) 191 Battologizing the 
names 4 dlough Whoddaw and Mohumtet very often. 

2. intr. To repeat words or phrases with needless 
iteration ;. to multiply words. 

1712 Sin P, Kine Const, Print. Ch. 1. ii. (1713) gre hse we 
pray, let us not battologise. @ 1716 Biackatt Wes, 1723 I. 
480 Do not Battologize in your prayers, says Our Saviour, 

Battology (bxtg'lédzi). Also 7 -logie, -logee. 
[ad. Gr. BarrodAoyia vain repetition, n. of quality f. 
Barrodcyos: sec BATTOLOGICAL.] A needless and 
tiresome repetition in speaking or writing. 

@ 1603 T. CartwriGut Coufut, Rhen, N. 7.(1618) 142 The 
Marginall notes .. are meere Battologies of loathsome repe- 
titions. 1765 Tucker Lf. Nat. Il. 440 We are warned 
against the battology or vain repetitions of the heathens. 
1818 SoutHey in Q. Rev. XIX. 96 Away then with .. the 
battology of statistics. 

Batton, -oon(e, -oun(@: see Baton, -oon. 
|| Battue (batz). Alsog battu.§ [F. (=Pr. 
batuda, \t. battuta, L. type batita) ‘a beating, a 
beat-up,’ sb. formed on fem. pa. pple. of daftre to 
beat. (Analogous to those in -aTA, -ADE.)] 

1. The driving of game from cover (by beating 
the bushes, ctc. in which they lodge) to a point 

-where a number of sportsmen wait to shoot them. 

1816 Gentl. Mag. LXX XVI. 1. 414 The keen Sportsman .. 
and a favoured few, on a set day, have the Grand Battu. 
1860 All ¥. Round No.71. 485 A battue is a contrivance 
for killing the largest quantity of game in the smallest time, 
with the least amount of trouble, by a small select party. 

altrib, 1849 Cospen Speeches 52 That modern innovation 
of battue shooting, which was not known in 1790. 

2. transf. a. A beat up, a thorough search. b. 
Wholesale slaughter, esf. of unresisting crowds. 

1864 Cor. Wiseman /‘adiola 1. viii. 43 Ordered a grand 
general battue through every part of the house where Syra 
had been. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. 1. iv. 162 The great battue 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 

3. The game thus driven from cover. 

1849 in Smart. a ip 
| Batture (|| bate-r, batities), a. F. dattaure 
bottom of a sandy or rocky shallow.] A river- or 
sea-bed elevated to the surface. Also aftr7é. 

1856 O-msTED Slave States 464 The great capability of our 
batture lands for the production of rice. 1860 J. KENNEDY 
WW, Wirt \. xix. 292 Constructed certain works upon the 
beach, or batture, as it was called. 

|| Battuta (battz-ta). AZes. [It. n. of action f. 
battere to beat: cf. BATTUE.] The beating of time. 
1819 in Patologia. 188 Grove Dict. Mus. s.v., 6A 
batuta,’ like “a tempo,’ means a return to the strict beat. 
Batty (beti), a.; also7battie. [f. Bat 5d.1+ 
-y.] Of or belonging to a bat, bat-like. 
1sgo Suaks. A/ids. N. it. ii. 365 Sleepe With Ieaden legs, 
and Battie-wings doth creepe. 1883 E. H. A. Tribes on 
Frontier 69 The fruit-bat or flying-fox. .would not be a bat 
at all but for..a strong batty smell. ; 
Batune, obs. f. Batoon, Baton, esp. in Her. 
Batus: see Batu 56.3 
+Ba‘twell, @. Obs. rare—', [f. bat- (see 
BaTTEN v.1)+ WELL.]= BaTFUL, BATTLE a. 

1534 WHITTINTON Tudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 22 Groundes that 
be batwell .. brynge moche more fruyte than they receyved. 

Batwing: see Bat 56.1 

|| Batz (bets). Also 7 batte, 8 bat. ([Ger. 
batz, batze ; prob. taken as a plural, dats, whence 
as sing. dat 17-1S8thc.] A small coin worth four 
kreuzers in Switzerland and South Germany ; 
originally having as device the bear of Berne, 
where it was first coined. 

162s tr. Gonsalvio's Sp, Inguis, 73 Halfea riall..is as much 
as a dutch batte, and is worth..3 pence sterling. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Bat, incommerce, a small base silver 
coin, current in divers parts of Germany and Switzerland at 
different prices. 1753 Haxway 7rav. (1762) I. vii. xciv. 434 
The currency of such a coin as their bats and driers must be 
detrimental. 1756 Nucent Gr. Zour II. 283 In Franconia, 
you meet with batzes, eighteen of which make a dollar. 

Bau-: for forms so beginning see also Baw-. 

Baubee, -bie, variants of BAWBEE. 

Baubish, ? for BaBisH a. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& Jfon. (1642) 219 It is as 
baubish a discourse as the former. 

Bauble (b9'b’l). For forms see the senses. 
[Probably two original words are here blended: 
(1) OF. babel, also baudel ‘child’s toy, trinket, 
plaything’; whence also the dim. daxdelet (Littré, 
s.v. babiole), beubelet (Godef.), adopted in Eng. at a 
very early date as BEAUBELET, q.v. The etymology 
of the F. is uncertain : it is very doubtful whether it 
can be connected with mod.F. daézo/e in same sense, 
which Littré thinks derived from a root daé-, 
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appearing in L. dadulus babbler, fool, It. dabdeo, 
babbano silly, Pr. dabau fool, and perh. in Eng. 
baby, (2) ME. babyll, babulle, bable, translated 
fiorilla, is evidently connected with ‘éadlyn to 
waver or oscillate, “brillare,’ ‘babelynge waver- 
ing, osctllatio, librillacto’; see BABBLE v. 5, BAB- 
BLING vd/. sb. 3, which has been suggcstcd to be 
a frequentative derivative of dad or Bos v. It 
must, in any case, be distinct from the OF. word. 
But the ‘fool’s bauble’ (see sensc 4) may, so far 
as evidence goes, be from either, according as it 
Was named from its shape or its purpose, or may 
blend the two notions; it has certainly bcen asso- 
ciated phonetically and in idea with the ‘toy’ 
senses, and has probably coloured the later usc of 
these, in which ‘childish’ and ‘foolish’ are united.] 

(If sense x has no connexion with the ‘fool’s bauble,’ it 
would be better treated as a distinct word under main-form 
Baste). 

+1. An instrument consisting of a stick with a 
mass of lead fixed or suspended at one end, used 
for weighing, and apparently for other purposes. 
Forms: babyll(e, babulle, 5-6 bable. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 20 Babulle or bable (wv. 7. babyll) 
tibrilla, pegma. ¢147§ in Wright Voc. 263/2 Badrilla 
{? Lidridda}, dong [?dog] babylle. 1483 Cath. Aug?. 17 Ba- 
bylle, Aigwza. 1570 Levins J/anip. /124 Bable, pegma. 

The Catholicon explains Pegma, ‘baculus cum massa 
plumbi in summitate pendente, et, ut dicit Cornutus, tali 
baculoscenici ludebant.’ The Ortus Voc. explains Libridla, 
‘instrumentum librandi, idem est percutiendi lapides in 
castra, i. wangonus, a bable, or a doggemalyote.’ It is not 
easy to say in which of these senses fegwa and /ibrilla 
corresponded to ‘ bable.’ 

+ 2. A child's plaything or toy. (Now oés., 
except as coloured by 3, 4). Forms: 4 babel, 
5 babulle, 6 babyl, babell, 6-7 bable, 7-8 bawble, 
7~— bauble (first in Shaks. Folio 1623). 

¢ 1460 J. Russeie BA. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 117 He 
pat no good can .. Heshalle neuer y-thryve, perfore take to 
hym a babulle. ¢1gz5 SkeLton Reflyc. 175 Marked in 
your cradels To beare fagottes for babyls. 1590 NasHE 
Pusquits Apol, 12 To beguile my argument as women do 
their children... when they giue them a bable to play withall. 
16x11 Cotcr. Pousée, a babie; a puppet or bable. 1652 
Sectary Dissect. 24 Give the childe his bable before he cry. 
1791 CowPerR }’ardly Oak 17 Thou wast a bauble once, a 
cup and ball, Which babes might play with. 1814 SouTHEY 
Roderick xix. 70 The little hand which there Played with the 
bauble. 

3. A showy trinket or ornament such as would 
please a child, a piece of finery of little worth, 
a pretty trifle, a gewgaw. Forms as in 2. 

¢1320 Pol. Songs 335 Nu nis no squier of pris .. But if 
that he bere a babel and a long berd. 1581 J. Bett /ad- 
don's Answ, Osor. 41 b, To abandone images out of Churches 
.. to finde no want of any such paynted bables. 1584 R. W. 
Three Ladtes Lond, in Hazl. Dods/. V1. 276 Amber, jet, 
coral, crystal, and every such bable That is slight, pretty, 
and pleasant. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shrew 1v. iii. 82 Paltrie 
cap .. a bauble, asilken pie. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. u. 
iii. 11. (2651) 315 Coats of armes .. and such like bables. 1740 
H. Wacrote Corr. I. 69 A little box of bawbles that I have 
bought for presents. 1740-61 Mrs. Derany Life & Corr. 
(1861) III. 386, 1 send you enclosed what I am sure you 
will value above a Bath bauble,—the picture of a friend. 
180z Mar. Encewortn Moral T, (1816) I. iv. 18 Forester 
looked upon a watch as a useless bauble. 1803 BristeD 
Pedest. Four 1. 393 We treat women as if they were pretty 
idiots, little baubles. 1843 Lytron ZLasé Bar. 1. iti, The 
knight's baubles become the aldermans badges. 

4. A baton or stick, surmounted by a fantastically 
carved head with asses’ ears, carried by the Court 
Fool or jester of former days as a mock emblem 
of office. Forms: 4 babulle, 5~6 babel, babyll, 
6-7 bable, 7—- bauble (first in Shaks. Folio 1623). 

201370 A. Robt. Cysille 161 in Hazl. £. P. P. I. 275 Thou 
art a fole, seyde the aungelle, .. hy babulle schalle be thy 
dygnyté. 1393 Gower Conf III. 224 The Kinges fole.. 
That with his babel plaide. 1509 Barctay Siyp a 
(1874) I. 89 Such is a fole and well worthy a para . 1588 
Suaks. 7it. A.v.i.79 An Ideot holds his Bauble for a God. 
1611 Cotar. s.v. Fold, If all fooles bables bore, wood would 
be very deere. 1821 Scort Aentlw. xxv, The licensed jester 
.. brandished his bauble. 

b. allusively. 

1653 S. Mewce in Hatton Corr, (1878) (Cromwell] then 
comanded that bable to bee taken awaye. @ 1676 WHiTE- 
Locke Ment, {Bute MS.), He bid one of his soldiers take 
away that fooles bable, the Mace. 

+e. Zo deserve the bauble ; to give (a person) the 
bauble: to make a fool of, befool. Odés. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. v.17 Not acne the holy fathers 
of the Church .. but giuing some the bable .. befooling the 
penner of the Creede. 1606 Day /le of Guds (1881) 107 If in 
of thing your wits deserue the bable, tis in that. 

. In various transf. or fig. senses (from 2, 3, 
coloured by 4): a. A childish or foolish matter 
or affair ; a piece of childish foolery. 

1579 Futke Heskins's Parl. 456 Their Agnus Dei, their 
graines of the Trinitie, and such other gaudes and bables. 
1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. cci. 628 A sort of pelting 
bables orceremonies. 1613 Witner Sa?é. }anity in Southey 
Comiur.-pl. Bk, Ser. ur. (1849) 302 If the salt fall towards 
them at table, Or any such like superstitious bable, Their 
mirth is spoil’d. 1671 Trve Non-Conf, Pref., To apologize 
for the seriousnesse that I have used tn confuling such a 
trifling bable. 1838 Macautcay in Trevelyan fe (1876) II. 
i. 27 The Right Honourable before my name is a bauble. 


BAUDEKIN. 


+b. fg. A childish or foolish person, a silly 
trifler. Obs. (In quot. 1606 pera sg 

21606 Sir J. Mewvir Diary 37, | perceivit at annes yat 
I was bot an ignorant babble. 1604 Suaxs. O¢/. tv. L 149 
Thither coines the Bauble, and falls ine thus about my 
neck, 1728 Morcan Aldgters I. Pref. 17 Nor can I bring 
{the Coxcomb] in without an apology for interrupting my 
worthy Audience with a Bauble of his Nothingness. 

+e. ‘A mere toy’; applicd to a machine, etc., 
considcred too small or weak for actual work. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd, 1. 1.27 His Shipping (loore ignorant 
Baubles),. Like Egge-shels mou’d vpon their Surges. 1615 
J. Tavtor (Water I.) Seiges of Ferus. in Farr S. 7’. (1843) 
p03 Jehovah with a puff was able ‘I’o make ambitious abel 

uta bable. 1748 Anson Voy. ut. iv. 168 It was iinpossible 
such a bawble as that could pass round Cape Horn, 

d. A thing or article of no value, a paltry piccc 
of rubbish. 

1634 J. ‘Tavcor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 12 The Spanish 
potato he holds as a bable, and the Italian figge he esteemes 
as poyson. 1685 Tempte Cardentug Wks. 1731 I. 184 Ot 
Figs ..the White, the Blue, and the Tawny: The last is 
very small, bears ill, and I think but a Bawble. 1871 
Macourr Mem. Patmos xiv. 195 Are all earthly joys, and 
honours, and pleasures a bauble, compared with .. the 
splendours of immortality? 

6. attrib. =‘toy-,’ as in bauble boat, coach, etc. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. 1. iii. 35 How many shallow bauble 
Boates dare saile vpon her patient brest. 1790 Cowrer 
Mothers Pict. 50 Delighted with my bauble coach. 1873 
Browninc Ked Cott, Night-c. 706 Yonder bauble world Of 
silvered glass. ’ 

7. Comb, bauble-bearer, a court-fool or jester. 
(The quot. may mean éadb/e-bcarer story tcller.) 

1535 Lynpesay Sat. Three Estates 2607 Thir babil-beirers 
and thir bairds, 

+Baw ble, v. Os. [f. prec. sb.] zztr. To trifle. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn, (1880) 50 That musically fret their 
time in idle baubling. 

+Baw'blery. 0¢s. In 6 bablerie, babelerie, 
babelry. [f. as prec.+-Ry.] Childish foolcry, 
trifling business. Sce also BaBBLERY, BaBERY, 
BaBoonery, all liable to contact of form and sense. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. (1877) 81 These new toyes.. 
fond deuyces and childish babelries (new fashions I should 
say). /b:id. (1595) Mijb, Papers, wherein is painted some 
babelerie or other of imagerie worke, and these they call my 
Lord of Misrule’s badges. [See also Basstery.] 


+Baubling (b6-blin), a. Obs. [f. BAUBLE 5d. 
or ?v.+1NnG.] Trifling, contemptible, paltry. 

1601 Suaks. Twel, N. v. i. 57 A bawbling Vessell was he 
Captaine of. Sara De Quincey Mail-Coach in Blackw. 
Mag. LXVI. 496 But a baubling schooner. 

Baubyn, obs. form of BABoon. 

Bauch, baugh (bax, bix",baf), a. Sc. [perh. 
a. ON. ddgr, uneasy, poor, hard up; cf. also, dagr 
awkward, clumsy.] Weak, poor, pithless, without 
substance or stamina; ‘indifferent,’ ‘sorry,’ ‘shaky.’ 
Hence Bauchly aav., Bauchness. 

a1560 Rotiann Crt, Venus wv. 355 Thocht he and I throw 
play fell in bawch pleid. a 1603 Sir J. Metvit Diary 37 
He fond me bauche in the latin toung. 1728 Ramsay 
Gent, Sheph. Poems (1844) 41 Without estate A youth, though 
sprung frae kings, looks bauch and blate. 1866 V, Brit. 
Daily Mail 9 Mar., Though the ice was rather baugh. 
1723 M:Warbd Coutend. Faith 155 (Jam.) How bluntly and 
bauchly soever the matter be handled. ‘ 

“| The north. Eng. dial. form is éaf, as in baf 
week, ‘hard-up week.’ 

1885 Weekly Times 21 Aug. 9/2 The workers in collieries 
receive their pay once a fortnight, and call the intervening 
no-pay week ‘ baff-week.’ The expression ‘as long as a 
baff-week ' has become proverbial among them. 

Bauchill, Sc. var. Bacvt, staff, crosier. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. 11. 468 On buke and bauchill 
so oft is mensworne, ; 

Bauchle, bachle (bi'y"’l). Sc. [Etymol. un- 
known ; ? connected with Baucu.] 

1. An old shoe used as a slipper, or worn down 
at the heel, which causes the wearer to shamble. 

1787 W. Taytor Scots Poems 4 (Jam.) Thro’ my auld 
bachle peep’d my muckle tae. 1868 G. Macponacp &. Fad. 
couer 11, 33 My sins are jist like muckle bauchles upo’ 
my feet, and winna lat me [come]. 

2. A shambler, a ne’er-do-well. 

1829 Hoce Sheph. Cal. 11. 195 He'll be but a bauchle in 
this world and a backsitter mm the neist. 

+ Bauchle, bachle, v. Sc. Obs. [? f. Baucn 
=‘to treat as bauch : apparently the original or 
one of the sources of BAFFLE.] framns. To subject 
to disgrace or ignominy, treat with contumely, 
vilify ; = BAFFLE 1, 2; also aédso/. 

¢ a Henry Waddace vi. 723 He .. Rapreiffit Eduuard 
.. off this thing, Bawchillyt his seyll, blew out on that fals 
king, as a tyrand. 1496 Sead of Cause for Hammermen 
(Jas.) In bachlying of the Hammyrmenis work ..and dis- 
honouring of our said burgh, ¢1gg0 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 
(Jam.) He at ane inconvenient time bauchlil and reprovit. 

Bauckie-bird: see BAWKIE-BIRD. 

Baucyne, Baud, obs. ff. Bavsoy, Bawp. 

+ Baude, cz. Obs. rare—'. [2 OF. baud gay, 
sprightly, a. OLG. da/d bold, lively.] Joyous, gay. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 5677 And many a ribaude is mery and 
baude That swynkith, and berith .. Many a burthen. 

Baud(e, obs. form of Baw. ; age 

Baudekin, baudkin (bod/kin, bo-dkin). 
Obs, exc. Hist. Forms: 4-9 baudekyno, baude- 
kin, 5-9 baudkin, 6-9 bawdkin ; also 4 baude- 


BAUDERY. 


kine, 4-6 bawdekyn(e, 5 bawdkyne, bawede- 
kyn, 5-6 bawdekin, 6 baudkyn, bawdikyn, 
bawdkyn, 7 bodkin. [a. OF. daudckin, -quin:— 
med.L. baldakinus, -ehinus (=It. baldacehino), f. 
Baldacco, It. form of Bagdad; see BALDACHIN. ] 

A rich embroidered stuff, originally made with 
warp of gold thread and woof of silk; /ater, with 
wider application, rich brocade, rich shot silk. 
Sometimes, more fully, cloth of baud(ekin. 

1300 K. Adis. 759 He dude his temple al by-honge With 
bawdekyn, brod and longe. ¢1320 Senynx Sag. \W.) 2744 
Th’ emperour was browt abedde, With riche baudekines 
i-spredde. 1440 Lincolash. Ch. Furn. (1866) 182 A vesment 
of baudekyn y- ground black with grene Werk. 1525 Lp. 
Berners /vorss, II. clvii.[cliii.] 429 Aparelled in gownes of 
one sute of clothe of Baudkyn, grene and crymosyn. 1536 
Regist. in Antig. Sarisb. (1771) 197 Ten Chesibles of white 
Bawdkin, with leaves and hearts of Gold. 1552 Hutoer, 
Bawdkyn or Tynsel clothe. 160 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 
1. 174 Arraied in cloth of gold of the most pretious and 
costly Bawdkin. 1624 Heywoop Gunaik. y. 241 Women 
apparrelled in cloth of bodkin. 186 H. Ainsworts Cox- 
stable of T. 43 Her dress was of gold bawdkin. 

attrib. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 27 Bawdekyn clothe, oose- 
vicus. 1609 HoLttanp Amn. Marcel. xiv. note, Surcoat 
of scarlet, likewise of bawdkin work. 1843 Lytton Las? 
Bar. un. ii. 124 The baudekin stripes (blue and gold) of her 
tunic attested her royalty. 


Baudelaire, variant of BADELAR, a dagger. 

+ Bau‘dery. Ods. Also -erie. -rie, -ry. [a. 
OF. bauderie gayety, jollity, f. baud: see BAUDE 
and -Ry.] Gayety, jollity, mirth. 

€1386 CHaucer Auts. 7, 1068 Beautee and youthe, bau- 
derie, richesse. 

Baudery, -erie, -ry, obs. form of Bawpry. 

Baudrie, -derick, obs. forms of BaLpRIC. 

Baudrons (b5-drenz). Sc. Forms: 5-9 ba- 
drans, 6 bawdrones, 7 batrons, 8 baudrins, 
6-9 bawdrons, 8— baudrons (mod. dial. ba- 
drans, bauthrans), [Origin uncertain: perh. 
Celtic ; cf. Ir. deadrad frolicsome, bcadrad playing, 
joking. fondness (O’Reilly), Scotch Gaelic deadrach 
a playful girl, deadradh a fondling, flattering, ca- 
ressing (Macleod and Dewar). Cf. also Bap sé.] 
Scotch name for the cat (like ‘ reynard’ for the fox). 

¢ 1450 Henryson 720 Jice (Mor. Fab.13), Badrans [other 
edd. bawdrons, -ones] the uthir he the back has hint. 1657 
Cotvi Whigs Supplic. (1751) 151 Batrons for grief of 
scorched members, Doth fall..a mewing. 1794 Burns 
liks. IV. 327 Auld baudrons by the ingle sits, An’ wi’ her 
loof her face a-washin. 18:16 Scott Antig.ix, He had a 
beard too, and whiskers .. as long as baudrons’. 

Bauer, obs. form of Beaver (of helmet). 

+ Bau‘frey. Obs. rare. [perh. identical with 
Berry, OF. bercfrit; the sense of a framework 
of wooden beams may have passed into that of 
a single beam in such a framework.] (See quot.) 

[1676 Féuinien Princ. Archit. 492 Befray ou Befroy, c’est, 
la charpenterie qui soutient les cloches dans une tour.] 1639 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xlix. § 545 The tiles, gutter- 
tiles or slates, on rafters.. baufries and spars. 1693 W. 
Rosertson Phraseol. Gent. 216 A baufrey, dignum, trabs. 
1830 R. Stuart Dict. Archit., Baufrey, an old word for beam. 


|| Bauge (bd3z). [mod.Fr. (in Littré).] A drugget 
manufaciured at Bauge in Burgundy of stout thread 
and coarse wool. 1847 in Craic. 

+ Bau'ger, a. Obs. rare—'. [Of uncertain 
origin: ct. F. daugeart ‘a scowndrell, a scurvie or 
beastly companion’ (Cotgr.), f. dazge mud, filth; it 
might also be a form of the national name Lzdgar, 
Bolgar, Bugar, used as a term of reproach in the 
Middle Ages.] Barbarous (or ?vile, beastly). 

1544 Bate Sir ¥. Oldcastellin Hart, Mise. (Malh.) I. 273 


Then brought he forth another bill ,. that he redde also in 
his bauger Latyne. 

+ Baugh, baw, v. Os. [Imitative of the 
sound: ct. Byw-wow.] To bark, as a dog. 

1576 Freminc tr. Caius’ Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 255 
Bawing and wawing at the moon. 1639 Horn & Ros. 
Gate Lang. U'ul. xv. § 187 If you smite him, he yelpeth .. 
and baughs. 


Bauk, Baul(e, obs. ff. BALK, Batt, Baw. 

Bauld, dial. form of Boup, 

Baulk, variant of Bavk, es, in billiards. 

Baulme, baum(e, obs. forms of BALM. 

+ Bawltering, ///. 2. Obs. [f. Banter v. + 
-InG*.} Moving unwieldily, floundering. 

a1704 T. Brown Saz. Vom, Wks. 1730 I. 55 Days .. never 
free From baultering impotence and jealousy, 

Biuour, obs, form of Beaver. 

+ Bause, v. Obs. rare. [?{. L. bastare to kiss.] 
‘Tokiss’ (is Halliwell’s explanation); but cf. BawzeE. 


1607 Marston What you w. 1. i, My spaniel! slept, whilst 
1 bausd leaves .. por'd on the old print Of titled wordes. 


Bauson (b9san). arch. Forms: 4-6 bausen, 
4-7 bawson, 4- bauson ; also 4 baucyne, baw: 
cyn, 5 bawsone, -ym, (bawstone, bauston), 
6 bauzon, bawsym, (balstone), 7 boson, 8 
bawsin, (boreson). [ME. dazsen, a. OF. bausen, 
bauzan, sce next word, the animal taking its name 
from the white mark on its face: cf. dazeson-faced. 
See Bapcer sé.2 for the etymological parallel 
of F. dlaireau badger, from Flem, d/aer, Du. 
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élaar white spot on the forehead. (But in Fr., 

bausen, etc., has never been applied to the badger, 

and its being so used in Eng. implies a much 

earlier use of the adj. than we have evidence of.)] 
A. sb. A badger ; see BADGER sd.2 

co1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 392 Bukkez, bausenez, & bulez 
to be bonkkez hy3ed.  c1350 Jill, Palerne 2299 Bores 
boles and baucynes. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 327 
White beres, bausons, and brokkes. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
vi. xiv. 256 ‘Taxus ..is a brok or a bawsym in Englysshe. 
1587 M. Grove Poems (1878) 67 The wilie subtile foxe The 
balstone or [fvinted on] the grey doth chase and beate from 
cliuie rocks. 1¢93 Drayton £clog. iv. 176 His Mittens 
were of Bauzons skin. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. 1. 298 A 
Badger is known by several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a 
Boreson or Bauson. 1783 AinswortH La?/, Dict. (Morell) 
A bawsin, melis. 

b. applied contemptuously to persons, fat (like 
the badger before winter), or pertinacious. 

1607 Lingua v. xvi. in Hazl. Dodsi. IX. 452 Peace, you 
fat bawson, peace. 1862 H. AINsworTtH Constable of T.131 
Know, ye incredulous bawsons, that I am now one of the 
royal household. 

B. adj.=BavsoneD. Hence bauson-faced. 

1587 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 288 One stud mare of 
colour bawson sored. x829 Scotr Hr?t. Alidl. xxviii, Ye 
might try it on the bauson-faced year-auld quey. 

Baw‘sond, az. Oés. or dia/. Forms: 4 bausand, 
6 bawsonde, 6-8 bawsand, 8 bawsint, bawsnt, 
8-9 bassen’d, g bauson’d. [a. OF. dazsant, 
-ssant, -sent, -cent, balcent, also bauchant, baulchant, 
and (without final 7) dausan, -sen, -sain, -gain, 
black and white spotted, piebald, a word of doubt- 
ful form and etymology, but of which the forms 
without -¢ correspond to Pr. dausan, It. balzano, 
white spotted (Baretti), white-footed (Minsheu), 
whence also mod.F. éa/zax ‘black or bay (horse) 
with white feet’ (Littré). The word appears also 
in med.L. as dausendus, bausennus, bauchantus, 
from Fr. In view of the It. and Pr., the OF. 
forms in -7¢ are not easy to account for, but they 
seem to be the source of the ME. bazsand, though 
later spelling assimilates the word to ppl. adjs. in 
-ed, as if formed on dawsoz2. 

(For the ulterior etymology there is nothing satisfactory. 
Conjectures may be seen in Boehmer De coloriunz nonzinibus 
equznorunt in Roman. Studien vol. 1; in Diez, who referred 
balzano to balza ‘border, fringe’; and in Devic (Littré, 
Suppé.) who has pointed out the striking identity of meaning 
between daxsaxt and Arab. ad/az, fem. dalgz; but notwith- 
standing this, the forms of the Arabic and Romanic words 
cannot (at prescnt at least) be phonetically reconciled.)] 

Of animals: Having white spots on a black or bay 
ground ; esf. (in modern use) having a white patch 
on the forehead, or a white stripe down the face. 

1320 Durham Wells (1835) I. 19 Quidam equus bausand. 
1513, Douctas Zneis v. x. 40 A hors of Trace dapill gray 
.. With bawsand face. 1549 H7dls & Juv. N.C. (1835) 131 
A bawsonde curtall nagge. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 31 A 
faithful tyke.. His honest sonsie baws’nt face. 1807-10 
TANNAHILL Poets (1846) 12 Bauson’'d Crummock’s broken 
fraethe sta’. 1837 Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 93 A bow of 
Kye and a bassen’d ' brindled: bull. 

Baustrott, var. of Bawpsrror. 

Bauude, obs. form of Bawp. 


|| Bavardage (bavarda-z). [Fr., f. davard-er 
to chatter, f. davard talkative, f. dave saliva, 
drivel.] Idle talk, prattle, chattering. 

3835 Lytron Rienzi u. v. 133 Replying only by mono- 
syllables to the gay bavardazge of the Knight. 1882 0. Rev., 
Facobin Cong. 152 They were browbeat, contradicted, told 
to cease their bavardage. 

+Ba‘varoy. Oés. Also§ bavarry. [prob. ad. 
F, davarots Bavarian (Todd).] A kind of cloak 


or surtout ; sometimes fig. 

1714 Gay Trivia 1. 53 Let the loop'd Bavaroy the fop 
embrace. 1788 PickEN Pocms go (Jam.) Dinna use to hide 
yer sin Hypocrisy’s Bavary. 

Bavian, Bavier(e, obs. formofBaBion, BEAVER. 

Bavin (be'vin), sd. Forms: 6 bauine, 6-7 
bauen, -in, 7 baven, -yn, 7-8 bavine, 6- 
bavin. [Derivation unknown; among sources 
which have been suggested are OF. dae a bundle; 
also Gael. daban, babhaid, tassel, cluster.] 

1. A bundle of brushwood or light underwood, 
such as is used in bakers’ ovens, differing from a 
fagot in being bound with only one withe or band 
instead of two; in AZZ/, a fascine. 

1528 in T. Whitaker H//st, Craven (1812) 303 Item, for 40 
load of cutwood & bavins. 1580 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 331 
Bavins be knowen by their bands. 1603 H. Crosse Vertzes 
Commw). (1878) 133, Which like a bauin giueth goodly blaze 
.. but is soone out. 1629 S*kertogenbosh 39 The Enemies 
did nothing else but fill the ditches with wet Bauins of 
trees, 1776 T. Bowpen Farm. Direct. 11 All hay ricks 
should be bottomed with faggots and bavins. @1848 Mar- 
rvat &. Reefer xiii, The bavins of furze .. shall be sold. 

Jig. 1593 Nasne Chresi’s 7. (1613) 144 Adding more 
Bauines vnto it of lasciuious embolstrings. 1605 CHAPMAN 
Eastw, Hoe Aiij, If he out-last not a hundred such crack- 
ling Bauins as thou art. 

b. collect. sing. Brushwood, firewood. 

1577 T'usser //xsé. (1878) x33 In stacking of bauen..make 
vnder thy bauen a houell for hogs. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
4a (They] be profitable for the Oven, and make good 

3avin. 


BAWD. 


c, attrib., as in bavin-band, -stack ; bavin wits, 
wits bavin-like in quick and short-lived blaze. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, i. ii. 61 Shallow Testers, and 
rash Bauin Wits, Soone kindled and soone burnt. 19725 
Brapley Fam. Dict., Birch ..is of use for Bavin bands, 
1762 tr. Dukamel’s Husb. 1. viii. 21 The bottom of bavine- 
stacks. _ 

2. Afin, Impure limestone. (?a different word). 

1839 Murcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 484 These concre- 
tions .. are called ‘ bavin,’ the shale associated with them 
being termed ‘rotch.’ 

+ Ba‘vin, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 
bind up into bavins, 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 538 Kid or Bavin them (the un- 
derwood)..to preserve them from rotting. 1685 Cotton 
Montaigne Il. 516 They saw [him] ingeniously bavin up a 
burthen of brushwood. 

Bavour, obs. form of BEAVER. 

Baw-, for forms so beginning, see also Bav-. 

Baw, txt. ?Obs. Also 4 bawe. [a natural 
expression of disgust, probably at first directed 
against tastes or smells; cf. dai /] Ejaculation 
of disgust, aversion, or contempt. 

1377 LancL. P. P2. B. x1. 135 3ee! baw for bokes! quod 
one. 1393 /éid. xx. 398 3e, bawe ! quab a brewere, ich 
wol nat beo rueled. 1768 Gotpsm. Good N. Man w. ii, 
Baw! damn me, but I'll fight you both. : 

+ Bawaty, bowety. Ods.—° ‘Linsey-wolsey.’ 
Ray North Country Was. 1691. 

Bawhbee (b9b7'). Se. Forms: 6 bawbie, 
babie, 7 babee, baubie, baubye, baubee, 7— 
bawbee. [Of doubtful origin: it has been con- 
jJecturally identified with day (with which it was 
sometimes identical in form in 16th c.), derived 
from dasse-piece (phonetically impossible), and das 
billon ‘base bullion’ or miaed metal, and from the 
name of a contemporary mint-master, the laird of 
Sillebawby. 

(The last conjecture is on the whole probable, and is 
strengthened by the similar origin of the name of the 
ATcHison, and perhaps of the Bopte. The laird of Sv2de- 
éawby (notwithstanding his designation, and its suggestion 
of Siller bawbee) was areal person: on 7 Sept. 1541, Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, the Treasurer, accounted for amounts ‘ in 
argento receptis a Jacobo Atzinsone, et Alexandro Orok de 
Sillebawby respective’ (Cochran-Patrick I. 60), There is 
only wanting some direct proof of the abbreviation of Sid/e- 
bawby to bawhy. The idle surmise that the first issue bore 
the head of, or was issued by, an infant king, is disposed of 
by the preliminary fact that ‘ bawbeis’ were first issued in 
1541-2 zear the close of the reign of James V, and dore 20 
head; moreover there exists no Scottish coin bearing a 
baby head. Beside the fatal phonetic objection to dasse 
piéce, bas billon, there is not the slightest indication that 
the dawébeis were ever so called, and coins of billon, or base 
metal, had been too common for a century and a half in 
Scotland to make them a novelty in 1541.)] aa 

A Scotch coin of base silver equivalent originally 
to three, and afterwards to six, pennies of Scotch 
money, about a halfpenny of English coin; hence, 
in modern use, a halfpenny, a ‘ copper.’ 

1542 Hopetoun ATS. (in Cochran-Patrick, Coinage of Scot. 
96) The said James [Atcheson] being commandet to worke 
bawbeis he altogether refusit.. First thair wes cunyeit of 
bawbeis of iii d. fyne xvj in the ounce. The cause of thir 
bawbeis cunyeing was the warres that schortlie begowde 
betuixt ws and Ingland. 544 /éd. 97 The maist pairt of 
the saidis bawbeis were coinyeit of clippit soussis quhilkis 
than were proclamit in France for bullion, and send heer to 
be conuertit in bawbeis. @1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 151 (JaM.) 
With us thare did not remane the valow of a Babie. 1573 
Let.in Tytler 7st. Scot. (1864) III. 361 A piece of their coin 
called a bawbee .. which is in value English one penny and 
a quarter. 1623 CockeRAM, Sauéece,a farthing. 1635 BReRE- 
TON Jrav.(1844' 188 Baubyes 2 to one penny English or 12 
Scottish. 1732 De For, &c. Tour Gt. Brit. (17691 IV. 253 
Boys and girls .. sold .. us near a Mutchkin for a baubee. 
1862 Jlacm. Mag. Oct. 502 Proposing to solicit a bawbee 
from a party of strangers. 

Bawhble, obs. form of BAUBLE. 

Bawcock (bdkek). [a. F. deaz cog ‘ fine cock,’ 
for beweoek (cf. bawshere).] A colloquial or bur- 
lesque term of endearment :=Fine fellow, good 
fellow. 

1599 SHaxs. //en. V. in. il. 25 Good Bawcock bate thy 
Rage. /érd. iv. i. 44 The King’s a Bawcock, and a Heart 
of Gold. 1862 H. Ainswortu Covstable of T. 131 One of 
the gamesome little bawcock’s jests. 


Bawd (b9d), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 bauude, 4-7 
baude, 4-6 bawde, 6 bawed, 6-7 baud, 6- 
bawd. [Of uncertain origin: the original sense 
shows no approach to that of OF. baud, baude, 
‘bold, lively, gay, merry’ (see BauDE), to which it 
has often been referred : even allowing that ‘gay’ 
might have passed into the sense of ‘wanton, 
licentious, personally unchaste,’ no trace of such 
sense appears either in ME. or Fr,; nor is the 
Fr. word found as a sb. The earliest instance yet 
found occurs in Piers Plowman, 1362, where one 
MS. reads Bawpstror. Bawd may not improbably 
be an abbreviation of that word, which is found in 
Fr, a century earlier.] 

One employed in pandering to sexual debauchery; 
a procurer or procuress ; 077g. in a more general 
sense, and in the majority of passages mascu- 
line, a ‘go-between,’ a pander; since ¢1700 only 


trans. To 


BAWD. 


feminine, and applied to a procuress, or a woman 
keeping a place of prostitution. 

1362 Lancy. P. Pl, A. au. 42 And eke be bi Bawde, and 
Bere wel pin ernde. [One MS. Aas bawdstrot; texts B,C, 
bedeman, bedinan (messenger).| ¢1374 Cnaucer /'roylus 
u. 304 For me were lever, that ye, ard I, and he, Were 
hangid, than I (4.e. Pandarus] sholde be his bawde. 1386 
— Frere's T. 54 He was A thcef, and eek a somnour, 
and a baude [v. r. bawd2].  c1q40 /’romp. Parv. 27 Bawde, 
leno, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 83/1 Thenne Vago his 
bawde wente in to his preuy chainbre. 1541 Act 33 //en. 
VII/, xxi. § 1 That baude the lady Jane Rochford, by 
whose meanes Culpeper came thither. 1642 RoGers 
Namaan 303 Bauds and Pandars to their Masters. 1706 
Puittirs, Bazd, a leud Woinan that makes it her Business 
to debauch others for Gain; a Procuress. 1771 SMOLLETT 
Llamph, Cl. (1815) 222 Where she stuck like a bawd in the 
pillory. 1842 Loner. Sf. Stud.1. i, A vile, shameless bawd, 
Whose craft was to deceive the young and fair. 

b. fg We who or that which panders to any 
evil design or vicious practice. 

1607 Hieron /i’ks. 1. 185 The mercy of God .. is made .. 
a Baude to alkmanner of vngodlinesse. 1688 Lp DeLameRe 
iVks. 12 Ignorant Ambitious Clergy, who in hopes of pre- 
ferment have turned Bawds to Arbitrary Power. _ 1785 
Burke Nad, Arcot's Debts Wks. 1V, 285 Their affected 
pay .. becomes pander and bawd to the unbridled de- 

auchery and licentious lewdness of usury and extortion. 

+ Bawd (bod), 54.2 dra/. [Perh. the same word 
as badde, BAD sé., a cat, or a contraction of Baudrons, 
or otherwise related to the latter; ef. the Eng. use 
of puss, and the Se. use of malkin, for both hare 
and eat.) A hare. 

{1592 SuHaxs. Kom, § Fol. u. iv. 13 Alercntio. A baud, a 
baud, a baud. So ho. Romeo. What hast thou found? 
er, No Hare sir, vnlesse a Hare sir in a Lenten pie, etc.] 
1785 Poems in Buchan Dial. 23, 1 saw you rin awa’ like 
bawds. (‘This is the common name fora hare, Aberd. Used 
in the same sense, Roxb.’ Jamieson. Also in Fife.) 

+ Bawd, v.! Ods.; in6 baud. [ef. Bawpy a.!] 
trans. To befoul or dirty. 

¢1529 SKELTON EZ. Rm. go Dyri, That baudeth her skirt. 

Bawd (b9d), v.2 arch. or Obs.; also 7 baud. 
{f. Bawp sd.1] intr. To pander; also fg. 

1651 J. C{LEvELAND] Poems 39 To whose viler ends Your 
pow'r hath bauded, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 22 Lucippe 
. .bawds at the same time for the whole Court. 

+t Bawdefy, v. Obs. rare—'. [2 f. F. bande 
(sce BavDE)+FyY.] ?To make gay, deck. 

1562 Leicn Armory, His coate.. was of cloth garded 
with a burgunian garde of bare velvet, well bawdefied on 
the halfe placard and squalioted in the fore quarters. 

Bawdekin, -eryke, obs. ff. BauDEKIN, BALDRIC. 

Bawdily (bédili), adv. [f. Bawny a.2 +-Ly2.] 
In a bawdy manner, lasciviously. 

1628 Earce Microcosm. |xii. 134 He talks loud and baudily. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) JV&s. 11. 95 She can speake and 
write Amorously, Fainedly .. Purposely, Bawdily. - 

Baw diness. [f. Bawpy @.+-NEss.] +a. Dirti- 
ness; dirt, filth. Oés. b. Lewdness, obscenity. 

1§s2 HuLoet, Bawdihes or filthines vpon clothes or other 
thynge, sguallido, sguatiiditas. 1731 in Baiey II. 

Baw'ding, v4/ sé. arch. or Obs. [f. Baw v2 
+-1nG!.] The praetice of a bawd. 

1676 SHADWELL Virlnoso iw. Hks, 1. 381 Their very art 
of .. adorning women is implicit bawding. 1688 E. Ra- 
venscrorrT Lond. Cuckolds 27 Formerly stil'd Bawding and 
Pimping .. it isnow a modieh piece of service only. 

+Baw'dish, 2. Obs. rare—'. In 6 bawdische. 
[f Bawn sé.1+-1su!.] Obscene, filthy. 

1572 A. ArsutHnot J/ys. Pure Scolar ix, To bawdische 
bourdis yet man I oft gif ear. 

Bawdkin, variant of BAuDEKIN. 

Bawdle, nbs. form of Bone, Seotch coin, 

Bawdrea’miny. nonce-wd. Bawdry. 

1608 MippLeton Trick to Catch i. ii, Thou cavernesed 
quean of foolery, knavery, and bawdreaminy. 

Bawdrick, variant form of BAaLpric. 

+Baw dress. Obs. [formed, as if on a masc. 
bawder, from Bawp v.2] A woman bawd. 

309 J. Sanrorp Agrifpa's Van. Artes 97b, A perfecte 
and absolute bawde and bawdresse. 

Bawadry!(b6 dri). avch. Forms: 4-8 bawdery, 
4-7 baudery, 5 baudre, 6 baudrey, baudrye, 
bawadrye, (baudeir,) bauderie, baudrie, 6-7 
baudry, bawdrie, 7-3 bawdry. [f. Bawp sé.1 
+ -RY; the sense does not agree with F. danderte, 
which means simply ‘boldness, liveliness.’] 

1. The practice of a bawd; the business of pro- 
viding opportunities for sexual immorality. 

¢1374 CHAUCER Troylus 1. 348 Methoght..1 shold wene 
hit were a bawdery. 1447-8 Sintiincrorp Lets. (1871) 104 
Yif any such mysrule and bawdery bee within the saide 
taverne. 1569 J. Saxrorp Agrifpa's Van. Artes 97 Baw- 
drie is the arte of assaultinge and makinge common an 
others chastitic. 1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xxiv. 
xlii, (1678) 571 The most filthy and infamous Arts of Baudery. 
1726 AyLirrE Parerg. 42 Bawdry .. isa wicked Practice of 
procuring and bringing Whores and Rogues together. 

+ 2. gen. Unchastity, fornieation. Oés. 

1460 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866: 97 And he be getten 
in bawdre. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. ZL. ut. ili. 99 We must be 
married, or we must liue in baudrey. 1651 WELDON Cré. 
Jas. f. 7 For the bringing this bawdery to a marriage. 

3. Lewduess in speech or writing; lewd, obseene, 
or filthy talk, ete. 

1589 Puppe w. [atchet (1844) 23 If Martin speake broad 
bawdrie. 1611 Suaxs. Wint. 7. 1v. iv. 194 He has the 
prettiest Loue-songs for Maids, so without bawdrie, 1711 
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STEELE Sfect. No. 51 P 2 Noone ever writ Bawdry for any 
other Reason but Dearth of Invention. 1792 A. Younc 
Trav, France 135 Avoluble garmiture of bawdry or nonsense. 
b. attrib. = Bawpy a.% 
1763 Cuurcnite Duelist it Poems II, 36 Bawl'd bawdry 


songs to a I’salm Tune. 
+3. Material filth ; defilement. Cf, 


Bawpy @.! Ods. 

1648 Herrick //espcr. 141 (D.) And have our roofe .. 
And seeling free From that cheape cardle baudery. 

tBawdry?. Ods. [!f. BsupE gay.) Finery. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnische 40 Crimson velvet for 
your bawdry. 1693 W. Ronertson Phrascol. Gen. 216 Baw- 
dry, #¢. bravery .. /autitia vestinm. 

Bawdry3, obs. form of Baupric. 

a 1697 Auprey in D'Israeli Car. £2¢. (1866) 293 They wore 
about their necks a great horn .. in a string or bawdry. 

Bawdship (b9-dfip). [f. Bawp sé.! +-suip; ef. 
lordship.) The position or personality of a bawd. 
(Used as a mock style of address.) 

1633 Forp Broken //. u. i. (1811) 256 One word with your 
old bawdship. 1676 Suapwe tu Virtuoso iv. Wks. 1720 1. 
384 Ill maul your bawdship. 

+ Baw-dstrot. Os. Forms: 4 baudstrot, 
5 bawdstrot(t, baustrott, balde- baldystrot, 
bawstrop. [Identical with OF. baudetrot: Gode- 
froy, S.v, quotes ‘pronuba, bazdetrot, from a 
Latin-French glossary of 13th. This, with the 
Eng. forms, indicates an earlier OF. éaédestrot, 
baucdestrot, the first element of which appears to be 
bald, baud ‘bold, forward, lively, gay’ (see BAUDE); 
the second suggests the Teutonie séraé, Strut. 
(Cant names have been frequent for the elass of 
persons in question.) This is probably the full word 
from which dawd was shortened; the form éawstrop 
seems to bethe origin of theword BronstrRops, a pro- 
euress, which is frequent in Middleton’s comedies. ] 
A Bawon, male or female; a pander, 4 proeuress. 

1362 Laci. P. Pe. A. in. 42 (MS. H.), 1 [a Confessor] 
schal asoyle pe {Meede be Mayden] my-self And eke be pi 
bawdstrot (wv. x bawde}] and bere wel pin ernde Among 
Clerkes and knihtes. c¢xqso in Wilcker Voc. /693 Leno, 
baustrott. /695 Pronvba, bawdstrott. ¢1475 in Wright 
Voc. 269/1 Pronnba, bawstrop. 1483 Cath. Angl. 18 Bal- 
destrot (v. 7. Baldystrot', pronubus, pronnuba. 

tBaw'dy, 2z.' Oés. Forms: 4-5 baudy, 5-6 
bawdy, 6 baudye, 7 bawdy. [Derivation un- 
known. Skeat compares W. dawaidd dirty, f. daw 
mud. The F. dove ‘mud’ is probably of same origin.] 

Soiled, dirty, filthy. 

1377 Lana. P. Pd. B. v. 197 A tauny tabarde .. Al totorne 
and baudy, and ful of lys crepynge. ¢1430 Lypc. Bockas 
ix. xxKxiv. (1554! 214 b, He..in the kechen laye Among 
the pottes with baudy coate. 1527 Wittinton Vxdg, 28 b, 
Holde thy bawdy handes fro my boke .. My handes be as 
clene as thyne. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. n. iil. I. (1651) 
323 Slovenly cooks, that .. never wash their bawdy hands. 

b. fig. of language: Vite, abominable, barbarous. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 90b, Them that wyll nat come out of 
theyr baudy latyn (gai barbartem nunguam exount). 

Bawdy (ho‘di), 2.2 Forms: 6 bawdye, bawdie, 
6-7 baudie, baudy, 6—- bawdy.) [f. Bawn sé. 
+-yY. Probably often associated in sense with 


pree.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a bawd ; lewd, 
obscene, unchaste. (Usually applied to language.) 

1513 Bransuaw St. Werburge (1848) 209 Baudy balades 
full of .. wanton wylde gestis. 1616 R. C. 7ismes’ IVhis. v. 
2137 The chamber wher you lay your head With baudie 
pictures round about doespread. ¢1765 Burke Ox Drama 
Wks. X. 158 Listening to a bawdy story from his host. 

2. absol. quasi-sb., esp. in phr. To talk bawdy 
(where perh. orig. adverbial): Lewd, obscene lan- 


guage, lewdness, obscenity. 

1656 SANDERSON Seri. (1689) 16 To drink, talk bawdy, 
swear and stare. 1698 VansruGH sop Prol., No rape, 
no bawdy, no intrigue, no beau. 1702 De Foe More Re- 
form. 787 Eternal Bawdy fills up every Song. 1760 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy 220 How can that unconscionable coachman 
talk so much bawdy to that lean horse. s 

3. Comb, bawdy-basket, a hawker of indecent 
literature ; bawdy-house, a brothel. 

1552 Hutoet, Bawdye house or house of bawdrye .. s#m- 
mantum, 1567 Harman Caveat 65 These Bawdy baskets 
be..wemen, and go with baskets . . where in they have laces, 
pynnes, nedles. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Bawdy 
Basket, the twenty-third rank of canters, who carry pins, 
tape, ballads and obscene books to sell. 1882 £u. A/an’s 
Own Lawyer 390 The keeping a bawdy house is a cominon 
nuisance, 

+Baw-dy,v. Ods.; also6baudy. [f. Bawpya.!] 
To make dirty or filthy, to befoul. defile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. Ixxxvii. (1495) 836 
The swyne .. walowyth in dyrte.. and bawdyeth hyinself 
therwyth, 1530 Patscr. 444/2 He hath baudyed his sleves 
on this facyon, 

Bawe, obs. form of Bow sé. 

Bawhorse, obs. form (after anglicized pronun- 
ciation of F, 442) of dif-horse ; see Bat 50.5 

Bawk, obs. form of Bak. 

Bawke. d¢a/. [!dial. variant of Back 56,2] 
A large bucket used in mines for raising coal, ele. 

1880 Ties 13 Dec. 10/2 That both cages should be re- 
moved and that the large bawke or bucket .. used instcad. 

+ Baw'ker. 06s. [} for Bstken!.) (See quot.) 

1592 GREENE Art Conny Catch. u. 7 The Bawkers, for so 


dirt, 


BAWN. 


the common hanters of the Ally are tearmed .. come to 
bowle, as though rather they did it for sport then gaines. 

Bawhkie, var. of BauKIK, bat. 

Bawl (bl), v. Forms: 6 baull, bool. 6-7 
ball, baule, 6-S baul, 5- bawl. [Found only 
from 15th e. Prob. ad. med L. éau/d-re to bark as 
a dog, ' latrare, ct est proprie eanum’ (Du Cange); 
also in an 11th or i2th e. list of crics of animals 
‘canum latrare, seu baulare, vulpium gannire,’ cte. 
The Promp. Parv. has ‘ baffyn as houndys, dazd/o, 
baffo, latro,’ and the eartiest English instances refer 
to dogs. But ef. leel. dau/a, Sw. bd/a to low like 
a cow, pointing to an ON, vb. *bau/a. f. baula a 
cow. In any ease, oriyinally applicd to the voiee of 
animals; hence more or less vituperative as ap- 
plied to human uttcranee ] 

+1. intr. Yo bark or howl as a dog, to give 
mouth or tongue as an animal. 

(c1440 P’romp, 'arv, 20 Laffynge or bawlynge of howndys, 
banulatus, baffatus.| 1563 Ur.con New Catech. (1844) 39° 
Singing-men .. in churches ..niay roar, bool, h'eat, yell, 
grunt. 1556 J. Heyvwoop Sp. & Wie xxxv, At iny blunte 
behauour barke ye or ball ye. 1621 burton Anat. Met. 1, 
iii. 1. Ui. (1651) 183 A barking dog that alwayes bawls, hut 
seldome bites. 1675 Hoosprs Odyss. por! 166 The other 
three [dogs] ran bawling forth. 1753 {see 3AWLING 7/6/, 5b. 

2. gen. To shout at the top of onc’s voice, with 
a loud, full, protracted sound; to ery loudly and 
roughly, to bellow. Often emphasized by ows. 

1570 Levins Manip, /12 Baull, to cry, vociferare. 1583 
STANvuuRsST “2 ers ut. (Arb.) 67, 1 belcht owt blasphemye 
bawling. 1622 Heytyn Cosmogr, ui. (1682) 104 The cryers 
kept a bauling in the steeples.. for the people to come to 
Church, 1782 Cowper Gilpin 104 And ev'ry soul cried out, 
well done, As loud as he could bawl. 1872 TwackFray 
Christm. Bks. 8, 1 heard him bawling out to Gregory in the 
passage. ; 

b. Const. against, al, for. 

1618 Hotyvpay Fxvenal 240 We baul, More for our gold, 
then for a funeral. 1708 Swirt Adol. Chr. Wks. 1755 II. 
1. 88 To bawl one day in seven against the lawfulness of 
those methods. 1863 Kincstey Water-Bab, vii. 267 They 
all bawled at her at once. ; 

3. /rans. To utter with bawling ; to shout at the 
top of one’s voice. (Often with oz/.) 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V. 1. ii, 27 Those that bawl out the 
ruins of thy linen. 1709 StreELe & Swirt Tatler No. 66 
P 1 To bawl out, My Beloved ; and the Words Grace! Re- 
generation! Sanctification! 1836 Marrvat Yafhet Ixvi, 
Bawling out his ditty, 1850 THackrray Pendennis xxvii. 
257, ‘I will fing you out of window’.. bawled out Mr. Pen. 

b. To ‘ery’ for sale, as a hawker. 

a 1745 Swit (J.), It grieved me when I saw labours which 
had cost so much, bawled about by cominon hawkers. 

Bawl (b9l), sd. [f. pree. vb.] A shout at the 
top of one’s voice, a loud prolonged rough ery. 

1792 Wotcott \P. Pindar) Acad. Ode Wks, 1812 II. 509 
Proud of a loud, clear, melancholy bawt. 

Bawle, obs. form of Batt sé.1 

Bawler (bei). [f. Baw v.+-ER!.] One 
who bawls; sometimcs applied contemptuously 
to a deelamatory preacher. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 73 One hath thrown Baal’s Altar, 
what's this to the Bawlers? 1758 Jortin Zrasm. 140 When 
you meet with one of these bawlers, let him rave.. till he 
hath made himselfe hoarse. 1882 Besant Ad/ Sorts I. xii. 
259 Lislening, as most bawlers discover, is not conviction. 


pias (b6 lin), vé/. sb. [f. Baws vw. +-1NG 1) 
+1. The howling or yelping of dogs, wolves, 
ete.; spec. in Hunting (see quot. 1753). Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Par. [see Bawi uv. 1}. 1555 Fardle Fa- 
ctons u. x. 213 Their {Tartares’} singyng is like the bawl- 
ynge of Woulues. 1635 WITHER Lord's Prayer 129 The 
bawlings and snarlings of Dogs. | 1753 CHamBers Cyc/, 
Supp., Bawling, among huniers, is spoke of the dogs, 
when they are too busy to find the scent good. 

2. Shouting at the top of one’s voice, loud vehe 
ment outery, vociferation. 

1629 Gautr Pract. The. 239 The Rancour and Bawling* 
of Fiends and Wretches. 1722 WotLaston Relig. Nat. ix 
208 Propagating. .senseless opinions with bawiing and fury. 
1865 LivincsTONE Zasmébest xix. 366 But talking and bawl- 
ing did not put them out of breath. 

b. attrib, 1882 19th Cent. No. 
bawling stage of beer. 
within bawling distance. 

Bawling (b9'lin), pp/. a. [f. Bawn v. + 1NG2.] 

+1. Of dogs, etc.: Howling, yelping; spec. in 
Hunting, giving tongue too loudly (ef pree.). Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr, Acad.u. 510 A barking and 
bawling dogge. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681 228 Small 
bawling Curs are the surest Watchers. ; ; 

2. Shouting at the top of one’s voice; making 
loud noise or outery, vociferating. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks. (1621) 830 Their barbarous 
bawling instruments. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. tl. 719 
Nor heard, at bawling Bars, corrupted Law. 1850 Mrs. 
Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi. 286, 1 have none o’ yer bawl- 
ing, praying, singing niggers on my place. 

awm(e, obs. form of BALM. 

Bawn (b9n). Also 6 baon, banne, 7-S baune, 
9 bane. [ad. Ir. ddbhun (O'Clery), of unknown 
derivation. ] ; . 

1. A fortified enelosure, cnecinte, or circumvalla- 
tion; the fortified court or outwork of a castle. 

1537 St. Papers Ten. VIII, 11. 441 Our Englishe men as- 
sauted the diges and baon of the castell. 1586 J. Hooner 


749 They were in the 
1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 190/2 To row 


BAWREL. 


Girald. Irel.in Holinsh, 1. 167/1 This castell ..and the 
bannes about it. 1596 Spenser State /red. 502b, These .. 
square bawns which you see so strongly trenched and 
thrown up. 1736 Carte Ormonde 11. 6 Defects in the 
walls of the outward Bawne .. rendered it assaultable. de 
Hatiam Const, Hist, 111. 506 in M. §& Q. 1850 Ser. 1.1. 440/1 
Those who received 2000 acres were bound.. to build a 
castle and bawn or strong court yard; the second class.. to 
build astone house with a bawn; the third class a bawn only. 
2. A cattlefold. a 
1850 WV. & Q. Ser. 1. I]. 60/2 The word dawx or bane. .is still 
applied in the south of Ireland to the .. place for milking the 
cows of a farm .. Before the practice of housing cattle be- 
came general, every country gentleman’s house had its 
bawn. 1882 Whitehall Rez. No. 21. 6/1 A large castle 
.. with a bawn attached to preserve their cattle at night. 
Bawne, variant of BALNE. Oés., bath. 
+Baw'rel, baw'ret. Oés. [Of unknown origin; 
some compare It. ‘ éar/etia a tree falcon, a hobby’ ; 
the Corpus Gloss. has ‘ dariz/us reagufinc,’ some 
kind of finch. Cf. also BAWTERE.] 
According to 18th c. dictionaries, the female and 
male respectively of a kind of hawk ; see quot. 
1706 PHituips, Sazwrel, a kind Hawk, that for Size and 
Shape, is somewhat like the Lanner, but has a longer Body 
and Sails. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Hawk, [The} 
Bawrel [has] her Bawret. 1755 in JoHNson, and mod. dicts. 
Bawshere, obs. form of BEAU SIRE. 
Bawsint, bawson, -stone, var. BAUSON,-OND. 
+ Baw'tere. Os. rare—', [? an error for 
vawtere, VULTURE; or by transposition of letters 
for BawReET.] (See quot.) 
1486 Bk, St. Albans Diijb, Theys haukes belong to an 
Emproure..an Egle, a Bawtere, a Melowne. ; 
Bawty, -tie (bo'ti). Sc. [cf. F. daud white 
hound (Cotgr. s.v. Soud//ard).] Scotch titular 
name for a dog, esp. a large one; also for a hare. 
€1536 Lynpesay (¢2¢Ze) Complaint.. of the Kingis auld 
Hound callit Bagsche, directit to Bawte, the Kingis best 
belouit Dog. /ézd. 21 For Bawte now.. lyis on the kingis 
nycht goun. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. u. ii. Poenzs (1844) 
60 The devil’s.. Appearing sometimes like a_black-horned 
cow, Aft-times like bawty. Sc. Proverb}, Bourd not wi’ 
bawtie lest he bite you. 


+ Baw'-waw’. Oés. [imitative of the sound; 
cf. BaucH and Bow-wow.] 
l. The barking of a dog. 


1576 LamaarvEe Peraméd. Kent, (1826) 233 A Dogs barking 

that soundeth nothing els—but Baw waw waw. 
. An exclamation of contempt. 

1599 Nase Lent. Stnffe 59 Bawwaw, quoth Bagshaw. 
2c 1600 Distr. Eniperor v.iii.tn Old Pl.(1884) 111.247 Baw, 
waw, waw ! Sir, trouble not your selfe. 

b, adtrzb, quasi-ad7. Vainly or contemptibly noisy. 

1570 Levins Jfaxif. 45 Bawwawe spoken of one, that 
talketh to no purpose. 1583 STanyHURST -Z7e7s 1v. (Arb.) 
108 Ne on baw-vaw tromperye descant. 


+ Bawze, v. Obs. rare—'. [Of doubtful origin 
and use. Hardly likely to be related to Du. 
bassen to bark (pret. ézes in MDu.), considered by 
Franck to be a modern onomatopeeia, as it is 
found in no other Teut. lang.] To exclaim, shout. 


1677 LittLteton Lat, Dict., To bawze, exclamare, into- 
ware. 


+ Baxter. Ods. or dial. Forms: 1 becestre, 
-istre, -ystre, 2-3 bakestre, 4-5 bakestir, bac- 
stare, 5 baxstere, backstare, 6-7 backster, bax- 
ster, 7 bakster, 5~ baxter. [OE. dacestre, fem. of 
bacere, {.dacan to BAKE: see -STER. A true femininé 
in origin, and used of womenas late as 16thc.; but 
already in OE. used also of men (see Gev. xl. 1, 
of a eunuch), and in ME. used of both sexes, as 
the Vocabularies expressly show; in later use only 
masculine, being the regular northern, and esp. Sc., 
equivalent of éaker, in which use it still lingers 
dialectally. In 16thc, a new feminine BacksTR-ESS 
was formed upon it; cf. songstress, seamstress.] 
A baker: a. applied to women. 

1390 Zest, Ebor. (1836) 1.143 Lego Matilde bakestir j. goune. 
€1425 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 194 Hic [?hec] pandoxatrix, 
bacstare. ©1450 /did. 215 Hec pistrix, a baxter. a1s50 
ha ad in Four Old Plays (1848) 81 The backster of 
Balockburye with her baking pele. 

b. without distinction of sex. Apparently not 
used in southern English after 1400. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gen. xl, 1,2 Twegen afyryde men.. Egypta 
cynges byrle and his ba:cistre .. his byrlas ober his bazces- 
tran. c¢411s5e Gloss. in Wright Voc. 93 Pistor, bakestre. 
1377 Lanct. ?. PZ, B. Prol. 218 Baxsteres & brewesteres, 
and bocheres manye. 1460 Carcr. Chron. 55 Plauctus .. 
was compelled for to dwel with a baxter. ¢1g§g0 J. Bat- 
Four Practicks (1754) 15 ‘The Baxter, for his fie, fiue pundis. 
1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 206/1 Mr. Robert Bartleman, baxter. 
1818 Scott //rt. Midi. vi, note, One in appearance a baxter, 
zea baker's lad, handed her out of her chair, 

Baxterian (baksti~riin), a. and sé. [f. Baxter 
+-1An.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Richard 
Paxter, the eminent Puritan divine, or his doc- 
trines. B. sé. One who holds Baxter's tenets. 
Baxte‘rianism, [Baxter's doctrines, one special 
point of which was the amalgamation of the 
Arminian doctrine of free grace with the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election. 

1835 in /enty Cycl. VV. 62/1. 1839 Sir J. Steruen ccd, 
Biogr, 44 Baxter was opposed to every sect, and belonged 
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Baxtone, dial. form of BAKESTONE. 

Bay (b21), sb; also 4-7 baye, baie. 
baie (=Pr. daga) :—L. baca berry. 

In OE. éegéeam occurs in the OE. Gospels, and in a glos- 
sary of the rrth c. (Wiilcker /450) as a rendering of sdra- 
vtus; the glossarist adds that 7zdra is a name for ‘berries’ 
generally, whence deg appears to be=berry. In the r1the. 
it might perhaps already be adopted from Fr.; but the 
Corpus Glossary of the 8th c. (Wiilcker /8) has also ‘ bac- 
cinia (=vaccinia) deger’ which suggests that this (elsewhere 
éegir)might be an archaic piural cf an original -zs, -os stem, 
and that deg was a native word. Its ME. repr. would be 
bey, ay ; but the extant day appears to be from French.] 

+1. A berry, a small fruit, esp. used of that of 
the laurel or bay-tree; see 2. Ods. 

1398 TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvit. xlviii, The frute of 
lauri tre ben clepid baies. 1483 Cath. Angl.17 Bay; bacca, 
est fructus lauri & oliue. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 452 The 
Baies or berries that it [the roiall Lawrel] beareth are nothing 
sharp biting..in tast. 1616 Suret. & Markku. Countr. 
Farm 290 The bayes, or berries of myrtle-tree. 166 
Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 245 Drunk with the Oile of 
Bayes in black Wine. 1866 Treas. Bot. 664 From thefruit 
is expressed a butter-like substance known as oil of Bays. 

+b. A small ball, a globule. Ods. rare. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 198 Take a bay of gootes 
dounge, And with a nal .. make it holowe. ; 

2. Short for Bay-tree or Bay Laurel, English 
name of the Laurus nobilis (called also Sweet Bay), 
a fine tree, with deep-green leaves and a pro- 
fusion of dark-purple berries; also applied to 
other laurels (e.g. the Red Bay of S. America), 
and in America to A/agiolia glauca (White Bay). 

a. 1530 Patscr. 914/3 The bay tre, /azrier. 1535 Co- 
VERDALE P%. xxxvil. 35, I my self haue sene the vngodly .. 
florishinge likea grene baye tre. 1684 1. MATHER Remark, 
Provid. \v. 93 Philosophers told him the lightning could not 
hurt the bay-tree. 1866 Treas. Bot. 664/1 The Bay Laurel 
is a native of the south of Europe. 

b. 1557 Tottell’s AZisc. (Arb.) 264 When other frutes and 
flowersdecay, The bay yet growes full grene. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 262 The true Bay is known by its 
lance-shaped, veiny evergreen leaves. 1855 KuincsLEY 
Heroes u. iy. Slopes of oak .. arbutus, and fragrant bay. 

e. (Cf. Bay 6.2 4.) 

3. Usually in f/7. Leaves or sprigs of this tree, 
esp. as woven into a wreath or garland to reward 
a conqueror or poet ; hence fig. the fame and re- 
pute attained by these. 

1564 Hawarp £utropins vu. 75 When he had subdued 
the Sarmatianes, he ware but a garland of baies only. ¢ 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon iv. 64 A poet’s garland made of bays. 
1647 Churchw. Acc. St. Margaret's Westm. (Nichols 1797) 
53 Rosemarie and baies, that was stuck about the Church 
at Christmas. 1656 CowLey JZisc. (1669) 8 The gain of 
Civil wars will not allow Bay to the Conquerors Brow. 1730 
Tuomson Autumn 666 For virtuous Young and thee they 
twine the bay. a@1764 Lioyp Author's Afol. Poet. Wks. 
1774 I. 7,1 seek to blast no scholar’s bays. 

4. Comb. and Attrib.: a. attrib., as day-bow 
(=bough), -branch, -leaf, -tree (see 2 b), -wood; 
b. instrnmental and similative, as day-crowned, 
-leaved. Also bay-cherry, the Cherry - laurel 
(Cerasus Laurocerasus) 3 bay-rum, an aromatic 
liquid, used by perfumers, obtained by distilling 
Tum in which bay-leaves have been steeped. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ti. 157 They doe not 
set lights and *bay bowes at their dores. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cat, Apr. 104 Bene they not *Bay branches, which 
they doe beare? 1665-76 Ray Flora 14 The *Bay-Cherry 
is a stately evergreen tree. 1638-48 G. Daniet £clog. iv. Song 
3 Wouldst thow still *Bay-crowned Sitt? 1636 Heatey 
Theophrast. 59 Bearing a *bay leafe in his mouth. 1855 
Browninc Protus Poet. Wks. I. 297 Half-emperors and quar- 
ter-emperors, Each with his “bay-leaf fillet. 1883 Harfer's 
Mag. Jan. 199 Pepper-woods, whose leaves smell of “bay- 
Tum. 

Bay (ba), sé.2; also 5-7 baye. fa. F. daze :— 
late L. éaza, in Isidore, c 640. (Isidore illustrates his 
derivation of fortes from portare by the analogy 
of data from dazulare. He does not consider daza 
a modern word ; but says it made its genitive in 
-as, like familia. It may thus be an old word in 
popular Latin.) The meaning of the Fr. word 
(which the Eng. follows) may have been modified 
by confusion with dace, dee, on 1. type *badéta an 
opening (see Bay 50.3). The two have certainly 
been associated in English; see esp. 2-4, where 
the senses of recess and projection appear. 

Derivation from dadare, to be open (see Bay sé.3) is dis- 
proved by It. daa, unless this is borrowed from some other 
Romanic language, as Sp. or Fr.} 

1. An indentation of the sea into the land with 
a wide opening. 

1385 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 57 In that grete mouthe 
and baye, beth ilondes Calchos, Patmos, and others. 1436 
Pol. Poems 11. (1859) 186 Ffor they have havenesse grete 
and godely bayes Sure, wyde, and depe. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. 
V.u. vi. 15 The skarfed barke puts from her natiue bay. 
1600 — A. Y. Z. iv. i. 211 My affection hath an vnknowne 
bottome, like the Bay of Portugall. 1685 R. Burton Eng. 
Emp. Amer. ii. 54 A fair Sandy Bay or Beach, which the 
Sea washeth on one side. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. 50 We 
inight happen into some BayorGulph. 1875 Mackay AZod. 


Geog. 24 Bay of Biscay, noted for its heavy seas and dangerous 
navigation. 


[an OF. 


Jig. 1601 Cornwaccyes /'ss. xix, Yet did I once touchat the 
1633 G. Hexsert Sunday i. in Temple 66 | 


baye of Armes. 


tonone. He can be properly described ouly as a Baxterian. } The couch of tine ; care’s balm and bay. 


BAY. 


+2. An indentation or rounded projection of the 
land into the sea. Ods. 

[Perhaps a distinct word, f. Bey v. to bend ; ef. Bayine.] 

1611 CotGr., Surgidoire, a road, gulfe, or bosome, of the 
sea .. sometimes also the opposite, a Promontorie, Cape, or 
Bay of land entering into the sea. : 

3. An indentation, recess in a range of hills, etc. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 9 The hills.. 
stand out generally well-defined by bays and vales, which run 
in about their bases. 2 : 

4. (in U.S): a. An arm ofa prairie extending 
into, and partly surrounded by, woods. b. A 
piece of low, marshy ground producing large 
numbers of Bay-trees. Bartlett Dict. Amer. 1848. 
(The latter ought prob. to come under Bay sé.1) 

1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 601/1 Swamps and ‘ bay’ (the 
word applied in Florida to slough and water-grass meadows', 

5. Comé., mostly attrib., as bay-head, -maz, -side. 
Also bay-duck, dial. (east English) name of the 
Sheldrake (Tadorna vulpanser); bay-floe, -ice, 
new-formed ice, such as first appears in sheltered 
water; Bay-state, popular name in U.S. for the 
State of Massachusetts, originally the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

1856 Kank Arct, Exp, 1. xxvi. 342 The big *bay-floe. 
1853 — Grinnell Exp. xv. (1856) 109 The ‘ young,’ or as it is 
called by the whalers, the ‘*bay ice.’ 1779 Aust. Eur. in 
Ann. Reg. (1781) 211/2 The *Bay-men on the Musquito and 
bay of Honduras shores. 1883 Burton & CAMERON Gold 
Coast 1. i. 16 The shallow brown waters of the * Bayside. 
1856 LoweLL. Biglow P. 37, I love our own *Bay-State. 

Bay (béi), 54.3 Forms: 6 baie, 6-7 baye, 4- 
bay. f[a. F. date, OF. bade (L. type badata), f. 
bayer, OF. baer, béer to gape, stand open=Pr. and 
It. dadare, as to which see Diez. See prec.] 

1, An opening in a wall; esp. the space between 
two columns. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1392 Heje houses withinne 
pe halle to hit med, So brod bilde in a bay, pat blonkes 
mo3t renne. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 940, O Thow rede Marz 
.. [hatin the trende baye hase made thy trone. 1849 FREE- 
MAN Archit. 371 The division into bays by a marked vertical 
line seems everywhere rigidly preserved. 1870 F, Witson 
Ch, Lindisf. 102 The last two bays of the nave... are un- 
occupied. 1884 Alanch, W. Times 11 Oct. 5/6 The replacing 
of the tracery of the cloisters .. proceeding bay by bay. 

2. ‘The division of a barn or other building, 
generally from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth,’ 
Gwilt. (See the dialect Glossaries.) Applied to 
a house, it appears to be the space lying under 
one gable, or included between two party-walls. 

1557 Richmond Wills (1853) 101 1j bayes of rye, bye est. 
xxxgu, xv6, 1577 Hoxtns, Chron, III. 1198/2 Two and fortie 
baies of houses, 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for A. u. i. 255 Ile rent 
the fairest house in it after three pence a Bay. 1616 Surry. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 18 One of the sides of your Barne, 
all along for the space of three Bayes, shall serue to put 
your Rie and Wheat in. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict, Bay, a 
rural Word used to signify the Bigness of a Barn; for if a 
Barn consists of a Floor and two Heads, wherein they lay 
Corn, they say a barn of two Bays. 1759 Ann. Reg. ery A 
Ten bay of Buildings. 

3. Applications of the idea of ‘recess’: e.g. 
horse-bay, the stall for a horse; sick-bay, part 
of the fore-part of a ship’s main-deck, used as a 
hospital. 

1582 H tls §& Juv. N.C. (1860) 11. 47 ij swalles for a horse 
baye 8d. 1851 Art, Frul. Jhist, Gt. Exhib. 20/1 The 
crowding of the bays of the galleries. 1863 A/an-of-War 
in Cornh, Mag. Feb., Their ‘sick-bay’ probably does not 
differ from any hospital ward. 1867 SmytH Sazdor’s HW ord- 
bk., Bay, the fore part of a ship between decks before 
the bitts. 1885 PadZ AfallG. 31 Mar. 6/1 The ‘bays’ be- 
tween the gun stations.. afford shelter to the gunners. 

4. Applications of ‘intervening space,’ usually 
receding, as éay in plastering, of joists, of roofing. 

1823 P. Nicootson Pract, Build. 384 Bay, a strip or rib of 
plaster between screeds, for regulating the floating rule. 
1842 Gwitt Archit. (1875) 1193 Bay of joists, the joisting 
between two binding joists, or between two girders, when 
binding joists are not used. Bay of roofing, the small 
rafters and their supporting purlins between two principal 
rafters. 

5. An internal recess formed by causing a wall 
to project outwardly beyond the general line, for 
the reception of a window or other feature. 

1428—1741 [see Bay-winpow}]. 1805 Repton Landsc. Gard. 
178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre windows, 
and now bow windows. 1855 MerivaLte Rom, Enzp. (1865) 
VI. xlvili. 60 Projecting the bay of the tribune from the flat 
wall of the basilica, 1877 E. Watrorp Our Gt. Fam. 1. 
76 A substantial brick house, the front diversified by two 
bays. 

Bay (bé!), st.4; also 4 baie, 5 baye. [Two 
different words seem to be here ineatricably con- 
fused. Originally, the phrase to Aold at bay seems 
ad. OF, tenzr a bay (Godefroy) =It. tenere a bada, 
where day, dada, means the state of suspense, ex- 
pectation, or unfulfilled desire, indicated by the 
open mouth (late L. éadare to open the mouth) ; 
but 40 stand at bay, be brought to bay, correspond to 
mod.F. ére aux abois, meaning to be at close 
quarters with the barking dogs, and day is here 
aphetically formed from ABay, a, OF. aéaz barking. 

“See Bay v1 In the phrase a/ a day, some early 


| quotations may read af aday.] 
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BAY. 


I. Barking or baying. 

1. The deep prolonged barking of a dog when 
pursuing or attacking. 

1530 PatsGr. 196/z2 Bay of houndes, aboyement ce chiens, 
1588 Suaxs., 77¢. A. 11. ii. 3 Vncouple heere, and let vs 
make a bay, And wake the Emperour. 1784 Cowrrr Task 
1,230 The bay of curs. 1810 Scott Ladyof L, 1. i, The deep- 
mouthed bloodhounds' heavy bay. 19 C. Brontit Shirley 
xv, 230 Formidable-looking dogs. . all bristle and bay. 

2. esp. The chorus of barking raised by hounds 
in immediate conflict with a hunted animal; 
hence, the final encounter between hounds and the 
prey they have chased. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 200 Of liouns chas, of beore baityng, And 
bay of bor. «@ 1400 Cov, Myst. 180 Tyl a beggere blede be 
bestys baye, 1575 Turnerv. Venere 125 ‘Phat there are 
Bayes in the water and bayes on the lande. 1876 WuytTe- 
Metvitte Katerfetto xxiii.261 Soon would burst on his ear 
that loud and welcome chorus called the ‘ bay.’ 
+b. ¢ransf. applied to the singing of birds. Ods. 

1513 Doucias s£ne?s xu. Prol. 232 Dame naturis men- 
stralis.. Vhayr blyssfull bay entonyng euery art. 

II. Most commonly, and oftcn figuratively, in 
hunting phrases relating to the position of a hunted 
animal when, unable to flee farther, tt turns, faces 
the houttds, and defends itself at close quarters. 

3. Of the position of the hunted animal: Zo 
stand, be (abide obs.) at bay, turn to bay; and of 
the relative action of the hounds: 7o hold or have 
at bay, bring or drive to bay, make a bay at (obs.) 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. 245 He stod at a bay, And werd him 
while that he nay, ¢1350 Wr/t, Paderue 35 He gan to 
berke on pat barn and to baie it hold. 1530 Patser. 586/2 
Vonder stagge is almoste yelden, I here the houndes holde 
hym at a beye, se os les chiens laboyer, or le tenyr a laboy. 
1579 Tomson Cafvin's Sern. Tim. 309/1 He shall be sette 
uppon on all sides, they make a bay at him, they will bite 
him, if it bee possible. 1593 Suaks. Aéick. //, u. ii. 128 To 
rowze his Wrongs, and chase them to the bay. 1611 Corcr., 
s.v. Acculé..the wild Bore, who, brought vnto a bay, sets 
him on his Gamimons, and..is forced to defende himselfe 
against both dogs, and men. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 111. 
535 He stands at Bay against yon knotty Trunk. 1879 
Froupe Cesar xxiv. 422 To fight to the last and die at bay. 
b. fig. In phr. A¢a or fo the bay: at or to close 
quarters; tn great straits, tn distress, at or to 
one’s last extremity. Cf. F. ax adois, 

1596 SreNseR State Jel, 510a, All former purposes were 
blanked, the governor at a bay, and, etc. 1599 ass. Pilger. 
xi, Ah! that I had iny lady at this bay, to kiss and clip 
me till I run away. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 17 Shall God 
haue us at so great a bay as he hath, and shall we wax care- 
lesse. 1682 Daypven Aledat, Epistle, In utter Despair of 
your own Satyr, make me Satyrize myself. Some of you 
have been driven to this Bay already. : 

4. Of the effective actton of the hunted animal ; 
To hotd or keep at (a) bay (the assailing hounds) ; 
to give the bay to (obs.); and (rarely) of the cor- 
responding position of the hounds: 70 de at bay. 

¢ 1532 Lv. Berners //102 (1883) 395 As the wyld bore doth 
kepe a baye agaynst the mastyues and bayynge houndes. 
1§53-87 Foxe A. § AZ. II. 239 Whereat the Chancellor 
was much offended: but Bradford still kept him at the bay. 
1577 FENTON Guicciard. 1. (1599) 35 With his industry... he 
had giuen the bay to his aduersaries, 1592 SHaks. Ven. § 
Ad. 973 She hears the hounds are ata bay. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Georg. 1 620Thy faithful Dogs .. who.. hold at Bay 
The Mountain Robbers. 1711 F. Futter Jed. Gyn. Pref., 
By Riding .. keep Death as it were at a Bay. 1858 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. W11. xiv. 256 The spoils of the church furnished 
the arms by which the Pope.. could be held at bay. 

Bay (b2"), 50.5; also 7 baye. [A word of doubtful 
standing and origin: it may be questioned whether 
senses I and 2 are really connected, and whether 
the word in the Promp. Parv. ts not Bay sé.4, 
but sense 2 does not fall easily under any other 
of the words spelt day. For the etymology, the 
ON. é&dég-r ‘ opposition,’ has been compared, with 
its derived vb. dwgya ‘to push back, hinder’; the 
latter might be the direct source of the related 
Bay v.4, tf we could assume the sb. to have been 
taken from the vb. But if, as seems more likely, 
the vb. is from the sb., the origin of the latter has 
still to be discovered.] 

+1. ‘Obstacle.’ Obs. 

; ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 2x Bay, or withstondynge, obstacu:- 
umn, 

2. An embankment or dam to retain water, or 
divert its course tnto a mill stream, etc. 

158: LamparDe £zren. iv, iv. (1588) 421 If any persons.. 
have bene assembled..to cut downe any houses, Barnes, 
Milles,or Bayes. 1604 Fr. Bacon's Proph. 507 in Hazl. #. 
P. P. IV. 286 The Ducke must have a Bay, the Hawke 
must have a stone, 1607 Cowett /nterfr., Baye..is a 
pond head made vp ofa great heith, tokeep ina great quan- 
titie or store of water, 1632 SueRwoop, Bay of plankes, to 
breake the force of water, sole. 1879 JEFFERIES IWild Life 
S.C. 126 Astrong bay or dam crosses .. (the brook), forcing 
the water into a pond for the cattle. 

Bay (bet), 50.6 Also 7 (in comé.) be-. [short 
for bay-antier, earlier de- or des-antlier, f. OF. bes 
twice, second, secondary + ANTLER.] The second 
branch of a stag’s horn, formerly also called the 
sur-antlier, betng next above the ‘antler’ proper, 
or (as it is now called) brow-antler. 

(1611 Cotcr , Surandorlifer, the beankler or second branch 
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of a Deere’s head.] 1863 Kincstey H/ater- Baud, ii. 67 Vou 
may... know .. what his rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
bay, tray, and points. 1884 Jurrertes ANect Deer iv. 69 
‘This is a full horn; brow, bay, tray, and three on top, or 
six points a side. /éé¢. 71 The ancient terms ..next the 
bez-antlier, now tlie bay. . 

+ Bay (bz), 56.7 Obs. cxc. Hist, Also 7 baye. 
[a. F. daze, or its Du. repr. daai, f. F. bat, bate, the 
colour Bay: see Barze.] ; 

1. Baize ; originally a fabric of a finer and lighter 
texturc than now, the manufacture of which was 
introduced into England in the 16th. by fugitives 
from France and the Netherlands. Usually tn the 
pl., whence the modern corruption Batze, q.v. 

1s8x Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 1 Pennestones, Bays, Cottons, 
Hose-Yarn.. and other Things. 1648 in Rushw. /7és¢, 
Coll.iv. U1. 1152 In making of Bays and Says. 1660 sict 12 
Chas. [1, xxii, None shall weave in Colchester any bay 
known by the names of four-and-/ifties, si-vties.. but within 
two days after weaving shall carry it to the Dutch Bay 
IIall to be viewed. 1713 Guardian No, 129 (1756) HI. 344 
Colchester bays, Ixeter serges. 1727-5x CuamBers Cycl., 
Bay is also a sort of woollen stuff, inade chiefly in Colchester, 
where there is a hall, called the Dutch Bay-hall. 

2. Comb., as bay-maker, -making, -market, -trade, 
-yarn ; bay-hall, a hall in Colchester used as an 
exchange by traders in this commodity. 

1684 Loud. Gaz. No, 1988/3 Whe Moot- Hall and Bay-Hall 
hung with the same. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4501/4 Zacheus 
Skingsley of Colchester ., Baymaker. 1753 Scots Alag. 
Nov. 538/1 Woollen or bay yarn. 1858 Peopte's List. Gt. 
Brit. 104 The Protestants. .fled many to this country bring- 
ing with thein the art of Bay and say making. 

Bay, »/.3 (Of uncertain origin and sense: cf. 
BrEck.] 

1593 PeeLe Edward / 381 (D.) Friar, lam at beck and bay, 
And at thy commandment to sing and say. 

Bay (bé'), z.! (and sd.) Also 5-6 baye, 6-7 baie. 
[a. F. da? bay-coloured :—L. dadius, mentioned by 
Varro in a list of colours appropriate to horses.] 

1. A reddish brown colour ; a. generally uscd of 
horses, and taken to include various shades. Hence 
qualified as bright-bay, light-bay, blood-bay, golden- 
bay. 

©1374 Cuaucer Troyfus 1, 1072 His stede bay. 1420 £. £. 
IV ills (1882) 53 A bay hors pat was Gerards my son. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 462 An stedes baye brown. 1551 T. Witsox 
Logtke 79 All horses bee not of one colour, but. .some baye, 
some daple. 1622 Peacuam Compl. Gentl, 1. xxiv. (1634) 85 
A Bay or a Chesnut Colour, of all others it is most to be 
commended in Horses. 1671 Loud. Gaz. No. 636/4 Stoln.. 
a Bay Ball Nag. 1715 Appison Drimmer v, i. conci., I 
have a horse..a bay gelding. 1823 Lockuarr Vow of 
Reduan xi. in Sp. Balt,, He spurred his bright bay mare. 
1860 J. Brown Hore Subs., Aly Father's Alem., His little 
blood bay horse. , 

b. rarely used otherwise. 

1653 Urquuart Radelais t. xii. (1694) 1. 45 He made him 
also change his colour of Hair ..from Bay, Brown, to Sorrel 
.. gingioline, 1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley 1. v. 143 Mrs. 
Tymmons had been a blonde, and consequently had sub- 
sided into a bay wig. 

2. as sb., etlipt. for ‘bay horse.’ 

1535 STEWART Cro. Scot. 11. 187 Occa .. Vpoun ane bay 
out of the feild him bair. ?a@1600 Came you not fr. N. in 
Furniv, Percy Folio 1,253 Met yee not my true loue ryding 
ona bony bay. 1774 J. Bryant M/ythot. 1. 327 The horse 
was of a Palm colour, which is a bright red. We call such 
horses hays. 1781 Cowrer Retirent, 392 Lolls at his ease 
behind four handsome bays. 1884 77zmes 27 Feb. 7/6 The 
compact, black-legged bays of Essex. 

3. Comb., as bay-brown, bay-coloured. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Vayo, baye coloured. 1616 
Sure. & Markku. Countr. Farm 675 The baie coloured 
ones haue the second place for goodnesse. 1852 T. Harris 
Insects New Eng. 85 (An insect) of a light bay-brown color, 
with the head and antennz darker. 

Bay (b21), v.1 Also 5-6 baye. [Partly a.OF. 

baye-r, more frequently occurring in the deriv. 
abayer (see Littré s.v. aboyer; cf. It. bajare, abba- 
Jare to bark) of uncertain origin; but influenced 
in later Eng. use by Bay sd.4, tn phrases ‘at bay, 
to bay,’ so that the two notions were even more 
tnextrtcably blended than in the sb. 
, (Diez's reference of abayer to L. *ad-banbare ‘to bark at’ 
is now rejected; recently it has been proposed to connect it 
with daddre, in which case both words would ultimately be 
from the same source.) y 

1, To bark, properly applied to the deep voice 
of a large dog, as a hound or mastiff. Const. ov, 
at (with tndtrect passive ‘to be bayed at’). 

61340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant, 1132 Braches bayed berfore & 
breme noyse maked. 1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥E viij, They. 
houndes all Bayen and cryen. 1530 Patscr. $42/2 This 
hounde bayeth at somwhat: ce chien aboye a quelque choses 
1596 Spenser F. QO. 1. v. 30 The wakefull dogs did never 
cease to bay. @1771 Gray Poems (1775) 50 Hoarse he bays 
with hideous din. 1805 Scott Lasé. A/instr. 1. vi, They 
watch to hear the blood hound bayinz. 

+ b. (said of other animals.) Ods. 

c14g§0 Hottaxn //oxudat, Sum bird will bay at my beke, 
and sum will me byte. es 

2. fig. Applied (depreciatively) to the noise of 
human assailants. 

1399 Lanci. Aich. Redetess 1. 235 And alle pe berdles 
burnes bayed on him euere. 1583 Stunpes Anat, Abus. 
Pref. 18 Zoilvs crew, Who'le dayly at thee bay. 1606 Suaxs, 
Lr. §& Cr, 1. iii. 99 What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

3. trans. To bark at, to assail with barking. 
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©1420 Avow, Arth. vii, The raches comun reuynyng him 
hy And hiyet him fulle boldely, 1596 Dkavton Leg. in, 
669 Some againe did bay me, ie hungrie Wolves at Pav. 
sengers doc howle. 1601 Suaks. Jud. C. ww. tii. 27, | had 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon, Than such a Roman. 
¢x800 K. Wits Clift Gr. 166 The deep-mouth’d mastiff 
bays the troubled night. 1866 Towrits Vene?. Life (1883) 
I.iv. 75 Sleepless youths who there mielodiously bayed the 
moon in chorus. 

b. fig. of persons. 

1796-7 CoLeripce /’oems (1862) 34 Though superstition 
and her wolfish brood Bay his mild radiance, 1839 Haitty 
Festus v. (1848) 36 Millions .. bay a mind Which drives the 
darkness out of them, like hounds. : 

4. To give forth, utter, or express by baytng. 

1591 Srenser Virg. Guat xliv, Cerberus, whose many 
mouthes doo bay And barke out Hames, 1856 Kane Arct. 
Ex. 1. xxii. 279 These faithful servants generally bayed 
their full-mouth welcome from afar off. 

5. To pursue with barking like a pack of hounds ; 
to drive to bay with barking. 

1590 Suaxs, Aids, N. i. i. 118 In a wood of Creete they 
bayed the Beare With hounds of Sparta. 1597 — 2 /fen. 
/V,1. iti. 80 He leaves his backe vnarm’'d, the French, and 
Welch Baying him at the heeles. 166x Hickertnciii. 
Jamaica 17 “Vhe whole Herd making homewards so soon 
as ever the Doggs do Bay them. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat, 
vii. (1879'136 The jaguar is killed by the aid of dogs baying 
and driving him up a tree. 

6. To bring to bay, hold at bay. 
of barking disappcars.) 

1575 Turserv. Bk. Vencrie 239 We tree and baye both 
Martern and wild Catte. 1601 Siaks. Ful. C.1v.i.49 We 
are at the stake, And bayed about with many Enemies. 
1713 Guardian No. 125 (1756) 11. 164 He taught to turn the 
hare, to bay the deer. 1795 SoutHry Joan of Arc vi. 95 
Vhe men of Orleans, Long by their foemen bay'd. 

Bay (bé!), v.2 [A later deriv. of the sb. in the 
expression ‘at bay,’ due to the ambiguity with 
which that was said both of the pursucd and of 
the pursuing animal: see Bay 56.4] 

1. zutr. To tum to bay, stand at bay. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Rich. 11, civ, They knew Hee 

3ay’d to their Destruction. 1774 Gotposm. Nad. //rst. (1862) 
I. 1. v. 325 When a stag turns his head against the hounds, 
he is said to bay. ; 

2. trans. To stand at bay against. rare. 

1848 G. Ruxton in Slackw. May. LX HI. 719 Baying his 
enemies like the hunted deer. 

+ Bay, v.32 Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. baye-r, bie-r 
to gape, seek with open mouth :—late L. dadizre to 
gape, be open.) Yo seek with open mouth, as the 
young of animals for the dugs. 

1580 Hottysanp Z7reas. Fr. Tong., Bayer a la mamelle, 
to seeke or baye for the dugge. _ 

Bay (be), vt [Immediately connected with 
Bay 56.5, but whether as its source or dertvative 
does not appear; the lattcr is more likely. Sup- 
posing the vb. to be the source, tt has been con- 
jecturally derived from ON. éxg7an ‘to push back, 
hinder’; itt might also be referred to ‘hold at bay’ 
in some of its uses (see Bay 54,4); or even to 
Bay sd.2 or 3in some of their applications.) ¢ravs. 
To obstruct, dam (water): often with 2, back. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. il. (1641) 18/2 He, whose 
pow'rfull hand Bay’d-up the Red-Sea with a double Wall. 
1635 CARPENTER Geog. Def, nu. x. 177 By baying vp the 
Riuers into certaine Artificiall Channells. 1883 Sir A. Hos- 
nousE Law Ref, 1X. Appeal 177 The defendants’ barrier has 
been found to bay back the water to a maximum depth of 
twenty-two inches. 

+ Bay(e, v.5 Obs. vare-'. [app. a pseudo- 
archaism ; cf. the similar use of EMBAY tn saine 
work I. vii. 3.) ?To bathc, tmmerse. 

1596 Spenser /.(.1. vii. 3 He.. bayes His sweatie fore. 
head in the breathing wind, 

| Bayadére (bayadérr, -die1). Also 6 ballia- 
dera, 3 balliadere, 9 bayadeer. ([F. dayadere, 
ad. Pg. bailadeira female dancer; cf. bailar to 
dance. The earlicr forms were taken directly from 
the Portugucse.] A Hlindoo dancing girl: the 
French name, occastonally used by English writers. 

1598 W. Puittirs Linschoten's / rav. 74: V.) The heathen- 
ish whore called Balliadera, whois a dancer. 1794 F.. Moor 
Narrat, Little's Det. 356\V.) The name of balliadere, we 
never heard applied to the dancing girls, 1826 Hesrk 
Journ. India (1828) 11. xxviil. 232 The southern Bayadére. 
who differ considerably from thenach girls of northern India. 
1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 62/2 The little arts and manners which 
form the accomplished bayadeer. 

Bayard (bétdud), 2. and sd.1 arch. Forms: 
4-7 bayard, 5 beyard, 5-7 bayarde, 6 bayart, 
baierd, baiarde, 6-; baiard, bayerd. fa. OF. 
baiard,-art, bayard bay-colourcd, f.bai: sce Bay a. 
and -aRD.] 


1. Bay coloured ; aéso/. a bay horse. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chrow. 272 Sir dward .. Opon his steds 
bayard first he wan bedike. 1464 MZann. 4 [HM ouseh. Fap. 
184, I bowete of Roberd Bernard the Konstabelschepe of 
Lramborou, and he ad of me ther fure my bayard Krescuer. 
1623 Mixsnev Sp. Gram. 6, Bays, which is vsed in good 
authors for Bay coloured or Bayard. 1868 1). Ivans 4 Bhs. 
Wales 1. 520 Saddle thou the bayard with the long bound. 

2. Proper name of the bright-bay-coloured magic 
steed given by Charlemagne to Renaud (or Rinaldo , 
one of the four sons of A:mon, famous in media-val 
romance; whence a. Fonnerly used as a kind of 
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mock-heroic allusive name for any horse ; cf. the 
occasional use of Rosixanie, Bucephalus, Pegasus. 

¢1374 Cuauctr Troylus 1. 218 As proud Bayard gynnyth 
for to skippe Out of the wey. ¢1400 Bevyz 3184 A man to 
seruesabill Ledith offt beyard from his own stabill. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Four Sonnes Aynton i. (1884) 31 Thenne mounted 
Reynawde on horsebacke vpon Bayarde. 1575 CHURCH- 
YARD Chipfes(1817 147 But he that holdes. .the horses rain, 
When steede bolts out, calles bayard back again. 

b. Bayard’s bun: a kind of bread given to horses. 
Bayard of ten toes: the human feet, ‘shanks’ mare, 


nag, or pony’; also cailed horse of len toes. 

¢1520 SKELTON Agst. Comely Coystrowne 8 A swete sugar 
loaf and sowre bayardys bun. 1616 Breton Good § Badde 
35 The walke of the wofull and his Horse, Bayard of ten-toes. 

e. Alluded to in many phrases and proverbial 
sayings, the origin of which was in later times 
forgotten, and ‘ Bayard’ taken as the type of blind- 
ness or blind recklessness. 

c1325 EZ. £. Allit. P. B. 886 Pay blustered as blynde as 
bayard watz euer. 1393 Gower Couf III. 44 But as Bayard 
the blinde stede.. He goth there no man will him bidde. 
1g0r Pol. Poents (1859) II. 53 Thou, as blynde Bayarde, 
berkest at the mone, 1532 More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 
500/1 Bee bolde vpon it lyke blynde bayarde. 1609 BRETON 
Poste w. Packet, Who is so blind as Bold Bayarde. 1625 
Gonsalvio's Sp. Inguis. 168 As blind & yet as bold as Bay- 
ard. ¢ 1630 Jackson Creed wv. iv. Wks. III. 33 As-. boldly 
as blind bayard rusheth into the battle. 1674 N. FairFax 
Bulk & Selv. 157 Bayard must ever be as bold as blind. 

3. Hence: One blind to the light of knowledge, 


who has the self-confidence of ignorance. 

a1sz9g SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1. 123 Bolde bay- 
arde, ye are to blynde. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sermt. Tim. 
65/2 Them that shall walke negligently, and like blinde 
bayardes. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 368 Being a 
bayard, who never had the soul to know, what conversing 
means. @1677 Barrow Serv. (1686) ITI. 487 The bold and 
blind Bayards (who usually out of self-conceit are so ex- 
ceedingly confident of their election and salvation). ; 

+ Bayard, 5.2 Obs. [a. F. bayard, baiart, in 
same sense: cf. BarARDouR.] A kind of hand- 
barrow used for heavy loads ; also fg. 

164z Rocers Naaman 30 When they are laid upon his 
bayard, and when he hath them upon the hip. /did. 35 
Surely he is faine to lay men upon the bayard. 

+Bayardism. O¢s. [f. Bavarp 56.14 -18m.] 
Ignorant presumption. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Mew Gagg 89 Grosse Bayardismes in 
so insolent a Bard. 

+ Bay-ardly, a. Ods. [f. Bavarp s6.1+-Ly1.] 
Bayard-like ; characterized by the blindness and 
self-confidence of ignorance. 

1636 Goopman Wint. Even. Confer. m1. 20 Religion is .. 
not a formal and bayardly round of duties. 1656 Arif, 
Handsom. 143 A blind credulity, a bayardly confidence. 
1659 GauDEN Zears Ch. 118 The bayardly blindness of 
common people .. neither able nor willing to discern. 

+ Bay ardly, edv. Obs. [f. as prec. +-L¥2.] 
Blindly, with blind self-confidence. 

1624 H. Mason Art of Lying iv.67 Some ignorant lesuite : 
(for nofte else can be imagined to be so Bayardly bold). 

Bayberry (béi-be:ri).  [f. Bay 56.1 2.] 

l. The fruit of the bay-tree. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 688 Called in Latine Lauri bacce, in 
English Bay berries. 1747 Geatt, Mag. XVII. 409 Take of 
aniseed. . bay-berries. myrrh. .of each half an ounce. 

2. In U.S., the fruit of the Wax-myrtle (Alyrica 
certfera), and the plaut itself, an American shrub 
that bears a berry covered with a wax-like coating. 
_ 1860 Barttett Dict. Auter.s.v., The berries when boiled 
in water yield a fragrant green wax, known as bayberry 
tallow, used for making candles, etc, 1878 R. THomrson 
Gard, Assist. (Moore) 657/1 Afyrica cerifera, candleberry, 
bay-berry, or wax-myrtle.— Very near the sweet-gale. 

3. In Jamaica, the fruit of the ‘Bayberry Tree,’ 
Eugenia acris, a species of Pimento. 

1756 P. Browne Yanzaica 247 The Bayberry Tree .. The 
berries resemble our cloves, both in form and flavour. 

Bayche, Baye, obs. ff. Bracu, Bo, both. 

+ Bayed, a. Ods.; also 5 bayde. [f. Bay al 
+-ED; orad. L. dadius] Bay-coloured. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, 21 Bayyd, as a horse (v.7. bay), dadius. 
1483 Cath, Axgl. 17 Bayde [with no Latin equivalent). 

+ Bayed, 77.2.2 Obs. [short for Empayen.] 
Surrounded, enclosed. 

1577 Howinsuep Chron. II. 11/1 The territorie baied and 
perclosed within the river, 1583 Staxyvuurst nes 11. 
(Arb.) 74 A plentiful Island ..roundlye bayed.. With My- 
cone, and eke with Giarus, two famosed Islands. 

Bayed (bad), Aff. a3 [f. Bay v4 + -Ep]. 
Dammced. 

@ 1618 SyivesterR Lawe 694 (D.) He smot the sea with his 
dead.liuing rod: The sea obayed, as bay’d. 1879 JEFFERIES 
Wild Life in S.C. 64 It (the brook] swells sufficiently, if 
bayed up properly, to drive a mill. 

Bayed (béid), pf/.a.4 [f. Bay 5b.2+-Ep.] 
Having a bay, formed as a bay or recess. 

21848 Marryat &. Reefer Ixvi. 258 The bayed windows. 
1851 Hecrs Comp, Solzt, vii. (1874) 130 A window, in a bayed 
recess. 

Baygne, bayne, obs. forms of Bain. 

Baying (bein), vbZ. 56.1 [f. Bay vl + -1ne1] 
‘The continued deep barking of a large dog. 

1611 Cotcr., Adsay, a barking, or baying of dogs. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxiv, The baying of the dogs was soon added 
to the chorus. 
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Baying (béi'in), vd. 56.2 [f. Bay a1+-1Ne .J 
The imparting of a bay colour. 

1634 in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) Il. 212 
For baying and colouring the whole number of the oares for 
the row barge. 

Baying (bé'in), Af/. a1 
That bays; deep-barking. 

c1532 Lp. Berners //z02 (1883) 395 The mastyues and 
bayynge houndes. 1791 Cowrer /diad ut. 29 Baying hounds 
Disturb not him. 

+ Bay‘ing, f/. 2.2 Obs. [f. Bay 56.2 or 3; ef. 
Bey v. to bow.] Curving, receding. 

1538 LeLanp Jézz. III. 75 From Bridport to the North 
West Point of the Chisil renning from Portland thither about 
a Mile .. Shore somewhat baying. 2 

Bayish (bé'if), a. rave. [f. Bay a. +-1SH1.] 
Somewhat bay, inclining to bay (in colour). 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3289/4 A Bayish dun Horse. 

Bayl, bayle, bayll, obs. ff. BATL, BALE, BAWEY. 

Baylable, obs. form of BAILABLE q.v. 

|| Bayle, baylo, obs. variants of BaiLo. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3891/2 To go in the Quality of Bayle 
or Ambassador... to the Ottoman Porte. /éid. No. 3903/2 
This Republick’s Baylo or Ambassador .. to the.. Porte. 

Baylet (béilet). [f. Bay 54.2] A little bay. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 426 Headland bold, And silver- 
sanded baylet. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. 11. 265 Off this 
baylet are three rocky islets. 

Bayliary, bayllive, etc.: see BalLirry, Bal- 
LIFF. 

Bayne, -ly, variant of Ba1n, -LY; obs. f. BANE. 

Bayne = both: see Bo. 

Bayness (bé'nés). [f. Bay a.1+-ness.] The 
quality of being bay-coloured. 

1570 Levin AZanip. 90 Also many other that end in zesse, 
derived of adiectiues..as of bay, dayuesse. 1610 MARKHAM 
Masterp. \. xvi. 140 Baynesse turnes to dunnesse. 

Baynyd (Prom. Parv.): see BAINED. 

Bayonet (bé'énet). Also 7 baggonet, 7-8 
bagonet, 8 bagnet; all still invulgaruse. [a. F. 
batonnette, in Cotgr. bayonnette, of uncertain origin. 
Diez, Littré, Scheler, favour the usual derivation 
from the name of the city Bayonne, the weapon 
being supposed to have heen either first made or 
first used there ; the former notion is strengthened 
by a statement of Des Accords (a 1583) that people 
spoke of bayonnettes de Bayonne ‘Bayonne bayo- 
nets,’ as of ‘Toulouse scissors, etc. But it is 
possible that the word may be a dim. of OF. 
bayon, bation ‘ arrow or shaft of a cross-bow,’ from 
which Cotgr. still has dayonnier ‘an old word’ = 
arbalestier : the Sp. bayona sheath, and It. dajo- 
netta ‘little joker’ (a possible appellation for a 
dagger), have also been suggested as the source. 

(See Notes on the Origin and History of the Bayonet ; by 
Mr. Akerman, read to the Soc. of Antiquaries, May 1860.)] 

| 1. A short flat dagger. Oés. 

(1611 Cotcr., Bayounette, a kind of small flat pocket- 
dagger, furnished with kniues; or a great knife to hang at 
the girdle, like a dagger.] 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2742/2 
Skeyns, Baggonets, and all other Arms. 1707 /ézd. No. 
4389/1 (Venice', That no persons.. shall presume to wear 
the Bayonet, or Sword, on pain of being sent to the Gallies. 

2. A stabbing instrument of steel, which may be 
fixed to the muzzle of a musket or rifle: originally 
its handle was inserted in the mouth of the gun, 
but it is row secured by a circular band clasping 
the barrel. See also SwoRD-BAYONET. 

(1672 Cuas. I] Warrant 2 Apr. in Carter Curiosities of 
War (1860) 239 The souldiers of the several troopes aforesaid 
are ..also to have and to carry one bayonet or great knive.] 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4044/3 Our Granadiers, after . . two or 
three Vollies .. put their Bayonets in the Muzzles of their 
Pieces. @1774 Fercusson Letth Races, Poems (1845' 32 
On guns your bagnets thraw. 1817 J.Scott Parts Revisit. 
130 The soldier .. was about to plunge his bayonet into the 
breast of the unfortunate Frenchman, 

b. aést. Military force. 

1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 373 You are obeyed 
solely from respect to the bayonet. 1879 D. Hitt Bryant 
112 He visited Paris, then. .under the rule of the bayonet. 

3. 2. Soldiers armed with bayonets. 

1780 Burke Let. Merlott Wks. 1X. 259 On the demand of 
40,000 Irish bayonets. c1880 Grant //est. /udia I. li, 261/1 
Colonel Pearse’s column .. returned .. reduced from 5000 to 
2000 bayonets. 

4. transf. or fig. a. generally. 

1883 G. ALLEN in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 In wild barley 
the entire inflorescence bristles. , with stiff bayonets. 

b. Afech. A pin which plays in and out of a hole, 
and serves to engage and disengage portions of 
inachinery, a clutch. 

1798 in Speci~ Patent No. 2228 (Sellars’ Spin. Mach.). 
1864 in WEBSTER. _ 

5. Spanish Bayonet: A species of Yucca, a lilia- 
ccous plant, with a crown of linear-lanceolate 
leaves, found in the south of North America. 

1865 Parkman //uguenots vii. (1875) 109 Hacking their 
way through thickets of the Yucca, or Spanish bayonet. 
1882 W. [isnor in //arfer’s Mae. Dec. 47/1 In the door- 
yards are the Mexican aloe and the Spanish bayonet. 

6. attrib, as in bayonel-bell, -charge, -sheath, 
-lhrust, -wound; also bayonet-clutch, a clutch 
with two prongs for cngaging and disengaging 


{f. Bay v.1+-1ne2.] 
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machinery ; bayonet-joint, one in which the two 
parts are so interlocked that they calnot be sepa- 
rated by a simple longitudinal movement. 

181z WELLINGTON in Gurw. Désp. VX. 603 There are in the 
stores at Lisbon Bayonet belts for infantry. 1817 J. Scott 
Paris Revistt.215 Bayonet sheaths, bits of caps, and the 
rags of clothes, covered the ground. 1870 Aug. Afech. 
4 Feb. 501/3 A lens, which is adapted to the apparatus by 
a bayonet-joint. 1877 Bryant Country's Calli, The rifle 
and the bayonet-blade For arms like yours were fitter now. 

Bayonet (béi-cnet), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To stab or pierce with a bayonet. 

c1700 Gentl, Iustruc. 535 (D.), I came not into the world 
to be cannonaded or dagoetted out of it. 1858 BeveripcE 
Hist. Ind. Ill. vu, iil. 85 The Arabs within were bayoneted. 

2. To drive at the point of the bayonet; to 
coerce or compel as by military force. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 325 You send troops to sabre and to 
bayonet us intoa submission. 1863 Comzonwealth (Boston) 
18 Feb. 65 It has been bayoneted up to it by the pressure 
of outside public opinion. 

Bayoneted (bz! due:téd), AA. a. [f. BAYONET 
5b. +-ED.] Armed or provided with a bayonet. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 532 Guarded by a bayonetted 
soldiery against a bludgeoned mob. 1856 OL_mstep S/ave 
States 20 A bright bayonetted firelock. 

Bayoneteer (bél:dnétie1). zonce-wd. [f. Bayo- 
NET sb, + -EER.] A soldier armed with the bayonet. 

1848 THackeray Coruh. to Cairo iv. 33 Knights shout 
their war cries and jovial Irish bayoneteers hurrah. 

Bayoneting (b2-énetin), vd. sé. [f. BaYonet 2. 
+-1NGL] Stabbing with a bayonet. 

1885 Pall Alall G. 10 Feb 10/2 The bayoneting of a sol- 
dier at Woolwich. : 

Bayou (boiz). [Prob. a corruption of Fr. doyau 
gut.] The name given (chiefly in the southern 
States of N. America) to the marshy off-shoots and 
overflowings of lakes and rivers. 

1818 Cossetr Resid. U.S. (1822) 273 Johnson’s Ferry, a 
place where a Bayou (Boyau) of the Wabash is crossed. 
This Bayou is a run out of the main river, round a flat por- 
tion of land. 1847 Loner. Zv. u. iii. 51 How have you no- 
where encountered my Gabriel’s boat on the bayous? 

Bayrn, Bayt, Bayz, etc.: see B.i-. 

Bay-salt (béso:lt), Forms: 5-6 baye-, 7 
bai-, base-, 6- bay-salt. [prob. f. Bay 56.2 

Many explanations have been offered. A derivation from 
Bayonne dates from 1633; but if salt was really imported 
into England from that place, it would seem more probable 
that day-sa/¢ meant ‘salt from the Bay (of Biscay)’; cf. 
‘Cafe wines,’ etc. The conjecture that it means salt pro- 
cured from bays (of the sea) indefinitely, seems less probable, 
for it would have been more obvious, in this case, to say 
‘sea-salt.’ There seems to be no good authority for the 
statement that the Cheshire brine-pools are called days, nor 
would this explain why one kind of salt should bear the 
name of day-sa/t more than another. ] 

Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow evapora- 
tion ; origi:.ally, from sea-water by the sun’s heat. 

1465 Mani. & Househ. Exp. 201 Item, for di. a bz. of baye 
salt ij.d.ob. 1gs9 Wills & Juz. N.C. (1835) 184 In the Salt 
Garner . Halffe a weye of baye salte. 1612 WoopDALL Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 207 Bay or Sea salt, dried meerely from 
salt Sea water by the heat of the Sunne. 1633 C. BuTLeR 
Eng. Gram. Index, Bai Salt, salt of Bayonne in France. 
1654 Gayton Fest. Notes ui. iii. 80 Train oyle, dead wine, 
Base-salt. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4486/3 Her Lading, con- 
sisting of French Bay Salt. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 
I. xix. 456 Great or gross salt was no doubt the larger 
crystals known now as bay salt. 

Baysche, bayse, -ment, obs. f. BASH, -MENT. 

Bay--stone. [? corruption of BASE-sTONE: cf. 
éase tor bay in prec.] A stone laid on the surface 
of the ground as part of the foundation of a slight 
building. 

1845 WitLiams in Frxd. R. Agric. Soc. V1.1. 45 The tenant 
has the right to remove .. any buildings put up by himself 
on ‘bay stones,’ where the buildings do not enter into the 
ground. ; 

Bay‘swater Ca:ptain. s/ang. [f. Bayswater, 
a residential part of London: cf. dry-dand sazlor.] 

1880 Daly News 2/4 Several persons used to frequent the 
club who did not appear to have any ostensible means of 
living, but were known as ‘Spongers’ or ‘ Bayswater Cap- 
tains.’ 

Bayt/(e, obs. form of Bait and BEAT sé.2 

Baythe, var. BAITHE wv. Ods. to grant. 

Bay-window (bé winds). [f. Bay sd.3+ 
Winbow.] ‘A window forming a bay or recess 
in a room, and projecting outwards from the wall, 
either in a rectangular, polygonal, or semicircular 
form; often called a dow-window.’ Parker Concise 
Gloss. Archit. 

1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comp.(1869) 6 In the baye wyn- 
dowe of the chambre. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. 
(1867) 204 All Newgate wyndowes bay wyndowes they bee. 
1601 Suaks. 7wed. N. v. ti. 40 Why it hath bay Windowes 
transparant as baricadoes. 1741 RicHarpson /amie/a (1824) 
I. 233 The old_bay-windows he will have preserved. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. iii. 105 Three stories of bow-window 
(not day-window, which is another thing). ; 

Hence Bay-windowed, having bay-windows. 

1881 Miss Brappon Ash. II. 137 An airy bay-windowed 
drawing room. 1883 AcNes Crane in Lets. //. 481/2 The 
‘bay-windowed’ city of San Francisco. 

Bay wood (béi'wud). Mahogany from the Bay 
of Campeachy and its vicinity. 

1869 Lug, Mech. 24 Dec. 370/2 Drawers of baywood. 
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Bazaar, bazar (bazi-1). Forms: 6 bazaro, 
-arro, 7 bussar, buzzar(r, bazarr, -are, 7-8 basar, 
7-9 bazar, 8 -aard, 9 bazaar. ([Ult. a. Pers. |;L 
bazar market. It has becn adopted in Hindustani 
and Turkish, and seems to bave come into English 
use first from the latter, through Italian.] 

1. AnOricntal market-placc or permanent markct, 
usually consisting of ranges of shops or stalls, 
where all kinds of merchandise are offcred for 
sale. 

[¢ 1340 BALouce: Pecototti Aferc. Fandbk. gives Bazarra 
as Genoese word for ‘market-place’ (Y.).] 1599 HAkLUYT 
Voy. II. 1. 214 A faire place or towne, and in it a faire 
Bazarro for marchants. 1616 Purcuas Pilger. (1864) 58 A 
gregt Basar or Market of Brazen wares. ¢ 1650 R. Bacon 
Mirza 5 A giddy stream of people.. Powring themselves 
from all parts to the Buzzarr. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Le- 
want ix, 33 Several Bazaards or publick Markets. 1815 
Moore Lalla RX. Introd., The bazaars .. were all covered 
with the richest tapestry. 1863 M. Wuatety Rageed Life 
Feypt iv. 25 Vhen we dive into a dark little street .. it 
is the shoe-bazaar. . 

b. A market in an Oricntal camp. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Disf. 392 The enemy .. were com- 
pletely defeated, with the loss of all their bazars, 1882 C. 
Francis Afed. Temp. Fral. No. 52. 148 Country liquor is 
too readily obtainable from the bazaar even though the sale 
of it to soldiers is strictly prohibited. 

2. A fancy fair in imitation of the Eastern bazaar ; 
esp. a sale of useful and ornamental articles, in 
behalf of some charitable or religious object. 

1816 Soho Bazaar, 1829 Soutney Sir 7. Afore II. 216 
No Vanity Fair opened in aid of the funds, under the title 
of a Ladies’ Ba:aar. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 346 
Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from London, 
and opened a bazaar under the trees. 1876 lVorld No. 106. 
16 A bazaar is the clergyman’s recognised ultimate hope 
when he wants to enlarge his school. 

Bazan, -in, Bazar, see Basan, Bazoar. 

+ Baze, v. Obs. or dial, Also baize. [App. 
identical with Du. dazex, verbazer to astonish, 
stupefy ; but its late appearance in Eng. (or Sc.) is 
not explained. Cf. also obs. Ger. dase (in Grimm) 
to rave.) To stupefy, frighten, alarm. 

1603 Philotus cxlviii, As with a Bogill bazed. 1807 J. 
Stace Poems 39 Guod neebor’s ne’er be baz’d, I'll under- 
take the wark. 1808 Cum6, Ball. ixxv. 172 Tom Ridley 
was aw baized wi’ drinkin. 


Bazil, obs. form of Basin, and BEzEL sé. 

Bdellatomy (del témi). Afed. [mod. f. Gr. 
BSéAAq leech +-ropuia a cutting.] The name given 
to the practice of cutting leeches to empty them 
of blood while they still continue to suck. 

1868 Daily News 30 Juiy, When the little blood-sucker 
has taken his fill and is about to release his bite .. a small 
incision is made in his side that serves as an outlet for the 


blood, and he goes on sucking .. Bdellatomy is the name 
given to the praetice. 


| Bdellium (deliim). Forms: 4 bidellium, 
bdelyum, bdellyum, 6 bedellion, 6-7 bdelium, 
6-bdellium. fa. L. ddellium (Vulgate), ad. Gr. 
B5erdov (according to Dioscorides and Pliny, a 
plant, and the fragrant gum exuded by it: see 
senses I and 2); used in the Greek versions later 


than the LXx to translate the Heb. ATS Odélakh, 
which Josephus also rendered B5éAAa, Tbe Greek 
word is evidently of oriental origin, but whether it 
has any relation either of etymology or sense with 
the Heh. is uncertain, as is also the meaning and 
origin of the latter, which the Lxx had rendered 
in Genesis by av@pag * carbunclc,’ and in Numbers 
by xptoraddos ‘ crystal’: the Rabbins and Bocbart 
explain it as meaning ‘ pearl, pearls.’] 

1. Tbe name given to several trees or shrubs of 
the N.O. Amyridacex, chiefly of the genus Balsa- 
modendron, from which exudes a kind of gum-resin 
resembling impure myrrh, of pungent taste and 
agreeable odour, used in medicine and as a perfume. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu, xix. (1495) 614 Bidel- 
lium is..a blacke tre moost lyke to the Oliue and the 
gumme therof is bryght and bytter. 1596 Lopce A/arg. 
Amer., The blacke bdellium [bringeth forth] sweete gumme. 
1620 T. Peyton Parad. in Farr’s S. 7. (1848) 178 Where can 
aman .. Find bdelium, that pleasant tree, to grow. [1878 


H. Stantey Dark Cont, II. xii. 350 Where the myrrh and 
bdellium shrubs exhaled their fragrance. ] 

2. The gum-resin thus procured. 

185 Liovp 7reas. Health Qv, Afterwarde put .. ther- 
vnto.. pouder of Masticke, of Castoreum, bdelii, myrre. 1601 
Hottanno Péiny 1. 362 The right Bdellium .. being washed 
and drenched with wine..is more odoriferous, 1859 R. Bur- 
ton Centr. Afr. in Frnt. R.G. S. XXX. 448 Theimportant 
growths of the interior are frankincense and bdellium. 


3. The translation, in the English Bible, of the 
Hebrew word nda (8'dalakh) ; see above. 


138a Wycuir Gex. ii. x2 Ther is foundun bdelyum and the 
stoon onychynus. — Nx, xi. 7 Manna forsothe was.. of 
the colour of bdelli [1388 of bdellyuin, wich is whiyt and 
bry34 as cristal). 1535 CoverDaLe séid., There is founde 
Bedellion. — The Manna was..like Bedellion. 1560 
Genev. ibid., The Man also was..the colour of bdelium. 
1611 éid., There is bdellium. — The cclour of Bdelium. 


Bdellometer (delg-m/tas). [ad. F. ddellonivtre, 
f. Gr, f3éAAa leech + pérpov measure.] A surgical 


715 


instrument proposed as a substitute for Iceches, 


and fitted to show the amount of blood drawn. 
1839 Hloorrr Med. Dict. 254. 1874 Dunciison Med. 

Dict., Bdellometer..consists of a cupping-glass, to which a 

scarificator and exhausting syringe are attached. 


Be (bz), v. [An irregular and defective verb, 
the full conjugation of which in modern Eng. is 
effected by a union of the surviving inflcxions of 
three originally distinct and independent verbs, 
viz. (1) the original Aryan substantive verb with 
stem es-, Skr. as-, 's-, Gr.’ea-, L. es-,’s-, OTeut. 
*es-, ’s-3 (2) the verb with stem wes-, Skr. vas- to 
remain, OTeut. zes-, Gothic zvzs-a7 to remain, stay, 
continue to be, OS., OE., OIG. wesan, OFris. 
wes-a, ON. ver-a; (3) the stem beu- Skr. 647-, 
bhaw-, Gr. pu-, L. fue, OTeut. *beu-, beo-, OV. 
4o-n to become, come to be. Of the stem cs-, 
OE. (like the oldest cxtant Teutonic) possessed 
only the present tenses, Indicative and Subjunctive 
(orig. Optative), all the other parts being supplicd 
from the stem wes-, pa. t. was, which, though still 
a distinct and complete vb. in Gothic, was in OF. 
only supplemental to ¢s-, the two constituting the 
substantive verb am-was. éon, be, was still in 
OE. a distinct verb (having all the present, but no 
past tenses) meaning to ‘become, come to be’, and 
thus often scrving as a future tense to am-zwas. 
By the beginning of the 13th c., the Infinitive and 
Participle, Imperative, and pres. Subjunctive of 
am-was, became successively obsolete, the cor- 
responding parts of de taking thcir place, so that 
the whole verb a-was-be is now commonly called 
from its infinitive, ‘the verb ¢o de,’ although de is 
no part of the substantive verb originally, but only 
a later accretion replacing original parts now lost. 

In OE. the present Indic. of am had two forms 
of the plural, (1) sésd, sindon (= Goth. and Ger. 
sind, L. sunt, Skr. sdndz) and earon, aron (=ON. 
ern), the latter confined to the Anglian dialects, 
where it was used side by side with sézd,-an. Of 
these, szvd, -o7 ceased to be used before 1250, its 
place being taken in southern Eng. by the cor- 
responding inflexions of 6c. We, ye, they Jdeth, 
ben, be, were the standard forms in southern and 
midl. Eng. for centuries ; and even in the sing., de, 
beest, beth began to encroach on am, art, zs, and 
are now the regular forms in southern dialect 
speech. Meanwhile arov, aren, arn, are, survived 
in the north, and gradually spread south, till early 
in 16the, are made its appearance in standard Eng., 
where it was regularly used by Tindale. Se con- 
tinued in concurrent use till the end of the century 
(see Shakspere, and Bible of 1611), and still occurs 
as a poetic archaism, as well as in certain tradi- 
tional expressions and familiar quotations of 16th c. 
origin, as ‘the powers that be.’ But the regular 
modern Eng. plural is ave, which now tends to oust 
ée even from the subjunctive. Southern and eastern 
dialect speech rctains de both in singularand plural, 
as ‘I be a going,’ ‘we be ready.’] 

In treating this important word, the bistory of the 
inflexions is first exbibited, and then that of the 
signification. 

A. Inflexions. 

TI. Inflexions from stem es-: partly replaced in 
ME. by de. 

1. Present Indicative. 

* from es-, ’S-. 

1 sing. aM (zm, &m, am,’m, m). [=ON. em, 
Gothic zz, Skr. dswi, Gr. *éopu, eipi, L. same: the 
only Eng. vb. form which retains the old personal 
suffix -#2 (for -z?).] Forms: 1-3 eom, 1 Merc. 
eam, Vor‘h.am, amm, 2-4 em, eam, fm, 2—am 
(Orm. amm, 3-4 ham, 4 ame, emme), contr. 6— 
*m (/’m) in verse and familiar prose. In 4-5 
tcham (south and west) was treated as one word, 
whence later dial. cham in 16th c. and recent s. w. 
dial. Negative 1-3 neom, neem, nam. (Northern 
es, is: see 3rd sing.) 

¢885 K. AELFreo Becth. xiii. 40 Ic eom ofwundrod. agso 
Durh. Ritual 10a, Ic am drihten god din. cgso Liudisf 
Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 20 Ic iuh mid am. cg75 Rush. G. ibid., 
Ic mid cow eam. crooo Ags. G. Matt. xi. 28 Ic com bilwite. 
1160 //atton G, ibid., Ich eom bylewhit. ¢1175 Lams. 
Hom. 25 lcemhal. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 256 Ic am pi 
mon. r205 Lay. 461 Ich am duc. /éid. 25,943 Ich am 
mon [1250 Ich hama mon]. /éid. 14,136 Na:m ich nauere 
bute care. @ 1300 Cursor M. 5756 Lord here I ame. ¢ 1300 
Beket 475 So moche wrecche nam y no3t. 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. 337 Ich emme pat pe bere. 1362 Lanci. P. Pe A. 
v. 105 ‘Icham sori’ quod Envye, ‘I ne am [v.7. nam] but 
seldene oper, 1382 Wvcur £.x, iil. 14 Yam that am. ¢1385 
Cuaucer L. G. W. Prol. 314 Sir it am I. 1647 Cowley 
Mistry. \xxvi, No: I'mundone. 1863 Geo. Eriot Romolai, 
I’m a stranger in Florence. 

dial. 1547 Boorve /ntrod. Kncwl. 122 Iche cham a 


Cornyshe man. 1633 B. Jonson 7. Td 1. i, "Cham no man’s 
wife. 1746 E.rmoor Scolding (1879) 26 Cham a-troubled. 


BE. 


2 sing. art (dit, Zt, out, ‘it). [ = ON. est, after 
1ath c. ert, Goth. /s, Skr. dsz, Gr, éoot (éaat, cis, ef), 
L. es; in Eng., as in later ON,, s of the stem has 
become r; the final ¢ is a pleonastic addition of 
the 2nd pers. pron., not found in Goth., nor ontside 
Teut.] Forms: 1-2 eart, 1 Aferc. eard, North. 
ard, 2-3 ert, (exert, wart, hart, ard), Orv. arrt, 
2-5 ert, 2—art, capable of contraction, 6- thou'rt. 
Negative 1 5 neart, nert, nart. Art-thou ap- 
pears 1-2 eartu, eardu, ardu, 2-5 ertu, artu, 
artow; in poet. and dial. use, the pron. is now 
sometimes omitted, as in ‘What art doing ?’ 
(Northern es, is: scc 3rd sing.) 

¢950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vi.g Fa:der user du ard vel bist 
in heofnum. ¢975 Auséiw. G. ihid., Fader ure pu pe in 
heofunum eard. «a 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Fa:der ure pu pe eart 
an heofenum. ¢1160 //atton G. ibid., Fader ure pu pe ert 
on heofne. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 223 Pu wart dust. /bid. 
201 Hwi ertu me so freomede. a 1ago O1ul & Night. 561 Thu 
art lutel. ¢1280 Nelig. Sougs. v. 178 Nu thu ard al skere. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. (Cott,) 14105 In mikel bisenes ert pou, Bise 
ert pou [Géts, bisi es pu] bot manidede. ¢ 1340 /did, (Fairf.) 
12136 Vnnebpes artow of vij 3cre. 1340 IlAmvote /?», Couse. 
424 Askes cr-tow now, 1382 Wyctir 2 Sam. xii. 7 Thou ert 
thilk man [1388 Thou art thilke man}. — A/atz. vi.g Oure 
fadir that art in heuenes. 1602 Dekker Satirom. 234 Art 
not famous enough yet, but thou must cate men alive? 

3 sing, 18 (i'z, 'z,’s). [= ON. es, after 1200 er, 
Goth., OHG., OS., OF ris. 7st, Skr. dstz, Gr. for, 
L. est: in Eng. as in ON. and Du. the personal 
suffix -¢ is lost.] Forms: 1- is; 1-6 ys; Orm. 
iss; orth. 3-5 es (ess, esse, iss, isse). Nega- 
dive 1-5 nis, nys. Js still rimed with miss, d/25s, 
thts, etc. in 16th c.; it retains the s sound in zs '¢ ? 
and when contracted, after brcath mutes as ¢hat ’s 
(Sets), but = z elsewhere, as he’s, all’s, this is 
(hiz, §lz, divsiz). 

c885 K. AE_rreD Ovos. 1. i. § 1 
Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxviii. 6 Nys he her. ¢1160 //atfon G. 
ibid., Nis he her, ¢1280 Sarman 28 in E. EF. P (1862) 5 
Manis lif nis bot a schade, nov he is and nov he nis. « 1300 
Cursor A. (Gott.) 5779 Til 30u me sendis he pat ess [Cote. 
es, Fairf. ys]. ¢1340 /éid. (Trin.) 13158 Seint Ion pat in 
prisoun isse. 1340 Hamprote P». Conse, 32 Swa he es, and 
ay..sal be. ¢1386 Cuaucer A’auts. 7. 1267 Ther is [z.7. 
nys] no newe gyse, that it nas old. ¢1g00 MauNDEV. iii. 19 
There nys no Purgatorie. ¢1450 Myrc ro Alle ys for de- 
fawte of lore. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vij, Is it right 
or wrong. ¢1530 Reprorve Play yt & Sc. (1848) 3 Ah! 
syr, what tyme yst? 1635 QuakLes £mé/. un. xiv. When 
not himself, he’s mad ; when most himself, he’s worse. 1733 
Pore Ess. A/an1.286 One truth is clear, Whatever /s is Ricut. 
1848 Kinastey Sarnts’ Trag. 1. vii. roo What's thy name? 

“| Inthe northern dialect, MIE. and mod., ¢s, 7s, ys, 
is used for all persons of the sing., and also for the 
plur., when not immediately joined to the nom. 
pron., ¢.g. when the subject is a noun or relative ; 
the latter usage is exceedingly frequent in the 
Sbakspere folio of 1623 (thougb much altered by 
editors ignorant of its history). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 5262 Pat pou tiuand es! [Fair/. 
On liue pou ys. /éid. 9727 ‘ Fader,’ he said, ‘pi sun i es.’ 
fbid. 14105 In mekil hesines es pu. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeves 
7. 125 (Northern Clerk), I is as ille a millere as are ye 
[Lansd., | esas ila Melinere as es ye]. /4fd. 169 I] hay! ! 
by god, Aleyn, thou is a fonne. 1485 Matory Arthur 
(1817) II. 391 Here is I. 1570-87 Hotinsurep Scot. Chron. 
II. 50 Giltless persons is condemned. 1574 tr. Littde- 
ton’s Tenures 107b, Hys heires is in by dyscent. 1§78 in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) II. 133 Our fais that bisie is. 
1590 Suaks. Com. Err. ui. ii. 20 Itt deeds is doubled with 
an evil word. 1593 — 2 /fen, Vi, i. ii, 11 Is all things 
well? /bid. 303 There's two of you. [./od. Se. and north. 
Eng. All my hopes is lost. Is your friends coming %] 

1-3 plural. 

+a. Obs. form from weak stem ’s: (OE. szved, 
sindon. = OS, sind, sindon, OF ris. send, OHG. 3 pl. 
sint, sindun, Goth. 3 pl. séd, Skr. 3 pl. sdzt?, L. 
sunt, The -on, -un, occurring in WGer. is a 
second pl. suffix subsequently added.] Forms: 
1 sind, sint, synd, synt, siondon, si(e)ndun, 
sindon, syndon, 2 synde(n, synd, synt, 2-3 
sende(n, 3 sunde(n, sonde(n, seondep}, (seod), 
Orm, sinndenn. Replaced in south by de; in 
north and at lengtb cverywhere by ave. 

B. are (a4, U1, o4, or, 4,r), [=ON.1 ereenz, 2 crud, 
3 cru, (:—*erund), Sw. 1 aro, 2 aren, 3 dro, Wa. 
cre; a re-forming of the pl. on the strong stem- 
form ¢s-, analogous to Gr. *ég-pés, éo-ré, €-da: (from 
*ég-av7t), L., es-¢?'s, compared with the original type 
in Skr. s-mds, s-thd. s-dntt, L. s-umus, s-unt. 
and Gothic szjum, sijud, sind, OE. sind (in a,.J 
Forms: 1 .J/erc. earun, ANorthumé. aron, aro , 
2-5 north. and x. midl. aren, 2-6 arn, 3 Orv. 
arrn, (4-5 arunne), 4-6 arne, 4- are (4-6 ar ; 
3-4 worth, ern, 4-5 ere, er. (Without pronoun 4—- 
es, is: see 3rd sing. above.) - 

a. c885 K, ALerep Oros.1. i. §12 Be nordan him sindon 
{afer 34S. syndon] Ealdseaxan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Goss. Matt. 
x. 2 Dis synt [Lindisf sint, Rushzw, sindun] para Apostola 
Maman. c¢1160 //atlou G. ibid., Dis sende pare apostle 
nainen, ¢xz00 Moral Ode 290 in Trin. Coll. Hom, 229 Hwu 
fele senden in helle. ¢1z00 Orwin 6293 Pa pat sinndenn 
gode. 1205 Lay. 24762 We sunden twalf cnihtes, /dsdf 
27319 Godd heo seconded lade. 


Hit is eall weste. ¢ 1000 


BE. 


B. agso Durk. Ritual 23 Allo zie bearno lehtes aro gie. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 14 3ie aron (zed sint) leht mid- 
dangeardes. c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 73 Swiche ben pe 
deueles bernes, pe aren cleped ortrowe. c¢1200 ORMIN 
6849 Pa batt arrn i pine walde. crzs0 Gen. §& Ex. 16 So 
fazen so fuelesarn. «1300 Cursor AZ, (Cott.) 4847 Elleuen 
breber es we [v.7. we er, we ar, are we] liuand. /dzd. 4878 
Yee Neern lickli lel men to be. @1300 Z. E, Psalter xcii. 
6 Pine werkes ere bai. ¢1380 Wrceuir Sed. Wks. (1871) 111. 
169 Bodily werkis arunne more knowen. ¢1380 Sir Ferusué, 
2379 Pay aren in grete drede. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 
1008 Al these arne set in heuene [Caxé. ar, Tiysne are]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xix. (1495) 778 Camelles 
ben tothlesse aboue as oxen are. 1465 Marc. PasTon in 
Lett, 500 II. 179 They eryn as he left hem .. The place 
where they ern kept. 1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 202/1 
Sarasyns, whiche .. arne of another flocke. 1534 TiNDALE 
Fohn x. 30 1 and my father are one [Wycuir ben oon]. 
1611 Biste Ge. xlii. 31 We are true men: we are no spies. 
We be twelue brethren [Coverd. we are 5 Gevtev., we be]. 
1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr, I'll bea Brig, when ye’rea shape- 
less cairn. ; 

© Negative forms colloquial and vulgar, found in 
dramatists and novels since 17th c. are ar’s?'t, a’n't 
= are not, am not, ¢’7’t, a7v’t = am not, is not, 
are not. 

1710 Patmer Proverbs 124 The politest atheist can’t be 
sure that their e’nta God. 1794 Soutuey Wat Tyler m. ii, 
Vou ar'n't to die So easily. 1799 B. THompson A ofzebue's 
Stranger in Mrs. Inchbald Theat. 1. 17 Sharp lad, a’n't 1? 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, Tan’t quite certain. /ééd. xxviii, 
There ain't anything the matter. 

** from verb dc. 

lsing. tbe (bi, b’). Obs. exc. dial. [= OS. 
bium, OF ris. bem, OHG. fim, cogn. w. Skr. bha- 
vami, Gr. *pop, piw, L. fz.) Forms: 1 biom, 
béom, 1-3 béo, beon, 3- be, (4-5 by, 4-7 bee). 
Like am, this had the personal suffix -#z, which 
was however dropped already in later OE. 

a, as distinct vb. or fzézre : I become, come to 
be, shall be. 


c 825 esp. Psalter cxlvi. 2 Icsingu gode minum swe longe 
swe ic biom [Lat. eve]. c1o00 Ags. Ps, cxix.117 Gefultuma 
me fzste, Sonne béo ic hal. c1z00 Trix. Coll, Hom. 17 
Bispreng me mid edmodnesse louerd panne be ich clene. 
1z05 Lay. 28218 Ne beo [1250 worpe] ich nauere blide. 

b. as present: rare and doubtful in ME., but now 
the regular form in southern and some midland 
dialects. The negative / ben's, beant, baint is even 
more widely used dialectally. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxviii. 20 Ic beo mid eow ealle 
dazas [Lindisf am, Rushw.eam]. ¢1160 Hattox G. ibid., 
Ich beo. 1205 Lay. 3945 pa while ich beon on liue. Jd. 
11501 Pe while be ich beo [1250 ham] on liue. 1864 CaPERN 
Devon Provinc. s.v. Be, 1 be going. 1864 Tennyson North. 
Farner 3, I beant a fool. 

2 sing. + beest, best (b7‘st, bist). Ods. exc. dial. 
[=OS. dist, OHG. fis, pist.] Forms: (1 bis), 1-3 
bist, 3 beost, 3-4 best, 4 beste, 4- beest (5 
north, bes), 9 beest, bist. 

a. as distinct vb., or future. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 43 To-dag pu bist mid me on 
paradiso. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., To-daiz pu byst. 1205 
Lay. 9843 Wid pine sune pu beost iuzid. 1340 Cursor M7. 
(Trin.) 2038 Pou beste of his blessyng quyt. 1377 Lanci. 
P, Pl. B.v. 598 Bileue so * or pow beest nou3te ysaued. 

b. as present =art. Rarein ME., but now widely 

spread in south. and mid. dialects. 
_€950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader user Su ard ved bist 
in heofnum, 
hart] worp. 1848 Kincstey Sazuts’ Trag. 11. vii. 100 Wood 
cutter :—Be'est a keeper, man? 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorsct 
Dial. 1, 61 Whatever bist about. 

3 sing. beeth, bes (b7p, biz). Obs. exc. dial, 
Forms: 1-3 bid, 1 by’, 2 bed, 2-3 beod, 3 
(bided), bup, 3-5 bed, bep, bued, 4 byep, 4-6 
beth(e. North. 4 betz, beis, 4-5 bes(e, 6 Sc. 
beis. Sozzth. dial. g be. 

a. as distinct vb., or fetzre. 

825 Vesp. Psalter ciii. 3 Se milde bid allum un-rehtwis- 
nissum Oinum. 205 Lay. 5763 Anan swa hit beod auen. 
c1340 Cursor M. \Fairf.) 3762 My hert bese [7rz. bep] 
neuer bro3t in rest, hi-twix and pis Iacob be slayne. a1400 
Chron. Exg. 270 in Ritson MW, R. 11, 281 Non ne byth ther 


nevermore, 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 565 Traist weill.. 
the feild this da beis ouris. 
b. as present. 

e1175 Lamb, /lom. 25 He bid wid-uten feire. ¢1200 
Moral Ode 39 in ££. P. (1862) 24 So muchel bet [v.7. bid] 
his mihte, @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 1175 It beis not sua [v.7. bes, 
bep]. 1340 Ayexd. 54 pe holyist man byeb..beca3t. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Axt's. T. 1163 Nought beth forgeten the infortune 
of Mart [Szx-texts was]. ¢1460 Towneley ALyst. 13 It bese 
the wars for thi sake. 1536-21 Bucxum. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 1. 217 It bethe matter that I am lothe .. to troble 
you withall. c1570 Bf. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th 
C. II. 305 When Plutois palice beis provydit for them. 
Mod. Fast-Anglian Uere he be. 


1-3 plural. be (bi, b?, b/). [In the other OTeut. 
langs. only repr. by OHG. pirzzmes, pirut (MHG. 
birnt, bint).] Forms: a. (type deoth, beth): 1-3 
béod (1 Morthumb. biad, bid-on, biod-on, Aferc. 
biop, bid-on, beop-an), 1-4 béo, 2 bed, byd, 2-3 
bie’, buod, bud(77), 3-4 bued, bup, beoth, 2-5 
bed, bep, 4 byep, beep, 4-5 beth, 5- beeth, 
(6-7 dial. beth). 

B. Afidl. (type beon, ben, been, be): 2-4 beon, 
2 bienn, bin, 2-3 Lien, 2-6 ben, 3-4 buen, 4-5 


1205 Lay. 3053 Al swa muchel pu bist [z.~. _ 
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by, 4-5 bene, 4-7 been(e, 5 (byn(ne), 5-7 bin 
(still dial.), 6-7 bee, 4- be. Negative, dial. beu't, 
beant. 

y. Worth. 3 bes, § bese. 

a. as future. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xcii. 14 Biod zemonisfaldade in zldu. 
c1175 Cott. Hon. 239 A domes dei3 alle godes fend..abro-« 
den bienn. 1205 Lay. 3057 Sone heo bié [hi beod] ila3zed. 

b. as present, 

¢1175 Cott. Hon. 219 Her beod nizen anglen hapes. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hon, 89 La hu ne bead pa. .galileisce? ¢ 1200 77222. 
Coll. Hom. 39 Po bin be gode word of holi boc. 1205 Lay. 
4455 Wher beo 3e mine cnihtes? c1zg0 Gen. § Hx. 107 
Watres ben her der-under. 1297 R. Grouc. 368 Hey men, 
pat in Engelond beb, Beh ycome of be Normans. «1300 
K. Alis. 4965 Men hy ben. /67d. 6494 Faire wymmen heo 
buth. cx300 Beket 174 To fewe ther beoth. 1307 Elegy 
Edw. J, ix, Our baners that bueth broht to grounde. 1340 
Ayenb, x Pise byep be capiteles. ¢ 1370 Wvciir Is, (1880) 
33 Pei been enemys. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. IV. 1029 We.. 
Be now disclaundered. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. I. 
321 Pere by gracious tymes. c1420 Sir Amadace x\viii, 
For-sothe thai bynne away. c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. 
AMox,.(1714) 7 Thes two Princes beth of egall Astate. /é2d. 
10 Which Lawys ben right good. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 
16 Knyghtes and barons that been here. a1500 Kod. Hood 
(Ritson) 1. i. 213 My goodes beth sette and solde. 1534 
Tinpace Rom. xiii. 1 The powers that be, are ordeyned 
of God. 1535 CovERDALE Zech.i. 19 What be these? 1548 
— Erasm. Par. Rom. 11. 40 And what thinges bene they? 
1557 KX. Arthur (Copland) Cozt., The chapytres that ben 
conteyned in this present volume. 1582 BENTLEY JZox, Afa- 
trones ii. 65 They be never offended at anie thing. 1583 
Stusses Anat, Abus. u. 2 Surely they are, as all other 
countries and nations be. 1594 SHaxs. Nich. ///, 1v. iv. 93 
Where is thy Husband now? Where be thy Brothers? 
1611 BisLe 2 Avzgs vi. 16 They that be with vs are moe 
than they that be with them. 1669 Mitton Accedence Wks. 
(1847) 461/1 Ego, tu, szz be of the first Declension. @ 1687 
Petty Pol. Aréth. v. (1691) 87 There be Three distinct 
Legislative Powers. 

« Examples of @za/. and arch. retention of deen, 
bin, beth for be, and of be for are. 

1576 GascoiGne Phélonzene 63 (Arb.) 88 Such as true and 
steadfast louers bene. ax1581 Campion Hist. /rel. n. vii. 
(1633) 97 The Irish beene false by kinde. 1584 Peete Ar- 
raiguin. Paris Prol. 6 Th’ unpartial daughters of Necessity 
Bin aids in her suit. 1586 Ferne Slaz. Gextrie 71 You zay 
zomewhat well vor vs that we beene the most necessary 
men. 1608 SHaks. Per, 11. Prol. 28 Toseas, Where when men 
been, there’s seldom ease. 1640 Brome Atif. 1. ix. 271 
We be none of your father, so we beant. 1651 Jer. TAYLOR 
Holy Dying iv. §9 (1727) 178 Widows beth slothful, and 
children beth unkind, 1820 Byron A/ar. Fal. v.i. 169 And 
who be they? 1842 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. |. 136 
The carpets they do use, Ben’t fit to tread .. An’ chairs an’ 
couches be so neat, You mussen teake em vor a seat. 1861 
Tuackeray Georges ii. 114 Where be your painted houris? 
1865 SwinBURNE Queex Busahe 367 If thou be keen To note 
things amiss that been. 1879 Escort Exgland 1. 242 No 
alarming sound for the powers that be. 

Been, bin was erroneously used by 16th c. Sc. 
writers, in supposed imitation of Chaucer, and by 
Byron (in supposed imitation of Shaks.) as szzegzelar. 

1513 Douctas “xeis 1. Pref. 213, I will nocht say all 
Virgill bene als trew. 1552 Lynpesay Monarche 5768 Gret 
dule, that day, to Iugis bene. 1556 Lauper Tractate (1864) 
65 Nothing .. Different .. Than bene the purest Creature 
That euir wes formit of nature. 1823 Byron Fuax xu. 
xxvi, Also there bin another pious reason For making 
squares and streets anonymous. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

* from stem es- (in weak form ’s-). 

sing. t+ OE. sie, si. [=OFris. sé, OS., OHG. sé, 
sis, st, ON. sé, sér, sé, Goth. stjau, sijats, sijaz, 
Skr. syam, syas, syat, OL. sté@m, s7és, siét, cl. L. ste, 
sis, sit. In OE. all 3 persons were levelled under 
one form, though in ancient times the 1 pers. was 
distinct s7ém, s2éz.] Forms: 1 (1 pers. siem, sion) 
sie, sié, sid, sé, siz, 1-2 si, sy, sye, syo, seo. 

¢ 732 Bepa Death-song, Naenigz uuiurthit thonc-snotturra 
than him tharf sie. cro00 4gs. Gosf, Matt. xxiv. 3 Hwilc 
tacn si pines tocymys. /ééd. v. 13 Buton pzxt hit sy tit- 
aworpen, and sy [zv.7. si, sig] fram mannum fortreden. 
¢ 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Buton pet hyt sye ut-aworpen, and 
syo fram mannen fortredon. c¢xz00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 91 Si 
lof Dauides bern, blesced bie he. 1205 Lay. 14893 Alre king 
si [1250 beo] he ermest. /6zd. 24759 Hail seo [x2z50 beo] 
bu Aréur king! / ‘ : 

plural, +OE. sien, sie, sin. [=OS. séz, OFris. 
sé, OHG. stmés, sit, sin, ON. sém, sét, sé, Goth. 
Sijaima, sijaip, sijaina, Skr. syama, syata, syiis, 
OL. sizmus, stztis, stent, cl. L. stmeus, sitis, stint.) 
Forms: 1 sien, sin, syn, sie, sie, sé, se, 2 syen, 
3 seon (seod). 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 1 pat zie se geseno. ¢975 
Rushw. G. ibid., pat ge sie geseanz. c1000 Ags. G. ibid., 
pwt se sin zeherede. c1160 //attox G. ibid., pat 3e syen 

ei 1205 Lay. 13837 WhlahJzt cnihtes 3e seon [1250 

co}. 

“A present subj. from stem wes-, singular zwese, 
plural wesev, also existed in OE., in poetic use. 

¢1000 Ags. Ps. cv. 37 Wese swa, wese swa, purh eall wide 
ferhd. /ézd. Ixvii. 5 Pa pe wydewum syn wrade .. ope 
steop-cilduin wesen strange fasgeras. 

* * from verb de. 

sing. be. Forms: 1 bio, 1-3 béo0, 2 bo, bie, 4-5 
bi, by, 4- be, (4-7 bee). 

a1000 Metr. Boeth. x. 65 Hwat iow zxfre py bet bio 
odde Wee c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom.91 Blesced bie he pe 
cumed a godes name. Jéid. 107 Be swo it beo. a@ 1250 


BE. 
Owl §& Night. 566 Thu gredest suich thu bo wod. 1340 
Ayenb, 219 By hit to be bodie, by hit to pe zaule. 1377 


Lanct. P. Pl. B. v1. 207 Be bow went, They wil worche ful 
ille. 1382 Wycuir Gez. xxvii. 21 Whethir thow be [z.~. art] 
my sone Esau, or noon [1611 Whether thou bee my very 
sonne Esau, or not], ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. HV. 1848 ‘ Be as 
be may,’ quod she. 1582 Bentiey Aon, Matrones ii. 7 If 
thou be my father. 1611 BisLe Fer. xvii. 5 Cursed be the 
man that trusteth inman. 1716 Appison Drusmmerv.i, Look 
you if he ben’t with my lady. 1830 Tennyson Dream: Fair 
Vou, 251, 1am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, If what 
I was I be. Alod. Be he who he may, he has no right here. 

b. In the 2nd sing., after 27, ‘hough, etc., beest, 
properly an indicative form, was common in 16th 
and 17th c., and is regularly used by Shakspere. 

c 1600 Rob. [food (Ritson) 11. ii. 38 Although thou beest in 
haste. 1606 Suaxs, Axt. & Cl. 1. v. 59 Bee’st thou sad, or 
merrie, The violence of either thee becomes. 1667 Mitton 
P. £1.84 If thou beest he; But O how fall’n! 1678 Cup- 
worth /itell. Syst. 462 Whether thou beest a certain Divine 
Force and Soul. : 

e. In the 3rd sing., de7s was formerly used in Sc. 

1513 DouGias £xeis xu. iv. 70 Bot gif so beis, Mars .. 
The victory .. grantis ws. 1609 SKENE Reg. J7Zaj. 79 Gif it 
beis within borgh. 1641 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855) 62 Gif neid beis, to assist thame. 

plural, be. Forms: 1-3 beon, 2-5 ben, 2- be. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hon. 73 Peh alle men beon of hore sunnen 
iclensed. x2z05 Lay. 938 Pat we beon iquemed. c1340 
Cursor M. (Trin.) 14784 But of o bing in were be we. 1362 
Lanci. P. Pl. A. v. 418 Tyl matynes and masse be do. 
1450 Alerlin x. 150 Loke now that ye be larger. x6rxr 
Bisce x Sav. xxiii. 21 Blessed be yee of the Lord. 1632 
SANDERSON 12 Sev. 96 If we be of the Spiritualtie. 1728 
T. SHERIDAN Persizs (1739) Ded. 5 Although you be now 
removed to another Soil. A/od. If we be in time, we shall 
find him at home. 

“, For these the indicative forms have been occa: 
sionally substituted since the 15th c., and are now 
chiefly used after 2/, though, cznless, etc. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vij, Thus oughte euery 
good woman. .to do his commandment, is it right or wrong. 
1611 Biste 1 Yoku iv.1 Try the spirits whether they are 
of God. 1667 Marvett Corr. II. xxxvi. 81, I can not be 
wanted though I am missing. J/od. I never gounless I am 
specially invited. Tell me it they are in sight. 

ITI. Inflexions of stem wes-; now replaced by de. 

3. Present Imperative. 

a. from wes-: +OE. wes, A/.wesad. Obs.[=OS. 
wes, wesad, OF ris. wese, wesath, OHG. wes, wesat, 
ON. ver, verid.]) Forms: sing. 1 wes, (zorth. 
wees), 2 weesse, 3 wes. //. | wesad, wese(ze), 
(north. wosas), 2 wese(3e). (After 1200 only in 
phrase wes hail! in Layamon. See WaAssAIL.) 

@ 1000 Azdreas (Gr.) 540 Wes pu gzebletsod! c1e00 Ags. 
Ps. cxiii. 23 Wesad ge Zebletsade. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
i. 28 Hal wes 00! cx160 Hatton G. ibid., Hal wzesse pu. 
— Matt. xxviii. 9 Hale wese 3e [ZLinudisf£ Wosad 3ie hal; 
Rushw, Beop hale]. 1205 Lay. 14970 Lauerd king, wes 
hail ! [xzg0 Louerd king, wassail !). 

b. from de: sing. and f/. be (bz*, bz). Forms: 
sing. 1-3 béo, (2 ibeo, 3 bo, bi), 4- be, (6-7 bee). 
pl. 1-3 bé05, béo(ze), 3-4 bud, 4~5 beoth, beh, 
beth(e, 207th. 4-5 bes, beys (occas. used as sing.). 
6 Sc. beis. Negative, dial. beant, baint, mod. 
Sc. binna, bynna. 

axo00 Satax 733 (Gr.) LA! béo nu on yfele. — Andreas 
1611 (Gr.) Ne béop ge té forhte. cx1z00 Trix. Coll, Hom. 
49 Bud admode alse duue. /6zd.256 I-hered ibeo pu swete 
ping. rzog Lay. 1499 Hal beo bu Brutus! /ézd. 19173 
Beo6 stille ! beod stille ! cnihtes inne halle. c1230 Azcr, 
R.174 Ne beo 3¢ nout Semei, auh beod Hester. a 1250 
Owl & Night. 262 Bo nu stille, and lat me speke. @1300 
Cursor Al, 10454 Be still, or ga me heipen fra. /d¢d. 11161 
Bi pou ful traist. @x300 Havelok 2246 Bes of him ful glad 
and blithe. ¢ 1320 Seuyzx Say. (W.) 3906 Bese meri, & mase 
gude chere, 1382 Wyc.iF /sa.i. 16 Be 3ee washen, beth 
clene [1388 be 3e clene]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afilleres T. 392 
(Harl.) Beoth [2// 6-texts, be] merye, for the flood passeth 
anon. ¢x1q00 Destr. Troy 1. 649 Bes wakond and warly. 
1440 Love Bouavent. Alirr. xxvii. 56 (Sherard MS.), Be 
pou a man of prayer. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. excvii. 175 
Bethe ware sirs. x6r0 SHAKS. TevzP. 1. ii. 38 Obey and be 
attentiue. x61x Biste J/aft. vi. 16 When yee fast, bee not 
as the hypocrites. 18:16 Scotr Odd Mort, 111 She says to 
him, Binna cast doun, but gird yoursell up to the great task 
o’ the day. 1839 Loner. Ps. of Life, Be not like dumb 
driven cattle, Be a hero in the strife! 

4. Present Tifinitive. 

a. from wes-: {OE.wes-an. Ods. [=OS.,OHG, 
wesan, OFris. wesa, ON. vera, Goth. wésan.] 
Forms: 1 wesan, 70rt. wosa, wossa. Replaced 


in 11th c. by dcore. 

Cevdmon's Gen. 283 (Gr.\ Ic mez wesan god swa he. cg50 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 8 Nallas ge donne wosa Zelic him. 
[e975 Rushw. G., Ne scule forpon gelice beon him.] 

b. from de: be (b?7, b7). Forms: 1-4 béon 
(1 2orth. bian), 2-5 ben, 3- be; also 2 bien, 
boen, 3-4 buen, 4 byen, bue, by, bi, 4-6 bene, 
been, 4-7 bee. f 

975 [see prec.]. 1070 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) Hwi hi 

wer beon ne mihton. 113% /é¢d. (Laud) an. 1127 Pzr mihte 
wel ben abuton twenti. ¢2175 Cott. Hom. 229 Naman ne 
niai bien 3ehalden. c¢1200 Aloral Ode 172 in Lamb. Hom. 
171 Blibe mai he panne buen. @1300 A, Horn 446 pat 
schal beon idone: Pu schalt beo dubbed kni3t. 1280 Szexs 
bef. Fudzem. 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 8 Pe first tokning sal be 
pusse. a 1300 Cursor AZ, 1154 Pou sal bi halden vile. ¢1340 
/bid.(Trin.) 4601 Suche defaute shal ben of breed, ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 4137 Pay lete it bene. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frank- 
lin's T. 36 Love wil nouht buen [zv.~ been, ben‘e, be] con- 
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streyned. ¢1440 Morte Arth, (Roxb.) 2 That auntre shall 
.. by spoke of on euery syde. 1485 Matory Arthur (1817) 
11. 378 Wete ye wel he wold ben here. .3/od. He bids me 
be quiet. = 

ce. Dative Infinitive: 1 to béonne, 2 to bienne, 
to boen, 3-4 to byenne, to buen, to bue, 3-5 
to bene, 4-5 to ben, 4- to be. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 49 Me zebyrad to beonne [Z.2- 
disf. to wosanne) on bam dingum de mines fixder synt. 
¢1175 Cott, /fom, 203 To boen moder of swich sune. /6éd. 
233 [Hit] 4h to bienne. ?a1z00 Solomon & Sat, (1848) 270 
Betere were to bue wis. ¢1300 //arrow. /fell 67 Forte 
buen oure fere, 1340 Ayend. 169 Pet wes y-woned to byenne 
beealde manereatrome. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. KR. 1. 
(1495) 6 He knoweth al thynges present and to be. a1440 
Sir Degrev. 382 He prayd the portere ffor to bene, his 
mesengere. c1440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. x. 25 (Gibbs 
MS.), What tyme bey knewen pe chylde sought to bene 
(v.r. ben] slayne. 160z Suaks. //anz. 11. i. 55 ‘'o be, or 
not to be, that is the Question. 

5. Present Partictple. 

a. fromstem wes-: + OE. wesende. Os. [=OS., 
OF ris. wesand, OHG. wesantér, ON, vesandi, from 
12th c. verandt, Goth. wisands.)} 

aro00 Beownl/750 Ic hine ciide cniht wesende. 

b. from de: being (bz‘in). Forms: 1-4 béonde, 
4 beende, 4-7 70rth. beand; 4- being, (4 beoing, 
4-6 beyng(e, 6 bying, 7 beinge, 8 beeing). 

¢ 1050 in Wiilcker Voc. /398 E.-ristentibus, wesendum, be- 
ondum. @1300 Cursor if, (Gott.) 4080 His breder mast in 
wildrenes beand. ¢ 1340 /drd, (Laud) 9428 To Adam heing 
in paradice. ¢ 1340 /éid. (Trin.) 15312 In my blisse beonde. 
1382 Wyctr Rom. Prol., New causes beende, also ques: 
tiounes to comen aftir. 1475 CaxTon Yason 69 b, None of 
them beyng in the arke. 1535 CovERDALE 1 A‘sies xvi. 4 
Who so beynge of him dyeth m the felde. ¢ 1538 STARKEY 
England u. i. 159 Some Bying to lytyl, someto grete. 1615 
G. Sanpys Trav. 115 The buildings now being, are meane 
and few. fod. For the time being. 

III. Parts from stem zwes- only. 

6. Past Indicative. 

land 3 sing, was (woz, w§z, waz, wos). 
[= Goth, OHG., OS., OFris. was, ON. var.] 
Forms: 1-3 wees, 2-6 wes, 3—- was, (3 weos, 4 
wass(e, wase, wesse, wees, watz, 5 WYS, 
wes). Vegative 1 nees, 3 neas, nes, 3-5 nas, 
5 nasse. Until 16th or 17:h c, was rimed with 
pass, etc. In was’¢=was it, it has still the s sound, 
(For was used in the plural, see below were %). 

c9so0 Lindisf. Gosp. John i. 1 In fruma uzs uord. _¢ 1000 
Ags. G. ibid., On frymde wees word. ¢ 1160 //atton G. ibid., 
On anginne zrest wes word. ¢1175 Lamé, Hon. 17 He 
wes iboren of ure lefdi. ¢ 1200 Trin. Codd. Hom. 67 Al man- 
kin, be was..andnuis. 1205 Lay. 2984 Pat beet wars be olde 
king. /6id. 3466 And ich nas na wurdra, benne ich nes 
weldinde. @1300Cursor A/. 1074 Wid be cheke bon of ane 
asse Men say bat abel slain wasse. /id. 12695 Sco was wit 
barn. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1 Pe assaut watz sesed at 
Troye, ¢14z0 Chron. Vilod. 799 A lytille child ybore per 
wys. ¢142z0 Pallad. on Hunsé. w. 886 Gentiler in kynde 
never nasse. 1475 Caxton Jason 6 Ther was grete nombre 
of speeres. 1611 Biste Fou i. 1 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. 

© Dialectally were, war occur: hence the nega- 
tive warn't, wan't, in 18th c. dramatists. 

1535 Bury Wills (1850) 126 My rynge whych wher my 
wyftys. 1633 Brome orth. Lass un. ii, He sed 1 were a 
deaft Lasse. 1775 Sueripan Rivads 1. ii. (1883) 85 It wa’n’t 
fit for a Christian to read. 1837 Dickens Pickzv. xxxiv, 
Was one of those voices Pickwick’s? Yes, it were, sir. 
1865 — J/ut. Fr. xii, Warn’t { troubled ? 

2 sing, wast (west, wost), orig. were. [in Goth. 
wast, ON. vast, vari, OHG., OS. wérz, OFris. 
weére.} Forms: 1 wére, 2-6 were, (3 wore), 6-7 
werst, wart, 6- wert, wast. North. 3- was. 
Negative 1-3 nere, nere. The modern analogical 
wast has displaced the etymological were (with 
grammatical ablaut) chiefly under the influence 
of Tindale and the Bible; the intermediate wer? 
(Shakspere’s form) prevailed in literature during 
the 17th and 18th c., and has been used by many 


19th century writers. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Johni. 48 Ppa pu were [Rushw. were] 
under pam fictréowe. ¢1300 Hazclok 684 Cherl, als thou 
er wore. «1300 Cursor .1/. \Cott.) 6248 Ta pat wand Pat 
ou was wont [7rin. 3S. pou were] ber in bi hand. 1382 
VycLir John i. 48 Whanne thou were vndir the fyge tree. 
(1534 Tinpace, and all subseg. versions, When thou wast}. 
a 1§z0 Myrr, Our Ladye 178 Thou O vyrgyn.. that were 
souerayne delyte to god hymselfe .. were toye to aungels. 
1611 SuHaks. JVint. T. 1. 1.174 Thou wer’t borne a foole. 
1617 Hieron JV4:s, (1628) 11, 122 Why did I forget that thou 
wart an Observer? 1627 Hakewite Afologie (1630) 83 
Thou, who werst a Christian before. 1738 Giover Leo- 
nidas 1. 560 Thou, who once wert Laced#mon’s chief. 
1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) 11. 204Wert thou bid to 
comeup? 1820 SHELLEY 7o Skylark i, Hail 10 thee, blithe 
spirit! Bird thou never wert. 1822 Haziitt 7adde-t. ser. 
n. iv. (1869) 91 Thou wert damned. 1875 Browninc 
Aristoph. A pol, 232 Thou wast less friendly far than thou 
didst seem. 

plural. were (wéo'1, wel, wal, wor). [= OFris. 
wéran, OS. wérun, OHG. wérumes, whrul, wadrun, 
ON. ugrum, vdrum, varud, vdru, Goth. wesum, 
wesup, wesun.) Forms: 1 werun, 1-2 weron, 
2 weren, 2-5 weren, 3- were; (2 waren, 3-4 
weore(n, wore(n, 3-6 ware, 4 Warre, wair, 
quar, 4-6 werne, warn, wer, war, wher, whar, 
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5 werene, werun, 6 warren, werren.) Also 4- 
was. Vegative 1-3 neron, neoren, nere. 

(For were uscd in the sing. sce above, was i). 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. John i. 24 pa waron of sundor-halgan. 
1160 //atton G. ibid., Pa waren. c1175 Lamd, [lom, 15 
Des lazen weren from Moyses, ¢ 1200 #'rin. Coll, /fomt. 31 

ie waren swide..ofdredde. /did, 143 Seuen awerzede 
gostes ware on hire, c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 2446 Swile woren 
egipte lajes. a1300 //avelok 717 ise two doutres, that 
faire wore. «a 1300 Cursor MM, Gat) 11490 Par iesu and his 
moder warn [z.7. wern, werne]. ¢ 1340 /6id, (T'rin.) 388 
Bobe were [v.7. war, ware, was] made sonne and mone. 
¢1386 Cuaucrr /’rol, 28 And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
fbid. 41 And cek in what array that they were inne. ¢ 1410 
Love Bonavent. Mirr, x. (Gibbs MS.) Pei pat werene so 
noble. 1462 /aston Lett, 453 11. 104 Vour brother and 
Debenham were at words. 1557 Barctay (Paynell) Jugurth 
5 b, What tyme ye warre without riches. 1611 Bini A 92. 
xiii. 33 Wee were in our owne sight as grashoppers, and so 
we were in their sight. 

q The plural had formerly also was; almost 
universally so in 16-18th c. with yor when used 
asa singular. Still d7a/. in all persons. 

¢1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 944 Into be world bere pei made 
was. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 5674 'raitoures was him euer loothe. 
c1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. Aon. 108 Whan thay came 
togeders, thay was..occupyyd with their own maters. 1588 
Suaks. 77t, A. 1v. i. 38 There was more then one.. I, more 
there was. 1671 WiLkins in Grew Anat. Plants Pref., You 
was very happy in the choice of this Subject. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilg. u. 76, 1 suppose you was ina dreamin, 1735 WALPOLE 
Corr. (1820) 1. 3 When you was at Eton. 1749 Fie_pinc 
You Jones vi. v, What was you reading when I came in? 
1811 Miss Austen Sense § Sens. (1870) IL. i. 122, I felt sure 
that you was angry with me. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, 
You was to come to him at six o'clock. A/od. dial, They 
was here. 

7. Last Subjunctive. 

1 and 3 sing. were (wée1, wé1, wo1). [= OFris. 
wire, ON. uxrt, OS. and OFFG. wdri, Goth. 1 
qwesjau, 3 west.} Forms: 1-2 wre, 2— were, 
(2-3 weore, 3-4 wor(e, 4-5 ware, war, 6 weare.) 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Er pis were. arzs0 Owl & Night. 
1312 3if ich were a bisimere. a1300 //avclok 1938 Me wore 
leuere I wore lame. @1300 Cursor MM. 1599 Pou he war 
(v. ~ were] wrath it was na wrang. ¢ 1440 ave Bonavent, 
Murr. x. 25 (Gibbs MS.) As he were a pore man. 1486 Bk. 
St. Adbans A iiij, As it ware the mawe of a pegeon. 1529 
More in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 What way wer best totake. 
1788 Burns Oh, were I on Parnassus’ Hill! 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos 1. vi. 42 By my faith it were treason. 1863 
Geo. Exiot Romola x, 1f 1 were only a Theocritus. Mod. 
Would I were there | 

2 sing. wert (wet, wast), formerly were. [= 
OF ris. wére, ON. verir, OS. and OHG. wérés, 
Goth, weseis. The final -¢ in Eng., formerly -es?, 
-st, is on the analogy of the indic.] Forms: 1-2 
were, 2-6 were ; 6-7 werest, werst ; 6- wert. 

¢1300 Harrow, Hell 131 Were thou among men. 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Esdras v. 30 Though thou werest enemye. 
— Ezek, xxviii. 6 As though thou werst God. 1611 BisLe 
Rev. iii. 15, 1 would thou wert cold or hote (Wyctir, 
Coverp., Cranmer, Ahem, were, Genev, werest]. @1796 
Burns Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, ; 
plural. were (wée1, war) with grammatical ablaut. 
[= OF ris. wére, ON. verim, -10, -i, OS. wérin, 
OHG, wérimés, -it, -in, Goth. weseima, -cip, 
-eina.] Forms; 1-2 wéren, 2-4 weren, (3 
weoren, 3-4 woren, waren), 3- were, 3 weore, 
4 wore, weere, 4-6 war(e, 6 wer.) 

1z05 Lay. 50 Out of beowedome, freo pat heo weoren 
[1250 were]. a 1300 Havelok 2661 And fouhten so thei woren 
wode. 1480 Nobt. Devyll 10 Ye were better lette me a lone. 
1571 Lynpesay J/S. Collect., Swownand, lyk as thai war 
bot life. 1621 Biste John xv. 19 If ye were of the world, 
the world would loue his owne [So TinDALE, etc.] 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Yug. Won, 11. viii, 4 Were these ex- 
tinguished, what were this world? 1868 Browntnc Ring 
§& Bk. i. 1153 Were they verily the lady's own .. she must 
be the fondest of the frail. 

“| For the singular, the indicative form was was 
common in 17-18th c.; it was even used for thc 
plural by writers who used was in the plural 
indicative. 

1684 Bunyan Pilg. 1. 77 As if one was awake, 1713 
Beveripce /’rivate Th, 11. (1730) 46 Which certainly would 
be the greatest Absurdity..was not they God as well as He. 
1760 STERNE Ser, Yorick viii. (1773) 88 A man, of whom, 
was you to form a conjecture, etc. 1768 — Sent, Journ. 
(1778) 1. 85 Was [ in a desert, [ would find out, etc. 1787 

x, Wiite Sedborne vy, (1789) 11 The manor of Selborne, was 
it strictly looked after..would swarm with game. 


IV. Parts from ée only. 

8. Past Participle: peen (bin, bin), Forms: 
Southern 21-2 3ebéon, 2-3 ibeon, ibon, iben, 
ibi, 3-4 ibeo, beo, 3-5 ibe, ybe, 4 yben, by, 
4-6 be. Northern ? 2-3 beon, 3-7 ben, 4 beyn, 
buen, 4-7 bene, 5-6 byn(ne, 6-8 bin, 7— beene, 
s5- been. Not known in OE., where no pa. pple. 
of any of these verbs (am, was, be) appears. The 
common literary form in 14-15th c. was dc, before 
the general acceptance of the northern dcx, bene. 
South-western dialects have still a-de=ibe. (In 


U.S. often pronounced 4¢7.) 

a1107 OE. Chron,1Laud MS.) an. 1096 He heafde gebeon 
on pes cynges swicdome. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 159 Wel longe 
ich habbe child ibon [. r. iben, ibeo}], ¢1175 Cott. How, 
239 Pus hit had ibi and is. ¢ 1200 OrwiN 8399 Haffde he 
beon, /6fd¢. 2311 Hafde ben. rzos Lay, 8325 Pu hafuest | 


” hadde he be [z. 7. ben, been] fiftene. 
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ibeon [1rzs0 beon] ouer-cumen, ¢c1230 Aucr. KR. 316 Ich 
habbe ibeon fol. @ 1300 Cursor M/.\Cott,) 14638 War yemed 
haf I ben (Gott. bene}. ¢ 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth 
to-gadere [-beo, ¢1300 //arrow. [/el/ 173 So longe we 
haveth buen herynne, 1375 Barsour Bruce 1, 527 Thai 
mycht nocht haiff beyn tane. ¢1375 Wycttr Sera, xiii. 
Sel. Wks. 1871 11. 346 Trespassours, Pat wolden .. have be 
ever wantoun. 1377 Lane. 7’, /’/. B. xiv. 95 As it neuere 
had ybe. ¢1386 Cuaucer /’rof. 60 At mortal batailles 
— Merch. T. 1157 
A iman that longe hath blynd ybe [z.7. ibe, blynde be). 
¢1400 Destr, Froy xu. 8913 Pat any dede has be don. ¢ 1420 
Str A madace xxxix, A mon that hase alle way bynne kynde. 
¢ 1480 Merlin xv. 239 Where the battle had I-be. 1455 I. 
Crere in Four C. ve Lett. 5 Nor wist not where he had 
be, whils he had be seke til now. 1483 Act 1 Ach. ///, i. 
§1 As. .if this Act had not be made, 1§26 Tinpann Johny. 
Diab had bene [1582 Ahem, been) diseased, — xiv. 9 

Iaue I bene [1611 bin] so long tyme with you?. 1575 J. 
Stitt Gam, Gorton v.ii, Wad my hens be stolue eche one. 
1579 Lyty Lnphnes (1636) E iij b, Had it not bin better 
forthee? 1560 JewrL Ser, Afatt. ix. 37-8 As if they had 
byn a flock of sheepe. ¢1645 HlowELe Lett, 11726) 23 Hav- 
ing hin so rocked and shaken at Sea. 1864 ‘Tennyson /ix. 
Ard, 420 You have been as God's good angel in our house. 

B. Signification and uses. 

{The primary sense appears to have been that of 
branch II below, ‘to occupy a place’ (i.e. ¢o szZ, 
stand, lie, etc.) in some specificd place; thence 
the more abstract branch I was derived by ab- 
stracting the notion of particular place, so as to 
emphasize that of actual cxistencc, ‘to be somc- 
where, no mattcr whcre, to be in the universe, or 
realm of fact, to have a place among existing 
things, to exist. Branch IE was derived from 
II by weakening the idea of actual presence, into 
the mcrcly intellectual conccption of ‘having a 
placc’ in a class of notions, or ‘bcing identical 
with’ another notion: ‘centaurs arc imaginary 
creaturcs’ =‘ centaurs have their place in thc class 
of creaturcs of the imagination.’ Branch IV is an 
obvious extension of FEI: cf. ‘it was annoying to 
me,’ with ‘it was annoying me.’] 

I. absolutely: To have or take place in the 
world of fact, to exist, occur, happen. 

1. To have place in the objective universe or 
realm of fact, to exist ; a/so, to exist in life, to live. 

¢ 1000 /Exrric Exod. iii. 14 1c eom se be eom cwarp he.. 
se de ys me sende to eow. ¢1340 Cursor Al, \Fairf.) 9732 
This world. .hast pou made fadir porogh me to bene. 1548 
Upatt LZrasm, Par. Matt. xxii. 105 They beleue. .nothyng 
to be but that whiche they see. 1587 Gotpinc De Vornay 
iii. 26 All things that are, or euer were, or shall hereafter 
bee. 1631 Biste Ge. v. 24 Enoch walked with God: and 
hee was not, for God tooke him. 1698 DryDEN -Eneid 11. 
438 Troy is no more, and [lium wasa Town. 1732 Pope 
Ess. Man \. 109 ‘Yo Be, contents his natural desire. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 11. i, How are they blotted from the 
things that be. 1823 Byron Yuan 1x. xxiv, Tyrants and 
sycophants have been and are. 1827 Cartyce Wisc. (1857) 
1. 61 God is, nay alone is. 1837 — ry. Rev. 1.1. 6 So much 
that was not is beginning to be. 

b. with here. [See THERE, for its use with verbs.] 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 10783 There bene reasons wretyn sere 
That god wold she spousid were. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’ers. 7. 
P 2x ‘ther ben thre acciouns of penitence. 1426 AUDELAY 
Poems 16 Ther bene bot feu truly, 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 
§ Epigr. (1867) 86 Thers no redempcion. @1586 Answ, 
Cartwright 79 There were of the princes that tooke his 
parte, 1650 heeice Saints’ R, t.i. (1662) 3 There's few will 
deny, that God knows. 1711 Pope ne Lock 79 Some 
nymphs there are, too conscious of their face, A/od, There 
are photographs and photographs. 

2. To come into existence, coine about, happen, 


occur, take place, be acted or donc. 

(To become, come about, was the OF. and early ME. sense 
of 4é02, while still a distinct vb., before it became blended 
with ao, was.) 

¢9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 Cued us, hoenne das 
bidon. ¢c975 Avshw. G. ibid., Saze us hwanne bas beob. 
e175 Lamb, //om. 177 Hu scal bat bon? ¢1350 J 2/2. 
Palerne 1930 Manly on pe morwe bat mariage schuld bene. 
1530 Parser. 421/1 Be as be may, vaille gue vaille. 1562 

. Heywoop Prov. 4 Hpigr. (1867) 43 Be as be maie is no 

annyng. 1775 SHERIDAN Aivads in Casguet. Lit. (1877) 1V. 
37/2 Your husband that shall be. @1804 Necson in Nicolas 
Disp. 11. 457 Marry. .speedily, or the to be Mrs, Berry will 
have very little of your company. .}/a¢. When is the wed- 
ding to be? The flower-show was last week. 

3. To be the case or the fact, esf. in the phrascs 
So be, Be tt that=if it be the case that, suppose 
that, and the arch. or dial. Being, Being thal = it 
being the case that, seeing that, since. I{cnce 
the adverb Flower. 

¢1314 Gny Warw. 203 Bi so that he wille kisse me, Eucr 
eft we schul frendes be. c1400 Mavnpev. v. 40 Beso it be 
not ajenst his Lawe. 1547 Brexne Le?. in ‘Tytler //ust. 
Scot. (1864) If]. 380 If so be he will stand. 1549 LATIMFR 
Serm., bef, Edw. V1, vi. 1. 178 Be it so, the Corinthians had 
no such contentions among them. 1611 Tine Yoo xix. 4 
And be it indeed that I haue erred. 1851 J. Hume Aefent. 
iv. Poems 96 So-be the haunting sense of wrong .. Were 
loosen’d from his breast. 

1528 T. More Heresyes in, Wks. 214/2 Reyng though they 
wer but men, 1597 SHAks. 2 //en. /17, 1. 1. 199 You loyter 
heere too long, being you are to take Souldiers vp. 1641 
Best Furm, Bhs. (1856) 120 They went all for halfe gates, 
beinge that they coulde not bee discerned. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Discip. u. Wks. (1851) 61 Being they are Church-men, 
we may rather suspect,etc. 1659 Pearson Creed To Rdr.. 
Being the Creed comprehendeth the principles of our 
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religion, it must, etc. 1692 Lapy Russetr Left, 26 May, I 
believe your newspapers .. tell you all, but being there is 
nothing newer, I would doit too. 1815 Scotr Guy MZ, ix, 
With whom he himself had no delight in associating, ‘being 
that he was addicted unto profane and scurrilous jests.’ 

4. To remain or go on in its existing condition ; 
in the archaic phrase /ef de=let alone, leave as it 
is; leave off, cease; Sc. omit, leave out. 

1297 R. Giovc. 153 Uter let al this be. ¢1380 S7v Fernumb. 
281 Al 30ur mornyng letep now ben. ¢ 1386 CHaucer /rere's 
Prol. 25 Telleth your tale, and let the sompnour be. 1393 
Lanct. ?. P2. C. v. 174 Let be al 30ure ianglyng. ¢ 1450 
Merlin i. 16 Let me be, and beth in pes. 1513 DouGLas 
/Eneis w. vi. 159 With thi complayntis ..Lat be to vex me. 
[bid 1x. Prol. 25 All lous langage and lychtnes lattand be. 
1530 Patsar. 607/1 Let be this nycenesse, my frende. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. u. vii. 18 Lett be thy bitter scorne, 1611 
Fase M€até. xxvii. 49 Let be, let vs see whether Elias will 
come. 19775 H. Baie Le??. I. 51 (Jam.) Morton, Rox- 
burgh, let be Haddington or Stirling, were not of sufficient 
shoulder. /é/d. 1. 170 He had never any such resolution, 
let be plot. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D, xv. (1872) 89, I thank 
you; let me be. : ie . : 

b. Here may be included an idiom in which ée 
is practically = ‘continue, remain,’ though the 
analysis is not clear, and there is apparently con- 
fusion of structure. 

1601 SHaks. Ad/'s wed/ 1, i. 94 Ile fit you, And not be all 
day neither. 1865 CartyLe Freds. Gt. IV. xu. iv. 151 Town- 
Officer is some considerable time before he can return [?=It 
is some considerable time before Town Officer can return. 
But cf. the following, which have various relations with 
other senses: 1570 Ascuam Scholewt. 1. (Arb.) 355 I haue 
bene longer in describing the nature .. of the quicke and 
hard witte than. .the matter doth require. 1600 SHaks. A. 
¥, Z. 11. v. 34 He hath bin all this day to looke you. 1628 
Dicsy Voy. Medit. 18687 And they having bina long time 
from any port. A%od, I was a long while unable toarise; I 
was [also, it was] a long while before I could rise. You 
have been rather long about it. Go, but don’t be long! Cf. 
also such phrases as ‘We are ten miles, an hour's drive, 
two hours, from the nearest railway station,’ which come 
under 5.} 

II. With adverb or prepositional phrase: stating 
where or how, i.e. in what place or state a thing is. 
[=Sp., Pg. estar as distinct from ses] 

5. ‘To have or occupy a place (7. ¢. to sit, stand, 
lie, hang, etc.—the posture not being specified or 
regarded) somewhere, the ‘where’ being expressed 
either by an adverb or a preposition with object. 
Expressing the most general relation of a thing to 
its place: To have one’s personality, substance, 
or presence, to be present, so as to find oneself, 
or be to be found (27, at, or zear a place, with an 
object, etc.). 

a1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.298 On swa hwilcum huse swa he 
bip. crooe Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 20 Ic béo mid eow ealle 
dagas. 1297 R. GLouc. 374 Hou mony plou lond, & hou 
mony hyden al so, Were in euerychessyre. ¢ 1300 Harrow, 
Hell 82 Alle tho that bueth heryne. c 1400 MAuUNDEV. ii. 10 
Some men trowen that half the Cros..be in Cipres. 1465 
Marc. Paston in Le#f. 505 11. 194 Ryght glad that we err 
ther a mongs hem, 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 164 He 
having bin in his Coffin the greatest part of the night after 
his death. 1722 De For Hist. Plague (1754) 6 Terrible Ap- 
prehensions were among the People. 1771 FretcHer Check 
Wks. 1795 II. 194 You are just where you was. 1821 Byron 
Sardan.in.i.401 Againthe love-fit’son him, 1861 THAcKERAY 
Georges iii. 120 Where be the sentries who used to salute? 
Mod, Your book is here, under the table. 

b. Often used with there, csp. when the subject 
is introduced to notice: cf. ‘your brother (about 
whom you ask) is in the garden,’ with ‘there is a 
cow (something not previously present to the 
mind) in the garden,’ 

[1475 Caxton Fasoz 8b, And were no more on their side 
but they two only]. 1594 Hooker £ecd, Pol. Pref. i. § 2 If 
there be in you that gracious humility, 1675 Evetyn Jfeuz. 
(1857) 11. 103 There was not his equal in the whole world. 
1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i, Vhere be bright faces in the hall. 

6. Idiomatically, in past, now only in perfect 
and pluperfect tenses, with /o, and a substantive, 
or infinitive of purpose: To have been (at the 
proper place) in order to, or for the purpose of. 
Cf. Sp. and Pg. fué ‘I was’ in sense of ‘I went.’ 

¢1645 Howece Le?#. (1678) 24, I was yesterday to wait 
upon Sir Herbert Croft. 1747 Lapy Snarress. in Priv, 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 51, 1 was to see the new farce. 
1760 Gotpsmitn Crt. IW. (1840) 158, I was this morning to 
buy silk for a nightcap. fod. Have you been to the 
Crystal Palace? I had been to see Irving that night. 

b. Zo be off, be away: a graphic expression for 
‘to go at once, take oneself off.’ 

1826 Disraeui Viv. Grey vi. vi. 352 We had better order 
our horses and be off, 1873 Brack Px. Thule xii. 186 The 
stag ..was away like lightning down the bed of the stream, 
1884 W. C. Satu A7zddrost. 65, I must be off into the woods. 

7. To sit, stand, remain, ctc. in a defined cir- 
cumstantial position, e.g. 7o be zn debt, at one’s 
case; to have one’s existence in a certain state or 
condition. a. with prep. phrase. 

¢1175 Lamb, [lom.7 3ef we beod under sod scrifte. ¢ 1340 
Cursor Af.({Laud MS.)942 Therfor ye bene in wo and stryfe, 
Ibid. 10446 When pou shuldist be best at ease. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener, (1865) 4t Al men that on live bene. 1531-2 Act 23 
flen, VIII, xvi, One halfe of the price .. shalbe to the use 
of the seysour. 1535 CoveROALk Zech. viil. 2, I was in a 
greate gelousy ouer Sion. 1540 Hyrve Vives’ [ustr. Chr. 
Wom. (1592) I. ij To bee at the lust of the Judge. 1611 
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Biste Ex. v.19 They were in euill case. 1666 MarveLe 
Corr. liv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 191 Proposalls that have bin 
undir deliberation, 1712 Appison SZect, No. 369 ® 14 Any 
one..whowill beat the pains ofexaminingit. 3866 KincsLey 
Herew, xvii. 214 The battle .. is more in my way. 

b. with adverb. 

©1350 Will. Palerne 547 Nay best beb it nou3t so. 1463 
Plumpton Corr. 8, 1 trust all shalbe well, 1611 Biste Gex. 
xliii. 27 Is your father well? [Wyc.ir saaf; Coverp., Geneva 
in good health]. 1807 CrasBe Par. Reg. 11. 717 Content to 
be and to he well. 1849 Macaucay H/s¢, Zug. II. 171 Ask- 
ing how his Highness was. 

8. To belong. pertain. befall: with dat. or fo, = 
have. Cf. L. est miht, Fr. cest a mot. Now only 
in exclamations or wishes (where, also, é¢ is often 
omitted), as Vo zs me! Wo be to the transgressor ! 
Success (be) to your efforts | 

a1300 £, E. Psalter cxxviii. 2 Wele bes to be nou. 1382 
Wycuir Luke i. 7 A sone was not to hem. c1g00 MAuNDEV. 
36 The kyngdom of Arabye that was to on of the 3 kynges. 
1535 CovERDALE Ps. cxxvii. 2 O well is the, happie art thou. 
1602 SHaxs. Hamil. u. ii. 124 Whilst this Machine is to him. 
1605 — Lear 1.i.68 To thine and Albanies issues be this 
perpetuall, 161 Biste Eccdus. xxv.g Well is him that hath 
found prudence. — ZA. vi. 23 Peace be to the brethren. 
— Rev.i. 4 Grace be vnto you, and peace, from him which is. 

+b. To pertain as a misfortune, to have befallen 
to; to be amiss, be the matter with, ail. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. 128 Merlyn wat ys the? @ 1300 Cursor MM. 
4395 Leuedi, quat es at 3ou? {v. % what is 30u? what ayles 
30u?] @1300 Floriz & Bl. 467 [Thei] axede hire what hire 
were. 21300 Havelok 2704 Godrich, wat is be, pat pou fare 
pus with me? here? ; om 

III. With adjective, substantive, or adjective 
phrase; acting as simple copula: stating of what 
sort or what a thing is. [=Sp., Pg. sev, as dis- 
tinct from estar.] 

9. To exist as the subject of some predicate, i.e. 
to have a place among the things distinguished by 
a specified quality or name. a. with adj. 

¢ 1000 Ags, Gosf. Matt. xi. 30 Min geoc is wynsum and 
min byréyn ys leoht. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 197 Ne beo ich 
neuer blide. ¢1340 Cursor M7. (Trin.) 3109 Pe folke was gode, 
pe world was clene. /dzd, 12578 Ar he were tuelue 3eer olde, 
1387 Trevisa Higdex (1855) 1. g Now men be al sad. c1440 
Morte Arth, Roxb.) 74 Wemen are frele. c¢1440 HyLTon 


_ Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) xx, Ful drye & ful colde arn 


her hertes. 1534 TinDaLe You xiii. 11 Ye are not all clene. 
1579 Lyty Euphues (1636) D viij, Neither haue I bin curious 
to inquire of his Progenitors. 1611 BisLe /s. cviii. 30 Then 
are they glad because they be quiet. 1652 NeepHam Sed- 
den’s Mare Cl. 171 Whose name is very frequent in the 
mouths of men. 3697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 144 Gaunt 
are his Sides, and sullen is his Face, 1830 TENNysoN 
Mariana, 1 am aweary, aweary, I would that I were dead. 
b. with phrase = adj. (closely allied to 7). 

a@1200 OrMIN 2455 Pu best wibp childe. a1300 Cursor M. 
10303 Fastinge he was in wille to be. /ézd. 10572 Anna wit 
child was of a mai. c1400 Partoxofe 874 Beth of goode 
comfort. 1592 West Symzdol. 1. 1. § g Of which sort bin all 
naturall Obligations. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Aunc. Hist. (182711. 11. 
260 He was of Memphis. 1748 HarrLey Odserv. Man 1. i. 
§ 1 P 46 The Instance above noted is most to this Purpose. 
1828 Scott F. Al. Perth 11. 67 Be of good courage. 1837 
Newman Par. Serm. 1. xxiv. 365 Religion is said to be 
against nature. 1867 77szes 12 Nov. 7/2 The advices from 
Adelaide. .are to the 28th September. 

e. with sé. (used couiolalire ey 

egso Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. viii.g Fordon and ic monn amm 
under maht. c1175 Cott. Hon. 219 Hi bed alle gastes. 
exzzg £. E. Alirt. P. A. 458 Al arn we membrez of Ihesu 
kryst. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. (x871) III. 442 Pese freres 
bene men of holy Chirche. 1570 Ascuam Schodem. 1. (Arb.) 
68 You be indeed makers or marrers. 1626 R. BERNARD 
Isle of Max (1627) 155, I haue alwayes bina free man, 1678 
Bunyan Pidg. 1. 14 Though I have bin An undeserving 
rebel, 1817 Byron Jfanfred 1. iv. 133, I feel but what 
thou art—and what lam. 1850 Lyncu 7heo. Trin. x. 200 
Only by being man can we know man. 

10. with sé. To exist as the thing known by a 
certain name ; to be identical with. 

€1000 Ags, Gosp. John xix, 21 Ic eon: iudea cyning. ¢1160 
Hatt. G. ibid., Ich ém iudea kyning. c1340 HampoLe Pr. 
Cousc. 946 God..es maker of althynge, And of alle creatures 
pe bygynnynge. c1400 Gamelyn 583 Hit ben be Shirreues 
men. 1486 Plumpton Corr. 49 These bent the tydings that 
I know. ¢1530 Reprorpe Play IVyt & Sc. (1848) 3 Ah! syr, 
what tyme of day yst? 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. in. ii. 73 Am 
I Dromio? AmI yourman? Am I myselfe? 1610 —~ Ze, 
1.ii. 434 My selfeam Naples. 1630 Wapswortu Sf. Pilgr. 
i. 4 "Twasclear it was not gaine was his marke. 1805 FosTER 
iss. u. vi. 204 Let thinking be reasoning. 1872 Yeats 
Tech. Hist. Comm. 212 The earth and the atmosphere are 
the two sources, 

ll. To be the same in purport as; to signify, 
amount to, mean. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 5 Vigilate, bat is bed wakiende. 
¢1220 f/ali AJeid. 3 Him 3eme hwat euch word bee sun- 
derliche to seggen. c12z30 Aucr. R. 58 Best is pe bestliche 
mon bet ne benched nout of God. 1302 Wycuir Gex. xli. 26 
Seuen oxen fayr, and seuen eerys fulle, seuen 3eris of plen- 
tith ben, 1611 Bise 76zd., The seuen good kine are seuen 
yeares. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill, Ess. (Arb.) 153 
The burning of that had bin gradus fprivationis. 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Mar. 4/4 To fall was to die. fod. I'll tell 
you what it is, you must leave. 

12. To amount to (something) of moment or 
importance, to ‘signify’ fo a person; to concern, 

21300 Cursor AT, 13383 Quat es bat tome and be? /éid. 
16487 What is that to vs? 1526 TinpaLe AZa/f, xxvii, 4 
What is that to vs? Se thou to that. 1611 Bisre Lavz. i. 
12 Is it nothing to you, all ye that passe by? Mod. Is it 
nothing to you, that you have alicnated your friends? 
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13. cl/ipt. To be good for, to be at the expense 
of, ‘stand.’ Odés. or dial. 

1749 Fietpinc Tom Fones vin. v, The wine being now at 
an end, the barber pressed very eagerly to be his bottle. 
[bid, xv. xii, 1 said I would be my pot too. 1765 Gotpsm. 
Strolling Player, Ess.vi, lf 1 have threepence in my pocket 
I never refuse to be my three halfpence. Mod. Collog. He 
was asked to be his share in the expense and refused. 

IV. With participles and infinitives, serving as 
an auxiliary and forming periphrastic tenses. 

14. With past participle: a. in transitive verbs, 
forming the passive voice. (For present pple. 
passive, see 15 Cc.) 

c825 Vesp. Psalter |. 9 Du on-strigdes mec mid ysopan.. 
du Swes mec, & ofer snaw, ic biom ge-whitad [Wyctir, And I 
shal ben clensid]. c 885 K. AicrreD Boeth. xiii. 40 Ic eom 
of wundrod. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 59 In be font we weren eft 
iboren. ¢1325 £. £. Addit. P. A. 571 Mony ben calle{d). 
¢1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. x. 24 (Gibbs MS.), We shulden 
not by styred to impacyence. 1606 G. W[vopcockr] Fxs- 
fine 31 b, Pausanias, being attached for treason, fled. 1637 
Decr. Star Chamb, on Printing 11 July § 2 That no person 
.. print or cause to bee printed. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Exdor 140 Vows..were never heard to have bin made to 
any Saint, but to God alone. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylvania 
I. 57 Bee it enacted by the Authority aforesaid that y days 
of y* week .. shall be called as in Scripture. 1874 HeLps 
Soc. Press. iii. 57 The political aspect of the subject has not 
been approached, 

b. in zsztransitive verbs, forming perfect tenses, 
in which use it is now largely displaced by have 
after the pattern of transitive verbs: de being re- 
tained only with come, go, rise, set, fall, arrvve, 
depart, grow, and the like, when we express the 
condition or state now attained, rather than the 
action of reaching it, as ‘the sun is set,’ ‘our 
guests are gone,’ ‘ Babylon is fallen,’ * the children 
are all grown up.’ 

894 O.E. Chron., Wes Hzsten pA peer cumen mid his 
herge. c1z00 7rin. Coll Hom. 173 Alle pe sinfulle be ford 
sende farene. a1300 Cursor Al. 14322 Thre dais es gan. 
c1350 Will, Palerne 1457 Pe grete lordes .. bep lenged now 
here. c1450 Merlin x. 165 In euell tyme ben oure enmyes 
entred. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cxxix. 156 They are 
rested in there batayls. 1556 VERon Godly Sayings (1846) 
145 Aungels, that bene come down from heaven, 1590 
Suaks. Cow. Err. vy. i. 361 These children, Which acci- 
dentally are met together. 1628 Hopses 7hucyd. (1822) 62 
He gave out they were run away. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 24 Some there are, who believe that 
Miracles are not ceas'd. 1672 Mitton P, &. 11. 140 There- 
fore I am returned. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2069/4 The Dart- 
mouth is Sailed to the Westward. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to 
Cong. 1. i. (1854) 50 He informs me his son is set out. 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos 1. ix. 58 His parents were grown old. 

15, With the present participle, forming con- 
tinuous varieties of the tenses. a. with active 
signification. In OE, only ws was so used, form- 
ing a kind of imperfect; the present was in use 
by the 13the. In later times this was confused 
with a formation upon the vbl. sb., of which see 
examples under A frep.1 13; the OE. he was 
Seohtende, and ME. ‘he was a-fighting,’ meet in 
the modern ‘he was fighting.’ 

885 O.E. Chron., pelwulf ferde to Rome and ber wes xii 
monap wuniende. cx175 Cott. Hom. 225 Adam pa wes 
wuniende on peses life. a@1300 Cursor AT. 15665 Bes [w. 7 
be] wakand ai in orisun. ¢1400 Maunpev. xxiii. 253 Thei 
trowen..theischulle be etynge and drynkynge. 1562 J. Hey- 
wooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 37 Leat vs be trudgeing. 1576 
LamBarbdE Peraimb. Kent, Some fleeting beene in floodes. 
1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 29 The Romans being prepar- 
ing their dinners. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. 1. 227 He was 
talking of thee. 1727 VanspruGH JYourn, Lond. 1.1, It’s 
at the Door, they are getting out. 1750 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 142 Riseth means, is rising ; writeth, is writing. 1774 
Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 401, | hope I am not going 
into a narrative troublesome tothe house. 1863 Geo. EL1or 
Romola x\v, The bells were still ringing. 5 

b. with passive signification : in such expression 
as ‘the ark was building,’ the last word was 
originally the gerund or verbal substantive, and 
the full expression was ‘ the ark was a-building or in 
building,’ of which see instances under A frep.l 12. 

15s Ropinson AZore’s Utop. (1869) 64 Whyles a commodye 
of Plautus is playinge. 1557 N. T. (Geneva) 1 Peé. iii. 20 
While the arcke was {1611 was in] preparing. 1685 R. Bur- 
ton Exg. Emp. Amer. ii. 28 Strong preparations being 
making for wars. JZod. We stayed there while our house 
was building. : ‘ > 

e. The ambiguity of the construction ‘is build- 
ing’ in the two preceding senses has led in modem 
Eng. to the use in the latter sense of ‘is being 
built,’ formed upon the present pple. passive ‘ be- 
ing built.’ 

{1596 Of Ghostes and Spirits 14 The noyse of a leafe being 
mooved so affrighteth him. 1653 H. More Axfid. Ath. 26 
Acting and being acted upon by others. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grandison 11. 46 To sit up late either reading or being read 
ton 2 Mrs. Harris in Left. 1st Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 
I. 180 There is a good opera of Pugniani’s now being acted. 
1779 J. Harris zéid, 1. 410 Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
being examined.) 1795 Soutuey in C. Southey Life I. 249 
A fellow... whose grinder is being torn out by the roots. 1797 
Coreripce in Bog. Lit, (1847) LI. 317 While my hand was 
being dressed. 1823 Lams Aiza, /uconv. being hanged, A 
man who is being strangled. 1846 Newman £ss, Crit. & 
Hist. 11, 448 At this very moment, souls are being led into 
the Catholic Church. a1859 De Quincey Wes. IV. 7 Not 
done, not even (according to modern purism) being done. 
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3873 Huxtey Crit. § Addresses 247 The corpuscles enter 
into the eggs while they are being formed. 


16. With the dative infinitive, making a future 
of appointment or arrangement; hence of neccs- 
sity, obligation, or duty; in which sense have is 
now commonly substituted. 


ta, with izfinitive active. Obs. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 3 Alle bo pe habben ben..and alle 
po be ben to cumen her after. 1382 Wyevir Gen. xiii, 17, 
I am to (1388 Y schal] 3yue it to thee, 1382 — Lccées. ii. 18, 
I knowe not whether wis or fool he be to ben. 1622 Mas- 
sincer Virgin Mart. ui.1, A King of Egypt, being to erect 
The image of Osiris. 1692 Locke Lduc. § 167 If a Gentle- 
rran be to study any Language, it ought to be that of his 
own Country. 1703 Rowe Fair Penurt. Ded., If this be not 
a receiv'd Maxim, yet I am sure Iam to wish it were, 1725 
De Fox Voy. round World (1840) 22 Mighty uncasy..about 
their being to go back again. 1742 Ricuarnson Pamela 
III. 264, I ain to thank you, my dear Miss, for your kind 
Letter. 18:4 Scotr Wav. I.v. 55 tlad he been to chuse 
between any punishment ..and the necessity. 

+b. Hence, 70 bc fo sevk: to have to seek, to be 
obliged to seek, to be in want or at a loss. Ods. 

1601 Hottanv Pliny 1. 89 ‘The complete measure of it .. 
that such as are desirous of knowledge be not to seek in 
any one thing. 1625 Bacon Usury, Ess. (Arb.) 544 The 
Merchant wil be to seeke for Money. 1653 Hotcrort /?r0- 
copius 1, 4 Being to seek his food he would hunt for it, 
1654 12 Sept.) Cromwett Sf, (Carl. 1871) IV, 52 We were 
exceedingly to seek how to settlethings. @1674 CLARENDON 
fist. Reb. 1. v.(1702) 454 Vhey were very much to seek, how 
the Case of Hull could concern Descents and Purchases. 
1832 Fair of May Fair II. ii. 278 It was excusable that a 
man having passed so large a portion of those sixty years 
in a compting house, could be somewhat to seek in the 
economny of his social system. 

ce. with zzfinxitive passive. 

1581 Fucxe in Confer. ui. (1584) Oiiij b, He him selfe be- 
ing to iudge all men, is to bee iudged of no man. a 1674 
Crarenvon /fist, Red. I. 11. 118 Being to be made Earl of 
Strafford. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 145 Nor- 
mandy was to be invaded on each side. 

17. The samme construction is used in the sense 
of ‘to be proper or fit (to).’? a. with zufinitive 
active. arch. and now commonly expressed by b. 

err7s Lamd, Hom. 133 Hit is to witene. ¢1340 Cursor 
M.1\Fairf.) 12861 Wat is todo. 1340 A yend. 5 Pet is to zigge. 
3388 in Hyclif’s Sed. Wks. 1871 111. 468 Hit ys not to gife 
dymesto a persoun. 1483 Caxton G.de da Tour Ev, Suche 
..wymmen be to compare to the wyf of Lothe. 1528 Per- 
Kins Prof. Bk, i. § 36 (1642) 16 Now it is to shew. 1634 
Malory’s Arthur (1816) 11. 308 The four. .is to understand 
the four evangelists. fod. Is this house to let? They are 
not to compare with these. 

b. with xfinitive passive, 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 1545 Pey bep to be blamede 
eft. 1588 J. Upatt Demonstr. Discip.(Arb.) 54 If the whole 
.. be to bee obserued vntill the ende. 1679 PENN Addr. 
Prot, u. § 2 (1692) 76 Not a Good Samaritan being to be 
found. 1798 Mactuus Pofid. (1817) II. 194 It must be to 
be depended upon. _ 

18. The past subjunctive were with the infinitive 
makes an emphatically hypothetical condition: 
cf. the degrees of uncertainty in /f J went, If I 
should go, If I were to go. 

1596 Raveicu in Four C. Eng. Lett. 37 If I weare ..to 
advize my sealf. fod. If I were to propose, would you ac- 
cept? Were he to ask me, it would be different. 

V. Phraseological combinations. 

19. InJ were better (best, as good), the nominative 
pronoun took catachrestically the place of an 
earlier dative (ae were better =it were better to or 
for me): modern usage substitutes Aad detter, after 
the analogy of had Lefer, rather, etc. Cf. Have, 
Lier, RATHER. 

(See F. Hall, ‘Had Rather’ in Amer. Fut. Philol. Ul, 
No. 7. 1881.) 

¢1300 St. Marg. 180 Pe were betere habbe [= it were 
better for thee to have] bileued atom, pan icome me to fonde. 
©1430 Syr Tryam. 399 Sche wyste not whedur-warde.. 
Sche was best to goone. c1sg0 Martowe Jew of JM. wv. iv. 
1653, I, .told him he were best to send it. 1597 Lyty HVov. 
in Afoone mi. ii, 185 Sirra, provide the banquet, you are 
best. 16r0 SHaks. Tes. 1. ii. 366 Be quicke thou‘rt best. 
1611 — Cyd, 1. it. 79 Madam, you're best consider. 1612 
Cuarman Widdowes’ T. Plays 1873 II]. 12 Y’are best take 
youto your stand. 1647 Warp Sionf. Cobler 57 They were 
.. better speake plainer English, 1703 Moxon .VWech. Ex. 
278 You were best to mark the lower Closier in each course. 

20. In clauses measuring time: as ‘he came 
here Monday was a week,’ i.e. he came here on the 
Monday a week before Monday last: the phrase be- 
came a mere adjective clause, whence arose remark- 
able constructions, as ‘on the evening of Saturday 
was sennight before the day fixed’ = on the cvcning 
of the Saturday a week earlier than the Saturday 
before the day fixed. Jas is now generally omitted: 
I was in London Monday (was) three weeks. 

(1449 Paston Lett, 68 1. 85 And as God wuld, on Fryday 
last was, we had a gode wynd.] 1678 Gunpowder-t reas, 
11 The Evening of the Saturday was Sennight before the ap- 
pointedtime. 1684 Baxter Jwelve Argts. Post. M, | have 
been at no Church since August was Twelvemonth. 1691 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2657/4 Edward Flower.. went from his 
House about last Christmas was 4 years. 1725 /did. No. 
6447/4 About two or three Days after Holy Rood Day last 
was Twelve Month, 1859 Geo. Exiot 4. Bede 343 Did there 
come no young woman here... Friday was a fortnight? 

21. To be about to: see ABLUT A 11, 12. 
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22. What one would be at: what one aims at; 
what one means, wishes, or would have. 

1705 VaANBRUGH Con/eder,1.i. (1759) Il. 13 What wou'd he 
be at? At her—if she'sat leisure. 1749 Fietpinc Tom JYoucs 
(18 36) 1.1. xi. 51 We cannot always discover what the young 
lady would be at. 1766 Gornsm.Vic. WV. x. (1857) 58 That 
is very true but not what I would be at. 1848 Blackw. Mag. 
LXIV. 373 What would revolutionising Germany be at? 

23. 70 be for: +a. to be ready, prepared, or a 
match for a person (obs.); b. to be bound for, to 
be making for a place; ¢. to be ready to act for, to 
be on the side of, or in favour of, to advocate; d. 
to be anxious Ior, to desire, to want (dia/.). 

a. 162 M:ppLeton, etc. Old Lawn. ii, My young boys, 
I shall be for you. 1631 Massincer Beleeve as you list it. 
iii, His angrie forhead .. No matter—I ain for him. 

b. 1630 Wavswortu SP, Prlez. ii. 6, 1 was for St. Sebas- 
tians, accompanied with one Mr, Pickford. J/od. ‘Where 
are you for to-day?’ 

C. 1636 IInacey Ffictctus’ Man. 147 Like unto beasts, 
they are all for the belly. 1692 Locke /oleration ii, Wks. 
172711. 289 Youcannot be... fora freeand impartial Examina- 
tion. 3799 T. Jevrerson JV rit.(1859) 1V. 268, I am for free 
comunerce with all nations, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 
str Fle was for going straight into the harbour of Brest. 
1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 219 Scipio... was for delay. 


24. Many parts of the verb and its tenses arc 
used substantively, adjectively, or adverbially. 

21679 IT. Goopwin Hs. (1864) VIII. 231 How slender these 
hopes. .which these it may bes do afford. 1739 CHESTERF. 
Lett. 1, xxxv. 115 May be they were drunk. 1802 G. Cot- 
maNn Br, Grins, Reckoning with Fime iii, List then, old Is- 
Was-and-To-Be. 1819 Byron Venice ii, The everlasting to 
be which hath bven. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. II. tv. ii. 189 
He goes, as Rabelais did when dying, to seek a great May- 
be. /érd. III. 1. iv. 36 There is a need-be for removing. 
1848 CLoucu Bothie 1. 159 He to the great might-have-been 
upsoaring .. He tothe merest it-was restricting, diminishing. 
1852 Turrer Prov. Philos. 173 This would-be god Thinketh 
to make mind. 

Be, variant of BEE sé. 

Be, obs. and dial. form of By A7¢f.; see next. 

Be- prefix :—Ol. be-, weak or stressless form of 
the prep. and adv, d/ (67z\, By. The original Teut. 
form was, as in Gothic, 67, with short vowel, prob. 
cognate with second syllable of Gr. du@i, L. amdz; 
in Of1G. and early OF., when it had the stress, as 
a separate word, and in composition with a noun, 
it was lengthened to é7 (67, d2), while the stress- 
less form, in composition with a vb. or indeclin. 
able word, remained 47-; in later OE., as in 
MHG. and mod.G., the latter was obscured to de- 
(also occasional in OE. as an unaccented form of 
the preposition): cf. OL. d/-geng practice, b:- 
gangan, be-gangan, to practise. In early MI. the 
etymological d7-, dy- regularly reappeared in comp. 
as the stressless form; but in later times de- was 
finally 1estored. (On the other hand, d¢ was used 
by northem writers as the separate prep., as still 
in mod. Sc.) In modern use, the unaccentcd 
prefix is always ée-; the accented form dy- (some- 
times spelt dyc-) occurs in one or two words de- 
scended from OE., as éy--law, by-word (OE. bi- 
lage, bé-word), and in modcrn formations on the 
adv., as by--gone, by-name, by-play, by:-road, by’- 
stander. 

The original meaning was ‘about.’ In prcposi- 
tions and adverbs this is weakened into a gencral 
expression of position af or car, as in decfore 
(at, near, or towards the front), behind, below, 
beneath, benorth, besouth, between, beyond. \Vith 
verbs, various senses of ‘about’ are often dis- 
tinctly retained, as in dbc-bind, be-come (= come 
about), de-delve, be-gird, be-set, be-stir. In such 
as be-daub, be-spatter, be-stir, be-strew, the notion 
of ‘all about, all round, over,’ or ‘throughout,’ 
naturally intensifics the sense of the verb; whence, 
be- comes to be more or less a simple ¢ztensive, 
as in be-muddle, be-crowd, be-grudge, be-break, or 
specializes or renders figurative, as in d¢fal/ (to 
fall as an accident), de-come, be-get, be-gin, be- 
have, be-hold, be-lieve. In other words the force 
of de- passcs over to an object, and renders an in- 
transitive verb transitive, as in de-speak (speak 
about, for, or to), d¢e-flow (flow about), de-die, be- 
moan, be-think, be-wail. ence it is used to form 
transitive vbs. on adjectives and substantives, as 
in dim be.dim, fool be-fool, madam be-madam; 
also others, in which the sb. stands in an instru- 
mental or other oblique relation, as de-night ‘to 
overtake wth night,’ be-guile, be-witeh. Of these 
a special scction consists of verbs having a priva- 
tive force, as OE. belandian, behéafdian, to de- 
prive of one’s land, one’s head: cf. dereave, and 
OE. benim-an to take away. Finally, d¢- is prefixed 
with a force combining some of thc preceding, 
to ppl. adjs., as in besjewelled, be-daughtered. 

Be- being still in some of its senscs (esp. 2, 6, 7 
below) a living element, capable of being pre- 
fixed wheiever the sense requires it, the derivatives 
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into which it entcrs are practically unlimited in 
number. The more important, including those 
that are in any way specialized, or that require 
scparate explanation, are treated in their alpha. 
betical places as Main Words. (in the case of 
ME. words in é2-, dy-, all that survived long cnough 
to have Lr- appear under this spelliug ; a few that 
becainc obsolete at an early date are left under 
their only extant form in Bi-, By-.) Those of 
less importance, infrequent (often single) occur- 
rence, and obvious composition, are arranged under 
the following groups (in which, however, the scuses 
tend to overlap cach other, so as to make the 
place of some of the words ambiguous) :— 

1. Forming derivative verbs, with sense of 
‘around’: a. all round externally, on all sides, all 
over the surface, as in Beset, BEsMEAR; b. from 
side to side (within a space), to and fro, in all 
directions, in all ways, in or through all its parts, 
thoroughly, as in Bestir, dezumble. (Some of 
these formations appcar only in the pa. pple.) 

Bebang, to bang about; + bebass, to kiss all 
over, cover with kisses ; bebaste (with a cudgel, or 
with gravy); +bebat, to becudgel ; bebatter, be- 
bite; beblear, to blear all over; beblotch, + be- 
boss, bebotch, bebrush; + becense, to perfuse 
with incense ; bechase, to chase about ; becirelc; 
beclart <ia/., to be dirty; beclasp; becompass, 
to compass about; becramp; +becrampoun, to 
set (a jewel); becrimson, becrust ; + becurry, to 
curry one’s hide, belabour; becurse, to cover with 
curses; becut, bedamn, bedamp, bediaper ; 
+ bedowse, to souse with water; bedrape, be- 
adrift, bedrive, be-embroider, befan; befinger, 
to finger all over; befleck, to cover with flecks ; 
befreckle, befriz; + befrounce, to frounce or 
toss about, touzle; +begarnish. begash, begaud, 
begirdle; +behale, to drag about; behammer, 
+behem ; + behorewe, to befoul; bejig, to jig 
about; bejumble, +beknit (OE. deenyttar), 
belave, belick, bemingle, bemix, bepaste; be- 
paw, to befoul as with paws; bepen, to pen in; 
bepommel; tbepounce, to stud; beprank, to 
prank out or over; bepuddle (¢.g. a spring) ; 
bepurple; tbequirtle, to besprinkle; berake, 
torake all over; +beroll, to roll over; + beround, 
bescour, beseam, beshackle, +beshield, be- 
shroud; tbeslab, to beplaster; beslash, + be- 
slur; beslurry, to sully all over; besmother, 
besmudge (t+ besmouche); tbesow (OE. 
beséwan), to sow about; + besperple, to be- 
spatter; bespin, to spin round, so as to cover; 
bespirt ; + besquatter, to bespatter with filth ; 
bestamp, tbestroke, + beswitch, betinge, tbe- 
turn, beveil, tbewallow (OE. dewalwian), 
bewash, bewater, bewhiten, bewreath. Also 
BEBsR, BEDELVE, etc., q.V. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (1841) 50 Sheele . . *be- 
bang him with drie bobs and scoffes. 1583 STANYHURST 
“énets 1. (Arb.) 40 Queene Dido shal smacklye *bebasse 
thee. /déd. ut. (Arb.) 79 With larding smearye *bebasted. 
1620 Rowtanps Nt. Raven 29 Tom with his cudgell well 
*bebasts his bones. 1565 CaLrHiLe cAlusw. Treat, Crosse 
(1846) 133 To be all to.-*bebatted and afterward to be be- 
headed. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's A/et. v. 11593) 106 All *be- 
battred was lis head. 188 Webs tr. Goethe's Faust u. 
v. 130 Each, from queen to waiting-maid, is Be-devilled 
and *be-bit! 1609 Armin /tad. 7aylor (1880) 196 Eyes *be- 
bleard with blindnesse. Soutney Lett, (1856) I. 412 
Down comes a proof ..*beblotched and bedeviled. 1576 
Gascoigne /hrlomene (Arb.) go A snafile Bit or brake, 
*Bebost with gold. 1605 Davies //tanours Wks. 11876 44 
(D.) Petti-botching brokers all *bsboich, 1587 Tuxsery. 
Trag. ?. (1837) 30 *Bebrusht with bryers her broused body 
bled. rsgx G. Fretcner Russe Commnrv, (1836) 113 Having 
sprinckled and *besensed the good man and his wife. 1639 
AinswortH Annol, Song Sol. ui. 6 *Becensed with Myrrh. 
1574 HELLowEs Gauenara’s Ep.(1577) 96 Inthis Courte, none 
runneth, but they go all *beechased. 1648 Ear WesTMLp. 
Otia Sacra 11879) 128 A grove of Pine *Becircled with 
Eglantine. 1607 Torsett Serpents 743 He *beclapseth it 
with his tail, and giveth it fearful blows. ¢ 1230 I ohunge 
in Cott. [/om. 279 Pat spatel pat swa *biclarted t1leor, 1864 
Arkinson JVhitby Gloss., *Beclarted, splashed or bemired. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. u. (1520) 10b/t An Vie .. called 
Albyon .. *becompassed al with the see. 1634 MALoRY 
Arthur (1816) 11. 257 Him thought there came a man .. all 
“becompassed of stars. 1666 Futter //ist. Canid, (1840) 
107 Many whose hands are *becramped with laziness. 1583 
STANYHURST /Eners iv. (Arb.) 99 With.. pure gould neaily 
*becrampound. 1837 Cariyce fr, Rev. 11. m1. vu. vi. 309 
Why was the Earth ..*becrimsoned with dawn and iwilight? 
1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 47 The lofiy hedge is *be- 
crimsoned with savage roses. @1834 Lamsir. Bourne's Ball. 
Stugers Wks. 633 ‘wo Nymphs.. in mud behind, before, 
From heel to middle leg “becrusted o'er. 1598 R. Bernarp 
tr. Terence’s Ana. 1. it, (1629) 16/1, 1 will all to *becurry 
thee, or bethwacke thy coate. 1553-87 Foxe 4. & -1/.) 1596 
247/t The legat .. all to *beecurssed the earle of Tholouse, 
his cities and his people. 1860 Reape ¢ doistex & HH. xlvnL 
(D.), | was never so *becursed in all ny days _1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) 77av. Twelve /’. Wks. 1. 67,2 Me all in pieces 
they *becut and quartir’d. 1863 Kinciakr Crimea (1877) 
VI. vii278 This much *be-damned ‘ Sixth of the Line.” 1870 
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Hawtnorne £ug. Vote-Bks. (1879) I. 328 A mist ...*be- 
damped me. 1648 Herrick Poems App. (1869) 457 (D.) Fields 
*bediaperd with flowers, Presente their shappes. 1576 
Gosson Sec. Hui. ii, A bruised barke with billowes all 
*bedowst. 31865 SwinBURNE Dolores 49 We shift and bedeck 
and “*bedrape us. 1837 CaRLYLe /”, Aev, (1872) II. 1. iii. 
109 Poor Orléans .. foolishly *bedrifted hither and thither. 
1614 Ricn Honest. Age (1844) 26 Some women goe .. to the 
church..so be-laced and so *bee-imbrodered. 1674 N. 
FairFax Bulk & Selv. Ep. Ded., *“Befann’d from next Dogs- 
day scorchings. 1821 Soutuey Le/t?, (1856) II]. 233 The dirty 
and “befingered leaves. 1867 TurBerv. Ovid's E:pist. 135, 
Why blush you? and why with vermilion taint *Beflecke 
your cheekes? 1610 G. FLetcHerR Christ's Vict. 1. vil, A 
grassie hillock ., With woodie primroses *befreckell’d, 1772 
Songs Costume (1849) 249 *Be-friz it, and paste it, and cut 
it,and curl it. xg8x StupLEY Sexeca’s Herc. (Etzus 214b, 
All her hayre *befrounced, rent and torne. 1647 R. STapyt- 
YON ¥uvenal 7o What sparagus *begarnishes the dish. 1555 
Fardle Factions 1. ix. 196 [They] all to *begasshe his fore- 
heade and his nose. 1580 Nortu P/ztarch (1676) 127 * Be- 
gawded with Chains of Gold and Iewell8. 1843 CARLYLE 
Past & Pres. 75 Stately masonries.. *begirdle it far and 
wide. 1574 HELLowes Guevara Ef. (1584) 310 Also *bee- 
haileth her bythe lockes. 1639 AinswortH Annot. Pextat, 
144 The Hebrew word signifieth stricken .. *behammered. 
1598 SYLVESTER ¥ob Triumph. i, 688 (D.) Armies of pains 
..Mee round *behem. 1340 Ayend. 237 Pe hand pet is uoul 
and *behorewed. 182x Combe (Dr. Syntax) W2/e v. (D.) 
When they “bejigg’d it ‘neath the steeple. 1565 GoLDING 
Ovid. Met. ww. (R.) Her filthy arms *beknit with snakes 
about, _xs98 Sy_vester Dx Sartas ui. iii. (1641) 174/1 Me 
in Thy Bloud *be-lave. /6i:2. (1628) 1002 The happy plains 
great Phasis streams *belave. 1§59 J/irr. Jag. 106 (T.) 
All his gore *bemingled with this glew. /ééd., Dk. Clarence 
xliii, *~Bemixt my swete with bitternes to bad. 1565 GoLp- 
inc Ovid's Met. 1v. (1593) 102 Waves of water .. “Bemixed 
with the purple bloud. 1684 Otway A ¢heist Epil., While 
Rotten Eggs *bepaw the Scarlet Gown. ¢1230 Axcr. 
R. 94 Heo beod her so *bipenned. 1583 STANYHURST 
v&neis 1, (Arb.) 32 Thee beams with brazed copper were 
costlye *bepounced. 1648 Herrick /esfer. (1844) I. 159 
A sheep-hook I will send *Beprank’d with ribands. 1642 
Jer. TayLor Efisc. (1647) 98 While their tradition was cleare 
..and not so *bepudled .. with the mixture of Hereticks. 
1§83 STANYHURST “£:xe/s 1. (Arb.) 37 His sight was yoouthlye 
*bepurpled, 1771 AJuse in Aliniature 115 Mossy banks and 
flower-*bepurpled plains. 1690 Songs Costume (1849) 193 
Whole quarts the chamber to “bequirtle. 1685 R. BurTON 
Exg. Emp. Amer. ii. 51 Their Guns, with which they so 
“beraked her from side to side. c13z5 2. £. Altit, P. B. 
959 Al *birolled wyth pe rayn, rostted & brenned. 164z 
SRIDGE Seri. Norf. Volunteers g Are we not *berounded 
with many enemies? 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. I1.11. v. iv. 
304 France too is ~bescoured with a Devil’s Pack. 1839 
Blackw, Mag. XLV. 301 Blue tops .. All *beseamed with 
snow-streaks hoar. 1599 NasHE Lezt. Stuffe 50 Who thisking 
should bee, *beshackled theyr wits. 1848 H. Mitter First 
Impressions of Eng. xi. 11857) 172 Venerable dwellings, 
niuch *beshrouded in ivy and honeysuckle. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (18441138 They were *hyslabbed and byclagged 
to their eres to in her owen donge. 1581 T. Newton 
Sexeca's Thebais 44 b, To die this death: or in one part to 
be *beslashed through. 1635 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. i. 
(1688) 291 To *beslurr their Warne with this so impudent 
a Lie. ¢1614 Drayton Crt. Fairy Wks. (1748) 164 All *be- 


slurried, head and face, On runs he in this wild-goose chase. , 


1598 Fiorio, Cardonare, to besmeare as black as coles, to 
*besmother, 1600 Haxtuyt Voy, (1810) III. 508 Their faces 

. all ~besmouched with cole. c1175 Lamé, Hom. 107 Pa 
sunnan be deouel *bisawed on us, 1957 K. Arthur (W. 
Copland) v1. viii, The grounde .. was all *besperpled wyth 
blode. 1865 CartyLe Fredh. Gt. V. xin. ix. 92 Was a Na- 
tion ever so *bespun by gossamer? 188§ SincLteton Virgil 
I. 17x And on the cattle to *bespirt his bane. 1611 Cotcr., 
Exfoirir, to besquirt, *besquatter. 1652 Urqunart Yewel 
Wks. 1834. 256 * Besquatter them on all sides. 1857 /'raser's 
.Vag. LVI. 742 Thatletter .. much *bestamped, much stained 
with travel ..is delivered to its owner at Lahore. 1548 
Herrick Hesp. Wks. I. 157 “Bestroaking fate the while. 
1821 CLARE V2ll, Minstr. 1.12 ~Beting’d with glossy yellow. 
1§94 CAREW Zasso (1881) 110 To their aduises the disdaine- 
full hart, Of this audacious youth, *beturning plies. 1582 
Stanynurst ners 1, (Arb.) 55 With darcknesse mightye 

beueyled. 1205 Lay. 25989 Al *biwaled [1zg0 biwalewed] 
on axen. 1589 FLeminG Virg. Georg. 1v. 69 She..all 

bewasht the burning Vesta.. with pure sweet wine. 1648 
Herrick St. Distaff’s Day, Hesp.(1859) 451 Let the maides 
*bewash the men. 1593 Barnes Parthen, in Arb. Garner 
V. 363 Why were these checks with tears *bewatered? 1812 
ComBe Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xix. 71 The cot that’s all *be- 
whiten’d o'er. 1598 Gorg. Gallery Invent., Louer weryed 
w. Lefe, About mishap that hast thy selfe *bewrethed. 
a18s0 Beppors Song on Water ii, Heart high-beating, 
triumph-*bewreathed. 

2. Forming intensive verbs, with sense of 
‘thoroughly (extension of 1), soundly, much, con- 
spicuously, to excess, ridiculously.’ (Some of these 
occur only in the past participle.) +Bebait, to 
bait or worry persistently; bebothered; +be- 
breech, to brecch soundly ; bebusied, +becheck ; 
tbecheke, to choke, stifle; beclamour, be- 
compliment, +becost, becovet, becrowd, be- 
crush, becumber; + bedare, to defy; +bedrown; 
bedrowse, to make drowsy; bedrug, beduck ; 
+bedunch,to strike against; + be-earn, be-elbow, 
+ befavour, befilch; +beflap, to clap; beflout, 
beflustered, befraught ; begall, to gall, fret, or 
rub sorc; +beglose, to deceive; +begrain, to dye 
in the grain, colour permanently ; + begreet, be- 
gut, behallow, tbehelp; +behusband, to econo- 
mize to the full; bekick, belade, + belash, belull; 
+bemar, to injure seriously ; bemartyr, bemaze, 
+ bemeet, bemuzzle, bepaid, beparch, bepa- 
rody; +tbepart, to divide, share; tbepiece, to 
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piece up, patch up; +bepierce ; +bepile, to pile 
up; tbepill, to pillage completely; bepoetize ; 
+bepress, to oppress; tbepride; bequoted, 
quoted to excess; }tberagged, tberinse; be- 
sanctify, to besaint; besauce, bescent, be- 
scorch ; + bescorn, to cover with scorn; + be- 
scourge, bescrape, beshake’; beshiver, toshiver 
toatoms; beshod, +beshower, beshrivel, +be- 
singe (OE. desengan) ; beslap, to slap soundly ; 
besnowball; +besob, to soak; besoothe; + be- 
spend, to spend, waste; +besplit, besqueeze, 
+bestab, bestay, besteer; bestock, to stock 
thoroughly; bestore, +bestrip, besuit, be- 
sweeten, + betalk, +bethreaten, + betire; +be- 
trace, to mark all over, to streak; +betwattle 
(dial.), to bewilder; bewasted, wasted away; 
beweary, bewelcome, bewidow, bewomanize; 
+bewound, to wound seriously; |bewreak, to 
revenge. 


1599 THYNNE Azimadv. (1865) 61 This syllable [be] is 
sett before to make yt moore signyficant and of force; as.. 
for ‘ dewed,’ ‘ bedewed,’ etc. 

1589 Almond for P. 40 It was not for nothing .. that 
he so *bebaited his betters. 1866 Harvard Memor. 
Biogr. 1. 263 Seventy miles distant—a long way in this 
*bebothered state. 1617 Cottins Def Bs. Ely 1. x. 504 
As if his wits were *be-breecht. 1603 FLorio Alontaigne 
i. Vv. (1632) 490 They are not *bebusied about Rhetorike 
flowers. 1598 SyLvESTER Diz Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 114/1 
Brutish Cham .. In scornful tearms his Father thus *be- 
checkt. ¢117§ Cott. How. 239 His richtwise deme, pe 
non ne maie *bechece, non beswice. 1832 WHATELY in 
Life (1866) 1. 150 He whined and *beclamoured .. but all to 
no purpose. 1832tr. Tour Germ. Prince 1V.v.195 The chief 
magistrate .. thought fit to *becompliment me by the mission 
of two of his colleagues. 1513 DouGLas #ne?s x. viii. 135 
Na lytill thyng .. Hes hym *bycost the frendschip of Ene. 
1883 Gd. Words 448 The begrudged, *becoveted good of half 
a lifetime. 1860 TRotLore /ramley P.1. xiv. 281 Barsetshire 
..is a pleasant, green, tree-*becrowded county. 1607 Row- 
LANDS Fam. Hist. 37 Eskeldart Guy’s sword did so *becrush. 
1863 G. Kearcey Links in Chain iv.74 Snails, much despised, 
bekicked, and *becrushed. 1550 CoverDaLE Sfir. Perle 
xxi. Wks. 1844 I. 151 Why should any man .. *becumber 
himself about that thing? 1599 PEELE David §& Beths. Wks. 
II. 74 The eagle .. emboldened .. to *bedare the sun. 1584 
Hupson Fudith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 694 You 
Tyrant ..Who hath *bedround the world with blood. 1877 
J. Hawtnorne Garth. II. 1v. xxxii. 31 Nor was it the lack 
of public recognition which had *bedrowsed him. 1874 
Mot.ey Barneveld II. xi. 19 England and France distracted 
and *bedrugged. 18596 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 42 ‘Vo the flood 
he came..And deepe hiinselfe *beducked inthe same. 1567 
Drant Horace’ Ars Poet. B vj, Daunce and *bedunche 
the grounde with fote. 1602 WARNER A/d. Eng. x. liv. 244 
Her owne *byearned lot. 1848 H. Miter First Jipr. 
vii. (1857) 119 Sorely *be-elbowed and be-kneed. a 1633 
Munpay Palin. of Eng. ii, One of her *befavoured knights. 
1§66 STUDLEY Sexeca’s A gamtent. (1581) 155 Hercules... left 
the groue *befilched cleane. 1388 Wyciir Lament. ii. 15 
Alle men passynge bi the weie *biflappeden with hondis on 
thee. 1574 HeLtLowes Gueuara's Ep. (1577) 232 You had 
escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, *beeflowted. 1864 
Morn, Star 25 June 4 Some panting, blushing, *beflustered 
honourable member. 1568 T. HoweLt New Sonn. (1879) 144 
For thou in Barke so well *befraught, hast al our ioyes 
away. a1656 Be. Hatt Defiance to Snoy (R.) Pines. .*be- 
gald alone With the deep furrowes of the thunder-stone. 
1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. xxi. 383 Pou . .* By-glosedest hem and 
[by}-gyledest hem and my gardyn breke. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil 1. 204 With full hue of glassy green *Begrained. 
1513 DouGias #xe?s vi. vii. 63 With hartly luif *begrait 
hir thus in hy. 1648 Herrick Poems App. (1869) 433 (D.) 
Whose head beefrindged with *behallowed tresses Seemes 
like Apollo’s. 1481 Caxton Alyrrv. in. xil. 160 A grete 
philosophre..whiche coude *byhelpe hym. 1640 A. Hars- 
NET God's Susi, 388 Bee carefull then to *Be-Husband 
every moment of thy time. 186z J. Brown in /2destr. Aled- 
bourne Post 26 July, Many generations of starved, *bekicked, 
and downtrodden forefathers. 1850 BLackie “schylus I. 
197 Friendly men receive The curse-*beladen wanderer. 
1488 Paston Lett, 311 I. 422 *Belassch hym, tyl he wyll 
amend. 1631 Bratuwait IWAimzies 46'To dandle him in the 
lappe of securitie, and *belull him in his sensuall lethargie. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 10701 Paris .. was pricket at his 
hert, To se his men so “be-mard, & murtherit. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies 1. 2 He *bemartyreth such who as yet did survive. 
1879 Howetts L. Aroostook (1883) II. 174 Stanifrid stood 
*bemazed. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 61 But now the Laicks 
are a Lay people .. till some Moses *be-meet with them. 
1857 CarLyLe AJisc. iv. 86 (D.) The young lion’s whelp has to 
growup all bestrapped,*bemuzzled. 1838 HawTHornE Amer. 
Note Bks. (1871) 1. 147 A *bepaid clergyman. 1586 WEBBE 
Eng. Poetrie(1870) 77 Workmen..with boyling heate so *be- 
parched. 1828 Alachw. Mag. XXIV. 591 It has been be- 
spouted, bequoted, and “beparodied. 1531 ELyot Gov’. (1580) 
7 Hiero .. counsailed him to *beparte his importable labours. 
1578 Fiorio 1st #ruites 50 A language confused, *bepeesed 
with many tongues. 1839 J. DarLey in Beau. & Fl. Wks. 
(1839) I. Introd. 31 ahi him [i.e. Caesar] *bepierced and 
bescratched. @1726 VansruGn Fourn. Lond.1.i, Bandboxes 
.. Were so *bepiled up. 1574 HrLtLowes Gucuara’s Ep. 
(1577) 232 You had escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, 
and also *beepilled. 1865 J/orz. Star 20 Nov., The most 
*bepoetised case of cri. con. on record. x§91 in Farr 
S. P. (1845) I. 141 To rescue me *beprest I do thee pray. 
1690 FE. FowLer Ser. Bow-Ch, 16 Apr. 16 They would .. 
*bepride themselves the more in their own strength. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. I. 64 Bethumbing and *bequoting their 
beauties, 1611 Cotar. s.v. Chifauit, He is all to *be ragged 
and rent. 1898 SytvesTeR Dw Bartas (1608) 1013 Princes 
Whose rage their realms with.. bloud *berinses, 1826 Scott 

lVoodst, v, *Besanctified as you are. @1674 Mirron AJos- 


covta Wks. (1738) II. 147 Rare dishes .. *besauc'd with Gar- - 
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scented, be-ribboned. . little fox ! 1583 STANYHURST 277s 11. 
(Arb.) 52 Hector .. thee Greekish nauye *beskorched. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. T,# 204 Than was he *bescorned, that oonly 
schulde be honoured. .@1300 Cursor M. 17771 Bath br: 
scurget and bi-spit. 1865 A thenzum No. 1951. 375/3 No 
*bescraped cathedrals. 1664 Cotton Scarvon. 24 Have you 
not seen .. A water-dog .. *Beshake his shaggy pantaloons? 
1556 App. PARKER Psa/ter xxxiv. 87 God hateth the proud 
and them *“beshenth. 1648 Herrick Nodle Numb. Wks. 
II. 203 That cloude ..*Beshiver'’d into seedsof raine. 1850 
Croucu Dipsychus 11. ii. 69 Hexameters ..*Beshod with 


rhyme. ¢1420 Padlad, on Hush, vi. 12 And yf the rayne 
*beshoure, 1821 Compe (Dr. Syntax) Vie iii. (D.) That 


*beshrivelled face and mien. 1340 Ayeuzd. 230 Pe prive 
cat *bezengb ofte his scin. 18s8 CARLYLE Fvedk, Git. iv. x. 
I. 488 Philip’s Father, son of the *Beslapped. 61x Crap- 
MAN Hed Day Plays (1873) I. 360 'Twere a good deed, to.. 
*besnowball him with rotten egges. 1609 HoLLAND Ayz272. 
Marcell, Xxxv. viii. 259 The ground was *besobbed and 
drenched with the mid-Winter frosts that now thawed. 1614 
SyLvesTeR Bethulia’s Resc. vi. 60 The trembling Lady.. 
*besoothes him, 1567 MarLet G~. Forest 96 Ixion *bespent 
his seede vpon the Cloude. 1614 CHAPMAN Odyss, v111. 398 All 
his craft *bespent. a 1640 Jackson Creed 1x. Wks. Vill. 445 
Unless abundance of wit hath *besplitted his understanding. 
1600 Row.anps Let. Husmzours Blood xxiii. 29 Drinke with 
his dart hath all *bestabbed mee. ¢ 1320 Szx Tyistr.1. |xii, 
Tristrem .. seyd.. How stormes hem *bistayd. a@ 1618 
J. Davies Sonn, Sir T. Erskin (D.), How blest wert thou 
that didst thee so *besteere. 1648 Herrick Poems App. 
(2869) 439 (D.) Lett hym .. Soe good a soile *bestocke and 
till, 1661 HickERINGILL Yaszaica 16 *Bestored with all 
sorts of fruit-bearing Trees. 1340 Ayend. 123 Pe holy gost be 
pise zeue yefbes “bestrepp be zeue zennesuram pe herte. 1648 
Herrick Hesf. I. 166 Dew .. *besweetned in a .. violet. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xxviil, The same..*betalk’d on long. 
1635 QuarLes £7770, 11. xi, My rock-bethreaten'd soul. 1594 
Carew Tasso (1881) 17 Like rest to gaine in like *betyred 
plight. c1460 7owneley Myst. 288 A goost..lyke hym in 
blood betraced. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies m1. iv. 507 They are 
*betwatled in their Understandings. 1844S. NAYLER Rey- 
nard 29 Poor Bruin thus was sheer *betwattled. 1593 
Suaxs. Rich, //, 1. iii. 221 My .. time-“bewasted light Shall 
beextinct withage. 1636 HeaLey 7/eophrast. 55 Hee .. is 
all to *bewearied. 1883 STANYHURST 4 xeZs 11. (Arb.) 81 
King Helenus..vs..*bewelcomd. 1787 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) II. 127, I shall now feel *bewidowed. 1653 
Hemincs Fatal Coutr.,O man *be-womaniz’'d! 1422-61 
Songs §& Carols 15th C. (1856) 87 Many man .. wyste hym 
wel “bewreke, The hadde wel levere myn hed to-breke, 


3. Forming derivative verbs with privative mean- 
ing ‘off, away,’ as in BeDEAL, BENIM, BEREAVE. 
A very common use of ée- in OE. and ME,, prob. 
originating in words like BE-SHEAR, ‘to cut all 
round,’ whence ‘ to cut off or away’ ; but no longer 
in living use in forming new derivatives. 

4.. Making verbs transitive, by adding a prepo- 
sitional relation: primarily ‘about,’ as in Be- 
SPEAK, speak about (or for, to), BE-MOAN, moan 
about (or over); which sense can usually be de- 
tected under the various agazzst, at, for, to, on, 
upon, over, by, etc. required by modern idiom : 

+ Bebark, to bark around or at; + becack, to 
deposit ordure on; bechatter, to environ with 
chattering, etc.; +bechirm, to chirm (as birds) 
around ; +bechirp, to chirp about ; beclang, be- 
clatter ; + becrave (OE, decrafian), to crave for; 
becrawl, to craw! all over; becroak, to croak 
round or at; +becry, to cry at, accuse; bedin, 
to fill with din or noise; bedribble, to dribble 
upon (e.g. as a dog); bedrivel; bedrizzle ; 
+ bedwell, to dwell in or around; + befleet, to 
flow round; +befret, to fret or gnaw away; be- 
fuddle, to make stupid with tippling; begaze, to 
gaze at; }beglide, to slip away from, escape ; 
+ beglitter, to irradiate; begroan, to groan at ; 
+ begruntle, to make uneasy ; behoot, to hoot at ; 
bejuggle, to get over by jugglery, to cheat; + be- 
lag, to make to lag; + beleap, to leap on, ‘ cover’ ; 
+bemew, } bemoult, to mew or moult upon; 
bemurmur, to murmur at or against; +} bemute 
(of birds), to mute or drop dung on; beparse, to 
plague with parsing ; bepiss, to piss on, wet with 
urine; bepreach, to preach at; bereason, to 
reason with, overcome by reasoning; +bireme, 
to cry out upon; beride (OE. éer/daiz), to ride 
beside, to override ; + berow, to row round ; ft be- 
scumber, to scumber on ; beshine (OE. éesczzazz), 
to shine on; beshit(e (OE. descétan) = becack 
(Obs. in polite use, but common in ME. and early 
mod.E. literature); beshout, to shout at, applaud; 
+beshriek, to shriek at; + besigh, to sigh for ; 
+ besmell, to smell out; besmile, to smile on ; 
+bespew, to spew on; bestare, to stare at, to 
make staring; bestraddle, to straddle across, 
bestride; bestream, to stream over; beswarm, 
to swarm over; +beswelter ; beswim, to swim 
upon; bethunder; +betipple, to muddle by 
tippling; betravel, to travel over, to overrun 
with travellers: bevomit, to vomit all over; be- 
whisper, to whisper to; bewhistle, to whistle 
round, 


1340 Aycnd, 66 Pe felle dogge bet byt and “beberkp alle bo 
pet he an Me FLorio, /ucacare, to*becacke. a 1618 


lick and Onions 1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins 40 A..*be- | J. Davies Paper's Compl. Wks. (1876) 75 (D.), He all my 
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breast *becackes, 1875 B. Tavior /awsé I. xxi. 191 [fhe can’t 
every step *bechatter. a@1250 Owl § Night. 279 Hi ine *bi- 
chirmep [v.7. bichermet] and bigredeth. 1600 I’. Mortry 
in Lyric P, (Percy Soc.) 51 Every bird upon the bush *be- 
chirps it up so gay. 1875 A. Smitu Barns’ Wks. (Globe) In- 
trod. 13 Adingy churchyard hemmed by narrowstreets—* be- 
clanged now by innumerable hammers. 1832-53 Whistde- 
Binkte (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 77 Why sae incessantly deave and 
*beclatter ine, ‘Teasing me mair than a body can bide? 
¢1250 Geu. & F.v. 1388 Do3te he, dis maiden wile ic ..*bi- 
crauen. 1787 BeckrorD /taly, etc. 11. 19 An oozy beach.. 
*becrawled with worms. 1861 Tempe & ‘IrREvor Fanu- 
hduser 52 Let..the hoarse chough *becroak the moon }! 
c1440 Morte Arth, (Roxb.) 89 Launcelot of treson he *be 
cryed, 188 Swinsurne Stud. Song 192 The darkness by 
thunders *bedinned. 1620 Br. Haut s/on. Afar. Clerey 1. 
§8 Wks. (1628) 747 This whelpe of theirs conuningt? ciueros, 
*bedribbles their ashes. 1653 A. Witson Jas. /, Pref. 4 Why 
should we *bedribble with our Pens, the Dust that rests 
there? 1721 Baitey, Bedrawled, bedrabbled, bedrivelled : cf. 
Bepraver. 1883 Harper's Afag. Jan. 167/1 The *bedrizzled 
windows of an express train. 180z W. Taytor in Robberds 
Meu. 1. 412 Gentry of narrow income used to *bedwell Mon- 
treuil. 1817— in Mouth. Mag. X1.111.236 The marble caves 
ye now *bedwell. a 1300 A’. ffortt 1396 Strong castel he let 
sette, Mid see him “bitlette. 1598 Greene Yas. SV (1861) 
207 A constant heart with burning flames “be-fret. 1802 
W. Taytor in Robberds fem. 1. 411, {could only ..*begaze 
the siteof Lord Nelson’s misemployment. c¢cx300in Wright 
Lyrie P. xxx. 87 That ded he shal "by-glyde. 1583 StTany- 
HURST /£xnets 1. (Arb.) 30 Shee turned with rose color 
heaunlye *beglittred. 1837 CartyLe Fy. Rev. 11. v1. iii. (D.), 
[He] shall find himself *begroaned bythem. 21670 Hacket 
Abp, Williams 1. 131 (D.), The Spaniards were *begruntled 
with these scruples, 1838 Emerson Jfisc. 118 It is traves- 
tied and depreciated..it is *behooted and behowled. 1680 
Hickerincitt Aferoz 12 To *bejuggle and beguile the 
silly Rabble. 1705 — Priest-cr. u. Pref. Aiij, *Bejuggl'd 
Mob! you are the Tools, That Priests do work with 
called Fools. 1721 Baitey, *Selagged, left behind. 1513 
Douctas ueis vu. iii, 207 Makand his stedis *beleip 
meris vnknaw. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) HVks. u. 448 
So scurnily bescuruide and *bemewde. 1603 Frorio 
Montaigne wi. ix. (1632) 561 Some of Platoes Dialogues : 
*bemolted with a fantasticall variety. 1837 CartyLe F>. 
Rev. it. ui. iv. Wf. 231 Beshouted by the Galleries .. 
*bemurmured by the Right-side, 1875 Lowett Poed. IWks. 
(1879) 458 She loves yon pine-*bemurmured ridge. 1634 
A. Warwick Spare A/iu, (1821) 110 The heron... *bemuting 
his enemie’s feathers to make her flagge-winged. 1 
Grant Wuite Every-Pay Eng. 270 Grammar that has so 
weighed down our poor *beparsed English-speaking people. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 ‘here he hath *be-pyssed 
my chyldren where as they laye. 1658 Forp IWttch of Edm. 
1v. i, Ready to *bepiss themselves with laughing. 1764 T. 
Brypces Homer Travest. (1797) 11. 16 Ye all *bepiss’d 
yourselvesforfear. 1809 W. Irvine Avnickerd. 1. viii. (1849) 
130 Our worthy ancestors .. never being *be-preached and 
be-lectured. 1880 !Vordd 13 Oct. 8 She is alternately *be- 
preached and bepraised by middle-aged spinsterhood. 1826 
E. {rvinc Babylon Il. v1.154 We are *bereasoned out of 
our faith by the intellectual apostacy of the time. ¢1200 
Trin, Coll. Hom. 2 Nu shalt [pu]..*biremen him mid 
euel wordes, 1690 D’Ureey Codlin's Walk u. (D.), Those 
two that there *beride him, And with such graces prance 
beside him. 1848 iri Proc. Berw. Nat, Club {1. vi. oo When 
an insect so “beridden is taken up, the mites disperse. 1205 
Lay. 20128 He wolde.. zc Bristouwe abuten *birouwen 
[1zsobirowe]. 1599 Marston Sco. Viddante i. ix. (1764) 218 
This .. pedant Mortimers numbers With muck-pit Esculine 
filth *bescumbers. 1625 B. Jonson Staple News v. ii, Did 
Block *bescumber Statute’s white suit? 1850 BLackie 
ZEschylus \, Pref. 23 The large sweeping sun-*beshone tiers 
of an ancient theatre. a1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
Voc. 507 Caccabatum, *besciten. ar300 AK. Adis. 5485 
*Bishiten and bydagged foule. @1683 OL_puam Hks. & 
Rem. 81 Flies which would the Deity *beshite. 1727 Swirt 
Ace. E. Curll Wks, 1755 I11. 1. 158, { have been frighted, 
pumped, kicked..and “beshitten. 1828 CarLyte Afisc. I. 156 
Betrumpeted and *beshouted from end to end of the habit- 
ableglobe. « 1250 Ozel & Night.67 Alle ho. .the *bi-schricheth 
and bi-gredet. ¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hout. 201 Pe sinfulle be 
his sinnes..sore*bisiched. 1803 Ladies’ Diary 26 Colonial 
settlements I made, And Spain *be-smelt the prize. 1867 
Caytey in Fortu. Rev. Nov. 590 The levels *besmile thee 
of ocean. ¢ 1600 Stow in Three 15th c. Chrou, (1880) 162 
© howse was mervelously .. *by spewed. ¢ 1220 Leg. Kath. 
309 Pe Keiser *bistarede hire wid swide steape ehnen. 
1780 Becxkrorp ffaly, etc. I. 224 That hobgoblin tapestry 
which used to *bestare the walls of our ancestors. 1807-8 
W. Irvinc Sadmag. 12 (D.), The little gentleman who 
“bestraddles the world in the front of Hutching’s Almanack. 
1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 488 Shall My dwelling-place .. be 
*bestreamed with rains. 1583 StanyHurst ncts 1. (Arb.) 
34 Troians with rough seas stormye *besweltred, 1805 W. 
Taytor in Anu. Rev. ITI. 59 Rivers which bridges have 
yoked, and navigation *beswims, 1581 J. Bert /faddou’s 
A nsw. Osor. A ij b, This poysoned Dolldreanche hath *be- 
typpledd the senses. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. un im. iv. IL. 
229 An explosive crater; vomiting fire, *bevomited with 
fire! 1674 N. Fatreax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., Self *be- 
whispers us, that it stands us all in hand to be forgiven as 
well as to forgive. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Kev, ut. ut. vi.(D.), 
Dumouriez and his Staff... sprawl and plunge for life, *be- 
whistled with curses and lead. 


&. Forming trans. verbs on adjectives and sub- 
stantives, taken as complements of the predicate, 
meaning To make: as BrrouL, to make foul, 
orig. to surround or affect with foulncss; BEDIM, 
to make dim; BEFOOL, to make a fool of; BEsot, 
to tum into a sot. In modern use, nearly all 
tinged with ridicule or contempt ; cf. to deknight? 
with to &uight. a. Formed with adj.: + be- 
brave (1576), to make brave; bedirty, be- 
dismal, bedumb; +befast (OE. defxstan), to 
fasten; +begaudy, + begay, + beglad, begray, 
begreen, begrim; }begrimly, to begrimc ; 
Vou. I. 
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+ beguilty; + bepale, bepretty, ~ bered ; be- 
shag, to make shaggy; + beslow, to retard ; be- 
smooth, + besour, bewhite. b. With sb.: be- 
baron, to makc into a baron; bebishop, be- 
clown ; tbecollier, to make as black as a collier ; 
becoward; tbedaw (a1529), tomakea ‘daw’ or 
fool of; bedeacon (1589), bedoctor, + bedolt 
(=besot), beduchess, bedunce, befop, beking, 
beknight ; belion, to make a (society) lion of ; 
beminstrel ; bewhig, to convert into a whig. 

1842 Miatt in Nonconf, 11.33 Be-mitred and *be-baroned 
bishops. 1576 in Collier's £. £. Pop. Lit. xvi. 40 Dyvers.. 
gladly would have inee, And being their wyfe would trimly 
*bebrave me, 1 Row anps Crew Gossips 24 O wretch, 
O Lob, who would be thus *beclown'd? 1593 Nasue Lert. 
Stuffe (1871) 60 Too foul-mouthed I am, to becollow, or 
*becollier him, with such chimney-sweeping attributes. 1831 
Herpicer Dédou., A lot of fellows so * becowarded by their 
stayonshore. a 1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 182 Ye may 
well be "bedawyd. 1589 f/ay any Work 74 The old porter 
of Paddington, whom John of London *bedeaconed and 
beminstrelled. 1623 Accident Blacke Kriers 12 (They} 
must run from the pure waters of Shiloe, to *bedirty them- 
selves in the filthy puddels of mens traditions. 1803 BristrED 
Pedest. Tour (1. 525 {t [a shirt] was.. begrimed and *be- 
dirtied. 1751 Stucdeu? II. 259 Let us see your next number 
..*bedismalled with broad black lines. 1806 Soutuey Let. 
(1856) 1. 364 Harry will be *bedoctored in July. 1856 
VauGcnan Mystics 11. vi. v. 59 ‘The *be-doctored wiseacres 
ofall the universities of Europe. 1574 HELLowes Gueuara's 
Ef. (1577) 183 Young men without experience . .*bedolted 
of the (Gass of this world. 1804 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Wks. (1812) V. 180 She’s begrac’d and *beduchess'd already. 
1615 Oe. Hatt Contempl. N. T. w. ti, Every soul is more 
deatened and *bedumbed by increasing corruptions. 1611 
Cotcr., Philogrobolizé du cerveau .. astonied, *bedunced, 
at his witsend. 1674 N. Faireax Bulk § Selv. 43 Motion, 
which I think is altogether *befasted to Body. 1866 Reader 
24 Feb. 201/1 ‘he courtier in his new Court suit *be-fopt. 
1640 J. Gower Ovid's Fast. 310 Her breasts with glittring 
gold *begaudy’d were. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche iii. § 75 
(R.), Beauteous things..*Begay the simple fields. a@ 1617 
Hieron Ws. 11. 199 To *beglad your hearts. a162q Bp. 
M. Smytu Seri. (1632) 234 Age.. “begrayeth our head. 
1864 D. Mitcuert Sev. Stories 300 Hillsides .. *begreened 
by a thousand irrigating streamlets. 1870 H. MAcMILLAN 
Bible Teach. xiii. 267 They ..tarnish and *begrim the 
brightest colours. ¢1485 Digby Afyst. (1882) u. 105 Ye 
were so *be-grymlyd and yt had bene a sowe. 1627 
Bp. Sanperson Sev. 1. 263 Dost .. *beguilty thine own 
conscience with sordid bribery. 1831 GrevitLe A/em, 
(1875) II. xiv. 153 He would do anything to be *be- 
king’d. 1794 Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Celebration Wks. I1f. 
422 Behold once-Quaker Benjamin *be-knighted. 1808 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 11 Many worshipful and *be- 
knighted names. 1837 New Afonth. Mag. LI, 183 Be-scented 
and *be-lioned petlings! 1640 T. Carew Lady to lucons?. 
Serv., Those perjur’d lips of thine, *Bepal'd with blasting 
sighes. 1872 C. Kine Sterra Nev. x. 210 What has he done 
but .. belittle and *be-pretty this whole.. country? 1604 
Row.anps Looke to it 27 Your head *beshagg’d with nittie 
lowsie lockes. 1868 Hawtuorxe Amer. Note-bks. (1879) 
{V. 201 All *beshagged with forest. 1645 Quartes Sod. 
Recant. wv. 20 How art thou clogg’d With dull mor- 
tality, *beslow’d .. In thine owne frailty! 1615 CHapMAN 
Odyss. vi. 495 The Graces ..with immortal balms *be- 
smooth her skin. a@ 1660 Hammonp Servo. xv. Wks. 1683 
{V. 668 This old leaven that so *besoures all our actions. 
1852 James Peguiutllo {. 154 Five-and-thirty years of peace 
have so betravelled the world. 1832 SoutHey Q. Rev. 
XLVIII. 300 Lord Nugent is lamentably *bewhigged. 
1678 Ripley Reviv'd, Viston, 12 The Concave of this secret 
place will be so *bewhited with the fumes. 

b. To call, to style, to dub with the title of, 
etc. Often with a depreciatory or contemptuous 
force: as be-blockhead, +be-blunderbus, be- 
brother, be-coward, +behypocrite, be-lady, 
be-ladyship, belout, bemadam, bemistress, 
bemonster, berascal, be-Roscius, bescoundrel, 


bevillain. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 476 He so *be-blockheaded and 
*be-blunderbust me about as was enough to hurry anybody, 
and throw them off their guard. 1881 PxHittipps-WoLtey 
Sport in Crimea 80 The old gentleman was .. much given 
to kissing and *be-brothering his friends. 1752 FIELDING 
Covent Gard, Frnl, Wks. (1840) 712 If another hath kicked 
you, be sure to *becoward him well. 1612 J. Davies Afuse's 
Sacr. 75 How would'st Thou now *behypocrit man’s hart. 
1811 ¥ Nares Thinks I to Myself ii. (1816) 38 (D.), How 
Mrs. Twist did “be-ladyship my poor mother. 1614 B 
Jonson Barth. Fairy. iu. (D.), They doso all to*bemadam 
me, I think they think mea very great lady. 1605 CampeEN 
Rew. 157 He rated and *belowted his Cooke. 1630 J. Tayvtor 
(Water 2 Wks. 1. 239/1 Were so *bemadam'd, *bemistrist 
and Ladified by the beggers. 1692 Christ E.valted cxxxix. 
xo5 Not be-heriticking, not *be-monstring Dr. Crisp. 1743 
Fiecpinc You. Wild u. iii, She beknaved, *berascalled, 
herogued the unhappy hero. 1596 NasHe Saffron IWalden 
V ij, M. Lilly and me, by name he beruffianizd and “*be- 
rascald. 1774 Gotpsm. Nefal. 117 While he was *be- 
Roscius’d and you were be-prais’d! 1885 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 543/2 Garrick’s generation “*be-Rosciused him. 1786 
Woxcott Zo Boswell Wks. 1794 1. 313 Where surly Sam.. 
Nassau *bescoundrels. @1734 Nortu £.raut. (1740) 247 
(D.), After Mr. S. Atkins fen *bevillained the Captain 
sufficiently. 

6. Forming trans. verbs on substantives used in 
an instrumental relation ; the primary idca being ; 
a. To surround, cover, or bedaub with, as in 
BEcLovn, to put clouds about, cover with clouds, 
Bepew. Thence, by extcnsion, b. To affect with 
in any way, as in BENIGHT, BEGUILE, BEFRIEND. 


In both sets there is often an accompanying notion 
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of ‘thoroughly, exccssively,’ as in 2. ce. Anancient 
application, no longer in living usc, was to ex- 
press the sense of "bereave of, as in JEHEAD, 
BELIMB, etc., g.v. Cf. 3, above. 

&. + Be-ash, to covcr or soil with ashcs; + be- 
blain, +bebloom, beboulder, bebutter, becap, 
becarpet, bechalk, becloak, becobweb, be- 
colour ; becoom, + becolme, to smear with coom; 
becrime, becurtain, + bedot; + bedowle, to 
cover with dowle or soft hair; bedust, befetter, 
befilth, beflannel, beflounce, beflour, be- 
flower, befoam, befringe, befume, +beglare, 
begloom, + begum, behorn, behorror, belard, 
+tbeleaf, + beloam; +tbemail to cover with 
mail; bemantle, bemat, bemeal, bemuck, be- 
picture, bepimple, beplague, bepowder, be- 
rust, bescab, bescarf, bescurf, bescurvy, be- 
slime, besugar, betallow, bethorn, betowel, 
beulcer, bevenom, bewig, + bewimple. 

b. + Beback, to furnish (a book) with a back; 
+ bebed, to fumish with a bed; bebog, to en- 
tangle in a bog, embog; + bebrine, to wet with 
brinc; bebutterfly, to engross with butterflies ; 
becivet, to perfume with civet ; becomma, to 
sprinkle with commas ; bedawn, beday, to over- 
take with dawn or daylight ; + bedebt, to indebt; 
bedinner, to treat with a dinner, give a dinner to: 
+ bedown, to fill with down; t+ befame, to make 
famous ; +befancy, to fill with fancies; be- 
fiddle, to engross with a fiddle; befire ; befist, to 
belabour with the fists; beffea, to infest (as) with 
fleas ; + beflum (d/a/.), to deceive ; + befrumple, 
to crease into frumplcs or clumsy folds ; befume, 
to affect with fumes; +begall, to fill with gall, 
cmbitter; +beginger, to spice with ginger; tbe- 
glew, -glue, to make game of, befool]; begulf, 
to engulf; + behearse, to place in a hearsc ; be- 
hymn, beice, bekerchief; beladle, to ladle up; 
belecture, to ply with lecturcs; beliquor, to 
soak with liquor, to alcoholize ; +beman, to fill 
with men, to man; bemissionary, to pester with 
missionaries; bemole, to mark with moles or 
dirty spots; bemoon, to moon-strike ; bemusk, 
to perfume with musk ; +benettle, benightmare, 
be-ode ; bepaper, to cover or pester with papers ; 
bephilter, to treat with a philter; bephrase ; + be- 
pistle, to inflict epistles on; bequalm, to affect 
with qualms; + berampier, to surround with a ram- 
part ; berebus, to inscribe with a rebus; berubric, 
to mark with a rubric or red letter; besaffron, 
to stain or mingle with saffron ; beschoolmaster, 
to furnish with schoolmasters; bescutcheon, to 
furnish with an escutchcon; besentinel, to sur- 
round or guard with sentinels; ‘+ besin, to stamp 
with sin, to stigmatize as sinful; besiren, to 
charm with a siren; beslipper, to present with 
slippers; besnivel, besnuff; besonnet, to ad- 
dress or celebrate in sonnets; bespeech ; bespy, 
to dog with spies ; besquib; bestench, bestink, 
to afflict with stench; bestraw, to furnish or fill 
with straw ; betag, to furnish witha tag; betask, 
to charge with a task; betocsin, betrumpet ; 
betutor, to furnish with tutors; be-urine; be- 
verse, to celebrate in verse; beveto, to put a veto 
on; bewall, bewelcome; bewhisker, to adorn 
with whiskers; bewinter, to overtake or affect 
with winter; bewizard, to influence by a wizard 
(cf. bewitch); beworm, to infcst with worms; 
pass. to breed worms; beworship, to honour 
with worship. 

(Some of these are used only in the passive voice.) 


aE Patsacr. 444/2 You have *beasshed your gloves. 1599 
H. Buttes in Jas. f Counterdl. (Arb.) App. 93 The leaues 
*be-ashed or warmed in imbers and ashes. 1858 Aceves & 
Turner's Bk. Catal. Dec. (No. 278) Folio, newly *bebacked. 
a1300 Havelok 420 He hem ne dede richelike *bebedde. 
1605 J. Davies Humours Wks. (1876) 43 (D.), ~Beblaine 
the bosome of cach mistres. 1585 fiGeis Handf. Hont- 
suck, Gen, xl. 8 In the Vyne were Braunches three That 
al *bebloomed were. 1662 Futter Horthies (1840) 1. 458 
{lis feet were fixed in Ireland, where he was not *be 
bogg’d. 1862 H. Marryat Sweden 11. 341 Ihe country, 
though greatly *bebouldered, is wild like fertile Skaane. 
1652 Bentowes Jheoph. x1. xviii. 202 Thou peul’st, not 
to repent, but to *behrine thy woes. 2611 Corar., A- 
beurrer, to butter or “bebutter. 1759 STERNE 77. Shandy 
ll. iii, The souls of connoisseurs... have ilie happiness .. 
to get all be-virtued..*be-butterflied, and be-fiddled. 18ar 
Compe (Dr. Syntax) Wife v. (D.), He thus appear'd.. 
*Becapp'd in due conformity. @1800 CumBertann A/em, If, 
364 (L.), A floor.. splendidly “bechalked by a capital de- 
seyner. 1805 W. Tavior in Aun. Kev. 1It. 46 The distilled 
perfume of the bookmaker’s style, which bemusks and *be- 
civets every London composition. 1598 SyivesTER Sate. 
Jory in Du Bartas (1608) 1096 Fire and Smoak As with 
thick clouds, both Armies round *becloak. 1611 Cotcr., 
Emmantelé..*becloked..wrappedasinacloke. 1788 Bu axs 
Let. 9 Sept., Throw my horny fist across my *becobwebbed 
lyre. 1851 CaRtyLe Séerding u. iv, Anywhere else in this 
46 
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much *becobwebbed world. 31567 Mapiet Gr. Forest 57 b, 
To make black and *becolour the Caruels as it were most 
browne. 1881 Acadenty 14 May 355 The senseless ‘*be- 
commaing’ of many Shakespere texts. ar300 K. Horn 
1064 He makede him a ful chere, And al *bicolmede 
his swere. 1882 Pad/ A/ad/ G. 18 Apr. 2 A ship's fireman 
all *>becoomed and besmoked. 1844 E. Warsurton Cresc. 
& Cross xiv. (1859) 144 Every man of any nation, who 
has so *becrimed himself as to have no country of his 
own. 1878 H. Puituirs Poems 71 The heaven with clouds 
*becurtained. 1827 Blackw. Mag. X XI. 783{[He] exclaimed, 
with visible apprehension of being *bedawned, ‘Methinks 
I smell the morning air.’ 1882 G. Macponatp Cast. Var. 
If [. xxvii. 374 My spirit is the shadow of thy word, Thy 
candle sun-‘bedayed! 1513 Doucras £xe?s vu. vii. 20 
Albeit that to the childring of Priame King I was *bedettit. 
1837 Cartyce Fr. Rev. un. v. x. I. 81 They are harangued, 
*bedinnered, begifted. 1843 CarLyLe Past § Pr. 380 Can 
he do nothing for his Burns but .. lionise him, *bedinner 
him? 1620 Sir J. Davies Past. W. Brown What though 
time yet have not *bedowld thy chin. 1611 Cotcr., Exdu- 
wetter, to *bedowne; to fill.. withdowne. 1574 HELLOwEsS 
Gueuara's Ep. (1584) 280 Aristrato. .most *befamed the art 
of phisick. 1567 Turperv. Ovid's Ef. 110b, For everie 
point I was *Befancide well. 1610 G. FLETCHER Christ's 
Vict. in Farr’s S. P. (1847) 64 How thou *befanciest the men 
most wise. 1837 CarLyLeE fr, Rev, 11.1. x. 1.268 The mute 
representatives of ..*befettered, heavy-laden Nations. 1759 
StTeRNE 77. Shandy u, iii, Be-pictured, be-butterflied, and 
*befiddled. 1593 NasHe Christ's T. (1613) 115 The Buck, 
hauing *be-filtht himselfe with the female. 1613 F. Ro. 
BARTES Revenue Gosp. (title-~.), A sparke vnseen .. * Befir'd 
her neast, and burnt vp all her wealth. 1718 Motteux 
Qurx. (1733) 1. 284 Sancho..rent his Beard ..*befisted his 
own forgetiul Skull. 1859 M. Scott Tom Cringle's Log 
xi. 228 Men who.. whenever a common cold overtook 
them .. caudled and *beflanneled themselves. 1870 LowEti 
Among my Bks. (1873) 283 The savages by whom the 
continent was *beflead rather than inhabited. 1824 Miss 
Muitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 202 Miss Phoebe .. is said to 
have becurled and *beflounced herself at least two tiers 
higher on.. holidays. 1598 Fioro, Farinare, to ~be- 
flowre or *bemeale. 18rq Scott Wav. Ixxi, Then..1 
*beflumm'd them wi’ Colonel Talbot. 1700 DrypEex Fadles 
106 Froth .. *befoams the Ground. 1611 Corer. s.v. Foc 
guer, To hang forth loose, to sit bagging, flagging, or 
*befrumpled, as an ouer-wide garment. 1598 SYLVESTER 
Dux Bartas (1608) 809 If such a folly have *befumed your 
Brain. 1598 Gitpin S&ia/. i, Play the scold .. *Begall 
thy spirit. 16r1 Cotcr., Gingembré, *begingered; sea- 
soned .. with Ginger. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. ui. xvi, 
The countenance of the *beglared one. 1835 BecKForp 
Recolt. 46 A square ..*begloomed by dark-coloured painted 
windows. c¢1430 Lypc. Avior P. 115 They went from 
the game begylyd and *beglued. 1813 A. WiLson 
Foresters Wks. 246 *Begulfed in mire we laboured on. 
1730 Swirt Lady's Dress.-room, *Begumm'd, bematter'd, 
and beslim’d. 1611 Cotcr., Excrasser, to *begryme.. be- 
dawbe with slouenlie filth. 1594 Prete Batt. Alcazar 88 
In fatal bed *behearst. 1577 HetLowes Guenara’s Ep. 314 
An Oxe..so*behorned. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) iV&s. 
u. tog She..did *behorne his head. 1857 THacKERay 
White Squail (D.), The Turkish women,. Were frightened 
and *behorror'd. 1863 V. Brit. Datly Matt 13 Oct., * Be-iced 
in Melville Bay, and presumed to be lost. 1620 SHELTON 
Quix. uu. xiii. 1. 247 The Curate would not permit ’em to veil 
and *bekerchiefhim. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 1043/1 They were 
.. rather unpleasantly “belarded. 1862 THackeray Four 
Georges i. 37 The honest masters of the roast *beladling the 
dripping. 163r Bratuwait Whimcies, Ruffian 83 So *be- 
liquored and belarded, as they have oyle enough to frie 
themselves, 1611 Cotcr., Eu fueilice to *beleafe ; to stick 
or set... with leaues. 1598 Florio Swaltare..To *belome 
..to Quercast with mortar or loame. 1594 NasuE Jer- 
rors of Nt, Gij b, Their armes as it were *bemayled with 
rich chaynes and bracelets. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 23 Pah an 
caste] beo wel *bemoned mid monne. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 
IV. vii. 47 A white long gather’d Stole, so long that it did 
..*bemantle her from Head to Foot. 1820 Compe (Dr. 
Syntax) Consol. ii. (D.), The straw-roof’d cot... With spread- 
ing vine “bemantled o’er. 1868 Jorn. Star 3 Feb., The 
chaste hall so scrupulously hearthstoned and *bematted. 
1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. xiii. 208 The idolatry of the 
Syrians ..was planted among the /Egyptians, who *be- 
mealed the Greeks therewith. 1656 Eart Monm. Advt. fr. 
Parnass. 118 As much *bemealed as those millers who keep 
there day and night. 1884 in Pal? Malt G. 31 May 2 Till 
the end of his days he is *bemissionaried by the society 
which has made him what he is. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. B. xiv. 
4 Children pat wolen *bymolen it many tyme maugre my 
chekes! 1866 Lond. Rev. 23 June 697/2 If you get *be- 
mooned on a shoemaker's holiday, you had best return home 
at once. 1530 Paiscr. 306/1 * Bemooked, brenenx. 1611 
Coter., Emsmrusquer, to *hemuske, or perfume with muske. 
1611 Cotcr., Enxortier, To *benettle; to sting .. rub ouer, 
with nettles. 1820 Keats St. Agves xlii, All his warrior- 
guests .. Were long *be-nightmared. 1814 Soutney Life 
& Corr, (1850) IV. 78 Present copies to the persons 
“be-oded. 1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 356 His 
well “be-papered craniun.. 1861 M. Arnotp Pop. Educ. 
france 93 French administration is *bepapered to death. 
1690 Serr. //ist. Chas. I] & Fas. f/, 36 The King.. 
had so “bephiltered them with his potions of Aurum 
potabile, that they passed another act to his heart's 
desire. 1853 F. Hate Ledére’s Miscell. If. 171 English. 
men .. are not easily hephrased to death. a 18r8 MacneiLe 
Poems (1844) 122 The shelving palm-girt beach. .* Bepictured 
o'er. 1648 Herrick //esp. I. 52 His cheeks *be-pimpled, 
redand blue. 1860 Ad/¥. Round No. 49. 545 Have taken to 
drinking, and have got blotchy and *bepimpled in conse- 
quence. 1889 //ay any Work 36 Ile *bepistle you D. Prime, 
when [ am at more leasure. 18970 /ad/ Mall G. 23 Aug. 3 
‘Vo furnish a concrete and basis for our *beplagued civiliza- 
tion. 1646 G. DanieL Poems Wks. 1878 I. 52 When we 
are ©he-qualm’d, that long imbraces has Made dull Desire. 
ae Stanxynurst “nets u.(Arb.) 5r O Troy wals stronglye 
*berampyerd. 1655 Futter //zst. Camé. (1840) 140 Sir Hugh 
Ashton..in a tomb.. *be-rebussed, according to the in. 
genuity of that age, with an ash growing out of a tn, 
~ Ch. (fist, xt. vii. § 43 VI. 103 We have “*he-ruhrick’d each 
day .. with English blood. 163: BratHwait Whrnzies 129 
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His conscience is a Delphian sword .. yet annoint him and 
you *berust him. 1611 Cotcr., Eusafravz, *besaffroned.. 
seasoned, stained, or coloured with Saffron.—Cvousteux, 
crustie, “bescabbed. 1631 W. SALTONSTALL Prct. Jog. (1635) 
F viij, She is so *bescart’d that the winde must not breath 
on her face, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vi//age Ser. 11. (1863) 327 
Miss Reid ..*be-scarfed and be-veiled .. and all in a flutter 
of bridal finery. 18r0 CoLeripce Frrerd (1818) III. 224 
Young men .. expensively *be-schoolmastered, be-tutored, 
be-lectured, any thing but educated. 1653 Urqunart Radée- 
daisy. v, They are thus bescabb’d, *bescurf'd .. with Car- 
buncles, Pashes, and Pockroyals. 1630 J. Taytor (Water 
P.) Nat. Eng. Poetry Wks. u. 248/2 So scuruily *bescuruide 
and bemewde? 1762 CuurcniLt Ghost 11. 640 A .. hearse, 
“Bescutcheon’d. 1622 H. SYpENHAM Sevm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 
62 Our Apostle *be-sinnes it over and over. 1861 TROLLOPE 
Barchester T. 346 Thus *be-sirened, Mr. Arabin behaved 
himself very differently from Mr. Slope. 1602 B. Jonson 
Poetast. Prol. (R.), Our fry of writers may *beslime his 
fame. 1868 HeLps Realmah xv. (1876) 416 * Beslimed with 
disagreeable and injurious talk. 1866 Reader 24 Mar. 299 
Poor men !..to be be-teapotted and *be-slippered. 1611 
Coter., Zsroupié, *besniueled, dropping at the nose. 1728 
Youne Love Fame vi. (1757) 147 Unwash’d her hands, and 
much *besnuff’d her face. 1860 J. KENNEDY Swallow B. 
vy. 60 Belles, who had been *besonnetted .. for ten years 


before. 1845 CarRLYLE Cromiwells Lett. & Sp. (1871) Il. 
126 Solemnly welcomed, bedinnered, *bespeeched. 1837 
— Fr. Rev, Wi. in. viii. 132 Getting them *bespied. 1813 


Q. Rev. 1X. 107 She was *besquibbed and pasquinaded. 
1568 Like to Like in Hazl. Dods/. I11. 317 To *bestench the 


place! 1611 Cotcr., Emfpuantir, to *bestinke; to fill with 

stinke. — £ywtpaillé, *bestrawed, filled .. furnished with 

straw. 1611 Cotcr., Exsuccrer, to *besugar; to sweeten 
. with sugar. 


@ 1618 SYLVESTER Colonies 356 (D.), Thrace 
subtle Greece *beswarins. 1762 CHURCHILL Bost in. 640 Be- 
scutcheon’d and *betagged with verse. 1638 Forp Fancies 
i. 2 I will “betallow thy tweezes. 1857 Heavysece Sax/ 
(1869) 268 The nymph .. would have *betasked me like a 
very slave. 1884 G. Hawzey M7, lWisd, etc. Richter 66 
The whole .. lay prickly and *bethorned before him. 1857 
CartyLe Fr, Rev. 11. vi. v. 263 It has been *betocsined, 
bestormed. 1846 H. Mitter Rawmdles Geol. (1858) 399 The 
*betowelled monkey. 1662 FuLLER Worthies Il. 520 (D.), 
Satan .. having Job in his power .. only *be-ulcered him on 
his skin. 1565 GotpiInc Ovid's Alet. 1. (1593) 51 All *be- 
venimd was his toong. a1764 CnurcHiLt P. Profess., 
When their Ancestors “beversed That glorious Stuart James 
the first. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 1. v. xii. 11. 85 The Priest- 
Decree, *bevetoed by Majesty. 1250 Lay. 18631 He hadde 
pare tweie castles *biwalled swide faste. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Eneisi.(Arb.)81 King Helenus..vsas his freends freendlye 
*bewelcomd. z STERNE 77 Shandy V. i. 14 "Twas she 
who *bewhisker'd St. Bridget. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., 
Aas Dinner (D.), Striplings *bewhiskered with burnt 
cork. 1866 Loud. Kev. 9 June 640/1 It drives him to *bewig 
his bald head. 1393 Gower Conf II. 360 Where lay *be- 
wimpled avisage. 1647 Cow.ey A/zstr. (1569) 47 Tears, that 
*bewinter all my Year. 1652 SparKE P7272, Dev. Pref., 
The Sun .. visiting the *bewintered earth. 1862 H. Taytor 
St. Clement's Eve 23 She cannot.. Be more *bewizarded 
than I’m bewitched. 1604 DekKeR Honest Wh. in Dodsley 
(1780) X. 253 The body ..is gone *be-worm’d. 1787 Becx- 
ForD /taly, etc.11.198 For what purpose they [state pageants] 
are bedecked and *beworshiped. 

7. Forming participial adjectives, which unite the 
preceding senses, esp. 6 and 2, in the notion of 
‘covered or furnished with,’ usually in a con- 
spicuous, ostentatious, unnecessary, or overdone 
way. In modern use (e.g. with Carlyle) the force 
of the Jde- is often merely rhetorical, expressing 
depreciation, ridicule, or raillery, on the part of 
the speaker, towards the appendage or ormamenta- 
tion in question ; cf. dooted and bebooted, gartered 
begartered, wigged bewigged. Some of these words 
have no form without de-, and closely approach 
the verbs in 5, e.g. bedaughtered, bepilgrimed 
‘overrun with pilgrims.’ This is now the most 
frequent use of de-, and the formations of this kind 
are endless; e.g. bebelted, becloaked, becoroneted, 
becupolaed, bediamonded, befathered, beflogged, be- 
flounced, bemitred, bemuslined, bepertwigged, be- 
ribboued, beringleted, besleeved, beturbaned, be- 
uncled, bewinged. See the quotations. 

1839 Lapy Ly1ton Cheveley I. v. 105 *Be-balled and *be- 
chained candelabras. 1854 H. StrickLanp Trav. 7h. 18 A 
besworded .. *bebelted official takes all passports. 1831 
Car.yLe Sart. Res. 1. iii, Couriers arrive *bestrapped and 
*bebooted. 1859 REEVE Srittany 138 [A] short-tailed 
jacket, *bebuttoned and braided throughout. 1884 //ar- 
pers Mag. Sept. 556/1 Elderly *becapped women. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVII. x10 [A] country ..*becarpeted, and 
becurtained with grass. 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 502 The 
figure of the *becassocked priest spoils all. 1882 Murs. 
Hecxrorp Lady Trader 302 Fine-looking Kaffirs, all *be- 
cat-tailed. 1598 Sy.vester Vocation, Du Bartas (1608) 
311 Gawdy plumes of Foes (*be-cedared brave). 1785-95 
Wotcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad, u1. Wks. 1. 267 * Be-chain’d 
with all the splendor of Lord May'rs. 1869 Datly 
News 3 July, Genial welcome ..to the bewigged and the 
*“bechignoned alike. 1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 85 
The smiling remonstrance of more than one of his *be- 
coified listeners. 1863 Grosart Sozad/ Sizs 40 It is only a 
‘small sin,’ a smug, be-furred, *be-combed .. ‘little fox!’ 
1837 Caryce ry. Kev. i. v. i, 11, 283 Open-Scoundrels rode 
triumphant, bediademed, *becoronetted, bemitred. 1700 
Concreve Way of World 1. xv, Thou art so *becravated, 
and so beperriwigg’d. 1885 7ties 28 July 3/1 Very ancient 
ilfustrations, crowded with *becrinolined ladies, 1860 REANE 
Cloister & ff. \v. (D.), My master was at the gate “be- 
crutched. 1808 W. Irvine Sadwag. xiv. (1860) 331 The 
portrait of a young lady dressed in a... gown .. be-flowered 
.-and “be-cuffed. 1771 H. WaLpoce Le??. {11.375(D.), The 
Collisée .. is a most gaudy Ranelagh, gilt, painted, and 
*becupided like an opera. 1883 Vernon LeE in Mag. Art. 
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Noy. 3/1 Two rooms .. stuccoed, gilded, flowered, ~be- 
cupided. 1861 Russevt in 77es 10 July, A city ona hill 
.. be-steepled, *becupolaed, large-hoteled. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVIII. 110 Is there another country under the sun 
so *becushioned, becarpeted, and becurtained with grass? 
1857 CA Fr. Rev. 1, v1. iii. 1. 180 Comes this ‘Saviour 
of France,’ beshouted, *becymballed by the world. 1830 
Diary of Nun 1. 233 *Bedaughtered dowagers. 1884 Jed. 
Times 28 June 875/2 The wan-matrons and *be-dentelured 
debutantes. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. ut. v. i. IL. 283 Open- 
Scoundrels rode .. *bediademed, becoronetted, bemitred. 
1840 Por Ulaluime, Poems (1859) 70 Astarte’s *bediamonded 
crescent. 1879 Hincston Austrad, Abr. ix. 101 The garden 
of China is much *bedotted with mounds of earth. 1614 
Ricu Honest. Age (1844) 50 Starcht bands, so *be-edged, 
and be-laced. 1746 H. WaLpoLe Corr. (1837) I. 105 Your 
campaign .. well *be-epitheted would make a pompous 
work. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Feb., Matrons .. *befanned, be- 
jewelled,and speechless. 1839 Lapy Lytron Cheveley I. ii. 
34 You *be-fathered and *be-uncled young gentlemen. 
1885 C. Hatt Amer. Misstonary June 175 Young men 
[Indians] nude, and painted in parti colors and *befeathered. 
1635 QuarLes Lydlenis in. i. (1818) 138 Surveying round 
her dove-*befeather’d prison. 1761 STERNE 77. Shandy 
IIL. xii. 57 Hung round and *befetish’d with the bobs and 
trinkets of criticism. 1832 CartyLe Ree. 1. 43 His pale, 
ghastly, *befilleted head. 1846 Lanpor Wés. II. 458 The 
eagle eye of Buonaparte was *befilmed. 1882 Standard 
28 Apr. 6 Has the town been *beflagged and decorated. 
1884 Cassel/'s Fam. Afag. Mar. 216/1 Aprons... *befrilled 
and adorned with lace. 1860 H. Marrvat Futland 1.1. 4 
Houses turreted and *begabled .. statued, and *befriezed. 
1849 Miss Mutock Ogilvtes xxix. (1875) 218 The be-laced 
and *be-furbelowed throng around. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Recoil. ii. 87 {The churches were] *begalleried to the very 
eyes. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 11. ut. 486 The beasts, 
sharp horn .. and dewlapped neck were well *begarlanded. 
1797 W. Taytor in A/onthly Alag. IV. 134 Lordlings all 
*begarter'd and bestarr’d. 1839 BaiLey Festus (1848) 207 
Or diamond beetle round *beglobed with light. 1611 Cotc., 
Enganté, *begloued. 1858 Loud. Rev. Oct. 112 Bathing 
machines, with *begowned tenants, 18%2 Comse (Dr. 
Syntax) Picturesque iii. (D.), Thus *behatted, Down on the 
grass the Doctor squatted. 1742 Firtpinc Miss Lucy in 
T. (1762) 179 This..be-curl’d, *behoop’d. 1691 Ray S. & £. 
Country Wds. 89 *Behounc’d ; Tricked up and made fine. 
1884 Pall Mall G.7 Oct. 5/1 This awful, befringed, *be- 
kilted, and beflounced dual trouser. 1848 H. Miter F 27st 
Impr. xi. (1857) 172 Venerable dwellings *belatticed with 
lead. 1835 Beckrorp Aecol/. 91 The wildest be-pined, and 
be-rosemaryed, and *be-lavendered country. 1787 Burns 
li’ks. 11. 90 Gie Wealth to some “*be-ledger'd Cit. 1854 
Tuackeray Aewceomes 11. 58 The steps of a fine *belozenged 
carriage were let down. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 243 Officers 
much *be-medalled and much be-crossed. 1878 J. THomson 
Plenif. Key 7 Vap your mulls or bejewelled and *beminia- 
tured caskets. 1842 Miatt in Noncon/. II. 33 * Be-mitred 
and be-baroned bishops. 1858 E. Jacson Harvest Festiv. 
7 A long .. *be-mottoed cattle shed. 1882 Daily News 10 
Oct 2/4 The becurled and *bemoustachiod tenor. 1850 
Frank Fairilegh vi. 61 A very pretty girl you would make, 
too, if you were properly *bemuslined. 1842 H. Mitter OQ. &. 
Sandst. vii. 155 Its betailed and * bepaddled figure (the Ple- 
richthys). 1849 THorEau Jeek on Concord, Ess. 331 The 
stumpy, rocky, forested and *bepastured country. 1614 Ricu 
Honest, Age (1844) 26 They are so be-paynted, so *be-peri- 
wigd. 1884 E.Gosse in Fort. Rev. Apr. 534 The rider, the 
august and *beperiwigged Kurfiirst. 1854 H. STRICKLAND 
Trav. Th. 6 A chapel correctly *bepewed a l’Anglaise. 1759 
STERNE Jy. Shandy u. iii, All be-virtued, *be-pictured, be- 
butterflied, and be-fiddled. 1857 CarLyLe A7ésc. iv. 168(D.), 
There was no literary shrine ever so *bepilgrimed. 1611 
Cotcr., Empillier, *bepillered; set on pillers; made with 
pillers. 1858 H. MitteER Rawz5l. Geol. 375 Sallied out, *be- 
plaided and umbrellaed. 1852 James Peguinillo I. 154 
Five-and-thirty years of peace have so .. *be-railroaded .. 
the world. 1831 CarLyLE Sar/. Res. u. ii, Nut-brown maids 
and nut-brown men, all clean-washed .. and *beribanded. 
1863 W. THornsury 7rneas Steel 1.104 Their *beribboned 
waists and huge beruffled sleeves. 1614 Purcnas Pilg7. v1. 
xiv. 647 They found others thus *beringed. 1883 G. Mac- 
Donnett Chess Life-Pict. 166 A Frenchman whose “*be- 
ringed fingers and be-jewelled scarf betokened a certain 
amount of pecuniosity. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam ¢ Eve vii. 
97 A petticoated figure, with a dark *beringleted face. 1862 
Times 26 Dec., Mr. Anthony Trollope comes to us *berobed 
and bewigged. 1865 Reader 15 Apr. 427/3 Those *berouged, 
leering, stripped sluts. 1792 Fot.Afag. V1. 213 The Stipulae 
on the stalk .. making it look as if *beruffled. 1865 Mrs. 
Wuitney Gayworthys i. (1879) 12 The small, starched, rib- 
boned and *beruffled creature. 1848 Blachw. Mag. LXIII. 
576 Long galleries vainly draperied and *beshawled with 
all the rich wonders of modern manufacture. 1864 Miss 
Yonce Tyial Il. 150 Cora tripped in, all *besleeved and 
smartened. 1837 CarLyLte Fr. Rev. ut.1. xi. I. 271 Mayor 
and Curate... a walk *bespaded, and in tricolor sash. 
1859 Evening Star 2 Apr. 2/5 These nineteenth century 
*bestayed women. 1884 A. Putnam Tez }'rs. Police Fudge 
v. 28 The dearly beloved and dearly *betaxed people. 1873 
Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 162 Its cobweb-work, *be- 
tinseled stitchery. 1856 Set, Rev. 123 Be-cloaked and 
*be-togaed statesmen. 161rr Cortcr., Extonrellé .. *be- 
towred ; bedecked .. with turrets. 1828 Cartyce in Pace 
De Quincy I. xiii. 279 *Betrodden by picturesque tourists. 
1865 Pall Mall G. No. 166, 11/2 Fluttering ribbons, *be- 
tuckered bodices. 1858 De Quincey Antob, Sk. Wks. I. 48 
(D.) Bewhiskered and *beturbaned. 1884 Chambers’ Fra. 4 
Oct. 635/2 Neverdid a *be-uniformed people more thoroughly 
believe in the dignity of dress. 1866 ALForp in L2/¢ (1873) 
389 Falmouth, with the spruce well *be-vesselled basin. 
1784 WitserForce Lif I. 70 Running between two moun. 
tains *be-vined. a1849 Por Cong. Worm, Poems (1859) 87 
An angel throng *bewinged. 1869 PaLuiser //ist. Lace 
xxii. 268 To keep the ruff erect, *bewired and starched. 
1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 342 ‘Accursed,’ or, one might 
rae ‘bewrathed,’ lying under the wrath and curse of 

od. 

@ Examples of the capabilities of 4e- are seen in 
be-belzebubbed (= bedevilled), be-blacksmithed, be- 


cockney'd, to be-documentize (1593), 40 bedoltify, 
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befrenchify (1603), bc-Frenchman'd, be-German- 
tzedt, be-lady-loved, belawgiven (Milton) legislated 
to, be-Legion-of-Honoured, to be-lish-lash to whip 
soundly, ¢o be-Mary to give us too much of ‘ Mary,’ 
to be-pamphletise, to be-trash. 

1814 CoLteripce Let. 16 July, All last Sunday I was 
thoroughly *be-belzebubbed. 1864 Cartyte Fredk. Ct. 
{V. 316 Superb betailored running at the ring; “*be- 
blacksmithed running at one another, 1850 W. Irvinc 
Salmag. ii. (1860) 39 This poor town.. has long been 
*be-Frenchman’d, “be-cockney‘d, be-trash'd. 1593 Nasur 
Lent. Stuffe in Hart. Misc. V\..157 (D.), Digests .. cited 
up in the precedents and *bedocumentized most locu- 
pleatley. 1698 T. Ryvmer Short View 146 Never was old 
deputy Recorder .. so blunder’d and *be-doultefied, as ts 
our Poet. 1603 Frorio A/ontargne t. \vi. (1632) 173 In a 
capetcloake-hood *befrenchifide. 1856 Southey's Lett. (1856) 
I, Pref. 14 Unnecessary disquisitions, or “be-Germanised 
excursuses, 1863 Grosart Swal/ Sins 40 Only a ‘small 
sin,’a smug, be-furred, be-com bed, be-scented, be-ribboned, 
“be-lady-loved ‘little fox !’ 1643 Mitton Divorce Wks. (1851) 
Introd. 6 The Almighty .. whoin they do not cay to have 
*belawgiv’n his own sacred people with this very allowance, 
1860 Ad/ Year Round No, 52. 34 The bestarred, beribboned, 
*be-Legion-of- Honoured .. pensioned throng. 1602 in 
Hazl. Dods?, IX. 28 He that minds trishtrash .. Him will 
I *be-lish-lash. 1812 G. Corman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 
un. x, The world has been much “be-Maryed of late .. we 
have innumerable sweet little stanzas .. ending with ‘my 
Mary.’ 1884 Punch 9 Feb, 62 The right to bespatter and 
*be-painphletise any particular leader. 

Beach (bitf), sé. Forms: 6- beach; also 6 
bache, bayche, 7 beatch, 7-8 baich(e, 8 beech. 
(Origin unknown: apparently at first a dia- 
lect word, meaning, as it still does in Sussex, 
Kent, and the adjacent counties, the shingle or 
pebbles worn by the waves. Thence the trans- 
ference of the term to the place covered by ‘beach,’ 
was easy for those who heard such phrases as ‘to 
lie’ or ‘walk on the beach,’ without knowing the 
exact significance. The Fr. gréve shows precisely 
the same transference. The spelling shows that 
the pronunciation in 16-18th c. was (bétf). If 
OE., the type would be *é%ce. A derivation from 
ON. bakki ‘bank,’ which has been proposed (for 
sense 3), is not admissible phonologically: (cf. 
Bacue). Another conjecture would derive deach 
from bleach :—OE. bléce, f. bide white, with loss of 
4, of which there is however no evidence.] 

1. (Usually codlect., formerly occas. with £/.): The 
loose water-worn pebbles of the sea-shore; shinglc. 

€1535 Art Surucy 28 The smooth hard beach on the Sea- 
shoares burnes to a purer white. 1538 LeLanp /¢77. VII. 
143 A Banke of baches throwen up by the Se. 1597 GerRarD 
Herbal xxxvi. § 16.249 Rowling pebble stones, which those 
that dwell neere the sea do call Bayche. 1598 Haxk.uyr 
Voy. 1. 355 (R.) We haled your barke ouer a barre of beach 
or peeble stones.” 1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram, xii, 
57 «As many peeble stones or beatch as can there lie. 1721 
Perry Daggenh, Beach 116 The Drift or Rolling of the 
Beach or Shingle along the Shore. 1875 ParisH Sussex 
Dial. (E. D. S.) s.v. Beach, Shingle brought from the sea- 
coast is always called beach. 1884 Cote Antig. Hastings 
18 All that part between Cambridge Road and the sea is one 
mass of beach. 

+2. A ridge or bank of stones or shingle. Ods. 

1673 Ray Fourn. Low C, 280 The baich or languet of land 
between the Haven of Messina and the Fretum Siculum. 
1692 — Discourses (1713) 8 Raising up therein a Baich or 
Bank of Stones as big as Towers, 

3. The shore of the sea, on which the waves 
break, the strand ; spec. the part of the shore lying 
between high- and low-water-mark. Also applied 
to the shore of a lake or large river. In Geol. an 
ancicnt sea-margin. 

(In early quotations, this sense is often doubtful: it is prob- 
ably Shakspere’s sense in all the five passages in which he 
uses deach; though, taken by themselves, ‘stand vpon the 
beach’ Merch, V. iv. i. 71, the Fishermen, that walk’d vpon 
the beach’ Lear iv. vi. 17, might as well belong to 1.) 

1596 SHAKS. (see above). 1607 — Cor. v. ill. 58 The Pibbles 
on the hungry beach. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. t. 299 On the 
Beach Of that inflamed sea, He stood. z FALCONER 
Shipor. m. 365 In dreadful form the curving beech ap- 
pears. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. xiii. (1850) 178 ‘These strata 
passing by the name of ‘raised beaches,’ occur at moderate 
elevations on the coast. 1837 Cartyte /’r. Rev. II. 1. ii. 
13 Like gold-grains in the mud-beach, 1880 Geixte Phys. 
Geog. iii, xvii. 154 The strip of sand, gravel or mud, which 
is alternately covered and laid bare by the rise and fall of 
the tidal undulation is called the beach. 


4, Comb., chicfly attrib., as deach-bird, -line, -pca, 
-send. Also beach-comber, ‘a long wave rolling 
in from the ocean” (Bartlett Dict. Amer.); also 
a settler on the islands of the Pacific, living by 
pearl-fishery, etc, and often by less reputable 
means (whence dcach-combing ppl. adj.); beach- 
grass, a reedy grass (drundo arcnaria) growing 
on the sea-shore ; beachman, one who earns his 
living on the beach; beach-master, a superior 
officerappointed to superintend the disembarkation 
of troops; beach-rest, a chair-back used for sit- 
ting against on the beach; beach-wagon, a light 
open wagon, with two or more seats. 


1837 HawrHorne Amer, Note Bhs. (1871) 1. 187 You are 
preceded by a flock of twenty or thirty *beach birds. 
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Blackw, Mag. \.X1. 757 A daring Yankee “beach-comber. 
1880 Athenxum 18 Dec. 809/2 ‘The white scamps who, as 
** Beach-combers,’ have polluted these I¢dens and debauched 
their inhabitants. 1880 J. S. Coorrr Coral Lands I, xx, 
242 The *beach-combing pioneers of the Pacific. 1852 T. 
Harris /usects New Eng. 50 note, The advantages to he 
derived from employing. . *beach-grass, in fixing the sands 
of the shore. 1881 //arfer’s Mag. LXII1. 494 The *beach- 
men put their shoulders to the stern and gunwhale. 1875 
Beprorp Satlor’s Pocket Bk, vii. 275 The *Beach Master 
is to take care that..all appliances for disembarking troops 
..are kept in good order. 1884 Ligiaates Alag. June 103/2 
The *beach pea is found along the North Shore. 1881 Miss 
Yoncr Rev. Nieces 167, 1 see the invalid lady creep out 
with her *beach-rest. 

Beach (bitf), v.1 [f. prec. sb.] 
or haul (a vessel) up on the beach. 

ae Dana Bef, Mast xxvii. 91 We rowed ashore. . beached 
our boat. 1868 Morris $¥asoz x1. 425 And as the Goddess 
hade them, there they beached ‘Their sea-beat ship. 

Beach, -en, obs. forms of BEECH, -EN. 

Beached (bi'tféd, brt{t), a. and pve. [f. Beacn 
sé, and v, + -ED.] 

1. Waving a beach; rod. also, in carly use, 
Covered with ‘ beach’ or shingle. 

1590 SuHaks. A/ids, N. 11.1. 82 The beached margent of the 
sea, 1607 — 7Ymon v. i. 219 ‘Timon hath made his cuer- 
lasting Mansion Vpon the Beached Verge of the salt Flood. 

2. Ofaship: Driven or dragged up on the beach. 

Mod. Vhe beached fishing-boats at Hastings. 

+ Beach, v.2 Ods. [perh. aphetic f. ABECHE, a. 
OF. abechier, {. & to + bec BEAK 56.1; but cf. also 
OF. bechicr, becher to peck, strike with the beak, 
also ‘to give a beakful.’]  ¢vans. To give a beak- 
ful to (a young bird) ; hence sfcc. in /alconry, to 
give part of a meal as a whet to appctite. 

1575 Turserv. /“adconrfe 103 Giue hir washte meate and 
beach [printed beade] hir in the morning. 

Beaching (bi'tfin), vd/. 5d.) [f. Beacu v.1 + 
-ING1.] The action of running or hating a vessel 
up on the beach. 

1871 Daily News 26 Sept., The beaching and wreck of 
Her Majesty's ship Megzera. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket 
Bk, vi, 221 The beaching or landing of a boat. 

+ Bea‘ching, v4/. sb.2 Obs. Falconry. [f. Bracn 
v.2+-ING1.] A small meal or ‘feed,’ given only 
as a whet to appetite. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 222 Small pit- 
tances or beachings to feede them wyth, tyll be great supper 
be geeuen them. 1575 Tuxrperv. Fadconrie 84 Feede hir with 
pullets flesh..as much as shall be sufficient for a beaching. 
1727-38 CnHamBeErs Cycé. s.v. Fadcon, Give her a little beach- 
ing of warm meat [ed. 1751 a little hot neat}. 

Beachless (b7‘t{lés), 2. Without beach. 

1873 Morris Love is enough 64 The sea beat for ever 
*Gainst .. the black rocks, and beachless. 

mesehy (b7“tfi), @. [f. Beacn sd. + -¥1.] Covercd 
with beach (sense 1); pebbly, shingly. 

1597 SHaus. 2 //en. JV, i. i. 50 The beachie Girdle of the 
Ocean. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. tv. (1626) 85 Lest the 
beachy Sands Should hurt the snaky head. 1734 Warts 
Relig. Fuv, (1789) 213 Smooth pebbles on the beachy shore. 

Beack, obs. form of Beak. 

Beacon (bz‘kan), sé. Forms: 1 béacen, 
becen, becun, 2 becen, 4 bikene, bekne, 4-5 
bekene, beeken, 5-6 beken, -yn, 6 bekin, 
beakon, 6- beacon, s. w. dial. bick’n. [OE. 
béacn (neut.) = OF ris. bdcen, bgcen, OS. békan, 
MDnu. 66422, -ex, OHG. douhhan, MUG. bouchen :— 
OTeut. *daukn0.m). Notknown outside of Yeutonic. 
_(In this and the following words in éea- the occasional 
identity of the OE. and modern spellings is not due to con- 
tinuity of form, the two being separated by a ME, spelling 
in ¢, e¢, which prevailed for more than 3 centuries. Modern 
ea represents not merely OE. éa and ea, but also inany 
other OE. and OF, vowels, as seen tn dead, beadle, beah, 
bear, beast, See EA-.)] 

+1. A sign, a portent. Ods. 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 48 Buta beceno & soda 
uundra gie gesee, ne Zelefed zie. c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Tacna 
& fore-beacna. _¢ 1160 Hatton G., Tacne & fore-baccne. 

+2. An ensign, standard. Oés. 

arooo Beowulf 5347 Segn €ac genom, béacna beorhtost. 
¢ 1380 Wyciir H’ks, (1880) 471 Religioun shal be shewid in 
sensible signes, as habitis, and bikenes, & hye housis. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 26/1 A Bekyn ora standard, stafela. 

3. A signal; sfcc, a signal-fire. a. A burning 
cresset raised on a pole, or fixcd at the top ofa 
building. 

[LamBarve eramd, Nett (1826) 64 says he finds it or- 
dained about the eleventh year of Edward III that deacons 
‘should be high standards with their pitchpots."] «1859 
Macautav Armada, The beacon blazed upon the roof of 
Edgcombe’s lofty hall. ¢ 1870 THornE Environs of Lond, 266 
From it {the tower of Monken Hadley Church] projects the 
ancient iron beacon, one of the last of its kind left. 

b. A firc, of wood, pitch, or other matcrial, 
lighted on an eminence and serving as a signal (of 
danger, etc.) ; by a chain of beacons at convenient 
distances apart, tidings could be rapidly spread 
over a wide area. 

1377 Lanai, /?. 72. B. xvit. 262 5e brenne, but 3e blaseth 
nou3te, pat is a blynde bekene. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 


trans. To run 


ccevi. 188 That men shold tende the bekenes that the coun- | 


trey myght be warned. 1§33 BettenDEN Lizy 348 (Jam.) 
He tuke thare tentis..and incontinent made ane bekin of 
reik. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay'’s Argenis 1.i.9 Publike 
trees .. which being kindled by the King‘s command, give 


BEAD. 


notice to the people ..and these they call Beacons. 1815 
Scott Ld. of /sles w. viii, Signal of Ronald's high command, 
A beacon gleam'‘d o’er sea and land. 

4. Hence gen, A signal station, watch-towcr. 

1611 Bini.e Gen. xxxi, 49 Therefore was the name of it 
called .. Mizpah [szarg. that is a beacon or watchtower). 
1772 PENNANT / ours Scotl. 104 On the eminencies beacons 
were established, for alarming the country. 1846 I’rtscoT1 
ferd, & Js. II. xviii. 165 Ascertained by the erection of 
beacons at suitable distances. ‘ 

5. A conspicuous hill commanding a good view 
of the surrounding country, on which beacons were 
(or might be) lighted. Still applicd to such hills 
in various parts of England ; ¢.g. Brecon Veacons 
near Abergavenny, Dunkery Beacon on Exinoor, 
Culmstock Kcacon, Cothelstone Icacon, cte. (On 


some of thesc the beacon towers still cxist.) 

1597 T. Brarp Theat, Gods Fudgm. 58 He lies upon a 
beacons side With watchfull cie to circumscribe their traine. 
1882 Afheneum 26 Aug. 265/3 Nothing can bring up the 
image of chalk country like the words comdébe, dean, beacon, 

tb. A division of a wapentake; probably a dis- 
trict throughout which a beacon could be seen, or 
which was bound to furnish one. Oés. 

1641 Best Farm Bks. (1856) 90 There is in everic weapon- 
tacke soe many severall divisions or beacons .. there is in 
the weapontacke of Harthill fower beacons, Bainton beacon, 
Hunsley beacon, etc. 

6. A lighthouse or other conspicuous object 
placed upon the coast or at sea, to warn vessels of 
danger or dircct their course. 

{a 1000 Beowulf 6301 Hizew on hlide, wi:z-liéendum wide 
té-syne .. headu-réfes béacn.] 1397 Act 21 Rich. 1/1, xviii. 
$1 Les Beckenes devant la port Moeges. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 240 h, The beken lyghted in y* nyght, 
directeth the maryncr..to y® port entended. 1684 Loved. 
Gaz, No. 1911/3 In the place of the Shore Beacon, there is 
at present a white Buoy laid. 1837 HawTHoKNe Amer, 
sVote Bks. (1871) 1. 97 A ledge of rocks, with a beacon upon 
it. 1850 Tennyson /2 Mem. xvii, My blessing .. Is on the 
waters day and night, And like a beacon guards thee home. 

b. fig. 

1606 SHaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 16 Modest Doubt is cal’d The 
Beacon of the wise. 1773 Monsoppo Lang. (1774) I. Introd. 
3 My errors may be of use, by serving as beacons to direct 
into the right course men of greater learning. 1840 Car- 
tye /7eroesii. 82 Great brother-souls, flame-beacons through 
so many lands and times. 

7. Comb., chiefly attrib., as dcacon-bell, -blaze, 
-erate, place, -turrcl, -vessel;, also beacon-wise adv, 

1548 UpauL. ras. Par. Luke xix. 154 Out of the beakon 
place of the Crosse. 1577 Hozinsuep Chrox. I. 6/1 He gaue 
knowledge thereof to his wife, in raising a fire on heigth 
beaconwise. 1814 Scott Ld. of sides 1. xxii, By that blithe 
beacon-light they steer’d. 1820 — A/onast. xviii, The glow- 
worm, which makes a goodly show among the grass of the 
field, would be of little avail if deposited in a beacon-grate. 
1862 Mrs. Norton Lady La G, Ded. 30 A voice whose sound 
Came like a beacon-bell, heard clear above The whirl of 
violent waters. 

Beacon (bi‘kan), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. trans. To beacon up: to raise or kindle as 
a beacon. Ods. 

1644 Mitton A reop. Wks. 1738 1. 156 We have lookt so 
long upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin have beacon‘d 
up tous. r6sr Biccs New Disp. Pref. 13 A greater light 
in Physick then what Galen has beaconed up to us. 

2. To light up, as a beacon-fire does. 

1803 CampBetL Lochiel’s Warn. (1846) 94 "Tis the fire. 
shower of ruin. .that beacons the darkness of Heaven. 1813 
Scott Rokedy v. xxxvii, Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight fires. 

b. fig. To give light and guidance to; to Icad. 

1835 Brownixc araceds. Wks. I. 37 Some one truth would 
dimly beacon ine.. Into assured light. 1856 R, VAUGHAN 
Mystics (1860) 1. 11 Whose far glories beacon him .. as he 
rises step by step. 

3. To furnish with beacons ; to mark the position 
of, by beacons or a beacon. Occas. with off, our. 

1821 SHELLEY Efifpsych. 148 My wisdom .. bids me dare 
Beacon the rocks on which high hearts are wreckt. 1860 
Merc, Mar. Mag. VAI. 174 The..Channel..is as good as 
huoyed and beaconed by the .. Rock and.. Reefs. 1883 
Datly News 12 June 5/2 The Boers have beaconed out a 
boundary. 1883 Pad! Mal? G. 16 Nov. 2/1 The boundary 
has never been beaconed off. 

4. intr. Yo shine like a beacon. 

18z1 SHELLEY Al donais lv, The soul of Adonais, like astar, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 1864 .V. 

Q. V. 210 Arcturus beaconed froin his zenith tower to 
Sepheus. 

Beaconage (bi-kanedz). Also 7 beconage. 
[f. BEAcoN sé,+-AcE.] a. Toll paid for the main- 
tainance of beacons. b. A system of beacons. 

1607 CowELL /uterpr.. Beconage signifieth money paid 
for the maintenance of Becons. 1755 Macens /nsurances 
1. 72 Towage, and Pilotage.. Light-money, Beaconage, &c. 
1862 Edin. Rev. Jan. 183 Our beaconage admits of much 
improvement. 

Beaconed (bi'kond), Afi. a. 
or surmounted by, a beacon. 

a1790 T. Warton Ode x. (I) The foss that skirts the 
beaconed hill. 

Bea‘conless, a. rare~°. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a beacon. 1864 in Weaster. 

Bead (bid), sb. Forms: 1-2 bed, 3-4 beode, 
3-7, and (archaically) y bede, § bed, beed, 5-6 
bedde, beid, 6-7 beade, 5- bead. [MI®. dede, 
pl. dedes, beden, perh. repr. an OE, *bedu, *bed 
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Furnished with, 
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(fem.) = OFris. dede, OS. eda, MDu, and Du. dede, 
OHG. beta, MHG. éete, mod.G. bitte, Goth. dda 
(str. fem.), f. Goth. ddan, in OE, biddan to pray: 
see Brp. But an OE. ded is doubtful, and ded occurs 
only ia comb. (Jed-his, etc.), the regular OF. word 
being gebed (neut.), in ME, Isep, ?7bede, pl. ibeoden, 
from which Jede may have arisen by aphesis in 
early ME. The name was transferred from ‘prayer’ 
to the small globular bodies used for ‘telling beads,’ 
7.é. counting prayers said, from which the other 
senses naturally followed.] 
I. Prayer, and connected senses. 

+1. Prayer; f/. prayers, devotions. Ods. 

c885 K. E_rrep Beda. vii. (Bosw.) Det he sceolde Sa 
bedu anescian. ¢c1z00 Trix. Col. Hom. 193 Pe pridde is 
bede. /8/d. 163 On salmes, and on songes, and on holde 
bedes. /ézd. 201 Alle holie beden ben. .biheue. ¢ 1230 Azer. 
R. 44 Beod i beoden. crz05 St. Lucy 37 in £. £. P. (1862) 
102 Per hi leye in hire bedes. 1330 R. BruNNE Chron. 202 
Better is holy bede. ¢ 1330 Kizg of Tars 643 With beodes 
and with preyere. 1426 AUDELAY Poems 15 3if he be besé 
in his bedus. ¢1430 Ayenns Virg. (1867) 6 To pee y make 
my beed. 1494 FABYAN V1. ccxiii. 229, I hoped to haue ben 
saued by your bedes & prayers. 1554 Chron. Grey Friars 
(1852) 92 Went unto the crosse, & stode there alle the 
{sermon] tyme, & whan he came unto the beddes they turnyd 
unto the precher & knelyd downe. 

b. In later usage (after sense 2 became the popular 
one) there was almost always a reference direct or 


indirect to the use of the rosary. 

2a1gsso Pore helpe 369 in E. P. P. (Hazl.) III. 265 Take 
you to your beades; All men and women.. That useth soto 
praye. 1589 NasHe Adwond for P. 14b, [He] would haue 
run a false yzallop over his beades with anie man in Eng- 
land. 1648 Herrick Hesfer.(1869)70 Be briefe in praying, 
Few beads are best, when once we goe a maying. 1741 
Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) I. xxx. 49, I began. . to say the 
Lord's prayer. None of your beads to me, Pamela, said 
he; thou art a perfect nun. 

c. To bid a bead: to offera prayer; hence deads 
lidding, the saying of prayers. Also Zo say one’s 
beads, 

c 1250 Gen. & Ec. 2081 Movses bad is bede. ¢1330 Assunzp. 
Virg. 876 To ihesu pei bede a bede. 1380 Wycuir Sed. 
IVks. 1871 11, 420 How pei shulen bidde her bedis. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. VI. 225 He travailled besiliche 
in bedes byddynge. 1563 Howmdlics u. Idolatry um, (1859) 
236 For the which they pray in their beads bidding. 1598 
Drayton Herotc. Ep. iil. 87 The Beades that we will bid, 
shall be sweet Kisses. [1656 BLount Glossogy. s.v., To say 
our Bedes, is to say our prayers.] 1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. 
II. ss All the people said their beads in a general silence. 
1764 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 381 Bidding his beads for 
the souls of his benefactors. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. I. 
1. 152 To fetch the priest..To bury her and say her bede. 

2. A small perforated ball or other body, a series 
of which (formerly called ‘a pair of beads’) threaded 
upon a string, forms the rosary or paternoster, used 
for keeping count of the number of prayers said. 
Hence b. 70 tell or count one's beads: to say one’s 
prayers. Zo pray without one’s beads, to be ‘out 
of one’s reckoning.’ 

1377 Lanct. P, Pl. B. xv. 119 A peyre bedes in her hande 
And a boke vnder hire arme. 1446 Zest. Edor, (1855) II. 
124 A pare of bedes of corall with gaudes of gete. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 24/1 A bede, precula. 1533 More Azszw. Poy- 
soned Bk, Wks. 1120/1 Away wyth our ladies psalter, and 
cast the bedes in the fyre. c1sso Auentur on Weddinsd. 
(Bann. MS.) Ane pair of beids about hir throt. 1570 Act 


13 Eliz. ii. § 7 Crosses, Pictures, Beads and such like super-~ 


sutious Things, 1652 Co.tinces Caveat for Prof. (1653) 
-\ij, I no where read, That thy Apostles ever us'd a Bead. 
1697 C’tess D'A unoy’s Trav, (1706) 142 She presented me 
with a pair of Beads of Paulo d’Aguila, a curious sort of 
wood. 1732 Pore £ss. Man 11. 280 Beads and prayerbooks 
are the toys of age. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 1. i. 53 
Five hundred have I told upon these beads. 

1641 J. Jackson Evang, Temper iii. 188 Telling the panes 
of glasse, as fast as a Papist doth his Beads. «a 16! 
Osporn .Machiavel (1673) 356 In which he prayed without 
his Beads, being so far out, in the account, as that, etc. 
1759 STERNE Ty. Shandy 1. xl, Cross himself ;—tell his 
beads :—be a good Catholic, 1792 J. Bartow Couspir. Kings 
78 He counts his beads, and spends his holy zeal. 1800 
Cotrripce Christabel u. ii, The sacristan Five and forty 
beads must tell. 1883 Gitmour Mongols xvii. 205 Counting 
beads and making pilgrimages. 


3. Comb., chiefly attrib. (mostly archaic, and, 
when uscd by modern writers, often spelt dede): 
bead-child, a child that prays for the welfarc of 
a benefactor or relative ; bead-folk, people (often 
pensioners) who pray for a bencfactor; bead- 
house (north. dial. deadus, Welsh Bettws), origin- 
ally a house of prayer, Hence an alms-house, the in- 
mates of which were to pray for the soul of the 
founder; + bead-master, a religious officcr who 
attends to the poor, a deacon; tbead-song, song 
of praycr; beads-woman, a woman who prays 
fora benefactor, analmswoman. Also BEAD-ROLL, 
BEADSMAN, 

21499 /°luanpton Corr. 140 Your good son & “beadchild, 
German Pole, 71465 /éd. 15 Others your well willers, ser- 
vants, and *hed folkes. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers VIL. viii. 
134 To live and do as *bead-folks should. ¢ 1160 //atton 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Min hus ys "bed-hus (Ags. G. gebed-hus]. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ch, Acts 277 The *bedchouse beside 
the Mawdelayns. 1774 T. West Antig. Furness (1805) 180 
Lodgyns and *bed-howses for x poor men, 1864 ATKINSON 


Whithy Gloss., * Beadus or Beradhouse, an almshouse. 1866 | 
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NEALE Seg. & Hywiits 126 They raised full many a *bede- 
house, but never a bastile. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm., 
Tint, 295/1 The Deacons, that is to say, the *Beade maisters, 
and such as see to the poore. ¢1200 ORMIN 1450 Wibp 
fassting, & wibb *bedesang. 71465 Plueszpton Corr. 14 
Your dayly *bedewoman my huswif. 150z Marc. C’rEss 
Ricumonp in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 23 I. 48 Your feythfull 
trewe *bedwoman and humble modyr. 1536 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, I, i. xxxv. 256 Your poor *bedes women The 
whole convent of Styxwold. 1629 SHirLEY Grates. Serv. 
ui. i, My humblest service to his grace: I am his *beads- 
woman. 1720 Stow's Surv. (Strype 1754) I. i, xxvii. 229/1 
Ten poor women called *Bedes women, and six poor Clerks. 
1864 Miss YonGE Bk. Gold. Deeds 194 Asking the Queen to 
make her a *bedeswoman at Vienna. 

II. Extensions of sense 2. 

4. A small perforated body, spherical or other- 
wise, of glass, amber, metal, wood, etc., used as an 
ornament, either strung in a series to form a neck- 
lace, bracelet, etc., or sewn upon various fabrics. 

¢ 1400 Destr. of Troy xv. 7044 Garmentes full gay. . Bright 
beidis & Brasse broght pai with-all. 1599 Haxiuyt Voy. 
II. 1. 32 About their neckes great beades of glasse of 
diuerse colours. 1647 Cow.ey AZisty., Bargain ii, The 
foolish Indian that sells His precious Gold for Beads and 
Bells. 1753 Hanway 7vaz. (1762) I. vi. lxxxi. 371 Their 
old way of reckoning .. is with beads on wires, which they 
work without pen and ink. 1836 Marryat Faphet xviii, 
A long chain of round coral and gold beads. 

Jig. 1590 Suaxs. Aids. N. un. ii. 329 You minimus. . You 
bead, you acorne. 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 97 Quincy's 
[life] was strung with seventy active years, each one a 
rounded bead of usefulness and service. 

b. (The p/era/ is commonly used in sense of a 
string of beads for the neck; formerly the s7zg. 
seems to have been occas. so used.) 

cisco Mayd Emlyn in Poet. Tracts (1842) 21 And sayth 
that she lackes Many prety knackes, As bedes and gyrdels 
gaye. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. w. iii. 58 With Amber Brace- 
ets, Beades, and all this knau’ry. 1655 H. VauGHAN Siler 
Scint. 1.77 There’s one Sun more strung on my Bead of 
cay Mod. Do they wear beads? She cannot find her 
oeads. 

5. In various transf. senses applied to things 
having some of the characteristics of the prec. :— 


a. A bead-like drop of liquid or of molten metal. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hen, JV, un. iil. 61 Beds of sweate hath 
stood vpon thy Brow. 1601 — Fwd, C. u1. i. 284 Seeing those 
Beads of sorrow stand in thine. 1633 G. HERBERT Sacrifice 
vi. in Teple 19 My hearts deare treasure Drops bloud (the 
onely beads) my words to measure, 1854 SCoFFERN in Or7's 
Cire. Sc. Chem. 507 The bead of impure silver is seen to 
emit fumes. ; 

b. A bubble of foam ; sec. a bubble in spirits, 
sparkling wines, etc.; the foam or head upon 
certain beverages. Cf. bead-proof. 

1753 CuamBers Cyc. Supp., Bead is also used for a little, 
round, white froth formed on the surface of brandy, or spirit 
of wine, upon shaking the glass. 1839 Baitey Festus xiv, 
An eye which outsparkles the beads of the wine. 1863 
Kinostey Water-Baé. vi. 255 Swimming about among the 

»foam-beads below. 1883 Harper's Alag. 894/2 There is .. 
a finer bead on this wine of mirth. 

ce. A clear nacreous spot on the surface of shells. 

1842 Jounston in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club I. x. 32 The 
clear spots or beads of the transverse lines [on a shell] are 
much larger. ’ 

d. The small metal knob which forms the front 
sight of a gun; esf. in the phrase (of U.S. origin) 
To draw a bead upon: to take aim at. 

1841 Catun NV. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1.x. 77, 1 made several 
attempts to get near enough to ‘draw a bead’ upon one of 
them. 1844 Marryat Seftlervs II. 206 ‘ Now, John,’ said 
Malachi; ‘get your bead well on him.’ 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts Il. 391 The front sight is that known as the bead- 
sight, which consists of a small steel needle, with a little 
head upon it like the head of an ordinary pin, enclosed in 
asteel tube. In aiming with this sight, the eye is directed 
..to the bead in the tube. 

e. A string of sponges ; see quot. 

1885 Lapy Brassey /z Trades 339 The sponges are strung 
upon small palmetto strips, three or four to a strip, which 
is called a ‘ bead.’ 

6. Arch. A small globular omament, commonly 
applied in a row like a string of beads. b. A 
narrow moulding having a semicircular section. 

1802 Gentl. Mag. LX XII, u. 1118 Bead, a globular orna- 
ment peculiar to Saxon architecture, carved in the mould- 
ings. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIIL. 171 On the edges. .a small 
regular raised bead or moulding was formed. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, (1874) 1. xxi. 256, I think dead a bad word for 
a continuous moulding. 1861 Parker Goth. Archit. Gloss, 
(1874) 320 Bead, an ornament resembling a row of beads. 
1869 Sir E. Reep SAip Build. xi. 233 Beads of india-rubber 
are fitted in the rabbets of the frame. 

7. Beads of St. Elline: certain round roots 
brought out of Florida (Bullokar 1616). Sv. 
Martin's beads: (the sanctuary of St. Martin’s- 
lc-Grand, London, was a noted resort of makers 
of sham jewellery. F. Cohen. in 4rcheol/. XVIII. 
&5, quotcs an ordinance of the Star Chamber in 
36 Hen. VI. for the regulation of that sanctuary, 
by which it is declarcd that ‘no workers of coun- 
terfeit cheynes, beadcs, broaches, owches, rings, 
cups, and spoons silvered, should be suffered 
therein.’) Bazly’s beads: a phenomenon observed 


' in total cclipses of the sun ; see quotations. /47/- 


son's or Louis's beads: a serics of globular bodics 
of different densities, formerly used to determinc 
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BEADER. 


the specific gravity of a spirit into which they 
were thrown one by one, 

1678 Butter Hud., Lady's Answ. 59 Those false St. 
Martins Beads. 1867 G. CHAMBERS Astron. 175 When the 
dise of the Moon advancing over that of the Sun has re- 
duced the latter to a thin crescent, it is usually noticed that 
immediately before the beginning and after the end of com- 
plete obscuration, the crescent appears as a band of brilliant 
points, separated by dark spaces so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a string of beads.. These phenomena are gene- 
rally known as Baily's beads, having received their name 
from the late Mr. Francis Baily, who was the first to de- 
scribe them in detail. The earliest account of the .. beads 
is contained in Halley's memoir on the total eclipse of 
1715. 1874 S. Jonnson Eclipses 66 An eclipse of the sun 
A.D 1836, May 15..Famous for what is known as ‘ Baily’s 
beads" noticed by Mr. Baily, at Jedburgh, in Roxburgh- 
shire. 1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. ui. iii. 314 ‘ Baily’s 
beads’..are caused by the sun shining through the depres- 
sions between the lunar mountains. 

8. Comb., as bead-amber, -maker, -potato, -string, 
-work ; beadlike adj.; also bead-frame, a 
frame containing beads strung upon wires used 
for teaching numeration, an abacus; bead-plant ; 
bead-proof a. (of alcoholic spirits), such that a 
crown of bubbles (see 5 b) formed by shaking will 
stand for some time after on the surface (a falla- 
cious test of strength); also, according to some 
recent works, of a certain proof, as tested by 
Wilson’s or Lovis’s Beads (see 7); bead-sedge, the 
Bur-reed (Sparganium ranosum); bead-snake, a 
small American snake (Japs fulvus); bead-stone, 
a stone used as a bead, or of which beads are 


made; bead-tree, the AZEDARAC. Also BEAD-ROLL. 

1611 CoTcr., Ambre de Paternostres, *Bead-amber ; the 
ordinarie yellow Amber. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 *Bead- 
Amber, which is at first is a soft Substance. 1858 CurwEN 
Singing for Sch. Introd. 20 Till the pupil..is able to per- 
form sone of its [arithmetic] simpler operations by the help 
of the *Bead-Frame or the Box of various Objects. 1876 
Humpurey Cotz Coll, Man. xxvi. 400 The minor *bead-like 
decorations, borders of pearls, &c. 1580 HottyBanp Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Vu Pate we a *beades maker. 1723 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6172/7 William Dossett..*Beadmaker. 1878 R. 
Tuomeson Gard. Assist. 709/2, Nertera scapanioides.. 
Popularly known as the *bead plant, owing to the profusion 
of golden berries it produces. 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon 
(1813) 455 To produce languid shoots and a number of small 
“bead potatoes of novalue. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., 
*Bead-proof, a term used by our distillers. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal. 143 b, It maye be called *bede sedge or knop 
sedge. 1863 Prior Plant-n.17 *Bede-sedge, from its round 
bead-like burs. . Sparganium ramosum, 1736 MortiMER in 
Phil. Trans, XXXIX. 258 The *Bead-Snake .. commonly 
found under Ground. 1867 Woop Pop, Nat. Hist. 1. 52 
One of the brightest and loveliest of Serpents is the *Bead 
Snake of North America. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1202/4 
Three broad Chains set with *Bead Stones. 1851 D. WiisoN 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv, vi. 338 Bone draughtsmen, or 
*bead stones. 1801 W. Taytor in JJonth. Mag. X11. 583 
The most precious jewel in the long *bead-string of his 
pedigree. @1872 Maurice /riendsh, Bhs. ii. 44 Not even 
a *beadstring to hang the different meanings upon. 1 
Wikins Real Char. 11. iv. § 7. 115 Clove Tree, * Bede Tree. 
1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11. xvii. 136 Hedges of 
“bead-trees. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxvi. 85 Indian 
curiosities..such as *bead- work. 1881 Mechanic § 1597 
The mouldings or any *bead-work should be painted. 

Bead (bid), v7. [f. prec.] 

1. ‘rans. To fumish, adorn, or work with beads. 

1877 [see Beapep]. 1822 Beppores Bride's Trag. i. iv, 
Drops enough to bead a thousand such [necklaces]. 1856 
Miss Yonce Daisy Ch. 1. xxii, (1879) 228 Morning dew, 
which beaded the webs of the spiders. 

2. Arch. To furnish with a bead or beading. 

1851 Ruskin Stozes Vex, 1. xxii. § 13 If we take the plain 
chamfer. .and bead both its édges. 

3. zztr. To form a bead or beads. 

1873 Biackmore Cradock N. viii. (1881) 29 The fescue 
grass was beading rough with dew. 1884 Harper's Alag. 
Mar. S24/2 Every drop of water beading on the wall becomes 
a jewel, 

4. To string like beads; also fg. 

1883 Harper's Mag. June 117/1 The houses are beaded 
along the. .stream, 

Beaded (bi-déd), #//. a. [f. Bean + -ED.] 

1. Worked or omamented with beads. 

1577 HounsHEpD Chron, II]. 858 A cloake of broched sat- 
tin..beded from the shoulder to the wast. 1840 Hoop Uf 
Khine 222 The other cap is also embroidered or beaded. 

b. Having bead-like protuberances upon the edge. 

1697 Lond. Gas. No. 3298/4 One Beaded Salver without 
Arms. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 27 Sisymbrium Trio.. 
London Rocket.. valves beaded. 1870 TyNDALL Heat viii. 
App. 261 A beaded line of great beauty was observed. 

ec. Furnished with or wearing beads. 

1805 SoutHEY Madoc in Azt. xxi. Wks. V. 348 His neck 
with hearts beaded. 1885 Pad? Afall G. 13 July 6/2 Monks 
.. cowled, sandalled, beaded, and picturesque. 

2. Formed into or like beads. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Comp/. vi, A thousand fauours from 
a maund she drew, Of amber christall and of bedded let. 
1820 Keats Ode Nightingale 17 With beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton ii. 15 Por- 
traits .. in which the women have all beaded black eyes. 

3. Covered with bubbles. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 533/2 Beakers of beaded ale, 

4. Arch. Waving a bead-moulding. 

Beadel, variant of BEADLE. 

Beader (b7da:). [f. BEap v.+-ER1.] A tool 
used in silver chasing to make a bead pattern. 


BEADFUL. 


+ Bea‘dful, az. Ods.; in 3 beodeful. [f. Beap 
56,1.) Prayerful. 
¢1200 St. Mlarhar. 14 Beodefule pohtes pat ha schulen 


penchen. 

+ Bead - hook. O¢ds. Also 7 beedhook. 
[Chiefly in Chapman : can he have formed it from 
OE. deadu battle, war? Cf. OE. dcadu wae pen 
weapon of battle, etc.}? A kind of boat-hook. 

1600 CHAPMAN //fad xv. 356 The Greeks with bead-hooks 
fought. 1614 — Odyss. 1x. 651 A bead-hook then..I snatch’d 
up. 1631 — Cesar § P. Plays 1873 III. 180 Yet beare halfe 

tkes or bead-hookes, 1614 Raveicn /fist. World 11. vin. 
iii. § 18. 474 Corne, Iron, Canuas for Sailes, Axes, Beede- 
hookes, and-milles. ' 

Bea‘diness. The quality of being beady. 

1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 239/2 A distre shade around his 
blac eyes which softens away their beadiness. 

Beading (bidin), v7. sé. [f. Beap uv. + -1NG 1]. 

1. The formation of beads. 

1869 Student's Mag. 33 A tendency towards beading is 
very noticeable in the coccoliths I have seen. 

2. Bead-work, in trimming, etc. 

1881 Daily News 29 July 3/1 The black silk toilette, with 
steel beadings. : 

3. A bead moulding or edge line. 

1873 Tristram oad iv. 67 White chalk and limestone 
pleasantly relieved by the beading of black lines of flint. 

4. A preparation for causing liquor to hang in 
drops about the glass or bottle when poured out. 

Beadle (bid’l), st. Forms: 1 bydel, 2-4 
budel (24), bedele, 3 bidell, 4 bidel, (Sc. badal), 
5 bydelle, beddell, (betille), 6 beedle, bedyl(1, 
6-7 bedelle, bedle, 9 beadel, (Sc. beddal) ; 2-9 
bedel, 4-9 bedell, 7— beadle. (Originally OF. 
bydel (= MDu. *édde/, Du. dex’, OHG. dutil, 
MHG., dzitel, Ger. diittel) :—OTeut. *budilo-z, de- 
rivative of diud-an, in OE. déodan, OHG. biotan 
to offer, present, deliver, announce, command. 
Some form of the Teutonic was adopted in Ro- 
manic: cf. It. dzdello, Pr., Sp. OF. dedel, F. 
bédeau, med.L. bidellus, bedelins ; and in ME. the 
Fr. form dede/ gradually superseded the native 
éydel. The ordinary modern spelling is Jdcadle, 
but the archaic forms dcade/, bedel, bedell, are in 
use in specific senses.]} 

+1. One who makes a proclamation (on behalf 
of another); a herald. Ods, 

¢1000 ELFric £-x. xxxii. 5 Aaron. .het bydelas beodan and 
pus cweban, ¢1200 Ormin 632 Cristess bidell Sannt Johan. 
@ 1300 Cursor M, 11006 Sent him forwit his bedele, For-pi 
sent iesus iohn forwith. c1440 Gesta Rom. 15 Whenne the 
bedell hadde y-makid this proclamacion. 1535 CovERDALE 
Dan. iii. 4 The bedell cried out with all his might. 1644 
Butwer Chiro/. 124 Proclaimed liberty by the Beadle to 
many of the parts of Greece. 

+b. The crier or usher ofa law-court ; a town- 
crier. Oés. : 
c1400 Afol. Loll. 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe be fr 
graunt ofhislord. ¢1432-sotr. Higden(1865)1.247 A bydelle, 
or the crier of the cite ascendede in to a towre..and seyde 
so mony tymes, ‘Calo, calo.’ 1691 Brount Law Dict, 
Sedel, a Crier or Messenger of a court. 

2. One who delivers the message or executes the 
mandates of an authority: +a. geveraily. Obs. 

o1175 Lamb. Hom.gs pes budelesword. /éid.117 Pe biscop 
..godes budel is. ¢1220 Leg. St. Kath. 1928 A burhreue 
. . pact wes pe deoules budel. ¢ 1375 Wrycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. 
1871 II. roo pei be trewe bedelis to telle it. c1440 Gesta 
Rom, 364 Dethe is the messynger of the hie Emperour .. 
and. .the betille of hym that made hevyn and Erth. c1450 
Lypc. St, A/bou (1534) Gjb, As a bedyll to brynge you 
tydyng. ee io alls Werburge (1848) 39 This wycked 
Werebode, the bedyll of Belyall. 2 

tb. spec. A messenger of justice, a warrant 
officer ; an under-bailiff; a tipstaff. Ods. 

crooo Ags. Gosf. Luke xii. 58 Pe-les he pé yl yan on 
bydele, and se bydel be sende oncwertern. «1300 Havelok 
266 Schireues he sette, bedels, and greyues .. To yemen 
wilde wodes and pathes Fro wicke men. 1393 Lanct. P. 
P71. C. 11. 60 Budels and bailifs ‘and brokours of chaffare. 
¢ 1900 God Speed Plough ¥ Bayllys and bedelles .. to doo 
vs sorowe Inough. 159: LAMBARDE Arch, (1635) 38 Bur- 
gesses Serjeantsand Beadles have their Courts within every 
their particularlimits. 1628 Coke On Litt. 234b, The oath 
of a Bedell of a Mannor is, that he shall duly and truly 
execute all such Attachements and other Proces as shall be 
directed to him from the Lord or Steward of his Court. 

+c. An under-officer of the Forest Courts. Ods. 

1598 Maxwoop Lawes Forest xxi. § 4 (1615) 206 A Bedle 
is an officer or seruant of the Forest that doth make all 
manner of garnishments of the Courts of the Forest, and 
also all manner of Proclamations as well within the Courts 
of the Forest as without. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 48 
Bedle of the Forrest: Fee, £9 2s. 6a. 1700 TyrrELet //fst. 
Eng. 11. 819 No Forester or Bedell..shall make any Ale- 
shots, or Collect Sheafs of Corn, 

3. An apparitor or precursor who walks officially 
in front of dignitarics, a mace-bearer ; a. sfec. in the 
English universitics (at present conventionally spelt 
bedel, -et7/,) the name of certain officials, formerly 
of two ranks distinguished as esgztre dedels and 
yeomen bedels, having various functions as executive 
officers of the University. Their duties are now 
chiefly processional : at Oxford there are four, the 
junior- or sub-bedel being the official attendant of 
the Vice-chancellor, before whom he bears a silver 
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staff or mace; at Cambridge thcre are two, called 
esquire-bedells, both of whom officially walk in 
front of the Vice-chancellor with maces. 

a 1300 Cursor A. (Cott.) 12914 Als bedel gais be-for iustis. 
1562 Petition in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 1. xxx. 342 The 
beadles and other officers, belonging to either of the Uni- 
versities, 1577 Houinsuep Chron. 111. 11461 One of the 
bedels named maister Adams, came weeping to him, & 
praied him to shift for himselfe. 1641 Laub //ist. Chanc. 
Oxf. 132(T.) If the university would bring in some bachelors 
of Art to be yeomen-bedels .. they which thrived well and 
did good service, might after be preferred to be esquire- 
bedels, «1763 SHENSTONE Odes (1765) 206 When lee. 
students take degrees, And pay the beadle’s endless fees. 
1797 Cambr. Univ. Cal. 143 Esquire Bedells. The Bedells 
are officers for life, they must be men of learning, and have 
taken the degree of A.M. 1826-7 Act 7 § 8 Geo. /V, Ixxv. 
in Oxf. & Camb, Enactm, 144 The Proctors and Bedels for 
the time being. 1849 Macautay //tst. Eng. II. 280 The 
registrar and bedells waited on Francis. ‘ 

b. The apparitor of a trades guild or company. 

1389 Exg. Gilds (1870) 35 He [the Alderman] ssal sende 
forthe pe bedel to alle be breperen and be systeren. 1514 
Ibid. 144 To be paid yerely .. to the beddell of the seid 
Gilde, Tuppeus. 1824 J. JoHNSON 7yfoer. I. 541 He received 
ad from his Company, and was ultimately appointed their 

adle. 

4. An inferior parish officer appointed by the 
vestry to kcep order in church, punish petty 
offenders, and act as the servitor or messenger of 
the parish generally ; a parish constable. 

1594 1s¢ Pt, Contention (1843) 23 Have you not Beadles 
in your town? ?¢1600 Distracted Emp. v. itt. in Old Pl. 
(1884) III. 248 Let the Bedle..with..his owne whypp 
medle, And lashe theym soundlye. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 509 P 2 The unlucky boys with toys and balls were 
whipped away by a beadle. 18:8 Hazuitt Eng. Poets 
v. (1870) 128 If Bloomfield is too much of the farmer's 
boy, Crabbe is too much of the parish beadle. 1845 STEPHEN 
Laws Eng. 11. 70x A _beadle..whose business is to attend 
the vestry, to give notice of its meetings to the parishioners, 
and execute its orders &c, 1857 Toutm. SmitH Parish 55 
A printed copy of the notice calling each Vestry, shall be 
left by the Beadel at every house in the Parish. 

b. In Scotland the duties of the beadle or ‘church- 
officer’ are more especially connected with attend- 
ing upon the clergyman; he may be also sexton. 

c 1860 Ramsay Remin, i, 6 The beddal and parish oracle. 
1884 RoGers Soc. Life Scot. I. v. 163 At Allsa the beadle’s 
fee for the funeral bell was thirteen shillings and fourpence. 

+5. fg. (referring to the punitive functions of 


the beadle.) Oés. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoku 1. i. 189 Her iniurie the Beadle to her 
sinne. 1650 R.Srarytron Strada's Low-C. Warres u. 
33 Fear, the Beadle of the law, terrified them from the be- 
ginning. 1797 Gopwin Engutrer. ix. 84 He is the beadle 
to chastise their follies. i 

6. Comb., as beadle-office; beadle-watched adj. 

1876 Geo. Etiot Dan. Der. 111. xxxviii., A narrow, beadle- 
watched portal. 1877 E. Tuomas Lange's Materialism 
(1880) II. 245 The magnificent abstraction ..performed the 
meanest beadle-offices long enough to excite a universal 
distrust of philosophy. 

Beadledom (bi‘d’ldam). [see -pom.] The 
embodiment of the characteristics of beadles as a 
class ; stupid officiousness and ‘red-tapeism.’ 

1860 Temple Bar 1. 80 The defeat of beadledom and 
vestrydom. 1861 Blackw, Mag. 732 [Words] which serve 
to express the relationship supposed to exist between the 
higher and lower grades of English society. Flunkeyism, 
plush, beadledom, lordolatry. 1866 Reader 15 Dec. 1006 At 
present we have too much beadledom on the episcopal bench. 

Bea‘dlehood. [see -Hoop.} The state or dig- 
nity of a beadle. So Beadleism. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xvii, Mr. Bumble. .was in the full 
bloom and pride of beadleism. [Later edd. read ‘ beadle- 
dom, and ‘beadlehood.’ The latter is in the C. D. ed.] b 

Beadlemer (bi:d’l;mée1). (Corruption of F. 
beuf-de-mer * the Seale or Sea-calfe’ (Cotgr.)}] A 
one-year-old hooded seal. 18s9 in WorcesTER. 

Bea‘dlery. ?0és. Forms: 7 bedellery, 7-8 
bedelarie, -ary. [prob. ad. med.L. dedellaria, f. 
bedetlus: see BEADLE and -ERY, -RY.] The office 
or jurisdiction of a beadle. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 234 a, The offices of Steward, Con- 
stable, Bedelarie, Bayliwick, or other offices. 1979 Biount 
Anc, Tenures 75 Bedellery is the same to a [edel, as 
Bailywic toa Bailiff. 1691 — Law /ict., Bedelary. 

Beadleship (b7:d’l\fip). Also bedel(1)ship. 
[see -sHtP.] The office of beadle. 

1613 Sir H. Fincy Law (1636) 106 The grant of a steward- 
ship, Bedleship, Bailiwicke, or other offices. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon II. /271 He.. was turn’d out of his Beadleship 
in the year following. 1870 Dearly News Feb., I should 
have no objection to the beadleship of any City company 
which arrays its minion in specially gorgeous attire. 1873 
/bid. 22 Sept. 3/5 Cambridge, Sept. 20. The Esquire Bedelt® 
ship..Mr. Miller resigns the office of Junior Esquire Bedell. 

Bea‘dlet. [f. Beap 56.+-LeT.} A small or 
tiny bead, or bead-like drop. 

1863 Lancaster Preterita 85 Celandine in wide gold 
beadlets glared. 

Beadman: see BeapsMAN. 

Bead-roll (b7-djrdl). Also 6-8 bed-, 6- 
bede-. [f. BEap 54. + Robt s6.] 

+1. orig. A list of persons to be specially prayed 
for. Obs. or arch, 

¢1soo Fasyan [Vill in Chron. Pref. 6 The soules above 
written, may be remembred in their parisshe bede rolle by 
the whole space of a yere after. 1504 in Bury Wills (1850) 


BEADSMAN. 


too A sangred to be payed for in the bedroule for my soule 

.. by the space ofa yeer. 1528 Tixnate Obed. Chr. Man. 
To Rdr., Here a mass-penny, there atrental, yonder dirige- 
money, and for his bead-roll. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers U1. 
vii. 355 Those souls of the dead whose names were written 
upon the bead-roll just read out. 

2. transf. A list or string of names; a catalogue ; 
a long line, a pedigree ; a long scries. 

1529 More Supplic. Sonles Wks. 289/1 This he laith to 
& onely fault of the cleargie, naming them in his bederolle, 

ishops, abbottes, etc. 1596 Spenser /. Q. iv. 1. 32 Dan 
Chaucer, well of English undefyled, On fames pies; bead- 
roll worthie to be fyled. 1603 Florio Montaigne ut. villi. 
(1632) 523 A man..who..doth nothing but molest all men 
with the impertinent bed-rowle and register of his pedigrees. 
1607 Hevwoop IVom, Kilde Wks. 1874 11. 115 'Kac’d from 
the bed-roll of Gentility. 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb, xxii. (1743) 
346 Wakefield battle next we tn our bedroul bring, 1644 
Quartes Fuagon. & Mercy 286 The devil presents me with 
a bead-roll of my offences, 1826 Scott in Lockhart (1839) 
VIII. 322 A whole beadroll of cousins. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong, 1876) II. viii. 218 The long bead-roll of the 
worthies of Bec. 1884 Symonns Shaks. Preidecess. v. 191 
The whole bede roll of inferior oracles. 

3. A string of beads forcounting prayers; a rosary. 

1598 Hakcuvt I. r15 A certaine string with an hundreth 
or two hundreth nutshels thereupon, much like to our bead- 
roule. 1816 Coreripce Lay Sera. 341 Superstition. . with 
its pack of amulets, bead-rolls..fetisches. 1819 Worpsw. 
Waggoner 1, 9 ‘Vwelve strokes that clock would have been 
telling..Its bead-roll of midnight. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Li. 
Foxes 22 Let us all make a bead-roll, a holy rosary, of all 
that is good and agreeable in our position. .and charge our- 
selves to repeat it daily. 

+ Bea‘d-row. Ods. [see Row: hcre perhaps 
confused with Rotu.} =prec. (sense 2.) 

1576 Fieminc tr. Cains’ Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 246 We 
reckon it [the beaver] not in the beadrow of English Dogs. 
1577 tr. Bxllinger’s Decades (1592) 199 A pitifull beadrow 
of miserable torments. /é7a. 263 His Catalog or beadrow 
of heritikes. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 135, 

Beadsman (bi‘dzm&n). Forms: 3-4 beode- 
mon, 4-6 bedeman, 4-7 bed-, 6 beid-, bedys-, 
beids-, 6-7 bead-, 7 beades-, 9 bede-, 6- bedes-, 
beadsman. [ME. dcodeman, f. BEAD 5b.1+ MAN : 
with deadsman=bead’s-man cf. kinsman, crafts- 
man, townsman, etc. The archaic spellings dedes- 
man, bedeman, are also used as historical forms.]} 

1. #¢. A man of prayer; one who prays for the 
soul or spiritual welfare of another. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 356 Beon odres beodemon. c1425 Wrs- 
TOUN Cron. 1x. xxvii. 99 His Bede-men pai suld be .. And 
pray forhym. 1538 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 412 The 
prior of Worcester, is your orator and beadsman. c 1540 
Thrie Priests of Peblis, Welcum my beidmen, my blesse, 
and al my beild. 1591 SHaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 18 Commend 
thy grieuance to my holy prayers, For I will be thy beades- 
man, Valentine. 1647 Warp Svp. Cobler (1843) 62 As 
fervent a Beadsman for your welfare. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong, (3876) 11. ii. 28 His friend and bedesman, 
Abbot Eadwine. 

2. One paid or endowed to pray for others; a 
pensioner or almsian charged with the duty of 
praying for the souls of his benefactors. Hence 
in later times; a. in England: An almsman, an 
inmate of an almshouse; (so also deadstvoman: see 
BEaD sd. 3); b. in Scotland: A public almsman 
or licensed beggar (into which position ‘ the King’s 
Bedesmen’ finally sank.) 

@ 1528 SKELTON /mage //ypocr.108 Other smale mynisters, 
Asreders and singers, edemen and bellringers. 1593 PEELE 
Chron, Edw, J, 82 He shall have forty pound of yearly fee, 
And be my beadsman. 1593 Suaxs. Mich. //, mi. it. 116 
Thy very Beads-men learne to bend their Bowes. 1726 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6458/5 John Hailes, a Beadsman of the 
Cathedral Church of Ely. 

a. 1524S. Fisu Suppiic. Bege. 18 Your poore sike lame and 
sore bedemen. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts x. 21 marg., The 
praise of our Almsfolkes and beadsmen may do us great good 
euen after our departure. 1636 Dekker SVonder i. i. Wks. 
1873 IV. 267 To be a Beades-man in your Hospitall. 1862 
Mrs, Woop Channings i, The decrepit old bedesmen in 
their black gowns. 1864 Atkinson IVAitby Gloss., Beads- 
san. now used to denote almspeople in general, and preva- 
lent at Guisborough, as applied to the inmates of the 
almshouses in that town. 

b. 1788 Burns IVks. III. 302 Stranger, go! Heav'n be 
thy guide ! Quoth the Beadsman of Nith-side. 1816 Scots 
Antig, Advt. 6 These edesmen are an order of paupers to 
whom the Kings of Scotland were in the custom of dis- 
tributing a certain alms..and who were expected in return 
to pray for the royal welfare and that of the state. /é¢¢. 
xxxvill, It wadna be creditable for me, that am the king's 
bedesman, and entitled to beg by word of mouth. 

+ 3. A messenger. Oés. 

1377 Lanci. P. P24. B. un. 41, I shal assoille be my-selue. 
And also be pi bedeman * and bere wel i message. 

+4. A petitioner. arch. 

1600 S. NicHotson A co/astus (1876 11 Poore foolish Blink- 
ard, Beads-man vnto Christ, For restitution of long-lacked 
sight. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V. xli. 12 Having thus 
owned the continuing sovereignty of the king, before whom 
they presented themselves as emen. : 

+5. The term by which men used to designate or 
subscribe themselves in addressing their patrons 
and superiors, answering to our modem ‘humble 
servant.’ (Cf. ‘your petitioners will ever pray, 
still retained at end of petitions to Parliament.) Ods. 

1420 Georce & Sroxes in Ellis Orve. Lett. m. I. 6° 
We 3owr seruitours and bede men. 1485 /’/nsntpton Corr. 4) 
Your bedman, Sir Tho. Betanson. 1§29 Wotsey in Four 
C. Eng. Lett. 11 Your dayly bedysman And assuryd friend, 


BEADSMANRY. 


T. Caris Ebor. 1535 Boorpe Leé. in /ztrod. Auowd. (1870) 
53 By be hond of your saruantt and bedman, Andrew Boord. 
1577 Hounsuep Chron, III]. 1164/1 Your graces most 
bounden bedesman and seruant Edmund Boner. 1645 Leté. 
in Harrington Nuge Axt. 73 A dailye beadesman for you, 
and a right obedient subject. 

+Bea'dsmanry. és. [f. prec.+-ry.] The 
position or place of a beadsman, 

1594 Nasue Unfort, Trav. 9 His former request to the 
King to accept his lands, and allow him a beadsmanrie. 

Beadsteed, obs. form of BepstEab. 

Beadswoman: see BEap sé, 3. 

Beadus, north. dial. f. deadhouse: see BEAD sb. 3. 

Beady (b7-di), a. [f. Bean sd.+-¥1.] 

1. Beadlike; (of eyes) small, round and glittering. 

1826 Disraeti l’7v. Grey 1. iv, Small black, beady eyes. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair xix.(1853)149 Mrs. Bute’s beady 
eyes. 1879 Brack Macleod of D, I. 170 The ugly brute, 
with its beady eyes and its black snout. 

2. Covered with beads (of liquid, etc.). 

1868 Gro. Etiot Sp. Gipsy 243 While he treads painfully 
with stillest step And beady brow. 

3. Full of bubbles, frothy. 

1881 Harper's Mag. LXIII. 488 Creamy and beady scum. 

Beeften, early form of Barr. 

Beafie, obs. form of BEEF. 

Beag, bea3, early forms of BrEsdé.2, Ods., ring. 

1872 E. Rozertson Hist. Ess. un. i. 39 To swear upon 
‘the holy beag’ was the most solemn oath known. 

Beagle (b7g'l). Forms: 5-6 begle, 6 begele, 
6- beagle. [Derivation obscure. The F. digle is 
recognized as borrowed from Eng. The word can 
scarcely be of OE. origin, because of the hard ¢; 
in this position the g could not have escaped 
becoming palatalized. Possibly it is from F. d¢- 
gucule, {. beer to gape, open wide + guczzle throat. 
The OF, deegueulle, according to Godefroy, meant 
a noisy shouting person (cria//exr) ; ‘open throat,’ 
in this sense, might be an epithet applied to a 
dog, though there is no evidence that it was so 
used in Fr.} 

1. A small variety of hound, tracking by scent, 
formerly used in hunting hares, but now superseded 
by the Harrier, which sometimes takes its name. 

?e1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 771 With theyr begles in that 
place, And sevenscore raches at his rechase. 1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VI, an. 27 (R.) The Frenchmen stil like good 
begeles following their prey. 163x QuaRLES Savzson Wks. 
(1717) 406 Quick-scented Beagles. 1704 Pore /Vindsor 
For. 1. 121 Yo plains with well-bred beagles we repair, And 
trace the mazes of the circling hare. 1862 Huxcey Lect. 
lVrkg. Men 110 A physiological peculiarity ..enables the 
Beagle to track its prey by the scent. 

2. fig. One who makes it his business to scent 
out or hunt down; a spy orinformer ; a constable, 
sheriff's officer, bailiff. 

1ss9 Myrr. Mag., Jack Cade xix.2 That restles begle 
sought and found me out. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. u. 
(1880) 17 Such preetie Begles haue these Bishops .. That 
hunt out Prebendes fatte for them. @ 16r8 Raceicu Jaxims 
St. (1644) 45 To have their Beagles, or listner in every 
corner..of the Realm. a@ 1640 Day Pevegr. Schol. (1881) A 
brace of beagles in blew. 1837 CartyLte Fr. Rev, III. 


vu. v. 377 Attorneys and Law-beagles, which hunt ravenous 
on this Earth. 

3. atirtb., as in beagle-chase, -dog, -hound, 

1552 Hutoet, Begle hounde, catel/us. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4223/4 A Beagle-Dog.. 
upon his Ears. 1858 CartyLe /vedk. Gt. I.1v. viii. 471 Hot 
Beagle-chase, hot Stag-hunt, your chief game deer. 


+ Beagle-rod. Oés. rarve—'. [variant of BAGLE 
(-vod), q.v.] A crosier. 


1664 lodden F. ii. 19 And Abots eke as bold as the best 
For beagle-rods, tooks [? took] bills in hand. 


Beak (bzk:, sd. Forms: 3-6 bec, 4-5 bek, 
beke, 4-6 beeke, 6 becke (//. bex), 6-7 beake, 
7 beack, 7-8 beck, 7- beak. [a. F. dcc (= It. 
becco, Vr. bec, Sp., Pg. bico:—late L. beccus), 
of Gaulish origin. Suetonius says (Vitel/. 18) 
that Antonius Primus, who was born at Toulouse, 
had as a boy the nickname of Beceus, ‘id valet, 
gallinacei rostrum.’ According to Thurneysen, 
probably related to the Celtic stem 4acc- ‘hook’; 
but the mod. Celtic words, Irish dec, Breton dch, 
beg, are ‘certainly borrowed’ from Eng. and Fr. 
The original short vowel of Fr. bec, ME. bec, beh, 
was still retained in deck in the 18th c., but the 
form deck, beak, with lengthencd vowel, occurred 
in the plural at least, where it evidently origin- 
ated (éck-es being made into de-kes, bé-kes, beckes, 
beaks ; cf. staff, staves) as early as 1400.]} 

I. Original and allied senses. 

1. The horny termination of the jaws of a bird, 
consisting of two pointed mandibles adapted for 
piercing and for taking firm hold; a bird’s bill. 

c1220 Bestiary 58 in O. &. Afisc. 3 Siden his bec is al 
to-wrong. 1399 /’ol. Poems (1859) I. 5 But the nedy 
nestlingts .. burnisched her beekis, and bent to himwardis. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Ye shall say this hauke has a 
large beke or a shortt beke, and call it not bille. c1532 
Lp. Bexners //uon cxxi, 432 The Gryffon .. was redy to 
dystroye hym with his becke and naylys. a@1573 l'usseR 
/lus&. (1878) 89 If peacook and turkey leaue iobbing their 
bex. x6rxr Suaks. Cyd. v. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes 


with .. Liver-coloured Spots. 


} 
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the immortall wing, and cloyes his Beake. 1713 C’TESS 
WincHeLsea S/isc. Poems 107 With Vultur’s Becks, And 
Shoulders higher than their Necks. 1831 CartyLe Sar. 
Res. u. vii. (1838) 187 The Eagle ..to attain his new beak, 
must harshly dash off the old one upon rocks. 

b. Birds of a beak (cf. ‘birds of a feather’; see 
A adj.” 3). 

1607 DEKKER Ax?’s Conjur. (1842) 28 Cut vp one cut vp 
all; they were birdes all of a beake. ; 

2. The extremities, often horny in structure, of 
the mandibles of other animals; ¢. g. the turtle, 
ornithorhynchus, octopus, etc. 

1822 Burrowes Cyc/, s. v. Sepia. Their beak is like that of 
a parrot. 1840 Penny Cycl.s.v. Ornithorhynchus, The edge 
of the osseous beak. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 485 Tortoises .. 
{have] the mouth destitute of teeth, but furnished with a 
horny beak. 1877 Symonps Rexaiss. /talyvi. 317 An octopus 
which .. shoots its beak into a vital spot. 

+3. The snout or muzzle of quadrupeds. Oés. 

1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 85 [The Elephant’s] becke is 
holpen with that snowt that helpeth him euen as our hand 
doth. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 231 The beak or snowt 
of a Horse, ought not to stand out like a Swines. 

4, The elongated head, proboscis, or sucker 
mouth of certain insects; e.g, the weevil, cochineal. 

1658 RowLanp Mozuffet’s Theat. Jns. 1086 The Weevil. .is 
formed like a small Beetle, it hath a beck proper to it self. 
1847 CARPENTER Zood. § 720 The young larve [of the 
Cochineal] .. affix themselves by their sucking-beak. 1866 
Rye Brit. Beetles xvii. 174 The Rhynchophora .. have the 
head elongated in front into a rostrum or beak. 

5. humorously. The human nose. 

{1598 Florio, Naso adusco, a beake-nose.] 1854 THAcKE- 
ray Mewcomes 1. 296 The well-known hooked beak of the 
old Countess. 1865 FE. C. Crayton Crved Fort. 1. 143 A 
large, fat, greasy woman, with a prominent beak. 

II. Transferred and technical senses. 

6. A beak-shaped point or projection; a peak. 

c1440 Partonope 2100 Wyth the beke yet of his gleve. 
1483 in Planché Brit. Costume (1834) 212 Two hats of 
estate..with the round rolls behind and the beeks before. 
160z2 Carew Cornwadl (J.) Cuddenbeak, from a well ad- 
vanced promontory, which entitled it beak. 1720 Sfoz’s 
Surv. (Strype 1754) I.1. viii. 691/2 It was ordained .. that 

Beaks of Shin [=shoes] and Boots should not pass the length 
of two inches. 1855 tr. Ladarte’s Arts Mid. Ages iv. 106 
A _goose-quill cut to a point .. but with a longer beak. 

. The pointed and ornamented projection at 
the prow of ancient vessels, esf. of war galleys, 
where it was used in piercing and disabling the 
enemy’s vessels ; 7z0w = BEAK-HEAD. 

1sso Nicotts 7Aucyd. 183 (R.) Crushedde and brused in 
their foore partes with the beckes of the Corynthyans. 1610 
Suaks. Tem. 1. ii. 197 Now on the Beake, Now in the 
Waste, the Decke, in every Cabyn, I flam’d amazement. 
1738 GLoveR Leonidas 1. 63 Xerxes’ navy with their hostile 
beaks. 31850 Brackte schylus 1. 43 Ship on ship Struck 
clashing ; beak on butting beak was driven. 

8. a. In the shells of some univalves: A narrow 
prolongation of the shell beyond the aperture in 
the axial line, containing the ‘ canal.’ 

b. In those of some bivalves: The projecting 
apex of each valve, situated directly above the 
hinge ; also called cao. 

1851 Ricnarpson Padvovt. viii. 240 The canal is the elon- 
gation of the aperture, in both lips of those shells which 
have a beak. 1854 Woopwarp J/o/lusca 11. 245 The valves 
of the Conchifera are bound together by an elastic ligament 
.. The apex is termed the beak, or umbo. 

9. Bot. A sharp projecting process, or prolonged 
tip, as in the seeds of Crane’s-bill, etc. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 45 Whose seedes be long and sharpe 
like toa Hearons beake or byl.] 1820 Gatpine S774. Bot. 
67 Siliques linear, smooth, with short beaks. 1870 Hooker 
St. Fl. 75 Ovary. .produced upwards into a styliferous beak. 
10. The taper tube of a retort, still, etc. ; a spout. 

1641 Frencu Dys#il/. v. (1651) 146 Take a Caldron witha 
.. high cover having a beake or nose. 1827 Farapay Chezz. 
Manip. xx. 542 When the beak of a retort is dipped into 
such mercury. . ; 
+11. p/. A pair of pincers, a forceps. Ods. 

1656 RipcLey Pract. Physic 172 The bone must be cut 
away either with Beaks or Rasps. /é7d. 357 It is taken out 
with the Fingers, or Bekes, with or without cutting. 

12. technically in mechanical arts: a. in Printing 
(see quot.). b. in Forgzng (see BEAK-IRON). @. 
in Carpentry, the crooked end of the holdfast of a 
carpenter's bench. d. in Gas-fitting, a gas-burncr 
with a circular hole 34; of an inch in diameter. e. 
in Organ-buildirg. 

1676 Moxon Prizt Lett, 21 The Projecture or Beak of the 
Stem. /ééd@.18 ‘The Beak projects 1 stem on the left hand. 
1831 J. Hottanp Alanuf. Metal\.182 The beak or point of 
his anvil. 1852 Serpe: Organ 82 The mouth-piece. .consists 
of the block, the beak, the tongue, the spring, the reed. 
13. Farriery, ‘A little horse-shoe, turned up, 
and fastened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Its 
use is to keep the shoes fast.’ Chambers Cyl. Supp. 

14. Arch. ‘A little pendent fillet left on the 
edge of the larmier, forming a canal behind to 
prevent the water from running down the lower 
bed of the cornice.’ Gwilt. 1734 in Budlder’s Dict. 

TIT. Comd., chiefly attrib., as écak-nose (see 5), 
beak-rush, -sedge (see quot.) ; also the adjs. deak- 
bearing, -like, -shaped. See also DEAK-HEAD, -1RON. 

1830 WitueRtnG Bot. Arrangem. (ed. 7) 1]. 109 White 


Beak-rush; Ahyuchospora alba .. {found in] turfy bogs and 
marshes. 


1839 47 Toop Cycl. Anat. § Phys. Ik. 251 2 | 


BEAKER. 


The beak-bearing mouth of the adult. 1849-52 /Aéd. IV. 
878/2 The dense covering of the beak-like jaws of the Parrot- 
fishes. 1851 RicHarpson Geod. viii. 232 The dorsal valve is 
the largest, and .. develops a beak-shaped process. 

+ Beak, 54.2 Obs. rare—. [?f. Beax v.1, or F. 
decguer, in the sense ‘to give a stroke with the 
beak.’] ?A stroke with the beak; a thrust. a poke. 

1592 WyrteY Armorie 100 A hardie Britton thinking not 
to toy Vnto..my seruant gaue a beake. 

Beak (b7k), 54.5 slang. [Derivation unknown. 
?from Brax 56.1; but in Harman’s vocabulary of 
‘ Peddlers’ French’ in his Caveat (1573), harman 
beck is explained as ‘the counstable’ (harman 
being ‘the stocks’).] 

A magistrate or justice of the peace. 

{1573 Harman Caveat (Shaks. Soc. 1880) 84 The Harman 
beck, the counstable. Gipsy Song in Shaks. Eng. (1856) 
I. viii. 270 The ruffiin (devil) cly (take) the nob (head) of the 
harman beck.] a@1845 Hoop Zale Trump. xxx, Dicky 
Gossips of birds, That talk with as much good sense and 
decorum, As many Beaks who belong to the quorum. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist (1850) 37/2 Why, a beak’s a madgst’rate; 
and when you walk by a beak’s order, it’s .. always agoing 
up, and nivir acoming down agin. 

Beak (b7k), v.1 Forms: 3-5 beke, (4 bike), 
6 beake, 7 beck, 7~ beak. [a. OF. begue-r, 
beguier, f. dec Beak sb.1; cf. MHG. decken, bicken.] 

1. To strike or seize with the beak, to peck ; to 
push the beak (or snout) into: a. ¢rvais. 

¢12z30 Ancr. R. 118 Ase ded pe pellican. .mid hire owune 
bile bekie hire breoste. x59 PercivALL Sf. Dict., Hocicar, 
to roote as a pigge, to busse, or beake. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 513/1 The crows came and beaked it for 
several days. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 11. 296 Some 
poor woodland bird, who stays his flight .. And beaks the 
plumage of his glistening wings. 

b. aédsol. or intr.; occas. fig. 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 84 Pe bacbitare .. beke6d mid his blake bile 
o cwike charoines. 1571 Fortescue Forest Hist.65b, Cer- 
taine sparrowes .. supposing they had been grapes, arrested 
them to beake thereon. 1780-6 Wotcott(P. Pindar) Odes R. 
Acad. Wks. I. 113 Like cocks, for ever at each other beaking. 

+ @. spec. in Falconry, see quot. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C viij, She bekyth when she sewith: 
that is to say she wypith hir beke. 

2. tztr. To project or stick out with or as a 
beak ; to put or push out the beak; to ‘put out 
the nose,’ i.e. to peep out. rare. 

¢1230 Azcr. R. 102 Totilde ancre.. pet beked euer utward 
ase untowe brid ine cage. 1547 Boorpe /ztrod. Know. 207 
On the toppe..is a thyng like a poding bekyng forward. 

+3. ?To thrust, strike with a pointed weapon. 

{In the quotation dzked may be for deked, as styked inter- 
changes with sfeked, perh. the original reading here; but it 
may also be a distinct word. Matzner compares MHG. 
bicken, and éecken, ‘to pierce, strike through, hack, hew,’ 
ad. F. piguer, It. piccare.) 3 

c 1300 K. Adis. 2337 The thridde, Gildas, faste biked; Ac 
thorugh the throte he him styked. 

_ Beak, var. form of BEEK v. to warm. 

Beaked (bikt), f//.a.; also 7 beck’d. ([f. 
Brak 56.1 +-Ep2,] 

1. Furnished with a beak (or peak). 


1589 PutTennaM Evg. Poesie (Arb.) 290 A long beaked 
doublet hanging downe to his thies. 16rx CoTGr. s.v. 
Oiseau, Beaked like a Parrot. 1870 Bryant /diad I. 1. 19, 
I shall now go home .. With my beaked ships. 

2. spec. a. in Her, used when the beak or bill of 
the fowl is of a different tincture from the body. 

1572 BossEwELLt Arvmorie 1. 36b, An Eagle displayed with 
twoo heades .. membred and beaked Gules. 1864 BouTELL 
Hist. Heraldry xv. § 15. 264 Three herons arg... beaked 
and legged or. 

b. in Sot. Rostrate: sometimes forming a de- 
scriptive epithet of plants, ¢. g. Beaked Parsley. 

1841 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem, (ed. 5) 143 Common 
Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 1858 Tuoreau Maine 
1, (1882) 119, I saw the aster puniceus and the beaked 
hazel. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Butter-cup.. Fruit a 
head or spike of apiculate or beaked achenes. 

e. in Zool. Having a beak-like proboscis. 

1869 NicHoLson Zool. Le soo Other well-known 
members of the family [Batides] are .. the Beaked Rays. 

3. Resembling a beak, pointed or hooked. 

1590 GREENE .Vever too late (1600) 96 His nose .. was con- 
querour like, as beaked as an Eagle. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 
94 Every gust.. That blows from off each beaked pro- 
montory. 1863 Cor. Jag. 100 Small, searching eyes, a 
beaked nose, and white bristly hair. 


Beaker (bi-ko1). Forms: 4 biker, 5 becure, 
byker, bikyr, 7 beeker, 7~ beaker: see also 
Bicker. [ME. dcker, ad. ON. dckarr; found in 
other Teutonic langs. (OS. biker’, OHG. bchhéri, 
behhar, MUG. and mod.G. becher :—OTeut. type 
*bikarjo-(m), but not a native Tent. word: con- 
sidered to be a. L. dzcdrzuem; but as this is known 
only in med.L., it is doubtful whether it existed 
early enough to be the source of the Teutonic. 
(The Romanic words, It. dicchidre, pécchero, OF. 
pichier, pechier, referred by Diez to the same source, 
require a Latin type in dzccar-.) Bicarzum is re- 
ferred by Diez to Gr. Bikos ‘drinking-bowl,’ of 
which *8ixapiov would be a legitimately formed, 
though not recorded, diminutive. The original 
Eng. form is retained in Scotch échcr ; the mod. 
form has apparently been assimilated to deaé.] 


BEAKFUL. 


1. A large drinking vessel with a wide mouth, an 


open eup or goblet. (Now cehicfly in literary use.) 

1348 Ace. Edw. Pr. Wales in Promp. Parv.35 Magne pecie 
argenti, vocate Bikers. 1420 £. £. $W#tis (1882) 45 A becure 
of seluer. c1440 Promp. Parv. 35/2 Byker, cuppe (v. 7. 
bikyr), cbium. 1600 Rowianps Let. //xnours Blood vi. 
75 Fill him his Beaker, he will never flinch, To giue a full 
quart pot the empty pinch. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. 127 The 

rince a silver beaker chose. 1872 Freeman //ist. Ess. 14 

is cupbearer was carrying ..a royal beaker full of wine. 

b. ‘The contents of a beaker. 

1819 Scott /vaxhov 1. xv. 218 We drink this beaker .. to 
the health of Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 1870 l)isragLi Lothair 
xxx. 146 Stimulated by .. beakers of Radminton. 

2. An open-mouthed glass vessel, with a lip for 
pouring, used in scicntific experiments. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. 11. 16 The acid containing 
the ammonia is poured out into a beaker. 

Beakful (brkful). [f Beak sb.1+-run.] As 
mueh as can be held in a bird’s beak. 

1794 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Now? for Olfver Wks. 11. 365 
Got a good handsome beakfull by good pulling. 1884 in 
Slarper's Mag. May 927/1 With a beakful of .. grass. 

Beak-head (brkjhed.. [f. Beak sé.8+ Hran.] 

1. Naval Arch. a. The Brak or prow of an 
aneient war-galley. b. A small platform at the 
fore part of the upper deck. ¢. The part of a ship 
in front of the foreeastle, fastened to the stem, and 


supported by the main knee. 

1580 Nortu //utarch (1676) 423 Commanding his Master 
to turn the beak-head of his galley forward. 1614 Rateicn 
Tlist, World viii, Each of them hung out a burning Cresset 
vpon two poles, at the Beake-head. 1627 Cart. Smit Sec- 
man's Gram. ti. 10 The Beak-head is without the ship before 
the fore-Castle. . and of great vse, as well for the grace and 
countenance of the ship, asa place for men to ease them- 
selues in. c1850 Keadint. Nav. (Weale) 95 Beak head, the 
short platform at the fore-part of the upper deck .. placed 
at the height of the ports from the deck, for the convenience 
of the chase-guns. 1855 Kincstey /{feroes 1. (1868) 105 
They.. nailed it [the bough] to the beak-head of the ship. 

2. Arch. An ornament shaped like a bird’s beak 
used in Norman mouldings. 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 248 The beak-head is commonly 
employed to grasp, as it were, one of the heavy roll-mould- 
ings of the style. 

3. aitrib, beak-head-beam, -bulkhead (sce 


quot.); deak-head ornament, moulding (ef. sense 2). 
1848 Rickman drchit. Introd. 17 Ornamented with a suc- 
cession of zigzags and beak-head ornaments. ¢ 1850 Rudin, 
Vav. (Weale) 95 Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head Beam .. is the 
broadest beam in a ship, generally made in two breadths, 
tabled and bolted together. The foreside is placed far 
enough forward to receive the heads of the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head. 1867 Smytn Saélor's Word-bk., 
Beak-head bntkhead, the old termination aft of the space 
called beak-head, which inclosed the fore part of the ship. 

Beaking (bikin), vd/. 5. [f. Beak v.!] The 
action of striking or seizing with the beak. 

1706 Puitiirs, Beaking (a term in Cock-fighting), the 
fighting of those Birds with their Bills; or their holding 
with the Bill, and striking with the Heels. 1819 Rees 
Encycl., Beaking in Cock-fighting. 

Beaking (brkii)), fp/.¢. [f. Beak v.1+-1ne2,] 
Forming, projecting like, or furnished with, a beak. 
Beaking joint: that formed by the meeting of 
several heading-joints in one continuous line ; the 
opposite of breaking joint, 

1667 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 150 The ends may all lye 
in a straight Line, that the straight ends of other Boards 
laid against them may make the truer Joint, and this they 
call a Beaking Joint. 1687 Hotme Armory un. iii. 48 The 
IDaubil .. of some called a Beaking Glomaine .. is a long 
Apple, haviag a Beak or Hook, by which it hangs to the stalk. 

Bea‘k-iron. Also 9 biek-, beck-iron. [A 
corruption of BICKERN (=F. dbigorne, It. bicornia, 
an anvil with two pointed extremities), altered first 
in form, and then in sense, by popular etymology.] 
The pike or taper end of a blacksmith’s anvil. 

1667 Moxon Mech. Exer. (1703) 3 A Black Smith's Anvil 
.. iS sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron, 
at one end of it. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf Metals 1. 160 
he furniture of a blacksmith’s shop .. comprising .. vice, 
anvil with bick-iron, etc, ¢é/d. Il. 39 A little beaked anvil, 
called a beck-iron, 

Beakless (b7klés), a. 
Having no beak. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas u. iv. (1641) 229/2 Hence beak- 
less-Bird; hence winged- Beast, they cride. 1870 Padf Mail 
G. 30 Nov., O dearest, sweetest of beakless singers! f 

+Beakment. Also beatment. Ods. or dial. 

[perh. f. F. decguer to peek+-MeENT. Cf. Prof. 
Skeat’s remarks on Peck (the measure).] ‘A 
measure of about a quarter of a peck.’ Ifalliwell. 

1673 Defos. Vrk. Castle (1861) 194 She gott a beakment of 
wheat flower. 1863 in Robson Burds of Tyne 252 The 
Farrier’s cap Blew otf. . Intoa huckster’s shop it went—Now 
Martin's cap’s a tatie beatment. 

Beaky (brki), z. [f. Beak s4.14-y1,] 
nished with or distinguished by a beak. 

1718 Pork /diad xiv. 834 The ships, whose beaky prores 
Lay ..on the bending shores. 1867 Miss Broucnton .Vot 
auisely 1.62 Sir Guy Stamer, bald-headed, beaky, ill-natured. 

+ Beal, 54.1 Ods. or dial. [Apparently a variant 
of Bot. sé., which oeeurs in MI. in the various 
forms, bye, byil, bule, buyl, buile, bile, biel, bele, bret, 
the latter apparently the precursor of the 17th c. 
spelling dead (if this does not rather represent the 


[f. Beak 56.1 + -LEss.] 


Fur- 
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ON. equivalent dey/a). For the further history, scc 


Hort.) A pustule or boil. 

¢1g00 Wreiir Lev, xiii, 18 (MS. D), The skynne in the 
whiche a beel [x 7. bocche] is growun, 1632 SueRwoop, A 
beale, pustuée. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v., 
Full of beals, pustudosus. 


+ Beal(e, 54.2. Obs. var. PERL, baker's shovel. 
1598 Frorio, /wfalare, to put bread into an ouen with a 


beale. [So s.v. /mpalato.] 

| Beal (bél, bil), 56.3 | [Gaelic éé/ mouth.] 
The mouth of a (highland) river or valley, (Used 
for the sake of local evlouring.) 

1818 Scotr Leg. Montrose 111. 330 (Jam.) The different 
passes, precipices, corries, and beals, through which he said 
the road lay to Inverary. 

+ Beal, v. Obs. or dial. [f. Beau sd.1] intr. 
To suppurate, to ‘yather.’ Still in regular use in 
Scotland. 

1611 Coter., Bouér, to beale, to matter. 1717 Wodrow 
Corr, (1843) 11. 244 The remarkable instance of the adul- 
terer, to whom Mr. Peebles said, ‘his shall beal out of 
your breast!" A/od. Sc. ‘Vake care the sore does not beal. 

+ Bea'ling, vé/. sb. and ppl. a. Obs. exc. dal. 
[f. Beau uv. +-1NG.] 

1. vb/. sb. Suppuration ; a ‘ gathcring’; a boil. 

a1605 Monxtcomerte Poems (1821) 215 Go to—what rek? 
And gar the bealing brek. 1611 Corer., //yfofie, bealing, 
or matter growing, or gathering in a crushed tye. 1703 
Tnorrssy Let., Berling, matter mix'd with blood running 
out of a sore. .Wod. Sc. ‘Vo poultice a bealing. 

2. ppl. a. Suppurating, ‘ gathering,’ 

Mod. Sc. 'Yo have a bealing hand lanced. 

Bealk: see Beucu. 

Be-all (bz'91), sb. phrase. 
constitutes the whole ; the whole being: 
sperian phrase in comimon modern use. 

1605 Snaks. A/acé. 1. vil. 5 That but this blow Might be the 
be all, and theendall. 1830Gern. P. Tuomrson E-xerc. (1842) 
I. 218 This is the end-all and be-all of the anti-lberals’ 
piety. 1854 12. Neace J/2u, Canon ii. 30 With whom money 
was the ‘be-all and end.all of existence.’ 

Bealme, obs. variant of BEAM. 

Be-a'ltared, ff/.c. [f. Be-7+ Attar] Fur- 
nished or filled with altars. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. vi. vi. § 9 Ll. 471 See how the 
Church of Saint Paul was be-Altared in that Age. 


Bealte, carly form of BEAUTY. 

Bealy(e, obs. form of BELLY. 

Beam (béin), sé.) Forms: 1 béam, 2 bem, 
beam, 3-4 bem, 4-5 beem, 4-6 beme, (5-6 Sc. 
beym/e, beim, 5-6 bealme), 6-7 beame, 6— beam. 
{Common Teutonie: OE. dave ‘tree,’ ‘ plank,’ = 
OF ris. 6d, OS. b4m, b6m, MDu., Du. 00m, OHG., 
MHG., bowwm, Ger. dau ‘tree’ :—West Ger. *baze- 
mo-s. The East Ger. words, Goth. dagm-s, ON. 
badm-r ‘tree, though supposed to be identical, 
present phonetic differences of which no explana- 
tion has been found, and render somewhat doubtful 
the original Teutonic form of the word, as also a 
suggested derivation (which would suit the WGer.) 
from the vb. root b/-, bew-,=Gr. pu- (cf. diya a 
growth), Skr. bhu-, bhaw- to grow (ef. BE). It 
remains uncertain whether the original sensc was 
‘tree’ as a kind of plant, or ‘tree’ as a wooden 
stem, stock, or post: OE. had both meanings, but 
that of (growing) ‘tree,’ the regular sense in the 
continental langs., is (exe. in a few compound 
names) lost in mod.Eng., where the word has re- 
eeived many transferred applications, among which 
that of deam of light, sun-beam, is remarkablc.] 

I. A material beam, 

a wood (actually or originally). 

+1. A tree; only in OE., exc. in the now unana- 
lysed eomponnds, IforNBEAM, QUICKBEAM, WHITE- 
REAM or Beam-lree, names of trees. 

826 Chart. Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 84 Siidzweardzx 03 


det scirhiltz on donz gréatan béam. c1000 Riddles (Grein) 
Ivi. 7 Ic pars béames mz:z, éade for ecorlum a:delu seczan. 

+2. The rood-tree or cross. ,Cf. ‘hanged on a 
tree, fcfsv.30). Beam-light: lighted candles plaeed 
before the rood. /ves of the dvam: perquisites of 
the uneonsumed remnants of such candles. 

¢ 1000 Crist (Grein) 1094 He on done halgan béam ahongen 
wars. ¢1305 in Leg. Rood (1871) 146 Cristened we weore in 
Red rem, Whon his bodi bledde on pe Beem. 1461 83 Orid. 
R. /ouseh. 49'Vhe Deane of the Chapel! hathe all the offer. 
ings of wax .. with the moderate fees of the beame .. wher 
the tapers be consumed into a shaftmennt. 1529 Zk. 
Founders Comp. in V. & Q. Ser. ui. 1X. 62 Payd for makyng 
of viij square tap't for the beme lyght of S'. Marg*.. 
vs. iiijd. 1720 Stow's Surv. (Surype, 1754) 1.1. xv. 74,/2 The 
Cross and the Beam beyond the Altar. 

3. A large piece of squared timber, long in pro- 
portion to its breadth and thickness, such as is 
used in house- or ship-building, where beams form 
important parts of the structure: originally, the 
squared timber of a whole tree, but now used 
without any such restriction. The ordinary eurrent 
scnse: for naval use, see II. 

978 O. £. Chron., At Calne. .se halga Dunstan ana atstod 
uppon anum beame. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 3 Pu ne 
sesyhst bone beam on pinum agenuni cagan, ¢ 1zg0 Gen. ¥ 


That which is or 
a Shak- 


BEAM. 


E.x. 1606 And slep and 5a3, an sode drem, Fro de erde up til 
heuene bein A leddre stonden. 1297 RK. Gtouc, 288 pe flor 
to brac vider hem... Seyn IJunston by cas.. hente hym by 
a bem, and ysaued was. ¢1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 8782 Pe 
beem [Cofton, balk] pat most be werk shulde hynde. 1413 
Lyps. Pylgr. Sowle wv. iii. (1483) 59 A grete tre was hewen 
doune for to he made a beme. 1595 Sulaks. You tv. ii. 12g 
A rush will be a beanie To hang thee on. 1611 Bin. 2 
Kings vi. 2 Let vs., take thence euery man a beame, and 
let vs make vs a place there where we may dwell. 1807 
Craune Village 1. 262 Such is that room which one rude 
beam divides, 

b. with special shape or purpose indicated : 

Camberbeam: one with its upper surface curving down. 
ward on both sides from the iniddle, Codlar-deant: a beam 
used to join together roof-rafters above the base of the roof, 
acting either as a tie or a strut, Dragon-deam: a short 
piece of timber lying diagonally with the wall plates at the 
angles of the roof, for receiving the heel of the hip rafter. 
Hammer.beam: a beam acting asa tie, but not extending 
across the whole span of the roof. 7%e-deamt: the beam 
which connects the bottom of a pair of principal rafters. and 
prevents then from thrusting out the walls. 

1734 Builder's Dict., Dragon Beams are two strong Braces 
or Struts ..meceting in an Angle upon the Shoulder of the 
Kingpiece. 1823 P. Nicnorson /’ract. Buidd, 221 Camber- 
Beams, those beams used in the flats of truncated roofs, and 
raised in the middle with an obtuse angle, for discharging 
the rain water towards both sides of the roof. /é¢«d. <22 
Dragon-beam, the piece of tinber which supports the hip- 
rafter, and bisects the angle formed by the wall plates. 1845 
Gloss. Gothic Archit, 1. 317 In the Verpendicular style 
hammer-beam roofs were introduced. /6ze. ‘The roof .. of 
Malvern priory had a variety of cross-braces above the tie- 
beams cut into ornamental featherings. 

ec, fig., esp. with allusion to the figure of the 
mote and the beam (A/al/. vii. 3). 

{Cf c1000 in 3.) 1377 Lanoi. /. 772. IB. x. 264 Sithen a 
beem in bine owne ablyndeth pi-selue. aisgsg Latimer Serm. 
§ Rent. (1845) 314 Learn from your own beams to make allow- 
ance for your neighbour's motes. 1588 Suaks. LZ. L. L. 1Vv. 
ii. 162 You found his Moth, the King your Moth did sce . 
But | a Beame doe finde in each of three. 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn, //ist. Jas. /V, Wks. (1711) 74 Her tears and prayers 
shook the strongest beams of his resolutions. 

4. The wooden roller or eylinder in a loom, on 
which the warp is wound before weaving ; also 
ealled fore-beam, yarn-beam, yarn-roll, The similar 
roller on whieh the cloth is wound as it is woven ; 
also called back-beam, breast-beam, cloth-bcam., 

c1o0o Supp. el fric’s Gloss. in Wiilcker Voc. fey Licia- 
fortum, webbeam. 1382 Wyctir 1 Samm. xvii. 7 The shaft 
of his speer was as the beem [CoveRvALE, lome] of websters. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 30/2 Beeme of webstarrys lome, Zicta- 
torium, 1552 Hutort, Beame of timber wherupon embro- 
derers..do rolle their worke, exgusn. 1598 SHAKs. Merry 
W, vy. i. 23, 1 feare not Goliah with a Weauers beame. 1675 
Hosses Odyss. (1677) 230 So I A beam set up, and then 
began to weave. 1831 G. Porter Silk Mannf 215 The 
beam, or yarn-roll, on which the threads are wound. 

5. The great timber of the plough, to whieh all 
the other parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 

c1000 /Etrric Gloss. in Wiilcker Voc. /104 Buris, subh- 
beam. 1450 in /did. /569 Burris, the plowebeme. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 27/1 A beym of ye plwgh, éuris. 1592 WARNER 
Als, Eng. vu. xhi. (1597) 205 But to the Headland shall our 
Plough, vnles we breake our Beame. 1787 T. JEFFERSON 
Corr, (1830) 135 The plough here is made with..a beam 
twelve feet long. 1832 C. Howarp Se/. Farms: L.U. K.13 
The plough is of a hght construction... the length of the 
beam is six feet six inches. 

6. The transverse bar from the ends of which the 
seales of a balance are suspended ; the balance 
itself. Often /7g. with reference to the seales held 
by the allegorical figure uf justice. 

1420 E£. L. Wills (1882) 46 A beme pat y weye per-with. 
1§03 Act 19 //en. VI/, vi, Deceivable and untrue Beams 
and Scales. 1581 LamBarpe £iren. 1v. xix. (1588) 605 Let us 
holde the beame, and put in balaunce their reasons on either 
side. 1711 Pore Rafe Lock v. 73 The doubtful beam long 
nods from side to side. 180z Rees Cycé. s.v. Balance, Vhe 
beam, the principal part of the balance, is a lever of the first 
kind. 1875 Lucycl. Brit. ‘ed. 9) s.v. Balance, The beam 
..Is supported on a polished horizontal frame of agate or 
hard steel. 

b. Phrases, The common beam, the King’s beam 
(/ftsi.); the publie standard balanee formerly in 
the custody of the Grocers’ Company of J.ondon; 
fig. an authorized standard. 70 &irk or strike the 
beam: (of one seale of a balance) to be so lightly 
loaded that it flies up and strikes the beam; to be 
greatly outweighed ; often _/ig. 

[1386 Aecords Grocers’ Co. Lond. (facsimile 67), Item paie 
a Johan Reche pour defendre le pursute dell Bem.] 1448 
WS. Records do. 147 Weying the same marchaundise at 
ther owne beeme, and not at the commorn beenre. 1494 
Fanyan vit, 341 Than was layde vnto theyr charge, tha... 
they hadde alteryd the kynges beame. /61/. 391 The kynges 
bealme. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1.79 To make the writien word 
(as it were) the standard or the kings beame, by which to try 
all doctrine. 1647 Warp Simp. Codler 38 A sin, .vhat seemes 
small in the coninion beame of the world, may be very yreat 
in the scoales of his Sanctuary. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
4633 The latter, to shew its comparative Lighiness, im- 
mediately flew up and kickt the Beam. 1860 G. P. Morais 
Poems ved. 15) 53 Wealth’—a siraw within the balance, 
Opposed to love will strike the beam. 

+ 7. The pole or shaft of a chariot. Oés. 

1600 Cnarman /diad. v. 736 The chariot’s .. beam that 
look'd before Was massy silver. 1697 Drvoes birg. ened 
xu. (J.) Juturna .. Fore’d from the beam her brother's 
tharioteer. 


BEAM. 


8. Zanning. A block of varying shape upon 
which hides are fixed to be scraped or shaved. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.93 The furniture in this depart- 
ment consists of a beam on which the leather is shaved, etc. 

** of other materials. 

+9. A large bar of metal ; a piece of metal ful- 
filling the functions of sense 3. Obs. 

885 K. ELrrep Ores. 1. vni. § 3 Hiora zrenan beamas 
..ne mehton from Galliscum fyre forbzrnede weorban. 
1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. V. 315 Hormisda lefte in 
Seynt Peter his chirche a beme [fradenz] of silver. 1597 
Hooker Ecc?. Pol. (1841) iv. Ixxix. § 5 A certain beam of 
gold about seven hundred and a half in weight. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgr. II, vii. 132 A greate beame of gold. 

10. ‘The shank or main part of an anchor (Phillips 
1706, Johnson, etc.); but according to Admiral 
Smyth, the stock. 

11, In the steam-engine, etc.: A heavy iron lever, 
having a reciprocating motion on a central axis, 
one end of which is connected with the piston-rod 
from which it receives motion, and the other with 
the crank or wheel-shaft, to which it communicates 
motion; also called working- and walking-beam. 

1758 FitzGeRaLD in Phil. Trans. L. 727 [In] the fire-engine 
.. It was necessary to contrive some way to make the beam, 
tho’ moving alternately, to turn a wheel constantly round 
one way. 185r CARLYLE Sterding 1. ii. (1872) 175, I saw 
half the beam of a great steam-engine ..cast in about five 
minutes. 1884 Harfer’s Alag. July 270/1 The walking- 
beam which drives the side-wheels. . . 

12. The main trunk of a stay’s horn which bears 


the branches or ‘ antlers.’ 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 53 When the beame is great, burn- 
ished..and not made crooked by the antlyers. 1630 J. 
Taycor (Water P.) Wés. 1. 93/s A Buckes hornes are com- 
posed of Burre, Beame, etc. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. 
I. 1. v. (1862) 325 The fourth year that part [of the horn] 
which bears the antlersiscalledthe beam. 1862 C. Cottyns 
Red Deer ii, The ‘beam,’ or main horn, increases in size .. 
as the stag grows older. 

+13. The part of a cock’s leg below the thigh and 
above the spur. Odés. 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husé. (1623)135 His legs straight, 
and of a strong beame. [So 1727 in Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Cock.) 

II. Nautical extensions of senses I, 3. 

+14. foet. A ship, a bark: perhaps, originally 
one made of a hollowed trunk. Oés. 

c1000 Riddles (Grein) xi. 7 Ic of fedmum cwém brimes 
and béames. 1509 BArcLay Ship of Fools (1570) 178 Howe 
thou thee aventrest in holowe beame To passe the sea. 

15. One of the horizontal transverse timbers, 
stretching from side to side of a ship, supporting 
the deck, and holding the vessel together. O72 the 
beams: cf. on the beam-ends (sense 18). 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram, ti. 5 The maine beame 
is euer next the maine mast, where is the ships greatest 
breadth. 1784 Cook Voy. (1790) III. 809 Before we could 
raise the main tack, the Dolphin was laid upon her beams. 
1795 Netson in Nicolas Désf. Il. 5 The ships built at 
‘Toulon have their sides, beams, decks.. from this Island, 
1873 Act 36 §& 37 Vict. Ixxxv. § 3 The number denoting 
her registered tonnage shall be cut in on her main beam. 

16. Hence, The greatest breadth of a ship. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram. iii. 15 Suppose a Ship 
of 300, Tunnes be 29 foot at the Beame. 1781 NELSON in 
Nicolas Dzsf. 1. 43 The Albemarle is not so wide on the 
gun-deck by four inches, but the same beam. 1875 ‘ STONE- 
HENGE’ Brit. Sports 1. vin.i. § 3 The shallow hull gave way 
.- to sharp bottoms, less beam, and a great deal of lead. 

17. Hence designating the side of a vessel or 
sideward direction, es. in technical phrases. Lee 
or weather beam: the side away from or towards 
the wind. Ox or upon the (starboard or larboard) 
beam: at some distance on the (right or left) side 
of a ship, at right angles to the keel. daft or 
before the beam: behind or before an imaginary 
line drawn right across the centre of the ship. 
Seam sea: one rolling against the ship’s side. 

1628 Dicay ¥r72/.83 You gett your chace vpon your beame. 
1791 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 159 The wind.. was but one 
point before our beam. 1833 Marrvyat /. Simple (1863) 101 
Land on the lee beam! 1836 — Jfidsh. Easy xxx, The 
other frigate had passed half her length clear of the beam 
of the Aurora. 1883 Frouve Sketches 67 The wind rose.. 
bringing .. a heavy beam sea, 

18. Beam-ends, the ends of a ship’s beams. Zo 
be, or be laid, on the beam-ends: to have them 
touching the water, so that the vessel lies on its 
side in imminent danger of capsizing ; fig. to be 
quite laid aside, utterly at a loss, hard up. 

19773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 321 The gust laid her upon her 
beam-ends. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.517 A number of 
large river craft ..on their beam-ends for want of water. 
1830 Marrvat Avng’s O22 xxvi, Our first-lieutenant was 
..on his beam-ends, with the rheumatiz. 1844 Dickens 
Mar, Chuz. x\, (D.) Tom was thrown upon his beam.ends 
again fur some other solution. 

III. An immaterial beam, of light, colour, etc. 

19. A ray, or ‘ bundle’ of parallel rays, of light 
emitted from the sun or other luminous body; out- 
streaming radiance. [Apparently this sense arose 
in OE. through literal translation from the Lat. ; 
not, however, as often thought, of radzus solzs ‘a 
spoke’ of the sun, but of co/umua lucis a ‘pillar’ 
or ‘column’ of light; an expression used more 
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than once by Bada (e.g. H.#. Ul. xi) to denote a 
column or stream of light rising from a saint's 
dead body, which /Elfred renders by swylce sunne- 
béam. Also, in the poetical version of Exodus, the 
pillars or columns of fire and cloud, are ééamas 
twézen ; the fiery pillar is zwzd?res déam, column 
or beam of glory, éyrnende béam, and in the 
metrical Psalms, /y7ex béam a fire beam. We may 
compare the beam- or balk-like appearance of the 
illuminated dusty atmosphere of a room, and the 
representations of light from heavea in paintings. ] 
¢88s5 in O. £. Chron. an. 678 Her ateowede cometa .. and 
scan ili mondas zlce morgen swilce sunne beam [|Bapa, 
excelsam radiantis flammz quasi columnam.) ct1000 Ags. 
Ps. cv. 34 Het him neode, nihta zehwylce, fyrenne beam 
beforan wisian. 1205 Lay. 17887 Pe leome pa strehte west 
riht a seouen bemen [1250 bemes] wes idiht. c13325 £. £. 
Altit. P. B. 603 Bry3t blykked pe bem of pe tre heuen. 
1375 Barpour Bruce x1. 190 Armys .. blenknyt with the 
sonnys beyme. c1430 Hymns Virg. 208 Pe briz3t beemys 
blent my si3t. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. V. v. i. go How farre that 
little candell throwes his beames. 1664 Power £.z/. Philos. 
1. 77 So were the Luminous Beams variously transmitted, 
refracted, or reflected. 1869 TynpaAct in Fortn. Rev. 228 
But what, in the first instance, isa beam of light? Itisatrain 
of innumerable waves, excited in, and propagated through, 
an almost infinitely attenuated and elastic medium, which 
fills all space, and which we name the zther. 
The appearance of rays produced by the sun's 
shining upon mist through gaps in the clouds. 

1846 Rusxin Mod, Paint. (1851) I. 11. 3 i. § 15. 209 The ap- 
pearance of beams can only take place in a part of the sky 
which has clouds between it and the sun. 

e. A radiating line of colour. 

1705 Petiver in PArl. Trans. XXV. 1953 The other [sheHs] 
have red beams, which shoot from the hinge, and are broader 
at the edges. . 

20. ¢razsf. A similar ray of heat. 

1860 TyNDALL Glac. 11. § 3. 244 Two beams of heat, from two 
distinct sources. 1882 Long. Mag. 38 In passing through 
the liquid layer, a beam of heat encounters the same number 
of molecules as in passing through the vapour layer. 

21. fg. Ray, gleam, emanation: +Aye-beam, beam 
of sight, a glance. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 33 Basiliskes .. poyson as 
well with the beame of their sighte as with the breath of 
their mouth. 1587 MARLowE D2do 11. i. 708 Lest their gross 
eye-beams taint my lovers cheeks. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 235 A Beam of Truth from the Light of Nature. 1742 
Cotuns Efist. 56 Bring No beam of comfort to the guilty 
king. 1818 Byron Fav 1. xi, Her cheek all purple with 
the beam of youth. ; ; y . 

+ 22. Afath. The radius of a circle, an axial line. 
(Translating L. radius, apparently from the asso- 
ciation of deam and ray of light.) Ods. 

1570 Dre Math. Przf. 19 Beames, or naturall lines. 1589 
PutTENHAM Eng. Poeste 11. (x811) 81 The beame is a line 
stretching directly from the circle to the center, 1624 WoTTON 
Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 52 The Axel-tree, or middle 
Beam of the Eye. 

+ 23. Arch. (See quot.) Odés. 

1664 EveLyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 130 Raies or Beames, 
which .. are those plain spaces between the Flutings. 

IV. Comé., as beam-house, -knife,-man (sense 8) ; 
beam-engine, -gudgeon (sense 11); beam-antler (12); 
beam-knee, -plate (15); also beam-arm, a crooked 
timber extending from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway (Adm. 
Smyth); beam-bird, dial. name of the Spotted 
Flycatcher; beam-board, the platform of a steel- 
yard or balance; beam-centre, the central pin on 
which the beam of a steam-engine works; beam- 
compass, an instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brass beam with sliding sockets, for drawing larger 
circles than an ordinary pair of compasses can 
describe ; beam-ends (see 18); beam-feather 
(see quot.); beam-fish, ?a shark (see quot.) ; 
beam-like a., like a beam, of timber or of light ; 
beam-line, the line which shows the junction of 
the upper sides of the successive beams with the 
ship’s sides; beam-trawl v., to fish with a trawl- 


net of which the mouth is kept open by a beam. 
1623 Cockeram s.v. Pollard, *Beame antler is the next 
start growing above the Brow antler. c1850 Audim. Nav. 
(Weale) 95 *Beam-Arm, or Fork-Beam, a forked piece of 
timber, nearly of the depth of the beam, scarphed, tabled, 
and bolted, for additional security to the sides of beams 
athwart large openings in the decks, as the main hatchway 
and the mast-rooms. 1 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 263 
Known in that county [York] by the name of the *beam- 
bird, because it nestles under the ends of beams in out- 
buildings, &c. 1785 Roy in PA. Trans. LXXV. 4o2 A 
*beain-compass, sufficient to take in twenty feet. 1486 Bk, 
St. Albans A. viijb, And oon principall feder of thes same is 
in the myddis .. that is called the * Beme feder of the tayle. 
172t Baier, “Beam-feathers [among falconers], the long 
feathers of a Hawk’s Wing [in mod. dicts.]. 1742 BaiLey, 
*Beam-fish, a sea monster like a pike, a dreadful enemy 
to mankind, seizing like a blood-hound, and never lettin 
go, if he gets fast hold. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 
The ..tip-cart.. makes its appearance. . ready to take a 
load to the *beam-house. 1869 Sir EX. Reep Shipbuild. 
viii. 145 And the *Beam-knee ends are welded on to the 
central piece. 1620 QuaArRLEs Yoush (1638) 27 The great 
Leviathan set ope His “beame-like Jawes. 1820 SuELLEY 
Sens. Plant 1, The bee and the *beamlike ephenieris. 1884 
West. Morn. News 3 Sept. 2/1 To Tanners.— Wanted, young 
man as “Beamman. 1614 CHAPMAN Ortyss. 1.675 And hung 
them ona “beam-pin near the bed. 1658 Ussuer daz. vi. 


Sorth, out, in. 


BEAMINESS. 


360 The planet of Mercurie..was seen, near to the *beam 
star in the signe of Libre, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 3 
The rapid growth of *beam-trawling. 

+Beam, sé.2 Only in phr. Bose of beam: remedy, 
improvement, restoration. Ods. 

[Referred by M&tzner to Beam sé.! 2, taking the cros8 as 
typical of misfortune and distress, But may not dote of 
beam be=‘repair of timbers,’ used proverbially to signify 
repair or amendment of any kind ?] 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. go Per he wist bote of beam, he 
went pat viage To William pe redekyng. J/é/d. 103 For seke 
is be kyng, of him is no bote of beem, 

Beam (bzm),v. Forms: 5 beem, beme, 8- 
beam. [?:—OE. ééamian (given by Bosworth on 
Somner’s authority), f. Beam s4.1] 

I. From the ‘ beam’ of light. 

+1. ¢rans. To shed light upon, irradiate, illumine. 

c1430 Life St. Kath, 86 (1884) 46 For aungels come from 
heuene and counforted hir, beeming pat place of derkenesse 
wyth vnspekable cleernesse. ‘ 

2. trans. To throw out or radiate (beams or rays 
of light); to emit in rays. Often extended by 


Also fig. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 30/x Beme lygthte, radio. c16g0 


Soutn Servm, (1843) II. xii. 207 That God beams this light 
into man’s understanding. a@1716 Soutn Sez. IV. 9 (R.) 
God beams in peculiar evidences and discoveries of the truth 
to such as embrace it in their affections. ¢1750 SHENSTONE 
Love & Hon, 187 The genial sun.. Beams forth ungentle 
influences. 1785 Burke Nad. Arcot’s Debts Wks. 1842 I, 321 
What are the sciences they beamed out to enlighten it? 
1871 Macnurr Alem. Patios xviii. 241 That eye which once 
beamed affection now rayless. 

3. iztr. To shine radiantly. /z¢. and fg. 

1640 S. MarsHatt Sess, (1641) 9 No excellencie .. 
like to that which beames out from God in the Covenant 
of grace. 18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 52 Her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles. 1839 Baitey Festxs 1, 
Yon sun beams hotliest on The earth when distant most. 

II. From the ‘ beam’ of timber. 

4. To stretch (cloth) over a beam; to use a beam 
in Zanning (see BEAMING v7. sd. 2). 

(1558 Act x Eliz. xii. § 1 Deceitfull persons..doe vse to 
cast the pieces of Cloth ouer a beame.. and doe by sundry 
deuices racke, stretch, and draw the same.] 1605 in J. 
Riding Or. Sessions Rec. (1884) 1. 9 Did beame ten webbes 
of lynnen cloth of the length of 20 virgates the piece. 1885 
[see BEAMING v8/. sé. 2]. 

5. To roll (yarn or warp) on the beam of a loom. 

1864 R. ARNOLD Cotton Fam. 34 The yarn, which has now 
become ‘ warp,’ is then ‘ beamed.’ 

6. To shore up or support by a beam. 

1538 [see BEaminG vé/, sé. 2]. 

Beamed (bimd), #//. gz. [f. BEam 54.1 or v.] 

1. Having or furnished with a beam or beams. 

argir Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 187 A Chariot 
.. With Cedar beam’d, and wheel’d with spicy Wreaths, 
1865 in Deréy Merc.15 Feb., And the waves danced under 
their beamed bows. 1881 E. Poynter Among Hills 1. 162 
The low-beamed paper-trellised ceiling. 

b. fig.; cf. BEaM 56.1 3c. 

1627 FELTHAM Resolves 1, vill. Wks, (1677) 12 He that looks 
upon another with a beamed eye. 

2. Of a stag: Having a horn of the fourth year. 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 51 Those be verie strong, bearing 
fayre and high heades well furnished and beamed. 1637 B. 
Jonson Sad Sheph.t. ii. (1641) 121 [The deer] beares a head, 
Large, and well beam’d. 1810 Scott Lady of L.1. ii, The 
antlered monarch of the waste.. Tossed his beamed frontlet 
to the sky. 

3. Arranged on the beam of the loom. 

1851 L. Gorpon in Art Fraud. Idlust. Catal, vii**/x These 
bobbins of yarn are then taken to the warping-machine. .to 
make them into a beamed warp. 

4. Having rays or beams of light ; radiant. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiv. 229 A bemed sterre, the 
whiche clerkes calle stella cometa. 1647 CRASHAW Poems 130 
Broad-beam’d day’s meridian. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Diai.1. 26 When hot-beam'd zuns do strike right down. 

Beamer (bi'mai). [f. Beam sé.1+-rR1] One 
who works with a beam; ¢.g. one who arranges 


yarn on the beam of the loom. 

1879 Temple Bar LV. 453 You must find some one else to 
overlook the beamers. 1884 GraHaM in U. P. Mag. July 
350, Crofters, beamers, weavers, and traders came forward, 

Beamfill (brmfi:l), v. Building, Also 5 
bem(e)fell. [f. Beam sé.1+ FILL v.] (See quots.) 
Hence Bea'mfi:lling 74/. sd. 

¢1400 in Wicker Voc. /732 Hee sugrunda, a bemfellyng. 
1469 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. (1841) 395 My mastyr made a 
couenaunt wyth Saunsam the tylere, that he schalle per- 
gete, and whighte, and bemefelle all the new byldynge. 1734 
Builders’ Dict., Beam: filding in building is plaisterer’s work, 
and is the filling up the vacant space between the raison and 
theroof. 1842 Gwitt Archit., Beam-jilling is the masonry 
brought up from the level of the under to the upper sides 
of the beams. It is also used to denote the filling up of the 
space from the top of the wall-plate between the rafters to 
the under side of the slating, board, or other covering. 


Bea'mful, a. [f. Beamsé.1+-Frut.] Luminous. 

@ 1631 Drayton is cited by HALLIWELL. 

Beamily (bimili), adv. [f. Beamy + -Ly?.] 
In a beamy or beaming manner, radiautly. 

ax821 Keats To Byron \D.), Thou thy griefs dost dress 
With a bright halo, shining beamily. 

Beaminess (bi'minés). [f. Beamy + -NEss.] 
The quality of being beamy; radiance. ; 

1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1V. 384 She .. glides along with 
her paler and fainter Beaminess. 1880 Mrs. Wu1rney Odd 
or Even xiii. 107 Its beaminess of red-gold, wavy hair. 


BEAMING. 


Beaming (bi min), vd/. 5d. [f. Beam v.] 

1. Emission of beams of light, radiation, radiance. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxviit. (1495) 339 Lyghte 
is a substaunce beyng in itselfe, and therof comyth bemynge 
..of other bodyes. 1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof.14 You 
do not look for so much splendor from the burnings of a 
candle as from the beamings of the Sun. 1813 SHELLEY Q. 
Maé u. 36 Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted. 

2. The use of a beam: a. for shoring up or 
supporting; b. in Zanning (see quot. 1885), 
whence attrib., as in deaming-knife. ec. The roll- 
ing of warp, etc. ona beam. Also aétrib. 

1530 Patscr. 197/2 Beamyng knyfe for a tanner. 1538 
Latimer Serm. & Hemt. (1845) 398 Here is much beaming 
and bolstering, and malefactors “6 not lack their supporters. 
1831 G. Porter Silk Manuf. 220 Yo roll regularly on the 
beam ..the different portions of warp threads .. is called 
beaming. 1879 7empte Bar LV. 453 If you go to the 
beaming-room. 1885 /farfer's Mag. Jan. 274/2 ‘ Beaining,’ 
or unhairing, derives its name from an inclined convex 
wooden form called a ‘beam,’ on which the hide is spread 
during the operation. ; 

Beaming (bimin), #f/. a. [f. Beam. + -1NG2,] 
Radiant, shining, bright ; often fig. 

1667 Mitton P, ZL. 1. 625 Of beaming sunnie Raies, a 
golden tiar Circl’d his Head. 1832 Marryat NV. Forster 
xxxvii, A beaming eye met his return. 1863 Geo. Extot 
Romolat. ii, A broad beaming smile. 

Bea'mingly, 2zdv. [f. pree.+-ty?2.] In the 
manner of beams of light, radiantly. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van Helmont's Oriat. 294 Alcali, 
.. doth disperse its property even thitherto, beamingly 
onely. 1863 Mary Howitr /. Bremer's Greece 1. v. 152 
The sky is beamingly bright. 1866 Mrs. Gaskete Wives 
§ Dax. 1. 158 Mrs, Kirkpatrick .. looked beamingly happy. 

Beamish (bimif), 2. avch.; also 6 beamysshe. 
[f Beam 56.1+-1sH!.] Shining brightly, radiant. 

1530 Patscr. 305/2 Beamysshe as the sonne is, radieu.x. 
1870 L. Carrot Shro’ Look.-glass, Come to my arms, my 
beamish boy! 

Beamless (bi-mlés), a. [f. Bram sé.1+-.ess.] 
Without beams, rayless ; occas. jig. 

1679 DryDEN Gidipus 1. i. Wks. 1725 TV. 375 A bald and 
beamless Fire. 1746-58 Hervey Aeaifé. (1818) 268 At length 
all her [the moon’s] beauty vanishes, and she becomes a 
beamless orb, 1821 Joanna Battie Ld, Fo/tn xx, The stony 
look of his beamless eyes. 

Beamlet (bimltt). [f Beam sd.1+-Ler.] A 
little beam or ray of light. 

1840 Culprit Fay xxxi in N. Willis Lotter. Trav. Il. ad 
fin, Her eyes two beamlets from the moon. 1878 H. 
Puiturs Poems /r. Sp. & Germ. 63 And all the glittering 
beamlets Deep in her bosom play. 


+ Beamling (bimlin). Ods. Also 7 -lin. =prec. 

1598 SyLvester Quadr. Pibrac in Du Bartas (1608) 561 
What man wee call and count, It is a beamling of Divinity. 
1635 Bratuwait Soul's Sole-love, Graces are divine beam- 
lins. 1659 Lady Alimony in Hazl. Dods/. XIV. 305 One 
beamling to bestow On my obscur'd, once glorious, family. 

+ Beamsome, ¢. Oés. [f. Bram 56.1 +-some.] 
Shedding beams, radiant. 

1595 B. Barnes in Farr S. P. (1845) I. 45 That I by them, 
as from some beamesome lampe, May find the bright and 
true direction. 

Beamster (b/mstaz). [f. Beam 54,18 + -sTER; 
cf. feamster.} The man who works at the beam 
in a tannery, unhairing the hides. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 The beamsters. .look as if 
they had taken in a large week's washing. 

+ Beamstrid. Ods. In phr. on beam strid, 
app. =astride on a beam. 

1575 App. § Virginia in Hazl. Dodsé. 1V. 147 In hazard he 
was of riding on beamstrid. 

Bea'm-tree. [Improper shortening of IV//ve- 
beam (tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves, which strikingly characterize it in a 
wind.) A tree (Pyrus Aria) related to the Apple, 
Pear, and Wild Service, bearing flat corymbs of 
flowers, succeeded by rich scarlet berries. 

1800 Sir J. Smitu Eng. Flora (1828) 11. 366 Pyrus Aria, 
White Beam-tree, White Wild Pear-tree. 1830 LinoLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 84 The timber of the Beam.-tree is invalu- 
able for axletrees. 1879 Prior Plant-2. 16 Without the 
White prefixed .. Beam-tree is a silly pleonasm, a ¢ree-free. 

Beamy (b/mi), a Forms: 4 bemy, 6-7 
beamie, 6- beamy. [f. Beam 54.14 -y1.] 

1. Emitting beams of light, radiant; also fg. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. ii. (1495) 299 Eueryche 
rounde body and holowe and bryghte in eueryche poynt 
therof sendith a bemy lyne in to the mydle of that bryghte 
body. 1582 Benrvey Jon. J/atrones 104 The beamie Sun 
large light doth giue. 164: Mitton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 
221 Thy beamy walke through the midst of thy Sanctuary. 
1799 SouTHEY Love Eleg. iii. 11. 125 The straitening curls of 
gold so beamy bright. 1813 SHELLEY Q. J/aé ix. (1853) 49 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

+ b. Zransf. Radiated, umbellate. Ods. rare. 

1562 Turner Herébatu.79b, The wilde carot hathe..a 
spoky or beamy top lyke vnto dill. 

2. Massive as a (weaver’s) beam; cf. BEAM 56.1 4. 

1698 DrypEN Eneid xu. 641 The beamy weapon quakes. 
1718 Pore //:ad iu. 180 In single fight to toss the beamy 
lance. 1809 Heper Palestine 351 Lords of the biting axe 
and beamy spear. [Cf. 1Sam. xvii. 7.] 

3. Possessing full-grown hors: antlered. 

1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. 1. 625 Thou mayst.. beamy 
Stags in Toils engage. 1735 SoMERVILLE Clase in. 407 The 

Royal Stag .. tosses high his beamy Head. 

4. Ofa ship: Broad in the beam; cf. Beam 5.116. 

1882 Century Mlag. XXIV. 671 The speed of beamy vessels. 
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1883 G. Davies Norfolk Roads & Riv. vi. 42 The yachts 
used on Hickling were beamy shallow boats. 

Bean (bin). Forms: 1-2 béan, 3-6 ben, 4-6 
bene, been(e, (Sc. and worth. bein, beyn), 6-7 
beane,6-bean. /7/. beans; in 1 béana, 4 bene, 
benen, 4-6 benes, -ys. [Common Tcut.: OL. 
béan(fem.) = OHG. b6na, mod.G. dohne, MDu. bone, 
Du. d00n, ON. daun :—OTeut. *daund (str. fem.) ; 
conjectured by Fick to be for an earlicr aba, cogn. 
with L. faba, Slav. dobi, Old Prussian éado ; bat 
phonetic considerations render this doubtful.] 

1. A smooth, kidney-shaped, laterally flattened 
seed, bome in long pods by a leguminous plant, 
faba vulgaris. 

The garden variety, or Broad-bean, is used, in its green 
state, as a culinary vegetable, esp. in Britain by the poorer 
classes, as in the proverbial ‘beans and bacon’; Fie/d- and 
Horse-beans, when ripened to a brownish-black colour, are 
used as food for horses and cattle, and have also been made 
into bean-nieal, used for coarse bread. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 84 Genim bean mela. ¢ 1325 Coer 
de L. 6004 Whete & ooten, pesen and bene. 1377 LANGL. 
P. Pl. B. vi. 184 Lete hem ete.. benes and bren ybaken to- 
gideres. ¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 762 A great bolle-full of benen 
were betere in his wombe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 69 Benys, 
pesyn, and aveyn for horsmete. 1551 Turner Herbal. 178 
Beanes .. are harde of digestion, and make troblesum 
dreames. 1620 VENNER Via Recta t. 17 Bread made of 
Beanes is very drie. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4357/4 At Ham 
-. are to be sold, Garden Beans, Gosport-Beans. 1832 Veg. 
Subst, Food 218 In Barbary..stewed with oil and garlic, 
beans form .. the principal food of persons of all classes. _ 

2. The cultivated plant that bears this seed ; it 
has fragrant violet-tinted white flowers, whence the 
often-mentioned ‘ fragrance of the bean-fields.’ 

940 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. V. 265 Of pistelleage 
to beanleage. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu.|xiv, Benes 
{ed. 1495 beenys] bereb white floures. 1611 ComGr. s. v. 
Febve, In Cuckoe-time when Beanes doe flower. 1728 
TuHomson Spring (R.) Where the breeze blows from yon 
extended field Of blossom’d beans. 1837 CaRLYLE Fr. Kev. 
II. 1. viii. 51 It will grow verily, like the Boy’s Bean, in the 
Fairy-Tale, heaven-high. : 

3. The plant and seed of the allied genus Phase- 
olus, of which the best-known species are the 
French, Kidney, or Haricot Bean (P. vzlgaris), 
aud Scarlet Runner (7. mudtiflorus). The unripe 
pods of both, and the ripe seeds of the former, are 


used as culinary vegetables. 

(Navy Bean: the dried haricot. 
variety of it.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs (1881) 75 Kydney beanes .. 
or arber beanes, because they serue to couer an arber for the 
tyme of Summer. 1562 ~- Herbal 1. 140 b, The vertues of 
Kidney beanes. The fruyt is sodden wyth the sede, and it 
is eaten after the maner of a wurt or eatable herbe, as sper- 
age is eaten. 1632 SHERWooDs.v. Bean, French, or Romane 
Beanes. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 11. v. ix. 302 She who has 
quietly shelled French-beans for her dinner. 

Name given to the seeds of other plants, 
usually from some resemblance in shape to the 
common bean ; e.g. Egyptian or Pythagorean 
Bean, the seed of the Lotus (VWe/umbiune specio- 
sunt); Bean of Molucca, seed of Guilandina 
Bonducella; Bean of St. Ignatius, seed of 
Strychnos amara; Tonka Bean, the perfumed 
seed of Dipterix odorata; so too coffee-bean, etc. 
See also Buck-, Locust-BEAN. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.lxiv. (1495) 641 Beenys 
growein Egypte. .wytha heed asa Popyeand therin beenes 
ben closid: and that heed is red as a Rose. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 6 The benes of Pictagoras..gafe better sauour. 
1551 Turner Herbal 1. 123 The beane of Egipt is..as- 
tryngent. 1611 Cotcr., Axzacarde, th’ East-{ndian fruit 
called Anacardium, or Beane of Malaca. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 215 Vhe St. Ignatius’s bean ..is prescribed 
by the native practitioners of India in cholera. ¢1865 Circ. 
Sc, I. 351/1 The organic acids .. of the coffee-beans. 

5. Any object resembling a bean in shape. 

1561 Hottysusu Hom, Apoth. 38b, Take the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. 1607 TorseLt Fours. Beasts 215 
The dryed beans of a Cutle fish. 188x Raymonp J/ining 
Gloss., Beans (Newcastle', small coals. 

6. Literary and proverbial uses :— 

a. in reference to a bean’s small valuc ; cf. straw. 

1297 R. Giovuc. 497 Al nas wurth a bene. ¢1325 Poem 
temp. Edw. If, xivii, No rich man..dredeth God The 
worth of a bean. 1377 Lancr. 7. PZ. B. ut. 141 (Wright), ‘To 
be corsed in consistorie She counted noght a bene [v.7. 
russhe]. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xv.(1483)9 Al my wyt 
auayleth nought a bene. 1548 Hatt Cron. (1809) 690 Thei 
set not by the Frenche Kyng one bene. 1656 Hospes 
Liberty etc. (1841) 426 But all this will not advantage his 
cause the black of a bean. ; 

b. in refcrence to the former use of beans in 
balloting. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 272 He was one year Mayor, 
or Provost of Athens. . He came to it by drawing of the 
Bean. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 15 Abstaine from 
beanes, i.e. Intermeddle not in the affaires of State. 1660 
Mitton Free Commrw, Wks. 1851 438 To convey each Man 
his bean or ballot into the Box. oe 

c. in reference to the custom of appointing as 
King of the company on Twelfth-night, the man 
in whose portion of the cake the bean was found. 
[Lauder’s reference appears to be to this, though 
he seems to have confounded the 16th c. Eng. dean 
(bén) with his own Sc. éane ‘bone.’] 

1588 Lauper Tractate (1864) 29 Thir kyngs pai ar bot 


Pea Bean: a small 


BEAN-FEAST. 


kyngs of bane; And schort wyl heir pare tyme be gane. 
ie Sp. at Sudely Bin Nichols Progr. O. LUz. 11, Cut the 
cake: who hath the beane shall be kinge; and where the 
foe is she shall be quene. 1648 Herrick //esper. 376(N.) 

3eane’s the king of the sport. 1853 Sover /’antroph. 55 
The cake was often full of raisins among which one bean 
and one pea were introduced. 

d. in proverbial expressions. 

1562 J. Wevwoop Prov. & / pier. (1867) 24 Ilunger makth 
hard beanes sweete. /érd.56 Alwaie the byyger cateth the 
beane, 1568 Warr, Wit & Wisd. 45(N.) It ts not for idlenis 
that meu sowe beanes in the wind [/,¢. labour in vain}. 
@ 1624 Bre. M. Smitu Serv, (1632)178 Feucry Beane hath his 
hlacke. 1830 Gatt Lawurte 7. (1849) Il... 42 ew men who 
better knew how many blue beans it takes to make five. 

If. Attrib. and Come. 

7. General relations: @. objective with agent- 
noun or vbl. sb., as dear-selter, -selling; D. instru- 
mental, as dcan-election, -fed (1589); ¢. similative, 
as bean-ore, -shaped; QA. attrib. (of the seed), as 
bean-bread, -broth, -corn, -diel, -flour,-meal(a1000), 
-waler ; (of the plant), as dvan-cod (a 1090), ~field, 
flower, -haulm, -honey, -husk, -plant, -plol, -rick, 
-season, -Stack, -stubble, -weevil, -wood. 

€1380 Wycuitr Wks.11880) 61 Pei my3tten vnnebe before 
haue *bene-bred & watir or feble ale. at J. Cunsincuam 
in PAil. Trans. XXIII. 1207 *Bean, or Mandarin Groth .. 
made of the Seed of Sesamum. c 1420 /’adlad. on /1usb. w. 
tro Two basketfull of *bene chaf. 1820 1. Mitcuece 
Aristopi. 1. 161 One much giv’n To a *bean-diet. 1820 
Edin. Rev, XXX1V. 303 The folly of the *bean-election. 
1589 R. Harvey /’/. Perc. (1860) 34 Forehorse of my *beane- 
fed Teeme. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 454 Thy soft 
breezes blow Sweet with the scent of *beanfields far away. 
1610 Heacey St. Aug. City of God 164 Brutus .. kept her 
feast... with *beane-flowre, and bacon. a@ 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal (1673) 25 Vhe distilled water of ” bean-flowers. 
c1000 Sar. Leechd, 1.84 Genim Bean mela. 1847 Gard. 
Chron, 144 The fitness of *Bean-meal for cheap bread. 1677 
YarRAnton Exigd. Jimprov. 18 His Creditors crowd to him as 
Pigs do.. toa *Bean and Peas Rick. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 25 Troops of stooping *bean-setters. 
fbid. 26 What work *bean-setting is! 1836-9 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. & Piys. 11. 530/2 A kidney or *bean-shaped hole 
called foramen ovale. 1856 Kane Arct. /:xp. II, xvi. 169 
A stock of concentrated *bean-soup was cooked. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 111. (1863) 91 The obstinate bird ran 
away behind a *bean-stack. 1585 Jas. 1 ss. Poesic 68 Some 
bucklit on a *benvvod, and some on a bene. 

8. Special combinations: bean-belly, a great 
eater of beans, a nickname of dwellers in Leicester- 
shire ; bean-brush, the stubble of beans; bean- 
butter, a dish made from unshelled beans; bean- 
caper, English name of the genus Zygophyllum, 
South African plants with fleshy leaves and flower- 
buds used as capers; + bean-cod, a bean-pod ; 
also applied to a kind of river boat in use in 
Portugal; bean-crake, local name of the Corn- 
crake ; bean-dolphin, thc aphis or plant-louse of 
the bean; bean-fly, a beautiful insect, of pale 
purple colour, found on beans; bean-hull (Sv. 
hool), a bean-pod; bean-mouse, name given to 
the Long-tailed Field-mouse: bean-pole, -stick, 
(-wood, oés.), one used for beans to twine round, 
jig. a lanky fellow ; bean-shatter, ? bird-scarer ; 
bean-shot copper, that obtained in rounded grains, 
by pouring it, when melted, into hot water; bean- 
stalk, the stem of the bean-plant: so called in 
the fairy-tale of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’; bean- 
straw, the dried stems of the bean-plant ; bean- 
vine, common name of Phaseolus diversifolius. 
Sec also BEAN-FEAST, -GOOSE, -TREE, -TREFOIL. 

1659 FE. Leicu Eng. Descr.114 Leicestershire .. yeeldeth 

eat abundance of Peas and Beans. .insomuch that there 
ts an old by-word.. Leicestershire “Bean-Belly. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh, 240 Ploughing in the *bean-brush at All-Saints. 
1552 Hutort, *Beane butter, concéis, 1597 Gerard Herball 
1, cCCXXNII.827 Called after the Latine *eane Caper. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xv.16 His wambe gefyllan of pam bean- 
coddum{z.». bien-coddun; Lindis/.G.bean-bzlgum; //atton 
G. bean-coddan.] 1615 Markuam Ang. Housew. u. ii.11668) 
52 «A good simple Sallet is Camphire, * Bean cods, Sparagus, 
and Cucumbers. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Varine\1789', Bean- 
cod, a small fishing-vessel . .extremely sharp forward, having 
its stem bent inward above intoa great curve. 1647 R. STAPYL- 
Ton Fuvenal 259 Give me a *beane-hull, 1818 Scotr H/7?. 
Aral, xviti, He shall hide himself ina *bean-hool if he remains 
on Scottish ground without my finding him. 1766 Pexnas1 
Zool, (1768) I. 103 They are called *bean-mice from the 
havoke they make among beans when first sown. 1837 
Hatipurton Clock. (1862) 137 Mr. Jehiel, a “bean-pole of 
alawyer. 1632 Cuarpman & Suircey Sad/ w. i, To frigt 
away crows, and keep the corn, “*beanshatter. ?¢ 1800 (fif/e 
The Surprising History of Jack and the Bean Stalk. 1871 
M. Cottins Mrg. § Mlerch. 1. i. 74 Jack's *beanstalk was 
nothing to it. 1823 J. Bancock Dom. Amusem. 54 Thrust 
a *bean-stick into the ground. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer sMercl. 7 
178 [A] woman thirty yere of age.. is but *bene-straw. 1838 
Hawtnorne Amer. Note Bks. (1871 1. 127 Bean-vines run- 
ning up round the doors. 

Beancler, -kler, incorrect f. BEANTLER. 

Beand, obs. f. of deing: see Br v. 

Beane, variant of Bene. Ods. a prayer. 

Beane, beayne, var. of Baiy a., ready, willing. 

a%400 Chester Pl. 1. (1843) 50 Lord, to thy byddinge 1! 
am beane. /éed. uu. (1847) 181 Though I to synue were 
beayne and bonne. f 

Bea‘n-feast. [Variously explained by the ap- 
pearance of deans, or of a dean-goose, as a prominent 


BEAN-GOOSE. 


dish on such occasions ; connexion with ME. deve 
* prayer, request, solicitation’ from the custom of 
soliciting subscriptions, has also been suggested. ] 

An annual dinner given by employers to their 
work-people. Hence Bean-feaster. 

1882 Printing Times 15 Feb. 26/2 A beanfeast dinner 
served up at a country inn, 1884 Bath Frui. 26 July 6/1 
‘he annual grant of £20 for their bean feast. 1884 Corns. 
-Vag. Jan. 621 For the delectation of the bold beanfeasters, 


Bean-goose. A species of Goose (duser se- 
gelum: see quotation. 

1766 Pexnant Zool, (1812) II. 234 Called the bean goose, 
from the likeness of the nail of the bill to a horse bean, 
1863 Spring Lapl.14 In Lapland. . *bean, and white-fronted 
geese, flock in hundreds. 

Beant, dial. f. of de zot: see BE v. 

Beantler, var. BESANTLER, BAY ANTLER. 

Bean-tree. A name given to several trees 
bearing podded seeds; esp, the Algarroba or 
Carob-tree ( Cevatonia stligua) ; also Swedish Bean- 
tree ( Pyrus tulermedia), Australian Bean-tree (Cas- 


lanospermum australe). 

1616 SurFL. & Marku. Countr. Farm 201 Beane-tree, or 
S. Iohns-bread (bearing a long, flat, and broad fruit, like 
vnto that of Cassia). 1834 Princte 4/7. Sk. 22 The bright- 
blossomed bean-tree shakes Its coral tufts above the brakes. 


Bean-trefoil. English name of the dzagyris, 
a bushy shrub, bearing axillary racemes of yellow 
flowers, succeeded by narrow recurved pods. Some- 
times applied to the Buckbean (Alenyanthes tri- 


joliaia), and formerly to the Laburnum. 

1551 TurNerk Herbad 28 Anagyris..maye be called in 
Englishe, benetrifolye: because the leues grow thre to- 
gether, and the sede is muche lyke a bene. 1607 TopseLy 
Serpents 773 Leaves of Been-trifoly drunk in Wine. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict., Bean-Trefoil, affords many fine 
yellow Blossoms. 

Beany bfni),a. slang. [f. Bran+-y1!.] In good 
condition .7like a bean-fed horse) ; spirited, fresh. 

1852 Kinoscey in Life (1877) I. 278 The very incongruity 
keeps one beany and Jolly. 1870 Daily ews 27 July 5 The 
horses .. looked fresh and beany. 

Bear (bée1), sd.1 Forms: 1 bera, 2-7 bere, 
(3 beore, / bore, 4 beeyr, 4-5 beere, 5 barre, 
beer, 6 Sc. beir, 6-7 beare, 7 bare), 7— bear. 
[OE. édera=OHG. bero, pero, MAG. der, mod.G. 
bir, MDu. dere, Du. deer :—OTeut. *berou-. The 
ON, éjérn :—*bern-0z seems to be an extended 
form. Supposed by Fick to be cogn. with L. ferus 
wild, as if ‘¢He wild beast’ of northern nations. ] 

I. 1. A heavily-built, thick-furred plantigrade 
quadruped, of the genus Ursus ; belonging to the 
Carnivora, but having teeth partly adapted to a 
vegetable diet. 

The best-known species are the Brown Bear of Europe 
(U.. arctos), the White or Polar Bear (U. szaritimus), the 
Grizzly Bear (U. horribilis or ferox) and Black Bear (U. * 
Americanus) of North America, and the Syrian Bear 
(U. Syriacus), mentioned in the Bible; there are remains 
of fossil species, some larger than any now known. 

cxo00 ELFRic Ox O. 7. in Sweet Reader 66 Dauid .. se- 
wylde done wildan beran. cx1z00 Trin. Coll. Hoi. 211 
Icch man is efned to be deore pe he nimed after geres .. sum 
bere, sum leun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. liii. 
(1495) 813 Whan beeyrs ben syke they seke amptes and 
deuoure them. /é7d. exii. 85; The beer can wonderly stye 
vpon trees. ¢1420 Axnturs of Arth. x, Thus were the gre- 
hondes a-gast of the gryme bere. 1501 Douctas Pad. 
Hon. it. xxvii, Dauid I saw slay baith lyoun and beir. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V.u. i. 29, | would .. Plucke the yong suck- 
ing Cubs from the she hes 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
n. 24 Their attire is the skinnes of Beares. 1733 Pore 
Horace’ Sat. u. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s talent not to kick but 
hug. 1860Gosse Kom. Nat. Hist. 62’ The white bear seated 
on a solitary iceberg in the Polar Sea. 

b. in proverbial phrases, referring to the habits 
of bears, and to the obsolete sport of bear-baiting. 

Are you there with your bears?=* Are you there again, 
ur at it again?’ 1s explained by Joe Miller as the exclama- 
tion of a man who, not liking a sermon he had heard on 
¥lisha and the bears, went next Sunday to another church, 
only to find the same preacher and the same discourse. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 17 With as good 
will asa beare goth to the stake. /4zd. 54 As handsomly 
as a beare picketh muscles. 1589 Poppe w. Hatchet (1844) 
16 Swarmd..like beares toa honie pot. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
Hleanen 62 To put his finger into the Lions mouth, and 
.. take the Beare hy the tooth. 1602 Furpecke rst P?. 
Paralt. 28 A man should deuide honie with a Beare. 1736 

AILEY Ss. v-, You dare as well take a Bear by the Tooth, 
‘That is, You dare not attempt it. 1742 RicHarDson Pamela 
Ifl. 335 O ho, Nephew! are you thereabouts with your 
Bears? 1820 Scott Adéot xv, ‘Marry come up-—are you 
there with your Bears?’ muttered the Dragon, 1830 Mar- 
RYAT Adug’s Ozun xxvi, As savage as a bear with a sore 
head. 1831 Gen. ‘Tuiomrson /-rerc. (1842) I. 485 Not fit to 
carry garhage to a bear. 1858 Sat. ew. 7 Aug. 139 You 
must not sell the skin till you have shot the beur (cf II}, 
c. SE. 

© 1230 Aner. R. 202 Pe Bore (? bere, beore] of heui Slouhde 
haued peos hweolpes. c1g00 Afol. Loll. 58 Pe bere of 
clotonie romis a bout. .forto fille pe wombe. 1591 SPENSER 
Ruines Time €6 What nowe is of th’ Assyrian Lyonesse ? 
- What of the Persian Beares outragiousnesse ? 

2. fiz. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth person. 
To play the bear: to behave rudely and roughly. 
Also in obs. colloquial sense: see quot. 1832. 

1579 Tomson Calrun’s Serm. Tin. 472/t When we haue 
so turned all order vpsidowne..there is nothing but..play- 
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ing the beare amongst vs. 1751 Cuesrerr. Lett, III. cclxii. 
202 The French people of learning .. are not bears as most 
of ours are. 1832 Legends Lond. Il. 247 When I was the 
youthful Bear—as the disciple of a Private Tutor is called 
at Oxford. 1855 Macau.ay //ist. Eng. II. 51 This great 
soldier.. was no better than a Low Dutch bear. 

3. Asir. Name given to two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere known respectively as the 
‘Great Bear,’ and ‘ Lesser Bear.’ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxxv, Alwey boo 
sterres wyndeb and turnep rounde aboute pat lyne, pat is 
calde Axis, as a bere aboute be stake. And perfore bat 
cercle is clepid pe more bear. 1551 RecorvE Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 263 The moste northerly constellation is the lesser 
Beare .. Nigh vnto it is the greater Beare. 1632 MiLTon 
Penser. 85 Where I may oft outwatch the Bear. 1868 
Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 320 Between the Great Bear and 
Cassiopeia is the Little Bear. 

4. In New South Wales, the local name of the 
Phaseolarctos, a Marsupial animal allied to the 
Phalangers, called by the natives Aoa/a or ‘ Biter.’ 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 3:4 By the colonists usually termed 
the native Bear or Monkey. 

5. Sea-bear: popular name of a species of seal. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 202 Several species of Seal are 
known under the names of Sea-Lion, Sea-Bear, etc. 1883 
FLower in Glasgow Weekly Her. 14 July 8/1. 

6. A rough mat for wiping boots on; a block 
covered with shaggy matting, used for scrubbing 
the decks of vessels. 

1795 J. Aikin Wanchester 349 The making (by blindfolk) 
of.. white and tarred bears, foot-cloths, etc. 1805 D, Joun- 
ston Serm. for Blind 20 Rope-bears for cleaning the feet 
at_our doors. 

7. A machine for punching holes. 

1869 Sir E. Reep Siip Butld. xx. 446 The holes which 
come in the plate-edges are usually punched by a bear. 

b. Other technical uses: see quot. 

1864 Xeader No. 85. 203/3 A machine called the bear, 
which sheltered a number 4 archers, 1871 Trans. Anier. 
Ivst. Min. Engineers \, 112 Metallic iron, not finding heat 
enough in a lead furnace. .congeals in the hearth, and forms 
what smelters term ‘sows,’ ‘ bears,’ ‘ horses.’ 

II. 8. Stock Exchange. A speculator for a fall ; 
z.é. one who sells stock for delivery at a future 
date, in the expectation that meanwhile prices 
will fall, and he will be able to buy in at a lower 
tate what he has contracted to deliver at a higher. 
formerly, The stock se contracted to be delivered, 
in the phrase ‘to buy’ or ‘sell the bear;’ see b. 

{As applied to stock thus sold, dear appears early in 18th c., 
and was common at the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
The term ‘bearskin jobber,’ then applied to the dealer now 
called the ‘bear,’ makes it probahle that the original phrase 
was ‘sell the bearskin,’ and that it originated in the well- 
known proverb, ‘ To sell the bear’s skin before one has caught 
the bear.’ The associated Butt appears soinewhat later 
and was perhaps suggested by dcar.} 

a. 1719 Anat. Chauge Alley {in N. § Q. 1876 Ser. v. VI. 
118 Those who buy Exchange Alley Bargains are styled] 
buyers of Bear-skins. 1726 De For Hust. Devil (1822) 238 
Every secret cheat, every bear-skin jobber. 

+ 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 38 P3 Being at that General 
Mart of Stock-Jobbers called Jonathans .. he bought the 
bear of another officer. /é¢d. ?5, I fear the Word Bear is 
hardly to be understood among the polite People; but I take 
the meaning to be, That one who ensures a Real Value upon 
an Imaginary Thing, is said to sella Bear. 1714 C. JoHNSON 
Country Lasses 1.1, Instead of changing honest staple for 
Gold and Silver, you deal in Bears and Bulls. 1720 Pore 
Iuscr. Punch Bowl tn South-Sea Year (Globe ed.) 490 Come 
fill the South Sea goblet full; The gods shall of our stock 
take care: Europa pleased accepts the bull, And Jove with 
joy puts off the bear. 1721 Cipper Refusal Wks. 1754 I. 
41 (from end), And all this out of Change-Alley? Every 
Shilling, Sir, all out of Stocks, Tuts, Bulls, Rams, Bears, 
and Bubbles. 1731 Baitey, 70 sed/ a Bear [among Stock- 
Jobbers}, to sell what one hath not. 

Cc. 1744 Lond. Mag. 86 These noisy Devotees were false 
ones, and in Fact were only Bulls and Bears. 1762 Gent/. 
fag. 18 In contracts for time, he who contracts to sell is 
called the bear. 1865 Standard 23 Feb., The ‘ bear’ party 
at the Paris Bourse plucked up courage to-day. 1881 
Chicago Times 30 Apr., The bears made a strong fight 
against an advance. 


TIL. Comd. 9. General relations, chiefly attrib., 
as bear-dance, ~fighi, -hide, -kin, -nteat, -whelp. 


¢1230 Ancr, R. 202 Pes laste bore hweolp is grimmest of © 


alle. /ézd@. 296 Pe deouel] is beorekunnes. 1588 SHaks. 


Tit. A.1.i.96 But if you hunt these Beare-whelpes, then 
beware: The Dam will wake. 1825 Scotr Betvothed (1860) 
349 Stretch thyself on the bear-hide, and sleep. 1856 KANE 
Arct. Exp. 11. 311 Bear-meat, seal, walrus. 1859 Masson 
sUrlton I. iv. 113 Dancings, bear-fights, cock-fights, etc. 
10. Special combinations: + bear-ape, obsolete 
name of an American ape (see quot.); bear-bait 
= BEAR-BAITING ; bear-brat, contemptuous epi- 
thet = dear's cub ; bear(’s)-breech, popular name 
of the genus Acanthus, Brank-ursine ; bear-bue, 
variant of BUG-BEAR; fbear-claw ( = bear’s- 
breech); bear-dog. one used in hunting or bait- 
ing bears; bear’s-ear, popular name of the Av- 
RICULA (Sense 3); bear's-ear sanicle, herbalists’ 
name of Cortusa matthioli; + bear-fell, a bear- 
skin; bear-garden, a place originally set apart 
for the baiting of bears, and used for the exhibi- 
tion of other rough sports, fg. a scene of strife 
and tumult ; bear’s-garlic, popular name of /f/- 
lium Ursinumt or Ramsons; bear’s-grease, the 


fat of the bear, used esp. in medical and cosmetic | ja, dburren to raise, is not satisfactory.] 


BEAR. 


preparations ; bear-hound (=bear-dog); bear- 
leader, formerly a ludicrous name for a travel- 
ling tutor, cf. sense 2 above; bear’s-muck (see 
quot.); bear-play, rough tumultuous behaviour; 
bear-warden = BraR-warp; +bear-wolf, a vigor- 
ous term of opprobrium ; + bear-worm, obsolete 
name of a hairy caterpillar, or ‘ woolly-bear.’ 

Also BEAR-BAITING, -BERRY, -FOOT, -SKIN, -WARD. 

x607 TopseLt Four-/, Beasts 15 Of the *Bear-Ape Arc- 
topithecus. His belly hangeth very low, his head and face 
like unto a childs. c1sg0 in Chetham Misc. V, Maigames, 
rushbearings, “bearebaites, 1583 Sranyuurst Efitaphs 
159 Thee *bearbrat boucher thy corps with villenye man- 
gled. 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. xin. (1593) 315 A traile of 
flowres of *bearbrich. 1736 Baitey Househ. Dict.71 * Bears 
breech or Brank Ursine, is an herb of singular use in phy- 
sick, for..the gout and cramp. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & 
Epigr. (1867) 194 They put on blacke scrafs, and go like 
*beare buggis. 1589 Freminc Virg Ecdog. iii. 8 Compassed 
about the eares with tender *beare-claw [leaves]. 1673 
Lond. Gaz. No. 763/4 A Blew brinded *Bear Dog of about 
three quarters old. 1597 Gerarp /ferbad/ u1. cclxii. 640 There 
be diuers sorts of Mountaine Cowslips, or ~Beares eares. 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. (1682) 31 Sometimes single, as 
in *Beares-Ears. ¢c1350 Will. Palerne 2430 Wip hem bobe 
*bere felles pei bere in here armes. 1596 J. NorDEN Progr. 
Pietie (1847) 177 And go to the..*bear-gardens .. where 
they lose their time. .and offend the laws .. of her majesty. 
1687 SettLeE Ref. Dryden's Plays 33 Our *Beargarden 
Duellers. 1743 Westry in IVs. 1782 I. 439 One of them 
having been a prize-fighter at the *bear-garden. 13803 
BristEp Pedest. Tour II. 543 Squabbles and boxings.. 
rendering the place more like a *bear-garden than a hall of 
instruction. 1611 CoreGr., Ai/ d’ours, Ramsons..* Beares 
garlicke. 1863 Prior Plaut-1.17 *Bear’s-garlick, so called, 
says Tabernezmontanus, guia urst eo delectantur. c142z0 
Paliad, on Husb.1. 838 And evry tole in ~beres grees de- 
foule. 160x Hottanp Péixzy II. 103 Wild Rose leaues re- 
duced into a liniment with *Beares grease. 1843 THACKERAY 
Jrish Sk. Bk.\1863) 286 A tuft on the chin may be had ata 
small expense of *bear’s grease, by persons of a proper 
age. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. 111.1. 80 The Wolfhounds 
shall fall suppressed, the *Bearhounds, the Falconry. 1749 
H. Wavroce Lett. H. Mann 202 (1834) II. 283 She takes me 
for his *bear-leader, his travelling governor. 1846 CLARKE 
in Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. VII. ut. 517 The ‘dead peat,’ com- 
monly called *‘ bear’s muck.’ 1883 Pad/ M/ad/ G. 14 June, 
That the university would not degrade itself in the eyes 
of the visitors by *bear-play. 1884 Besant in Covtemp. 
Rev. Mar. 343 The *bear-warden’s fiddle. 1545 Brinklow 
Complaynt (1874) 89 Turne yourchauntries and your obbetes 
from the profite of these *berewolues whelpes. 1608 Tor- 
SELL Serpents 667 These Caterpillers..by reason of their 
roughnesse and ruggednesse, some call them *Bear-worms. 

Bear (bie1), 56.2 Forms: I-g bere, 6 beir, 
6-8 beare, beer, 7 bar, 8- bear. [OE. dere 
(masc.):—OTeut. *dariz- (neut.’, found in Gothic 
in the derivative darvzzezvs, adj. ‘made of barley.’ 
The thematic z of OTeut. was mistaken for the 
inflexional z of the nom. masc., and the noun be- 
came masc. in OE. and in ON. dar-r: cf. awe.] 

1. Barley: the original English name, in later 
times retained only in the north, and esp. in Scot- 
land; hence sfec. applied to the coarse variety 
(Hordeum hexastichon or tetrastichon}, with six 
(or four) rows of grain in its ear, till lately chiefly 
cultivated in the north ; also distinguished as Jear- 
barley and bigs. Aunocked bear, pounded barley. 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 9 Fife hlafas bero and tuoege 
fisces. cg75 Rushw, G. ibid., Fif hlafas of bere. c10co 
fEveric Gram. (Z.) 31 Ordenm, bere, a 1300Cursor JT, 13506 
Tua fisches and fiue laues o bere. 1340 Ayeud. 141 Pe 
asse of be melle. .ase blebeliche berb bere ase huete. c142z5 
Wyntoun Cro. vit. x. 521 A Boll of Bere for awcht or ten 
..sawld wes ben. c1570 Leg. BD. S. Andr. in Scot. Poems 
16th C. II. 324 To crave there debtis; For kaill, caudle, 
and knocked beir. 1570 Hotinsuep Scot. Chroz. (1806) I. 
8 Abundance of barleie which the Scots cal! beir. 1772 PEN- 
nant Tours Scotd. (1774) 245 Thatched with the Straw of 
bear pulled up by the roots. 1799 J. RoBERTSON Agric. Perth 
152 Bear-barley or big, which consists of four rows in the 
ear. 1820 Scott A/onast. 1 The feuars raised tolerable bear. 

2. attrib., as in bear-awns, -bannock, -bread, 
-corn, flour, -meal; bear-seed, the seed or sow- 
ing (obs.) of bear. See also BEAR-BINE ; and cf. 
Barn, Barton. 

cogo Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 Cleensed ber-ern ved bere- 
flor his. c1ss0 Description of Pedder Coffeis (Bann. 
MS.), And beir bonnokis with thame thay tak. 1587 Acts 
Fas. VI (1814) 447 (Jam.) Thairefter the Sessioun.. to ryse 
and vacance be for the beirseed during the moneth of Maij. 
1sor PercivaL. Sp. Dict., Espedta, beere corne Sfelta, 
zea. 1601 HoLtLtanp Péiny I. 559 The Beare corn or bearded 
Far. c1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 100 Where 
pinch’d with want the Bar bread thou shalt eate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 54/2 Bear-meal 7d. 

+ Bear, 53.3 Ods. [f. Bear v.1] 

1. = Bearine v/, sb. 2: behaviour. 

1400 Chester Pi. 106, | wotte by this boisters beare That 
tribute I muste paye. 

2. Pressure, thrust. : 

1674 N. Fairrax Buck & Sev. 72 The pent or bear of it 
beneath vvas nothing at all. /é/d. 122 The spring..may, 
by its bear or elasticity hitch it forwards .. creeper-like. 

Bear (bées, bies), 56.4 Ods. or déa/. Forms: 
4-6 bere, 5 bare, 5-7 bear\e, 6 beere, ber, 6 7 
beier, 7-8 bier, 4- beer. [ME. dere cognate w. 
LG. dire, adopted also in modG, as diéhre. Of ob- 
scure origin; Grimm’s derivation from OHG. dzer- 
A case 


BEAR. 
or covcring for a pillow. Usnally PILLOw-BERE, 
any 
1369 Craucer Lk. Duchesse 254 Many a pillow and every 
bere, Of cloth of Raines to slepe on soft. 1494 Ord. X. 
Lousch. 125 Evary pillow two bares of raynes For every 
pillow two beares. 1522 Bury IW elds (1850) 116, 1 beqwethe 
to Fraunces Wrethe..ij pelows w' the berys. 1641 Chron, 
Pret. Snatheuse in Frnt, Statist, Soc. (1858), 7 linen pillow 
bears, 8s. 1713 Lond. & Countey Brew. 1. (1742) 36 A Bag, 
like a Pillow-bear, 1850 Hoon Poems (1864) 269 Right 
beautiful the dewy meads appear.. What then,—if I prefer 
my pillow-beer ? 


+Bear, s/.5 Obs. rare ; also bere, bier. [Cogn. 
w. ON. ddéra wave, billow, perh. f. der7a to strike, 
dash.] A wave, a billow. 

1250 Lay. 1341 He hepte..seyles drawe to toppe leten 
lade pane wind passi ouer bieres (1205 uden}, /bicd. 28077 
Pe beares me hire bi-nome. /d¢. 28625 A..sort bot Wandri 


mid p[e] beres. 

Bear (bé1), v.1 str. Pa. t. bore (boe1). Pa. 
pple. borne (boein), born (bgin). Forms: /x/: 
I ber-an, (2 beor-en, bor-en), 2-5 ber-en, 
3-6 ber-e, (4 berne, bern), 4-5 ber, 5 beere, 
Sc. 5-6 beir(e, 5-7 beare, (5-8 bare, 6 baire, 
berie), 6-bear. /’a. ¢, 1-2 ber (f/. bron), 
2-5 ber, bar (f/. beren), 4-5 bere, 4-8 bare, (4 
beir, beere, baar); 5- bore (rave till c 1600), 6 
boore; Sc. 5 bur, 5-6 buir, 6-8 bure; (5 baryd, 
7 beared). /'2. pple. 1-4 boren, (4-5 borin(e, 5 
borun), 4-7 born (rare), 5-7 borne (zsua/) ; also 
2-4 iboren, 3-5 ibore, ybore, ibor, (5 ebore), 
3-8 bore, (4-5 bor, 6 arch. yborne, ybore), 8-9 
borne, born differentiated. [Common Teut., and 
Aryan: OEF., OS., OHG. der-an, ON. ber-a, Goth. 
bair-an:—OTent. stem ber- =L. fer-, Gr. pep-, Skr. 
bhar-. (The compound form, Goth. ga-lairan, 
OHG., ga-beran, OS. gt-beran, OF. zeberan, ME. 
IBERE, is in some of the langs. more usual than 
the simple verb: cf. MHG. gebern, mod.G. gebdren 
in sense IV). As the senses of carry a burden, 
and bring forth fruit or offspring, are both found 
in the word and its derivatives in the Aryan lan- 
guages generally, from the earliest period, it is not 
certain which is the primitive; possibly branch 
IV preceded Lin prehistoric times. In mod.Eng. 
the originally short vowel of the prescnt has been 
lengthened by position (orig. ber, xozw bees). The 

a.t., in Gothic dar, pl. dérun, was regularly in 
OL. ber, betron (Anglian déron) ; early ME. dar, 
deren, afterwards by levelling of sing. and pl., in 
south der, deren, beeren, in north dar(e, bare, bare, 
which became the literary form. The later dore, 
assimilated in vowel to the pa. pple., appears in 
w. midl, texts, about 1400 ; it was not general till 
after 1600; the Shaks. folio of 1623 has dore and 
bare, but the Bible of 1611 only dare. The cor- 
responding Sc. dure, duir (pointing to earlier 2) is 
found in 13th c. Asto the two forms of the pa. 
pple., dorie, born, see 44 below. The ME. tboren 
may also be referred to the derivative IBERE (see 
above), which cannot be separated in sense from 
the simple verb.] 

alain senses, I. to carry; II. to sustain; III. to 
thrust, press; IV. to bring forth. 

I. To carry; with its transferred and fig. senses. 

l. ¢rans. To support the weight of (anything) 
whilst moving it from one place to another; to 
carry. Now usually restricted in prose to the carry- 
ing of something weighty or which requires an effort. 

a 1000 Beowulf 96 [Hie hina] leton holm beran, zeafon on 
garsecg. 1154 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Wua sna 
bare his byrthen. ¢1z00 Trin. Coll. [lom. 89 Hie .. beren 
on here honde blostme. c¢12z50 Gen. & Ex. 209 God bar 
him in-to paradis. ¢1380 Wyciir De Ps. Freris xxii, Wks. 
(1880) 307 Boren aboute wip windis. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. GC. 
IV, 943 On his bak he bar..Anchises. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. 
xvi. 172 Men... beeren his body in to Mesopatayme .. and 
aftre he was broughte thidre agen. c1q450 BA. Curtasye 1. 
114 With mete ne bere py knyfe to mowthe. 1483 Cadh. 
Angel. 28 Yo bere, daiulure, portare. 1588 Suaks, L. L. L. 
iv. 11. 17 She hath one a’ my sonnets already, the Clowne 
bore it, the foole sent it. @ 1625 Fietcuer £ld, Brother 1. 
ii, Court-admirers..ever echo him that bears the bag. 1704 
Swirt Satt, Bs. (1711) 256 The other half was born by the 
frighted Steed thro the Field. 1740 Jouxson Drake Wks. 
1787 IV. 453 Over his head was born a rich canopy. 1816 
J. Witson City of Plague 1. ii. 138 The wretch who bore 


them in her womb. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe viii, He was borne 
senseless from the lists. 
b. abso/. To carry burdens. 

1593 Suaxs. Nich. //,v. v. 90 Forgiuenesse, horse: why 
do I raile on thee, Since thou. .Was't borne to beare? 1611 
Biste Gen. xlix. 15 He.. bowed his shoulder to beare. 

e. To lift, raise, or keep up (a thing) while 
moving it. Obs. or arc/). 

1578 Banister //ist, Van iv. 62 These two muscles baire 
the hand vpward. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) Cog 
When he draws back his Saw, the Work-man bears it lightly 
off the un-sawn Stuff. /ééd. 170 To bear their Work off the 
Cheeks of the Lathe. 

d. Backgammon: To remove a piece at the end 
ofa game. Also adso/. 

1562 J. Heywoop /rov. & Epigr. (1867) 109, I will no 
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more play at tables with thee: When wee come to bear- 
a , thou begylest mee, In bearyng of thy men.  /6éd/. t10 

che other caste thou bearest aman to many. 1748 Hoyt 
Backgantunou in Penny Cyct. WN. 240/2 Vf you bear an 
number of men, before you entered a mim taken up .. such 
men, so borne, must be entered again in your adversary‘s 
tables. 

te. To take as a companion, take along with 
ohne ; to carry as a consequence. Obs. 

1596 Srenser /. QO. 1. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una 
lorne. .And false Duessa in her sted had borne. 1607 Suaks. 
Timon 1. 1.131 His honesty rewards him in it selfe, It must 
not beare my Daughter. 

f. 70 bear across: to support (things) going across. 

1860 TynpatL Géec. 1. $11.75 Finding a bridge which 
bore us across the crevasse. 

2. fig. Said in reference to things immaterial, or 
to ideal carrying. 

cxrz00 Trin. Coll. Lfom. 47 We azen to beren ure louerd 
ihesu crist on heorte. ¢ 1230 Aucr. R. 424 Nouder of pe 
wunimen ne beren ., none idele talen. a1300 Cursor AJ. 
2zo1 Kul fer about men bar his name. ¢1500 Alerch, § Son 
in Halliw. Nagz ?. 23 There was not oon inan in all thys 
londe that bare a bettyr brede. 1552 I1u1Lo&T, Beare tale or 
tidynges. 1577 Howssnrp Chron. II]. 831/2 This pope 
Leo. .bare but seauen and thirtie yecres of age. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xvi. 162 To the Queen vith speed dispatchful bear 
Our safe return. 1768 Brackstone Coens. 11. 242 The an- 
cestor, during his life, beareth in himself all his heirs. 1805 
Soutuey Madoc tn Azt. ii. Wks. V. 213 [Ile] seem’d to bear 
at heart Something that rankled there. 1879 MacLear 
Celts v. 79 Another..incident, which bears internal evi- 
dence of high antiquity. 

b. Yo bear in mind: to carry or keep in re- 
membrance. 

1538 Bate God's Proutyses 1. in Dodséey (1780) 1. 12 To 
beare in mynde.. The brute of thy name. 1539 ‘'AvERNEK 
Erasm. Prov, 20 Worthy..to be continually borne in 
mynde. 1852 M¢Cuttocn aration u. iv. 199 It should .. 
be borne in mind that this is not a mere agricultural ques- 
tion. 1855 Macautay ///s¢. Eng. 1V. 313 He promised to 
bear the subject in mind, 1870 Bryant /éad I. 1v. 106 
Bear what | say in mind. 

c. To bear witness, record, testimony : to testify. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6478 Ne ber pou witnes nan bot lele. 
1340 Hampote #'r. Conse. 585 Als pe buk says and bers 
witnes. 1526 TINDALE John viii. 14 Though I beare recorde 
(Wycwir witnessyng, X/cz. testimonie] of my selfe, yet my 
recorde is true, 1611 Bisre £.x. xx. 16 Thou shalt not 
beare false witnes against thy neighbour, 1671 Mut.tos 
Samsotu 1749 [He] to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously. 1848 Macauiay //ist. Eng. 1. 
508 Titles. .against which he had often borne his testimony. 

3. With extension, and in phrases ; both in lit. 
and fig. sense. 

a. Extended by various advbs., as about, away, 
off, out, etc. Sometimes with specialized sense, as 
To bear away: to carry away as winner; tto carry 
away in the mind (a thing learned) ods. 7o be 
borne away: i.e. in opinion by feeling, impulse, 
etc. t Zo bear forth: to carry ont, conduct (a 
matter); to develop. Zo dear off: to carry off as 
winner. 70 dear out: ‘To pretend, give out (ods.); 
to extol (0és.); to support, back up, corroborate, 
confirm; to be responsible for (ots.). + Zo bear 
over : to transfer; to carry over, hold over toa later 
date, 7o dear up: to carry, holding up (a train, ctc.) 

1823 Lams Léa Ser. 11. xiii. (1865) 396 To bear* about the 
piteous spectacle of his own self-ruins. 1842 H. E. Maxninc 
Seri, (1848) 1. 317 The dying body we now bear* about. 
¢1450 Rod. [lood (Ritson) 1. 1. 1132 And he that shoteth 
alder best The game shall bere* away. 1530 Pasar. 449/1, 
I beare™ awaye as a well wytted chylde dothe his lesson, Ye 
apprens. 1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie 5 Easier to beare* 
away and be retained in memorie. 1711 Sfect. No. 543 ?6 
Such tragedies as ended unhappily bore* away the prizes. 
1802 Mar. Encewortn Afera/ Tf. (1816) I. xiv. 114 Borne 
away by their prejudices. c1q60 Bs. Quintessence 11 
It berith* forp pat blood anoon aftir into fleisch. 1631 
Weever Auc, Fun. Mon. 212 This Duke had borne* forth 
his youth with better respect then Prince Henry his brother 
had done. 1813 Scott Rokeby 11. xxvi, We are enow to 
storm the hold, Bear* off the plunder and the dame. 1485 
Caxton Paris & V. 10 Somme were that bare* out the 
beaulte of the syster of the Kyng. 1530 PacsGr. 450/2 This 
felowe beareth” it out, as he werea great gentlyman. 1551 
Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop, 128 He helpeth and beareth” out 
simple wittes. 1618 Botton Féorns (1636) 153 Thou didst 
defend thy selfe. against that people which had all the earth 
to backe, and bearethem *out. 1629 Gaucr /’ract. The. 334 
Yet he beares* out, As he'd preuent, or pittie the disaster. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. (1816) 1. xix. 166 You think, 
Isuppose, that your friends. .will bear you” out, 1867 Free- 
MAN Norm. Cong. 1. vi. 441 A splendid panegyric which is 
fully borne* out by his recorded acts. 1382 Wycuir /eclus. 
x. 8 Rewme fro foic in to folc is born* ouer. — Prov, xxix. 
11 A wis man berth” ouer, and kepith vnto afterward. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (1869) 40 They ware bore” vppe an hy by 
the grete vyolente flamy's offier. 1503 Hawes L.vamp. Vert. 
xiii. 255 Dame grace. .bare*™ vp her trayn. 

b. Zo bear the bell, coals, the cross, a fagot, the 
flower, the gree, the palm, the prize, a part, the 
stroke, the word: sec BELL, CoaLs, etc. t 70 bear 
low sail: to demean oneself humbly. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 12353 Pa oper leonis.. wip paire heued 
pai bare logh saile. 1593 Suaks. 3 /Zen. V'/, vi. 52. I had 
rather chop this Hand eis a blow... Then beare so low a 
sayle, to strike tothee. 1602 Carew Cornwa// 135 b, Our 
Foy gallants, unable to beare a low sayte, in their fresh 
gale of fortune. f 

te. Zo bear the face, the heart: to direct, turn, 
incline it. Ods. 
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¢1300 Beket 224 ‘Vhe King also..bar his hurte mest: to do 
ther Seint Thomas, ¢1325 £. 4. Addit. [’. A.67 Vowarde 
a foreste I bere pe face. 

d. 70 bear (any one) company ( fellowship olrs.., 
ahand: to bring, give, lend it. + 70 bear one a 
blow : to give or ‘fetch’ him a blow. Oés. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 12568 And quen he suld to metschip ga 

. Alle pai felauschip him bare. 1523 Lp. Rerners /voéss. 
I. cxi. 133 We desyre you to bere vs some company of 
arincs, 159% Suaks. Zio Gent. 1. ili. 34, I doe desire 
thee.. To beare me company, and goe with me. 1647 W. 
Browne Polerander 1.116 Bajazet..bore him a blow that, 
in all likelyhood, should have bereft his life. 1749 Firtv- 
inc Yount ae Vi. Vii. (1840) 90 You lave promised to bear 
me company. 1769 Fatconnr Dict, Marine 1789), Lear- 
a-hand, a phrase of the same iinport with make haste .. 
quick. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. vi. 307 Get hint to bear a 
hand. 1865 Carty.e Sredh. Gt. VL. vit. v. 290 ‘This pleasant 
strenmlet..has borne us company for some time. 

te. 70 bear (an,a, on in hand =F. mamtenir, 
med.L. maniitencre]: to maintain (a statement ; 
maintain or assert to or against (a person); to 
charge, accuse (ods. ¢ 1540) ; to profess, pretend ; 
to assure, to lead onc) to believe ; to delude, abuse 
with false pretences. + 70 dcar in hand: to carry 
on, manage. 

¢ 1300 Beket gog We wolleth the bere an hond: that thu 
ert his traitour. ¢1340 Cursor AM. 15922 (Trin.) Je bere 
me wrong on honde, ¢1386 Cuaucrer JA/an of L. T. 522 
This false knight .. Bereth hir an hand that sche hath 
don this thing. 1461 Paston Lett. 396 11.20 The parson of 
Snoryng .. beryth hym a hand. ¢1470 Hunxry MWadlace 1. 
37 As Con's Cornykle bers on hand. 1§13 Doucias “ners 
vi. xv. 103 The batellis and the weir, Quhilk eftir this he 
had to beir on hand. 1526 Skecton Magny/. 357 They bare 
me in hande. that I was a spye. 1828 More //eresyes 1. 
Wks. 109/1 To dowte whither Luther hiinselfe .. wrote in 
dede so euyll as he is borne in hande. 1547 //ovmélies 1. 
Fear of Death w. (1839) 103 The love which we bear in 
hand to bear to him. 1597 Danie Cru. Wars vi. xxxiti, 
Devotion.. Bears men a Hand on their Credulity. 1599 
Suaks, Winch Ado iv. i. 305 What, beare her in hand vntill 
they come to take hands. 1611 — Cyutd. v. v. 43 Your 
daughter, whom she bore in hand to louc. 1625 UssHer 
Ausw., Fesutt 4 Not so easie to be discerned, as fooles bee 
borne in hand they are. a1716 Sout (1717) V1.25 1f Popery 
and Fanaticism are so irreconcilable, as our True Protes- 
tants would bear us in hand that they are. 

+f. Zo bear it: to carry offasa prize, to ‘carry’ 
by assault, carry the day. Oés. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. iii. 23 So may he with more facile 
question beare it? 1612 Bacon “ss. (Arb.) 216 Some thinke 
to beare it, by..being peremptorye. a16z5 FLetcHer Jad 
Lover 11.1.7 “Tis worth doing..but what doing beares it? 

4. refl. To bear oneself: to carry, conduct, or 
deport oneself; behave, acquit oneself. Sometimes 
like behave oneself) = to conduct oneself properly. 

¢1230 Aucr. KR. 4 Hu me schal beren him widuten. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 98 Pe gode quene gaf him in con- 
seile, Vo luf his folk bituene .. Bere him tille his barons. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 798 Which of yow that bereth him 
best of alle. ©1485 Digdy Alyst, (1882) II. 524 Who-so in 
pride beryth hym to hye, with myscheff shalbe mekyd. 
1530 Patscr. 450/1,1 beare myselfe well. 1593 Hooker Eccé, 
Pol. u. vii. § 10 Wks. 1841 1. 268 Who bear themselves bold 
upon huinan authority. %¢ 1600 World § Chidd in Haal. 
Dodst. 1. 248 Bear thee prest in every game. 1658 Ussurr 
Aun, vi, 163 Clearchus .. bearing himself for a Tyrant of 
Byzantium. 1754 Suertock Disc. (1759) 1.ix.257 A Man may 
bear hintself so well in Disguise, as not to be discovered. 
1848 Macaucay ffist. Eng. 1. 618 The latest generations 
would know how .. he had borne himself. 

5. To have as a member or part of the body. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Eiij, And beerith talow and gris. 
16r1 Suaks. Ihint, 7.1. ii. 309 Servants. .that bare eyes To 
see alike mine Honor, as their Profits. 1808 Scott Jari. 
vi. xvi, Eustace, thou bear’st a brain. 1817 Byron .Wanfred 
n. iv.9z Bear what thou borest, The heart and the form. 

6. ‘To carry about with or upon onc, as material 
equipment or ornament. 

a. To carry about with one, or wear, ensigns of 
office, weapons of offence or defence. Zo dcar 
arms against: to be engaged in hostilities with. 

a 1000 Beown lf 432 Seczas b&ron..beorhte fratwa. 2117 
Lamb, Hout, 69 Crist. .3eue us wepne for to beren. ¢ 1400 
Macspev. vi. 64 Thei beren but o Scheld and o Spere. 
21568 G. Ferrers in Arb, Garner IV. 179 Apt to bear arms. 
1609 Skent. Ney. Vaz. 60 He bure armes, and made weir 
against the King. 1769 Rosrrtson Chas, V, IL. x1. 316 
An ample..pardon to all who had born arms against him. 
1862 STANLEY Few. Ch. (1877) |. v. 94 The staff like that 
still borne by Arab chiefs. 

+b. To have upon the body (clothes, omaments); 
to wear. 70 bear the breech: to ‘wear the breeches.” 

¢ 893 K. ZELFRED O7os, ww. x. § 12 [He] bar hat on his 
heafde. ¢ 1230 Aucr. X. 382 Ich wot swulne pet bered bode 
togedere heui brunie and here. « 1300 Cursvr 34,9071 ‘ Vas 
of‘..‘mi kinges croun pat ina langer agh to bere.’ ¢ 1400 
Rom, Rose 6240 Many .. that comyn clothe ay beeren, Vit 
seyntes nevercthelesse they weren. ¢1500 JWayd Emlyn 
in Ane. Poet. Tr. +1842) 20 All women be suche Thoughe 
the man bere the hreche, They wyll be euer checkemate. 
1574 Hettowes Guenara's /p. (1577) 87 The good or the 
euil of monasteries Jyeth not in y~ babite, but in the men 
that beare it. ; : 

¢e. To display on a heraldic shield ; to be entitled 


to wear or Use as coat armour. 

1450 Syr Egdam. 1186 He bare of Aser,a schyp of golde. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. \j, Beyng in worthenes aarmes 
for to bere. 1 Yuvan of mnadz. 42 Vhe erle of Kent 
beareth a wiuer for his Creste and supporters. 1727 Brav- 
Ley Fam, Dict. s.v. Bear, We that has a Coat of Arms, is 
said to Gear it in the several Charges or Ordinaries that 
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are in his Escutcheon. 1825 Scotr 7adism. (1832) 225 The 
shield..bore..a serrated and rocky mountain. 

7. To carry about with one, to have attached to, 
or impressed upon one, to own, have: a. a feature, 


external character, look. (=to ee 

a1300 Cxrsor M. 18823 Bot of his liknes pat he bare. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 339 No life.. Which berth visage of 
mannes kinde. c1sso //eckscorner in Hazl, Dods?. I. 171 
Outward he beareth a fair face. 1600 Hakcuyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 470 Many Mountaines that beare shewes of Mettals. 
171I STEELE Sfect. No.4 ?8 Falshood..shall hereafter bear 
a blacker Aspect. 1795 SoutHEY Yoan of A rc iv. 28 So firm 
a front They bear in battle. 1848 Macautay //zst, Eng. 
II. 142 Old Cavaliers .. who bore the marks of honourable 
wounds, . 

b. a name, title, etc. 
¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 12. 23 After which planete the 
day berith his name. 1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. xv. 203 For 
bishopes blessed * thei berep meny names. 1581 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 341 The Epistle which beareth the title to the 
Hebrues. 1850 Prescott We-rico I. 63 Four beautiful girls, 
bearing the nantes of the principal goddesses. 

¢. a reputation, praise, blame, price, value, etc. 
¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.)73 The fyfte mayster..That of wis- 
dom bare grete loos. 1588 Munpay in Farr’s S. P. (1845) I. 
230 The sweetest face .. And highest head... Beare no more 
reckoning then the poorest slaue. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 
4658/2 The Blank Tickets bear seven per Cent. Interest. 
1816 Kirpy & Sp. Avfomzol. (1828) I. 331 It..is exported to 
India, where it bears a high price. 1845 Hoop Recipe 
Civiliz. Wks. (1871) 298 That which bears the praise of na- 
tions. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1.ii.17 Natural meadow 
bore a high rental. 

8. To wield (power, sway, etc.); to hold (an 
office). Cf. office-bearer. 

c 1300 Beket 2409, [He] scholde have Ibore the heritage. 
1503-4 Act ig Hen, VII, xxvii. § 11 No merchaunt..[shall] 
bere eny voyce ne have eny sayngs in eny Courte. 1534 
Wuittinton 7vllyes Offices 11. (1540) 99 In that yere that I 
bare roume. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Chron. xxvii. 6 Sonnes.. 
which bare rule in the house of their fathers. 1552 Latimer 
Serm. 11. 138 They bear the swing, all things goeth after 
their minds. 1570 AscHam Scholem. (1863) 37 To beare 
some office in the common wealth. 1650 R. StapyLTon 
Strada's Low C. Warres . 29 That they should bear all 
the sway. 1690 /diom. Anglo-Lat, 42 That Office did I 
bear. 1855 Macaucay H7zst. Eng. 111. 671 Those great 
Celtic houses, which .. bore rule in Ulster. 

9. fg. To entertain, harbour, cherish (a feeling). 

c12zs0 Gen. & Ex. 1044 Salt du no3t de rizt-wise weren, 
Or for hem de todere med beren? a1300 Cursor M. 1069 
Vntil his brober nith [v.7. ire] he bare. /¢d. 12096 Ye ber 
him right nan au [z.r. awe]. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F iv b, Obeysshe and bere hym honour. 1s12 Act 4 Hen. 

VIII, xix. Pream., The true faythe that hys Highnesse 
berythe unto Almyghty Gode. 1538 Starkey England iii. 
(1871) 82 One beryth malyce agayn another. 1570 T. Wit- 
son Demosthenes 23 Now that the Thebanes beare us the 
stomache, that you see they doe. 1598 SHaks. Merry IV. 
iv. vi. 9 The deare loue I beare to faire Anne Page. 1598 
GreneweyY Tacitus’ Ann. ww. ix. (1622) 103 She beareth the 
minde to passe the rest of her life with a Gentleman of Rome. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver in. ii. 189 The contempt they bear for 
practical geometry. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 356 
He bore her no malice. 7 

10. To hold, maintain, possess, or have (a pro- 
perty or attribute, a relation to something else). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2682 Circumcising Bers in it-self gret 
for-biseyng. 1690 Locke //um, Und. u. xxix. (1695) 204 
Nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite. 1841 
Macautay W. Hastings, Ess. (1851) 1. 16 His mind bears 
a singular analogy to his body. 1857 Buckte C7zédis. I. ix. 
576 The relation the nobles bore to the throne. 1863 Faw- 
cetr Pol. Econ. it. v. 194 The ratio which population bears 
to capital. . : 

II. To sustain, support, uphold. 

* To sustain weight or pressure, to endure. 

il. trans. To sustain, support (a weight or strain). 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 ie bzron byrdéena, on pises 
dzges hetan. ¢1375 Wycir Sel. Wks. I. 66 Pei shal bere. . 
the wizte of be olde lawe. 1399 Rich. Redeless 1, 41 The 
braunchis aboue boren grett charge. c1ss0 Scot, Poems 

162% C. (1810) II. 160 Our seiknes on thy back thou bure. 
@ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 3 Atlas-like 
it seem’d the heaven they beared. 1793 SMEATON Zdystone 
.§ 246 Proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to bear. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. u. ii. 79 When 
the ice would bear them. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps. ii. 
(1855) 34 For the shafts do indeed bear as much as they are 
ever imagined to bear. 

b. absol. or cntr.; spec. in Building. To stand a 
strain without intermediate support. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 157 Timber is said to 
Bear at its whole length, when neither a Brick-wall, or 
Posts, etc, stand between the ends of it. /déd, 136 Joysts 
are seldom made to Dear at above ten Foot in length. 

12. fg. (of an immaterial burden, charge, cost, 
responsibility, etc.) Formerly also dear out. 

1297 R. Giouc. 379 To here beruore a certeyn rente by pe 
3ere. a1300 Cursor M. 5667 Him pat bare pe wite. 1439 
LE. EF. Wells (1882) 125 Certayne annuities borne oute of hem 
[manors]. 1529 More in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 There shall 
no poore neitghbour.. bere no losse. 1598 W. Puittiips 
Linschoten’s Voy. in Arb. Garner III. 403 Vhe Farmers 
bearing the adventure of the sea. 1606 G. W[oopcockr} 
Justine 24a, Darius .. promised to beare out the whole 
charges of those Warres. 1611 Biste Ger. xiii. 6 The 
land was not able to beare them, that they might dwell 
together. 1769 STERNE Serm. Yorick v. (1773) 63 It had 
been .. better for the nation to have bore the expence. 
1848 MacauLay /fist. Eng. 11. 263 Lewis would bear the 
charge of supporting two thousand of them [troops]. 

b. + Zo bear the person of: to sustain the char- 
acter of, to personate (ods.). To bear a part: to 


sustain a part, take part, share #7. 
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160s VersteGan Dec. Intell. x. (1634) 320 A vice-roy: 
that 1s, he that in the Kings absence supplieth his place 
and beareth his person. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xvi. 80 
He that acteth another, is said to beare his Person. /é¢d. 
111, xlii. 267 Here wee have the Person of God born now the 
third time. 

18. ¢rans. To sustain successfully ; fg. to stand 
(a strain, test, examination) ; to allow or admit of. 

1523 Firzuers. //xs6, (1882) 60, Lx. mares. .able to beare 
the horse. 1605 SHaks. Lear v. iii. 26 Thy great imploy- 
ment Will not beare question. 1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram. vii. 33 The ship will beare much, that is, carry much 
Ordnance or goods, or beare much saile. 1697 DrypEeN 
Virg. Ded., No Modern: Latin can bear criticism. 1762 
Fatconer SAipwr. uu, 245 The ship no longer can her top- 
sails bear. 1793 SMEaTon Edystone L. § 137 The cable 
.. would scarcely have borne to have been heaved up. 1838 
Macautay in Trevelyan Life & Let?. (1876) II. vii. 11 The 
style will not bear examination. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
i. §15. 25 It is not less the boast of some styles that they 
can_bear ornament. 

+14. ctr. (for ref.) To hold good; to hold, 
stand, ‘do.’ (Cf. also drzxg to bear in 33.) Obs. 

1710 STEELE Zatler No. 199 5 If the Matter bears, I 
shall not be unjust to his Merit. 1737 WaTeRLAND Eucharist 
112 The Argument will not bear in the View before men- 
tioned. 1742 Ricnarpson Pameda II]. 227 We are going 
into Personals again, Gentlemen .. And that wont bear, 

15. To sustain (anything painful or trying); to 
suffer, endure, pass through: a. without any re- 


ference to the manner of bearing. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer £.G. W. 1272 And beryn..for hire sake 
Not I not what. c14s0 Henryson Jor. Fab. 71 Three 
battes hee bure, or hee his feet might find. c¢1470 Henry 
Wallace . 210 In fureous payne, yat ye bur. c1g80 
Amadis of Gaule 273 This great sorow that I beare and 
suffer. 1718 Pore //tad 1. 270 The wrongs I bear from 
Atreus son. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague u, ii. 118 A 
melancholy pleasant to be borne. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, 1.1. 281 That we can bear such things and yet not die. 

b. To suffer without succumbing, to sustain with- 
out giving way, to endure. Formerly with away, 
out (cf. hold out, stand out). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 15617 Him..pat baret for yow bare. 
1526 TinDALE Yokn xvi. 12, I have yet many thynges to 
saye vnto you; but ye cannot beare them awaye now. 
1547 BaLpwin Mor. PAilos. v1. iii, Patiently beare the time. 
1574 tr. AMarlorat’s Apocalips 17 Blessed is the man that 
beareth out temptation. 1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 437 
The Horses can abide no cold, but the Asses and Mules 
bear out. 1611 Biste Gex. iv. 13 My punishment is greater 
then I can beare. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 111. 542 He 
who bears in Thrace the bitter Cold. 1755 SMoLLETY Ovix. 
(1803) I}. 143 With an intrepid heart .. he bears the brunt 
of their whole artillery. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery xiv. 215 
Make it as hot as you can bear your finger in it. 1864 Dadly 
Tel. 16 May, We can only recommend Alphonse and Theo- 
phile .. to grin and bear it; the expression, perchance, 
savours a little of slang. 

ce. To endure without opposition or resistance, 
to tolerate (a thing); also with zxzf. or sadbord. cl. 

cgoo Laws of Alfred i. (Bosw.) Ic nelle beran eowre syme- 
leaste. @1300 Cxrsor AZ, 12991 Nalanger Maiinu pi wicked 
wordes ber, 1523 Lp. Berners Fro?ss. 1. xxvi. 37 The kyng 
myght no longer bear by his honour the iniuryes and 
wronges. 1659 in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 49, 1 say not 
but the army will bear, that you sit to levy money. 1704 
Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 230 My Lords, this Railer is not to be 
born. 1855 Macaucay //fest. Eng. 111. 26 The public would 
not have borne to see any Papist among the servants of 
their Majesties. 

d. To reconcile oneself to, put up with, tolerate, 
away with. (Always negatively, interrogatively, or 
hypothetically: often with infinitive.) Cf. ABEAR. 

1710 Tatler No. 219 ® 4 There is no reasonable Man can 
bear him halfan Hour. 1802 Mar. Epcewortx Joral 7. 
(1816) I. xii. 100 [He] could not bear to think of distressing 
her. 1813 Miss Austen Pride §& Prej. xv. 62 The man 
whom she could not bear to speak of. 1865 Dickens Mut. 
fy, i. 2 “What hurt can it do you?’ ‘None, none. But I 
cannot bear it.’ dod, I cannot bear antimacassars ! 


+16. Zo bear hard, heavy or heavily (L. xgre 


| ferre): to endure with a grudge, take (a thing) ill 


or amiss, have ill will to, have a resentment 
against ; so fo bear upon the spleen. Obs. 

¢ 1400 A fol. Loll, Introd. 10 Many beren heuy that freris 
ben clepid pseudo or ypocritis. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. u. 
i. 215 Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard. 1602 Life 
T. Cromwell w. ii, 112 You bear me hard about the abbey 
lands. 1629 tr. Herodian (1635) 38 Divers, that bore Per- 
ennius upon the spleene, for his intolerable haughty and dis- 
dainefull carriage. a 1674 CLARENDON /Y?st. Keb. 1.1. 32 The 
Ill Success was heavily born, and imputed to ill Conduct. 

17. intr. 70 bear with: to put up with, be pa- 
ticnt with, make allowance for. (With indirect 
passive fo be borne with.) 

a 1553 Upatt Royster D. ww. vii. (Arb.) 74 The heart of a 
man Should more honour winne by bearyng with a woman. 
@ 1586 Answ. Cartwright 72 Ignorance .. is to bee borne 
with. 1601 SHaks. Fed. C. 11.11. 110 Beare with me, my 
heart is in the coffin there with Casar. 1712 Pore Sfect. 
No. 408 #7 Little Irregularities are sometimes to be bore 
with. 1795 SouTHEY Yoau of Arc u. 223 He would bid us 
Bear with our miseries manfully. 1872 Freeman Norn. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 113 A foreign King had to be borne with. 

** To support, keep up, maintain. Usually with 
1p. 

18. trans, To hold (2) from falling or sinking, 
to support, keep 7. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 537 Hijs fete him bers up fra fall. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R.v. liv. (1.495) 170 The fote.. beryth 
vp ail the body. 1439 /. /&. Wilds (1882) 117, Ij Greffons 
to bere hit vppe. 1621 Bipte Fudges xvi. 29 The two middle 
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pillars..on which it was borne vp, 1684 R. Water Nat. 
Exper, 50 The Water.. may fill about half the Ball, that 
the Fishes may move, and bear themselves thereon. 

b. spec. To hold up a horse’s head with a ‘ bear- 
ing rein.’ Zo bear a rein upon: to hold in check 
by this means. Also fig. 

1603 S. Damier Defence Rhime (1717) 29 The best Rein, 
the strongest Hand to make men keep their Way, is, that 
which their Enemy bears upon them. 1607 TopseLt Four. 
J. Beasts 284 Let him [a horse with a crick in the neck] be 
ridden.. by such a one as will bear his head, and make him 
to bring it in, 1610 Heatey St. Ang. City of God 903 The 
hand of God bearing a raine upon our condemned soules. 

+19. trans. To uphold (any one in a course of 
action). reff. and zzfr. To exalt or lift up one- 


self zfon, to plume oneself, presume. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Afol, Loll, 64 Maynteynd, & born vpin iuel. 1535 
SuaxtTon in Strype £ec?, Alem. 1.1. App.Ixi. 150 If yee.. 
bear the Abbot in his evil dealing that he may escape.. 
see yee thereto. 1565 Jewet Def Afol. (1611) 227 The 
truth will be able euermore to beare it selfe. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist. Turkes (1621) 894 The Spaniards bearing themselves 
upon their wealth, were too proud. 1635 NAUNTON Frag. 
Reg. (1870) 17 The Gentleman bearing high on my Lords 
favor. 1697 Potter Axntig. Greece mi. vii. (1715) 67 Fami- 
lies .. bearing themselves much higher on their Original. 

O. To sustain, keep up, or keep going (the 
burden or bass of a song). arch. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 673 This sompnour bar to him a stiff 
burdoun. 1611 Cotcr., Fafre le contre .. to beare a burden, 
or sing the plain song wheron another descants, a 1656 
Br. Hatt Soliloguies 68 Who hath heard .. the bittern 
bearing her base in the coldest months? 1813 Scotr Xokeby 
v. vii, A manly voice... Bare burthen to the music well. | 

1. Zo bear up: a. (trans.) to uphold (a prin- 
ciple) ; to keep up the spirits of (a person). 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 20 Persons to assist my accuser, 
and beare vp his cause. 1658 (25 Jan.) CrRomMWELL SJ. 
(Carl.), To bear up our honour at sea. 1852 Harnmers 5: 
Ploughshares iv. 27 What hope have you to bear you up? 


+h. ref. To exalt oneself; cf. 19. Ods. 

a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 188 Thou ouercomest them that 
bere vp themselfe. 

c. zutr. (for ref.) To keep up one’s courage or 
spirits ; to maintain one’s ground (aga/nst diffi- 
culties) ; not to succumb. 

1656 More Axted, Ath. 1. ix. (1712) 26 Bearing up as well 
as they can. 1668 CuiLtp Dise. Trade (1698) 219 The Portu- 
guese, except they alter their politicks. .can never bear up 
with us, much less prejudice our Plantations, 1711 Appison 
‘Sect. No. 256 ?8 To bear up under Scandal and Defama- 
tion. 1796 Burke Reegic. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 291 Bearing 
up against those vicissitudes of fortune. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. iii. 15 ‘ Bear up, now, and good bye; for 
I’m going.’ 

*** 70 hold up, hold, have upon it. 

22. To uphold, hold up, hold on top or aloft. 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 369 Pe nayles three, bat paynede crist 
wan he was born on pe rode Tree. 1398 Trevisa Barth De 
P. R.X1.i. (1495) 381 Ayre .. beryth the fyre and is boren of 
the water. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tome’s C. xxvii. 252 Eva's 
little table.. bore on it her favourite vase, with a single 
white moss rose-bud in it. 

23. To have written or inscribed upon it. 

1503-4 Actrg Hen. VII, xxxviii, Preamb., Lettres patentez 
beryng date at Westminster the xxj day of August. 1660 
Staniey Hist. Philos. (1701) 119 A Pillar. .bare this inscrip- 
tion, Sacred to Diana. 1853 Puitiirs Rivers Yorksh. 
viii. r95 Coins, bearing the effigy of the Horse. 1864 77ies 
6 Dec., These deeds bear dates from 1573 to about 1660. 

b. passtve. To be entered or registered zx a list, 
on the books of any establishment, etc. 

1758 J. Brake Plax Mar. Syst. 7 Each man so listed .. 
shall be borne upon the said ship, in the same class in which 
he is rated. 1803 NExson in Nicolas Désf. V. 321 A com. 
plement of sixty men, including two boys, to be borne on 
the third class. 1855 Macautay /fést. Eng. 111. 38 Though 
borne on the English establishment, that regiment .. had 
been almost exclusively composed of Scotchmen, 1863 Cox 
Just, Eng. Govt. t. viii. 724 All persons borne on the books 
of Queen’s ships in commission. ; 

24. fig. To have or convey the meaning, to pur- 
port (that). arch. 

a1300 Cursor M. 14733 Oure lord hem gaf pis vnswere 
But pei wist not what hit bare. 1589 PuTrennam £xg. 
Poesie wi. xix. (1811) 167 The Greeks call this figure Ana- 
diplosis, I call him the Redouble as the originall beares. 
1663 GeRBIER Counsel 53 The description of .. the Palace 
of Solomon bears, that it was made with smooth hard stone, 
1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. Cope 116 The Letter bears, that the 
pretended Prince of Wales came lately on the Coast. 

b. To profess, claim, purport (¢o e). 

1759 Robertson in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. 
Scots (1824) 235 A French translation .. bears to have been 

rinted at Edinburgh by Thomas Waltem, 1572. 4 1859 
i Hunt A xfobiogr. ili. (1860) 72 A portrait.. bearing to be 
the likeness of a certain Erasmus Smith, Esq. 

+25. Zo bear (a thing) «fox (one): to allege, 
charge zon, lay to the charge of. [The proper 
position of this sense is doubtful.] 

€1375 Wvciir Antecrést 133 Crist was..beten,andskourged, 
and false borne upon. ¢1449 Prcock Kepr. 363 The seid 
large endewing Born upon Constantin to be mad to Silvestec 
Pope was neuere doon. 

IL. ¢raus. and zntr. To push, thrust, press. 
[This group seems to have arisen in a transference 
of the sense from carry to an action producing the 
same result (i.e, the moving forward of a body) 
by a different application of force, that of continu- 
ous pressure. This once established, the extension 


| of the idea to pressure of many kinds, both hori- 
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zontal and vertical, followed. ‘Thus thcre result 
senses of dear directly contrary to each other, as 
when a post bears the pressure which is brought 
to bear upon it, or a man bears up till calamity 
bears him down.] 

* To push, press. 

28. trans. To move (a thing) onward by force 
of pressure; to push, force, drive; cf. ‘carry’ in 
same sense, 

a1300 Cursor M. 16252 Hu pat pis folk pe beres to pe 
dede. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy w. 1279 pan pollux. . Bere backe- 
ward the batell. c1450 J/erdin vil. 117 He bar hym ouer 
the horse croupe. 1652 NeEpuaM tr. Sedden’s Adare Cl. 470 
They .. will needs bear all the world before them. 1795 
Soutnry Joan of Arcvi.397 Borne backward Talbot turns. 
1855 Motiry Dutch Ref. ui. ti, (1866) 163 Bearing him off 
over his horse’s tail. 

b. Naut. To bear off: 

1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 A ship boord, 
bvare off is used to euery thing you would thrust from you. 

27. esp. To bear down, formerly also bear over 
(whence OVERBORNE): to push to the gronnd, 
overwhelm, overthrow, vanquish. Also fig. 

398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.AX. xxxi. (1495) 368 Metynge 
and berynge downe the fende. ¢ 1435 Zorr. Portugal 1171. 
Hors and man down he bore. 1576 Lamparpe /’eramé. 
Avent (1826) 331 He bare it [a Door) cleane downe before 
him, and so escaped. 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 
132 The ‘T'artars .. bearing downe the world before them. 
1633 Br. Hatt /fard Texts 516 He shall .. beare over and 
kill those that stood against him. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
(1692) 98 A Doctrine which was born down and persecuted. 
a 1811 Leypen Ld. Soulis, They bore him down with lances 
bright. 1840 MacauLay ARavke, Ess. (1854) 550/2 His ac- 
tivity and zeal bore down all opposition. : 

+28. fig. To bear (one) down: to overthrow in 
debate ; maintain one’s point against, insist in 
opposition to (any one), Obs. 

1526 TtnDALE Acts xii, 15 She bare them doune that hit 
was even so. 1641 Mitton Pred. Episc. Wks. (1851) 92 
Though hee himselfe .. should beare us downe that there 
bee three. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 87 [He] roundly 
bears us down, That two such worlds would touch without 
more ado. 

29. inir. To press (laterally) 07, to thrust at, to 
come with force or pressure against. arch. Also 
with at, ¢o (obs.}. 

©1450 Averdin vii. 118 Thei bar to hym so harde that Ar- 
thur was throwe to the erthe. /d¢d. viii. 127 And he bar 
on hym so sore that he threwe the knyght to grounde. 
1513 Doucias sEnets x. x. 24 The tother.. Buyr at hym 
mychtely with a lang speyr. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4647/3 
Two East-India Men... received Damage by bearing upon 
one another as they were sailing out of the Harbour. 

b. fig. To press hard(dy) or heav(zl)y upon, to 
affect adversely or injuriously. (In mod. use this 
is prob. often pictured as the downward pressure 
of a burden: see next.) 

1699 BentLey Phal,.272 The next will bear harder upon 
him. 1713 Guardian No. 53(1756) 1. 237, I will not bear hard 
upon his contrition. 1834 H. Mitter Scenes § Leg. xxii.(1857) 
322 An open, boisterous winter, that bore heavy on the 
weak and aged. 1877 TyNnpatu in Dazly News 2 Oct. 2/4 
No great mechanical improvement .. is introduced .. that 
does not bear hardly upon individuals. 

30. Transferred to downward pressure, as that of 
a load: a. /rans. with down. 

1674 PLayrorp Séi// Mus. 102 Bearing it [a string of an 
instrument] hard down with the end of your finger. 1853 
Forster Arad. Nts, (Rtldg.) 327 The branches .. were al- 
most borne down with the weight of the fruit. 1864 TEN- 
xyson Ex, Ard. 679 The dead weight .. bore it down. 

b. zuir. with down. Cf. BEARING vO/. sb. 8. 

1835 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 1. 17/2 A woman who 
‘bears down’. .will thus accelerate her delivery. 

c. zuir. with on, 

182g Soutury Ad for Love vt. Wks. VII. 186 While she 
pray'd the load of care Less heavily bore on her heart. 

31. zvir. To exert or transmit mechanical pres- 
sure 2for, on, against (a point which sustains it) ; 
to repose one’s weight, to rest zon ; also to press 
as a spring, to ‘thrust’ (as an arch against its 
piers). 

1677 Moxon J/ech. E-rerc. (1703) 148 This Post .. bears 
upon the Floor. 1715 DesacuLters Fires /inpr. 122 Which 
must bear against the Limbs of the Sector-Pieces. 1854 
ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ, Sc, Chem. 292 Little collars of 
leather .. bearing against the shoulders of the apparatus. 

32. To exert a practical effect or influence o or 
upon, to tend to affect; to have rcference to, rclate 
to, come into practical contact with, touch. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Tranusf.1.87 Their edge bore alwayes 
upon J. O. either in broad meanings or in plain terms. 1794 
Pacey £vicd, tt. vii. (1817) 187 To point out how the argu- 
ment bears upon the general question. 1836 Recoll. /louse 
of Lords viii. 155 His matter. always bears directly on the 
question before the House. 1869 FREEMAN -Vorv. Cong. 
(1876) II]. xii. 197 How this marriage bears on the history 
of Maine. 1883 Lp. Cartincrorp in Echo 1 Sept.4‘2 A.. 
collection of artistic objects bearing on industry. 

+b. To touch xfon, border close zon, lie very 
ncar to (in nature or character). Ods. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1731/4 A... Coat of grey colour'd 
Cloth bearing upon the blew, 1835 MarrvaT Jac. Faiths. 
xv, He related an accident .. which particularly bore upon 
the marvellous. ; ; 

33. 7o bring lo bear: to bring into effective 
operation (aga/ns/, ufon, etc.) ; to bring about, to 
cause to act; to employ, exert. (Cf. also 14.) 
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1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. x Your cousin .. 
had with difficulty brought this meeting to bear. 19775 
Jounson Lett, 127 (1788) I. 275, I am still of opinion that 
we shall bring the Oxford riding-school to bear. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau ale Tyne iii. 64 Whenever legislation is brought 
to bear directly upon industry. 1853 Lytron Jy Novel 
m. ili, Randal now brought his experience and art to bear. 
1866 Kincsiey /erew. xxi, 266 Before a bow could be 
brought to bear. 1871 ‘I'ynpa.i #ragmt. Sc. 1. vii. 245 No 
human instrument has been brought to hear upon these 
stones, 

34. Here may also be put the phrases: ¢ 70 bear 
off: to resist and cause (a stroke) to rebound, to 
tepel, to ward off, to ‘turn’ (a shower, etc.). Oés. 
To bear in, pass. to be borne in: to be forced in, 
impressed with force xpon (the mind); in which 
there is also some admixture of notions belonging 
to Land II. 

1542 Upatt Evasm, Apophth 318 b, With the sweorde 
wee laie on, with the bucler wee beare of. 1570 Ascnas 
Scholem, (1863) 112 A demie bukram cassok .. which will 
neither beare of winde nor wether. 1641 Miron Ch. Discif, 
1, Wks. (1851) 22 His Helmet, to beare off blowes in battell. 
1818 O. Rev. XVIII. 537 It had been born in upon his 
mind ,.that some great man..was to be cut off. 1852 
J. H. Newman Diese. Univ. Educ. 103 It is borne in upon 
the many .. as self-evident, that religious men would not 
thus be jealous, 

** To thrust (through). 
+35. trans. To thrust, pierce, stab (a person 
through the body, or his body through, with a 
spear, etc.) [Cf. the mod. ‘to run one through 
with a rapier’ and ‘to runa rapier through him.’] 
Also with other prepositions. Oés. 

1300 Cursor Mf. 7625 Thoru he had his bodi born, If he 
ne had blenked. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Auts. 7, 1398 Than pray 
I the, to morwe with a spere That Arcita me thurgh the 
herte bere. c1400 Roland 689 He brek his sheld, and bar 
hym tothe hert. ¢1400 J/e/ayne 1395 Vhurgh the schelde 
.. He was borne with a brande. ¢1420 Avow, Arth. xvi, 
He bare him inne atte the throte. ¢1435 Jorr. Portugal 
689 To the hart he baryd hym than. 1470-85 MALory 
Arthur (1816) 11. 440 They met together so furiously, that 
either bear other through. a : 

*** To press oneself; move, tend, lie in a given 
direction. {An intransitive development of 26.] 
36. inir. To press, force one’s way against resist- 
ance; to move with effort, with persistence, or 
with a distinct bias in some dircction. Extended 
by many advs., as back, away, on, down. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1417 Here one, being thronged, bears 
back. 1601 — $d. C. tu. ii. 172 Stand backe ; roome, beare 
backe. 1742 R. Bair Grave 767 The.. bird .. claps his.. 
wings, and bears away. 1754 P. H. A/tberniad § 2. 14 Let 
any Stranger..bear away and visit the County of Wicklow. 
18x0 Scott Lady of L. u. xvi, Nearer and nearer as they 
bear. 31842 H. E. Mannine Serm. xviii. (1848) I. 272 The 
stream of this visible world, which bears down in a heavy 
tide away from God. 1862 TyNDALL S/onntaineer vi. 47 
The queenly orb, .clears the mountain, and bears splendidly 
away. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Lakes (1879) 226 On arriving 
at the top of the crag, bear a little to the right. 

37. esp. in Nautical phraseology: To sail in a 
certain direction; hence, 7o bear away: to sail 
away, leave. Zo bear down (upon or towards): to 
sail with the wind (towards). 70 dcar off: see 
quot. Zo bear up: to put the helm ‘up’ so as to 
bring the vessel into the direction of the wind. Zo 
bear up for, ot bear with (a place): to sail to- 
wards. 

1605 SHaks. 7entf. 11. ii. 3 Beare vp, & boord em’. 1611 
Buse Acts xxvii. 15 The ship..could not beare vp into [Ge- 
neva make way against] the winde. 1627 Cart. SmitH Sea- 
man’s Gram. ix. 44 When a ship sailes with a large wind 
towards the land..we say she beares in with the land.. And 
when she would not come neere the land, but goeth more 
Roome-way than her course, wee say she beares off. ¢1630 
Rispon Surv, Devon § 210(1810)218 A mark to sailors, who 
bear with Plymouth haven. 1699 Bentitry hal. 328 She 
must not make to the next safe Harbour; but..bear away 
for the remotest. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4521/2 We all bore 
down to secure what Merchant ships we could. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 428 » t People tost in a troubled Sea, without 
knowing to what Shore they bear. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. x1. 
256 We bore down to them, and took them up. 1772-84 
Cook Vay. (1790) V. 1820 We passed the rocks, and bore up 
to the southward. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 The 
wind being now fair for that port, we bore away for it. 
3798 Frui. in Nicolas Neéson's Disp. 111. 48 Nelson imme- 
diately bore up under all sail, for Alexandria. 1812 J. 
Witson /sle of Pains 1. 397 Onwards with the favouring 
gale... Th’ impatient Vessel bore. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & 
Schut.(1858) 12 They bore out tosea. 1865 Parkman Champ- 
fain i. (1875) 182 The voyagers..bore away for France. 

b. Mant. and gen. To bear down upon: to pro- 
ceed (esp. with force) towards, 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5455/3 Our Fleet .. bore down upon 
them .. keeping the Wind of them. 1867 Baker Vile 
Tribut. xiii. 328 A tremendous crashing in the jungle .. and 
continued shouts. .assured us that they were bearing down 
exactly upon our direction. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 15 
Both consuls bore down on the left wing of the enemy. 

38. To extcnd or stretch away, to continue to lie 
in a parttcular directton, as a coast line, a moun- 
tain range, etc. 

160: HoLianp P/iny 1.56 Such an obliquitie and winding 
might seem to decline and beare out too much vnto one 
side. /éid. 1. 73 From whence proceedeth and beareth 
forth the necke or cape of Peloponnesus. 1883 Harper's 
Mee: Nov. 822/1 The Battenkill bears southward for twenty 
miles. 
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39. Chiefly Nant.: To lic off in a cerlain direc- 
tion from a given point or place. (Cf. BEARING.) 

1594 BLunpevit Exerc. vu. xxiv. 682 The Ship-mastei 
knowing. .how the port... beareth from the place from which 
he departeth. 1596 Sutaks. Yam, Shr. v.t, 10 This is Lu- 
centios house, My fathers beares more toward the market- 
place. 1668 Situ Voy. in Wise. Cur. (1708) III. 59 Then 
shewed him how Constantinople beared from Candia. 1765 
Tucker £4. Nat. If. 388 You must bring sucha hill to bear 
directly over such a point of the shore. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
NW, Pass. vi. 88 Possession Bay bore due west. 

40. Of cannon: To lie so as to ‘cover,’ or be 
in position for discharging shot effectively for). 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 A piece 
of Ordnance doth come to bear, that is, lies right with the 
Mark. 1911 Bourn in Loud. Gaz. No. 4906/2, I could not 
bring a Broadside to bear. a 1804 Nevsonin Nicolas Disp. 
II. 14 Our after-guns ceased to bear. 1865 Cariyir /redh. 
Gt, VIIL. xix. vi. 230 Finck had no artillery to bear on 
Daun's transit throngh the Pass. : 

b. (causal), ‘To direct a shot or missile. 

1799 G. Smitu Ladoratory 1. 28 You must bear the first 
fired rocket above the rest. 

41. Painting. Of colours: Zo bear out: to 
‘come ont’ effectively or with some effect. Cf. do 
bring oul, and to be broughi oul, (rare.) 

1855 J. Epwarps Orf Paint. 28 The colours of pigments 
‘bear out’ with effects differing according to the liquids 
with which they are combined. : ; 

IV. To bring forth, produce, give birth to. 

42. To bring forth, produce, yield: a. said of 
plants bearing leaves, flowers, fruit. Also fg. 

@ 1000 Caxcdmon’s Gen.479(Gr.) Déapes béam se bier bitres 
fela. c1o0o Ags. Gesp, Matt. vii. 17 AElc géd treow byrd 
gode wastmas. 1297 R. GLouc. 352 To blowe, & subpe to 
bere frut. 1398 ‘Trevtisa Burth. De P. R. xvi. Ixi, Trees 
that beere well fruyte. c 1400 Kom. Rose 3128 Pulled..Fro 
the roser that it bere. 1567 Drant //orace's E fist. vii. D iij, 
Whilst sommer swage, and the figge tree her prynie frute 
haue Ibore. 1607 Snaks. #10 1. iii, 422 The Oakes beare 
Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Low-worm, That Turmentle which bears a yellow flower. 
1879 Maciear Celts v. 70 The good seed..sown in early 
years now bore fruit. cee 

b. said of the earth, yielding vegetable produc- 
tions, and fg. animals, gems, metals, etc. 

1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Pe erthe ne bar 
nan corn. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 85 India, black 
Ebon and white Ivory bears. — £clog.tv. 29 The sacred 
ground Shall Weeds. .refuse to bear. 1704 Appiso~ /faly 1 
The most uncultivated of em bear abundance of sweet Plants. 

ce. abso. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. \xxxiv. (1495) 654 The 
lasse Juniperus berith more frute than the more, but eyther 
beeryth. ¢1400 Desty. Troy 1. 412 Bowes for to heire in 
the bare winttur .. she inade. J/od. A variety of apple that 
bears well. When does a mulberry tree begin to bear? 

43. Of female niammalia, and csp. women: To 
bring forth, produce, give birth to (offspring). 

97: Blickl. Hom. 13 Heo pone eapmodon cyning barr. 
cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hom.257 Pu bere pine helere. ¢1250 
Gen. § Ex. 722 Sarray non childre ne bar. a@ 1300 Cursor 
4M, 1051 Pe formast barn pat sco him bare. /é:d. 11211 
Mary beere childe in chastite. c1440 HyLton Scala l’erf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. xci, My dere chyldern whyche I bere as 
a woman bereth her chylde. 1559 J/yrr. ge 8 Dk. York 
xi, Fower goodly boyes in youth my wife she boore. 1611 
Biste Lez. xii. 5 If she beare a maid child. 1855 KincsLey 
Heroes \. (1868) 2 Your daughter Danae shall bear a son. 

b. adsol. 

31382 Wycuir /sa. liv. 1 Preise, thou bareyne that berst not. 
1596 SHaAks. Zam, Shr. it.t. 201 Women are made to beare, 
and so are you. 1611 Bipte Gew, xxx. 9 She had left bearing. 

The various forms of the pa. pple. had 
formerly no distinction of sense. In the earlier 
part of the 17thc., these were dorne (usual), born, 
bore (tare). About 1660, dorme (the only spelling 
in Shaksp. folio of 1623) was generally abandoned, 
and dorn (cf. torn, worn) retained in all senses, 
with dore as a frequent variant (the latter perhaps 
not in sense of wd/us). Wr. Johnson, in his vari- 
ous edd. from 1751 to 1773, says under Bear, 
‘part. pass. bore or born, and the same is found 
in othcr dicts. and grammars of the period. But 
€1775, a different usage (which some writcrs or 
printers had observed as early as 1730) was cstab- 
lished: éove (common in Addison, Swift, Thom- 
son) was abandoned, borme was reinstated, and 
now uscd as the ordinary form, and 407 was re- 
stricted to a specific sense. Thus, dorwe is now 
the only pa. pple., active or passive, in senses 1-42 
(he has dorne a burden, the tree has dorne fruit, 
the testimony éorne by him); it is also used in 
sense 43 in the active always, and in the passive 
with éy and name of the mother, that is when it 
has the literal sense of ‘brought forth.’ Aory is 
used only in sense 43, and there only in the pas- 
sive, when not followed by éy and the mothcr; it 
has rather a neutcr signification = ‘come into 
existence, sprung’ without explicit reference to 
maternal action; hence it is the form used ad- 
jectively, and figuratively. Cf. ‘She had dorne 
several children, the children éorwe to him by this 
woman, dorn of the Virgtn Mary, 4ory ina stable, 
her first-bor son, a lady born, new-born zeal, a 
flower 60/1 to blush unseen.’ 
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a. In senses 1-42, the following forms appear 
incidentally under the quotations. 

Before 1660: dre, 1380, 1398; bore, 1300, 1482, 15673 
born, 1300, 1375, 1380, 1382, 1400, 1449, 1611; dorze, 1400, 
1439, 1528, 1539, 1586, 1593, 1596, 1611, 1625, 1631. 

After 1660: dorx, 1667, 1674, 1680, 1704, 1740, 1769, 1818 
(34)3 Bore, x712, 1751, 1768; borne, 1758, 1788, 1793, 1795> 
1802, 1803, 1816, 1849, and twenty later. 

b. In sense 43 ; before 1660: 

a. a1067 Chart. Eadw., in Cod. Dipl. WV. 215 Dat cotlif 
Se-ic was boren inne bi naman Gidslepe. c1230 dncr. R. 
158 Al were he..of barain iboren. c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 1707 
Of rachel iosep was boren. 1297 R. Giouc. 516 Thei he 
were a bast ibore. a1300 Cursor M. 4966 ‘ Allas !’.. pat 
ever we ware Born. /ézd, 10977 Till pat he be borin. ¢1300 
Harrow. Hell 186 That of me Shulde suche a child ybore 
be. /éid. 198 David. .That bore was of thyn ofspring. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus 1.94 Never, sethe tyme that she was bor. 
1382 Wycuir /sa. xlvi. 3 That ben born [1388 borun] of my 
wombe, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 7 1-bore he was in fer 
contre. c1425 Wynroun Cron. 11. ix. 62 Or Jesus wes of 
Mary born. cxqzs ./S. Christ was..of Virgin Marie ebore. 
1470 Harpinc Chron, x. iv, His mother dyed..Anone after 
as he was of hir bore. 1513 Douctas /#zezs x. Prol. 41 
The Fader of nane generat, creat, ne boyr. 1576 GascoIGnE 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 61 O Gentle blouds yborne You were not 
borne alonely for your selues. 1589 WarNnER A/é. Eng. v. 
XxVill. (1597) 138 Full deere they were to me vnborne, at 
birth, and borne, and now. a@1593 H. Smitu IVés, (1867) 
II.65 Leah having borne to Jacob foursons. 1595 SPENSER 
Col. Clout 839 Long before the world he was ybore. 1596 
— F.Q.1. xi. 51 That was both borne and bred ain hevenly 
throne. 1611 Biste Ge. xxi. 7, I haue borne him a sonne 
in his old age. 1612 Bacon Death, Ess. (Arb.) 388 It is as 
natural] to dye, as to be borne. 1614 J. Cooke 7 Quogue 
in Dods?. (1780) VII. 19 A wench that has been bred and 
born in analley. 

Since 1660: 

B. 1676 Hossrs //iad 1. 397, I have born you to Short 
life. 1695 Drypenin Macaulay Zss. (1854) II. 581/1 Whom 
I foresee to better fortune born. 1703 Rowe Udyss. 1. i. 231 
Wherefore art thou born .. Thou Tyrant born to be a Na- 
tion’s Punishment? 1805 H. Tooke Purley 1 (1815) 76 
Born. formerly written dorez, and on other occasions now 
written do7ne. Born is, Borne into life. 1830 CARLYLE 
Misc. (1857) II. 149 She saw .. that she, even she, had born 
[sec] a mighty man. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 1v. 
vill. 397 Fhe porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne 
him—her firstborn son. 1879 FroupE Czsar xviii. 299 A 
child which Julia had borne to Pompey. 

b. 7g. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 1842 II. 432 These 
distinctions, born of our unhappy contest. 1853 KincsLey 
Hypatia Pref. 8 The Roman Empire and the Christian 
Church, born into the world almost at the same moment. 
1866 B. Taytor Pali §& Pine 268 What time the morning- 
star is born. 1875 H. E. Mannine Mission H. Ghost i. 21 
Living as if they had never been born again. 

Phrase-key. To & about, 3a; 4 across, 1f; 4 against, 313 
6 arms against, 6a; 4 at, 29; 4 away, 3a, 15b, 36, 373 
é back, 36; 4 in Backgammon, 1d; 6 a blow, 3d; 4 the, 
breech, 6b; bring to 4, 33; 4 children, 43; 6 company, 3d; 
é the cost, 12; & down, 27, 28, 30, 36; 6down upon, 37; & the 
face, 3c; & fellowship, 3d; 4 forth, 3a; 4 fruit, 42; Ba 
hand, 3d; 4in, on hand, 3e; d hard, 16, 29b; Sthe heart, 3c; 
bheavily, 16, 29 b; din upon one, 34; Sit, 3f; Sinterest, 7c; 
4 low sail, 3b; 4 in mind, 2b; 6a name, 7b; 4 off, 3a,’ 
26b, 34, (Naut,) 37; & on, 29, 30€, 31, 32, 36; & oneself, 4; 
4 oneself upon, 19; 4 out, 3a, 15b, 413 & over, 3a; 4 part 
in, 12b; 4 person of, 12b; 4 = produce, 42-33 record, 2c; 
éarein, 18b; 40n shield, 6c; 4 upon spleen, 16; 4 strain, 
13; &sway or swing, 8; 6 testimony, 2c; 4 through, 35; 
4 to, 29; dup, 3a, 18. 21, (Nazt.) 373 6 up for, 373 6 upon, 
23b, 25, 31-3; & with, 17, (Naut.) 37; & witness, 2c; 
& young, 43. 

Bear, obs. form of Bier. 

Bear (bée1), v7.2. [f. Bear 56.1] 

intr. To act the part of a ‘bear’ on the Stock 
Exchange; to speculate for a fall. ¢rans. To 
produce a fall in the price of (any stocks, shares, 
or commodities liable to speculation). 

21842 W. Macinn Pict. Grave & Gay (1859) 286 His 
stories being. .lies..I should have been sorry to have bulled 
or beared in Spanish on the strength of them. 1881 Chicago 
Times 4 June, If we succeed in bulling silver we shall also 
succeed in bearing gold to the same extent. 1884 Pad/ 
-Uall G.8 Mar. 5 Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Egypt ‘ beared’ 
Egyptian Stock yesterday. 

Bearable (béerab’l), z. Also 6 bearabil. 
[f. Bear v.t+-aBte.] That may be borne; sup- 
portable, endurable, tolerable. 

¢1§50 Cueke Jatt. xxiti. 4 Heui burdens and hardli bear- 
abil. 1763 Mrs. F. Brooke Lady Mandeville (1782) 11. 34 
The most bearable man I have seen. 1788 Med. Commun. 
II. 253 The least motion was scarce bearable. 1854 J. An- 
Bott .Vafoleon I. xi. 203 Life becomes bearable for their 
sakes. 

Bea‘rableness. 
bility of being borne. 

1850 CLoucu Poets & Pr. Rem, (1869) I. 167. 


Bearably, adv. I:ndurably, tolerably. 

1846 In WorcesTER from MWestm. Rev. 

Bea‘rance (bérans). [f. Bear v. + (Romanic 
suffix) -aANcE. Cf. abearance, forbearance] 

1. Endurance, patient suffering. arch. 

1725 Bawwey Lrasm. Collog. 577 Their minds are inured 
to temperance and bearance. 

2. A bearing (in mechanism). 

1834 GaLtoway //ist. Steam Eng.214 Two circular pieces 
or valves &, one of brass and the other of iron, are placed 
onthe bearance, 1851 Coad-tr. Terms Northumébld. & Durh. 
49 The part of a..coal-tub frame to which the bearances 
for the wheels are attached. 

Bearard, obs. f. BEARIEERD. 


Bea‘r-baiting, v4/.5. [f. Bear 54.1] 


[f. prec.+-Ness.] Capa- 
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sport of setting dogs to attack a bear chained to 
a stake ; also fig. 

201475 Hunt. Hare 232 Sum seyd it was a beyr-beytyng 
1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Jrel. in Holinsh. 11. 120/2 It was 
more like a bearebaiting of disordered persons, than a par- 
lement of wise men. 1601 SuHaxs. Twel. NV. 1. v. 9 He 
haunts Wakes, Faires, and Beare-baitings. 1663 BuTLER 
Hud. \. i. 678 An old way of Recreating, Which learned 
Butchers call Bear-Baiting. 1849 Macaucay //?st. Exg. 1. 
161 The Puritan hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

Bearberry (béerberi). [f. Bear 56.14 Brrry.] 
a. A procumbent shrub, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
\N.O. Ericacee), the astringent berries of which 
are a favourite food of grouse; also 4. alpina 
(Black Bearberry). b. Sometimes applied to the 
allied Arbutus. +c. (erroneously) = BARBERRY. 

1625 Bacon Gardens, Ess.(Arb.) 562 The Standards to be 
..Beare-berries but here and there, because of the Smell of 
their Blossome. 1759 B. STiLLinGFL. in A@isc. Tracts (1762) 
205 The bear-berry..an efficacious astringent. 1859 W. 
Coteman HWoodlands (1862) 97 Common bearberry.. Its fair 
pink blossoms come out in May or June. 

Bearbine, -bind (besbsin). [f. OE. dere 
Bear sb.2 + 62ndan to bind, from winding round 
and binding the stalks. In an 11th century list of 
plants, derwerde is the gloss for zmbzilicum. Cf. 
also OE. wuduwinde, wudubind, \NooDBINE.] 
A popular name applied to two English species 


of convolvulus, the Lesser Field Convolvulus, and | 


the large white convolvulus of the hedges ; also 
to a species of Polygonum (7. Convolvulus), to 
which it is most appropriate. 

[¢ 1000 in Wiilcker Voc. 300 Uinbilicum, berwinde.} 1732 
De Fok, etc. Zour Gt. Brit. (1748) III. 242 1D.) Small and 
soft, not unlike the Roots of Asparagus or of Bearbind. 1755 
Croker Orl, Fur, xxv. ]xix, Entwining bearbind dont more 
knots unite. 1830 Hoop Haunted House 1. xxiv, The bear- 
bine with the lilac interlaced. _ 

Beard (bieid), 54. Forms: 1-3 beard, (3 
berd, beord, burde), 3-6 berd, (4-6 berde), 
5-6 beerd(e, 6 (Sc. baird, beird), bearde, 6- 
beard. [Common Teut.: OE. éeard (:—earlier 
*bard, *berd) =MDu. baert, Du. baard, OHG., 
mod.G, dart, ON. *ardr retained only in comp. 
as Langbardr (but cogn. with dard neuter, ‘brim, 
edge, beak, prow,’ whence sense 11 below) :— 
OTeut. *Zardo-z (not known in Gothic) ; cogn. w. 
OSlav. éarda beard. Kinship to L. derba is, on 
phonetic grounds, doubtful. As to identity of OE. 
and mod. spelling see Beacon. ] 

1. The hair that grows upon the chin, lips, and 
adjacent parts of an adult man’s face ; now usually 
excluding the moustache, or hair of the upper lip. 

c825 Vesp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2 Swe swe smiring in heafde dzt 
astag in beard Aarones. 1205 Lay. 10753 /Elcne mon.. pe 
hefde on his chinne berd [1250 beord}. ¢1230 Wohunge 
in Cott, Hont. 279 Pen mon him for schendlac i pe beard 
spitted. crzsoGen. & Ex. 3584 Do wiste he wel quilc hauen 
it don, Sene it was here berdes on. ax300 K. Alés. 1164 
Swithe mury hit is in halle, When the burdes wawen alle! 
1382 Wycuir /sa. xiv. 2 Eche berd [1388 beerd] shal be 
shaue, 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 205 Longo- 
bardi. .haueP pe name of her longe berdes. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr.120 Men leten her berdis growe withoute schering. 
a1550 Christis Kirk Gr. xix, Bludy berkit wes thair beird. 
1589 Papfe w. Hatchet D, Let me stroake my beard thrice 
like a Germin, before I speak a wise word. 1716 Lapy M. 
W. Montacu Lef?#. vi. I. 20 A decrepit old man, with a 
beard down to his knees. 1757 Burke Aéridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X.184 The Britons.. shaved the beard on the chin, 
that on the upper lip was suffered to remain. 1834 Byron 
Deform. Transf. 1. i. Broad brow, and..curly beard. 

. with qualifying epithet, e.g. Cads-beard, 
? Cadiz-beard ; ¢zle- or cathedral-beard, one cut 
square in the shape of a tile. 

1590 Suaxs. A/zds. N.1. ii. 97 Your purple in graine beard, 
or your French-crowne colour’d beard. 1598 E. Givpin 
Shkial. (1878) 22 His face, Furr’d with Cads-beard. 1837 
CartyLe Jy. Rev, vu. vii. I. 325 Who is this. .in red-grizzled 
locks; nay with long tile-beard? 1860 FatrHoLt Costume 
229 The soldier wore the spade beard and the stiletto beard. 

ec. transf, or fig. 

a 1856 Loncr. Burld. Ship 274 His [the ocean’s} beard of 
snow Heaves with the heaving of his breast, é 

da. allusively, of age, experience, virility; cf. 
GREYBEARD. 

1591 Fiorio 2vd Fruites 41 A greater beard than mine 
might be deceaued. a@1700 Drypen (J.) Some thin remains 
of chastity appeared Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a 
beard. a1704 Locke (J.) Would it not be insufferable for 
a professor to have..a reverend beard overturned by an 
upstart novelist ? ; 

e. Phrases. + /u spite of or maugre any one's 
beard: in defiance of or direct opposition to his 
purpose. 70 one’s beard: to one’s face, openly. 
+ Zo be, meet, or run in any one’s beard: to op- 
pose him openly and resolutely, to BEarD. 70 take 
by the beard: to attack resolutely (cf. 1 Save. xvii. 
35). + To make a man’s beard: (lit.) to dress his 
beard, ( fig.) to outwit or delude him. So + Zo 
make a mans beard without a razor: (in later 
sensc) to behead him. + 70 put something against 
a man’s beard: to taunt him with it. 

1330 R. Brunner Cho. 207 Pe cuntre sone he fond in his 
berd redy ran. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. ame 689 Moo berdys 


BEARD. 


in two oures Withoute Rasour or Sisoures Y-made, then 
greyndes be of sondes. c¢1386 — Wy/f's Prol. 361 Yit 
couthe I make his berd, though queynte he be. 1387 Tre- 
visa Higden Rolls Ser. II. 325 A morwe a man of Hebrewe 
putte pat ajen Moyses berd. c¢14s0 Rod. Hood (Ritson) 1. 
1, 361 Thou art ever in my berde, sayd the abbot. c1s00 
Lancelot 3471 If that we met them scharply in the berd. 
1525 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. xxiii, 59 If I get you..I shall 
delyuer you to Joselyn, that shall make your beerdes with- 
out any rasoure. 1555 Traves Left. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
III. 1. App. xxxiii, Yea mawgre the berdis of al hard harts, 
God wilatlength..delyverthee. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 
80 Yet at last they must (spight of their beards) end where 
they began, 1785 Cowper 7ask 1. 271 Shamed as we have 
been, to th’ very beard. 1809 W. Irvine Avickerd. (1861) 21 
A gigantic question ..which I must needs take by the beard 
and utterly subdue. 

2. The similar hairy tuft or growth on the lower 
jaw or adjacent parts of the face of other animals ; 
e.g. the goat, lion, ibex, seal. 

c1300 K. Adis. 6519 A best .. y-cleped Cessus.. Berd hit 
hadde long y-waxe. 1300 Cusor AM. 7509 A bere a lyon 
bab I mette..and shoke ham bi pe berde squa. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron, Eng. ccxi. 194 A gote..that shuld haue hornes 
of siluer and a berde as white as snowe. 1595 Suaks. Yoh 
un. i. 138 Whose valour plucks dead Lyons by the beard. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 485 The Pastor shears their 
hoary Beards, c¢1840 Woop Wat. Hist. I. 670 A Goat .. is 
easily conquered if his beard can only be grasped. 

3. Zool, a. The appendages to the mouth of some 
fishes. b. The rows of gills in certain bivalves, 
e.g. the Oyster. c. The byssus or mass of threads 
by which certain shell-fish (¢.g. the Pinna) attach 
themselves to rocks, etc. d. (See quot. 1802.) 
e. Two small oblong fleshy bodies situated just 
above the antlia or spiral sucker of moths and 
butterflies ; the corresponding part in some Dipcera, 
e.g. the Gnat. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., Beard of a muscle .. [also of 
insects}. 1774 Goipsm. Nat Hist. (1862) II. 1v. vi. 367 
These threads which are usually termed the beard of the 
mussel. 1796 Mrs. GLassE Cookery xi. 175 Wash the oysters 
very clean ..and take the beards off. x80z PaLtey Vat. 
Theol, xvi. (1817) 140 The play of the rings in an earth- 
worm..the beards or prickles, with which the annuli are 
armed, 1838 Dickens O. 77vzst (1850) 136/2 ‘A’n’t yer fond 
of oysters?’..‘Here’s one with such a beautiful, delicate 
beard !’ 

A. Ornith. a. The cluster of bristles at the base 
of the beak in some birds, as the Barbet (Bzcco). 


b. The vane or soft lateral filaments of a feather. 

1802 Patey Nat. Theol, xii. (1817) 106 The separate pieces, 
or lamina, of which the beard [of a feather} is composed. 
1835 Penny Cyc. 111. 433/2 [In Bxeco} Pogonias .. the beard 
is very strong. 1836 Topp Cye/, Anat. & Phys, 1. 350/1 All 
feathers are composed of ..a vane or beard. 

5. Applied as specific name of: The freshwater 
Shrimp, the Hake, and a kind of pigeon. 

1611 Coter., Petite crevette de riviére,the Beard, or fresh- 
water Shrimpe. @1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III. 158 The 
lesser hake. .is known on the coast of Cornwall by the name 
of the greater forked beard. 1867 TeGETMEIER Pigvons x. 
108 In other parts of Germany they have many clean-footed 
Tumblers of various colours, as Magpies, Helmets, and 
Beards ; but their Beards have only a white beard and flight- 
feathers, the rest of the body being dark. 

6. Bot. The awn of grasses; prickles, bristles, 
or hair-like tufts found on various plants; also 
quasi-fig. in wider application. 

1552 Hutoet, Beard or eare of corne, avista, 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 456 Rough with niany sharp pointed eares or 
beardes, like the eares of Barley. c1600 Suaxs. Sov. xii, 
Summers green all girded up in sheaves, Borne on the bier 
with white and bristly beard. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 84 Cut 
off the beards before the wheat is thresh’d. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 364 The seeds. .like those of the 
thistle and dandelion, are furnished with beards or wings. 
1839 BaitEy /estus vii, Sunshine.. catching By its soft 
brown beard, the moss. 1865 Burritt Walk Lands End 
106 English downs.. yielding a short, crisp beard of herbage. 

b. Old-Man’s Beard: popular name of the Tra- 
veller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba). 

1821 CLarE Vill. Alinstr. 1. 84 Dig old man’s beard from 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 

+ 7. Obsolete name for the train or tail of a comet 


when it appeared to precede the nucleus. 

1647 H. More Song Soul 11. App. xciv, But for the new- 
fixt starres there’s no pretence, Nor beard nor tail to take 
occasion by. 1713 Swirt Eleg. Partridge Wks. 1755 Lil. u. 
79 No comet with a flaming beard. 1855 T. Mitner Gallery 
of Nat. 108 When the train preceded the nucleus.. it was 
called the beard. : 

8. Farriery. ‘That part of a horse’s nether jaw 
whereon the curbe doth rest.’ (Cotgr. s.v. Barbe.) 

1753 CuampBers Cycl, Supp., Beard, or under-beard, called 
also chuck, of ahorse, is that part under the lower mandible 
or the outside, and above the chin, which bears the curb of 
the bridle. 1792 Ossatpiston Brit. Sportsm. 49 Beard of 
a horse, should neither be too high raised, nor too flat, so 
that the curb may rest in its right place. [In mod. dicts.] 

9. a. The barb of an arrow, fish-hook, etc. Obs. 
b. Hence, The hook at the end of a knitting- 
needle in a knitting-machine, which holds the yarn. 

1611 MarKuAM Country. Content.i. x.56 Cut out and raise up 
the beard, which you shall make. .according to the bigness 
of the hook. 1712 PAiZ Trans. XXVII. 444 The Beard or 
Hooks thereof lof the Harping Iron} did penetrate. 171 
Deruam Phys. Theol. 1. xv. 257 The Common Heron hat 
..a long sharp Bill to strike their Prey. . with sharp hooked 
Beards standing backward, to hold their Prey fast when 
struck, 1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. 11. xxxvil. 171 Who 
wore in their caps the beard of an arrow. 1793 SMEATON 


BEARD. 


Edystone L. § 42 note, Jag or bearded bolts... have a beard 
raised upon their angles, somewhat like that of a fish-hook. 

10. (See quot.) 

ie FE. Peacock &. Skirlangh 11. 166 Cattle, which had 
at these points to be kept ont by a stont ‘beard’ of thorns 
stuck in the ground, 1878 Hattaweris., Beard-hedge, the 
bushes which are stuck intothe bank of a new-niade hedge, 
to protect the fresh-planted thorns, ; 

Il. In mechanical arts: a. in Ship building, 
The angular fore-part of the rudder; the corre- 
sponding bevel of the stern-post. b. in Car- 
pentry, The sharp edge of a board. cc. in Organ- 
building (see quot.) d. A spring-piecc at the back 
of a lock to prevent the parts from rattling. 

1691 T. H[ave] Ace. New Juvent. 82 To sheath the.. 
Beard of the Rudder with Lead. 1852 Semper Organ 7 
Some organ-builders provide the height on both sides wit 
what they calla beard. 1876 Hires Cafech. Organ iv. (1878) 
27 Flue-pipes have also occasionally a beard, which is a 
cross piece fastened on just below the under-lip. 

e. Printing. (a.) That part of the type above and 
below the face, which allows for ascending and 
descending letters, and prevents their mecting those 
in the lines above or below. (4.) The horizontal 


bases and tops added to the letters. 

1823 J. Bapcocx Dom. Amusem. 144 A moveable square 
of wood, which rises nearly as high as the beard of the 
letter. 1824 J. Jonnxson 7yfogr. Il. 521 He examines if the 
beards of the letter print at the feet of the pages. 1860 
Bookseller 26 Oct. 574 [In] the Franklin type..there are no 
sare beards to the fiers and the outline is consequently 

istinct, 


12. ‘The coarser parts of a joint of meat. The 
bad portions of a fleece of wool.’ Halliwell. 
13. The brim or inargin of a vessel. [Directly 


from ON, éa70.] Obs. or dzal., but possibly the 
origin of some of the prec. specific uses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. liii, Pe wyne wol flete 
oute ouer be berdes [1535 brynke). c1440 Promp. Pare. 32 
Berde, or brynke of a wesselle, or other like, margo 

14. Comé., chiefly attrib., as dcard-brush, -hook, 
-stubble; also beard-grass, the genus of grasses 
Polypogon ; + beard-grave a., having the gravity 
of a bearded face; beard-moss, a British lichen 
( Usnea barbata) ; beard-tree, the Hazel. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jun 1.i, He'll tell you what is Latin 
for a looking-glass, A *beard-brush, 1841 Withering's Brit. 
Plants (Macgillivray) 73 Annual *Beard-grass .. grows in 
moist pastures. 1599 Marston Sc. Villanie 1.x. 222 Tut, tut, 
a toy. .Cryes *beard-graue Dromus. 1799G. Smitx Ladorat, 
Il. 266 The *Beard Hook, by some anglers is preferred be- 
fore any other in winter trolling. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 
ITI. v. in, 268 Plenteous..*beard-stubble, of a tile-colour. 

Beard (bivid), v. Forms: 5 berde, 6 berd, 
7 bearde, beard. ([f. prec. sb.] 

+1. intr. To become bearded, get a beard. Ods. 


as used of men. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 28/1 To berde, puberare. 1552 HuLoet, 
Gerden, or begyn to haue a berd, Judeo. 1672 Sir T. 
Browne Let. Friend (1881) § 11. 135 Lewis, King of Hun- 
yary..Wwas said..to have bearded at fifteen. 

2. trans. To cut or strip off the beard of (e.g. 
oysters). tb. To clip off the defective parts of 
(a fleece). c. To chip or plane away the edge of 
(timber) to a required shape. 

1429 Act 8 Hen. VJ, xxii, No stranger shall cause to be 
forced, clacked or bearded any manner of woolles to carry 
them out of the realm. 1855 //ousch. Cookery, Carving 104 
We think it unnecessary to beard the oyster. 1863 WynTER 
Subtle Brains, etc. 275 Another machine rebated and 
bearded the keel. 1867 [see BEARDING 4]. 

3. To oppose openly and resolutely, with daring 
or with effrontery ; to set at defiance, thwart, affront. 
(Partly from the idea of taking a lion by the 
beard, partly from the use of deard as=face ; see 


BEARD sd. 1 e.] 

1sz5 St. Papers Hen, VITT, V1. 454 1f they [Frenchmen] 
be kept shorte, and berdyd, their stomakkis will soone wax 
more mylde. 1596 Suaks. 1 //ev. /1°,1v. 1. 12 No man so 
potent breathes ypon the ground, But I will Beard him. 
1682 Addr. Lancaster in Lond. Gaz. No. 1727/5 A Pro- 
ceeding that Beards the Regal Power, Outfaces the Law, 
etc. 1749 Smoccett Regicide u. vil. (1777) 39 Sooner 
would’st thou beard The lion in his rage. 1820 Scorr 
Monasté, xvii, Shall that English silkworm presume to beard 
me in my father's house? 

4. To furnish with a beard. 

[¢ 1380 see Bearpep 4]. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 

3 Beard the bright cylinder with golden wire. 1824 de 
ieee Typogr. H.in, 2% Short letters..all which will 
admit of being bearded above and below their face. 

5. To brush or rub with the beard. 

1859 Axtobiog. Beggar Boy 56 Some of the young men 
were romping with the girls and bearding their rosy faces. 

Bearded (bieided), p/. a. [f. Bearn sd. orv.] 

1. Of man and animals: Having a beard; sfce. 
in names of animals, as Bearded Eagle, and 


Bearded Tit, Titmouse, or Pinnock. 

1530 Parser. 306/r Berded, dard, 1600 Suaks. A. 1. L, 
u. vii. 150 A Soldier, Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the Pard. 1802 Bincrey Anton. Biog. (1813) 11. 39 The 
Bearded Eagle, or Lammer-Geyer. 1868 Miss Brappon 
Run to Earth 1.1.9 Black-bearded, foreign-looking seamen. 
"9 Browninc /van Jvanov, 39 Each bearded mouth. 

. Of plants, seeds, etc.: Furnished with bristles 
or hairy tufts, awned ; as in dcarided wheat. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 46x His long bearded eares doth much 
resemble Barley. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1v. 982 Her bearded 
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Grove of ears. 1772-84 Cook Moy. (1790) 1. 196 The ground 
being covered with grass, the seeds of which were sharp 
and bearded. 1842 ‘I'nnnyson L, of Shalott 1 iv, Only 
reapers, reaping early, In among the bearded barley. 

3. transf. in gen. sense: Covered with beard-like 
tufts or appendages. 

1847 Loner. Evang, Prel. 2 The hemlocks, Bearded with 
moss, 1870 T'yxpact //eaé ii, § 29. 33, The pipe from which 
the air issued became bearded with icicles. | ; 

4. Of a comet, metcor, etc.: Having a train or 
tail; cf. Bearp sd. 7. arch. or poct. 

¢1380 Wvcitr De Pseudo-freris vy. Wks. (1880) 308 Pe sterre 
herid or heerdid errib fro heuene in his mouyng and bi- 
tokenep pestilence. @1638 Ranpotrn Aluses' Look.-Gl. u. 
ii. (1640) 22 I,et fooles gaze At bearded starres. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Afag. 1. Introd. 21 Comets... are vulgarly 
distinguished into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and hairy. 
1842 Tennyson L. of Shalott i. iii, Some bearded meteor, 
trailing light Moyes over still Shalott. 

5. Barbed or jagged like an arrow or fish-hook. 

1613 M. RtoLey Magn. Bodies 28 The bearded end of the 
{conipass] needle doth only offer itself. 1659 GauDEN Years 
Ch. 105 Reputation is the bearded hook, which holds most 
men faster than conscience. 1753 Douctass Brit. Sefft. 
N. Amer. 262 The best Iron Bars break fibrous and bearded. 
1793 [see Bearp sé. 9], 1813 H. & J. Smitu Key. Addr. 48 
Rest there awhile, my bearded lance. 

b. Of type: Furnished with a Brarp 50, EI e. 

Bearder (bi-ida1). [f. BeEarp v.+-ER1.] One 
who beards. 

1605 Campen Kem. (1657) 41 To air, to heard .. and their 
derivations, ayring, ayred, bearder, bearding, bearded. 

Beardie (bieidi). Also beardie-loach. [f. 
BraRD sb.+-IE=-y4.] A name given, chiefly in 
Scotland, to a small fish, the Loach (Cobitis barba- 
tula), from the ‘beards’ or bristles on its gills. 

1828 Blackw. Alag. Sept. 274 In mute. . hope of some time 
or other catching a minnow or beardie, 1859 YARRELL y(t, 
Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 448 The habits of the Beardie in confinement. 

Bea‘rding, v4/. 56. [f Bearp v.+-1NG1.] 

+1. The actton of cutting off the beard, e.g. the 
inferior parts of a fleece. Cf. BEARD v. 2. Obs. 

1483 Act x Rich. ///, viii. § 4 That the same Wolle be as 
it is shorn.. without any sortyng, berdyng. clakkyng. 

2. Open, resolute opposition ; insolent defiance. 

1577 Ho.insHep Chrow, II. 36/2 Leaue lieng for varlets, 
berding for ruffians, facing for crakers. 1864 Linnet's Trial 
I. 1m. 1. 310 Would you do the bearding for us? 

3. Beard-like growth ; also travs/. 

1607 Torseit Four. Beasts 9 They have. .bearding about 
the lips like a Dragon. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1V. xu. x. 
oe A Plain of silent snow, with sparse bearding of bushes. 

. Shipbuilding and Carpentry. The bevelling 
of a piece of timber or plank to any required 
angle ; concr.= BEARD sb. 11 a; also attr7d., as in 


bearding-line, 

1833 Ricnarpson J/erc. AJar. Arch. 26 Cutting down and 
bearding lines are not introduced. c18s0 Radim, Nav. 
(Weale) 144 The bearding-piece, which forms the fore-part 
{of the rudder] is of elm. 1867 Smytu Savslor’s IVd.-bh., 
Bearding line, a curved line made by bearding the dead- 
wood to the shape of the ship's body. 

Beardless (bieidlés), a. [f. BEARD sé. + -LESS.] 
Having no beard; hence fv. youthful, immature. 

c1325 £. E. Alist. P. B. 789 Bolde burnez wer bay bobe 
with berdles chynnez. 1480 Caxton 7 revisa's Descr. Brit. 
50 Ther come xv. yong berdles men clothed like wymmen. 
1595 SHAKS. John y. i. 69 Shall a beardlesse boy, A cockred- 
silken wanton, braue our fields? 1621 Quarces Esther (1638) 
112 Rash, and beardlesse Counsell. 1712 Sect. No. 527 
? 2A beardless stripling. 1825 Syp. Smitn /V&s. 1867 II. 
72 Is beardless youth to show no respect for the decisions 
of mature age? 

b. Bot, Without beard or awn. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. V1. 127 Common Rye-grass, 
Red Darnel, or Beardless Darnel. 1870 Hooker Steed. 
flora 97 Milk-vetch, style filiform, beardless. 

Beardlessness. [f. prec.+-NESS.] Beard- 
less condition ; absence of beard. 

1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 137 Baldness and beardless- 
ness were signs of mourning among the Hebrews. 1880 
Miss Biro Zafan 1. 55 The beardlessness of the ordinary 
Japanese. 

Beardlet. A tiny beard or awn, like that of 
some grasses. Ilence Bea‘rdleted. 


+Beardling. Oés. [f. BEarD 5d. +-LINnc.] 
One who wears a beard ; a layman. 

1622 Masse Aleman’s Guzman d Alf, i. 261 Leauing out 
neither beardling nor shaueling, high nor low. 

Beardom (bé-1dem). [f. BEAR 56.1+-pom.] 
Beartsh qualtty or personality. 

184z Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 191 Johnson was 
Dryden's critical bear, a rough bear, and with points of 
noble beardom. ; 

Beardy (bieudi), a. [f. Bearp+-y1.] Bearded. 

1sg8 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 26/2 Beard-less 
Apollo's beardy son. 1855 Cartyce Prinsenrand 102 George 
the Rich, called also the Baréatus, Beardy. 

Beare, obs. f. BEER, BERE, Bier and Birr. 

Bearer (béora1). Forms: 4 berere, 4-6 -er, 
5 -are, -our, berrer, 5-6 berar, 6 bearor, 6- 
bearer. [f. Bear v.1+-rR1.] 

I. He who or that which carries or brings. 

1. One who carries or conveys; a carrier, a 
porter. a. generally. 

1382 Wycitr /sa. xlvi. 2 Oure chargis with heuy berthene 
..to-brosyd ben,. thei my3ten not sauen the berere. 1483 
Cath. Angel. 29 A berer, dainlus. 1947 Act 1 Edw. V7, 


BEARER. 


lil. $9 The .. nurse, or other the bearer about of the childe. 
r61r Biscr 2 CAroy, ii. 18 Lo be bearers of burdens. 1727 
Swirt Golliver i. iv. 131 “Fo crowd about the sedan.. 
to make the bearers stop. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 
II]. iv. 239 Fleeces .. In their own bearer’s blood were 
dyed. 1870 Nicnotson Zool. 11880) 235 Ihe scolex fa tape 
worm] apparently leads an independent life in water, and 
Its intermediary bearer (supposed by some to be a fish...) is 
at present unknown. 
b. of 1 non-matertal burden. 

¢ 1425 WYNTOUN Cron, vin. x.94 He we chosyn pare Of 
pis charge to be berare. 1483 Cath. Anel.29 A berer of 
wytnes, fests, 1526 Miler. Perf. iW. de W. 1-31) 67 b, 
Lucifer, that is to say, the lyght berer. 

e. One who helps to carry a corpse to the grave, 
or who holds the pall in a funeral procession. 

1633 P. Fietcurr “djsa ui. xli, Six mournfull bearers, the 
sad henrse attending. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France \t. 
291 A burial. .not one.. bearer being dressed in black. 1859 
Cavern Ball. & Songs 179 Yhe tramp of the bearers and 
horses Beats out the death-march on the air. 

qd. In India: a. A palanguin carricr; b. A do- 
mestte servant who has charge of his tnaster’s 
clothes, furniture, and (often) his ready money. 
[Wilson conjectured this latter name to be a corrup- 
tion of Bengalt dekard ; but the domestic ‘ bearer’ 
was simply the hcadman of a set of palanquin 
bearers when the lattcr were universally used.] 

1766 J. Grose Voy. £. Ind. 1.153 (Y.) The poles which. . 
are carried by six, but most commonly hy four bearers. 1811 
Mrs. Snrrwoop /lenry & Fearer 3 A bearer, who .. had 
taken care of Ilenry from the day that he was born. Not. 
A servant, whose work is to carry a palanquin; but who is 
frequently employed to take care of children. ¢ 1813 
Ayah & Lady vii. 39 Vhe bearers had nothing to do but to 
carry their Lady to church. 1880 G. A. Mackay 21 Days 
én Ind, (1882) 92 Vhe Ayah and Bearer sit with Baby in the 
verandah, 

e. In comb. with various sbs., as cuf-, palan- 
guin-, pall-, shield-, standard-bearer. 

¢1g00 Cocke Lorelics B. 10 Vankarde berers .. and spere 
planers. 1611 Biste Ne/emm. i. 1x For I was the kings cup- 
bearer [CoverDALe, butler]. 1824 Macaucay /vry, And 
should my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may. 
1832 Marryat N. forster xxxviii, A double set of palanquin- 
bearers. 1862 F. Grirritus Artill. Man. (ed. g) 40 Pall- 
bearers on each side of the corpse. 

2. One who brings a letter, a verbal message, 
tidings, rumours, etc. 

1300 Cursor Al, geet Apon his kne he did him suere pat 
he suld be lel errand berer. 1462 J. Pastos in Left. 442 11. 
g2 The berour here of can enfourme you. 1566 Knox ///st. 
Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 268 The rest of our myndis this faythfull 
berare will schaw you at lenth. 1695 Pervs Diary V1. 182 
In behalf of this young man, the bearer. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncte Tom's C. xxix. 271 An order. .to give the bearer fif- 
teen lashes. 1855 Macaucay f7is¢t. Eng. 111. 589 Others.. 
trafficked in the secrets of which they were the bearers. 

3. The actual holder or presenter of a cheque, 


draft, or other order to pay money. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1862/8 A Note.. for Ninety nine 
Pounds .. paid to Edward Callender or Bearer. 1809 R. 
Lancrorp /ntrod, Trade 12 A Promissory Note payable to 
Bearer, need not be endorsed. 1832 Marrvat A. Forster 
xxix, Fill up a cheque for five hundred pounds, self or 
bearer. ; 

4. Her. One who bears heraldic arms. 

“| The sense of ‘supporters,’ copied in mod. 
dictionaries from Joltnson, (who inserted it from 
Batvey’s folio of 1731), is apparently only a tra- 
ditional dtcttonary error: see quot. 1585. 

1610 Gwittim //eraldry § 3 x. (1660) 144. 1787 Pornxy 
Teraldry 19 note, Such [tinctures] as should be used for 
marks of disgrace in the Bearers. 1885 G. E. Cockayne 
(Norroy: King of Arms) in de/fer: We never use the word 
‘bearers’ for ‘supporters’: the ‘bearers’ of the arms of 
Howard are the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Carlisle, etc., 
themselves, not the supporters used by these noblemen. 

5. The possessor of any personal endowment or 
quality; the holder of rank or offtce ; hence office- 


bearer, ete. 

1s97 Snaks. 2 //en, JI, 1. v. 29 O Maiestie ! When thou 
do’st pinch thy Bearer. 1606 — Ty. & C7. m. ili. 104 ‘Fhe 
beautie that is borne here in the face, The bearer knowes 
not. 1818 Scott //rt. Mrdl. xvi, ‘That's speaking to the 
purpose'’..said the office-bearer, 

6. That in, or by means of, which anything is 
carried ; ¢.¢. a bier. 

1847 Ilattiwent s.z., In Kent the bier is sometimes called 
abearer, 1862 F. Grirritus A rt7ll. AZan, ed. 9) 116 Nos. 8 
and g bring up hat shot ona bearer, 1883 Daity News 27 
July 2/1 For carrying this .. bearer poles of very ingenious 
design have been devised. 

II. He who or that which supports or ststains. 
+7. One who supports or sustains a wetglit, or 
who holds up what would fall; an upholder. Oés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., A susteynour and a berar up of 
the p ed 1555 Be. Ferrar in Strype ccd. Mem. 11. 1. 
App. xlvii, The bolsterors and bearors of the promoters. 
1655 Futter Ch. //ist. y. 333, Many have reported, thar | 
have been a bearer of such as have maintained evil opinions. 

+8. One who sustains or joins in sustaining a 
charge or responstbility. Ods. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 89 The richest and ablest 
men in everie towneare. .subsidymen,and the poorer. onely 
bearers with them, « 1663 SANDERSON W&s, 1854) 1. 185 (1). 
As men use to do in common payments and taxes, we plead 
hard to have bearers and partners that may go a share with 
us. 01737 Strvee Eccl. Bem. 1.1. xxviii. 202 A bearer with 
them..in printing of their books. 


BEAR-GEAR. 


9, Mechanics. Anything used as a support or stay. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 157 Bearer, a Post or 
Brick-wall that is Trimmed up between the two ends of a 
piece of Timber, to shorten its Bearing. 1823 P. Nicuot- 
son Pract. Butld,219 Bearer—any thing used by way of 
support to another, 1861 Smites Zxgineers Ui. 183 To check 
the effect of the bearers or strutts of the ribs. 

b. sfcc. Applied to various mechanical con- 
trivances for sustaining or taking off pressure: e¢.s, 
in Printing, to a kind of ‘ packing’ used to lessen 
the pressure upon the types in certain places. 

1846 Print. Appar. Amateurs 30 The introduction of 
‘bearers’ which serve to reduce the pressure upon the 
types, or rather to bear off a part of the pressure, 1881 C. 
Epwarps Orgazs 57 The bearers are strips of wood fixed 
between the sliders, which. .support the weight of the upper 
boards, pipes, &c, 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockmt. 32 
(A) Bearer. .[is] a piece of metal soldered to the ‘ middle’ of 
a watch case as a support for the joint. 

10. dial. (See quot.) 

1871 E. Peacock &. Skirdaugh 11. 89 Where in one of the 
drains a sunken floor of wood, called a bearer, was de- 
posited for .. making a safe watering place for the cattle. 

III. 11. She who, or that which, brings forth 
or produces ; sfec. a fruit-yrelding tree. 

1413 Lyvc. Pylgr. Sowde iv. vii. (1483) 61, I maye wel be 
cleped only the Appeltree and berer of this Appel. 1719 
Loupon & Wise Conzpl. Gard. 76 The Tree is a great Bearer. 
1872 H. Macmittan True Vine v. 190 The celebrated vine 
of Hampton Court is a most productive bearer. 

Beasress. zovce-wd. A she-bear. 

1840 Hoop Kvlmansegg \xxv, Snips and snaps, As if from 
a Tigress or Bearess. 

+ Bea'r-gear. Os. ;=dearing gear (see BEAR- 
inG17). Hence, 7o be or draw in the bear gears. 

Bear3, obs. form of Barrow 5é.2 a swine. 

+Bearherd. Ots. Also 6-7 beare-heard, 
bearhard, bearard, berard, berrord. [f. Brar 
sh.1 + Herp. Shakspere’s Bearard, etc., are assigned 
to this, rather than to BEAR-WARD, to which some 
editors refer them, chiefly because he elsewhere uses 
bear-heard, and not bear-ward: cf. shepherd, for- 
merly also shepard, sheppard.] The keeper of a 
bear, who leads him about for exhibition. 

1589 R. Harvey Pé. Perc. (1860) 14 Nor a bear-heard .. 
to put his staffe in the mouth of the beare, or pull off these 
dogs? 1§93 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/, v. i. 149 Wee’l bate thy Bears 
to death, And manacle the Berard in their Chaines. — /ézd. 
210 Despight the Bearard, that protects the Beare. 1597 
— 2 Hen. 1V,1. ii. 191 True valor is turn’d Beare-heard. 
1599 — Aluch Ado 1. i. 43 Take sixepence in earnest of 
the Berrord, and leade his Apes into Hell. 1655 GoucEe 
Comm, Hebrews i. 13 Bearhards that have their Bears at 
command, 1860 Kennepy Szwadlow-B. 14 It gave me over 
to the great bear-herd. 

Bearing (bé«rin), v/. sd. [f. Bran v.i+-1ne1.] 

I. from Bear v1 I, 

1. The action of carrying or conveying. In Back- 
gammon, see BEAR v. 1 d. 


1384 Wyciir De Fecé. Sel. Wks. IL}. 347 In pe olde lawe 


weren preestis and dekenes myche chargid in beryng of be 
tabernacle. ¢1485 Digdy A/yst. (1882) 1. 645 In a beryng 
haskett or a lepe..I shall me conuay [over wall]. 1598 
Barret 7heor. WVarres Pref. 3 Your yong yeares haue 
scarse arriued yet to the bearing of Armes. 1645 Durve 
/srael’s Call 27 To serve him in the bearing of his vessels. 
1675 Cotton Compl. Gamester xxvi. (1680) 111 When you 
come to bearing, have a care of making when you need 
not. 

b. things immaterial, ¢.g. the bringing forward 
of testimony. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pl. C. xvu. 360 Brawelynge and bacbyt- 
ynge and beryng of false wittnesse. Zod. ‘ The continual 
earing of a grudge.’ 

2. ‘The carrying of oneself (with reference to the 
manner); carriage, deportment ; behaviour, de- 
meanour. 

cx1250 Gen. § J2x. 2178 Bi jure bering men mai it sen. 
¢ 1374 CHAUCER 7 voylus 1,181 Symple of beryng [z. ~. attire] 
and deboner of chere. 1495 Act 11 Hex. V/T, ix. §2 Tobe 
of goode beryng ayenst the King. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado 
ut. 1, 166 That is Claudio, I know him by his bearing. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles 1v. xxii, The bearing of that stranger 
Lord. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 79 The .. courtesy of his 
bearing towards women, 

b. Behaviour in battle, etc., achievement. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1. 3 Greet berynge and dedes 
of oure forme fadres. 

3. Her. That which is borne upon an escutcheon ; 
a single charge or device, 

1562 Lricn Armorie (1597) 120 b, And vpon the valence 
of that studie, were Scocheons of vnperfite bearing. 1614 
Sevpen Titles //on, Pref, When the Prince ennobled any, 
he vsually gaue him the particular of his Bearing in Blazon. 
1790 Bosweti Fohkuson Y3. 35 Armorial Bearings.. Johnson 
said ..were as ancient as the siege of Thebes. 1858 BucxLe 
Cfotlis. (1869) Il. ii, 112 In the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented. 

ILI. from Bear v.) If, 

+4. Upholding, supporting; maintenance. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chrou. (1809) 600 Indicted of riottes and main- 
tenaunce of bearynges of divers misdoers within the countie. 
1552 Latimer Serm. Lord's Pr. iii. 11. 34 In the place of 
justice, there I have seen bearing and bolstering. 

5. Sustaining, supporting, endurance. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 45 In suffrynge or ber- 
yng aduersitees and troubles. 1640 SANnERSON Sev. II. 
174 Our bearing with their infirmities. 1815 T. Jurrerson 
Corr. (1830) 263 Considering the government of England as 
lotally without morality, and insolent beyond bearing. 
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6. A material support; a supporting surface ; 


supporting power. 

a 1300 A. Adis. 484 A goshauk with gret flyght Setlith on 
his beryng. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 148 This Post 
.. bears upon the Floor, to make its Bearing the stronger. 
1732 Pore £ss. Mani. 29 But of this frame the bearings, 
and the ties. 1793 SMEATON £dystone L. § 274 Each floor 
.. lying upon the horizontal bearings furnished by these 
ledges. 1876 Handbk. Sc. App. S. Kens. 5 A greater number 
of bearings is required to prevent the mirror from becom- 
ing strained by its own weight. 

7. Carpentry. The length of a beam between two 
supports, span; the distance between the cutting- 
edge of a tool and the rest in which it is held. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 136 This short Bearing 
. renders the whole Floor firm enough for all common 
Occupation. Jé/d. 186 Its edge cutting at a greater Bear- 
ing from the Rest ..it is then more subject totremble. 1823 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 219 Bearing, the distance in 
which a beam or rafter is suspended in the clear. 

TIL. from Bear v.1 111. 

8. A thrusting, pressing, or straining in any 
direction ; thrust, pressure. 

1sgr Percivauy Sf. Dict., Salidizo..the bearing out ofa 
wall, Protecta. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v.. Bearing 
of an arch, or vault, denotes the efforts which the stones 
make to burst open the piers. 1784 Aled. Commun. II. 7 
Such a bearing down, as inade her fearful of a miscarriage. 
1997 M. Batre Aforb. Anat. (1807) 415 An inversion of 
the vagina is attended with a sense of bearing down. 

9. Tendency to exert influence, practical relation 
or reference to other things; aspect. 

1785 Burke Nab. Arcot's Debts Wks. 1V. 201 Having had 
..a just sense of their true bearings and relations. 1804 
T. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 18 In its unfortunate bearings on 
my private friendships. 1828 Soutuey Ess. (1832) II.243 The 
subject .. was thoroughly examined in allits bearings. 1867 
A. Barry SirC, Barry vi. 177 The legal bearings of the case. 

+10. A taking effect ; operation, effective result. 

1723 Woprow Corr. (1843) I11. 89 Whether I shall ever be 
able to bring anything of this to a bearing, I know not. 

+11. Spring, elasticity. Obs. Cf. BEAR 50.3 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 118 Slower motions are 
made up of starts and bearings, or springsomness. /62¢d. 
119 A pend or earnest strift fromwards, which we call 
springsomness or bearing. 

12. Afech. (generally in £7.) Those parts of a 
machine which bear the friction; the block or 
supports on which a shaft or axle turns, and also 
the part of the shaft or axle resting upon these 
supports. [This combines IJ and III of the vb.] 

1791 Specif. Patent No. 1794 Water wheels to be made 
and fixed upon bearings. 1793 WottasTon in PAil. Trans. 


LXXXIII. 137 A better bearing, and much less likely to | 


wear the pivots. 1861 SmiLes Exgineers 11. 139 The shafts 
and axles were of iron, and the bearings of brass. 1881 
Print. Trades Frul. xxxi. 38 Heated bearings in machinery 
may be relieved. . by the use of graphite as a lubricator. 

13. The direction in which any point lies from 
a point of reference, esp. as measured in degrees 
from one of the quarters of the compass. In 
pl. the relative positions of surrounding objects. 
To take one’s bearings : to determine one’s position 
with regard to surrounding objects ; also fig. 

1635 N. CARPENTER Geog. Ded. 1. vii. 171 Great errours not 
only in the situation of diuers places, but also in the bear- 
ing of places one to the other. 1711 F. Futter Med. Gyn. 
29 When they [jockeys] design to take the Bearings of a 
Running Horse. 1750 SmEaTon in Phil. Trans. 5 July, To 
make the compass useful in taking..the bearing of head- 
lands, ships and other objects. 1805 P'Linpersin Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 189 On the first bearings the ship’s head was six points 
on one side of the meridian. 1858 in Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 
229 All Bearings herein given are Magnetic. 1875 BEprorD 
Satlor's Pocket Bk. 1. (ed. 2) 41 The difference between the 
sun’s true bearing and its compass bearing. 

b. Afus. (see quot.) 

1835 Penny Cycl. XXV. 356/2 The parts [of a piano, etc.) 
which are first tuned by the fifths, and from which all the 
others are tuned by octaves, are called dearings. 

14. The direction of any line on the earth’s sur- 
face in relation to a meridian. 

1802 Prayrair /dlustr. Hutton. The. 229 Vertical strata, 
having the same bearing with respect to the meridian. 1881 
Raymonp AVining Gloss., Bearing..the direction of a hori- 
zontal line, drawn in the middle plane of a vein or stratum 
not horizontal. ? 

b. fig. Tendency, natural leaning, bent. 

1862 Tro.tope Orley F. xv. 121 In the puhlicity of such 
sympathy there was something that suited the bearings of 
Miss Furnival’s mind. 

+15. A/us, The variation allowed from the true 
pitch of a note, in tuning an instrument upon the 
method of unequal temperament. Oés. 

1698 Watuis in Pz, Trans. XX. 256 Pipes at equal 
Intervals do not give the just desired Harmony, without 
somewhat of Bearing. 


16. Nauwt. ‘The widest part of a vessel below 
the plank-shear. The line of flotation which is 
formed by the water upon her sides when she sits 
upright with her provisions, stores, and ballast, 
on board in proper trim.’ Smyth Saz/or’s IVid.-bk. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Grant. ii. 3 There doth begin 
the compasse and bearing of the ship. 1835 Marryat 
Pirate iit, ‘The wind howled, and..the vessel was pressed 
down to her bearings by its force. , 

17. Comé. and atirid. in prec. senses: as, bcaring- 
chair, -point, shaft, -surface, + bearing-back, a 
pedlar’s staff for carrying his pack; + bearing- 


BEARISH. 


cloth, a child’s christening-robe; bearing-door, 
(Coal-mining), one of the main doors in a pit for 
regulating the ventilation; +bearing-gear, the 
gear or apparatus (usually a twisted withe passed 
through the collar so as to form a loop) by which, 
in old times, a pair of horses supported the ends of 
the swingle-tree of a plough, or of the cross-bar 
from which the pole of a wagon was suspended ; 
+bearing-leap, a carrying-basket; see BEAR-LEAP. 

1544 AscHAM 7c.coph. (1654) 115 They be good ynough for 
bearynge gere. 1570 Bury Wills (1850) 156, I beqwethe to my 
dawghter Jone Kenam one herynge sheet. 1598 GREENWEY 
Tacitus’ Ann, XW. ii, (1622) 200 Agrippina .. caused her-selfe 
to be carried to Baias in a bearing-chaire. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 11. 341 If achild be lapped in a mantle or bearing-cloth 
made of an asse skin, it shall not be affrighted at any thing. 
1607 TopseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 437 A bearing back or 
colt staffe, as we say in English, whereupon poor men carry 
their burdens. 16r1 SHaxs. Wit. 7. ui, iii. 119 Looke 
thee, a bearing-cloath for a Squires childe. 1616 Surri. & 
Marxn. Countr, Farm 533 When they [horses] draw two 
and two together in the beare-geares .. then there is needfull 
the plow clevise .. the harnesse, the collars, the round 
withsor bearing geares, 1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 
§ Durh. 24 A bearing or main door, is a door which forces 
the air through an entire district. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 
I. xxix. 402 Passed the chain cable under the keel at four 
bearing-points. 

. from Bear v1 IV. 

18. The action of bringing forth (offspring) ; 
birth, Also in comb. child-bearing. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 11079 All mad bai mirth at his bering. 
cx1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 908 As wemen.. When thei ben 
in berung of chylde. 1611 Biste 1 779. ii. 15 Notwith- 
standing she shall be saued in child-bearing. 

b. attrib., as in bearing-pain, -place, -throe,-tine. 

1587 Gotoinc De Moruay xxi. 323 Wouldst thou haue 
Children? It is hee that openeth and shutteth the bearing 
place. 1597 Damiet Crv. Varves v1. cv, To stay beyond the 
bearing-time, so long. 1787 Med. Commun. II. 227 The 
throes which the women cal] bearing pains. 

19. The action of producing leaves, flowers, 
and esf. fruit ; yielding, production. 

1583 PLat Fewedl ho. (1594) 5 He did greatly backward 
the tree in his bearing. 1709 STANHOPE Paraphr. 1V.255 
Bearing will be required fromevery Branch. 1861 DELAMER 
Kitch. Gard. 160 Wall-trees .. come into early bearing. 

20. That which is produced ; fruit, a crop. 

1838 Worpsw. Sov, 1. xix, Rich mellow bearings, that for 
thanks shall call. 

21. Those external parts of animals which are 
concerned in parturition. Ods. or dial, 

1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 911/4 A Bright bay Mare .. lately 
Stackt behind under her Bearing. 19779 Phil. Traus. 
LXIX. 285 The teats and the external female parts, called 
by farmers the bearing. 

Bearing (bé*rin), Af2. a.) [f. Bear v.1.] 

1, That bears, carries, supports, endures, drives, 
presses, pierces, stands out, etc. (See various 
meanings of the vb.) 

c 1500 Nod. Hood (Ritson) n. xii. 131 Clifton with a bearing 
arrow, Hee clave the willow wand. 155: ROBINSON tr. 
More's Utop. 158 Drawing and bearinge beastes. 1642 
Howe tt For. Trav. (1869) 61 Large and bearing streames. 
1674 N. Fairrax Buck & Sedv, 122 Lockt up in a bearing 
or pressing posture. 1677 Moxon Mech. A-verc. (1703) 69 
Plane both the Bearing sides thinner. 1702 PENN in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem, 1X. 162 Be as bearing as you can with 
hasty and fretful tempers. 1850 Leitcn tr. A/i@dler’s Anc. 
Art § 275.305 The architectural members. .are divided into 
bearing, borne, and intermediate. Among the bearing the 
column is the form naturally suggested. 

+2. Of food: Sustaining, substantial. Ods. 

¢ 1618 FLetcuer !’07. Pleased 1. ti, A good bearing din- 
ner. 1633 Massincer New Way, etc. v. i, Bearing dishes. 

3. In conb., as: burden-, interest-bearing; bear- 
ing-rein, a short fixed rein which passes from the 
bit to the saddle, intended to keep the horse's 
head up and its neck arched; fig. a check or re- 
straint upon movements. 

1620 QUARLES Youah (1638) 43 The burden-bearing Camell. 
1794 W. FELTON Carriages (1801) 11. 138 The bearing rein 
is what prevents the horse from holding his head down. 
1839 Syp. SmitH Ws. 1859 I. Pref. 8 Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the bearing-rein from the English people. 
1866 Crump Banking xi. 245 Having an interest-bearing 
reserve. 1882 Afacm, Alag. XLV. 464 When horses are un- 
necessarily restrained by bearing-reins. ; 

4. Bringing forth, producing (offspring, fruit, etc.). 
Often as second element in a compound, as derry-, 
Jrutt-, spectrc-bearing. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxvii. (1495) €82 
Thycke settyng of knottes is token of a good vyne and 
berynge. 1672 Perry Pod. A xaz. (1691) 53 A Cow continues 
Milch and bearing, from 3 or 4 years old to12. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res. u. vi, The Future is wholly a Stygian Darkness, 
spectre-bearing. 1858 W. Exuis Vis. Madagascar vill. 225 
‘Lhe fruit-bearing olive. 

5. Fertile, productive. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. 1882 S. Macapvam AZanttoba 
Soil, Soils of a good bearing quality. 

Bear‘ing, 7//. 2.2 [f. Bear v.2+-1ne2.] Act- 
ing as a ‘bear’ in Stock Exchange transactions. 

1884 Pall Mall G.7 Aug. 5/1 The shrewd men who are 
so..anxious to put money in the pockets of the bulling or 
bearing public. 

Bearish (bérif), a. [f. Bear sd.1+-1sH1.] 

1. Bear-like, esp. in manner or temper; rough, 
rude, and uncouth; growling, surly. 


BEARISHNESS. 


1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks, (1841) gg We call men, 
by way of reproach, sheepish, bearish, etc, 1800 Coteripce 
Piccolom. v.iv, Forgive me too my bearish ways, old father. 
1863 Sarau Tytter in G:2. Words 705 As unmannerly and 
bearish as two gentlemen. .could contrive to be. 

2. Stock Exchange. Belonging or tending to a 
fall in the pricc of stocks. 

188: Chicago Times 30 Apr , The movement was bearish, 
and prices all around averaged a trifle lower. 1884 .Vanch. 
E.xcant. 8 Sept. 8/3 Bearish news from the oilfields brought 
down prices. 

Henec Baarishly adv. 

Bea‘rishness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
quality ; rough unmannerlincss ; surliness. 

1861 Cotuier //ist. Eng. Lit. 162 He never lost a certain 
bearishness of temper. 1884 Church Union iN. ¥.) 15 Nov. 
8 Private boorishness and domestic bearishness. 


+ Bea‘rleap, -lep(e. 11 4-5 berlep.e, bere 
lepe, 7 beer-lip. [f. MIE. dey-cx to Bean + Leap 


basket.] _A carrying basket. 

1325 40 Hamronn Psd Ixxx. 6 His hend seruyd in ber- 
lepe, 77. bere lepe [2 cophino}, that is a vessel in the 
whilke the iwes bare mortere in egipt. ¢137§ Wyctir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1.17 Pei gedriden seven berlepis of relief 
pat was left [Wvcur Mark viii. 8 Aas lepis, leepis], 1677 
Prot O.xfordsh. 256 They draw a Cubb or Beerlip..up the 
middle of the mow or stack, and through the hole, that this 
leaves, the heat will ascend, and so prevent mow-burning, 

Cf. also the following : ¢c1q40 WMedulla Gramm., Sporta, 
a berynge lep. 1440 Prom, /arv., Barlylepe, to kepe yn 
corne, Cumera [1499 Pynson’s ed. has here Barlep ; adso 
elsewhere Beringe lepe Canistra}. 1gs00 Ortus Vocab., 
Sforta, a bere lepe or basket. ¢ 1485 Digdy Jyst. (1882) 
nu. 645 In a beryng baskett or a lepe. 

+ Bea‘rless, ¢. Ods.vare—?. [f. Bean v.1 1V 
+-LEss.] Barren. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xiv. (1614) 27/1 Barkeshire.. 
from a naked and bearelesse Oke-tree, whereunto the people 
usually resorted .. to conferre for the State. 

Bea‘r-like, @. and a/v. [f. Bear 56.1 + LIKE.] 
Like, or after the manner of, a bear; rough, rude. 

1605 Suaks. J/acé. v. vii. 2, I cannot fiye, But Beare-like I 
mus} fight the course. 1663 GERBIER Counsel D iij a, Some 
of them Bear-like-whelps (by licking and smoothing) have 
gotten some fashionable like shape. 1823 Scott in Lock- 
Aart (1839) VII. 174, I was rather a Bear-like nurse for such 
a lamb-hke charge. 

Bearn, obs. form of Bargn, and of Burn, v. 

Bear’s-foot. Herd. [f. Bear 56.1] 

1. Popular name of various species of Hellebore, 
esp. of the Black Hellebore (4. favidus), a hand- 
some plant with spreading panicles of globular 
flowers, their sepals green edged with pink. 

rssx Turner f/erfal 126 Vhys herbe whyche they call 
chrystes wurtz and we berefoot. 1629 J. Parktnson Parad, 
in Sole \xxxi. 344 There are three sorts of blacke Hellebor 
or Beares foote. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. wv. 185 The 
late Narcissus, and the winding Trail Of Bears-foot. 1863 
Prior //ant-n. 17 Bear's-foot, from its digitate leaf. 

2. Also applied loosely to Bear’s-breech or 
Acanthus, to Lady’s Mantle, and to Monkshood. 

1552 Hutoet, Bere fote herbe, Acantha. 1563 SHuTE 
Archit. Bjb, An herbe called Acanthus, in frenche Branck- 
ursine, or bearefcte with vs. 

Bearship (bé~sfip). [f. Bear sd.1+-sHIp.] 
The personality of a hear. (Humorous.) 

1800 Soutney Left. (1856) I. go If you were a dancing bear, 
and I had a string tied to the ring in your bearship’s nose. 


Bearskin (bée1,skin). [f. BEAR 50.1] 


1. The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 

1823 Byron Juan x. xxvi, In this gay clime of bear-skins 
black and furry. 1835 Sir J. Ross .V.-}¥. Pass. xii. 547 
Natives cam*.. bringing ..a bearskin and some clothing. 
1855 Kinest.ey //eroes 1. 205 Wrapt in a bearskin cloak. 

b. fig. in reference to the torture of Christians 
by baiting them in bearskins. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 123 The Pelagian Iesuites 
oppose the Dominicans in this point under the Bears skin 
of being Calvinists. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) I. 29 
If they had chosen to bring our primitive founders upon the 
stage in a pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and pitch- 
barrels. 

2. The tall furry cap worn by the Guards in the 
Bntish Army. 

(1848 THackeray lan, Fair xxiv, Ensign Spooney. .tried 
cn a new bearskin cap, under which he looked savage be- 
yond his years.) 1863 Kinctake Crimea II. 338 The towsr- 
ng bearskins which mark a battalion of the English Guards. 

. A shaggy kind of woollen cloth used for 
overcoats. 

4. See Bean 56.18. Bearskin jobber, early name 
of the ‘bear’ on the Stock Exchange. 

Bearward (bée1w9.d.) [f. Bear s6.1+ Warp.] 
Also 4 bereward, § barreward, 5-6 berward(e 
(see BEARHERD). 

1. The keeper of a tear, who leads it about for 
public exhibition of its tricks, etc. ; also fig. 

1399 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 364 A bereward fond arag. 1463 
Mann, & [ouseh. Exp. 156, 1 toke to the lord Stanley is 
berward. .vjs. viijed. 1550 Bate Any. Molarics u. 118 Vhey 
Played with those worldly rulers. as the bearwardes do 
with their apes and their beares. 1644 Evetyn J/cm. (1857) 
I. 95 [hey] command them, as our bearwards do the bears, 
with a ring through the nose. 1826 Scott /!oodst. ix, The 
army is your bear now, and old Noll is ycur bearward. 

+2. The constellation Bootes, or its chief star 
Arcturus, from its position in reference to Ursa 
Major. 

Vou. I. 


Bearish 
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1483 Cath. Angi. 23/1 Barrewarde, arctophila. 1577 
B. Goocer [ereshach's [/ usb. (1586) 39 b, The rising of the 
star called the Kerward. 1883 Lippett & Scott Gré, Lew, 
s.v. “Apxros, The star just behind is called "Apxroupos, 
"ApxrodvAag, the Bear-ward, or Bowrys, the Waggoner. 

+Bearwort. //erb. Obs. [f. Bran 561+ 
Worr.] The herb Alera Athamanticum. 

1597 in GerarD. 1863 in Prior /’ant-n. 

Beasantlier, obs. form of BesanTLER. 

Beasaunte, obs. form of BEZANT. 

Bease, obs. form of Barze. 

Be-ash, ctc.: see Br. fref- 

Beasom, obs. f. Besom, and Bisex, Oés. blind. 

Beast (bist), s+. lorms: 3-6 beste, best, 
beest(e, 4-6 Sc. beist, 6-7 beaste, (6 bieste, 7 
beise), 6- beast. (/%7. dial. beas(e, beeas(e, 
beass.) [a. OF. éeste:—L.. bestia. The earliest 
use of the word was to translate L. azzma/, in 
which it took the place of Ol. dedr, just as it was, 
in this sense, subseq. replaced by avzzma/ itself.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1, A living being, an animal. (Used to translate 
Gr. (wov, or L. animal, esp. in versions of the 
Bible. Now restricted in literary use as in sense 
2; but still widely applied in dialect and collo- 
qual tise, including e. g. newts, insccts, centipedes. ) 

+a. In early times, explicitly including man. 
Oés. b. In later times, applied to the lower ani- 


mals, as distinct from man. 

c1220 flali Mvid. 25 Beastes pat dumbe neb habbed. 
@ 1300 Cursor MV. 6039 Pan sent drightin a litel beist [locust]. 
Ibid. 700 Pe nedder .. was mast wis of ani best. 1493 /‘eséz- 
vad (1515) 3 b, All the fysshes and beestes in the see. 1535 
Coverpace Eccles. xi. 3 Vhe Bey is but a small beast 
amonge the foules, yet is hir frute exceadinge swete. 1611 
Bisce Rez, iv.6 Foure beastes full of eyes before and behinde, 
1658 RowLanp Mouffet’s Theat. [ns. 931 Nor know I the 
little Beast [Hornet] it self. 1771 Phil. Trans. LX1. 240 
Monoculi, some of which had their ovaria full of eggs, and 
others of little live beasts. 1827 Moore /’erizink. 5 Soc. 
Wks. (1862) 529 Of all the beasts that ever were born, 
Your Locust most delights in corn. 1875 Bucktanp Log-BA. 

1 These Cod, poor Beasts. .VWod. dial. There's a little 
Geka crawling up your back ! 

Q. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER Soeth. 1. vi. 27 Axest not me quod I. 
whebir bat [man] be a resonable best mortel. 1387 TRevisa 
/igden Rolls Ser. 111, 367 Al bing bat hab lif and felynge 
is i-cleped a beste. 1547 Boorpe Srev. Health clxxxu, A 
man or a woman, which be resonable beastes. 

b. 1610 Suaks. 7 ef. u. ii. 34 There would this Monster 
make a man: any strange beast there, makes aman. 1780 
Harris PAilol. Eng. (1841) 538 To render the nature of man 
odious, and the nature of beasts amiable. 

c. The animal nature ‘in man). 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix.§ 9. 302 Those advantages which 
may .. exalt the man, and depress the beast in us. 

2. A quadruped (or animal popularly regarded 
as stich), as distinguished from birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, etc., as well as from man. (Now 
the ordinary literary use.) 

¢1230 Ancr. R. 416 5Se..ne schulen habben no best, bute 
kat one. ¢1360 Deus Caritas in £. E. P. (1862: 127 Lord 
pou madest. bobe foul and best. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 74 
«As lion is the king of bestes. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 151 In the sixth daye..all beestes were create. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xxviii, Compare them vnto birdes 
ahd beastes. 1611 Biste 1 A’xgs iv. 33 Hee spake also of 
beasts, and of foule, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
1691 Ray Creation (1722) 21 Animate bodies are divided 
into four great genera or orders: Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and 
Insects. 1849 Marrvat Valerie vi, Like the bat, they are 
neither bird nor beast. 


b. sfec. An animal of the chase; fourfooted game. 
1297 R. Giouc. 375 Pe nywe forest.. he..astored yt wel 
myd bestys. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, Sethun brittuns he 
the best, -is venesun in forest. 1§39 Act 31 /fen. V-J//, v. 
A chase.. for .. feeding of beastes of venery. 1592 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. vi. xxxvii. (1597) 180 They feede Mongst Beasis 
of chace. 1697 Drypen Viry, Georg. 1. 211 Then Toils for 
Beasts, and Lime for Birds were found. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Beasts of Chase, in our statute-books are five; 
the buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe. Beasts of the forest 
are, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. Beasts and fowls 
of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheasant, and partridge. 
ce. Wil! beas?; an animal not domesticated, 
formerly esp. a beast of the chase, now esp. a 
ferocious animal from a foreign land ;=L. fera, 
Gr. @npiov. 

1297 R. Giouc. 376 Men nedorste.. wylde best nyme no3t, 
Hare ne wylde swyn. 1393 Lane. 7. Pd. C. xvi. 28 And 
woneden in wildernesse “among wilde bestes. 1590 Siuaks. 
Mids. N. u.i. 228 Ne..leaue thee to the mercy of wilde 
beasts. 1591 SpeENsER Dafdn. xviii, And of the race, that 
all wild heastes do feare. 1697 Drvyven I‘irg. Georg. iv. 
758 Whom ev’n the savage Beasts had spar’d, they kill'd. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple ix, To see the wild beasts fed at 
Mr. Polito’s menagerie. 

3. A domesticated animal owncd and used by 
man, as part of his farm ‘stock’ or cattle [F. 
bestiaux, bétai/]; at first including shcep, goats, 
etc. but @. gradually more or less restricted to 
the bovine kind; and now chiefly applied by 
farmers, graziers, etc. to fatting cattle. (In this 
sense there is also a collective plural deas/.) 

c1230 dAncr. R. 58 5if eni unwrie put were, and best feolle 

rinne, a1300 Cursor AM. 6x37 Ta your beistes wit yow 
un, ¢14§0 JWerdin 3 This riche man hadde grete plente of 
bestes and of othir richesse. 1514 Barcray Cyt, § Up- 
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BEAST. 


londyshm. (1847, Introd. 9 Sometime the wolfe our beastes 
doth devour. 1704 Baity Dict, Rustic, s.v. Common, Which 
Cominen must be taken with Beasts commonable, as Horses, 
Oxen, Kinc, and Sheep. 1882 Rossetm Lall. 4 Sonn. &7 
I am Berold the buicher’s son, Who slays the beasts in 
Rouen own. 

a. 1§23 Fitzurrn. //1sh. 1534! Gij, Beastes alone, nor 
horses alone, nor shepe alone ..wyll not eate a pasture 
euen. 1641 Hinne ¥. Sruen xxix. go There was spent in his 
house a fat Beise, and a half, within the space of three days. 
1720 ond. Gaz. No. 5880/3; Robert Watson, laie of Uitoxeter 
.. Dealer in Beasts, 1807 J. Stace /’oems 63 To th’ fells 
they druive beath bease and sweyne. 1863 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Beast, an..animal of the Ox kind» The 
plural. is deecas or dvas; applied to Cows or fatiing-stock 
collectively. 1865 Daily 7 ed. 22 Aug. 6/5 One half. is de- 
voted to ‘ besa: the other half to sheep, pigs, and calves. 
none of which creatures are ‘beasts’ according to the natural 
history of the Caledonian-road. 1884 I}. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept. 
(idzt.) Yhe Live Stock comprises the valuable herd of 
Sussex Beast, including cows, heifers, bulls and steers. 

b. An animal used in riding, driving. ctc.. as the 
horse and ass; a‘ beast of burden,’ a * yoke beast,’ 
a draught animal. [In some yarts of England, 
beast in the sing. means spec. ‘horse,’ while the 
pl. deasts, beastds, beass means ‘oxen.’ ] 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 14963 Par sal yee find an ass heist. 1388 
Wycuit Luke x. 34 And leid hym on his beest [1382 hors], 
and Icdde in to an ostric. 1§23 Titzuers. Surv. xi 1539) 
26 His werke bestis to his plough. rgz9 Fritu LA. Chr. 
Reader Wks, 18291 462 His Son..was made our beast, bearing 
our sins upon his own back. 1611 Biste Luke x. 34 And 
bound vp his wounds, powring in oile and wine, and sect 
him or his owne beast. 1803 WeLtincton in Gurw, Dis/, 
II. 19, Coolies and bullocks and every animal that can be 
piecured of the description of a beast of burthen. 1816 
Scott Autig.xxv, There sall nane o’ my gear gang on your 
beast’s back. 1848 Macauray //ist. /ing. I. 374 Vravellers 
.. compelled to alight and lead their beasts. 

Il. fig. and transf. 

4. A human being under the sway of animal 
propensities. 

¢1400 Row, Rose 5063 No such beeste [a harlot] To te 
loved is not worthy. 1598 SHaks. WJerry IVv.v.5 O power- 
full Loue, that in some respecis makes a Beast a Man: in 
som other, a Mana beast. 1647 SANDERSON Serm. II. 215 
All histories afford us strange examples .. of voluptuous 
beasts. 1709 STEELE Zatler No.2? 2 Till Morn’ sends 
stagg’ring Home a Drunken Beast. 1845 loop Open Ques. 
xv, Better.. spend a leisure hour amongst the brutes, Than 
make a beast of his own self on Sunday. 

5. ‘ A brutal, savage man: a man acting in any 
manner unworthy of a reasonable creature. J. In 
earlier usage, often connoting sttpidity or folly 
(cf. Fr. dé¢e) ; in modem phrascology opprobriously 
employed to express disgust or merely aversion. 

erz10 Leg. Kath. 2067 Hwet medschipe maked pe, bu 
bittre balefule beast! 1393 Gower Con/. I. 202 O beste of 
helle, in what guise Hast thou deserved for to deie. 1594 
R. Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616° He that goes a 
beast to Rome, returns a beast againe. 1603 Sutaks. J/eas. 

Qh you beast, Oh faithlesse Coward, oh 
dishonest ere 1723 M‘ Warp £Larn. Contend. 151 ( Jam.) 
Putting the Beast upon ourselves, for having been so hase. 
1772 Nicuouts in Gray's Corr. 1843) 170 It is this moment 
only that I have received nine letters .. from that cursed 
beast Belloni’s Abbé. 1841 Warren Ten hous. ear i.v, 
Mr. Sharpey .. is coming down from dinner, directly, the 
beast! 1875 Miss BrouGHton .Vancy ii. 12 (1875) ‘ You 
beast’ cried I, in good nervous English, turning sharply 
round, 

+6. Applied to the devil (the ‘old serpent’ cr 
‘dragon’ and evil spirits. Ods. 

c1zz0 St. Warher.11 Hu ha.. pat bittre best makede to 
bersten. @ 1300 Cursor J. 12954 Bot herdili he [be warlau] 
yode him nerr, Qua herd euer best sua bald. ¢130§ Us fracse 
St. Fas. 57 in E. E. P. 59 Pu lipere besi oure leuedi seide. 

7. The Beast \ fig.): Antichrist, or the Anti- 
christian power. ‘Fromthe A pocalypsc of St. John.) 

1382 Wvycur Acy. xiii. 1 He that hath vndirstonding, 
acounte the noumbre of the beest. 1526 ier. Perf. W. de 
W. 1531) 37 Wonders whiche that beest the Antechryst (as 
Saynt Paule sayth) shall shewe. 1§77 Ho.insuep Céron. 
IIl. 1265/2 They . which suffer death vnder the beast, fer 
confession of Christs religion. 1649 Owen Sera. Wks. 1851 
VIII. 235 God will bring the followers after the beast to 
destruction. 1849 CumMine God tnx Hist. (1851) 115 In 1807 
the ten kings or horns (Britain excepted ..) joined in deso- 
lating ‘the Beast.’ ¢ 1875 Catvertey /ly-leaves, Leave the 
aumber of the beast to puzzle Doctor Cumming ? 

TIL. In Card-playing. [orig. deste as in 17th. 
French, then cnglished as dcasée, beast, pronounced 
‘bést), a pronunciation still retained by some who 
spell it daste, éas?; but more usually spelt and 
pronotinced as in the other senses. Mod.F. déte.] 

8. a. An obsolete game at cards, resembling 
the modern .Va/. 

b. A penalty at this game; also at Ombre and 
Quadrille. 

(The name Ombre is derived from Sp. /lomébre man. At 
Ombre, the one whoundertakes the game has to beat each of 
the other two; if he fails, he is said to be beasted, and pays 
forfeit to the pocl; hence it has been suggested that havirg 
failed to maintain himself as Homére or man, he becomes 
beast. In the earlier quotations it occurs only along with 
Ombre.] 

1668 R. Lestrance Ji. Quez!.'1708 97 Spend whole Nights 
at Beste or Ombrewith my Lady l’en-T weevel. 1674 Cortos 
Compl, Gamester (1725 97 Beast .called by the French, La 
Bett. 1678 Butcrr //ud. 1. 1, 1007 These at Beste and 
L’'Omhre wove And play for loue and money too. 1734 R 
Sryvmour Compl. Gamester 17-9 22 The Beaste is made 
whenever he who undertakes the game that is 10 say the 
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BEAST. 


Ombre) does not win. /éfd. 23 Whoever Renounces several 
times in a Dea! suffers a Beaste for every Renounce. /é¢d. 
All the Beastes that are made in one Deal, must be together 
upon the Board and be played for the next. 1727-51 
CuamsBers Cyc?. s v. Ombre, The oversights and irregu- 
larities committed in the course of the game, are called 
beastes. [See also Baste sé.1] ; 

IV. Comé. a. objective gen, with verbal sb. or 
agent-noun, as deast-baiting, -subduer; b. simila- 
tive, as beast-blindness; ©. attrib., as beast-body, 
fable, -fight, -hide, -kind, -market, -oblation, 
~poetry, -saga, Also beast-fly, the gad-fly ; beast- 
gates (zorth. dia/.), pastures where beasts may go. 

1606 HoLtaxp Seton. 262 Wardens ..who were to ex- 
hibite .. *Beastbaitings and stage playes. 180z SovTHEY 
Thalaba x. xxxiii, Live With such *beast-blindness in the 
present joy. 1884 Tennyson Becket 93 This *beast-body 
That God has plunged my soul in. 1865 Tytor Lardy Hist. 
Jan, i. 10 Stories known as “Beast Fables. 1658 Rowtanp 
Monffet's Theat. Ins.935 This * Beast-fly is in Latine called 
Asthon, 1566 Richmond. Wills (1853) 185 The “beast gates 
..uppon the more and in the feild onely except. 1601 
Hottanp P/iy 1. 507 When the haires of *beast-hides haue 
bin soked therewith. 1616 Suret. & Marku. Countr. Farm, 
At the end of all these *Beast-houses..you shall appoint a 
Dog-house. 1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 52 A charter for 
a *beast-market. 1885 fVeekly Times 2 Oct. 18/4 Trade to- 
day in the *beast-market has been almost at a standstill. 

Beast (bist), v. [f. prec. sb.] See also BastE v.4 

+1 trans. To make a beast of, treat as a beast. 

1645 S. Botton Arvaigum. Err. 151 And having thus 
beasted men, they [Papists] say to them ..* Youare..in no 
way able to judge of Questions of truth.’ . : 

2. passive. In the game of Ombre: To fail to win 
the game (said of the Ombre), or to incur a forfeit 
for breaking the rules. 

1653 Urquuart Raéelais 1. v, We will not be beasted at 
this bout, for I have got one trick. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Fol 
Bullin Swift's Wks. 1824 V1. 163 Lewis Baboon attempted 
to play a game solo in clubs, and was beasted. 1768 Acad. 
of Play 83 He who looks at the cards that remain in the 
Stock is beasted. 1811 E. Nares Thinks 7 II. 136 Not 
being able to save her from being beasted. 

{[Beast, v. ‘To hunt for beasts,’ which modern 
dictionaries have inserted each from its prede- 
cessor, is a figment founded on a grotesque mis- 
reading of Spenser’s A moretti Epigr. ii.: 

With that [i.e. Dian’s dart] Love wounded my Loves hart, 
But Diane [wounded] beasts with Cupids dart. } 

Beastal, obs. form of BESTIAL. 

Beastdom \bistdam). rare. [f. BEast 56. + 
-poM.] The condition of a beast ; beasthood. 

¢1872 Appis Evizab. Echoes (1879) 57 Sorrow ..had freed 
the woman-soul from that foul den of crusting beastdom. 

+ Beasten (bistén’, za. Obs. In 4 besten(e, 5 
bestyn. ([?f. Beast sé.+-EN]; but destene may 
be gen. pl. of deste, BEast.] Of beasts. 

c 1325 2. E. Addit. P. B. 1446 Wyth besten blod busily 
anoynted. 1387 Trevisa //7gder Rolls Ser. II. 181 Oistres 
and schelle fische, that beeth.. lowest in bestene kynde. 
@ 1400 Octantax 478 That bestyn kyng. 

Beasthood (bfst;hud). [f. Beast sé. +-Hoop.] 
The rank, condition, or nature of beasts. 

1837 CartyLe />, Nev. III. 1. vii. 61 Many a Circe Island, 
with temporary.. conversion into beasthood and hoghood. 
1851 Mavuew Loud. Ladbour I. 25 Instinct with all the ele- 
ments of manhood and beasthood. 1868 Browninc Ring & 
Bk. vin. 510 Beasts .. Do credit to their beasthood. 


Beastial, -iary, -iarian, obs. ff. BEsTIAL, etc. 

Beastie (bfsti). [f. Beast+-1r=y4.] A little 
animal; an endearing form of BEAST. (orig. Scotch.) 

1785 Burns To Alouse, Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim'rous 
beastie. 1864 D. THompson Daydreams 229 Dogs..are 
religious beasties: but idolaters. 1880 Lapy Barker in 
AMacnt. Mag, 388 The sheep .. are compact little beasties. 

Beastily (brstili), adv. —_[f. as if from dcasty 
adj.+-Ly2: on analogy of hastily, lustily, etc.] 
After the manner of a beast ; bestially. 

@ 1823 SHELLEY Scenes /r. Faust 702 To live more beastily 
than any beast. 

Beastings, var. form of BEESTINGS. 

+ Bea’stish, cz. Ods. Also 5 best-, 6 beest- 
ysshe. [f. Beast sé.+-1sH1.] Partaking of the 
nature of a beast;= BeastLy in various senses). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. i.(1495) 48 Bestysshe men 
and symple. rs0z Ord. Crysten Men iW. de W.)1. iii. 24 
Beestysshe, deuyllysshe and worldly .. be they. 1643 
Mitton Divorce Wks. 1738 1. 182 Else it [marriage] would 
be but a kind of animal or beastish meeting. 1664 /*lodden 
Fu. 32 Your beastish acts. 

+ Bea‘stishness. Oés. Also 6 bestyssh- 
nesse. [f. prec.+-Nkss.] The condition of being 
‘beastish,’ brutishness. 

1530 Patscr, 197/2 Bestysshnesse, desterie, c1561 VERON 
I’ree-will 32a, Vhe heastishnesse of these bragging mar- 
shauntes of the cleargy. 

+ Bea'stlihead. 02s. 6-7; also beastlyhead, 
-lihed. = BEASTHOOD, BEASTLINESS. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. May 265 Sicke, sicke, alas, a 
litle lack of dead, But 1 be relieued by your beastlyhead. 
1616 §4", Browne's Past. (R.) Peregall to nymphes of old, 
From which their beastlihed now freely start. 

+ Bea‘stlihood. (és. = prec. 

1612 Cuarman Widow's T. in Dodsley (1780) V1. 162 Man- 
hood! quoth you? Nay, beastlyhood I might say. 

Bea‘stlike, a. and adv. [f. Beast sb. + Like.] 

A. adj, Vike a beast in nature, or in habits. 

1526 Pilgr. I’erf. |W. de W. 1531 117, We be all carnall 
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and beestlyke. 1588 Saks. 77¢. A. v. iil. 199 Her life was 
Beast-like and deuoid of pitty. 1601 Br. Bartow Defence 
148 Those beastlike passions.. which rage within us. 1868 
Tennyson Lucr. 228 Why should I, beastlike as I find my- 
self, Not manlike end myself? . 
B. as adv. 

1604 E. G[rimston] D'Acosta’s [list. Indies vu. ii. 497 
They lived .. beastlike, without any pollicie. 

Beastliness (b7‘stlinés), [f. BEASTLY +-NESS.] 
Beastly quality ; resemblance to a beast in various 
points, ¢.g. unintelligence, rudeness, brutality, 
cowardice, gluttony, drunkenness, filthiness ; besti- 
ality. P 

1370 Lay-Folk's Mass-Bk, App. 1, 122 Alle beestelynesse 
of synne. c 1440 Prop, Parv. 33 Bestylynesse [1499 bestly- 
nesse}, destialitas. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 110 
Beestlynesse or rude maner. 1580 NortH Plutzrch (1676) 
769 By their beastliness..they had like to haue made all the 
Army fly. a 1618 RateicH Zo Sov ix. in Rent. (1661) 102 
A Drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastlinesse. 
1751 H. Wacroce Lett. H. Mann (1834) 11. 388 Whithed .. 
had forgiven all his elder brother's beastliness, 1854 Durr 
in Life xxi. (1881) 342 Such drunkenness, such beastliness, 
such unblushing shamelessness. 

b. concr. =‘ beastly stuff.’ 

1834 L. Hunt Lond. Frul. No. 8. 58 The ale too!.. not 

the beastliness of these days. 


Beastling (brstlin). 
A little beast or animal. 


1872 Miss Brappon Sitter End vii. 51 Tender young 
beastlings of the squirrel tribe. 


Beastlings, var. form of BEESTINGS. 


Beastly (brstli\,z. Forms: 3 best-, beaste-, 
beastlich, 4 besteli, beestli, bestly, 4-6 bestely, 
beestly, 6 beastlye, 6-7 -lie, 6- beastly. [f. 
Beast + -Ly!.] 

+1. Of the nature of living creatures (including 
man); animal, natural, ‘carnal.’ Ods. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. xv. 44 It is sowun a beestly {1388 
beestli] body, it schal ryse a spiritual body. 1526 P2/er. 
Perf, \W. de W. 1531195 The beestly man can not perceyue 
those thynges 3" be godly. 

2. Of or pertaining to the lower animals (as 
opposed to man); merely animal, bestial. arch. 

1393 Gower Couf. I.144 And wailend in his {Nebuchad- 
nezzar's] bestly steven. 1571 Dicces Paxton. Pref. A iv, 
Wherein .. the nature of man surmounteth beastly kinde. 
1608 Gt. Frost in Arb. Garner 1, 89 Charge of feeding so 
many beastly mouths. 1615 Bepwett Arad. Trudg., See 
more of this beastly fable, at the 14 Chapter. 1657-83 
Evetyn //7st. Relig. (1850) I. 143 To be appeased by bloody 
and beastly sacrifices. 1873 Ruskin Fors Clazv. xxv. 27 The 
‘breeding * of a man is what he gets from the Centaur 
Chiron; the ‘beastly’ part of him in a good sense. 

+3. Resembling a beast in unintelligence; brutish, 
irrational, without thought. Ods. 

¢ 1230 Aucr. KR. 58 pe bestliche mon bat ne benched nout of 
God. 1542 Recorpe Gr. Arts (1640) Pref., ‘'o bring the 
people from beastly rage to manly reason. 1563 //onzilies 
n. /dolatry 1, (1859) 236 More beastly than the Ass. 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxii. 150 When it doth passe by 
beastly ignorance. @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Matt. xxii. 33 
The beastly opinion of the mortality of the soul. 

4. Resembling a beast in conduct, or in obeying 
the animal instincts. 

c1220 Halt Meid.g pat beasteliche gederinge, pat schome- 
lese somming. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. iv. vii. 463 To bacbite 
in this wise .. is a beestly gouernaunce. 1567 7riad Treas. 
in Hazl. Dods?. 111. 264 The beastly desires of inordinate 
lust. 1604 Row anps Looke to ff 33 Thou filthy fellow of 
a beastly life. 1709 Swirt Adv. Relig, Wks. 1755 II. 1. 105 
The beastly vice of drinking to excess. 1885 Pad/ Aad/ G, 
29 May 4 They are frankly and cynically beastly, 

+ b. Inhuman, brutally cruel. Ods. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb,)52 Open testimonie of her and 
their beastlie crueltie. 1587 Turserv. /rag. 7. (1837) 71 
That blooddie beastlie king. 

+c. Unmanly, cowardly. Ods. 

1584 T. Hupson Fudith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 
752 Some brave in words, are beastly of their hands. 

5. Unfit for human use or enjoyment: abomin- 
able ; disgusting, or offensive, especially from 
dirtiness: applied, by those who use strong lan- 
guage, to anything that offends their tastes. 

1603 Suaks. Jews. for Al. i. i. 229 In the beastliest sence, 
you are Pompey the great. 1611 Dexxer Hoar. Girle Wks. 
1873 III. 159 I thought ’twould bee a beastly iourney. 1763 
Mrs. Harris in Lad. Alalmesbury's Lett. 1. 93 We had a 
beastly walk through the Borough. 1798 Lp. Clare in Za. 
Anckland’s Corr, (1862) I11. 395 The pamphlet .. is full of 
beastly blunders committed in the printing-office. 1830 
DisraEwt Home Lett.(1885) 3 The steam packet is a beastly 
conveyance, 1878 Miss Broucuton Cometh up as Flower 
xiv. 150 ‘That beastly hole, London. 1883 American VI. 
245 This beastly English weather, you know. 

6. Comé. + beastlywise, in a beastly manner. 

c 1440 Fromp, Parv. 33 Bestylywyse, bestialster. 

Beastly, a/v. Forms: 4 bestly, 6 -lie, (beasly), 
beastlie, -lye, 6-beastly. [f. Beast 5d. + -Ly2.] 
After the manner or likeness of a beast. 

+1. In a beastly manner, like a beast. Oés. 

¢ 1400 A fol. Lol. 58 Onclen suyn, fyling oper, lyfing bestly, 
are sett in pe kirk. 1513 More Rich, /// (1641) 459 Hee 
would bite and chew beasly his nether lip. 1514 Barciay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshmt, (1847) Introd. 51 Some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. 1562 Buteyn Bh. Sicke Men 77b, Wastyng 
their wealthe.. foolishely, and moste beastly. 1596 SHAKs. 
Tam. Shr, ww. ii. 35 Fie on her, see how beastly she doth 
court him. 1652 Gau_r AZagastront. 371 Bellantius .. was 
most beastly murdered. 


[f. Beast sé, +-LING.] 


BEAT. 


2. As adjunct to an adj.: Brutishly, brutally, 
abominably, offensively. (In society slang, often 
merely = Exceedingly.) 

1561 IT. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 25 So beastly folish are 
men. /dtd. 23b, They are to much beastly witted. 1803 
BristeD Pedest. Tour I. 298 He .. comes home every morn- 
ing about two or three o’clock quite beastly drunk. 1844 
Dickens Left. I. 130, I was so beastly dirty when I got to 
this house. {1865 Daly Ted. 24 Oct. 5/3 He was in good 
health .. looked almost ‘ beastly well,’ as I once heard it 
described.] . 

Beastship (brst,fip). are. 
-SHIP.] ‘Lhe position of a beast. 

1875 Browninc Aristoph. Apol. 153 Shamed to brute- 
beastship by comparison ! 


Beat (bit), v.l st-.d& wk, Pa. t. beat (bit). Pa. 
pple. beaten (brt’n), beat. Forms: /7/. 1-2 
béat-an, 2-3 beat-en, 3-5 bet-en, 4 beet-e(n, 
4-6 bete, 5 beite, 5-6 bette, 5-7 beate, 7— beat. 
Pa. t. 1-4 béot, 3 biet, 3-7 bet, 4-6 bett, bete, 
4 but, 4-7 bette, 5 bote, 6- beat, 7 Sc. bet; 
also 3-6 beted, beated. a. pple. 1-2 béaten, 3 
beetenn, i-bet, i-beaten, 4 y-bete, i-bete, 4-6 
beten, 4-7 bett(e, 5-6 bete, 5-7 bet, 6 betten, 
beate, y-bet, 7 beated, 6-g beat, 5- beaten. 
[Com. Teut.; OE. d¢éataz, str. vb., identical with 
ON. éauta, OHG. bézan, MUG. dézen :—OTeut. 
*daut-an, not found in Gothic. The OE. pa. t. 
béot (repr. earlier reduplicated *dedét, *baibaxt), 
duly becaine in ME. 642, dete (with close é, as dis- 
tinct from the open e or g of the present); its mod. 
form would be é¢e/, but this became obs. in 16th c. 
The actual pa. t. deat is prob. shortened from the 
ME. weak form defed, in 16th c. deated. The pa. 
pple. écat, still occasional for deatez in all senses, 
but chiefly used in sense to, and in phrases like 
‘dead-beat’ belonging to that sense, may also be 
from éeated, but comes naturally enough from ME. 
bet, shortened from éefe, beten, found already in 
13th c., and having the open e of the present.] 

I. The simple action: to strike repeatedly. 

1. trans. To strike with repeated blows. 
beat the breast: i.e. in sign of sorrow. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. lx.1 Nu me caru beated heard zt heortan. 
1362 Lanci. P. Pd. A.v. 227 Bet pi- self on pe Breste. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lii. (1495) 634 The tree ebenus 
torny'th in to stoon if it is longe beten. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. 
711, u. ii. 3 Why do weepe so oft? And beate your Brest? 
1751 JouNsSON Rawdbl. No. 98 ? 13 At what hour they may 
beat the door ofan acquaintance. 1798 CoLeriDGE A nc. Afar. 
1. xi, The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, Yet he cannot 
choose but hear. 1799 G. Smitu Laéorat. I. 405 Then wring 
it out and beat it. 1850 Tennyson /2 AZem. \xvi. 13 He 
plays with threads . he beats his chair. 

b. With extension, expressing the result of the 
process: 7o beat to powder, beat black and blue, etc. 

1598 SHaxs Merry §V.1v. v.115 Mistris Ford (good heart) 
is beaten blacke and blew. 1755 SMOLLETT Quzx.(1803 215 
My poor father, whom two wicked men are now beating to 


a jelly. 1807 Mitner J/artyrs I. § 2, 49 He was .. beat to 
death with cudgels. — : 

@. To beat the air, the wind, (the water obs.): to 
fight to no purpose or against no opposition ; in 
reference to 1 Cor. 1x. 26. Sometimes referring 
to the ordeal by battle, when one of the parties 
made default, in which case the other is said to 
have gained his cause by dealing so many blows 
upon the air. 

1375 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 258 Not as betinge 
beeir. 1579 Tomson Calein Sernt. 11m, 988/2 As we say in 
a common prouerbe, to beate the water, Saint Paule saith 
to beate the ayre. 1611 Biste 1 Cor. ix. 26 So fight I, not 
as one that beateth the ayre. 1815 Zvcycl. Brit.ied. 5) 111. 
488/2 If either of the combatants did not appear in the field 
.. the other was to beat the wind, or to make so many 
flourishes with his weapon. 1884 Frovupe Car/y/e II. xviii. 
49 He cared little about contemporary politics, which he re- 
garded as beating the wind. __ 

2. intr. To strike or deliver repeated blows (072, 
at anything) ; tto knock (af a door). 7Zo deat 
away or on: to go on beating. 

¢ 1230 Ancr, R. 18 Beated on ower breoste. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L. G. $V. 863 Betynge with his helis on the grounde. ¢ 1435 
Torr. Portugal 1515 On the dragon fast he bett. ¢1450 
Gologras & Gaw. liv. (1839) 158 Thai bet on sa bryimly, thai 
..Bristis birneis with brandis. 1 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
IL. 576 Thir bernis bald ilkone on vther bet. 1605 SHAKS. 
Lear 1. iv. 293 O Lear, Lear, Lear! Beate at this gate, that 
let thy Folly in. 1611 Biste Fad. xix. 22 Certaine sonnes 
of Belial .. beat at the doore. eh : 4 

b. Said of hares and rabbits in rutting-time. 

1610 Gwi.tim /feraddry un. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say a 
Hare and Conie Beatethor Tappeth. 1650 FULLER Pisgah 
ui. ix, 338 Here the bellowing Harts are said to harbour... 
beating Hares to forme. 1721 in Battey. 

3. trans, Said of the action of the feet upon the 
ground in walking or running; hence, 70 deat the 
streets; to walk up and down. 70 beat a path or 
track: to tread it hard or bare by frequent passage ; 
hence, to open up or prepare a way. Often jig. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4522 Se mearh burhstede béated. ¢ 1375 
Wreceuir ‘Vés. (1880) 166 Bete stretis vp & doun & synge & 
pleie as mynystrelis. 1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 249 
And as enamored wights are wont, He gan the streetes to 
beate. 1590 NasHe in Greene's Arcadia Pref.(1616)8 Master 
Gascoigne..who first beate the path to that perfection. 
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1596 Spenser F. Q. 1.1.11 That path they take that beaten 
seemed most bare. 1637 W. Austin in Spurgeon 7 ras. 
David 1. 23g Jesus Christ..who hath beaten the way for 
us. 1693 W. Frexe Se/. ss.18 Our Ancestors haue beat 
the Track before us. 1718 Povr /diad ut. 184 ‘Vheir tramp- 
ling feet Beat the loose sands. 1742 Younc .Vé. 77%. ix. 52 
The paths she trod; Various, extensive, beaten but by few. 
1875 Cur. Rosset Goblin Market 193 This beaten way thou 
beatest, I fear is Hell's own track. 

4. To strike (a man or beast) with blows of the 
hand or any weapon so as to give pain; to inflict 
blows on, to thrash; to punish by beating. 

97t Buickt, Hom. 23 Wie hine.. mid heora fystum béotan. 
o1175 Laud, //om. 121 Summe .. hine on pet neb mid heore 
hondan stercliche heoten. c12z0 St. Warher. 5 Beated hire 
bare bodi wid bittre besmen. ¢1280 Fad/ & /’ass. 61 in £. 
E. P. (1862) 14 He was ihund to a tre. an ibet wip scurges 
kene. 1300 Cursor Al, 15827 Wit pair bastons bete Pai 
him. 1483 Caxton G. we fa Your Lvib, [She] .. may wel 
bete herself with her owne staf. rg01 ?éaupton Corr. 157 
All ther servant{s] beated me one after another. ¢1532 Lp. 
Berners //02 433 The Gryfien bet hyin merueylusly with 
her beke, wyngis, and talouns. 1556 Chrou. Grey Friars 
(1852) 78 And then was .. hettyn at the same pyller. 1557 
Primer C iiij, Thy heavenly sonne..was cruellye hette and 
scourged. 1609 Biste (Douay) Nw. xxii. 27 Who being 
angrie, bette her sides with a staffe. @ 16x8 Raveicn Rew. 
(166415 Beaten with their own rods. 1712 ArBuTUNOT John 
Boll (1755) 47 They were beat .. and turned out of doors. 
1856 Ruskin Aug Gold. Riv. i. (ed. 3)8 My brothers would 
beat me to death, Sir. 

+b. z2tr. To exchange blows, fight. (Fr.sedattre.) 

1586 WARNER f/6. Lng. tv. xxi. (1597) 106 They spur their 
Horses, breake their Spsares, and beat at Barriars long. 

+5. trans. To strike with heavy blows or dis- 
charges of missiles; to batter, bombard. Oés. See 
also 17, 36, 37. 

c1400 Destr. Troy xxxil, 12664 Pe buernes on pe bonk bet 
hym with stonys. ¢1600 SHaxs. Sou. txu, Beated and 
chopt with tand antiquitie. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(1621) 7c2 Upon this hill, Rogendorff to beat the Castle... 
planted his batterie. 1664 /Voddan F.1t1.22 With Bombard 
shot the walls he bet. 

+b. zztr. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy xxww. 9669 Beiton burgh basnettes with 
the brem egge. 1633 Srarrorp Puc. /12b. xvii. (1821) 392 
And caused the Artillery to beate upon that place. 

6. trans. Of water, waves, wind, weather, the 
sun’s rays, and other physical agents: To dash 
against, impinge on, strike violently, assail. ( poet- 
zeal.) Cf. weather-beaten. 

arooo Riddles (Grein) iii. 6 Stréamas stadu béatad. 1879 
Spenser Shreph. Cad. Aug. 47 The Sunnebeame so sore doth 


vs beate. 1664 /loddan F. 1.25 Weary men with weather 
bet. 1697 DrvbEn Virg. Ficlog, 1x. 59 Let the wild Surges 


vainly beat the Shoar. 1814 Worposw. IVAite Doe vn. 10 
Some island which the wild waves beat. 1830 TENsysoN 
To ¥. S.i, The wind that beats the mountain. 

b. ftv. with on, upon, against; also absol. 
c885 K. AELrrev Boeth. Aletr. vi. 15 Se. .on stadu béatep. 
a1300 Cursor A/, 1844 Pe wawis bett on euer-ilk a side. 
1513 Douctas /2ners vin. vill. 161 The fyretlaucht beting 
from the lyft on far. 1530 Patscr. 452/2 The rayne bette 
:-in my face, 1611 Biste A/ark iv. 37 The waues beat 
into the ship. — Yonah iv.8 The Sunne beat ypon the head 
of lonah. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. 53 Bristol 
Channel beats upon it on the North. 1795 Soutney Joan of 
Arc. 352 We heard the rain beat hard. 1859 T'eENnyson 
/dylls Ded. 26 That fierce light which beats upon a throne. 

+c. (said of a river): To meet, join. Ods. 

1577 Harrison Descr. Brit.in Holiushed xii. 55 Two rilles 
--Joining in Wadeleie parke they beat upon the Test, not 
verie far from Nurseling. 

7. trans. Said of the impact of sounds. arc/. or 
Obs. 

1382 Wycet.ti Leclys. xliii. 18 The vois of his thunder schal 
beten the erthe. 158: Marseck Sk. of Notes 1020 Not so 
much as the wordes or voices are heard, onely the sound 
beateth the eares. 1597 Suaks. 2 //ew. /V, 1. iii. 92 With 
what loud applause Did’st thou heate heauen with blessing 
Bullingbrooke? 1677 Gitpin Dexmonod. (1867) 136 Yet are 
their ears so beaten with the objection of sects and schisms. 

+ 8. trans. To labour or ‘hammer’ at (a subject), 
to thresh out; to debate, discuss; reason about, 
argue. Obs. 

1470 Sir J. Paston in Left. 637 I. 393, TE have betyn the 
mater ffor yow, your onknowleche, as | tolde hyr. 1542 
Brecon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 145 When he hath once 
thoroughly debated and beaten with himself his own misery. 
1546 St. Papers Ilen. VIII, X11. 197 Prayed him, in the 
beatinge of the matur with the Quene, to consyder and waye 
all partes. 1636 Hearey Ffictetus’ A/an. 160 Beate this 
discourse of mine over and over. untill you have gotten the 
habite thereof. 1659 /wstruct. Oratory 2 Diligently beat- 
tng and examining .. whatever may have relation to your 
subject. oe ae : 

+9. zvtr. To insist with iteration 07 or «fon. Obs, 

1579 Tomson Calinx Seri. Tim. 374/2 When we beate 
vpon these promises to purpose. 1593 Hooker ELecé. 
Pol. \\. iv. § 3 Their earnestness, who beat more and more 
upon these last alleged words, 1612 T. Taytor Coss. 
Titus iii. 1 Often to inculcate and beat vpon this poiut. 
1633 SANDERSON Serw, 1]. 29 The holy Apostles... beat so 
inuch .. upon the argument of Christian subjection. 

10. tas. To overcome, to conquer in battle, or 
(in mod. tse) in any other contest, af doing any- 
thing; to show oneself superior to, to surpass, 
excel. (A natural extension of 4: cf. similar use 
of thrash, drub, lick, etc. The earlier examples 
show the transition. In the col!oquial fo deat one 
hollow, to sticks, to ribands,etc., there is a play upon 
other senses of dear.) 
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[c 1460 Fortescue Ads. 6 Liu, Alon. (1714) 23 The Scotts 
and the Pyctes, so bette and oppressyd this Lond. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. \xii. 46 The whyte dragon strongly 
fought with the reed dragon and hote hym euel and hym 
ouercome,] 1611 Binie 2 Ades xili. 25 Three times did 
Toash beat {1382 Wyctir smoot; Coverp. did smyte] him, 
and recouered the cities of Israel. 1634 J/alory's Arthur 
41816) I. 424 “hey came home all five well beaten. 1664 
Perys Diary 22 Dec., | hear fully the news of our being 
beaten to dirt at Guinny by De Ruyter. 1704 //yuin to 
Vict. \xvi. 12 Never was braver Army better Beat. 1711 
STEELE Spect. No. 180 #13 He had beat the Romans ina 
pitched battle. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844! IL. 213 We were beat 
about the light-house. ¢ 1800 Soutury Pewils Halk xxii, 
This Scotch phenomenon, I trow, Beats Alexander hollow. 
1802 Mar. Epcewortu Joral 7. (18161 1. xi. 92 Favourite 
had been beat. .by Sawney. 1812 T. Jerrerson Hr /t. (1830) 
IV. 177 How many children have you? You beat me, [ ex- 
pect, in that count. 1818 Moorg /adge Fam. Paris iii, 
The old Café Hardy .. Beats the field at a deyeuner a la 
fourchette. 182z Byron Foan vi. xiii, Few are slow In 
thinking that their enemy is beat (Or deaten, if you insist 
on grammar). 1827 Hatiram Coust. //ist. (1876) II. xii. 
440 The ministers were constantly beaten in the house of 
lords. 1847 Barnam /ugod. Leg. (1877) 55 Many ladics.. 
were beat all to sticks by the lovely Odille. 187x Wutyte- 
MeELvitte Wate Cov. 1, | rode a race against Bob Dashwood 
..and beat him all to ribands. 1872 FREEMAN Gen. Sketch 
xiv. § rz (1874) 295 He first beat the Danes, and then the 
Russians. 1879 Lowrtr (oer. Hks. 418 And there's where 
I shall beat them hollow. 

b. Of a difficulty: To master (a person), to 
defy all his efforts to conquer it. 

¢1810 in Smiles Zugiueers (1862) II]. 51 The engineers 
hereabouts are all bet; and if you really succeed in ac- 
complishing what they cannot do, etc. 1882 J. Payvn Cash 
Ouly 11. 316 ‘This beats me altogether,’ mused the lawyer. 

e. absol. To gain the victory. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 24 Jove, and all-compelling Fate, In 
their high Will determin’d Kent should beat. 4Zod. Which 
side beat ? 

+11. trans. To strike ¢ogether the eyelids (= 
Bat), or the teeth; also 7v¢r. either of a person, 
or his teeth (=chatter). Ods. 

€1360 Wyciir De Dot. Eccl. 96 (Then] shal antecrist grenne 
..& bete to gedre wip hise teep. arqgo Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 16 Ever beting her eyelyddes togedre. 1597 R. 
Jounson Sez. Champ. 1. xvi. (1867) 127 Who, at the first sight 
of St. George, beat his teeth so mightily together, that they 
rang like the stroke of an anvil. 1617 Greene Adcrda Wks. 
(Gros.) IX. 17 My teeth for cold beating in my head. 


12. ¢rans, To flap (the wings) with force so that 


they beat the air or the sides; also snr. (absol.) 
¢1386 Cuaucer Frank, T. 38 The god of loue anon Beteth 
hise wynges and farewel he is gon. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. 
iv. i, 199 These Kites, That bait and beate, and will not be 
obedient, 1640 W. Hopcson Div. Cosmogr.1o1 The Eagle 
.. beating her wings on high. a1goo Drvpen (J.) Thrice 
have I beat the wing and rid with night About the world. 

13. sutr. Of the heart: To strike against the 
breast ; Aenxce, to throb, palpitate, pulsate. (Said 
also of the pulse, etc. and fg. of passions.) 

¢12z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 169 And sore sihte, and his heorte 
biet. ¢1384 CHaucer 1. Fame 570 And felte eke, that my 
hert bete. 1526 Pelgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 119 We may 
fele our pulses bete quikly. 1530 Patscr. 452/2 Fele howe 
my vaynes beate. 1663 Pepys Diary 19 Oct., Her pulse 
beats fast. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 We have ob- 
serv'd her {a Black Snail’s] Heart to beat fairly for a 
quarter of an hour after her dissection. 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Georg. 1V. 299 Such Rage of Honey in their Bosom beats. 
1785 Mrs. A. Avams Left. (1848) 260 How the pulse of the 
ministry beats, time will unfold. 1837 Pemey A/ag. V1. 212 
My heart beat with such transports of joy. 1845 Lonc- 
FELLOW Belfrey Bruges v, | heard a heart of iron beating 
in theancient tower. ¢ 1863 JEAN INGELow Foor Bridg. Wks. 
(1874) 242 Beat high, beat low, wild heart so deeply stirred. 

14. intr. Hence, applied to other pulsating 
actions and their sounds. a. Said of a watch, etc. 
b. A/usic. To sound in pulsations ; said of the un- 
dulating sound produced by two notes of slightly 
differing pitch sounding at the same time; see 
BEAT 6.18. e@. trans. To beat seconds, etc. See 33. 

1614 Marxuam Cheap //osb. u. iv. 152 Whose voyce cif 
you lay your eare to the Hiue) you shall distinguish .. 
louder and greater, and beating with a more solemne 
measure. 1737 M. Green Poeiis (1796) 71 There let the 
serious death-watch beat. 1801 Coorer in Phil. Trans. 
XCI. 442 The trial with the watch was again resorted to; 
and she could hear it heat. 1819 Rees Eucycl. s.v. Beats, 
And like the human pulse in a fever, the more dissonant 
are the sounds, the quicker they beat. 1883 Sir E. Beckert 
Clocks, 4c. 295 Ina pocket lever watch the balance gener- 
ally beats in 2-gths of a second. 

IT. Of the action and its cflects: to do somie- 
thing by repeated striking. 

* 70 affect the place of by beating. 

15. ¢rans. To force or impel (a thing) by striking, 
hammering, etc. With the direction expressed, 
as to beat down, out of, or into (a position or thing). 

1607 Suaks. Tision tu. vi. 123 He gaue me a Iewell th’ 
other day, and now hee has beate it out of my hat. 1660 
Bovte Seraph. Love § 16 (1700) 95 When we beat the Dust 
out ofa Suit. xr719 De For Crusoe (Reldg.) 18 2 The blow 
.. beat the breath, as it were, quite out of my body. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L.§238 The stone..was then lowered.. 
and beat down with a heavy wooden maul. 

b. fig. Zo deat (a thing) 72/0 one’s head. mind, ete. 

1533 More Answ. Poyson. Bk. Wks. 1099/2 In suche 
effectuall wise inculked it, and as who should say, bette 
into theyr heades. 1556 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 18 
They must beat into y* heartes of the people .. studye of 
concord and true innocencie. 1§71 AscuaM Schodent, (1863) 
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29 Fond scholemasters, by feare, do beate into them the 
hatred of learning. 1612 ligoney Lud. Lit. 74 Vou may 
heat the Latine into their heads. 1848 L. unt Yar /loney 
Pref. rs The classics were beaten into their heads at school. 

16. Yo drive by blows (a person, etc.) away, off, 
from, to, into, out of (a place or thing), In deat 
out of the field, there is perhaps some mixture of 
sense with to. 

c1325 ELE. Atht. PLC. 248 A wyld walterande whal.. pat 
watz beten fro be abyme. ¢ 1384 Cnavucer //. Fame 1150 
They were..not awey with stormes bete. 1570 Ascuam 
Scholem, (1815) 205 In beating, and driving away the best 
natures from learning. 1603 Suaks. rade La8 Ad, tt. i. 262, 
I] shall heat you to your Trent. 1611 — Ht, 7. 1. ti. 33 
He's beat from his best ward. 1603 Knouces //ist. Turks 
(1621) 132 Seeing the, .Sultan.. beaten out of his kingdome 
by the Tectar 1738 Westey H/ks. (1872) Ll. gr, 1 was beat 
out of this retreat too. 1885 N. Pocock in Look Lore 28 
July, Their version of the Psalms was ignominiously beaten 
out of the field. 

17. To break, crush, smash, or overthrow by 
hard knocks; to batter. Cf. 5. 

1570 T. Witson Demosthenes 68 Which places he hath so 
cruelly overthroune and bet to the ground. 1603 KNOLLES 
fist. Turks (1621) 265 Part of the wals we have beaten even 
with the ground, 1611 Bisce J/fcas iv. 13 Thou shalt beat 
in pieces many people. 1798 Nevson in Nicolas Desf. III. 
2 The man who may have his Ship beat to pieces. 

+18. 7o beat the price, the market, the bargain: 
to cndeavour to bring down the price, to chaffer 
for the lowest terms; to cheapen;=ABATE, or 
Bate. Now only in beat down: see 36d. 

1592 GREENE Art Conny Catch. tt. 6 Hee bet the price of 
him, bargained, and bought him, 1630 Lorp Banians 84 
The broaker that beateth the price with him that selleth. 
1632 QuarLes Diz, Fane. 1. Ixix. 11660) 29 How loth was 
righteous Abraham to cease, ‘l’o Beat the price of lustful 
Sodoms peace! 1640 W. Hanincton //ist. Edw. lV, 135 
To beate the bargaine of peace to a lower rate. 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr. in Ari. xviii. § 3 (1669) 76 How low did Abraham 
beat the Market for Sodoms preservation? 1667 Pepys 
Diary (1879) IV. 467 With a little beating the bargain, we 
came to a perfect agreement. 1785 C. Burney in /arr's 
Wks. VIL. 398, | have been beating the market for them. 

19. Naut. (intr.) To strive against contrary winds 
or currents at sea; to make way in any direction 
against the wind. 70 beat about: to tack against the 
wind. (Cf. nautical use of Icel. dez/a to bait: some 
conjecture that dea/ here represents a lost *daz/.] 

1677 YARRANTON Engi. lmprov. 1 We inust lye beating 
at Sea while the Dutch are at Anchor. 1687 Ranpocpu 
Archipel. 99 An English ship called the President .. had 
been beating (i.e. striving against the wind) above 6 weeks 
in the channel. 1748 Anson Foy. 1. x. 102 The time of 
our beating round Cape Horn. 19765 Tucker Zé. Naé. 
II. 552 ‘Those who still beat about in the boisterous seas 
of life. 1819 A/erc. Alar. Afag. (1860: VII. 291 They could 
not beat to the anchorage. 1837 Hawtuorne Amer. 
Note-bks. (1871) 1. 75 The hull of a small schooner came 
beating down towards us. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship ix, 
They beat against lignt and batfling winds. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast i.1 We .. hove up our anchor, and began beating 
down the bay. /é¢d. xxiii. 69 The wind drew ahead, and 
we had to beat upthe coast. 1841 Ty ter //ist. Scot. (1864) 
III.57 The transports. .should beat in as near as possible to 
the shore. 1853 Kane Grinneld fx. xivii. (1856) 431 Beat- 
ing hard to windward. 1858 Jferc. Mar. A/ag. V.123 A 
ship has no chance to beat ott. ; 

b. esp. To beat up against the wind. 

1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5827/1 He beat upto Windward. 1784 
Kine Voy. (1790) V. 1712 We remained several day» beating 
up, but in vain, to regain our former birth. @ 1848 MaRRvAT 
Pirate xiii, From Carthagena, probably, beating up. 

ce. trans. said of the ship beating the sea. 

1718 Pore /tiad xx. 82 The toss’d navies beat the heaving 
main. 1758 J. Buaxe Plan Mar. Syst. 58 Others beat the 
Channel with great danger, rather than put into a port. 

d. ¢rans. said of the mariners beating the ship 
up or to windward. 

1839 Sat. J/ag. 18 May 592/ We might continue to beat 
the ship up. /érd. 192/2 We.. kept henge the ship to 
windward. 

20. Venery. (intr.) a. Torun hither and thither 
in attempting to escape. b. To take to the water, 
and go up the stream; also ¢rams. To beat the 
stream, a brook, etc. 

¢1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 31 A herte, yf he be chasid, 
he wil desire to haue a ryuer. As sone as he taketh the 
Riuer, he soileth. .yf he take agayn the streme he beteth or 
els he beketh. 1575 Trrserv. Heverie 241 The Otter.. 
is sayde to beate the Streame. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. 
s.v. Z/outing, The buck will beat a brook, but seldom a 
great river, as the hart. 1815 Aycycd. Brit. (ed. 5) 111. 4851 
Beating, with hunters, a term used of a stag, which runs 
first one way and then another. It ts then said to beat up 
and down. 

«* 70 affect the state or condition of by beating 

21. ¢rans. To work metal or other malleable 
material by frequent striking; to hammer. ta. To 
inlay metal, to enchase, or emboss os.). b. To 
shape by beating, to forge, to flatten or expand 
superficially by beating ; also with ous. +¢. To 
coin (money). Also fz. 

1386 Cuaucer Avis. 7. 121 His pynoun Of gold ..in 
which ther was i-bete The Minatour. 1430 Lyn. Chrov, 
Troy 1. ix, His armes.. Branded or bete vpon his coote 
armure. 1483 Church. Accts. St. Mary //. Lond. (Nichols 
1797) 96 poe and pe nries of the same pinons, 6x/. 
1611 Bisce /se. ui. ¢ They shall beate [1382 Wrctir bete to- 
gidere, 1388 welle togider] their swords into plows 
1614 Raceicu //ist, World Il. viti. vi. § 1. 611 Prerogatines 
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belonging to a Monarch .. To beat Monie. 1640 Hopcson 
Div, Cosmogr. 71 Beating out chains and nets ..so thin 
that the eye could not see them. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycd. 
s.v. Gold Leaf, An ounce may be beaten into sixteen 
hundred leaves each three inches square. 1815 Eucycd. 
Brit. (ed. 5) III. 487/2 To forge and hammer; in which 
sense smiths and farriers say, to beat iron. 1821 Craic 
Leet. Drawing vii. 372 An anvil, a hammer..to beat out 
and repair any part of the work that may seem to be ill 
done. 1884 CuHurcn Bacon ix. 220 He..beat out his 
thoughts into shape in talking. 

b. To beceme by being beaten out. 

1873 Browninc Red Cott, Night-c. 219 One particle of ore 
beats out such leaf! 

22. To make into a powder, or paste, by repeated 
blows; to pound, pulverize. Generally with a 
complemental word or phrase. 

c1420 Padlad. on Husb, x1. 414 Bete all this smal, and sarce 
it smothe atte alle. 1535 CovERDALE .V2. x1. 7 The people 
..gathered it..and beate it in mortars. 1616 SurFL. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 235 Sowen with fine sand well bet. 
a1618 W, BrapsHaw in Spurgeon 7yeas. David Ps. xc. 3 
Thou beatest him to dust again. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
V. 1772 The bark of the pine-tree, beat into a iass re- 
sembling hemp. 1815 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 5) III. 487/2 We 
say, to beat drugs, to beat pepper, to beat spices; that is 
to say, to pulverize them. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. III. 2 
Pick the meat clean off and beat it in a marble mortar. 

23. To mix (liquids) by beating with a stick or 
other instrument; to make intoa batter; to switch 
or whip (an egg, etc.). Also with 2. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C vj a, ‘Vake yolkys of egges rawe 
and whan they be wele beton to geder. 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydou’s Formut. U iij, The whytes of egges, and oyle of 
roses bet togyther. 1664 Crt. § Avtch. ¥. Cromwell 104 
Take twenty Eggs, beat them in a dish with some salt. 
1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 237 The mortar .. was pre- 
pared for use by being beat in a very strong wooden bucket. 
¢ 1813 W. Pysus Ladies’ Rec. Bk. 26 Beat well up together 
equal quantities of honey and common water 1882 Mrs. 
ReEEve Cookery & Housek. 329 ‘Take three or more eggs.. 
beat yolks and whites separately. 

24. techn., expressing various operations in the 
arts; as in /77s¢77g, to ink the forms with beaters ; 
in Bookbinding, Paper-making, Flax dressing, ete. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp.s.v., Beating flax or hemp is 
an operation in the dressing of these matters, contrived to 
render them more soft and pliant. Bvating among book- 
binders denotes the knocking a book in quires on a block 
with a hammer, after folding, and before binding or stitch- 
ing. Beating in the paper-works, signifies the beating of 
paper on a stone with a heavy hammer with a large, smooth 
head, and short handle, in order to render it more smooth, 
and uniform, and fit for writing. 1824 J. JoHNSON 7yfogr. 
II. 524 All pressmen do not beat alike. /ééd. The great art 
in beating is to preserve uniformity of colour. 

25. To strike so as to cause appendages to 
come off. Zo deal a carpet, so as to rid it of dust. 
To beat a tree, so as to cause its fruit to fall 

1611 Biste Dewt. xxiv. 20 When thou beatest thine olive 
trees, thou shalt not go over the boughs again. 1872 Ruskin 
Fors Clav, 1. 16 From a distance it sounds just like beat- 
ing Carpets. 

26. Yo strike (water, bushes, or cover of any kind) 
in order to rouse or drive game; to scour or range 
over (a wood, etc.) in hunting. Zo beat the bush 
is also fg. as in ce. 

a 1400 Cov. Blyst. 119 Many a man doth bete the bow, 
Another man hath the brydde. 1486 &4. St. Adbaxs Dj a, 
Cast yowre sparehawke in to a tre and beete the bushes, 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 141 Whiche.. hath .. 
betten the busshe that you may catche the byrde. 165: 
GuRNaLt Chr, in Arm. 19 viti. § 1 (1669) 502/2 How shall 
we get them to come into it? ‘Truly, never, except we 
first beat the River. a@1667 WiTHER / loved a Lass,’"Twas 
I that beat the bush, The birds to others flew. 1707 
Refi. Ridicule 1717) u. 183 [They] can only beat the 
Bush, and never tend to the Head of the Business. 1741 
Conipl. Fam. Piece i. i. 289 The Huntsman .. must .. beat 
the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 1772 Gotpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. 1, Beating the thicket for a hare. 1814 
Scott Hav. Pref. App. (1842) 30 The cover being now 
thoroughly beat by the attendants. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xvii. 290, 1 took a few men to beat the jungle. 

SE: 1732 Pore #ss. Man t. 9 Together let us beat this 
ample field. 1790 RK. CumBerLaNnp Vest Judian un. 21 He 
.. has been beating the town over to raise a little money. 
1861 SaLa 7w. round Clock One am. » 5 When the 
shadowy hero of the ‘Virginians’ was beating the town 
with iny Lords Castlewood and March. 

b. 2dr. or absol. Also fig. esp. with about. To 
beat over the old ground: to discuss topics already 
treated of, 

1709 STECLE Taller No. 73 P8 Some [dogs] beat for the 
Game, some hunt it. x711 Buocert Sfect. No.116 » 5 We 
came upon a large Heath, and the Sportsmen began to beat. 
1828 Lanpor /mag. Conz, (1846) 470 The lizht dog beats 
over most ground, 1865 77s 2 Jan., Vhey both sawa man 
beating towards the place where the net was fixed. 1878 
II. Smart /’day or Pay vii. 149 What do you expect us to 
do ~beat, or carry cartridges? 

fig. 1713 Guardian 1756) 1. 312 Beasts of prey, who walk 
our streetsin broad day-lizht, beating about from coffee-house 
to coffee-house. /déf, 11.83, | am always beating about in 
my thoughts for something that may turn to the benefit of 
my dear country, 1738 Pore re Sat. it. 102 To find an 
honest man I beat about, 1792 Mary WottsTonecr. Rights 
Il ’om. v. 225, 1 do not mean to allude to all the writers who 
lave written on the subject of female manners; it would, in 
fact, be only beating over the old ground. — 

c. To beat about the bush: lit.,as in 123 fig. To 
engage in preliminary operations, esf. to approach 
a matter in a cantious or roundabout way. 

ag7z Gascotcne H’ks. (1587) 71 Ile bet about the bush, 
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whyles other caught the birds. 1687 T. Brown in Dé. 
Buckhm.s Wks. (1705) Il. 115 He .. often beat about the 
Bush, to start a Convert in him. 1798 Mar. EpGeworTH 
Pract, Educ, (1822) 1. 268 This ludicrous and perverse 
method of beating about the bush. 1834 Princte 4/r. Sh. 
vii. 259 After some hours spent in beating about the bush. 
1884 /?unch 29 Nov. 256/2 Obliged to be off: Excuse me 
,- But no good beating about the bush. 

27. fg. With wp in many constructions, as /o 
beat up for recruits, to beat up the town for recruits, 
to beat up recruits, and ellift. to beat up. 

1696 BrooKkHousE Temple Ofen.21 Beating up for Volun- 
tiers, by a New Predication. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 261 
pe 1 A Captain of Dragoons’.. beating up for Recruits in 
those Parts. 1758 J. Ray Aededlion 151 They also en- 
deavour'd to levy Men here, and beat up publickly for that 
Purpose. 1794 Soutney Bot. Bay Eclog. ii. Wks, I]. 78 A 
sergeant to the fair recruiting came..to beat up for game. 
1809 W. Irvine Axnickeré. i. v. (1849) 171 He tarried .. to 
beat up recruits for his colony. 1824 TREVELYAN in Life 
Macanlay (1876) 1. iii. 146 Macaulay beat up the Inns of 
Court for recruits. 1879 Lowett Poet. Wks, 418 If a poet 
Beat up for themes, his verse will show it. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam. 8 July 5/3 Any effort to beat up pecuniary help out- 
side the ranks. 

28. To beat up the quarters of: to arouse, disturb ; 
collog. to visit unceremoniously. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon 1.1. 3 Now beating up one quarter, 
now alarming another. /érd. 1. 1. 63 An opportunity to 
beat up a Quarter of twelve hundred Light Horse. 1741 
Ricnarvson Panela II. 179 To .. travel round the Country, 
and beat up their Friends Quarters all the Way. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. 11. xxix. 151 His quarters were every moment 
beaten up by the activity of the French Generals. 1823 


Lams E?va Ser.1. xv. (1865' 119 To beat up the quarters of 


some of our less known relations. 

29. To beat the brains, head, ete.: to think per- 
sistently and laboriously. Cf. CupGEL v. 

1579 Tomson Calvin Serm. Fine. 457/2 Yet do the 
Papistes, but beate the water, when they stand & beate 
their heads only about ceremonies. a@1593 MaRLowe 
Massacre Paris 1. i, Guise .. beats his brains to catch us 
in his trap. 1677 YaRRANTON Lvgd. Jinprov. 108, I have 
beat my Noddle a good while, considering of the reasons. 
1686 W. ve Britains /fum. Prud. § 1 Never.. Beat your 
Brain about the Proportion between the Cylinder and the 
Sphere. 

+b. zztr. predicated of the brain, ete. Ods. 

1602 Suaks. //anz. 11.1 182 This .. matter in his heart; 
Whereon his Brains still beating, puts him thus From 
fashion of himselfe. 1639 FuLLer //oly MWar u. xliv, (1840) 
111 A lawyer's brains will beat to purpose when his own 
preferment is the fee. 

30. 70 beat a drum, etc.: to strike it so as to 
produce rhythmical sound. (Formerly with 2/.) 

1603 Kno.tes //ist. Yurks D. (1621) 1381 Beating up his 
drummes in every quarter. 1647 May //is?. Parl. 11. v. 92 
Drums were beat up in London .. for Souldiers to be sent 
to Hull. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 789 E’er hollow 
Druins were beat. 1832 Hone }'ear Bk. 1294 Beating a 
drum, and blowing the hautboy. 

b. Zo beat an air, a tattoo, a signal, and hence 
ellipt., @ charge, a parley, a retreat, etc. on the 
drum. Also fig. 70 deat a retreat: to retreat. 

1706 Loud, Gaz. No. 4221/2 The Enemy beat a Parley. 
1765 FaLconer Denzag. 409 He bids enraged sedition beat 
the charge. 1841 THackeray adlads, Chron, Druni 1, 
21 At midnight I beat the tattoo. 1855 Macautay //zst. 
Eng. III. 680 A parley was beaten. 1861 HuGHrs Jom 
Brown Oxf. IX. iv. 74 With the help of his pipe [he] de- 
bated with himself the question of beating a retreat. 

e@. zzlr. and absol. 

1841 THackeray Chron. Drum 1879 Wks. XXI. 6 He.. 
will never more beat on the drum. 1860 4@/ Y, Round 403 
The captain ordered the drummer .. to beat to quarters. 

3k. (Predicated of a drum or other instrument 
itself): a. zztr. = To be beaten, to sound when 
beaten. 

1656 Rec. New Llaven Col. (1858) 603 The second Drum 
hath left beating. 1723 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840. 137, 
I was glad to hear the drums beat for soldiers. 1758 J. 
Ray Rebellion 147 The Drums beat to Arms. 1808 Camp- 
BELL /fohenlinden, But Linden saw another sight When 
the drums beat at dead of night. 1822 Scotr Niged xxi, 
Every brass basin betwixt the Bar and Paul’s beating 
before you. 1851 Loncr. Hs. (Rtldy.) 57 And the muffied 
drum should beat To the tread of mournful feet. 1871 
l.. Morris Sougs Two HW. 167 The mad chimes were beat- 
ing like surf inthe air. 1882 Rossetti White Shipin Badd. 
§ Soni. 85 High do the bells of Rouen beat. . 

b. ¢rans, with the sound or signal as obj.: To 
express by its sound when beaten. 

1636 Massincer Bashf Lov, ww. iii, Nor fife nor drum beat 
up a charge. 1672 T. Venn Alil. §& Mar. Discipl. xxii. b 
169 Before the Drum beates a march. 1822 Scott .Viged 
xal, With all the brass basins of the ward beating the 
march to Bridewell before me. 1841 ‘THACKERAY Chron. 
Drum 1. 4 My drum beat its loudest of tunes. 1848 Ma- 
cauLay //ist, Eng. 11. 535 Before him the drums beat 
Lillibullero. /dé. xvii. (1871) 289 The druins of Limerick 
beat a parley. 

e. intr. predicated of the signal, etc.=To be 
beaten, to be expressed by beating. 

1816 C. James J/22, Dict. (ed, 4) 178 The Réveillé always 
beats at break of day. 1848 THackeray Vax. Fair II.v.55 
Wake me about half an hour before the assembly beats. 

32. Yo beat time: to mark musical time by 
beating a drum, by tapping with the hands, feet, 
a stick, ete. by striking the air with a baton; 
also fg. to keep time with. 

1697 Drypen }irg, Georg. 1. 301 With Pride to prance ; 
And rightly manag'd) equal Time to beat. 1709 Appison 

Tatler No. 137 ® 2 The Part rather of one who beats the 
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Time, than of a Performer. 1807 Rosixson Archzol. Greca 
Vv. xxill. 535 The leaders of choruses beat time sometimes 
with the hand, and sometimes with the foot. 1842 Tenny- 
son Miller's Dau. 67 A love-song I] had somewhere 1ead 

-. Beat time to nothing in my head. 1847 Loner. £v. (1851) 
172 And anon with his wooden shoes beat time to the music. 

33. There is often a combination of the notions 
of the beating of the heart, the pulse, or chrono- 
meter (senses 13, 14) with that of the beating of 
a drum, the beating of time, ete. 

160z Suaks. Haw. 1. i. 39 The Bell then beating one. 
a 1656 Br. Kine Poems & Ps. (1843) 38 My Pulse, like a 
soft Drum, Beats my approch. 1704 STEELE Lying Lover 
ib ib (1732) 23 To all, my Heart and every Pulse beat time. 
1769 Masketyne in Phil. Trans. LIX. 279 A pendulum 
clock beating half seconds. 1792 Mary WottsToNecr. 
Rights Wom. vii. 278 The heart made to beat time to 
humanity, rather than to throb with love. 1812 WoopHousE 
Astron. vili_53 The seconds which it {a clock] beats. 1839 
Lonar. /s. Life iv, Our hearts .. like muffled drums are 
beating Funeral marches to the grave. 

III. With adverbs, and in phrases. 
* With adverbs. 

34. Beat about: see 26 b. Beat away: sce 
2 and 16. 

35. Beat back: a. To force back by beating 
(ef. 15); b. To drive back by force, to repel, 1e- 
pulse ; ¢. To cause to rebound (cf. 16). 

1593 Hooxer Eccd. Pod, 11. xi. § 21 That our pride .. be 
controlled, and our disputes beaten back. 1621 MoLLe 
Camerar, Liv. Libr... vii. 23 The souldiers .. knew not 
how to doe to beat backe the enemy. «1656 Br. HALL 
Occas. Medit, (1851) 28 We beat back the flame; not with 
a purpose to suppress it, but to raise it higher. 1715 Desa- 
cutiers ‘ives /mpr.7 By Reflection when they are beaten 
back from Bodies, against which they strike. 1855 Macav- 
Lay //ist. Eng. 1V. 588 On the eighth a gallant sally of 
French dragoons was gallantly beaten back, 

36. Beat down: a. To force or drive downward 
by beating or hammering (cf. 15); b. To batter or 
break down by heavy blows, to demolish, knock 
down (ef. 17); ¢@. fg. To overthrow (an institu- 
tion, opinion, etc.); ad. To force down (a price) by 
haggling (cf. 18). With these cf ABATE. e. zz/r. 
To come down with violence, like rain blown by 
the wind, tke sun’s rays, ete. (cf. 6); f. (see 19); 
g. To reduce by beating (cf. 22). 

a1goo Destr. Troy xxix. 11931 The knightes .. brentyn 
and betyn doun all the big houses. 1547 H/onzilies 1. Sad- 
vation (1859) 30 This doctrine .. beateth down the vain 
glory of man. 1552 Bk. Cont. Prayer, Litany, And finallye 
to beate downe Satan under our feete. 1586 Warner Zé. 
Eng. i. xii. (1597) 53 Fighting to beate downe the Gates. 
1602 FuLBECKE /andects 28 Democracie hath beene bette 
doune, and Monarchie established. 1603 KNotLes //¢st. 
Tusks (1621) 63 The enemy with great slaughter still beaten 
downe. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 87 To alter my office 
by beating down the wall and making me a fayre window 
there. 1793 Benruam /I%s. (1843) IV. 413 Thus monopoly 
will beat down prices. 1849 MacauLay //7st. Eng. xvii. 
(1871) II. 280 One whole side of the castle had been beaten 
down. ¢1850 A'ndim. Nav, (Weale) 107 For the purpose of 
keeping the sea from beating down. 1860 Geo. Exior in 
Cross Life (1885) II. xi. 273 ‘The fields that were so sadly 
beaten down a little while ago are now standing in fine 
yellow shocks. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 16.113 Thesun.. 
beat down upon us with intense force. 


37. Beat in; a. To knock or force in by beating 
(cf. 15); b. To drive in by force (cf. 16); e. To 
smash or break in by blows, to batter in (cf. 17) ; 
d. To inculcate (cf. 15 b); e, (see 19). 

1561 Daus tr. Buddinger on A poc. (1573) 260 b, Thys should 
the Monkes and Fryers haue beaten in and set forth. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxix. (1597) 143 Scots but brag, and 
he did beate them in. 1874 BouTELL Arms & Arm. vi.g1 An 
axe-blow .. would even feat ina shield, 

38. Beat off: a. To drive away from by blows, 
attacks, volleys (cf.16, 17); b. (see 19). 

1650 R. Staptyton Stvada’s Low C. Warres vu. 41 When 
the Enemye .. attacques the Towne, it cannot beat them off. 
1764 Harmer Oboserv. xiv. i. 37 No rain fell in the day-time, 
to beat off the workmen. 

c. Beat on: (see 2.) 

39. Beat out: a. To trace out a path by tread- 
ing it first, to lead the way (cf. 3); b. To knock 
or force or shape out by beating (cf. 15); ¢. To 
drive out by force or fighting (cf. 16); d. To 
hammer out into a bulge, to extend by hammer- 
ing (see 21); e. To thresh (corn) ; f. To work out 
or get to the bottom of (a matter, laboriously), 
to ‘hammer’ out; g. (in U.S.) To overpower 
completely, to exhaust; h. To measure out by 


beats (cf. 33). 

1577 tr. Budlingvr's Decades 293 To beate out the causes of 
these calamities. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. for JM. iW, iil. 58 They 
shall beat out my braines with billets, 1606 G. W[oop- 
cocKE] //ist. Justine 14 a, Themystocles .. began to beat 
out what they intended. 161r Binte Azzth ii. 17 So she 
gleaned in the field vntill euen, and beat out [1388 Wyctir 
beet with a 3erde, and schook out; Coverp. shaked out] 
that she had ‘gleaned. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit, xxi. (1627) 
244 The.. labours of others, which beat out the .. sense of 
every word and phrase. 1667 Mitton /. L. x1. 446 A stone 
‘That beat out life. 1667 Sir R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers 
(1885) I]. 42 Wee beat out the bottom of the matter. 1672 
Br. Lioyp Jun. Serm. Bp. Wilkins 39 Sometimes beating 
out new untravell’d ways, sometimes repairing those that 
had been beaten already. 19775 Firi.pinc Aiiser ve IV, 
Lovegold .. I'll beat out your brains. 1780 G. CLINTON in 
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Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 111. 132 They were so beat 
out with fatigue. 1850 Trxnyson /7, Alen, 1. 11. iv, The 
clock Beats out the little lives of men. 

40. Beat together: (see 23.) 

Beat up: a. To tread up by much trampling 
(cf. 3); b. To make way against the wind or tide 
(see 19 b); ¢. To bring a soft or semi-fluid mass 
to cqual consistency by beating (sec 23); d. (see 
30, 31 b); e. Zo bcat up for recruits, ete. (see 27); 
to beat up quarters (see 28). 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, At the commencement of play 
the wicket was moderately good, but it was beaten up con- 
siderably during the latter half of the Australian innings. 
Mod, ‘We had an egg beaten up and biscuits.’ 

«* In the phrases: 

41. 70 beat the bounds: to tracc out the boun- 
daries of a parish, striking certain points with 
rods, etc., by way of a sensible sign patent to wit- 
nesses. 70 beat goose, or (Naut.) the booby: to 
strike the hands under the armpits to warm thein. 
+70 beat the hoof, beat rt on the hoof: to go on 
foot (06s.). To beat the knave out of doors, name 
of an obsolete game of cards. 

1570 8, Gooce Popish Kingd, w. (1880) 53 (wrargin) Pro- 
cession weeke, Bounds are beaten. 1687 1. Brown Sacvts 
tu Up, Wks. 1730 1. 78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1691 
Woop <I th. Oxon. 1. /412 They all beated it on the hoof 
-.to London. 1816 Sincer //7st. Cards 260 A childish 
pastine with cards played .. under the title of ‘ Beat the 
Knave out of doors.” 1879 Sana in Daily Tel. 21 July, You 
and your mates were provided with long willow wands with 
which, at appointed spots, to beat the bounds. 1883 7¥ses 
15 Mar. 9/6 The common labourers at outdoor work were 
“beating goose’ to drive the blood from their fingers. 

42. Horsemanship. Technical phrases: Zo deat 
a curvet, the dust, upon a walk, upon the hand, 
etc. (See quot.) 

1607 Markuam Cavatl. 1. (1617) 16 To manage, to beat a 
coruet and such like. 1753 Cuampers Cyc, Supp s.v. Beat, 
A horse is said to beat the dust, when at each stroke or mo- 
tion, he does not take in ground or way enough with his fore- 
legs .. He beats the dust at curvets, when he does them 
too precipitantly, and too low .. He beatsupon a walk, when 
he walks too short, and thus rids but little ground, whether 
it be in streight lines, rounds or passings. /éid., Chack 
inthe Manege is taken in the same sense, as beat upon the 
hand; it is applied to a horse, when his head is not steady, 
but he tosses up his nose and shakes it all of a sudden, to 
avoid the subjection of the bridle. 

3. Phrases treated under senscs 1-33: 

To beat about the bush (see 26.¢), the arr (1c), a bargain 
(18), black and bite (1 b), one’s brarns (29), the breast (1), 
a brook (20\, the bush (26, a carpet (25\, a charge (30 b', a 
door (1), a drunt (30, the ears (7, one’s head (29\, hollow (10, 
the market (18), money (21), ont of the field (16), a parley 
(30 b), a path 13), ‘he price (18', @ retreat (30 b), seconds (33), 
the ship (19 d), stnall (22), the stream i2o\, the streets (3, 
tiute (32), to artns (30), to ribbons, to sticks (10), a track (3), 
@ tree 25), up quarters (28), the water (1 c, 26), the wind 
(1c), the wings (12), 

Beat (bit, bzit), v2 [Either the direct deriva- 

tive, or immediate source, of Beat 56.3, q.v. 
_ (Marshall in 1796 (Eng. Dial. Soc. B. vt. p. 70) seems to 
identify this with Beat v,'; others have tried to identify it 
with Beet 2, (ME, déten), either in the sense of dprov- 
ing the soil, or of &ind/ing, or feeding fire, which seems 
phonetically inadmissible, even if the sense were more 
probable.)} 

To slice off the rough sod from uncultivated or 
fallow ground, with a beat-ax or breast: plough, in 
order to burn it, for the purpose at once of destroy- 
ing it, and of converting it into manure for the land. 
Hence Beatine vé/. sb. ; and the compound Beat- 
ing-ax = Beat-ax (under Beat 54.3). 

1534 Fivziers. //isb, § 8 They must go beate theyr 
landes with mattockes as they do in many places of Corne- 
wayle, and in som places of Deuonshyre. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 196 About May, they cut vp all the grasse of that 
ground which must newly be broken, into Turfes, which 
they call Beating. 1796 Marsuact Econ. IW. Eng. I. 324 
Performed with a Beating-axe—namely, a large adze—some 
five or six inches wide, and ten or twelve inches long; 
crooked and somewhat hollow or dishing. . . This operation 
is termed Aaud-beating. 1808 Vonthly Mag. Dec. 422 To 
beet gronnd : to pare off the turf in order to burn it \(Corn- 
wall and Devon), 


Beat (bit), 66.1 [f. Beat v.] 

1. A stroke or blow in beating. 

¢1615 Fretcuer ! a/ent. 1. iil, For thus we get but years 
and beets. 1687 Drypen /find & 2.1. 253 The Smith 
Divine, as witha careless beat, Struck out the mute creation 
ata heat. 1805 Soutney Madoc 1 Act. xxiii, Instrument 
of touch, Or beat, or breath, 

2. Fencing. A particular blow struck upon the 
adversary’s sword or foil. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., There are two kinds of 
beats ; the first performed with the foible of a man's sword 
on the foible of his adversary’s .. The second .. is performed 
with the fort of a man’s sword on the foible of his adversary's 
+. with a jerk or dry beat. 1833 Regul. /ustr. Cavalry 1. 
153 The smarter the beat is given, the more effectual they 
will be as ‘Guards’ and ‘ Parries.’ 

3. A stroke upon a drum, the striking of a drum 
with the sound produced; the signal given thereby ; 
atso in drum-beat. Sometimes fe. 

1672 T. Vexn Mit. & Mar. Disctpt.i. iv. 45 There are 
these several Beates [of the Drum] to be taken notice of as 
military signs. 1687 Drypen SZ. Cecttia’s Day iii, The 
double double double beat Of the thundering drum. 1791 
Paine Kights MJ. 44 By the Seat of drum a proclamation 
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was made, 1816 C. James Adil. Dict. (ed. 4) 178/2 The 
Church Call;..a beat to sunmon the soldiers of a regiment, 
or garrison, to church. 1848 Macaucay /tist. Eng. xvii. 
(1871) II. 284 Every man should be under arms without 
beat of drum. ¢ 1850 Lonor, Aly fost Voth, Vhe drum- 
heat repeated o’er and o'er. 

4. ‘Yhe movement of the hand or baton, by 
which the rhythm of a piece of music is incicatect, 
and by whieh a conductor ensures perfect agree- 
ment in tempo and accent on the part of the 
orchestra or chorus; also, by analogy, the different 
divisions of a bar or measure with respect to their 
relative accent.’ Grove Dict. J/us. (1d80). 

5. Any measured sequence of strokes or blows, 
or the sound thereby produced; the march of 
measured sound or of verse. 

1795 SoutneEy Vis. Mard Orteans iii. 37 The regular beat 
Of evening death-watch, « 1822 Sueciey Clond, The beat 
or her aéry feet, Which only the angels hear. 1848 Mrs, Gas- 
kett J/. Barton 66/2 ‘Yhe measured beat of the waters 
against the sides of the boat. 1851 Loncr. Mttlave Blacksm., 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge With measured 
beat and slow. 1885 Contemp. Kev. Apr. 555 Though it 
scarcely can be said to indicate the beat of the iamh. 

he rhythmieal throbbing of the heart or 
pulses ; sometiines in comb., as fz/se-beat. 

1755 Jounson Dret, s. v., The beat of a pulse. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 674/1 ‘he flow from a vein is acce- 
lerated after each heat of the heart. 1877 O. W. Hotmes 
fram, Record Poems (1884) 319 In every pulse-beat of 
their loyal sons. 1877 M. Foster /’4ys. 1. iv. 97 Regarded 
asa pup its (i.e. the Heart’s) effects are determined by the 
frequency of the beats, by the force of each beat, by the 
| character of each beat. 

7. Ina clock or watch: The stroke of a pallet of 
the pendulum or balance on a tooth of the scape 
wheel ; the sound thus produced ; also the regular 


succession of such strokes. llence beat-pin. 

1706 Putttirs, Beats in a watch or clock. 1819 ReES 
Cyct. s.v. Beat, Vhe interval between two successive beats, 
in a clock or watch. 1828 Arnott /’/y/sics I. go In storm and 
in calm its{the chronometer's] steady beat went on. 1883 Sir 
KE. Beckett Clocks, etc. 131 In very large clocks the pallet 
tails are too thick to bend for adjustment of the beat, and 
these eccentric beat pins are used. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
& Clockm. 32 Beat Pins [are] small screws to adjust the 
position of the crutch with relation to the pendulum. 

oO. 


1865 46 H. Newman Gerontius ii. 14 How still itis! Ihear 
no more the busy beat of time. 


8. A throbbing or undulating effect taking place 
in rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together; the com- 
bined note alternates rapidly between the minimum 
of sound produced by the mutual interference of 
their vibrations, and the full effect produced by 
the coineidence of their vibrations. 

1733 Nortu Lives 1. 247 How it [the organ at Exeter] 
is tuned, whether hy measure or the beats, we were not in- 
formed. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Beat, The beats of two dis- 
sonant organ pipes, resemhle the beating of the pulse to the 
touch. 1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Conwex. Phys. Sc. x. vi. (1849) 
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9. Music. ‘The name given in English to a 
melodic grace or ornament, but with considerable 
uncertainty as to which particular ornament it de- 
notes, the word having been variously applied by 
different writers.’ Grove Dict. A/us. (1880). 

1803 Rees Cycé. s.v., Beat in music is a grace. 

10. The round or course habitually traversed by 
a watchman, sentinel, or constable on duty. [It 
is uncertain to which sense of BEAT v. this is to be 
tefcrred: cf. prob. to 3, but cf. 26b, 41.] 

1825 Hoop Ode Graham xxxvii, 1 hear the watchmen on 
their beats, Hawking the hour ahout the streets. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 335 Every part of the metropolis is 
divided into beats. ¢1860 THackeray Bad/, Pottvern. (1879) 
251, I paced upon my beat With steady step and slow. 

b. A course habitually traversed by any one; 
sometimes fig., esp. in phrase, Out of one’s beat: 
not in one’s sphere or department. 

1836 Gen. P. Tuompson Lett. Represent. 133 A highway- 
man could never get more than the value of his beat. 1836 
Dickens Sé&. Bos i. 31 The costermongers repaired to their 
ordinary ‘beats’ in the suhurbs. 1839 CartyLe Chartism iv. 
(1858) 2x Europe, Asia, Africa, and America lay sonrewhere 
out of their beat. 1862 Sat, Rev.15 Mar. 295 Ask him why 
anything is so and so, and you have got out of his beat. — 

11. A traet over which a sportsman ranges in 
pursuit of game. 

1875 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Sports 1.1.i1.§ 1 The frauds .. 
are enough to make him cautious before engaging a beat. 
1884 Meckly Times 29 Aug. 14/4 On the first day's beat he 
saw one brace of barren birds, ; 

12. In sailing: One of the transverse courses in 
beating to windward. 

1880 Daily Tet. 7 Sept., Anxious moments follow next on 
the beat to windward. 4 

13. Beat-up of quarters: assault, reconnaissance. 

| 1870 Datly News 18 Oct., The beat-up of the enemy‘s 

quarters .. took place after all. A 

| Beat (bit, dra/. bét), 56.2 Forms: 5 bete, 6 
beit, 7 bayt, 8 bait, S— beat, 9 beet. [Of un- 

certain form and etymology; the 1§th c. de¢e and 
1Sth c. frequent dart, point to deat as the 16th c. 
and normal modern form, éa/¢ being only a pho- 

| netic variant at a time when the pronunciation 
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was still (bet) as in great, and deet being a inodern 
phonetic spelling since the pronune. became (bit) 
as in meat, meet. Possibly from the vb. deaé, in 
sense of a ‘beating,’ or quantity to be beaten at 
onee; see Beat v. 24, ancl ef. stack, etc.) A bundle 
of flax or hemp made up ready for steeping. 

¢ 1450 Hlenrvson Jor, fal. 60 The Lint ryped, the Churle 
pulled the Lyne, Ripled the bolles, and in beites it set; It 
steeped in the burne, and dryed syne, And with ane beittel 
knocked it and bet, Syne swyngled it well, and hekled in the 
flet. axgoo Cath. clngl. 30 uote, A bete as of hempe or lyne, 
Sascts, 16x6 Surre. & Marku. Connir. harm 567 Wenpe.. 
bound vp in bundles, which they do call buyts. 1725 Brap- 
Ley Fam, Dict, s.v. Hemp, Laying Bait upon Baits tll all 
be laid in, and so that the Water covers ‘ent all over. 1744 
D. Fiint Ravsing Flac ix 11 The lint is. ued up in large 
but manageable Beats cr Sheaves, 1839 Stontuoust sLr- 
holme 29 Flax ..a week after midsummer, is pulled and 
hound in sheaves or beats. 1847 Jrut. KR. Agric. Soc. VIN. 
un. 453 The flax .. must be tied up in small sheaves or beets. 

Beat bi, bit), sb.5 Forms: also 7 baite, 
7-9 bait, 8-9 bate. [Of doubtful phonetic form, 
and unknown origin. The modcrn Levonsh. pro- 
nunelation is bét), variously spelt Jar?, bate, beat, 
Although éar? occurs constantly in Gervaise Mark- 
ham, éca/(e was the spelling of the vb. with tf itz- 
herbert in 1234, Carew in 1602, and of the sb. 
with Worlidge in 1681, and is apparently the 
proper form. The vb. is found nearly a century 
before the sb., and may thus be its immediate 
souree, but on general grounds, the converse is 
more likely. 

‘The suggestion that dea? is another form of Prat, is in- 
compatible with the history of the latter, q-v. The ON. 
bett * pasturage,’ derti ‘ pasture,’ also ‘heath, ling,’ would 
barely do for the sense, and phonetically would give éazt, 
not dvat. See Beat z.+} , 

The rough sod of moortand (with its heath, 
gorse, etc.), or the mattcd growth of fallow land, 
which ts sliced or pared off, and burned (at once 
to get rid of it and to make manure), when the 
land is about to be ploughed. See Eng. Dial. 
Soc. B. vi. p. 70. 70 beat-burn, also BURN-BEAT: 
to treat land in this way. 7o lie fo beat: to lie 
fallow till covered with a matted growth of grass 
and weeds which may be thus pared off and burned. 

1620 Marknam Farewell to Hl nsb. (1649) 22 After you have 
thus burnt your baite and plowed up your ground. — /érd. 
ul, xxi. (1668) 1x5 To break up Pease-earth, which is to lye 
to bait. 1796 MarsHaie com, WH’. Eng. 1, 323 Beat, the 
roots and soil subjected to the operation of ‘ burning beat.’ 
1830 Mrs. Bray Fitz of F. xvi. (1884! 137 Vhe burning of 
bate, as it is called ; a mode of manuring land, known else- 
where by the name of deushiring. 1864 Carerx Devon 
Provinciatisin, Beat or Bate, the spine of old fallow lands. 
1885 F. I. Ecworrny (in letter) A tield is described as ‘all 
to a beat’ when it has become matted with weeds, espe- 
cially couch-grass or twitch, 

Comb. Beat-ax .in Devonsh. dia/. bidax, bidix), 
the ax or adze with which the beat is pared off 
in hand-beating: see BeaTInG-Ax under BEAT 7.2 
Beat-borough, beat-hill, one of the heaps in 
which the beat is collected at.d burned; beat-field, 
a field in which the beat is being burned. 

r60z R. Carew Swzvey of Cornwall 1g b A little before 
plowing tiie, they scatter abroad those Beat-boroughs . . 
upon the ground. 1813 ©. Vancov\erR Agriculture of 
Devon 92 it is utterly impossible, at a distance, to dis- 
tinguish a village from a beatfield, 1885 F. I, E.wortuy 
(letter) The operation is perfcrmed with a drdrks (beat-ax), 
or more commonly with a breast-plough called a spader. 

Beat bit), pf/. a.; for forms see Brat v. 
Shortened form of BEATEN, often uscd as 7fle.; as 
adj. chiefly in the sense; Overcome by hard work 
or difficulty; common in the expression dead-dcat. 

a. literally. Ods., arch., or dial. 

1400 Howland 4 Of. 417 A Sercle of golde That bett was 
wonder newe. ¢ 1440 Sone flor. 182 Hur clothys wyth 
bestes and byrdes wer bete All abowte. 1589 Warner «1/4. 
Eng. V. XNUG (1579) 113 The storm-beate English ship. 
1793 SMEATON Feclystone L. $239 A cee quantity of the 
beat mortar was liquefied. ¢ 1817 Hocce Vales % Sk. IV. 
13 A little bow! of beat potatoes and some milk. 

b. figuratively f current use. 

1832 Moore Yerome on Fou. Wks. (1862) 553 Till fairly 
beat the saint gave o'er, 1868 Dickens Left, 1830) I]. 334. 
1 was again dead beat at the end. 1879 Howe ts 1. 4 700- 
stook (1882 1. 20 ‘Is the young lady ill?’ ‘No.. alittle beat 
out, that’s all.’ 

Bea‘table, «That can be beatcn. 

1611 Cotcr., Satudle, beatable; batterable. 

Beatch, obs. variant of BEAcH. 

Bea:tee’. [see -EE ] One who is beaten: cor- 
relative to dvater. 

1860 1. Harcovet Diurtes G. Rose 1. 184 You are the 
beater, I am only the beatee, 1876 R. Bia k tr. Gursat’s 
Mist. Fr. V. tv. 262 Put the beatee in the Bastille to tran- 
quillize the beater. 

Beaten (brt'n), ff/. a. For forms see BEAT >. 
Used adjectively in many of the senses of the verb. 

1. Struck with repeated blows. 

1599 Sannys Aurepz Sprc.' 1632) 124 On whom. so many 
.. beaten breasts, and lift uppe eyes attended. 1633 P 
FLetcner Elysa u. 1, Sleep beaten breast; ne blows shall 
now molest thee. 1859 Barsxes Kéymes Dorset Drat. IL 
4 Wi drubbens of a beaten drum. 
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2. Struck or pressed by frequent feet; trodden ; 
worn hard, bare, or plain by repeated passage. 
Often in fig. expressions. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. Introd. 3 A Booke of 
secrets given by God; to men Elect,a Beaten-Trod. 1583 
3ABINGTON Commandm. 97 Had wee any feeling left within 
our sides, and our heartes were not altogether so hard 
trampled and beaten as they are. 1642 CARPENTER Ex- 
ferience i. vi, 221 Our beaten, customary, and daily practice. 
1748 Anson Voy, 11. xii. 263 They had marched .. about ten 
miles in a beaten road. 19751 JouNson Kamd/. No. 86 P3 
The imitator treads a beaten walk. 1860 TyNDALL Glac. 
1. § 9. 64 We were far from the beaten track. 1865 M. Ar- 
NOLD Ess. Crit. vill. (1875) 318 Subjects out of the beaten 
line of the reading and thought of their day. 

+3. Well-worn, trite. Ods. 

21543 Fexner Def. Ministers (1587) 98 These also are 
knowen and beaten sentences alleadged by Bishop Jewell. 
1642 R. CARPENTER Experience 1v. ix. 159 If God had 
talked to them..in a worne and beaten phrase. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 289 ® 6 One of the most ancient and 
most beaten Morals. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. 
ili. 102 This Essay .. on a beaten subject. 

+4. Of persons: Inured éo (anything), experienced. 

21593 H.Saitn Serm. (1866) 1. 220 Rehoboam’s sage and 
beaten counsellors. 1603 KNottes Hist. Turks K (1621) 
870 An armie .. most strong and puissant, old beaten soul- 
diors almost throughout it. 1611 Cotcr., Fanls rompu, a 
subtill fellow, one that hath bin much beaten to the world. 
a 1639 S. Warp Serm, (1862) 117 (D.) A beaten politician of 
our times. ¢1700 Gentil, Justruc. (1782) 522 (D.) A man 
beaten to the trade may wrangle .. better. 

5. Worked by hammering, as metal. 

a. Hammered into thin foil or leaf; shaped by 
the hammer, as repoussé work. 

¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric P.ix.35 Hire gurdel of bete gold 
is al. 1483 Cath. Angi. 30 Betyn gold, éraccea. 1611 
Biste Vu, viii. 4 Vnto the flowres thereof was beaten 
worke. 1659 in Rushw. ///st. Coll. 1.169 The Earls of Car- 
stile and Holland, Ambassadors, were both clad in Beaten- 
Silver. 1760 Mrs. Derany Autodiog. (1861) 1]. 591 Fine 
ladies in beaten silver, and glittering with jewels. 1879 C. 
Hiers in Cassed’’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 263/1 It resembles, 
therefore, beaten or repoussé work. 

b. Hence. because the purest gold is the most 
malleable: Fine, of pure quality; also fg. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Aings x. 16 Two hundreth speares of 
beaten golde. 1670 EacHarD Cont. Clergy 103 Sincere and 
pure beaten virtue, like the gold of the first age. 

+c. Overlaid, inlaid, embossed, damascened with 
gold or other precious material; embroidered. Ods. 

a 1300 A. Adis. 1518 An ymage was therynne, Y-beten al 
with gold fyne. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant.78 Enbrawded & 
beten wyth pe best gemmes. c¢ 1400 Roland 287 Baners 
beten with gold. 1470 Harpinc Chron. cxcv. ii, The lordes 
.. wt penouns proudly bette. 1611 L. Barrey Ram Alley 
in. in Dedsley (1780) V. 452 [Clad] In beaten velvet. 1641 
Baker Chron. (1679) 236/1 A red fiery Dragon, beaten upon 
white and green Sarcenet. 

6. Pounded small; whipped up to uniform con- 
sistency. 

1535 CoVERDALE 1 Ags v. 11 Twentye quarters of beaten 
oyle. 1667 Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual. 15 Beaten Glasse 
is commonly reckoned among Poisons. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 295 Season it with beaten mace. 

7. Conquered, defeated. 

1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & Epigr.(1867)95 One of the beaten 
syde, Ran home. 1855 Macavutay Hist. Eng. 1V. 94 The 
beaten army had now lost all the appearance of an army. 

8. Overcome by hard work. exhausted. Dead- 
beaten: exhausted as if to death. Cf. Beat pfé. a. 

1681 Tempe Wem, in. Wks. 1731 I. 331 Use of an old 
beaten Horse. 1854 Blackw. Jag. Apr. 459/2 At the next 
post-house the unhappy animals [post-horses] are left dead 
beaten. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay v. 89 There is little 
object in going on with a heaten horse. 

9. Systematically scoured for game. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 2/1 A pheasant .. from a beaten 
cover. 

10. With prec. sb. in instrumental relation, as 
weather-beaten, wave-beaten, etc. See BEAT v. 6. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. Argt., His.. 
winter beaten flocke. 1596 Drayton Bar. Wars Ded. 1 
Anchor of my poore Tempest-beaten State. 1620 QuaR1LEs 
Jonah (1638) 27 The weather-beaten Ship. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Lhule 1 A desolate waste of rain-beaten sea. 

11. With adv., as dcaten down, dejected, subdued. 

1876 Gro. Exiot Dan. Der. 11. xxvii. 176 The beaten-down 
consciousness. 

Beater (b7‘ta1). [f. Beatv.+-eR1.] He who, 
or that which, beats. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1. A person who beats; one who strikes repeated 
blows, a striker; a punisher; one who ‘beats’ or 
walks the streets (obs.); one who beats metals, 
e.g. a gold-beater ; one who beats a dmim, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 30 A heter, verdvrator. . baculator. 
150g Larctay Shyfp of Folys (1570) 116 Of night watchers 
and beters of the stretes, playing by night on instrumentes. 
1571 Ascuam Scholem. (1863) 11 Even the wisest of your 
great beaters, do as oft punishe nature, as they do correcte 
faultes. 1647 R. Staryitos Juvenal 45 He must the hand 
that bustinades him kisse; And give his beater thanks with 
all his heart. ee 

b. A man employed in rousing and driving game, 

18z5 Forp //andbk, Spain i. 105 Vhe intelligence with 
which these Spanish beaters track and recover a wounded 
deer, 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 11. vin. iv. 350 The beaters 
address themselves to drive in the elephants. 

ce. In comb., as beater up. 

1711 E, Warv Vulg. Brit. vin. 87 Who were beholders 
Of these the eaters up for Soldiers. ; 

2. An instrument or contrivance for beating ; 
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generally, an implement for beating flat or pound- 
ing; but used in many specific technical senses ; 
see quotations. 

1611 Cotcr., Eschandole .. Thatchers Beater. — Rabat 
..a beater, the staffe wherwith Plaisterers beat their morter. 
1632 SHeRwoop s.v. Sad/, A Printer’s ball, Pompet, or 
beater. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Building, The 
mortar must be well beaten with a beater. 1828 STEVART 
Planter's G. 303 Wooden Beater, made in the fashion of the 
beater used by paviers. 1851 Coal-tr. Terms. Northumbid. 
§ Durh., Beater, an iron rod, used for stemming or tamp- 
ing a hole, preparatory to blasting. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ. \V. 210/1 The beater, [in cotton-spinning] .. is com- 
posed of two, and sometimes three iron bars or blades. 1883 
Gd, Words July 442/1 Pounding it [rice] in a wooden or 
stone mortar with hard wooden beaters. 1883 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 234 All armed with one or two long switches 
of birch called technically ‘ beaters’ or ‘trees.’ 

Beath (bid), v. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 
beSi-an, 1-5 bethe, 6- beath. [OE. ddian to 
foment :—OTeut. *4apiax ; a parallel form to OE. 
badian (:—*bapén) to BATHE, preserving the ori- 
ginal notion of ieaZ: see BaTH.] 

1. To foment, bathe with warm liquid. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.72 Beda 64 éagan. cx12g0 Gen. & 
Ex, 2447 First .ix. niz3t de liches beden, And smeren. 

2. ‘Yo heat unseasoned wood for the purpose of 
straightening it. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshyng 8 Ye shall kytte..a fayr 
staffe .. and bethehym ina hoteouyn, 1580 Tusser usd. 
(1878) 62 Yokes, forks, and such other, let bailie spie out .. 
And after at leasure let this be his hier, to beath them. 1653 
W. Lauson Secr. Angling in Arb. Garner 1. 192 Beath 
them a little .. allin a furnace. (Still in dialectal use. 
Also, ‘Meat improperly roasted is said in the Midland 
Counties to be deathed.' Hal.) 

Bea‘thing, //. sé. Ods. or dial. [OE. dgding, 
f. bg¢dzan (sce BEATH v.)+-1NG!.] Fomentation ; 
the heating of wood in order to render it flexible. 

¢ 1000 Sac. Lecchd. 11. 36 Wib pocce on eagum, gsenim wad 
.. Wyl on meolce .. & wyrc bepinge. 1591 Percivatt Sf. 
Dict., Borne, the bending of a staffe or timber by beathing 
in the fire, dextatio. —- Bornear, to bend timber by beath- 
ing in the fire, Zex¢are. 

Beatific (b7,atifik), @.; also 7-8 -ick. [ad. 
L. dcatific-us, {. bedt-us blessed (pa. pple. of bedre 
to bless) + -ficus making: see -FIc. Cf. F. dvadi- 

Jique.) Making blessed; imparting supreme hap- 
piness or blessedness. 

1649 LoveLace Poems 47 Such a beatific Face. 1746 
Hervey Jediz. (1818) 169 Where the Lamb that was slain, 
manifests his beatific presence. 1880 L. Morris Ode af Life 
120 A beatific peace greater than tongue can tell. 

b. Beatific vision: a sight of the glories of 
heaven; esf. that first granted to a disembodied 
spirit. 

1639 Rouse Heav. Univ, Advt. (1702) 4 The Beatifick 
Vision of the Supream Good hereafter. 1704 NELSON Fes?. 
& Fasts xxviii, (1739) 361° Martyrs ..upon their Death .. 
were immediately admitted to the Beatifick Vision. 1869 
FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. (1876) II]. xi. 30 A soul which .. 
angels had already borne to the beatific vision. 

Beatifical, a. [f. as prec. + -aL1.] =prec. 

1610 G. FLetcHer Chris?’s Vict. in Farr S. P. (1848) 73 
In midst of this citie celestiall, Lightned th’ Idea Beatificall. 
1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 1. (1726) 453 To talk trivially of 
beatifical enjoyments. 

b. 1605 BELL Votives Rom. Faith 95 That so the faith- 
full may .. be made partakers of the vision beatificall. 1702 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant xii. 55 A Beatifical Vision of God. 

ce. absol. quasi-sb. 

a37t1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 320 In God 
all Beatificals conspire. 

Beati‘fically, adv. [f. as prec.+-Lv2.] In 
a beatific manner; in a way that blesses; cazachr. 
with supreme felicity. 

1627 HakewiLt Afol. 495 (R.) Beatifically to behold the 
face of God .. is a blessednes .. no way incident vnto the 
creature beneath man. 1667 H. More Div. Déiaé. 11. xviii. 
(1713) 148 And enjoy them there more fully and beatifically. 
1869 Daily News 12 June, Gleaming beatifically with a 
proud confidence in himself as a work of art. 


Beati-ficate, v. ?Ods. rare. [f. L. deatificat- 
ppl. stem of beatz7ficdre to make happy or blessed.] 
= Beatiry; cf. also BEATIFICATION 2, 

@ 1636 E. Dacres Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 11. 267 The an- 
cient Religion did not beatificate, but onely men fraught 
with worldly glory. 1655 Furrer Ch. Hist. x. ti. § 55 V. 
363 It seemed good .. to his Holinesse not tc canonize Gar- 
net .. but only to beatificate him. 

Beatification (b/)x:tifik2i-fon). Also 6 bea- 
tyfycacyon. [a. F. dcatification, n. of action and 
state f. L. beatificat-; see prec.] 

1. The action of rendering, or condition of being 
rendered, supremely happy or blessed. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. xviii. 133 Y® 
blyssed trynyte promytteth for to gyue unto us eternall 
beatyfycacyon. @ 1631 Donne Sev. xii. 120 All the Beati- 
fication and Glorification of our bodies consists in this. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. XV1.5 That picture which Horace has given 
us of human beatification. 1865 NEALE //ymus Parad. 66 
What the beatification Of the spirits round the Throne? 

2. 2X. C. Ch. An act of the Pope, by which he 
declares that a deceased member of the Church is 
in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, and grants to 


certain persons the privilege of paying a particular | 


form of worship or reverence to him. 


This ceremony is the first step towards canonization, which 
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confers the full honours of a saint, and makes worship of 
him incumbent on the whole Church. 

1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 32 You may see, how 
the .. Beatification and Canonization ofthis wicked .. Igna- 
tius did .. fore-shew some great disaster. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. [t, (1790) 1. xlii. 454, I have been witness to the 
beatification of a saint. 1864 Daily Ted. 6 May, To hear his 
Holiness read a couple of decrees—one of beatification, the 
ones of canonisation, J/od. The beatification of Joan 
of Arc. 

b. ¢ransf. with allusion to the halo of a saint. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. WV. xlvi. 289 This ex- 
periment [with silvered leather on the head] has been called 
the diadem of beatification. 

Beatified (bze'tifoid), as. a. [f. next + -ED.] 

1. Made supremely happy or blest. 

1575 Lanenan Let. (1871) 32 They vaunted their play waz 
neuer so dignified, nor euer any players afore as beatified. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 231 Angels and beatify'd 
Spirits. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 315 
They are beatified children, not winged angels, 1860 Pusey 
Alin. Proph, 562 The .. glorious body of the beatified. 

2. R. C. Ch. Declared to be in the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss; see prec. 2. 

1650 R. Starytton Strada’s Low-C. Warres vu. 43 The 
already beatified Didacus. @ 1837 Miss Ksicut A xtodiog. 
II. 312 The feast of a beatified saint is not observed by the 
church in general, but only by his own order. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 92 The beatified members of 
these orders. 

Beatify (bixtifoi), v.; also 7 -fie. [a. F. 
biatifier, ad. L. bedtificare to make happy.] 

1. ¢rans. To make supremely happy or blessed. 

1535 7revisa’s Barth. De P. R.m. iii, The sowle departed 
from the body is .. beatified.. with angels. 1860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 119 He can beatify, because He is Bliss. 

2. To pronounce or declare supremely blessed. 

21677 Barrow IVs. 1686 II}. 161 The common conceits 
and phrases which so beatify wealth. 

3. &. C. Ch. To pronounce (a person) to be in 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss: see BEATIFICATION 2, 

1629 Wapswortn S/. Piler. 79, I examined the cause why 
the Pope should beatifie Garnet. 1704 Appison /taly (1733) 
225 Who has been beatify’d tho’ never Sainted. 1865 Pusry 
Tr. Eng. Ch. 101 One who has since been beatified. 


Bea‘tify:ing, v6/. sd. [f. prec.+-1ncGl] The 
action of making supremely blest; beatification. 


¢ 1630 JAcKSoNn Creed vi. xiii. Wks. V. 139 God’s glory 
must .. appear .. in the beatifying of the elect. 

Bea'tify:ing, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 
Making supremely happy or blest. 

a 168z Sir ‘IT. Browne (J.) The fullest good .. the most 
beatifying of all others. 1822 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon.(1848) 
I. 183 Oh! the sublime .. and already beatifying philosophy 
of Christians! 1869 Lp. Lytron Orval 45 Image of all 
beatifying beauty. 

Beatilia, beatilla, -illes; see BaTTatia PIE. 

Beating (b7'tin), 747. sd. [f. Bear v.+-1NG1.] 

1. The infliction of repeated blows; sfec. the 
action of inflicting blows in punishment; the 
dashing of waves against the shore ; the whipping 
up ofa fluid; the flapping of wings; rousing of 
game, exercising the brain, etc. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 366 Seid Isaye .. ure beatunge ueol upon 
him. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7. Fame 1034 Betynge of the see 
..ayen the roches holowe. c¢1440 LoneLicn Grail. lv. 
297 He herd abowtes hym a wondir thinge: betyng of 
bryddes wynges in fere. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
114 b, Remember his scourgynges, buffettes & beatynges. 
1606 G. W[oopcockeE] /fist. /vstine 5b, Darius .. bestowed 
much beating .. in his troubled pate. 1656 H. More Anti. 
Ath. 1. iii, 82 The couragious beating of the Drum. 1860 
Pusey Alin. Proph. 460 The restless beating of the barren, 
bitter sea. 1879 Photogr.,in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IMI. 
207 Upon the perfect beating of the albumen the success of 
the operation mainly depends. 

b. with adv., as beating down, beating off, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 198/1 Beatyng downe of any buyldynge, de- 
molition. 1803 Netson in Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 227 This 
beating off the Tunisians will have a very good effect. 

2. In various technical uses: see BEAT v. 24. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 A fort- 
night’s beating of hemp. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. II. 525 
After the form has been lately washed .. the letter will not 
take the ink without several beatings. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
II. 415 As in hand-scutching, the operation consists of two 
processes : first the bruising of the stems; and secondly, the 
beating away of the woody parts from the fibre. /érd. 11. 
728 Four principal operations constitute the art of gold- 
beating, 1 The casting of the gold ingots... 4 The beating. 

3. A defeat in any contest. 

1883 American V1. 245 Our American rifle-team has had 
its beating, but not a bad beating. 4 

4. Naut. Sailing against the wind. 

1883 Contemp, Rev. Aug. 231 Of all the modes of progres- 
sion invented by man, beating to windward in a sailing 
vessel is morally the most beautiful. : 

5. A pulsating or throbbing movement, like 


that of the heart, of a watch or clock, of two notes 


not in unison, 

1601 Suaks. Tzvel. NV. 1. iv. 97 The beating of so strong a 
passion As loue doth giue my heart. 1798 SoutHry Sv. 
Patrick's Purg. xxiii, In short quick beatings toil’d his 
heart. 1801 Phil. Trans, XCI. 442 Whether she really 
heard the beating of the watch. 1872 Hux.ey Phys. ti. 42 
3eating of the heart .. isthe result of the striking of the apex 
of the heart against the pericardium. ; 

6. Comb., as deating-board ,; beating-dog, a dog 
trained to put up game; beating-net, a kind of 


fishing-net ; beating-order, a certificate given to 


BEATING. 


a recruiting sergeant ; + beating-stock, a jocular 
title given to one who is subjected to beating. 

15sz Hutoet, Beatynge stocke, swdiculum flagri. 1669 
Woruipce Syst, Agric. (1681) 248 You may go into the 
Fens, Marshes, or places with a Spaniel, or other Beating- 
dog. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 123 Then they bring it 
[potter's clay] to their beating board, where with a long 
Spatula they beat it till it be well mix’t. 1721 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5947/4 Has a Beating-Order about hiin, was lately a 
Serjeant and employed in Recruiting. 1883 /‘rsheries 
Exhib. Catal. 125 Beating net .. used by fishermen in the 
freshwater .. It is a trammel or armoured net, 

Bea'ting, f//.a. [f. Beat v. + -1NG2.] 

1. That strikes successive blows. 

1718 Pore /éfad 11. 383 Seiz’d by the beating wing. 

2. Of wind, rain, etc.: That strikes violently, or 
batters; driving. 

170z Rowe Jamer/, 1, i. 1576 To bear the beating Storm 
That roars around me. 1885 Corn. AJag. July 74 Chinese 
hat, suitable in case of beating rain or fierce sun. 

3. Palpitating, throbbing. 

1702 Rowe 7amert. 1. i. 1039 My beating Heart Bounds 
with exulting motion. 1805 Worpsw. /’re/. 1. (1850) 34 
Feverish with weary joints and beating minds, 18r0 SouTHEY 
Kehama xvu. ix, To meet with beating heart. 1850 Mrs. 
Browninc Poems 1, 301 The fever and the beating pain. 

+ Bea‘tion. Oés. rere—'. [n. of action f. L. 
beal- ppl. stem of Jedre to bless.]_ Blessing. 

1652 Bentowes 7hcopfh. vi. Ixxxvi, Pracelling Seraphs 
shew Gods ardor still :.. Beations Thrones instill. 

Beatitude (bx titizd). Also 5 beatitud, 
5-6 beatytude. fa. F. déalitude (1sth c. in 
Littré), ad. L. Jeatitiédo blessedness, f. dedt-us 
blessed : see -TUDE.] 

1. Supreme blesscdness or happiness. 

149t Caxton Vitas Patr. (W.de W.) 1. xliv. (1495) 75 a/2 
How by abstynence. .myghte be goten the souerayne beaty- 
tude or blessydnesse. axsss Draprorp IWés. 397 ‘here 
shall be joy ..and all kind of beatitude. 1643 PryNnNnr 
Power Parl.\. 48 Knowing better .. what conduced to the 
beatitude of the Empire. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. ut. 62 The 
Sanctities of Heaven .. from his sight receiv’d Beatitude 
past utterance. 1794 CoLeripce Aelig. Musings Wks. 1. 
105 Such strange beatitudes Seize on my young anticipat- 
ing heart. 1875 Ruskin Lect. Art i. 5 The consummate 
beatitude of being rich. ; ; 

2. A declaration or ascription of special blessed- 
ness ; esf. (in #/.) those pronounced by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (1531) 43b, The viii beatitudes that .. 
spryngeth of grace and the other vertues. 1588 A. Kino Cani- 
sips’ Catcch, 186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lords 
beatitudes. 1777 FLetcuer Reconcil. Wks. 1795 IV. 319 Bent 
upon the inheriting the seventh beatitude. 1877 FARRAR 
Thy Youth i. 10 The priceless beatitude of the pure in heart. 

3.= BEATIFICATION 2. 

1847 Disraeti Vancred (1871) 1. v. 30 The saint was 
scarcely canonised, before his claims to Beatitude were im- 
pugned. 1865 Busunett Vicar. Sacr, v. (1868) 116 Candi- 
dates for beatitude. ~ 
Jig. 1837 Carryte Fr. Rev. 1. 1. viii. 69 Burnt by the 
common hangman .. perhaps the last notable Book that had 
such fire-beatitude. 

+ Be‘atizing, ///. a. Oés. [In form a pr. pple. 
of beatize, f. L. bcat-us blessed + -1ze.] Beatifying, 
blessing. 

1652 Bentowes 7hicoph. xin. xxxiii, All beatizing sweets. 

Beatless (b7tlés), a. [f. Bear sé.1+-Less.] 
Destitute of beats, not beating. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I11. viii. 85 That heart is now 
cold and beatles, 

Beatling, obs. form of BEETLING. 

Beatment, dial. form of BEAKMENT. 

Bea:to'r, vonce-wd. [see-or.] = BEATER. 

1719 Ozett JVisson’s Trav. Eng. 304 lf he is the Beator, 
the Beatee must pay the money about which they quarrell’d. 

Beau (bd), a. and 54. Forms: 4— beau; 4 bieu, 
4-3 beu, 6 beaw; also in comb. 5 baw-, be-, 
bew-; see BEAUSIRE. fa. late OF. dcau, dian, 
earlier be/, beal, bial:—I.. bellus fine, pretty. The 
adj., in ME. quite naturalized and pronounced as 
in dcauly, Beaulieu (bili), has been long obs. : 
the sb. has been reintroduced from mod. Fr., 
whence its pronunciation.] 

+ A. adj. J. Fair, beautiful. Ods. 

c1325 £. £. Allit, P, A. 197 Al blysnande whyt watz hir 
beau aoe 1399 Lanct. Rich, Redeless 1. 1 Now leue we 
pis beu brid. . 

2. Used in affection, friendship, or politeness, in 
addressing relations, friends, etc. (usually with 
their French titles): equal to the English ‘fair’ 
(fair sir), ‘good’ (good people), ‘dear’ (dear 
sir). With some words it entered into more or 
less permanent combination: see BEAUPERE, 


BeavsirE, and BEL-. 

¢1300 Beket 1903 Beau frere, quath Seint Thomas, that ne 
mai ich do no3t. ¢1314 Guy Warw, 4 Bieus amis, molt 
gramerci! 1§13 DouGras Ffilogne to Enetd, Lo, this is 
all, bew schirris haue gude day! 

B. s+. Pl. beaux, beaus (bduz). 

1. A man who gives particular, or excessive, 
attention to dress, mien, and social etiquette ; an 
exquisite, a fop, a dandy. 

1687 T. Brown Lid. Consc, mn Dk. Buckhin's Wks. 1705 
I]. 128 You're a perfect Woman, nothing but a Beau will 
please you! 1700 Drvpen Cock § Fox 624 What will not 
Leaux attempt to please the fair? 1738 Bircn Life of Milton 
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in Wks. 1. 20 Young Sparks of his Acquaintance ., the 
Beaus of those Days. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Frav. 1. 341 
The painted beau with .. long, flimsy, sky-blue coat. 

2. The attendant or suitor of a lady; a lovcr, 


sweetheart. 

1720 Mountford’s Elegy in Collect. Poems 43 No Lady 
henceforth can be safe with her Beau. @1777 Goins, 
Doubl. Transform. 87 Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens. a 1845 Hoop Nwmdber 
One 1 It’s very hard .. that every Miss But me has got a 
Beau. 1875 B. Taytor Faunst I. x. 130 If not a husband, 
then a beau for you! 

Beau, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To act the beau 
to, to attcnd or escort (a lady). 

1843 Commissioner 411 Chevalier, you shall beau the young 
lady. 1878 Wincrigip Lady Grice/ 1. viii. 151 His Grace 
.. is to beau your ladyship to Ranclagh. 


+ Beaubelet. O¢s. rare™'. [a. OF. dazdbelet, 
beudelel, dim. ot bazbe/child’s plaything, toy, trinket, 
Baun_e.] A small toy, trinket, plaything. 

¢1205 Aucr. R. 388 He.. sende hire beaubclet(z) [7.7 
beau-, beawbcelez] bode ucole and feire. 

+ Beauclerk (béklaik). Also 6 -cleark, 7 
-clark, 9 -clerc. fa. F. beau fine + clere:—L. 
cléricus ‘clergyman,’ hence ‘scholar,’ as opposed 
to the uneducated laity: see CLERK.] A learncd 
man, a scholar. (Given as a surname to Ienry I.) 

¢ 1367 Enlog. [list. (1863) 111. v. ci. 40 Henricus cogno- 
mento Beauclerk. 1586 Wrppe Ang. Poetrie (Arb.) 31 
Henry the first King of that name in England .. was named 
by his surname Deaucleark. 1641 Jackson True Evang. 
7. iii. 206 Erasmus and Ferus, two Beauclerks, 1856 Ksicut 
Pop. Hist. Eng. 1, xvi. 218 Vhe brutal Rufus, or the crafty 
Beau Clerc. 


+Beau‘doy. 0és. rare. Some worsted material. 

1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 11.279 Worsted Goods, as 
Beandoys, Camblets, Shalloons, etc. 

+Beau‘etry. Ods. [f. Beau, in jocular imita- 
tion of coguelry.} Dandyism; dandy outfit. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. 53 When all the rest of his Beauetry 
is rightly adjusted. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 29 ? 2 One may 
easily distinguish the Man that is affected with Beauetry. 

Beaufet, Beaufin: see Burret, BIFFIN. 

+ Beau‘fort. O¢s. A material used for flags. 

1712 Lond. Gas. No. 5051/3 Three Pence half Peny per 
Yard for Beaufort of 11 Inches broad, 

|| Beau garcon (be garson). Also 7 -garzon. 
[F.] A handsome fellow; an exquisite, a fop. 

¢ 1665 Vituirrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Adv, Pater Wks.1705 11. 
81 Povey the Wit, and R—— the Beau-garzon. 1815 Scott 
Guy M, xlix, ‘And then,’ said the old dcan garcon. 

Beaugle, obs. form of BuGLE. 

Beau-ideal (béu:sid7-al). [a. F. beau sdva/ the 
ideal Beautiful, ‘the Beautiful ’ as an abstract con- 
ception; dea being the sb., and /déa/ the adj. 
But in Eng., where the adj. usually precedes the 
sb., there has been a tendency to take /ea/ as the 
sb. part, whence the current usage; cf. IpDEAL.] 

+1. The ideal Beautiful; the Beautiful, or beauty, 
in its ideal perfection. Ods. 

180r Mar. Encewortn Sedinda xix.(D.) The image which 
they have in their own minds of the beau ideal is cast upon 
the first objects they afterwards behold. ; 

2. The highest conceived or conceivable type of 
beauty or excellence of any kind; that in which 
one’s ‘ideal’ is realized, the perfect type or model. 

1820 Irvine Sketch-Bk., John Bull \D.) Wonderfully cap- 
tivated with the dean idéal which they have formed of John 
Bull. 1827 Gent. Wag. XCVI1. u. 516 The dea ideal of 
manly beauty. 1854 H. Minter Sch. 4 Sch. xxii. 231 ‘The 
Highlanders came to regard him as the very beau-idéal of 
a minister, ‘ 

Beau:idecalize, v. sonce-wd. [f. prec.] To 
form a beau ideal, or charming conception, of. 

a 1839 L.. Lanpon in Blanchard’s Life (1841) 1. 60(D.) I 
shall spare you the flowers I have gathered, the trees I have 
seen, leaving you to beauidealize them for yourself. 

Beauish (bowif), a. [f. Beau sd. + -IsH}.] 
After the manner of a beau; foppish, dandified. 

1699 BENTLEY Pal, 395 Some common and obvious 
Thought, dress'd and curl’d in the Beauish way, 1858 Lyt- 
Ton What will he do vu. ix, Those beauish brigands, 

Beauism (béviz’m). [f. as prec.+-1su.] The 
characteristic practice of a beau. 

1844 Blackw. Mag, LV. 769 ‘The flame of beauism was ex- 
piring. 1844 Turrer Crock of G. xviii. 151 The extremest 
inode of rustic beauism. 

Beaulte, -tye, obs. forms of BEAUTY. 

| Beau-monde (bo-méird, bdumpnd). fa. F. 
beau mntonde, i.e. fine world.] The fashionable 
world, ‘society.’ 

1714 Pore Rape Lock vy. 133 Vhis the beau monde shall 
from the Mall survey. 1756 Nucent Gr. Zour, 1. 116 The 
bcan-mondc used to go in masquerade about the streets. 1823 
Byron Yvan xiv. xx, Of the beau monde a part potential. 

+ Beau‘pe're. Ols. Forms: 4-6 bewpere, 
beaupere, 4-7 beaupeere, 5 beawpere, bepyr, 
bewpyr, 6 bewpeer, 7 beawpeer. [f. OF. dcax 
fine, good +fére father, or, in sense 2, fer, peer 
(mod. far) equal, PEER. Sce Beauv, In OF., 
beau pire was politely used in addressing every 
one whom one called ‘father’; i.e. one’s own 
father, a ‘father’ in the church, a god-father, a 
Step-father, a fathcr-in-law, an elderly man oc- 
cupying a fatherly position in one’s regard; about | 


BEAUTIFICATION. 


the 16th or 17th c., this usc of deas became ob- 
solete, and deau-pére was retained as a distinctive 
term for ‘father-in-law’ and ‘step-father’ as dis- 
tinct froma real father. In English the use appears 
to have been much more limited. See also BEL.] 

1. A term of courtesy for ‘ father,’ used esp. to 
or of a spiritual or ecclesiastical ‘ Father.’ 

¢1300 Beket 1299 ‘Vhe Bischop of Cicestre gon arise $ Beau 
pere, he seide tothe Pope. ¢ 1375 Wyciar Sev. Sel. Wks. 
1871 11. 380 Sumune children bus maad freris beu worse pan 
her hewperis, ¢1450 /'o/. ’oems (1859) 11. 229 Bridelle, you, 
bysshoppe .. And biddcth yowre beawperes se to the same. 
1599 Bronghton’s Lett. v.17 ‘Vhe holy fathers of the Church, 
the reuerend Beaupcecres of diuine knowledge. 

2. Good fellow, fellow, companion, compeer. 

1377 Lanot. ?. 72. 1. xvin. 229 Boke hizte pat beupere, a 
bolde inan of speche. 1572 Schole-house i ’om, 774 in Hazl. 
EZ. PP AV. 135 In herlap sleeping she clipt of his hear, e- 
traied her Lordand her bewpeer. 1610 G. Ii.e1cuer CArist's 
Viet. in Farr S. 7’, (1848) 74 There Whe saints with their 
beawpeers whole worlds out weare. 

+ Beau'pers, bewpers. O/s. Also 6 bow- 
pres, 7 bewpers. [Deriv. unknown: it has been 
referred to eaupreau, a town of France with 
manufactures of linen and woolen.] A fabric, ap- 
parently linen ; used for flags. 

1592 Hills & fou. N. C.11. (1860) 211 Lawne cufes 35., peace 
of bowpres 16s. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Deaupers 
the piece j/. vs. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) 111. 56 Among 
the Linnen Wholesale Drapers .. to see what can be done 
with them for the supplying our want of Isewpers for flaggs. 
foid. 16 June, Supplying us with bewpers from Norwich. 
1720 Stow's Surv, (1754) 11. v. xviii. 382/2 Bolters and Bew- 
pers the dozen pieces 1c. 

Beauplea'der. aw. [a. AF. beul pleder = 
¥, beau plaider ‘fair or correct pleading’; cf. fa7r 
copy.) The amendment of a defective plea; a 
writ lying against those who Icvied a fine for 


amendment of plea. 

{3267 Act 52 Hen. I1/, xi, transt., No fines shall be taken 
for Beaupleader. 1292 Britron 1. xxi. § 4 Ceux qi pernent 
fins pur coungé de beul pleder (¢vans/. Those who take 
fines for leave of beau pleader).) 1700 Tyrrevt sist, Eng. 
II. rrr2 That no Fines be taken for Beanpivader, or fair 
Pleading. , 

Beau-pot (borppt). [f. F. deau beautiful + 
pot Pot: possibly, in its origin, a mistaken spell- 
ing of BoucH-poT q.v.] A large ornamental vase 
for cut flowers. 

1761 Garrick & Cotman Claud. Marr. u. Wks. 1798 111. 
27 A bunch of flowers as big as the cook or the nurse carry 
to town .. for a beaupot. 1867 Miss Mutocu 7wo Marr, 
II. 80 Flowers to replenish the beau-pot in the grate. 

Beauship (be fip). [f. Beau +-suip.] The 
position or personality of a beau; cf. lordship. 

1696 Concreve 37. Dryden's Husb, Cuckold Prol, You 
laugh not.. At what his beauship says, but what he wears. 

+Beausire. O’s. Forms: 4 beau sir(e, 5 
bawshere, besher, bewsher(e, 6 beaw schirre, 
bew schyre, bew schirre. Sce also BeLsiie. 
[a. F. dvau fair, stre sir, lord. In OF. bel sire, beau 
Sire was a gencral form of respectful address: see 
Beauv, BEAUPERE.] Fair sir, a form of address. 

crj300 Beket 768 Beau sire.. thu spext as a fol. c1340 
Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 1222‘ Nay, for sope, beau sir,’ sayd a 
swete. ¢1400 Destr. Troy v. 1863 Beusher, who so euer pou 
be .. Me meruellis of pi momlyng. ¢1460 Sowneley Myst. 
66 Be stylle, beshers. /éid. 69 Welcom, bawshere. /did. 
241 Thou shalle abak, bewshere. 1513 DouGLas “FE veis 1x. 
Prol. 79 Sa faris with me bew schirrts. 

Beauteous (biztias), z. Forms: 5 bewtyose, 
5-6 beauteuous, 6 beuteus, bewtyous, 7 beute- 
ous, bewtious, 6-8 beautious, 6- beauteous. 
[f. deaute, BEAUTY sd. +-ous. Cf. plenteous.] 

Distinguished by beauty, exceedingly fair in ap- 
pearance or elegant in forin, pleasing to the sight, 
beautiful. (Lé/erary and chiefly poetical.) 

c1440 York Myst. xlvi. 175 As bewteous braunche for to 
bere. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 England i> beauteuous.. 
flour of londes all aboute. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 86 
A wife With wealth enough, and yong and_beautious. 
1667 Mitton /”. ZL. 1v. 697 Each beauteous flour, 171% 
STEELE Sfect, No. 144 Pr There is something irresistible in 
a beauteous Form. c¢ 1805 Worpsw. Sev. 1, xxx. Wks. III. 
32 It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 1855 BRowsNinG 
in Balcony in Men & Wom, 11, 105 The dearest, richest, 
beauteousest and best Of women. 

Beau'teously, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
beauteous manner ; beautifully. 

1471 Rirrey Compl, Alch. n.in Ashm. (1652) 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd bewtyosely to syght. 1650 Jer. TAYLOR 
Foly Living i. § 1 (1727) 54 Look upon pleasures not upon 
that side..where they look beauteously. 1 Woropsw. 
Soun, v. Wks. 1840 11]. 2:8 ‘The ruddy crest of Mars Ainid 
his fellows beauteously revealed. 

Beau‘teousness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being beauteous ; beauty. 

1855 SincteTon Hirgil 11. 419 Whose brilliance not as yet 
hath passed away, Nor yet its beauteousness, 1882 J. 
Parker A fost. Life 1. 137 Its ineffable beauteousness 

Beautied (biz tid), pp/. a. [f. Beatty uv. and 
5b. + -ED.] 

1. Endowcd with beauty, beautified. See BEauTY v. 

2. (in comb.) Waving beauty. 

1614 Cuapman Odyss. x1. 374 \ daughter that surpass’d 
Rare-beautied Pero. we 

Beautification bi/tifike ‘fon). [f. BeauTiry ; 


Ina 


BEAUTIFIED. 


see -FICATION, and cf. amplify, -ficatzon, etc.} The 
action of beautifying ; embellishment, adornment. 

a1640 Jackson Creed xi. xvi. Wks. X. 313 Unuseful 
beautifications. 1798 Mavor Brit. Tourist V. 35 The church 
is antique, but its venerable beauties have been spoiled by 
offensive and injudicious beautifications. 1881 G. Mac- 
Donato J/, Marston \1. xiii. 213 To minister to the comfort 
or beautification of her cousin. 

Beautified (biz tifaid), p/. a. [f. Beautiry 
+-ED.] Made beavtiful ; adorned, embellished. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadya (1622) 305 Thou art gone to a beau- 
tified heauen. r160z Snaxs. //aw. u. ii. 110 To the Celes- 
tiall, and my soules Idoll, the most beautified Ophelia. 
1684 Busyan Piler. 1. 99 How green this Valley is, also 
how beautified with Lillies. 1870 HawTHorne Eng. Note- 
bks. (1879) 1, 102 It is the ideal of a goose,—a goose beauti- 
fied and beatified. 

Beautifier (bivtifsiian. [f. as prec. +-ER1}.] 
He who, or that which, makes beautiful. 

1612 R. SHELDON Sern. St. .Wartins 50 God the Dignifier, 
the Sanctifier, and Beautifier of the Sacrifice. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 14 Pomatums, and other external 
Beautifiers. 1758 -V/onuth. Rev.161 Narses, the repairer and 
beautifier of it [a bridge]. 1849 Miss Mutocn Ogélvtes x. 
(1875) 81 There is no beautifier like happiness. 

Beautiful (bivtiful), a. Forms: 6 beaute-, 
beuii-, beuty-, bewti-, bewtyfull, beuty-, buty- 
ful, 6-7 beauti-, beautyfull, 6- beautiful. _[f. 
Beauty sé. +-FUL. Occas. compared with -er, -est, 
usually with sore, most.) Full of beauty, possess- 
ing the qualities which constitute beauty. 

i. Excelling in grace of form, charm of colouring, 
and other qualities which delight the eye, and 
call forth admiration: a. of the human face or 


figure. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 3 Whose swete visage 
was moost beautefull. 1642 FuLLER Holy § Prof. St. v. il. 
362 Lewis, Prince of Tarentum, one of the beautifullest men 
in the world, 1716-8 Lapy Montacue Le?¢t. I. xiii. 46 The 
only beautiful young woman I haveseen. a@1842 TENNYSON 
Ode to Alem, 39 Spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful. 

b. of other objects. 

1526 Tinpace .WaZt. xxiii. 27 Paynted tonibes, which ap- 
pere beautyfull outwardes. 1611 Bisie /’s. xlviil. 2 Beauti- 
full for situation, the ioy of the whole earth is mount Sion. 
1788 Lond, Mag. 64 One of the beautifullest of the whole 
parrot kind. 1860 Tynxpatt Glac. 1, § 12.90 Below us was 
the beautiful valley of Chamouni. 

2. Affording keen pleasure to the senses gener- 
ally, especially that of hearing; delightful. In 
modern colloquial use the word is often applicd 
to anything that a person likes very much, ¢.g. 
‘beautiful pears,’ ‘she makes beautiful soup,’ ‘a 


beautiful ride.’ 

1868 HawtHorneé Amer. Note-bhs. (1879) 11. 202 It had 
been the beautifullest of weather all day. -1/ad. Beethoven's 
most beautiful sonata. 

3. Impressing with charm the intellectual or 


moral sense, through inherent fitness or grace, or ' 


exact adaptation to a purpose; Aexce sometimes 
applied to things that, in other aspects, are even 
repulsive, as ‘a beautiful operation in surgery.’ 

1587 Gotpinc De Alornay vi. 77 The vnderstanding is 
beautifull, and the most beautifull of all. 1650 B. Diéscol- 
Zimin, 19 The Providences of God are wonderfull and beauti- 
full. 1739 Hume Ham. Nat. u, ii. Wks. 1874 1. 337 Another 
argument .. which seems to me very strong and beautiful. 
1819 J. Q. Apams in Davies A7etr. Syst. 148 The theory 
of this nomenclature is perfectly simple and beautiful. 1876 
Hamerton /uted/, Life vu. i. 275 A beautiful patience, and 
resignation, 

4. Relating to the beautiful ; aesthetic. var. 

1814 W. Taytor J/outh. Rev. 155 Lady Russell's letters 
have rather a moral and political than a beautiful value. 

9D. Comb. as beautiful-browed, -minded. 

@ 1830 Texnyson (Exone 69 Beautiful-browed GEnone, my 
own soul, 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 43 A beautiful- 
minded Berkeley. 

B. absol. quasi-sd, 

1. = Beautiful one. 

1535 CoverpaLe Song Sol. ii. 19 My loue, my doue, my 
beutyfull. 1819 Byrox ¥vav 1. lviii, Where late he trod, 
her beautiful, her own. 

2. That which is beautiful. Zhe beautiful: the 
name given to the general notion which the mind 
forms of the assemblage of qualities which con- 
stitute beauty. 

1756 Burke Sxd/. 6 B.1v. § 22. 299 We may here call sweet- 
ness the beautiful of the taste. 1855 Mrs. Brownine 4 ur. 
Leigh 11.97 So you judge! Because I love the beautiful I 
must Love pleasure chiefly. 1861 in Alaco. Jag. June 126 
The Beautiful in nature is the unmarred result of God's first 
creative or forming will; and the beautiful in art is the re- 
sult of an unmistaken working of inan in accordance with 
the beautiful in nature. 


Beantifully, a/v. [f. prec.+-1y2.] Ina 
beautiful manner, with beauty; charmingly, de- 
lightfully, admirably. 

1548 Hay Chron. fen. V1, an. 14 R.) Vhe bright sunne 
that.. shone in Fraunce feaire and beautifully. 1576 Lam- 
saroi. ’erambd. Kent (1826) 223 Ile brought Plantes .. and 
furnished this ground with them beautifully. ¢1730 Prior 
Hen. & Emma 323 Yine by degrees and beautifully less. 
t8z0 Scott Absot xix, A short but beautifully-wrought 
sword, 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxiv, She could read and 
write beautifully. 1856 Kane <izc¢. Exp. 1. xxxi. 421 The 
atmosphere was beautifully clear. 


Bean'tifulness. [f. as prec. +-NeSs.} The 
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quality of being beautiful, beauty, loveliness; cover. 
in f/. things in which this quality is embodied. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 63 Beautefulnesse of 
nature. 1625 tr. Cameden’s Hest. £liz. 1. (1635) 67 Queene 
Elizabeth .. at Oxford .. being much delighted with the .. 
beautifulnesse of the Colledges. 1849 Rowertson Serwz. 
Ser. 1. xiii. 192 The beautifulness of obedience is perceived. 
1870 HawtHorns Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 11. 15 The house .. 
is filled with. .ingeniouy.. beautifulnesses, 

Beautify (biztifei), v. Forms: 6 beuti-, 
beuty-, bewtifie, beaute-, bewti-, bewtyfy, 
beauti-, beauty-, bewtyfye, 6-7 beautifie, 6-8 
-yfy, 6- beautify. [f Beauty sé.+-Fy.] 

1. trans, To render beauteous or beautiful; to 
make fair or lovely ; to adorn, cmbellish, decorate. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 83 Virginite ioyned with 
mekenes .. beautefyeth all vertues, 1576 Lp. Burcucey in 
Thynne A vzadv. (1875) App. 114 Whome princely garter, 
with his azurd hue, dothe bewtyfye. 1604 Hieron Jivhs, 
I. (1625) 678 To beautifie the house of God. 1697 Cottier 
Ess. Mor. Subj... (1709) 69 Whose mind is. .beautified with 
all sorts of useful Knowledge. 1703 MacnpReLL Fourn. 
Ferus. (1721) 136 It is .. beautified all round with exquisite 
Sculpture. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 488 No coral 
islands to beautify its landscapes. 

2. refl. and intr. To grow beautiful. 

1§93 SHaxs. Lucy. 404 Each in her sleep themselves so 
beautify. xz1x Appison Spect, No. 111 78 It_must be a 
Prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his Creation for 
ever beautifying in his Eyes, and drawing nearer to him. 

"| catachr. for BEATIFY, q.v. 

1626 L. OWEN Spec. Festzt. (162g) 31 Ignatius .. was after- 
wards Beautified by Pope Paul. 1703 MacnpreLt Journ. 
Serns. (1721) 64 That beautifying vision of God. 

Beau ‘tifying, vé/. sb. [f. prec.+-1NGl.] The 
action or process of making beautiful ; adornment, 
embellishment; /. things that beautify. 

1532 THYNNE in dvimaddv, (1875) Introd. 24 The beauti- 
fyeing..of thenglysh tonge, 1665 P. della Vale's Trav. E. 
Iudia 78 The buildings .. are rather plain, and almost all 
without beautifyings. 1798 Soutney Eng. £clog.1.Whks. III. 
3, I can remember. .The beautifying of this mansion here. 

Beau 'tifying, 77/. 2. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That beautines or makes beautiful. 

1687 H. More Death's Vis. viii. 88 Amidst the Streams Of 
Beautifying Beams. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3856/4 A most 
excellent Beautifying Water, called the Pearl Cosmetick. 

Beantiless (bivtilés), a  [f. Beauty 56.+ 
-LESS.] Void of beauty. 

c 1600 Lyrics for Lutenists (Collier) 20(¢/te) Beauty when 
beautiless. 1669 Busvan //oly Citée 155 A forlorn beautiless 
World. ¢1835 James De L’Orme xlv. 301 A withered, 
formless, beautiless thing. . 

+ Beau'titude, bewtitude. Ods. Apparently 
for BEaTITUDE, perth. confused with deazty. 

a1400 Chester Pl. 1.8 My beames be all bewtitude. 1660 
Stancey “fist. Phylos. (1701) 334/1 God is an Immortal 
being, rational, perfect, or intellectual in Beautitude. 

Beauty (biti. Forms: 3 bealte, buute, 
3-4 beute, 4 beuaute, bewtee, 4-5 bewte, 4-6 
beaute, 5 beaultye, bewete, boutte, 5-6 beaulte, 
6 beaulty, beawtye, bewtie, -tye, 6-7 beautie, 
7 beuiy, 6- beauty. [ME. dcalte, beute, a. OF. 
bealte, beaute, biawte, earlicr beltet, mod. beaute, 
‘cogn. with Pr. de/tat, beutat, Sp. beldad, It. belt) :~ 
late L. *deMitatem, {. dellus beautiful: see -Ty.] 


I. abstractly. 

(1786 Burke Svdd. §& B, in. xii.' 1808) 235 Beauty is, for the 
greater part, some quality in bodies acting mechanically 
upon the human mind by the intervention of the senses. 
1784 J. Barry Lect. Art ii. (1848) 103 According to the de- 
finitions generally given, Beauty consists of unity and gradual 
variety ; or unity, variety, and harmony. .Our rule for judg- 
ing of the mode and degree of this combination of variety 
and unity seems to be no other than that of its fitness and 
conformity to the designation of each species. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 77 Beauty is perfection unmodified by a pre- 
dominating expression.) 

1. Such combined perfection of form and charm 
of colouling as affords keen pleasure to the sense 
of sight: a. in the human facc or figure. 

¢1275 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 53 Heo is cristal of clannesse, 
Ant baner of bealte. c13z5 4. £. Addit. P. A. 764 He 3ef 
me my3t & als bewte. ¢ 1350 I}772. Palerne 4074 A wor- 


schipful lady. pat burde was of beuaute briztest in erbe. | 


©1485 Z. £. Asc. (Warton) 10 Alle owre pryd, owre jol- 
lytte and fayre boutte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 240 Sam- 
blant to.. Ahsalon in heaulte! 1g92 Sutaks. Row. § Fal. 
v. iii. 94 Beauties ensigne yet Is Crymson in thy lips. 1651 
Hosses Lezvath, wi. xxxiv. 212 A Man, or Child of never 
so great beauty. 1711 Pove Aafe Lock u. 28 Fair tresses 
man’s imperial race insnare, And beauty draws us with a 
single hair. 1847 TENNnyson Princ. u. 20 There sat .. All 
beauty compass’d in a female form, The Princess. 
b. of other objects. 

1340 Hanroce Pr. Consc. 7857 Pare es bryghtnes and bewte 
Of alle thing pat men salle pare se. 1413 Lypc. Pylg7. 
Sow/de w, xxviil. (1483) 74 The wonderful heaute of creatures. 
¢153z Lp. Berners //xon (1883) 412 The rychesse and 
beaulty of that chaumbre can not be dyscryuyd. 1752 Joun- 
son Ramdl, No. 192 ? 5 Describing the beauty of his 
brother’s seat. 1818 Keats £ady 1. 1 A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever; Its loveliness increases : it will never Pass 
into nothingness. Ae Bo. ; 

2. That quality or combination of qualities which 


affords keen pleasure to other senses (e.g. that of | 


hearing), or which charms the intellectual or moral 
faculties, through inherent grace, or fitness to a 


| desired end ; cf. BEAUTIFUL a. 3. 


BEAUTYSHIP. 


¢1300 Cursor Af. 14115 Of all thing scho (Mary) tok till 
ane, widvten quam es buute [z.7. beute] nane. ¢ 1449 Pe- 
cock Refr. 255 To speke and write the wordis in sum gaynes 
and bewte. 1599 THYNNE A2m1adv. (1875) 56 The dialecte 
of oure tonge, whiche withe beawtye vsethe suche transmu- 
tacione. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 17 Beautie is de- 
fined by Plato the Fulgor, ¢.e. Lustre of Good. 1860 EmEr- 
son Cond. Life vili. 168 We ascribe beauty to that which is 
simple; which has no superfluous parts ; which exactly an- 
swers its end, 1876 Hamerton /vfell. Life u. ii. 62 The 
beauty and solidity of the moral constitution. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. viii. § 10 (1882) 584 The large but ordered beauty 
of form which he [Milton] had drunk in from the literature 
of Greece and Rome. 

+3. The prevailing fashion or standard of the 
beautiful. Oés. 

@ 1667 Jer. Taytor (in Webster) She stained her hair yel- 
tow, which was then the beauty. 

4. The abstract quality (esp. in sense 1a) per- 


sonified. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. vi. 533 The charm of Beauties power- 
ful glance. 1730 THomson Autumn 209 ‘Thoughtless of 
beauty, she was beauty’s self. @ 1842 Tennyson Gard. Dan. 
57 Such a lord is Love, And Beauty such a mistress of the 
world. 

II. concretely. 
5. A beautiful person or thing; esp. a beautiful 


woman. (Often uscd ironically). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273/2, 1 haue loued the ouer late, 
thou beaulte. 1596 SHaks. JZerch. V. un. ii. 99 The beauti- 
ous scarfe Vailing an Indian beautie, 1711 ADDISON Sfect. 
No. 37 #4 Leonora was formerly a celebrated Beauty, and 
is still a very lovely Woman. 1753 Hocartu Azad. Beauty 
i. 14 When a vessel sails well, the sailors always call her a 
beauty. 1826 Disraei Vz, Grey v. vi. (1868) 173 He was 
to be introduced to some of the most fashionable beauties. 
1832 Carteton Zratts /rish Peasant 380 Faith, you're a 
beauty, Elisha. 

b. collectively, The beautiful women, etc. 

1611 Biste 2 Saz.i. 19 The beauty of Israel is slaine vpon 
thy high places. 1613 Snaxs. //ex. V//J, 1. ili. 55 There 
will be The Beauty of this Kingdome. 1816 Byron C4. Har, 
in, xxi, Belgium’s capital had gather’d then Her Beauty 
and her Chivalry. 

6. A beautiful feature or trait; an embellish- 


ment, ornament, grace, charm. 

1563 Suute Archit. Diija, The which is a beautie vnto 
the whole Coronix. 1611 Biste Ps. cx. 3 In the beauties of 
holinesse. 1711 Pore Rape Lock wv. 170 These, in two sable 
ringlets taught to break, Once gave new beauties to the 
snowy neck. 1712 AppIsoNn Sfec. 291 27 To discover the 
concealed Beauties of a Writer. 1849 Macauray //ést. Eng. 
II. 630 The one beauty of the resolution is its inconsistency. 
1860 Tynpa.i. Glac. 1. § 1.1 Guided by a friend who knew 
the country, I became acquainted with its chief beauties. 

7. Colloq. phrases, as + /¢ was great beauty (obs.): 
it was a fine sight. Zhat’s the beauty of it: i.e. 
the feature or phase that affords special pleasure 


and satisfaction. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xli. 57 It was a great beauty 
to beholde the baners and standerdes wauyng. /62d, cxliv. 
172 Hit was great beautie to beholde their puyssant array. 
1754 Ricuarpson Grandison 11. xviii. 159 That's the 
beauty of it; to offend and make up at pleasure. 

8. Beauty of wildness: see quot. 

1611 Gwittim Heraldry i. xiv. (1660) 174 Foresters and 
Hunters do call this yearly mewing of their heads, the 
beauty of their wildnesse: not the Mewing of their Horns. 

III. Comd. a. poetical adjs., as beauty-beaming, 
-blooming, -blushing, -breathing, -bright, -clad, 
-waning. b. Also beauty-bloom, beautiful tint 
or colour; beauty-manner, the bearing of a 
‘beauty’; +beauty-mock, an imitation of beauty ; 
beauty-proof a, proof against the influence of 
beauty; beauty-sleep, the sleep secured before 
midnight ; beauty-wash, a liquid employed to 
preserve or heighten beauty, a cosmetic. 

a. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 111. vil. 185 A Beautie-waining 
and distressed Widow. 1595 CuarMan Bang. Sence (1639) 23 
This Beauty-clad naked lady. 1597 Drayton Jortimer. 
13 This beauty-blushing orient of his rise. 1727 Tomson 
Swimmer, All the varied hues Their beauty-beaming parent 
can disclose. 1813 Byron Gezevra ro When from his 
beauty-breathing pencil born.. The Magdalen of Guido saw 
the morn. _ 

b. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia xxv. 318 Young Apollo, with 
the *beauty-bloom upon his chin! 1598 Syivester Du 
Bartas u. iv. ww. Argt. (1641! 227 Achabs Stock, With his 
proud Queen (a painted *Beauty-mock). 1753 RicHaRDSON 
Granditson (1781) II]. xiv. 105, | am *Beanty-proof. 1857 
Kincstey 720 Y, Ago II. xv. 148 A medical man, who may 
be called up at any moment, must make sure of his ‘ beauty- 
sleep.’ 1709 StEELE Tatler No. 34 » 2 The only true Cos- 
metick or *Beauty-Wash in the World. 

Beatty, z. arch.; also 4-5 bewtye, bewte, 6 
beauiye. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To render beauti- 


ful; to beautify, adorn, deck. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxiii. (1495) 647 Floures 
.. defoyleth not the yerde: but bewtyeth it. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Frovss. Il. xiii. 131 The Pecocke sayd, he is gretly 
beautyed by reason of my fethers. 160z Suaxs. fam, 11. 
i. 51 ‘he Harlots Cheeke heautied with plaist'ring Art. 
185s SincLETON V7rgil I. 201 The altars of the gods in 
wreathed festoons Are beautied. 

Beautydom (bi7tidam’. The estate or rank 


of a ‘beauty ’ or of beautiful women. 

188: I}/vrdd 28 Dec., The system of professional beautydom. 

Beau‘tyship. ‘The personality of a ‘ beauty. 
Used sportively in address ; cf. /adyshif. 

1839 Baitey Festus 56/2 If your beautyship wculd con- 
descend To teach us what true melody might be, 


BEAUTY-SPOT. 


Beau'ty-spot. [f. as prec. + Srot.] ; 

1. A spot or patch placed upon the face by ladies 
in the method of adornment lormerly fashionable : 
originally intended to heighten by contrast the 
charm of some neighbouring feature ; fig. a foil. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 123 The setting of every hair..the 
placing of every beauty-spot. 1705 HickerRinci.L /’test-cr, 
1. (1721) 45 Their Black Patches, which in former ‘lines 
have been taken for Beauty-Spots, @1711 Grew (J.) The 
filthiness of swine makes them the beauty-spot of the animal 
creation. 1864 H. Srencer /élust. Univ. Progr. go From 
painted faces to beauty-spots. 1 

2. gen, A feature or place of special beauty. 

1682 Bunyan //oly IFar 110 If righteousness be such a 
beauty-spot in thine eyes. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seeh § 
Find gx Hill-streams and waterfalls rank among the beauty- 
spots df this beautiful world. 

Beauxite (bdzait), J7in. Also bauxite. [f. 
(1847) Beaux or Bawx, near Arles in France, where 
found + -1TE.} A hydrous oxide of alumina and 
iron, used in the manufacture of aluminium. 

1868 Dana A/in. 175 The purest beauxite .. is called alu- 
minum cre. 1873 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. X11. 373 Vhe 
preseuce of grains of corundum in the beauxite. 

Beaver! (bivo1). Forms: 1 beofor, befor, 
(by for, befer), 2-7 beuer, 4-S bever, 5 bevere, 
-yr, 6 beauer, 7 beavor, 6- beaver. [One of 
the animal names common to the Aryan family: 
OE. ézofor, carlier defor (= devor), identical with 
LG. and Du. dever, ONG, bibax, mod.G. biber :~ 
O'eut. *bedru-z; cogn. w. Lith. beb72-s, Boh, bobr, 
OSlay. éebru-, L. fiber, ‘beaver’; also with Skr. 
babhriis “brown, and as sb. ‘great ichneumon’ .— 
OAryan *bAcbhrii-s, reduplicated deriv. of bhru- 
brown, with sense of ‘brown’ or ‘red-brown,’ and 
‘brown water-animal.’] 

J. An amphibious rodent, distinguished by its 
broad, oval, horizontally-flattened, scaly tail, pal- 
mated hind feet, coat of soft fur, and hard incisor 
teeth with which it cuts down trees ; reinarkable 
for its skill in constructing huts of mud and wood 
for its habitation, and dams for preserving its 
supply of water. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gram. (Zup.)27 Fre, befor, beofor. 1200 
Moral Ode 362 in Lamb. Hom, 181 Ne scal per beo fou ne 
grei..ne beuer ne sabeline. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls 
Ser. VI. 205 Beverlay ..the place or lake of bevers. ¢ 1460 
J. Russert Sk, Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 153 To peson 
or frumenty take pe tayle of be bevere. 1591 SPENSER JZ. 
Hubberd 1124 Monstrous beasts .. Bred of two kindes, as 
Griffons, Minotaures .. Beavers, and Centaures. a 1667 
Cow1ey Love's Riddle 1.i. His lips .. Softer than Bevers 
Skins. 1776 Apam Smitn if. AN. I.1 vi. 49 One beaver 
sheuld exchange for or be worth two deer. 1855 Loncr. 
Haw. Wu. 153 How the beavers built their lodges. 

2. The fur of the beaver. 

213947”. Pl.Crede295 A cote habhe furred, Wibfoyns. .oper 
fyn beuer. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VF//, xiii, Any maner of 
furre, other then. .otter and beuer. 1613 WitHER /pithad/. 
in Fuvenilia (1633) 363 Ahat of Bever. 1739 Gray in Mason 
Life (ed. 2) 62 With muffs, hoods, and masks of bever. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend x, He pulled off some beaver from 
his hat to staunch the blood. 

fz. 1§98 Syivester Du Bartas t. tit. (1641) 30/1 Green 
Carpets, thrumd with mossie Bever, Fringing the round 
Skirts of his winding River. 

b. alirib., esp. in beaver hal, bonnet: see next. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 272 On his hed a Flaundrish bever 
hat. 1583 Stusnes Anat. Adns. (1877) 50 nore, Bever hattes, 
of xx., xxx., or xl shillinges price. 1740 Swirt #H/¢// Wks. 
1745 VIII. 383 The second best beaver hat I shall die 

ossessed oi. 1844 Dickens A/ar. Chus. v, Farmers’ wives 
in beaver bonnets and red cloaks. 

3. A hat mace of beaver’s fur, or some imitation 
of it; formerly worm by both sexes, but chiefly by 
men. 

1528 Roy Saé, To exalte the thre folde crowne Of anti- 
christ hys bever. 1642 H. More Sovtg of Soud/ 1. ii. xxxviii, 
A Yongster gent With bever cock’t. 1661 Preys Diary 
27 June, Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 4£ 55. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 97 To preside at her Balls in 
a Cream-colour’'d Beaver. 1810 Crappe Aorongh iv. Wks. 
1834 III. 80 The simple Friend..in drab and beaver. 1885 
Cornh. Mag. June 649 His crumpled beaver—there might 
be some difficulty in lighting on a beaver nowaday except 
in a museum. ; 

a. /n beaver \Uniy. slang). In a tall hat (and 
the costume which accompanies it) instead of cap 
and gown; in non-academical costume. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LUX. 271 He .. went out of col- 
lege in what the members of the United Service call wzu/ti, 
but members of the University deaver, which means, not in 
his academics—his cap and gown. 

4. A felted cloth, used for overcoats, etc. 

1756 Gent. May. XXVI. 618 Their carpets and bevers .. 
retain the electrical virtue, and prevent its spreading to the 
floor. r810 J. T. in Arsdon’s Surv. Devon Introd. 25 Coat- 
ings, beavers. .found a market. 

5. A particular kind of glove. 

1816 Miss Austen Eytta (1870) II. vi. 169 Well tied par- 
cels of ‘Men's Beavers and‘ Vork Tan.’ [1836 Dickens 
S&, Boz (1850) 131/2 In a black coat .. gaiters, and brown 
beaver gloves.) ; 

6. Comb., chiefly attrib, as deaver-dam, -fur, 
-inlellect,-kind, -pond, -skin, -wwool \ = fur) ; beaver- 
“ike adj. Also beaver-rat, the musquash or MUsk- 
RAT; beaver-stones, the two small sacs in the 
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groin of the beaver, from which the substance 
‘castor’ is obtained. 

1zzg Lond, Gas. No. 6383/4 Ann Messenger, .. * Beaver. 
Cutter. 1676 T.Groverin PAIL Trans. X1.626 The Devers 
.. gnaw down trees, wherewith they make..* Bever-damuns. 
185s Woon Anim. Life 421 Vhe *beaver-fur will work its 
way conipletely through the felt. 1850 CARLYLE La/ter-d/. 
Pamph. iv. 2 Vhe intellect of the Nineteenth Century .. is 
itself a mechanical or *beaver-intellect. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase Ww. 379 This subtle Spoiler of the "Beaver kind. 1875 
Hetrs Anon. & Mast. tit. 59 Words of wisdom, of *heaver- 
like sagacity. 1884 Casselfs fam. Mag. Apr. 272/2 The 
** beaver-rat* is another singular animal. 1761 #rr/, Alag. 
7 Jan. II. 52 This day 10,000 “beaver skins .. were entered 
from Quebec. 1697 Dryven I’trer? (1806) 1. 207 Pontus 
sends her *besver-stones from far. 1780 Coxr Auss. Disc. 
114 One side set close with *beaver-wool like velvet. 

Beaver? (bi-vai). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 
baviere, 6 bauour, -er, 6-7 beuer, 7 bauier, 
beauer, beavoir, 8-9 bever, 9 beavor, 6- beaver. 
(ME. davrere, a. OF. dbazvtdre, orig. a child's bib, 
{. dave saliva; cf. It. davrera, Sp. babera.] 

1. ‘The lower portion of the face-guard of a 
helmet, when worn with a visor; but occasionally 
serving the purposcs of both.’ 

‘In rgth ¢. applied to the moveable face-guard of the 
basinet, otherwise called viziere, ventarle, or aventaile. In 
the early part of 15th c. the beaver appears forined of over- 
lappiug plates, which can be raised or depressed to any de- 
gree desired by the wearer. In the 16th c it again became 
confounded with the visor, and could be pushed up entirely 
over the top of the helmet, and drawn down at pleasure.’ 
(Planché.) 

1481-90 Howarp //ousch. Shs. 274 A peir brigandines .. 
..ij. bavieres [and] iij. peire ganteletz. 1557 A. Arthur 
(Copland: vi. ix, Syr Launcelot .. gate hym by the bauour 
of hys helmet. 1600 Fatrrax /‘asso u. xlviil, The Virgin 
gan her Beavoir vale. 1602 Snaks. Ham. 1. ii. 230 Then 
saw you not his face? O yes, my Lord, he wore his Beaver 
vp. 1765 H. Watcrot.c Ofranto ili, (1798) 51 Iwo knights 
in complete armour, their beavers down. 1820 Scott /van- 
hoe viii, The conqueror called for a bowl of wine, and open- 
ing the beaver, or lower part of his helmet..quaffed it. 1876 
PLANCHE Cycl. Costume 1. 39 One of the earliest examples 
of a movable beaver is seen in the effigy of Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, slain 1421. 

b. fig. 

1838 SouTuey Doctor Wks. V. 148,1 will maintain .as pub- 
licly (only that my bever must be closed’. 1345 R. Hamitton 
Pop. Educ. iii. 49 Why should the Author suppress this 
anecdote now that his beaver is up ? 

2. Comé., as beaver-sight, eye-hole of a helmet. 

a 1843 Soutney G. Hermiguez 1. Wks. 1853 VI. 163 
Through the bever-sight his eye Glared fierce and red. 

Beaver®, variant of Bever. 

Beavered (brvaid', A//. a.; also 7 bevered. 
[f. BEAVER + -ED2.] 

a. Of a helmet: Furnished with a beaver. 
Covered with or wearing a beaver (hat). 

16r0 Gwituim Heraldry w. xivi 342 The Helmets .. some- 
times close Bevered. 1742 Pore Danc.iv. 141 His beaver'd 
brow a birchen garland wears. 1797 Wotcortt (P, Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks. 1812 III. 499 To grace the beaver’d brows 
of Christian Kings. 

Beaverish (bivarif), 2. [f. Beaver! +-1su1] 
Like a beaver in nature or habit ; merely instinctive. 

1850 Cariyte Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 3 All intellect .. will 
tend to become beaverish. 1858 — /redé&. Gt. 1. 1v. viii. 473 
Irrational man-mountains, of the beaverish or beaverish- 
vulpine sort. ’ 

Bea:verism. The condition of a beaver; a 
beaverish quality or trait. 

18so Carty.e Latter-d. Pamph. v. 17 He will contract 
himself into beaverism. /és/. 37 Beaverisms, astucities, 
and sensualisms. ’ 

Bea‘verkin, A little beaver (hat). 

1867 Cartyte Reviin. (18811 11.98 Dainty little cap, per- 
haps little beaverkin. 

Beaverteen (bivaitin). [f. Beaver!; after 
velvel-een.} A cotton twilled cloth, in which the 
warp is drawn up into loops, forming a pile, which 
is left uncut, whereas in velvet it is cut. 

1827 full Advert. 7 Dec. 2/2 Fustians, Beaverteens, 
Moleskins, and Velveteens. 1872 cho 27 Sept., Velveteens 
striped with beaverteen .. make a very lady-like petticoat. 

Beavery (brvari’. [f. Beaver! +ry; cf. 
grocery.] A place in which beavers live or are kept. 

1877 Daily News 26 Dec. 7/3 Lord Bute’s beavers have 
bredin their beavery, 1882 F. BuckLtann .Votes & Jottings 
281 By the curator of the beavery. 

Beaw, Beawper,etc.: sce Brat, BEAUPER, etc. 

Bea-wailing, -waymenting: see Baa sé. 

+ Beayell. O¢s. rare. [Early form of Br- 
SMEL, q.v.; cf. dcantler, brsantler, bayantler.} 
A grandfather's father, a great grandfather. 

c1q00 Destr. Troy 13474 His beayell aboue on pe burne 
syde, On his modur halfe. 

Beazar, -er, -il, obs. ff. BEzoaR, BEZEL. 

Beazler, obs. f. BezzLER, Ods., drunkard, sot. 

Beb, obs. or Sc. form of Bis v. 

Beback, bebait, bebang, etc.: see Be- fref. 

+ Bebally, 2. Her. Obs. rare. (Etymol. un- 
known.}] Said of a shield: = Party per pale, i.e. 
divided into two parts by a vertical line. 

1486 Zh. St. Albans, //er. Biijb, Bebally is calde in armys 
whan a cotearmure is calde endentyde of ij dyuerse colowris 
in the length. 1586 Ferne Béas. Gentrie 205 Blazons called 


b. 


BEBLOT. 


+Bebar (b/bi-1), 7. Ods.; in 3 bibarre, 6-7 be- . 
barre. [f. Be-1+Banv.] rans, To bar about ; 
to debar. 

a 1230 incr. R.17> Vor 3¢ heoS mid Te u Criste bitund 
rse ine sepulcre & bibarred. 1581 T. Howt.ui. Dearses (1879 
230 Though eyes bebarred be, From that fayre sight. 1649 
3y, Hate Cases Conse. 236 Neither doth the want. .bebarre 
any man from .. fruition of these earthly tnheritances. 

Bebark, bebass, bebaste, bebat, bebatter, 
etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bebathe (bibarS', v.; 1-6. [OE dchadian, {. 
Br- 2+ dadian to Batue.}  dvans, Yo lathe com- 
pletely ; suffuse. 

@ 1000 hanix (Grein) 107 Se wdela fugel hine bibadap in 
dant burnan. 1875 Gascoicnh Fruttes Warre 1831) 210 
Thine owne Lead bebathed with enniies teares. 

Bebauch, v. Oés.= Desaccu. Cf. dedar. 

1607 R.C. World of Wonders 258. 

+ Bebay’, v. O45. rare. [f. Be-+ Bay sd.* oF #,] 
trans. To bay about, embay, hem in, surround. 

1506 Guv.rorDE lyr. 1851 62 We were so bebayed that 
we had no remedy but to trust to our ancre holde. 1583 
Sranyuurst diners in. (Arb.) 76 Uoyded of al coast sight, 
with wild flouds roundly bebayed. 

| Bébe (bebe). [F. 4.44, ad. Eng. Bapy; used 
attrib, in technical senses.] (See quot.) 

1883 Mrs. Leacu Dressm. Pocket Dict., Bebé botice, a 
round-waisted bodice with sash. 1884 IVest. Datly Press 
11 Apr. 7/6 Loops of narrow bébé ribbon. 

+Bebeast (bibist),v. Obs. [f. Br-6+ Brast.] 

1 ¢rans. To make a beast of. 

1640 Br. Revnot.ps Passions xl. 527 [He] hath. . be-beasted 
himselfe by setting his Desires onely on Transitory and 
Perishable goods. 1713 Drverincr /’rizv. Th. (1730 127 
‘To. .be-beast themselves by drinking to Excess. 

2. Yo treat as a beast; to call ‘ beast.’ 

1659 aves Christ's Exalt, 16 They will .. bebeast them- 
selves, for their carlesness. — Wrsd. Justif. 72 They will 
condemn themselves, and defoole and bebeast themselves. 

Bebed, bebelted, etc.: see Bi- pref. 

| Bebeeru, bibiru (b/biery). Also bee- 
beeru, bibiri. [native name in Guiana.] The 
Greenheart Trec of Guiana (Neclandra Kodixi or 
leucantha’. Bebee ria, Bebeerine (\)/ bierain), 
also beber- bibir-, an alkaloid resembling quinine, 
yielded by the bark and seeds of this tree. 

sr Art JFrul. Illustr. Catal, Sct. Exhtb, we xv“/r 
Quinine, beberine, morphine. 1875 Woop Therap 56 
Bebeeria. .as a substitute for quinia in malarial diseases. 

Bebite, beblain, beblear, etc.: see Dr- fre. 

+ Bebla:st, v. Ods.; also fa. pple. [f. Be- 2 
+ BLAst v.] /rans. To blast completely, wither up. 

tss8 PuaER inetd i. Eivb, Me the father of Gods .. 
3eblasted with his lightning wynd.  c1g75 GascoiGNE 
Fruttes Warre (1831) 211 Are both thine eyes beblast? 1595 
Husnis Joseph 17 Beblasted with the Kasterne wind. 

Beblee‘d, v. Obs. orarch. [f. Be- + BLEED z.] 
To cover, or stain with blood, make bloody. 

a 1230 Aucr. R. 118 Bledinde mon [7.7 a mon bibled] is 
grislich. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 1380 Sche caste hure e3e on 
Olyuer! & saw him al be-bled. 1485 Caxton Chas. Ct. 77 
The place was alle bybled of the blood. 1600 Fairrax 7 asso 
Ntx. Cili, 357 Where lay a warriour murdred new, That all 
bebled the ground. 1866 Kincstey f//erew. xlii, He is all 
wounded and ‘be-bled. 

Bebless (brble's), 7. [f. Br- 2+ Birss.] travs. 
To bless amply or profusely. Hence Beblest f//. 2. 

1§98 SyLVESTER Job. Triumph., Du Bartas (1608 933 If 
his Loynes beblest not me from harm. 1610 Br. Hater 
Apol. Browntsts 141 note, The vilest miscreants .. are be- 
blest by her. 1799 W. Tavtor in J/onth, fag. VII. 139 A 
becross'd, beblest, Besprinkled bag of lioly sackcloth. 

+ Beblind, v. Ods. [f. Br- 2+Biinp.] /rans, 
To make completely blind. Also as fa. pple. 

1575 Gascoicne Flowers Wk». “1587, 105 Courage quailes 
where love beblinds the sense. 180 Nortu /’/utarch, 
Romulus, In fervent flames of beastly love beblynde. 

Beblister (b/blista: , v. [f. Be- 1+ BLIsTer. ] 
trans, To blister badly, cover with blisters. 

1575 Tursery. | enerte 33 Running through the hard.. 
stonie grounde they... beblister their fecte. 1611 Cotar., 
Fessté. .beblistered, or full of blisters. r80z SoutHey Lett 
(1856) I. 201 How Bella’s knee is be-blistered. 

Beblockhead, bebloom, beblotch, sce Br-. 

Beblood b/blwd), v. [f. Be- s+ Bioop.] /rans. 
To smear or stain with blood ; = BEBLEED. 

ts8o0 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 26 Whose foreheads they 
touch with the knife beblouded with the bloud of the Goats. 
1623 Liste <E/fric on O. & N. 7.8 ‘Vhere lay in a dish a 
joynt of a finger all beblouded. 1859 Sixcietos Mirgi/ II. 
398 And. dying. . bebloods the shattered darts. 

+t Bebloody, v. Vés. Forms: 3 biblod(e)ge, 
4 biblodke, 7 bebloudy. [f. Br- 2+ Boop. vz. 
:-OE. blédegian, blédzian, {. blodiz bloody ; but 
the earlier forms point to an Ob} *é/ddc1an on 
type of ON. vbsin-4a,] trans. ‘To make bloody. 

c12zt0 Leg. Kath. 203 Of bat balefule blod al biblodked. 
c1220 St. Marher, 3 Wid be ludere .. pai beod al blodi 
biblodeget mid sunne. 158 Nortu /’utarch | 1676) 727 
Antonius..did shew them his Gown all bebloodied. 1647 
W. Browne /ole.rander u. 336 Vo bebloudy the Chronicle 
of their owne times. ; 

+ Beblot \b/blet’, 2. Ots.; also 4 biblotte, 6 
(pa. pple.) beblot. [f. Be- 2+ Biot.) trans. To 
blot all over ; also /y. 

¢ 1374 CHaucER 7ruvdus ut. 982 Biblotte it with thy teris 


Bebally, Lentally, and Fessely.  /4#/. 208 Bebally indented. | 175 Gascoiune Flowers Wks. 1133-114 A roll of Sable, 


BEBLUBBERED. 


black and foule beblot. 1880 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 72 
Any wrong, Which might beblot the glory of my name. 

Beblubbered (b/blzbaid), Af/. a.; also 6 
bebloubered, beblubred. [f. BE- + BLUBBER v.] 
Disfigured by blubbering; befouled with tears; 
also (04s.) with blood. 

1583 STANYHURST /#vels 1, (Arb.) 25 With tears Venus 
heauye beblubberd Prest foorth in presence. 1596 CoLsE 
Penelope (1880) 182 Beblubred all with bloud, Antinous lieth 
under bord. 1661 Ussner Power Princes 11. (1683) 198 
Covered with dust, and beblubbered with teurs. 1873 Miss 
3ROUGHTON Nancy II. 33 What does it matter what colour 
my eyelids are?..or how be-blubbered my cheeks? 

+ Beblur, v. Ods.; 6-7. [f. Be- 1+ Biur v.] 
trans. To blur all over. 

1598 FLorio, Pattacchiare, to besmeare..to beblurre. 
1644 Quartes Hymn to God, Div. Poems (1717) 56 Be-blur 
thy Book with tears. 

Bebod, variant form of BinopD, command. 

Bebog, bebooted, beboss, bebotch, bebother, 
beboulder, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bebove, frep., above: see BIBUVEN. 

Bebrave, bebreach, bebrine, bebrother, be- 
brush, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Bebroyde, v. Us. rare. [f. BE- 1 + -broyde ; 
cf. EMBROYDE.] ¢razs. To embroider about. 

1583 StanyHurst Evets 11. (Arb.) 85 Andromachee.. Pre- 
sented vestures of gould most ritchlye bebroyded. 

+ Bebump, v. Oés.; 7-8. [f. Be- 2 + Bump.] 
trans. To bump thoroughly, to belabour. 

1653 Urqunart Xaédelais ww. xiii, You have. . bethwack’d, 
belamm’d, and bebump’d the catchpole. _ 1718 Morteux 
Qutx, (1733) 1. 266 You bebump’d your Poll against the 
Point of a Rock. 

+Bebury, v. O/s. Forms: 1 bebyrizan, 2 
bebyri, 3 biburi-en, -burye, -burije. [OF. 
f. BE- 2+ byrzzan to Bury.] To cntomb, bury. 

¢ 1000 ELFRIC Gen. xlix. 31 Per waes Isaac bebirged. ¢1175 
Coit. Hom. 229 Twe3zen 3elefde men him arwrdlice beby- 
riddon. 1297 R. Giouc. 166 Hii let hym beburye. 

Bebusy, bebutter, bebutterfiy, sce Br- pre/. 

Bee, obs. form of BEAK. 

Becafica, -fico, variants of BEccaFico. 

Becall (bzk6:l), v.; also 3-5 bi-, by-, -cal, 
-kalle. [f. Be- 4, 2+CaLt v. There was app. no 
connexion between the early and modern uses. ] 

+1. trans. To accuse of. Obs. 

¢ 1250 Ger. § Ex. 2314 Dis sonde hem ouertaked rade, And 
bi-called of harme and scade. ¢1440 Morte Arth. (1819) 48 
Syr Mador loudeste spake The quene of treson to by-calle. 

+ 2. To call upon, call forth, challenge. Ods. 

61325 E. E. Adit. P. Agi2 Neuer-pe-lese cler 1 you by- 
calle If se con se hyt to be done. c 1420 Avztuss of Arth. 
xxxli, Here I the be-calle, For to fynde me a freke to fe3te 
on my fille. ?a1g00 Lger §& Crine 693 He becalled any 
cristen Knight, or any 5 that with him wold fight. 

+ 3. To call, summon. QOés. 

¢ 1325 £. E. Aldit. P. A. 1162 When I schulde start in be 
strem astraye, Out of pat caste I watz by-calt. 

A. To call names, miscall. 

1683 Case Cousc, Syitbolizing w. Ch. Rome 12 The Devil 
..1s conjured as before, and most wofully becalled. 1825 
Cossett Kur. Rides 497 Not to becall the King of Spain 
is looked upon as a proof of want of ‘ liberality.’ 

Becalm (b/ka'm), v. [f. Be- 2+Carm z.] 

1. trans. To make calm or still; to calm, quiet ; 
jig. to assuage, mitigate, soothe, tranquillize. 


1613 Be. Hart Holy Panegyr. 77 He. .hath becalmed the- 


world, and shut the tron gates of warre. «1649 DRunM. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 38 Thou becalm’st Mind's ease- 
less anguish. 1718 Pore Odyss. 1v. 515 What power be- 
calms the innavigable seas? 1873 W. Mayo Never Again 
xxxil. 417 Thy medic touch becalms my throbbing brow. 

2. Naut. To shelter from, or deprive (a ship) 
of, wind ; usually in pass. 70 de decalmed : to lie 
motionless for want of wind. 

1595 Mavnarpe Drake's Voy. (1849) 8 Being becalmed 
under the lee of the land. 1627 Cart. Smivn Seaman's 
Gram, xiii. 62 To martiall. .those squadrons..a good berth 
or distance from each other, that they becalme not one 
another. 1704 in Loved. Gaz. No. 4033/1 The Charles Gally 
.. being becalmed, was attacked. 1855 MacauLay /us?. 
Eng. 1V.1 The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin Sands. 

b. fg. 

1559 J/irr. Mag. 196(R.)1 and mine becalm’d from hatred’s 
blast. 1672 Drvpen Cong. Granada. v. i. 88’ Twas Life 
becalnyd, without a gentle Breath. 

Becalmed (bikai-md), f//. a. [f. Becatm v. + 
ED.] a. Calmed, quieted, stilled. b. Motionless 
for want of wind. 

a 1467 Cowtey Solit. Wks. 1710 II. 693 They're like a be- 
calmed Ship. «@ 1674 Ciarenpon //ist. Red. UL. xv. 4gr 
The silence .. of a becalm’d Conscience. a1700 DrybrN 
(J.) The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood. 

Beca‘lming, z#/. sd. [f.as pree. +-1NG1.] The 
act of calming, assuaging. tranquillizing. 

1625 Donne Sev. 26 For the becalming of tempestuous 
humours. 

Beca'lming, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ING“.] 
Calming, tranquillizing, soothing. 

1827 Moore /picur. xi, (1839) 101 The becalming influ. 
ence of the hour. 

Beeap, becarpet, becassocked, ctc.: sce Bre-. 

Becarve (b/kaiuv), v. [Ol beceorvfun, f. Br- 3 
+ ceorfan to CARVE.] 

+1. trans. To cut off. Obs. (Cf. behead.) 


| 
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a1000 Beowulf 3185 And hine ba héafde becearf. @ 1230 
Aucr. R. 362 Lodlease meidenes be .. hefdes bikoruen. 

+2. To cut up, open up (land). Ods. 

1388 Wyc.ir /sa. xxviii. 24 Whether he that erith .. schal 
be kerue [1382 forth cutten] and purge his londe? 

3. To cut in pieces, carve. 

1863 ALcock Capit. Tycoon 1,272 The chance of being be- 
carved by two-sworded samourai in pursuit of their game. 

+ Beca‘st, v. Ods. [f. Be- 44 Cast v.] 

1. ¢rans. To cover or surround, by casting some- 
thing about. 

¢1300 St. Brandan 92 Hi leten hem di3te a gret schip, 
and above hit al bi-caste With.bole huden. c 1§00 L.gyxcourte 
272 in &. P, P.(Hazl.) If. 104 The frenchemen our kynge 
about becaste With batayles stronge on euery side. 

2. intr. To cast about, plan, plot. 

1563 Ayrs. Mag., Rich. 11/1, xiv, Becast them to kyl by 
smothering in theyr bed. 

+ Beca‘tch, v. Ols. Also bi-, by-; for forms 
see Carcu. [f. BE- 2+ Carcu v.] 

1. ¢vans. To lay hold of, seize upon. 

c1200 Tri. Coll. Hom. 35 Pe wilde deor be bis oref waned, 
and wile bicachen it..and wile mid strengde binimen. 

2. To take by craft ; to beguile, cheat, deceive. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 11628 3iff be Laferrd haffde br batt wise 
makedd lafess .. pa ware he par bikaechedd. 1340 Ayendé. 
125 Prudence lokep pane scele, pet hine bi beca3t. 1460 
How Wif taught Doughter 174 in Hazl. £. P. P. 192 What 
man that the wedde schalle, than is he nought bycaught. 


Because (b7k6z, -k9-z), adv. and conj. Forms : 
4-7 bi-, bycause, 4-6 by cause, (6 be cause), 
4- because ; da/.’cause. [f. By prep. + Cause sd. 
Orig. a phrase, consisting of prep. and subst.; after 
which the cause or purpose was expressed by a 
subst. governed by of, a dative infinitive, or a 
subord. clause introduced by ¢ha¢ or why. See 
also cause why, s.v. CAUSE. Such subord. clauses 
fell into two classes, one expressing cause or 
reason, the other purpose. In the former ¢haf 
was at length omitted, leaving dccazse only. The 
same was often done from 15th to 17th c. with the 
latter class, but modern usage here drops éecause 
and uses /Aa¢ alone. There was an equivalent for 
cause (see CAUSE 5b.); hence, perhaps the former 
use of jor because, in nearly all the constructions.] 

A. adv. 

1. Followed by ¢4a¢ or why: For the reason hat. 
(Formerly for was sometimes prefixed.) arch. 

¢1305 Deo Gratias 37 in LE. £. P. (1862) 125 Pou hast herd 
al my deuyse, Bi cause whi, hit is clerkes wise. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Frankd. T. 233 By cause that he was hire Neighe- 
bour. ¢1q400 MAuNDEY. xv. 162 For because that Saturne 
is of so late sterynge. ¢1486 Bk. St. Albans D iij b, Theis 
be not enlured .. by cause that thay be* so ponderowse. 
1541 CopLanb Galyen’s Terap. 2 Bivb, For bycause that 


the sayde indication is nat taken of the same cause. it is 
euydent, etc. 1611 Binte Foz vii. 39 The Holy Ghost was 


,not yet giuen; because that lesus was not yet glorified. 


18zr Byron /leav. & Earth iii. 442, | abhor death, because 
that thou must die. 


2. Followed by of and subst.: a. By reason of, 


on account of. (#or formerly sometimes prefixed.) 
1356 WycLir Last Age Ch. (1840) 31 Pe synnes bi cause of 
whiche suche persecucioun schal be in Goddis Chirche. 
1393 Gower Cozf. II. 169 His wife, because of this, God- 
desse of corn cleped is. «1400 Cov. A/yst. 31 My husbond 
is lost because of me. 1578 Timme Caden on Gen. 173 
Man ought to have excelled all other Creatures, for be- 
cause of the mind wherewith he was indued. 1717 Lapy 
M. W. Montacu Le?t. xxxvi. 1. 133 It is a particular art to 
load them [camels], because of the bunch on their backs. 
1816 J. WiLson City of Plague 1. i. 331, 1 cling to thee with 
amore desperate love Because of thy ingratitude. 
+b. For the sake of, for the purpose of Ods. 
1480 Caxton Trevisa’s Descr. Brit, 15 Elidurus was 
logged atte cite Alcluid by cause of solace and hunting. 
1523 Lp. Berners Frovss. I. cxxv. 150 The kynge made 
none assaut, bycause of the sparynge of his people. 
te. For the sake of not; for fear of. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) Il. 452 By cause of 
brekynge of myn avowe, I-pray yow all lede me thyder. 
+3. Followed by 4o with inf.=In order fo. Obs. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. coxxxix. 346 Bycause to gyue 
ensample to his subgettes.. he caused the. .erle of Auser to 
be putte in prison. 1546 LancLey Pol. Verg. De [nvent. 1. 
xv. 28a, Arithmetike was imagyned by the Phenicians, be- 
cause to ytter theyr Merchaundyse. 
B. conj. [from A 1.] 
1. For the reason that ; inasmuch as, since. (For 
formerly sometimes prefixed.) 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, Prod. 8 By cause I am a burel 
man .. Haue me excused of my rude speche. 1477 /’aston 
Lett. 794 IIT. 186 Putt hym away by cause he is daungerous. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 147 For bicause I was in her 
presence, I toke acquaintaunce of her excellence. 1526 
‘TinpALe Yohu xvi. 4 These thinges sayde I not.. be cause 
[1534 because} I was present with you. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 
10 Names .. giuen to this plante, hycause it is very good. 
1607 TopseLy Serpents 789 They are much deceived .. for 
because the Stellion hath a rustie colour. 1616 Sir R. 
Dup.ey in Fortesc. Papers 17 Nor am I so vaine.. bycause 
1 am not worth so much. 19771 Funins Lett. xiviii. 253 
Their will must be obeyed; not because it is lawful and 
reasonable, but because it is their will, 1857 BuckLe 
Crvilis. 1, x. 616 We wonder because we are ignorant and 
we fear because we are weak. 


+2. With the purpose that, to the end that, in | 


order that, so that, that. Oés. (Common da.) 


BECHIC. 


1485 Caxton Paris § V., Told to hys fader. .by cause he 
shold..doo that which he wold requyre hym. 1526 TinDALE 
Matt, xii. 10 They axed him.. because [other versions 
‘that’ they might acuse hym. 1621 Burton Anat, Med. 
Il. il. TY. 1. (1651) 525 Anointing the doors and hinges with 
oyl, because they should not creak. 1656 H. More Axeid. 
Ath, u. ix. (1712) 67 The reason why Birds are Oviparous is 
because there might be more plenty of them. 

{ Used seebstantively. 

1736 Baltey s. v., ‘ Because’ is a Woman’s Reason. 1875, 
A. SwinpournE Pict, Logic 162 Our ‘whys’ and our ‘ be- 
causes’ are obliged to stop. 

| Be:ccabu'nga. Foz. [med.L, f. Ger. bach- 
bunge, {. bach brook + bunge :—OHG. bungo ‘bulb, 
swelling’ (Grimm).] A plant growing on the water's 
edge; the BRooKLIME (Veronica beccabunga). 

1706 Puitiips, Becabunga, the Herb Sea-purslain, or 
Brooklime. 1778 Pil. Trans. LXVIIL. 673 Antiscorbutic 
plants, such as cochlearia, .. becca bunga. 

|| Beeea-ecia (bekkattfa). [It.] A woodcock. 

1855 Brownine Pict. Flor. in Alex & Wom, Il. 47 Fine 
as the beak of a young beccaccia. 

|| Beccafico (bekkafvko), Forms: 7-9 becca- 

figo, 7 becchafigge, S-9g beccafica, 5 becci- 
figo, g becafico, -ca, beccafigue, 7- becca- 
fico. [It.; lit. ‘fig-pecker,’ f. deccave to peck + 
fico fig.) A name given in Italy to small migra- 
tory birds of the genus Sylvia, much esteemed as 
dainties in the autumn, when they have fattened 
on figs and grapes: they are identified with the 
Biitish Pettychaps and Blackcaps. 

16z1 Burton in Lamb Cur. Fraga. (1823) 574 Beccaficos 
which men in Sussex eat. 1708 W. Kine Cookery (1807) 
81 Quails, becafigoes, ortolans, were sent To grace the 
levee of a gen’ral’s tent. 1732 Pore Horm. Sat. 1. il. 39 
Children sacred held a Martin's nest, Till Becca-ficos sold so 
dev’lish dear. 1817 Byron Seffo xliii, | also like to dine 
on becaficas. 1835 E. Jesse Gleanings Nat. Hist. Ser. 1. 
77 The Beccafico annually visits the fig orchard near that 
place [Worthing]. 186: Miss Beaurort £gy At. Sepud. I. 
vil. 144 Delicious little beccafigues, of which a hundred 
may be shot in one tree. 

+ Be'cco. Obs. [a. It. becco goat.] A cuckold. 

1604 Marston A/alcontent 1y. 20 Duke, thou art a becco, 
acornuto, 7. How? JA/. Thou art a cuckold. 1623 Mas- 
SINGER Bondmau 1. iii, They'll all make Sufficient beccos, 
and with their brow-antlers Bear up the cap of maintenance, 

Becense, bechained, bechalk, etc.: see Br-. 

| Bechamel (befamel). Cookery. Also 8 
bishemel. [Named after the inventor, the Marquis 
de Béchamel, steward of Louis XIV.] A kind of 


fine white sauce thickened with cream. 

1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery v. 44 Have ready a bishemel. 
1835 Beckrorp Aecol/. 95 The sautés and bechamels [were] 
beyond praise. 

Bechance (bi\tfacns), v. [f. Be-+ Cuance v.] 

1. ix¢v. To happen, fall out, chance. 

1527 Knicut in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xxviii. 58 It may be- 
chance that the king .. may be right well content. @1555 
Riotey IVs. 376 Ye do know what hath bechanced unto 
my brother. 1591 SHaks. 770 Gert. 1. i. 6x All happinesse 
bechance to thee in Millaine. 1814 Cary Dazxte’s /1f. 1v. 
143 My words fall short of what bechanced. 

2. (with dative object) To befall (a person). 

1530 TinpaLte Exp. & Notes (1849) 3290 Let whatsoever 
rebuke bechance my brother. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. cxl, 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances. 

+ Becha‘nce, adv. prop. phrase. 
+ CHANCE s/.] By chance. 

1548 Grarton ‘Vex. V///, an. 14(R.) At the last battayle 
..we bechaunce lost our souereigne lorde. ¢1570 Scot. 
Poents 16th C. U1. 334 Were not bechance he had a man. 

Becharm (bi\tfaim),v.  [f. Be-+CHarm.] 
trans. To charm. to fascinate; to hold by a charm 
or spell. Hence Becharming ///. a. 

1340 Ayevb. 60 Hy becharmep zuo moche bane man bet 
he ylefp ham. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Laws of Candy v. i.(R.) 
My reason long Hath been becharm’d. 1638 Forp Fazcics 
1v. 1, The paradise of my becharming thoughts. 1883 Harper's 
Alag. Dec. 36/1 The forest where Merlin was becharmed. 

Bechase, bechatter, becheck, etc.: see BrE-. 

Beche. [Etymol. uncertain: cf. F. déche mat- 
tock.] (See quot.) 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms, Northumbld. & Durh. 8 Beche (called 
by the workmen #i¢ch), an instrument. .used in boring, for 
the purpose of extricating the bottom portion of a broken 
set of bore-rods from a bore- hole. 

|| Béche-de-mer (bef ds mer). [Fr.; lit. ‘sea- 
spade.’] A marine animal, an echinoderm (//o/o- 
thuvia edulis), called also Trepang, Sea-cucumber, 
Sea-slug, eaten as a luxury by the Chinese. Hence 
a vb. Zo béche-de-mer. 

1814 Fuinpers Joy. Terra Austr. in Penny Cycl. XU. 
270/2 The beche-de-mer, or sea-cucumher, which we had first 
seen on the reefs of the east coast. 1847 CarrENTER Zood. 
§ 1023 Those who go ééche-de-mer-ing, as the employment 
is commonly termed. 

Beche, obs. form of BEECH. 

Bechie (be'kik, brkik), a. and st, A/ed.; also 
7-8 becchick, bechick. [ad. F. dechzque, ad. 
L. béchicus, a. Gr. Bynxerds, {. Bn€ cough.] 

A. aaj. Tending to cure or relieve a cough. 

1678 SaLmon Pharm. Lond. vi. ii, 813 Bechick [prepara- 
tions], such as are good against Coughs, Colds, Asthma’s. 

B. sé. A cough medicine. 
1661 LoveLh /ist. Anim. § Alin. 359 The cough’s. .cured 


[f. By prep. 


BECHICAL. 


by..bechicks, 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xv. 595 The 
Lungs smootled and moistned with Becchicks, 

+ Be‘chical, a. Ods.= prec. adj. 

1657 Vomtinson Aenon's Disp. 86 Bechical confections. 
1771 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. ied. 4) 107 Bechical 
Medicines. .to facilitate the Expectoration. 

Bechignoned, bechirm, bechirp,etc.: sce Br-. 

Becki (bek), s4.1 Forms: 3 becc, 5-6 bek, 6-7 
becke, 7 beke, 5— beck. [a. ON. dehh-r (Du. 
bak, Sw. bick), brook, rivulct :—OTeut. *bakhi-z 
masc.; cognate with *daé7-c, whence OF. dgce masc., 
OS. deh?, MDu. bche, Du. beck fem., and OLG. dah, 
mod.G. dach masc., also fem. provincially. Gothic 
preserves no form of this word, which is also un- 
known beyond Teutonic.] 

1. A brook or stream: the ordinary name in those 
parts of England from Lincolnshire to Cumberland 
which were occupicd by the Danes and Norwegians; 
hence, often used sfec. in literature to connote a 
brook with stony bed, or rugged course, such as 


arc those of the north country. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, Gott.) 8946 Made a brig, Ouer a littel 
bece (Cott. burn, 7riu. ryuere) to lig. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
29 Bek watyr, rendylle, rinadus, forrens. 1481 in Ripon 
Ch. Acts 341 Markington beck. 1538 Letanp /ti#. 1. 70 
‘There cummith a very little Bek thorough the Toun of 
Northalverton.. communely callid Sunnebek. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 722 Wandering beckes [printed 
beakes] and violent swift brookes. 1630 SANDERSON 
Serm, 11.276 Shallowest becks run with the greatest noise. 
1691 Ray 4. Countr, Wis, 131 A Beck, a Rivulet or small 
Brook. 1795 SouTHEY Foan of -lre 1. 235, 1 have laid me 
down .. and watch’d The beck roll glittering to the noon- 
tide sun. 1872 Biack Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 369 Each gorge 
and valley has its beck. 

2. The valley - bottom through which a beck 


flows: cf. BACHE. 

1641 Best Farm. Books (1856) 28 Keepe them [sheep] to- 
geather in some well fenced place, as the Bricke close. .the 
Newe Intacke in the towne becke. 

Beck (bek), sd.4 Forms: 4-6 bek, 5 beke, 
5-7 becke, 6 bekke, 4- beck. [f. Beck v.!] 

1. A mute signal or significant gesture, especially 
one indicating assent or notifying a command ; ¢. g. 
a nod, a motion of the hand or fore-finger, ete. 

1382 Wyciir Yoo xxvi. 11 The pileris of heuene.. quaken 
at his bek. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvili. 
(1495) 809 Thyse ben acounted tonglesse: and vse signes 
and beckes in stede of spekynge. 1486 BA, St. Albans Dj. 
150z ARNOLD Chron. (1811) 161 They wt a bek on thinge 
wyl afferme, and the same streit wyl denye. 1598 Yonc 
Diana 162 Giuing a becke with his head to his Shepherdesse 
in token of thanks. 1635 Quarces £u76/, 1. xiii. (1718) 54 
If pleasure beckon with her balmy hand, Her beck’s a 
strong command. 1728 Dr Foe Syst. Alagick 1. vil. 204 
With a beck of the head or hand, as we beckon to servants. 
1862 TRENCH AZirac. xxxil. 452 Armies of heaven..whom a 
beck from Him would bring forth. 

2. Hence, The slightest indication of will or 
command, and ¢ransf. absolute order or control ; 
esp. in phrases 7o have at one’s beck, to hang upon 
the beck of, to be at the beck and calt of. 

a 1470 ‘Tirtort Casar iii, (1530) 4 It should be ready ata 
beck. Ld bit af Mag., G. Cordila xxv, | had the Britaynes 
at what becke I wou'd. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 117 
Bound to your Holinesse, and wholly hanging upon your 
becke. 1642 Rocers Naawan 229 His conversion brought 
the whole Towne into order under Gods becke. 1750 
Jounson Rambl. No. 74 ?7 He..expects to find the world 
rolling at his beck. 1895 McLaren Seri. 65 Christ's love 
is not at the beck and call of our fluctuating affections. 

3. A gesture expressive of salutation or respect ; 
an inclination of tle head; an obeisance, a bow, 
a curtsey, a nod, Chiefly Sz. 

€1375 Wycur Autecrist 149 Ne wib beckus, ne wib du- 
gardes, as ypocritis usen. c¢1440 Promp. Parzv. 29 Bek, or 
lowte. conguiniscio, ¢1450 Hexkyson Jor. Fad. 24 Wel- 
come. .(Quod hee) with many bing and many becke, 1538 
Bate Thre Lawes 1470 As good is a becke, as is a dewe 
vow garde. 1557 Surrey in /ottell’s Misc.(Arb.) 218 With 
a beck full low he bowed at her feete. ¢ 1633 Mitton 
L' Allegro 28 Nods and Becks and wreathed Smiles. 1724 
Ramsay Jea-?, Alise. (1733) I. 138 She right courteously 
Return’d a beck. ¢1817 Hoco Tales & Sk. 111. 267 Ellen 
came into the parlour with a beck as quick and as low as 
that made by the water ouzel. 1863 Gro. Eriot Romolu 
(1880) I. 1. vi. 8g He retreated with a bow to Romola and a 


beck to Tito. 

Beck (bek), 56.3 dial. [In OE. becca; cf. Pr. 
beea hook, perh. from Celtie root bacc-, cf. Ir. hace, 
bac (masc.) ‘hook, crook.’"} An agricultural im- 
plement with two hooks, for dressing turnips, 
hops, ete.; a kind of mattock. 

crooo /E1.FRic Gloss. in Wiilcker Hoc. /106 Ligo, becca. 
1875 Parisn Sussex Dial, Beck, a mattock, 1884 Hest 
Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept. Turnip cutters, fold bars, becks. 


Beck (bek), 5.4 [? corruption of Back sd.2 ; 
but cf. Du. dekken, G. decken, basin.) <A large 
shallow vessel or tub, used in brewing, dyeing, etc. 


1828 Hyll Rockingham 14 June 84 2 Three large guile 
tubs, several mash tubs and under becks, 


Beck (bek), v. Forms: 3-7 becke, 4-6 bekke, 
bek. 6 beake, (7 Sc. baik). 5- beck. [shortened 
form of Beckon zv. (in ME. dccni-en, bekn-en, 
teken-en), the -en of the stem éeken- being ap- 
parently taken as the infinitive cnding, whence 
an assumed stem /cé-; the Promp. Parv. has 


747 


both éckn-yn and bek-yn ‘annuto’; cf, open, 


ofe, etc.] 

1. intr. To make a mute signal, or significant 
gesture, as by nodding, shaking the fore-finger, etc. 

a 1300 £. E. Psalter xxxiv.19 Whilk pat hates me wil- 
fulli, And beckes with pair eghen lesli. ¢ 1386 CHAvCER 
Mane, T. 346 Spek nat, but with thyn heed thou bekke. 
61460 Towneley M. 319. 1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 708 At 
the whiche wise menne becked and lyht men laughed 
thynkyng great foly in his high psgiel ecibe 1625 K. 
Lone BSarclay’s Argenis \. ix. 22 Secretly becking and 
winking on the Maids, she bade them speake softlier. 1884 
Wootner Silenus, Our sweetest hopes That ever beck with 
smiles of welcoming. 

b. ¢rans, To express by a beck. 

1821 Crare Vill, Minstr, 11, 72 While turning nods beck 
thanks for kindness done, 

2. trans. (obj. orig. dative.) To make a mute 
signal to (a person, fo approach); to beckon. 

1486 Bk, St, Aléans Ajb, With yowre hande or with 
yowre tabur styke, becke yowre hawke to come to you. 
1595 SHAKS. Yost ui. iii. 13 When gold and siluer_becks 
me tocome on. 1629 Gau.e Pract. The. 305 Hee [Christ] 
bowes his Head; as though hee would becke us towards 
him. 1839 Baitey /estus (1848) 40/2 The star Which beams 
and becks the spirit from afar. 

3. intr. To make a sign of recognition, respect, 
or obeisance; to nod, make a slight bow; to 
curtsey. (Chiefly in Sc. writers.) 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, 11. 575 And call him schir, bek- 
kand with bayth his kneis. 1571 I’. Fortescue Forcst Pref., 
Verses, Beake, then, and bowe thee lowe. 1686 G. STUART 
Foco-Ser, Disc. 50 She laighly baiking made her honour. 
1712 ARBUTHNOT Join Bull 1755) 51, | mun stand becking 
and binging. 1877 H. Pace De Quincey I. viii. 156 Two 
philosophers becking and bowing to each other. 

Beck, -ed, -er, obs. forms of BEAK, -ED, -ER. 

Becker, becket. dia/, Sea-bream, braize. 

160z Carew Cornwall 320 Of flat [fish there are) Lrets, 
Turbets.. Becket, Haddock, &c. 1880 T. Coucn £. Coruz. 
Gloss., Becker, a species of bream, Sparus pagrus. 

+ Be‘cket, s¢.1 Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1352-98 [in Rogers Agric. § #rices (1866) 1. xxii. 580 We 
find purchases of silk on behalf of the warden of Merton. 
‘These purchases are called ‘beckets’ or ‘begens.’ Three 
begens or beckets were equal in quantity and price to the 
amount ordinarily ased for lining the summer robes of a 
great person.] Bs 

Becket (bekét), 52.2 Naut. [Etymology un- 
known. Du. dogt, bocht ‘bend’ of rope, has been 
suggested. Falconer Dict. A/arine, thought it 
‘probably a corruption of bracket.’] 

A simple contrivance, usually a loop of rope 
with a knot on one end and eye at the other, but 
also a large hook, or a wooden bracket, used for 
confining loose ropes, tackle, ropes, oars, spars, 
etc. in a convenient place, and also for holding or 
securing the tacks and sheets of sails, and for 
similar purposes. 

1769 FatconerR Dict. .Warine (1789’, Beckets are either 
large hooks, or short pieces of rope, with a knot on one 
end and an eye in the other, or formed like a circular 
wreath; or they are wooden brackets. 1830 Marryat 
Kiug’s Own xxx, A pistol stuck ..in a becket at the side 
of the boat. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Scaman’s Catech. 453 Bunt 
beckets are sewn on the after part of the sail. 

Becket (bekét), wv. [f. prec. sb.] ‘fvans. To 
fasten or secure by beckets ; to furnish with beckets. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xv. (1869) 66/2, I larnt..how a top- 
gallant-sail was to be becketted. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxiii., (1856) 295 Preserved meat boxes .. ready strapped 
and becketed (vautice for trunk-handled'. 

Becking (bekin), vd/.5d. [f. Beck v.1 + -1nc},] 
The action of Beck v.!: a. Significant gesture. 
b. Nodding, bowing, obeisance, curtsey. 

1542 Upatt £rasm. ci poph. 91 a, Excepte thei make much 
doukyng, stoopyng, beckyng. 1569 J. Sa[xrorD] Agripfa's 
Van, Artes 124 Birdes flewe to him at his beckinge. 1583 
STanvuurst sEvets u. (Arb.) 63 With menacing becking. 

Beckiron, obs. form of BEAK-IRON. 

Beckon (bek’n), v. Forms: 1 biecn-, bécn-, 
bicn-, byen-ian, béacn-an, 2-4 becn(i)-en, 3 
beecni-en, 4-5 beken, biken, 5 bekn-yn 
(? bekyn, beccyn), 6-8 becken, 7 becon, 5- 
beckon. ([OE. dfecnan:—OTeut. *hauknjan, f. 
baukno-, in OE. bfacr sign, BEAcoN ; cogn. w. OS. 
béknian, OIG. souhhanjan, bouknen. Also OF. 
ééacnian,a later formation onthe sb.: cf. ON. ddkua, 
and Beacon v.] 

1, intr, To make a mute signal or significant 
gesture with the head, hand, finger, ctc.; now esf. 
in order to bid a person approach. 

cg9s0 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke i. 22 He wa:s becnende dam. 
¢ 1000 “les, G. ibid., He wa:s bicniende him. ¢ 1160 Hatton 
G, ibid,, He waes beacniende heom. ¢ 1200 OrmiN 223 Conim 
he sipbenn uit All dumb..And toc to becnenn till pe follc. 
1388 Wrycir Ps, xxxiv. 19 Aduersaries. .haten me with out 
cause. and bikenen with izen. ¢ 1440 romp. Parz. 29 Bek- 
nyn, anuuto, 1530 Pacscr. 2444/2, 1 becken with the heed 
to gyve one warnynge ol a thynge. 1675 Hospes Odyss. 
(1677) 259 Then to his son with’s eye he beckoned. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1, 241, 1 beckon'd with my Hand to him, to 
come back. 1834 Ht. Martineau Demerara vii. 69 He 
was about to beckon to his companion. 

+b. To act asa beacon. Ods. rare. 

¢1400 Destr, Troy xww. 6037 Brode firis & brem beccyn in 

be ost, That yche freike in the fild his felow might know. 


a 


BECLIP. 


2. trans. the object orig. dat,; sce sense 1): To 
make a mute signal or significant gesture of head 
or hand toa person), as commanding his atten- 
tion or action, and esp. his approach ; hence, 
to summon or bid approach by such a gesture. 

(¢ 1000 Ags. G. Luke v.7 Hig bicnodon hyra geferan ¢ 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Hyo becneden heore ge-feren.] ¢ 1400 
Destr. Trey vu. 3112 And ho. beckonet hym boldly. .his 
place to Remeve. ¢ 1440 Generydes U. 3827 With hir kerche 
she bekenyd hym aside. 1604 SHaks. Off, Iv. i. 134 lago 
becons me: now he begins the story. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 498 P3 A lively young fellow. .beckoned a coach. 1732 
Swirt Left, 58 Wks. 1761 VIL). 133 You may becken a 
blackguard-boy under a gate. 1816 J.WiLson C tty of /'lague 
1, iv. 138 Ile beckon‘d mg to ascend a Cart. : 

+b. To sunmon by a signal of any kind. Ods. 

1205 Lay. 21938 He lette blewen beinen and pa Scottes 
-acnien [1250 bannien]. F 

+3. intr. To nod; to bow. Olds. Cf. BrcK v. 3. 

1578 Lyte Dodorus 330 The flowers hang uppon tender 
stalkes, nodding or beckning downewardes, 

Beckon bck'n), sé. [f. prec. vb.: of late form- 
ation.} <A significant gesture of head, hand, etc., 
esp. one indicating assent or command. 

a1718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 623 /Eshilus makes a 
sincere Beckon to a matter, a firm Oath. 1817 W. ‘ayior 
in Month. Mag. XLII. 237 Their beckon intimates no 
ambush nigh. 1875 B. ‘Taytor Faust I). 1. 205 Strong 
men obedient stand waiting his every beckon. 

Be‘ckoning, v/. sd. [f. as prec. + -InG1.] 
The action of the vb. BEcKon ; = preceding. 

¢ 1380 Szr Fernie. 3577 Pe frensche banne..made a beken- 
ynge to Richard, To take ys way forb rijte. 1382 Wycir 
Gen. xiii. 6 At his bikenyng [1388 wille] whete cornes weren 
solde to the peplis. c1qso BA. Curtasye 249 in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 306 Bekenyng, fynguryng non thou use. 1562 J. 
Hevywoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 61 Before 1 was wedded... 
I made recknyng, To make my wyfe boow at euery beck- 
nyng. 1828 Cartyie Vise. (1857) I. 113 Incited by capri- 
cious beckonings. : 

Be‘ckoning, ///. 4. [-1xc2.] Making mate 
signs of assent, invitation, etc.; signalling. 

1637 Mitton Cosns 205 A thousand fantasies. .Of calling 
shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 1852 Vuprer Provers. 
Philos. 270 Many lovers .. follow her beckoning finger. 

Beclad, pa. pple. of BECLOTHE, 

Beclag, variant of BecLoc. 

+Becla'm, v. Os. or dial. [f. Be- + Cras] 
trans. To beclog with anything clammy or sticky. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 77 Angels... being no wayes 
beclam’d with body as to ubiety or whereness. 1864 ATKIN- 
son Whitby Gloss., Beclamed, splashed or bemired. 

Beclamour, beclang, beclart, beclatter, be- 
cloak, etc.: see Be- pref. 

+ Beclap, v. Ods. In 4-5 by-, 5-6 beclappe. 
(f. Be-+Cuap.] To catch or lay hold of suddenly, 

¢1386 Cnaucer 2d Nonnes T. 9 He. .continuelly us way- 
teth to byclappe. 1530 PatsGr. 445/1, I beclappe or be 
trappe, or take in a snare, 

Beclaw b/kld'), v. [f. Be-4+CtLaw.] srans. 
To scratch or tear all over with claws or nails. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1231 Crozsus..caught one 
of the nobles..and within a fullers mill all to beclawed and 
mangled him, 1609 Rowtanps Anane of C.6 And with her 
Nailes be clawd Them cruelly. 

+Becle'pe, v. Olds. For forms see CLEPE v. 
[OE. tecleop-, -elicp-, -clcefian, t, BE- 4+ cleopian, 
clypian to call, cry, CLEPE.] 

1. trans. To complain against ; to indict, accuse. 

¢ 1030 Crut’s Sec. Laws § 28 1. 392 \Bosw.) Elcere space, 
de he &r beclyped was. ¢1200 /7in. Coll. Hom.173 Here 
owen sinnes hem biclepied. ¢ 1300 Beker 365 That of man- 
sla3t was Bi-cliped. 

2. To call upon, address, accost ; with compl. 
to address as, call, name. 

c1220 fal: Meid. 33 3if pu ert feir & wid glad chere bi- 
clepest alle feire. @1300 Cursor WW. 15323 Me yur maister 
yee hi-clepe, And yur lauerd yee call. 

3. To summon to a higher court ; aéso/. to appeal. 

1297 R. Grouc 473 Bote the erche bissope’s court to rizte 
him wolde bringe, That he solde fram him bi clupe biucre 
the Kinge. c1300 Lvket 1016 You bischops ich biclipie ; to 
the Court of Rome also. 

b. To appeal against, object to, disapprove. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 498 We be-clepeb be dom for-bi. 

Beclip (b/klip, v.! arch. For forms see 
Cup. [VE. leclyppan, f. Be- 1 + clyppan to clasp, 
embrace ; see CLIP z-.] 

+1. trans. Tofold inthe arms, embrace, clasp. Ods. 

c10co Ags. Gesp. Mark ix. 36 Pa nam he anne cnapan.. 
he hine beclypte. c1z20 Ureisow in Cott, Hom. 201 Hire 
leoue child for to bi-cluppen. 1297 R. Giovc. 469 Hii custe 
hom & bi clupte. 1393 Gower Conf. I]. 95 Whan I may her 
hond beclippe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 1€ Her right arme shal 
beclyppe me. 1643 Horx & Rosotnam Gate Lang. Uni, 
xx. $229 Hugging, beclipping, and embracing her foster. 
child. 1669 J. Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681! 113 A Pear-tree 
..as much as three Men, from hand tc hand, could beclip 

2. To wrap round, enclose, encircle, surround, 

¢ 1000 sigs. Ps. cxix. 61 Me fyrenfulra fecne rapas .. oft 
beclyptan. ¢1330 Arth. 4 JVerl. 6109 Of Sarra3ins gret 
threng.. hem biclepten in that place. 1387 Trevisa /igden 
Rolls Sex. 1. 59 Occean byclippef al be erbe aboute as a gar- 
lond. 1494 Pavan vi. cxlvili. 134 The Wandalis .. ap- 
prochid the cytie..and it enuyroned, or beclypped with 
a stronge siege. 1541 R. Cortaxp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 
F iij 2b, The muscles and cordes.. beclyppeth all the 
ioynt of the bone called vina. 1602 Warner Ald. Eng 
xn. Ixaviit. (1€12 Yeat Sea the Earth, the Aier them 
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BECLIP. 


hoth, the skie be-cleaps them all. 1853 StncLeton J xg?! 

II. r21 he flood .. beclips, and whirls The booming rocks. 

+3. To include, comprise, comprehend, contain. 

¢ 1230 Hadi Meid. 1g Pe hehscipe of be mede bat tis ilke 
lut wordes bicluppen abuten. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 194 

He wolde embrace All that this wide world beclippeth. 

+4. To lay hold of, seize upon, grip; to catch, 
overtake. /7¢, and fig. Obs. 

¢1380 WyctiF Ji7ks.‘ 1880) 462 Pe pope will beclippe worldly 
werchip. 1382 — /sa. v. 29 He shal..holden the prei, and 
biclippen, ard ther shal not be that delyuere out. x41 
Caxton Iitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) 11. 180 b/t He toke his 
waye.. but was beclypped of the nyghte. 1493 Fest:zad/ 
(1715) 17 b, A grete blacke toode. -had beclypped his faders 
herte. 1557 lusser sé, (1878) 224 Get euer before hande 
.. least winter beclip thee. 

+b. To curdle (milk). Obs. Cf. catch. 

¢1400 Maunpev. 52 Take also a drope of Bawme, and 
put it in toa Dissche..with Mylk of a Goot ; and 3if it be 
naturelle Bawme, anon it wole take and beclippe the Mylk. 

Beclip (b/klip), v.2 [f. Be- 1+ Cui v.] ¢rans. 
To clip about, crop. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 207 Alaternus, formerly 
so shorn and beclipped in hedges. y 

p Bech apnea 7 {f. Bectirzv.1] Embrace. 

1340 Ayexb. 96 Pet word is worb ase moche ase a beclep- 
pinge of Icve. ¢14z0 Wyctir Gen. xlvi. 29 ‘MS.C... 1449 
Pecock Refpr.n. xx. 271 An handling or a biclipping. 

Beclog (biklpg), v.; also 4 biclag, 5 byclag. 
[f. Be-+ CLoG.] /¢rans. To encumber with a sticky 
substance ; hence Beclogged //f/. a. 

61340 Auent. Str Gawayne ix, Al biclagged in clay. 148 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 98 They were byslabbed and by- 
clagged to theireres. 1578 Gorgious Gallery (nuent., Thy 
loving mate, Whom thou hast left beclogged now, in most 
unhappy state. 1628 Earte Aficrocosm. x. 23 A miry way, 
where the spirits are beclog’d. 1866 J. Rose irgsl 125 At 
eve returning, thighs beclogged with thyme. 

+ Beclo'se, v. Ovs. Forms: 1 beclys-an, 
2-3 biclus-en, 4, 7 beclose. [Orig. OE. declysan, 
f. BE- 1+cU¥san: see CLUsE; subseq. changed to 
Cuose after Fr.] vas. To shut up or in; to en- 
close, imprison. Hence Beclocsing vd/. sd. 

¢x000 Ags, Gosf. Luke iii. 20 He be-clysde iohannem on 
cwearterne. 1205 Lay. 15023 Sculden ber swide faste bi- 
clusen heom in ane castle. @1230 Aucr. R. 108 Puuorsoke 
pene world i pine biclusinge. ¢1325 Caur de L. 5185 Richard 
seygh..That the Sarezynes hoost beclosyd is. 1677 Gitrin 
Demtonol. (1867) 165 Beclosed in the mi[l]dhead of God. 
Beclothe (bikloud), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
clothed, beclad. [f. Br-1+CLoTHE.] ¢rans. To 
clothe about, cover with clothes. 

1s09 Hawes Past, Pleas, xuu. iii, Thy beaute..becladde 
with cloth of pleasaunce. 1640 FuLLER Foseph's Coat (1867) 
213 The night, with mourning weeds, the world beclad. 
1775 R. CHANDLER 7raz. Greece 1825) Il. 153 Enwrapped 
and beclothed in such a manner, it is impossible to discern 
whether they are young or old. 1821 Crare V7ll, VWinstr. 
etc. 1. 106 Brown heaths be-clothed in furze. 

Becloud (béklawd), v. Also 7 -clowd. ff. 
BE- 6 + Ciovp.] 

1. trans. To cover or obscure with clouds (of 
vapour, smoke, etc.) ; to make misty or murky. 

1598 SytvestER Du Bartas (1608) 3:9 With a sable cloud 
Of horned locusts doth the sun becloud. 1635 R. GrifFin 
in Anz, Dubrensia (1877) 52 These .. beclowd the azure 
skies. 1854 Woopwarp Jod/usca (1836) 15 The cuttle-fish 
escapes by .. beclouding the water with an inky discharge. 

2. fig. To make obscure ; to darken, to hide. 

1619 Dosne Ser. Wks. 1839 VI. 20 Howsoever the 
Understanding be Beclouded. 1782 Priesttey Nat. § Kev. 
Relig. 11. 161 Beclouding and puzzling the business. 1876 
Gro. Eriot Pax. Der. I]. xix. 7 These fine words with 
which we fumigate and becloud unpleasant facts. 

Beclou-ded, ///. a. [f. pree.+-Ep.] Covered 
or beset with clouds ; made obscure, or gloomy. 

1581 Sipney Ast. §& Stella (T.) Woe Painted in my be- 
clouded stormy face. 1875 Hees Organic. Daily L. 138 
Houses are constructed after the same pattern. .for cloud- 
less and beclouded districts. 

Beclout (b/klaut), v.; also 3 biclute. [f. Be- 
+Crovt.] ¢rans. To cover with a clout or cloth ; 
to dress up; chiefly fv. 

@ 1230 dincr. R. 316 Pis nis nout naked schrift. .biclute pu 
hit nowiht. 1873 1. Coorer Parad, Martyrs (1877) 299 The 
mimesters who beclout themselves anew with rags of Rome. 

+ Beclumpse, v Oés. [f. Br- 2 + CLuM(P)SE 
v.; ch. clumper, clumsy. trans. To benumb. 

161x Cotcr., Glacer..to benumme, beclumpse. 1653 
Urounart Rabelais ui. xxxi, Certain Drugs..do..benumb 
mertifie and beclumpse with cold the prolific Semence. 

Been-ian, -en, obs. form of Beckon. 

Becobweb, becollier, becolme, becolour, 
becombed, becomma, becompass, etc.: see BE-. 

Become (bikv'm), v. Pa. t. became; Pa. pple. 
become. Forms as in Come: also in 16-17th c. 
pa. t. and fa. pple. often becomed, esp. in senses 
5-8: sce next word. Prefix in ME. also bi-, by-. 
{Common Teut.: OF. éecuman to arrive, attain, 
happen, corresponding to OHG. d:gueman, mod.G. 
bckommen, Du. behomen, Goth. biguiman, f. b7- BE-1 

+ guiman, in OE, cuman, to Come. With the 
development of senses 5, 6, cf. Fr. deventr ; with 
that of 7 cf. 1. convenire, Gr. mpoannen.] 
I. To come, come about. 

+1. 72/r. To come (toa place), to artive: passing 

in later usc into ‘ betake oneself, go,’ Oés. 
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¢ 885 K. -ELFrEo Ovos. 1v viii. § 3 Hannibal to pam lande 
becom. c1175 Lamd. Hom. 129 Hwer bicomen heo pa? 
¢ 1250 Gen, 6; Er. 1744 To de munt galaad he bi-cam. ¢x3q40 
Cursor AL. 13743. 1475 Caxton Fason 92b, Where may 
I become for to haue good conceyll. 1533 BELLENOEN Lizy 
v. (1822) 450 Thay war becumin oure the said montanis. 
1535 CoveroaALe /’ro7z'. xvii. 8 Where so euer he becometh 
he prospereth. 1554 Mountain in Strype Accd. AZo. III. 
1. xxiv. 198 Knew not where to become that night. 1625 
Bacon £&ss, xlv.(Arb.) 551 Houses so full of Glasse, that 
one cannot tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne. 
1737 Wuiston Josephus’ Antig. viiil. §2 That they might 
become into one through another. 

tb. Where became tt, ts tt become, etc.( =‘ where 
went it, has it gone’) are now expressed by what 
became of tt, has become of it: see 4. 

1205 Lay. 21913 Weer scullen we bicumen? a 1300 Cursor 
AT, 8998 Quar be-com al his in-sight? ¢1380 Wycur Wicket 
13 Where then becommeth your ministrations? ¢ 1400 
}waine & Gaw. 1652 No man wist whor he bycome. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour xvi. 22 He asked his wiff wher the 
ele was become. 1523 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 1557, 274/1 
Where were becomeal good ordreamong men. 1628 WITHER 
Brit, Rememb. 24 Why should the wicked .. say, Where is 
their God become? 1636 Ariana 130 Where is becoine of 
this honour and this vertue? 

+2. transf. To come, in reference to time or 
state. Ods., or (with infinitive) arch. 

Beowulf 231 Syppan niht becom. c¢888 K. /ELFRED 
Boeth. xxxix. § 11 Oft becymb se anweald pisse worulde 
to swipe godum monnum. azz30 ¥udiana 21 Ich schal 
blide bicumen to endelese blissen. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431/t Thenne the sayd Saynt..became to al maner perfec- 
cion of lyf. 1513-75 Déurn. Occur. (1833) 75 The said arch- 
bischope..become in the Queniswill. 1542 Upatt Erasi. 
A foph. 112 b, Why Diogenes first became to bee a philo- 
sophier. 1618 Botton Florus iv. ii. 265 The whole World 
was now become to be held by three Princes. 1730 A. GorDon 
Maffer's Amphith. 345 The Senatorian Order .. became to 
have Seats in the Amphitheatre. 1806 Syp. SmitH Eco. 
Mor. Philos. (1850) 369 It becomes to be loved on its own 
account. 

+b. To come, in reference to origin. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor .M. 9354 His moder. .was be-comen al o bair 
kin. @6zd. 10936 Pis zachari .. Becummen was 0 leui sede. 
1605 G. W[ooococke)] Hist. Postine 137a, A country .. 
wherof became the Ryuer so called. 

+3. To come about, come to pass, happen ; to 
faii to one’s lot, befall. a. with datfve or fo. Obs. 

888 K. Etrrrv Boeth. xxxix § 9 Swahit hwilum gewyr? 
pzxt bem godum becymb anfeald yfel. cxzs0 Gen, & Lx. 
2227 Wel michel sorze is me bicumen. 1556 LAuDER 7vrac- 
tute (1864) 1 And quhat sall becum to Kyngis that con- 
tynewis in Iniquitie. 1655 Jexnincs Elise 147 What be- 
came this woman, when she heard this news? 

+ b. without construction ; often impersonally. 
c1z10 Leg. Kath. 1563 Bicom [to] pat te king maxence 
moste fearen. ¢ 1250 Ger. & Ex. 1577 Quad esau, grot sal 
bi-cumen. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour F ij, It becam ones 
that the good man made semblaunt to goo oute. 1530 
Patscr. 445/2 It becometh, it happeneth, it chaunseth. 

4. Become of (after ‘ what ’) was used formerly in 

sense of ‘come out of, result from,’ but has also 


| ‘taken the place of ‘where is it become,’ ete., in 


1 b, in reference to the latcr locality, position, or 
fate of a person or thing. 

1535 CoverDALe £.x. xxxil. 1 We can not tell what is be- 
come [1382 Wvcuir, what is befallyn; 1388 what befelde] 
of this man Moses. x60r Suaks. Tzwed. Vu, ii. 37 What 
will become of this?..My state is desperate, x611 Biste 
Gent, xxxvil. 20 We shall see what will become of his 
dreames. 1663 Butter Hud.1. iii. 263 Nor do | know what 
is become Of him more than the Pope. 1707 Freinp Peter- 
boro's Cond, Sp. 211 It is no Matter what becomes of the 
Town. 1790 Patey Horv Pand., Rom. ii. 18 (St. Paul] is 
telling what was become of his companions. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. u. v. § 56 (1875) 183 What becomes of this 
element at either extreme of the oscillation ? 

II. To come tobe. (Closely related to sense 2.) 
5. To come to be (something or in some state). 

+a. with /o, 77/0. Obs. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 215 Vo lure hit bi-kumed of hwuche 
half so hit falled. a12g0 Prov. Alfred 383 in O. E. Misc. 
126 Werldes welbe schulle bi-cumen to nouhte. cx305 S/. 
Kenelm 129 in E. E. P. (1862) 5: To a litel fozel he bicom. 
1483 Caxton G. de-la Tour Ai, The.. myrthe was soone 
falle doune and. .become in to grete trystesse. 1657 HOWELL 
Loudinop. 51 The rest of the ground is become into smal 
tenements. 1683 Evetyn Hist. Redtg. (1850) II, 28 The 
Church of God, being now become, from a private family... 
to a great and numerous nation. 

with swdst. or adj. complement, 

¢1175 Lamb. How. 47 Pa bicom his licome swide feble. 
¢1200 (7 i#.Coll. Hem.21 And bus bicam ure lafdi mid childe. 
¢ 1350 F722. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour and bicom 
pale. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \xii. (1495) 178 
Goddis sone bycame man and dwellyd among ys. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 135/4 So wyse a man is such a fole be- 
comen. 1549 Compd. Scot. 2 Vhe vniuersal pepil ar be cum 
distitute of iustice. 16zr Biste Ge. xix. 26 His wife looked 
backe .. she became a pillar of salt. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
(Arb.) 479 Their Boughs were becommen too great. 1717 
Lapy M. W. Monracve Left. II. xlvi. 30 The asmack, or 
Turkish veil, is become.. agreeable to me. 1774 CHESTERF. 
Lett, 1. 1: Unfortunately for her, she became in love with 
him. 1810 Henry Elem. Cheon. (1840) 11. 699 When .. more 
largely diluted with water, it becomes hot. 1848 Macau.ay 
Hist. Eng. 1.4 When first they became known to the Tyrian 
mariners. 1876 GREEN Short //7st. vi. § 4. 298 Florence.. 
became the home of an intellectual Revival. 

68. To come into bcing or existence. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 1/2 In the instant 
when Time first became. 1876 Hamerton /utedd. Life u. 
il. 56 The powers given us by Nature are little more than a 
power to become. 


BECOMING. 


Til. To agree or accord with: suit, befit, grace. 

7. trans. To accord with, agree with, be suitable 
to; to befit (object orig. darive). 

@1230 Fuliana 7 He wes freo boren, and hem walde bi- 
cumen a freo boren burde. 1564 Bautpwin Wor, Philos. 
‘Palfr.) i. st They should doe such things as becommed 
their shape. 1595 Snaks. Merch. I”. v. 57 Soft stilnes and 
the night Become the tutches of sweet harmonie. 1611 
Biste /feé, vil. 26 Suchan high Priest became vs. — Prov. 
xvii. 7 Excellent speech becommeth not a foole. 1723 De 
For Col. ack (1840) 171 A book would become his hands 
better than a hoe. @ 1778 Anecd. W. Pitt (1792) 111. 29 A 
tone of modesty .. would become them better. 18r0 Worpsw. 
Sonn, Liberty u.xxv, A garland .. Becomes not one whose 
father is a slave. 1844 Disraeti Coniugsdy u. ii. 62 He had 
that public spirit which became his station. 

8. mpers. (now usually with 7/). 

+ a. (absol., with fo, for, or clause.) To be con- 
gruous, appropriate, fitting. Ods., replaced by ‘it 
is becoming.’ 

1175 Lamé. Hom. 45 Nu bi-comed hit..to uwilchen 
cristene monne ..to halizen penne dei. 1297 R, Grovuc. 
36 Dop hem alle wel an horse, as a kyng bi comeb to. 1393 
Lanai. ?. Pd. C. 1v. 266 Hyt by-cometh for a kyng..To 3eve 
men mede. 1535 CovERDALE 2 J/acc. xii, 14 Speakynge soch 
wordes as it becommeth not. 1589 PuttENHAM Eng. Poesie 
(Arb.) 25 It became that the high mysteries of the gods 
should be reuealed and taught. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hew. IT, v. 
iit. 17 Set this Diamond safe..as it becomes. 

b. with odject. (orig. dative’ To befit; to be 
proper to or for. 

@ 1230 Fuliana 53 Wel bisemed be to beon and bikimed 
{v.7. bicumed] to beo streon of a swuch strunde. _¢ 1300 
BSeket 1179 Uveie Bicom him to gon afote. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng, ccxliy. 293 To play with tenys balles become 
hym better. 1541 Barnes Ws. (1573) 192 It had becommed 
them a great deale better, to haue punished their seruant. 
1577 HotinsHep Chron. III]. 1140/1 We haue begun, as be- 
commed vs. 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 17 Gravely, as 
tecommeth the word of God. 1661 Marvete Corn, xxviii. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 66 There are nakednesses which it becomes 
us to cover. 1788 Prestiry Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 276 It 
becomes men .. to make provision for rectifying their 
mistakes. 1826 Scotr in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 230, I 
thought it becaine me to make public how far I was con- 
cerned. 1869 FREEMAN .Vorvm. Cong. III. xii. 95 He was 
fonder of hunting than became an Archbishop. 

9. Hence, To look well (on or with), to set out. 

+a. absol. To look well (i.e. in its place); to 
be comely or becoming. Oés. 

¢1300 Beket 2351 Wel bicom the brighte gold, upon the 
rede blod. ; 

b. Said, esf. of an accessory, property, attri- 
bute, quality, or action, suiting or gracing its owner 
or subject. At first with an adv. (wed/, etc.), but 
afterwards also without one. 

1314 Guy Warw. 4 The kirtel bicom him swithe we. 
c1400 A. Davy Dreams 11 A Coroune of gold Bicom hym 
wel. 1589 Putrennam Exg. Poeste (Arb.) 297 Nothing in 
the world could worse haue becomen them, 1605 SH4ks. 
Macé, 1. iv.7 Nothing in his Life became him, Like the 
leauing it. 1642 Futcer /7oly 4 Prof. St. 1v. i. 240 Blunt- 
nesse of speech hath becom'd some, and made them more 
acceptable. 1716 Appison Drummer u. i, Her Widow's 
weeds became her. 1824 Coteripce dzds Reff 53 So 
anxious to have their dress become them. 

ce. Of a person: To grace or adorn his surround- 
ings, place, or position, to occupy or wear with 
fitting grace. 

1596 SHaks. Taw. S711. 260 Did euer Dian so become a 
Groue As Kate this chamber? 1610 — Jezzf. 11. it. 112 She 
will become thy bed. @ 1674 CrareNnpon //ist, Keé. II. vi. 
162 Which place he became well. 1713 STEELE Guardian 
No. 21 ®7 A graceful man .. who became the dignity of his 
function. 

d. Hence, To look well in (a dress, etc.). 

1660 Marvece Cory. iit. Wks. 1872-5 II. 19 The youth of 
your own town..become their arms much better than any 
soldiers. 1750 JoHNson Ramél. No.75 ? 9 The splendour 
which I became so well. 1874 Hexrs Soc. Press. i. 23 She 
with her dark hair did most become that yellow gown. 

+Beco'med, f7/. a. Obs. rare—.  [f. Become 
(sense 8) +-ED].] Befitting, becoming. 

1592 SHAKS. Rov. § Ful, iv. il. 26, 1..gaue him what be- 
coméd Loue I might. 

» Became in Spenser /. Q. 1.x. 66, may perh. be equal to 
becomed: but it may also, of course, be the pa. t. of the vb. 

+ Beco'mely, ¢. and adv. Obs. Forms: 2-3 
bicumelic, -lich: adv. bicumeliche. [f. BE- 
cOME+-LY.] A, adj. Becoming. fitting, acceptable. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 129 Him puhte bicumelic pet we weren 
..alesede. c1200 7 rin. Coll. Hont. 127 Swo pat he was bi- 
cumelich to his wuninge. 

B. adv. Becomingly, properly. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 9 We gon 4 dai bicumeliche. 

+ Beco‘meness. Ots. rare—'. [f. become pa. 
pple. + -NESS.] = BecomINGNEss. 

1656 Du Garp Gate Lat. Unl. § 673. 287 You may bee 
adorned. .with bashfulness..becomness. faithfulness. 

Becoming (b/k» min), v6/. 56. [f. Become v.] 

1. The action of befitting or gracing; that which 
befits or graces. rare. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Son. 150 Whence hast thou this becomming 
of things ill. 1606 Suans. Axt. & CZ 1. iii. 96 My becom- 
mings kill me, when they do not Eye well to you. 

2. A coming to be, a passing into a state. 

1853 Robertson Sev. Ser. 11. xi. 139 Everything else is 
in a state of becoming, God is in a state of Being. 1860 
Pusey Alix. Preph. 613 Our life isa * becoming rather than 
a simple * being, 

Becoming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INc?] 
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BECOMINGLY, 


2. Befitting, suitable, having graceful fitness. 

3565 Sc. Wetr. Ps. cxxxill. 1 How good a thing it is and 
how becoming well. 1588 Suaks. Z. Z. /. 11. i. 67 Within 
the limits uf becoming mirth. 1686 W. pe Britains Hien, 
Prud. § 4. 19 Let your Behaviour. like your Garment, be. . 
fitand becoming. 1713 (rvardian No, 1 ? 1 Coming up to 
town in a very becoming periwig, 1833 Ht. Marinxau 
Cran. & Pearts i. 4 We spoke with becoming indifference of 
all meaner accomplishments. : 

2. The becoming: a. that which is befitting or 
proper; decorum. 

1842 Realities of Life 207 Some of whom.. study the be- 
coming in their own persons. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IJ. 540 Selfeommand and a fine sense of the becoming. 

b. that which 1s coming into existence. 

1856 Furrirr /ust. Metaph. xvu. xvii. 349 The usual 
synonym for this was the Becoming (70 yey oxeror, that is, 
inchoate existence. 

Beco'mingly, ev. [f. prec.+-Ly.]_ Ina be: 
coming manner: befittingly; with graceful fitness. 

1624 Heywoon Gunark, i. 131 Her nose somewhat (but 
most becomminglie) hooked. 1694 KetriewELe Comp. 
Persecuted 145 Toact..in all things, wisely and becomingly. 
1884 Brack Jud, Suaks. xii, She was becomingly dressed. 

Becomingness (b/kvminnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEssS.] The quality of being becoming ; fitness, 
suitability ; graceful propricty or fitness. 

1657 W. Dittincuam in Sir #. Vere's Comm, Pref. Aiv, 
‘Vhe becomingness of the stile did much affect ine. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1692) 214 A kind of Congruity or Be- 
comingness on God’s part so to do. 1866 FELTON Axe. & 
Mod, Greece 1. i. 283 A propriety and becomingness of de- 
meanour, 1876 Miss YoncE I omankind xv. 116 Vaking 
questions of complexion and becomingness into account. 

+ Beco'mse, v. 06s. rere—!, [f. Be- + Comse, 
syncopated for commence.} To begin, commence. 

1350 Ill. Palerue 2523 Pe l:olieres bi komsed to karpe 
kenely i-fere. 

Becoom, becost, becovet, becoward: sec BE. 
Becon, -age, obs. f. BEcKON, BEACON, -AGE. 
+Beco'ver, v. Obs, [f. Be. + Cover v.] rans. 
1, To recover. 
srgz5 L. L. Addit. P. B. 1327 Pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er 
his carp bi pe laste. 

2. ‘To cover over. 
¢€ 1325 Coer de L. 3925 Alle becoveryd wer feeldes and 
pleynes With knyghtes. 1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 63 That 
great one seene with blacke hecouered so. 

Becram, becrampoun, becrave, becrawl, be- 
crim2, becrimson, becripple, becroak, be- 
crowd, b2crush, becrust, becry, etc.; sce BE-. 

Becripple (b/krip'l), 7. [f. Be- 2 or 5+ 
CriepLe.] To make lame, to cripple. 

1660 11. More J/yst, Godl. vi. xix. 277 Those who you do 
bedwarfe and becripple with your poisonous iedicines. 
1755 Br. Warsurton Leff. (ed. Parr 1809) 180 Bringing 
himself down tc a lame becrippled world 

Becross (békrfs), v. [f. Be-+Cross.] sans. 
To mark with tke sign of the cross ; to surround 
or decorate with crosses. Hence Becrossed //?. a. 
1565 CALFHILL Ausw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 7g Your spiri- 
tual fathers, all to becrossed about their beds. 158: in 
Confer. Ww. (1584) Z iii, Campion becrossed himselfe on the 
forehead. 1799 W. ‘TavLor wWonth. Mag, V11. 139 A be- 
cross'd, beblest.. bag of holy sackcloth. 188e Blachw. Wag. 
Feb. 243 Officers much be-medalled and much be-crossed. 
Becrown (b/kraun), v. [f. BE- 2+ Crown v.] 
To crown, 

1583 STaNvuuRsT Aenezs 11. /Arb.) 87 Father Anchises a 
geold boul massye becrowning. 1800 W. TayLor Month. 
Wag. VIN. 806 ‘The cool And shadowy forest, which be- 
crowns the isle. 1850 Lyxcu Theo. rin. viii. 145 Gabriel, 
perhaps. .di/ports himself. .becrowned with roses. 

Becudgel (b/kvdzél), v. [f. Be- + CupcEL v.] 
To cudge] soundly. 

1591 G. Fletcuer Ausse Commi. (1836) 67 You shall see 
..their shinnes thus becudgelled and bebasted every morn- 
ing. 188: A. DurrieLp Qeir. 34 To think I will return to 
mine [home] until I have becudgelled Don Quixote, is vain 

Becuffed, b2cumber, b2curry, becurse, be- 
curtain, becushioned, becut, etc : sce BE- pref. 
Becum, -in, -cummen, obs. ff. BEcomME 7. 
Becure, obs. var. of BEAKEK. 

Becurl ‘b/ki-l),v. [f. Be- + Curt v.] To cover 
or deck out with curls. Hence Beeurl2d ///. a. 

1614 SvivesrER Bethulia's Rescue v. 201 Judith .. Be- 
curles her Tresxes. 1624 Mitton Paraph. 1s. cxiv, To hide 
his frost-becurled head. 1824 Miss Mitrorp lV rd/age Ser. 1. 
(1863) 2c2 Miss Phoacbe .. is said to have becurled .. herself 
at least two tiers higher, 1860 A. Winpsor Efhiea vii. 352 
Questions. . discussed by becurled young declaimers. 

Beewethe, obs. form of BEQUEATH. 

Bed (bed), sd. Forms: (1-2 bed{d), 3 beed, 
3-6 bedd,:-7 bedde, (4 bidd, 3-7 bede, 6 
be2d), 3- bed. [Com. Teut.: OL. dedi, bed, neut., 
OS. bed, MDu. bedde, bed, bet, Du. bed, OLIG. 
tetti, MIIG,. dette, bef, mod.G. bett, Goth. tadi 
(gen. dadjis):—OTeut. *badjo-(m) neut.; cf. ON. 
bcdr, masc.:—OTeut. *dadjo-c. Referred by Franck 
with some probability to Aryan *d/odh-, whence L. 
fod(z- to dig, as if orig. ‘a dug out place,’ a ‘lair’ 
of beasts or men; but this primitive notion had quite 
disappeared in Teutonic, in which the word had 

only the two senses ‘sleeping-place of men’ and 
F aeae : 

garden-bed’: it is uncertain whether the latter 
came independently from the root idca of ‘dig,’ 
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or whether it was a transfercnee from a bed for 
steeping, with reference to its shape or purpose.] 

I. The slecping- place of ncn or animals. 

1. A permanent structure or arrangement for 
sleeping on, or for the sake of rest, In some form 
or other it constitutes a regular article of louse- 
hold furniture in civilized life, as well as part of 
the equipment of an army or expedition. It consists 
for the most part of a sack or mattress of suflicient 
size, stuffed with something soft or springy, raised 
generally upon a ‘bed-stcad’ or support, and 
covered with sheets, blankets, ctc., for the purpose 
of warmth. The name is given both to the whole 
structure in its most claborate form, and, as in 
‘ feather-bed,’ to the stuffed sack or mattress which 
constitutes its essential part. (A person Is said to 
be gz ded, when undressed and covcred with the 
bedelothes.) , 

6995 Hl in Cod. Dipl. V1. 132 An bedreaf eal Sixt t6 
Anum bedde gebyred. ¢ 1000 Avs. Gosp. John v. 8 Aris: 
nim pin bed [¢1160 //atfon G, bedd] and ga. 120§ Lay. 
6701 Pe king sei in his ba:dde [rzgo bedde], «a 1300 Cursor 
J/. 12392 Ile suld him mak a treen bedi [Famf A/S. a 
bed of tree), c1300 St. Brandan 125 Beddes ther were al 
gare y-maked. 1382 Wyciir JJurk ii. g Ryse, take thi bed 
and walke. ¢1400 Destr, 7 rey xxix. 11933 Buernes in hor 
bednes britnet all naked. 1424 /. 2. Wilds (1882) 57, 1 wul 
hat ilk of my said childre haue a bed, pat is to say, couer- 
lide, tapite, blankettis, too peyre schetes, matras, and canvas, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlii. 277 Ile was in his bed and 
a slepe on a fethyr bedde. 1562 Htywoop /’rov. & Lfigr. 
(1867) 16 In house to kepe honsholde, whan folks wyll needis 
wed, Mo thyngs belong, than foure bare legs ina bed. 1611 
Bipce 1 Sam, xix. 15 Bring him vp to me in the bedde. 
1648 Jenkysx Blind Guide iv. 115 Sollid matter lodgeth in 
his great booke of words, asa childe of two days old in the 
great bed of Ware. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacur Let?. 
I. xv. 51, I carried my own bed with me. 1761 STERNE 
Tr, Shandy 11. xxix. 142 Anold. chair..stood at the bed’s 
head. 1851 TENNyson Way Quces iil. 23 Sit beside my bed, 
niother. j 

b. Often used somewhat elliptically for the use 
of a bed for the night, the condition or position of 
being in bed, sleeping in bed, the time for sleeping, 
ete. Cf, also the plirases under 6. 

1474 Ord. RK. Househ. 28 Make him joyouse and merry 
towardes his bedde. 1666 Perys Diary 12 Aug., We be- 
gan both to be angry, and so continued till bed, 1769 Wes- 
LEY Jrul. 19 Apr., Archdeacon C e.. desired I would 
take a bed with him. 1845 Forp //andbk. Spain § 1. 20 ‘Vhe 
traveller should immediately on arriving secure his bed. 
1874 Bracke Sedf-Cul?. so Let a man walk for an hour be- 
fore bed. 1879 M. Pattison .J/:/fon 151 Bed, with its 
warmth and recumbent posture, he found favourable to com- 
position. 

ce. Bed and board: entertainment with lodging 
and food. Of a wife: full connubial relations, as 
wife and mistress of the household. 

1403 Vork Manual (1881) Pref. 16 Here I take be N. to 
be my wedded wyfe, to hald and tc haue at bed and at 
borde, for fayrer for layther, for better for wers. .till ded us 
depart. 1596 Spenser /, Q. ut. x. ¢1 She |should be] re- 
ceivd againe to bed and bord, 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
IJI. 17 There is no city. . better supplied for dress, carriage, 
bed and board. 1823 Gait /xufatd II. xv. 135 What .. was 
due for bed and board. 1868 Browninc A ing §& Bu. 1287 
Pompilia sought divorce from bed and board. 

d. fg. The ‘sleeping-place* attributed to things 
personified ; that on which persons figuratively 
‘repose.’ 

a 1600 in 1001 Gems of Song (1863! 3 Vhe merrie horne 
wakes up the morne To leave his idle bed. 1817 Jas. Mint 
Brit. India 11. Ww. viii. 285 ‘The treaty with Hyder was the 
bed on which the resentments of the Directors sought to 
repose. 1861 Gro. F.Liot Si/as A/. 74 The money..'ull be a 
bad bed to lie down on at the last. ; 

2. transf. a. As the place of conjugal union ; 
hence matrimonial rights and dutics. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 2447 Hu. .Patt I maj33 ben wip childe 1 min 
ma33phad,i clene bedd. ¢ 1305 St. Lediiund Conf. 106 in /. 
E&, 7.1862 73 Hire clobes he dude of anon: as hit is lawe 
of bedde. 1382 Wyctir Gen. xlix. 4 Thow has defoulid the 
bedde of hym. 6x1 Suaks. Cyd. itt. iv. 42 False 10 his 
Red? x61 Bisce //eér. xiii. 4 Mariage is honorable in all, 
and the bed vndefiled. 1697 Dryprn Virg. Feleg. wv. 78 
No God shall crown the Board, nor Goddess bless the Ded. 
171% STEELK Sfect. No. 51 p 7 He betrays the Honour and 
Bed of his Neighbour, 

b. As the place of procreation and child-birth ; 
kence parental union, parentage; also birth, progeny. 

«1430 Lypc. Bahas i. axii. (1554! £8 a, Socrates... Of ful 
lowe bed..was discended. a 1674 CLariENDoN //ist. Reb. 
1. 1.9 George, the eldest son of this second bed. 1807 Crasre 
Lar. Reg.\. 485 And hoped, when wed, lor loves fair favours, 
and a fruitful bed. 1832 Sik E. Brypces Geneva ui. 104 A 
younger brother .. One of a numerous bed. 

3. gen. A sleeping-place generally ; any extem- 
porized resting-place for the night. 

@ 1300 Cursor MV. 902 In cald sal euer be pi bedde. ¢ 144¢ 
Gesta Rom. i. 4 Encresing of his peyne in bs bed of hell. 
1590 Suaks. Vids, .V. u. 1. 39 inde you out a bed, For I 
ypon this banke will rest my head, 1598 — Jerry Ih in, 
i. 20 There will we make our Iteds of Roses. 1877 Bryant 
Odyss. V. 579 Ulysses heaped a bed Of leaves. 

4. fig. The grave: usually with some qualifica- 
tion, as marrow bed, or contcxtual indication. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 6962 Josep banis..bai haue graued in 
erpe bed. 1535 Coverpal.e Fos xvii 13 The graue is my 
house, and I must make my bed in the darcke [Wyce1te In 
dercnessis I beddede my bed}. 1611 SHaks. Cyd, 1v. iv, 52 
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If in your Country warres you chance to dye, ‘That i, iny 
Ied to. 1793 Ihunns Scots wha hae, Welcome to your gory 
bed, Or to victorie. 1817 Wourk Burial Sir J. Moore v 1 
As we hollowed his narrow bed. 

5. ‘The resting-place of an animal, esp, one 
strewed or made up fur a domestic beast. 

1697 Drypes J lrg. Georg i, £13 ‘The Water-Snake. .lyes 
poyson’d in his Bed. 1726 Tuosson Winter ® 51 Te makes 
ae bed beneath th’ inclement drift. 1831 Youart //ovse vi, 
(1872) 126 ‘The bed of the horse, viz. wheat and oat straw. 
1853 ‘Stonnurnon Greyhound 242 Cleau straw. for her [a 
greyhound] to make her bed on. 

6. Phrases and locutions belonging to pree. senses: 

a, Qualified by an adj. or attributive sb., as érzdaz 
bed, nuptial bed, the bed in whicha newly married 
pair sleep; marrow bed, the grave; wedlock bed 
= MarkiaGe-bep, q.v. 

1667 Mitton /. £.1v. 710 With flow’rs .. Espoused Eve 
deck'd first her nuptial bed. 1796 Scott J47¢7/. & //elrn xi, 
To-night I ride, with my young bride, Vo deck our bridal 
bed. 1819 — .Voble Moriuger i, In wedlock bed he lay. 
1854 //ouseh. Words NIN. 427 ‘There is another bed to 
come—the grave. . Poetry names it the ‘narrow bed.’ 

b. Qualified by prep. plirasc, as ded of death 
= DEATH-BED, also tised as synonymous with next ; 
bed of dust, the grave; bed of down, flowers, roses, 
( fig.) a delightful resting-place, a comfortable or 
casy position; ded of honour, honour’s bed, (spec.) 
the grave of a soldier who has diced on the lield 
of battle; ded of pleasure; bed of sickness \cf. 
SICK-BED) that upou which a person lies during 
illness ; bed of state, a superb and finely decorated 
bed for show, or for laying out the corpse of a 
distinguished person (sce SraTE-BED), 

1549 59 Bk. Com. Prayer, Visit. Sich, Look down. .upon 
this child now lying upon the bed of sickness. 1604 SHAKS. 
Oth, 1. ili, 232, Custome..]Iath made the flinty.. Coach of 
Warre My thrice-driuen bed of downe. 1648 I]errick 
Lesper., Connub, flor., Go then discreetly to the bed of 
pleasure. /bid. To Mrs. liz, Herrick, Vhy bed of roses. 
1663 Butter A/a. 1. iti. 147 If he that in the field is 
slain Be in the bed of honour Iain. 1676 C. JEAFFRESON 
in Young Sgutre (1&77) ‘Those [English] behaved them. 
selves gallantly, and were niost of them Jayd in the bed of 
honour, 1713 Lond. Gaz. 5099/1 ‘The Corps of the late 
King is expos'd in a Bed of State. 1735 Pore (rol. Sat. 
408 Smooth the bed of death. 1747 Cent. Wag. XVII. 326 
In that Bed of Dust, I] leave him to repose till a General 
Resurrection. 1764 GotpsM. 7raz. 86 These rocks by cus- 
tom turn to beds of down. 1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer. 
v. Wks. 11831) 890/1 Am I now reposing on a bed of flowers? 
1806 Lp. CastLeEREAGU 3 Apr. in Coddett’s Jarl. Debates 
(1806! V1. 707 The present administration may be considered 
as ona Bed of Roses. 1834 Mary Howitt S&. Vat. //ist, 
(1851) 105 ‘That soldiers die upon honour’s bed! 1838 Te 
Jackson £. Meth. Preachers 11846) 1. 377 My death-bed is 
a bed of roses. 

¢e. Verbal phrases: 70 bring to bed.a-bed, formeily 
= put to bed ; now geneially passive, to be delis ered 
ofa child; also fig. (see also ABED). Zo die in one's 
bed: to die at home or of ‘natural causes,’ as op- 
posed to violent death in war, persecution, etc. 
To go to bed: to go to lie down to sleep. + 7o 
have ones bed: to give Lirth to a child, ‘lie in.’ 
To keep one’s bed: to remain in bed through s ck- 
ness or other cause. Zo leave one’s bed: to recover 
from sickness. Zo make a bed: to put a bed in 
order after it has been used. 70 fe or steep in the 
bed one has made (tig. extension of prec.) : to ac- 
cept the natural frnits or results of one’s own 
conduct. Zo make upa bed: to prepare sleeping 
accommodation not previously available. 79 fake 
a bed, to bed =‘ bring to bed’ sec above); also fg. 
To take to one’s bed: to hecome conlined to bed 
through sickness or infirmity. 

€1320 Senyn Sages (W.) 525 An even late, the emperowr 
Was browt to bedde with honour. ¢1§30 Lo. Berners A rth. 
Lyt. Bryt. 1814 §40 Florence was brought a bed, and had 
afayre sonne. 1649 Lo, Heruert //en, 1°///,66 The Queene 
.. being brought to bed of a daughter. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtier’s Orac, 161 There are some artificial men, that . . 
are brought to bed of mistakes. 1742 JarvisQuzr.1.1 vi, The 
knights cat, sleep, and die in their beds, 1205 Lay. 711 A 
peon time. -Ponne men gad to bedde. 1377 Lanci, /? JZ. 
3. Prol. 43 In glotenye, god it wote gon hy to bedde. 1601 
Suaks. Twel..\.u. ii. 7 ‘To goto bed after midnight, is to 
goe to bed betimes. 1848 Mrs. Gaskein J/. Barton 11882 
1 My Mary expects to have her bed in three weeks. 1534 
Ttinvace -dcfs 19. 33 A certayne man whych had kepte hys 
bed vii. yere. c15g0 Martowe Faust. i2nd vers. 981 All 
this day the sluggard keeps his bed. 1828 Scott /*. J/. 

*erth xvi, To speak plainly, she keeps her bed. 1742 Jar- 
vis age 1.1. vii, Two days after, when Don Quixote left 
his bed. 1898 Suaks. Werry 1. 1. iv. 102, I wash, ving, 
brew... make the beds, and dove all my selfe. 1745 Switt 
Divect. Servants Wks. 1756 V11. 404 Your master’s bed is 
made..lock the chamber door, 1832 Iloxe J car /4. 1301 
He would-not allow his hed to be made ofiener than once 
a-week. 1883 Fror. Nicutincarein Quain's Dut. Med. 
s.v. \uersing, A true nurse always knows how 10 make a 
bed, and always makes it herself. 1753 Haxwoy 7rat. 
}. m1. xxxi. 136 They might sleep in the bed which they 
had made. 1878 I.apy Darker Sedr. & Boudr iil. 42 This 
could be removed at night, and the bed made up in the 
usual way. 1883 //arfir’s Mag. Dec. 135 Ly-and-by he 
took to his bed. . : 

d. Prepositional phrases: 1, fo, out of Led. 

1382 Wycur Luke xi. 7 My children ben with me in bed. 
1742 Jarvis Quir 1.1. vii, They found him already out of 
bed. © 1761 Cuerecnite Wi At, Poems 17¢g 1. 75 “Till vain 
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Prosperity retires to bed. 1790 Mrs. Anams Let? (1848' 349 
She has not been out of bed since. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 129 Prodicus was stillin bed. 

7, Bed of justice (Fr. it de justice): a bed 
adorned in a particular way in the French king’s 
bedchamber, where he gave receptions; sec. the 
throne of the king in the Parliament of Paris; 
also, a sitting of this parliament at which the king 
was present. As the king sometimes convened the 
parliament te enforce the registration of his own 
decrees, the term came to be chiefly or exclusively 
applied to sessions held for this purpose. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Bed of yustice..is only held 
cn affairs relating to the state. 1787 T. Jerrerson IVrit. 
II. (1859) 251 The King has been obliged to hold a bed of 
justice, te enforce the registering of new taxes. 1837 Car- 
LYLE “rv. Rev, I. ut. iv. roz On the morrow, this Parlement 
..declares all that was done on the prior day to be null, and 
the Bed of Justice as good as a futility. 1875StuBps Covs?. 
Hist, 11. xv. 265 The.. bed of justice, in which the king .. 
solemnly attested the decisions..put in form by parliament. 

II. The flat base or surface on which anything 
Tests. 

8. A level or smooth piece of ground in a garden, 
usually somewhat raised, for the better cultivation 
of the plants with which it is filled; also used to 
include the plants themselves which grow in it. 

¢1x000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 96 Deos wyrt.. bid cenned.. on 
wyrtbeddum. /é¢d. 98 Deos wyrt..bid cenned..on hreod- 
beddon 1475 Bk. Noblesse 70 The gardyns..rengid withe 
beddis bering... divers herbis. 1535 CovERDALE Sozg Sol. 
v. 13 His chekes are like a garden bedd. 1632 Mitton 
Allegro, Beds of violets blue. 1690 Locke Han. Und. 11. 
xxix. (1695) 198 If I believed, that Sempronia digged Titus 
out of the Parsley-Bed, as they use to tell Children, and 
thereby became his Mother. 1727 Swirt Coustry Post Wks. 
1755 ILI. 1. 175 Not a turnip or carrot can lie safe in their 
beds. 1847 TENNYSON Princess ii. 416 The long hall glitter’d 
like a bed of flowers. tg. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobbler 22 The 
bed of Truth is green all the yeare long. 

9. The bottom of a lake or sea, or of the channel 
of a river or stream, ; 

21886 Sipney in Se/. Poetry (Parker Soc., I. 67 On sea’s 
discovered bed. 1610 SHaxs. 7eu7f. v i. 131, | wish My 
selfe were mudded in that oozie bed. c1645 Howe tt Le?? 
IV xix, Rivers .. have still the same beds. 1779 Phét. 
Trans. LXIUX. 609 While the volume of water in the bed 
of a river increases. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles uu. xii, A wild 
stream..Came crawling down its bed of rock. 1830 LyEtt 
Princ. Geol. 1. 85 Donati explored the bed of the Adriatic. 

10. An extended base upon which anything rests 
firmly or securely, or in which it is embedded ; 
a basis, a matrix. 

1633 ‘V. Starrorp Pac. //20, xvi. (1821)175 Ready to make 
a bed for the placing of the powder. 1676 Grew Luctation 
ii. §2 Bolus’s are the Beds, or as it were, the Mlateria prinza, 
both of opacous Stones, and Metals. 1803 WELLINGTON 
Jfem. in Gurw. Disp. 1. 487 A bed for the boat ought to be 
fixed on each axle tree. 1839 Hoover AZed. Dict. (ed. 7) 
1218 Shock. .sufficient to shoot off an ovulum from its bed. 
1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 477/1 In the dog and cat 
the bed of the claw is laminated as tn man. | 

11. A level surface on which anything rests, ¢. g. 
the level surface in a printing press on which the 
form of type is laid; the flat surface of a billiard- 
table, which is covered with green cloth; ete. 

1846 Print. Appar. Amateur 10 The press .. consists of 
two stout blocks of mahogany; the lower piece called the 
bed .. the upper piece called the platten, which closes upon 
the bed. 


12. In various technical uses (from Io and 11): — 


a. Guznery. The portion of a gun-carriage upon 
which the gun rests; formerly sfec. a movable 
block of wood laid under the breech to give the 
general elevation, quoins being driven between it 
and the gun. 


b. Arch. and Building. The surface of astoneor | 


brick which is embedded in the mortar; the under 
side of a slate. 

ce. Aleck. Any foundation, framework, or support, 
which furnishes a solid or unyielding surface upon 
which to rest a superstructure, or execute a piece 
of work. 

a. Carpentry. A support or rest, e.g. for a ship 
on the stocks, for the lodging of a bowsprit, ete. 

e. Katlway-niaking. The layer of broken stone, 
gravel, clay, etc., upon which the rails are laid. 

a. 1598 Barret 7hcor. Warres v.iii.135 Certaine cariages, 
or beds for the Artillery. 1694 LuttRety Brief Rel, (1857) 
III. 387 The new mortars. .are laid in beds of hrasse. 1811 
We ttineTon in Gurw. Disp. VII. 569 Have the carriages 
of the 24 pounders, as well as the mortar beds and howitzer 
carriages .. put in a state to be fit for service. 1816 C. 


James Mil. Dict. s.v., Sea-Mortar-beds are .. made of solid | 


tinther.. having a hole in the center to receive the pintle or 
strong iron bolt, about whichthe bed turns. 1862 F.Grirritus 
Artill. Man, (ed. 9) 127 A 13-inch mortar, and its bed, re- 
quire each a waggon. 

b. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 245 The bed of the 
Brick, (viz. that side which lies in the Morter) 1816 C. 
James Jil. Dict. (ed. 4) s.v. Bed of Stone, The joint of 
the bed is the mortar between two stones placed over each 


| 
. 


other, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 384 Bed of a Brick. } 


—The horizontal surface as disposed in a wall. 184z Gwitt 
Archit. (1876) 655 The bed of a slate is its under side. /did. 
1194 In general language the beds..are the surfaces where 
the stones or bricks meet. 

C,d. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 201 It is beat by iron- 
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headed Stampers upon an iron bed. 1823 P NicHoLson 
Pract. Build. 242 [In a Plane) the bed. is the aperture in 
the stock, upon which the iron is laid, and secured by the 
wedge. The angle of the bed..is generally from 42 to 45 
degrees. 183: J Hotzanp Alanuf Afetal |. 198 Cut the 
nails out. with a bed and punch. 1881 Mechanic § 58x 
A good working lathe with streng wooden standards and 
wooden 3 ft. bed. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 
Where it rests on the stem is the bed. 
IIL. A layer or bed-like mass. 

13. A layer, a stratum; a horizontal course. 

1616 SurFL. & Markn. Country Farm 407 Lay themorderly 
in a vessel, hauing in the bottome of it a bed of Sauorie.. 
laying a bed of Sauorie, and a bed of Cherries. 1672 T. 
VENN Compl. Gunner xxxi. 51 Two foot high of Earth, bed 
upon bed, unto eleven foot high. 1725 Pore Odyss.1x. 449 
The stake now glow’d beneath the burning bed. 1783 
Ainswortu Lat. Dict. ‘Morell)1, A bed of Sand, &c. stva- 
tut. 1833 TENNYSON Poems 84 Clusters and beds of worlds, 
and bee-like swarms Of suns. 31875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.373 
The filter-beds..are large square beds of sand and gravel. 

b. Geol. A layer or stratum of some thickness. 

1684 Ray Philos. Lett. (1718) 166 That Bed of Sand and 
Cockle Shells found in sinking a well. 1793 SmEATON 
Edystone L.§ 106 The bed or stratum of freestone worked 
here. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geol. Gt. Brit. (1878) 254 In the 
Bembridge beds there has also been found the Anoplo- 
theroidmammal. 1874 Lett Elem. Geol. xxi. 355 The lowest 
‘bed’ of the Lias. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 28 Uhe pervious 
substance being thus enclosed between two impervious beds, 
one forming its floor and the other its roof. ; 

14. A layer of small animals, especially reptiles, 
congregated thickly in some particular spot. Cf. 
nest n a Similar sense. 

1608 SHaxs. Per. iv. ii. 155 Thunder shall not so awake 
the beds of eels. 1666 J. H. Treat. Gt. Antidote 10 This 
Medicene breaks the bed of Worms. 1692 R. LestRANGE 
Fables 209 (1708) I. 228 Apt te run. .into a Bed of Scorpions. 
1731 Baitey, Bed of Snakes, a knot of young ones 

b. esp. A layer of shell-fish covering a tract of 
the bottom of the sea. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory 1. xiv. 325 A Bed of Oysters, 
Muscles, and Cockles. 1865 Parkman Heeguenots ix. (1875) 
152 The channel was a bed of oysters. 1879 Cassel’s Techn, 
Educ. 1V. 97/1 The spat. .drifted..from the natural beds. 

IV. Various transferred uses. 

15. A division of the ground in the game of 
‘hopscotch,’ also called locally the game of ‘ beds.’ 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. w. iv. 339 A parallelogram .. 
divided into compartments, which were called beds. 

+16. The placenta or after-birth. Ods, 

1611 Coter., Aguedetée, their bed, or after birth. .is more 
grosse. 

17. The ‘silver side’ of a round of beef. 

1864 Derby Mercury Dec., Good beef (beds and rounds 
taken off at the joints). 

V. Comb. and Attrib. 

18. General relations: a. attrib., as ded-apparel, 
-blanket, -board, -bolster, -bottom, -bug, -case, -cur- 
tain, -damask, -flea, -foot, -frame,-furniture, t-Sle, 
-hangings, -head, -hour, -house, --j01ner, -mate, 
-place, -guilt, -rite (-right), -rug, +-sabbath (a sab- 
bath in bed), -sheet, -stand, -steps, -stuff, -tester ; 
b. objective gen. with verbal sb. or pple. as 
t bed-presser; -making, +-spreading. 

1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 264 Madame Idenstein .. shall 
furnish forth the *bed-apparel. 1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3696/4 
Fine Flannel *Bei-Blankets. 1530 Pasar. 197/1 *“Bedde 
borde, sfonde, 16841. MATHER Remark. Provid.v.104 When 
the man was. .a bed,his *bed-board did rise out of its place. 
a 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 124 Pluimacius, 
*bedbolster. 1813 Binctey Amz. Biog. 111. 181 The *Bed 
Bug is a nauseous and troublesome inhabitant of most of the 
houses in large towns. 1§57 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills 71, I be- 
guethe all my harnes and all the *bedcasis, etc. 1774 Phd. 
Trans, LXV. 274 We have seen. .*bed-fleas. .sswarming at 
the mouths of these holes, 1483 Cath. Angl.24 A *Bedfute, 
fultrum. 1670 Cotton Espernon wi. xti, 647 He had..a 
Crucifix fastned to his *Beds-feet. 1865 SwinsurNE Poems 
& Ball., Xmas Carol 46 The bedstead shall be gold two 
spans, The *bedfoot silver fine. 1815 Scott Guy AZ. xliv, 
Iron ~bedframes and straw mattresses. 186: Mrs. BEETON 
Bk. Househ, Managem. 993 The *bed-furniture requires 
changing. 1§83 Stanvaurst /Zxeis 1v. (Arb.)g1 Had not 
I suck daliaunce, such pipling *bed-gle renounced. 1566 
Eng. Ch. Furntt, (1866) 100 Fyve banner clothes..and he 
haith made bedd henginges therof. 1864 Chamber's Frul. 
8 Oct. 642 Hair like the fringe to bed-hangings. 1579 Futke 
Confut. Sanders 649 He worshipped toward the *bedshead. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. v. (1856) 35 ‘The temptation to 
avoid a regular *bed-hour was sometimes irresistible, 1881 
Du Cuaittu Land Midnt. Sux 11. 276 A larder and a 
separate *bed-hous2. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6385/4 Richard 

Beardsley .. *Bed-Joyner. 1583 SranyHurst xe/s 1. 
(Arb.) 75 With iealosie kindled Orestes For los of his *bed- 
mate. 1850 Brackie sEschydus 1. 157 He was thy *bed- 
mate living, Be then his comrade, dead. 1566 1. Nuce 
Seneca's Octavia (1581) 177 Fasten Poppie sure in our *bed- 
place. 1833 Marryat 7. S2zple (1863) 362 Retired to my 
standing “bed-place in the cabin. 1598 SHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 
u. iv. 268 This sanguine Coward, this *Bed-presser, 1601 
Cornwatu.yrs £ss. (1632) xvili, Fame never knew a per- 
petuall *Bedpresser. 21847 Mrs. SHERWoop Lady of Manor 
vi. 193 A patch-work *bedquilt. 1610 SHaks. 772A, 1.1. 
96 No *bed-right shall be paid Till Hymens Torch be 
lighted. 1684 P. Henry Déaries & Lett, (1882) 323, Feb. 23, 
a *Bed-Sabhath, few such, cup’d and blister’d. 1481-90 
Howard Househ. Bks. 274, liij. peir schitz for my Lord, 
(and] ij. *bedschitz. 16x10 Hratey City of God 132 The 
Syhils bookes directed the first *Bed-spreading to last eight 
dayes. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xvii, 28 And Barsillai.. 
broughte * bed-stuffe, tapestrie worke. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 
4068/4 Old Serge *Bed-Testers. 1843 Cartyie AZZsc. (1857) 
IV. 269 For *bed-tester is the canopy of everlasting blue. 
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19. Special combinations: +bed-ale (see quot.) ; 
+: bed-bere, a pillow-case; bed-bolster, -bolt, in 
Gunnery (see quots.); +bed-broker, a pander, 
pimp ; bed-card, a card fixed at the head of a 
hospital patient's bed, giving a statement of 
the ‘case’; bed-chair, a chair for the sick, with 
a movable back, to support them while sitting up 
in bed; bed-coach, a coach with sleeping ac- 
commodation; +bed-company; bed-cord, a cord 
for stretching the sacking of a bed ; bed-eel (see 
quot.) ; + bed-evil, illness that confines to bed; 
tbed-game; + bed-gang, -gate, going to bed ; 
+ bed-geld (see quot.) ; bed-irons, the iron frame- 
work for a bed (ct. jrre-2rons) ; bed-joint, a split 
or parting in a rock parallel to the surface of the 
earth; bed-key, an iron tool for screwing and 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts of a bedstead ; bed- 
lift, a canvas stretched by a wooden frame, with 
an aperture in the centre for defecation, upon 
which a patient may be raised (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
bed-litter, straw, etc. to make up a bed ; + bed- 
loft (transl. of L. pz/wzzar), a couch made of 
cushions, upon which images of the gods were 
placed at festivals; +bed-match, marriage, wed- 
lock; bed-moulding (arch.), ‘the mouldings 
under a projection, as the corona of a cornice’ 
(Gwilt) ; bed-piece, -plate (AZech.), the foundation 
or support of any mechanical] structure ; bed-rock 
(Geol.) the solid rock underlying alluvial and other 
superficial formations ; also fg. bottom, lowest 
level; bed-screw, a screw used for holding to- 
gether the posts and beams of a wooden bed- 
stead ; also, a powerful machine for lifting heavy 
bodies, often used in launching vessels; +bed- 
seller (see quot.); bed-sick, sick and in bed; 
+ bed-sister, the mistrcss of a married man in 
relation to his lawful wife; bed-sore, a soreness 
of the skin produced by long lying in bed ; bed- 
stone, a large heavy stone used as the founda- 
tion and support of girders, etc. in building; also, 
the lower stone in an oil-mill, on which the runners 
toll; bed-string (= bed-cord); + bed-swerver, 
one unfaithful to the marriage-bed ; +bed-vow, 
promise of fidelity to the marriage-bed ; bed-way 
in Geol. (see quot.); bed-ways adv., in the direction 
of the beds or strata; bed-winch, -wrench, an 
instrument for tightening up or loosening the 
screws of bedsteads; + bedwoman, a woman con- 
fined to bed; +bed-work, work that is or can be 
done in bed or without toil, easy work. 

1880 W’. Cornw. Gloss. (E.D.S.), *Bed-ale, groaning ale; 
ale brewed for a christening. 1420 EZ. E.. Wills (1882) 41 
That Anneys Tukkysworthe have be beste *bedbere. 1769 
Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Cc iv, On the fore-part of 
the bed a piece of timber is placed transversely, upon which 
rests the belly of the mortar. . This piece is called the *bed- 
bolster. 72d. liv, The *bed-bolt, upon which the bed rests 
to support the breech of the cannon. 1592 DanieEx Comp. 
Rosamond (717) 58 And fly .. these *Bed-Brokers unclean. 
1885 Standard 4 Aug. 3/7 A *bed-card bearing on the case 
had been taken away. 1685 Br. Burnet 7rav. France 
iil. (1752) 96 His was a huge *bed-coach, all the outside 
black veluet. @1gss Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 101 The 
lawful *bed-company that is between married folks. 21625 
FLetcuer Nt. Walker v.i, With the *bed-cord he may pass 
for a porter. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 59 Beneath the 
frighted guest The *bed-cords trembled. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool. III. 112 A variety of small eel ..that is found in 
clusters in the bottom of the river, and ts called the *Bed- 
eel. 1609 SkENE Ace. Afaj7. 107 Na defaulte nor essonzie 
of law, bot gif it be sal de dit, that is *bed evill. 1602 
Warner 4/0, Eng. x1. Ixi, (1612) 268 But deified swore he 
him her *bed-game sweets might taste. a1300 £. E. Psalter 
lv. 2 Dreried Iam in mi *bed-gange. c1440 Mlorte Arth. 
(Roxb.) r030Thre balefulle birdez.. That byddez his *bedgatt. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 25 *Bedgate, conticininnz, concubcum. 
1844 R. Hart Antig. Noxfolk xxiv. 79 * Bedgeld was the fine 
paid to the lord on the marriage of his vassal. 1863 Cor. 
Mag, Mar. 446 The *bed-irons are turned up. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict. L iij b, In some..Veins.. the *Bed-joynts 
themselves will often carry it a little aside. 1861 WyNTER 
Soc. Bees 343 Winding up some moaning machinery with a 
*bed-key. ¢ 1425 in Wright Voc. 199 Hoc stratum, *bed- 
lytter. 1606 HoLtanp Szeto. 60 marg., The *bedloft wher 
the sacred Images of the Gods were devoutly bestowed. 
1§83 STANVHURST 4xeis 1v.(Arb.) 96 Juno, the chaplain, 
Seams vp the *bedmatch. 1703 Chatsworth Build. Accts. 
in Frul. Derbysh. Archzol. Soc. III. 39 The lower member 
of the *bedmolding of the cornice. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., A *bed-moulding usually consists of these four 
members, an O-G, a list, a large boultine, and another 
list under the coronet. 1879 Zxcyc?. Brit. X. 745/1 In 
alluvial deposits the richest ground is usually found in con- 
tact with the *bed rock, 1881 Chicago Times 11 June, The 
transactions. .having been based on *bed-rock prices. 1883 
Century 581 The family is about down to *bedrock. 1757 
in PA:l. Trans L, 289 There were set up, under the wales 
..of the ship..nine pair of *bed-screws. 1832 Bassace 
Econ. Manuf. xvii. 153 *Bed-screws, 6 inches long. 1553 
Lance. Wills (1857) 1. gt Y® courtens and hangings bed- 
stocke and *bedseller of y* same. ¢1550 Sirk J. BaLrour 
Practicks (1754) 36x If it be provin. .that he is *bed-seik and 
may not travel. 1611 BarksteD /Yzrc (1876) 8x Like to 
a man Rich and full cram’d.. Yet lyes *bed-sicke. 1297 
R. Gove. 27 Astrilde hire *bedsuster (hire lordes concu- 
bine). 1861 Fror. NiGHTINGALE WVx7sizg¢ 57 Where there is 
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any danger of *bed-sores a blanket should never be placed 
under the patient. 1878 1. Bryant Pract. Sury I. 34 In 
theory *bed-sores should never occur 1723 S$. Mortann 
Spee, Lat, Dict, 6 Nor have they the least mention of 
*Bed-stone in the English. 1862 Aeport FE. Aidl, R'way 
Co. 26, Pier No. 14..has the *bedstones for the girders set. 
1848 Tuackeray lan. Fair v. (1853) 31 They cut his *bed- 
strings. 1611 Snaks. Wint, 7 1.1.93 Shee’s A * Bed-swaruer. 
1600 — Sonn. clii, Thy “bed-vow broake and rew faith 
torne, 188r Raymonp A/fning Gloss., Bed-way, an ap- 
pearance of stratification, or parallel marking. in granite. 
1883 Stonentason Jan., The blocks..are usually sawn 
through *bedways about two feet from the top. 1568 R. 
Bertie in Lady Bertie Loyal /7o. (1845) 42 Though she con- 
tinue a *bedwoman and nota footwoman. 1606 Sutaxs. 77. 
& Cr. 1. iii. 203 They call this *Bed-worke, Mapp'ry, Closset- 
Warre. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 235 See that the ditferent 
parts of the bedsteads are properly screwed together, (for 
which purpose a Bees wrenich is lo be hung in every room). 

Bed, v. Pa.t. and pple. bedded. Forms: I 
beddian, 2 3 beddi-en, 3 beddy, 2-5 bedd-e(n, 
4-7 bedde, 6~- bed. (OL. dedidian f. bed), BEb.] 

I. Connected with a bed for sleeping. 

+1. zztr. To spread or prepare a bed. 
dat. ; also with cognate object. Obs. 

a@ 1000 in Thorpe’s Laws IL. 282 Bosw,) Féde bearfan, and 
beddize him. «a 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 140 Bedde hys hed 
myd mor-secse. 1382 Wryciir Zod xvii. 13 In dercnessis I 
beddede my bed. 

2. /rans, To lay in bed, put to bed; to furnish 
(a person) with a bed. 

¢€ 1200 OrMIN 2712 To wasshenn hem, to warrmenn hemm, 
To beddenn hemm‘& frofrenn. 1382 Wyctir 1 Sar. ix. 
25 He beddide Saul in the solere, and he slepte. 1394 /. 
Pl. Crede 772 Pey schulden nou3zt.. bedden swiche brobels 
in so brode schetes. 1646 W. Price A/ans Deling. 20 It 
will not leave us, if we welcom and bed and board it. 1863 
B. Tayvtor Poet's Frrl. (1866) 35 Beds me in its balmy 
green. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. QO. Neighs. vii. (1878) 120 
No end of work..to get them all bedded for the night. 

b. sfec. To put (a couple) to bed together. 

a 1300 Havelok 1235 He sholen bedden hire and the. a 1639 
W. Wuaterey Prototypes tt. xxxi, (1640) 118 To see a 
stranger bedded with him instead of his owne Spouse. 1680 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1494/4 The Dauphin and the Dauphiness 
were Bedded. 1743 Ld. /icrvey's Alem. Introd., Sure 
Venus had never seen bedded So lovely a beau and a belle. 

3. To take (a wife) to bed. arch. 

1548 Haut Chron, Hen. V717(R.) She was both wedded 
and bedded with his brother Prince Arthur. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam. Shr... i. 149 That would thoroughly woe her, wed 
her, and bed her, and ridde the house of her 1653 Hot- 
crort Procopins w. 140 Askt him why he would neglect his 
Vow, and bed another Woman. 1740 L. CrarKe //2s¢, 
Bible 1.1. 63 Jacob..then married and bedded Rachel. 

4. intr. To go to bed ; to retire for the night. 

1635 Hevwoop London's Sinus Salut.289 Rise earlie, and 
bed late. 1822 Hoop Lycus (1871) 61 The cave where I 
bedded. . 

b. sfec. said of a couple sleeping together. 

€131%5 SHOREHAM 76 3ef thon thother profreth, Wyth any 
other to beddy. 1583 StanvHurst nets un, (Arb.) 79 An- 
dromachee dooth bed with a countrye man husband. 1668 
Evetyn Afent. (1857) II. 37 Sir Samuel Tuke, Bart., and 
the lady he had married this day, came and bedded at night 
at my house. 1740 H. Carey Sally in cur Alley vii, O 
then we'll wed, and then we'll bed, But not in our Alley. 
1763 C. Jounston Keverie 1.6 No man can bear to bed 
with such an ugly, filthy brute. 

+5. fg. To lodge, find a resting-place. Oés. 

e117§ Lamb fom. 185 Eorpliche iou and heouenliche 
ne majen..beddin in a breoste, arazo Halt Meid. 43 Ne 
muhen ha nanes weis bedden in a breoste. 

6. /rans. To put (animals) to rest for the night ; 
to provide with ‘bedding’ or litter for sleeping 
purposes. Also with wf, dow. 

c1480 King & H. 166, E. P. P.(1864) 20 Hys stede into the 
house he lede, With litter son he gan hym bed. a1791 
Werstey /Vks. (1872) VIII. 318 See..that your horse be 
rubbed, fed, and bedded. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 380 
They were obliged to hed their horses with pine leaves. 
1859 Art Taming Horses xi. 188 My Lord, the horses are 
bedded up. 1863 Corn. Wag. Mar. 448 Bedding down 
the horses and making them snug for the night. 

7. intr. Of an animal: To make its lair; the 
specific term used of the roe. 

©1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 33 A roo 1s bedded. 1610 
Gwitum //eraldry wu. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that 
a Roe Beddeth. 1819 Rees Cyc?. sv. Bedding, A roe is 
said to bed; a hart to harbour, 

8. ¢rans. To furnish (a room) with a bed. vave. 

1758 Mrs. Catperwoop Fri/. (1884) 44 The captain has 
the cabin bedded at his expense. 

II. Connected with a garden bed, a layer, base. 

9. trans. To plant in or as ina garden bed; to 
plant deeply. 70 4ed oud: to plant out in a bed 
or beds. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants (1682' 28 Trunk-Roots newly 
bedded. a1750 Mortimer(J.) Mould to bed your quick in, 
Mod. May is rather too early 10 bed out your geraniums. 

10. To sink or bury in a matrix of any kind, to 
cover up or fix firmly in any substance; to EmBen, 

1586 Hooker Grrald. Irel. in Holinsh. \l. 44 A place 
where the ships lie bedded. 1692 Rav P/sc.u.iv.(1732: 200 
Yhe Minerals wherein they are bedded 1803 Phil. J rans. 
XCIII. 142 Bedded and fixed firmly ina brasssocket. 1874 
Mrs. Woon J/ast. Greylands xvii. 320 The buller..must 
have bedded itself in the wall. 

fig. 1862 Trencn Jirac, xxviii. 385 Testimonies. .which 
;- not lying on the surface of Scripture, are bedded deeply 
in it. 


b. intr. To rest on, to lie on for support. 
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1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 692 The rail, therefore, beds 
throughout on the hallast. ' ; 

ll. Building. To lay (bricks or stoncs) in posi- 
tion in cement or mortar. 

1685 Boye Affects of Motion viii. 104 Stones .. taken out 
cf the cement wherein they were bedded. 1823 P. Nicnon- 
son Pract. Burld. 398 Both plain and pan tiles are com- 
monly bedded in mortar. 

Jig. 1831 Canrcvre Sart. Res. 1. viii. 62 Words well bedded 
also in good Logic-mortar, 

12. Alasonry. To dress the face or ‘bed’ of a 
stone (cf. Brn sd. 12 b.). 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 169 Each size and species of 
stone were to be worked .to a given parallel thickness .. 
and.,.when so bedded ..to be cut..to the true figure. 

13. To spread, strew, or cover with a bed or 
layer of anything. Cf. /o carpet. 

1859 Kincsiuy Afise. 13. 299 ‘Those dells bedded with dark 
velvet green fern. 

Jig. 1839 Bairey Festus (1848) v, It is fear which beds 
the far to-come with fire. 

14. To lay ina bed or layer; e.g. to lay (oysters) 
in beds prepared for their reception. 

1653 WALTON dager 190 Many of them {eels] together 
bed themselves, and live without feeding upon anything. 
wgar Phil. Trans. XXXI1. 250 The Bottom of its Channel 
..all bedded with good Oysters. 1861 Hutme tr, A/oguin- 
Tandon 11.1. 169 Vhe Oysters are placed in large reservoirs 
.. this is called ‘ Bedding the Oysters.’ 

15. zuér. To form a compact layer. 

1615 Markuam Lug. //ousew. u. v, By reason of the soft- 
nesse thereof it beddeth closer. 1641 Best Farm, Bhs, 
144 The wette strawe coucheth better, and beddes closer. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 Hairs bed well when they 
twist kindly. : ‘ 

16. 70 bed up: to lie up in beds or strata against. 

1782 WitttERING in PAtl, Frans. LXXII1. 329 The lime- 
stone rocks..bed up against it, and the coal comes up to the 
surface against the lime-stone. 

Bedabble (b/deb'l), v. [f Be- 1 + DasBie.] 
trans. To wet with dirty liquid, or in such a way as 
to make untidy or dirty Hence Bedabbled ///. a. 

1590 SHaks. Mids. N. 1. ti. 443 Bedabbled with the dew, 
and torne with briars, I can no further crawle. 1644 Vind. 
Featley Pref. 1 Pens bedabbled in the Gall of bitternesse. 
1811 Scott Don Roderick xxxi, Idols of gold .. Bedabbled 
all with blood. 1862 Lack Ladysmede 11. 78 Whose stained 
and bedabbled head and face made him appear more of a 
sufferer than he really was. 

Bedad (bidard), txt. Jrish. [= Ay dad, or 
by God \cf. begad).] An asseveration. 

1710 Swiet Leé?. (1768) III. 25 Only because it is Tuesday, 
a Monday, bedad. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair II. iv. 39 
* Bedad it’s him,’ said Mrs. O'Dowd. 1871 J. Younc A/en. 
C. M. Young 324, Standing where, bedad, I'm standing now. 

+Beda‘ff, v. Ods. [f. Be-5+Darr sé.) rans. To 
tefool, make a fool of, make foolish, Hcnce Be- 
daft p//. a., foolish, stupid. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 1135 Beth not bedaffed for your 
innocence. 1572 Gascoicre /lowers Wks. (1587) 67 Barthol- 
mew hys wits had so bedaft, ‘hat all seemed good. 1580 
Nortu /’lu¢arch 105 When you come ysore [eye-sore] in 
all your factes Then are you blynde, dull witted and bedaft. 

+ Beda‘g, v. Os. [f. BE-2+Dac v.] To be- 
mire the bottom of (dress). 

azz00 A. Alss. 5485 Alisaunder cometh upon his mule, 
Bishiten and bydagged foule. 1530 Patscr. 445/2, I be 
dagge, I araye a garment aboute the skyrtes with myre. 

+ Beda ggle, v. Ods. [f. BE-+ Daccir. A 
kind of frequentative to BrDac.] =prec. 

1580 Hottysanpn 7yeas. Fr. Tong, Crotté, bedagled. 
1583 STANVHURST seis 1. (Arb.)40 With dust al powdred, 
with filthood dustie bedagled. 1660 Perys Diary 5 July, 
I saw the King .. go forth in the rain..and it bedaggled 
many a fine suit of clothes. 1755 in JonNson; in mod. Dicts. 

Bedaghe, var. of Bepaw, v. Ols. 

Bedamn, bedamp. etc.: see BE- prez. 

Bedangled (b/d ng'ld), pf7. a. [f. Be- 1+ 
DanNGLeE.] Beset with things dangling about one. 

1601 Werver J/irr, A/art, E 1jb, Direct my course To 
the dew-bedangled Oceanitides. 1732 Swirt Corr. Wks. 
1841 II. 691 Worthless hishops, all bedangled with their 
illiterate relations and flatterers. 

Bedare, bedaughtered, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bedark (bidask), v.; also 4bederk. [f. BE-1 

+Dark v.]  ¢rans. To involve in darkness. 

1393 Gower Conf. I, 81 Whan the blacke winter night .. 
Bederked hath the water stronde. 1855 SincLeTon I ’fret/ 
1.297 Every mist which..bedarks thee round. I'll take away. 

Bedarken (bidauk’n), v. [f. Br- 1 + Danrkey,] 
trans. To involve in darkness. Also fg. 

1596 Fitz-cerrrey Sir #. Drake (1881) 24 Boughes be- 
darkning all the daie. 1834 Sir H Tavtor A rtevelde iu. 
wi. ii, Guilt bedarkens and confounds the mind of man, 

Ilencc Beda'rkened. Bedarkening ///. a. 

1809 Sovtury Ess. (1332) 11. 282 It is suill the same be- 
darkened and bedarkening superstition. 1833 H. Cocerivce 
Poems 1, 54 Sweet snatches of delight ‘That visit our be- 
darken’d day, 1847 Sir H.’Tavtor “2c of Cong. 36 1f thou 
cast reproachful looks On sports bedarkening custom erst 
allowed. 

Bedash (bidx’f), v. [f. Be-14+Dasuz.] ¢rans. 
a. To dash against, dash about. b. To injure or 
spoil by dashing (as the wind or rain dashes 
flowers). c¢. To cover with dashes of colour or 
adornnient. 

1564 Gotnine Justine 90 (R.) Bedect with skarlet and be- 
dashte with golde. 1594 Suaks. Auch. ///, 1. i. 164 Like 
Trees bedash‘d with raine. 1609 Hottano Asam, Marcel. 
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196 It bedasheth on that side Cyzicum and Dindyma. 
16ar Quarces Lsther in Div, Poems (1717) 46 Lis comfort 
is bedasht and done. 1640 J. Gown Orrd's Fest, . 25 The 
hattred billows all bedash the Shippe. 1850 Buackir “A schy- 
dus 1 131 Purple gouts bedash The guilty ground. 

Bedaub (b/to'b). v. [f. Bee 1+ Daun z,] 

1. ¢rans. To daub over with anything that sticks, 
to plaster. 

1558 Puatr acid u.(R) But now in dust his beard 
hedawhb'd [is]. 1683 Lorrain J/urct's Rites Fun. 5 Vhey 
all bedawhbed their faces with mire and dirl. 1763 J. Brows 
Poetry & Mus. $6..119 Thespis and his Company bedauhed 
their Faces with the Lees of Wine. 1860 Gossr Rom. Nat 
7fist. 24 And with a painter's brush {he} had bedaubed the 
trunks of several large trees. a 

b. fy. To bespatter with abuse, to vilify. 

1553 87 Foxr A. & JZ. (1596) 532/1 Your dirtie pen. .hath 
not so bedaubed and bespotied me .. but I hope to spunge 
itout. 1662 Pepys Diary 30 Oct., He prepares to bedaube 
him. 1705 Otway Orfhan Prol. 18 The naines of Honest 
Men bedawb’'d. 2 

2. To ornament clumsily or vulgarly ; to bedizen. 

rg8r J. Bett //addon’s Answ, Osor. 309 They bedawbe 
their Temples on every side, with pictures, and Poppettes. 
1716 Lapy M.W. Montacu Left. xxii. 1.67 Whe emperor 
and empress have two of these little inonsters. .all bedaubed 
with diamonds. 1862 Tuackrray four Georges t. 11862) 63 
Are now einbroidered and hedaubed. 

b. fig. To load with rhetorical devices, with 
praisc, etc. ; to belaud to excess. 

r58r J. Bett //addon's Answ, Osor, 493 Untymely appli- 
cations, wherewith his discourse is altogether bedawbedd. 
1672 Makrvett Aeh. Fransp. 1. 23 Sei off, and bedawb'd 
with Rhelorick. 1790 Boswetn Johnson V1. 57 note, That 
I..should have..bedawhed him, as the worthy gentleman 
has bedawbed Scotland ? 

Bedauw ‘bed, -ing ///. a., Bedaubing v0/. sé. 

1624 Quarces S/on's Sonn. (1717) 416 A newer fashion .. 
Than eye bedawbing tears, aad printed Jamentation. 1788 
Burns Lett, 40 Those bedaubing paragraphs with which he 
is eternally Jarding the lean characters of cerlain great men. 
1863 Miss Wuatety Aagyed L. Egypt xii. 105 Disgust 
at the bedaubed face of the little one. 

Bedauer, -aver, obs. dial. f. ded-ifere, BED- 
FERE, bed-fellow. 

+ Bedaw;, v. Obs. vare; also 4-5 bedaghe. 
(f. Be- 44+ Daw v.] frans. To dawn upon. Cf. BE- 
DAWN, Bepay in Be- Le 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 193 There is no day which hem be- 
daweth. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy ui. 758 Hil is best bat we buske 
& of bede rise, Lest be day us be-daghe. 

Bedawee’, -wi, -wy, //. bedawee'n, -win, 
forms of BeDouIN, -s. 

Bedaze bidé''z), v. Also 7 bedeaza (Sc.). [f. 
Br- 2+ D.szk.] Emphatic form of Daze. Hence 


Bedazed /f/. a. Dazed, stupefied ; besotted. 

a 1605 MontcomeRte Poerts (1821) 173 Quhais frostie head 
.. Bedeazit evry vane, 1870 Daily News 10 June, The baby- 
acrobat may fall, bedazed and stunned. 1882 EK. Prumptre 
Eccles, (Camb. Bible for Sch.) 167 The besotted and be- 
dazed spiritual pride which St. Paul paints by the participle 
‘puffed up.° ; 

edazzle (bidzz1), v.; also 6-7 bedazle. 
[f. BE- 2+ Dazz.e.] Intensive form of DazzLE; to 
dazzle thoroughly, confuse by dazzling. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr iw. v. 46 That haue bin so bedazled 
with the sunne. 1870 HawtHorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 
II. 291 They bedazzle one another with cross lights. 

Bedazzled, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED!.] Dazzled 
so as to be confused. 

1805 Scott Last, A/iustr, vi. xxv, Full through the guests’ 
bedazzled band Resistless flashed the levin brand. 1837 
Cariyce Fr, Xev. UI. 1. 1. i. Poor bedazzled mortals. 

Beda‘zzlement. [f. as prec.+-MENT.] The 
fact of being bedazzlcd ; the action of bedazzling. 

1806 Knox & Jess Corr. 1. 295 To the bepuzzlement of 
the ignorant, and the bedazzlement of the superficial. 1877 
Vi Hugo's Miserables u. \xxix, All the other historians suffer 
with a certain bedazzlement in which they grope about. 

Beda-‘zzling, ///.a. [f.as prec.+-1xG4.] Dazz- 
ling so as to conluse. I}encc Bedazzlingly a/v. 

1852 I). Moir Il. 73 When are swept aside The court's 
bedazzling pageantry and pride. 

Bedchamber = (be'd)t{2!:mbou). Also 4 
cha(u)mbre. [f. Bep 56.+CHamBer. Cf. MHG. 
bellekammere.] 

A chaniber or room intended for holding a bed ; 
arch, and displaced in common use by bedroom, exc. 
in reference to the royal bedchamber. as in gevtle- 
man, groom, lord, or lady of the bedchamber. 

1362 Ianci. P./'2, A.v. 136 pe Beste in pe Bed-chaumbre 
Jay bi pe wowe. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. iv. 66 Her Bed- 
chamber..was hang’d With Tapistry of Silke and silver. 
1685 Lond, Gaz, No, 2028, 2 Then the Lord Churchill Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, followed by ‘I'wo Grooms of the 
Bed-Chamber 1702 /éid. No. 3862/1 Whe Ladies of the 
Bed-chamber, Maids of Honour, and other Ladies. 17 
Gisson Decl, & F.1. 70 Those menial offices, which, in the 
household and bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so 
eagerly solicited by the proudest nobles 1789 Lp. Auck- 
Lann Corr, (1861) II. 188 We are obliged to have all the six 
children in our bedchamber to-night. 1849 Macavtay //is¢. 
Eng. 1. 248 Letting us know how the parlours and bed- 
chambers of our ancestors looked. 

b. alirih., as bed-chamber candle, plot, -man. 

1643 Prysne Sov. Power Parlin. 89 Nor [must] his Bed- 
chamber-men attire him, for feare of high Treason. 1671 
F, Pumirrs Acg. Necess 46 All the Chamberlains or Bed- 
chamber-men. 1833 Macaunay Har Suceess., Ess. 1854) 
I 2591 The great party..was undermined hy bedchamber- 


BED-CLOTHES. 


women at St. James’s. 1854 THACKERAY .Vewcomes \. 32 
A bed-chamber candle. 1880 Disrarii £adym. liii, The 
famous Bed-Chamber Plot..which terminated in the return 
cf the Whigs to office. 

Bed-clothes (be-d-kléudz), 53. 2/7. (The sing. 
bedcloth is obs.) [f. Bep s¢.+ CiotHes] The 
sheets and blankets with which a bed is covered. 

1387 Trevisa Hégden Rolls Ser. VI. 87 A burpen of bed- 
tlopes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 27 Bedclothe, or a rayment for 
a bed. 160: SHaks. Adl’s lel iw. ili. 287 In his sleepe 
he does little harme, saue tc his bed-cloathes about him. 
1818 Byron Fuan 1. cxl, To fling the bed-clothes in a heap. 

+ Bedde. Ods. [short form of sbedde, OE. ge- 
bedda: cf. OF ris. bedida, MUG. bette.] A bedfellow. 

e 1250 Owl & Nreht. 1498 3if aht man is hire bedde. 

Bedded (be‘ded), ff/. a. [f. Bev v.+-ED1.] 

1. Put to bed, having gone to bed ; lying in bed. 

1393 Lane. P. PZ. C. xvii. 197 Vuel-cloped .. Baddeliche 
beddyd. 1625 Boys in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. xlv. 9 
Spiritually the wedded and bedded wife to the king of glory. 
19773 J. Ropertson Poems 292 All silent was the bedded 
house. 1839 Hatipurton Lett. Bag, Gt. IV. i. 4 Bedded all 
day..Rose in the Evening. 1855 Loncr. Avaw. 11. 76 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

2. Lying at rest in their lair, or bed; cf. BeDv. 14. 

1653 Watton Angier 185 Let coarse bold hands, from 
slimy nest, The bedded fish in banks cutwrest. 

3. Growing in a bed. 

1818 Keats Exudyi. 1. 239 Dost sit and hearken The 
dreary melody of bedded reeds? 

4. Deeply or firmly fixed; embedded. 

1641 D. Cawprey Three Seri. The spawne and seed of 
corruption which lies bedded in our hearts. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby u. xv, Yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 

5. Laid or strewn in a smooth layer. 

1602 SHaks. Ham. 1. iv. 121 Your bedded haire Start up, 
andstandanend. 1795 SoutHEY Foan of Arc iii. 443 Light- 
edged shadows on the bedded sand. 

6. Existing in beds or layers; stratified in beds. 

1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. (1833) III. 65 A similar compact 
variety of the limestone occurs .. often very thick bedded. 
1858 Geixie //ist. Boulder xii. 247 The bedded or contem- 
poraneous trap-rocks. 

7. In comt. Having a bed. 

183 CarLyLe Sart. Res. 1.ix, Not sufficiently honoured, 
nourished, soft-bedded. 1862 Barnes Ahymes Dorset Dial. 
lI. 109 Above the gravel-bedded rill. 

Beddel 1, obs. or dial. form of BEADLE, BEDREL. 

Bedder (be'dai). Also 8 beder. [f. Brep v. 
or sé. +-ER'. With sense 2, cf. hedger, potter; 
with 3, cf. header, drawer] 

1. One who puts to bed; one who litters cattle. 
¢ 361z FLetcHer Thierry 1. 450 All your guilded knaves, 
brokers, and bedders. 
+2. A bed-maker, an upholsterer. Ods. or dzad. 

1803 S. Peace Aneca. Eng. Lang. 273 Upholsterer, Called 
.. in some parts of the kingdom .. a bedder. 

3. The lower stone in an oil-mill; the bed-stone. 

1611 CoTer.,Gisant dun moulin, the Bed, Bedder, or under- 
millstone. 1706 Puitiirs, Bedder, bedetier, the neither- 
stone of an Oil-mill. 1755 in Jounson: and in mod Dicts. 

4. A plant adapted for being grown in a flower 
bed; a ‘bedding-out plant.’ 

1862 Zzes 10 Apr., Plants. . possessing the properties re- 
quired 1p bedders, that is. adapted to form masses of uniform 
colour. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 34/1 It will be a new sensa- 
tion ..to grow bedders on rockwork. 

5. (See quot.) 

1879 C. Hipss Jewellery in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 309/1 
It was the custom formerly to lay a heavy block of iron, 
called a ‘ bedder,’ on the two metals and strike upon it with 
sledge hammers until. .the contact was complete. 

Bedding (be-din), 747. sd. [f. Bep+-1ne1.] 

I. Connected with Ben sé. 

1. A collective name for the articles which com- 
pose a bed, esp. the mattress, feather-bed, or other 
article lain upon, and the bed-clothes. 

a1o0a Lamb, Psalter vi. 7 (Bosw., Mid minum tearum 
mine beddinge ic bepwea. a1000 -1gs. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 
Voe.187 Mataxa, uel corductum, uel stramentum, strzl, uel 
bedding. 1303 R. Brusxe Havdl. S. 3432 Jyf pou delyte pe 
ynryche beddyng. 1388 Wycuir 2 Sa. xvii. 28 Brou3ten 
to hym beddyngis and tapitis. 1486 Act 3 Hen. VI/, ix, 
Things that be good .. for Houshold .. Brass, Pewter, Bed- 
ding. 1566 IVél/s & Jnv. N.C. (1835) 254 All bedding as fether- 
bedds, mattrasses w'® all that pertenithe thervnto. 1610 B. 
sie. Alch. v. i, He hath sold my hangings, and my 

eddings: 1700 Drypen Pad. & Arc. 11. 159 Bedding and 
clothes I will this night provide. 1815 Axcyc?. Brit. 111. 
503/2 In the Highlands heath... is very generally used as 
bedding. 1861 F. NicHTincate Vursing 50 Whenever you 
can, hang up the whole of the bedding to air for a few hours. 

b. A supply of bed-clothes for one bed. 

16z0 R. Seton in Rep. Eglinton Papers No. 128 (1885) 45 
Your lordship most also send tuo bedding of clothes. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (ed. 9) I. 28 With an auld bedden o 
claiths Was left ine by my mither. 

ce, Anything used to sleep on or in; sleeping 
accommodation. arch. or Cés. 

1393 Lanct. ?. Pd. C. xvi. 74 He gop to a cold beddyng. 
1463 Wann. & Housch. Exp. 225 He schalle have mete, and 
drynke, and beddynge. asso Pedlis to Play xiv, Gilbert 
in ane zguttar glayde; Ile gatnabetterbeddin. 1596 Spenser 
State [rel. (1809: 1. 161 The ground. .which useth to be his 
ledding. 1675 Flonpes O:dyss. (1677) 31 So rude or poor, «As 
not good bedding for a friend t’ afford. 

d. Littcr for herses and cattle. 

1697 Davoren Virg. Georg, m1. 4€5 Spread with Straw, the 
bedding of thy Fold. 1840 J, Stewart Stable Econ. 337 
Some people give the horse no bedding, or almost none. 
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2 A bottom layer or foundation, in or on which 
anything rests, or may be firmly fixed. 

r61r Markuam Country. Content, u. ti. (1688) 161 Straws 
which do belong to the bedding of the [malt-] kiln. 1677 
Evetyn J/eiz. (1857) Il. :1g¢ The bedding being soft mud 
it is safe for shipping. 1787 Best Angling Gloss., Beddiiy, 
the body ofanartificial-fly. 1881 Av. Mfan his own Alechanic 
11. § 1696 A bedding of putty must be carefully laid round 
that part..against which the glass is to be placed. 


+3. Butlding. The upper and lower surfaces of 


stones when worked for building. See Brp 12 b. 

1401 Contr, Durhant Dorni. in Gloss. Gothic Archit. (1845) 
I. 52 Et erit fe beddyng cujuslibet achiler ponendi in Isto 
opere longitudinis unius pedi§ de assyse. 

4. Arrangement of rocks, etc. in beds or layers; 
stratification or any simitar structure. 

1860 ‘TyNDALL Glac. 1. § 11. 75 Walls, across which the 
lines of annual bedding weredrawn. 1862 AnstED Channel 
/sf.. x. 264 Veins. .at right angles to the apparent cleavage 
or bedding. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 97 The 
word ‘ Bedding’ is used .. in speaking of all rocks, whether 
stratified or not. It is taken as the equivalent of the Ger- 
man ‘Lagerung.’ 1878 Huxtey PAysiogy, 238 Running 
along the planes of stratification or bedding. 

II. Connected with Bep v. 

5. A putting to bed; esf. of a bride. 

1589 Puttennam Exe. Poesie 1. xxvi.(1811) 41 Epithalamies 
.. ballades at the bedding ofthe bride. 1622 MassincER, etc. 
Old Law v. i, Case up thy maidenhead : no priest, no bed- 
ding. 1822 Scotr .Vige? xxxvii, A circumstantial descrip- 
tion of the wedding, bedding, and throwing the stocking. 

6. The process of planting flowers in beds; also 
called bedding out. 

1862 Cott. Gardener 3 June 182 The week has been taken 
up chiefly with bedding. 1885 Garden 4 June 521 There 
has been no time for bedding out. 4 

III. Attrib. and comé., as bedding ballad, -plant, 
bedding-out plant; also bedding-moulding = 
BED-MOULDING ; bedding-stone (see quot.). 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 68 Epithalamie or 
bedding ballad of the ancient times. 1664 EveLyN Frear?’s 
Archit. 136 Modilions. .supply thepartofthe bedding-mould- 
ing as our Workmen style the Ovolo in this place. 1823 
P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 384 Bedding Stone.—A straight 
piece of marble used to try the rubbed side ofa brick. 1856 
Gard. Chron. 55 Many of the bedding-plants were either 
dead or in a dying state. 1862 AnsteD Channel Is?. wv. xxi. 
495 The scarlet bedding varieties often live for many years 
in the open ground. 1865 Cornh. Mag. May 587 To put 
down some bedding-out plants. 

Beddred, obs. form of Beprib. 

Bede, 54.1 ME. form of Beap sé., often used 
in mod.Eng. in the now archaic sense of ‘ prayer.’ 
So bedehouse, bedesman, bedeswoman. 

+ Bede, 50.2 Obs. rare. [?f. ME. beden, 
beoden, OE. é‘odan to command (cf. Ger. gediet): 
if not a sense of prec.] Command, bidding. 

61173 Lamb, Hom. 7 3ef we haldeb his beode. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 335 Pei bed be same bede. c1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 49 Poru3 pride 3e offendid my fadris bede. 

Bede (bid), s4.3 ‘A miner’s pickaxe.’ Raymond 
Wining Gloss. 

Bedeacon, bedebt, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Bedead (bide-d), v. ?Obs. [f. Be- 2+ DEap v.] 
trans. Yo deaden. Only found in pples. Bedea‘ded, 
deadened ; Bedea-ding, deadening. 

1656 H. More Exnthus. Tri. § 28. 27 His body so deeply 
overwhelmed and bedeaded with sleep. — Antid. Ath. 11. 
xvi. (1712) 141 A dark bedeading Melancholy. 168: Hatty- 
WELL Afelanipr. (T.) Bedeaded and stupified as to their 
morals. 1736 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 


+ Bedea-f, v. Ods. [f. Be-+Derar.] To deafen. 

16z0 QUARLES Youu (1638) 26 Bedeafing him with what 
he knows and heares. 

Bedeafen (bide'f’ni, v. [f. Be- 2+ DEaren v.] 
Intensive of DeEaFEN. Found only in pa. pple. 

1631 QuarLes Samson in Farr S. P. (1848) 126 Did wake 
His father’s sleep-bedeafned eares. 1808 Scott J Jar. Iv. 
xvi, Bedeafen d with the jangling knell. 

+ Bedea'l, v. Oés. Forms: 1 bedélan, 3 
bidelen, 2-3 bidelen. [f. Br- 3+OE. dean, to 
part, Dea.] vans. To deprive, bereave, free of. 

¢ 1000 ELFRiIC Gen. xxvii. 45 Hwi sceal ic beon bedexled 
zzder minra sunena. c1200 Ormin 4676 Loc nu 3iff Fatt 
tu narrt..wittes bidzledd. rz0g Lay. 17364 Seouen pusend 
per leien liues bidzled. a 1275 Prov. Alfred in O. E. Mise. 
134 Gif bu i bin helde best welpes bi-delid. 

Bedeck (bide'k), v. [f. Be-1+Derck.] ¢razs. To 
deck about, to cover with ornament, to adorn. 

a1566 R. Epwarps in Ellis I]. (R.) May bedecks each 
branch with green. 1628 tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. 1. 251 
That part of the Heaven. .was hedecked with but few Stars. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) Il. 18 Three gold rings her skilful 
hand bedeck. 1850 Blackie schylus 11. 173 Spear-pierced 
trophies, Argive harnesses, Bedeck their holy halls. 

Jig. 1559 JZirr. Alag. 187 \R.) So that I was bedeckt with 
double praise. 

Hence Bede‘cked /f/. a., Bedecking p//. a. 
and vb. sb. 

1671 MiLton Sasson 712 But who is this? .. That, so be- 
acer ornate, and gay, Comes this way sailing. 1588 
Soaks. LZ. L. L. un. i. 79 Bedecking ornaments of praise. 
16x12 W. Parkes Curtarne-Dr. (1876! 54 The wife in her 
faire ornaments and bedeckings 

Bedee, variant of BEDET, ods. ‘a soldier’s boy.’ 

Bedeguar (be'd/ga1), Also -gar, -gaur, -guar, 
[a. F. dédeguar’ bédegar, ad. ult. Pers. (and Arab.) 


| yale. diol, badéwar, -ard, lit. * wind- 


BEDENE. 


brought,’ according to the Burhani Kati ‘a thorny 
bush with a white flower, resembling the thistle.’ 
Thence sense 1. Later writers seem to have fanci- 
fully attributed to the word a derivation from Pers. 
bad wind, breath + Arab. ward ‘rose,’ and applied it 
to something growing on the rose. Gerard of 
Creniona, in his Syronymy (1481) explains bedegar 
both ways, by ‘spina alba vel odor rose’ (Devic).] 

+1. A white spiny or thorny plant, perh. origin- 
ally an Achinops, but taken by western herbalists 
for the Milk Thistle (S7/ydunr MJarzaniune), 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 525 Vhis Thistell is called .. of the 
Arabian Physitiones, Bedeguar: in Englishe, Our Ladies 
Thistell. 160r Hoitanp Péizy 11. 92 Our chaplet makers 
vse the floures also of Bedegnar o1 white Thistle. 

2. A moss-like excrescence on rose-bushes : it is 
a kind of gall produced by the puncture of a small 
insect Cyzips rose. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 655 The spongious bawle .. uppon the 
wilde Rose..is called of som Apothecaries Bedegar; but 
wrongfully. 1695 W. WestmacottT Script. Herb. 30 These 
Briars yield an Excrescence .. called, tho’ falsly, Bedegaur 
or Bedegnar. 1872 OLiver £les. Pot. 1. 171 Rose Bede- 
guars or ‘Robin Redbreast’s Pincushions’, are frequent 
upon the Dog Rose. 1883 Pall JJall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The 
hedgerows. . beautiful with clematis, and scarlet and yellow 
foliage, with hip and haw, and the bedeguar of the rose, 

Bede house, earlier form of BEAD-HOUSE. 

Bedel, bedell, archaic forms of BrapLe, 
officially retained in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. So Bedelry, etc. 

Bedelary, bedellarie, var. of BEADLERY. 

+ Bede‘lve, v. Oss. Forms: /xf 1 bedelfan, 
3-4 bydelve, 4-5 bi-, bedelue (-ve). a. pfle. 
I bedolfen, 3 bydeolve(n, 4 by-, bedolve(n, 6 
bedolvyne, Sc. bedelvyn. [OE. dedelf-an, {. Br- 
+ delf-an to DELYE.] 

l. trans. To dig round or about. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 Op ic hine bedelfe. 
E. E. Misc. 68 The tre schal be bedolvyne abowte. 

2. To bury. 

azo00 Dream of Rood 75 Bedealf us man on deopan 
seade. ¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. y. i. 151 And fond ere a 
gobet of golde by-doluen. c1440 Loneicu Grai/ li. 14 And 
him..putten there-inne, and him bedelven. 1513 DouG.as 
Eneis x. ix. 49 Quharin bedelvyn lyis a gret talent. 

Bedeman, obs. form of BEADSMAN. 

+ Bede’ne, adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3-6 
bidene, 4 biden, bedeine, 4-6 by-, bedene, 
bedeyne, 5 bydeene, beedene, beden, 6 bedyn, 
8-9 bedeen. [ME. érdene, a word of constant 
occurrence in northern ME. verse, but of uncertain 
origin ; its senses run partly parallel with those of 
ANon, but it is often used without any appre- 
ciable force, as a rime word, or to fill up the 
measure. Its latter part is almost certainly the 
early ME. adv. ere, enc, OE ne ‘once, at once, 
in one, together’ (cf.the ME. phrases a¢ evze at once, 
for ene for once, and see Ene): but the dzd- is 


difficult of explanation. 

Marsh and MAatzner compared Du. éijdien, M Du. ézdén, 
bidien, LG. bidén ‘by that, thereby, beside that,’ which 
must be discarded; Stratmann compared LG. dznzéne (2? for 
bi éne , and suggested that ézdene might be for 47 exe, but 
offered no explanation of the -d-. Prof. Zupitza (note ta 
Guy of Warwick, 15th c. version, ]. 2408) suggests a corrup- 
tion of *szzd exe, comparing MHG., mitein, wit eine, ‘to- 
gether, «22.’ This completely suits the sense; also, the 
change of initial 1 to 4, though unusual, is not unexampled ; 
cf. esp. MHG. éztalle for mit alle ‘wholly, entirely.’ But 
there are historical difficuities in the non-appearance of 
*wid ene in OE., or of mid éne, bidene, in early southern 
ME., where alone #zd was retained; in the rise and use of 
bidexe in the north, where szzd was not retained in ME, 
and in the fact that the Old Northumbrian had not aid, but 
md, so that the Anglian form would have been 220 éne. 
These difficulties are only partially removed, if, for szzd, we 
start from the more northern with. In the Old Usages of 
Winchester (E. E. Guilds, we see wip-zuue, wip-owte, 
transformed into éy-bénse, dy-powte, through assimilation 
to 4y3 similarly *zu7zd exe, *wip exe, might be changed into 
*$i-dene, *by-bene; but the change of the latter into dz-dene, 
would still remain to be explained.) 

1. In one body or company, together. 4// bedene: 
all together; altogether, completely. Cf. ANon 1. 

¢1z00 Orin 4793 He [Job] forrles hiss streon Onn an 
da33 all bidene, Tenn menn, a@1300 Cursor Al. 1553 Manes 
sinne .. corrupt all pis world bidene. 1340 HAmpoLe P7. 
Conse. 8044 A vesselle dypped alle bidene In water. 1450 
Myrc Pam. Pr. 1870 And also halowet alle by-dene. 1522 
World & Child in Haz). Dedsl. 1. 268 All this company that 
is gathered here bi-dene. 

2. Sometimes perhaps ; Straight on, continuously, 
right through so as to include the whole quantity 
or number ; one after another. Cf. ANoN 3. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 1457 Enos son liued al biden Nine hun- 
dret yeir and fiue, iwene, /é/d. 11560 ‘To sle the childryn 
alle by-dene[z.7. be-, bidene] Wyth-ynne the toun of bedlem. 
1375 Barsour Bruce v. 144 [He] sperit tithandis of the 
queyn, And of his frendis all bedeyn. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
Xx1x. 12092 He besit hym. . Fele dayes bedene, or he pat dere 
fonde. ¢14z0 Pallad. on Husb.1. 184 To till a felde man 
must have diligence, And balk it not; but eree it up bydene. 
201475 Sgr. Lowe Degree 272 Take thy leve of kinge and 
quene, And so to all As courte bydene. | . ' 

3. Straightway, at once, forthwith, immediately 


Cf. ANON 4, 
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a1300 #. 2. Psalter 1, 4 Nou mare ine wasche of min 
tvel bi-dene. ¢1460 Lannfal 907 in Ritson Ales, Kom. 1. 
zoy The kyng answerede bedene, Well come, ye maydenes 
schene. 1513 G. Douctas ners 1. ii. 33 Warp all thair 
bodyis in the deip bedene, 1786 //ar'st Rig in op. Sc. 
Poems 49 Vhe master is set sair, And vows bedceen that he 
wil} share His staff amang them. 1791 A. Witson Laurel 
Disput, Whs. (1846) 124 A saxpence tno, to let me in bedeen. 

4. Sometimes perhaps: In a little while, by and 
by, ‘anon.’ Cf. ANON 5. 

1330 RK Brunne Chron. 149 And Richard oste bidene at 
Marsille left alle bo. 1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxv, Yo Caleice 
so he came and home bce dene. a1sso Chrislis Kirke Gr. 
xxii, Fresch men cam in and hail’d the dulis, And dang 
them doun in dailis Bedene. 1830 Hocc in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII, 738 Read on our Bibles, pray bedeen. 

5. As an expletive, or without appreciable foree. 

¢13s0-Med. ALS. Archxol, XXX. 351 And stampe alle to- 
gedir bedene And wryngis thorow a cloth clene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xv. 108 Fra develling came schippis xv 
Chargit with armyt men bedeyne [v.7. bedene, bedvene]. 
1420 Anturs Arth, \iii, Bothe the king and the quene, 
And other du3ti bi-dene. 1810 TannaniLe /ovms (1846) 139 
Ye'll baith come owre on Friday bedeen, And join us. 

Beder, obs. form of BEDDER. 

Bederal, variant of Beprat, beadle. 

Bedered(e, obs. form of BEDRID. 

Bederepe, bederpe, variants of BEprip. 

Bederk, obs. form of Bepark. 

Bede-roll, obs. form of BEAD-ROLL. 

+ Bedet. Ods. Also 7 bedee. [ad. F. drier 
little baggage horse.] A horseman’s or soldier's 
boy employed to earry his baggage. 

1633 Ames /resh Sutt agst. Cerem. u. 452 Not stragling 
Souldiers .. but Souldiers boyes or Bedees, 1660 HlExutam, 
Een Ruyters jongen, a WUorse-man’s boy, or a Bedet. 

Bedevil (bidev’l), v.; also 6 beedivel. [f. 
Be- 5, 6+ DevIL.] 

1. To treat diabolically, with diabolieal violenee, 
tibaldry, or abuse. 

1768 Stekne Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 34 He had been. .be- 
devil’d. .at every stage he had come at. 1809 Byron Lug, 
Bards § Sc. Rev. (ed. 2) Postscr., My poor .. Muse .. they 
have. .so be-deviled with their .. ribaldry. 

2. ‘To ‘ possess’ with, or as with, a devil. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Kes, mi. iii, One age, he is hagridden, 
bewitched; the next, priestridden, befooled; in all ages, 
bedevilled. 1862 THackERay /our Georges i. 45 People who 
have to deal with her are charmed, and fascinated, and be- 
deviled, 

3. To drive frantic, to bewilder with worry; to 


torment, worry, ‘bother.’ 

1823 IT. Moore Fadles, Holy Alliance Fab. 2. 107. 549 
Satires at the Court they levelled. .‘That soon, in short, they 
quite bedevilled Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 
1878 P. Bayne Pur. Rev. vi. 230 He did so dazzle and be- 
wilder and bedevil the poor man. 

4. To ‘play the devil with’; to transform mis- 
ehievously or bewilderingly, to eorrupt, spoil, eon- 
found, or muddle.” 

1800 Edin. Rev. YX. 108 A room and furniture ‘bedeviled 
by taste. 1826 Disrarn liv. Grey vi. i. 273 So bedevil a 
bottle of Geisenheim. . you wouldn’t know it from the green- 
est Tokay. 1844 — Coningsby 1v. v. 129 The country at- 
torneys. had so bedevilled the registration. 1851 KincsLey 
Yeas? ix. 186 To bedevil, by the light of those very already 
dimmed eyes, the objects around. 

5. To bring into the condition of a devil. 

1862 J. Brown Horae Suds. 219 [Art] cannot regenerate, 
neither can it .. bedevil odiind, 

6. ‘To call devil, stigmatize as a devil. 

Bede villed, -iled, ///. a. [f. pree.+-ED.] 

1. Possessed with, or as with, a devil. 

1574 HeLLowes Gueuara's Ep. (1577) 310 He commeth 
from abroade so furious..and so beediveld, that none may 
abide him. 1668 R. LestRANGE I Ts, Oxev. (1708 2 You are 
to say, this is a Devil Catchpol’d, and not a Catchpole be- 
devil'd. 1785-95 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Lousiad Wks. 1. 1. 
296 No sheep, like sheep be-devill'd, ran about. 1879 R.. 
Stevenson Jrav. Cevennes 18> Those who took to the hills 
.. had all gloomy and bedevilled thoughts. 

2. Driven frantie, as if by satanie ageney ; wor- 
ried, ‘ bothered,’ 

1828 Soutuney Left. (1856) FV. 92 This be-duped and _be- 
devild nation. 1852 HAwtHorne Blithed, Rom. VX. iti. 61 
Bedevilled with one grief or another. 

3. Misehievously or bewilderingly transformed, 
utterly eonfused, or muddled. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quix. (1803) 1. 47 The unintelligible and 
bedeviled discourses of his author. 1809 Winpuam Le?. in 
Speeches \1812) 1. 114 The whole is so bedevilled, that 
there is no restoring things to their original state. 

4. Cookery, Grilled or broiled, with the addition 
of hot spice ; = DEVILLED. 

1814 SouTHEY in Q, Rez, X11. 223 The gizzard was ..sent 
from the table to be broiled and seasoned, and .. returned 
thus bedevilled. 1862 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 309 Whitebait 
simple and whitebait bedevilled. yi 

Bedevilment (béde'v'lmént). 
-MENT.] 

1. Possession by an evil spirit. 

1861 A. CLincton Fr. O'Donnel 25 Whatever bedevilment 
seized me, Het some of it [opium] spil! into his punch. 1878 
P. Rop:nson My Jud. Gard. 18 Are not these unequivocal 
signs of bedevilment ? 

. Maddening or bewildering trouble. 

1844 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 132 The greater chance of no 
such bedevilment happening to me. 188z Rossett1 in Hall 
Caine Xecoll, 273 Bedevilinents thicken: the Garden is 
ploughed up. 

Vou. 


[f. as prec. + 
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3. Maddening confusion or disorder. 

1843 Blackw, Mag. LH1, 361 Whe confusion and bedevil- 
ment was ten times worse, 1852 Dickens Bleak Jo. viii. 
(1).) The lawyers have twisted it into such a state of bedevil- 
ment. 1861 Sana Fav. ronud Clock 87 What a chaos of 
cash debtor, contra creditor. .brokcrage, agin, ture and tret, 
dock warrants, and general commercial! be-devilment ! 

Bedew (b/diz-), v. Forms: 4 5 bydewe, 4-7 
bedeaw, s- bedew. [f. Br-+ Drew, ef. MIIG. 
belouwen, MLG. bedauwen.] 

L. passive. To be wetted with dew ; henee aciiz, 
To cover with dew-like moisture. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. K. xiv. ii. (1495) 468 Yf good 
londe is bydewed .. it une 1665 6 Phil. Trans. }. 257 
The outside of the Metalline Vesse! will be bedew'd tif 
inay so speak) with.. Drops of Water. 1706 Apnison Nosa- 
mond un. Vi, In the dreadful pains of death, When the cold 
damp bedews your brow. 1830 Ilerscurn Stud, Vat, Phil. 
li. vi. (1851) 159 he moisture which bedews a cold metal or 
stone when we breathe upon it. 

2. transf. To wet or moisten gently or by drops ; 
also, foel. or rhet., to perfuse with moisture. 

€ 4374 Cuaucer Boeth. iv. vii. 144 Pe fletyng reyne bydeweb 
be wynter. 1491 Caxton I?tas /atr. (1495) 140 The ryver 
of Nyle that bedewyth and watreth the londe. 1578 Lyte 
Podoens 53 As though it were bedewed..with honie. 1593 
Suaks. Arch, //, m1. iii. 99 Bedew Her Pastors Grasse with 
faithfull English Blood. 1596 Svensrer F. Q. 1. xii. 16. 
1674 Mixton in Birch A/i/ton's Wks. (1738) 1.43 That Herod 
had well bedew’d himself with Wine. 1746SMOLLETT Jars 
Scotl. 43 While the warm blood bedews my veins. 1864 H. 
Ainsworth Tower Lond. 363 Tears bedewed her cheeks. 

3. fig. To perfuse with any influenee figured as 
like dew in its operation. 

1340 -lyend. 94 Pe virtues bet pe Holy Gost bedeaweh myd 
his grace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 301/4, } shalle arrouse 
and bydewe her body with so ardaunt desyre. 1639 Rouse 
Heav, Univ. iv. 33 When the soul is inwardly bedewed.. 
by the Spirit. 1860 Pusey Ain. Proph. 336 So did the Apos- 
tles bedew the souls of believers with the word of godliness. 

Bedewed (b/dizd), ppl. a. [f. pree. + -ED1.] 
Moistened with or as with dew. 

1530 Patscr. 445/2 In Aprill it is a pleasant syght tose the 
yonge herbes bedewed. 1646 Crasnaw Steps to Temp. 59 
His sweat-bedewed bed. 1876 G. Cuampers Aston. 736 
Its transfer into warm air will probably lead to its becom- 
ing bedewed. 5 

edew'er. One who or that which bedews. 

1611 Cotar., Arvoseur, a bedeawer, a besprinkler. 

Bedew'ing, 74/. sé. [fas pree.+-1nGlhJ] A 
wetting with or as with dew. 

1580 HottyBanp Treas. I'r. Tong, Aspersion & Arronse- 
ment, besprinckling or bedewing. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
& Selv, 128 The bedewings of the raughty mold soaking in 
between its crevices, 

Bedew'ing, ///. a. [f-as pree.+ -1nc2.] That 
bedews or moistens like dew. 

1611 Coter., Xosillant, dewie, bedewing, dew-dropping. 
a 1834 Coteripce, All-bedewing prayer. 

+Bedewment. Os. rare. [f. Bepew + 
-MENT.] = BEDEW1ING vd/. 56. (fig.) Cf, BeDEW 3. 

«1679 T. Goopwin IVs. (1861) 11. 452 Those refreshing 
bedewments which the Holy Ghost vouchsafeth. 

+ Bedew'y,a. rare—'.  {Irregularly formed by 
assoc. w. BEpEw and Dewy.] = Dewy. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua vy. xvi, Night from her bedewy 
wings Drops Sleepie silence. 

Be‘dfast, @. zorth. dial. and Sc. [f. Bep sé. + 
Fast a, Ct. OF. legerbedde fest buried ; and 
MDu. deddevass bedfast.] Confined to bed. 

1639 Seotriswoop //ist, Ch. Scot. v1. (1677) 341 Farnherst 
lying bedfast at the time in Aberdene. 1796 Burns Lef;. 
(Globe ed.) 564, I have been ailing, sometimes bedfast. 1863 
Mrs. Gasket Sylvia's L. 1. 30 My old woman is bed-fast. 

Bedfellow (bedfe:lou). For forms see BED 
and FELLow. 

1. One who shares a bed with another ; Aree 

1478 Sir J. Paston Lets. HET. 235 {He] hathe entryd the 
maner of Scolton uppon your bedffelawe Conyerse. 1571 
Ascuam Scholem, (1863) 96 John Whitneye, a yong jentle- 
man, was my bedfeloe. 16r0Suaks. Jef. 11. 11. 42 Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfellowes. 1711 App1son 
Spect, No. 90% 7 My Bed-fellows left me about an Hour 
before Day. 1834 J. Witson Noct Ambr, xxxv. Wks. 1864 
IV. 102 7ickler. | request to have Fang for my bed fellow. 

+ 2. sfec. A husband or wife ; a coneubine. Ods. 

1490 Vln pton Corr. 89 My simple bedfelow, your bede- 
woman and servant .. recomendeth hir unto your master- 
ship. 1564 P. Moore //ope Health Ep. Ded. 9 Vnto your 
worship, and to my good Ladie your bedfellowe. 1579 
Fucks Ref Rastel 725 Haue not some Popish Priestes such 
seruants and bedfellowes also? 1684 Contempl. State Man 
t. vi. (1699) 6 Altho’ she had a great Dowry, none would 
covet such a Bed-fellow. 

Bed-fellowship (bedfeldfip). [f pree. + 
-siip,] The condition of being bed-fellows. 

1611 ‘Tourneur Ath, Trag. 1. i, Her husbands bedfellow- 
ship. 1854 H. Mitier Sch. & Scho. (1858 186 The strange 
bed fellowship which our recent misery had made. 

+Bed-fere, bed-ifere. Oés. Forms: 3-4 
bed-yverje, 4-5 bed-tfere, bedde-fere, 4-6 bed- 
fere, 6 s.w. dial, bed-aver, 7 bed-phe ‘ere. 
(cf. Ben +IrErzE, and FEre:—OE. gefera com- 
panion. fellow. The longer form ded-ifere was re- 
tained in s. w. dial., where it appeared in 16th c. 
as bed-aver, bed-fere was the literary form till 

| isthe) 

€1300 in Wright’s Lyric /’. xv. 49 Lyare wes mi latymer, 


} Sleuthe ant slep mi bedyuer [frinfed bedyner]. 1393 GowrR | 
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Conf. V1. 229 Unto his bed{i}fere, Deidamy he hath by bight. 
Jbid. WN. 65 He shal be your Leddefere. 1547 Boorni. 
Introd. Knowl. 1222 Wy) your bedauer, gosse¢, come hoine at 
the nent tyde? . My bedaner wyl to London, to try the law. 
1609 3. Jonson $72. Homan u,v, Her that | incan to choose 
for my ‘bedphere 1614 Cuaruian Oddyss. ut. 542 His bed- 
fere was Pisistratus. 1656 Dorset Glossogr., Bedpheer: 
(Sax.) a Bed-fellow. 

Bedfordshire ‘bedfoidfo}. Name 
Inglish county ; humorously put for Jed. 

1665 Cotton /oct. Wks. (1765) 76 Each one departs 10 
Iedfordshire, And Pillows all securely snort on. ¢ 1706 
Swiet Porte Conv, iti. (D.', Faith, I'm for bedfordshire. 
(@ 1845 Hoop Aidnansegg (D.), There was the bed, so soft, 
so vast, Quite a field of Bedfordshire clover.] 

Be-dfal. [f. Bep s4,4-FULJ]. As much or as 
many as would fill a bed. (IJalf humorous. 

1621 Burton Avad, Adel, ui, ii. t. 1. (1651) 599, EF have an 
old grim sire to my husband .. a bedfull of bones. 

Bedgown (bedigaun). [sce Gowy.] 

1. A woman’s night-gown or ‘night-dress.’ 

1762 Sterne 7r. Shandy \’. vii. 43 Her bed-gowns, and 
..under-petticoats. ¢ 1860 Wiuttier Sisters ii, Annie rose 
up in her bed-gown white. 

A kind of jaeket wom by women of the 
working elass in the north. 

1827 Scorr in Lockhart \1839' 1X. 168 The women had no 
other dress thana bed-gown and petticoat. 1863 KiNGSLEV 
Water Bab. 52 The nicest old woman that ever was seen, 
in her red petticoat and short dimity bedgown. 

Hence Bedgowny a. collog. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 6/1 Sloppy, bed-gowny, de- 
colicttée dresses. 

Be'd-hea‘d. [sce HxEap.] 

+1. The part of a bed on which the head rests ; 


a pillow or bolster. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 25 Bedhede, cudstade. 

2. The upper end of a bed. 

¢€ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. /?rol. 293 For hyin was leucre haue 
at his bed hede [zv.7. beddes hcde] Twenty bookes clad in 
blak or rede, 1883 Sik F. Potrock in Fortu. Kew. 1 Oct. 
536 A Book ..such as every one would like to have at his 
bed-head. 

Bediademed, -diamonded, -diaper: sce BE-. 

+ Bedi-dder, v. O/s. Forms: 1 bedidri-an, 
3 bididdr-en, (OE. dedidérian, f. BE- + dydrian, 
dydertan to deeeive.] To deccive, delude. 

¢ sooo AELFRic Gen. xliv. 15 Wendon ge pat ze mihton be- 
didrian minne gelican, ¢1z00 OrMiN 19137 Te defell haffde 
hemm all Bididdredd. 

Bedight (bidai't’, v. arch. Sa. t. bedight. 
Va. pple. bedight, -ed. [f. BE-+ Dicut.] ¢rans. 
To equip, furnish, apparel, array, bedeek. Now 
only poetical.) 

cxgoo in Jol. Rel. & 1. Pocms (1866) 23 Wat is he pis pat 
comet so briht Wit blodi clopes al be-diht? 1559 .WJsrr. 
Jag. 270(R.) A troope of men .. in armes bedight. 1598 
Syivester Du Bartas (24608 462 A garland.. The royal 
bridegrooms radiant brows bedights. 1621 Quarits Esther 
(1717) 8 Jonah straight arose, himself bedight With fit ac- 
coutrements for hasty flight. 1642 Muton Afod. Simect. 
Wks. (18511269 Whose outward garment hath bin injur’d and 
ill bedighted. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedz. 12g She not 
only bedights them with many springs. 1856 Loncr. /:lec ted 
Aut. viii, ‘Three modest maidens have me bedight. 

Ilenee Bedight /A/. a. 

a 1440 Sire Degrev. 144 Lothlych by-dyght. 1598 Vone 
Diana 428 Thy fieldes bedight with Daffodillies. «a 1849 Por 
Eldorado i, Gaily bedight, a gallant knight. 1863 C. M. 
Smith Dead Lock 296 Lilian... With gems and gold bedight. 

+ Bedi‘ghting, 74/. sé. Obs. [f. pree. + -1NG 1] 
Outfit, furnishing: henee, property. attribute. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Se/v. 108 Having pared off from 
body all its parts, we have also bereaved it of all those be- 
dightings or affections that belong to it. 

[f. Be-+ Dict, 


+ Bedi'lt, fa. pple. Obs. rare. 
ON. dylja to conceal, hide.]_ Hidden, covered. 

1660 T. Hare Funcbria Fv. ad fin., In bowers May-sprigs 
gaily built With flowers and garlands all bedilt. 

Bedim (b/dim’,, «.; also 6-7 bedym, -dymn. 
(f. BE-+ Dim.]  ¢vans. To make dim, eover with 
dimness, becloud. 

1583 Stanynerst sEnets in. (Arb.) 84 Soomtyme owt it 
bolcketh from bulck clowds grimly bedimmed. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. Vv. \. 41, 1 hane bedymn’d ‘he Noone-tide Sun. 
1878 Iluxiey /’Aysiegr. 75 The surface {is] soon bedimmed 
on exposure to the atmosphere. 

b. esf. the eyesight. 

1811 Byron Curse A/inerva 86 Celestial tears bedimm'd 
her large blue eye. 1850 Brackir .%schylus 11. 24 A tear- 
ful cloud My woeful sight bedims. 

e. fg. the mind, mental vision, memory, ete. 

(1566 Gascoicnt Focasta Wks.i1587 85 Those raging storms 
of wrath That so bedym the eyes of thine intent.] 1816 |. 
Witson City of Plague wiv. 179 Nor can the shadow of this 
passing world Bedim thy holy spirit. 1817 Coterince Frog. 
J.1t. 93 Yhe detestable maxims .. of the Ia1e French despot- 
ism had already bedimmed the public recollections of demo- 
cratic phrensy. 1849 Hare /’ar. Sermt. 11, 169 Fear so 
troubles and bedims and confounds the mind. 

Bedimmed (b/di'ind), ///. a. [f. pree. + -ED!.] 
Obscured in brightness or elearness. 

1790 Cowrer Ody'ss. 1. 459 The palace dark be-dimm‘d. 
1832 CarLyLeE J/isc. 1857 11. 305 An ancient, bedimmed, half 
obliterated woodcut. 1858 Hawtuorne /r.& [t. Fruls. I. 
177 The backgrounds sull retain a bedimmed splendor of 
gilding. 

Bedimming (bidimiy’, ¢//.@. [f. as pree. + 
-ING2.] ‘That bedims or obscures. 

1810 Coteriver / ried 1865) 57 Vain halos and bedimming 
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vapours, 1849 Worosw. Sov. Wks. III. 66 A dragon’s eye 
that feels the stress Of a bedimming sleep. 

Bedimple (b/dimp’)), v. [f. Be-+ Diwere.] 
trans. To cover or mark over with dimples. 

1718 Motrevx Quéx. (1733) 11. 276 The whitest Pebbles 
bedimple its smooth surface. 1821 Care 1/7222. ALinstr. 1. 30 
The shower-bedimpled sandy lanes. 

Bedin, bedinner, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bedi’p (bidip), v. [OE. bedyppan, f. Be- + 
dyppanto Die. Ods.after 12th c., but formed anew 
c1600.] trans. To dip, immerse, treat toa dipping. 

¢ 1000 ELFRIc Gew. xxxvil. 31 His .. bedypton his tunecan 
on dam blode. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 23 Se be bedy pd 
[c 1160 //atton bedepd] on disce mid me his hand. 1598 
SytvesteR Du Bartas (1608) 993 Her.. hands in snow. be- 
dipt. 1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Conso/. n.(D.), The warrior's 
spear bedipp’d in blood. a1845 Hoop Storm ffastings 1, 
Crowds of idlers willing or unwilling To be bedipped. 

+ Bedirt (bid5t), v. Obs. Also 7 bedurt. [f. 
Be-+ Dirt.]  ¢razs. Yo cover or defile with dirt ; 

Jig. ‘to throw dirt at,’ to vilify. 

1622 Maspetr. ddewan’s Guzman a Alf. 11.56 My Master 
knew I was all bedurted. 1673 Penn Life Wks. 1782 I. 39 
An Independent and an Anabaptist .. have lately bedirted 
us in three discourses. 1684 Coutempl. State of Man. ix. 
(1699) 98 Be dirted and defiled with abominable. .crimes. 

Iience Bedirted, bedirten (Sc.) Ap/. a. 

1528 A. DaLaBer Navy. in Froude “Hist. Eug. (1856) II. 
56 All bedirted as I was. a1sso Peedles to Play (1862) 10 
She..all bedirten drew him out. 1721 Stryee Accé. Aleut. 
I.1. xxii. 160 A long gown .. all bedirted like, and sloven. 

+Bedirter. Oés. A thrower of dirt; a vilifier. 

1747 I. Story Lie 64 The Stoners and Bedirters among 
his Hearers. 

Bedirty, bedismal, ctc.: see Br- pref. 

Bedizen (bidai-z’n, -di-z’n), v.; also bedizzen. 
[f. Be-+ Dizen. All English orthoepists have (ai); 
Webster has the alternative (i).} ¢azs, To dress 
out, especially in a vulgar or gaudy fashion. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charav. (1860! 81 These petty ladies..are 
bedizned in sable sacks, or.. in white sarcenetwallats. 1755 
Jounson, Bedizen, to dressout : alow word. @1779 Lanc- 
HORNE County Fst. (R.) Ve cits, that sore bedizen Nature’s 
face. 1825 Scott 7adéssi, (1854) 267 You have bedizened 
me in green, a colour he detests. 

vY, 
. fig. 

1788 Heapiey Parod. Gray's El.\T.) The name bedizen'd 
by the pedant muse, 1806 Aiiz. Rev. VIII. 268 The quo- 
tations .. with which Mr, Lemaistre has thought fit to be- 
dizzen his pages. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Lk. 11. 130 Bedizened 
out into a burlesque imitation of an antique masque. 

Bedizened (b/daiz’nd, -dizn'd), ffl. a. [f. 
prec.+-ED1.] Dressed up with vulgar finery. 

1707 Farquyar Beaux’ Strat. ui. i. 23, I took him for a 
Captain, he’s so bedizen'd with Lace. 1860 MotLey Nether?. 
(1868) I. ii. 37 Bedizened dresses, 1867 Suites Huguenots 
Fr. xix. (1880) 349 A poor bedizened creature .. was led 
through .. Paris in the character of the Goddess of Reason. 

Bedi-zening, v/. sb. Dressing out. 

1863 HoLianp Lett. Foueses xiv. 206 In your devotion to 
dressing and bedizening of your persons. 

Bedizenment. The process, result, or ma- 
terial of bedizening; vulgar or gaudy attire. 

1837 Car.yLe £7. Rez. IL]. 1v. iv. 227 They sit there..with 
oak-branches, tricolor bedizenment. 1859 Kixcstey JZssc. 
I, 48 Even if there were no bedizenment of jewels. 

Bedlam (bedlom). Forms: 1-3 betleem, 3 
beppleem, 3-6 beth(e)leem, 4 bedleem, 4-3 
bethlem, 6- -lehem, 3-7 bedlem, 5 bedelem, 
6 bedleme, 6-7 -lame,6- bedlam. [ME. Bedlem 
=Bethlem, Bethlehem ; applied to the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem, in London, founded as a 
priory in 1247, with the special duty of receiving 
and entertaining the bishop of St. Mary of Beth- 
lehem, and the canons, etc. of this, the mother 
church, as often as they might come to England. 
In 1330 it is mentioned as ‘an hospital,’ and in 
1402 as a hospital for lunatics Timbs) ; in 1346 
it was received under the protection of the city of 
London, and on the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, it was granted to the mayor and citizens, 
and in 1347 inco:porated as a royal foundation 
for the reception of lunatics. Thence the modern 
sense, of which instances appear early in 16th c.] 

+1. The town of Bethlehem in Judea. Oés. 

971 Back. flout. 93 Pa he on Betleem was acenned. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. J1om. 31 And tealde pe herdes pe wake- 
den ouer here oref biside pe burch belleem [? betleem]. ¢ 1200 
Orsi 3362 He borenn iss I Davipp kingess chesstre, pat iss 
3ehatenn Beppleawm. a 1300 Cursor Al. 11234 Pat blisful 
birp in bethleem [Géft, betheleem, Laud a 1400 bedlem]. 
1382 Wycuir Le ii, A cite of Dauith that is cleped Bedleem, 
c 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-bk. C. 109 Thesu, bat wasin bedlem 
borne. 1616 Pasguil 4 Kath. y. 206 M. Mamon is in a 
Citie of Lurie, called Bethlem, alias, plaine Bedlame. 

2. The Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, used 
as an asylum for the reception and cure of men- 
tally dcranged persons; originally situated in 
Bishopsgate, in 1676 rebuilt near London Wall, 
and in 1815 transferred to Lambeth. //ack or Zom 
o Bedlam: a madman. 

1528 Tinpate Obed. Chr Alan (1848) 184 For they ..do 
things which they of Bedlam may see that they are but 
madness. 1562 J Hreyvwoop Prov. & /pigr. (1867) 107 Lyke 
lacke cf Bedlem in and out whipping. 1589 /affe vv. 
tfatchet 1844) 34 Could sute them in no place but in Bedlam 
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1593 SHaks. 2 Heu. VJ,v.i. 131 To Bedlem 
with him! Is the man growne mad? 1605 — Lear 1.ii. 148 
With a sighe like Tom o’ Bedlam. 1678 Evetyn JZem. 
(1857) II. 126, I went to see new Bedlam Hospital .. most 
sweetly placed in Moorfields, since the dreadful fire. 1866 
G. Macoonatp Aun. Q. Neigh, xi. (1878) 223 There was I 
.. in as strait a jacket as ever poor wretch in Bedlam. 

3. By extension: A lunatic asylum, a madhouse. 

1663 Aron-bimnucha 32 The Bedlam .. the skrews .. are 
the bestinstances of our kindness. 1699 Pomrrer Love 
triuwph, Reason 170 "Twas both an hospital and bedlam 
too. 1702 C. MatHer Jags. Christi vu. iv. (1852) 525 A 
Bethlehem seems to have been fitter for them than a gal- 
lows. 21743 Lo. Hervey Beanties Eng. (1804) 1. 106 Those 
virgins act a wiser part Who hospitals and bedlams would 
explore. 

b. aéstr. Madness, lunacy. Also zxterxjeetionally. 

1598 Marston Pyguraé. i. 149 Bedlame, Frenzie, Madnes, 
Lunacie, I challenge all your moody Empery. a 1645 
Hasincton Fine 1% Folly v, Bedlam ! this is pretty sport. 

4. fig. A scene of mad confusion or uproar. 

a 1667 CowLey Cromwell Wks. 1710 II. 627 Thou dost .. 
A Babel, and a Bedlam grow. 19713 Guardiau No. 132 
(1756) II. 194 Our house is a sort of Bedlam, and nothing 
in order. 1850 CartyLeE Latter-d, Paniph. viii. (1872) 276 
That all this was a Donnybrook Bedlam. 

+5. An inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, London, 
or of a lunatic asylum, or one fit for such a place, 
a madman ; sfce. one of the discharged, but often 
only half-cured, patients of the former, who were 
licensed to beg. wearing as a badge a tin plate on 
their left hand or arm; called also dedlam-begears, 
bedlamers, bedlamites. Obs. 

1522 SKELTON Why not toCourte Wks. 11. 653 Sucha madde 
bedleme For to rewle this reame. 1541 Barnes /V4s.(1573) 
294/2 A scorge to tame those bedlames with. 1545 Cover- 
DALE Adbridgm. Erasu. Enchir. iii. Wks. 1844 I. 500 The 
world judgeth us to be fools..and to be mad bedlames. 
1594 |. B. La Prinaud. Fr. Acad. . 169 The veriest bed- 
lems that can be. 1611 Cotaer. s.v. Affamé, A hungry 
Boore is halfe a bedlam. 1626 L. Owen Sfec. Fesuit, (1629) 
37 Lhe Duke imagining him to bee a foole, or a bedlem 
-- let him goe. 1678 Bunyan Prlgr. 1. 123 Some [said] they 
were Bedlams. 1701 Swirt A/rs, Harris’ Petit. Wks. 1755 
II]. 11. 61 She roar'd like a Bedlam. 

6. attrib, at length adj. Of, belonging to, or fit 
for Bedlam or a mad-house ; mad, foolish, 

@ 1535 More /s.(1557) 16 The rauing of bethlem people. 
1575 lurperv. fadconrie 254 Falcons .. when they bee 1m- 
patient and bedlam in the mewe. 1599 SHaks. Hez. Viv. 
1. 20 Ha, art thou bedlam? 1642 Mitton Afol. Sinect. Wks. 
(1851) 275 But this which followes is plaine bedlam stuffe. 
1788 Cowper Zadle-T, 609 Anacreon, Horace, play'd..This 
Bedlam part. 

7. Comb.: sbs., as Bedlam beggar (cf. BEDLAM 5), 
-house, -man; adjs., as bedlam-mad, -ripe, -witted. 

1525 Tinpace .V. 7. Prol., Who ys .. so bedlem madde to 
affyrm that good is the naturall cause of yuell? 1533 More 
Ausw, Poyson. Bk. Wks. (1557) 1036/2 More bedelem rype 
then thys booke is. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. Ixxxiv. 
28 Beetill blind, and bedlem mad. 1572 R. H. tr. Lavaterns' 
Ghostes (1596) 13 Bedleme houses where madde and frantike 
men are kept. 1605 Suaks. Lear u. iii. 14 The country giues 
me proofe, and president Of Bedlam beggers. 1646 G. 
Danie Poents Wks. 1878 I. 60 All Bedlam-witted, walke in 
Bedlem wise. 1638 UssHer Av. vi. (1688) 106 Like a bed- 
lam-man, 1837 Cartyte #7. Rez. III. v1. vii. 346 Hardly 
audible amid the Bedlam-storm. 

+Bedlamer. Ods. [f. Bepuam+-er1l.] A 
lunatic ; spee. a Bedlam-beggar. 

c 1675 W. Biuxne i Crogséy Rec. 137 A gentleman who 
passed as a Bedlamer. a 1733 Norin Lives I. 287 This 
country was then much troubled with Bedlamers. 

Be‘dlamism. A word or thing characteristic 
of Bedlam ; a trait of madness. 

1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. 288 Nothing but a noisy bedlam- 
ism in your mouth. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. V1. xv. xi. 80 A 
strict place, inoreover ; its very bedlamisms flowing by law. 

Bedlamite (bedlomait), 54. and a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE.] A. sb. An inmate of Bedlam or of 
a lunatic asylum ; a madman or lunatic. 

1621 Burton Auat, Mel.u. iv. 1.v, Such raging bedlamites, 
as are tied in chains. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 489 More 
fit.. to be read by Bedlamites than pretenders to vertue 
and modesty. 1751 SmotietT Per. Pic. (1779) III. 1xxxi. 
168 Lord B—— raved like a bedlamite. 1822 Byron Fuan 
vi. xxxiv, Like ., bedlamites broke loose. 

B. attrib. or adj. Lunatic, mad. 

1815 Scott Guy M7. lili, ‘ The devil take the bedlamite old 
woman!’ @1852 Moore Three Doctors v, Dr. Slop, upon 
subjects divine, Such bedlamite slaver lets drop. 

Bedlamitish (be-dlomaitif), 2. [f. prec. + 
-IsH!.] Like a bedlamite ; mad ; foolish. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 179 None..was so Redlamitish, 
as to fancy that he himself was personally aggrieved. 

Be‘dlamlike, 2. and adv. Like a madman. 

A. adj, Mad-looking. 

1618 M. Barer //orsemanship \.58 That will .. make him 
(the horse] more bedlam-like. 

B. a/v. After the manncr of a madman. 

1576 Newton tr. Lesmsie's Complex. (1633) 68 Many being 
angred .. will Bedlam-like run upon their enemies with 
minds enraged. 158: — Seneca's Thebais 41 Agaue tbed- 
leinlike) raunged up and downe the woode With systers hers. 

+ Bedlamly, a/v. Os. [f. Beptam a. + -Ly?.] 
Like a madman, insanely. 

1553-87 Foxr 1. & JZ. 11596) 996/1 To speake as undis- 
creetlie and bedlemly, as ye doe. 

+ Bedlar, -lawer, @. (and sb.) Obs. exc. 
dial. [ME. dedlawere, f. Ben+? ON, /ag lying: 


and Bridewell. 


BEDOUIN. 


cf. MHG., etteliger, -ic, G. bettlager, -ig, in same 
sense.}] Bed-ridden; a person confined to bed. 

c1440 Prop. Parv, 28 Bedlawyr, decniubeus, 1447 
BokeENHAM Seyztys (1835) 288 Seke wummen .. wych bed- 
laure dede lye. 1468 Medulla Grant. Clinicns, a bed- 
lawere. 1474 Act. Audit. 36 (Jam.) Johne of Kerss wes 
seke and bediare. 1868 G. Macoonatp Seaboard Par. 1.x. 
146 Patients, who considered themselves dedars.. bedridden. 

b. Comb. + Bedlawerman., 

1419 in Proup. Parz, 28 Item lego cuilibet pauperum 
vocatorum bedlawermen .. iiijd. 

Bedlar, local variant of BEDRAL, beadle. 

Bedle, obs. form of BEADLE. 

+ Bedle, 0és. Boetuium; cf. L. dedella. 

1591 Percivate SP. Dict., Bedel, a bedle stone, Bethillus. 

Be-dless, a. [f. Bep sé, +-Less.] Without 
a bed, unprovided with a bed. 

1864 Sata Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Bedless and supperless 
wanderers. 1870 R. ANDERSON Afessions Amer. Ba, IV, xiii. 
413 The people seem to be almost bedless. 

Hence, Be‘dlessness. 

1861 Sata Tw. round Clock 7 Were it winter, our bed- 
lessness would be indefensible. 

Be‘d-linen. [f. Beps/.+ Linen.] Bed-clothes, 
esp. sheets and pillow-cases, originally of linen. 

1815 Scott Guy A. xliv, She proceeded .. to arrange the 
stipulated bed-linen. 

Be'd-ma‘ker. [f. Bep sé. + MaKEr.]} 

1. One who constructs beds. 

c15§00 Cocke Lorelles B.(1843)9 Bedmakers, fedbed makers, 
and wyre drawers; Founders .. and broche makers. 

2. One who arranges beds for use again, after 
they have been slept in; the official name in the 
English universities for old women or men who 
make the beds and swcep the rooms in college. 

1465 lau. & Housch. Exp. 184 Iteme..the bede-maker a 
pelow. 1552 Hutoet, Bedde maker, Lectisterniator. 1678 
Yug. Mans Call. 107 His health .. is his best bed-maker, 
that makes his bed so easie to rest on. 1691 Case of 
Exeter Coll. 18 For fear she should .. iose her place of Bed- 
maker. 1716 Cipper Love Makes Mav. i. 21 He never spoke 
six Wordstoany Woman in his Life, but his Bed-maker. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France I. 118 A person not unlike an 
Oxford or Cambridge bed-maker. 1825 BentHam Ratioz. 
Rew. 337 The barbers, cooks, bed-makers, errand-boys, and 
other unlettered retainers to the university, are sworn in 
English to the observance of these Latin statutes. 

So Bed-making. 

1670 EacnarD Cont. Clergy 16 To prevent sizars over heat- 
ing their brains: bedmaking, chamber-sweeping, and water- 
fetching, were doubtless great preservatives. 1691 Case 
of Exeter Coll, 19 Her Employ of Bed-making in Exeter 
Colledge. 1883 Glasgow Wkly. Her. 21 Apr. 8/4 Ladies’ 
Baking, Cooking and Bedmaking Aprons. 1885 Oxf, Stu- 
dent's Handbk. 235 In addition, £7 a year for bedmaking. 

Bedman, obs. variant of BEADSMAN. 

+ Bedo:,zv. Os. In 1-3 bedén, bidén. [OE. 
bedon, f. BE-+dén to put, Do. With sense 2, cf. 
Ger. bethun, bemachen.] 

1. ¢rans. To put to, to shut. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxlvii. 2 Pet pu pine doru mihtest bedén. 

2. To befoul, defile with ordure. 

¢1230 Aucr. R. 130 Pus wende Saul into hole uort te bidon 
pene stude. /dzd. 216 Habbed peos pet fuluste mester.. 
pet so bidod ham suluen. 

3. To adorn, ornament, garish. 

?a1g00in Furniv. Percy Fol. 11. 305 A kirtle and a mantle 
..with branches and ringes full richely bedone. a@1765 ‘Ld. 
Thomas & Fatr Auuet’ xx, in Child Badlads i. (1885) 183 
The belt that was about her waist Wasa’ wi’ pearls bedone. 

Bedoctor, bedoit, bedot, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Bedog (bidpg), v. [f. Be- + Doe sd. and v.] 

Ll. trans. To call ‘dog.’ 

1794 Wo tcotrt (P. Pindar? Rové. for Oliver Wks. 11. 260 
Be-dogging this poor singer, that be-bitching. 

2. To follow about like a dog, to dog. 

1858 TreLawny Rec, Shelley, Byron, etc. ii. (1878) 57 Envy, 
malice, and hatred bedogged his steps. 

Hence Bedo'gged ///. a., Become like a dog. 

1672 Cotton Scarron u. (1692) 43 She had told her dear 


bedogged, 

+ Bedo-te, v. Oés. [f. Be- 3+ Dote.] 
To cause to dote, make silly, befool. 

1385 Cnaucer 1. G. H’, 1547 Ffor to he-dote this queen 
was here assent. 1449 Pecock Aepfr. 145 Salomon .. fonned 
and bidotid with his wijfis, made ydolis false goddis. 1583 
Gotpinc Calvin ou Deut. clxxxiii. 1139 So bedoted that they 
could not come to the knowledge of their sinnes. 


+Bedoubt, v. Os. Also § pa. pple. bedoute. 
[f. Be- 24Dounrv. Cf. F. xedouter.] To dread. 


1470 Harnync Chron. cli, Aboue all men he was there 
moste bedoute. 


Bedouin (be'd,in’, sb.(anda.) Forms: 4 //. 
bedoynes, 7 //. baduini, sg. bedwin, 8 bedo- 
nian, bedouia, bedoween, 8— bedouin (9 bedu- 
in). Also 8. 9 sing. bedawy, -awee, //. bedawin, 
-een. [a. F. dedoutn, 12th c. OF. & bedowin (pl.), 


13th c. deduins, beduyn (sing.\, a. Arab, engl : 
Sethe) badawin,or badawin, pl. of UES badi- 
wiy or badawiy a dweller in the desert, f. dadz 
desert. First known to Europeans in Crusading 
times. The plural, being of most frequent use, 
was adapted in med.L. as deduini, bedewinti, It. 
beduini, baduint, whence a sing. L. beduinus, It. 
beduino, F. beduin, ctc., with the Arab. pl. ending 


trans. 


BEDOUINISM. 


-in retained: cf. assassin, also cherubin, seraphin, 
vrabbin. In English apparently forgotten after 
Crusading times till the 17th c. The mod. spelling 
is French: travellers acquainted with Arabic often 


substitute the forms in 8.] An Arab of the desert. 

¢1400 MAuNDEV. v. 35, I duelled with him as soudyour in 
his werres .. ajen the Bedoynes. 1603 R. JoHnson Aitgd. 
& Commonw. 171 Parte of the Arabians .. live in the fields 
and mountaines, and are termed Baduini, 1635 Pacitt 
Christianogr. 1. ti. (1636) 7t A few Christians remaining, 
called Bedwins. 1767 Russe in hyt, Trans. LVI. 144 
The Bedouins at this place. 1788 Ginnon Dect. & 7°. (1802) 
1X. 223 The saine life is uniforinly pursued by. .the modern 
Bedoweens. 1796 Morsr Amer. Geog. Il. 609 The Bedo- 
nians, or wandering Arabs. 1847 KincLtake £éthen 180, I 
was now amongst the true Bedouins, 

B. 1865 Fam. Treas. Sumd. Read. vu. 442 The tent of the 
modern Bedawy. 1870 R. ANDERSON A/issions Amer, Ba IL. 
ili, 45 The wild Bedawin .. were worse than the Greeks. 

b. ¢ransf. One who Icads a Bedouin-like life 
elsewhere; a gipsy. (Cf. City Arad.) 

1863 Yvsnes 2 May, Where were all the dingy bedouins of 
England who travel through to this great gathering ? 

4. attrib. or as adj. 

1844 Alem. Babylonian P'cess. 82, 1 had seen several 
Bedouin girls, 1861 Sara 72, ronnd Clock 45 Half-starved 
Bedouin children, mostly Irish. 

Be‘douinism. The Bedouin life or system. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 176 It is against this ideal Bedouin- 
ism that Mr, Palgrave is chiefly vehement. 

+ Bedo've, bedo'ven, Za. ffi. Obs. Forms: 
1 bedofen, 6 Sc. bedoif, bedowyn, -ovin. 
OE. bedofen, pa. pple. of dedtifan to submerge, 
f. BE- + difan to dive, sink.] Immersed, plunged. 

axzo00 -Exrric //om. 11. 472 Bedofen on deoppre nyten- 
nysse. 1513 DouGLas nets vy. vi. 125 All his membris in 
mude and dung bedoif.  /did. vit. Prol. 60 Bedovin in 
donkis deyp was every syk. 

+ Bedo'w(e, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. f. BE- + Dowrr, 
sad, or its root Dok, sorrow.] ¢ramzs. ? To sadden. 

1513 DovuGLas “ners xu. i. 42 The gret syte Thar breistis 
had bedowit and to smyte. 

Bedowle, bedown, bedowse, etc.: see BE-. 

Bedow'n, frep. rare—'. [f. De-+ Down, on 
some mistaken analogy.] = Down, Avown. 

?a@ 1800 in Aytoun’s Ballads Scot. (1858) I]. 369 Bedown 
the bents of Banquo brae My lane I wandered. 

Bed-pan (bedpx:n).  [cf. MDu. dedidepanne : 
see Pan.] 

1. A pan for warming beds ; a warming-pan. 

1585 J. Hiccins Fanins’ Nomencl,, Batillus cubicularins 
..un eschauffoir de lit, a bed pan, or warming pan. 1597 
Gerarp //erbad (1633) 1066 A little bag with some .. Bay- 
salt, and made hot vpon a bed-pan. 1699 Gartu D/sfens. 
72 Each Combatant his Adversary mauls With batter'’d 
Bed-pans. 

2. A chamber utensil constructed for use in bed. 

1883 Fror. Nicutincace in Quain’s Dict. Aled. 1046 Bed- 
pans should have Carbolic powder in them lavishly. 

Bed-post (be'dpdust). [see Post.] A post of 
a bed, one of the upright supports of the frame- 
work of a bed. Zhe twinkling of a bedpost: 
cf. BEDSTAFF. 

1598 Marston PyernaZd.iii. 149 The antique Bed-post. 1815 
Scotr Guy ./, xliv, One of the bed-posts of a sort of tent- 
bed. 1871 M. Corus Al/rg. § Alerch. II. iii. 78 In the 
twinkling of a bed-post Is each savoury platter clear. 

Bedrabble (bidrab'l), v. Chiefly in ppl. adj. 
Bedrabbled. [f. BE- 2+ DRaxBBLE.] ¢rans. To 
make wet and dirty with rain and mud. 

c1440 Promfp, Parv, 23 Be-drabylyd or drabelyde, padu- 
dosus. 1850 Kincstey Alt, Locke xi, Jacket and leather 
gaiters, sufficiently bedrabbled with mud. 1879 Scribn. 
Jag. July 334 The bedrabbled snows of March shrank away. 

Hence Bedra‘bbling wvé/. sé. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 623/2 With no disfigurement of 
scorching or bedrabbling. 

Bedraden, obs. form of Beprin. 

Bedraggle (b/dra-g'l), v. [f. Be- + DaaccLe.] 

a, To wet (dress, skirts, or the like) so that they 
drag, or hang limp and clinging with moisture. b. 
‘To soil clothes by suffering them, in walking, to 
reach the dirt.’ Johnson. (Rarc in the activc till 
modern times.) 

1727 Swirt Past, Dial. Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 78 Poor Patty 
Blount, no more be seen Redraggled in my walks so green. 
1857 Mrs. BrowninG Aur. Letgh 9 Vhe very sky Bedraggled 
with the desolating salt, 1871 Darly News 24 Aug., The 
rain has fallen .. bedraggling the flags and banners. 

Hence, Bedraggled ///. a., Bedragglement. 

1727 [see prec.] 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1. 36 Such pale, 
careworn faces, such bedraggled dresses. 1852 HawTHoRNE 
Tanglew. T. 105 Allina terribly bedraggled condition, 1882 
Standard 7 June 3/1 Elaborate costumes .. much the worse, 
not for wear, but for .. bedragglement. 


Bedral, bederal (be'd‘)ril). Sv. Also be- 
thral, -el, betheral, -el. {App.a corruption of 
BEADLE: the ending may be duc to form-assoc.] 

A church officer in Scotland with duties akin to, 
but not identical with, those of the English beadle, 
often combining those” of clerk, sexton, and bell- 
ringer. 

1815 Scotr Guy J/. lv, Put in auld Elspeth, the bedral's 
widow—the like o’ them’s used wi’ graves and ghaists, 
and thae things. 1823 Byron Fre x. Ixxiii, Black Ed- 
ward's helm, and Becket’s bloody stone, Were pointed out 
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as usual by the bedral. 1834 M. Scott Criise Midge (1863) 
211 The Dominie was sitting .. opposite the auld Betherel, 

Bedrape, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Bedra‘vel, v. Oés. Also 8 bodrawl. [f. Br- 
+ DRraveu.] trans. To cover with drivel or saliva. 

1377 Lanct, ?, /’2, B. v. 194 Paune coin couetyise .. His 
berde was bidraueled. [1721 Baitey, Bed raved, bedrabbled, 
bedrivelled. } 

+ Bedrea‘d, ///. a. Obs. rare, Dreaded. 

1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) t. 64, | am most be-dred with 
my bronde bright. 

Bedread, -red(e, -reed, obs. ff. Brprin. 

Bedrei‘nt, obs. f. dedrenched: see BEDRENCH. 

+ Be‘drel, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 beddroll, 
bedral, 7 bedrell, 9 Sc. beddel. [! Corrupted from 
bedred, Beprid, or from BEDLAR.] = BEDRIDDEN. 

1513 DouGtas -2nets xi. vii. 32 Quhilk as beddrell [7.7 
bedrel] lay Befor hys zet. 1603 Florio Montaigne t. xix. 
(1632) 32 There is no man so crazed, bedrell, or decrepit. 

B. as sé. A bedridden person. 

a1g7z Knox //ist. Ref. 109 (Jam.) The Blind, Crooked, 
Bedralis, Widowis, Orphelingis, 18:5 Cuatmers Le?. in 
Life (1851) Il. 13 Is the beddel got better? 1845 Stadis?. 
Ace. Scot., Kincard. XI. 249 ‘The poor were of three classes, 
viz. beddels, those who were confined by infirmity, etc. 

Bedrench (bidrenf), v.  /’a. ¢. and pa. pple. 
bedrenched; also 4-6 bedreint, 6 bedrent. 
(f. Be-+ Drencu.] Intensive of DreNcuH ; to soak. 

¢1450 Crt. of Love 577 Lady Venus .. Receive our billes 
with teres al bedreint. 1563 SackvILLe J/irr, Mag., (uduct. 
xxi, And showers..all bedrent the place. 1593 SHAKs. 
Rich, (1, wi. tii, 46 Such Crimson Tempest should bedrench 
.. king Richard's land. 1656 SANDERSON Seva. (1689) 362 
Their heads. .bedrencht..with Ointments, 1812 W. TENNANT 
Anster F. 11, \wiii, They .. bedrench their blood with wine. 

Bedress (b/\dre's), v. [f. Be-+ Dress.] ¢vavs. 
To dressup. lence Bedressed (br,dre'st), AAz. a. 

1821 ComBe (Dr, Syntax) Wife v. (D.) The bride. . had be- 
dress’d Her upright form in all her best. 1863 G, Catvert 
Gentlem.i.8 Let no bedressed, bescented passer cur] his lip. 

+ Bedri‘b, v. Ods. [cf. Dris.] 

1681 Otway Soldier’s Fort. w. i, A swinging drubbing to 
bedrib him. 

Bedribble, bedrift, etc. : see BE- pref. 

Bedrid (be-drid), «., orig. sb. Forms: 1-2 
bedreda (-rida), 4 bederede, 4-5 bedrede, 4-8 
bedred, 5 -ered, beedered, 6 beddred, bedread, 
-reed, -ridde, 7 beddered, -ridde, 6- bedrid. 
(OE. bedreda, -rida, f. bed bed + rida rider, {. rfdan 
to ride. LG. has, in same sense, bedderede, -redig ; 
the dulling of the atonic vowel in OE. is frequent 
in forms like wzisteca, for mistica, etc.] 

1. Confined to bed through sickness or infirmity. 
The usual prose form is now BEDRIDDEN. 

c1000 Thorpe’s //o2, I1. 422 (Bosw.) Dzér lag be 5am weze 
An bedreda. di. I. 472 Drihten cwzb to sumum bed- 
ridan, 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 6198 Seke I was, and 
bedred lay. ¢1430 How Gud. Wife tanght Dan, 19 tn 
Babees Bk. (1868) 37 Pe poore & pe beedered, loke pou 
not lobe. 1535 dct 27 Hen. V/1/, xxv, All leprouse and 
pore beddred creatures. 1565 JEWELL Kefl. Harding (16112) 
393 Lying Bed-read many yeeres for sicknesse of Body. 
1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1. i. 139 To her decrepit, sicke, and 
bed-rid Father. @ 1626 Br. ANDREWES Sev. xix. (1661) 430 
Clinict. Christiant, beddered Christians. 1765 WESLEY tn 
IVks. (1872) 111.207 Heis. .now quite bed-rid. 1815 SoutHey 
Roderick t. 141 Bed-rid infirmity alone was left behind. 

2. fig. Worn out, decrepit, impotent. 

1621 Quarces Argadus §& P.(1678)73 Whose richly furnish’d 
Table would invite A bedrid stomack to an appetite. 1641 
Mitton Autmadz. Wks (1851)217 What an over-worne and 
bedrid Argument is this. 1822 Hazuitr 7adfe-t. 1. vi. 130 
In danger of being bed-rid in his faculties. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Rev. 1.1.11. vit. 75 Orthodoxy, bedrid as she seemed. 

Bedridden (be‘dri:d’n), «. (sé.) Forms: 4 bed- 
reden, -redden, -raden, 5 bedredene, -redyn, 
-ryden, 8- bedridden. [f. Beprin, the -ev being 
added on the analogy of ppl. adjs.] 

A. adj. =BEDRID I. 

1340 Hamro.e Pr. Consc. 808 When he is seke, and bed- 
reden lys. 1393 Lane. P. 770. C. vit. 108 A_bedreden 
womman. ¢1440Gesta Kom. \xxxv. 459 He laye bedredene 
vij. yere. 7x1 F. Funver Afed. Gyn. 28 A kind of bed- 
ridden Creature. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 25 The bed- 
ridden may hear divine service in their beds. 1856 R. 
Vaucnan Mystics (1860) I. 239 He tells a bedridden inan to 
clinb the mountains. 

fig. 1816 Coceripcr Lay Ser, 319 Truths .. considered 
as so true as to lose al] the powers of truth, and lie bedridden 
in the dormitory of the soul. 

+ B. as sd. A bedridden person. Obs. rave, 

1429 Wills & fn. N.C. (1835) 78 Every hows of almouse 
ordeynet for bedrydens. 

Be‘dri:ddenness. Also; bedridnesse. ff. 
BEDRID, -DEN + -NESS.}] — Bedridden condition. 

1630 Donne Ser. 245 Bind me .. in the Corde of Decrepit- 
nesse and Bedridnesse. 1871 HAWTHORNE Sept. Felton 
(1879) 49 My old grandmother laments her bedriddenness. 

+Be‘drip. Os. Also bedrepe, \bederpe), 
bederepe, -rape, bedripe, bidrip.e, -repe. 
(OE, bed-rip, {. bed- prayer, request (see BEAD) 

+ rip reaping, harvest: lit. ‘reaping by request’; 
called also d/n-rfp, {. b42 prayer. Ketatned as 
a technical term in charters, etc., and variously 
corrupted ; seems to have become obs. in rsthc.] 

A service which sonie tenants had to perform to 


BEDSTEAD - 


their lord, viz. at his request or bidding to reap 
his corn at harvest-time. The days thus employed 
were sometimes called doon-days, 

1226 10 //en. ///, Rot.8(Blourt) Debent venire in autumpno 
ad precariam qua vocatur @ de bedercpe. 1417 /:. &. Wills 
(1882) 27 My poure tennauntes .. that haueth y3eue to me 
Capouns & bederpes, and Plouwys, 1670 irount Law ict. 
Dederepe, Bidrepe is a service, which soine Tenants were 
anciently bound to perform, viz. ‘lo reap their Landlord's 
Corn at Harvest. 

Bedrit, -ite, obs. Sc. form of Bepirt z. 

+ Bedri-ve, v. Ods. [f. Be: + Drive: in Caxton, 
directly after Klem. dedryven, or G. betretben.] 
a. /rans. To drive about; b. To commit, perpe- 
trate, do; ¢@. zz¢t7. To have to do with. 

¢12z05 Lay, 6206 Sa-werie men mid wedere bi-driuene, 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 78 Ony that wolde bedryue 
ony thyng ayenst you. /éd. 114 Noman dar .. but preyse 
alle that they bedryue. /d¢d. 27 Alsol have bydryuen with 
dame erswynde his wyf. ; 

Bedrivel, bedrizzle: sce BE- pref. 

Bedroom (bedr#m). [see Kovst.] 

1. Room in bed, sleeping room or space. rare. 

1590 Suaxs. A/fds. sV. 1 ti. 51 Then by your side, no bed- 
roome me deny. ; 

2. A room ted or intended to contain a bed or 
beds; a sleeping apartment. (Now in comnrou 
use instead of the earlier BED-CHASIBER.) 

1616 Surei. & Marku. Countr. farm 16 On the other side 
of the Kitchin shall be the Farniers Bed-roome. 1792 .}/2777- 
chansen’s Trav. iii.g The windows of my bed-room. 4@ 1859 
Macautay //ist. Eng. V.73 The gentlemen of the retinue 
-. were ,. thrust into a single bedrooin. 

Ifence Be‘droomed a., having a bedroom; Be-d- 
roomy a. cot/og., characteristic of a bedroom. 

1865 Pall Atadl G. 20 ea 3 Eight and nine people wer- 
found in the single bedroomed houses. 1866 HowerLis 
Venetian Life vii. go A bed-roomy smell. 

Bedrop (bidrgp), v. Pa. pple. bedropped, 
bedropt. [f. Be- 4+ Dror.] 

1. ¢rans. To drop upon, cover or wet with drops. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 254 As men sene the dew bedroppe 
The leves and the floures eke. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 527 
The Soil Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. 1829 Worpsw. 
Liberty Wks. V. 102 Life’s book for Thee may lie unclosed, 
till age Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest page. 

2. pa. ppie. Sprinkled as with drops. 

1658 Rowtanp Alonffet’s Theat. Ins. 965 The .. hody 
yellow, bedropt with black from the neck to the tail, 1858 
Blackw, Mag. 482 Lomond and Awe bedropt with woody 
isles. 

b. fig. Strewn, interspersed. 

1377 Lanew. /’, Pd. B. xut. 321 It was bidropped with 
wratthe and wikked wille. 1855 Gitru.tan Drycten Introd. 
20 A tale .. bedropt with the most flagrant falsehoods. 

Bedrown, bedrowse, bedrug, etc.: see Dr-. 

Bedryden, obs. form of BEDRIDDEN. 

Bedside (be'dsai:d). [Coalesced from ed's stile 
in prep. phrases like ‘ by the beddes side’ = beside 
the bed; thus not a true compound.] Place or 
position by a bed: used in various phrases, to 
signify proximity to, companionship with, or attend- 
ance on, one confined to bed. : 

€1374 Cuaucer Parl. Fonles 99 Right at my beddis side. 
01435 Torr. Portugal 1364 The dainyselle .. Set hym on 
her bed-syde. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. i. 3 My wif... wolle hyde 
his body by hire beddys syde. 1628 Fare J/icrocosm. 1: 
A meer dull Physician; His practice is some business at 
bed-sides, 1713 Swirt Fr. J. Denny Wks, 1755 IIL. 1. 245 
Snatched up a peruke-block that stood by the bedside, 1752 
Mrs. Lexnox Fem. Ouix. 1. un. viii. 176 Never-ceasing at- 
tendance at the bed-side of her sick father, 1840 Tutr-wace 
Greece VI1.1v.94 He instantly hurried to his friend’s bedside. 

+ Bedstaff (be‘dstaf). Ods. Pl. -staffs, staves. 
{see Starr.} <A staff or stick used in some way 
about a bed. Formerly well-known as a ready 
weapon: hence, probably, the phrase ¢v the twink- 
ling of a bedstaff: cf ‘the twinkling of an eye.’ 

a. Dr. Johnson explains it as: ‘A wooden pin stuck 
anciently on sides of the bed-stead to hold the cloaths from 
slipping on either side.’ (For this, no authority is given, 
and no corroborative evidence has been found.) b. The 
stout sticks or staves laid (loose) across the bed-stocks in 
old wooden bedsteads, to support the bedding (the precursors 
of the modern ‘laths’), are in Scotland called d.d-rangs 
(sg =staff, cudgel’, and in some parts of England éec/- 
sticks; they often served as improvised weapons. C. When 
a bed is fixed in a recess, a stick or staff is used to help 
in making it, and sometimes called a beid-strck. (The ‘ bed- 
staves’ in quot, 1626, six to each bed, were, of course, b. 

1575 Baker Gesner’s Fewelof Health 147 1 Starring it well 
about with a short bedde staffe. 1626 .iddeyor's WILL (N. 
All the furniture in the twelve poor schollars chamber, that 
is to say, six bedsteads, sixe mattresses, six feather beds 
three dozen of bedstaves, and six pewter chamber polts. 
«1652 Brome Crty Wit tv. iti, Say there is no virtue wz 
cudgels and bedstaves. 1711 F. Fucrer Jed. Gynnr. 42 
Beating his bare Hip with a Bedstaff. 1845 Baruam /xg /. 
Leg. (1862) 183 In her hand she grasped the bedstali, a 
weapon of atgab might. ‘ 

1660 Charac. {taly 78 In the twinkling of a Bedstaff he 
disrobed himself .. and was just skipping into Bed. 1676 
Suanwece Mirtecoso t. i, Pl do it instantly, in the twinkling 
ofa Bed-staff, aim 

Bedstead bedsted). [see Strap.] Strictly, 
the place occupied by a bed ; bnt long ago trans. 
ferred to the wooden or metal stand on which 
a bed is raised ; the framework of a bed. 

61440 Promp. Marz. 23 Bedstede, stratum. 1530 Pstsur. 
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197,1 Bedde stede, c#ad’t. 1535 CoverDALE Song Sol. iii. 
7 Aboute Salomons bedsteade there stonde LX. valeaunt 
men. 161x Biste Dev?. iii, 11 Behold, his bedsted was a 
bedsted of yron. 16z1 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. vit. (1626) 167 
A homely bed-steed made of willow. 1713 Swirt 77, oh 
Denny Wks. 1755 U1. 1.145 We bound our lunatick .. down 
to the bedsted. 1872 Years 7 ech, Hist. Cont. 352 Cele- 
brated for its bedsteads of cast iron. 2 

Be‘dstock. [see Srock.] Earlier name of a 
LepsTEAD, or rather of its front and back parts, 
between which the cross staves or rungs were laid; 
still used in the north. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 25 Bedstoke, spouda, fultrun. 1534 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 A peire of bedstockes & an 
olde presse. 1599 Harsnet sigst. Darell 181 His toe rap- 
ping on the Ende of the Bedstocke. 1624 /xvet. in 
Archzol, 1884) XLVII1. 1. 139 A bed stockes, a matteresse, 
aboulster. 1822 Bewick Jem, uote 43 Trunks of two old 
trees .. answer the .. purpose of bed-stocks. 1864 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Bedstocks, the frame of the bedstead for the 
sacking on which the mattress and bed rest. 

Bedstraw (be'djstrd). [see Srraw.] 
+4. The straw which (covered by a sheet) for- 
merly constituted the bedding in an ordinary bed, 
and which still serves in rural districts instead of a 
palliasse, or under-bed. Ods. (See also Srraw.) 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer .Werch. 7. 539 O perilous fyr that in the 
bedstraw bredeth. 1388 Wycuir Ps. vi. 7 Y schal moiste 
my bedstre [1382 bedding] with my teeris. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
25 Bedstrey, stratum, stratoriun. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 
402 Ferne put into the bedstrowe, driueth away the stinking 
punayses. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 696 The Chamber and Bed- 
straw, kept close, and not Aired. «@ 1637 DEKKER IVitch 
Edm. w.ii.Wks. 1873 1V. 413 More fire i’ th’ Bed-straw ? 

2. Name applied to a genus of plants (Galzzm, 
N.O. Aubiacew) containing many species, with 
slender ascending stems, whorled or cruciate leaves, 
and small clustered flowers. One of these (GC. 
verunt) bas long borne the legendary name of Our 
Lady's Pedstraw (cf. the similarly allusive Our 
Lady's Garters, Mantle, Slippers, Smock, etc. etc.) 5 
whence recent writers have somewhat irrationally 
taken ‘Bedstraw’ as an English book-name for the 
whole genus making ‘Our Lady’s B.’ a specics. 

1527 ANDREW Sravswyke's Distyll. Waters O iv, Our lady 
bedstrawe, serpildum in latyn. 1543 TRrAHERON Itgo's 
Chirurg. v. v. 163 b, Decoction of the herbe called our 
ladyes bedstrawe. 1597 Grrarp Herbal u. cccclxix, 1126 
There be divers sorts of the herbes called Ladies Bedstraw 
or Cheese renning. 1784 TwamLey Dairying 119 The Run- 
net Plant .. English Names, are yellow ladies bedstraw or 
Cheese renning, or petty muguet. 1820 SowEersy Aug. 
Bot, s.¥., Rough Marsh Bed straw. 1854S. THomson I}2/d 
#2. 1. €8 In the bedstraws..we count four stamens. 

Bedtick (bedtik). Also 6 -tyke. [see Tick.] 
A large flat quadrangular bag or case, into which 
feathers, hair, straw, chaff, or other substances are 
put to form a bed. 

1569 IVills & Juv. N.C. (1835) 303 Item one fether bedtyke 
nije. 1658 Rowianp Jloufer's Theat. Jus, 916 The use of 
wax .. for bed-ticks that the feathers fly not out. 1861 
sVorn, Post 27 Nov., Found under a mattress and bed-tick. 

llence Bedti:cking, bedticks collectively, or the 
material of which they are made; also a/trzd. 

1705 Overseces’ Ace. Holy Cross, Canterb., Pd. for mouing 
Rich. Silks Goods and for a bedtickin, co. 02,01, 1884 
Harper's Mag. July 304/1 The bed-ticking bag. 

Bedtime (bedtaim). [see Timre.] The bour 
or time for going to bed. zg.= ‘hour of death.’ ” 

21250 Owl & Night. 324 Ich singe an eve .. And soththe 
won hit is bed-time. 1590 SHaks, .J/ids, .V. v. i. 34 What 
dances shall we haue.. Between our after supper, and bed- 
tune? 1743 Westey Frué. (1749) 62 The Lord’s prayer, 
which they were made say at rising and bed-time. 

Jig. 1890 Atrorp in Life (1873) 457, I only hope the 
Master's work may be got done by bedtime. 

Bedub (bidzb, v. [f. Be- 2+ Dep] rans. 

a. To adom. Obs. b. To denominate. 

1657 Tom.inson Renox's Disp. Pref., You live in a city.. 
ledubbed and adorned with... blessings. 1884 7¥mes 25 
Keb. 4 We poor Army tutors who undertake to teach, by 
first unteaching, such speciinens .. are bedubbed crammers. 

Beduck, bedumb, bedunch, eic,: see BE- pref. 

Beduin, variant of Bepourn. 

Bedull (bidv1),v. [f. Be-+ Dutt.) To make 
dull. lence Bedulling ///. a. 

21617 Hirros IWV’ks. (1620) 11. 380 Time .. bedulleth the 
tendernes of his [man’s] conscience. 1836 Blackw. Alag. 
XL. 724 A mist bedulls mine eyes. 1656 Trapvp Cove. 
1 Thess. v.17 A lazy, customary, hedulling strain. 

Bedung (bidvy), v. [f Bre-+ Dune.] trans. 
‘Yo treat with dung or manure; to befoul with 
dung ; also fg. 

1639 Hokn & Ropotnam Gale Lang. Ul. xiv. § 157 What 
he {the thrush] bedungeth, that sprouteth forth to nusselen, 
whence comes bird-lime. r6g0 Br. Ilana Cases Conse. 83 
Leaving all but his head, to bedung that carth, which 
had lately shaken at his terrour 1679 PULLER .Moder. Ch. 
Lng. (1843) 30c Soundly bedunged with calumny and filth. 

Bedusk: (béda'sk), z. [f. Be-6 4+ Dusk.) trans, 
Yo shrond in gloom, as of twilight. 

1566 Drant Wall. Jeri. K iij, Howe hath the Lord .. 
leduskde his daughter dere, Tsyon. @ 1670 Hackr.t Cent. 
Serm. 1675) 455 Some dark cloud bedusks all wordly glory. 

Bedust (bidast), v. [f. Be- 64 Dust.) trans. 
To cover with dust, llencc Bedusted ///. a. 

1530 Parscr. 445/2 You have bedusted your shoes. «@ 1679 
T. Goovwin Titks, (1863 VII. 278 They suffer their hearts 
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and lives to lie bedusted. 1832-53 IVistle-Binkie (Sc. 
Songs) Ser. 11. 51 Lang Miller Geordie, wi’ meal a’ bedusted, 

Bedward, -wards \ be dw9ud, -z), adv. [f. Dep 
sh. + -WARD(S: orig. to bedward.] 

1. Towards bed, in the direction of bed. 

¢1530 J. Ruopes Sk, Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 69 
When your mayster intendeth to bedward. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. ww. 352 Others on the grass Coucht,. Or Bedward 
ruminating. 1820 Scotr Monast. xiv, The signal to move 
Ledward. 1834 Lams IVs. (1852) 181 When the dark night 
comes and they are creeping bedwards. 

+ 2. Towards bedtime ; just before going to bed. 

©1430 Diatoric in Babees Bh. (1868: 56 Use fier bi be 
morewe, & to bedward at eve. ¢1515 Barcrav £g/og. iii. 
(1570) B vj/1, I dranke to bedwarde (as is my common gise), 
1615 MarkHAm Lng. Housew. 1, i. (1668) 47 Drink of it at 
night to bedward. @ 1661 Futter in //. Suzéth’s Wks. (1867) 
I. 20 These sermons have been used as a handmaid to prayer 
bedward in some families, 1669 W. Simpson //y.rol. Chyim. 
355 That may be done over night, last to bed-ward. 

Bedwarf (bidwouf). [f. Be-2+Dwarr.] In- 
tensive of Dwarrv. Hence Bedwa-rfed ///. a. 

1633 Donne Poess (1650) 207 "Tis shrinking .. hath thus, 
In minde and body both bedwarfed us. 1664 H. More A/yst. 
Jniq. 334 Some big Mastiff or bedwarfed Nag. 1678 Norris 
al/ésc. (1699) 283 Self-esteem .. bedwarfs all our Excellencies. 

+ Bedwele(n, v. Oss. Also bidweo'lien, 
beduelen. [f. Be-+ DWE. v.¥, OE. dwellan, 
dweltan.| trans. To mislead, lead into error. 

¢ 1205 Ancr. R. 128 Te valse ancre. .wened forte gilen God, 
ase heo bidweolied simple men. c1z1o Leg. Aath. 1257 
Euch an biheold oder as heo bidweolet weren. a@1300 
Cursor M4. 19526 He cuth mak pe men be dueld. 

Bedwell, etc.: sce BE- pref. 

Bedwoman, obs. form of BEADWOMAN. 


+ Bedwy-nge, v. Os. Pa. pple. bydwongen. 
[Only in Caxton: prob. a. Flem, dcdwing-en.] 
trans. To constrain, to restrain. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xu. iii, 1 oughte well thenne 
bedwynge myn herte, 1481 — Reynard (Arb.) 37 They had 
none lorde ne were not bydwongen. : 

Bedye (bédoi:). [f. Be-+ Dyr.] Intensive of 
Dyev. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1513 Douctas 4ueis 1. iv. 31 hair lithis and lymmis be 
salt watter bedyit. 1596 Srenser /*.Q.1. xi. 7 Bryton fieldes 
with Sarazin blood bedyde. 1866 J. Rose Virgil 50 With 
cheeks... Bedyed with sanguine berry-juice. 

Bedysman, obs. form of BEADsMAN. 

Bed-yuer(e (mispr. Jedyxer), var. of bed-ifere, 
BED-FERE, Obs, bed-fellow, 

Bee! (bi). Forms: 1-3 béo, 3-9 bee (5 by, 
5-6 be, 6 bey). //. bees: also 1-2 beon, 3-7 
been, 4 bens, bein, 6 beene. [Com. Teut.: OF. 
b/o = OHG. bia (G. dial. dete), MLG. d7e, LG. bigge, 
MDu. éze, Du. 827, all fem.; ON. dy (?neut.) :— 
OYeut. *bZ6n- or 667 ; beside wbich there is ONG. 
bin? neut., MHG. b/nue, bin, fem., mod. G. diene :— 
OTeut. *b2z7; all going back to root 42-, perh. 
= Aryan 4//- ‘to fear,’ in the sense of ‘quivering,’ 
or its development ‘ buzzing, humming.’ } 

1. A well-known insect, or rather genus of insects, 
of the Hymenoptcrous order, living in societies 
composed of one queen, or perfect female, a small 
number of males or ‘drones, and an indefinite 
number of undevcloped females or ‘neuters’ (which 
are the workers), all baving four wings; they pro- 
duce wax, and collect boney, wbich they store up 
for food in the winter. 

@ 1000 Ags. s. cxvii. 12 Pa hi me ymbsealdon samod .. 
swa béon. a@x100 Ags. Gloss. in Wiilcker Voc, 318 A fis, 
beo. c12975 Pains of Hell in O. E, Mise. 148 Pickure hi 
hongeb per ouer-al Pan don been in wynterstal. @ 1300 
Cursor Al. 7113 In leon muth he fand, was slain, A bike o 
bees [v.7. bes] par-in be-bredd. 1382 WreLir Dewt. 1. 44 
‘As been [1388 bees] ben wont to be pursued. ¢1430 Lypo. 
Bochas 1. xix. (1554) 35 b, A swarm of been entred on his 
head. 1481 90 Howard Housch, Bks. (1844) 207 Paid..to 
Jodge for a heve for beys iiij.d@. 1535 Coverpate Ecclus. 
xi. 2 The Bey is but a small beast amonge the foules, yet is 
hir frute exceadinge swete. 1538 StarKEY Euglaud 11. 1. 
153 Delytyng in idulnes as a drowne Be doth. 1609 C, 

3uTLER Fen, Alon. :1634) 139 Whoso keep well Sheep and 

Been, Sleep or wake, their thrift comes in. 1697 Drypin 
Georg. \v. 801 A buzzing noise of Bees his Ears alarms. 1855 
Loner. //éaw. xxu. 11 Passed the bees, the honey-inakers. 

b. Often used as the type of busy workers. 

1535 STEWART Crox. Scot. 11. 445 Now ar tha maid als 
bissie as ane be. 1580 Barret Adv. ‘To Rdr., A great volume 
which (for the apt similitude betweene the good Scholers 
and diligent Bees) I called then their 4Zwearce, for a me- 
morial by whoin it was made. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. 
vii. §24 V. 137 The Popish Clergy..were as busie as Bees, 
newly ready to swarme. c1720 Watts Div. Songs, How 
doth the little busy bee Improve each shining hour! 1807 
Crasse Par, Reg. 11.150 Busy and careful, hke that work- 
ing bee. 

e. A modcl or image of (bis insect. 

1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 239 The remains found in the 
tomb of Childeric, were chiefly gold bees, from which 
Ruonaparte took the hint of covering his mantle .. with 
representations of that insect. ; 

d. One of the southern constellations, so figured. 

2. Applied to a large group of allied insects, 
chiefly witb a distinguishing cpithet, e.g. Humble 

Bec, Mason Bee, Carpenter Ice, etc.: in scientific 
use, including all insects of the Afe//iferous or 
honcy-gathering division of the 4cz/eate (or sting- 
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bearing) Hymenoptera, and comprising two families, 
the Social Bees or Apidae, and Solitary Bees or 
Andrxenide, 

c1000 Sax. Leech. 11. 328 Feld beon hunig meng to 
somne. 1532 More Confut, Ttiudale Wks. 11557).502/1 Till 
either some blind bettle, or some holy humble bee come flye 
in at their mouthes, 1802 BincLey Azim. Biog. (1813) 111. 
275 The Garden Bee. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 697 Of the 
solitary bees,..there are many curjous varieties; some 
of which go under the names of Mason, Carpenter, and 
Upholsterer Bees, from the materials on which they re- 
spectively work. 186x Huwme tr. Afoguru-Tandon un. v. ii. 
772 The Humble Bees are larger than the Bees. 

. fig. @. A sweet writer. b, A busy worker. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc?. Supp, s.v. Bee, Xenophon is called 
the Attic bee, 1791-1824 Disraeii Cur. Lit, (1866) 319/2 
A complete collection of classical works, all the bees of an- 
tiquity.. may be hived in a single glass case. : 

4. In allusion to the social character of the insect 
(originally in U.S.): A meeting of neighbours to 
unite tbeir labours for the benefit of one of their 
number ; e. g. as is done still in some parts, when 
the farmers unite to get in cacb other’s harvests 
in succession ; usually preceded by a word defining 
the purpose of the meeting, as apple-bee, husking- 
bee, quilting bee, ratsing-bee, etc. Hence, witb ex- 
tended sense: A gathering or meeting for some 
object ; esp. sfelling-bee, a party assembled to 
compete in the spelling of words. 

1809 W. Irvinc Awickerd. Wks. 1. 238 Now were insti- 
tuted quilting bees and husking bees and other rural as- 
semblages. 1830 Gait Laurie 7. (1849) 111. v, 98, I madea 
bee; that is, 1 collected as many of the most expert and 
able-bodied of the settlers to assist at the raising. 1864 
Miss Yonce 7réa/ I}. 281 She is gone out with Cousin 
Deborah to an apple bee. 1876 Lussock Educ. in Contezp, 
Rev. June 91 He may be invincible at a spelling bee. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 510/2 This execution, ..in Idaho 
phrase was a ‘hanging-bee.’ 

5. To have dees in the head or the brains, a bee in 
one’s bonnet: t.e.a fantasy, an eccentric whim, a 
craze on some point, a ‘screw loose.’ (Cf. maggot, 
and F. gr#//e.) 

_ 1513 Douctas #xeis vin, Prol. 120 Quhat bern be thou 
in bed with heid full of beis? «1553 Upaut Rodster D. (Arb.) 
29 Who so hath suclfe bees as your maister in hys head. 
1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 74 Which comes from 
hrains which have a bee. 1724 Ramsay 7a-f. AVisc. (ed. 9) 
II. 119 But thy wild bees I canna please. 1845 DE Quincey 
Coleridge & Opiunt Wks. X11. 91 John Hunter, notwith- 
standing he had a bee in Mis bonnet, was really a great man. 

6. Comb.and Attrib. General relations: @. attrib., 
as bee-book, -comb, -garden, -grub, -house, -mouth, 
-falace,-sting,-swarm,-wontan, -yard ; b. objective 
with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as dee-culture, ~fumt- 
gator, -herd, -hunter, -hunting, -heeper, -keeping, 
-owner, -shepherda,-ward ; instrumental, as bee-beset. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 1v. 383 The *bee-beset 
ripe-seeded grass. 1870 LowELt Among wy Bks. Ser... 
(1873) 84 The teaching of the latest *bee-book. 1882 
Harper's Mag: Dec. 63/1 *Bee-culture is an important in- 
dustry. 1609 Gd. Speed to Virginia 13 The maister of the 
*bee-garden .. reapeth a greater gaine by his waxe and 
honie. @1750 Mortimer (J.) A convenient .. place .. for 
your apiary or *bee-garden. 1672 Pil. Traus. VII. 5060 
The * Bee-grubbs actually feed on Mites. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
26 *Beehyrd, afiaster. 1861 Pearson Early & Aid. Ages 
#-ng, 201 It was preferable to be tenant of a holding rather 
than a swine-herd or *bee-herd. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 987/4 
A new Invention for the Improvement of Bees, by certain 
*Bee-houses and Colonies. 1851 Gard. Chron. 755 A very 
convenient *bee-house. 1776 Phil. Traus. LXVI1. 44 The 
*bee-hunters never fail to leave a small portion for their 
conductor. 1839 Sat. A/ag. 23 Feb, 69 The Economy of 
*Bee-Keeping. @182z1 Keats A/edancholy 24 Pleasure .. 
‘Turning to poison while the *bee-mouth sips. 1845 Gard. 
Chron. (1845) 171 Grove’s American *bee-palace is similar 
to the collateral hive. 1689 P. Henry Diaries & Lett. (1882) 
346 Your Mother hath been afflicted this night witha *Bee- 
sting. cu1g00 Cocke Lorelles B. 10 Mole sekers, and ratte 
takers; Bewardes. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 330 The *bee- 
ward received his dues from the store of honey. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Br. Creek iii, 52 The *bee-women laughed in 
anticipation of their sport. ¢14z0 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 1009 
The *Bee-yerd be not ferre, but faire asyde Gladsum, se- 
crete, and hoote. 1577 B. GooGe //eresbach’s // usb. (1586) 
179 About the * Beeyard, and neare to the hives, set flowers. 

7. Special comb.: bee-bike (Sc.), a wild bee's 
nest ; bee-bird, the Spotted Fly-catcher, also a 
bumming-bird; bee-bonneted a., having a bee 
in his bonnet, somewhat crazed ; bee-cell, one of 
the hexagonal cells of the comb; bee-cuckoo, 
an African bird (Ceecedlus Indicator), also called 
‘ lloney-guide,’ which indicates the nests of wild 
bees ; bee-driving, the driving of bees into an 
cmpty hive; bee-feeder, a contrivance for feeding 
bees within the hive; bee-fertilized a., (of flowers) 
having their pollen conveyed to the stigma by the 
agency ofhees; bee-flower, a flower loved, visited, 
or fertilized by bees, sfec. the Wall-flower ; also, a 
flower resembling a bee, the Bee Orchis ; bee-fly, 
a two-winged fly resembling a bee, esp. certain of 
the Pombylide and Syrphide; bee fold, an en- 
closure for hives; bee-glue, the glue-like substance 
with which bees fill up crevices, and fix the 
combs to the hives, propolis ; bee-gum, a term in 
parts of U.S. for a bee-hive ; bee-hawk, a bird of 
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urey (Leriis apivora), also called lloney Buzzard ; 
also a clear-wing hawk-moth (Sesta fuciformts), 
something resembling a wild bec; bee-head, a 
crazy pate; /ence bee-headed; bee-larkspur 
(see quot.) ; bee-like @., resembling a bee; bec- 
line, a straight line betwecn two points on the 
earth's surface, such as a bec was supposed instinct- 
ivcly to take in returning to its hive; bee-maggot, 
the larva of a bee; bee-master, a keeper of 
bees, an apiarian ; so bee-mistress; bee-nettle, 
species of Dead-nettle much visited by bees; 
bee-orchis, a plant (Of/uys afifera) noted for 
the resemblance of part of its flower to a bec ; 
bee-skep (-scap), a straw bee-hive ; + bee-stall, 
a bee-hive ; bee-tree, a trce in which bees have 
hived ; bee-wine, nectar of a flower. See also 
BEE-BREND, -EATER, -IVE, BEES-WAX, -WING. 

1837 R. Nicott Jems (1843) 95 Nae apples he pu’ed now, 
nae “bee-bikes he knowed. 1789 G. Wnite Selborne ix. 
11853) 181 These vast migrations, consist not only of hirun- 
dines, but of *“bee-birds. 1850 BrowninG Naas Eve § 
Easter D,240 The *bee-bird and the aloe-flower! 1856 
Mrs. Brownine A ur. Leigh i. 1097 Whom men judge hardly 
as *bee-bonneted, because he holds, etc. 1868 Woop /fomees 
without /{. xxiii. 427 The primary object of the *bee-cell is 
to serve as a storehouse and a nursery. 1786 tr. Sfarr- 
man’s Woy. 11. 186 The *bee-cuckow (Cueulus Indicator .. 
deserves to have more particular notice. 1802 BincLey Aviv, 
BSiog. (1813) 11, 125 The *Bee Cuckoo, in its external ap- 
pearance, does not much differ from the common sparrow. 
1884 Pall Mall G, 12 July 10/2 A sum of money which will 
enable then: to give demonstrations of *bee-driving. 1881 
F, Darwin in Nature XXIII. 334 The spread of the *bec- 
fertilised ancestors, 1852 1. Harris /usects New Eng. 484 
The *bee- flies. .often hover. .over the early flowers, sucking 
out the honey thereof. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. (1623) 
ii, Eiij, The vnequall leuelling of the ground, in a great 
*Bee-fold is best. 1598 Florio, Profolr, that which Bees 
make at the entrance of the hiues to keepe out cold, called 
*Beeglue. 1658 Rowtann Jfonffet's Theat. Ins. 907 Wax, 
Bee-bread, *Bee-glew, Rosin, etc. 1884 Cert. Wag. Jan. 
442/2 The bees were for the most part rudely hived in cross 
sections of the gum-tree..whence..a bee-hive of any kind 
is often calleda *bee-gum. 1837 Mac Gituivray fist. Brit. 
Birds \11. 259 * Bee-Hawk is of rare occurrence in any part 
of Britain. 1857 Stainton Brit. Autter/l. & Moths 1. 99 
Sesia fuctformis, Broad-bordered * Bee- Hawk. 1657 Couvit 
Whigs Supplie. (1751) 135 Ye sectaries, quoth he, have *bee- 
heads. 1879 Jamieson s.v., Ye needna mind him, he’s a 
*bee-headit bodie. 1846 Mrs. Loupon Ladies’ Comp. Fl. 
Gard, 37 The “Bee Larkspurs .. their petals are folded up 
in the centre of the flower, so as to resemble a bee or a blue- 
bottle-fly. 1657 S. Purchas’ Pol. Flying-ins, Pref. Verses, 
To the Learned Author of this * Bee-like laborious Treatise. 
1823 Byron Yuan xi. viii, That *bee-like, bubbling busy 
hum Of cities. @ 1849 Por Gold-Beetle, Tales 1. 44 A *bee- 
line, or, in other words, a straight line, drawn. .toa distance 
of fifty feet. 1870 Emerson Soe. § Solit. x. 219 Men, who, 
almost as soon as they are born, take a “bee-line to the 
rack of the inquisitor. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool, 
vill, This disreputable clergyman would make a *bee-line 
for Castlemere. 1679 Piotr Staffordsh. (1686) 221 Of the 
corruption of which *bee-maggots..are bred. 1658 Row- 
and WMouffet’s Theat. [ns. goz The *Bee-masters with 
clapping of their hands, and with the sound of the brasse. 
1866 Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 1. xviii. 399 The *bee-master 
was apparently as rare as he is at present. 1859 Edin. Rev. 
CIX. 301 The “bee-mistresses. .gain a living by their honey 
in many rural districts. 1597 Geraro fferéal t. ci, § 1. 163 
“Bees Orchis or Satyrion. 1857 Hucues Yo Brown i, 
Not one in twenty of you knows where to find the..*bee- 
orchis..on the down. a31640 Day Parl. Bees (1881) 44 And 
set fier of all there ‘Beeskepps. 1822 Steam-Boat 83 (J Am.) 
My head was bizzing like a ‘*bee-scap. 1572 BossEWELL 
Armorie Ww. 18 b, The weasel..is..a destroyer of *Beestals, 
and eateth up their honey. 1849 W. Irvine Crayon Misc. 
49 Honey, the spoils of a plundered *bee-tree. 1818 Keats 
E£udymion w. Honey'suckles full of clear *bee-wine. 

Bee? (b7). Forms: 1-2 béah, 3 be3, beie, 
beh, beh3, 3-4 be3e, 4 beygh, by3e, bie, bee3, 
5 beghe, be, bey, 4-5 by(e, 4-gbee. (Com. Teut. : 
OE. ééaz, béah =ON. baugr, OMG. bouc:—OTeut. 
*baugo-2 ring, f. pret. stem of the vb. *dug-, bau2-, 
to bow, bend (intr.). “Fhe modern form in south 
would prob. have been dy, or digh (cf. high, nigh): 
dee is the northern type.]} 

+1. A ring or torque of inetal, usually meant for 
the arm or neck; but in one case at least used of 
a finger-ring. Obs. 

cr10og Etrric Ge. xxxviii. 18 Pinne hring & pine béah 
and pinne stzf. a@rtooin Wr.-Wilcker Hoc. 313 Armilla, 
beah. ¢1175 Lamé. Hom. 193 Pu ham 3iuest .. beies and 
goldringes. 1205 Lay. 24520 Enne beh of rede gold. /dicd. 
21640 Beh3es [1250 bezes] of golde. c3r3z00 A. Adis. 1572 
Riche beyghes, besans, and pans. c1325 £. &. Adirt. P. 
A. 466 On arme ober fynger, ba3 pou ber byse. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Fl. B. Prol. 161 Beren bizes [7.7. beizes, behes, byes, 
be3es] ful brizte abouten here nekkes. 1382 Wyceuir Prov. 
i. 9 A beze [1388 bie] to thi necke. 1387 Trevisa //igiden 
Rolls Ser. II. 331 A bye is forgues in Latyn. ¢ 1440 Morte 
Arth, (Roxb.) 84 Pomelles bryghte as goldis beghe. /6é/. 
1o2 Wt many a besaunte, broche, and be. 1483 Cats. Angl. 
24 A Bee, arnitla, brachiale. 1487 Paston Lett, 111. 464 
A bee with a grete pearl. c1490 Howard Househ. Bks. 394 
Item, for beyes, roppe, and streyneres xjd. 1552 HuLoerr, 
Gee or collar of gold or syluer, forgyes. 

2. Nautical; dees, bee blocks, bec-sealing ; see quot. 

¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 74 At the outer end, 
and on each side of the bowsprit, inside the cap, bees and 
bee blocks are bolted, for the topmast stays to reeve through. 
fbid. Where it rests on the stem is the bed, ard the re- 
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mainder the beeseating. 1867 Suvi Siélor's Word-bk., 
Bee, a ring or hoop of metal... Bee-d/ocks, pieces of hard 
wood, bolted to the onter end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
fore mast stays through. 

Be-east (bi, 7st), frcf., orig. advb. pir. In 1 be 
éastan. (Ol). be castun ‘on the east,’ (4e ‘by, 
about,’ das/an ‘from the east,’ f. cus? east’); used 
advb., and also with following dative. In later 
times only in Sc.] East of. 

894 O.F. Chron. Of zelere byriz be eastan Pendredan. Ze 
be westan Seal wuda ge be eastan. 1559-66 in J/isc. 
Wodrow Soc. (1844) 78 Twoe mile be-east the said towne. 
1819 Blackw. May. ¢. 637 Lodge then: be-east the town. 


|| Beebee(brb7). (a. Urdii srg bibt lady,lrom 


Pers., orig. Eastern Turki 676i ‘ lady, lawful wife.’ ] 
llindustani naine fora lady. (Now superseded ii 
application to European ladies by ‘Mein-sahib,’ 
but applied to Englishwomen of lower rank, to 
a (native) mistress, ctc.) 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Alaster x1. 34 Its oppressive beams 
had made Buff’los and beebees seek the shade. @ 1847 
Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Alanor V. xxix. 96 Being the 
burree beebee [chief lady] of the night, I moved for an 
adjournment. 2 

Bee:-brea:d. Forms: 1 béa-, béo-, bi-bread, 
2 bei-; 7- bee-bread. [f. Bre + Brean: cf. 
MHG. dfe br 61, G. brenen brot. The modern word 
is probably a new combination, not historically re- 
lated to the OF., which had also a different sense.] 

+1. orig. In OF. as in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages: Hloncy-comb with the honey in it. Ods. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxviii. 103 Hu swoete.. ofer hunig & 
biabread. @ 1000 Bocth. Mets. xii. 17 Pyncep ..hunizes bi- 
bread healfe p¥ swetre, c1o00 wigs. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 42 
Dal gebréddes fisces and béobréad [/fatton bei-brad}. 

2. Pollen, or a compound of honey and pollen, 
consumed by the nurse-bees. 

1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying fus. 1. xv. 95 [Lees] gather 
as often Bee-bread as honey. 1750 PAiL Trans. XLVI. 538 
A Bee loading the Farina, Bee- Bread, or crude Wax, upon 
its Legs. 1815 R. Huisu 7reat, Bees xi. (1817) 147 The 
crude wax, which is called .. in English Bee-bread. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp. “tomol, xi. (1828) 1. 376 Little or no honey is 
collected until an ample store of bee-bread has been laid up 
for food. 1868 Woop /fomes without H. xxiii. 436 Bee- 
bread .. is a compound of honey and the pollen of flowers. 
Jig. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 66 He had 
.. been feeding on the bee-bread of Shakespeare. 

3, Applied locally to certain plants yielding 
nectar : viz. the White Clover, and Borage. (Britten 
and Holland.) 

Beech (bit{). Forms: 1 béece, béce, 3-6 
beche, 3 bech, 6 beetch. 6-7 beeche, 6-9 beech. 
(OE. dédece, béce, cogn. with MLG. déke, boke, mod. 
LG. barke, weak fem. (:—OTeut. *dd47on-), a de- 
tivative form from OTeut. *éa4d-, str. fem., whence 
also ON. 43k, OE. b6c, OHG., buohha, MAIG.duoche, 
G. buche, MDu. bocke (Du. deuk, Flem. doe), ‘beech.’ 
OTeut. *dokd- was cogn. w. L. fagzs ‘beech,’ and Gr. 
payes, pyyds ‘esculent oak’; meaning originally 
‘tree with catable fruit’, from root found in Gr. 
payeity toeat. The more primitive Eng. ddc is not 
found after the 12th c. exc. in Buck-sast, Bucx- 
WHEAT, and their abbreviation Buck.] 

1, a. A well-known forest tree indigenous to 
Europe and Western Asia, having fine thin smooth 
bark, and glossy oval leaves ; its boughs and foliage 
form a dense mass, and it bears triquetrous nuts 
(called as?) placed in pairs in a rough or prickly 
involucre. It has several ornamental varieties dis- 
tinguished by the colour or shape of the leaves, as 
the Purple, Copper, and Fern-leaved Beech. 

b. The genus Fagus, N.O. Corylacez, includ- 
ing the Common Beech (F. sylvatica) and other 
species. 

a8o00 EfinalGl., Fagus, boecae, Corpus Gl, boece Sweet, 
O. F. 7.61, 62). [a 1000 Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 137 agus, boc.] 
lbid. 402 Fagus, bece. [ar200 /bid. 545 Fagus, boctreow.} 
@ 1300 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Foc. 171 Quyr encloivd a 
Soust de fouofbech’, a1300 X. A Hs. 5242 Beches, birches of 
the fairest. 1340 Ayenb. 23 Pe greate beches ine wodes. 
c1440 Promp. Pays'. 27 Beche tre, fagus. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Hus6, (1586) 101 b, The next among the Mast 
trees is the Beech. 1600 Fairrax J'asso vit. xix. (R.) 
Engrau’d in barke of beeche and baies. 1704 Pore Sumer 
13 Ye shady beeches, and ye cooling streams. 1727 TuoM- 
Son Summer 1362 The spreading beech, that o'er the 
stream Incumbent hung. 1845 Darwin Joy. Vas. xiii. 
(1852) 281, | was also pleased to see, at an elevation of little 
less than tooo feet, our old friend the southern beech. 

ec. The woo:l of this tree. Often a#/776., as in 
bccch-coad (i.e. charcoal , beech bedstead, etc. 

1607 Lingua w.i. in Hazk, Dods/, 1X. 411 How shall I 
devise to blow the fire of beech coals? 1730 SouTHALL Auys 
34 Also Beach-Bedsteds, for all such atford thew much 
Harbour and Food. 1823 P. Nicnotson /ract, Burd, 259 
Beech, a wood which, from its hardness, closeness, and 
strength. .holds a prominent place. _ oe 

2. Applied with or without distinguishing cpithet 
to various other trees miore or less resembling the 
beech of Europe ; in Australia, 7¢c/ona australis 
(a kind of Feak}; in New South Wales, J/onoloca 
elliplica (an Epicrad); in Jamaica, Zxostemmut 
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cartéwwmn (a Cinchonad), Blue Beech (U.5), an 
American species of Hlornbeam ‘Carpinus Amert- 
cana); + Dutch Beech, old name in England of 
the Akele (Populus alba); Horn, Horse, or 
Hurst Beech, dial. names of the Honnpeam ; 
Sea-side Beech, the ‘ Beech’ of Jamaica (see 
above); Water Beech, the samc as Alte Beech ; 
White Beech, dial. name of the LlorxBraM. 

3. Comb., chictly attrib., as beech-apple, gall, -teaf, 
-nul, «rool, -limber, -lree, -wood ; beech-srecn ad). 

¢ 1450 in Wright Foc. 2:8 //ec fags, a bech-ire.  1§51 
Turner /ferbal 1568) 12 The sede is thre square like bucke 
wheat or beach apie. 1586 Wiape ‘ug. Voctrie Arb. 71 
Yyterus happily thou liest tumbling vnder a beeichtree. 
1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4964 1 The Assize of Billet, made.. of 
Beech. wood, 1814 Soutury Roderick vii, And from hi> 
head the ashes fell, like snow Shaken from some dry beech. 
leaves. 1831 Cariytr Sart, Hes. ni. ii, The little Kuhbach 
gushing kindly hy, among heech-rows. 1851 Card. Chron. 
740 N disease which is making great ravages amongst our 
Beech trees. /did. 550 ‘he beech-timber of the Chiltern 
Hills is harder and heavier. ¢ 1865 Letuesy in Crre. Se. 1. 
106/1 Oils are. .extracted from the beech-nut, weld seed, etc. 

4. Special comb.: beech-drops, a North Ameri- 
can plan, Zpiphégus, N.O. Orobanchacea, parasitic 
upon the roots of the beech ; beech-fern, common 
name of /olypodium Phegopleris; beech-finch, 
local name of the Chafinch ; beech marten, sec 
MARtEN ; beech-mast, the fruit of the Leech ; 
beech: oil, oil extracted from beech-mast; beech- 
owl, local name of the Tawny Owl; beech- 
weevil (see quot.) ; beech-wheat = BUCKWHEAT. 

1876 CnamBers Cycl., Cancer Root, or *Beech-drops ..a 
parasitic plant, 1841 Fexnety Vat. fist. Quadr. 106 The 
Beech Marten is the Jf/artes foina of modern zoologists.. 
Besides *Beech Marten, it is called Stone Marten. 1577 B. 
Gooce fferesbach's Liusb, (1586) 31 Vhe graine .. thbree- 
corned, not unlike the *Beechemast both in colour and forme. 
1876 Dicsy Neal Prof.i. § 1.17 Feeding swine on the acorns 
and “beechmast. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5468, 4 Fine * Beech 
Oil cold drawn. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 1982 The *Beech 
weevil. . feeds on the leaves of Beech trees. 

Beech, obs. variant of Beacu. 

Beechen (brtfén), a. arch. and foct. In 1 
bécen, 4.5 bechen, 7 beachen. (OL. dccen:~ 
béccen :—OTeut. *hdkino-s (cogn. w. L. fieinus, 
Gr. gyus), f. 6d4d- beech: sce prec. and -EN!,] 

1. Of, peitaining to, or derived from the bcech. 

c 1000 ELeric Gloss. in Wiilcker f0c.137 Faginus, bécen. 
cro0o Sax. Lecchd. 1. 182 Pxr heo on becenan treowes 
wyrttruman zewexen sy. ¢1386 Cuaccer Chan, Vem. Prol. 
§ T.€07 This false chanoun Out of his bosom took a bechen 
cole. 31622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. u. ii. 1634! 110 By his 
beechen garland is signified the great plenty of beech-trees 
which grow about Fasterona. 1697 Drvypen Jing. Eclog. 
ix Beneath the Shade which Beechen Boughs diffuse. 1773 
G. Waite Seléorne xxix. (1783) 117 Before our beechen 
woods were so much destroyed. 1878 B. Tavtor Dexkalion 
in. i, Under yonder beechen shade. 

2. Made of the wood of the beech. 

1663 Cowtey Verses & Ess. (1669) 87 Canst look upon thy 
Beechen Bowl, and Dish. 1741 RicHarvson Pamela (1824) 
I, xxix. 46 As hard asa beechen trencher. 1822 Worpdsw. 
Eccl, Sonn. 1. xxii, A beechen bowl, A eg dish, my 
furniture should be. 1870 Bryant /fomer |. v. 176 The 
beechen aale groaned beneath the weight. ; 

“| Now superseded in cominon use by BEECH alér th. 

Beechy (b7tfi), z. [f. Bercn+-y.] Of, char- 
actcrized by, or abounding in, becches. 

1612 Drayton [oly-o/b. xix. (1748! 333 Vast beechy banks. 
1647-9 G. Dasiet Foems Wks. II. 130 Titirus sitting vnder 
Beechie Shade. 1830 Disraeus //ome Jett, ii, 6 Our be- 
loved and beechy Bucks. 

Beed, beedered, obs. ff. BEap, BED, Beprip. 

Be-edged, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beedle, obs. variant of BEADLE. 

Beedom .bidam). rare. The realm of bees. 

1868 G. MacponaLo Seaboard Par. 1. xi. 158 As if he were 
the beadle of all bee-dom, and overgrown in consequence. 

Bee--ea-ter. A genus of birds |J/erepfs) which 
devour bees and flies, one species of which (.J/. 
apiastsr) is an occasional visitant to England. 
Many of the species arc brilliantly coloured. 

1768 Croxer, etc. Compl. Dict. Il, Slerops, the bee-eater 
- a very beautiful bird, somewhat larger than the common 
king-fisher. 1877 A. B. Epwarps (7 Vide xxii. 684 The 
bee-eaters flash like live emeralds acros> our path. 

Beef (bif),5é. Forms: 3~4 bocf, beef, 4 bouf. 
3 befe, byffe, beoff, buif, s-6 beff, 6 beafe. 
biefe, beffe, 6-7; beefe, 7 (boeufe), bief, beife, 
5-beef. Plural: beeves; also 5 beoftes, buefs, 
beuys, 5-7 beues, beves, 6 beafes, beffes, 
bevis, beoves, 6-7 beefes, bieves, beeffer, 
9 (in U.S.) beefs. [a. OF. bacf( =mod.F. druy :— 
L. dov-em, acc. of bos ox, cogn. with Gr. Lous, dk. 
go-, Eng, Cow.] : 

1. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, used as tuod. 
Often preceded by words indicating the caact pa t 
of the animal, e. gy. s/rluin, 116s of beef, ee. Ser 
beef: beef pickled for use at sea. 

a1300 A. sls. 5243 To mete was preithed beef and mx 
toun. ¢1350 FFU. Palerne 1849 Fair boufwel sode. «1386 
Cuaucer Werch. 7.176 Bet than olde boef is tendre vel. 
c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 27 Fresshe brothe wf the befe. 
c14go Lromp. Parz.23 By fle, fleschs [=. 7. beff} 1533 Fevor 
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Casr, Helthe 11. i. (1541) 16 b, Biefe is better digested than a 
chykens legge. 1552 Hutoet, Beafe, dudufa. 1596 Saks. 

Tam, Shr. 1. iti. 23 What say you to a peece of Beefe and 
Mustard? 1607 Dexxer Ants. Conjur. (1842) 34 More stale 
then sea-beefe. 1653 WALTON 4 xgler 191 Powdered Bief is 
a most excellent bait to catch an Eele. 1662 Pepys Diary 
29 May, We had cakes, and powdered beef, and ale. 722 
Aporson Sfecr. No. 269 » 8, 1 haye always a Piece of cold 
Beef and a Mince-Pye upon the Table. 1818 Copper Poi. 
Reg. V./302 They dine .. upon good roast-beef and port. 
1876 WHyts-MrLvILLeE Aatezfetto xx. 228 ‘What can we 
have for supper?’ ‘Aitch-bone of beef, my lord.’ 

2. transf. a. Applied to other kinds of flesh or 
food. b. mod. collog. =‘F lesh’ (of men). Cf. BEEFY. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anin. & Min. 233 Ling .. is counted 
the beefe of the Sea. 1852 Cork Haaminer 28 Mar., 
Chelmsford stood higher in the leg, and showed less beef 
about him. 1863 Corzh. AMag., Feb. Life Man of War, 
Useful at the heavy hauling of braces, etc.—Where plenty 
of ‘beef’ is required. 1868 Lossine //udsoz 145 The Stur- 
geon..are sold in such quantities in Albany, that they 
have been called, in derision, ‘ Albany beef.’ 

5. An ox; any animal of the ox kind; es. a 
fattened beast, or its carcase. a. Usually in 7. 
arch, ot techn. 

¢ 1320 Seuyx Sag. (W.) 1095 Hit mote bothe drink and ete 
.. Beues flesch, and drink the brotht. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 68 
Grete providence of vitaille of cornys, of larde, and beoffes. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 107 Grete oxen and buefs slayn. 
1523 Brrners Froiss. I. ecexcill. 675 Mo than xx. thou- 
sande beastes, swyne, beufes, kene, and moutons. 1596 
Suaxs. JWerch. Veu.. iii. 168 As flesh of Muttons, Beefes, 
or Goates. 1611 BipLe Lev. xnii. 21 A free will offring in 
beeues or sheepe. 1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
170 Our Beves yield much Butter, Cheese... and Meat. 
21674 CLarenpDon Hist. Reb. 11. vi. 323 One half in Money, 
and the other halfin good Beefs. 1780 T. JEFFERSON Cor7. 
Wks. 3859 I. 252 To collect beeves in our southern coun- 
ties. 1861 May Coxst. Hist. (1863) I. iv. 192 The supply of 
beeves and grain for his household. 1884 in Glasgow Her. 
5 Jan. 5/2 All the beefs that are ready for shipping. 


b. The sing. has been occasional in this sense 
since 16th c. 

1583 StusBEes 4 zat. Abus. 1. 26 Whereas they pay a cer- 
teine price for a fat beefe. 1601 Hottanp Péiny 11. 420 If 
either a boeufe or mutton be rubbed with salt. 1609 Biste 
(Douay) Dezt. xiv. 5 The pygargue, the wilde beefe, the 
cameloparde. 1668 Witxins Reaf Char. 1. v. § 5. 164 
Either to a Beef, or a Sheep, or a Wolf. 1775 JoHNSON 
West. Ist. Wks. X. 456 When a beef was killed for the house. 
1844 Mrs. Houston Vaché Voy. Texas 11. 180 The cook 
went on shore and ‘shot a beef.’ 

Jig. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, i. iii. 199 O, my sweet 
Beefe I must still be good Angell to thee. 

4. Attrib. and in comb., as beef-boat, -bone, -cattle, 
-collops, fat, -flick, -house, -market, -merchant, 
-net, -pot, -shop, -steer, -suet; beef-boiler, -cating, 
-grower, -making, -roaster ; beef-faced adj. 

1837 Marryat Dog-Fiexd xii, He jumped into the *beef 
boat to go on board of the cutter. 1611 CoterR., Arché- 
marimitonerastigue .. or Arch-frequenter of the Cloyster 
beefe-pot, or *beefe-boyler. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. 1771) 279 It seemed to be the Scale of a *Beef-Bone. 
1820 Scorr A béot xix, Such bare *beef-bones, such a shoulder- 
ing at the buttery-hatch. — Guy MW. xliv, A plate of *beef- 
collops. 1838 Dickens O. Twisz. (1850) 68/z, I know a 
friend who has a ~beef-faced boy. 1836 Topp Cyct. Auat. 
& Phys. 11. 233/1 The efazu of “beef fat is colourless. 1462 
Test. Libor. (1855) IL. 261 Iiij. bakon-fliks, ij. *beffe-fliks. 
1880 Victoriau Rev. 2 Feb. 670 For the American “*beef- 
grower to fatten their beef cattle. 1881 Gext/. Mag. Jan. 
67 They [wild cattle] are.. illbred, and averse to *beef- 
making. 1480 Robt. Devyli 38 Robert toke a quycke catte 
.. And threwe her quycke into the *beefe potte. 1703 
Art's Improv. 1.14 As big as an ordinary *Beef-Pot. 1880 
Victorian Rev. 2 Feb. 665 The production of cheap *beef 
steers. 1853 QO. Xcv. Mar. 397 An equal quantity of melted 
*beef-suet. 

5 Special comb.: + beef-brained £7. a., thick- 
headed, stupid; + beef-brewis, -broth, broth 
made from beef; beef-ham, beef cured in the same 
fashion as a ham, by salting, smoking, etc.; beef- 
head, a thick-head, a block-head; beef-measles, 
a parasitic disease, which sometimes attacks cattle ; 
beef-tapeworm, 7xn/a mediocancellata; beef- 
tea, the juice of beef extracted by prolonged sim- 
mering in a very little water, used as a nutritious 
food for invalids; beef-witted a. (= beef- 
brained); hence beef-wittedness. See also 
BEEFEATER, BEEF-STEAK, BERF-WoopD. 

1627 FevtHam Resolves 1. x. (1647) 28 A *beefe-brain’d 
fellow that hath only impudence enough to shew himself 
a foole. 1820 Scorr Adéot xiv, The monks .. are merriest 

.. when they sup *beef-brewis for lenten-kail. 1703 Ar?’s 
/uprov. \. 26 Supply it with the Fat of Powder'd * Beef- 
broth. 1815 Scorr Guy .W7, xxiv, A huge piece of cold *beef- 
ham, 1775 Lp. Cavenpisu in Burke's Corr. (1844) 11. 86 
The petition. .should be framed so as to..draw off some of 
the *beef-heads who are disposed against it. 1884 Heatth 
E.xhib, Catal, 20/1 Drawings of ..*Beef Measles and the 
* Beef-tapeworm, 1783 Jfed. Conzniun. 1. 140 She was ordered 
*beef-tea, 1861 Fror. NIGHTINGALE Nursing 52 A small 
quantity of *beef tea added to other articles of food makes 
them more nourishing. 1870 Lowett Study Wud. 91 He 
gives us the very *beef-tea of history, nourishing and even 
palatable enough. 1606 SHaks. 7y & Cr. u. 1.14 Thou 
mungrel *beefe-witted Lord. 1863 Reader 22 Aug., This 

3ritish bull-neckedness, this British *beef-wittedness. 
Beef, v. rare. [f. prec.) ¢rans. To apply raw 

beef to (a bruise). 

1870 T. Simmons Oakdale Gr. 124 [It] will show up in 
blue and yellow relief..unless they beef it. 
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+ Beef-eat, v. rorce-wd. (Cf. next word.) 

1671 Crowne Fuliaua iv. 44 Sirrah, I could find in my 
heart to beef-eat you. 

Bee‘fea:ter., [f. Brer+ Eater; cf. OF. A/a 
zta, lit. ‘ loaf-eater,’ a menial servant. 

(The conjecture that sense 2 may have had some different 
origin, e. g. from duet ‘ sideboard, is historically baseless. 
No such form of the word as *duffetier exists; and dgaufet, 
which has been cited as a phonetic link between duet and 
beefeater, is merely an 18th c. bad spelling, not so old as 
beef-eater.)] 

1. An eater of beef; costemptuously, a well-fed 
menial. (Properly with hyphen, beef-cazer.) 

1610 Histrio-uz. 11.99 Awake yee drowsie drones That 
long have suckt the honney from my hives: Begone yee 
greedy beefe-eaters y’are best. 1628 F. Grevit_e Sidney 
(1632)109 We conquered France, more bysuch factions and 
ambitious assistances than by any odds of our Bows, or 
Beef-eaters, as the French were then scornfully pleas’d to 
terme us. 1854 Bapuam Hafeut. 516 Amongst immortal 
gluttons, Hercules (Sovpayos) the beef-eater was chief. 

2. Popular appellation of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, in the household of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, instituted at the accession of Henry VII 
in 1485; also of the Warders of the Tower of 
London, who were named Yeomen Extraordinary 
of the Guard in the reign of Edward VI, and wear 
the same antique uniform as the ‘Beefeaters of 
the Guard.’ 

1671 Crownr Yufianaiv. 44 The Beef-eaters o’ the Guard. 
oid. You Beef-eater, you saucy cur. 1736 FieLpinG Pas- 
guiu 11.1, Is not there a sort of employment, sir, called— 
beef- eating ?—If your lordship please to make me a beef- 
eater. 19779 SHERIDAN Critic in, i. (1883) 175 Enter Bee/- 
eater, with his halbert. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 293 
Without some better protection than that of the trainbands 
and beefeaters. 1864 H. Spencer /ttustr. Univ. Progr. 63 
The Beefeaters at the Tower wear the costume of Henry 
VIith’s body-guard. 

3. Ornith. A genus of African birds (Buphaga), 
called also Ox-peckers, allied to the Starling family, 
which live chiefly on parasitic larvae hatched under 
the skin of cattle. 

1836 Peuny Cyct. V1. 22 The Beef-eater .. or Pigue-bauf 
. digs and squeezes out with his forceps of a beak the larva 
that lies festering under the tough hide of the quadruped. 

Beefiness (b7finés). [f. BEEFY a. + -NESs.] 
Beefy quality ; ¢vamsf. fleshy development. 

1859 SmiLes Sef/-He/f 160 It is..the one pull more of 
the oar that proves the beefiness of the fellow, as Oxford 
men say. 1882 Annie Tuomas Alferton T, III. ix. 164, 1 
like to have my animal .. dressed in such a way that its 
original beefiness or muttoniness is completely concealed. 

Bee ‘fing, beefin. @a/. [f. Beer +-1nc.] An 
ox for slaughter. 

1466 Paston Lett. 549 11. 269 All the velys, lambes, beefins. 
1847 HaLiiwELt, Beefing, a bullock fit for slaughter. (Suf- 
folk dialect.) 

Beefing, var. of BrFFIn, a kind of apple. 

Bee'-flower. 

1. A flower resembling a bee ; the Bee Orchis. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 609 The Figure maketh the Fable; 
For so we see, there be Bee-Flowers, etc. 1749 Mrs. DE- 
Lany A utobiog. (1861) II. 531 Could Mrs. Viney send the 
Duchess a root or two of the bee-flower? 

2. A flower visited or fertilized by bees. 

1615 Lawson Orch, & Gard. i. vi. (1668) 12 Wall flowers, 
commonly called Bee-flowers, or Winter Gilly-Flowers. 
1879 Lussock Sci. Lect. ii. 32 Bee-flowers (if I may coin 
such an expression) have generally bright clear colors. 

Beef-steak (b7‘fjstzi-k). A steak or thick slice 
of beef, cut from the hind-quarters of the animal, 
suitable for grilling or frying. 

1711 [see h.] 1715 Sect. No. 639 (1734) 1X. 13 He tossed 
his Hat into the Frying-pan, and made a Beef-stake of it. 
1783 JoHNson in Boswet/ 111. 449 Let you and I, Sir, go 
together and eat a Beef-steak in Grub-Street. 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. xviii. 162, 1 am taken home.. have beef-steaks 
put to my eyes, 

b. attrib., as in beef-steak pie, pudding; Beet- 
steak Club, a celebrated society founded by Lord 
Peterborough ; the members wear a gridiron upon 
their buttons, and meet now in the Lyceum Theatre. 

Hence Beefsteaker. 

1711 Appi1son Sect. No. 9 ?8 The Beef-steak and October 
Clubs are neither of them averse to eating and drinking. 
1841 Marryar Poacher x, She was carving a beefsteak-pie. 
1851 Mayuew Loxd. L. 1. 359 A good beef-steak supper. 
1883 Corrzh. Mag. (article) Beefsteakers. 

Beef-wood (brfwud). [f. Beer sé. + Woop.] 

1. The timber of an Australian tree (Castarina), 
so called from its red colour; the tree has long, 
pendent, jointed, thread-like branches, without 
leaves, but with sinall sheaths at the joints. 

1836 Penny Cyct. V1. 358 The timber of some species 
[Casuariua} forms the beefwood of the New South Wales 
colonists, 1880 Sitver Haudbk. Austratia 275 Yhe beef- 
wood. .and tulipwood take a high polish. 

2. Applied to various other trees, e. g. in N. S. 
Wales to Stexocarpus salignus; in Queensland to 
Banksia compar (both N.O, Proteacex) ; in Jamaica 
to evergreen shrubs or low trees of the genus 
Ardisia (N.O. Myrsinaceer). 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 201 This tree is commonly called 
by the name of Beef-wood .. from the fleshy colour of the 


interior bark. 1819 Blackw. Mage. IV. 654 Well wooded 
with .. the Beefwood. 


BEEK. 


Beefy (b7fi),a. [f. Beersé.+-¥1.] Abound- 
ing in beef ; resembling beef ; fleshy; obese ; stolid. 

1853 KANE Grinuett Exp. xvii. (1856) 129 One day he [the 
bear] is quite beefy and bearable. 1859 SMILES SeuGe? 
291 This dunce had a dull energy and _a sort of beefy 
tenacity of purpose. 1860 A/ft ¥. Rouud No. 66.367 There 
are no beefy boys at these schools. 1862 CaLverLey Verses 
& Tr.48 The beefy market-place. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. 
Haggard D. x. 134 Added the farmer in his beefy voice. 

Beegum, variant of Becum. 

Beehive (brhai:v). [f.Ber s6.1+-Hrve sd.) 

1. A receptacle used as a home for bees ; usually 
made of thick straw work in the shape of a dome; 
but there are modem contrivances made of many 
materials, and adapted to special purposes. 

G 1325 Coer de L. 2885 And commaunded hys men, belyve 
To bryng up many a bee-hyve. 1483 Cath. Angi. 26 Be- 
hyve, apiarinmm, 1593 SHaKs. 2 Hex. V7, 1v. i. 109 Drones 
sucke not Eagles blood, but rob Bee-hiues. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Hug. 111. 611 The farmhouse peeping from among 
beehives and apple-blossoms. 

Jig. 1616 R. Carpenter Larum Love 33 A profitable and 
behoouefull member in the Bee-hiue of Christs Church. 

2. Name of a nebula in the constellation Cancer. 

1869 Dunkin Mid. Sky 136 A small nebulous-looking 
object in the crab’s body, is known by the name of the 
Presepe, or the Beehive. P , 

3. Comb. and attrib., chiefly in sense ot. ‘ shaped 
like a bee-hive,’ as in dechtve-basket, -chair (1. e. 
with a top like a bee-hive), deehzve-hzt, -oven ; 
also deehive-like, beehive-shaped, adjs. 

1816 Sourney Essays (1832) 1.181 His place in the chimney- 
corner,orthe bee-hivechair. 1858 W. EtuslV¢s. Afadagascar 
ix. 235 Low, beehive-shaped huts. 1863 Lussocx Preh. 
Tinzes ii. (1878) 56 From these we pass naturally to the bee- 
hive houses. 1881 RaymMonD J/ining Gloss., Beehive oven, 
an oven for the manufacture of coke, shaped like the old- 
fashioned beehive. 1884 J. CotBorne Hicks Pasha 84 The 
.. beehive huts of the narrow street. 

Beehive, v. vare. [f. prec.] 77. To cluster 
like bees in a hive. (U.S. A.) 

1883 NV. £. Frul. Educ. XVII. 325 The girls bee-hive to- 
gether to discuss mysteries. 

Bee‘hived, z. [f. Bernive sb.+-ED2.] Made 
or shaped like a beehive. 

1885 Contemp. Rev. May 742 Beehived cells. .for churches 
occur abundantly at Innismurry. ; i 

Bee-hivy, a. xonce-wd. Beehive-like. 

1864 Lapy D. Gorpon in Vac. Tourists, Bamboo canes 
close together across the rafters, and bound together bet ween 
each with transverse bamboo—a pretty beehivey effect. 

+ Bee‘ishness. Ots. vare—'. [f. BEE; after 
waspish, waspishness.| The quality of being like 
bees : used by Penn in his answer to the divines, 
who had termed the Friends ‘ wasps.’ 

1674 Penn Rebuke Divines 12 Doth this flow from the 
Beeishness of your Nature? ‘ 

Beek, sé. Sc. [f. Beek v.1] A warming or 
basking in the heat, a bask. 

1725 Ramsay Wks. 1848 I]. 133 Glaud by his morning 
ingle takes a beek. 1788 PickeN Poems 88 (Jam.)-Life’s 
just a wee bit Sunny beek, That bright, and brighter waxes. 

Beek (bik), v.! Now only Sc. or sorth. dial. 
Forms: 3-6 beke, 5-6 beyke, 6 Sc. beik, 6-7 
beak, 6- beek. [Chiefly northern: of uncertain 
origin. The analogy in form and sense of dake, 
bcek, to bathe, beathe, suggests possible connexion 
with dake. An OTeut. *ddhian f. b6k, pa. t. of 
bakan would have given an OE. *dédecen, bécen, and 
ME. éeke, deek; but no trace of the older forms is 
found. Another suggestion would refer éeke to 
the stem of dzwez to foment (in Ormin) with suf- 
fixal £: cf, in same sense, dial. G. bacheln, bac- 
heri, which Grimm tefers to é¢he to foment.] 

1. trans. and refi. To suffuse with genial warmth ; 
to expose (oneself, one’s limbs, etc.) to the pleasur- 
able warmth of sun, fire, etc. 

¢ 1230 [see BEEKiNG JA4 a%.] 1375 Barsour Brace x1x. 
552 Ane ynglish man, that lay bekand Hym by a fyre. 
c¢ 1400 Boue Flor.g9 A gode fyre..To beyke hys boones by. 
1553 BRENDE Q. Curfius 11. 11 Diogenes .. was beking of 
himself in y© sunne. 1627 H. Burton Bait. Pope's Bult 26 
The foolish fish, which beaking hir selfe neere the banke, 
suffereth the fisher to tickle.. her. @1774 FERGUSSON 
Cauter Oysters Poems (1845) 8 How aften at that ingle 
cheek Did I my frosty fingers beek. (In modern Scotch.) 

b. To season (wood) by exposure to heat. 

1483 Cathol. Angt. 26 To beke wandes, e.xrflorare. 1523 
Firzuers, H/usb. § 24 A good husbande hath his forkes 
and rakes made redye in the wynter before..and beyked.. 
and than they wyll be harde, styffe and drye. 1641 Best 
Farm, Bks, (1856) 122 After that we have cutte our wilfes 
and saughs .. wee sette our foreman and another to beak- 
inge of them, , ; 

4. zutr. To expose oneself to, or disport in, 
pleasurable warmth ; to bask. 

c1400 } wane & Gaw. 1459 That Knyght es nothing to 
set by That ..ligges bekeand in his bed. ?a1568 Wie 
Auchterm. in Bannatyne Poems 215(JAM.) He saw the wif 
..sittand at ane fyre, beikand bawld. 1730 Ramsay Geut. 
Sheph. Wks. 1]. 95 She and her cat sit beeking in her yard. 
@ Bor MacneiLt Poet. Wks. (1844) 54 To sport on fancy’s 
flowery hrink, And beek a wee in love’s warin blink. 

+ Beek, v.2 Ods. A term of the chase: 
quot. 

¢ 1470 Fors Shepe & G. (1822) 31 A herte, yf he be chasid, 
he wil desire to haue a ryuer. .yf he take agayn the streme, 
he beteth or els he beeketh. 


see 


BEEKING. 


Beeke, beeker, obs. f. BEAK, BEAKER. 

Bee‘king, v/. 56. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. BEEK v.} 
~-ING!.] Exposure to genial warmth or heat. 

1§23 Fitznern. Husé. § 24 All the beykyng and drienge 
that can be had. 1623 CockeraM, 4 frication,a beaking m 
the Sunne.. ; 

Bee‘king, beaking, ///. 2. Oés. exc. Se. [f. 
as prec. +-ING*.] That gives genial warmth. 

¢1230 Wohwunge in Cott. Hfom. 269 Al pat pinende ag ne 
walde ham punche bote a softe bekinde bad. @ 1652 Brosir 
Queene’s Exch. 1. it. Wks. 111. 480 Our Masters grudge to 
give us wood Enough to make a beaking Bonfire. 

Beel, obs. form of BEAL; see also BoIL sé. 

Be-elbow, be-embroider, etc.: sec BE- pref. 

Beeldie, -yng, obs. forms of Bretp, BUILDING. 

+ Beele!. Oés. (Prob. a variant of *4r7/ (not 
actually found in this sense, but cf. BitLET) a. F. 
bile ‘a young stocke of a tree to graft on’ (Cotgr.); 
cf. 12th c. med.L. d7/a, bf//us ‘ branch, trunk of a 
tree.”] _? The crossbar of the yoke. 

1616 Surrie. & Markn. Conntr. Farin 650 The young 
plants are good to make beeles for Yoakes. 

+ Beele *. Oés. or dia/. [app. a variant form 
of Bint. But cf. MHG., 47%, d¢he/, mod.Ger. bet/ 
ax.) A pick-ax. with both ends sharp, used to 
pick out the ore from the rocks. 

1671 Phil. Trans, V1. 2104 The Instruments commonly 
used in Mines ..are; (1.) A Keele or Cornish Tubber of 87. 
or ro¢. weight, sharped at both ends. 1753 CHassers Cycé. 
Supp., Beete, an instrument used by the workmen to break 
and pick out the ore from the rocks tn which it lies. [Not 
in modern Cornish Gloss. of E. D. Soc.; but IY’. Corn. Gi. 
has ‘ Bead a bird’s bill.’] 

Hence Beele-man. 

1671 Phil, Trans. V1. 2104 The Beele-men rip the Deads 
and Ore. Baga BERS Cyct. Supp. s.v. Beele, The miners, 
who dig up the ore in the mines, are, from the use of this 
instrument called beele-men..{n Cornwall..they allow two 
shovellers to three beele-men. 

Beele, obs. or dial. f. Bint ‘a beak.’ 

Beely, obs. form of BELIE. 

Beelzebub (bijelzibvb). Also 4 Belsebub, 
4-6 Belsabub, -bbe, 1-9 Belzebub. ([a. L. 
Beélzebub, used in the Vulgate to render both the 
Gr. BeedCeBovB of the received text of the N.T. 
(for which early MSS. have BeeACeBovA), and the 


Heb. anarSya bcsal-z'bab ‘Ay-lord,’ mentioned in 
2 Kings i. 2, as ‘the god of Ekron,’ which Aquila 
had also reproduced in Gr, as BeeACeBovB, though 
the LXX rendered it Baad pviay. The relation 
between the Heb. and Gr. words is not settled. 
The earlier Eng, translations, and the Douay, fol- 
lowed the Vulgate in identifying them in form, 
but the Geneva, Bible of 1560, followed by the 
‘ Authorized” of 1611, represent the O.T. word 
more exactly as Saal-sebub. From the N. T. 
designation of Beelzebub as ‘prince of demons,’ 
the word became at an early period one of the 
popular names of the Devil. Milton used it as 
the name of one of the fallen angels.) The 
Devil ; a devil ; also ¢ransf. 

cgse Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 24 In Belzebub done aldor- 
menn diobla. ¢975 Rushzw. G. ibid., Belzebub pet is aldor 
deofla. c1000 Ags. G. ibid., Purh Belzebub deofia ealdre. 
e1175 Lamb, Hom. 55 Loke weo us wid him misdon purh 
beelzebubes swikedom. 1377 Lane. P. Pf, B. ut. 130 A bas- 
tarde y-bore Of Belsabubbes kynne. 1562 J. Hevwoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 51 Ye be a baby of Belsabubs bowre. 
1601 Suaxs. Ted. N,v. i, 291 He holds Belzebub at the 
staues end as well as a man in his case may do, 1759 Law 
Lett. Import. Subj. 193 To crucify the Christ of God, as a 
beelzebub and blasphemer. 18:6 Kirsy & Sp. Eytomod. 
(x843) {1.124 This fly is truly a beelzebub and perhaps..the 
prototype of the Philistine idol worshipped under that name 
and in the form ofa fly. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. xiii, 
His old troopers, the Satans and Beelzebubs who had shared 
his crimes (i. e. of Claverhouse). 

Bee:lzebu'bian, ¢. rare: only in form Bel-. 
[f. prec. +-1AN.] Devilish. 


1867 Firzceratp 75 Brooke St. 1.239 There'll be the most 
infernal Belzebubian row. 


Beem, obs. form of BEAM. 

Been, /a. pple. of BEv. Also, obs. form of 
de, pres. infin., and pres. indic. plural. 

Been, obs. plural of BEE 54.1 var. of BEIN a. 

Been, beenge, var. f. of BEHEN, Bex, BINGE v. 

Beeént (bent), a. JWelaph. [f. Bev. + L. suffix 
-ENT.] That is or exists; existing (in the most 
abstract sense); also used substantively. (Intro- 
duced to represent Germ. sefend, as expressing 
pure being in the Hegelian sense.) 

1865 J. H. Sttrtinc Secret of Hegel {. 321 Something, 
however, is already a definite Beént. — 362 Quality dis- 
tinguished as beént is Reality. 1885 R. Apasison in M/fred 


Oct. 575 The changing, variable, transitory, and relatively 
non-beént, world of finite fact. 


Beer (biz), 54.1 Forms: 1-3 béor (bear), 
3-4 ber, 4 bor, 5-7 bere, beere, 6 bier, Se. 
beir, 6-7 bear(e, 6- beer. [Common WGer.: 
OE. ééor=OHG. dior, MHG. and mod.G. Bier, 
MLG, 4ér, MDu. and Du. der, all neut.; cf. also 
ON. djor-r masc. Etymology uncertain. 
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The OTeut. form might be “benro.m, f. *senwo- barley 
(whence ON. dyge: see Bice); Kogel, taking the same 
derivation, has suggested as the Gothic form *éfggiwi's :— 
OTeut. “derwz-; Sievers points out that one of the other 
forms of the neuter suffix -os, -es, -s, viz. *bentoz-, or rather 
*beuwz- would better account for the WGer, forms. Others 
(see Kluge) have thought of a connexion with drezu (taking 
benro- as for *brenro-). Franck’s suggestion of an Aryan 
*bhure ‘to ferment "seems unwarranted, there being no 
known Aryan roots in -ur.] 

1. An alcoholic liquor obtained by the fermenta- 
tion of malt (or other saccharine substance’, 
flavoured with hops or other aromatic Ditters. 
Formerly distinguished from a/e by being hopped ; 
but now the generic name of malt liquor, inelud- 
ing ale and porter, though sometimes restricted 
and used in contradistinction to ale. The word 
occurs in OE., but its use is rare, except in poetry, 
and it seems to have become common only in 
the 16th c. as the name of hopped malt liquor. 
Not in Chaucer or Jers Ploughman. See further 


under ALE. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 15 He ne drincd win ne béor 
(Lindisf. and Aushiw. bear}, ¢1205 Lay. 8124 Weoren pa 
bernes isceengte mid beore. a@ 1250 Owl & Night. 1009 Hi 
nabbeth noth win ne bor. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 128 
Good ber and bry3t wyn bobe. crqgo Promp. Parv. 31 
Bere, a drynke, Aummindr potus, ant cervisia hummuina, 
1502 ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 247, X. quarters malte, ij quarters 
wheet, ij quarters ootes, xl. Il’ weight of hoppys. ‘Io make 
Ix. barellis of sengyll beer. 21529 Sketton Ed. Rummyne in 
Harl, Misc. 1. 415 (D.) The Dutchman's strong beere Was 
not hopt over heere. 1535 STEwart Cron. Scot. If. 583 
With Marche aill and also doubill beir. 1542 Boorpe 
Dyetary x. 256 Bere is made of malte, of hoppes, and water : 
it is a naturall drynke fora Dutche man. And noweof late 
dayes it is moche vsed in Englande to the detryment of 
many Englysshe men. 1570 Levins J/untp. 84 Bere, potus 
dupinatus. 1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. (1578) 6 If the con- 
trouersie be betwixt Beere and Ale, which of them two shall 
have y® place of preheminence? 1578 Lyte Dodcens 17 {n 
barrels of Bier. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 11. ti. 7 Doth it not 
show vildely in me, to desire small Beer? 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta ii. 36 Ale by reason of the grossenesse of the 
substance of it..is more nourishing then Beere. 1641 
Baker Chron, 11696) 298 Turkeys, carps, hops, piccadel, and 
beer, Came into England all in one year. ¢ 1645 HoweELL 
Lett. u. liv, Since Beer hath 4off'd in among us, Ale is 
thought to be much adulterated. 1872 Yeats Sechn. /1ist. 
Comin. 119 A beer was made by the Germans.. from oats 
and wheat. 1883 Pror. GarpNer in Géasg. Wkly. Her. 
1 Sept. 8/r The present proper definition of beer may be as 
follows :—‘ A saccharine fluid flavoured with hops, or other 
aromatic bitters, which has been rendered alcoholic by fer- 
mentation.’ 

b. Buttered beer: see ALE 4. Small beer: 
weak beer ; hence /z. trifling matters, small things, 
as in the colloquial phrase Zo think no small beer 
of oneself. To be in beer: to be under the effects 
of beer, to be more or less intoxicated. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/1, I stande in so 
great peryll of chokyng with lucre, as Tindal standeth in 
daunger of choking with the bones of huttred beere. 1604 
Suaxs. O¢/, 1. i. 161 To suckle fooles, and chronicle small 
Beere. 163: J. Rous Diary (1856) 66 Warren (that was in 
beere) .. urged upon the maide to ride behinde him. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 269 P 8, I allow a double Quantity of 
Malt to my small Beer. 1840 De Quincey Styie Wks. X1. 
174 Should express her self-esteem by the popular phrase, 
that she did not ‘think small beer of herself.’ 1880 Aca- 
demy 25 Sept. 219 Two such chroniclers of small beer as 
Boswell and Erskine. : 

2. Applied to fermented liquors of various kinds, 
or flavoured by various ingredients, as nedé/e beer, 
spruce beer, tar beer, treacle beer, GINGER BEER. 

ario0 Ags. Gloss. in Wiilcker Voc. 329 Vdromedlum vel 
mulsum, beor. 1656 RipcLey Pract. Physic 102 The beer 
of the decoction of Camomil flowers is miraculous. 1850 
T. Smitn Terebinth. Med. 61 Beverage, pale ale, dandelion 
beer, spruce beer. 

II. Comé. and Arts, 

3. General relations: a. objective gen. with ybl. 
sb. or agent-noun, as dcer-dibber, -bibbing, -brewer, 
-brewing, -butlering, -carrter, -drinker, -drinking, 
-monger, -seller, -soaking; }. instrumental with 
pa. pple., as dcver-bemuddied; ec. attrib. (of, madc 
of or with, beer), as deer-broth, -possel, -soup, -stain, 
-yeast, A. attrib. (of, for, or connected with the 
manufacture, sale, or use of beer), as deer-barre/, 
-cellar, -gallon, -shop, -vat. 

a. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xiii, To be looked upon asa 
common pipe-smoker, *beer-bibber. 1465 J/aws. & ffousch. 
£xp.201 My mastyr payd to Clayson *berebrewer of Here- 
wyche, for iiij. barelles of bere .. vj. viij.d. 1565 Jewer 
Def. Apot. 1611) 295 This Thomas Beckets Father was a 
few, and a *Béere-rewer of London. 1766 Exticx London 
1V. 179 The drink is supplied by two *beer-brewers. a1628 
F, Grevitte Sidney (1652) 24 The Burgesses of that *beer- 
brewing town [Delft]. 1598 Marston Pygmad. ii. 147 From 
Belgia what? but their deep bezeling, Their boote-carouse, 
and their *Beere-buttering. 1664 KituiGREw Parson's Wed. 
1. iii, By the way of a country-gentleman and a *beer- 
drinker. 1839 Cartyte CAarfisnz iii, 121 A bounty on un- 
thrift... and *beer-drinking. 1622 Matyxes Anc. Lavw- 
Merch. 321 *Beere-mongers, Inne-keepers and Tapsters. 

1851 Kincs.ey } eas? xiii. 238 Afraid of the jealousy 
of some *beer-bemuddled swain. 

c. 1648 Herrick /fesper. 11.176 He Must not vary, From 
*beer-broth at all. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fasciv. 109 Having 
eaten a slice of cold venison, with a basin of *beer-posset. 
1857 Eviza Acton Eng. Bread-Bk. nu. § 3 121 For two 
pounds of flour half an ounce.. of *beer-yeast is used. 


BEER. 


d. 3602 Snaks. /fam. v.i. 235 Why of that Lome might 
they not stopp a *Heere barrel? 1773 Gcotpssm. Stoops to 
Cong. 1v, Unless you'd have the poor devil soused tn a 
*beer-barrel. 1865 Bartnc-Goutp MW erewolines v. 54 They 
burst into the *beer-cellars. 1961 S. Pantripcr Double Sc. 
Proport. 68 ‘To know how many Ale or *Beer-gallons are 
in it, divide 24839, 56 the content in inches, 1848 KinasLey 
Saints Trag. 1. 44 Poor nen give them [priests] ‘Their 
power at the Church and take ie back at the *beer-shop. 
1837 Cariyin fr. Rev. (h. vt. vi. 356 Vhou laggard sonorous 
*Deer-vat [Santerre] .. is it time now to palter? 

4. Special combinations: + beer-bombard, a 
large can or vessel for holding Leer; beer-chiller, 
a funnel-shaped pot made of tin, used to warm, or 
‘take off the chill’ of beer over the fire; beer- 
cooler, a large shallow vat for cooling heer; 
beer-corn, grain uscd for bicwing ; beer-engine, 
a machine for drawing or pumping up beer from 
the casks to the bar; beer-faucet, a machine 
for injecting air into flat beer to make it foam; 
beer- float, a hydromcter for ascertaining the den- 
sity of beer-wash; beer-fountain =beer-en- 
gine) ; beer-garden, a garden attached to an inn 
for the consumption of beer; beer-glass, a glass 
holding half a pint; a tumbler; beer-heading, 
a mixture intended to revive flat becr; + beer- 
horse, a brewer's horsc; beer-house, a house 
licensed for the sale of beer, but not of spirits; 
beer-machine (=beer-engine); beer-money, 
an allowance of moncy to servants, instead of beer; 
beer-pot, now a pewter vessel holding a quart or 
a pint, formerly probably madc of wooden staves, 
and hooped; beer-pull, the handle of a beer- 
engine ; beer-pump ( = beer-engine); beer-tray, 
a tray fitted with two upright ends, and an up- 
tight division from onc to the other, so as to hold 
two rows of beer pots; beer-vinegar, vincgar 
made from beer (cf. BEEREGAR). 

a 652 Brome You. Crew 1. 362 We have unloaden the 
Bread-basket, the Beef-kettle, and the *Beer-Bumbards. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 145/2 Until .. the little *beer- 
chiller on the fire, had started into life. 1594 Prat Jezedl-ho, 
1. 15 A due proportion between the mault and other *beer- 
corn, 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem.78 Pliable composi- 
tion tube, employed by the makers of *beer engines, 1884 
Harpers Mag. Jan.299/1 The bowling-ally is. .an adjunct 
of what is known as a *beer garden. 1594 Prat Jewedl-ho. 
tu, 36 The aptest glasses. .were streight upright ones, like to 
our long *beere glasses. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4391/3 A Silver 
cup,.the Form ofa *Beer-Glass. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 
Epigr, (1867) 178 The butler and the *becre horse both be 
like one. They drawe beere both. 1494 Fasyan vit. 658 The 
Kentysshemen. .robbyd and spoyled the Flemynges, and all 
the *bere-howses. 1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., A *beer-house 
keeper. .had been convicted of selling beer during the pro- 
hibited hourson Sunday. 1845 Disrae.i Sybr211863)90 There 
is ~beer-money allowed, .. and that makes nearly a shilling 
per week additional. 1562 J. Heywoop Prow. & Epigr. (1867) 
42 She was made lyke a “beere pot, or a barell. 1864 
Dickens J/ut, Fr. 1. vi. 46 Polite *beer-pulls that made low 
bows. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. ii. 9 A *beare 
Pumpe. 1863 Smites /udust, Biogr. 191 Another popular 
machine of his is the *beer-pump, patented in 1797. 1862 
Mavuew Crim. Prisons 183 * Beer-trays—such as te Lon- 
don pot-boys use for the conveyance of the mid-day porter. 
1672 Davexant Ballad Wks. (1673) 339 Sack which like 
*Beer-Vinegar looks. 

+ Beer (bi'a1), 56.2 Obs. rare. Also 4 beere. 
[f Be v.+-ER!.] One who is or exists; some- 
times sfce. the Self-cxistent, the great 7 Am. 

1382 Wyceur £cclus. xix. 28 Ther is a beere stille [1388 
a stille man]. 1587 Gotoinc De Morsay iti. (1617) 29 tte 
calleth God..the Beer—that is to say; Hee who only is or 
hath beeing. 1602 Warner 6. Eng. xvit. Ixxviil, The 
Beer, Cause Divine in all, all Godheads Essence, 

Beer, 56.3 caving. Also g bier. [The same 
word as BiER ‘a mcans of camying,’ cf. the 
synonym PorTER used in Scotland.] The name 
given to a (variable) number of ends (interlaced 
with a cord or cords), into which a warp is di- 
vided in the process of warping, in order to facili- 
tate the opening and dividing of the warp, after 
sizing, while being wound on the beam; it also 
facilitates the subsequent process of weaving. 

1712 J. Beaumont Jath, Sleaing Tables 40 Every weaver 
should be obliged to run a coarse coloured thread through 
every forty lhreads in the breadth of the cloth to mark the 
beers or scores. a Propit Linen Weaver's Assist. 178 
In Manchester and Bolton .. these biers contain 19, but 
more frequently 20 splits, or what is termed there dents. 
1860 Write fearing 277 The hundred splits. .is nominally 
divided into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, 
called porters in Scotland and beers in England, 1880 7. 
R. Asnenxnurst Use & Abuse of Arithmetic in Textile 
Calculations § Beers are variable quantities according to 
the custom of the district. : 

| Beer, 54.4 Ods. rare. [Du.] A mole or picr. 

1629 Shertogenbosh 13 The water .. was stayed with two 
stone beeres on the Bulworkes, next to the boome. ; 

Beer (bier), v.  [f. Beer 5.1] t/r. To drink 
or indulge in beer. (cod/oyg. and humorous.) 

1780-6 Wotcortt ‘P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. Wks. 1794 1. 
105 He surely had been brandying it, or beering. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Mrilage Ser. 11. (1863) 242 A cart and a waggon 
watering (it would be more correct, perhaps, to say derrig) 
at the Rose. 

Beer, obs. f. Bear v. and 54.2, Brrr, and Birr 


force, impetus. 
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Beerd(e, ME. form of BEaRp. 

Beeregar (bi-rigar’. ? Obs. Also berhegor, 
6 beereager, bear-, beareger, 7 beeregre. [f. 
Beer sé.l+egre, EaGER = F. aigre sour; after 
winegar, alegar.] Sour beer; vinegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of beer. 

a1soo Vanners & Househ. Exp. of Eng. 456 The master 
of the schepe hathe .. vij. galones berhegor. 1586 BricHT 
Aelanch. vi. 29 Of sauces those that be sharpe, as veriuyce 
aliger, or beareger, vinegar. 1592 3 <icf 35 £lrz, x1. $3 
To carrie any Wyne Caske out of this Reatme with any 
Beere or Beereager. 1720 Stow's Survey iStrype, 1754) II. 
v. xv. 324/1 The Flemings bought great quantities .. of 
Beeregre for the cooling of their Ordinance. 1882 RoGers 
list. of Agric. Prices \V. 618 Aleager and bereager .. are 
malt vinegar. 

Beerhood (bierhud). save—!. [f. BEER 54.1 + 
-Hoop, after manhood, etc. Cf. OF. gebcorscipe 
‘beership.’] A beer-drinking class or set. 

1865 E. Burritt Melk Land's End 103 All his old beer- 
hood fraternity warned him against such a resolution. 

Bee‘riness. [f. BEEKY + -NESS.] co//og. Beery 
quality or condition. In mod. Dictionaries. 

Beerish ‘bierif), a. [f. BEER 54.1 + -1su.] Hav- 
ing the nature or properties of beer; beery. 

1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 16 Beerish drink keeps 
the stomach clean. ; : 

Bee‘rishly, av. [f. prec. +-L¥".] In beerish 
or beery fashion. 

1865 Spectator 2 Sept. 9801 Nothing better than beer- 
ishly and_boorishly jolly. 

Beer-lip, var. form of BEAR-LEAP, Ods. a basket. 

Beerne, obs. form of Batrn, 

Beerocracy (bierykrasi). [f. Breer 54,1 + 
-(o)cRACY ; one of the numerous burlesques npon 
aristocracy.] A ludicrous or polemical name for: 
The brewing and beer-selling interest. 

1881 [ford 19 Jan. 10/2 The startling mixture of peerage 
and beerocrary .. was absent this time. 

Beery (bieti), a. [f. as prec, +-yl.] Belong- 
ing to, or abounding in beer; characterized or in- 
flnenced by beer; beer-like. 

1861 Gro. Exiot S?fas A/. 67 [The kindness] was often 
of a beery and bungling sort. 1870 Lowe. Among my 
Bhs, Ser. i. (1873) 15 Vhe ‘ first sprightly running’ of Dry- 
ilen’s vintage was..a little muddy, if not beery. fod. An 
election of the old beery sort. 

Bees-antler : see BES-ANTLER. 

Beesom(e, obs. form of Brsom. 

Beest, obs. or dial. 2nd sing. pres. of Br v. 

Beest(e, obs. form of BEAs7, and Besv. 

Beest (bist). [Common Teut., or at least 
WGer.: OE. ééost =OHG. db7ost, MHG., mod.G. 
biest (masc.), MDu. and mod.Du. d¢es¢ (fem.), 
MLG. dest, North Fris. dyast, é7tist, all in same 
sense. Of unknown derivation, not found beyond 
Teutonic.] The first milk drawn from a mammal, 
especially a cow, after parturition. 

¢ 1000 ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-W ilck. 14/36 Colostrum beost. 
— hid, 210/17 Colostriut, i.e. lac novum, beost ue/obestum, 
1611 Coter., Seton, Beest, the first milke a female giues after 
the birth of her young one. 1611[seenext]. 1688 R. Hormr 
Armory i. ix. 173 Beest, the first Milk after Calving. 17 
Mrs. Giasse Cookery xxi. 520 Pour your hot beest upon it. 


Beestings (b7'stijz). Forms: 1 bysting, 5 


bestynge, 6 biestings, 7 beestins, beestning, . 


beestlings, 7-8 beestings, 7-9 beastlings, -ges, 
8- beastings, 9 da/. beastin, biznings, bes- 
lings. [OE. *éfesting, bysting, as if f.a vb. *dies- 
tan ‘to yield beest,’ f. Aéost: see prec. Now 
usually in pl. form, which however is sometimes 
construed as a (collective) sing. 

1. = preceding. 

€ 1000 /ELFric in Wright Toc. 28 Colnustrum, bysting, 
picce meolc. 1483 Cath. Angl. 30 A bestynge, colustrumt. 
1574 Newton /lealth Mag. 32 The thickeand curdie Milke 
..commonly called Biestings, is very dangerous. 1611 
Coter., Colostre, the first milke, tearmed beest, or beest- 
ings. 1625 B. Jonson Pans’ Anuivers, ad fin., Both the 
beesting of our Goates, and Kine. 164x Best Farm. Bhs. 
(1856) 11 An ewe is say'd to give beastlings three or fower 
dayes. 1697 Drypes Virg1/\ 1806) 11.14 Who fill’d the pail 
with beestings of the cow. 1757 Liste //xsé, 353 Roman 
writers on husbandry forbid the colastra or beastings to be 
given tothe calf. Mod. Northampt. Dial., We sliall have 
some biznings tomorrow for a custard. 

attrib, 1881 Trxnyson Worth. Cobbler xx, A beslings- 
puddin’ an’ Adam's wine. 

+2. <A disease caused by imbibing beastings. 
[., colostratio. Obs. 

1607 Torsett. Four. Beasts 18 (t breedeth in their 
mouthes the Colostracion or Beestings. 

Beesting, obs. variant of Butsirc. 

Bees-wax (bi‘z,we:ks).  [f. Bee! + Wax.] 
‘The wax secreted by bees as the material of their 
combs, and used for various purposes in the arts. 

1675 Moxon Z’rint Lett. 12 You may rub your Stone 
over with a little Bees Wax. 1753 Hanway 7'ravz. (1762) 
I, vit. Ixxxvili. 406 They also export beeswax annually to 
near one thousand schipponn:ls. 1876 Hartry A/at, Aled. 
793 Bees Wax is secreted by glands on the ventral scales of 
the bee, whence they collect it. 

Beeswax, v. [f. prec.] ¢ravs. To mb or 
polish with bces-wax. Lleuce Beesswaxed f//. a., 
and Beeswaxing wvd/. 5d. 
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1836 Dickens S&. Boz ii. (1879) 7 The table-covers are 
never taken off except when the leaves are turpentined and 
bees-waxed. 1873 Miss Brappon Sf». 6 Pilg~ 1, ix. 103 A 
.. Turkey carpet covered the centre of the floor—a mere 
island in an ocean of bees-waxed oak. 1876 — J. Haggard’s 
Dax. 111. 62 The dusting and beeswaxing were duly done. 

Beeswing (bi'z,wiy). Also bee’s wing, bee’s- 
wing, bees’-wing, bees-wing. [f. Brn + Winxc, 
from its appearance.} The second crust, consist- 
ing of shining filmy scales of tartar, formed in 
port and some other wines after long keeping ; so 
called from its appearance ; ¢//7f/., old wine show- 
ing beeswing. Hence Bee's-winged a., so old as 
to show beeswing. 

1860 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. III. cxiv. 44 His richer 
or more showy neighbour..is curious in ‘bee’s wing.’ 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 405 Fetched His richest beeswing 
from a binn reserved. 1880 Browninc Dram. /dyls 11. 
Clive 47 Too much bee’s-wing floats my figure? 1873 F. 
Hatt Afod, Eng. 32 His port is not presentable, unless 
bees’-winged. 

Beet (bit). Forms: 1 béte, 4 6 bete, 5-7 
beete, 6- beet. [OE. dcte, ad. L. dea, whence 
also OHG. éreza (8th c.), MHG. deze, MLG. 
and MDu. ééte, ete. The plant was of early cul- 
tivation, and the name was adopted from Latin into 
the Teutonic languages, but though common in 
OE., no further mention of it occurs before c1400.] 

1. A plantorgenus of plants (N.O. Chenopodiacex), 
having, in cultivation, a succulent root mnch used 
for food, and also for yielding sugar. There are 
two species, the Common or Red Beet (Beta vil- 
garts), found wild on the British coasts, and culti- 
vated in several varieties, both as an esculent, and 
as an ornamental foliage plant, and the White 
Beet (B. crcla), chiefly used in the production of 
sugar. Formerly almost always spoken of in 
plural ‘ beets,’ like deans, ease, greens, ete. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.226 pas wyrta sindon. .éad begeatra, 
béte and mealwe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxii. 
(1495) 616 Men may graffe on a bete stocke as men doon on 
a Caustocke. @1400 Cov. A/yst. 22 Erbys and gresse, both 
beetes and hrake. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 34 Betys herbe, 
beta. 1551 Turner Heréat. (1568) Fiija, There are 
twoo kyndes of Betes, the white bete whyche is called 
sicula, and blake betes. 1616 SurFt. & Marku. County. 
farnt 173 If you would make choyce of faire beets, chuse 
rather the white than either the blacke or red. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 47 Leaves, like those of the Beet or 
Winter-green, 1732 ArsuTunot Rules of Dret i. 249 Beets, 
emollient, nutritive, and relaxing. @1772 Borvase in C. 
Johns Week at Lizard (1848) 185 One year nothing will 
grow but mallows, and the next nothing but heets. 1870 
H. Macmittan Bible Teach. v. 100 The wild beet and 
cabbage still grow on our sea-shores. 

2. Comb. and Altrib., as beet leaves, -sugar ; beet- 
grower, -growing; BEET-RooT. ‘+ Beet-raves [a. 
JF. dette-rave ‘beet,’ lit. ‘ beet-turnip’], the small 
red beet. 

1719 Lounon & Wise Comf/. Gard. 197 Beet-raves, or 
Beet-Radishes, that is, Red Beets, produce roots for Sal- 
lads. 1736 Baitey //oush. Dict. s.v. Beets, Beet-raves 
are made use of to colourwine. 1769 Mrs. RArFratp E£xg. 
Housekpr, (1778) 131 Leave on the bacon and beet leaves. 
1833 R. Puitiirs /am, Cyc. 230 The French .. still perse- 
vere in manufacturing beet-sugar. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. tx Amer. II. 55 The interest exces this subject of 
beet-growing is very strong. 

Beet, bete (bit), 7. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 
I béetan, bétar, 2-3 beten, 3-3 bete, 5-6 
beete, 6— Sv. beit, 8- beet ; (3 betten, 5 beton, 
bet, beethe, beytt). /a.¢. bet: 1 bétte, 2-5 
bette, 4 bett, bet (bete, beit). Pa. pple. bet; 
I béted, 1-5 bet, 3-5 ibet, bett (4 bete, bette). 
[Common Teut.: OE. déetan, bétan, to make good, 
make better, amend = Goth. dét/an, OS. bédtjan, 
MDn. doeten, MLG. é6ten, OHG. buo2zzen, MHG. 
btiezzen, G. biissen:~OVent. *bdtjan to advantage, 
profit, be of use to, a derivative vb. from 4é¢d- 
good, profit, advantage, in OE. 40¢, Boor, q.v. 
Now only Sc. and north. dial.; it became obs. in 
literary Eng. before 1509, while still spelt de¢e.] 

I. To make good, amend, make amends for. 

1. “rans. To make good or better; to mend or 
Tepair (things damaged), mend or heal (wounds, 
sickness’, improve (land), Still d/a/. 

6975 Kushw, Gosp. Matt. iv. 21 Ponan gesegh opre twegen 
aebroper .. boetende heora nett {WycLir, makynge ajein 
or beetynge her nettis]. c1o00 Sar. Leech. 1. 3998 Hu du 
meaht dine wceras betan. /é/d. 116 Donne bid hit [the 
wound] sona gebet. ¢x1200 1772. Colt. f[om, 215 Mine3cd 
pat ane niwe clodes, oder elde bete. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reves 
7. 7 VPipen he koude, and fisshe, and nettes beete. 1572 
Scot, Poems 16th C. IL. 247 The prouerb is, of palice, kirk, 
and brig, Detter in tyme to beit, nor efter to big. 1808 
Jamirson Sc. Déct, (Provb.) Daily wearing neids yearly 
beiting. [2873 Earte /%2lol. § 82 The fishermen of Yar- 
mouth have sometimes astonished the learned .. by talking 
of beating their nets (so it sounds) when they mean mend- 
ing them. ] 

+2. To bring into better state, put right, correct, 
amend, reform (faults, evil ways, etc.) ; to mike 
good (inisdeeds): a. those of others. 

des Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 15 Gif dec geheres, boet- 
end du bist broderes Bines. a@ x000 AiLeric Deut. i. 17 Lc 
hit bete. cargs Lam. Hom, (1867) 113 3if he hit (uuel] 


BEETING. 


betan mei. a@ 1300 Cursor AI. 9790 No patriarck ne 3eit 
prophete, Miht be sent adames sine to bete. c 1300 //ar- 
row. Hetl 229 That thou woldest come to bete The sunnes 
that Adam thohte suete. : 

+b. To amend, make good (one's own faults) ; 
hence, to repent of, make amends for, expiate, 
atone for (one’s sin), The usual word in early 
ME. afterwards superseded by AMEND. Oés. 

c897 K. Aetrrep Gregory's Past. 220 Ealle scylda pe wid 
god beod ungebetta. c¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 169 Bute his 
sunnes him ben ere forgieuene * oderbette, a@1z2s0 A/oral 
Ode 121 in E. &. P. (1862) 29 Hi mithten here sunne beten. 
/6id, 138 And gunnen here gultes beten, & betere lif leden. 
¢1300 Beket 2417 And wende to the holi lond: here synnes 
forto bete. c¢1325 AMetr. Hom. (1862) 10 [Jon the Baptist] 
.. taht the folk thair sine to bete. 

+e. absol. To amend, repent. Oés. 

c12z00 Trin. Colt. /lom., 223 For bi he [is] wis }e bit and 
biziet and bet biforedome. @1z50 Ozul & Night. 863 Vorthi 
he mot .. Mid teres an mid wope bete. 

3. To relieve hunger, thirst, or any form of 
want ; to supply wavels, zeeds (Sc. misters). Hence 
subst. in comb. éeet-need, beet-mister. Se. and 
north, 

@ 1300 Cursor At, 3279 Sco} at sal bete me my thrist. 1362 
Lanct. ?. PZ. A. vi. 224 No mon [schal] beete his hunger. 
1513 Doucias /2ne7s 1, viii. 105 Grantit eik leif wod to 
hew, and tak Tymmer to beit ayris [= oars] and wther 
mysteris. 1816 Scott Zales Landt, 1V. 252 (Jam.) She en- 
larged on the advantage of saving old clothes to be what 
she called beetmasters to the new. 1823 Blackw, Alag. 
314 (Jam.) If twa or three hunder pounds can beet a mister 
for you in a strait, ye sanna want it. 1875 Lancash, Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Beet-need, a help that may be had at will. 

+b. To relieve, help, aid, assist (a person in need 
or trouble), to supply the wants of. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor A. 9592 And pi pite pat es sa suete Aght 
pi prisun [= prisoner] 0 bandes bete. 1325 Z. £. Allit. P. 
A. 756 My makelez lambe pat al may bete. c1440 Gesta 
Rom. 86 Reson betith him so ofte tyme as he stondith 
ayens pe Synner. c1q4s0 Henryson A/or. Fab, 51 Who 
shall mee beete? who shall my bands breck ? c1470 HENRY 
ie u. 18 With stuff of houshald strestely he thaim 

ett. 

+@. esp.: To bete one’s bale (see BALE 56.1 6) ; 
also fo bete one of one's bale (cf. sense 2). Obs. 
@1300 Cursor AI. 105 Til alloure bale ai fortobete. /dsd. 
14415 Par he..o mani bale pam bete. c1440 Lfzfph. 
(Turnb. 1843) 223 That was the angell to beton is bale. 
1460 Launfal 971 Sche myghte me of my balys bete. 
1513 Doucras -#ne7s xu. Prol. 233 To beyt [v.7~. bete] 
thar amouris of thar nychtis baill. 

II. To beet a fire. 

[The development of this (the chief extant) sense, 
the antiquity of which is shown, not merely by the 
OS. fyr bétan, but by its existence in the other 
Teutonic languages (cf. Du. vaur boeten, LG. fir 
béten, etc.\, is somewhat obscure, from the fact 
that in the earliest instances it appears to mean, 
uot ‘to mend a fire,’ but as in modern Dutch, 
‘to make, kindle, put on a fire.’ Perhaps this is 
to be explained by the primitive conditions (which 
prevailed more or less till the days of phosphorus 
matches), according to which fire was not generated 
anew each time it was required, but was usually 
propagated by a ‘glede’ from an existing fire, 
often carried and kept alive for days (cf. Genesis 
xxii. 6), which was surrounded with combustibles, 
and ‘beeted’ into a blaze, when a fire was required.] 

4. To make, kindle, put on (a fire’. Now da/, 
¢ 885 K. AELrreD Ovos. vi. xxxii, Da het he betan bzrinne 
micel f¥r. c¢ 1325 Sewer Sag. (W.) 2122 The clerkes..bet a 
fir strong and sterk. c1325 &. £. Addit. P. B. 1012 When 
bry3t brennande brondez ar bet per an-vnder. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Axts. 7. 1434 Tuo fyres on the auter gan sche 
beete. 1430 Chez’. .Assigue 157 The goldesmy3th gooth & 
beetheth hym a fyre. @1g00 Sir Aldingar 53 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio \. 168 And fayre fyer there shalbe bett. 1523 
Douctas xuers vin. Prol. 127 Bad teit the fyire, and the 
candill alycht. 1875 Laxcash. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Beet, 
Tha mun get up an’ beet t’ fire to-morn. 

5. To mend, make up, keep up, add fuel to, feed 
(a fire). Still in Sc. See also Bork, F1RE-BOTE, 

1205 Lay. 25977 His fur he beten agon. ¢1325 £.£.A lUit. P. 
B. 627 Quyl I fete sum quat fat ya be tyr bete. ¢1386 
Cuaucer 2vd Nonnes 7. 581 In a bath thay gonnehir faste 
schetten, And nyght and day greet fuyr they under betten. 
1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 48 The wither'd twigs to 
beet her fire. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 
262 A fire, that they keep beetin wi’ planks and spars 0’ 
the puir mano’ war. 1857 J. ScHotes Yaunt to See Q. 14 
(Lanc, Gloss.) Then aw beetud fire, un rattl't fire - potter 
ogen’t back o’th grate. 

Pe oe 

1784 Burns Efist. Davie viii, It heals me, it beets me 
And sets me a’ on flame! 1787 — Wks, III. 179 Or noble 
Elgin beets the heav'n-ward fame. 

Beet, variant of Beat, bundle of flax. 

+ Beeter. Obs. rare—'. [f. Bext v. + -ER1.] 

1578 Coorrr Lat. Dict., Cereosus, a beeter or little wane 
candle, 

Beeth, obs. south. pres. indic. pl. of Br v. 

+ Beeting, v4/. sé. Obs. [f. Beer v.+-1ncl] 
The action of making good; mending, repair; 
making (a fire), kindling. 

1517 Churchw. Acc., [leybridge, Essex (Nichols 1797), 168 
Half of betynge lyght ageynst the feste of the Natyvyte 
of oure Blessed Lady. 1594 Act Jas. #77. (1814) TV. 8a 
(Jam.) The beiting and reparatioun of thair wallis, streittts, 
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havynnis and portis. @1615 Brvene Cron. Erlis of Ross. 
(1850) 20 The miln decayed in default of beiting and hold- 
Ing up of the same. 1808 [see Beet z. 1.] 

Beetle (b7t'l), 54.1 Forms: 1 bietel, bitel, 
bytel, 3 bettle, 4 bytylle, 4-6 betel, 5 betylle, 
bittill, 5-6 betell(e, 6 betill, -yll, betle, bes- 
tel(le, 7 boytle, 8-9 <//a/. beatls, bittle, 6- beetle. 
(OE. dfete/, in Anglian *4.%e/, ‘beating implement,’ 
>—OTeut. *bautrlo-z, f. bautan, in OK. bJatan, ‘to 
beat ’ + *-2/, -e/, -/, -L.E, suffix denoting an instru- 
ment; cogn. w. MHIG. ddse/ cudgel, LG. betel, 
bétel 6a mall’ (Bremisches 16.3. 126). The vari- 
ant forms in 7 and ¢ in middle and mod. Eng. 
are due to the late WSax. 4/te/, Jyte/, and Anglian 
bétel véspectively ; of the latter the mod. écet/e ts 
the regular representative. Those like d7¢//e show 
the ordinary shortening of a long vowel before 
two consonants: thus, the OF. genitive é/t/cs. and 
plur. d/t/as, would naturally give diff/es in ME, 
The identification of the form with those of 
BEETLE sé.2 has led to confusion in their fig. 
selses : see sense 2.] 

1. An implement consisting of a heavy weight 
or ‘head,’ usually of wood, with a handle or stock, 
used for driving wedges or pegs, ramming down 
paving stones, or for crushing, bruising, beating, 
flattening, or smoothing, in various industrial and 
domestic operatious, and having various shapes 
according to the purpose for which it is used ; 
amall. 7hree-man bectle: one that requires three 


men to lift it, uscd in ramming paving-stones, etc. 

¢897 K. cELFRED Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 253 Nan monn 
ne gehierde ne axe hlem ne bietles (Coftoxn Pitles} swes. 
@ 1000 Judith w. 21 Séo wifman zesléh mid Anum hftle. 
a 1225 -lucr. RK, 188 Per 3e schulen iseon bunsen ham mit 
tes deofles bettles. @1q00 Wright’s Las. Stories 29 (Matz.; 
Wyht suyle a betel be he smyten. ¢x1goo in Wright Moc. 
180 Afadlus, bytylle. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle mt. x. (1483) 
56 Somme were brayned with betels and somme beten with 
staues. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Betylle, malleus, malleo- 
dus. ¢1450 Hottanp Honlat, He could wark wundaris 
Mak..A lang spere ofa bittill. 1530 Parser. 198/1 Betyll to 
bete clothes with, datfoyr. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Hush. (1586) 39 ‘Then the bundels for flax]..are beaten with 
betelles. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844'7 Make your tongue 
the wedge, and your head the beetle. 1597 Suaks. 2 /Hev7. 
iV, 1, ii. 255 If 1 do, fillop me with a three-man-Beetle. 
@1626 Fretcuer Wom, Prise u. vi, Have | lived thus 
long to be knockt o’ th’ head With half a washing beetle? 
1639 Fuccer Holy IVar ii. xxiv. (1840) 162 To cleaue a 
tree with a beetle without a wedge. 1791 Hamitton Bev 
thollet's Dyeing 1. 1. 11. i. 132 In the fulling mill .. it is 
beaten with large beetles in a trough of water. 1822 Scotr 
Pirate |, 128 (Jam.), Out of an honest house, or shame fa’ 
me, but I'll take the bittle to you ! 1845 De Quincey II ‘4s. 
XII. 73 uote, A beetle is that heavy sort of pestle with which 
paviours drive home the paving-stones .. sometimes .. fitted 
up by three handles .. for the use of three men. 

. fig. 

1562 Foxe A. & .A/. I. 265/r [King Henry the Second].. 
the Mall and Beetle of the Church. 1581 J. Bett Hadidon's 
Axsw. Osor. 278 An..argument such as all y? Heretiques 
wedges with all their Beatelles and malles can not beate 
abroad. ¢ 1626 Dick of Devon w. i. in Old PZ, (1883) II. 
61 Now the Beetle of my head beates it into my memory. 
1674 FLatmMAN To Austin 41 The Beetles of our Rhimes 
shall drtve full fast in The wedges of your worth. 

ec. Phrase. Between the beetle and the block. 

(1541 dct 33 Hen, VIZ, xii. § 18 The serieant. .shal bring 
to thesaid place of execucion a blocke witha betill, a staple, 
and cordes t» binde the saide hande.} 1589 R. Harvey 77. 
Pere., Thou must come to Knokham faire, and what be- 
tweene the block and the beetle, be thumpd like a stock- 
fish. 1613 Haywarp .Vorm. Aings 274 Earle William being 
thus set, as it were, betweene the beetle and the blocke, was 
nothing deiected. 

2. Used as the type of heavy dullness or stu- 
pidity. The phrase deaf, or dumb as a beetle, 
probably belongs here ; but cf. BEETLE 54.2 3. 

1szo Wuittinton Viudg.(1527) 2 Tendre wyttes .. be made 
as dull as a betell. 1566 Knox Ast. Ref Wks. (1846) 1. 
164 That dolt had not a worde to say for him self, but was 
as doume asa bitle in that mater. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 
4 Our faculty to understand ts still left..we are not meere 
blockes and beetles. 1867 .V. 4 Q. Ser. 111. XI. 106 ‘2 ‘As deaf 
as a beetle’ no doubt refers to this wooden instrument. 

3. Comb., as 4eetle-fish, -man, -stock (i.e. handle); 
bectle-beaten adj.; also as contemptuous epithets 
from sense 2), deetle-brain, -head cf. block head, 
whence écetle-headed adj.; also beetle-head, the 
‘monkey’ of a pile-driving engine. 

1654 Gavton Fest, Votes ut. ii. 76 As if she had been 
*beetle-beaten to be laid ina pastry. @ 1604 CuurcnyarD 
in Nichols Progr. 0. Edic. IL. 239 ~ Beetle-braines cannot 
conceive things right. 1783 Ainsworiu Las. Dict.«Morell) 
1, The ‘beetle fish, cantharus piseis. 1577 Breton in 
ffeliconia 1. 7 Because that *Beetle-heads doo serve for 
such instructions fit. 1617 Cottins Def Bp. Eby 1. i. 54 
The more to condemne the blindnesse of this “beetle-head. 
1656 Eart Monn. ddvt. fr. Parnass. 425 Had returned 
soine brains into the *beetle-heads of those Frenchmen. 
1553 87 Foxe A & AZ. (1596) 1171/2 Learne, learne, yee 
*beetel headed Asses. 1596 SHAKS. Zam. Shr. iv. i. 161 
A horson *bectle- headed tlap-ear’'d knaue. 1870 Daily 
-Vews 30 Nov., To persuade the conscientious but *beetle- 
headed monarch. 1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed 111. 
1544/2 The ..*beetlemen .. who serued to beat or driue 
the tleech to the sides of the wals. 1591 Spenser .J/. 
Hubberd 507 To crouche to please, to be a “beetle stock 
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Of thy great Masters will. 1816 C. James Jit. Dict, 
* Beetlestock, the stock or handle of a beetle. 

Beetle (b7't'l), 56.2. Forms: 1 bitula, bitela, 
tbetel ; 5 bityl, bytylle; betylle, 6 betel, -ell, 
-yll, betle, bettil, -le; bitle, bytell, bittil, 
byttil, -el, -ell; 6- beetle. (OF. drtula, bitela 
‘the sense of which is established by the glosses 
quoted) is app. a sb. formed on an adj. *dztud, 
bitol, biting, mordax (in early ME. Bret, q.v.), 
f. bitan to Bite; cf. the gloss ‘ mordici/us’ (little 
biter), which occurs in a list De Nomintbus 
Jusectorum in Wiilcker Foc. 122. As in similar 
OE. derivatives the 7 was certainly short ; thence 
the ME. dity/, 16th c. 4/7777, and mod. dial. drtti. 
The form ée¢/as, pointing to a nom. de/e/, has not 
been etymologically explaincd, but it may, if 
genuine, be the source of ME. Jety//e, 16th c. betel, 
mod. /eet/e, though the latter may also be from 
the normal é7fe/a, with the vowel lengthened, as 
in cov/ from OF. fel, weevil from OF. wife/ 
OHG. w7bi7), Se. metkle from OF. myrcr?, dial. 
leetle from Jitt/e, etc. The later forms are con- 
fused with those of BreTLE 56.1, whence also 
confusion in their fig. use: see sense 3.] 

1. The class name for insects of the coleopterous 
order, having the upper pair of wings converted 
into hard sheaths or wing-cases (elytra) that close 
over the back, and protect the lower or true wings, 
which most species are able to use in flight. 

2800 Efinal, Erfurt & Corpus Glosses (Sweet O. E. T. 44, 
45) Blattis, blatis, bitulum. a@ 1000 Hard Gd, in Wiilcker 
Voc. 196 Blatis, bitelum. c¢ 1000 /ExFric }’oc. (¢bfd.) 122 
Mordiculus, bitela. [Also c10go ford, 448; and 456 Nigro 
colore, pa blacan betlas}. c1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Bytylle 
worme [z. 2. bityl wyrmel], dudoscus. c14so in Wright 
Voce. 255 Hic carembcs, a betylle. 1552 Hutort, Bettil or 
byttil vermine, scarabens. 1570 Levins J/anip. 124 A 
bittil, flee, scarabens. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Anusw. Osor. 
308 An other compareth a Byttell with an Egle. 1603 
Suaks. Afeas. for MM. ui. i. 79 The poore Beetle that we 
treade vpon. 1653 Watton Angler 54 A Bob which .. in 
time will be a Beetle. 1765 Tucker 24. Nas. 1. 640 The 
beetle, whose characteristic is stupidity and unwieldiness of 
limbs, beats himself down against a tree, or overturns him- 
self incrawling, and lies sprawling upon his back. 1852 T. 
Harris /usects New Eng. 20 Beetles are biting-insects, 
and are provided with two pairs of jaws moving sidewise. 

2. In popular use applied especially to those of 
black colour, and comparatively large size ; hence 
many coleopterous insects of different appearance, 
as the glow-worm, lady-birds, death-ticks, ete. are 
usually excluded, and other insects included under 
the name ; among the latter are the Biack-beetle 
or CocKROACH (q.v.), which is not a beetle. 

¢ 1050 [see 1.] 1530 Patscr. 198/r Bettle, a blacke flye. 
1552 Hutoet, Byttel, flye with a blacke huske. 1590 SHAKs. 
Aids. .V. 1. it. 22 Beetles blacke approach not neere. 1864 
Realm 16 Mar. 8 Yosser is thrust into a cupboard among 
the blackbeetles. 1878 Brack Green Past. xvi. 132 They 
were at all events human beings .. not black-beetles. 

3. Taken as a type of blindness: see quot. 1747. 
(ds dumb, as deaf as a beetle, see BEETLE 56.1 2.) 

1548 Upat, etc. Eraswz. Par. Mark i. 5 Jerusalem .. 
albeit she were in very dede as blynde as a betell. 1579 
Tomson Cadein's Serm. Tim, 471/2 Wee cease not to bee 
bruite beasts, as blinde as betles. 1747 Baker in P/7d. 
Trans, XLIV. 58x They frequently dash themselves against 
People’s Faces with great Violence, and by their so doing 
occasioned the common Proverb, As dind as a Beetle. 

4. Hence fg. An intellectually blind person. 

1579 Tomson Cadain'’s Sernt. Tim. 931,2 They that had 
charge to guyde other, were poore blinde betels themselues. 
1692 WasHINGTON tr. J4ilfon's Def. Pop. v. (1851) 132 They 
.. confute such a Beetle as you are. 1765 Tucker L¢. Vas, 
I. 475 A blockhead, yeaa numskull, not to say a beetle. 

+b. attrib. or as adj. Bilind-beetledness si., 
the quality of being mentally blind as a beetle. 
Cf. also bcetle-head in BEETLE 56.) 3. 

1566 Stapteton Net. Cntr. Jewell tii. gt With such 
Betle arguments as you make, /éyd. iv. 184 Peuish absur- 
dite or blinde bettle ignorance. 1649 Licutroor Zattle 
Wasp's Nest Wks. 11825) I. cha you must shame anybody 
for blind beetledness, it must be Mr. Heming. 

5. Comb., as beetle-blind, -cyed, -grub; +beetle- 
wig (0s.), an ear-wig. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider 6 #. xix, Thou nor no flie is so 
beetle-blinde. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. To 
Rdr., ‘These beetle-eyed atheists may as well be deprived 
of their bodily eyes. 1595 MV/idowes Treas. Citb, A medi- 
cine for to get the Beetelwigges out of a mans eare. 1617 
Cotuns Def. BP. Ely To Rdr. 14 Hee was starke beetle- 
blind at broad nooneday 1884 Littel’s Living Age 688 To 
get beetle-grubs out of the ground. 

Beetle (b7't'l), ?¢. in Beetle brows, beetle- 
browed. Forms: 4 bitel, byte] 1, 5 betyl, 
bittil, 6 beetell, -ill, -yll, 7 betle, bittle, ¢- 
beetle. [Found first in the comb. dvetle-br owed 
(1362); much later (1532), deef/e is treated as a 
separate word in deetle brow(s; whence a derived 
verb to BEETLE (see next) formed by Shakspere. 

(As the ry-rsthc. form had dyted-, dyfed-, it has been 
proposed to identify it with Biter a. ‘biting, cutting like 
a sharp-edged tool,” used by Ormin and Layamon, which is 
phonetically possible; but, beside the hardly satisfactory 
sense, there is the difficulty that 6/¢e/ appears to have been 
obsolete for 150 years when the first example of érved- 
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bronwed occurs. \t iy more likely that the word here is 
one of the two sbs. Beetie, both eatantin r4thc., and both 
having the form é/ted, The choice depends largely upon 
the exact meaning originally attached to ‘ beetle-browed,’ 
which was a reproachful epithet, and appears to have re- 
ferred to the shaggy y prominence of the cye-brows. (Brow i 
ME, was always=eycbrow, not=forehe: d.) It is probable 
therefore (as suggesied by Dr. F. Chance) that the com- 

arison is to the short tufted antenna: of some species of 
eae projecting at right angles to the head, which may 
have been Called ’ eyebrows’ in eng. as well as in Fr.; for 
in French the expression sourcids de hanneton ‘cockchafers’ 
eychrows' is the name given to a species of fringe made 
in imitation of the aztennez of these insects.)} 

1. Beetle-browed : ‘ Having prominent brows,’ 
Johnson; ‘having black and long cye-brows,’ 
Bailey (1782); with earlier authoritics ‘Ilaving 
shaggy, bushy, or prominent eye-brows* ; sce esp. 
quots. 1400, 1591. Dr. Johnson's cxplanation 
probably owes something to the sense attached 
to BrerLe v.! Almost always reproachful, and 
sometimes in 17th c. simply — Lowering, scowling, 
sullen, surly. Cf. sefercilious f. L. supercthium 
‘eyebrow.’ 

1362 Lanai. 7. Pl. A. v. 109 He was bitel-brouwed with 
twei blered eizen [v. 7. Ife was bitel-browid & babirlipped, 
adso biter-, bitter-browid. B. v. 140 bitelbrowed and baber- 
liped also, With two blered eyghen, as a blynde hagge ; 7. 7. 
bytter browid. C. vin. 198 bytelbrowed ; v. ». bittur-browed.] 
c1400 Destr. Troy vi. 3824 Grete ene and gray, with a 
grym loke .. Bytell browet was the buerne, pat aboue met. 
c1450 York Mlyst., Cutlers Q iij b, Say bittilbrowed bribour ! 
1562 J. Hevwoop /’rov, & /pigr. (1867) 42 A crooked 
hooked nose, beetyll browde. 1591 Percivacte Sf. Dict, 
Cejunto, beetle browed, foruus (1623 Cezunto, that hath 
hushy eie-browes, beetle-browed, or the haire of the eye- 
browes meeting). 1591 Harincron Ord, Fur. xii, xxviii. 
+1634) 368 All blablipt, beetle-browd, and bottle-nozed. 1611 
Cotcr., Bectle-browed, sourciltenx.—Sonrcilleur, having 
very great eye brows, frowning, or looking sowrely ; surlie 
or proud of countenance. ¢1645 Howe 1. Left. (1650) 1. 
355 A beetle-browed sullen face. 1755 SMoLLETT Quzr. 
(1803) 1. 126 Beetlebrow'd, flat-nosed, blind of one eye. 
1840 Barna /agol. Leg. 231 A beetle-browed hag With 
a knife and a bag. 


b. fig. or transf. 

_ 1651 J. C{teveranv] 30 The Sun wears Midnight, day 
is beetle-brow’d. 1837 Hawtnorne 77vice-told 7. (1851) 
II. xti. 174 One of those .. wooden houses .. with a beetle- 
hrowed second story projecting over the foundation. 1865 
Cornh, Mag. X1. 127 Jealous loopholes or beetle-browed 
machicolations. 

2. Beetle (qualifying b7o7ws). 

1532 More Confut. Tindate Wks. (1537) 3¢8/1 Tindall .. 
so long pryed vpon them with betle browes and his britle 
spectacles of pride and malice. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 115, I rather would a husband wed With a 
lett! brow, than witha beetell hed. 1596 Srenser #.Q. 11. 
ix. 52 Bent hollow beetle browes. 1600 Fatrrax Sasso x. 
xxit. 182 His beetle browes the Turke amazed bent. 1713 
Lond. Gaz, No. 5157/4 Lost... a..Nag..very stout grown, 
a bittle Brow. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1857) I. ay. 
iv. 108 Through whose shaggy bectle brows .. there look[s] 
.. fire of genius. 

b. Of the brow or ridge of a mountain, as pro- 
jecting, or perhaps as tree-clad. Cf. L. supercilrum 
‘eyebrow,’ also ‘ brow or ridge of a mountain.’ 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 35 A pleasant valley of either 
side of which high hills lifted vp their beetle-browis, as if 
they would ouer looke the pleasantnesse of their vnder 
prospect. 160% WEEVER J/yrr. Mart. E vij, Tree-garnisht 
Cambriaes loftie mountaines Did ouer-shade me with their 
beetle browes. 

“(Confused with BEETLE 56,1) 

1553 87 Foxe A. 4 4, III. ry0 Then my Lord said ‘Thou 
art an ignorant Beetle-brow.’ 

Beetle (b7t’!), v.! [f. BerTLE a. 2b. Appa- 
rently used as a nonce-word by Shakspere, from 
whom it has been taken by later writers.] 

1. ¢ntr. To ‘lift up beetle brows’ (Sidney), look 
with beetle brows, scowl; taken by modern writers 
as simply ‘to project, overhang’; but probably used 
by Shakspcre with some reference to eyebrows. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham... iv. 71 The dreadfull summit of the 
Cliffe, That beetles o'er his base into the Sea. 1798 J. 
Hucks Foems 82 The bleak cliffs shaggy steep, That 
beetles o’er the hoarse resounding deep. 1814 Scoir Lady 
of L. u. xxxi, The verge which beetled o’er The ocean. 
1824 W. Invixnc 7. Trav, Il. 107 The rocks often beetled 
over the road. 

2. fig. To hang threatcningly. 

_ 1859 Merivace Kom, Emp. (1865) V1. lvi. 87 This double 
invasion .. was .. beetling on the summits of the Alps. 1870 
Emerson Soc. § Solit. tv.75 The justice of states, which we 
could well enough see beetling over his head. 

Beetle (brt'l), v.27; also (Sc.) bittle.  [f. 
BEETLE 5b.1] /¢rans. To beat witha beetle, in order 
to thresh, crush, or flatten; also, /ec/7., to emboss 
fabrics by pressure from figured rollers. 

1608 in .V. Adding Or. Sessions Rec. 1884 1 136 Betling 
& stretchinge three webbes of lynnencloth, cic. 1706 Mary 
Leapseater in Leadd, Papers 1.52 The bleach green for 
the clothes, the large stone to beetle them on. 1745 Ur. 
Columella’s Ilusé. xu. xix, Raw Spanish broom, that is, 
which has not been beetled. 1815 Scott Guy 4. aniv, 
Bleached on the bonny white gowans, and bittled by Nelly 
and hersell. 1863 Suites /mdustr. Bieg. 270 Patents for .. 
weaving, beetling, and mangling fabrics of various sorts. 

Beetle, obs. form of BETEL. 


Bee'tled, «.= Breire a. 2. 


1gs09 Hawes fast. Pleas. xxix. il. 135 His head was greate, 


BEETLER. 


beteled was his browes. 1832 Lyrron Eugene A. 1v. ix, 
The frowning and beetled ruins of the shattered castle. 

Beetledness: see BEETLE 56.7 4 b. 

Beetler (b7‘tlo1). [f. BEETLE v.2+-ER1.] One 
who beetles (cloth, etc.). 

1885 Wanch. Guard. 16 May 1 (Advt.) To Bleachers, 
Dyers, Finishers, Beetlers, etc. 

Beetling (bi‘tlin), vé/. sé. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
Beating with a beetle; embossing fabrics with 
a deetling-machine. 

1859 Edin. Rev. C1X.302 The care of the crop. .the steep- 
ing, beetling, and dressing. 1859 Smites Self-Help 33 The 
beetling and mangling of textile fabrics. 

Bee'tling, #//. ¢. [f. BEETLE v.! + -1ne?.] 
Projecting, overhanging. 

1728 THOMSON Spring, The hawk High in the beetling cliff 
his aery builds. 1809 W. Irvine Awickeré, (1861) 197 From 
the beetling brow of some precipice. 1840 Dickens Barz. 
Rudge xxxvi, His beetling brow almost obscured his eyes. 

Beet-root (bit;rzt). The root of the beet; 
also attrib., as in beetroot sugar. Bee-trooty a. 
collog., of the nature or appearance of beet-root. 

1579 LANGHAM Gard. Health (1633) 66 Strake a little salt 
on a Beete roote, and put it into the fundament. 1834 
Ht. Martineau fist, Peace (1877) III. v. xi. 405 The 
beet-root sugar of France supplied one-third of the national 
consumption. 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 109/1 
Those who fancy slices of beet-root. 1859 4¢@/ . Round 
No. 35. 198 The smallest boy, with the whitest face, the niost 
beetrooty nose .. ever seen. 

Beeves (bivz). Pl. of BEEF (q.v.); now usually 
poetic for ‘ oxen, cattle.’ 

Beezel, variant of BEZ2LE. 

Befall (bifo-1), v.; also 2-5 bi-, by-, 2-4 be-, 
bivalle, 6- befal. Pa. t. befell (2--fel). Pa. 
pple. befallen. Variant forms generally as in 
Fant. [OE. éef(e)all-an f. Br- 2 + f(e)allan to 
fall ;=OS., OHG. écfallan, mod.G. befallen.] 

+1. intr. To fall. (Chiefly fig.) Obs. 

¢ 897 K. AELFrep Past. Ca. x1. (Bosw.), Hie oft befeallad on 
micel yfel. c1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 29 An of dam ne 
befyip on eorpan. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., Ne befald on 
eorden, cr12z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 73 Pe sinfulle man beod 
bifallen on depe sinne. 1470 Harpinc Chron. Pref. 2 Iff 
that he were in suche a jupertee Of werre by falle. 1649 
Seven Laws Eng. 1, |xvii. (1739) 177 Many mens cases befel 
not directly within the Letter of the Law. 

2. To fall ¢o as one’s share or right; to pertain, 
belong; be fitting. Also zwpers. arch. 
¢1175 Lantb, Hom. 161 Mest al pet ich habbe idon bi-fealt 
to child-hade. ¢1305 St. Lucy 170in E. E. P. (1862) 106 Pe 
reisouns were alle iseid pat bifulle perto. 1393 LANcL. P. 
Pl. C. 1. 48 ‘ Reddite Caesari,’ seide god, ‘bat to cesar 
by-fallep.’ c1460 Towneley Myst, 209 Sirs, a kyng he hym 
cals, Therfor a crowne hym befals. 1649 SELDEN Lazs 
Eng... xiii. (1739) 23 It now befals to touch upon the manner 
of the Government of the Church. 1850 NeaLe Aled. Hynins 
197 Giving to the dearer ones What to each befalleth. 

+3. To fall to (as an inheritance). Ods. 

@ 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 131 Goodly Lands, which in 
likelihood will befal him. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4049/4 He 
is desired to return .. he having an Estate befallen him. 

4. To fall out in the course of events, to happen, 
occur: & s¢mply. arch. 

21300 Sarmun 57in E. E. P. (1862) 7 Pe mest ioi pat 
mai befalle. c1qz0 Avturs Arth. \v, This ferli be-felle 
in Ingulwud forest. 1513 DouGtas xe/s 1x. i. 48,1 sal 
persew, and follow quhat befaw. 1610 HEALEY S?. A ueust. 
City of God 126 The Eclipse which befell at our Saviours 
death was quite against the regular course of the stars. 
1765 Tucker Li, Nat, I. 372 There are seldom any events 
befalling.. which concern no more than a single person. 
1855 THAcKERAY Newcomes xx, Ethel’s birthday befel in 
the Spring. 

b. with indirect obj. (dative). 
quent modern use. 

1297 R. Giouc. 556 Ac after pulke time .. Lute god cas 
him biuel. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 91 They 
knowe not what good may befall them thereby. 1597 
Hooker £ecl. Pol. v. xxxix. § 4 Wks, 1841 I. 553 Heavy 
accidents which befall men in this .. life. 1611 BipLE Gex. 
xlii. 4 Lest peraduenture mischiefe befall him. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 128 » 6 The most deplorable misfortune that 
possibly can befal a Woman, 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 90 The disaster which then befell the human race. 

@. with Zo, wzto, or upon. arch. 

@1225 Aucr. R. 344 Swuche openliche sunnen pet to alle 
men biualled. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. xvii. 97 If 
this befell to Moses. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 43 What be- 
fell in Heaven To those Apostates. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Inf. xxi. 5 What fate unto the mouse and frog befel. 

d. zpers., orwith subject 27 representing aclause. 
¢31175 Cott. (fom. 231 Pa be-fel hit swa bat hym a bance 
befell. 1250 Lay. 27135 Luber him bifalle was. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 18 Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, In 
Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, etc. 1393 LANGL. 
P. Pl.C.1.7 On Maluerne hulles Me byfel for to slepe. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vi, As in like wise bifelle to 
Eue that touchid of the fruyt. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err.v. 1. 
208 So befall mysoule, As thisis false. 1667 Mitton P. LZ, 
1x. 1185 Thus it shall befall Him who.. Lets her Will rule. 
1857 Kincstry 7zvo Y. Age (1877) 54 And so it befell that 
they often quarrelled and wrangled. 
+e. In phrases: Far befall, foul befall. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. ?. PZ. B.v. 59 pat feire hem bifalle Pat suweth 
my sermon. c1460 Towneley Myst. 33 Fayre myght the 
befalle. azsso 7. Bow & Person 67 in Hazl. £. P,P. IV. 
g Then myght he laye him, so fowle befalde. 1588 Suaxs. 
i. £. £. 1.1. 124 Now faire befall your maske. 

+5. To fall in one’s way, happen to be, turn 
up, occur. Obs. 


The most fre- 
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1591 SPENSER Virgil's Guat. ix, To feede abroad, where 
pasture best befalls. ; 

+6. a. with compl. To become as it were by 
chance, to grow. Oés. 

1592 WyrLey Armorie 146 Passing darke it was befaln. 

+b. To become of. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory 4 rthur (1816) I]. 125 Needs must I re- 
venge my lord, and so will I whatsoever befal of me. @ 1520 
Alyrr, Our Ladye 320 Thoughe they be roten or brente, or 
what euer befalle of them. 1590 SHAxs. Com. Err. i. i. 124 
To dilate What haue befalne of them and they till now. 

+7. ?To surround. QOés. rare. 

1205 Lay. 25736 Uppen ane hulle Mid sae ulode bi uallen 
[z250 mid see flode bifalle]. 

+ Befa‘l1l, sd. Ods.; also befalle, byfalle. [f. 
prec.]_ A case, circumstance, incident, accident. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 150 Or he had 
tolde al his befall. /ézd. 1. cxx. 141 b, He sholde enquyre 
ferder of the trouth of the befall. 

Befalling (b/fo'lin), v4/. sd. ; also bifallynge. 
[f Beravy v.+-1nGl,] Happening, occurrence ; 
concr. occurrence, chance, event. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troyes iv. goo It bihoveth, that the bifal- 
lynge Of thynges..Be necessarie. 1388 Wycuir Wisd. viii. 
8 The bifallyngis of tymes and of worldus. 1839 FR. 
Kemsie Rec. Later Life 1, 218 These and other befallings 
may serve for talking matter. 

+ Befalling, A//. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 1NG2.] 
Appertaining, appropriate, fitting. 

_ 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 215 a, Bountie and largesse 
is befallyng for kynges. 

Befan, befast, befavour, befathered: see Br-. 

+ Befa'te, v. Os. Only in pa. pple. befated. 
[f. Br-+ Fate sé. (or ?v.)] Fatally possessed, in- 
fatuated (by his destiny). Cf Sc. Fry. 

a 1659 Ossorn Essex’s Death Wks. (1673) 668 If he had 
not been befated with a strong Opinion of success. 

Befe, beff(e, obs. forms of BEEF. 

Befeather (b/fe‘Sa1),v. [f. BE-6+FEATHER sb.] 
trans. To deck with feathers. Hence Be- 
feathered ///. a. 

1611 Cotcr., Ewmiplumer .. befeather .. to dresse with 
feathers. 1635 QuarLes Zwzblems i. i. 33 (D.) Her dove- 
befeathered prison. c¢18s0tr. V. Hugo's Hunchback \. i. 1 
Some bedizened and befeathered embassy. 

Befetter, etc: see BE- pref. 

+ Beff, sd. Sc. Obs. (Cf. Berr v., and Barr sé.] 
A blow, buffet. 

1768 Bearnie in Ross’ Helenore vi, With beffs and flegs, 
Bumbaz’d and dizzie. 

? Beff v.: see BEFT. ; 

+ Befie’, v. Obs. rave—'. 2? To defy; or to say 


fie! to. 

1589 ‘ay any Work 48 Ile befie em that will say so of me. 

+ Befi'ght, v. Ods. [f. Br- 4+OE. feohtazi, 
ME. fight: cf. MHG. bevehter. The OE. and 
ME. uses seem to be unconnected.] 

1. ¢rans. To deprive of by fighting. Only in OE. 

c 1000 Riddles iv. 32 Feore bifohten. _ 

2. To fight against, do battle with. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 87 To-fore or he dyd doo assaylle hit 
or befight hit. «@ 1547 Eart Surrey -2ueid 11. 532 As 
wrastling windes .. Befight themselves. 

Hence Befighting v7. sd. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xiv. 116 In fayttes of be- 
fyghtyngis and sawtynges of cytees. 

Befilch, befilth, befinger, etc.: see Bn- pref. 

+ Befile, v. Ots. Forms: Jif 1 be-, bifylan, 
3, bifulen(7), 4 bifilen, (Azztish) bevelen, 6 
befyle, befile. [OE. dcfy/an, f. Br-1+/slan to 
FILE (:—OTeut. */#/jan, f. frit, Fout). After- 
wards superseded by Brrouu.] ¢rvazs. To make 
foul or dirty; to defile. Hence +Befiling wd/. sé. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 208 Handa him befylde sesihd 
weorca unrihta zetacnad. a@1225 Axcr. R. 272 Uorte 
bifulen hire mid pouhte of olde sunnen. 1340 dyexd. 40 
Maystres of gyle and of contak and of be-uelynge. 1530 
Patscr. 445/2 You have befyled your hosen with duste and 
you have befouled your cappe with asshes. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 685/1 Then shall ye see .. thys 
fayre egle byrde foule befile hys nest. 

+ Befind, v. Ods. [ME., f. Be- 2 + OE. findax 
to Finp; cf. OHG. bzfindan.] 

1. trans. To find, discover. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 47 Hire ferede was bifunden alse 
hie frend hedde. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowde v. ili. (1483) 93 
The fyrst that was byfound with this vertu. 

2. To invent, contrive. ; 

1297 R. Grouc. 267 Peruor he byuonde pat per were 
hondredes in eche contreye. /&/d. He byuond vorst a 
queintyse a3en pe Deneys to anstond. 

. In passive, ‘Yo be found’ = to be. Cf. Ger. 
sich befinden, F. se trouver. 

¢1200 OrmiN 129 Forr 3ho wass swa bifunndenn wif Patt 
3ho ne mihhte temenn. c1230 ali Jerid. 31 Ne beon ha 
neauer swa wid fulde bifunden. 

Befit (béfit), v. [f. Be- 2+ Fir z.] 

1. tvans. To be suited to, or fit for; to agree 
with, be in harmony with ; to become. 

¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 49 That befittith 
the Kyngs Liberalite. 1598 Barrer 7heor, Warres ww. i. 
93 He ought .. to haue a certaine naturall instinct befitting 
this office. 1610 Suaks. Temp. i. i. 289 They’l tell the clocke 
to any businesse that We say befits the houre. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.x.868 Thou Serpent! that name best Befits thee with 
him leagu’d. 1748 Ricttarpson Céarissa (1811) IV. xii. 70 


| 


BEFONG, 


Let me know, whether she wants anything that befits her 
case. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 137 The various 
duties befitting his princely station. 

2. Of moral fitness: To be proper to, or incum- 
bent upon, as a duty or task; to be right fov. 

1602 SHaks. ami. 1. ii. 2 Itus befitted To beare our hearts 
in greefe. 1647 Cowley J/7s¢r. i. (1669) 21 She came for 
that, which more befits all Wives, ‘The art of Giving, not of 
Saving Lives. 1875 B. Taytor Fazs¢ i. iii. I]. 141 At home, 
be wise as it befits thee there. 

+3. To fit out wth. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v.ii.143 A.. horse .. befitted 
with a saddle, bridle, etc. 1759 SrERNE Ty. Shandy I. x, 
He had .. befitted him with just such a bridle and saddle. 

Befitting (b/fi'tin), 747. a. [f. prec. +-Ine*.] 
Fitting, suitable, becoming, due. 

1564 Harrincton To Jsa. Markham 8 The lipps [speake] 
befitting wordes moste kynde. 1875 E. Wuite Life zx 
Christ 215 This must be done with a befitting sense of awe. 

Befittingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] | Ina 
befitting manner, suitably, becomingly. 

1638 Ear: Pemproxe in Verney Papers 205 A curassier .. 
befittingly horsed. 1821 Byron Sarvdan. v. i. 347 They are 
to deem that I reject their terms, And act befittingly. 

+ Befi‘ttingness. (és. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being fitting ; appropriateness. 

1647 W. Browne Polexander 1. 9 To discerne what the 
befittingnesse of her condition permitted. 

+ Befla‘ke, v. Obs. rare. [f. BE- 6+ FuaKe.] 
To take off an external layer, to skin in thin flakes. 

1649 BuitnE Eng. Improv. Inipr. (1652) 234 So to pare off 
the husk that it [madder] may be .. beflaked or flayed that 
it may all go one way. 

Befiannel, beflap, befieck, befleet: see Br-. 

Beflatter (bijflx tai), v. [f. Be- 2+ FLatrer.] 
Intensive of FLATTER. 

1340 <lyend. 60 (Roxb.), Huanne hi aa pet he ober hy 
pet hi wyllep beulatery [v. x. beuly] habbeb wel yzed. 1828 
Soutney in Q. Rez, XX XVIII. 590 Looking to see how far 
we might be. . beflattered and befooled intoa departure, etc, 

+ Beflay’, v. Obs. [OE. befiéan, f. Br- 1+ fiéan 
to Fuay.] ¢rans. To flay, strip. 

@zoo00 in Wilcker Voc, 218 Deglobere, spoliare, beflean. 
1340 Ayend. 38 Kueade lordes .. pet beulajep pe poure 
nen. /éid. 218 Po bet be-uleap pe poure uolk. 1393 GowER 
Conf. 111. 183 Out of his skin he was beflain All quick. 

+ Beflee’, v. Obs. [OE. dftéon, f. Br- 4 +/téon 


(pa. t. féah flugon, pa. pple. flogezt) to FLEE, q.v. 
for forms.] ‘vans. To flee from, flee, avoid, shun. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. Ixi. 6 Ne m3 ic hine ahwzer befleon. 
¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 36 And the ferste hys that he by-fle Chy- 
peans of sennes rote. 

Befiounce, befiour, befiout, befiuster : see BE-. 

+ Beflo'w, v. Ots. [OE. beflowan f. BE- 1 + 

fiéwan to Fiow, q.v. for forms.] a. To flow by, 
about, or around. b. To flow all over, overflow. 

a 1000 Wife's Lament 49 Wine werigmod, weetre beflowen. 
¢1250 Lay. 25738 An oper hulle was bar heh, be séé hine 
biflozede [1z05 bifledde] swipe neh. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(1865) I. 133 After pat he [ Nilus] hap so biflowe and i-watred 
pe lond .. be water falleb into pe chanel a3e. 

Beflower (b/floue'1), v. [f. BE- 6 + FLowEr sd.] 
trans. To cover or deck with, or as with, flowers. 

1594 Carew 7Jasso (1881) 53 She trimmes her selfe and 
golden hed Beflowres with Roses culd in Paradize. 1628 
Hosses 7hcyd. (1822) 99 Their bodies .. reddish livid and 
beflowerd with little pimples. 1795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 
Pindar. Wks.1812 IV. 188 Damask well beflower’d with blue. 

+ Befly’,v. Obs. [OE. beftéogan f. BE- 4 + fléogan 
to Fy, q.v. for forms. (Not separated in ME. 
from BEFLEE, the pa. tenses being identical.)] vas. 
a. To fly about. b. To fly from, shun, escape. 

@8go K. AE_rrep Beda m1. x, Pa spearcan beflugon on pas 
huses hrof. ¢1175 Lamb. Hon. 169 Wid pet be mihte helle 
pine bi-flien and bi-sunien. 1340 4yezd. 77 pe greate filo- 
sofes bet bise guodes beulo3e. : hae 

Hence Befly-ing vé/. sé., shunning, avoiding. 

1340 Ayend. 121 Be be beuliynge of kueade. 

Befoam (béfoum), v. [f. Be- 6 + Foam sd.] 
trans. To cover with foam. 

@ 1618 Sytvester Handy-Cr, Wks. 463 Th’ angry Steed.. 
Befoams the path. 1697 DrypEen Ovid's Afez. viii. (R.) And 
part he [the boar] churns and part befoams the ground. 
1863 Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 50 The clear brook that 
did slide .. befoam’d white as snow. 

Befog (bifp-g), v. [f. BE-6+Foe sé.] trans. 
To envelope in fog; fig. to obscure, confuse. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Jpost. 134 What time that popish 
mist had befogged the eyes of our poore people. 1850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith 249 The wine and wassail. .befogged 
his senses, 1879 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 695 He befogs the 
whole matter with a cloud of abuse. 

Hence, Befogged /7/. a. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heauen 254 You are altogether befogd 
and benighted in this question. 1868G. Macpona.p &, Fad- 
coner 11, 13 The pale, faintly befogged moon overhead. 1882 
Standard 6 Oct. 2/1 A benighted or befogged wayfarer. 

+ Befo'ld, v. Ots. [OE. befaldan, -fealdan, f. 
Be- 1+ /(e)aldan (pa. t. feold, pa. pple. /(e)aldez) 
to Fotp.] ¢vans. To fold up, wrap up, envelope. 

a x000 AELFRic Gen. xxvii. 16 And befeold his handa mid 
pera tyccena fellum. 1340 Ayewd. 8 Zuich wrepe long 
yhyealde and byuealde ine herte. cxg0o Le Freine 172 
Therin she leyed the childe, for cold, In the pel as it was 
bifold. 

+ Befo'ng, v. Ods. Forms: 1-3 befén, 3 
bifon, -von; 1-3 be-, bifeng. /’a. pple. 1-3 
be-, bifongen, 3 biuonge. [OE. bc/d :—*befa(2)h- 


BEFOOL. 


an (pa. pple. defangen), f. BE- about + *fanhan, 

On to seize, grasp. Corresp. to mod.G. fvfangen, 
OUG. piféhan, MUG. bevén to comprchend.] 

1. trans. To lay hold on, seize, grasp, catch. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Ger. 374 (Gr.) Habbap me helle clommas 
fieste befangen. ¢1160 //atlon Gosp. Matt. xxii. 15 Hyo 
wolden panne Haclend on his sprace befon. 1250 Lay. 830 
Per Brutus hifenge ‘ al pat him bifore was. 

2. inir. To take hold on, begin or commence 
upon. (Cf. Ger. anfangen.) 


¢1200 Trin. Coll. [/om. 143 Po pe hadden here sinnes for- 
leten and bet, oder par-on biuonge, 

3. ¢rans. To encompass, enclose, comprehend. 

971 Slrckl. Hom. 5 God Fweder Sunu, pone ne magon 
befGn heofon and eorpe. r2z0g Lay. 24748 Mid zene bende 
of golde: a:lc hafde his ha:fd biuonge. a 122g Ancr, R. 76 
Pe Louerd, pat al pe world ne muhte nout biuon. 

Befool (bifi-l),v. In 4-5 befole. [f. Br- 5 + 
Foon sé.) 

1. ¢rans. To make a fool of ; to dupe, delude. 

1393 Gower Conf. EEL. 236 Many wise Befoled have hem 
selfer this. 1622 Heyiin Cosmogr. mm. (1682) 220 Befooling 
him withas glorious Titles. 1673 H. Stuspe Kurt. Vj. 
Dutch War App. 81 The old Rumpers were befoold by 
Cromwel. 1765 Westey HW<ks. (1872) XT. 323 Be temperate 
in speaking : else Satan will befool you. 183: Carty.e Sere. 
Res, 1. iii. 260 One age he ts hagridden, bewitched ; the next, 
priestridden, befooled. 

2. To treat as a fool, call ‘ fool.’ 

1612 W. Scrater Sick Souls Salve 33 That rash censuring 
and befooling others. @1617 Hieron Ws, 11. 166 Who is 
hee, whom Salomon doth so often be-foole in his Prouerbs? 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 180 They .. befooled themselves for 
setting a Foot out of Doors in that Path. 1864 TENNYSON 
-lylmer'’s F. 590 Being much befool’d and idioted By the 
rough amity of the other, - 

3. To squander foolishly, ‘fool away.’ rare. 

1861 Ssntes Exgineers 1. 468 In this way Sir Thomas 
seems to have befooled his estate, and it shortly after became 
the property of the Alsager family. 

Hence, Befoo'led, Befoo'ling ///. a.; Befoo'l- 
ing vd/. sb.; Befoo'lment sé. 

1677 Gitrin Dzmonol, (1867) 197 Either of these ways 
Satan makes use of for the befooling of men. 1681 BaxTER 
Search Schisn», iii. 44 A transitory befooling dream. 1842 
Miatt Nonconf, 11. 8 Ah! we are a befooled people. 1881 
Pall Mall G. 14 May 11/2 For the general befoolment of 
those easy souls. 

+ Befo'rce, v. Os. rare. [f. BE- 2+ Force v.] 

1. trans. To force, ravish. 

¢ 1375 ? BarBour S¢. Theodera 556 pe monk Theoderus .. 
me beforsit be his slycht. 

2. ? To impose by force, to enforce. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 33 If there be broad laws beforced 
aforehand. 

Before (bifoe1), adv., prep., and conj. Forms: 
1 bi-, beforan, 2-4 bi-, beforen, 4— before. (Also 
3 biuore(n, biforenn, byuore, biforr; 4-5 bi-, 
byforne, bifor(é, 4-6 byfore, 4-7 beforn(e, 5 
befoore, 5-6 Sc. befoir, beforrow, 7 arch. be- 
foren, biforn, § arch. beforne.) [OE. deforan 
(cogn. w. OS, biforan, OTIG. bzfora, MHG. bevor, 
also bevorne, bevorn), f. bi-, Be- by, about + foran 
adv.:—OTeut. */orana from the front, advb. de- 
tivative of fora, For. Cf. also Fore, AFORE, 
ATFORE, Torore. Primarily an adverb; its relation 
to a sb, was expressed by putting the latter in the 
dative, ‘in front as /o a thing,’ whence it passed 
into a preposition (cf. B 2, quot. 971). Elision of 
a relative particle has given it also the force of 
an adverbial conjunction ¢.g. in‘think before (that) 
you speak.’] 

A. adv, I. Of sequence in space. 

1. Of motion: Ahead, in advance, in front. 

arooo Beowulf ao He feara sum beforan gengde wisra 
monna. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 41 Mihhal eode biforen and 
Poul com ater 1350 Well. Palerne 3193 And bifore 
went william and afterward pe quene. 1375 BarBour 
Bruce x.245 Thai that war went furth beforn. ¢ 1430 Chev. 
Assigne 322 Euur feraunce by-forne & pat other aftur. x590 
Suaks. J/ids. N. v. i. 397, 1 am sent with broome before, ‘To 
sweep the dust behinde the door. 1610 HoLtanp Canrden's 
Brit. t. 3 Nor Twins, the horned Bull of Crete, untimely 
go beforn. 1740 Denees Sir F. Drake Wks. IV. 403 Ad- 
vertised by two Symerons, whom he sent before. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 863 Not at my side. 1 charge thee ride 
before, Ever a good way on before. 

2. Of position or direction: In front, in or on the 
anterior or fore side. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 16637 Pai hailsed him be-for, bihind. 
1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle w. xxxvili. 64 Full of eyen byfore 
and behynd. 1420 &. £, IVlls (1882) 53 A habirgoun of 
Mylen, opyn be-for. 1523 Lv. Berners Frotss. 1. cliii. 183 
Bare a starre on his bonet and on his mantell before. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. mn. ii. 56 His horse ..neere leg'd before. 


1605 — Macé. v. viii. 46 Had he his hurts before? 1635 
Paaitt Christianogr. \. ii. (1636177 His upper garment... 
buttoned before. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6088/3 Has lost a 


Tooth before. 1855 OWEN Jveth 302 Counting the molars 
from before backwards. 

Jig. 1821 SHELLEY Skylark, We look before and after, And 
pine for what is not. 

+3. Before the face of men; openly. Oés. 

¢1000 Andreas 1212 ( Bosw.), Wundor on eorpan he beforan 
cypde. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 41 Pe pet speked faire biforen 
and false bihinden. : 

+4. In a position of pre-eminence or superiority 


lo. Obs, 
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1377 Lancu. /. PZ. B. xx. 23 Vor is no vertue by fer *10 
Spiritus teniperancte [C, text reads by-fore to, to-fore, by 
3er, by fer, be ver, so fair as], 1382 Wycir Geu. i. 26 Bi- 
fore be he [inan] to the fishis of the see. 

II. Of sequence in time or order. 

3. In time previous or anterior to a time in ques- 
tion, previous to that or to this, earlier, sooner ; 
hence beforehand ; already, heretofore, in the past. 
Often with adverbs or advb. phrases of time, as ovgr 
before, three years GSS the week before, etc. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 240 Vor bi, mine leoue sustren, beod bi- 
uoren iwarre. 1258 Procl. Hew. I11, Alse hit is beforen 
iseid. 1297 R, Grouc. 443 Roberd .. Na ee lyf Aboute pre 
es byuore. @ 1300 Cursor J. 8523 Dauid. .spak..O cristes 

irth sua lang be-forn. 1340 yd. 260 Ase ich habbe be- 
uore yzed, 1477 art Rivers(Caxton) Dicles 2 Whyche book 
I had neuer seen before. 1512 Act 4 fen. VIF, xi, Every- 
thing .. byfore rehersed. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 
(1848) 38 As our mother sayd to the byforne, ¢1560 A. Scott 
Counsale Wanton W., Ye trest to find thame trew That 
nevir wes beforrow. 1579 SreNseR Sheph. Cal. May 104 
For ought may happen that hath bene beforne.  c 1600 
Snaks. Sonn. xl, What hast thou then more then thou hadst 
before? 1610 — Jem. in. ii. 2 When the But is out we will 
drinke water. not a drop before. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. ix. 
(18c6) 44 The conversation at this time was more reserved 
than before. 1798 CorertpcGe Anc. Mar. v. 11. 47 The 
Mariners all return’d to work As silent as beforne. 1848 
Macauray //sst. 1. 153 Charles the First, eighteen years 
before, withdrew from hes capital. 

+b. In Scotch, O/ before = of aforetime, formerly. 

c1gos Dunsar Gold. Targe xxiv, Scho semyt lustiar of 
chere..Than of before. 1513-75 Dinry. Occurr. (1833) 109 
Sho past a lytill of befoir to vesie hir sone. 

B. prep. I. Of sequence in space. 

1. Of motion: In advance of, ahead of. 

c1000 AEtFric Ex, xiii. 21 And Drihten fér beforan him 
and swutelode him bone weg. ¢119§ Lamb. Hom. 5 Al be 
hebreisce folc pe eode efter him and biuoren him. 1388 
Wyciir £.x. xiii. 21 Forsothe the Lord 3ede bifore hem to 
schewe the weie. 1436 Zest. Edor. u. (1855) 75 Pore men 
berand .. torches before my cors. 1526 Pilg7. Perf. (W, de 
W. 1531) 4 Theyr gyde. .to go before them, and conducte or 
leade them, 1611 Biste Fos. viii. 10 And loshua.. went 
vp; he, and the Elders of Israel, before the people to Ai. 
1843 Macautay Armada 20 Behind him march the hal- 
bardiers ; before him sound the drums. 

b. Driven in front of, hurried on by; e.g. in 
the phrase Before the wind: said of a ship sailing 
directly with the wind; also fig. 

1598 W. Puitup Linschoten’s Trav. in Arb. Garner 111. 23 
We got before the wind to the Cape of Good Hope. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. m. 822 Tisiphone .. Before her drives 
Diseases and Affright. 1726 THomson IVinter 171 Before 
the breath Of full exerted Heaven they wing their course. 
1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789) Arriver, to bear away 
before the wind. 1853 Ktncstey Hyfatia xviii, He had 
been only the leaf before the wind. 1865 Dickens J/ué. 
Fr. i, Kept the boat in that direction going before the 
tide. Wed, A man who carries everything before him, 

ec. Hence, with distinct causal force. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Savz. viii. 33 Smytten before their ene- 
mies. 1590 SHaxs. J/ids. NV. ii. ii. 423 Thou runst before 
me. 1593 — 2 fen. V#, W. ii. 37 Our enemies shall falle 
before us. 1599 — Hen. V, m1. Cho. 34 Downe goes all 
before them. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 1. 4 Recoil be- 
fore that sorrow, if not this sword. 

2. Of position or direction: In front of. 

[971 Blickd. Hont.15 [He] sehyrde myccle menizo him be- 
foranferan.] «@ 1200 Moral Ode 44 in £. E. P. (1862) 25 He is 
buuen vs & bi-neben. biforen & bi-hinde. c1zs0 Gen. & Ex. 
2272 Al do bridere.. fellen bi-forn dat louerd-is fot. ¢1340 
Cursor AM. 15023 (Trin.) Biforn her kyng childre cast 
braunches broken of bow3e. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER Avis. T. 776 
He caryed al this harneys him byforn. ¢ 1450 Merdiy xv. 
237 He dide after many feire chiualries be-fore the castell. 
1593 Hooker &ecd. Pol. 1. iv. § 5 Wks. 1841 I. 240 When 
many meats are set before me. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden's 
Ware Cl. 96 Wee decree that every Man possess his Vesti- 
bula or Seas lying before his lands. 1766 Gotpsm. Vie. IV. 
viii. (1806) 42 On the grass-plot before our door. 1891 
Brack Dau. Heth xviii, Peering over the edge of the rock 
before him. 

Jig. 1848 Macauray Hust. Eng. |. 84 Great statesmen who 
looked far behind them and far before them. 

b. In front of, at the beginning of (a writing). 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 19 Tindals incharitable pistle set 
before hys newe Testament. 

ec. Before the face ot eyes: = 3. 

¢11975 Lamb. /fom. 111 Pine welan forrotiad biforan bine 
ehgan. 1611 Liste Ps, xxxi. 22, 1 am cut off from before 
thine eies. 17xx Appison Sfect. No. 12 ?2 The Mistress 
. scolds at the Servants as heartily before my Face as be- 
hind my Back. 1832 Tensyson Talking Oak 3 Once more 
before my face I see the moulder’d Abbey-walls. 

d. Before the mast; a phrase said of the common 
sailors, who are berthed in the forecastle in front 
of the fore-mast. 

1627 Capt. Smitn Seaman's Gram. ix. 39 The Boatswaine, 
and all the Yonkers or common Sailers vnder his command 
is to be before the Mast. 1840 R. Dana (¢itde) Two years 
before the mast. 

3. In front of so as to be in the sight of ; under 
the actual noticc or cognizance of; in presence of. 

¢ 1000 AiiFric &.r. xi. 10 [Hi) worhton ealle pa wundru 

.-beforan Faraone. ¢ 1175 Lav}. Honr. 53 pe speket alse 
feire biforen heore euencristene. a 1300 Cursor VW. 13137 
Bifor pis king in his palis, His brober doghter..Com .. for 
to bale. ¢1450 HeNryson Tale of Dog 22 This sum- 
mond is made befoir witnes. 1526 Pieler. Perf «W. de W. 
1531) 156 b, Though the kynge were before hym in his 
robes of golde, he wolde lytell regarde his royalte. 160% 
F. Gopwin Ss. Eng. 398 Preaching at Sittingborne before 
a great auditory. 1611 Biste John xii. 37 Though he had 
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done .. miracles before them. 1883 Grtmour JJongods xvii. 
209 Those who will confess Him before their countrymen. 

b. sfec. Said in reference to a tribunal, of the 
petsons or matters of which it has cognizance. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvil. 11 Da stod se Ha:lend be- 

foran pam deman. ¢ 1200 Oxwin 6901 Wre3zedd Biforr pe 
Romanisshe king. 1512 Act 4 //en. Vi TI, x, Any office or 
offices found before Eschetour or Eschetours. 1601 F.Gon- 
win Bps. Ene. 451 Both of them being .. before the Pope, 
they fell. into by matters and articling one against another, 
1712 STEELE Spect. No. 270 P1 As ill an Action as any that 
comes before the Magistrate. 1838 Arnoi.o /dist. Rome 
(1848! I. 17 ‘The appeal was tried before all the Komans. 
1883 Law Rep. xi.Q. Bench Drv. 595 Vhe proceedings before 
the police court. 

ec. with the added idea of deference toward. 

1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1.i. 30 No knee. -hath bent 
before its altar, 1848 Macautay //yst. fing. 1. 146 The 
military power now humbled itself before the civil power. 

4. In the (mental) view of; in the opinion, re- 
gard, or consideration of. arch. 

¢ 1000 AELFxic £.x. iii. 21 Ie sylle bison folce gife beforan 
pam Egiptiscean folee. c1000 sigs. Gosp. Luke xv. 22 
Fa:der ic syngude on heofon & beforan de. ¢ 1175 Lams, 
ffom.15 Eour eyper sunezad biforan drihien. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 
117 Te33 wa:renn biforenn Godd Rihhtwise menn. 1583 
Stusses Anat, Abus. nu. 14 Vhough this be not theft before 
the world, nor punishable by penall lawes. 1611 Liste Gen, 
xliii. 14 God Almightie giue you mercie before the man. 

5. Open to the knowledge of, displayed to or 
brought under the conscious knowledge or atten- 
tion of. fence, as an asseveration, Before God ! 
= As God knows, by God. 

[c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 28 Swa hwyle swa me andet 
beforan mannum, pone mannes sunu andet beforan godes 
englum. ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Beforen mannen. .beforen 
godes zngles.} 1393 Lanct. P. Pd. C. xvi. 139 By-for per- 
petuel pees ‘ich shal preoue pat ich seide, And a-vowe by- 
for God. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V,v.ii.149 Before God, Kate, 
I cannot looke greenely. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. g P4 
That of the Georges, tien used to meet at the sign of the 
George .. and swear ‘ Before George.’ 1712 STERLE fbi. 
No. 284 #6, I shall therefore with your bee lay before 
you the whole Matter. 1815 Scridbleomania 234 Vhe subject 
having been so recently before the public in all the diurnal 
prints. 1857 Buckie Crvzlss. 1. xu. 671 The accusations 
brought against these great men are before the world. 

b. Claiming the attention of. 

ax7tx Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 217 That which now lies 
before you is to shew, how your abrenunciation is prepara- 
tory to the love of God. 1857 Buckie Cyzslrs. 1. i. 19 The 
problem immediately before us, is to ascertain the method. 

6. In front of onc in the course of action or of 
life; in prospect. a. Awaiting the coming action 
of, at the disposal of, open to. 70 have a penny 
before him: i.e. in hand for future needs, remaining 
over (now @a/.). 

[¢ 1000 AELFRiIc Gen. xx. 15 Land lip ztforan eow.) 1382 
Wycutr Gen. xx. 15 The lond is bifore 3ow ; where euer it 
shal plese to thee, dwel. ¢ 1420 S¢r Amadace xxix, In gud 
tyme were he borne, ‘hat hade a peny him bi-forne. 1535 
CoveERDALE Gen. xx. 15 Beholde, my londe stondeth open 
before the [1611 is before thee], dwell where it liketh the. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x11. 646 The World was all before them, 
where to choose, Their place of rest. 1882 HuGnes Life 
D. Macimilla» ii. 10 He had the world before him. 

b. Ahead or in front of (one) in the future; 
awaiting. 

1807 Craspe Par. Reg. u. 386 Their graves before them 
and their griefs behind. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. u.v, The 
golden age .. which a blind tradition has hitherto placed in 
the Past, is Before us, 

II. Of time. 

7. Preceding in order of time; anterior to. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i.15 Se pe to cummene is after me 
was geworden beforan me. cxrz00 7771. Col. Hfom. 219 
Pe laste man is sib be formeste, be was biforn us. _@ 1300 
E. E. Psalter \xxvii. 5 Our fadres us bifore. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. \vi. 40 They mowe lyuen as hyr auncestres 
dyde byforne hem. 1678 Cupwortn /mted/. Syst. 1. i. § 28. 
35 All the other ancient Physiologers that were before 
Anaxagoras. 1819 Byron ¥uan 1. v, Brave men were living 
before Agamemnon, 1870 TroLLore’ Phineas F. 40% It is 
so easy to be a lord if your father is one before you. 

8. Previous to, or earlier than <a point of time, 
date, or event). 

c1z00 OrMIN 177 He shall newenn cumenn forp Biforenn 
Cristess come. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 4236 Is noght his murning 
may a-mend I trou bi-fore his liues ende. /éid. 5064, 1 saghe 
pe neuer be-for pis day. 1485 Act 1 //en, VII, x. §1 Byfore 
the fest of Esterthan neatensuyng. 1506 Bury Hills (1850) 
108, I anulle and revoke all the villes mad by for this date. 
1603 SHaAks. J/eas. for MV. iw. iv. 10 And aS should wee 
proclaime it in an howre before his entring? 1712 STEELE 
Spect, No. 493 ® 4 He wondered I was not dead before 
now. 1779 Jounson Dryden Wks. VII. 182 1t was written 
before the Conquest of Granada. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Life in Wilds iii. 39 Would be back before dark. 1848 
Macautay f/ést. 1. 561 Thirty-five years before this time. 

9. ta. Previous to a past space of time, before 
the beginning of. Oés. In mod. usage before three 
months is replaced by three months before. Cf As. 

¢ 1340 Cursor VM. 10675 (Laud). Hyt was by-fore many a 
day commoundid in the olde lay. 

b. Previotis to the expiration of a future space 
of time. 

1865 Trottore Belton Est. xxvii. 326 This gnef, 1 hope, 
may be cured some day before long. -/od. 1 hope to be 
there before another year, 

III. Of rank. 
10. In precedence of, superior to; in advance of in 


development. 
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¢1230 Hali Meid. 19 Se schene biforen alle odre. @ 1300 
in Wright Pof. Sc. 367 Al that a man hath bifore a best. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 b, The philosophers that 
trusted in theyr owne connynge..that they had before 
other. 1676 Hospes //iad 1. 266 Atrides is before you in 
command. 1755 JoHNSoN s.v. Before, He is before his 
competitors both in right and power. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist, Exg. 1. 413 The nation which was so far before its 
neighbours in science. 

11. In preference to; rather than. 

¢ 1230 Hali Med. 23 He mensked ham se muchel biforen 
alle be odre. 1380 Wycuir Sef Ji‘ks. (1871) III. 83 Pow 
schalt not haue bifore me alyen Goddis. 1450 Q. Mar- 
GARET in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 To do you worship by wey 
of mariage, bifore all creatures lyvyng, 1611 BisLeE 2Sav. 
vi. 21 The Lord, which chose me before thy father, & be- 
fore all his house. 1653 Watton dzgler i. 16 Action is .. 
to be preferr’d before Contemplation. 1742 Younc Nt, Th. 
(1751) 243 Why then is health preferr’d before disease? 
Mod. They would die before yielding. 

12. In comparison with, in respect to. 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 98 21 The Women were of such 
an enormous Stature, that we appeared as Grashoppers 
before them. 1832 Tennyson S7. Agnes ii, So shows my 
soul before the Lamb, My spirit before Thee. 

C. Con}. or conjunctive adv, 
1. Of time: Previous to the time when. 
a. orig. with that: now arch. 

€ 1200 OrmiN 964 Biforenn batt te Laferrd Crist Wass borenn 
her tomanne. a@ 1300 Cursor AM. 10603 Beforn pat sco was 
ofhir moder born, 1382 WycuiF Fo/x viii. 58 Bifore that 
Abraham was maad,] am. 1542 Upati £rasm. A poph. 280a, 
Neither did he repaire vnto Sylla before that he had..van- 
quyshed diuerse capitaines of enemies. 1611 Bite Yohn 
i. 48 Before that Philip called thee .. I saw thee. 

b. without ¢haz. 
c1325 £. E. Allit. P. A. 529 On oure byfore be sonne go 
doun. ¢1q00 MaunpEV. 18, 2000 3eer before oure Lord was 
born. 1503-4 4ctig Hen. V//, xxxvi. Pream., Sir William 
.. lay both at Surgery and fesyk .. by the space of ij yeres 
.. byfore he was able to ride. 1588 A, Kine Cazésius’ 
Catech. 76 The day befoir he sufferit. 1658 UssHer Auz. 
405 Seleucus was dead before he came. r71x Appison Sect. 
No.1 P2, I threw away my Rattle before I was two Months 
old. 1816 J. Witson C/ty 0f Plague 1. ti. go Ay, she intends 
to look before she leaps. 

tc. Formerly also with eve (than), or. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. 4o Fyf hundred jer .. bifore Er pan oure 
Lord..on erbe was ybore. 1340 Hampote Pr. Cortsc. 9 Be- 
fore ar anythyng was wroght. ¢xrqoo Maunpev. 83 Before 
or thei resceyve hem thei knelen doun. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than. 

1596 SHaxs. Alerch. V. 11. ii. 303 Treble that, Before a 
friend..Shall lose a haire. Afod4. I will die before I submit. 

Used as adj. and sé. 

1. quasi-adj. = Anterior; previous. 

1382 Wrycur 1 Esdras ix. 1 Risende up Esdras fro the 
beforn porche of the temple. c 1400 Jest. Love 1. (1560) 279 
I rehearse thy before deed. 1599 SHaxs. //en. I’, 1v. 1.179 
Men are punisht for before breach of the Kings Lawes. 

2. quasi-sé. 

1850 Tennyson /7 Jem. xxvi. 3 Oh, if indeed that eye 
foresee Or see :in Him is no before) In more of life true life 
no more. 


BE. Com. 

1. In combination with participles where the 
hyphen has merely a syntactical value, showing 
that defore is an adverbial qualification of the fol- 
lowing pple., with sense of ‘ previously, formerly’; 
as before-created, -going, -mentioned, -named, 
-noticed, -recited, -told, -written, BEFORE-SAID. 


1786 Burke WW. Hastings Wks. XII. 360 The pernicious 


consequences of his *before-created unwarrantable, and 
illegal arrangements. 1606 Hieron J#’£s. I. 44 Let vs re- 
meinber the *before-deliuered matter, 1382 Wyctrtr Nov, 
ili, 25 Remiscioun of *bifore goynge synnes. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv. 99 Somewhat which hath been 
before said touching the Question *before-going. 1593 
Hooxer £cec/, Pod. ut. xi. §9 Wks. 1841 I. 331 Till the time 
“before-mentioned was expired. 1671 F. Pures Keg. 
Necess. 534 By the *beforemention’d Opinions of Sir Chris- 
topher Wray. 1815 £xcycl. Brit. V. 781/1 The queen.. 
takes all the steps of the *before-mentioned pieces. 1467 
Bury Wills 11850) 48 The ferme of the seide londys, medews, 
and pasture *bee-for-namyd. @ 1626 Bacon New AtZ in 
Sylva (1658) 12 All the Nations *beforenamed. 1864 77#es 
13 Oct., Adry chapter on the *before-named science. 1807 

ANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 127 The inattock, *before- 
noticed, is used to grub up .. the surface. 1786 Burke J 
Hastings Wks. X11. 399 In consequence of all the *before- 
recited intrigues. 1697 Suake fu Grass (ed. 2) 288 Like 
Fox’s Apology *beforetold. 1825 BentHam Ration. Rew. 
123 A new and *before-unknown splendour, 1382 Wycuir 
2 Chron. xxx. 5 As in the lawe it is *befornwriten. 

+ 2. In many obsolete compound verbs and vbl. 
sbs. ete., esp. in Wyclif, representing L. /ve- and 
ante-, some of which have inod. representatives 
with FORE-: as before-bar, to preclude, foreclose; 
before -casting, forecasting, pre - calculation ; 
before-come,to prevent ; before-cut ; before-gird ; 
before-goer, a predecessor; before-graithe, to 
prepare, makc ready beforehand; before-had, 
held previously ; before-know ; before-passing, 
excelling; before-ripe, premature; before-runner ; 
before-say, to predict, foretell; before-sayer, 
-speaker, a prophet: before-see ; before-set, to 
promote, sct over; before-show ; before-sing ; 
before-siretch, to extend fortli ; before-take, to 
anticipate; before-taste ; before-tell; before- 
walling, aztemurale, outer defence; before-warn ; 
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before-weave, to fringe, hem in, fretexere ; 
before-witting, foreknowledge. 

¢1449 Pecock Ref. v. i. 477 What euer religioun lettith 
and *biforbarrith. /é/d. v. 1. 478 Alle... letten and *bifore- 
barren, 3he and forbeden, thilk religtoun to be doon & usid. 
1388 Wycuir £ x. xxi. 14 If ony man sleeth his neizbore bi 
*beforecastyng. 1382 — 2 AZacc. xiv. 31 As he knew3 hym 
strongly *byforecummen of the man. — Dau. iv. 11 *Bifore- 
kitte 3e the braunchis therof. — Ps. xvii. 33 God that *befor- 
girte me with vertue. —- GaZi.17 Nether I cam to Ierusa- 
lem to my *bifore goeris apostlis. ¢ 1388 in Iyclif’s Sed. 
}ivks. 1871 ILI. 476 He bat is *biforegoar be he as a servant. 
1382 Wycur /s. Ilxxxviil. 5, In to withoute ende I shal 
*beforgreithe thi seed. /é@. 15 Riztwisnesse and dom 
*beforgreithing of thi sete. — Gem. xl. 13 Pharao shal 
restore thee to the *biforehad gree. 1388 — Geu. xv. 13 
God *biforeknew also the things tocomynge. 1382— 2 Pe/, 
i. 16 The vertu and prescience, or *bifore knowing. — Ec- 
clus. xxxiii. 23 In alle thi werkes “beforn passende be thou 
(x388 be thou souereyn]. 1388 — N22. xiii. 2x The *be- 
fore rijp grapes. 1382 — Lx. xxxiii. 2 Y shal sende an 
aungel, thi “before renner. — /sa. xlviii. 5, I *beforn- 
seide to thee fro thanne, er thei camen | shewede to thee. 
— Deut. viii. 19 Loo! nowy *before seye to thee, that vtterly 
thow schalt perishe. 1388 —- £ccles. iv. 13 That can- 
not *bifore se in to tymetocomynge. 1382 — Leclus. xvii. 14 
Into eche fole of kinde he *beforn sette a gouernour. ¢ 1440 
Proup, Parv, 28 * Before sette, prefixus. 1382 Wc Lir Gen. 
xli, rr A sweuen “biforeshewynge of thingis that ben to 
comun, 1388 — Ps. cxlvi. 7 *Bifore synge 5e to the Lord. 
— £.x, xv. 21 With the whiche she beforesonge. c 1400 — 
Lx, vil. 1 (MS. B), Profete, that is, interpretour other 
*biforspekere. 1382 — /?s.xxxv.11 * Beforstrecche thi mercy 
to inen. — Ps. Ixxviit. 8 Soone shul *“befortaken ys thi 
mercies. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150 A *before 
tastynge of the ioye and glory of heuen. 1382 Wycuir Ps. 
xlix. 6 Heuenes shulen his riz3twisnes *beforetelle. — /sa. 
xxvi. 1 The wal and the *biforwalling. — Js, xviii. 19 
The viseouns. .these thingus “bifornwarneden. — Fob xxxvi. 
28 The cloudis ..that *beforeweuen alle thingus ther- 
aboue. c¢1g00 Test. Love iu. (1560) 298 In the chapitre 
of Gods *beforneweting..all these matters apertely may be 
founden. 


Beforehand (béfooshend), adv. (anda.) Also 
3-4 biforen hond(e, 4-6 before hand(e, 4 bi-, 
by-, be-forhand, biforand. [Originally two 
words, defore had, also before the hand, perhaps 
from the idea of one working defore the hand of 
another, and so in anticipation of his action. But 
cf. L. pre manu, manidus, ‘at hand, in readiness, 
in hand,’ used in ME. as =‘ beforehand.’] 

1. In anticipation of something so as to be ready 
for it; in advance, 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 212 Heo beod pe lesse te menen, pet heo 
biuoren hond leorned hore meister to makien grimme chere, 
1534 TINDALE 2 Cov. ix. 5 ‘To come before honde [Wyc1iF 
bifor] vnto you for to prepare youre good blessynge. 1551 
Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. Pref. He..was so skylfull in 
Astronomie, and coulde tell before handeof Eclipses, 1611 
Biste Mark xiii. 11 Take no thought before hand what ye 


shall speake. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 86 » 1, I thought it 
proper to acquaint you before-hand..that you might not be 


*surpriz’d therewith. 1875 B. Taytor Fawsé I. iv.78 Prepare 


beforehand for your part. 


b. sfee. in reference to payment in advance. 

1393 Lanet. P. Pé. C. ty. 301 [Ich halde hym ouer-hardy 
oper elles nouht trewe, Pat Are wanibus ys payed.j ¢ 1450 
Henryson /ale of Dog 88 Ane soume I payit haif befoir the 
hand. 1552 Hutoet, Before handes, Jrx santbus. 1583 
Stuspes Anat. Abus. u. 32 To pay a yeere or two yeeres 
rent before hande. 1755 SMOLLETT Ov7-x. (1803) IV. 129 He 
demanded two ducats for the job, and they paid him before- 
hand. A/ocd. maxim. There are two bad payers—he that 
pays beforehand, and he that never pays at all. 

c. To be beforehand with: to anticipate, to be 
earlier than; to outstrip or forestall in action. 
(In this and the next, often used adjectively.) 

1595 SHAKS. Fo v. vii.111 Let vs pay the time but need- 
full woe, Since it hath beene before hand with our greefes. 
a1619 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 30 Then was he before- 
hand with Pope Alexander. . promising likewise to hold it.. 
of the Apostolique Sea. 1701 W. Wootton Hist. Rome i. 
203 If you are not before-hand with them, you will perish. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 222 Like Napoleon, 
he knew the value of being beforehand with an enemy. 

a. Zo be beforehand, to be beforehand with the 
world, to have something beforehand : to have more 
than sufficient to meet present demands; to have 
money in hand for future contingencies; to have 
the balance on the right side. So fo bring, get 
beforehand, All arch. 

1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 He wyll.. labour 
diligently to brynge hym selfe beforehande agayn, & to re- 
couer his losse. 1591 G. FLETCHER 2 wsse Comma. (1857) 13 
(Vhey] regard not to lay up anything, or to haue it before 
hand. ¢1645 Hows e Leff. (1650) III. 9 Hee is the happy 
man who can square his mind to his nteans..he who is 
before hand with the world. 165r Featzy in Fudler’s Abct 
Rediv, (1867) If. 228 He brought the college much before- 
hand, which before .. was very much impoverished. 1712 
Sterce Spect, No. 450 #3 Ilaving little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from Hand to Mouth. 1771 Frankiin 
A utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 59, | now began to think of getting 
a little beforehand. c181z2 Miss Austen Sezse & Sevts. 
(1849) 25, I shall see how much I am beforehand with the 
world in the spring. 

+ 2. Before this or that, previously. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 3393 His sede suld multipli, als godd 
him had biforand hiht. /éze¢. 6512 He tok him tablis of be 
lay. As 3e herd me bifor-hand say. 1382 Wyctir Gev. xxviii. 
19 The cyte Bethel, that biforn hoond was clepid [.uza. 
1413 Lyoc. Pylyr. Sowle iw. i. (1483) 58 This appel was 
hanged vpon this drye tree whiche that grewe before hand 
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vpon this grene florisshynge tree. @ 1520 Alyrr. Our Ladye 
186 As I haue sayde ofte before hande. 

+ B. as adj. Ready, prepared. Obs. rare. 

_ ©1704 LesTRANG# (J.', What is a man’s contending with 
insuperable difficulties but the rolling of Sisyphus’s stone 
up the hill, which is soon beforehand to return upon him 
again? 

Befo'reness. rare. [f. BEFoRE+-NEsS: cf. 
aforeness.] Priority, anteriority, pre-existence. 

1625 Gitt Sacr. Philos. 1. 57 In the infinitie of being .. 
therefore there can bee no belorenesse nor afternesse. 

Befo'resaid, ///. a. (See‘Brrore E1.] Men- 
tioned, or treated of before or already. Nowarch. 
or Oés., its place being taken by AFORESAID. 

@1225 Ancr, R. 42 Deos biuore seide psalmes. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astrod, 58 Eche of fe poyntis be-fornseyd. 1480 
Bury iWidls (1850) 55 The high aughter of the chirche of 
oure lady befornseyde. 1574 tr. Lettleton’s Tenures 79 b, 
In witnesse whereof, y° parties beforesaid interchaungeably 
haue put to their seales. 1766 in Entick’s Loudon IV. 319 
That you cause to be proclaimed the beforesaid fair. 

Befo-retime, adv. [f. Berore- + Time, i.e. 
‘the time that was before’: cf. aforetime.] In 
former time, formerly, previously. 

@1300 Cursor M, 2110 Affrick .. pat bifor time was cald 
libye. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 28 Beforetyme, ante, antea. 
1611 Biste 1 Savz. ix.g He that is now called a Prophet, 
was beforetime called a Seer. 1865 Swinpurne Badd. Bur- 
dens 36 And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 

*, Sometimes two words = Time preceding. 

e1450 Aut. de la Tour cxiit. 153 The bifore tyme they had 
be maried. 1614 CuapmAn Odyss. vi, 392 Having touch’d 
no meat A long before time. 

+ Befo’retimes, a/v. Ods. [f. prec. + genitival 
“5: cf. aforetimes.] 

21555 Latimer Sera. & Rev. (1845) 192 Saints, that de- 
parted in faith out of this world beforetimes. 1647 W, Browne 
Polexander u. 83 In all appearance, he was the same man 
he had been before times. 

Beforn(e, obs. form of BErore. 

Beforrow, obs. Sc. f. BEFORE [cf. 720771, morrow.) 

Befo'rtune, v. rare. [f. Br-+ Fortune v., 
after bechance, befall. intr. and with dative obj. 
To befall, happen, chance. 

15sgt SHAKS. 72vo Gent. w. iii. 41 As much, I wish all good 
befortune you. 1855 SincLeton Virgil II. 51 Whatever 
shall befortune, every hap Is by endurance to be overcome. 

Befoul (b/faul), v. [f. Be- 5+ Foun: a later 
formation, which ran parallel to BEFILE in ME., 
and at length displaced it.]  ¢vazs. To make foul, 
cover with filth or dirt; often of moral filth; esf. 


in the proverbial 70 defoul one’s owz nest. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1147 Al was his face bi-foulet wt spot. 
¢ 1430 Syx Gener. 4610 The last he fond Darel Al be- 
fouled inthe grauel. 1526 SKELTON J/ayny/. 885, I befoule 
his pate. 1726 AmMHERST 7erre Fr. v. 22 "Tis an ill bird 
which befouls his own nest. 1844 Macautay Chatham, Ess., 
Fox had stumbled in the mire, and had not only been de- 
feated but befouled. 

Hence Befou'ler, befou:Iment. 

1842 Lp. Jerrrey in Vafier’s Corr. (1879) 388 A befouler 
ofhisown nest. 1862 F. Hatt Hind. Philos. Syst.272 The 
ignorant..think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment 
of ether. 

Befraught, befreckle, befret, etc. : see BE- pref. 

Befree‘ze, v. [f. Br-1+ FREEZE v.] ¢vans. To 
freeze up or over ; to freeze intensely. 

¢1200 ORMIN 13854 All iss itt uss bifrorenn. 1393 GowER 
Conf. 1. 220 Danubie ..Whiche alle befrose thanne stood. 
1623 BincHAm Xexophon 69 Scorching and befreezing the 
limbes of the Souldiers. 


Befriend (bifrend), v. [f. Be- 2+ FRIEND v.] 
trans. Yo act as a friend to, to help, favour; to 
assist, p:omote, further. 

1559 Jlirr. Mag. 613(R.), That .. you may befriend My 
wretched soule with quicke dispatch in death. 1607 SHaks. 
Tinton un. ti. 64 Will you befriend mee so farre as to vse 
mineowne wordstohim? 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 474 Be thou 
the first true merit to befriend. 1752 Younc Brothers u. i, 
Wait an occasion that befriends your wishes. 1867 (29 June) 
BRIGHT Asner., SP. 147 Persons ..who befriended the negro 
in his bondage. 

Hence Befriender, Befriending ///. a., Be- 
friendment. 

1681 C. Cotton Poet. Jiks. (1765) 321 At the very first 
befriending Knock. 1856 Loner. CAildr. Lora’s Supper 
226 Hope, the befriending, does what shecan. 1856 E. Bonp 
Russia 16th C. 108 As the befriender of her subjects. 

Befringe (b/frindz), v. [f. Br- 1+ FRINGEv.] 
trans. To border, furnish, or adorn with (or as 
with) a fringe. Hence, Befringed ///. a. 

1611 Coter., En/frazger, to befringe; to edge, or set with 
fringe. 1639 Futter Holy War 78 Befringed with gold. 
1737 Pore Horace Ep. . i. 419 Let my dirty leaves .. Be- 
fringe the rails of Bedlam andSoho. 1848 H. Minter First 
Impr. xiv. (1857) 239 A placid stream, broadly befringed 
with sedges. 1884 Manch. Exam. 10 Dec. 3/7 Christmas 
cards. .of the gorgeous befringed upholstered sort. : 

Befriz, befrounce, befrumple, etc.: see BE-fre/. 

Befroy, beffroy, obs. forms of BELFRY. 

Beft, v. Obs. north.dial. found only in fa. ¢. 
and fa. pple. [It is uncertain whether the present 
tense would be def, of same origin as Barr sé.}, 
or beft:—Old Northuinb. *deafta or *beaftia (for 
*bchaftian, f. Be- + OE. haftian to clap, strike 
with the flat of the hand). ‘The late sb. BEFF may 
be merely for éaf, or a wrong formation on é¢/¢.] 
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1. intr. To strike, give blows. rave. 

[egso Lindisf, Matt. xt. 17 We mid hondum beafton.] 
c1sgos Dunpar Daunce 40 Sum vpoun vdir with brandis beft. 

2. 7rans. To beat, buffet, slap. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 2264 Als bai had sare par fra ben beft. 
[bid. 15831 Wit bastons pai him beft ful grimli to be grund. 
¢ 1375 ?Barsour St. Fohannes 421 He rafe his clathis & befte 
his face. c1sog Dunpar Fen3ett Friar x, [Vhey] Beft him 
with buffets quhill he bled. 1513 Doucias ners ut. xi. 78 
The wroth of the goddis has doun beft ‘he cictie of Troye. 

Befuddle, befume, etc.: see KE- pref. 

Befur (b/f5.),v. [f. Bs- + Fur. and sd] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

+1. To fur over, cncrust. Oés. 

1s81 T. Newton Seneca’s Thebais 49b, What ravenous 
Ilarpye Burd .. all with filth, and dirty dung befurde. 

2. To cover or deck out with furs. 

18sg Heres Friends in C. Ser. u. IL. ix. 199 Those clat- 
tering, befurred .. gentry called soldiers. 1864 Darly Te?. 
12 Mar., Our grotesquely befurred Aldermanic body. 

Befyle,-var. of BEFiLE v. Ods. to befoul. 

Beg (beg), v. Forms: 3 beggen, 4-7 begge, 
4-6 bege, 6 (Sc.) bayg, 5— beg. [Of uncertain 
origin: see note below.] 

1. To ask alms or by way of alms. 

a. (rans. To ask (bread, moncy, etc.) in alms 
orasa charitable gift ; to procure (one’s living) by 
begging. 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 356 Scheome ich telle uorte .. beggen ase 
on harlot..his liuened. 1377 Lane. P. 2. B. vi. 195 
Blynde and bedreden .. pat seten to begge silver. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 28/2 Beggyn bodely fode. c1g00 Bk. Mayd 
Emlyn xxvii. in (Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 28 Longe or she 
were dede, She wente to begge her brede. 1611 Brae /’s. 
xxxvil. 25 Yet haue I not seene the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seede begging bread. 1805 Scott Last Alinst. 24 He 
begged his bread from door to door. ; 

b. intr. To ask alms; esf. to ask alms habitu- 
ally, to live by asking alms. Const. adsot.; of, 
from, formerly a/, a person ; for alms. 

(c897 K. AELrreD Gregory's Past. 284 Hit is swide wel be 
em szecweden Oat he eft bedecige on sumera, & him mon 
donne noht ne selle.] @ 1300 Cursor AM. 4708 Pai war sa fele 
pat begand [zv.r. beggand] yode. 1382 Wycuir Fohu ix. 8 
He that sat and beggide. ay Cnaucer Sompn. T. 4 Ther 
wente a lymytour aboute ‘l’o preche and eek to begge. 
a14s0 lork Myst., Barbers 8 What riche man gose from 
dore to dore To begge at hym pat has right noght. 1530 
Parser. 446/1, | begge for the guylde of saynt Anthonye. 
1s6z J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 138 ‘Vhou begst at 
wrong doore, and so hast begd longe. 1601 SHaks. Per. 1. 
iv. 41 Those palates .. Would now be glad of bread, and 
beg for it. 1602 Warner Add. Eng. 1x. xvii. (1612) 218 
Fring’d and ymbroidred Petticoats now begge [i. e. are worn 
by beggars]. @ 1617 Hieron fis. 11. 392 We haue anordinary 
saying ..* They which begge must not choose.’ 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue Lett. II. liv. 80 While the post-horses 
are changed, the whole town comes out tobeg. 1856 FroupE 
Hist, Eng. \.i. 74 Licences to bez were at that time granted. 

2. transf. To ask as a favour or act of grace; 
hence to ask humbly, eamestly, supplicatingly ; to 
crave, entreat. (With many const.: cf, Ask.) 

a. ¢rans. Const. of, from (formerly a7), 

‘lhe early instances are closely connected with sense 1. 

{1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3219 Pai may nathyng begg ne 
borowe, To help pam, pat pai war out broght (of purgatory]. 
1399 Lane... Rich. Redeless 1. 149 Beggith and borwith of 
burgeis in tounes Ffurris of ffoyne, and oper felle-ware.] 1526 
Tilgr. Perf. WW. de W. 1531), The miserabie nature of man 
.. beggeth and craueth of god socour and relefe. 1534 Tin- 
DALE Jatt, xxvii. 58 loseph..went to Pilate and begged 
the body of Iesus. 1§90 SHaks. A/ids. N. 1.1. 41, I beg the 
ancient priuiledge of Athens. 1605 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Guupowd. Tr,, All which we humbly beg for the sake of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. 1667 Peeys Diary (1879) 
IV. 239 All the world will believe, that we do go to beg a 
peace. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 168 P11, I beg the Favour 
of you..tosend us Word. 1746 H. WacpoLe Corr. 12 June, 
1 have three favours to beg of you. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fem. Quix. |. 1. ix. 116 She refused to give him a glorious 
scarf which she wore, though he begged it on his knees. 
1840 Cariy.e //erocs iii 141 The Florentines begged back 
his [Dante’s] body .. the Ravenna people would not give it. 

b. absol. or tnir.; with same const. 

1583 Snaxs. Z. £. LZ. v. ii. 227 How 1 would inake him 
fawne, and begge, and seeke. 1609 Skene Reg. May., Stat. 
Robt. 11, 48 Na Schiref..sall dar or presume to begge. .fra 
the inhabitants of the cuntrie. 1718 Pore //iad t. 19 Apol- 
lo’s awful ensigns grace his hands: By these he begs. 1845 
Hoop Last Man xxxvii, In vain My desperate fancy begs. 

c. To beg for a thing. 

1576 Fremine tr. Catus’ Dogs in Topsell Four-f Beasts 
(1673) 139 Dogs.. are taught .. to beg for their meat. 1588 
Suass, 7tt. A. 1. 1. 455 Kneele in the streetes, and beg for 
grace in vaine. 1649 Be. ReyvNotps Hosea iii. 11, 1 must.. 
begge for pardon. 1876 Green Short //ist, iv. § 3 (1882) 
177 Single-handed [he] forced him to beg for inercy. 

d. To beg /o do a thing, or ¢#a/ a thing may be. 

1576 Tuynxe in Animadz. (1875) Introd. p. Ivi, I most 
humbly..do submytt my cause and iny selfe, begginge, 
uppon tbe knees of my harte, to come before your Lordsbip. 
tsgr SHaks. 1 /fex. VJ, 1v. i. 72, 1 should haue begg’d I 
might haue bene employd. 1605 — Lear u. iv. 157 On my 
knees I begge, That you'll vouchsafe me Rayment, Bed, 
and Food. 1654 Earc Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 679, | 
passionately beg’d to wait upon him. 1767 WiLkeEs Corr. 
(1825) I11. 197, 1 shall very soon beg to call the public atten- 
tion to some points of national importance. 1855 MacAuLay 
Mist, lug. 11. 613 Shrewsbury begged that..he might be 
appointed. : 

te. To beg ofa person for a thing. Obs. 

1s90 SHAKS. .V/sds. V. ui. ii. 108 If she be by, Beg of her 

for remedy. 
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f. To beg of (formerly a?) a person /o do a thing, 
or ¢hat a thing may he. 

2c ae Oth. v. ii. 229 Ile bege’d of me to steale ’t. 
1665 vetyn JZem. (1857) 111. 174 Our prisoners. .beg at us, 
asa mercy, to knock them on the head. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xsi. 99, 1 inust bez of you to print a few lines in explana- 
tion. 1799 SouTuny Aug. Lelog. vii. Wks. 111. 35 [He] 
would come..and beg of me ‘To tell him stories of his an- 
cestors. 1842 TrENNyson (ova 121, | will beg of him to take 
thee back. 

g. trans. To beg a person Zo do a thing. 

1675 Locke Let. I'erson of Qual. Wks. 1794 1X. 207 He 
begged me to consider... whether in such a case, etc, 1711 
Apvisox Sfect. No. 117 5, 1 begged my friend Sir Roger 
togowithme. 1778 H. Bowman 77raz. 266, | begged him to 
explain himself. 1876 Green Short //ist, iii. § 5 (1882) 142 
The king .. begged him to write the story of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, 

3. In Beg pardon, excuse, leave, etc.: beside the strict 
sense as in 2, the whole expression 1s often merely 
a courteous or apologetic mode of asking what is 


expected, or even of taking as a matter of course. 

1600 Suaks. «1. 3°. £. 12. v. 6 Falls not the axe vpon the 
humbled neck, But first begs pardon. 1602 — //am. iv, vii. 
45 To-morrow shall I begge leaue to see your Kingly Eyes. 
1711 Apvison Sfect. No. 74 ? 2, 1 must however beg Leave 
to dissent from so great an Authority. /dfd. Pp 15, I shall 
only beg Pardon for such a Profusion of Latin Quotations. 
1734 Watts Relig. Fur. (1789) 270 In the business of Tran- 
substantiation, he begs your excuse. 1754 Cuatuam Left. 
Nephew iv, 22 There is likewise a particular attention re- 
quired to contradict with good manners; such as, begging 
pardon, hegging leave to doubt, and such like phrases. 
1802 Mar. EnGeEwortH Morad 7, (1816) I. ili. 17 You begged 
my pardon. .Vod. I beg your pardon; I did not quite 
catch what you said. 1 have received your letter, and beg 
leave to say in reply... 

+4. In Anglo-French and probably also in Eng- 
lish ‘degger to beg’ was used euphemistically in 
sense of ‘ exact as a benevolence.’ 

1z92z Britton 1. xxii. § 11 Et de ceux qi coillent garbes en 
Aust, agneus et purceus, et issi vount begaunt, et les fount 
norir en lour baillies al grevaunce del people. /did. § 15 
Touz nos autres, ge gentz de religioum et autres gentz gre- 
vent. .par begger [v.». beguigner} merrym ou fustz ou autre 
chose a eus. 

5. ta. 70 beg a person : to petition the Court of 
Wards (established by Hen. V111, and suppressed 
under Chas. 11) for the custody of a minor, an 
heiress, or an idiot, as feudal superior or as having 
interest in the matter; hence also fig. 7o deg (any 
one) for a fool or idtol: to take him for, set him 
down as, a fool. Ods. 

1584 D. Fenner Def Alinisters (1587) 51 Then would you 
haue proued vs asses, not begged vs for innocents. 1589 
Hay any Work 71 \t is time to begg the for a swagg. 1596 
Harincton Met, Ajax 46 He proued a wiser man by 
much, then he that begged him, 1604 T. Wricut Passions 
uit.i. 81 He may be begd for an ideot. 1636 DaveNant ]V7ts 
in Dodsley V111. 509{N.), 1 fear you will be begg’d at court, 
unless you come off thus. 1639 J. Mayne Crty AZatch un. vi, 
And thata great man Did meanto beg you for—his daughter. 
1696 STILLINGEL. 12 Serm. ii. 59 That we nay not therefore 
seem to beg all wicked men for fools. 1736 Hervey J/ea. 
Il. 143 Moyle either deserved to be .. bezged for a fool, or 
hanged for a knave. 

b. 7o beg off (trans, and intr, for refl.): to obtain 
by entreaty the release of ‘any onc), or of oncself, 
from a penalty, or liability. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 11. 292 What, said she, is the 
Creature begging me off from Insult? .Wod. He promised 
at first to go with us, but he has since begged off. 

6. To take for granted without warrant ; ¢sf. in 
To bes the question: to take for granted the matter 
in dispute, to assume without proof. 

1581 W. CLarkE in Confer, iv. (1584) F fiij, 1 say this is 
still to begge the question. 1687 SettLe Reff. Dryden 13 
Here hee's at his old way of Begging the meaning. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (1692) 82 This was to assert or beg the 
thing in Question. 1788 Reip Aristotle's Log. v. § 3. 118 
Begging the question 1s when the thing to be proved is as- 
sumed in the premises. 1852 Rocers /:c/. Fuith 251 Many 
say it is begging the point in dispute. 1870 Bowrn Logic 
ix. 294 The vulgar equivalent for petstie principit is begging 
the question. 

{The notion that 4eg had to do with the dag carried by a 
beggar, as if he were a ‘ bagger,’ finds no etymological 
corroboration. ‘The Flemish ¢eggvx appealed to by Littré 
under Seguixz has no existence(Cosijn). Mr. H. Sweet has 
suggested that ME. deggex might be worn down from the 
rare OF, bedecian ‘to beg,’ found once (in Past. Care), and 
ohseurely connected with Gothic 4/dagwa ‘beggar,’ f. Aid: 
Jan ‘to ask, beg.’ This has much to recommend it; but 
the phonetic connexion of degeen and bedectan is by no 
means established, and there is the serious historical diffi- 
culty that no connecting links are to be found, there being 
no trace of the word in any form between K. /€lfred’s 
bedectan before goo and the regular use of the modern deg 
and éeegar in the 13th c. Perhaps the most likely deriva- 
tion is from the OF. deeart, degard, and begar, med. L. be- 
gardus = BEGUARD, or its synonym deguin, Becuin, and 
deriv. vb. deguigner, begutner ‘to act the beguin.’ It is 
known that the Seghards or Beguins were, or soon 
became, a lay mendicant order, and that in the 13th c. 
mnendicants calling themselves, or called, by these names, 
swarmed over Western Europe, ‘laici, qui sub pratextis 
cujusdam religionis ficta: Begardos se appellant .. qui extra 
religionem approbatam validam mendicantes discurrunt' 
(Council of Treves 1310. It is notable that in one of the 
two passages where Britton has Anglo-French besger to beg 
(see 4 above), the reading of two 14th c. MSS. is éeguiguer, 
showing that this was at any rate identical in sense with 
‘beg.’ So also we find in Sym. de Hesdin a 1380 (Godef.), 
‘il n’y eust pas tant de begars et de begardes qui mengas- 
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sent leur pain en oiseuse’ (there would not have been so 
many begards, male and female, to cat their bread in idle. 
ness), which strongly suggests the ling. beggar. About 
this me the words éeggare and beggen arose in English: 
the exact process of their formation, and their actual 
relation to each other can only be conjectured : possibly 
begg-en was shortened from deguin-er, possibly it was taken 
from /egg-ere, and this directly from OF. déegarabove, ‘The 
-are of the Ancren Kiwle proves nothing, being the regular 
agent ending. as seen in bachitare, demare, reuare, etc.} 

+ Beg, 54. Obs. Also 7 becg. [a. Osmanli deg 
‘prince, governor,’ now pronounced as dey: see Bry, 
and ef, BecuM.] A bey. Now only tsed as part 
of Eastern names. Beg beg = BEGLERBEG. 

1686 Lond, Gaz. No, 2198/3 Vhe Grand Visier had senta 
Becg .. to desire a treaty. 1687 /bid. No, 2285/2 The Beg 
Reg that commanded there.. yielded at Discretion. 1818 
gas Mint Brit, India (1848) 11. 254 Togrul Beg .. offered 

inself as a leader and bond of union to the ‘Turks. 

Beglic, -lik, -luc, province of a bey, Bryuic. 

1614 SELDEN Jitles [/on. 377 Beg is Lord .and Begluc is 
the Dignitie of the [Beg]. ; 

+ Bega‘b,v. Ods. [f Br-2+Gak z. to impose 
upon.] frans. To delude, impose upon. 

1297 R. Grove 458 Ichot ynam no3t bygabbed. c 1375 
?Barsour St. Clemens 704 And wend {pat} he hegabbit had 
bene Be wesch-crafte. ‘ 

Begad (bfged), 7z/. Not in polite use. 
{Altered form of dy God; cf. bedad, begar.] An 
exclamation, uscd to give weight to a statement. 

1742 Fiecpine ¥. Andrews (L.) * Begad, madain’ answered 
he, ‘tis the very same I inet.’ 1848 Hackeray Van. Fair 
II. iv. 39 Only one, begad, in the World. 

+ Begadores, 5. 7/. Obs. rare—. 
as BEGHARNS or BEGUINS. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 .drt. (1607) 101 We stand therefore 
. Against the Begadores in Almaine. 

+ Begair, v. Sc. Obs. [app.ad. F. bégarre-r ; 
see BEGARY ; but perhaps associated with Gain 
‘stripe, streak.’] ¢rans. To diversify or variegate, 
as with stripes or streaks. Hence Begai-red f//. a. 

1ssz Lyxnpesay Monarche 5868 For cowlis blak, gray nor 
begaird, 3e sall, that day, get norewaird. a1609 A. lume 
Staumer's Day, Begaired .. With spraings of scarlet hue. _ 

Begall, begarnish, begash, etc.: see KE- fre/: 
+ Bega‘llow, v. Ods. [f. Br- 2+ GaL.ow z. to 
terrify; cf. OE. aga/wan, aggl/wan to stupefy, throw 
into consternation.] /rvans, To frighten or terrify. 
1320 Sir Beves in Ellis Sfec, (1811) 1]. 171 That horse 
was swift as any swalowe, No man might that horse be- 
gallowe. [./S, Cantab. Ff i. 38. f. 124 (Halliw.) Ther my3t 
no hors hym begalowe.} 

Began (b/gan), pa. t. of Brcin. 

Begane, ods. Sc. form of BEGONF. 

Begavr, //. Not in polite use = BEGap. 

[1s98 Suaks. Merry IW. 1. iv.123 By gar, I vill kill de 
lack-Priest.] 1759 P. WuneHEAp in Evans O. Bad/. (1784 
I]. xxviii. 16; Begar we can beat them in heels. 

+Begary, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. bigarrer to 
diversify with contrasting colours: ef. begatr.) 
trans. To variegate with colours, whether by way 
of adornment or of disfigurement. 

1sor Doveias Pal. Hon. 1. xlvi, Velvot robbis maid with 
the grand assisse, Dames, Satyne, begaryit mony wise. 
1538 Lynpsay Syde Vadtlis 35 ‘Vhe dust fleis hiest in the air, 
And all thar faces does begarie. a1g60 RoLtanp (r¢. 
Venus 1, 120 Barrit braid Begaryt all with sindrie silkis 
hew. 1657 Coivit fh Aigs Supplic. (1751) 62 Some Whally’s 
bible did Keene: By letting flee at it Canarie. i 

+ Bega‘'ry, begairie, s/. Se. Obs.; usually in 
fl. [f Becary v., or directly ad. F. dégarré pa. 
pple.] Omamental facings of different colour or 
fabric worn on dress. (Jamieson.) 

1575 Dectar, Gen. Assembly in Calderwood's /fist. Kirk 
(1842) 111. 354 All kind of hroidering. .all begaris of velvet, 
in goune, hose or coat. 1581 Act James V/, cxiii, Ony be- 
gaitries, frenyies, pasments or broderie of gold, silver or silk. 

Begasse, variant of BAGASSE. 

1867 F. Stewart Sorghum 54 This.property of the dried 
begasse suggests the propriety of using it for thatching. 

Begat, arch. pa. t. of BEGET. 

Begaud, begaudy, begay, begaze: see BE-. 
+ Bege'ck, v. Obs. or Sc.; also -gaik, -geik. 
[f. Be-+ Grck v,] To hefool, to gull; to jilt. 

@ 1513 Dunsar Tua Maritt Wemen 452 With gret engyne 
to begaik [v.r. belaip) ther ielyus husbandis. 1768 Ross 
ITelenore 85 (Jan. Ye'd better want him than he sud begeck 


you. 
+t Bege'ck, sé. Obs. or Sc. Also 8 begeek. 
[f. BEceck v.] A cheating disappointment. 
¢1600 Rob. food iRitson' 79 And give them a begeck. 
1774 C. Keitu Farmer's IJa’ in Chambers’ /’ep. Sc. Peems 
(1862) 32 He meets wi’ a great begeek Frae empty binks 

Begele, obs. form of BEAGLE. 

Begem (b/dze'm), v. [f. Be-+ Gest 56.] trans. 
To set about or stud with gems: also /ransf. 

1800 T. Moore Axacreon 1.16 Flowers begemmed with 
tears of wine. 1852 D. Moir Daésy v, Stars are the Daisies 
that begem The blue fields of the sky. 

+ Begenild. O/s. rare. Also Begeneld, -el, 
-yld. [App.f. Becuix +-1Lp a female sufhx: sce 
BeEuci_p. But in one passage the name seems to 
be applied to a male, and in the other it is doubt- 
ful.] A beggar; ? properly, a beggar woman, 

1393 Lancet 7”. P/. C. x. 154 With a bagge at hus bak, a 
begeneldes {v. r. begenildys] wyse. /drd. x1. 263 A begen- 
eldes {v. r. begenyldis) douhter, that no curtesye cap. 


The saine 
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Begess, obs. Sc. f. dy guess: see GUESS. 

Beget (biget), v. Pa. t. begort, arch. begat. 
Pa, pple. bego-tten, formerly bi-, begeten, -get, 
begot. Forms as in Get. [Comm. Teut.: OE. 
bezzi-an = Goth. d2-gttan, f. b7- Br- + gitan to get. 

r 5 
The normal form, from OE. éegztaz, would have 
been ée-ye/ ; for the substitution of de-get, see GET. ] 

+ 1. trars. To get, to acquire (usually by effort). 

a1000 Beowulf 2297 Fin eft begeat sweord. 1154 O. EZ. 
Chron. an. 1137 [He] wes wel underfangen fram be pape, 
and beget pare priuilegies. c1z00 Ormin 13986 Peerpurrh 
bigatt he ber att Crist purrh himm to wurrpenn borr3henn. 
ai2z25 Aucr. R. 196 Heo bi3ited pe blisfule kempene crune. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4913 Ne haue we wit vs trussed noght, 
Bot..of our lele bi-geten [z.7. begityn] thing. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 82 Whan he weneth most be3ete, Than is he shape 
most to lese. 1602 SHaks. //azz. 111. 11.8 You must acquire 
and beget a Temperance that may giue it Smoothnesse. 

2. To procreate, to generate: usually said of the 
father, but sometimes of both parents. 

1205 Lay. 15792 Pus wes Mzerlin bizeten and iboren of his 
moder. c¢1300 Seket 119 Bituene hem biz3ute was The 
gode child of wham we speketh. 1460 CapGrave Chrov. 15 
The Sones of God..comouned with the Douteris of men.. 
and thei begotin geauntis. 1611 Biste Prov, xvii. 21 He 
that begetteth a foole, doth it to his sorrow. 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 2 » 5 He has good Blood in his Veins; Tom 
Mirabell begothim. 1788 J. PoweLt Dewises (1827) II. 205 
Without having any children issue lawfully begotten or to 
be begotten. 1875 Jowett P/azo (ed. 2) 1. 226 What could 
he have been thinking of when he begat such wise sons ? 

b. Const. 07, «fon, or upon the body of. 

1297 R. Giovuc. 516 Sire Morisse of Berkeleye wedded .. 
Is do3ter, and bizet on hire the kni3t Sir Tomas. c 1386 
Cuaucer Afe/ib. 2 1 Melibeus .. bigat vp on his wyf..a 
doghter. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. V///, xix. Pream, The heires 
males whiche he shulde begett on the body of the said Eliza- 
beth. 1641 Hinve 3. Bruen xxx. 92 [Wakes] are begotten 
of Sathan, upon the body of that Whore of Rome. 1742 
Younc Nt. 74.1x. 447 Num’rous is the race Of blackest ills.. 
Begot by madness on fair liberty. 

+e. = GET (with child). Ods. 

©1450 Aut. de la Tour 6 That other knight... begate her 
with childe. 1603 SHaxs. JZeas. for AL. v. i. 517 Uhere’s 
one Whom he begot with childe. 1611 Coryat Craditics 
ror For shee reported that shee was begotten with child by 
a certaine Dragon. 

Theol, Applied to the relationship of the 
Father to theSoninthe Trinity; also to the spiritual 
telationship of God to man in regeneration. 

1388 Wyciir 1 Peter i. 3 Which begat [1382 gendride, 
1611 hath begotten] vs a3en in to lyuyng hope. 1534 T1n- 
DALE 1 Yohu v. 1 Every one that loveth him which begat 
{Wycuir gendred, 1611 begate], loveth him also which was 
begotten [W. borun]ofhim. 1549 Bk. Com. Pr., Athanas. 
Cr., The Son is of the Father alone : not made, nor created, 
but begotten. 1587 GoLtpinc De Mornay vi. 71 God .. be- 
gate the Sonne or Word equall to himselfe. 

4. fig. and transf. To call into being, give rise 
to; to produce, occasion. 

1581 LamBarbe ivex. u. il. (1588) 124 The doing thereof 
doth also beget a forfeiture of the Recognusance that is 
made, 1588 Suaxs, Z. L. L. 11. i. 69 His eye begets occa- 
sion for his wit. 1675 TraHEerNe Chr. Ethics vi. 71 Fire 
begets water by melting ice. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
335 How can all these things.. but beget Wonder? 1845 
Muatrt Nozconf. V. 133 One falsehood usually begets a ne- 
cessity for a dozen others. 

+ Bege't, 5%. Obs. Forms: 2-3 bizeate, bizeete, 
2-4 bizete, 4-5 be3ete, biyete, beyete, 4 byyate, 
be3eitt, biyett, bigeet, ?bygate, ?bigete; 4-5 
bigate, 5 begete. 
pndgil, -gel, f. pngilan.] 

1. The action of acquiring ; acquisition, gaining ; 
acquisition, gain, profit, advantage. 

€1175 Lamb. Hon. 213 Iblesced beo bet bus went lure to 
bizeate. 21225 Axcr. R. 166 Pe pridde reisun of pe worldes 
fluhte is be bizeate of heouene. 1393 Gower Couf. Prol. 1. 
14 For pompe and for be3ete. 

b, concr. The thing acquired ; acquisition, ac- 
quirement, gain, proceeds ; spoils of war. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hot. 37 Pe fule man..of unrihte bizete 
ofte filled [his wombe]._ @1225 Ancr. R. 160 He bizet peos 
preo bizeaten. cx125g0 Gen. §& Ex. 895 Habram gaf him de 
tizde del Of alle is bizete. c1430 Syx Gener. 4810 Al to 
smal is oure begete. 

2. Procreation, generation ; begetting. 

61330 Arth. & Mert. 1437 Al he teld ther the king Of his 
bigete, of his bereing. 

b. concr, That which is begotten, progeny. 
€1315 SHorENAM 68 And eke hem that hym hebbeth so, 
And alle hare bi-3ete. @ 1400 Octouian 848 He was som 
gentylmannes beyete. 

+ Bege'tel, z. Ods. [f. Becer v. + -c/, -LE, repr. 
an OF. *begz/ol.] Advantageous, profitable. 

c1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1992 Wid putifar.. He maden swide bi- 
3etel forward. 

Begettal (bigetal’. rare. [f. Becer v.+-an, 
cf. commitial.| Begetting. 

1873 C. M. Davies Unorth. London 247 They believe in 
his preternatural begettal by the Iloly Spirit. 

Begetter (b/ge'ts1). Also 5 begetare, 6 be- 
gettor. [f. Becrt v.+-Er!.] 

1. One who begets ; a procreator. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 28/2 Begetare, as a fathyr, gezilor. 
Begetare,as mothere, geuztvizx. 1587 Fenner Def. M7 inisters 
(1587) 126 The begettor of this base-borne childe. 1616 
Cuapman Aluseus 200 Blest was thy great begetter; blest 
was she Whose womb did bear thee. 1875 G.Smitu Assy7. 
Discov. 321 Ksarhaddon, king of Assyria,..my begetter. 
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2. fg. and transf. The agent that originates, 
produces, or occasions. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay iii. 28 The onely one God. .the 
Begetter of the Soules of the other Gods. 1606 SHaks. 
Sonnets (Lnscr.) To the onlie begetter of these insuing son- 
nets. 1637 Bastwick /.ztazy 11. 11 The word of God is both 
the begetter of faith, and the increaser of it. 1884 Pad/ 
Mall G. 2 Aug. 4/2 Dr. Alfred Wright, the ostensible be- 
getter of these very light and graphic sketches. 

Bege'tting, v//. sé. [f. as prec. + -1ne].] 
The action or process of generating or producing ; 
generation ; @/so, the result of the action, progeny. 

¢1300 A. A/zs, 6866 Er thou weore in thy bygetyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xiv. (1495) 198 A fader is heed 
and welle of bygetynge and gendringe. 1611 Tourneur A th. 
Trag. 1. ii. 104 Yush! they onely father bastards That 
father other men’s begettings. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11. 469 
Begotten, not of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. Here is a variety of begettings. 

Bege'tting, #7/. a. [f Brcer v. + -Inc2.] 
Producing, creative; chiefly in comb., as srzzg- 
begetting, life-begetting, etc. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 42 Like Promethian life-beget- 
ting flame. 1848 KincsLey Sazxt's Trag. 1. x. 126 Marriage 
is the life-long miracle, The self-begetting wonder. 

Beggable (begab’l), a. [f. Bec v.+-aBtx.] 
Capable of being begged, or obtained by begging. 

21680 Butter Kew. (1759) I]. 88 Things that are dis- 
posed of or not beggable. 

Beggar (be-ga1), sd. Forms: 3 beggare, 4-5 
beggere, 4-7 begger, 4- beggar. [See BEc z. 
The spelling in -ar has been occasional from 
14th c., but the usual form in 15-17th c., as an 
ordinary agent-noun from BEG, was degger: see 3]. 

1. One who asks alms, especially habitually ; 
one who lives by so doing. 

az225 Aucr. R. 168 Hit is beggares [v. ~ beggilde] rihte 
uorte beren bagge on bac. a1300 A. //orn 1133 Pu wenest 
I beo a beggere. 1382 Wyciir Deut. xv. 4 Nedi and begger 
there shal not be among 30w. c1q400 Destr. Troy xxxv. 
13549 And now me bus, as a beggar, my bred for to thigge. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvii. 262 Beggers that were 
knowe openly for nedy poure beggers. ¢1538 STarKEY 
England iii 91 The multytude of Beggarys in our cuntrey. 
1610 SHaxs. Tew. u. ii. 34 They will not giue a doit to 
relieue a lame Begger. 1611 Bisre Luke xvi. 20 A cer- 
taine begger named Lazarus. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low 
C. 423 Near the door..an incredible number of Beggers. 
1797 Gopwin Exguirer u. iii, 187 Those who pursue the 
trade of a common beggar. 1857 Kincstey AZesc. II. 326 
The beggars became a regular fourth-estate. ; 

b. Sturdy beggar: an able-bodied man begging 
without cause, and often with violence. 

€ 1538 Starkey Exgland 176 Thys grete nombur of sturdy 
beggarys therby schold utturly be taken away. 1597 Act 
39 Eliz. iv. § 1 For the suppressing of rogues, vagabonds 
and sturdy beggers. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 48 P 5 The 
Heroes appear only like sturdy Beggars. 1860 R. VAUGHAN 
Mystics (ed. 2) 1. 143 There are some sturdy beggars who 
wander about the country availing themselves of the name 
.of Beghard to lead an idle life. 

e. In many proverbial expressions. 

1539 TAvERNER Evasi. Prov. (1552)9 One begger byd- 
deth wo that another by the dore shuld go. /ézd. 39 A 
beggars scryp is neuer fylled. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & 
Epigr. (1867) 23 Beggers should be no choosers. /did. 38 
The begger maie syng before the theefe. /did. 171, 1 know 
him as well as the begger knowth his bag. 1581 Ricu 
Farew. Mil. Prof., She sware by no oeggers she would be 
so revenged. 1594 2d Pt. Contention (1843) 132 Begyers 
mounted run their horse todeath. 1613 Uncasing Alachia- 
wils Instr. Sonne 7 Proue the prouerbe often tolde, ‘A 
carelesse Courtier yong, a Begger olde.’ 1617 Moryson 
Ttiz. wi. uu. 1. 61 Who know the way as well as a begger 
knowes his dish. 1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 260 When Cer- 
berus and Mr. Profane met, they were presently as great 
as beggars. 1690 W. Waker /diom:. Azglo-Lat. 46 Sue 
a beggar and catch a louse. 1706 Swirt Polite Conz. i.(D.) 
Know him? Ay Madam, as well as a beggar knows his 
dish. 1809 Cossetr Pol. Reg. XV. xii. 429 Our own old 
ee ‘Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride to the 

evil. 

2. transf, One in indigent circumstances. 

1340 Ayexb. 36 Vor hire time-zettinge hi destrueb and 
makep beggeres be kny3tes. 1§35 CoverDALE Ecclus, xxxvii. 
30 Some man ..can geue.. prudent councell .. and con- 
tynueth a begger. c15s0 Cuexe A/azt. v. 3 Happi be y¢ 
beggars in sprijt. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch. V. m1. i. 48 A begger 
that was vsd to come so smug ypon the Mart. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. 1. iit. xv. (1651) 128 Origanus assigns the same 
cause why Mercurialists are so poor, and most part beggers. 

+3. One who begs a favour; one who entreats, 
asuppliant. Ods. (The regular mod. form of this 
and 4 would be degger, as ‘a begger for mercy.’) 

1589 Putrennam Exzg. Poeste ut. xxiv. (18141) 247 He had 
spent much and was an ill beggar: the king aunswered.. 
If he be ashamed to begge, we are ashamed to giue. 1601 
Suaks. Alls IVell 1. iii. 22 Wilt thou needes be a begger? 
Clo. | doe beg your good will in this case. 

+ 4. One who begs the question. Ods. 

1579 FutKke eskins's Parl. 130 O shamelesse begger, 
that craueth no lesse then the whole controuersie to be 
giuen him! a@1694 TiLtotson (J.) These shameful beggars 
ne .. assume .. to be men of reason. 

. Applied to a mendicant friar or to a Beghard. 

¢ 1384 Wycur De #cc?. Sel. Wks. III. 359 Newe sectis or 

ordris, bobe possessioneris & beggeris shulden ceese bi 

Cristis lawe. c1400 Rom. Rose 7258 But beggers( Fr. Beguins] 
with these hodes wide, With sleight and pale faces lene. 

6. As a term of contempt: a.=Mean or low 
fellow. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 13662 ‘erd yee pis Jurdan,' coth pai, 
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‘bat beggar pat in sin was goten?’ c1460 Towneley Myst. 
7o If siche a beggere shold My kyngdom thus reyf me. 
1869 Miss BroucHTon Not HW tsely 121 Asulky ill-conditioned 
sort of beggar, a 

b. Used familiarly or playfully. (Cf. dageage, 
dog, rogue, etc.) 

1833 Marrvat P, Stweple xxxiii, Sir John left Sir W. 
Parker ..to watch the Spanish beggars. 1857 HucHes 
Tone Brown 1, You're uncommon good-hearted little beg- 
gars. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xvii. 267 The cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. 

¢. In cards, applied to the small cards 2 to 10. 

7. Como. (in which éeggar approaches in use to 
an adj.) General relations: a. appositive, as 
beggar-body, -boy, -brat, -girl, -matd, -man, -wife, 
-woman; b. attrib. (of or befitting a beggar, 
beggarly), as deggar-fear, -pride, -sport, -whine; 
c. beggar-wise adv. ; beggar-patched adj. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1]. 126 Above the dirty *beggar 
boys in the street. @1631 Drayton Hs. 1. 244 (Jop.) Those 
“beggar brats wrapped in our rich perfumes. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich. 1, 1. i. 189 Or with pale *beggar-feare impeach my 
hight. 1863 E, Clayton Oxeexs of Song II. 172 She heard 
a ~beggar-girl sing beneath the window of her hotel. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. & Ful, u. i. 14 When King Cophetua lou‘d 
the *begger Maid. 1605 — Lear iv. i. 32 Is it a *Beggar- 
man? O/dm:. Madman, and beggar too, 1882 R. STEVENSON 
in Lougu. Mag. 1. 74 That wooden crowd of kings and 
genies, sorcerers and *beggarmen. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ 
Surg. 1. iv. 15 A *Beggar-patch'd coat of several] sorts of 
old rags. 1764 Go.psm. 7rav. 277 Here *beggar pride de- 
frauds her daily cheer. 1652 Brome You. Crew v. Wks. 
1873 III. 451 The Gentleman,.that would have made 
*Beggar-sport with us. 1820 Keats /sadel/a xvii, Paled 
in and vineyarded from *beggar-spies. 1796 Scotr Wild 
Fluntsnt. xxvii, To stop my sport Vain were thy cant and 
“beggar whine. 1623 J. PenKErtoN Handf. Hon. w. i, 
Wealth despise Which they that doat vpon, liue *beggar- 
wise. 1530 Patscr. 197/1 *Beggar woman, belistresse. 1594 
1st Pt. Contention (1843) 53 One of them was stolne away by 
a *begger-woman. 1859 TENNYSON £7zéd 1528 This silken 
rag, this *beggar-woman’s weed. 

8. Special combinations: + Beggars’ bolts, 
stones; + beggar-brach, a female beggar (see 
BracH, a female hound); beggar’s brown 
(collog.), Scotch snuff; +beggar’s-bush, a bush 
under which a beggar finds shelter (name of ‘a 
tree near Huntingdon, formerly a noted rendezvous 
for beggars '—Brewer), jig. beggary, ruin; beg- 
gar’s buttons, the heads of the burdock ; + beg- 
gar-charge, allowance to a steward for the relief 
of beggars ; beggar’s-haven, a beggar’s shelter, 
beggary ; beggars’-lice, the plant called Clivers, 
also (in U.S.) applied to certain boraginaceous 
plants, whose prickly fruit or seeds stick to the 
clothes; + beggar-niggler, one who toys with a 
beggar-woman; + beggar’s plush ? cotton velvet, 
or ?corduroy ; + beggar-staff, the staff of a beggar, 
jig. beggary; beggar’s tape; beggar-tick (in 
U.S.), a name for the plant Bidens frondosa ; 
+ beggar’s velvet, see beggar’s plush; also 
quot. ; beggar-weed (see quot.). 

1584 Hupson Judith in Sylvester's Du Bartas (1608) 698 
A pack of country clowns .. that them to battail bownes 
With *beggers bolts and levers. @1652 Brome You. Crew 
11. Wks. 1873 II]. 40r A brace of the handsomest *Beggar- 
braches that ever grac’d a Ditch or a Hedge-side. 1879 
Jamizson Sc. Dict., * Beggar's brown .. light brown snuff 
which is made of the stem of tobacco. 1592 Greene Ufst. 
Courtier (1871)6 Walking home by *Beggars Bush for a pen- 
ance. a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 75 Notwithstanding... 
Industry .. he was forct to take a napp at *Beggars Bushe. 
1677 YARRANTON Exg. Jitprov. 99 We are almost at *Beg- 
gars-bush, and we cannot teli’how to help our selves. a 1652 
Brome Jou. Crew u. Wks. 1873 III. 382 Here's five and 
twenty pounds for this Quarters *Beggar-charge. 1532 Dice 
Play (1850) 22 He must needs sink, and gather the wind 
into *beggars haven. 1880 Mew Virginians 1. 133 Look 
at the weeds. .cockle-burrs, Spanish needles, *beggars’-lice. 
a1652 Brome /ov. Crew u. Wks. 1873 III. 392 Do we 
look like *beggar-nigglers? 1688 Loxzd. Gaz. No. 2379/4 
A Person..in a dark grey Cloth Coat..Breeches of *Beg- 
gars Plush. ?1506 Pluspton Corr. 199 We are brought to 
“begger staffe. 1864 Atkinson IVAitby Gloss., Beggarstaff, 
* They brought him to *beggarstaff.” 1796 GLASSE Cookery 
xviii. 289 Tie it very tight with *beggar's tape. 1854 THo- 
REAU Walden, Ess. 202 It was over-run with Roman worm- 
wood and *beggar-ticks, which last stuck to my clothes. 
1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4888/3 A green *Beggars Velvet Frock 
with Metal Buttons. 1847 Tact * Beggar's velvet, the 
light particles of down shaken from a feather-bed, and left 
by a sluttish housemaid to collect under it. 1878 Britten 
Plant-n. 1. 33 *Beggar-weed, a name applied to several 
plants by farmers, either because they denote poverty of 
soil, or because they are such noxious weeds as to beggar 
the land. 1884 7zszes 15 Apr. 8 The ‘*beggar weed’ 
(unknown in England)..stands 6 feet high all over the 
fields. 


Beggar (begar), v.; 6-7 begger. [f. prec. sb.] 
. vans. To make a beggar of, exhaust the means 


of, reduce to beggary; to impoverish. 

1528 Roy Saz.845 Oure inaster shalbe beggered Of all his 
ryche possession. 1592 Grenne Ufst. Courtier in Hart. 
Afisc. (Malh.) II. 232 These lawiers. .beggering their clients 
.. purchase to themselues whole lordships. 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich. I11, 1. iv. 145 (Conscience) beggars any man that 
keepes it. 1650 Futter Pisgah iw. 1. 5 Excess will begger 
wealth it-self, 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 25 » 8 He would 
beggar him by the exorbitant Bills which came from Ox- 
ford. 1864 Bricut Distrib. Land, Sp. (1876) 455 The Corn- 
law .. beggared hundreds and thousands of the people. 


BEGGARDOM. 


b. fig. 

1642 Futver //oly & Prof. St. u. iv. 6 Beggering the 
Opponent to maintain such a fruitfull generation of ab- 
surdities. 1679 P1.o1 Staffordsh. (1686) 152 It sometimes 
beggers it [the ground] for ever after. 1735 Botincar. ?ar- 
ties 19 (T.) To beggar them out of their sturdiness. 

2. To exhaust the resources of, go beyond, outdo ; 
as in 7o beggar description, compare, ete. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cl. 11. il. 203 For her owne person It 
beggerd all discription. 1789 Mxs. Prozzi Journ. France 
I. 363 A place which beggars all description. 1815 Scrzd- 
bleomania 15 Hunger's a sauce, sir, that beggars coinpare. 
1825 Coppett Xur, Rides 297 It beggars one’s feelings to 
attempt to find words whereby to express them. 

3. Comb, Beggar-my-neighbour: a simple 
game at cards often played by children. 

1777 Brano (of. Antig. (1849) II. 396 Birkie, a childish 
game at cards: in England..called Beggar-my-neighbour. 
1843 Soutney Doctor cxlii. (D.) I cannot call to mind any- 
thing which is estimated so much below its deserts as the 
game of Beggar-my-neighbour. 1874 Hers Soc. ress. 
xxiv. 355, I believe he would throw some spirit and some 
hope into ‘ Beggar my Neighbour.’ 

Beggardom (be‘gaidom). [see -pom.] The 
beggar’s profession ; the mendicant fraternity. 

1882 Atheneum 23 Dec. 842/3 The kindly hospitality of 
the farmers on whose charity beggardom mainly throve. 
1884 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. 36/1 London beggardom is a 
close corporation. 

Beggared (be'gaid), ff. a. [f. BeeGar v. + 
-ED!,J Reduced to destitution; impoverished. 

1599 Suaks. fen. V, 1. ii. 43 Bigge Mars seemes banqu'’- 
rout in their begger’d Hoast. 1790 Burke Fr. Kez. Wk. V. 
88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished fraud, 

and beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the support 
of an empire. 1857 Buckie Civelrs. I. xi. 653 A rapacious 
governinent, and a beggared exchequer. 

( ¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sov. Ixvii, Beggerd of blood to blush 
through liuely vaines. 1742 Younc WV¢. 7%. iv. 425 Their 
beggar'd blaze wants lustre for my lay. 

Be’ggarer. [f. as pree. + -ER1.] One who 
beggars or impoverishes. 

1630 Bratuwait Zxg, Gent?. (1641) 161 Enrichers of their 
retinue, but beggerers of their posterity. @ 1640 Day Par. 
Bees x. 65 The poore fryes beggerer and rich Bees betrayer. 

Beggaress, vonce-wd. <A female beggar. 

1863 Miss Power Arad. Days § N. 19 The blind beggars 
and beggaresses, who kiss the hem of your garment. 

Beggarhood (begashud).  [f. Beeear 5d. + 
-HOOD.] The condition of a beggar; cover. 
people in this condition. 

1843 THackeray /risk Sk. Bk. Wks. 1879 XVIII. 50 
Benedictions delivered gratis from the beggarhood of the 
city. 1883 Sunday J/ag. Aug. 487/2 A happy combination 
of the gentility and beggarhood of Seville. 

Be'ggaring, vé/. 5d. [f. Beccar v. + -1nG1.] 
Reduetion to beggary. (Now gerundial.) 

@ 1536 TinvaLe IVs. 375 (R.) Vnto the vtter beggering of 
our selues. 1609 J/az2 ix Aloone (1849) 3 His childrens beg- 
gering, if he bea father. 1674 Brevint Sau/at Endor 235 
Yor fear of beggering themselves. 

Be'ggaring, ///.a. [f. BEGGAR v.+-1NG2.] 
That beggars or brings to beggary, ruinous. 

1883 E£dind. Rev. Oct. 308 A hundred ducats raised. .at 
beggaring interest. 

+ Be‘ggarish, 2. Ols. =Beccar.y. 

1530 Patscr. 3058/2 Beggerishe, ddistreix. 

Be'ggarism. [f. as prec.+-1sm.] Practice 
charaeteristic of a beggar; professional beggary ; 
beggarliness ; extreme poverty. 

1636 R. James /ter Lave. (1845) Introd.85 He must leave 
his humility and the beggarism of a set speech. 1818 Lyet 
Life, etc. I. iv. 106 A man who rose .. from beggarism to 
enormous afiluence. 1865 7ises 4 Feb. 5/4 A good many 
instances of this sturdy beggarism. 

Beggar-like, 2. Like a beggar; mean, poor. 

1585 I. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 717 Not a souldiour 
so beggerlike, but will have his foure lackeis. 1851 H. 
Mecvitte Whale xix. 104 The beggar-like stranger. 

Beggarliness (be-gailinés). [f. Beccarty + 
-NEsS.] Beggarly quality or eondition. 

reqgz Upnart E£rasm. Apoph. 97 b, His slouenrie and beg- 
gerlynesse of liuyng. 1650 T. Goopwin Iks. (1862) IV, 227 
The beggarlinessof these rudiments. 1804 SouTHEY in Au, 
Rev. 11. 67 Poverty of imagination .. beggarliness of lan- 
guage. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 148 An apparent beggarli- 
ness as to real comforts. 

Beggarly (be-gaili), 2.; also 6 bedgarly, 
6-7 beggerly. [f. Beccar +-tyl.] 

1. In the condition of a beggar, indigent; be- 
fitting a beggar, mean, poverty-strieken. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan.vii.(R.) Poore beggerly fryers. 1§96 
Suakxs. Zam. Shr. iv. i. 140 The rest were ragged, old, and 
beggerly. “ie Pore Lett. (1736) V. 2 No beggar is so poor 
but he can keep a cur, and no author is so beggarly but he 
can keep a critic. 1848 Macacray Mist. Eng. I. 330 As 
children multiplied .. the household .. became more and 
nore beggarly. ; ¥ 

2. fig. Intelleetually poor, destitute of meaning or 
intrinsie value. 

1526 TinpaLe Gad. iv. 9 Weake and bedgarly [168 beg- 
gerly] cerimones. a 1674 CLARENDON //ist, Reb. LIL. xv. 49t 
Weak and beggarly Arguments. 1883 Zain. Daily Rev. 6 
June 2/7 That most crude and beggarly conception of reform. 

3. Displaying the spirit of a beggar; mean, 
sordid. 

1577 NorTHBROOKE Dycing (1843) 140 The beggerly and 
greedy desire. 1580 Sipney Arcadia tt. 319 Thou art the 
beggerliest dastardly villain. 1600 SHaks. A. I. ZL... v. 
29 He renders me the beggerly thankes. 1640 Br. Hatt 
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Episc. 1. xix. 197 A very poor and beggarly evasion. 1870 
Emerson Soc. § Sodit. vii. 170 Lapsing intoa beggarly habit. 

4. Comb., as beggarty-tooking. 

1818 Scott A0é Hoy xxxi, A forked, uncased, bald-pated, 
beggarly-looking scare-crow. 

Be'ggarly, adv. [f. as pree.+-ty¥?.] After 
the manner of a beggar or of one who begs; a. 
indigently, meanly ; b. suppliantly, entreatingly. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 223 And both bihynde & eke biforne 
Clouted was she beggarly. 1551 Rosinson tr. A/ore's 
Utopra (1869) 67 The resydewe lyve myserablye, wretched- 
lye, and beggerlye. 1633 Donne /’0ents (1650) 122 But he 
is worst, who (beggerly) ah chaw Others wits fruits. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems 1, 58 Eve, who beggarly entreats 
your love. 

t Be Egat Se. Obs. 
poverty, etc.] = BEGGARY. 

¢1g0g Dinpar Discretionn iv, To serve and leif in beg- 
gartie. c1sgo Lynvesav /edder Caffets 5 Knavis.. That 
wait of nocht but beggartie. 

Beggary (be‘gari). Forms: 4 beggeri, beg- 
ry(e, 4-0 beggerye, 4-7 -erie, 6 -arie, 6-7 -ery, 
6- beggary. [f. Beccar + -y¥3.] 

1. The state or condition of a beggar; extreme 
poverty. Also fig. 

1377 Lanct. ?. 7. B. vit. 88 The boke banneth beggarie 
(vr. beggerie, beggerye]. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 
7 Adulterte bringeth a man to.. beggerie, and vtter de- 
struction. 1611 SuaKs. Cyd. v. v. 10 One that promist 
nought But beggery, and poore lookes. 1681 Baxter A fol. 
Nonconf. Min. 58 [They] drank themselves into beggery. 
1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V.u. 58 This coin 
. will reduce the kingdom to beggary. 1841 Borrow Zi1- 
cali 1. 242 Passing their day's in beggary and nakedness. 

+2. The aetion or habit of begging; the beg- 
gar’s trade, mendicancy. Oés. 

1608 Dekker Belinan Loud. Wks. 1885 111.88 An Oration 
in praise of Beggerie, and of those that professe the Trade. 
1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Exvemp. 1. x.139 We must be care- 
full that our charity do not minister to idlenesse and the 
love of beggery. 1650 B. Discoldim, 19 Witnesse the dayly 
Beggaries, and nightly Robberies throughout the Land. 
1764 Burn Poor Laws 176 Beggary is become anart or mys- 
tery, to which children are brought up from their cradles. 

3. eoncr. The profession or elass of beggars ; 
a place where beggars live. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xvu. 147 Not presume to be Lord 
of the guests or of the beggary. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 
1. 1.195 Scoffing thus At the white head of hunger’d beggary? 
@ 1834 Lams Sir J. Dunstan Misc. Wks. (1871) 391 A burial 
alive in the fetid beggaries of Bethnal. 

+4. Beggarliness ; contemptible meanness. Oés. 

161 SHAKS. Cyd. 1. vi. 117 Not I..pronounce The Beg- 
gery of his change. 629 Foro Lover's Afed, 1. il. (1811) 132 
So do thy knavery and desperate beggary. 

+5. Beggarly stuff, rubbish; ‘ beggarly ele- 
ments.’ Oés. 

1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1674 Of yow God doth axe no 
soch vayne beggerye. 1553-87 Foxe A. 6 J/. III. 319 Your 
Ceremonies in the Chur be beggary and poyson. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Discip. Wks, 1738 I. 1 The Jewish beggary of 
old cast Rudiments. 2644 J. Fary God's Severity (1645) 9 
The briars and beggery that growes about it. 

+6. Begging of the question. Ods. 

a1603 T. Cartwricut Confnt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 443 
Where ..yon conclude authoritie to forgiue temporall 
punishment, your beggary is too shamelesse. 

+ Beggary, 2. Ods. [f. Brccar sb.+-y¥1.] 
Beggarly, poor ; mean, contemptible. 

1542 UpaLy Zrasm. Afoph.116a, Suche beggery wretches 
as had nothyng to leese. /é%d. 266 b, He passed by a beg- 
gerie litle toune. 1544 AscHam 7o.ropfh. (Arb.) 83 A Booke 
-.wherin he. .settes out much rifraffe. .baggage and beggery 
ware. 1641 J. Jounxson Acad. Love 84 [They] blow a beggery: 
echo into the eares of their auditors. 

Begged (begd), f//. a. [f. Bee v.+-ED!.] 

1. Obtained or sustained by begging. 

1570-87 Houinsuen Scot. Chron. (1806) 1]. 121 To lead a 
hare and begged life. 1642 Smectymnuus Vind. Answ. 30 
What the Bishop of Salisbury saith in his begged suffrage. 

2. Begged fool. see BEG v. 5. 

1693 W. Ronertson Phrascol. Gen. 621 Beg'd fools, s- 
signiter stulti, gui gemmas vitro, anrum plumbo permu:- 
tarent, 


+Be'gged, -eth. Ods. [Only in phrase a- 
begged, -eth;, {. Bea v. Prof. Skeat takes the 
original form as Jeggeth, formed in imitation of 
‘a hunteth’ .used by Robt. Glouc. in ‘to wende 
an honteth’), from OL. Aus¢ad sb. ‘hunting,’ the 
ending -e¢/ being extended in ME. to other verbs, 
and confused in form with the pa. pple. See other 
instanees in Skeat’s ed. of Chaueer’s J/an of Law's 
7. 146.] In phrase 70 go a-begeed : to go a begging. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7, 852 To goon a begged in my 
kirtle bare. 1393 Iaxcu. P. 7%. C. tx. 137 Folk that gon 
a-begged [v. ». abegzed, a-beggyd, iekech: beggen). 

+t Be'ggild. O¢s. rare". [f. degg-en to BEG + 
-ILD, termination forming female names; ef. eheaf- 
tid female bargainer, fostv7// foster-mother ; also 
begenitd.] tA female beggar. 

a 122g incr. R. 168 Hit is beggilde [v. 7 beggares] rihte 
uorte beren bagge on bac. 

Begging (begin), #4/. 5d. [f. Bea v. + -1NG1,] 

1. The action or habit of asking earnestly; sfee. 
of asking alms. 

2380 Wyciir II %s. 11880) 128 Sumime by bygging and 
some by 3ifte. ¢1q10 Love Aonavent. Alirr, xii. (Gihbs 
MS.) 30 For beggynge wytoute forthe, bote pere be a niche 


{f. Becear, after 


BEGHARD. 


herte wyt in forthe, is lytyll werth as to perfecciounc. 1602 
Return fr. Parnass. w.ii. (Arb.) 55 ‘Vhere is a statute come 
outagainst begging. 1706tr. Dicpin's ficcl, Hist. 16th C. I. 
tv. xvii 267 TThose pressing and indecent Beggings of 
Alins. 1837 Harte Guesses (1859) 152 To no kind of beg- 
ging are people so averse, as to hegging pardon; that ty 
when there is any serious ground for doiug so. 

2. To go (or have been) a begging: 
about begging. (Cf. Beccrn.) 

1535 CovERDALE /’vov, xx. 4 Therfore shal he go abeg- 
ginge and haue nothinge. 1641 Mittnn Ch, Discrp. Who. 
1738 1. 17 Where they have been a begging for it. 1825 
Bro. Jonathan U1. 221, I dared not go a-begging of those 
that knew me. p 

b. fig. (said of situations, offices, in need of 
men to fill them; things offered for sale and find- 
ing no purchaser ; and the like. 

@1§93 H. Smitu Jks. 1867 U1. 218 Sin night go a-beg- 
ging for want of service. 1§97 Ilowson Seri. 24 Dec. 34 
Denefices went a begging as Ministers doc nowe. 1873 
Dixon 7200 Queens 1. ui. i. 117 Land alinost went a-beg- 
ging. 1878 Hf. Ssiart Play or Pay viii. 160 I'll not believe 
a good horse goes begging in the Coverly country. 

3. Legeing of the question: a taking for granted 
of the thing to be proved. 

1§79 Furke /feskins’ Parl, 153 Alas, this is such a poore 
begginge of that in question. 1644 Jessop Angel of I phesus 
1g An usuall fallacie, a shamefull begging of the question. 
1847 L. Hust Alen, Women, & Bhs. 1. iv. 87 Reasonings of 
this description. .are but so many beggings of the question. 

4. Attrib. and comb, as begsing-box, -expedi- 
tion, -letler, -letter-writer; begging Thursday, 
? Maundy Thursday ; begging-wise adv., by way 
of begging, in begging fashion. 

1546 Plumpton Corr. 250 Tomorrow begging Thursday, 
I must of force ride to Tankerslay. 1645 RuTueRForD 
Tryal Fatth (1845) 87 All that faith hath, ts by way of re- 
ceiving and begging-wise. 1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. 
Relig. u. 3 The Author..rid upon a Jong stick, or in beg- 
ging shooes, as he did when he was a Friar. 1818 Scott 
Het, Mrdt. i, They..entered the Krames, and passed tlie 
begging-box. 1867 Times 7 Oct., The Begging Letter 
Writer has talents which it is impossible not to adiire. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. App. 545 This was not 
the last begging expedition of Gervinus to our shore. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clav. 1.1.4 My desk is full of begging letters. 

Begging (begin), Af/.a, [f. Bec v. + -1nG*.] 
That begs, mendieant ; sfec. in Begging friar. 

1583 Exec. for Treason (1675) 32 Forced to go upand down 
in the streets.. like a begging Fryer. 1591 SreNser 47. 
lHubberd 198 A ciuile begging sect. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvit. 
657 With the hegging kind Shame suits but ill. 1766 Ex- 
tick London IV. 80 An order of begging friars. 

Beggingly (beginli), adv. [f. pree. + -LY?.] 
In the manner of one who begs. 

1598 Fiorio, /wiplorare..to crave beggingly. 1824 Muss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 51 Even my bonnet—how 
beggingly she looks at that. 1857 Dickens in Forster Life 
319, I don’t mean to do it beggingly. 

+Beggingness. (és. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The condition of a beggar, indigence, beggary. 

1382 Wyciir Prov. xxiv. 34 Beggingnesse [1388 beggerie] 
as a man armyd. ¢1384 — Sed. Wks. (1871) IIT. 371 Gif 
not to me beggyng or beggyngnesse. 

Beghard (begaid). [ad. med.L. beghardus, 
begardus, beggardus, begehardus, begthardus (see Iu 
Cange) ; cf. F. déguard, OF. bégard, -art, Flemish 
begeaert, MHG. beghart, begehard, either directly 
from the same word as BEGUINE (i.e. the surname 
Begue), or at a later date from dceurne itself, with 
the masc. ending -ard, -har:’, here pejorative ; see 
-ARD. OF. had also a masc. 6&4, 2727, in whieh 
the pejorative sense was absent; and a fem. dcgarde 
formed on éégard, with its reproaehful foree. 

This word has been the subject of much etymological 
conjecture. An extraordinary error, which appears even 
in Littré, refers it to an alleged Flemish deggen ‘to beg,’ 
which neverexisted. (On the contrary, OF. degard may be 
the source of the English degear and éey; sce these words.) 
It has been by some referred directly to the adj. dégne 
*stammering’ as if it meant originally ‘ stammerer,’ and has 
been ‘derived’ in various other ways. But its origination 
in the name of Lambert Bégne is ‘now established beyond 
all dispute’ (Prof. Cosijn']. 

A name given to the members of certain lay 
brotherhoods whieh arose in the Low Countries 
early in the 13th c., subsequent to, and in imita- 
tton of, the female BrcuINEes. ‘They took no 
vow, and were allowed to leave the eémpany when 
they likcd. The name is said soon to have been 
adopted by many who were simply idle mendi- 
eants: see BEGGAR. From the 14th e. they were 
denounced by Popes and Couneils, and perseeuted 
by the Inquisition. In the 17th e. sueh of them 
as still survived were absorbed in the Tertiarii 
of the Franciseans. (The name was sometimes 
thrown abusively at other ‘heretics, as the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses.) 

1656 H. More Enthus. Triumph. 23 Vhat religious sect of 
the Beguard:. 1764 Mactaine Mosheim's Eccl. fH ist.\1844 1. 
333/2 ole, The denominations Beghards and Beguines were 
given to above thirty sects or orders, which differed widely 
from each other in their opinions, their discipline, and man- 
ner of living. 1782 Priesttev Corrupt. Car. lot 1 The 
early reformers from popery got the name of Veghards. 
1829 Souctuey Sir 7. More Il. 329 Both Beghards and 
Beguines, throughout Germany, very generally became 
Lutherans. 1863 J. Luvtow in Gd. Words July 497 2 >0 


a. to go 


BEGHOST. 


complete was the change that the very name of déghard 
. .surviving in our deggur, has come to designate clamorous 


pau perism. 

+ Be-gho'st, v. Ods. [f. Br- 5, 6+ Guost sé. 
Cf. bespirit.] trans. 1. To make a ghost of; to 
teach (one) how to play the ghost. 2. To endow 


with a spirit or soul. Hence + Beghosted fA//. a. 
1620 Row.anps Nt. Raven 29 Let me alone .. I will be- 

ghost him. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 182 That the 

same body .. the same Man with body beghosted, rises. 

Be-gi'ft,v. [f. Be-6+ Grr sd.] trans. +1. 
To entrust. Os. 2. To present with gifts. 

a1400 Octouian 675 Thefe, where haste thou my oxen 
done, That y the be-gyfte? c1sgo in Hazl. £.P. P. IV. 
196 The friendes that were tozether met, Be-gyfted them 
richely. 1837 Cartyte Fy. Kev. (1857) I]... v. x. 81 They 
are harangued, bedinnered, begifted, the very Court .. con- 
tributing something. 

Begild (bégild), v.; also 7 beguild. [f. BE- 
+ GILD.] ¢rans, To cover with, or as with, 
gold. 

1600 FairFax Yasso xvi. xv. 318 Begilding (with the 
radiant beames she threw) His helme. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) HW&s. u. 47/1 To waste as muche to polish and 
be-guild As would a charitable Almes-house build. 1648 
Eart WestmorLp. Otia Sacra (1879) 38 We may with Elo- 
quence Beguild our Speech. 

Hence Begilded, Begi'lt Z//. a. 

1594 CaREw Tasso (1881) 69 Her beguilf{dJed lockes. .be- 
tainted red, As gold growes ruddie. a1637 B. Jonson 
Underwoods (L.) Begilt white sleeves. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. 
Res. 1. iv, Any Drawing room. .were it never so begilt. 

Begile, obs. form of BEGUILE. 

Begin (bégirn), v.1 Pa. t. began (b/gzen). 
Pa. pple. begun (b’gyn). Forms: 1 bi-, begin- 
nan, 2-4 biginnen, 3-4 biginne, 3-7 beginne, 
3- begin. (Also 3 bigunen, 4 bigine, -gyn(e, 
bygyn(ne, 4-6 begyn(ne.) /2. ¢. sing. 1- be- 
gan, 1-5 bigan. (Also 2-5 bigon, 3-5 bygan, 4 
bigane, 4-5 bygon(ne, 4-6 begann(e, begon(ne, 
6-3 begun.) flu. 1 bi-, begunnon, 2-4 -gun- 
nen, 3-4 bigun(ne, 4-6 begunne, 4-9 begun ; 
4-5 bi-, begann(e, 4~ began. (Also 3-4 by- 
gun(ne, -gonne, 6 -gane.) Sc. 4-7 begouth, 6 
-gould, -guld, 6-8 -goud, 7-9-gude. /a. pfle. 
1-4 bi-, begunnen, 3-5 bigun(ne, 4-7 be- 
gunne, 4-begun. (Also 4-5 bygun(ne, begon- 
nen, bygonne, 4-6 begonne, b2gunnyn, 6-7 
begon, 7 begone, 7- occ. began.) 

{Of common WGer. or ?OTeut. formation: OE. 
éi-, be-ginnan is identical with OS. and OHG, 
bi-ginnan, MHG., mod.G., Du. be-ginnen, MDu. 
beghinnen ; {. 6z-, BE- about + *gtzan, an original 
Teutonic vb., of which however only compounds 
have come down to us, including (beside the pre- 
ceding) Goth. du g¢znaz to begin, OE. px-ginnai, 
a-ginnan, to begin, OHG. tv-einnan. MUG. ex- 
ginnen. ‘The latter (O11G. and MHG.) had the 
senses ‘to cut open, open up, begin, undertake’; 
hence it is inferred that the root sense of *e7nzxan 
was ‘to open, open up,’ and that it was cogn. w. 
ON. gina, OE. ginan ‘to gape, yawn,’ from a stem 
*gt-, appearing also in OSlav. 227-at?, L. Ai-are ‘to 
gapc, open’ :—Aryan *ghz-. ‘G?-nn-an might ori- 
ginally be a form of the #z- class, in which, as in rf: 
2n-an, ski-n-an, and other verbs, the formative of 
the present was carried over into the other tenses’ 
(Sievers). The transition of sense from ‘ open 
up’ to ‘begin,’ is a frequent one: cf. F. extamer, 
Eng. ATrAME; also Ger. evéffrten and Eng. ‘open’ a 
speech, ‘open’ fire, ‘open up’ negotiations; also 
the parallel use of ‘ close, close up, conclude, shut 
up, in sense of ‘to end. Beginnan was very rare 
in OF., where the ordinary word was prginnan: 
see ONnGIN, AGIN, and the aphetic Gix, Gan, 
As in other verbs having grammatical vowel 
change in the pa. t., there was an early tendency 
to Icvel the forms of the 1-3 sing. degax, and of the 
2 sing. degunne, pl. begunnon, whicr has resulted 
in the cstablishment of éegaz as the standard 
form; but an alternative from the old plural degzez 
has also coinc down to the present day. The rare 
pa. pple. éegax shows form-levelling in another 
dircction. The Sc. forms begowth, begoud, seem due 
to some form-association with couch, could, prob- 
ably through the aphetic form gaz, which became 
in Sc. can, and was thus identical in form with 
can ‘to be able.’] 

1. zt. ‘To open opcrations upon or in reference 
to (any action), to sct onesclf effectively to do 
(something), to be at the point of first contact 
with ; to cuter upon, take the first step, do the 
first or starting part; to commence, to start. An 
abstract notion, which is reached in various lan- 
guages through the concretc notions of opening, 
broaching (F. exfamer), going into or entering 
upon (LL. ézire), rousing oneself to, attacking (L. 
adoriri , setting oneself to (F. se mettre), seizing 
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hold of, or taking in hand (G. anfangen), rousing 
oneself from inaction into activity (s¢a77). 

a. with dative inf. with /o (formerly often for 
fo; occasionally with the inf. without Zo). 

c 1000 /ELFrRic Gex. ix. 20 Noe ba began to wircenne pzt 
land. c117§ Lamb. Hom. 77 Nu bi-gon paul to wepen. 
c1zg0 Gex. & Ex. 188 Dan dat he singen bi-gan. a1300 
Cursor M. 3565 His heued bigines for to scak. bid. 5942 
Ful yern on godd bi-gun [z. 7. beganne] pai call. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. n. ili. 37 Pou bygunne raber to ben leef 
and deere Pan forto ben a ney3bour. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
1x. 183 Thair hertis all begouth to fale. 1420 Avow. Arth. 
xxx, The day be-ganne to daw. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531'1b, Therupon I begon..to wryte in latyn. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 383 Thay begould to requyre 
that Messe sould be sett up agane. 1581 SaviLe Zacétus’ 
Ffist. (1622) 198 The troopes of the horsemen beganne for 
to flee. 1611 Biste Gew. iv. 26 Then began men to call 
vpon the Name of the Lord. 1646 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 
245 Many..ill-principled ministers begouth to acknowledge 
them. 1647 W. Browne /otexander 1. 183 The faire Gar- 
deneresse then began speake. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 323 Thestorm..begun at the south-east. @1813 A. WiLson 
Hogmenae Wks. 295 Auld Saunders begoud for to wink. 
1819 Byron Fan 1. clxvii, He begun To hear new words, 
and to repeat them. 1821 T. H. Scott in Parr’s Wks. 
(1828) VII. 242 They have already began to export fine 
wool. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 238 Day- 
life hegude to roar again. 1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. 
x. 208 We began to die the moment we began to live. 

“| When the following verb is transitive, e. g. 
‘they have begun to cleanse it,’ the passive has 
been variously ‘it has been begun-to-cleanse,’ ‘ it 
has been begun to be cleansed,’ ‘it has begun to 


be cleansed’; the last is the form now used. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 99 Pe is of sinne clensed oder bi- 
gunne to clensende. ¢1400 MNAuUNDEV. v. 40 When the gret 
‘Your of Babel was begonnen to be made. a 1657 Sir J. 
Barrour Aun. Scotl. (1825) II. 72 Wedinsday, the 18 of 
Nouember, a blazinge star begude to be seine in the southe. 

b. aéso/. To start or take the first step in any 
matter in question, or in action generally. 

c1z00 Trix. Coll, Hom. 85 Du bigunne betere penne pu 
ende. ¢1380 Wycuir Ws. (1880) 78 Charite schuld bigyne 
at hemself. 1458 A/S. in Dom. Archit. Hl. 41 The kynge 
bad hem begynne apon Goddes blissing. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 111. 314 With als grit anger that tyme as tha 
culd, Tha left the mater war A tha beguld. 1591 SHAKs. 
Two Gent. u. iv. 32, 1 know it wel sir, you alwaies end ere 
you begin. 1612 Dekker //uot good Wks. 1873 I. 276 Well 
to begin, and not to end so were base. @1762 Lapy M. W. 
MontacuE Leéé, Ixxx. 132, I do not know how to begin. 

c. spec. To begin a speech, to start speaking, 
to speak. 

1563 Alirr. Mag. Induct. xix, My spirits returnd, and 
then I thus begonne:.. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 83 To whom 
th Arch-Enemy.. Breaking the horrid silence, thus began:.. 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 82 Soft-whispering thus to Nestor’s 
son .. young Ithacus begun:.. 


d. Const. 70 éegin at (formerly from): to start 
from a point. 70 begin with (formerly az, from, 
éy): to start with an action or thing affected ; to 
begin é6y doing something. 7o begin with, (withal 
obs.), advb. phr.: At the outset, as the first thing 


to be considered. 

1325 LE. Adit. P. A. 546 Bygyn at be laste pat standez 
lowe, Tyl to pe fyrste pat pou at-teny. c1380 Wyciir 77es 
Tract. 24 Bigynne we at the freris, the whiche he brou3te 
laste inne. 1382 — Lzvde xxiii. 5 Bigynnyng fro Galilee til 
hidur [TinpALE, at Galile even to this place; Rhemish, 
from Galilee euen hither; 1611 from Galilee to this place]. 
1531 Tinpace E-rfos. & Notes (1849) 220 And, to begin 
withal, they said Confiteor. 1536 R. BeerLey in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 35 Sumi cum to mattens, begenynge at the 
mydes, and sume when yt ys allmost done. 1562 Foxe 
A. & AY. 1. 452/2 First, beginning with that godly man.. 
the Author of the Book. a@1563 Bate AK. Fohan (1837) 47 
Fyrst to begyne with, we shall interdyte the lond. 1611 Biste 
Matt. xx. 8 Beginning from the last vnto the first [Wyctir, 
to; Geneva, at the laste til [to] the firste]. 1631 GoucE God’s 
Arrows iii. § 2. 182, | will begin with the Assaulter, who 
is..said to he Amalek. 1697 Drypen Alexander's Feast 
ii, The songz began from Jove. 1739 CuesterF. Le??. I. 
xxxix. 124 The Spaniards hegan their conquests..by the 
islands of St. Domingo and Cuba. 1774 — /did. 2, I am 
told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and that you begin 
by Holland. 1819 Byron Faz 1. vii, My way is to begin 
with the beginning. 1843 CarLyLeE Past & Present 324 The 
noble Priest was always a noble Aréstos, to begin with. 
1860 Mitt Refpr. Govt. 278 It is obvious, to begin with, that 
all business purely local .. should devolve upon the local 
authorities. 

2. ¢rans. (in same sense) with a véZ. sé., or other 
noun expressing action ; also e//7f/. with any sb. 
treated as a picce of work, as fo degin (eriting) 
a letter, to begin (reading) a book. 

c1175 Lamb, J1oi. 93 Pet weorc wes bigunnen on-3en 
godes iwillan. a 1300 Cursor AI. 266 Now pis prolouge wil 
we blin, In crist nam our bok begin. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, 
viii, Bringe to ende that thou hast by-gonne. 1433 CAXTON 
G. de la Tour F. vjb, He began werre to his neyghbours 
and to his Barons. 1513 Doucias -A:xneis v. ii. 36 This 
sacrifice quhilk I begunnyn haif. 1699 Benttey PAad. ii. 62 
They begun their Reigns at the sametime. 1722 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6051/1 His Royal Highness began the Ball with 
the Princess. 1751 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew ii. 6, I rejoice 
to hear you have begun Homer's Iliad. 1835 CrapBe Par, 
Reg. 1. 276 With evil omen, we that year begin. 

b. ¢utr. To begin 07 or ufon: To set to work 
upon, begin to deal with. 

1808 Sourney 12/¢ (1850) IIT. 163, f will not begin upon it 
till I come to a stop in Kehama. 


3. trans. To start “anything) on its career, to | 


BEGINNING. 


give origin to, bring into existence, create ; to be 
the first to do or practise. Of works, practices, 
or institutions, lasting through time. 

¢117§ Lamb, /lom. 59 Alle pe scafte be he bi-gon. c1rzg0 
Gen, & Ex. 447 Dis Lamech was bc firme man de bigamie 
first bigan. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. Ht. 1007 Dido .. This 
noble toun of Cartage hath bygunne. 1704 Pore Windsor 
For. 61 Proud Nimrod first the savage chace began. 1846 
Grote Greece 1. xviii. II. 14 Archelaus. .alleged to have first 
begun the dynasty of the Temenid Kings. 

4. intr. To enter upon its career, come into 
existence, take its rise, originate ; to arise, start. 

a. in reference to time. 

c 1280 Gen. & Ex. 236 Here first name dor bigan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5342 Par lijs adam, be formast man, And eue of 
quam we all bigann. 1393 GoweR Coxf. 1. 26 And than a 
newe [world], shal beginne. 1513 More Rich. //1. (1641) 
235 If the world would have begunne as I would have 
wished. 1598 Syivester Dz Bartas. i. (1641) 2/1 Eternally 
before this World begun. 1602 Futsecke 1st Pt. Parall. 
28 All perfection, goodnes, and iustice beginneth at him. 
1611 Bisre Nu xvi. 46 There is wrath gone out from the 
Lord; the plague is begun. 1875 Bryce Hoty Rom. Emp. 
(ed. 5) Sup. gos The greatness of the Prussian monarchy 
begins with Frederick I]. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat. Law 
in Spir. W’, 386 All life begins at the Ameeboid stage. 

b. of order in a list or series. place in a book, etc. 

a 1225 St. Alarker. 1 Her beginned be liflade and te pas- 
siun of seinte Margarete. 1382 Wyc.ir J/a/t. ad fin., Here 
endith the gospel of Matheu and bigynneth the prolog of 
Mark. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 3 Here begynnen the chapy- 
tres and tytles of this book folowing. A/od. A new story 
begins in the present number. The paragraph begins about 
the middle of the page. 

c. in reference to space. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1035 Pis flummes four pat par biginnes, 
thoru out all oper contres rinnes. 1517 TorkinGTon Pid- 
grimage (1884) 23 At this Jaffe begynnyth the holy londe. 
fod. The pine-forests begin at an elevation of two thou- 
sand feet. 

5. Phrases. + 7o begin the board, dais, etc.: to 
sit at the head of the table. + 70 begin a toast: 
to propose a toast. + 70 begin to a person: to 
pledge, toast that person. Zo begin the world: 
to start in life. 7d degin upon a person (collogq.): 


to attack or assail a person. 

1386 Cuaucer Prod. 52 Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord 
bygonne Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. ¢1430 Syr Tryam. 
1636 Quene Margaret began the deyse. 1493 Festivall \W. 
de W. 1515) 85 b, That they sholde bere them to hym that 
began the table [at Cana]. 1628 Eare A/icrocosn. |\xxvi. 
157 That iskind o’er his beer, and protests he loves you, And 
begins to you again. 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts 36 Can 
yee drinke of that bitter cup wherein I shall begin to you? 
1715 Burnet Own Time 11.117 At Sancroft's consecration 
dinner, he began a health, to the confusion of all that were 
not fora war with France. c182z5 Mrs. SHERWooD Houdston 
Tr. 11. xxxii. 4 All the company began upon her, and bade 
her mind her own affairs. 1833 Ht. Martineau Br. Farm 
iv. 53 Do you know..with how much land Mr. Malton be- 
gan the world? 

+ Begin (bidzin), v.2 Obs. Forms: 3- by- 
gynne, 4 bigin, bigyn, biginn\e, begyn, begin. 
[{f Be-+ Guin, a trap.] ¢vans. To entrap, ensnare. 

c1zso UO. E. Alisc.79 Ure wyperwine Pat benchep vs to 
bi-gyune. a 1300 Cursor .1/. 3889 Allas for sinn, qua wend 
he wald pus me biginn. 

+ Begin, 56. Obs. rare—'. [f. Bron v.1] 
Beginning. 

1596 SpensER F. Q. 1. iii. 21 Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meetes thee in the dore. 

Begin, begink, obs. f. Becuin, B1cG1n, BEGUNK. 

Beginger, ctc.: see BE- pref. 

Beginner (b/ginaz). [f. Begin v.1+-Er1.] 

1. One who begins ; an originator, founder. 

c1325 Z£. E. Addit. P. A. 436 Blessed bygynner of vcha , 
grace. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxvii. 117 Of the whiche 
abbay he was begynner and foundour. 1547 Bautpwin Mor, 
Philos. (Palfr. 1564)x. v, The most gracious and mighty be- 
ginner is God, which in the beginning created the world. 
1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. i. 146 Where are the vile be- 
ginners of this Fray? 1790 Burke 7. Rev. Wks. V. 49 All 
the beginners of dynasties. 1863 (16 June) Bricut Amer., 
Sf. 130 The South, which was the beginner of the war. 

2. spec. One beginning to learn ; a novice, a tyro. 

1470-85 Macory Arthur w. xiv. (1634) 367 But young 
beginners. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 156 b, Suche 
that be vnlerned in religyon. .as nouyces or yonge begynners. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny vin. x\vili. (R.) New beginners (namely, 
young souldiours, barristers, and fresh brides). 1780 Sir J. 
Reynotps Disc. vii. (R.) The very enumeration of its kinds 
is enough to frighten a beginner. 1807 Byron Granta xx, 
A band of raw beginners. 1875 JoweTT Pato (ed. 2) 1. 139 
For the use of the young beginner. 

+8. He who or that which goes or comes first, 


or takes the lead. Oés. 
¢1613 Row.anps A/ore Auaues 35 Being set to dinner, A 
legge of mutton was the first beginner. Next he deuoured 
vp a loyne of veale. : 
Beginning (béginin), v4/. sd. Also bi-, by- 
gyn(n)yng; 2-3 -unge. [f. Becin v.)+ -InG1,] 
1. The action or process of entering upon exist- 
ence or upon action, or of bringing into existence ; 


commencing, origination. : 

a 1225 Leg. Kath, 289 As euch bing hefde beginnunge of 
his godlec. a 1300 Cursor M. 838 Par bai biginning gan to 
tak. cx1go0o MAuNDEV. 316 Withouten begynnynge and 
withouten endynge. 1§70 Bituincstey Euclid 1. def. iit. 2 
A line hath his beginning from a point. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard.(1618)288 Maximilian then being come to Trent, 
to giue beginning to the warre. 1635 Swan SZec. AY. (1670) 


BEGINNING. 


17 The world. .was not for everlasting, but took beginning. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. u. i. 171 The beginning of 
change, like the beginning of strife, is like the letting out of 
water. 

b. viewed as a definite fact belonging to any- 


thing extended in tiine or space. 

a1225 Ancr.R. 18 Ev te biginnunge of be Venile. ¢ 1530 
R. Hitres Comm.-pl. Bk. (1858) 140 All thyngs hath a be- 
gynyng. 41539 Taverner ‘Aras. Prov. g The beginnynge 
is halfe the hole. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & /pigr. (1867) 
21 Of a good begynnyng comth a good end. 1590 SHAKS. 
Mids, N.v. i. 111 That is the true beginning of our end. 
1780 J. Harris Phtlol. Feng. (1841) 421 A beginning is that, 
which nothing necessarily precedes, but which somethin 
naturally follows. 1836 Gen. P. Tuomrson /-verc. (1842) 1V. 
99 As was shrewdly intimated, in respect of the question of 
Primogeniture this is only ‘the beginning of the end.” 

2. The point of time at which anything begins ; 
aésol, the time when the universe began to be. 

cx175 Lams, ffom. 81 pis bitacned pe world pet wes from 
biginnegge. 1 Wyc.ir Gen. i. 1 In the bigynnyng God 
made of nou3t heuene and erthe. 1535 CoverDace //aé, i. 
r2 Thou o Lorde..art from the begynnynge. 1611 Biste 
1 Yohn ii. 13 Yee haue knowen him that is from the begin- 
ning. 1875 Bryce /foly Rom. mp. vi. (ed. 5) 77 Germany 
proclaims the era of A.p. 843 the beginning of her national 
existence, ; 

3. That in which anything has its rise, or in 
which its origin is embodied ; origin, source, fount. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 73 Pe shame pe pe man haued of 
his sinne .. is pe biginnigge of fremfulle sinbote. a 1225 
Auncr. R.54 Biginnunge & rote of pis ilke reoude. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans, ller, Ajb, Adam the begynnyng of man 
kynde. 1611 Brsre Col. i. 18 The head of the body, the 
Church: who is the beginning, the first borne from the 
dead, 1831 Cartyte Sart. Kes. us. i. (1838) 10x Thy true.. 
Beginning and Father is in Heaven, 

+ b. A first cause, first principle. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. 63 The Magies held three 
beginnings, whom..they called Oromaces, Mitris, and Ari- 
minis, (that is to say} God, Minde, and Soule. 

ce. concr. The head or chief extremity. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 26 Begynnynge, caput. 1578 BanisTER 
Hist. Man w. 62 The second Muscle begynneth at the saine 
Tubercle..with a sharpe begynnyng. : 

4. The earliest or first part of any space of time, 
of a book, a journey, etc. 

1297 R. Giouc. 399 In be bygynnynge of Jule bys batayle 
was ydo. ¢1380 Wvcuir Wés. (1880) 385 As Lyncolnyence 
saip in be bygynnynge of his dictis. 1473 WaRKw. Chron. 
xr In the begynnynge of the moneth of Octobre. 1549 
Bk, Com. Pr., 3rd Collect Grace, Who hast safely brought 
us to the beginning of this day. 1611 Biste Ni, x. 10 
In the beginnings of your monethes, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets ouer your burnt offerings. 1743 J. Morris Serv, 
ii. 35 He explains himself in the begining of this chapter. 

5. The initial or rudimentary stage ; the earliest 
proceedings. Often in plu,r. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 83 Perfore wurd here ende werse 
pene here biginninge. 1340 A yend. 72 Pane dyab pet is to 
pe guoden begynnynge of liue. 1548 CoverDALE Erasm, 
Par, Gal, 14 Vnder the grosse heginnynges of this worlde, 
1611 Biste Yoo viii. 7 Though thy beginning was small, yet 
thy latter end hguld greally increase. 1690 W. WALKER 
Idiom. Ang.-Lat. Pref. i, A considerable encrease to my 
beginnings. 17,6 Apam Situ IV, N, I. 1. x. 132 Great for- 
tunes acquired from small beginnings. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 39 The beginnings of confusion with us in England. 
1876 Green Short Hist, ix. § 1. (1882) 597 The beginnings 
of physical science were more slow and timid there, 

+6. An undertaking. Ods. 

148r Caxton Jyrr. iu, xxiv. 192 In alle begynnynges and 
in all operacions the name of god ought to be called. 

Beginning, ///. a. [f. BeGIn v.1 + -1nc2,] 

1, That comes into existence or begins its course ; 
incipient, commencing. 

1576 GRINDAL Custom & Ver, Wks. (1843) 72 The primitive 
and beginning church. 1650 Jer, Tavior Holy Living 
(1727) 20r He helpt my slow and beginning endeavours. 
1775 De Lotme Lng. Constit, 1. xvii. 293 He peaceably 
weathered the beginning storm. 1829 S. Turner Mod. 
Hist. Eng. 111. 1. xviii. 540 [She] waited for her parliament 
to be the beginning innovators, 

2. Coming first or in front ; leading the way. 

1609 Doutand Ornith. Microl. 40 Euery Beginning Note 
without a tayle, if the second Note ascend, isa Breefe. 

Hence + Beginningly, Oés. in 4 begynandly, 
initially, at the beginning. 

1340 Hampoce Psalter cxviii. 152 Bigynandly . that was 
fra bigynynge of mannys kynd.i. knew that thou hight the 
kyngdome of heuen till thi lufers. 

Beginningless,¢. [f. Becinxine véd/. sb. + 
-LESS.] Without beginning; uncreate. Hence 
Beginninglessness. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay ix. 119 And that time should be 
beginning lesse, what els is it to say, than that lime is not 
time. 1602 J. Davies MJirnm in M, (1875) 16 All wise, all 
good, all great, beginninglesse. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Selv. 158 A beginningless, endless now. 1832 CARLYLE 
in Froude Life II. xii. 271 All speculation is beginningless 
and endless. 1865 Ginspurc Aabébalah, Proc. L'pool, Lit. 
& Phil. Soc. X1X. 299 On the beginninglessness of the first 
and necessary first Emanation. 

Begird (bigs-1d), v. Pa. t. and pple. begirt. 
[OE. begyrdan (= ONG. digurten) f. bi-, Be- 1 + 
gyrdan:—OTeut. *gurdjan to Girp.] 

1. ¢rans. To gird about or around ; chiefly used 
of fastening a girdle or belt round the body, or of 
fastening on a sword by means of a belt. Also fig. 

¢1000 Ags. /s. xvii. 37 Pu me begyrdest mid magenum. 
€ 1315 SHORENAM 51 en with a touwayle schete Ihesus.. 
coer 1583 StanvuurstT s£neis 1. (Arb.) 28 My deere 
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sisters with quiuer closelye hegyrded. 1768 Beattie instr. 
1. xxxv, Breasts begirt with steel! 1860 Anter /auriel’'s 
Prov, Poetry xv. 399 Begirding the young warrior with the 
sword, 

2. To encircle, encompass, enclose, w7th. 

c890 K. irrep Seda 1, v, Ie pat ealond begyrde and 
sefecsinade mid dice. axr2zz5g Ancr. KR. 378 Junge mipen 
me bigurt mid pornes, 1622 Heviin Cossmogr. i. (1682'114 
A Demi-Island begirt with rocks. 1667 Mitton /’, L.1. 
581 Vthers Son Begirt with British and Armoric Knighits. 
1814 Carv Dante's /nf. xvut. 11 Where.. many a foss 
Begirds some stately castle. 1846 Loner. Occult. Orion 33 
Begirt with many a blazing star, : 

Jig. 1633 G. Hersert Sine in Temple 37 Lord, with what 
care hast thou begirt us round! 1876 Miss Sincwick 4 ive 
& let Live 62 With what blessings has .. Providence begirt 
labor } 

+3. spec. To beset in hostile array, to besiege. 


Obs, as a spec. use. 

1587 GREENE A rcad, (1616) 62 Melicertus begirt the Casue 
with a siege. 1618 BoLton Florns u. xvi. 139 Now the City 
it selfe was begirt with a siege. 1643 [ANGiER] Lanc. Vall. 
Achor 32 Laneaster called aloud for relief, having been 
begirt twenty dayes. 179r Cowrer /é/ad u. 885 ‘The Epean 
host had round Begirt the cily. 

Begi'rding, 2//. sd. [f. prec.+-1NG1.] The 
action of girding about or enclosing. 

1641 C, Burces in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvi. 10 The 
begirding or binding of it in on every side. 

Begirding, /f/.a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That begirds or encloses all round. 

1877 WRAXELL Hugo's Miserables v. xviii. 11 The masonry 
of the begirding drain. 

Begirdle (bigiud'l), v.  [f. Be. 1+ Girpve.] 
trans, To encompass or bind like a girdle or belt. 

1837 Cartyce Fr, Rev. IVI. vir. iii, 368 Like a ring of 
lightening, they .. begirdle her from shore to shore. 1850 
— Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 285 Restless gnawing ennui 
.- begirdles every human life so guided. 

Hence, Begi'rdled ///. a. 

1813 Scott Xokeby u. i, Rock-begirdled Gilmanscar. 

Begirt (bigs it), v.; also 7 begirth. [f. Br- 
1+GirtT v., a late secondary form of Girp, taken 
apparently from the pa. pple. gz?, or perhaps 
from girl, obs. f. of GirtH sb.] trans, To sur- 
round, encompass, enclose. (It has not the literal 
sense of begird.) 

1608 Hieron Hs. 1. 747 Begirt vs with Thy fauour. 1658 
UssHer Ann. 530 He had begirthed the place with a triple 
wall. 1720 StrvrE Stow’s Surv. II. vi. 87 The Parish of 
Su Martin’s.. begirteth it on all Parts. 1862 Dana “ev. 
Geol.733 The lofty mountains and volcanoes which begirt it. 

Hence Begirt, begirting ///. a., begirting 
vbl, sb, 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, Wks. (1851) 233 With a begirting 
mischief. 1660 H. More J/yst. Godl. v. xvi. 198 The be- 
girting of the holy City by the numerous armies of Gog and 
Magog. 1790 Cowper //iad 11. 681 Sea-begirt A-gina. 

Beglad, beglare, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Begle, obs. form of BEAGLE. 

|| Beglerbeg (beglaibeg). Also 6 bellerbey, 
6-9 beglerbey, 7 beglarbeg. [a. Turk. deg/er- 
beg bey of beys; cf. Bea (of which Jéeg/er is 
plural).] The governor of a province of thc Otto- 
man empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Hence Begler-beglic, -lik, -luc, the district over 
which a beglerbeg rules, the dignity or office of a 
beglerbeg. Also Beglerbegship. 

1594 T. B, La Primaud. Fr, Acad, 631 Neither doth any 
other sit there but the twelve bellerbeis, 1602 Carew Cor7- 
wall 126a, A Turkish Beglerbey of Greece. 1603 KNOLLES 
Hist. Turkes (1621) 945 It is now one of the Turkes proud 
Beglerbegships. 1614 Se.pen 7itles Hon. 377 Begler-Beg 
is Lord of Lords, that is one which hath vnder his gouern- 
ment diuers Begs of lesser Prouinces. And Beg/uc is the 
Dignitie of the one, Beglarbeginc of the other. 1624 Mas- 
SINGER Nenegado 1. iv, What places of credit are there?.. 
There’s your beglerbeg. 1813 C. Hosuouse Journey 162 
Reckoned the eighth under the Beglerbey of Romania. 

Be-glic(k, variant of BEYLic. 

Beglide, beglitter, beglose, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Begloom (b/\gl#m), v. [f. Be-+Gioom.] To 
render gloomy, to overshadow with gloom. 

1799 Corry Sat. Lond. 829) 197 Sometimes. .melancholy 
begloomed his mind. 1835 Beckrorp Aecol/. 46 The re- 
fectory .. begloomed by dark-coloured painted windows. 
1855 SINGLETON V’rrei/ II. 369 Sirius..doth arise, And with 
disastrous light beglooms the sky. 

+ Beglue’, v. Ots. Also 7 beglew. [f. Be- 2+ 
Give v.] trans. To fix with glue, or by gluing. 

1658 Row.anp Mlouffet’s Theat. Ins. 1067 The Spider 
either new weaves them, or else beglewes them anew. 1664 
Power £-xf. Philos. 1. 5 She can.. be-glew herself to the 
plain she walks on. 

b. ? To ensnare, delude, cheat. (But there may 
be some error in the quotation ; or is it = 2/usi 
from g/ewer to play ?) 

¢ 1430 Lypcate Min, Poems 115 Thus they went from the 
game, begylyd and beglued. 

Begnaw (b/nd),v. Pa. pple. 6 begnawn. 
[OE. degnazan, f. Be-1 + gragan toGxaw.] trans. 
To gnaw at ; to corrode; to nibble. 

a 1000 Martyrol, 9 Jul. (Bosw.). 1555 Pair netd i, 
Gijb, The pray .. begnawn ful fowle they leaue. 15 
Suaks. Rich. ///, 1 iit. 222 The Worme of Conscience still 
begnaw thy Soule. 1880 Wess tr. Gocthe’s Faust 1. iii. 87 
Commands thee [i.e. a rat]... yonder threshold spell begnaw. 

+ Bego’, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. begone. 


BEGONIA. 


Forms: 1 begén, 3 bigan, 4 begon, bigo. /«. 
t, 1 be6ode, 3 bieode, 4 by3ede, 4-5 bywent. 
fa. pple. 1 begin, 2 bigan, 3 bigon, 4 bego(n, 
-g00, bigo, -gon(nen, -gone, -goo(n, bygo(n, 
-gone, -goo(n, Sc. begane, 5 begoon, bygone, 
Sc. bigane, 5-6 begon, 6 Sc. bygane, 4—begone. 
(Comm. Teut.: OF. degén, Goth. bigaggan, OS. 
bigangan, ONG. bigdn, MING. begén, -gén, mod.G. 
begehen, Du. begaan; f. b2-, Iu- about + gangan, 
gan to Go.J 

+1. ¢rans. Yo go about, occupy, inhabit; to 
work, cultivate. (1. colvre.) Obs. 

c890 AELFrep Brda 1, xxvi. (Bosw.) Mid dy Romane 6a 
ayt Breotone be-eodan, crooo /ELrric Gram. (Zup.) 24 
Agricola, se de acer begud. c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 94 
ee wyrt..wihst on beganum landum. 1393 Gower Conf. 
. 152 The erthe it is, whiche evermo With mannes labour 
is beyo. 

+2. To go round ; to compass, encompass. Oés. 

C1000 /ELFRic Yoo i. 7 Le ferde zeond Sas eorpan and hi 
be-eode. 120g Lay. 11200 Al pat be sw bigad. 1387 Tre- 
visa ffigden V. 311 (Crete) is bygoo wip be see of Gres. 

+ 3. To go about hostilely, besct, overrun (in hos- 
tile sense), Also fig.; cf. 8. Obs. 

a8ss5 O. /:. Chrom. an. 775 He.. pone bur utan beeode. 
c1175 Lamb, Hom. 149 Pet isich.. his emcristene .. mid 
sicnesse bigan. ¢ 1380 Szr Fernmb, 3429 Al pe contre .. 
ful by-gon wyp enymys. c¢1400 Warres of Jewes in War- 
ton /fist. Poetry (1840) 11. 106 Whippes. . bywent his white 
sides. 1602 Warner 4/6. Ene. Epit. (1612 363 Bremcia, 
and Daira.. were begone seuerally within three ycares.. 
ynder two Saxons named Ida and Ella. 

+ 4. To get round with craft, to talk over. Ods. 

1362 Lanci. /?. 7. A. u. 24 Gyle hap bigon hire so heo 
grauntep al his wille. ¢1380 Svr Ferumd, 2013 Many ys be 
manlich man‘ pat borw womman ys by-go. 1387 ‘TREVISA 
Higden V1. 213 Pe queene by3ede here housbonde. 

+ 5. To surround, environ, furnish. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 227 He was wel begone With faire 
doughters manyone. 

+ 6. To dress; to clothe, attire, deck, adorn. Ods. 

ar225 Leg. Kath. 1614 Pe engles. .sinireden hire wunden, 
and bieoden swa pe bruchen of hire bodi. ¢1325 Coer de L. 
5661 Ilymself was rychely begoo, From the erest unto the 
too. 1393 Gower Conf, 11.45 The sadels were.. With perle 
and gold so well begone. /éd. 228 Hlis moder to him tolde 
[the cause] That she him hadde so begone. ¢1420 /allad. 
on ffusb. 1.630 All golde begoon his tail. 1513 DouGLas 
“Enets vi. i. 28 The.. hous of brycht Appollo gold bygane. 

+7. passive. Vo be permeated, tainted, infected. 

1205 Lav. 19773 Pa wes ba welle ananal mid attre bigon. 
¢1430 Syr Gener, 4195 The ground was al begoon with 
bloode. 

8. To beset as an environment or affecting in- 
fluence, good or evil; to affcct as one’s environ- 
ment docs. Now only in pa. pple. in woe-begone 
‘affected by an environment of woe,’ and the 
like. (The original phrase was ‘him was wo 
begone,’ i.e. to him woe had closed round; but 
already in Chaucer we find the later construction 
in ‘Ile was wo begone’; »eed-begone is in Barbour.) 

¢ 1300 Vor & Wolf 53 Go wei, quod the kok, wo the bi-go! 
€1314 Guy Warw. 120 Yuel ous worth than bigo. ¢1375 
?Barspour S¢. Alexis g2 Al pat he saw ned-begane. c 1386 
Cuaucer Man of Lawes 1. 820 Wo was this wrecched 
womman tho bigoon. — /HVife’s Prol. 606, 1 was .. riche 
and yonge and wel begon. — Afiller’s T. 472 Absolon 
that 1s for loue alwey so wo bigon. a1qoo Sur Perc. 349 
The lady was never more sore bygone. c¢1440 LoseLicu 
Grail x\viii. 373 Elles ben we ful evele be-gon. ¢1440 Sir 
Gowther 435 Ful wel was him by gone. 1593 T. Watsos 
Sonn. Arb.) 197 My hart doth whisper I am woe begone me. 
1794 W. Brake Sones Exper., Little Girl Found, ‘Yired 
and woe-begone. 1825 WATERTON HVand. S, Almer, 310 It 
appears sad and woe-begone. 

+ Begord, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be-5+Gon.] trans. 
To make a god of, to deify. 

a1576 GrinpaL Frauit{ul Dial, Wks. (1843) 48 Caused men 
to kneel and crouch down and all-to be-god him. 1656 H. 
More Enthus. Tri. Wks. (1712! 27 Tho’ they have so deify'd, 
or (as they phrase it) begodded themeenee 

Hence Bego'dded ///. a. 

1660 H. More Jyst. Godl. vi. xviii. 273 This begodded 
Mock-Prophet. @1716 Soutu Sermz. xix. (1843) IL. 329 Set- 
ting up.. begodded tutelar saints. 

Begone (bigp'n), ppl. a.: see BEGo v. 8. 

Begone (biggn), v.; also 7 begon. [Really 
two words de gone (cf. be off), long used without 
analysis in the impcrative as expressing a single 
notion, and so written as one word ; recent writers 
have extended this, without any good reason, to 
the infinitive. But cf. the similar dezvave.] 

&. 1370 Robt. Cicyle 52 He stode, And callyd the portar, 
‘Gad'lyng, begone!’ 1610 Héstrio.m. m1. 99 Begone yee 
greedy beefe-eaters, 1719 Appison (J.) Begone! the 
goddess cries with stern disdain. 1853 Arab. Nfs. Rtldg.) 
89 Begone, and remember 1 am impatient for your return. 

b. [1660 Jer. Tayvtor Worthy Commun. i. 61 We bad him 
be gon and fly from his Fathers wrath.] 1816 J. WiLson 
City of Plague 1.1. 265 Let us begone, the day 1s wearing 
fast. 1865 CariyLe Fred. Gt. (1873) IL. 135 Kaiser's Am- 
bassador .. is angrily ordered to begone. , 

*| Used for the word or command ‘ Begone ! 

1820 Scotr -1db0t xi, My Lady made me brook the ‘ Be- 
gone. . fy 

“| Formcrly sometimes for be ‘ ~ been) gone. 

1440 J. Surrtey Dethe A. Janis 1818) 17 The Kyng.. 
denyd that they had all begone [been gone}. : 

Begonia (b/gownia). [Named by Plumier 
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BEGORE. 


after Michel Begon, a French promoter of botany, 
1638-1710.) A genus of succulent under-shrubs 
and herbaceous plants, mostly of tropical nativity, 
having flowers without petals but with coloured 
perianths, and often richly-coloured foliage, for 
the sake of which many species are cultivated as 
omamental plants. Said by Loudon to have been 
introduced into Great Britain from Jamaica in 

777, but little cultivated before 1840. 

1751 CuamBers Cyc/, Supp. s.v. The great purple degouia 
with auriculated leaves. 1881 Miss Brappon Asfh. 1. 304 
All the tribe of begonias, and house-leeks, newly bedded 
out. 1883 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 4/1 The well-known Bego- 
nias and Fuchsias; which have..withstood the late storms 
better than any of their rarer rivals. 

+ Bego're, v. Obs.; also 6-7 begoar. [f. Br- 6 
+ GORE] ¢rans. To besmear with gore. Hence 


Begored AA/. a. 

¢1g00 Cocke Lorelles B, (1843) 2 A bocher .. All be gored 
in reed blode. 1573 Twyne “2xeid x. Ggj, The corps he 
liftes, oegoaring all with blood. 1614 Sytvester Bethulia's 
Resc. vi. 156 The Sword Which had so oft the groaning 
Earth begor’d. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 445 To think 
of putting those be-gored Gobbits into our Mouthes. 

Begotten (bigpt’n), Af/.a.; also 4 bigetun, 
5 bygoten, 5-6 begot(e. [pa. pple. of BEGET v.] 
+1. Gotten. (With rzghz-, etc. prefixed.) Ods. 
¢xz00 Ormin 1645 Rihhtbizetenn ahhte. 1523 FitzHers. 
Hus. (1525) 63 A glad gyuer..of true begoten goodes. 

2. Procreated. (Usually with ovly-, frst-.) 

1382 Wyciir Yon tii. 16 His oon bigetun sone. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 232 Edward his first bygoten 
sonne. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay vi. 66 [Plato] calleth him 
the begotten Sonne of the Good. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xlviii. § 5 The only begotten Son of God. 1602 WARNER 
Alt, Eng. x. lix. 261 [Ammon] his Issue first-begot. 

b. adbsol. 

1382 Wyciir Yoh i. 14 The glorie as of the oon bigetun 
of the fadir. 61x Biste Kev. i. 5 The first begotten of the 
dead. 1685 Baxter /’araphr. N. 7. Matt. i. 8 With the 
Hebrews called the Son or Begotten. 

Begrace (brigréis), v. [f. Be- 5b+Gracer.] 
To address as ‘ your grace.’ 

¢1530 More De guat. Nouiss. Wks. 86/1 They knele and 
.-at euerye word barehed bigrace him. 1586 J. Hooxer 
Girald. Trel. in Holinsh,. 11. 86/2 You are begraced and 
belorded, and crouched & kneeled vnto, 1802 WotcoTT 
(P. Pindar) Gt. Cry & Lit. Wool Wks. 1812 V. 180 She’s be- 
graced aud beduchess’d already. 

Begrain, begray, begreen, begreet: see BE-. 
+ Begra‘ve, v. Ods. Forms: 1 be-, bigrafan, 
4-6 bi-, by-, be-grave, (Sc. begraif). Pa.7. 5 
begrove. /a. pple. 6 begraven. [Comm. Teut. : 
OE. &:-, begrafan, cogn. w. OHG. bigraban, to 
bury, Goth. é¢grabax to dig a ditch round, mod.G. 
begraben ; {. BE- + graban, in OE. grafan to dig.] 
1. ¢rans. To bury (a corpse, treasure, etc.). 
@xo00 Elene (Gr.) 835 Roda wtsomne greote begrafene. 
¢1330 Arth. § Merl.g8 At Winchester. .that king bigrauen 
wes. 1393 Gower Covzf II. 197 They..have Her gold 
under the erth begrave. c 1450 Lonevicu Grai/li. 122 They 
him begroven as he desired him-selve. 1528 Roy Rede §& be 
nott wrothe (Arb.) 45 His dedde coors rychly to begraue. 
2. To engrave ; to ornament with graved work. 
¢1325 Coer de L.62 Every nay] with gold begrave. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1. 127 With great slighte Of werkmanship it 
was begrave. 

Begrease (bigri's), v. [f. Be- 1 + GREASE v.] 
trans. Yo besmear with grease. 

1565 CaLFHILL Ausw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 175 The mar- 
rowbones of their matter; wherewith they did so begrease 
themselves. a 164r Br. Mountacu Acts & J7on. 426 They.. 
held him polluted who had been so begreased, 1783 Ains- 
wortH Lat. Dict.(Morell)1, To begrease the fat sow in the 
tail..locupletem donts cumulare. 

+ Begrede, v. Ols. Forms: 3-4 bigreden, 
-graden, 5 begreden. [ME., f. Be- + GREDEN, 
OE. gredan to cry.] 

1. To cry about, to weep for. 

¢1300 K. tls. 5175 The gentil men Bigradden, and wep- 
den her ken. 

2. Tocry out against ; toupbraid, reproach, accuse. 

¢xz00 Trin, Coll. //om.69 And shameliche hem bigreded. 
and fule shended. c¢1320 Sex. Sages (W.) 1518 Lohtliche 
driuen & bigrad Ase athef. cx440 Alorte Arth, (Roxb.) 57 
Launcelot of tresson they be gredde. 

+ Begrey:, prep. Obs. rare. [? Corruption of 
F. bon gré; or f. BE-= 6y+ gre, Grex ‘liking,’ a. 
F. gré. But the sense is doubtful, and it may be 
for malgré.] 

1614 J. Davies Eclog. Wks. 1876-8 II. 20 And wrap hem 
in thy loue begrey their wils. 

Begrim, begrimly, begroan, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Begrime (b/igraim), v.  [f. Br- 6+ Grime.] 
trans. To blacken or soil with grime, or ditt which 
sinks into the surface, and discolours it. 

21553 Uva.t Roister D.(Arb.) 48 All to begrime you with 
worshyp. 1603 Hottanp /’/utarch 215(R.) Henjoyning men 
to begrime and bewray themselves with dirt. 1853 Sir J. 

Herscnen Pop. Lect. Sc. i. § 21 (1873) 15 In your eyes, in 
your mouth, begriming every pore. / 

Hence Begri‘med ///. a. Begri-mer sé, 

1604 Snaks. Of, 1. iii. 387 My name that was as fresh As 
Dians Visage, is now begrim’d and blacke As mine own 
face. 161x Cotcr., Patrouilleur, a smeecher, begrimer, be- 
smearer, 1865 Sat. Kev. 8 July 48/1 The blackened and 
begrimed people who had worked so hard. 
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+ Begri‘pe, v. Os. Forms: 1 begripan, 2-3 
bi-, begripen, 4 bigrype(n, 4-7 begripe. [Comm. 
WGer.: OE. begripan, f. BE- + grifan to GRIPE = 
OHG. begrifan, mod.G. begreifen, Du. begri7pen.] 

1. trans. To catch hold of, apprehend ; to seize 
and hold fast. Also fg. 


¢1175 Cott. Hom. 237 Al se middennard was mid senne 
begripe. cx1z20 Bestiary 516 in O. E. Misc. 16 De grete 
mal3 he no3t bigripen. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 214 Pe stele 
of a stif staf be sturne hit bi-grypte. 1470-85 Matory Ar- 
thur (1816) 11. 295 This sword..shall never no man begripe. 

2. To take in, contain, hold, comprehend. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 102 Asie, Aufrique, Europe.. Be- 
gripeth all this erthe round. ¢14z0 Padlad, ou Husé. it. 
278 Let stand as feel as may thi land begripe. 

3. To take to task, reprehend. 

axzooo Ags. Gloss. to Psaliz xv. 7. ¢1200 ORMIN 19857 
Sannt Johan haffde pe king Bigripenn off hiss sinne. 

+ Begri-ple, v. Obs. [Cf. Grip, GRAPPLE.] 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts 178 The Crow with his talons 
so be-gripling the Foxes mouth that he could not bark. 

Begrown (bigrown), pf/. a.; also 3-4 bi, -be- 
growe, 6 begrowen, [f. Br-1+GRown ///. a.] 
Grown over wth, covered with a growth. 

a 1250 Owl & Night, 27 Mid ivi al bi-growe. 1393 Gower 
Conf, V1. 358 Of Timolus which was begrowe With vines. 
1558 PuakrR 2uezd vu. Tiij, Ouer all begrowen with 
snakes. 1812 W. Taytor in Mouth. Mag. XXXIV. 210 
Land begrown with trees. 

Begrudge (bi\grvdz), v.; also 4 bi-, bygruc- 
che(n, bygroch, 7-8 begrutch. [f. BrE- + GRUDGE, 
ME. grucchen to murmur.] To grumble at, show 
dissatisfaction with ; esp. to envy (one) the posses- 
sion of; to give reluctantly, to be reluctant. 

a. ¢rans., and with 272f. 067. 

1362 Lancy. P. PZ. A.vu.62 And make him murie with pe 
Corn* hose hit euere bigrucchep. 1642 Futter //oly ¢& 
Prof. St. Ww. xix. 125 Our Souldier..begrutcheth not to get 
to his side a probability of victory by the certainty of his 
own death. 1658 A. Fox Wurt2’ Surg. 1. xxv. 149 Be- 
grudge not your labour you bestow. 1702 C. MaTHER 
Magn. Chr. m1. i. (1852) 551 To begrutch the cost of a 
school. x71x Suarress. Charac. III. 290 They will... be- 
grudg the pains of attending. 186: National Rev. Oct. 413 
They did begrudge to pay the smart. 1862 TRoLLore Orley 
fF, xiii. gt He had begrudged her nothing. 

b. ztr. rare. Obs. 

1690 Penn Rise § Progr. Quakers (1834) 69 And not be- 
grudge at one anothers increase. 

Hence Begru'dged ///. a. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxi. 117 Our common beverage 
—‘water bewitched, and tea begrudged.’ 

Begruntle, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Begrutten (bigra't’n), Afl.a. Sc. [f. Be-4+ 
grutten, pa. pple. of GREET v. to weep.] Marred 
or swollen in face with much weeping. 

1805 A. Scott Poews 85 (Jam.) A hopeless maid of fifty 
years Begrutten sair, and blurr'd wi’ tears, 1820 ScoTT 
Monast. viii, Poor things..they are sae begrutten. 

Begry, obs. form of BEGGARY. 

+ Be‘gster. Oés. Also 4beggestere. [f. Becv.+ 
*STER: Cf. trickster.) Abeggar( fem.and pejorative). 

1386 Cuaucer /’vo/. 242 He knew the Tauernes wel in al 
the toun Bet than a lajar ora beggestere. 1549 CHALONER 
Erasm, Moriz Enc, Nja, Pestryng men every where. .not 
a little to the hyndrance of other begsters. 

+ Begua‘rd, v. Obs. Also 6 begard. [f. BE-6 
+Guarp sb.] ¢rans. To adom or furnish with 
‘guards’ or facings, generally of lace or embroid- 
ery. THlence, Beguarded ///. a. 

1605 J. Davies Humours 43 (D.) My too strait-laced all be- 
garded girles. 1640 FuLLER Joseph's Coat (1867) 51 To seek 
with our own inventions to beguard that which God will 
have plain. ; 

+ Be‘guel. Ods. [ad. Du. beuge/ ‘iron hoop or 
ring, bow, cramp iron,’ f. deigex to bow. A Du. 
or Flemish term used in connexion with hops.] 

1737 Mitter Gurd. Dict.s.v. Lupulus, The Beguels of the 
Steddle where the Fire is kept. 

Begue'ss, adv. Sc. Also 6-7 beges, begess. 
[f. de= By prep. + Guess.] By guess, at a venture. 

¢1500 Scott in Zvergr. I. 113(Jam.) And hits begess. 1597 
Montcomerir Cherry § Slae xciii, A tentless Merchand .. 
bying geir begess. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. ALtsc. (1733) I. 28 
Twa pistals charg’d beguess. 

Beguild, obs. form of BEGILD. 

Beguile (b/gai'l), v. Forms: 3-4 bigile(n, 
4 bygille, 4-5 bigyle, bygile, 4-6 begile, 4-7 
begyle, 5 bygyle, -ile, 4-beguile. [f. Bre- 2+ 
GUILEv., cognate with WiLE. The development of 
senses 3, 4, 5, is analogous to that of Amusg, q.v.] 

1, rans. To entangle or over-reach with guile ; to 
delude, deceive, cheat. 

a1225 Aucr, R. 270 Non so wis ne so war. .bet nis bigiled 
oder hwules. a@1300 Cursor AZ. 716 And thoght hou he 
mith man bigile [z.7. bi-will]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Cavon-Yent. 
I'vol.& T.832 Lo thus byiaped and bigiled [v. ~ bygiled, 
begiled, bygyled] was he. ¢ 1450 Merlin g The feende myght 
neuer be-gyle her. 1552 LATIMER Ser. Lincoln ii. 73 Esau 
wept when Jacob begyled him. 1653 Watton Angler 170 
‘That you may. .beguile this crafty fish. 1663 CowLey Verses 
& /ss.\1669) 20 ‘The foolish Lights which Travailers beguile. 
1821 JoaNNA Bau Alet. Leg., Lady CG. Bi, Are not my 
eyes beguiled? 1858 Loner. J/, Standish vii, 81 Into am 
ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of his forces. 

b. aédsol. 
e305 St. Fames 39 in E. L. P. 59 Leue to bigyli & bi- 


BEGUINAGE. 


traye also In eche quyntise bat mai. 1382 Wycur /sa, 
xxviii. 22 And now wileth not bigilen [1388 nyle 3e scorne ; 
Coverp., make no mockes]. — Yod xl. 24 Whether thou 
shalt begile to hym astoa bird. x60z Warner Add. Eng. 
x. liv. 242 For it a Nature was in Stukelie to begile. 

2. To deprive of by fraud, to cheat out of 

axzo0 Cursor M. 8632 Qui has pu me bigiled [Cof¢. bi- 
suiken] sua Of mi child pat mi-selue bar? 1394 P?. Pd. Crede 
51 Wymmen.. begileth hem of her good wip glauerynge 
wordes. 1593 Hooker £ccé/. Pol. ui. i. § 12 Wks. 1841 I. 
285 Infants are beguiled of their right. 16x Biste Co7. ii. 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward. 19771 MAcKENZIE 
Man Feel. xxxiv. (1803) 62 ‘1 fear .. sleep has beguiled me 
of my time.’ 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxviii, Time is beguiling 
man of his strength. 

+3. To cheat (hopes, expectations, aims, or a 
person in them); to disappoint, to foil. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cvi, He is begyled for he findeth no- 
thyng. 1576 Baker Gesner’s Jewell Health 201a, This 
drinck rightly ministred never fayleth nor beguyleth the 
Phisition. xg9r SHaks. 7wo Gent. v. iv. 37 Thou hast be- 
guil’d my hopes. 1596 SreNnseR /, Q. 1. xi. 25 The knight 
was wroth tosee hisstroke beguil’d. @ 1670 Spatpinc Troud, 
Chas. 1, (1792) 1. 165 (Jam.) Still looking for the coming of 
his soldiers, but he was beguiled. _ 

4. To win the attention or interest of (any one) 
by wiling means; to charm, divert, amuse; to 
wile (one) on, or into any course. 

{a 1228 Ancr. R. 330 Edmodnesse eadiliche bigiled ure 
Louerd .. & bizit of his gode.] 1593 SHaxs. Lucy. 1404 
It beguil’d attention, charm’d the sight. x82z9 I. Taytor 
Enthus. vii. 177 Fertile in devices for beguiling mankind 
into virtue. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 198 
The charms of this stream will beguile the tourist and 
diminish the toil of the ascent. 

5. To divert attention in some pleasant way from 
(anything painful, or irksome) ; to elude the dis- 
agreeable sensation of, and so to cause to pass in- 


sensibly or pleasantly; to charm away, wile away. 

1588 Suaxs. 777. A.1v. i. 35 Take choyse of all my Library, 
And so beguile thy sorrow. 160r — 7wel. N, ut. iii. 41, I 
will bespeake our dyet, Whiles you beguile the time. 1718 
Pore /lzad u. 788 Pleasing conference beguiles the day. 
1764 Gotpsm. 7vav. 152 By sports like these are all their 
cares beguil’d. 1802 Soutney 7halaéa iv, With various 
talk beguiling the long way. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 
1. 177 Took a book to beguile the tedious hours. 

Beguile (b/gail), sé. Sc. [f. prec.] Deception. 

1637 RuTHERFORD Lefé. 176 (1862) I. 417, I will die in that 
sweet beguile. a@ 1709 W. Guturie Sern. 20 (Jam.) Yond 
man has given himself a great beguile. 1768 Ross Helenore 
70 (Jam.), I gets the beguile. Nae thing I finds. 

Beguiled (bigai'ld), pp/. a. [f. BecuiLe v. + 
-ED.] a. Concealed or disguised by guile. b. De- 
Inded, deceived by guile ; self-deluded, mistaken. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel, (1546) Biv, I thinke 
I am not begyled in the histories. 156r Jr. Heywoop 
Seneca's Herc. Furens (1581) 3b, He his begiled hookes doth 
bayte. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. II. xxxvii. 103 The 
beguiled mortal. 

Beguileful, a. [f. Becuite sé. or v. +-FUL: 
cf. asststful.] Guileful, deceiving, deceptive. 

1530 Patscr. 305/2 Begylefull, disfaythfull, cautellenx. 
[1613 R.C. Table Alph., infallible, vndeceiueable, vnbe- 
guilefull.] | : 

Beguilement (b/gailmént). [f. BrcuiLe v. + 
-MENT.] ‘The action or process of beguiling ; also, 
its agencies and resulting condition or state. 

1805 Foster &ss. 1.11. 24 The same beguilement in favour 
of ourselves. 184z Mrs. Browninc Grk, Chr, Poets (1863) 
69 From my heart in its beguilement. 1862 THoRNBURY 
Turner 1. 339 The aérial witchery and beguilement of such 
an hour, 1881 J. Hawtnorne Fort, Fool t. ill. 

Beguiler (b/gai'la1). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One 
that beguiles or deludes ; a deceiver. 

1382 Wyctir Yoé xii. 16 The begilere [388 hym that dis- 
seyueth] and hym that is begiled. a1450 At. de la Tour 
(1868) 175 Deceyuours or begylers of the ladyes and dam- 
oysels. 1526 TINDALE Yade i. 18 That there shulde be begylers 
in the last tyme. 1623 WoopRorPHE Fr. & Eng. Gr. 476 
To-day a beguiler, to-morrow beguiled. AZod. A beguiler 
of the unwary. Reet 

Beguiling (bigai'lin), v4/.sd. [f.asprec.+-1nG!.] 
The action of the vb. BecuiLe: deluding, delusion, 
deception; beguilement. 

c1400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 283/2 The false disceivable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xv. 54 
The perfytte begylynge that Juno had founde soo soone. 
1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits ix. (1596) 125 Beguilings 
(saith Plato) neuer befall in things vnlike and very different. 
1625 JWodell of Wit 68 To preserue you from any such be- 
guiling. | 

Begui'ling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc?.] That 
beguiles ; deluding ; charming, wiling away. 

1593 SHaks. Vew. §& Ad. 24 Such time-beguiling sport. 
1646 Crasnaw Steps to Temple 63 Some smiling But be- 
guiling Spheres of sweet and sugar’d lies. 1814 Worpsw. 
White Doe wv. 106 The sense Of that beguiling influence. 

Beguilingly, av. [f. prec.+-1y?.] In a 
beguiling or deceiving manner ; illusively. 

1847 in Craic. 

+ Begui'lous, a. Obs. rare—', = BEGUILEFUL. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 26/1 Begylows, vbi false. 

+ Beguilty, v. Obs.vare. [f. BE- 5+GuILTY.] 
trans. Yo render guilty. 


a 1653 Br. SANDERSON Ser. 275 (T.), [Fhou]} dost at once 
beguilty thine own conscience with sordid bribery. 


+ Beguicly, in expression wily beguzly: see WILY. 
‘Beguinage (be'gina:z, be-gin¢dz). [f. Becuine 
+-AGE.] An establishment of, or house for, be- 


BEGUINE. 


guines ; often giving a name to a part of a town 
in the Low Countries. 

1815 SouTHEy in C. Southey Life 6 Corr. 1V. 127. 1819 
— in Q. Rev. XXII. 94 The house at Little Gidding bore 
no resemblance whatever to a beguinage. 1854 EI. Srrick: 
LaND 7rav. Tk. 26 Went to the Beguinage. 
nuns who are not nuns}; that is, who vow no vows, and may 
go away and marry whenever they like. 

Beguine (begi'n, begin). Forms: 5 bygyn, 
begyne, 6 begine, -ghine, -gyn, biggayne, 7 
beguin, beggin, 6- beguine. fa. F. déguine 
(13th c. in Littré), in med.L. deguina, begina, be- 
ghina (Du Cange), an appcllative derived from 
the surname of Lambert Bégue or e Begue (‘the 
Stammerer ’), a priest of Litge, in the 12th c., the 
founder of the order. 

(Cf. the annal of 1180, quoted in Du Cange : ‘God stirred 
up the spirit of a certain holy priest, a man of religion, who 
was called Lambert le Bégue (because he was a stammerer) 
of St. Christopher [in Litge}, from whose surname women 
and girls who propose to live chastly, are called Beguénes, 
because he was the first to arise and preach to them by his 
word and example the reward of chastity.” The cap déguin 
derives its name from thein, and not vice versa.)) 

A name for the members of certain lay sisterhoods 
which began in the Low Countries in the 12th 
century, who devoted themselves to a religious life, 
but did not bind themselves by strict vows, and 
might leave their societies for marriage. They 
were protected by Pope John XXII, when he per- 
sectited the male Beguins or Beghards, and are 
still represented by small communities existing in 
the Netherlands, with an organization somewhat 
similar to some Anglican sisterhoods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/1 Almoses to y*® blynde be- 
gynes, doughters of god. 1552 Bate Afol, 20 Not to 
vysite,.wydowes in their trouble, but wanton wenches, be- 
ghines, nunnes and vowesses. 1595 /orld of Wond, (1608) 
184 Young wanton wenches, and beguins, nuns, and naughty 
packs. 1599 THYNNE Aximadv. 37 But this woorde ‘ Begyn' 
sholde in his owne nature rightlye haue ben expounded, 
‘supersticious or hipocriticall wemenne.’ 1629 S‘hertogen- 
bosh 37 The Beggins. .did make cushions for the Souldiers. 
1765 STERNE 77. Shandy (1802) VIII. xx. 162 She was a 
young Beguine. .they can quit their cloister if they choose 
to marry. 21843 SoutHry Poet's Prlgr. Proem. xvi, Behold 
the black Beguine, the Sister grey. 1851 Kincstey Yeast 
ix. 182 To write at once to the Superior of the Béguines. 

attrib, 1850 THackeray Pendennis \vi, The Béguine con- 
vents which they visited. 

Begulf, begum, begut, etc.: see Be- pref. 

+Begu'll, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 or 5+GuLL.] 
trans. Yo make a gull of ; to gull, impose upon. 

1605 Breton Olde Man's Less. (1876) 13 Trauailers are 
giuen,. to begull the worlde with gudgins. 1620 SHELTON 
Quix, iv. xxi. Il. 252 Youare .. begull’ed and made a Fool. 

|| Begum (bigiim). Also 7 beggoon, begun, 

” sa 
9g beegum, begaum, [Urdii (Pers.) A» begam, 
ad. Eastern Turkish dég¢nt princess, fem. of ézg, 
6i& prince (in Osmanli Bre, Bey).] A queen, 
ptincess, or lady of high rank in Hindustan. 

-1634 Sin T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 99 Queen, Begun. 1786 
Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. XI. 381 Prayer was made 
not to dishonour the Begum (a princess of great rank, whose 
husband had been killed in the battle). 1842 Macauay 
W. Hastings, Ess. 11.431 Jewels torn from Indian Begums. 

Begun (bigy'n), /f/.a2.; also 6 begon, began. 
[f. Beery v.] That has begun, or has been begun. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 26 Begunne, exorsus, juceptus, jnitus. 
1597 J. Payne Koyal Exch. 33 That begon roote not be- 
inge norrished..yt becomes weaker. a@1610 BaBinGToN 
Wks. 9 A steadfast heart to effect a good begun is a great 
vertue. 1847 Busunete Chr, Nurt. u. iv. (1861) 309 To be 
recognized in a begun relationship. 

Begunk (bigonk), v. Sc. (Cf. BecEcK.] ¢ravs. 
To delude, play a deceiving trick on, ‘take in.’ 

1821 Blackw. Mag. yan. 426 (Jam.) Is there a lad, whose 
father is unkind .. Whose sweetheart has begunked him? 

Begu:nk, sé. Sc. Also 8 begink. [f. prec.] A 
befooling or deluding trick, a piece of deception. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shkeph. u.i. 30 Ane ca'd Monk Has 
play'd the Rumple a right slee begunk. 1790 Morison 
Poents 137 (Jam.) Our sex are shy. .they think, Wha yields 
oer soon fu’ aft gets the begink. 18:4 Scotr Waverley 
ILE. 354 If I have na gien Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Howie 
a bonnie begunk, they ken themselves. 

Begyle, obs. form of BEGUILE. 

Begyn, begyrd, obs. forms of BEGIN, BEGIRD. 

+ Behack, v. Obs. [f. Be- 1+ Hack v.] trans. 
To hack about. 

1565 CaLFHILL Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 3 The blade it- 
self is all to behacked. 1631 Cedestina xu. 143 My sword 
like a saw, all to behack’t and hew‘d. 

Behale, behallow, behammer, etc.: sce Be-. 

Behalf (b/,ha-f). Forms: 4 bihelue, bihalf, 
4-5 bi-, byhalve, 4-6 behalve, 4-7 behalfe, 
6 behave, 5- behalf. /”/.6-7 behalfes, behalfs. 
[Used only in the phrases ov, 71 behalf (of), in, on 
(Ais, etc.) behalf, which arose about 1300, by 
the blending of the two earlier constructions oz 
his halve and bihalve him, both meaning ‘ by or 
on his side’: see Har. By the mixture of these 
in the construction ox /zs bihalve, BIMALVE, pre- 
viously a preposition, and originally a phrase, 
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be healfe ‘by (the) side,’ becamc treated, so far as 
construction goes, as a sb., and had even a plural 
behalfes, behalfs in 16-17the. The final -e of ME. 
was the dative ending. In modem use, construed 
either with a possessive pronoun (in my behalf), a 
possessive case (in the king’s behalf), or with of 
(in behalf of the starving population); the choice 
being determined by considerations of cuphony and 
perspicuity. Formerly of was sometimes omitted. ] 

I. 1. On behalf of: +a. (i2.) On the side of. Obs. 

1502 ArNoLb Chron, (1811) 29 Other Sherefs on this behalfe 
trente, 

+b. ( fig.) On (one’s own) part or side. Obs. 

¢€1386 Coaucer JZel:6. Bese Tellynge hem on youre bi- 
halue [v.7. behalue, bihalfe, behalf] pat if they wole trete of 
pees.. that they shape hem ..to comen vnto vs. 1538 
STarKeEY England 11 They Turkys wyl surely say on theyr 
behalfe that theyr lyfe ys most natura! and polyuhs .. the 
Sarasyn contrary, apon hys behalfe, wy! defend hy's pollycy. 

ce. On the part of (another), in the name of, as 
the agent or representative of, on account of, for, 
instead of, (With the notion of official agency.) 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 9066 On Goddes behalve 
y 30w forbede Pat 3e no Ienger do swych dede. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1409 Spek thow thiself also to Troylus 
On iny bihalve [v.7. behalfe]. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 
(1868) 80 So say ye to hym on my behalve. 1535 CoveRDALE 
1 Sam. xxv. 6 Salute him frendly on my behalfe. 1768 
BLacksTone Com, 1. 429 Things which a servant may do 
on behalf of his master .. proceed upon this principle, that 
the master is answerable for the act of his servant, if done 
by his command, either expressly given, or implied. 1883 
Sir J. Matnew Law Rep. x1. Q. Bench Div. 592 An ap- 
plication was made on behalf of the prosécutor for a re- 
mand. : 

+d. As concerns, with regard to, in the matter 


of. Also, ov this behalf, etc. Obs. Cf. 2c. 

1981 J. Bert //addon's Answ. Osor. 43: Your utter destruc- 
tion, which..is much to be feared on your behalfes, 1611 
Biste £-x, xxvii. 21 It shall be a statute for euer..on the 
behalfe of (Coverp. among] the children of Israel. 1623 
Liste Jest. Antig. Introd., The common taught doctrine 
of the Church of England on this behalfe. 1674 N .Fairrax 
Bulk and Selv. 164 Why could not God as well make the 
world everlasting a parte ante, on the behalf of formerness, 
as he did the soul of man a farte fost, on the behalf of 
latterness ? 

4 In recent use we often find oz dehaif in the 
sense of 212 behalf 2 b, to the loss of au important 
distinction. 

1791 Cowrer //iad 1v. 63, 1 will not interpose on their 
behalf. 185: Dixon W. Penn xx. (1872) 174 A petition on 
behalf of Sydney was sent tothe House of Commons. 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos Ui. xxxvii. 287 They interfered on his 
behalf. 1862 TRENcH Aftrac. xxxii. 448 This gracious work 
wrought on behalf of one who was in arms against his l:fe. 

2. /n behalfof: +a. In the name of. Obs. Cf. 1c. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 324 The seven wise thai grette In 
th’emperours bihelue. c1400 Afol, Lott, 38 We forbede 
him in almizti Goddis behalue .. be entre of pe kirk. 1523 
Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cviii. 130 Ther is no persone in his 
behalfe, that wyll stoppe you of your way. 1606 SHAks. 
Tr. & Cr. v. iii, 22 And rob in the behalfe of charitie. 

b. In the interest of, as a friend or defender of, 
for the benefit of. (With the notion of interposi- 
tion: ‘speak in my bchalf’= in my interest, say 
a good word for me, intercede for me.) 

1598 SuHaks. Alervy W. 1. iv. 168 Let mee haue thy voice 
in my behalfe. 1711 Steere Sfect. No. 51 p2 There is a 
great deal to be said in Behalf ofan Author. 1719 W. Woop 
Surv. Trade 28 Speaking in Behalf the Trading Interest. 
1749 Fictoinc Yom Fones vi. xiv, She should immediately 
have interposed in his behalf. 1848 Macaucay “is? 1. 620 
imploring the Queen Dowager .. to intercede in his be- 

If. 


e. Jn this or thal behalf: in respect of, in regard 
to, in reference to this or that; in this or that 
matter, or aspect of the matter. arch. Cf. 1 d. 

1458 Eart Satissury in Paston Lett. 1, 421 The said 
diseas which hath right fervently and sore holden me in 
many diversez bihalvez. 1489 Caxton Faytes A. 1. xv. 40 
Takyng of gode kepe vpon hys peple in this byhalue. 1534 
Wuuittinton Tudlyes Offices §. (1540) 10 In this behalfe we 
be bounde to folowe nature as a gyde. 1598 Greenwry 
Tacitus’ Ann, 11. iii. (1622)65 Not hoping to find him cruell 
in his behalfe..but rather fauorable. 1621 BA. Discip. Ch. 
Scot. 84 To assist and fortifie the godly proceedings of the 
Kirk in all behalfes, 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. i. v. 60 
More could be said in that behalf, but .. [it] would he too 
great a labour. 1772 Funtus Lett. \xvili. 338 Our statute 
in law, in this behalf. .is directed by the same spirit. 

II. Obsolete phrases. 

+3. Of his behalf: of or from his side or part ; 
on his part. Cf.1a. Ods. 

¢ 1480 Jerlin xv. 241 The londe that cometh of youre be- 
halue ne may {i not lese. ?¢1500 Virgilins in Thoms £. 
E. Rom, 11.24 This Nemus had a knyght of his moders 
behalfe. 155: Rostnson tr. More's U/top. 155 The loue and 
honoure whiche of theire behalfe is dewe to God. 

+ 4. Zo or for the behalf of: to the interest or 
advantage of, for the behoof of. Cf. 2. Ods. 

1562 Coorer Answ, Priv. Masse (1850) 56 Ye never af- 
firmed mass to be private, but to pertain to the behalf of all 
states and sorts of men. 1566 Wells & [nz. N.C. (1835) 
255 For the behave of my wif and children. 1576 Lam- 
BARDE feramb. Kent (1862) 295 Some others seised some of 
the Kings owne Castles to the behalfe of the Empresse. 


+ Beha‘ng, v. For forms see Hane. Obs. since 
I7th c. exc. in pa. pple. BeHune. [OE. behdn 
(=OS. bihdhan; cf. mod. G. behingen), f. BE- about 
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+hdén (:-hanhan) to Hanc.] To hang (a thing) 
about w/h (hells, hangings, drapery, ctc.). 

¢897 K. AEverew ast. xv. (Sw. 92) Se sacerd sceolde bion 
mid bellum behangen, ¢1ra0o 7'7ri2. Coll. [[om. y ra burh 
folc. .bihengen it mid palmes. c 1300 A’. A/is. 758 He dude 
his temple al by-honge With bawdekyn, brod and fonge. 
1393 Gower Conf II. 384 With great richesse he him be- 
hongeth. 1597 R. Jounson Sev. Chanep. 1. x. 65 Winter.. 
behung the trees wit crystal icicles, 1648 Ilerrick /’oems 
(1869) I. 13 And with rich clusters... her teinples I behung. 

+ Behanged, ///.2. Ols. Forms: 2-3 bi- 
henged, 3-4 be-, bihonged, 5-7 behanged. [f. 
prec. +-ED.] Hung about, draped, hung. 

¢ x200 Oxsin gs1 Patt tall Ludisskenn preost wass swa Bi- 
henngedd all wipp belless. ¢ Sree Merl. 3549 Eueri 
strete Was behonged.. With mani pal and riche cloth. 1§53- 
87 Foxr A. & AL, (1596) 114’2 A faire palace richlie be- 
hanged. r60x Hottanp Pliny 1. 255 Our dames and gentle- 
women nuust haue their eares behanged with them. 


+Beha‘p, v. Os. [f. Be- 2+ Harv] To be- 
fall, happen. Const. with da/ive ob). 

¢1480 Loneticu Grad xiii. 26 What so behapped him in 
onichaunce. /ézd. lv. 417 It behappede that kyng lam- 
bors And this kyng Varlans. .assembled were. @ 1450 Ant. 
de la Tour vi. 9 And this behapped her. 1714 Gav Sheph. 
Week, Thursd. 125 Behap what will. 

+ Beha'ppen, v. Ods. [f. Br- 2+ 1Harrey.] To 
befall, happen. Const. with da¢ive ob7., or Zo, unio. 

1515 Scot. /reld 97 in Furniv. Percy Folto 1, 217 Care him 
be-happen! 1596 Seenser /. Q. Vv. xi. 52 That is the great- 
est shame..Which unto any knight behappen may. 1631 
Weever .4uc. un. Mon. 201 Many remarkable occurrences 
behappened this Martyr. 

Behate, early form of BEHOTE sé., BEHIGHT 7. 


+Beha'te, f/.a. Obs. Also 4 by-. [f.BE-2+ 
Hate.) To hold in hatred, to hate greatly, detest. 

¢1340 Cursor Af, 11962 (Laud MS.) Why he makyth vs 
for his maners by-hatid [v.7. be hated] pus. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Boeth. 1. iv. 75 Al was he byhated of all folk. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 89 He was sore behated. 1577 HotinsueD Chron. 
IL. 34/1 Through false informations wrongfullie behated. 

Behave (bijhzv), v. Pa.t. behaved (in 6 
behad.) [Formed, app. in 15thc., from Br- 2 + 
Have v., in order to express a qualified sense of 
have, particularly in the reflexive ‘to have or bear 
oneself (in a specified way),’ which answers exactly 
to mod.G, sich behaben. (OK. had behabban= 
OIG. dbihabén, {. BE- about + Aabban to hold, 
TIAVE, in senses ‘cncompass, contain, detain’; but 
there was no historical connexion betwcen that 
and the 15th c. dehave.)] 

1. ref. To bear, comport, or conduct oncself; to 
act: @ with adv. or qualifying phrase, express- 
ing the manner. (Formerly a dignified expression, 
applied e.g. to the bearing, deportment, and public 
conduct of persons of distinction; in 17-18th c. 
commonly used of the way in which soldiers 
acquit themselves in battle; but now chiefly ex- 
pressing observance of propriety in personal con- 
duct, and usually asin b. The intr. sense 3, pre- 
serves the earlier use.) 

¢1440 Bone Flor. 1567 To lerne hur to behave hur among 
men. 1474 Caxton Chesse 74 Ony man that wylle truly 
behaue hym self. axsz0 Wyrr. Our Ladye 241 Yet in all 
her trybulacions she behad her so paciently. 1533 BELLEN- 
DEN Livy 1.11822) 15 The mair princely that he behad him 
in his dignite riall. 16x: B:pce x C/ron, xix. 13 Let vs be- 
haue our selues valiantly for our people. 1665 MANLeY 
Grotius’ Low-C, Warres 303 The Sea-men..would be ready 
to mutiny for their Pay, and threaten to behave themselves as 
Enemies. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 2 4 He was some Years 
a Captain, and behaved himself with great Galantry in 
several Engagements. 1715 in Lond. Gaz. No. 5390,2 The 
Clans behave themselves with great Insolence. 1733 Pen- 
parves in Swz/t's Lett. (1768) IV. 39 Let me know it I have 
behaved myselfright. 1823 Scott F-. Al. Perth U1. 303 The 
Chiefhad behaved himself with the most determined courage. 

b. Without qualification: To conduct oneself 
well, or (in modem use) with propriety. Now 
chiefly said of children or young pcople, who 
might possibly wiséchave themselves. 

1691 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) WU. 209 The French King 
hath ales large gratuities to Mr. Vauban and other officers 
that behaved themselves before Mons. Jfod. collog. Uf 
you cannot behave yourself, you had better stay at home. 
Mod, Sc. maxim, ‘Behave yourself before folk.” 

c. /ransf. of things: To comport itself in any 
relation, to act (¢owards other things). 

1541 R. Corcano Galyen’s Terap. 2 Bj b, Every thyng that 
behaueth it wel and is accordyng to nature, 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah t. xi. 36 If these three Provinces be .. compared to- 
cevien they behave themselves asfolloweth. 1674 N. Fair- 
FAX Bulk & Selv. i How the Worlds vastness behaves it 
self towards Gods Immensity. 

+2. /rans. To handle, manage, wicld, conduct, 
regulate (in some specified way). Ods. 

1526 SKELTON JJagny/. 1366 Without crafte nothynge is 
well behavyd. 1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Dial. Pr. (1585 277 
These pinchpenies do behave their persons so evil, etc. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. u1. iii, 4o Who his limbs with labours 
and his mind Behaues with cares, cannot so ecasie mis. 1607 
Suaxs. Timon wu. v. 22 With such sober and vnnoted pas- 
sion He did behaue ( frivted behooue] his anger. 

3. inér.: in samc senses as 1 a. and b.\ which it now 
to a great extent replaces). 

1719 Younc Aevenye 1. i, As you behave, Your father’s 
kindness stabs me to the heart. 1822 Lp, Catucart in 
Examiner 12 Oct. 649/1 Those who were engaged behaved 
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1855 Macautav /7ist, Eng. 111. 678 He behaved like 
a man of sense and spirit. 1866 KincsLey //erew, vil. 129 
She behaved not over wisely or well. 1872 Ruskin Zagle’s 
.V. § 161 You must very.. thoroughly know how to behave. 

b. 70 behave towards or to: to conduct oneself 
in regard Zo, act, deal with, treat (in any way). 

1754 CuatTuaM Lett, Nephew iv. 24 As to your manner of 
behaving towards these unhappy young gentlemen. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 51 Did you ever behave ill to your 
father or your mother? J/od. They have behaved very 
handsomely to you. — 

c. ¢transf. of things. 

1854 ScorFEeRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem, 463 It combines 
violently with water, behaving like the bichloride of tin. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 38 Glass will also behave in a very 
different manner according as it is annealed or unan- 
nealed. 

+ Behave, sd. Ods. [f. prec.] = BEHAVIOUR. 

1615 CHapman Odyss. xxi. 545 Only there were twelve 
that gave Themselves to impudence and light behave. 

Behaved (béha-vd), p/. a. [pa. pple. of Br- 
HAVE: cf. learned, well-read, etc.) Conducted, 
mannered; usually with qualifying adv., as wed/- 
bchaved, tll-bchaved. 

1602 Suaxs. 7am. 1. i. 35 And gather by him, as he is 
behaued, If’t be th’ affliction of his loue or no. 1713 
Guardian No.6 4 Their servants well behaved. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. 1v. iv. 167 The brown-locked, light- 
behaved, fire-hearted Demoiselle. 1858 W. Extis }’s. 
Wadagascar iv. 8g Well-behaved scholars. 

Behaving (bijhétvin), vd/. 5d. [f. BEHAVE v. 
+-1ncl.] Conduct, behaviour, 

¢1480 Aertin 49 And I will also that ye tweyn prively in 
counseile knowe my condicions and my behavynge. 1482 
Monk of Evesham Arb.) 47 Wyth an enarrabulle gestur and 
behauing of gladnes. 1495 Act 2 Hen. V//, ii. § 5 To take 
suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their gode behavyng. 
1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. I. xiv. 14 All his vsages, and euyll 
behauyngis. 1817 Frere A. Arthur. x, For fine behav- 
ing King Arthur’s Court has never had its match. 

Behaviour (bfh2i-vio1), sb. Forms: 5-6 be- 
hauour(e, 6-7 behauiour(e, -ior, 6 behauer, 
-eour(e, behauyour, 7 behauor, behavier, ? 6— 
behaviour. [f. BEHAVE v., by form-analogy with 
Havour, Aavyoure, common 15-16th c. forms of 
the word which was orig. AVER sé. (q.v.), avey7, 
also in 15th c. avoir; really OF. avetr, avoir, in 
sense of ‘having, possession,’ but naturally affiliated 
in Eng. to the native verb ave, and spelt haver, 
havour, haviour, etc. Hence, by analogy, have: 
havour, -tour: behave: behavour, -iour. The 
formation might be confirmed by the (apparently) 
parallel dentcanour, from dentean (oneself). For 
the -zour see Havour.] 

1. Manner of conducting oneself in the external 
relations of life; demeanour, deportment, bearing, 
manners. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 120 For hys honneste be- 
hauoure [he] began to be taken with his loue. 1530 BALE 
Thre Lawes 53 In clennes of lyfe and in a gentyl] behauer. 
1601 SHaAks. 7 wet. V.11,iv.202 The behauiour of the yong 
Gentleman, giues him out to be of good capacity, and 
breeding. 1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew v. 32 Behaviour is 
of infinite advantage or prejudice toa man. 1797 Gopwin 
Enquirer i, xiii.111 Their behaviour is forced and artificial, 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 36 Special directions 
for behaviour in the nursery, at table, or on the exchange. 
1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) IV. 226 His courage is shown by 
his behaviour in the battle. 

+b. The plural was formerly also in use. Odés. 

1538 Bate Comedy in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 211 Your fast- 
ynges, longe prayers, with other holy behauers. 1601 SHaks. 
Ful. C.1. 11, 42 Which giue some soyle (perhaps) to my Be- 
hauiours, 1678 Cupwortu Jztelt. Syst. 1. iv. § 19. 366 ‘To 
observe the actions, manners and Behaviours of men. 

+e. The bearing of the character of another ; 
personification, ‘ person.’ Ods. 

1895 Suaks. F¥ohu1. i. 3 Thus speakes the King of France, 
In my behauiour, to the Maiesty .. of England heere. 

+d. ‘External appearance with respect to grace.’ 
Johnson. Ods. 

@1§86 Sipney (J.) He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good 
grace and handsome behaviour. 1639 Futter Holy War, 
vi. (1849) 8 {Mahometanism] having neither real substance 
in her doctrine, nor winning behavior in her ceremonies to 
allure professors. 

e. absol. Good manners, elegant deportment. 

1591 LamparDe Arch. (1635) 91 A man of behaviour and 
countenance. 1701 Dr Fou Trae Born Eng. Wks. (1841) 24 
Strong aversion to Behaviour. 1711 Apmison Sfect. No. 119 
» 1 By Manners I do not mean Morals, but Behaviour and 
Good-breeding. k 

2. Conduct, gencral practice, course of life; course 
of action ‘owards or fo others, trcatment of 
others. 

1515 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (1847) 70 All people of 
good behavour By rightwise battayle, justice and equitie. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Afacc, xiv. 35 His godly behauoure, and 
faithfulnesse which he kepte vnto them. 1584 Power Lloyd's 
Cambria 88 By his rich gifts and princely Behauior. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. Temp. u. 124 Vhe blamelesse be- 
haviour of the Christians. 1719 Younc Revenge 1. i, This 
severe behaviour Has, to my comfort, made it sweet to die. 
1768 l3LacksToNe Comm. IV. 251 Recognizances, for the 
peace, and for the good behaviour. 1858 Froune //ist. Eng. 
IV. xviii. 36 Henry’s early behaviour to James. . 

3. Phrase. Zo be (or stand) on or upon one's be- 
haviour, or one’s good behaviour: to be placed on 


a trial of conduct or deportment, to be in a situa- 


well. 
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tion in which a failure in conduct will have unto- 
ward consequences ; hence, to behave one’s best. 

1538 STaRKEV Exgland 196 And much bettur hyt were 
that they schuld stond apontheyr behavyour. 1698 Norris 
Pract, Disc. YV. 261 Man .. is now upon his Behaviour in 
order to a Better World. 1689 SHERLock Death i. § 1 (1731) 
20 Adam ..was but upon his good Behaviour, was but a 
Probationer for Immortality. 1779 Burker in Boswell Yo/- 
son II]. 172, I should be obliged to be so much upon my 
good behaviour. Jfod. Tell the children to be on their 
best behaviour. ; bs 

+4. Handling, management, disposition of (any- 
thing) ; bearing (of body}. Oés. 

1549 CoverpaLe Evrasm. Par. 1 Peter 8 Welfavourednes 
of beautie, and behaviour of apparel. 1563 osnzlies 11. 
Fasting (1859) 281 Both with words and behavour of body 
to shew themselves weary of this life. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poeste(Arb.) 262 Your misplacing and preposterous 
placing is not all one in behaviour of language. 

5. transf. The manner in which a thing acts 
under specified conditions or circumstances, or in 
relation to other things. 

1674 N. Fairrax Butk & Setz'. 82 All local habitude or be- 
haviour must be between two things or more, in a place so 
or so. 1866 Arcvit Reign Law ti. 67 In Chemistry the 
behaviour of different substances towards each other, in 
respect to combination and affinity. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 
135 lo watch .. the behaviour of the water which drains off 
a flat coast of mud. 1882 Daty Te?. 4 May, The behaviour 
of the vessel] during her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. 

+ Beha‘vioured, a. Ods. [f. prec. + -eD2.] 
Conducted, mannered, behaved. 

1s89 Putrennam E£xg. Poesie (Arb.) 157 Men ciuill and 
graciously behauoured and bred. xs§9x Harincton O77. 
Fur, xu. Ixv, A well behavioured knight. 1624 Capt. 
Satu Virginia iw. 123 They haue seene many English 
Ladies worse fauored, proportioned and behauiored. 

Behead (bijhed), v. Forms: 1 behéafdi-an, 
2 behsefdien, 2-3 bihaued-en, 3 biheafdin, 
bihafdi, 3-4 bihefden, 4 biheueden, 4-5 be- 
hevede(n, bi-, byhede(n, -heede, 4-6 behede, 
-heede, 5-6 be-, byhedde, 6 beheadde, 6- 
behead. ([OE. échéafdi-an, f. Be- 3 (with priva- 
tive force) + Adafod Heap; cf. MHG. dchoubeten 
in same sense, mod.G, exthaupten.] 

1. trans. To deprive (a man or animal) of the 
head, to decapitate ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 10 He asende pa and beheaf- 
dode Iohannem. ¢1160 Hattox G. ibid., behzfdede 1205 
Lay. 26296 Pat heo us wulle bihafdi. a1zz5 Futiana 40 
To bihefden [v.7. beheafdin] pawel. 1382 Wycuiir JZ2zz. 
xiv. 10 He sente, and bihedide [v.». byheuedede] Joon in 
the prisoun. ¢1450 LoneLicu Grai? xvii. 155 Beheveded 
on aftyr anothir. 1474 Caxton Chesse 36 Other said that 
they shold be beheded. 1513 More Ach. ///. Wks. 54/1 
To bee byhedded at Pountfreit. 1593 SHAKsS. 2 Hen. V/, 
1v. vii. 102 Take him away and behead him. 1781 Gipson 
Dect. & F.\1. xlvi. 719 A great number of the captives were 
beheaded. 1873 H. ee Stud. Sociol. vii. 156 We be- 
headed 2000 fellahs, throwing their headless corpses into 


“the Nile. 


Jig. 1594 Hooker £cct. Pol. wv. xiv. § 7 To repair the 
decays thereof by beheading superstition, 1726 M. Henry 
IWks. 11. 370 It adds to our grief to see a family beheaded. 

2. Of things: To deprive of the top or foremost 
part. rare. 

1§79 Furxe ffeskins’ Part. 271 Maister Heskins beheadeth 
thesentence. 1796 MARSHALL Garden. § 20 (1813) 400 Grafts 
of last year, cut to a few eyes, behead as at 98. Zod. Be- 
headed and curtailed words. 

Beheadal (bijhedal). [f. prec. +-au? 5, which 
see. Apparently in no Dict. hitherto.] Beheading, 
execution by decapitation. 

1859 WinGFiELD Jour Dalmatia 6The drums announcing 
Mary’s beheadal. 1881 Besant & Rice Waittington ii. 54 
The beheadal of Sheriff Richard Lions. 1882-3 ScHAFF in 
Herzog’s Encyct. Ret. Knowt. VW. 1191 The reason for the 
beheadal was jealousy at John’s preponderant influence 
with the people. 


Beheading (bijhedin), vd/. sd. [f. BpHEADv. 
+-InNGl.] The action of cutting off the head; 
spec. of execution by decapitation. 

axz22z5 Ancr. R. 184 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
dusijest, bet forsoke ..ane nelde prikunge, uor ane bihef- 
dunge. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Whan 
he had a deade body by beheadyng or other wyse. 1585 
Tuynne in Axiszadv. Introd. 75 The duke of Buckinghams 
beheadding. 1586-7 Churchw. Acc. St. Margaret's, Westm., 
(Nichols 1797) 21 Paid for ringing at the heheading of the 
Queen of Scotts. 1615 Hieron /Vks. I. 664 That story, 
which reports his beheading at Rome. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos 
II. vi. 54 The easiest and shortest of all deaths, behead- 
ing. 1863 THAckKERAY in Corzh, Afag. Jan., Battles and 
victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings. 

Jig. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt, v. (1851) 115 For if the type of 
Priest be not taken away, then neither of the high Priest, 
it were a strange beheading. 

Beheading, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That severs the head or decapitates. 

1845 Browninc Soul's Yrag.1, Vhe beheading axe ! 

Behearr, v. Obs. (Pseudo-archaic.) To hear. 

a160o R. Hood & Guy Gisborne 187 That beheard the 


sheriffe of Nottingham. a 1700 Chihdte Waters in Evans 
O. Batt, V1. xxxv. 214 And that beheard his mother deare. 


Behearse, behelp, behem, etc.: sce BE- pref. 

Beheast, obs. form of BEnEsT. 

+ Behea‘ven. v. Obs. [f. Be- 6+ tIbaven.] 
trans. To endow with celestial bliss, to beatify, 

1601 W. Parry Sherley’s Trav. (1863) 4 Such a man.. 
woulde be beheavened with the joye 1609 J. Davies //oly 


BEHEST. 


Roode Wks. 1876 I. 7 O faire Jerusalem..Yet wast beheau’nd 
through blesséd Bethelem. 


Behecht, -heet, -height, obs. var. of BEHIGRT. 
Behefe, variant of BinEvE. 
Beheft, for BEHAVED. 


«1637 B. Jonson Underwoods (1692) Wks. 587 But he was 
wiser, and well beheft, For this is all that he hath left. 

+Behele, wv. Ods. Also bihele. [OE. échelian, 
f. Be- + kedian to cover: see HELE.] To conceal, 
cover, envelop. /¢¢. and fig. 

c1oco AELFRIC Gexz. vii. 19 Wurdon ta behelede ealle ta 
hehstan duna, ¢1275 in O. £. Afisc. gx Al pes world is bi- 
heled myd hepene-hode. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5586 As snowgh 
lygges on the mountaynes, Behelyd were hylles and playnes, 
With hawberk bryghte and helmes clere. 

+ Behem, v. Oss. Forms: 3 bihemmen, 6-7 
behemm. [f. BE- 1+ HEM.} vans. To hem round, 
Zit. and fig. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 672 He mot bihemmen and bilegge. 
1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 44 Those I call coates which are 
as it were on both their sides behemmed and parted. 1598 
SytvesterR Dz Bartas (1608) 993 Her musky mouth ..a 
swelling welt of Corall round behemms, 

Behemoth (bihz-mép, -gp). 
moth, behemot, 6- behemoth. [Heb. py0n3 
&hemoth, used in Job xl. 15. In form the word is 
the plural of ANNA ohémah ‘beast,’ and might be 
interpreted ‘great or monstrous beast’ ( plural of 
dignity). But most moderns take it as really an 
Egyptian word f-ehe-mau, which would mean 
‘water-ox,’ assimilated in Hebrew mouths to a 
Hebrew form.}] An animal mentioned in the book 
of Job; probably the hippopotamus; but also used 
in modern literature as a general expression for one 
ofthe largest and strongest animals. Cf. LEVIATHAN. 

1382 Wycuir ¥od xl. 10 Lo! bemoth [1388 behemot, 1621 
behemoth] that I made with thee. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
ul. xvii, Whom the Hebrues.. call Bemoth that doth in 
latin playne expresse A beast rude full of cursednesse. 
1667 Mitton ?. L. vu. 471 Behemoth biggest born of earth. 
1727 THomson Susser 710 The flood disparts: behold! in 
plaited mail, Behemoth rears his head, 1818 Keats Eudyuz. 
11. 134 Skeletons of man, Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan. 
1820 SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. ww. 1. 310 The might Of earth- 
convulsing behemoth. 1857 Emerson Poems 306 Be swift 
their feet as antelopes, And as behemoth strong. 

Jig. 1592 G. Harvey Pierces Super., Will soone finde the 
huge Behemoth of conceit to be the sprat of a pickle herring. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xv. 140 He’s a perfect 
behemoth. 


|Behen (bzhen). Also bebn, beén, ben. 
[a. med.L. dehex (found in other mod. langs.), 
app. corruption of Arab. cree bahman, behmen, 


a kind of root, also a dog-rose. 

1. A name which the old herbalists had received 
apparently from Arabic sources, without knowing 
to what plant it belonged, and which different 
authors consequently tried to identify with many 
different plants. In England it was chiefly affixed 
to the Bladder Campion (‘White Behen’), and 
Sea Lavender (‘ Red Behen’). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxii, Called .. of herboristes at this 
day Behen, or Beén album. 1682 Grew Anat. Seeds i. §7 
The Seed also of Ben or spatling Poppey is somewhat like 
a Kidney. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbat (1812) 33 Red 
Behen, a wild plant about our sea coasts .. also called by 
some sea lavender. 1721 BaiLry, Been, Behn, the root of 
Valerian, either red or white. 1783 — Behen, Beh, there 
is the white and red; the first is likewise called .. Bladder 
Campion ; the other is also called .. Sea Lavender, 

2. = BEN. 

Behenetic, behenic: see BENic. 

Beheouen, obs. form of BEHOVE v. 

+ Behe‘retic, v. Ods. [f. Be- 5 + HEretic.] 
trans. To call, stigmatize, or treat as a heretic. 

1539 TAVERNER Gard. Wysdome u. 16 b, Some, we behere- 
tike, we call Lutheranes, and all that naught is. 1656S. H. 
Gotd. Law 13 Would you that Prelacy and Priesthood should 
.. be-heretick and sect you ? 


Behest (béjhest), sd. Forms: 1 behés, 2-3 
bihese, biheaste, 2-6 bi-, byheste, 3-6 beheste, 
4-5 be-, bi-, byheest(e, 4-6 bi-, byhest, 6-7 be- 
heast, 4- behest. [OE. dches fem. (acc. behese) 
was the regular repr. of OTeut. *dzhazt-t-, abst. 
sb. f. dthait-an, in OE. behdfan to BEHIGAT (see 
Sievers, Ags. Gr. § 232); thence, early ME. ézhese, 
soon altered to dzhes-¢e, by form analogy with 
words in -¢e, OE. -z. For full phonetic history see 
Hest, The OF. dzh-es, like the vb. d¢hd¢an, occurs 
only in the scnse of ‘promise, vow,’ but in ME. 
biheste acquired the sense of the simple és, HEst, 
f. kdtan ‘to command’; see Hicut.}] Cf. the 
equivalent BesotE, OE. dchd7 neut., with its ME. 
variants BEHETE, BEHIGHT.) 

+1. A vow, promise. Very common in the phr. 
Land of behest: land of promise. Oés. 

az2z00 Trin. Cott. Hom. 61 But [we] lesten ure bihese. 
1zos Lay. 1263 He bi-heihte hire biheste. c1230 Halz 
Meid. 39 Ich habbe ihalden mine biheaste pruppe. c 1300 
St. Brandan 76 Bifore the 3ates of Paradys in the Lond 
of Biheste. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frank? Prot. 26 Breken 
his biheste. 1388 Wycur /7eé. xi. 9 Bi feith he dwelte in 


the loond of biheest. 1496 Dives §& Pau. (W. de W.)1v. 
XXVi. 193 Why is this commaundement gyuen with a byhest 


Forms: 4-5 be- 


BEHEST. 


of helthe. 1562 Foxe A. § AZ. 1. 454/1 He behight to him 
and to his Heirs the Land of behesi, 1587 Turberv. 7 rag. 
T. (1837) 89 She made a large behest, Of gold that she would 
franklike give. 1634 Malory'’s Arthur (1816) 1. Prol. 13 
Duke Joshua, which brought the children of Israel into the 
land of beheast. ae 

2. A command, injunction, bidding. 

e1175 Laub. Hom, 33 Pu scoldest halden cristes biheste. 
1388 Wycur £cclus. xxiv. 33 Moises comaundide a lawe tn 
the comaundementis of ri3tfulnessis., and biheeslis to Israel. 
1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 157/2 That thei should kepe 


his byhestes. 1591 SPENSER Auines Time 73 Yo fall before . 


her feete al her beheast. 1667 Mitton #’. ZL. vi. 238 Ushe 
(God] sends upon his high behesis. 1857 Buckle Crvélis. 
iii. 140 We see the subtlest .. of all forces .. obeying even 
the most capricious behests of the human mind. 

+ Behe'st, v. Ols. Also 2 bihaste, 6 be- 
heast ; pa. pple. 6 behest. [f. prec. sb.] ¢razs. (or 
with sadord. cl.) To vow, promise. 

e3175 Lautd. font. 185 Pu .. bihastest us wip bon bet we 
neomen hit heouenliche blissen. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Bochas 1. 
xii. (1554) 51 God hath behested to Dauid and his lyne 
..In Jerusalem how they shal succede. c1qqo Prop. 
Parv, 29. 1477 Marc. Paston in Lett. Ifl. 215 The 
gyrdyl that my fadyr be hesly1 me, 1519 Horman Viele. 3 
b, I haue behest a pygee tosaynt Anthony. 1548 Upatt,etc, 
Erasm, Par. Luke xiii. 3 Thou haddest euen vowed and 
beheasted thy selfe to utter ruine. 1566 GascoicNe Focasta 
Wks. (1587) 92 As much as late I did behest to thee. 

+ Behe'sting, o4/. sb. Obs. rare". [f. prec. + 
-Inc!,] Bidding, command. 

1583 StanyHursT -Zuets tv. (Arb.) 115 We rely toe thyn 
hautye behestings. 

Behet, obs. pa. t. of BEH1GHT 

+ Behe‘te, 54. Ods. [f. dchete, one of the forms 
of Beuicut, v.: cf. the earlier BeHoTr, and par- 
allel Benicur sé.] A promise, a vow. 

1460 Towneley Myst. 159 Thise prophetys .. That have 
knowyng of his behetys. 1470 Harpinc Chron. cxl. xi, 
Traytour he was, and false of his behete. 

Behete, variant of BeHicuT v. to promise. 

+ Behe'ter, beheeter. Obs. [f. dehete = BE- 
HIGHT v.+-ER: cf. BEHIGHTER.] A promiser. 

1382 Wycuir 2 J/acc. x. 28 Hauynge the Lord biheeter 
(v.r. behetere] of victorie. — //ed, vii. 22 Jhesu is maad 
biheter of the betere testament, 

+ Beheting, v4/. 56. Obs. [f. as prec. +-1nG!: 
cf. BeHotinc.] Promise, promising. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Syuue 11220 x, 3¢ shende hyt 


{wedlock] wy 30ure fals behetyng. 1400 in Pol. Rel. §& L. 
Poems (1866) 242 A fals by-hety[n]g. 

+Behew’, v. Ods. Pa. pple. behewen, be- 
hewe. [f. Be-1+Hewv. Cf. OE. dchéawan to 
hew off.] ¢rans. To hew about, to carve. 

61314 Guy Warw. 125 Stonis.. Bihewequarre for the nonis. 


¢1384 Cuaucer 77. Fame 1306 It was all with [v.7. of] gold 
behewe, * 

+ Behi-de, v. Oés. Forms: 1 beh¥dan, z be- 
huden. (OE. behydan; f. Be-+Aydan to Hive.] 
trans. To hide away, conceal. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv.25Ic.. behydde {c 1160 Hatton 


behedde] pin pund on eordan. ¢1175 Land. Horm. 109 Pe 
bihut his gold hord on heoueneriche. @z1225 Aucr. R.100 


Hit is bilepped & bihud. 
+ Behie’, v. Oss. In 4 bihy3e, 5 byhye. [f. 
Be-+ HiEv.]  refl. To hie oneself, make haste. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M5087 Bihy3e 30u swibe hoom to go. ¢1425 
Seven Sag. (P.) 952 The bore byhyde hym thydyr faste. 


+ Behi-ght, v. O¢s. For forms see below. 
{An OTeut. compound vb.: OE. 67-, dehdtan 
=OHG. éihetzan, Goth. dihditan (in derivatives), 
f. di-, BE-+OE. hdfan = Goth. haitan to call, 
pa.t. hathdit, (=hehdit), pa. pple. hattans. The 
teduplicated pa. t. appeared in OE. as hey 
(:—*hehal :—*heha-t:—hehat't), contr. Ad (pl. hé- 
fon), As there was no other Eng. vb. cxactly par- 
allel, the isolated inflexionof Adéan and dehdlan was 
in ME. subjected to a remarkable series of changes, 
resulting finally in the loss of the original present 
stem, and the substitution of that of the past as 
a new present, with weak inflexions. 1. The OE. 
original forms of the pres. dchéée, and pa. pple. 
behaten, gave regularly the ME. dehote and behoten 
(to ¢1525). The OE. pa. t. dehél gave ME. behet 
(-heet, -hele), found after 1400; beheht gave br- 
heyght, -height, more usually dchi31, -hight (-hyhi, 
-Ayght, and in 15th ec. -Azée). But in the course 
of the 14th c., the normal forms, dchole, behel 
-height -hight, behoten, began to be disturbed 
under the influence of levelling, and of various 
assumed analogies. 2. Thus, the Present took 
the vowel of the then archaic past, and became 
behete, -heete, frequent in Wyclif, Chaucer, and 
Lydgate. The Past was occasionally assimilated 
to the pple.as deholic, behote ; but far more fre- 
quently the pple. was assimilated to the pa. t., 
first as dehel, -hete, then as deheyght, behight, in 
16th c. also dchite. The Past échight was then 
made weak, as ée-high/-e (3 syllables; cf. forms 
like mighte, lighte); and finally dehight (bchite) was 


taken as present, and the pa.t. and pple. duly | 
became in 16th c. dehighted (bchited); cf. lighted | 


for earlier /iyh/e. Rare forms of the pa. t. were 
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c1400 behit (cf. it = lighted), and in 16th c. ée- 
hoted, formed on the original present dehote. Sce 
further under the simple Hicur v. Towards the 
end of the 16th c. dehight became obsolete, but 
was kept up by the Spenserian archaists, who 
often misunderstood its meaning, and employed 
it in mistaken senses.] 

A. Hlustration of Forms. 

1. Present. a, 1-3 behite; 3-4 bi-, 3-6 behote. 

@ 1000 /ELFRic Det. xxiii. 21 Donne Ou behat behwxtst. 
e1175 Laud, /Tout, 161 Moni mon bihated wel be hil for- 

eted sone, @r2z5 Aucr. RK. 8 Je ne schulen nou! bihoten 

il, auh.. dod hit as pauh je hefden hit bihoten. 1340 
Ayeub, 65 Zuyche men pei .. behotep ping pet hi nele na3t 
healde. ¢ 1400 Gamelyu 378 ffor to holden myn a-vow as 
I the by-hoole. a@ 1520 Adyrr, Our Ladye 61 He behoteth 
that .. there shall be encresed peace and accorde. [1591 
LamsaroE Arch. 141 That the Lord of Bedford .. nor other 
of the Councell shall behote any favour. ] 

B. 4-6 behete, beheete. 

€1340 Cursor Af. 6872 So dud prince & als prophete As 
god dud to him bihete [v.7. hete, hetie} ¢ 1388 Wycuir 
Wesd. i. 13 He biheetith [1382 behoteth] that he hath the 
kunnyng of God. ¢ 1386 Cuaucir Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 
154 Neuere heere after wol I with hym meete..I yow biheete 
[wn be-, by-, -hete]l. @ 1400 Chester Pl, 31, I thee behette. 
¢ 1420 Chrou, Vilod, 1014 Depe dampnacyon God byhetuth 
alle bo. ¢1530 Hantey in Prynne Sov, Power Parl. iu. 
(1643) 67 The King shall answer, I grant and behele. 

Y 4-5 behyte, 6 behy3t, -height, -hite, Sv. 
hecht, 6-7 -hight. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 11 If pe pope .. behizt ani swilk pingis. 
Jbid. 69 Wan pe prest .. behyap suelk an absolucoun. 1§13 
Dovctas uets 1, vi. 94, I 30u behecht [v7.7 hecht]. 1548 
Hatt Chron, (1809) 136 Promisyng and behightyng by the 
faith of his body. 158: Marpsick Bk. Notes 458 It bringeth 
and beheighteth good thinges. 1610 Barroucu Afeth. 
Physick \. xxviii. (1639) 45 [They] often behighi and deter- 
mine to kill themselves. 

2. Past t. a. 1-4 behét, 2 -heot, 4 -heet, -hete, 
-hett. 

cxoo0 AELFric Deut. v. 2 Drihten God behet us wed. 
@x100 0.7 £. Chron, an, 1036 Alle man yfel him behet. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hont. 71 Swa he burh pe witeza bihet. @1225 Aucr. 
&. 176 Salue ich bihet to techen ou. ¢ 1300 Harrow. fell 
199 Do me as thou bihete. c1400 Gamelyn 783 He him 
beheet That he wolde be redy whan the justice seet. ¢ 1430 
Hymns Virg. 98 He .. pat biheet me ri3t. 

B. 1 beheht, 3-5 -heyght(e, 5-6 -height; 4 
-hy3t, 4-6 -hight, 5 -hite, 5-6 -hyght, 6 Sc. 
-hicht. 

c1300 A. Adis. 3925 A byheste, That Darie byheyghte. 
¢ 1320 R. Brunne Avedrt. 1027 As pou me behy3te. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Kuts. 7.1614 Myn owen knight Schal have his 
lady, as thou him bihighi. c¢1440 Gesta Rot. 122 Ver- 
tuys, pe whiche he be-hite in baptyme. ¢xs00 Laucelot 
1481 The lond, the wich he them byhicht. 1527 Caxtou's 
Trevisa’s Higden. \iii. 53b, Scottes sente y? Pyctes..and 
behyght them helpe. 1569 Turserv. Poems, Your comely 
hewe behight me hope. 

y. 4-5 be-, bi-, byhizte, -hy3te, -higte, 5-6 
-hyghte, -highte. After final ¢ became mute, 
this was of course identified with B. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus v. 1204 He niste what he juggen 
of it myghie, Syn she hath broken that she hym byhighte. 
1382 Wyciir Jfatt. xiv. 7 He byhizte for to 3eue to hir. 
c 1449 Pecock RKefr. 404 Wole not performe what he so be- 
hizte. @ 1520 Alyrr. Our Ladye 309 lesu hathe sente the 
holy goste that he behyghte. 

5. 4-5 behit. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Lodt. 10 Crist..behit vs heuenly kyndom. 

€. 5 behotte, 5-6 behote. 

61425 Three huntgs Cologne (1885) 9 And[{peil byhoiten 3iftes 
to be kepers. 1493 Festival/ (W. de W. 1515) 115 Thou 
behote me a chylde, and now is the mother deed. 

¢. 6 behoted. 

1520 Caxtou’s Chron. Eug. 1. 15/2 Those that me other 
wise beholed {ed. 1480 Tho that me other wyse behyghten]. 

7. 6 behighted, -hited, -heighted. 

1562 Foxe A. & AY. I. 456/2 For so thou behited us some- 
time. 1587 Go.pinc De Slornay xxix. 452 Let vs see what 
time they beheighted for his comming. 


3. Pa. pple. a.1-3 behaten, 2-6 -hoten, 3-6-hote. 

e175 Cott. Hom, 225 Swa swa him aér be-halen wes. 
¢1314 Guy H arw. i104 Bihoten Ich it haue a maiden of 
ptus. ¢ 1400 Seryst 2528 Delyvir me of sorowe, as yee be- 
hole have. a@ 1520 A/yrr. Our Ladye 267 He hathe behote 
.. to gyuc a hundereth folde. 1562 Foxe A. § AZ. 1. 454/2 
It was byhoten by Jeremiah. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Dec. 54 Bul better mought they haue behote him Hate. 

B. 4 behet, « -hete. 

a1400 Cursor JM. 3010(Trin.) 8 Hir son .. bal was longe 
bihet toforn. /dd. 13137 This childe was by-hete [z. 7. 
bihett] many a yere Ar he were senl. c1460 /ownelcy 
Aflyst. 31 As thou me behete hase. 

y. 4 byheght, 4-5 bihy3t, -hyght, -hist, 
-hight, behi3t, -hy3t, -hyht; 4-6 behight, 
-hyght, -hite. 

e1325 £. &. Aliit. P. C. 29 Pe happes alle a31 pat vus 
bihy3t weren. ¢1380 Wyeuir Se/. Hs. IL]. 429 God haves 
byheght hom. 1388 — /cc/us. viii. 16 If thou hast bihi3t. 
1447 Bokennam Seyudys Introd. 6 Afiyr I had behyht the 
ryng. 1510 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xvii. E v, The mede of 
theym is behyghi for to come. 1 87 Foxe A. & MM, 1. 
s41/1 To wakers God has behite the Crown of Life. 1596 
SPENSER F. Q. t x. so The keys are to thy hand behight. 

5. 6 behited, -highted, -heighted. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalifs 37 He hath behyghied vs 
euerlasiing life. 1577 S¢. Aug. Alanued/ 26 The light that 
God hath behighted them. 1606 Warner 4/5. Eng. ci. 
399 His knights had all behited them fulfild. 
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B. Signification. 
I. Proper seuses. 1. To vow, to proinise. 
a. érans. (with dadive of the person.) 

@ 1000 /ELrRic Gert. xxxvili. 17 OO but pu me sende pit 
pu me behxtst. c1z00 Bekef roto The King bihet hem 
grethonur. 1369 Cnaucer BA. Duchesse 631 The trayleresse 
false and full of gyle, That al behoteth, and nothing halt. 
@ 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 2337 A kyng onght.. No 
thyng hihete but yf he it perfourme. 1556 Apr. PARKER 
Psalter cxvi. 16, 1 now will paye, My vowes thal I be- 
hight. 162: Br. Mountacu Diatribae 506, 1 behight thee 
the ‘Tenth of all my gettings. 

b. with 72f. or sudbord. el. 

€ 1208 I.ay. 18 396 Godde we scullen bihaten ure sunnen to 
beten. ¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 5431 (Trin.), | bihele pe rizt hit 
shal be done. ¢14s0 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 92 The payens 
behight her. .that she shulde haue a gret somme of moneye. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. ccxxi. 211 He .. behizt hym for 
lo done his message. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1. 
xl. 81 He thal behoteth to come ayen. 1610 Barroucn 
Meth. Physick t. xxviii. (1639) 45 (Whe melancholious} de- 
sire death, and do very often behighi and deterniine to kill 
themselves. 

2. ¢rans. To encourage expectation, to hold out 
hope of ‘life, recovery, etc.). 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 788 He had..be fevere quarteyne, 
fe no mon pat sye hurre by-hette hurr be lylf. a 1ssz 

ELAND Brit. Coll. I. 231 This William .. was wounded so 
sore that no man beheight him life. 1571 Gotpinc Ca/nin 
ou fs. ix. 14 He behighteth himselfe saufty even in the 
mouth of death. 

3. ¢rans. To assure (one) of the truth of a state- 


ment; to warrant. (Cf. mod. / promise you.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer MV 1fe's Prol. 1034 Litel whil it lasi, I you 
biheete. ¢1430 Syr. Tryam.18 He had a quene.. Trewe 
as stele, y yow be-hett. 1513 DouGias /2ueis 1. vi. 94 Dido 
heyrat comouit, I 30u behecht. .followschip redy made. 

IT. Improper uses bythe archaists of the 16th and 
17th cc., when the word was becoming obsolete ; 
cf. the simple A7ghé, also dchesé. 

4. (rans. Yo grant, deliver. 

1596 Spenser FQ. 1. x. 50 The keys are to thy hand be- 
hight By wise Fidelia. 4 

. To command, bid, ordain. 

€1591 SPENSER J/uiofotmos 241 It fortuned (as heavens 
had behight) That, etc. 1596 — /. Q. v1. ii. 39 He.. with 
her marched forth, as she did him behight. 

6. To call, to name. 

1$79 SPENSER Shefh. Cal, Apr. 120 They bene all Ladyes 
of the lake behight. /4id. Dec. 54 Love they him called .. 
But better mought they have behote him Hale, 1599 Nasir 
Leut. Stuffe (1871) 72 Which. .are behighted the trees of the 
sun and moon. 1652 ASHMOLE 7heat. Chem. 1. 129 After 
Philosophy I you behyte. 

7. To bespeak, invoke. 

1615 T. Apams Lycauthr, Ep. Ded. 3, I behight you in my 
prayers, a happy progresse in grace, ; 

+ Behi-ght, 54. Ods. Forms: 5 behi3t, 6 
-hight, Sc. behicht, -hecht. [f. prec. vb.: cf. 
the parallel BenETe, BeHoTE.] A promise. 

c 1400 Afol. Loll. 57 After His blessing and silk behi3t. 
c¢1505 Dunsar None may Assure xii, Quhais fals behechtis 
as wind hym wavis. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy nu. (1822) 130, 
I wil nocht dissave the Tarquinis .. with vane behichtis. 
@ 1547 Fart Surrey /’sadiu |xxiii. 25 [Not] In other succour 
.. But only thine, whom I have found in thy behight so just. 

+ Behi-ghted, A//. 2. Ods. Promised. 

1571 GoLDING Ca/zin on Ps. xi.2 This behyghted kingdome. 
1589 Warner Ad). Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 332 His Troians 
disanker from Thrace in ques! of the behighted Italie. 

+ Behi-ghter. Os. rare. A promiser. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 105 Pei are largist bihi3tars, and scarsist 
geuars. 

Behind (bihaind), adzv., prep. (s6.) Forms: 
1 behindan, (Northumd. bihianda), 2-3 bi- 
hinden, 3 (Orw.) -hinndenn, 2-4 -hinde, 3-4 
byhynde, 4 bi-, by-hynden, bi-henden, -hynde, 
-hind, beheinde, 4-6 behynde, 5-7 behinde, 
4- behind. [OE. 67-, behindan, identical w. 
OS. dthindan, f. 6%-, Be-+hindan, OUG. hin- 
éana, mod.G. hinten, Gothic Aindana adv., ‘from 
behind,’ ‘ behind,’ f. root Aznzd- in HinperR, Hinp- 
MOST, with advb. sufhx -aza, orig. meaning direc- 
tion from; the notion of position is given by Be-. 
Behind is used both absolutely (as ady.), and with 
an object (as prep.), the latter originating in an 
OE. dative of reference, dchindan him ‘in the rear 
as to him’; in Gothic Aindana took a genitive, 
hindana Iaurdanaus ‘from the back of the Jor- 
dan.’ In its sense-development the word is one, 
though for practical purposes the adverbialand pre- 
positional construction are here treated separately.] 

A. adv. * [n relation lo an object in motion. 

1. In a place whencc those to whom the reference 
is made have departed; remaining after the others 
have gone. Esp. used with /cave (/e/ obs.), 7¢- 
main, slay, abide. &. lit. 

cgoo O.E. Chron. an. 894 Da Deniscan saton per be 
hindan. @ 1000 Bocth. Metr. xxiv. 29 Pu... bone hehstan 
heofon behindan lictes!.  /déd. xxvi. 23 He let him behindan 
hyrnde ciolas. c1305 St. Swithin 99 in E. E. £’. (1862) 46 
Ne lef bu no3t bihynde. ¢ 1450 Kod. //ood (Ritson 1. i. 46 
We shall abide behynde. ¢ 1500 Merch. & Son in Halliw. 
Nugez Poet. 26 Here ys a fytt of thys matere; the bettur ys 
behynde. 1697 Drevves Pirg. Georg. in. 306 He.. leaves 
the Scythian Arrow far behind. 1766 Gotpsw. $c. HW iii. 
(1806) 13 Too generous to attempt leaving us behind. 1782 
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Cowrer ¥. Gilfin 60 Betty screaming came downstairs, 
©The wine is left behind|’ 1874 Stusss Const, Hist. (1875) 
I. 64 Even the slaves were not left behind. ; 

b. jg. In the position, condition, or state which 
a person or thing has left: ¢.g. in existence after 
one’s death. 

¢ 1400 St, Alexins 20 Richesse he lete al Bihyade. 71595 
Babes in Wa. (Ritson) 16 They died And left two babes be- 
hind. @ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 15 To leave this world 
behinde, is death. 1652 CuLperrer Exg. Physic 68 Gross 
humours Winter hath left behinde. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 
132 All evils .. That opulence departed leaves behind. 1829 
Soutney Sir 7. More II. 138 When they were advanced 
from a private station, they left behind them the leisure. 
1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 73 The salt is left entirely behind, 
and nothing but pure water evaporated. x ‘ 

c. In the time which one has lived beyond, in 
the past. 

[1382 Wyciir PAZ. ili, 13 For3etinge ..tho thingis that ben 
bihyndis.] 1526 Tinpa.e 7é:d., I forget that which is be- 
hynde. ¢ 1600 SHaxs. Sox. 1, My grief lies onward and 
my joy behind. 1850 Tennyson /x Mev. lxxvii, As in the 
winters left behind, Again our ancient games had place. 

+2. After one has left (a company), in one’s 
absence. Ods., and now expressed by ‘behind 
one’s back’: see B 9. 

a1000 Bi manna Lease (Gr.) 4 Eorl oderne .. mid teon- 
wordum taled behindan, spreced fagere beforan. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 143 Pe bet speked faire biforen and false 
bihinden. 1413 Lypc. Pydgr. Sowde in. iii. (1483) 5t Ye have 
shewed them in presence good chere.. but behynde ye have 
ben fals traytours. ; 

3. In the rear of anything moving ; following, 
in the train; not so far forward. Zocome behind: 
to follow, come after. Zo fall behind: to tall 
into the rear through not going so fast or ‘keep- 
ing up.’ : 

[c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 27 [Wif] cwom in Great bi- 
hianda.] 1393 Lana. 7. PZ. C.1v. 37 Ther connynge clerkus 
shullep clocke by-hynde. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 Epzgr. 
(1867) 72 The further ye go, the further behynde. ¢ 1575 
J. Stitt Gamm. Gurton v. in Dodsley (1780) 11.77 As proude 
come behinde, as anie goes before. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 708 Late to lag behind, with truant pace. 1857 
Mary Howitt Web-Spinner, lam wearied with along day's 
chase, My friends are far behind. 1858 C. PatMorE Azgcl 
ix Ho. xu. ili, Her laughing sisters lagg’d behind. 

+b. of following in time: Later. hose that 
come behind: posterity. Obs. 

¢ 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1. v. 420 Least his fame should 
be buried clean From thosethat came behind. 1628 Hopses 
Thucyd. (1822) 40 Men ..are many times to fall first to ac- 
tion, the which ought to come behind. 

4. fig. (from 1) In reserve, kept back, not yet 
brought forward or mentioned ; still to come. 

1zgo Lay. 18012 He hadde bihinde ehtetene pousend. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 b, Smoke, the more it en- 
creaseth, the lesse is behynde. 1542 Upatt Evasm. 
A poph. 276b, There is but a veraye litle litle tyme of my 
lite behinde. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for M.v. 545 Wee’ll show 
What’s yet behinde. 1630 Wapswortu Sf. Pilgr. v. 46 He 
.. told what was behinde of his former discourse. 1687 T. 
Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 1. 73 The oddest and 
most comical scene is still behind. 1750 Jounson Raub. 
No. 67 P 2 The expectation of some new possession, or of 
some enjoyment yet behind. 1818 Macautay in Trevelyan 
Life I. ii. 96 But stronger evidence is behind. 

5. fig. (from 3.) a. Of progress, advancement, 
or attainment; ezce, of rank, order, subordination. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 213 Penne man hipeched oder * he 
him make@ to ben bihinden of pat he wened to ben biforen. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 6073 Qua for pouert ys be-hinde, 1526 
TinpDALE 1 Cor. i. 7 So that ye are behynde [WycuF fail, 
1611 come behinde]innogyfte. 1586 Warner 4d, Exg, 
xviii, 83 You. .shall see Yourselues to come behind in Armes. 
1788 Miss Burney Diary, etc. (1842) IV. 42 Mrs. Montagu, 
who was behind with no one in kind speeches. 1817 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. India 11. v. iy. 462 The opponents were not be- 
hind in violence. 

b. In reference to the fulfilment of an obliga- 
tion, esp. of paying money due: In arrear. Const. 
with money unpaid, or the person to whom it is 
due ; 7x fulfilling an obligation. 

¢ 1375 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. II. 252 So many men in pis 
world ben byhynde of dette of love. 1454 £. £. Wills (1882) 
133 His wages beyng be-hynde. 1493 Festival/ (W. de 
W. 1515) 20 Ye that be behynde [in making shrift] .. come 
and shryve you, 1512 Act 4 Hen. V//J/, xi, If the seid an- 
nuell rentes..be behynde. 1596 Danetr Comdtnes’ Hist. Fr. 
(1614) 239 Maximilian was behind with them for certaine 
moneths pay. 1614 R. Taitor Hog hath lost Pear?..i.in 
Dodsley (1780) VI. 381, I am behind with my landlord a 
year. 1697 C’fess. D'Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 86 A man of 
good quality..much behind in the world. 1765 Act 5 Geo. 
Tf, xvii. § 3 in Oxf. & Camb. Enact. 75 In case the rent or 
rents... shall be behind or unpaid. 1885 J/auch. Exam, 
21 July s/2 If the tenant falls behind with his instalments. 

6. After due time; late or slow in coming 
forward. Ods. exc, Sc. 

€1330 Assumpt. Virg. 808 Euer art pou bi-hynde, Whare 
hast hou so longe bene? 1414 Brampton Penit, Ps. xv, 
25 Lete no3t thi inercy be behynde. 1727 Wacker Life 
Peden 38 (Jam.) He was never behind with any that put 
their trust in him, 1787 Beattie Scotticiswes 14, 1 fear I 
shall be behind, i.e. not arrive in time.—Late, too late. 

b. Of a watch or clock: Slow. 

1787 Beattie Scotticisizs 15 My watch is behind, before : 
slow, fast, are better. 

** In relation to objects at rest, 

7. On the back side, at the back; in the rear of 


anything stationary having a recognizcd front, 


| comynge of ladyis nynetene. 
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¢1220 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 251 Speowed ham eft 
ut biuoren ant bibinden. c¢1305 Fudas /scar. 83 in E. 
E, P. 109 He smot him wip a ston bihynde in be pate. 
1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 9540 He was brochit burgh the 
body with a big speire, Pat a trunchyn of pe tre tut out 
behynd. a@1540 Pilgrim's T. 66 in Thynne’s Animadv. 79 
In myn eyr behynd I herdea bussinge. 1601 Suaxs, Fu. C. 
v. i. 43 Caska, like a curre, behinde Strooke Cesar on the 
necke. 1713 STEELE Axglishn. No. 1. 5 The Servants be- 
hind .. were unable to contain from laughing. 1795 SouTHEY 
Yoan of Arc iw. 388 From behind a voice was heard, 1831 
R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 152 A... smooth surface, concave 
from behind forwards. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend viii, She 
had .. a back-door into the street behind. ; 

+b. fig. At one’s back, supporting, backing up. 

1630 WapswortH Sf. Pilgr. vii. 71 The remainder of the 
regiment .. [was] giuen to Sir Iames Creeton, there being 
behind Captain Lucy .. with diuerse other .. Captaines. 

c. At the back or on the farther side of some 
object, so as to be hidden. Chiefly fig. 

Mod, That seems fair enough, but is there anything 
behind? 

8. Towards the rear, backwards. (With /ook or 
equivalent verbs.) 

€1340 Ayené. 130 Yzyp aboue and benebe, and beuoreand 
behynde, 1382 Wycuir 9xdg. xx. 40 Beniamyn biholdynge 
bihynde. .turnede the face. 1604 SHaks. O#4. 1. i. 158 She 
that could.. See suitors following, and not looke behind. 
1692 E. WALKER Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) xii, Run, Nor look 
behind. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 708 Th’ unwary 
Lover cast his Eyes behind. 1799 Worpsw. Lucy Gray 
xvi, O’er rough and smooth she trips along, And never 
looks behind. 1867 Atrorp /fyszx ‘ Forward,’ Seek the 
things before us, Not a look behind, 

9. To the back, into the rear. + Zo put behind 
(obs.): to put into the rear, out of sight, into the 
background, or into a subordinate position. 

¢1380 WycuF 3 Treat. i. 61 Shrift to God is put bihynde 
.. but privey shrift newe foundun is autorisid as nedeful to 
soulis heele. ¢ 1400 Aol. Loll. go Put not His bidding be 
hynd. ¢1430 LypG. Sochas 1. ill. (1544) 6 a, The pride of 
Nembroth there was put behind. ¢ 1450 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 
1. i. 1072, I dyd holpe a pore yeman, With wronge was put 
behynde. JA/od. Go behind and look for it. 

B. prep. * With the object in motion. 

1. In a place left by (one who has gone on). 
Usually with /eave, remain, stay, expressed or 
understood. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 8913 He wass ba bihinndenn hemm bilefedd 
att tetemmple. «1300 Cursor M. 15879 Lafte bei not bi- 
hynden hem be fals felounIudas. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 143 To leue our beest behynde vs. 1613 SHAKS. 
#len, VIII, 1. ii. 84 Leaue me heere in wretchednesse, be- 
hinde ye. 1874 Farrar Christ I. 477 Leaving behind him 
those Phcenician shrines. Zod, She has resolved to stay 
behind me for a few days. 

b. fg. In a condition or state left by (one); in 
existence, in life, in the world atter one is ‘ gone.’ 

1601 SHAKS. Twel. N. 1. i. 20 He left behind him myself 
anda sister. a@1694 TiLLotson (J.) Piety and virtue are not 
only delightful for the present, but they leave peace and 
‘contentment behind them. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xxx. 
Wks. (1825) I. 262 The old Egyptians have left behind them 
monuments of industry. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. I. vi. 
(1876) 420 The last King who left behind him a name for 
just and mild government. 

¢e. fig. In time left by (one); in time past. 

1832 Tennyson Locksley H.13 When the centuries behind 
me like a fruitful land reposed. 

+2. After the departure of (a person); in the 
absence of. Obs. (Now, dchind his back: see 9.) 

¢ 1300 Leket 1374 To deme a man bihynden him thou wost 
hit nere no lawe. 1340 Ayexd, 10 Po pet misziggep guode 

men behinde ham. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) 1. 357 
Many speak more behind him than they will say to his face. 

3. In the rear of (one moving); following, after. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 185 By-hynde this god..I saw 
1610 SHAKS. Tez. Vv. i. 11 
She will outstrip all praise And make it halt, behinde her. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 7oo And close behind him 
follow'd she. 1742 Younc Vt. TH.1. 171 Joy behind joy, 
in endless perspective! 1808 Scott JZarwz. 1. vii, Behind 
him rode two gallant squires. 

b. with reference to any kind of progress, at- 
tainment, or position or order attained: Inferior to. 

1526 TINDALE 2 Cor. xi. 5, I suppose that I was not be- 
hynde the chefe apostles. 1593 Hooker £ccé, Pol, 1. vi. § 2 
Wks. 1841 I. 164 Beasts, though otherwise behind men, 
may ..in actions of sense and fancy go beyond them. 1625 
Burces Pers. Tithes 24 The practise of such as are behind 
him in estate. 1823 Lamp £dia Ser. 1. xv. (1865) 121 She is 
in some things behind her years. 1848 Macautay //ést. 
Exg. I. 68 They were some centuries behind their neigh- 
bours in knowledge. 

4. Later than, after (the set time), i.e. after the 
set time has passed. In ‘behind time’ there is an 
expression of blame not present in ‘ after time.’ 

1600 SHAKS, A, Y, Z.1v. i. 195 If you..come one minute 
behind your hour. 1632 RUTHERFORD Le(/t. 26 (1862) I. 98 
We be but half-hungered of Christ here, and many a time 
dine behind noon. 1853 C. Bronté Villette 180 ‘Ten 
minutes behind his time,’ said she. 

** With the olject at rest. 

5. In the space lying to the rear of, on the back 
side of (a person, or object that has a front and 
back). Behind fortifications, etc.: inside of, so 
as to be defended by them. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 165 He is buuen us and binepen, 
biforen and bihinden. a@zz25 Fudiana 73 Bihinden hare 
schuldren. ¢1300 A’, Adis. 2013 Y wol .. faste bynde, His 
honden his rug byhynde. ¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 553 He 
hadde, bihinden his paleys, A fair gardin. 1611 Bisce 4.x. 


BEHINDHAND. 


xiv. 19 The pillar of the cloud..stood behinde them. 1760 
Jounson /dler No. 95 P 6 They wondered how a youth of 
spirit could spend the prime of life behind a counter. 1766 
Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxii. (1806) 132 Next morning I took my 
daughter behind me, and set out on myreturn home. 1849 
Kincs.ey Pr, Jdylls (1875) 295 The gentleman from Lloyd's 
with the pen behind his ear. 

b. fig. At the back of (any one) as a support; 
backing (one) up. 

1882 /’al/ Mall G. 24 June 1 The great arbitragists who 
have behind them the wealthy financial houses in London. 

6. On the farther side of (an object) from the 
spectator or point of reference; beyond. 

c1325 E. E. Audit, P. B. 653 pe burde byhynde pe dor for 
busmar lazed. a1g00 Chester Pl. 209 Alas! that I were 
awaie Ferre behynde France! 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 
1v. 120 All behinde the end of the Euxine is Lazica. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 330 Behind the Mountain, or be- 
yond the Flood. 1820 Keats S¢. Agzes xi, He stood hid.. 
Behind a broad hall-pillar. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life ix 
Welds 1. 3 The mountains behind the Cape of Good Hope. 

b. jig. At the back of, hidden by, on the side 
remote from our observation. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 198 Behind every phenomenon 
we must assume a power. . 

c. Behind the scenes: in the rear of the scenery 
of a theatre; hence, behind what is publicly dis- 
played, out of sight, in private. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 44? 5 Murders and Executions 
are always transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
Theatre. 1779 Horne Dise, (1799) IV. vii. 169 In the Scrip- 
ture-histories we are as it were admitted behind the scenes. 
1856 Froupe Hist. Exg. 1, 316 There lay, .. behind the 
scenes a whole drama of contention and bitterness. 4 

7. Backwards from (oneself), towards what lies 
in the rear of. (With /oof and equivalent verbs.) 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. i. xii. 108 Vif he loke byhynden 
hym. 1382 Wycuir Gen. xix. 26 The wijf of hym [Lot], 
biholdynge bihynde her. 1611 Biste ¥udg. xx. 40 The Ben- 
jamites looked behind them. 1750 JonNson Rambler No. 
6 P13 Venturing to look behind him. 1860 TyNpALL 
Glaciers 1. §14. 94 The prospect.. behind us..grew worse. 

8. Into the space lying to the rear of, to the back 
or farther side of. 

1zs0 Lay. 26057 Arthur..storte bi-hinde an treo. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. W, 643 By-hyndyn the mast begynnyth he 
to fle. 16z1 Bipre att, xxvi. 23 Get thee behind mee, 
Satan. —2 Aiugs ix. 1g Turne thee behinde me, JA/od. 
The mouse ran behind the sideboard. The sun has sunk 
behind the mountains. . ; ‘ 

b. fig. Out of attention or consideration. 

1866 MotLey Dutch Ref. v. i. 673 The plan of Don John 
.. I put entirely behind me. -. 

ce. Zo go behind: to press an enquiry into what 
does not appear on the surface of (any matter), or 
is not avowed, 

1884 M. Wuite in Law Times Rep. LIM. 548/2 -The rate 
.. was valid and good on the face of it, and the justices 
were not entitled to go behind it and inquire whether there 
was a concurrent rate. 

* ** Phrase. 

9. Behind (one’s) back has been used as a more 
emphatic expression for behzzd (one), in all senses ; 
but now spec. in sense 2, in which dcehind-backs 
also occurs in Scotch. 

c132§ E. E, Allit. P. B. 980 Pe balleful burde. . Blusched 
byhynden her bak. 1382 Wycur Gex. xxii. 13 Abraham.. 
sawe bihynd his bak a wether among the thornes. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur (1816} I. 307 To say of me wrong or shame 
behind my back. 1611 Bisce £x. xxili. 35 Thou hast forgotten 
me, and cast me behinde thy backe {1388 Wycuir, behynde 
thi bedi]. 1645 RutHerForD 7yyal & Tri. Faith (1845) 78 
The Father and the Son are speaking of thee behind backs. 
1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 109 P5 Sir Andrew Freeport has 
said behind my Back, that,‘etc. 1782 Br. Nrwton Wés. 
Il. xxii. 460 The flatterer will. . trumpet forth your praises 
behind your back. ¢1817 Hoc J7ades §& Sk. IV. 14 Tibby 
was sitting behind backs enjoying the meal. 1864 Lixzet's 
Trial 1, i. i. 303, I should be very sorry not to defend 
people behind their backs. : 

C. as sé. (collog. and vulgar): The back side 
or rear part (of the person or of a garment); the 
posteriors. 

1786 Lounger No. 54.17 Two young Ladies .. with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bosoms, and new Behinds in a 
band-box. a 1830 Grorce IV in Sat, Rev, (1862) 8 Feb., 
Go and do my bidding—tell him he lies, and kick his be- 
hind in myname! 1833 Marryat P. Szwiple (1863) 49 That 
I might not have the front of my trowsers torn as well as 
the behind. 

D. Comé. + Behind-back(s, see 9 above ; be- 
hind-forth (oés.), from behind forward; behind- 
rider, a rear guard; behind-sight somce-wd., (as 
contrast to foresigh?), backward view, retrospec- 
tion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. Ixvii. (1495) 823 [The 
leoperde] reseth on hym behyndeforth wyth bytyng and 
wyth clawes. 1471 Hist, Arriv. Edw, /V (1838) 14 A good 
bande of speres and archars his behynd-rydars. 1884 /ad/ 
Mall G. 8 Feb. 1/1 If our foresight were as good as our 
*behindsight,’ many disasters would never happen. 

Behindhand (bthairndjhend), adv. (and a.) 
Also 6-7 behind the hand. [f. BruInD prep. + 
Hanp, probably on the analogy of deforehand. 
Properly an adverb, but in common use as com- 

3 pete e ; 
plement of the predicate, in ‘to be behindhand, 
where the distinction of adverb and adjective 
breaks down: hence sometimes attributively.] 

1. In arrear as to the discharge of one’s liabili- 


BEHINDS. 


ties, in a state of insolvency, in debt. 


with.) 

1530 Patscr. 423/2, I am behynde the hande as a man is 
that is fallen tn pouerty. 1535 LATIMER Serus. & Rem. 
(1845) 367 He can tell you of more as far behindhand as he. 
154z Upat Afoph. Erasm. 319b, Sore behynde hande in 
debte. 1628 Wotton in Relig. Wotton, (1685) 258 Ie was 
Poor and somewhat behind hand. 1647 W. Browne /ole.x- 
ander 1. 134, 1 finde my selfe behindehand with him more 
than I am able to pay him. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub § 2 (1709) 48 
Having run something behind-hand with the world. 1752 
Jounson Rambl, No. 191 ¥1 A cold which has... put me 
seventeen visits behind-hand. . 

b. In the position of a creditor, entitled to 


money which is in arrear. 

1666 Perrys Diary 19 Dec., Many.. are ready to starve, 
they being five years behind-hand for their wages. 

2. Behind time, late, too late, ‘after the event’; 
out of date, behind the times. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 115 This vryting is cum ouer lait and 
behyndthehand. 1645 W. Litncow Siege Newcastle (1820) 
31 Scottish-men are aye wise behinde the hand. 1711 Ap- 
bison Sfect, No. 129 ® 5 A Justice of Peace’s Lady, who 
was at least ten years behindhand in her Dress. 1837 Car- 
Lyte Fr. Rev. 1,1, v. ii. 131 Folly is that wisdom which is 
wise only behindhand, 1875 Brownine A ristoph. A pol. 302 
Am I perhaps behindhand? come too late? 

3. Ina state of backwardness, less advanced than 
others (zz) ; ill provided or prepared (wth). 

1542 Una. Afoph. Erasnt. 169a, Leauyng me behynd 
handein bountifulnesse. 1601 R. Jounson A rgd. § Comuz. 
84 Unfurnished of warre provision .. being exceedingly be- 
hind hand. 1701 W. Wotton //ist. Route 285 Severus was 
not behind-hand in anything that had been customary. 
1768 STERNE Sent. Yours, (1778) 1. 140 Not to be behind- 
hand in politeness. 1845 Disraeti Syés/ (1863) 59 Ah! you 
were abroad at the time, and so you are behindhand. 1851 
Hawtuorne Suow /iage(1879) 223 A whole class who were 
behindhand with their lessons. 

b. In an incomplete state, unfinished. 

1853 Robertson Seri. Ser. 11. vii. ror Was there. .some- 
dueeepcornarand of Christ’s suffertngs remaining uncom- 
plete 

4. attrib. Backward, tardy, hanging back. 

161z Suaks. IV tut. T. v.i. 151 Interpreters Of my behind- 
hand slacknesse, 

+ 5. quasi-sé. The state of being behind. Ods. 

1580 SiDNEY 4 rradia i. (1613) 123 Hee .. invaded Thes- 
sahia, and brought Dorilaus to some behind-hand of fortune. 
ye Cotcr., Perdre pied, to.. be driuen to a behind- 

and, 

+ Behi-nds, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Brninp with 
advb. genitive -es, -s, for earlier -¢7.] = BEHIND. 

1382 Wycitr {see Beninp Arc]. 

+ Behindward, adv. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-WARD.] In the direction that is behind. 

c14g0 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) xiii. Bj, That 
I myght forgete all thynges the whyche ben behyndwarce. 

Behite, obs. form of BEHIGHT v. 

+ Behi'ther,.adv. and prep. Obs. [f. Be-+ 
Hiruer, cf. behind, before, besides, beyond, etc. (A 
useful word, worth reviving. )] 

A. prep. 1. On this side of. (L. cts, citra.) 

1521 App, WARHAM in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 1. 241 Yt 
shuld engendre grete obloquy and sclandre to the Univer- 
sitie, bothe behyther the See and beyonde. 1589 PuTTEN- 
HAM Eng. Poeste(Arb.) 257 The Italian..calleth the French- 
man .. and all other breed behither their mountaines Ap- 
pennines, Tramoutani, 1679 Evetyn Diary (1827) III. 15, 
I called at my cousin Evelyn’s who has a very pretty seat in 
the forest, 2 miles behither Cliefden, 1711 J. GREENWoopD 


Eng. Gram. 82 The Parlour lies behither, or on this Side 
the Kitchin, 


2. Short of, barring, save. 

1633 G. Herpert //. Baptism in Temple 36 Let me be soft 
and supple to thy will..to others, mild, Behither ill. 167 
Orey Herbert's C. Parsou Pref. Aijb(N.), I have not any 
one thing, behither vice, that hath occasioned so much con- 
tempt of the clergie. 

B. adv. On this side, on the nearer side. 

1650 EvperFiELD Tythes 280 Of what is behither..I need 
say nothing. 

Behmenism, var. form of B&HMENISM. 

Behof(e, obs. f. of BEHoor and BEHOOVE. 

Behoft(e: see BIHOFTHE. 

Behold (b/héwld), v. Pa. t. beheld. Pa. 
pple. beheld, arch. beholden. Chief forms: 
/nf.1—-2 biheald-an, 2 -helden, 2-5 -hald-e(n, 3-5 
-holde(n, 6- behold. Jxd. pres. 3rd sing. 2 bi- 
halt. /a.¢. 1-4 beheold, -hield, -held, -huld, 
-heild, -heeld, 5- beheld, (4 beholded). a. pple. 
4bihalden, 4~ beholden, 4—5 beholde, 7- beheld, 
(4 behelded, beholdyd, 4-6 -ed). For other 
forms see Hotp. [OE. dihaldan (WSax. behcaldan), 
identical w. OS. d¢haldan, OFris. bihalda, OHG. 
bithaltan, mod.G., behalten, Du. behouden, f. bi- BE- 
2+haldan, heallen to Wop. The application 
to watching, looking, is confined to English.]} 

I. To hold by, keep, observe, regard, look. 
+1. trans. To hold by, keep hold of, retain. Oss. 
a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 366 (Gr.) Dat Adam sceal .. minne 

stronglican stol behealdan. ¢1380 Wyctir Sev. Sel. Wks. 
I. 384 Men that biholden [.1/5. E holden} bileve of Crist. 


1§25 Lv. Berners Frotss. II. Ixiv. (Ixix] 222 Euery man 
behelde the same oppynyon 


b. intr. (for ref.) To hold, keep to. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 9483 To quas seruis straitly he bi-held. 
+. trans. To hold by some tie of duty or obli- 


(Const. 
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gation, to retain as a client or person in duty bound. 
Found only in the pa. pple. BEnoLDeEN, q.v. 

+3. a. ¢xtr. To hold on dy, appcrtain or belong 
to. b. trans. To pertain, rclate or belong to, to 


concern, Ods. 

a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipt. W. 214 God eéw 
sehealde and alle de dat beholde inté dire hAlagen stowe. 
¢1175 Lamb, [fom. 65 Pe pater noster bihalt me noht, bute 
ic bis habbe in mi poht. axzaso Moral Ode 156 in L.ED. 
(1862) 31 Al hit hanged and bihalt bi pisse twam worde. 
1449 Pecock Refr. 1. ix. 45 Ech of hem {gouernauncis] 
whiche biholden the making. .of the said sacramentis. 

+4. trans. To hold or contain by way of purport 
or signification, to signify, mean. Ods. 

¢1200 Oran 13408 We mu3henn sen whatt itt bihallt. 
aiz22ag5 St. Marher. 7 Whet bihalt,.. pat tu ne buhest to 
me? 

+ 5. trans. To hold in rcgard, keep, observe 
(commands, appointed days, ctc.). Obs. 

971 Blick. [fom. 11 Symle blipe mode Godes beboda 
utan we behealdan, 1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 243 pe 
Rout .. byhelde jlke dayes and wrou3t nou3t pilke 

ayes. ; : 

+6. a. ¢rans. To regard (with the mind), have 
regard to, attend to, consider. b. ¢xtr, To give 
attention or regard, have regard sto, to. Ods. 

c8a5 esp. Ps. Ix. 1 Bihald to gebede minum. @ 1000 
Ags. Ps. |x. 1 Beheald min gebed. @ 1300 £. £. /’salter 
Ixi. 1 Unto mi bede bihald pou. c¢1300 Beet 760 Al this 
(ho so riz3t bihalth) thu gynnest forth to drawe., 1382 
Wveiir Gen, iv. 5 The Lord bihelde to Abel and to his 
giftis. 2a1400 Cato Mayor, u. xxv, Ende and biginnynge 
of be werk Bobe pou hem bi-holde. 

. trans. &. To hold or keep in view, to watch ; 
to regard or contemplate with the eyes; to look 
upon, look at (implying active voluntary excrcise 
of the faculty of vision). arck. This has passed 
imperceptibly into the resulting passive sensation : 
b. To receive the impression of (anything) through 
the eyes, to see: the ordinary current sense. (It is 
not easy to show the beginning of sense b, as 
nearly all the early instances have some sugges- 
tion of the former: the earlier quotations under b. 
must therefore be treated as merely introductory.) 

&. 971 Biicki, Hom.11 Englas hie georne beheoldan, @1200 
Trin. Hom. 29 Pe wimman bihalt hire sheawere and cumed 
hire shadewe paronne. c¢rasgo Ozw/ §& NV. 1323 On ape mai 
a boc bi-halde, An leves wenden. a@1300 Cxursor AJ. 290 
Behald pe sune and pou mai se. ¢14s0 A/erlin xiv. 225 
The maiden hym be-heilde moche, and he her. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Froiss. (1812) 1.423 They brought him to the princis 
..who behelde hym right fersly and felly. 1530 Patscr. 
447/1 To se an olde ryddylled queene to beholde herselfe in 
aglasse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. § 2 (1873) 1 Beholding 
you not with the inquisitive eye of presumption. 1667 
Mitton /. £. 1x, 1080 How shall I behold the face Hence- 
forth of God or Angel, earst with joy And rapture so oft be- 
held? 1676 Hospes /érad 291 And when enough beholden 
them he fed. 1718 Pore /étad 1. 553 From far Behold 
the field. 

b. ¢31175 Lamb. Hout. 177 He muwen ben of-drad pe hine 
sculled bi-helde. @1aa5 Ancr. R. 106 He biheold hu his 
deore deciples fluen alle vrom him. 1382 Wycuir Gen. xxiv. 
64 Rebecca, Isaac biholdyd, descendide of the camel. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 26/1 To tehelde: asspiceré casi. 1665 STAPLE- 
Ton Fortresse 56 And such as haue not heard haue yet be- 
holded. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. u.i. 11, 1 neuer yet be- 
held that speciall face, Which I could fancie. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. iii. 711 On Winter Seas we fewer Storms be- 
hold. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poets 1. 90 These are stars be- 
holden By your eyes in Eden. 1860 ‘I'vNDALL Géac, 1. § 16. 
109 Anything more exquisite I had never beheld. 

+ 8. intr. To look. Const. with various adverbs 
and prepositions. Ods. (exc. as absolute use of 7.) 

€117§ Lamb. Hom. 133 Bihald he seide up to heouene. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. /fomt. 153 Bi-hold upto heuene and tel be 
sterres. ¢1325 £. £. Addit, P. A. 809 Hys face. .Ppat watz so 
fayr onto byholde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankd. T. 135 Thanne 
wolde she, .pitously in to the see biholde. 1393 Lanct. P. 
Pl. C. 1. 14 Esteward ich byhulde* after pe sonne. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 210b/2 The holy 
fader .. beholdynge upon hym. 1509 Barciay Ship of 
Fooles (1570) ®® vj, Beholde vnto the shore. 1602 Suaks. 
Ful. C. v. ili. 33 Come downe, behold no more. 1534 
Malory's Arthur (1816) 11.95 They took their horses, and 
beheld about them. 1795 Soutury Yoan of Arc vi. 277 
The Maiden’s host beheld. 

+98. a. intr. Yo look or face (as a building) 
against or to (a direction). b. ¢vans. To face. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir Soug Sol. vii. 4 The tour of Liban that be- 
holdith agen Damasch. c 1449 Pecock cae m. i. 280 At 
the see that biholdith to the west. 1593 Fate Dialling 8 
Let the arke behold the South. 1634 Sir 7. HerBert 7raz, 
209 The Land is high..chiefly where it beholds the Sea. 
1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 310 The South Erect .. 
whose Plane .. directly beholds the South. 

+10. ¢rans. To look upon, view, consider as(some- 
thing) ; to consider or hold in a certain capacity. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 344 To behold himselfe the true 
bread and .. water of life. 1650 Futter Pisgah um. i, It is 
beheld in Scripture as most solemn and of highest import- 
ance. 1662 — IWorthies (1840) 11. 223 ‘Yhough beans be 
generally beheld but as horse and hog-grain. /é/d, 551 He 
is beheld one of the first merchants. _ 

+ II. Senses apparently derived from Hotp at 
a later period. Only in Sc. Ods. (Some of these 
are doubtful.) 

+11. extr. To ‘bold,’ stop, wait. 

@ 1670 Spatpinc Trond, Chas. /, 1. 143 (Jasm.) They beheld 
but keeped still the fields. 1768 Ross //elenorve 21 (JAM.) 
‘That’s true,’ quo’ she, ‘ but we'll behad a wee.’ 


BEHOLDING. 


+b. trans. ‘To await.’ Jam. 

1639 Act Chas. /, Addit. (1814) V. 665 Via Tobehold the 
treattie with the commiissioneris. a 1662 BAILLIE Lett. (1775) 
I. 24 (Jam.) To behold the event of that meeting, 

+12. trans. “Yo connive at, takc no notice of.’ Jam. 

@ 1670 Sractpinc Trond. Chas. /, 1. 154 (Jam.) To under- 
fpanid iC his lordship would behold them, or if he would raise 
forces against them. 

+13. ‘To permit.’ Jam. 

a 1670 SeatpinG Trond. Chas. /, 1. 117(Jan.) They .. de- 
sired him out of love .. that he would be pleased to behold 
them to go on, otherwise they were making such prepara- 
tions that they would come and imight not be resisted. 

Behold (b/héuld), ¢z¢. The imperative of the 
preceding verb, used to call attention ; = Lot 

[c 1440 Fork Myst. xx.193 Be-halde howe he alleggis onre 
lawe.] 1535 CoverDALe ./a/, iii. x Bcholde, I will send my 
messaunger. 1590 Suaks. A/tds. N.1.1 147 Behold, Vhe iawes 
of darknesse do deuonre it vp. @ 1764 Ltoyp Dial. Wks. 
II. 2 Behold! to yours and my surprize, These trifles toa 
volume rise. 1831 Carty.e Sart, Aes. ui. viii, Fortunatus 
..when he .. wished himself Anywhere, behold he was There, 


+Beho'ldable, ¢. Ots. In 5 bi-. [f. Benoun z. 
+-ABLE.] ‘hat admits of being contemplated. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Nefr. 1. vii. 37 A lawe..doable and not conli 
knoweableand biholdeable. /érd. 1. i. 134 Ech... isatreuthe 
considerable, or speculable, or biholdable oonli, 


Beholden (brhéuld’n), Ap/. a.; also 4 bihal- 
den, biholde, 5-6 behold(e, 5 by holden, -halden, 
behoulden, 9 (aza/.) behauden, behadden, be- 
hodden. [Originally pa. pple. of BEItoLp v. ; but 
senses I and 2 are not actually found in other parts 
of the vb., though ‘hold or retain under obligation’ 
was a natural enough sense of de-hold. Sce also 
BEHOLDING P//. a.] 

1. Attached, or obliged “¢o a person); under 
personal obligation for favours or services. 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1547, 1 ain hy3ly bihalden, & euer- 
more wylle Be seruaunt to your-seluen, /érd. 1841, 1 am 
derely to yow biholde. 1414 Brampton Pentt, /’s. li. 20 
Manye, that were to me beholde. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. x. 188 The more beholden is the lorde unto hym. 
1sg2 tr. Yunusus on Rev. xiii. 1 The beast is beholden for all 
unto the Dragon. 1656 Bramuatt Reflic. vii. 283, | am 
much beholden to him for easing me of the labour of reply- 
ing. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. xxvii. 41 Besides 
I don’t love to be beholden. 1816 Scott Ofd Mort. 49 ‘And 
wad keep ye in bread without being behadden to ony ane.’ 
1873 F. Hatt Mod. English 101 How deeply we are beholden 
to the happy daring of translators, for the amplitude and 
variety of our diction. : 

+ 2. Under moral obligation, in duty bound (0 do 
something). Odés. 

argo Aunt. de la Tour (1868) 108 Eueriche fader and 
moder is be holde to praie for her children. ¢ 1485 Dighy 
Afyst, (1882) 1. 1814 To worchep lesu bey ar be-hold. rg0z 
Ord. Crysten Men. vii. (1506) 82 He is bounde and beholde 
for to byleue that who so trespasseth . .is in deedlye synne. 

+3. Regarded, considered. Ods. 

a1sz0 Myrr. Our Ladye 310 The thynge byholden ys to 
say, the beholdynge of the causes. 

+Beholdenness: sce BEHOLDINGNESS. 

{Richardson’s pretended quotation of dcholdenuess from 
Sir P. Sidney is a double error, reprehensibly copied by 
subsequent dictionaries: the quotation is from R. Beling 
(1628), and the word is deholdingnesse, q.v.] 

Beholder (bihdwlda1). Also 4 bi-, by-, be- 
holdar, -ere. [f. BEHoLD v. +-ER!.] One who 
beholds, a watcher, looker on, spectator. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth.v. vi. 178 God byholder and forwiter 
of ale pinges. cxrgq00 Afol, Loll. 32, I haue oe a be- 
holdar to be hows of Israel. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. \W. de 
W. 1531) 203 Beynge the very seers & beholders of his 
magesty. 1535 CoverDaLe Esther xv. 2 God, which is the 
beholder & Sauioure of all thinges. r1600Suaks. A.V. £.1. 
ii. 139 All the beholders take his part with weeping. 1660 
Fuccer JJirt Contemp. (1841) 242 The multitude of actors 
and beholders at the musteringin Hyde Park. 1722 BupcELL 
Spect. No. 404 ?6 If Cxlia would be silent, her Beholders 
would adore her. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2' 1. 492 A sight 
to gladden the beholder'ss eye. 


Beholding (b/hdwldin), v4/. sb.; also 3 bi- 
haldung, biholdung, 4 by-, behaldyng. [f. Br- 
HOLD v, + -ING1] 


1. The action of looking at ; contemplation, sight. 

a 1225 St. Marher. 14 Wid luueliche lates, wid steape bi- 
haldunge cider on oder. 1382 WycuiF 2 Chon. xxv. 21 Thei 
3euen to hem silf beholdingis either to other. 1483 Caxtos 
G. dela Tour D v, The fourthe foly of Eue was the foolyssh 
beholdynge. 1605 Snaxs, Lear in. vii. 10 The reuenges . 
are not fit for your beholding. 1702 Rowe Jammer? 1.1. 321 
My Eyes first own'd thee .. the oy of their Beholding. 

+2. Mental contemplation; consideration. Ods. 

1§20 Adyrr, Our Ladye 310 The beholdynge of the causes. 
1540 COVERDALE /’ref, Fruitful Less. Wks. 1844 1. 206 Sweet 
contemplation and beholding of God’s almightiness. 

+ 3. Regard, reference. Ods. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 1. iti. 17 ‘Yhou3 no biholding therto 
were maad into Holi Scripture. ' 

4. The thing beheld: + a. An image, a spectre. 
Obs. b. A vision. arch. 

©1440 Gesta Roi. 240 She shalle loke in the glas, & hir 
owne beholdyng shalle bowe & passe to hir ayene. 1824 
CoteripGe Ards Ref. (1848) 1. 322 Shadows and imperfect 
beholdings and vivid fragments of things distinctly seen. 
3826 E. Irvine Bady/on 1. ut. 161 Twice. .doth the Prophet 
mention this part of his beholding. . 

"| The sense ‘ Obligation,’ the only one recognized 


by Dr. Johnson, assigned by him on the strength 
of a quotation from Carew, is a mere blunder, 


BEHOLDING. 


mechanically perpetuated by subsequent diction- 
aries: Carew’s word is deholdingnes, q.v. 

Beho'lding, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc2. Sense 
r evidently originated in an error for BEHOLDEN, 
either through confusion of the endings (cf. esp. 
the 15th c. spelling -ye for -e7z), or, more prob- 
ably, after deholdex was shortened to deholde, be- 
hold, and its grammatical character obscured ; the 
general acceptance of ‘beholding’ may have been 
due to a notion that it meant ‘looking (e.g. with 
respect, or dependence),’ or to association with 
the idea of ‘holding of’ or ‘from’ a feudal supe- 
rior, (It was exceedingly common in the 17th c., 
for which no fewer than 97 instances have been sent 
in by our readers.)] 

+1. Under obligation, obliged, indebted, BE- 


HOLDEN ; in late use often: Dependent. Ods. 

(a1450 Kut. de da Tour viii. 11 Doughter, ye are moche 
beholde to serue God.] 1483 Caxton ibid. Cviijb, Dame 
ye ben moche beholdynge to god. 1551-6 RosiNson tr. 
More's Utop. 36, | was muche bounde and beholdynge to 
the righte reuerende father. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. 1. i. 
283 A Lustice of peace sometime may be beholding to his 
friend, fora Man. 1662 H. More Axtid. Ath.1. vi. (1712) 19 
We have some Ideas that we are not beholding to our 
Senses for. a1704 T. Brown Exg. Sat. Wks.1730 1. 25 Pos- 
terity has been very little beholding to the ancient Greeks for 
satire. 1719 D’Urtey Pills (1872) 1.67 And he for their .. 
bread, Beholding to his wife. . 

+ 2. ? That holds fast the eyes; engaging, attrac- 
tive. Obs. rare, 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia (1598) 1. 50 When he saw me .. my 
beautie was no more beholding to him then my harmony. 

3. Looking on, gazing. 

1593 SHaKs. Lxcv. 1590 Which when her sad-beholding 
husband saw, Amazedly in her sad face he stares. 


+ Beho'ldingness. Oés. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
The condition of being beholden to any one ; obli- 
gation, indebtedness ; (in late use) dependence. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 111.253 All other meanes, that might 
either establish a beholdingnes, or at least awake a kind- 
nesse. 1602 CAREW Cornwall 60b, My love to vertue, and not 
any particular beholdingnes, hath expressed this my testi- 
mony. 1628 R{icHarp] Blevinc] Sidney's Arcadia vi. 
(1628-38) 492 Leonatus the yong king of Pontus (who had 
bin there to acknowledge his beholdingnesse to them. 1658 
Suncssy Diary (1836) 200 That servile condition. . behold- 
ingness or dependance on the elder [brother]. 

Behoney, v. [f. Br- 6+ Honry.] To smear 
or sweeten with honey, or fg. with honied words. 

1611 Cotcr., Ewteller, to behonie, to sweeten, dresse.. 
with honie. 1845 IV/ztehadl xix. 120 This behoneying and 
larding of women with high-seasoned compliments. 

Behoof (bsh7f). Forms: (1-2 bi-, behéf,) 
3-5 (dative) bihoue, 4-5 bihove, 4-6 behoue, 
4-7 behove, 6-7 behoove, 6-8 behoofe, 6- be- 
hoof. (Also 4-5 bihufe, 4-6 byhove, behuf, 5 
byhoff, beofe, 5-6 behofe, -houfe, 6 Sc. behowe, 
-hufe, -huif, 7 behoolfe.) [OE. *szAdf ‘utility,’ 
occurring in the deriv. d¢héf//c useful, necessary ; 
=OFris. dthof, Du. behoef, MHG. bthuof, mod.G. 
behuf, of same meaning ; f. *dzAdf, pa. t. of Orig. 
Teut. *dthafjfan, MUG. beheben ‘to take, hold, 
receive,’ f. d2-, Br-+ hafjan, OE. hebban, pa. t. hdf, 
‘to HIEAVE, raise,’ orig. ‘to take up, take,’ cogn. 
w. L. cap(z)éve. The original sense seems to have 
been either, ‘taking in, reception, acquisition,’ 
whence ‘ gain, advantage,’ or ‘taking away, taking 
to oneself, taking the use of,’ whence ‘use.’ See 
also the synonyms BIHEVE, BIHOFTHE.] 

1, Use, benefit, advantage. Chiefly in 70, for, 
on, (formerly z7zfo, till) (the) dchoof of: (Ln, on 
behoof of, are due to confusion with dehalf.) pl. 
rare. 

c1z05 Lay. 1050 3e 3eorned.. mine leoue dohter to swa 
lade mannes bihoue (1250 bihofe]. 1340 Hampote Px. Conse. 
70 He ordaynd, for mans byhufe, Heven and herth. 1375 

3ARBOUR Sruce xv. 517 [Douglas] held no thing till his be- 
huf. 1393 Gower Conf I. 15 Upon the hond to were a sho 

.. Accordeth nought to the behove Of resonable mannes 
use. 1482 Marc. Pastron in Lefts, 861 III. 286, I bequeth 
an C marc ..to the use and byhoff of the seid William 
Paston. 1483 Caxton Ca/o Eijb, Alle thynges shal come 
to your behonfe in habundaunce. 1491 Act 7 //en. VII, 
xx, Londes..which be..to his use or behove had. c1530 
More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 93 For whose vse and behoofe 
thei kepe it. 1532 Hervet Aexophon's Ioxsch. (1768) 28 
Delyuered it vnto you to kepe for bothe our behoues. 1549 
Otpr Eras. Par. 1 Tint. iit. 1 (A bishop is} one that careth 
for y* commodities and behoufes of others. 1553 T. Witson 
Rict.7 In behove of the publique weal. 1611 Buse Pref. 5 
For the behoofe and edifying ofthe vnlearned. 1625 Mitton 
Death Fair Inf. vii, Which careful Jove in nature’s true 
behoof Took up. 1667 — P, ZL. 11.982 No mean recom. 
pence it brings ‘Io your behoof. 1768 Brackstone Cov, 
II. 365 To the use and behoof of A and his heirs. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, 111. vu. 35 Taking towns for his own 
behoof. 1855 Motrey Dutch Nef. (1861) 1.31 Fines are 
imposed for the behoof of the count. 1857 Miss Wink- 
wortu Zaxdlers Life & Serm. 386 They devote alt their 
prayers .. to their own behoof. (1868 F. Pacer Lucretia 
207 The parlour had been turned into a bedroom on my be- 
hoof.} ... 

+2. 2? What it behoves one to do; obligation, 


duty. Obs. vare. 
1594 SouTHwELL Jf. Magd. Fun. Teares 161 It con- 
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sidereth behoofe more than benefit, and what in duty it 
should, not what indeed it can. 
+3. 7A gift for behoof of the recipient, a ‘ bene- 
fit’ or benefaction, a gratuity, a ‘tip.’ Ods. rare. 
1596 SPENSER State [re/. 529 No offices should be sold for 
money..nor no behoves taken for captaincies of counties. 
Behooped, behoot, etc.; see BE- pref. 
Behoove, variant of BEHOVE v. 
Behorewe,behorn, behorror, etc. ; see BE- Aref. 
+ Beho'te, 5d. Ods. [OE. dehdé, f. behdtan to 
promise: cf. BEHETE, BEHIGHT 5/.] A promise. 
c1o0oo Ags. Gosf. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sende on eow mines 
feeder behat. c1xz5 Cott. Hom, 225 Ic wille settan mi 


wed .. to pisan behate. axz3z00 &. EZ. Psalter cxv. 14 Mi 
be-hotes yhelde sal I Bifore alle his folke. 


Behote, earlier and better form of BEHIGHT v. 


+ Beho‘ten, ///. z. Obs. [f. prec.] Promised. 

c12z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 185 Dat is pat bihotene lond. 

+ Beho'ting, v4/. 5d. Also bi-, by-. [f. as prec. 
+-ING1; cf. BeEHicHTING.] Promising, promise. 

c¢1300 A. Adis, 4000 Thou, for mede, or byhotyng, Stal 
byhynde on oure kyng Him to slen. 1340 Ayend. 40 Be 
yefpes, ober be behotinges. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W.de W.) 
ul. xv. 125 Auowe is byhotynge of some good thynge made 
to god with auysement. 

Behoufe, obs. form of BEHOor. 

Behounced, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Beho-vable, ¢. Ods. [f. BEHOVE v. + -ABLE.] 
Useful, profitable, advantageous ; incumbent. 

c1460 J. Russet, Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 172 
Perfore stuffe of household is behoveable. 1482 A/onk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 49 Y toke hem, and to behouable vsus ful 
treuly y spende hem. 1553-87 Foxe A. § A/, (1596) 1021/1 
Gamaliel did see better what was behooueable. 1596 BeLt 
Surv. Popery ui. u. viii. 172 It was as well behoouable to 
haue the wiues confirmed, as the husbandes. 


+ Beho'vably, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -ty2,.] 
Usefully, profitably, advantageously, advisably. 
1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, xix. §6 To do all that..shall seme 
behoveably and necessarye. i 
Behove, behoove (b/hiv, -havy),v. Forms: 
1 beh6fian, 2-3 be-, bihouen, (3 -hofen, -heouen, 
bioue, behafe), 3-5 bi-, byhoue, (4 behowe, 
byhufe, behowue, behowf), 4-6 behuif, 4-7 
behoue, (5 behofe), 6 behooue, (bihoove, be- 
hoofe, behuf, behof), 6- behoove, 5- behove. 
Pa. t. behoved, (4 byhod). For contracted im- 
personal forms, see Bus. [OE. 67-, behdfian (cor- 
resp. to MLG. behoven, MDu. and Du. éehoeven), 
f. bzhdf sb.: see BEHOOF. Lit. ‘to be of behoof or 
use. Historically, it rimes with move, prove, but 
being now mainly a literary word, it is generally 
made to rime with rove, grove, by those who know 
it onlyin books. Cf. prove, proof: behove, behoof.] 
+1. ¢rans. To have use for or need of, to require ; 
*to be in want of. (Object orig. gexztzve.) Obs. 
c8g90 K. AELerep Beda iv. v, Mycel wund behéfap mycles 
Fecedomes. crooo Sax. Leechd. II. 440 Peah pa scearp 
panclan witan .. bisse engliscan zebeodnesse ne behofien. 
e175 Lamb. Hom. 63 Swa bi-houed pe saule fode. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 281/2 Somme sekenes in the legge 
whiche behoueth a medycyne. 1523 Lp. Berners ois. 
(1812) I. 626 One of the most strongest townes of the worlde ; 
for it behoveth mo than ii. C. M. men to besiege it rounde. 
a 1670 Hacker Ads. Williams 1. 39 (D.) He had all those 
endowments .. which are behoved in a scholar. 
+2. To be physically of use, needful, or necessary 
to; (only in 3 fers.). Obs. Object orig. dative. 
1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 §6 Al pat heom be- 
houed. c117§ Lamb, Hom, 65 He us 3eue..pet us bihoued 
ulche dei. c12z30 Hadi Meid. 27 Me beheoued his help. 
1297 R. Grouc. 177 Ech [erne] ys in a roche hym sulf 
.-Vor hem byhoueb muche mete. ¢1350 W7l/. Palerne 
2349 Alle harneys pat be hoves to werre. 1489 CAxToN 
Faytes of A. i. xxxi. 142 Gonnes and the pouldre that be- 
houeth therto. ¢1s30 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 90 Labour 
..to geate that thee and thyne behoueth. ae Mitton 
P. I... 942 Behoves him now both Oare and Saile. 
3. To be morally needful or requisite fo; to be 
incumbent, proper, or due. 
c1175 Lamb. Hont. 109 Pan alden bihouad duzende pewas. 
1387 Trevisa Aigdex (1865) I. 67 Ouper vnderstondynge 
bihouep of pe ryueres of Paradys, pan auctours writep. 
1538 Bate Thre Lawes 873 Those are perswaded alt 
thynges them to behoue. 1572 Forrest 7heophilus 358, 
I will informe him what doth behove in pis case. 1684 
Contentpl. State Man nu, vi. (1699) 190 They informed him 
of the King’s Testament and what hehoved him. 1860 
Trencn Serum, Westm, Ab, xiv. 158 If this behoves in the 
time of a great joy, it behoves still more in the time of a 
great sorrow. ; > 
b. To befit, be due fo; to belong, pertain, suit. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) II. 221 This shield be- 
hoveth to no man but unto sir Galahad. 1485 CaxTon 
Paris & V.67 Now see I wel that now me byhoueth noo 
lioope ne truste. 1502 Ord. Crysten Aen (W. de W.) 1. vil. 
56 It behoueth unto alt the inoost grete clerkes. 1577 Har- 
RISON Descr. Eng. 1. xx. (1877) 827 We wold haue them in 
reuerence as to their case behooveth. 1814 Scort Ld. /sles 
vi. ix, With honour, as behoved To page the monarch 
dearly loved. 1881 Rossetti Ball. §& Sonn. 119 To such 
bright cheer and courtesy That name might best behove. 
4. quasi-zwfers. (the subject being aclause). In 
early ME. without z¢, which is now ordinarily used. 
a. with the thing incumbent expressed by an in- 
finitive, and with personal object: It is incumbent 
upon or necessary for (a person) /o do (something). 


BEHOVEFULNESS. 


¢ 1200 OrMIN 16706 Bihofepp .. pe mannes sune onn erbe 
To wurrpen hofenn upp. c13z5 £. £. Alirt. P. A. 927 
A gret cite.. Yow byhod haue. 1382 Wyc.ir 2 Sav. iv. 

10 Lo whom it hadde bihouid [1388 tt bihofte] me to 3eue 
mede. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 103 Vs behoueth fyrst to passe. 
1591 SPENSER Virgil's Guat lix, She. .observ’d th’ appointed 
way, as her behooved. 1611 Bisie “ed. ii. 17 In all things 
it behooued him to bee made like vnto his brethren. 1649 
Matron £vfon, iii, Wks. (1851) 355 Wherefore did he goe at 
all, it behooving him to know there were two Statutes 
that declar’d he ought first, etc. 41756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I11. 341 It behooves the more weakly. .to be more 
cautious. 1792 Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 33 It greatly be- 
hoved government to keep its temper. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 11, 354 It behoved him to keep on good terms 
with his pupils. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng, Lit. i. (1878) 28 
What books does it behoove me to know? 
b. without pers. obj.: It is proper or due. avch. 
a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 275 Bihoues burh pi grace 
3apliche to witeme. 1340 HAmpo.e Pr. Corsc.945 God war 
worthy mare to be lufed Pan any creature, and swa byhufed. 
1563 SHUTE Archit, D iii) b, Now it behoueth to make men- 
tion of an other order. 1633 G. Herbert Agonie in Temple 29 
Two. .things, The which to measure it doth more behove. 
1876 Swinpurne £recth. 1452 Yet no pause behovesit make. 
e. the thing incumbent expressed by a clause. 
arch. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xviii. 6 Behofas [cg75 Rush. 
bepearfeb] him bat he gehongiga coern-stan. /éid. John 
xviii. 14 Behofad batte an monn sie dead fore dam folce. 
€ 1200 OrMIN 17966 Itt bihofebp wel patt he nu forrpwarrd 
waxe, a1240 Sawles Warde 247. 1375 Barsour Bruce v1. 
114 And than behufit, he chesit him ane Of thir twa. cxqgo 
Gesta Kom. 403 It behouys that the blynde bere the halte. 
1533 TINDALE Lord's Supper 31 It behoveth, that the son 
of man must die. 1547 Howmelies 1. Read. Script. u. (1859) 
15 It behooveth not, that such.. should set aside reading. 
1647 W. Browne Polexander 1. 126 It behooves, likewise, 
that you give some roome and place to those that speake to 
you. 1860 Apter Faxriel’s Prov. Poetry xvii. 389 It welt be- 
hooves that every faithful friend..should dread to disclose 
.. his passion. ; 

+d. the thing incumbent elliptically omitted. ds. 
e117§ Lamb. Hom. 75 He nis nawiht alse leful alse him 
bi-houede. rg0z ArnoLp Chron. (1811) 207 The sacramentis 
freely to make and bere to whom it behougthe. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 54 If he be of such worth as behoovs him. 

5. Used, owing to confusion between the accusa- 
tive and nominative (see first two quots.), as a 
personal verb: To be under obligation (¢0 do) ; 
=must needs, ought, have. Of northern origin, 
and since 1500 only Scotch. 

(c1340 Hampote Prose Tr, (1866) 5 Pe nam of Ihesu es 
helefull and nedys by-houys be lufed of all, ¢1386 CHAucER 
Pers. T. ? 557 A servaunt of God bihoveth nought to 
chide.] cx1g00 Afol. Loll. 31 Swetk men be howuen tak 
hede. 1475 Caxton Yason 76 The.. craft that he be- 
houeth to obserue and kepe. 1549 Cowpd, Scot. xv. 131 We 
behufit fyrst to reueil it. 1637 GiLtLespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 
ul. ix. 52 He behooved to offend the Iewes. 1759 RoBert- 
son Hist. Scot. II. vi. 45 They behoved to esteem them 
traitors. 1832 Sir W. Hamitton Désc. (1853) 10x He behoved 
.. clearly to determine the value of the principal terms. 

+b. To owe. Oés. 

1496 Dives & Paup. iv.24/2 He that moche hath byhoueth 
moche. And he that hath lesse byhoueth lesse. 

“| error for BEHOTE. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xxxix. 72 ‘Then I behove you,’ 
said Balin, ‘part of his blood to heal your son withal.’ 1502 
ArnoLp Chron. 296 Promyttynge and behofynge by the 
fayth of his body, worde of his princehode, and kyngis sonne. 


+ Behove, byhoue, ?2. or fa. pple. Obs. [f. 
BEHovE v.] In want. Cf. BIHEVE. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowdle 1. xv. (1483) 13, I that am poure 
and hugely byhoue, Of help I pray yow of almysdede. 

Behove, obs. form of BEHOOF. 

Behoveful, -hoo‘veful, 2. ach. Forms: 
4-5 behof-, 5 byhoof-, behoe-, behowe-, behuf,, 
5-6 beho-, 5-7 behofe-, 5 behoue-, 6-7 behov-, 
behoof-, behoofe-, behooue-, 7 behoov-, 6-9 
behoove-, 5— behoveful. [f. BEHOoF 54, +-FUL. 
(Extremely common from 1400 to 1700; but used 
since only by archaists.)] Useful, of use; advan- 
tageous, expedient ; needful, necessary, due. 

1382 Wyciir Ps. cxliv. 15 Thou 3yuest the mete of hem in 
the behofful time (1388 in couenable tyme]. 1432 Paston 
Lett. 18. 1. 32 Not behovefull nor expedient to be aboute 
the king. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 145 It is not behoefal to 
put hym so to deth. 1533 More Azszw. Poyson. Bk, Wks. 
1124/2 How necessary .. for mans redempcion, that is to 
witte so behofull therto, that without it we shoulde not 
haue bene saued, 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 40 It is behofefull 
for an Architect to haue the Knowledge of Painting. 1589 
Marprel. Epit. 40 Behooful to the honor of god, and the 
good of the common welth. 21674 CLARENDON Sz77’, 
Leviath. (1676) 159 His friendship was the more behoov- 
full and necessary to the King. 1736 in Arb. Garver II. 
528 [They] thought it more behoveful for themselves and 
their Religion. 1865 CartyLe Freak. G2. V. xu. i. 8 Fora 
Nation, as for a man, it is very behoveful to be honest. 


+ Beho-vefully, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -Ly.] 
Usefully, profitably, duly; necessarily. ; 

1443 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 34 I. 80 Vndir the 
whiche the seid pees shall mowe behouefully be treted to a 
good conclusion. c¢1449 Pecock Refr. 47 [They] techen 
ful clereli and bihouefulli the treuthis. 1594 Hooker £ccé, 
Pod. it.(1617) 112 Most behoouefully spoken. 21603 T. Cart- 
wricHt Confnt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 630 It must behoue- 
fully be now remembred. 


+ Beho'vefulness. 0és. [f.as prec. + -nxss.] 
The quality of being behoveful ; usefulness, use. 
1sg2 Wyrtey Armorie 141 Declaring how for their be 


BEHOVELY, 


hoofulnes It was. 1607 Hieron H/ks. I. 260 The Apostle, 
knowing the behooufulnesse of it. 

t+ Beho'vely, 2. Ods. [OL. dchdflte, £. behdf 
Beuoor + -//c: see -Lyl.] Of use; useful, profit- 
able; needful, necessary, Const. fo, orig. dad. 

c9so Lindis/. Gosp, Mark ni. 3(The ass] Drihtne behoflic is. 
¢1250 Gen. & Lx, 4108 Alswilc als hem bi-hu[fJlik bee. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Pref. 190 If it be a behouely bing at nede. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer (ess. T. P 312 Now it is bihovely thing to 
lelle whiche ben dedly synnes. 1393 Gower Conf II. 186 
All was behovely to the man. 

+ Beho'vely, adv. Obs. [f. as pree.+-Ly?: 
OE. *ehdflice.| Usefully, needfully, necessarily. 

c 1430 Life St. Aath. (Gibbs MS.) 90 Syth pou behouely 
stures] my counsayl. 

Beho-ven, ff/. a. [f. BEHovE v. 5: on wrong 
analogy.] Under obligation, beholden. 

1880 Alchalah 1. ii. 26, I will in nothing be behoven to the 
man I abhor. 

+ Beho'vesome, 2. Ods. In 4 behouesum, 
behofsam., [f. BEHoor + -somr.] Useful, of service. 

€1330 Arth. § Alerl. 2803 Pray to Crist.. A king ous 
sende that bihouesum be To the right ogains the wrong. 
1340 Ayend. 99 He is pe vayreste and mest behofsam, 

eho'ving, ff/. a. arch. [f. BEHOVE v.+ 
-ING2,] That behoves; of use, necdful, appro- 
priate, incumbent. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 109 Hwet is elde bihoui{n)ge. 1572 
Forrest Theophilus 966 As speciallye ys mee behovinge. 
1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 8 Things to plough behoouing. 
1614 Raceicu “frst. World 11. iv. vii. § 2. 252 Very vn- 
pleasing, though greatly behooving 10 their Estate. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems 11. 399 Unless you can dream that 
his faith is fast, Through behoving and unbehoving,. 

t Beho-vingly, 2¢v. Obs. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] 
As it behoves one; usefully, appropriately. 

1556 J. Heywoop Sfider § F. Ixxxviii. 56 Things thal I 
shall moue, Which, to your behofe, behouinglie behoue. 

Behowl (b‘haw'l), v. [f. Be- 4+ Hown v.; 
first suggested by Warburton, 1746, as an emenda- 
tion of deho/d in the passage from Afids. NV. Dream.) 
trans. (and refi.) To howl at; to bewail with 
howls. 

1590 Suaks. Mids. N. v. 379 Now ihe hungry Lyons 
rores, And the Wolfe beholds [behowls] Ihe Moone. 1838 
Emerson J7tsc. 118 Il is travestied and depreciated .. be- 
hooled and behowled. 1853 Kinocstey //yfatra I. xiii. 287 
Behowling your fate like Achilles on the shores of Styx. 
1859 — A/isc. 1.35 No wonder, poor fellow, if he behowls 
himself lustily.. to Cecil. 

Behuf, obs. form of BEHoor. 

Behung (b/hv'y), ff/. a. Forms: 1-3 be-, 
bihonge(n, 3 bihangen, 4 byhong, 7— behung. 
[See BEHaNG.} Hung about; draped zwéth (hang- 
ings, etc.). 

| K. AELFreD Gregory's Past. xv. § 4 Dzs sacerdes 
hregl..mid bellum behongen. c1205 Lay. 3637 Hallen bi- 
hongen [1250 bihonge) mid pellen, ¢1300 A. Adis. 201 Al 
theo cite was by-hong Of riche baudekyns. 1622 HeyLIn Cos- 
mogr. Ut. (1682) 192 Their noses.. behung with Jewels. 1858 
Cartyte Fredé&. Gt. 11, vi. iii. 163 A Serene Highness .. of 
polite turn, behung with titles. 

Behusband, behymn, behypocrite, beice, 
etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bei(en, var. of Bry v. Ods. to bend. 

Beidman, beidsman, obs. ff. BEaDsMAN. 

+Beienlich, a. Obs. [!f. beten, pa. pple. of 
Bey, to bend +-/ich, -tikE1: but ef. Barn-uy.] 
Humble, submissive. 

c1zos Lay. 4930 Pa answerede Brennes mid beienliche 
worden. 

Beife, obs. form of BEEF. 

Beigh, obs. form of BEE sé.° ring, and Bry v. 
Obs. to bow. 

Beik, Sc. form of BEEK v. to warm, and BIKE. 

Beild, variant of BrEup, sé. and v. 

Beim, obs. form of BEaw. 

Bein (bin), a. and aav. Obs. except dial. 
Forms: 2-7 bene, 5-6 beene, (Sc.) beyne, beine, 
8-9 bien, bein, 9 been. [Of unknown deriva- 
tion: the spellings Jez, bien, are merely modern 
Sc. ways of writing dee, the regular repr. of ME. 
bene; the latter rimed with words in 2, from OE. 
é oreo, but no OE. *ééx, *héne, *beon is found or 
etymologically accounted for. 

The phonetic history shows thal the word cannot be con- 
nected with ON. dein, to which, in its fig. sense of ‘hos- 
pitable,’ some have plausibly referred i1; that word duly 
survives in north. Eng. as Bain. Others have turned to the 
L. dene or Fr. bien well; but it is not intelligible how either 
of these could have been adopted in Eng. as an adjective, 
which appears to have been the earlier use of dene.) 

A. adj. 

+1. Pleasant, genial, kindly ; ‘nice.’ (L. amanus, 
almus, benignus.) Obs. 

a1200 Moral Ode 170 in E. £. P, (1862) 32 Late we pe 
brode stret, & be wei bene. c1zas Z. £. Addit. P. A, 110 
Bonkez bene of beryl bry3t.  /érd’. C. 418 Py bounte of de- 
bonerte & P bene grace. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2475 
Gaweynon fone ful bene To the kynges oun buskez bolde. 
¢1450 Henryson Wor. Fab. 45 On sleepe I fell among the 
Bewes beene. 1513 DouGLas nets vi. x. 108 In soft bene 
medois by clere strandis .. Our habitatioun is, 67d. vi. v. 
36 Into sum benar realm and warm countre. /6rd. IX. xi. 
41 Besyde the bene river Athesys. 


2. Comfortable, comfortably furnished. 
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1§33 BeLLENneN Livy (1822) 401 Somer fowlis, quhilkis 
flies, als sone as hervist cummis, to sum hene hous or secrete 
hollis. a@1560 Ro..anp Crt. Venus u, 130 Thair riche array, 
and thair habillement .. So bene, so big, and so Auripotent. 
1725 A. Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Were your bien rooms 
as thinly stock’d as mine, a 1805 Macneitt /’ocms 1844) 
110 A bein house to bide in, a chaise for to ride in, 1816 
Scott Antig. xlv, ‘This is a gey bein place, and il’s a come 
fort to hae sic a corner to sit In.’ 1837 Nicott Poems (1843) 
141 To make our bien but-house his chaumer. 

3. Of persons : Comfortable, well-to-do, well off. 

ax548 Thrie Priests Peblis (1603) 78 Syne in ane Hal.. 
Ile harbourit al his Burgessis rich eal hene. 1603 PArlotus, 
He wantis na jewels, claith, nor waith, Bot is haith big 
& beine. 1784 Burns Wks. II]. 155 The greal folk .. that 
live sae bien an’ snug. 1816 Scott Odd Alort. 58 ‘If we're 
no sae bein and comfortable as we were up yonder, yet 
life's life ony gate.’ 1830 Gatt Lazurie 7. 1W. i. (1849) 14 A 
mother-looking personage, not unlike a bein Scotch wife. 

b. Of a horse: Well fed, lazy. 

1859 Parish Mag. Oct. 149 The old mare.. was a deal 
beener than she was in the morning. 

“| 4. In thieves’ cant [perh. distinct from the 
pree., and immediately from L, dene or I. dcx]: 
Good. Bene bowse: good drink ; hence bene- 
bowsie a. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 59 Sell i1 out righl, for bene 
bowse at lheir bowsing ken. 1609 Dekker Lant. & Candle- 
Lt. Wks, 1885 III, 198 Cut benar whiddes [=speake better 
words}, 1621 B. Jonson Gifsies AMletam., You must be 
ben-bowsy, And sleepy and drowsy. 1622 FLetcurr Bey- 
gar's Bush wi, iii, 1 crown thy nab with a gage of bene- 
bowse. 1652 Brome You. Crew. uu. Wks. 1873 III, 388 For 
all this bene Cribbing and Peck let us then Bowse a health 
to the Gentry Cofe of ihe Ken. /éfd. 391 This is Bien 
Bowse, this is Bien Bowse, Too little is my Skew. 1834 
New Dict, Canting Crew, Bene cove, a good fellow. 

B, adv, Pleasantly, genially, kindly. 

¢1400 Anturs Arth. vi, A lefe sale, Of box and of barbere 
byggyt ful bene. /édrd. xxix, Beten with besandus, and 
bocult ful bene, 1513 DouGias 4énefs xu, ix.76 And full 
beyne [ed. 1553 bene) ‘Tawcht thame to grub the wynis. 

+Bein (bi), v. Ods. [f. pree.] Tomake ‘bein’; 
to furnish bounteously, to fill. (L. locupletare.) 

¢1450 Henryson Alor, Fab. 55 Haruest heal, when Ceres 
that goddesse Her barnes beined hes with aboundance. 

Beine = both: see Bo. 

Being (bin), vé/. sb. Forms: 3-6 beinge, 
4-6 beyng(e, 5 beenge, beying(e, byinge, 
6-7 beeing, 5- being. [f. Bev.+-1nel.] 

1. Existence, the fact of belonging to the uni- 
verse of things material or immaterial. 

c1325 £. E. Adirt. P. A. 446 Pe courl of pe kyndom of 
god alyue, Halza property in hyt self beyng. 1340 Ayendé, 
103 Pet ne ziggeb propreliche be zope of be byinge of God. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxviii, (1483) 74 The seed .. 
wherof they taken their beynge. 1506 Ord. Crysten Men, 
(W. de W.) 1. vi. 50, I byleue in the holy chyrche catholyke 
..the beynge of all saynies. 1534 TinpaLe Acts xvii. 28 
In him we lyve, move & have oure beynge. 1647 May 
Hist, Paré. u, ii, 22 To subverl the very Righls and Bee. 
ings of Parliament. 1667 Mitton P. Z. tt. 441 With utter 
loss of being Threatens him. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 381 
? 4 The great Author of our being. 1734 Pore Ess. AJan 
iv. 1 Oh happiness ! our being’send and aim. 1750 JoHNson 
Rambl, No. 72 ® 2 Good humour :. is the balm of being. 
1868 FREEMAN Norv. Cong. (1876) II. App. 610 The house 
had no corporate being. _ 

b. Jn being; existing, extant, alive. 

1676 ALLEN Addr. Non-Conf. 48 The Church in being 
before, had thereby a new Illumination. 1702 Appison Chr. 
Relig. (1727) 278 Had he quoted a record not in being, or 
made a false statement. 1788 J. PoweLt Dezu'ses (1827) II. 
gr A legacy, loa person in being at Ihe time the will is made. 

ec. Life, physical existence. 

1596 SHaks. Jam. Shr. t. t.10 Pisa..Gaue me my being. 
1662 STILLINGFLEET Ortg. Sacra i. il. § 10 That a power 
infinite should raise an Insect into Being. 1676 DrypDEN 
Aureng-z. wi. i. 1476 Our Prophet’s care Commands the 
Beings ev'n of Brutes to spare. 1713 Guardian No.1 2 
In all the occurrences of a various being. 1754 SHERLOCK 
Disc. (1759) 1. 1. 76 To call Men from the Graue into Being. 
1766 C. Beatty 7 2vo Months Tour (1768) 92 In this pleasur- 
able manner they spenl their beings. 1812 J. Witson /sle 
of Paims . 155 Hopeless woe the spring of being feeds. 

+d. Occurrenee, happening. Odés. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginta (1629) 180 margin, A strange 
being of Rauens. 

2, Existence in some relation of place orcondition. 

1526 Tinnace Luke ix. 33. Master, it is goode beinge here 
for us. 1535 CoverDALE :éid., Master here is good beynge 
for vs. @ 1617 Hieron Wes. 1. 3 Entrance in at the gate 
presupposeth a beeing without the gate. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes iii. 81 What he has acquired during his 
being a Bishop. 1692 Ray Dyse. u. v. (1732) 208 The 
Being of Wolves and Foxes. .anciently in this Island. A/od, 
After being at home for some time. Througli being so tired. 

+b. Condition. Oés. 

c1300 A. Adis. 224 Heo asked his beinge, an hast. 
c1440 Lonegticu Graz xlii. 232 Now have I 30w told al in 
fere Of owre beenge & of owre manere. 1548 THomas /fad, 
Gram., Freschezza, lustinesse or fresh beyng. 

+c. Position, standing (in the world). Oés. 

1627 Fertuam Aesolves 1. Ixxvi. (1677) 116 Whosoever 
comes to place from a mean being, had need haue.. 
Virtue. 1685 Everyn Afem. (1857) 11. 246 Colonel Norton, 
who though now in being. .was formerly a very fierce com- 
mander in the first rebellion, 1712 STEELE Specs. No. S44 
p2Such ..as want help towards getting into some being 
in the world. 1818 Cossett Resid. U.S. (1822) 349 He has 
not kept house; he has had no being in any neighbourhood. 

+d. Livelihood, living, subsistence. Ods. 

1s79 Srenser Sheph. Cal, Sept. 33 No being for those, 
that truly mene, But for such as of guile maken gayne. 


BEISANCE. 


1067 Decay Chr, Piety viii. § 44. 292 A hare being was all 
could be expected. 1722 StFRLE Conse. Lovers ut. i. (1755: 
46 [1 will be nothing for them to give us a little Being of our 
own, some small ‘Tenement, out of their large Pussessions. 
1731 Meptey Aolben's Cafe G. Llope 11. 45 Several others 
.. had likewise very good Beings there. 

3. Existence viewed as a property possessed by 
anything ; substance, constitution, nature. 

1340 Hampotr P», Conse. 17 Als God in a{=one] subslance 
and beyng With outen any bygynnyng. 1398 TRE visa Barth. 
De P. RM. it. (1495) 28 The comparyson bitwene a poynte 
and a lyne in beynge. 1581 FuuKe in Confer. un. (1584) Y, 
The proper substance of Christes body remaineth nol, but 
a generall being thercof. 1659 J. Arrowsmitu Armella 
Catech, wv. iii. § 3. 187 Our very being is none of ours. 1855 
Prescott PAilp 12, 1. 1. v. 192 The Romish faith ma 
be said to have entered into the being of the Spaniard. 
1860 IIAwTuorNE Alardle Fann xiii. (1883) 147 Nature has 
made women especially prone to throw their whole being 
Into what is technically called love. 

b. Essential substance, essence, 

1530 Patscr. 197/1 Beyng, essence. 1656 II. More Antid, 
Ath. 1. iii. (1662) 13, I define God therefore an Essence or 
Being fully and absolutely perfect. 1860 Emexson Cond. 
Life 187 We are one day to deal with real being—essences 
with essences. 

4. That which exists or is conceived as exist- 
ing; in philosophical language, the widest term 
applicable to all objects of sense or thought, 


material and immaterial. 

21628 F. Grevitte Calia, Sonn, vii. 46 No being was 
secure, 1690 Locke //um, Und, wiv. § § Species of 
Actions which were only the Creatures of their own Under- 
standings ; Beings that had no other existence, but in their 
own Minds. a1704 — Posth. Wks. (1706) 86 A word may 
be made use of, as if it stood for some real Being. 1714 
Fortescue-ALAND /ortescue's Abs. & Lim. Mon. 61n the 
Nature of Ideas, Legal Beings, as I may call them, are as 
capable of Demonstration, as Mathematical ones. 1843 
Mitt Logic 1. ili. § 2. 62 Being is .. applied impartially to 
matter and to mind.. A Being is that which excites feelings, 
and which possesses attributes. 

b. Applied with various qualifications, e. g. ‘the 
Supreme Being.’ to God. 

¢ 1600 J. Davirs in Farr’s S. P. I. 244 He that was, andis, 
and cannol fade, This Beeing infinite. 1688 CupwortH 
Immut, Mor. w. iv.(1731) 250 There is a God, or an Omni- 
potent and Omniscient Being. 1712 Anpison Sfect. No. 
381 ? 8 Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being. 1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy 111. xlix, That kind Being, 
who 1Sa friend 1o the friendless, shall recompence thee for 
this. 1875 ScriveNER Lect. Grk. Test. 6 That the Supreme 
Being should have thus far interfered with the course of his 
providential arrangements. ; 

ce. A human being, a person. (Sometimes con- 
temptuous ; sometimes idealistic.) 

1751 Jouxson Kambl, No, 141 ?6 A wit ..a species of 
beings only heard of at the university. 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Moral T. (1816) I. xii. roo This mean, incorrigible 
being said to himself, 1816 J. Witson Crty of Plague 1. iii. 
33 There I saw A white-robed Being on her knees. 1852 
his Yonce Cameos 11. xxix. 307 The veiled girlish being 
on whom Henry had set his vehement heart. 

Being (b7‘in), pp/. a. [f. Be v. + -1NG?.] 

1. Existing, present ; ¢sf. in phr. Zhe time 
being. 

1458 Jest. Foor. (1855) II. 225 The covent of the priore .. 
for the tyme beyng, and thaire successours. 1523 Lp. Ber- 
ners Froiss. 1. ccxil. 257 The kynges of Englande for the 
tyme beynge. 1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) 11.341 Where 
there is a gift to the elder son in terms which would carry il 
to the eldest for the time being. ‘ é 

2. absol.=%t being the case that, seeing, since. 
See Be v. B. II. 

Beingless (b/‘inlés), 2. [f Berne sd, +-LEss.] 
That has no being, non-existent. 

1840 GaLt Demon Dest. 1. 22 Weare but things like thee 
All beingless—the substance cf idea. 1864 C. Kine Gnostics 

8 When first the Father, the Inconceivable, Beingless, 
eee began to be in labour. 

+ Beingness (bi innés). Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of existing, entity, actuality. 

1662 J. Cuanoter Van Helmont's Oriat. 29 The Entity 
or Beingness of vertue and operation. 

Be-inked (bfigkt), pA/. a. [f. Be- + INK.]} 
Smeared or stained over with ink. 

1853 C. Bronté Vrdlette xxxv. (D.), A sorry palelot much 
Gena ca and no little adust. 

Beinly (brnli’, adv. Sc. Also 5 beenlie. [f. 
BEIN + -L¥2.}] Pleasantly, comfortably, cosily. 

c14s0 Henryson Mor. Fah. 14 Her den.. Full beenlie 
stuffed both butte and ben Of Beines and Nultes. 1572 
Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 249 50n carle .. dois beinly dwell. 
1790 A. Witson Descons. Wren Wks. 97 Fu’ cleanly and 
beinly We lined it [our nest] a’ wi’ down. 

Beinness (binnés). Sc. Also bienness. [f. 
BEIN +-NESS.}] Comfort, well-to-do condition. 

1874 Brack Pr. Thule 20 There was a prevailing air of 
comfort and bienness abou! the people. 

Beir, beire, Sc. f. Bear, BEER, Bere, Birr, 
Birr; obs. pa. t. BEAR v.; also = of both: see 
Botu. 

Beiram, variant spelling of Barras. 

Beird, obs. Sc. form of BEARD. 

Beis, obs. f. Beast-s; see also Be v. A. 1.* * 

+ Beisance. In 6-7 baysance, beysaunce, 
bezaunce. Aphetic f. OBFISANCF, ABAISANCE. 

1556 Huccaro Display. Protest. 85 \D.) To make bey- 
saunce to the magistrates. 1604 A. Scotoker Dazphantns 
(1880) 21 Her lowly bezaunce doth regreat Wilh her chast 


BEISUM. 


silence. ¢1650 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 159 When the[y] 
came it Lamwell by, baysance the[y] made certainly. 

Beisand, obs. form of BEZANT. 

Beist, obs. form of BEast, BEstT. 

+ Beisum, z. Ods. [f. dezen, BEY, to bend + 
-sum, -SOME: cf. buxom.) Pliable, flexible, docile. 

axzz5 Leg. Kath. 1805 Peo bat .. buhsume and beisume 
halded his heastes. 

Beit(e, obs. form of BEET v., BEAT. 

Beizle, obs. form of BEzz.E v. 


+ Beja‘de, v. Obs. [f. Be-+ Jape v.] 

lL. trans. To weary, tire out. 

1620 Metton Astrolog. 14 He had so bejaded and tyred 
mine eares. 1641 Mitton Antmnadyv. Wks.(1851) 240 Spare 
your selfe, lest you bejade the good galloway, your owne 
opiniaster wit. . 

2. To make a jade of. 

1705 HickeRINGILL Priest-cr. 1. vi. 61 Some Women .. 
are Skitish, and will not suffer themselves tamely to be Rid 
and Bejaded by ne’re a Priest of them all. 

Hence Beja-ded /7/. a. 

1687 Elegy in Cleveland’s Wks. 284 Jogg still as things 
bejaded ride in black. 1694 SoutH 12 Serm. I]. 197 A 
tired, languishing, and be-jaded Devotion. 

Bejan (b7-dzan). Forms: 7 bajon, 7-9 bajan, 
g bejaune, bejeant, bejan, bigent. (fa. F. 
ééaune novice, freshman (f. bec jane ‘yellow 
beak,’ in allusion to young birds. See Littré, s. v. 
Bec, Béjaune) ; cf. Ger. geloschnabel.] A freshman 
at the Scotch universities, whcre the term was 
adopted from the University of Paris. (Now obso- 
lete at Edinburgh.) Also a/trzd. 

[1611 CoTGr., Bejaune, a novice .. or yong beginner in, 
a Trade, or Art. Payer son dejaune, to pay his welcome ; 
a fee exacted byschollers, of such as are newly admitted into 
their societie.] 1642 Battie Let7. 10 May 794 There will be 
near 60 Bajons already. c¢1670 T. Craururp Hist, Univ. 
Edin. 63 (Jam.) No Bajans convened all that year. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE S?#. Gt. Bret. uu. ui. x. (1743) 441 The first 
year the students {at Edinburgh] who are called Bajans, 
are taught only Greek. 1814 W. TENNANT Auster Fair 
ii, Up from their mouldy books .. had sprung Bigent and 
Magistrand to try the game. 1864 Burton Scot. Adz. 1. v. 
270. 1868 G. Macponatp R. Falconer V1. 65 His grand- 
mother yielded, and Robert was straightway a Bejan or 
Yellow-beak, 1884 Sir A. Grant Story Univ. Edin, 1. 
lil. 144. 

+ Beja‘pe, v. Ods. [f. Be- 2+ Jare v.] 
To play a trick on; to trick or befool. 

1377 LancL. P. Pl. B. xvi. 290 God wil nou3t be bigiled 
..ne bi-iaped. c1386 CHaucer Ants. 7. 727 And hast by- 
japed here the duke Theseus. a@14z0 Occteve De Reg. 
Princ. 112 The smert of thought .. hath .. so me by-japed. 
a1goo Picrs of F. 168 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 11. 8 An olde fowle 
-_May cawse many othyr to be bejaped. vr. ; 

Beje’suit. [f. Be- 5+ Jxsuir.] To initiate in 
Jesuitism ; to work upon by, or subject to, Jesuits. 

1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 76 Who hath so bejesuited us 
that we should, etc.? 1680 Hickerincitt Aferoz 12 Both 
are Bejesuited and Breath nothing but Blood and Ruin. 
1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt, 1X. xx. li. 24 The .. garrison.. 
had been well Lejesuited during those seven weeks. 

Bejewel (bidzizél), v. [f. Br- 6+ Jewen sd.] 
trans. To deck or adorn with or as with jewels ; 


to spangle. Also fg. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Dial’ Pr. (1582) 387b, The gor- 
geous courtyer, bedeckt with gold, be buttoned, & be 
lewelled. 1647 R. Staryiton Fuvenal 21 Those priests. . 
Bejewel all their necks. 1877 Browninc La Satsiaz 588 
Laughter so bejewels Learning, 

Hence Beje'welled A/V. a. 

1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. 1.i, 2 The white bejewelled 
fingers of an English countess. 

Bejig, bejuggle, bejumble, etc.: see BE- Aref. 

Bek(e, obs. form of Beak, Beck, BEEK. 

+ Beke‘n, v. Ods. Forms: 3-4 bi-, byken- 
nen, 4 biken(ne, 4-5 beken. [f. BE-+KeEn.] 

1. trazs. To make known, to declare, to show. 

a1300 /favelok 1268 Kinges sone, and kinges eyr That 
bikenneth that croiz so fayr. 

2. To deliver. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7242 Till his foos sco him be-kend. 1330 
R, Brunne Chron, 332 A wif pei him bikenne. ?@ 1400 
Morte Arth, 2355 Vhey.. Bekende theme the caryage, 
kystis and ober. 

To commend or commit to the care of. 

o1350 W2ll. Palerne 5423, 1 hikenne 30u to Crist pat on 
Croyce was peyned. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 90 His modir in keping to be he bekende. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 482 Sir Cadore ..to Crist peme be-kennyde. 
¢1420 Sty Amadace xxxii, Cryst of hevon, Y yo beken ! 

"| See also BIKENN. 


+ Be‘ken, bekin, sé. Os. [Idcntical in spell- 
ing with 16th c. forns of Beacon, but nothing 
appears to be known of the word beyond what is 
contained in the quotations.] 

1538 Exyot Dict., Cinclidg are bayes or parclosis made 
aboute the places of judgement, where men not being sutars, 
may stande, beholde, and here what is done and spoken 
amonge the juges and pledours. Such a lyke thing is at 
Westmynster Hall about the common place, and is called 
the bekens. 1677 Howinsuep Chron. 111. 934/1 The kings 
of armes .. stood in their place, which was in the bekins at 
the kings bench. 

Beken, obs. form of BEacon, BEcKon. 


+ Beke-nd, #//. a. Sc. Obs. [f. BEKEN v. 4 
-ED!.] Known. 
1§13 Doucras nets 1. xii. 12 Sone as scho beheld .. 


trans. 
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the bed bekend. /déd. 11. xii. (xi.) 94 For throw the secrete 
stretis fast I rane Before the laif, as weil bekend mane. 

+ Bekenning, 2é/. sd. Obs. [f. as prec.+ 
-InG!.] Knowledge, acquaintance. 

¢1380 Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. II. 79 Pei tellen more bi 
per owne bekenyng .. ban pei don bi Goddis heestis. 

Beker, -kir, obs. forms of BicKER. 

Bekerchief, bekick, beking, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bekeryn, obs. form of Bicker. 

Beking, obs, form of BEAKING. 

Bekiss (béki's), v.  [f. Be- + Kiss v.] 
To kiss to excess, to cover with kisses. 
Bekissed (b¢ki'st), pA/. a. 

197 TUREEE Trag. T. (1837) 195 Shee all bekist the face. 
1677 Mrs. Beun Rover mi. i. (1716) 119 To hug, and all to 
bekiss me. 186z TroLtore Orley F. xiv, In such cases one 
cannot but pity her who is bekissed. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knicker. (1861) 237 The most thoroughly be-kissed com- 
munity in all Christendom. 

Bekke, -nynge, obs. ff. Beck, BEcKoNnING. 

Beknave (binéi'v), v.  [f. Be- 5 + Knave s6.] 
trans. To treat as a knave, to call ‘ knave.’ 

c1525§ SKetton Agst. Garnesche 9 So currysly to be- 
knave m2 in the kynges place. 1539 TAVERNER Gard. 
Wysed. 11, 16a, Some we call Pharisees, we be knave, we 
defye as naughtye papistes. Hy kee Pore Gentle Sheph. 
(Globe) 475 May satire ne’er befool ye, or beknave ye. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. vii. §1 Beknaved by the King. 

eknit, beknight, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Belmotted (bingtéd), pp/. a. [f. Br- 2+ 
Knot v.] Tied into or covered with knots. 
Hence Bekno'ttedness. ; 

1882 Nature XXV. 595 The difficulty of measuring be- 
knottedness electromagnetically. 

+ Beknow’, v. Oés. For forms see Know. 
[f. BeE- 2+Know.] trans. 

1. To become acquainted with, to recognize. 

¢1300 Relig. Songs i. 31 Mon, hwi nultu the bi-cnowe ? 
1314 Guy Wari, (Abbotsf.) 106 The Soudan him biknewe 
anon. 1393 Gower III. 357 So fit it wel, that thou beknowe 
Thy feble estate. 1475 Caxton ¥ason 48 In nowyse I wold 
not ben beknowen. 1560 PHAER inetd Ccij b, The lords 
beknew that god. [See Bexnown.] 

2. To admit one’s knowledge of; to acknow- 
ledge, confess. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 1700 That he thynkes he wyl beknawe. 
1340 Ayend. 69 [Hi] hare folyes ne beknaweb. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. 7, 2.96 To destroye him that wolde not by- 
knowe his synnes. ¢ 1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 31 She moste 
there by know the dede. 1580 HottyBanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, 
Con fesser, to confesse, to beknowe. 

3. To acknowledge or recognize (a person) in 
some capacity or relation ; ¢.g. to confess Christ. 

¢€131§ SHOREHAM 15 To biknowe Cristes name. 1377 
Lanct. P. Pd. B, xvui. 24 Pat cryst be nou3t biknowe here 
for consummatus deus. 

4. To be bckhnown: to be aware or conscious of 
anything ; exzce, to avow, confess. Used like ‘to 
be AcKNown,’ but rarer. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1905 Pan was noe wel be-knauin Pat pe 
flode it was wit-drauin. c 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ui. x. 90, I 
am byknowen and confesse .. bat god is ry3t worpi abouen 
alle binges. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr, Sowle 1. xv. 11, I am by- 
knowe that I haue done amys. c1S00 Lancelot 1627 Qwho 
that is ofan of thir byknow. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. (1812) 
I, 694 If they aske the any thyng of me, be not be knowen 
that I am in the toune. 

+ Beknowing, 22/. 5d. Ods. [f. prec. +-1NG].] 
Knowledge. 

1340 Ayend. 126 Hi ne hedden na3t rizte byleue .. ne zope 
beknawynge. 


+ Beknow'ledge, v. Oés. [f. Br- 2+ Know- 
LEDGE v. Cf. acknowledge.) trans. To acknow- 
ledge. Hence Beknow'ledging wvé4/. sb. (4 be- 
knaulechinge): Acknowledgement, confession. 

1340 Ayexd, 32 Beknaulechinge of moube, bo3samnesse 


in dede. 

Beknown (b/nén), p/. a. arch. [See Br- 
kNoW.] Known, acquainted, familiar. 

1429 Pol, Poems (1859) 11.147 A Marschalle full woorthyly 
beknowe. 1513 Douctas nezs vu. ii. 17 On bankis weil- 
biknaw. 1589 PutrenHaM Eng. Poes?e (Arb.) 241 Let our 
figure enioy his best beknowen name, a@ 1618 SYLVESTER 
Fob Triumph. 1. 486 Nor of his place is any more be- 
known. 1865 Dicxens A/ut. Fr. xii, The seaman was be- 
known to me. 

Bekuyde, obs. form of BEQUEATH sé. 

Bekyn(e, obs. form of BEacon and BEcKon. 

Bekyre, obs. form of BIcKER. 

| Bel, ¢. and formative. Forms: 4-5 bele, 7 
bell. [a. F. ded, delle ‘beautiful, fair, fine’ :—L. 
bcll-um,-am. Naturalized in ME. ; but after 1600 
consciously French.] 


+A. adj. Fair, fine, beautiful. Ods. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 68 Bele ost, Y bidde say thou me 
What may al this erning be. ¢1384 Cuaucer H/, Fame 
1796 Bele Isawde Ne coude hem noght of loue werne. 
c1475 Babees Bk, (1868) 3 A Bele Babees, herkne now to 
my lore! [1z605 CuarpmMan Ad? Fooles Plays (1873) I. 136 
With a Bell regard aduant mine eye] 1678 Mrs. Benn 
Pat, Fancy i. 253 If you are not the most *Bell Person I 
ever saw [7A pun on the name /saded/a}. 

B. Used as a formative prefix in delfader, bcl- 
sire, beldame, belmoder, grandfather, grandmothcr. 
The explanation of this use, which seems to be 
entirely English and unknown to French, is not 


trans, 
Hence 


BELAG. 


clear; but it answers to the Eng. use of good in 
goodsive (gudscher, gutcher), gooddame | gudame), 
‘ godson or gosson filiolus, and ‘ goddow?ter filiola,’ 
in Promp. Parv., which is again partly paralleled 
by the mod.F. 40x-papa, bonne-maman, grandpapa, 
grandmamma. The French and English use of 
grand, in grandpére grandfather, grandsire, 
grand’mére grandmother, grandame, is capable 
of more obvious explanation ; while the tendency 
to allow analogy to prevail over sense appears 
in the Eng. grandson as compared with F. pesit- 
Jus. Still further analogies in the parallel use of 
beau, belle, and good (though to express a different 
relationship) are presented by the F. deau-pére 
father-in-law, Jdelle-mére mother-in-law, beau- 
Jrére brother-in-law, etc., for which the north. 
Eng. and Sc. forms are good-father, good-mother, 
good-brother, good-sister, etc. 

Bel, obs. variant of BELL. 

Belabour (bélézi-bar), v.  [f. Be- 4 + LaBour.] 

+1. trans. To labour at, work at; to exert one’s 
strength or ability upon, to ply. Oés. 

1604 Dexker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 73 Husbands, 
whom they would belabour by all means poscible to keepe 
em in their right wits. @ 1631 Drayton Vynfhal 8 (R.) Let 
the nimble hand belabour The whistling pipe. 1686 BARRow 
Sevm. III. 205 If the earth is belaboured with culture. 

2. To thrash or buffet with all one’s might. 

1600 Asp. Ansor ¥onak 529 The tempest which belaboured 
him, 1609 Row.anps Dect. Merrie-mt. 9 His Maister tooke 
a Cudgell, And belabour’d him withall. 1724 Swirt Misc. 
(1735) V. 60 He saw Virago Nell belabour, With Dick's 
own Staff his peaceful Neighbour. 1876 SmiLes Sc. Natur. 
i, 6 They were belaboured with every kind of weapon. 

b. fg. To assail with words. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 108 With .. complements 
hee belaboured him till his eares tingled. 1779 Cowrer 
Lett. 31 Oct., [He] has belaboured that great poet’s charac- 
ter withthe most industrious cruelty, 183z Austin Faurispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 323 Nonsense wherewith the haters of improve- 
ment would belabour the audacious innovators. 

Bela:borous, a. xonce-wd. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Given to belabouring or thrashing. 

1860 All VY. Round No. 52. 47 Coleridge, who had many 
a thrashing .. from the belaborous Doctor ..at the Blue- 
coat School. 4 

+ Bel-accoil, -accoyle. 0és. [a. OF. de/ 
(bce, beal) acotl fair welcome: cf. AccoiL.] Kindly 
greeting, welcome. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 2984 Bialacoil forsothe he hight, Sone 
he was to Curtesie. 1596 Spenser F.(Q. 1v. vi. 25 Glauce.. 
her salewd with seemely bel-accoyle. 


Belace (b/lé's), v.  [f. Br-+ Lace v.and sd.] 
lL. ¢raxs. To border or adorn with lace. Usually 
in ppl. a. BELACED. 


1648 Jos. Braumont Psyche 11. 48 How to belace and fringe 
soft love. 

+ 2. To streak, stripe. Ods. 

1648 Eart WeEsTMoRLD. O7ia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damaskt West. 

+3. To beat with stripes. Ods. 

1736 Baitey, Belace, the same as to belabour. 
Wright. 


1857 in 


Belasce, v. ‘Seca Term. To fasten; as to be- 
lace a rope.’ Johnson. [This is found only in 
Dictionaries. It appeared first in Bailey’s folio, 


1730, was retained by Dr. Johnson(who used a copy 
of that as the basis of his own work), and from him 
it has been perpetuated by later dictionaries. In 
Bailey it appears to be merely a mistake for BE- 
LAGE, q.v. Bailey’s 8vo of 1721 (like the earlier 
dictionaries of Phillips aud Kersey) has ‘Bedage, 
also Belay (Sea Term), to fasten any running 
Rope when it is haled, that it cannot run forth 
again. This the folio of 1730 splits up into 
‘ Belace (Sea Term), to fasten any Rope, and 
‘ Belay, to fasten any running Rope, so that when 
it is haled it cannot run out again. Thence 
Johnson’s Belace and Belay. But the 8vo editions 
of Bailey retained the original entry and took 
no notice of #e/ace, till after the appearance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, when the editor of the edition 
of 1783 added the fictitious Be/ace from Johnson, 
while retaining Bailey’s original Be/age or Belay] 

Belaced (b/lést), pp/. a. [f. BELACE v. + -ED!.] 
Bordered or adomed with lace. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvi. x. (N.) In thy bravest 
And most belaced servitude. 1879 Mrs. OLirHaNT Retgx 
Geo. T/, Il. 78 His ‘long lean’ form bepowdered, belaced, 
bescented. 

+ Bela‘ck, v.-Oés. [f. Br- 2+ Lack vz. to de- 
preciate.] ¢rans. To depreciate, find fault with. 

_ ©1855 Latimer Sermt. & Kes. (1845) 329 As for my een 
ing itself .. my lord of London cannot rightfully belack it, 
nor justly reprove it. 


Belade, -ladle, belady,-ship: see BE-. 

+ Belag, v. Ods. [f. Be-2+Lacv.J ?%To 
clog with wet mud. (Cf. éeclag, also water-logged.) 

@ 1300 W. de Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 173 Cy vent un 
garsoun esclaté, bilagged wit swirting. c1440 Promp. Parv, 
29 Be-laggyd, madtdatus [1499 padudosus}, [1721 Baitey 
Belaered left behind]. 


BELAGE. 


+ Bela'ge, v. Naut. Obs. (Either ME. delegge, 
obs. form of BELAY, ot, what is not improbable, 
ad. Du, beleggen, in same sense. (It is also possible 
that it may have ortginated as a misprint or mis- 
treading of belaye. See also BELACE.)] 

1678 Pittips, Be/age in Navigation is to fasten any run- 
ning Rope when it is haled, that it cannot run forth again. 
[So in ed. 1696: Be/ay in nautical sense not given in either ; 
but ed. 1706 has Seay or Aelage, explained as in_ 1678). 
1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi.75 To Belage, 
to make fast any running Rope. 1707 in KERsEY. 1721 
Baitey Belage, Belay (Sea Term) {expl. as in Putuirs). 

Belakin, variant of Byr/akin : By our Ladykin. 

+ Belam, v. Oés. or dial. Also 6 belamb, 
7 belamme. [f. Be-+Lamv.] ¢rans. To thrash. 

1595 Hites, Fittes, & F. 146 His father mainly belamb'd 
him for the fact. 1611 Coter., Coutonner, tocudgell, thwacke, 
baste, belamme. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais in. xxxvi. IIL. 53, 
I shall bang, belam thee, and claw thee well for thy labour. 

+ Belamouw'r. Os. Also bellamour(e. [f. 
F. bel fair + amour love.] 

1. A loved one of either sex; lady love, fair 
lady. 

1596 SpENsER F. Q, 11. vi. 16 She decks her bounteous 
boure, With silken curtens..to shrowd her sumptuous bela- 
moure. 1603 J. Davirs A/icrocosm. 92 His wisdome’s pow'r 
Did choose me for his chiefest Bellamoure. 

2. Love; a glance or look of love. 

1610 G. Fretrcuer Christ's Vict, x\vii, Those eyes from 
whence are shed Infinite belamours. 

3. Applied to some unidentified flower. 

1595 SPENSER Son. xiii, Her snowy browes lyke budded 
Bellamoures. j 

+Be-lamy. (és. Forms: 3-4 belami, 3-6 
belamy, 4 bele amys,7 bellamy. (a. F. be/ amz 
(nom. sing. avzfs) fair friend.] Fair friend, good 


friend (esp. as a form of address). 

a12azs Ancr. R. 306 O, belami, pis pududest. ¢1325 Coer 
de L. 3253, 1 suffre, sere, bele amys. c1q00 Vwaine § 
Gaw. 278 What ertow, belamy? ¢1460 7owneley Myst. 
127 Welcom be thou, belamy! 1596 Spenser F. Q. 01. vii. 
52 To the fayre Critias, his dearest belamy! 1689 Baxter 
Cain & Abel Malig. Wks. 1830 X. 493 True Protestants 
(such as the pseudo-bellamy in Philanax Anglicus hatefully 
calleth Protestants off sincerity). 

Belandre, obs. form of BiLANDER. 

+Belap (bilxe'p),v. Ods. [f. Be- 1 + Lap.] 
trans, To lap about, clasp, enfold, envelop; to 
environ, surround. Chiefly in pa. pple. Bela‘pped. 

¢1z00 Ormin 14267 All Bilokenn & bilappedd {nn all patt 
boc. a@az225 Ancr. R.100 Hit is bilepped & bihud. ? ¢ 1330 
Amis & Amil. 1014 He seighe Sir Amis .. Bilapped among 
his fon. 1494 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1v. xxiii. 189/2 
Her good angell .. belapped her with so grete lyght ee 
ther myght no man loke upon her. a1§29 SKELTON Col. 
Ctoute 312 {n purple & paule belapped. 156z A. Scor 
Poems, This belappit body here. 

Belard, belash, belatticed, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Belast, p//. a. Obs. [}f. OE. dehlestan to 
load ; cf. Ger. de/asten.] Burdened, charged, bound. 

1441 in Archzol. XVII. 214 (Halliw.) James Skidmore is 
belast and wt holden toward the seid Sir James for an 
hole yeer. 1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxxi, The duke of Brytain 
then was his manne, For fee belaste without rebellion. 
1572 GascoIGNE Fruites Warre (1831) 215 At euery porte 
it was .. belast, That I .. might not go out. 

Belate (bilét), v. [f. Be-5+Lare a] trans. 
To make late, detain beyond the usual time, delay. 

1642 H. More Song of Sou/i.1.xxxi, Night. .quick to work 
the fate Of murd’red travellers, when they themselves belate. 
io PENN .Vo Cross Wks. 1726 {. 273 Wilt thou then for 
such a World, be-late thyself, over-stay the Time of thy 
salvation? 1805 SouTHEY Madoc in W.x. Wks. V.79 A little 
while to old remembrance given Will not belate us. 

Belated (bilé'téd), pp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Overtaken by lateness of the night; ence, 
overtaken by darkness, benighted. 

1618 Row.anps Sacr. Memorie 24 We are belated, and 
the time farre spent. 1667 Mitton /. L. 1. 783 Faerie 
Elves Whose midnight Revels.. some belated Peasant 
sees, 1789 G. Wuite Se/borne (1853) 4 Belated shepherd 
swains See the cowl’d spectre. 

2. Detained beyond the usual time, coming or 
staying too late; out of date, behind date. 

1670 Mitton Ast. Eng. Wks. 1738 I]. 38 Authors .. in 
time not much belated, some of equal age. 1785 Burke 
sVab. Arcot’s Debts Wks. 1842 1. 327 Who contested this be- 
lated account? 1857 Lp. Durrerin Lett. High Lat. (1867) 
zo Our belated baggage-train. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant Wakers 
Flor, iii. (1877) §2 {nformation .. got but slowly .. to the 
ears of the Belated ambassador. 

+ Belatedness. Ods. [f. prec.+-nESs.] The 
quality or state of being belated. 

1631 Mitton /f7&s. (1738) {. 4, I .. do take notice of a cer- 
taine Belatedness ine me. 

Belaud (b/19'd), v. [f. Be- 2+ Lavup.] 
To load with praise. 

@ 1849 Poe Wks. (1864) {{1. 139 Was belauded by the uni- 
versal American press. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 14 
Suicide .. which many Stoics belauded. 

Hence Belau-ded ///. a. 

1857 Hucnes Jom Browz 1. iii. (1871) 61 Abused and 
much belauded institutions. 1866 Sat. Rev. 25 Aug. 236/2 
The belauded administration of the Duke of Somerset. 

Belauder. [f. prec.] One who belauds. 

1884 J. W. Esswortn Roxb. Bal, V. 203 The erudite be- 
lauder of Ignoramus Juries. 

(f Be-+ 


+ Bela-ve, v. Obs. 


trans, 


Also 3 by-. 


740 


Lavev.]  ¢rans. To lave about, wash all over; 
to lave its banks as a river. 

a 1300 O. E. Misc. 140 Pu stode Naked and bylaued myd 
blode. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas wu. ili. (1641) 174/1 Me 
in thy Bloud belaue. /é/d. (1608) 1002 The happy plains 
great Phasis streams belaue. 

Belawgive (Milton): sec Be- 7 . 

Belay (b/lé'), v. Forms: 1 belecgan, 3-4 
bi-, be-legge(n, 6- belay. /a. ¢. 1 belezde, 
beléde, 3 bilede, 4 -laide, 6 belaied, 7 -laid, 
(Naui.) 7--layed. Pa. pple. 1 belezd, beléd, 3 
bile33d, 4 bi-, beleyd, -leid, 6 -layd, 6-7 -laied, 
7 -laid, (Naul.) 7--layed. [OE. d-, belecgan :— 
OTcut. *dc/agjan, in OHG. dileckan, bilegen, 
mod.G. belegen, Du. beleggen ; f. bi-, BE- + lagjan, 
in OE. /ecgan to Lay. Prof. Skeat suggests that 
the nautical use may have been taken from Du. 
beleggen. cf. BELAGE.] 

+1. ¢rans. To lay (a thing) about zw7¢A other ob- 
jects (z.¢. by putting them about or around it); to 
surround, environ, tnvest, enclose, etc. zr7/. Obs. 

ta. lit, 


a 1000 Andreas (Grein) 1562 We. .ellbeddigne. .clommum 
belesdon vitebendum! ¢ 1a0g Lay. 14223 [With a strip of 
hide] A-buten he bilzde muche del of londe. a2 1300 Cursor 
A. 5739 Him pou3te brennynge a tre As hit wip loue al were 
bileyde. 

WP eb JES 

¢893 K. ALFRED Oros. m1. viii. § 3 Papirus w2s mid Roma- 
num swylces domes beled. 1606 J. Raynotps Dolarnys 
Prim. 69 With many fauours, still thou didst belay mee. 

+c. esp. To set about wth (ornamentation), to 
lay wth (a margin of gold, etc.). Cf. OVERLAY. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 8167 All pe bre wass piles 4 Wibp betenn 
gold. 1577 Dee Kelat. Spir. 1. (1659) 206 His robes all be- 
layed with lace of gold. 1596 Srenser FQ. vi. ii. 5 A wood- 
mans iacket .. Of Lincolne greene, belayd with silver lace. 
+2. spec. To beset with armed men; to besiege, 
invest, beleaguer. Oés. 

¢ 1320 Str Beves 3189 Themperur theroute us wille belegge. 
1595 SPENSER Sonn. xiv, Those small forts which ye were 
wont belay. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 281 It 
was by King Stephen belaied once or twise with sieges. 
1648 G. Sanpys Paraphr, Div. Poems, Deo Opt. Max., 
When Arabian Theeves belaid us round. 

+b. lo beset or line (a way or passage) with 
armed men so as to intercept an enemy; or with 


anything for the use of those who pass. Odés. 

1603 Knoties Hust. Turkes (1621) 945 Simon .. had so 
belayed that strait, as that the Turkes could not .. passe 
the same. 1613 SPEED /és¢. Gt. Brit. vi. xlv. 156 Constan- 
tine .. hasted from Rome, hauing belaid al the way with 
Posthorses for the purpose. @ 1639 Spottiswoop //ist. CA. 
Scot. .(1677) 44 Frederick. .having belayed the ways made 
the Bishops.. prisoners. 1698 {ORYDEN /Znetd 1x. 515 
The speedy Horse all passages belay. 

+@. To waylay, lie in wait for (a person). Oés. 

1470-85 Matory 4 rthur (1816) I. 273 All kings and knights 
of king Arthur's part belayed him, and waited for him. 1603 
Kwno.tes f/ist. Lurkes (1621) 717 He was by certain Spa- 
niards .. belaid upon the river Pedue 1760 STERNE 7. 
Shandy (1802) I. xviii. 70 Other cases of danger, which be- 
lay us in getting into the world. 

+d. fg. To forestall, make preparations for. Ods. 

1598 Bacon Sacr. Medit. v. Ess. (Arb.) 109 They whe .. 
haue entred into a confidence that they had belayed all 
euents. 

+ 3. To invest (words) with a sense or meaning. 

+a. To explain or expound (in some way). Obs. 
c1175 Lamb, Hont. 67 Pet we segged and bus ba wordes 
we bi-legged. @ 1250 Ozl & Night. 903 3et ich pe wile an 

oper segge 3if pu hit const a riht bilegge. 
+ b. To gloze (so as to conceal meaning). Oés. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 672 He mot bi-hemmen and bi-legge. 
/bid. 837 Alle thine wordes thu bileist, That hit thincth soth 
al that thu seist. 

+ ¢. ?To illustrate by evidence or action. Odés. 
¢1175 Lamb, [fom. 65 Gif we pos bode pus hilegged. 

+ 4. (Predicated of the thing which lies around): 
To encircle, clasp or coil round (about). Obs. 

€1340 Cursor M. 1336 (Trin.) Pis tre..A nedder hit had 
aboute bileide. ¢1320 R. Brunne A/edit. 274 Sorwe 30ure 
hertes hab alle be leyd. [1836 Lanpor Lett. Conserv. 86 
Under the slightest whipping that ever belayed the 
shoulders of malefactor.] 

5. Nat. To coil a running rope round a cleat, 
belaying pin, or kevel, so as to fasten or secure 
it; to fasten by so putting it round. Said espe- 
cially of one of the small ropes, used for worktng 
the satls. (The only current sense.) 

1849 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak fast and belay. 1627 Carr. 
SautH Seaman's Grant. ix. 42 To belay, is to make fast the 
ropes intheir proper places. //d, ix. 38 Bits..are..placed 
abaft the Manger. .to belay the Cable thereto, 1706 PHiLLirs, 
Belay or Belage [see Bevace}..Belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
i.e. fasten it to the Kennel, etc. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr. 
n. 83 Taught aft the sheet they tally and belay. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef, Mast. xxiii, The weather cross-jack braces and 
the lee main braces are each belayed together upon two pins. 

b. zransf. To make fast, tie, secure. 

1751 Smottett Per, Pick. (1779) 1V. Ixxxvi. 23 Pipes had 
found it very difficult to keep him (Peregrine] fast belayed. 
1802 W. GiFFARD Juvenal u. 84 The distaff, to a block be- 
lay'd. 1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 376 The bridle, which 
was safely belayed to the pack-saddle. 

ec. Satlor’s slang. 

x7ve Disoin Poor Fack ii, My timbers! what lingo he’d 

coil and belay. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. O, Neigh, xxxi, 


BELCH. 


(1878) 536 Belay there, and hearken, 1867 Apm. SmytH 
Satlor’s Word-bk. 94 Belay there, stop! that is enough! 
Belay that yarn, we have had enough of it ! 

TF 6. intr, Yo lay about one (sc. blows). Obs. rare. 

1598 Yonc Diana 109 They belaied about them, passing 
actiue and nimble in lending blowes. 

+7. ?To lay down: but sce ALLAY v.1 14. Obs. 

1562 Turner Bathes 5 Youre wyne must be cleare and 
well belayd, accordinge vnto.. the streingth and wekenes 
of the wyne, 

Belay'ing, v4/. sb. [f. prec. + -1NG1.] 

+1. A lying tn wait. Oés. 

1677 Fectuam isc. Ecctes. ii. 11, 346 Experienc’d in the 
belayings, the ingrossings, the circumventions of Merchan- 
dizing. 

2. Naut. The coiling of running ropes round 
pins, etc.; chiefly a¢7rzd., as in belaying-cleal, -pin. 

1836 Marrvat /’rrate iii, Ropes. neatly secured to copae 
belaying-pins, 1862 F. GrirFitus Arti. Man. 133 The 
belaying cleats on the bow beam. 

Belch (beltf, belf), v. Forms: 5-6 belke, 
5-7 belche, 6 balche, bealche, 6-8 belk, 7 
bealke, 9 dia/. belk, 6- belch. [OE. dealctan, 
belcian: cf. Du. balken to bray, shout. See BELK.] 

1. ¢ntr. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, to eructate. (Now veigar.) 

a1000 Be Manna Mode (Gr.) 28 Breodad he and beiced. 
©1460 Towneley Alyst. 314 To belke thai begyn and spew 
that is irke. 1483 Cath. Angi. 27 Belche [v. 7. Belke or 
Bolke), ructare. 1530 Patscr. 447/2 Harke howe the 
churle belcheth. 1574 HEttowes Gueuara’s Ef. (1577)185 
The olde.. glutton.. shall belk much and sleepe little. 
1623 Cockeram, l’arbreake, to bealke. _ 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Betch, {fan Asthmatical Person comes to 
belch, it is a good Sign. 1860 J. Wotrr Trav. & Adv. {. xi. 
341 They sit .. and belch, because, they say, that they are 
filled with the mystical wine of truth. 1864 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Belk, to belch. 

2. trans. To ejaculate, to give vent to; to vent 
with vehemence or violence (words, feelings). In 
early use, translating L. @ructdre, and having no 
offensive meaning ; but in later use confined, by as- 
soctatiton with other senses, to the utterance of 
things foul or offensive, or to furious vociferation 
compared to the action of a volcano or cannon. 

a1o00 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xix. 2 Dag Sam deze Bezlcep 
word. c1soo Wycuir Ps. xlv.2(MS. X.) Myn herte hat 
teld ethir telkid [1382 bowide] out a good word. 1581 
Marueck Bk. of Notes 637 As the rich glutton. .belked out 
these glorious words. 1583 Staxyvuurst Aeners 1. (Arb.) 
67, { belcht owt hlasphemye bawling. 1594 Carew asso 
(1881) 73 His fell griefe, as some begoared Bull, Roaring 
and sighing out he belkes at full. 161z T. Tavior Con. 
Titus 1. 16 (1619) 323 And openly belch out blasphemies 
against God. 1692 Wasnincton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. 
Wks. 1738 1. 509 Belching out the same slanders. 1791 
Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Alagpie & Rob. Wks. 1812 If. 473 
Belching wisdom in one’s face. 1856 Carern Poewis (ed. 2) 
176 The war-fiend shrieks and belches out his fury. 

3. trans. To emit (wind, fumes, etc.) by belching. 
Also fg. 

1561 Norton Cadzin's Inst. 1. 195 What spirit do they 
belche out? 1607 WALKinGTON Oft. Glasse 37 He breathing 
belketh out such sulphure aires. 1611 SHAKs. Cymtd. 1. v. 
137 The bitterness of it 1 now belch from my heart. 1634 
A. Warwick Spare Min. (1637) 113 What more .. noisome 
smells can a new opened sepulcher belch out? 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Disctp. \. Wks. (1851) 12 Belching the soure crudities 
of yesterdayes Poperie. 1648G. DanieL £clog. tu. 207 Noe 
morning penitence Belches the folly of my last offence. 

4. trans. To vomit. ta. /i/. Obs. 

1558 PuHacR 2nerd. 1. (R.) Belching raw gobbets from his 
maw. 1587 Turserv. Trag. 7. (1837) 256 The venomd 
worme Had bealchd his poyson out. 1718 Pore //iad xvi. 
200 Their black jaws belch the gore. 1783 Brain Rhe?. 
ee 83 Belching up its bowels with a groan. 

b Ow 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. i. iii. 56 Destiny .. the neuer sur- 
feited Sea, Hath caus'd to belch vp you! 1648 Hunting of 
Fox 36 Deadly Poyson, belch’d up by a Consistorian Schis- 
matick. 

5. trans. To eject, throw out. +a. gen. Obs. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. xvi. 40 Which 
vessel some will have to belch out acid blood. 

b. esp. Said of the eruptive emission of fire and 
smoke by volcanocs ; hece of cannons, etc. 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilleflowers (1875) 125 Aetna hill doth 
belke forth flakes of fire. 1667 Mitton P, LZ. 1. 671 A Hill 
.. whose griesly top Belch’d fire and rowling smoak. @ 17 
Nortu Lives (1826) (1. 339 Strombolo. belched out fire an 
smoke in a most terrible sort. 1865 ParkMAn Auguenots 
ili. (1875) 34 Rebel batteries belched their vain thunder. 
1874 HoLtann Jistr. Afanse xv. 200 The cloud of menace 
belched its brand. 

e. absol, 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Kev, I. 1. vu. vii 208 Rusty firelocks 
belch after him. 

+ 6. intr. To rise in eructation; to heave like a 
confined fluid or gas seeking to escape. Ods. 

1576 LAMBARDE Peramd. Kent (1826) 420 Envious rancour 
so boiled in the brest, that it not onely belched, but also 
brake foorth immediately. 

+7. intr. To gush out ; to flow in gulps. Obs. 

158: Marseck Bk. of Notes 218 Their plenteous wine 
presses, and their full sellers, belking from this vnto that. 
1587 FLeminc Cont. Holinshed. U1. 1351/1 The blood still 
belched out into the basen. 

Belch (belt, belf), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An eructation. 

1570 Levins Wanip. 58 A Belche, ructus. 1574 HELLOWES 
Gueuara’s Ep. (1577) 132 The sight thereof moueth belkes, 


BELCHER. 


and makes the stomach wamble. 1580 Hottysanp 7veas, 
Fr. Tong, Vne route, a belch. 1763 Crurcuitt P. Pro- 
_fessor, Salute the royal babe in Welsh, And send forth gut- 
turals like a belch. 

2. fig. Said of the sea, hell, a volcano, cannon. 

1513 Douctas xeis vu. vi. 110 Pluto eik .. Reputtis 
that bismyng belch haitfull to se. 1642 H. Morr Song 
of Soul ii. wv. xxii, O belch of hell ! O horrid blasphemy ! 
1837 CartyLe #*. Nev. I]... v1. vii. 118 And at every new 
belch, the women .. shout. 

b. A slang name for poor beer: see quot. 1796. 

1706 E. Warp Aud. Rediz. 1. vu. 18 A little House, 
Where Porters do their Belch carouse. 1712 HENLEY S/ect. 
No. 396 ? 2 Owing to the use of brown juggs, muddy belch, 
etc. 1796 Grose Class. Dict., Belch, all sorts of beer: that 
liquor being apt to cause eructation. 1858 A. MayHew 
Paved w. Gold ., iii. 265 Whilst my mates are drinking 


the ‘ belch.’ 
Belcher!. [f. Betcu v.] One who belches. 


1598 Fiorio, Xottatore, a belcher, a spuer, a rasper. 1699 
Cotes, Belcher, ructator, 

Belcher? (belfa1). A neckerchief with blue 
ground, and large white spots having a dark blue 
spot or eye in the centre, named after a celebrated 
pugilist called /t# Belcher; sometimes applied 
to any particoloured handkerchief wom round the 
neck. 

1812 Examiner 21 Sept. 607/1 The traverser .. tied a 
Belcher handkerchief round his neck. 1825 ‘I’. Lister 
Granby xxxix. (1836) 261 Instead of the Belcher he has a 
loose black handkerchief round his neck. 1846 Lytton 
Lucretia (1853) 154 The lower part of which [a face] was 
envelopedinan immense ‘ belcher.’ 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
1. 31 The fragments of a parti-coloured belcher handkerchief. 

Belching (beltfin, belf-), v47. 56.; also 6-7 
belking. [f. BELCH v.+-1NGI.] The action of 
voiding wind from the stomach through the mouth ; 
eructation ; a/so, the utterance of foul or violent 
language ; the eruptive action of volcanoes. 

1528 Paynett Salerne Regim. Biij, Sower belchynges. 
1576 Newton Lemnies’ Complex. 233 Subject to belking 
and sowre vomiting. 1655 GuURNALL Chr. 22 Arvt, xviil. 
231/2 Rather the belching of a Devil, than the voice of a 
saint. 1859 Topo Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V. 316/1 Simple 
eructation or belching. 


Belching, ///.2.; also 6 belking, bealking. 
(f. as prec.+-1NG*.] That belches, eructates, etc. 
(Cf. the vazious meanings of the vb.) 

1581 Stuotey Sexeca’s Hippolitus 71 The belking Seas 
yell out. 1585 Liovo Treas. Health Iv, A weake bealk- 
yng stomake. 1601 R. Yarrincton Two Tray. iv. vi. in 
Bullen O. P72. IV, That belching voice, that harsh night- 
raven sound. a@1700 Drypen (J.) His crest .. On which 
with belching flames Chimera burn’d. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Tale of Tyne iii. 45 To face the belching cannon. 

Belcony, obs. form of Batcony. 

Beld(e, obs. ff. of Bap, BrELD, BoLp, BUILD. 

Beldam, -dame (be'ldam). Forms: 5-9 bel- 
dame, 7 belldame, 5- beldam. [Not a direct 
adoption of the F. delle dame ‘fair lady,’ but 
formed upon dam, earlier dame, in its Eng. sense 
of ‘mother,’ with 4¢/- employed to express relation- 
ship, as in delsire, belfader: see BEL B. For the 
transference to a more remote ancestor see also 
BELSIRE; for the extension to old woman, etc., 
cf. gaffer, gammer, goody, grandame, granny.) 

+ 1. A father or mother’s mother, a grandmother. 
Also fig. Obs. 


1440 Prop. Parv. 29 Beldam [v.r. beldame), faders and 


moders modyr, bothe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27 Beldame, axa. 
©1483 Caxton Bk. Trav. in Promp. Parv. 29 note, Re- 
commaunde me to your bel-fadre, and to your bel dame, @ 
vostre tayo et a vostre taye. 1§30 Patscr. 179/2 Beldame, 
meregrant, C1550 PAYNELL tr. Vives’ Duty Husb.(T.) The 
mother, the beldame, the aunt, the sister, the cosyn. 1593 
Suaxs, Lucr. 953 To shew the beldame daughters of her 
daughter. 1613 Drayton Po/yolb. vi. (T.) The beldam and 
the girl, the grandsire and the boy. 1628 Mitton Vac. 
Exerc. 46 When beldam Nature in her cradle was 

+b. A great-grandmother, or still more remote 
ancestress ; by Plot used for a woman who has 
lived to sce five generations of female descendants. 

1679 Plot Sta ffordsh. (1686) 322 She lived to bea Beldam, 
that is to see the sixt generation, 1863 CHamsers Bé. of 
Days I. 306 At the same rate she might have been beldam 
at sixty six. 

2. An aged woman, a matron of advanced years. 
(In 16th c. used in addressing nurses.) 

1580 GirrorD Gilloflowers (1875) 98 And thus.. This aged 
heldam speakes. 1596 SpeNSER /*. 0. 111. il. 43[To ‘her aged 
nourse’] ‘ Beldame, your words doe worke me litle ease.’ 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xix. 15 Here is no Beldam Nurse, 
to powt nor lowre. 1709 STRELE Tatler No. 83 P 2, I am 
neither Childish-young, nor Beldam-old. 1752 Foote 7aste 
1.1, This superannuated Beldame gapes for Flattery. 1768 
Beattie Afzuzstr. 1. xliii, Her legend when the Beldame’gan 
impart. x82x Byron Sardax. 1. ii, (1868) 352 That blood- 
loving beldame, My martial grandam. 
Girl\, 122 The beldame, wrinkled and gray takes the young 
bride by the hand. 

3. esp. with depreciative sense: A loathsome old 
woman, a hag; a witch; a furious raging woman 
(without the notion of age), a virago. 

21586 Sioney Arcadia (1613) 10 A beldame .. accused 
fora witch. 1608 R. JoHNsoNn Sev. Champions 212 Come 
all you witches, beldames, and Fortunetellers. a@16qr Bre, 
Mountacu Acts & Mon, (1642) 177 Tarquinius taking her 
to be some frantick Beldame. 1706 Appison Rosamond 1. 
iii, Fly from my passion, Beldame, fly ! 
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xxxv, That accursed beldam whom she caused to work 
upon me. 1857 F. Locker Loud. Lyrics (1862) 100 The 
teldams shriek, the caldron bubbles. 

Be‘ldamship. [f. prec.: after dadyship.] 

1633 SmiRLEY Fxg. Admiraliv.i, 1 beseech your learned 
beldamship to accept it. 1636 Davenant Wits in Dodsley 
(1780) VIII. 512 We'll make her costive beldamship Come off. 

Belders, var. of BitprErs, Ods., a plant-name. 

Bele, obs. f. BEAL: see also Bolt 5d. 

+ Belea‘d, v. Ods. (OE. belédan, f. BE: pref. 2 
+ /edan to LEaD.] 

1. trans. To lead away, lead astray. 

a1000 Benedict. Rule (Schr.) 27 Du beladdest us on grin. 
1340 Alex. § Dind. 906 So be 3e, ludus, by-lad*and lawles 
also. ?a1§00 Pore Helfe 285 in Hazl. Z. P. ?. II. 262 We 
maye go to bed, Blyndefylde and beled. 

2. fg. To conduct, lead, use, treat. 

¢ 1275 Passion Our Lord 278 in O. E. Misc. 45 He iseyh 
hw ihesu crist wes vuele biled. a 1300 Cursor M. 17049 
Whenne pou pi son say so biled. 14853 Caxton 7revisa’s 
Higden WW. x.(1527) 159 He was..harde cruelly beladde. 

Beleaf, beleap, etc : see BE- pref. 

Beleaguer (b/ligaz), v.; also 6 belegar, 7 
-guer, beleager, -gre, 8-gure. [a. Du. delegeren, 
f. be- + leger camp; cf. mod.G. delagern: see 
LEAGUER.] 

1. To surround (a town, etc.) with troops so as 
to prevent ingress and egress, to invest, besiege. 

1590 Sir J. SmyTHeE Il’eafous 4 These .. haue so affected 
the Wallons, Flemings, and base Almanes discipline, that 
.. they will not .. affoord to say that such a towne is be- 
sieged, but that it is belegard. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
v. Ml. 134 Antwerpe,..then by him beleaguered. 1648 
Evetyn Jem, (1857) IL]. 26 The castle of Dover, which 
some say is beleagured. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. I. ix. 
392 He reflected that the Castilians would soon be be- 
leaguered. 1856 Loncr. Beleag. City vii, That an army 
of phantoms vast and wan, Beleaguer the human soul. 

2. transf. To surround, besct (generally with some 
idea of hostility or annoyance). Cf. BESIEGE. 

1589 Nasue A lond for P. 5a, A whole hoast of Pasquils 
.-will so beleaguer your paper walles. 1614 Looce Sezeca 
4 Beleager him on euery side by thy bountie. 1741 
Ricnarpson Pasuzela (1824) I. iv. 239 The girl is. . beleaguer- 
ing, as you significantly express it, a worthy gentleman. 
1822 W. Irvinc Braced. Hall xxvii. 253 It (the house] has 
been beleaguered by gipsy women. 

+ Beleaguer, sd. Obs. = BELEAGUERER. 

1611 SpeED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. iii. 31 His men sallied out 
.-In the face of their beleaguers. 1611 CoTGr., A sstegeur, 
a besieger, a beleaguer. [ed. 1632 beleaguerer.] 

Beleaguered (bélzgaid), ff/. a. [f. BE- 
LEAGUER ¥.+-ED!,] Besieged, invested, beset. 

1644 Mitton Aveo. (Arb.) 69 In defence of beleagured 
truth. 1647 Spricc Axgl. Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 281 To know 
themselves a beleagured enemy. 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. 
ut. 165 Beleaguer’d Troy. 1852 THackeray Esmond ui. x. 
(1876) 416 The poor beleaguered garrison. 1862 GouLBURN 
Pers. Relig. mi. viti, The key of a beleaguered position. 

EBeleaguerer (b/l7‘gara1). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 
One who beleaguers : a besieger. 

1628 Earve Microcosm. |xxvii. 159 He is a sore beleaguerer 
of chambers. 1817 CoLeripGe Zafolya u. Wks. IV. 232 
A. wall, that wards off the beleaguerer. 

Beleaguering (b/lgarin), v7. sb. [f.as prec. 
+-1NG1] ‘The act of besieging; investment. 

1601 R. Jounson Avugd. & Commw. 29 The beleguerings 
of Harlem. 1869 FREEMAN Nori, Cong. (1876) III. xii. 187 
The actual beleaguering of Rome. 

Beleaguering (b/l7-garin), A/. a. [f.as prec. 
+-ING2.] That beleaguers ; besieging, investing. 

1753 Scots Mag. XV. 76/2 Beleag’ring foes. 1870 Even. 
Standard 28 Oct., Break through the beleaguering lines. 

Beleaguerment (b/17-gaimént). [f.as prec. + 
-MENT.] ‘he fact of beleaguering; siege, blockade. 

1826 E. Irvine Baédylon I. 11. 186 Two beleaguerments of 
the capital. 1870 Morris £arthly Par, Il. 1.5 In the 
last month of Troy’s beleaguerment. » 

+ Belea‘ve, -eve, v. Ods. Forms: 1 belé&fan, 
2 bileefen, -leeuen, -leauen, 2-4 bi-, beleue(n, 
(4 bi-, bylaue), 4-5 beleve, bleve, blewy(n, (5 
byleve), 6 beleaue. /a./. t-2 be-, bil&fde, 
-leafde, 2-3 -lefde, 3 -leaued(e, -lefte, 3—4 
-leued(e, -left(e, -lafte, blefede, 4 blefte, 4-7 
beleft(e. a. pple. 1 bel&fed, 2-4 bi-, beleued, 
3 (-lefued), -leved, -left, 4 bleft, 4-5 byleft, 
-lefft, -laft. [OE. be/tfan:—OTeut. and Goth. 
bilaibjan, {. b2-, Br- + laibjan, in OE. lefan to 
LEAVE, a causal deriv. of OTeut. */#éan to remain, 
which appeared in Eng. in Betive. Thus origin- 
ally and properly transitive ; but very early sub- 
stituted for the intrans. de/7ve. In 14th c. often 
syncopated to dZeve(z, esp. in Kentish ; cf. mod.G, 
bleiben, Du. blijven.] 

I. transitive. 

1. To let or cause to remain behind, to go away 
without taking with one, to abandon. 

e117§ Lamb. ffom. 79 Ho hine bilefde liggen half quic. 
¢ 1200 Orm1N 8913 He wass ba behinndenn hemm Bilefedd 
attte temmple. c 1205 Lay. 18648 pe eorl. . bilefde his wif in 
Tintaieol. 1297 R. Grouc. 421 Hys fader..ladde hym. .into 
Normandye, & byleuedehym pere. ¢ 1330 Assuimp. Virg. 759 
Thei feide pe bodi in a stone, And bileft alle in pat stede. 
tax1400 Morte Arth. 2380 The cors of Kayone..at Came es 
helevefede. 1513 Douctas 4xeis x. xi. 166 Men..Quham 
..to myschewus deyd beleft haue f. 1627 May Lucan 


BELEMNITE. 


vin. (T.) Wondering at fortune’s turns, and scarce is he Be- 
left, relating his own misery. 

b. To leave (something) behind fo; to leave at 

death; to leave in the possession or power of. 

e12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 183 Hie bileued uncude men pe 
aihte. 1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. VI. 367 Pe kyng- 
dom [they] byleft to Colwulfus. c1q10 Love Aonavent. 
AMirr, vi.\Gibbs MS.) Lord to pe is bylafte [1530 belefte] pe 
pore peple. 1557 A. Arthur (Copland) vu. i, Phe two men 
.. belefte him to Syr Kay. 

2. To allow to remain over; to leave out of 
count or process: to pass over, let go, omit. 

c 1205 Lay. 29363 Alcne bilefued mon he lette bilimien. 
1297 R. Giouc, 173 He ne beleuede no3t on. c1450 Merlin 
xyil. 276 And v C men that were hym be-lefte of the bataile. 

3. To go away from (a person or place) ; to de- 
part from, forsake, quit, abandon. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8569 Lundene we mote bilauen. a12z25 Axcr. 
&. 110 And fluen alle vrom him & bilefden him ase vreo- 
mede. c1g00 Destr. Troy xxxv. 13456 A buyldyng.. was 
of long tyme beleft, & no lede there, 

b. fg. To turn from, forsake. 
¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 81 He scal his sunne uor-saken and 

bileuen. arzzg Axcr. R. 394 Heo wule.. bileauen pene 
deouel. a 1300 Cursor M. gos53, I haf bi-left mi lauerd lau. 
¢ 1400 I’warne & Gaw. 35 Trowth and luf es al bylaft. 

c. To leave off, cease, give up, abandon (action). 
e117§ Lamb. Hom, 93 Bileafden heo heore timbrunge. 

c 1380 Sir Feruinb. 3344 Het hem pe assaut be-leue. c1q00 
Solomon's Bk. Wisd.82 Ne bileue bou nou3th to trauaile. 

4. To let go (from one’s hold). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 232 Hwon two bered one burdene, & te 
oder bileaued hit. 

II. zxtr. [taking place of BELIVE: = Ger. d/ezbe2.] 
5. To remain over, survive, be left in existence. 
a 1000 Psalms (Spelm.) cv[i].10 Anofhim ne belafde[Vulg. 

non remansit), 1297 R. Giouc. 372 per ne byleuede no3t 
.- pat nas to grounde ybro3t. c1350 /S.in Archeol. XXX. 
352 Of y‘ ewyll xal no thynge blewyn. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 
359 Had byn the gyant belevand, They had not partyd soo. 

b. To remain behind in a place. 

c1250Gen. § Ex. 3114 La! god it wot, sal de{r]-of bi-leuen 
non fot. 1340 Ayexb. 190 Yrobbed .. zuo bet him na3t ne 
blefte. ¢ 1380 Sv Feruinb. 1595 Pe hedes on pe tre by-lafte. 
a 1400 Octouian 1540 The Soudan. .Bleft yn Fraunce, Cytes 
to brenne. 1480 Caxton Chroz. Eng. \xi. 45, I beleft allone 
in my chambre. 

¢. To remain in a condition or state, to continue. 
e1200 Trix. Coll. Honz. 87 Pe children weren clensed of 

sinnen and pus bilefden. cx12g0 Gez. & Ex. 671 Babel, dat 
tur, bilef unmad. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 7662 Per mani man fell 
vnder scheild, Bot with dauid be-left pe feild. 1340 Ayexd. 
12 Pe mayde Marie blefte eure mayde. c1430 Syr Gener. 
5737 Here speres beleft hole booth. 

6. To remain for the time being (in a place) ; to 
stay, abide, continue, dwell wzfh (a person). 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 149 3e moten..him, foleze and mid 
him bileue. 120g Lay. 19777 Ne dursten heo per bilzfen. 
¢ 1250 Gen. §& x. 800 Abram .. and sarray bileften bi-twen 
betel and ay. 1340 A yexd. 245 Mid Him uor to bleve. 
c 1428 Sevex Sag. (P.) 48 Gyf he schal byleve with me. 

7. To be beleft was often used in the sense of ‘To 
remain, to be’; also ‘to be become of.’ 

¢1340 Cursor M. 7736 (Trin.) His coupe his spere where 
mai hit be..Where be pei now bileued. /ézd. 18558 He 
wrou3te bi wicche-craft And wip pe deuel was bilaft. c1440 
Bone Flor. 733 He ys beleft wyth Syr Garcy Ageyn you. 

+ Bele‘aving, 74/. 56. Obs. [f. prec.+-1nel.] 

1. Remaining, tarrying, abiding, abode. 

€1330 Arthur & Meri. 861« Withouten bileueing ani more, 
Thai went. 1340 Ayend. 72 Per hy habbep hyre bleuinge. 

2. Remaining steadfast, endurance, perseverance. 

1340 Ayexd. 232 Pet zixte leaf is bleuinge, pet is stedeuest 
wy] to loki pet me hep behote god. 

3. That which is left, a leaving. 

c1440 Pron. Parv. 39 Blevynge, or releve, or relefe, 
religuia vel religuiz, Ibid. 428 Releef, or brocaly of mete 
(or blevynge), /ragmzentun. 1592 GREENE Disputat, 17 
Hee had nothing for his pence, but the waste beleauings of 
others beastly labours. 

Belecture, beledgered, etc.: see Br- pref. 

+ Belee, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Be- 64+ LEE 56.] 
trans. To get (a ship) into such a position that 
the wind is intercepted from her ; also fg. 

1604 SHaks. Of. 1. i. 30, I... must be be-leed and calm’d. 


Beleeve, obs. form of BELIEF, BELIEVE. 

+ Be‘lef, -if. 0¢5. In advb. phr. a delef. [a. OF. 
a belif, beslif (:—late L. type *bes-liguus = obliquzts ; 
cf. F. deslong, med.L.beslongus=L. oblongus). Cf. 
EMBELIFE.] Obliquely, aslant; scarf-wise. 

c 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 2486 Pe blykkande belt he bere 


peraboute, A belef as a bauderyk. /é¢d. 2517 Vche burne 
..a bauderyk schulde haue, A bende a belef hym aboute. 


Beleft(e, pa. t. of BELEAVE v. Obs. 

Belemnite (belémnait). Padxont. [f. mod.L. 
belemnites (formerly used in Eng.), f. Gr. BéAepy-ov 
a dart +-ITE (cf. AMMONITE): so named in allusion 
to the popular notions mentioned below.] 

a. A fossil common in rocks of the Secondary 
formation ; a straight, smooth, cylindrical object, a 
few inches long, convexly tapering to a sharp point, 
formerly known, from its shape and supposed origin, 
as thunder-bolt, thunder-stone, elf-bolt, but now 
recognized as the internal bone of an animal allied 
to the cuttle-fish. b. The extinct animal to which 


this belonged. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. £f.53 The figures are regular 


BELEMNITIC. 


in many other stones, as in the Belemnites. 1677 PLot 
Oxfordsh, 41 Meeting by the way with a bed of aecland 
nites, or (as they call them) Thunder-bolts, 1698 ‘I’. Mouy- 
neux in Wat. f/ést. red. (1726) 160 One plain homogeneous 
body, without any mixture of Cochlite, Belemnite, .. or 
such like extraneous matter. 1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. INE. 
325 The beleimnite, one of the cephalopodes not found in 
any tertiary formation. 

Belemnitic (belémnitik), a. [f. pree. + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by beleinnites. 

1847 AnstrD Auc. Workd viii. 148 Preserved in connexion 
with the belemnitic shell. 1878 tr. Co¢¢a’s Rocks 376 Belem- 
nitic strata (of the oldest deposits of the Jurassic period®. 

+ Bele‘per, v. Ods. [f. Be- pref. 5 + Leren.] 
trans. To afflict with, or as with, leprosy. Hence 
Bele‘pered ff/. a. 

¢ 1623 Fietcner Laws Candy v.i. 66 Beleapred with the 
Curse Of foule ingratitude. 1633 Forn "71s /’sty 1. iii. 
(1839) 41 Thy lust beleper’d body. 1649 Mitton “shou. 
xiv. Wks, (1851) 449 Impuritie and Church revenue rushing 
in, corrupted and beleper’d all the Clergie. 

Beleric, variant of BELLERIC. 

|| Bel-esprit (belesprz:). Pl. beaux esprits 
(bé&zespré*). [I*r.; = ‘fine mind, wit, wittiness ’; 
hence ‘a man of culture and talent.’] 

1. A clever genius, a brilliant wit. 

1638 Cnituincw. Relig. Prot... Pref. §8 Which I feare is 
a great scandall to many Seanx Lsprits among you. 1721 
Amnerst Jerre Fil. xxv. 129 The finest geniuses and beaux 
esprits of the university. 180r Mar. Epcrwortn Sedinda 
1. iii, 44 The world thought me a oy and a bel esprit. 
1813 — Patron, t. xiv. 228 One could hand her verses 
about, and get her forward in the bel-esprit line. 

2. Wit, wittiness. (Hardly in Eng. use.) 

1860 Apter Fanriels Prov. Poetry xvii. 401 The man- 
nered subtilties of a vitiated taste and of bel-esprit. 


Belet(t, obs. form of BILLet. 

+ Belette. Ods. [a. OF. de/ecte in same sense, 
f. bef beautiful.] A jewel, an ornament. 

1s2zz2 in Bury Wells (1850) 116, | beqwethe to my dowghter 
ins steynyd clothes..and a golde corse with belettes harnes 
lesse, 

Beletter (b/le'ta:, v. [f. Be-fre/. 6 + Lerren.] 

+1. trans. Yo serve with letters, to write to. Ods. 

1655 Fuier //ist. Camb. (1840) 179 The University-Orator 
..be-lettered all the lords of the privy-council. 

2. ronce-wid. Vo decorate with letters (such as 
F.RS., Ph.D., etc.) appended to one’s name. 

1883 A theuvuin 19 May 638/3 The mania prevalent among 
people of more ambition than performance for belettering 
themselves, 

+ Bele-ve. nonce-wd. Obs.= LEAVE, 

1575 J. Stitt Gamm. Gurton m. iii. 15 Mine owne goods 
I will have, and aske the no beleve. 

Beleve, var. BELEAVE v.; obs. f. BELIEF, -LIEVE. 

+ Belew'e, v. Ods. [OE. delewian f. Be- 2+ 
/éwian to betray.] ¢ravs. To betray. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 15-16 And ic hyne belewe 
[Hatton, beleawize] eow.. He hyne wolde beleewan. ¢1175 
Lani, font. 22g Hu hé Christ heom beléwen michte, 

Belew, -yng, obs. form of BELLow, -1NG. 

+ Belfather. Oés. Also 5 -fader. [f. Ben + 
Fatuer: ef. deddame, belsire.] Grandfather. 

e440 Promp, Parv. 30 Belsyre or belfather, faders or 
moders fader, avus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 414/1 Here 
lyeth henry the sone of henry the fader henry the belfader 
henry the olde belfader. 

Belfried (be'lfrid), f/. a. [f. BeLFRY +-ED2.] 
Having a belfry. 

1841 Lapy F. Hastincs Poems 150 The belfried tower. 
1860 Mrs. Gasket C. Srouté 4 Parsonage, Church, and 
Belfried school-house. 


Belfry \be'lfri). Forms: (2-3 berefreid, ber- 

freit), 4 berfrey, -fray, -froiss, 5 barfray, 5-7 
belfray(e,6 belfroy,bellfray,-froy, belfrie, -fre, 
6-7belfery, 6 -belfrey, belfry,(7 belfore, befroy, 
beffroy, § bellfry.) [ME. der/rey, -ay a. OF. ber- 
frei, -ai, -ay (also berfrot, later belfret, belfrot, befrot, 
mod. Jeffroz), pointing to a late L.type dere/rédus, 
from berefridus, adopted f. Teutonic *bergfrid; 
in MHG. bercurit, -frit, berchfrit, berfrit (also 
berhfride), MDu. bergfert, -frede,in sense 1 below. 
The subsequent change of the first x to 7 by dis- 
similation from following ry (as in armarium, 
almarium,almeric, peregrinum, pelegrin, pilgrim; 
parafredus, palefrei, palfrey) is common in later 
med.L.; it is rare, and exceptional in Fr. (where 
the normal form dropped the 7, dc/rot, beffroi) ; in 
Eng. defray did not appear bef. 135th ¢., being 
probably at first a literary imitation of med.Lat. ; 
its acceptance was doubtless due to popular asso- 
ciation with BELL, and the particular application 
which was in consequence given to the word. The 
meaning has passed from a ‘pent-house’ a ‘ mov- 
able-tower’ uscd by besiegers and besieged, to 
‘a tower to protect watchmen, a watch-tower, 
beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower, bell-tower, place 
where a bell is hung.’ The sense of ‘ pent-house’ 
or ‘shelter-shed’ is retained dialectally in Lincoln- 
shire and Notts. 

‘The etymology of Ger. berefrid, bercvrit, presents some 
difficulties; but it is generally agreed that the latter part is 
a form of OHG. /ridu, OTeut. /vipu-z, ‘peace, security, 
shelter, place of shelter or safety’ (cf, the range of meaning 
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of OF, fridu, /rid, MIS. Fritu), the final vowel being 
dropped as in proper names, Gott/rid, Sigfrid, etc., and 
that the foriner part is the stem of derg-en to protect, de- 
fend; the whole meaning ‘ protecting ’ or ‘defensive place 
of shelter,’ an obvious description of a pent-house fitted to 
ward off missiles from those to whom it gave shelter during 
siege operations. (The possibility that derg- here means 
‘mountain * seems precluded by the sense : but see the dis- 
cussion of the word by lr. Chance in N. & eet xii. 284, 
412, etc.) For the form taken by dcre/rid in Romanic, and 
thus in Eng,, cf. the adoption of OHG. /ridy in late L. as 
Sridus, frédus ‘peace, protection,’ the proper names from 
G. Sriud, Goticfridns, Godefrey, Galfridus, Geoffrey, and 
the sb. Arrray, OF. es/ref, mod. effrot, parallel to bex/ret, 
beffrot. MtedL. had the forms berefridus, berfredus, bit-, 
bal., belfredus, berte-, balte-, batt-, butt-fredus, with the 
latter of which cf. the It. dat¢s/redo, assinilated by popniar 
etymology with daffere to beat (the tocsin), to strike (as a 
clock).] 

+1. A wooden tower, usually movable, used in 
the middle ages in besieging fortifications. Prob- 
ably, in its simplest form, it was a mere shed or 
pent-house, intended to shelter the besiegers while 
operating against a fortification ; but iu its devel- 
oped forin it was constructed with many offensive 
appurtenances, so as to make it a formidable engine 
of attack. See the quotation from Ld. Berners. Ods. 

(Witt, or Macuess. iv. 141 (in Du Cange), ‘Turris non 
magna in modumaedificiorum facta (Berefreid [other A/SS. 
berfreit] appellant), quod fastigium murorum aquaret. 
Simeon Duru. an. 1123 Ligneam turrim quam Berfreit vo- 
cant, erexit.] ¢1300 A. Adis. 2777 Alisaundre.. Fast asailed 
heore wallis, Myd berireyes, with alle gyn. ¢1325 &. £. 
Alit. P. B1187 At vch brugge a berfray on basteles wyse, 
Pat seuen sype vch a day asayled pe 3ates. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce x. 708 Alexander ..Lap fra a berfrois on the wall. 
¢1430 Syr. Gener. 7811 He purveid for maygnelles and bel. 
frayes, And othre ordinaunce. 1483 Cath. Angl.21. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frotss. 1. cix. 131 ‘I'wo belfroys of great tym- 
bre, with iii. stages, euery belfroy on four great whelys, 
and the sydes towardes the towne, were covered with cure 
boly [F. cv ¢r d0rt@21] to defende them fro fyre and fro shotte ; 
and into euery stage, ther weren poynted C. archers. 1530 
Patscr. 197 Bellfray, dvaz/roy. 

2. A shed used as a shelter for cattle or for the 
protection of carts and agricultural implements, or 
produce. Stillin local use: ‘a shed made of wood 
and sticks, furze, or straw.’ (KE. Peacock Gloss. of 
Mantey & Corringham, Lincoln.) 

1553 Conrt-Roll of Manor of Scotter, Lincoln g Octr., 
R. RK. amovit omnia ligna sua super le belfrey et jacent in 
cominuni via. 1590 Invent J. Nevil in 3/idé. Co. Hist. Col- 
tector U1. 29 Item the belfrey with other wood, xx‘. 1873 in 
Peacock Gloss. MV. & C. 21 The belfrey .. was ruinous, and 
liable to fall upon the passers-by. 

+ 3. A tower for the protection of a watchman, a 
watch-tower; a beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower. 
(A sense perhaps not used in England, though 
common in France.) Oés. 

1612 Foxe A.§ M. (1684) III. 899 Being now come nigh 
to the Befroy (which is a watchtower standing before the 
City-Hall where the Clock is). c1645 Howe. Le?z. (1650) 
I. 461 A beacon or watch-tower is called defrey, whereas 
the true word is Zeffroy. 

4. A bell-tower; generally attached to a church or 
other building, but sometimes standing separate. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 30 Bellfray, campanarinm, 1494 
Fasyan vu. 330 The scolars .. put the legatte in such 
feere, that he, for his sauegarde, toke the belfray of Osney, 
and there helde hym. 1556 CAron. Grey Friars (1852) 73 
The grett belfery that stode in Powlles church-yerde. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland viii. 26 Adjoining to their churches 
they have belfrys, and houses for the use of Priests. 1849 
Freeman Archit. 177 The introduction of steeples or bel- 
fries. 1861 N. Woops Pr. lVales tn Canada 347 A litle 
glass lantern, like a belfry. 

b. The room or storey of the church tower in 


which the bells are hung. 

1549 THomas /7ist. /talie 74 Saincte Markes steeple is.. 
so well built, that withinfoorth an horse maie be ledde vp 
ynto the bellfroy. 1601 Suaxs. Per. 1. i. 41 If I had been 
the sexton, I would have been that day in the belfrey. 1714 
Gay What dye call it Prel. 3 Fetch the Leathern Mucker 
that hangs in the Bellfry. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, 
Build. 571 The part above the belfrey, which contains the 
clock-work, is of an octagonal form. 


+c. That part of the floor of the church under 
the tower, where the ringers stand to ring the 
bells, sometimes parted from the main body of the 
church by a curtain; this was the seat of the poor, 


and sometimes used as a schoolroom. QOés. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VJ. (Arb.) 125 Yea, a poor 
woman in the belfre hath as good authoritie to offer vp thys 
sacrifyce, as hath the byshop in his pontificalibus. 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. piv. b, They may plague poore 
boyes with false Latinein abelfraye. @ 1617 iene Wks. 
II. 75 The gentleman that sitteth in the quire, as well as the 
poore that is ranged in the belfry. 1637 Bastwick Litany 
u..17 In the Font or belfore, or other part of the Church. 
1659 GAuDEN Years CA. 253 (D.) Teaching school in a belfry. 

d. (See quot.) 

1753 Cnampers Cyc. Snfpp., Belfry is more particularly 
used for the timber-work, which sustains the bells in a 
steeple ; or that wooden structure to which the bells in 
church-steeples are fastened. 

5. Maui. ‘An ornamental framing, made of 
stanchions, at the after-beams of the forecastle, 
with a covering, under which the ship’s bell is 
hung.’ Weale’s Rudim. Navigation. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), FEcusson, ..a.. 
scutcheon upon the Stern, forecastle, or belfry, 1776 PAc?, 
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Trans, XVII, 88 The electrical matter darted from the 
mast to the belfry. , 

6. altrib., as in belfry-key, -stage, -lower, -window. 

1870 F, Wison Ch. Lindisf 169 The belfry stage has 
semi-circular headed conplets. 1874 Parker /rdnstr. Goth. 
Archit... vi. 202 Magdalen College .. tower was originally 
intended to stand alone asa campanile, or belfry-tower, 1879 
Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit, 11. 38 ‘The belfry-windows are 
often oftwolights. 1883 .S¢. James's Gaz. 30 Nov. s/f The 
churchwardens] have also the custody of the b:Ifry-keys. 

+ Belga'rd. Obs. [ad. It. be? guardo ‘lovely 
look.’) A kind or loving look. 

1sgo Srense&k /. QO. 11. iii. 25 Upon hereyelids many graces 
sate. . Working belgardes aud amorous retrate. 1593 BAkNES 
Parthenophit & P. in Arb. Garner V. 385 To bandy with 
bel-guards in interchange. 1610 G. FLetcunr Christ's Vict. 
1. xlvi, ‘They move ‘lo carth their amourous belgards from 
above. 

Belgium (be'ldzidm). a. Latin name of the 
territory occupicd by the Belgz, stretching from 
the Marne and Seine to the Khine; b. subse- 
quently used looscly as an appellation for Low 
Germany or the Netherlands ; ¢. in 1830 adopted 
as title of the new kingdom established by the 
separation of the provinces watered by the Meuse 
and Scheldt from the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Belgia=prec.b. Belgian (be'ldzian), a., of or 
pertaining to Belgium; as sé. +a. one of the 
ancient Helge of southern England; +b. a Low 
German ; ¢.a native of modem Belgium; d. a 
kind of canary. Belgic (be'ldzik), @., of or per- 
taining to the Netherlands; sd. a Low German. 
+ Belgies sd. p/.= BELGIAN sd. b. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. x. Ixi. 267 By Embassies Spayne 
often mou'd to doe the *Belgies right. 1608 Torsei. Ser- 
pents 647 Called .. of the *Belgics ‘ Besonder Strael,’ of the 
Spaniards ‘Zangane.’ 1618 Barnevelt’'s Apol. Fb, That 
difficult, bloudy and chargeable *Belgicke Warre. 1623 
CockERAM ul, Netherland, *Belgian. /d7d. in, * Belgeans, 
People of the low Countries, Somerset-shire, Wiltshire and 
Ilampshire, 1629 Hevuix, Wicrocosm. .. Germany is di- 
vided into the higher and the lower; the latter is called 
Belgium. 1631 Cuapman Cesar & /. Plays (1873) IIIf. 128 
Britaine, *Belgia, France & Germanie. 1709 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 4584/4 A neat and large Map of Modern * Belgium, 
or Lower Germany. 1764 Gotpsm. 77av. 313 Their *elgic 
sires of old] 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. vi, * Belgian flags, 
of yellow, red, and black. 1865 Derby JJerc. 25 Jan., 
The crested “Belgians .. had five entries. 

Beli, obs. sing. f. of BELLY and BELLows. 


Belial (brlial). Also 6 Belyall. [a. Ieb. 


bybs Ol-yacal, {. 6% not, without + yata/ use, 
profit; hence lit. ‘worthlessness,’ and ‘destruc- 
tion’; but in later use and in the N. T. treated as 
a proper name=6 movnpds, the evil one, Satan. In 
the Eng. transl. it is retained untranslated in the 
phrase *sons of [clial’ and the like, as it is gener- 
ally also in the Vulgate, though in 1 A@zgs xxi. 13 
it is rendered #422 diabolz, as in medizval use.]} 

l. The spirit of evil personified ; used from early 
times as a name for the Devil or one of the fiends, 
and by Milton as the name of one of the fallen 


angels. Also af/rid, 

1225 Fuliaua 38 Ich am pe deouel belial, deoflene wurest, 
ant mest is awariet. /éid. 16 3e beliales budeles. 1377 
Lanct. P. PZ. B. xvii. 319 And with pat breth helle brake 
with Beliales barres. ¢ 1384 Wyciir De £ecé. Sel. Wks, ILL. 
339 Christ comounep not wip Belial. 1572 Forxesr 7heoph. 
416 This Belyall bill written with his bloode. 1663 Bk. Com. 
Prayer,Chas. Mart.,{n permitting cruel men, sons of Belial, 
(as on this day) to imbrue their hands in the blood of thine 
Anointed. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 490 Belial came last, then 
whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not from Heaven. 1822 
Scotr Moenast, xxxiv, A scoffer, a debauched person, and, 
in brief, a man of Belial. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pand II. 108 
uote, Belial is not originally a proper name .. this is why 
there was no worship of Belial. 

Hence Belia‘lic a., Be'lialist. 

1631 Bp. WeBBE Quictx. yon 145 The most unquiet Be- 
lialist_ in his parish. 1656 Trare Comm, Jatt. xi. 29 
Christians must not be yokeless..Belialists, 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. X1. 464 Belialic qualities I could not have expected 
to find in him. ; 

Belibel (b/larb'l), v. [f. Be- 4+ Lise z.] 

trans. Yo assail with libels ; to traduce, slander, 
calumniate. Ilence Beli-belled ff/. a. 

@ 1626 Breton Packet Lett. 1. xvi, Belibelling the wicked, 
abusing the honest, or pleasing the foolish. 1683 Cave 
Lcclestastici 493 Yo be thus traduced and. .be-libelled in 
publick Sermons, 1881 Athenzumt 13 Aug. 2009/3 Sir John 
Fastolf, the much be-libelled original of Falstaff. 

Belick, belish-lash, etc.: see Br- pref. 

+ Belie (b/lai-), v.1 Obs. Forms: 1 beliczan, 
2-3 biliggen, 5?belye. /a./. 1 beles, 2-3 bi- 
leei, -lai, 3~5 bi-, by-, be-lay(e. a. pple. 1 be- 
lezen, 3-4 bi-, by-, beleyn, -layn(e, -lay.e, 7 
beely'd. [OE. 67-, be-dicgan = OHG., biligan, hilt- 
kan, MHG. biligen, Ger. belicgen, f. b7-, Be- about 
+ligan, in OE. licgan to Lit.] 

1, trans. To lie around, encompass. 

a 1000 Crdimon's Gen, (Grein 229 Sio ea Ethiopia land 
belised uton, 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m, xxiv, Dimmed 
with skyes foule.. with tempest all be-layne. 1627 Mav 
Lucan in, (1631) 219 From Pholoe Beely’d with Centaures 

2. spec. To lie with an army round, to beleaguer. 

@1000 ELFRIC Joshua vii. 9 Hi belicgapus mid fyrde. ¢1rz00 
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Trin. Coll. Hom. 5x pe king. .bilai be burh ierusalem, ¢ 1330 
Arth. & Merl, 5378 He was belayn in that cite. ¢ 1380 S7r 
Feruinb. 4483 Now hab be A[meral] by-leyn hem ber. 

3. To lie with (carnally). 

61325 Cexur de ZL, 1119 Hys daughtyr that was bylayn. 


c1460 Towneley Myst. 328, I slew my fader, and syn bylay 
my moder. } . 
4. intr. To lie near; to pertain or belong /o; 


imfpers. it is pertinent or proper. 

c1200 Trix. Coll. Hot. 15 Pe six werkes of pesternesse be 
bilize to nihte. /dd. 61 Pe habbed po sinnes don pe bi- 
ligged to here shrifte. 1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 147 
Perto [to Cappadocia] be-lyep Cilicia. a1400 Old Usages 
Winchester in T. Smith Exg. Gilds (1870) 350 Also twey 
coroners by-lyth that ther be in Wynchestre, 1522 World 
§ Child in Hazl. Dods/. I. 258 Covet ..no good that him 
Le-lith. 

Belie (b/lsi'), v.2 Forms: -1 beléogan, 2~3 
-leo3en, 4-7 belye, 6-8 -ly, 6-belie. fa. 7. 
I beléag, 6— belied. /a. pple. 1 belogen, 3-4 
belowen, 6- belied. [OE. beléogan = OF tis. 
biliuga, ONG. biliugan to lie about, f. 62-, Br- + 
OE. /éozan = Gothic /izgan to Lik, tell lies. Origin- 
ally, like the simple Li®, a strong vb., but rare exc. 
in present in ME.] Always trans. 

+1. To deceive by lying. Oés. 

a1000 Gregory's Dial. (Bosw.) t. 14 Belogen beon, fad/i. 

2. To tell lies about ; esf. to calumniate by false 
statements, 

az2z5 Ancr. R. 68 pe treowe is misleued, and te sakelease 
ofte bilowen, uor wone of witnesse. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. 
uu. 22 She hath..ylakked my lemman, and bilowen hire to 
lordes. /éid. v. 414, I haue leuere .. lesynges to laughe at 
and belye my neighbore. 1481 Caxton Keyzard (Arb.) 96 
He belyeth me falsely. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ., 
Osor. 490 Wherein you doe unhonestlye slaunder him and 
belye him, without cause. 1667 Pepys Diary ey) IV. 
396 Saying that he had belied him to our King. 1762 Hume 
Hist, Eng. (1806) IV. Ixiv. 762 It was rendered criminal to 
belie the subjects of the king. 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xv. 
2x3, I think she is shamefully belied. 

+b. To belie the truth. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. x. 22 Pei lede lordes with lesynges 
and bilyeth treuthe. 1635 Austin Medit, 123 The Judge 
of Heaven is judg’d; the Truth be-lide. 

+3. To assert or allege falsely, or with a lie. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afpoc. (1573) 123 He belyed 
hymselfe to be the Prophet of God. 1581 J. Bett Had- 
don's Answ. Osor. 110b, Whiche..is most falsely belyed 
upon him. 1659 Mitton //zredings Wks. 1738 I. 570 To belye 
divine Authority, to make the name of Christ accessory to 
Violence. 

4. To give a false representation or account of, 
to misrepresent ; to present in a false character. 

1601 CornwALLyes £ss. xxii, It is a strange thing how 
men bely themselves; every one speaks well, and meanes 
noughtily. 1649 Mirton £zkov. 143 He a declar’d Papist, 
If his own letter to the Pope belye him not. 1709 Lavy M. 
W. Montacue Ze?#s. Ixiv. II. 106, I know not .. how much 
iny face may belie my heart. 1814 Byron Zara. xxi, His 
brow belied him if his soul was sad. 1851 Kincstey Yeast 
xv, You are an Englishman... unless your physiognomy 
belies you. absol, 1871 R. Etuis Catzd/us x. 16 They 
grow quantities, if report belies not. 

+b. To disguise (a pcrson or thing) so as to 
make it appear something else. Odés, 

1711 Pore YZemple F. 154 His hornéd head bely’d the 
Eipee God. @1725 — Odyss. 1v. 618 A boar’s obscener 
shape the god belies, 1810 Cromex WVithsd, & Galloway 
Song App. (1880) 225 To belie the form of God in the unholy 
semblance of cats. 

+c. To assume falsely the character of; to 
counterfeit. Obs. rare. 

@1700 Dryven (J.) Durst, with horses hoofs that beat the 
ground, And martial brass, belie the thunder’s sound. 

+ 5. To give the lie to, call false, contradict as a 


lie or a liar; to reject as false, deny the truth of. 

1577 HouinsHep Chron, 111. 1158/1 This that I haue said, 
I will stand vnto, for I will neuer beelie my selfe. 1611 
Biste Yer. v. 12 They haue belyed the Lord, and said; It 
isnot he. 1626 T. H. tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 21, 1 will not 
be-lye the law of my Maister. 1649 Adcoran 45 If they bely 
thee, know, they belyed the Prophets that were before thee. 

6. To call (a thing) false practically, to treat it 
as false by speaking or acting at variance with it ; 
to be false or faithless to. 

1698 Norris Pract. Disc. }V. 27 Ifa Man..does not ap- 
pear to bely his Discourse by his Practice. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 356 Who in his last acts does not aah to belye 
the tenour of his life. 1810 SHELLEY Q. Aah 22 Those who 
dare belie Their human nature. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Sure. 
196 Her life as a nation will not belie her great gifts as a 
country. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) II. viii. 207 
But..he grossly belied his faith, 

7. To show to be false, prove false or mistaken ; 
to falsify (expectations, ctc.). 

1685 tr. Gractan's Coxrtier's Orac, 7 It is the victory of 
an able man to correct, or at least bely the censure. 1781 
Coweer Retire. 714 Novels.. Belie their name, and offer 
nothing new. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of Tyne iii 53 
There was..a quaver of the voice which belied what he 
said. 1857 BuckLe Cévilis, vi. 296 The subsequent actions 
of Arthur did not belie his supernatural origin, 


+ 8. ? To fill with lies. Ods. rave. 


1611 SHaks. Cyd, mn. iv, 38 "Tis Slander .. whose breath 
Rides on the posting windes, and doth belye All corners of 
the World. 


Belied (b/leid), ff/.a.  [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Calumniatcd, falsified, proved falsc. 
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painted face, belied with vermeyl store. 1848 KiNGSLEY 
Saint's Trag. Proem 28 Fathers, long belied, and long for- 
saken. 1853 Maurice Proph. & Aings xix. 339 But the 
words lived on, established, not belied, by that apparent 
confutation, 

Belied, obs. form of BELLIED. 

Belief (bilz‘f). Forms: 2 bileafe, 2-3 -leaue, 
2-5 -leue, 5 -leve, 4-6 beleue, -ve, 5-6 -leeve, 
6-7 -leefe, 7 -liefe, 7—- belief. (Also 5 bileeve, 
byleyue, belyefe, 5~6 byleue, -ve, 6 b’leue, C7 
Sc. beleif. [Early ME. dz/eafe, -leaue,-leue, {. b7-, 
Br- + Jeafe :—OE. (Northumb.) /éa/a, shortened 
from ge-léafa ‘belief, a common WGer. abstract 
sb. (=OS. gtlébo, MDu. geléve, Du. geloof, OHG. 
giloubo, MHG. geloube, Ger. glaube) :—OTeut. type 
*calaubon- (but not found in Gothic, which had 
the cogn. ga/aubeins fem.); f. galaub- ‘dear, es- 
teemed, valued, valuable’; see BELIEVE. The orig. 
geléafa, tleafe, ILEVE, and its short form /éafa, 
leafe, Leve, survived till the 13th c., when the 
present compound, which had appeared already 
in the 12th c., superseded both. The 4e-, which 
is not a natural prefix of nouns, was prefixed on 
the analogy of the vb. (where it is naturally an 
intensive), so that de/eve, belief, go together, as 
the earlier ge/iefan, zel’afa, and léfan, léafa, did. 
The vowel of the sb. (¢2) and vb. (WSax. Ze, 
Anglian ¢) were originally different; but the 
distinction was lost in ME. On the other hand 
the final consonants were differentiated in 16th c. 
the sb. changing from deleeve to beleefe, apparently 
by form-analogy with pairs like grieve grief, Prove 
proof. The normal mod.Eng. would have been 
beleave or beleeve.] 

1. The mental action, condition, or habit, of 
trusting to or confiding in a person or thing; 
trust, dependence, reliance, confidence, faith. 
Const. zx (to, of obs.) a person. 

(Belief was the earlier word for what is now commonly 
called fazth. The latter originally meant in Eng. {as in 
OF rench) ‘loyalty to a person to whom one is bound by 
promise or duty, or to one’s promise or duty itself,’ as in 
‘to keep faith, to break faith,’ and the derivatives faith/ud, 
JSaithless, in which there is no reference to ‘belief’; i. e. 
‘faith’ was = fidelity, fealty. But the word /ath being, 
through OF. ei, /eith, the etymological representative of 
the L. des, it began in the r4thc. to be used to translate 
the latter, and in course of time almost superseded ‘ belief,’ 
esp. in theological language, leaving ‘belief’ in great 
measure to the merely intellectual process or state in sense 
2. Thus ‘belief in God’ no longer means as muchas ‘ faith 
in God’ (cf. quot. 1814 in 2’. See Bewieve 1, and x b.) 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 101 Cristene men ne sculen heore bi- 
leafe bisettan on pere weor[I]}dliche eahte. ¢ 1375 WyctiF 
Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 59 Affie pe, dou3ter, pi bileve hab made 
pee saif. ¢1386 CHaucer 27d Nonnes 7.63 And though 

*that I, unworthy sone of Eve, Be synful, yet accepte my 
bileve. c1g00 Alelayne 438 What myghte es in a rotyn 
tree Pat 3oure byleue es in. ¢1450 JJer/in 50 It is grete 
merveile that ye haue so grete bileve to this man. 1508 
Fisher Wks. 271 A stedfast byleue of God. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 7Joé. ii, We ..loke for the life, which God shal geue 
vnto them, that neuer turne their beleue from him, 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 327 We knew a Dutch-man, that had wrought 
himself into the beleif of a great Person by undertaking 
that he could make Gold. 1837 Cartyite Fy. Rev. Lv. iv. 
183 Belief in high-plumed hats ofa feudal cut; in heraldic 
scutcheons ; in the divine right of Kings. 1859 TENNYSON 
Elaine 961 Beyond mine old belief in womanhood. 
b. aésol. Trust in God; the Christian virtue of 
faith. arch. or Obs. 

1375 Wrcuir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 21 Neither wib figis of 
bileve, ne wip grapis of devocioun. c1q00 Afol, Loll. 
Introd, 6 It is sooth that bileue is grounde of alle vertues. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4287 ffor lacke of beleue pai light into 
errour, and fellen vnto fals goddes. 1578 Q. Exizas. in 
Farr S. P. (1845) I. x Who shall therefor from Syon geue 
That helthe whych hangeth on our b’leue? 1593 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol. 1m. i. §5 The Church hath from the apostles .. 
received belief. 1840 CartyLe //eroes vi. 320 That war of 
the Puritans..the war of Belief against Unbelief. 

+c. Out of belief: unbelieving, outside the pale 
of the faith. Ods. 

1493 Festival/ (W. de W. 1515) 60 The Jewe that was out 
of beleve. 

2. Mental acceptance of a proposition, state- 
ment, or fact, as true, on the ground of authority 
or evidence ; assent of the mind to a statement, 
or to the truth of a fact beyond observation, on 
the testimony of another, or to a fact or truth on 
the evidence of consciousness; the mental condi- 
tion involved in this assent. Constr. of a state- 
ment, or (obs.) a speaker; that...; Belief in (a 
thing) ; persuasion of its existence. 

1533 Fritn Sk. agst. Rastel/ (1829) 236 That I would 
bring the people in belief that repentance of a man helpeth 
not for the remission of his sin. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. 
(1590) 385 My only defence shal be beleefe of nothing. 1680 
Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 254 There is no belief of men 
that were always accounted Lyers, 1790 Boswett Fohnson 
roo We talked of belief in ghosts. 1814 Worpsw. /xcur- 
siow iv. Wks. VIL. 161 One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. i. § 2 The 
simplest act of belief supposes, and has something to do 
with, two objects. 1849 Asp. THomson Laws 7h. § 118 


1610 G. Fretcuer Christ's Vict. in Farr S. P. 59 A | (1860) 240 The amount of belief we have in our judgment 
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has been called its Modality, as being the mode in which 
we hold it for truth. 1872 Catperwoon Handbk. Mor. 
Philos, (1874) 248 Belief is the assent of the mind to a truth, 
while the reality so acknowledged is not inatter of observa- 
tion. od. His statements are unworthy of belief. 

3. The thing believed; the proposition or set 
of propositions held true ; in early usage, esp. the 
doctrines believed by the professors of a religious 
system, a religion. In modern use often simply 
= opinion, persuasion. 

a122z5 St. Marher. 4 Ant heide his hethene godes.. ant 
lei to his luthere bileaue. 21340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 4335 
And turne pam til a fals belyefe. ¢ 1380 Str Ferzuzrb. 829 
Til he wer cristned. .& y-bro3t to beri3t beleue. 1393 Gower 
Conf. II. 152 The beleves, that tho were. c1g0o MauNDEV. 
x. r21 Thei holden the Beleeve amonges us. 1530 Ras- 
TELL Bk. Purgat, u. iv, Of thys beleve, that the soule shall 
never dye. 1535 Coverpate Esther viii. 17 Many of the 
people in the londe became of the Iewes beleue. 178 

apy M. W. Montacue Zef##. Ixxxvi. II. 141 It is my belief 
you will not be at all the richer. 1836 Hor. Smitn 7% 
Trump, (1876) 56 Throughout the world belief depends 
chiefly upon localities, and the accidents of birth. 1877 E. 
Conner 8&as. Faith i. 8 Vhe belief that there ts no God is 
as definite a creed as the belief in one God or in many gods. 

b. The term is applied by some philosophers 
to the primary or ultimate principles of knowledge 
received on the evidence of consciousness; in- 
tuition, natural judgement. 

1838 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid's Wks. 743/1 note, The 
primary truths of fact, and the primary truths of intelli- 
gence (the contingent and necessary truths of Reid) form 
two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or in- 
tuitions of consciousness. 1877 Conver Basis of Faith iv. 
157 Primary judgments (as that every change must have 
a cause) are often called beliefs, though ‘ intuitions’ would 
be a better term. , 

4. A formal statement of doctrines believed, a 
creed. Zhe Belief: the ‘ Apostles’ Creed.’ arch. 

c117§ Lamb. Hon. 73 Buten heo cunnen heore bileue. 
pet is. pater noster.and credo. 1377 Lanci. P. Pé. B. v. 7, 
I..sat softly adown and seide my bileue. c1gso How 
Plowm. lerned Pater-Noster 54 in Hazl. £, P. P. 211, I 
mervayll ryght gretly, That thy byleve was never taught 
the. 1637 Herwoop Dialogues 1, 101 Some sung, and some 
did say Haile Virgin: others, their Beleefe. 1712 Pripeaux 
Direct. Ch.-Wardens (ed. 4) 11 Kneeling at the Prayers, 
Standing at the Belief. 1840 Marryat O//a Podr. (Rtldg.) 
331, I said..the Belief. 

+5. Confident anticipation, expectation. Ods. 

1513 Douctas nets x. ix. 44 That gude beleif quhilk 
thou has eyk Of Ascanyvs vprysyng to estait. 1535 STEW- 
art Croz. Scot. II. 235 In the feild sa mony als war slane, 
Without beleif to gif battell agane. 

+ Beliefful (bélz‘f,ful), 2. arch. or Obs. Forms: 
2-3 bileaful, bileffull, 6 beliefull. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] Full of faith, believing. 

1175 Lamb. Ho. 73 Pet heo sculen beon bileffulle. 
c1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom, 25 rihtwise and be bileafule. 
1548 UbALL, etc. Lrasi, Par. Luke t. (R.) A minde beliefull 
and readie to obeie, 

Belie ffulness. arch. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being full of belief or faith. 

1548 UpALt, etc. Eras, Par. Luke iv. 24 ¥* godly be- 
liefulnesse of the heathen. 1853 CLoucH Poems & Pr. Rem. 
I. 213 And there is a hopefulness and a belieffulness, so 
to say, on your side. 

Beliefiless (bilz-flés), a. 
Without belief or faith. 

1612 SytvesTeR Henrie Gt. Wks. 512 (D.) Heav'n’s Em- 
bassage to Belief-less Soules. 1849 CLoucn Relig. Poems 
xiii. 81 We are most hopeless, who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless, that had most believed. 


Belier (béloiar). [f. BELIE v.2+-ER1] One 
who belies. 

1547 CoverDALE O/d Faith Prol. Wks. 1844 I 8 Blas- 
phemers, backbiters, beliers of good men. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone u. ii. (1616) 467 Belyers Of great-mens fauors. 1824 
Coterince Aids Reff. (1848) I. 89 Foul-mouthed beliers of 
the Christian faith and history. 

Believability (b/livabiliti). [f. next: see 
-Biuity.] Capability of being believed, credibility. 

1865 Mitt Logic (ed. 6) I. 305. 

Believable (béli-vab’l), a. [f. BELIEVE v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being believed ; credible. 

1382 Wycuir /s. xciifi]. 5 Thi witnessingis ben maad be- 
leevable ful myche. 1548 Geste Py. Masse 86 Ryght true 
and belevable. 1611 CotcGr., Credible, beleeuable; to be 
credited or beleeued. 1859 TENNYSON Vivien 610 And that 
he sinn’d, is not believable, 

Belie-vableness. [f. prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being believable ; credibility. 

a 1679 T. Gooowin IVks. IV. 1. 88 The credibility and be- 
lievableness, as I call it, of those promises. — Wks. 1864 
VIII. 116 Gives asubsistence to the object of faith that doth 
put into it..a being of believableness. 

Believe (bili:v), v. Forms: 2-3 bileuen, 
4-5 bileue, -leve, -leeve, 4-6 beleue, -leve, 6-7 
-leeve, 6— believe. (Also, 3 biliuen, byleuen, 
4-5 byleeue, 4-6 byleue, -leve, 7 -leeue, 
-leive.) Pa. ¢. and pple. believed, occas. in 6-7 
beleft (still dza/.). [Early ME. dz/even, f. b2-, BE- 
+ leven :— OE., Anglian /éfan, short. f. zeléfan, 
WSax. zeltefan, zelyfan, a Common Teut. vb. (in 
OS. gilébian, Du. gelooven, OHG. gilouben, MHG. 
gelouben, glouben, mod.G. glauben (earlier glouben, 
Gothic galazbjaxz) :—OTeut. *ga/audzan to believe, 
probably, ‘to hold estimable, valuable, pleasing, or 


[f. BELIEF + -LEss.] 
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satisfactory, to be satisfied with,’ f. ga/auéd- ‘dear, 
pleasing’; cf. Goth. Zuban, lauf, lubum, lubans, 
Teut. root */#d-, Aryan /#b/-, to hold dcar, to 
like, whence also Lover, Lier. The original 
geléfan, tleven, Itxver, survived to the r4th c., 
and the shortened LEvE to the 15th; the present 
compound, which eventually superscded both, 
appears in the 12th. The historical form is ée- 
leeve. Believe is an erroneous spelling of the 
17thc., prob. after re/feve (from Fr.). Cf. BELIEF.) 

I. inér. 

1. To have confidence or faith 77 (a person), 
and consequently to rely upon, trust to. Const. 
in, and (in theological language) ov (a7 obs.); 
formerly with ¢zfo, uzto, of (rare). On hine 
gelyfan to believe 77 or on him, was common 
in OE. No difference can be detected between 
the use of ‘believe 7’ and ‘ believe ov,’ in the 
16th c. versions of the Scriptures, except that the 
latter was more frequent; it is now used chiefly 
(but not exclusively) of ‘saving faith.’ 

a. To believe in a person (also in Scripture in, 
or on, Ais name). (Cf. late L. credere in aliguem.] 

c1z00 7rin. Colt. Flom. 23 Ich bileue on pe holie gost. 
Ibid. 19 To bileuen in god, c1205 Lay. 13966 Woden ure 
lauerd, pe we on bi-liued. 1340 Ayexd. 12 Ich beleue ine 
God. ¢1380 Wycuir Micke? (1828) 16 Into whome ye nowe 
not seynge bileue. 1382 — Yoh i. 12'T'o hem that bileueven 
in his name {so 1388, Geneva, Khem. ; but Tinp. Crann., 
1611 To them that beleeue on his name], /é/d. viii. 30 Many 
men bileueden in to him (1388 in hym; Tinp., Cranm., 
Geneva, 1611 on him; Rem. in him]. /déd. xiv. 1 3e bi- 
Ieuen in to God, and bileue 3e in to me (1388, Tinp.,Cranm., 
Geneva, Rhem., 1611 in God..in me]. 1549 Lh. Com. 
Prayer Q vj, I Beleue in God the father almightie, maker of 
heauen and yearth. 1649 Br. ReEyNotps /Yosea iii. 7 All that 
should beleeve on him unto eternall life. 1860 Pusey A/:x. 
Proph. 279 To believe God is to believe what God says, to 
be true. To believe in or on God, expresses not belief only, 
but that belief resting in God, trusting itself and all its con- 
cerns with Him. ; . 

b. To believe in a thing, e.g. the truth of a 
statement or doctrine; also in mod. usage, in the 
genuineness, virtue, or efficacy of a principle, in- 
stitution, or practice. 

¢1250 Lay. 13890 3oure bi-leue Pat 3e0 an bi-lefeb. 1569 
J. Rocers GZ Godly Love 181 We repent and beleeve in the 
promise of God in Christ. 1865 Moztey A/irac. vii. 139 In 
this sense St. Paul, if I may use the expression, believes in 
human nature; he thinks it capable of rising to great 
heights even in this life. J/od. To believe in universal 
suffrage, free education, vegetarianism, the college system ; 
collog. To believe in public schools, in the roast beef of Old 
England, in bicycles, the telephone, gas, etc. 

ce. Formerly with of=o7, 77. 

¢15§32 Lp. Berners //0” (1883) 464 They were al content 
to leue theyr law and.to byleue of Iesu chryst. 1630 Pacitt 
Christianogr.\. iii. (1636) 160 They do not well beleeve of 
the primacy of the Bishop of Rome. 

d. absol. To exercise faith. 

1377 Lancu. P. P2. B.v. 598 All be wallis ben of witte.. 
Boterased with bileue-so-or-bow-beest-nou3te-ysaved. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov. & Efpigr. (1867)74 Beleue well, and haue 
well, men say. 1611 Biste A/aré v. 36 Be not afraid, onely 
beleeue. 1627 SANDERSON 12 Sev. (1637) 252 Who so for- 
ward as they torepent, and beleeue, and reforme their liues. 
1633 Donne Poems (165017, I can love.. Her who beleeves, 
and her who tries. 1870 M. Conway Larthw. Prlgr. xiv. 178 
The man who really believes follows that which he believes, 
fearless of consequences. 

e. absol. To think. Cf. 7. 


1749 Firtu xc Tow Younes u. vii. (1840) 160/2, 1 will not 
believe so meanly of you. 


+2. To give credence fo (a person, or his state- 
ment)S to trust (from L. credere alicuz). Obs. Re- 
placed by 5, 6. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Yohn iv. 1 Nyl 3ee bileue to eche spirit. 
— Fohn x. 37 If 1 do not the workis of my fadir nyle 3e bi- 
leue to me {so 1388; TiInpALE and /ater versions, believe 
me not]. 1430 Life St. Kath. xviii.(Gibbs MS.).71 At pe 
lest byleueth to 30ure owne goddes {davis saltem vestris 
credite). 1530 Love Bonavent. Mirr.(W. de W.) iii, Mary 
through mekenes byleuynge to the aungell Gabryell. 1647 
W. Browne Polexander 1. 67 Beleeve lesse to your courage 
then judgement. 

3. ellipt. To believe 77 (a person or thing), i.e. 
in its actual existence or occurrence. 

1716 Lapy M. W. Montacue Leét. ix. I. 29, I find that I 
have ..a strong disposition to believe in miracles. 1877 
Sparrow Serv. xxii. 290 No civilized... nation appears.. 
which did not believe ina God. A/od. To believe in ghosts, 
in the sea-serpent, in Romulus and Remus. 

+4. To trust, expect, think ¢o do (something). 
Obs. Cf. BELIEF 5. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy xxvu. 10919 Priam was proude, & 
prestly beleuyt For to couer of care thurgh hir kyd helpe. 
c1§s0 Scot. Poems 15th C. V1. 109 Beleuand for to bring vs 
to despair. 1560 WHITEHORNE ae of Warre (1573) 107 b, 
There shall never bee founde any good mason whiche will 
beleeve to bee able to make a faire image of a peece of 
Marbell ill hewed. 

II. trans. 

5. To give credence to (a person in making 

statements, etc.). Object orig. da¢.: cf. 2. 
_ 1393 Gower Conf, I. 13 But if Gregoire be beleved, As it 
is in the bokes write. c1450 Jerdin 3 Sholde he be bileved 
of moche peple. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. v. i. 306 You are 
now bound to beleeue him. 1631 Bistr Lx. xix. g That 
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the people may. .beleeue thee for euer. 1627 May Lucan 
vin. 20 And scarse is he Beleft, relating his owne misery. 
@ 1674 Crarenvon //ist. Keb. 1.1. 4 A man.. who deserves 
to be beleived. 1859 ‘'ENNYSON Evid 1592, I do believe 
yourself against yourself. 

6. To give credence to, to accept (a statement) 
as true (cf. L. credere aliquid). 

¢ 1315 Snorenam 7 He that bilefeth hit nauzt. 1340 Aycnd, 
15t Huanne me belefp..al pet God made, side and hat. 
c1380 Wyciir HMicked (1828) 6 They make us beleue a false 
law. 1528 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 133/1 Ye he so cyrcum- 
spect that ye will nothing beleue without good sufficient & 
full profe. 1549 BA. Com, Prayer, Athan, Cr., This is the 
Catholike faithe: whiche excepte a man beleue faithfully, 
he cannot be saued. 1627 May Lacan vi, 262 Aulus 
beleft These farmed words of his. 1649 Br. ReyNotps 
llosea ti. 71 Our faith to beleeve Gods promises. 1667 
Mitton /. L.x. 42 Believing lies Against his Maker. 1741 
Watts lmprov, Mind mn. tit. 264 Men cannot believe what 
they will. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng, fist, ii.67 It is..as 
irrational to believe too little, as to believe too much. 1860 
Tynpat Géac. 1. § 24. 171 The Guide Chef evidently did 
not believe a word of it. 

+b. To accept (a thing) as authentic. Ods. 

17ax Stayee Eccé. Vem. (1,1, xv.118 That these pensions 
should presently be sent to the hands of the auditors.. 
with strait commandment to believe the same patents iin- 
mediately. 

7. With clause or equivalent inf. phrasc: To 
hold it as true ¢/af..., to be of opinion, think. 

1297 R. Grouc. 229 Pe hebene Englysse men. . Byleuede, 
pat in heuene Godes hii were bo. 1393 Gower coe I. 273 
To make us full beleve That he was verray Goddes sone. 
1513 Brapsuaw S¢. Werburge (1848) 32 Who byleveth her 
chast. 1603 Suaks. A/eas. for A. iu. ii. 27, 1 beleeue I know 
the cause. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1. 144 Our Conqu’ror whom 
I now Of force believe Almighty. 1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 
312 He believed there were more wolves a coming. 1853 
H. Rocrrs Eel. Faith 326 He believes .. that ‘ probability 
is the guide of life.” 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. u. iv. 
§ 52 (1875) 172 If men did not believe this in the strict sense 
of the word..they still believed that they believed it. 1875 
Jowett Plato ree 2) 1. 151 Some one—Critias, I believe— 
went on to say. 

+8. To hold as true the existence of. Obds. 
(Now expressed by 3.) 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 119 Ther ben many thynges 
in the world whiche ben byleued though they were neuer seen. 
1708 Swirt Sentin. Ch. Eng, Man Wks. 1755 If. 1.57 Who- 
ever professeth himself a member of the Church of England, 
ought to believe a God. 1732 BerKetey Alciphr. v. § 2 
Shall we believe a God? J 

ITI. Zo make belicve: to pretend. Subst. 
make-believe ; a pretence; see MAKE. 

Believed (b/li-vd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-EDI.) 
Credited, held for true. 

1615 W. Hutt A/irr. Maitestic 21 He is now a beleeued 
trueth, not yet a seene trueth. 1874 Sutty Sensation & Int. 
87 The believed reality. 

Believer (b/I7-va1). [f. as prec.+-ER1.] One 
who believes. a. One who has faith in the doc- 
trines of religion; esp. a Christian, Christian 
disciple. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, Thou diddest open the 
kyngdome of heauen to all beleuers. 1611 Bisre 1 Ziv. 
iv. 12 Be thou an example of the beleeuers. 1704 NELSON 
Fest. & Fasts xxv. (1739) 319 They who first embraced the 
Faith were styled Disciples or Believers. 1779 J. Newton 
Hymn, How sweet the name of Jesus sounds In a be- 
liever’s ear. 

b. gen. One who believes 777, (or of ) anything. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.) Discipline began to enter into conflict 
with Churches which, in extremity, had been believers of it. 
1724 Swirt Drafier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 126, 1 could get 
but few believers, when I attempted to justify you. 1876 
Green Short, Hist. viii. § 2. 470 James was a fanatical be- 
liever in the rights and power of his crown. 

Belie‘ving, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-ING!.] The 
having faith; confidence, trust; the accepting of 
a statement as true. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. cccxlvi. 548 The beleuyng 
thus of the frenche kyng vpon Clement. 1633 P. FLetcHER 
Purple I[sl.u.xxxi, Thy little fault was but too much be- 
leeving. 1796 PEGGE Anonym. (1809) 448 Seeing is believ- 
ing: this old saying is taken to task by those who write 
upon Faith. 1825 SoutHEy Paraguay iv. 21 How at believing 
aught should these delay? 

Believing, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] That 
believes, or has faith. 

01440 Three ings Col. (1885)2 Pes us kynges, pat of mys- 
creauntys were pe first bileuyng men. 1593 Saks. 2 fen. 
VI, 1. 1. 66 God be prays‘d, that to beleeutng Soules Giues 
Light in Darknesse. 1762 Gotpsm. Nash 76 Poor, believing 
girls deceived by such professions. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 252 A scandal and stumbling-block to believing 
calvinists. — 

Belie-vingly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] Ina be- 
lieving manner, with belief. 

1643 Cary Sacr. Covt. 36 Walke believingly, 1824 CoLe- 
RIDGE Alds Ref, (1848) I. 273 Do they believingly suppose 
a spiritual regenerative power. .accompanying the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of water on an infant's face? 1854 
James Ticonder, 111. 173 She gazed at him believingly. 

Belifie, obs. form of BELIVE. 

Beli:ght, v.! Ods. or dia/. In 3 bilihten, 5 by 
lyght. [f. Be-+ Licut.}] Hence Beli ghted f7/. a. 

1. trans. To light up, illuminate. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 Godes brihtnesse bilihte hem. 
1575 Laweuam Lez, (1871) 48 Euery room so. . well belighted. 
1863 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial, 11. 43 Moon-belighted 
boughs. y 

2. intr. ?To shine up, to dawn. 


BELITTER. 


c1440 Morte Arth, (Roxb.) 55 We shalle hym haue with. 
outen wene To morow or any day by lyght. 

+ Beli‘ke, v.! Oss. In 3 bilike, 5 belyke. 
(?f. Be- 5 + Like a.) 

1. ¢rans. Yo make like, to simulate. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 839 All thine wordes beth isliked, And 
so bisemed and biliked, That alle tho that hi avoth Hi 
weneth that thu segge soth. 

2. trans. To be like, to resemble. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 25 Reynkin my yongest sone, 
belyketh ™e so wel, I hope he shal folowe my stappes. 

+ Belike, v.2 Ods. [f. Br- 2+ Likr v.] 

1. tmpers. To be pleasing to, to please. 

1764 I’. Bryocrs //omer Travest. (1797) 11. 207 Let him, 
since it belikes him well, Stay where he 1s. 

2. trans. To like, to be pleased with. 

1557 Nortn Gueuara’s Diall Ir, (1582) 403 a, Those 
that are beloued and belyked of prynces. 1567 ‘urpeERv. 
Ovid's Fpist. 144, Buch things as I in thee should have 
belikte. 

Ilence Beli'ked f//. a. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1582) 406 a, Vherfore 
let not the beliked think, if he dare belecue ince, etc. 

Belike (b/laik), adv. Also6 belyke, bylyke, 
-like, 7 bee-like. [? f. d¢-=By prep. + LIKE a. or 
sb.; ? ‘By what is likely, by what seems.’] 

A. adv. To appearance, likely, in all likelihood, 
probably; not unlikely, perhaps, possibly. 

21533 Fritu Purgatory (1829) 121 Belike this man hath 
drunk of a merry cup. 1579 Furke /leskins’ Parl. 73 By 
like all their ceremonies bee not so auncient. 1691 
Woop 4¢h. Oxon 1. 157 In 1572, and belike before, he had 
a Chamber. 1741 Ricnarvson /’amela |. 238 All these 
three, belike, went together. 1800 Worpsw. Jef Lamé, 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear. 1873 
Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 268 Caterpillar-like. . Become 
the Painted Peacock, or belike The Brimstone-wing. 

+ B. adj. Like, likely (¢o do somcthing). Odés. 

1550 Lrever Sev. 30 For they seme belyke to do moste 
good wyth the ryches. 1805 Soutuey J/adoc in W.1v. Wks. 
V.35 They saw..our food belike to fail. 

+ Belikely, adv. Ods. Also 6 belikly. [f. 
prec. +-LY2; after /ikely.] = prec. 

a 1552 Lp. Somerset in Foxe A. § J/.730b, Images be great 
letters ,. and belikly they are so likly to be red amis, that 
God himself... did forbid them. a1656 Br. Hatt Ke. 
Wks, (1660) 9 [He] having belikely heard some better words 
of me. 

+Belim, v. Oés. Forms: 3-4 bilimien, 
-limen, -lymen, lymme. [f. BE- 6 c.+ OK. Jim, 
Lime: cf. behead.] trans. To cut off a limb or the 
limbs, to dismember, mutilate; to disfigure. 

¢1205 Lay. 29353 “Elcne bileafued mon He lette bi-limien. 
¢1300 Sckct 560 Bote ther man schal beo bylymed : other 
to dethe ido. c1330 Arts. § Merl. 5775 The Knighte.. 
Mani ther slough in litel stounde And bilimeden. « 1528 
Sketton Bowge of Courte 289 His face was belymmed, as 
byes had him stounge. {Or can this be de/s07777) 

+ Beli'me, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Be- 6 + Lime 5d.} 

l. trans. To cover as with bird-lime. 

1sss Fardle Facions Pref. 12 When he..had with all 
kinde of wickednes belimed y* world. 21656 Br. Hart IVs. 
(1661) II. 301 Ye whose foul hands are belimed with bribery. 

2. To entangle as with bird-lime ; to ensnarc. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heanen 83 This world..is very bird- 
lime, which doth so belime our affectiones, that they can- 
not ascend vpward. 1651 Hopes Lezviath. 1, iv. 15 As a 
bird in lime-twiggs; the more he struggles, the more be- 
limed. a 1674 CLarenpvon Surv, Leviath, (1676) 289 Where 
he found it necessary for his own purpose, sometimes to 
perplex and belime his Readers. 

¢ Used for Ger. lezen to glue. 

1875 Bb. Taytor Faust I. vi. 105 Oh be then so good With 
sweat and with blood The crown to belime ! 

+ Beli‘mp, v. Obs. Pa.t. belamp. [OE. de- 
limpan, f. BE- 2 + dimpan to happen: see Limp v.!) 

1. intr. To happen, occur, befall (with daz. = to). 

a1ooo Beowulf 4928 Pa him sio sar belamp. 1154 O. £. 
Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 7 Wat belamp on Stephnes 
kinges time. a@2zaso Prov. Alfred 486 in O. E. Misc. 132 
Eft so bilimpit. 

2. To pertain, belong fo, to befit ; also zwpers. 

¢ 888 K, Evrrep Boeth, xxxvuii. § 2 Hit belimpp senog wel 
to bere sprace. c1x7s Lamd, Hom. 51 Pet scrift be per to 
bilimped. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 258 Hit bilimped forte 
speke. cxazo in O. £. Misc. 146 To Westsexene lawe bi- 
lympeb ix. schiren. 

Belion, beliquor, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Belirt, v. Obs. (OE. belyrtan; f. Br- 2 + 
*lyrtan cogn. w. MIIG. dirzen ‘to deceive,’ point- 
ing toa WGcr. */wrtjaz, of uncertain derivation ; 
related perh. to MHC. /ers, /urz ‘left, lefthand,’ or 
perh. to ON. Jorfr ‘filth, ordure’; cf. also the 
Romanic words treated by Diez under /ordo.] 
trans. To deceive, cheat, befool. 

cgso Lindisf. Matt. ii. 16 Da Herodes .bisuicen_t/ bi- 
lyrtet was from dryum. ¢1220 Bestiary 403 in VU. £. Mise. 
13 Forto bilirten fujeles. c12g0 Gen. & Ax. 316 Ic, and eue 
hise wif, sulen adam bilirten of hise lif. c1g00 Dest. Troy 
11, 715 Pat such a lady belirt with pi lechur dedes. 

Belise, obs. form of BELtows. 

Belitter (b/li-tas), v.! [f. Be- 6+ Litrer!.) 

+1. ¢rans. To strew with litter (for the floor). Obs. 

1660 Futcer J/ixt Contemp. (1841) 255 Contented with a 
house belittered with straw. 

2. To bestrew with rubbish or things in disorder. 


1678 Quack's Acad. in Hart, Misc. 11.33 (D.) A chamber.. 
belittered with urinals or empty gally- pots. 


BELITTER. 


+ Belitter, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. BE- + Lirter?.] 
To bring forth a litter, to have young; to litter. 

c1325 Gloss. in Rel, Ant. 11. 78 Be-litter, exfannter, 

Belittle (b/lit'l), v. [f. Be-+Lirrte a. The 
word appears to have originated in U.S.; whence 
in recent English use in sense 3.] : 

1. ¢rans. To diminish in size, make small. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 230 On this side of the At- 
lantic there is a tendency in nature to belittle her produc- 
tions. 1866 .V. Y. Herald Jan., His occupation is not 
absolutely gone; but the end of the war has belittled it 
sadly. 

2. To cause to appear small; to dwarf. 

1850 Miss Coorer Kur. Hours I. 127 The hills .. belittle 
the sheet of water. 1862 B. Taytor Home & Aér. Ser. 11. 
i. 22 A tower... not so tall as to belittle the main building. 

3. To depreciate, decry the importance of. 

1862 Trottore WV, Aver. I]. 25 Washington was a great 
man, and I believe a good man. I, at any rate, will not 
belittle him. 1870 Grant Wnite Words & Uses (1881) 219 
Time .. spent by each party in belittling and reviling the 
candidates of its opponents. 188: Pad/ AZall G. 10 Dec. 20/2 
The 77es in 1809 belittled the victory of Talavera. 

Hence Beli‘ttling A//. a. and vé/. sb.; Beli'ttle- 
ment. 

1859 Hills of Shatemuc 175, 1 never heard such a belit- 
tling character of the profession. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly 
XX. 370 A systematic belittlement of the essential .. in the 
story. 1884 FairBAIRN in Contemp, Rev. Mar. 377 The be- 
littling burden of an exhausted yet authoritative past. 

+ Beli-ve, bilive, blive. v. Oés. Forms: 
I belifan (5 bleve). /a.7. 1 beldf, A/. belifon, 
3 bileef, -leaf, -lef, 5 bleef. Pa. pple. 1 belifen, 
5 blyven. [OE. 37-, de/{fan:—OTeut. *b2/fbar ‘ to 
remain over,’ in Goth. delecban, OHG. diliban, 
MHG. bzliben, bliben, OS. biliban, OF ris. biliva, 
bliva, mod.G. bleiben, MDu. *beliven, bliven, 
Du. blijven; f. b2-, BE- + OTeut. */itan ‘to re- 
main, be left.’ Already in OTeut., the simple 
liban appears to have been superseded by its 
compound dz/iéan, which takes its place in all 
the languages; and in most the prefix was at 
length syncopated to 6- so as to make the com- 
pound look like a simple verb. In Ger. and Du., 
bleiben, bliyven, remain verbs of great importance, 
but in Eng. de/7ve was at an early period confused 
with, and in 13th c. superseded by, its transitive 
derivative de/eve, BELEAVE, which finally was dis- 
carded also; so that the simple LEAVE now remains 
as the only cognate of Ger. d/ezbex. Inthe 15thc., 
when dée/eve had been reduced to d/eve, Caxton 
used the pa. t. d/ee/, and pa. pple. b/yver, app. from 
Flemish, but no one followed him.] 

1. ‘ztr. To remain. 

c1o00 /EiFRic Exod. xxiii. 18 Ne se rysel ne belifp ob 
morgen. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 2391 3ho bilef wibp hire frend. c1z50 
Gen. & Ex. 2776 De grene leaf .. 603 grene and hol bi-leaf. 
/bid. 1801 He bi-lef dor on de nizt. 1297 R. Giouc. 288 Pat 
he ssolde aly3te, and byleue myd[{hlyre al day. 1475 Caxton 
Fason 17 b, Ther bleef no moo but tweyne. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 67/2 Ther shold not haue blyuen unto nabal .. one 
pyssyng ayenst a walle. 383/2 There bleueth no more but I. 

2. trans. (confused with BELEAVE.) To leave. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3066 And Sat [h]ail da bileaf sal al ben 
numen. 

Belive (b/laiv), adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
3 bi-life(s, -liues, -leue, -liue, 3-6 biliue, 3-5 
bliue, 4 belif, bileve, 4-5 by lyve, blyue, 
blyve, 4-6 beliue, 4-7 blive, 5 belyff(e, 
beeliue, blif, blyf, bleyve, 5-6 belyve, -life, 
5-8 belyfe, 6 byliue, 9 Sc. belyve, 4~ belive. 
(Orig. two words, in ME. bz Zife, be Life, be 
live, f. be, bt, BY prep., and life, live, dat. of li, 
Lire; lit. ‘with life, or liveliness’; cf. Quick, 
and Fr. vzf, and mod. /ook alive! For forms ef. 
ALIVE.] 

1. With speed, with haste, quickly, eagerly. 
(Still Sc.) 

c1200 OrMIN 17943 He fulltnebb nu bilife. c1z0g5 Lay. 
26504 /Euere ba eorles arnde biliues. — 4545 Brennes flah 
bliue. 1297 R. Grouc. 50 Po Romaynes flowe bi lyue. ¢1300 
Alisannder 1492 He wendith out of londe blive. 1375 Bar- 
BouR Bruce x. 238 Thai that war within the wayn Lap out 
belif. ¢1400 Roland 52 They herd hym blif. ¢ 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 626 Also blyve as he my3t..go. c 1460 Frere & Boye 
210 in Ritson Avec. Pof. P. 43 He ranne fast and blyue. 
€1570 Tuynne Pride & Lowl. (1841) 63 They al tooke hold 
belyve. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 25 This 
noise he heard, and blive he to her ran. 1836 J. MAYNE 
Stiller Gin in Chambers’ Pof. Scot. P. (1862) 140 His father 
gar’d them flee for fear, And skulk belyve. 

+b. As dblive: as quickly as possible, immedi- 
atcly ;=As-soon, AS-TITE; Fr. aussttét. Obs. 

1413 Lypa. Pylgr, Sowle 1. xx. (1483) 66 Slee me here as 
blyue. ¢1450 Lonrticn Gra? (Roxb.) II. 391 On hym 
scholde I ben venged as blyve. 

+2. At once, immediatcly, directly. Ods. 

c1220 St. Marher. 3 Olibrius..beth bringen hire biuoren 
him bliue. @ 1300 Cwrsor AJ. 5021 Fottes me ruben biliue. 
crzes E. E. Aliit. P. A. 625 As sone as bay arn borne, by- 
lyue In be water of baptem pay dyssente. c1400 Roland 
167 It is best I busk me blif. @1547 Surrey Aeneid 
u. 293 To bring the horse to Pallas’ temple blive. 156 
Sackvi.teE Dk, Buck/m.ii, Mark well my fall, which I shal 
show belive. 


‘4-7 bel, 6- bell. 
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+b. Of order or position: Immediately, di- 
rectly. Ods. 


c1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2226, 1 am Eldest and heire after 
hym belyue. c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 250 Lande .. ac- 
clyned blyve uppon the sonne. : 

3. This passes insensibly into: Before long, 
soon ; ‘ by-and-by,’ ‘anon.’ (Still .Sc.) 

1616 Buttokar, Belive, by and by, anon. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph. i. ii. (1641) 142 Twentie swarme of Bees, Whilke 
(all the Summer) hum about the hive, And bring me Waxe, 
and Honey in by live. 1785 Burns Cofter’s Sat, N1. iv, 
Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in. 1816 Scotr O/d@ 
Mort. 295 ‘ Nearly a mile off’, .‘ We'll be there belive.’ 

qi Like dedene, sometimes merely expletive, or for 
the sake of a rime. 

74. as adj. Eager; glad (perhaps by confusion 
for blithe). Obs. 

@ 1400 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 13 Than Pylat is besy and ryth 
blyff, And prayth that Cryst he xuld not quelle. 4s Syr 
Gener. 3105 Oon told hir he was yet on liue, And she was 
therof ful bliue. 1651 Ordivary v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 311 This buss is a blive guerdon. 

+ Beli-ved, A//. a. Obs. rare. [f. BE-+ Live v.] 
In evil-belived : evil-living, of ill life. 

1557 A. Arthur (Copland) 1v. vii, He is so euyl belyued 
and hated that there is no knyght that wyll fyght for hym. 

+ Beli-vely, adv. Obs. rare—!. Also blively. 
[f. BeLive adv.+-Ly?.] Quickly, at once. 

¢ 1400 Test. Love 1. 296/1, I will answere thee blively. 

+ Belives, adv. Obs. rare, a variant of BELIVE 
q.v. [with s of advb. genitive.] 

+ Belk, v. Obs. and dial. form of BELcH ; used 
in various senses, esp. in that of: To boil, to 
heave like a boiling fluid, to throb. 

1648 Jos. BEaumont Psyche 1. cxlvi, My guilt is hot, And 
belks and boils. a 1656 Br. Hart Solslog. 61 The sting of 
some heinous sin, which lies belking within us. 

Hence Be‘lking wé/. sb. and Ap/. a. (applied to 
the gout). 

1640 Be. Hatt Chr. Aloder. 24/2 Thy belking gouts, thy 
scalding fevers, thy galling ulcers. 1650 — Balnz Gil. 290 
What aches of the bones, what belking of the Joynts? 
21656 — Serm, xx. Wks. V. 279 Girds of the colic, or belk- 
ing pains of the gout. 

Bell (bel), 54.1 Forms: 1-7 belle, (4 bill), 
[A common LG. word: OE. 
belle wk. fem. =MDu. and MLG. deli, Du. de/ (in 
Icel. djaila from OE.), not occurring in other 
Teutonic languages; perhaps from same root as 
BELL v.4 to make a loud noise, roar. The history 
of the transferred sense 4 is not quite certain.] 

I. Properly. 

1. A hollow body of cast metal, formed to ring, 
or emit a clear musical sound, by the sonorous 
vibration of its entire circumference, when struck 
by a clapper, hammer, or other appliance. The 
typical form, found in all large bells (and indicated 


‘by the expression c//-shaped), is that ofan inverted 


deep cup with a recurving brim, which is struck 
by a ‘clapper’ or ‘tongue,’ usually suspended from 
the centre of the interior. 

Other forms, used only in small bells, are a section of a 
hollow sphere, struck by a hammer impelled by a spring as 
in the bell of a house-clock, a table bell, etc., and a hollow 
sphere containing an unattached or freely suspended solid 
metal ball which answers the purpose of a tongue. 

Bells of the regular form vary greatly in size and weight. 
a. The larger kinds are used for giving signals of various 
import (time, danger, etc.) to the inhabitants of a town or 
district, and especially in connexion with public worship 
(cf. Cuime); the smaller kinds are used for similar purposes 
in a house (e.g. door-bell, dinuer-bell, electric-bell). b. 
Small bells are frequently used for decoration, e.g. on a 
horse’s trappings, a falcon’s leg, the cap of a fool or jester, etc. 

a. at1oo0 Chart. Leofric in Cod. Dipl. WV. 275 He hefd 
Siderynn gedon ..vii. uphangene bella. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 215 Boe oder belle, calch oder messe-ref. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. 509 Me rong bellen, & vaste the ropes drou. c1425 
Seven Sag.(P.)2285 Quod the emperour, ‘ By Goddis belle, 
Of that cas thou most me telle.” 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 
1197 In bedes and in belles, not vsed of the turkes. 1602 
Return fr. Parnass. 1. vi. (Arb.) 33 Then goe to his meate 
when the Bell rings. 1692 Be. Ery Answ. Toxchstone 72 
A man..to whom the Bell clinks just as he thinks. 1782 
Cowrer A. Selkirk iv, The sound of the church-going bell. 
a 1815 in G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 438 He put out his hand 
to pull the bell. 1835 Marryat Ol/a Podr. x, He’s running 
. .to answer the bell. 

b. ¢1z00 Ormin 930 Tatt Iudisskenn preost wass .. Bi- 
henngedd all wipp belless. 1382 Wycuir ¥sdg. viii. 21 The 
ournementis, and billis [1388 bellis] with the whiche the 
neckis of kyngis chamels ben wonyd to be anourned. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans D iij, The bellis that yowre hawke shall 
wheer, looke. .that thay be not to heuy. 1600 Snaks. A. Y. 
ZL. ut. iii. 81 As the Oxe hath his bow. .and the Falcon her 
bels. 1611 Biste Zec&. xiv. 20 Vpon the bels of the horses, 
Holines Vnto The Lord. 1742 Jarvis Quzx.1.. xxill. (1885) 
134, I will not have a dog witha bell. 1855 TENNyson Aland 
te He we Often a man’s own angry pride Is cap and bells for 
a fool. 

2. With various words prefixed to describe its 
shape, material, etc., or detine its use, as ALARM- 
BELL, bridle-bell, church-bell, clock-bell, curfew- 
bell, dinner-bell, door-bell, hand-bell, marriage- 
bell, night-bell, sheep-bell, town-bell, and esp. in 
eccles. use, as bearing-bell, houseling-bell, lich-bell, 
Sacring-bell, sanctus- or saunce-tell; death-bell, 


passing-bell, a bcll tolled to announce a death. 


BELL. 


@1508 Kennepy Flyéing w, Dunbar 506 Ane benefice quha 
wald gyue sic ane beste, Bot gif it war to gyngill Iudas 
bellis! 1548 Patten Exp. Scoti. in Arb. Garner III. 71 
Pardon beads, Saint Anthony’s bells, Tauthrie laces. 1552-3 
liv. Ch. Goods Staffordsh, (has passim), Bearing-bell, clock- 
bell, hand-bell, houseling-bell, lyche-bell, sacring-bell, sanc- 
tus-bell, visiting-bell. xg92 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. wW. iv. 4 
The curphew Bell hath rung. ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion’s Flowers 
(1855) 36 Thou a passing bell, ’Gainst their transgressions 
did so loudly knell. 1816 Byron C+. Har. m. xxi, And all 
went merry as a marriage bell. 1818 Scorr Hrt. AZidl. 
xxvil, Every word fell on Butler’s ear like the knell of a 
death-bell. 1842 Tennyson Lady of Sha/. 1. ii, The bridle 
bellsrang merrily. 1861 Romance Dull L. xlviii. 358 Listen- 
Ing to the idly busy sound of sheep-bells. 1863 Loner. Fale. 
Federigo 110 A passing bell Tolled from the tower. 

3. spec. A bell rung to tell the hours; the bell 
of a clock; whence the obs. phrases of, 07, at the 
bell =o'clock. 

1422 MS. at Hatfield Ho., In the morowe tide bitwene vj 
and vij of the belle died Kyng Charles. c1447 Exg. Chron. 
App. 117 Appon iij on the belle at aftrenone. 1448 SHILLING- 
FoRD Le?¢. (1871)61 On tuysday. .at iij. atte belle afternone. 
1523 Lp. Berners Frorss. I. ccxxxil. 322 This batayle en- 
dured fro ix. of y® bell, tyll it was past hye none, x5g90 
Suaxs. Com. Err. 1. ii. 45 The clocke hath strucken twelue 
vpon the bell. 1742 Younc Vt. Th. 1. 55 The bell strikes 
one. 1848 THackeray az. Farr I11.vi 81 Astheshrill-toned 
bell of the black marble study-clock began to chime nine. 

b. WMaut, The bell which is struck on ship- 
board, every half hour, to indicate by the number 
of strokes the number of half-hours of the watch 
which have elapsed; a period of half-an-hour 


thus indicated. (See quots). 

1836 Marryat A/idsh, Easy ix, It struck seven bells, and 
he accompanied Mr. Jolliffe on deck. 1840 R. Dana Bef 
‘fast iv. 8 At seven bells in the morning all hands were 
called aft. 1867 Smytu Sa7lor's Wd-dk. 94 We say it is two 
bells, three bells, etc., meaning there are two or three half- 
hours past. The watch of four hours is eight bells. 

IT. Transferred to bell-shaped objects. 

4. A corolla shaped like a bell; hence in the 
name of various flowering plants, esp. of the genus 
Campanula, e.g. BLUE-BELL, CANTERBURY BELLS, 
HaReEBELL; Dead Men’s Bells (dialectal name of 
the Foxglove’, HEATHER-BELL, etc. 

1610 Suaks. Tew. v. i. 90 Ina Cowslips bell, I lie. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 135 Bid them hither cast Their bells and 
flowerets. 1742 R. Bair Grave 254 Dew-drops on the bells 
of flowers. 1847 De Quincey Yoan of Arc Wks. III. 209 
Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom would ever bloom for her 

5. Frequently applied to vessels bell-shaped, as 
a bell-glass, diving-bell, etc. 

1641 Frencu Desé7//. til. (1651) 68 The Bell must hang at 
such a distance from the other vessell. 1693 Evetyn De /a 
Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Bells, are large Glasses made 
in the form of Bells, to clap over tender Plants or such as 
are to be forced. cx1715 Hatvey in Sa¢. A/ag. 20 Apr. (1839) 
147/1 The..cavity of the [diving] bell was kept. .free from 
water. 

6. Any object or portion of an object shaped 
like a bell ; esp. in various technical uses : 

a. Arch, ‘The naked vase or corbeille of the 
Corinthian or Composite capitals, round which 
the foliage and volutes are arranged.’ Gwilt. 

1848 RickMAN Archit. 33 The bell is set round with two 
rows of leaves, eight in each row. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
I. ix. 102 The sloping stone is called the Bell of the capital. 

b. The everted orifice of a trumpet or other 
wind instrument. 

1856 Mrs. C. CLarkeE Berlioz’ Instr, 130 The narrower 
the opening left in the bell [ofa horn], the. .rougher the note. 

ce. The body of a helmet. 

1874 BouTELL Avis & Arm. iii. 55 The other variety .. 
has the bell of a more conical form. /é7d. v. 77 The figures 
. .on the sides of the bell of the head-piece. 

d. Alech. (See quot.) ° 

188r Raymonp AZixing Gloss., Bell and hopper ..an iron 
hopper with a large central opening, which is closed by a 
cone or bell, pulled up into it from below. 

e. (See quot.) Cf. bell-tent in 12. 

1858 Beveripce Hist. [dia III. 1x. i. 559 The bells, or 
small huts, where the native arms.. were deposited. 

III. Phrases. 4 

7. To bear the bell: to take the first place, to 
have foremost rank or position, to be the best. 
To bear or carry away the bell: to carry off the 
prize. The former phrase refers to the bell worn 
by the leading cow or sheep (cf. BELL-WETHER) of 
a drove or flock; the latter, perhaps, to a golden or 
silver bell sometimes given as the prize in races and 
other contests ; but the two have been confused. 

©1374 CHAuCcER Tyroydus 1. 149 And, let se which of yow 
shal bere the belle To speke of love aright? c1460 Jouweley 
ATyst. 88 Of alle the foles I can telle..Ye thre bere the 
belle. 1470 Harpine Chron. Ixxxi.xi, At the last the Brytons 
bare the i And had the felde and all the victorye. 1594 
BarnrieLtp Af. Shkeph. u. xxxix, For pure white the Lilly 
beares the Bell. 1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits xii. 
(1596) 215 Iulius Caesar.. bare away the bell (in respect of 
fortunatenesse) from all other captains of the world. 1621 
Burton Avat. Afel. To Rdr. 49 True merchants, they carry 
away the bell from all other nations. 1713 Loud. § Countr, 
Brew. wW. (1743) 295 A very heady Malt Liquor, which .. 
carries the Bell, by having the Name of the best Drink far 
and near. 1773 Pennant's Tour N. Wales, A little golden 
bell was the reward of victory in 1607 at the races near 
York, whence came the proverb for success of any kind, to 
bear the bell. 1817 Byron Beppo x, Venice the bell from 
every city bore. 
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+b. Similarly, 70 deserve or lose the bell, to 
gtve the bell. Obs. 

1600 FairFax 7asso xvu. |xix, When in single fight he lost 
the bell. @x16x9 FoTHerRny A theom. 1. iv. § 4 (1622) 25 The 
follie of the Romanes doth well deserue the Bell. 1686 
Acuionay Paint. /dlustr. 278 Which gave him the Bell above 
all Modern Artists. 

8. By bell aud book, book anid bell (7.c. those used 
in the service of the mass) ; a frequent asseveration 
in the Middle Ages. 70 curse by bell, book, and 
candle. referring to a form of excommunication 
which closed with the words, ‘Doe to the book, 
quench the candle, ring the bell 1’ Also used as 
summarizing the resources of the hierarchy against 
heretics, or the terrors of excommunication ; and 
humorously, to indicate the accessories of a reli- 
gious ceremony. 

a 1300 Cursor .M. 17110 Curced in kirc pan sal pai be wid 
candil, boke, and bell. cxrq400 }2vaine § Gaw. 3023 So bus 
the do, by bel and boke. ¢1420 Anters Arth. ii, ‘Vhat 
borne was in Burgoyne, be boke and by belle. 1595 SHaks. 
John i. ii. 12 Bell, Booke, & Candle, shall not driue me 
back, When gold and siluer becks me to come on! 1611 
Barrey Ram Alley in Dodsley O. PZ. V. 447, Ihave a priest 
will mumble up a marriage, Without bell, book, or candle. 
1680 Spir. Popery 45 The Field-Preachers damned this Bond 
with Bell, Book, and Candle. 1828 Scott F. AI. Perth I. 
3 Hold thy hand, on pain of bell, book, and candle. 

. With allusion to the fable of the mice (or 
rats) who proposed to hang a bell round the 
cat’s neck, so as to be warmed of its approach. 


See also dell the cat in BELL v.5 

1377 Lanct. P. 77. B. Prol. 168 Bugge a belle of brasse.. 
And hangen it vp-on pe cattes hals; banne here we mowen 
Where he ritt or rest. @ 1529 SKELTON Cod. Cloute 164 Loth 
to hang the bell aboute the cattes necke. 1562 J. Hev- 
woop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 32, 1 will hang the bell about 
the cats necke. 1627 E. E. fist, Edw. 11 (1680) 14 Wish- 
ing some one would shew undaunted valour, to tye the Bell 
about the Cat’s neck. 

10. As sound or as clear as a bell; see SOUND a., 
CLEAR a. 

IV. Comb. and Attrib, 

Il. General relations: a. simple attrib., as de//- 
canopy, -chamber, -chime, -clapper, -cot, -cote, -end 
(see 6 b), -/oft, -steeple, -toll, -tower ; b. objective, 
as bell-baptism, -bearer, -caster, -casting, -hallower, 
-maker; ©. similative and parasynthetiec, as dc//- 
button, -cup, -lamp, -mouth, -uet, -shape; bell- 
bored, -crowned, -fashioned, -hooded, -mouthed, 
-wosed, -shaped; Q. instrumental with pa. pple., 
as bell-hung. Also bell-like adj. 

187z Ettacompe Bells of Ch. v. 78 The ceremony of *bell 
baptism exceeds in splendour and minutia the baptism of 
Christians. 1607 Torset, Four-f. Beasts 189 Neither have 
Goats a Captain or *Bell-bearer like unto Sheep. 1851 H. 
Metvitte Whale vi. 36 He orders *bell-buttons to his 
waistcoats. 1628 in Earwaker £. Cheshire 1. 107 uote, Go- 
ing to enquire for the *bellcaster. 187z ELLacompe Bells 
of CA. i. 3, 1 describe the modern process of *bell casting. 
1848 Rickman Archit. 153 Sound-holes. .are not used in the 
*bell-chamber. 1819 SHELLEY Peter Bell vi, Like a crazed 
*bell-chime, out of tune. 1498 Church-w. Acc. St. Dun- 
stan’s, Canterb., For makyng of new *belclappers .. xiijs. 
ilijd. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 14 Large *Bell- 
clappers. .and all thick strong Bars, etc. 1859 TurNER Dom. 
Archit. IT. 1. vii. 338 A *bell-cot projecting from the face 
of the wall. Py L. Jewitt Halfhrs. Eng, Antig. 175 The 
Sanctus Bell. .hung in a small *bell-cote at the apex of the 
gable. 1854 J. STEPHENS Centr. Amer. (1854) 18 A *bell- 
crowned straw hat. a 1849 Mancan Poems (1859) 308 From 
gloomy iron *bell-cups they drank the Saxon wine. 1874 
Cuaprett Hi>t. Music 1. ix. 267 The *bell-ends of certain 
pipes. 1 J. Petiver in PAtl, Trans. XX. 315 A large 
*Bell-fashioned cinereous Calyx. 1549 LaTiIMER Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 135 Preachers, not *Belhalowers. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 208/1 The smoke .. escaped up a big 
*bell-hooded flue. 1870 Morris Larthly Pur. Wem. 145 

‘he *bell-hung bridle-rein. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz, The 
*bell-lamp in the passage. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fam. Herbal 
(1789) 307 The flowers are..of a “bell-like shape. 1865 
Boye Dyaks Borneo 56 Sending forth his clear *bell-like 
challenge. 1764 in PAit, Trans. LIV. 213 In the *bell-Joft 
at St. Bride’s. cxrgoo Destr. Troy v. 1589 *Belmakers, 
bokebynders, brasiers fyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27 A *Belle 
maker, campanarius. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ii, The 
“bell-mouth of his speaking trumpet. 1823 Byron Juan 
xu. Ixxii, His *bell-mouth’d goblet makes me feel quite.. 
Dutch with thirst. 1856 Mas. Browninc Aur. Leigh 9 The 
very sky Dropping its *bell-net down upon the sea. 188 
Greener Guz +6 The barrel is..*bell-nosed upon the out- 
side. 1874 Boutett A ris 4 Arm. iii. 55 One isa helm of 
a deep *bell shape. 1757 Phil. Traus. \.. 65 Campaniform 
or *bell-shaped flowers. 1879 A. RENNEtT in Academy 32 The 
open *bell-shaped mouth of the corolla. 1847 Lp. Lixpsay 
Chr. Art 1. 22 The round towers of Ireland..are *bell- 
steeples. 1861 T. Peacock Gryll Gr. 308 On the dreary 
midnight air Rolled the deep "bell toll. 1614 SPEED 7/tea?. 
Gt, Brit. xxxiv. 67 Whose steeple or *bell-tower being both 
beautiful and high. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. ArcAsrt. 1. 258 
The *bell-tower .. becomes the culminating ornament of 
the whole exterior. 


12. Special combinations: bell-animalcules, 
-animals, English name for the }orticel/ide, infu- 
sorial animaleules having a bell- or wine-glass- 
shaped body ona long flexible stalk ; bell-binder, 
the large Wild Convolvulus or Bindweed; bell- 
bit, ‘the bit of a bridle made in the form of a 
bell’ (Halliw.); bell-boat, a boat with a bell 
freely suspended on it so as to ring as the vessel 
Vor. I. 
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is moved by the waves, and thus give notice 
of danger; so bell-buoy, a buoy with a bell; 
bell- bridle, a bridle hung or adorned with 
bells; + bell-eourse, a race for a bell; bell- 
crank, a crank or species of lever adapted to 
communicate motion from one bell-wire to another 
lying at right angles to it; also attrib.; + bell- 
dream, the sound or musie of a bell; bell-faced 

(of a hammer), having the striking surface convex 
or rounded; bell-gable, a gable or turret in which 
bells are hung; bell-girdle, a girdle or belt hung 
or adorned with bells; bell-handle, the handle 
by which a bell-rope or bell-wire is pulled ; bell- 
hanger, one whose business it is to put up bells, 
bell-wires, ete.; hence bell-hanging; bell-harp 
(see quot.) ; bell-heather, the cross-leaved heath, 
Lrica tetralix (Jam.); bell-horn, a horn which 
gives a bell-like tone; bell-horse, u horse wear- 
ing a bell or bells, esf. a horse adorned with bells, 
flowers, ribbons, ete. to celebrate the advent of 
May; hence bell-horse-day, the first of May; 
bell-jar, a bell-shaped glass jar used in chemical 
and physical laboratories ; bell-less a., destitute of 
a bell; bell-mare, in herding mules on the 
prairies, a mare which wears a bell and acts as 
leader to the troop, etc.; + bell-melter, a bell- 
founder, a founder; bell-moth, a group of moths 
of the family Zortyzczdv, named from their out- 
line when at rest ; bell-pepper, a species of Cap- 
sicum (C. grossunt), so called from the shape of 
the fruit ; bell-polype ( =bell-animalcule); bell- 
pull, a cord or handle attached to a bell-wire, by 
pulling which the bell is rung; bell-rheometer, 
a bell-shaped instrument for measuring the strength 
of an electric current; bell-roof, a roof shaped like 
a bell; bell-rose, the daffodil (Somerset); bell- 
stone, the part of a column which lies between 
the shaft and the abacus (ef. 6a); bell-string = 
BELL-ROPE ; bell-team, a team of horses adorned 
with bells; bell-tent, a tent resembling a bell in 
shape; bell-top (see quot.) ; bell-trap, a stench- 
trap resembling a bell in shape; bell-tubing, 
tubing through which a bell-wire is passed in order 
to protect it; +bell-vessel, a diving-bell; bell- 
ware (see quot.); bell-waver v. Sc., ‘to fluctuate, 
to be inconstant; applied to the mind’ (Jam.); bell- 
weight, a weight shaped somewhat like a bell; 
bell-wheel, the wheel to which an ordinary church- 
bell is attached, and by which it is swung ; bell- 
wire, the wire by which a bell-pull is connected 
with the bell; + bell-yetter, a bell-founder (lit. 
‘ bell-pourer ’). 

See also BELL-BIRD, -FLOWER, -FOUNDER, -GLASS, 
-HOUSE, -MAN, -METAL, -RAGS, -RINGER, -ROPE, 
-WETHER, -WORT. 

1617 MarkHam Cava/. 1. 58 That bytt which we call the 
»-Campanell or *Bell bytt. 1858 in Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 
253 A *Bell Boat has been placed just outside the bar. 1626 
Cart. Smitu decid. Yug. Seamen 32 To know wether she 
be..taper or *belbored. 1836 Marrvat Aidsh. Easy (1863) 
143 Two fine mules with *bell bridles. 1617 MarkHam 
Caval.1. 12, 1 haue seene them vsed at our English *Bell- 
courses, 1884 F. Britten IWatch & Clockm.32 * Bell Crank 
Lever. .a lever whose two arms form a right angle. c1z00 
Ormin 922 Pe *Lelledraem bitacnebp 3uw..drem batt 3uw 
birrb herenn. 1845 Gloss. Goth. Arch.1.54 In small churches 
and chapels that have no towers, there is very frequently 
a *bell-gable or turret at the west end in which the bells 
are hung. 183: Cartyte Sart. Kes, 1. v. 39 Whether he.. 
tower up in high headgear, from amid peaks, spangles and 
*bell-girdles. 1765 Tucker Zé. Nat. I. 387 A *bell-handle 
hanging by your chimney side. 1791 in /farper’s Mag. 
Mar. 1885. 534/2 P¢a “bell hanger on afc 5s. 1851 W. Ir- 
vine in Zzfe LV. 71 Plumbers and *bellhangers [are] to attack 
the vitals of the house. 1798 W. Hutton A ufodiog. 17 One 
of them played upon the *bell-harp. 3815 Evcycl. Brit.(ed. 5) 
X. 277/1 *Bell-Harf, a musical instrument of the string 
kind, thus called from the common players on it swinging it 
about, asa bellontts basis. 16zz FLetcner Beggars’ B. iu. 
iv, Rouse ye the lofty stag, and with my *bell-horn Ring 
hima knell. 1878 Huxiey Puystogr. 77 These bubbles may 
be. . collected in the *bell-jar. 1667 WATERHOUSE /*fre Lond. 
87 The tops of Steeples *Belless. 1859 Marcy Prairie 
Trav. iv. 101 A *bell-mare, to which the mules soon be- 
come so attached that they will follow her wherever she 
goes. 1604 Supplic. Masse-priests § 10 note, Popes, Monkes, 
or Friars, the original! *belmelters of Poperie. 1841 E. 
Newman [Y/ist. Insects w. ii. 214 *Bell-moths.. with fili- 
forin antenna:. 1707 SLOANE Fumaica I. 241 “Bell Pepper. 
The fruit is large. .somewhat shaped like a bell. 1832 Meg. 
Subst. Food 314 The *Bell Pepper ..a biennial .. native of 
India. 183z Miss Mitrorp biéfage Ser. 111. (1863) 496 The 
*bell-pull was within reach: but she had an aversion to 
ringing the bell. 1846 Lytton pera ee) 185 Beside 
the door .. a row of some ten or twelve *bell-pulls. 1865 
Cornh. Alag. X1. 167 A pair of large tassels with loops of 
cord-hke *bell-pulls. 1876 Gwitt A rchiz. 1195 “Bell Roof.. 
is often called an ogee roof, from its form. 1522-4 Church-w. 
alec. St. Dunstan’s, Canteré., For mendyng of the *bellstoke 
Viijd. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. ix. § vi, [The] treatment 
of the capital depends simply on the manner in which this 
*bell stone is prepared. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts 222 Le “bell 
strynges sunt defectiza. 1824 Miss Mitrorp } ilage Ser... 
(1863) 199 Walking .. by the side of his “bell-team. 1785 
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Rov in PAL Trans. LXXYV. 393 One of the pyramidal 
*Lell-tents .. being placed at the station. ¢1850 Aadsm. 
Navig, (Weule) 96 *#ell-top, a term applied to the top ofa 
quarter-gallery when the upper stool is hollowed away. 
31876 Gwitt Archit. § 2218b, The usual iron “bell trap, as 
supplied toa sink, 188: Mechanic § 1540. 692 It is usual 
..to provide for the passage of the bell wires from floor to 
floor by inserting *bell-tubing in the walls. 1816 CAron. in 
Ann. Reg. 93/1 The *bell-vessel was. lowered with Fisher 
and two other men.. in 33 feet of water. 1812 Agric. 
Surv. Catthn, 182 (Jam.) * Bell-ware. .is the kelp weed along 
the Scottish shores. 1820 Scott AZonast. vii, ‘1 doubt me 
his wits have gone a *bell-wavering.’ 1743 PAs. 7 rans. 
XLII. 552 Pound *Bell-Weights. and the single Pound flat 
Weight. 1529 Church-w. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canters., 
Yor mendyng of the *belwhele, xd. 1759 PAtl. Trans. LI. 
288 The *hellwire, coming from the parlour below. 1865 N. 
Arnott Elem, Physics u. 445 * Bell-wires too slack in sum- 
mer, may be of the proper length in winter. c 1440 romp. 
Parv. 30 Pray rake campanartus. 1881 J. Briscor Not- 
tinghamsh. 118 The *bellyetters trade has now found its 
way..into the hands of a few great firms. 

Bell, 54.2 [Belongs to Brett v.2 The actual 
history is uncertain. (It may be only a fig. use of 
BELL sé,1, from its shape.)] The strobile, cone, or 
catkin, containing the female flowers of the hop. 

1594 Phat Ferell-ho. 1. 43 Mis hops are more kindly, und 
the bels of them much larger. 1727 Draptey Fas. Dict. 
s.v. J/op, About August the Ilop will begin to be in the 
Bell or Button. 

Bell, 54.3 [Etymology obscure: identical in 
meaning with mod.Du. ée/, which, with the ac- 
companying MDu. vb. dc//ew ‘to bubble up,’ is 
considered by Franck to have arisen out of MDu. 
bulle (ad. 1. bulla bubble in water) under the in- 
fluence of wed/en to well or boil up; but in pre- 
sence of the existence of the vb. and sb. in Eng. 
this seems doubtful.] A bubble formed in a liquid. 
(The ordinary word for ‘ bubble’ in modern Scotch, 
whence occasional in English literature.) 

1483 Cath. Angi. 27/1 A belle in pe water, dud/a. 1530 
Patscr. 3197/2 Bell of smpvyll at ones nose, roupie, 1533 
Exryot Cast. Helth (1541) 88 Sometyme belles or bobles. 
1576 Wootton Chr. Manual 10g Mans life flieth away. .as 
the bells which bubble up in the water. 1743 Davipson 
sineid vit. 203 In Frisky Bells the Liquors dance. 1815 
Scott Guy A/. xxvi, The twinkling of a fin, the rising of an 
air-bell. 187z Brack Adv. Phactou vi. 75 Bells of air ina 
champagne glass. 

Bell, 5.4 [f. Betti v4] The cry of a stag or 
buck at rutting time. 

[The first quot. is possibly the verb.] 

isro Inscr. Wharncliffe Lodge, Sheffield, For his plesor 
to here the Hartes bel. 1862 C. Cottyns Chase Red Deer 
iii, What I had heard was the ‘bell’ of the stag. 1865 
Boye Dyaks Borneo 56 Few people in England know the 


melody of a wild buck’s bell. 
+ Bell (bel), v.1 Obs. Pa. pple. bollen. [Of 


doubtful origin; apparently repr. OE. éedzan, 
pa. pple. dolgez to swell, be proud or angry = 
OHG. éelgaz to swell; the total loss of the 
guttural presents difficulties, but oceurs also in ME. 
boln-e(n, a. ON. boleua, Da. bolue to swell. CE. 
also BoLLED.] 

zu¢tr, To swell up (like a boil). 

a%2z5 Ancr. 8, 282 Auh heorte to-bollen and to-swollen, 
and ihouen on heih ase hul. A bleddre ibollen ful of winde. 
cree Sir Beves 2655 His flesch gan ranclen and te belle. 
1664 in Pepys Diary (1876) III. 96 [Charm against a thorn| 
Jesus .. Was pricked both with nail and thorn; It neither 
wealed, nor belled, rankled, nor boned. —[A other] And he 
was pricked with a thorn; And it did neither bell, nor swell. 

b. fg. To be puffed up or proud. 

1382 Wycuir 2 74. iit. 4 Men schulen be .. bollun with 
proude thou3tis. ¢ 1450 Compl. Lover's Life 101 Hyt wolde 
aswage Bollyn hertes. 

Bell, ~.2 (Cf. BELL 54.2, from which the vb. 
is prob. formed.] cx¢r. Of hops: To be, begin 
to be, in bell. 

1574 R. Scot //op Gard. (1578) 33 At Saint Margarets daye 
Hoppes blowe, and at Lammas they bell. 1669 W[lorLipce] 
syst. Agric. (1681) 150 wwarg., When Hops Blow, Bell, and 
Ripen. 1753 Cuasers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Belling, Uops blow 
towards the end of July, and bell the latter end of August. 
1819 Rees Cycl., Belding of hops, denotes their opening and 
expanding to their customary shape. 

Bell, v2 Obs. exe. dial. [This goes with 
BELL sé.3, being identical with MDu. éed/ew to 
bubble up, as the sb. is with mod.Du. de/ bubble.] 


zutr. To bubble. 

1598 Fiorio, Vena di _fontana..the belling or rising vp of 
water out of a spring. 1822 HocG Perils Man Il. 44 (JaM.) 
‘The blood bells through. 

Bell bel), v.4; also 5 belle, 6 bel, beale, 
9 dial. beal. [OE. bella str. vb., to roar, bark, 
bellow=OHG. dcllan, mod.G. de/len to bark ; 
cf. ON. dedja to bellow. Cf. Bettow.] 

1. txtr. To bellow, roar, make a loud noise. 

ax000 Riddles xii. 106 Gr.) Amasted swin, bearg bellende 
on bec-wuda. a 1300 W. pr Bisteswortu in Promp, Pare. 
30 note, Tor torreye.. bole belleth. ¢ 1359 Wl. Palerne 
1891 Pe werwolf.. went to him evene bellyng as a bole 
1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1803 He gan to blasen out a soun, 
As loude as belleth winde in Hell. ¢ 1440 Proms. Pare 
30 Bellyn, or lowyn, as nette, mugio. 1570 Levins JManrp. 
207 To Beale, boare. 1589 Gold. Mirr_(1851) 3 Which 
rored and beld, in th’ eares of some. 1872 Rrowsinc Fifine 
Ixxv. 27 Vou acted part so well, went all fours upon earth 
. -brayed, belled. 50 
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2. spec. of the voice of deer in rutting time. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Iche Roobucke certayne bellis 
by kynde. 1610 GwiLtim Heraldry 1. xiv. (1660) 166 You 
shall say, a Roe Belleth. 1774 Goipsm. Nat. Hést. (1862) 
I. 1. v. 324 When the stag cries, he is said to bell. 1808 
Scott Maru. iv. xv, The wild buck bells from ferny brake. 
1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. x. § 8. 133 We start 
them [the hinds], and they go on belling. 

8. ¢rans. To utter loudly, to bellow forth. 

1596 SPENSER Astroph. Eclog. 21 Their leaders bell their 
bleating tunes In doleful sound. 1868 Browninc ing & 
Book vi. 1400 Bell us forth deep the authoritative bay. 

Bell, v.5 [f. Betx 5d.'] 

lL. trans. To furnish witha bell. 70 dell the cat: 
to hang a bell round the cat’s neck, according to the 
Fable (see BELL 56,1 g), and esp. a. to perform per- 
sonally this hazardous feat, to undertake a perilous 
part or be the ring-leader in any movement. 

In the latter use, there is immediate reference to the story 
or legend, related by Lindsay of Pitscottie, that when cer- 
tain of the Scottish barons formed a secret conspiracy to 
put down the obnoxious favourites of James III. in 1482, 
a moment of grave suspense followed the inquiry ‘Who 
would undertake to enter the royal presence and seize the 
victims ?’ which was terminated by the exclamation of Archi- 
bald Douglas, Earl of Angus, ‘I will bell the cat,’ whence 
his historical appellation of ‘ Archibald Bell-the-cat.’ 

1762 J. Man Buchanan's Hist, Scot. xr. § 41. 349 uote, 
Earl Archbald hearing the parable answered sadly, I shall 
bell the cat, meaning Cochrane, the great and terrible 
minion, 1791 D'IsrarLi Cur. Lét. (1858) 169/2 He would 
be glad to see who would bell the cat, alluding to the 
fable. 1840 Arnon Life & Corr. (1844) II. ix. 186, I 
was willing to bell the cat, hoping that some who were able 
might take up what I had begun. 1861 Hucues 7om Brown 
Oxf. 1, xii. 232 As nobody was afraid of him, there was no 
difficulty in finding the man to bell the cat. 

b. To venture to grapple or contend with (a 
dangerous opponent). Sc. 

1721 Woprow //ist. Ch. Scot. 11. 384 (Jam.) How little 
justice..poor simple country people, who could not bell the 
cat with them, had to look for. 1825 Scott Letrothed Introd, 
came It has fallen on me, as we.Scotsmen say, to bell-the- 
cat with you. 

2. ¢rans. To cause to swell or bulge out. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 535/2 He must bell them [tubes] 
out a little. 

3. (s0nce-wid.) 

1863 Dickens A/rs. Lirriper's Lodgings i. They [servant 
girls] get bell’d off their legs [i.e. ‘run off their legs’ in an- 
swering bells]. 

+ Bella‘city. Ods—° [f. L. dellac-em (bellax), 
f. bell-umt war; see -AciTy.]  ‘ Warlikeness.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

|) Belladonna (be:lajdgna). [mod.L.; a. It. 
bella dona, lit. ‘fair lady,’ name given in Italy 
to the plant, on uncertain grounds. 

(The usual statement, current since the time of Ray and 
Tournefort, is given in quot. 1757; a different account is in 
quot. 1851. A well-known property of the juice is to enlarge 
the pupil of the eye.)] 

I. 1. Sot. The specific name ef the Deadly 
Nightshade or Dwale (4/ropa Belladonna), occa- 
sionally used as English, 

1597 GerarD /leréal u1. lvi. (1633) 341 In English, Dwale, 
or sleeping nightshade: the Venetians and Italians call it 
Belladona. 1757 Purtsey in Phil. Trans. L. 62 Bella-donna 
is the name, which the Italians, and particularly the Vene- 
tians, apply to this plant; and Mr. Ray observes, that it is 
so called because the Italian ladies make a cosmetic from 
the juice. 185: E. Hamitton Flora fTom«op. iii. 64 Bella: 
donna, because it was employed by Leucota, a famous 
poisoner of Italy, to destroy the beautiful women. 1876 
Harcey Jat. Aled. 488 Belladonna is cultivated for medi- 
cinal use at Hitchin. 

2. Afed. The name, in the pharmacopeeia, of the 
leaves and root of this plant, and of the drug 
thence preparcd, the active principle of which is 
the alkaloid a/ropiie. 

1788 Edinb. New Dispens, 1. (1791) 145 The belladonna 
taken internally has been highly recommended in cancer. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 109 Belladonna is said by homcopathists 
to act as a preventative of scarlet fever. 1875 H. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 250 Belladonna is not a hypnotic, 

II. Belladonna Lily, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
a native of the Cape of Good llopce. 

1734 MitLer Gard. Cal. 140 The roots of the Guernsey and 

3elladonna Lillies. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. 1v. xxi 499 
The belladonna isa yet more handsome lily. 1866 T, Moore 
in 7reas. Bot. 48 The name Belladonna Lily was given.. 
from the charmingly blended red and white of the perianth, 
resembling the complexion of a beautiful woman. 

Bellamy, variant of BeLany, fair friend. 

Bellan‘e, obs. var, BALEEN (sense 3), whalebone. 

1513 DouGias /Exeis v. vii. 73 Erix was wont .. In that 
hard bellane his brawnis to embrace. 

+ Bellandine. Os. rare—'. (Sce quot.) 

1721 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 11. 218 Importation of Bellan- 
dine, or white Turkey Silk, and of Sherbassee of Persia. 

+ Be‘llaries, sé. p/. Obs. [ad. L. bellaria 
viands of the dessert.] (See quot.) 

1623 CockeRAM 1, Banquetting Dishes, Bedlaries. 


Bellarmine (belaimin). Ods. exc. Hist. A 
large glazed drinking-jug with capacious belly and 
narrow neck, originally designed, by the Protestant 
party in the Nethcrlands, as a burlesque likeness 
of their great opponcnt, Cardinal Bellarinine. 


Sce Chambers BA, of Days 1. 371.) 
1719 D'Urrey (ills (1872) V1. 201 With Jugs, Mugs, and 
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Pitchers,and Bellarmines of State. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) ¥, Asuphithetunt,a great cup or jug..a rummer, 
a bellarmine. 2861 Our Eng. Home 170 The capacious 
bellarmine was filled to the brim with foaming ale. 


+ Be llatory, 2. Ods. rare. fad. L. bellatorius, 
f. dell@lor warrior: see -oRY.] Warlike, of war, 
1657 Tomiinson Revou’s Disp. 429 Their bellatory arms 


were not of steel but brass. 

+ Bellatrice. Ods.-° [a. F. bellatrice, ad. 
L. bellatric-em (bellatrix), fem. of bell@tor warrior : 
see -RICE.] ‘A warrioress, a woman well skill’d 
in war, a Virago.” Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Be‘llaview. Obs. rare—'. [for F. belle vue.] 
Fine view or outlook. 

1611 Boys £-xfos. Gosp. (1630) 345 This text is as it were 
the bellaview of the whole Chapter, in which a Christian 
may behold al sufficient fortifications against. .assaults. 

Bell-bird (be'lbaid). [f. Bent s6.1+ Birp.] A 
name given to two distinct birds, the Jvocwias 
carunculata or Campanero of Brazil, and the 
Myzantha melanophrys of Australia, both remark- 
able for their clear ringing notes. 

@1848 Br. Stantey Fam. Hist. Birds iv. (1854) 69 The 
Bell-Bird’s note was borne upon the wind. 1 Woop 
Homes without H. xxv. 470 Yo this group [the Honey- 
eaters] belong many. species, such as that which produces 
a sound like the tinkling of a bell and is in consequence 
called the Bell-bird. 

Belidars, obs. f. Birpers, name of a plant. 

Belle (bel), @. and sé. fa. mod.F. (17th c.) 
belle, OF. bele:—L. bella, fem. of bellus beautiful, 
fair: see BEAU, BEL.] 

A. adj, 1. Pretty, handsome. Ods. as Eng. 

1668 Perys Diary 16 May, I did kiss her maid, who is so 
mighty belle, — 

2. In certain French phrases, which have been 
used in Eng., as bel/e assemblée brilliant assembly 
or gathering ; delle dame fair lady, belle; delle 
passion the tender passion, love; also BELLES- 
LETTRES, q.V. 

1698 Concreve Hay of I’, Epil. (1866) 287 Whole belles 
assembleées of coquettes and beaux. 1711 SHaFtEesB. Charac. 
(1737) III. 31 The gallant sentiments, the elegant fancys, 
the belle-passions. 19716 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. xi. 
I. 4o In what a delicate manner the belles passions are 
managed in this country. 1767 H. Brooke Food of Q. (1859) 
I. 375 (D.) Should we see the value of a German prince’s 
ransom gorgeously attiring each of our belle-dames? 

B. sé. A handsome woman, ¢sf. one who dresses 
so as to set off her personal charms ; the reigning 
‘beauty’ of a place; a fair lady, a fair one, 

1622 Fretcuer Seggar’s B.1v. iv, Vandunke’s daughter, 
The dainty black-ey'd belle. 1712 Pore Rafe Lock u. 16 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide. 1712 
ArsuTHnot John Bull (1755) 42 Fantastical old belles, that 
dress themselves like girls of fifteen. 1779 Jounson Lett. 
220 (1788) II. 79 My Master..courts the belles, and shakes 
Brightelmston. 1860 O. Merepitu Lucile 56 The belle 
ofall Paris last winter; last spring The belle of al] Baden. 

Belle, obs. form of BELL ; also in comb. 

Belled (beld), #7. a. [f. BELL 5d. or v. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with a bell or bells. Often in 
comb., as double-delled. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 81 His belled cap. 
1865 Ruskin Sesame 4 To ring with confidence the visitors’ 
bell at double-belled doors. : 

2. Bell-flowered. Often in comb., as b/ee-delled. 

a18s0 Beppors /pine Spir. Song i, Where the gentians 
blue-belled blow. 1856 Ruskin Avug Gold. Riv. v. 51 Soft 
belled gentians, more blue than the sky. 1869 — Q. of Air 
§ 83 The belled group, of the hyacinth and convallaria. 

Belled, obs. var. of BELp, BALD. 

1668 Hills & fav. N.C. (1860) 297 A little belled meare 
and a fole. 

Bellementte, var. BILLiMENt, Ods., omament. 

Belleric, beleric (bélerik), a. and sé. [a. 
F. belléric, more correctly ded/rie, ad. (ultimately) 


Arab. lity dalilaj, f. Pers. ally dalilah.] The 


astringent fruit of Termznalia Bellerica, also called 
Bastard Myrobalan, imported from India for the 
use of calico-printers, and used for the production 
of a permanent black. 

1757 Parsonsin Phil. Traus. L. 403 Distinguished. . by its 
round figure; and called the belleric Myrobalan. 1808 
CoresrookE Dict. Saxscr. 90 Beleric Myrobalan. 1858 R. 
Hose Veg. K. 635 The Belleric is. .the size of a nutmeg and 
very astringent. 

|| Belles-lettres (be:l letr), 5d. 7/7. Also 8 
-letters, belle-lettre. [Fr.; lit. ‘fine letters, 
z.e. literary studies,’ parallel to deawx arts the 
‘fine arts’ ; embracing, according to Littré, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry.} Elegant or polite 
literature or literary studies. A vaguely - uscd 
term, formerly taken sometimes in the wide scnse 
of ‘the humanities,’ /é/erw Aumaniores ; sometimes 
in the exact sense in which we now use ‘ litera- 
ture’; in the latter use it has come down to the 
present time, but it isnow generally applied (when 
used at all) to the lighter branches of literature 
or the esthetics of literary study. 

1710 Swirt Tatler No. 230 2 The Traders in History and 
Politicks, and the Belles Lettres. 1747 Scheme L:guip. Men 


of \Var 23 Civil or Military Law, or any other Part of the 
Belles Letters. 3280: Fintayson //, Blair, To endow a 


BELLICOSE. 


Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 1848 L. Hunt 7vwz iii. 138 A strong 
union has always existed between the law and the belles- 
lettres. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. i. (1878) 34 That 
vapid, half naturalized term ‘belles-lettres,’ which has had 
some currency as a substitute for the term ‘literature.’ 

Bellet, obs. variant of Bri.ver 53.2 

Belletrist, -lettrist (belletrist). Also 9 
belles-lettreist. [f. prec. +-1sT.] One devoted 
to belles-lettres, 

1816 Gitcurist Philos, Etyt. 193 The great Quintilian, 
or any of his worthy disciples the French Bedles-lettreists. 
1858 De Quincey Whiggism Wks. VI. 130 As an orator, an 
essayist, or, generally, asa bellettrist. 

Belletristic (bellétristik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to belles-lettres. 

1821 Coteripce in Blackw. Mag. X. 254, 1 wish I could 
find a more familiar word than esthetic, for works of taste 
and criticism. It is, however. in all respects better, and 
of more reputable origin, than deZ/etristic. 1864 Reader 
2 Apr. 427/2 To start from the first of April the Grand 
Journal, as a belletristic weekly. 1866 M. ArNotp in 
Coruh, Mag. X11. 290 An unlearned belletristic trifler like 
me. 1868 Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 293 We have risen 
above the mere belletristic treatment of classical literature, 

So + Belles-lettri‘stical a. Ods. 

1799 W. Taytor in Robberds’ J/ew. I. 259 His belles- 
lettristical pedantry. 

Bellewe, -ewing, obs. ff. BELLOW, -ING. 

Bell-flower (be'l,flauaz, -flauez). [f. BELL 56.1 
+ FLowER.] The common name of the various 
species of flowering plants of the genus Cam- 
panula, distinguished by their handsome bell- 
shaped blossoms. 

1578 Lyte Dodoexs 172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1741 Cum pl. Fasz- 
Piece u. iii. 374 Nettle-leav’d Bell-flowers. 1855 BRowNING 
Toccata Wks, VI. 55 On her neck the small face buoyant, 
like a bell-flower on its bed. 1882 J. Harpy in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 1X. 430 The giant bell-flower (Campanula lati- 
Yolia) grows near the footpath. 

Bell-founder (be'l)fau:nda1).  [f. Benn 5d.1 + 
FounpeR.] <A fotinder, caster, or maker of bells. 

Bell-founding, the art or process of founding or 
casting bells. Bell-foundry, a place where bells 
are cast. 

1530 Paiscr. 197/2 Bell founder, foxdevr de cloches. 1643 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Unl. x, Of bell-metal Bell- 
founders cast bells, 1856 tr. Berlioz’ [ustrument. 225 Bell- 
founders can all manufacture these small cymbals. 1872 
Exvacomse Sells of Ch. 216 A masterpiece of bellfounding. 

Bell-glass (be'l)gla’s). [f. BELL sé,1 + Guass.] 
A bell-shaped glass vessel or cover, used chiefly for 
the protection of plants. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece nu. 193 A large square Room 
. covered with a Cuppalo, thorough which the Light is let 
by Bell-glasses. 1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Lupulus, 
When they..put Bell-glasses over their Cauliflowers. 1809 
Auten & Pepys in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 413 We placed a 
Guinea pig upon it, with the bell-gluss over him. 1851 
Girnny Haxudbk, Fl.-gard. 36 Cuttings may be planted.. 
and covered by a bell-glass. 

Be'llhouse. arch. and dial. Also 1 bell-hius, 
4 belhows, 5 belhowse, bellehowse, 5-7 bel- 
house. [f. BELL s6.1+ House] A tower or other 
erection for containing a bell or set of bells; a 
belfry ; properly used of a detached structure, but 
also applied to the belfry of a church, etc. 

ax000 Thorpe’s Laws I, 190 (Bosw.) Gif ceorl hafde fif 
hida agenes landes, cirican and cycenan, bell-hus. a@ 1100 
Gloss. in Wr-Wiilcker Voc. 327 Cloccarinm, uel lucar, Belhus 
c 1428 [bid. 648 Hoc canipaxare, A® belhowse. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 27/1 Belhouse, campfanile. 1598 Hakiuyt Voy. I. 
126 A Church and a Kitchiti, a Belhouse, anda gate. 1766 
Entick Loudon 1V. 223 The bell-house stood on the said 
ground. 185s IWViitby Gloss., Bell-house, the tower of a 
church, the belfry. ‘i 

+ Be'llibone. O¢s. vare. [corruption of F. 
belle bonive or belle et bonne fair and good; if not 
a humorous perversion of BONNIBEL, q.v.] A fair 
maid, a bonny lass. . 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 61, 1 saw the bouncing 
Bellibone. /éd. Apr. 92 Gloss., A bellibone, or a Bonibell, 
homely spoken for a fair mayde, or Bonilasse. 1586 WEBBE 
Eng. Poetrie 83 With a bellibone trym for to be loaden. 


+ Bellic, a. Obs. [a. F. delligue, ad. L. bel- 
licus, f. bellum war.) Of war; warlike. 

1627 Fectuam Resolves u. lii. (1677) 262 The bellic [other 
edd, bellique] Cassar. 1680 Peviine Good Old Way 128 (L.) 
His machines and bellick instruments. 


+ Be'llical, a. Ods. [fas prec.+-au1.]  Per- 
taining to war, warlike. : 

1513 Douctas Aexeis vu. xi. 54 Itale Now birnis into 
fury Petlicate: 1572 BosseweELt A rmorie it. 97 Two maces 
bellicall. 1602 Furpecke 1s¢ Pt. Paradll, 20 Some [tenures 
are] both domesticall & bellicall, as grand sergeancy. 

+ Be‘lliche, adv. Obs. rare—'.  [f. BEL a. + 
-liche =-L¥2,] Beautifully. 

1394 7. Pl. Crede 344 Wip arches on eueriche half and 
belliche y-corven: ae 

Bellicose (be:likaus), a. — [ad. L. bellicds-us : 
see -OSE.] Inclined to war or fighting ; warlike. 

1432-50 tr. /égdex (1865) 1. 321 Germanye, the peple of 
whom was.. bellicose. 1535 STEWART Crox. Scot, (1858) I. 
134 Our godis aboue..In Albione hes plantit .. The perfite 
pepill, bald and bellicois. 1706 Maute //ést. Picts in AZise. 
Scot. 1. 32 The bellicose Romans. 1880 KincLake Crimea 
VI. iii. 13 Their bellicose names were deceptive. 


BELLICOSELY. 


Be:llicosely, av. [f. prec. + -ty2.]) Ina 
bellicose or warlike manner or direction. 

1882 O'Donovan Merv I. xxiv. 415 Bellicosely inclined. 

Bellicosity (belikp’siti, Warlike inclination. 

1884 WWanch, Exam. July 5/1 There is no suggestion of 
bellicosity in these utterances, 

+ Bellicous, «@. Ods.; also 7- quous. [a. F. 
bellignenx, ad. L bellicdsus.] = BELLICOSE, 

1536 /t.xhort. Northe in Furniv. Ballads 1. 304 Cheiff bel- 
licous champions. a@ 1577 Sin T. Satu Commw. Eng, 106 
Bellicous nations. 1628 Dicsy Woy. .Vedit. (1868) 65 The 
Greekes of the countrie.. would soone become a belliquous 
{printed belliguous} nation. 

Bellied (be'lid), 44/7. az. Forms: 5 balyd, 6 
belied, 6-7 bellyed, 7 belly’d, belli'd, 6- bel- 
lied. [f. Beiy v. or sb. +-kD.] 

1. Having a belly. Often in comd., c.g. big- or 
great-bellied, having a big belly, corpulent ; Zence, 
pregnant. See also Gor-, Pot-, SHADBELLIED. 

261475 //unt. Hare 187 Sym, that was balyd lyke a cow. 
¢1520 ANDREWE .Vodte Lyfe in Badbees Bh. (1868) 237 Scilla 
..1s belied like a beste, & tayled lyke a dolphin. 156 
Triall Treas. (1859) 14 The great bellied loute. 31650 ik 
Grecory Learned Tratts 98 When the great belli’d woman's 
time is com. 1697 Dryven ire. Georg, 1. 126 The Colt 
.. Sharp headed, Barrel belly'’d, broadly back’d. 1803 
Bristep Pedest. Tour 11. 687 The big-bellied hostess. 

b. Big-bellied, corpulent; /g. inflated. 

1532 Fritu J/irror (1829) 272 Bellied monks, canons, and 
priests. @1564 Becon ‘7, Godly Prin Prayers, etc, (1844) 
39 The dreams of the bellied hypocrites. a 1813 A. Witson 
/usult. Pedlar Poet. Wks. (1846) 199 A bellied gent. steps 
owre the run. ; 

2. transf. Made large and full, rounded ; bulging ; 
blown or puffed out. 

21593 H. Situ Sern. (1622) 207 It becomes them well. . 
to wear bellied doublets. 1649 Buitus Exg. /mprow. /ipr. 
(1653) 70 ‘The neather part of the bit a little bellied or 
square. 1678 Loud, Gaz. No. 7332/4 A bellied porringer. 
1747 Frankuin IV&s, (1840) 192 A yinegar-cruet, or some 
such bellied bottle. 1878 B. Tavior Dea&alion 1. vi. 130, 
I seea glorious barque With bellied canvass. 

Bellies, pl. of BELLY ; also obs. f. BeELLows. 

+ Belli‘ferous, 2. Oés. [f. L. bellifer, £. bellunt 
war + -fer, -bringing.] ‘ That bringeth war.’ Bailey. 

+ Be llify, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. bed/-us beauti- 
ful+-Fy.] /vans. To embellish, beautify. Hence 
Be-llifying ///. a. 

1540 Raynatp Birth Maz wy. vi. (1634) 197 Embellishing 
or bellif ing Medicines. .to remoue certaine blemishes. 

+ Belli gerate, v. 0ds—° [f. L. be/ligerat- ppl. 
stem of delirgerare to wage war, f. belliger : see 
BELLIGEROUS.] ‘To make war,’ Cockeram 1623 ; 
whence in Bailey, etc. 

+ Belli:gera'tion. O¢s.—° [formed as prec.] 
‘Waging, or making war.’ Bullokar 1676. 

Belligerence (belidzéréns), [f. BeLLicEr- 
ENT a.: see -ENCE.] The carrying on of hostili- 
ties; also = BELLIGERENCY, 

1814 W,. Tayior in Robberds’ We. 11. 422 From your 
belligerence I seek refuge in his pacific philanthropy. 1882 
Punch g Sept. 102 The thought of beiligerence made him 
feel faint. 

Belligerency. Also-ancy. [f. as prec.: 
see -ENCY.] The position or status of a belligerent. 

1863 Boston Commw. 11 Sept., The absurdity and wrong 
of conceding Ocean Belligerancy to a pretended Power. 
1864 Yimes 22 Dec., To concede to Russia the rights of 
naval belligerency. 1877 Morey Crit, A/isc. Ser. uu. 392 
Macaulay .. steeps us in an atmosphere of belligerency. 

Belligerent (beli-dzérént), a. and sb. Also 
6-8 -gerant. [The earlier de//gerant (cf. F. bel/r- 

gérant) was ad, L. delligerdni-em, pr. pple. of 
belligerare to wage war: see BELLIGERATE, -oUS. 
The current spelling, if due to imitation of L. ge- 
rentem, is etymologically erroneous, since the word 
is not derived from gerére ; but cf maguific-ent.] 
A. adj. 

1. Waging or carrying on regular recognized war; 
actually engaged in hostilities ; formerly also said 
of warlike engines, and the like. 

1577 Dee Retat. Spir. 1. (1659) 171 Four .. belligerant 
Castles, out of the which sounded Trumpets thrice. 1765 
‘Tucker Zé. -Vat, II. 408 Religion and reason are so far 
from being belligerent powers .. that they join in alliance. 
a1773 Cuesterr. (T.) The belligerent and contracting 
parties. 1775 JouNSoN, Bel/igerant, waging war. Dic?. [i.e. 
from some dictionary.] 12846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. I. iv, 
213 A truce of six months between the belligerent parties. 

2. fig. or transf. to other hostilities. 

1809 W. Invinc Anickeré. (1861) 117 He assumed a most 
belligerent look. 1812 E.xaminer 11 May 290/2 ‘The belli- 
gerent journalists..are unanimously for the military. 1850 
THACKERAY Pendennes xivi (1884) 458 Costigan called for a 
‘waither’ with such a belligerent voice. 

3. alirté, from the sb.: Of or pertaining to bel- 
ligerents. 

1865 (13 Mar.) Bricut Canada, Sp. (1876) 68 The acknow- 
ledgment of the belligerent rights of the South. 1881 J, 
WESTLAKE in Academy 15 Jan. 41/2 Controversies .. con- 
cerning the capture of private belligerent property at sea. 

B. sé. 1. A nation, party, or person waging 
regular war (recognized by the law of nations). 

811 // ist. Eur.in Aun, Reg. 75/2 The common rules be- 
tween civilized belligerents. 1839 Hatvam ///st. Lit. II. 
1. iv. § 86 War itself... even for the advantage of the belli- 
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gerents, had its rules. 1864 veces 22 Dec., Deprived the 
blockaded Power of its rights as a maritime belligerent. 

2. fig. or transf. to other hostile agents. 

1839 Dickens Wick. Nick. ii, A loud shout attracted the 
attention of even the belligerents [¢.¢. policemen], 1849 
Macautay //ist. Lug, xviii, Out of Parliament .. the belli- 
gerents were by no means scrupulous about the means 
which they employed. 

Belli‘gerently, a/v. [f prec. adj. + -Ly2.] 
In a belligerent manner or way; ina warlike way. 

1837 .Vew Month. Mag. L, 291 They feel belligerently in- 
clined, 1881 Standard 18 Apr. 4/6 The whole [astern 
Question. , actively and belligerently reopened. 

+ Belli-gerous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. belliger 
war-waging, f. de//um war+-ger, -carrying on.] 
Waging war ; belligerent. 

1731 Baitey, Beddigerous, making or waging war. 1755 
in JouNson, 1784 J. Darky Lect. rt i.11848)66 Vhe pub- 
lic energies, seldom belligerous, were generally directed to 
objects of public utility. 

Belling (be lin), 74/. s6.1 [f. Benn v.4+-1NG!,] 

+1. The roaring of animals; bellowing. Ods. 

1440 Promp. Part. 30 Bellynge, of [? or] rorynge of 
bestys (z.». bellinge of nete), szectus. 

2. spec. Yhe cry of deer in the rutting season ; 
hence c//if¢. the season itself. Occas. a/tr7d. 

1513 DouGtas “#éucis wv. Prol. 63 The meik hartis in 
belling oft ar found Mak feirs bargane. c1s60 A. Scorr 
Adu, Wanton Wowarits, As bukkis in belling tyme. 1858 
Lytton What will he do? v.iv \D.) A melancholy belling 
note like the belling itself of a melancholy hart. 

+3. Crying, roaring of human beings. Ods. 

1583 STANynurs? uefs uu. (Arb.) 68 With mournful 
belling I namde expreslye Creiisa. 

Belling, v4/. sd., in sense of BrLt v1, 2, 3, 5; 
see these. 

Belling (beliy), sf/.a. [f. Bent v.4 + -1nG?,] 

+1. genx. Roaring, bellowing. Ods. 

1583 StTanyuurst s/xeis 11. (Arb.) 92 Loud the lowbye 
brayed with belling monsterus eccho. /é/d. 1v. 120 With 
belling skrichcrye she roareth, 

2. spec. Uttering the cry of deer in rutting-time. 

1650 Futcer Pisgah ui. ix. 338 Here.. the belling Roes 


[are said] to bed. 
Bellipotent (beli-potént), a [ad. L. bel/i- 


poteni-em, £. bell-tent war + potent-cm powerful.] 
Mighty or powerful in war. (Oés. in serious use. ) 

1635 Heywoop Lond, Sinus Salut. Wks. IV. 294 Belli- 
potent Mars is from his spheare come downe. 1656 BLouNT 
Glossogr., Bellipotent, mighty in wars, puissant at arms. 
1825 Blackw., Mag, XVII. 62 General W.—a ‘ bellipotent’ 
officer, who sent in a bill to Congress, for sugar plums. 

+ Bellish, v. Ods. Forms: 5 bels(c)h-yn, 
belch-yn. [Either shortened from EMBELLISH, or 
adopted from rare OF. be/tr, bel/ir, bcllissant (used 
in same sense as cwde//rr), f. de beautiful.] = Ex- 
BELLISH. Hence Be‘llishing (in 15th c. belsh- 
ynge) vd/. sb.; cf. next. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Belschyd, or made fayre [1499 
belched), veastzs. Belchyn or make fayre, decoro, ventsto. 


Belshynge, venustacto, , 
[prob. a. OF. bedisse- 


+ Bellishment. és. 
meni; see pree.] 

x611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vi. (1632) 42 Some other 
bellishments they had. : 

+ Bellitude. Oés.—°. [ad. L. belértrido, f.bell-us 
fine, pretty: see -rUDE.] Beauty, fairness. 

1623 in COCKEKAN. 

Bell-kite. Sc. and north. dial. In 5 beld 
eytt. [f. ded/, de//, northem forms cf BaLp + 
cytl, kite, here a corruption of Coot.] The northern 
form of BaLp-coor. Also fy. as term of contempt. 

c1450 Hottann //onéate tii. 1 Busardis and Beld cyttes. 
1876 Wid-Yorksh. Gloss, s.v. Bclikite, The usual applica- 
tion of this term is in the way of good-humoured reproach, 
‘Thou litile bellkite, get out o’ t’ road.’ 

Bellman \belmé&n). Also 4-7 belman. [f. 
BELL s4.1+ Man. ] 

1. A man who rings a bell ; ess. a man employed 
to go round the streets of a town and make public 
announcements, to which he attracts attention by 
tinging a bell ; a town-critr. 

(Formerly a bellman announced deaths, and called on the 
faithful to pray for the souls of the departed; a bellman 
also acted as night-watchman, and called the hours’. 

1391 Zest. Ebor. (1836) I. 163 Le belman portand’ cain- 
panam per villam..ij.d. 1463 Bury IWilis (1850) 17 Item | 
wele the ij bellemen haue 1j. gownys. 1577 Hotixsuep 
Chron. III. 1209/1 Certaine houses in Cornehill, being .. 
cried by a belman. 1648 Herrick //esfer. (1869) 221, I 
heare the cock, The bell-man of the night. 1659 60 Prrys 
Diary 16 June, I staid up till the bell-man came by .. and 
cried, ‘Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy 
morning. 1868 Dickexs Lets. (1880) I]. 80 There is a bell- 
man announcing something. 

+2. He who ‘bears the bell’; the best or most 
excellent. Obs. rare. 

1617 Markuam Caval. v. 55 Repaire to the Stable of 
great Princes, where commonly are the bell-men of this Art. 

Hence Be‘llmanship, the office of bellman. 

1839 Slack. Mag. XLVI. 386 The election of John Tapps 
to the bellmanship of Buzzleton. 

Bell-me:tal. 

The substance of which bells arc made; an alloy 
of copper and tin, the tin being in larger propor- 
tion than in ordinary bronze. 

The proportions of the constituents vary within the limits 
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of 34 and 4 of copper to 1 of tin: the former is suited for 
large bells, the laier for small house-bells. 

1541 Act 33 //en. V1//, vii. §1 No person. .should..conuey 
anie brasse .. laien, bell metall, gun metall .. into... parics 
beyonde the sea. 1§22 3 /uz. Ch. Goods Staffs. 24 A bukeit 
of belmettel. 1613 Sin H. Fincu Lave (16,6) 235 A licence 
to carrie Bell-metiall out of the Realme. 1812 Six IL. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 420 Copper alloyed with from 5‘; to of tin 
forms the different species of bronze and bell-metal. 

b. altrrb. Made of or resembling this alloy. 
Also fg. applicd to a loud ringing voice. 

1780 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 225/2 Ty eating mushrooms 
stewed in a bell-metal saucepan. 1816 Soutury in Q. Ae. 
XVI. 271 Any blockhead with a brazen face and a bell- 
metal voice. 1837 Wana 1/2. (1880) 68 (Siannite) fre- 
quently has the appearance of bronze or bell inetal, and 
hence the name éel/- metal ore. 

Bellomancy, obs. var. BELOMANCY. 

+ Be‘llomy. ‘Sc. Ods. [Derivation uncertain. ] 
A blustering or audacious man. 

1535 STEWART Creu. Scot. 11, 666 Ane bellomy that bus- 
teous wes and bald. /é. 621 Of thir tratouris .. Ane bel- 
lomye wes callit Makdouald, . 

Bellon (belon). <A term for lead-colic. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I]. 114 In the bellon, or 
colica Saturnina, the patients are said to bite their own 
flesh, 1819 Rees Lucycl., Bellon or Belland, a distemper 
very common in Derbyshire... where they smelt lead ore. 

Bellona (beléwna). [L. Be//ona, the godess 
of war, f. dc//um war.) Proper name of the Koman 
goddess of war; /ransf. a spirited woman of 
commanding presence. Belloniana., warlike. 

1605 Suaxs. J/acé. 1. ii. 54 Bellona’s Bridegroom, lapt in 
proofe. 1667 Mitton /?, Z. 11.922 Bellona storms, With all 
her battering Engines. 1711 KE. Warp Quex. I. 64 His 
Steel Belonian Bright-Cap. 3820 Scorr Addo? xxxi, Her 
features. .inflamed and resembling those ofa Bellona, 1859 
G. Merepitu A. Severed xxxvii. (1885) 346 He had recog- 
nized his superb Bellona in the lady by the garden window. 

2. Name of one of the asteroids. 

Belloot, belote (bél7@t, béldut).  [ad. Sp. 

bellota acorn.] The edible acorn of a species of 
cak (Quercus Balloia), in Barbary, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Bellote Oak: the tree which bears it. 
_ 1866 Treas. Bot. 951/1 The acorns of Q. Sadlota, and of 
its variety Q. Gramuntia, are eaten .. under the name of 
Belotes. 1878 Hooker & Batt Warocco 268 The belloot 
oak..which 1s spread through North Africa and Spain. 

+ Bellosious, a. Ods. rare—'. [erroncotisly f. L. 
bellésus warlike.] Warlike. 

1586 Warner “1/6, Eng. Ixxxvi (1606) 354 These two bel- 
losious people cleer’d no sooner forren swords. 

Bellougina: sce BreLuca. 

Bellow (be'lox), v. Forms; 4 belwe, bellewe, 
4-5 below, 6 bellue, 6- bellow. [Of uncertain 
etymology, The cquation of ME. ée/wen with 
the rare OF. dy/giaiz suggests that the latter is 
late WSax. for *d/¢egian, Anglian *d¢/g7an ; but 
the origin of this is not cvident, unless it be a 
parallel formation to the synonymous é¢//an, 
Beis v.4, say from OTeut. *badiigéjan: cf. OF. 
a-dilgian, OS. diligén, OTcut. *diligéjan, parallel 
to *diléjan, in OHG. éfligén and ¢i/én to destroy.] 

1, prop. To roar as a bull, or as a cow when 
excited. (Ordinarily, a cow /ows \ 

cr1000 Martyrot. 17 Jan. Cockayne Shrine 52) Hwilum 
pa deofol hine swungon .. hwilum hi hine bylzedon on swa 
fearras and duton eall swa wulfas. cx305 Ley. Rood 145 
Beestes gan belwe in eueri binne. 1377 Lancer. 7. 772. 2B. 
XI. 333 Pere ne was cow. .Pat wolde belweafter boles. 1388 
Wye Jer. lk 11 And lowiden ether dcllewiden, as bolis. 
1580 Nortu /?/utarch 358 (R.) Like wild beasts bellowing 
and roaring. 1611 Snaks. JViut, 7. 1y. iv. 28 Lupiter Be- 
came a Bull, and bellow'd. 1784 Burns Left. x. Wks. 
(Globe) 302 A. cow bellowing at the crib without food. 
1868 Once a I eek No. 5.99 The first bull advances bellow- 
ing fiercely. 

b, frais. 

1868 Once a Weck No. 5. 99 A young bull bellows a chal- 
lenge. 

2. Applied to the roaring of other animals ; used 
formerly in sense of BELL v.4 2. 

1486 Bk. St. cdiléans Ev, Anhert belowys. 1575 TuRBERY. 
Venerte 238 An harte belloweth. 1596 Snaxs, WVerch, I" v, 
i. 73 Youthful and vnhandled Colts .. bellowing and neigh- 
ing loud. r60z — //am. m. ii. 264 The croaking Rauen 
doth bellow for Reuenge. 1738-51 Cuasipers Cyc?. s. v. 
/lunting. The terns for their notse at ruuing time .. A 
hart dclieth; a buck grows or troats; a roe bellows. 1766 
Vacation in Dodsley Coli, Poems III, 1533 The master 
stag. . Bellows loud with savage roar. 1875 B. Vayviorx fanst 
iii. I. 5x Poodle. .Cease to bark and bellow. ; 

3. Of human beings: To cry in a loud’ and deep 
voice; to shout, vociferatc, roar (depreciaiive or 
humorous); also (seriously) to roar from pain. 

x60z Snaks. //amt.in. ii. 36 There bee Players ..that.. 
haue so strutted and bellowed. 1649 Mutox /ikox, Wks. 
1738) 1. 43 Not fit for that liberty which they cried out and 
bellowed for. 1709 Streve Tatler No. 54? 3 He is ac- 
custom’d to roar and bellow so terribly loud in the Re. 
sponses. 1718 Pore /ééad y. 1053 Mars bellows with the 
pain, 1824 W. Irvine 7, Trav. IL. 234 Like a bully: bellow- 
ing for more drink. , ; 

b. fraus. To utter (words or cries) in a loud and 
deep voice ; frequently with oze/, forth. 

1581 Nowrnt & Dav in Confer.1.11584! D iiij b, Beelzebub 
bellowed out most horrible blasphemies, 1603 KNoi.te» 
Hist. Turkes (1621) 663 TDellowing out certaine superti- 
tious charms. 1771 Smoitett //amph. Cl. (1815) 143 Noisy 
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rystics bellowing ‘Green pease’ under my window. 188: | in Wyclif we find another form, de/z, de/w, in 15th c. 


Miss Yonce Lads & L. Langley i. 41 Some used to bellow 
or screech out any familiar hymn in an irreverent way. 

ec. To bellow off: to drive off by shouting, to 
shout down. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. WH. 111, 1, ix. 249 Fain would Re- 
porter Rabaut speak his. .last-words; but he is bellowed off. 

4. Of thunder, cannon, wind, the sea, and other 
inanimate agents: To make a loud hollow noise ; 
to roar. 

1384 Cuaucer Hozse F. \Fairf.) 1803 A soun As lowde as 
beloweth [v.~. belwith, bellyth, belleth] wynde in_helle, 
1596 SrenseR F. Q. 1. vii. 7 A dreadfull sownd, Which 
through the wood loud bellowing did rebownd. 1653 Hot- 
crort Procopins 36 Mount Vesuvius bellowed. 1727 Titom- 
son Sumer 1168 Thule bellows through her utmost tsles. 
c1800 Worpsw. Sonn. Liberty xii, And Ocean [should] 
bellow from his rocky shore. 1866 B. Taytor Soldier § 
Dard 27 Our cannon bellowed round. 

b. With 047.: To give forth, emit, utter, or 
proclaim with loud noise. 

1706 Watts Hore Lyr.u. 1. 236 Till the hollow brazen 
clouds Had bellow’d .. Loud thunder. 1852 Tennyson 
IVellington 66 His captain’s-ear has heard them boom, 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom. 1858 HawrHorne /7, 
& ft. Fruds. 1. 141 A large cannon-ball.. rolling down.. 
bellowing forth long thunderous echoes. 


Bellow, sé. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The roar of a bull, or similar cry of other 
animals, 

1779 Hunter in PAil, Trans. LXIX. 286 The bellow of 
the free martin is similar to that of an ox. 1870 Lussock 
Orig. Civilts. 1x (1875) 408. 

2. ¢ransf. of human beings: A loud deep cry 
or roar. 

a2 1835 Hoce Tales (1837) III. 37 As loud as he could roar 
. never letting one bellow abide another. 1859G. Merepitu 
R. Feverel xxi (1885) 151 He heard a bellow for help. 

3. The loud deep roar of cannon, thunder, a 
storm, and other inanimate agents. 

1826 Disraewi Miz. Grey vii. vill, 430 The bellow of the 
martial drum. 1856 Froupe /fist. Eng. (1858) HI. vir. 229 
Mere idle sounds, like the bellow of unshotted cannon. 

Bellow(e, obs. form of BinLow. 

Bellowed (be'loud), Af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Uttered with a loud roar. 

1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. R. G. S. XXYX. 323 
The frequent recurrence of bellowed exclamations, 

Bellower (be loua1). [f. as prec.+-ER1.] He 
who or that which bellows. 

@ 1634 CHAPMAN //3:7272 Hermes (1818) 56 Full fifty of the 
violent bellowers. 1796 Grose Dict. Iulgar T., Bellower, 
the town crier, @1848 Marryat A. Reefer xli, We had 
the report from the said brass bellowers. 1840 MacauLay 
in Lezs. Ho. (1881) 477/1 The steady bellowers of the Op- 
position had been howling from six o'clock. 

Bellowing (belovin), v4/. sb.; also 4 bellew- 
ing, 5 belewyng. [f. as prec. +-1nGl.] 

a. The roaring ofa bull, or similar noise of other 
animals. b. Loud and continued vociferation of 
human beings, especially when inarticulate ; noisy 
outcry. @ Roaring of cannon, thunder, the sea, etc. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 203 It shulde seme .. A bellewing 
in a mannes ere. ¢1450 Loneticn Grail? xliii. 172 As 
thowh it hadde ben a develes belewyng. 1552 HuLoer, 

Sellowyng or rorynge of neate, waugitus. 158 NortH 
Plutarch 358 (R.) The bellowing of such a multitude of 
beastly people. 1610 SnHaxs. Jef, 1. 1. 311 We heard a 
hollow burst of bellowing Like Buls, or rather Lyons. 
¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 11 Wee heare nothing 
but belloweing of the wind. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1824) 
I. 56 [hey] believe the bellowings of Hecla are nothing 
else but the cries of the damned. 1852 Hawtnorne Graud/. 
Chair u. iii. (1879) 86 What a bellowing the urchins make ! 

Be‘llowing, ///. a. [f.as prec.+-1nc2.] That 
bellows or roars: see the vb. 


1618 Botton Florus in. viii. 195 They raised a hellowing 
cry, like so many beasts, and fled to shore. 1635 Swan 
Spec. AL. v. $2 (1643) 173 Blustering Boreas..is a bellowing 
wind. ¢1746 Hervev Medit. & Contempl. (1818) 165 Signals 
of distress are heard from the bellowing deep. 1847 Loncr. 
£v.1,¥, Bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 


Bellows (be lovz, belas), 56. Forms: a. $279. 
I -beelz, belz, beliz, bylz, bylisz, 3 beli, 3-4 
bely, ?buly; #/. 3-4 belies, bulies, 5 belyes, 
belise, belice, 6 bales, bellies, bellyis. 8B. siz. 
4 belw, belu, below, 5-6 bel(l)owe; #7. 4 belwes, 
bellows, 5 belwis, -wys, -owys, 6 bellowse, 5-7 
bellowes, 7— bellows, (<owb/e pi. 7 bellowses, 
still dza/.). [Now uscd only in plural: the sing. 
was still in use in 75th e., and still later in com- 
pounds. The OL. name for ‘ bellows’ was dLést- 
bel(2)g, bldst-bel\2)z * biast-bay, blowing-bag’ (= 
ON. blistr-beler, Sw. blasbalg, Da. biesebale, mod. 
G. blasebalg); but alrcady in the 11th c. the simple 
belz, bylz, bylig ‘bag’ occurs in this sense in the 
glossaries. (So also mod.Sw. da/g, and Da, delyer 
pl. = ‘ bellows.’) Thence the MI. bel7, bely, buly 
(2), really the same word as BrLiy, under which 
see the remoter etymology. In the sense ‘ bellows,’ 
bely was still used in the sing. by Chaucer, but 
after 1400 we find this only with the sense ‘ belly,’ 
though the pl. Jelzes, bellies retaincd the sense 
‘bellows’ late in the 16th c. in litcrature, and 
bells, bellice, is stil] cominon in the dialects. But 


bcllowe (apparently of northern or north. midl. 

origin), of which the plur. dc/zwes, belowes, bellows 

became established in 16th c. as the literary form, 
bellies being thenceforth used only as the plur. of 

‘belly’ in the modern sense. In later times Je//ozws 

has often been construed as a sing., ‘a bellows,’ 

and occasionally has even received a second plural 
inflexion, ée//czuses, whichis common in the dialects; 
cf. ‘a gallows,’ and obs. or dial. pl. ga//lowses. 
lence also the pronunciation (be'las), the only one 
known to orthoepists early in the present century, 
which has however of late largely given place to 

(be'louz). 

The evidence at present available does not settle whether 
belu, belw, came down from a non-palatalized form of OE. 
é¢7z, or from the plural inflexions d¢/za, dglgum, while belt 
represented the sing. forms d¢7iz, delge (cf. ME. sing. dai, 
dei, pl. dawes:—OE, dzz, dazas); or, finally, whether it 
was a northern Eng. adoption of ON. ée/gr: for each of 
these hypotheses something may be said. Be//ows is app. 
not cognate with L. /o/dis: see Batt sd.! and Betty.] 

1. An instrument or machine constructed to fur- 
nish a strong blast of air. In its simplest form, it 
consists essentially of a combination of bag and 
box, formed of an upper and lower board joined 
by flexible leather sides, enclosing a cavity cap- 
able of expansion and contraction, and fumished 
with a valve opening inwards, through which air 
enters and fills the expanded cavity, and with a 
tube or nozzle, through which the air is forced out 
in a stream when the machine is compressed. It 
has many modifications of form and structure ac- 
cording to its purpose; and the name is some- 
times applied to the ‘blower’ of a blast-furnace. 

a. An instrument or machine of this kind used 
to blow a fire; it may be portable, as the com- 
mon hand-bellows, or fixed, as a smith’s bellows. 
Often, with reference to the two halves or handles, 
called a fazz of bellows, rarely, as sing., a bellows. 

a. a800 Epinal & Erf, Gl. (Sweet O. E. T. 64) Follis, blest- 
b2lz, Corpus Gi. blesbelz. a 1000 in Wiilcker Voc. 241 Fol- 
ligines, belgum ; follis, bledbylgum. — 272 Foédis, blest- 
belg. @ 1100 — 336 Folls, byliz. — 517 Follitus, bylgum. 
a 1225 Aucr. R. 296 Pe deouel. .mucheled his beli bles. /did, 
284 No fur in his smrdde—ne belies. @ 1300 W. pe Biptesw. 
in Wright Voc.171 Le foufou, the bely. ¢1300 St, Brandan 
467 Tho hurden hi of bulies gret blowinge there. c1q00 Leg, 
Rood (1871)85 Scho blew pe belise ferly fast. a1440 /snmbras 
410 A smethymane .. blewe thaire belyes bloo. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. Su7v. 9 b, The whele gothe by drifte of water to blowe 
the bales. @1600 Purgatory in Ever-Green (1761) Il. 246 
Thocht thay .. blaw Ay quhill thair Bellyis ryve. 

A. 1388 Wycuir Fer. vi. 29 The belu [v.7. belw, bely] 
failide, leed is waastid in the fier. 1398 Zest. Ebor. (1836) 
I. 250 Unum par de melioribus bellows. c14q40 Prop. 

* Parv. 30 Belowe [ed. Pynson 1499, belows], /ollis. 1463 

Bury Wills (1850) 23 A peyre tongys, and a peyre belwys. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 27 A Bellowe [v.7 belowys or belice], 
follis. a@1568 CoverDALE Hope Faithf, xxvii. 189 The 

Lords breath, which is..as a belowes. 1570 Levins A/anip. 

180 A Belowe, fol//is. 1611 Biste Fer. vi. 29 The bellowes 

are burnt, the lead is consumed of the fire. 1660 BoyLe 

New Exp. Phys.-Mech.x.74 Vhe blasts of a pair of Bel- 

lows. 1676 Hozses /Ziad xvii. 427 Twenty Bellowses in 

all he had. a@1700 Dryven (J.) Thou.. like a bellows, 
swell’st thy face. 1715 Desacuniers Fires Jmpr. 137 The 

Bellows. .blows so much the stronger. /é/d. 139 A pair of 

Bellows that blow constantly. 1791 Cowrer //iad xvi. 

585 Full twenty bellows working all at once. 1796 SouTHEY 

Lett, Spain & Port. (1799) 199 The people make use of a 

hollow cane instead of a Bealews 1821 CLare V'77/, Minstr. 

II. 26 Taking the bellows up the fire to blow. 1870 Bryant 

Iliad V1. xvi. 200 From twenty bellows came Their breath 

into the furnaces. ; : 

b. A similar contrivance for supplying air to a 
wind-instrument, as an organ, harmonium, or con- 
certina. (In large organs the bellows are usually 
blown by hydraulic power.) 

1542 Rec. St. Michaels, Stortf, (1882) 43 For ij schepe- 
kynnes to amend wt all the bellis for the orgons, vijd. 
1566 Church-w. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., One payer 
of orgens lackeng iij pypes, also thear lacketh the pesys of 
led belongen to the belowes. 1697 DrypENn Alexander's J. 
156 Ere heaving bellows learned to hlow, While organs yet 
were mute. 1795 Mason C4, Alusic 1. 37 Twelve pair of 
Bellows, rang’d 1n stated row, Are joined above, and four- 
teen more below. 1855 Horxins & RimpBautt Organ u. 
(1877) 9 There are two kinds of bellows to be met with in 
church organs . . diagonal and horizontal bellows. 

2. jig. Applied to that which blows up or fans 
the firc of passion, discord, etc. 

€ 1386 Cnaucrr Pers. T. ? 277 The deueles bely... bloweth 
in man pe fire of flesshly concupiscence. 1576 LAMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 427 By mediation of the Frenche 
King, a very Bellowse of this fire. 1600 Cherrie §& Slae in 
Fver-Green (1761) 11. 110 By Luve his Bellies blawin, 1608 
Snaks, Per. 1. ii. 39 (1878), Flattery is the bellows blows up 
sin, 1665 BoyLe Oveas. Rei. 1. iv. (1675) 24 As Bellows to 

blow or rekindle Devotion. 1820 Keats Hyferion 1. 176 
ar! voice is not a bellows unto ire, 

. fig. Applied to the lungs. 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 115 The lungs doe draw a 
hreath..When these bellowes doe decay, then health from 
both doth fade away. 163x Donne #legy in Farr’s S. 2’, 
(1848) 21 We, to live, our bellows wear, and breath. 1711 
Vind. Sachererell 91 He .. would be insufferably noisy in 
Company, if his Bellows would hold. 1875 Wuitney Life 
Lang. iv,s59 The lungs are, as it were, the bellows of the 
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organ. [Of a broken-winded horse, stablemen say, ‘He 
has bellows to mend.’] 

4. The expansible portion of a photographer’s 
camera, 

1884 Frul. Phot. Alman. 115 Attachedto BB [the wooden 
frame of the camera] is a bellows stretching back some six 
inches when open. J/did, 116 The back bellows acts as a 
focussing-cloth, 

5. Hydrostatic Bellows: see HYDROSTATIC, 

6. Comb. chiefly attrib., as bellows action, -blast, 
-board, -pedal, -sound, -spring; also bellows- 
blower, the person who works or blows the bel- 
lows ; hence, fg. a fanner, inciter of strife, etc. ; 
also, an unskilled assistant whose part is merely 
mechanical like that of the blower of an organ; 
bellows-engine, an engine that works bellows ; 
bellows-fever (see quot.); bellows-fish (so 
called from its general shape: see quot.); bel- 
lows-like a., resembling or acting like bellows ; 
bellows-maker; bellows-mender; bellows- 
naii, a vcry small nail used in the construction of 
bellows; bellows press, a small hand printing- 
press formerly used; bellows-tail (see quot.) ; 
bellows-treader, one who works bellows with his 


feet by treadles. 

1881 C. Epwarps Organs 44 The *bellows action. .resem- 
bles an ordinary pump action. 1674 Petty Disc. bef R. 
Soc. 104 The Strength of such *Bellows-blast. 1658 Len- 
NARD tr. Charvon's Wisd. 1. iti. § 16 (1670) 250 The Player 
or Organist may in every point exercise his Art, without 
the *bellows-blower. 71849 SoutHEY Comm-fl. BR. 1. 191 
The trumpeters and drummers and *bellows-blowers of re- 
bellion were conformable Episcopalians. 1865 7ises 2 Feb., 
The prelates play the new organ; the lay members are the 
mere *bellows-blowers. 1831 J. Hottanp Alanuf. Metal 1. 
162 The length and leverage. .of the *bellows boards. 1831 
CarRLyYLE Sart. Res. 11. vill, Its *bellows-engines (in these 
Churches), thou still seest. 1852 SeipEL Organ 133” Bellows 
fever, that is, the trembling or faultering of the wards, is a 
great defect. 1684 PAz/. Trans. XXIX. 479 The Scolopaxr 
or Trombetta, call'd by our Seamen the *Bellows or Trum- 
pet-Fish. 1836 Pexny Cycl. VI. 422/1 Centriscus Scolopax 
.. known in Cornwall by the name of the *bellows-fish. 
1715 Desacutiers Fires [uzpr.140 They .. may be had at 
several *Bellows-makers. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. N. 1v. i. 210 
Flute the *bellowes-mender. 1765 Gotpsm. ss. i, Mr. 
*~Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Curry-comb-maker had not 
caught cold. 1730 Savery in PAtl. Trans, XXXVI. 296 
Nails of several Sizes, from the smallest Sort of *Bellows- 
Nails to the largest Sort of Rafter-Nails. 1846 Print. Ap- 
par. Amateurs 5 Asmall and old instrument known amongst 
printers as the *Bellows Press. 1834 Forbes Dis. Chest 517 
Most commonly the *bellows- sound ts. .confined within the 
limits of the artery or ventricle. 1852 SeipEL Organ 39 
This ledge is called the *bellows-spring. 2d, 38 The upper- 
board has on its end..a prolongation .. called the *bellows 
tail 1876 Hires Catech. Organ viii. (1878) 53 In many 
Continental Organs the inflation of the bellows is by treadles 
instead of handles, and hence the name ‘ *bellows-treader.’ 

+ Bellows, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] To blow 
(with bellows). 70 dc/lows up : to gather 2 (wind). 

1605 Timmer Quersét. u. vil. 137 The fire .. which he had 
spread abroad, and winded or bellowsed, in vaine. 1648 
Persecutio Undecim 9 The kindle-coale that the Faction 
bellowsed to that flame that must consume, etc. 1748 
RicHArRpDson Clarissa (1811) V. 318 She pouted out her blub- 
ber-lips, as if to bellows up wind. 


+ Bellrags. Herb. Obs. A water plant, identi- 


fied by Britten with Vasturtium amphibium. 

1548 Turner Names of Herées D viijb, Lauer or Sion, is 
called of some Bellragges, of other some yealowe water- 
cresses, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 611 Turner and Cooper do call 
it [Water Parsely].. Yellow water cresses, and Bell ragges. 
1611 Cotcr., Persil aigrnun, Wild Parseley.. Bellrags. 

Bell-ringer (be'lrisya1). [f. BELL 54.1] One 
whose business it is to ring a church or town bell 
at stated times or on stated occasions. 

1543 Bate Vet a Course 24 Parysh clarkes and bellryngers. 
1682 N.O. tr. Botleau's Lutrin iv. 133 Who should come 
in, but Girard the Bell-ringer? 184z Dickens Barn. Rudge 
3/2 The parish clerk and bellringer of Chigwell. 

So Bell-ringing vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

¢1315 SHorEHAM 8 Holi thynges, As hali water. . Li3t, and 
bel-ryngynges. 1408 £4, £. Wedés (1882) 15 Wyth Belle 
Ryngyng..and Masse of requiem. 1883 Daily News 30 July 
5 Bellringing showy equipages conducted by postillions 
and drawn by four strong horses. 

Bell-rope (belrdup). [f. as prec.] . 

The rope by which a bell is rung, 7z.¢. either 
those in a belfry, or those which hang from the 


bell-levers in a room or chamber. 

1638 Forp Facies m. ii. 163 Why hang thy looks like 
bell ropes? 1781 Cowrer 772th 82 Girt with a bell-rope 
that the pope has blessed. 1871 A/ad. Simple's Invest. 
iii. in Casguet Lit. (1877) 1. 311/1 He pulled a bell-rope which 
hung at his bed’s head, 1883 S¢. Yames’ Gaz. 30 Nov. 5/r 
It has been decided that the bell-ropes are the legal property 
of the churchwardens. 

Bellswagger, -syre, var. BELSWAGGER, -SIRE. 

Bell-tongue: see BILTONG. 

Bellue, obs. form of BELLow. 

+Be'lluine, a. Ods.; also7 beluin. ad. L. 
belluin-us, £. bellua beast: see -INE.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of beasts ; brutal. 

1618 Mynsnut Zss. Prison 35 Barbarous cruelty is a Bel- 
luine quality. 1702 C. Marner Alagn, Chir. vu, vi. (1852) 
575 The dying beast, with belluine rage, got such hold on 
his head, @ 173x Atterbury (J.) At this rate the animal and 
belluine life would be the best. 


BELL-WETHER. 


Bell-wether (belwe:5a1). Forms: 5 belle- 
weder, belwedyr, 5-7 -weather, 6- -weder, 
-wedder, -weadder, 6-8 bellweather, 5-— bel- 
wether, 6- bellwether. [f. Beni sd.) + WerTuEn.] 

1. The leading sheep of a flock, on whose neck a 
bell is hung. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 30/1 Belwedyr, shepe, ¢iturus, 1549 
Compl. Scol. vi. 66 ‘Yhe bel veddir for blythtnes bleyttit 
rycht fast. 159% Spenser JV/. //udberd 296 To follow after 
their Belwether. 1718 Morriux Oatz(0733) 1.237 He that 
steals a Bell-weather, shall be discover’d by the Bell. 1847 
Lewes //ést. Philos.(1867) 1.254 Men are for the most part 
like sheep, who always Allow the bell-wether. 

2. fig. Achief or leader. (Mostly conlempluous.) 
1430 Lyoc. Bochas (1554) 224.4, I was cleped in m 
countrey The belweather. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. 11. o/s 
Thomas being the ring-leader of the one sect, and Scotus 
the belweadder of the other. 1687 T. Brown Saduts in 
Upr. Wks. 1730 1.73 The principal bell-weathers of this 
mutiny. 1 Sourney Wat Tyler m. i. Wks. 11.50 You 
bell-wether of the mob. 1848 Lowrtt Bigéow P. i, "Yaint 

afollerin’ your bell-wethers Will excuse ye in His sight. 

3. fig. a. A clamorons person, one ready to give 
mouth, b. (Used ofprobrrously.) 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 86 Go now, belleweder. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry IW. 1u. v. 111 To be detected with a iealious 
rotten Bell-weather. 1620 Suetton Quix. [V. xiii. 109 She 
made nie weep, that am no Bell-weather. 1847 Hatuiwe.t, 
Bell-wedder, a fretful child. North. : 

Ilence Bell-wethering, the fact of leading and 
being led ‘like sheep.’ Bell-wetherishness, 
tendency to follow one who takes the lead. 

1882 Spectator 25 Mar. 388 But for the bell-wethering, 
there could have been no crinoline at all. /d2/. 387 The 
gregariousness, and bell-wetherishness of the English 
people, who must all do the same thing at once. 


Bellwort (belwzit).  [f. BeLu sé.1+ Worr.] 
A general name in English botany for the plants 
of the N.O. Camfanudlacew, of which the type is the 
Campanula or Bellflower. Also, in U.S., a name 
for the genus Uvelaria. 


1884 Garden. /llustr. 8 Nov. 426/2 A garden of Bell Worts 
..only would be very interesting. 


Belly (be'li), sd. Forms: 3-4 bali, 4 baly(e, 
4-5 bale, 4-6 bely, (5 bylly), 6 bally, bealy(e, 
bellye, 6-7 bellie, 5- belly. [ME. éads, bely:— 
OE. baliz, beliz, earlier dwlz, belg ‘bag, skin, en- 
velope, hull (of beans and peas),’ identical with 
ON. éelgr ‘skin, bag,’ OHG. ébalg, MDu, éalch, 
Goth. dalgs ‘bag, sack’ :—OTeut. *da/g?-2 ‘bag,’ 
lit. ‘inflated or swollen thing,’ f. de/gazz, pa. t. dalg, 
‘to be inflated, swell up. The same word of 
which the plural appears as BeLLows. The sense 
‘belly’ did not exist in OE., and has not been 
developed in the cognate langs. Evidence is want- 
ing to show whether it came directly from the 
sense of a material ‘ bag,’ or whether the meaning 
‘body’ (as the shell or husk of the soul) inter- 
vened; ef. senses 2 and 3. The history of the 
differentiation of de//y and bellows is complicated. 
The various dialectal forms of the OE. word were 
WSax. dielz, later dylz, éyliz, Kentish and ESax. 
belg, bediz, Anglian dxlz, beliz, these gave the early 
ME, blz (7), belt, hui respectively. Of these 
belt, bely occurs in sense both of ‘ bellows’ and 
‘belly’; dad? only as =‘ belly’; éze/i(es) only as= 
‘bellows.’ Hence it may be inferred that the sense 
‘body, beiiy ’ arose first in a dialect where the form 
was bali, daly, and that this form passed with this 
sense into other dialects, which could thus dis- 
criminate dal ‘belly,’ from delz, budlz, ‘bellows.’ 
Meanwhile the north. dial. obtained the distinction 
in another way, viz. by the establishment of de/w 
in sense of ‘bellows’: thus the /romp, Parv. has 
Bely verter, Below follis. Finally the pl. de/wes, 
belowes was generally adopted in that sense, and 
belt, bely became the literary form for the part of 
the body. Sadly still oceurs dialectally, e.g. in 
Lancashire and Shropshire.]} 

I. Original sense, in OF. 

+1. A bag, skin-bag, purse, pod, husk. Freq. 
in comb, as ddan belg ‘bean-pod,’ blist-bvlz Brt- 
LOWS q.v., mel-bel \z ‘meat-bag, scrip, wé2- 
bel(f\z ‘wine-skin, leather bottle.’ Only in OE. 

¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xv. 16 And wilnade zefylle womb 
his of bean-belgum, — ibid. xxii. 35 Ic sende iuih buta 
seame and met-bilig. ¢975 Aushz. G. ibid., Butu seome 
and metbalge. — Matt. ix. 17 Ne menn geotap win niowe 
in win belgas alde, elles to berstep pa belsas..and pa belzas 
to lore weordab. 971 Blickl. Hom. 31 Pa nam he fif stanas 
on his herdebelig. crogo Cduss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 360 
Bulga, bzlge 0d0¢ byl5e. 

II. Of the body of man and animals. 

+2. The body (?as the shell or integument of 
the soul. Cf. Ger. madensack ‘worm-sack,’ the 
body). Oés. 

¢1275 Sinners Beware 199 in O. F. Misc. 78 Hwenne bali 
me byndep And bryngeb hine on eorpe. c 1275 Death 83 in 
O.E. Misc. 172 Penne said pe sawle.. Awai pu wrecche fole 


bali (4 83 baly), Nu pu list on bere. /é/ 137 Li awariede 
bali [dater vers, bodi), that neauer thu ne anse. 
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3. That part of the human body which lies be- 
tween the breast and the thighs, and contains the 
bowels ; the abdomen. (The ordinary inod. sense.) 

1340 Hampor.e Pr. Conse. 679 Pe brest with be bely. ¢ 1380 
Wyeuir Psendo-reris Wks. (1880) 315 ‘lo breede hem grete 
balyes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Bely, venter, alvus, uterus. 
to 147§ Hunt. [are 187 Won hit hym on the bale with a 
mall. 1600 Suaks. 4. FV. Z. 1, vii. 154 The lustice in faire 
round belly, with good Capon lin’d. 1803 Bristep Pedest. 
Tour 11.643 Asecret retained four and twenty hours would 
have burst his belly. 1834 Marrvar /’, Simple xxi, We 
must creep to the ramparts on our bellies. 1843 /atson's 
Pract. Physic \\. 342 Organs..in the cavity of the belly. 
Sig. 1677 Givin Demonol. (1867) 254 | Yo] go over the 
belly of their scruple to the performance of their action. 


b. The part of a garment covering the belly. 

1599 B. Jonson Lv. Max out of [frn.1.1, Such a sleeve, 
such a shirt, belly and all. 1601 Cornwatcyes fss. 11. 
xxviii, Our Taylors gave us a little belly to our doublets. 

4. The under part of the body of animals. 

c 1440 Auc. Cookery in Llousch. Ord. (1790) 451 ‘Yake pykes, 
and undo hom on the bale, and wash hoi clene. 1535 
CovernaLce Gen, iit. 14 Vpon thy bely [Wycuir, breest] shalt 
thou go & earth shalt thou eate. 1667 Mitton /”. LZ. x. 
514 A monstrous Serpent on his Helly prone. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4792/4 Two Geldings, the one black .. carrying a 
small Belly. 1862 Jouns Brit. Birds (1879) 419 ‘he Com- 
mon Curlew .. belly white, with longitudinal dusky spots. 

b. Asa joint of meat. 

1883 Enquire Within (ed. 67) § 1044 A belly of pork is 

excellent in this way. 


5. That part of the body which receives food ; 
the stomach with its adjuncts. 
1362 Lanci. ?. PA. Prol. 41 Heor Bagges and heore 


Balies weren [bratful] I-crommet. €3375 WycLiF oe 
Dom. xii. Sel. Wks. 11. 257 Per owene bely pat pei feden 
as per God. 1394 P. P4 Crede 1521 With the bandes of 
bakun His baly for to fillen. c1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) 
ut. 1156 Ye have so fellyd yower bylly with zrowell. 1526 
Tinpate Luke xv. 16 We wold fayne have filled his bely 
{Wyc.ir, wombe} with the coddes that the swyne ate, 
1554-9 Songs & Ball. QO. Mary v. (1860) 13 Glade when the 
may fyll up thear ballys with bennys. 1562 J. Heywoon 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 45 Whan the bealy is full, the bones 
wold be at rest. 1629 Forp Lover's Melanch. u. ii, Get 
some warnt porridge in your belly, 1712 ARnuTHNOT John 
Bull (1755) 16 He that sows..upon marble, will have many 
a hungry belly before harvest. 1857 Bohn’s //andbk, Prov. 
7o The belly is not filled with fair words. 

b. Hence, Put for the body in its capacity for 
food : opposed to éac&, as the recipient of clothing. 
also, the appetite for food. 

1555 Kardle Factions 1. vi, 102 They sitte them downe to- 
gether, and eate by the bealy. 1653 Watton dAugler 144 
It is a hard thing to perswade the belly, because it hath no 
ears. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 312 The Labourers or 
Manufacturers that..wrought for the Backs and Bellies of 
other People. 1726 Amuersr Terre Ftd, 62 The best wa 
.. isto pinch their bellies. 1763 JouNson in Boswed/ (1831) f. 
479 He who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind any 
thing else. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain i. 30 The way to 
many an honest heart lies through the belly. 

ce. The body in its capacity for indulgence of 
appetite ; gluttony. 

1526 TiNDALE 427, til. 19 Whose God is their bely{Wycuir, 
the wombe]. ¢ 1538 Starkey Lxugland u.ii. 171 Drunkerys, 
gyuen to the bely and plesure therof. 1561 Davus tr. Bud- 
linger on A poc. (1573) 37 b, Beastly bondslaues of the bealy. 
1837 A. Compe Princ. Phystol. iv. (ed. 6) 120 Let it not 
be supposed that I wish to make a god of the belly. 

+d. A glutton, Ods. 

1526 TinpaLe 77¢, i. 12 Evyll beastes, and slowe belies 
[Wyvceiir, of slowe wombe]. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(1592) r114 Tributes ..by wicked Princes bestowed vpon 
flatterers and bellies. 1655 Mourrer //eadth’s Lupr. (1746) 
133 They called the Eaters of it Savages and Bellies. 

6. The bowels. 

¢ 1340 Gav. § Gr. Ant, £330 Vee brek bay be bale, pe halez 
out token. 1553 Brenpe QO. Curfius Ff ij He felt a payne 
in his bealye. 1607 ‘lorseLy Four-f Beasts (1673) 92 Good 
against all pains in the small guts, for it dryeth and stayeth 
the belly, 1671 J. Wesster JJctallogr. xii. 186 It doth not 
loose the belly, or purge. 

7. The womb, the uterus. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 30/1 Bely, aterus. 1549-50 Plumpton 
Corr. 254 As yet my wife hath not laid her belly. 1596 
Suaks. JJerch. V. in. v. 41, I shall answer that better than 
you can the getting vp of the Negroes belly; the Moore is 
with childe by you. 1602 Warner A. Exg. 1x, xlvii. 222 
My belly did not blab, so 1 was still a Mayde. 1607 Top- 
sELL Four-f, Beasts (1673) 472 While they smell and taste 
of their dams belly. 1728 Gay Begg. Of. 1. (1772) 75 Why, 
she may plead her belly at worst. 1853 ‘STONEHENGE’ Grey- 
hound 178 ‘Flirt’ ran second for the saine cup with ‘ War 
Eagle’ in her belly. 

8. The internal cavity of the body; the ‘ inside.’ 

1491 Caxton Four Sous (1885) 173 He braste the herte in 
hys bely. 1538 Coverpate JYouas it, 1 So was Jonas in the 
bely [Wycuir, wombe] of the fysh, thre dayes and thre 
nightes. 1625 tr. Gonsalvio’s Sp. Inguts. 43 Neither hath 
he any mans heait in his belly, that can without teares 
reade or heare these things, 1629 R. Brrnarn /erence's 
andr. \.i. 12/1 It made my heart cold in ny belly. c 1645 
Howe tt Letz. (1650) I. 472 Some shallow-pated puritan .. 
will .. cry me up to have a Pope in my belly. 

9. The interior, the inside ; es/. of things having 
a hollow cavity within, but also of other things 
material.and immaterial. 

1535 CovERDALE Jonah ii. 2 Out of the bely [Wvetir, 
wombe] off hell I cried. 1658 Ussuer Alsen. v. 78 Out 
of Scythia, went over the belly of all Asia, till he came into 
Egypt. 1664 Butver //ud. 1. in. 164 Speak i’ th’ Nun at 
London’s Belly? 1697 Potter Autig. Greece Wh. xiv. (1715) | 
123 Ships of Burden .. having large and capacious Bellies. | 


BELLY. 


3832 Austin Jurispr, (1879) 1. xlvi. 801 They lreat of of¢#- 
gationes..as it were in the belly of the opposite class, or 
that of dominta, 1884 Froupe Carlyle IL. xix. 65 A. .candlse 
lighted in the belly of a dark dead past. 

+10. An internal cavity. Ods. 

1594 T. B. La Irimaud, Fr Acad. . 148 “Vhere are 
hollowe places {of the braine], called ‘little bellies.” /dc4. 
220 Wee divided. .the internall parts of the fraine .. of man 
into three bellies, ; ; 

11. ‘The part of anything that swells out into a 
larger capacity’ (Johnson); the bulging part e.g. 
of a pot or bottle; a suddenly widcned part of a 
vein of ore; the central portion of a muscle, ete. 

1591 Srenser Bellay's Vis. 1x, Leaning on the belly ofa 
pot. 1615 Crooky Body of Man 759 [Vhis muscle] was 
called Digastricus because it hath two Venters or Lellies. 
1625 Bacon Delays, Ess. (Arb.) 525 Phe Tlandle of the 
Bottle, first to be received, and after the Belly. 1674 Grew 
Anat. Plants 5, vii, 812 Against the Belly of the Bean. 
1710 Loxnpon & Wise Compl, Gard. iv. (1719) 62 A hand- 
some Pear .. its Belly round. 1747 Hooson Miners’ Dict. 
s.v., Such Bellys prove oftentimes very well filled with Ore. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 416 Sulphurated Iron occurs in 
strata in bellies and in veins, 1835 6 Topp Cyct. Anat. + 
Phys. \. 7311/1 Vhe belly of the shell comprises the greatest 
part of the exterior surface. 1845 Topp & Bowman ag 
Anat, 1. 176 Muscles which have a bulging centre or belly. 

12. A coneave or hollow surface ; a concavity 
formed in a surface, e.g. of a sail. 

1607 TorseL. Kour-f, Beasts (1673) 443 Citherns or Lutes, 
upon whose bellies the Musitians played their Musick. 
@1626 Bacon (J.) An Irish harp hath the concave or belly, 
not along the strings, but at the end of the strings. 1701 
Phil. Trans. XXII. 1277 They wholly laid aside the Tor- 
toise shell, and the sonorous part or Belly of the Lyre, was 
made of .. different Figures. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast v. 
12 To fall from aloft and be caught in the belly of a sail. 

13. The front, inner, or lower surface of anything, 
as opposed to the édack; e.g. the front bulging 
surface of a violin, the inside of curved timber, the 
angle formed by the meeting of the two lower 
sides of a burin or graver, the convex tinder edge 
of the tumbler of a lock, etc. 

€1990 Isson Sch. civd 11. 44 Great pains is required to 
whet the graver nicely, particularly the belly of it. 1843 
Penny ace XXVI_ 346/1 The back [of the violin] is worked 
out much in the same proportion as the belly. c1850 Kado. 
-Vav. (Weale) 96 Belly, the inside or hollow part of compass 
or curved timber, the outside of which is called the Back. 
1867 TYNoALL Sound tii. go The two feet of the bridge rest 
upon the most yielding portion of the belly of the violin. 
1884 F. Brrvren Watch & Clock. 143 ‘Vhe teeth of the 
wheel in passing just clear the belly of the pallets. 

14. In various technical uses derived from the 
preceding: e.g. in Coach-building, the wooden 
casing of the axle-tree ; in Leather /rade, the belly 
hide of an ox or other beast (cf. BEND, Back); in 
Saddlery, a piece of leather fastened to the back 
of the cantle, and sometimes forming a point of 
attachment for valise-straps. 

1880 Daily News 10 Nov. 3/8 Leather .. There is a short 
supply. .of.. light English. . bellies, 

III. Comb. and Alirib. 

15. attrib. (often=adj.) Pertaining to the belly: 
a. fet, Ventral, abdominal, as in dclly-fin, -part, 
-flace, -worm. 

1594 BLunpevit Z.rerc. 1v. xix. 473 The lower belly-part 
of the former fish. 1607 Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1673) 156 
Ifis tender belly-parts. 1748 tr. begetius’ Destemp. [lorses 
03 Proper for destroying Maw- or Belly-worms. 1774 
Gotpss. .Val. Fist, (1862) 294 The ventral, or belly fins, 
are either wholly wanting, as in the cel, etc. 1869 BLAck- 
more Lorva D.iii. 17 ‘Us must crawl on our belly-places.’ 

+b. Pertaining to the supply of food, to bodily 
nourishment or appetite, as in éelly.care, ~joy, 
-matter, Obs. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. B. vu. 118 1 shall cessen of my sowynz 
.. Ne about my bely ioye so bisi be na-more. c¢ 1530 Mori. 
De quat. Nowtss. Wks. 101 Preferring their belly joy before 
all the ioyes of heauen. 1549 CoverpaLe -rasm. Par. 
1 Cor. 2 'Yhe Lordes souper ..was no bealy matter, a@ 1564 
Brecon Fortr. Faithful Wks. (1844) 602 This belly-care .. 
is a great temptation to man .. when he seeth all things so 
dear, 

+ ¢. 7heol. Pertaining to the service of the flesh ; 
fleshly, carnal ; as in delly-doclrine, case, -wisdon. 

1528 Tinpace Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr. Wks. [. 138 Our 
fleshly wit, our worldly understanding, and belly-wisdom. 
1528 Roy Satire (1845) A bely beast engendred amonge the 
-- papysticall secte, 1645 Mitton 7etrach. Wks. (1851) 146 
Deluded through belly-doctrines into a devout slavery. 
171x Snartess. Charac, (1737) 1. 283 Apt to construe every 
divine saying in a belly-sense. 

16. a. objective with vbl. sb. or pr. pple. as 
belly-worshipper, -worshipping. b. locative and 
adverbial, as delly-beaten, -devoul, -fed, .gulled, 
-laden, -naked, -pinched, -froud, -sprung ;, also 
belly-like adj. 

1642 Rocers .Vaaman 219 Children.. backe and “helly- 
beaten. 1599 Sanvys Europe Sec. (1632) 140 The *belly- 
devout Friers. 1574 B. Gooce Let#t. in .V. 4 Q. ua, TIL. 181 
The *bellyfedd mynysters that came over, att. .a miserabell 
hard dyett. 1640 Brome Spa ragus Gard. v. xiii. 221, [ have 
been .. backe-guld and *belly-guld. 1727 Brapiey Faw. 
Dict. s.v. Badger, Vhe other lays Earth on his Belly, and so 
..draws the *Belly-laden Badger out of the Hole. 1847 9 
Topp Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1V. 486/2 The posterior *belty- 
like part of the cell, 1525 Basyn 163 in NMazl. £.7. P.M. 
5x Upstert the wench.. «And ran to hir maistrys all *baly 
naked, 1611 Cotcr., Tout fin mere nu, all discouered .. 


BELLY. 


starke *bellie naked. 1605 SHaxs. Leavy it. i. 13 The lion 
and the *belly-pinched wolf. 1675 Three Inhumane Murth. 
2 Growing *Belly-proud, and Prodigal. 1607 Lingua 1. i- 
in Hazl. Dods/. 1X. 412 *Belly-sprung invention. 

17. Special combinations: belly-bound a., con- 
stipated, costive ; belly-brace, a cross-brace pass- 
ing beneath the steam-boiler of a locomotive ; 
+ belly-cheat (slang), something for the belly, 
food; also, an apron; belly -ceritic, a con- 
noisseur of good living; tbelly-eup, ?a cup with 
a swelling body; +belly-doublet, a doublet 
covering the belly; belly-fretting, ‘a great Pain 
in the Belly of a Horse; also the Wounding, or 
Galling of that Part with Fore-girths’ (Phillips 
1706}; + belly-friend, a parasite; belly-grind- 
ing, pain in the bowels, colic; belly-gut, a 
slothful glutton; belly-guy (Wawt.), ‘a tackle 
applied half-way up sheers, or long spars that 
require support in the middle’ (Adm. Smyth); 
bslly-helve (see quot.); belly - metal, food, 
BELLY-TIMBER; }belly-mountained a., having a 
large prominent belly; +belly-paunch, ( jg.) a 
great eater, a glutton; belly-pinched a., pinched 
with hunger; belly-roll, a roller with a central 
bulge, adapted to roll land between ridges or in 
hollows; belly-sacrifice, ?. sacrifice to the belly ; 
belly-shot a., a disease of cattle (see quot.) ; 
+ belly-slave, one devoted to eating and drink- 
ing, a glutton; belly-stay (awt.), a stay ‘used 
half-mast down when a mast requires support’ 
‘Adm.Smyth); tbelly-swain,?a glutton; tbelly- 
sweep v., to sweep (the ground) with the belly ; 
belly-thrawe (.Sc.), pain in the belly, colic; belly- 
vengeauce (//a/.), sour ale, cider, wine, etc. 
Also BrLiy-ACHE, BELLY-GOD, BELLY-TIMBER, 
etc., q. Vv. 

1607 Torpseit Four-/. Beasts 302 Of Costiveness, or *Belly- 
bound, whena Horse is bound in the belly, and cannot dung. 
1609 Dekker Lanth. & Candle Lt. Wks. 1885 III. 196 A 
Smelling cheate, signifies aNose:.. A” Belly chete, an Apron. 
1622 FLetcHer Segg. Bush u.i, Each man shall eat his own 
stol'n eggs, .. ay, and possess What he can purchase, back 
or *belly-cheats, To his own prop. a@1711 Ken Urania 
Wks. 1721 IV. 468 The *Belly-Criticks study how to eat. 
1673 Loud. Gaz. No. 764/4 Several Canns, Bouls, *Belly- 
Cups, Spoons. 1588 Suaxs. Z. ZL. ZL. uni. 1g Your armes 
crost on your thin *bellie doublet. 1579 Laxcuam Gard. 
Health (1633) 529 [For] ~Belly grinding, bake a cake of Rye 
flower .. and apply it as hot as may be suffered. 1540 Mory- 
sinE tr. Vives’ Introd. \Visd. D viij, Suche as be skofters, 
smell feastes..*bely guts. 1733 Baitey £rasi. Colloq. 
(1877) 346 (D.), Thou wouldst not 5 a *belly-gut for thy 
servant, but rather one brisk and agile. 1881 Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., *Belly-helwe, a forge-hammer, lifted by a 
cam... midway between the fulcrum and the head. 1590 
Plaim Perc. Aiij, Old wringers.. that fell out at their 
*belly mettall. 1654 Gataker Disc. A fol. 63 A man of puf- 
past, like that fat “bellie-mountaind Bishop. 1553-87 Foxe 
wl. & AL. (1596) 28/2 Heliogabalus that monsterous *belli- 
paunch. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Ridge, It is har- 
row'd right up and down, and roll’d with a * Belly-Roll that 
passes between the Ridges. 1555 Fardle Facious 1. ix. 200 
Acquaintaunce and kindesfolke, assembled together, make 
a “bealie sacrifice of hym [7.¢. devour him]. 1688 J. Ciay- 
ton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 986 Their Guts |7. ¢. of cattle) 
shrink up, and they become *Belly-shot. 1562 Howzilies 


u. Agst. Gluttony (1859) 300 These beastly “belly-slaves.. _ 


continually day and night, give themselves wholly to bib- 
bing and banqueting. a1587 Campion //2st. [7vel. 11. 1. (1633) 
67 Proud, *belly-swaines fed with extortion and bribery. 
1638 G. Dante clog. v. 146 Some *belly-sweep the Earth, 
and some have wings To cut the purer Ayre. 1595 Duncan 
Append. Etynol. (E. D. S., Tormen, the *bellie-thrawe. 
1826 Black. Mag. X1X. 631 A diet of outlandish soups 
and *belly-vengeance. 

Belly (belli), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To cause to swell out. 

1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 1. ii. 74 Your breath with full con- 
sent bellied his sailes. 1790 Cotertpce Happiness Poems 
I. 33 Fortune’s gale Shall belly out each prosperous sail. 
1848 Lowett Siglow /. Poet. Wks. (1879) 1179/1 But could 
see the fair west wind belly the homeward sail. 

2. 7utr. To bulge out, swell out. 

1624 SAUNDERSON 12 Se7m.(1637)172 The Morter getting wet 
dissolveth, and the wals belly-out. 1718 Pore //iad 1. 626 
The milk-white canvass kellying as they [the gales] blow. 
1775 M.Geturie in G. Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 119 An 
earthen pot that Bellys towards the top. 1883 SpurGEON 
in Chr. Her. 277/1 Her white sails bellying to the wind. 

+ 3. inir. To become corpulent or stout. Ods. 

1641 Best Fara. Bhs. (1856) 73 Your hogges will beginne 
to belly againe. 1679 SHapweul. True Widow 1. Wks. 1720 
III. 120, I begin to belly, L think, verymuch. 1772 Burke 
Corr, (1844) 1. 381 We .. flatter ourselves that, while we 
creep on the ground, we belly into melons. 

Belly-ache (belij#k). [f. Betty sd. + Acne, 
which see for forms.] ‘The colic or pain in thc 
bowels.’ Johnson. Bellyache (-bush, -weed), 
naines given to the Jatropha gossypifolia; belly- 
ache-root = ANGELICA. 

1552 Hv.oret, Disceased with bealye ache, or freatynge 
in the bealye. 1750 G Hucnes Barbados 152 The Belly- 
Ach. The roots of this shrub are .. white, penetrating deep 
into the earth. 1775 Apair Ager. Ind 412 Angelica, or 
belly-ach-root is one of their physical greens. 1804 SouTHEY 

Lett. (1856) | 268 A supper so hearty, That it gave him a 
sad belly-ache. 


| 
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Be‘lly-band. [f. BeLry sé.+ Bano] 

1. The band which passes round the belly of a 
horse in harness, to check the play of the shafts. 

1523 Fitzners. usd. § 5 A cart-sadel, bakbandes, and 
belybandes. 1837 Marryat Ol/a Pod. xxxvi, The shaft 
horse neither felt his saddle nor his belly-band. 4 

2. Nau. ‘A slip of canvas stitched across a sail 
to strengthen the parts most liable to pressure.’ 
Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. See Bann sb.2 6. 

1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 45 The reef bands and 
belly: bands stretch from leech to leech. . 

3. The piece of string on the face of a kite, to 
which the ball of twine is attached. 

Belly-blind. Sc. [The meaning and origin 
of delly here is uncertain: it may possibly 
billie ‘fellow, comrade.’ Selly Blind or more 
commonly A7/ie Blin’ is the name of ‘a service- 
able household demon of a decidedly benignant 
disposition’ in several Scottish ballads: see Child 
Eng. and Sc. Pop. Ballads \. 67, where the name 
is discussed and compared with Du. de/ewitte, 
Ger. é7/zv7sz, and other Teutonic words of kin- 
dred use. But the connexion between these and 
the sense of de//y-d/ind below is not obvious.] 
A blind-folded person; esp. in the game of Blind- 
man’s Buff; hence used as a name for that game, 
also (as in first quot.) for ‘ Hide and Seek.’ 

c14s0 Henryson .Wor. Fab. 77 Thou playes belly blind, 
Wee seeke all night, but nothing can wee finde. c1510.4dv, 
Luvairs, Sum \ed is lyk the belly-blind With luve. 

+ Be‘lly-cheer, 5d. Oés. [f. BELLY sb. +CHEER, 
which see for forms.] 

1, The gratification of the belly; feasting, glut- 
tony; luxurious eating. 

1549 OLvE Erasin. Par. Eph. Prol., Onely for pelfe, bely- 
cheare, ease and lucre. 1580 Lupton Siguila 56 That gave 
himself to nothing out to drincking, bybbing, and bellycheare. 
1606 HoLianp Szecfon. 235 Given most of all to excessive 
bellie-cheere [Zvauviz]. 1650 S. Clarke Zccl. Hist. 245. 

2. concr. Food, viands. 

1579 Futxe Refut. Rastel 712 Prophane banquets of bellie 
cheare. 16xx Cotcr., Carrelure de ventre, meat, belly 
timber, belly cheere. @ 1619 FotHersy Atheom. 1. xi. § 4 
Wine, and Belli-cheere. 1699 Cotes, Belly-cheer, cibaria. 

+ Be‘lly-cheer, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.]  zzr. 
To feast luxuriously. 

1549 Unpatt, etc, Eras. Par. Eph. Prol. (R.) Riotous 
bankettyng, potte-companyoning, and belychearynge. 1648 
Mirton Tenure Kézgs 41 A pack of Clergie men .. to belly 
cheare in their presumptuous Sion, or to promote designes. 

Be'lly-flaught, c. Sc. [f. BELLY sé. + FLavent, 
‘in full flight ’ (Jam.).] 

1. Headlong ; precipitate. 

¢1375 ? Barsour St. Barthol. 316 And bely-flawcht flede 
alsone. 1712-58 A. Ramsay Poems (1844) 78 The bauld 
guid-wife .. Came *bellyflaught. 1805 Nicott Poems I. 31 
(Jam.) Beath flew bellie-flaught I’ the pool. 

2. To flay belly-flaught: i.e. by pulling the 
skin off entire over the head. 

asso Priests of Peblis 25 (Jam.) Thus fla they al the 
puir men belly flaught. 1774 Monro Descr. Hebr. 47 (Jam.) 
Quhen they slay their sheepe, they flay them belly flaught. 

Belly-fal (belijful. [f. Beniy sé. +-FuL.] 

1. As much as the belly will contain; a sufh- 
ciency of food. 

1573 Tusser Husé, (1878) 101 No spoone meat, no belli- 
full, labourers thinke. x595 Spenser £f7thal. 251 Poure 
not by cups, but by the bellyfull. 1755 SMoLLETT Ozz.r. (1803) 
IV. 158, I never once had my belly:-full, even of dry bread. 
1881 J. HawtHornxe Fort. Fool 1. xxiii, What I need now 
is a bellyful of venison and acorn-bread. 

2. A sufficiency ; quite as much (efanything) as 
one wants or cares to take. (Now rather coarse.) 

1535 CoverpaLe £zek. xxvi. 2, 1 haue destroyed my bely 
full. 1583 GoLpinc Cal. on Deut. ci. 684 Let him thunder 
his belly full. 1687 A. Lovett Berxgerac’s Com. Hist. 1. 42 
The Spectators, having had their Belly-fulls of Laughing. 
1705 HicKERINGILL Priest-c7m u.vi. 61 Take your Bellyfulls 
of Sermons. 1852 THackeray Zsyiond ui. y. (1876) 357 The 
nation had had its bellyful of fighting. 

Belly-god (be'lijgg:d). [f. as prec. + Gop.] 

1. One who makes a god of his belly; a glutton. 

c1540 Conpl. Rodk. Alors xxii. F iv b, A sort of bellygods 
and ydle stoute and strong lorrels. 1620 VENNER Via Recta 
vi. 102 Mixt sauces .. which of ingurgitating belly-gods are 
greatly esteemed. 1683 Tryon IWVay to Health 395 Many 
of our English Belly-Gods suppose Flesh to be most mighty 
in its operation. 1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxviii, ‘To see thae 
English belly-gods !’ 

attrib. ¢1570 Bp. St. Andrew's in Scot. Poems 11. 307 
Fals Pharisianis, Bellie god bischopis. 1634-46 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 344 Bellie-god bishops hes little will of 
that work. eid, 

2. A god presiding over the appetites. 

@ 1619 Fotuersy A theomt. 1. xi. § 4 (1622) 117 These three 
Belly-gods; Bacchus, Ceres, Venus. 

Bellying (belijin), v4/. sd. [f. Beuny v. + 
-Ine!.] A swelling or bulging out. 

1662 Hosses Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 45 The bellying 
ofthe sail. 1753 Frank1in IVs, (1840) 299 They will comply 
better with the bellying of the glass. 

Be llying, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG?.] Swell- 
ing, bulging out. 

@1700 Dryven J//iad 1. Wks. (1700)213 The bellying Canvass 
strutted with the Gale. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. Hall (1845) 
325 Asif the bellying clouds were torn open by the mountain 


re 


BELONG. 


tops. fig. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1.133 His fame, buoyant 
and bellying as it is. 

Bellyis, obs. form of BELLows. 

t Bere iece. Obs. [f. Betty sd, + Piece.) 

1. The flesh covering the belly; the peritoneum. 

1591 PercivaLt Sf. Dict., jada, the small ribs, the collike, 
the belly peece ofa fish. 1633 P. Frercner Purple Isl. n. 
note, The muscles of the belly-peece, or the inner rimme of 
the belly. @ 1659 CLEVELAND Pet. Poem 31 My Belly-pieces 
are so fat, they will If toasted, serve for Belly-pieces still. 

2. The part of the dress covering the belly ; an 
apron. 

1689 SHapweLt Bury Fair iti, My fat Host’s Belly-pieces. 

3. The piece forming the belly of a violin, etc. 

1609 DouLann Orxithop. Microl. 22 Let it be couered with 
a belly peece well smoothed. .like the belly of a lute. 

4. A concubine. 


1632 Ranvoten Fealous Lovers Wks. (1668) 37 Blush not, 
belly-piece, 


Be‘llyship. sonce-wd. In 7 belliship. [See 
-SHIP.] The personality of the belly ; cf. /ord- 
ship. (Humoroius.) 


1600 Rowianps Let, Huntours Blood vii. 84 His belliship 
containes th’ insatiate gutte. 


Belly-swagger: see BELSWAGGER. 

+ Belly‘ter. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. dtire, be- 
listre beggar, vagabond; of unknown origin: see 
Diez, Littré, Scheler.] A beggar. 


@ 1528 SKELTON Jinage Hyfocr. 386 Oh ye kynde of vypers 
Ye beestly bellyters. 

Belly-timber. Oés. exc. dial. [f. BELLY 5d. 
+ ‘TIMBER.] Food, provisions. (Formerly in 
serious use, as still in dialects (cf. TIMBER); but 
since the time of Butler tending to be ludicrous.) 

1607 Mis. Enforced Marr, «. in Hazl. Dodsl. 1X. 519 We 
had some belly timber at your table. 1625 Purcuas Pi/- 
grins 1. 1643 They make Florentines, and verie good 
belly-tiniber. 1663 BuTLER //zd.1.1. 331 Belly-Timber above 
Ground Or under was not to be found. 1753 Smottett Cz. 
Fathont (1784) 63/2 Here is-no solid belly-timber in this 
country. [1820 Scott A/oxzas?. (1830) 1. 222 The ample pro- 
vision they have nade for their own belly-timber.] 1855 
Whitby Gloss., Belly-tinber, food. 


Belman, obs. form of BELLMAN. 
Belmontin, -ine (belmgntin), sd. [f. the 
‘Belmont Works’ at Vauxhall.] ‘A fatty sub- 
stance prepared from Burmese naphtha.’ Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1. 538. Also used atir7d. 


1870 Eng. AJech, 11 Mar. 626/1 It requires no stronger 
light than that afforded by a .. belmontine lamp. 

Beloam v.: see BE- pref. 

+ Belo-ck, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. BE- pref. 2+ 
Lock vy. (Cf. BELOUKE).] Intensive of Lock. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for M, v. 210 This is the hand, which 
with a vowd contract Was fast belockt in thine. 

Belocke, beloke(n, var. of BELOUKE wv. Ods. 

Belomancy (belomensi). Also 8 bell-. [f. 
Gr. BéAos a dart + payreia divination: see -MANCY.] 
Divination by means of arrows. 

1646 Sir Tl. Browne Psend. Ep. 272 Alike way of Belomancy 
or Divination by Arrowes hath beene in request with Scy- 
thians, Alanes, Germans. 1883 Saz. Rez. Barf These: .divin- 
ing arrows or rods or the knotched [sc] sticks of belomancy. 


| Belone (belonz). [L. delone, a. Gr. Bedovn a 
needle.] Generic name of the GAR-FISH. 

+ Belong, 2. Ots. rare. In 3 bilong. [Early 
ME., answering in form and meaning to OS. d7/ang, 
MDu. delangh, belanc adj.; f. d7-, BE- pref.+ 
Lone a.*, app. shortened form of OE. ge-/ang, 
ME. y-long, t-long, ALONG a.1_ As in other words 
(cf. Beier), the ge- may have been dropped 
already in OE. ; Ormin has ‘ lang o Crisstes helpe.’ 
The primary notion was apparently ‘equally long, 
corresponding in length,’ whence ‘:unning along- 
side of, parallel to, going along with, accompanying 
as a property orattribute’ ; cf. BELONG v., also B1- 
LENGE @.] Pertaining, belonging, or appropriate ; 
‘along of.’ Const. ov. 

c 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 2058 Tel me din drem, mi broder her .. 
de reching wur6 on god bi-long. 

Belong (bilgy), v. Forms: 4 bi-, 4-5 by- 
long, 4- belong; orth. and Sc. belang. [ME. 
bi-, belongen appears to be an intensive (with BE- 
pref.) of the simple /ozgex, cominon in the same 
sense from 13th c.: see Lone 2.2. ONG. has, in 
same sense, dilaioén, MDu. belanghen, mod.G. 
and Du. delangei, also a sb. belang ‘ concern, in- 
terest, importance’; but no trace of such forms is 
found in OF. For the sense, cf. the prec. adj.] 

1. ixir. To go along with, or accompany, as an 
adjunct, function, or duty; to be the proper ac- 
companiment, to be appropriate, to pertain Zo. 

1340 lyn. 176 Pe ulessliche {po3tes] belongep to lost an 
towylninges. 1377 Lancr. P. 72. B. Prol. 110 For in loue 
and letterure pe eleccioun bilongeth. ¢1386 Citaucer JWerch. 
7. 215 Suffisaunt To doon al that a man bilongeth unto. 
1486 Bk. St, Albax’s D iij b, Theys haukes belong to an 
Emproure. 1580 SipnryvA rcadia(1613)209 Tolearne the good 
what trauailes do belong. 1599 Suaks. J/uch Ado. 111, 40 
Wee know what belongs toa Watch, 1611 Biste Dawn. ix. 9 
Tothe Lord our God belong mercies and forgiuenesses. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. vi. 807 Of this cursed crew The punishment 
to other hand belongs. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 397 P3 


BELONGER. 


Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging to it. 1861 Gro. 
Extot in Cross Le (1885) II. xi. 322 He... works with all 
the zest that belongs to fresh ideas, 

b. zuzpers., or with subjeet 7/ repr. a clause. 

1413 Lyvc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xii, Neuer ne left he.. his 
burdon, as it bylongeth to a good pylgryim. c1450 Merlin 
xv. 239 He was wele horsed as to soche a man be-longeth. 
1588 A. Kina Canisius’ Catech, 188 To rakin thame al in 
this place it belanges nat to our purpose. 1667 Mutton 
P, £.u, 111 Vhey therefore, as to right belongd, So were 
created. 182z Keats /saded xlix, Here..it doth not well 
belong To speak. 

2. Yo pertain, concern, refer, or relate fo. arch. 

1340 Ayend. ae oer article [of the Creed] belongep to 
be zone. 1549 Coveroace “rasa. Par. 1 Car. i. 24 Nor 
belongen these my woordes onelye to you, but generally to 
all nacions. 1593 Hooker £ccé, Pod. u. viii. § 4 Whatsoever 
belongeth unto the highest perfection of man. 1611 SuAks. 
Cymb, v. v. 147 All that belongs to this. 16x Bite 1 Cor. 
vii. 22 He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong 
to the Lord. ‘ 

3. To be the property or rightful possession of. 
Const. fo; oeeas. with zadtrect obf. 

1393 Lanat. 7. PZ. C. 11. 43 Telle 3e me now to wham pat 
tresour by-longep. 1508 Fisner Its. I. (1876) 200 The 
Blessyd Martha was a woman of noble biode, to whom by 
enheritaunce belonged the castel of bethany. @ 1692 Asu- 
Mote Antig. Berks (1723) Il. 424 The Hundred of War- 
grave did for many Ages belong to the Bishops of Winchester. 
1764 Bryvces //omer Travest. nae I. 128 Thy buxom 
wench.. Belongs a better man than thee. 1835 Penny Cyc. 
XIV. 365/2 Rushen Abbey belonged to the Cistercian order. 
1852 MeCurrocu Comm, Dict. 1105 Property belonging to 
another state. P 

b. To be a property or attribute of. «. , 

1662 STiLLINGFL. Orig. Sacrz il. ii. § 18 It must have 
equall motion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to it. 
a1704 Locke Is. (1706) 191 This way of containing all 
things can by no means belong to God. 1855 Batn Sexses 
& fut, u. ii, § 14 (1864) 204 The accompaniment of activity 
belongs to every one of the senses. 1885 J. Martineau 
Ethical The. \. 275 The innumerable ‘attributes’ which 
must belong to an infinite nature. 

4. To be connected with in various relations ; 
to form a part or appendage of; ¢.g. to be a 
member of a family, society, or nation, to be an 
adherent or dependent of, to be a native or in- 
habitant of a plaee; to be a dependency, adjunet, 
or appendage of something ; to be one of a gene- 
ration or time. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 121 Pe nimphes of the welles, And 
other..Unto the wodes belongende. 1485 Caxton (arts 
§& V7, Prol., 1 belong to the parish of Sait Pierre. 1535 
CoveroaLe Esther viii. 1 Hester tolde how that he be- 
longed vnto her. 1601 Suaks, 7wed. .V. v. i. 9 Belong you 
to the Lady Oliuia, friends? 1613 — //en. V’///, v. iv. 3 
Good M. Porter, I belong to th’ Larder. 1711 Aooison 
Spect, No. 121? The great Yard that belongs to my Friend's 
Country-House. 1856 Sat. Kev. I]. 189 Mr. Pierce belongs to 
New Hampshire. 1875 Macoonect in J/acm, Alag. XX XIL. 
545 His finest figures belong to[an early] period in American 
history. 1883 M. Crawroro A/r. /saacs iv. 71 ‘To what 
confession do you yourself belong? 1884 H. Drummono Nas, 
Law in Spir. W. 112 Those who belong to the rank and file 
of life need this warning most. 

b. oceas. const. To belong /eve; also in U.S., 
with, vit. 

1861 O. W. Houmes Zédsiv I cnuer xxvii, You belong with 
the last [set], and got accidentally shuffled in with the others. 

+ Belonger. Os. vare. [f. pree.+-ER1.] He 
who or that which belongs ; an attribute. 

. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 12 The two first .. things 
that the mind is likest to fasten on, as the main belongers to 
theworld. /é/d. 112 That one belonger of unthroughfareness. 

Belonging (b/lpnin), vé/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InGl, Perhaps the pl: de/Jongings was orig. taken 
from the pr. pple., in sense of ‘things bclonging.’] 

I. Usually in /. only. 

1. Circumstanees conneeted with a pcrson or 
thing; relations with another person or thing. 

1603 Suaks. Weas. for 17. t.i.30 Thy selfe and thy belong- 
ings Are not thine owne so proper. 1867 Furntvatt Percy 
Folio Pref. 5 Such information .. as he would wish .. in order 
to understand the belongings of it. 1873 Browninc Red 
Cott. Night-c. 220 All my belongings, what is summed in 
life, I have subinitted wholly .. to your rule. 

2. Possessions, goods, effects. 

1817 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life 1. vy. 117 [They] did the 
honors of their belongings with ease. 1857 Ruskin od. 
Econ, Art Add. § 8 Jewels, liveries, and other such common 
belongings of wealthy people. 1871 A. Hore Schoolboy Fr. 
(1875) 158 Rushing about collecting their belongings. 

3. Persons related in any way; relatives, 

1852 Dickens Bivak //. 11. 103, I have been trouble enough 
to my belongings in my day. 1866 Sat. Kev. 24 Feb. 224 2 
The rich uncle whose mission is to bring prosperity to his 
belongings. : 

4. A thing conneeted with, forming a part, ap- 
pendage, or aeeessory of another. 

1863 D. Mitcnete Fara Edgew. 196 When I have shown 
some curious city visitor all these belongings of the farm. 
1868 Lockyer //eavens (ed. 3) 26 These are the ‘Sun-spots,’ 
real movable belongings of the surface of the Sun. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 533/2 She had shown us the rest of the 
chateau with a sense of being a belonging of the place. 

II. The faet of appertaining, relationship. 

1879 WHitney Sér. Grant. 275 Vhere remain, as cases of 
doubtful belonging, etc. 

Belonging, ///. «.  [f. as prec. + -1nc2.] 
Proper, appropriate ; appertaining. aeeompanying. 

1648 Mitton Teunre of Kings (1650) 45 In hands better 
able and more belonging to manage them. 1869 Rusktn 
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Q. of Air § 141 Sanctifying noble thought with separately 
distinguished loveliness of belonging sound. ; 

Belonite (belnait). A/7x. [f. L. deloné, Gr. 
Beddv-n necdle + -1TE.] A mineral variety oecur- 
Ting in microscopic needle-shaped erystals. 

1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks xi. 190 The augite and horn- 
blende exist .. as minute acicular bodies and spicular forins 
(‘belonites’), 1880 Dana .1/i7. 805 The belomte may be a 
feldspar. 

+ Beloo'k, v. O/s. Forms: 2 beloc-en, 3 bi- 
lok-en(n, -in. (ME., f. Be- pref. 1 + lokzen, OF. 
WScian to Look, Cf. senses of BeHoLp, BEsEr.] 

L. intr. To look. 

¢1175 Cott. //om, 233 To neowelnesse be under corde is 
be-locest. @ 1225 clucr. XR. 132 Heo mot wel .. bilokin (w” 
biholden] on euch half. . 

. évans, To look at, eonsider. Also adso/. 

ce 1200 Trin. Coll, Hout. 77 Nu hit is god time to beloken 
Pe sicnesse of bs sowle. a1400 Octoutan 1046 Of many a 

nyght he was beloked. 


3. refl. ‘Yo look about one, east one’s eyes about. 

a3225 Aucr. R. 132 He, biloked him euer 3eorneliche al 
abuten, ¢ 1220 Bestiary 529 in O. £. Misc. 17 De sipes dat 
arn on se fordriuen .. biloken hem and sen dis fis. 

Belord (bilg-id), v. [f. Be- 5 + Lorn s4.] 

1. zrans. To eall ‘lord,’ address as ‘my lord.’ 

1586 J. Hooker Grradd. Ired. in Lolinsh. 11. 86/2 You are 
begraced and belorded, and crouched and kneeled unto. 
1883 Sata in /dlustr. Loud, News 7 July, An American never 
fails to belord Francis of Verulain. 

2. To aet the lord over. 

Belote, var. of BeLtoor, Belout: see BE- pre/. 

+ Belou'ke, v. Ods. Forms: 1 belic-an, 
2-3 biluk-en, 4 belouke, (belok). /4. /. 1-3 
belé-ac, 3 bilek, -leck, -loc. a, pple. 1~2 be- 
locen, 2-4 beloken, 3-4 biloken, -luken, bi- 
loke, 5 belocke. (OE. #2-, be-hican (corr. to OS. 
bilican, OHG., bilihhan, MYIG. belichen), f. b7-, 
Be- about + /r/can, in Goth. Zhan, to shut, close.] 

1. trans. To close, to shut (a door, etc.). 

971 Blickd. Hout. g Heofonrices duru .. belocen standep. 
He pone halgan ham beléac. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 
10 Seo duru was belocyn. ¢ 1160 //atfou G., Beloken, 

2. To shut (a person, ete.) 77 or ovt/. 

6897 K. .erep ast. 399 On suinere lytelre byriz, belo- 
cene, c1195 Cott. //om, 225 God be-léac hi binnan ban arce. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 1079 He hire bi-lek in one bure. ¢1320 
Sir Beves 3024 Belok hem thar oute for love o me. 1430 
Lyoa. Chron. Troy 1. xxiii, How ye may suffre the great 
harmes kene .. Duryng the syege in this towne beloke. 

3. To enclose, encompass. 

c 825 Vesp. 1's. xxx. g[xxxi. 8] Ne biluce mein honda feondes. 
¢1200 OrMIN 12126 Patt AEst, and West, and Sub, and Norrp 
piss middellzrd bilukenn. arz00 Z£. £. Psalter xxx{i}. 8 
Ne pou me belouked in hend of fa. ¢ 1314 Guy Harw. 229 
A strong cite biloken with walle. _ 

4. To include 7 an expression. 

¢ 1z00 OrMIN 11495 Cristess lare. . bilokenn iss I tene bode- 
wordess. 1340 -1yend. 99 He beloukp ine ssorte wordes al 
pet we may wylny of herte. 

Belove (b/lv-v), v. Forms: 2-3 biluuien, bi- 
luuen, bilouen, 3 bileouen, bilufen, 4-5 bi-, 
bylove, 6 beloue, Sc. beluve, 5~belove. [ME. 
biluven, -loven, f. b?-, BE- 2 + /uven, loven to Love. 
Cf. mod.G. de/zeben and Du. belzeven, both usually 
impersonal. ] 

+1. utr. To please, be pleasing (to a person). 

¢ 1205 Lay. 989 3if hit eow biloued .. fare we from pisse 
londe. a1225 Judiana 24 Jef me sua biluuede hit were 
sone. a1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hout. 259 Wel us 
biluued hit. 

t2. (rans. To be pleased with, approve, like. Obs. 

¢12z05 Lay. 1013 Alle hit bi-luueden. /6é¢. 19121 Al pat 
leodliche folc bilufde pesne ilke raed. 

5. To love. Now only in fasszve. 
(obs.), of (arch., poet.), dy. 

1377 Lanai. 7. 72. B. i. 211 Mede maketh hym bi-loued. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 118 The money is better byloued 
than God. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. I. 521 Quhiik with 
the king all tyme wes best belude. 1590 Suaks. A/ids. NV. 
t. i. 104, Lam belou’d ofbeauteous Hermia. 1604 T. Waicut 
Passions. § 4. 212 Those persons cannot but bee accounted 
hard hearted .. who belove not them of whom they are 
loved. 1623 Wooroerne Jarrow fr, Toug ue 322, | would 
wear it about my neck fora certain testiinony that I belove 
it much, 1818 Byron J/azeppa vii, I loved, and was beloved 
again. 1825 SouTHEY Paraguay ii. 10 Reloving and beloved 
she grew, a happy child. 1871 R. ExtisCa¢udlus viii. 5 By 
ine belov’d as maiden is belov’d no more. 

+ Belo-ve, sd. Obs. rare", 
LovE sé.] = BELOVED sé. 

1546 Bate Eng. lotaries 1. (1550) 48 Only Lieba and Tecla 
ij Englysh nonnes his best beloues. 

Beloved (b/luved, -lovd), ppl. a. and sé, 
Also 4 by-luffede, 5 bylouyd, 6-7 beloued. [f. 
as prec. + -EDI.] 

A. ppl. adj. Loved. (Often well-,best-, first-, ete. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xu. xiii. (1495) 423 Gnattes 
ben beste bylouyd meete to swalowes. ¢1485 Dighy Jyst 
(1882) 11. 510 Welbelonyd frendes. 1535 Coveroace Soug 

Childr.11 For thy beloued Abrahams sake. 1552 BA. Cout. 
Peper Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth usin 
sundry places. 1591 Suaks. TwoGeut. u.ii. 57 How happily 
he liues, how well belou’d. 1647 W. Browne /ole.xrander 1. 
143 The fairest and best belovedst daughter of the Emperour. 
1817 Coceripce Stéyd. Leaves (1862) 243’Twas even thine, 
beloved woman mild! 1855 Macavutay //rst. Eng. WV. 1 
Impatient to be once more in his beloved country. 
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B. sé. ‘ellipt. use of adj.: ef. dear.) One who is 
beloved, a loved one. 

1526 Tinpace 1 Yoh iii. 2 Derely beloved, now are we the 
sonnes of God, 1589 Warner 2126. Lng, vi. xxxi. 155 The 
Louer and Beloued are not tyed to one Law. 1611 Bisre 
Song y.g What is thy beloued more then another beloued? 
1748 G. Witte MS. Serim., Vis the uaiure of Love to extend 
itself to all things belonging to it’s Beloved. 1850 Mrs. 
BrowntnG Consolation, There are left behind Living Be- 
loveds. 1872 SrurGron 7reas. Dav, Ps. Ixxi. 24 Others talk 
of their beloveds, and they shall be made to hear of mine. 

+ Belovedly (bilavedli,, adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY4%.] So as to be beloved. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 186 My Worthy .. Father, 
who hath lived long, creditably and belovedly in it. : 

+ Belo'ver. Ods. rare-'. In 5 bylouer. [f. 
BELovE v. -ERI.] A lover. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. u. (1495) 196a/2 Wymmen that 
utter swetly theyr wordes for to gete loue of theyr bylouers. 

+ Belo-ving, 74/. 56. Obs. rare. [f. ay pree. + 
-nGl) Liking, pleasure. 

1589 Warner 41/6, /vug.v. xxix. 145 No bettring but as your 
helouing is. 

+ Belo-ving, /7/. a. Obs. [-1xG2.] Loving. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cé. t. ii. 22 You shall be more belouing, 
then beloued. 

Below (bilo), adv. and prep. Forms: 4 bi- 
looghe, 6 by lowe, beloe, belowe, 6- below. 
[f. Be prep. + Low a. (in ME. /03, loogh). Very 
rare in ME., and only as an adverb; it began 
apparently as a variant of the earlier a-/ozwe, A- 
Low, the parallel form to ax-high (now on high) ; 
the synonymous pair, a-low be-low, were analogous 
to a-fore be-fore, etc. Below was not a eommon 
word till the 16th e., towards the end of whieh 
the prepositional use (not found with a-/ow) arose, 
and is frequent in Shakspere. Below and beneath 
constitute together the opposite ol aéove, As to 
their use, and relations to zader, see BENEATH I.] 

A. (without objeet expressed.) adv. 

1. gen. In a low position relatively to another 
plaee; in or to a lower position, lower down. 

3325 LLL, Addit. P, B. 116, & sypen on lenpe bi-looghe 
ledez inogh. 1567 Turserv. in Chalmers Aug. Pocts II. 616/2 
It makes the Oke to overlooke the slender shrubs bylow. 
1626 Bacon Syéva (J.)To men standing below on the ground, 
those that be on the top of Paul’s seem much less than 
they are. cay Drvoen I irg. Georg. 1. 373 Vhe Waters .. 
belching from below, Black Sands, as froma forceful Engine 
throw. 1700 — Pal. & Arc. 1. 218 Then look'd below, and 
from the Castle's height Beheld a .. pleasing sight. 1766 
Gotosm. Vic. HW, xxiii. (1806) 137 The child .. leaped from 
her arms into the flood below. 1842 TEXNyson /atiia iv, 
From below Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow. 

b. Lower on a written sheet or page; /ence, 
later in a book or writing ; at the foot of the page. 

1694 SaLmon /aé7ica 1. Vv. 292/1 He may use the pills below 
described. 1784 R. Burrow Comp. Ladies Diary 35 Read 
what’s below. 1807 F. Wrancuam Sera. Transl. Script. 38 
The passages alluded to below have been quoted almost to 
satiety. 1863 A. Horwoop }’cardks. 30 § 31 Edw. /. Pref. 
29 The forms subjoined in the note below. 

2. In a lower position relatively to some place of 
permanent reference: a. Under heaven ; on earth. 


Often pree. by here. arch. or poet. 

1574 A. L. Calvin's Foure Serin. i, God faileth not to send 
down certain beames hether by lowe to lighten us. 1680 

3uTLeER Lvephant in Afoon 284 That Elephant may differ so 
From those upon the Earth below. 1764 Gotosm. 7vav. 63 
Where to find that happiest spot below. 1766 — //ermit 
viii, Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that little 
long. 1821 Keats Lamia 280 Finer spirits cannot breathe 
below In human cliines. 1832 4 thenzeunt 377 The merry 
stream floweth For all below. 

b. Under the earth; in Hades, in hell. 

1610 Suaks, Tessp. 1v. i. 31 Or Phazbus Steeds are founderd 
Or Night kept chain’d below. @ 1740 TicketL(J.) Prosp’rous 
traitors gnash their teeth below. 1813 Hoce Quecu’s Wake, 
Macgregor would dive to the mansions below! a 1843 
Soutuey /uche. Kock xvii. 4 As if with the Inchcape Bell, 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 1847 Bagram 
Ingol. Leg. (4869) 191 They say she is now leading apes, and 
mends Bachelors’ small clothes below. 

ec. On a lower floor, down-stairs, ‘ below-stairs’ ; 
under the deck, in or into the cabin or hold ofa ship. 

1598 Suaks. A/erry HW, t1.ii.150 There’s one Master Broome 
below would faine speake with you. c¢ 1600 Kod. //ood (Rit- 
son) i. xvi. 90 Fell down on the ship hatch And under the 
hatches there below. 1712 Aopison Sfect. No, 269 »1 
A man below desired to speak with me. 1840 R. Dana Sef 
Jast xxiii, 68 It being the turn of our watch to go below. 
1859 G. Mereoitn A. Feverel xxii. (1885) 155 This Adonis 
of the lower household was a mighty man below. 

3. Lower down a slope, valley, or course of a 
river; nearer to the sea. 

1810 JEFFERSON Corr. (1830) 151 She expected .. a British 
fleet from below. : 

4. fig. Ina lower rank, grade, or station. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. § Cr. 1. iii. 130 The Generall’s disdain’d 
By him one step below. 1882 7¥es 15 Mar. 9 3 It was im- 

ssible for Alexander II to resist the pressure from below 
In 1877, 1884 Sir W. Bretr Law Kef. XIV. Q. Bouck 798 
The view which the judgment of the Court below upholds. 
B. (with obj.) prep. 

1. Lower than, at a less elevation than. 

€1575 Turperv. Adl Things as used RK.) Vylowe the lampe 
of Phacbus light. 1607 Suaks. 770 Iv. ui. 2 O blessed 
breeding Sun .. below thy Sisters Orbe Infect the ayre. 1677 
Moxox Mech. E.verc. (1703) 33 The Screw-plate will, after 
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it gets a little below the Tapering, go no farther. 1805 Scott 
Last Alinstr. 1. xvii. 8 He never counted him a man Would 
strike below the knee. 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Phys. Geog. 
II. xxiv. 136 Immediately below the snow-line. 1855 MoTLEY 
Dutch Rep. (1876) 1. 1 A district lying partly below the level 
of the ocean, 1863 C. St. Joun Nat. Hist. Moray i. 2 The 
bird is looking in all directions below her for any enemy. 

b. Selow-stairs (now usually dowz-slatrs): at 
the foot of the staircase, on or to the floor below, 
esp. the ground-tloor ; Aezce, in or into the kitchen 
or servants’ hall. 

1599 SHaks. Aluch Ado v.ii. 10 Why shall I alwaies keepe 
below staires? 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?t. Gt. Brit. 1, (1684) 
153 The Cofferer. .is to pay the Wages tothe King’s Servants 
above and below stairs. 1749 Fitzcotton //rad1. Pref. 14 
Leaving the young people below-stairs, to divert themselves. 
1840 Dickens Old C, Shop viii, Kit’s mother, poor woman, 
is waiting at the grate below stairs. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tont's C. xvi. 144 St. Clare will have high life below stairs. 

ce. Of position in a writing or on a printed page. 

1743 J. Barctay Educ. 85 Below the simple verbs are trans- 
lated into English all the useful rules. 1858 W. HotpswortH 
Law of Wills 13 No signature will give effect to any dis- 
position or direction which is inserted below or after it in 
point of place. ; 

d. fg. Too low for the influence of, too low to 


be affected by. 

1848 Macaucay //ést. Eng. 1. 168 It is possible to be below 
flattery as well as above it. One who trusts nobody will 
not trust sycophants. 

2. Lower on a slope than; farther downa valley 
or stream than: hence delow-br¢dge = lower than 
London (or other) Bridge ; nearer the bottom, or 
what is considered the bottom, of a room than, 
as below the gangway in the British House of 
Commons, 

1603 Suaks. J/eas. for 1. wv. iii. 103 At the consecrated 
Fount, A League below the Citie. 1691 T. H[sLe) Ace. 
New Juveut. C, Below bridge, where the great Scene of 
Navigation lyes. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 11. xiv. 11 Below 
the village, the valley opens .. into a broad flat meadow, 
1878 Hux Ley Physiogr. 1. 2 The water sweeps down below 
bridge in the direction of Greenwich. 1885 Weekly Times 
8 May 15/4 Below the gangway sat a strong Radical party. 

b. Of time: Later than, after. rare. 

a1790 T. Warton (L.) The most eminent scholars. . before 
and even below the twelfth century, were educated in our 
religious houses. 

3. Deeper than. Also fg. 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Phys. Geog. 11. xxiv. 129 The ground 
is perpetually frozen at a very small depth below the surface. 
1872 Alem. Agnes E. Fones vi. 387 This call was followed by 
one or two more, but we did not get below thesurface. 1884 
G. Symons Brit. Raiuf 21 That water is usually about 3 ft. 
below the surface of the ground, 1885 Sig W. THomson in 
ature XXXI, 409 The necessity for study below the surface 
seems to have been earliest recognised in anatomy. 

4. Directly beneath; under the covering or 
canopy of; underneath. More strictly expressed 
by wzder, beneath. 

1605 SHaks. Lear v. ili. 137 To the discent and dust below 
thy foote. 1697 Daypen V’zrg. Georg. iv. 472 From her Mossy 
Bow'r below the Ground. 1719 Waris Ps. cxvii, From all 
that dwell below the skies. 1816 J. Witson Cety of Plague 
1. ili. 21 Sitting on this stone, And thinking who it was who 
lay below it. 183 CartyLte Sart. Res. 1. iii, Books lay on 
tables and below tables. 1850 Tennyson /z A/en. xi. i, 
Some dolorous message knit below The wild pulsation of 
her wings. 


5. Under the influence of; = BENEATH 4. rare.' 
1813 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xlvii, His vineyard. . Blasted below ° 


the dim hot breath of war. 

6. Of position in a graduated scale, ¢.g. that of 
a barometer: ence a. Lower, in amount, weight, 
strength, value, price, degree of any quality, 
than. 

1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 30 Having made it sure that 
no Man else would go below [underbid] him. 1788 PrirtsTLey 
Lect, Hist. v. liii. 416 In this case, the exchange is said to be 
below par at London. 1840 E. Turner lew. Chew. (ed. 7) 
II. 445 In this state it .. fuses below redness. 1848 Mitt 
Pol. Econ. 1. Vv. iil. § 5. 377 Incomes below a certain amount 
should be altogether untaxed. 1849 Mrs. Somervit_e Phys. 
Geog. II. xxiv. 124 The cold has been 120° below Zero. 1884 
Mrs. H. Woop White Witch 11. viii. 190 He threw himself 
into the seat beside her, and said below his breath, etc. 1884 
G. Symons Brit. Ratuf. 84 The rainfall of this month .. is 
considerably below the average, A/od. Throughout Eng- 
land the barometer stood below 29. 


b. fig. Lower in rank, dignity, or station than. 

1601 SHaks. All's Wel/ 1. ii. 32 From below your Duke to 
heneath your Constable. 1668 Drypen Jasdex Q. 1. iii, 
I love below myself, a Subject. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 49 
> 7 He.. gives his Orders .. to the Servants below him. 
1751 Jortin Serv. (1771) II. iv. 73 Unless he is sunk below 
a beast. 1823 Lams £ére Ser. 11. 11. (1865) 248 No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. 1849 Macaucay Afés¢. 
ug. II. 227 A man far below them in station. 1885 J. 
Martineau £¢thical The. 1.275 What he treats as Substance 
relatively to phenomenal nature below it, he regards as 
sl ttribute relatively to a prior infinite nature above it. 

c. Lower, in quality or excellence, or in some 
particular quality, than; inferior to. 

1711 Fe.ton (T.) His idylliums of Theocritus are as much 
helow his Manilius, as the fields are below the stars. 1766 
Gotps™. Vie. IV, viii. (1806) 34 ‘The finest strokes .. are much 
below those in the Acis el Galatea of Ovid. 1839 Baizry 
Festus viii, So far is the lightest heart below True happiness. 
1847 Macautay Let. in Trevelyan Life (1876) If. xi. 232 
How far my performance is below excellence. 1871 Haweis 
Mus. & Mor. (1874) 505 We place England and France 
below Germany. 
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7. Unworthy of, unbefitting, lowering to. More 
usually expressed by BENEATH. 

1637 BripGMman in Prynne’s Prelate’s Tyrr. (1641) 223 It is 
much below me to be an Informer. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 23 72 It was below a Gentlewoman to wrangle. 1712 
— ibid, No. 522 » 2 Aman.. of birth and estate below no 
woman to accept. 1743 J. Barctay Zduc. 36 Such tbings 
some may reckon below attention. 1827 HALLAM Cousé. 
JT ist, (1842) I. 139 A compiler .. who thinks no fact below 
his regard, 1883 Proctor in Anow/ledge 10 Aug. 94/1 Too 
far below contempt to be worth castigating. 

+ Below, v. Oés. rare. [f. Br- 1+ Low v.] To 
make low or lowly, to humble. 

1377 Lanct. P. P27. B. vi. 230 If pow wil{t] .. biloue [z. ~. 
bilow, bylowe] pe amonges low men ‘so shaltow lacche 
grace. 

Below, -es, -ys, obs. forms of BELLOW-S. 

Belschyd, -shynge, pa. pple. and vbl. sb. of 
BELLISH v. Obs. 


+Belsire. Ots. Also 4-6 bel(l)syre, 5 


beelesire, 6 belsier. [f. BEL +Sr1re: cf. ded- 
dame, belfader, The components are the same 
as in deazsive, with which, however, this has no 
connexion, being of Eng. formation.] A grand- 
father ; an anccstor. 

1377 Lanci. P. P/. B. 1x. 142 Here abou3te be barne be 
belsyres gultes. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 27/1 Bellsyre, aus. 1494 
FAaBYAN vil. Ccxxvii. 256 The sone here lyeth with also the 
fader, The belsyre, for & y® great graundfader. 1530 Pasar. 
197/2 Belsyre, grant pere. 1573 Twyne Aeneid xu. Mm iij, 
Antique names of noble Belsiers old. 161z Drayton Poly-olb, 
xiv. 233 When he his Iong descent shall from his Bel-sires 
bring. @ 1631 WEEvER Auc, Fun, Mou. 615 The great Belsire, 
the Grandsire, Sire, and Sonne Lie here interred vnder this 


Grauestone. 
+Belswagger. Ots. Also bell-, belly-. 


[Perhapsa contr. of be//y-swagger (as in Ash) ‘ one 
who swags or sways his belly.”] A swaggering 
gallant or bully; a whoremonger, pimp. 

1592 GREENE Def. Coucy-catch. (1859) 47 [Nothing] can 
draw them from the love of the Poligamoi or bel-swaggers 
of the country. 1680 Drypen Adud Afr. wv.i. Wks. IV. 337 
Fifty Guineas !| Dost thou think I'l] sell my self?..thou im- 
pudent Belswagger. 1721 Baitey, Bellswagger, a swagger- 
ing Fellow, a hectoring Blade, a Bully. 1775 Asu Bedly- 
swagger, a bully, a hectoring fellow. Belswaggcr, a whore- 
master. 

Belt (belt), 54.1 Also 5-7 belte. [Common 
Teut.: OE. d¢/t, cogn. with OHG. éa/z (? masc.), 
prob.:—OTeut. *daltjo-2, ad. L. dalteus girdle. 
ON. has éa/¢tz (neut.), perh. ad. L. dalteum, com- 
mon in med.L.] 

1. A broadish, flat strip of leather or similar 
material, used to gird or encircle the person, con- 
fine some part of the dress, and to support various 
articles of use or ornament. Often described by 
the part of the body encircled (as wazst-delt, 
shoulder-belt), or the article supported (as sword- 
bell, cartridge-bell). 

axo00 Harl. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 192 Baltheum, 
ciugulum, uel belt. arxzoo Cott. Gl. ibid. 359 Balteune 
gyrdel, o66e belt. 1375 Barsour Bruce x.175 And ber Ane 
hatcbat, that wer scharp to scher Undre hys belt. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Keeve's T. 9 And by his belt be baar a long panade. 
1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. LV, 1. ii. 159 He tbat buckles bim 
in my belt. 1676 Eruerence Jax of Mode un. i, (1684) 31 
Get your right leg firm on the ground, adjust your Belt. 
1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5376/3 A Cartouch Pouch, with a 
Shoulder belt, a Sword with a Waist-belt. 1874 BouTeLt 
Arius & Arm. ii, 24 The sword.. hung from a belt that 
passed over the shoulder. uk Ree 

b. esp. one worn as a mark of rank or distinction. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 162 Bobe be barres of his belt & 
oper blype stones. 1673 Cave Prinz Chr. i. v. 110 An officer 
.. threw away his belt, rather than obey that impious com- 
mand. 1850 THackreray Pendenuis xlv, They fight each 
other for the champion’s belt and two hundred pounds a side, 


ce. fig. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 27/1 A belte of lechery, cestus. @ 1500 
Songs Costuure (1849) 60 Hir belt suld be of benignitie About 
her middill meit. 1605 Suaxs. JZacé, v. ii. 17 He cannot 
buckle his distemper’d cause Within the belt of Rule. 

d. 7o hit below the belt (from the language of 
pugilists) is used 7g. for ‘to act unfairly in any 
contest.” 

2. transf. A broadish strip or stripe of any kind, 
or a continuous series of objects, encircling or 
girdling something: a. ez. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., s.v.. The denomination de/t 
is also applied to a sort of bandage in use among surgeons. 
1788 J.C. SmytH in JWed. Cowmun. 11.184 The Zona, or 
Belt .. seems to partake of the nature of a herpes. 1857 
Emerson Pocus 163 A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame. 
1875 Fortxum .Vasolica v. 49 The body is decorated with 
two belts of grotesques. 

b. esp. of the physical features of a landscape. 

1810 SoutHEY Avhaiwza xx. iii, A level belt of ice which 
hound .. The waters of the sleeping Ocean round. 1834 
Brit. Husb. 1. 473 To plant a belt of Scotch firs around the 
inside of the circular drain, 1850 Prescott /’eru II, 216 The 
American hunter, who endeavours to surround hiinself with 
a belt of wasted land, when overtaken by a conflagration. 

c. sfec. in Asir. 

1664 Phil, Trans. 1. 3 He hath remarked in the Belts of 
Jupiter the shaddows of his satellites. 1787 BonnycasTLe 
vistyou. iii. 44 The body of Jupiter is surrounded by several 
parallel faint substances called Belts. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
113 The burning belts, the mighty rings, The murinurous 
planets’ rolling choir. 
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BELT. 


3. Alech. A broad flat strap of leather, india- 
rubber, etc. passing round two wheels or shafts, 
and communicating motion from one to the other. 

1795 Specif, Patent No. 2034 The wood roller .. has its 
motion bya pulley and belt. 1885 Engineer 15 May (Advt.’, 
Main Driving Belts .. to transmit any required H. P. 

4. A broadish flexible strap. (The idea of en- 
circling or girdling here begins to disappear.) 

1672 T. Venn A/i/. & Mar. Discip. iii. 8 He is to have a 
good Harquebuz, hanging on a belt into a swivel. 1753 
Douctass Brit. Settlem. N. Amer. 219 Our Indians for- 
merly accounted by single Wampum, by Strings of Wampum, 
and by Belts of Wampum, in the same manner as the English 
account by the Denominations of Pence, Shillings, and 
Pounds. 1885 Nature XXXI. 415 Thecartridges [of a self- 
loading gun] are placed in a belt formed of two bands of 
tape, before they are placed in the box, and one end of this 
belt is placed in the gun. 

5. A broad band or stripe characteristically dis- 
tinguished from the surface it crosses; a tract or 
district long in proportion to its breadth. 

1808 Witrorp Sacr. /s/es in Asiat, Res. VIII. 264 A range 
or belt about forty degrees broad, across the old continent. 
1852 ConyBeare & H. St. Pau/ (1862) I. vi. 159 Three belts 
of vegetation are successively passed through in ascending 
from the coast. ee H. Sporrorp Pilot's Wife in Casguet 
Lit. IV. 13/2 Bert’s boat might have been beyond its [the 
storm’s] belt. 1879 TourGer Fool's Err. x\vi. 353 You have 
just come through the infected belt [of yellow fever]. 

b. Geog. Great and Litile Belts, two channels 
between the Cattegat and the Baltic. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp. s.v., The belts belong to the 
King of Denmark. ae 

ce. Arch. ‘A course of stones projecting from 
the naked, either moulded, plain, or fluted.’ Gwilt. 

d. Naval Arch, A series of thick iron plates 
running along the water-line in armoured vessels. 

1885 Pall Alall G. 21 Jan. 1/1 Naval officers will feel pro- 
foundly uncomfortable in taking an ironclad without a com- 
plete belt intoaction. 1885 77zes 10 Apr. 3 A short armoured 
belt .. extending over less than half the length of the ship. 

"| Belt of pater-nosters or of Our Fathers : 

Inthe Acts of the Council of Celchyth, an. 816 (Haddan & 
Stubbs Conuctls & Eccl. Dec. 111. 584), occurs the passage 
“et xxx diebus canonicis horis expleto synaxeos zt vii bel- 
tidum, Paternoster pro eo cantetur,’ of which the latter part 
‘at theseven bell-hours let the Paternoster be sung for him,’ 
has given rise to one of the most grotesque blunders on record. 
The OE. words ef vit de/tid ust,‘ at the seven bell-hours,’ a 
gloss on ‘ cazonicis horts’ preceding, were taken by Spelman 
as Latin, and construed with the following word as a ‘ pater- 
noster of seven belts,’ which he explained as a vosary. Du 
Cange repeated the explanation, though questioning the ex- 
istence of the rosary at that date. Johnson the Nonjuror 
(Eccl. Laws 1720) elaborately described ‘ belts’ set with 
studs serving the purpose of a rosary. Scott (Suppl. to 
Chambers, 1753) suggested as a better rendering, ‘a pater- 
noster to be repeated seven times.’ In all these there was 
an attempt to construe the passage, but in later ‘ explana- 
tions’ the grammatical construction has been dismissed, 
and ‘ vn beltidum, paternoster’ transmuted into ‘seven belts 
of paternosters,’ as in the following curious specimens of 
modern mythology : 

1844 LinGarD Azglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 62 The frequent 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, technically called a belt of 
Pater-nosters. Vote. A belt of Pater-nosters appears to 
correspond with a string of beads of later times .. It is 
probable that the belt contained fifty Pater-nosters. 1849 
Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. viii. 8 Seven belts of Our Fathers 
had to be said for the deceased. : 

6. Comb. and Altrib.:; a. objective with vbl. sb. 
or pple., as de/t-cutter, -maker, -splicing, stretcher, 
-tightener ; b. attrib., as bel’-armour, -clasp, -coup- 
ling. Also belt-lacing, thongs for lacing together 
the ends of machine belts; +belt-money, ? a gra- 
tuity to soldiers; belt-pipe, a steam-pipe sur- 
rounding the cylinder of a steam-engine ; belt- 
punch, an instrument for puncliing holes in belts ; 
belt-saw (= band-saw; see Bann sd.2 III); 
belt-shifter, a contrivance for shifting a belt 
from pulley to pulley; belt-speeder, a contriv- 
ance consisting of two cone-pulleys carrying a 
belt, by which varying rates of motion are trans- 
mitted; +belt-stead, -stid, the place of the belt, 
the waist ; belt-wise adv.,in the manner ofa belt. 

1885 Pall AJall G. 14 Jan. 11/1 Ships stripped of their 
*belt armour. 1856 Kane Arch. Exp. II. xv. 159 The 
*belt-ice at their foot was old and undisturbed. 1483 Cath, 
Angi. 27/1 A *belte maker, zonarius. 1679 Trial Wakeman 
44 Mr. Cott, a *Beltmaker in the New Exchange. 1648 
Petit. Easteru Ass. 18 1s not *Belt-money the dispendium 
of our possessions? ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5940 Slit hym 
down sleghly thurghe the slote euyn, Bode at the *belt stid, 
and the buerne deghit. 1879 Daily News 6 Nov. 5/3 They 
were armoured on the *belt system, their thickest plates 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the water-line. 1667 
FE. Cuampertayne S4. Gz. Brit... 11, iv. (1743) 173 They wear 
a scarlet Ribbon *belt-wise. 

+ Belt, 54.2 Ods. [Prob. distinct from prec., but 
nothing is known of its derivation.) An ax, 

a 1300 W. DE Bistesw, in Wright’s Voc, 163 The belte, de 
coing. 1499 Pronp. Parv (Pynson), Belt or ax, seczris. 
c1seo Carpenter's T.in Halliw. Nuge P. 13 ‘Wherefore,’ 
seyd the belte, ‘ With grete strokes I schalle hym pelte. 

Belt, 53.3. 2 Obs. (See BELT v. 5 and ff/. a.) 

¢1640 J. Suytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1.156 What money 
was yearly made by sale of the locks belts and tags of the 
sheep. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. 494 Of the Tag or 
Belt in Sheep. 1753 in Cuamsers Cyc/. Sufp.; and in 
later Dicts. 


BELT. 


Belt (belt), v. Pa. pple. 6 belt. [f. Beit 56.1] 

1. trans. and ref. To gird with a belt; to en- 
girdle ; sfec. to invest with a distinctive belt, e.g. 
of knighthood. 

a1300 Cursor J/. 15285 Wid a tuel he belted his sides. 
Lbid. 3365 Sco belted hir bettur on hir wede. /dz¢. 6087 
Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand. cx4z§ Wyntoun Cron. 
1x. xix. 51 De Lord Schire Davy de Lyndesay Wes Erle 
maid .. and he beltit swa. c1570 BA. St. Andrew's in Scot. 
Poents 16th C. 11. 327 A cott of kelt, Weill beltit in ane 
lethrone belt. 1813 Scorr Xokedby 11. xxx, Allen-a-Dale was 
ne'er beltéd a knight. 

fig. 1536 Bettenpen Cro Scot. (1821) I. 238 Belt you 
thairfore, lusty gallandis, with manheid and wisdome. 1552 
Asp. Hamitron Cautech. 267 Belt our loynyeis with verite. 

b. reff. To gird oneself with a weapon. 

¢ 1425 WYNTOUN Crox. vu. Vili. 444 Beltyd wyth his Swerd 
alsua, 1513 DouGLas Exeés iv. v. 159 Belt he was with a 
swerd of mettall brycht. 1820 Scott Addof iii, There ne'er 
was gentleman but who belted him with the brand. 

ec. rans. To fasten on with a belt, gird on 
(a weapon, shield, ctc.). 

1513 Douctas nets u. x. (ix..9 A swerd, but help, about 
him beltis he. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 163 Ane sword 
was belt about his [loins]. 1583 Stanyuurst eners 1. 
(Arb.) 60 Bootelesse morglay to his sydes hee belted. 178z 
Pennant Fourn. Chester (R.) An enormous shield .. is 
belted to his body. 1822 Scott Niged xi, A trustier old 
‘Trojan never belted a broadsword by a loop of leather. 

2. /ransf. To surround with a circle or zone of 
any kind ; to cngirdle; to mark with an encircling 
band. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crox. Scot. {. 117 Thay wer belttit 
about on every side with enimes. 1824 Woxpsw. Wk. Doe 
ly. 205 They belt him round with hearts undaunted. 1832 
Hr. Martineau Zach & All vi. 72 The trees belted the 
churchyard. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville (1849) 225 
He [the beaver] makes incisions round them [trees], or, in 
technical phrase, belts them with his teeth. 

3. To mark with bands or stripes of colour, etc. 

1782 T. Warton /fist. Kiddington 67 (R.) Ramperts .. 
belting the hills far and wide with white. 1868 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron. cccv, Moments in which the meteors belted 
the sky like the meridians on a terrestrial globe. 


4. To thrash with a belt. Cf. fo strap. 

1649 in Rocers Soc. Life Scot. 11. 217 Comitted to Alex- 
ander Cuming to see him belted be his mother. a 1700 in 
Somers Yracts (1811) V. 460. [ wad she were wele belted 
with a bridle. 1818 HocG Browse 11. 162 (Jam.), ‘1 wish 
he had beltit your shoulders.’ 1867 Smytu Sadlor's Wd.- 
6%, Belt, to beat with a colt or rope’s end. 

5. (See quots. : app. To shear off a belt of wool.) 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 41 To belte shepe. Yf any shepe 
raye or be fyled with dounge about the tayle, take a payre 
of sheres, and clyppe it awaye, etc. 1688 Hotme Armory 
u. ix. 176 Belting of sheep, is the dressing of them from 
filth. 1842 C. Jounson Farmer's Encycl. 1.196 To belt, in 
Somme districts signifies to shear the buttocks and tails of 
sheep. 

Belt, //. 2. .[?short for dcled, f. prec.; sense 
5. Cf. Bett 56.3] (See quot.) 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husé. mi. xvii. (1668) 91 A sheep is 
said to be Tag’d or Belt, when by a continual squirt run- 
ning out of his ordure he berayeth his tail, in such wise, 
that through the heat of the dung it scaldeth, and breedeth 
the scab therein. [So in 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece m1. 494.) 

Beltane (beltén). [Adopted in Lowland 
Scotch from Gaelic bcalllainn, bealluinn (in Irish 
bealllaine, Manx boaltinn, boaldyn) the Celtic name 
of the first of May, the beginning of summer. 

Olr. forms are de/fene (in a text), betaine, beltine in Cor- 
mac’s Glossary (oth to rath c.). The first is prob. the earliest 
quotable form of the word, of which the original meaning 
seems to ha.e been unknown even to the glossarist, since 
he makes a desperate guess at it by transposing e/-¢ize or 
bil-tene into tene-bil, and explaining 422 as ‘ Bil from Biaé, 
i.e. an idol god,’ evidently meaning the Bel, or Baal, of the 
Old Testament: so that ée/-fene became ‘fire of Bel,’ or 
(2)‘ Baal.’ Dr, Whitley Stokes has shown that the latter 
part of the word is not /eéve ‘fire,’ since this is a -¢ stem 
(OIr, fexe, tened\, while Seltene is a feminine -ya stem. 
Whether it can be a parallel derivative of the same root, or 
whether, as is more likely, the notion that -taive was=feine 
‘fire’ is due merely to ‘ popular etymology’ cannot be deter- 
mined. (The ancient Gaels kindled bonfires not only on Bel- 
tane, but also on Lammas and Hallowmas.) The rubbish 
about Baal, Bel, Belus, imported into the word from the 
Old ‘Testament and classical antiquity, is outside the scope 
of scientific etymology.] 

1. The first day of May (reckoned since 1752 
according to Old Style); Old May-day. The 
quarter-days anciently in Scotland were Hallow- 
mas, Candlemas, Beltane, and Lammas. Sel/ane 
day (Gael. la bealliainn) appears sometimes to 
have been identified with the nearest Church Feast, 
the Invention of the Cross (May 3rd), and the 
name seems even to have been applied to Whit- 
sunday (May 15th), when this took its place as 


term day. 

1424 Acts Fas. /, (1597) § 19 And the nest be funden in 
the Trees at Beltane the trees sall be foirfaulted to the 
King. 1536 BeLLeNDEN Cron. Scot. xvu. ii. (Jam.) On Bel- 
tane day, in the yeir nixt followyng, callit the Inventioun 
of the haly Croce. a1sso /edlis to Playi. 1 At Beltane, 
quhen ilk bodie bownis ‘To Peblis to the Play. 1716 Mar- 
tin West. /sles Scot?. 240 In the Highlands, the first day of 
May is still called Za Saa/tine—corruptly Beltan-day. 
1721 Ketry Sc. Proverbs 376 (Jam.) You have skill of man 
and beast, you was born between the Beltans; i.e. the first 
and eighth of May. a@1835 MotHERWELL Jeanie Morrison 
5 The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en May weel be black 
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gin Yule. 1862 Hislop’s Prov. Scotd. 8 A gowk at Yule ‘Il 
no be bright at Beltane, 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. 
uu. xiii. 469 The old quarterly ternis for paying the School 
fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, Candlemas and Beltane. 

{} 2. Name of an ancient Celtic anniversary cele- 
bration on May-day, in connexion with which 
great bonfires were kindled on the hills. 

‘This use of the word appears in English much later than the 
preceding, and only as an alien term applied to the Celtic 
custom; it may be the original use in Celtic. Cormac’s Glos- 
sary explains ée//taine as ‘two fires which the Druids used 
to make, and they used to bring the cattle [as a safe-guard] 
against the diseases of each year to those fires,’ Also under 
Sil, ‘a fire was kindled in his name at the beginning of 
summer always, and cattle were driven between the two 
fires.” Various accounts of Beltane observances lingering 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, are to be found 
in 18th c. writers, and esp. in the old Statistical Accts. of 
Scotland 1794-99. A large number of these are collected 
in Jamieson, 

1772 Pennant Jours Scott. (1774) 42 The superstition of 
the Bel-tein was kept up. /d2ed. ‘is On the first of May 
the herdsmen of every village hold their Sed-te‘x or rural 
sacrifice. ¢ 1795 Statist. eice.*Scotl. V. 84 (Logierait, 
Perthsh.), On the first of May, Old Style, a festival called 
Beltan is annually held here. 1807 Byron Oscar of Alwa lv. 
For him thy beltane yet may burn. 

b. atirib., asin Bellane fire, games, ete. 

1801 Scott Glenfinlas, How blazed Lord Ronald's bel- 
tane tree. 1810 — Lady of L. u. xv, When at Beltane 
game, Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Graeme. 1814 
— Lad. Isles 1. viii, The shepherd lights his beltane fire. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 331 The time when the Beltane 
fires were lit near this well on Midsummer-eve. 

Belted (beltéd), #A/. a. [f. Bett v., 56.1] 

1. Wearing, or girded with, a belt; sfec. as de- 
scribing the distinctive cincture of an earl or knight 
(ef. BELT 56.1 1b); fastened on by means of a belt. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 27/1 Beltyd, zouatus, cinctus. ¢1565 R. 
Linpsay Cron. Scotl. 17 (Jam.) This Willame was the sixt 
belted earle of the hous of Douglas. 1795 Burns ‘A Jan's 
a Man,’ A prince can mak a belted knight. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr.1. iv, With belted sword and spur on heel. 
18z0 — A déot ii, Were he himself the son of a belted earl. 

2. Furnished with a belt or belts of any kind; 
marked by belts or bands of distinctive colour, 
ete. Belled cattle: black cattle of Dutch origin 
with a broad band of white round the middle. 

1785 CowrPerR 77roc. 633 The moons of Jove and Saturn’s 
belted ball. 1844 Marryat Sett2. Canada ix. 67 The belted 
kingfisher darted up and down. 1884 Pad/ Jlad/ G. 8 Dec. 
5/1 Belted cruisers of the J/ersey type. 

Be'lter. Sc.and xorth. (Cf. BELT 56.1, BELT v. 4.} 
A heavy blow or series of blows ; ? a pelting. 

x823 Gatt £xtad 11. xvii. 160 I'll stand ahint a dike, and 
gie them a belter wi’ stones. A/od. Lancash. dial. Hoo 
then fot me another belter reet across th’ een. 

Belting (be'ltin), vJ/. sd. [f. Bett v., 56.1] 

1. The action of the vb. BELT. 

2. concr. Belts collectively, or material for making 
them ; also, a belt. 

1567 Wills & /nv. N. C. (1835) 277 To my sister Margrett 
my best deny, my long belting best crooks. 1571 ibid. 362, 
ij doss’ 4 of crewle beltinge lijs. 1855 Exgineer 15 May 
(Advt.) Single and Double Leather Belting. 1876 Daily 
News 3 Nov. 4/4, I rode into a belting of wood. : 

Be'lting, f//. a. [f. Bett v.+-1nG2.] Gird- 
ling, encircling, surrounding. 

1857 EMERSON Poems 178 From nodding pole and belting 
zone. 1871 G. Macponatp Sk. Dreams in Wks. Fancy & 
Imag. 120 The belting trees. 

Beltless (be'ltlés), a. 
Without a belt. 

1884 Pall Mali G. 5 June 11/1 Beltless trousers. 1884 
Gitmour .Wongols 276 The common word for ‘ woman’ in 
Mongolia is ‘ beltless.’ 

Beltong, variant of BILTONG. 

Belu, obs. sing of BELLows. 

+Belue. Obs. rare. [a. OF. belue, bellac, ad. 
L.. delua, bellua great beast.} A great beast, a 
monster 3 sfec. a sea-monstcr, a whale. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 113 To be lyke vnto belues of the see. 
1483 -—— Gold, Leg. 122/1 That he..shold be deuoured in the 
see of belues and grete fysshes. 1572 BosseweLt A rmorie 
u. 65 A Belve.. ‘Thys is a great fishe in the Sea, and is 
called Belua. He casteth out water at hys iowes with 
vapoure of good smell. 

|| Beluga (bflzga). Also 6 bellougina. [In 
sense 1, a. Russ. 6bayra dc/i-va; in sense 2, a. 
Russ, 6tayxa &c7%xa; both f. 6bi0- &/o-, white 
+ -4ga, -ilxa, Augmentative formatives. Fletcher's 
word is evidently the Russ. deriv. di/7é-shina flesh 
of the beluga.] 

1. A species of fish: the Great or Hausen Stur- 
geon (dcifenser Auso), found in the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and their tributary rivers. 

1591 G, FLetcHer Ausse Commi. (1857) 12 Of ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the..Volgha out of 
the fish called bellougina. 1772 Jackson /siuglass in Phil, 
Trans. LX. 7 The Beluga yields the greatest quantity. 
1869 Niciotson Zoo/. (1880) 493 The various species of 
sturgeon attain a great size, one—the Beluga—often mea- 
suring x2 or rs feet in length. ; 

2. The white Whale (Delphinapicrus leucas), an 
animal of the Dolphin family, found in herds in 
the Northern Seas, and in the estuaries of rivers. 

wy in Burrowes Cycé. 1847 CaRPeENTER Zool. § 211 
The Beluga or White Whale. rarely visits our own coasts. 
1884 Pall Wall G. 25 July 11/2 In the placid .. waters of 


[f. Bett sé.1+-LEss.] 
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the fjords. .one meets with..shoals of the beluga, or white 
whale, 

Beluin, obs. forin of BELLUINE. 

+ Belus eye. Ods. [transl. of L. Belé oculus 
(Pliny) ; sce quot.) A precious stonc, Itye Onyx. 

1601 Ilottann Pliny 11.625 The stone called Belus eie is 
white, and hath within it a black apple, the mids wherof a 
man shall see to glitter like gold: this stone for the singu- 
lar beautie that it hath, is dedicated to Belus the most 
sacred god of the Assyrians. 

Belute (b/lit), v. [f. Be- + Lure ad. L. dutum 
mud.] a. Zrans. To cover with mud or dirt. b. 
To coat with lute or cement of any kind. 

1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) II. ix. 172 Never was a 
Dr. Slop so beluted, and so transubstantiated. 1837 New 
Month, Mag. XLIX. 524 Vird-lime, with which it belutes 
its eyes ull they are sealed up. 

Belvedere (belv/di-1). Also 9 8 belvidere. 
(a. It. dedvedere ‘a faire sight, a placc of a faire 
prospect,’ f. dc/, bello, beautiful + vedere (inf. mood 
used subst.) a view, sight. The It. word was 
adopted in Fr. as early as 16th c. as delveder, bel- 
védere, whence perhaps the Ing. pronunciation.] 

lL. Arch, A raised turiet or lantern on the top of 
a house, or a summer-house erected on an eminence 
in a garden or pleasure-ground, for thc purpose of 
viewing the surrounding scene. 

1596 Bett Surv. Popery i. ii. 213 Walking in his garden, 
or looking about him in his Bel-videre. 1623 WesstTER 
Devil's Law Case 1.i, They build their palaces and bel- 
vederes With musical water-works. 1755 Hervey Diad. in 
Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 1. (1850) 1. 314 Over this recess, 
so pleasingly horrid .. arose an open and airy belvidere. 
1834 Penny Cycé. II. 165/1 Apollo Belvedere, a celebrated 
statue of Apollo .. placed by him (Pope Julius [1] in the 
Belvidere of the Vatican, whence it derives its present name. 
1873 Browninc Hed Cott. Night-c. 148 What means this 
Belvedere? This Tower, stuck like a fool’s-cap on the roof? 

2. orl. A plant, Kochkia scoparia (N.O. Cheno- 
fodiacex), cultivated as an omamental garden plant. 
Also called Stemmer Cypress, and Broom Toad-flax, 

1597 GerArD //eréa/ ui. clxv. (1633) 556 This Belvidere, 
or Scoparia is the Osyris described by Dioscorides. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict., Belvedere. 1797 C. MARSHALL Gar- 
den, (1805) 326 Belvidere, annual, summer or mock cypress. 

Belw(e, belwys, obs. ff. BELLow, BELLows. 

Belwedder, -wether, obs. ff. BELLWETHER. 

Bely, obs. form of BELIE v., BELLY, BELLows. 

Bely-; for words formerly so spelt, see BELI-. 

Belying (bilai-in), 47. sd. [f. BELIE v.' +-1NG 1] 

1. Giving of the lie; denial. 

_ 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay xi. 150 If the denying that there 
is any God be a belying of amans owne sences. 1611 FLorio, 
Dimentita, a belying. 

2. Telling lies of any one, calumniation. 

3632 SHERWooD, A belying, cadumnie. 1875 SwixsuRNE 
Ess. & Stud. Pref. 10 The right of backbiting and belying. 

Belzaar, obs. form of BEzoar. 

Belzebub, variant of BEELZEBUB. 

Bem, beme, obs. forms of BEAM. 

| Bema (br'ma). [a.Gr. Bijya, lit. ‘a step’ (f. Ba- 
go); hence, a raised place to speak from, the tri- 
bune, or rostrum ; whence, the apse or chancel of a 
basilica, in which sense it first appcars in Eng.] 

l. Zecles. Antig. ‘The altar part or sanctuary in 
the ancient churches’ (Chambers) ; the chancel. 

1683 T. Smitu Observ. Constantinop. in disc. Cur. (1708) 
{II. 46, { observed but one step from the Body of the 
Church to the Bema or place where the Altar formerly 
stood. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp., Bema made the third, 
or innermost part of the church, answering to the chancel 
among us. 1861 A. B. Hore Lug. Cathedr. 19th C., At 
Torcello the episcopal cathedra is raised aloft in the bema 
or apse. : ; 

2. Grecian Aniig. The platform or tribune from 
which an Athenian orator addressed the assembly. 

1820 T. MitcHett Aristoph. 1. 225 The most worthless 
of those who miount the bema. 1864 Lewes Aristotle g For 
sixty years Pericles had ceased to thunder from the bema. 

Bemad (b/med, v. [f. Be- 2 + Map v.] 
zrans. To make mad, to madden. Hence Be- 
ma‘dded, Bema'dding ///. a. 

1605 SHAKS. Lear 11. i. 38 Unnatural and bemadding sor- 
row. 1655 Futter Ch. fist. wv. $5 II. 319 His practical 
Tenents .. did enrage and bemadd his adversaries. 1850 
Bracke +E sch. 11. 189 O god-detested! god -bemadded 
race! 

Bemadam, bemail, beman, etc.: sce BE- fre/. 

Be-maddening, ///. a. Intensive of Mapves- 
ING, 

1850 CLoucn Dépsychus n. iv. 13 These be-maddening dis- 
cords of the mind. 

Bemaim b/mé'm), zv.  [f. Be- 2+ Mai z.] 
Intensive of Maio. ; 

1605 Stow A 2. 673 Spoiled of their goods, bemaimed and 
slaine. 1881 Durrietp Quer. [1. 422 Envious fate-.Struck 
down Cervantes and bemaimed hishand 

Bemangle (b/mang'l), v. [f Br- 2 + 
MANGLEv.J ¢rans. To cut about, hack, mangle. 
Hence Bema-ngled f//. a. 

1553-87 Foxe A. 6 VW. (1596 71/1 [He was] so scotched and 
bemangled with the shards of sharpe and cutting shels. 
1601 RK. Yarincton Two Tray... i. in Bullen O. PZ TV, So 
foule a deede, Thus to bemangle a distressed youth. 1648 
Jos. Beaumost Psyche 1x. Ixiv. (J.) Those bemangled limbs. 

Bemantle, bemar, bemartyr, bemat: see BE-. 


BEMARK., 


+ Bemark, v. Ods. rarve—'. ff. Br- 2 + 
Marx v.] ¢vazs, ?To mark with the sign of the 
cross, to cross oneself ; = med.L. stguare. 

1544 Latimer Lett. fr. Bocardo Wks. 1845 II. 441 Because 
they worship not, nor kneel not down [neither bemark not] 
as others do, but sit still in their pews. 

+Bemartelled, #//.a. Obs. [f. BE-2 + 
MaRTELv. to hammer, beat.] ? Hammered, beaten. 

1598 T. Bastarp Chrestoleros (1880) 60 Steru’de mutton, 
beefe with foote bemartelled, And skinn and bones. 

Bemask (bima'sk), v. [f. Be- 2+ Mask z.] 
trans. To mask, to cover or conceal with a mask. 
Hence Bema:sked ///. a. 

1579 Tosison Cadein’s Serm. Tiut. 409/2 The Popish 
Bishops. .doe so bemaske them selues, as though they should 
play the part in a play. 1620 SHELTON Quix. I. 1v. i. (T.) 
Which have thus bemasked your singular beauty under so un- 
worthy an array. /d/d. 1.ix.(R.) The bemasked gentleman. 

Bemaster (b/ma'stas),z. [f. BE-2 + MasTERv.] 
trans, To master (emphatic). 

1875 B. Taytor Faxst 1. iii. 11. 106 One must with modern 
thought the thing bemaster. 188 Miss BrouGuTon See. 
Thoughts 1. m1. 1.105 Gawky, romping, but thoroughly 
be-mastered Jane. 

Bemaul (bim9'l), v. [f. Be- 2 + Maut v.] 
trans. To maul thoroughly. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. IV. xxi. 179 (R.) So the poor soul 
[Sancho] was sore bruised and bemauled. 1761 STERNE 77. 
Shandy (1802) IV. xxvii. 120 To snatch the cudgels.. to 
bemaul Yorick to some purpose. 1846 HawTHorNE JV/osses 
1. vi. 155 Bemauled as the poor fellow had been. 

Bemazed(bimé-zd), #//.a.[f. BE-2 + MazeEv.] 
Stupefied, bewildered. (Cf. AMAZE v.) 

az2z25 Aucr. R. 270 Isboset on Ebrewish is ‘bimased mon’ 
on Englisch. a1400 Chester P?. u. 93 And lefte us lyinge 
.. Al bemased in a soune. 1783 Cowrer Vask v. 848 In- 
tellects bemaz'd in endless doubts. 1879 Howe ts L. A roos- 
took xxvi. 311 Staniford stood bemazed, though he knew 
enough to take the hand she yielded him. 

+Beme, sé. Os. Forms: 1 byme, béme, 
2-3 beme, (3, 6 beame, 5 beeme); //. 1-3 be- 
man, 2-4 -en, 3-6 -es, 5 -ys. [OE. déme, WSax. 
bieme, later dyme, pointing to OTeut. *azemjéz-, 
of unknown etymology.] A trumpet. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Pec. 15 Concha, beme. 
c897 K. /ELFRED Past. 244 Biemena deg & sedynes ofer 
ealla truma ceastra. ¢c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi.2 Ne blawe 
man byman[A«shw, beman, c 1160 //att. G. beman] beforan 
pe. cx1zog Lay. 5107 Bemen per bleowen. c1zs0 Ger. 
& Ex. 3521 Dat dredful beames blast. @1340 Hampove /’7. 
Cousc. 4676 Pe beme pat blaw sal on domsday. c1450 
Towneley Myst. 53 At hys commyng shalle bemys blaw. 
c1geo Death in Halliw. Nugz P. 40 When bemes shalle 
blawe rewly one rawe. 

b. fg. (in allusion to JZa?z, vi. 2) ? Noise, parade. 
c1440 Arthur 108 Seyeb a Pater noster wythout any 
Beeme. 

+Beme,v. Oés. Forms: 1 *bémian, bymian, 
3-6 bemen. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. zz¢v. To blow on a trumpet. 

c 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 190 Salpizo vel 
buccino, ic byme. cr00o Lamb, Ps. 1xxx{i]. 4 (Bosw.) By- 
miab 000e hlyriap on niwum monbe mid byman. 

2. transf. a. intr. Yo make a loud din or noise. 
b. ¢rvans. To trumpet or din (a thing). 

a 1225 cincr. R. 430 And 3e.. pet ower beoden bemen & 
dreamen wel ine Drihtenes earen. 1513 Dovctas Eneisv. 


iii. go Quhill the meikle hillis Bemys agane hit with the 


brute so schillis. /dzcd. v. vii. 40. 

3. trans. To summon with a trumpet. 

€ 1450 Gaw. & Gologras iii. 8 The folk .. That bemyt war 
be the lord. : 

+Bemea‘n, v.! Ods. Forms: 3-4 bimene, 3 
bemene, 4-5 bymene, 5 bemeyne, 6 beemene. 
[f. 67-, BE- 2+ Mean v., OE. menan; cf. OHG. 
bimcinan, MHG. bemeznen, with same senses.] 

Ll. trans. To mean, signify, import. 

a 1300 /Javelok 12539 Wat may this bimene. c 1340 Cursor 
VW, (Fairf.) 10853 Her by-thoght What this gretyng myght 
be-mene. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. i. 4 Pan most a prelate honge 
the wif—what bymenyth that? 1502 Arnotp Chrou, (1811) 
265 Yfa man aske hem [the Sarasyns] what Paradyse bee- 
meneth, they sayn itis a place of delytis. 

2. To signify or communicate to (a person). vave. 

€ 1340 Cursor VW, (Trin.) 15495 Petur him bymened & seide 
pis resoun, pou shal bitrayed be lord to ny3t. 

+ Bemea‘n, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. BE- pref. 3, or 
perh. two words, BE v. + mene, MEAN, ‘intermedi- 
ate, 2 mediator.’] 7¢r. To mediate, intercede. 

1459 Marc. Paston in Lett. (1872) I. 438 He desyryd 
Alblaster to bemene to yow for hym. a 1520 Afyrr. Our 
Ladye 232 Pray for the people, by meane for the clerge. 

Bemean (b/in71), v.3 [f. Be- prefs + MEAN a.] 
trans. To render mean or base, to lower in dignity, 
abase. (In first quot. for demean = ‘behavc.’} 

1651 Gataxer Ridley in Fuller Abed. Rediv. 193 How he 
bemeaned himselfe, shall hereaftcr be related. 1688 Rokrny 
Diary (1858) 29 Foolish frothy things, that bemean it [my 
memory) before the Lord. 1742 Jarvis Oxcx, 1. xx.(D.), 
I renounce my gentility..and bemean myself to the lowness 
of the offender. 1866 Reape G. Gaunt 11.92 Oh, husband, 
how can you so bemean yourself? 

Bemean, v.+, bemene ; scc BEMOAN. 

+ Bemee't, v. Ols. [f. Be- pref. 2+ Meet 7.] 
a. trans. Toincet with. b. zvt7. To meet wth. 

1605 Suaks. Lear v. i. 20 Our very loving sister, well be- 
met. 1656 S. H. Gold, aw 61 The Laicks are a Lay people 
.. till some Moses be-meet with them. 


794: 


+ Be-mer. Oés. Forms: 1 beamere, bemere, 
bymere, 2-3 bemare. [f. BEME v. or sd. +-ER1.] 
A trumpeter. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 And geszh beameres 
[Rushw. piperas, Ags. hwistleras] menende. c1000 AELFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker loc, 190 Bymere, sadpista. a1225 
aucr. R. 210 pe prude beod his bemares, 


+ Beme'rcy, v. Obs. [f. BE-pvef.6+ Mercy sd.] 
trans. To treat with mercy, show mercy to. 

1640 T, Goopwin Fustifi Faith 1, iii. ii, | was bemercied 
(if we may so speak), endowed with mercy, encompassed 
with mercy. 1660 l’. Watson in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. 
xxii. 1 The Greek signifies, ‘I was be-mercied.’ 


+t Beme'te, v. Ods. [OE. bemetan, f. BE- pref. 2 
+metan to METE; but in Shaks. prob. an inde- 
pendent re-formation.] /vaz:s. To measure. 

c893 K. AELrrep Oros, 111. ix. § 7 Hie. .hie selfe sipban wid 
Alexander to nohte ne bematan. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. 
Iv. ili. 113, I shall so be-mete thee with thy yard. 

Bemfelling, obs. form of BEAMFILLING. 

+ Be'ming, v2/. sb. Obs. [f. BEME v. +-1NG1.] 
Trumpeting ; ¢/asf. noisy buzzing. ; 

ts13_ Douctas séxeis vu. ii. 88 A gret flycht of beis.. 
Wyth loud bemyng gan alycht. 

Bemingle, etc.: sce BE- pref. 

Bemire (bimoies), v. [f. BE- pref 6 + MIRE 56.) 
Hence Bemirred ///. a., Bemiring w/. sd. 

1. trans. To cover or befoul with mire. 

c153z More Ausw, Frith Wks. 833/2 If only they that 
are alredy bymired, were..myred on more and more. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver u.y. 144, 1 was filthily bemired, 1837 Haw- 
THORNE Twice-told 7. (1851) Il. xvi. 237 His shoes were 
bemired, as if he had been travelling on foot. 

b. fe. 1587 Gotpinc De Moruay Pref. 1 Bemiring it 
[reason] in the filthy and beastly pleasures of the world. 
1601 Cornwa yes £ss, x. (1632), Good safe care to keep 
herself from bemiring. 1870 SrurGEon 7reas. Dav. Ps. 
xvii. 3 The purest innocence will be bemired by malice. 

2. To plunge or roll in the mire; in fass. to 
sink in the mire, be bogged. //¢. and fg. 

1574 HeLtowes Guenara’'s Ep. (1577) 354 If we sinke not 
to the bottome, at the leaste we remaine all bemyred. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xl. 2. II. 6g0 As a bemired beast he was 
in a perishing condition. 1771 Westey /?’s. (1872) VI. 36 
Doubt .. bemires the soul. 1883 Cete2y 377 Bemired in 
the deeply rutted roads, 


Bemi'rror, v. [f. Be-2+Mirrorv.] To image 
or show as ina mirror. Hence, Bemirrorment. 


@ 1849 Por Quacks of Helicon Wks. 1864 IV. 412 The wo- 
fully over-done be-mirrorment of that man-of-straw. 


Bemissionary, bemitred, bemix: see BE-. 
Bemist (bimisst),v. [f. BE- pref. 6 + Mist sé.] 
1. trans. To overtake with, or involve in mist; 


fig. to confuse the senses of, bepuzzle, bewilder. 

1609 Hottanp Amu. Marcell Annot. D ij b, The Greekes 
.. were bemisted and overcast with darknesse. 1627 Fet- 
THAM Resolves 11. iv. Wks. (1677) 166 How can that Judg 
walk right, that is bemisted in his way? 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 11. 111. Pref., God bemisted the degenerate mindes 
of those proud Sophistes. 1864 Sat. Kev. 278/2 Many 
a mountain climber .. has been benighted or bemisted. 

2. To cover or obscure (a thing) with, or as with, 
mist; to becloud, dim. 

1598 E. Gitrix S&iad. (1878) 36 He is the deuill, Brightly 
accoustred to bemist his euill. 1630 T. WerstcotEe Devon. 
(1845) 453 Antiquities are often bemisted, and leave their 
surveyor perplexed. 1720 WELTON Sxff. Son of God II. 
xxii. 595 The more sublime .. his Doctrine was, the more 
they strove to darken and Be-mist it. 

Bemoan (bimén), v. Forms: 1 bi-, -be- 
ménan, 3 bimen-en, 4-5 bi-, bymene, 4-6 be- 
mene, 5 bimeane; 6 beemone, bemoane, 6-7 
bemone, 7~bemoan. [OE. 0/-, beménan, f. b7-, 
BE- + w#zan to moan; the regular modem repr. 
of this would have been deean : for the substitu- 
tion of the existing form, see Moan.] 

1. trans. To moan for; to lament, weep for. 

c1000 Erric Deut. xxxiv. 8 Pa heofungdagas weron ba 
zefyllede pe hig Moisen bemazndon. ¢1175 Land. Hott. 13 
penne wille 3e..sunne bimenen. c1250 Gex. & Ex. 4150 
.xxx. daiges wep israel for his dead and bi-ment it wel. 
c1380 Sir Ferumb. 4225 Ys trewe baronye be-mend him 
sore. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy iw. xxx, They playne and 
the death bimeane Of worthy Hector. 1563 J/yr7. Mag., 
Juduct. xvii. 2 Luckeles lot for to bemone. 1653 Watton 
Angler i, 17 The children of Israel .. bemoaning the ruines 
of Sion. «1732 Gay Focms (1745) 1. 97 Her piteous tale 
the winds in sighs bemoan. 1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge 
lix, She bemoaned her miseries in the sweetest voice. 

2. vefl. To lament or bewail one’s lot. 

c1220 Bestiary 798 in O. E. Misc. 25 Bimene we us, we 
hauen don wrong. c1314 Guy HWarw. 5 He gan to wepe 
..And biment him wel reweliche. 1413 Lyne. /’y/gr. Sovule 
iv. xx. (1483) 67 See how my sone. . Bymeneth hym in herte 
chere and voys. 1625 Bacon Euzy, ss. (Arb.) 514 Politique 
persons..are euer bemoaning themselues, what a Life they 
lead. 1855 Macautay “ust. Lug. IE. 486 Tillotson be- 
moaned himself with unfeigned..sorrow to Lady Russell. 

3. intv. or with sebord. cl. To lament, grieve. 

c1305 St. Edm. Conf, 426 in £. E. P. 82 Hi bimende & 
ofpo3te sore: pat hi hijede pider so faste. 1460 in Pod. Reé. 
& L. Poems (1866) 157 Yf thow owght morne, I shall be- 
mene. 1655 Futter Cf. /Jist. 1. ti. § 5 We rather bemoan 
she lost it so soon. 1833 Lams ///a (1860) 238, I do not 
know whether I ought to bemoan or rejoice that my old 
friend is departed. i F 

+ 4. “rans. with cogn, obj.: To utter with moans. 

1393 GowrEr Conf I. 346 His firste pleinte to bemene Unto 
the citee of Athene He goth him forth. 


a A 


BEMOURN. 


5. To express pity for, condole with. 

¢1300 Leket 983 Therfore we ne bymeneth the no3t : forthu 
noldest beo awar bifore. c1305 S57. Aenelm 236 in £.F. 1’, 
(1862) 54 He nere no3t to bymene pez his larder were 
ne3 ido, 1611 Biste Fob xlii. 11 They bemoned him, and 
comforted him ouer all the euill .. brought vpon him. 

+Bemoa‘nable, a. Ods.-° [t. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Deplorable, lamentable. 

1611 Cotcr., Regretable, bemonable, bewailable. 

Bemoaning (biméwnin), v4/. sb. Also 3 bi- 
mening. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] Lamentation, 
wailing, grief loudly expressed, 

c1zg0 Gen. § Ex. 2484 He der abiden, And bi-mening for 
iacob deden. c1300 A. Adis. 534 The kyng..Wolde..make 
bymenyng Of his wyves misdoyng. 1592 Greene Poeuts 
4r Send forth winter in her rusty weed To wail my bemoan- 
ings. 1705 STANHOPE Parafphr. III. 434 The Samaritane.. 
did not express his Pity in idle and unprofitable Bemoan- 
ings. 1870 Spurceon 7reas. Dav. Ps. xxv. 7 Sincere peni- 
tents. .are constrained to use many bemoanings. 

Bemoa‘ning, ///. a. [f. as_ prec. + -ING2.] 
lamenting, miserably plaintive. Hence Bemoa‘n- 
ingly adv. 

1639 Futter //oly MWar u. vii. (1840) 57 Sending his be- 
moaning letters to Boemund prince of Antioch. 1655 — 
Hist, Cau. (1840) 173 A bemoaning letter to king Henry. 
1647 J. Mayne Serm. (1647) 38 You, Sir, who have .. thus 
bemoaningly pitied our divisions. 

+ Bemoa't, v. Ods. [f. Be- 6 + Moat 5d.] 
To surround with, or as with, a moat; to flood. 

1g98 SytvestER Deu Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 59/t A silver 
Brook .. A goodly Garden it be-moateth round. 1686 W 
bE Britains Hum, Prud. ix. 43 When I have heard that 
my Friend was dead, I have bemoated my Eyes with Tears. 

Bemock (b/mpk), v. [f. Be- pref. 2 + Mock z.] 
trans. To mock at, flout ; to delude mockingly. 
Hence Bemo'cked ///. a. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. 1. i. 261 He will not spare to gird the 
Gods—Bemocke the modest Moone. 1610 — Jevzf. 11. 11. 
63 Or with bemockt-at-Stabs Kill the still closing waters. 
1798 CoLERIDGE Auc, Mar. v. xi, Her {the moon's] beams 
bemock'd the sultry main. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 11. 
un. 427 Why was I then bemocked with days of bliss? 

+ Bemoi'l, v. Os. [f. BE- pref. 1 + Mom z.] 
trans. ‘To encumber with dirt and mire: to be- 
mire ’ (Johnson). 

1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shv.1v. i. 77 How her horse fel. .in how 
miery a place, how she was bemoil'd. 1636 HEaLtey 7heo- 
phrast. 93 When hee.. riding upon a borrowed horse .. 
falling all-to-bemoiles himself. 

+Bemoi'st, v. Ods. [f. BE- 5 + Moist a.} =next. 

1567 Drant Horace’ Efist.1. ii. Cv, What iuse first be- 
moysts a shel, the shel. .wilreteyne the tast, 1587 TuRBERV. 
Trag. T. (1837) 193 Which made her to bemoyst her face 
And bosome all with teares. 

SBemoisten (bimoi's'n’, v. [f. BE- pref. 1, 2 
+ MoisTEN v.] Hence Bemoi'stened /7/. a. 

1. trans. To make moist. 

1590 Lonce Exfphucs’ Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. V1.20 
First time shall stay his staylesse race .. And snow be- 
moysten Julies face. 18z0 Compe (Dr. Syntax) Consol. vi. 
(D.) Wiping her bemoisten’d eye. 

2. intr, To become moist. rare. 

1821 Crare W712. Miustr. 1. 57 With tears the while be- 
moist’ning in his eye. 

+Bemol. O¢s. Also 5 bemole, 7 beemol. 
[a. Fr. Bemol (med.L. B mollis) ‘softened B.” In 
the harmonic system of Guido of Arezzo, which 
divided the scale into hexachords beginning from 
every G, C, and F, it was found necessary in the 
hexachord which started on F to introduce an 
additional note a semitone lower than B, which 
note was called B mol/is, or Bemol; this was 
written in the old literal notation as a rounded 4, 
a sign afterwards corrupted into b: see B II. 1.] 

1, Name given to Bd, when that note was first 
introduced into the scale. 

@ 1327 Rel. Ant. 1. 292 Thu holdest nowt a note .. in riht 
ton.. Phu bitist_a-sonder bequarre, for bemol i the blame. 
1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 355 {In their harp-play- 
ing they] bygynneb from bemol {L. a B moll: incipiunt), 
@ 1529 SKELTON /’. Sfarow 530 Synge the verse, Libera me, 
In de, la, soll, re, Softly bemole For my sparowes soule. 

2. By extension: a. A flat. 

1609 Doutano Ornithop. Microl. 6 Of Voyces, some are 
called b Mols, Naturals, Sharps. 1656 [see 2b]. 

b. A semitone. 

1626 Bacon Sydva § 104 There be intervenient in the Rise 
of Eight (in Tones) two Beemolls, or Half-notes.  /bid. 
§ 105 There fall out to be two Beemols between the Vnison 
and the Diapason. [1656 Brount Glossogr., Beemol (¥Fr.), 
the flat key in musick. Bacou.] 

Bemole, bemoon, bemoult, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bemong: see Brmone. 

Bemonster (bimg'nstai), v. [f. BE- 5 + Mon- 
STER.] frans. 

1. To make monstrous or hideous ; to deform. 

1605 Suaks. Lear tv. ii. 63 Be-monster not thy feature. 
1608 Macuin Dian Aut. iu. i, Ie rather wed a sootie 
blackamore, Then her that hath bemonstered my pure 
soule. 

2. To regard, treat as, or ‘call’ a monster. 

1692 Christ Exalted § 139 Yet he writes . . like a Gentle- 
man, not be-heriticking, not be-monstring Dr. Crisp. 1880 
Swinsurne Lirthd. Ode 421 A man by men bemonstered. 

+Bemouwrn, v. Os. [OEF. de-, binurnan, f. 


| b7-, BE- 2+ mzrnan to Moury.] 


BEMOUTH. 


1, ¢rans. To mourn over, lament, bewail. 

azooo Crist (Grein) 176 Hwat bemurnest pu? c1z00 
rin. Coll. Hom. 111 Pe maked him his sinnes swite bi- 
murnen, 1382 Wyciir Luke xxiii. 27 Wymmen that weile- 
den, and bymoornyden him. 1622 Manse +4 deman’s Gus- 
man de Alf. 1.249 Bemourne the miseries wherein you arc. 

2. intr. To mourn, lament. 

c1400 Destr. Troy vit, 3279 Pus [ho] bemournet full mekull 
& no meite toke. 

Bemouth (b/imaun'd), vw. [f. Be- 2+ Mourn v.] 
‘rans, To mouth the praises of (a person); to 
talk grandiloquently, to declaim. 

a 1843 Soutury Wondescr, i, They heard the illustrious 
furbelow’d Heroically in Popean rhyme T'ee-ti-tuim'd, in 
Miltonic blank bemouth’d. 1882 F. Harrison Crisis in 
Egypt 6 The peace and good name of a great people are 
not to be bemouthed away by diplomatic brag. 

+ Bemow’, . Oés. [f. Be- + Mow sé.a grimace.] 
trans. Yo mock, mock at, /7¢. with grimaces. 

1388 Wyciir 2 Chron. xxx. 10 Thei scorniden and bi- 
mowiden hem. ¢1400 Afo/. Lol/. 81, 1 schal.. bymowe j3ow 
wen pis schal cum to 3jow pat 3e dred, 

Bemud (b/mz-d), v. [f. Be-6+ Mup.] 
Bemu:dded ///. a., Bemu'dding 74/. sd. 

1. ¢rans. To cover, bespatter, or befoul with mud. 

1580 Hottypann 7reas. Fr, Tong, Embouér, to bedirt, or 
bemud one. 1611 Cotcr., Enfangement, a bedurtying, be- 
inyring, bemudding. 1659 ArrowsmitH <clriilla Catech, 
1. iv. $5 Elephants..are wont, before they drink, to bemud 
the water. 1832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 251 He often rides in 
swampy ways .. and bemuds his friends. 

2, fig. To confuse, muddle. 

1599 Nasue Lent, Stuffe (1871) 35 And so troubledly be- 
mudded with grief and care. .my purer intellectual powers. 
1790 CotertnGe Devonsh. Roads Poems ft. 14 Dull sounds 
the Bard's bemudded lyre. 1863 Cuampers Bk, of Days 124 
Satan. .first tried by bemudding his thoughts, to divert him 
from the design of becoming a monk. 


Bemuddle (b/mz-d'l),z. [f. Be- 2,6 + MupDLe.] 
trans. To confuse or muddle completely. Hence 
Bemu‘ddled A//. a.. Bemu‘ddlement. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 619/1 Novel readers who. .bemuddle 
their brains in the reading-room day after day. 1883 A. 
Watson in A/ag. Art 486/1 A wild, bemuddled dream. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 May 1/2 In such a state of bemuddlement 
and confusion. , 

Bemuffie (bimz‘f'l), v. [f. Be- 1+ Murre v.] 
To mufile up; often fg. Hence Bemuffied ffi. a. 

1583 STANYHURST sEe?s 1v. (Arb,) 111 The earth with the 
shaads of night was darcklye bemuffled. 1611 Cotcr., 
Emmouflé .. bemuffled, wrapped, or lapped close within 
(warme) clothes. 1760 STERNE Serm. Vortech. L11. 225 So be- 
muffled with the externals of religion, that he has not a hand 
to spare for a worldly purpose! 

Bemulee, for DEMULCE, to soothe or soften. 

1531 Eryor Gov. (1580) 64 Wherwith Saturne was eftsones 
bemulced and appaysed. |The original ed, has dernulced.| 

Bemurmur, bemusk, bemute, bemuzzle, 
ete.: see BE- pref, 

Bemuse (biéinizz),v. [f, Be-2+Musew.: cf. 
amuse.) trans. To make utterly confused or 
muddled, as with intoxicating liquor; to put intoa 
stupid stare, to stupefy. Hence Bemu'sed, Be- 
musing ffl. a. 

1735 Pore Prof. Sat. 15 A parson much be-mus’d in beer. 
ls J. Foot Pexseroso iv. age [With] fairy tales bemused 
the shepherd lies. 1847 H. Mitter /ixrst /ipr, xix. 11861) 
265 The bad metaphysics with which they bemuse them- 
selves, 1880 M'Cartuy Own Times xxx. LL. 2 A Prussian 
was regarded in England as a dull beer bemused creature. 

¢ Aumorously, Yo devote entirely to the Muses. 

1705 Pore Let. H. Cromwell Wks. 1735 1. 15 When those 
incorrigible tnings, Poets, are once irrecoverably Be-mus’d, 

Bemy, obs. form of BEamy. 

Ben (ben), adu., prep., a., 5b., Sc. and north. 
dial. Forms: 4 bene, 5-ben. [Appears first in 
I4the. There is no cognate in Scand. languages ; 
so that it must be a dial. variant of ME. dzz77e, Bin 
‘within ’:—OE. dian, cogn, w. Du., Ger. dinse7.] 

A. adv. Within, towards the inner part; csp. in 
or into an inner part of the house relatively, in or 
into the inner part absolutely; into the parlour, 
etc. from the kitchen ; in the parlour or chamber. 

The words dt and den have special reference to the struc- 
ture of dwelling houses formerly prevalent in the north, in 
which there was only one outer door, so that it was usual 
to enter through the kitchen into the parlour, and through 
the latter to an inner chamber, bedroom, or the like. In 
reference to the kitchen, the two latter rooms are dex and 
Jar-ben respectively; they constitute the den-end of the 
house: in reference to the parlour, the kitchen is 4/, or 
but the house, or the but end. ‘Yhese phrases are retained 
even in more modern houses, where the parlour has a separ- 
ate entrance: ‘go but’=‘go into the kitchen’; ‘come 
ben’=come into the parlour, ete. Also apartments on op- 
posite sides of a passage are said to be but and ben with 
each other, though neither is farther out or farther in than 
the other: come den, go but are then used of either. Their 
occupants are said to live éu¢ and den with each other. 

c14z5 WyYNTOUN Cron. vi. x. 39 Hyr cors pai tuk wp, & 
bare ben. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. LL. 271 Intumulat .. 

Ben in the queir. 1686 G. Stuart Foco-ser. Disc. 35 When 
doors stand open, dogs come ben. 1816 Scott Autig. xv, 
Baby [=Barbara], bring ben the tea-water. .and we'll steek 
the shop, and cry ben..and take a hand at the cartes. 1865 
J. Groves in Harland Lane. Lyrics 128 Come ben, an’ 
shelter frae the storm. 

b. Phrases: Aut and ben: in the outer and 


inner apartment, in both (or all> parts of the house. 


Hence 


. 
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To live but and ben with; sce above. Far ben: 
far within, in the innermost chamber; fg. ad- 
mitted beyond the ante-room, or to special intimacy 
or favour, ‘farin.’ O'er far den: too intimate. 
¢1375 ? Barsour St. Burthol. 22 pe tempil.. Wes fillit ful, 
but & bene. ¢1536 Lyxpvesay Compl. Bagsche 137, 1 was 
anis als far ben as 3e ar, And had in Court als greit cre- 
dence. 1632 Rutuerrorp Leff. 20 (1862! |. 83 Ye are..far 
ben in the palace of our Lord. 1786 Burns //oly Farr 
xviii, Now butt an’ ben the change-house fills. 2814 Scotr 
Wav, x\viii, | admit I could not be so far ben as you lads. 
e. Lhere-ben, corrupt. /he-ben [cf. there-out |, also 
ben-by (arch.): inside ;=G. darinacn. 

1575 Rot.anp Seurn Seages Prol., For to bring but its ill 
thats not there ben. 1650 Vind. /Iammond'’s Addr, 22 uote, 
That cannot be brought But, that is not the Ben, 1768 
Ross //elexore 33 (Jam.) Your bed s* be made the-ben, a 1774 
Fercusson £lection, Poenrs (1845) 40 The coat ben-by, I” 
the kist-nook .. Is brought ance mair thereou1, 

B. prep. In or into the inner part of (a 
house). 

1684 R. Law A/emorials Pref. (1818) 60 (Jan.) Ye .. bad 
the father and mother go ben the house a whylle, 1810 
‘TANNANILL Cragte Lec, Poents (1846) 132 Far ben thy dark 
green planting’s shade. 1827 J. Witson .Voct, lmdbr. Wks. 
1855 1.354 When ye gaed ben the house. 

C. adj. Inner, interior: as in de end, ben roont. 
Compared benncr, ben most. 

1774 Fercusson Poems (1789) I. 44 (Jam.) The benmost 
part o’ my kist nook. 178§ Poems tn Buchan Dial, 34 
(Jam.) Their benner pantries. 1818 Hoce Brownie IL. 18 
(Jam.), I was a free man i’ my ain ben-end. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xxviii, A door leading into the ben or inner chamber 
of the cottage. 

D. sé. (Elliptical use of the adj.) The inner room. 

1791-9 Statist, Acc. Scott. XV.339 The rent of a rooin and 
kitchen, or what..is stiled a but and a ben, gives at least 
two pounds sterling. 1807 Sir J. Carr Caledon. Sk. 405 
(Jam.) A tolerable hut is divided into three parts—a butt 
..a benn..and a byar, where the cattle are housed. ocd. 
Se. ‘ Their house is a long low thatched cottage consisting 
of a but,a ben, and a far-ben.’ 

|| Ben (ben), 56.2 Also 8 bin. [Gael. dearz :— 
OCelt.*ber220-, *bcndo-, peak, horn, conical point.’] 
A mountain-peak. Used with the names of Scottish 
mountains; ¢..g. Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond. 

1788 R. Gattoway Poets 75 (JAM.) From Lomond bin to 
Pentland know. 1813 Hocc Queen's Hi. 355 Ben—is a 
Highland term and denotes a mountain of a pyramidal 
form, which stands unconnected with others. 1819 — 
Jacob. Relics Yl. 421 (Jam.) Sweet was ..the river that 
flow’d from the Ben. 1884 A/anch, Exam. 13 Sept. 5/3 
Lowlanders and Irishmen who never climbed a ben. 

Ben (ben), 56.3. Also 6 benn, 7 behen. [a. 


Arab. oo ban, ‘the ben-tree’ (Lane). The form 


behcn is due to confusion with another word.] 
The winged seed of the Horse-radish tree (VWoringa 
pterygosperma); also called dber-sul. 

1ss9 Morwynxc Lvonymt. 239 The fruites of Ben .. are 
found about Gonna plenteously. 1601 Hottanp Pérny 1. 
it} The Egyptian Ben is more oleous and fat. 1769 Sir J. 

itt. Fam, Herbal (1812) 33 Ben-Nut-Tree .. an Arabian 
tree. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) u, ALyroba- 
fanum.,myrobalan, Ben, or a fruit of Egypt. about the 
bigness of a filberd. 1866 7reas. Bot. 756 The seeds of.. 
the Horse-radish tree are winged, and are called Ben- 
nuts. 

b. O7/ of Ben: oil obtained from the ben-nut. 

1594 Prar Fewell-+.11. 16 The oile of Benn. .is made of the 
[talian nuts. 1736 Baitey /fouseh, Dict. 268 The oil of 
Ber, has no smell of it self, but will readily receive any 
smell that you would impart to it. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 
1. 337 Oil of ben..is much used by watchmakers, 

Ben, obs. form of BEHEN, the plant. 

Ben, obs. pres. indic., subj. pl., and inf.of BE 7. 

+ Bena'me, v. Ods. (arch. in pa. pple.) Iorms 
of pa. t. and pple. 6 benamed, bynempt, 6-9 
benempt (9 benempted). [OL. dengmznan, f. 
BE- + vemsan to Name; cf. MIIG., mod.G. dencn- 
nen, Sw. bendnina, to name. With derenipt cf. 
tnempned from nante in Ancren Riwle, Trevisa, ete. } 

+1. ¢rans. To declare or utter solemnly or on 
oath ; to promise with an oath. Ods. 

crooo Ags. Ps. Ixxxix. 3 Ic Dauide .. on Ad-sware zr be- 
nemde, pzxt ic, etc. c13x5 Poem temp. Edw I! in Pol. 
Songs 327 Thouh the bishop hit wite, that hit bename 
kouth, He may wid a litel silver stoppen his mouth. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal, Nov., Kid or cosset, which I thee 
bynempt. 1615 Crooke Body of Jan 249 Iphis her vow 
benempt a Maide, But turned boy her vow she paide. 

+ 2. To name, mention by name. Oés. rare. 

1579 SPENSER Siicph. Cal July 214 What is Algrin, he 
that 1s so oft bynempt ? 

3. With conzf/.; To name, call, style, describe as. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 39% Hee a Courtier was benamed. 
1748 Tuomson Cast, of [ndol. ut. xxxii, A fiery-footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch. 1814 Scott Haz. xxx, The master 
smith, benempt, as his sign intimated, John Muecklewrath. 
1832 Glackw. Wag, XXNXIL. 257 A Virgin, benempted 
Prudence Smith. 7 

Bench (benf), sé. Forms: 1 bene(e, 3-6 
benche, (Ov. bennehe}, 4— beneh. For Sc. 
and northern forms, see BENK, Bink. [Comm. 
Teut.: OE. dgnc = ON. *benkr (Sw. bank, Da, bank, 
Icel. bckkr*, OS., MHG.. MDu. bare, OHG. banch, 
mod.G., Du. davh:—OTeut. *hanki-s ‘bench’: ef. 
Bank 50.1, 2, which are originally the same word 
as this, introduced into English at a later time 


BENCH. 


through Romanic. In sense 2, dench translates 
L. dancum, AY, baunc, baunk.] 

1. A long seat, with or without a back, usually 
of wood, but also of stone, ete. ‘ Distinguished 
from a stoo/ by its greater length.’ J. 

arooo Beowulf 659 Bugon pa to bence. c1200 Oxwin 
14087 He wollde sittenn pir, To drinnkenn pire on bennche. 
1393 Lanot. /’. /’/. C. 1. 200 To cracchen ous [rats] .. pout 
we crepe vnder benches. ©1440 /’romp. Part, 30 Genche, 
scamnum, 1535 CovervaLt Asther i. 6 The beuches were 
of golde and siluer. 1612 Brute /sek. xxvii. 6 Thy benches 
of Yuorie. 1712 Sterre Spect. No. 509 2 3 The benches 
around are so filthy, that no one can sit down. 1870 F, WiL- 
son Ch. Lindis/.69 The nave is now seated with two rows of 
low-hacked benches. 

b. A seat or thwart in a boat. 

1552 Hucoet, Benches in a barge, bote, or shyppe, juga, 
179 Cowrrr Ortyss. xy. 666 Each obedient, to his bench re- 
paired. 1867 Smytu Suclor’s Word-bk., Genches of Boats, 

2. The seat where the judges sit in court ; the 
judge’s seat, or seat of justice; hence, the office or 
dignity of a judge, as in ‘to be raised to the bench.’ 

c1275 Mares Body & Son! 305 Theiz alle the men nou3. 
under mone to demen weren sette on benche, 1597 SuAks. 
2/len. [V,v.it. 86 ‘To plucke downe Lustice from your 
awefull Bench. 1663 Butter //sad. 1.1. 23 Great on the 
Bench, Great in the Saddle. 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 
450 These qualifications he carried..from the bar to the 
bench, /d/d. 662 On the bench sate three judges who had 
been with Jeffreys. ; “iy 

b. /fence, the place where justice is adminis- 
tered: orig. applied to Zhe (Court of) Common 
Bench, or (later) Common Pleas at Westminster, 
Anglo Fr, fe dane, 1..bancum; also The (Courl of ) 
King’s or Qucen's Bench, in which originally the 
sovereign presided, and which followed him in his 
movements. (These now form divisions of the 
High Court of Judicature.) 

1z9z Britton 1. xxvii. § 23 Brefs pledables par devaunt 
nos Justices du baunc a Westmouster [before our Justices 
of the Bench at Westminster}. —§14 Si soint ajournez en 
baunc en presence des parties [they shall be adjourned into 
the Bench]. — xxii. § 18 Des clers..del un baunc et del 
autre, et des clers del Escheker [the clerks..of the one 
Bench and the other]. 1297 R. Govc. 570 Biuore pe iustises 
atte benche. 1330 [See Benk.] 1362 Lanci. /. PL A. 
Prol. 95 Io ben Clerkes of pe Kynges Benche. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 79 The courtes of the chaunserye, kynges bench, 
comyn place. 1628 Coke On' Litt, 71b, Called the Kings 
Bench.. because Kings in former times haue often per- 
sonally set there. 1768 BLacksTone Como. TLL. 41 The 
court of king’s bench. .is the supreme court of common law 
inthekingdom. 1809 Tostixs Law Dict. s,v. King's Bench, 
During the reign of a Queen, it is called the Queen's Bench; 
and in Cromwell's time, it was stiled the Upper Bench. 
1835 Penny Cycl. U1. 376/1 Of the modern Court of Common 
Pleas..the judges..retain the technical title of ‘ Justices of 
the Bench at Westminster’ to the present day. 


ce. Any court of justice; a tribunal, 

1589 Pasguil’s Ret. Bij, The Courtes, Benches, Sessions, 
that are helde..in her Maiesties name. 1660 Mittox Free 
Commu, Wks. 11851) 451 Monarchs .. will have all the 
Benches of Judicature annex'd tothe Throne. 1863 Kincs- 
Ley IVater-Baé. iv. 149 ‘The other two [days] he went to 
the bench and the board of guardians. 

d. The judges or magistrates collectively, or the 
judge or magistrate sitting in the seat of justice. 

1592 GREENE drt Ceuny Cutch, 10 The bench, that neuer 
heard this name before, smiled. 1677 Marvect Corr. 290 
Il. 355 Sir, Your's and the Bench’s most humble servant. 
a1716 Brackatt H’ks. 1. 318 He had been asked some 
questions by the Bench. 1753 Princce in Scots Jay. XV. 
42/1 The bench consisted of six persons. 1837 Disrafut 
Venetia 1. xvi, Now, prisoner, the bench is ready to hear 
your confession. a 

3. A seat where a number of persons sit side by 
side in some official capacity ; e.g. those in the 
British Hotses of Parliament (originally simple 
wooden benches), that occupied by the Aldermen 


in a Council Chamber, etc. 

[1607 Suaks. 72700 1v. i. 5 Slaues and Fooles Plucke the 
graue wrinkled Senate from the Bench.] 1742 SHENSTONE 
Schoolmistr, xxviii, A little bench of heedless bishops And 
there a chancellor in embryo. 1773 Smottett //nph. Ci. 
(1815) 432 Every individual that now filled the bench of 
bishops in the house of Lords. 1812 /Sxaminer 4 May 280 1 
(Parliament. Rep.', Loud cheering from the Treasury bench. 
1849 Hr. Martineau “fist, Eng. 1. 15 The cross-benches 
of neutrality in the House of Commons. 1883 May Lace 
of Parl. 16 The spiritual and temporal Jords .sit apart, on 
separate benches. 1885 J/anch. Evan, 24 July 61 The 
comparative bareness of .. the Whig benches on the left of 
the Speaker's chair. 

Fence, b. The dignity of occupying such a seat, 
as ‘to be raised to the episcopal bench.’ i.e. the 
Bishop’s bench in the House of Lords, ‘to aspire 
to the civic bench,’ i.e. to be an Alderman, etc. 
ec. Applied collectively to the persons who occupy, 
or have a right to occupy, such a seat. 

[2494 Fasyas vi1.665 By a consent of the benche (of alder- 
men], and of the comyn counsayll.] 1600 Cuarman //iad vi. 
513 Those loving vow's to living Jove he used <And all the 
other bench of gods. 1807 Br. ‘Lixcots in G. Rose Diartes 
(1860) I. 359 It has. .exciied no small alarm amongs! some 
of our hench. 1853 Bricut /udéa, Sp. 11876) 2, 1 do not 
allude to the whole of the ‘I'reasury bench. 1860 Forster 
Gr. Remonstr, 196 The conflict with the Right Reverend 
Bench which ended in their committal to the Lower. 

4. An article of furniture similar in form to the 
long seat (sense 1): +a. a footstool; b. the 


BENCH. 


rough strong table at which carpenters and other 
mechanics work ; ¢. a banker’s counter, 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Pers. 7. ? 515 Ne schal ye not swere. .by 
the eorthe, for it is the benche of his feet. 1727 CHAMBERS 
Cycl.s.v. Foundery, Twoworkmen..havea table or bench in 
common. 1755 Jounxson Dict. s.v. Bankrupt, When any be- 
came insolvent his.. bench was broke. 1881 Afechanic 1. viii 
§ 466 A carpenter's bench may be either fixed or moveable. 
1885 Hespa Stretton in Good Words XIV. 27/2, I have 
begun to work a little now at the bench. 

5. Hence, A collection of dogs as exhibited at 
a show on benches or platforms ; hence aétrzd. 

1883 Chamb. Frul, 305 The ‘bench’ and field properties 
of a greyhound. 

6=Bank sé.1 1, 

1450 Ihky not Nun 114in £. E. P, (1862) 141 Wn-to a 
benche of camomylle My wofulle hede I dyd inclyne. 1551 
Rosinson tr, More's Utop. 30 Vpon a bench couered with 
greene torves we satte. 165z ASHMOLE Theat. Chent. 215 
Benches coverid with new Turves grene. . 

7. Any conformation of earth, stone, etc., which 
has a raised and flat surface: ¢. g. the coping of a 
wall (?0ds.); a level ledge or set-back in the slope 
of masonry or earthwork ; in U.S. a level tract 
between a river and neighbouring hills; a hori- 
zontal division or layer of a coal-seam, cut by itself. 

1730 A. Gorvon Maffer’s Amph. 399 The Bench or Out- 
jutting, which is above the highest Ridge of the Building. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. §111 Its slope .. being formed 
into a sort of steps, or benches. 1862 R. Mayne Brit. 
Columbia 108 These flats or benches. . are found generally at 
the bends of the river, 1881 Raymonp A/iuing Gloss, s.v. 
Bench, One bench or layer [of coal} being cut before the 
adjacent one. 

8. Law. See FREE-BENCH. 

9. Conzd., chiefly altrib., as bench-cloth, -tied (sense 
1), bench-business, -miule (sense 2), bench-cheek, 
-drill, jaw or -vice (4b). Also bench-babbler 
= BENCH-WHISTLER; bench-clamp, a kind of vice 
with sliding side used to force together the parts, 
e.g. of a window-frame; bench-coal (see 7); 
bench-hammer, a finisher’s or blacksmith’s ham- 
mer; bench-holdfast, -hook, an iron hook, sliding 
in a socket, by which a plank may be gripped ; 
+ bench-hole, a privy; bench-key, a particular 
key used by a watchmaker for winding watches 
upon which heisemployed; bench-plane, a joiner’s 
plane for working on a flat surface; bench-reel, a 
spinning reel on the pirn of which sailmakers wind 
their yarn; bench-room, sitting accommodation; 
bench-screw (see quot.) ; bench-shears, shears 
used by copper- and zinc-workers ; bench-show 
(see 5); bench-stop, -strip, a strip of wood or 
metal fixed on a carpenter's bench to rest his work 
against; bench-table, a low stone seat on the 
inside of walls, or round the bases of pillars, in 
churches, cloisters, etc.; bench-warrant, one 
issued by a judge, as opposed to a justice’s or 
magistrate’s warrant; bench-winder = Bench- 
key. See also BENCH-MARK, -WHISTLER. 

1549 BaLe in Cheke’s Hurt Sedtt. (1641) Pref., These 
chimney-Preachers, and *bench-Bablers. 1850 J. SmitH 
Rep. Sanit. Condition Hull 17 Forming *bench-beds for 
the vessels. 1647 FULLER Good Th. Worse T, (1841) 103 Asif 
he made a session or *bench-business thereof. 1881 .Wechanic 


§ 505 Pins running through the bench leg and *bench cheek ~ 


respectively. 1552 Huxoet, *Benchclothe, er carpet cloth. 
giz Phil. Trans. XXVIU. 541 Coal, called *Bench-Coal. 
1585 Fardle Facions 19 Whiche dreamed not their know- 
ledge in the *benchehole at home. 1606 SHaxs. Aut. 4 Cl. 
1v. vii. g Wee’l beat ’em into *Bench-holes. @1656 Hatt 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 231 The stoutest Atheist turnes pale, and 
is ready to creep into a *bench-hole. 1823 P. NicHoLson 
Pract. Build. 236 The *bench-hook is to keep the wood 
steady. 1635 Bratuwait dArcad. Pr. ii. 13 Thou .. sitt’st 
*Bench-mute with thy decayed braines. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 11. 358 Sufficient bed and *bench-room to rest and 
repose, 1823 P. Nicuoitson Pract. Build.237 The *bench- 
screw is used to fasten boards between the cheeks, in order 
to plane their edges. 1881 Afechanic § 464 An ordinary 
carpenter’s bench ..with a bench vice and *bench stop. 
1849 Freeman Archit. 197 A “bench table along the east 
wall. 1820 T. Mitcuett Arvistoph. 1. 33 My poor *bench- 
-tied countrymen. 1696 LutrreLt Brief Red. 1V. 108 A 
*bench warrant was issued. 1884 F. Britten lWatch & 
Clockm. 293 *Bench Winder .. [is] a key used for winding 
watches by a watch maker. 

Bench (benf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To furnish with benches. 

1385 Cuaucer LZ. G, meee I-benchede newe with turvis. 
1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 130 This entry [ofthe pyramid] was.. 
benched on each side. 1729 Savace Wanderer v. v, There, 
bench’d with turf, an oak our seat extends. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess ii. 348 Stately theatres Bench’d crescent-wise. 

+2. To bank up, bank back. Oéds. rare. 

1587 Frieminc Cont. Holtushed 111. 1547/1 ¥f there were 
anie Issue or draining of water vnder the wals. .they benched 
it, digging a trench at the foot of that part of the wall, and 
filling the same with earth. 

3. a. trans. To seat ona bench. Db. ref. and 


intr. To seat oneself, or take a scat, upon a bench. 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. vi. 40 Thou his yoke-fellow of 
equity, Bench by his side. 1611 — Wut, T. 1. ii. 314 His 
Cup-bearer, whom I from meaner forme Haue Bench’d, and 
rear'd to Worship. 1624 Heyvwoop Caftives tv. iil. in 
Bullen O, PZ 1V, The fryar..Hath lyke a surly Justyce 
bensht himself. 1816 W. Tayior in sVonth, Mag. XLI. 
331 They. .bench their weary joints. 
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4, intr. To bench in: to recede in terraced levels 

1737 L. Crarke Hist. Bible vii. (1740) 409 The whole ascent 
to it was, by the benching in, drawn in a sloping line from 
the bottom tothe top. /é@., Calling ita Pyramid, because 
of its.. benching in at every Tower. 

Benched (benft), #//.a. [f. prec.+-ED.] a. 
Furnished with benches. b. Seated on a bench. 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 205 An halle Wip brode bordes aboute 
y-benched wel clene. 1636 Hevwoop Loves Mistr. v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 148 Minos bench’d. 1873 Miss Broucuton 
Nancy III. 72, I sit benched among the old women. 

Bencher (benfai). [f. Bencu sé, + -eR1.] 

1, One who sits on a bench (or thwart); one 
who frequents the benches of a tavern. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) Dd viij, If 
the pyllers bee of syluer, and benches of golde, and though 
the benchers be kynges. 1593 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
iv. i, O, the benchers phrase: pauca verba. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fy, & Lt. Fruds. 11. 286 The benchers joke with the 
women passing by. 1860 Hucnues Jom Brown Oxf xiii, 
Old companions, @pavirat, benchers (of the gallant eight-oar), 

2. One who officially sits on a bench; a magis- 
trate, judge, assessor, senator, member of the San- 
hedrim, alderman, etc. ach. 

1571 Damon & P. in Hazl. Deds/. 1V.17 Of parasites and 
sycophants you are a grave bencher. 1607 SHAKS. Cor. 11. 
i. gt A necessary Bencher in the Capitoll. 1612 Br. Harr 
Contempl. N. T. w. xxx, The grave benchers of Ierusalem 
.-Rabbies of Israel. a 1693 ASHMOLE Axtig. Berks (1723) 
II]. 58 Ten of them Aldermen or chief Benchers. 

3. spec. One of the senior members of the Inns 
of Court, who form for each Inn a self-elective 
body, managing its affairs, and possessing the pri- 
vilege of ‘ calling to the bar.’ 

15882 4ct 5 E/iz.i.§ 5 As well Utter-Barresters as Benchers. 
1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. II. 311 He was made successively 
Barrester, utter Barrester, Bencher and Reader. 1711 Appi- 
son Sfect. No. 21 P4 Benchers of the several Inns of Court, 
who seem to be Dignitaries of the Law. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist Eng. 1V.774 The benchers of the Inner Temple could 
bear the scandal. .no longer. 

Be‘nchership. [f. prec. +-su1p.] The posi- 
tion or dignity of a bencher in an Inn of Court. 

1823 Lams Elia, Benchers [nner Temple, They were co- 
evals, and had nothing but that and their benchership in 
common. 1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 6/2 A benchership of 
Gray’s-inn has become vacant. 

Benching (be nfiy), v/. 5d. [f. BencH + -1NG1] 
a. The action of the vb. Bencu. b. Benching 
up: working on the top of coal (Raymond A/zx- 
tug Gloss. 1881). ©. concr. A provision or range 
of benches or seats. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.x1x. cxxix.938 Diverticulum 
is a benchynge besyde the waye. 1866 Howe Lis Venet. 
Life xx. 335 The benching that passes round the shop. 

Be‘nchlet (benflet). [f Bencu 56.+-Ler.] A 
little bench, a stool. 

1865 CarLYLe Fred&. Gt, X. xxi. vii, Three little bench- 
lets or stools .. stood before him. 1 A. Putnam Police 
'Fudge xvi. 165 The petit judge might sit on his benchlet. 

Be‘nch-mark. Asurveyor’s mark cut in some 
durable material, as a rock, wall, gate-pillar, face 
of a building, etc., to indicate the starting, closing, 
or any suitable intermediate, point in a line of 
levels for the determination of altitudes over the 
face of acountry. It consists of a series of wedge- 
shaped incisures, in the form of the ‘ broad-arrow’ 
with a horizontal bar through its apex, thus ™. 
When the spot is below sea-level, as in mining 
surveys, the mark is inverted. : 

(The horizontal bar is the essential part, the broad arrow 
being added (originally by the Ordnance Survey) as an 
identification. In taking a reading, an angle-iron 7 is held 
with its upper extremity inserted in the horizontal bar, so 
as to form a temporary bracket or dexch for the support of 
the levelling-staff, which can thus be placed on absolutely 
the same base on anysubsequent occasion. Hence the name.} 

1864 WeBsTER cites Francis. 1883 G. Symons Brit, Rainf. 
134 A series of levels has been taken from the gauge to an 
Ordnance bench mark. . 

+Bench-whi:stler. O¢s. One who sits 
idly whistling on a bench: a term of reproach. 

1542 BoorDE Dyetary viil.245 Fye on the, benche-whystler, 
wylt thou sterte away nowe? 1607 Cuapman Ad/ Fooles 
Plays (1873) I. 137 Y’are but bench-whistlers now a dayes 
to them that were in our times. 1618 Horny Sco. Drunk, 
(1859) 17 He that will not drinke off his whole scowre Is a 
bench-whistler. 

Bend (bend), sé.1 Forms: 1- bend; also 3 
biend, 4 beend. [Com. Teut., OE. dgnd str. 
fem. (pl. dgnda) = OS. bendr, OF ris. bende, MDu. 
bende, Goth. bandi:—OVeut. *dandja-, f. band-, 
stem of dzudaz to Brxp; also in OE. str. masce. 
(pl. dgzdas). ‘This is the original English word, 
now superseded, exc. in nautical use, by the cog- 
nate Banp sé.1, Bonp, from ON., the senscs of 
which ran in ME. alongside of those of dexd, so as 
to make it appear only another phonetic variant of 
those. The OE. pl. denda remained in ME, as 
bende in collective sense of ‘ bonds, imprisonment.’} 

+1. Anything with which one’s body or limbs 
are bound; a band, bond, or fetter. f/. collective, 

Bonds, fetters, confinement, imprisonment. Oés. 

« 8go K. AELFrED Gerda mv. xxii. (Bosw.) Pa benda sumes 
zehazftes. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. evifi]. 13 Heora bendas towearp. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 2 Da Johannes on bendum [//az- 
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ton benden| gehyrde Christes weoruc. ¢1175 Aloral Ode 
180in Lad, Hom, 171 For lesen hi of bende. /42¢, 289 In po 
lope biende [77zx. A7S. in pe lode bende}. ¢ 1205 Lay. 18459 

Pe king heom lette binden mid irene bande [1250 bendes]. 
¢1300 Beket 15 Oft in feteres and in othe[r] bende. ¢1400 
Gamelyn 457 To brynge me out of bendes. /éd. 837 Game- 
lyn leet unfetere his brother out of beende. 

+b. fg. The ‘fetters’ or ‘shackles’ of habit, 

etc.; custody, keeping; = Banp 54.1 8, 

971 Blickl. Hom. 9 Pa wes sesended pat goldhord .. on 
pone bend pzs clanan innodes. c1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 
63 Ac pat .. unbinded pe bendes of widerfulnesse. 

+c. A moral or spiritual bond or restraint; the 

bands or bonds of matrimony. = BanD 56,1 9. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 1426 Thurh chirche bende. /éd. 
1470 Lhah spusing bendes thuncheth sore. 1340 Ayexd, 48 
Pet ne habbep nenne bend ne of wodewehod ne of spoushod. 

+d. ‘Confinement’ at child-birth : ‘ Our Lady’s 
Bands’: see Band sé.) 1 c. 

1297 R. Grove. 379 3yf God me wole grace sende Vorto 
make my chyrche gon, & bringe me of bys bende. ¢1330 
King of Tars 539 By the fourti wikes ende, Heo was de- 
lyvered out of beende, Thorw help of Marie mylde. 

+2. A clamp or band (of iron, etc.) for strength- 
ening a box, etc.; a connecting piece by which 
the parts of anything are bound together ;= Banp 
56.1 4, 5. Obs. 

1225 Ancr. R.382 Ibunden mid iren..and mid brode picke 
bendes. 1523 FitzHers. Husb. § 4 Somme plowes haue a 
bende of yron. 1596 SpeNSsER F. Q. 11. vii. 30 Huge great 
yron chests, and coffers strong, All bard with double bends. 

3. Nau/. A knot, used to unite one rope to an- 
other, or to something else; there are various 
kinds, as the cable bend, carrick bend, fisherman's 


bend, etc. (The only extant sense.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bend, the knot by 
which one rope is fastened to another. 1819 Rees Cyc/.s.v. 
Bends, For a carrick bend, lay the end of a rope, or hawser, 
across its standing part. 1829 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. 
(1842) I. 114 Taking a bend on the bight of the rope. 1833 
Marrvat 2. Szsgle xiv, He taught me a fisherman’s bend, 
which he pronounced to be the king of all knots. 

+4. Conzb, bend-ful, (ods.), a bandful, a bundle. 

2a 1480 Ayug & Hermit 169 in Hazl. £.P./. 20 The frere 
he had bot barly stro, Two thake bendsfull without mo. 

Bend (bend), 54.2. Forms: 1 bend, 5-6 bende, 
[Apparently originally English, as a sense of the 
prec. word: see the early quotations. But after- 
wards naturally identified with OF. dezde (mod. 
Fr. bande): see BAND sb.2 whence the later sense- 
development. Now used only in the Heraldic 
and technical senses 3, 4 (if 4 really belongs here). 

The OF. dende, bande, corresponds to med.L. dinda, benda, 
Lombard dezda, It. benda, banda, Sp. and Pg. verda and 
anda; pointing to a Romanic adoption of OHG, dixda, 
‘band, fillet, tie, sash,’ and also of Gothic dad? or other 
equivalent of OE. dexd, with similar sense.} 

+1. A thin flat strip adapted to bind round. 

ta. A riband, fillet, strap, band, used for orna- 
ment or as part of a dress ; a sash, swaddling-band, 
hat-band, bandage; = Banp 56.2 1-5. Oés. or ?dzal. 
c1o0o /ELFRic Gloss. in Wr-Wiilcker Voc. 152 Diadema, 
bend agimmed and gesmided. — Miwbus, mid golde se- 
siwud bend. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24747 And mid zne bende of golde 
zlc hafde his hzfd biuonge. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2517 
Vche burne..a bauderyk schulde haue, A bende a belef hym 
aboute, ofa bry3t grene. ¢1450 Crt. of Love 810 A bend of 
golde and silke. 1463 in Bury Wells (1850) 41 My bende 
for an hat of blak sylk and silvir. Item to John Coote my 
bende of whit boon with smale bedys of grene. 1491 Cax- 
ton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. xlviil. (1495) 93* b/_A lytyll 
bende, to swadle a lyty!] chylde beynge in his cradle. 1513 
DovucLas xezs un, ii. (ii.) 138 About my heid ane gairland 
ora bend. 1552 Huroer, Bende, fillet or kerchiefe. amicz- 
Zum. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny 11. 365 Bast dogs haire down to 2 
bend or piece of cloth, and fasten the same close to the said 
forehead, 1790 Grose Prev. Gloss., Bend, a border of a 
woman's cap; orth. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. Scot. XI. 173 
(Jam.) The [Archery] prize [at Kilwinning], from 1488 to 
1688, was a sash, or as it was called, a benn..a piece of 
Taffeta or Persian, of different colours, chiefly red, green, 
white, and blue. . 
+b. duat. A band, a ligament. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. v, The pridde curtel 
folowep, pat hat ‘cerotica’ (sclevotica}, pat. .defendep all pe 
oper from pe hardnesse of be bon, and is as it were be bende 
[Zigamentum) of be ye. . : 

+e. Ascroll or riband in decorative work. ? Ods. 
¢1535 in Gutch Cod/. Cur. 1. 206 And for 246 bends or 
poses. .set up in the same windows. 1743 A. Mitne in Wade 
Melrose Ab. (1861) 33 On the East of this Window there 
is a Niche, having a monk for the supporter of the statue, 
holding a Bend with each Hand about his Breast. [1861 
Wape ééid. 314 A venerable monk, bearing a band or scroll.} 
+2. A ‘stripe’ inflicted by a lash or rod. Ods. 
rare. (Also in form dand, belonging to Bann sé.” 


after sense 8.) ; 

€1400 Iwaine & Gaw. 2394 He bar a scourge with cordes 
ten..Efter ilka band brast out the blode. 21550 Peebles to 
Play, Quoth he,‘ Thy back sall bear ane bend’; ‘In faith,’ 
quoth she, ‘we meit not.’ 

3. Her. An ordinary formed by two parallel 
lines drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister 
base of the shield, containing the fifth part of the 
field in breadth, or the third if charged. See 
quot. 1872.) Bend sinister: a similar ordinary 
drawn in the opposite direction: one of the marks 
of bastardy. Cf. Baton. J bend: placed bendwise. 
Parled per bend: divided bendwise. 
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¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 3924 Armes he bereth riche and clene, 
With bendes of gold wel besene. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
exciv. 170 Huery bataylle had cote armures of grene clothe 
and therof the ryght quarter was yelowe with whyte bendes, 
wherfor that parlement was callyd the parlement of the 
whyte bende. 1572 BosseweLt Armorte u. 33 b, Thei are 
called Bendes. 1598 Drayton //erotc. Ep. xxi. 95 ‘That 
Lyon plac’d in our bright Silver bend. 1622 Peacttam Compl. 
Gentl, i. (1634) 9 Some [bare] their Fathers whole Coate.. 
in bend dexter. /d/d., Yet it is the custome with vs, and 
in France, to allow them for Noble, by giving them sometimes 
their Fathers proper Coate, witha he datiiatens 1662 FULLER 
Worthies 1. 48 A Bend is esteemed the best Ordinarie, being 
a Belt born in its true posture athwart. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armory \. 74 Parted per Bend Sinister. 1816 Scott Axtig. 
xil, The bend of bastardy upon the shield yonder. 1872 
Hea Eagle's N. § 235 The Bend..represents the sword. 

elt, 

4. A Shape or size in which ox- or cow-hides are 
tanned into leather, forming half of a ‘ butt.’ 

A ‘butt’ is the entire hide of the back and flanks reduced to 
a rough rectangle, by what is technically called ‘rounding,’ 
ie. cutting eth ic surrounding thinner parts (the hide of 
the head and shoulders, and of the belly and shanks on 
each side of the ‘butt’). When this is cut in two by 
a line down the middle of the back, before tanning (as is 
mostly done in Scotland and the north of England), each 
half is called a‘ bend.’ Butts and bends contain the thickest 
and strongest hide, the qualities of which are further de- 
veloped by special processes in tanning, so as to make the 
stoutest leather. Hence 

b. Bend-leather (orig. xorthevz): the leather 
of a ‘bend,’ i.e. the thickest and stoutest kind of 
leather (from the back and flanks), used for soles 


of boots and shoes; sole-leather. 

1600 Heywoop 1 A. Edw. Wks. 1874 I. 40, I had rather 
than a bend of leather Shee and I might smouch together. 
186s, Ties 29 Apr., An average amount of business has 
been done iu leather during the month. Foreign heavy 
butts and bends have been in only moderate demand. 

b. 1581 Lamparve Ziren. 1v. 164 If any tanner have raised 
with any mixture any hide to bee converted to backes, bend- 
leather, clowting-leather. 1709 Biairin PAtl. Trans. XXVIII. 
76 Of Substance not unlike to English Bend or Sole-Leather. 
1811 Scott in Lockhart (1839) III. 344 Sir..can you say 
anything clever about bend leather? 1880 Blackw, A/ag. 
Feb. 254 But Jem was a tough one and never knew pains 
In his vulcanite bowels and bend-leather brains. 

+ Bend, 54.3 Obs. Forms: 5-6 bende, 6-7 
bend. [Late 15th c. bende, a. F. bende, another 
(?earlier) form of F. dande (corresp. to It., Sp., 
Pg. banda) ‘an organized company of men, a 
Banp. Both forms, decade and bande, appear to 
have been introduced from Fr. by Caxton (see 
Banp 50.3); but éexde was by far the more fre- 
quent form till] late in the 16th c., being always used 
by Ld. Berners, Sir T. More, Grafton, etc., though 
band(e, alone appears in the versions of the 
Bible (Tindale and Coverdale have donde in John 
xviii. 3, where the later versions have dazde; but 
the word is not frequent in any form before the 
Geneva version of 1557). Bend is rare after 
1600; the Shaks. folio of 1623 has always and. 
The sense of ‘faction, party, is assigned also by 
Cotgrave to F. dande, and by Minsheu to Sp. 
banda.} 

An organized company of men; = BAND 54.5; a 
party, a faction ; a gang. 

1475 Caxton ¥Yason 78 Upon them that they founde 
not of their bende. 1509 FisHer Fun. Serm. C'tess Rich- 
mond 1708) 15 Yf ony faccyons or bendes were made secretly 
amongst her hede Officers. 1539 TonstaLt Serm. Paine 
Sund. (1823 33 Cornelius the Centuryon, capytayne of the 
Italyons bende. 1544 Stacsripce fist. 24 A bende of bolde 
braggers. 1552 Hvutoet, Bende of men, commonly of ten 
souldiers, mantpulus. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. May 32 
A fresh bend Of louely Nymphs. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxi 
473 The bend and faction of the Cossanes..kept him downe. 
1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xviii. 15 The Duke of Glou- 
cester .. and other Lords, the chiefe of his bend 

Bend (bend), 54.4 [A late derivative of BEND w., 
appearing in the 16th c.] 

I. Related to Benn wv, II. 

1. The action of the verb BEND; bending, in- 
curvation ; bent condition, flexure, curvature. 

1597 Way to Thrift 62 Yoo mickle bend will breake thy 
bow When the game is alder best. ¢ 1790 Imison Sch. A rts 
I, 112 When the strong spring C is set on bend against the 
opposite ends of the pins. ¢1806 A. Mackintosu Driffiicld 
Angler 229 The effect of the proper degree of bend. 1816 
Byron C&é. /far. i. cii, ‘The gush of springs. .the bend Of 
stirring branches. 1858 HawtHorne Fr. & /2. Fruls. 1. 236 
A wave just on the bend, and about to break over. 

2. A bending of the body ; a bow. Ods. except 
with defining words, as an instance of sense 1. 

(Cf. the slang phrase Grectan Bend, denoting a certain 
bending forward of the body in walking, affected by some 
women ¢ 1872-80.) 

1529 Lynvesay Comtplarnt 181 With bendis and beckis 
For wantones. a1sso Christis Kirk Gr. vi, Platefute he 
bobit up with bendis, For Mald he made requiest. [Afod. 
With a quick bend of the body, a slight bend of the knee, etc.] 

+3. Inclination of the eye in any direction, glance. 

Obs, rare. 

1601 Suaks. ¥xl. C.1. ii. 123 That same eye whose bend 
doth awe the world. 

4. Turn of mind, inclination, bent. Ods. except 
with defining words, as an instance of sense 1. 

1591 in Hart, Misc. (1809) 11, 211 For the more forcible 
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attraction of these vnnaturall people (being weake of wnder- 
standing) to this their bend, these seedemen of treason bring 
certain bulles fromthe Pope. 1610 Ptetcuer Masthf Sheph, 
(I) Farewel, poor swain: thou art not for my bend. c 1815 
Fusenr Lect. Art vii. (1848, 491 The prevalent bend of the 
reigning taste. 

5. concr. A thing of bent shape; the bent part of 
anything, c.g. of a river, a road; a curve or crook. 

¢ 1600 Hob, [/oed (Ritson) 1. xi. 17 A herd of deer was in 
the bend All feeding before his face. 1727 Cuamuers Cyc/. 
s.v. Flying, Yhe bony part, or bend of the wing into which 
the feathers are inserted. 1803 Sournry Ang. Eclog. ix A 
long parade.. Round yonder bend it reaches A furlong 
further. 1879 Froupr Cesar xix. 319 At a bend of the river 
four miles ick Paris. 1883 Cextury Mag. 378 The per- 
fection of fishhooks in shank, bend, barb and point. 

6. Nault. ( pi.) ‘ The crooked timbers which make 
the ribs or sides of a ship’ (J.); the wales. 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 11 The Orlope, the 
ports, the bend, the bowe. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 
From bend to bend, or waile to waile, which are the out- 
niost timbers on the ship sides, and are the chiefe strength 
of her sides, to which the foot-hookes, beames, and knees 
are bolted, and are called the first, second, and third Bend. 
1725 Stoane Yamatca 11. 344 A signal of distress from a 
plank being started on her bend, on the forepart of the ship. 
1803 Nexson in Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 127 She is to be 
caulked, her bends blacked and painted. 

b. ‘ The chock of the bowsprit.” Smyth Saz/or’s 
Word.-bk. 

+7. See quot. (Perhaps belongs herc.) 

1847-78 HaAcuwe ct, Bend, a semicircular piece of iron used 
as part of a horse’s harness to hold up the chains when 
ploughing. 1881 Evans Leicester Wads, (E. Dial. Soc.) 103 
Send, a piece of bent plate-iron which went over the back 
of the last horse at plough. Now (1848) disused. 

II. Probably related to BEND v. V. 

+8. ‘A spring, a leap, a bound.’ Jamieson. Sc. 

Obs. [Cf. BEND v. 22.] 


1513 Douctas cZvvis v. vi. 58 Befoir thaim all furth bowtis 
with a bend Nisus a far way. 1550 Lynprsay Sy. Meddrion 
519 Quhairon [a steed] he lap, and tuik his speir.. And 
bowtit fordward with ane bend, 


9. A long draught, ‘a pull of liquor.’ Jamieson. 
Only in Se. [Cf. BEND v. 23.] 


1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, in Poems (1844) 31 Come, gie’s 
the other bend, We drink their healths, what ever way it end. 


Bend (bend), v. Forms: /a. ¢. 1-3 bende, 4-6 
bend, 4-5 bente, 3- bent, 6- bended. a. pple. 
1 bended, 4-5 y-, i-, ye-bent, 4-6 bente, 6 y-, 
i-bente, bende, 4- bended, bent. [OE. dendav, 
prob. identical with ON. denda ‘to join, strain, 
strive, bend.’ (The rare MHG. denden ‘to fetter’ 
is perhaps of independent formation.) OTeut. 
*bandjan, {. bandjé- ‘string, band,’ in OE. dgnd. 
In OE. used only in the senses ‘to restrain with 
a bond, fetter, confine,’ and ‘to bend a bow,’ orig. 
‘to hold in restraint or confine with the string.’ 
From the latter by transference of the word to the 
bowed or curved condition of a bent bow, came 
the now main sense of ‘ to bow, curve, or crook.’ 
Cf. the partly parallel history of F. dander, OF. 
bender (=Pr. and It. dendare, bandare, Sp. and 
Pg. vendar, bandar).] 

Gen. sign. 1. To fasten or constrain with a 
‘bend’ or bond; to confine, fetter. sec. To con- 
strain a bow with the string (hence, to wind up a 
cross-bow, cock a pistol); to fasten ropes, sails 
to the yards, horses to a vehicle. Hence arise 
two lines of development ; II. To bow or curve, 
deficct, inflect, bow oneself, stoop, submit, yield ; 
III. To direct or level a weapon, to aim, bring 
to bear, bring one’s force or energies to bear. By 
blending of these; IV. To direct or turn one’s 
steps, oneself, onc’s mind, eyes, ears, in any spe- 
cified direction. 

I. To bind, to constrain, to make fast. 

+1. ¢raxs. To put in bonds, to fetter. Ods. 

1036 O.E. Chron. (MS. C.) Sume hi man bende. 

2. spec. To constrain or bring into tension by a 
string (a bow, an arbalest, a catapult, etc.) For- 
merly also bend up;=L. tendere. In later times 
associated with the curved shape into which the 
bow is brought ;=L. fectere. (Hence branch If.) 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. vii. 13 He bende his bogan, se is nu gearo 
to sceotanne. 1297 R. Grouc. 377 So styf man he was in 
harmes, in Ssoldren, & in lende, Pat vanepe eny man my3te 
hys bowe bende. /6é7d. 536 Arblastes sone & ginnes with- 
oute me bende. 1375 Barsour Sruce xvii. 682 The En- 
gynour than deliuerly Gert bend the gyne in full gret hy. 
@ 1400 Octovrian 1495 And they withoute gynnes bente, And 
greet stones to hem sente. c1400 Destr. Trey xxi. 9475 
Paris bend vp his bow with his big arme. c 1440 /’romp, 
Parv. 30 Bende bowys, tendo. c1s00 Rob, Hood 1Ritson 
1. 1, 1266 Sone there were good bowes ibent.  1§99 GREENE 
George a G. (1861) 264 Bend up your bows, and see your 
strings be tight. 1697 Draven Virg. Georg. 1.774 The Groom 
his Fellow-Groom at Buts defies; And bends his Bow, and 
levels with his Eyes. 1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1. 71 Philoc- 
tetes, A warrior skilled to bend the bow. 

+b. Transferred to the harquebus, pistol, etc. 
when these took the place of the bow and arba- 
lest ; perhaps, as Littré suggests in regard to the 
similar use of Fr. dander, with special reference to 
the old form of lock which had to be wound up 
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like a clock: To cock. Ods. 

11.) 

1633 T. Starrorn Pa, //th. vi, 1821) 82 Vhe Pistoll bent, 
both heart aud hand, ready to doe the deed. 

c. fig. 

1611 Binte Yer. ix. 3 And they bend their tongue like 
their how for lies. , 

3. fig. To strain, bracc, tighten, wind up, bring 
into tension (like a strung bow or wound up 
harquebus). 7eff. ‘To strain every nerve, brace or 
wind oneself up, nerve oneself; = Fr. se dander. 
Obs. or arch. Also bend up: cf. 2. 

©1380 Sir Fernmb. 545 Wib pat |e Sarsyn pat was port 
wax wro on his herte & hente hyin brymly as a bor. a 1529 
SkeLton Agst. Garnesche 41 Boldly bend you to batell, and 
buske yourself to save. ¢1565 R. Linpsay Chron. Scot. 
(1814) 79 Nothing effeired of this disadvantage, bot rather 
bendit up, and kindled thereat, [he] rushed forward upon 
Craigiewallace. 1899 Suaxs. //ex. V, ut.i. 16 Now set the 
‘Teeth .. Hold hard the Breath, and hend vp cuery Spirit 
Yo his full height. 1605 — J/acé. 1. vii. 79, 1am settled, 
and bend up Kach corporal agent to this terrible feat. 1816 
Scort Ofd Mort. vii, Her whole mind apparently bent up 
to the solemn interview. 

4. Naut, To tic, fasten on, makc fast (cf. Benp 
56.1 3): e.g. lo bend a rope. Yo bend the cable: 
to fasten it to the ring of the anchor. Zo dend a 
sail: ‘to extend or make it fast to its proper yard 
or stay’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1399 Rich, Redeless 1. 72 They bente on a bonet, and 
bare a topte saile Affor the wynde ffresshely, to make a good 
ffare. c¢ 1440 Morte Arth.\Roxh.) 34 A clothe that ouer the 
bote was bente Sir Gawayne lyfte vp and wente in bayne. 
1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung, Seamnen 16 Bend your cables 
to your Anchors. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 262 We 
concluded..to bend our sails (which had indeed been all 
unbent and stowed down in the hold for the summer) and 
try to gain Plymouth Sound. 1833 Marryat 7’, Svmple 
xv, He desired Mr, Falcon to get new sails up and bend 
them, 1867 SmytH Satlor's Wd.-Bk., Bending the Cable, 
the operation of clinching, or tying the cable to the ring 
of its anchor. — Bending ropes is to join them together 
with a bowline knot, ana then make their own ends fast 
upon themselves, 

+5. To harness the horses to (a cart or other 
vehicle); to yoke. Ods. (Cf. Ger. and Du. spannen 
to stretch, to bend a bow, to yoke a vehicle. Sce 
also Binp in this sense. ) 

1513 Douctas A2neis xu. v, 169 Sum_brydillis stedis, 
and Cartis vp dyd bend. 1535 CoverDate Gen. xvi. 29 Then 
Joseph bended his charett fast [Vulgate yumcto curru; 
Wyc ir, Joseph ioyned his chare; 1611 made ready’), and 
wente vp to mete Israel his father. ; , 

II. To bring into the shape or direction of a bent 
bow. *Of the shape of a thing. 

6. trans. To put or bring into the shape of a 
bow; to arch. Qdés. exc. as a specific sense of 7. 

¢1320 Cast. Loue 743 For heuene-bouwe is abouten i-bent, 
Wib alle pe hewes pat him bepi-sent. 1382 Wyc.ir /sa. Ii 
13 The Lord thi shapere, that bente heuenes, and foundide 
the erthe. 1483 Cath. dugl. 27/1 To bend, arcuare. 1655 
Vaucuan Silex Scint. (1858) 50 Who gave the clouds so 
brave a bow, Who bent the spheres. [1839 Baitey Festus 
x, Who bendst the Heavens before thee Tike a bow.] 

b. To bend the brows: (orig.) to arch the eye- 
brows ; (éa/er) to wrinkle or knit the brow ; to 


frown, scowl. Cf. Bent. 

ar300in Wright Lyric P. 34 (Matz.) Heo hath browes bend 
an heh. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 305 He. .Bende his bresed 
bro3ez, 1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I. 9 (Matz.) Now men 
.. wolde .. whette her tunges and bende hire browes. 1530 
Patser. 448/2 Thou bendest thy browes upon me as thou 
woldest eate me. 1559 Wyrr. Dlag., Dk. Suffolk xvii, For- 
tune can both bend and smothe her browe. 1631 GouGe 
God's Arrows \. § 41. 66 Passion will soone manifest it selfe 
.. by bending his browes. 1774 BLackLock Graham 1. xx, In 
vain that rage which bends thy brow. [Cf. 1593 Suaks. Rich. 
7/, 1. i. 170 Or bend one wrinckle on my Soueraigne’s face.] 

7. To constrain (anything straight) into any 
kind of arched or angular shape; to stretch out of 
the straight ; to bow, curve, crook, inflect. Usually 
said of things linear, but also of surfaces, to dint. 
‘Bend’ is not said of flaccid things, such as cotton, 
cloth, paper, which are ‘folded’; but only of such 
as possess some rigidity, as a card, wood, metal, 
gristle; or of rigid things having joints, as the 
arm or back-bone. Now the main sense. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 247 On knees down bent. 1415 Pod. 
Poems (1859) II. 125 His basonet to his brayn was bent. 
¢ 1438 Torr. Port. 2590 No man..That myght make Torent 
to bowe, Nehis bak tobend. 1584 Lyty Camfpasge v. i, Vo 
bend his body every way, and his mind no way. 1§93 SHAKs. 
Rich. [71, v. ti. g8 Asn. Vnto my mothers prayres, I bend 
my knee. Horke. Against them both, my true ioynts bended 
be. 1597 Gerarp Herbal im. xlii. (1639) 1357 Branches 
so easie to be bent or bowed, that hereof they make Hoops. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1.616 Their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round. 1751 De- 
sacuuurrs Fires /nipr. 19 A Vube..bended in the manner 
ofa Syphon. a1776 J. Ferctson Astrow. (1803) 111 Take 
about seven feet of strong wire, and bend it intoa circular 
form. 1813 Byrox Gace 68 He who hath bent him o'er 
the dead. 1836 Dickens Sé. Boziv. C. D. ed.) 39 Ilis form 
is bent by age. ? . 

b. To apply the same kind of action to alter 
curvature in any way, e.g. to straighten what is 
crooked. : ' 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle (1871) 125 The tree growing 
crooked, if you'l have it mended, Whilst that it is a twigg 
it must be bended. 1674 Petty Disc. fef. KR. Soc. 2, Lhaue 
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therefore, to streighten this crooked stick, bent it.. the 
quite contrary way. ; 

ce. To make (a thing fixed at one end) curve 
over for the time from the erect position. 

1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-m. i. § 9 The Yew, though 
much bended, will quickly return to its former standing. 
1692 R. LestrRance Fadles 215 (1708) 1. 233 ‘The Oak was 
stubborn and chose rather to Break than to Bend. 1832 A. 
CunnincHam Soug ‘A Wet Sheet’, A wind that follows fast 
..And bends the gallant mast. 1885 77uth 28 May 848/2 
The poplars are bent by the rising wind. 

8. intr. To assume or receive a curved form, or 
a shape in which one part is inclined at an angle 
to the other. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. XR. vi. iv. (1495) 191 For tender- 
nes the lymmes of the chylde maye..bowe and bende and 
take dyuers shapes. 1577 GascoiGNE in Farr’s S. /’, (1845) 
I, 37 The Rainbowe bending in the skie, Bedeckte with 
sundrye hewes. 1815 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 5) VIII. 436 Their 
knees.. bend so, that they are apt to tripand stumble. 1816 
J. Witson City of Plague 1.1. 30 No knee This day... hath 
bent before its altar. 

b. To curve over from the erect position. 
(Usually said of things that recover their position 
when the bending force is withdrawn.) 

€1374 CuHaucer 7voylus 11. 1378 Thogh she bende, yet she 
stont a-rote. a@1§93 H. Situ és, (1867) I1. go A house 
bending to fall. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. ui. 311 The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his Blast. 1751 JoHNsoN 
Ramél, No, 144 ?8 The trees that bend to the tempest 
erect themselves again when its force is past. 1753 HERVEY 
Medit. 11, 33 The knotty Oaks bend before the Blast. 

9. spec. Of persons: To bend the body, to stoop ; 
to assume a bent or stooping posture. Zo bend 
over, 1.€, With attention. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Axel. & Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him 
boothe bowe and beende. 1599 Suaxs. M/uch Ado v. i. 39, 
I vvould bend vnder anie heauie vvaight. 1667 Mitton 2. 
ZL. wv. 462 A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd, Bend- 
ing to look on ine. 1727 Swirt Gulliver x. viil. 174 One 
of the servants opening the door, I bent down to go in. 1831 
CariyLe Sart, Kes. 1. xi, The sooty smith bends over his 
anvil. 1850 Lytron Jy Novel vi. vi, He bent down and 
kissed her cheek. ; 

b. To stoop down as from a height. 

1839 Sir R. Grant Hytzz ‘ Saviour, when in dust to Thee’ 
i, Bending from Thy throne on high, Hear our solemn 
Litany! 1853 Maurice 7heol, Ess, vi. 108 We want to see 
absolute Goodness and Truth. We want to know whether 
they can bend to meet us, ; 

¢@. esp. To bend the body in submission or reve- 
rence ; to bow (wzto, fo, before, towards). 

21586 Sypney in Farr’s Se/. 2. 1. 63 The desert-dwellers 
at his beck shall bend. 1611 Brace /se. Ix. 14 The sonnes 
also of them that afflicted thee, shall come bending vnto 
thee. 1648 Mitton Psa/s2 Ixxxi. 62 Who hate the Lord 
should then be fain To bow tohim and bend. 1667—/. Z. 
ul. 477. Towards him they bend. 1763 CnurcHite Pocms 
1. 72 Here let me bend, great Dryden, at thy shrine. 1813 
Scotr Rokeby wv, xxx, Their chief to Wilfrid bended low. 
1850 RoBERTSON Sev. Ser. 11. ii. (1864) 24 Science bending 
before the Child, becoming childlike. 

10. fig. To submit, to bow; to yield, give way 
fo; to prove pliant, tractable, or subservient. 

?a1400 Cursor JA/. 1584 (Fairfax MS.) He wende pat alle 
sulde til his wil bende. 1644 Quartes Fudgi. § Mercy 146 
Whose leaden souls are taught by stupid reason to stand 
bent at every wrong. 1723 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) IVs, 
1753 1.9 Under this law both kings and kingdoms bend. 
1763 J. Brown Poctry & Mus. § 12. 207 Well attested Facts 
are stubborn Things, and will not bend to general Affirma- 
tions, 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amuscm. g2 If any excessive 


paroxysms do not immediately bend before it. 1841 Macav- ~ 


Lay Let, in Trevelyan Life (1876) HH. ix. 108 All considera- 

tions as to dignity of style ought to bend to his consideration. 
11. ¢rans. To cause (a person, the temper, spirit, 

mind, or will) to bow, stoop, incline, or relent. 

1538 Starkey England 24 Bend your selfe to that to the 
wych you are borne. 1583 STanyHursT AeneZs u. (Arb.) 65 
Yf that prayer annye the bendeth. 1652 L. S. People's 
Lib. i. 2 Seeing he will not be bended by reason. 1848 
Macautay fist, Eng. 11. 331 The spirit of the rustic 
gentry was not to be bent. 1872 Freeman Nori. Cong. 
(1876) LV. xviii. 156 The sight in no way bent the hearts of the 
men of Exeter. 1877 Mrs. OuieHant Makers Flor. xv. 367 
To ask pardon, no doubt a hard thing to bend his mind to. 

12. 70 bcnd the head or face: to lower it or direct 
it downwards, by bending the neck; to bow the 
head. 

az6sz J. Smitn Se/, Disc. i.6 With their faces bended 
downwards. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 740 Trees bent 
their Heads to hear him. ¢1720 S. Westey Hymn of Eu- 
polis 102 Bend your heads, in homage bend. 1860 ‘T’vnnaLu 
Glac, 1. § 3.29 He took my hand and, silently bending down 
his head, kissed it. 

b. utr. (for reff.) Predicated of the head. 

1872 Gro. Extotin Cross Lzf II]. 169 The sight of the 
dull faces bending round the gaming tables. 1875 Miss 
Tuackrnay JZiss luge xxi. 195 Whe heads bend in long line. 

** Of the direction in which a thing lies. 

13. trans. To turn away from the straight line 
(without refercnce to the curve imparted) ; to in- 
cline in any direction; to deflect, turn. 

1513 Dovctas .#xeés 1x. vi. 23 The cartis stand with ly- 
mowris bendyt strek. 1563 Hyut Arte Carden. (1593) 155 
[They] willin the next morrow, bee turned or bended another 
way. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. Introd., The foremost 
longest [legges] are bended forewards; but those that leap 
..are bended backward. 18977 I’roctor Sfectroscofe i. 11 
The ray is again bent from the perpendicular. 

Six. 88a Pevony eng. Frelism, xvi. 123 le used gene- 
rally to bend conversation in such way as to avoid coming 
into dispute with his companions. 
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14. intr. To have a direction away from the 
straight line, to incline in any direction, to trend. 

1572 Mascat Govt. Cattle (1627) 255 His groyneand snout 
short, and beinding backeward. 1600 Haxkcuyt /oy, (1810) 
III. 216 The Island .. bending from him full West. 1601 
Hoiiann Pliny 1. 117 That mountaine of the one side 
bendeth downe toward Euxinus. 1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Sav. 
xx. 41 David rose out of his place which did bend to the 
South. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffet’s Amphith. 267 Spikes .. 
which stretched forward into the Arena, and.. bended to- 
wards it. 1858 Lonor. Discov. North Cape xviii, And now 
the land... Bent southward suddenly. 

+b. fg. To tend. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Scrm: Tiut.641/1 These three bend 
(as It were) to one, to wit, the riche men must do good, and 
part with their goodes to other, and giue willingly. 

+15. trans. ( fig.) To turn aside or pervert from 
the right purpose or use; to twist, wrest. Ods. 

@igss Latimer Sevvz § Res. (1845) 332 Forasmuch as I 
have heard, Ecce vobsscunt sum .. bended to corroborate 
thesame. 156z Cooper Axsw. Def. Truth (1850) 91 Their 
successors, by little and little, bent the same name unto the 
action and celebration of the Sacrament, 

+16. ¢rauzs. To incline, dispose in mind ; mostly 
in pass. to be inclined or disposed 40, fowards ; to 
be prone, liable, ready; to be addicted, given. Oés. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 78 Thys idulnes and vanyte, to 
the wych the most parte of our pepul ys much gyven and 
bent. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sicph. Cal. Apr. 5 Gloss., 
Aprill.. is most bent to showres. 1607 TopseL, Serpents 
782 There is not one of them so ill canes so malapertly 
sawcy, and impudently shamelesse. 1708 Swirt Sacr. Test 
Wks, 1755 II. 1.124, 1 am hugely bent to believe, that when- 
ever you concern yourselves in our affairs, it is certainly 
for our good. 1749 Fietpinc Jom Jones vu. xi, Seemed 
bent to extenuate. 

+b. zz¢v. To incline, lean, in mind or conduct. 

1567 7riall Treas. (1850) 16 He that bendeth to folowe his 
own inclination. 1§77 HoLinsHep Chroz, II]. 1029/2 Al- 
though Ket bent to all vngratiousnes, 

ILI. To direct, aim (asa bow bent for shooting). 
ae Jer. li. 3 Against him that bendeth let the archer bend 
1s Dow. 

+17. trans. To direct, turn, aim, level, bring to 
bear (cannon, forces, etc.) against, upon, at. Obs. 

1530 Pacscr. 448/1 They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyfteneserpentynes. 1577 HoLixsHepChrou. 
III. 1095/2 They bent their ordinance against the gate. 
1595 SHAKS. Yow 11. i. 37 Our cannon shall be bent Against 
the browes of this resisting towne. 1649 CRomwELLt in Car- 
lyle Lett. cvii. (1871) I], 163 They bent their guns at the 
frigate. 1801 Scott Cadyow Custle xxxv, With hackbut 
bent, my secret stand Dark as the purposed deed I chose. 

+b. Yo aim, couch, direct (a spear or sword). 

1591 SPENSER Virg. Guat. lii, Each doth against the others 
bodie bend His cursed steele. 1596 — ¥’. V. 1. iii. 34 So bent 
his speare and spurd his horse with yron heele. 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich. 111, 1. ii. 95 Thy murd’rous Faulchion .. ‘the which 
thou once didd’st bend against her brest. 

te. fg. To direct (hostile action or words) 
against, on, (prayers) to heaven, etc. Ods. 
. 1577 Hanmer dnc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 96 The persecution .. 
was so vehemently bent against him, - 1605 SHaAks. Lear n. 
i. 48 The Gods ‘Gainst Paricides did all the thunder bend. 
1653 Cromwe et Lef/. & SP. (Carl.) II]. 219, I shall rather 
bend my prayers for you. 1681 E. Scrater Seve. Putuey 
12 All their Subtlety and Polity must be bent against them. 

+. ctr. (for ref.) Obs. 

a 1636 Mitton Arcades 6 This, this is she To whom our 
vows and wishes bend. 

18. ¢vans. To direct, apply, or bring to bear 
strenuously (one’s mind, energies, etc.) 07, ufo. 

¢1510 More Picus Wks. (1557) 30 A very louer beleueth in 
his mynde, On whom so euer he hath his heart Ibente, ‘That 
inthat person menne maye nothing finde, But honorable. 1577 
Harrison Exgland 11. iii. (1877) 79 If they bend their minds 
to the knowledge of the same. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leari.1. 
v. § 10 The scope .. whereunto they bend their endeavours. 
1796 Burke Xegic. Peace Wks. 1842 11. 313 They bent.. 
their designs and efforts to revive the old French party. 
1876 Green Short /List. ii. § 8 (1882) 102 A sovereign who 
bent the whole force of his mind to hold together an Empire. 

b. vefl. To direct or apply oneself, rare. 

1591 Lox in Farr’s S. 2.(1845)1.140 Whilst in the garden of 
this earthly sotle Myself to solace and to bath I bend. 1593 
Burson Govt. Christ's Ch. 362 Many Bishops bent themselves 
to alter the Emperours minde. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 
56 If any shall .. bend themselves to disappoint the designs 
of the Eternal God. 1850 THackeray Pendennis \xxi, To 
the completion of which he bent himself with all his might. 

@. intr. (for reff.) 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iii. 285 If to the Warlike Steed 
thy Studies bend, Or for the Prize in Chariots to contend. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xxvi. 258 Bending to our oars as 
the water opened [we] reached the shore. 

19. Zo be bent: to be intent, determined, re- 
solved. Const. on or upon (0, for, obs.) an object 
or action ; also (arch.) Zo do (something). 

¢ 1400 Cov, Jfyst. (1841) 3 Now be we bent In this pagent 
thetrewthe totelle. 1561 Il. Norton Caloin's Just. 1.66To 
hring him to be more hedefully bent to make amendes. 1626 
Bacon wWew A td, 15 And was only bent to make his King- 
dom and People happy. 1762 Gotpsm. C7z#. W, vi. (1837) 
26 The youth seems obstinately bent on finding you out. 
a18s9 De Quincry H’ks. XIII. 49 He is... bent upon con- 
fusing us; and I am bent upon preventing him. 1868 
Morris Larthly Par, u, (1870) 173 Like my fathers, hent to 
gather fame. 1868 Frenman Norv. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 158 
A project on which the King was fully bent. ; 

V. Figurative uses in which ‘ direct, aim,’ and 
‘bow, deficct, turn,’ are combined. 

20. intr. To direct oneself, procecd, turn. arch. 

13909 Lanci. Aich. Redeless 1. 76 Pei .. burnisched her 
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beekis, and bent to-him-wardis And ffolowid him ffersly. 
¢1460 Tozwxeley AUyst. 303 (M&tz.) To hir buxumly I red 
that we bende. 1601 SHaxs, Ad/'s Wedd mn. ii. 57 ‘Thence 
we came: And..Thither we bend againe. 1698 DryprN 
inetd v1. 438 Why to the Shore the thronging people bent. 
1713 Appison Catfo 1, ii. 124 But see! My brother Marcus 
bends this way! 1813 Byron Corsair i. xvii, He .. Down 
to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends. 

b. frais. To direct or turn (one’s steps, course, 
way, etc.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. A duse (Arb.) 19 Hee knewe not which 
way to bendehis pace. 1583 STANYHURST 42neis 1. (Arb.) 24 
Oure course tward Italye bending. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 111. 
573 Thither his course he bends Through the calm Firma. 
ment. 1718 Pope /diad 1. 64 ‘To the fleet Atrides bends his 
way. 1821 Joanna Baituie Iallace xxii, And to the wild 
woods bent his speed. 1883 M. Crawrorp J/r, /saacs xii. 
268 Thither we all three bent our steps. 

c. trans. To direct (anything led, driven, or 
carried). arch. 

1583 StanyHurst xcis 1. (Arb.) 47 To Troy ward when 
first you bended a nauye. 1594 Suaks. Nich. ///, 1v. Vv. 14 
Many other of great name and worth: And towards London 
do they bend their power. 1746 Cottins Ode to Peace, To 
Britain bent his iron Car. 

21. ¢razs. To direct, turn, or incline (the eyes, 
or ears), in the direction of anything seen or heard. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 314b, The pearcyng 
light of the Sunne .. doth blinde the sight, if the eyes be 
over much bente thereunto. 1586 Let. Farle Leycester 31, 
I neuer.. bent my eares to credite a tale that first was tolde 
mee, 1648 Mitton Psat Ixxxviii. 8 And to my cries. .Thine 
ear with favor bend. a 1795 SoutHEyY Joan of Arc iv. 62 
Every eye on her was bent. 1833 Ht. Martineau A/azch. 
Strike iv. 54 His eyes bent on the ground in deep thought. 

V. Senses of doubtful origin. 

+ 22. intr. ‘To spring, to bound.’ Se. Ods. 
[Perh. related to 3, or 17.] 

c1530 Lynpesay is referred to by Jamieson. 

23. ‘To drink hard; a cant term’ (Jamieson). 
[Perh. ‘to pull, strain’ in reference to pulling or 
straining a bow (cf. 3); or ‘ to ply, apply oneself 
to’ (cf. 18).]  ¢vans. and intr. 

a17s8 A. Ramsay Poczs (1800) I. 215 (Jam.) Braw tip- 
pony..Which we with greed Bended, as fast as she could 
brew. /8éd.ii.73 (Jam.) To bend wi’ ye, and spend wi’ ye, An 
evening, and gaflaw. [1860 Ramsay Neve. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 
47 Bend weel tothe Madeira at dinner, for here ye’ll get 
little o’t after. Cf. 18 b.] 

Bendable (bendab'l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being bent; flexible. 

1611 Cotcr., Ployable, pliable, bowable, bendable. 1642 
R. CarPenter £xferience 1. 47 The chiefe acts of nature 
in the soule are, of themselves, inclinable and bendable to 
Grace. 1755 in JoHNSON and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Bended, 2. Ods. [f. Benp sd.2] Striped 
or banded; in Her. having a bend or bends; = BENDY. 

c1400 MaunpDev. 276 Five saphires bended with gold. 
¢ 1430 Syx Gener. 4538 Hou he with the bended sheld Smote 
the othre thurgh the bodie. 1572 BossEWRLL Avmorie 1. 
85b, One greate difference betwene Armes Bended, and these 
Armes .. For in Armes Bendee the colours contained in the 
shielde are equally diuided. 

Bended (be:ndéd), AA/. 2. The original pa. 
pple. of BEND v., superseded in ME. by dezdd, bert, 
but used again, from 14th c. onwards, as a longer 
form of Bent (q.v. for the sense) ; it is now semi- 
archaic, and used chiefly in 07 bended knees, etc. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. xvm. iit. (1495) 749 The 
hornes of a ramme ben crokyd and bended as a rounde shell. 
1599 SHAks. H/ex. V, v. Chor. 18 His bruised Helmet, and 
his bended Sword. 1660 Blount Soscobel 55 And now on 
my bended knees, let ine joyfully congratulate His restored 
Majesty. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 1. 73 Fix the bended 
glass-pipe C air-tight into the bottle D. 1810 Scorr Lady 
of L. v. ix, Bonnets and spears and bended bows. 1837 Sir 
F. Parcrave Merch. & Friar iv. (1844) 176 ‘Gracious Sove- 
reign,’ replied the Chancellor, dropping off the Woolsack 
upon his bended knees. 

+Bendel. Ods. [a. OF. bendel, bandel, dim. 
of bende, bande: cf. BANDEAU, BANDEL. (It is 
only accidentally that this coincides in form and 
sense with mod.G. dende/ a fillet, ONG, dendit, 
bentil, pentil, and ON. bcndill a small cord.)] 

1. A little band or scarf; a fillet, a ribbon. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.244/1 She wyped it ..with a bendel 
of syike, 1537 Act Hex. V/J/ in Planché Brit. Cost, (1834) 
365 Or use or weare any shirt, smock, kurchar, bendel, an- 
kerchour, mocket or linen cappe, etc. 

2. Her. A little bend ;= BENDLET. 

¢1325 Coer de L. 2964 And off asur a fayr bende]. 1486 
Bk, St, Albans, Ler. Ej b, Littill bendys.. be calde ben- 
dyllys to the differans of grete bendys. 

Bender (bendaz). [f. Benp v.+-ER!.] He 
who or that which bends. 

1. An instrament for bending ; a pair of pliers. 

1496 Bh. St. Albans, Fysshynge 14 For makynge your 
hokis..a bender, a payr er longs and smalle tongys. 1598 
Fiorio, Picgatote, a paire of benders that goldsmithes vse, 
called bowing pincers or plyers, 1833 Rennie 4 //A, 
Angling 69 The artist, of [fish-hooks] requires a hammer, 
a knife, a pair of pincers. .a bender. . 

+2. A mechanical contrivance for bending, 
‘drawing up,’ or sctting cross-bows. Ods. 

1684 R. WaLLeR Nat. Exper. 146 Cros-bows that are bent 
with a Bender, 

3. One who bends. 

1596 Srvenser 77. Q. 1. i, 9 The eugh, obedient to the 
benders will. 1833 Mepwin in /raser’s Mag. V11. 18 He 
.. leads on the benders of the bow. 


BENDING. 
+ 4. A flexor muscle. OAs. 


1615 Crooxe Bodyof Mau7zgt This muscle with the second 
and third benders of the thumb. 1668 Cucrrrver & Cote 
Barthol. Anat, w. viii. 165 Two Benders of the Cubit. 

+5. Sc. A hard drinker. Obs. (Cf. BEND v. 23.) 

1728 Ramsay Poess (1848) HII. 162 Now lend your lugs, ye 
benders fine, Wha ken the benefit of wine. 1810 TANNAMILL 
Poems (1846) 53 Or benders, blest your wizzens weetin’ 

6. slang. A sixpence. (? Because it bends easily.) 

1836 Dickens S#. Boz (1850) 68/2 ‘ Niver mind the loss of 
two bob and a bender!’ 1837 — Pickw. xii. (D.) ‘Will you 
take three bob?’ ‘And a bender,’ suggested the clerical 
gentleman. 1855 Tirackrray Vewcomes xi, ‘A half-crown, 
Honeyman? By cock and pye it is not worth a bender.’ 
Bending (bendin), véZ 54.1 [f. Benn v.]J 
+1. Drawing tight with a string, tension. Ods. 
¢1440 Promp. Par. 30 Bendynge of bowys, or oper lyke, 
tencto. 

2. Curving, crooking, flexure; bowing, inclina- 
tion, deflection. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vin, xxx. (1495) 342 And yf 
the sonne beme..metyth wyth a body that puttyth and 
smytyth the lyghte ayenwarde, suche a sinytynge and put- 
tynge is callyd bendynge of the beme. 1593 Suaks. Kick. //, 
U1. i. 73 Thus long haue we stood To watch the fearefull 
bending of thy knee. 1651 Jer. TayLor Course Serin. 1. ix. 
117 Rent in sunder with trees returning from their violent 
bendings. 1662 Gerster Princ, 19 ‘To prevent the sinking 
and bending of their Walls. 1712 Bupcett Sect, No. 277 
P17 The various Leanings and Bendings of the Head. 1823 
Lams E7sa Ser. 1. i, That gentle bending of the body forwards. 
Jig. 1615 W. Hort Alirr, Maiestie 47 Prayer is a deuout 
bending of the minde to God. ; 

3. The place or part where such curving occurs ; 
a curve, angle, corner; a bend; the spring of an 
arch or vault. 

1523 Firzuers. Husé. § 95 A selander is in the bendynge 
of the legge behynde. 1665 Manvey Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 
626 Not far from Harwarden are the bendings of the River. 
1937 Wuiston Josephus’ Hist. v. iv. $2 The wall .. having 
its bending above the fountain. 

4. Naut, The fastening with a ‘bend’ or knot. 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seausan's Gram. vii. 30 To tie two ropes 
or cables together is called bending. 1829 Marryat F. 
Wildmay v, Yhe bending of the cable escaped my memory. 

+5. The contrivance for drawing up a cross- 
bow ; = BENDER 2. Odés. 

1530 Patscr. 197/2 Bendyng for a crosbowe, dcudage. 

6. (See quot.) 

1816 C. James Alil. Dict. 51/1 Bendings, in military and 
sea matters, are ropes, wood, &c. bent for several purposes. 

+ Bending, v4/. 5b.2. Obs. [1 f. Benp 5b.2 + 
-1NG1.] Decoration with ‘bends’ or stripes. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. T. ? 343 Swandyng, palyng or bend- 
yng, and semblable wast of cloth in vanite. 

Bending, ///.a. [f. BEND v.+-1NG?.] That 
bends (in various senses of the vb.); curving, 
curved, inclined, bowing; flexible, pliable, supple. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 109 With hir bending bodie. 1571 
Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1, i. (1847) 104 Their yet greene 
bending wittes. 1605 Suaks. Lear iw, i. 76 A Cliffe, whose 
high and bending head Lookes fearfully on the confined 
Deepe. 1697 Drvven Virg. Eclog. x. 103 Bending Osiers 
into Baskets weav’d. — Georg. 11. 512 Some bending Valley. 
1715 Pore /liad 1v. 555 To shape the circle of the bending 
wheel. 1810 Soutnry Achama xv. xi, Behold her go. .Along 
the bending sand. 

Bendingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] In a 
curving direction or attitude, obliquely. 

1658 Row ann Jfouffet’s Theat. [us. 1051 [Scorpions] 
which have seven or nine joints on their tails, are the most 
curst: many have but six, it strikes athwart and bendingly. 
1839 -Vew Monthly Magy. LV. 128 ‘Parson, say grace!’ 
Millingham vendingly murmured three words. 

Bendlet (bendlét). Her. Also 6 bendelet. 
[prob. f. earlier BENDEL + -ET dim. But OF. had 
also bendelette, in Bk. of St. Albans transi. bdendil 
see BENDEL, also BANDLET, BANDELET).] A smaller 
bend, containing a sixth part of the field. 

1572 BossewELt Avmorie 12 Bendelet. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rew, (1637) 224 Roger Clifford..for the bendelet tooke a 
fesse Geules. 1864 Bouter. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xiv. 
155 They appear. .tohave cotised their own silver bend with 
the two bendlets. 

+ Bendly, adv. Os. [f. Benp sd.1, 2+ -L¥2.] 
1. Her. Bend-wise. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D viij a, Ther be forsothe 
certan armyss bendli barrit. .for ij colouris areiunyt together 
in every barre bendly. 

2. (See qnot.) 

1ss2 Hutoet, Bendly, or by bendes or handful. 

+ Bendecll, Obs. Sc. A variant of BANDE- 
ROLE: here perhaps used in the sense of ‘ the strap 
of a musket,’ one of the senscs of F. banderole. 

1598 Sc. Acts, Jas. VI, 1V. 169/1 Or ells ane muscat, with 
forcat, bendrole, and heidpece. 1599 /é/d. —191/1 Or ellis 
ane muscat, with heid peice, foirchet, and band roll. 

Be'ndsome, 7. [f. Bexp v. + -some.] Flex- 
ible. 

1861 Barxesin Maca. Wag. June 134 Some softer or more 
brittle or bendsome substance. 

Be‘ndwise (bendwaiz), adv. fer. Also 7 
-waies, 8—- -ways. [f. Benp sd.2+-wisk.] In the 
position occupied by a bend on a shield; in the 
direction of a bend, diagonally. 

1610 Guitum //eraddtry 1. vi. 63 Hee beareth Azure, a 
Pile waued, issuing out of the Dexter corner of the Esco- 
cheon Bendwaies, Or. 1727 Cuauners Cyc/., Bendy..An 
escutcheon divided bend-wise. 1864 Bouteit /feraldry 
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xviii. 289 Standards were also generally 
divided bend-wise into compartments by Motto-bands. 

+ Bendwith. //crd, Obs. [probably f. Benn 
sb. 4 With: perh. another form of Binpwitit. 
The word in romp. Parv. suggests the Sw. denved 
‘ bone-wood,’ exp]. as ‘dogberry, wild cornel,’ and 
Icel. dbeinvidir a willow (Sadix arbuscula Vig, 
the meaning of which is ‘bone-withy.’] The 
name of a shrub of which the twigs are used to 
tie up fagots, etc. Identified by Bradley with 
the Way-faring Tree or Wild Guelder Kose. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 31 Benwyttre [1499 benewith tre). 
1727 Braptey Fam, Dict., Bendwith, in Latin, Viburnum 
. .they make use of its Branches to tie Faggots with. 1783 
Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1, Bendwith, vééaranun. 

Bendy (bendi), 2. //r. [ad. OF. dendé, mod.¥, 
bandé: see BEND sb.2] Of a shield: Divided dia- 
gonally into an evcn number (usually six) of equal 
divisions, coloured altemately. Bendy-wavy : 
when the bends or bendlets have wavy margins. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. D viij a, Ie bereth barri bendy, 
of gowles and golde. 1610 Gwuttim Displ. [lerakdry v. 
iit. (1660) 370 He beareth Bendy-wavie of six Argent and 
Azure. 1727 Brapvey Fam. Dict, Bendy, a Yerm in 
Blazonry for an Escutcheon being divided Bendways into 
an even Number of Partitions; but if they are odd, the 
Field must first be named, and then the Number of the 
Bends. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 69 When the Shield is 
filled with six Bendlets of metal and colour, it is called 
Bendy; but if the number is either more or less than six, 
they are to be blazoned by the name of Bendlets and their 
number specified. 1864 Boutett Heraldry viii. 36. 

+ Bene. Ods. Forms: 1 bén, 2-4 bene, (6 
?beane). [OE. bdén, bén, cogn. with ON. d¢x, 
bax (Sw., Da. d6) :—OTeut. *b6n2-2; perh. from 
root da- ‘cry’: see BAN] 

Prayer, petition, boon; esp. prayer to God. 

c100e Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 13 pe bén ys gchyred. 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Pin bene is 3e-herd. c1195 Lamb. Hom. 
67 Hu majen heo bidden eni bene. c1250 Gen. & fox. 2511 
Dat mine bene ne be for-loren, wid 3u ben mine bones boren, 
a 1300 A, Horn 508 Grante me a bene. 1340 Ayend. 211 
Mj bene bi ydi3t beuore be. [1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 
86 Then was the maid in my grandames beanes. 1881 Miss 
FotnerGite Avth & Aen xiii, Or wasit ‘but abootless bene’ ?] 

b. Comé, bene-day, ? rogation-day (cf. OE. dn- 
tid); bene-ti¥e, -tuBe sé., success in prayer; ad. 
(OE. béntide, -tydc) successful in prayer; bene- 
rip = BEDRIPE. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 27 We mu3en mid one worde bese 
prie bing bidden, and ben bene tide. /duc/. 201 ‘Vo ure drih- 
ten. pat he..3/fe us bene tude. 1499 /’rowip. Part. 30/2 
Beneday, frecare. 

Bene, obs. f. BEAN, BEEN, BEN; obs. infin. and 
3 pl. of BE v., and variant of BEIN. 

Beneaped (bin7‘pt), fp/. a. wVaut. [f. Be- 
pref. 7+NeEap.] Ofa ship: Left aground by the 
neap tide, and so lying beyond the reach of high 
water, until the tide flows higher. 

1692 in Caft, Sinith’s Seaman’s Grant... xvi. 80 A Ship 
is beneaped..when the water does not flow high enough 
to bring [it] off the ground, or out of a Dock, or over a 
Bar. 1868 Exeter §& Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., The ship was 
beneaped. 1884 F. Pottock in Eng. /ius. Mag, Dec. 156 
These [trawlers] are now and again ‘ beneaped’ at low tides. 

Beneath (bin7p), adv. and prep. Forms: 1 
benipan, -neoSan, -nydan, 2-3 bi-neosen, -neo- 
pen, -neSen, nopen, (Orm.) -nepenn, 3 bi-neose, 
-neope, -nede, 3-4 bi-nepe(n, 4 -nethen, by- 
nepen, -neathe, be-nype, 4-5 by-nethen, -nepe, 
benepe, 4-6 bynethe, 5 byneithe, bineth, 5-6 
by-, beneth(e, 5- beneath; 8-’neath. [OE. é:- 
nidan, be-neodan, f. bi- BE- + nidan, ncodan ‘below, 
down,’ orig. ‘from below,’ earlier 2codane, seodone, 
=OS. nithana, OHG. nidana, MIG. niden(e, 
mod.G. nieden, f. OTeut. wzpar ‘lower, farther 
down, down’: see NETHER + advb. ending -ava, 
originally expressing motion ‘from.’ The dc- gave 
or emphasized the notion of ‘where,’ excluding 
that of ‘whence’ pertaining to the simple s7dav. 
The modern ’xeath is abbreviated from dencath. 
Originally an adverb, but already in OE. construed 
with dative (of reference), as a prep.] 

A. adv. 

1. gen. In a low position relatively to some othcr 
place; in a lower position; low or lower down ; 
downward ;= BELOW adv. 1. 

cizos Lay. 25610 Ofte wes pe drake buuen: And eft 
seodden bineopen. a12a2z§ Ancr., R. 390 Brod ase scheld 
buuen..and neruh bineoden. ¢1305 $4. Aeuedm 127 in E. 
#. P. 118621 5: On of his beste freond..In be grounde stod 
bynebe. c1g00 Destr. Troy xttt. 5529 A mon fro be myd- 
dell vp, And fro the nauyll by-neithe, vne an abill horse. 
1413 Lyoe. yler, Sowle iv. xxxiv. (1483) 82 As well of tho 
that ben bynethen as tho that ben aboue. 1602 SHAks. 
ffam.1.iv. 78 And hears it {the sea] roar beneath. 1605 — 
Lear w. vi. 128 To the Girdle do the Gods inherit, beneath 
is allthe Fiends. 1795 Soutney Youn of Arc ut, 298 Pure 
water in a font beneath reflects The many-colour'd rays, 

+ b. Lower on a written or printed page ;= 

BEtow adv. 1b. Obs. 

854 Chart. /E thelwulfin Cod. Dipl. V. 10 Dara naman 
her beneodan awritene standad. 1668 Cucrerrer & Core 
Barthol. Anat. 1. xxvii, 64 Of which see other Anatomists 
..and my father Bartholinus beneath. 
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2. With reference to certain understood points : 
ta. Beneath the skics; in the world, on the 
earth, Obs, or arch.; expressed by BELow ad, 2a. 

1260 Gen, & Lx, 9 Dan sal him alinightin luuen Iler 
bineden and..abuuen. 1340 Hamrotrn 1’7, Cousc. 5055 We 
synful .. bynethe on be erthe. 1382 Wyctir fr, xx. 4 In 
heuene aboue, and = in erthe benethe [so in 1611]. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. 183 Say youre prayers here by nethe. 1526 
Tinpate Zohn viii. 23 Ye are from beneth; Iam from above. 
[1875 Browsinc Aristoph. Apol. 1066 Our world beneath 
Shows. .grimly gross.] 

b. Beneath the earth; in Hades, in hell. 

1340 Hasente /’r, Consc. 5408 Helle byncthen .. Sal pan 
be open, 1611 Brete fsa. xiv. 9 Hell from beneath is 
mooued for thee, a1736 YALDEN tJ.) The dread ubyss be- 
neath, Hell's horrid mansions. 

3. Directly below; underneath. 

1250 Gen, & fx. 4082 Hise hore bi-nede and him abuuen. 
21300 Cursor Af, 1681 Pu sal bi-nepen on pe side Mak a dor 
wit mesur wide. 1517 ‘ForKInGTon /’tlgr. (1884) 43 Whiche 
Ryft..appereth by nethe, 1596 Suaks, Merch, V. ww. i. 186 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Upon the place 
beneath. 1697 Drvprn Virg. Georg. 11. 43 bhigh o'er the 
Gate..‘Vhe Crowd shall Casar’s Indian War behold ; The 
Nile shall flow beneath. 1873 Beownixc Ned Cott. Night-c. 
1639 Shaggy eyebrows elevate With twinkling apprehension 
in each orb Beneath. 

b. Under some covering or surfacc, underncath ; 
underground, under the earth. 

1297 R. Grove. 131 Lat delue vnder be fundement, & pou 
schalt binebe fynde A waterpol. 1388 Wycitr Zod xviil. 16 
The rootis of hym be maad drie bynethe. c1g00 Destr, 
Troyv. ee ‘The water. .clensit by ocurse all pe clene Cite 
Of filth and of feum, throughe fletyng by nethe. 1611 Binte 
Fer. xxxi. 37 If.. the foundations of the earth [can be] 
searched out beneath, 1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. ut. 466 
Spread with Straw, the bedding of thy Fold; With Fern 
beneath. 

4. Lower down on a slope, or iu the course of a 
river. rare. Now BELow adv. 3. 

1393 Gower Couf. II. 161 On the mount of Parasie.. And 
eke beneth in the valey. 1650 Fuvier /’isgah u. 62 The 
stopping of the waters Jof Jordan] above must necessarily 
command their defection beneath. 

5. Down or lower in fortunc, station, dignity, 
rank, or quality. arch. 

c1000 Erric Deut, xxviii. 13 Pu bist a:fre bufan and na 
beniban. c1205 Lay. 9839 3if mi cun clembed & bineoden 
pe ibringed. 1297 RK. Giouc. 258 An batayle at Elendone 

ii smyte..Ppe Kyng Bernulf was pere bynepe, & bynome al 
ys bost. c1g00 A fol. Loll. 53 pe pope, cardinalis, bischopis, 
& ober prelats be nebe, are disciplis of anticrist. 1535 
CoverDALe Deut. xxviii. 13 Thou shalt be aboue onely, and 
not benethe [Wyctir, vndur; r6r1 beneath]. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. & Cr... ii. 131 That next [is disdain’d) by him beneath. 

B. (with object expressed) prep. 

The prepositional use of deneath seems originally to have 
been introduced to express the general notion of ‘lower 
than,’ as distinguished from the specific sense of UNbEr. 
But in process of tine dencath was so largely used for under, 
that Berow was laid hold of to express the more general 
idea. In ordinary spoken English, wdcer and delow now 
cover the whole field (ée/ow tending naturally to overlap 
the territory of wder', leaving édenvath more or less as a 
literary and slightly archaic equivalent of both (in some 
senses), but especially of axder. The only senses in which 
beucath is preferred are 7 (‘beneath contempt’), and fig. 
uses of 4 (e.g. ‘to fall beneath the assaults of temptation ‘). 

+1. gen. In a position down from or lower than. 
Obs. or arch, Now expressed by BELow fref. I. 
+ Beneath siatr : = below stairs. 

agoo Pol, Laws Az lfred § 63in Thorpe 1.96 Gif se sconca 
bip pyrel beneodan cnéowe. cxz20g Lay. 14985 Heo bar 
hincosen hire titten ane guldene ampulle. c1305 St. Edm. 
Conf. 164in E. E. P. 41862) 75 He was tanieke his brech 
igurd faste ynou3. ¢1391 Cuaucer vistro/. .§25 By-nethe 
the Orisonte. 1605 SHaks. Lear iy. vi. 27 For all beneath 
the Moone would I not leape upright. 1631 T, Powerit 
Tom Ali Trades 168 Yhe chiefest hand in preferring toany 
office beneath stayer. 

2. Directly down from, overhung or surmounted 
by; under, underneath. 

«1200 JJoral Ode in Lamb, Hom. 87 He is buuen us and 
binopen. biforen and bihinden, a122§ Acer. K 304 Bine- 
oven us. .be wide preote of helle. 21520 Myrr. Our Ladye 
119 Aboue vs, bynethe vs. 1621 Suaks. Hint. 7.1. ii. 180 
You'le be found, Be you beneath the Sky. 1697 DryprNn 
Virg. Grorg. . 737 Lands that lye beneath another Sun. 
1770 GotpsM. Des, Viid, 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats 
beneath the shade. 1822 Keats /saéed i, They could not, 
sure, beneath the same roof sleep. 1832 T'exxvsox Audley 
Crt, 78 We..saunter’d home beneath a moon..1!n crescent. 

b. At the base or foot of (a wall, cliff, etc.). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I, 209 Hercules, Italus his 
sone, bulde a citee..by nepbe pe Capitol. 1535 CoverDaLe 
Ex. xxxii. 19 [He] brake them beneth [Wyctir, at the rotes 
of] the mount, 1808 Scott M/arm.1. ili, Reneath the sable 
palisade .. His bugle horn he blew. 1870 R. AxDFRson 
Missions Aner, Bd. 11, viii. 61 Ina frail canoe beneath a 
tall cliff overhanging the sea. 

3. Immediately under, in contact with the under 
side of ; covered by: under, underneath. 

1611 Bisre Deut. v. 8 The waters beneath the earth. 1697 
Dryvex Virg. Georg.1v.60 In Chambers of their own, beneath 
the Ground. 1718 Pore //iad 1. 651 One hand she placed Be- 
neath his bean, 1744 — Epitaph Kowe 3 Beneath a rude 
and nameless stone he lies. 1726 Dye Grougar /1, 22 So 
oft I have... Sat..With my hand beneath my head. 1831 
R. Kxox Cloguet’'s Anat. 309 The axilla is the angle or 
cavity that lies beneath the junction of the arm with the 
shoulder. 1816 J. Witson City of Pdigue 1. i. 275 The 
brown red grass Rustling beneath your feet. 1854 Mes. 
| aaa Bi. of Th. 41877) 34 Nowise man kicks the ladder 

rom beneath him. 
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b. Hence: Farther from (the surface); covered 
or concealed by; inside of, behind. More com- 


monly UNDER. 

1727 THomson Szznsner 753 Thou art no Ruffian, who be. 
neath the mask Of social commerce comest to rob their 
wealth. 1863 E. Neace Aval. Th. & Nat. 192 Beneath 
the movement of self-assertion appears the repose of self- 
government. 1871 Haweis A/us. & Mor. (1874) 7 The Mu- 
sician’s art lies beneath the surface. 1882 STANLEY Chr. 
/nstit. viii. 156 A woollen vest, which sometimes had be- 
neath it another fitting close to the skin. 

4. ‘Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by some 
pressure’ (J.); often fig. subject to, under subjec- 
tion to, under the influence, action, or control of. 

1297 R. Giouc. 491 There he bro3te al binethe hom that 
were is fon. 1605 SHaks. .l/acé. 1v. iii. 39 Our Country 
sinkes beneath the yoake. 1660 Stanxtey Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 216/2 The comprehension made by the Senses. .omits 
nothing that can fall beneath it. 1719 Younc Busz7is 1.1. 
(1757) 10 Elephants .. Bending beneath a weight of luxury. 
1792 Munchausen’s Trav., Thou shalt instant perish ‘neath 
my potent arm. 1795 SoutHEy Youn of Arciv. 402 Thou 
shouldst set forth Beneath another's guidance. 1800 BLoom- 
FIELD Farmer's B,, Spring 221 Brisk goes the work beneath 
each busy hand. 1885 W. C. Smitun Atddrostan 43 The 
carved work mouldered fast ’Neath the suns, and the frosts. 

+5. Lower on a slope, in a valley, etc., than ; = 
BELow prep. 2. Obs. 5 

1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 53, 1 went by the Rhene side 
iiij miles beneth Bingen. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 1. 355 Her 
barbarous sons .. spread Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian 
sands. 1691 T. H[are] Acc. New /nvent, 68 Obstructions 
in all Navigable Rivers beneath the first Bridges. 1704 
Hearne Duct, Hist. 1. 430 A Quarter of a Mile beneath 
the Village .. is the fallen Ruines of the Tower of Babel. 

6. fig. Lower in the scale of being, station, rank, 
excellence, or dignity. Now commonly BELow. 

arooo Metr. Boeth, xx. 444 Hio bib swide fior hire selfre 
beneodan, c1z00 OrmiN 10729 To settenn pe Binebenn bine 
lahz3hre. €1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. v. 49 It is brou3t by- 
neben all bestes. ¢1375 Wycuir Serz. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 
15 Creatures binebe men, 1611 Suaxs. Cyd, 1v. i. 11 Not 
beneath him in Fortunes. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1. 115 That 
were an ignominy..beneath This downfall. 1711 App1son 
Sfect. No. 162 P 4 Beings above and beneath us have 
probably no Opinions at all. 1849 Macautay ist. Eng. 
I. 421 Beneath them lay a large class which could not sub- 
sist without some aid from the parish. 

7. Unbefitting the dignity of ; unworthy of, un- 
beseeming, undeserving of ; lowering to. 

¢888 K. AStrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 5 Nis nan wuht benydan 
him [#.e. beneath his notice], ¢1380 Wycuir Psendo-Fr. 
vi. (1880) 310 Talis bynebe bileeue. 1601 SHaxs. Twe/, N. 
v. i. 332 So farre beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No.53 P10 We do not esteem it beneath 
us to return you our Royal thanks. 1767 Forpyce Serv. 
Yug. Wom. 1. vi. 227 No woman..ought to think it beneath 
her to be an ceconomist. 1871 Haweis Mus. & Alor. 499 
Beneath the attention of serious critics. 1883 77:7es 23 Oct. 
g Thinking nothing beneath the notice of a man of business. 

b. Lower than (any standard of quantity or 
quality). Better expressed by BELow. 

1849 Rusxin Sev. Lamps i. § 10 We are none of us so good 
architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our 
strength. 1850 M¢cCosn Diz. Govt. u. i. (1874) 135 The 
copies ever fall beneath the original. 

+ C. quasi-ad7. Obs. rare. 

1607 Suaxs. T7vt0n 1. i. 43 A man Whom this deneath 
world doth embrace. 

D. Comb. +beneath-forth, out from beneath ; 
beneath. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. x\vii. (1495) 259 A 
stronge colde in the mouthe of the stomak .. is cause of out 
puttynge bineth forthe. c14r0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
xxvi. 56 Thyng bat longeth to be worlde .. here byneth 
forthe. ¢ 1467 Ord. Worcester in £. E. Gilds 373 In one of 
the Chambers benethforth. 

+ Benecarlo, -icarlo. Os. (See quot.) 

1734 T. Suenipan in Swift's Wks, 1841 1. 724 You drink 
henicarlo wine, I drink mght French margose. 1851 H. 
Mayo Philos, Living i. 66 Benecarlo is a coarse-flavoured 
astringent Spanish wine. 

+ Bene‘cking, ///. a. Obs. rare—. [f. BE- 
pref. 6+ Neck.] Bowing the neck, cringing. 

1705 Ess. Govt, 68 Oliver's... benecking ministers pleaded 
obedience to the supreme power for the time being. 

Benedicence. rare. [f. L. benedic-us (in 
adv. benedicé), or benedicére, £. bene well + -dicus 
speaking, diccve to speak ; see -ENCE.] indliness 
in speech. 

1881 Monier WiLLiaMS in 19h Cent. 1X. 168 His bene- 
volence, his benedicence (if [ may coin a new word), and his 
beneficence. 

| Benedicite (benZdaisitz), 77. and sé.; also 
4-5 bendicite, benste. [I.; 2nd pl. imper. of 
benedicére ‘to praise, commend,’ later ‘to bless, 
wish well to,’ f. deve well+ dicdre to speak, say. 
In early use shortencd to derdicite, benste.} 

A. @nterj. 

1. as expressing a wish: Bless you! 

1377 Lane. ?, P72. B. v. 397 He bygan benedicite with a 
holke. 1393 Gower Conf. I, 48 Benedicite, My sone.. Thou 
shalt be shrive of bothe two. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for AI. 1. 
iil. 39 Grace goe with you, Benedicite. 

2. as expressing astonishment or remonstrancc : 
Bless us! Good gracious! 

¢ 1374 Chaucer 7voyles i. 780 What? liveth not thy lady, 
henedicite? ¢1386 — Freres T. 156 A! quod the somp- 
nour, benedicite! what ye say. ¢ 1420 Sir Ammadace 647 
Sir Amadas seyd Benedicite ! Sir, leyt such wordes bee. 
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B. sé. 

1. Invocation of a blessing on oneself or others. 

1610 G. FLetcuer Christ's Vict, in Farr S. P. (1848) 55 
And all the way he went he ever blest With benedicities. 
1808 Scott A/ari.1.ii, One eyed the..swelling sail, With 
many a benedicite. 1823 — Quentin D. ii, The friar an- 
swered his reverend greeting with a paternal benedicite. 

2. esp. The blessing asked at table. (The earliest 
sense in English.) 

a@ir2z25 Ancr, R. 44 Bitweone mete, hwo se drinken wule, 
sigge benedicite ; potum nostrum filius Dei benedicat. 1725 
tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist, 1. vy. 208 The first [prayer] at the 
Beginning of the Repast .. wHat we call Benedicite. 1842 
Mrs. Gore Fasciz, 109 We may repent having laughed at 
the benedicite last night at supper ! 

+3. A blessing, deliverance from evil. Ods. 

a1300 Daze Sirtz 193 Bendicite be herinne! ¢1314 Guy 
Warw. 206 Gaf him swiche bendicite That he brak his nek 
ato. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 85 Benste, benste, be us emang. 

4. The canticle in the Book of Common Prayer, 
known also as ‘ The Song of the Three Children.’ 

¢ 1661 Papers ou Alter. Praycr-bk. 3 You will not allow 
the omission of the Benedicite, 

Benedict (ben/dikt), a. and s.; also 6-9 
benedick. ad. L. benedictus blessed; see prec.} 

+ A. adj. Blessed, benign, salutary; sec. in 
Med. mildly laxative. Ods. 

1576 Baker Gesuer's Fewell of Health 209a, The Oyle 
Benedick or Oyle of Tyle stones. 1626 Bacon Sylva §1 
Rhubarb and other Medicines that are benedict. 1657 J. 
Goopwin Triers Tried 4 Vhat the two Commissions spect- 
fied be.. benedict to the interest of the Gospel. a 1693 
Sancrort Sev. 110 (T.) If the more benign and benedict 
medicines will not work. 

+b. Priest benedict := BENET, exorcist. Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 160 No Priest, whether con- 

secrate at [? or] Benedict shall forsake his Church. 
B. sé. 

1. A newly married man ; esf. an apparently con- 
firmed bachelor who marries. [From the character 
of that name in Shaks. A/wch Ado about Nothing.} 

[1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado vy, iv. 100 How dost thou Bene- 
dicke the married man?) 1821 Scort in Lockhart (1839) 
VI. 313 Wish the veteran joy of his entrance into the band 
of Benedicts. 1843 Liye zx West (L.) He is no longer a 
benedick, but a quiet married man, 

+2. ‘A good saying, an honest report.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Benedi‘cted, 47/7. a. Obs.—° [f. L. benedict-us 
(see prec.) +-ED.] ‘ Blessed.’ Cockeram 1623. 

Benedictine (ben/diktin), a. and sd. [a. F. 
bénédictin, f. L. benedictus , see -INE.} 

A. adj. Of or belonging to St. Benedict or the 
religious order founded by him. 

1630 WapswortH Sf. Pilgr. vi. 49[He] had a Benedictine 
Monke to his Tutor. 1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th 
C. 265 The chapter-house of Westminster, a Benedictine 
abbey before the Reformation. 

» B. sé. 1. One of the order of monks, also known, 
from the colour of their dress, as ‘ Black Monks,’ 


founded by St. Benedict about the year 529. 

1602 W. Watson Decacordou 185 Sequestred..as..Augus- 
tines from Benedictines. 1721 Loud, Gaz. No. 5954/2 Dom 
Thierry, a Benedictine, is banished the Kingdom, 1866 
Geo. Etior F. Holt (1868) 40 When the black Benedictines 
ceased to pray and chant in this church, 

2. A kind of liqueur. 

1882 J. HawtHorne Fort, Fool 1. xvili, It smelt rather like 
Benedictine, but..it was difficult to be certain about these 
liqueurs. ree 

Benedi‘ctinism. f[f prec. + -1sm.} The 
system of the Benedictines. 

1826 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Angl. 40 That Benedictinism, 
and Franciscanism,.. with their respective .. superstitions, 
are no part of the Roman Catholicsystem, 1884 A thenzuzt 
23 Aug. 235/3 The history of Benedictinism tn England re- 
quires reconsideration, , 

Benediction (benidikfan). Also 5 -dyctyon, 
5-6 -diccion. [ad. L. benediction-em, n. of action 
f. benedict-; see BENEDICT and -Tion. Cf. F. 
bénédiction (sOthc, in Littré, replacing the regular 
beneicon, benetsson, whence Eng. BENISON).] 

1. The utterance of a blessing; solemn invoca- 
tion of blessedness upon a person ; devout expres- 
sion of a wish for the happiness, prosperity, or 
success of a person or enterprise: a. ge. 

1432-50 tr. //Zgdzu (186s) I. 377 He openethe the durre 
with a benediccion, makenge the durre sure after hym. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 51 Gyue to me your bene- 
dyctyon. 1552 Hutort, Benediction, dezedictio. 1605 
Suaks. Lear iv. vii 58 Hold your hand in benediction o’re 
me. 1752 Jounson Kamdédl. No. 204 2 2 Thy path perfumed 
by the breath of benediction. 1860 Frouve Hist, Eng, V. 
329 Amidst the benedictions of tens of thousands of people. 

b. as officially pronounced by an ecclesiastical 
functionary ; sfec. the ceremony of consecration of 
an abbot. 

1638 /enit. Conf. xi. (1657) 306 The Priest is to marry him 
and to give the Benediction. 1679 Season. Adv. Protest, 11 
This Catholick Religion, and Holy Cause sanctified by the 
Popes Benediction. 1726 Ayuirre Parergon (J.) What 
consecration is to a bishop, that benediction Is to an abbot. 
1781 Giuson Decl. §& #11, xlv. 671 Their choice was sancti- 
fied by the benediction of the patriarch. 1802 Fosnrooxe 
Brit. Monachisni (1843) 86 Between the election and bene- 
diction the Abbot used the Prior's chamber. ie 

c. as pronounced by the officiating minister at 
the conclusion of divine worship. 


BENEFACTION. 


1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons (Rubr.), After the 
last Collect, and immediately before the benediction, shall 
be said these collects. 1622 Spakrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1843) 266 A most excellent and pious benediction of the 
priest concludes all. 1856 Loner. Day is Done ix, Such 
songs. .come like the benediction That follows after prayer. 

d. as an expression of thanks; sfec. as ‘ grace’ 
before or after meals. 

1671 Mitton ?. &. 111. 127 Of whom what could he less 
expect Than glory and benediction—that is, thanks. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Benediction is still applied to the 
act of saying grace before or after meals. 1806 Worpsw. 
Ode Immort. 135 The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed Perpetual benediction. 1818 Lams Evia, Grace bef. 
Meat, Tne form, then, of the benediction before eating has 
its beauty at a poor man’s table. 

e. as a service in the Roman Catholic Church. 

1812 P. Gaupotpny Liturgy Com. Prayers (1815) 227 An 
act of adoration and thanksgiving in honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, commonly called Benediction. 
1853 Faser Ad/ for Fesus 6 Even in the churches during 
Mass or Benediction, they are hard at work. 1884 Appis 
& Arnoitp Cath. Dict., Beuedictiou of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a rite which has now become very common in the 
Catholic Church. 

2. Blessing carried into practical effect, blessed- 
ness ; kindly favour, grace. 

7483 Caxton Cato Ej, That we may haue his glorye and 
benediccion at the end of our dayes. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 69 We shall neuer be parteners .. of the bene- 
diccyon of the whiche the sone of god spake. 1611 Saks. 
Wiut. T. 1. iv. 614 As if my Trinkets had beene hallowed, 
and brought a benediction to the buyer. 1702 Eng, Theo- 
phrast. 73 The inward joy of contemplating the Benedic- 
tions of another World. 1872 Rus«in Fors Clav, I. xviii. 5 
Has had at least some measure of Christian Benediction. 


Benedictional (benidikfonal). [ad. med.L. 
benedictionalis (sc. liber), i.e. book of benedictions ; 
cf. hymma/, etc.} A book containing the forms of 
episcopal benedictions formerly in use. 

1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch. I. vii. (1858) 271 note, The 
Benedictional of St. Ethelwold. 1849 Rock Cx. of Fathers 
IV. ii. 37 The head deacon .. gave the benedictional to the 
bishop. 1879 J. Stwmons in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 351 uote, 
The new words... were rendered in the vulgar tongue, as.. 
sang-boc (psalter), dletsing-boc (benedictional). 

Benedi‘ctionary. [f. BeNEDICTION +-aRY ; 
cf. antiphonary.] = prec. 

1780 Dopstey O. Pl. Il. 57 ote, Not the least mention 
-.1n the benedictionary of Bishop Athelwold. 

Benedictive (benidi-ktiv), a. [f. L. benedict. 
ppl. stem of benxedicere to bless + -IVE.]} 

i. Characterized by blessing ; tending to bless. 

1660 GauDEeN Jem. £fp, Brownrig 201 (L.) His paternal 
prayers and benedictive comprecations. ¢1746 HeErveY 
Aledit, (1818) Introd. 2 ‘That the high and lofty One.. 
should there manifest an extraordinary degree of his bene- 
dictive presence, 

2. Gram, A form of the Optative Mood in the 
Sanskrit verb, also called the ‘ precative,’ the use 
of which is to express wish or desire. 

1841 H. H, Witson Skr. Grant, (1847) 114 The benedic- 
tive or optative mood is considered as a modification of the 
potential. 1879 Witney Sr. Gram. § 533 The aorist has 
also an optative, of somewhat peculiar inflection, usually 
called the precative (or benedictive), 

Hence Benedictively adv. With the force of 
the benedictive mood. 

+ Benedi-ctor, [Agent-noun on L. type, f. deze- 
dicere : see prec.] A eulogist, a well-wisher. Ods. 

a 1633 T. Apams Hs, (1861-2) 1. 179 (D.) Ministers have 
«-many benedictors, few benefactors, 

Benedi-ctory, 2. [ad. med.L. deneadtctori-us : 
see BENEDICT and -ory.] Of or pertaining to the 
utterance of benediction. 

171o C. Wueatey /lustr. Bk. Com. Prayer iii. § 26 
That benedictory prayer of St. Paul. 1860 Extticort Life 
our Lord viii. 400 With words of holy and benedictory 
greeting. 1863 Geo. ELior Romola 1. xiv, With hands out- 
stretched in a benedictory attitude. 

| Benedi‘ctus. [L.; pa. pple. of beredicere 
to bless: see above.]} 

1. The fifth movement in the service of the Mass, 
beginning with the words ‘ Benedictus qui venit’; 
(the name is given both to the words of the service, 
and to their musical setting). 

1880 Grove Dict, Music 11. 233/1 After the Elevation .. 
the Choir begin the Benedictus, in soft low tones, 

2. The hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68), used as 
a canticle in the morning service of the Church of 
England. 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matins (Rubr.), And after_the 
Second Lesson shall be used and said, Benedictus, in Eng- 
lish, as followeth. 1641 S. Marsuatt Peace-Of7. God 33 
Uttering a Benedictus or Te Deum laudamus. 

Benedi-ght, #//. a. Obs. or arch. Also -diht. 
[ad. L. denedictus: see prec. Cf. MHG. gedenc- 
diget, mod.G. benedeiet.} Blessed. 

@1300 Cursor A7. 18705 Bot pamen sal be benedight Sal trou 
in me wit-vten sight. ¢1460 Jowxeley Alyst. 91 For ferde 
we be fryght a crosse let us kest, Cryst crosse, benedyght. 
2188. LoncreLLow Sonn. Mfrs, Lough, Nor can in books 
be read The legend of a life more benedight. 

+ Benefact. Oés.—°. [ad. L. benefactum: see 
BreNneFit.] ‘A good deed or benefit.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1636. 

Benefaction (benéferkjan). [ad. L. denefac 
tzon-em, n. of action f. denefacére : sce BENEFIT.] 


BENEFACTION. 


1. A doing good, beneficence, kindly or generous 
action ; a benefit or blessing. 

ax66a Heyiin Land (1668) 245 Marks of his Benefaction 
we find none, in places of his Breeding, 1728 Nuwton 
Chrouol, Amended 15 For which Vecnefaction she [Ceres] 
was Deified after death. 1875 IE. Wintve Life cu Christ 
11878) 442 What it [divine goodness] will do in the way of 
positive benefaction. ; 

2. esp. The bestowal of money for a charitable 
purpose ; a grant, gift, bounty, endowment. 

1674 Scheffer's Lapland viii. 28 Retaining to the crown 
the superintendency of the benefiction. 1779 JotuNsoN 
Milton in L. 2. (1816) 132 This was the greatest benefac- 
tion that Paradise Lost ever procured the author's descen- 
dants. 1855 Prescorr PAdp /1, iv. (1857! 58 She was 
liberal in her benefactions to convents and colleges. 

Benefa‘ction, v. vave. [f. prec. sb.] To 
endow with a benefaction. Cf. prec. 2. 

1822 Drakarn //ist, Stamford in Nichols Pragr.Q. Elis. 
I. 199” It (the Friary at Stamford] was .. further benefac- 
tioned by King Edward the Third. 

Benefactor (benffekta1). Also 5 -our. fa. 
L. benefactor, f. bencfacére. see BENEFIT.] 

1. One who renders aid or kindly service to others, 
a friendly helper; one who advances the interests 


of a cause or institution, a patron. 

1532 TinpaLe L.rfos. & Notes (1849) 71 It is not inough 
for thee to loue thy benefactors only. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn.\. vii. § 5 There was not a greater admirer of learn- 
ing or benefactor of learning. 1769 Yunus, Lett. xxxv. 
1sg Vhey.. have transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors. 1848 Macaucay //ist, Eug. 1. 
362 The greatest of all the benefactors of his city. ; 

2. esp. One who makes a benefaction to a charit- 
able or religious institution; one who makes a 
bequest or endowment. 

1494 FaAnvan vit. 480 Quene Philyp..the which was a 
great benefactour vnto the Chanons of Seynt Stephans 
Chapell at Westmynster. 1626 Bacon .Vew Ati. (1650) 33 
These we call Dowry-men or Benefactors. 1752 JoHNSON 
Rambl. No. 197 #9, 1 was. .inquiring the age of my future 
benefactors or considering how I should employ their 
legacies. 3853 Loner. Gold. Leg. 132 Whose tomb is that, 
Which bears the brass escutcheon? A benefactor’s. 

3. With reference to the etymology: A well- 
doer. 

1603 Suaks. Jeas, for M.1.i. 50 Well: What Benefactors 
are they? Are they not Malefactors? 1870 J. CamrRon 
Phases of Th. 160 Books are to us according as we deal 
with them—malefactors or benefactors. 

Benefa‘ctorate, v. wonce-wid, [f. prec. +-ATE.] 


To act the benefactor to; to benefaction. 

1769 H. Wacroce Corr, (1837) II. 432 A plan for the East 
window of his Cathedral which he intends to benefactorate 
with painted glass. F 

Benefa‘ctorship. [f. as prec. +-suip.] The 
office or action of a benefactor. 

1652 Brome You. Crew u. Wks. 1873 III. 377 His great 
Benefactorship oe the Beggars. 1691 T. H[aves} Acc. 
New Zuvent. 41 His Benefactorship to his Countrey in the 
doing it at his own charge. ; 

Benefactory (ben/fektari), @. fad. med.L. 
bencfactori-ns, {. beucfaclor-em BENEFACTOR: see 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to a benefactor; con- 
ferring 2 benefit ; beneficial. 

3744 J. Lewis Life Pecocke 150 Saying of special prayers 
for people by name, as..benefactory. 1884 THoRLEY /ar- 
mers’ Alu 42 The great benefactory result froin continu- 
ally strewing handfuls of salt on hay..has long been known. 

Benefactress (ben/fa'ktrés). [f. BENEFACTOR 
+-eEss.] A female benefactor. 

wrx Swirt Vind. Dk. Marlborongh Whs. 1814 V. 397 
While his gracious benefactress is contented to take up her 
residence in an old patched-up palace. 178: Ginnon Dec. 
& F. 11. xiviti. 32 They basely conspired against their 
benefactress. 1834 Lams Elta, Oxford in Vac., And pay a 
devoir to some Founder, or noble or Royal Benefactress. 

+ Benefa'ctrice. Oés. rare—'. [f. as prec, 
after F. breufaztrice.] = prec. 

1712 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 331 The pure grace and 
favour of the benefactrice. 

+ Benefa‘ctrix. Obs. rare—. [f. BENEFACTOR, 
after Lat. analogy: see -TRIX.] = prec. 

1713 Loud, Gaz. No. 5124/4 The great Benefactrix unto 
the Nations of the Earth. 

+Benefacture. O¢s. [f. L. denefact- ppl. 
stem of dencfacére + -URE; as if ad. L. *bezefactiira.] 
Beneficence, benefaction. 

21656 Be. Hair Soliloguies Wks. VIII. 256 All these dis- 
positions are but inclosures: give me the open champain 
of a general and illimited benefacture. 1777 DycnE & 
Parpon, Senefacture, a kind, friendly, good-natured deed, 
a charitable gift or donation. 

+Benefeter, -our. Oés. rare. [a. OF. biex- 
fetor, mod. bieufatteur: cf. also bezefel, early form 
of BENEFIT.) = BENEFACTOR. 

¢x4q49 Pecock Kepr. ut, ix. 333 The 3euer or benefeter. 
(bid. 5x1 Summe of Cristen neighboris as ben grete to him 
Benefetouris he ou3te love in Affect and Effect. 

Benefic (b/netik), z.; also 7 -ick,-ique. [ad. 
L. benefic-us, f. bee well + -fic-us doing: see -FIc.] 

1. Astrol. Of good or favourable influence. 

1600 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rez. v. i. 36 The fourth is the 
kind, and truly benefique Eucolos. 1618 Goao Celest. Bodies 
1b 31. 162 Our Venus is reckoned moist and therefore Bene- 
fique. 1884 Zadkicl’s Abn. 40 ‘The Moon forms benefic 
cs with the primary planets. 4 

. gew. Beneficent, kindly, benign. 
3641 Mitton 4 urmadz, Wks. (1851) 219 He being. . of free 
Nor I. 
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power to turne his benefick and fatherly regard to what 
Region or Kingdome he pleases. 1873 Lrowninc Ned 
Cott. Night-c. 951 Is there not the Church Yo intercede 
and bring benelic truce At outset? 1876 Emerson £ss. 
Ser. u1. vi. 149 As if that terrific or benefic force did not find 
us then also, and fashion cities. 

Bene’‘fical, ¢z. ? Ods. [f. prec. +-AaL.] =prec. 

1647 Lttny Chr. Astrod. clv. 643 Some very beneficall 
prohibition of the Fortunes intervenes. 1652 GauLe Afag- 
astrom. 92 Whether all such astrononiical!l demonstrations 
.- be any reall proofes of beneticall and nialeficall influences. 

Benefice (be‘n/fis), Forms: 4 benyfice, -iss, 
benefise, benfice, 4~5 benefys, 5 -fyce (bonfice , 
6 benyfyce (bunfyce), 7 beni-, y—- benefice. [a. 
OF. benefice, ad. L. bencficium, fbene well + fictum 
a doing: cf. Bexeric.] 

+1. A good deed, kindness, favour; a grace or 
‘indulgence.’ Ods. 

1340 Hamront 77. Conse. 5582 Agayne pam sal Crist al- 
lege.. And reherce his benefices, inare and les. c¢ 1380 
Wycewtr Sed. /VAs, 111. 200 Panke pei God for al his mercyes 
and henefices. ¢1400 A pol. Lol/. 11 Alle pat persewen for 
swilke indulgens, or benfices, or ober graces. 1549 Covtpé. 
Scot. 20 ‘VYhem that ar ingrate of the benefecis of gode. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1}1. 109 He can incline them .. to 
performe his benefices or to inflict his punishments, 

+2. Favourable influence or operation; advan- 
tage, favour, protection, benefit. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1424 Paston Lett. 41.14 He schuld no benefice take by 
noon proteccion. c1440 Gesta Rom. xlix. 174 The kny3t 
seide to the iuge, ‘ My lorde, I aske the benefice of [the 
law].’ 3685 Baxter Paraph. Peter ii. 3 Their business 
is to sell Souls to the Devil for their own worldly Rene- 
fice. 1875 Poste tr. Gaéus 1, Introd, 24 Justinian’s benefice 
of inventory, .. was another fundamental change in here- 
ditary succession. 

b. Beucfice of clergy: see BENEFIT 3 c. 

1489 Act 4 Hen. V//, xiii, Every persone ..whiche ones 
hath bene admitted to the benefice of his clergie. 

+ 3. Beneficial property or action (as of natural 
agents or causes). Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1. 415 Many benefices of kynde 
Beeb now i-hidde fro manis mynde. cx1420 Padlad. on 
Husb, . 365 The bonfice of sonne and wynde wol harde 
Hem sure ynough, a1sz0 J/yrr, Our Ladye 210 Theyr 
fruytes..shall..the more parfytly wax rype of the benefyce 
of the hete. 1652 GacLe .Vaugastrout. 77 Made to consist 
by the stars, and to thrive, or dwindle away, according 
to the benefice, or malefice, of their influences ? 

+4. A gift; gratuity. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Confession Wks. (1880) 331 Who shuld take 
ony benyfiss of be puple. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 349 Myghty 
men..have resceived benefice, after her wille. 

5. Land granted in feudal tenure, a fief. (Only 
in modern legal and historical writers, as transl. 
L. beneficium.) 

(168: Nevite Plato Rediv. 87 If these Benefsicta had not 
afterwards been made Hereditary,] 1753 Cuampers Cycd. 
Supp. Benefice was an estate in land, at first granted for 
life only..In after times, as these tenures became perpetual 
and hereditary, they left their name of éeneficta to the liv- 
ings of the clergy. 186: Maine Auc. Law vii. (1876) 229 
Benefices .. were grants of Roman provincial land to be 
holden by the beneficiary on condition of military service. 
1867 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. (1876) I. tii. 92 Rewarding their 
followers with grants of land, in short with benefices or fiefs. 
1876 Dicsy Neal Prof. i. § 2. 38. 

6. esp. An ecclesiastical living. 

3340 <1yed. 42 Pe pronendres and be parosses ober obre 
benefices of holy cherche. 1 93 Lancr. P. PLC. iv. 33 
And bigge 30w benefices sluvatice to haue. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eug. w. (1520) 32 b, That no bysshop sholde be re- 
ceyved into his benefyce but with the popes letters. 1592 
Suaks. Row, & Ful. 1. iv. 81 Then he dreames of another 
benefice. 1691 Wooo Ath, Oxon. II. /554 He had a small 
benifice in Norfolk conferr’d on him, but could not pass 
the Triers. 1756 Biackstone Comen. 1. 11. xviii, 220 In 
case a benefice becomes void by death. 1855 Prrscotr 
Philip LH, wv. iii. 229 A tract which he published against 
plurality of benefices. 

7. Comb. and attrib., as benefice farm, -moiger ; 
also Beneficeless a/., destitute of a benefice. 

1583 Stusses Auat. Adus. i. 76, 1 aduise al benefice 
mongers, that haue mo charges than one, to take heede to 
themselues. a 1654 SELDEN JAftrr. Autichr, 1901R.) That 
competency of means which our beneficeless precisians prate 
of. 1884 fall Mall G. 14 July 4/2 There are the contadini 
who work the benefice farm. 

Benefice (be‘n’fis‘, v.; also 4-5 benefise, 
beny-, 6benifice. [f. prec.sb. Cf. OF. beneficter.] 
/rans. To endow or invest with a benefice or church 
living, 

¢ 1383 Wvetr Se/, Wks, 111. 339 A worldly clerk .. is 
preised and benefised among grete men. 1393 Lana... 7’. 
Pi. C, 1v. 186 Hue blessep (MS. F (@ 2500) benefiseth) bese 
byshopys. 1494 Fasyan vit. 400 Certayne aliauntes, whiche 
were rychely benyficed in Englande. 1608 T. James Life 
Wickliffe K iv, He had sometimes before beene . . bene- 
ficed in Oxford. 1826 Soutuey in 0. Rev. XXXIV. 338 
The many eminent men who have been beneticed in that 
cathedral. 

Hence Be-neficed ff/. a. holding a benefice. 

c1q4a5 Wryxtoun Crox. 1x. xxvii. 385 Benefist Men and 
Chanownis..Of pat kyrk. 156: TI. Norton Caltin's [nst, 
tv, 28 b, The secular Priestes: which are partly beneficed 
men, that is to saye, haue benefices whereupon to liue. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4034/1 The humble Address of the.. 
Beneficed Clergy. 1850 Lytton J/y .Vovel v. x. 250 Your 
father was such a respectable man—beneficed clergyman ! 

Beneficence (b/nefiséns), Also 6 -fycence. 
(a. F. dctdéficence, ad. L. beneficentia, f. benefic-us: 
perh. directly f. the 1..] 


BENEFICIAL. 


1. Doing good, the manifestation of benevolence 
or kindly feeling, active kindness, 

1533 Ervor Gov. u. x. (1883) 11. x12 bencficence can by no 
menes be vicious and retaine still his name, 1§48 Uvati. 
Levasin. Par, Mark v.24)\.) Like as the lodestone draweth 
ynto it yron, so dothe benefycence and well dving allure all 
men vnto her. 1651 Hones Govt. & Soc. iii. § 8. 42 Ly this 
meanes all beneficence .. would be taken from among men. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rew. 87 It is an institution of beneficence ; 
and law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. 1853 
Lytton J/y Noved viu. viii, What does intellectual power 
. Stripped of beneficence, most reseinble? 

2. concr. A benefaction, a beneficent gift, deed, 
or work, 

3654 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 320 “Vhe market-place is. .re- 
markable for old Hobson the pleasant carrier's beneficence 
of a fountain. 185: Cartyin Sterling u. 3. (1872) 87 Ster- 
ling now .. zealously forwarded schools and beneficences. 
1858 Ilawtuorne ry. & [t. Fruds. 11.197 Distributed their 
bencficence in the shape of some handfuls of copper. 

+ Bene‘ficency. O¢s. [ad. L. beneficentia: 
see prec. and -ENcY.] The quality of being bene- 
ficent ; beneficence. 

1576 Wootton Chr, AJannal 70 Vhe sixth [commandment] 
cominandcth justice and judgment .. heneficency and inno- 
cency. 1662 Fuiver Iorthres (1840) III. 310 Queen’s Col- 
lege in Oxford, owing the glazing of many windows therein 
to his beneficency. 1682 ar T. Browse Chr. Jor. 1716 
105 Such tempers... make beneficency ¢ool unto acts cf ob- 
ligation, 

Beneficent (bine‘fisént', a.; also 7 benifi- 
cent. [f. L. *deucficent-, whence bencficenti-or, 
compar. of dencficus, and bencficenlia. sce prec. 
Cf. magnificent.) Doing good, performing kind 
deeds, characterized by beneficcnce. (Beneficial 
was previously used in this sense.) a. of persons. 

3616 BuLrokar, Beneficcnt, liberall, louing. a@ 1677 [ar- 
row IVks. (1683) 173 A most wise, most powerfull, most 
beneficent authour. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 917 Gentle of 
speech, beneficent of mind. 1879 Lerevre Philos. i. 20 
Confucius is still revered as a beneficent genius. 

b. of things. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 5 Objects, the knowledge 
whereof is ..very beneficent to Mankind. 1772 PENNANT 
Tours Scotd. (1774) 38 Yhat beneficent luminary the Sun. 
3855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1V. 530 That disease, over 
which science has since achieved a succession of glorious 
and beneficent victories. 1871 R. W. DALE Command. iv. 
103 The Sabbath was a singularly beneficent institution. 

Beneficential (béne:fisenfal), 2. [f. L. deze- 
ficenlia: see prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
beneficence ; concerned with what is most bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

1869 J. Mortey in Fortu. Rev. May 533 The beneficential 
moralist esteems this a particularly virtuous type, because 
it is particularly conducive to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. /dé¢d. 538 ‘The central principle of the 
utilitarian or beneficential ethics. 

Bene‘ficently, a/v. [f. prec. + -ty2.] In 
a beneficent manner; with beneficence. 

1717 PaRNELL Q. Aune’s Peace \R.) All mortals once 
beneficently great. 1797 HotcrorT Stolberg’s Trav. 111. 
Ixxx. (ed. 2) 246 Airs beneficently tepid. 1852 Hawtuorne 
Wonder.bk., Mirac. Pitcher, A spot on which Heaven had 
smiled so beneficently. 1875 Farrar Stlence & V. ii. 33 Pain 
comes..to warn us beneficently of our danger. 

+ Be‘neficer. Oés. [f. BENEFICE sé. + -ER!.] 
One who holds a benefice. 

1621 R. Botton Act 36 fen. VI in Stat. Ireland 26 All 
maner Beneficers within the said land, .. shall keepe resi- 
dence continually in their proper persons in the said land. 

Beneficial  ben/fi-fal ‘,a.and sé.; also 6 beny- 
fycyal1, bunfycyal, beneficiall. fa. F. dc‘n- 

fietal, ad. L. beneficral-em, f. bencficium +. see -At.] 

A. adj. + 1.= BENEFICENT. Obs. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 244 Whome.. thou hast 
founde inoost.. redy helper, and moost beneficial! lorde. 
1551 Roninsow tr. si/ore’s U’top. 129 Other to whome they 
haue bene beneficiale they call their frendes. 1593 Burson 
Gout. Christ's Ch. 301 You are so liberall and beneficiall. 
1658 A. Fox Wurts' Surg. 1. ii. 3 We ought to be beneficial 
to our neighbours. 

2. Of benefit; advantageous, serviceable, pro- 
fitable. 

1494 Fasyan Hen. ///, an. 1262 1R.) To deuise suche 
thynges as might be benyfycyall for the cytie. 1593 
Hooker £cce?d. Pol.t.ii. § 4 Not that anything is made to 
beneficial unto Him. 1604 Suaxs. Of. u. ii. 7 Besides these 
beneficiall Newes, it is the Celebration of his Nuptiall. 
1674 CLARENOON //ist. Reb. 1.1.76 He was so entirely de- 
voted to what would be Beneficial to the King. 1732 Ar- 
suTUNOT Audes of Diet 346 Diluents with nitrous Salts are 
beneficial. 1876 Green Short list. ii. 83 No measures 
could have been more beneficial to the kingdom at large. 

+b. Profitable in a pecuniary sense, lucrative. 

1526 TINDALE Acts xix. 19 Not a litell beneficiall vnto the 
craftes men. 1647 R. Staryiton Fuvenal 48 Officers, that 
make use of their authority to monopolise all beneficiall 
pa and good bargaines. 1830 Gait Lawrie 7, 184) 

I. tii. 50 Finding me a beneficial customer. 

3. Law. +a. Of or pertaining to a Lenefice ; 


having a benefice, benefived. Ods. 

3592 dict James VI, (1814) 573(Jan.) The occasion thairof 
is the directioun of lettrez of horning in beneficiall materis 
generallie. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 230 Any person 
. not being beneficiall, or having any spirituall promotion. 
a 1859 HALLAM (in Ogilvie!, An engagement was tendered 
to all civil officers and beneficial clergy. 

b. Of or pertaining to the usufruct of property ; 


enjoying the usufruct. 
1844 J. Wittiams Real Prop. Lav (1877) 162 He is the 
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beneficial owner of the property. 1863 Keste Bf. Hilson 
y. 168 Such a formal surrender as should secure, ,the lord's 
beneficial interest in them. 1868 Rocers Pol. cox. ix. 87 
The beneficial lessees of the various monastic corpora- 
tions. 

B. sé. ?A letter presenting to a benefice; a 
presentation. (Johnson says ‘A benetice.’) 

1ggt Spenser A/, Hublerd 486 How to a Benefice he 
might aspire. ‘ Marie, there (said the Priest) is arte indeed 
..For that the ground-worke is, and end of all, How to ob- 
tain a Beneficiall. 

Beneficially, adv. 
beneficial manner. 

+1. Beneficently, liberally, bountifully. Ods. 

1530-1 Acte2 Hen. VIII, xv, His said free pardon. .shall 
be. .taken..most beneficially .. to all. . his sayed subiectes. 
1609 R. Cawpray in Spurgeon 7yreas. Dav. Ps. xix. 1-4 
As the sun with his light beneficially comforteth all the 
world. 1611 CotGr., Liberalement, bountifully; benefi- 
cially, with an open hand. 

2. Advantageously, profitably, helpfully. 

1531 Act 23 Hen. VIII, x. §3 This estatute shalbe alweys 
expounded as beneficially as may be to the destruccion and 
utter avoyding of such use, intentes and purposes. ¢1771 
Mason in Johnson Gray Wks. (1787) IV. 300 To others, at 
least innocently employed; to himself, certainly beneficially. 
1878 Seevey Steéz III. 529 France. .has influenced it [the 
Greek cause] at once benevolently and beneficially. 

Law. In the way of a beneficial owner or 
interest. Cf. BENEFICIAL A. 3. 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) II. 249 The person bene- 
ficially entitled for life. 1875 Poste Gaéws ii. (ed. 2) 430 
Both the agent and the principal are beneficially interested. 
1885 Law Times Rep. L11. 650/1 The various persons 
beneficially entitled under W. Plowright’s will. 

Benefi'cialness. [f. as prec. + -nxss.] 

+1. Beneficent character, beneficence. Ods. 

1528 Roy Sat. (Arb.) 35 They reputed vs for haulfe goddes 
and more, thorowe the masses beneficialnes. a@ 1568 Cover- 
DALE Sfir. Perle xxiv. 240 lf God of his naturall loue, bene- 
ficialnesse and free liberalitie geueth here. .health, strength, 
richesse. 1691 Norris Pract, Disc. 115 The goodness and 
beneficialness of the Divine Nature. 

2. Beneficial quality, usefulness, profitableness. 

1587 GotpinG De Mornay xi. 157 Shouldest thou not rather 
commend the beneficialnesse thereof {the Sea]? 1677 HALE 
Prim .Orig. Man. 5 They do not commend their knowledge 
to us upon the account of their usefulness and beneficialness. 
1739 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Matt. iv. 24 xzote, A life of universal 
serviceableness and beneficialness to Mankind. 1862 Rus- 
nin Unto this Last 46 The beneficialness of the inequality 
depends, first, on the methods by which it is accomplished. 

Beneficiary (ben/fifiari), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
beneficidrius: cf. F. béndficiatre and see -ARy.] 

A. adj. 

1. Holding, held as, or pertaining to the holding 
of, a benefice: sfec. to the holding of land by 
feudal tenure ; feudatory. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), To be made a feudatory or beneficiary 
king of England, under the seignory in chief of the pope. 
21641 SvELMAN Feudes & Tenures xxv.\R.) Beneficiary ser- 
vices..done by the middling or lesser ‘Thanes to the King 
and the greater hanes. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes vi. 
218 Not so ancient as their Beneficiary Tenures. 1768 
Biackstone Cone. 11.51 As if they had received their 
lands from his bounty .. as pure, proper, beneficiary feuda- 
tories, 1818 Hatram Afid. Ages (1872) 1. 147 Alodial lands 
are commonly opposed to beneficiary or feudal. 

2. Of a kind by which one benefits or profits. rave. 

1836 J. Gitnert Chr. A tonent, viii. (1852) 244 His justice 
..is not to be considered as the prosecutor of a beneficiary 
claim, but as an exactor from himself. 

B. sb. 


1. The holder of a feudal ‘benefice’ ; a feudatory. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. vii. 138 Wee (being their 
Beneficiaries or Free-holders for such Countries as wee held 
in France) 1654 Lestrance (ing Chas. /, 121 He de- 
manded from the Prince .. that he .. should repute himself 
as his Beneficiary and Vassal. 1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. 
Law (1809) 199 The legislature, looking upon vassals as pro- 
prietors, and not merely as beneficiaries. 1818 HaLLam 
Mid, Ages 1872) 1. 131 The great beneficiaries, the most 
wealthy and potent families in Neustria or France. 

2. The holder of an ecclesiastical living. 

1641 Mitton A xiimady. Wks. 1738 I. 77 Your Beneficiaries 
the Priests. 1726 AvLirFe Parerg. 112 If it [a benefice] be 
annex’d to another Benefice, the Beneficiary is obliged to 
serve the Parish Church in his own proper Person. 1846 
Prescort Ferd. & fs. I. Introd. 39 The subordinate bene- 
ficiaries of his Church. 

3. One who reeeives benefits or favours; a debtor 
to another's bounty. 

1662 W. ScLater £xp. 2 Thess. (1627) Ep. Ded. 3, I rest, 
your thankfull, and most obseruant Beneficiary. 1663 
Baxter Div. Life 14 We are his Children as he is our 
Father; or his obliged Beneficiaries as he is our Benefactor. 
1856 OLtmstED Slave States 606 Another young inan, who 
looked like a beneficiary of the Education Society. 1858 
Hotiann Titcomé's Lett. vii. 65 Content to be a beneficiary 
of society—to receive favors and confer none. 

Beneficiate (ben/fi'fie't), v. AZintug. [f. Sp. 
benefictar to benefit, to derive profit from a mine, 

+-aTE3.] ¢rans. To reduce (ores). 

Hence Benefi'ciating ///. a., Beneficia‘tion, thc 


reduction of ores. 

1871 Trans. Aniwr. Inst. Mining Fug. \. 92 Such works 
as beneficiate ores directly in the mining districts, 1883 W. 
sisHop Old Mexico y. xviii. 238 Ilis ancient heneficiating 
hacienda of Regla. 1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss., Bene- 
ficiation, usually means the reduction of ores. : 

+ Beneficie. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. benefici-um 
BeENEFICE.] Benefit, benign influence, favour. 


[f. prec. + -LY2.] Ina 
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¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 200 Graunte to this peple of Crist the 
Beneficie of the Crosse. 

[Beneficience, -ficiency, -ficient, erroneous 
forms of BENEFICENCE, -FICENCY, -FICENT, found 
passim as misprints in various books or editions, 
whence the last two have been accepted by Todd, 
and uncritically copied by subsequent compilers.] 

+ Benefi‘cious, 2. Obs. [f. L. benefict-um + 
-0US: ef. officious.] = BENEFICENT. 

1535 Fisner Wks. 377 So liberall and beneficious. 1610 


Hottanp Camden's Brit. 362,.D.) The Beauchamps .. ac- 
knowledge Haber de Burgo. .beneficious to them. 

Benefit (ben/fit), ss. Forms: 4 benfet, byn- 
fet, benfait, ( f/. benfes), 4-5 benefet(e, ben- 
feet, beenfete, bienfait, -fet(e, 5 benefayte, 
benfeyte, bienfette, -faytte, 6 benifit(e, beny- 
fyt, bunfyte, benefact, -faict, 7 benefit(t)e, 
-fict, 7- benefit. [ME. denfet, a. AFr. benfet, 
= CentralFr. bienfart :—L. bencfactum good deed, 
kind aetion, /z¢. (a thing) well done, f. dene factre 
to do well. In 15-16th c. the first syllable was 
assimilated to the L.; the later change of the 
second syllable to-#¢ seems merely phonetic. ] 

+1. A thing well done ; a good or noble deed. 

1377 Lanai. /?. P2. B. v. 621 Pe boldnesse of pi bienfetes 
maketh be blynde panne. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 187 Of 
every bienfait the merite The god hin: self it woll aquite. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's A/et, xiv. xi, Alle..that hade seen hys 
bienfayttes, wer mevyd wyth grace toward hym. 1811 
Lanpor Ct. Fulian Wks. 1846 II. 523 Man’s only relics are 
his benefits. 

2. A kind deed, a kindness ; a favour, gift. arch. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pd. B.v. 436 5if any man doth me a benfait 
{v.r. benfeet, bienfait, -fet, C bynfet]. c1q430 Life St. 
Katharine (1884) 27 Pe sonne and be mone .. whos bene- 
fettys alle deedly creatures vse. ¢1449 Prcocx Repr. 161 
Rememoratyf syignes of God and of his Benefetis. 1526 
TinDaLe Acts xiv. 17 In that he shewed his benefaictes. 
1557 N. T. (Geneva) PAclemonu 14 That thy benefit shuld 
not be as it were of necessitie, but willingly. 31611 22d. 
[as prec.]. 1600 SHaks. 4. ¥”. Z. 1. ii. 37 Her [Fortune’s] 
benefits are mightily misplaced. 1628 Hospes Yhucyd. 
(1822) 63 For the men which thou hast saved.. thy benefit 
is laid up in our house indelibly registerd. 

+b. By (oceas. through) the benefit of: by or 
through the kindness or favour of ; by the agency 
or help of, by means of (a person or thing). Ods. 

1538 Starkey Exglaxd 14 By the bunfyte and powar of 
nature. 1578 Banister “7st. Max iv. 51 By the benefitte 
of the third Muscle the shoulder blade is lifted vp. 1590 
Suaxs. Com. Err. 1.i.91 By the benefit of his wished light 
The seas waxt calme. 1609 Skene Reg. Vaz. 23 He sall 
be made frie be the Kings benefite and decreit. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 181 »1 By the Benefit of Nature .. Length of 
Time. .blots out the Violence of Afflictions. 


e. A benefaction (in somewhat of a legal sense). 
1sg1 Suaxs. 1 Hen. V/, v. iv. 152 Accept the Title thou 
vsurp’st, Of benefit proceeding from our King, And not of 
any challenge of Desert. 1594 — Rich, ///, i. vii. 196 Take 
to your Royall selfe this proferr’d benefit of Dignitie. 

3. Advantage, profit, good. (The ordinary sense.) 
For the benefit of: for the advantage of, on behalf 
of. +70 take benefit of (a thing): to take ad- 
vantage of, avail oneself of. 

[1393 Gower Conf. I. 304 Whan Jupiter this harm hath 
sein Another bienfait there ayein He yaf. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 362/2 We receyue dayly many bienfaites of this 
cyte.) x1s12 det 4 Hen. VI//, 1. § 2 He to have non av- 
auntage or benefette of the matter alleged by hym. 1576 
Lamparpe Perand. Kent (1826) 209 If you minded to haue 
benefit by the Roode of Grace. 1651 Hopses Leviath. 
1. xxvili. 162 If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit. 
1752 Jounson Rambl, No. 199 » 2 Having long laboured for 
the benefit of mankind. 1789 Betsuam &ss. ix. I. 173 
Government is an institution for the benefit of the people 
governed. 1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) 1. 28, | have an im- 
pression that temperance is a henefit and a good, A/od. 
The jury gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 

b. A natural advantage or ‘ gift.’ 

1600 Suaks. A. FV. L. 1v. i. 34 Disable all the benefits of 
your owne Countrie. 1613 — Hen. V///, 1. ii. 115 When 
these so Noble benefits shall proue Not well dispos’d. . 

e. Law. The advantage of belonging to a pri- 
vileged order which was exempted from the juris- 
diction or sentence of the ordinary courts of law ; 
the exemption itself; in the phrases Benefit of 
Clergy, Benefit of Peerage; see CLERGY, PEERAGE. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hex. WIJ, xiii. (title), An act to take awaye 
the benefytt of Clergye from certayne persons. 1718 HickEs 
& Netson ¥. Avttlewell u. § 56. 175 To this they Pleaded 
the Benefit of their Peerage. 1827 Hattam Const. [/ist. 
(1876) I. ii. 58 In 1513 the benefit of clergy was entirely 
taken away from murderers and highway robbers, 

d. Pecuniary advantage, profit, gain. 

1592 No-body & Some-b. (1878) 336 The grand benefit you 
get by dice, Deceitfull Cards, and other cozening games. 
1612 Davies Discov. why Ire, (1787) 29 Why the King re- 
ceived no benefit of his land of Ireland. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 310 ® 2 My Estate is seven hundred Pounds a 
Year, besides the Benefit of Tin-Mines. 1885 Lazu Tintes 
ep, LU. 706/1 The secretary transferred the benefit of his 
contract as to three of the lots to other persons. 


4. Hence in special senses: a. A theatrical per- 
formance the receipts from which are given to a 
particular actor, the playwright, or some other 
person connected with the theatre. (First granted 
to Mrs. Barry 16th Jan. 1687. //ist. Stage (1792) 
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(Cf. 1629 Sir H. Hersert in Malone Zug. Stage (1821) 
III. 177 The benefitt of the winters day from the kinges 
company..upon the play of ‘The Moor of Venice,’ comes, 
this 22 of Nov. 1629, unto 9/. 16s. od.]_ 1709 STEELE 7 atler 
No. 1 » 6 Acted for the Benefit of Me Bettereens 19721 
Swirt E£pél, to Play Wks. 1755 111. 1. 181 Actors, who at 
best are hardly savers, Will give a night of benefit to 
weavers? 19798 Times 3 Oct. Advt., Royal Circus, For 
the Benefit of Mr. Simpson. 1850 THackeray Pendennis 
vi, She was going to have a benefit and appear as Ophelia. 

+b. A prize in a lottery; a winning ticket. Ods. 

1694 Luttrety Brief Rel, (1857) 11]. 384 Yesterday 72 
benefits were drawn in the million lottery. 1694 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 2968/2 That Benefit does belong to the Person 
that shall produce a Ticket of the same Number, 1710 
STEELE Tatler No. 202 ® 5 After their Number is drawn, 
whether it was a Blank or Benefit. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4903/4 The number’d Tickets entitled to Benefits in the 
Lottery. 1715 /ééd. No. 5326/3 The Tickets called Bene- 
fits [carry] an interest at the Rate of 4/7, per Cent. per Ann. 

+e. An ecclesiastical living, benefice, endow- 
ment. Ods. 

1554 in Strype Ecc?, Wem. II}. u. App. xvi. 40 Whether 
he doth bestow yearly the fift part of his benefit. 1719 
D'Urrey Pils (1872) 1V. 86 Your Benefits you'll keep, 
whilst another feeds the Sheep. 

5. Comb, and attrib. (only in senses 4 and 5), as 
benefit-concert, -day, -night, -play; also benefit- 
club, -society, an assoeiation whose members, 
by the regular payment of small sums, are en- 
titled to pecuniary help in time of age or sickness ; 
also fig.; benefit-ticket, a winning ticket at a 
lottery (cf. 5 b.). 

1812 Examiner 11 May 291/1 The *benefit club .. forms 
something of a provision against adversity. 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Poems 111 One *Benefit-Club for mutual flattery. 1759 
Jounson in Boswell 1. 342 Mrs. Ogle .. hopes by a *benefit 
concert to set herself free from a few debts. 31712 STRELE 
Sfect. No. 288 P 3 The *Benefit Days of my Plays and 
Operas. 1748 Smotiett Rod. Rad. (1812) 1. 439 My play 
..could not have been ready until the end of March, when 
the *benefit nights came on. 1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv. 
(1846) I. 254 Their opera-girls vie in *benefit-nights. 1740 
Cipper A fol. (1756) I. 120 ‘Vhe indulgence of having an an- 
nual *benefit-play. 1845 Disrae.i Syd//7iRtldg.) 293 The 
*Benefit Societies .. have money in the banks that would 
maintain the whole working classes. . for six weeks. 1694 
Luttrre et Srief. Red. (1857) 111. 382 Yesterday the million 
lottery drew 66 *benefit tickets, 


Benefit (ben/sfit),v. Pa. t. and pple. bene- 
fited. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to; to improve, help forward. 

1549 Cuexe Hurt Sedit.(R.}, Ye be not so muche worthie 
as to be benefited in anye kinde. 1611 SuHaxs. Wint. T. 1. 
iv. 514 What course I mean to hold, Shall nothing benefit 
your knowledge. a 1613 Oversury Worthy Comut. Wks. 
(1865) 107 If ever a man will benefit himselfe upon his foe, 
then is the time, when they have lost force. 1792 BurKE 
Let. Dundas Wks. IX. 283 The cause of humanity would 
be far more benefited by the continuance of the trade. 1879 
Lussock Addr. Pol, & Educ.i. 8 A system of duties which 
injures our interests without benefiting those of the colonies. 

intr. \for reff.) To receive benefit, to get 
advantage ; to profit. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. V///, 1. ii. 80 Malicious censurers, 
which euer, As rau’nous Fishes, doe a Vessell follow That 
is new trim’d; but benefit no further Then vainly longing. 
1644 Mitton “duc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 To tell you therefore 
what I have benefited herein. 1884 atonal Rev. July 
720 One who has never directly or indirectly benefited a 
single shilling by any humble efforts he may have put forth, 

Be-nefited, f//. a. [f. prec. +-EpD.] 

1. That has received benefit or profit. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Society ix Amer. I]. 102 Repayment 
from the benefited parties being secured. 

+ 2. Carrying a ‘benefit’ (in a lottery). Ods. 

1693 Lurtrett Brief Rel. (1857) 160 The other 22,500, he 
devides into 250 benefitted lotts or tickets. 

Benefiter (benéfito1). [f. as prec. + -ER}.] 
He who confers, or (more usually) derives, benefit. 

1883 St. Fanes’s Gaz. 15 June, The only benefitter is the 
ship-owner, | 

Benefiting, vé/. 5. [f. as prec. + -1NG!.] 
The conferring or deriving of benefit. 

1594 1.B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. 11. 301 Mercie is often 
taken in the holy Scriptures for .. good will, benefiting, 
friendship. A/od. He returned without benefiting by the 
change. 

+Bene‘gro, v. ? Obs. [f. Be- pref. 6+ NeGRo.] 
trans. To make Negro; to make of the colour of 
a negro ; to blacken, darken. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 330 If we derive the curse 
on Cham .. we shall Benegroe a greater part of the earth 
than ever was, or So conceived. 1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 
19 No reason ..why that particular place .. should be 
benegroed and torrified. 1658 Hewyt Sev. 109 (T.), Be- 
negroed in more than Cimmerian .. darkness. 

Beneit, obs. form of BENNET sé,! 

+Beneme, v. Os. Forms: 1 ben&man, 
-néman, 3-5 bineme(n, 4-6 byneme. [OE. J:-, 
benkman, on OTeut. type *b7xam/jan, deriv. of dine- 
men, pa.t. denam. The ME. beneme may how- 
ever be merely a variant of Benim, with which it 
coincides in use.] ¢vans.a. To deprive (with gex.). 
b. To deprive (a person) of (a thing), to take 
away (a thing) from (a person). e@. To take away. 

¢893 K. AitrreD Ores. 1. x. § 4 Ne mehte hie pas londes 
benzman. c¢ 1205 Lay. 13155 Pou .. pat bineimest vs houre 
broper. ¢1325 Coer de L. 1403. 1387 Trevisa Higden 


BENEPLACIT. 


(1865) I. 73 3if Paradys were so hize, somtyme it schulde 
byneme pe li3t, and make pe clips of be mone. 1481 Reynard 
(1844) 144 Thenne shal ye byneme hym his syght. 1562 
Foxe A. & Jf. 1. 455/2 He bynemeth Christ his Worship. 


+ Bene-merent, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. bene 
well + merent-em, pres. pple. of merére to deserve.] 
‘That deserves well.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Benempt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of BENAME. 

+ Beneplacit. Oés. rave; also -placity. [ad. 
late L, deneplactt-um (see Vulgate £ph. i.g) good 
pleasure, f. dee well + placitezm pleased, pa. pple. 
of placére to please, as adj. ‘ pleasing, acceptable.’ 
(In the two unauthorized edd. of Aeligio Med. of 
1642, deneplacity; which Blount inserted in his 
Glossogr.)\| Good pleasure, gracious purpose. 

1643 Six T. Browne Aelig, Aled. 130 The cause of my 
salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit (edd. 1642 


beneplacity] of God. 1656 Biounr Gloss., Beueplacity, that 
which pleaseth well, good liking. 1658 Puittirs, Benepla- 
citie. 


+ Beneplacit, 2. Oss. rare. [ad. L, beneplactt- 
zs well-pleased ; see prec.] Pleased, satisfied. 

1678 Gare Crt. Geutiles 111. 18 God’s Beneplacite wil, 
commonly stiled his wil of good pleasure .. is that whereby 
he decrees, effects, or permits al events & effects. 

+ Be ne-pla‘citure. Olds. rare—’. [f. as prec. 

+ -URE.] = BENEPLACIT, 50. 

1662 GLanvit Lux Orieut, iv. (1682) 28 Hath he by his 
holy penmen told us that either of the other ways was more 
sutable to his beneplaciture ? 

[Beneship. In 16th c. ‘Peddelars’ Frenche’ 
(Harman's Caveat 83-86) = ‘very good.’ Ap- 
parently the source of Bailey’s ‘Leenship, worship, 
goodness.’] 

Beneson, obs. form of BEN1soN. 

Benet (benét), sb. Forms: 5 benett, benott, 
5-6 benette, 4- benet. [a. OF. denezt (mod.F. 
binity:—L. benedict-us blessed: see Brenepicr.] 
The third of the four lesser orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church, oue of whose functions was the 
exorcizing of evil spirits. 

¢1383 Wycuir Sed, Vk, (1871) 111, 285 Of .. crowning of 
benetis rennep pe same extorsion. 1480 Caxton Chrou. 
Eug, w. +1520) 38/2 He ordeyned that he that was worthy 
sholde ascende gree by gree to his ordre, fyrst benet, than 
colet, subdeacon, deacon, and than preest. 1509 Ortus Voc. 
in Promp, Parv. 30 Exorcista, id est adjurator vel increpa- 
tor, a benette or a conjurer. 1§53-87 Foxe dA. ¢ -J/. ILI, 125 
The lowest Vesture, which they had only in taking Benet 
and Collet. 1846 C. MaitLanp Ch. Catacomés 194 It is re- 


lated of Huss the Martyr, that .. he was degraded from all 
his orders .. and the offices of exorcist, sexton, and benet. 

Benet (bine't), v. [f. Be- 6+ Netz. or 56.) 

trans. a. To cover as with a net. b. To catch in 
a net, ensnare, entangle; usually fg. 

160z Suaks. Haw, -v. ii. 29 Being thus benetted round 
with Villaines. 1614 Sv-vester Bethulia’s Rese. Ww. 60 Her 
Robe, Sky-colour’d Silk, with curious Caul Of golden 
Twist, benetted overall. 1860 T. Martin Horace 188 The 
gaudier charms Of a girl that's both wealthy and wanton 
benet him. 


Benet, variant of BENNET. 

Benettle, etc.; see BE- pref: 

+Beneurous, a. Obs. Also bien-, benewrous. 
[a. OF. deneureis (nod.¥. bienheurenx).) Happy, 
blessed. So + Benew'red [ad. OF, bereuré; see 
-ED.] = prec. + Benew'rely adv. [cf. OF. de- 
neure(e)jmcnt}, happily. Beneu‘rte [a. OF. de- 
neureté), happiness, blessedness. (Only in Caxton.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Fijb, The beneurous or happy. — 
Golden Leg. 428/3 He took the righte benewrous reste of 
deth. /bid. 426/1 Fylled with benewred auncyente of dayes. 
bid, 428/2 He comyng benewrelye unto his laste dayes. 
1480 — Oved’s Met. xu. ix, Benewrte & honour laste her 
not longe. 

Benevolence (bineviléns). Forms: (5 
bienueullancs), 5-6 beneuolens, beniuolence, 
benyuolence, -ens, 4- benevolence, (4-7 be- 
neu-). fa. OF. bentvolence, ad. L. benevolentia 
well-wishing, f. dencvolent-em: see BENEVOLENT. 
This OF. form was a learned or semi-popular 
adaptation of the Lat. word; its genuine F. descend- 
ant being dzenvorllance, later -veuillance (whence 
Caxton's bzenveullance), now corruptly déenverl- 
lance. In Eng. benivolence was further latinized as 
benevolence at an early period (if this was not 
directly from L.J 

1. Disposition to do good, desire to promote the 
happiness of others, kindness, generosity, charit- 
able feeling as a general state or disposition 
towards mankind at large). 

1384 Cuaucer Mother of G, 10 Sauer of vs by thy bene- 
uolence. 1423 James I. Avue’s Q. xcix, Hye Quene of 
Lufe! sterre of benenolence. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. in, xii. 
159 Of the fader. .he[ Plato] sayde the power and puissaunce, 
-of the sone, the sappyence, and of the holy gost the bien- 


ueullaunce, 1552 Lynpesay /ragedy 125 With supporte 
of sum Lordis beneuolens. 1605 ‘THYNNE Auimadv. App. 
(1865) x11 By the .. support of your Majesties benevolence 
cand liberality. 1726 Butter Seru, Hum, Nat, i, Wks. 
1874 Il. 6 If there be any affection in human nature, the 
object and end of w** is the good of another, this is itself 
benevolence, or the love of another. 178 Gipson Decl. & 
FY ALM. 1, 142 benevolence is the foundation of justice. 1876 
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Mozity Univ, Sernt. ix. 192 The poor and dependent 
-. €xercise our active benevolence. . -” 

+2. Favourable feeling or disposition, as an 
emotion manifested towards another; affection ; 
goodwill (towards a particular person or on a 
particular occasion). 70 do one's benevolence: to 
lend one’s friendly offices. Ods. 

1423 James I. Avug’s QO. eviii, Though 1 geve the bene- 
uolence, It standis noght 3it in myn aduertence. ¢ 1430 
Lyoc. Bechas ‘Tab. Contents (1554) Bij, Roboam .. loste 
the benevolence of his people. 1§26 Tispace 1 Cor. vii. 3 
Let the man geve vnto the wyfe due benevolence. 1598 
Snaks. Jerry b/.1. i. 32, 1.. will be glad to do my bene- 
uolence. 1645 Ussner Body Diz, (1647) 284 When due 
benevolence is not yielded, although there be aptness there- 
unto. 1817 Jas. Mice Sret. Jud. 11. av. ii, 70 Wis dislike 
of application and control prevented his acquiring the 
benevolence of his superiors. ; 

3. concr. An expression of goodwill, an act of 
kindness ; a gift or grant of money ; a contribution 


for the support of the poor. 

c1qzg Wyntoun Crov.vu. vii. 157 Recoveryd be benevo- 
lens Wyth trawayle. 1§83 Stupbes cinat, clous. 1. 101 ‘To 
make collections for the poore, to gather beneuolences, and 
contributions of euerie one that was disposed to give. 1622 
Ley in Fortescue Papers 175 What Benevolence we would 
willingly bestow towardes the Palatinate. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah 400 Convenient for such as went up to sacrifice, to 
cast in their benevolence. 1766 Entick Loudouw IV, 58 
‘Towards the charge whereof the companies gave great 
benevolences. 1868 Minman St. Paul's xi. 282 The City 
of London gave first a great benevolence. 

4. “ug. fist. A forced loan or contribution 
levied, without Iegal authority, by the kings of 
Engiand on theirsubjects. First so called in 1473 
when astutely asked by Edward IV., as a token of 
goodwill towards his rule. Sometimes loosely 
applied to similar impositions elsewhere. 

1483 def 1 Kick. JH, ii. § 1 A newe imposicion named a 
benevolence. 1494 Fasvan vii. 664 He rode about the more 
parte of the lande, and vsed the people tn suche fayre maner, 
that he reysed therbynotable summes of money, the whiche 
way of the leuyinge of this money was after named a beny- 
uolence. ¢1534 Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 11.161 Perchance very 
many gave that benevolence with evil will. 1644 Lv, Dicsy 
in Rushworth /fést. Codd. ut. (1692) I. 31 The granting of 
Subsidies, and that under so preposterous a name as of a 
Benevolence, for that which is a malevolence indeed. 1661 
Pepys Diary 31 Aug., Vhe Benevolence proves. .an occasion 
of so much discontent every where, that it had better it had 
never been set up, 1775 CHATHAM in Par/f., The spirit 
which now resists your taxation in America is the same 
which formerly opposed loans, benevolences, and ship- 
money in England. 1875 Stusss Coust. Hist. 1. xviii. 
213. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 56 Resentment was kept 
alive by the benevolences and imposts which Nero now 
demanded. 

+Bene‘volency. 0s. [ad. L. benevolentia: 
see prec. and -Ency.] The quality of being bene- 
volent ; also concr, a gift of money, a ‘benevo- 
lence.’ 

1s40 Raynatp Birth Man (1634) Prol. 7 The benevolencie 
and willing fauour of all. 1698 Norris /ract. Disc. 1V. 
340 They retrench their Expenses, and withdraw their 
wonted Benevolencies. 1766 //ist. Europe in Anu. Reg. 
38/x The body of the Clergy, till very late taxed themselves 
and granted to the King benevolencies. 

Benevolent (bénevélént), a. Also 5 benvo- 
lent, 5-6 benyuolente, 6 beneuolent. [a. OF. 
benivolent, benvolent, ad. L. bene volent-em, f. bene 
well + volent-em wishing, willing, pr. pple. of velle 
to will, wish: see prec.]} 

1. Of the general frame or habit of mind: De- 
sirous of the good of others, of a kindly disposi- 
tion, charitable, generous, 

1482 JMouk of Evesham (Arb.) 75 Redy and benyuolente 
to alle men whilys he leuyd. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasuz. 
Par, N. T. Pref. 5 Our benevolent loue and affeccion. 
1725 Pore Odyss, 111. 456 Beloued old man! benevolent as 
wise. 1781 J. Moore Viezu Soc. f. (1790) 1.xxxix, 424 The 
mild precepts of a benevolent religion. 1848 Macavtay 
Hist. Bug. 1. 406 A small body of sages had turned away 
with benevolent disdain from the conflict. 

b. transf. of things: Kindly, fostering. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Mau. 306 The benevolent Heat 
of the Sun hath a great influence thereupon. 

2. With the literal force of the Latin dene volens : 
Well-wishing, well-disposcd 40, wto (another). 

soz ArnoLp Chrou, (1811! 161 A thinge .. for the which 
wee shal [be] more ben volent unto thy Holynesse. 1g09 
Hawes Past. Plas. xx. v, She [Sapience} is to man ryght 
benyvolent. x Mitton 7. Z. vu 65 Raphael now .. 
Benevolent and facil thus repli’d. 

+3. quasi-sd. = BENEVOLENCE 3. Ods. (? error.) 

a 1639 Srotmswoop //ist. Ch, Scot. vu. (1677) 541 The 
Noblemen.. made offer to give a benevolent according to 
their abilities. 

Bene‘volently, edz. [f. prec. + -Lx?.] In 
a benevolent manner ; with benevolence. 

1532 Etyot in Gov, (1883) 77 It pleasid you so benevolently 
toremembre me. 1543-4 act 35 //eu. b//1, xii, Lis subiectes 
.. most willyngly and beneuolently..do remit .. the same 
summes of money. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1. ii. (1883) 156 
-\ debt benevolently contracted to serve a fricud. 1879 
Saf, Rev. 5 July 21 He was benevolently engaged in 
making catches {at cricket} 

Bene-volentness. rarc~°. [f. BENEVOLENT 
+ -NESS.] = BENEVOLENCE, 

7s in Battey. Hence in Johnson, and mod. Dicts. 

+ Bene-voler. Ols.rare—!. A well-wisher. 
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1486 Pastor Lett. 88g V1. 327 Mer benevolers willith hir 
to continue hir sute, 

Benevolist (b/ne-vélist). [f. 1. Jenevol-us sce 
prec.) +-18?.] A professor of bencvolence. Cf. pree. 

1825 (f/¢/e) School for Patriots and DBenevolists. 1863 
Scotsman 14 Aug., ‘Vo be experimented upon .. by contend. 
ing sets of sectarians and ‘ benevolists.’ 

+ Bene‘volous, 2. V/s. Also 5-6 benivol- 
ous, -us, benyvolouse. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 

1. Well-wishing, kindly, friendly, benevolent. 

1470 HarvinG Chron. xxxi iv, Amendyng all their faultes 
and errours, With all their hertes full beneuolous. 1513 
Brapsuaw St. MVerburge 213 Vnclose thy succours, and 
be beniuolous, 1536 Bertenpen Crow. Scot. (1821) (ert, 
Maximus .. schew him sa benivolus to the pepil. 1645 J 
Gloopwix] Juuoc. & Trath Tri. Yo Rdr., A man of no 
benevolous or friendly comportance. « 1670 Hacket Up. 
Williams 1, (1693) 66 Such as knew not the wherefore were 
the more benevolous to the Arch- Bishop's misfortune, 

2. atstrol. Of the planets, etc.: Of favourable 
influence, auspicious. 

1642 Sir I. Browne Relig. Med. 43 The benevolous As. 
pects of my Nativity. 1652 Gauce J/agastront. 89 Planets 
amicall, benevolous, auspicions, 

Benewith, variant of BENDWITH. 

Benewrous, ctc., variant of Benrvrovs, etc. 

Benfait, -fet, -feet, obs. forms of BENEFIT sé. 

Beng, variant of Buanc. 

Bengal (bengol). In 7 bengall. Name of 
a province of Elindustan (in Marco Polo, 12y$, a> 
Bangala; in Vasco de Gama, 1498, as Bemgala; i 
Ovington, 1690, as engala ; Col. Yule). Hence, 

1. Applied to piece goods (apparcntly of different 
kinds) exportcd from Bengal to England in the 
17th c.: cf. Bengal Stripes in 2. 

¢1680 Potexren Coll. Pocus 205 Their Persian Silks, 
Bengalls, Printed and Painted Callicoes .. are used for 
Beds, Hanging of Rooms, 1696 Lutrretyt Brief Red. (1857) 
1V. 147 A bill to be brought in to forbid the wearing of 
eHMUBhie silks brought from Persia and East India, with 
bengalls, callicoes, etc. 1696 Jlerchant's Ware-ho. 30 
‘There is two sorts, strip'd and plain, by the Buyers called 
Bengalls .. they are very fine stripes, but are of no great 
use or service. 1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3740/3 All Wrought 
Silks, Bengalls, and Stuffs mixed with Silk. 1755 Jotuxson 
Beugal,a sort of thin slight stuff, made of silk and hair, for 
woinen’s apparel. 1865 Macautay //ést. Eug. 1V. 141 The 
importation of silks and of Bengals, as shawls were then 
called, was pronounced to be a curse to the country. 

2. Comb. and attrtb., a. Bengal light, a kind of 
firework producing a steady and vivid blue-coloured 
light, used for signals ; Bengal quince, the fruit 
of Zgle Var melos, belonging to the orange family; 
Bengal root (sce quot.) ; Bengal silk; Bengal 
stripes, striped ginghams, originally brought from 
Bengal, afterwards manufactured at Paisley, etc. ; 
Bengal tiger, the tiger proper, so called from its 
abundance in Iower Lengal. 

¢ 1865 J. Wycve in Crrc. Sc. 1. 381/1 Used for the manu- 
facture of *Bengal lights, 1866 /ivas. Bot. 953 * Bengal 
Quince, vEgle Marmelos. bid. 135 * Bengal Root, an old 
name for the roots of the Vellow Zedoary. 1711 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4850/3, 15 Pound of Single E *Bengal Silk. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 336 *Bengal stripes, Ginghams; a kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured stripes, so called from the 
cottons which we formerly imported from Bengal. 

Bengali, Bengalee (beng9'l/). [a. native 
Bangatt.|) a. adj. Of or belonging to Bengal. 
b. sé. A native of Bengal; the language of Bengal, 
one of the Aryan vernaculars of India. So the obs. 
Benga‘lan, Benga lian a. and s/.; Benga‘lic a. 

1613 Purcuas Pedgr. I. v. v. 404 The Bengalans have a tra- 
dition or fable amongst them. 1768 Phil. Frans. LVI. 
130 Having met with a Bengalian doctor. 1801 H. Lesn.- 
peFF Gram. dnd. Dial, Introd. 3 My Sircar .. introduced 
me to a Bengallic School Master. 1848 Tnackeray bax. 
Fatr lix, That gentleman would not let the Bengalee rest 
until he had executed his promise 1858 W. Extis }ésévs 
Afadagascar iii. 54 Bengalee or Chinese merchants, 1862 
D. Forses (fét/e), Bengali Grammar. 

| Bengaline (bengilzn). [mod.F. ; so called 
from similarity to the fabric mentioned under 
BENGAL 1.]) A new (French) name for poplin. 
a mixed fabric of silk and worsted. 

1884 Pad! Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/1 Autuun Fashions, Benga- 
line (a superior substitute for Irish poplin), 

Benge, variant of BINGE v. Oés. to bow. 

+ Benger(e, byngger. Ols. A com-bin. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 31 Bengere of come [1499 bengze}, 
techa (=theca). /bid., Bengere of a myile [1499 bengce!, 
Serricapsia. 

Bengewine, bengwine, obs. ff. Bexzuiy. 

Benic (benik), a. Chew. Also behenic. [f. 
BEN +-1¢.] Obtained from oil of ben. 

1873 Watts Fozeues’ Chem. 695 Renic or Pehenic Acid is 
a white crystalline fat. 1879 — Dict. Chem., Benic acid, 
This name has been applied to two different fatty acids .. 
benostearic acid, and .. benomargaric acid. ‘ 

tBenight, a/v. Obs. Jy night, ere night. 

1642 GEN. Preston in Carte’s Co//. 11735) 120, I will nt 
trouble your Lordship with more benight. 

Benight (binait). v. [f. Be- 6+ Nicnt-.} 

1. ¢rans. a. pass. To be overtaken by the dark- 
ness of night , before reaching a place of shelter . 

1560 Daus Sleidane’s Commi, 326 ‘The Emperour .. was 
benighted and rode at Ancker, 1698 Haktuvr fie. I 
112 When we lay in the fields or were benighted before 
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we came to oure iourneis end. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 
(1862) 43, I am like to be benighted, for the day is almost 
spent. 1748 RicHaRoson Clarissa (1811) I. xxvii. 190 A 
gentleman .. would rather be benighted, than put up at 
his house. 1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 
172 The tourists were benighted in a forest. 

b. active. To involve in the darkness of night ; 
refi. to hide oneself in the night. var. arch. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes 1. vi. §9 She straightway dight 
Her rohes, & did herselfe benight. @ 1691 Boye (J.) Those 
bright stars that did adorn our heinisphere, as those dark 
shades that did benight it, vanish. 1839 Baitey Festus 
(1848) vi, Benighting even night with its grim limbs. 

2. To involve in darkness, to darken, to cloud. 
Also fig., of the effect of sorrow, disappointment, 
etc., upon one’s face, prospects, or life. 

@ 1631 Doxne Se/ect. (1840) 3 As the sun does not set to any 
nation .. God .. does not set to thy soul, though he benight 
it with an affliction. 1651 Davenant Gondibert ut, Vv. xvi, 
Now jealousie no more benights her face. 1699 GArTH 
Dispens.(J.) The clouds look heavy and benight the sky. 
Lbid, (1706) 36 Smoth'ring Fogs of Snioke benight the 
Fire. 

b. To involve in intellectual or moral darkness, 
in the ‘night’ of error or superstition. 

1610 Heatey St. Aue. City of God 414 Nor is the crea- 
ture ever be nighted but when the love of the Creator for- 
sakes him. 1692 E, Watker Ffictetus’ Mor. \xiii, Whose 
Reason’s Light Is clouded o’er, whom Error doth benight. 
1712 HeNtEY Sfect. No. 396 § 2 These Portraitures be- 
night the faculties. 183 J. Witson Unémore vi. 281 What 
men... call Religion, now benighting half the earth. 

3. To blind, to dazzle; to deprive of vision. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovzd's Afet. u. (1626) 26 Pale sudden feare 
..in so great a light, be-nights his eyes. 1651 J. C[LEvE- 
LaNno] Poems 32 This Cabinet, whose aspect would benight 
Critick spectators with redundant light. 1652 BENLowEs 
Theoph. w. \vi. 44 O're-fulgent Beams daz'd Eyes benight. 

Benighted (binaitéd), A/a. [f. prec. +-Ep1.] 

Overtaken by the darkness of the night; 
affected by the night (o4s.). 

1575 in Farr's Sc? /. (1845) II. 516 And so are all my 
lockes Bedecked.. With these benighted drops. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.\. xxi, He told of his benighted road. 1815 — 
Guy M. x\viii, Some benighted fisherman, he thought. 

jig. Involved in intellectual or moral darkness. 

1634 Mitton Comzs 384 He that hides a dark soul and 
foul thoughts, Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 
1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur, Leigh iv. 339 You poets are be- 
nighted in this age. 1863 KincLake Crémea (1877) I. iii. 51 
He was a benighted Moslem. 

+b. Involved in obscurity. Ods. 

1647 Warp S7zwip. Cobler 19 Seekers, looking for new 
Nuntio’s from Christ, to assoile these benighted questions. 

Hence Beni‘ghtedness. 

1865 /all Malt. G. 5 July 1/2 Respectable old Russell 
Whigs, on whom charges of moral corruption operate much 
more powerfully than charges of intellectual benightedness. 

Beni‘ghten (binai't’n), v. varc. [f. Benicut, 
app. after exlight-ci: sce-EN.] trans. To benight. 
Hence Beni‘ghtening z'4/. sé. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 787 A mere priestly delusion to 
enslave and benighten mankind. 1860 Pusey Win. Proph, 
193 Moral benightening which seems to cast the shadow of 
death over the soul. 

Benighter (b/nai-ta1). [f BexicHt+-ER1.] 
One who keeps others in darkness. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris vi. 208, 1, from my soul, 
profess To hate all bigots and benighters. 

Beni‘ghting, v//. sb. [f. Bexicut+-1ne1.] 
The fact of being benighted or overtaken by night 
away from shelter. 

21639 W. WuHaATELEY Prototypes i. xxvii (1640) 90 To 
meet with such kinde of accidents, as benighting. 1819 L. 
Hont Judicator, No.8 (1822) I. 60 Spenser. .seems to have 
taken the idea of a benighting from Apollonius. 

Beni‘ghting, ///.a. [f.asprec. + -1NG?.] That 
benights or involves in darkness. 

1649 Drevpen Death Ld. Hastings 50 That veil which 
shrouds Our day-spring in so sad benighting clouds. 

Benightmare, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beni ghtment. [f as prec.+-mENT] The 
state or condition of being involved in physical, 
intellectual, or moral darkness. 

1651 Buscs New Disp, § 162 Confesses their benightment 
to the black paths of ignorance and error. 1850 ALISON 
Hist. Europe. xcvi. § 99 Vhe benightinent of superstition. 

Benign (b/nain\, 2. Forms: 4-6 benygn(e, 
-yngne, -yng(e, -ing, 4-7 benigne, -ingne, 7- 
benign. fa. OF. denigne, benin:-L. benignis 
‘kindly,’ prob. for dezigenus, £. bene well + -genus 
born, ofkind. Cf. malignus, privignus ; for the 
sense L. genfilis, ¥. gentil, Eng. geulle ; also, Eng. 
hind, kindly, 1.. generdsus, Gr. yevvaios.] 

1. Ofa kind disposition, gracious, kindly. 

c1320 R. Reunne Jedit, 1103 Je weten weyl how benygne 
my dere sone was. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Hrs, (1880) 353 Charity 
is benyngne. 1422 in Ellis Ore. Lett. 1. 30 I. 96 That it 
please your .. Grace of yonr benigne pitee and grace, to re- 
leve and refresh your said pouere Oratour. 1550 Scof, 
Pocms 16th C. 11. 130 Hee is fair, sober and bening, Sweet, 
ineek, and gentle in all thing. @ 1619 Foturrsy A theom. u, 
xiv. §4 It's he alone, euen he, the God beningne, That vs 
instructs, in enery blessed thing. 1850 Mrs. Browning: Dr. 
Exile Poems 1.7 As well As the benignest angel of you all. 

+b. Gentle, meck, humble. Ods. 

1377 Lane. 7’, 2’, B. xvi. 7 Pe blosmes beth boxome speche 
and benygne lokynge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerdvs 7. 287 
Thise arn the wordes that the markis sayde To this benigue, 
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verray, feithful mayde. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 419 Allmen 
and women .. that are lowe, ande meke, ande benigne. 
2. Exhibiting or manifesting kindly feeling in 
look, gesture, or action; bland, gentle, mild, 
€1374 CHAUCER Troylus 11. 1753 Benyng he was to eche in 
general. 1493 Petronylla (Pynson) 5 Benygne of porte, 
humble of face and chere. 1542 Hen. VIII. Decd, 193 We 


..gaue.. benigne and gentyl audience to suche Ambassa- . 


dours, as repayred hither. 1663 BuTLER A/zd. 1. 11. 880 Be- 
nigne & not blustrous Against a vanquisht Foe. 1777 Wat- 
son Philip Lf (1793) 11. xu. 114 Requesens indeed had a 
more benign and placid countenance than Alva. 1871 
Briacnie Four Phases i, 58 That when a thieftakes your 
cloak you should thank hun, like a benign Quaker, for his 
kindness. 

3. transf. Of things: Favourable, kind, fortn- 
nate, salutary, propitious ; ¢esf. in Astrol. opposed 
to malign, malignant, etc. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan. 32 Those reasons which are most 
Benigne. .ought to have the best acceptation. 1667 WATER: 
HOUSE Fire Loud. 34 By concurrence of circumstances, be- 
nign to, and corresponding with a vastative event. 1667 
Mitton ?. Z. xu. 538 So shall the World goe on, To good 
malignant, to bad inen benigne. «@ 1674 CLARENDON “ist, 
Reb, IIl. xu, 262 The Government of these benign Stars was 
very short. 1743 Fietpine ¥. Jf 7/d i. x, His affairs began 
to weara more benign aspect. 1853 C. Bronté l’2/letle xvi. 
oe On whose birth benign planets have certainly smiled. 

. Of weather, soil, climate, etc.: Mild, salu- 
brious, genial, kindly. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sors. T. 44 fful lusty was the weder and 
benigne. 1503 Dunsar Yiustl § Rose 32 Thy air it is 
nocht holsum nor benyng. 1665 G. Havers P. Della Valle's 
Trav. FE. Ind, 86 The Air becomes more healthful, sweet, 
and more benigne both to sound andinfirm. 1772 PENNANT 
Tours Scot. (1774) 306 He sows his seed, and sees it flourish 
beneath a benign sun. 1868 G. Durr Pol, Surv. 209 The 
climate is benign, even in low marshy neighbourhoods. 7 

5. Aled. +a. Of medicines: Gentle or mild in 
operation. Of food: Easily digested. Ods. 

1€51 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 23 Celsus adviseth Inter- 
changing, and Alternation of the Diet, but still with an 
Inclination to the more Benigne. 1652 Frencn J] orksh. Spa 
vi. 64 More benigne purgatives. 1733 CnEyne Eng. Malady 
nn. ix. § 3 (1734) 208 Aromatick Medicines .. increase their 
benign, and.. hinder their destructive Effects. @ 1735 
ArsuTHNoT(J.) These salts are of a benign mild nature. 

b. Of diseases: Of a mildtype; not malignant. 

1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 207 There is little or no difference 
between them [certain virulent tumours] and the benign 
sort, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 13 Benign Diseases are 
those in which the appreciable group of phenomena indi- 
cates a surely favorable issue. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 
I. 549 Benign tumours are of slow growth, 

6. quasi-adv. = BENIGNLY. 

1535 STEWART Cro. Scot. 11. 374 Beseikand thame rycht 
hartlie and benyng, For to ressaue than as thair prince and 
king This Alpynus. @1725 Pore Or/yss. xi. 63 His words 
well weigh’d, the general voice approved Benign. 

Benignancy (b/nignansi). [f. BeniGN-ant: 
see -ANCY.] Benignant quality or manner. 

4876 Geo. Exiot Dax, Der. 1V. \xx. 364 M's eyes. .dwelt 
on the scene with the cherishing benignancy of a spirit. 
1881 Blackw. Mag. CXX1X. 186 Abraham regarded him 
with an expression of imperturbable benignancy. 

Benignant (béni-gnint), zc. [A recent forma- 
tion on BENIGN, or L. denzgnus, after malignant, 
which is of much earlier standing, and has a Latin 
prototype. Not in Johnson; nor in Bailey 1800, 
though freely used by Burke and Boswell in 1791.] 

1. Cherishing or exhibiting kindly feeling towards 
inferiors or dependants; gracious, benevolent (with 
some suggestion of condescension or patronage). 

a1782 Aaiden's Wish in Ritson Coll, Eng. Songs 1. iv. 
zo (‘I'.) Defend my heart, benignant Power. 1791 Burke 
Let. Memb. Nat. Assembly Wks. V1. 45 Vhe king .. was .. 
the very reverse of your benignant sovereign. 1859 Gro. 
Euiot A. Bede 2 His glance, instead of being keen, 1s con- 
fiding and benignant, 1875 Browninc A7istoph. Afpol. 119 
Theirs would be To prove benignantest of playfellows. 

2. transf. Of things; Exerting a good or kindly 
influence ; favourable, beneficial, salutary. 

1790 Boswett Fohnsont VV. 314 (T.) As if its [Christi- 
anity’s] influence on the mind were not benignant. 1798 
Sovtney Sonu, xiii, Wks. II. 95 For like a God thou [O Sun) 
art, and on thy way Of glory sheddest with benignant ray, 
Beauty, and life,and joyance from above. 1844 A/em. Baby- 
lonian P’cess 11. 183 Our destiny is settled in this world by 
the benignant or malignant character of our natal star. 

Beni‘gnantly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly*.] With 
kindly manner or intent, graciously. 

1790 Boswett Yohnson 11. 240 (Jov.) Dr. Johnson smiled 
benignantly at this. 1814 SoutHey Roderick xiv, Benign- 
antly, With voice and look and gesture, did the Prince.. 
Respond. 1831 CarLyLe J/ise. (1857) I]. 219 Friends, who 
were in life so benignantly united. : 

+ Beni‘gnate, a. Obs. rare—). [f. L. benzgn- 
us+-ATE: cf. next.] A by-form of BeNien. 

1533 Bevrenpen Livy ui. (1822) 254 Na benignate nor 
swete contenance semit be his proude havingis. 

+ Beni‘gned, @. Ods. rarc. [f. L. benign-2s or 
F. or Eng. denign(e +-ED.] A by-form of BENIGN. 

1470 Harpinc Chrox. cxiv. vi, And Athilstane at the daye 
asstgned Made hym redy the battaill to haue smitten Again 
Colbrond, armed with hart benyngned. 

Benignity (b/ni-gniti). Forms: 4-6 benyng- 
nite, -yte, -ete, benignite.e, -yte(e, benyg- 
Nite(e, -yte, -ete, 5-7 benignitie, -itye, 7- be- 
nignity. [ME. dcenignete, a. OF. denignité, ad. 
1. benignilal-em ; see -1TY.} 


a 


BENIM. 


1. Kindly feeling and its manifestation; kind- 
ness of disposition, or of manner. (Now attributed 
to superiors or those who are venerable. ) 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus u. 483 O God.. Thow be my 
sheld, for thy benignite. 1382 Wycuir /s. li{i]. 5 Thou 
loouedist malice ouer benygnete; wickidnesse mor than to 
speke equite. ?c1480 Ragman Roll 64 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
72 But paciently your benygnyte Taketh all in gre. 1531 
ExyorGoz,11. viii, Benevolence, beneficence, and liberalitie, 
which maketh up the said principall vertue called benig- 
nitieor gentilnes. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. li. 1 Out of the 
riches of thy benignity. 1737 WHisTon Yosephus’ Antig. vi. 
iii, § 3 A peculiar benignity and affection which he had to 
the King. 1844 THirtwatt Greece VIII. Ixvi. 383 It [the 
senate] received him with the most gracious benignity. 
1865 CartyLe Freak, Gt, X. xxi. ix, 180 Such a fatherly 
benignity of look. 

b. concr, A manifestation of kindness, a kindly 
or generous deed ; a kindness, a favour bestowed. 

1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. Pref.6 The receiuer of that 
soliberall benignitye. 1590 SwinBuRN Jestaments 78 Many 
great and ample grants and benignities. @1711 Ken Pre- 
parat, Poet. Wks. 1721 IV.74 The Benignities which shine, 
From Love divine. 1865 BusHnety Vicar. Sacr. m1. Vi. 337 
‘They look to see it [the gospel] operate by mere benignities. 

2. Of things: a. (dstrol.) of a planet; b. of 
weather, climate; c. of medicine, disease. arch. 
See BENIGN. 

a. 1665 GLANVILL Secfs. Sci. xx. 130 That planet receives 
the dusky light we discern in its Sextile Aspect, from the 
Earth’s benignity. 1722 Pore Let, Wks. 1737 VI. 87 A star 
that .. is all benignity, all gentle and beneficial influence. 

b.  @ 1640 Jackson Creed xu. xiii, Wks. XII. 98 No be- 
nignity of native soil..can quicken..them. 1778 RoBERTSON 
Hist, Amer. 11. vu. 333 The fertility of the soil corresponds 
with the benignity of the climate. 18z4 Worpsw. Excur- 
Sion Vv. 430 That benignity .. that warms The mole. 

ec. 1605 Tinme Querstt. 1. xvi. 80 The mercurials doe 
exceede the antimonials in benignitie and sweetnesse. 1684 
tr. Bouct’s Merc. Compit. xix. 765 The Humours are re- 
duced to benignity. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Benignity. a 
term applied in recognition of the mildness and favourable 
progress of a disease; and also to a tumour which is not 
cancerous or malignant. 

Benignly (bénoinli), adv. [f. BENIGN + -L¥2.] 

1. In a benign manner; kindly, graciously. 

¢1380 Wycuir Hiss. (1880) 44 Pe mynystris owe to re- 
sceyue hem benygnely and bi charite. 1528 More /ere- 
syes wi. Wks. 213/1 The gretest prelate in this realme.. 
dismissed him very benygnely. 1862 Lytron Sfv Story I. 
129 Mrs. Ashleigh looked at me benignly. 

+2. Meekly, gently, humbly. Ods. 

¢1386 CHaucer Pers. T. P 35 Penitence destreyneth a 
man to accepte benygnely euery peyne that hym is en- 
ioyned. 1393 Lanoi. 2. Pd. C. xv. 57 Yf men wolde hit 
{mercy] aske Buxumliche and benygneliche. 1557 PayNety 
Barcklaye's Fugurthe 7 He answered benygnely for the 
tyme. 

3. Of things: Genially, favourably, auspiciously. 

a 1687 WALLER (J.) Yet they [eyes] so benignly shine. 
1752 Younc Brothers 1. i. (1757) 11. 202 Benignly bright, as 
stars to mariners. 1871 R. Extis Catud/us xlvi. 2 Zephyrus, 
health benignly breathing. 

Beni‘gnness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being benign, 1731 in Baey vol. II. 

+ Benim, v. Oés. Chief forms: /xf 1 be- 
niman, 2-4 binimen, 4-5 bynymen, 6 be- 
nymme, (bynemme). /a./. I benam, I-5 bi- 
nam, 2-4 binom, 4-5 by-, benam(e, -naam, 
-nom. /a. /fle.1 benumen, 2-3 binume(n, 3-5 
bi-, benome, -nomin, -nummen, (5 byname, 6 
binomed). [A common Teut. compd. vb.: OE. 
bi-, be-ntman = OHG. bineman, MHG. benemen, 
mod.G. denehmen, Du. benenen, Goth. bdiniman, 
f. b7-, BE-+aiman, OTeut. *zeman to take: see 
Nis. Little used after 1500; exc. in pa. pple. 
benumen, benum, now BENUMB, BENUMBED. See 
also BENEME.] 

1. trans. To take away generally. 

a1000 Metr. Boeth. 271 Pa xr se swearta storm benumen 
hefde leafa gehwelces. c1z00 Srin. Coll. Hom, 143 Pis 
woreld hwile gif6 wunne. and hwile hit eft binimd, 1297 
R. Grove. 375 Vor he .. by nome herlond. 1436 Pot. Poens 
(1859) II. 159 Allas ! oure reule halteth, hit is benome. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans Bijb, Hit shall benymme hir grece, 

b. with da/. of possessor ( = froin). 

a 1000 Cxdion's Gen. (Gr.) 362 He us hefp heofonrice 
benumen. cxz250 Gex. §& Ex. 772 Sone him was sarrai 
binumen. 1382 Wycuir £cclus. xxvili. 19 And shal bynyme 
them ther trauailes {1388 hath priued hem of her trauelis]. 
1430 /fymns Virg. (1867) 92 Pis word .. binam me al my 
list. 1493 Festivadd (W. de W. 1515) 170b, ‘Thou benymest 
the aungelles in heven their Joye. [1560 Chaucer's Boeth. 
ved, Speght) 204/z (ed. 1868 11. Iv. 43) Ne Fortune may not be- 
nemme [1374 by-nyme] it thee. /6zé. 208/1 (ed. 1868 111. ili. 
7o) Money, that hath been binomed [1374 bynomen] hem.] 

c. front a possessor. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex. 1764 [I]c was for-dred de mi3zte timen, fro 
me Oine doutres bi-nimen. ¢1386 Cuavcer Jers. 7. P 486 It 
hynymeth fro man his witte. 1494 Fanyan i. lx. 39 Offa 
King of Mercia .. by name & toke from them that dignyte. 

2. trans. To rob, deprive, bereave. Const. orig. 


gen., later of (tal, from). ; : 

¢ K. AELrrep Szda m1. vii. (Bosw.) He hine his rices 
benam. c12z05 Lay. 8798 Pat he me nolde ut driuen, bi- 
nimen me xt pan liue. ¢1230 /fadi Med. 35 Pe care again 
pi pinunge prahen binimed pe nihtes slepes. c1460 J. Rus- 
sett Bk. Nurture in Badees Bk, (1868) 140 Pese may benym 
py souerayne from many nyghtis restis, 1480 CAxToN 
Chron, Eng. vu. 93/1 To benymme Edwarde of his ryght. 

b. Without const.: To rob ; to spoil, ravish. 


BENIMMING. 


c1250 Gen, & Ex. 1706 Lia bar last dowter dinam, Sichem, 
siden, hire ille bi-nam. 1° Ayenb, 23 Ydelblisse benimp 
god and stelp pet his is. /0#/. 39 Pise greate prela[te]s pat 
benimeb and robbep hire onderlinges. 1480 Caxton Chrow. 
Eug., xcvi. 76 Euer he that was strengest bynome hym that 
was feblyst. 

+ Beni‘mming, 7//. sd. Obs. 
-Incl.] The taking away. 

argooin Relig, Aut. 11. 52 Pley of the fleyshis not coven- 
able, but to the bynymniynge of the spiritus heretage. 

Bening(ne, obs. form of BENIGN. 

Benioin, -ione, -ioyn: obs. forms of BENZOIN. 

Benison (be‘nison). Forms: 3 beneysun, 3-4 
benesun, -nis(s)un, -niscon, -un, 3-5 beneson, 


[if precear 


4 benisone, -sune, benesoun, -isoun, -ysoun, | 


-yssoun, 4 5 benyson, 5 beneyson, benzown, 
5-6 benysone, 6 bennysoun, benizon, 8-9 Sc. 
bennison, 4- benison. [ME. demcysun, etc., a. 
OF. bencigun, -gon, -sson, son, -son:—L. benedte- 
tidn-em. Dr. Johnson says, ‘not now (1755) used, 
unless ludicrously.” Bunt it is now common as a 
poetic or quaint form of denediction.] 

1. Blessing, beatitude. a. That blessing which 
God gives; a giving of blessedness. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 3345 On morn wit godds beniscon Was 
mai rebecca lede 0 ton. /6éd. 264 [He] sal haue pardon 
And part ofcristes benison. 1394 2. P/. Crede 654 Alle pat 
persecution in pure lijf suffren, Pei han pe benison of god 
blissed in erpe- 1605 Suaks. Lear iv. vi. 228 The bountie, 
and the benizon of Heauen To boot, and boot. 1632 Brome 
orth, Lasse. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 33 Now Gods benison 
light o’ye for it. 1642 Jer. Tavtor £fysc. (1647) Pref., The 
most glorious issues of Divine Benison upon this Kingdome. 

b. That which any one receives ; beatitude. 

a1400 Relig. Pieces ie Thoritou MS, (2867) 29 Pairs es pe 

joye of heuene, ffor pat es pe benysone of pe pure. 1724 
’ Ramsay Yva-t, Misc. (1733) 11. 170 There is nae_bennison 
like mine, I have amaist nae care. 185: Mrs. Browninc 
Casa Guidi Wind, 1, Her patriot Dead have benison. 

2. The pronouncing or invocation of a blessing ; 
benediction. @. geu.= BENEDICTION I. In early 
usage esp. that of a father; approaching 1 a. 

1300 Cursor VW. 5356 Quen he was til his ending bun | had 
his brad beniscun. /é2:/. 5461 His suns blessed he on rau, 
He gaue ilkan seir benissun. c1320 Senyu Sag. (W.) 3485 
Tharfore, son, for my benzown, Tel vs al now that resown. 
1382 Wyciir Get. xxxii. 12 Y drede lest he brynge on me 
malysoun for benysoun. 1568 Yacob & Lsan iv. i. in Hazl. 
Dodst. 1. 230 Kill him some venison, Which brought 
and dressed, he is to have his benison. 1649 Jer. TayLor 
Gt. Exempt. wi. xiv. 27, 1767 Fawkes Vheocritus xvii. 
(R.) Twelve noble virgins .. pleas’d the vocal benison to 
shower. 1815 Soutney Noderick 1. 72 Short interchange 
of benison As each to other gentle travellers give, 1828 
Scott F. .W. Perth xv, 1 have slept sound under such a 
benison. a. 

+b. ecclesiastical ;= BENEDICTION I b. Ods. 

@ 1340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 3405 Benyssoun of bisshope of 
his dignité; And benyssoun of prest, pat gyyen es Namly, 
in pe end of pe mes. 1387 Trevisa //igdeu Rolls Ser. VI. 
41x Noper he was..i-hi3t wip sacrynge and benesouns. 
1513 Brapsuaw St. WVerburge (1848) 90 They toke lycence 
and had the popes benesoun. 

Jig. (tronical) 1s92 Greene Ufst. Courtier, Bending his 
staffe as if he meant. .to bestow his benison. 

+c. Grace before meat ;= BENEDICTION Id. Ods. 

@ 1300 Hazelok 1723 Thanne [he] were set, and bord leyd, 
And the beneysun was seyd. i 

+3. Disposition to bless; graciousness, grace, 
benignity. Ods. 

c 1450 Lay-Folks Mass. Bk, F. 352, | pray him of his beni- 
soun .. Sey a pater-noster for the writere. 

Benivolence, -ous, obs. ff. BENEVOLENCE, etc. 

Benj, variant of BHaNG. 

Benjamin! (bendgimin). Also 6-7 benia- 
min. [Corruption of denjoznx, earlier form of 
BENzOIN, assimilated to the proper name Benjamin.] 

1. Gum benzoin. 

1580 HoLtyBanp reas. Fr. Tone, Du Benjoin, Beniamin. 
1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 1. 260 The marchandise which be 
in Pegu, are..muske, beniamim or franckincense, etc. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer. (1869) 139 Leave a name as sweet As Ben- 
jamin and Storax when they meet. 1744 Mrs. DeLany 
lutobiog. (1861) 11. 270 Seeds and tincture of benjamin. 
1799 W. Taytor in Jonth, Rev, XXVIII. 570 Terms so 
inexpressive or improper as Benjamin for Benjoin .. will 
disappear by simple exposure. 1851-9 Hooker in Adm. 
Man, Sct. Eng. 425 Benzoin or Gum Benjamin. 

2. Benjamin tree: a name applied to three 
trees: a. Styrax Benson, the tree from which 
benzoin is obtained ; a native of Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc.; b. the Bencorn odoriferum or Lindera Ben- 
soz, a North American shrub, which has an aro- 
matic stimulant tonic bark, and berries yielding 
an oil of similar properties; called also Benjamin- 
bush, and in U.S. Benjamin; ©. sometimes ap- 
plied to Ficus Benjamina (Treas. Bot. 135). 

1640 Parwinson Theat. Bot, 1572 The fruite of this Ben- 
jamin-tree. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 The Benjamin- 
Tree .. from the Continent of Virginia, 1777 Maitver cdid, 
LXVIH. 169 Camphire and Benjamin trees are in this 
Country in great abundance. 1789 AseRcRomBIE Pract. 
Gard.(1823) 321 Laurus, Laurel ; comprehending the Benja- 
min-Tree and Sassafras. 1812 Rees Cycé. s.v. /aurus, The 
true Benjamin-tree or Gum Benzoin 1s a species of Styrax. 
1867 Gray Bot. V. U. States 423 Lindera Benszin, Spice 
Bush, Benjamin Bush. 

Benjamin? (bendzamin). 


[according to 
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Brewer from the name ofa tailor.) An overcoat 
of a particular shape formerly worn by men. (Still 
in slang or humorous use.) 

1817 ‘I. Peacock WVightm, Abbey 159 His heart is seen to 
beat through his upper benjamin. 1837 Locxuart Scott 
(1839) V.59 A vastly scientific and rather grave professor in a 
smooth drab benjamin. 1841 auch 1.98. 1865 Pall Mall 
Gaz. 7 Mar. 3/2 [quoting Kast-end slang). 

Benjarry, obs. form of Bringarry, 

Benjoin, earlier form of BENzoIn, 

+ Benk. O¢s. Northern formof Brxcu. (Now 
Bink.) Ilence Benked /f/. a., Benking v/. sb. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 15231 Wipp prinne bennkess bennkedd. /6éd. 
15232 For parwass an bennkinng lah. 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
281 His benk he did per crie: shireues, balifes he ches. 
¢ 1340 Cursor JV. (Fairf.) 5058 And on benke sete hain by. 
1440 J ork. Alyst, xxvi. 189, I schall buske to the benke 
Where baneres are bright. 

Be‘nmost, a. Sc. [f. Ben adv. and a. + -Most.] 
Superlative of BEN, q.v. ; inncrmost. 

Benn, var. of Ben sd.3, the Horse-radish tree. 

Bennet! (benct). Also 3 beneit, 5 benet, 
bennett. (MIL. herbe benett, prob. a. OF. herbe 
bencrte (in mod.F. écuofte), transl. L. herba bene- 
dicta ‘blessed herb,’ in It. erda dbenedetta, Ger. 
benedicte, also benedictenkraut, benedictenwwurz. 
Of herba benedicta Platearius is quoted in the 
Ortus Sanitatis of 1486, as saying ‘ Where the 
root is in the house the devil can do nothing, and 
flies from it; wherefore it is blessed above all 
other herbs.’ Prior.) To what plant these virtues 
werc originally ascribed, and how the name was 
eventually attached to Gem urbanum, cannot be 
determined; see Prior.] 

In Herb Bennet, name of a species of Avens, 
Geum urbanunt (N.O. Rosacex), a common Euro- 
pean wayside plant with yellow flower. The 
name was vagucly or inaccurately applied by early 
herbalists, being given also to the Hemlock and, 
according to Prior, to the Wild Valerian. 

¢1265 in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 558 /Jerba benedicta, herbe 
beneit, hemeluc. ¢1460 J. Russet, BA. Nurture in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 184 Herbe benet, bresewort, & smallache. 1578 
Lyte Dodocus 133 The leaues of .. Auens, or Herbe Ben- 
net, are rough. 1653 Urqunart Radelais 1. xxxi, The 
Fervency of Lust is abated by certain Drugs, Plants, Herbs, 
and Roots.. Mandrake, Bennet, Keckbuglosse. 1883 Log, 
-Mag. July 308 The roadside herb-bennet or common avens 
is yellow, like cinquefoil, 

Bennet?. An earlier form of BENT, still 
commonly retained in the south of England, in the 
sense of ‘ grass-stalk,’ ‘old stalk of grass.’ Hay 
Bennet; the Wild Barley-grass (ffordeum murt- 
num), See Bext sd.1 Also in comb. 

1669 Wor.ivce Syst, Agric. (1681) 177 Only feeding of 
them [Pigeons].. about Midsummer before Pease be ripe, 
which time they usually call Benting-time, because then ne- 
cessity inforceth them to feed on the Bents or seed of 
Bennet-grass. 1862 Barnes KAymes Dorset Dral. \I\. 85 
Wither'd bennet-stems, /d/d. Ser. 11.73 Above the bennet- 
bearing land, 1880 JerFeriEs Hodge & M. 1.135 The lowly 
convolvulus grew thickly among the tall dusty bennets. 

+Bennet®. Ods. A fish of the African seas. 

1731 Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 1. 187 In the sea 
about the Cape there is plenty of the fish call’d Bennets. 
1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 1. 322 The Bennet is near three 
feet long .. the eyes and tail are red, the fins yellow, and 
the scales purple with gold streaks. 

Benneting, obs. form of BENTING. 

Bennison, -ysoun, obs. forms of BENISoN. 

+ Benoi‘nt, v. Obs. rare—}. [f. Be- 1+ Nont, 
aphetic form of ANoINnT.] = ANoINT. 

1594 aud Rep, Faustus in Thoms £. £. Pr. Rome, (1858) 
IIT. 356 He had all benointed the walls with holy water. 

+ Benoom, v. Ods. Mistaken form of Benim. 

1563 SackvitLE Buckinghaut's Compl. xv, His body gored 
whiche he of liefe benocoms. 

Benorth (bingip), adv. and pref. Also by- 
north. [OE. de xorthan, f. Be- prep. and pref. + 
norpan adv. from the north; cf. deforan, behindan.] 

+ A. adv. To the north. Ods. 

1087 O. E. Chroun., Se blisceop] of Dunholme dyde to 
hearme pa:t he mihte ofer ealle be nordan. 1535 STEWART 
Crow. Scot. 11. 437 And 3e in peice to bruik the laue benorth. 

B. prep. North of. Now only Sc. 

1387 Trevisa Deser. Brit. (Caxton) 12 Tetbury that is 
thre myle bynorth Malmesbury. c¢ 1425 Wysxtoun Crou, 
vin. i. 18 Wardanys be-north pe scottis se. 1533 Alc? 25 
/feu, VIII, iv, Ame place .. benorth the riuer of Humbre. 
1676 Row Suppl. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 206 Athol and 
other engagers be-north Tay. 1854 Blackw. Wag. LAXY. 
337 Be-north the Forth. 

+ Beno'te, v.! Obs. [OE. denotian f. BE- 2+ 
notian, ME, Notr, to use.) trans, To use, makc 
use of. 

az1oo O, E. Chron. «MS. Cott, Tiber. A. vi) an. 894 Hie 
hzfdan heora mete benotodne. 1340 <dyesd. go Vor pet 
he his benotep na3t ari3t. 

Benote (bind), v2 [f Be- 6+ Nore sé.] 
trans. To annotate, to make notes upon. 

1767 Wickes Corr. (1805) III. 115 He proceeded to make 
very fair extracts, and afterwards to be-note them in the 
foulest manner. 1837 Wittrock BA. Trades (1842) 244 A 
work which the facetious Charles Cotton benoted and tra- 


| vestied with poetic scraps. 
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+ Be-no'thing, v. Ods. rare. [f. Be- 3 + No- 
THING.] ¢rans, ‘Yo reducc to nothing, annihilate. 

1674. N. Fairvax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., | had both lost and 
benothing’d myself. /64, 36 Suppose this [world] to be 
benothing’d, and .. another to be made. 

Benott, obs. form of Benet sd. exorcist. 

+ Beno'tte, v. Os. rare '. [f. Be- 2 + NoTTE 
v, to cut round, lop, crop.) /vazs. To crop close. 

1594 20d Rep. Faustus in Vhoms &. £. Pr. Kor. (1858) 
It}. 386 These henotted him round upon his head and 
beard, which is the foulest reproach and disgrace that can 
be offered unto the Turk. Dy: 

Benow, dial. f. ¢y now, by this time. 

Be'nsel, sé. Sc. and north. drat, Also ben- 
sell, -sall, -sail, -sil, bent-sail. [a. ON. denzfa 
(or denz/ Vigf.; bending, bent, tension, f. dead 
to bend (a bow). The spelling de/-sa77 is merely 
conjectural. With quot. 1659 cf. Icel. taka boa 
af benztum to take a bow out of bensel.] Bending, 
tension, spring (of mental faculties); strong bent 
or determination; impctus (of a body in motion. 

1513 Doucias “Eue/s vin. xii. 37 Ourweltit wyth the ber- 
sell of the ayris{=oars}. 1659 Durnam Scandal 79 Jam.) 
Men weary .. for our spirits are soon out of bensall. a 1662 
R. Baiwiuie Lett, (1773) HH. 306 (Jam.), I found the bent-sail 
of the spirits of some so much on the engagement. 1734 
A. WeELWwoop Giriipse Glory ix. 192 Surely, if you be par- 
takers of his [God's] nature, you cannot but bend to him 
with a strong Bensil. 1807 StacG Poets (Cumbert. dial, 
61 A hangrell gang Com with a bensil owr the sea. 

Be'nsel, v. dat. Also bansel. [prob. f. prec., 
in sense of ‘impetus.’] ¢raxs. To drive, knock 
(about); to bang, beat. 

1674 Ray .V. C. lids. 6 Beusel, to bang or beat. 1824 
Craven Dial. i. 8 Warmed her jerkin wi’ a sound switching, 
an bensill’d her purely. Vorthanptou & Staffordsh. dial, 
The child never rests: it is always being banselled about 
for something. | 

Benshi, -shie, variant of BANSHEE. 

Benste, obs. form of BENEDICITE. 

Benswine, obs. form of BENzOIN. 

+Bensy, v. Ods. rare. [The form suggests 
OE. dénstan to make prayer, to pray; perh. con- 
fused in form and sense with OF. dexe?ss-, length- 
ened stem of denxeir to bless, consecrate, hallow.] 
trans, Yo sanctify, hallow, purify. 

¢1315 Snorenam 50 That hy ham scholde clensy .. And 
myd water bensy. 

Bent (bent), 54.1 Also bennet. [A word of 
difficult history. In the sense of ‘stiff-grass’ or 
‘grass-stalk’ (in which alone the variant dcaze¢ 
occurs), it appears to be the representative of OF. 
éconet-, found as a frequent element in proper names, 
as Beonet-téah Bentley (see Index to Cod. Dipl. avi 
Sa.xon.). These names do not show the meaning ; 
but deonet:—earlier *binut (with co as u- umlaut 
of 7), in OS. dénet ‘Schade), is phonetically iden- 
tical with OHG. diuz, MIIG. b/nez, b7nz (str. 
masc.), mod.G. d/zse ‘rush, reed, stout grass grow- 
ing in wet places’ :—WGer. *d/nzut, of unknown 
etymology. But distinct instances of this sense 
are not found before the 15th c., while the sense of 
« grassy field or surface’ is common in northern 
writers from the earliest appearance of northern 
literature. Whether this is the same word is un- 
certain: it is possible enough that the pl. dexts 
was used for a placc where ‘ bents’ grew (cf. local 
names like Zotfey Bents near Shefheld) and that 
this led to the use of the sing. dexf as ‘ open grassy 
place.” ‘They arc here united provisionally.) 

I. 1. A name given to grass of a reedy or rush- 
like habit, or which has persistent stiff or rigid 
stems ; also to various grass-like reeds, rushes, 
sedges, and other plants. 

Britten and Holland 7éat-i, give a long list of grasses 
and other plants, to which the name, either simply or with 
attribute, 1s locally applied : by the seashore it very gene- 
rally means the Sea Reed Grass, Psaununa or Amurophila 
arenaria, but also Carex areuaria, Elyuims arciaria, 
Triticum Juuceunt, according to locality; on northern moor- 
lands often Funcus sguarrosus, but also Vardus stricta, 
etc. ; insome pastoral and hay districts Cysosurus cristatus 
(‘Hendon Bent’), Agrostis vulgaris; in other localities, 
Phalaris arundiuacca, Scirpas lacustris, or other marsh- 
grasses, bulrushes, reeds, or sedges: in Chester and Wilt- 
shire, the name is even given to the common heath and ling, 
perhaps because they grow on bents: cf. ‘ heath.’ 

a. sing. ‘bent’; plurat * bents.’ 

¢ 1445 in Wr.-Willcker, Voc. 644 Hoc gramen, a bent. 
1547 Boorve rev. [/ealth ccxcix. 98 b, Use no olde Ryshes 
nor Bentesin the house. 1601 Hotvanp /’¢iny I]. 216 Rushes 
or bents. 1625 Bacon Gardeus, Ess. (Arb.) 558 The dust of 
a Bent. 1783 Cowrer ask v. 22 The bents, And coarser 
Grass, upspearing o'er the rest. 1834 Mupie frit. Birds 
(1841) 1. 293 he nest is formed of bents, or other plants 
growing near the sea a 1847 Mrs. Suerwoon J “sit Grind. 
papa 21 His foot caught in a bent, and he fell, 1864 Sik | i 
PAtcrave .Vorin. & Eng. WV. 61 The bents and sedges where 


the ox could not feed were excluded from the ox gang. 
(cf. sense 5.] 

b. coftectively. Cf. grass. 

ts7o Levins J/anip. 66 Bent, smal rushes, fucns. 1580 


Nortu Plutarch (1676) 366 He... couered him with a great 
deal of Reed and Bent. 1778 Licutroor Fé. Scot. 1. 197 
Arwulo arcuaria, Sea Reed-Grass, -luglis, Bent, Sertis. 
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Muran, Gaxfts. 1791 NewtE Tour Eng. & Scot. 152 It 
had been the custom to pull up the bent, along spiry grass, 
near the shore. 1795 Burke 7h. on Scarcity Wks. VII. 
406 The rye-grass, or coarse bent, suffered more than the 
clover. 1848 W.GarpINer Flora Forfar. 194 It |Amsmophila 
arundina] is termed Bent, and..is valuable in binding the 
loose sand, 1882 Proc. Berw, Nat, Club YX. iii. 463 There 
is a considerable ascent over ground rough with bent 

Nardus stricta). 

+e. in £7, A bundle of reed-grass. Oés. 

1597 GerarD Herba/1. ili. (1633) 6, 1 take this last to be 
the grasse with which we in London do usually adorn our 
chimneys..: and we commonly call the bundle of it hand- 
somely made up for our use by the name of Bents. Y 

2. The stiff flower-stalk of grasses, (In this 
sense denet prevails in the southern counties. ) 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. (1586) 45 The time of 
cutting of it [grass] is when the Bent beginneth to fade and 
waxe stifie, and before it wither. 1601 HoLtano /’Ziny 11. 
273 It hath certain little husks or cods hanging by small 
bents. 1752 Liste A/xvsb, 308 The grass will not grow 
afresh, unless the dying bennets be cut off. (Géess.) Bex- 
nets, bents, Spiry grass running to seed. 1881 JEFFERIES 
lVood Magic 1 Then he drew forth a bennet from its sheath. 

b. ‘Applied usually to the old stalks of various 
grasses.’ Britten and Holland. 

1827 Kesie Chr. }. 20 Sund. Trin. ii, Through withered 
bents. 1848 Kincsvey Savut's Trag. 1. vii. 7 Mow the dry 
bents down. 1866 77eas, Bot. 135 Lents, a common country 
name for the dried stalks or culms of various grasses oc- 
curring in pastures, ’ f 

ce. The stalks and seeding heads of two species 
of Plantain (antago mayor and lanceolata) ; in 
East Yorkshire, the dry stalks of Aypocheris 
vadicala. Britten and Holland. 

1612 Cuapman I’7dows T. in Dodsley V1. 192 As a mower 
sweeps off the heads of bents. 1655 Movrret & BENNET 
Health's Inipr. (1746) 173 [Birds] that feed upon good Corn, 
Bents, or wholesome Seeds. 

3. In English Botany, the name of the genus 
Agrostis. More fully Bezd-grass: see III. 

1796 Morse Awzer. Geog. 1. 186 Many species of Bent 
\ Agrostis), particularly the Rhode Island Bent (4 gvosézs 
interrupta), 1838 Loupon Eucyct. Plautss.v. Agrostis, 
i. vulgaris..is the most common and earliest of the bents. 

4, Star or Stool Bent, Juncus sguarrosus, 
Psamma arenaria; Sweet Bent, Luzula campes- 
iris; Way Bent, Hordeum murinum; White, 
or Wire Bent, Wardus stricta. 

1597 GerarpD Herbal! (1633)73 Wilde barley, called. .after 
old English writers, Way Bennet. 1620 Markuam Farevw. 
H1usb, i. xix. (1668) 103 ‘These mats should rather be made 
of dry white bents, then of flags and bulrush. 

II. 5. A place covered with grass, as opposed 
to a wood; a bare field, a grassy plain, unenclosed 
pastnre-land, a heath. Of northern origin. In 
ME. the stock poetic word for ‘the field’ (of 
battle), L. campus, due partly at least to its alliter- 
ation with daltle, bicker, bide, brush, busk, bleed, 
bold, bale, etc. Used by some modern poets. 

c1325 £. £. Aliit, P. B. 1675 As best, byte on be bent of 
braken & erbes. ¢1360 Song of Merci in E. E. P. (1862) 
118 Lyouns raumpyng vppon bente. c1400 Destz. Troy 
1v. 1192 Bothe batels on bent brusshet to-gedur. 1420 Svege 
Rouen in Archwvol. XX1. 51 Buschys, brerys, and bowys 
they brent, They made hyt bare as evyr was bent. @ 1500 
Cheny Chase 11 Bomen byckarte vppone the bent with ther 
browd Aros cleare. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 152 
Thre litill battellis buskit on the bent. @1gs2 LeLtanp 
Brit. Coll. 1, 232 They mette at a bent by Bourne at a 
bridge ende a Jitle from Ludlow. 1552 Lynpesay Dreme 
919 We saw a boustius berne cum ouir ye bent. 1664 
Floddan F. ix. 84 [Three lords] Upon the bent did breath- 
lesse bide. 1808 Scott A/arm, 1x. xxv, Since Marmion 
saw that martial scene Upon the bent so brown. 1858 
Kincs.tey Ode N. £. Wind 32 On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 

b. To fice, go, take to the bent: to escape to the 
moors or the open country, e.g. to avoid danger, 
creditors, etc. 

c1450 Hesryson Lyon & AZous xxxv, And he start up an- 
none, And thankit them; syn to the Bent is gane, 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph.1. ii, Wi’ gloomin’ brow, the laird 
seeks in his rent; It’s no to gie; your merchant's to the 
bent. 1818 Scotr Rob Koy I. 259 Take the bent, Mr. 
Rashleigh. Make ae pair o’ legs worth twa pair o’ hands. 

6. ? A hill-side, rising ground, slope, brae. (Per- 
haps because these were the localities naturally 
left in permanent pasture; but the sense is doubt- 
ful. Only in southern writers. (Cf. next word.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Awts. T. 1123 And downward on an hil 
under a bent, Ther stood the tempul of Marz armypotent. 
¢c1475 Sv. lowe Degree 65 in Hazl. £. P,P. 11.25 In to 
that arber wolde he go, And vnder a bente he Jayde hym 
lowe. 1600 FairFax Tasso xx. ix. 365 ‘To the left wing, 
spred vnderneath the bent Of the steepe hill. 1870 Morris 
Larthly Par, 1.1. 320 Worn out, he fell beneath a woody 
bent. 1876 — Sgued 1.19 They came to the topmost of 
a certain grassy hent. , 

III. Comé. chiefly attrib., as benl-mat, -rope, 
-slalk, Also bent-grass~ Ben (scnse 1), esp. 
in Eng. Bot. the genus Agrosé7s; bent-land, land 
covered with stiff grass, rceds, ctc.; bent-star 
[ON. stér7, gen. starar, Sw. starr ‘bent-grass, 
carex’], the Sea Bent or Sea Reed Grass (/’samma 
arenaria): cf. sense 4. 

1778 Licutroot /72, Scot. 1.93 Agrostis cauina, Grown 
*Bent-grass. 185444. Mitter Sch. & Sc/anz. (1858) 458 ‘Tnfts 
of the “bent-grass (4ru2ndo arcuaria, common here, as. in 
all sandy wastes). 1884 Weekly Times 19 Sept. 5/2 Planting 
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*bent grass along the sea-shore to check the drifting by 
the Sands. 1883 Bivingh, Weekly Post1/5 A ‘Golf Club’ 
which... wields its clubs on the sandy *bentlands near Bawd- 
sey Ferry, close by. 1615 Markuam Eng. Housew. 1. vii. 
(1668) 163 *Bent Mats, where one bent or straw is laid by 
another, and so woven together with a good strong pack- 
thread. 1821 Crare V7ll. Afinstr. 11. 144 Slender *bent- 
stalks topt with feathery down. 1822 J. Piatis Bk. 
Curios. 523 Known to the Highlanders by the name of 
muran, and to the English by that of *bent-star. 

Bent (bent), 54.2 Also 6 bente. [f. Benn z.; 
probably on analogy of words from L, or Fr.: cf. 
descend, descent, extend, extent; F. pendre, pente, 
rendre, rente. There appears to be no sufhcient 
analogy for its formation from the past pple.] 

1. A curved position or form ; curvature, bending 
degree of curvature. Also fig. (Now rare.) 

1541 Etyot /wzage Govt. (1549) 100 For the ‘Theatre was a 
place made in the fourme of a bowe, that hath a great 
bente. 1610 Guitiim //crafdry u. v.49, 1 find the Bend 
drawne somewhat Archwise or after the resemblance of the 
Bent of a Bow. 1755 Bortase in P/At/. Trans. XLIX. 375, 
I attribute it to. .the bent of the western land. 1860 Heads 
§ Hats 20 With trifling modification of brim and bent and 
height of crown, we retain the thing [hat] in all its offensive 
characteristics ! 

+2. A curved part, a bend, a crook. Oés. 

1572 Mascat Govt. Cattle (1627) 271 Hard vnto the bent 
of the staple. 1607 Torse.t Four-f. Beasts 313 Overthwart 
the bent of the [horse’s] knee. 1653 WALTON Angler 111 
Make these fast at the bent of the hook. 

+3. A piece bent into a curve; a bow. Obs. 

1sz1 Will Pylbarowgh (Somerset Ho.), Gown whiche I 
ware every daye with a bent of velvett to the skyrte. 1588 
W. AVERELL Combat Contrar. B, Their bents of Whale bone 
to beare out their bummes. 1607 Mippteton AZichaetm. 
Term 1. ii. Wires and tires, bents and bums, felts and falls. 
1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 84 Clay thus pretily dispersed in the 
form of a bent. 

+4. Flexure, bending, crooking. Ods. 

1567 7riad/ Treas. (1850), It is 1 that doe guyde the bent 
of your bowe. 1590 GREENE Arced, 11616) 57 With reuer- 
ence and lowly bent of knee. 1642 Rocrers Naaman ‘To 
Rdr. § 2 Rather then she will come to the bent of Gods bow. 

+ 5. Inclination, bowing, stooping, nodding. Ods. 

1584 ‘T. Lopce Ford. & Prisc. 22 b, With .. aseemely bent, 
as requiting his curtesie. 1596 CHapMan //iad 11. 95 To 
vow, and bind it with the bent Of his high forehead. 1713 
C’ress WincHELSEA Al?sc. Pocms 231 In vain the shrubs, 
with lowly bent, Sought their Destruction to prevent. 

6. The condition of being deflected, inclined, or 
turned in some direction; a turn, twist, inclina- 
tion ; direction given by bending ; cast (of the eye), 
etc. Usually fg. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1206/1 For a little 
coumfort, is bent ynough therto for them. @ 1600 Hooker 
(J.) The wilful bent of their obstinate hearts against it. 
1601 Snaxs. ¥u/. C. 11. i. 210, I can giue his humour the 
true bent. 1611 — Cyw6. 1. i. 13 They weare their faces to 
the bent Of the Kings Iookes. 1664 J. Natton in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvii. 10 The bent_of it [a magnet] 
will be toward the North Pole. @ 1700 Dryoen (J.) My 
reason took the bent of thy command. a@1704 Locke (J.) 
The exercising the understanding .. teacheth the mind 
suppleness, to apply itself more dexterously to bents and 
turns of the matter, in all its researches. 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No. 15 ? 1 To cross the bent of a young lady's 
genius. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk. 1. 328 To follow the 
bent of her own taste. 1875 Jowretr /7afo (ed. 2) I, 281 
To counteract wholly the bent of natural character. . 

b. esp. Mental inclination or tendency ; disposi- 
tion; propensity, bias. The usual moder sense. 

1586 J. Hooxrr Giratd. [rel, in Holinsh, 11. 155/1 He saw 
the bent and disposition of the earle. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. iv. § 2 The whole inclination and bent of those 
times. 1692 SoutH 12 Serv. (1697) I. 429 Bents, and Pro- 
pensities, and Inclinations, will not do the Business. 1762 
H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 83 He knew 
he did not like to be a carpenter, but had not discovered 
his own bent. 1840 ARNOLD in Life & Corr. (1844) II. ix. 200 
If your bent seems to be to the work of a Missionary. 

ce. t Phrase. 7o bring any one lo, or have him 
al, one’s bent. Obs. 

1575 LTurperv. Venere 136 Such toyles and_toyes as 
hunters use to bring me to their bents. 1658 BramMHALt 
Consecr. Bps. iii. 59 That by this meanes they should .. 
bring the Queene to their bent. 1660 Bonpe Scut. Reg. 
286 ‘They would have had the King buckled to their bent. 

d. Tendency of motion, course, ‘set’ of a current. 

1648 Mitton Texure Kings 39 The whole bent of their 
actions was against the King. 1817 Worosw. Lament 
Mary Q. Scots, A sister Queen, against the bent Of law 
and holiest sympathy, Detains me. 1855 M.ARNoLo Son. 
Crutkshank, Man can control To pain, to death, the bent 
of his own days. on 

+7. That towards which an action, etc. is directed ; 
aim, purpose, intention. Oéds. 

1579 Srenser S/icph. Caé. Ded., For, not marking the 
compasse of his bent, he will iudge of the length of his 
cast. 1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits x. (1596) 141 The 
Oratour..it behooueth. .to vse rules. .to the end the hearers 
may not smell out his fetch and bent. 1798 Mattuus 
Popul. (1817) LIN. 297 The principal bent of this work. 

+ 8. Force with which a bow bent or a spring 
wound up tends to spring back ; /ece, impetus, 
concentrated energy. F. d/an. Obs. 

1581 J. Beci //addon's Ausw. Osor. 454 Werusheth upon 
Haddon with all the bent of his Kloquence. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes \. 107 Such a Desire as carries in it the full bent 
and stress of the Soul. 1742 Youne At. 7/2. vin, 796 False 
joys, indeed, are born from want of thought; I'rom thought’s 
full bent, and energy, the true. : 

9. Extent to which a bow may be bent or a spring 
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wound up, degree of tension ; /ezce degree of en- 
durance, capacity for taking in or receiving ; limit 
of capacity, etc. Now only in the Shaksperian 
phrase: 70 the top of one’s bent, or the like. 

1594 Drayton /dea 596 Beyond the bent of his unknowing 
Sight. 1602 Suaxs. Haw. 11. ii. 401 They foole me to the 
top of my bent. 1641 Mitton Meform. 1. Wks. (1851) 1 
Suffering to the lowest bent of weaknesse in the Flesh, and 
presently triumphing to the highest pitch of glory in the 
Spirit. 1871 Smites Charac. vi. (1876) 178 He flattered 
French vanity to the top of its bent. 1875 Jowerr Pato 
(ed. 2) 11. 238 When you have allowed me to add pynyary 
(contrivance) to téxv7 (art) I shall be at the top of my bent. 

O. Technical uses, of various origin. 

1674 Corton in Singer H7st. Cards 343 First, for cutting 
be sure of a good putt-card, they use the bent, the slick, 
and the breef; the bent is a card bended in play which you 
cut. 1824 ‘T. Hoce Carnation 23 Veins of rust or oxyde of 
iron..in soil..[are] called by farmers, till or fox bent. 1881 
GREENER Gu 245 A very old smooth file, worn almost toa 
burnisher, is used to finish the bents and bearings of the 
lock. /é%d, 263 ‘The sear may then be lifted off, if the 
tumbler is not in bent. 

* Sen? of a hill occurs too early to belong to this 
word, but it was perhaps afterwards confused with 
it. See Bent 56.16, 

Bent (bent), 44/.a. Also6 bend(e [f. Benp z.] 

1. Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; 
curved, crooked, deflected from the straight line. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 11. 575 ‘The Bente Mone with her 
hornys pale. 1483 Cath. Aug/. 28 Bent asa bowe, exrtensus. 
1523 Firzners. //usb. §3 A bende pece of yren. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes Elent. Philos. (1839) 478 The particles of the bended 
body, whilst it is held bent. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 
141 The two bones. .constitute a bent and horizontal lever. 
1879 Farrar St. Pant (1883) 402 That bent and weary Jew. 

b. Bent brow: an arched eyebrow (ods.); a 
wrinkled or knit brow. 

€ 1380 Svr Ferumid. 1074 A wel schape man was hee, With 
Browes bente & ejen stoute. c 1400 Rom. Rose 861 Bent 
were hir browis two, Hir yen greye, & glad also. a 1641 
Strarrorp Left, 1.179 This bent and ill-favoured brow of 
mine. 1853 Lytton AZy Novel un. vii, The sad gaze of the 
Parson, the bent brow of the Squire. ; 

¢. Forming part of the name of various modifica- 
tions of tools or apparatus which have the blade, 
or other part bent to adapt them to special pur- 
poses: as dent-gauge, -gouge, -graver, -7vasp, which 
have a bent or curved blade; bent-lever, a lever 
of the first kind, whose arms form an angle with 
each other, as a bell-crank lever; bent-lever 
balance, a balance having a short bent arm bear- 
ing a scale, and a long weighted arm the leverage 
of which increases as it ascends, ending in an index 
pointing to divisions in a graduated arc. 

+2. Braced, nerved, or wound up for action ; 
couched for a spring; levelled or aimed as a 
weapon. ‘+ Sharf-ben¢t: sharp-set, hungry. Ods. 

1330 Arth. & Alerl. 1486 ‘To dragouns ther layen y-bent. 
c1s00 Koh, Hood (Ritson) 1. ii. 57 Robin howt with a swerd 
bent, A bokeler en hes honde [{therto]. 1633 P. FLetcuer 
Purple Isl. 1. v, Stood at the Castlesgate, now ready bent 
Tosally out. 1675 WycHerLey Country Wife v. (1735) 95 
Ceremony and Expectation are unsufferable to those that 
are sharp bent; people always eat with the best stomach at 
an ordinary. : we 

+3. Determined, resolute, devoted, inclined, set. 

1548 Upa tt, etc. Evasm. Par, Matt. xxvi. 116 With bent 
myndes had conspired the death. 1571 Ascuam Scholem. 
(1863) 87 The bent enemie against God and good order. 
1645 RutTHERFoRD Tryal& Trt, Faith (1845) 66 With a bent 
affection. 1655 Mro. Worc. Cevt. Jiu. 2nd. Ded. ad. fin., 
My Lords and Gentlemen, Your most passionately-bent 
Fellow-Subject. 1740 L. Clarke /¢st. Bible 1.1x. 579 Being 
bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants of Ptolemais. 

4. Directed in a course, on one’s way, bound. 

1697 Dryvves Virg. Georg. 1. 296 Nor must the Ploughman 
less observe the Skies. . Than Saylors homeward bent. 

+ Benter. Obs. Short for DeRENTURE. 

1571 Epwaros Damon § P. in Hazl. Dods/. 1V.77 These 
benters, I trow, shall anon get me more. /d¢d. (1744) I. 
281 (D.) My pouche, my benters, and all is gone, 

Benthal (benpal). [f. Gr. BévOos the depth 
of the sea+-AL.] Of or pertaining to ocean-depths 
exceeding 1000 fathoms. 

1881 Nature No. 588. 324 [They] occur in great abund- 
ance in the benthal or deepest zone. 

Benthamism (benpimiz'm). [see -1su.] The 
philosophical system of Jeremy Bentham, an emi- 
nent English jurist and writer on law and ethics, 
1748-1832, who taught that the aim or end of life 
is happiness, identihed by him with pleasure, and 
that the highest morality is the pursuit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. So 
Bentha'mic a., of or according to Bentham 
(for this Carlyle has the contemptuous Ben- 
thamee’), Be‘nthamite sé., an adherent of the 
Benthamic philosophy ; @.=prec. Be'nthamry. 
a contemptuous appellation for ‘ Benthamism.’ 

1840 CartyLe Heroes v. 271 Benthamism is an eyeless 
Heroism. 1865 M. Arnoto #'ss. Crit. (1875) Pref. 11 The 
British nation. .has finally anchored itself..on Benthamism. 
a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Util, Philos. xv. 227 Benthamic 
utilitarianism. /déd, xvi. 247 Benthamic despotism. 1840 
CartyLe /feroes ii. 119 Benthamee utility, virtue by Profit 
and Loss. a@ 1852 Moore Ghost of Miltzades 54 A parting 
kick to the Benthamite. 1882 Athevzunt 15 Apr. 468/1 
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The too confident optimism of the Benthamites.  /d¢d. 
28 Jan. 117/3 Summarizing and co-ordinating the work of 
the Benthamite circles. 1855 Liss. /utuit. Morats 149 note, 
Public Eudaimonism, however, as I have described it, is 
not Benthamry. 

Bentinck. 
Bentinck.] 

1. g/. Triangular courses, now superseded by 
storm stay-sails; also used in U.S. as try-sails. 

2. Bentinck-boom; a boom which stretehes 
the foot of the fore-sail in many small square- 
rigged merchantmen ; particularly uscd by whalers 
among the ice, with a reefed foresail, to see clearly 
ahead. Bentinck shrouds: shrouds extending 
from the weather-futtock staves to the opposite 
lee-channels: not now used. Smyth Sav/or’s Word- 
bk. 1867. 

Be‘ntiness. [f. Benty + -nEss.] 
dition of being covered with bent. 
Benting (bentin), 2d/. 56. 
“ING! cf. wastting, bird-nesting.] 
1. The going after bents [sce Bent 56.1 2c]. 
Benting- (benneting-) time: the timewhen pigeons, 

etc., are reduced to fced on bents ; also ¢ramsf. 

1672 Ray Col/. Prov. (1678) 49 The pigeon never knoweth 
wo, But when she doth a benting go. 1687 Drvpen Hind 
g /. im. 1283 Bare benting times, and moulting Months 
may come. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict.s.v. Pigeon, Be sure 
to feed them in hard Weather, and in Benting-time. 1752 
Liste 4/xsb. 320 Midsummer is the oxen and cow-cattle’s 
bennetting- time. : 

2,= Bent sb.12¢; the seeding stalks of the plan- 
tain (herb). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 357 They live upon 
the seeds of weeds and bentings. 18zq ForsytH Frit 
Trees ix. 237, | generally cover them with bentings. 

+ Bently, a/v. Oss. In a bent manner: 
like a bow; b. determinedly, with set purpose. 

1552 Hutoet, Bentlye lyke a bowe, arcuatim. 1645 
Rutuerrorp /ryal& Trt. Fatth (1845) 58 The malice of the 
devil..worketh as intently & bently as he can. 

Bent-sail, obs. variant of BENSEL. 
Be‘nt-woo'd. [f. Bent Af/. a. + Woop.] 

1. Wood curved by machinery, used for making 
furniture. Chiefly aftrz6, 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 90/1 Austrian Bentwood Fur- 
niture. 

2. north dial, Ivy. [prob. for deudwood, i.e. 
bindwood : ef, BEND sb.1] 

Benty (benti), z.  [f. Bent 5b.1+-y1.] 

1. a. Of the nature of a rush or grass-stalk. b. 
Of or pertaining to bent or bent-grass. 

1597 Gerard //erdad/ 1. iil. § 1. 4 Slender bentie stalks. 
1807 Heaprick Arran 124 The benty grasses, which grow 
on the sea beach. 1841 Lp. Cocxsurn ¥rv/. 1. 305 The 
gray benty colour of-the always drenched pasture, 

2. Covered with bent or bent-grasses. 

a1700 in Maidment’s Scot. Balt. (1868) 11. 197 As he came 
down by Merriemass, And in by the benty line. 1834 rs. 
flush. xii. 292 Coarse benty sward. 1876 Bracke Sougs of 
Relig, 137 Above the benty golfing ground. 

+ Benu'mb, /7/. a. Obs. Forms: 3 be-, by- 
uomen, benome, 6 benombe. [Orig. denomen, 
OE, bertmen, pa. pple. of bestman «to deprive,’ 
in phrase ‘to be benome(n the power of one’s 
hands, ete.,’ in which sense the simple word was 
subseq. used elliptically. After giving origin to 
the vb. BENUMB (see next), its place was taken by 
the pa. ppie. densmbed. See also BENIM.] 

(1393 Gower Couf 111. 2 Altogether he is benome The 
power both of hand and fete.]_ a 1400 Cursor A/. 22829 (Tr.) 
Wemmed..on foot or honde,..crupel, croked, or bynomen. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 104 Peple lese her membris and be- 
come half benomen. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 85/3 VTheyr armes 
were bynomen and of no power. 1530 Patscr. 306/1 Be- 
nombe of ones lymbes, fercfus, bid. 448/2 He is now 
benomme of his lymmes. 

Benumb (binz'm), v. Forms: ?5-6 benome, 
6 benomme, 6-S benum, -nummye, 7-8 be- 
numn, 6- benumb. [A verb of late origina- 
tion, f. pree.; ef. for sense /o /ante, ete., for form- 
ation fo astonnd, Benunib is a bad spelling of 
benim, after dumb, limb, ete.) 

1. ¢rans. To make (any part of the body) in- 
sensible, torpid, or powerless ; occas. to stupefy or 
stun, as by a blow or shock ; but now mostly used 
of the effects of eold. 

1530 PatsGr. 448/2, I benomme, | make lame or take awaye 
the use of ones lymmes, 1579 Spenser SAcph. Cal. Aug. 4 
Or hath the Crampe thy ioynts benomd with ache? 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 348 The tile... brake his neck-bone 
asunder..wherewith he was so suddenly benummed, that 
he lost his sight with the blow. @ 1623 Sir J. Beaumont 
Ode Blessed ‘Trin., No cold shall thee benumme, Nor dark- 
nesse taint thy sight. 1651 Hopes Leviath. 1. ii. 6 ‘The 
Organs of Sense being now benummed. 1706 Appisox Rosa: 
mond U. vi. Wks. 1726 1, 122 The sleep of death benumbs 
all o’er My fainting limbs. 1861 Swixnoers .V. China Camp. 
379 The excessive cold benumbs all kinds of game. 

2. To render (the mental powers, the will, or the 
feelings) senseless or inert ; to stupefy, deaden. 

1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 374 It rauysshid hym, and his 
spirites did be-nome. 1563 J/y77. for Mag., Somerset ix, 
Did ever madnes man so much benomme. 1580 SipNeY 
Arcadia (1622) 107 Mopsa was benummed with joy when 
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the Princesse gaue it her. 1665 Gianvii Sceps. Sct. xxiv. 
147 There are few but find some Companies benuinn and 
cramp them. 1781 Ginnon Dect. & /. 114. lili. 303 A lethargy 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks. 1818 
Byron Ch. //ar.iv. xix, Some feelings Time can not benumb. 

absol, 1667 Mitton P. L, 1. 73 If the sleepy drench Of 
that forgetful Lake benumme not still. 

rg. To paralyze. 

1789 T. Jerrerson Iss, (1859) 1]. 589 The accident in 
England has benumbed her mediation between the Swedes 
and Danes, 1825 — A utobiog.1. 78 To benumb the action 
of the Federal governinent. 

Benumbed (b/nvmd), ff/. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., taking the place of the earlier denomen, 
henome, pa. pple. of deine: see BENUMB Pl. a.] 

Rendered torpid or numb; deprived of strength 
or the power of motion by a chilling influence. 
Ht. and ¢ransf. as in BENUMB v. 1 and 2. 

1547 Boorve Srez. /ealth cclxxi. 90 b, The one legge and 
the one arme is benomed or astouned., 1624 Cart. Sui 
Virginia wii. 46 They chafed his benumined liinbs. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 174 The torpid and benumim’d World. 
1704 J. Trave Abra-Alule u. i. 440 ‘To melt the most be- 
numn’d of Hearts. 1861 Gro. Evior Silas J. 12 Silas 
Marner’s benumbed faith. 1870 Hawtiuorne Lng, Note- 
és, (1879) 11. 34 Our benumbed bodies, 

Benu'mbedness. [f. pree.+-NEss.] The 
state of being benumbed ; numbness ; torpor. 

1566 Drant //orace Sut, 1. iii. G vj b, The boye through 
chille benummednesse his ague worse shall gette. 166z 

. Cuanprer Van /elmout’s Oriat.58 Vhe deep or profound 

enummednesses of the Schooles, and the drowsie distemper 
of the auntients. 1701 ‘T. Futter Pharnacop. (1710) 57 A 
Cephalic Decoction.. for prevention of .. Benummedness. 
ch BalLey Il, Beunnunedness, a being benummed. 

enumbing (b/nz min), vd/.5d. [f. BeENUMB v.] 
A rendering torpid or inactive, benumbment. 

1552 Hu.oet, Bennuutiug or taken, which is a sycknes 
that... taketh awaye the sinnowes. @1569 KyNGESMILL 
Coufl, with Satan (1578) 45 Because of his great delight 
hee taketh in sinne, the Apostle compareth it to benom- 
ming. 1671 SALMon Sy. Jed. 1. lii. 126 Catalepsis .. is a 
sudden detention or benumning both of Mind and Body. 

Benu'mbing, ///.¢. [f. as pree. + -1NG2.] 
That benumbs or renders torpid ; paralyzing. 

1628 Layton Sion's Plea 2 One benumming bruise of judg- 
ment. 1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) Hs. 1. 37. § 2 The be- 
numming frigiditie of Greenland. 1774 PAtt. Trans. LXV. 
1og The benumbing effect of that fish. 1879 M. ARNoLD 
Democracy, Mixed [éss. 11 To be profoundly insignificant 
has..a depressing and benumbing effect on the character. 

Benu'mbment. [f. as prec. 4 -menr.] The 
action of benumbing ; the faet or condition of 
being benumbed ; torpor. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Lntomol. (1843) 11. 357 At first a partial 
benumbment takes place. 1851 Bunsen in J/acready's 
Reuiu. 11, 388 After one century of bloody internal wars 
and another of benumbment. 

Benvenue, variant of BIENVENUE. 

Benvolent, obs. form of BENEVOLENT. 

Benward, a/v. Sc. Alsobenwart. Inward, 
towards the interior | of a house). 

¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 131 Than benwart thay yeid, quhair 
brandis was bricht. 

Benweed (benwid). Herb. [Possibly for 
bendweed (ef. BENDWITH): but the variants b272-, 
bin-, biudweed, leave the etyinology uncertain. ] 

A popular name in Scotland and north of Ireland 
of the Ragweed (Serecto Jacohva), Also BUNWEED. 

182z Gat Enfaié 111. 115 (Jam.) Switching away the 
heads of the thistles and benweeds in his path. 

Benwyt-tre, var. of BENEWITH (tree). 

Benyfet, obs. form of BENEFIT. 

Benyng, benyson, obs. f. BeniGN, BENISON. 

Benyvolent, -ous, obs. ff. BENEVOLENT, ete. 

Benzene, benzine (benzm). Chem. ff. 
Brenz-olc (acid) +-ENr, q.v. The name originally 
given by Mitscherlich in 1833 was dczzii or ben- 
cine, for which Liebig in 1834 substituted BENZoL. 
Benzene, according to Hofmann’s nomenclature, 
is now generally used by chemists, but écezrze is 
in common use for the commercial product.] 

1. An aromatic hydrocarbon, C, If., the first or 
simplest member of the Bessene Series, Cn Hone; 
a thin, colourless, strongly refracting fluid, volatile 
and highly inflammable, formed by distilling ben- 
zoie acid with lime, and found in 1849 in the more 
volatile parts of coal-tar ; it dissolves fats, resins, 
gutta-percha, ete, whence it is used for removing 
grease-spots and cleaning gloves, as well as for 
illuminating purposes. (See BENZOLINE.) 

a. 1835 Penvy Cycl. 1V. 255 M. Mitscherlich obtained 
a fluid .. to which the name of benzine is given. 1864 Q. 
Fral. Science 1. 523 Benzine has come largely into use to 
supply the place of turpentine. 1879 Miss Brapnon C/o7. 
Foot xxi. 174 It is like the blood-stain on Lady Macbeth's 
hand, All the benzine in the world won't take it out. 

8. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 541 Benzene or Beuzol 
(Hydride of phenyl)... The most abundant source of benzene 
is coal tar, 1878 Kinczetr arn, Chem. 29 Benzene..is 
rue of yielding hundreds of different substances. 

2. Entering into the name of substitution-produets, 
as Chloro-bencsene, Nitro-bensene C, 11; NO. 

3. ditrib. and Comd., as benzine-collas (sce 
quot.); benzene ring (Chem.), a name for the 
ring-like arrangement of the six carbon atoms in 
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the formula of the benzene molecule, by which the 
phenomena of its coinbinations are explained. 

1864 /op. Scicuce Rev. 111. 432 About 1850 impure benzol 
was sold..under the naine of benvine-collas for cleaning 
Bloves, ussues, 1877 Watts /ownes’ Chent 11. 419 In the 
homologues of henzene, the six carbon-atoms belonging to 
the benzene itself are said to furm the denzene-ring, benzene- 
uucteus, or principal chain, while the groups, CI ete., 
joined on to these carbon-atoms, are called deleral chains. 

Benzo-, before a vowel benz-. Chem. [f. lbEn- 
zoi¢.) A formative of the names of substances 
belonging to, or derived from, the benzene scries. 
Be'nzamide, C,1], NO, the amide of benzoie acid, 
a erystalline substance ; Benzhydrol, a camphor 
obtained from oil of cassia, or one of its constitu- 
ents. Betnzidine, an organic alkali, C,, 11,,N,, 
deposited in erystals by the reduction of azoben- 
zene. Bernzil, -ile, a ycllowish crystalline sub- 
stance, C,,]H1,,O,, forined by the action of oxidizing 
agents on benzoin ; hence Benzilam, Be'nzilim 
(Bensilimide), products of the action of ammonia 
on benzil. Benzilic acid, C,, 1],,0O,; a salt of 
which is a Benzilate. Benzin e, carliest name 
of BENZENE, Be-nzoate, a salt of benzoic acid ; 
hence, Be*nzoated a. Benzo‘icin, an artificial 
fat obtained by the action of benzoic acid on 
glycerin. Be'nzone, the ketone of benzoic acid 
(diphenyl ketone), a crystalline substance. Benzo- 
ni‘trile, cyanide of phenyl, C,1I,N, a clear, 
colourless oil, smelling like bitter almonds. Ben- 
zophenone (= benzone). Benzoyl (be'nzo,il), the 
hypothetical radieal, C, HO, of benzoic acid and 
its kindred compounds; hence, Benzoyclic a. ; 
Be‘nzyl, the hypothetical radical, C, H,.CH,, eon- 


- tained in Bezzy/ alcoho/ and many other substances; 


hence, Benzy‘lica, Be‘nzylami:ne, N.C, 11,.11,, 
an aromatic base metamerie with toluidine, a 
colourless liquid. Be‘nzylene, a hypothetical 
diatomie radical, C,H,, found in chlorobenzyl ; 
hence, Benzyle‘nic a. Also in innumerable coin- 
binations as bens-aldehyde, -hydramide; beuzo- 
acelic, -carbolic, glycolic, -lactic, -tartaric, ete. 

1882 Boston Frnt. Chent, Feb. 13/2 It is a by-product in 
the manufacture of benzaldehyde, benzoic acid, and ben- 
zoic ethers. 1850 Dauneny A fom. The. viii. 244 Benzamide 
was_regarded as a compound of a body called amidogen 
(H2N).. with the radical of benzoic acid. 1877 Watts 
Lowes’ Chem, 815 Uippuric Acid, or enzamidacetic Acid, 
is produced by the action of benzoyl chloride on the 
zinc salt of amidacetic acid. /did. 825 Benzilic Acid is 

roduced by the action of alcoholic potash on benzoin. 1806 
Yavv in Phil, Trans. XCVII. 18 Benzoate of ammonia, 
and alum were used. 1810 Henry £lem. Chem. (1826 11. 
237 ‘he compounds, which this [benzoic] acid forms with 
alkaline and earthy bases, called benzoates. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 274 Benzoated zinc ointment. 1 Roscoe 
£lem, Cheut. 407 ‘This is termed the Benzyl series, 1865 
MansFiELp Sa/ts 399 Two of the atoms of Carbon in the 
Benzylic molecule, . 

Benzoic (benzowik), a. Chem. [f. BeNzo-1n + 
-ic, (The first of the chemical terms so formed.)] 
Of or derived from benzoin; as Benzoic acid, 
C; H,O, (=C, H;.CO. O11), a monobasie acid of 
the Aromatic series, existing in large quantity in 
gum benzoin, from which it was at first prepared. 

1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1. v. 85 Benzoic 
acid, or salt of benzoin 1819 J. CuitpRen Chews. Anal. 274 
Benzoic acid, formed from gum benzoin, is solid, white, and 
slightly ductile. .it crystallizes in long white opaque prisms, 
with a satiny lustre. 1830 Linptey Nas, Syst. Bot. 303 The 
fragrance of some grasses .. depends, according to Vogel, 
upon the presence of Benzoic acid. 

Benzoin (benzo,in, -zoin). Forms: 6 belzoin, 
benjoin, bengwin, bengewyne, 6-7 -wine, 
7 bengwine, benzwine, benswine, benioyn, 
benjoine, benjouin, benzoine, benzion, bezoin, 
7-8 benione, 6-benzoin. [In16the.dbenjorn, a.F. 
beuzoin (also benjaoy, quoted by Devie from Déter- 
ville Dict. Hist. Nat, 1816), repr. Sp. benzit, ben- 
juy (Barbosa 1514), Pg. betjoin: (Vasco da Gama 
1495), It. dertzor (Venetian records, 1461), for */o- 
bettnot, *lo-bajuy, ettab syle wh ge Jawi 
‘frankincense of Jawa’ (Sumatra), by which name 
benzoin is ealled by Ibn Batuta ¢1350 (ed. Paris 
IV, 228). The /o- appears to have been dropped 
in Romanie, as if it were the artiele. The word 
was naturally much corrupted in uropean langs. ; 
later It. forms are de/ervino, belznino, mod.L. 1534 
helzninum, whence occas. Eng. Je/sofn. In Eng., 
benjoin was soon corrupted to BreNJamix, which 
still survives as a synonym, enzo, which is 
farther from the original, and appears to owe its = 
to the It., began to prevail ¢1650. From benzoin, 
was formcd a 1800 the chemical term Jderzore 
(acid), whence at a later period éensrn(e, benzol, 
and the numerous names of the Aercene series.) 

1. A dry and brittle resinous substance, with a 
fragrant odour and slightly aromatic taste, obtained 
from the S/yraa benzoin, a tree of Sumatra, Java, 
ete. It is used in the preparation of benzoic acid, 
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in medicine, and extensively in perfumery. 
scientific distinction it is now termed Gum denzoin. 
Also called by popular corruption BENJAMIN. 

1558 Waroe Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 3a, An unce of Benge- 
wine. 1562 Turner Herda/u, 30b, Belzoin or Benzoin is the 
rosin of a tree. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 480 The herbe.. 
(which beareth the gum Benjoine) grew there first. 1616 
Buctoxar, BSencwine, a sweet smelling gumme. 1616 
Surrt. & Markn. Countr. Farne 484 Your hard gums, such 
as is frankincense, benjouin .. and waxe. 1653 WaLton 
Angler (Arb.) 42 There is an herb Benéone, which .. makes 
him (the Otter) to avoid that place. 1658 RowLanp J/ou/- 
fet's Theat. Ins. 1009 Asa dulcis, Wine and Honey, 
or Benzoin dissolved in warm water. 1671 GREW Axat. 
Plants 1. 17 Benzoine, by Distillation [yieldeth] Oyl; by 
Vstion, white Flowers. 1834 J. Grirrin Chem. Recr, 117 
Gum benzoin (or benjamin) 1s a prime constituent of fumi- 
gating pastiles. 1875 JEvons Money vii. 28 Cubes of benzoin, 
gum or beeswax .. are other peculiar forms of currency. | 

2. Bot. Name of a genus of Lauraceae, of which 
the Benjamin-tree of North America is the chief 
species. Also called Benzoin Laurel. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 135 Benzoin, a genus of Lauracez, in- 
habiting .. North America. 1875 Loupon Adridgm, Ar- 
boretint 685 The Benzoin Laurel, or Benjamin Tree. 

3. Chein. Bitter-almond-oil camphor: one of the 
constituents of gum-benzoin, also frequently con- 
tained in crude bitter-almond oil, whence it is 
obtained as a by-prodrct, when the oil is purified 
by lime and ferrous chloride; it is a ketone, 
C,, H,. O.,, of the di-phenyl group, and crystallizes 
in shining prisms. 

1853 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 559. 1880 Syd. Soc. /.e2. $.V., 
Gum Benzoin .. contains benzoic acid, benzoin, and resin. 

Be'nzoinate, v. [f. prec. +-aTE3.] zrazs. To 
impregnate with benzoin. Hence Benzoinated. 

1851 Hutme Jlogwin- Tandon u. ui, 187 Benzoinated fat. 

Benzol, benzole (benzgl, -zdul). [f. BENz-o1e 
+the ending of AtconoLt. The spelling -oLE, 
is prob. intended to refer to L. odes oil.] 

1. Chem. (Benzol) The name given by Liebig in 
1834 to what had at first been called denzzne ; 
generally used in chemistry till recent times, when 
it has been largely superseded by Hofmann’s name 
BENZENE. (Less correctly spelt dezz0/e.) 

1838 THomson Chen. Org. Bodies 609 Mitscherlich .. has 
given the name of benzin, altered by Liebigto benzol. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 408 Benzol (or Benzene) .. can be pre- 
pared from its elements by synthesis. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 337 Benzole is excessively intammable, and its vapour 
mixed with air is explosive. Pa : 

2. In comb., as amido-bcitzol (= aniline), 7z7¢ro- 
benzol: see BENZENE, 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 409 In contact with reducing 
agents, nitro-benzol undergoes reduction to aniline. /éid., 
Aniline .,is benzol in which one atom of hydrogen is re- 
placed by the monad group NHz, and it is therefore pro- 
perly called Amido-benzol, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 338 
Nitro-benzole .. odour greatly resembling bitter almonds. 

3. Afin. (Benzole) Dana’s name for native ben- 
zene or benzol, as a species of his Bezezole group of 
mineral ‘ oils’ of the general formula Cy Hz y=. it 
has been detected in Rangoon tar. 

Benzoline (benzélin, -lin), [f. BENZoL + -1NE 
= derivative.] 

1. Chem, An earlier name for AMARINE, C., Hy, N2, 
isomeric with hydrobenzamide. 


2. A commercial name for impure benzene, and 


often for other volatile inflammable liquid hydro- 
carbons, esp. for coal-tar naphtha, of which benzene 
is a chief constituent, and which is used for re- 
moving grease-spots, cleaning gloves, etc. Also, 
less correctly, for a light hydrocarbon obtained by 
the fractional distillation of crude petroleum, and 
used to burn in lamps. 

1874 (On the 2nd Oct. a barge carrying gunpowder and 
“benzoline’ along the Regent's Canal in London was blown 
up by the accidental ignition of the vapour of the ben- 
zoline, causing much destruction in the neighbourhood). 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 338 Its power of dissolving greasy 
matters, has caused it [benzole] to become an article of 
commerce under the name of denzoline. 


3. attrib. (in sense 2), as in benzoline lamp (intro- 
duced about 1864). 

Benzown, -wine, obs. ff. Bextsox, BENZOIN. 

Beo-, in Ol!. usually became in later times BE-, 
Bet-; but the earlier spelling lingered in Early 
ME., especially in the following forms: 

Beo, obs. f. of BEE sé.1, and of pres, indic, subj., 
imper, and infin. of BE z. 

+ Beod. Ods. Also 2 bied. [OE. d¢o/=OS, 
biol, bied, OIG. biot, biet, ON. biodr, Goth. 
biuds :—OTcut. béudo-z table, f. o/d-an to ofter.] 
A table. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 27 Of bam crumum be of hyra 
hlaforda beodum feallad. c¢1200 77in. Cott. Hon. 228 Pan 
he sat at his biede [ Jesus M/S. borde; Agcrton A/S. beode]. 

Be-ode, ctc.: see BE- pref. 

Beode,-mon, carly f. BEpr, BEAD sd., BEADSMAN, 

Beoden, obs. form of Bip z. 

Beofe, obs. form of Benoor. 

Beoff, beoves, obs. sing. and pl. form of BEEF. 

Beon, beonde, carly f. be7, deen, being: see BE v, 


For 
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Beord, obs. variant of BEARD. 

Beoren, obs. infin. form of BEAR v.1 

Beorn, early form of BERNE, Ods., man. 

+ Beot, 52. Obs. [OE. dco?, contr. from earlier 
*bit-hdt ‘promise,’ the original noun-form, cor- 
responding to the vb. b7-, de-hd*tan: see Br-, By-. 
For the contraction cf. Aéold (:—he-hald), béo, etc. 
A shifting of the stress from d7-hd? to b2-ha'7, on 
analogy of the vb., gave the late OE dehd-t, whence 
ME. BEHoTE, which is thus a doublet of déot.] A 
promise, vow, threat, boast. 

a1o00 Cz:dmon’s Genesis (Gr.) 70 Wes him gylp forod, 
beot forborsten. c¢1z0g Lay. 23680 His beot [so rzgo] 


imaked hafde bi-foren al his duzede. /did, 24929 Pat 
Romanisce leoden sunden swa raie and heore heot [1250 


pret] makied. 
+ Beote(n, v. Obs! [OE. déotian f. prec.) 


To boast, threaten. 

axo00 Juliana (Gr.) 137 Hildewoman, be pu hestlice 
man-fremmende to me beotast. c 120g Lay. 20522 Heo 
beoteden swide .. pat heo wolden igratten Cheldric. 

Beoth, obs. pl. pres. indic. and imper. of BE v. 

Beoust, beowust, variants of Brwist v, Obs. 

Bepaddle, bepaid, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bepaint (b/petnt). ff. Be- 1 + Paint v.] 
trans. To paint over, cover, or smear with paint or 
paintings ; to paint obtrusively; to colour, tinge. 

c1555 Harpsrietp Divorce of [1en. VIL] (1878) 282 ‘The 
walls all bepainted .. with places of holy Scripture. 1567 
Maptet Gr. Forest 12b, Black, yet bepainted with other 
colours, xs92 Suaxs. Aon, § Ful. u. ii. 86 Else would a 
maiden blush bepaint my cheeke. 1647 Bp. Corset Poems 
(1807) 14 Their colledges were new be-painted. 183 Car- 
LYLE Sart. Res. 1. vii, Buff-belts, complicated chains... have 
been bepainted in Modern Romance. 

Hence Bepai-nted f//. a. 

1sgz Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 901 Whose frothy mouth, be- 
painted all with red. 1858 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. II. vi. vi- 96 
A bepainted, beribanded, insulting Playactor Majesty. 

Bepale, bepaper, beparch, beparody, be- 
parse, bepart, bepaste, bepaw, etc.: see Bz-. 

Bepat (b‘px't), v. [f BeE-2+ Patz] srans. 
To pat frequently ; to strike, beat. 

1676 ETHEREDGE Jan of Mode 1. i. (1684) 15 He calls me 
Rogue, tells me he can’t abide me; And does so bepat me. 
@x841 Miss Battie Eng. Miustr., Kitten, Thy clutching 
feet bepat the ground. 

Bepatched (bp tft), As/.a. [f. Be- + Parcuz.] 

1. Mended with patches; wearing patched clothes. 

1605 Stow Azz. 1291 Their habit was Russet, all be- 
patched. 1846 Siz ®. de Coverley 11. 186 You ragged vaga- 
bond. .you bepatched and bespattered knave. 

2. Wearing ‘ patches’ on the face as an ornament. 

1719 OzeELL Alisson's Trav. Eng. 214 (D.) In England, 
young, old, handsome, ugly, all are bepatch’d till they are 
bedrid. 1865 Pvdl. Opinion 4 Mar. 237/1 When Cleopatra 
appeared bepatched in a farthingale, and Alexander wore 
hts helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 

Bepearl (b:parl), v. [f. BE- 6+Praru.] To 
cover or set with or as with pearls. Hence Be- 
pearled Af/. a. 

1640 Carew Poems Wks. (1824: 134 This Primrose all be- 
pearl'd with dew. 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola u. vi, The 
brilliant tints of the embroidered and bepearled canopy. 

Bepelt (bipelt), v. [f. Be- 1+ PEextz.] zrans. 
To pelt soundly; to assail with missiles. 

1622 Masse Aleman’s Guzman d’ Alf. . 94 They 
shrewdly be-pelted their Pates, 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) 
Wks. u. 145 [They] Bepelted me with Lome, with Stones, 
and Laths. 1832 /raser's AJag. V. 756 The Duke .. was 
hissed and bepelted. 1852 HawtHorne Wonder-Bk. (1879) 
117 The children..bepelted him with snowballs. 

Bepen, beperiwigged, bepewed, etc.: see BE-. 

Bepepper (bipepa1). [f. Be- 1+ PEeprer v.] 
trans. To pelt with shot, sand, etc.; or with blows 
thickly falling. 

1613 RowLanps Four Awazes (1843) 52 He is be-peper’d 
over head and eares. 1760 SteRNE 77%. Shandy (1802) VIII. 
v. 112 Grinding the faces of the impotent,—bepeppering 
their noses. ‘ 

+ Bepe'ps, v. Obs. rare—. [i. BE- 2+ PEPs. v. 
dial, to throw at, pelt.] vas. To pepper. 

1622 Masse Aleman’s Guzman a’ Alf i. 233 They [the 
Mosquitos] did so be-peps him. 

Bepester (b/pe'sta1), v. [f. BE- 2+ PESTER v.] 
trans, Yo pester greatly, plague, vex, harass. 

1600 Asp. Arsot /:2f. Fouah 13 When Valens the Em- 
peror with his Arrian opinions, had bee-pestered much of 
the world. 1885 Academy 19 Sept. 188 Since Locke has be- 
pestered the human mind with his unspeakably valuable 
chapter upon ‘ words.’ 

Bephilter, bephrase, bepicture, bepiece, be- 
pierce, bepile, bepilgrimed, bepill, bepillared, 
bepimple, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bepinch (b/pinf), w ([f. Be- 14+ Pincu wv] 
trans, Yo pinch or bruise all over. 

1600 CHapMaNn J/éiad xxiii. (J-) In their sides, arms, 
shoulders, all bepincht, Kan thick the weals. 1612 Row- 
LANDS A/orve Kuavnes let 40 Bepinch a lazie queane. 1742 
Jarvis Ouéx. n. ut. xvii, Sad and sorely bepinched. 

+ Bepink (b/pink), v. Obs. [f. BE- 1+ Pink v.] 
trans, Yo cut in small scollops ; to work in cyelet- 
holes; to pierce with small holes, 

1567 Martet Gr. /orest 39 b, Crowfoote.. His leafe is cut 
about or bepinked. 1615 Rowanps Jfedanch. Ant. xx With 
poniard point his doublet Ile bepinke, 


| 


| 


BEPUZZLE. 


Bepiss, bepistle, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Bepi'tch, v. Ods. [f. Be-6 + Piren sé.) 
trans. To cover or stain with pitch; also fig. 
Hence Bepi‘tched f7/. a., Bepi'tching wd/. sd. 

1547 Life 70 Abps. Canterb. To Rdr. E vijb, Who liued in 
those pitchie tymes, and was not bepitched? 1611 Cotcr., 
Potzxement, a pitching, or bepitching. Po/ssard, pitchie, 
bepitched. a@ 1618 SYLVESTER 4rk 479 When th’ air with 
midnight shal your noon be-pitch. 

Bepity (b/piti), v. [f Br-2+4Pitvv.] ¢razs. 
To pity exceedingly. 

1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 61 But divers moe, that 
there about did dwell, Bepitied those that loving hearts did 
beare. 1749 Fietpinc Zom Foxes x. ix, Mercy on him, 
poor heart! I bepitied him, so I did. 

Beplague, beplaided, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beplaster (bépla’sta:), v. Also 7-8 be- 
plaister. [f. Be- 1 + PLasTER v.] ¢rans. To 
plaster over or about; to cover or smear thickly. 

1611 Cotcr., Eiplastré. .plaistered, beplaistered ; couered 
with a plaister. 1753 SMoLtetr Ct. Fathom (1784) 63/2 We 
Englishmen don’t beplaister our doublets with gold and 
silver, 1812 H. & J. Sipe Rey. Addr., Drury L. Hust- 
éngs iii, Some old harridans who beplaster their cheeks. 
1865 Sat. Kev. 5 Aug. 169 To plaster his friends with praise 
in order that he in turn may be similarly beplastered. 

Hence Bepla‘stered A//. a., Bepla‘stering. 

1598 Fiorio, Pastegd:.. plaisters or beplaistrings. 1862 
Miss Yonce C’less Kate vii. (1880), They hurried her along 
as fast as their beplastered garments would let her move. 


+ Beplo‘tmele, adv. Obs. [f. be-= By + Pot 
patch + MrEaL, OE, ma/ time: cf. piece-meal.} 
Part by part, one portion after another. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 31 Beplotmele, particulariter, 

Beplumed (béplz-md), ff/. a. [f. Be- 7 + 
PuuME sd.) Furnished or adorned with feathers. 

1s82 Stanyuurst -Zveis 1. (Arb.) 27 Hee flitters with 
wynges ful fledgye beplumed. 1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. 
(1775) 1. 56 Be-plumed with each gay feather of the east. 
1860 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secr. ix. (1880) 260 It was the 
first time Christabel had seen Ida out of her beplumed hat. 

Bepoetize, bepounce, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bepommel (bépz'm'l), wv. [f. Be- 2+ Pomme 
v.] trans. To pommel soundly, drub; also fg. 

1853-87 Foxe A. & AV. (1596) 152/2 He [Hildebrand] .. 
there all to bepomild pope Alexander with his fists. 1609 
Row anps Crew A ind Gossips 9, 1... got him downe, and 
with my very fist I did bepommell him. 1858 ‘THAcKERAY 
Virgin. xlix. (1878) 388, Still bepommeled and stoned by 
irreproachable ladies of the straightest sect of the Pharisees. 

Bepowder (bipaw'daa), v. [f. Be- 1 + PowDER?.] 
tvans. Yo powder over. 

1583 STANYHURST -#xe/s 1v. (Arb.) 100 Thee chase is en- 
sued with passadge dustye bepowdred. 1760 STERNE 77. 
Shandy 243 Bepowdering their wigs,—bepeppering their 
noses. 1879 G. Macpvonatp P. Faber I. xvil. 227 The ashes 
of life’s volcano are falling ; they bepowder my hair. 

Hence Bepow-dered /f/. a. 

1742 Fietpinc Lucy zu Town Wks. 1784 II. 439 And is 
this bepowder'd, becurl’d, iehoop madwoman iny 
daughter? 1829 SoutHEey Efist. A. Cunningham, Armo- 
rial bearings and bepowdered pates ! 

Bepraise (bi,pré'z), v. [f. Be- 2+ Praise v.] 
trans, To laud or praise greatly or to excess. 

1774 GotpsmitH Retal. 118 How did Grub-street re-echo 
the shouts that you raised When he was be-Roscius'd and 
you were bepraised. 1824 BentHAM Fadlacies Wks. 1843 II. 
399 The same man who bepraises you when dead. 

Hence Beprai‘sed ///. a.; Bepraissement ; 
Beprai'ser. 

1843 Miatt Nouconf. II. 457 Contented, submissive and 
bepraised agriculturalists. 1831 Fraser's Afag. III. 113 
The... puffing bepraisement of the Court Journal, — II. 
78 Ruin would fall not only apon the head of the pseudo- 
poet, but his shivering bepraisers. 

Beprank, bepreach, bepress, bepretty, be- 
pride; see BE- Aref. 

Bepray, v.=Pray. (Of doubtful use.) 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. LZ. v. ii, 702 (Q° 1), 1 bepray you, let me 
borrow my arms again. [Q° 2 and Folios, pray.] 

Beprose (bi,prowz), v.  [f. BE- 5 + PRosE sd.] 
trans, @. To tum into prose. b. To discuss 
in prose, to ‘ prose’ about. 

1739 Mater Verbal Crit. (R.) To blast all beauty and 
beprose all rhyme. 1880 SwinBuRNE Stady Shaks. ti.ced. 2) 
151 More plentifully beprosed than ever Rosalind was be- 
rhymed. 

Bepuddle, bepurple, etc. : see BE- pref, 

Bepuff (bipz'f),v. [f. Be- 2+ Purr v.] trans. 
a. To puff or blow out, to swell. b. Ag. To puff 
up, praise greatly. Hence Bepurffed Z//. a. 

1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. 392 Doggeries never so diplo- 
maed, bepuffed, gas-lighted. a 1849 Por Wks. 1864 IV. 
303 Altering my countenance .. from its bepuffed and 
distorted appearance. 1860 Dickens Uncomim, Trav. ix. 
(D.) Even the Lord Mayor—not a Fiction conventionally 
bepuffed on one day in the year by illustrious friends. 

+ Bepu'rfurate, Af/. a. Obs. : [? for depur- 
purate, f. L. purpur (cf. Gr. moppupeos) purple.] 
Purpled, rosy-tinged, rosy-coloured. a. 

1584 Lopce Ford. § Prisc. 30a, Her daintie nose of ivorie 
faire and sheene Bepurfurate with ruddie roses beene. 

Bepuzzle (b/pzz'l), v. rare. [f. Be-2 + 
Puzz.E v.] ¢rans. To puzzle greatly. 

1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 6 A matter that egregiously be- 
puzled and entranced my apprehension. ; 

Hence Bepuzzlement, perplexing, perplexity. 

1806 Knox & Jess Corr, I. 295 To the bepuzzlement of 


BE-QUALIFY. 


the ignorant, and the bedazzlement of the superficial. 1885 
Daily News 21 Feb. 5/6 Stewart. .used to express to me his 
bepuzzlement as to what could be the object of the campaign. 

Bepyr, var. of BEAUPERE, Ods. 

Beqhweytt, obs. form of BrEQuEATH. 

Be-qualify (b/kwo'lifi), v. rare—'. [f. Bee 
2+ QUALIFY v.]  ¢vans. ‘Vo ascribe qualities to, 
to celebrate the qualities of. 

1600 B, Jonson Cyuthia's Rev. 1. iii. 12 How hee doe’s all 
to bequalifie her !..as if there were not others in place as.. 
polite as shee. 


Bequalm, etc.: sce Br- pref. 

+ Bequarre. Olds. [a. OF. béyuarre, mod. 
F. bécarre (= Lat. B guadratun): sec Besou.] 
Altus. Old name for the note Bh. See BII.1. 

a1350 Soug in Rel. Aut, 1. 292 Thu bitist a-sonder be- 
quarre, for bemol ithe blame. 1806 Catcorr A/us. Gram. 
v.57 uote, Lhe French call the Natural Leguarre, 

+ Bequa'rrel, v. Ods. [f. Br- 4+ Quarnet v.] 
trans. ‘Yo quarrel with, find fault with, abuse. 

1624 F. Wire Repl. Fisher 165 Pontificians bequarrel vs 
in this argument. 1637 EI. Sypenuam Ser. Sol. Oce. 14 
Afterwards bequarrell'd by Sabellius the Hereticke..as 
being the author of Innovation. 

+ Bequa'sh, v. Ods. rare. [f. Be- 2 + 
Quasu v.] zutr. To shake or fall in pieces, to be 
shattered. 

1377 Lanow. P. Pl. B. xvin. 246 The erthe .. Quaked as 
quykke binge, and al biquashtle} pe roche [1393 C. xx1. 
64 The erthe quook and quashte as hit quyke were]. 

Bequeath (bijkw7d), v. Forms: 1 bi-, be- 
ewedan, 2-5 bi-, byque%’en, -pe(n, -the(n, 4-6 
bequethe, 4-5 -qweth(e, 6 -queath(e, (5 -quete, 
-wheth(e, -wete, -qwithe, -quaythe, and in- 
numerable illiterate spellings in wills). a. ¢. 6- 
bequeathed ; in 1 becwe%, 2 -qua’, 2-3 -que®, 
2-4 -quep, 3 -quaad, § -quath(e, -quaythed. 
La. pple. 6- bequeathed; in 1 becweden, 3 
-quede(n, 5 -quethe(n, -quette, -witt, -quothen, 
-quethed. ([OE. d2-, deczwedan, f. BE- 4 + cwedan 
tosay:; see QUETHE and QuoTH. An ancient word, 
the retention of which is due to the traditional 
language of wills. Originally, like its radical 
cwedan, a strong vb.; but having only weak in- 
flexion since 15300. In north. dial. written in 15thc. 
bewhcthe, and variously perverted as -whete, -weth, 
-withe, -wite, -wit, -guile, -guit, which show the 
groping of popular etymology aftcr some known 
verb to which the derivative might be referred.] 

I. To say, utter, declare. 

+L. ¢rans, To say, utter, express in words. Obs. 

c1000 Ags, Ps. Ixxxviii. 44 [-ix. 51] Pat pinum criste be- 
cwepad swide. ¢x000 Andrcas (Gr.) 418 Gif bu pegn sie.. 
wuldor cyninges, swa bu worde becwist. 

+b. Of language: To express, signify, mean. 
cox175 Lamb. /1om. 75 Ic ou wile seggen word efter word 
and permide hwat bet word bi-quep. /éé. 133 Hwet peo 
saje bicwede. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hont.17 Alle cunne ower 
crede. .peih 3e alle nuten hwat hit biquede. 

+2. ?To speak about in sorrow, to bewail. Qds. 
(Or is this error for d¢greden, or bigretthen ?) 

¢12z50 Gen. & Ex. 2448 De liches beden, And smeren, and 
winden, and bi-queden. 

II. Yo ‘say (a thing) away’; to give or part 
with by formal declaration. 

+3. To assign, ordain, appoint, allot, give as an 
attribute (a thing Zo a person, ete.). Ods. 

c12z50 Gen, & Ex. 117 God bi-quuad watres here stede. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 79 Yet these belongers to 


body are helpful enough, wherewith to set forth the nature 
of the things to which we bequeath them. 

4. To make a formal assignation of (property of 
which one is possessed) /o any one, +a. so as to 
pass to him at once: To transfer, hand over, 
make ovcr, assign, deliver. Ods. 

¢1305 Edmund Conf. 132 in E. EP. (1862) 74 Pis catel 
pat ich biquebe ys dede forto do. 1480 Caxton Chrou. 
Eng. xciv. 74 He had the reame..sauf he byquath and yafe 
itto his broder. 1595 SHAKS. Fon t. i. 149 Wilt thou .. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 1611 — J} txt. 
7. x. iii, 102 Bequeath to Death your numnesse. 

b. so as to pass to the recipient after one’s death : 
To ‘leave’ by will. (The only surviving sense, 
for which it is the proper term.) 

1066 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl, 1V. 19x Swa full fre 
and swa ford swa he it sainte Petre bequad. ¢ xz00 Trin. 
Colt, Hom. 183 Gief pe quike haued athte be were be dedes 
zrrure pe he him biuee € 1393 Cusucer Gentilesse 17 
There may noman. .Beqweythe te heyre his vertuous no- 
blesse. 1418 £. £. Hills (1882) 25 My godys .. I be-quethe 
to Ione my wyfe. c1440 Promp. Parv.31. 1440 Test. 
Ebor. u. (1855) 134 A speciall wille .. in wheche I have be- 
quothen and sette diverse thyngys to certenn persouns. 
1443 /éid. 106, | gyffe and bewhete..xl s. ¢1440 Gesta Rom, 
(1879) 23 He bequathe to his dowter all his Empire. 1530 
Patscr. 448/2 My grant mother byquaythed me a hundred 
pounde, x6or Suaks. Hud. C. itt. ii. 141 Bequeathing it as 
arich Legacie Vuto their issue, 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. Il, vt. 28 Sums of money were .. bequeathed to the 

riests. 1876 Green Short Hist, ti. §6 (1882) 85 William 

d bequeathed Normandy to his eldest son, Robert. 

c. fig. To transmit (to posterity), to ‘leave.’ 

1614 Ra.eicu Hist. World tu. 415 Jacob in his blessing 
prophetically bequeathed it. 1752 Jounson Ramdl. No. 205 


P13 This narrative he has bequeathed to future generations. | QUEATH. 
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1875 Scrivexer Lect. Grk. Test. 11 Antiquity has bequeathed 
to us nothing else that can be compared with thein. 

+5. To commit fo, w/o (any one) with recoin- 
mendation to his acceptance or care; to com- 
mend, entrust. Also fy. Obs. or arch. 

eG 1255 Rel. Ant. 1. 235 Louerd Godd, in hondes tine I 
biquede soule mine, 1436 Zest. Lbvr. 11, (1855) 75, I bewitt 
my saule to Gode Allmighty. 1g91 Srunser Virg. Guat 
633 Them therefore as bequeathing to the winde, I now 
depart. 1§96 Drayton Legends iii. 16 Let Me to Thee, my 
sad Complaints bequeathe. 1700 Davoren /ythag. Ihilos. 
57 Fables (1721) 301 The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their votes. 1718 Pope /diad vu. 399 We to flames our 
slaughtered friends bequeath. : : . 

+6. gen. To deliver, bestow, give, yield, furnish. 

¢1440 Gesta Romt. (1879: 25 To whoin god hath jevin and 
bequebon..paradise. 1608 /enuyless Parl, in Marl. Misc. 
(Malh.) HI. 72 A niggards purse shall scarce bequeath his 
master a good dinner. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 122 
That which bequeaths it this slow pace. 

+7. ref. To commit oneself, give oneself up, 
devote onesclf. Ods. or arch. 

1555 Puaér -Euerd i.—iv, This fleete at last.. Isee.. I 
did inyself bequeth thereto to flee. 1652 Evetyn State of 
France Misc. (1805) 85 Gentlemen .. who generally so be- 
queath themselves to this service. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst, 
Hon. 1, 166 Orpheus .. bequeaths himself to a solitary life 
in the deserts. : 

+ Bequea‘th, sd. Ols. Forms: 3 byquide, 4 
bekuyde, -quide, 5 beqweth, 6 bequede, be- 
queth, 7 bequeath. [ME. byyuide:-OE. bi- 
cwide, big-cwtde, quotable only in sense of ‘by- 
word, proverb’ (cf. BEQuEATH v. 1), f. 6/-, emphatic 
form of d7-, Br- pref. + cwide a sentence, a saying, 
eogn. w. OS. guid, OIG. chwit?:— OT cut. 
*gidt-z, f. gipban (OS. guethan, guedan, OF. 
cwedan) to say; pa. pple. (with grammatical con- 
sonant-change) OE. cweden. In later times, 
gradually assimilated in form to the vb, BEQUEATH.] 

Ll. Byword, proverb. (Only in OF.) 

c1000 Etrric Deut. xxviii. 37 Ge forwurdap purh bigspell 
and bigewidas. 

2. Bequest, testament, will. 

1297 R. Giouc. 384 Gret folc he sende also Fram Norman- 
dye to worry, & hys fader byquide vndo, 1340 Aycud. 38 
Kueade exequitours of bekuydes. 1490 Church-w. Acc. St, 
Punstau's, Canterb,, Rec. the full of che beqweth of Mother 
Belser xxxiijs. iiijd. 1527 Lane. & Chesh. Wills (1854) 35 
All the foresaid gyftes and bequedes. 1642 Fragm. Reg. in 
Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 185 hey may express more affec- 
tion to one in the abundance of bequeaths. 

om. 
b Jie 

1340 Ayend, 112 He hit ous let: at his (Christ’s] yleaue 
nyinynge and at his laste bequide. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
11 Peace is that golden bequeath which Christ did leave us. 

Bequeathable (bikw7dab'l), a. [f. Br- 
QUEATH Y. + -ABLE.} Capable of being bequeathed. 

1655 Fucrer Ch. //ist. 1x. 1V. 398 Bequeathable .. like 
goods and Chattells. 1875 Poste Gafus t1. 287 Legacies 
bequeathable to legatees who were capable of taking. 

Bequeathal (b/kw'5al). [f-as prec. + -ar2.] 
The action of bequeathing. 

1642 Act Harvard Coll, in Shurtleff Records Mass. Buy 
IH. 30 All gifts, legacies, bequeathalls, revenues, lands, and 
donations. 1861 Pearson Larly & Wid. Ages Eng. 186 
iM he bequeathal of folc-land would require a guarantee from 
the state. 


Bequeathed (bijkw7-Sd), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+-EDL] Left by will; 2g. handed down, trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

1618 Botton Florus it. xv. 220 The late bequeathed 
kingdome of Attalus. 1679 Zsfad/, Test. 21 Capable of 
taming this bequeathed Fierceness. 

Bequeather (bijkw7-3a1). [f. as pree. +-ER1.] 
One who bequeaths, a testator. 

150z ArNoLpD Chron. (1811) 274 Ageyn the wyll of the yeuar 
or byquyether, 1638 Featiy Sérict. Lyndom, 11, 121 The 
disposer and bequeather of the land. 1883 L. Camrsect Sf. 
at St. Andrews 1 Nov., The munificent donors and be- 
queathers of large sums to the university. 

Bequea ‘thing, vé/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG1,] 
The action of leaving by will; fg. handing down 
to posterity; also concr. a legacy, bequest. 

1074) N. Fairrax Sulk & Selz. 131 The bequeathing of 
that hord of sprightfulness. 1768 BLackstoxe Commu. IL, 
491 The power of hequeathing. 1855 Brownine Sau? Meu 
& Wom, II. 123 His rents, the successive bequeathings of 
ages untold. 

Bequea'thment. [f.as prcc.+-mENT.] The 
action of bequeathing: usually concr. a bequcst. 

1607 W. Sciater Fun. Sern, (1629) Pref. If such vertues 
were capable of bequeathment. a 1634 RaNDoLPH A myniéas 
im. ii, 32 Nymph take this Whistle ..“I'is Amaryllis last 
bequeathment to you. 1871 Suites Charac. i. (1876) 24 
Among the most cherished bequeathments from the past. 

Bequeaue, -queue, obs. phonetic corruptions 
of BEQUEATH. 

Bequest (b/ikwe'st). Also 3-4 biqueste, 4 
byquyste, 5 bicquest, byqueste, 6 bequeste, 
5-bequest. [ME. dzyuyste, bigueste, prob. for 
an earlier *d¢cwis, bf-cwiss ¢, f. b¢-, accented form 
of &z-, BE- + cwis, cwiss(e ‘saying ’:-OTeut. 
*gusst-2:—*gip-lt-c, f. gipan to say (cf. Sievers Ags. 
Gram. § 232). Seguest thus represents a type 
*bigisst-c answering to the vb. *dzg¢pan, Br- 
The later change is parallel to that of 


BERAY. 


Benest (q.v.), and the accentuation is assimilated 
to that of the verb.] 

1. The act of bequeathing; transfercnec or be- 
stowal by will, or by a similar procedure. 

c1jz00 R. Brunner Chron. 86 Of 30ur fader biqueste dome 
ban salle 3e se. 1393 Lance. /’. 72 C.1x. 94 For-thiich wolle, 
erich wende ‘do wryten my by-quyste. ¢ r600 Suaks. Soun. 
iv, Natures bequest gives nothing, but dotl: lend. 1848 
Mite /'od. con. I. 259 Bequest in a priniitive state of so- 
ciety, was scldom recognized. 1876 Ketan .Vorne. Cong. 
V. xxiv. 383 When he made hts bequest, if bequest we are 
to call it, in favour of Rufus. 

2. concr, Vhat which is bequeathed ; a legacy. 

r in Blades Caxfou 162 It™ in bokes called legendes, 
of the bequest of William Caxton, xiij¢. 1553 ‘I’. Witsos 
Rhet., 246 Al bequestes and goodes of suche his frendes 
as dyed intestate. 1618 Botton /lorus u. xx. 156 Vhe 
estate of kings, and the riches of whole Realmes comming 
to them as bequests, and Legacies. 1790 Berke /r. Kev, 
Wks. V. 437 Let us imitate their caution, if we wish to de- 
serve fortune, or to retain their hequests. 

+ Beque'st, v. Obs. ; also 5 bi-, by-. /’a. pple. 
bequested, bequest. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. To give as a bequest, to bequeath. 

1394 7. PL. Crede 69 Her money may biquest, and testa- 
ment maken. 1479 Lury Wills (1850) 54 A cloos .. byfor 
byquestyd to Thomas my sone. 1480 /biid.55, | byqwest tothe 
ffryerez of Clare xxs. 1§26 /tlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
299 b, Testament of peace. .gyuen and bequest to thy dis- 
ciples. 1798 /Jaunted Castle 11.74 He broke open the papers 
of Du Pin. .bequesting him all his estates. 

+Beque'sting, v// sb. Obs. Bequeathir:y. 

: >? ; 

1572 Kichmoud, Wells (1853) 235 In witnesse of the be- 
questing of a bull of the said Adam Kirkbie. 

Bequirtle, bequots, ctc.: sce BE- pref. 

+t Bequi't, v. Obs. rare—', [2 f. Be- 2 + Quit.) 
reft. To acquit oneself. 

1577 Stanvuurst Descr. /reé, in [Toliushed V1. Fp, Ded., 
My fast friend. .did learnedlie bequit himselfe in the penning 
of certeine breefe notes concerning that countrie. 

Beqwete, -qweth(e, -qweythe, -qwithe, obs. 
forms of BEQUEATH. 

Ber, obs. and dial form of Birr force, impetus, 
Bear, Bier. 

Beraft, obs. form of BEREFT; sce BEREAVE v. 

Beragged, berailroaded, ete.: see BE- pref. 

Beraid, -raied, pa. t. and pa. pple. of BEiay. 

+ Berai‘n, v. Obs. Forms; 3 birein, 4-5 be-, 
bi-, byrein, -reyn, 5 berayn, byrayn(e, 6 be- 
rain(e. [f. Be- 4+ Rain; cf. OIG. dzregandn, 
mod.G. devegien, in samc sense.] 

L. trans. To rain upon. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

az225 Ancr. R. 344 Clodes unseouwed $ bireined oder un- 
waschen. 1388 Wyciir #sck. xxii. 24 A lond vncleene and 
not bireyned. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. i, YE 
good londe is bidewid or bireynid it fatteb and aimendeb. 
{1s8z Batman Barth. De P.R. xiv. xlvi. 210 Also downes be 
more bedewed and berained than vallies.]} 

2. a. To besprinkle as with rain; to wet, bedew. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Jroylus wv. 1144 After that he long had 
..with his teris salt hire breest byreyned. @ 1547 SURREY 
Pris. in Windsor 42 The tears berain my cheeks of deadly 
hew. 1567 Turserv. in Chalmers’ Ang. Poets Il. 641/1 
Teares..beraine my brest. cece 

b. To sprinkle or pour (a liquid) in drops. 

o1420 Pallad, on Husb, 1.952 Byrayne aboute uppon thi 
wortes this. 

Berake, berampier, ete.: see BE- pref. 

Berande, obs. north. form of BEARING /f/. a. 
Also szds/. Bearer, carrier. 

c1460 Towueley Myst.82 Prowde men and hyghe berand. 
1483 Cath. Angel. 28 Berande, baindus. 

Berapt ppl.a. [f Be-+Rart, or for berafl= 
BereFT.] 

1g81 STUDLEY Seneca’s Agamemu. 153b, Me berapt of 
sence, with prickes of fury fresh ye fill. 

Berar(e, obs. form of BEAKER, 

+ Berard, Obs. rare—. A viper. 

¢147§ in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 766 /fve vispera, a berard. 

Berard, obs. f. BEARHERD. 

Berate (biré''t), v. [f. BE-2+Rarev. This 
word appears to have become obs. in England, and 
to have been preserved in U.S., whence we have 
many 19th ¢, instances.] 

trans. To rate or chide vehemently ; to scold. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Fras. Par. Mark xv. (R.) So ts the 
veritie of the gospell berated and laughed to skorne of the 
miscreantes. 1572 tr. Lavaterus’ Ghosics (1596) 158 They all 
berated him for occupying his head about questions noting 
appertaining unto him. 1601 Hottanxp Péiny II. 162 An- 
tony..fell into a furious fit of choler, and all to berated.. 
Toranius. 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. vi. i. 11866) 779 Never 
was unlucky prince more soundly berated by his superiors. 
1864 E. Sarcest Peculiar HI, 290 An ancient virago. .was 
berating a butcher. 1881 Boston Lit, World 22 Oct. 365/2 
Berating Puritanism in his diary. 

+ Bera‘ttle, v. Ods. rarc; also 7 beratle. 
[f. Be- 44 RatTLev.] ¢rans, Vorattle away upon; 
to fill with rattling noise or din; also, to rattle 
away at, assail with din. 

1553 I. Witson Kiet. 1801R.) He did all berattle him. 
1602 Suaks. /fam, u. ii. 338 .An ayrie of Children, little 
Vases, that crye out on the top of question; and are most 
tyrannically clap’t for’t; these ..so beratled the common 
Stages. that many wearing Rapiers, are affraide of Guose- 
quils. 

Beray’, v. 


Obs. or arch. Forms: 6 beraye, 


BERAYER. 


(berey), 6-7 beray, 7-9 erroncously bewray. 
Pa. t. and pa. pple.: 6-7 beraid, -raied, -rayed. 
[f. Be- 2+Ray v. (aphetic form of Array: cf. 
for the sense ARRAY v. 10). Generally mis-spclt by 
modern writers through erroneous confusion with 
BEwray.] Hence Berayed P/V. a. 

1. trans. To disfigure, dirty, defile, befoul (with 
dirt, filth, ordure). 

1530 Parscr. 4490/1 You have berayed your gowne with 
myer. 1570 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 296 The King 
was slaine..and the bed all beraied with bloud. 1678 N. 
Wan-ey HWonder's v. ii. § 28. 470/1 When he was Baptized, 
he berayed the Font. 1670 Ray Prov. (T.) It is an il bird 
that berays its own nest. 1701 De For 7rue-born Eng- 
lishw. Pref. 1, 1 am tax’d with Bewraying my own Nest. 
1863 Sata Capt. Dangerous 1. vii. 190 His Countenance 
and his Raiment were all smirched and bewrayed with 
dabs and patches of what seemed soot. 

b. vefl. and zxtr. 

1561 AwpeELay Frat, Vacad. 13 This knave berayeth many 
tymes in the corners of his maisters chamber. 1611 CoTcr. 
s.v. Arc, To be beshitten; to beray himselfe. 1649 R. 
Honces Plat». Direct. 27 The childe did bewray, that hee 
would beray himself. : : 

2. fig. To befoul, stain, disfigure; to asperse, to 
cover with abuse. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 56 Wherein I see a quicke 
capacitye Berayde with blots of light Inconstancie. 1602 
Return fr. Parnass. w.v. (Arb.) 58 Our fellow Shakespeare 
hath giuen him a purge that made him beray his credit. 
1863 Sata Caft. Dangerous 1. x. 287 [She] did so bemaul 
and bewray Madam Macphilader with her tongue. 

+ Beray‘er. Oés. Also 7 (erron.) be-wrayer. 
{f prec. + ER!.] One who berays or defiles. 

1699 Cotes, Bewrayer idefiler), concacator, 

Berayn, obs. form of BERAIN. 

Berber (b31baz). [For derivation see BARBARY.] 

A. sb. A name given by the Arabs to the 
aboriginal people west and south of Egypt; ap- 
plied by modern ethnologists to any member of 
the great North African stock to which belong 
the aboriginal races of Barbary and the Tuwariks 
of the Sahara. 

1842 Pricuarp Nat. Hist. Man 261 Inthe Northern parts 
of Atlas, these people are called Berbers. 1883 Cust J/od. 
Lang. Africa \. 98 Strictly speaking a Moor must be a 
native of Mauritania, and a Berber, and the term could not 
be applied with propriety to an Arab. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Berbers or their 
language ; applied (often aéso/.) to one of the 
three great subdivisions of the Hamitic group, 
called also Lydzan and Amazirg, containing, ac- 
cording to Cust, nine North African languages. 

1854 Latuam in Orr's Cire. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 367 The 
Amazirg tongues are often called Berber. 1883 Cust Mod. 
Lang. Africa 1. 104 The Berber Family of Languages 1s 
one of striking unity. 

+ Berber. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. berdére ‘ barberry,’ 
in med.L. éerdcrts, which is also used as the bo- 
tanical name of the genus.] = BARBERRY. 

From Serberis (stem berberid-) also; Be'r- 
beral a. Bot. of or related to the Barberry, or 
genus Berberts ; applied by Lindley to the ‘alli- 
ance’ including the N.O. Lerberidacea. Be'r- 
berid, any member of the natural order to which 
the barberry belongs. Berberida’ceous, belong- 
ing to the N.O. Berberidacex, of which the bar- 
berry is the type. Berberi-deous, belonging to 
the tribe Berberidew which includes the barberry. 
Berbe'ria, Berberine, a yellow bitter principle, 
obtained from the barberry and other plants. 

¢1440 Gaw. & Gologr.‘Jam.) Of box and of berber, bigged 
ful bene. 1878 Miss Brappon Open Verd. xxv. 176 The 
shining leaves of bay and berberis. 1866 Treas. Bot. 136 
Lindley includes the order in his Berberal Alliance. 1847 
Linptey Veg. Avugd, ed. 2) 421 Anonadsare connected with 
Berberids through Becagea. 1852 TH. Ross Huenéboldt's 
Trav, I. xviii. 171 It was perhaps a tree of the berberideous 
family. 1876 Harvey Jat. Med. 725 Berberia is an alkaloid 
found abundantly in the comnion barberry. /é/d. 778 Con- 
tains a considerable amount of berberine. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Berberm is .. given as a bitter tonic in dyspepsia. 

Berberia, samc as BERIBERI, a disease. 

Berberry, -bery, variants of BaRBERRY. 

Berceaune‘tte. [A tradesman’s perversion of 
Bassin“? or dasstnette, whereby that word is igno- 
tantly referred to the F. éerceax ‘cradle,’ with 
which it has no connexion. A#erceaunette is, of 
course, an impossible form in Fr., and is a patent 
modern instance of pscudo-etymological spelling.] 

1885, Bazaar 30 Mar. 1250/3 erceaunette carriage, nearly 
new, must be sold. /éd. Splendid berceaunette perambu- 
lator, one of the handsomest carriages ever made. 

+Bercel. Ods. rare; also 5 berseel, bersell, 
byrselle. [a. OF. berse/, also dersai?, -cil, in same 
sense; f. berser: see next.) An archcr's butt. 

c 1440 Promp. Parz. 32 Bercel [1499 berseel], meta. Jbid. 
56 But, or bercel or byrselle [1499 bersell), seta. 

+Bercelet. Ods. [orms: 4 barselette, 
-slett, 4-5 barslet, bercelett, -selette, -slet. 5 
breslet, 5-7 bercelett. [Corruption of OF. derseret 
hunting-dog, dim. of derster huntsman ‘in ined.L. 
bersartus), {. berser, bercer (in med.L. bersare) to 
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hunt, esp. with the bow, orig. to shoot with the 
bow. Thence also Ger. berschen to shoot game, It. 
bersaglio an archer’s butt, whence bersag/tere archer, 
sharp-shooter, rifleman.] A hunting dog, a hound. 


©1340 Alexander 786 (Dublin MS.) Was neuer barslett in 
band more buxum to hys lord. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2196 
Ger hom bowe as a berslet & pi blithe seche. c1qz0 Anturs 
of Arth, iii, Wyth bow, and wyth berselette Vndurneth 
the boes. ¢1420 Avow. Arth, vii, He [the boar] brittunt 
bercelettus bold. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. 444 Every day for 
his servant and his bercelett. .twelve pence. 


Bercke, Berd(e, obs. ff, BARK v, BEARD, Birp. 

Berdash, variant form of BURDASH. 

Berdya, obs. form of BEARDED P/V. a. 

+ Bere, sd. Oés. Also 3 beare, 4 ber, 5 beyr, 
6 (Sc.) beir. [ME. écare, bere, apparently short 
for bere ‘clamour, outcry’; the earlier text of 
Layamon has always 7écre, the latter only deare. 
In form, zere is:—OE. gedzere ‘bearing, behaviour, 
gesture,’ = OS. giddrt, MDu. gebaar, MHG. ge- 
bere, in same sense, f. bcvaz to bear. The history 
of the change of meaning is not evident; but it 
appears also in OFris. 6#7e ‘strepitus, clamour’ 
(Matzner), where also the prefix ge- has been 
dropped; the MDu. gedaar also meant ‘noise, 
strepitus,’ as well as ‘behaviour.’ In later times 
the word is only Sc., whence the spelling éezr : 
the mod. Eng. would have been normally éear.] 

Clamour, outcry, shouting, roaring ; the noise of 
voices of men or animals. 

{a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 755 On ds wifes zebzxrum [Laud 
MS, ze beron} onfundon rps cyninges degnas da unstil- 
nesse.] cx1z0s Lay. 25828 Wanliche iberen [rz50 reuliche 
beares}. — 28162 Me mihte iheren Brutten iberen [Bruttune 
beare}. ¢1330 Florice & Bl. 457 Asked what here were That 
hi makede so loude bere. c¢1q400 Rowland 4 Ot. 183 3elde 
thi suerde to mee, & late be alle this bere. 1460 7owseley 


Alyst. 249 Abyde withe alle thi boste and beyr. 1549 
Courpl. Scot. vi. 38 Foulis..ande..beystis..maid grite beir. 


t Bere, v. Obs. Also 3 ibere. [ME deren, 
short for zberen (see Ist quot.) :—OE. geberan to 
bear oneself, behave = OS. gtbézjan, OHG. *ga- 
barjan, MUG. gebdren, geberen, {. BERE sb. 
which see for change of sense.] 2¢v. To cry, roar. 
Hence Be‘rand ///. a. 

cx225 Fuliana 53 He. .iberde [v. ~ berde}] as pe ful wiht. 
a1300 £, E. Psalter xxxii{i}. 3 Well singes to him in berand 
steven. c¢1q00 Leg. Rood (1871) 140 Beerynge as a beore- 
whelp. ¢1470 Henry Iallace vi. 457 The peple beryt lyk 
wyld bestis. @1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xxii, Quhyn thay 
had berit lyk baitit bullis. 

Bere, obs. f. BEAR, BrER, Brier, Brrr, Boar. 

Bereager, variant of BEEREGAR. 

Bereall, obs. form of BuRtTAt. 

Bereason, etc.: see BE- pref. 

‘Bereave (bit7'v), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. be- 
reaved ; pa. pple. also bereft. Forms: 1 be- 
réafian, 2-3 birseuien, 2-6 bireve, 3 bireave(n, 
3-4 birefen, 4-6 byreve, bereve, § berefe, 
bereffe, byreeve, 6 bereeve, ‘berive, byryve), 
6-7 berieve, 7 bereauve, 6- bereave. /a. ¢., 
1 bereafode, 2-3 bereafde, berzfde, 2-4 bi- 
reuede, bireuede, 4 birefte, 4-5 byrafte, 4-6 
beraft(e, berefte, 5 berafft, berefte, 5— bereft, 
6- bereaved. /a. pple. 6- bereaved, bereft. 
Early forms corres. to pa. t.; also 6-7 bereiven, 
6-9 bereaven. [Com. Teut.: OE. é7-, derdafian 
=O.Fris. drdu(?)a, OS. brrdb66n, (MDu. beroven, 
Du. berooven), OWUG. biroubin, MTG. berouben, 
mod G. berauben), Goth. diraubén:—OTeut. * d7- 
raubojan, f. b%-, Be- + *raubdjan, OL. réafian to 
plunder, spoil, rob; see REAVE7.] 

1. trans. To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess (a 
person, etc., of a possession ; the latter orig. ex- 
pressed by the genitive). Since ¢1650 mostly of 
immaterial possessions, /7/¢, hope, etc., except in 
reference to the loss of relatives by death. (in 
the former case éc¢/t, in the latter écrcaved, is more 
usual in the pa. t. and pa. pple.) 

c 888 K. Errrep Boeth. v. § 3 Heo hit ne mag his Ze- 
wittes bereafian. ¢ 4205 Lay. 2896 Pus wes bas kineriche* 
of heora kinge birzeued [1250 bireued]. c1q00 Row. Rose 
6671 Lest they berafte.. Folk of her catel or of her thing. 
1529 More Conf. agst. Trib, u. Wks. 1183/2 He hadde.. 
byreued hym of hys rest. 1877 Harrison England 1. xx. 
330 Beereving some fruits of their kernels. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. V. iu, ii. 177 Madam, you have bereft me of all 
words. 1622 Heytin Cosmogr. 1.(1682) 104 They bereaved 
the women..of the hair of their heads. «164g Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Povws Wks. (1711) 17 Vhat angel's face hath me of 
rest bereaven. 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters I. 106 It is 
there bereft of all its volatile parts. 1833 H. CoterinGE 
Poems 1, 143 Ere thy birth, of sire bereaven, 1841 D'Israrvi 


Amen, Lit. (1867) 222 The accident which had bereaved 
the father of his child. 


+b. with af for of. Obs. 


¢ 1205 Lay. 303xx Ic hine bira:uien wulle‘at his baren 
liue [1zg0 bireaue. .of his bare liue]. 


e. with double object (to bereave any one a 
fossesston), the former probably at first dative. 
In the passive the impersonal object was origin- 


BEREFT. 


ally the subject, but in 17th c. either object might 
be so used. arch. 

c1z0o Trin. Coll. Hom. 33 Hie him bireueden alle hise 
riche weden. ¢1z00 OrmiNn 2832 Himm wass hiss spache 
.-all bireefedd. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 503 His sleep, his 
mete, his drynk is him byraft. 1530 E.yot Gov, 1. xii, Enuy 
had..bireft hym his lyfe. 1557 A. 47th. (Copland) 1. vil, 
Many landes that were bereued lordes, knyghtes, ladyes and 
gentylmen. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hex, V/, 1.1. 85 All your In- 
terest in those Territories Is utterly bereft you. 1667 Mit- 
ton P. ZL, x. 918 Bereaue me not. .thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
1806 Scott Wandering Willie, All joy was bereft me the 
day that you left me. 

2. To rob, plunder, despoil (a possessor); to 
deprive of anything valued; to leave destitute, 
orphaned, or widowed. See also BEREAVED. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hon. 79 Ho him bireueden and ho him fer- 
wundeden. ¢1430 //ywns Iirg. (1867) 124, 1 was ofte be- 
revyd. 1611 Speep H/st¢. Gt. Brit, 1x. xiv, (1632) 763 The 
King bereauving enemies, to enrich his friends. 1867 G. 
Macponatp Poems 10, 1 cry to thee with all my nught 
Because I am bereft. 

+3. To snatch away (a possession) ; to remove or 
take away by violence. Ods. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Lowe 1349 Pe meste strengpe he al bi-reuede, 
¢1386 Cuavucer Sompn. T. 403 Who so wold us fro the 
world byreve .. He wolde byreve out of this world the 
sonne. 1571 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc w. i. (1847) 132 
Whome no mishap ..could haue bereued hence. ¢ 1600 
Death Fane Seyntour in Evans O. Ball. (1784) 11. viii. 57 
He from this joy was soon bereav’n. @ 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
(1658) 13 When the blessings of this life are bereaved. @1622 
Wither Britt. Rememb. 170 Have. .( Like lezabell) oppressed 
and bereav’n The poore mans portion. 1718 Pore /liad 
xx. 549 Thy life, Echechus! next the sword bereaves. 

+b. Const. from a possessor. Obs. 

1440 Partouope 3267 This craft Ye haue clene from me 
beraft. c1530 Lp. BernErs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 109 Fro 
the thyrde [knight] he berafte his sholder with the arme. 
1593 SHaxs. Lucy. 835 From me by strong assault it is be- 
reft, 1606 G. W[oopcockE] Hist. Justine 119 a, They wold 
bereaue kingdomes from these kings in despight of them. 

Bereaved (bér7‘vd), f#/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Deprived or robbed; taken away by force; sfec. 
deprived by death of a near relative, or of one 
connected by some endearing tie. 

21200 Notes to Lay. III. 447 Kenelm kine-bearn, Lip 
under borne, Heafode bireavod. 1605 SHaks. Lear iv. iv. 
8 What can man’s wisedome In the restoring his bereaued 
sense? 1828 Scott F. MM. Perth 111. 333 The distraction 
of a bereaved father. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 194 
Who. .bids bereaved affection weep no more. 

Bereavement (bi/r7‘vmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The fact or state of being bereaved or 
deprived of anything ; sfec. as in prec. 

1731 Baitey II, Bereavement, a deprivation or being be- 
reav'd or depriv’d of anything. 1827 Hor. SmituH Yor Hill 
(L.) He bore his bereavement with stoical fortitude. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 197 Total bereavement and utter 
death of joy. 1866 AtcerR Solit. Nat. & Alax 1. 40 Be- 
reavement, in its essence, is always the loss of some object 
accustomed to draw forth the soothing or cheering reactions 
of the soul. 

Bereaven (bir7-vn), pf. a. arch. Also 7 
bereiven. [On partial analogy of strong vbs.] 
By-form of BEREAVED, occasional in the poets. 

21619 Dame Ode in Arb. Garner III. 620 My field, of 
flowers quite bereaven. 1848 Lytton //avold i, As shep- 
herd to thy bereaven flock. 

Bereaver (bir7va1). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One 
who bereaves. 

1592 WyrLEY Avmorie 151 Ah filching death.. Bereauer 
of my sole deliueraunce. 1614 Raveicu “ist, World 11. 411 
The bereaver being Lord of many, 1624 W. Hatt A/an's 
Gt, Enventy in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 199 Of soule and bodie’s 
good hee’s a bereauer. 1 

Berea‘ving, v/. sb. Also 6 byryvinge. 
[f. BEREAVE+-ING1.] The action of the vb. BE- 
REAVE in various senses. Now only gerundial. 

1sz9 More Comwf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1232/2 The byryu- 
inge from vs of our wretched worldlye goodes. ¢1630 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Hust. Fas. J], Wks.(1711) 45 After this violent 
bereaving him of his wife. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings Wks. 
1738 I. 315 The oppressing and bereaving of Religion and 
their Liberty. J/od. By bereaving him of his only son, 

Berea‘ving, #//. a. That bereaves. 

1621 Quartes Esther (1638)102 This sense-bereaving Song. 
Mod. The bereaving hand of death. 

+ Bere-bag. ME. form of dcar-dag, whether 
in sense of ‘barley-bag’ or of ‘bag-bcarer’ (cf. 
turn-key); applied opprobriously to the Scotch. 

1352 Minot Poems ii. 17 Bere-bag with thi boste, thi big- 
ing es bare. /did. i 41 He brought meni bere-bag With 
bow redy bent. 

Berebus, bered, etc.: see BE- pve/. 

+Berede, v. Ods. Forms: 3 birede(n, 
-reade(n, 3-5 bi-, byrede(n, 4-6 berede. [f. 
BE- 2 + rede, READ, to advise. ] 

trans. To advise, inform, counsel ; to plan. 

ax225 Leg, Kath. 1235 Pe witti Wealdent. .bireadde [z. ~. 
biradde] hit swa swide wel. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poems 7 Bote 
he thorwe hys sacrament Ous thos bi-redde. ¢ 1330 /lorice 
& Bl. 435 Ne were thai nought aright birede. ¢1350 Lyric 
7. 4x Anon he was byrad ‘lo werk. 

b. vefl. To advise or bethink oneself, deliberate. 
c1205 Lay. 31072 Ich me bireden [1250 bireaden] wolde of 
swulchere neode. ¢1314 Guy H’arw. 118 Therof thou most 
birede the. 1530 PatsGr. 449/2, I wyll berede me first, and 
then you shall have your answere. 


Bereft (bireft), 27/7. a. [f. BEREAVE.] 


BEREND. 


1. Forcibly deprived, robbed, having lost the 
possession or use of; void of. 

1586 Bricut Afelanch, xvii. 105 Man transported with 
passion is utterly bereft of advisement. 1596 Suaks. Zam. 
SAr. v. ti. 143 A woman mou'd, is like a fountaine troubled 
. -thicke, bereft of beautie. 1699 Pomrrit Love triumph. 
over Reason 194 Not quite bereft Of sense, tho’ very small 
remains were left. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 108 A 
pinched and anxious mind bereft of power. 

+2. Taken away, removed, quite gone. Ods. 

1531 Etyor Gov. 111. xxiii. Deade or birefte from the minde. 

3. Deprived of a near relation, BEREAVED. vare. 

1828 Scott /, A/. Perth, The helpless and bereft father. 

+ Bere'ft, v. Ods. rare. [1. prec.] By-form of 
BrEREAVE: to deprive. 

1557 Recorve H/etst. A iij, To berefte the realme of some 
singulare cominoditie. 1564 Hawarp £introprus Yo Rar. 
6 ‘That Tully should. . bereft y: Grecians of theyr exactnesse 
in all sciences. 

Berein, -reyn, obs. forms of Beran v. 

Berel, bereel, obs. forms of BERYL. 

Berelepe, variant of BEARLEPE, Oés., a basket. 

Berend (b/rend), v. [f Be- 2+ REND v.] /rans. 
To rend or tear badly. Hence Bere nt ///. a. 

1582 Breron Dolor. Disc. in Heliconfa 1. 119 Who all 
berent, dooth chaunge among the breares. 1596 W. Smit 
Chloris \\877) 9 ‘Chen red with ire, her tresses she berent. 
1608 R. Jounson Sez, Chantpions 66 With limbes and mem- 
bers all to berent and torne. 

Berene, variant of Berne, Ods., man of valour. 

Bereness, variant of Buriness. Odés. 

Berengelite (b/re‘ngélait). A/iz. A variety 
of asphalt from St. Juan de Berengela in Peru. 

Berenice’s hair (berénai‘s/z hée1). [f. Bere- 
nice, name of the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, king 
of Egypt, ¢248 B.c., whose hair, vowed by her to 
Venus, was said to have been stolen from the 
temple of the goddess, and afterwards taken to 
heaven and placed in a constellation.] The name 
of a small northern constellation of indistinct stars 
situated near the tail of Leo; formerly of the 
southern star Canopus. 

1601 Hoitann Pliny 1. 34 Neither hath Italy a sight of 
Canopus, named also Berenices haire. 1714 Pore Rafe 
Lock \. 129 Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, The 
heav’ns bespangling with dishevell'd light. 1868 Lockyer 
Heavens (ed. 3) 372 In Berenice’s Hair most of the stars 
are visible to the naked eye. 

Berere, obs. form of BEARER. 

Beres, impers. variant of Bir, v. Obs. to behove. 

Beresite (be r/sait). A/iz. See quot. 1879. 

1849 Murciison S7/uria xix. 454 The shaft traverses a 
mass Called ‘beresite.’ 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 580 
Beresite isa fine-grained granite..occurring at Beresowsk 
in the Ural. 

|| Béret, berret (bere, berét). [Fr.; ad. Béar- 
nese berrefo =Catal. dare/, Pr. birre/:—late L. 
birrelum cap: see BiRETTA.] A round flat woollen 
cap worn by the Basque peasantry ; also, a clerical 
biretta, and a cap named from it. 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Afonast, Ord. (1863) 211 The 
four-cornered cap or beret, worn by the Augustine canons. 
1862 H. Marrvat Ir. 72 Sqvedex 11. 334 With plumed beret 
and costume ofthe time. 1864 A/ag. for Young 47 Dressed 
in the usual blouse and berret of the peasants. 1883 //ar- 
ger's Mag. 684/2 His crimson dere? with its cock’s feather. 

+Berewick. Oés. exc. Aisi. [OE. berewie, 
in Ingulphus 1030-1109 berewike; in Domesday 
Bk. deremiuteus, -urica, -uuichus, -uuicha, {. OF. 
bere barley + wre dwelling, habitation, village, 
place.] A demesne farm ; = Barton (in sense 3). 

{1060 Chart. Edw.Conf. in Thorpe’s Diplomt Angi. (1865) 
382 Hoc est Uppwude cum Ravelega berewico suo.] 1809 
Bawpwen tr. Domesday Bk. 10 To this manor belong 11 
berewicks. 1863 Corntill Mag., Domesday Bk. Oct. 609 A 
hamlet or member of a manor was often called a Berwick 
(literally, corn-farm). 

Berey, obs. form of Beray. 

Berfrai, -fray, -frey, obs. forms of BELFry. 

Berg (bd1g), [from Icevene, a. Ger. efsberg = 
ice-mountain.] Short for recberg: A (floating) 
mountain or mass of ice; (only used when ice is 
mentioned or understood in the context). 

1823 Byron /s/and wv. iv, Steep, harsh, and slippery as a 
berg of ice. 1830 Lyeen Princ. Geol. (1875) 1.1. vi. 106 Iee- 
drifted fragments which have been dropped in deep water 
by melting bergs, 1847 Tennyson Princess wv. 53 Glitter- 
ing bergs of ice. 1878 Ifuxrey Physiogr. 163 Vhe finer 
detritus which the berg carries. 

b. Coméb., as berg-field, an expansc of ice 
covered with bergs. 

1856 Kane dArct. Lf. 1. xxiii. 284 On quitting the berg- 
field, they saw two dovekies in a crack. 

Berg, obs. form of Barrow 56.1 


Bergamask. Also 6 Bergomask, 7 Eur- 
gomaske. [ad. It. Bergamusco of Bergamo.] 


tl. Bergomask dance: a rustic dance, framed in 
imitation ot the people of Bergamo (a provinee in 
the state of Venice), ridiculed as clownish in their 
manners and dialect. Nares. 


1sgo Suaks. A/rds, V. v. 369 Will it please you..to heare 
a Bergomask dance..Come, your Burgomaske. 


2. A native or inhabitant of Bergamo. 
160z Marston Ant. § J/ellida 1. Introd., A wealthie 
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mountbanking burgomasco’s heire of Venice. 1821 Byron 
Doge of Ven. w. ii. 295 "Vis a certain Bertrant.. Doge. Ber- 
tram, the Bergamask. 

Bergamot 1 (baugampt). Also 7-8 burg-, 
bourgamot, 8 burgemott. [App. fiom Bergamo, 
the Italian town.] 

I. 1. A tree of the orange and lemon kind 
(Citrus Bergamia); from the rind of the fruit a 
fragrant oil is prepared, called Essence of Berga- 
mot. Also aéirib., as in bergamol-orange, -lrec. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3196/4 A parcel of Orange and Bur- 
gamot Trees. 1712 tr. Pomet's (ist. Drugs 1.150 Vhat which 
bears the Name of the Cedre or Bourgamot. 1876 Hartry 
Mat, Med. 696 Vhe Bergamot... is regarded by Gallecio 
as a hybrid between the orange and leinon, 

2. The essence extraeted from the fruit. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide iii. 67 Bring thy Essence Pot, 
Amber, Musk, and Bergamot. 1829 Tnackeray Bh. Svobs 
Wks. IX. 380 The worthy dealer in bergamot, 18530 — 
Pendennis xiv. (1884) 123 A delightful odour of musk and 
bergamot was shaken through the house. 

+3. Snuff scented with bergamot. Also a/frid. 

1706 Songs Costnine (1849) 201 A wig that’s full, An empty 
skull, A box of burgainot. 1715 Lomd. Gaz. No. 5304/4 Fine 
Portugal. .Burgemott, and Orangere Snuffs, 1716 Cipprr 
Love niakes Man w. iv. 66, | first introduc’'d myself with 
a single Pinch of Bergamot. 1785 Cowrer 7ask ni. 452 The 
better hand, more busy, gives the nose Its bergamot. 

4. A kind of mint (A/entha citrata) trom which 
is obtained an oil, the odour of which resembles 
essence of bergamot. Wild Bergamot (in U.S.), 
Monarda fistutosa. 

1858 Hocc Veg. Aingd. 575 Bergamot Mint (.1/, cétrata) 
has an odour of citron or lemon. 1866 7reas. Bot. 1. 137 
Bergamot, Mfeutha crtrata or odorata. 

If. 5. A woven fabric or tapestry composed of 
a mixture of flock and hair, said to have been 
first produced at Bergamo in Italy. 

1882 Beck Draper's Dict. 19 Bergamot, a common tapes- 
try, made of ox and goats’ hair with cotton or hemp. 

Bergamot ” (baigampt). Also 7 bargamot, 
bergamy, -amote, -ume, burgamet, -my, 7-8 
burgamot. [a. F, éergamolte. ad. It. bergamolta, 
app. a popular perversion of Turkish éeg-armiidi 
‘prince’s pear, Bergamot’; cf. the German name 
Fiirstenbirne.| A tne kind of pear. Also aétr7b. 

1616 SurFi. & Mark. Countr. Farm 417 The best.. 
perrie is made of..Bargamot. 1677 Grew Anat, Plants w. 
ut. ii, §x A Burgamy, or other soft and sweet Pear. c 1680 
Crys of London in bagford Ball. 1, 115 Do you want any 
damsons or Bergume Pare? 1697 Draypen Virg. Georg. 1. 
127 Bergamotes and pounder Pears. 1824 Miss MitrorD 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 48 A pelting shower of stony berga- 
mots. 1868 Loner. ‘alc. Federigo 210 The juicy bergamot. 

Bergan, -gayne, obs. forms of BarGaln sé. 

Be:rga'nder. Ornith. Obs. or ?dia/. Forms: 
7 burgunder, brigander, 7-8 birgander, 8 
bergender, 6- bargander, bergander. [Of 
uncertain derivation: perh. f. ME. der} shelter, 
burrow (sce Berry sé.2; and cf. bexgh, berghman, 
berman, barman)+ GANDER: cf. the synonyms 
burrow-duck, Da. grav-gaas. Vhe word has how- 
ever a curious resemblance to the North Fris. 
name éarg-aand (Borkum), Du. derg-cend, G. berg- 
ente ‘mountain-duck,’ the analysis of which is of 
course altogether different.] An old name (ap- 
parently still lingering on the Northumbrian coast) 
of the Sheldrake, Yadorna vutpanser (Leach), a 
bird related to the duck and goose, which inhabits 
the seashore and breeds in rabbit-holes or burrows, 
whence also called by some authors buxrow-duch. 

1544 Turner Avinm fist. 23 Nostrates [i.e. Northum- 
brians] hodie bergandrum nominant (za7g7n, A bergander). 
1570 Levins Manip, 79 Bargander, vu/pancer. 1572 Bosse- 
WELL Armorie wt. 20 Vhe Bergander 1s a byrde of the kinde 
of Geese, somewhat longer, and bigger thena Ducke. 1601 
Hottann Pliny 1, 281 Of the Geese kind are the Birganders 
named Chelanopeces. 1611 Corcr., Cravant, the small 
Goose, or Goose-like fowle, tearmed, a Brigander. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 509 Burganders..conmmon 
in Norfolk, as abounding in vast and capacious warrens. 1753 
Cuampers Cyel. Supp., Bergander,a name by which some 
have called the shell-drake or burrough-duck. 1783 ANs- 
wortu Lat, Dict, (Morell) 1, Bergender (fowl, Vndpanser, 
— A birgander (bird), Vadprnser, 1879 Jouns Brit. Birds 
608 Bargander, the Sheldrake. 


Bergantine: see BriGantINe. 

1g55 Eprex Decades UW. fund. (Arb.) 108 Twoo smaule 
shyppes commenly cauled bergantines or brygantynes. 

Bergell, -ill: see BERGLE. 

+ Berger. Obs. rarc—', (2a. F. bergire a 
négligé style of dressing the hair: see Littré.] 
‘A name given to a curl of hair as worn by ladies, 
temp. Chas. I.’ (Planché); ‘a plain small Lock 
(a fa Shrphertesse) vurn'd up with a Puff.’ Fop 
Dict. 16go. 

1699 Fivecyn Afundus Mul. 6 Nor Cruches she, nor Con- 
fidents, Nor Passagers, nor Bergers wants. 

Bergeret, etyinol. sp. of BartcKRET, Obs, pas- 
toral. 

|| Bergfall (ber,%fal, ba-igfdl). [Ger. berg- 
Jail fall of a mountain.] The minous fall of a 
mountain peak or crag, an avalanche of stones. 

1856 Ruskin Jed. Parnut. 1V. v. xiv. § 5. 180 Terrific and 
fantastic forms of precipice ; not altogether without danger, 


BERIBERI. 


as has been fearfully demonstrated by many a ‘ bergfall’ 
ainong the limestone groupsof the Alps. 1862 Peaks, /asses, 
& Glac. IL. x. 202 It 1s the wildest scene of desolation I ever 
saw; the celebrated bergfall of the Diablerets cannot at all 
compare with it. d 

+ Bergh, berj3e, berwe, v. Ods. Forms: 
1 beorgan, 2-4 ber3ein. Also 2-3 berejen, 
bire3jen, bure3en(#), buruwen, Or. berr3henn, 
3 berwen. /a./. 1 bearz, 2-3 bar3, 3 barw. 
La. pple. 1 borzen, 2-4 bor3en, 3 Or. borr3- 
henn, bore3en, iboreuwen, iboruwen, ibor- 
hen. [Common Tent.: Ol!. dcorgan (:—bergan, 
= OS. (gt)bergan (MDu. berghen, Du. bergen), 
ONG. bergaur (MUG, and inod.G. bergen), ON. 
djarga, Goth. barrgan:—OVeut. *derg-an to protect, 
shelter, to shut in for protection or preservation.] 
To give shelter; to protect, preserve ; to deliver, 
save. (Orig. with «da/., which was afterwards 
treated as dtrcel ob/.). 

a 1000 “Andrvas (Grein) 1540 Weras..woldon feore beor- 
man. ¢1000 Ags. Psalter xvili]. 8 Beorh ne. swa swa inan 
byrhd pam Sine on his eazum. ¢1175 Lamd. fom. 39 
penne bure3est pu here saule..from pan ufele deade. ¢ 1200 
rin. Coll. flom. 61 Miu red is pat we ber3en us wid ech 
of bese pre duntes. ¢1z00 Orsi 4394 Pu ne mibht nohht 
borr3henn ben. a@rz2zg dcr. K. 162 Tu schal beon iboru- 
wen. cr2aso Gen. & fx. 1330 Oc angel.. bar de child fro 
de dead. @ 1300 //avelok 697 Betere us is..to fle, And ber- 
wen bothen ure liues. /dc/. 2022 God self barw him wel. 
1340 AAyend. 251 He bet him wille berje. 

"| The weak pa. t. and pa. pple. derjhed, so fre- 
quent in the Northern Psalter, are ascribed by 
Matzner to a distinct vb. beryhien, berzien, which 
he compares with ON. dyrgja (=Eng. 6273’), but 
this appears to be very doubtful: ON. djarga has 
itself weak inficxions from an early period in 
Norway (Vigf.). 

a1300 £. £, Psaiter xiii. [iv]. 4 Ne par arie beryhed 
pam ai. /b7d. xxviii]. 17 Swikel hors..of his might noght 
beryhed es. 

+ Bergh, sd. Obs. [OE. bcoz, bcorh ‘ protec- 
tion, shelter,’ only in compounds as sevr-dbeorg ; 
f. the verb.] Protection, sheltcr. Tlence Be*rgh- 
less a., shelterless, unprotectcd. 

{c1c00 Ags. /s. xlv[i]. 1 Dryhten ys ure sebeorh.] ¢ 1250 
Gen. §& Ex. 926 Din berg and tin werzer icham. /did. 3048 
Al Oat it foad Bersles, it sloze in dat lond. 

Bergh, obs. form of Barrow s6.! a hill. 

+ Bergher. Os. In 4 ber3ere, beryher. [f. 
BEnGu v.+-EK1.] A protector, deliverer, saviour. 

ax3z00 &. &. Psalter \xi{i} 7 He es mi God and my 
beryher al. [x598 Tate in Gutch Col/, Cur. 1. 5 1 have 
David's Psalms in very old Metre, and, in the 25th Psalm, 
Bericher is used for a Saviour.] 

Berghman, -master, -mote: sec BERMAN, 
BARMASTER, -MOOT. 

+Bergier. Obs. rare—'. [a.F. berger peasant, 
shepherd.} <A peasant, a woodman. 

1480 Caxton Ovid s Afet. x1. xi, And for the prouffyte.. 
the bergier norysshed hym wel and diligently. 

Bergle (bsig’l). Also bergell, -gill. [Perh. 
the same word as BerRGYLT; Jamieson refers it to 
ON. berg rock.) The name of a rock-fish, the 
Wrasse, in Orkney. 

1805 G. Barry Orkney /sl, 389 (Jam.) The Wrasse .. has 
here got the name of dergle. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XIV. 
314 Fish. .called in this country milds, bergills. 

Bergmannite (bsugmanait). A/m. [f. Berg- 
mann (name of a mineralogist)+-ITE.] A variety 
of Natrolite, white or red in colour, occurring 
massive, or in prisms, in southern Norway. 

18xz Pinkerton Petra/. 1. 291 The most celebrated rock 
of this denomination is the Grison, or Bergmanite. 1880 
Dana Affn. 427 Crocalite..is a red zeolite, identical with 
the bergmannite of Laurvig. 

Bergomask : see KERGAMASK. 

Bergy (bougi, a. [f. Bene +-yl.] A- 
bounding in iccbergs; of the nature of an iceberg. 

18565 Kane Arct. Fxg. I. iii. 32 The bergs which infest 
this region, and which have earned for it. .the title of the 
‘Bergy Hole.’ 1876 Davis Poliris Exp. xi. 266 A con- 
siderable bergy mass of ice. 

Bergylt, berguylt (bdugilt). 
refers it to ON, derg rock ; cf. BERGLE.] 

l. The name of a fish, the Black Goby, in Shet- 
land, and elsewhere. 

1809 E:pmonstoxe Zet/. 11. 310 \Jam.) Black Goby.. is 
called éerguyi¢ in Zetland. 

2. The Norwegian haddock or Sea Perch (Se- 
bastes Norvegtcus), an arctic fish, found occasion- 
ally on the coasts of Scotland. 

1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 170 Scorprna norvegica, 
Cuvier Sea Perch, Penn. The Bergylt, Yarrell. 1883 W/o. 
Post 20 June 6'5 Central Fish Market: A large supply of 
fish. .bergylt, 4¢. per Ib. 


Ber3e, obs. form of Bencu, Berry, Barrow, 
Berhegor, variant of BEEREGAR. Ods, 
Berhom, obs. form of BanGHan. 

Berhyme: see BERMF. 

Berial, -alle, obs. forms of BERYL, BURIAL. 
||Beribesri. ./e/. Also beriberia. [A Cinga- 
lese woud, f. der¢ weakness’ the reduplication being 
intensive.} An acute disease generally presenting 
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BERIDE. 


dropsical symptoms, with paralytic weakness and 
numbness of the legs, prevalent in many parts of 
India. 

1879 Kuorz Princ. Med. 84 In beriberi there is scurvy 
from the first. 1884 Yue Anglo-Jud. Gloss. s.v., In 1879 
the total number of beri-beri patients. .amounted to 9873. 

+ Bericorn. Ods. Prob. = dere-corz barley- 
corn, or the variety called bigg: see Bear sé.2 

1284-1355 in Rogers Agric. § Pr. II. 173-7. See also 
Meer 

Berid, variant of BERRIED f//. a. 

Beri‘de (bitsid), v. Also 3 biride(n. 
beridan {, Be- + ridan to RiveE.] 

+1. zrans. To ride around ; to beset with horse- 
men. Ods. 

axz000 Thorpe’s Laws 1. go (Bosw.) Dzt he his zefan 
beride. ¢1z05 Lay. 10739 Bruttes pa bur3en gunnen biri- 
den [¢ r2g0 bi-ride]. : : 

2. To ride by the side of (ods.); to ride upon, 
infest. 

1690 D'Urrey Colin's Walk u.(D.) Those two that there 
beride him, And with such graces prance beside him. 1848 
in Proc. Berw, Nat. Clith. 11. vi. 300 When an insect so 
beridden is taken up, the mites disperse. 

Berie, obs. form of Burcu, Bury. 

Beriel le, berien, obs. forms of BuRIAL, Bury. 

Berig, obs. form of Boroueu. 

Beriglia, berilla, obs. forms of BARILLA. 

Beriing, beril, obs. forms of Buryine, BERYL, 

+ Berima‘ncorn. Ods. [Prob. f. dere, BEAR, sd.2 
barley, mang mixture, and corz; cf. BERICORN.] 
A mixed crop of barley and some other grain. 

I in Rogers Agric. & Prices II. 177. See also I. 222. 

erime, berhyme (bfraim), v. [f BE- 4 
and 6 + RIME.] 

1. trans. To compose rimes about, to celebrate 
in rime; often, to lampoon. 

1589 Almond for Parrat 42 Another while hee would all 
to berime Doctour Perne..and make a by word of his bald 
pate. 1600 SHaxs. 4. Y. L. 11. ii. 186, I was neuer so be- 
rim’d since Pythagoras time that I was an Irish Rat. 1790 
Wo tcott (P. Pindar) Adv. Future Laureat Wks, 1812 II. 
333 Rush loyal to berhyme a King and Queen. 1824 W. 


Irvine 7. Trav. I. 260 Some glowing lines, in which I be- 
rhymed the little lady. 

2. To compose in rime, put into rime. 

x801 W. Tayior in Robberds Afem. 1. 382 The ladies 
cannot endure the metre of ‘ Thallaba’.. Berime it, and they 
will bepraise it. 

+ Beri-ne, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 1 + Rrine:— 
OE. krinan to touch; cf. AT-RINE.]  ¢vaxs. and 
zxir. To touch ; fall upon, fall. 

a1300 K. Horn xx Fairer ne mihte non beo born Ne no 
rein upon birine Ne sunne upon bischine. — Hari. ATS. 
For reyne ne myhte byryne..Feyrore child ben he was. 

Bering e, obs. form of BEarinc, Buryine. 

Beringed, beringleted, berinse, etc.: see Br-. 

+ Beri-sp, v. Ods. fa. Fl. berispen, in same 
sense.] To censure, reprove. (Only in Caxton). 

1481 Caxton Reynard (1844) 136, 1 cannot telle it so wel, 
but that he shal beryspe me. 

+ Berk, v. Obs. [Variant of Bark v.2 4.] trans. 
To clot, make matted. Hence Berit Ad/. a. 

a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xx, Pludy berkit wes thair berd. 
1641 H. Best Farm. Bhs, (1856)11 Theire excrementes which 
berke togeather theire tayles and hinder partes. 

Berk- in various words: see BAnk-. 

Berkeleian (baikl7in), a. and sd. [f. name 
of Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (died 1753), a 
celebrated philosopher who denied the objective or 
independent existence of the material world.] 

A. adj. Of or originating with Berkeley. B. sd. 
A follower or disciple of Berkeley. Hence Berke- 
lei‘anism, Be'rkeleyism, the philosophical opi- 
nions held by Berkeley and his followers. 

1860 ManseL Prolegom. Log. v.145 Taking the Berkleian 
theory in its whole extent. 1878 J. Fiske in VM. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 32 Materialists, as a rule, have not mastered the 
Berkeleian psychology. 1804 Edin. Rev. 1X. x58 The 
reasoning of the Berkeleians. 1830 Macxintosx Progr. 
Eth, Philos. § 6 (1862) 263 His adoption of Berkeleianism is 
a proof of an unprejudiced and acute mind. 1864 J. H. 
NeEwMan Afol, 78 The connexion of this philosophy of reli- 
gion with what is sometimes called ‘ Berkeleyism’ has been 
mentioned, 1881 Athenxum 30 July 137/1 Whether the 
mind will not at last be driven into actual Berkeleyism. 


+ Berkyne. Os. Also berekyn [perh. dere- 
hyn, i.e, beer-kind, any kind of beer.] 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 169 That twoo Fflemmynges 
togedere Wol undertake .. Or they rise onys, to drinke a 
barelle fulle of gode berkyne [v. r. bere, berekyn]. 


Berlady, berlaken: see Brrtapy, ByRLAKIN. 
Berlaw, -man, obs. form of ByRLAW, -MAN, 
Berlepe, variant of BEaRLEAP, carrying basket. 


¢ 1330 Hampote Ps. Ixxx{i). 6 Berlepe {v. 7. bere lepe].. 
that is a vessel in the whilke the iwes bare mortere in egipt. 


Berley, -lik, obs. forms of BARLEY. 

Berlin (bsulin, boli). [The name of the 
capital of Prussia, used a//vzd., and transferred to 
things that come or were supposed to come 
thence.] 

1. An old-fashioned four-wheeled covered carriage, 
with a scat behind covered with a hood, [Also 


[OE. 


‘towing-path. 
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Berline from Fr.; so in Ger. 
officer of the Elector of Brandenburg, ¢1670.] 

1731 Swirt dvzsw, Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 222 Jealous 
Juno ever snarling, Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin. 
1746 CuesterF. Lett. 1. cxiii. 307 Your distresses in your 
journey ..and your broken Berline. x8g0 Arison His?. 
Europe 11. vi. §79.75 They entered a berline which was 
ready harnessed by M. de Fersen’s care. 

2. Short for ‘Berlin wool.’ 

1881 Girds Own Paper 11. 420/3 Any of the Scotch fin- 
gering yarns are too thin, but double Berlin. .will do. 

3. Short for ‘ Berlin Glove’: 
Berlin wool). Z 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tugeses at Ramsgate, A fat man 
in black tights, and cloudy Berlins, /2id, Astley’s, The 
dirty white Berlin Gloves. 


4. Attrib, or Comb., as Berlin black, a black 
varnish used for coating the better kinds of iron- 
ware ; Berlin blue = PRuSSIAN BLUE, or the finest 
kind of it; Berlin castings, ornamental objects 
imported from Prussia, of Berlin iron, a very 
fusible quality of iron, smelted from bog-ore, con- 
taining much phosphorus, and suitable for casting 
figures and delicate articles, which are often lac- 
quered or bronzed ; Berlin ware, an earthenware 
of a quality which resists the action of most 
chemical re-agents ; Berlin warehouse, a shop 
or repository for Berlin wool and similar fancy 
wares ; Berlin wool, a fine dyed wool used for 
knitting, tapestry, and the like; Berlin work, 
fancy work in Berlin wool, worsted embroidery. 

Berlin, -ling, var. of Biritne, a galley. 

1815 Scotr Guy M.v, The Highlanders, that came here 
in their berlings. 

|| Berlina, -ino. Ods. [It. in same sense.] 

{x598-161r Florio, Berlina, Berlino [Italian], a pillerie; 
Also a cucking-stool, heretofore called a tombrell.] 1605 


B. Jonson lolpone vy. xii, To mount (a Paper Pinned on 
thy Breast) to the Berdino, {1824 Barer Jtal. Dict., Ber- 
lina, pillory.] 

ap Berling. Obs. [ME. f. dere, BEAR sd. + 
“Ling: cf. ME. derling, now darling little dear. 
A modern écarling formed afresh from bear is of 
course possible.] A little bear, a bear’s cub. 

1399 LANGL. Rich, Redeles 11. 96 Tho’ all the berlingis 
brast out at ones, 

Berm (b3im). Also 8-9 berme, 9 birm. fa. F. 
berme,a. MDu. and Ger. derme, in mod.Du. berm, 
in same sense; prob. cognate w. ON. éarmyr brim, 
edge, border of a river, the sea, etc.] 

1. A narrow space or ledge; esp. in Forlif. a 
space of ground, from 3 to 8 feet wide, sometimes 
left between the ditch and the base of the parapet. 

1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery 1v. 197 Round which shall be 
formed a Berm or Ledge, for the conveniently ranging of 
certain Paper Tubes or Cases. 1775 R. Montcomery in 
Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 470 By the time we ar- 
rived there, the fraise around the berme would be destroyed, 
the rampart in a ruinous state. 1816 C. James AMZ. Dict. 
(ed. 4) 248/2 Berm..is to prevent the earth from rolling into 
the ditch, and serves likewise to pass and repass. As it is 
in some degree advantageous to the enemy, in getting 
footing, most of the modern engineers reject it. 1850 ALi- 
son Hust. Europe X. \xviii. § 49. 335 The ladders. .enabled 
them to reach an intermediate ledge or berm. : 

2. Berm-bank, the bank of a canal opposite the 
[? Actually used only in U.S. A.J 

1854 VV. & QO. Ser. 1. X. 12/2 [A writer from Philadelphia] 
The bank of a canal opposite to the towing-path is called 
the birm-bank. 1877 Axugineer 3 Aug. 89/1 To lay a rail 
upon the berme bank (the bank opposite the towing path). 

+Berm(e, v. Obs. [ME. berm-en, f. berme, 
Baro 56.2 An earlier form of Baru v.] 

trans. To work out, as barm: to purge out. 

€1315 SHOREHAM Poens 15 Ine the foreheved the crouche 
aset Felthe of fendes to bermi. c1440 Promp, Parv, 32 
Bermyn or spurgyn as ale, sAzso, 

Berm(e, obs. form of Barx. | 

+ Berman!, Ods. [OE. d¢rman, f. ber Birr, 
ber-an to bear + Man.] A bearer, carrier, or porter. 

c1000 /ELFRIC Fosh. ili, 15 Pa beermenn gesetton heora 
fottest. c1z05 Lav. 3317 We habbet bermen ‘ & birles inowe. 
a1300 //avelok 876 Pe bermen let he alle ligge, And bar pe 
mete to pe castel. /ééd¢. 885 Bermen, bermen, hider swipe ! 

+Berman2, Os. rare. [f. bexghman, cf. Ger. 
dergmann miner ; see BARMASTER.] A miner, 

1677 Por Oxfordsh, 59 Without the advice of ancient 
and experienced Bermen. 

+ Bermother. Oés. [f. Bear v. (OE. deran, 
ME. dere) +Motuer: possibly after Ger. gebdr- 
mudtler, in same sense.} The womb or uterus. 

1527 Anprew BSrunswyke's Distyll. Waters N v, Water 
of nettles..is good for the bermoder [v.7. ber mother} whan 
she pussheth upwarde. 

Bermuda (baim-di, -mi#-da). The name of a 
group of islandsin the N. Atlantic; ence a variety 
of cigar, or rolled tobacco. Bermuda grass, 
name in U. S. of Cynxodon Dactylon, a kind of 
grass growing ona sandy seashore. 

¢ 1640 (Suirtey] Capt, Underwit ww.ii. in O. PZ.(1883) 11. 
381 Will you take Tobacco in the Roll? here isa whole ship- 
lading of Bermudas. 1879 New Orleans Paper, An inquiry 
comes to us about Bermuda-grass. /é¢¢. Bermuda is em- 
phatically a Southern grass..adapted to a hot climate. 

Bern(e, obs. form of Barry, Bary, Bury. 


Introduced by an | 


A knitted glove (of | 


_Was never born. 


BERNETE. 


Bernacle, -icle, bernag, -nak(e, variant and 
early forms of BARNACLE. 

Bernard, variant of BARNARD. 

Bernardine (b3-naidin), a. Of or pertaining 
to St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1115), or to 
the monastic order bearing hisname. sd. A monk 
of this order; a Cistercian. 

1676 BuLioxar, Bernardines, a certain Order of Monks, so 
called from their first Founder. 1792 A. Younc 77av’. 
France 41 Pass a convent of Bernardine monks. 1797 Hot- 
crorT Stolberg’s Trav. 11, xlvi. (ed. 2) 110 One of these 
temples. .is..become the church of the Bernardines, 1864 
Gentl. Mag. CKXXIV, n. 25 The Bernardine reform soon 
spread to this country. 

+ Berne. Ods. Forms: 1 biorn, 1-3 beorn, 3-6 
bern(e, burn(e. Also 3 bearn, 3-4 bieren, 4 
beern(e, berene, biern(e, byern(e, buirn, 
buyrn(e, beurn, bourne, borne, 4-5 beryn, 
buern(e, barn(e, 5 byrne, birn(e, buirn(e. 
LOE. beorn, earlier diorn (:—*bern) * warrior, hero, 
man of valour,’ hence ‘man’ pre-eminently, vy, 
dvnp; a word exclusively poetical; of disputed 
origin. The ME. forms were very varied ; the 
most common midland type in 14th c. was dzrz/e ; 
after 1400 the word was retained chiefly in the 
north, where it was a favourite term of alliterative 
poetry; in the form Jerxe it survived in Scotch 
till after 1550. In some of its spellings it was 
occasionally confounded with forms of Barn, and 
Baron ; with the latter it was often actually inter- 
changed : see quots. 1205, 1300. 

Phonetically, OE. decor ‘man of valour’ answers exactly 
to ON. djorn, gen. dyarnar, ‘bear'(:—OTeut. bernu-z, the 
Celtic representative of which Prof. Rhys sees in the Gaulish 
proper name Srexzzus); but the ON. word has never the sense 
of ‘ warrior,’ while the OE. has never that of ‘ bear.’ To this, 
however, a striking analogy is offered by the case of OF. 
eofor, ON. jofurr (:-—OTeut. eburo-z=L. aper', which 
has in Old English only the sense of ‘wild boar,’ in ON. 
only that of ‘warrior, hero.’ The use of the name of a 
fierce animal asa fig. appellation for ‘ warrior, brave,’ seems 
very natural, and the fact that OE. décor belonged only to 
the language of poetry and is never found in prose, suggests 
that it wasa word of which the literal sense was lost, and only 
a figurative one traditionally retained. Nevertheless some 
eminent Teutonic scholars doubt the identification. Some 
have considered the word to be an early variant of dcarn, 
Bairn. or at least a cognate derivative of derax to BEAR. 
Mr. H. Bradley has suggested the possibility of connecting 
it with the British root of Beorzice Bernicia, Welsh 4ry- 
neich, and of Welsh érexhin king; but the nature of the 
connexion is not apparent.] : 

A warrior, a hero, a man ofvalour; in later use, 
simply one of the many poetic words for ‘ man.’ 

Beowulf 5111 Biorn under beorse bordrand onswaf. 937 
Batt. Brunanburh in O.E. Chron., Gelpan ne porfte beorn 
blanden-feax. c1z0g Lay. 16923 /Euerzlche eorle & zuer- 
zlche beorne [1zg0 euch eorl and barun). a 1300 Cursor A/, 
7 Brut, pat bern {v. 7. berne, baroun] bald of hand, Pe first 
conquerour of Ingland. a@1300 £. &. Psalter cxxxix.{xl] 
2 Fra ivel man; Fra wike bieren outake me on-an. ¢1325 
E. E, Altit. P. A. 616 Where wystez pou euer any bourne 
abate. /bid. B. 80 Bobe burnez & burdez, be better and pe 
wers. bid. C. 302 Ay sykerly he herde pe bygge borne on 
his bak, /ééd.C. 340 He brakez vp be buyrne, as bede hym 
oure lorde. ¢ 1350 HVid/, Palerne 1708 Per as burnes were 
busy bestes to hulde. 1377 Lanou. 7’, P/. B. x1. 353 So 
heighe bere noither buirn [v. . burn, barne, barn] ne beste 
may her briddes rechen. ?ax400 A/orte Arth, 1391 Than 
a ryche mane of Rome relyede to his byerns. ¢c1400 Destr. 
Troy vi. 2887 Ffairest be ferre of his fre buernes. c¢x400 
Roland 237 He bad no bern be so bold upon mold. cxq00 
Rowland & Ot. 1416 Thay brittenede many a beryn. ¢14z20 
Axnturs of Arth, x, Then this byrne braydet owte a brand, 
and the body bidus, /éd. xiv, Quen birdus and birnys ar 
besy thé aboute. cx1465 Chevy Chase \Wviii, A bolder barne 
c1470 Henry Wadlace iv. 310 A squire 
come, and with him bernys four. xg1g Scot. fiedd 400 in 
Chetham Misc. 11, There was never burne borne, that day 
bare him better. 1528 Lynpesay Dreme 919 We saw a 
boustius berne cum ouir ye bent. 

+Berner. Os. [a. OF. derner (bernier, bre- 
nier) feeder of hounds, huntsman, f. évazz bran; 
cf. drvencrie duty to provide bran to feed the 
hounds of the feudal lord; also med.L. éernarius, 
(explained by Hearne as keeper of a derne or 
“bear).’] An attendant in charge of a pack of 
hounds. 

a 1425 Master of Game (MS. Bodl, 546) Every man .. saf 
the berners on foote and the chacechyens..sholde stonden 
afront..with roddes. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw.//, 
§ 57 (1876) 45, Fiftene buck houndes and one berner. The 
residew of the doges and the other berner shal be at the 
kinges costes, 

+Bernet. Os. Law, 1n1 bernet, -nytte, 
1-3 bernet. [OE. dernet, f. barnan to bum.] 
Buming, combustion; ezce, the crime of arson. 
Retained as a technical archaism in the Laws of 
Henry 1, whence in 17th c. law dictionanes.. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Ger. xxii. 9 He wudu gelogode..to his sunu 
baernytte. c1000 Cuzt’s Sec. Laws § 65 Husbryce and 
beernet..isbotleas. cx1g0 Leg. Hen. Primi c. 1281 (Schmidt 
444) Quaedam non possunt emendari, quae sunt: hus- 
breche et bernet. {In Cowext and other Law Dicts, as an 
obs. term.] 

+ Bernete. Os. 
medizeval form derxelunt).] 
ploughed in spring. 


fad. L. vernetim (through 
?¥allow ground 


BEROB. 


e14z0 Padlad, on [/usb, w. 48 Bernetes that beth made in 
Janyveer Goode tyme it is forto repete hem heer. 

Bernoo, bernous, variants of Burnous. 

Bernston, obs. form of BrimsTone, 

Berob (birp'b), v.  [f. Be- 24+Kon.} To rob. 

1340 «lyexb. 39 Robberes.. bet berobbeb pe pilgrimes. 
ergis Barctay /gdoge i. (1570) A ij/¢ He hath small reason 
that hatha hood more fine And would for malice berob thee 
here of thine. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. vill. 42 That of your 
selfe ye thus berobbed arre. 1855 Sincteton Virgil 11. 82 
After..Achilles him Berobbed of life. : 

|| Beroe (be'ra,i). Zool. [a. L. Aero’, Gr. Bepon, 
name of a daughter of the mythical Oceanus.] 
A genus of small, gelatinous, marine animals classed 
by Huxley among the Coelenterata; they swim 
freely in the sea, and are phosphorescent at night. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 144 Vhe beroe is a marine animal 
found on our coasts. 1835 Kirpy //ad. & Just. Anim. 1. vi. 
198 [The gelatines] as well as the beroe, are said to form 
part of the food of the whale. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 
181/2 The beroes are perhaps the most familiar, 

+Bero'gue, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5 b+ Rocue.] 
trans, Yo call (one) a rogue, to abuse. 

1673 CLEVELAND IVs. (1687) 236 Kick a poor Lacquey, 
and berogue the Cook. 1682 2d Piva Nouconf. 45 Yo hear 
a zealous Ignorant be-rogueand damn the House-Preachers. 
21733 Nortu Exam, 1. i. P 155. 117 After these Intrigues, 
who wonders that Hayns. .should be so berogued. 


Beroll, be-Roscius, berouged, beround, be- 
row, etc: see BE- pref. 

Beronnen, -yn, pa. pple. of Berun v. Obs. 

Berour, obs. form of BEARER. 

Berowe, variant of BerRwe, Ods., a grove. 

Berrage, obs. form of BEVERAGE, 

Berral, Berrer, obs. ff. BeryL, BEARER. 

Berret, berretta, obs. ff. Beret, BirETTA. 

Berrghe, berr3he, variants of Bercu, Ods. 

+Berrhless. O¢s. [:-OE. *berzels (cf. recless 
:—récels), f. bergen: see BERGH v.] Salvation. 


¢1z00 OrmiN 7028 Patt nittenn eche lifess braed Till } e33re 
sawle berrhless. 

Berrie. O¢s. Also berie. [App. rclated to 
OE. beru, berwes, ME. BERWE grove, mod, Bere 
in Beere Regis, etc.; but Harrington’s form is not 
phonetically explicable.] See quot. 

1592 Harrincton A rtosto xxi. Ivii, The cell .. had... Upon 
the western side a grove or berrie [eé. 1634 berie; /tcd. 
bosco]. ; 

Berried (berid), a. [f. Berry sb.+-ED?.] 

1. Having or bearing berries. 

1794 Gisporne Walks Horest (1796) 112 While the keen 
thrush the berried twig invades. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. vi. x. 99 The berried shrubs. 1871 M. Cotuins J/7g. § 
Merch, V1. ii. 42 Red-berried holly. 

2. Formed as or consisting of a berry ; baccate. 

1824 Llackw, Afag. XV.169 Bushes hung with berried 
fruits, 1830 Linviry Nat, Syst. Bot. 130 Fruit either ber- 
tied or membranous. 1851 Batrour Boz. § 550 Baccate or 
berried is applied to all pulpy fruits. 

3. Bearing eggs; ‘in berry.’ Cf. Berry sd.1 3. 

1868 A/acm. Mag. Nov, 18 Lobster-sauce .. improved by 
‘berried hens,’ that is by female lobsters full of eggs. 

t+ Be‘rried, 7/7. a. Obs. Forms: 4 beryd, 
berid, 6 beryed, -ied, buried, (barrowid). [f. 
Berry v.1+-ED1.] Beaten ; threshed ; trodden, 
beaten as a path. 

1382 Wvceur Vim. xx. 19 Bi the beryd [1388 comynli usid] 
weye we shulen goon. — Jer. xvili. 15 Thei go bi them in 
a weye not berid [1388 not trodun], 1557 JI 7/és § Juv. N. 
C.1.158 In beryed corn in the barne viijd. 1569 Richmond. 
Wills (1853) 218 Haver barrowid and unbarrowed. 1570 
Wrels & Inv. N.C. 1. 341 Otes buried eight lode. xxs,—in 
vnberied whete xilij thraves . xxs. 


+ Berrier. Ods. [f. Berry v. + -eR1.] A 
thresher; a barnman. 

1573 Wills §& Juv. N.C. 399 lij plewmen, j berryer, & j hird. 
1721 BaiLey Servier, a Thresher (Country Word). 

errord, obs. form of BEARHERD. 

Berry (beri), 5.1 Forms: 1 beriae, berie, 
beri3e, berse, 2-6 berie, 3-6 bery(e, (4 burie), 
6-7 berrie, 6-berry. [Iound, with some variety 
of forra, in all the Teutonic langs.: with OE, derte 
wk. fem., cf. ON. der (Da. ber, Sw. bar), OS. bert 
(in win-ber7), MDu. bére, OHG. beri str. neut., 
MHG. der and dere neut. and fem., mod.Ger. deere 
fem. These point to an OGer. *bazjo-m, as a by- 
form of *basjo-m, whence Goth. das? neut. (in 
weina-basi ‘grape’). The s type is also preserved 
in MDu. dese, mod.Du. bes, also MDu. and mod. 
Du. deste fem. The fem, forms Du. dcsze and OE. 
bcrie answer to an OTeut. extended form *basjén-, 
*bazjin-. The ulterior history is uncertain : *haz/jo- 
has becn conjecturally referred to *baso-c Bane 
(q-v.), as if a bare or uncovered fiuit, also to the 
Toot represented by Skr. dhas- to cat.]} 

1. Any small globular, or ovate juicy fruit, not 
having a stone; in OE. chiefly applied to the grape; 
in mod. popular use, embracing the gooseberry, 
raspberry, bilberry, and their congeners, as well as 
the strawberry, mulberry, fruit of the elder, rowan- 
tree, cornel, honey-suckle, buckthorn, privet, holly, 
mistletoe, ivy, yew, crowberry, barberry, bearberry, 
potato, nightshade, bryony, laurel, mezcrcon, and 
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many exotic shrubs; also sometimes the bird-cherry 
or ‘hag-berry’ (which is a stone-fruit), the haw, 
and hip of the rose; sfec. in Scotland and north 
of England, it means the gooseberry. 

¢1000 /ELFric Dent, xxiii, 24 Gif tu gange binnan pines 
freondes wineard, et pra bergena. c 1000 Sur, Leechd, 
111.114 Nym winberian pe beop acende wzfter opre berizian. 
a i225 Aucr. R. 276 Breres bered rosen & berien. 12 
Gen, & La, 2062 [A win-tre] blomede, and siden bar dc 
beries ripe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /rol. 207 His palfrey was as 
broune as is a bery. 1387 ‘l'revisa //fecden Rolls Ser. 1V. 
121 Pe juse of grapes and of buries [4orr]. 1470-85 Matory 
arthur xvi. x. (Globe) 385 A strong black hove! blacker 
than a bery. a 1g00 Songs §& Carols 15th C. 85 Ivy berith 
berys black. 1590 Suaxs. Mid. NM. ii. 211 Two louely 
berries molded on one stem, 1667 Mitton /’, Z.v. 307 For 
dinner savourie fruits .. Berrie or Grape. 1793 SouTiey 
Lyric Poems 11. 149 The cluster'd berries bright Amid the 
holly’s gay green leaves. 1842 ‘l’eENNysoN Cone 100 Gar- 
landing the gnarled boughs With bunch and berry and 
flower, 1883 Birrningh, Weekly Post 11 Aug. 4/7 Last 
year the heaviest berry shown scaled 31dwt. 

b. Joosely. A coffee ‘ bean.’ 

1716 Pore Rape Lock 111, 106 The berries crackle, and the 
mill turns round. j . 

2. Lot. A many-seeded inferior pulpy fruit, the 
seeds of which are, when mature, scattercd through 
the pulp; called also éacca. 1n this sense, many 
of. the fruits popularly so called, are not berries : 
the grape, gooseberry and currants, the bilberry, 
mistletoe berry, and potato fruit, are true berries ; 
but, botanically, the name also includes the cu- 
cumber, gourd, and even the orange and lemon. 

1809 Sir J. SmitH Bot. 284 The simple many-seeded berries 
of the Vine, Gooseberry, &c. ‘The Orange and Lemon are 
trus Berries, with a thick coat. 1880 Gray Bot, Tvxt-bh, 
vii. § 2. 299 The Berry .. comprises all simple fruits in 
which the pericarp is fleshy throughout. 

3. One of the eggs in the roe of a fish ; also, the 
eggs of a lobster. A hen lobster carrying her eggs 
is said to be 27 berry or berried. 

1768 Travis in Penny Cycl. 11. 513/2 Hen lobsters are 
found in berry at all times of the year. 1876 Fam. Herald 
9 Dec. 95/1 A large specimen lof lobster] will yield from five 
to eight ounces of ‘ berry.’ 

4. Comb and Altrib., as berry-bush, -pte, -tree ; 
berry-bearing, -brown, -like, -shaped adjs.; Berry 
alder, Berry-bearing alder, a shrub (XAamnus 
Jrangula) = Alder Buckthorn ; berry - button, a 
berry-shaped button. 

1863 Prior Plant-x, 20 *Berry-alder, a buckthorn .. dis- 
tinguished from them [the alders] by bearing berries, 1785 
Cowrer ask v.82 *Berry-bearing thorns That feed the 
thrush. 1611 Art Veuerie 96 He seemed fayre tweene 
blacke and *“berrie brounde. 1820 Scott Adbot xvi, The 
Friars of Fail drank *berry-brown ale. 1818 — Rob Roy vi, 
‘ Pleased wi’ the freedom o’ the *berry-bushes.’ 1702 Lod 
Gaz. No. 3783/4 A... Stuff Wastcoat with black and red 
*Berry-Buttons. 1864 Afonthly Even. Readings May 161 
*Berry-like galls are formed on the peduncles. 1398 TRE- 
visa Barth, De P. R. xvu. c. (1495) 666 The fruyte of the 
wilde *bery tree. 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. I1 
485/2 *Berry-shaped corpuscles seem to be appended. — 

Berry, 54.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. OF. beorg hill: 
a variant of Barrow 5.1 (While the nom. gave 
ME. beruh, berw, barw, barow, the dat. bearze, 
with palatalized z, gave der3e, beryhe, berye.)] A 
mound, hillock, or barrow. 

1z05 Lay. 12311 Vnder ane berh3e. 1393 Lanat. P. P/. 
BR. v. 589 Thanne shaltow blenche at a berghe. a@1553 
Upait Royster D. u. iii. 36 Heigh derie derie, Trill on 
the berie. ¢1563 Vhersytes in Four O. Plays (1848) 79 We 
shall make merye and synge tyrle on the berye. 1613 
W. Browne Srit. Past, 1, it. (1772) 1. 56 Piping on thine 
oaten reede Upon this little berry (some ycleep A hillocke’. 
1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 195 Removing the po- 
tatoes to the caves, heaps .. ricks, or berrys (for by all such 
terms they are known in this country. 

s. 1t is doubtful whether the quotation belongs to 
this or to Berry 3, 

a1700 DrvDEN Ovid's Art Love 1, 103 The theatres are 
berries for the fair, Like ants on molchills thither they 
repair. 

+ Berry, 54.8 Ods. Forms: 5 bery, 6 beery, 
6-7 berrie, berry. [See Burrow.] 

1. A (rabbit’s) burrow. Hence, the spec. namc 
for a company of rabbits. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vi, A Bery of Conyis. 1519 Horman 
Vulg. 283 b, I haue nede of a feret, to let into this beery to 
styrt out the conies. 1585 Jod. Curiosities Art & Nat., To 
make rabbets come out of their berries without a ferret. 
1613 Purcuas /ilgr, 1x. vii. 862 It [the penguin]. .feeds on 
fish and grass and harbors in berries. 1685 R. Burton Ang. 
Emp, Amer, xiii. 165 Musk-Rats who live in holes and 
Berries like Rabbits. ; ree : 

2. fransf. An excavation; a mine in besieging. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas (1608) 514 Till one strict berrie, 
till one winding cave, Become the fight-field of two armies. 

t Berry, s/.4 Oés. [Cf. Birr: perh. f. Benny v.!; 
or, since found only in Florio and Cotgrave, an 
erroneous form.] <A gust or blast (of wind). 

1598 Florio, Sifera. .a whirlewind, a gust or berry of wind. 
1611 — Folata di uento..a gaile or berrie of winde. 1611 
Corcr., Tourdbilion dewvent.. a gust, flaw, berrie of wind. 

Berry, v.! Ods. exc. dial.; also bery, bury. 
[ME. derten, bery, ad. ON. berja to strike, beat, 
thresh = OHG. berjan, MUG. berren, beren, bern; 
repr. in OL. only by pa. pple. gebered. Cogn. w. 
L. ferire to strike.] 


BERTH. 


1. ¢rans, To beat, thrash. 

a1225 Aucr. R, 1838 Per 3e schulen iseon bunsen [7. ~. 
berien} ham mit tes deofles bettles, 1808 Jamieson, Servy, 
to beat; as to berry a bairn, to beat a child. 

2. To thresh (corm, ete.). Scc BERRIED ffl. a. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 29 Bery..véitothresche. 1641 Brest 
farm, Bks, (1856) 142 Vhrashers that bury by quarter-tale. 
1691 Ray NV. Country Wds., Berry, to theerh. i.e. to beat 
out the berry or grain of the corn. 1808 JAmiEsoN, Berry, 
to thrash corn, Ho+d., Dum/r. 

3. To beat (a path, etc.). Sec Berrien ppl. a. 

Berry (beri), v.2 [f. Berry 56.1; cf. 0 apple.) 

1. zntr. To comc into berry ; to fill or swell. 

1865 FE. Burritt Walk Land's End 402 Vhe wheat, oats 
and barley.. were now berrying full and plump. 1873 
Biackmore Cradock N. xxx. (1883) 167 Vhe late bees were 
buzzing around him though the linden had berried. 

2. To yo a berrying, i.e. gathering berries. 

@ 1871 Miss Sepcwick in Life & Lett. 44, 1 went with 
herds of school-girls nutting and berrying. 

Berry, obs. form of Bury. 

+ Berry-block. Olds. ? A beating of the block, 
a missing of the thing intended. 

1603 PAilotus cly, Haue I not inaid a berrie block, That 
hes for Jennie maryit Jock ? 

+ Berrying, vé/. sb.1 Obs, In 7 burying. [f. 
Berry v.!+-1nG}.] The threshing (of corn), 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 132 For Buryinge of Corne. 

llence Berrying stead, a threshing-floor. BAILEY 
1 ete 

Berrying, v)/.sb.2 [f. Berry v.2 + -1nG1.} 
A gathering of berries. Also a¢tyid. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 25 July, Ona berrying and pic- 
nic excursion. 

Bers, v. zmpers., var. form from Bir to behove. 

+ Berse. Obs. [a. OF. berche, (also barce, 
Cotgr.) in same sense. Cf. derser to shoot.) A 
small species of ordnance, formerly often used at 
sea. = BAsE 56.6 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 30ur cannons. .bersis, 
doggis, double bersis. 

Berseel, berselet: see BERCEL, -ET. 

Berserk, -er (b3:1s3ik, -a1). Also berserkar, 
-ir; bersark. Cf. Baresark.  [lcel. derserhr, 
acc. berserk, pl. -ir, of disputed etymology; Vig- 
fusson and lritzner show that it was probably = 
‘bear-sark,” ‘bear-coat.’] A wild Norse warrior 
of great strength and ferocious courage, who fought 
on the battle-field with a frenzied fury known as 
the ‘berserker rage’; often a lawless bravo or 
freebooter. Also fig. and a¢trid. 

1822 Scott Pirate Note B, The berserkars were so called 
from fighting without armour. 1837 Emrrson J//se. 85 Out 
of terrible Druids and Berserkers, come at last Alfred and 
Shakspeare. 1839 Cartyte Chartisut (1858) 19 Let no man 
awaken it, this same Berserkir rage! 1851 KincsLrey J vas? 
i. 16 Yelling, like Berserk fiends, among the frowning tomb- 
stones. 1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 430 Mere 
brotherhood in arms..did not distinguish the civilized man 
from the berserkar. 1879 E. Gosse Lit. NV. Europe 166 He 
was a dangerous old literary bersark to the last. 

Berskin, obs. form of BEARSKIN. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 1735 In pat ober bere-skyn be-wrapped 
william panne, 1386 Cuaucer Av?s. 7. (Lansd. MS.) 1284 
He hadde a berskinne cole-blake for olde [Corpus berskynne, 
other MSS. beres skyn]. 


Berst-en, obs. form of Burst and Brest. 

Berstel, obs. form of BristTLe. 

+Bersuell. J/7 Obs. [a. OF. bercuel, ber- 
suel, in same sense.] A disposition of fighting- 
men in a triangular phalanx with the apex towards 
the cnemy. (Called also in OF. cozng, i.e. wedge.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv.74 In a manere of a try- 
angle that men called at that bersuell. 

Berte, variant of Birt Oés. a fish. 

Bertes, Sc. var. BRETASCE, -acHE; cf. BARTIZAN. 

Berth (baip). Also 6-7 byrth, 6-9 birth. 
{A nautical term of uncertain origin: found first 
in cnd of 16th c. Most probably a derivative of 
BEAR v. in some of its senses: see esp. sense 37, 
quot. 1627, which suggests that deri is =‘ bearing 
off, room-way made by bearing-off’; cf. also dcar 
offin 26b. The early spellings byrth, brrth, coin- 
cide with those of BirtH ‘dearing of offspring, 
bringing forth,’ but it is very doubtful whether the 
nautical use can go back to a time when that word 
had the general sense ‘bearing’; it looks more like 
a new formation on dear, without reference to the 
existing birth. 

(Of other derivations suggested, an OF. *dcorsb, fae 
* protection, defence, shelter’ (see Bartu), and Icel. dyrds 
‘the board, i.e. side of a ship’ isee Bert 7.4, do not well 
account for the original sense ‘sea-room.’ The sense is 
perhaps better explained by supposing éer7/ to be a trans- 
position of north. dial. éxeth=éreadth; but of this histori- 
cal evidence is entirely wanting.)] 

Ll. Naut, ‘Convenient sea-1oom, or a fit Cistance 
for ships under sail to kecp clear, so as not to fall 
foul on one another’ (Bailey 1730 , or run upon the 
shore, rocks, etc. Now, chiefly in phrases, 70 give 
a goal, clear, or (usually since 1800) wide berth Lo, 
keepa wide berth of: to keep well away from, steer 
quite clear of. Also ¢rans/. and fig. 


BERTH. 


1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 117 There lyeth a 
poynt of the shore a good byrth off, which is dangerous. 
1626 Cart. Suitn Accid. Yung. Seanten 24 Watch bee vigi- 
lant to keepe your berth to windward. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. xiil. 60 Runa good berth ahead of him. 1740 Woop- 
ROOFE in Hanway 7vav. (1762! I. 274 It is necessary to give 
the.. bank a good birth. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 193 
Giving the Lighthouse a clear birth of 50 fathoms to the 
southward. 1829 Scorr Demonol. x. 383 Giving the appar- 
ent phantom what seamen call awide berth. 1854 THacKERAY 
Newconies 11. 150, I recommend you to keep a wide berth 
of me, sir. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 17 To keep the 
open sea And give to warring lands a full wide berth. 

2. Naut, ‘Convenient sea-room for a ship that 
rides at anchor’ (Phillips 1706) ; ‘sufficient space 
wherein a ship may swing round at the length of 
her moorings’ (Falconer). 

1658 Puitiirs, Berth, convenient room at Sea to moor a 
Ship in. 1692 Capt. Swiith’s Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 
A Birth, a convenient space to moora Ship in. 1696 [Pxit- 
Lips has both Berth asin 1658 and Szrth as in Smith.) 1721 
Baitey, Birth and Berth {as above]. 1769-89 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine, Evitee,a birth[expl. as above]. 1781 Westwz. 
Mag. IX. 327 Perceiving neither the Isis nor Diana 
making any signs to follow, though both of them lay in 
clear births for so doing {cf clear berth in 1). 1854 G. B. 
Ricuarpson Univ, Code v. (ed. 12) 423 You have given our 
ship a foul berth, or brought up in our hawse. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V.226 The ship..'may.. choose her an- 
chorage by giving either shore a berth of a couple of cables’ 
length. . 

3. Hence, ‘A convenient place to moor a ship 
in’ (Phillips); the place where a ship lics when at 
anchor or at a wharf. 

1706 Puitiirs, Birth and Berth {see above]. 1731 Ba- 
LeY, Birth and Berth [as in Phillips} 1754 Fievpinc 
Voy. Lisbon, Before we could come to our former anchor- 
ing place, or berth, a> the captain called it. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 266 We let go an anchor and warped the buss 
to her proper birth. 1801 NeLsow in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 
IV. 366 That the squadron may be anchored in a good berth. 
1879 CastLeE Law of Rating 75 Certain berths for the use 
of steamers. 

4. Naut. ‘A proper place on board a ship for a 
mess to put their chests, etc.’ (Phillips); whence, 
‘The room or apartment where any number of the 
officers, or ship's company, mess and reside’ (Smyth, 
Satlor's lVord-bk.). 

1706 Puittirs s.v. Birth, Also the proper Place a-board for 
a Mess to put their chests, etc., is call’d the Birth of that 
Mess. 1748 SmotLtEtr Kod Rand. xxiv. (Rtldg.) 63 When 
he had shown me their berth (as he called it) 1 was filled 
with astonishment and horror. 1836 Marryat J7id¢sh. Easy 
x. 30 The first day in which he had entered the midship- 
men’s berth, and was made acquainted with his messmates, 

b. fig. (Naut.) Proper place (for a thing). 

1732 De For, etc. Zoxr Gt. Brit. (1769) 1. 147 For the 
squaring and cutting out of every Piece, and placing it in 
its proper Byrth (so they call it) in the Ship that is in 
Building. 1758 J. Blake Var. Syst. 6 A hammock... shall 
be delivered him, and a birth assigned to hang it in. 

ce. transf. An allotted or assigned place ina bar- 
racks; a ‘ place’ allotted in a coach or conveyance. 

c 1813 Mrs. SHERWOOD Stories Ch. Catech, xiv. 115 Fanny 
Bell’s berth was in one corner of the barracks. /ba2. 116 
Kitty Spence was in her berth, playing at cards with her 
hushand and twoother men. 1816 Scott An¢ig.1, The first 
comer hastens to secure the best berth in the coach. 

5. Nazut, A situation or office on board a ship, 
or (in sailors’ phrase) elsewhere. 

1720 De For Café. Singteton x. (Bohn) 130 Going to Barba- 
does to get a birth, as the sailors call it. 1755 Macens 
Jusurauces 11. 115 When Sailors. .are discharged in foreign 
Parts, and do not meet with another Birth there. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 65, I wished..to qualify myself 
for an officer’s berth. /62¢. xxviii. 97 He left us to take 
the berth of second mate on board the Ayacucho. 1876 C. 
Geikir Life zn Hoods x. 177 He hoped to get a good berth 
on one of the small lake steamers. 

b. ¢ransf. A situation, a place, an appointment. 

(Usually a ‘good’ or ‘ comfortable’ one.) 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvi. (1784) 103 You have a 
good warm birth here. 1781 Mrs. Detany Corr, (1860) III. 
51, I think I could find out a berth (the sea-phrase) for a 
chaplain. 1788 T. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 412 Both will 
prefer their present births. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
iv. 26 lll do the very best I can in gettin’ Tom a good 
berth. 

6. Naut. A slecping-place ina ship; a long box 
or shelf on the side of the cabin for sleeping. 

1796 T. Jurrerson Corr, (1830) 339 Better pleased with 
sound sleep and a warmer birth belowit. 1809 Byron Lines 
to Jlodgsonr iii, Passengers their berths are clapt in. 1842 
T. Martin in /raser’s Mag. Dec., Just in time to secure 
the only sleeping-berth in the .. steam packet. 

b. A sleeping-place of the same kind in a rail- 
way carriage or clsewhcre. 

1885 //arper’s Mag, Apr. 698/2 The traveller .. goes to 
sleep in his Pullman berth. 1885 Meckly Times 2 Oct. 14/2 
In the kitchens. .are a couple of bertlis reached by a ladder, 

7. Comb. berth-boards, ? the partitions dividing 
berths ina ship; berth-deck, the deck on which 
the passengers’ berths are arranged; berth and 
space (sce quot.). 

1833 Ricuarnson Were. Jar. Arch. 7 Vhe distance from 
the moulding edge of one floor to the moulding edge of the 
next tloor is called the birth and space, and is the room 
occupied by two timbers, the floor, and the first fittock. 
1853 Kane Grinnell xf, xxvi. (1856) 213 This condensa- 
tion is now very tronhlesome, sweating over the roof and 
berth- boards. 
the passengers on the herth deck. 


814 
Berth (biip), v1 Also 6 byrth, 7 birth. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

Ll. ¢vazs. To moor or place (a ship) in a suitable 
position. Also ref, of the ship or sailors. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The ‘ Henery’.. berthed him- 
self so well as no pilot could ever have done better. 1673 
Camden Soc. Misc. (1881) 27 We .. anchored againe, and 
birth’d our selves in our anchoring posture agreed on. 1871 
Daily News 30 June, There was no dry dock .. where the 
monster ship could be berthed and cleaned. 

b. ¢nztr. (for reff.) said of the ship. 

1868 Maccrecor Voyage loge 57 The Rob Roy glided 
past the pier and smoothly berthed upon a great mud bank. 

2. ¢rans. To allot a berth or sleeping-place to (a 
person), to furnish with a berth. Usually in passzve. 

1845 Stocquecer Handbk, Brit, /idia(1854) 81 A general 
cabin, where two others are berthed. 1869 Dazly News 12 
June, The lower deck, where the officers and crew are 
berthed. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. v. 122 Joe and Hans, 
with their families, were brought down and berthed below. 

3. To provide with a situation or ‘ place.’ 

1865 Lesuiz & ‘Taytor Sir ¥. Reynolds 1. viii. 365 Com- 
fortably berthed in the City Chamberlainship. 1885 J/anch. 
Exam. 14 Nov. 5/1 All four are berthed; not a man of the 
Fourth Party is left out. 

Berth, v2 Also 6 byrth. [perh. f. Icel. dy7d7 
board or side of a ship.] To board, cover or 
make up with boards. (Chiefly in Ship-building.) 
Hence Berthed f7/. a. boarded. See BERTHING2, 

1574 R. Scor Hop Gard. (1578) 52 The chynkes creuises, 
and open ioyntes of your Loftes being not close byrthed, 
will deuoure the seedes of them. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's 
Gran, ii. 5 When you haue berthed or brought her vp to 
the planks. c¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale)g6 To berth up. 
Aterm generally used for working up a topside or bulkhead 
with board or thin plank. 


Berthie, obs. form of Birra. 

Bertha, berthe (b3-1pa, bap). (a. F. derthe, 
englished as dertha, from the proper name, F. 
Berthe, Eng. Bertha.) A deep falling collar, 
usually of lace, attached to the top of a low-necked 
dress, and running all round the shoulders. 

a1856 ALB. SmitH Skctches of Day Ser. 1.11.1, She dresses 
by the fashion books, believing berthe and birth to be words 
of equal worth in the world, 1869 Athexzunz 18 Dec. 826 
A Bertha of ancient point lace. 188: Miss Brappon As- 


phodzl xix.208 Neat laced berthas fitting close to modestly- 
covered shoulders. 


Berthage (b3-1pedz). [f. Benruv.! + -aGe.] Ac- 
commodation for mooring vessels, harbourage. 

1881 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/8 The new sea wall..provides 
berthage for as many as thirty vessels at once. 

Berthen, obs. form of BURDEN. 

Berther (b31pa1). [f£ BerrH v.1+-ER1.] 

1867 SaytH Sazlor's Wrd,-Bk., Berther, he who assigns 
places for the respective hammocks to hang in. 

Berthierite (bs1piarsit). 4/7. [Named 1827 
after Berthier, a French naturalist.] A sulphide 
of antimony and iron, occurring native in elongated 
masses or prisms; also called Haidingerite. 

Berthing (b3spin), v7. sd.) [f. Berrn v.1] 
‘The action of mooring or placing a ship in a berth 
or harbour. 


1800 CoLquHoun Comm. Thames x. 287 Jurisdiction... 
respecting the birthing or placing of Vessels. 

Be'rthing, 74/. 5d.2. [f. Berti v.2 + -1NG1,] 
The upright planking of the sides and various 
partitions of a ship; es. the planking outside 
above the sheer-stroke, the bulwark. 

1706 Puitturs, Birthing, a Term us’d at Sea, when the 
Ship’s sides are rais’d, or brought up. ¢18s0 Rudin, Navi. 
(Weale) 107 It is the herthing or hood round the ladder- 
way. 1869 Sir E. Reep Ship Build. xii. 240 A plate- 
rail is fitted upon the top of the frames, and supports the 
hammock berthing. 1883 Pad? Wall G, 20 Nov. 7/2 An 
able seaman. .fell from the maintopmast rigging, and pitched 
on the berthing of the ship’s side. 

Berthinsek, variant of BURDENSAK. 

Bertin, -yn, Sc. var. of BRITTEN v. Obs. 

Bertisene, obs. form of BAaRTIzan. 

+ Bertram. Herd. Also bartram. [a. Ger. 
bertram, berchtram, corruption of L. pyrethrum, 
Gr. mupeOpov, f. nup fire.] Obsolcte name of the 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum, or Pellitory of Spain. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 342 Of bastard Pelitory or Bartram.. 
In French Pyrethre, or Pied d’ Alexandre: in high Douch 
Bertram. 1640 Parkinson (heat, Bot. 858 Bertram is Pel- 
litory of Spaine. 1783 Ainswortu Ladé. Dict. (Morell), Bar- 
tram, Jyrethrunt, 1863 Prtor Plant-12. 20 Bertram, a cor- 
ruption of L. pyrethrum. 

[Bertying, error for BERTHING: see BERTH v.2 

1678 Puituirs, Bertying a Ship, the raising up of the 
Ships sides. So in Baitey,] 

Berubric, beruffled, berust, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Beru:ffiani:ze, v. [f. By- + Rurrianize.] 
trans. To call or stigmatize as a ruffian. 

1596 Nasuk Saffron Wald, vy. ii, M. Lilly and me, by 
name he beruffianizd and berascald. 

+ Berw'n, v. Ods. For forms see Ruy v. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. dertanan, = OHG. and Goth. birznnan, 
f. d2-, BE- 4 +rinnan, to Run.] 

1. trans. To run or flow about, or over the sur- 
face of ; esp. in passive phr. deran with tears, with 


1856 OLustTED Slave States 550 Scattering | blood ; bloody berunnen. 


@ 1000 CristiGr.) 1176 Beam..blodigum tearum birunnen. 


BERYL. 


a1300 A’. Horn 634 Heo sat on be sunne, Wib tieres al bi- 
runne. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xx11. 9052 Mony buernes on pe 
bent blody beronen! 1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poenzs (1866) 246 
To-ward caluery Al be-ronne with red blod. 1513 DoucLas 
/Eneis vi, iv. 31 Heidis .. wyth vissage blayknit, blude 
byrun, and bla, cxrsrs Scot. feilde 31 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1. 213 Till all his bright armour: was all bloudye be- 
ronen. 

2. To run round about, encompass. 

c 1205 Lay. 1233 Pat lond is biurnon mid pere sx. /did. 
26064 Ardur.. bat treo bieorn [1zs0 biorne] abute. 1513 
Douctas nes v. v. 13 Ane mantill .. With purpour selvage 
writhin mony fold, And all byrunnyn and lowpit lustely. 

Jig. @1300 Cursor AJ. 8351 Wit eild i am be-runnun nou. 

Berward, obs. form of BEARWARD. 

+Berwe. Ots. Also 5 berowe. [OE. dearu 
(infl. dearwes) grove. (The mod. repr. would be 
berrow. The nom. bdearu, ME. dere, survives in 
Bere, Beere, Bear, as a place-name).] A grove, a 
shady place. 

c8go K. ELrrep Beda v. ii. (Bosw.) Wic mid bearuwe 
ymbsealde. c1440 Promp. Parv, 33 Berwe or schadewe 
{1499 berowe or shadowe], wmbraculum, umbra. 

Berwham,, early forin of BARGHAM. 

a13z00 W. ve Biscesw. in Wright Voc, 168 Coleres de 
quyr, beru-hames. c1440 Promp. Parv. 33 Berwham, 
horsys colere [1499 beruham for hors]. 

Berwick: see BEREWICK. 

Bery, beryal, -lle, -el, obs. ff. Bury, BurRrat. 

Beryd, variant of BERRIED f//. a. Obs. 

Beryl (beril). Forms: 3-4, 6-beryl; 4, 7-9 
beril; also 4-6 beryll, 4-5 -ylle, 5 -ille, -ile, 
-yle, -al, -el, -ell, birell, 5-6 berall, birrall, 
byral, byrrall, 5-7 berill, byrall(e, 6 berral, 
birall, 8 berryl; Sc. 5-6 berial, -iall, -yall, 6 
bureall. (a. OF. beryl, beril:—L. béryllus, a. Gr. 
BnpvdAdos, prob. a foreign word; identified by 
Weber with Skr. vaidérya. Cf. also Arab. and 
Pers. daldiir crystal. In med.L. derz//us was ap- 
plied also to crystal, and to an eyeglass or specta- 
cles, whence MHG. deride, mod.G. bridle spectacles: 
cf. branch II.] 

A. sb. I. literal. 

1. A transparent precious stone of a pale-green 
colour passing into light-blue, yellow, and white ; 
distinguished only by colour from the more precious 
emerald, When of pale bluish green it is called 
an aguamarine ; its yellow or yellowish varieties 
are the chrysoberyl, and, perhaps, the chrysoprase, 
and chrysolite of the ancients. (The name is used 
in early literature without scientific precision: it 
is also doubtful if the ‘ beryl’ of the Old Testa- 
ment is correctly identified.) 

¢1305 Land of Cokayne 92 Beril, onix, topasiune. 1382 
Wyciir Rev. xxi. 20 The eizthe. berillus. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xx. (1495) 559 Beryll is a stone of 
Ynde lyke in grene colour to Smaragde. 1459 Zest. Ebor. 
(1855) II.229 Duos lapides de byrral. 1488 /xvent. in Tytler 
fist, Scot. (1864) I]. 391 A ruby, a diamant, twa uther 
ringis, a berial. /éd. A berial hingand at it. 1529 More 
Conf. agst. Trib.1, Wks. 137/1 Some white safyre or byrall. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 613 Many are of opinion, that 
Berils are of the same nature that the Emeraud. 1811 
Pinkerton Pefral, I. 41 No one has supposed that berils 
are produced by fire. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Jin. 107 
The hexahedral prism occurs in beryl. 1861 C. King Axzé. 
eee (1866) 38 The Beryl is of little value at our present 

ay. 

b. In this sense dery/-stene was often used. 

¢1380 Wycur Se?. IVs, I11, 102 Take a berille-ston and 
holde it ina cleer sonne. ¢ 1475 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 256, 
Hic berellus, a berelle ston. 1611 Bisre Ezek. x. 9 The 
appearance of the wheeles was as the colour of a Berill 
stone. 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary 1. ii, You've read the 
stars in the Beryl-stone. 

+e. fg. Applied in admiration to a woman; 
cf. gem, jewel, pearl, Obs. 

c1440 York Myst. xxv. 505 Hayll! rose ruddy! hayll 
birrall clere. ¢ 1485 Dighy J/yst. (1882) 11. 958 Now goda- 
mercy, berel brytest of bewte! c1535 Lynpesay Satyre 132 
Fair ladye Sensualitie, The beriall of all bewtie, And por- 
tratour preclair. 

2. A/iz, A mineral species including not only 
the beryl of the lapidary in all its sub-varieties, 
but also the emerald, a variety of the beryl, distin- 
guished by the presence of oxide of chromium, to 
which it owes the deep rich colour, named from it 
emerald-green. Beryl is a silicate of aluminium 
and glucinum, and occurs only crystalline, usually 
in hexagonal prisms. 

1837 Dana J/iv. (1868) 246 Beryls of gigantic dimensions 
have been found in the United States .. one beryl from 
Grafton weighs 2,900 Ibs. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 582 
Beryls are found in various parts of the world: the finest 
emeralds come from Peru, 

II. transferred. 

+3. A fine description of crystal or glass, used 
for vases, caskets, etc., and for glazing windows. 

1384 Cuaucer 7, Fame 1288 And oft I mused longe while 
Upon these walles of berile. ¢1430 Lypc. in Dow. Archit. 
Ill. 121 ‘The worke of wyndowe & eke fenestrall Wrou3te 
of beryle. 1528 A/S. List Fewelry, Another coffer of byrall, 
stonding upon lyons. 1530 PatsGr. 197/2 Berall, fyne glasse, 
berit, 1538 Latimer Servi. & Kent. (1845) 412 In plate,my 
new years gifts doth my need with glass and byrral. 1577 
Harrison L£xgland un. xii. (1877) 237 The houses were often 


BERYLLIA. 


glased with Berill. @16z5 Boys Is. (1630) 429 The cun- 
ning Lapidarie, who sels a Byrall for a Diamond. 

b. Used as the type of clearness, as ‘crystal’ 
now is. (Some may have meant the gem.) 

¢xjoo in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 A burde in a bour ase 
beryl so bryht.  ¢1450 Cowp/. Lover's L. 37 Water clere as 
birell or cristall. 1549 Comp/. Scot/, vi. 37 Ane fresche 
reueir as cleir as berial. 

+4. A mirror: more fully called a dery/-glass. 

1540 Lance. Wills (1857) U1. 151 A byrrall glasse wt a cover. 
1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 54 The days are past .. 
That Berral glas.. Might serve to shew aseemely favord 
face. 

5. The colour of beryl (pale sea-grecn). 

1834 R. Mupie Featd. Vribes Brit, (1841) 1. 3 It.. blends 
its beryl with the subdued sapphire of the horizon sky. 

B. atérié. and hence as adj. 

1. attrib. Of beryl; composed of or furnished 
with a beryl; also formerly, Of erystal. 

1594 Brunvewe Zxerc. 11.1. viii. 289 Cleere and trans- 
parant like fine Birall Glasse. 1658 Sirk T. Browne //ydriot, 
ii, 23 The Gemme or Berill Ring upon the finger of Cynthia. 
1810 Edin. Rev. XVII. 120 ‘Vhe apatit accompanies beril- 
emerald. : 

2. adj, +a. Clear as crystal, crystal-like (ods.). 
b. Beryl-like in colour, clear pale green. 

1496 Dunpar Gold. Terge 23 ‘The rosis ak ee War 
powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis. rg01 Douctas 
Pail. Hon. Prol. 53 The beriall stremis rynning men micht 
heir. 1545 Jove Ox Dan. xii. GG vij, The swete clere and 
byral dewe droppes of the morninge. 1857 Emrrson Poems 
178 He smote the lake to feed his eye With the beryl beam 
of the broken wave. 

Beryliia (béri lia). Chem. [f. BeryLLIuM ; cf. 
magnesia, magnesium.) The oxide of beryllium 
or glueinum, otherwise called GLucina., 

1873 Watts Fownes Chem, 375 An ignited mixture of 
beryllia and charcoal, 

Berylline (berrilsin), a. 
Beryl-like, beryl-coloured. 

1847 in Craic. 1876 T. Harpy Hand Ethelb, 11. xxxiii. 
47A berylline and opalized variegation of ripples. 

eryllium (bérilidm). Chem. [f. BERYL + 
-10M.] A synonym for the metal GLucINUM; so 
called as entering into the composition of the beryl. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem., Glucinum (Glycium, Beryllium). 
1873 — Fownes’ Chem. 375 Beryllium forms but one class 
of compounds. /6é?. 375 Beryllium Chloride is formed by 
heating the Metal in chlorine or hydrochloric acid gas, 


Beryllid (berriloid). Crystallog. [f. L. beryll- 
us, a. Gr. Bhpvddos beryl +-o1p.] A geometrical 
solid consisting of two twelve-sided pyramids put 
base to base, as in the beryl. 

Beryn, variant of BErnNnE and Bairn. 

Beryn, beryng: see BEAx v. 

Berynes, var. of Buriness, Oés., burial, 

Berzelianite (baizflianoit). Ain. [f. name 
of Berzelius, the celebrated chemist and mineralo- 
gist.] A native selenide of copper, siiver-white 
with metallic lustre. With same etymology: 
Berzeliite (boiz7lijait), an anhydrous arsenate of 
lime and magnesia, called also magnesian pharma- 
colite, and Kiihnite. Berzeline, an obsolete 
name of Berzelianite; also a white variety of 
Hatiynite. Be*rzelite, a native di-chloride of lead, 
called by Dana MEnp1PireE. 

Bes-, representing OF. des- :—L. dis ‘twice, at 
two times, in two ways, doubly’; in Romanic, also, 
with the sense of ‘ secondarily, in an inferior way’; 
whence, with pcjorative force, ‘ improperly, unsym- 
metrically, not right or straight, awry, aslant.’ 
Found in Eng. as des-, de-, bez-, in besage, besagew, 
besaiel, besantler, bestourn, beayel, beantler, beliz, 
bevie ; besantler. 

Bes(e, obs. pres. indic. and imper. of BE v. 

Besaar, obs. form of BEzoar. 

Besaffron, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Be'sage. Os. [a. F. desace, ad. Sp. bisaza 
or It. d¢saccza :—L. b¢saccia, pl. of brsacciuem a double 
bag, saddle-bags, f. ds twice + saceus bag, sack.] 
A pair of saddle-bags, carried by a pack-horse. 
Hence in comb. desage-horse, -man. 

1526 Ord. KR. //ousel:. 204 The number of all the Kings 


Horses, &c... Pack horses .. Sompters & Besage horses. 
‘67d. 201 The six sumpter men and one Besage man. 

+ Be‘sague, -agew. Obs. [a. F. besaigué 
‘double axe or bill,’ f. OF. des:—L. bs twice + 
aigu sharp; L. type d¢s-acit/a.] A double-edged axe. 

¢1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy i. xxii, Thereon sette were 
besaguys also. ¢1440 Parfonope 1936 On eche shulder of 
steele a besagew. . 

+ Besai‘el, besaile. Ods. cxc. Law. Forms: 
4-5 beayell, 5 bysayeul, -sale, 6 besayle, 6-7 
besaile, 7 besayel, (8 besail, 9 besael). [a. OF. 
besayel, besatol (mod.F. bisaicul), f. bes:—L. bis 
twice + ayel, aiol, aieul grandfather (sce AIEL). The 
earlier Eng. form was d¢aye/ from AFr.] 

A grandfather’s father, a great-grandfather. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 12474 His beayell aboue on be burne 
syde, On his modur halfe. 1480 Caxton Ovid's JMJet. 
xu. ii, Jupiter, the god of goddes, is my bysayeul. 1586 
Ferner. Blas. Gesvtrie 102 Yhere is Besaile, Graundsire, 


[f. Beryn +-1nEl J 
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father. [1762 Rurrucap Act 32 //en. VIII, ii. § 2 note, 
Vhe Tresail, that is, the Father of the Besail, or Great 
Grandfather. J 

b. Law. Writ of besaile (sce quot.). 

1598 Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 424 In a Writ of Besayle 
he shall not have the View. 1641 7ermes de la Ley 40 
Besaile is a writ that lies for the heire, where his great 
grandfather was seised the day that he died, or died seised 
of Land in fee-simple, & a stranger enters the day of the 
death of the great grandfather, or abates after his death, 
the heire shall have this writ against such a disseisor or 
abator. [1865 Nicuots &ritfou I. 59 Such kindred. shail 
have their remedy by our writs of Cosinage, of Acl, Aele, 
Besael, and Besacle.] 

+ Besai'l, v. Ods. rare. In5 besale. [f. Br-1 + 
SAIL v., aphet. f. Assath.] ¢rans. To assail, attack. 

1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 103 Pai me besale both 
strange & styfe. 

Besain, obs. form of BESEEN. 

Besaint (b/sé'nt). [f. Be-54Sainr.]  ¢vans. 
To make a saint of, canonize. 

1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 658 
Thomas Aquinas, whom they haue besainted unto the ninth 
degree. 1646 J. Hatt Poems 1. 3 [If you) besaint Old 
Jesabel for shewing how to paint. 1680 Nel. Libel ox 
Curse-ye-Meroz 35 Another sort of People would have al- 
most canoniz’d and besainted the Preacher. 

Besainted, #//. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Canonized, credited with sanctity. 

1615 Corset Poens (1807) 14 Their colledges were new 
be-painted, Their founders eke were new be-sainted. 1711 
E. Warp Vile. Brit 1. 9 Most were of some Faults at- 
tainted, Whether bedevil’d or besainted. 

2. Peopled with or haunted by saints. 

1865 E. Burritt Wali Lana’s E. 299 Popular traditions 
in this most profusely be-sainted and be-spirited county. 

Besan, -sand(e, -sauntie, obs. ff. Bezant. 

Besanctify, besauce, -scab, -scarf: see BE-. 

Bes-antler, var. of BEZ-ANTLER. 

Besar, obs. form of BEzoar. 

+Besay’,v. Obs. (OE. besecgan, {. BE- 2+ 
seegan to SAY; cf. OHG. disagen, mod.G. besagen.]} 

l. trans. To defend. (Only in OE.) 


2. To declare, speak about. 

c1z00 Moral Ode 112 in Lams. Flom. 167 Pe de lest wat 
biseid ofte mest. c1z00 7rin. Coll. Hom. 173 Elch sinne 
pare him seluen biseid, bute hit be here forgzieue. 

Bescatter (b/iskse'ta1), v. [f. BE- 1 + Scarrer.] 
trans, &. Yo besvrinkle, strew zth. b. To 
sprinkle, scatter about. 

1640 Futter Joseph's Coat, David's Rep. (1867) 219 It 
with moans bescattered the skies. 1659 — Aff. /uj. [unoc. 
(1840) 327 The Animadvertor hath bescattered his [com- 
ment] every where with verses. 1855 SincLeTON Virgit U1. 
500 ‘The nimble hoof bescatters dews of blood. 

Hence Bescattered f//. a. 

1574 Hettowes Guenara's Ep. (1577) 192 Although I goe 
bescattered and wandering in this Courte. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Silverado Sg. 120 The battlemented pine-bescattered 
ridges. 

Bescent, beschoolmaster, bescorch, bescorn, 
bescoundrel, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Bescra'mble, v. Ods. rare. 
SCRAMBLE v.] ¢vans. To scratch, tear. 

1598 SyLvesTER Dz Bartas11.i.1v. 104 The ragged Bramble 
With thousand scratches doth their skin bescramble. 

Bescratch (biskre'tf), v. [f. BE- + Scrarcuy.] 
trans. To cover with scratches, to scratch all over. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 98 He that hath this disease .. 
all to beskratcheth his bodie, 1628 Wither Brit. Rememed, 
vie 312 Our pleasant Fig trees, are bescratcht and dropt. 
1839 Darcey in Beanm. & Fletcher's Wis. (1839) 1. Introd. 
31 Bepierced and bescratched. 

Bescrawil (béskr9'l), v.; also 7 bescraul(1. [f. 
BE- 1+ScRawt v.] ¢'ans. To scrawl or scribble 
over, to cover with scrawling. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. (1851) 99 These wretched 
projectors of ours that bescraull their Pamflets every day 
with new formes of government for our Church. 1802 
Soutuey Left, (1856) I. 194 Bescrawling this paper. 

Hence Bescraw'led f/f/. a. 

1880 Mrs. Reape Brown [and & White 1. ii. 60 Freely- 
bescrawled sheets of foolscap. 

Bescreen (béjskri*n),v. [f. BE- 1 +ScrEEn v.] 
trans. To hide from sight, to screen; to cover 
with shade, overshadow, darken. 

1sgz Suaks. Rom. & Ful. u. ii, 52 What man art thou, 
that thus bescreen’d [Q”. x. beskrind] in night So stumblest 
on my counsel]. 1657 Tomuinson A'enou's Disp. Pref., Ig- 
norance beskreens the soul. 1855 SincLeton Virgil I. 48 
Which you bescreens With broken shade. 

Bescribble (bi/skrib'l), v.  [f. Be- 2 and 44+ 
ScBIBBLE v.]_ Ilence Bescri‘bbled f//. a. 


1. trans. Yo write in a scrawling hand, to scribble. 

1583 StanvHuRST vEneid ui. (Arb.) 8¢ Her prophecyes in 
greene leaues nicelye bescribled. 1840 T. Hook //talierd. 
III. xvii. 333 The superscription was so bescribbled that 
even Miss Bartley's sidelong glance could decipher nothing. 

2. To scribble about ; to scribble on. Also fig. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xii. Wks. (1851) 93 That power.. 
(he] hath improperly usurpt into his Court-leet, and be- 
scribbl'd with a thousand trifling impertinencies. 1808 W. 
Irvine Sadmag, ii. (1860) 36 He be-scribbled more paper than 
would serve the theatre for snow-storms a whole season. 

Bescumber, bescurf, bescurvy, bescutcheon, 
ete.: see BE- pref. 

Besee’, v. Oés. or arch. [Common. Teut.: 
OE. bisdon, bes’on=OS., OMG. dzschan, Goth. bi- 


[f. BE- + 


BESEECH. 


sathwan:—OT cut. *brsehwan, f. br, Be- + *sehwan, 
in OE. son to Skr, which sce for forms.] 

I. +1, txtr. To look about, to look (in any 
direction); to sce. Ods. 

¢ 1000 AE. rRic Gey. xviii. 2 Abrahain beseah upp and geseah 
pri weras standende, ¢1200 JJoral One 19 in O, £, Misc. 
58 Ne may ich bi-seo me bi-fore for smoke. @ 1225 Sé. 
Marker. 6 \leo bisch up on heh. a 1240 Sawles Warde in 
Lams, (Jom. 253 Yo..biseon on hare grimfule. .nebbes. 

lo JG 1h) took to, give heed ¢o, attend fo. 

erzoo Trin. Coll. [fom. 125 He bise to us and giue us.. 
mihte him tounderstonde. a1240 Urefsun in Lamb, Lom. 
195 Ilch mon bet to pe bisihd pu giuest milce and ore. 

+2. reft. To look about oneself, look round. Oés. 

¢ 1000 /ELERic Gex. xxiv. 63 Pa he hine beseah pa geseah 
he olfendas pyder weard. ¢ 1000 1s, Gosf. Mark 1x. 8 Sona 
da hi besawon hi. 

b. fig. To look to oncself, take hcecd to oneself, 
consider. 

ar225 Ancr, ®. 132 [leo mot wel biseon hire, & biholden 
hire on ilchere half. c12z30 //adi Meid. 33 Bisih be seli 
meiden. 1297 R. Growc. sos The king ne ssolde king leng 
be, Then holi Vhorsdai at non, bote he wolde him bet hise. 
1382 Wyciir Jali. xxvii. 5 What tovs? bise thee. 1388 — 
Acts xviii. 15 Bisce 30u silf. 1413 Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxi. 
(1859) 22 That I myght haue leyser to bysene ny self. 

ap 3. trans. To look at, look to, behold; to sce. Ods. 

e1000 Ags. Psalter \xxix, [Ixxx.} 14 Gehweorf nu .. and 
beseoh wingeard pisne. ¢1175 Cott. //om, 231 Gief he fend 
were. me sceolden .. stiarne hine besi¢. and binde him. 
€1250 Gen. & Fx. 2141 [He] bad himal his lond bisen. 1413 
Lypae. Pylgr. Sowle u. xlv.1859) 52 Al these pilgrims ne wyle 
Not. .eucry daye besene their owne self in a good myrrour. 

fig. To regard, attend to, give heed to. 

azz F¥uliana 57 Vnseli mon, bisih pe hei godd. 1297 
R. Grouc. 456 Pre pynges he mot bysee atte bygynnyng. 
‘ 1300 /:, /:. Psalter v. 2 Myne wordes, Laverd, with cres 

y-se. 

+4. To see to, provide for, attend to; sence, to 
deal with, treat, use (wed/ or ¢//). Obs. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 4605 Foundelynges weore they two, That 
heore lord by-sayen so. 1393 Lanor. /’. 72. C. xxmi. 201 
Lo, hou elde pe hore hab me byseye. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. 
(P.) 507 Euele thai gonnen him bisen. c1s00 Pryvier in 
Maskell A/ox, Rit. 11. 45 vote, Thus thei biseien foule, oure 
Jord king of grace. 1596 Srexser 7. Q., JJufad.i.i1 Ah! 
gentle Mole, such ioyance hath thee well beseene. 

+ 5. To provide, arrange, ordain, determine. Odés. 

e1250 Gen. & Ex. 1411 Quan god haued it so bi-sen, Alse 
he sendet, als it sal ben. /dd. 1313 God sal bisen, Quor of 
de ofrende sal ben. 1297 R. Grouc. 422 Pe Sonday he was 
ycrouned .. as hysconseyl bysay. ¢ 1305 Sf. Swetéi 103 in 
&. E. P, (1862) 46 Pat oure louerd hit hap bise3e pat mic 
bedi schal beo ido In churche in an he3je stede. 

IT. Latcr uses of the pa. pple. Beseen, with 
qualifying adv. or phrase. ‘Iwo notions here come 
in: 1. Seen, as in ‘well-beseen’ =seen to look well ; 
2. Provided, as in ‘bcseen of such power.’ 

+8. Seen, viewed; having an appearance, looking. 
IPell-beseen : good looking, well favoured. Oés. 

€1374 Cuaucer Zroylus 1. 167 Menya fressh lady, and 
maydyn bryght, Full wele byseyn. a 1450 Avt. de ta Tour 
(1868) 51 The squier come from a ulage that he hadde ben 
atte, fresshe and iolyly beseen. 1542 Upatt Eras. 
Apoph. 283 Hymself should ryde in a chairette moste 
goodly beseen. [1678 Pnitiirs, App., Besey (old word), of 
good aspect. ] 

. Appearing in respect of dress, etc.; dressed, 
apparelled, appointed ; furnishcd. Ods. or arch. 

€1450 Floure & Leafe 169 More richly beseene, by many 
fold She was..in every maner thing. c1soo Dunxsar 
Thistle & Rose 45 Full hestely besene, In serk and mantill 
after her I went. 1530 PaisGr. 423, I am besene, I am well 
or yvell apareylled. 1533 in Arb. Garner II. 47 Well be- 
seenin velvet. 1629 Hot.anp Cyropzdsa (1632) 15 Himselfe 
also in person, all royally beseene, was present. 

8. Appearing as to accomplishments; furnished ; 
informed, versed, read, accomplished. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 341 How that her kinges be besein 
Of suche a power. ¢1565 R. Lixpsay Clrrou. Scotl. (1728) 
12 Prudent men, well beseen in histories both old and new. 
1581 J. Bett Hadidon's Ans. Osor. 509 Rhetoricke wherein 
he is well beseene. 1g9r Spenser (vars Muses 180, | late 
was wont to.. maske in mirth with Graces well beseene. 
1870 Morris Eartily Par, 1.1. 380 Each seemed a glorious 
queen, With all that wondrous daintiness beseen. 

9. Of things, in senses analogous to 6, 7. arch. 

€1386 Cnaucer Clerées T. go9 Thogh thyn array be badde, 
and yuel biseye. 1430 Lypc. Story Tiebes 33 To a chamber 
she led him..Ful wel beseine. a1440 Sire Degrez. 1686 
(The]re gay gownus of grene [WeJre ful schamely be-sene. 
1603 Hottanp /*/utarch’s Mor. 224 Set in meddow greene 
With pleasant flowers all faire beseene. a 1850 Woxpsw. 
Cuckoo & Night. Wii, Under a maple that is well bescen. 

+b. Hence Best beseen: best attire. Ods. 

1602 Carew Cornwal/ (1723) 137 b, The Curate in his best 
beseene, solemnly receued him at tbe Churchyard stile. 

Beseech (bis7tf), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
besought (bist). Forms: /uf 2 bisec-en, 
2-5 bisechen, bysech-e(n, 3-6 beseche (3 
-secchen, 4 bezeche, bicheche, 5 bysuche), 6-7 
beseeche, 6- beseech. Also north. and x, miidl, 
2-4 biseke, 4-5 be-, by-, 4 bezeke, § besike, 
beseyk, 3-6 Sv. beseik, 6 bezeik), 6-7 beseek(e. 
Pa. t. 3 bisohte, 3-4 -so3te, -souhte, -souste, 4 
bi-, bysought, -sowght, besoght, 4 -sougt, 5-6 
-soughte, 5-9 Sc. besocht, 6- besought ; also 6 


beseeched (now regarded as incorrect). [f. -, 
Be- 24+ ME. secen, sechen, seken to SEEK. In con- 


BESEECH. 


trast to the simple vb., in which the northern sech 
has displaced the southern seech, in the compound 
beseech has become the standard form.] 

t1. ¢rans. To seek after, search for, try to get. Ods. 

c1200 7 rin. Coll. Hom. 121 Uredrihten. .lokede gif here ani 
understoden oder bi-sohten him. c¢1300 Cursor Al. 5357 
Gitt., Mi broper esau me bi-soght [C. soght, 7. bisou3t, 
F. be-so3t] To dyserit me, if pat he moght. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 
Soeth. 159 pilk clernesse pat nis nat approched no raber or 
pat men by-seken it. 

+b. To seek to know. Ods. 
e1250 Gen, & Ex. 3236 He bi-so3te godes wil. 

2. To beg earnestly for, entreat (a thing). 
¢1175 Lainb. Hont. 135 Euric neodi de heo biseced. c1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom, 157 Ech nedi pe hit biseked. c 1205 Lay. 
3494 Nu ich mot bisecchen [12g0 biseche] bat bing bat ich 
zr forhowede. 1393 Lanoi. P. P27. C. 1. 167 Myldeliche 
with mouthe mercy he by-souhte. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xx1x. 
12138 Pis holly with hert here I beseke! 1590 Suaxs. AZids. 
N11. 1. 183, I beseech your worship’s pardon. 1612 DEKKER, 
etc. Lf not Good Play Wks. 1873 I. 318, O I beseeke Thy 
attention to this Reuerend sub-Prior. 1642 Mitton Ch, 
Discip. u. Wks. (1851) 59 It hath beene more and more pro- 
pounded, desir’d, and beseech’t. 1803 Miss Porter 7had- 

deus ii. (1831) 19 His majesty. .beseeched permission to rest 
fora moment. 1885 Ruskin /revterita iil. 105, I besought 
leave to pat him [a dog]. 

b. with sedord. cl. or infin. as obj. 
c12z0g§ Lay. 17043 Faire he biseched bat bu him to bu3e. 

c1325 £. £. Altit. P. C. 375 Pay .. dymly biso3ten, pat pat 
penaunce plesed him. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A... ii. 232, 
I..beseke that hyt may be enteryned and kepte to me. 
1622 Masse A lemau’s Guzman d AY. 1. 97 Both which be- 
sought to be baptized. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 236 They 
beseech That Moses might report to them his will. 

t+ ¢. Const. of (a person). Obs. 
2a1400 Morte Arth. 305 [He] of hyme besekys To ansuere 

pe alyenes wyth austerene wordes, 1563 3/i77. ag. Induct. 
xliv, 7 And to be yong againe of Joue [he would] beseke. 

3. To supplicate, entreat, implore (a person). 
c117§ Lamé. Hoi. 23 He hine wile biseche mid gode 

heorte. a1300 Cursor .M. 15807 If i mi fader wald_ be- 
seke, I moght..Haf tuelue thusand legions. c13g0 71/7. 
Palerne 1258 Lette me nou3t lese be lif 3ut lord, y be bi 
cheche. ¢1460 in Pol, Rel. §& L. Poewts (1866) 253 Leue lord 
I bee by-seke. 1591 SHaks, 77vo Geut. 11. iv. 109 Mistris, 
I beseech you Confirme his welcome. 1597 — 2 Hex. /V, 
u. iv. 175, I beseeke you now, aggrauate your Choler. 
1611 Biste £x. xxxiii, 18, I beseech thee, shew me thy 
glory. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 196 Tell me, I beseech 
you, what that noble study is? 

+ b. a person a thing. (Perhaps the person was 
originaily a dative.) Ods. 
c1z0g Lay. 21543 Ipenched what Ardur..at Baden us 

bisohte. ¢ 1250 Ge2. & Ex. 3600 Yor to bi-seken god merci. 
1340 4 yeud, 98 Yef we hym bezechip ping bet ous is guod. 
1588 Suaxs. ZL. L.L. 11. 1. 197, I beseech you a word. 

c. a person ¢hal, etc. 
ax1240 Ureisurt 161 in Lamb, Hont. 199 Ich be bi-seche.. 
pet bu pine blescinge..3iue me. c1386 Cuaucer J/elié. 
? 270, I biseke yow. .that ye wol nat wilfully replie agayn 
my resouns. ¢1470 Henry /lVadlace u. 317 Scho .. thaim 
besocht..scho micnt thine with him fayr. 1536 WRIoTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) 1. 40, I beseche God that I may be an example 
to you all. xrsg0 Suaxs. Afids. N. 1. i. 62, I beseech your 
Grace that I may know The worst. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1.1. 
x, Beseeching God .. that he would be pleased to give him 
the victory. 

d. a person /o do a thing. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8452 Ho. .besechis the souerain.. 
{lir lord for to let. xr§sz B&. Com. Prayer Morn, Pr., I 
pray and beseech you..to accompany me. ¢ 1620 A. Hume 
Brit. Tong. (1865) 3 Beseeking your grace to accep my mint, 
and pardon my miss. 1647 Warp Sz71f. Cobler 78 Be. .be- 
seeched, not to slight ood minisere 1709 Tatler No. 42 
?2 A Poor Man once a Judge besought, ‘lo judge aright 
his Cause. 1835 Beckrorp Hecoll. 183, I beseeched him.. 
to remain quiet. 1844 Broucuam Britt, Coust. xvi. (1862) 
243 He besought the King to refuse his consent. 

te. a person ofa thing. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor 37. 3258 Pus he bisoght god of his grace. 
¢1385 Cuaucer Kuts. T. 60 (Lansd. MS.), We beseke 
3owe of socoure and of mercye. ¢1440 LoneLticn Grail 
xlvi. 51 Of baptesme I the beseke. 1604 SHaxs. O¢h. 11. iii. 
212, | humbly do beseech you of your pardon. 

f. a person for a thing. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 20655 And bat pou wil bisek (v.~. be-seke, 
biseche] me fore .. It sal be als tu it wille. ¢1440 Vork 
Afyst. xxvi.126 All samme for pe same we beseke 30u. 1594 
Martowe Dido 1. i. 60 She humbly did beseech him for our 
bane. 1859 Tuackeray } frgin. (1876) 539 The wretch. .be- 
sought hiin for inercy. 

4. intr, To make supplication or earnest request ; 
to ask. arch. 

@ 1225 sincr, K. 230 Peo deoflen .. bisouhten & seiden .. 
mitte nos in porcos. a1300 E. # /’salter \xiii{iv]. 1 Here, 
God, mi bede, when I biseke swa. 1340 Ayenh. 194 Hit 
behoueb ham bidde and bezeche beuore er hi wylleb a3t 
do. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. Prol. 1 Vndirnyme thou, biseche 
thou, and blame thou, in all pacience. 1552 2%. Com, 
Prayer Consecr. Bps., That he, preaching thy Word, may 
.. be earnest to reprove, beseech, and rebuke. 1655 tr. 
Alilton’s 2nd Def. Pop. 223 Well, 1 beseech, who are you? 

b. Const. fo or «nfo a person (obs.) ; of (obs.) 
or for a thing. 

a1300 £. £. Psalter xxix. [xxx.] 9 To be..crie I sal, And 
to mi God bisecke. 1330 R. Brunne Céron. 158 To Lhesus 
scho bisouht. 1393 Gownr Conf. Il. 172 The Grekes to 
hem beseke. 1377 99 in Hallam Ad. Ages (1872) 111. 90 
‘The comune of youre lond bysechyn vnto youre ri3t riztwes- 
nesse. 1647 W. Browse Polex. 11. 298, | prayed, and with 


teares besought foranend of our contestations. 180§SouTuEY | 


Jladoc in Wy, We now besought for food. 
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+5. To bring (a person) z#fo (a certain state of 
mind) by entreaty. Obs. (Cf. fo argue into.) 

a1718 Pexn Life Wks. 1726 I. 173, I rather chuse to be- 
seech People into that Commendable Disposition. 

+ Besee’ch, sé. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] Beseech- 
ing, entreaty, petition. 

1606 SHaks. 77, § Cr. 1. ii. 319 Atchievement, is command ; 
ungain’d, beseech. «1625 Beaum. & FL. Bloody Bro. (V.), 
The suit that Edith urges With such submiss beseeches. 

Besee‘ched //. a. See BESEECH v. 

1646 Mayne Serv. (1647) 16 An equality between the be- 
seecher and the beseeched. ‘ 

Beseecher (bisit{21). 
(f. BESEECH v. + -ER].] 

1. One who beseeches ; a suppliant, a petitioner. 

1382 Wyc.ir Zep. ili. 10 Fro thennis my bisecheris.. 
shuln brynge a 3ift to me. 1g08 Fisner HWés. 1. 253 Shewe 
hymselfe yrefull ayenst his subgecte and besecher. c¢1600 
Suaks. Sov. cxxxv, Let no vnkinde, no faire beseechers 
kill, 1751 Smotietr Per. Pic. (1779) I. vi. 43 He terrified 
the poor beseecher into immediate silence. 

2. spec. A petitioner to the king or his courts. 

c1400 Petit. La. Vesey in Whitaker A/ist. Craven (1812) 
251 Yo" said besecher standeth gretely chargeably to the 
execucon of.. the last wille of, etc. 1448 SHILLINGFORD 
Lett. (1871) 130 lugges betwene the seid Bisshop.. and your 
seid besechers, 1488-9 Act 4 Hen, V//, xxii, Youre besechers 
shall ever pray, etc. 1523 dct 14 & 15 Hew. VII, vi, It 
shalbe leful to your said besecher. 

Beseeching (bisitfin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec..] 

1. Earnest entreaty, intercession, supplication. 

¢ 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xxxiv. 95 Heo mai don us god, 
thurh hire bysechynge. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxii. 
198 At the prayer and besechyng of his lieges. 1872 Hot- 
LAND J/aré. Proph. 29 With a look of wild beseeching. 

2. An eamest request, entreaty, prayer. 

a1300 £. £, Psalter xvili]. 1 Bihald what mi bisekinge es. 
1340 -1yeub. 98 Pe bezechinge bet he ous made .. bet wes 
pet pater noster, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. ccxxxil. 251 
Continuel besechynges of many noble man. 1659 Mitton 
Rupt. Commu, Wks. (1851) 403 By publick Addresses, and 
brotherly beseechings. 1882 W. S. Bunt Sonu. Proteus, 
Vanitas Van., O glorious sighs, Sublime beseechings. 

+b. A plea, petition. Ods. 
1340 A yend. 39 Ualse playneres bet makep ualse bezechinges. 
esee‘ching, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
hat beseeches ; entreating, appealing, suppliant. 

1704 J. Trarpe Adra-Alulé Prol. 3 With beseeching Hands. 
1753 SMOLLETT Ct. Fathont (1784) 173/1 In an humble and 
beseeching strain. 1868 Hoirme Lee &. Godfrey xvii. 100 
Emmot cast a beseeching look. 

Besee‘chingly, adv. [f. as prec.+-Ly*] In 
a beseeching manner; imploringly. 

1830 MarryaT Avug’s Owx lix, ‘Don’t talk so loud !’.. 
said the hag, beseechingly. 1881 J. HAwtHorNe Fort, Fool 
1. xiii, Her childish face looked up at him beseechingly. 

Besee’chingness (bisi-tfinnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being beseeching. 

1863 Geo, Eriot Xovzola xlviii, The husband’s determina- 
tion to mastery, which lay deep below all blandness and 
beseechingness. 

Beseechment (bésitfinént). [f. BEsEEcH v. + 
-MENT.] Beseeching, supplication. 

a1679 T. Goopwin IVs. (1863) VI. 118 Which beseech- 
ment denotes.. their gracious condescension. 1880 Miss 
Broucuton Sec. 7A. Il. 111. viii. 253 Casting a glance of 
abject beseechment at his niece. 

+ Besee‘ing, v4/. sb. Obs. In 4 bezyinge. 
({f. BrsEe v.] Circumspection, consideration. 

1340 Ayeud. 184 Greate bepenchinge, pet is, grat bezyinge. 

Besee’k, v. nonce-wd. [f. Bre 4+SEEK v. (cf. 
BESEECH 1).] ¢vazs. To seek or search about. 

1880 L. WatLace Ben-Hur 1. ix. (1884) 46 These people 
have all besought the town, and they report its accommo- 
dations all engaged. 

Beseek(e, obs. form of BESEECH. 

Beseem (bis7‘m), v. Also 3-6 bi-, by-. 
For forms see SEEM v. [f. BE- 2+SEEM v.] 

+1. 2ztr. To seem, appear, look. (Almost always 
in 3rd pers.) Odés. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 148 Moiseses hond .. bisemede ode spitel- 
vuel. 1330 R. Brunne Chrox. Prol. 152 He telles .. Alle 
ber lymmes how pai besemed. 1470-85 Macory (1816) I. 
191 Sir, thou beseemest well. 1586 Wesse Fug. Poctrie 
(Arb.)82 She sittes .. ina goodly scarlett brauely beseeming. 
1779 Mason Exg. Gard, x1v.(R.) His manly form, His virtues 
.. beseem’d no sentiment to wake Warmer than gratitude. 

b. zaZers. with dat. obj. or lo. 

c1gc0 Destr. Troy vu. 2886 Paris was pure faire .. full 
stithe hym besemyt. 1470-85 Matory <i r/hur (1816) I. 361 
Him beseemeth well of person, and of countenance, that he 
shall prove a good man. 1598 Sy_vesTER Dez Lartas i i. 
(1641) 2/1 To deep Wisdome and Omnipotence, Nought 
worse beseems, then sloth and negligence. 

2. To suit in appearance; to become, befit, be 
in accordance with the appearance or character of, 
With dative obj. (rarely Zo). 

a. orig. with well, z//, or other qualification: 
/17, To appear or look well, etc., for a person to 


wear, to have, to do, ete. 

axz2z5 Fuliana 55 Wel bisemed be..to beo streon of a 
swuch strunde. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. A. 309 A poynt of 
sorquydry3e pat vche god mon may euel byseme. 1393 
FOWER I, r10 As though it shulde him well beseme That he 
all other men can deme. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. v1, 
vi. (1495) 193 Seinely clothynge bysemyth to them well that 
ben chaste damoysels. 1590 MarLowe £dw. /7/, 1.1. ad fin., 
A prison may best beseem his holiness. a@ 1674 CLARENDON 
Tlist. Reb. UW. vi. 137 A duty well beseeming the Preachers 


Also 4-6 besecher. 


; of the Gospel. 


BESERVE. 


1843 Lytton Last Bar. ii. 41 It would ill 
beseem you, so young and so comely, to go further. 

b. Hence, without qualification, in the sense of 
‘ well beseem.’ 

1388 Wyctir Prov, xvii. 7 Wordis wel set togidere bisemen 
not a fool. a1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 126 Euerlastynge 
holynesse bysemyth lorde thy howse. 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 
277 Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage. 1639 
Fucrer //oly War m1, xi. (1840) 134 Being more prodigal of 
his person than beseemed a general. 17291. Cooxe /ales 
45 Her Mind beseem’d her Angel’s Face. 1837 Hawrnorne 
Twice-told T, (1851) II. i. 12, I have already laughed more 
than beseems my cloth. 1884 Browninc Ferishtah \ed. 3) 
61 Man acts as man must; God, as God beseems. 

3. abso/. To be seemly, to be becoming or fitting, 
to be meet: orig. with qualification as in 2. 

¢1340 Cursor Al, 8734 (Trin.) Say me what wol best biseme. 
1382 Wycuir Rozz. i. 28 Thothingis that acoorden not, ov dy- 
semen uot, 1388 — Hebr, vii. 26 It bisemyde that sich a man 
were a bischop to us. c1449 Pecock Refr. 552 The re- 
ceyuers wolden expende thilk good..not other wise than it 
bisemed. 1596 Spenser F. Q.1. viii. 32 His reverend haires 
.. The knight much honord, as beseemed well. 1671 Mitton 
P.#. 11. 331 To treat thee as beseems, 1871 PatGrave Lyr. 
Poems 44 Silence beseemeth most. 

+Besee'med, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Having an appearance (of such a kind}, appear- 
ing, looking; = BESEEN; esp. in wée//-beseemed. 
(Cf. also well-behaved, well-spoken.) 

a 1250 Owl § Night. 842 Pine wordes beop..so bisemed 
and biliked. ¢ 1430 Syr. 7ryasz. 720 Ther was no prynce 
-. That was so semely undur schylde, Nor bettur besemyd 
aknyght. a1440 /fonydou 353 Lher was non... So wele 
besemyd, doughty of hand. — 

Beseeming (bisi'min), vé/. 56. [t. as prec.] 

+1. Appearance, look. Oés. 

4611 Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 409, I am, sir, The Souldier that 
did company these three In poore beseeming. 

2. Becoming appearance, becomingness, fitness. 

1440 Promp. Parzv. 27 Besemynge, or comelynesse, de- 
cencta. 1552 Hutoret, Beseamynge, condccentia. 1580 
Baret A/v, B 557 A Beseeming or comelinesse, condecentia. 

Besee'ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] 
That beseems (in senses 2, 3) ; becoming, befitting, 
seemly, comely. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 Moche besemyng it 
was .. that we sholde haue suche a bysshop. 1592 SHaks. 
Ron. & Ful. 1. i, 109 Cast by theirGraue beseeming Orna- 
ments. 1594 Hooker £ccl. Pol. 1. (1632) 65 Those things 
which men .. know to be beseeming or unbeseeming. 1641 
Mitton Animadv.Wks.(1851)236 Contented with a moderate 
and beseeming allowance. 1821 Scott Aenslw, xvi, Tressilian 
-. made a low and beseeming reverence. 

Beseeming, besemyng, for 
seemingly: see SEEMING. 

Besee'‘mingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] Ina 
beseeming manner ; befittingly. 

1611 Cotor., Decentemeut, decently, comelily, handsomely, 
gracefully, beseemingly. 1674 N. Fairrax Bu/é & Selv. Ep, 
Ded., To love knowingly and beseemingly. 1866 J. H. 
Newman Gerontius v. 40 The Angels, as beseemingly To 
spirit-kind was given, At once were tried and perfected. 

Besee'mingness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] Be- 
seeming quality ; fitness, becomingness. 

1656 J. Fercrsson Ox Coloss. 142 [It] doth not import a 
dignity or worth in our walking, to recompence the Lord, 
but onely a beseemingnesse. 1840 Browninc Sordedlo1. 282 
Till two or three amassed Mankind’s beseemingnesses. 

Beseemly (bis7‘mli), a. rare. [{Irregularly 
formed on BESEEM v., after scemly.] Seemly, be- 
coming, befitting. Hence Beseemliness. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 292 Preferring false beseemli- 
nesse before loyall affection ! 174z SHENSTONE Schooltz. xxiv. 
209 To their seats they hye. .And in beseemly order sitten 
there. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers ILI. ix. 264 An archi. 
tectural feature .. as beautiful as it was beseemly. 

Besege, etc., obs. form of BESIEGE, etc. 

+ Bese‘kandlik, a. Obs. north. [f. besekand, 
north. form of BESEECHING fr. pple. + -lik, -LIKE.] 
Able to be besought, propitious. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter cxxxiv. 14 He sal..in his hine be- 
sekand-lik be [v.~. besoght sal he be] with-al. 

Beseke, etc., obs. form of BESEECH, etc. 

Besem, obs. form of BEsoM. 

+ Bese‘nch, v. O¢s. Forms: 1 besencan, 
2-3 besencen, (Orm.) bisennkenn, bisenchen. 
Fa. t, 2-3 bisencte, -seinte. [OE. desgezcan wk. 
vb., f. BE- 2 + sezcan :—OTeut. sangjan, causal of 
singan to SINK.] évans. To cause to sink, sub- 
merge, plunge down, overwhelm. 

971 Blickl. Hom, 33 Se be mihte bone costigend instepes 
on helle grund besencean. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xviil. 6 
Besenced (Rushw. besenked] on ses grund. c117§ Lamd, 
Hom. 87 God bisencte pa pe pharaon ‘ and al his genge. 
(bid. 107 Hi bisenched us on helle. c1z00 Ormin 19689 Patt 
mihhte hemmalle..Inn helle wel bisennkenn, a@ 1225 Ancr. 
R. 334 [He] biseinte (7.7. bisencte]} Sodome & Gomorre. 

+ Bese-nd, v. Obs. [f. BE- 4 +SEND v.] ‘vans. 
To send to, to send (a message) to. 

1297 R. Grouc, 491 Erl Jon, is brother, bisende him al so, 
& bisou3te is grace of that he adde misdo. 1330 R. Brusne 
Chron. 309 For chance pat him bitidde, be kyng bus bam 
bisent, I praie 30w in bis nede, to help me with 3our oste. 

Besenes, obs. form of Busi1nEss. 

Besense, obs. f. BECENSE: (see BE- pref 1.) 

Besert, obs. variant of BEZOAR. 

+ Bese'rve, v. Oés. [f. Be- 2 + Serve v.J 
trans. To serve diligently. 


by seeming, 


BESET. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 23053 Did pair bodis in prisun And suon- 
ken pam bath dai and night For to beserue vr lauerd, 

Besestano, -tein, obs. variant of BEZESTEEN. 

Beset (b/se't), v. Pa.t. and pa. pple. beset. 
Also 1-6 bi-, by-. For forms sec Set. (Com, 
Teut.: OF. d2-, desettan -= OUIG. dbisesszan (MHG. 
and mod.G. deselzen), OS. bisetdjan (MDn. desetten, 
Du. desetter), Goth. (and OTeut.) drsatjan, f. br-, 
Be- about +sadjan (OF. setéan) to Ser, causal of 
sitjan to Sit, Besed is thus the causal to Brsi?.] 

I. To set about, surround. All ¢rans. 

1. To set (a thing) about wi? accessorics or 
appendages of any kind ; to surround with things 
set in their places. Now only in pa. pple. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2910 Swa hine fyrn-dagum worhte wsepna 
smid wundrum téode besette swin-licum, ¢1z00 Ormin 8169 
Itt wass e33whzr bisett Wipp deorewurpe staness. 1388 
Wveur £eclus. xxviii. 28 Bisette thin eeris with thornes, 
a1sz9 Skecton Vo.r Pop, Wks. 1843 Il. 404 His tabell .. 
With platt besett inowe. 1563 Pitkincron Seri. Wks. 
(1842) 657 Many of the university .. beset the walls of the 
Church and Church-porch on both sides with verses. 1598 
Barcktey Felic, Alan i. (1603) 253, 1 made orchards and 
gardens, and beset them with all kinde of trees. 1607 Top- 
sett Four. Beasts 557 They take a .. young man, whom 
they dress in the apparel of a woman, besetting him with 
divers odoriferous flowers and spices. 1760 J. Lee /utrod. 
Bot. (1776) 196 The Disk is beset with Points that are sharp 
and stilt 1834 De Quincey Caesars Wks. X. 231 A diadem 
or tiara beset with pearls. ; 

+b. more vaguely; To surround, encircle, cover 


round zh. Obs. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (1636) 1ij b, His face did shine as it 
were beset with the Sun-beames. 1593 NasHe Christ's T. 
Wks. 1883-4 IV. 207 Euen as Angels are painted .. besette 
with Sunne-beames so beset they theyr fore-heads .. with 
glorious borrowed gleamy bushes. 1727 Braotey Fare, 
Dict. sn. Distilling, \t's necessary you should beset it [a 
Retort], even to the very End of the Beak, with a Sort of 
Stuff made of Potters Earth, 


2. To set or station themselves round, to surround 
with hostile intent. 


a. To set upon or assail on all sides (a person). 

ar22g Meid. Maregr. xvii, Des houndes habbet me biset. 
@ 3300 Cursor M. 15783 Pei bigon to awake And him faste 
aboute biset. ¢1380 Wyctir Se/. Whs. 111. 143 Monkynde 
in bo stat of innocense when he .. was not bysett wib enmyes, 
c1440 York Alyst. xliv. 55 Pe Jewes besettis vs in ilke aside. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 b, Than he is a stryp- 
plynge, all beset aboute with ennemyes. 1601 Snaks. 772ved/, 
aV. v. i. 88, I.. Drew to defend him, when he was beset. 
1718 Pore /érad xvi. 148 ‘The lioness .. beset by men and 
hounds. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets vii. 194 The Erinnyes, 
whose business it isto beset the house of the evil-doer. 

b. To invest, or surround (a place); to besiege. 
(Not now said ofa regular army besieging a town). 
a1225 Aucr. R. 300 Pe buruh.. pet he heueden biset. 
3297 R. Grouc. 387 Puderward he heyde vaste, And per 
castel bysette. @1300 Cursor JF. 7056 In his tyme was troy 
biset. ¢1380 Str Feruimbd. 3539 For be Amyral..had be-set 
pe brigge aboute With strengbe and with gynne. ¢1520 
Adam Bel 47 in Hazl. £, ?. P. 11. 141 Thys place hath 
ben besette for you. 1624 Capt. Smitn Virginia in. ix. 
79 Salvages, well armed, had inuironed the house, aud be- 
set the fields. 1740 L. Crarke Hist. Bible vi. 341 They 
went and beset the town by night. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 107 The partizans of Oswulf beset the 
house where Copsige was. 
ce. To occupy (a road, gate, or passage), esp. so as 
to prevent any one from passing. 

@3300 Cursor A. 15012 Wip harpe & pipe. .pe weye bei him 
bisette. 1580 Baret A/v. B 559 All the wayes were beset with 
garrisons ofenemies. 1635 N. R. tr. Casudet's Hist. Eliz.1.75 
Morton in the meane tine beset all passages of access, 1753 
Life ¥. Frith (1829) 76 Sir Thomas More .. persecuted him 
both by land and sea, besetting all the ways, havens, and 
ports. 1852 M‘Cuttocn 7Varation Introd. 28 The mob, 
which beset all the avenues to the House of Commons, 

+d. To circumvent, entrap, catch. Ods. 

1616 Surec. & Markn. County, Farin 37 Hee shall make 
readie his Nets to catch Birds, and to beset the Hares, 

3. fig. To encompass, surround, assail, possess 
detrimentally: a. said of temptations, dangers, 
difficultics, obstacles, evil influences. 

a 1000 Atdreas (Gr.) 1257 Pa se halga wes .. earopancum 
beseted. ¢1200 OrmiNn 12954 O mannkinn patt wass all bisett 
Wibp siness pessterrnesse, a1450 Ant. dela Tour (1868) 58 
Whanne that two vices be sette one euelle delite, gladly they 
bringe her maister into temptacion, 16xx Bisie //ed, xii. 1 
Let vs lay aside .. the sinne which doth so easily beset vs. 
1712 Apnison Spfect. No. 441 ? 1 [Man] is beset with Dangers 
onall sides, 1741 Ricnarvson Pamela 1.73 A poor Maiden, 
that is hard beset. 1848 Macauray //est, Eng. 1. 240 ‘The 
difficulties by which the government was beset. 1874 Heirs 
Soc. Press. ii. 18 The hopelessness which gradually bésets 
all people in a great town like London. 

b. of the difficultics, perils, obstacles which 
beset an action, work, or course. 

1800 Currie Life Burns (1800) 1. Ded. 21 The task was 
beset with considerable difficulties. 1869 Freeman Vorin, 
Cong.(1876) 111. xii. 254 The tale is beset with contradictions, 
3878 Huxtey Physiogr. 138 The difficulties that beset such 
an explanation. ‘ . 

ec. of actual cnemies forming schemes against 
one’s life or property. rare. 

1682 Luttrett Brief Red. (1857) 1. 202 Our lives and estates 
are besett here. : : 

+d. pass. To be possessed with devils). Oés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/1 The deuyls that Saynt Ger- 
mayn had dryuen out of suche bodyes as were biseten. /ésd. 
1096/3 co - were wood and byset with deuyls. 
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4. gen. To close round; to surround, hem in. 
(Often with some allusion to senses 2 and 3, as in 
“to be besct by ice.’) 

(2 1544 tr. fol, Verg. Ling. Hist.(1846) 1. 57 The towne. . being 
on al} sides beesett with wooddes and fenns. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 345 Yoggy clouds which doe beset the cleare sky. 
1738 Westey 7's, cxxxix. iv, Within thy circling Arms I he 
Beset on every side, 1853 Kanu Grennell Exp. x. 1856) 73 
Weare now apain fast, completely ‘beset.’ 1870 HawtTnorne 
Eng, Note: Bks, (1879) 11. 243 The mountains which beset it 
round, 

II. To set (in fig. sensc), to bestow. All ¢rans. 


+5. To set or place (one’s mind, affections, faith, - 


trust, love) ow or ufo ‘any one); =SET v. Obs. 

e175 Leaimh, fom, 101 Cristene inen ne sculen heore 
bileafe bisettan on bere weoril)dliche eahte. ¢ 1386 Caucer 
Pers, T.? 532 Thay ben accursed. .that on such filthe hisetten 
here bileeve. ¢ 1440 Generydes 5021, I do very right, Vhough 
I besette ny loue on suche aknyght. c 1449 Pecock Nefr. 
295 His over great trust which .. he bisettid upon hem. 
1627 Br. Hate Jetaphr. 7s. iv, Offer the truest sacrifice 
Of broken hearts, on God besetting Your only trust. 

+6. To employ, expend, spend (one’s words, 
wit, money, time, pains, study). Ods. Cf. bestow. 

a 3240 Sawles Warde in Lamb, Hom. 249 Warschipe pat 
best con bisetten hire wordes ant ec hire werkes. @ 1300 Dame 
Striz 274 Neren never penes beter biset. 1340 Ayend. 214 
Me ssel alneway wel do and wel besctte pane time ine 
guode workes. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 279 This worthi 
man ful wel his witte bisette. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. u. ix. 
195 Forto bisette so mich labour and coste aboute ymagis. 
¢1g60 in Hazl. &. P. 2. 1. 207 Here ys thy penyworth 
of ware; Yf thou thynke hyt not wele besett, Gyf hyt 
another. 

+7. To bestow, apportion, allot, transfer; spec. 
to bestow or give in marriage. Ods. 

¢1ay0 Mali Metd. 9 The poure [wummon] pat beod wac- 
liche izeouen and biset uuele. ¢ 1325 Chron. Eug. 492 in 
Ritson's Met. Rote. 11. 290 Thilke he delede on threo, Wel 
he bisette theo. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. cxii, Orgarus 
thought his doughter shold wel be maryed, and wel beset 
upon hym. _ 1494 Fasvan 1. iv. 11 He beset or apoynted 
to hym the Countre of Walys. 1899 Br. Hatt Sav. 1v. tii, 69 
The beare his feirce-nesse to his brood besets. 

+8. To set in order; arrange ; ordain. Ods. 

1413 E. E. Wells (1882) 19, 1, Richard 3onge, Brewer of 
London, be-set my testament in thys maner. 1494 FaByAN 
vi. clxxx. 178 Than this noble prynce Edward, after thise 
thinges, be set hym in an ordre. c1g00 Blowbol’s Test. in 
Halliw. Nuge ?. 3 Withoute tarying ye make your Testa- 
ment, And by good avice alle thing well besett. 

III. To become, suit. Cf. Sc. se¢, Fr. scoir. 
+9. To become, look well on, befit, set off. Ods. 
1867 Drant Horace De Arte P. A iiij, Sad wordes beset a 

sorye face; thretynge, the visage grim. 1598 R. Pottock 
Ont Thess, (1616) 258 (Jam.) If thou be the childe of God. 
doe as besets thy estate—sleep not, but wake. 

+b. sair. To go well or accord with. Obs. 

1§99 Br. Hatt Sad. 1. vi. 13 How handsomely besets Dull 
spondees with the English dactilets. 

Besetment (bisetmént). [f. prec. + -mENv.] 

1. The fact of besetting ; corecr. that by which one 
is beset ; e5f. a besetting sin, weakness, or influcnce. 

1830 S. Warren Diary Physic. (1838) 11. vi. 231 To her 
other dreadful besetments, Mrs. Dudleigh now added the 
odious and vulgar vice of—intoxication! 1868 Gen. P. 
Tuompson Audi Alt, P. 1. xliv. 173 They yield to their 
peculiar besetments. 1867 W. PENGELLY Trans. Devon 
Assoc. 1. 36 Amongst the besetments of the cultivators .. is 
that of trusting to negative evidence. 

2. A condition of being hemmed in by persistent 
obstacles, ¢.g. that of a ship enclosed in ice. 

1853 Kane Gritnell Exp. xi. (1856) 84 My journal must 
give its own picture of this season of ‘besetment.’ 1861 
Life W, Scoresby v. 91 A laughable incident occurred during 
the besetment. 

3. A condition of being beset by enemies, 

1872 Spurcron 7reas, Dav, Ps. lix. 16 David's besetment 
by Saul’s bloodhounds. 

esetter (b/seta1). [f. as prec.+-ER!.] One 
who or that which besets. 

1820 CoteripcE in Blackw. Mag. VII. 630 There is one 
class of literary besetters who .. are highly amusing to all 
but the unlucky patient himself, 

Bese'tting, v/. 5. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] The 
action of surrounding with hostile intent. 

1549 Cueke //art Sedit. (1641) 27 The besetting of one 
house to robbe it. 

Bese'tting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -Inc?.] 
That besets; esp. in the expression desetling sin, and 
the like, in allusion to //ed. xii. 1. 

1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc. 69 Retaining still .. their old 
besetting sin, 1860 Trencn Sera, West, Ab. xiii. 144 
We have every one of us besetting sins .. sins, that is, which 
more easily get advantage over us than others. 1868 M. 
Pattison Acadeat. Org. $5. 210 The beseiting danger of 
endowments~ mental stagnation and apathy. 

+ Besew’, v. Os. For forms see Sew. [OE. 
bestwian, f. BE- 1 + sfwian to Sew.] trans. To sew 
about, sew up. Hence Besewed ///. a. 

a 800 Epinal Gl. 699 (Sweet, O. E. F. 80) Ofere plumacio 
bisiuuidi uuerci (Cerfus Gl. 1450 bisiudi werci]. at11oo 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker | 0c. 459 Besiwed federgeweorc. ¢1350 
Will, Palerne 1688 Mi3;t we by coyntise com bi too skynnes 
of pe breme beres, and bisowe 30u perinne. /é¢d. 3117 
We be so sotiliche besewed in pise hides. 1393 Gower 
Conf, I. 312 The dede body was besewed In cloth of gold 
and laid therinne. 1899 A. M. Gabelhouer'’s Bk. Physic 
185/2 The besowede two little bandes. 

Besey, beseyge: see KESEE, BESIEGE. 

Beshackle, etc.: scc Br- pref. 


BESHREW. 


Beshade b/{éi-d), v. (OE. besceadian, f. Br- 1 
+ sccadian to Suape.] To envelop in shade, over- 
shadow. Hence Besha-ded ///. a. 

a 1000 Salomon & Sat. Gr.) 339 Yor hwam besceaded heo 
muntas and moras? 1393 Gower HI. 111 The highe tre the 
ground beshadeth. 1423 Jas. I. Aéugis ie xxxil, So thik 
the bewis and the leues grene Beschadit all the aleyes that 
there were. a 1606 SytvestTER JJaguifs. 975 1621 (JUARLES 
Argalus & Poi. Wks. 1881 ILI. 273/1 She wore A Crowne of 
burnisht Gold, beshaded o're With Foggs and rory mist. 
1827 CartyLe Germ. Rom, Ih. 274. 1862 Barnis Ahymes 
Dorset Dial, W. 125 Vezide the hill's beshedded head. 

Beshadow (bifa:dou),v. ForformssecSiapow, 

ME. dishadewen, prob. OE. *bcsceadwian ; cf. 
ONG. biscatawin, MIG. beschatewen, Du. be- 
schaduwen ; {. bi-, Be- 1 + OVeut. (Goth.) shadw- 

Jan, in OE, secadwian, to Suapvow.]  drans. Yo 
cast a shadow upon, to shade, overshadow ; also 

fig. Ylence Besha'dowed ///. a. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 10885 And goddes owne vertu now Shal 
fe bishadewe for monnes prow. ¢ 1320 Sewya Sag (W.) 586. 
3496 Dives & Paup, (W. de W.) iv. v. 166/: The croppe .. 
bysshadoweth the rote for the hete of the sonne. 1558 
Puatr Aneid ix. Cc iij, Vheir heads to heauen they lift. . 
Beshadowyng broad the bows. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 
47 All is so profoundly beshadowed by huge trees. 

Beshag, beshake, beshawled ; see BE- pref. 

Beshame (bifa'm), v. [f. Be. 44+Snamr sd.] 
To cover with shame, put to shame. 

1556 Asp. Parker /’salter xxxviii.[ix]. 109 Beshame me not. 
1832 Tnirtware in Philol. Mus. 1. 490 Controversy is the 
element of the learned person who has undertaken to 
beshame and chastise me, 

Beshan, native name of Balm of Mecca: see 
BALM sé, 10. 

Beshearr, v. For forms see SHEAR v. [WGer. : 
OL. bescieran =ONG. brsceran (MUG. beschern, 
Ger. and Du. bescheren), f. bf, BE- 1, 3 +5ceran to 
SHEAR.] trans. Yo shear or shave all round; 
hence, to shear, shave, or cut clean off. 

¢893 K. AuneRen Oros. iv. xi, § 1 Ihe eal hiera heafod be- 
scearen, c1ooo /Etrric Yudg, xvi. 17 Ic nas nafre ge- 
efsod ne nafre bescoren. a 1300 Cursor A/. 12231, I caitif 
al nu am bi-scorn [(Gétt. bischorn]. 

(Still possible : at least in pa. pple. deshorn.| 

+ Beshe'd, v. Ods. Also bisched. (ME. f. 
Br- 2+SHEDv.]  ¢rans. 

1. To perfuse, drench, moisten, wet (z/¢). 

1382 Wycuir 1 Aings xviii. 28 To the tyme that thei weren 
alle beshed with blood. 1388 — /sa. lv. 10 As reyn and snow 
.. fillith the erthe, and bischedith it. — Fsther xv. 8. 

2. To shed (blood). 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. ili. (1860) 7 Or he had do beshedde 
[? be shedde] ony blood he wepte. 

+Beshe'nd, v. Oés. rave—'. [f. Be- 2 + 
SHEND v.] ¢rvans. To ruin. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 14838 Allas ! nu has he 3u bischent. 

Besher, variant of BEausiRE, ancestor. Ods. 

Beshet, obs. form of BesHutT v. 

Beshield, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beshine (b/fain), v. For forms see SHINE. 
(Com. Teut.: OF. d2-, bescfnan = OF ris. déschina, 
OS., OHG, biscfuan (MHG. beschinen, mod.G. 
bescheinen), Du. beschijnen, Goth. bisketnan:-O 
Teut. *diskinan; f. bz-, BE- 1 + skinan, in OE. 
scinan, to SHINE.] Hence Beshone ///. a. 

1. ¢rans. To shine about or upon; to light up, 
illumine. Obs. bef. 1600, but used anew 4 Carlyle. 

axo000 Riddles (Gr.) Ixxii. 17 Ponne mec headosizel scir 
bescined. crz0o Orin 18851, And heffness lihht bishinepp 
all Mannkinne pesstermesse. a@ 1300 in Wright /’of. Treat. 
Se. 132 As an appel the urthe is round, so that evere mo 
Half the urthe the sonne bi-schyneth, hou so hit evere go. 
1387 Trevisa //igidet (Rolls Ser.) VI. 293 Alcuinus byschoon 
pat lond wib lizt of his lore. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. 
M. Aurel, (1546) Qb, Whan the sonne is sette, it beshyneth 
not the world, 1831 Cartyce .V/tsc.(1857) II. 270 The world— 
beshone by the young light of Love. 1850 Blackie schy- 
dus 1. Pref. 23 The sun-beshone tiers of an ancient theatre. 

+2. cntr. with upon. Obs. 

a1300 A. //ortt 12 Fairer ne miste no beo born, Ne norein 
upon birine Ne sunne upon bischine, 

+3. drans. To fall or light upon, Ods. rare. 

1574 Hettowes Guenuara's Ep. (1584)275 Every time, that 
with the cold ay stomach beginneth to belke, presently I 
say, a shame beshine Doctor Melgar. 

+ Beshi-ning, v4/. 56. Obs. [f. prec. +-1Nc1.] 
Iumination, lighting up; ? effulgence. (See quot.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vin. xiii, (Ltanen differt a 
luce, sicut species a gencre| Byschinynge and ly3t ben diuerse, 
as species and gendir, for euery bischinynge is ly3te, but not 
ajenwarde euery ly3te is bischinynge, 4rd’. vit. xxviii 
340 One bishynynge comyth nat in to the subsiaunce of a 
nother though it seme to the syghte that they ben joyned. 

Beshiver, beshod, beshout, beshower: sce 
Be- pref. 

Beshrew (b/,friz-), 7. arch. Forms: 4 be-, by- 
schrewe, bishrewe, 6 bescro), 6-7 beshrow(e, 
4-7 beshrewe, 5~- beshrew. [f. Br- 2+SHREW7.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make wicked or evil; to deprave, 
pervert, corrupt. Ods. : 
c1325 Poem temp. Edw. 11. 45 Pis world is al beshrewed. 
1382 Wycur Prov. x. g Who forsothe beshrewith [1368 
makith schrewid ; /“«/g. depravat] his weies, shal be maad 
opene. —1 Asugs xi. 4 Vhe herie of hym is beshrewid ti 
wymmen. 1393 Gower Cou, 1. (3 His herte is all beshrewed. 
Jo 


BESHREWING. 


1556 Anp. Parker Psalter li. 161 What flesh can do, though 
all beshrowd, I feare no whit at all. 

+2. To treat evilly, use ill, abuse. Ods. 

c 1430 Lyne. Win. Poems 115 ‘Thus they went from the 
game begylyd and beglued Nether on other wyst hom they 
went beshrewyd. : : 

+3. To invoke evil upon, to wish (one) all that 
is bad, to invoke a curse on; to curse, objurgate, 
or blame greatly, as the cause of misfortune. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. P/. B.1v. 168 A schireues clerke byschrewed 
al pe route. ¢ 1386 Cuavucer /i/tfe’s Prol. 844 Now elles, 
frere, I bishrewe thy face. Quod this Somonour, and I bi- 
shrewe me But if I telle tales two or thre Of freres. ¢1485 
Dighy AMfyst, (1882) 1, 88 Hye the faster, 1 beshrew thi 
skynne. 1533 More Dedcll. Sate Wks. 948/2, 1 durste 
well in the same worde |Some saye! beshrewe hym, and 
beshrowe hym agayne. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. w. 
ix. 280 He hath just cause to beshrew his fingers. 1682 N. O, 
Boileau’s Lutrizu. 106 Trembling she lay, and in her heart 
beshrewed him, 

b. Now only in imprecatory expressions (ée- 
Shrew me, thee, etc.) : ‘Evil befall, mischief take, 
devil take, curse, hang!’; also, with weakened 
force, ‘plague on,’ and often humorous or playful. 
arch, {Perhaps not imperative, but an elliptical 
form like (7) thank you! (1) pray! (1) prithee!] 

1566 T.Stapteton Ret. Untr. Jewell iti. 63 Then beshrowe 
the lyar. 1599 SHaks. J/uch Ado v.1.55 Marry beshrew my 
hand, If it should giue your age such cause of feare. 1604 

Oth, 1. iii. 78 Beshrew me, if I would do such awrong For 
the whole worlc. 1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. (1775) 85 Be- 
shrew the sombre pencil! said I. 1828 Scott /. A/. Perth ii, 
Beshrew me if thou passest this door with dry lips. 1856 
Bryant Strange Lady iii, Be-shrew my erring bow ! 

+Beshrew'ing. Os. [f. prec.] Used by 
Purvey to translate refrexantem of the Vulgate. 

? Turning awry. 

1388 Wye iF /se. ix. 14 And the Lord schal leese fro 
Israel the heed and the tail, crokynge and bischrewynge, 
(1382 shrewende] ether refreynynge, in o dai. 

Beshriek, beshrivel, beshroud, etc.: see BE-. 
+ Beshro-mp, v. Obs. rave—'. ?=BESHREW 3. 

1547 BoorpE /ufrod. Knowl. 207 When they be angry, 
lyke bees they do swarme ; I beshromp them, they have don 
me much harme. J 

+Beshu't, v. Obs. For forms see Sxur, 
[ME. de-, bishet, -shut, f. bi-, BE- 1+ SHUT v.] 

L. frans. To shut in, enclose, surround ; to shut 
up, confine, imprison. 

a 1300 K. Alis. 5765 Hy founden many lake and pett With 
trowes and thornes byshett. 1393 Lanot. 2. Pd. C. xx11. 
167 In an hous al by-shutt and here dore barred. 1470 
HarpineG Chron. cxlii. iv, A lady of greate beautee she was 
hold Beshet in pryson in paynes strong. 

b. fg. To include, comprise. 

1340 Ayend. 97 Ine pise zeue wordes byeb besset..al pe 
summe of be newe la3e. 

2. To shut out, exclude. 

€1330 Amis & Anil. 1907 And that brought him to that 
state Stode bischet, withouten the gate. 

+ Besi‘bbing, f/7. a. Obs. rare. [f. BE- + 
Sip a. of kin, sé. affinity; cf. sesembling.] Used 


by Warner for: Resembling, having a likeness to. 
1602 WarRNER Alb, Eng. x. lv. 246 Her selfe meane while, 
false-Paradiz'd, besybhing Asops croe .. did end her song 
in woe. 1606 — xvi. cili, 405 Such bastard Courtnals serue 
but Turns, besibbing Coyns of brasse. 
Beside (bésaid), adv. and prep. Forms: 3-4 


bisiden, 3-5 bi-side, -syde, byside, 4 bisid,- 


-syd, -seid, (bezide), 4-5 besiden, bysyde, 4-6 
bisyde(n, besyde, 5 byside(n, 4- beside. [ME. 
bi stden, bistden :—OE. be stdan, i.e. be by, sidan 
(dat. sing.) side. Found in OE. only as two 
words, but by 1200 used as an adverb and preposi- 
tion, Cf. the similar history of BifaLve, which in 
early times was a synonym of this.] 

A. adv. 

1. By the side, by one’s side. +a. Zt. Obs. 

¢1205 Lay. 12281 Bisiden heo gunnen heongen cniues swide 
longe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 513 Vo Britaigne tooke 
they the righte way Aurelius and this Magicien bisyde. 
€1430 Syr Tryam. 545 Some on horsys and some besyde. 
1590 A. Munpay Lug. Romayne Life in Harl. Misc. v. 
(1811) 156 Kirbie, quaking when he felt the cart goe away, 
looked styll how neere the end of it was, till he was quite 
beside. 

+b. Side by side in rank, on a level. Ods. rare. 

1340 A yenb. 125 Hi yelt .. loue to ham pet byeb bezide, 
grace to ham pet byep benepe. 

e. Hard by, close, near. arch. + Rarely of time 
(see quot. 1380). Ods. (Mostly an elliptical use 
of the frep., or with heve-, there-, in piace of 
object.) 

1297 RK. Grouc. 558 Po sei he Jer bhiside .. be erles baner 
of Gloucetre. ¢ 1314 Guy Warw, 56 An abbay That was 
hisiden on the way. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Se/. ies. 111. 44(Vulg. 
Fuxta est dies perdicionts) Bisyde is pe day of perdicioun. . 
Biside, pat is, neer is |e day |x611 Dex. xxxil. 35 at hand]. 
1517 LoRKINGTON /2lgy.. (1884) 20 A lityll ther be syd stondyth 
an old Churche. 1798 Coteripcr A zc. Alar.av. x, The mov- 
ing moon went up the sky..and a star or two beside. 1805 
Soutney J/adoc in Azt. xvi, Mervyn beside, Hangs over 
his dear mistress silently. 

2. In addition, over and above ;= BESIDES 2 “by 
which this is now usually expressed). 

1297 R. G1.0uc. 92 Of be lond of France, and of ober londes 
bisyde. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 30 Hem nedeth. . Of straunge 
londes helpe beside. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 144 
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The goode dedis that thou shalt do besyde. 159 SHaks. 
1 flex, J, 1v. 1.25 My selfe, and diuers Gentlemen beside. 
1692 E. Watker Epictetus’ Alor. xx, Now if the same Be- 
haviour be your Guide, In all the actions of your life beside. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. I, xxiv. (1806) 143 We can marry her to 
another .. and what is more, she may keep her lover beside. 
1825 CARLYLE Schiller 1.(1845) 11 It was by stealth if he read 
or wrote any thing beside. 

b. As an additional consideration ; moreover ; 
= BESIDES A 2 b (by which now usually expressed). 

15992 GREENE Art Consy Catch. 1. 8 The Maide..was not 
a little ioy full tosee him : beside, shee seemed proud that her 
kinsman was so neat a youth.» 1663 Butter Af, 1. i. 127 
Beside he was a shrewd philosopher. 1871 BrowninG 
Balaustion (1881) 148 Beside, when he found speech, you 
guess the speech. 

3. Otherwise, else; = BESIDEs 3 (by which this 
is now usually expressed). 

1588 Suaks. ZL. Z. Z.1. i. 40 And one day in the week to 
touch no food, And but one meal on euery day beside. 1649 
Mitton Ezkox Pref. C, Rebels .. to God in all thir actions 
beside. 1734 Pore &ss. Afax iv. 243 To all beside as much 
an empty shade. 1816 J. Witson City of Piague u. i. 146 
We talk'd Of thee and none beside. 1843 E. Jones Sevs. & 
Event 57 And these forgetting, all beside In life will darken. 

+4. On or to one side, apart. Oés. (Now ASIDE.) 

a1375 Cursor Al, 3622 (Trin.), She went bi syde & hir 
bipou3t. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 344 The toythir bataills 
suld be gangand Bisid on sid, a litill space. c1q400 Aol. 
Loll, 56 Peter tok him be side, & be gan to blam him. 
¢ 1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 1.191 Goo thou... In-to the Cyte 
alytyll be-syde. 155z Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Ufop.152 Whiles 
y° armies be fighting together in open feld, they a litle 
beside not farre of knele upon their knees. 

+b. esp. with set, put, leave,etc. (See ASIDE 4). 

1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. \xxxvi. 33 Lust and lykyng I 
sette be syde. 1436 Pod. Poenrs (1859) 11. 187 Yeue us grace 
alle sloughte to leue bysyde, 1548 UDALL, etc. Avasw. Par. 
Jfatt, i. 21 He set his elder brother besyde. a 1604 HANMER 
Chron. lred. 17 In the end the two sonnes were put beside. 

+5. Toward the side, sidewise. Ods. (= ASIDE 7). 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1221 Lamydon at the laste lokit besyde. 

+6. By the side so as to miss, by, past. Zo go 
beside 10 pass on one side, to miss. Obs. 

€1430 Staxs Puer 60 in Babecs Bk, (1868) 31 Fille not pi 
spoon lest in pe cariage It scheede bi side, it were not com- 
mendable. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 35 b, And where 
it purposeth to go ouer the brydge, it gothe besyde, and 
falleth into the dyche. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 981 Yet 
sometimes falls an orient drop beside Which her cheek melts. 

B. prep. 

1. “it. By the side of ; Aezce, close to, hard by. 

a. strictly. By the side of a person, animal, or 
thing that has a recognized side. (The more de- 
finite dy ¢he sede of, by his, her, etc. stde, is now 
oftcn used instead, as being more distinct from b.) 

¢12z05 Lay. 21408 Per faht Baldulf bisiden his broder. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3873 Bisid lya al night he lai. /déd. 1787 
Pe leon suam beside pe hert. 1493 /estival/(W. de W. 1515) 
10 Thenne falleth his sede besyde the waye. 1526 Prlgr. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 155 The thefe that honge on the crosse 
besyde our lorde. 1631 Bis_e Ps. xxiii. 2 He leadeth mee 
beside the still waters. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 460 7 The 
boy who stood beside her. 1727 Tnomson Szser 11 Be- 
side the brink Of haunted stream. 1766 Gotpsm. [’rc. IV. 
xxi. (1806) 125 We sate beside his kitchen fire. 1816 J. WiLson 
City of Plague i. i. 319 Let me sit down beside you. 

b. Less exactly: Close to, near any part of, by. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 8207 And did be siden pain laumpis 
liht. ¢1320 Sexy2 Sag. (W.) 3315 That castell That the se 
ran fast byside. ¢1375 Wycuir /’ks. (1880) 189 She saat 
bisiden cristis feet. c 1430 ‘low Good Ht/e, etc. 172 in Babees 
Bz, (1868) 41 Please weel pi neizboris bat dwelle pee biside. 
1611 Biste Soug. So/.i.8 Feede thy kiddes beside the shep- 
heards tents. c 1680 BeveriDGE Se7rv.(1729) II. 299 It doth 
not fail upon him but beside him. 1884 L. Keitu Vexetia’s 
Lov. 11.11 You'll come beside us in the drawing room. 

+e. Formerly with names of towns, etc., where 
we now use dy, zear. Obs. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 Pe herdes wakeden ouer here 
oref biside pe burch belleem, 1297 R. Gtovc. 558 Toa toun 
biside Wircetre, pat Kemeseie ihote is. 1382 Wycuir Gen. 
xiil. 18 Abram .. dwellide biside the valey of Mambre. 1418 
£. E. Wtlls (1882) 32 Seint Gyles beside Holbourne. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frozss. 1. xiv. 14 Atthe palaice of Westminster, 
beside London. 1581 Marzseck Bk. of Notes 556 He .. was 
buried a little beside the same Citie. 

d. fig. (a.) Side by side with in rank, on a 
level with. (4.) By the side of for comparison, 
compared with. 

1513 Douctas Exner. Prol. 365 Besyde Latyne our langage 
is imperfite. 1843 Ruskin J/od. Paint. (1851) 1. Pref. 20 
Gainsborough’s power of colour .. is capable of taking rank 
beside that of Rubens. 

2. In addition to, over and above, as well as; 

= BesipEes B 2 (by which now usually expresscd). 

1340 Hampoce /’7. Consc. 3697 Bot speciel prayers with 
gude entente, Pat es made besyde pe sacramente. c¢ 1380 
Wyre Sel, Was. 111. 435 For pise sixe kyndenessis bysyde 
goostliche suffragies. 31558 Be. Watson Sev. Sacr. xxx. 191 
The priest .. beside his praiers, doth minister the outwarde 
sacrament of Aneiling. 162: Binte Lev, xxiii. 38 Beside the 
Sabbaths of the Lord, and beside your gifts. 1774 Sir J. 
Reynotns Disc. vi. (1876) 396 Beside his master Andrea 
Sacchi, he imitated Rafaelle. 1832 J. C. Hare in PAzlol. 
Aluseunz 1. 59 Beside the planets usually seen, there are 
other stars, 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 70 Other men be- 
side ourselves. 

+b. with 0d7. clause ;= Busines B 2 b, Obs. 

1651 Life Father P. Sarpi (1676) 87 The Pope, beside that 
he is the head of Religion, is also a Prince. 


3. Other than, else than; = Besipes 2B 3 (by 


. which this is now usually expresscd). 


BESIDES. 


c1400 Apol. Loll, 43 If he haue ani ping bi syd be Lord, 
pe Lord schal not be his part. 1526 Pelgr. Perf.(W. de W. 
1531) 238 b, In y° whiche commaundement is prohybyte .. 
all other maner of lechery, besyde the’ acte of matrimony. 
16z1 Br. Mountacu Diatribae 422 No man beside Festus, 
in that fragment, doth tellus, etc. 1710 SHAFTESB. Charac.1. 
§ 3(1737) 1. 65 None can understand the Speculation beside 
those who have the Practise. 1827 Br. HeBer //yv222, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, Perfect in power, 
in love, and purity. 

+4. Outside of, out of, away from. Ods. 

+ a. By the side of so as to pass without contact, 
by the outside of, past, by. 70 go beside (L. pre- 
terire): to pass by, pass over, miss. Zo look 
beside: to overlook, fail to see, miss. Obs. 

¢ 1375 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 15 Pei tristen on rizt of 
mannis lawe, and gone ofte beside pe sobe. 1382 — Prov. 
xix. 11 The glorie of hym is to go beside wicke thingys [1388 
to passe ouere wickid thingis]. 1627 Bp. Hay £fist¢. 1v. iii. 
341 Let vs but open our eyes, we cannot looke beside a lesson. 
1629 GauLe Holy A/adu.g5 Oh, doe him not the wrong to 
looke beside him, for if you see him not, hee comes byto no 
purpose. 

+ b. Of position: Outside of, out of, away from. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll.1 To reduce me in to pe rizt wey, if I 
haue gon biside be wey in ani bing. 1x5sgs in Strype Ecc/. 
Mem. 11. u. App. xlvii. 143 Beside and without the com- 
passe of the same Articles. 1663 Butler Had. 1. 1. 502 
As of Vagabonds we say That they are ne’er beside their 
way. 

+c. Of removal, deprivation: Out of, away 
from ; esp. with fut, set, pluck, etc. Obs. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasw. Par., Matt. ii. 25 Least he should 
be set beside the kingdome whiche he. .held. 1551 Rogzinson 
tr. More's Utop. 133 If they by couyne or gile be wiped 
beside their goodes. 1553-87 Foxe A. § M/. II. 384 He 
put the new Pope Alexander beside the cushion and was 
inade pope himself. 1570-87 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) 
II. 60 One of them taking displeasure with his father... 
stepped to him and plucking her [a falcon] beside his fist 
wrong her neck. 1660 Stantey H/7st, Philos. (1701) 2/1 
Neleus Son of Cordrus being put beside the Kingdom of 
Athens by his younger Brother Medon. 

5. fig. senses from 4. 

a. Out of a mental state or condition, as deséde 
one’s patience, one’s gravity, one’s wits; now only 
in Beside oneself: out of one’s wits, out of one’s 
senses; cf. F. hors de soi, Ger. ausser sich. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 98 Mad and beside herself. 
1526 Fritu Disp. Purgat.175 The man was almost beside 
himself, and then was he sent to Oxford. 1596 Suaks. 1 //ev. 
/V,1u. i. 179 Enough to put him quite beside his patience. 
1611 Biste Acés xxvi. 24 Festus saide with a lowd voyce, 
Paul, thou art beside [Z7da/e besides] thy selfe, much 
learning doeth make thee mad. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mon. 
taGuE Le/ff. I. vi. 20 This question almost put him beside his 
gravity. 1827 Hoop Hero § Leaxd. cvii, Like an enchanted 
maid beside her wits. 1884 Q. Victoria A/ove Leaves 399, 
I felt quite beside myself for joy and gratitude. 

b. Away from, wide of (a mark); apart from, 
not embraced within (a plan, purpose, question). 

1533 More Debell. Salen: Wks. 1021/2 He speketh al beside 
the purpose. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (1834) 51, I take 
it, M. Proctor was beside his book. 31691 Ray Creation 
1, (1704) 64 Because it is beside my Scope. 1853 ROBERTSON 
Serm. Ser. ui. xiii. 158 The distinction. .is an altogether false 
one and beside the question. 1856 Froupe /fist, Eng. (1858) 
I. iii. 285 The point on which the battle was being fought 
lay beside the real issue. 1883 Afanch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/3 
Really this question is beside the mark. 

+ ¢. Beyond the range or compass of (L. preter) ; 
utterly apart from ; /evce sometimes approaching 
the sense ‘contrary to.’ Obs. 

1526 Prler. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 14b, No persone may re- 
ceyue.. the counseyles of the holy goost, excepte he haue 
besyde nature a spirituall eare. 1548 Gestr P7. Masse 98 
It is institute besyde Gods wrytten wordes and so contrarie 
tothe same. @ 1619 Fotuersy A theo. 1. vill. § 2(1622) 281 
Vertues are begotten in vs, neither by nature, nor beside 
nature. ¢ 1688 Soutn Serm. (1715) 462 A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, at least, 
beside the inward Sense of the Mind. a1758 J. Epwarps 
in N. Worcester A toning Sacr. (1830) 140 Old men seldom 
have any advantage from new discoveries, because these 
are beside a way of thinking which they have been long used 
to. 1773 Jounson Leff. (1788) 1.1xxiii. 106 At Durham, beside 
all expectation, I met an old friend. 

+C. Comb. Besi-de-forth, besides-forth advz., 
moreover, further; beside-sitter, one who sits 
beside, an assessor; besi-deward, ? outside, hard 
by, in the vicinity. Obs. 

1377 Lanet. P. PZ. B. xvi, 22 Judas Macabeus, 3e and 
sexty pousande bisyde forth * bat ben nou3t seyen here. 1548 
Upait, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke i. 17 And yet was besides- 
forth an ungodly and a wicked person. 1340 Ayenb. 40 i: 
kueade bezidezitteres, pet yeueb be kueade redes to 
demeres. 1460 Pol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 116 To men pat 
in be cyte dwelle; And men fat dwellen be-sydwarde. 


Besides (bisaidz), adv. and prep. Forms: 
3-4 bisides, 4 bi-, bysidis, bysydes, 5-6 be- 
sydes, -is, 5— besides. [f. BesmpE+s of the 
adyvb. genitive, here probably a northern sub- 
stitute for the southern -ev of d¢szdex. This has 
been used in all the senses of BESIDE, but is now 
used, in prose, only in senses 2, 3, for which it is 
the proper word.] 

A. adv. 

+1. By the side; close by, near;= BESIDE A I. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 5181 Brennes [wende] bisides mid his folke of 


Burguine. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 76 Smal sendal bisides, 
a selure hir ouer. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 114 Heer besydes ix 


BESIEGE., 


a foreste. ¢1450 Loneticu Gratl xliv. 388 losephs in that 
Castel not ne was, but at anothir besides in that plas. 

2. In addition, over and above, as well. 

1564 Hawaro £utropius vi. 52 He deprived him of a 
portion of his kingdom, and assessed hym to pay a great 
summe of mony besides. 1611 Bist Gen. xix. 12 And the 
men said vnto Lot, Hast thou here any besides? 1821 
Keats /saée/ liv, It drew Nurture besides, and life, from 
human fears. 1863 Mary Howitt /, Breimer's Greece 11. 
xvi. 149 There are, besides, many marble slabs with long 
Greek inscriptions. 

b. Introducing a further consideration: As an 
additional or further mattcr, morcovcr, further. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. Vu. i, 15 Besides, the lottrie of my 
destenie Bars me the right of voluntarie choosing. 1682 
Norris /ierocles 8 Besides, God is not at all Ifonour'd by 
the most costly oblations. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. 
II. 384 Besides, they were indemnified for it. 1858 Bricut 
Reform, Sp. (1876) 282 There is, besides, this great signifi- 
cant fact. fod. It is rather too late to go out; besides, I 
am tired, _ 


3. Other than that mentioncd, otherwise, else. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 /fen, /V, 11. i. 185 Which..leaves behinde 
a stayne Upon the beautie of all parts besides. a 1694 
Tittotson Seem. I. i. (R.) An ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides. a 1704 Locke (J.) Robbers, who break 
with all the world besides, must keep faith among them- 
selves. 1768 Biackstone Comm. I. 4 Knowledge. in which 
the gentlemen of England have been more remarkably de- 
ficient than those of all Europe besides. 

+ 4.=Brsipe A 6, Ods. (Now ASIDE.) 

16rr Beaum. & FL. A/atd’s Trag. v. (1679) 19 The blows 
thou mak’st at me are quite besides. 1650 BuLWerR Anthro- 
pomet, xi. (1653) 184 ‘They never faile, or cast it besides. 
1660 STANLEY //ist. Philos. (1701) 152/2 He was so thought- 
ful, that going to put Incense into a Censer, he put it besides. 

B. prep. 

+1.=Besipe Br. Obs. 

exz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 Da com on angel of heuene to 
hem, and stod bisides hem. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 16878 In a 
3ard bisides pe tune. 1382 Wyciir J/att. xiii. x Jhesus.. 
sat bisides the sx. 1480 Caxton 7vevisa's Descr. Eng. 6 
At Stonhenge besides Salesbury. 1542 Upatt Frasi. 
A poph. 316 b, I would .. make you roome here besides me, 
but that I sitte in so narrowe a roome myself. 1605 Stow 
Ann, 372 King Edward kept his Christmasse at Kenington 
besides Lambeth. 1677 Moxon AMfech. Ererc. (1703) 208 
Hold .. your Right Hand close besides your Left Hand. 

2. Over and above, in addition to, as well as. 
(This and the next are the ordinary current senses.) 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 24 Besydis thys condempnacion 
of me by hearsaye. 1552 Hutoet, Resydes that, przterea. 
1557 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xvi. 26 Besydes all this, betwene 
you and us there is a great gulfe set. [So r61x.] ¢1680 Beve- 
RIDGE Seri. (1729) I. 484 Besides that.. they have some 
part of his word solemnly read. 1783 Lp. Haites Anc. Chr. 
CA. ii. 50 St. Paul.. became acquainted with many Chris- 
tians besides his converts. 1875 Bryce Moly Rou. Emp. 
vii. (ed. 5) 112 The Emperor, besides the sword .. receives 
a ring as the symbol of his faith. 

b. with 067. clause. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar. Gloss., Besides 
that the. .affection..tormenteth the mynde. 1586 Cocan 
Haveu Health (1636) 97 Besides that this water cooleth all 
the inward parts, it doth greatly helpethe stone. 1860 Mii 
Repr. Govt. (1865) 59/2 The representatives of the majority, 
besides that they would themselves be improved in quality 
.. would no longer have the whole field to themselves. 

3. Other than, else than: in negative and in- 
terrogative (formerly semetimes in affirmative) 
sentences, capable of being rendered by ‘except, 
excluding.’ 

¢ 1375 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 393 No man may putt an-ober 
ground bysidis bat pat is putt [So 1382 N. 1. 1 Cor. iii. 12; 
1388 outtal.un; Tinp., Covern., Geev., 1611, then; Rher. 
beside.] 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 1.22 England is well 
stored with all kinde of beeastes, besides asses, mules, cam- 
mels, and elephants. 165: Hospes Leviath, u. xxii. 116 
Not the act of the Body, nor of any other Member thereof 
besides himselfe. @ 1716 Soutn 12 Servint. (1717) IV. 37 The 
Jews..for ever unsainting all the world besides themselves. 
171z Aopison Sfect, No. 110 ?1 No living Creature ever 
walks in it besides the Chaplain. 1758 Jortin Lrasm, 1. 
266 In the opinion of every one besides himself. ‘od, Have 
you nothing to tell us besides what we have already heard? 

+ 4.=Besipe B 4. a. Past, by. Ods. 

1634 Preston .Vezw Covt. 62 Careful that none of this water 
run besides the mill. 1639 Futter //oly War v. ii. (1647) 
232 King Philip missed of his expectation, and the morsel 
fell besides his mouth. 1660 Stantey /fist. Philos. (1701) 
468/2 [He] proposed sophisms to the disputants, slipping 
besides the sense. 1680 Odserz'.on ‘Curse Ye Merozs’ 5 No 
sooner did they perceive the waters begin to run besides 
their Mill..but they turned Caé in Pan, and cursed as fast 
the contrary way. 


+b. Opposition: Out of, away from, off Oés. 

1537 Tinpace £xf. 1 Fohun Wks. Il. 183 Thou mayest 
well, besides Christ, know him{God]as atyrant. 1607 Top- 
SELL Serpents 769 lianus was a little besides the way, 
when he set down satacrous for muicrous. 1641 Vind. Smec- 
tyinnuus § 7. 90 He tels us we are besides the Cushion. 

te. Of removal: Out of, away from, off. Zo 
put besides : to put out of, do out of, deprive of, 

1551 Rosinson tr. JJore’s Utop. 41 The husbandmen .. by 
coueyne and fraude .. be put besydes it. 1577 HotinsHeo 
Chron, 1. 173/t Vhe Englishmen .. desirous .. to shake off 
the yoke of Danish thraldome besides their necks and 
shoulders. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xiv. § § (1873) 159 
Doth not only put a man besides his answer, 1654 UssHer 
Ann, v. 88 That no God was able to put him besides his 
Kingdom. 1702 Eng. es 47 An extravagant love 
+ -puts the Philosopher besides his Latin. 

5. fig. (from 4.) =Besive B 5. 


819 


+a. Out of any mental state; hence Besides |! 


oneself: sce Busipe B 5 a. Obs. 

1526 Tinpa.n Acts xxvi. 24 Paul, thou arte besides thy 
selfe. 1535 Jove Afol. 7tudale 36, 1 am suer Vindale is 
not so farre besydis his comon sencis. 1611 Biste 2 Cor, v. 
13 Whether wee bee besides our selues..or whether we bee 
sober, 1690 Locke //nm, Und. u, xxvii. (1695) 186 Our way 
of speaking in Iinglish, when we say teh an one is not 
himself, or is besides himself..as if.. the self same Person 
was no longer in that Man. 

+ b.= Bestpr B 5 b. Obs. 

158r R. Goape in Confer. uu. (1584) I iiij b, Vou fall to 
discoursing cleane besides the purpose. 1651 Litiy & Asi- 
MOLE A utobiogr. (1774) 172 Its besides my task to write the 
life of the late King. 1699 Bentiey P/ad/. 219 Though it 
be quite besides the subject. 

+e. Beyond ;= Besipe Bsc. Obs. 

1564 Brief I:xam.**b, Nothyng muste be brought into 
the Churche, besides or contrary to Scripture. 1577 Vav- 
TROULLIER Luther's /.p. Gal. 8 This thou doest besides thine 
office; keepe thy sclfe within thy bounds. /ésd. 36 If it 
teach any thing ides or against Gods word. 1661 Bram- 
nae Just. Vind. vii. 196 The Pope can do nothing in France 
..cither against the Canons or besides the Canons, 1668 
Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol, Anat. w. i. 159 Tis hesides 
nature, 1692 Lockr Joleration iil. iv. Wks. 1727 II. 355 
A model so wholly new, and besides all experience. 

Besie, obs. form of Busy. 

Besiege (bis7-dz), v. Forms: 3-6 bysege, 
4 biseche, 45 be-, bisege, 5 biseige, 7 be- 
siedge, -sige, 5— besiege. [ME. 67., dy-, besege(n, 
f. Br- 1 + sege(z, aphetic f. asege(#2, ASSIEGE. | 

1. trans. To sit down before (a town, castle, etc.) 
with armed forces in order to capture it; to lay 
siege to, beleagucr, invest. 

1297 R. Giouc. 387 Pys ost wende puderward .. And by- 
seged pen castel syx wouke wel vaste. @1300 Cursor A. 
9211 Twelve monep he biseged hit. ¢1380 Sir Ferusmd. 
4275 Pyn barons..pat so bub be-seged on pat tour. 1382 
Wye /sa. xxi, 2 Stee3h vp, Elam, and bisege [z. ». bi- 
seche] Medeba. ¢ 1440 Gesta Roi. 9 A certeyn Cite..was 
biseigyd with. .enemeys of fe Emperoure. 1595 Suaks. Foi 
un. i. 489 This Cittie now by vs besiedg’d. 1611 Bist 1 Sam. 
xxiii, 8 Saul called all the people together..to besiege 
Dauid, and his men. 167: Mitton 7. AX. im. 339 Agrican 
with all his northern powers Besieg’d Albracca. 1844 ‘lHirt- 
WALL Greece VII. 1x. 67 Antigonus besieged the city for ten 
months. 

b. fig. and transf. 

¢1600 Suaks. Sonn. ii, When forty winters shall besiege 
thy brow. 1601 — Ad’s Well u. i. 10 The mallady That 
doth my life besiege. 1608 Armin Vest Neve. 3x1 Having 
wrung off her neck, begins to besiedge that good morsel. 

2. transf. To crowd round like a besieging 
army; to block up, hem in. 

1686 Gentl. Recr. 1. 101 A Planet is besieged, when he is 
between the Bodies of the two.. Malevolents, Saturn and 
Mars. 1717 Pore Elegy Unfort. Lady 38 Frequent hearses 
shall besiege your gates. 1789 JEFFFRSON Corr, (1830) 20 
The people have besieged the doors of the bakers. 

3. fig. To assail with importunate addresses or 
prayers. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 534 P§ There is one gentleman 
who besieges me as close as the French did Bouchain. 1737 
Pore Hor, Ep. 1. vii. 29 Fools with compliments besiege ye. 
1850 Atison /fist, Europe VIII. 1. § 45 The ministers were 
besieged with innumerable applications for every office. 1867 
PARKMAN Jesuits N. Aincr. xix. (1875) 293 Pious souls..who 
daily and nightly besieged Heaven with supplications. 

+ Besie'ge, sd. Obs.; also 6 beseyge, 7 be- 
seige. [f. prec. vb.] Besieging, siege. 

1552 Hutoet, Besiege laier, obsessor. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. 
II. x5 The besiege of Sagitta. 1611 Speep Hist, Gt. Brit. 
1X. xxIV. (1632) 1191 The besiege of Inis-Kellen. 1664 /loddan 
F. iii. 22 Your saults and hard besiege. 

Besieged (bisi-dzd), pf/. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED!.] 

1. Invested or surrounded by hostile forces. 

c1440 Promp. Parv,27 Besegyde, obsessus. 1603in Shaks. 
C. Praise 57 Of Helens rape and Troyes beseiged Towne. 
1795 SoutHey Foan of Arc vi. 158 Our foes Haply may.. 
quit in peace Besieged Orleans. 

b. abso/. The people besieged. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turkes (1638) 320 Offering vnto the 
hesieged..easie conditions of peace. 1863 StanLtey Jew. 
Ch, xi. 239 The besieged and the besiegers alike were taken 
by surprise. 

2. transf. Beset by an importunate crowd. 

1866 Crump Banking ii. 55 The funds..were instantly re- 
turned to the besieged bank. 

Besiegement (b/s7-dzmént). Also 7 be- 
siedg-. [f.as prec.+-mkNT.] The action of be- 
sieging or state of being besieged ; also jig. 

1564 GoLpinc Justine 31 (R.) Setting before their eies be- 
siegement, hungar, and the arrogantenemy. 1577 Jest. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 75 The Lord shall bring upon you famine, 
and..wrathful besiegement. @ 1679 T. Goopwin JV is, (1865) 
X. 48: An unheard-of way of besiegement. 

Besieger (bis7-dga1). [f. as prec. + -ER).] 
One who besieges. 

1580 Baret A dv, B 570 A besieger, obsessor. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad, 313 Demetrius, surnamed the Be- 
sieger. 1633 It. Cocan /’ruto's Trav. liii, (1663) 209 Permis- 
sion for the Besieged to converse with the Besiegers. 1709 
STEELE Jailer No. 186 The Besicgers were quiet in their 
Trenches, 1860 Frovor //tst. Eng. V. 80 The advanced 
works of the besiegers were. .close to the town. 

Besieging (b/si-dzin), vd/. sb.; also 4 bi-, 
5 besegynge. [f. as prec.+-1NG!.] The action 
of laying siege to (a place); the condition of 
being besieged. 


BESLAVER. 


1382 Wyeur “zek. iv. 2 Thou shalt ordeyne ajens it a 
hisegynge. 1388 — Jer. x. 17 Thou that dwellist in bi 
segyng. 1560 Wiittuorne Art Marre (1588 93 b, Vhe de 
fending and besieging of townes. 1611 Ginter. Accles. tL. 4 We 
. fortified the cicie against besieging. 1801 Srruit Sforts 
& Last. i. ii. 66 Chiefly used in besieging of citzes. 

Besie‘ging, f//. 4. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That besteges; employed in a siege. 

1813 Examiner 17 May 307/2 The besieging corps before 
Dantzick. 1820 Keats St. clgees xl, The arras. . Flutter’d 
in the hesieging wind’s uproar. 1863 Ilot.taxn Lett, Joneses 
xv. A will as patient. as that which a besieging army needs. 

Besie‘gingly, a/v. rare. [f. prec. + -1y%.] 
Urgently, importunatcly. 

1822 De Quincey Confess, Wks. I. 270 Any particular death 
.. haunts my inind more obstinately and besiegingly, in that 
scason. z 

Besigh (bisoi>, v.  [f. Bee 4+ Sicnv] To 
sigh over. 

¢xz00 {sce Be- pref. 4.] 1827 Cartyte Germ. Romane 
I. 46 Besighing his past madness. 

+ Besight. 0s. rare. In 3 besi3te, 4 besiht. 
[ME. best5¢e, f. BESEE v., and s73/e, SiGut.] Con- 
sideration, determination, ordinance. 

1258 Proctam. I/en. 11], Vhe besizte of than to foren iseide 
redesmen. ¢ 1320 Cust, Loue 311 A pral..porw be-siht of 
riht dom To strong prison was 1-don. 

Besil(e, obs. form of Brzz.t. 

Besilver (bési‘lvo1), v. [f. Be- 1 + Sitver v.] 
trans, To silver over, to cover or line with silver; 
also fig. Hence Besi-lvered ff/. a. 

r610 G. Fretcucr Christ's Vict. in Farr’s 5S. P. (1847 61 
Many streams his banks besilvered. 1800 W. Taytor in 
Robberds J/ei. 1. 330 Vet how well he amalgamates and 
besilvers all! 1825 Alackw, Mag. XVIIL. 436 The moon- 
besilver'd casements guided us. 1864 R. Barton Dahourte 
Il. 33 Wives and Amazons, copiously besilvered. _ 

Besin, besinge, besiren: see BE- pref. 

Besing (bisi'n), v. [f. Be- 4+51nG v.] ¢rans. 
a. To sing (into some state). b. To sing about 
(a person, etc.); to celebrate in song ; to sing to. 
Hence Besung (bisv'n), pp/. a. 

1566 Drant /forace Sat. x.E iv b, If the plaintife Poet 
shoulde besing his muses horce. 1828 Cartyce Affsc.\ 1857! 
I. 239 Let him worship and besing the idols of the time. 
1860 Dickens Uncowttu. Trav. iii, In the Charter which has 
been so much besung. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. VV. xu. i 
119 The Mountain part .. besung by rushing torrents. 

+ Besi'nk, v. Ods. Forms: | besincan, 2 3 
bisinken ; Ya./.-sank; /a. pple. -sunken. [OK. 
besincan str. vb., f. BE- 2+ sncan to Sink.] 

1. zvtv. Yosink, fall down through any substance 

¢893 K. Aicterep Ores. ti. xi. 10 Sio hurgz besanc on eor 
pan. cx230 Aali Meid. 33 Hwase lid ileinen deope bi- 
sunken. 

2. trans. To submerge. For BrESsENCH. 

exz00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 177 Pe storm bisinked pe ship. 

+ Besire, a bad form for DEsiRE. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. C, ile besire them to leaue this order, 
or els they are like to heare of it..And ile besire you. : 

+ Besi't, v. Ods.; also 4-5 bisit. [OE. deszt- 
tan to sit about, besiege. f. BE- 14+ 5z¢fan to SIT. 
The primary verb, of which Best is the causal.] 

l. ¢rans. To encamp about, besiege. 

arzoo O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1087 Secyng..let be- 
sittan pone castel. 1254 /did. an. 1135 Te king it best. 

2. To sit upon; to lie heavy upon ; to weigh upon. 

31362 Lanci. P. P/, A. 1. 110 Hit schal bisitten oure soule» 
sore atte laste. 1377 /dfd. B. x. 36x It shal bisitten vs ful 
soure, be siluer bat we kepen. ¥ 3 

3. To sit properly upon (as a dress): to fit, suit, 
become. Cf. F. seozr. 

¢ 1449 Prcock Repr. 1. xiv. 73 This. .bisittith not his wis- 
dom. ¢1471 Fortescue JVés. (18€9) 463 Yt besatt not his 
magnifycence to have done otherwise. 1603 HoLtano 
Ptutarch's Mor, 227 Affections for to change it well besits 
1614 C. B. Ghost Rich. ///, Yeelding thoughts besit the 
basest slaves. 

+ Beskyfte, v. Obs. rare’. [f. Be- 3+ ME. 
skyfte: see Suirt.]  ¢vans. To thrust off, 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) I. 91 She coude not be- 
skyfte hym by no meane. ‘ 

Beslab, beslap, beslash, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bestabber, beslaber, variants of BESLOBRER. 

Beslave (bislét-v), v.  [f. Be- 3 +Stave.] 

1. trans. To make a slave of, enslave. /#¢, and fz. 

1615 Bre. Hatt Contempl. N. T. w. iv. 198 He that. hath 
beslaved himself to a bewitching beauty. 1645 QuaRLFs 
Sol. Recant, iv. 51 Or if thy droyling hand should once 
beslave Thy glorious freedome. 

2. To address as a slave, to call ‘slave.’ 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Ji '%s. . 1581, I will not rayle, 
or rogue thee, or be-slaue thee. 1713 Appison Guardian 
No. 353 He is now chiding and beslaving the emmet that 
stands before him. 

3. To fill with slaves, pollute with slavery. 

1862 J. Srence Aver. Union 246 Texas would not have 
been annexed and beslaved. 

Hence Besla'ved /f/. a., Besla ving 2'0/. sd. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 54 Redeeming of many poor be- 
slaved souls. 1641 I.p. Dicsy Sf. te //o. Com. 19 Jan. 16 
Our beslaving since the Petition of Right. 

Beslaver (bi/slavan, z. [f. BE- 1 +SLAVER v. 
Cf. also BESLOBBER.] ¢razs. 

1. To slaver upon or over, to bedrivel ; to cover 
with anything suggesting slaver. 

1589 Pufpe we. Hatchet C iij, Giue the infant a bibbe, hee 
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allto beslauers his mother tongue. 1602 Return fr. Parnass. 
1. ii, (Arb.) 14 One of your reumaticke Poets, that beslauers 
all the paper he comes by. 1870 Swinsurne Ess. & Stud. 

1875) 38 Unconscious if any reptile beslaver its base. 

2. To cover with fulsome flattery. 

1861 Life Ld. Bacon xxii. 498 He was ready to beslaver 
Majesty infinitely. 

Hence Besla‘vered J//. a. 

1598 E. Gitrin Skia/. (1878) 5 To thinke so well of a scald 
railing vaine, Which soone is vented in beslauered writs. 

+ Beslee‘ve, v. zonce-wd. [BE- 6c. + SLEEVE.] 
trans, To take the sleeves from (a bishop). Hence 
Beslee'ving w6/, sb. 

1589 NasHe Almond for P.16a, Am not I old //le ego gui 
guondam at y* besleeuing of a sichophant. 

Beslime, beslipper, beslow, etc.: see BE-. 

Beslobber (bijslgba1), v.; also 4-5 bislaber. 
[f. BE- 1+ SLoBBER v.] To wet and befoul with 
saliva (=to BESLAVER), or with portions of liquid 
food escaping from the mouth; to kiss like a 
drivelling child ; 4exce, to kiss childishly or effu- 
sively ; fig. to cover with fulsome flattery. 

1393 Lancv. P. PZ, C.vim. 1 Tho cam sleuthe al by-slobered 
[B. v. 392 bislabered] with two slymed eyen. 1828 Macav- 
tay Hallam, Ess. (1851) 1,84 The salaried Viceroy of France 
. .beslobbering his brother and courtiers in a fit of maudlin 
affection. 1868 Blackw. Mag. Aug., When a man is be- 
slobbered by high and by low, In our senates and schools 
deemed a light of the age. 

Beslombre, beslomere, v. Ods.: see next. 

Beslubber (bislz’ba1), v. Also 4~5 beslombre, 
beslomer, [f. BrE-1+S.tUBBER v. The early de- 
slom(b)er is probably merely a phonetic variant : 
Matzner would make it distinct, comparing it with 
‘Du. slommeren to trouble’; but see the sense.] 

trans. To wet and soil with a thick liquid; to 
bedaub. bedabble, besmear. Hence Beslu-bbered. 

¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 427 His hosen..Al beslombred [v. 7. 
beslomered] in fen as he be plow folwede. 1587 GoLpiNnG 
De Mornay xviii. (1617) 317 A certain common conceiuing 
of God, howbeit so defaced and beslubbered. 1596 SHaks. 
1 Hen, 1V, 1. iv. 341 To beslubber our garments with it, 
and sweare it was the blood of true men, 16z1 MoLLe 
Camerar. Liv, Libri. xv. 64 Perfumes. .wherewith he vsed 
to sweeten and beslubber himselfe, 1748 Smottetr Rod. 
Rand. iv. (1804) 14 A countenance beslubbered with tears. 
1863 Barinc-Goucp /celand xi. 197 The boiling jets squirt 
suddenly at one over the red beslubbered rim. 

Beslur, beslurry, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Besme, obs. form of BEsom. 

Besmear (béjsmie1), v. Forms: 1 bismier- 
wan, besmyrwan, 3 bismeoruwien, 6 besmeere, 
-smere, -smire, 6-7 besmeare, 7-8 besmeer, 6- 
besmear. [OE. bismierwan, late WSax. besmyr- 
wan, Anglian desmerwan, f, bi-, BE- 1 + smierwar, 
smerwan (pa. t. suzerede):—OTeut. *smzerwjan to 
SMEAR, f. *szerqwo-(2), in OE. smeoru, smeriu, oint- 
ment, grease.] vans. To smear over or about ; 
to cover the surface generally or largely wz7h any 
greasy, viscous, or sticky substance ; usually with 
the notion of soiling or staining: to bedaub. 

c10so Gloss. Cott. Cleop. in Wr.-Willcker Voc. 422/14 
Interlitam, besmyred. a 1225 Aucr. R, 214 Kumed ford 
biuoren his Louerde bisinitted & bismeoruwed. 1535 Joye 
Afpol. Tindale 50 Besmering and dawbing eche other with 
dirte and myer. 1596 SpeNsER F. Q. 1. il. 42 The divelish 
hag.. With wicked herbes and oyntments did besmeare My 
body. 1601 SHaxs. Tzwe/. NV. v. 55 That face of his.. was 
besmear'd As blacke as Vulcan in the smoake of warre. 1777 
Rospertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 145 They besmear their 
children with the blood. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 
(1849) 42 He... caused the bodies of the wagons to be.. be- 
smeared with a compound of tallow and ashes. 

b. predicated of the unguent or viscous matter. 
a1joo Drypen(J.) Her gushing blood the pavement all 
besmear’d. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxi1. 329 His batter’d front 
and brains besmear the stone. 
e. znir. (for xefl.) To become besmeared. 

1587 Turperv. Louer confess. (R.) If face besmear with 
often streames. 

2. fig. Vo sully, defile, pollute. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Ser. Tim. 243/2 That they bee 
not besmeered with any blame. 1596 SHaxs. Jferch. V7. v. 
219 My honor would not let ingratitude So much besmeare 
it. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Situs i. 10 (1619) 216 With 
the black coales of enuious and slanderous inuectiues striu- 
ing to besmeare them. 1867 Sat. Rev. 5 July, Ministers vie 
with each other in getting themselues besineared. 

Besmeared (b/\smie1d), Af/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED!,] | Smeared over, covered with anything 
greasy or nasty; befouled. 

1sgz Nasur P. Pentlesse ed. 2 10b, Mistris Minx..that 
lookes as simperingly as if she were besmeard. c¢ 1600 
Suaks. Sou. lv, Unswept stone besmear'd with sluttish 
time. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. x, 208/1 Thy filthy 
garments, and besmeared countenance. 1805 SouTnEy 
Wadoc Azt. xvi, His face, besmeared And black with gore. 

Besmearer (bijsmiv'raz). [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 
One who besmears. 

1611 Cotcr., Barbourlleur..a blotter, smutter, besmearer. 

Besmearing (b/\smi-rin), vé/. sb. [f. as prec. 

+-1NG!.] A smearing or daubing over; also /g. 

1580 Barer Adv. 13 571 A Besmeering, or annoynting. 
1611 Cotcr., Anduisement, a plaistering, dawbing .. be- 
smearing. 1653 A. Witson Jas. /. Proem., The defacing 
and besmearing of Virtue and Innocence. 

Besmell, besmile, etc.: see Be- pref 
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Besmirch (bi\sm3itf), v. Also 7 besmerch, 
‘smyrch, [f. BE- 1 + SMiRcH v,] To soil, dis- 
colour, as with smoke, soot, or mud; also Sig. to 
sully, dim the lustre of. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham, 1. ili. 15 And now no soyle nor cautell 
doth besmerch The vertue of his feare. @1700 Bride's Bur. 
in Percy Redigues III. (R.) Fair Helen's face Did Grecian 
dames besmirche. 1881 Daily Tel. 14 Nov., You cannot 
permanently besmirch a work of art. Time is sure to rub 
off the stain. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 33/3 The first shower 
of rain would. .besmirch the velvet of their petals. 

Hence Besmi'rched 7. a. 

1599 SHaxs, Hen, V, ww, iii, 110 Our Gaynesse and our 
Gilt are all besmyrcht. 1864 Sfectator 618 The toiling, and 
besmirched priesthood of the world. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. (1870) 94 In besmirched array Some met us, 

Besmire, obs. form of BESMEAR. 

+ Besmi't, v. Os. Also 3 bismit, 4 besmet, 
5 bismyt. [f. Be-2+Smirv%.] ¢rans. To stain, 
infect (as with disease), contaminate. (Mostly fg.) 

{971 Blicki. Hom. 85 Pu woldest symle pone besmitan 
be pu _nan wiht yfles on nystest.] a@1zzg Aucr. R. 214 
Kumed ford biuoren his Louerde bismitted [z. 7. bismuddet] 
and bismeoruwed. 1340 Ayend. 32 A uice huerof al be 
wordle is besmet. /éid, 229 Pet ne is na3t besmetted ine 
herte mid kueade po3tes. 1480 Caxton /revisa's Descr. 
Brit. 52 He is bismytted with their treson also. 

Besmoke (bijsmdu-k), v. Forms: 4-5 by- 
smoke, 5 bismoke, 6-9 besmoak, 7 besmoake, 
6— besmoke. [f. BeE-4+SMoKEv.]  ¢rans. To 
fill with smoke, to act on with smoke, to fumigate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lili. (1495) 813 Yf a 
man bismokith the hous of the ampte wyth brymstoon. 
1574 Hy Bees xv, Besmoke the hive with flaxe. 1598 
SytvesTeR De Sartas (1608) 1133 Mists of Rome, That 
have so long besmoaked Christendom. 1611 Fiorio, Affu- 
mare, to besmoake, to drie in the smoake as bacon. 1823 
W. Taytor in Aonth, Mag, LVI. 126 They besmoak us 
with a disgusting mixture of sacrifice and frankincense. 

Hence Besmocked ///. a., Besmorking v4/. sb. 
¢1374 Cuavucer Boeth. 5 It is wont to dirken by-smoked 
ymages. 1611 Cotcr., Enfumement, a smoaking, a be- 
smoaking. 1854 Dickens Hard Times xxii. (D.) The be- 
smoked evergreens were sprinkled with a dirty powder. 
Besmooth, besmother, besmouche, be- 
smudge : see BE- pref. 

+ Besmo‘ttered, #// a. Obs. rare. In 4 bi, 
bysmotered, -erd, 6 Sc. besmotterit. [A simple 
smotered or smoleren does not occur: though 
Chaucer has an adj. swoterlich, which Prof. Skeat 
takes as=‘¢dza/. smutty, wanton. The Du. swod- 
deren to smut, and LG. desmaddern, have been 
compared, but do not quite answer phonetically. 
The form looks like a freq. or dim. of deswzut, but 
neither this nor swz7 is found so early. Douglas 
evidently took the word from Chaucer.] 

trans. To bespatter as with mud or dirt. 

*c 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 76 Of ffustian he wered a gypon Al 
bismotered with his habergeon. 1§13 DovuGLas ucts v. 
vi. 124 His face he schew besmotterit. 

Ee-smuit (bism7t),v.  [f. Be- 1 + Sur v.] 
trans. ‘To blacken with smoke or soot’ (J.), to 
dirty; also fg. 

1610 HoLLanp Camiden’s Brit. 1.154 That blot wherewith 
Chalcondilas hath besmutted our nation. 1656 EArt Moxm. 
Advt. fr. Parnass. 438 The flash did so singe his face, 
having monstrously besmutted him. , 

Hence Besmu'tted ///. a. (also said of wheat 
blackened by smut), 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 33 We see the ‘rara avis,’ 
with beak and claws begrimed and besmutted. 1837 Car- 
LyLtE Fr. Rev. m. v. iii. (D.) One besmutted, redbearded 
corn-ear in this which they cut. 

Be-smu'tch (bismz7t{),z. [f. Be- 1 + Suutcu.] 
trans. Yo besmirch. 

.1832z CARLYLE in Fraser's fag. V. 258 Her siren finery 
has got all besmutched. 1856 R. VauGHaNn Mystics vi. 1. 
(ed. 2) I. 151 Ruffling and besmutching all his gay feathers. 

+ Besna‘re, v. Ods. [f. Be- 4 + SNARE v.] 
zrans. To take in a snare, to entrap. 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. ix. 17 God fulfilleth the part 
of a Judge, as often as he besnareth [Arinted hesnarleth) 
the wicked in their wickednesse. 

Besnivel, besnowball, besnuff, besob: see 
BE- pref. 

Besnow (bijsnéu'), v. Forms: 1 besniwan, 
4 bi-, by-, besnywe\n, -snewe(n, 6- besnow. 
[OE. besniwian, {. BE- 1 + srtwan to SNow.] 
Zrans. To snow on; to cover or whiten with, or as 
with, snow; also 7g. Hence Besnow’'ed f//. a. 

a 1000 /EtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 175 Ninguidus, 
besniwod. 1340 4Ayenb. 81 Non vayr body ne is bote.. ase 
a donghel besnewed. 1393 Gower Cox/, III. 51 He was 
with yiftes all besnewed. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 26 The 
battered Caskes. . Besnow the soyle with drifts of scattered 
plumes. 1633 Zrue 7rojans 1. iii, Foam besnows the tram- 
pled corn. 1849 Lytton Cartons 11. 1x. xxxix, A fourth, 
all besnowed and frozen, descends from the outside, 

+ Besogne. (ts. Also besognie, bessogne, 
[a. Fr. dzsogne, ‘bisongne,a filthie knaue, or clowne ; 
a raskall, bisonian, base humoured scoundrell’ 
(Coter.), ad. It. désogzo, cf. BESONTO.] a. A raw 
recruit. b. A low worthless fellow ;= BEZoNIAN. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. Ep, Ded. 50 Against this host, and 
this invincible commander, shall we have every besogne 
and fool a leader? 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. Hib. xi. (1821) 
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352 There were but a few Besognies amongst them. 1658 
Brome Covent Gard, v.iii, Beat the Bessognes that lie hid 
in the Carriages, 

+ Beso'gnier. Os. rare. An adapted form of 
BESOGNE or BisoGN10, with English ending ; = prec. 

1584 Wuetstone Afirr. A/ag., These be no bashful Be- 
sogniers, 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 71 Bribing copes- 
mates and incroching Bisogniers. 

t+ Besoi'gne. O¢s. Also 5 boesyngne, be- 
soynye, 6 besone. [a. OF. dbesotgne business, 
mod, besogne = Pr. besonha, It. bisogna, fem. forms 
found alongside of the masc. besoin, besonh, bt- 
sogio ; see Diez, Littré.] Business, affair, ado. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1v.ii, Thynges that aperteyne to the 
councey] & to the besoyngne of the royame. 1653 A. Witson 
Jas. J, 142 Fitted for those little besotgnes of Accounts, and 
Reckonings. 

Besoil (bésoil), v. Forms: 3-4 bisuele, 
-suyle, 5 beswyle, 4-6 besoyle, 7- besoil. [f. 
BE-1+Soinv.] Zrazs. To soil, stain, sully; also 

jig. Hence Besoi‘led f#/. a. 

a@1300 Pains of Hellg1 in O. EF, Mise. 225 And summe 
he sauz bi-suyled ‘as souwes .. vp to be brouwes. ¢ 1315 
SHoREHAM 108 Thys men by-soyled beth. ¢ 1450 Afer/in x. 
165 His swerde all besoyled with blode of men and of horse. 
a1670 Hackxet Aép, Williams 1. 164 The Remonstrance 
..came forth. .to besoil his Majesty’s reign. 1798 SourHEY 
Sonn, xii, Cobwebs and dust thy pinions white besoil. 1831 
CartyLe Sart. Res. 111. iv, All weather-tanned, besoiled. 

Besom (bi zam), sé.1_ Forms: 1-2 besma, 1 
besema, 3-4 besem, 3-§ besme, 4 beesme, 
bisme, 4-5 besum, 5 besumme, bessume, be- 
sowme, 5-7 besome, 6 bysom, beasome, bes- 
sem, 6-8 beesom(e, 7 beesum, beasom, (6 Sv. 
boosome, 7 bissome. 9 dia/. bezom, bizzim, 
buzzom), §-besom. [Com.WGer.: OE. desema, 
desma (= OF ris. desma, OHG. besamo, MHG. besme, 
besem, mod.G. bese, Du. besem) :—OTeut. *esnzon- 
(not found in EGer.). Ulterior derivation obscure.] 

+1. A bundle of rods or twigs used as an instru- 
ment of punishment ; a birch. Ods. (L. fasczs.) 

¢ 893 K. AELFRED Oros. u. ili. § 2 He..hy.. het sebindan, 
and .. mid besman swingan. @ 1225 St, Marker. 5 [He] 
strupeth hire steorcnaket .. ant beateth hire bare bodi with 
bittere besmen. az2z5 ¥xliana 16.pu schalt beon ibeaten 
mid besmes ; 

2. An implement fcr sweeping, usually made of a 
bunch of broom, heather, birch, or other twigs 
bound together round a handle; a broom. (Dia- 
lectally, as in Scotland, the genericname for sweep- 
ing implements of any material, e.g. a Heather, 
birch, or broone besom,a hair besom ; but in literary 
Eng. ‘broom’ is now generic, and ‘ besom’ specific.) 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 44 He semet hyt zemtig, and 
seclensod mid besmum [v.7. besemum]. c¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hoit. 87 Mid beseme clene swopen. 1382 Wycwir A/a?t. 
xii. 44 Clensid with bismes [1388 besyms]. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvn. clix. (1495) 708 Of the bowes and 
braunches of the byrche ben besomes made. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 33 Besme or besowme [1499 besym], scofa. 1493 
Churchw. Acc. Walberswicke, Suffolk (Nichols, 1797) 185 
A bessumeof pekoks fethers. 1552 HuLoer, Beasonte, Loke 
indrowme. 1580 Lyty Exphues Arb.) 309 There is no more 
difference betweene them, then betweene a Broome, and a 
Beesome. 1641 H. Best Fara, Bks. (1856) 104 Wee make 
the miller take a besome and sweepea place. 1697 PoTTER 
Antig. Greece 1. i1i.11715) 208 He swept the Temple with a 
Beasom of Lawrel. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters III. 51 
‘The .. bath is scrubbed all over with a birchen beesom. 
1857 Bohn’s Handbk. Prov,, There is little for the rake after 
the besom. ; 

3. fig. Any agent that cleanses, purifies, or sweeps 
away things material or immaterial. 

1380 Wyciir De Papa Wks. (1880) 468 5if he & his secte 
be..clensid wip besumms. c1440 HyLton Scala Perf. (W. 
de W. 1494) 1. xlviii, Swepe thy soule clene wyth the besome 
of the drede of god. 1611 Bisie /sa, xiv. 23, I will sweepe 
it with the besome of destruction. 1639 Futter Holy War 
1, xix. (1840) 35 The riuer Kishon, God's besom to sweep 
away Sisera’s great army, 1837 Cartyte Fy, Rev. I. 111. 
ix. 139 With steel-besom, Rascality is brushed back into its 
dim depths. 1862 Tynpatt Mountaineer. iv. 30 Grandly 
the cloud-besom swept the mountains. ; 

4. fg. Anything resembling a besom in shape ; 
spec. applied to a comet. 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 254 A comet .. called 
‘The fyrie boosome.’ a 1639 Srottiswoop Hist. Ch, Scot. 
n. (1677) 94 A Comet of that kind which. .the vulgars [call] 
a firie Bissome, 

5. Applied dialectally to heath and broom, plants 
used for besoms. (Cf. Groom, in its two senses.) 

1796 MarsHaLt Econ. IV, Devon.(E. D.S.\, Beesom, bizzom, 
spartium scoparium, the broom plant. 1864 Carern Devon 
Prow., Biszim, Heath. 1878 Britten Plant-2. 26 Basam, 
Basom, Bassam or Bisom, Savothammnus scoparius. 

6. Comb. and Alirib., as besom-handle, -staff, etc.; 
also besom-head, /g. a foolish or stupid person, 
a blockhead, whence Jesom-headed; besom- 
heath, heath used for making besoms; besom- 
rider, a witch, from the popular notion that they 
rode on broom-sticks ; besom-tail, a tail formed 
like a besom, a bushy tail, whence desom-tazled ; 


besom-weed = BESoM 5. 

1864 ATKINSON IVAitby Gloss. s.v. Bezom, ‘ He's as fond as 
a *bezom,” or ‘*bezom-headed,’ very foolish indeed. 1756 
Phil. Trans. XLIUX. 829 Erica brabantica .. Low Dutch 
Heath, or “Besom Heath. 1664 H. More .Zyst. fig, 161 
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Defaming them for *Beesom-riders or witches. 1678 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1356/4 Lost or stolen..one of the King’s Setting 
Dogs..a long *beesum tail. 1695 — No. 3086/4 A dark 
Iron grey Mare..Silver Eyed, and "Besome Tailed, 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 628 *Bessem weede, or the herbe serving for 
Bysoms. 1642 Futter //oly 4 Prof St. v. iii, 368 By a 
Witch-bridle they can make a fair of horses of an acre of 
*besome-weed. . 

Besom, 5.2 Sc. [App. a distinet word from 
the preceding: the two words arc quite distinct 
(bv‘zam, bi-zom) in Southern Scotch. Cf. Bysen.] 
A contemptuous designation for a low woman. 

1816 Scott O/d JVort. viii, To set up to be sae muckle 
better than ither folk, the auld besom. 

Be‘som, v. [f. Besom 54.1 Cf. fo brush.] 

t1. ¢xtr. To sweep with force or violence. Ods. 

2?argoo Morte Arth. 3662 The..wynde owte of the weste 
tysses, Brethly bessomes with byrre in berynes sailles. 

. trans. Vo sweep. Often with away, out, ete. 

1791 Cowrer Ondyss. xxii. 526 They cleansed The thrones 
and tables, while Telemachus Beesom’d the floor. 1842 Mrs. 
Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets 13 Besom away the thick dust 
which lies upon their heavy folios. 1866 Kincstey Herew. 
xix. 244 He would besom you all out. 

Besomer. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One who uses a 
besom, 

Besonard, obs. form of BEZOAR. 

Besone, -ian, yariants of BESOIGNE, BEZONIAN. 


+ Beso'nio, beso‘gnio. O¢s. [var. of Biso- 
GNto, a. It. dzsogno ‘need, want; also, a fresh 
needy souldier. Azsognz, new leuicd souldiers such 
as come needy to the war’ (Florio). ‘Applied in 
derision to young soldiers who landed in Italy 
from Spain ill accoutred and in want of every- 
thing’ ( Vocaé. della Crusca.) Hence also Sp. éisono, 
Pg. bisonho, ¥. bisogne. (The conjecture that 
bisogno was an It. corruption of F. dec:Zaune, 
BrEJAN, is baseless.) Cf. Besoene.] a. A raw 
soldier. b. (term of contempt) A needy beggar ; 
a base worthless fellow. See BEZONIAN. 

(t5s9t Garrarp Art of Warre 170 A raw souldier and Bi- 
sognio.] 1603 R. Jounnson Aungd. & Comimw. 55 A base 
Besonio, fitter for the spade then the sword. 1611 FLETCHER 
Four Pl. 28 Draw my sword of Fate on a Pesant, a Be- 
sognio! 16a2 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 78 The soul- 
diers .. who after the common custome of their profession 
eee when they be besonios), sought to pleasure him. 
1820 Scott J/onast. xvi, Base and pilfering besognios and 
marauders, 

Besonnet, besoothe, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Besoo'p, v. Obs. rare. [App. f. BE- 1 + soap, 
earlier form of Swoop: though the application is 
not quite clear.] ¢vans. ? To thrash, lay about. 

1589 Hay any Work B, I wil so besoop you..as al the 
world shal cryshamevppon you. /érd. 36, I will so besoop 
thee, as thou never bangedst John Whitgift. 

Besoot (bist), v.  [f Br- 6 + Soor.] 
To soil or blacken with (or as with) soot. 
Besoo'ting vi, sé. 

1611 Cotecr., Pors/urc, a smutting, smeering, besooting. 
1622 Masse Aleman's Guzman d Alf, 1. 12 Was it fit that 
hee should besoot his face with the same paintings? 1661 
Evetyn Mise, Writ. 1. (1805) 228 This coale. .flies abroad. . 
besoots all the leaves. 

Besoothment (bis#Smént). rare. [f. Br- 
SOOTHE: see BE- Jref. 2.] The fact of soothing ; 
its means or resulting state.  Ocivie cites Q. Rev. 

+ Besorrt, v. Ods. [f. Be- + Sort sé, or v.; cf. 
Assortv.] To assort, match, or agree with; to befit. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear i. iv. 272 Such men as may besort your 


Age. 

+ Beso'rt, sé. Ods. [from prec. vb.; cf. As- 
sort sé.] Suitable company. 

1604 Suaks, O¢/. 1, iii. 238 Such Accomodation, and be- 
sort, As leuels with her breeding. 

Besot (bispt), v.  [f. Be-+Sor; cf. Assor.] 

1. ¢rans. To affect with a foolish, blinding affec- 
tion ; to cause to dote ov; to infatuate wth. 

1581 Campion in Confer. iv. (1584) Aaiiijb, He might be 
taken with the loue of his cies towards her, to be besotted 
with her. 1637 Hevwoon Dra/. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 118 It 
shall besot thee on some sordid Swaine. 1675 Art Content. 
viii. § 5. 217 The kind aspects of the world are very enchant- 
ing, apt to inveigle and besot us. 1748-1864 [see Besotten 1.]. 

2. To make mentally or morally stupid or blind ; 
to stupefy in mind. 

1615 Be. Hatt Contempl. N. 7. tv. iv, Impiety is wont to 
besot men. 1660 Futrer Sixt Contempl, (1841) 231 Till 
they besot their understandings. 1822 Hazuitt Aven & 
Mann, Ser. u. v, (1869) 122 Such persons are in fact besotted 
with words, 1877 Sparrow Serm. xix. 249 To besot the 
minds of men with ignorance and superstition. 

3. To stupefy in the brain, make a sot of. (Said 
of narcotics.) Also adsol. 

16a7 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 134 They no sooner tooke 
this drinke ; But nought into their braines could sinke, Of 
what had them besotted. 1692 Tryon Good Honse w. xxvi. 
209 Opium .. stupifying and besotting them, even as the 
superfiuous drinking of..strong Drinks does. 1755 YounG 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 137 Pleasure .. has an opiate in 
it; it stupefics, and besots. 1852 THACKERAY Esviond 1. xiv, 
I besotted myself and gambled and drank. 


Besotted (bisptéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
l. Having the affections foolishly or dotingly 


engaged ; infatuated. 
ts8o0 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 964 Antonius ., besotted by 


trans. 
Hence 
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Cleopatra. a 1618 Raveicn /ustr, Son ii. (1651) 6 Haue .. 
ever more care, that thou be beloved of thy wife, rather 
than thyself besotted on her. 1748 Ricnarpson Clurissa 
xxnii. (1811) I. 246 If you are not besotted tothat man..you 
will like it. 1864 Burton Scot Adv. I. iii. 137 Never did 
besotted lover abandon himself to wilder folly. ’ 

2. Intcllectually or morally stupefied or blinded. 

1634 Mitton Comus 790 Swinish giuttony..with besotted 
base ingratitude Crams and hlasphemes his feeder. 1687 
Reflect.on tlind § f'. 25 The gross Ignorance and besotted 
Superstition of Italy. 1877 Moztry Univ, Serm. xvi. 271 A 
stupid besotted indifference to everything spiritual. 

3. Intoxicated or muddled by a narcotic. 

183: Scott Cast. Dang. ix, You hesotted villains, you 
have been drinking. 1832 Marryat .V. /orster v, Newton 
went down to rouse the hesotted ‘Thompson. 

Beso'ttedly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] Infatu- 
atedly, stupidly, with mental or moral blindness. 

1660 Mitton /rce Commw, Wks. 1738 I. 591 Basely and 
besottedly to run their necks again into the Yoke. 1849 
C. Bronté Shirley i. 4 He was..besottedly arrogant. es 

Beso'ttedness. [f.as prec.+-NEss.] The 
state of being besotted ; infatuation; intoxication. 

16a8 Be. Hate Old Relig. 11 The World .. stood amazed 
to see its owne slauerie and besottednesse. 1673 Mitton 
True Relig. Wks. (1851) 419 Hardness, besottedness of 
heart, and Idolatry. 1862 J. Luptow //ist. U.S. 240 The 
besottedness or demoralisation of a portion of the North. 

Beso'tting, A//.a. [f. Besor + -1nc%.]  In- 
fatuating, stupefying. 

1762 Firtninc £ss. Convers. Wks. (1840) 636 The beastly 
custom of besotting and ostentatious contention for pre- 
eminence in their cups. 1863 Geo. Etot Romola in Corns, 
Mag. VI. 435 To steal over my senses like besotting wine. 

Besought (bisg‘t), pa. t. and pple. of BESEECH. 

Besouled (bisou'ld), Af/. a. [f. BE- + Sout s4, 
+-ED.] Endowed with a soul, ensouled. 

1843 CartyLe Pas! & Pr. 388 Besouled with earnest hu- 
man Nobleness. 1862 Simon tr. Dorner’s Pers. Christ u. 
(1874) I. 199 His .. besouled humanity was not done away 
with by the deification. 

Besou'ling, v4/. sd. [f. as prec.+-1nG!.] The 
endowing with a soul. 

1862 Simon tr. Dorner's Pers. Christ 1. (1875) Il. 399 To 
reduce the incarnation to a besouling .. of this man. 

Besour, besow, bespaded, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Besouth (bésaup), pref. now Sc. Also 5-6 be- 
sowth. [f. BE-+Soutu: cf. de-east, de-north.] On 
the south side of; to the south of. 

¢ 1410 Str Cleges 473 Agest..Of a knyght there be-sowth. 
1530 Lynpesay Pafyngo 918 The borrow mure, Besouth 
Edinburgh. 155r Recorne Cast, Anowd, (1556) 85, 29 de- 
grees besouthe the tropike of Capricorne. 1650 Act Seder. 
10 Jan. 64 (Jam.) This present Act shall .. take effect for 
those besouth the water of Die. 1862 M. Napier Life 
Dundee 11. 342 Perth besouth the river Earn. 

Besowme, besoyle, obs. form of Bersom, 
BESOIL. 

Besoyngne, -soynye, var. of BESOIGNE. 

Bespall, var. of BEspAwL v. Obs. 

Bespangle(b/spz'ng’l),v. [f. BE-6+SPancLe.] 

l. trans. To set about with spangles; to be- 
sprinkle or adorn with small glittering objects. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. xiii. Notes 214 Every lofty top, 
which late the humorous night Bespangled had with pearle. 
1722 Wottaston Xelig. Nat. v. 80 [Stars] to adorn and 
bespangle a canopy over our heads. 1862 G. Liovp Jas- 
mania ili, 36 The genial morning dews. .that used to glisten 
upon We bespangle the vernal-leaved kangaroo grass? 

. fie. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Ney Wks. 1867 V. 115 Being bespangled 
with holiness and clad with the royal robe of righteousness. 
1800 W. Taytor in Jfonth. Jag. X. 425 Other admirable 
similies bespangle this book. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. I. 
viii. 374 The subtilties and conceits with which the ancient 
Castilian verse is so liberally bespangled. 

Hence Bespa‘ngled /7/. 2., Bespangling v6/. sé. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 144 Women ..sumptuously 
pearled and bespangled. 1681 Coter., Pafpillottement, a 
bespangling. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 118 Under a be- 
spangled Canopie, the Firmament. 1848 Kincstey Sarnt’s 
Trag. V. i. 226 Uprushing pillars, star-bespangled roofs. 

Bespankle (bispx'gk'l). = Bespancue. 

162r QuarLes Argalus 4 P. (1678) 89 Garments .. be- 
spankled ore With Stars of purest Gold. 1853 G. Jounston 
Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 1, 227 So she tastefully .. bespankles 
every branchlet and every spine with a daisy flower. 

+ Bespa'r, v. Os. Forms: 1 besparri-an, 3 
bisparr-en, 4 -sperr-en, -speren. [f. BE- 2+ 
Sparv.to bolt, shut.] ¢razs. To shut in ; to lock up. 

attoo in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 459 Ofppilate, besparrade. 
a1aag Ancr. R. 94 Ancren bet bisparred |z.r. bituned] her. 
1377 Lancu. /?. Pi. B. xv. 139 And pat he spared and bi- 
spered |bi-sperred, bisperde, bispared] spene we in murthe. 

+ Bespa‘'rage, v. Ods. [f. Disparace, by ex- 
change of prefixes (cf. distain, destain). and mistake 
of sfarage for the stem.) ¢rans. To disparage. 


1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (N.) These men..should come to , 


besparage gentlemen and chuff-headed burghomasters. 

+ Bespa‘rkle, v. Oés. [f. BE- + SPARKLE v. 
Cf. Brsvarkit.] ¢vans. To bespatter, to spot. 

1485 Caxton St, MWene/ryde 5 The stones. .al besparklyde 
with blood. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 26 He be- 
sparckles the wors' nippers therof with disdaine, 

+ Bespa'rkling, ///. 2. Ols. [f. as prec. + 
-InG2.] Sparkling, throwing out sparks. 

1648 Herrick /fesper. App. 449 In his desires More towr- 
ing and besparkling than thy fires. 

Bespatter (biispz'tes), v. [f. Be-1+Sparter.] 


BESPEAK. 


1. ¢rans, To spatter over; to cover with small 
spots of wet mud or anything of like consistency. 

1674 Govt, of Vongne v. § 9. 123 Those who will not take 
vice into their bosoms, shall yet have it bespatter their 
faces. 1844 THtrtwace Greece VIII, Ixvi. 447 They. .were 
even hespattered with mud. ; 

2. To spatter about ; to scatter or cast (anything) 
so that it sticks in spots on surrounding objects. 

1813 /c-caminer 1 Feb.80/1 | Ele] had... literally bespattered 
his brains about the floor. 

fig. To asperse (zuith abusc, blame, flattery, 
praisc, ctc.). Generally in a bad sense even when 
praise is in question. 

1644 Jessor Angel of /i ph. 24 Bishop Halls titles of honour 
wherewith he doth hespatterthein. 1759 /.e¢. fo Alethod ists, 
Despattering with your dirty hints and innuendoes the whole 
body of its hice. 1819 Soutuey Lett. (1856) III. 150, | 
shall get plentifully bespattcred with abuse. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 1. Pref. 19 Ile .. bespatters with praise the 
canvass which a crowd concealed from him. 1858 Rosert- 
son Lect, 244 Bespattered with applause. 

4. spec. To cover with abuse; to 
slander. 

1653 A. Witson Yas. /, Proeme 4 If Ignorance or Malice 
attempts to hack, hew, or bespatterit. 1709 SterLr Satler 
No. 115 @1 Punch who takes all opportunities of bespatter- 
ing me. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa 1811) II. xxxiii. 208, I 
will convince you that I am basely bespattered. 

Bespa‘ttered, f//. a. [f. prec. +-Eb.] Covered 
with small spots of mud or the like. 

1667 H. More Div, Dial. iii. § 28 (1713) 250 The whole 
Keys were all bespattered with Letters. 1831 Carty 
Sart. Res. u. vii, Every window of your Feeling, even of 
your Intellect, as it were, begrimed and mud-bespattered. 

Bespa‘tterer. [f. as prec.+-ER!.] One who 
bespatters with mud, or abuse. 

@ 1849 H. Corerince Ess, & A/argin. (1851) II. go It de- 
files the bespatterer, whether it hit the object or not. 

Bespa'ttering, v//. 55. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
The action of covering with spots of mud, or the 


like, thrown at an object; or fig. with abuse. 

@ 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 169 The bespattering 
our neighbours good name, 1862 Sat. ev. 5 July 4 Pitch- 
ing the filthiest mud that he could find..and naturally 
receiving a liberal bespattering in return. 

Bespa'tterment. a/v. = prec. 

1870 C. Smitu Sy#. & Antonyms, Adulation .. Ant. Tra- 
ducement .. bespatterment. : 

+ Bespa‘ttle, v. Ods. [f. Be- 1+Spattyez v.] 
trans. To bespatter with anything dirty. Hence 
Bespattling v4/. sé. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u. (1550) 107 They rated hym. 
byspatled hym, and byspitted him. 1611 Cotar., /’apilloter 
..to bespattle, or spot with durt. — /ap/llottement, a be- 
spangling ; also, a bespattling. 

+ Bespaw'l, v. 0s. Also 7 bespaul, bespall. 
[f. Be- 1+Spaw. v.]  ¢rans. To bespatter with 
saliva; also fig. 

1602 B. Joxsox Poetast.v. i, Bespawls The conscious time, 
with humours, foam, and brawls. 164: Mitton Animad:. 
ili, 63 This Remonstrant would invest himself conditionally 
with all the rheum of the town ..to bespaul his brethren. 
1647 R. Starv_ton Fuvenal 215 Whose slipping guests are 
ready still to fall, He doth his Spartan marble so bespall. 

Hence Bespaw'led ///. a. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. il. 33 His foame-bespawled beard. 

Bespeak (bisp7-k), 7. Pa. t. bespoke, and 
(arch).-spake. Pa. pple. bespoken, bespoke. For 
other forms see SPEAK. [Com. WGer.: OF. 47-, 
besprecan = OS. bisprecan (Du. bespreken), ONG. 
bisprehhan (MUG. and mod.G. besprechen), f. bi-, 
BE- + sprecan (specan) to SpeaK. The connexion 
of the senses is very loose ; some of them appear 
to have arisen quite independently of each other 
from different applications of Br- Aref] 

IT. intransitive. 

+1. To call out, exclaim, complain ¢hat. Only OE, 

¢ 893 K. AELFRED Ores. 1. x. §6 Hu unzemetlice ze Rom- 
ware bemurcniad & besprecad pact,etc. /bid/. 1. iv. § 7 Ond 
nu ure Cristne Roma bespricd bat. etc. 

+2. To speak up or out, to exclaim: orig. with 
some notion of objection or remonstrancc ; in later 
times, simply, to raise one’s voice, to speak. Oés. 
or arch, 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 185 Than bispac Otous of Pavi, T> 
Gii he bar gret envie. ¢1440 Erle 7 olous 877 Then bespake 
an olde Knyght, Y have wondur, be goddys myght, That 
syt Autore thus was bestedd. ¢1s00 Deb. Carpenters’ 7. 
in Halliw. Wuge ?. 17 Vhan be-spake the polyff With gret 
strong wordes and oat 1590 Martowe Law. //, un. ii, 
The Earl of Pembroke mildly thus bespake; ‘ My lords,’ 
etc. 16a9 Mitton .Vasiz. vi, Until their Lord himself 
bespake, and bid them go. 1991 Cowper //iad 11. 201 And 
thus the chief bespake. 

+ b. quasi-¢rans. rare. Obs. 

1579 SPENSER Shep. Cal, Feb., Whatever that good old 
man _bespake. 

transitive. 

+3. To speak against: to charge, accuse ; oppose. 

atooo Laws of Ethelb. ii. 8 (Bosw.) Hit besprecen bib. 
a@1000 Psalms (Lainb.) xiii. 17 \Bosw.) Fram siefne be- 
sprecendre. ¢ 1250 Go. rs yore 1444 And sje ne bi-spac 
him neuere a del. 1ag7 R. (itouc. 524 He was of churche 
inome, tho clergie bispek it vaste. 

+ 4. To speak about: a. To discuss, advise upon, 
determine upon. ,Also ¢/r.with zafin. of purpose.) 

e1175 Lamdé, Hom. 91 Heo bispeken heom bitweonen pet 


vilify or 


BESPEAK. 


heo walden ibu3en. 1297 R. Giouc. 200 Po bys was syker 
& byspeke. c1300 A. dds. 94 Wel thrytty ygedred beoth, 
And byspekith al his deth. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. 
ix. 250 She hathe traytted or bespoken for tomake hym dey 
other by poyson or by som other secrete dethe. 
+b. To promise. Obs. rare. (Ger. versprechen.) 
¢1220 Cast. Lowe 221 For so hit was to Adam bi-speke, 
And God nolde no forward breke. 

5. To speak for; to arrange for, engage before- 
hand; to ‘ order’ (goods). 

1583 STANYHURST Acvess 11, (Arb.) 68 Theare doe lye great 
kingdooms.. bespoken For the. 1602 Neturu fr. Paruass. 
1. v. (Arb.) 46 A lodging bespoken for him..in Newgate. 
1688 in Ellis Orde. Left. 11. 367. 1V. 143 The six thousand pair 
of Shoes which he bispoke at Exeter. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 16 ? 2 She bespoke the Play of Alexander the Great, to 
be acted by the Company of Strollers. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fohu Bull (1755) 2 His tradesmen .. waited upon him to .. 
bespeak his custom. 1793 SMEATON Edystoue L. 8 255 A 
new set of chains was bespoke. 1839 De Quincey Murder 
Wks. IV. 43 You may have .. bespoken a murder. 

b. To stipulate or ask for (a favour or the like), 

1677 Quest. conc. Oath of Alleg. 11, 1 must humbly be- 
speak your pardon. 1786 ‘Tl. JerFerson IVrit.(1859) II. 69, 
I bespeak, beforehand, a right to indulge my natural incre- 
dulity. 18:8 Coppetr Pol. Reg. XXXIIL. 54 With the 
view .. of bespeaking a friendly reception for himself. 1846 
Grote Greece I1. xxiv.572 Whose patience I have to bespeak. 

+c. To request or engage (a person) fo do | some- 
thing). Ods. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. y. i. 233 Then fairely 1 bespoke the 
Officer To go in person with me to my house. 1667 Perrys 
Diary (1877) V. 35 Who I feared did come to bespeak me 
to be Godfather to his son. 1670 WaLton Lives Iv. 293, 1 
must .. bespeak the Reader to prepare for an almost in- 
credible story. 1764 SmELLIE J/fdzif III. 80, I was be- 
spoke .. to attend a woman in her first child. 

6. To speak to (a person), to address. (Now 
chiefly poet.) 

1sgo Martowe Edw. //, 1. iv, My gentle lord, bespeak 
these nobles fair. 1597 Vorth. Alothers Bless. xiii, When 
folks thee bespeaken curtesly hem grete. 1677 Hace Cou- 
teuzpi. 11, 124 Fromthis high Mountain he bespeaks Mankind. 
21703 Burxitr Ox N. 7. Luke xxiii. 31 These Christ thus 
bespoke: ‘Weep not for me, but for yourselves.’ 1725 Porr 
Odyss. xxv. 508 Medon first th’ assembled chiefs bespoke. 
1870 Bryant //iad I]. xv. 75 The Father of immortals .. 
Frowned upon Juno and bespake her thus. 

7. To speak of, tell of, be the outward expression 
of ; to indicate, give evidence of. 

1628 EARLE A/tcrocos. 43 His very countenance and ges- 
ture bespeaks how much he is. 1671 Fiavet Fount. Life 
viii. 20 Long preparations bespeak the.. greatness of the 
work, 1778 Hax. More F/orio un. 184 Gorgeous banquets 
oft bespeak A hungry household all the week. 1814 Worvsw. 
Excurs.1. 855 But her house Bespake a sleepy hand of negli- 
gence. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. iii. 65 Hamlet’s 
proneness to soliloquy bespeaks the reflective man. 

b. with conzp/, 

@1704'T. Brown Pr. Drunkenuess Wks. 1730 1. 31 Those 
whose smiling aspect hespeaks them friends. 1762 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1802) V1. xxxii. 356 Did that bespeak me cruel ? 
1815 Scribdéleomania 18 Symptoms bespeaking me rash. 

e. To tell of or betoken beforehand ; to prog- 
nosticate, augur. 

1719 YouNG Kevenge m1. i, Anguish, and groans, and 
death bespeak to-morrow. @ 1745 Swirt (J.) They started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognosticks. 
1851 HawTHorNE Svow /2. (1879) 167 Circumstances that 
bespeak war and danger. 

+d. (as prec. with reverse construction.) Obs. rare. 


1655 Futter Ch, /7ist. vi. [11.511 My tongue ts so farre - 


from bespeaking such lands with any ill successe. 
+e. To bear witness, to declare to. Ods. rare. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv.144 We have .. only reason 
to bespeak us, that bulk has a least part. 

+ 8. To speak (a person) into some state. Oés. 

1604 Gadlants at Ordiu. 19 How a young fellow was even 
bespoke and jested to death by harlots, 

Bespeak (bisprk), sé. [f. the vb.] A be- 
speaking ; esp. the bespeaking of a particular play 
to be performed ; Aezce, a benefit night, when the 
actor’s friends and patrons choose the play. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiv, On her bespeak night. 
.. The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when her 
friends and patrons bespeak the play. 1880 Miss BRaDDoN 
Gust as I aut ii. 347 He had given his bespeak to the 
theatre, and Mr. Montmorency was to act Claude Melnotte. 

Bespea‘ker. [f. Besprak v.+-&R1.] He who 
or that which bespeaks. 

1624 Wotton Archit, (1672) 51 The Bespeaker of the 
Work. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. xvii. 111 Infallible Be- 
speakers of a showre. 

Bespea‘king, 2/. sd. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
The action of speaking to, for, about, or of. 

1661 Origet's Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 1 Custom, which 
sends few Books into the world... without some fair be- 
speaking ofthe Reader. 1687 Dryven //ind & P. To Rdr., 
A Preface .. which is but a bespeaking of Favour, 1911 
Swirt Lett. (1767) IY. 243 The dinner was my bespeaking. 

Bespe‘cked, ///. a. [f. Be- 1+SpEcken: cf. 
besmottered.| Spotted orspecked over the surface. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 84 The berrie is be- 
spect With colour tending to a blacke. 1598 SyivesteR 
Du Bartas u. i. u. (1641) 90/2 A Dragons skin All hright- 
bespect. 1745 Phil. Traus. XLII. 296 Broad yellow spots 
{that] her whole body had heen bespecked with. 

Bespeckle(bispek’l),v. [f Be-1+Sreck ev, ] 
To speckle over, to variegate with specks or spots. 
Hence Bespe'ckled ///. z., Bespe-cklement. 

1607 TorseL. Hour. f. Beasts 340 The colour yellowish, 
but bespeckled o1 the sides with blew spots. 1641 Mitton 
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Ch, Discip. 1. Wks. (1851) 23 They .. bespecckl’d her with 
all the gaudy allurements of a Whore. 1655 Futter Ch. 
Hist. 1x. vi. § 15. V. 76 A Translation .. everywhere be- 
speckled with hard words. 1860 Eucyct. Brit. XX1. 976/2 
Minute black points. . bespeckle the anterior extremity. 1883 
Cham. Frul. 631 [hey] threw the white foam from their 
bits .. to the bespecklement of the groom’s hat and coat. 

Bespe‘ctacled, ///. a. [f. Bre- 7 + Sprcra- 
cLEs.] Having spectacles on. 

1742 Jarvis Quzx. 1. 1. xvi. (D.) A white-veiled, lank, and 
bespectacled duenna. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gaiz 60 
He wasa little, prim, smirking, bespectacled man. 


Bespeech, bespend, bésperple, bespew : see 


BrE- pref. 

Bespeed (bispz-d), vw. rare. [f. Br- 2 + 
SPEED v.] ¢vans. To speed, help on, prosper. 
Hence Besped (bi\spe'd), AA/. a., prospered, hav- 
ing got on (well or ill). 

¢1630 Jackson Creed B wv. iv. vi, Men set to woo .. for 
others take often opportunity to bespeed themselves. 1796 
CorerinGeE To Unfort. Woman i, Myrtle leaf, that ill be- 
sped Pinest in the gladsome ray. 

+ Bespe'te, v. arch. Forms: Ji. 3-4 bi-, 
byspete, -speete, (6 bespette). a. 7. 4 byspet, 
bispatte. a. pple. 3-4 bispat, 4 bispet, 5 by-, 
6 bespetted, g bespate. [ME. despeten, f. Br- 
1 +spefen, OE. spetan to spit.] = Brspit. 

az225 Aucr. R. 122 3if me mis-seid pe, benc pet tu ert 
eorde..ne bispet me be eorde? a 1240 Orisou 32 in O. £. 
lfisc. 140 Bi-spat pu were and al myd wowe. ¢ 1315 SHORE- 
HAM 84 Hy.. Byspet hym that swete semblant. 1382 
Wycur J/ark xv.1g Thet smyten his heed with a reede, and 
bispatten him, ¢1386 CHaucer Pers. 7. ? 205 Thanne was his 
visage .. vileynsly bispet [v.~ bespit]. 1496 Dives & Paup. 
(W. de W.) vi. xv. 259 That blyssfull bodye .. was .. by- 
spetted for our synne. 1580 Baret A/v. B 576 To Bespette 
one all over. 1855 Browninc Ch. Rolaud xix, Its [a 
river's] black eddy bespate with flakes and spumes. 

Bespice (béspois), v. [f. Be- 1 and 4 + Spice.] 

L. ¢rans. ‘Yo season with (or as with) spice. 

1575 CuurcHyarD C/ipfes (1817) 191 Sweete words did 
walke, bespyest [? bespyset] with fained cheere. 1601 Hot- 
LAND Péiny x1x. viii, Seasoned also and bespiced with the 
costly root of the plant Laserwoort. 1611 Suaxs. Vint. 7.1. 
ii. 316 Thou His Cup-bearer..might’st be-spice a cup. 1611 
Ricn Houest. Age (1844) 50 So be-spiced, and be-poudered, 
that a man may well vent them the breadth of a streete. 

+ 2. To sprinkle as spice or seasoning. Obs. 

1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 49 b, This root .. being bespiced 
or bestrewed vpon their meate ..killeth the Panther. 

Bespill (b\spi'l),v. [f. Be-1+Spii.] Inten- 
sive of SPILL, 

1556 App. ParkeR Psalter Ixxxiii, And let theyr fames 
all shame bespill. «1843 SoutHEY Poems Slave-tr. 11. 60 
By every drop of blood bespilt.. Awake ! arise! avenge ! 

Bespin, bespirt, besplit, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bespirit (bispirit), v. Also 6 besprite. 
[f Be-5+Spirit.] f¢razs. a. To possess with a 
(familiar) spirit. b. To fill or endow with spirit. 

1574 HeLLowrEs Gueuara’s Ep. (1577) 55 The letter had 
no spirit in it: but he aduised me, that he which wrote it 
should be beesprited. 1862 Simon Dortier’s Pers. Christ 1. 
(1875) II. 399 ‘To reduce the incarnation to a .. bespiriting 
of this man. 

Bespit, v. arch. Pa.t.and pple. bespit. For 
forms see Spit. [f. BE- 1+Spir v.] trans. To 
spit upon, cover or defile with spitting, Rarely 
tetr. with efor. (Cf. BE-SPETE.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 17771 Jesus. .was Bath bi-scurget and bi- 
spit. 1382 Wyctr Mark xiv. 65 Summe bigunnen for to 
bispitte him. ¢1460 Tozeneley Alyst. 223 Vhus have thay 
dight me drerely And all by-spytt me spytusly. 1546 BaLe 
Eug. Votaries 1. (1550) 107 They .. byspatled hym, and 
byspitted him. 1629 GauLe Pract. The. 22 Christ was.. 
crowned with Thornes, bespit vpon. 1678 Hickes in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. u. 319 TV. 51 Vhey railed at my black coat, for 
so they called my gown, and bespit it all over. 

Bespite (bispoit), prep. rare—'. Despite. 

1842 R. I. WitBerrorce Redtil. & Lucius 96, | have had 
friends who, bespite my ignorance and penury, are ready 
to receive me as their equal. 

Be-splash (b/sple’f), v. [f. Be- 1+ SpLasu v.] 
trans. To splash all over, to wet by splashing. 
Hence Bespla‘shed A//. a. 

1804 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. I]. 288 He besplashes and 
bemires the ladies who are walking near. 1845 Whitehall 
xlvi. 329 Dismounting from his besplashed steed. i 

Bespoken (bi/\spo«kén), £/. a. Also bespoke. 
[See BESPEAK v.] 

+1. Spoken, of speech; as in well-bespoken. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ut. vi. (1860) Hivb, The hostelers 
ought to be wel bespoken and curtoys of wordes. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 387/4 A mayden wel bespoken. 

2. Ordered, commissioned, arranged for. 

1607 Hrywoop /. Mayde Exch. Wks. 1874 II. 31 Here is 
bespoken work. 1807 W. Tayior in Aus. Rev.V.577 Which 
gives to his treatise an appearance of bespoken work. 1884 
Birmingh. Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Boot Trade.—Wanted.. 
Saleswoinan, accustomed to Bespoke Trade. 

3. Spoken of, talked of. 

1871 Brackie Four Phases i. 59 The much-bespoken utili- 
tarianism of the most recent ethical school. 

Bespot (b/isppt). [ME., f. Be-1+Sporz.] tr. 
To cover or mark over the surface with spots; to 
cover with blots or blemishes. Hence Bespo'tted 
ppl. a., Bespo'ttedness sd., Bespo'tting vd/. sd. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth. i, iv. 73 Whan pei byspotten and 
defoulen dignites wip hire vyleme. 1483 Caxton G. de la 


Your A vij, The vessel of siluer whiche was foully bespottyd | 


BESPRENT. 


of the donghylle. 1532 More Confut. Barues vin. Wks. 
802/2 Theyr continuall newe byspottyng and wrinclyng. 
1622 HeEYLIN Cosmogr. 1, (1682) 213 Marble curiously be- 
spotted, 1684 CuHarnock Attrib. God. 1. 331 It soils our 
duties, and bespots our souls. 1720 Rowe .4 iA, Step-Mother 
v. i, 78 Com’st thou bespotted with the recent slaughter ? 
1814 Worpsw. £-xcurs. vu. 788 The Danube. . like a serpent, 
shows his glittering back Bespotted—with innumerable 
isles, a188z Sir R. Curistison Aztvbieg. 1. xviii. 349 The 
degree of the Sun’s bespottedness. 

+ Bespou'se, v. Ols. In 2-3 bispusen. [f. 
bi-, Br- + ME. spetsex to SpousE.] trans. To 
espouse, Marry. 

¢1195 Lamb. Hon.133 Da pe..beon bispused richtliche 
to gedere. c1200 Trin. Coll, fot. 13 3ef he ben la3eliche 
bispusede, 

Bespout(bispau't),z. [f Br- +Spoutz.] crass. 
To besprinkle by spouting. jig. a. To utter or 
recite with pompous elocution. b. To recite to, 
to plague with oratory. 

1575 Turperv. Fadcourie 84 ‘Take wine and water and 
therewith bespout hir well with your mouth. 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 591 It has been bespouted, bequoted, and be- 
parodied. 1857 CarLyLe J/isc. 1V. 138 Woe for the age, 
woe for the man, quack-ridden, bespeeched, bespouted. 

+ Bespray’, v. Obs. rare, [f. BE- 6+ SPRAY 
sb.] trans. To besprinkle, bespatter. Hence Be- 
spraying wé/. sd. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 62 Her Alablaster wals were 
all furred and fome-painted .. with the bespraying of mens 
braines dung out against them, '- 

Bespread (bispre'd), vw. [ME. 67-, bespred(en, 
f. b7- Br- 4, 1 + spreden toSpreadv. Cf. MHG. ée- 
Spreiten.] trans, 

1. To cover, mark, or diversify (a surface) with 
(things spread over it); to spread wth. 

c12z05 Lay. 16521 He ..mid zrmen hine bispraedde and 
ford hine ladde. 1393 GowrErR Conf. I11. 364 A see-foule she 
becam, And with her winges him besprad. c1450C rt. of Love 
xii, High pinacles.. With plate of gold bespred on every side. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst, 11. 252 Ther are euident foule 
blots where with the workes of the holy are bespred. 1610 
Hotianp Cauden’s Brit. 1. 32 The coasts are well bespred 
with prety townlets. a 1764 R. Ltoyp New-Aiv. Head Poet. 
Wks. (1774) II. 68 Bespread her hospitable board With 
what she had. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 110 A wide con- 
tinent bespread with volcanic mountains. 

2. Said of things: To spread over, to cover by 
spreading over. 

1641 M. FRANK Seviz. (1672) 253 When our graces .. be- 
spread and cloth this earth we carry. 19779 Forrest Voy. 
iV, Guinea 297 Mats bespreading the floor of a large hall. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 148 The ‘giant graves’ that be- 
spread the shore of the Hellespont. 

3. To spread (anything) over or zor (a surface). 

1598 Yonc Déava 207 But with a teint, like the Vermillion 
Rose, Bespred vpon her face as white as snowe. 

4. To spread out. 

1557 Tottell’s J/isc. (Arb.) 242 With armes bespred abrode. 
1646 J. HALL Poems 25 Since for thy sake so brisk they're 
grown And such a Downy carpet have hespred. 

+Bespre'ng, v. Ods. exc. in pa. pple. be- 
sprent. Forms: I besprengan, 2-4 bisprenge(n, 
5 besprenge(n. /a.¢. 2-5 bi-, bysprengede, 
5 besprenged, 6 besprent. fa. pple. 3-5 bi-, 
bysprenged, 4-6 besprenct, 5 bysprincte, 4-5 
bi-, bespreynt, 6 besprinct, -spraynte, -sprint, 
-spreigned, 6-7-spreinct,-spreint, 6- besprent. 
[OE. besprengaz, f. BE- 1 + sprengan to sprinkle :— 
OTeut. sprangjan, causal of springan to SPRING. 
MHG., mod.G.,MDu., and Du. have all desprengen 


in same sense. No part. appears after 1600, exc. 


the pa. pple., and this mostly as ppl. adj. See 
BrspRING and BEsPRENT v.; also BESPRINK.] 
1. trans. To sprinkle (anything) over: a. with 


moisture or powder: To besprinkle, asperse. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.190 Besprenge hyne mid pam weetere. 
e11975 Lamb, Hom. 73 Bi-spreng me lauerd mid buhsum- 
nesse, 1388 Wyciir /sa. lil. 15 He schal bisprenge many 
folkis. ¢1430 Syr Gexerides 7068 Asshes with the water she 
menged And her white legges al be-sprenged. 1494 FAByAN 
vi. clxxxv. 185 Whome she hesprent with inany a salte tere. 
1600 FairFAX Tasso xii. ci, His siluer locks with dust he 
foule besprent. 1601 Hottanp Piiuy 11. 126 Being bespreint, 
dashed, and drenched quite therewith. 1606 — Swefou. 150 
As himselfe sacrificed, bespreinct he was with the bloud. 

b. wth spots or patches of colouring: To 

speckle. 

1388 Wycuir Gen, xxx. 39 Spotti beestis, and dyuerse, and 
bispreynt with dyuerse colour. 1486 Bk. S¢. A léaus A viij b, 
Euery tercellis braylis been bysprenged with blake speckes. 

2. To sprinkle (a substance or things) about. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Vox Pop. 182 From Scotland to Kent 
This preachyng was eh vente — Epit. Dk. Bedforde 7€ 
Deth wyth me doloure So hath bespraynte. 1567 Mapier 
Gr. Forest 28 Insecta. having for all this life proportion- 
ably and equally besprent throughout the whole bodie. 
1820 Byron Fvaz v. xlvi, O’er the front ‘There seemed to 
be besprent a deal of gilding. 

Besprent (b/sprent), #//. a. [f. prec., where 
see forins.] Besprinkled. 

a. wth moisture of any kind, or dust. 

¢ 1368 Cuaucer Conipl. Pity 10 To Pite ran I all bespreynt 
[v.7. besprente} with teres. 1483 Caxton Godd. Leg. 269/x 
Thre stones besprenct with his bloode, /éz¢. 353/1 Stones 
bespryncte and specled as it were with blood. 1535 Joye 
A pol. Tindale (Arb.) 17 Euen unto the bespreigned bloude. 
1561 JR. Heywoop Seneca’s Herc, Furens (1581) 19 My body 
thus with wicked bloud besprinct. 1579 SreNsER Sheph. Cal. 


BESPRENT. 


Nov. 111 Morne now my muse.,.with teares besprint. 1634 
Mitton Comus 542 Kunot-grass dew-besprent. at 
Loner, Sir Christopher 133 Wis boots with dust and mire 
besprent. F : 

. with points, or objects dotted about: Strewed. 

1556 Asp. Parker /’saffer cii{i], My soule with cares was 
fullbesprenct. 1837 Worpsw. 414 Vollombresa, The flower- 
besprent meadows. 1873 Deowninc Red Cott, Night-c. 
162 The tawdry tent .. hesprent with hearts and darts. 

2. Seattered, strewed about. 

1567 MarLet Gr. forest 15 Waving certain blottes be- 
sprent upon it. 1870 Morris Harthly Par. V1. uu. 139 He 
lay upon the flowers besprent about. 

+ Bespre‘nt, v. Ods. rare—'. 
prec.]  ¢rans. To besprinkle. 

1573 Twyne Aeneid xu. Mim iy, Latinus rentes His hoarie 
head _.. and auntient beard with durt besprentes. 

+ Bespri:ng,zv. Oés. Forms: 4 bispringen, 
4-5 -spryngein, § be-. /w. ¢. 5 bysprang. 
La. pple..4 bispronge(n, 4 5 by-, 5 besprong. 
[A late ME. vartant of BespRene, in which the 
strong verb sfrinzg is substituted for the causal 
spreng.] trans. Tobesprinkle; = Besprenc, ence 
Bespringing zd/. sd, 

1387 Trevisa Deser, Brit. (Caxton! 54 With inylke of a cowe 
that is of one yeer bespringe the welle. 1398 — Barth. De 
PR xi. iv, Ofte as a cloude byspryngep pe erbe with drop- 
pynge, he wastep him selfe in pat bispryngynge Jed. 1582 
bespringing}. c1qzo /’allad. on I/usb, 1, 678 Barly coct 
and colde, and wyne besprong. ri Caxton Gold. Leg. 
291 Thou art al besprongen with the blood. 1575 Faced 
§ Sounes (Collier) 20 Their meat cloth they besprang all 
with gotes blood. 

+ Bespri‘nk, v. O¢s. rare. [Shortened from 
BeSPRINKLE, probably under the influence of de- 
spring, bespreng, and esp. of the pa. pple. desprizict, 
besprenct: see BESPRENG.] = To BesPRINKLE. 

1609 Hevwoop Zyit. Troy in Farr’s S. ?. 330 With Hip- 
procrenes drops besprinke my head. 

Besprinkle (b/jsprigk’'l), v. Also 5 be- 
sprengil, 6 by-, besprincle, -ckle, -ckel. [ME. 
besprengil, *besprenkel, {. BE- 1 and 4 + sprerkel, 
freq. of sprengen to asperse ; desprinkle is therefore 
in form the freq. of Brsprenc.] Hence Be- 
sprinkled ///. a. 

1. ¢rans. Yo sprinkle all over zez¢h small drops 
(of liquid), or ze7#4 powdery substance, as flour, salt. 

€1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 26 That was all besprengild with 
his blessyd blode. 1534 Mort Ox the Passion Wks. 1295/2 
‘They shoulde bysprincle the postes..with the bloud., 16z2 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 58 To keepe cleane the 
shippe; to besprinkle her ordinarily with vineger. 1781 
Gipson Decl, & F111. hi. 273 The walls were besprinkled 
with holy water. 1835 Paut Axtig. Greece 1.u.iv. § 8 [Hel] 
was also thrice besprinkled with water. 

b. predicated of the fluid. 

1738 GLover Leonidas v. 657 The gory drops besprinkle all 
his shield. 1872 S¥urceon 7reas, Dav. Ps. xvi. 14 Scarce 
a drop of rain would venture to besprinkte their splendour. 

2. fig. To strew wth (comparatively) small 
things scattered about; to spot, to dot; to inter- 
sperse zv¢/ any elements diffused thronghout. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /ust. ui, 258 All our good workes 
are continually besprinckled with many filthy spottes. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend. Fp. 1. viii. (1686) 22 [He] hath be- 
sprinkled his work with many fabulosities. 1670 Eacnarp 
Cort. Clergy 40 Besprinkting all their sermons with plenty 
of Greek and Latin. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 
54/1 Sloping banks besprinkled with pleasant villas. 1861 
Lapy WaLLace Afendetssohn’s Lett. 303 We..besprinkled 
each other mutually with great praise. 

+3. tra.isf. To water, moisten (as streams). Ods. 

1611 SPEED Theat, Gt. Brit. xxx. (1614) 39/1 Vallies be- 
sprinkled with many sweet springs, 1623 Favine 7heu?, 
Hon, 1. xiii. 202 A million of Riuers that water and be- 
sprinkle France. 

Bespri‘nkler. [f. Brsprinkte v. + -ER1] 
Tle who or that which besprinkles. 

1611 CoTcr., dl rrosenr,a bedeawer ; a besprinkler. 

Bespri‘nkling, 2/. sd. [fas prec. + -1NG 1] 
The action of the vb, BESPRINKLE. 

1580 HottyBann /reas. Fr. Tong, a spersion and arronse- 
ment, b-sprinckling or bedewing. 168 H. More 1 foc. 
Afocal. 186 The besprinkling of Sheep and other Cattle 
with holy Water. 

Besprong, pa pple. of BEsprinc v. Obs. 

Bespue, variant of Bespew: see BE- pref. 4. 

+Bespuwrt, v. Ods. [f. Be- 4 + Spurr v] 
trans. Yo asperse or befoul «with anything 
spurted or spirted on; also fig. 

1579 Tomson Calzin's Seri. Tim, 834 '1 Vo walke through 
the myre and durt, and not bespurt himselfe. 1603 Hottaxp 
Ptatarch’s Mor, 1232 The city of the Corinthians. .he hath 
. .bespurted and dashed. . witha most grievousslander, 1641 
Mitton Amimadv. Wks. (1851) 185 To send home Itis 
haughtinesse well Lespurted with his owne holy-water. 

+Bespu-rtle, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + SpurtLeE.] 

1. A frequentative variant of prec. 

1618 Botton Florus (1636) 245 Merula.. bespurtled the 
eyes of Iove himselfe, with the blood. @ 1655 ‘T. Apams 
Pract. Wks, (1861) LHI. 2x (D.) They sputter their venonr 
abroad, and bespurtle others. 

2. fig. To asperse with reproach or abuse; to 
spot or sully with viee. 

1604 Marston Malcontent 1, ii, (D.) Trot about, and be- 
spurtle whom thou pleasest. 1629 b: MAaxwe te tr. //erodian 
77_He bespurtted his life with foule Vices. 

Besputter (b/jspz'to1), v. [f. Be- 4 + Srutrer.] 


{improperly f. 
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To sputter anything) over; ‘to dawb anything 
by sputtering, or throwing spittle over it” (J.) 
Se Baey, Sesputter, to spirt or flirt spittle upon. 
espy, besquatter, besqueeze, tFesquib, ctc.: 
see Br- pref. 

+ Besqui'rt (bijskw5-11), v. Ods, [f. Br- 4+ 
Squirt v.] trans. Vo asperse or befoul by squirting ; 
also fig. in reference to abuse or defamation. 

1611 Cotcr., /oirer, to besquirt or beray with squirting. 
1682 Kors, Bat, (1884) V. 195 Celliers, that Midwife-Stut, 
Who Dangerfield doth so besquirt. 

Besquite, obs. form of Biscuit. 

Bessant, bessaun, obs. forms of Brzant. 

Bessemer (be's/ma1). [Krom the name of the 
inventor, Sir H, Bessemer, in 1856.] Bessemer 
process: a process for deearbonizing and desilivon- 
izing pig-iron so as to conveit it into steel or mal- 
leable iron, by passing currents of air through the 
molten metal. fence Bessemer iron, stcel, 
briefly Aessemer; and attrth., as in Bessemer con- 
verter, flame, maker, method, slag, etc. 

{1856 Ancyct. Brit, X¥1.574/2 Vhe ingots derived from Mr. 
Bessemer’s process.) 1864 Percy Wetall. 819 Analyses. .of 
the pig-irons and Bessemer irons made therefrom. 1875 Ukr 
Dict. Arts WN. 905 ‘Yhe enormously high temperature de- 
veloped by the action of cold air on molten cast iron in the 
Bessemer process. /6%/. 907 ‘Vhe exact chemical character 
of the spectrum of the Bessemer flame. /6¢/. 909 Good pig 
iron, such as that employed for Bessemer steel-making. 
1881 .V. }°, Nation XXXII. 404 Phe generic term Besse- 
mer steel denotes a steel made essentially by blowing air 
through molten iron, in a vessel called a converter. 1883 
Paity News 3 Sept. 2/7 Bessemer makers are very busy. 


Besset, early Kentish form of Brsuur. 

Besshe, variant of Bissr sé. Ods. 

Bessome, obs. form of BEsom. 

Best (best), a and adv, Forms: 1 betost, 
betast, betest, betst (3 bezst, 3-4 beist, 4-5 
beste, 5 beest), 2- best. [Com. Teut.: OF. (adv.) 
betst, earlier detest, befost = OFris., OS. (MDu., 
Du.) dest, OHG. bez z7s¢ (MELG., mod.G. dest), ON. 
bast, best (Da. best, Sw. bast), Goth. datist, OTeut. 
*batist, superlative belonging to the eomp. *éa/vz, 
Better, q.v. The adj. differed from the adv. 
only in its inflexions; as nom. sing. masc. str. 
OTeut. *batisto-z, Goth. batist-s, ON. dazt-r, OF. 
betest, wk. se betsta, Put betste, etc. By assimila. 
tion of ¢ to following s, the word has been reduced 
to des¢ in Eng., as in all modern Teut. langs.] 

A. adj. The superlative degree of Goop: Most 
good. (Goodest, in 17th c. in Dryden, etc., was 
merely analogical ; no stich form is found in OTeut.) 

I. As simple adjective. 

1. Of the highest excellence, excelling all others 
in quality. 

a. Said of persons, in respect of physical, 
mental, or esp. moral qualities; or as regards 
social standing, as in ‘the best people in the town.’ 

891 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.), Se betsta lareow pe on 
Scottum wes. c893 kK. AELFrED Ores. v. iv. § 3 Scipia, se 
besta and se selesta Romana witena. @1000 Crist 1012 
(Gr.) A88-eldugud betast. @ 1075 VU. E. Chron. (Laud MS ) 
an. 1052 Ealle pa eorlas and pa betstan menn. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 12619 Pe beste maistris of pat toun, 1382 WycLir 
Dan, v. i, Balthasar, Kyng, made a grete fest to his best 
men a thousand. ¢143§ Vorr. Portugal 2752 Beste of bone 


and blood. 1§91 SHaks. Tivo Gent. 1. ii, 102 Of many 
good, I thinke him best. 1601 Custer in Shaks. C. 
Pratse 


ey ihe best and chiefest of our moderne writers. 
1693 W. Payne Pract. Disc. i, § 2. 18 Some .. failures and 
imperfections will stick to the best of Men. 1749 Firt.pinc 
Tom, Jones 1x. iv, 1 will fight the best man of you all for 
twenty pound. 1848 Macauray //t'st. Eng. HH. 267 ‘Vhe 
best Roman Catholic families in England. 1856 Froupr 
Ihist, Eng, (1858) 1.1 62 Henry VIIL.. was the best rider, 
the best lance, and the best archer in England. 

b. Said of things, in respect of their essential 
qualities. 

a1075 OV. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1052 Eall pat asfre 
betst was. 1297 R. Giouc. 370 Edgar Apbelyng pat best 
kunde in Engelond adde to be Kyng. 1382 Wyciir Gev. 
xiii. 11 Take 3¢ of the beste fruytis of the loond. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. AX. xxvi. (1495) 363 In the Satur- 
daye men weren aournyd .. with theyr beest clothes. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun, (Rubr.) The best and purest 
Wheat Bread that conveniently may be gotten. 1653 Wat- 
Ton Augler 179 Vhe Pearch..and the Pike are... the best 
of fresh water fish, 1751 Joriin Sevm, (1771) VIL. i. 13 
Acting according to their best judgement. 1834 Soutury 
Doctor cxcix. (1862) 532 Best..in the shopkeeper's vocabu- 
lary .. is at the bottom of his scale of superlatives. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Ang. 1.172 The best years of his life. 

2. Of persons: Most kind or beneficent. Of per- 
sons and things: Most advantageous or suitable for 
the object in view; most appropriate or desirable. 

a1o00 Beownlf 6007 Nu is ofost betost, piet we peod- 
cyning pwr sceawian. a 1240 Uyeisun 129 in Lamb, /Jom, 
197 Nim nu 3eme to me so me best a beo de beo, 1297 R. 
Grouc, 504 To loki, wat were best to do. a1300 Cursor 
Wf, 5287 He pat til his in nede es beste. 13977 L.anci /. 
Pi. B. v. 299 As best is for the soule. 1523 Lo. Draxers 
Frotss. 1. cv. 126 It was thought nat beste to employ 
his people then. 1§69 J. Rocers G4. Godly Love 187 | He] 
knoweth what is beste for you. 1605 Suaks. Jfacd. ui, iv. 
4.In best time We will require her welcome. 1716 in Load. 
Gaz, No. 5445/3 ‘Fo be sold to the best Purchaser. 1879 


BEST. 


Lockyer Aden: Astron, iii, § 28.157 Vhe best way to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the various constellations. sod. coffog. 
Which of your brothers is best to you? 

3. Largest, most ; esp. in dest part. 

1538 Lisle Papers X1. 49 Vwenty nobles, of which I 
think he doth owe the best part for his rent. 1647 W. 
Browne /ofer. 1. 215 The Artillery plaid, the bese of an 
houre, on both sides. abe. Potine elatig. Greece We Xx. 
(1715) 293 Wiery foum .. which cover'’d the te part of its 
natural Azure. 1834 Dicktorp /faly 11. 265, 1. rode the 
best part of the way. 1877 A. B. Epwakos (7 Vite xi 
318 Fhe bese part of three days. 

4. In the idiomatic /, you, etc. had best (formerly 
me were best, afterwards J were best): it would be 
inost advantageous for me, you, ctc. For the 
history see BETTER. 

61330 Lay le Freine 107 Yete me is best take mi chaunce. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 306 What thing him were best to do. 

1483 Cron. Englonide (1510) Q6b, Ie wyste not what he 
was beste todo. 1 Fisner Fun, Serm. Wks. 1876 1. 2g2 
Poubtfull in her nynde what she were best todo, 1584 Lyty 
Campasfe w.i, He were best be as cunning as a bee. 1591 
Suaks. Two Gent... iii. 24 Vell me, whether were [ best 10 
send him? 1611 — Cyd. 1. ii, 59 Madam, you're best 
consider. 1628 Power, Pav. 77 Liuia may aioli whether 
she were best to marry againe. 1636 Aréane 102 Ignorant 
of what hee was best to doe, 

1ssg Cunincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 61 You had best omit 
the worke. c1sgo Martowe aust (rst. vers.) ix, Stand 
aside, you had best. 1639 Massixcer Unuat. Combat v. 
ii, ‘hou hadst best follow her. 1710 Apbison Jatler No. 
221 p2 Whether I had best sell my Beetles ina Lump. 1777 
Garrick Sheridan's Sch. Scand, Prol. 21 A certain Lord 
had best beware. 1608 SoutHey Leff. (1856) If. 52 The 
* Monthly’ must needs be sore, and had best be civil. 1877 
Matrocx Ver Ref. (1878) 145, E had best not give her any. 

5. Phrases and locutions, Best work: a miners 
term for the best class of ore. Also BEsT-MAN. 
To put one's best foot or leg foremost: to do one's 
best to get on. 70 turn the best side outward: 
to make the best appearance possible. A’ the 
best-hand: sce LIANw. 

1663 Perys Diary 9 Nov., A conceited man, and one that 
would put the best side outward. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 
un. vin. 364 Espernon..endeavour’d nevertheless all he could 
to turn the best side outward. 1840 Baruam /zgol. Lee., 
St, Oditle vi, She set off and ran, Put her best ley before. 

TI. aédsol. (rarely passing into sé.) 

6. f/. (formerly also séng.) The best people. 

c1oso Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Witcker Voc. 466 Prestantissi- 
mus, se betesta, and se fyrmesta, 1091 O. £. Chron. «Laud 
MS.), Das forewarde gesworan xii pa betste of pes cynges 
healfe. c¢12z0g lay. 707 Brutus pe wes cnight mid pane 
beste. ¢1gzg A. &. Addit. P. A. 279 I-wyse quoth I my 
blysfol beste. 1737 Pore //or. Efpist. ii. i. 286 Observe how 
seldom e’en the best succeed. 1864 TENNysoN Grandm. 
20 Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

sing. The best thing, point, circumstance, 
element. 

¢1175 Lamb. fom. 3 Heo nomen heore clabes and be beste 
pet heo hefde. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 166 
Prouyde for the woorst, the best wyll saue it selfe. 1591 
Suaxs. Two Gent, in. i. 349 The best is, she hath ro teeth 
to bite. 1597 Damier Cv. Wares. xxiv, We necdes must 
take the seeining best of bad. 1654 Jennyn On Fucle (1845) 
o ‘The best is best cheap. @1693 Kitticrew Chif-chat i. 
1, | confess bad is the best. 

b. individualized, or with indef. article a. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. So, xci, All these I better in one generall 
best. 1765 Tucker Z¢. Nat. 1, 617 That unknown best 
appointed by divine provision. /ésd. The best we may at- 
tain by the road of virtue and discretion will be... a better 
best, than any we can arrive at Jotherwise], 1881 Sforts- 
man's Vear-b6k, 192 (Cortis] has accomplished bests on re- 
cord at 10 and zo miles. 1884 Christmas Illus, Lond. 
News 19/3 Vor certainly if [havea best I have not put it on. 

8. With possessive. Ove’s best: + a. what is best 
for one; b. the best one can (do); esp. in 7a do 
one’s best, formerly, the best of one's power. 

a1300 Cursor VJ. 2456 \Gott.), Pai most nede part to scke 
pair beste [Fair to do paire best]. 1423 Jas. 1. Aivgs QO. 
v, My best was more to loke Vpon the writing of this noble 
man. ¢1530 Lp. Resners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 235, | 
shall do the best of my power. 1579 SeENseR Shep, Cal. 
May 225 Ne for all his worst, nor for his best Open the dore 
at hisrequest. 1985 Apr. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 112 When a 
man hath done his best, he must then begin again. 1§90 
Suaks, Vids. Vou ii. 145 Do thy best To pluck this crawl- 
ing serpent froin my brest. 1§99 Saxpys Lvrope Spee. (1637) 
247, | have. .also, tomy best, avoyded that rashnesse. ¢ 1620 
Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 42 ‘Toturne to him’s our best. 
1733 Pore //or. Sat. un. vi. 173 He did his best to seem to 
eat. 1863 Kincscey Jatcr Bab. 7 [He] would have done 
and behaved his best. 

ce. Best state, point, or condition. 

1571 Gotpinc Calin on Ps. xxxix. 6 When man seemeth 
to bee at his best, hee is altogither nothing. 1828 StTeEUART 
Mant, Guide 489 Whatever is at its best .. can admit of no 
further improvement. 1832 4 thenaenm 197 She was at her 
best both as to voice and exertion on ‘Tuesday Iasi. 1871 
Sites Charac. i. (1876) 1 It exhibits man at his Lest. 

d. Best clothes. 

1799 Berxs Jaw O'Shanter, It was her best, and she 
Was vauntie. 1794 Soutury Bot. Bay Helo. ni, To go 
to fair I drest.. in my Sunday's best. 1830 G\Lt Lazerie 
T. Vv. viii. 11849) 227 Mr. Herbert joined me, also in his 
modest best. 1859 Jerson Brittany xvi. 271 Little family 
parties dressed in their Sunday best. 

III. Phrases. 9. With zerds. 

a. Jo have the best (obs., to have the best of tt: 
to have the advantage in a contest, or greatest 
possible advantage in a transaction, and Aexce, 
the least possible disadvantage or lows; so b 7o 


make the best of. ©. To make the best of one's way: 
to go by the most advantageous route, hence, to 


go with the greatest possible speed. 

a. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. IT, v. iii. 20 We hauing now the 
best at Barnet field. 1647 W. Browne Poder. 11. 343, I see 
well that Polexander must have the best..of his Enemies. 
1832 Moore JVs. (1862) 561 Those who had the best of the 
joke. 1846 Browninc Lx77a 1. i, You have so plainly here 
the best of it. 1871 Tynpatt Fragi, Sc. viii. 135 To con- 
clude that the other had the best of it. 

b. @1626 Bacon (J.), Carry their commodities where they 
may make the best of them. 1694 R. Lestrance Fables 
(1708) II. 75 Making the Best of a Bad Game. 1836 
Dickens S%. Boz \C. D. ed.) 36 Accustomed to take things 
as they came, and to make the best of a bad job. 1862 
Trottore Orley F. i. (1874) 11 Making the best of it for 
herself. 

c. 1704 Avpison /taly 4 The next Day we again set Sail, 
and made the best of our way. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5450/2 
Captain Vernon was ordered .. to make the best ofhis Way 
to Sheerness. 1868 Freeman Vor. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 154 
The two brothers made the best of their way towards Bristol. 

10. With prepositions : 

a. + At the best, at best: at the best possible 
pitch, in the best possible way, manner, or con- 
dition. Obs. Az best: (taken) in the best circum- 
stances, in the most favourable aspect, making 
every allowance, at most. A? ovte's best: see 8c. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 132 The wynd. .servede hem atte the best. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 29 And wel we weren esed atte beste 
{v. 7 at the beste]. ¢ 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 6 To stere 
peace oghte every man alyve..Fforso this world maistonden 
ate beste. 1485 Caxton Jvevtsa’s Higden 1. xxx. (1527) 31 
Of whiche cleye men make erthen vessel] at beste. 1586 
Cocan @faven Health (1636) 169 Shell fishes be at the best 
when the moon increaseth, as the Poet Horace noteth. 1604 
Suaks. Oth. 1, iti. 171 Good Brabantio, take up this man- 
gled matter at the best. 

1629 H. Burton 7ruth's Tri. 133 Our inherent righteous- 
nesse, Call it Christs merits, or what you will, is at the best 
but as Prscis ix arido. 1645 Quartets Sol. Recant. ui. 48 
Thy days are ev'll at best. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
286 Man is a shortsighted creature at best. 1796 Burke 
Regic. Peace Wks. 1845 IV. 513 "Tis a random shot at best. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 19. 276 External Evidence must 
at the very best be but partial and secondary. 

b. For the best: intended for, aiming at, tend- 
ing to, the best result. + For my, his, etc. best: 
for my, his, etc. greatest advantage (0ds.). t+ For 
best: finally ; cf. ‘for good (and all),’ ‘for better 
or for worse’ (oés.). 

1386 Cuaucer AZelib, P 271, I speke for youre beste. 
— Frankl. 7. 158 Al is for the best. c1qs0 Why J can't 
be Nun 156 in E, £. Poets (1862) 142, 1 hope hyt schalle 
be for the best. 1593 SHaks 3 Hen. IJ, 111. 111. 170, I hope 
all's for the best. 31607 — Cor. 1v. vi. 144 That we did 
we did for the best. 1794 SoutHry Bot. Bay Eclog. iii, But 
all’s for the best. 

a1674 Mitton (Webster), Those constitutions .. are now 
established for best, and not to be mended. 

e. fz the best=at best (see 10 a). 

1602 Suaxs. Yam 1. v. 27 Murther most foule, as in the 
best it is. 

d. Of the best: of the best quality or sort. 

1420 Anturs of Arth. \v, Boke-lornut byrners and 
bischoppus of the beste. 1828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. 481 
After a supper which was of the best, they embarked. 

e. Zo the best: in the best sense, for the best. 
(obs.) Also, To the utmost effort or extent (of 
one’s power, knowledge, belief, etc.). 


1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII. xxxiv. Pream., To helpe and 


assiste hym to the best of their power. 1532 TiNDALE Ex. 
& Notes (1849) 175 He taketh it to the best, and is noc 
offended. 1843 C. Bronté in Life (1857) I. 290 She .. will 
always serve you.. to the best of her abilities. 1863 Fr. 
Kems_e Resid, Georgia 132 To the best of his belief. 1885 
Law Rep. XIV. Q. Bench Div, 891 There was no such in- 
spector to the best of our knowledge. 


B. adv. Superlative of Wet. 


1. With ds. In the most excellent way, in the 
most eminent degree ; in the most suitable manner, 
with the greatest advantage, to the fullest extent. 
(For the obs. a/der-best, best of all, see ALL.) 

¢ 888 K. Etrrep Boeth, ii, Da bereafodon zlcere lust- 
barnesse ba da ic him zfre betst truwode. a 1067 Chart. 
Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 208 Swa freolice swa hit ic 
meseolf betst habbe. 1175 Lam. //ont. 7 penne bu wenest 
bu scalt libben alre best. c1z0g Lay. 26606 Pe bezst (1250 
best] pat lond cneowen. ¢1380 Wycur De Dot. Eccl. Sel. 
Wks. IIE. 433 Ensaumple of siche deds exponep best Cristis 
lawe. c1q20 S?r Amadace xl, He that furst is inne the 
feld, And best thenne justus thare. 1596 Spenser J. Q, nL. 
i. 59 But after death the tryall is to come, When best shall 
be to them, that liued best. 1602 T. Scotr Four Parad. 
in Farr’s S. ?, II. 315 He that knowes thee best, knowes 
nought at all. 1615 Bratuwait Love's Labyr, (1878) 276 
A Countrie lasse best fits a Countrie Swaine. ¢ 1655 Mitton 
Sonn. xix, Who best Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. ¢1680 Bevertpce Seri. (1729 I. 358 Cannot but. .be- 
lieve it to be well done, yea the best that could be. 1715 
Burnet Own Ties (1823) I. 391 He excused himself the 
best he could. 1797 CoLerince Axe. Alar. vi. xxili, He 
prayeth best, who loveth hest All things both great and 
small. 1843 Macautay Ess. (1850, 686 The man who does 
best what multitudes do well. 

2. With adys. and ffles. written (for syntactical 
distinctness) with the hyphen. 

a. In the most excellent manner; as, Jest- 
aimed, -bred, -built, -clad, -conducted, -considered, 
+ dest-consulted (most prudent, or best-advised), 
scultivated, -dressed, -established, -grounded, -laid, 


824 


-looking, -made, -managed, best-meaning (most well- 
meaning ),-seant, -moving, -preserved, -trained, etc. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. 1.29 We single you As our best- 
mouing faire soliciter. @ 1659 Ossorn Obsery. Turks (1673) 
288 Queen Elizabeth .. the best consulted Monarch that 
ever filled the English Throne. 1711 SHartess. Charac. 
II. 327 The best-meaning person in the world may err. 
1762 Hume Hist, Eng, (1806) V. Ixx. 253 Multitudes struck 
with the best-grounded terror. 1765 Tucker Zé. Naz, Il. 


155 Counter to the clearest best-established principles of | 


reason. 12785 Burns Jo A/ouse vii, The best-laid schemes 
o’ mice an’ men Gang aft agley. 1790 Beatson Nav. & 
Mil. Mem, 241 To frustrate all our best-laid plans. 1794 
Cotertoce Relig. Musings 119 In her best-aimed blow 
Victorious murder a blind suicide. 1837 Lockuart Scott 
(1839) VIII. 12 The best looking of her daughters. 1844 
Mare. Futter Wom. 19th C.(1862)147 The best-considered 
efforts have often failed. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Nov. 384 
‘he prizes given..for the best regulated farms. 1863 
Lyett Axntig. Alan 69 The best-preserved human skulls. 

b. To the fullest extent, most: forming comb. 
differing little from ordinary superlatives; now 
usually written with the hyphen ; as, dest-accom- 
plished, -beloved, -esteemed, -frequented, -known, 
-loved, -read, -skilled, etc.; including many obs, 
or arch, uses, as best able, agreeable, best-betrust 
(most to be trusted), /earned, nourishing, pleas- 
zng, best valiant, worthy, etc. 

¢1435 Torr. Portugal 786 Let Torrent her have, For best 
worthy ys he. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (\W. de W. 1531) 17 b, He 
sente his..best beloved sone into this worlde. 1571 AscHAM 
Scholent. 1. (1863)12 The best learned, and best men. 1579 
E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt. §2 The vsed 
and best knowen name. 1596 SHaks. Merch. V. u, ii. 181, 
I doe feast to-night My best-esteemd acquaintance. 1601 
Downfall Earl Huntington v.i, And you Lord Ely! and 
old best-betruss’d? 1620 Venner Via Xecta iii. 66 They 
are best agreeable to cholericke bodies. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
VIT, 124 Best-bee-trust-Spies. 164: Hinpe ¥% Bruen 114 
The first and best, and best worthy to bee first. 1685 Ot- 
way Windsor Cast., The ugliest snakes, and best lov’d 
favourites there. 1724 WaATERLAND Excharist (1737) 41 
The generality of the best learned Men interpret it of the 
Eucharist. 1742 JArvis Qzzx. 1,1. vii, To give me what I 
am best able to bear. 1844 Marc. Futter Wor. 19th C. 
(1862) 56 Binding the emblem of faith on the heart of the 
best-beloved. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. Q. Neighs, viii. 
(1878) 128 Will better know what is best to know than the 
best-read bishop. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 
4 One of the best-frequented houses in the district. ; 

e. In parasynthetic comb. (where the hyphen is 

always used), meaning ‘having the best thing of 
its kind;’ as, Jest-condztioned, i.e. best condition 
+ -ed, having or being in the best condition; so 
best-graced, -humoured, -tntentioned, -minded, -1a- 
tured, -policied, -principled, -resolved, -sighted, 
-tentpered, etc. Best-graced (1580), best-tempered 
(1594), may teally belong to a., but lead to such 
as best-minded (1586), best-natured (1690). 
. 1s80 Sipney Arcadia 144 One of the proprest and best- 
graced men that euer I sawe. a@1586 — in Farr’s S. P. 1. 
75 Lest the best minded .. Bend to abuses. 1594 I.B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. u. 381 Those natures that are most 
moderate and best tempered. 
§ V. 174 Blind in no mans cause, best-sighted in his owne. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 134 He had the Best- 
natured .. Soulin the World. 1774 Gotpsm. Xeta/. Postscr., 
Thou best humoured man with the worst humoured muse. 
1789 M. Huser in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 326 The 
two best-intentioned..of their order, 1840 CARLYLE Heroes 
vi. 369 The best-conditioned of kings! 1863 J. JEAFFRESON 
Sir Everard's Dau, 208 The best-natured fellow alive. 

3. With agert-nouns, as best-wisher (cf, well- 
wisher), 

1876 Miss Yonce IWVomankind viii. 58 Their best wishers 
are thankful ifhalf are lost. 

Best (best), wv coflog. [f. prec. 
origin, from the idea of ‘getting the better of,’ 
‘having the best of it’; but the form is hardly 
in accordance with the sense, which is nearly equi- 
valent to the existing vb. fo qworst, i.e. ‘to make 
worst, put to the worst’; cf. also fo detter, to make 
better, improve.] ¢vazs. To get the better of, get 
an advantage over, outdo; to outreach, outwit, 
circumvent. 

1863 Trarrorp World in Ch. 11. 77 As I am a staunch 
Churchman I cannot stand quiet and see the Dissenters 
best the Establishment. 1885 May in Fort. Rev. Oct. 578 
The quack broker who piles up money by besting his clients. 

Best, obs. f. Beast; obs. Sc. f. dased, see BASE v.1; 
obs. 2nd. sing. indic. of Br z. 

+ Bestad, -stadde, v. Odés. Earlier form of 
BESTED fa. pple. Used only in passive voice; but 
by Spenser inade a pa.t. and active pple. = BESET. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Aug. 7 What the foule 
euill hath thee so bestadde? [géoss. disposed, ordered.] 
1596 Spenser /.Q. 111. v. 22 But both attonce on both sides 
hin bestad. 

Bestab, bestamp, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bestail(le, obs. form of BESTIAL 56,1 

Bestain (b/sté-n), v. [f. Be- 1 + STAIN z.] 
trans. To stain (a thing) over its surface, to mark 
with stains. Hence Bestained ff/. a. 

1559 Afirr. dae 360 (R.), His skin with blood and teares 
so sore bestain'd. 1595 Suaxs. Fohn wv. iti, 24 We will 
not lyne his thin bestained cloake With our pure Honors. 
1869 Batpw. Brown Div, Alyst. 1. iv. 93 The blood-drops 
that bestain His steps. 1877 PLumptre Sophocles 133 With 
his spears all blood-bestained. 


Of dialectal . 


1627 Br. Hatt Char. Virtues 


BESTED. 


+ Besta‘nd, v. Os. For forms see STAND. 
(Com. Teut.: OE. destanden = OS. bistén (Du. 
éestaan), OUG. bistén, pistantan (MUG. bestan, 
bestén, mod.G., bestehen), Goth. (and OTeut.) 4:- 
standan, f. ét-, BE- about + stazdaz to stand.]} 

1. ¢vazs. To stand by or near; to stand over (in 
solicitude) ; es. to stand by (the dead), to inourn 
for. Also adso/. 

ct000 /ELFric Gen, xxiii, 2 Abraham hig bestod on pba 
ealdan wisan, c12s0 Owl & Night. 1438 He cumep and 
farep and beod and bid, And heo bistant [z, ». bistarte] and 
oversit. c1r2zso Gez. §& Ex. 3857 Dor wes Moyses sister 
dead; Dat folc .. after wune faire hire bistod Mid teres. 

2. To stand round in hostility; to beset, press 
hard upon, harass. 

€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 24 Da bestodon [c 1160 Hatton 
be-stoden] pa iudeas hyne utan. c120§ Lay. 30323 Swa 
bid a bar wilde. .bistonden mid hunden. ¢ 1320 $v 7ristr. 
I. xxxiv, Stormes hem bistode. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
(1816) II. 417 In all my life was I never thus bestood. Jézd. 
II. 466 He is full straitly bestood with a false traitor. 

3. To surround, encompass (as a wall, water, etc.). 

c 1205 Lay. 23726, I pan aitlonde pat mid watere is bi- 
stonde. /ééd. 17175 Ich wat a werc mid wundere bi-stonde. 

Bestar (b/\sta-1), v. [f. Be-+Star.] tras. 
‘To spangle or adorn as with stars. 

1612 SyLvester Trophies Wks. (1877-80) 274 (D.), O lady- 
cow, Thou shalt no more bestar ie wanton brow With 
thine eyes rayes, 1851 S. Jupp Mang, 11. (1871) 398 The 
dandelions that bestar the grass. 

Bestare, bestay, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bestarred (bésta-1d), f/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Spangled or studded as with stars. 

c16ss5 Mennis Oderon's Appar.in Arb. Garner 1. 18 A rich 
mantle.. Bestatred over witha few Diamond drops of morn- 
ingdew. 1876 Back Madcap V. xvi. 390 Sheltered woods, 
bestarred with anemones. 

2. Decorated with the star of an order. 

1860 Ad/ . Round No. 52. 34 The bestarred,..jewelled,.. 
throng. 1861 Sata Tw. round Clock 298 A crowd of .. be- 
starred and be-ribboned ministers. 

3. l/-bestarred, for the more usual 7//-starred. 

a 1834 CoLeripce Charac., Alas poor Bird! and ill-be- 
starred, 

‘Beste, earlier form of BEast sé. and wv. Still 
often used in sense 8. d 

1874 H. H. Gisss Ombre 35 When the Ombre loses bodille, 
his loss is the same as if he had been Bested. /é¢d. 37 If the 
Defender is bested, there are of course two Bestes to be paid. 

Bestead (bi\ste'd), v.1 Also 7 bested, -steed. 
fa, t.besteaded. Pa. pple. © bestedde, 9 bested, 
bestead. [f. BE- 2+STEAD v.1 to prop, support, 
help.] 

1. ¢rans. To help, assist, relieve. 

1581 Sir H. SaviLe /acetus ut xxxii. (1591) 133 They were 
thought to haue bestedde and helped Vitellius side. 1627 
R. Perrot Yacobs Vowe 56 Better able by his purse..to be- 
stead his neighbours, thanthey him. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) I. 520 Who besteaded him with the kings favour. 
1874 Hotiannd Misty. Manse xxi. 96 Sapphire nought with- 
out the red, Ruby still by blue bested. 

2. To be of service or use to; to avail. 

1589 Sir F. Drake's Voy. W. Ind. (R.) Great store of dry 
Newfoundland fish .. did very greatly bestead us. 1669 
WoopuEapd S¢. Teresa u. xix, 128 At nights.. our mantles 
of thick Cloth which many times besteaded us. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc ix Azt. xv, Little did then his pomp of plumes be- 
stead The Azteca.. Against the tempered sword. 1862 
Cioucu in Macm. Afag, Aug. 321 Thou vain Philosophy ! 
Little hast thou bestead, Save to perplex the head. 

+ Bestea‘d, v.2 Ods. [f. Be- 6 + StEaD sé. 
place.] To go instead of, take the place of. 

1596 NasHE Saffrou Wald.111 Hys missing of the Vni- 
uersitie Oratorship, wherin Doctor Perne besteaded him. 

+ Bestea‘l, v. Oés. For forms see STEAL. 
(OE. destelan, {. Br-+stelan to STEAL. Parallel 
compounds in the other mod.Teut. langs. are Du. 
bestelen, Ger. bestehlen, Da. bestivle, Sw. bestjala, 
all meaning ‘to steal, rob.”)  zzz¢v. (and ref.) To 
steal or move stealthily (away or oz). 

a725 Laws of Ina § 39 (Bosw.) Gif hwa on odre scire hine 
bestele. c893 K. ELFRED Orvos.1. x.§ 4 And pa nihtes on 
ungearwe hion bestzl. ¢1175 A/oral Ode 15 in Lamd, Hom, 
161 Elde me is bistolen on.er ich hit wiste. ¢ 1380 Szr 
Feruimb. 3876 On of hem..ys by-stole awaye. 1597 Dow- 
Lanp Lyrics in Arb. Garner IV. 47 Worn soul! That liv- 
ing dies, till thou on me bestoule ! 

Bested, bestead (biste-d), pa. pp/e. Forms: 
2-3 bistaded, -et, 3-5 bistad, 4 bisted, 4-5 be- 
stedd(e, 4-6 bestadd(e, 4-7 bestad, 5 bistadde, 
bystedde, -stade, 6 bestade, 6— bestead, 8- 
bested, [ME. dzstad, f. b2-, BE- 2 + stad, later 
sted, ‘placed,’ a. ON, staddr pa. pple. of stedja to 
stop, place : see STED wv. and fa. pple. (ME. had 
also ézstaded, ultimately f. ON. stadr ‘place,’ which 
might itself have become s¢ad: cf. history of c/ad.) 
The later spelling Jestead is merely due to analogy, 
cf. BestraD v. and Stgeap sé, Hence Spenser’s 
BESTAD fa. ¢. and pa. Aple.] 

+1. Placed, located, situated. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5254 Qua-so had ben be-stadd pat day, 
And had pat suete meting sene. /67d. 1045 Now adam is 
in erbe bi stad. c¢ 2300 in Wright Lyric P, xi. 38 Of al this 
world namore y bad Then beo with hire myn one bistad. 
1430 Syr. Tryam. 1461 In worlde where ever he be bestedd. 

+2. Settled, constituted, arranged. Ods. 

¢1300 in Wright Lyrt: P, xii. 41 So hit wes bistad, That 


BESTENTED. 


nomon hem ne bad huere lomes to fonde. a 1400 Cov. Alyst. 
77 We xal make us so mery, now this is bestad. 

+3. Set about, set wz/i (ornaments), ctc. Ods. 
Cf. Beset, BELAY. 

1558 PHacrR “ued vy. Mivb, A harneys coat. .with heauy 
hookes of gold bestad. 

4. Beset dy (formerly wth, enemies), w7th (dan- 
gers, fears, troubles). 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 3365 Wyb ys enmys he 
was bestedde. 1393 Gower Con/. 1. 77 For he with love 
was bestad. 1493 /estivadl (W. de W. 1515)6 Bestad with 
dethe on euery syde. 1598 R. Bernarvtr. Jerence's Andria 
i1.v, See you not how | am bestead by yourdevices, 1616 
Manifest. Abp. Spatato's Motives App. lil. 2 Bestead with 
feare of a more mortall blow, 1839 Gretc Only Dan. (1859) 
‘3 Bested by the dangers of a Highland sheeptrack. 

. Placed in some sittiation, situated, circum- 
stanced ; generally with ¢//, and the like. Zo de 


hard bested ; to be hard put to it, hard pressed. 
ataas Aucr. R. 264 Hwon we beod so bistaded & so 
stronge bistonden. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 1y0 Pe 
prid eschele fulle hard was bisted. c1g00 £f/pA. (Turnb. 
1843) 145 On the all wemen wy! call When thei with aie 
ben by stedde. argao Occieve De Reg. Princ. 704 ‘There 
rekkethe none how harde I be bystade. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. 1. eccxcviii. 690 They that were lefte behynde were 
hardly bestadde. 1593 SHAks. 2 //en. V7, 11. iii. 56, | never 
saw a fellow worse bestead. 1596 Spenser /.Q. vi. i. 4 On 
his way, Uppon an hard adventure sore bestad. a1618 J. 
Davies in Farr’s S. P.11845) 1. 247 Since by ill weare so well 
bestad, We cannot greeue for ill. 1730 T. Boston Jfem. 
App. 49 Luther found himself hardly bestead in the several 
conflicts within his own breast. a 1850 Rossett: Dante § 
Cfre. 1.11874) 157 Poor barque, so ill bested! 188: SuHairP 
Asp. Poetry vi. 166 Men of his kind. .are often sore bestead. 
+b. In an evil sense, without an adverb ex- 
pressing it: To be in trouble, to be hard pressed ; 

to be ‘in hard plight set’ (Pronzp. Parv.). Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II}, 194 Whan they ben glad 1 shall be 
glad, And sory whan they ben bestad. crgoo Rom. Rose 
1227 Were a man for hir bistadde, She wolde ben right sore 
adradde. 1533 DoucGias ness x. xi. 16 All efferd of thy 
fatal dreidfull wordis I am bestad. 1587 Turserv. 7rag. 
Ta les (1837) 104 Shee was bestead, when that at last she sawe 
Gentile there. 

Besteer, bestench, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Besteill,.obs. form of Brstrat. 

+ Beste nted, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. BE- 2 + 
STENT v.] Distended. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Feast, Vhe sag And well 
bestented bees sweet bag. 

Bester (be'stoz). s/avg. [f. Best. + -ER].] 
One who gets the better of others by fraudulent 
means ; a sharper. 

1862 Mavuew Cris, Prisons 46 ‘ Bouncers and besters, 
who cheat by laying wagers. 

Bestial (be'stial), 5d.1 Ods. exc. Sc. Forms: 
4 beestaile, 4-5 bestayle, -lle, 4-7 bestaile ; 
also 5-7 beastial, bestiall(e, -yal(l, (7 beastal, 
bestuall), 8 bestail, -eill, 6- bestial. (As szvg. 
6 bestyll.) [Two forms: a. ME. destarle, a. OF. 
bestatlle (sing. fem.) :—L. destidtia, used in late L. 
in sense of L. fecudes cattle, beasts of the farm, pl. 
neut. of destzalis adj. (sec below), f. bestia Beast ; 
B. mod.Eng. and Sc. bestia/, a. OF. destiad (still in 
17th c., now dial.), sing. of mod.F, destzazx, later 
substantive use of destia/ adj., ad. L. bestral7s.] 

1, A collective term for domestic animals, especi- 
ally of the bovine kind, kept for food or tillage. 
It took the place of the OF. /voh, ME. fee; and 
has, since 17th c., becn displaced in England by 
cattle, but is retained in Scotland as a legal and 


technical word of the farm. 

a, 21300 Cursor Af. 2444 Be-twyx him and loth*his neuow 
Of bestaile [Cors, fee, Fatrf. bestayle, 7r7x. beestaile) hade 
pat plente enow. 1393 Gower Conf 1). 138 And that they 
shulde also forth drawe Bestaile. 1433 £. £. Mills (1882) 95 
Alle the meuable Catell of bestall that y haue in Sussex. 
1481 Eart Wore. Tulle on Friendsh. Cjb, To gete them 
grete plente of bestaylle. [r607 Cowe tt has Bestaile; 1678 
Puitiirs Beastal ; 1721 Baitey Bestail; ods.] 

B. a1470 Ttrtort Czsar xiii. (1530) 18 There was found 
a great nomber of bestyall. ¢1470 Henry IWadlace wu. 5 Als 
bestiall.. Weyle helpyt ar be wyrken of natur. 1510 Ac? 
Hen. VITI, xx. § 1 Every maner of fresshe fysshe, bestyall 
and wyne. 161x Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. wx. xv. 41 Leauing 
the Country bare of men and bestiall. 1632 Heyiin Saé- 
bath 1. (1636) 171 Hee might .. kill and skinne his bestiall 
which were fit for sale. a@1670 Spacpine J'roud. Chas. /, 
(1829) 96 They. .lived royally upon the corns and bestial of 
the said ground. 1828 Scotr /. J/, Perth 1. 22 It is not 
my business where they get the bestial, so | get the hides. 
1833 Act 3 4 4 Hill. JV, xlvi. § 83 No person shall drive 
cattle or bestial of any description on Sunday through .. 
such burgh. ; 

2. A single beast; (with f/zra/.) 

¢1430 Lypa.iv, in Cleveland Is. (1687) 388 Void of Dis- 
cretion that other Beastial. arzqso Aut. de la Tour (1868) 
103 Alle his bestailes and richesses. 1562 J. Heywoon 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 56 A good bestyll is woorth a grote. 
1670 Brounr Law Dict., Bestials, Beasts or Cattle of any 
sort.. generally and properly used for all kind of Cattle, 
1745 Braptey Fam. Dict., Besteills, a 1788 Micste Ode i. 
(R.) No joy, no hope it knows Above what bestials claim. 
1813 Sismmondi’s Lit, Enr, (18461 11. xxxviii. 523 And each 
lulled in his shade, The bestials sleep. 1863 J. Kente Bp. 
Wilson viii. 280 The produce of the island, their ‘ bestials’ 
especially. 

+ Be'stial, 5.2 Obs. Sc. [Erron. form of éas- 


tatlle, -ailze: see BASTILLE 2a.; prob. after the sub- 
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stitution of destza/ for bestarlle in prec. word.) A 
woodcn tower used in sieges. 
03470 Henry IWadface vu. 97 
bestials [ed. 1570 bastail3ets] off tre. 
north syd his bestials had he wrocht. 

Bestial (be'stiil),z. Forms; 4-7 bestyall(e, 
-iall(e, 6 beestyal, 6-8 beastial/l, (7 beastual), 
5-bestial. (ME.: a. OF. destéa/(13thc. in Littré), 
ad. L. destiad.7s like a beast, f. bestia beast.] 

1. Of or belonging to the lowcr animals, csp. 
four-footed beasts. 

1393 Gower Conf. I, 140 To take a mannes hert aweie And 
sette there a bestiall, So that he lich an oxe shall Pasture. 
1470 Harpine Chron. xxxvi, Moruile, Kyng of Britaine, 
was slayne .. with a fysshe bestyall of the sea. 1528 Pay- 
NELL Salerne Kegimn, O ij b, Bestiall fyshe as the see swyne, 
dogge fyshe, and dolphin. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 The 
scheip and nolt..pronuncit there bestial voce. 1607 TopseLL 
Four J. Beasts (1673) 29 At length her parents. . found their 
little Daughter in the Bears den, who delivered her from 
that savage and beastual captivity. 1687 Drypen Hind 
P.1.167. 1706 Puitwies s.v., Bestial Signs of the Zodiac 
are Aries, Taurus, Leo, and Capricornus. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 49%3 A Satyr; of Shape, part Humane, part 
Bestial. 1831 CartyLe Sart, Res.t. v, lurking for his bestial 
or human prey. . . ; 

2. fransf. Like a beast in its want of intelligence ; 
‘below the dignity of reason or humanity’ (J.); 
brutish, untaught, irrational ; rude, barbarous. 

c1400 MAnpEV. xxii. 224 Thei weren but bestyalle folk, 
and diden no thing but kepten Bestes. cx1g00 Aom. Rose 
6718 If a man be so bestial, That he of no cratt hath science. 
1484 Caxton Chyualry 16 They gyue doctryne to the peple 
laye and bestiall. 1538 Starkey -xugland 10 Men were 
brought from theyr rudenes and beestyal lyfe to thys cyvy- 
lyte. 1547 Bautpwin Jor. Philos. (Palfr.) ii. 2 There is no 
nation so savage and beastiall. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 60 
To please beastiall Ignorance, 1816 Scott Ll. Dwarfiv, 
The slavish and bestial doctrine. ; 

3. esp. Like a beast in obeying and gratifying the 
animal instincts and sensual desires ; debascd, de- 


praved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, obscene. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (1835) 95 That he wold be so 
bestyal ‘'o forsakyn hys glorye pontifical. 1g509 BARCLAY 
Shyp of Folys (1570) 245 Thy faythfull felowe is bestiall 
dronkennes. 1594 SHaxs. Aich, ///, 1. v. 80 Beastiall ap- 
petite inchangeof Lust. 1755 Younc Cexfaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 267 The bestial abyss of a few years’ debauch, 1878 S. 
Cox Salv, Alundt i. (ed. 3) 13 Sodom was a synonym for 
the most utter and bestial corruption. 

4. quasi-sé. The nature of a beast or animal. 

1667 H. More Drv. Déal. iii. § 24 (1713) 238 That more full 
and sensible Sweetness of the Animal or Bestial. 1878 B. 
Tavtor Dewkalion 1, iv, 36, see the bestial, base unpurified, 
Its hideous features smeared with filth and blood. 


Be'stialism. [f. prec.+-1sm.] -The state or 
condition of beasts; irrationality. 

1871 M. F. Rossetti Shad. Dante v.52 That Bestialism 
which seems to correspond to the Folly of Holy Writ. 

Bestialist. sorce-zt. One who makes a study 


of bestiality. 

188 Swinsurne in Fortin. Rev, Feb. 129 The sect or school 
known among its members as the school of realists, among 
men at once of sounder and more sensitive organs as the 
sect of bestialists. 

Bestiality \bestic'liti). [ME. destialite, a. F. 
bestialité: see BEsTIAL and -1TY.] 

1. The nature or qualities of a beast; want of 
intelligence, irrationality, stupidity, brutality. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus t. 735 For that he [an ass] So dul 
is in his bestialite. 1363 Grarton Chron. Mary an. 5 (R.) 
Espiyng well the beastiality of the Fleminges his neigh- 
bours. 1649 Mitton £ikon. xviii. Wks. (1851) 468 As 
Politicians oft times..handle the matter, there hath bin no 
where found more bestialitie. 1714 ARBuTUNoT, etc. J/art. 
Scrtl.(J.) What can be a greater absurdity than to affirm 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity? 1874 Mivart in 
Contemp, Rev. Oct. 773 The great doctrine concerning the 
essential Bestiality of Man. 

2. Indulgence in the instincts of a beast ; brutal 
lust ; concr. a disgusting vice, a beastly practice. 

21656 Br. Hate Aemarus 189 (1...) They tickle themselves 
with the wanton remembrances of their younger bestialities. 
1659 Gentl. Call, (1656'77 The sordid bestialities of the most 
abject ofmen, 1710 Tatler No. 241 ? 4 The unhappy Con- 
sort of his Bestiality. 1728 MorGan ddgiers II. vii. 241 
Their Wives and Children.. [were] not safe from Bestial- 
ities, even in their inost retired Apartments. 

b. Filthy language, obscenity. 

1879 Froupe Cesar xv. 241 Filthy verses..about Clodius 
and Clodia, ribald bestiality, delightful to the ears of 
Tully. 

+3. Unnatural connexion with a beast. Oés. 

r6rr Biste Lew. xx. Argt., Of Sodomie. Of Beastialitie. 
Of vncleannesse. 1649 Drumo. or Hawt. “am, Ep. Wks. 
(x71) 143 A poor miserable fellow accused of bestality. 
1765 Gotpsmitu /ss. xiv. ? 5 Bestiality (was] sanctified by 
the amours of Jupiter. 

+ 4. =Bestiar sé.) Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 To keip bestialite and to manure 
corne landis. /éfd. 44 Paris..vas ane scheiphird, and kepit 
bestialite on montht ydea. 

Bestialize (besstiilsiz), v. [f. BesTiAL a.+ 
-IZE.] fvazs. To change into the form or nature of 
a beast ; to brutalize, debase in character. Hence 
Be'stialized, Be'stializing ///. a. 

1684 Cuarsock Aétrib. of God 11834) 1. 231 The most 
famous guides of the heathen world. . bestialized him [God] 
in the form of a brute. 1751 Phil. Lett. Physiog», 87:1.) 


Humanity is debased and bestialized where it is otherwise. 
1845 Edin, Rev. July 11 While he bestializes men and 


Ramsay gert byg strang 
tid, x1. 877 On the 
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humanizes beasts, he is a great moralist. 1866 Fetton 
anc. & Mod. Gr. 1. vii. 11g Circe and her enchanting be- 
stializing cup. 

+ Bestiallich, cz. Ods. [f. Bestian sé, or a. 
+ lich, OK. -dic: see -L¥1.] = BESTIAL a. 1. 

c1400 Jest. Lone u.(R.) These liues be thorow names de- 
parted in three maner of kinds as bestialliche, manlyche, 
and reasonubliche, 

Bestially \bestiili), adv. Als» 5 bestyally, 
7 beastially. [f. as prec.+-Ly*.] Iu the manner 
of a beast or brute; brutishly, brutally. 

c14qgo Gesta Rom. xivi. 411 Bestialle incn that_leuyn 
besttally. 1640 Case Ship Aloney 23 Why the French 
Pesants are so beggarly, wretched, and beastially used. 
1679 J. Smartt in Jenison Narr. Popish Plot 48 Vow inhu- 
manely and beastially. they dyed. [1755 in Jousxsos ; and 
in mod, Dicts.] 

+ Be'stian, az. Ols. Also 7-8 beastian. [f. 
L. bestia, BEAST +-AN.] Of or belonging to the 
‘Beast’ of the Apocalypse (cf. BEasr 7). Bers- 
tianism, the power of the Beast; Bestianize, 
to be a follower of the ‘ Beast.’ 

1652 CULVERWELL White Stone (1661) 134 This Bestian 
Empire, (for so ‘tis stil'd in the Revelation,) delights only 
in sensuals, and strikes at spirituals, 1660 H. More A/ys?. 
Godl, 208 \t does not follow, because the number of the 
Beast is not upon us, that we do not Bestianize. ae 
Beverrey Wen. Ningd. Christ. 9 V.ven as if lt were the 
Beastian Power. 2701 — A foc. Quest. 30 The J.ife, and 
Beastianism, Idolatrous Supremacy, shift from one Head 
to another. 

Bestiarian (be'sti;é ‘rian). Also beast-. [f as 
prec. (by Prof. Owen) after Aumanttarian.) A 
Name given to anti-viviscctionists, as ‘ fricnds of 
the beast.’ Be:stia‘rianism, the principles of 
those who tiphold the ‘rights of animals.’ 

1882 Owen Exper. Phys. 56 Vhe abe te of signifying 
the second group to which my present work relates by the 
word ‘bestiarian.”  /éid. 57 That arises from abuse of true 
bestiarianism. 1883 doer. Naturalist Feb. 175 The anti- 
vivisectionists, or beastiarians. 

Bestiary (besstidri). ad. L. destrarius ‘a 
fighter with beasts in the public spectacles,’ and 
med.L. destidrtum a menagerie, also ‘liber de 
bestiis compositus,’ etc., f. dest7a beast: see -aRY.] 

+1. A beast-fighter in the Roman amphitheatre. 
(L. bestiarius.) Obs. 

16a5 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig. 20 The Amphitheatre was 
full of hollow passage. .for the convenient keeping of wilde 
beasts, and beastiaries. ; ma 

2. A treatise on beasts: applied to the moralizing 
treatises written during the Middle Ages. 

[1834 Gent/. AJag. CLV. 1. 190 The Bestiarium in the Ash- 
molean library.) 1840 Wricut Relig. Antig. I. 208 (title) 
A Bestiary, 1865 — //ist. Caricat?. vi. (1875) 95 The earliest 
Bestiaries, or popular treatises on natural history. 1871 
Sacristy 1. 7/1 Vhe Bestiaries. .are natural histories of ani- 
mals treated so that the peculiarities of animals shall convey 

Also 7 beastiate. 


a wholesome moral. 

+ Be'stiate, v. Obs. [Be 
L. bestia beast +-aTE.] To bestialize. 

1628 Fertuan Resolves t. |xxxiv. (1647) 259 Drunkennesse 
.. bestiates even the bravest spirits. 1639 Fureus' Sin 
Stigmat, 235 (L.) Drunkenness beastiates the heart. 
R. Younce Agst. Drunkard 5. 

Bestick ‘b/jsti'k),v. [f. Be- 1 and 4 +Srick zv.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. bestuck. 

1. trans. To stick about, to cover all over; to 
bedeck, adorn. Also fig. 

1623 H. Hottanp in Shaks. tivks, (rst folio) Pref. Verses, 
That coffin now besticke those bayes, Which crown'd hin 
Poet first. 1698 Fryer in Phil, Trans. XX. 340 The Rocks 
..are bestuck with Oyster-Shells. 1838 Haw THORNE A mer. 
Note-Bks. (1871) 1. 117 Coats of linen covered with pitch 
and bestuck with flax. 

2. To pierce through, transfix. 

1667 Mittox /’, £. xu.536 Truth shall retire, Bestuck with 
slandrous darts. 1823 Lass £/ta (1860) 106 No emblem is 
so common as. .the bestuck and bleeding heart. 

Bestill (b/stil), v. [f. Be- 2 + Stitt v.] 
trans. To make quiet, to still, to hush, 

1770 ArustrcnG /7it, 80 Each brook that wont to prattle 
to its banks Lies all bestilled. @1842 A. Cuxnixcuam Eley. 
Ode (R.) Conimerce bestill’d her many-nationed tongue. 
1871 G. Macponatp Ihks. Fancy & Jmag. V1. 107 The 
solenin looks, the awful place, Bestill the mother’s joy. 

“In the following the quartos and mod. edd. 
read distilled ; but it may belong to this with the 
sense ‘made motionless, stiffened, congealed.’ 

1602 Suaks. am... ti. 204 Whilst they bestil’d Almost to 
Jelly with the Act of feare, Stand dumbe and speake not. 

Bestinch, bestink, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Be‘stious, @. Obs. rare—'. In 5 bestyous. 
{f. L. éestia Beast +-ous.] Beast-like, monstrous. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. xxxvi, Then come fro the Yrishe 
sea, A bestyous fyshe. / 

Bestir (bist3-1),v. For forms see Stir. [OE. 
bestyrian, f. BE- 2+ styrzan to Stn.) : 

+1.2To heapor pile (a thing) about z7#4. (OE.) 

6890 K. Airrep Beda mi. ii. (Bosw.) His pexnas mid 
moldan hit bestyredon and Sefestnedon. a. 

2. To stir up, ‘to put into vigorous action" | J.). 

a. reff. To begin to move actively, to manilest 
activity, to busy oneself. 

¢1j00 A. Adis. 3078 Alle they wolde heom bysteorre, 
Agayns him with ryght to weorre. ¢ 1330 rth. 4 Merl. 


1655 


| 6248 Bestir the and hardiliche fight. 1393 Gower Con/. 


BESTIRRING. 


III. 295 The shipmen stood in such a fere, Was none that 
might him self bestere. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 512 Not much otherwise this good man Osorius here 
doth besturre himselfe agaynst the Lutherans. 1611 BiBLe 
2 Sam. v. 24 Then thou shalt bestirre thy selfe. 1767 
Forpyce Serm. Yung. Wom. 1, vi, 215 She bestirs herself 
with the utmost activity. 1832 Ht. Martineau }V cal & 
Woe i.11 Just bestir yourself to plant your potatoes. 1867 
Sires Huguenots Ang. vi. (1880! 93 The townspeople .. 
bestirred themselves in aid of the poor refugees. / 

b. trans. To rouse into activity, make active. 
To bestir one’s stumps (obs.) : to move one’s limbs 
actively, to exert oneself: see STIR. 

1549 CoverpaLte Erasm. Par, Heb. xii. 1 Bestyre youre 
werye handes. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 41 The duety of 
every man in a common wealth one way or other to bestirre 
his stoomps. 1581 J. Bert Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 407 This 
raungyng Rhetorician besturreth his stumps so earnestly. 
1605 SHAKsS. Lear 11. ii. 58 No Maruel, you haue so bestir'd 
your valour. 1663 Gerpier Conmnsed 59 Bestirring their 
Hand and Tools. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 178 
More need that heirs, His natural protectors, should assume 
The management, bestir their cousinship. 

@. tntr. 

1610 SHaks. Zep. 1. i. 3 Speake to th'Mariners : fall too't, 
yarely, or we run our selues a ground, bestirre, bestirre. 

. To move, stir, agitate (a thing). 

1813 Byron Giaour 377 Methought Some motion from the 
current caught Bestirr'd it more. 

Bestirring (b/std rin), v7. sd. 
-InG1.] Movement, motion, emotion. 

1340 Ayes6, 263 Pe wy] of skele, to huam be-longep moche 
mayné, po3tes and his besteriinge. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
§ Selv. 154 The tiny bestirrings of the least atoms. 

Bestirring, fa. [f. as prec. + -INc2.] 
Moving, actuating. 

1628 RutHerForp Lef?t, iii. (1862) 1. 40 The bestirring 
power of the life of God. 

Best man (best mz'n). [Of Scotch origin.] The 
groomsman or ‘friend of the bridegroom’ at a 
wedding. So Best maid Sc., the bridesmaid or 
chief bridesmaid. 

1814 Discipline 11. 21 (JAM.) Mr. Henry was the best 
man himself. 1823 Exiza Acton S¢. Fohustoun 111. go 
(Jam.) The two bridegrooms entered, accompanied each by 
his friend, or best man, as this person is called in Scotland. 
1861 S. Lysons Claudia & P. 170 Whether they had any 
bridesmaids; whether there was a best man. 

Bestness (be'stnés). [f. Best +-nuss.] The 
quality of being best. 

1557 CHEKE Lef. in Ascham’s Scholem.(Arb.) Pref. 5, Iam 
verie curious in mi freendes matters, not to determijn, but 
to debaat what is best. Whearin, I seek not the bestnes 
haplie bitruth. a 1659 Br. Morton Efiscop. Assert. § 4(T.) 
Generally the bestness of a thing (that we may so call it) is 
best discerned by the necessary use. 18z0 J, WILSON in 
Mem. Chr. North ix. 327 We are now speaking not on the 
question of bestness, but as to fact. 

Bestock, bestore, etc.: see Br- pref. 

Bestorm (b/jstf-im), v. [f. Be- 1+ SrorM v.] 
trans. Yo storm on all sides, to assail with storms 


or storming. Hence Besto‘rmed J//. a. 

1651 DaveNANT Goudibert 1. vi, In Boats bestorm'd all 
check at those that row. 1742 Younc Nt, 7%. 1v. 560 All is 
sea besides; Sinks under us; bestorms, and then devours. 
1837 CartyLe Fy. Rev. 11. mi. vin. v. 363 Betocsined, be- 
stormed; overflooded by black deluges of Sans-culottism. 

+Bestou'rn, v. Obs. [a. OF. destourne-r, f. 
bes- pejorative + fourner to turn.] 
upside down, overthrow. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour cxlii, Toke reason fro us, and 
bestourned our wytte. /d/a, Eiv b, The stenche of it .. be- 
storrneth (Fr. des¢ourne] all the ordre of nature. 

Bestow (b/jstou), v. Forms: 4-6 bistow/(e, 
5 bystow(e, 5-7 bestowe, (6 bestoe), 5- bestow. 
Pa. pple. bestowed, (7 bestowne), [ME. 42- 
stowen, {. bi-, BE- 2+ stowen to place, Srow.] 

1. trans. lo place, locate; to put in a position 
or situation, dispose of (77 some place). arch. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 967 The god of love hath the 
bystowid In place digne unto thy worthines. 1528 More 
Conf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 228/1 As rowmes and liuinges fal 
voyde to bestowe them in. 1567 Drury Lef. in ‘T’ytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) 111. 412 Bills bestowed upon the church 
doors. 1598 Siaxs. Merry W, 1. ii, 48 How should I be- 
stow him? Shall] put him into the basket againe? 1610 
Gwituim Heraldry ui. i, (1660) 96 Under what heads each 
peculiar thing must be Becowen, 1713 Pore /Ziad 1x. 284 
Glittering canisters .. Which round the board Menettius’ 
son bestow'd. 1873 Brownine Red Cott, Night-c. 116 The 
white domestic pigeon. .does mere duty by bestowing egg 
In authorized compartment. 

2. To stow away ; to place or deposit (anywhere) 
for storage, to store np. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11.84 The leed after Satorne groweth, 
And Jupiter the brass bestoweth. 1494 FABYAN vu. 466 
Lancastre. . bestowed suche ordenaunce as the Frenshemen 
for haste lafte behynde. 1526 Tinpari Like xii. 17, | have 
noo roume where to bestowe my frutes. 190 Suaks. 
Com. Err.1. ii. 78. 1630 J. Vaytor Ct. Fater Kent 13 
His store-house, into which he would stow and bestow any 
thing that the house would afford. 1853 Kani Grinnell 
Exp. xxix. (1856) 247 Bestowing away ny boots in a snugly- 
lashed bundle. 

3. To lodge, quarter, put up; to provide with a 
resting- or sleeping-place. Also ref, arch. 

1577 Houxsuep Chron, 111. 813 They were all bestowed 
aboord in Spanish ships. 1605 Suaxs. .Wacé, 11, vi. 23 Sir, 
can you tell, Where he bestowes himselfe? 1665 MANLEY 
Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 295 ‘Vo bestow the wearied men 
into Garrisons. 1821 Byron Sarda. 1. 1.121 See that the 


[f. prec. + 


trans. ‘Yo turn 
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women are bestow'd in safety In the remote apartments. 
1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. 1v. iv, Shall the Refectorarius 
bestow Your horses and attendants for the night. 

+b. To bring to bed, confine. Obs. rare. 

¢1320 Str Beves (Halliw.) 132 And Iosiane, Christ here 
be milde! In a wode was bestoude of childe. 

+4. To settle or give in marriage. Also ref. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeves T, 61 To bystow hir hye Into som 
worthy blood of ancetrye. 1530 PatsGr. 452/1 He hath be- 
stowed his doughter well. c1z550 CHEeKE Watt, xxiv. 38 
Eating and drinking, marijng, and bestowing yeer childern. 
1600 Suaks. A. Y, LZ. v. iv. 7 You wil bestow her on Orlando 
heere. c¢1670 Mrs. Hutcuinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1806) 9 Only three daughters who bestowed themselves 
meanly. 1714 ELtwoop A xfobiog. (1765) 100 He bestowed 
both his Daughters there in Marriage. f 

5. To apply, to employ (2 an occupation) ; to 
devote (/0, of abs.) for a specific purpose. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 95 Thenche thou most wel bysyly, And 
thy wy3t thran by-stowe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wy/’s Prod. 113, 
I wol bystowe the flour of myn age In the actes and in the 
fruytes of mariage. 1530 Patser. Introd. 2 Many .. shall 
also herafter bestowe theyr tyme in such lyke exercise. 
1541 R. CorpLanp Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., Howe to be- 
stowe his remedyes to the body of man. 1580 BareT Adv. 
B 580 Thou haste well bestowed thy paynes. 1653 WALTON 
Angler i. 39 Bestow one day with me and my friends in 
hunting the Otter. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, vi.279 Vhese .. 
onely bestowed themselves in prayer. 1851 Dixon H/. Pen 
xv. (1872) 125 How he intended to bestow his day. 

+ b. esp. To apply money to a particular pur- 
pose ; to lay out, expend, spend. Oés. 

1377 Lanei. P. Pd. B. 11. 75 In pe stories he techeth To 
bistowe byn almes. 1526 TiNDALE 2 Cor. xii. 15, I will very 
gladly bestowe, and wilbe bestowed for youre soules. 1583 
Stuspes Anat, Abus. 56 But nowe it is a small matter to 
bestowe. .a hundred pounde of one payre of Breeches. (God 
be mercifull unto us!) 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. vy. v. 11, I 
would haue bestowed the thousand pound J borrowed of 
you. 1611 Biste Dext. xiv. 26 Thou shalt bestow that 
money for whatsoeuer thy soule lusteth after. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc, Fun. Mon. 225 He bestowed much in building. 

+ ¢. refl. To acquit oneself. Ods. 

1591 SHaks. Two Gent. 11. i. 87. 1600 — A. Y. L.1v. iii. 
87 The boy is faire, Of femall fauour, and bestowes himselfe 
Like a ripe sister. 1606 Sy_vesteR Du Barfas (1633) 320 
Heall assayls and him so brave bestowes, in his Fight, etc. 

6. tr. (& absol.) To confer as a gift, present, give. 

1580 Baret Adv. B 580 To bestowe and giue his life for 
his country. 1583 StanyHuRsT 42mezs 11. (Arb.) 45 Thee 
Greeks bestowing theyre presents Greekish I feare mee. 
1613 SHaks. Hen, V/1//,1v.1i. 56 In bestowing, madam, He 
was most princely. 1632 Brome Novella 1. i, To brag of 
benefits one hath bestowne Doth make the best seeme lesse. 
1750 JOHNSON Ramb/. No. 38 P11 You here pray for water, 
and water I will bestow. 1802 Mar. EpcewortH Jforad T. 
1.i. 7 Theimportance that wealth can bestow. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad |, 111, 83 Whatever in their grace the gods bestow. 

b. Const. 07, «fon (of obs.) a person. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron. xxiv.7 All that was halowed for 
the house of the Lorde, haue they bestowed on Baalim. 
1601 SHaks. Tiel. N. 1. iv. 2 How shall 1 feast him? What 
bestow of him? 1628 WitHeR Brit. Rememb. Pref. 112 
What freedomes on the Muses are bestowne. 1817 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. [udia Il. 1v. v. 205 The steadiness ..of the 
English .. bestowed upon them a complete and brilliant 
victory. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4 (1882) 301 He be- 
stowed on him a pension of a hundred crowns a year. 

te. (rarely) fo or dat. pronoun. (Cf. 1441 in 5.) 

1588 Suaxs, 77. A.1v. ii. 163 You must needs bestow her 

funerall. 1605 — Lee@ri.i,128 Bestow Your needfull coun- 


saile to our businesses, 
+ Bestow’, sd. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.]  Be- 


stowing, lodgement, stowage. 

1589 WaRNER 42d. Eng. v. xxvii, They find as bad Bestoe 
as 1s their Postage beggerly. 

Bestowable (b/jstowab’l), a. [f. Besrow v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being bestowed or given. 

1882 Fraser's Mag. July 112 The greatest blessing be- 
stowable. 

+ Bestow'age, sd. Obs. rare. 
-AGE.] Stowage. 

@ 1656 Br. HALt is cited by Webster. 

Bestowal (béjstowal). [f. as prec. + -aL2.] 
The action of bestowing; a. disposal, location ; 
b. presentation, gift. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 633 If the bestowal of neces. 
saries be a task fruitless as the fabled labour of Sisyphus. 
1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1. App. 660 The bestowal 
of the earldom on Eric I have mentioned. 

Bestowed (b/jstau-d), AA/.a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] 

1. Placed, located; employed, applied, given; 
often with qualifying adv., as wed/-, 7//-bestowed. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ej, Hit is wel bestowed. 
a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 178 
Our Sauiour Christs friends are euill bestowed and thrust 
into his scalding house. 1667 Mi.ton P. ZL. v. 317 Well 
we may afford Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 


From large bestowed. 1814 Scorr Ld. of [sles v. xxi, In 
silvan lodging, close bestow'd. 

+2. Filled, stowed w7th. Obs. 

1621 R. Botton State /rel. 168 (Act 28 (Jen. V111), Boates, 
Scowts..and other vessels loden and bestowed with goods. 

Bestower (béstdvar). Also 6 -ar.  [f. as 
prec. +-ER1,] One who bestows. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Cor.iv. 1 Stewardes and 
bestowars of other mennes goodes. 1612 T. Taytor Covent, 
Titus ii, x11 Gifts and good turnes haue great power to hold 
mens hearts to the bestower. 1721 R. Keitu Aempzs’ Vall. 
Lillies xxxi. 95 The Lestower of eternal Rewards. 1879 
K. Doucias Confuc. iii. 77 ‘The. .bestower of destiny. 

Bestowing (b/stowin), vd/. sé. [f. as prec + 
-ING1,] ‘The action of the verb Besrow. a. 


[f. as prec. + 


BESTREW. 


Placing, stowing away, putting up. b. Employ- 
ment, expenditure. ¢. Conferment, presentation. 

1532 Fritu Afirror (1829) 277 As touching the bestowing 
of thy goods. 1542 Brinktow Complaynt? iv. (1874) 17 Ye 
shal gyue account..for the bestowyng of your nae 1608 
Hieron Wes. I. 751 Knowledge and discretion are Thy be- 
stowings. 1709 STEELE Tatler No.g ? 2 So hurried away 
with that strong Impulse of Bestowing, that he confers 
Benefits without Distinction. 1802 PaLey Nat. Theol. 
(1817) 129 The bestowing of the liquor in the hogsheads. 

Bestowment (b/stdumént). [f. BEsrow v. 
+-MENT.] 


1. The action of bestowing ; bestowal. 

1754 Epwarps Freed. Will w.v. (ed. 4) 314 God’s bestow- 
ment of the benefit. 1871 Browninc Badaust. 1536 Such 
things as bear bestowment, those thou hast. 

2. concr. That which is conferred; a gift. 

1837-40 HauisurToN Clockm. (1862) 118. 1856 R. VAUGHAN 
Mystics m1. iv. (1860) 1. 81 Angels and Archangels have at 
their command only subordinate bestowments. 

+ Bestra‘ct, p//. a. Obs. rare. 
Distracted. 

181 J. StupLey Seneca's Medea 123b, Bestract of wits, 
with wauering minde perplext. 

Bestraddle, bestraw, etc.: sce Br- pref 

+ Bestrau‘ght, v. and f//. a. Obs. Also 6 
bestrought. [f BE- 7/exsive + SrRAUGHT (found 
as early as 1520); cf. also astraught, distraught. 
The genesis of these forms seems to have been 
thus: L. déstractus gave distract, and (on some 
Eng. analogies) DistRaucHT; thence astraught 
and SrRauGHt ; hence ée-straugh?t and (with refe- 
rence again to d?stract) be-stract; finally Jbe- 
straughted. Found as pa. pple. and also as pa. t. 
of a vb., of which the present ought analogically 
to have been destract. But this is app. not found ; 
and the later inflexions destraughted, -ing, imply 
that bestraugh? was itself assumed as the present.] 

1. as fa. ¢. of a vb. Distracted, bereft (¢/ wits). 

1580 Nortx Plutarch (1676) 278 An Oracle. .whose spirit 
possessed many Inhabitants thereabouts, and bestraught 
them of their wits. , 

2. pa. pple. and adj. Distracted, distraught. 

@1547 SuRREY /Zve?d wv. 360 AEneaswith that vision striken 
down Well nere bestraught. 1686 WarNeER Add. Eng. 1. il, 
*Till she, as one bestrought Did crie. 1603 HoLtanp Plx- 
tarch’s Mor. 459 His wits were bestraught. 1642 1. TAYLOR 
God's Fudgeni. 1.1. vii. 14 Like a man bestraught he ranne 
after them. 1748 RicHARDson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 248, 
I have been, to use an old word, quite bestraught. 

+ Bestraughted, ///. a. Obs. rave’. [See 
prec.; cf. also astraughted, distraughted.} Dis- 
tracted. 

21650 Song to Lute in Percy I. (R.) Be-strawghted hedes 
relyfe hath founde By musickes pleasaunte swete delightes. 

+ Bestrau'ghting, 7/. 54. Obs. [See Br- 
STRAUGHT.] Distracting, distraction (of the wits). 

1585 Nomenclator sv. Delirium, Resuerte, radotement, a 
bestraughting of the mind. 1621 MoLLe Casmerar. Liv, Libr, 
11. xvii. 202 The losse of ones wits, and bestraughting. 

Bestraw, obs. f. BEstrREW. See also BE- 6 b. 

Bestreak (bijstr7-k), v. [f. BE- 1+Srreak v.] 
trans. To overspread with streaks, to streak. 
Hence Bestrea‘ked ///. a. 

a 1600 BurEL in Watson Codd. Scot. P. 11. 12 (Jam.) Thair 
girtens wer of gold bestreik. 1659 CLEVELAND Sing-soug ix, 
Her Cheeks bestreak’d with white and red. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xv. 65 When the dawn bestreak’d the east. 1849 
W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 86 The animal is bestreaked 
with vermilion, or with white clay. 

Bestream : see BE- pref. 

Bestrew (bijstrz’), v. Alsobestrow (bistrou-), 
and bestraw (ods.). Pa. pple. bestrewed; be- 
strewn, bestrown. For the forins see SrrEw. 
{OE. 2-, bestréowian, f. b7-, BE- 1+ stréowian to 
Srrew. Cf. MHG. éestréuwen, Du. bestrootjen, 
Da. bestrée, Sw. bestré. Orig. a weak verb: the 
pple. destrewn is recent, and due to analogy.] 

1. To strew (a surface) wth; to cover more or 
less with things scattered about and lying flat. 


Often in pa. pple. as adj. 

21000 Fob ii, 12 Ettm. 5. 38 Hi mid duste heora heafod 
bestreowodon. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 5 Heo..nomen ba twigga 
and .. bistreweden al bane weye. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Hus, 
11. 889 On a floor with chaf bystrowed. 1§5§5 Fardle 
Factions 1. v. 75 They all to bestrawe the carckesse with 
salte. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. Ind. ii. 42 Say thou wilt 
walke : we wil bestrow the ground. 1697 Potrer Axiig. 
Greece 1. iv. (1715) 231 Having bestrawed their heads with 
the Fruits of Ceres. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxu.273 Yon’ fierce 
man no more With bleeding Princes shall bestrow the floor. 
1815 Worpsw. White Doe 1. 140 The dewy turf with flowers 
bestrown. 1837 HawTHoRNE Amer. Note-Bks, (1871) 1. 40 
The brook is bestrewn with stones. 

b. transf. and fg. 

1611 Spee Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 131/1. The Kingdom of 
Scotland .. every where bestrewed with cities, townes, and 
borrowes. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon’s 77eas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxii. 1 He who is pardoned, is all bestrewed with mercy, 
1859 Hetrs friends in C. Ser. u. I. i 30 His daily work 
thickly bestrewed with trouble and worry. 

2. iN strew or scatter (things) about. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 311 So thick bestrown Abject and 
lost lay these, covering the Flood. 1787 J. Bartow Hasty 
Pudding, Vhe yellow flour, bestrew’d and stirr'd with haste. 

3. Of things: To lie scattered over (a surface). 

1718 Pore /éiad 1. 266 Thin hairs bestrew’d his long 


[See next.] 


BESTREWMENT. 


misshapen head. 1794 Worwsw. Guilt & Sorr, Wks. 1, 107 
In a dry nook where fern the floor bestrows, 1832 II1. 
Martineau Ella of Gar, vii. 83 ‘Vo sweep away the sand 
and rubbish which bestrewed it. 

Bestrew'ment. rare. [f. prec.+-MENT.] A 
strewtng about or over. 

1833 Blackw, Mag. XX XIII. 137 From beneath all their 
sweet and sad bestrewments she who is their sister revives. 
1845 /bid. LV11. 526 The call for the bestrewment of flowers. 

Bestrid, bestridden, ppl. a. of Besrripe, 

1651 H. Morein Luthus. Tri, (1656) 175 Like some bestrid 
Pythonick or hackneyed Inthusiastick. 

Bestride (bistraid), v. Pa. t. bestrode ; also 
bestrid. Pa. pple. bestridden; also -strid, 
-strode, (8 -strodden). For other forms see 
Stripe. (OE. b7-, bestridan, f. bi-, Be- 4+ stridan 
to Stripe. Cf, MIIG, destriden, MDu. bestryden.] 

1. To sit upon with the legs astride. a. To ride, 


mount (a horse, etc.). The original use. 

¢1o00 Aiirric /fom. 11.136 Ile his hors bestrad. ¢ 1300 
KK. Adis. 706 Bulsifal that hors het..No dorste no mon him 
bystryde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 192 His goode Stecde 
al he bistrood. c1450 Laud WS. 595 f. s The worthiest 
wyght in wede That ever by-strod any stede. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich. [/,v. v.79 Vhat horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
1630 Tink. Turvey 17, | never bestrad any one beast in my 
life but a mare. a@1771 Gray Fatal Sisters 63 Sisters, 
hence with spurs of speed .. Each bestride her sable steed. 
1817 Byron Manfred u. ii. 7 The Giant steed, to be bestrode 
by Death. 1853 KincsLey //yfatia xxii. 281 Ostriches .. 
bestridden each by a tiny cupid. : 

b. To sit across (other things) as on a horse. 

¢1z0s Lay. 28020 Pa halle ich gon bistriden Swule ich 
wolde riden. 1g9z SHaks. Rom. § Ful. 1. ii. 31 When he 
bestrides the lasie pacing cloudes. 1785 Cowrer Yasé& i. 
439 Through the pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 1793 
Soutuey in £2/¢ (1849) 1. 180 The driving blast, bestrodden 
by the spirit of Ossian. 1822 Scott .Vige/i, Who can say 
what nose they[the barnacles] may bestride. 

Jig. 1752 Br. Warpurton Lett, Emin. Prelate (1809) 119 
The Church, bestrid by some bumpish minister of state, who 
turns and winds it at his pleasure. 1865 BusHnece Vicar. 
Sacr, 11. vi. 320 The wrath that is to bridle and bestride 
everlastingly His will and counsel. 

2. To stand over (a place) with the legs astride ; 
to straddle over, to bestraddle. Also fig. 

1601 SHAks. Ful. C. 1. ii. 135 He doth bestride the narrow 
world like a Colossus. 1606 — Ant. & CZ. v.ii. 82 His legges 
bestrid the Ocean. 1787 Bentnam Def. Usury xiii. 131 
Your formidable image bestriding the ground. 1872 YEaTS 
Growth Comm, 53 A statue..called the Colossus of Rhodes, 
is said to have bestridden the mouth of the harbour. 

b. To stand over, as a victor over the fallen. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97b, His crucifyers 
bestrydynge hym. 1719 YounGc Xevenge v. ii, How 1 be- 
stride your prostrate conqueror! 1826 Scott IWcodst, ix, 
He seemed already to bestride the land which he had 
conquered. 

ce. To stand over (a fallen man) in order to 
defend him ; also-fg, to defend, protect, support. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch 236 A Romaine souldier being thrown 
to the ground euen harde by him, Martius straight bestrid 
him, and slew the enemie. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. v.i. 192 
When I bestrid thee in the warres, and tooke Deepe scarres 
to saue thy life. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. 4. 1642 Cuas. I 
Answ. 19 Prop. 2 They have .. bestridde Sir John Hotham 
in his bold-faced Treason. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 224 As 
he bestrode my Grandsire, when he fell, And all else fled. 

+d. intr. To stand astride. Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.) 254 His turmentours or cru- 
cite moost unreuerently bestrydynge ouer his blessed 
ace. 

3. transf, of things (e.g. a rainbow, bridge). ¢ravzs. 

1728 THnomson Sfring 203 Bestriding earth, the grand 
ethereal bow Shoots up immense. 1785 Cowrer Tash iv. 3 
Yonder bridge That with its wearisome, but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood. 1860 Hawtuorxe Maré. Faun 
(1878) 11. xix. 222 Bestridden by old, triumphal arches. 

4. To stride across, to step across with long 
strides. Also ig. 

¢1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1. x. 62 Deepe water he did 
bestride. 1 Suaks. Cor. iv. v. 124 When | first my 
wedded Mistris saw Bestride my Threshold. 1814 Byron 
Corsair iu. xix. 13 He.. Strives through the surge, be- 
strides the beach. 1824 Disoin Libr. Comp. 615, 1 shall 
bestride the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Hence Bestri‘der, Bestri-ding vd/. 56. and ppl. a. 

1618 Bo.ton Florus 1. vi. 95 1f his Sonne..had not rescued 
his Father from certaine death itselfe with bold bestriding 
him. 1830 SoutHey Fug. Dragon 11. 77 The fiercest steed 
that e’er To battle bore bestrider. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xiii, A third animal laden with a bestriding child. 

+ Bestri-de, prep. Obs. rare—'. For AsTRIDE, 
influenced by the vb. 

1813 J. C. HosHouse Fourney 408 A marble lion .. with 
the legs of a man bestride him. 


+ Bestri‘ke, v. Ods. rare. Also bestryke. 
[f. Be- 1 + SrriKeEtocub, stroke; cf. LG. bestrfhen, 
G. bestreichen to overspread, do over :—ONG. 47- 
strihhan, {. b¢- Be- 1+ strihhan to stroke.] trans. 
To overspread, do over, anoint, smear, daub, rub 
over with. 

1527 ANorEW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Biv b, Rounde 
aboute the panne ye shal lay sande and bestryke that above 
with claye. 1563 Hyti Art Garden. (1593) 33 If you be- 
strike the lowar part of your tree with redde Oker. 

+Bestri'p, v. Obs. (OF. bestrypan, f. Be-1, 2+ 
*strypan to Strip; cf. MHG. destroufen.] trans. 
To strip clean: to deprive of or take away entirely. 


1065 O. £. Chron. (MS. C.) Ealle ba bestrypte pe he ofer 
mihte at life and zt lande. 1340 Ayend. 150 Pes yefpe.. 
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bestrepp and kest out pe rote and be zenne of ire. 1622 
Masse Gusm. d’Ad/ft. 87 e-stript of all manner of vice. 

Bestripe (b/jstraip), v. [f. Be- 1+ Strive v.] 
To cover with stripes. Hence Bestri-ped pf/. a. 

1618 Botton Florus (1636) 271 As if his faire successes 
were .. to be bestryped, and inter-woven with crosse acci- 
dents. 1821 Crare brld. Minstr. 1. 75 Vales Bestriped 
with shades of green and gray. 

Bestrode, pa.t. and pple. of BEestRIDE v. 

Bestroke: sce Br- pref. 

Bestrought, var. of Bestravenr v. Obs. 

Bestrow, bestrown, variants of BrsTREW, -N. 

Bestru't, v. In 6 bestrout. [f. Br 4+ 
Strut v.] ¢razs. To strut or walk pompously over. 

1594 Carew Yasso (1881) 74 With sauage insteps some the 
soyle bestrout. 

+Bestru't, 7//. a. Obs. Also bestrutted. 
{Cf. Astrur, and Srrur, whence this scems to have 
becn formed on the analogy of compounds tn Be- 
found only in pa. pple.] Swollen. 

1603 HoLtann Plutarch's Mor. 632 Pappes bestruct with 
milke. 1648 Herrick Oberon's Feast, Poems (1869) 127 He 
.. eates the sagge And well bescrutted bees sweet bag. 

Bestual, obs. form of Bestia... 

Bestuck, pa. t. and pple. of Besrick. 

Bestud (b/jstu'd), vw. [f. Be-1+Srupv. ] trans. 
To stud the surface of, set with or as with studs. 

1601 Hotiano Pérxy 1.258 This Purple is. bestudded (as 
it were). .with sharpe knobs pointed. 1634 Mitton Comus 
734 The unsought diamonds Would so emblaze the forehead 
of the deep, And so bestud with stars. c1800 K. WuirTe 
Poents (1837) 85 The glittering host bestud the sky. 

fence Bestu‘dded /#/. a. 

1601 WeEEVER -Virr. Mart. Eiij, This starre-bestudded 
vaile. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 253 The ectoderm is 
very richly bestudded with the thread cells. 

|| Bestuur (béstr). [Du.; = government, f. 
bestitren to govern.] Government, administration ; 
i.c. in the Dutch-speaktng parts of South Africa. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 12 May 8/2 Stellaland will. .be governed 
by the Bestuur under the advice of Captain Trotter and 
Vincent. 1885 Daily News 13 Feb. 3/2 A member of the 
Goshen bestuur. 

Bestyly, bestysshe, obs. form of BEASTLY, -ISH. 

Besugar, besuit, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Besully (bist), v. [f Be- 1 + SuLLy¥ v.] 
trans. To sully or sot! badly. 

a 1635 Corset Fairef. Wind. (D.) The limber corps, be- 
sully’d o’er With meagre paleness. 1820 Blackw. Mag. 
VII. 190 Cheeks are besullied with unused brine. 

Besumme, obs. form of Bresom. 

+ Besure (bifiie1), adv. pir. Obs. = Be sure; 
you may be sure; surely, certainly. 

4743 ArpLeToN Serm, 95 And besure, this bids fair for a 
certain Markofa good Christian. 1754 RicnarosonGrandi- 
son III. 322 Get away as soon as you can. Besure do. 

+Beswaddle, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 1 + 
SWADDLE v.]  ¢rans. 

1. To envelop in swaddling-clothes. 


755 P. WuiteHean £f. Thomson (R.) Infant limbs be- 
swaddled in the lawn. 

2. To beat, thrash, ‘swaddle.’ 

1598 Fiorio, Pestare..to bang, to bebast, to beswaddle 
with a cudgell. 

+ Beswark,v. Sc. Os. Pa. pple. beswakkit. 
(f. Be- 1+ Swak v.]  ¢rans. To dash, strike. 

G 1505 Dunsar Fiyting 188 Oft beswakkit with ane our- 
hie tyd. 

+ Beswa'pe, v. Obs. rare. (OE. beswdpan, f. 
be-, BE- 1 + swwd¢pan to sweep, brush.] ¢ranxs. To 
envelop, entangle. 

cg80 K. ELFreo Seda u. xii, Hi hi mid scytan besweop. 
1175 Cott. Hon. 239 Him selfe bi sandlice senne beswapen. 

Beswarm, besweeten, beswelter: see BE-. 

+ Beswea't, 7a. pple. Obs. Also 5 beswette. 
{f. Be- 7+Sweat.] Covered with sweat. 

exzog Lay. 9315 Al his burne wes bi-swat [c 1zg0 bi-swat]. 
¢1460 Lybeaus Disc. 108 All beswette for hete. 1470 85 
Matory Arthur (1816) 11. 206 Her horse was all to besweat. 
1574 HeLLowes Gucuara's Ep. (1577) 53 Your letters .. 
come wrinckled like linnen .. besweat like a doublet. 

+ Beswike, v. Ols. Forms: /f.1 beswican, 
2-4 biswike(n, 4 by-, beswyke(n, (bisuike, 
bisquyke), 5 bi-, byswyke, (beeswik). a, 7. 
I beswhe, 2-3 biswak, (3-4 -suak), 3-5 -swok(e. 
La. pple. 1-3 biswicen, 2-5-swiken, 4-5 -swike. 
[OE. beswican to evade, betray, deceive, = OS. 
brswican, OUG. biswihhan (MHG. beswichen), f. 
Be- t + swican:—OTeut. *swfgan to cease, go 
away, leave off.] 

trans. To betray, cheat, decctve. 

971 Blick. Hom. 5 Deofol..beswac pone zrestan wifmon. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 4 Warniad pet eow nan ne 
beswice [1160 Hatton beswike]. a1240 Lofsong in Lam, 
Hom. 213 Pat te hope of ham bi-swoc me. cx1250 Gen. & 
Ex. 3861 He ben bi-swiken. @ 1300 Cursor A. 818 Pe find 
..bi-suakadam. /é/d. 19231 Ilk suik it-self bisuikes. ¢1380 
Str Ferumb. 4164 ¥ wil 30u not be-swyke. 1470 Haroinc 
Chron. clxxvii, Sir Archbald Douglas and erle Patrike.. 
their kyng thought to bee swik. : 

Beswiker (in 4 bezuikere), deceiver; Be- 
swiking vd/. 5d., cheating, deceptton. 

1340 A yen. 23 Bezuykynges and euel red and uele opre 


zennes. /ébrd. 171 Ase his pyef, ase his mansla3pe, ase his 
bezuykere. 


‘a doubtful issue ; 


BET. 


Beswim, beswicch, etc.: sce Be- pref. 

tBeswing, v. Ods. [f. Br- 4+Swine v.] 
trans. To swing about ; to hang. 

1571 R. Epwarpis Damon & 7’. in Hazl. Dodsiey 1V. 84 
Such lackeys make me lack ; ian halter beswinge them ! 

+Beswinge, v. (ls. Also 6 beswindge. 
{f. Bu- 2 + Swince v.] trans. ‘Vo swinge, beat 
soundly. Also /ig. 

[c 1000 Alteric /.x. v.16 We Sine deowas synd beswung.- 
ene, ¢117§ (see next, 2).) 1968 ‘Tl. Llowetn Ard, Amitie 
(1879) 45 With better words beswindge this dame, let no 
perswasion lacke. 1g90 Greene Ord. Fur. (1599) 56 You 
had best . least 1 beswinge you. 

+ Beswink, v. Ods. (OF. beswincan, f. Bre 4 
+ szvincan to toil, to labour: see Swink.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo labour for, work for. (Cf. de¢ravel.) 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosf. John iv. 38 Ich sende cow to ripene, 
pact pat se ne beswuncon [¢ 1160 //ation beswuncen). 1377 
Lanau. 7’, 72. B. vi. 216 Bolde beggeres and bigge bat niowe 
her bred biswynke. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 131 They hadden 
that they have beswunke. c1q00 Jest. Love (1560) 272/2 
With sweate thy sustenaunce 10 beswinke. : 

2. To chasttse. rave. (Prob. for beswinge- 

¢1175 Lamb. Jom. 111 Ec pet mon biswinke pene stunte 
lichome for steore. ; 

+ Beswi'nkful, 2. Obs, rare~'. Toilsome. 

@aiyz25 Aucr. KR. 188 God nu peonne giedluker bi stronge 
wei, & biswincfule, touward be muchele feste of heouene. 

Beswyle, obs. form of Brsot. 

Besy, -ly, -nes, obs. forms of Busy, ete. 

Besym, obs. form of Brsom. 

Bet bet), sd. Also 7-8 bett. [Of uncertain 
origin ; nor is it clear whether the sb. or the vb. 
was the starting-point; tf the sb., we may per- 
haps see tn it an aphetic form of ABET sd. in the 
sense of ‘tnstigation, encouragement, support, 
maintaining of a cause’: see the quotation from 
Spenser under ABeT sé. 2. The vb. would then 
be derived from the sb., as tn the case of WAGER 
sb. and v. It is less easy to get from the sense of 
ABET v. to that of Brr v., since the ortgtnal con- 
struction ought then to be, not ‘to bet money on 
a champion,’ etc., but ‘to bet (i.e. abet) a cham- 
pion with money,’ of which no trace is found, 
See however ABET v. 4 in sense of ‘to bet that.’ 

(The suggestion that de¢ is :—early ME. Brot, ‘ vow, pro- 
mise, threat,’ has no support in the history or phonology.)] 

The backing of an affirmation or forecast by 
offering to forfett, in case of an adverse issue, a 
sum of money or article of value, to one who by 
accepting, maintains the opposite, and backs his 
opinion by a corresponding stipulatton; the 
staking of money or other value on the event of 
a wager; ulso, the sum of 
money or article staked. Ax even bet (fig.): an 
equal chance, a balance of probabilities. 

(The first quotation is quite uncertain in meaning.) 

[¢1460 Towneley Myst, 87 Ye fyshe before the nett, And 
stryfe on this bett, Siche folys never I mett.] 1592 GrEENE A r¢ 
Conny catch. 11. 7 Certaine old sokers, which are lookers on, 
and listen for bets, either euen or od. ¢ 1614 Drayton J/is. 
Q. Margaret (1748) 151 For a long time it was an even bet 
.. Whether proud Warwick or the Queen should win. 1646 
Buck Rich, ///, 1. 60 Might have brought the odds of that 
day to an even bet. 1735 Pore AJ/or. £ss.1. 86 His pride 
was in Piquette, Newmarket fame, and judgment at a Bett. 
1818 Byron Beffo xxvii, And there were several offer'd 
any bet, Or that he would, orthat he would not come, 1871 
Kinestey in Life & Lett, (1879) 11. 271 Plenty of bets pass 
on every race, which are practically quite harmless. 

2. A challenge contest. 

1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club M1. xi. 59 A great det, as a 
game [at bowls] was called, came off on Cockburnspath 
Green in 1807 or 1808. 

Bet (bet), v. Also 7-8 bett. Pa. t. and pple. 
bet; filso betted. [See prec.] /¢rans. To stake 
or wager (a sum of money, etc.) in support of an 
affirmation or on the issue of a forecast. 

1597 SHaks. 2//en. JV, 1. ii. 50 lohn of Gaunt loued him 
well, and betted inuch Money on his head. 1a 1600 Rod. 
Hood (Ritson) un. xii. 105 Said the bishop then, Ile not bet 
one peny. 1727 Pore, etc. Bathos 110 These on your side 
will all their fortunes bet. 1849 Dickens Dav. Cop. ii. 
(C. D. ed.) 16 I'll as good as bet a guinea. .that she'll let us 
go. 18760. W. Hoimes How Old Horse won Bet Poems 
(1884) 309 I'll bet you two to one I'll make him do it. 

absol. To lay a wager. You bet (slang, 
chtefly tn U.S.): be assured, certatnly. 

1609 RowLanos Auaue Clubbes 4 At Bedlem-bowling alley 
late, Where Cittizens did bet : And threw their mony on the 
ground. 1628 Earce J/icrocosm. xviii. 101 He enjoys it 
lgambling] that looks on and bets not. 1711 dct g Anne 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 4863/2 If such Person, .shall..at any one 
time.. Play or Bett for anySum. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown, 
Brandy punch going, I'll bet. 1858 THackeray Virgin, 
II. xv. 114, I don't bet onhorses 1 don’t know. 1868 O. W. 
Hoimes Once More Poems (1884) 224 ‘Is it loaded?’ *1’ll 
bet you! What doesn’tit hold?’ 1882 S4. Texas Siftings 
131 ‘Are you drunk?’ ‘You bet.’ ‘Then you move off 
from here.” e 

+ Bet, adv. \and a. Obs. Forms: 1-7 bet 
‘3-6 bett, 4-6 bette). [Com. Teut.: OE. bez 
= OF ris. dct, OS. bat, bet (MDu. dat, bet, Du. 
bet-), OHG., MHG. baz (mod.G. bass, ON. detr, 
Goth. dazis:~OTeut. *dafrz adv., the uninflected 
comparative stem, whence was formed the ad). 


BET. 


*batizon-, in OE. dgtera, BETTER. In the adv. the 
comparative ending -2z underwent the same pho- 
netic changes as the formative -7s of nouns, and 
was thus reduced to -e, or lost entirely before the 
OE. period. (A¢/, for the expected d¢fe, probably 
followed /guzg, s¢ft, etc.) About the end of the 
OE. or beginning of the ME. period, éet(e)re, 
the neuter gender of the adj., began to be used, 
in certain constructions, in the place of det, and, 
after a long existence side by side, gradually 
superseded it about 1600: instances of de/ just 
before, and especially after, 1600 are archaisms. 
This encroachment of defere, beter, better upon bet 
began in phrases where the adj. and adv. are not 
easily separated, as in /z¢ zs det or betere (positive 
‘it is we//’ or ‘ good’), and gradually extended 
to others; the final ascendancy of Jdefter was 
doubtless helped by the fact that de¢ and other 
comparatives of the same type ‘e.g. leg, near) 
had not the ordinary comparative sign, aud were 
thus less definite in expression. As in similar 
cases, during the time that de¢ and deter were 
interchangeable as adverbs, de¢ was by compensa- 
tion sometimes used for etter as adjective. ] 

I. adv. (and predicative adj.) 

1. The earlier form of Berrer, the comparative 
of WELL. 

¢888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxiii, Dat se hwate maze dy bet 
weaxan. a1200 Moral Ode 15 in Trin. Colt. Hom.220\ch 
mihte habben bet idon. c 1205 Lay. 28560 Wha dude wurse, 
no wha bet. 1297 R. GLovc. 209 Hys men Iruste pe bet to 
hym. 1377 Lanct, P. Pf B. vu. 123 Where do-wel, do- 
bet, and do-best ben in lond. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 126 
One justeth wel, another bet. 1423 Jas. I, Avng’s Q. ci, 
3e knaw the cause of all my peynes smert Bet than my- 
self. 1466 Pol. Ret. & L. Poents (1866) to9 And graunt me 
grace ai bett& bett. c1g7o Tuysne Pride & Low, (1841) 20 
No Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can penne it bet then he. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 71 We dezerue full bet then 
they. 

2. As predicate after é¢; interchanging with the 
neuter adj. befere. (In quots. 1385, 1578, its adjec- 
tive function is distinct.) Cf. BETTER A 4. 

c1175 Lamb. Hon. 145 Him is wel.. him is ec muchele 
bel pet is itladed from muchele wowe. c1z00 OrmIN 5548 
Pati hemm babe beo be bett. c¢1z0g5 Lay. 870 Hit is pe bet 
mid us, ¢c1386 Cuaucrr Pers. 7. » 465 Therfore saith a 
wise man, that ire is bet than play. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi, Bett were me lo deye, Than liue ashamed. 
¢ 1575 Gascoicne Frauttes WVarre (1831) 209, I termed have 
all strife To be no bet than warres. @ 1643 W. CartwriGHTt 
Ordinary in Dodstey \1780) X. 251 Sin it may be no bet 
now gang in peace. ; 

IT. aésol. and quasi-sd. 

3. The det: the advantage: cf. BETTER A 8. 

1340 Cursor M. 7642 (Trin.) Wip pat folke soone he met 
And wi3tly wan of hem pe bet [v. » his dete]. 1592 Wyrtey 
A rmorie 118 It seemd the Frenchmen had the bet. 

4. One's bette: cf. BETTER A 7. rare. 

1494 Fasyan vu. ccxl. 281 No man | thought my bette. 

+ Bet, aé/v.? Obs.(Origin and meaning doubtful.} 
In Go det. (Prof. Skeat takes it as = go better, i.e. 
go quicker.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pard, T. 339 Go bet, quod he, and axe 
redily what cors is this. c1425 Sevex Sag. (P.) 1005 The 
mayslir made hys hor go bete. @ 1528 SKELTON E/. Rumt- 
myng 331 And bad Elynour go bet. And fyll good met. 
¢1600 Part, Byrdes 148 in Hazl. E. P. P. W1. 174 Here is 
nought els with friende nor foe, But go bet peny go bet go. 
1617 Frere & Boye 300 ibid. III. 73 Ye hath made me 
daunce, maugre my hede, Amonge the thornes, hey go bette. 

Bet, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Beat v.!; dial. form 
of BEET vz. 

Beta bi'ta). [a. L. deta, Gr. Bara.) 

l. The second letter of the Greek alphabet, B, B. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 12425 Bot sai pou me first o betha, And 
sipen i sal pe sai alpha. 

In various scientific uses; esp. a. Astron. 
Used to mark the second star in a constellation. 
b. Chem. The second of two or more isomerous 
modifications of the same organic compound. ¢. 
Nat. Hist, The second sub-species or permanent 
variety of a species. d. In various other classifica- 
tions. Cf. ALPHA. 

1867 CuamBers Astron. v1. ii. (1877) 492 Amongst the 
conspicuous stars 8 Libra: (green) appears to be the only 
instance. 1877 Watts Fowzes’ Chem. 11. 497 Beta-orcin is 
obtained by dry distillation of usnic acid. 1877 — Dict. 
Chem. IV. 235 Stenhouse designated the acid obtained from 
South American Roccella..as a-orsellic, and that prepared 

.from South African Roccella as B-orsellic. 


Betag: see Br- pref. 

Betaght(e, -3t(e, pa. t. of BETEAcH v. Ods, 

Betaikin, obs. Sc. form of BETOKEN. 

Betail (bftztl), v. xonce-wd. [on analogy of 
behead.) trans. To deprive of the tail. 


18 . Trociore (O.) (The sportsman] puts his heavy boot 
on the beasi’s body, and there beheads and betails him. 

Betailed (b/tzild), 2/7. a. [f. BE- 7+ Tatn.] 
Furnished with a tail. 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit, W. iii, Thus betailed and bepowdered, 
lhe man of tasle fancies he improves in beauty. 1854 H. 
Miter Footpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 165 The betailed repliles. 


Betaine (b7te,ain). Chem. [anomalously f. L. 


j 
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beta BEET sd. + -INE4.] A chemical base (C, H,, NO.) 
found in beet and mangold-wurzel. 

1879 Watts Dict, Chem, V1. 340 Betaine crystallizes in 
large shining hydrated cryslals. 

Betaine, betani, obs forms of Betony. 

+ Betaint, v. Ods. [f. BeE-1+Tatnt.] ¢rans. 
To tinge. Hence (short for betainted) AA/. a. 

1594 Carew Yasso (1881) 60 Her beguil{djed lockes this 
slightest wound With some few drops, such wise betainted 
red, As gold growes ruddie, 1598 GREENE Fames 1V (1861) 
195 Where every wean is all betaint with blood. 

Betake (b7t2'k), v. stv. Pa t. betook. Pa. 
pple. betaken. For formssee TAKEv, [ME. ée-, 
bitake(z, f. b¢-, BE-+ Take. There seems to have 
been an early confusion of detake with betece, be- 
teche, BeTEacn, which extended in part also to 
the simple ¢aée, so that this had the sense of 
‘deliver, hand over, give in charge,’ not found in 
ON., and not logically developed in Eng. from its 
proper sense of * seize, grasp, catch hold of, make 
oneself holder or owner of.’ In any case, in ME., 
betake, betdk, betaken was identified in sense with 
beteach, betaughte, betaught; and only since the 
latter became obs., has detake tended to revert 
toward the normal sense of éake. See TAKE.] 

+1. ¢raxs. To hand over, deliver, give up, grant, 
place at a person’s disposal ;= BeTEacH 2, Const. 
with dat. or fo, unto, etc. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 6251 Heo sculled eow, pat lond bi-taken. c12go0 
[bid. 22791 He was bi-take [c 1205 izefen] Arthur {in stede 
of hostage. a1300 Havelok 1226 Gold and siluer and ober 
fe Bad he us bi-taken pe. c1go0 Destr. Troy 1. 1391 Er- 
cules.. Betoke hir to Telamon. 1534 More Ox Passion 
Wks. 1338/2 The onely sacrifice betaken by Chryst vnto his 
christen church. 1618 RowLanps Sacred Alem. 24 Then 
bread he brake, And that to his Disciples did betake., 1621 
Quarces Esther (1638) 89 Zedechia.. Into Serajahs peace- 
full hand betooke The sad contents of a more dismall Booke. 

+b. To hand over to the care of; to entrust, 
commit, give in charge Zo ;= BETEACH 3. Odés. 

1297 R. Giovc. 354 He bytoc hym Engelond, pat he yl 
wel wuste To Wyllammes byofbe. @1300 Cursor Al, 1126 
(Gott.) He was noght bitan (C. bi-taght, F. bela3t, 7. bi- 
take] tome. ¢1375§ Wycuir I/és. (1880) 365 Pe whiche god 
had bytake to her gouernance. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Be- 
takyn’ a lhynge to anothere, comznttio, conimendo. 1596 
SPENSER F. Q. ut. iv, 28 Phoebe to a nymphe her babe 
betooke To be upbrought in perfect maydenhed. 1649 
SeLpEN Laws Enz. 1. lix. (1739) 110 The Empress perceiv- 
ing the power of the Clergy, betakes her case to them. 

+c. To give in marriage. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir £cclus. vii. 27 Bytac a do3tir and a grel werk 
thou shalt do; and to a wel felende man 3if hyr. 

+2. To commit or commend (one), by the ex- 
pression of a wish, Zo (God, the devil, etc.) ; often 
as an apprecation or imprecation. Also in leave- 

taking: To bid adieu, say good-bye. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. 475 God & Seinte Marie, & Sein Denis al 
so..Ich bitake min soule. ¢1386 CHaucer Alitleres T. 564 
My soule bitake I vn 10 Sathanas. c1400 Afot. Loll. 24 
Petre be tok Anani..to pe fend 1o be tormentid perpetuali. 
1493 Festyvall\W. de W. 1515) 115 He betoke lhem to god & 
Mary maudeleyne lo kepe & wente his way. 1526 SKELTON 
Magryf. 406 Nowe to the Devil I the betake. 1642 EveLyN 
Afent, (1857) II. 4 To God Almighty I betake tt for sup- 
port and speedy good success. 

+ 3. To allot, to assign; = BETEACH 5. Ods. 

€ 1300 Cursor Al. 4001 (Gilt.) Pe fiss to water als we finde, 
Pe foul he bitok [C. be-taght, /. be ta3t] 10 be wind. 

4. refl. To commit oneself, have recourse or 
resort fo any kind of action. 70 betake oneself 
to one's heels: to retreat in flight, to run away. 

15.. Sc. Aletr. Ps. lvii, My soule doth her betake unto 
the helpe of the. 1593 Hooker Fccé. Pod. 1. vii. § 3 When 
we betake ourselves unto rest. 1598 GrEENWEY Tacitus’ 
Ann. xu. vill. (1622) 166 The enemy betooke him lo his 
heeles with small losse. 1601 Suaxs. 77vef, Nw in. iv. 240 
That defence thou hast, betake the loo’t. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 22 They betook themselves to a short debate. 
1762 Hume Hest, Eng. (1806) 111.220 To betake themselves 
to other expedients for supporting authority. 1794 BurKE 
Sp. HH" Hastings Wks, 1842 XV. 166 They saw him .. be- 
taking himselfto flight. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek 
v. 107 The Irish betake themselves 1o rebellion when stopped 
in their merry-makings. 

+b. intr. (for refl.; Obs. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. v. 28 Then to her yron wagon she 
betakes. 1606 Sy_vester u Bartas (1633) 320 All be-take 
to flight. 1641 Mitton Cé. Govt. u. Introd., Whether aught 
was imposed me by them, or betaken to of mine own chotce. 

C. passive. 

1601 T. Wricut Passions of Minde (1620) 303 The matter 
whereunto I am betaken. 

5. ref. To resort, make one’s way, turn one’s 
course, go. (Here the notion of ‘taking’ or ‘con- 
veying’ oneself becomes distinct.» 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. 1653 Pref. 3 It was of 
old a custome .. for the sick lo betake themselves unto the 
«. Temple of Aesculapius. 1667 Mitton P, Z. x. 922 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 1714 ELLwoop 
Axtobiog. 3 He betook himself to London 1815 L. Hunt 
Feast Poets 21 So off he betook him the way that he came. 

b. with 047. =refl. pron. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 11. 307 They betook their little 
quickened hearts behind the panels. 

+ 6. To take ; to take in some sense. Ods. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on 1/usb.1. 639 The x day the II]I away 
hetake And other III] enscore her place into. arss5 
Latimer H7&s, (1844-5) 1. 73 (D.) As the blanchers have 


BETEACH. 


blanched it and wrested it, and as I myself did once betake 
it. x§91 Spenser AZ. Hubberd 69 Ere that anie way I doo 
betake, I meane my Gossip privie first to make. 

+ 7. (2) To pursue; to overtake. Ods. 

arooo /Exrric Coffoguy P 34 Mid swiftum hundum ic be- 
tece [AZS. betacc] wildeor [éxseguor feras]. 1375 Bar- 
BouR Bruce ut. 159 Now may 3e se Betane the starkesl 
pundelan. 1583 STaNyHuURST ‘2xezs 1. (Arb.) 52 When 
slumber sweetlye betaketh Eech morlal person. 

Betaken, -in, obs, forms of BETOKEN. 

Beta-king, 04/. sé. [f. BETAKE + -1NG1,] Taking 
(obs.); in mod. senses chiefly gerundial. 

©1449 Pecocx Refr. 1. xx. 128 The bitaking of these bookis 
.-into her vce, 

Betalde, obs. pa. pple. of BETELL. 

Betalk, betallow, betask, betaxed, see BE-. 

+ Betall, v. Ods. [a. Du. de¢al-en to pay: used in 
Eng. in 17th c.] ‘rans. To pay. 

1630 J. Taytor(N.) Our host said we had foure shilling to 
betall or pay. 1631 Hevwoop Fair Afaid W. 1, 1. i, With 
one word of my mouth I can tell them what is to be-tall. 

Betance,'north. dial. f. decakew: see BETAKE. 

Betant(y, obs. form of BretTony. 

Betanglement. [f. Be- 2 + TancLe v.+ 
-MENT.] ‘Tangled condition. 

1881 J. HawtHorNe Fortune's Fool 1. ii, The riotous be- 
tanglement of his brown hair. Be ; 

+ Betas. Ods. rare—'. [a. ON. betti-dss sail- 
yard, ? f, dezta to make the ship catch the wind, to 
tack + dss pole, yard ; cf. windlass, in ME. wird- 
as, in ON. vinddss.] A sailyard. 

c1330 R. Brunne in Layamon III. 396 Som aforced the 
wyndas, Som the lofe, som the betas. 

Betassel (bite's’l), v. [f. Br- 1 + Tasset.] 
trans. To hang round or decorate with, or as 
with, tassels. Hence Beta‘sselled, -eled pf/. a. 

1648 Eart Westmip. Otia Sacra (1879) 16 The Lustfull 
Clusters. . Betasseling Autumn. 1778 Mrs. DeLany Leéz. 
Ser. 11. II. 341 Her bridal apparel. .festooned and betassel’d. 
1812 Examiner 12 Ocl. 653/1 One cannol be always. .de- 
vising patterns, and betasselling dragoons. 

Betattered (bitetaid), p//. a. [f. Be- 1+ 
TaTTER v.] All in tatters, ragged. 

1618 WITHER JZotto Wks. (1633) 553 The beggarlies! And 
most belallered Pesant. @1704 T. Brown /V&s, (1760) I. 
240 (D.) She brought a gown .. bepatch’d and betatler’d. 

Betaughte, -tauhte, etc., pa. t. of BETEACH v. 

+ Betaw'der, v. ?xonce-wd. [f. BE-+?Taw- 
DR(¥).] ¢vans. To bedizen with tawdry finery. 

a1689 Mrs. BEHN Crty-heivess 11. ti, Trick and betawder 
yourself up, like a right City- Lady, rich but ill-fashion’d. 

Betayne, obs. form of Brrony. 

Bete, obs. form of Beat and Brrr. 

+ Betea‘ch, v. Ods. Forms: /2f1 bet&can, 
2 -en, 3 bitechen, -teachen, 3-4 biteche(n, 
3-5 biteche, 4 byteche, beteiche, -teyche, 5 
beteche, 6 Sc. beteiche, 7 beteach. /a. ¢. i 
beté&hte, 2 betahte, -tehte (-tohte, -tacte), 2-4 
bitaht(e, -hhte, -;te, 3 biteihte, 3-5 bi-, by-, 
betaght(e, -3t(e, (4 bitahut, biteched), 4-5 bi-, 
by-, betaustie, -htie, -ght(e, -wght, -wt, 4-6 
Sc. betaucht, -weht. 7 beteached. /a. pf/e. 
analogous to pa.t. [OF. detéc(e)an, f. BE- 2+ 
téc(ejan to show (:—OTeut. type *éarkjan, from 
same root as *faikuzo-, Olt. ¢écz token). Cf. BE- 
TAKE. ] 

l. ¢rans. To show, point out. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 12 And he eow betzecd mycele 
healle gedefte. 9 : ; 

2. ‘To hand over, deliver, give up, yield. Const. 
with dat., or fo, ¢zll, 2tzto. 

axzo00 Aitrric Colfoguy P21 Ic betece hiz 6am yrthlincge. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 2 Swa us betahtun da pe hyt of 
frymée zesawon. ¢ 1175 Law, Hont, 11 Drihten him bi- 
tahte 1wa slanene lables breode. 1175 Cott. Hom. 221 
Alle hi beod pe betéhte. a 1225 Ancr. RX. 300, I chulle ower 
foes lond bitechen in his honden. a@1300 Cursor Al. 3539 
Pe mete mi moder me bi-taght. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 610 
‘The king betaucht hym in that steid The Endentur. ¢1400 
Maunpev. v. 63 That is the Place where oure Lord be- 
taughten the Ten Comandementesto Moyses. 1513 DouGLas 
AE neis x1. xi. 124 To ane onhappy chance betaucht is 
sche. 

3. To hand over as a trust; to entrust, commit, 
give in charge Zo. 

cr1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 15 [He] betahte hym hys 
zhta. 1160 //atton G. ibid., Belacte [z. r. betahte]. crz0g 
Lay. 11503 Ich him wulle bilachen [c 1250 bi-teche) mine 
kine-riche. @1300 Cursor AZ. 4254 Pe wardeinscipp of al 
his aght Has putifar ioseph bi-taght [v. ~ beta31, bitau3t]. 
c1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 324 The emperour.: byddis 3ow.. 
bryng with 30w his son dere, Thal he betau31 3ow to lere. 
1513 Douctas #ueis 1. xii. [xi.] 113 Our Troiane Goddis 
5 “Onto my feris betawcht I, for lo keip. 

4. To commit or commend (one), by the expres- 
sion of a wish, ¢o (God, the devil, etc.). As a 
formula of leave-taking : To bid adieu or good-bye. 

€1314 Guy Warw.(A\ 1248 Fader, god y pe biteche And mi 
leue moder al-so; For hastiliche ichil nov go. ¢1330 Ames 
& Amit. 328 Aither bitaught other heuen king And went in 
her iurné. 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 538 Quhen wiffis vald 
thar childir ban Thai wald .. Beteche thame to the blak 
douglass. ¢1386 Cuaucer Aleltb. Prol. 6 Now swich a 
Rym the deuel I biteche. 1535 StEWarT Cron. Scot. (1856) 
III. 65 Beteichand hir 10 him that bochl ws deir. 1685 G. 
Sinccair in R. Law Alenzor. (1818) 124 He beleached himself 
strongly 1o God. : 


BETEAR. 


b. Hence, by confusion, 70 deteach one good day: 
to wish or bid one good day. 

¢1400 Gametyn 338 Whan his gestes took her leue.. {they’ 
bitaughte Gamelyn god & good day. a 1440 /fomydon 568 
‘They toke leve..And bytaught the lady gode day. a@ 1500 
Ayne & Hermit 513 in Hazl. £.P. P. 33 Ather betaugt other 
gode dey. 

5. To allot, assign. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 400 Pe fuxol [?furolj be-taght he to be 
wind. /éi¢, 5412 (Trin.) pat was bitau3te prestes to fede. 

To Tract, instruct. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 15669 Quen he ha bus-gat pam bi-taght, 
stil he left bam pare. ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 1664 He is of 
the deville betaught. 

7. in pa. pple. Related. 

a@1300 Cyrsor .W/. 13222 Of hei oxspring ban es pis ion.. 
Nere be-taght to mild mari. 

Beteam.e, obs. form of BeTEEM v. Ods. 

+ Betea‘r, v.! Obs. [f. Br- 6 + Tear sb.] trans. 
To suffuse with tears. Ilence Betea‘red ffi. a. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. 81 When I lift my beteard eyes. 
1635 J. Hayvwarp Banish'dt Virg. 44 Staring about them 
with beteared eyes. 

Betear, v.%: see the ppl. a. BETORN. 

+ Betee’, v. Obs. For forms see TEE, draw, 
lead. [Com. Teut.: OE. detéon (:—bitéohan), pa. 
t. detéah, betuzon, pple. betogen, = ONG. biztohan, 
MHG. besiehen, Goth. d:tiuhan; f. bt-, Be- + téuhan 
in OE. *¢ohan, t’on to draw.] 

1. To draw over (as a covering), to cover, veil. 

¢893 K. AStFrep Oros. v. vii. § 2 Heora scyldas wa:ron be- 
tozene mid [elpenda] hydum. c 1250 Gen. & E-x. 3766 Dor 
[hlaueth a skie hem wel bitojen. ¢1380 Sir Ferm, 4539 
He was panne to-be-to3e With an hard crested serpentis fel. 

2. To pull or tug at. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 7536 And pus heo [Julius & Nennius] hit [pe 
sweord] longe bitu3en. 

3. To employ, spend, bestow (time, pains, ete.). 

c1175 Lamb, Horm. 31 On sum stude per hit beod wel bi- 
tozen for cristes luue. ¢1z0g Lay. 13010 3e scullen..eowre 
while wel biteon. ¢ 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3626 Here swinc wel 
he biten, 

4. To bring about, manage, arrange. 

c 120g Lay, 23253 Walle wel wes hit bito3en pat Walwai 


wes to monne iboren. 

+ Beteela. Os. Also (6 beatillia), 7 be- 
teela, betille, 7-8 bettily, bettillee, bettelle, 
betellee, 8 betelle, betteela. [A word without 
any fixed form written or spoken, of constant oc- 
currence in the East Indian trade in17-18the. It 
appears to be identified with the Pg. deat‘/ha ‘linen 
to make white veils for women,’ Sp. éea¢i//a ‘sort of 
fine thin linen’; but whether this is = med.L. beatz//a, 
dim. of éeata a nun, a religious ‘sister’ (see Du 
Cange, and cf. Barrauia [pie}), or whether it was 
originally an oriental word, which assumed that 
form in Pg. under the influence of pop. etymol., is 
uncertain.]| A kind of muslin formerly imported 
from the East Indies. 

1698 W. Pritiirs Linschoten’s Trav. Ind, 28 (Y.) This 
linnen .. is called .. Beatillias, Satopassas, 1685 in J. T. 
Wuee er J/adras in O. T. 1. 149(Y.) To servants, 3 pieces 

2teelaes. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2269/3, 2000 pieces of Be- 
tilles Otisaeles, 1400 pieces of Betilles Calemapho, etc. /dccd. 
No. 2273/7 Bettelles. 1696 .Werchants Wareho. 2 Musling 
called Bettilies, which is of general use for cravats. /6yt. 
3 Very thin, but..very little worse than the first Bettily that 
I have mentioned. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3933/4 The Cargo 

.. consisting of Long Cloth, Sallampoores, Betelles. 1721 
C. Kine Brit. Merch, 1.310 Betellees or fine Muslins. 1727 
A. Hamitton Acc. £, /nrd. 1. 264 (Y.) This country [Sundah] 
produced the finest Betteelas or Muslins in India. 

+Betee'm, v.! vs. Also 6-7 beteeme, 7 
beteam(e, betemme, (¢vrov. beterme). [App. 
f. Be- 2+ TEEM, to think fit; but the rarity of the 
simple vb., and its non-occurrence in ME. or OE. 
though in OS. ¢eman, OHG. zeman) raise his- 
torical difficulties of which there is at present no 
solution. eteent is parallel to Du. betamen.} 

1, trans. To think fit or proper; to vouchsafe, 
grant, consent. Const. 2/. or 067. clause. 

1565 GotpinG Ovid's Met. x. 157(R.) Yet could he not be- 
teeme The shape of any other bird than eagle for to sceme. 
1641 Mitton Animady, Wks. 1738 1. 9s He could have 
well beteem’d to have thank’d him of the ease he pro- 
fer’'d. 164z RoGers Naaman 170 He cannot beteame to 
promote his Master's with the losse of hisowne. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler 25 Gray Gravity it selfe can well beteam, 
That Language be adapted to the Theme. 

2. To vouchsafe, accord, grant, concede. (Const. 
To beteem a person a thing, a thing ¢o a possessor.) 

1s90 Suaxs. A/ids, Nv 1. i. 131 Raine, which | could well 

Beteeme them, from the tempest of mine eyes. 1642 
Rocers .Vaaman 53 Still I can beteame thee that sane 
loue, if thou wert not weary of it. 1654 Trane Comm, cra 
i. 6 David. .could beteeme God nore love and service then 
he is able to bestow. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Setv. 108 
We can no more betemnic wholeness to the one, than to the 
other. 

b. To allow, permit (¢e do something). rare. 
160z SHaks. fami. 1, ii. 141 That he might not betcene 

{v. r. beteeme] the windes.. Visit her face too roughly. 

3. To think (a person) worthy, to admit the 


worth of. 

1627 W.Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1632) 221 Grace may be 
emulous, is not envious; easily, willingly, fainely beteemes 
another, 


: 
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+ Betee'm, z.2 Obs. rarc—'. [f. Be-1 + TEEM v. 
to empty, pour.} ¢rans. To pour all about. 

1618 ‘I. Apams Gener. Serp. Wks. 1. 75 These .. beteem 
their poison..to the overthrow of all. 

Beteem (biti‘m, vb rare—'. [f. Be- 2+ 
Trem, to bring forth.] trans. To give birth to, 

1855 SINGLETON Virgil 1. 88 Then earth with cursed birth 
both Ceus and lapetus Beteems [creas]. 

Betee‘ming, 2/. sh. rare—'. [f. BETEEM v. 
+-ING!.J Copious outpouring, profusion. 

1871 R. Exviis Catudtus \xvi. 17 Vhe parents’ joy dashes 
a showery tear, When to the nuptial door they come in rainy 
betecming. 

Betel (bzt'l). Forms: 6 betola, bettel 1, 6-7 
bettele, 7 betele, betell, bethel, betre, bettaile, 
bettle, 7-9 betle, beetle, 8 betelle, 7- betel. 
[Prob. immed. a. Pg. dete/ (Varthema 1510), bete/e, 
formerly also wéitele, betle, betre, ad. Malayalam 
vettila (in Tamil vettile? ; cf. Skr. vfti ‘betel’).] 

1. The leaf of a plant, which is wrapped round 
a few parings of the areca nut (sce 2 and a little 
shell lime, and chewed by the natives of India and 
neighbouring countries as a masticatory. b. Also 
the shrubby evergreen plant (/’fer betle or Chavica 
betel, N.O,. Piperacew) which yields this leaf; called 
also betel-fepper, betel-vine. ¢c. Vence comb. and 
attrih., as betel-box, -carrter, -server; betel-leaf, etc. 

1s8s Liovp 7 reas. Heatth N iij, Take of Cloves. .of bet- 

tels, of Galingale. 1598 W. Puities Linscheten’s Trav. Ind. 
(1864) 183 They doe nothing, but sit and chaw Leaues or 
Herbes, called Bettele with Chaulke and a certaine Fruit 
called Arrequa. @1626 Bacon Sylva § 738 Betell is but 
champed in the Mouth, with a little Lime. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) 11. 1. 24 The Betle of ‘Tonquin is said to be the 
best in India. 1851 R. Burton Goa 106 The Gentoo will. . 
chew his betel, and squirt the scarlet juice all over the floor. 
1871 MaTEER 7ravancore 97 Betel is the dark green heart- 
shaped leaf of a kind of climbing pepper plant, which grows 
like hops on poles. 
. 1553 Even 7 reat. New Ind. (Arb.) 21 The herbe called 
Betota. 1606 E. Scott £. Judians N ij, A certaine hearbe 
called bettaile. 1611 Cotcr., 7abu, the bastard Pepper 
plant called Bettle or Betre. 1633 H. CoGan /’into’s Trav, 
(1663) 263 Bethel, an herb whose leaves. .these Pagans are 
accustomed to chaw. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r.in Frut. 
R. G. S. XXX. 47 note, The betel pepper .. resembles 
the piper betel, or betel vine of India. 1866 reas. Bot. 88 
These nuts are rolled up with a little lime in leaves of the 
beile-pepper. 

ce. 1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceyfon 18 The Tree that bears 
the Betel-leaf .. growes like Ivy. 1779 Forrest Voy. .V, 
Guinea 14 The beetle leaf, which all East Indians chew, 

2. Betel nut: the nut or fruit of the Areca 
Palm .see ARECA); so misnamed (by Europeans) 
because it is chewed with the betel leaf. Hence 
betel-nut-tree, betel-tree, Areca Catechu. 

1673 Fryer New Acct. £. /nd. 40 (Calls areca beetle, and 
vv), 1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylon 97 Betle-nuts, 4000 nine 

ence Currant price. 1697 Dampier Moy. (1729) 1. 318 The 

etel-Tree grows like the Cabbage-T'ree..On the top of the 
‘I'ree among the Branches the Betel- Nut grows. 1772 Lp. 
Cuive in Weekty Mag. 117/2 The privilege of free trade in 
beetle-nut being taken away. 1858 CARPENTER Veg. Phys. 
§ 370 Betel-nuts are chewed by the natives of Hindoostan. 

Betel, -ll(e, obs. form of BEETLE, 

+ Bete ll, v. Ols. Forms: /uf. 1 betellan, 
2-4 bitelle(n, 4 bitele, 5 betelle, 6 betele). 
Pa. t. 3 bitaldie, -told(e. Pa. pple. 3 bitald, 5 
betolde. [OFE. detellan, f. Be- 1+ ¢¢/lan to TELL.} 

L. trans. To speak for, answer for, justify. 

1048 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) pa:t he [Godwin] moste hine 
betellan. a12z50 Owl § Night. 263 Lust hu ich con me bi- 
telle Mid rite sothe. 

2. To speak of, declare, narrate. 

c1z0g Lay. 15868 3if ich.. mid sode hit bitelle* pat heore 
talen sinde lese. ¢142z5 WynToUN Cron. 1, viii. 128 As yhe 
haf herd before be-talde. : 

3. To lay claim to; to win; to rescue. 

¢1205 Lay. 7894 Bi-denched eow ohte cnihtes to bi-tellen 
eowere rihtes, /4¢d, 18099 Pu hauest Brutlond al bitald ‘lo 
pire hond. cx1zg0 Gen. & Ex. 920 Loth was fifti winter hold 
Quan Abram him bitold. 

4. Yo calumniate, deride, deccive. [Perh. there 
is here properly a vb. ditefen, f OE. telan to speak 
ill of, calumniate: esp. in the last quot.] 

arzzeg -Ancr. R. 226 He peonne mid tet, birled ‘2, vr. bi- 
telleb] him ilome. a@1240 Lofsong in Lamb. Iom. 205 Pet 
heo hire ne muwen bitellen. @1300 Cursor 12. 6 Hie 
wrat pe nam, and sett to sele, Pat man suld ober nan bitele. 
61460 Towneley A/yst. 217 He shalle with alle his maw- 
mentry No longere us be telle. 1567 Harman Caveat 67 
She sayth that they be her children, that beteled be babes 
borne of such abhominable bellye. 

Betemme, variant of BeTEEM v.) Obs. 

Beten, obs. f. BEATEN, also of BEAT, BEET v. 

Beter e, obs. form of Beater, BETTER. 

Bethe, =shall be, is, are, be ye,: sce BE v. 

+ Betha'nk, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Be- 2 + 
THANK.) ¢rans. To thank. 

1593 Barnes £deg, in Arb. Garner V. 412 They must climb 
Into your bosom, to bethank their friend. 

Bethankit, ellipt. for God be thanked Sc. 
thankit\, as grace after meat. 

1787 Burns 7o //ageis, Then auld guid man, maist like 


to rive, Bethankit hums. 
Bethel be'pél). [Heb. $x-n'2 427h-c/ house 


{ of God.J 


‘ 


BETHINK. 


1. A hallowed spot; a place where God is wor- 
shipped; the pillar that marks such a place. 
See Gen. xxviti, 17. 

a 1617 Hieron Hs. 11. 241 Whence it is that such places 
are terined Sethets, ‘Gods houses.’ 1641 llinpe J. Bruen 
xv. 50 Raising up an altar for Gods worship in his family, 
and so making it a little Bethel. 1840S. F. Apams /tynim 
‘ Nearer my God’ iv, Out of my stony gricfs Bethels Vl 
raise, 

2. Sometimes used esp. by some Methodists and 
Baptists) like ‘Zion,’ ‘ Zoar,’ ‘ Bethesda,’ ete., as 
the designation of their chapel or meeting-house ; 
sometimes applied fig., or as in ‘Little Bethel,’ in 
contempt, to any place of worship other than those 
of the established church. Also a place of worship 
for seamen a sense apparently first used in U.S.) 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 145 The establishment of Lethels 
in most of our own seaports. .where the gospel is regularly 
preached, 1865 Neader 15 Apr. 415/3 The class contemp- 
tuously described as dividing its energies between business 
and bethels. 1867 Smytu Saslor's Wid. Bh, Hethet, Ftpat- 
ing Bethel, an old ship fitted up in a port for the purpose 
of public worship. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims ili. 93 
You my find him in some lowly Bethel, by the seaside, 

Bethel, v. sonce-wi. See quot.) 

@ 1733 Nortu Z.xam. 93(D.) in the year 1680 Bethel and 
Cornish were chosen sheriffs. The former..kept no house, 
but lived upon chops, whence it is proverbial for not feast- 
ing to Bethel the city. 

Bethel, obs. form of BETEL. 

Bethenche, -thenke, obs. forms of BETIINK, 

Betheral, -el, variants of Beprat, beadle. 

Bethink (b/fiyk\, v. Va. t. and pple. be- 
thought .b/pot. In OE. bipencan, ME. 62- 
thenchen, bithenke: for variants see Think, [Com. 
Teut.: OF. dépencan = OS. bithenkjan, OMG. dr- 
denchan (MHG., mod.G., Du. bedenken , Goth. 
bipaghjan :—OTeut. *bepankjan, f. b7-, Be-+pankjan 
to Tuink. The sense-development may be com- 
pared with that of Apvise v, and F. aviser.] 

I. trans. 

1. To think of or about, bear in mind; to call 
to mind, recollect. Oés. exc. with clause. 

a1zo00 Guthtfac 1270 \Gr.) ‘Vid is, pat pu fere and ha 
zrendu eal bipence. c¢12zg0 Lay. 8257 Bibench pat he 
was Lud kinges sone. ¢1374 Cuaucer /'roylus 1.982 Her 
bewte to bythenkyn, and her youthe. 1597 J. Payxe Royal 
£.xch. 33 Bethinck that the crowne of glorie is set forthe 
..in the end of the race. 1601 SHaks. Per. v. i. 44 "Tis well 
bethought. 1885 E. Arnotp Secr. Death 10 Dethink How 
those of old, the saints, clove to their word. 

+b. To think upon or remember a person). Ods. 

¢ 1320 Cast, Loue 482 And to habben me bi-pouht. ¢ 1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 19 A bi-heste he hedde Whon be tyme 
weore folfuld vr lord him wolde bipenche. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. u. v. 164 We bithenken tho persoones. 

+2. To think of, imagine, conceive. Obs. 

61175 Lamb, Hom, 25 Bipenchen mid his fule keorte pe 
heo wulle underfon swa he3 bing. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer H*y/’s 
7. 772 He spak moore harm than herte may bithynke. 

+ 3. To think over (a thing) with a view to de- 
cision or action; to consider. Ods. 

cx2z2z0 Bestiary o4 Or he it bidenken can hise e3en weren 
mirke. 1297 R. Giouc. 289 Hii.. bypo3te hou hii my3te 
best myd pe holy body do. ¢1350 /tt. Paterne 2747 Pe 
werewolf .. bipout how were best Pe bestes to help. 157 
NortHprooke Dicing (1843) 10 Al things which he hat 
.. either intended, bythought, said, or done. 1614 R. Wit- 
KINSON Pafre Seri. Ep. Ded., Bethinking by what meanes 
1 might best either expresse or deserve thankes. 1647 F. 
Brann Souldters March 32 Vf they should. .seriously bethink 
what clemencie..they would desire, if in the same case. 

+4. To devise, contrive, plan, arrange. Ods. 
ar1225 Futiana 67 Greide al pat pu const grimliche bifen- 
chen. ¢1320 Cast. Lone 698 Seue berbicans .. Wip gret 
ginne al bi-pouht. c1440 Gesta Kom. 35 Go we alle 
anon to the Emperour, and be-thynke vs a remedye. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Hen. V/, in. iii, 39 We bethinke a meanes to 
breake it off. 

+5. To regret, repent, grudge (=OF. ofpencan.) 

1682 Norris /ticroctes 24 Neither ought we to bethink 
what we spend upon them. 1687 in Loud. Gaz, No. 2252/5 
That Your Majesty may never have cause. .to withdraw or 
bethink the.. Liberty given us. 1696 Locke in F. Bourne 
Life 1}. xiii. 338, 1 can never bethink any pains or time of 
mine in the service of my country. 

+6. causal. To remind \one) of, that. Cbs. 

1340 -lyend. 100 Pis word uader fe bepengp pet pou art 
zone. 

Il. reff. 

+ 7. To collect one’s thoughts; to take thought ; 
to recollect oneself, return to oneself. Cds. 

¢1000 Avs. Gosf. Luke xv. 17 Pa bepohte he hine and 
cwird. a12z00 Woral Ode 43 in Lamb. Hom, 161 Wel late 
ich habbe me bi-bocht. 1483 Caxton Gofd. Leg. 244 1 She 
bethoughte her and prayed thus in her self. 1611 Bincr 
1 Adngs viii. 47 1f they shall bethinke themselues. and re- 
pent. 1649 Mitton Erkon. ad. fin., The rest. .may find the 
grace ..to bethink themselves and recover. 

To occupy oneself in thought; to reflect, 
consider, think; a/so, to call tu mind, recollect. 
c1z0g Lay. 7664 Alc Frensc mon pe wes aht hafd hine 
seolfne bi oht. arzzg lucr. R. 200 3if heo hire wel bi- 
douhte. ¢1330 Arth. 4 Werl 893 Whe iustice him gan bi- 
thenche, And thus aposed that wenche. a14§0 Aunt. «fe La 
Tour (1868) 56 Eve. ansuered to lightely withoute bethenk- 
inge her. 1575 Lanentam Let. (1871) §1 Ile tell yoo if | 
can, when I haue better bethought me. 1603 Susxs. VWeas. 
Sor M.u. ii. 145, 1 will bethinke me: come againe to mor- 
row. 1740 L. Clarke ff ist. Bible vit. 525 Advising them to 


BETHINKING. 


bethink themselves, and to take soberer measures, 1320 W. 
Irving Skelch Bk. 1.83 Rip bethought himself a moment. 

b. with ¢2f. (obs.) or 067. claztse, esp. indirect 
interrogative. 

c1175 Lamb, Hon.155 Hwenne ho hom bidohten pet heo 
isunezed hefden. c 1386 CHauctr Pers. T. ? 228 Bythynke 
him. wel that he hath deserved thilke peynes. 1634 HFy- 
woop JP Acad lost ww. Wks. 1874 1V. 148 Bethinke thee what 
thou vndertak’st. 1851 Hepes Comp. Solit. vi. (ed. 1874) 
84 To bethink themselves how little they may owe to their 
own merit. 

e. with of ‘formerly 072, 2por). 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2917 Patt Godess peoww himm 3eorne birrp 
Bibennkenn & bilokenn, Off all batt tatt he wile don. 1297 
R. Grove. 368 Kyng Wyllam bypo3te hym ek of be vole, 
pat was verlore. c1380 Wycuir Hi’%s. (1880) 372 He by- 
pou3te hym on pis swerde. 1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sow/le v. v. 
(1859) 76 Thenne I bethought me vppon the byrdes. 1603 
Suaxs. J/eas. for JT, v.i. 461, I haue bethought me of an- 
other fault. 1870 Bryant //iad I. 1v. 113 The Greeks will.. 
Bethink them of their country. 

9. To take it into one’s head, propose to oneself, 
resolve. (F. Saviser.) 

c1325 £. E. Al/it. P. B. 125 Pe mayster him bibo3t, Pat 
he wolde se be semblé. 1387 Trevisa Yigden I. 139 Panne 
be lordes bypou3te hem ..oberwise to fizte. 160z SHAKS. 
Fud. CV. ili. 251 It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 2645 A Fellow... has bethought 
himself of joining Profit and Pleasure together. 1884 Court- 
HoPE Addison iv. 58 Charles naturally bethought himself 
of calling literature to his assistance. 

TIL. ruztr. 

10. To consider, reflect, meditate, think. a7ch. 

¢ 1300 Beket 43 He moste bithenche, For he was stronge 
adrad jut. 1382 WyciiF Gex. xxiv. 63 He was goon out to 
bithenk in the feeld. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowde 1. xiv. (1859) 
11, I gan to bythenke to me yfeuer I had seruyd ony seynt. 
1590 SwinsuRN 7estaments Ded., Bethinking vvith myselfe 
(most reuerende Father), 1817 Byron J/anfred 1. i, 167 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, ask again. 

+b. with of, ov, upon ;=1-4. Obs. 

a1z00 Moral Ode 162 in Tris. Coll. Hoi. 224 He bidohte 
an helle fur. ¢1z05 Lay. 5021 Bidenc o dire monschipe. 
a1300 Floriz & Bl. 428 While i bibenche of sume ginne. 
1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1176 On this Castell to bethynke. 
1597 J. Pavxe Royal Exch, 10, I wyshe. .the exchange. .to 
bethinck on the wayters..on there..soules, 1608 J. Kinc 
Serut. 38 His Eie-liddes haue considered and bethought of 
the means. 1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 75 He bethought 
on the meanes. 

IV. passive. 

ll. 70 be bethought: to bethink oneself (in senses 
7, 8, 9). See also BETHOUGHT. 

©1250 O. E. Alisc. 166 To bidden his milce to late we beod 
bipohte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro. 767 Of a myrthe I am right 
now bythoght To doon yow ese. c14z0 Pallad, on Hush. 
1. 1080 It is not strange..An husbonde on his baathe to be 
bethought. 1605 Suaks. Lear 1, iii. 6 And am bethought 
To take the basest, and most poorest shape. 

Bethinking (b/pinkin), v7.56. [f. prec. + 
-1nGl,] The action of thinking, considering, re- 
flecting, or remembering. 

1340 A yen, 233 Pou sselt louye god. . mid al pine bepench- 
inge wypoute uoryetinge. ar1s520 Jyrr. Our Ladye 246 
Sorowe .that came of the bethynkynge of payne and of 
dethe. 1592 Suaxs. Vew. & Id. 1024 ‘Trifles vnwitnessed 
.. Thy coward heart with false bethinking greeues. 1873 
Mrs. Wuitney Other Girls xxi. 290 The footstep suddenly 
checked ; then, as if with .. swift bethinking, it went by. 

Bethlehem, Bethlem: see BEDLAM. 


+ Bethlehemite. O/s. Also Bethlemite. 


[f. BETHLEHEM + -ITE.] One of an order of monks - 


existing in England in the 13th century; they wore 
a five-rayed star upon the breast, in memory of 
the star which announced the Nativity of Christ at 
Bethlehem. 1721 in Baitey. 

Bethorn, bethreaten, bethunder: see BE-. 

Bethought bipot, ppv. and a. [f. BETHINK.] 

+1. Of a thing: Intended, purposed, contrived. Obs, 

¢x200 Trix. Coll. Tom. 63 Beten [we] for pat we hauen 
agilt her biforen. oder recheluste de is erueder to betende, 
oder to bibohte pinge pe is swibe erueder to betende. 

+2. Of a person: Minded, disposed ; chiefly in 
comb. with ze//-, 7//-, etc. Obs. 

c1205 Lay. 8831 Nu is min eam wel bidoht. axz50 O. £. 
Misc. 69 Nere we nouht so ofte bicherd ne so vuele by- 
pouhte. ¢ 1430 Syr 7ryam.1339 Now am y welle bethoght. 

Bethout, variant of ByrHour, without. 

+ Bethphany, -ie. Ods. [ad. med.L. beth- 
phania, made up of Heb. N'3 beth house, and 
-phania, Gt. -paveia showing, manifestation, in 
émpaveia KPIPHANY.] A term invented by the 
Schoolmen for the ‘third divine manifestation’ 
commemorated in the feast of Kpiphany, viz. the 
miracle ‘in the house’ at Cana of Galilee. 

1635 Austin .VJedit. 55 By three Apparitions our Saviour 
was manifested this day .. the third was the Bethphania 7 
Domo when at a Marriage hee turned Water into Wine in 
a House..Though the Feast bee of ail the three Manifesta- 
tions, yet the Epiphany hath carried away the name both 
from the Theophanie and the Bethphanie. 1875 SmitH Dret. 
Chr. Antig. \, 619/1. 1883 STALLYBRASS tr. Grimnt's Teut. 
Mythol. V1. 586 That miracle [turning water Into wine) to 
which was given a special naine, dethphania. 

Bethral, -el, var. of Beprat, beadle. 

Bethrelian, a. s200ce-wd. 

1870 Ramsay Kevin. (cd. 18) Introd. 36 The esprit de corps 
of the bethrelian mind. 

+Bethrall, v. Obs. rare~'. [f. Be- 5 + 
THRALL.] ¢vans. To enthrall, enslave. 


Hence, 


830 


1596 Spenser /. Q. 1, viii. 28 She. .did my lord bethrall. 
+ Bethrou'gh, frep. Obs. rare—*. In & Se. 


be throwch. [f. BE- + THRovcH.] Throughout. 
¢1425 Wyntoun Crow. vu. vi. 355 Be throwch be Land 
traweland. 


+ Bethrow,, v. Oés. rare. [f. BE-1 + THRow z.] 
trans. To ‘throw’ or twist about, to torture. 


1393 Gower Conf III. 5, I with loue am so bethrowe.. 
That I am veriliche dronke. 


Bethumb (b/pom), v. [f. Be- 1+ Touma 2] 
To take hold of or mark with the thumbs. Hence 
Bethu'mbed ///. a. ‘ 

1657 H. Crowcu IWelsh. Trac. 19 The bread and butter 
so bethums. 1822 Blackw. J/ag. X1. 64 Bethumbing and 


bequoting their beauties into triteness and commonplace. 
1840 Por IV. IV7lson Wks. 1. 420 Much-bethumbed books. 

Bethump (bipo mp), v. [f. Be- 2+ Tuump v.] 
trans. To thump soundly. Also fig. Hence, 
Bethu-mped ///. a., Bethu:‘mping vé/. sd. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoh 1. 1. 466, I was neuer so bethumped 
with words. 1657 H. Crowcn H’elsh Trav. 6 Those stones 
did so bethump her bones. 1826 Scott H/oodst. (1832) I. 92 
Bethumping us with his texts. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IT1. 
1oz Here’s a bethumping of words, with a vengeance. 

Bethwack (bi;pwe'k), v. [f. BE- 2 + THWACK.] 
trans, To pelt, thrash, or cudgel soundly. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 92 Vhey .. haue a good sporte 
to all to bethwacke it with stones. 1598 R. BerNaro tr. 
Terence Andy. \. ii. (1629) 16, I will all to becurry thee, or 
bethwacke thy coate. 1848 LoweLt Poet. Iks. (1879) 143 
He bangs and bethwacks them. 

Bethwine (bepwain). Also bethwyn, peth- 
wind. [Of unknown derivation ;: the second ele- 
ment is perh. zw77d@: the whole looks like a per- 
version of dbend-cith or bind-with.] A name 
given locally to various twining plants: a. The 
Great Hedge Convolvulus (C. sepfzzm). b. The 
Bear-bind (Polygonum Convolvulus). e@. The 
Traveller's Joy (Clematis V7ztalba). 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Jfor. (1623) ili. F iij, And then with 
a small pliant Garth or Belt of Bethwyn, Bramble, Brier, or 
the like, gird the Hackle close to the Hiue. 1863 KincsLey 
Water Bab, (1878) 187 There was no more hope of rooting 


out them than of rooting out peth-winds (conzvolvalus}. 1875 
Parisn Sussex Gloss., Bethwine, the wild clematis, 


Betide (bitaid),v. Forms: 2-3 bitiden, 3-4 
bi-, bytyden, 4-5 bi-, bytide, 4-7 betyd(e, 4- 
betide. a. ¢. 3-4 bitidde, 4 bitide, 4-5 bi-, 
bytidd, -tydde, 5 bytid, beted, 5-6 betyd, -tid, 
6 -tyded, -tided. a. pple. 3-4 bitid, 4-5 betyd, 
5-6 betid, 4-5 bi-, betyde, 5-7 betide, 6 be- 
tidde, -tidd, (-tight), 7 -tyded, 6- betided, 9 
betid. [ME. drtide-n, f. b7-, BE- 2+t¢de-n to 
happen; see TIDE z.] 

1. zz¢r. To happen, befall. 


and often zmzpers. 

¢ 1250 Ger. & £2. 2358 Sone it was king pharaon kid Hu 
dis newe tiding wurd bi-tid. 1297 R. Grouc. 418 He nolde 
non lenger abyde .. tyde wat so bytyde. @ 1300 Cursor J/. 
21723 Has bitid oft mani quar, bat less folk ouercummen 
be mar. ¢1380 Wyctir Is. (1880) 377 Pe casis pat bityd- 
den bytwene .. naaman and helize. c1qz0 Anturs Arth. 
i, In the tyme of Arther thys antur be-tydde. 1591 SPENSER 
M. Hubberd 37 A strange adventure, that betided Betwixt 
the Foxe and th’ Ape. 1647 W. Browne Podex. 11. 199 The 
wounded man. .about to aske what was betided. 1765 H. 
WaALpoLe Ofranto iii. (1798) 55 The death of my son betiding 
while my soul was under this anxiety. a 1802 Pop. Rime 
attrib, to T.of Erceld.in Scott Minstr. U1. 209 Betide be- 
tide, whatever betide, Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iv. 3 Who ‘gan to tell 
Mishaps betid upon the winter seas. 

b. Const. dative object ; occas. fo, unto. 

e175 Lamb. Hom. 71 Ac 3if us eni ufel bitit! ponke we 
gode in ure wit. c1250 Lay. 2237 Wel be sal bityde. ¢ 1386 
Atrler's T. 264 A man woot litel what him schal betyde. 
c1430 How Gd. Wf tau3te D. 174 in Babees Bk. (1868) 45 
What-sum-euere bee bitide, Make not bin husbonde poore 
with spendinge. 1579 Srenser S/eph. Cal, Nov. 174 As if 
some euill were to her betight [g/oss. happened}. 1603 
Knotres Hyrst. Turks (1621) 122 Which calamitie betided 
unto the Christians. 1832 Ht. Martineau “/7// & Vall. ix. 
139 Whatever fortune betides you. 

ec. esp. in the expression of a wish. Now almost 
exclusively in ‘ Woe betide!’ 

c1325 E. £. Allit. P. B. 522 Multyplyez on bis molde, & 
menske yow bytyde. 1393 Lanet. P. PZ. C.1v. 157 Er ich 
wedde suche a wif*wo me by-tyde. 1633 HEvwoop Zug. 
Trav. w. Wks. 1874 1V. 70 A happy Morning now betide 
you Lady. 1808 Scort A/arm. 1. xxiii, But woe betide 
the wandering wight. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Szv. (1868) 194 
Woe betide the unfortunate shipmaster. 

+ 2. To become of (rarely 077). Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 3274 For be pis well sal i habide Quat 
o mi nerrand mai be tide. 1494 FaByAN vu. ccxxil. 246 
Howe so it betyde of the kynge. 1594 SuHaxs. Rich, //7/, 
1. iii. 6 If he were dead, what would betide on me? 1675 
Hosses J/fad (1677)189 What is betide Of th’ Argive threats. 

+3. To fall to as a possession. Ofs. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 4035 Pir breper tuain bam tok to red To 
dele air landes pam bi-tuixs..Til esau bitid ebron. ¢ 1430 
Sys Gener. 4384 Twoo the best knightes of all oure side, 
Such twoo shal neuer vs betide. 1587 ByRp Sov. in Arb. 
Garner II. 88 If I had Davids crown to me betide. 

+ 4. To become or befit (any one). Oés. 

1554 Puiteot Aram. & H’r7t, (1842) 327 It betideth no 
man to doubt of the authority .. of thilk things. 1566 J. 
Stuprey Seneca’s Medea (1581) 136 She threates our king 
more then doth her betyde. 


Only in 3rd pers. 


| 


BETIMES. 
5. In pa. pple. Circumstanced, beset, begone. 


1470 Harpine Chron. ci. vii, Then with his staffe he slewe 
hym so betyd. 

“| catachr. To bode, betoken. 

{Not in Jounson 1773,] 21799 Cowper Aforn. Dreant 41 
Awaking, how could I but muse At what such a dream 
should betide? 1850 Prescott Pern (1856) II, 251 The 
Spaniards doubted.. whether it betided them good or evil. 

+ Beti-de, 54. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec.] Befall- 
ing, event, fortune, chance. 

1590 GREENE Vener foo late (1600) 87 My wretched hart 
wounded with bad betide. 

tBetider. Oés. rare—'. [f. BETIDE v. +-ER .] 
That which betides or befalls; an accident. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 196'Tis clear that dark- 
ness or Sun-light, are such narrow betiders of body. 

+ Beti-ding, v4/.5d. Obs. [f. BETIDEv. + Inc 1] 
Happening, occurrence. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iii. 155 Pe bytidyng of binges y- 
wist byforn is necessarie .. al pou3 pat it ne seme nat pat 
the prescience brynge in necessite of bytydynge of binges 
to comen. 

+ Betie’, v. Obs. [f. Br-1 + T1E v.] 

To tie round, bind fast. 

1578 Parad. Dainty Dev. Bij, 1 turne, I chaunge from 
side to side, And stretch me oft in sorrowes linkes betyde. 

Betight, incorrect form of pa. pple. of BETIDE. 

Betill(e, obs. f. BEADLE, BEETLE, BETEELA. 

+ Beti-mber, v. Ols. [OE. detimbr(2)an, f. 
BE- 1 + fimér(2\an to build.] ¢vanxs. To build. 

a1oco Bevowznlf 6299 And betimbredon on tyn dazum 
beadu-rofes beacn. [1829 SoutHey in Q. #ez. 362 Finan 
built, or, in Saxon phrase, betimbred, a humble edifice.] 

Betimbered, ///. a. [f. Be- 7+ TrBEr 5d.] 
Furnished with timber. 

1848 H. Mitter First Jmpr. xi. (1857) 172 Its old vener- 
able dwellings betimbered with dark oak. 

+Betime, bitime, v. Ods. [f. d7-, Br-+ 
time(2 to happen: see TIME v.] zz¢r. To betide. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 324 3if sunne bitimed binihte. 47d. 340 
Uordi bet swuch cas, and swuch auenture bitimed to summe 
monne. a1225 St. A/arher. 2 Bitimde umbe stunde bat 
ter com ut of asie toward antioche bes feondes an foster. 

€ In the following the Folio of 1623 and many 
editions have de time in two words: the chrono- 
logy of the verb supports their reading. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. 1v. iil. 382 No time shall be omitted, 
That will betime [be time}, and may by vs be fitted. 

+ Beti‘me, adv. Obs. Also 3-4 bitime, 4 
bityme, 4-6 betyme, 6 bytime, -tyme. [pro- 
perly a phrase: ME. 47-, dy-¢2me, i.e. by time.] 

1. In good time, early, seasonably. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4321 Bettur it es bi-time to stint pan 
folu pi prai pat es bot tint. c1385 CHaucer L. G. H. 452 
ffor who so 3euyth a 3ifte or doth a grace, Do it be tyme 
his thank is wel the more. 1509 Hawes Conw. Swearers 
zo Amende by tyme lest I take vengeaunce. 1595 SHAKS. 
Fok iv. iii. 98 Put vp thy sword betime. a 1632 Br. 
M. Smytu Seviz. 274 She was very betime.. lewd or 
naught. 

2. spec. At an early hour, early in the day. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1088 Elles sulen he brennen and for- 
faren, If he ne bi time hede[n} waren. @1300 K. Horn 965 
For ischal beo ber bitime, A soneday bi pryme. 1558 WARDE 
Alexis’ Secr.(1568) 42a, In the morninge betime take some 
of the foresaied preservatives. 1606 SHAKS. Ant, § CZ. Iv. 
iv. 20 To businesse that we loue, we rise betime. 1630 
Pacitt Christiauogr. un. (1636) 78 Upon Saturday morning 
betime. 

+ Beti-mely, 2. Obs. rare. [f. BrrviMe, after 
timely. Cf. Da. betimelig ady.] Early. 


1594 Carew /asso (1881) 96 We see the morning ryse In 
his fresh blooming, and betiniely howres. 

Betimes (bitaimz), adv. Forms: 4 bitimes, 
-tymes, 4-5 be-, bytymys, 5-6 bytymes, 6 be- 
tymes, bytimes, (8-9 by times), 6- betimes. 
[f. BeTIME + advb. genitive -s ; cf. destde, destdes.] 

1. At an early time, period, or season ; early in 
the year; early in life. 

¢1314 Guy Warw. 1212 Al bi times pou mizt wende; 3ete 
no hastow ben here a monep to bende. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
208 The flowers of the first kinde, do shewe bytimes, as in 
Marche or before. 1611 Biste Proz. xiii. 24 He that loueth 
him, chasteneth him betimes. 1791 J. Witson in Sparks 
Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 388 Good principles .. should 
be laid betimes, as the foundation. 1875 Hetrs Zss. 59 He 
[man of business] must learn betimes to love truth, i 

2. spec. At an early hour, early in the morning. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 43, I wil to morow bytymes as the 
sonne riseth take my way to rome. 1535 CoverDaLe Bible 
Josh. vii. 16 Iosua gat him vp by tymes in the mornynge. 
1601 SHaks. 7wed. V.11. iii, 2 Not to bee a bedde after mid- 
night, is to be vp betimes. 1663 Pepys Diary 1 Sept., 
Up pretty betimes, and after a little at my violl, to my 
office. 1828 Scott F. 3/. Perth 111. 59, I will ride to Perth 
to-morrow by times. — : : ; 

3. In good time, in due time; while there is yet 


time, before it is too late. ,. 
¢1380 Wycuir JI’ks. (1880) 372 And it wer nede pat cristis 
chirche toke tente to pis word by-tymys. 1545 Brink: 
Low Complaynt (1874) 95 Repent betymes, and .. fall dili- 
gently to prayer. 1667 Mitton 7. £. 111. 186 To appease 
betimes Th’ incensed Deitie. 1794 G. ADams Nat. § Exp. 
Philos. \1. xvii. 298 Happy those who learn this lesson be- 
times. 1860 HawTHorNE Jfard. Faust (1879) II. xxv. 254 
It is wise, therefore, to come back betimes, or never, 
4. Ina short time, soon, speedily, anon, forthwith. 
c1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5966 So hit tid hom _tensiche 
betymys pat day. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 11.1. 36 He tyres 


trans. 


BETINE., 


betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. 1707 FREIND Pefer- 
bore's Cond. Sp. 180 We hope for a Maritine Force hetimes 
in these Seas. ; 

+ Betine, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Be- 2 + fine. 
late form of ‘inp, to kindle.] To set tire to. 

1659 Fetter Aff. /ny. Junoc. (1840) 612 Bishop Williams 
fell foul on the books, moving they might be burned. Let 
every one betine his share herein. 

Betinge, betipple, betire, etc.: see Bu- pref. 

Betitle (b/tait’l), 7. [f. Be-64+ Tite.) “aus. 
To give a name or title to; toentitle. Hence Be- 
titled A//. a., furnished with a title. 

1654 Cromwe ce Le?t. § Sf. (Carl. 1871) 1V. 28 But for men 
on this principle to betitle themselves, that they are the 
only men, etc. 1832 Cartyce J/rsc. IL]. 82 A milder second 
picture was painted over the canvas of the first, and betitled, 
Glorious Revolution, 1858 — Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vt. itl. 
163 A mere betitled, betasselled military gentleman. 

Betle, obs. form of BeTEt, BEETLE. 

Betocne, obs. form of BeETOKEN. 

+ Betoi'l, v. Ods. Also 7 betoyl. [f. Br-+ 
ToiL sé. and v.]  ¢rans. To worry or exercise with 
toil. Hence Betoiled ///. a. 

1622 RowLanns Good .Vewes § Bad 36 This is better farre 
then scurvy wooing, Betoyl’d about a wife, and cannot get 
her. @1683 Evetys //ist. Xeltg. (1850 I. 243 Why, then, 
do we any longer perplex and betoil ourselves in macerat- 
ing studies? 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rew. I. 1. 1v. iii. Poor Lack- 
alls, all betoiled, besoiled, encrusted into dim defacement. 

Betoken (b/tak’n), v. Forms: 2-3 bitacnien, 
bitoenen, 3 Ov. bitacnenn, 3-4 be-, bi-, by- 
taken.en, -in(en, 3-6 be-, bi-, bytoken(e, 
3 -onle, 4-5 -yn(e), 4 bytokne, betoene, 6 Sv. 
betakin, -taikin (?betoke), 4~ betoken. [Early 
ME. d¢tacnien, later bitok(e)ucn, prob. OF. *ébc- 
tidcnian, not recorded (but cf. OHG. brzeichaidn 
mod.Ger. dezetchuen, Du. beteehenen, f. bi-, BE-+ 
tdcnia to signify, f. 4c TOKEN.] 

1. ¢rans. To signify, mean; to denote, express 
in words. Oés. 

01178 Lamb. Hom. 79 lerusalem bitacned gribes sihbe. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 17 Ich wille .. segge ou be crede 
word after word, and barmid hwat elch word bitocned. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 11 Or in other 
langage or wordes betokenynge the same sentence. 1587 
FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1333 When men intend 
to betoken the exceeding huge greatnesse of Rome, they 
terme it the triumphant Rome. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 
vi. (1627) 68 When two Substantives come together, betoken- 
ing divers things. 

+ b. absol. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Caézin's Just. 1. 232 Many that bost 
themselues to be Christians .. tremble at euery mention of 
it [death], as of a thing betokening vnluckely and vnhappy. 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk §& Selv. 200 World, may betoken 
plurally or indefinitely. 

+ 2. To be a type or emblem of; to typify, sym- 
bolize. (Sometimes with 067. clause.) Obs. 

61175 Lamb. Hom. 89 Pet lomb bitacnede cristes prow- 
unge. a1300 Cursor JJ. 41 Pis ilke tre Bytakens man.. 
ie fruit bitakens alle oure dedis Both gode and ille. 1393 

ANGL, P, Pl. C, xx. 118 The paume.. bytokneb trewely .. 
The holy gost of heuene. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 71 Pe rook .. 
betokenyth okerers and false merchauntz. 1534 More On 
the Passion 1. Wks. 1331/2 Thys excellente high sacrament. . 
betokeneth also inanyfold merueilous mysteries. 1667 Mit- 
ton P, L. x1. 867 In the Cloud a Bow .. Betok’ning peace 
from God and Cov‘nant new. 

3. To be a token, sign, or omen of ; to give pro- 
mise of, augur, presage. 

¢1203 Lay. 16008 What bitacnied ba draken be bene 
dune makecen. a1300 Cursor JJ. 4598 Pas ober seuen 
nede nett Bitakens seuen yer of hunger. cx1460 Sowneley 
Myst. 124 Yond starne betokyns .. The byrthe of a prynce. 
1592 Suaks. Ven. §& Ad. 453 Like a red morn, that ever yet 
betoken’d Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 1635 
Swan Sec. J. v. § 2 (1643) 125 They betoken rain and 
rioist weather. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxix. (1856) 249 
Everything betokened a crisis. 

. To give evidence of, point to, indicate, show. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban'’s Aviijb, And much it betokynis 
hardenes. 1602z SHaks. //ant. vy. 1. 242 This doth betoken 
The Coarse they follow did with disperate hand Fore do 
it owne life. 1814 Carv Dante's Jif. vii. 1x4 All naked, 
and with looks Betokening rage. 1863 Hawtuorne Odd 
Home (1879) 302 As he talked..he betokened in many 
ways a fine. sensibility. 1871 Macpurr A/ent. Patmos iv. 
44 This symbolic number further betokens, that the epis- 
tolary addresses were designed as a directory of perpetual 
obligation. 

b. H7th of. To give indication. 

1793 Hotcrort Lavater’s Physiog. xl. 203 As weak hair 
betokens of fear, so does strong hair courage. 

+5. Used by Wyelif in the sense of ‘set a mark 
upon’ (L.s/guare’, and ‘presage, predict, prophesy.’ 

1382 Wvycuir /sa. Prol., And tho3 .. he betocne [z. r. be- 
tokeneth] the a3eencomyng of the puple in to lewerie. 
John vi. 27 God the fadir bitokenede or markede him [/ “w/g. 


“yal 
etokener (bitévk’na. {[f. Betoken v. + 
-ER1.] He who or that which betokens or indicates. 
1587 Gotpinc De Jornay ix. 123 This worde forego 
being a betokener of time, excludeth..eternitie. 1662 J. 
Cuanprer Ian Helmont’s Oriat. 332 Anatomy ..as if it 
were the undoubted betokener, and healer of all Diseases. 
Betokening (bitork’nin), 74/. sb. [f. prec. + 
-wwGl.]_ The giving of a sign or token ; significa- 
tion, meaning; emblem, symbol ; omen, portent. 
©1175 Lamb. Hom. 51 3e habbed iherd of pis putte Re 
bitacninge. a@122z5 lucr. R. 50 pe blake clod also tekede 


! 
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bitocnunge. a x400 Cursor Al. 2682 (Trin.: Pe werke of 
circumcisyng Bereb greet bitokenyng [Go¢t. forbisining). 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. vi. 103 Hys folke toke hit for 
an euyll betoknynge. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
374/t He mocketh not the sacramentes but the inynysters 
that openeth not the betokeninges thereof. 1674 N. FairFAx 
Bulk & Selv, Yo Rdr., If you... lay their betokenings to 
the things whose names they bear. 

Betokening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
Significant, symbolic. 

1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 106 It is a signe, a 
betokening signe, which men doe worship. 1646 G[recory] 
Notes § Obs. (1650) 109 A glorious and betokening Light 
shined round about this Iloly Child. 

Betombled, obs. form of BETUMBLED. 

| Beton .beton, beton . [F. dco :—OF. betuit 
tubble, rubbish, dirt, app. a. Pr. befaaz cement :— 
L. dttt#men mincral pitch (which was used as a 
cement).] <A kind of concretc, composed of sand, 
lime, and hydraulic cement. 

1819 Pantologia, Beton, a name given by the French en- 
gineers toa kind of mortar, which they use in raising the 
foundations of masonry under water. 1877 Wraxett //ugo's 
Jiserables . xix.12 Witha coating of concrete ona founda- 
tion of beton. 1885 .V. lork Viveckly Sun 29 Apr. 3/5 A 
monolithic block of beton containing the vast quantity of 
goo cubic yards. 

Betongue bityn v. [f. Be- 6+ Toncvr sé.) 
traus. To assail with the tongue ; to flout, rally. 

1639 Ainsworth A nzof. Ps. ci. 5 Hurteth with tongue— 
traduceth, or (as the Hebrew phrase is! hetongueth. 1859 
Masson A/i¢/ton 1, 33 How Ben and Shakespeare betongued 
each other, while the others listened and wondered. 

Betony  be'toni). 4o/. Forms: (1 betonice), 
4-6 betone, 5 betan, batany, 5-6 betany, be- 
tayne, betonye, 6 bittonie, byten, bytone, be- 
tain,e, 6-7 betonie, 7 bettony, 4- betony. {a. 
F. dctotne, ad. late L. *befonia for betontca, written 
by Pliny CV. A. xxv. 46) vettonica, and said by him 
to be a Gaulish name for a plant discovered by a 
Spanish tribe called Vettones. (Previously in OE. 
in the Latin form ée/or/ica.)] 

1. prop. A plant (Stachys Betonica) of the Labiate 
order, having spiked purple flowers and ovate cre- 
nate leaves. In former days medicinal and magica] 
virtues were attributed to it. 

[c1000 Ags. Leechd. 11. 58 Wyl 6n ealad . . betonican.] 
a 1275 in Wr.-Wiilcker I 0c. 554 Bethonica, beteine. ¢1375? 
Barsour S¢. Suptista 760 In be prouince of be sare (= 
tzar?)..Quhare mene makis drink of spycery—Of betone 
bare is gret copy. c1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Betayne, herbe 
(x499 batany or betony], defonrca. 1483 Cath. Angi. 30 
Betan, harba. 1519 Horman Judge. in Promp. Parv. 34 
Nesynge is caused with byten (éefonica) thrust in the 
nostril. 1586 CoGan Hazen Health \xxiii. (1636) 79 Be- 
taine, though it grow wilde, yet it is set in many Gardens. 
1621 Berton Anat. Mel. wt. iv. 1. vi. (1676) 721 All which 
{herbs}. .expel Devils.. The Emperour Augustus..approves 
of Betony to this purpose. 1821 CLare Vill, Afinstr. 1. 114 
Wild-woad on each road we see; And medicinal betony. 

b. Applied (with qualification) to other British 
plants supposed to resemble the preceding in some 
Tespect: St. Paul’s Betony, a small species ot 
Speedwell (Veronica serpyliifolia); Water - 
Betony, a figwort (Scrophularta aquatica) having 
crenate leaves. In contradistinction to these, betony 
itself was called Head Betony. 

1741 Compl. Fam..Piece\, iv. 244 Take.. Leaves of.. Lung- 
wort..Paul’s Betony, Self-heal. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I, 189 Head Betony i Betonica officinalis). 

+ Beto'rn, f//. 2. Obs. [f. Be-14+Torx.] a. 
Torn. b. Tor about the sides, tattered. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 24045 Al his flexs it was be-torn [z. r. bi- 
tornie}. 1561 Nortox & Sackv. Gorboduc iv. i. 47 Whose 
hart betorne out of his panting brest. 1599 Partsmrns 11. 
(1661) 218 Her ornaments all betorn and tattered. 

Betoss (bitgs\, v. [f. Be-1+ Toss v.] 
To toss about. Hence Betossed ff/. a. 

1582 T. Watson Hekatompath, \xxxv. (Arb.) 121 With 
grieusome wars, with toyles, with storms betost. 1592 
Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. v, ii. 76 My betossed soule, 1630 2B 
Taytor (Water P.) I’ks. 1. 256/2 Man doth man within the 
Law betosse. 1845 Hhte4ad/ lix. 410, I am betossed on a 
sea of perplexities. 

Betoure, betoyl, obs. ff. Bitters, Beto. 

Betowel, betowred, betrace, etc.: see BE-. 

+ Betrack, 7. Os. [f. Be- 2 + Track z.] 
tras. To trace or track carefully. Hence Be- 
tracker, sfcc. one who searches cloth for faults. 

1578 in Stow Svrvey (Strype 1734) II. v. xx. 403/2 If the 
owner thinketh his baye to be better, he doth appeal to 
another company called Betrackers. 

+ Betra‘de, bytrade, «. Obs. worth. Pa.t. 
bytradit, betrat. Cf BretrauT.) A variant of 
BETRAY ; perhaps influenced by L. fradere. 

€1375 Barsovr Srey-dk. 1. 849 Thy contre bow bytradit 
has. c¢1400 Dest. Trey xxix. 12026 The couenand to kepe 
. Pat betrat hom pe toun. 

etral(e, etc., obs. form of BETRAY, etc. 

Betrail biter), 7. [f. Be- 4+ Trai.) ¢ravs, 
To trail round or over. 

1640 Futter Joseph's Cowt 11367 221 As loving ivy on an 
oak did wind And with her curling tlexures it betrail. 

Betrainted : see BETRAYNTED. 

+ Betraise, -traish, «. Ol. Forms: 4 bi-, 
betrais(e, -trayse, bitrissh, bytrassh, betreyss, 


frans. 


| 


BETRAY. 


Sc. betrese, 4-6 betrais)s, 5 betraisue, -trayshe, 
-trasche, 6 betrassh, -traysshe, Sc. betrase. [f. 
Be- 2+¢raiss-, trahtss-, lengthened stem of F. 
trahirv to BeTRAY, q.v.] A by-form of BETRAY, 
chiefly northern. 

1. trans. Yo deliver treachcrously into the hand 


or power of an enemy ;» BETRAY 1. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 15272 He pat etes o mi dische, Ile sal 
be-trais [v.7. betrays, -traye] me. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers, 7 
195 He hadde be bitraysed of his disciple. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron, Troy w. xxxv, This priest... For golde and good be- 
trayshed the cytye. 1558 Kexnepy Compend. Treat. in 
Mise. Wodrow S'oc. 136 The devyll possessit the hart of 
Judas to betrais his Lorde. 

2. To act treacherously towards (a person); to 
deccive (the trustftil or innocent . 

01374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1780 For wommen that be- 
traised be Thorwgh fals folk. 1375 Barsour Bruce i. 17 
Worthy crystoll off Seytoune In-to Loudon betresyt was. 
¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 1648 In the snare I felle anoon, That hath 
bitrisshed many oon. 150% Dovuctas Pad. /lon.1.1x, Thou 
. hes.. Hir sone.. For till betrais awaitit heir sen prime. 

3. To seize or entrap (the unsuspecting). 

cxgoo Epiph. (Lurnb. 1843) 136 Vf he may askape Or deth 
betrasche hym with hys sodeyn rape. 153§ Lynorsav Satyre 
3282 Ilaif I nocht maid ane honest schift That hes betrasit 
common Thift? 1583 Sraxvuurst ners wv. (Arb.) 108 A 
tarbreeche quystroune..with plirensye betrasshed. 

4. To reveal, diselose incidentally. Cf. BeTRAY 6. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 1520 He therof was alle abasshed; His 
owne shadowe was hym bytrasshed. 


+ Betrai‘sing, 74/. sb. Obs. = BETRAYING. 

1385 Cnaucer L.G. I. 2460 3e han wel herd of Theseus 
deuyse In the betraysynge [v.7. betraying} of fayre Adryane. 

Betrample (b/jtremp'l, v. [f Br- 2 + 
TraMpce.)] frais. To affect the state of (any- 
thing) by trampling; to crush, mark, dirty with 
the feet. Hence Betra‘mpled ///. a. 

1565 GotDING Ovid's Met. vi. $1593) 134 A field .. Be. 
trampled every day with horse. 1624 F. Wuite Keply 
Fisher 113 They betrample their rule with vile manners. 
1866 Fecton Anc. §& Mod. Gr. I. xiii. 264 Olympus, thou by 
robber-feet betrampled. 

Betrap (b/tre'p), v.1 Obs. Also 1 betreeppan, 
3-4 bi-, betrappe(n, 5-6 betrappe. [OE. de- 
treppan, -treppan, f. Be- 1+¢reppan to TRap. 
Cf. the later ATTRAP from Fr.) ¢razs. To catch in 
a trap, entrap, cnsnare, circumvent, enclose. 

azoo0 O. E. Chron. an. 992 (MS. C', Meahton hy pone 
here betreppan [.1/.S. F. betrappan, E. betrappen]. @ 1225 
ancr. R. 174 Beo heo bitrappet (MS. C. bitreppet] ber ute. 
c14g0 Caxton Four Sons Aynion xvi. (1885) 384 Ha, ha 
Reynawde, by my soule ye be now taken & betrapped! 
1570 Levins anip, 27 To Betrappe, irretire, circumucnire. 
1575 CHURCHYARD C/ippes (1817) 154 Betrapt in penfold 
close. [1848 Petrie & Stew. tr. O. E. Chron. (1853) 75 Could 
anywhere betrap the army: about.] 

b. fig. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 257 Her innocence to betrappe. 
1556 Asp. Parker /’saltercxl. 403 Let theyr lippes in crafty 
wickednes Betrap themselfe. 

+ Betra‘p, zv.2 Ods. [f. Be- 1 + Trap z.2) 
traits. To furnish (a horse, etc.) with trappings ; 
to deck, adorn. /7/. and fg. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. \wiii, Wyth hante courage 
betrapped fayre and gaye. 1593 NasHe Christ's 7. Wks. 
1883 I. 4 ote, Was neuer whore of Babylon so betrapt with 
abhominations. 1597 R. Jonnsonx Sez. Champ. 3. xii. 87 A 
sable-coloured steed, betrapped with bars of burnished gold. 

Betrasche, -trase, -trassh, var. BETRAISE v. 

+ Betraut, v. Ods. north. A synonym of Be- 
TRAY, of unexplained form. [? defraztt.] 

¢1400 Destr, Troy itt. 731 So fals to be founden,..To be- 
traut soche a trew, bat pe trustin. /dd@. xxvii. 11767 And 
the troiens betrautid with his triet wit. 

+ Betra‘vail, v. Ots. Also 4 bitrauel, by- 
trauaile, -uaille, s-vaylle. [f. BE-1 + TRavaitz.] 

1. ¢rans. To work at; to compose .a book). 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1, Pis storie is bytrauailled by 
cause of Brytayne. /é/d. 1. xviii. (1527) 47b, Cyte of le- 
gyons there this Cronycle was bytravaylled. 

2. To work for; to earn by labour. 

1393 Lancet. P. P2. C. 1x. 242 With swot and swetynge 
face By-tulye and by-trauaile treuly oure lyf-lode. /é/d. 
xvi. 210 For no bred pat ich by-trauaile. 

To do violence to. to violate. 

1388 Wrc.ir Yudg. xx. 5 Thei bitraueliden my wijf with 
vnbileueful woodnesse of letcherie. 

Betravel: see BE- pref. 

Betray (b/\tré!’), v. Forms : 3-5 bitrai e.-y(e, 
by-, betraye, 4-7 betrai.e, 4- betray. /2. pple. 
53 betrayne. [ME. 47-, betraren, f. bf-, BE- 2+ 
traien TRaY, a. OF. trair:—L tradsre to deliver, 
hand over.]} 

1. trans. To give up to, or place in the power of 
an enemy, by treachery or disloyalty. 

¢1275 Passion Our Lord 93 in O. E. Misc., On me scal bi- 
traye ‘bat nv is vre yuere. at Curser VM. 16514 [udas 
.-come als traitur ful fals his lauerd for to be-trai. 1382 
Wye Jer. xxvi.15 An ynnocent blod 3ee shul betraze 
azen 30u self. c1rg00 Destr. Troy xxvii, 11196 The toune to 
be-tray, truly, pai thoght. 1526 Tinpace. Wilf. xxvii 21 
Verely I saye vnto you, that one of you shall betraye 
(Wveuir, bitraye] me. 3158 Powe. Léryad's Cambria 374 
Lhewelyn was betraied by the men of Buelht. 1718 Port. 
/liad x. 521 Once a traitor, thou betray’st no more. 1862 
STANLEY Jew. Ch. (1877) 1. xiti. 265 The faithless guardian 
.. tempted to betray the sacred treasure. 


BETRAY. 


+b. To give up or expose ¢o punishment. Ods. 
1sgo SHaks. Cor. Err. v.90 She did betray me to my 
owne reproofe. 1598 — Merry IV. ut. iii. 207 To betray him 
to another punishment. 1660 StanLey Hist. Philos. (1701) 
87/1 Circumvented and betrayed to excessive Punishments. 
To be or prove false to (a trust or him who 
trusts one); to be disloyal to; to disappoint the 
hopes or expectations of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1634 ‘ Noe,’ God said, ‘i tell till be, All 
pis world bitrais me.’ ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 294 Let 
us speke of Eneas How he betrayed hir allas. ¢ 1430 Sy 
Tryam, 165 (Halliw.) Syr, he sayde, for certenté, Your quene 
hath you betrayne. c1sgo Maxtowe Dédo v. i, Why wilt 
thou so betray thy sons goodhap? 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) 
Ill. 278 People who.. betray every cause that they have 
in hand. 1844 A. WeLBy Poevzs (1867) 24 Those whom I 
trust are the first to betray. 

b. fig. To prove false to, let go weakly or basely. 

1614 Lopce Sexeca 1 Without any election we rather be- 
tray than bestow our benefits. 1624 QuaRLES ¥o6(1717)171 
Worn bare with grief, the patient Job betraid His seven- 
days silence. 1765 H. WaLpoLe Ofranto iii. (1798) 51 Scorn- 
ing..to betray the courage he had always manifested. 

+3. Joosely. To cheat, disappoint. Oés. 

1588 SHaks. 77¢. A. v. ii. 146 Reuenge now goes To laya 
complot to betray thy foes. @1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack 
Wks. 1.65 Her much wrong’d child was of its life betray’d. 

4. To lead astray or into error, as a false guide ; 
to mislead, seduce, deceive (the trustful). 

¢ 1250 Lay 8924 He wende [bat AndrJogius bi-traie [c 1205 
swiken] hi{ne wo]lde. ¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. W. 137 Had 
hem bitraied with his sophistrye. 1604 SHaks. OFA. v. ii. 6 
Yet she must dye, else shee'l betray more men. 1647 CowLEY 
Mistr., Bargain i, Take heed, take heed, thou lovely Maid, 
Nor be by glittering ills betraid. 1775 JoHNson Zax. xo 
Tyr. 35 Their wit has not yet betrayed them to heresy. 
1860 Pusey A/ix. Proph. 239 Pride and self-confidence be- 
tray man to his fall 

5. To disclose or reveal with breach of faith (a 
secret, or that which should be kept secret). 

1735 Pore Prod. Sat. 298 Who tells whate’er you think, 
whate’er you say, And, if he lie not, must at least betray. 
1798 Ferriar /dlustr. Sterne v. 150 The officious doctor.. 
betrayed his patient’s contidence. 1848 Macaucay //zst. 
Eng. Ui. 65 He betrayed to Barillon all the schemes adverse 
to France. 1855 Tennyson A/azd u. v. 34. 

6. To reveal or disclose against one’s will or 
intention the existence, identity, real character of 


(a person or thing desired to be kept secret). 

1988 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1. ii. 138, I do betray my selfe 
with blushing. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. iv. 117 Ire, envie and 
despair .. betraid Him Counterfet. 1697 Drvoen Virg. 
Georg. . 650 Antick Vests ; which, thro’ their shady fold, 
Betray the Streaks of ill-dissembl’d Gold. 1759 JoHNsoN 
Rasselas xv, Lest they should betray their rank by their 
unusual behaviour. 1822 Proctor (B. Cornwall) A Voice, 
She tries to hide The love her eyes betray. 

7. To reveal, disclose or show incidentally; to 
exhibit, show signs of, to show (a thing which 
there is no attempt to keep secret). 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 426 His Bowels bruis’d 
within, Betray no Wound on his unbroken Skin. 172% 
Appison Sfect. No. 106 P 3 If he coughs, or betrays any 
Infirmity of Old Age. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol. 11.174 A 
temple of this sort, which betrayed great antiquity. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. i. § 14. 51 An irreverence which betrays 
an utter unconsciousness of our due position, 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. g2 No prince of the house of Lan- 
caster betrayed a wish to renew the quarrel with the Church. 

+ Betray’, s5¢. Obs. rarve—'. [f. prec. vb.] =next. 

1600 Cuapman /diad xxiv. 74 O thou that to betray and 
shame art still companion ! 

Betrayal (bitrz-al). [f. as prec. + -aL2.] 

1. A treacherous giving up to an enemy. 

1816 Soutuey £ss. 11832) I, 354 The betrayal and imm- 
prisonment of Toussaint. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV, xviii. 108 An attempted betrayal of the country into the 
hands of an invader. //y22 The dark betrayal night. 

2. A violation of trust or confidence, an abandon- 
ment of something committed to one’s charge. 

1826 Souturv in QO. Rev, XXXIV. 346 Tempted to such 
betrayal of his trust by habits of reckless expenditure. 1856 
FroupE //ist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 292 He must justly have 
resented the betrayal of his confidence. 

_3. A revelation or divulging of something which 
it is desirable to keep secret. 

1873 Brack 7, Thule 23 Men.. not to be led into these 
betrayals of their secret opinions. 

Betrayed | bi,tr2'd), p2/. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
Treacherously given up or exposed. 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Com/fl. xlvii, That borrowed motion 
.. Would yet againe betray the fore-betrayed. 1660 T. M. 
Walkers Hist. Indvp. w.2The sacred Reliques of betrayed 
Majesty. 

Betrayer (b/tré'a1). Also 6 7 betraier. [f. 
as prec.+-Ek!.] One who betrays: in various 
senses of the vb. 

1526 TinDALE You xiii. 11 For he knewe his betrayer. 
1552 Hu.orr, Betrayer, bewrayer, or trayter. 1678 WANLEV 
Wound, u. xviii, Shamefaccdness [is] many times a. .betrayer 
ofthe mind. 1738 Warnurron Div, Legat, 1. 157 Betrayers 
of the Mysteries were punished capitally. 1767 Forpycr 
Serm, Yung, Wom, 1. iv. 144 She met a betrayer, and lost 
her honour. 1828 D’Israru Chas. /, I. viii, 253 ‘Vhe be- 
trayer of his patron in his turn was betrayed. 

Betraying (bi,trziin), vb/. 56. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1,] The action of the vb. BETRAY in various 
senses ; betrayal. 

1382 Wyc.ir Jh’isdom xvii. 11 No thing forsothe is drede, 
but .betrazyng of the helpis of tho3t. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 30 
A Petraynye, delatura, prodicio. 1579 Furke /leskins’ 
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Pari. 35 The conception of Sampson was a figure of the in- 
carnation of Christ. Joseph, of his betraying. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. 1. 105 We will., never more finde fault with 
her betrayings. 1678 Vug. Wan’s Call. 8 It were no be- 
traying of the sacred principles of religion. 

Betray ing, ///.a. That betrays. 

1628 Earve A7icrocosm. xliv. 96 Affectation is the most be- 
traying humour. 1814 Worpsw. E-rcurs. vi. 163 A betraying 
sickliness was seen To tinge his cheek. 

Betrayment (béjtrémént. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] = Betrayal. 

1548 UpALL, etc. Eras. Par. Matt. xxvii. 4 (R.) Con- 
fessing him to be innocent, whose betraiment they had 
bought. 1863 J. Coreman in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. lv, 

3etrayment of the Messiah by one of the twelve. 

+ Betray nted, Af/e. Obs. rare—'. [Of doubt- 
ful formation; perhaps an erroneous form: cf. 
‘TRAIN v. ‘draw, drag.) Borne or carried away. 

1583 STANYHURST Aeve?s 11. 62, I thus muttred, with roy- 
string phrensye betraynted [Virgil /uriata mente ferebar). 

Betrays(e, -traysh, var. BETRAISE v. Ods. 

Betre, obs. form of BErrer, BETEL. 

Betrea‘d,zv. In 5 bitrede. Now only in pa. 
pple. betrodden. [ME f. é:-, Be- 4+ ME. tveden 
TREAD v.] ¢rans, To tread over or walk upon. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 465 Erthe 
hyghte terra in latyn* and hath that name of the ouer party 
that tredyth other bitredeth the erthe. 1828 CarLyLe in 
Page De Quiucey 1. 279 Betrodden by picturesque tourists. 

+ Betre‘nch, v. Obs rare. [f. BE- 2 + TRENCH.] 
trans. To cut up, carve, slash. 

1656 Sheph. Cad. viii, Vhe most horrible and fearfull 
butchers of hewed, and betrenched them with their glaives. 

+ Betrend, v. Olds. Pa. pple. 4 betrend, bi- 
trent. [f. Be- 4+Trenp.] To wind or draw 
round ; to encompass. 

1374 Cuaucer J7roylus 1, 1182 Aboute a tre .. Bitrent 
and writhen is the swete woodbynde. /éid. 1v. 842 About 
hire eyen two a purpre rynge Bytrent. ¢1380 Sir Ferumnzd, 
4006 Sorwe hym gan betrende, 

Betrese, -treyss, Sc. var. of BETRAISE v. Ods. 

Betreupe, obs. form of BETROTH. 

Betrim (bé,trim), v.  [f. Be- 1 + Trim v.] 
trans. To trim (anything) about. 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. ..i. 65 Thy bankes .. Which spungie 
Aprill, at thy hest betrims. 1812 Tennant Auster F. ut. 
xxxix, Yon mastlike pole... betrimm’d with clout. 1855 
SincLeton Virgil 11. 21 With green bay Betrims his brows. 

Betroth (bétrau'd, -trpp), v. Forms: 4 bi- 
treuthien, betreupe, -troupe, -treuthy, 5-6 
betrouth(e, 6 betrothe, troughth, 7 betroath, 
6- betroth. [ME. ditreudéen, {. bi-, BE- 6+ ME. 
treude, treowde, TRUTH sb.; Matzner suggests after 
the analogy of OE. ¢réowsian to give one’s word, 
pledge. Subsequently assimilated to the form 
trouthe, TROoTH; since this is now shortened to 
typ, the same sound is by many extended to the 
vb., but the historical and analogical pronuncia- 
tion is as in clothe, loathe.} 

1. ¢vans. To engage (a woman) in contract of 
marriage, to plight one’s troth to. arch. 

1303 R. BrunnE Hand?. Syne 1704 Pou shal nat betroupe 
a womman wyp hande pe whylys here husbande ys lyvande. 
€ 1315 SHORENAM 70 3ef thou myd word. .Ary3t bitreuthest 
one, ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 2105 By be hond panne he tok 
hur sone: & be-treupede bat swete wi3t. 1426 Pol, Poens 
(1859) II. 136 Herry. .Of Englond kyng .. Betrouthed hath 
my lady Kateryne. 1611 Bipre Deut, xx. 7 What man is 
there that hath betrothed a wife. 1653 Hotcrort Procepius 
1.15 Having betroathed a handsome Maid, an Inheritrix. 
(1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch. viii. (1858) IH. 6 (transl. of 
an OE. law) If a man wish to betroth a maiden. ] " 

2. To contract two persons to each other in 
order to marriage; to affiance. (More usually, 
but not exclusively, said of contracting the female 
to her future husband.) 

1566 Painter Pad, Pécas. 1. 21 They had betrouthed their 
doughter, to one L. Icilius, 1592 Snaks. Kom. & Ful. v. 
iii. 288 You .. betroth’d, and would haue married her per- 
force to Countie Paris. 1684 Bunyan Pelgr. 11. 130 Let 
Christiana look out some Damsels for her Sons; to whom 
they may be Betroathed. 1798 Frrriar //éusty. Sterne v. 
11 The lovers were soon after betrothed. 1839 KE1GHTLEY 
flist. Eng. 11. 80 She was soon after betrothed to the 
Dauphin. 1864 D. Mitcuety Sev. Stor. 225 He was very 
early betrothed to a daughter of the Contarini. 

In the passive, now commonly used, senses 1 
and 2 are blended. 

¢ 1590 GREENE J. Bacon v. 108 They'll be betrothed each 
toother. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. Luke i. 26 Not married, 
but betrothed, 

3. fig. Said of God and his Church or people. 
Also, said of the relation of a bishop to a church 
before consecration. 

1611 Disce //osea ii. 19, 1 will betroth thee vnto me for 
euer, 1926 Aviirre Parergon 195 If any Person be con- 
secrated a Bishop to that Church, whereunto he was not 
before betrothed, he shall not receive the Habit of Conse- 
cration, as not being canonically promoted, 1860 Pusry 
Min, Proph. 13 God made the scul for Himself; He be- 
trothed her to Himself through the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

+4. ¢ransf. a. To pledge, engage. b. To pledge 
or engage oneself to, to espouse (a cause). Ods. 

1566 GascoiGnE Yocasta Wks. (1587) 102 To privat fight 
they have betrotht themselves. 1575 Brieff Disc. Troud. 
l’rvanckford 202 They will not slack to vowe and betrothe 
their whole diligence. 1599 Suaks. Aluch Ado 1. iil. 4 
What is hee for a foole that betrothes himselfe to vnquiet- 
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nesse? 1670 Watton Lives 1.13 At that time [he] had be- 
trothed himself to no religion. 

b. 1658 T. Watt Comm. J imes 68 While he thought to 
betroth a Deity, he betrayed humanity. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv. Ep. Ded., Those that have betrothed the Way. 

Betrothal (bétrau'd4l; sce vb.). [f. prec. + 
-AL*.] The act of betrothing; the fact of being 
betrothed ; engagement for marriage, affiance. 

1844 Alem. Babyion, Pr’cess. 11. 103 Here, as in Assyria 
and Chaldea, betrothals take place at a very early age. 
1858 Loncr. 4/. Standish 1x. 12 Softly the youth and the 
maiden repeated the words of betrothal. 

attrib, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 188 Betrothal 
rings, set with pearls and gems. 1878 B. Taytor Dexkadiox 
1. ill. 32 Our betrothal-kiss. 

Betro‘thed, #7/. az. [f. as prec. +-FD1.] 

1. Engaged for marriage, affianced. Often szebst. 

1540 Surrey Frailtie of Beautie (R.) The new betrothed 
birdis ycoupled how they went. 1588 SHaxs, 77t. A. 1. 286 
That iustly may Beare his Betroth’d, from all the world 
away. 1825 Scott Setrothed xxxi, [Thus] ended the trials 
and sorrows of The Betrothed. 1884 L. Watrorp Bady’s 
Grandm, 171 One of the three was his betrothed bride, 

+2. Plighted, pledged. Oés. 

1651 Hoppes Govt. & Soc. xiv. § 18. 226 No conscience of 
contracts and betrothed faith can withhold them. 

Betrothing (b/,tré« din: see vb.), vd/. sb. [f as 
prec.+InG1.] The action of giving a pledge or 
engagement to marry; affiancing. Also fg. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 59 Wythoute speche and by-treuthynge, 
And alle manere othe. 1552 Hu1.ort, Betroughthyng, or 
plyghtynge of troughth betwene man and wyfe. a 1639 W. 
WHatTELey Prototyfes 1. xxxiv. (1640) 158 Betrothing is no- 
thing but a serious promise of future marriage. 1805 ScoTT 
Last Minstr. v.xxvi, For this is your betrothing day. 

Betro‘'thment (see BrrrorH).= BETROTHAL. 

1585 Expos. Canticles(R.) Making as it were thereby the 
betrothment. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela II. 175, I said 
after Mr. Peters..the words of Betrothment, 1847 TEN- 
nyson Princess v. 463 How the strange betrothment was to 
end, 1871 HawtHorne Seft. Felton 1879) so When he 
gave her the kiss of betrothment. 

+ Betrow,, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2+ Trow v.] ¢rans. 
To trust. 

1556 App. Parker Psalter civ. 294 O hym betrow, Hys 
larges note. 

+ Betru-mp, z. Ods. rare. [f. BE- 2+ TROMP v., 
a. F. tromper to deceive.] ‘trans, To deceive, 
cheat; to elude, slip from. (=L. fallere.) 

1513 Doucias Axeis un. xii. (xi.) 105 Sche was away, and 
betrumpit suthlie Hir spous, hir son, and all the cumpany. 
/bid. 1. xi. 14 Sall he.,my realm betrump on thes maneir? 

Betrumpet (b/trympét), v. rare. [f. Be- 6 
+ TRUMPET.| ¢razs. To trumpet the praises of. 
Hence Betru'mpeting v0/. sb. 

1828 CartyLe Misc, (1857) I. 156 Betrumpeted and be- 
shouted from end to end of the habitable globe. 1866 — 
Remin. 1. 92 All this betrumpeting of Irving to me. 

+ Betru'st, v. Obs. Also 5-6 betrist. a. 
pple. betrusted ; also 5 betrost, 6 betrust,-trist. 
[f. Br- 2 + Trust z.} 

1. ¢vans. To trust, place confidence in (a person). 

c1440 Generydes 3615 He was right weel betrost both ferr 
and neere. 1556 App. PARKER Psadter civ. 294 O marke hys 
wyll: Hys care betrist. a1577 Gascoicne Ws. (1587) 114 
Not best betrust among the worthyes nine. 1649 Mitton 
Eikon. 128 Maisters .. of the People that betrusted them. 

2. To entrust. 

1619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 45 If.. man .. should betrust 
vs with such a businesse of weight, etc. 1702 C. MaTHeR 
Magn. Chr. ii. iv. (1852) 328 Those who are betrusted to re- 
ceive men unto ordinances in churches. @1748 Watts (J.) 
Whatsoever you would betrust to your memory. 

+ Betru'st, sé. Obs. -[f. prec. vb.) An en- 
trusting, a trust. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 42 This impowering him..was only 
a betrust, a redelivery being expected when exacted. /dzd. 
43 heir engagements and be-trusts forbade. 

+ Betru'sted, #//. a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ED,] 
a. Trusted, or confided in. b. Given in trust. 

a1461 Paston Lett. 423 11. 66 Ryght reverent and most 
be trusted maister. 1691 E. Taytor Behwen's Theos. Phil. 
188 His betrusted Talents. 1692 Hacket Ads, Williams 
n. 195 To pluck his best betrusted from him, 

+ Betru'stment. Obs. rare~°. 
+-MENT.] An entrusting, a trust. 

(In modern Dicts.) 

|| Be‘tso. Obs. [It. dezzo.} ‘A small brass 
coin in Venice.’ Barretti. 

1641 Axntiguary m.i.in Hazl. Dodst. XIII. 460 Thirty 
livres: I'll not bate you a betso, 

Bett- in various words: see Bet-. 

Bettaile, obs. form of BreTEL. 

Bettant, var. of BATAND. 

c1400 Rowland & Ot. 356 Thay..Broghte hym ane helme 
of bettant. 

Bett(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Beat z. 

Bettee, obs. form of Berry sd. 4. 

Better (be'tas), a., (sb.), and adv. Forms: 1-2 
betera, 1-4 betere, 3-4 betre, 3-6 bettre, 4 be- 
ter, bettar, -ur, -yr, 4-5 bettir, 5 bettere, bet- 
tyrer (Cath. Angl.). [Com. Teut.: OE. (sing. 
masc.) detera = OF ris. betera, OS. betiro (Du. beter-, 
OHG. bezivo, mod.G. desser-e), Goth. batiza:~ 
OYVeut. *batiz-on-, used as the compar. of gddo-z 
Goop, but itself pointing to a positive stem extant 
in no Teutonic lang., and prob. wanting also in 


[f. as prec. 
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OTeut. The root dat- was prob. related to dd?- : 
sce Beet v. and Booty. Fick and Kluge have 
compared Skr. éhadri-s salutary, benign.] F 

A. adj. Tlic comparative degree of Goon (which 
see for phrascs and idiomatic uses in which the 
force of betfer corresponds with that of the positive 
adj.) : more good. 

I. As simple adjective. 

1. Of greater excellence, of superior quality. 

a. Said of persons, in respect of physical, mental, 
or esp. moral qualities ; also, of social standing. 

¢893 K. AEcrrep Oros. tv. ix, § 6 Pat hie ba wxron beteran 
peguas ponne hie nu sien. 1382 Wyctir 1 Ags il. 32 Ile 
slew3 two rijtwise men betere than hym self. 1596 Suaks. 
1 /ien, LV, v. iv. 104, 1 could haue better spar’d a better 
man. 1617 Moxyson /érz. ui. 1. iii. 38 Fat men, as the 
Northerne, are better men then those who are leane, as the 
Southerne men be. 1632 Massincer City Mad. i, iii, Be 
confident your better angel is Entered your house. 1709 
STeeLre Fatler No. 164 76 Looking upon my self as no 
better than a dead Man. 1856 Hactuwete Shaks. V. 323 
A person who exceeds another in wealth is said to be a 
better man than the other. 1882 J. Morison Macaulay 
105 They are all no better than they should be. 

b. Said of things, in respect of their essential 
qualities. 

¢1230 //ali Mefd. 19 To 3iuen ham stude & betere nome 
ben sunen & dohtren. @1300 Cursor J/. 2363 Zee sal 
weind til a better land. /écd. 12088 ‘Till bettir theues bu 
suld him wune. 1485 Caxton Paris § VV. 33 Yf the sayd 
lewellys were better the half than they be. c1ss0 Bate 
A. Fohan (1838) 73 Lyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne, neyther 
harrell better herynge. a1g55 Rivcey /f’As. 130 Oftentimes 
the greater part overcometh the better. 1611 Cotcr., A bon 
tunr bou @uvre..as we say, the better day the better work. 
1722 De For Plague (1754) 9 Coaches fill'd with People of 
the better Sort. 1823 Byron /s/and i. ii, Their better 
feelings, if such were, were thrown Back on themselves. 
«1847 Mrs. Sutrwoop Lady of AZ. IIL. xix. 86 The poor 
woman had been accustomed to what is called better life. 

2. Of persons and things: More profitable, useful, 
or suitable for a purpose ; more eligible or desir- 
able. Of persons: Kinder, more beneficent. 

c1175 Lamb. Hout, 17 Betere hit is pet heo beon ispilled. 
1297 R, Giouc. 367 So pat after betere wynd hii moste bere 
atstonde. 1362 Lancv. ?. P/. B. Prol. 195 Better is a litel 
losse ban a longe sorwe. ¢1375 Wycuir Sed. Iks. I. 138 Pe 
more pat an herd is lyke to Crist he is be better .. in pis 
office. 1394 P. Pt. Crede 762 A great bolle-ful of benen * 
were betere in his wombe. rg91 Suaxs. Two Gert. 1.1. 159, 
I must goe send some better Messenger. /6:d. 1. 1. 145 Oh 
excellent deuise, was there euer heard a better? 1615 
LatHam Fadcoury (1633) 136 There is not a more better 
thing for any new Brains: 1703 Rowe Fair Peutt. 1.1.7 
Thy better Stars Are join‘d to shed their kindest {nfluence 
on thee. 18r0 Henry Elem. Chent, (1826) 11. 532 We have 
much better indicators of both these acids. 

3. Of greater amount: a. More. 
greater ; esp. in better half, part, etc. 

@. 1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed 11. 1382/2 Woorth one 
hundred and twentie pounds and better. 1603 R. JoHNSON 
Aingd. & Comurw, 129 Able to furnish better then ten thou- 
sand men with horse. 1630 Wapswortn Sf. Pilgr. iii. 15 
YWntill nine and better they are exercised in repeating. 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 239 The bodies. .being better than 
an inch long. 1769 Gray in WV. Nicholls’ Corr. (1843) 87 It 
is better than three weeks since I wrote to you. 1823 Scott 
Peveritvii, Pursued by half a score of horsemen and better. 
1823 Lams Some old Actors, Elia 399, { think it is now 
better than five-and-twenty years ago. 

. 158 Sipney Arcadia ii, 334, 1..shall thinke the 
better halfe of it alreadie atchieued. 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health (1636) 60 Let it boile untill the better part of the 
liquour be c nsumed. 1667 Marvett Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 81 Your businesse is the better-halfe done. 1707 
Frewnp (eterboro’s Cond. Sp. 197 That the Forces shou’d 
be divided, and the better half march immediately into 
Valencia. 1739 Swirt Let, Wks. 1745 VIII. 376 Forced 
to sell the better half of his estate. 1805 Worpsw. Pre/. 
v. (1850) 130 For the better part Of two delightful hours we 
strolled along. 

ce. Hence, Better hatf: orig. my better half, the 
more than half of my being; said of a very close 
and intimate friend (cf. ‘the better part of me’ 
Shaks.; ‘mez partem anime,’ ‘animz dimidium 
mez’ Horace; ‘anim partem ... nostree majorem’ 
Statius); esp. (after Sidney) used for ‘my husband’ 
or ‘wife’; now, jocularly appropriated to the latter. 
Formerly also applied to the soul, as the better part 
of man. 

1580 SipneY dl rcadia 11. 280 [al rgalus to Parthenia, lis 
wife] My deare, my better halfe (sayd hee) { find 1 must 
now leaue thee. [¢ 1600 Suaks, Sous. xxxix. 2 When thou art 
all the better part of me. 1646 Buck Aich, ///, u, 61 As if 
his [Richard's] body must suffer more, hecause they could 
not kill his better part.] 1709 J. STEVENS Quevedo's IVks. 
33 (A woman to her husband) Vhou dear better-half of my 
soul. @1720 Suerrirtp (Dk. Buckhm.) IW&s, (1753) I. 274 
My dear and better half is out of danger. 1742 R. Bair 
Grave 733 The lag flesh Rests, in hope of meeting once 
again Its better half (the soul}. 1842 T. Martin tn Fraser's 
Mag. Dec. 241/2, 1..shall look out for a better-half. 


A. In the predicate, after év, the neuter adj. 
formerly interchanged with the ady. de/, and its 
grammatical character is still dubious: the posi- 
tive of ‘it is better to go’ may be cither ‘it is 
good’ or ‘it is well.’ Cf. Bet adz. 2. The dubiety 
is still greater in elliptical expressions, as in quot. 
1553, 1667, 1837. See below, B 3. 

¢ 888 oT Boetl. xxxviii. $7 Hit is betere bet mon 
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b. Larger, 
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wrege bone scyldigan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 43 Betere 
¢ is bat bu wanhal to life ga. ¢ 1175 Lamd. [fout. 49 Betre 
it is pet mon ne iknawe noht pe wei. ¢ 1386 Curaucer 

Melth, 180 You is better hyde youre counseil in youre 
herte. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) 1. 242 Whether 15 
me better to treate with Kynge Arthur, or to fyghte. 1553 
Upatt Rorster D. (Arb.) 81 Better (they say) a badde scuse 
thau none, 1667 Mitton /’, ZL. 1. 263 Better to reign in 
Hell than serve in Heav’n. 1821 Keats /sade/ xi, Better 
had it been for ever so, 1837 J. H. Newman /’ar. Seri. 
IL. iii. 44 Better be a little too strict than a little too casy. 

b. In the idiomatic /, we, you, he, etc. had 
better, the original construction was me, us, etc. 
were betere (or bel) = it would be more advan- 
tageous for me, etc. (Cf. me ts betere,etc.in4.) Vhe 
dat. pronoun was subscquently changed into the 
nominative, /, we, were better (perh. because in 
sbs. the two cases were no longer distinguished). 

Finally this was given up for the current / had 
better =1 should have or hold it better, to do, etc. 
(Mr. F. Hall has shown that in thesc changes, 
better followed in the main the analogy of refer 
and rather.) See Have. 

97: Blickl. Hom. 25 Him were betere pat he nafre geboren 
nare. ¢1160 fatto Gosp. Mark ix. 42 Betere him wazre 
pzxt [he] ware on sa geworpen. @1320 A/aximon in Kel. 
sintig. 1. 122 Betere me were ded pen bus alyve to be. 
1393 Gower Couf._II{. 241 Him were better go beside, 
a31450 Aut. de fa Tour 31 Hem were beter take the furre. 
1465 Marc. Paston Lett. 534. LI. 250 The Duck [=duke] 
had be beter. .that it had never be don. 

¢1370 A. Robt. Cicyle 55 Bettur he were. .Soto do then for 
hunger dye. 1470-85 MAtory A rtéur (1816) I. 33 Ye were 
better to give me a gift... than to lose great riches. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 512 We were better to sup- 
port the domesticall imperfections of our brethren. 1601 
Suaks. Tzel. N.u.ii. 27 She were better loue a dreame. 

(ce 1435 Zorr. Portugal 1186 Better he had to have be 
away.] 1§37 7hersytes, Four O. Plays (1848) ope had 
better haue set me an errande at Rome. 1594 HaAxINGTON 
in Nuge Aut, (1804) I, 168 Who livethe for ease had better 
live awaie [from Court], 1613 Snaxs. Hen, V//i,v. ill. 
132 He had better starue Then but once thinke his place 
becomes thee not. 1875 Jowett Péato I. 15, { had better 
begin by asking you a question. 

c. 7o be better (in health, estate, etc.): see B 4. 

5. Phrases. + (70 have) the better hand: i.e. the 
upper hand,’ the superiority. 70 be better than 
one’s word: to do more than one has promised. 
Better cheap: see CHEAP sé. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. I.ccxv. 272 The marques .. had 
the better hande. 1587 WueEtTsTone Ceus. foy. Sudz. (Collier) 
30 Q. Marie .. had the better hand against herrebels, 1684 
T. Burnet 7t. Earth WU. 167 God may be better than His 
word. A/od. | have usually found him better than his word. 

IL. aésol. passing into a substantive. 

6. abso. Something better; that which is better. 

1535 CoverDALE //eé. vi. 9 We trust to se better of you 
{WycuiF, We tristen of jou betere thingis]. 1 Suaxs. 
Rich. 111, 1. v. 50, 1 never look’d for better at his hands. 
1699 Drypen Fables Pref., If I have altered him any 
where for the better. 1879 Gro. Eniot Colt. Break. P. 485 
A possible Betterin the seeds of earth. — 7heo. Such: ii. 51 
‘They feed the ideal Better. 

sb. with possessive pron.: One's superior: 
&. in some personal quality or attainment; b. in 
rank or station. In the latter sense, now only in 
the plural, which was however from 16th to 18th c. 
often applied to a single person. 

@. ¢1325 Coer de L. 1650 In al Yngelond was non hys 
beter. 1§26 /’lgr, Perf. (1331) 88 ‘To be instructe and 
taught of my better. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 140 His 
better doth not breath vpon the earth. 1859 TENNYSON 
Vivien 349 Vo help herself By striking at her better. 

b. [¢xaos Lay. 3749 Heora sunen .. ba weren hire be- 
teren.] 1432-50 tr. //rgden Rolls Ser. LV. 325 3iffenge not 
contrarious wordes and answeres to their betters. c¢1500 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 25 When thi better spekes to the Do offe 
thi cape & bow pi kne. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Catech., 
To ordre myself lowely and reuerently to al my betters. 
x600 SHaks. A. FV. LZ. u. iv. 68 Cor. Who cals? Clo. Your 
betters Sir. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 P 4 A Squire ora 
Gentleman, or one that was her Betters. 1742 Firtpinec 3. 
aindrews iv. i, I look upon myself as his betters. 1866 
Kincstey Herew. xiv. 182 She will grow as proud as her 
betters. 

8. The better: the superiority or mastery; now 
chiefly in 70 vel the better of. Also fig. (Cf. BEST ga.) 

1461 aston Lett. 396 Il. 21 The blyssyd Trinite .. send 
yow the better of all your adversariis. 1586 Warner 6, 
Eng. 11. xvii. 79 Little wanted that the Bnutes the better 
did not win. 1630 M. Gopwyn Aunales Eng. 197 We al- 
wayes came of with the better. 1660 Stantey Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 10/2 Sometimes the Medes had the better of the 
Lydians. 1675 Hosses Odyssey vi, 320 The slow has got- 
ten of the swift the better. 1718 Hickes & Netson J. Act. 
tMewell 55 App., Uhe worst Causes are likely to have the 
better, at this way of Reasoning. 1839 THirtwatt Greece 
VI. xlviii. 137 Prudence .. got the better of his pride. 

+9. IV 1th the better: with addition; and more. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 163 When his father was 62 yeares 
old with the better. 1690 W. Wacker /dfoim. Auglo-Lat. 
333 To pay what one hath borrowed with the better. 

B. adv. 

(The original adverbial form was Bet, which sur- 
vived till ¢1600. See that word as to its gradual 
displacement by ée/¢er.] 

1. In a more excellent way, in a superior manner. 


cxago Lofsong in Lamb, Hom. 215 pu wult .. don betere | 


bi me ben is pet ich wilni. c1age Gen. & E.r. 1585 Du salt 
Se betre sped. c1394 /?. Pl. Crede 95 Fond to don betere. 
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c 1400 A pol. Loll. 26 Mak hem to drede synne & to do 
bettar. 1530 Pacscr. 147, I drinke better than { syng. 
1677 Moxon Jech. L.xerc. (1703) 1y4 The better to coine at 
it with the Tool. 1797 Lp. Netson in Duncan Lee (1806) 
44 The sooner the better. J/od. Until he learns to behave 
better. 

2. In a superior degree. 

arazg St. Marher, 4 Adct he hefde betere bipoht him, 
c1230 //alé Meid, 37 Pat ha..witen pe beter hwat ham 
beo to don. a1300 Cursor VM. 2438 He loued hir.. better 
pan he did are. c1q00 Destr. Troy xix. 8083 For to hold hym 
in hope, & hert hym the bettur. 1471 /astou Lett, 681 
III. 23 That shall dysse avayll him better than a CC, marc. 
1475 CAXTON Jason 77 b, Vhey had him better in grace than 
zethephius. 1577 B. Goocr //eresbach’s [usbh. (1586) 65 
Where-by it [sage] prospereth the better. 1666 Iuxyan 
Grace Ab. P 50, | better considering the matter. 1771 
Junins Lett. ii. 266, | know that man much better than 
any of you. 1848 Macaucay //ist. /ug?. 1. 435 But there 
were in the palace a few persons who knew better. 

+b. Rather. Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursor J. (Laud MS.) 9815 Wis hert ought bettyr 
breke in iije Then fro his byddynges to fle. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 17b, He semed better a thing of that other worlde 
thenne an humayne persone. r80r Soutnry Life (1850) II. 
168 He..prefers took better than official papers. 

ec. More, in addition. arch. and dral. 

1538 Bare Tire Lawes 1351 He swore, and better swore, 
yea he did sweare and sweare agayne. 1830 James Daruley 
vii. 36/2 On this he wondered, and better wondered. 

3. In the predicate, after de, the ady. and adj. 
run together: see A 4. In some cases the adverbial 
character seems more prominent. 

1§70 87 Hotinsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 75, 1 will here 
(being better late than never) set down this. 

4. To be betler: to be improyed in health, es. 
of convalescence after an illness, (In northern use, 
to be well again, as in gute better, quite well again, 
fully recovered.) Zo get better: to amend, recover. 
(The orig. const. was ‘him is bet or better,’ i. e. 
it is better to or with him. See WELL.) 

\¢ 1000 Ags. Gos. John iv. 52 Da acsode he, to hwylcum 
timan him bet ware. c1160 //atfon G. ibid., Hym bet 
ware (Lindisf. & Kustaw., pet betre hafde=Vadg. mielius 
habuerit ;_ 1382 Wycrir, He axide of hem the our, in which 
he hadde betere, 1388 was amended; 1611 began to amend.} 
1686 J. Davies in RK. Ward Life 1/. More (1710) 215 He had 
been let Blood, and seem‘d after it much better than before. 
1745 Suartess. in Left. rst Earl Matnesbury(1870) 1. 9 Poor 
Handel looks something better. 1771 Jounson tn Ars. 
Piozzi’s Lett, (1788) I. 42 Dr. ‘Taylor is better, and is gone 
out in the chaise. 1863 T. Tuompson Aun. Influcnza 95 
{He] was blooded and got better, went abroad got well. 
1872 Geo. Exior A/tddlent. (1875) 587 She is better this 
morning, and .. she will be cheered by seeing you 
again, 

+b. 7o be the better; to be profited or advan- 
taged. arch. and diaz. 

1619 J. Dyke Coster. (1620) 37 What are we the better 
to know our disease? a 1620 —- Sef, Sermt. (1640) 282 What 
is man the better for eating the Sacrament, if hee eate not 
pet Mod, Sc. What the better would you be, if you 

it 

5. Comb. With adjs. and pfples.: usually (for 
syntactical cleamess) written with a hyphen. a. 
With past and pres. pples. as compar. of WELL: 
as, detter-aduvised, -affected, -balanced, -behaved, 
-born, -considercd, -dressed, -tnformed, -reguiated, 
-seasoned, etc.; beller-becoming, -knowing, -trking, 
-looking ; sometimes approaching the sense ‘more 
fully, more.’ b. In parasynthetic comb. formed 
ona sb. with attribute ; as, dctler-humoured, i.e. 
(belter humour) + -ed; so belter-natured, -omened, 
-principled, -willed, etc. 

1609 Newes in Shaks. C. Praise 87 And have parted 
better-wittied then they came. 1616 SurFL. & Marku. 
Couutr, Farnic 549 Yo resort to the better-knowing hus- 
bands. 1677 Govt, Venice 23 Such Gentlemen .. as thereby 
becoine better-affected to the Venetian Nobility. 1680 Sf/r. 
Popery 48 A great, and better Principled Lady. ay! 
Drvypen Virg. Georg. vy. 142 For Empire he design’d Is 
better born. x712 Suartess. Charac. 1. 254 His better- 
humour'd and more agreeable successor. /did.1. 310 Grow. 
ing better-natur'd, and enjoying more..the pleasures of 
society. 1792 Bextnam Ils. (1843) X. 276 There was not 
a better-behaved young woman tn the whole parish, 1818 
Scott Aoéb Rey x, Neglecting the minor and better-balanced 
chances of the game. 1820 — Adéof xxiii, To cumber our 
better-advised devotions. 1826 Syp. Ssutu Ws. (1859) 11. 113 
His awe of better-dressed men and better-taught men. 1827 
Cartye J/isc. (1857) 1. 2 Richter was much better-natured 
than Johnson. 1833 Marnryat 7’, Siuple (1863) 95, 1 was 
by far the better-looking chap of the two. 1854 Mrs. 
Gasket. North & S. v, To learn his change of opinion .. 
from her better-informed child. 1856 Faruer’s Mlag. Nov. 
431 A more matured and better-considered measure. 1860 
Ges, P. THompson Audi Adt. (11. clxxi. 198 The move of a 
better-omened man. 

6. Phrascs. 70 think better of: a. (a thing) ; 
to give it reconsideration wlth the result of de- 
ciding more wisely. b. (a person): to form a 
better opinion of him. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. u. iii. 15 To make us no better thought 
of, a little helpe will serve. 1752 Br. Warsuxton Lett. 
Emin, Prel. (1809) 116, 1 resolved to be prepared for them 
(who, by the way, thought better of it) 1812 Examiner 21 
Sept. 596/r The enemy's General thought better of it,— 
beat a retreat. 1884 J. Hawtuorne in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
430/1 The .. gentleman seems to have thought better of his 
contrariness. A/od. { think better of him for his present 
conduct. 


7. Better off, comp. of well off: sec = 


BETTER. 


Better, bettor (betaz), sd. [f Ber v.+-ER}. 
As in other cases where a general agent-noun 
becomes somewhat specific, the tendency is to 
spell with -or; cf. adettor.] One wbo makes 


bets. 

1609 B. Joxson Sil. Hom. 1.1. (1616) 531 Able to giue "hem 
the character of every bowler, or better [ed. 1640 bettor] 0° 
tbe greene. 1628 Earie .Vicrocosm. xlvii. 102 The betters 
are the factious noise of the alley, or the gamesters beads- 
men that pray for them. 1711 Appison Sfect. 126 79 Not- 
withstanding he was avery fair Bettor, no Body would take 
him up. 1859 Sara 77. round Clock (1861) 182 Like tbe 
honourable betters inside, and the thievish touts outside. 
1878 H. Smart Play or Pay xi. 234 Some of the big bettors 
of tbe Turf. J 

Better (beta), 7. [ME. bet’e)re.n :— OE. 
*bet e)rian (only gedetrod is fonnd) = OF ris. beteria, 
Du. dcteren, ON. bctra, OHG. bazirén, bezzerén, 
MHG. bezzern, mod.G. bessern:—OTeut.*batizojan, 
f. *batis- BETTER. ] 

1. ¢razs. To make better; to improve, amend, 
ameliorate. 

[¢897 K. ELFrep Past. Care 204 Pascamfastan biod oft mid 
xemetlicre lare gebetrod.} 1384 Wycuir De Ecc? v. Sel. 
Wks. I11. 349 Sip bei witen not who is beterid by entryng 
into pes ordns. 1470-85 Matory A7vthur u. xvii, 1 did 
it to this entent that it sholde better thy courage. 1585 
Asp. Sanpys Sevm. (1841) 95 Granted that some nites.. 
might be bettered, or omitted. 1650 GeLt Serv. 8 Aug. 48 
He will improve and better the land he holds. 1711 J. 
Greexwoop Ezg. Gram. 10 As to our daily borrowing 
abundance of Words, { cannot think our Language is bet- 
ter'd by it. 1752 Hume Ess. §& Treat. (1777) 1. 283 It is 
difficult for labourers and artisans to better their condition. 
a18s0 Worpsw. Soun.1.xxv, Love betters what is best, Even 
here below. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xiii. 311. 

b. To make morally better. 

1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed 111. 1351/1 Are you not re- 
solued to better your life? a@1593 H. StH HAs, (1867) I. 
486 If we will be bettered. .by the word, we must be as new- 
born babes. 1641 Mittox Cé. Govt. 1. Wks. (1851) 148 In- 
structing and bettering the Nation at all opportunities. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. §8. 194 We think too much.. 
of bettering men by giving tbem advice and instruction. 

ec. To make better in bealth; to make better 
off in worldly condition. 

1581 W. StaFrrorp E.zam. Compt. iil. (1876) 91 Oure 
Townes myght be soone. .farre bettered. 1611 Buse Wark 
v. 26 A certaine woman which .. had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered. 1655 Gouce Comm. Heb. 
xili. 5 So great hope of bettering Timacell 1792 Mary 
Wottstoxecr. Rights Wom. iv. 164 Girls marry merely to 
‘better themselves,’ to borrow a significant vulgar phrase. 
1840 Marryat Poor Fack i, She left to better herself, and 
obtained the situation of nurse. 

+ 2. zztr. To be better, have the mastery. Ods. 

a1300 £. E. Psatter xii. (xiii.] 5 Les when mi wither-win 
he sai, I betred againes him ai. /é7d. Ixiv. [Ixv.] + Wordes 
of wike bettred over us nou. 

3. trans. To do better than. surpass, excel. 

1548 Unatt, etc. Eras. Par. Pref. 15 Begrieued to see 
his thing bettered. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //,1. 1. 22 Each day 
still better others happinesse ! 1623 CocKERAM 111.S.v. /szan, 
Salmon, which is .. not to be betterd in any part of the 
world. 1821 Keats Lamia 229 Jove heard his vows, and 
better’d his desire. 1848 Rusxin Jlod. Painters 11. 1. xiv. 
$15. 114 It hardly betters the blocks. .in barbers’ windows. 

+ 4. absol. To be better, to be an improvement. 

1sg2 Warner ALG, Eng. vin. xxxviil. (1612) 189 It betters 
not to tarrie. 

5. intr. To grow better. improve. 
ING vl. sb, 2. 

1839 CARLYLE Chartism ii. 116 The general condition of 
the poor must be bettering instead of worsening. 1883 Miss 
Broucuton Befinda 11. u. viii. 113 The day has bettered. 

+ Be'tterance. Ods. rare—3. [f. BETTER v. + 
-ANCE.] Process of bettering ; amelioration. 

1614 Rateicn Hist. World 1. ut 93 For their securitie 
and betterance in time to come. 

Bettered (be ta:d), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1. Improved, amended, rendered more excellent. 

1660 H. More Afyst. Godl. un. vi. 40 The bettered soil 
answers the swain’s desire. 1874 S. Cox Prlgr. Ps. i. 21 
Let me find a beitered world wben I come back to it. 

b. ¢sf. Improved in bealth or condition. 

1632 Sir J. Eviot in Four C. Eng. Lett. 65, 1 find myself 
bettered but not well. 1856 Mrs. Brownixc Aur. Leigh 
un ¢g60 They certainly felt bettered unaware, Emerging 
from the social smut of towns. 

2. Advantaged, that has got the better of another. 

a 1659 Ostorn Observ. Turks (1673) 343 Here the bettered 
Party 1s left so little to boast of. 

Betterer be‘tara:). One who makes better. 

1862 Trexcu .VWiracles i. 116 Not a betterer of the old life 
uf man, but the bringer in of a new. 

+ Betterhood. O¢s. [f. Berrer a. +-noop.] 
The state or condition of being better ; superiority. 

1611 MarkHam Countr. Content. 1. ix, (1668) 48 In every 
contention there must be a better-hood or super-excelling. 

Bettering (be'tarin), v4/. 5b. [f. Betrrn v.] 

1. The action of making better or improving ; 
amelioration, amendment, improvement. 

31375 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 55 Men may..take of 
hem pere just dettis for beterynge of bese deitours. 1529 
More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1156/1 For the bettering 
of his sinful soul. 1594 Prat Jewelt-ho. 1. 3 The manuring, 
or bettering of all barren grounds. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) 1. 78 Nor... Does it tend to the bettering of others. 
1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 124 ? 6 After having consulted 
many Oculists for the bettering of his Sight. 1776 ADAM 


Suitn WN. 1.1. viii. 86 The hope of bettering his con- | 


Cf. BETTER- 


834. 


dition animates him. 1862 Trencu Alivacies xix. 320 It 
was no true bettering of the disciples which they desired. 

2. Tbe process of becoming better ; improvement, 
progress in a rigbt direction. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Son. xxxii, Compare them with the better- 
ing of the time. @ 1656 Br. Hatt Occas. Med. § 40(1851) 48 
O God, thou art not capable, either of bettering, or of ze. 
1718 Woprow Corr. (1843) 11. 373 Your remark upon the 
bettering of my style in my History. 1872 Biackie Lays 
Hight. 191 Not tbey who err are damned; but who being 
wrong... Refuse all bettering. 

3. Bettering-house, ¢ -mazsion, a reformatory. 

1735 BERKELEY Querist Wks. 1871 111. 360 Whether there 
are not such tbings in Holland as bettering houses for 
bringing young gentlemen to order? 1740 CHEYNE Regimen 
iii, 107 If they are reckon’d only Correction and Bettering 
Mansions. 1854 Mrs. S. Austin Geronany 83 Fit only for 
a penal colony or a bettering-house. 

Be-ttering, #//. a. [f.as prec. +-INc 2.] That 
makes or grows better ; improving. 

¢1600 SHaks. Sonn. Ixxxii, Some fresher stampe of the 
time bettering dayes. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights & Jus. 
Il ee The struggling, distracted, half-blind, bettering 
eart 

Be‘tterish, zc. Somewhat better, of somewbat 
superior sort. 

Mod. coltog. and in newspapers. 

Betterment (betaimént). [fas prec.+-MENT.] 

1. The fact of making or becoming better; the 
condition of being better; amendment, improve- 
ment, amelioration, reformation. 

1s98 SyLvester Agst. Libertie in Du Bartas (1608) 628 
What may most availe unto his betterment. 1649 BLITHE 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1652) 250 Why we should not .. raise 
our Flax to a great betterment too, I know not. 1669 
WoonHeap St. /eresa 1. 293, 1 find not this betterment of 
iny health. 1855 Miss Cary Bat. & Lyrics 304 Each man 
should live for all men’s betterment. 

2. spec. Improvement of property. (In U.S.) 

1809 Kenpatt 7rav. ILI. Ixxiv. 160 These men. .demand 
either to be left owners of the soil, or paid for their better- 
ments. 1830 Gat Lawrie T. 101. i. (1849) 81 He sold off 
his land and betterments in Vermont. 

+3. = BETTERNESS I; difference for the better. Ods. 

1678 Bunyan Pity. 1. 35 It will appear there is no better- 
ment ‘twixt him [Pliable}] and my self. 

Bettermost (be'taimoust, -mast), a. col/log. [f. 
BETTER a., after uppermost, uttermost, etc.: see 
-MosT.] Best (relatively, rather tban absolutely). 

1762 Gextl. ag. 403 Some of our bettermost neighbours. 
1849 Rock Ch. Fathers |. ii. 14: The bettermost sort of 
wine. 1879 G. MerepitH £go?s? 1. v. 69 Men, after tbeir 
fashion, as well as women, distinguish the bettermost, and 
aid him to succeed. 

Betterness (be'tainés). 
[f. BETTER a. +-NEsS.] 

1. Tbe quality of being better, having more 
good qualities, or excelling ; superiority. 

, 21300 £. £. Psatter lili). 5 Pou loved ivelnes ovre bet- 
ternes. 1492 4ct. Dom. Conc. 247-8 (Jam.) The bettirnes of 
the said tercis [of land}. 1580 SipNey Avcad. 407 Your 
vnmatched betternesse. 1607 Hieron Ws. 1. 305 There is 
no betternesse or precedence of one place aboue another 
for the administration of holy things. 1611 CHAPMax /tiad 
11, Comm. (1857) 56. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111, 1v. x. 
§4 An infinity of Betterness above other human efiort. 

b. spec. Fineness of the precious metals beyond 
the standard. 

¢1§30 in Gutch Cold. Cur. 11. 287, Item for the betternes 
of the golde that went to the same Rings—iiijs. 1820 G. 
Carey Funds 99 If gold or silver be finer than standard, 
the difference is termed betterness by the trade. 

2. Improvement, amendment, betterment. d/a/. 

1864 ATKINSON WArithy Gloss. s.v. Betterness..As for my 
ailment [ find no bettermess in it. 

Bettily, obs. form of BETELLEE. 

Betting (betin), v4/. 5d.1 [f. Ber v.+-1nel.] 
Tbe making of bets, wagering. Zo change the 
betting, i.e. tbe course of the betting on an event, 
put for ‘the chances, the way things are going.’ 

1599 SHaks. ‘Zen. V’, 11. i. 98 You'l pay me the eight shil- 
lings I won of you at Betting? 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 
111. 548 Gambling and betting were his amusements. 1858 
Gex. P. THompson Audi, Att. IL. Ixxx. 38 It is not hiding 
the head as is the wont of the ostrich and the turkey, that 
will change the betting. 

2. Comé., as betting-book, a book in whicb a 
better enters his bets; betting-house, a house 
where betting 1s carried on; betting-man, one 
who makes bets, a better, wsea//y a professional 
gambler ; betting-post, (?) a post or station for 
betting-men. 

1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 11. 148 Let us walk a little 
about the betting-post. 1855 Ess. Jutuzt. \orals 154 Making 
up their lives as sagaciously as a black-leg does his betting 

. 1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. 386 If he be a betting-man the 
race-course. .calls him into the open air. 

+ Betting, vé/. sb.2 Obs. [variant of BEETING.] 
Material for a fire, fuel. 

1521 Item payd for viij/. of pyche for the bettyngs to the 
Cressets, viijd. 

|| Bettong. A species of Kangaroo rat, a noc- 
turnal animal about the size of a hare. 

1839 Penny Cycl. X1V. 462/1 Mr. Ogilby describes (Zoo/. 
Proc. 1831) a fourth species, Hypsiprymnus setosus, known 
in the colony of New South Wales by the native name of 
Bettong Kangaroo. 

Bettony, obs. form of BETony. 

Bettor. +1. Apbetic form of ABETTOR. Oés. 


Also § bettirnes. 


BETWEEN. 


1671 True Non-Conf. 490 Having solemnly vowed a detest- 
ation thereof, and a non-conjunction with all their bettors. 

2. Variant form of BETTER sé, 

Betty (be'ti), sd. [dim. of Bet, abbreviation of 
Elisabet, -beth.) 

1. A female pet name or familiar name, once 
fashionable (as in Lady Betty), but now cbiefly 
rustic or homely. Hence, 

2. Given in contempt to a man who occupies 
himself witb a woman’s household duties. (So 
MOLLY.) 

3. ‘A pear-shaped bottle covered round with 
straw, in which olive oil is sometimes brougbt 
from Italy ; called by chemists a Florence flask.’ 
Webster. (?Only in U.S. Tbe quot. seems to 
refer to some kind of vessel ; cf. BELLARMINE.) 

1725 L. WELSTED Ozkogr. 12 No Bellarmine, my Lord, is 


here; Elisa none, at hand to reach, A Betty call’d in com- 
mon speech! i 

4. Cant name formerly given to a sbort bar of 
iron used by burglars as a lever to force open 
doors: also called a Jenny, and now a Jemmy. 

1700 LuttreEL. Brief Ret. (1857) 1V. 687 One of the per- 
sons that broke open the exchequer was taken. .he was dis- 
covered by the smith who made the betty and saw. 1707 
E. Warp Hud. Rediv. 11. ix. 7 Ruffians, who, with Crows 
and Betties, Break Houses. 1712 ArsttTHNoT Fohn Bult 
(J.) Describing the powerful betty or the artful picklock. 
1721 Baitey, Settee. 1755 Jonnson, Betty. 


Betty (beti), v. collog. [f. prec. sb.] To Letty 
about: to fuss about, like a man who busies him- 
self witbawoman’s duties. Hence Be‘ttying v6/. sb. 

185 T. Parker in Weiss Life II. 105, | am only an cid 
maid in life after all my bettying about in literature and 
philosophy. 

Betuckered, beturbaned, betutor, betwat- 
tle, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Betuix, obs. form of BETwIXxt. 

Betulin (betizlin). [f. L. detula birch +-1N.] 
*A resinous substance extracted from tbe outer 
bark of the bircb-tree (Betula alba), or from the 
tar prepared tberefrom.’ Watts Dzet. Chem. 1879. 

Betuline (betizlain), 2 rare—'. [f. L. betula 
+-INE1,] Pertaining to tbe birch, or birch-rod. 


1873 M. Cottins J/ivanda 111, 22 He had been bullying 
boys all his life with betuline despotism. 
In 6 be- 


+ Betu'mbled, #//. a. Obs. rare. 
tombled. [f. BE- 2+ TctMBLEv.] Tossed in con- 
fusion, disordered. 


1593 SHAKS. Lucr. 1037 From her betombled couch shee 
starteth. 

Betumen, -une, obs. forms of BITUMEN. 

+ Beturn, z. Oés. For forms see Torx. [ME. 
f. bi-, BE-+ furnen to TorN.] To tum about. 

a1226§ Ancr. R. 394 Biturn pe and cum aj3ean. 21300 Pains 
of Hell 119 in O. E. Misc, 226 Seynt Poul bo bitornd his 
face. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 110 To their aduises the 
disdainefull hart, Of this audacious youth, beturning plies. 

+ Betwe:che, v. Obs. rare—-. [? for BETEACH.] 
(The context suggests ‘exorcize, deliver, or rid.’) 

¢1450 Pot. Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 23 Dominus deus sabaot, 


emanuel, gret gods name, I be-tweche pes place from 
ratones & from alle oper schame! 


Between (biitwi'n), frep. and adv. Forms: 
a. 1 bi-, betweonum, -an, -twinum, -an, -twy- 
num, -an, 2-3 bitweone(n, -twene(n, bitwine, 
3 bitweounen, 3-4 bituene, 4 bituine, by- 
twyne, betwene. §8..1 bi-, betwion,. -tuien, 
bitwien, -twen. -twin, betweon, 2 bitweon, 
-twon, 2-3 bitwien, 3-4 bitwen, -tucn, (bit- 
when, bepwen). a. 8. (4-5 betweyn(e), 4-5 bi-, 
betwen(e, (5 bytwyen, betwyn), =-7 betweene, 
6— between. [Tbe modem defween combines two 
earlier forms: a. OE. &:-, betwéonum, etc., ME. 
bitwenen, -twene; B. OE. b7-, betwéon, etc., ME. 
bitwen; see BE-. In betwéonum, Mercian be- 
twinum, tbe second element represents an original 
OE. dative *twifhnum, *teeohnum. In betwéon 
(only a northern form, Rushworth Gosp. é7-, de- 
twion, betweon, Lindisf. bt-, betuien, bitewén, Durb. 
Ritual dz¢zien, -twén, -twin), the second element 
points back, according to Sievers, througb earlier 
*/wihen, *twihon, to an orig. OE. acc. fwihn (cf. 
bituichn in Erfurt Gloss.). These, *¢wihnune, 
*twihn, answer respectively to Gotb. twezinaim 
dat. pl., and ‘wezhna acc. pl. neuter, of the dis- 
tribntive numeral fivezh-22a7 ‘two each’, a deriva- 
tive of fa Two (= L. bi-ni. for *dvi-ni ‘two 
each’), which appears also, but witb the simple 
sense of ‘two’ (nom. masc.), in OS. and OFris. 
twéne, OHG., MHG. zwéne (early mod.G. swee7). 
Betwéonum, \ater betwvéonan, gave tbe prevailing 
ME. form éztwenen, reduced before a consonant, 
and at length generally, to ditwene; bitwen was 
mostly northern. But after 1400, when final -e 
became mute, and was omitted in writing, or re- 
tained only as a sign of a preceding long vowel, 
both forms necessarily coalesced in defzwene ‘= be- 
twen), whence mod. éefzween. In OE. the original 


BETWEEN. 


construction was 47 sem tiwéontum, lit. ‘by seas 
twain’; thence through constructions like /ri0 
freondum bi twéon ‘peace friends between,’ 42 
twéonum, bi twor coalesced into prepositions. 
(Cf. the history of ¢o(as)-ward, to-ward, toward.) 

Intimately related to defween, alike jn their elements, and 
in the process by which these coalesced, are its synonyms 
Betwixt, in ME. éefaoix, and ¢ Berwixen, ¢ Birwin, f Bi- 
TWIHEN, t Bitweies, Litwih was actually, in its oo a 
doublet of OF. de¢2uéon, and be¢wihen an expansion of that, 
on the analogy of befweonen, Betwixen and betwixt were 
a parallel pair, formed on the OTeut. adj. ¢aishy. ‘two-fold.’ 
(See Sievers Misc, zur Ags. Gram. § 329.) Bitwih died 
a1100, bitwihen a1300, betwiren argsoo; betwixt is now 
archaic, defzveen is the living word.] : 

Instances of the original construction : 

Beowulf 1720 Sud ne nord be s&km tweonum, 971 Blickt. 
‘fom. 139 And hie [Peter and Paul] gesawon be him 
tweonum pet heo wars gewuldrod. /bfd. 143 Heo bid swipor 
gestrangod be us tweonum purh Drihtnes gehat. 

A. prep. 
I. Of simple position. ¥* Of a point. 

1. The proper word expressing the local relation 
ofa point to two other points in opposite direc- 
tions from it (i.e. if a point has two other points 
on opposite sides of it, it is said to be detiween 
them) : In the space which separates two points ; 
in the direct line which joins two points; hence, 
in any line of communication which passes from 


one point, place, or object, to another. 

e1z00 Trin. Cott. Hom. 171 Noder on heuene* ne on 
eorde * ac bitwien two’ on pe wolcne. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ea. 760 
An oder alter Abram made bi-twen Betel and Ai. 1297 R. 
Grouc. 371 At bere hii gonne abyde Bytuene pe water of 
Trente & of Ouse. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, RK. vin. 
xxiii. (1495) 335 Mystes other clowdes sette bytwene hym 
and the syghte. 1535 CoverDALr Gew, xiii. 3 The place 
where his tent was at y¢ first, betwene Bethel and Ay 
LE rric, betwux3; Wyctir, bytwix, bitwixe]. 1592 SHAKs. 
Ven. & Ad. 194, 1 lie between that sun and thee. 1667 
Mitton 7. Z. 1. 387 Jehovah..thron’d Between the Cheru- 
bim. 1838 Arnotp //ist, Rove (1845) 1. xxiv. 517 They.. 
established themselves between the Danube and Greece. 
aod. Any station on the Inner Circle Railway between 
Gower Street and The Temple. 

2. fg. Used of a similar relation to two imma- 
terial objects figured as lying in space; or of a 
relation, figured as spatial, to two material objects. 

c1325 £. E. Altit. P. A.140 A deuyse Bytwene myrpez 
by merez made. a1400 Cursor VM. 723 (Vrin.) Now mon 
is sett bitwene [z.7. bituix] two, On elber side he hab a 
fo, Bitwene sathan & his wif, 1621 Burton Anat. Jel. 
1. li, 11. x, Thus between hope and fear, suspicions, angers 

..we bangle away our best days. 164 J. JackSON True 
Evang. T. iii. 200 While these Sermons were betweene the 
Pulpit, and the Presse. 174z H. Wacroce Le?t. (1857) I. 
128 To hold the balance between liberty and prerogative. 
¢1815 Miss Austen .Vorthaug, Ab, (1848) 168 The General, 
between his cocoa and his newspaper, had luckily no leisure 
for noticing her. 1826 Disraewi Viv. Grey ui. iv. 102 Be- 
tween astonishment and fear the lady was tearless. .1/oc/. 
The choice lies between the two last-named applicants. 

b. In many phrases, which see under the sub- 
stantives concerned: e.g. + Between the bectle and 
the block; between the cup and the lip, between 
the devil and the Dead (or deep) Sea. Between 
wind and water: along the line where anything 
is submerged in water or in damp soil, esp. on the 
load-line of a ship, which, as the vessel tosses, 
is alternately above and below the water’s sur- 
face. 

1580 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 471 Manye thinges fall betweene 
the cup and the lippe. 1613 Hayvwarp Norm. Adngs 274 
Karle William being thus set as it were betweene the beetle 
and the block--was nothing deiected. 1627 Capt. SmitH 
Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Wee are shot thorow and thorow, 
and betweene wind and water. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 22 
Nothing shall come betweene cup and lip to defeat thee, 
1692 Lutrrect Brief Ret. (1857) 11. 637 Having received a 
shot between wind and water, [she was] forced to lye by to 
stop her leake. od. An oaken gate-post always decays 
between wind and water. 

3. Of time: In the interval following one event 
or point of time and preceding another. 

c1131 O. E. Chron, an. 1124 Betweonen Cristes messe and 
Candel-mazsse. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24274 Bitwene pis and domes- 
dai. €1330 Amis & Anul.gg2 He cam bitven the day and 
the night. 1485 Dighy MJyst., Mor. Wuisd. (1882) 167 And 
at the paroyse I wyll be..be-twyn two and three, 1601 
Suaxs. Jd. C. 11. i. 63 Betweene the acting of a dreadfull 
thing And the first motion, all the interim is Like a phan- 
tasma. 1790 BoswrLLt Yohuson (1826) 1. 321 Between one 
and twointhe morning. 1848 Macactay //ist. Fug. 1. 51 
Thenine months which elapsed bet ween the death of Charles 
and the commencement of the viceroyalty of Clarendon, 

b. Between hands (Sc.): in the intervals of regular 
occupation ; also= BETWEENWHILES. 

1817 Hocc Sales & Sk. 11. 222 Always, between hands, 
thanked Heaven for her health. 188x J. Youncer 4 ufobiog. 
vi. 54 Retiring to sit and work between hands. 

4. Of the relation of a number, quantity, degree, 
or quality to two others above and below it, or 
differing from it in opposite ways ; Intermediate to. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 49 P3 Persons..such as are be- 
tween these two sorts of Men. 1711 Appison /dzd. No, 108 
® 3 He is now between Forty and Fifty. 1712 PARNELL 
fbid. No. 501 P 6 Rivulets that had a colour between red 
and black. 1816 Miss Austen £yma (1849) 123 The at- 
mosphere in that unsettled state between frost and thaw. 
1838 ARNOLD //ist, Nome (1845) 1. iii. 33 Between five and 
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six niles from the city. 1885 Law Rep. XV. QO. Bench Div. 
170 To the value of between 30,000/. and 40,000/. 
** Of a line of motion. 

5. Expressing the relation that motion along a 
line bears to two points on opposite sides of it ; 
as, ‘to steer between Scylla and Charybdis.’ 

€ 1205 Lay. 20948 Swa heo liden after sa .. swa longe Pat 
heo commen bitwize Ainglelonde & Normandie. 1535 
CoverDALE Yosh. xviii, 11 Vhe border of their lot wente out 
betwene the children of luda and the children of loseph. 
1sgo Suaks. Com. Err. ui. ii. 132 The salt rheume that 
ranne betweene France and it. 1799 Soutunry £66 Tide 
Lyr. Poems II. 193 Yet little way they made, though 
labouring long Between thy winding shores. 1812 Byron 
Ch, Har. i. xxxiii, But these between a silver streamlet 
glides. 1864 Tennyson Brook 28 By thirty hills I hurry 
down Or slip between the ridges. 

II. Of intervening space. 
connecting, 

6. Expressing the relation of the continuous 
space, or distance, which extends from one point 
to another, and separates them, or of a line which 
passes from one to the other and unites them. 

¢1z0g Lay. 30017 Nas heom bi-tweounen buten bare twa 
milen, 1790 Burns Sam O'Shanter 9 We think na on the 
lang Scots miles That lie between us and our hame. 1858 
Sears dA than. 1. 280 The vast distance between heaven 
and hell. 1884 A/anch, Exam. 19 Mar. 4/7 A scheme was 
mooted..for a plateway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
Mod. ‘Yo stretch a rope between the two rafters. 

7. Used in reference to any objective relation 
uniting two (or more) parties, and holding them 
in a certain connexion. 

a1300 Cursor MJ, 3338 pe mariage ban did he make, Bi- 
tuene Rebecca and ysaac. 1690 Lockr Afi, Und. (1777) 
Il. 150 A vital union between the soul and body. 1758 
ounson /dler No. 12 ? 4 A marriage celebrated between 
Mr. Buckram..and Miss Dolly Juniper. 1815 Scribdtco- 
mania 197 The close alliance which has lately existed be- 
tween this country and the Peninsula. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 123 A coalition was formed between the 
Royalists and a large hody of Presbyterians. 

8. Used with the subjective relations of difference, 
diversity, likeness, equality, proportion, comparison. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 70 Ancre & huses lefdi ouh muche to beon 
bitweonen. 1340 Ayend. 210 Zwych difference ase per is 
be-tuene pe cheue and pe corn. 1530 Paxser. Introd. 43 
Dyvers other sortes of phrasys betwene our tong and theyrs. 
1692 E, Wacker Epictetus’ Mor. Life, Bear and Forbear, 
Words which in Greek have a peculiar Elegance, there be- 
ing but the Difference of a single Letter between them. 
1785 Parry .V/. Phsfos. 1. 1. ix, There is no comparison be- 
tween a fortune which a man acquires by well-applied in- 
dustry, and one..received from another. 180z Mar. Encr- 
worTH Moral T, (1816) 1. i. x Inequality between the rich 
and the poor. 1837 Newman Par. Seri. (ed. 2) IIT. xx. 327 
Is there no difference between a chance and a certainty? 

** Of motion across intervening space. 

9. Expressing motion or communication from 


one body or place to another. 

1598 Suaks. Jerry W, un. ii. 130 You must send her your 
Page .. hee may come and goe betweene you both. 1629 
Massincer Eniperor of E. 1. ii, You are .. the go-between 
This female and that wanton sir. 1696 Luttrect Brief Ket. 
(1857) IV. 142 All clipt money shal goe between man and 
man at 5s. 2. per ounce. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 263 *5 
Two Letters which passed between a Mother and Son 
lately. 181z Miss Austen Pride §& Prez. (1846) 301 Not a 
word passed between the sisters concerning Bingley. s/od. 
Newspaper. Carried backwards and forwards between the 
police station and the workhouse. ‘Tenders for carrying 
the mails between Great Britain and New Zealand. 


10. Expressing reciprocal action or relation main- 


tained, by two (or more) agents towards each other. 

97% Blickt. Hom. 221 Swylce da zesceafta twa him be- 
tweonan gefeohtan sceoldan. 1038-50 Chart. Godwine in 
Cod. Dipt, WV. 118 [Da forew]eard de Godwine eorl worhte 
betweonan Atlfstane abbod..and Leéfwine preéste. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Ilom.41 Halded broberredene eow bitwenen. c1z05 
Lay. 22968 Feond-scipe .. bitweone twom monnen. ¢ 1300 
Beket 281 The love that bituene hem was. ¢ 12380 Sr 
Ferumb, 986 Pan comencede a batail newe ‘ by-twene pes 
hostes two. 1478 Sir J. Paston Lett. 815 III. 223 Suche 
cawsys as ar nowe bygunne by twyen my Lorde off 
Suffolke and me. 1503 WrioTHESLEY C/yvom. (1875) 1.5 A 
peace made betwene the Emperoure and the Kinge. 1611 
Biste Gew. iii. 15, I will put enmitie betweene thee and the 
woman, and betweene thy seed and her seed. 1779 84 
Horne Disc. (1799) 11 1.iv. 73.A friendly intercourse is opened 
between the most distant lands. 1857 Buckie Crevl7s. 1.x. 
607 To talk of sympathy existing between the two classes is 
a manifest absurdity, 1875 Jowett Pfaro ted, 2) 1. Pref. 19 
The same opposition between science and religion. 

IIL. Of relation to things acting conjointly or 
participating in action. 

11. Expressing the position of anything confined 
or enclosed by objects on opposite sides. 

1175 Lamb, Hom, 185 Hwine warpe ich me bitweone be 
ilke earmes. 1340 Ayer, 210 Pou sselt bidde God betuene 
pine tep het is to zigge ine pine herte. c 1380 Wycuir Its. 
(1880) 19 Pe sacrament of pe auter pat men seen bitwen pe 
prestis hondis. 1593 Snaxs. Lucr. 390 The pillow. . Between 
whose hills her eat entombed is. 1643 DeNHAM Coopers 
#/, 224 Between the Mountain and the Stream embrac’d. 
1682 Dryven Jedaé 121 This new Jehu. . Instructs the beast 
.. To take the bit between his teeth and fly, 1853 Kaxe 
Grinnell Exp. 1. (1856) 13 Vhe Arctic Ocean is enclosed be- 
tween the northern shores of Asia, Europe, and America. 

12. Expressing confinement or restriction to two 
(or more) parties; especially used of privacy or 
secrecy in conversation. etween ourselves: asa 
matter not to be communicated to others. 


* As separating or 


BETWEEN, 


c1000 «1 gs. Gosp. John vii. 35 Pa indeas cwa:don Letweonan 
him sylfum. c1z0g Lay. 25963 Per heo heoin bi-twenen 
[c rz50 bi-twine] heolden heore rnmen. ¢ 1300 AL A fis. 1556 
Tel me..pryvely bytweone the and me! 1470-85 Matory 
arthur (1816) 11. 112 Pray him to speak with ine between 
us two. 526 Tinpati hs xi. 56 And spake bitwene [1611 
among] then selves. 1588 J. Seas Diotreph, (Arby 12 
This I tel you between you and me, but I would haue it go 
no further. 1711 Sreitr: Spect, No.118 P 3 Between you 
and me, | am often apt to imagine it has had some whimsi- 
cal Iiffect upon my Brain. 1840 Mankyat Poor Jack xix, 
I was desired to ask you a question. .between ourselves. 

13. By the joint action of, done by, shared in 
by, belonging to two parties) jointly. (Some- 
times said of more than two, when it is desired 
to mark the participation of all the parties mote 
definitely than can be done by among; cf. 19. 

1297 R. Giouc. 32 Pat heo iny3te som eyres Lbitwene hem 
forp binge! a 1400 Cursor MM. 2443(Laud) By-twene [v. 7. 
bituix) hym and his nevew lot Hestayle they had y-now y 
wot. 1512 ict 4 //en. V7 11, xi, Vhe heires of the bodies of the 
seid Countesse and... hir late Iusbond decessed bytwene 
theym laufully begoten. 1g90 SuaKs. Com. Err. v. 1. 177 
Betweene them they will kill the coniurer. 1785 Mac- 
KENZIE Louuger No, 36 They had but one pair of silk stock- 
ings between them. 1812 Miss Austen .Wans/. 2k. (1847 
160 We brought home six brace between us. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) t. App. 776 Between the two we get a 
full and consistent narrative. 

14. Expressing division and distribution to two 


(or more) partakers. 

1758 Jounson /dicer No, 19 » 5 By this ingenious distribu- 
tion of himself between two houses. 1771 R. Henry //ist, Gt. 
Brit, 1.1. vi. 383 The British trade was thus divided between 
Marseilles and Narbonne. 1788 J. Powerit Devises (1827 
II. 627 Her personal estate.. should go and be equally 
divided between her said two grandsons. J/od. They had 
it between them. 

IV. Of separation. 

15. Expressing the relation of a line to two spaces 
which it separates or divides from each other. 

1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. Il’. 713 There was but a ston wal 
hem be-tweene. c 1400 MAUNDEV. xii 124 By twyne the 
Cytee of Darke and the Cytee of Rophane, ys a Ryvere. 
1590 Suaks. J/ids. N. v.176 O wvall.. That stands betweene 
her fathers ground and mine, 1770 Burke Pres. Discout. 
Wks. 1845 I. 383 No man can draw a stroke between the 
confines of day and night. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i, The 
line of demarcation between the two colours. 

16. Expressing the relation of motion or action 
to bodies or surfaces which it forces apart. Aefzween 
the bark and the wood or tree: see BARK. 

¢€1000 Ags. Ps. cv. g And [du] hi betweonum weetera weal- 
las leddest. @x1zo O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1101 Pa 
heafod men heom betwenan foran. 1642 RoGers .Vaaman 
490 Let none of them come betweene barke and tree to defeat 
your faith. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1872) I}. 1. vi. 80 Stand 
between them, keeping them well separate. 1843 /’ensy 
Cyet. X XV. 81/2 The boots ., (in which the torture was ap- 
plied by driving in wedges with a hammer between the 
flesh and iron rings drawn tightly upon the legs). 

17. fig. To be, come, stand between a person and 
any object desired, or anything threatening him ; 
between combatants, etc. 

c13z5 £. EF. Alht. P. A. 657 Now is ber no3t in pe worlde 
rounde Bytwene vus & blysse. 1580 Barer 1d. B 602 To 
zo betweene or to be betweene .. to make intercession ; to 
fet: to prohibite. 1774 Bracktock Graham 1. xxiv, With 
pallid cheek, and trembling frame, Between the combatants 
she came. 1816 J. Witson City of Plagne 1. iii, 103 A 
sinful wretch implores That thou would‘st stand between 
him and the wrath Of an offended God. 1884 W.C. Situ 
Aildrostan 55 How could Doris come between us two? 

18. Aftcr verbs and nouns of action expressing : 
a. separation, division ; b. subjective separation, 
distinction, discrimination, discernment, judgement. 

a. 1340 Hampote /’7. Consc. 1691 Gastely ded es twynyng 
thurgh synne, Bitwene God and man saule within. 1689 
Secpren Zable T. (Arb.) 71 "Twas an unhappy Division that 
has been made between Faith and Works. 1848 Macauctay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 300 A complete separation between the naval 
and military services. 

b. 1340 <lyenb. 82 Hi ne conne deme betuene zuete and 
byter. 1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 32 To discerne by- 
:wene the inspiracyon of the holy goost and the illusyon of 
the ennemy. 1593 Hooker Feed. Jol. 1. vi. $5 To judge 
rightly between truth and error. 1771 Fanins Lett, \xi. 319 
The public must determine between us. 1848 MacauLsy 
/Tist, eng. 1. 640 In cases of felony, a distinction. .is made 
between the principal and the accessory after the fact. 

V. 19. In all senses, de¢zeven has been, from its 
earliest appearance, extended to more than two. 
In Ok. and MIE. it was so extended in sense 1, 
in which AmonG is now considered better. It is 
still the only word available to express the relation 
of a thing to many surrounding things severally 
and individually, among expressing a relation to 
thein collectively and vaguely: we should not say 
‘thespace lying among the three points, or ‘a treaty 
among three powers,’ or ‘the choice lics among 
the three candidates in the select list,’ or ‘to insert 
a needle among the closed petals of a flower.’ 

971 BUckl, Hons. 229 Pa aposteli waron 2t-somne, and 
hie sendon hlot him betweonum. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Jon, Gr 
And cristes wille bo us bitwon. « 1205 Lay. 26936 Heo.. 
sweoren heom bitw:enen [: 1250 bi-twine] pat heo wolden. 
arza25 aAncr. R. 358 In unkude londe, & in unkude earde, 
bitwhen undcode. c1250 Gen. & Ae. 1601 And wulde no3t 
dat folc bi-twen Herberzed .. ben. @ 1300 Curstr VV. 10744 
Ga hepen, he said, fra vs bituin. ¢ 1380 Sir fern, 1255 
By-twene hymen panne everechon: pay lift vp pat bodi 
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BETWEEN-DECKS. 


faste. a1400 Coz. Myst. 352, I xalle telle 30w why In 30ure 
erysprevyly Betweyn us thre. 1755 Jounson Dict., Between 
is properly used of two, and aytong of more; but perhaps 
this accuracy is not always preserved. 1771 JoHNSON in 
Boswell 1826) Il. 127, 1..hope, that, between publick busi- 
ness, improving studies, and domestick pleasures, neither 
melancholy nor caprice will find any place for entrance. 
1828 SouTHEy £ss. (1832) II. 436 Between the prior, the 
boatmen, and a little offering to 5t. Patrick, he had not as 
much money left, etc. 1885 J. Cowrer in .V. 6 Q. Ser.vi. XII. 
148/2 There were six, who collected between them rss. 4¢. 

+ VI. 20. Between and (an adaptation of de- 
twix and: see Betwixt A. 3°: until, till; with 
sb. or clause. 

a 1400 Cursor HM, 16583 (Trin.) Pei alle ne my3t stir be cros 
of pat stede Bitwene & [v. ». bituix and ; til] oure lord crist 
was bider him self lede, /6¢d.20181(Fairf.) I walde wite gladli 
bi-twene [z. ~. tuix] & quen to take leueatte my kinnismen. 

B. adv. (Mostly the preposition with object 
understood.) 

1. Of place: In an intermediate position or 
course, midway, in the midst. 7/7. and fg. 

c 8go K, Ecrrep Beda iv. ix. (Bosw.) Ne si lang fec he- 
tweonum. ¢1205 Lay. 276 Heo wepen heore leoten Pe 
scucke wes bitweonen. 1297 R. Grouc. 355 Po pat water 
was bytuene. c1430 Stans Puer 77 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
31 Schewe out pi visage, To glad, ne to sory, but kepe bee 
euene bitwene. 1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. 1. iv. 12 A more 
unhappie Lady ne’re stood betweene. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 
699 Roses, and Gessamin Rear'd high thir flourisht heads 
between. 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc vu. 216 The man of 
fowly line That instant rush’d between. 1858 Sears Athan. 
uL il. 268 Looking into the immense vacuum between. 

+2. Zo go between: to act as a medium or me- 
diator; see GO-BETWEEN. Oés. 

¢ 1320 Six Trist, u. 101 A bischop yede bitvene. 1523 Lp. 
3ERNERS /*roéss, ccclvili. 580/1 Certayne good people of 
Gaunte..went so bytwene in this mater. 1605 SHaks, 77 
$ Cr.1. 1.72, [haue..gone betweeneand betweene, but small 
thankes for my labour. 

3. Of time: In the interval, at intervals. 

a 1240 Ureisun 28 in Lamb. Hom. 193 Murie dreamed 
engles..Pleied. and sweied . and singed. bitweonen. a@ 1300 
Cursor MM, 3572 Pe nese it droppesai bi-tuine. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus y. 1086 How longe it was betweyne That she for- 
soke hym. 1611 Bisre Acés iii. 42 szargin, In the sabbath 
between. 1661 Bk, Com. Prayer, Priv. Baptism Pubr., 
‘The first or second Sunday next after their birth, or other 
Holy-day falling between. 1742 R. Biair Grave 589 Visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 1830 TENNYSON 
lermax iii, They would pelt me with starry spangles and 
shells, Laughing and clapping their hands between. 

4. Comb., as + between-lier; + between-light, 
twilight: +between-space, + between - time, 
intervening time, interval. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selz. 94 A change of the world 
in the suchnessof the *between-lyers, begetting a change in 
iny nearness as answering that suchness. 182r Crare 272. 
Minstr. 1, 154 As *'tween-light was cheating the view. 
a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Aon. 341 In the betweene- 
space of Festus his death and Albinus his succession. 1580 
Sipney Arcadia uu. 119 Those great Lords & little kings 
who in those *between-times of raigning .. had brought in 
..the worst kind of oligarchie. a 164r Br. Mountacu Acts 
§ J/on. 118 Allthat Interval and *between-time, interceding 
the first and second comming of our Saviour, 

C, quasi-sé. 

1. Anything occupying an intermediate position ; 
an interval of time. 

16x Suaks. Hit, 7. un. iii. 62 Thereis nothing (in the be- 
tweene) but stealing, fighting. 1851 R. Trencn Stead/ 
Prince xxxix, All the dreary and the dread Between Was 
gone, like aught which had not ever been, 

2. An intermediate size of sewing-needle. 

1862 Morratt Needle Making 39 The Betweens are still 
shorter than the Ground downs, half a size thicker, and with 
stronger points. 

Between-decks (bi;tw7-n,deks), adv. and sd. 
{f. BETWEEN prep. + DECK.] A. adv. In the 
space or spaces between the decks of a ship. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 77 One or two of 
them.. got between decks among our men. 1844 Regul. § 
Ord. Ariny 340 No washing between decks is to take place 
oftener than once a week. 

B. s+. The space or spaces themselves. 

1769 Farcoxer Dict, Marine (1799) Couradonx, between- 
decks; the space betwixt any two decks ofa ship. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Vast. xxii. 67 These between-decks were holy- 
stoned regularly. 1852 Ross //sboldt’s Trav. iii. 141 They 
considered the Mereenidecie of the ship as infected. 

Betweenity b/\twr-niti). [A playful formation 
on BEYweEen, after words from L., such as exfre- 
mity, vicinity: see -1TY.] Intermediateness of 
kind, quality, or condition ; anything intermediate. 

1760 H. Watpote Corr. (1820) II. 174 (D,) The house is 
not Gothic, but of that betweenity that intervened when 
Gothic declined and Palladian was creeping in. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorn Vrllage (1863) 2d A little ruinous cottage, white- 
washed once, and now in a sad state of betweenity. 1824 
Q. Rev. XXXI1. 167 It is really provoking to find {Miss 
Mitford using) such low and provincial corruptions of lan- 
guage as ‘ transmogrified,’ ‘ betweenity,” ‘dumpiness.’ 1836 
Soutnry Lett. (1856) IV. 448 To rejoin heads, tails, and 
betweenities, which Hayley had severed. 

Between-whiles (bétw7-nhwoilz), adv. [f. 
BETWEEN fref.+ WHILE.] In the intervals of 
time ; at intervals. 

1678 J. Puutiirs Tavernier’s Trav. v. xviii. 242 Between 
whiles they have Sweetmeats, Coffee, and Fruits. 1838 
Dickens .Vich. Nick. xxx, Regaling the social circle be- 
tween-whiles, 1850 L. Flunt A ntodcog, xv. (1860) 237 Be- 
tweenwhiles he would walk in the garden. 
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b. quasi-ad/, 


1859 G, Merepitu &, Feverel iii. (1885) 17 A monotonous 
between whiles kind of talk. 

Betwih, betwihen: see Bitwit, -EN. 

+ Betwi'ne. Oés. rave—'. [f. Be- 1+ Twine v.] 
To entwine, twine together. 

1661 HickeRINGILL Yawaica 87 There’s no such joy in 
this betwin’d State. 

Betwinen, -um, obs. form of BETWEEN. 

+ Betwi't, v. Obs. rare—'. In 7 betwitt. [f. 
Be- 2+ Twit.] Emphatic of Twit. 

1661 Perys Diary 2 Apr. (D.) Strange how these men.. 
betwitt and reproach one another with their formercondition. 

+ Betwi'xen, -twixe, f7cf. Obs. Forms: 
I betweoxn, 2 bitwuxan, -twixan, -tweoxe, 
-twuxe, 2-4 bitwixen, 3 bituxe(n, 3-5 bitwixe, 
4betwixen, -twyxen,-twexen, 4-5 by-, betwixe, 
(9 betwixen). [ME. 67-, befwixe(2, 12th c. 
bitwixan, -(wuxan, -fweoxe, pointing to an OE. *ée- 
zveoxan (for which the Pastoral Care has betweoxn), 
app. for earlier *be-¢weoxum, -tweohsum, orig. OE. 
*bi-twihsum :—*-twicsum, *-twiscum; f£. b2-, Br- 
prep. t *twescum, dat. pl. of *twise adj., in OS. 
twisc, OHG, suiski, MHG. zwise, cwisch :—OTeut. 
twiskjo- ‘two-fold,’ f. twa, Two+-i1s (Z)se. The 
same idea (2zter dztos, entre deux) was expressed 
in OHG. by the dat. pl. szishkéx, MHG. zztscher, 
with a preceding prep., wexfar, undar, in, en (cf. 
mod.G. zwischen from ’nswischen, Du. tusschen). 
The ordinary form in OE. was befweox (see next) ; 
but dztweoxan, bitwixan, became frequent 21200, 
prob. because of its analogy to the numerous other 
prepositions in -a7, ME. -ev. For the subsequent 
history see BETWIXT.] Betwixt, between. 

¢897 K, AEtrrep Gregory's Past. 121 Ne sie hit donne na 
sua betweoxn eow. ¢1160 //attox Gosp. Matt. xxi. 25 Beo- 
tweoxe heom. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom,.91 Ne ber nas nan wone 
bi-twuxan heo. /é¢d. 115 Bitwixen godes wrecchan. cr205 
Lay. 5012 Bi-twixen hire zrmes. /6zd. 30618 Bitwixe Dinan 
and pere sx. az2s0 Owl & Night, 1747 That maister 
Nichole.. Bi-tuxen us deme schulde. 21300 Cursor A/, 21840 
(Edinb.) Bituixin us and helles here. c132§ Aletr. Hom. 166 
A derne priuite .. bytwixe me and the. ¢1384 Cuaucer 
H. Fame (Fairf. MS.) 715 Betwexen heuene and erthe and 
see. ¢1386 — Prol. 277 Bitwixe Middleburgh and Ore- 
welle. c1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii. 69 Bitwixe me and 30u 
.. Bitwixe Poul and the Cristen, [1865 SwinsuRNE Chréstmi. 
Carol 52 The manger shall be straw two spans Betwixen 
kine and kine.] 


Betwixt (bijtwikst), rep. and adv. Forms: 
I betwihs, betweohs, -tweox, -twiux, -twyx, 
-twux, -tux, (-twuxt, -twyxt), 3 bitwex, 3-5 
bitwix, (4 bituex, -tuix, -tuixs, -pwex, by- 
twyste, -tuixte), 4-5 betwex, 4-7 bet wix, -tuix, 
thyx, -twyx, 5 bituxst, bytwex, by-twyxte, 6 
betwyxte, -twixte, (8 Sc. betwisht, -tweesht), 
5- betwixt, 7-’twixt. [mod.Eng. defwixt, ME. 
betwix :—OE. betweohs, -tweox, -twux, -lwyX, -lux: 
prob. shortened from the dative form *be-tweoxum, 
-tweox(a)n; sce the prec. (Cf. the shortened 
qwole from zwolcen, also history of Bitwin.) It is 
however also possible that be-/zveox goes back 


- through */weohse to */wiscu acc. pl.neuter. Much 


more common in OE. than the preceding. In 
ME. éefwix seems to have been more northern, 
betwixen, betwixe, more southern; in the 15th c. 
the loss of the final syllable of the latter finally 
levelled both as defiwzx. Already in OE., there 
appeared occasional instances of bctwext, -twyxt, 
with a -/, either phonetic or analogical, but having 
no significance. ‘This was also rare in ME., but 
after 1500 became the regular form, except in the 
north, which retained éefwix, in 18th c. Se. betzwish, 
betweesh ; cf. G. zwischen. (ME. had occasionally 
bitwixte, prob. a confusion between éifwixt and 
bitwixe.) There is a late shortened form '/w7x?.] 
A. prep. 

1. = BETWEEN, in the various senses of that word. 
Now somewhat arch. in literary Eng. and chiefly 
poetical. Still in colloquial use in some dialects. 

a. of local position. //¢. and fig. 

931 Chart, /Edelstan in Cod. Dipl. V. 207 Andlang hzre- 
pades; donne betweox da twégen wegas purh done led. 
41300 Cursor M.725 Bi-tuix pe warlau and his wijf, Adam 
es stad in strang strijf. 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 18 Quer 
alle pe londes bituex Douer & Tuede. a 1400 Cursor AL 
14233 (Fairf.) Be-twix ierusalem & pis castel..is mylis nane 
bot bare xv. a1450 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 19 She ansuered 
hem no thinge but bituxst her tethe. 1512 dct 4 Hen. VIII, 
xix. §14 Peynes Ee penne beryng lyke dyuers Rowles of 
Spurres betwyxte the barres of the Crosse. 1632 Mitton 
L' Allegro 82 A cottage chimney sinokes From betwixt two 
aged oaks. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Def.iv, A Right Line 
is that which lies equally betwixt its Points. 1663 BuTLeR 
J/ud, 1.1.68 He could distinguish, and divide A hair 'twixt 
south and south-west side. @1758 A. Ramsay Poems (1844) 
89 Retwisht twa’s shoulders. 1798 CoteripGEe Axc. Alar. 
ui. vii, When that strange shape drove suddenly Betwixt us 
and the sun. 1865 Dickens J/ut. >. viii, 1f Mrs. B. had 
not thrown herself betwixt us. 

b. of time. 
c1250 Lay. 24274 Bitwix [c 1205 bitwene] pis and domes- 


BEUGLE. 
day. ¢1400 Sowdone Bad, 41 Hit bifelle by-twyxte March 
and Maye. 1709 SteEtE Zatler No, 78 #10 Betwixt the 


Hours of Eight and Ten at Night. 1860 HawTHorne 
Marb. Faun xxxiii, A tolerable journey betwixt now and 
to-morrow noon. 

e. of other relations. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp, Matt. xxi. 25 Hi pa pohtun betwihs 
heom cwxpende[Lzndisf betuih, Ags. Gosp. betwux, -tweox, 
Hatton G. beotweoxe]. a1300 A. Horn 345 Wib him 3e 
wolden pleie Bitwex 30u selue tweie. a1300 Cursor J, 
2443 Be-twyx him and loth his neuow Of bestaile hade ipa 
plente enow. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 77 Thet hol assent By- 
tuixte man an wyf. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xix. 211 
A generall werre .. betwyx oure kynge and yours. 1578 
Forlorne Son iii, in Gude & Godely Ball. 3x The Father did 
his gude deuyde Betuix them. 1596 Spenser F. Q. nl. iv. 33 
Betwixt them both, they haue me doen to dye. 1607 Hieron 
Wks, 1. 239 That great separation which shall be betwixt 
the sheepe and the goates. 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 149 Betwixt threescore and fourescore leagues from 
the shore. 1689 Setpen Zable T. (1847)222 You must look 
into the Contract betwixt him and his People. 1732 Law 
Sertous C. i. (ed, 2) 12 Can you find any farther difterence 
betwixt them? 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xv. 
110 They have but three legs betwixt them. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxiii, ‘ Betwixt you and me, ma’am,’ returned Mr. 
Bumble, ‘that’s the great principle.’ 1860 HAWTHORNE 
Marb. Faun (1879) 11. x. 106 The bond betwixt you. 

2. In reference to more than two: in early use= 
AMONG. 

a1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 28 Betwux wifa bearnum 
a1o00 Nat. S. Greg., Da zeseah Gregorius betwuxt dam 
warum cypecnihtas gesette. cxzooo AiLrric Ex, xxxiv. 10 
Betweohs him. a1300 &. &, Psalter vi. 8 Bitwix my faes 
al elded I. 1711 Pore Temple F. 11, 1 stood, methought, 
betwixt earth, seas, and skies. 1788 J. Powerit Devises 
(1827) II. 759 Her legacy.. equally to be divided betwixt 
them all. 1878 G. Macponatp Phantastes xii, 184 Betwixt 
grey stones on the side of a hill. 

+3. Betwix and, betuix and, betwixt and (prob. 
elliptical for defwixt this and ...: cf. the similar 
ON. milli ok) north. dial.: between this (or that) 
and..., until, till. a. with 47/7; b. with sd., or 
prep. phrase; e@. with subord. clause. Obs. 

‘A. 21300 Cursor M. 21100 He lenthid his sermon, Bituix- 
and til his passion. 

b. @ 1300 Cursor A. 8614 Sco slep bituix and dai. bid. 
17322 And bad pam do him up..in prisun state, Bituix and 
efter pair sabat. 1641 Avrkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855) 129 In caice betwixt and that they get not a supplie. 
/éid. 153 It is necessar that the haile common burdens.. 
Ve prenaige and in rediness.. betwixt and the tyme foir- 
said. 

Cc. [a 1300 Cursor B1, 1437 All pat deid bi-tuix and pan 
pat iesus ras. /éd. 11074 Al be land pat hepen lijs, Bituix- 
and [Gé¢t. by-tuix and] bar be sun it rijs. /d¢e. (Gott.) 16583 
Betuix and pat [Co?¢. til] ur lauerd crist was pedir ledd.j 
/éid. 1103 Bituixand pai pe southe had sene, /é%d. 3763 
Mi hert bes neuer in rest, bituixand pis lacob be slan. 

B. adv. 

1. Of space: = BETWEEN I. 

a1300 E, E. Psalter xxviii [ix]. 7 Laverdes steven of bi- 
twix falland low of fire. 16rx Biste 305 xxxvi. 32 The 
cloud that commeth betwixt. 1697 Drypen Verg, Georg. 
iv. 516 And leave a Space betwixt. 

b. fig. In an intermediate position or attitude. 

1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. cviii. 4 Vo the lowest and meanest 
of us, and to all betwixt, 1816 Byron Ch. Har. mi. xxxvi, 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, Thy throne 
had still been thine, or never been. 

2. Of time : = BETWEEN 3. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M/Z, 13521 Noght lang bi-tuix bot alson, 
A-noper he did. 1685 DrypEN 7hren. August. 27 With 
scarce a breathing space betwixt. 1697 — lrg. Past. v. 
19, I writ, and sung betwixt. 

3. Betwixt and between (co//og. and d7a/.): in 
an intermediate or middliag position; neither one 
thing nor the other. Also as adj.: Middling, in- 
different, so-so. 

1832 Marrvat VV. Forster xliv, [He] took the lease of a 
house in a betwixt and between fashionable street. 1877 
Besant & Rice Sov of Vulc, 1. iv. 53 She’s the fool, and he’s 
the knave, so it’s betwix and between, 1884 Povvt-blank 
III. xv. 226 There are very few who marry into our sort of 
set. We are just betwixt and between. 

C. Comb. +betwixt-hands, betwixt-times 
(obs.), between-whiles, at intervals, now and then. 
c1568 tr. Let. Mary Q, Scots in H. Campbell Love-dett. 
(1824) App. 24 At the leist, to dissemble so weill—and to tell 
hym the treuth betwix handis. 1607 Torsett Four-/- 
Beasts 270 Neither let him drink much nor often, but be- 
twixt times. 

+ Betwynde, v. Ods. [Perh. there is some 
error; cf. ATWIND to escape.] ?To escape. 

1493-1535 W. DE WorveE Communyc. Biij, Out of thy tene 
to betwynde Mercy and loue thyn helpe were thy'se. 

Betyde, Betyl(le, Betymes, Betyn, Betys; 
obs. ff. BETIDE, BEETLE, BETIMES, BEATEN, BEET. 

Betyng(e, obs. form of BEATING, BEETING. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Betynge [1499 instrument], zstrz- 
mentum, verberaculiun. 

Beu, obs. form of Beau a. fair. 

Beuch, beugh, Sc. forms of BoucH. 

Beuchit, bewchit, Sc. forms of Boweb. 

Beudantite (biz-dantait). AZiz. [f. Benudant, 
name of a French mineralogist, + -ITE.] A mineral 
occurring in modified acute rhombohedrons, con- 
taining sesquioxide of iron and oxide of lead, with 
phosphoric or arsenic acid, or both. (Dana.) 

Beuer, obs. form of BEAVER. 


+ Beu'gle. O/s. (Cf. Du. bexge/ bow, hoop, 


BEURRE. 


bail; f.duégen to bow: cf. Bucurt.] In beugle- 
backed Sc., crook-backed. 

a170g in Watson Collect. Sc. Poems Il. 54 Jam.) Beugle- 
back'd, bodied like a beetle. 

Beuk, Sc. form of Book, and obs. pa.t.of BAKE v. 

Beulcer, beuniformed, beurine, ctc.: see Br-. 

|| Beurré (bie). Also 8 berry, beury. [Fr.; 
f. deurré buttered, buttery, f. dezrre butter.] A 
mellow variety of pear. Also a/trid, 

1741 Compt, Fam.-Piece U, iii. 352 And these Pears... 
Martin Sec, Winter Beurre, 1750 Mes Devany 4 atobiog. 
(1861) II. 594, I have just been gleaning my autumn fruits 
—melon, figs, beury pears. 1866 Mrs. GASKELL MWizes ¥ 
Dau, 1. 197 She had eaten some brown beurre pears. 

Beuscher, variant of Besusine, Ods. 

Beute, -tie, ete., obs. form of Bresury, ete. 

Beutefeau, beutifew, obs. forms of BouTEFEU. 

Bevapid, obs. f. dewhaped: see BEWHAPE. 

+ Be‘var, ?a. or sb. Obs. In 3 beuir, 5 Se. 
bevar. [Of doubtful origin and meaning : most 
conjectures refcr it to BEVER v. to tremble, shake.] 
Known only in éevar hore. Since ME, hore (now 
Hoan, q.v.) was both adj. ‘hoary,’ and sb, ‘grey- 
beard’ (Ger. gre/s\, it remains uncertain whether 
bevar was an adj. ‘ fceble, worm-out,’ or a sb. ‘ old 
man’ or ? ‘feeble old man.’ ; 

a127§ Prov. Alfred 627, And pu pen beuir hore sixst be bi- 
foren stonden. ¢1450 Hunxyson Age § Youth, The bevar 
hoir said to this birly berne. [1808 Jamieson Sc. Dict. s.v., 
‘We still say a devir-horse for a lean horse, or one worn out 
with age or hard work.'] 

Bevei'led, ///. a. [f. Be- 7+ Vein sd.+-ED*.] 
Covered, or furnished, with a veil. 

1883 Stanyuurst /Znefs 1. (Arb.) 55 With darcknesse 
nightye beueyled. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vrd/age Ser. 11. (1863) 
327 Leading Miss Reid beflounced and be-scarfed and be- 
veiled and be-plumed..up the aisle. 

Bevel (be'vél), z.andsd.1 Forms: 7 beuell, 8-9 
bevil, 8- bevel ; in Her. 6 beuile, 7-9 bevil(e. 
(App. a. OF. *éeve/, not found, but implied in the 
mod.F .deveau, beanveau, beuveau (in Boiste’s Dict.), 
biveau (Littré), buvean \Cotgr., Littré, Boiste); of 
unknown derivation. Godefroy cites a single in- 
stance of a vb. dever, which he explains as ‘ é¢a/ser 
(i.e. to slope, make slanting): architectural term’; 
but this seems insecure. It is uncertain whether the 
adj. or sb. is earlier: the order here is provisional.] 

A. adj. 

l. Her. Of a line: Broken so as to have two 
equal acute alternate angles; composed of two 
parallel portions joined at acute angles by an 
intermediate piece, thus pee 

1562 LeicH Armorie (1579) 78b, Hee bearcth party per 
pale Beuile, Or and purpure .. He beareth party per Bend 

euile, Argent, and purpure. ; 

2. Oblique; esf. at more than a right angle ; 
sloping, slant, inclined from a right angle, or from 
a horizontal or vertical position. 

¢1600 Suaks. Sonn. cxxi, I may be straight though they 
them-selues be beucl. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 89 
The Bevil. .is used. .for the striking such Bevil lines. 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. 368 The walls of the Chappel stand quite 
bevil to those of the Church. 1733 Tutt Horse-hocing 
xxii. 148 The Mortise is bevel. [See BEvet EpGE, etc., in C.] 

B. sé. 1. A common joiner’s and mason’s tool, 
consisting of a flat rule with a moveable tongue or 
arm stiffly jointed to one end, for setting off angles. 

1611 Cotcr., Buvcan, a kind of Squire or Squire-like In- 
strument, hauing mouable, and compasse, branches; or th’ 
one branch compasse and th’ other straight; some call it a 
Beuell. 1677 Moxon Afech. E-xerc. (1703) 89 The Bevil.. 
having its ‘Tongue movable upon a Center, may be set to 
strike Angles of any..numbers of Degrees. 1823 P, Nicn- 
otson Pract, Build. 386 The Bevel is employed in drawing 
the soffit line on the face of the bricks. 1876 Blackie Songs 
Relig. § Life 221 Time ‘tis none for square and bevel. 

2. Aslope from the right angle, an obtuse angle ; 
a slope from the horizontal or vertical ; a surface 
or part so sloping. In the mechanical arts, the 
defined slope or curve to which timber, etc. must 
be cut. (Sometimes éeze/ is technically applied 
to any angle exc. go° and 45°.) 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 110 Any sloping Angle 
that Is nota square, is called a Bevil, 1787 Burns Tame Sam- 
son's El. ii, The brethren o’ the mystic level May hing 
their head in wafu’ bevel. 1793 Smeaton Edlystone L. § 53 
The upper bevil, or projection by way of cornice for throw- 
ing off the sea. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven, }. xvi. § 13 In 
the outlook window the outside bevel downwards is es- 
sential. 1863 Wynter Sudtle Brains, ctc. 274 [It] cut the 
plank to the exact size and bevil it was required to take. 

3. Short for devel-wheel (see C). 

1870 in Eng, Mech, 18 Mar. 652/3 Vhis beve! gears with a 
horizontal bevel underneath the base. 

C. Comb. and Adrib.,as bevel-angle (sce quot.); 
bevel edge, the oblique edge of a chisel or similar 
tool; hence bevel-edged a.; bevel-gear, -gear- 
ing, gear for conveying motion by means of bevel- 
whecls from one shaft to another at an angle (usu- 
ally a right angle) with it ; bevel-joint, a sloping 
joint for uniting pieces of timber end to end; 
bevel-square (see B 1); bevel-tool, a tumer’s tool 
with a bevel-edge for forming grooves and tapers 
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in wood; bevel-wheel, a toothed wheel whose 
working face, consisting of a frustum of a cone, is 
oblique with the axis, used to work in connexion 
with another bevel wheel, the shafts of the two 
being usually at right angles to cach other; bevel- 
ways, -wise, adv, at a bevel. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé., *Bevel-angle is used among the 
workmen, to denote any other angle but those of ninety 
or forty-five degrees, 1833 Puiciirs Kan, Cycl 1339/1 
Wheels are denominated spur, crown, or “*bevel-gear, ac- 
cording to the direction or position of the teeth. ¢1790 
Imtson Sch. lrf I. 34 he Principle of "Bevel Geer, con- 
sists in two cones, rolling on the surface of eachother, 1823 
P, Nicuotson Pract. Auéld, 120 Other modes of continuing 
the length of tinbers or beams is, by splicing them with a 
long “bevel-joint. 

+ Bevel, 54.2 Sc. Obs. A staggering blow. 

1603 /’hilotus cxxxiv, Indeid thow sall beir mee a beuell. 
1715 PeENnecuik /’oems g2 (JAM.) And gave him .. Three 
bevels till he gard him beck. 

Be'vel, v. Also 8 bevil. [f. Beven 50.1] 

Ll. trans. Yo cut away or otherwise bring to a 
slope; to reduce (a square edge) to a more obtuse 
angle; often with ezway, off, etc. 

1677 Moxon Afech, Exerc. (1703) 109 You may .. Bevil 
away the outer edges of the Pannels, 180z Patty .Vaé. 
Theol, x. (1827) 474/2 ‘The same rings are bevelled off at the 
upper and lower edges. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xvi. 
§ 11 The wall is to be bevelled on the outside so as to in- 
crease the range of sight as far as possible. 1884 Texnyson 
Becket 171 All was planed and bevell’d smooth again, 

Jig, 1874 BLackie Sct/-Cudt, 16 To bevel down the corners 
of a character so constituted by a little asthetical culture. 

2. intr. To recede in a slope from the ight 
angle; to slant. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. 168 In the whole length it did not 
bevel, or depart from a true level, above an inch. 1727 
Swirt Guddiver in. ii. 188 Their houses are very ill built, the 
walls bevil, without one right angle in any apartment. 1862 
Tyxpate A/fountainver. vi. 63 At one place, however, the 
precipice bevels off to a steep incline of smooth rock. 

Bevele, early Kentish form of Brerite, 

Bevelled, beveled (bevéld), ff/. a. Also 
bevilled. [f. Beven v.+-Ep1!.] Made or cut to 
a bevel ; sloped off. a. gen. 

1757 Phil. Trans. L. 105 The bevilled roof of the south- 
west corner. 1822 Imison Sc. § Ar? I. 453 Bevelled-wheels 
are much used for changing the direction of imotion in 
wheel-work. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 11. § 11. 292 The precipice, 
upon a bevelled slope of which some blocks long continued 
torest. 1865 Luspock Preh, Tics iv. (1878) 98 Brought to 
a bevelled edge. 

b. spec. in Archit.; in Crystallog. (see quot.) ; 
in Heraldry= BEVEL A 1. 

1840 T. Hore Ess. Archit, xii. (ed. 3) 1.123 The porch .. 
affords five bevilled entrances. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven, 
(1874) I. xvi. 175, I do not like the sound of the word 
‘splayed’; I always shall use ‘bevelled’ instead. 1878 
Gurney Crystatlog. 51 An edge is bevelled when replaced 
by two faces which are respectively equally inclined to the 
adjacent faces. 


Be'velling, beveling, 7/. s+. Also bevil- 
ling. [f. as prec. + -1ne1, 

1. A cutting to an oblique angle; the oblique 
angle or slant so given; a bevelled portion or sur- 
face: esp. in Shipbuilding. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Bevelling, in ship 
building, the art of hewing a timber with a proper and regu- 
lar curve. 1853 Kane Grinned/ Exp. xviii. (1856) 138 A sort 
of beveling prevented the ice-mass from actual contact with 
the bottom. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipbuttd. xx. 430 Care has 
to be taken in bringing the flanges to the correct bevilling. 


2. Comb., as bevelling-board (Shipbuzld.), see 
quot. ; bevelling-machine, a book-binder’s ma- 
chine for bevelling the edges of a book-cover. 

c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 96 ere feared, a piece 


of deal on which the bevellings or angles of the timbers, etc. 
are described. 


Be-velling, ///. a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2.] Slant- 
ing, oblique, cut to an obtuse angle. Aevelling 
edge (Shipbuilding) : ‘the edge of a ship’s frame, 
which is in contact with the skin, and which is 
worked from the moulding-edge, or that which is 
represented in the draft.’ 

1677 Moxon Mech, Everc, (1703) 91 You Saw the Bevil- 
ling Angles. ¢1850 Audi, Navig, (Weale) 154 Syphere:t, 
a mode of joining,..with a bevelling edge. 

Bovelment (be'vélment). Also bevillment. 
{f. as prec.+-mMENT.] The process of bevilling: 
Spee. in Crystallog., the replacement of the edge of 
a crystal by two similar planes equally inclined 
to the adjacent faces. 

1804 R. JAMESON Mincrad. 1. 204 There is formed a four- 
sided prism bevilled on both extremities,..and the edge of 
the bevillment is truncated. 1870 H. Macsittan Side 
Teach, xvi. 313 The truncatures of their [4¢. crystals’] 
angles, and the bevelment of their edges. 

Bevenom,, ete.: see BE- prey. 

+ Be-ver (bivas), sé. Forms: 5-7 beuer, 6 
beuoir, boeuer, boyuer, 6-7 boier, 7 beauer, 
7-9 beaver, bever. [a. OF. beiure (also baivre, 
beivere, boivre) drinking, drink, subst. use of OF, 
beivre, boivre (now boire) pres. inf. :—L. dibdre to 
drink. (In med.L. diber, dibera, biberis.) With 
sense 3, cf. the parallel OF. form beverie, beverry, 
in the sense ofa lunch or collation ina monastery.] 


BEVERAGE. 


+1. Drink, liquor for drinking. Os. 

1451 Maka, Pasion Lett. 149 (1872 I. 201, I can gett none 
ell [eels] yett ; as for bever ther is promysid ine some. 

+2. A potation, a drinking ; a time for drinking. 

1499 romp. Parv. 34 Beuer, drinkinge tyme, brberrinm, 
1gs2 Iluiort, Beuer. or drinckyng, or potacion. 1580 
Barret /idv, 8 876 A Bocuer or drinking betweene dinner 
and supper. 1626 Hl. Mason /ipfscure’s Fast iit. 25 Their 
custome of drinking which | call a continual! Bever. ' 

3. A small repast between meals; a ‘snack, 
nuncheon, or lunch ; ¢sf. one in the afternoon be- 
tween mid-day dinner and supper. Chiefly ¢va/. 

1sco Ortus 1 Gc. in Promp. Parv. 34 note, Mervendula, a 
beuer after none. 1573 Coorkk Vhesaurus, M/ereuda..a 
collation, a noone meale, a boyucr. ¢1590 Maktowrk 
Faast. vi, Thirty meals a-day and ten bevers. 1599 ILaK- 
Luyt Voy, HI. 1.60 As they vse to ring to dinner or beuoir in 
cloisters, 1602 Futsrcne 2nd /'t, Parall. Introd. 3 The 
booke of Littletons tenures is there breakfast, their dinner, 
their boier, their supper, and their rere-banquet. 1650 Bv1.- 
WER Anthropomet xxii. 246 Children of Princes. .were to be 
allowed their Bevers or afternoons Nuncians. 1679 PLot 
Staffordsh. 286 Sent hungry with a bever to her Father in 
the field. 1750 W. Exuis Jord. //nsb, V. iti. 146 They eat 
wholly on this [cheese] and bread at one time of the day, 
which they call their beaver, and this is cominonly about 
four of the clock in the afternoon, 1884 M. Moxaris in Ang. 
fllustr. Mag. Nov.73 {At Eton], Came up from cricket in 
the summer afternoons for ‘ bever.” 

Jig. 1640 JACKSON Creed x1. xxxv.Whks. XI. 59 Are our 
daily sermons but as so many bevers of wind whose efficacy 
vanisheth with the breath that uttereth them. 

+ Be'ver, v.! Obs. [f. prec. sb.] ¢sr. To par- 
take of bever. See prec. 

1607 Lingua 1. i. in Hazl. Dods?. 1X. 366 Your gallants 
never sup, breakfast, or bever without me. 1632 SHERWOOD, 
To beucr .. codlationner, 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1, To beaver, szcrendam sumere. ; 4 

+ Bever (be'var, v.2 Obs. exc. dtal. [Fre- 
quentative f. OE. écofran to tremble (sce Bive): as 
glimmer {. gleam, Cf. LG. beveren, Du. bibberen to 
tremble] ¢é7. To tremble, shake, quiver. (Still 
widely spread in the dialects.) 

1470 85 Matory Arthur 1. xv, And they were so coura- 
gyous that many knyghtes shoke and beuerd for egrenes. 
1808 Jamieson Sc. Dict., Bever, batver, bewver, to shake, 
tremble, esp. from age or infirmity. 1864 Carersx Devon 
Provine., Bevver, to shake with the cold, 

Beverage (be'vérédz). Forms: 3-7 beuerage, 
beverege, 5 beuereche, -iche, 5-7 beuurage, 7 
beueridge, beurage, beuvrage, beauvrage, 
biverage, 7-8 beveridge, 8 beuverage, 4- beve- 
rage. [ME. a. OF. bevrage, buverage (mod.F. 
breuvage),a com. Romanic formation, in Pr. deurage, 
Sp. bebrrage, Pg. beberagem, It. beveraggio; {. the sb. 
bevere, bevre (in OF. beivre, see BEVER 56.) ‘drink- 
ing’ +-acE: L. type *éberaticum.] 

1. Drink, liquor for drinking ; esf. a liquor which 
constitutes a coinmon article of consumption. 

1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1433 Bryng hem now to my borde, 
of beuerage hem fylles. c¢1g00 MauNpey. xii, 141 Gode 
Beuerage and swete and norysshynge that is made of Gala- 
melle. 1475 Caxton Yason 52 Metes delicious and with 
al beuurages and drynkes sumptuous. 1611 Suaxs. I fut. 
7. 1. ii, 346 1f from me he haue wholesome Beueridge. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 74 Sherbet-men (who niake the fore- 
said beurage’. 1791 Boswett Johnson (1831) 1. 297 Vea.. 
that elegant and popular beverage. 1870 Yeats //ist. Come. 
116 Cocoa and inaté, or Paraguay tea, are the beverages of 
South America. 

Jig. 1647 W. Browne Polex.u, 309 The soules of the Em- 
bassadors lay .. drown’'d in that delicious bev'rage wherein 
Polexander’s Eloquence had throwne them. 

2. fig. A ‘draught’ which has been brewed, and 
must be drunk ; the bitter or sorrowful sequel of 
any conduct. Cf, Brew. 

1297 K. Grouc. 26 A luper beuerage to here bihofpe pei 
browe. ©1325 Cocr «le L. 4365 A sorye beverage ther was 
browen, 

+3. Drinking. a drink or draught. Ods. 

1362 Lancr. P. Pl. A. v. 189 Bargeyns and beuerages * bi- 
gonne to aryse. 1628 Dicay Voy. AMedit. (1363) 56 New 
wines which were naught for beuurage. fail Drvyvew J Trg. 
Georg. 1. 170 The standing Waters... yield Too large a 
Bev’rage to the drunken Field, 

b.= BEVER sd. 3. 

1577 ITarnison England 11, vi. (1877) 162 We had beuerages 
or nuntions after dinner. 

4. spec. Various kinds of drink: a. The liquor 
made by pouring water over the pressed grapes, 
after the wine has been drawn off. b. West Indian 
term for lemonade. c. In Devonshire, small cider. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Scaman's Gram. viii. 36 The Cooper is 
.. tO..repaire the.. hogsheads, etc. for wine, beare, sider, 
beverage, fresh water. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4159 4 About 
5 Tun of Beveridge at 20s. per Tun, 1721 C. Kine &rit, 
Merch. 3.7 They generally drink, .a sort of Liquor they call 
Beuverage ‘which is Water pass‘d thro the Husks of Grapes 
after the Wine is drawn off). 1796 W. MarsHact Ji. Any- 
fand, Beverage, water cider, or small cider. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge 11859) 389 Vhe bottle of Lemonade or Beve- 
rage as it is called in Jamaica. 

+5. A drink, or drink-money, demanded on cer- 
tain occasions, as ¢. ¢. from one who for the first 
time wears a new suit of clothes, ete. Now dad. 

1721 Baitey, So pay Bezerage, to give a treat upon the 
first wearing of a new Suit of Cloths. 1755 Jonson, 
Beverage, a treat at first coming into a rae, called also 

arnish. 1808 JAMIESON sv, ‘She gat the éeverage o' his 
raw new coat.’ 
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+ Beveren, -yn(e, 2. Ods. [prob. f. BEAVER 
shl--EN!, Cf. OHG, brbirin, L. bebrinus, fibri- 
zus.] prob. Beaver-coloured, reddish-brown. 

2.1400 -Vorte cirth. 3631 Alle bare-hevvede for besye with 
beveryne lokkes. ¢1420 Avturs Arts. xxviii, His ene, that 
gray were and grete With his beueren berd. Cf. next. 

+ Beverhued, obs. form of beaver-hued. 

c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 845 Brode bry3t watz his berde & 
al beuerhwed. 

+ Be'vering, vé/. sé. Obs. [f. BEvVER v.2 + 
-Incl,] Trembling, shaking, quivering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvu. cviii, Feueres, pat 
comep with beuerynge [1535 sheuerynge] and colde. /d¢d. 
vu. xxxvii, Therof comyth gryllynge, beverynge, and colde. 

Beverneck, -nex. Os. Also 6 barnnecks, 
Some fabric. 

1567 Richmond, Wills (1853) 197 Beds, hangings of buche- 
rame, and a teaster of bevernexe. 1567 /dzd. 221 A tabill 
clothe barnnecks, vs, 

Beveroy, variant form of Bavaroy. 

1713 Lomd. Gaz. No. 5185/4 A sandy colour Beveroy broad 
Cloth Coat. 

Beverse, bevesselled, beveto, bevillain, be- 
vined, bevomit, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beves, -is, obs. f. dceves, pl. of BEEF. 

Bevil/’e, bevilled, variants of BEVEL, -ELLED. 
Bevin, obs. form of Bavin. 

+ Beviss. Os. [Etymol. unknown: see con- 
jecture in Britten’s O. C. and Farm. IWds.] 

ax722z Liste //uséb. (1757) 259 A cow-calf would make very 
pretty beef, at three years old, but, if killed sooner, they 
called it beviss. 
|| Bevue (bev). In 8 bevew. [Fr. dvue, f. 
bé-, bes-, pejorative prefix + ve View sb, Natural- 
ized in 18th c.] An error of inadvertence. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. Pref. 3 The Follies of the 
Ignorant, the bevews of Government. 1813 Scott in Lock- 
hart (1839) 1V. 71 He will content himself with avoiding 
such bevues in future. 

Bevy (be'vi). Forms: 5 bevey, beuye, beue, 
5-7 beuy, 6 beve, (bevvy), 6-7 beavie, beauie, 
beuie, bevie, 7-9 beavy, 5- bevy. [Derivation 
and early history unknown; ME. devey, beue answers 
in form to OF. devee, buvee ‘drink, drinking’ (in 
mod.F., a drink of water thickened with meal for 
beasts). This seems to correspond, with difference 
of conjugation (dcul’e: —*bevata), to lt. bevita 
‘drinking-bout, a draught’; cf. also deva ‘drink, 
liquor, potion, drench’ ( Baretti) with deve ‘a beavie’ 
in Florio. To explain the Eng. sense, it has been 
conjectured that devy may have passed from the 
sense of ‘drinking-bout’ to ‘drinking-party,’ and 
to ‘party’ or ‘company’ generally: but of this 
there is no known evidence. These old names for 
companies of men and animals are however very 
fantastical and far-fetched, as may be seen in the 
first three works quoted.] 

1. The proper term for a company of maidens 
or ladies, of roes, of quails, or of larks. 

c1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 296 A covey of per- 
trich, a bevey of quayles, and eye of fesaunts. ¢1470 Hors, 
Shepe, & G. (1822) 30 A beuye of larkes, A beuye of Iadyes, 
A beuye of quayl!es, A beuye of roos. 1486 BA, St. Albans 
Fvj, A Beuy of Ladies, a Beuy of Roos, a Beuy of Quaylis. 
1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 118 edoss., They say 
a Beute of Larkes. 1613 SHaks. Hen. V///, 1. 1v. 4 None 
heere he hopes In all this Noble Beuy. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 
x1. 582 A Beavie of fair Women, richly gay. 1678 PHiciirs 
s.v. Bevy, The Foresters say a Bevy of Roes. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. v1. 98 Around, a beavy of bright damsels shone. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict., Beavy of Quails, a Term that im- 
ports only a Brood of young Quails. 1808 Scott Marm. u. 
xiv, A bevy of the maids of heaven. . 

2. fransf. A company of any kind; rarely, a 
collection of objects. 

1603 13. Jonson Evterti, Wks. (1692) 314 A bevy of Fairies. 
1611 Beau. & FL. Ajugs No AK. v.59 Whata beavy of beaten 
slaves are here? 1688 Vittiers °Dk. Buckhm.) Chances 
Wks. (1714) 110 When you've purchas’d A Beavy of those 
Butter-prints. @1774 Gotpsm. Doxble Transf. 53 She kept 
a bevy Of powder’d coxcombs, 1848 Macauuay Hist, Eng. 
If. 365 ‘The whole hevy of renegades. 1861 A. B. Hore Eng. 
Cathedr, 164 A basilica sheltering a bevy of minor altars. 

3. Comb., as t+ bevy-grease, the fat of a roe-deer. 

1610 GwiLum //eraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 The fat of a Roe 
is termed Bevy Greace. 1616 BuLLoxar, Bentegreace, the 
fat of a row Deere. 


Bevyr, obs. form of BEAVER. 

Bew, obs. form of Brau a. fair, and Boucu. 

Bewail (biwé'1),v. Forms: 4 bi-, byweile(n, 
-weylen, -wayle, bywaile, 4~5 biwaill, -wayle, 
bywaylen, 4-6 bewayll, 6-7 bewaile, -wayle, 
6- bewail. [f. Be- 4+ WatL.] 

1. trans. To wail over, to utter wailings or cries 
of sorrow over, esp. over the dead. Also reff. 

¢14300 A. Adis. 4395 Ded he is of sadel y-falle; Perciens hit 
byweileth alle. 1475 Caxton Faso 18 How they bewaylled 
eche other. 161 Pinte Fer. iv. 31 The daughter of Zion 
that bewaileth herself. 1822 B. Cornwatt /lood Thess. 1. 
364 Pyrrha, sheltered in a cave, bewail’d Her child which 
perished. y 

2. To express great sorrow for; to lament loudly, 
moum. Also ref. 

¢1374 Cuaucrr 7roylus iy. 1223 Bywaylynge ay the day 
that they were borne. 1388 Wyciir 2 Cov. nil. 21 Y biweile 
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many of hem, that bifor synneden. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Contunnn. Serv., We knowledge and bewaile our manifold 
sinnes and wickednes. 1649 Mitton Evkon. Wks. 1738 I. 
395 He bewails his want of the Militia. 1758 Jonnson /dler 
No. 3 ® 8 These miseries I have often felt and often be- 
wailed. 1880 Dixon I¥tudsor III. xiv. 128 Other bards 
bewailed the dead poet. 
To mourn or lament the want of. 

1795 SouTHEY Foan of Arc vi. 437 Then wild with joy 
speeds on to taste the wave So long bewail’d. 

3. 7u/7. To utter lamentations ; to lament, mourn. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. vi. 26 For pe same ping songe 
pou.. byweyledest and byweptest. 16x J. Fiecp in Coryat 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Tom-Piper is gone out and mirth 
bewailes, 1820 Soutuey MWesdey I1. 38 Instead of bewail- 
ing for him and for herself, 

b. with cognate object ; see BEWAILED. 

‘In the following passage, the use of dewatle is 
either very forced (? suggested by the consequences 
of a wreck), or it isa mere error. The suggestion 
that it was meant fora derivative of wa/e ‘to choose’ 
is worthless. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. vi.t As when a ship.. An hidden 
rocke escaped hath unwares, That lay in waite her wrack 
for to bewaile. 

Bewailable (biw2-lab’l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Fit or proper to be bewailed ; lamentable. 

1611 Cotcr., Larmoyaéble, bewaylable, Iamentable, wo- 
full, worthie of teares. 1757 RicHarpson in Mrs. Barbauld 
Life (1804) IV. 158 Tho" the consequences .. are so very 
bewailahle. 1795 Apair Ammer. fd, 187 The Hebrew ladies 
. reckoned their virginity a bewatlable condition. 

Bewai-led, #//. a. [f. BewalL +-ED1.] 

1. Lamented with wailing. 

1600 SHAks. Son. xxxvi, Lest my bewailed guilt should 
do thee shame. . , 

+ 2. Expressed by wailing, wailed forth. Ods. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia y. 176 His much bewailed sor- 
row for his death. 

Bewailer (b/wé'loz). [f. as prec. +-ER1L] 

1. One who bewails or laments. 

1614 R. Taitor Hog lost Pearl iv.in Dodsley (1780) VI. 
433 O blest bewailer of thy misery! 1710 Warp Life H. 
More 186 A great bewailer of the late troublesome times. 
1851 Mrs. Browntnc Casa Guidi 2 Bewailers for their Italy 
enchained. 

2. Zool. A species of monkey, the white-throated 
Sajou, also called Weeper. 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. vu. i. 508 Called... the 
Bewailer, from its peculiar manner of lamenting. 

+ Bewai'lful, a. Obs. rare. [f. BEwaIL + -FUL, 
after watlful.) Wailing, mournful. 

1592 Harvey Foure Lett. iii. 30 The bewailefull moane of 
that sobbing and groning Muse. 

Bewai'ling, v//. sd. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] The 
utterance of wails; loud lamentation, mourning. 

1485 Caxton St. H’enefr. 3 The fader & moder .. desyred 
to make bewaillynges. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. I]. 1.93. 1635 
WitHer Lord’s Prayer (1665) 82 Else his bewailings had 
not proceeded from true compassion. 

Bewai-ling, #//.a. [f. as prec. +-ING*.] That 
bewails or laments. Hence Bewai'lingly adv. 

1613 SHaks, (en, V///, 1. ii. 255 Thy Ambition. . robb’d 
this bewailing Land Of Noble Buckingham. 1862 THoRN- 
BurY Turner II. 234 He alludes bewailingly to the Novem- 
ber fog, that stops his painting. 

Bewailment. [f. Bewai.+-ment.] <A be- 
wailing, a lamentation. 

1607 Beaumont Won, Hater i. i, Wks. 477 These lamen- 
tations, these lowsie love-layes, these bewailements. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XXIII. 33 A general bewailment of the 
‘inconsistency’. .of human nature, ; . ; 

+ Bewarke, v. Obs. [ME. brwak(2\en, f. b7-, 
Br-+ WAKE; cf. G. dewachen, Du. bewaken. For 
the strong and weak pa. tense, see AWAKE. ] 

1. ¢rans. To keep watch over; to guard. 

c1z00 Trin, Coll, Hont. 35 Pe herdes biwakeden here oref. 
c¢1z00 Ormin 3339 Hirdess.. batt nthht Biwokenn be33re 
faldess. 1393 Gower Couf. II. 350 My lady .. Nis better 
3emed and bewaked. Z 

2. spec. To watch a corpse. Cf. WAKE sd. 

1250 Ger. & Ex, 2444 Egipte folc him bi-waken xl. niztes 
and .xl. daizes. ¢1320 Sexy Sag. (W.) 2578 He was bi- 
waked richeliche And wel faire browt on erthe. 

3. To spend waking ; to watch through. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 244 That night was wel bewaked. 

4. intr. To keep awake ; to watch. 

a1450 Ant, dela Tour c. (1868) 131 Magdalene... bewaked 
and wepte for her synnes. 

Bewall, bewallow, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bewandered (biwondaid), pf/. a. rare, [f. 
Be- 1 and 4 + WANDER + -ED.] +a. Made to 
wandcr, bewildered (o4s.). b. Wandered over. 

1574 HELLowes Guenara’s Ep. (1577) 188, I go..so be- 
wandred in my businesse, that scarcely I knowe any man. 
1863 W. Barnes Poems Dorsct Dial, Ser. 11. 83 The stream 
be-wandered dell did spread Vrom height to woody height. 

Bewape, variant of BEwHAPE v. Ods. 

Beware (b/wée1), v'. Forms: 2 ben war, 3-6 
be war, be-war, 3-7 bewar, 3-5 be-warr, 5 by- 
war, 5-6 be ware, 6 bewarre, be wayre, 6- be- 
ware. [The origin of ihis is involved: 1. OF. 
had a trans. vb. wartan ‘to guard, take care or 
charge of,’ with a compound bewartan ‘to defend.’ 
The latter is not certainly found in ME. (where it 
| would have been bezvarex) ; the former survived as 

WaRrE, common till 1500 with a dative refl. const., 


BEWARE. 


esp. in the imperative ware thee! ‘cave tibi, take 
care of thyself, be on your guard, beware!’; and 
has been retained down to the present day in 
the simple imperative ware /, as ‘Ware holes!’ 
(although in this form it has often since 1600 been 
mistaken for a contraction of dezware ! or an inter- 
jectional use of the adjective). 2. OE. had also an 
adj. zr ‘ cautus, cautious, on one’s guard,’ which 
survived in ME. as war, ware, common in the 
phrase ¢o be ware ‘to be on one’s guard,’ of which 
the imperative de ware! was practically =zware 
thee! aforesaid. 3. From this equivalence of 
meaning, de ware early began to be treated in some 
respects as a single word, viz. as a compound of 
the vb. wave, thus stepping into the place of the 
OE. bewartan. As early as 1300 we find it written 
as one word, and even with dy as the prefix, and 
in 14-15th c. it often followed the verbal construc- 
tions of the simple wave, even to taking a direct 
object, as in ‘beware that train’ (c1500 in 1 e). 
But on the other hand it was used only in those 
parts of the vb. where ée is found, viz. the imper., 
infin., and pres. subj. (the indic. being J am ware, 
thou art ware, etc.). After 16c0, the verbal 
aspect so far prevailed that the inflexions dewares, 
bewared, bewaring, were used by good writers ; 
but these have again been discarded, and dezvare is 
now used only where de ware would be a possible 
construction, viz. in the imper. (chiefly), the infin., 
and pres, subj. (rarely). The full evidence of these 
statements will be found under Wake : the follow- 
ing quotations show the relations of fo de ware, to 
ware oneself, ware thee, ware to thee, be ware to 


thee, beware thee, beware thyself, before 1500. 

er1zoo Trin, Coll. Hom. 5 (He) inunejed us alle to ben 
warre barof. a 1300 Cursor Af. 62 He bat stitthest wenis at 
stand, Warre hym! his fall is nexst his hand. 1377 Laxct. 
P. Pl. B. v. 452 Ware be fram wanhope wolde pe bitraye. 
1388 Wyciir Accdius. xiii. 16 Be war [z7.7. war} to thee, and 
take heede..tothin heryng. 1470-85 MALory Arthur (1816) 
II. 399 Be you beware also what ye do. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 11 b, Ware the of the wordes of lyers. 1483 
Vulgaria abs Terentio 2b, Ware thy hede thy handys or 
fete, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tony Giv, A woman ought to 
beware herself.) 

I. Without inflexions. 

1. To be cautious or on one’s guard, to be wary; 

to take care, take heed, in reference to a danger. 
a. simply. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 17432 Bot we ne be-warr [Gétt. be-war] 
wit-stand in time. c1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Be ware, caveo. 
1535 CoveRDALE £ccles. iv. 13 An olde Kinge that doteth 
and cannot bewarre in tyme to come. 1610 SHaks. Tenzp. 
u, 1. 304 Shake off slumber and beware. 

b. with of (from, with, obs.): To be on one's 
guard against. 

1297 R. Grovc. 547 Hii mi;te bewar of hor fon. c 1340 
Cursor M, 4425 (Fairf.), Be-war of treson of womman. 1857 
Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1582) 269 a, There are such 
malices from the which wee ought to beware. 1624 Hev- 
woop Guszatk. 1. 74 From Sophists we must altogether be- 
ware, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 128 » x Men should be- 
ware of being captivated. 1712 Pore Aafe Lock 1. 114 Be- 
ware of all, but most beware of Man. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
A tonent. ix, (1852) 293 Let us then beware of self-deception. 

+ @. with infinitive. Ods. 

c1325 £.£. Aldtt. P. B. 292, 1 schal wayte to be-war her 
wrenchez to kepe. ¢1386 Ceavcer Truth 11 Bywar ther- 
fore to spurne ageyns an al. 

d. with clause: /est, that not, how. 

1523 Firzuers. //xsb. $21 Let hym beware, that he trede 
not to moche vppon the corne. 1549 CovERDALE £rasvv. 
Par, 2 Cor. 53 Beware, leste your cleannes be defiled. 1770 
Junius Lett. xii. 219 Beware how you indulge..your re- 
sentment. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1.1. 376 Beware lest 
--in thy mirth, Thou tell’st the story of thy love unseen. 

e. with simple object ;=b. 

c1500 Doctr. Gd. Servanntsin Auc. Poet. Tr, (Percy Soc.) 
4 Beware that trayne, For it standeth in grete daungere. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch, V. 1. iii. 7 Since I am a dog, beware 
my phangs. 1605 — A/ach.1v. i. 72. 1697 Drvpen Virg. 
Past. 1. 145 Ye Boys.. Beware the secret Snake that 
shoots a Sting. 1842 Loncr. Excelsior vi, Beware the 
pine-tree’s withered branch! Beware the awful avalanche ! 

+ 2. To take care, havea care of: a. with of Obs. 

61386 Cuaucer Frankl. T, 813 But euery wyf be war of 
hire biheeste [z. be ware, bewar]. 16x Baste £7. xxtil. 
21, I send an Angel. . Beware of him, and obey: his voice. 

+b. with simple object. Oés. 

1566 StarLeton Ret, Untr. Fewel iii. 7o When the Fox 

reacheth, beware your geese. 1591 SHaxs. Pffex. V/,1. 
lii. 47 Priest, beware your Beard, I meane to tugge it. @ 1600 
Rob. Hood (Ritson) u. xii. 136 Now, bishop, beware thy 
purse. 1713 Appison Cato 1. ii. 19 Have at thy heart. 
Yuba. Nay, then beware thy own. 

e. with infin. or clause. arch. on 
a1569 Kixcesmytt Afan’s Est. xii, (1580) 80 Christ is sent 
unto us, let us beware that we receive him. 1 GREENE 
Alphonsns (1861) 245 Beware you follow still your friends 
advice. 1697 Dryben Virg. Georg. 1. 595 The more he 
varies Forins, beware T’o strain his Fetters with a stricter 
Care. 1860 {see IT}. 7 

+3. To take warning dy. Obs. 

c1s00 New Nothr. Mayd 52 Beware by dedes dampnable. 
1536 WRioTHESLEY C/ivon. (1875) I. 40, I beseche God. .that 
all you may be wayre by me. 1581 W. Srarrorp £.xvaw?. 
Comp. ii. (1876) 65, | pray God this Realme may beware by 
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1605 CamDEN Rev, (1637) 300 It is good to 


that example. 
1700 [see II]. 


beware by other mens harmes. 
II. As an inflected verb. 

1598 FLorio, Rawednto, hewared, espied. 1606 N. Baxter 
Sidney's Ourania Kiij, Bewaring of too hot coinbustion. 
1661 Micton Aiccedence Wks. 1738 1. 613, I had bewar'd if 
I had foreseen. 1672 Newton in Rigaud Cor~, Sct. Meu 
(1841) II. 316, I stirred them a little together, bewaring .. 
that I drew not in breath near the pernicious fumes. af 
Dryven Cock §& Fo.r 799 Once warn'd is well bewar'd. 1 
Emerson Coud. Life i. (1861) 32 We beware to ask only for 
high things. 1870 Echo 17 Oct., Showing the greatest re- 
spect..and bewaring of the slightest insubordination. 

+ Beware, v.2 Obs. [First e1400; f. Be- 2+ 
WAREv.to spend (still inevery-day use inthenorth).] 
trans..To lay out (money, etc.), expend, spend. 

¢ 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 636 Thus oght wyse men be- 
ware by folis: If so thow do thy wit iswele by waryd. 1393 
Gower Conf. I. 262 If the clerk beware his faith In chap- 
manhode at such a faire. c¢1460 ffow March, dyd Wyfe 
betray 244>1n Hazl. £, 2. 7’. 207 Yf thou thynke hyt not 
wele besett, Gyf hyt another can be ware hytt bett.  ¢ 1460 
Childe of Bristowe 220 ibid. 119 He let never, til he had be- 
wared alle the tresour his fader spared. 1472 Marc. Paston 
Lett. 689 111. 37 If ye bewar any mor money .. I shall pait 
you ageyn. 

Bewash, bewasted, bewater, etc.: sec BE- pref. 

+Bewa've,v. Ods. Also6 bywaif. [f Be-1+ 
WAVE v.] To blow about, to blow or waft away. 

tgor Douctas Pad. Hon. iw. xxxix, How that Eneas.. In 
countreis seir was be the seyis rage Bewauit oft. 1513 — 
Eueis 1. iv. 44 Quhilk lait to fore the wyndis hed biwavit. 
/bid, vi. xiv. 42 The fervent luif of his kynd native land .. 
Mot al evil rumour fra his lawd bywaif. 

+ Beway'ne. O¢s. rare, Also bewanje. [f. 
Br- + Wain, gain. Perh. there was a vb. of the 
same form: it is even posstble that we have a vb. 
in the first quot.] Profit, advantage. 

¢1375 Barsour St, Ninian 754 Mene cummis par of landis 
sere.. Of pe pardone for be-wanje. /érd. 1279 Sir, 3e ma 
haf na bewayne Vith sanctis bis (=pus] to mak bargane. 

Bewe, obs. form of BoucH. 

Beweary, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+ Bewed, v. Obs. [OE beweddian, f. bi-, BE- 
2+ wedden to WED.] 

lL. trans, To wed, to marry. 

crxo00 Aitrric E.v. xxi. 9g Gif he hig his suna beweddab. 
¢1z05 Lay. 11033 Custance hauede Alene biwedded to 
quene. 1§13 DouGLas séueis ui. v. 74 Art thou, or na, to 
Pirrhus 3it by wed? 

2. jig. To unite closely and intimately. 

1674 N. Fairrax Butk §& Setv. 10 Bewedding to body the 
things that belong to ghost. 1720 W. Gisson Diet Horses 
vii. (ed. 3) 105 They will be so much bewedded to Custom. 

Hence Bewedded /J/. a. 

¢ 120g Lay. 31960 His biweddede wif. 

Beweep (b/wrp), v. Forms: 1 bewépan, 
2-4 biwepen, -weopen, 4-6 bi-, by-, bewepe, 
7 beweepe, 6- beweep. /. /. 1-4 beweop, 2 
biwiep, 4-6 bywepte, 6-bewept. See BEweEPT. 
[OE. bewn'fan = OF ris. brewépa. OS. biwépian, f. be-, 
bi-, BE- 4+ wepian, wepan to WEEP.] 

lL. trans. To weep for, weep over, deplore (the 
dead, losses, sins, etc.). 

c1000 /ELFric Dent. xxxiv, 8 And Israhela bearn hine be- 
weopon pritig daga. ¢1175§ Lamé. Hom. 39 Pu scalt bi 
wepen pine sunne. 1388 Wyctur A/cf7. ii. 18 Rachel biwep- 
ynge hir sones. 1494 Fasyax vu. ccxxv. 252 The kynge 
.. bewepte y' vnskylfull dede. 156: Veron Hunt. Purgat. 
25b, The Egiptians bewept him seventye dayes. c¢ 1600 
Suaxs, Sonn. xxix, I all alone beweepe my out-cast state. 
1678 SHaAl WELL J ison v, I'll beweep these comforts, 1876 
Swissurne L£recth. 81 Boast me not blameless nor beweep 
me wronged. 

2. To wet or moisten with, or as with, tears. 

c1420 Paltlad. on Husb. w.61 Yf lukewarm hem by-wepe, 
Thai wol be greet. 1530 Patscr. 453/2, 1 bewepe, I slubber 
a thynge with wepyng. 1587 Turseryv. Yrag. T. (1837) 
178 Which bones he long bewept with teares. 1848 Kincs- 
Ley Saint's Trag. v. i. 230 And passing clouds bewept .. 
Those wasted limbs. 

+3. mtr. To weep. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Socth. 1. vi. 26 For pe same ping songe 
pou a lytel here .. byweyledest and byweptest. 1388 Wy- 
cuir Rez. xviii. 9 The kingis of the erthe schulen biwepe, 
and biweile hem silf on hir. 


+ Bewee'per. Oés. One who beweeps. 

1388 Wyexir jitscd. xviii. 1o Wepeful weilyng of biweperis 
of 3onge children was herd. 

Bewelcome, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Beweld(e, variant of BEwiELD v. Obs. 

+Bewe'll,. Os. [f. Be- 24+ME. wellen to 
WELL v.]  ftr. To well up. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) I. 111 Makep be hrook tor- 
rentem Cedron wexe and bewel pe more. 

Beweltered (béwe'ltaid), p97. a. [f. Be- 4+ 
WELTER.}] Besmeared by weltering (in blood, etc.). 

1565 GoLpinGc Ovid's Met. tv. (1593) 83 Beweltred in his 
bloud her lover she espide. 1865 CariyLe /’redk. Gt. VI. 
xv. xi. 75 The beweltered broken harness-gear. 

+ Bewe'nd, v. Oss. Also 1 bewendan, 3-4 
bi-, by-, bewende(n. [Common Teut.: OE. de- 
wendan = OS. biwendian, ONG. biwentan (MHG. 
and mod.G. dewenden), Goth. dbrwandjan, £. b-, 
Be- 1+ OTent. wardjan to turn, causal of wendan 
to WinD; dewerd is thus the causal of Bewinp.] 

L. rans. To turn round, turn away. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 30 He cwad bewend to bare 
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menigu, @1300 Cursor AM. 825 Alkin blis was pan bi-went, 
Fra baim. ¢1314 Guy Warw. (1849) 253 Sir Gii his stede 
biwent tho. 

2. refi, To turn oneself round. 

crooo digs. Gosp. Matt. ix. 22 And se Halend bewende 
hyne. ¢ 1205 Lay. 18084 Hizendliche he hine biwent. ¢ 1314 
Gay Warvw. (1840) 187 Biwende the, seyd Herhaud fre. 

3. intr. (for refl.) 

a1300 Body § Sond in Map's Poents (1841) 334 Wan the 
gost it scholde go, yt biwente and withstod. ¢ 1330 A‘yugz 
of Turs 1026 Theos fyf kynges forth bewent. 

Bewept (biwe'pt), p/. a. arch. Also 4 bi- 
wope, -weped, -wepen, 5-6 by-, bewepte. [f. 
Beweer.} Drowned in tears; marked or dis- 
figured by weeping. 

€ 1320 Senyx Sag. (W.) 1186 He fond his emperice .. here 
visage al biwope. ¢1350 Hd. Palesnc 661 Al bi-weped for 
wo. ¢1374 Cuaucer /yroylns iv. 888 That he yow nat bi- 
wepen thus ne fynde. 1490 Caxton Ancydos iv. 24. 153% 
ELyot Gov, (1580) 128 Wash cleane your visage and eyen 
thus bewepte. 1858 Cartver /redh. Gt. I. vin. v. 337 The 
Prince, all bewept and in emotion, followed his Father. 

Bewest (b/we'st), adv.and prep. [OF. de westan, 
f. BE- prep. + westan from the west: cf. Be-East.] 

+ A. a/v. On or to the west. Ods. 

1016 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Be westan. 1106 rbid. 
ax225 Ancr. R. 232 Hu pe holi mon.. iseih biwesten azan 
him so muchel uerde of deoflen. 1475 Bk. Nodlesse (1860) 9 
The regions be west of Rome. 

B. prep. To the west of. Now only Sv. 

a 85s UO. E.Chrou.an. 7o9 Be westan wuda. 1535 STEWART 
Crou. Scot. 28936 In Inchchennane, schort gait bewest 
Glasgw. 1676 W. Row Cont. Blatr’s Autobtog. x. (1848) 
276 The sea be-west Inverkeithing. 2883 Sfackw. Mag. 
Nov. 636 Bewest North Berwick Law. 

Bewet (biwe't), v. Also 5 bywet. 
pa. pple. 4-8 by-, bewet(te, 7 bewetted. 
2+Werv.] ¢rans. To wet profusely. 

¢1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 272 b/2 The beames..of thyne 
eyen arne so bewet. 1491 Caxton Irtas Patr.(W. de W.)1. 
xxxv, 3oa/1 Saynt Anthonye .. wepte and alle bywette his 
face wyth teeres. 1528 A. DauvaBer in Froude //7s¢. ng. 
(2856) 11. 52 We all bewet both our faces. 1588 Suaxs. 777. 
And, ui. i. 146 His Napkin with her true teares all bewet. 
1643 Burroucues £.xf. Hosea iii. (1655) 553 As Gideons 
fleece bewetted with the tempest of Gods wrath. 1718 Rowe 
Lucan v, The crow bewets her, and prevents the rain, 

Bewet, bewit (bisét), 56. Falconry. Also 5 
bewette. [Appar. a. OF. *éeuetie, an unrecorded 
dim. of beue, due, orig. bute, bote collar, bond, 
chain, fetter:—L. dota, in pl. dota collar for the 
neck (of leather, wood, or iron) ; but perh. the dim. 
is of Eng. formation.] A ring or slip of leather 
for attaching the bell to a hawk’s leg. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bvja, Thessame letheris that be putt 
in hir bellis ; to be fastyned a boute hir leggys ye shall calle 
Bewettis, 1575 Turserv. adcourte, With belles and Be- 
wets, Vernels eke, to make the falcon fine. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Bewits, in Falconry, denote pieces of leather, 
to which a hawk’s bells are fastened, and buttoned to his 
legs. 1875 ‘StoneneNGe’ Brit. Sports 1... i.§ 3 A running 
noose in which the leg of the hawk together with the ‘ be- 
wit’ of the bell is inserted. 


Bewetye, Bewgle, Bewgrye, obs. form of 
BEAvuTY, BUGLE, BUGGERY. 

+ Bewh, v. Obs. exc. dial, [Imitative of the 
sound.] zve¢7. To bark in a thin voice, to yelp. 

rg81 1. Howe Dexutses (1879) 262 A little bewhing Curre. 

+ Bewha:pe, v. 0és. Only in pa. pple. 4 be- 
whaped, -whapped, -waped, -vapid. [f. Br-+ 
whape. see AWHAPE, WHAP.] ¢vans. To bewilder, 
amaze, confound utterly. 

¢1320 Sir Beves 1689 ‘The porter was al bewaped. Alas! 
queth he, is Beues ascaped. 1380 S7r Ferinb. 3037 Pai bup 


ne3 be-vapid. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 4 So bewhapped and 
assoted. /éfd. 378 Thus bewhaped in my thought. 

+ Bewha'tled, p//. @. Obs. rare—'. [CE be- 
twattle in Br- 2.] Bewildered, out of one’s wits. 

164: Cartwricut Stege v.iii, She looks as if she were be- 
whatled, 

Bewhete, -whethe, obs. ff. BEQuraTit. 

Bewhig, bewhisker, bewhisper, bewhistle, 
bewhite(n, bewidow, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+Bewhorre, v. Os. [f. Be-5.] a. To call 
whore. b. To make a whore of; to prostitute. 

1604 Sitaks. Off. 1V. li. 115 My Lord hath so bewhor'd 
her, Throwne such dispight, and heany termes vpon her. 
1623 FLetcHER Mfaid in A1il/ ut. i. 9 Had you a daughter 
stoln, perhaps bewhor'd. 

+ Bewie'ld, v. Ots. Also 3 biwelden, 4-5 
by-, bewelde, 6 bewylde. (ME. d:weiden, f. bi-, 
BE- 2+ welden, to WiEtD.}  ¢rans., To hold in 
hand, rule, control, manage, handle, wield. —_se/?. 
To use one’s limbs. 

cr2z00 Trin. Coll. [fout. 25 Pe holie premnesse pe shop 
and biwalt alle shafte. 1393 Gowrr Conf III. 377 (MS. 
Harl. 3490) And may my selven nought bewelde, What for 
sikenesse and what for elde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/' 
Thyse ii. .toke of theyr clothes. .to thende that they myght 
better & lyghtlyer bywelde them to stone hym. 1494 
FABVAN ¥. Cxxvill. 110 T'o bewelde his lande when his fader 
dyed. 1530 Patscr. 453/2, I bewylde my selfe, I styrre my 
selfe. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. v. (R.) Gerards staffe.. 
which. “no man can beweld. 4 

Bewig (biwig),v. [f. Br-6,7+Wic.] To 
furnish or cover with a wig. Hence Bewigged 
ppl. a. a. Wearing a wig. b. Under the influ- 
ence of bureaucracy or ‘ red-tape.’ 


Pa.t.and 
[f. Br- 


BEWIND. 


Zopf = cue, pigtail, is the symbol of official pe- 
dantry or red-tape.) 

1974 West. Mag. 11. 600 Suppose me now be-wigg’d and 
seated here. 185: Mariortt //ady vii. 416 A paltry Baden, 
a bewigged Prussia. 1866 Lond. Kev. ane 640/r It 
drives him to bewig his bald head. 1876 Gro, Evior Yar. 
Der, 1.1. 3 An old bewigged woman, with eyeglasses pinch- 
ing her nose. 

Bewilder (b/wildas), v.  [f. Be- 2 + Witper, 
to lead one astray, reff. to stray, to wander (found 
1613 and common in 17th c.). 

1. /:t. ‘To lose in pathless places, to confound 
for want of a plain road.’ J. arch. 

1685 [see next}. 1752 Jounson Kawmd/. No. 195? 3 He 
was so niuch bewildered in the enormous extent of the town. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 36 An unfrequented wood, in 
which they might Frovally be bewildered till night. 1856 
Kane Arct, (xf, U1. xxvili. 282 The berg that had bewil- 
dered our helmsinan. — ; 

2. fig. To confuse in mental perception, to perplex, 
confound ; to cause mental abcrration. 

1684 Cuarnock A firth. God (1834) I. 37 We must come to 
something at length..or else be bewildered. x Pore 
Ess, Crit. 26 Some are bewilder'’d in the maze ot schools. 
1742 H. Baker Aficrosc, 1. xv. 64 Let no.. honest Observer 
.-bewilder his Brains in following such idle Imaginations. 
1823 1. JEFFERSON H’r1t, (2830) IV. 372 A vain and useless 
faculty, given to bewilder, and not to guide us, 

Bewildered, #//. 2. [f. prec. +-Ep1.] 

1. Lost in pathless places, at a loss for one’s 
way; fig. confused mentally. 

1685 Drvpen Lucretius ut. 11 (R.) Human-kind Bewil- 
der’d in the maze of life, and blind. 1703 MAuNDRELL 
Fourn, Ferus. (1732) 142 We rambled about for seven hours 
thus bewildred. 1762 Beattie Triumph Aled. xli, The 
bewilder'd soul. 1810 Scott Lady of L.1.xv, Should each 
bewildered stranger call To friendly feast and lighted hall. 
1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1857) 384 The new generation 
may grow up with bewildered vision. 

2. transf. Pathless, trackless, mazy; utterly con- 
fused or tangled. 

1729 M. Browne Pisce. Ectog, vii. (1773) 96 And oft would 
to bewilder’d shades retire. 1820 Keats //yferion i. 9 
Wandering in vain about bewilder’d shores. 1840 CARLYLt 
Heroes i, to A bewildered heap of allegories. 

Bewilderedly (b/wi'ldaidli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] In a bewildered manner; in uncertainty as 
to one’s way or perceptions. 

1846 R. de Coveriey 1. 20 The fox..speeding bewilderedly 
away, 1883 A. Forses Soc. Char. Australia, Asking one- 
self bewilderedly how or whence they get it. 

Bewi lderedness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality of being bewildered ; bewilderment. 

1847 in Craic; and in other Dicts. 

Bewildering (bé/wildarin), v4/. 56. [f. Br- 
WILDER +-ING1.] The causing one to lose his 
way; the losing of oneself in a maze. 

1806 Worpsw. Redbreast § 8&., The bird.. That, after 
their bewildering, Covered with leaves the little children, 

Bewi'ldering, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] 
That causes one to lose his way; mentally con- 
fusing or perplexing. 

1792 Worpsw. Descr. Sk. Wks. I. 82 At once bewildering 
mists around him close. 1860 TyxDALL Géac. 1. § 12. 90 
A bewilderin mass of crags and chasms. ; 

Bewilderingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
a bewildering manner; so as to bewilder. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LI. 524 Our bark is bewil- 
d'ringly blown back, forward, or sideways. 1865 Atheneum 
No. 1974. 285/1 Bewilderingly multitudinous. 

Bewilderment (b/wilda:mént). [f. Br- 
WILDER +-MENT.] The state or condition of be- 
wildering or being bewildered: a. Confusion 
arising from losing one’s way; mental confusion 
from inability to grasp or see onc’s way through 
a maze or tangle of impressions or ideas. 

1820 Irvinc Sketch Bk. 1. 85 In the midst of his bewilder- 
ment. 1861 Geo. Eviot Sifas Af. 13 Thought was arrested 
by utter bewilderment. ; ’ ae ; 

b. A tangled or labyrinthine condition of objects, 
an inextricable confusion or mcdley. 

1844 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club \1. 109 The entangled bewil- 


derment of oak and pine, birch and hazel. 1884 Brack 
Jud. Shaks. xxxi, What a bewilderment of light and color 


met hereyes! ; ; 

Bewill (b/wi'l), v. [f. Be- 2+ Wirtz] To 
will, Hence, Bewi-Hed Jf/. a. 

1864 J. Grote Mor. [deals 32 The past is the experienced 
and already hewilled. 

Bewimple, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+Bewin, biwin, v. Ods. For forms see 
Wis. [ME. drwinnen, f. b2-, Be- + winnen to 
Wiy.] To gain, to win, get possession of. 

c1r75 Lamb. Hom. 41 Hwa erest bi-won reste bam wrecche 
saule. ¢120g Lay. 25067 He biwon [c 1250 biwan] Rome. 
@ 225 Ancr. R. 228 Pe tur nis nout asailed, ne be castel, ne 
pe cite hwon heo beod biwunnen. ¢ 1325 Chron. Eng. 465 
in Ritson J/ef. Rom. 11. 289 With is host .. Fngelond to 
bywynne. c 12330 R. Bruxse Chron. 323 Of alle pat grete 
tresoure pat euer he biwan. 2a 1400 S/S. Camd, v. 43. 24 
Pat catell was wo begon, So be-wunne was neuer non. 

+ Bewi'nd, v. Oés. Also bi-. For forms sce 
Winp. [{Com. Vent. : OE. bewindan, £. be-, b2-, 
Be- 1+cvindan to Winn; cf. Goth. dzerndan, 
OHG. bewintan, mod.G. bewinden.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo wind (a thing) about; to involve, 


(In Germany | envelop wit/ \bands, etc.?. 


BEWISTE. 


¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 59 Joseph genam pone licho- 
man, & bewand hyne mid clenre scytan. ¢ 1200 Trin, Coll. 
Hom. 95 pe crisme clod. pe be prest biwinded pat child 
mide. c1280 Christ ox Cross in E. E. P, (1862) 20 Loke to 
is heued . wip pornis al be-wonde. 

b. fig. 

a1o0oo Beowulf 6097 1u-monna gold galdre bewunden. 
c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 11 3et is sume parfore of unbileue 
ifild.. and swo faste bunden. and swo biwunde barinne. 
©1340 Cursor MW. 22492 So soiled in oure synne And al bi- 
wounden now per Inne. 

2. To wind or twine oneself round. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 And panne ferde pe fule gost. 
and seuen odre gostes..and bitrumede pat child.. and 
biwunden it. and biwalden ital. 1393 GowER Coz II. 295 
A gret serpent it hath bewounde. 

Bewing, dial. form of Bowrxe. 

Bewinged, bewinter, bewire, etc.: see BE-. 

+ Bewist(e, biwist(e. Ods. Also 1 biswist, 
3 biwest, buwist, beowust, beoust, bywistie, 
-wyste. [OE. 6/:wist, fem., f. 62-, BE- 1+ west 
‘being ’=OS., OHG., west, Goth. ewests :—OTeut. 
*qvisti-z ‘being,’ f. wesan to be. Bezwést is the sb. 
answering to a vb. *#z-we-sanx ; cf. Goth. b¢-wisan 
to be together, to feast, make merry, f. 62-, BE- 1 
+ 7zvesan to be, remain. This word survived longest 
in the north ; in later times the stress was shifted 
to the root-syllable, as in verbal de- compounds ; 
cf. behote, beot, etc. With the senses cf. BEING.] 
1. Food, provision, victual, a living. 

¢ 888 K. AZLrrep Boeth. xvii, He habban sceal pam brym 
seferscipum biwiste. ¢ 1000 ELFric Oswald in Saints’ Lives 
(Sweet Reader 102/228) He wolde..him bigwiste syllan. 

2. State or condition of life. 

cx1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 133 Oder (his) he{r} biwist. zd. 
167 Pis holi man [Job] hadde pre biwistes. c1205 Lay. 
17809 Lauerd hu mid pe‘ hu beod pine beouste. a 1300 
Cursor Al, 13832 He hates to cum to vr bewist, 

3. Abiding, dwelling, sojoum, living. 

c1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 149 Wumme.. pat min biwist is 
tezed here swo longe. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 160 He was isuiled 
puruh beouste (478. T, ifuled purh bewiste] among men. 

4. Dwelling-place, abode, habitation. 

c12z00 Trin. Colt, Hom. 161 Dis woreldes biwest is efned 
to wastene. ¢1325 Aletr. Hon. 69 To heuen, that bese thi 
beste bewyste. ¢1375 Barsour St, Cristefore 269 Hame 
he passit til his bewist. — S¢. Catharine 1118. 

Bewit, -wytt, obs. northem ff. of BEQUEATH. 

1587 Test. Ebor. (1868) 28, 1 bewit to the gyld of Seynt 
John Baptiste in York vjs. viijd. 

Bewit (Falconry), variant of BEWErT. 

Bewitch (biwit{), v. Also 3 biwucch, 4 
biwich, bywicch, bewycche, 5-6 by-, bewytch. 
[ME. dcwiechen, f. bi-, BE- 2 + wicchen:-OE. 
zviccian to enchant, to WiTcH, f. wzeca masc., wicce 
fem., WitcH. *Bewicctan may have been in OE.] 

1. trans. To affect (generally injuriously) by 
witchcraft or magic. Sometimes with comple- 
mental phrase defining the result. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 24275 Summe bokes sugged..pat pa burh wes 
biwucched. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 71 Tha3 that on bi-wiched 
be. c1400 Maunpev. xiv. 159 3if ony cursed Wycche.. 
wolde bewycche him. 1581 J. Bert Haddoun's Answ. Osor. 
149 b, Least he bewitche into stones all the whole ancient 
race of the Old Testament. 1594 SHAKs. Rich. //J, 111. iv. 
70 Looke how I am bewitch’d. 1702 Pope Vie of B. 301 
He had bewitch’d metohim. 1864 KincsLey Aom. 6 Teut. 
i. 2 The Trolls have bewitched him. a ; 

2. fig. To influence in a way similar to witch- 
craft; to fascinate, charm, enchant. Formerly 
often in a bad sense; but now generally said of 


pleasing influences. 

1526 TinDALe Gad, iii.1 O folisshe Galathyans : who hath 
bewitched [Wycir disceyuede] you? 1596 SHaxs.1 Hen. 
ZV, 1. it. 18, 1 am bewitcht with the rogues company. 1712 
PARNELL Sfect, No. 460? 6 The breeze that played about 
us bewitched the Senses. 1815 Scribbleomania 165 (g) Our 
author ..can never fail of bewitching the reader. 1876 
Green Short Hist, vii. § 4. 376 There was in Mary ‘some 
enchantment whereby men are bewitched.’ 

Bewitched (biwitt), 4/7. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Influenced by witchcraft; under, or having, 
magical influence. 

1387 Trevisa Higden 11. 423 To 3eue chese pat was by- 
wicched to men. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 1x. 5 A be- 
witched drink, that bereeveth mennes myndes of wit. 1606 
G. W{oopcocke] /vstine 101 a, The flattering and bewitcht 
enticements of a harlot. 1694 S. Jonnson Notes Past, Let. 
Bp. Burnet, Pref. 2 There was not one drop of Wine in 
it, it was all Water Bewitch’t. 1876 Baxcrort Hist. U. S. 
Il. xxx. 261 The bewitched persons pretended to be dumb. 

2. fig. Under a fascination ; fascinated, 

1579 Lyty Luphues. (Arb.} 103 Lucilla, either so bewitched 
that she could not relent, or, etc. 1670 MArvELL Corr. 
exlvii. IT, 325 At any other but so bewitched a 1ime as this, 

Bewi'tchedness. ff. prec. + -vEss.]  lie- 
witched quality or condition. 1847 in Cratc, 

Bewi'tcher. [f. BewircH+-ER!.] One who 


bewitches or charms. 

1545 Jove £.xf. Dan. v. (R.) Oure .. subtyle sorcerers .. 
and bewitchers. 1611 A. StarForp Niobe 117 (T.) These 
bewitchers of beautie. 

Bewitchery. [f. Bewitcn + -ERY.] 

1. Bewitching action or influence; charm, fas- 


cination ; witchery. 


1664 H. More Myst. nig. 281 There is something further | 


observable in this golden Cup, wherein the force of its be- 
witchery may consist. 41716 SoutH 12 Ser. (1717) 111. 456 
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There is a certain bewitchery, or fascination in Words. 
1868 HawtHorne 4 mer. Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 161 There was 
reat bewitchery in the idea, 
. = BEWITCHMENT. 

1711 Sfect. No. 250 ® 7 Oblique vision.. was anciently 
the mark of bewitchery and magical fascination. 19727 
Braptey fam, Dict. s.v. Falling-Sickn., Good House- 
wives took it for a Bewitchery of their Poultry. 

+ Bewitchful, cz. Ods. [f. Bewircy + -Fvt.] 
Having power to bewitch; fascinating, alluring. 

1631 Mitton Let#. in I£s, (1738) 1. 4 There is on the other 
side ill more bewitchfull to entice away. 

Bewitching (biwi'tfin); vJ7 5d. [f. Bewircu 
+-ING],] The action of influencing by witch- 
craft ; enchantment, fascination. 

1535 CoveRDALE IVisd. iv. 12 For y® craftie bewitchinge 
{Wycuir, desceyuyng] of lyes make good thinges darck. 1563 
Hy Arte Garden. 120 It doth also greatly auaile against 
all bewitchings. 1646 GauLr Cases Consc. 129 Some worke 
their bewitchings only by way of Invocation or Impreca- 
tion. 

Bewitching, ///. a. [see -1nc2.] That 
bewitches ; enchanting ; charming, captivating. 

1861 Calvin's Foure Serm. ii. (R.) Sucha bewitching and 
furiouse madness. 1595 T. Epwarpes in Shaks. C. Praise 18 
His bewitching pen. 1003 Diy Heroic Ep. xiii, 27 Poys'n- 
ing Philters, and bewitching Drinke. 1749 SmottettT Regic. 
1, vi, The bewitching music of thy tongue. 1827 KEBLE 
Chr. Y. 3rd Sund. East., In Spring’s bewitching hour. 

Bewi'tchingly, zcv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a bewitching manner; charmingly. 

1673 HaLtywe et Acc. Familisn: 106 (T.) He is wonderful 
eloquent and bewitchingly taken. 186z Miss Brappon Z. 
Audley xxx. 203 My lady.. smiled most bewitchingly. 
1883 G. Boucuton in Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 04/2 The bows 
and the ribbons became more bewitchingly tied. 

Bewi'tchingness (béwi'tfinnes). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Bewitching quality. 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Browne. 1879 G, Merepitn Egoist 
{1. xi. z19 The attitude had its bewichingness. 

Bewi'tchment (biwit{mént). [See -mEnT.] 

1. The fact or power of bewitching ; ‘fascina- 
tion, power of charming.’ J. 

1607 SHAKS. Cor. 11. iii. 108, I will counterfet the bewitch- 
ment of some popular man. 1830 Macxkintosu £¢h. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 135 The seductions of paradox .. the intoxica- 
tion of fame ..the bewitchment of prohibited opinions. 
1876 Miss Brappon ¥. Haggard’s D. W1. 10 When weighed 
against the bewitchment of fair looks and winning ways. 

2. The fact or state of being bewitched. 

1810 CoLertpcE Friend ied. 3) I. 40 The evil day of his 
sensual] bewitchment. 

Bewith (b7-wid). Sc. [lit. ‘what one can ée 
with, equivalent to the Eng. do with ; ‘ To be wi’ 
to tolerate, to bear with,’ (Jamieson.)] A make- 
shift, stopgap, substitute. 

1724 Ramsay Jea-t. Misc. (ed. 9) 1. 105 This bewith, 
when cunzie is scanty Will keep them frae making din. 

Bewizard, bewomanize, etc.: see BE- pref. 

+Bewornder, v. Oés. [f. BE-+ WONDER v. 
Cf. Ger. bewzndern, Du. bewonderen, both modern.] 

Ll. trans. To fill with wonder, or admiration ; 
esp. in Bewondered. 

1580 SipnNEY 4 rcadia 1.184 A while we stood bewondred, 
another while delighted with the rare heautie thereof. — 11. 
357 That childish stuffe .. bewonder{s] gasing eye. 1600 
Fairrax Tasso x. xvii. 182 How he bewondred was. | 

2. To wonder at, regard wonderingly, admire. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. City of God Ded. 2 But men given 
to learning doe net so much bewonder your wealth or your 
power, a@ 1628 F. GreviL_e Czdica vi. \xxi, My soule, you 
know, onely be-wonders you. 

+Beworrd, v. Obs. vrare—}. [For deworth, f. 
Be- 2 + WorTH v., OE. weordan.] To happen, 
come to pass. 

c1sjo Tuynne Pride & Lozi. (1841) 61 Wee mused all 
what would hereof beword. 

+ Bework, v. O¢s. Pa. pple. bewrought. 
(OE. dewyrcan, f. BE- 1+ wyrcan to WorRK; cf. 
Ger. bewirken, Du. bewerker.] 

1. ¢vans. To work round about, to surround. 

a1o00 Beowulf 6303 Beadu-rofes beacn .. wealle be- 
worhton. : 

2. To work, adorn, embroider (cloth, etc.). 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 326 Hy..bewind and on golde 
obpe on seolfre bewyrc. a1450 Syr Eglani. 1152 The man- 
telle and the gyrdylle bothe That rychely was bewroght. 
21637 B. Jonson Masque of Owles (R.) Smocks all bewrought 
With his thread. 

Beworn, beworship, etc.: see BE- pref. 


+ Bewound (biwznd), v. Ods. [f. BE- 1+ 
Wowunbv.] ¢ravs. To cover or afflict with wounds. 
Hence Bewouwnding ///. a. 

1556 App. Parker Psadfer xxxvill. 108 Bewound me not. 
1612 J. Davies ALuse's Sacy, 16 (D.) With wounded spirit I 
salute Thy wounds, O all-bewounding Sacrifice for sinne ! 

Bewound (b/wau'nd), pa. pple. of BEwinb. 

Bewpere, -pers, -pleader, etc.; see BEAU-. 

Bewrap (bérep), v. (also in 3 biwrabbe). 
[ME. f. Be- 1+ Wrap v.] 

1. trans. To wrap up, clothe, cover, envelop. 

a12z25 Aucy. R. 260 Heo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid clutes biwrabled (C. biwrabbet]. ¢ 1350 W72/. 
Palerne 1735 Alisaundrine..in pat ober bereskyn be- 
wrapped William. 1491 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W. de W.) 1. 
(1495) 230 b/1 Why he had _bewrapped her handes in his 
mauntell, 1578 Banister Hist, Man v. 65 The nature of 
fleshes, which so plentifully bewrapped the frame of man. 


BEWRAY. 


1609 J. Davies Joly Roode (1875) 17 Loe, a Wreath of 
‘Thornes bewraps thy Browes. 

2. fg. a. To envelop, involve, clothe. b. To 
cover up, conceal. 

a1430 Wyciir Fob. xviii, 11 (MS. S', Dredis.. schulen 
bewrappe [1388 biwlappe] hise feet. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 71 He can bywrappe and couere his falshede. 1596 
J: NorDEN Progr. Pietie (1847) 54 Our corruptions .. have 
bewrapped us in bondage to sin, 

Bewrapped (birx'pt), af/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

Wrapped up, enveloped; involved; absorbed. 
_ 1447 BoKENHAM Seyntys (1835) 169 Thou lyist.. Bewrappyd 
in clothys of sylk and gold. 1 R. Rosinson Gold. Mirr. 
(1850) 20 Loe thus bewrapt in viewing this prospect. 1643 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Und. xxi. § 258 ‘The breech be- 
wrapped about with buttocks. 

Bewrathed, etc.: see BE- pref. 

Bewray (biti), v. arch. Forms: 4, by-, be- 
wreie(n, bywryghen, biwray, 4-5 bi-, by-, 
bewrey(e, 4-6 by-, bewrie, -ye, 4-7 bewraie, 
-ye, 6- bewray. [ME. dewreten, f. BE- + wreien : 
see Wray. Probably more or less of a conscious 
archaism since the 17th c.; the ordinary modern 
equivalent is exfose.] Always ¢rans. 

+ 1. To accuse, malign, speak evil of. Ods. 

1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3379 Ac biwrayed pou war to me, 
& perfore haue he maugre ., Pat ou3t sigge bot gode of be. 
c1400 Rom. Rose 3879 Wikkid-Tunge hath custome ay, 
Yonge folkis to bewreye. 

+2. To expose (a person), by divulging his secrets, 
or telling something that one knows to his discredit 
or harm. Hence passing into, To expose or reveal 
(the unknown doer of an act.) Ods. or arch. 

c1300 K. Adis. 4116 That ye no schal me bywryghen Of 
that Y wol to yow sayn. ¢ 1330 Arth. § Aferi. 1336 Alle 
the sothe sche gan hem say, And bad hem nought hir bi- 
wray. ©1440 Prop. Parv.34 Bewrethyn, or wreyyn [1499 
bewreyen], prodo, recelo, revelo. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 36 They were of my next kynne* whom gladly I 
wold not bewraye. 1510 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. Eivb, 
Say nat this now and bewrye me nat. 1587 FLeminc Cond. 
Holinshed \\1. 1321/2 That who so would bewraie the dooers 
thereof, should haue fortie crownes for their labour. 1603 
Knotves Ast. Turks (1621) 7 For feare to be enforced by 
torments to bewray his confederates. 

+b. To expose (a deception). Ods. 

1548 UDALL, etc., Erase. Par. Pref. 11 In bewraiyng the 
iugleyng sleightes. @ 160x Nowe. in Strype Anz. Ref. 
1, xxxix. 451 Finding therein certain notable untruths.. he 
did bewray them to the auditors. 

3. To divulge or reveal (secrets) prejudicially. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer 27d Nux's T. 147 A conseil.. Which that 
night fayn I wolde vn to yow seye So that ye swere ye shul 
it nat biwreye. ¢1440 Gesta Rov, 182 (2nd vers.), Happely 
..thou woldest be-wreye my counsaile. 1525 Lp. BERNERS 
Froiss. 11. cxxi. [cxvii.] 345 None shulde issue out to bewray 
their entreprice. 1599 Pass. Pilgr, 352 Yet will she blush 
. To hear her secrets so bewray’d. 1600 DEKKER Fortuz. 
109 The talke of kings none dare bewray. 1819 Scott /van- 
hoe xxxiv, Villain !.. thou wouldst not bewray our counsel ? 

+4. Less specifically: To reveal, divulge, dis- 
close, declare, make known, show. Oés. 

c 1386 Cuaucer franzki. T. 226 Ne dorste he nat to hire 
his wo biwreye. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy. 1. ti, His entent 
there can no man bewreye. c1goo Dunsar 7a saz itt 
Wem. 41 Bewrie, said the Wedo, 3e weddit wemen 3ing 
Quhat mirth 3e fand in maryage. 1576 Tuyxne Za, 
Burghley'’s Crest 218 The horn’d Diana chaste, is silver 
brighte Whiche waninge moone dothe unto us bewraye. 
1688 SHaxs 7i¢, A. 11. iv. 3 Write downe thy mind, bewray 
thy meaning so. 1611 Biste Prov. xxix. 24 Hee heareth 
cursing, and bewrayeth it not. 

+5. To reveal the presence of, or expose (a fugi- 
tive) Zo his enemies, or Zo justice ; to betray. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE /sa. xvi, 3 Bewraye({Wyc.ir, betra3e; 1611 
bewray] not them that are fled. 1548 Hatt C4rox. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. m1. 1. 100 He .. bewrayed his guest and master 
to John Milton then sherif of Shropshire. 1628 Hospes 
Vhucyd. (1822)65 He was bewrayed unto them. : 

6. To reveal, expose, discover (unintentionally, 
and usually what it is intended to conceal) ; = BE- 
TRAY 6, a. the existence or presence of (something). 

1579 Lyty Euphucs (1636) D vj, Thy hot words bewray thy 
heavy wrath. 1611 Bisre Prov. xxvii. 16 The vintment of 
his right hand which bewrayeth it selfe. 1644 BuLWwER 
Chirol. 2 The blushes of Aurora bewray the early approach 
of the bright Emperour of the day. 1738 Wes Ley Psalms 
xxxvi.1 My heart to eve Vice inclin’d, The Sinner’s closest 
Sin bewrays. a1849 H. Coteripce Ess. § Alarg. (1851) 
1]. 168 A smoke and a crackling that bewrayed the lig- 
neous and carbonaceous quality of the fuel. 1863 Mrs. 
C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xii. 311 The mental bias in every 
writer will casually bewray itself. 

b. the trie character of. 

1535 CoveRDALE Jatt. xxvi. 73 Thy speach bewrayeth 
the. xs85 Apr. SaANpys Servi. (1841) 395 A mans speech 
and gesture will bewray his thoughts. 1624 Capt. SmitH 
Virginia. ix. 79 The extremity of his feare bewrayed his 
intent. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 345 His very first 
page notoriously bewraies hiin an jlliterat and arrogant 
presumer. 1867 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. 1. App. (1876) 610 A 
touchstone to bewray the half-learned. 

c. a fact (expressed by a clause). 

1607 SHAKS. Co”, V. ee Our raiment And state of bodies 
would bewray what life We haue led since thy exile. 1649 
R. Hopces Plain Direct. 27 The childe did bewray, that hee 
would beray himself. 1692 WasHINGTON tr. A/¢éton's Def. 
Pop.x, Your very speech bewrays you to be aright Balaam., 

+7. To exhibit incidentally ;=Brrray 7. Ods. 

1575 Laneham's Let. (1871) 56 Nothing more bewraying 
hiz age then hiz wit. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. To 
Rdr. 14 This Pluto-visag’d world hell doth bewray, 1631 


BEWRAYER. 


Donne Poems (1650) 106 O foole, which yesterday Might’st 
have read more than all thy books bewray. 1763 Kamrs 
Elem, Crit, 11, xii. 43 He never once bewrays a smile. 

Bewray, erroneous form of Beray. 

Bewrayer (bité''01). arch. [f. Bewray +-ER1] 
He who or that which bewrays or reveals. 

c1g4g0 Promp, Parv. 34 Bewrayer of counsel, recelator. 
1535 CoveRDALE 2 JJacc. iv. 1 This Symon..beynge a be- 
wrayer of lhe money and of his owne natural] countre. 1598 
GreEENWEY Tacitus’ Ann. x1. xi. 153 Certaine writings, be- 
wrayers of hir lusts and lasciuiousnes. 1652 GauLe Jl/a- 
gastrom, 342 Lest a Og be the bewrayers of his secrets. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 225 2? 2 When a Friend is lurned 
inlo an Enemy, and a Bewrayer of Secrets. 

Bewray‘ing, 2/. sd. arch. or Obs. [f. as prec. 
+-1nGl.] The action of revealing or exposing. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Jeli. P 174 Biwrey nat youre conscil to 
no persone bul if so be that ye wenen sikerly that thurgh 
youre biwreyyng youre condicion shal be 10 yow the moore 
profitable, 1553-87 Fox A. 4 AV. (1596) 38/2 By the be- 
wraieng or confession of him, 1597 Hooker Ecc?. /’o/. v. 
xii. § 2 By bewraying their affection lowards him. 

Bewray ingly, adv. arch. or Obs. [f. bewray- 
mg pr. pple. + -LY*.) By way of disclosing secrets. 

Bewray'ment. ach. or Ods. [f. Bewnay + 
-MENT.} ‘The fact of bewraying, disclosure. 

1864 in WensTer. 

+ Bewrea‘k, v. Ots. Forms: 4-6 bewreke, 6 
-wreake,-wrecke. [ME. dewreke, f. Br- 2 + wreke, 
Wreak wv.) ¢rans. To avenge; to give vent in 
action to (incensed feelings). Cf. AWREAK. 

¢ 1325 Coer de £. 6283, 1 wole me off hym so bewreke. 
1430 Lyps. Chron, Troy 1. xvi, Our iuste sorowe Compel- 
leth vs..On Troyan our harmes to bewreke. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Frotss. J. ccxlvii. 368 He thought it shulde be a 
greal crueltie, if he shulde bewreke his displeasur on them. 
1559 Jirr. Mag. 120 (T.) Yet was I, or I parled thence, 
bewrecki. 1586 J. Hooker /re/. in Holiushed 11. 59/1 
Euen with thal weapon. .they will... bewreake their malice. 

Bewreath, etc.; see Br- pref. 

+ Bewri'te, v. Ods. Intensive of Write. 

1660 Z. Crorton St. Peter's Fett. 74 Bewritten in such 
sensible Acts, and legible Characters. 

Bewrought, pa. pple. of Bework. 

+Bewry’,v.! Ols. Also 1 bewréon, bewria, 
3 biwreo, bywryen. La. pple. 1-3be-, biwrizen, 
3 bi-wrie(n, 6 bewry. [OF. bewrdéon, -wréan, 
-wria for *bewrihan, {, BE- 1 + turcéon to cover: see 
Wry v1) ¢rans. To cover up, or over; to overlay. 

a 1000 Sal. & Sat. (Gr.)301 Forhwon fealled se snaw, foldan 
behyded, bewrihd wyrta cid. ¢ 120g Lay. 5366 Ha leopen on 
heore feire hors‘ biwrizen [1250 biwre3e] mid faire palle. 
¢ 1300 AL Adis. 6453 Whan theo sonne to hote schyneih .. 
his eren with, Al his body he bywryeth. 1513 Dovc1as 
-Eneis 1. iv. 16 Ane brusit mantill of Sydony With gold 
and perte the bordour all bewry [circumdata]. 

r 
fk 

c1000 Metr. Bocth. iv. 93 Bid pret lease lot .. bewrigen 
mid wrencum. a12s0 Ow/ & Night. 673 3if mub wibute 
mai biwreo Pal me pe heorte noht niseo. 

+ Bewry, v.2 Ods. [f. Be-1 + Wry w.v, ME. 
writer, OK.wrizgian to stretch.) To wrest, distort. 

1§13 Douctas ners x. i. 80 Quhy that ony mycht per- 
vert or 3it bewry Thy commandmentis? 

+ Bew'scher, -schyre, -sher. 1. 
form of Beausine. 2. p/. The buttocks. 

Ya 1400 Morte Arth. 1047 His bakke and his bewschers, 
and his brode lendez. 


Bewte, -tee, -tiful, -tious, obs. ff. BEauTy, etc. 

Bewter, Scotch form of Birrern. 

+ Bew'tynes. 0Ods. rare. =BEavty. 

emsiisst Ene, Bh. Amer.(Arb.) Introd. 27 All with feders 
bounden for there bewtynes and fayrenes. 

[Bewunus (Jlall.), error for dcwiunune; see 
BEwIN.] 

Bex, obs. plural of BEaK. 

Bey (be!), sb. Forms: 6 by(e, 7 beye, bei, 
7- bey. [a. Osmanli dey ‘prince, governor,’ mod. 
pronunciation of écg: see BEG sb.] 

A Turkish governor of a province or district: 
also a title of rank. 

1599 Haxvuyt Voy. 11. 168 The By who is the gouernour 
of the Hand. /é¢d. 11.1. 176 You goe to the Bye, onely 
for that he will inquire newes of you. 1649 4 dcoran Aivb, 
Bashaws, or Vice-Roys, Beyes, or Governors. 1687 Rycart 
Ilist. Turks 1. 250 Letters seni lo the young Bei at Tunis. 
1768 //ist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 27/2 The Basha of Bosnia 
being joined by the Bey of Romelia. 1813 Byron Br. 
Abydos u. xxi, And woulds! thou save that haughty Bey ? 

Hence Beydom, Beyship. 

1860 Tristram Gf. Sahara ii. 37 The semi-independent 
beydom of Tittery. 1867 Standard 2 Mar., We..kept our 
remarks to his titles, his colonelcy, and his beyship. 

+Bey,v. Os. Forms: 1 bégan, biezan, bizan, 
bysan, 2 beijen, 2-4 beien, 3-4 beie, beighe(n, 
beyghe(n, 4 bie, buyen, bu;en, 9 dra/, bay. 
[Com. Tent.: OF. Anglian dggan, WSax. df/¢zan, 
blgan, byzan wk. vb. = OFris. béja, ON. beyrgja 
(Sw. bo7a, Da. b0%c), OHG. bougen (MHG. bdugen, 
mod.G. deugen), MDu. bdghen, Goth. daugan, 
causal of d/ugan, baug, in OE. biizan, béah to bow 
{intr.). In the 13th c. there was confusion be- 
tween this verb, and the primary du 3e2 to Bow, 
partly because both verbs began to be used both 
transitively and intransitively, partly because of 
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the ambiguity of the letter «(= or #), so that 
éujen might be for OE. difzgan, or OE. tyzan. At 
length the strong verb took also a weak past 
buzede, buhde: see Bow. Key, bay, is not found 
in literature after the 14th c., but seems to have 
survived in dialects.] j 

1. trans. To bend, cause to bow. 

c 888 K. ALLeRep Hoeth, xxv, Ilwelcne boh ..swelce pu 
began maze. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xv. 19 [Hi} heora 


cneow bigdon. ¢ 1160 /att, G. ibid. Hire cneow beigdon. 
a 1226 Juliana 77 Wid [pat] ilke ha beide hire & beah duue 
lunge adun bihefdet to per corde, «¢ 1230 //adi Metd. 3 Vici 
pin eare, pal is beo buhsum to nii lare. ¢ 1300 Becket 1529 
Whan i ne mai his hurte so buye. @ 1345 A/eximon in Kel. 
Ant, 1. 122 He chaungeb al my ble, Ant bu3ep ine to 
grounde. [1851 Cusderd, Gloss., Bay, to bend.) 

2. intr. To bend, bow. 

¢ 1205 Lay. zog1 Ah he mot nede beien is mon be ibun 
den bid. a x22g St. Marker. 7 Buh nu ant beitome. bid. 
22 Ani te bodi beide. ant beh to per eorde. ¢1a30 //alt 
AMeid. 15 Pat hit ne breke ne beie, c1300 A. Adis. 4373 
‘Theo spere was styfand nought no beyghed. 

Bey, obs. form of Boy (Promp. /'arv.). 

Beyape, variant of Brsare v. Ons, 

Beyard, obs. form of Bayarp si,1 

Beye = both ; see Bo. 

+ Beye'lp, v. Obs. In4 bijelp. [ME. tije/pien 
f. bi-, Be- + 3efp(en to YELP.) érans. To talk loudly 
of, boast of, glory in. Also reff. with of. 

61314 Guy Warw. (A.) 1455 Pal tow schalt it bizelp nou2 
Pat he is to dep y-brouzt. 1393 Gowrr Conf III. 155 Hov 
shulde I thanne me beyelpe .. of thy largesse. 

Beyend(e, obs. form of BEyonb. 

Beyer = of both: see Bo. 

Beyete, obs. form of BecE? v. 

Beyght, obs. form of Barr. 

Beyke, -ynge, obs. form of BEEK v., -ING. 

Beyl(e, obs. form of Bait sé.%, 5, 

Beyld, obs. form of Birtp, Buitp, 

| Beylic, -lik (bé@'lik). Also beglick. [a. 
Osmanli degtik, beyftk, jurisdiction of a deg or Bry.] 
The dominion or jurisdiction of a bey. 

1733 Nortn Lives 111. 84 To Morat he left the beylic. 
1869 Raw inson A nc, /fist. 77 The modern Beylik of Tunis. 

Hence Bey'lical a., of or belonging to a beylic. 
Bey’ licat = beylic. 

1884 [Weekly Times 4 Jan. (Tunis), The Beylical doing of 
justice in limes past. 1884 /’ad/ Mad? G. 20 Dec. 1 The 
beylicat was afterwards annexed. 

Beyme, obs. form of Beam. 

Beyn, obs. form of Bain a., and BEEN fa. pple. 

Beyne = both: see Bo. 


Beyond (bijyend), adv. and prep. Forms: 1 
be-, biseondan, beiundan, 2 beseonden, 3 bi- 
jeonde(n, bizjonndenn, 3-5 bi-, byyond e, 
-jonde, bijende, 4 bej3onde(n, be-, bijunde, 
4-6 beyend(e, 5-6 beyonde, 6 by yonde, by- 
jend, 5- beyond. [OK. degcondan, not found in 
other Teut. langs.: f. 6z-, BE- indicating position 
+gcondan from the farther side :—OTeut. *jand- 
ana, f. *jand (in OE. geond across, through, beyond. 
Cf. Goth. jatnd yonder) + -ana advb. suffix: cf. 
Beninp. The adyb. *javd, ( jaind,) geond, belongs 
to the demonstr. pron. *avo-z, Goth. jazzs, OHG. 
jenér (stem jani-), OE. geon, Yon. Other deriva- 
tives in Gothic were ja‘nar there ; jaindre thither, 
jainpro thence. ‘The literal meaning of degeondan 
was thus ‘on yon side, on the farther side.’ Used 
either without (adv.) or with (prep.) an object.] 

A. adv. 

1. On the farther side, farther away, at a greater 
distance. 

¢ 1000 ELFrRic Gram. 232 UVterius, feor begeondan. 1362 
Lanct. ?. PZ A. im. 105 Ichaue a kniht hette Concience 
com late from bi-3onde [B. bizunde}]. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. 
XNNi. 314 With outen ony more rehercyng of .. marvaylles 
that ben bejonde. c 1440 Vor Myst. xvii. 59 And be-yonde 
is Bedleem. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11.1. 38 Lo, where beyond 
he lyeth languishing. 1610 Suaks. Ze, 11. i, 242 So high 
a hope, thal euen Ambition cannot pierce a winke beyond. 
1842 Texxyson Pad, drt 82 Beyond, a line of heights. 

2. In addition, besides, over and above. save. 

1886 Law Times XXX. 193/1 This amount and £5, his 
own damages beyond, he soughl to recover in this action. 

B. prep. 

1. Of position in space: On the farther side of. 
a. of a boundary, barrier, or intervening space. 
#eyond seas: out of the country; abroad, 

aiooo /ELFric Deut. i. 5 Beiundane lordane on Moab 
lande. c1000 «I gs. Gosp. John i. 28 On bepania bexzeondan 
iordanen. c1a0sg Lay. 28274 Al bizeonde perere Humbre. 
4 1300 Cursor MM, 11396 Bi-yond pam ar wonnand nan. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. 1 Myn hucboud, quod she, is bizende pe see. 
1599 Suaxs. //en, V, ut. vi, 180 Beyond the Riuer wee'le 
encampe ourselues. 1644 Mitton duc. ad init., Both here 
and beyond the seas. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
258 The new world beyond the hills. 1792 S. Rocers Pleas. 
MVent.u. §1 Beyond the western wave. 1848 Macaucay Eng. 
I. 173 From 1646 to 1660 he had lived beyond sea. 

b. of an object regarded simply as a point in 
space: Past, further on than, at a more distant 
point or position than. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Sam, Ax. 22 The arowis ben besonde [1388 


BEYOND. 


bigende] thee. 1610 Suaxs. Zep. un. i. 247 She that is 
Queene of Tunis, she that dwels ‘len leagues beyond mins 
hfe, 1821 Byron Cain un. i. 14 Thou shalt behold ‘The 
worlds beyond thy little world. (1846 Ruskin Afod. aint. 
I. 1. § 4. 1ii, 296 Out of which rise the soft rounded slopes 
of mightier mountains, surge beyond surge. 1873 Kixesity 
Prose [dylls 96 While lngh overhead hung, motionless 
hawk beyond hawk, buzvard beyond buzzard, kite beyond 
kite, as far as eye could see. 

2. Of motion: To the farther side of, farther 
than, past, so as to leave behind. (Cf. 10.) 

a1075 O. /:. Chron, an. 1048 Godwine corl and Swegen 
.. Zgewendon heoin bezeondan sie. c¢ 1205 Lay. 29149 Sum 
fleh bi-jeonden six. c 1305 S/. Dunstan 103 in /:. £:.7’. (1862) 
37 Bigunde see he drou3. 1§29 Rasiern/’astyme, (list. brit, 
(1811) 97 Drove them.. by ari Doram. 1556 Chron. Grey 
Friars (1852) 35 Ddarnes.. brake aways from them and went 
beyend see unto Luter, 1709 Porr “ss. Crét.49 Launch not 
beyond your depth, but be discreet. 1821 Keats Lamia 429 
Hiis spirit pass’'d beyond its golden bourn Into the noisy 
world. 1862 Srarpine //ist. ng. Lit. (1876) 372 Never able 
to sa step beyond the self-drawn circle. 

fig. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. (1777) I. 275 It can proceed and 
pass beyond all those lengths. 1797 Wasutncton IT 77.11858) 
213 That France has stepped beyond the line of rectitude 
cannot be denied. @ 1849 J. MANGAN Joes (1859) 450 All- 
baffled reason cannot wander Beyond her chain. 1860 Flaw. 
Tuorne Mard, Faun, iv.(1883) 47 Tlie story of this adventure 
.. made ils way beyond the usual gossip of the Forestieri. 

@. = BESIDE § a. rare. 

1834 M. Scorr in Blachz, Mag. XXXVI. 814 The excess 

of her joy .. had driven her beyond herself. 
td. 70 go beyond: to ‘ get round,’ circumvent. 

1602 Life 7, Cromwell w. v. 120 We musi be wary, else 
he'll go beyond us. 1611 Bister /hess. iv.6 That noman goc 
beyond and defraud his brother in any matter. 1613 Suars. 
ffeu. VILL, m, ii. 409 ‘Vhe king has gone beyond me. 

3. Towards the farther side of, farther than, past. 
(With fook and equivalent verbs.) Zo took be- 
yond (quot. 1597): to misconstrue, misunderstand. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. LV, 1. iv. 67 My gracious Lord, you 
looke beyond him quile. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 302 P 7 
Looking beyond this gloomy Vale of Affliction and Sorrow 
into the Joys of Heaven and Iminortality. 1768 Beattic 
instr. 1. (R.) Lofty souls who look beyond the tonib. 

4. Of time: Past, later than. 

1997 Suaks. 2 H{en. LV, w. iv. §7 My griefe .. Stretches it 
selfe beyond the howre of death. ¢ 1600 — Sonn. cxxii, Which 
shall .. remain Beyond all date, even to eternity. 1747 
Gray Ode “ton Coll. 54 No care beyond today. 1762 Hume 
dtist. Eng. (1826) V. xli. 228 Vhose who should remain be- 
yond that time... should be guilty of treason. 1816 J. 
Witson City of Plague u. ii. 15, I have been kept from 
home, beyond my promised hour. 1853 C. Bronté I’ilette 
xx. 236 We arrived safe at home about an hour and a half 
beyond our lime. 

. fig. Outside the limit or sphere of, past ; out 
of the grasp or reach of. 

4535 CoverDALE Van. xxii. 18 Yel could I not go be- 
yonde ys worde of the Lorde my God. 1595 Suaks. John iv, 
Hi. 227 Beyond the infinite and boundlesse reach of mercie. 
1596 — 1 //cn, /V, 1. iii. 200 Imagination of some greal ex- 
ploit Driues him beyond the bounds of Patience. 1597 — 
2 Len. 1V’,1. iii. 59 The Modell of a house Beyond his 
power to bnilde. 1605 Heywoop //Anow not ine Wks. 1874 
I. 210 Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your last. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. ui. xxxill. 201 A time past, beyond the 
memory of man. 1760 Gotpss. Crt, IV. Ixx. (Globe) 202 
It was beyond one man’s strength to remove il. 1856 
Frovuve //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 53 A detail of the working of 
the trade laws would be beyond my present purpose. 1869 
J. Martineau £'ss. I]. 76 Some offences .. are beyond de- 
tection. 1885 Sir L. Cave in Law Vimes Rep, LIL. 629 2 
We cannot go beyond the written agreemenl. 

b. To be beyond a person (colloqg.): to pass his 
comprehension. 

1812 Miss AustEeN Wansf. P. (1847) III. i. 280 This is be- 
yond me. said he. 

6. esp. with nouns expressing an action or a state 
of mind, as belief, doubl, endurance. expeclation, 
gueslion, etc.: Not within the range of, not ac- 
cording to, past, surpassing. 

1601 Suaks, Jud, C, 11.11. 25 These things are beyond all vse. 
1610 — Semtp.iw i. 59 Which is indeed almost beyond credit 
1692 Bienttry Boyle Lect. iv. 135 "Vis beyond even an 
Atheist’s Credulity. 1701 W. Wotton fist. Rome 285 His 
Spectacles were almost beyond belief. 1758 Lr. Newtox 
Dissert. xvii. Wks. 11. 400 Adversity. often procures friends 
beyond hope and expectation, 1848 Macauxay //ist. Eng. 
I. 197 France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest 
power in Europe. 

7. Exceeding in quantity or amount. more than. 
(As with above, the phrase deyond a hundred, cte. 
may be the subject of a sentence.) : 

2a1§00 Buttle Egyngec. 238 in Uazl. £. P. 2. I. 102 
There dyed by yonde .vii. score vpon a day. 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal i. i, 220 Doth he spend beyond the allowance | 
left him? 1653 Wattons Angler i. 34 When he was beyond 
Seventy years of age he made this description. 1885 Lace 
AG X XIX. Chanc. Div, 528 ‘To an amount far beyond their 
value. 

8. Surpassing in quality or degree, exceeding, 
superior to; more than. 

1593 Suaks. 3 fen, VJ, 1. v. 51 The Shepherd's homely 
Curds .. Is farre beyond a Princes Delicates. 1628 Dicuy 
Vey, edit. 55 Were so much beyond our vessels in sayling. 
1634 Mitton Comtus 813 Delight Beyond the bliss of dreams 
1749 Fir.pinc Tom Foues (1836) 1.1. xi. 52 His shoulders 
were broad beyond all size. 1873 Tristram JWJoad ti. 35 Our 
guide, looking on game as far beyond names in impertance. 

Beyond measure advb. phr.): more than 
what is meet or moderate: exceedingly, excessively. 


BEYOND. 


1526 Tinpace Jerk vii. 37 They .. were beyonde measure 
astonyed [so 1611]. 1596 SHaxs. Sam, Sh71. ti. go Shrow'd 
and froward, so beyond all measure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
ied. 2) I. 89, Iam delighted beyond measure, . 

9. In addition to, besides, over and above; in 
negative and interrog. sentences almost = Except ; 
cf. Bestpes B 2 and 3. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. ui. i. 281 Ouer and bizende the citees. 
1s93 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. § 4 Somewhat beyond and 
above all this. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. V///, m. i. 135 Bring 
me a constant woman to her Husband, One that ne’re 
dream’d a Ioy, beyond his pleasure. 1761 Hume fst, 
Eng. (1826) II. exi. App. 112 The Conqueror ordained that 
the barons should be obliged to pay nothing beyond their 
stated services. 1831 CARLYLE Sat. Kes. u. vi, No prospect 
of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. 1851 Dixon HV. Penn 
xvi. (1872) 134 Beyond his labours as a preacher, he com- 
posed .. twenty-six books of controversy. 

10. When éeyord =‘ farther than,’ ‘more than,’ 
introduces an adverbial extension of the predicate, 
the clause in which it occurs is often contracted ; 
They prospered beyond other men = ‘beyond the 
measure in which other men prospered’; / wea 
a step beyond IVhision = ‘beyond the point to 
which he went.’ 

1578 Gude & Godely Ball. 127 His bemis send he hes out 
far Bezond vther sternis all [7.. beyond the distance to which 
all other stars have sent theirs}, 1631 GouGE God's Ar- 
vows i. § 29. 44 They go in inhumane cruelty beyond the 
Heathen. 1667 Mitton ?. L. x. 805 That were to extend 
His Sentence beyond dust and Natures Law. 1758 Bor- 
tase Wat, Hist. Cornw. xix. § 7. 232 The plant grows luxu- 
riant beyond what we have in Cornwall. 1766 Gotpsm. lic. 
Wakef. ii. (1806) 6, I even went a step beyond Whiston in 
displaying my principles. 1848 Macautay /fis¢. Exg. 1.154 
The discarded warriors prospered beyond other men. 

C. quasi-sé. That which lies on the other side 
or farther away, the remote or distant; that which 
lies beyond our present life or experience. 

1581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist... viii. 174 Beyond [xlteriora] 
he honored and admired, but professed to follow the pre- 
sent estate. 1835 Lytton Aéexzi x. viii, Each is the yearn- 
ing for the Great Beyond, which attests our immortality. 
1876 Moztey Unit. Sernz, iii. 47 Love .. wants a beyond, 
and no being that is without this beyond can duly answer 
to it as an object. 1885 J. Marnrineau Eth. Theory 1. 281 
They are the All, with no beyond. 

b. The back of beyond: a humorous phrase for 
ever so far off, some very out of the way place. 

1816 Scott Axztig. I. 37 (Jam.) You .. whirled them to 
the back of beyont to look at the auld Romancamp. 1853 
De Quincey Sf, Jit, Nun Wks. IIL. 12 Which port (accord- 
ing to a smart American adage) is to be looked for at the 
back of beyond. 1883 Stevenson Silv, Sguatters 151 In 
the fastnesses of Nature, forests, mountains, and the back 
of man’s beyond. 

D. Comb. + Beyond-sea a. (cf. B1), ultramarine, 
outlandish, foreign ; Aezce + beyond-sea-ship, hu- 
morously applied to a foreign prince (cf. dordsh7zp). 

1498 HV772/7. of Petyt (Somerset Ho), Ij paire of beyond see 
shetes. 1534 Lug. Ch. Furniture 209 A paynted cloth of 
beyond see werk. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 580 The garden 
Mallow called the winter or beyond see roose. /bid. 682 
The red beyondsea Gooseberie. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Philas- 
ter iv. ii, I never loved his beyond-sea-ship. 1639 Futter 
Holy War ww. viii. (1840) 192 Henceforward the beyond-sea 
world took notice of him. 1711 J. GREENWooD Eng. Gram. 
10 Excessive Lust of Novelty..has stung many with an 
Itch of bringing in beyond-Sea words. 

+ Beyo'nds, /7es. Obs. 
bi3endis, bi3ondis, by3ondes. [f. prec. + advb. 
suffix -s.] = BEYOND. 

1382 Wyciir JZark iii. 8 Fro Ydume and bizendis [1388 
bizondis} Jordan. — 2Cor. x. 16 Also for to preche into tho 
thingis that ben by3ondes 3o0u. 

Beyre=of both: see Bo. 

Beysaunce, obs. form of BEISANCE. 

Beysc, be338¢c, obs. forms of Basx a. bitter. 

Beyt(e, obs. form of Bart, 

Bez, beze: see Bes- and BEZANTLER. 

Bezaar, bezahar, obs. forms of BEZzOAR. 

Bezaleelian, -elian (bezal7‘lian), a. [f. 
Bezaleel, -/e/, the name of the artificer mentioned 
in £xo/. xxxi., sometimes used connotatively.] 
Worthy of Bezaleel, or of a cunning workman. 

{1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. v. (1623) Kiv, Their Hexa- 
gonia no Bezaleel For curious Art may passe or imitate.] 
1878 T. SincLair .Wount 289 They all are bezaleelian, skill 
within skill. 

+ Beza'n, 5J.' Obs. rare—'. [a. Du. bezaan 
mizen sail, ad. Sp. mesanza or It. mezsana mizen.] 
Apparently used in Eng. in the sense of a small 
sailing vessel. 

1662 Pepys Diary 5 Sept., Saw the yacht ..set out from 
Greenwich with the little Dutch bezan. 

Bezant, byzant (be-zint, bizant). Forms; 
3 Ormin) be33sannt, 3-7 besand(e, 4 ( /.) be- 
saunce, 4-5 besaund(e, -unt'e, -wnt, bessant, 
-aun, 4-9 besant(e, bezaunde, -nt, 6 beasaunte, 
beisand, 6-7 ( f/.) basence, beazance, 7-9 bi-, 
byzant, 7- bezant. [a. OF. desax (pl. besazzz) :— 
L. byzantius (sc. 2emmus) Byzantine (coin), from 
Bysantium, where it was first struck; cf. Ayzan- 
Zine. Poems ¢ 1400 show the accentuatton be-zan/.] 

1. A gold coin first struck at Byzantium or 
Constantinople, and seemingly identical with the 


Only in Wyclif, as . 


A 


842 


Roman solidus or aureus, but afterwards varying 
in value between the English sovereign and half- 
sovereign, or less, It was current in Europe from 
the gth century, and in England, till superseded 
by the noble, a coin of Edw. III. There were also 
silver Bezants worth from a florin to a shilling. 
Used by Wyclif to translate both the Latin words 
talentum and drachma. 

¢1z00 Ormin 8102 He jaff hise cnihhtess ba Fifftiz be33- 
sannz to mede. 1297 R. GLouc. 409 Vyfty pousend besans, 
he sende hem. a@1300 Cursor Al. 4194 Par was ioseph in 
seruage sald, For tuenti besands [v. 7. besaundes, besauntis]. 
c 1314 Guy Warw.(A.)2474 An hundred bessauns gif Y the. 
1382 Wycuir Matt. xxv. 15 To oone he jaue fyue talentis 
or besauntis. 1388 — Lake xv. 8 What womman hauynge 
ten besauntis. ?a@1400 JJorte Arth. 3253 Bruches and be- 
sauntez and ober bryghte stonys. c1q400 Noland 411 Tok 
of the hethyn broche or bessant. 1494 FaByAN vil. 374 One 
is called a bezaunde imperiall, & y* other a bezaunt ducall. 
c1g00 Kennepy algst. Mouth-thanki. iii, Brotches, beisands, 
robbis, & rings. 1577 Vest. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 144 They 
ask two basences of gold. 1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
vii. 32 They should pay twentie thousand Bizants. 1653 
Urounart Rabelais 1. xxxi, A thousand besans of gold. 
1820 Scotr /vazhoe vii, Here, Isaac, lend me a handful of 
byzants. 1875 Jevons A/oxey ix. 97 In Anglo-Saxon times 
gold byzants from Byzantium were used in England. 

2. The offering made by the kings of England 
at the sacrament, or at festivals. 

1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. ut. xii. (1743) 98 
The gold offered by the King at the Altar, when he receives 
the Sacrament .. is still called the Byzant. 1762 Gevtd. 
Afag. 599 The King’s [offering] is a byzant, or wedge of 
gold, value 304. . 

3. Her. A gold roundel representing the above 
coin plain and unstamped: according to Littré, 
originally signifying that the bearer had been in 
the Holy Land. Also attri. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Ciijb, This is calde a besant 
cros for it is made all of besanttis .. He berith gowles a cros 
besauntid. 1572 Bossewett Armorte u. 79 Plates are of 
dignitie nexte vnto the besauntes..whiche are alwayes of a 
golden colour. 1610 Guituim Heraldry ww. xix. (1660) 352 If 
they [Roundles] be Or, then we call them Besants. 1864 
Bouter. Her. Hist. § Pop. v. 25 In the instances of the 
Bezant and the Plate. 

Bezantin(e, obs. form of BYZANTINE. 

Bez-antler (béi-, bZizentles). Forms: 7 
bezantelier, beas antlier, beantler, 7-9 bez- 
antler, bezantler, 8-g bes-antler, 9 bees-antler, 
bis-antler. [f. dez-, Bres- secondary + ANTLER. 
A word of unfixed form, also called bay antler, 
and varied as bay-, bez-, beze-tyne.] The second 
branch or ‘start’ of a deer’s horn, next above the 
brow-antler (or antler proper). 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 46 The Brow- 
antlier, or Beasantlier. 1610 GuiLuim Heraldry, xiv. (1660) 
168 Skilfull Woodmen describing the head of a Hart do 
eall the Next above there unto [i. e. the Browanteliers] .. 
Bezanteliers. [1611 Cotcr., Surandoillier, the beankler or 
second branch of a Deeres head. — Svs entouiller ..the 
Beancler of a Bucke.] 1664 Power Exp. Philos.1.11 With 
little branches and twigs (like Bezanteliers) springing out of 
them, 1678 Puitties (App.) Bezantler, the .. next branch 
of the Harts-horn to Browantler, which is the lowest. 1855 
Owen Vertebr, in. (1868) 111.618 Its branchesare the ‘tynes’ 
.. the first or lowest branch is the ‘ brow-tyne,’ the second 
is the ‘beze’ or ‘bez tyne.’ 1874 T. Bett Brit. Quadrup. 
349 The branches or antlers..as the drow-antler, bez- 
antler, and royal. 1884 Jerrertes Red Deer iv. 71 Above 
the ‘burr’ came the brow-antlier, now the brow-point; next 
the bez-antlier, now the bay. 

Bezanty (b/zanti), ppl. a. Her. 
bezantee. In 5 englished as besantid, be- 
sauntid. fa. F. besarte, f. besant, Brzant.] 
Charged with or formed of bezants, 

1486 BL. St. Albans, Iler. Ciijb, He berith gowles a 
cros hesauntid. c1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 192 (1810) 206 
These Vaultorts bear a border bezantee in their coat-armour. 
1864 Boutett Her. Hist. & Pop. xv. (ed. 3) 174 The brothers 
De La Zouche severally bear gules bezantée, and azure 
hezantée. 1877 L. Jewitt Halfhrs. Eng. Antig. 194 The 
lion rampant within a bordure bezanty. 


Bezaor, -zar(d, -zas, obs. forms of BEzoaR. 

Bezaunce, obs. form of BEISANCE, BEZANTS, 

Beze: see Brs- and BEZ-ANTLER. 

Bezeche, bezeik, obs. forms of BESEECH. 

Bezel (be‘zél). Forms: 7 bezell, -ill, beasel, 
bizel, bezle, 7-8 beazil, 8 bezil, bazil, (9 beazel), 
7—basil, bezel, 8—bezil. [a. OF. *desel, *bezel, 
in mod.F. dbiseau, bizeau (cf. Sp. bisel), also basile ; 
of unknown origin: it may be dim. of d/s, des, or 
contain that word. (It does not represent med.L. 
bisalus.) Cf. BELEF, BEVEL.] 

1. A slope, a sloping edge or face: esp. that of 
a chiscl or othcr cutting tool (commonly dasz/.) 

1611 Cotcr., Biseaz, a bezle, bezeling, or scuing; such a 
slopenesse, or slope form, as is in the point of an yron 
leauer, chizle, &c. 1677 Moxon AZech, Exerc. (J.) These 
chissels are not ground to such a basil as the joiner’s chissels. 
1721 Batty, BasiZis the Sloping edge of a chissel. 1823 
Nicnotson Pract. Build, 225 Edge-tools are sharpened, by 
applying the basil to the convex surface [of a grind-stone]. 


2. The oblique sides or faces of a cut gem; 
spec. the various oblique faces and edges of a bril- 
liant, which lie round the ‘table’ or large central 
plane on the upper surface, comprising the § star- 


Also 7-9 


BEZOAR. 


facets, 16 skill-facets, and 8 lozenges. [Cf. Sp. 
bisel ‘edge of a looking-glass, or crystal plate.’] 

1839-75 Ure Dict, Arts II. 25 Upper skill-facets are 
wrought on the lower part cf the bezil, and terminate in 
the girdle; star-facets are wrought on the upper part of 
the bezil, and terminate in the table; lozenges are formed 
by the meeting of the skill- and star-facets on the bezil. 

3. ‘The groove and projecting flange or lip by 
which the crystal of a watch or the stone of a 
jewel is retained in its setting.’ 

1616 Burtoxar, Bezil/. 1623 Cocxeram Sezell, the 
broad place of a Ring where the stone is set. 1658 Row- 
LanD Mouffet's Theat. ns. 968 In the uttermost part of the 
wings, as if it were four Adamants glistering in a beazil of 
Hyacinth. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1499/4 One silver [watch 
..the hours in form of Diamonds, the Out-case holes wit 
Bizels for the sound of the Bell. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. 
Dict. (Morell) tv. s. v. Gyges, When he turned the beazil to 
the palm of the hand. 1826 Kirsy & Spe. Aztomol. (11. 496 
The partitions that separate the lenses, or rather Bezels in 
which they are set, 1877 W. Jones Fizger-ring 12 A long 
oval bezel chased in intaglio. 

4. Con. bezelwise adv., sloping, bevelled. 

19727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Chimney, The Sides of the 
Frame and Trap are made slope or bezelwise. 

Bezel (bezél), v. Also 7 basil. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To grind (a tool) down to an edge ; to cut 
to a sloping edge, to bevel. 

1677 Moxon JVWech. Exerc. (1703) 185 The Chissels .. are 
Basil’d away on both the flat sides. 1715 DeESAGULIERS 
Fives Impr. 122 Instead of rabbiting the Frame and Trap- 
Door, let both be bezell’d or sloap’d. 


Bezel(1, variant of BEZZLE v. Obs. 

Bezelling (be‘zélin), vé/. sd. Also 7 bezeling, 
9 bezilling. [f. BezeL+-1nel.] Collective ap- 
pellation of that which forms a bezel. 

1611 Coter., Bisean, a bezle, bezeling, or scuing. 1866 


Biackmore Cradock N. xxviii. No bezilling, no jewel what- 
ever. 


Bezenge, obs. form of BESINGE. 

Bezer, obs. form of BEzoar. 

|| Bezesteen (bezéstin). Also 7 besestano, 
bisestano, 7-8 besestein, 8 bezestan, 9 bezes- 
tein. [a. (directly or through Fr. or It.) Turk. 
lewis bazistan, originally a Pers. word meaning 


‘clothes market.’] An exchange, bazaar, or market- 
place in the East. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Besestein, an Exchange or the 
chief Market-place among the Turks. 1696 Puitiirs, Be- 
sestano, a Burse or Exchange for Merchants. 1736 Baitey, 
Bezestan..a Burse or Exchange. 1849 Curzon J7isits 
Afonast. 35 Some of the bezesteins and principal bazaars are 
closed at twelve o'clock. 1864 Sata 77, round Clock 267 
Behold the Bezesteen of borrowed money. 


|| Bezetta (bizeta). [Corruption of It. peszetfa, 
dim. of fezza a Piece of cloth; defined in Tom- 
maseo’s Dict. as ‘ piece of cloth, usually of cotton, 
which when rubbed gives a red stain, and is used 
for rouging.”] ‘A dye or pigment prepared by 
dipping linen rags in solutions of certain colouring 
matters’ Watts Déc?. Chem. 1. 583. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 583 Red bezetta is coloured 
with cochineal, and is used as a cosmetic. /d/d., Blue be- 
zetta. .chiefly used for colouring the rind of Dutch cheeses. 

Bezil, variant of BEzzLE vw. Obs, 

Bezique (bézik). Also 9 bazique.  [cor- 
tuption of F. desigue, besy: of unknown origin.] 
A game of cards, in which the name ‘ Bezique’ is 
applicd to the occurrence in one hand of the knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades. 

1861 Macw. Mag. Dec. 138 Bazique is a game, probably 
of later invention, and of quite a novel kind .. The knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades together, form Bazique, 
and score four. 1869 Zug. J/ech. 24 Dec. 367/1 Bézique is 
a very amusing game for two or four persons. 

Bezle, obs. form of BrzeEn. 

Bezoar (bizoe1, be'zo,;ax). Forms: 6 besert, 
bezer, 6-7 bezahar, 6-8 bezaar, bezar, 7 beso- 
hard, besar, beazar, beazer, bazar, bezor, bea- 
zoar, bezaor, boezar, 8 besaar, bezard, 7-9-oard, 
-oart, 7-bezoar. [Like mod.L.desahar, bezaar, be- 
coar (besardicum, lapis besoarticus),Sp.bezaar, besar, 
bezoar, F. bezahar, besar, bezoar, besoard, ad. Arab. 


peje basahr or ajo badizahr, ad. Per. pad-zahr 


counter-poison, antidote, bezoar stone; f. zahr 
poison. In 1i7thc. Eng., as in F, and Sp., bezahar, 
bezaar was reduced to two syllables, dezar, beazar, 
beazer (béz21), of which the mod. pronunc. would 
be regularly (b7-za1). The spelling desoar (for be- 
zadr) appears to be of mod.L. origin; it has in- 
fluenced the pronunciation given in dictionarics 
since the end of last century.] 

+1. gen. A counter-poison or antidote. Ofs. (In 
later writers taken as a fig. use of sense 2a: hence, 
also, bezoar-stone.) 

1s97 Gerard Herbal 1. ccclxxiv. (1633) 969 This root 
Anthora is the Bezoar or counterpoison to that Thora. 1607 
Torsett Serpents 775 Vhe juice of Apples being drunk, and 
Endive, are the proper Bezoar against the venom of a 
Phalangie. 1637 Eart Monmoutu ow. § i bale 208 
Valour is a kinde of Besar, which comforts the hearts of 
subjects, that they may the better endure a Tyrants venome. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Alirr, Stones 78 Every Thing that 
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frees the Body from any Ailment, is called the Bezoar of 
that Ailment. 

b. 1658 Rowranp Alouffct’s Theat, Ists. 929 A Hornet is 
the Bezoar stone for its own wound. 

2. Various substances formerly held as antidotes : 

spec. &. A caleulus or concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals, chiefly 
ruminants, formed of concentric layers of animal 
matter deposited round some foreign substance, 
which serves as a nucleus. Often called dezoar- 
stone, (The ordinary current sense.) 

The original sort was the /afzs desoar orientate, obtained 
from the wild goat of Persia and various antelopes, etc. 5 
the /apis bezour occidentale, obtained from the lamas of 
Peru, wets less valued; the chamois yielded German desoar. 

1s80 Frampton Joy Nezus 126 The stone is called the 
Bezaar, beyng .. approved good against Venonte. 1585 in 
Nichols Progr. QO. Elfs. 11. 420 Item, a besert stone. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 230 Divisible into many shels or 
huskes like a Bezoar stone. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea 
(1847) 74 The becunia, and other beasts, which breed the 
beazer stone. 1638 SHirtey Mart. Soldier ut. iv, in Bul- 
len O. 777. (1882) I. 217 A true rare Quintessence Extracted 
out of Orientall Bezar. 1670 J. Narsroucu in Burney 
Discov. S. Sea wm, xiii. (1813) 333, 1 had his [a guanaco’s] 
paunch opened to search for the Bezoar stone. 1749 PAc?. 
Trans. XLV1. 120 Rhinoceros-Bezoars, which I supposed 
were taken out of the Stomach or Guts of that large Animal. 
1774 Gotpso. .Vet, //ést. (1862) 1. 11. iii. 307 The concretion 
sometimes found in the stomach of these animals [the 
chamois], called the German Bezoar. 1849 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, & Phys. 1V.85/t The oriental bezoard, a resinous in- 
testinal calculus, 1882 Catad. Alusenm St, Barthol. Hosp. 
I. 542 (No. 293) Section of a Bezoar, composed chiefly of 
Pinic Acid. Its nucleus is a date-stone. 

+b. Alleged stones or concretions of various 
kinds. (Usually due to ignorance of the origin of 
the prec.) Ods. 

1477 Noxton Ord. Aéch. in Ashm. ¥. (1652) 72 Bezoars of 
the Mine. 1594 Btunvevit Z.verc. v. ix. (ed. 7) 550 This stone 
Bezar groweth in a concavity in manner ofa girdle about two 
handfull long and threeinches broad. 1607 Torset. Fours~ 
Beasts 100 Vhe hart..sendeth forth certain tears, which are 
turned into a stone called ‘bezahar.” 1618 Aep. E. [nd 
Comp. in Jas. Mill Brit, India 1.1. ii. 23 On the island of 
Borneo, diamonds, bezoar stones, and gold, might be ob- 
tained. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav, (1677) 358 ‘The soil .. 
uberous in rich Stones, as Diamonds, Chryssolites, Onyx, 
Magnets and Bezoars. 

+c. Applied to various medicinal preparations. 
1706 Puittirs, Besoar Minerale,a Chymical Preparation 
of Butter of Antimony, — Sezoar-Animate, the Livers 
and Hearts of Vipers dry’d in the Sun and powder'd. 1710 
‘T. Futter Pharm, Extemnp. 309. 1807 Awan Dict. Chem, 
Besoard Mineral is a perfect oxyd of Antimony. 

+3, ¢ransf. The wild goat of Persia, the best- 
known source of the calculus (2 a). In later times 
called bezoar-goat; so bezoar antelope. Ods. 
(Karly writers confound dcaser and deazver.) 

1611 Corcr., Besdard..breeds in the maw of the Goat 
called a Beazer. 1620 Forp Linca V. 60 Their places and 
honours are hunted after as the beazar for his preservatiues. 
1670 Phit. Trans. V. 1177 The Oriental Bezoar .. being a 
Savage Animal like a kid. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //is¢. (1862) 
I. 1. iti. 308 The Bezoar goat. .is the animal famous for that 
concretion in the intestines .. called the oriental bezoar. 
1781 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. V\. 407 note, The bezoar anti- 
lope. .is one of the animals which produce the bezoar. 

4, Atirtb. and Comé., as bezoard-extract, etc. 

1641 Frencu Distil/. ii. (1651) 60 Which may be called a 

Sezoard extract. 1676 P/zl. Trans. X1. 743 The Bezoar- 
like virtue of such stones. 1709 G. Witson C/ymi. i, (ed, 3) 
13 One Pound more of new Bezoart Spirit of Nitre. 

Bezoardic, -artic (bezo,4udik, -a-utik), a. and 
sh. [ad. mod.L. bezoardicus, -articus ; a. F. besoard, 
hesoart, BEZOAR ; see -Ic,] 

A. adj, Of the nature of, or pertaining to, be- 
zoar; having its properties ; serving as antidote. 

1670 Pit? Trans, V. 2082 Wont to breed Bezoardick 
stones. 1712 tr, Pomet's [list. Drugs 1. 39 Angelica is .. 
Cordial, Bezoartick, and Alexipharmack. 1835 Jenny 
Cycl. IV. 361 Any substance. .thought to possess important 
qualities was termed bezoardic, to indicate its value. 

B. sh. A bezoardic drug ; an antidote ; a remedy. 

1671 Satmon Sy, Med. ui. xxii. 396 The Bezoartick .. ts 
the present cure for all poysons and [Feauers. 1684 tr. 
Bonet’s Merc. Compit. ut, 92 Guaiacum.. I have used .. as 
the Bezoardick of this Disease. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Besoar Stone, All Medicines contrary to Poison are 
called Bezoardicks. 1819 Rees Cycé. sv. 

+ Bezoa rdical, -tical, z.= prec. Oés. 

@ 1644 CuLiincw. Serm. v. $52 The healing Bezoartical 
Virtue of Grace. 1693 Str T. Blount Nad. Hist. 36 Every 
thing good against Poysons, is commonly term'd Bezoardical. 

+ Bezonian (b/zdwnian’. Ods. Also 6 bezo- 
nion, 6—bi-, besonian. [f. It. ézsags0, Sp. bisorto 
(see Beson10). The ending is perh. -aN, as in 
Oxonian, etc.] 

a. A raw recruit. b. (as a term of contempt) 
Needy beggar, base fellow, knave, rascal. 

isgz Nasne 7”, Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 I1. 86 Trod vnder 
foote of every inferior Besonian. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en. }°/, 
iv. i. 134 Great men oft dye by vilde Bezonions. 1597 — 
2Tlen. IV, viii. 115 Besontan, speake, or dye. 1611 Corcr., 
Bisongne [see BEsocNe], a raskall, bisonian, base humored 
scoundrell. 1632 Massincer J/aid of Jon. 1. i, For half 
a mouldy biscuit, self herself ‘To a poor bisognion. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar, 1. xi, Out on ye, cullions and bezonians | 

Bez tyne: sce under Brz-antuenr. 

+ Be-zzle, v. Obs. exc. dia’, Forms: 5 besil, 
6 beizle, 7 beezel, bezel, bezzel, bizle, bizel, 8 
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bezil, bezzil, 7- bezzle. [Late ME. des¢é, a. OF. 
besiler, besillicr, besiller, to lay waste, ravage, de- 
stroy; shortened formofembesillier: see EMBEZZLE. ] 
General sense: To make away with wastefully. 
+1. trans. To plunder, spoil; to make away 
with (the property of others’. Os. Cf. Emprzz.e. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas v. xvi. (1554) 132 b, That he should 
haue besiled the Of Chartage. 1594 Carew asso (1881) 94 
ler sweet showes and faire lookes shall beizle harts. 1611 
Breaum. & Fi. Aut. Burn, Pest... iit, t have laid up a little 
for my younger son Michael, and thou think’st to "bezzle 
that. ¢1612 Frercner Woman's Prize wi. 115/2, 1 aust 
be shut up and my substance bezel’d. 1720 Stow’s Surv. 
(Strype 1754) IL. vi. iii. 626/2 ‘Yo suffer no manner of person 
to bezil or purloin.. out of the said park any timber. — 

2. intr, To make away with a large quantity of 
food or especially drink; to drink to excess, to 
guzzle, to revel. 

1604 Dekker /Jonest Wh. Whs. 1873 I1. 113, 1 wonder 
how the inside of a Tauerne lookes now. Oh when shall 
I bizle, bizle? x16x2 T. Tavtor Comun. Titus 1. 7 (1619) 143 
It is too much for a minister to lie bezelling in the delight 
of his tast. 1633 T. Apams £.rf. 2 Peter il, 12 (1865) 453/1 
He that will be sober when others bezzle ..is branded with 
the naine of puritan. 1721 Baitey, Beczzle (7.d. to eastle, 
to guazle, tipple, or drink hard. 1875 }V/Aithy Gloss. (E. D,5.), 
Beb or Bessie, to drink. 7 

b. ¢rans. To make away with or consume (drink), 
waste or squander (one’s money). Ods. or dial, 

1617 J. Tavior (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1630) 78/2, 13 or 
14 brewings haue beene. .stayed in the Towne, as not suffi- 
cient to be beezeled in the Country. [1775 Cottirr (Tim 
Bobbin) Tummus §& Meary Wks. (1862) 54, 1 drank meh 
Pint o Ele..1 cawd for another, on [=and] bezzilt tat too. 
Tbid, 55 In i’dd’n [=an ye had] bezzilt owey moor brass 
inney [=than ye] hadd’n. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. 37 Bezzie, to 
waste, to squander ; generally applied to drinking’. 

+ Be‘zzle, 5d. Obs. rare. Also 7 bezell. [f. prec.] 
A hard drinker, a botiser. 

1s92 Nasue P. Penitesse (ed, 2) 12/r Foule drunken bezzle, 
1597 Br. Hatt Satz. v. ii, The swolne bezell at an alehouse 
fyre, That tonnes in gallons to his bursten paunch. 

+ Bezzled, p//. a. Obs. exc. dia/, Also beazled, 
[f. as prec.+-ED.] % Wasted, spent, worn out, ex- 
hausted ; muddled (with drinking). 

1604 Marston A/alcont. (T.), Wonder of thy errour will 
strike dumb Thy bezel'd sense. 1875 Parisit Sussex Gloss. 
s.v. Beazled, He comes home tired of an evening, but not 
beazled like boys who go to plough. 

+ Be‘zzler. Os. Also7beazler. ([f. as prec. 
+-ER.] One who drinks much, a tippler, bouser. 

@ 1593 H. Smtru Sere, (1637) 473 If they had been Epi- 
cures, and Libertines, and Beazlers, God would not have 
heard his prayer for them. 1601 Yack Drum's Entert. 
(1616) Aiij.(R.) Ihe shewing horne bezelers discourse. 

+ Be‘zzling, 74/. sd. Obs. Also 6 bezeling, 7 
bezelling, bezzeling, bisseling. ff. as prec. + 
-InG1.] Drunken revelry or dissipation, bousing. 

1599 Marston Sc. Viddante ut. vii. 206 That diuine part is 
soak’t away in sinne, In sensuall lust, and midnight bezel- 
ing. 1641 Mitton Animadv. Wks, (1851) 196 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 

+ Be:zzling, 7f/. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That drinks hard ; bousing, swilling. 

1617 J. Taytor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1630) 80/1 Gog- 
magog, or our English Sir John Falstaff were but shrimps 
to ne bezzeling Bombards latitude, altitude, and cras- 
situde. 


| Bhang, bang (ben). Forms: 6-9 bangue, 
7-9 bang, 9 bhang; (also 7 bange, 7-8 banque, 
8 bank, 9 beng, benj, bhung). [A word widely 
spread in Eastern langs.: in Urdii, and various 
Indian langs., dhdng, dbhang, bhung; in Pers., dang 
(whence Arab. danj, ben7); all from Skr. dhangé 
hemp. Its first European form was the Pg. danguc, 
also the earliest form in Eng. ; /azg (tepresenting 
the Pers.) has prevailed since ¢1675; d/ang has 
become frequent during the present ccntury, and is 
etymologically preferable.] 

The native name of the Indian variety of the 
common Ilemp, which in warm countries develops 
narcotic and intoxicating propertics. In India the 
leaves and seed-capsules are chewed or smoked, or 
eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat, and sometimes 
an infusion of them is drunk. The name is some- 
times extended to an intoxicating substance pre- 
pared from the resinous exudation of the plant, 
called by the Arabs hashish. 

(1563 Garcia DE Orta Simiples e Drogas 26 (transl.), All 
he had to do was to eat a little bangue.) 1598 W. Pruttips 
Linschoten's Traz. Ind. 19 Many kinds of Drogues, as 
Amfion, or Opium, Camfora, Bangue. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. un. v.11. v- (1651) 392 Another (herb) called Bange, like 
in effect to Opium. c164s Howent. Lef¢. (1650) IL. 72 In 
the orientall countries—as Cambaia, Calicut ..ther is a 
drink call’d ‘Banque,’ which is rare and precious. 1673 
Fryer dice. £. India (1598) 91 (V.) Bang (a pleasant in- 
toxicating Seed mixed with Milk). 1727 A. Hasutton <lcc, 
£. Ind, 1, 131 (V.) Before they engage in fight they drink 
Bang. 1782 1. Arxoip /nsanity W. 254 A preparsuce ofa 
poisonous vegetable called Banque. 1838 Loupo~x Encyc/. 
Plants 1083 The .. intoxicating Turkish drug called Bang 
or Haschisch, 1859 Lane Wand. /ndia 47, 1 took to opium 
and smoking d/nug (hemp). 1866 Livincstone JYrud, i. 
(1873) I. 29 Bhang is not smoked, but tobacco is. 


|| Bheesty, bheestie (bisti). Also S- beasty, 
9 beestie. [Urdit d/7s77, a. Pers. b¢hishti, £. bihisht 
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paradise ; prob. of jocular origin.} In India, the 
servant who supplles an establishment with water, 
which he carries in a skin slung on his back. 

178: Judia Gaz, 24 Nov. (¥.) With the loss of only 1 sepoy, 
1 beasty, and a cossy. 1810 T. Witttamson Vade-Mec. 1. 
229 (V.) If he carries the water himself in the skin of a goat. 
- he then receives the designation of Bheesty. 1859 Lana 
Wand, Ind, 63 Jehan, the bheestie’s daughter, was a sir- 
tuous girl. 1883 W. Baxter Winter in Ind. ii, 22 Bheesties 
pressing water out of their pigskins to lay the dust, 

Bi, ME. variant of By, a town. 

Bi, freq. ME. spelling of By prcp.: the samc as 

Bi- frc/:!, the early OF., and the ordinary ME., 
form of the prefix Bre-; under which spclling se¢ 
most of the words. ‘hose alonc are left under 
31- which did not survive long enough to be spelt 
with de-. 

Bi- pref, a. L. b7- (earlier @uz-, cogn. with Gr. 
&-, Skr. dez-) ‘twice, doubly, having two, two-,’ 
which is in Latin a prefix of adjs., occas. of sbs., 
rarcly of vbs. (e. gy. dipertire’. The earliest Latin 
adjs. of this type are formcd by simply prefixing 
bi- either to adj.- (and verb-) stems, as dz/er, b2- 
Jidus, bijugus, bisonis, or to sb.- and adj.-) stems, 
as bicolor, biceps, bifrons, bifurcus, bigener, later 
in all probability, and more evidently merc com- 
pounds, are those in which dz- is prefixed to an 
adj. with a thematic suffix, as dzcorniger, bicubi- 
talis, bilongus, bipatens, aud these are occas. parti. 
cipial in form, as dicamerdtius, biformatus. “The 
Latin sbs., ending usually in -7w, are formed on 
the prec. adjs., or possible ones of corresponding 
type, as Jicnntum a space of two years, bzezs75 
lasting two years, diclintum, *biclinus, 

The prefix entered ng. in composition, e. g. in 
bigam (=med.L, bigamus), found ¢ 1300, dicorie, 
€1420; difron?, biforked occur late in 16th c.; and 
from the 17th c. onward, by a wide extension of 
the Latin analogy, cspecially in its later phases, 
b7- has been prefixed to any adj. conveniently indi- 
cating the thing or quality which is to be described 
as doubled or occurring twice, principally to thosc 
of Latin etymology, as in Jrangular, bicavitary, 
bicentral, bivaulted, bivolumtuous, but also to 
others as drrainy, drweekly. In modern scicntific 
terminology, adjs. in -a¢e, -ated are most frequently 
employed, as drauriculale, bicarinatle, bilamellate, 
bipinnate, biunguiculale, bimaculated ; and the 
attrib. use of sbs. as adjs. tends to such modern 
forms as dichord, biwhirl. (See also the form BIin-.) 

Si- is therefore used in Eng. to form :— 

I. Adjectives, with the sense :— 

1. Elaving or furnished with tvo —, two- —, as 
bi-angular, -ate, -ated, -ous, having two angles; 
bibracteate, having two bracts; bibracteolate, 
having two small bracts ; bicallose, -ous, having 
two callosities; +bicapited, bicapitate, having 
two heads, two-headed ; bicapsular ; bicavitary, 
having two cavitics; bicentral; bichord, having 
two strings ; biciliate, having two cilia or hairs ; 
bicircular, bicoloured, bicolumnar, biconso- 
nantal; bicorporal, -ate, -ated, -eal, having two 
bodies; bicristate, having two crests ; bifacial, bi- 
fanged; biglandular, having two glands ; bimar- 
ginate, bimembral, bimuscular ; binodal, hav- 
ing two nodes; binuclear, having two nuclei; 
bi-ovulate, bipetalous; biporose, having or 
opening by two pores; bipupillate, having two 
pupil-like markings ; biradiate, having two rays; 
birainy, having two rains or rainy seasons; bi- 
spinous, bistipuled ; bitentaculate, having two 
tentacles ; bituberculate,-ated, having two tuber- 
cles ; bivascular, having two vessels; bivaulted ; 
bivoluminous, consisting of two volumes; 
biwhirl. 

1870 Hoorer Stud. Flora 259 Peduncles “bi-bracteate at 
the forks, /érd. 345 Scale peltate, *bi-bracteolate. 1572 
BosseweLt Armorte ut. 42 [Lions] are borne in armes.. 
*Bicapited, Bicorporated, Tricorporated. 1679 Plot Sta/- 
Sordsh, (1586) 196 The *bicapsular seed vessel of Digrtadis 
Jerruginea. 1870 Rottestox Anim. Life Introd. 101 Nerve- 
centres. .spoken of as ‘*bicavitary." 1854 Maxwece in Life 
viii. 231 Full of ellipses—*bicentral sources of lasting joy. 


1857 Berkecey Cryfptoy. Bot. § 136 * Biciliate spore. 1880 
«ltheneum 20 Nov. 678/3 *Bicircular Quartics. 1862 R. 


Patterson Ess. //ist. 4 Art 34 A *bi-coloured uniform. 
188% M. Rete Eadieri Hist. Now. Pref. 84 Vhe page> are 
*bicolumnar, 1861 Max Mutter Sc. Lang. vil. 251 A *bi- 
consonantal root. 1839 Buitey Festus viii. (1848) 94 Luxu- 
rious, violent, *bicorporate. 1686 Goao Celest. Bodies ut. iv 
zor Airy Signs, or Signs *Bicorporeal. 1882 R. Brown 
Law Kosmic Ord. 57 A gigantic “bicorporeal Scorpion. 
couple. 1852 Dana Crusé.t. 212 Fourth [joint) prominently 
*bicristate, the crests thin. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De Bary’: 
Phanerog. F. 48 Firm, leathery .. *bifacial leaves. ae 
Ricnarpson Geol. viil. 315 Small *bifanged molar teeth. 
1876 Hare Wat, Med. 441 Terminal panicles. . supported 
by *biglandular bracts. 1812 J. Jess Corr, (1834) 11. 77 In 
these stanzas, each line is obviously *bimembral, 1835 
Kirsy //aé. g Just, Anion. 1. viii. 237 Vhe first [order] 1s 
*Bimuscular, having two attaching muscles. 1835 LinpLry 
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Iutvod. Bot. (1848) 1. 324 The cyme..may be *binodal, tri- 
nodal. 1880 /77es 24 Nov. 10 A small *bi-nuclear, gaseous, 
planetary nebula, 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 411. 621 Spores 
. cylindrical, *binucleate. 1858 W. CLarx Vander Hoeven's 
Zool. 11. 145 Ventral fins *biradiate, 1855 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea v. § 296 Bogota is within the *birainy latitudes. 
1852’ Dana Crust. 1. 621 The preceding segment is “bi- 
spinous, 1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv, Ax. iii, 131 A ciliated 

“bitentaculate body, 1849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. vii. 
371 A minutely *bituberculated wart. 1809 J. Bartow 
Colum, 1x. 15 In this *bivaulted sphere. 1870 Lowect in 
Athenxum 19 Mar. 380 That *bivoluminous shape in which 
dullness overtakes..genius at last. 1882 in Nature XXVI. 
546 The formation of whirl and *biwhirl systems. — 

2. Doubly — ; — in two ways or directions, on 
both sides; as bi-bisalternate (see quot.); bicleft; 
biconice, -al, conical in two directions; biconcave, 
biconstant, biconvex; bicrescentic, crescent- 
shaped on both sides; bicurvate, bifusiform, 
bipyramidal, birectangular, birefracting, -ive, 
birefringent, birhomboidal, bi- sphero -con- 
cave ; bisubstituted. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Alin. 210 When there are two 
rows of bisalternate planes on each side, as in the *bibi- 
salternate cinnabar. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 216 
Those sacred springs, which from the *by-clitt hill Dropt 
their pure Nectar. 1854 Woopwarpb JZo//usca (1856) 285 
Shell inversely conical, *bi-conic, or cylindrical. 1870 Rot- 
Leston Anim. Life Introd. 71 The *biconical cavity thus 
formed, 1833 LyeLt £/em. Geol. xvii. (1874) 291 This Bird 
approaches the reptilian type in possessing *biconcave ver- 
tebra. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1. 409/1 A *biconcave 
disc. 1880 Nature X XI. 289 A *bi-constant dispersion for- 
mula. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. § Phys. 1V.1438/2 Whenthe 
rays pass out from a *bi-convex lens. 1854 J. HocG Alicrosc. 
u. ii, (1867) 400 Spicula having both extremities bent 
alike—*bicurvate. 1831 Brewster Oftics xxix. 243 The 
“bipyramidal dodecahedron. 1869 TyxpaLt Notes Light 
75 A *birefracting prism of Iceland spar. /éid. 66 ‘This 
crystal is *birefractive. 1880 Nature XXI. 204 A *bire- 
fringent crystal. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Alin. 202 A crystal 
is said to be *bi-rhomboidal, when its surface consists of 
.. two different rhomboids. 1849-52 Topp Cyc?. Anat. § 
Phys. IV. 1469/1 *Bi-sphero-concave lenses. 1880 CLE- 
MENSHAW HV urtz’ Atom. Th. 303 Ina *bisubstituted derivate 
of marsh gas, the third substitution may take place on 
either side. k ; 

3. Bot. and Zool. Twice over, re- — ; ¢.¢. having 
characteristically divided parts which are them- 
selves similarly divided; as BILAcINniATE, BiPIN- 
NATE, BISERRATE, BITERNATE, q.v. 

4. Lasting or continuing for two — ; occurring 
or appearing every two —; as BIENNIAL, bi- 
hourly, bi-monthly, biweekly. 

1843 in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 11. 247 *Bi-hourly ob- 
servations..had ceased with the first of the present year. 
1879 GLapsTonE in Daily News 1 Dec. 6/5 Annual as op- 
posed to “bi-monthly or tri-monthly budgets. ; 

b. Occurring or appearing twice in a —; as in 
bi-diurnal, bi-monthly, bi-quarterly, bi- 
weekly, bi-winter, bi-yearly. (The ambiguous 
usage is confusing, and might be avoided by the 
use of semi-; e.g. semt-monthly, semi-weekly; cf. 
half-yearly ) 

1854 Woopwarp J/o//usca (1856) 32 A *bi-diurnal visit 
from the tide. 1878 Print. Trades Fruil. xxv. 4 A new 
Spanish *bi-monthly journal. 1884 Pa// Mad/ G. 15 Feb. 16 
To issue these etchings in *bi-quarterly numbers, 1885 
Farrar Camb. Bible Sch. Luke xviii. 12 The *bi-weekly 
fast of the Pharisees. .The days chosen were Thursday and 
Monday. 1884 /Zarfer's Alag. Feb. 394/1 The mail-carriers 
are making one of their *bi-winter trips. 1879 Print. 
Trades Frul. xxvii. g A *bi-yearly calendar. 

c. The prec. adjs. in -/y are also used adverbially. 

1864 Even, Standard 29 Oct., Sixpenny parts, to be issued 
bi-monthly, 1865 Reader 12 Aug. 188/3 To be held bi- 
weekly, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

5. Joining or connecting two —; as Bi-acrom1aL, 
Br-iscuiatic, Bi-PARIETAL, q.v. 

6. Occasionally in other senses, as bimanual, 
employing two hands; BisER1ATE, ‘arranged in two 
series ; bitaurine, belonging to two bulls. 

1872 F. Tuomas Des. IWonten 73 The practice of *bimanual 
palpation. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 430 The *biseriate seg- 
mentation of the apical cell. 1864 E. Swirte in .V. & Q.V. 
142 The *bitaurine bellow. 

II. Adverbs, verbs, and substantives ; chiefly 
a. derivatives from the adjectives in I, as biconic- 
ally adv. (f. biconical in 2), bicleavage (cf. biclefe 
in 2), bicoloration (cf. L. bicolor and bicoloured 
in 1), lIvOcALIzZE v.; but also b. substantives 
formed after Latin analogies, in which 4/- has the 
force of ‘double, two’; as bimillionaire, the 
owner of property valued at two millions of money ; 
binomenclature, double naming; biprong, a 
two-pronged fork. 

a. 188: Frul. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 87. 390 Shell... *bi- 
conically fusiform. 1847-9 Top Cyc. Anat. §& Phys. 1V. 
676/2 A *bicleavage of the azygos ventral rays. 1877 Cours 
fur Anin. iv. 120 [The} animal. .resumes its *bicoloration. 

b. 1838 New AVoxth. Mag. LIV. 314 The millionaire .. 
becomes a *bi-millionaire. 1873 Tristram AZoaé vii. 120 
Another instance of *binomenclature, a duplicate name oc- 
curring on the east side. 1872 M. Cottins /’r, Clarice I. 
xii. 114 The ancient *biprong of steel. 

III. Chem. Substantives and adjectives, in which 
bi- signifies the presence in a compound of twice 
that amount (usually two equivalents) of the acid, 
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base, etc. indicated as present by the word to which 
it is prefixed, Thus carbonate of soda was viewed 
as containing one equivalent of carbonic acid, 4/- 
carbonate of soda as containing two. In recent 
chemical nomenclature, 47- has been systematically 
superseded by d-. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 584 *Bi-compounds: see Di- 
compounds. 1819 Brande Chen. v. § 306 *Bicarbonate of 
Potassa is formed by passing a current of carbonic acid into 
a solution of the subcarbonate. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
210 The “bicarbonate [of soda] is chiefly used. .for the pro- 
duction of refreshing drinks, 1826 Henry Eden, Chem. 11. 
45 Fhe second sulphuret, or *bi-sulphuret of tin. 1850 
Dauseny A tom. Th, x. (ed. 2) 342 *Bisulphuretted hydrogen 
is .. decomposed by the action of alkalies. 1863 TyNpALL 
fleat i.14, I wet a pellet of cotton-wool with liquid *bi- 
sulphide of carbon. 1879 G. GLapsTone in Cassed/'s Techn, 
Educ. WV. 213/1 Tartar emetic—the *bitartrate of antimony 
and potash. 


Biace, obs form of BIAs. 

Biacid (baije'sid), a. [f. Br- pref? 11 + Aci.) 
Of a base: Capable of combining with an acid in 
two different proportions, 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Biacromial (baiakrdu-mial), a. Phys. [f. BI- 
pref 5+ AcRoMIAL.) Joining the extremities of 
the two shoulder-blades. 

1878 Bartley Jopinara’s Anthrop.8 3 The biacromial line. 

Biacuminate (baij4kizminct), a. [f. Br- pref? 
I, 2+ ACUMINATE.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398 Biacuminate, two-pointed, 


as malpighiaceous hairs, fixed by the middle and tapering 
to each end. 


Biaften, bieften, early form of Barr adv. 

Bi-alate (boizilét), a. [f. Bi- pref? 1 + 
AuateE.) Having two wings or wing-like mem- 
branous expansions. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1360 Posterior segment bi-alate. 

+ Bially, 2. Obs. Her. [Suggests an OF. *diallé 
(f. 67- two), not known.) (See quots.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, HTer. By b, Byally. 1586 Ferne Baz. 
Gentrie 212 Bially, that is a barre betweene two Cheuerons. 

Biangulate, -ated, -ous, etc.: see Bi- pref 1. 

Biannual (beijenival), a. and sé. [f. Br- pref 
4,4b+ANNUAL,] A. adj. Used as= Half-yearly. 
B. sé.= BrenNIAL sé. Hence Biasnnually adv. 

1877 Ouipa Puck xii, 123 Every half-year his lawyers 
transmitted him..the biannual rental. 1884 ///ustr. Sydney 


News 26 Aug.15/1 Plant out. annuals and bi-annuals. 1882 
Century Mag. XXIII. 647 A change in the fashion of her 


clothes bi-annually at least, 

Biarchy (boiaski). [f. Bi- pref? Il + -archy 
=Gr, -apxia; cf. monarchy.) Dual sovereignty, 
government by two. 


1847 in CraiG. 1862 M. Hortins //awadt 141 To terminate 
the biarchy, and leave Kaméhame¢ha sole ruler of Hawaii. 


‘Biarticulate (baijasti-kislet), a. [f. Br- pref? 
14+ ARTICULATE.] Having two joints, two-jointed. 


1816 Kirsy & Sp. Extomo/. (1843) 11. 268 Their biarticu- 
late tarsi, 1852 Dana Crust. 1. go9 xote. 


Bias (boi‘ds), a., sb, and adv. Forms: 6-7 
biace, (?6 byess), 6-8 byas, (7 biais, biase, 
biaz), 7-8 biass, byass, 6- bias. Pl. biases; 
also 6 bias, 6-9 biasses, 7 byasses. [a. F. dais, 
in 14th c. ‘oblique, obliquity,’ = Pr. d/azs (cf. OCat. 
biais, mod. biaise, biase; also Sardinian déasciu, 
It. s-b/escio awry, in Piem. sééas); of unknown 
origin. The conjecture of Diez that it is:—L. d//ax, 
bifacem, explained by Isidore as duos habens obtutus 
“looking two ways,’ is rejected by later Romanic 
scholars as phonetically untenable. Originally an 
adjective, as in Pr.véa drayssa cross or oblique road ; 
but carly used as a sb. in French, so that the first 
quotable example in tng. is of the subst. use. The 
latter became a technical term at the game of 
bowls, whence come all the later uses of the 
word. With pl. d/ases, cf. atlases, crocuses.) 

A. adj. (Sense 1 is original; 1b and 2 appear 
to be derived from senses of the sb.) 

+1. Slanting, oblique. Aas dine: (in early geo- 
metry) a diagonal or hypotenuse. [Cf. OF, 
(Oresme, 14th c.) une figure quarrée et le dyametre 
qui la traverse biais.} Oés. Cf. Bias-wISk, -waYs. 

1551 Recorve Pathw. Anowé. 1. xxxii, By the Bias line, 
I meane that lyne, whiche in any square figure dooth runne 
from corner to corner. 3160r HoLLanp P?ixy 953 (R.) Her 


oblique and byass declination. 1688 R. Hotme Acad. Arm, 
1. 351 Some shells are crooked and byas. 

b. spec. in dress (cf. B 1): Cut across the texture, 
slanting. 

1883 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/3 A wide bias band of wall- 
flower velvet. 1884 Girl's Own. Paper Aug. 681/1 Plain 
skirts, trimmed with flat bias bands. 

2. ‘Swelled as the bowl on the biased side’ J. 

= a Tr. & Cr, 1. v.8 Thy sphered Bias cheeke, 

56, 

1, An oblique or slanting linc; cf.A1. Nowapp. 
only in the spec. sense of a wedge-shaped piece or 
gore, cut obliquely to the texture of a woven fabric. 
On the bias; diagonally, across the texture. 

1530 Pacscr. 198/1 Byas of an hose, dias. 1538 Bate Thre 


Lawes 513 Take me a napkyn folte, With the byas of a 
bolte. c1570 Lp. Semr.e Thrce Taverners ix, Now gif ye.. 
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shape it precyslie, The ellwand wald be grit & lang, Gif 
the byess be wyde, gar lay it on side. 1880 Afelbourne Bul- 
letin 29 Oct. 5/1 ‘Vhe clothing. .may not be cut on the bias. 
1884 Jest, Daily Press 2 June 7/2 All skirts are..cut with 
a curved bias. 

2. A term at bowls, applied alike to: The con- 
struction or form of the bow] imparting an oblique 
motion, the oblique line in which it runs, and the 
kind of impetus given to cause it to run obliquely. 
Thus a bowl is said ‘to have a wide or narrow 
bias,’ ‘to run with a great’ or ‘little bias’; the 
player ‘ gives it more’ or ‘less bias’ in throwing it. 

It is difficult to decide in which sense exactly 4ias was here 
first used. A priori we think of the oblique line of motion : 
this is favoured also by the quotations under C.. and 
Bias-wisE; yet early quotations here pcint rather to the 
oblique one-sided structure or shape of the bowl. Formerly 
bias was given by loading the bowls on one side with lead, 
and this itself was sometimes called the 4éas; they are now 
made of very heavy wood, teak or ebony, and the bias given 
entirely by their shape, which is that of a sphere slightly 
flattened on one side and protuberant on the other, as if 
composed of the halves of an ohlate and a prolate spheroid. 

1570 tr. Life 70 Abfps. Canterb, By. marg., As you haue 
sett youre bias, so runneth your bowle. 1596 Suaxs. 7a. 
Shr. 1. v. 25 Well, forward, forward, thus the bowle should 
run, And not vnluckily against the Bias, 1643 T. Goopwin 
IVks. (1861) ITI. 492 A bowl..is swayed by the bias, and 
lead that is in it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Ser. ii. 71 If it [the 
Bowl] be made with a Byas, that may decline it a little 
from a straight line. 1692 SoutH 12 Serv. (1697) I. 444 A 
bowl may lie still for all its Byass. 1710 Norris Chr. Pri- 
dence i, 22 The Bow] will run, not as the Hand directs, but 
as the Bias leads. 1728 Pore Duxciad 1. 170 O thou, of 
business the directing soul, ‘To human heads like byass to 
the bowl. 1753 Cuampers Cycd, Sxpf., Bias of a bowl isa 
piece of lead put into one side, to load and make it incline 
towards that side. 1822 Haziitt A/ex §- Alanners Ser. 1. iv. 
(1869) 89 ‘The skittle-player bends his body to give a bias to 
the bowl he has already delivered from his hand. 1851 A. 
W. Hare Serm., viii. 1.133 Just as a bowl with a bias, if you 
try to send it straight, the longer it rolls, the further it will 
swerve, 1864 A thenxum No. 1920. 209/1 A bias that should 
reach the jack. 


b. Figurative senses taken from the gameof bowls. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Ezg. Pocste ut. xix.(1811) 205 Her bosome 
sleake as Paris plaster, Helde vp two balles of alabaster, 
Eche byas [i.e. nipple] was a little cherrie. 1593 SHAKs. 
Rich, [1, wm. iv. 5 "Twill make me thinke the World is full 
of Rubs, And that my fortune runnes against the Byas. 
1581 SipNEy Aol. Poetrie (Arb.) 66 Yo finde a matter quite 
mistaken, and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, in the 
mouth of some such men. 1618 Mynsuut £ss, P77s02 (1638) 
17 To bee a bowle for every alley, and run into every com- 
pany, proves thy mind to have no bias. 1625 Bacon £&ss., 
Wisd. Man’s Self (Arb.) 185 Which set a Bias vpon the 
Bowle, of their owne Petty Ends. 1714 C. Jounson Coze- 
try Lasses nu. ii, Joy shall be the jack, pleasure the bias, 
and we'll rowl after happiness to the last moment of life. 

3. ¢ransf. An inclination, leaning, tendency, bent ; 
a preponderating disposition or propensity; pre- 
disposition fozwards; predilection ; prejudice. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in Love-lett, (1824) 125 
She cometh to her own bias, and openly showeth her own 
natural conditions. 1577 HoLinsHED C702. I. 166/1 They 
cease their crueltie for a time, but within a-while after fall 
to their bloudie bias, 1620 QuarLEes Youah (1638) 38 To 
change the byas of her crooked wayes. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. u.§1 Though... the byas of present practise 
wheel another way. 1768 BLackstone Cov, III. 361 The 
law will not suppose a possibility of biass or favour in a 
judge. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 13 A proof of our natural 
bias to evil 1829 Soutuey Juscript. xlv, My intellectual 
life received betimes The bias it hath kept. 1830 Sir J. 
Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. im. i. (1851) 241 If the bricks.. 
had all a certain leaning or bias in one direction out of the 
perpendicular, 1878 Lecxy Zug/and tx 18th. C. II, vi. 179 
‘They could have no possible bias in favour of the Irish. 

+4. Set course in any direction, ordinary ‘way.’ 
From or out of the bias: out of the way. 7o pu 
out of or off one’s bias: to put out, disconcert, con- 
fuse, put into disorder. Ods. 

1588 Alarprel. Epist. (1843) 51 Marke what wil be the 
issue .. if you still keep your olde byas. 1600 DekKER 
Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 30 Well Master all this is from 
the bias, doe you remember the Shippe. ¢1619 Rk. Jones 
Sern in Phentx (1708) 11. 478 Such strangeopinions as would 
turn the whole world out of bias, 1642 Howett For. Trav. 
142 Here it will not be much out of the byas, to insert a 
few verses. 1741 Ricuarpson Pame/a (1824) I. 272 ‘There 
is no putting him out of his bias. He is a regular piece of 
clock-work. 1752 Hume Pod. Disc. ii. 30 Superstition, which 
throws the Government off its bias. 1799 WoLcotr (P. 
Pindar) Vit Adm. Wks. 1812 IV. 266 And turn even Bishops 
off from Wisdom’s bias. 

5. A swaying influence, impulse, or weight ; ‘any 
thing which turns a man to a particular course, or 
gives the direction to his measures’ (J.) 

1587 Turservitte Trag. 7. (1837) 206 That to the end he 
might the maid Unto his bias bring. 1595 Suaxs. Yost 11. 
577 This vile drawing byas, This sway of motion, this com- 
moditie, 1642 FurLer Holy & Prof. State ww. iv. 254 In his 
prime he [Wolsey] was the bias of the Christian world, 
drawing the bowl thereof to what side he pleased. @ 1659 
CLEVELAND J/ks. (1687) 82 In what a puzzling Neutrality is 
the poor Soul, that moves between two such pondcrous 
Biasses! 1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 430 Vhe love of 
God is the byas of a Volunteer. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 
II. 196 The Bribery and Byass of Sense and Flesh. 1851 
Giapstone Gleanings 1V. xxxix. 28 He could not possibly 
he under any bias. 


+ b. Centre of gravity (as that which determines 
the direction of motion in a falling body). rare. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef, R- So 126 I suppose iu every atom 
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:.two poles in its superficies, and a Central potnt within 
its substance, which I call its Byas. 

C. adv. (Cf. on the bias, F. en brats, de biats.] 

1. Obliquely, aslope, athwart. Oéds. exc. of dress. 

1575 Lanenam Le/?. (1871) 25 Wold run hiz race byas 
among the thickest of the throng. 1898 Sytvester Dy 
Bartas 1, iv. (1641) 33/1 That rich Girdle.. Which God gave 
Nature .. ‘lo weare it biaz, buckled over-thwart-her. 1601 
Ho tann Pliny xxvi. tv. (R.) The leaves be..chamfered or 
chanelled biais all along. 1616 Sugri. & Mark. County. 
Farm 349 It should be..cut byas, as wedges are. 1656 
Fixett for, Amdbass. 32 Placed..on the King’s right hand, 
not right out but byas forward. 1878 Narnevs /*hys. Life 
Women, A body-case of strong linen, cut bias. ; 

+2. fig. Off the straight, awry, wrong, amiss. 
To run dias on, lo: to tall foul of, attack. Ods. 

1600 Row.anpos Let. //umours Blood i, 47 Mis tongue 
runs byas on affaires. 1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr... iii. 15 Euery 
action that hath gone before... Triall did draw Bias and 
thwart, not answering the ayiie. 1618 Botton Florus 
(1636) 264 Metellus..who always ranne bias to the mighty, 
detracted Pompey, 1633 G. Hersert Constancre vil. in 
Temple 64 When the wide world runnes bias. 

D. Comd. bias-drawing vé/. sé., a tuming awry 
or from the truth; bias-eyed a., oblique-eyed. Also 
BIASWISE, q.V. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. w.v. 169 Faith and troth, Strain’d 
purely from all hollow bias drawing. 1883 Glasgow Wkly. 
Her. 12 May 2/7 Vhe bias-eyed son of the sun [Chinaman] 
manipulated the gumnty inass. , 

Bias (bai‘as), v. Also 7 biace, 7-8 byas, byass, 
7-g biass. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. dfasser, Pr. biaisar. 
In inflexions, often spelt d/asses, béassed, brassing ; 
though the single s is more regular; cf. the sb.] 

l. trans. To give bias to (a bowl); to furnish 
with a weight or bias; cf. Brasep 1. 

1662 Draypin IWVrld Gallant w.t, Your Bowl must be well 
bias'd to come in. 

2. éransf. and fig. To give a bias or one-sided 
tendency or direction to; to incline to one side ; 
to influence, affect (often unduly or unfairly). 

«1628 F. Grevitte Sidney (1652) 60 To biace Gods im- 
mortal truth to the fantasies of mortall Princes. 1646 5. 
Bouton Arraignm. Err, 239 Beware of being byassed with 
carnall and corrupt affections. 1683 Burnet tr. Jore's 
Copia (1685) 122 Men whom no Advantages can byass. 
ax7tt Ken //ymnar, Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 108 By Grace our 
Wills may byass’d be. 1855 Macavutay //tst. Eng. 1V. 89 
If his judgment had not been biassed by his passions. 1875 
Hamerton /ntedi, Lefe ui. iii. 66 Artists are seldom good 
critics of art, because their own practice biasses them, and 
they are not disinterested. 

b. To incline /o or /owards ; to cause to swerve. 

1643 T. Gooowin IW’ks. (1861) III. 488 We shall..not be 
biassed aside. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 49% P2 Without any 
Vice that could biass him from the Execution of Justice. 
180r StrutT Sforts § Past. Introd. 4 Such exercises as .. 
biased the mind to military pursuits. 31862 Lytton Str. 
Story 1. 216 Whether... it was the Latin inscription ..that 
had originally biased Sir Philip Derval’s literary taste to- 
wards the mystic jargon. 

+c. To influence or incline (one) Zo do anything. 

1722 De For Aol! Fl, (1840) 255 She soon biassed me to 
consent. 31747 Goutp Eng. Ants 93 Mr. Ray.. and other 
Naturalists, are hence byassed to believe the Curiosity. 

+3. ¢nir. To incline to one side, to swerve from 
the right line. Ods. 

1622 Hevuin Cossogr. tt, (1682) 191 Without partiality, or 
byassing on either hand. 1640 SanprRSon Sev. II. 158 
‘The hearts of such as byass too much that way. 1645 City 
=ilarnne 20 Many great Patriots in the beginning have since 
hyased. 1687 i Lovet. Bergerac's Comic Hist, i. 24 
‘hat made me imagine that I byassed towards the Moon. 

Biased (baiast), sf/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Of bowls: Having a bias. 

3611 Markuam Conntr, Content, i. (1615) 108 Your round 
byazed bowles for ppen grounds, 1877 Ec.-WARBURTON 
Loems 15 The bias'd bowl roll'd circling to the jack. 

2. Influenced ; inclined in some direction; unduly 
or unfairly inllucnced ; prejudiced. 

1649 G. Damet Trinarch, Rich. 1, \xxv, How byassed 
all humane Actions are] 1662 Futter Morthies tu, 110 If 
he were a Biassed and Partiall writer. 1681 Drayven ds. 
& Achré. 1.79 When to Sin our byast Nature leans. 1870 
Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. 2 Abstention from biassed language. 

Biasing (bai-Asin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG!.] 

1. Inclination towards one side ; propension. 

1646 J. Hart Hore Vac.7 The best course to keepe his 
judgement from biasing. 1865 Carivie /redh. Gt. V. xu. 
vii. 74 The question is intricate, and there are many secret 
biassings concerned in the solution of it. ; 

2. In needlework: A kind of work resembling 
‘ gathering.’ 1838 MWorkwoman's Guide 1.1.7. 


Bi'asing, ///.¢. [f. as prec. +-1nG?.] a. That 
gives a bias. + b. That moves obliquely, oblique. 
1658 Ussucr A, vi. 98 The Loxodromie, or biassing mo- 
tions of the stars, in the Zodiac. 1861 H. Macmu.can 
Foot. Page Nat, 242 [These] operate as biassing intluences. 

+ Biasness. Ols. rare.-° Obliquity. 

x61 Corcr., Biarsexre, slopenesse, byasnesse, oblique: 
nesse, or obliquitie. ; 

+Bias-wi:se,-way-s, a/v. Obs. Ina slanting 
manner, aslant, obliquely ; also fig. 

1540 Raywatp Sirth Man 1. iii. (1634) 22 Two Byasswise 
descending muscles. 1551 Rrcorne Cast. Anowd. (1556) 
111 A litle altering of the one side, maketh the boul to run 
biasse waies. ¢1618 J. Suvtu Berkeley's (1883) 149 A man 
that from the font to the grave... walked slams byaswise. 
1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Schuyn, crosse, Oblique, or Byas 
wise, 1702 W. J. tr. Aruyn's Voy, Levant xxxvii. 148 The 
roof... was not flat, but rising Bias way. 
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Biauriculayr (baijdri-kivlar, a. [f. Bi- pref? 
1+AvricuLar.] Having two auricles, Biauri- 
culate a. the samc. 

1835 Kiroy //ad, & /nst. Anim, I. xxii, 414 Heart... bi+ 
auriculate, 1839 Topp Cycf. dat, IIL. 991 A bi-auricular 
structure of the heart, as in the Siren. 

Bia‘xal,a. =next. Biaxa:lity, biaxial character. 

1837 Wiewe tt //ist, Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 296 Its crys- 
talline symmetry is biaxal. 1869 ‘Tysnatt Votes Light 
§ 423 Dhaxal crystals, or those which possess two optic 
axes. 1864 Reader 85. 206/2 ‘The biaxality ascribed to it. 

Biaxial (baijeksial), a. [f. Bre profit 1 + 
AXx1AL.] Having two (optic) axcs. 

1854 J. Ilocc Mrcrose. 1. ti. (1867) 146 Topaz, a biaxial 
crystal, ¢1865 J. Weve tn Circ. Sc. 1. 84/t Nitre..ts..a 
biaxial crystal. P 

Bib (bib), v. Forms: 4-6, 9 dal. beb, 6 bibb, 
byb, bybbe, 6-7 bibbe, 4- bib. [Possibly an 
adaptation of L. 676-de, to drink; but it may have 
originated independently, in an imitation of re- 
peatcd movements of the lips; cf. the variant dcd.] 
trans. & tnir, Yo drink; keep on drinking, tipple. 

e3zag £. E. Alt. P. 8B. 1499 A boster on benche bihbes 
per-of. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Neeve's T, 242 This Millere hath so 
wisely bibbed [v.”. bebbed) Ale That as an hors he snortetli 
in his sleepe. 1566 Dranxt /forace Sat, vii. Eivb, Thou 
thinkes by sleepe, and bibbinge wyne, to banishe out all 
woes. 164% Vox Borealis in Harl, Alisc. (Malh.) 1Y. 433 
If they cannot byte of a bannock, and bibbe of the brooke. 
¢1645 Hower Lez, 11. 48 As soon a little little Ant Shall 
bib the Ocean dry. 1879 Brownixc Ned Bratis 5 Folks 
kept bibbing beer While the parsons prayed for rain. 

b. Brb-all-night; a drunkard, confirmed toper. 

1612 Syivester Lacrym, Lacy, Wks. (1621) 1150 Bats, 
Harpies, Sirens, Centaurs, Bib-all-nights. 

Bib (bib), s6!. Also 6 bibbe, 7-8 bibb. [Prob. 
from Bip v.; but whether because worn by a child 
when drinking (cf. feeder), or because a bib im- 
bibes moisture (Skeat), is purely conjectural.] 

A cloth placed under a child’s chin, to kcep the 


front of the dress clean, esp. at meals. 

1580 Baret A?/y. B 634 A Bibbe for a childes breast: a 
gorget, 1589 Pafpfe w. Hatchet Ciij, Giue the infant a 
bibbe. 1623 Beaum. & Fv. Captain un. v, We'll have a bib, 
for spoiling of thy doublet. 1785 Cowrer Yash iv. 226 
Misses, at whose age their mothers wore The back-string 
and the bib, 1840 Hoop Avrdnansegg xxxii, Her best bibs 
were niade Of rich gold brocade. 

b. A similar article worn over the breast by 
adults, frequently as the upper part of an apron. 
Best bib and tucker put tor ‘best clothes’ as a 
whole, properly of girls or women, but also of 
men. 

1687 B. Ranpoten Archifelago 52 Before their breasts 
hangs a bibb which reaches a little below their wast. 1737 
G. Switn Cur. Relat, 1. ii. 132 The Driver is dressed in 
his best Band and Bib. 1865 Dickens Aut. Fr. iv, She 
girded herself with an apron, and contrived a bibtoit. 1875 
Lance. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 37 An’ put him his best bib-an- 
tucker on, an’ went to look for a place for him. 

ce. allrib., as in b1b-apron, -craval. 

1674 Dryven Prol. Open. New /louse 27 Only fools .. Th’ 
extremity of modes will imitate, ‘he dangling knee-fringe 
and the bib-cravat. 1750 Lapy FEATHERsTONU. tn Jem. 
Ld. Gambrer (1861) I. 11, 31 A laced bib-apron was brought 
to me. 1880 KinGLake Crimea VI. xi. 440 The gracious 
bib-apron sezmed to fold her in honour. 

Bib (bib), 54.2 [from Brn 56.1; see quot. 1836.] 
A fish ; the whiting-pout (Gadus luscus). 

1674 Ray Fishes 101 The Bib or Blinds. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1769) M11. 149 The Bib (Gadus dnscns),.1s esteemed a 
good eating fish, not unlike the whiting in taste. 1836 
Varre_e Brit. Fishes 11.159 From a singular power of in- 
flating a membrane which covers the eyes and other parts 
about the head, which, when thus distended, have the ap- 
pearance of bladders, it is called Pout, Bib, Blens, and 
Blinds, 1880 GuntueER Fishes 541. 

[f L. brbacr- 


Bibacious (bi-, baibéifas), a. 
\nom. drhax) given to drinking + -ovs.] Addicted 
to, or fond of, drinking ; bibulous. 

1676 Becvokar, Brbacrons, given much to drinking. 1834 
Blackw, Alag. XV1. 650 Vhe middle [class are] bibacious 
more than health requires, 

Bibacity (bibzsiti). [fas prec.: see -aciTy.] 
Addictedness to drinking ; tippling. 

1623 CocKEKAM 1, Outragious drinking, Brdacity. 1642 
T. Vaytor God's Fudge, 1. vii. 105 This Sinne of Bibacity 
and Vinosity. 1804 T. Trotter Drwnkenness iv. § 2. 111 
The evils which follow bibacity. 

Bibasic \boibersik), a. Chem. [f. Bi- pref? 1 
+ Base s6.14+-1¢.) Having two bases. Avbasic 
acid one which contains two atoms of displace- 
able hydrogen (¢. ¢. H,SO,), and can therefore form 
two scrics of salts, normal (¢. 9. K,50,) and acid 
(e.g. KILSO,). Now more commonly I1-nasic. 

1847-9 Tonp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. IV. 80/2 The bibasic 
phosphate of ainmonia and magnesia. 1876 Harvey AS/a?, 
Med, 314 Oxalic acid is bibasic 

Bibation (bib2'-fan). [lfumorously f. Bre 2. ; 
see -ATION: cf. Binttion.] Bibbing ; potation. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 217 Wilson had lost his five senses. 
only retaining that of whisky bibation. 1843 Cartyie /‘ast 
& /'r. (1858) 127 He of the frequent bibations. 

Bibatory : see Bisitony. 

Bibb (bib). Nae. Also 8 bib. [variant of 
Bis sé.1} A bracket under the trestle-trce of a 
mast, resembling in position a child’s bib. 


BIBERGH. 


1779 80 Coox I oy, (1785) Il. 271 The foremast .. to be 
unrigged, in order to firaauew bib. 1867in Smytn Sazlor's 
MWord-bk, A 

Bibbed | bibd), Af/.az. Furnished with a bib. 

1883 Suuday MJag. 483 Vhe lady in neat white cap and 
bibbed apron, 

Bibber \biba:). [f. Brn zv.+-ren).) One who 
drinks frequently ; a tippler. © Frequent in comb, 
as wine-, beer-bibher, etc.) 

1536 Nemed. Sedition 20b, Bibbers wil be offended with 
hym. 1756 C, Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 185 ‘Vhe subjects of 
the Goutare generally.. wine, cider, and beer bibers. a 1845 
lloop Drink, Song x, Look at the bibbers of wine. 

tlencc Bibbership. 

1670 Eacnarn Cont. Clerey 31 That would much better 
fit some old soker at Parnassus than his sipping unexpe- 
rienced bibbership. Alas, poor child ! 

Bi‘bbery. rare.- [f. as prec.+-y.] 
drinking ; a bibbing-house. 

1653 Urqunart Kadclars i. xl, I never eat any confections 
-.Whiles am at the bibbery. 1831 J. Wu.son in /lackte, 
Mag. xxx. 54% The high and palit state of wine-bibbery. 

Bibbing (bibin), v4/. sd. (f. Bip v. 4+ -1ncl.) 
Continued or repeated drinking ; tippling. 

ar400 Alexander (Stev.) 154 Bacus he was braynewode 
for bebbing of wynes. 1563 //omslies u. Agst. Gluttony 
(1859) 298 They that give themselves ..to bibbing and Lan- 
queting. 1835 L. Hunr Jrd. No. 70. 256 ‘Vhe TABEIBE of 
bad water..meets with encouragement. 

b. alirib., as in bibbing- house ( =tippling-house). 

1587 Cnurcnyarn MWorth, Wales (1876) 14 The Danes like- 
wise, doe lead a bibbing life. 1687 IT. Brown Zid, Corse. 
in Dk, Buckhm's. iVks, (1705) 11. 13x It wou'd sound oddly 
to turn it {the Meeting-house] tnto a Bibbiug-House. 

Bibbing, ///. a. [f. Bip v. + -1nG?.) 

l. That bibs; given to drinking. 

1594 Carew //narte’s Exam. Wits xiv. (1596) 253 If the 
same be gluttonous, greedy, and bibbing. 1656 Du Garp 
Gate Lat, Unt, § 623 Ravening and libbing belly-gods. 
1833 /raser's Mag. VIII. 44 He is now a..port-bibbing, 
gout-hemartyred believer in the Tory faith. 

2. Of things: Absorbent ;= BIBuLous 1. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /si. v. xvii. 51 Unto a bibbing 
substance down convoying. /érd. v. xxvi, The bibbing 
third draws it together nigher. 

Bibble (bib'l),v. Also 6 bible, bibil, bybyll. 
[f. Bip +-ue, freq. ending ; cf. pradtle, cipple.] 

+1. To keep drinking, to drink: a. ¢vans. Obs. 

4583 Stanynurst /uers 1. (Arb.) 33 His fierce steeds .. 
Xanth stream gredilye bibled. 

+b. tnir. Obs. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Edyn. Rumming 550 Let me wyth you 
bybyll. x58: Marseck BA. of Notes 326 An Eagles olde 
age for necessitie, compelleth him to be ever bibling. 

. énir, To dabble with the bill like a duck. b. 
trans, To drink with a dabbling noise. 

1552 Hutoet, Bubblyng, or bybblyng in water, as duckes 
do, amphibolns. 1861 M.B. Epwarps Vale of Woods \\. 
ii, Eider-duck, How pleasant it is to glide through the grass 
And bibble the dew-drops as I pass! | 

Bibble-babble jbi‘b'l,bz:b1). Also 6 bybell- 
babbel, byble-, bible-bable, bybble-babble. 
[Intensive reduplication of BABBLE: ef. (7///e-dadlle, 
pit-pal, etc.) Idle or empty talk; prating. (Very 
common in 16th c.) 

1532 More Con/fut. Barnes viu. Wks. 754/1, L.. will cutte 
of all his bybell babbel. 1593 G. Harvey /"erce's Super. 
48 His phantasticall bible-babbles and capricious panges. 
t6or Suaks. Swed. NV. tv. ii, 105 Endeauour thy selfe to 
sleepe, and leaue thy vaine bibble babble. 1656 Trare 
Comm, Matt. xxii. 29 [The Athenians] therefore counted 
all that St. Paul could say to it, bibble babble. 1701 SkDLEY 
Grumbler \. i. (1766) 205 Bibble babble, give the goose more 
hay! 1866 Reader 21 Apr. 397 ‘Verrible philippics against 
wit-frittering, froth-whipping, and vain bible balleies 

Bibbler (bibloz). Also6 bibbiler. [f. BiBBLE 
+-Enl] <A drinker, a tippler. 


Bibbing, 


* a1gs3 Upart Aoyster D.iu.v.( Arb.) 58 Fareye well bibbler, 


and worthily may ye speede. 1566 GascoiGNE Supposes 
Wks. (1587)5 An excellent good bibbiler. 1773 Gentd. A/a. 
XLII. 196 Each idle bibbler is now such a minny. 

+ Bi‘bbles, bibles. ? Os. rare. [f. BinsiEv.) 
Strata of clay containing water. 

1747 Hooson Winer’s Dict. Miv, He comes .. frezi com- 
mon Earth, the first into Clay, from Clay to Bibles, etc. 

Bibbling (bi-bliy), p//. a. [f. Bisse + -1Nu ?.] 
a. Drinking; tippling. b. Dabbling with the bill 
like a duck drinking. 

1ssz Hvetoet, Bybblyng with the byll, ArAndzs. 1565 
Gotpine Ovrd's Met. 111. (1593) 60 Little bibling Phyale, 
and Pseke that pretie mops. 1619 Gorces tr. Bacon's Wrsit. 
270 An age..that is dull, bibling and reeling. 

+ Bibe‘de, v. O¢s. [OE. bebiodan, f. BE- + 
déodan to Bip.) érans, Yo bid, command. 

¢ 1000 Etrric Dent, iii. 28 Rebeod Josue. c1000 Ays. 
Gosp. Luke iv. 1o He hys englum be pe bebyt [1160 //ati vr 
bebeot] pat hig pe gehealdon. c1175 Cott. lo, 225 He 
[Noe] dede pa swa him god bebead. 

Bibenella, obs. foim of Pruvrxei.a, a herb. 
(Cf. med.L. pipinella, G. bibernellc = he same.] 

1631 SreeD Prosf. [arts World 43 silke..dyed with cer- 
taine knots of Bibenella. 

+ Bi-berage. Ots. rare—'. Also -idge. [ad. 
med.L, diberaginm, £. bibére to drink: sce -AGE.) 
A drink given by way of fce. Cf. BEVERAGF. 

1687 Enclamd's Fests, Collecter general of foys and bibcr- 
age [z. 7. biberidge}. 

+ Bibe'rgh, 7. Oés. (OE. éebeorsan to defend, 


BIBERON. 


f. Be- + deorgan, BERGH 2.] 
self from, ward off. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3497 Him bebeorgan ne con wom-wundor- 
bebodum wergan gastes. ¢1205 Lay. 1462 Corineus bleinte 
and pene scute bi-berh [¢ 1z50 him seolf werede]. 

+ Bi-beron. Obs. rare. [a. F. diberon, f. L. 
é76-ére to drink.] A tippler. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Corporations of biberons and 
tiplers. 

+ Biberot. Obs. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiies, Biderot, minc’d Meats made of the Breasts 
of Partridges and fat Pullets. 1731-90 in Baiey. : 

+Bibesy. Oés.-° [ad. L. drbesia the ‘drink- 
land’ (Plautus).] ‘A too earnest desire after 
drink.’ Bailey 1731, Vol. II. 

Bibition (bibi-fen).  [ad. late L. db7t7/dn-em, 
f. 6ibére to drink: see -TION.] Drinking. 

1852 G. S. Faner Dif, Romianisni (1853) lvi, The gross 
carnal sense of .. an actual bibition. 

Bibito: (bisbiteri), a. vare. fad. mod.L. 
bibitorius, {. bibit- ppl.stem of bzbeve to drink; see 
-onY.] Of or pertaining to drinking; sfec. in 
Bibitory muscle, synonym for ‘ rectus internus oculi.’ 

1696 Puituirs, Bedztory Aluscle, the Muscle that draws 
down the Eye towards the Cup when we drink. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. 1X. 586 This is not a question amatory—it 
is a consideration bibatory [sic]. 

Bible beib1). Forms: 3-4 bibul, 4 bibel, 
4-6 bibil/l, 5 bybulle, bybylle, :-6 byble, 6 
bybill, bybul, 4- bible. fa. F. dzbie, 13th c. 
(=Pr. dtb/a, Sp. and Pg. dzb/ia, It. b2bbia ; whence 
also Ger. dibe/, Du. di7bel, all. fem.):—late L. 
bibiia fem. sing., for earlier é2b/ia neut. pl., the 
Scriptures, a. Gr. ra BiBAia, lit. ‘the books,’ in 
later Christian writers sfec. ‘the canonical books, 
the Scriptures.’ 

_ The Gr, Bc8Ata was pl. of BiBAtov, dim. of BiBAos (1. the 
inner bark of the papyrus, ‘paper’; 2. a paper, scroll, roll, 
or book), which had ceased to have a diminutive sense, and 
was the ordinary word for ‘book,’ whether as a distinct 
treatise, or as a subdivision of a treatise, before its applica- 
tion to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. In reference 
to the former, see ra BiBata 7a ayta ‘the holy books,’ in 
1 J/acc. xii. 9 s in Clemens Alex. probably, and Origen (2% 
Foanuein v.iv., ed. Lomm, I. 168) ¢ 223, certainly, 74 BiBAta 
include the N. Test. books. In Latin, the first appearance 
of dzb/ta is not ascertained. Jerome uses 4i6iothéca for the 
Scriptures, and this name continued in literary use for 
severalcenturies. Of dibé/a, Becker, Catal. Biblioth. Antig. 
42, has a othe. example (see also those under sense 1 below); 
but the evidence of the Romanic langs. shows that bzh/za 
must have been the popular name, and have been treated 
as a fem. sing., much earlier than this. —The common change 
of a Lat. neuter pl. into a fem. sing. in -a (as in arwa, bat- 
talia, folia, gandia, gesta, opera, etc.) was in the case of 
biblia facilitated by the habit of regarding the Scriptures 
as one work. In OE. éib/iopéce alone occurs; in Anglo- 
Latin 4ib/ia and béb/iothéca interchange in the 11thc. cata- 
logue of the library of Lindisfarne; in the 13th c. catalogue 
of the Durham books only 4:4éa occurs. J 

I. L. The Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament. ‘Sometimes in early use, and still dial., 
used for the Old Testament ; ¢.g. ‘neither in the 
Bible nor the Testament.’) 

{1095 Catal, Lindisfarne (Becker Catal. Biblioth. Autig. 
172) Unum bibliam in duobus voluminibus. . Bibliotheca, id 
est vetus et novum testamentum in duobus libris. 1266 


trans. To protect one- 


Catal. Eccles. Dunelin (ibid, 256) Unam bibliam in IV - 


magnis voluminibus. .aliam bibliam in duobus voluminibus.] 
21300 Cursor J. 1900 As pe bibul [z. x. bibil, bibel, bible} 
sais, 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 290 Pe bible may not lie. 
c 1430 Lyne. J/in. Poeuts 179 Like as the bibylle rehersith. 
1528 More Heresycs 1. Wks. 154/1 He lerned the articles of 
his beleue in the byble. 1530 RAsTELL Bk, Purgat. 1.1, Ney- 
ther of the bokys of the olde byble nor of the newe testa- 
ment. 1587 GoLtpinc De Mornay xxiv. 357 Certaine bookes 
which we call the Bible or Olde ‘Testament. 1798 SouTHEY 
Lng. Ectog. v,1s that the charity your Bible teaches? 1850 
Prescott Mexico I, 363 [They] carried with them the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the other. 
b. A copy of the Scriptures, 

1468 Sir J. Paston Left. 592 II. 329 As for the Byble that 
the master hath, I wend the uttermost pryse had not passyd 
v. mark. 1539 CovERDALE Let. Crownwel/in Bible (Bagster) 
Pref. 18 License and privilege for the sale of his Bibles and 
New Testaments. 1704 Nutson Fest. § Fasts xviii. (1739) 
227 To force from Christians their Bibles. 1852 H. Cotton 
Edit. Bible Pref. 8 Mutilated church Bibles. 

e. A particular edition, or a copy of it. 

1538 CoverDALeE Let. Cromwwellin Bible (Bagster: Pref. 16, 
I inay know your pleasure concerning the annotations of this 
Bible. 1644 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 120 They are described 
in some of St. Hierom’s bibles. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 374/2 
This [Geneva] edition is often called the ‘Breeches Bible’ 
on account of a rendering given in Gen. iii. 7. 1842 Macav- 
Lay Fred. Gt., Ess. (1854) 6509/2 Vo Frederic William, this 
huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible, 
is to a collector of a different kind. 

2. Hence fig. A text-book, an authority (of re- 
ligion, politics, etc.) ; a sacred book. 

1804 Soutnry in Robberds Aeon. W. Taylor I. 517 The 
Annual. .bids fair to become iny political bible. 1856 Emer- 
Son Lng. Traits Wks. 1874 11, The poets who have con- 
tributed to the Bible of existing England sentences of 
guidance. 1883 M. Wituiams Aelig. Thought Ind. ii. 21 
This phase of the Brahmanical system has for its special 
bible the sacred treatises called Brahmawas. ; 

+ 3. transf. A large book, a tome, a long treatise. 

1377 Lanci. 7. Pl. TB. xv. 87 Of pis matere I my3te make 
a longe bible. 1384 Cuavucer //. Fame 1334 Men myght 
make of hema bible xx". foote thykke. 1542 Upact Erasin. 
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A pophth. 203, When he had read a long bible writen and 
sent to hym from Antipater. 1629 Z. Bovp Last Battel? 656 
(Jasm.), I would gladlie know what a blacke bible is that 
which is called, the Book of the wicked, 

II. A collection of books; a library. [One of 
the senses of Gr. BiBAia: not cited by Du Cange 
in med.L.; but cf. the converse use of brbiothéca 
in sense of dzb/za.] 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 JZace. ii. 13 He makynge a litil bible [Vul- 
gate dibliothecauz) gadride of cuntrees bokis. c 1425 in Wr.- 
Wiilcker Voc. 648 Libleoteca, bybulle. 1483 Cath. ugl. 
31 A Bybylle, ébda, bibliotheca. 

TII. Comd., chiefly attrib., as Bible-composition, 
-distributor, -lore, -matter, -reader, -seller, -student, 
-fone, -version; and Sible-bearing, -reading, adjs. 
Also Bible-class, a class for the study of the 
Bible; Bible-oath, a solemn oath taken upon 
the Bible; Bible-press, bibble-, Nazt. a hand 
rolling-board for cartridges, rocket-cases, etc. ; 
Bible-reader, a reader of the Bible; also, like 
Bible-woman, one employed to read the Bible 
from house to house. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Aff. Caesaren in Forster Sir ¥. Eliot 
I. 256 Saint-seeming, *bible-bearing, and hypocritical. 
1820 SoutHEy /i’esley 1. 47 They were called, in derision, 
the Sacramentarians, *Bible-bigots, Bible-moths. 1698 
Concreve Way World v. ii. (D.) So long as it was not a 
*Bible-oath, we may break it witha safe conscience. 1859 
Tuackeray Virginians (1876) 539 He would take his * Bible 
oath of that. 1874 M. Arnon in Contewip. Rev. Oct. 806 
These two things achieved by us.. for the *Bible-reader’s 
benefit. 1849 Stovet J/utrod. Canne’s Necess. 53 The de- 
mands of its ~Bible-reading members. 1863 M. L. WHatELy 
Ragged Life Egypt xi. 99 This *Bible-reading continued 
for several months. 1707 Loud.Gaz. No. 4342/4 Robert 
Whitledge, *Bible-seller, at the Bible in Creed-lane. 1853 
Lyncu Self-Jinprov. (1859) 43 No *Bible-student can mis- 
take Christianity. 2 

Bible-Chri'stian. ; 

L. A Christian according to Scriptural standard. 

1766 WESLEY ¥rn/. 31 Oct., A real Bible Christian. 1788 
— IWks, (1872) VII. 203 The Methodists. .were one and all 
determined to be Bible-Christians. A 

2. The name of a Protestant sect founded in 
1815 by William O. Bryan, a Wesleyan preacher 
in Comwall; chiefly in the south-west of Eng- 
land. 

@ 1860 WHATELY Cow.-fl. Bk. (1864) 267 Still more ob- 
jectionable is the title of Bible-Christians assumed by a sect. 
1860 VENABLES /sle Wight 389 ‘The ‘Bible Christians,’ or 
‘ Bryanites,’ were peculiarly active in gathering congrega- 
tions in the outlying hamlets. ; 

Bible-clerk. a. A student of the Bible. 
b. spec. The title of a class of students in certain 
colleges at Oxford, having the duty of reading the 
lessons in chapel, and of saying grace in Hall. 

1626 BERNarD /sle of Man (ed. 10) 12 Thus Hue and Crie 
is written by the Bible-clarke. 1650 J. Cotton Sing. Psaluzs 
21 In some Cathedrall Churches. .the Bible-Clerks doe sing 
their Chapters out of the old and New Testament. a@ 1672 
Woop Life (1848) 112 The bible-clerks of Merton Coll. 

Bi-bleed, -bloody, -blot: see BE-BLEED, etc. 

Bibler (beibla:). [f. Brspe + -Er!.] ta. A 
student or reader of the Bible. +b. A Bible-clerk. 
ce. Sc. One of the older scholars in a Scotch 
country school, so called because the Bible was 
their class-book. 

1538 CoverDALE NV. 7, Ded., New-fangled fellows, English 
biblers, coblers of divinity. 1569 in £ foéaza (1865) 220 The 
Bibler’s office seems to have been to read a portion of Scrip- 
ture in the hall at dinner. In the accounts for 1569 there 
is a charge ‘for making ii halfpaces in the hawle for the 
Bybelers to stand upon, vs.’ 1625 tr. Goxsaluio's Sp. [nguis. 
170 Many would scornfully..tearm hima good Bibler. 1883 
NasmytH A sfodiog. ii. 20 The ‘ Bibler’s Seat* is marked 
[i. e. a seat on the Castle rock to which the bigger boys used 


to climb]. a . 

Bibless (biblés), 2. Without a bib. 

1865 Dickens Alut. Fr. iu. iv. 27 Bibless and apronless. 

+ Bi-blet. O¢s. vare—. [f. BrBLe + -ET, ? dim.] 
?.A book, or library. 

1388 WycuF £zra v. 17 Now therfor if it semeth good to 
the king, rikene he in the biblet [v. . biblet, that is, the 
book of cronicling, biblet of cronyclis; 1382 librarie; Lat. 
bibliotheca) of the king. 

Biblic (biblik), e. 20s. [ad. med.L. dzblic-us, 
f. déblia or Gr. £iBdos.] =next. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng, Edit, Bible App. 294 A late Writer 
..in his Biblic Inquisitions. 172g tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. 
v.180 Biblick Exercitations. cx811 Fuseu Lect. Art iv. 
(1848) 443 The Biblic expression..‘ the Ancient of Days.’ 

Biblical (biblikal), az. [f. as prec.+-aL.] Of, 
relating to, or contained in, the Bible. 

1790 Porson Lett. Travis 305 (T.) Augustine and Jerome 
corresponded upon biblical subjects. 1849 Macaucay //ist. 
Eng. 1. 331 Deeply versed in biblical criticism, 

Biblicarlity. sonce-wd.  [f. prec. + -1TY.] 
Biblical quality ; coscv. a biblical matter or fact. 

1851 CARLYLE Sferding 1. xv. 125 He would study theology, 
biblicalities. ; 

Biblically, a2v. [f. as prec.+-L¥?.] In bib- 
lical style, according to the Bible. 

1838 G.S, Faner Juguiry 475 Conrad .. might... be ig- 
norant of the biblically-recorded circumstance. 

Biblicism (bi‘blisiz’m). [f Bipiic + -1sm.] 
Adherence to the letter of the Bible. 

1851 CaRrLyLe Sterdiug ui. vi, As rampant as Biblicism 
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was in the Seventeenth Century. 1874 tr. Oosterzee's Chr. 

eae 22 Biblicism, or idolatry of the letter. 
iblicist (biblisist). [f. Brstic + -1sT.] A 

professed adherent of the letter of the Bible. 

1837 G. S. Faser Fustificatiou 276 The speculations of 
the Schoolmen were strongly opposed by the Biblicists of 
the Old Theology. 1862 IVest. Rev. XLI. 78 The extrav- 
agant claims of Biblicists with more zeal than discretion. 

Biblicize (biblisaiz\, v. [f. as prec. + -124.] 
trans. To subject to the Bible. Hence Bi-bli- 
cized pf/. a. 

1865 Pad! Mall G. 23 Sept. 10/1 The more recent creed of 
the biblicized Chinese. 

Biblico- (bibliko), comb. form of BrB.ic, -At, 
as in biblico-literary a., relating to the literature 
of the Bible ; biblico-poetic a., of or relating to 
scriptural poetry ; biblico-psychological, etc. 

1800 Jfouth, Mag. X. 433 Under his biblico-poetic banner. 
1863 TreceLtes in .V. § Q. Ser. 11. III. 342 His biblico- 
literary preparations, 1869 R. Watuis Deditesch’ Bibi. 
Psychol, 15 A biblico-psychological investigation. 

Biblio- (bi:blijo), repr. Gr. BiBAto- stem and 
comb. form of B:Bdiov book. In compounds 
formed in Greek itself, as bibliography, BiBd0- 
‘ypagia ; and in many of mod. formation, as 7d/10- 
gony, biblioklept, bibliophagist, etc., some of which 
are merely pedantic or ponderously humorous. 

Biblioclasm (bi-bliojklx:z’m). [f. BiBiio-+ 
Gr. -«Aacpos breaking.] Destruction of books, or 
of the Bible. Biblioclast (-kla:st [Gr. -cAaarns 
breaker], a destroyer of books, or of the Bible. 
(Little more than nonce-words.) 

1864 T. GrirFitH Plea Scripture 8 The Biblioclasm of the 
‘higher criticism.’ 1884 A theuzuiu 7 June 724 Made bon- 
fires ofthe Mayaand Aztec manuscripts. . May these bishops 
expiate their crimes in the purgatory of biblioclasts! 

Bibliognost (bibliégnduist, -pst). [a. F. d707i0- 
gnoste, f. BIBLI0o- + Gr. yvworns one who knows.] 
One who knows books and bibliography. Hence 
Bibliognostic a. 

a 1824 D'Israe Cur. Lit. (1839) II. 343 A b2bliognoste 
.-is one knowing in title-pages and colophons..and all the 
minutiz of a book. 1863 Sas. Rev. 505 A priggish biblio- 
gnostic air. Pan y 

Bibliogony (bibligéni). [f. Brsrio + Gr. 
-yovia generation.] The production of books. 

1843 SoutHEY Doctor Interch. xiii. (D.) The various schemes 
of bibliogony .- devised for explaining its phenomena. 

Bibliograph (biblijegraf). [prob. a. F. d76- 
liographe, ad. Gr. BiBAcoypapos book-writer.] = 
BIBLIOGRAPHER. 

1815 T. JEFFERSON Jirit, (1830) IV. 263 Mr. Ticknor is.. 
the best bibliograph 1 have met with. 1872 J. Hatton 
Vall. Poppies \. ix. 118 You find the old bibliograph in some 
corner of the room, amidst a heap of books. 

Bibliographer (biblijpgrafe:). [f. as prec. 
+-ER1,] 

+1. A writer of books, a copyist. Oés. 

1656 Biount, Libliographer,a writer of books, a Scrivener. 
1761 Fexninc Eng. Dict., Bibliographer, one who writes 
or copies books, ; } 

2. One who writes about books, describing their 
authorship, printing, publication, etc. 

1814 Dispin Bibi. Sfeucer. 1. Pref. 6 One of the most 
celebratea of modern Bibliographers. 1869 Buck.e Civilis. 
IL. viii. 480 Antonio the most learned bibliographer Spain 
ever possessed, 

Bibliographic (bi:blijegrafik), a. [f. Gr. 
BiBAtoypad-os (see above) +-1c: cf. F. dibliograph- 
igue, perh. the immediate source.] Of or pertain- 
ing to bibliography. 1847 in Craic, 

Bi:bliogra-phical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -at.] 
Of, relating to, or dealing with bibliography. 

180z Dispin Ju trod. Class. Advt., The English Nation.. 
is without a Bibliographical and Typographical Dictionary. 
1868 Pattison Academ. Org. § 4. 117 An assistant qualified 
by professional bibliographical knowledge. 

Bi:bliogra‘phically, adv. [f. prec + -L¥2.] 
With respect to bibliography. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Coup. 40 There is little, bibliographi- 
cally speaking, which can be advanced on the subject. 

Bibliographize (bibli:grafsiz), 7. [f as 
prec.+-1ZE.] ¢vans. To write a bibliography of. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Coif. 770 To bibliographise the article 
Voltaire. 1881 Dazly News 15 Feb., Catalogues are cata- 
logued and bibliographies are bibliographised. 

Bibliography (biblig:graft).  [a. Gr. BiBdAuo- 
ypapia book-writing: cf. F. bibliographic.) 

+1. The writing of books. Oés. 

1678 in PHILLips (App.) — 4 

2. The systematic description and history of 
books, their authorship, printing, publication, 
editions, etc. 

1814 Dinpin Bibl, Spencer. 1. Pref. 5 The Study of Biblio- 
graphy in this country is perhaps in its infancy. 1854 ALLI- 
Bone Dict. Eng. Lit. Pref. 5 Some other manuals of a simi- 
lar character are very defective in bibliography. 1870 
Emerson Suc, & Solzt. viii. 168 The annals of bibliography 
afford many examples of the delirious extent to which book- 
fancying can go, — . 

3. A book containing such details. 

1838 Hatiam //ist. Lit. 1.1. iii. 184 2o0te, No such book 
appears in any of the bibliographies. ‘ 

4. A list of the books of a particular author, 


BIBLIOKLEPT. 


printer, or country, or of those dealing with any 
particular theme ; the literature of a subject. 

1869 W. Rowtanps (¢/¢/e) Cambrian Bibliography. 1879 
R. H, Suernerp (¢i¢/e) Vhe Bibliography of Ruskin. 188z 
Nature XXVI. 26 The literature or bibliography of the 
species of the Orthocerata. 

Biblioklept (biblijklept). [f Bisiio- +Gr. 
xAénrns thief.} A book-thief. Bi-bliokle:pto- 
maniac, a book-thief regarded as insane. 

1881 Athenvusm 25 June 842/3 Besides the direct biblio- 
klept there is the indirect thief, who borrows and never re- 
turns the book. 1881 A. Lane Liébrary 53 Catherine de 
Medici..was a biblioklept. /é/d¢, 46 A great Parisian book- 
seller who. . was a bibliokleptomaniac. 

Bibliolatry (biblilatri). [f Brsiio- + Gr. 
Aarpeta worship.] a. Extravagant admiration of 
a book. b. Excessive reverence for the mere letter 
of the Bible. Bibliolater [cf. z/olater], one 
who entertains such excessive admiration or reve- 
rence. Bibliolatrist=prec. Biblio latrous a., 


given to, or characterized by, bibliolatry. 

a We Byrom Bp. Glo'ster’s Doctr. Grace, Vf to adore an 
image be idolatry, To deify a book is bibliolatry. 1826 C. 
Ropinson Diary (1869) 11. 330 Coleridge had convinced him 
that he was abibliolatrist. 1847 De Quincey Protest. Wks. 
VIII. 110 They ..charge upon us Bibliolatry, or a super- 
stitious allegiance—an idolatrous homage—to the words, to 
the syllables, and to the very punctuation of the Bible. 
Jbid. 116 It leaves the dispute with the bibliolaters wholly 
untouched. /4fd. 135 Bibliolatrous madness. 1865 ELticott 
Destiny Creat, Pref, 6 Interpretations of scripture.. narrow 
and bibliolatrous, ; 

Bibliology (biblijp'lédzi). [f BiBiio- +-Locy, 
Gr. -Aoyia discourse.) a. Scientific description of 
books, book-lore; bibliography. b. ‘ Biblical 
literature, doctrine, or theology’ (Worcester 1859). 
Bibliological (bi:blijolgdzikal), a. [f. prec. + 
ICAL], of or pertaining to bibliology. Biblio:- 
logist [see -IsT], a professed student of bibliology. 

1807 SoutHEY Life (1850) III. 108 There is a sort of title- 
page and colophon knowledge—in one word, bibliology. 
— Lett. (1856) II. 34 ‘Prince Arthur’... in which I design 
to give the whole bibliology of the Round Table. 1843 — 
Doctor \nterch. xviii. (D.) Careful investigation by the most 
eminent Dibliologists. ; 

Bibliomancy (bi‘blijo;mz:nsi). [f. BrBiro- + 
Gr. pavreia divination; cf. F. dibliomancie.] 

Divination by books. or by verses of the Bible. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Bibliomancy .. amounts to 
much the same with what ts otherwise called sortes biblicae 
.. F, J. Davidius, a jesuit, has published a bibliomancy. 
1864 NV. §& Q, Ser. in. V. 195/2 Bibliomancy or Divination 
by Books, was known to the ancients under the appellation 
of Sortes Homerica: and Sortes Virgiliane. The practice 
was to take up the works of Homer and Virgil, and to con- 
sider the first verse that presented itself as a prognostica- 
tion of future events, 

Bibliomane (bi*blijomZi:n). [a. F. bibdiomane, 
f. Brpi10- + Gr. -pavys mad.) = BipLIOMANIAC 5d. 

a 1824 D’Israevi Cur. Lit. (1866) 503/1 A dibliomane is 
an indiscriminate accumulator. 1827 De Quincey Ids. 
XII. 235 The regular literator or blackletter bibliomane. 

Bibliomania (bi:blijopméinia). [f. BiBxro- + 
Gr. pavia madness, after F. b¢b/iomanie.] A rage 
for collecting and possessing books. 

{1750 CuesterF. Left. 220 I. 348 Beware of the Biblio- 
manie.] 1809 Dippin (¢é¢/e) Bibliomania, or Book-madness ; 
containing some account of the history, symptoms, and cure 
of this fatal disease. 1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) II. i. 
153 [he bibliomania which appeared to engross my friend. 

Bibliomaniac (bi:blijo,mé''ni&k), 5d. and a. 
[f prec.+-ac.] A. sd. One affected with biblio- 
mania. B. adj. Given to bibliomania; mad 
aftcr books; also=next. 

1816 Scott Antig. iv, The most determined, as well as 
earliest bibliomaniac upon record .. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 75 If a man spends lavishly 
on his library, you call him mad—a biblio-maniac. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. 1X. 146 Biblio-maniac and genealogical in- 
quiry. 1883 Athenvum 17 Nov. 629/3 The bibliomaniac 
Ptolemies. . 

Bibliomaniacal (-manoiakal), a. 
+-AL1.] 

1. Of, relating to, or characterizing, a bibliomaniac. 
_ 1816 Scott A utig. iii. zo¢fe, This bibliomaniacal anecdote 
is literally true. 1861 National Rev. Oct. 275 Societies 


(Roxburghe. .Camden &c.), . tainted with bibliomaniacal ex- 
clusiveness, 


2. = BiBLIOMANIAC a. 
1822 Scott Nige/ xxiv, The bibliomaniacal reader. 1856 


J. Stranc Glasgow § Clubs 249 A few bibliomaniacal ac- 
quaintances. 


Bi:blioma‘nian, a. and sé. 
+ -AN.] = BIBLIOMAN1AC. 

* Hence Bi:-blioma-nianism, bibliomania. 

1836 Hor. Saitx Tin Trip. 67 A hint which has not 
been thrown away upon our Bibliomanians. 

Bibliomanism (biblijgmaniz’m). [f. as Brs- 
LIOMANE + -1sM.] = BIBLIOMANIA. So Biblio-- 
manist, a bibliomaniac. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. V11. 693 During the highest rage of 
Bibliomanism. 1823 Lams Ze??¢, xiv. 132, 1..am not biblio- 
manist enough to like black-letter. @ 1828 Bewick in Cexz- 
tury Alag. XXIV. 663 The whimsies of the bibliomanists. 

Bibliopegy (biblijpidzi). [f- Kiprio-+ Gr. 
-myia, f. mny-viva to fix.] Bookbinding as a fine 
art. Bibliopegic (bi:blijo,pedzik), @., of or per- 


[f£ prec. 


(f. BIBLIOMANIA 
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taining to bookbinding. Bibliopegist (bibliig- 
pédgist), a bookbinder. Bibliopegi-stic a., of, 
relating to, or befitting a bookbinder, Biblio- 
pegistical @.,= prec. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 15 The Exhibition of what is 
known as bibliopegy. 1882 Aiddiographer 11.15 Vhe hand- 
somest of covers by the first of bibliopegic artists. 1824 
Disvin Libr. Comp, 591 Vhe choicest morocco coverings of 
Charles Lewis, the renowned bibliopegist. /ézd. 605 The 
workshop of that bibliopegistical Coryphacus. 1882 Ses 
18 July 4/4 A fine specimen of bibliopegistic skill. 

Bibliophagist (biblijpfadgist). [f. Bipiio- + 
Gr. -payos devouring + -1sT.] A devourer of books. 
So Bibliopha:gie a. 

1881 Sud. at Home 27 Aug. 552 That eminent biblio- 
phagist, and printer of scarce tracts. 1884 /bid. May 329 
Men of enormous bibliophagic appetite. : 

Bibliophil(e (brblijofil). [a. F. béb2iophile, f. 
Biwio- +Gr. gidos friend.] A lover of books ; 
a book-fancier; also as adj. Bi-bliophiclic a., 
of or pertaining to a bibliophile. Bibliophilism 
(biblijp'filiz’m), the principles and practice of 
a bibliophile. Biblio-philist, 2 bibliophile. 
Bi-bliophili‘stic a., of or befitting a bibliophilist. 
Bibliophilous (biblijpfilas), «@., addicted to 
bibliophily. Biblio-phily [F. d7él/ophzlie], love 
of books, taste for books. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Comp. 780 The work..has been re- 
printed by the Society of *Bibliophiles at Paris. 1883 Pad/ 
Mall G. 12 Oct. 5/1 A *bibliophil, an autograph and print 
collector. 1883 Aserican V1.25 A *bibliophilic rarity and 
treasure. 1824 Dippin Libr. Comp. 4 Manias which some- 
times..bring disgrace upon the good old cause of *biblio- 
philism. 1883 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/1 This quaint rule of 
*bibliophilistic morality, ‘no harm in stealing a book if he 
does not mean to sell it, but to keep it.’ 1882 STEVENSON 
Men & Bks. 277 Odd commissions for the *bibliophilous 
Count. 1883 Athenzum 2 June 702/2 The old reputation 
of France as the true home of elegant *bibliophily. 

Bibliophobia (bi:blijofowbia). [f BrBi1o- + 
Gr. -poBia dread.] Dread of, or aversion to, books. 

1832 Dispin (¢/t/e), Bibliophobia, remarks on the present 
languid and depressed state of Literature, 

Bibliopoesy (-povisi). [f. Brisri0- + Gr. 
momnoia making.} The making of books. 

1832 Cartyte in Froude Zé (1882) 310 Bibliopoly, biblio- 
poesy in all their branches are sick, sick, hastening to death. 

Bibliopole (biblijopdl). [ad. L. dzdliopdla, 
Gr. BiBAtorwans, f. BiBAto-v book + mwAns seller, 
dealer.] A dealer in books, a bookseller. Bib- 
liopolar (-pou'la1), Bibliopolic (-pg'lik), Bi-blio- 
po'lical a., of or belonging to booksellers ; hence 
Bibliopo‘lically adv. Bibliopolism (biblijo’- 
péliz’m), the principles or trade of bookselling. 
Biblio‘polist, a bookseller (16th c.). Bi:bliopo- 
li-stic @., of, pertaining to, or befitting a book- 
seller. Bibliopoly (biblig:pdli), Bibliopolery 
(biblijopdulri), bookselling. 

1775 Jounson in Boswell (1831) III. 220 He. .kept a shop 
in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
*bibliopole, Sir, in every sense. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey ui. 
xi. 55 The ancient and amusing ballad purchased. .of some 
itinerant *bibliopole. 18zz Byron in Moore Life (1866) 485 
The *bibliopolar world shrink from his Commentary. 1825 
Biackw. Mag. XVII. 477 It shows some *bibliopolic liber- 
ality. 1856 Masson Chattertove i. iii. (1874) 187 The *biblio- 
polic powers of Paternoster Row. 1823 Hone Anc. Alyse. 
Pref. 10 To a “bibliopolical friend 1 am indebted for the 
notice of the Castle of Good Preservance. 1834 Fraser's 
Mag. X. 363 Vhe *bibliopolically baptised Contarina Flem- 
ing or the Wondrous Tale of Alroy. 1792 S. Wryte in 
Hone 7adée BR. 1. 128 Initiation into the mysteries of 
*bibliopolism and the state of authorcraft. 1813 SuELLEY 
in Contemp. Rev. (1884) Sept. 388 With all the pomp of 
empirical “bibliopolism. 1541 Guydou's Quest. Cyrurg. ad. 
fin., Henry Dalbe stacyoner and *byblyopolyst in Poules 
churche yarde. 1852 HAWTHORNE Slithed. Rom. xvii. (1879) 
171 A novel purchased of a railroad *bibliopolist. 1824 
Dispin Libr. Comp. 340 A constant ingress and egress of 
“bibliopolistic Mercurii. 1831 Fraser's Alag. 1V. 4 Simi- 
lar complaints .. from the highest quarters of *bibliopoly. 
188: Russett Hesperothen I. 63 *Bibliopolery and biblio- 
mania are rather rampagious in America. 

Bibliotaph (biblijctef). [a. F. bibliotaphe, f. 
BiBii0- +Gr. ragos tomb.] One who buries books 
by keeping them under lock and key. So Biblio- 
taphic a., Biblio'taphist (Crabbe). 

@ 1824 D'Israzti Cur. Lit. (1866) 503/1 A bidliotaphe 
buries his books, by keeping them under lock. 1880 Sv. 
Fames's Gas. § Nov. 14 The last species of ‘enemy’ treated 
of by Mr. Blades, is the ‘ bibliotaph’ or book-burier. 

Bibliothec (bibligpek), z. and sd. [f. next.] 
Belonging to a library or librarian; 5d. a librarian. 

{a 1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & Alon. (1642) 152 Diodorus 
Siculus, that generall Bibliothec.] 1816 Cotman Lamin, 
Hist. ix.in Br, Grins (1872) 309 Cadell. .exclaimed in biblio- 
thec state, ‘Who sells great authors must himself be great.” 
1859 CuxnincHam Hust. Ch. Scotl. 11. 317 Never had a 
burgess of St. Andrews been capable of winning his bread 
by learning save one, and that was their present bibliothec. 

Bibliothec, library: see BIBLIOTHEQUE. 

| Bibliotheca (bi:blijop7-ka). [L. d¢diothica 
library, collection of books, ad. Gr. B:BALobnKn 
book-case, library, f. B:BAlov book + Onn reposi- 
tory; used also by Jerome, and after him, com- 
monly in med.L., for the Bise, being evidently 
in earlier litcrary use than dzb/7a; hence OE. d76- 


BIBULATE. 


liopéce was the original name of the Bible in Eng-] 
a. (in OE.) The Scriptures, the Bible. b. mod. A 
collection of books or treatises, a library. ¢. A 
bibliographer's catalogue. 

¢1000 ELeric Test. (Gr.) 16 Hieronimus ure bibliopecan 
zebrohte to Ledene of Greciscum bocumn and of Ebreiscum, 
Ibid. 14 Se saltere ys an hoc on Ore bibliopecan. a 1824 
D'Israur Cur. Lit. (1839) UL. 344 Literary bibliothéques 
(or bibliothecas) will always present to us .. an immense 
harvest of errors. 1879 Macitar Celts viii. 133 Vhe Old 
and New Testaments, in the form of a Bibliotheca, or 
Bible. 

Bibliothecal (bi:blijo,pz-k4l), z. [ad. L..d7é/z0- 
thécalis.) Belonging to a library. 

x811 W. Taytor in Afonth. Rev. LXV. 131 The Liblio- 


thecal shelves of pedants. , : 
+ Bibliothecar. Obs. Sc. Also mod., in Ir, 
[See next.] A librarian. 


form, ézbltothecaire. 

1581 N. Burne Disfot. 9741 Jam.) Anastasius, Libliothecar 
of the Kirk of Rome. {1839 D'Israei Car. Lit.(1866 s02/2 
The bibliothecaire is too delightfully busied among hi» 
shelves. ] evr _ 

Bibliothecary (biblijpp/kari), sd. and a. 
(ad. L. débliothéedrius,-um; see BiBLioTuECcA and 
-ARYL Cf. F. dcdliothécatre.) 

+1. A library. Ods. [=L. *bibliothicarium.] 

1553-87 Foxr 4. & J. 1. 5/1 Taken out of the Popes 
bibhothecary, a suspected place. — ; 

2. A librarian. [=L. bibliothécarius.] 

1611 Corvat Crudities 477 Mr. James Gruterus the Princes 
Bibliothecarie. 1700in A/isc. Cur. (1708) 1N1. 400 II Signior 
Abbate Bencini, Bibliothecary of the Propaganda. ; 

B. aaj. Of or belonging to a library or librarian. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 252 These biographical jewels 
should not lie locked up in a bibliothecary cabinet. 

Hence Bibliotheca‘rian a. and sé. = prec. 

168s tr. Bossuet's Doctr. Cath. Ch. Advt. 7 M. l'Abbe 
Gradi.. Bibliothecarian of the Vatican. 1701 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3708/4 Ecclesiastical Historians and Bibliothecarians. 
1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. III. 92 A third well orderd 
Bibliothecarian Closet of Medals. : 

|| Bibliothéque. In 6 biblyotheke, 7 bib- 
liotheicke, -theke, -thec, thek. [a. F. éiblio- 
thegue, ad, L. BrpiioTuEca ; formerly quite natu- 
ralized in Eng. (with -pek, pek), but now again 
treated as French (b/blz,o,te-k).] 

A library ; a collection of books or treatises. 

1549 Bace Concl. Leland’s [tin.(T.) He [Alcuinus] muche 
commendeth a biblyotheke or library in Yorke. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Pdiny II. 523 Asinius Pollio, by dedicating his Biblio- 
theque, containing all the bookes that euer were written. 
@ 1631 Donne Aristeas 16 How many thousand volumes he 
had gotten together in his Bibliotheicke. 1657 Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 67 Tho’ with these two ye join in one 
The biblicthec of Prester John. 1755 JouNson in Boswell 
(1816) 265, I intend in the winter to open a Bibliotheque. 

Jig. 1685 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig, Stoic xi. 105 In the 
bibliotheck of his head. 

Bi-blism [f. Biste+-1su.] Adherence to the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. 

1879 M. Arnotp Equality, Mixed Ess. 77 The mind- 
deadening influence of a narrow Biblism. 

Biblist (bai-blist, biblist). [f BrBLe +-1s7T.] 

a. One who makes the Bible the sole rule of 
faith. b. A biblical student. 

1562 A. Scott New Y. Gift Qucne, And ar bot biblistis 
fairsing full their bellie. 1653 in Penix (1708) II. 320 The 
Biblists ..confess that a Man may not pray for the Holy 
Spirit as he ought. 1836 Cpt. Wiseman Sc. §& Hedeg. 11. 
x. 207 All the pretended improvements of modern biblists. 

Biblodge, biblodke, var. of BEBLvopy v. Obs. 

| Biblus, -os (biblés, -s). Also byblus. 
[L. drblus, Gr. BiBXos.] The papyrus or paper- 
reed ; the inner bark of this plant. 

1656 Cowley Davideis 1. Wks. 1710 I. 316 Some writ in 
tender Barks..Some in Beasts Skins, and some fn Biblos 
Reed. 1863 Lo. Lytton Aing Asuasis 1.11.1. v. 261 Some 
crumbling byblus or papyrus. 1875 Scrivener Lect. G. 7.8 
‘ Bring with thee the books’ (of the dzb/us or papyrus plant 

+ Bibord. Ods. [OE. bedbod, f. bebcodan, BiBEDE 
(pa. pple. deboden) to command.] Commandment. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxii. 38 Dis ys bet meste and bat 
fyrmyste bebod. ax1175 Cott. Hom. 221 Gif pu panne pis 
litle bebéd to brecst. c1175 Lams, Hom, 125 Dis is min 
bibode and min heste, pet 3e luuian eou. 

Biborvrate. Chem.: see Bi- pref* III. 

Bibosity (bibesiti. [f L. 67635-us fond of 
drink +-1Ty.] Capacity for drinking. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 528 Vast ideas of stupendous 
bibosity. 

+ Bibu-fenn, bibu'ven, adv. Obs. [f. b7-, BE- 
+ bufen, OE. bufan, later Bove. If this had sur- 
vived, it would have become BEeBovE.] = ABOVE. 

¢1z00 OrmiIN 17970 He batt fra bibufenn comm. 

+ Bibu'gh, v. Obs. [OE. bcbugan, 1. BE- + 
biizan to Bow.) trans. To avoid, abandon. 

a 1000 Elene (Gr.) 609 Ne meahte he ba gehdu bebusan. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 8193 Al pat folc he bi-beah. /did. 10569 ‘Euere 
zelene ut-la3e be his lond hadde bi-bojen. dl 

Bibulate, v. [A bombastic or humorous dimi- 
nutive from L. é/4-ére to drink, with reference to 
Bisp.e, Bisutovus.] ¢ranxs. To bibble or tipple. 
So Bi-bulant a. and sd., Bibula‘tion sd. 

1767 A. Campnece Leriph. (1774) 29 I bibulated [it]. 1848 
Blackw, Mag. XX1V. 866 We bibulate gin and water with 
the housekeeper. 1883 Soston Herald Corresp,, Bibulants 
will even buy alcohol, dilute it and drink it. 1882 S!. Faves 3 


BIBULOUS. 
Gaz. 12 Apr. 5 The extraordinary capacity for bibulation 
displayed by the regular soldier, ; 

Bibulous (bibi-v“les), a. [f. L. d7bul-us freely 
or readily drinking (f. d2éére to drink) + -ous.] 

1. Absorbent of moisture. 

1678 Evetyn Jerre (1729) 18 If the Soil be exceeding 
bibulous. 1790 CowPer Odyss. 1. 138 With bibulous sponges 
those Made clean the tables. 1827 Farapay Chem. santp. 
ii, 43 Remove the excess by bibulous paper. 

2. Addicted to drinking or tippling. 

1861 THornsury 7uzver I. 116 The.-irregular hours of 
a careless bibulous age, had undermined Girtin’s health. 

3. Relating to drink. 

1825 Blackw. Wag. XVII. 322 Unskilled in bibulous lore, 
if he knows not the value set upon the claret of Ireland. 

Hence Bi-bulously av. 

1858 De Quincey Golds. Wks. VI. 226 The arid sands 
that bibulously absorbed all the perennial gushings of Ger- 
man enthusiasm, 

Biburien, variant of BEBury v. Ods. 

Bicachen, Bical, see BecatcH, BEcALu. 

Bicalcarate (baike]karit), a. [f. Bi- pref? 1 
+CALcaraTE, f. L. ca/ear spur.] Furnished or 
armed with two spurs. 

1876 Harter J/at, Jed, 381 Anther..bicalcarate at base. 

Bicallose, -ous, Bicapsular: see BI- pref? I. 

Bicameral (baikeméral), a. [f. Br- pref? 1 
+ L. camera chamber + -aL}; L. had d¢cameratus.] 
Having two (legislative) chambers. Bica‘merist, 
an advocate of two legislative chambers. 

@ 1832 BENTHAM is cited by WessTeR. 1863 Sat. Rev. 140 
[This] reduced our Houses to two, and..created that ‘ bi- 
cameral’ system which the rest of the world has been con- 
tent to imitate. 187z Freeman Growth Eng. Const. ii. (1876) 
97 The form of government which political writers call é¢- 
cameral, 1884 Gotpw. Situ in Contemp. Rev. Sept., The 
only valid argument in favour of the retention of the House 
of Lords is, in fact, the difficulty which the Bi-Camerists 
find in devising any [substitute]. 

Bicarbide, -onate, -uret, etc.: see Bi- pref2 ITT. 

Bicarinate (baikerinelt), a. Bor. [f. Br- pref 
14 CARINATE, f. L. caviva keel.] Furnished with 
two keels or axial ridges. So Bica‘rinated. 

1872 Otiver Elem, Bot. App. 310 The pale.. bicarinate 
with inflexed margins. 1880 $rx/. Linn. Soc. XV. 226 
Shell. .conical, with bicarinated contracted whorls. 

Bicas, by chance: see Cask. 

Bicast(e, obs. form of Becast. 

Bicaudal (baikd-dal\, a. [f. Bi- pref? 1+ 
Caupat, f. L. cauda tail.] Having two tails. 

Bicause, obs. form of BECAUSE. 

+ Bivcched, 7//. a. Obs. Aiso 5-6 byched, 
6 bychyde, biched. Origin (see below) and 
precise meaning unknown: in general the sense 
* Cursed, execrable, shrewed,’ suits the context. 

a 1400 Alexander (Stev.) 165 [The basiliske] A stra3till and 
a stithe worme stinkande of elde, And es so bitter, and so 
breme, and bicchid in himselfe, That..quat he settes on his 
si3t, he slaes in a stonde. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 395 Faste, har- 
lotys, go youre gate, And brynge me that bychyd body, I 
ted. 1§22 !Vorlde & Chylde (Roxb.) Cijb, That bychyde 
Conscyence. 1533 More fol. xxii. Wks. 884/2 Helpe 
me vp agayne with this bichede burdayne & lay it in my 
necke. -- Debell. Salent v. Wks.941/1 Anye of the blessed 
byched newe broched bretherhead .. playnelye proued 
heretikes, 


b. Licched bones: opprobriously applied to dice. | 


61386 Cuaucer Pard. 7’. 323 This fruyt cometh of the 
bicched bones two, fforsweryng, Ire, falsnesse, Homycide 
(So 2 .WSS.; 2 read bicche, 1 becched, Jr. bicchid]. c1460 
Towneley Myst, 241, 1 was falsly begylyd withe thise byched 
bones, Ther cursyd thay be. /éza, The byched bones that 
ye be, I byd you go bett. 

| Bicched appears rather early to be certainly referable to 
Bircn in an opprobrious sense, from which moreover the 
formation is not easily explained (for shrewed there was a 
verb to shrew.) The conjecture has been offered that it 
was a contracted form of ME. dcwucced ‘bewitched’; but 
for this no evidence or analogy has been found. In dicched 
éones applied to dice, some have suggested a corruption of 
Du. dckkel ‘knuckle-bone, astragalus, cockal, bone-play- 
thing, dice, marbles,’ Ger, dicke/ ‘ankle, ankle-bone, astraga- 
lus, die, dice’; this is possible, but would suppose an Eng. 
series *bikhel, *bicchel, bicche, bicched bone, of which the most 
important links are neither represented nor accounted for,and 
it would only show assimilation of *sik£e/ to the opprobrious 
bicched, \eaving the latter unexplained. That dzcched bone 
could be fora Du. *d:kked been * bone picked with holes 
or pips,’ is highly improbable: moreover, this would not 
connect the expression with Du. dc4/e2, since the latter 
(whether or not connected with Sikhel a pickaxe, bikken 
to pick, or notch) certainly did not mean ‘ bone picked with 
holes,’ but was a name of the ankle, and of the astragalus or 
knuckle-bone used in play, long before it passed over to 
dice. See Grimm s.v.J 

Bice (bais), 2. and sé. Forms: 4-3 bis, 5-6 
byce, 6 byse, bysse, bisse, bize, 5-7 bise, 6- 
bice. [a. F. 47s brownish-grcy, dark-coloured = Pr. 
bis, It. big?o; of unknown origin: see Dicz and 
Littre. From the combination azz 47s dark blue; 
“blew byce,’ vert bzs dark green, ‘ green bice,’ dice 
was c¢rroneously transferred in Eng. to blue or 
yreen pigments, and the shades of blue or green 
which they yicld.] 

+A. adj. Vsrownish grey, dark grey. 
dis: dark or dull blue. Ods. 

1330 RK. Bresne Chron. 230 At Westinyustere he lis 
toumbed richely, In a marble bis of him is inad story. 


Blewe- 
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¢ 1450 Sloane AIS. 73 lf. 201b, Triste wel pt it is not lapus 
lazuly, but it is lapis almanie of whiche men maken a blewe 
bis azure. j , 

B. sé. (also attr7b.) 1. Short for dlezwe brs ‘blue 
bice’: indicating a shade of blue obtained from 
smalt, duller or inferior to ultramarine or azure, 
with which however it was often loosely identified. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1v. xv.(1554) 116 There is a difference 
of colours... Twene gold and gold, atwene bis and asure, 
Allis not gold that shineth bright. 1490 JV727/ of Bukwell 
(Somerset Ho.), Canapie colowrid with goold and bise. 1519 
Horman Vudg. 81 b, Scryueners write with blacke, redde, 
purple, gren, blewe or byce. 1523 SkeLton Gari. Laurel 
i158 The margent was illumyned with golden railles And 
byse. 1598 Florio, Tzrchino, blue, azure, watchet, or bisse 
colour, 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supf., Bice .. of all bright 
blues .. is the palest in colour. : 

2. The pigment which yields this colour, pre- 
pared from smalt; also a green pigment (g7eevz 
dice) made by adding yellow orpiment to smalt. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 605 The Florishyng Bise was com- 
parable to the riche ammel. 1573 Art Liming 4 Grinde 
azure or bize on a painters stone with clene water. 1634 
J. Bate Ayst. Nature 132 Colours to be used .. blew and 
greene Bise. 1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen 
(1841) II. 391 Red and blue powders (as Minium and Bice). 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 34x Bice, a light blue colour pre- 
pared from smalt. There is a green bice prepared by 
mixing some yellow orpiment with smalt. s 

Bicentenary (baisentinari, -sént7*nari), z. and 
sb. [f. Bi- pref? 1 + CENTENARY, ad. L. centendrius 
consisting of or relating to a hundred, f. cezten? 
a hundred each. As to the form and pronuncia- 
tion, see CENTENARY.] A. adj. Consisting of 
or relating to two hundred (in use, confined to 
years, as if confused with dicentennial). B. sd. 
Used for: The bicentennial, or two hundredth anni- 
versary (of an event); also a7/r7z. 

1862 Congreg. Year Bk. 72 The 24th day of August, 1862 
the Bicentenary day of the ejectment of 2000 ministers. 1872 
Hare News 18 June 5/5 The bi-centenary of Czar Peter’s 

1th 
tival of the founder of Danish literature. 

Bicentennial (baiséntenial), a. and sd. [f. 
Bi- pref? 4+ CENTENNIAL, f. L. *centennizum (cf. 
bicnnium) space of a hundred years.] A. adj. 
Occurring every two hundred years; lasting two 
hundred years. B. sé. = BICENTENARY (and ety- 
mologically more correct than that word). 

1883 Harper's Alug. Dec. 160/t Bicentennial of German 
Colonisation in the United States. 

Bicephalous (boise'falas), a. [f. Br- pref? 1 
+ CEPHALOUS, f. Gr. xepady head.] Two-headed. 

1803 WitLouGuey in WV. & Q. Ser. i. I1I. 17 Two other bi- 
cephalous monsters. 1869 Sat. Rev. 13 Feb. 215 The bi- 
cephalous calf. .of the showman. 

Biceps (baiséps), z. and sb, [a. L. biceps, bi- 
eipit-, f, b?- two + -ceps =caput head.] 

A. adj. Having two heads or summits; spec. 
applied to muscles (see B). 

1634 Reap Body of Alan 77 The x. muscle of the cubit, 
cald Biceps. 1717 Berketey in Fraser Lz/e (1871) 588 In 
Strabo’s time it [Vesuvius] seems to have been neither bi- 
ceps, nor to have had a hollow. 1863 Reape in Ad7/ Y. 
Round 3 Oct. 123/2 A gentle timidity that contrasted pret- 
tily with her biceps muscle. 

B. sé. A muscle with two heads or tendinous 
attachments ; sfec. that on the front of the upper 
arm, which bdends the fore-arm; also the corre- 
sponding muscle of the thigh ; the former of these 
is often humorously referred to as the type or 
standard of physical strength. 

1650 Reap Afuscles of Body, The ulna is bended by two 
(muscles], to wit, biceps and brachizus internus. 186 
Daily Tel, 8 Nov. 4/5 The training which gives him bac 
his healthy sleep, his appetite, and his biceps. 1873 Mivart 
Elem, Anat, vii. 293 The biceps is the well known muscle 
used in flexing the arm. 


+ Bicha‘nt, v. Os. [f. d/-, Be- 4+ Cuant.] 
trans. Yo enchant, bewitch. 

¢1330 Avth. & AJerl. 721 And the eldest [soster] to bi- 
chaunte Yong mannes loue for to haunte. 

+ Bicha‘rre, biche‘rre, v. Ods. Forms: 
1 becerr-an, -cierran, -cyrran, 2—3 bicherr-en, 
2-4 bicharren, 3 bichearr-en, bicheorr-en. 
[OE. becerran, f. Be- 1 +O. cerran, cigrran to 
turn; cf. OHG. drhésjan, mod.G. bekehren.] 

1. ¢ravs. To turn, tum round. (Only in OE.) 

ar1o00 Soeth, etry, xiii. 156 Wonne hio ealles wyrd utan 
becerred. 

2. To turn from duty or right; to pervert, seduce. 

artoo O. E, Chron. (Cotton MS.) an. 1011 4lfmzr hi be- 
cyrde pe se arceb’ Elfeah &r generede zt his life. ¢1200 

Trin. Cott, Hom. 105 Ppeh be deuel mu3e man bi-charre, he 
ne maino man neden, c1305 Old Age in £. FE. P. (1862) 
149 Ic wene he be bi-charred pat trustep to 3ube. 

3. To entice, wile. 

1175 Lams. Hom. 53 Purh pe sweate smel of be chese! 
he bicherred monie mus to pe stoke. 

Biche, obs. form of Brrcu and Pircu. 

Biched: see BiccuEn. 

Bicherm: see Br- pre/. 

Bichloride (baikloraid). Chem. [see Br- 
pref Wi1.] A compound in which two equiva- 
lents of chlorine are combined with a metal, ete. 


1884 Athenenm 4 Oct. 441/2 The bicentenary fes- 
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1810 Henry Elem. Chem, (1826) 11. 136 Bi-chloride of 
mercury..is a violent poison. 

Bichop, obs. form of BisHop. 

Bichotomously,erroneously f. DicHoToMOUSLY. 

1830 LinpLey Vaz, Syst. Bot. 204 Cymes, branched bi- or 
trichotomously. 

Bichromate (bai,kroumét). Chem. [see Bi- 
pref? Il1.]_ A salt containing two equivalents of 
chromic acid, ¢. gz. the Bichromate of potash, used in 
photography and other arts; whence Bichro:- 
mated, Bichro‘matized Afi. a. 

1854 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 447 Heating bi- 
chromate of potash to whiteness. 1869 Echo 15 Dec., 
The bichromated gelatine. 1870 Zug. Alech. 14 Jan. 428/3 
A_second bichromatised film is poured upon the first. 

Bicipital (baisi-pital), a. [f. L. dzczpit- (see 
Biceps) + -Aul.] 

1. Having two heads ; = Biceps a. 

1646 Sir 1. Browne Pseud. Ep. 77 The bicip[iJtall muscle 
of either parties arme. 1843 J. WiLKiNson Swedenborg's 
Axim, Kingd. 1. ii. 59 Sometimes a bicipital muscle. 

2. Of or pertaining to the biceps (muscle). 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 207 The bicipital tuberosity, 

Bicipitous (baisipitas), 2. [f. as prec. +-ovs.] 
Having two heads or terminal extremities. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. 141 Bicipitous Sere 
pents with the head at each extreme. /6¢d. 140 A bicipi- 
tous conformation. 

Bick, Sc. form of Bitcu, female dog. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks 
1855 I. 217 See how the wee bick is worrying him again 
now. 

Bicker (bikar, sd.1 Also 5 biquere, 6 bi- 
quour. [Sc. form of BEAKER.] ‘A bowl or dish 
for containing liquor, properly one made of wood.’ 
Jamieson. Formerly, a drinking cup of any ma- 
terial; in modern Scotch applied also to vessels 
made of wooden staves for holding porridge, etc. 

1458 1477t/ of Russel (Somerset Ho.), Meum biquere ar- 
genti. cxs0§ Dunsar Jest, Kennedy 47 But and I hecht 
to tume a Bicker, @1774 Fercusson Farmer's Ing. Poems 
(1845) 37 The cheering bicker gars them glibly gash. 1814 
Scotr Rob Roy xxiv, ‘ It will be a heavy deficit—a staff out 
o' my bicker, I trow.’ 1884 U. P. Mag. July 337 Coopers 
found employment in making or mending ‘bickers’ for 
brose or porridge. ; ; 

b. attrib. and comb., as bickerful, bickermaker. 

1813 W. Beattie ales 37 (Jam.) A brown bickerfu’ to 
quafi. 1822 Scott Pirate I. 265 (Jam.) A bickerfu’ of meal. 
1851 J. M. Witson Zales Borders VIII. 162 He followed 
the profession of a cooper or bicker-maker. 

Bicker (bi-ka1), 56.2 Forms: 3-4 biker, 4-5 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr, 4-6 byker, § bekur, 
bikir, -kyr, bykere, bykker, bikkar, 6 bikker, 
bikar, 6— bicker. [ME. dzkev, like the associated 
verb dzkeven, of uncertain origin: nor can it be 
said whether the sb. is derived from the verb or 
ace versd. So far as evidence goes, the sb. appears 
earlier, and might, as in dat¢le, guarrel, skirmish, 
be the source. On the other hand, the verb has 
the form of a frequentative, as in spztter, Lotter, 
flutter, etc., which is in favour of its priority. 
Matzner and Skeat would see in it the freq. of the 
rare and somewhat doubtful ézke ‘? to thrust, 
strike with a pointed weapon,’ noted under BEAK v. 
3, q:v. The obs. Welsh dzcra is not native.] 

l. Skirmishing; a skirmish, encounter, fight ; 
exchange of blows. 

1297 R. Giouc. 538 Bituene the castel of Gloucetre & 
Brumefeld al so Ther was ofte biker gret, & muche harm 
ido. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8363 Mony bold in the bekur 
were on bent leuit! 1440 Promp. Parv, 35/2 Bikyr of fyt- 
ynge [x499 bykere or feightinge], pygua. 1530 Patscr. 
198/1 Bicker fightyng, escarmovche. _ 

2. esp. An encounter with missiles ; anciently an 
attack with arrows ; in later Sc., a street or school 
fight with stones and the like. 

¢1470 Henry I allace iv. 547 Twenty he had yat nobill 
archars war..On Wallace sett a bykker bauld and keyne. 
c1gos Dunbar Gold. Terge 145 A wonder lusty bikkir [z. >. 
bikar] me assayit. 1535 STEWART Crox, Scot. III. 322 With 
tha stanis thir stalwart carlis strang Ane bikker maid. 1810 
Sir A. Boswett £ainé, 164 From hand and sling now fly the 
whizzing stones..The bicker rages. 1861 J. Hannay Ess. 
Sr. Q. Rev. 371 He went to the High School, and joined in 
the street fights called bickers. 

3. Quarrel, contention ; angry altercation. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 79 Gospatrik pat suffred biker, he 
reft bope lond & lipe. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 2661 If 
thou sey nay we two shul have a bekyr [z. 7. byker, biker, 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr]. ¢1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 46 Pe 
bolder in bikir y bidde him bataile. 1883 Academy 15 Sept. 
175/2 The rise and progress of the colony, its bickers with 
autocratic Governors and Chief Justices. i 

4. Noise as of contention, rattle of light guns, 
sound of a rapid stream descending over a stony 
channel, etc. Cf. BickER v. 4. 

1870 Daily News 7 Dec., No bicker of mere field artillery. 
1872 Biackie Lays [igh 47 Leap the white-maned foun- 
tains With lusty bicker to the vale below. 

b. Sc. A short rapid run. 

1785 Burns Dr. Hornbook v, Leeward whyles, against my 
will I took a bicker. 

Bicker (bika:), v. Forms: 4-5 bi-, byker(e, 
4 bi-, bykkir, -yr, 4-6 beker, -ir, 5 bekyre, bikre, 
bickre, byccer, -ker, bykre, -kir, bykker, -kyr, 


BICKERER. 


byger, 6 becker, bikker, -ar, 5- bicker. 
ickER sd.) 

1. intr. To skirmish, exchange blows ; to fight. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 256 Pan is tyme to hikere with be 
kyng of France. 1393 I.anct. ?. Pd. C. xxi. 78 Ther toabyde 
and bykere *ajeyns beliales children. c¢ 1440 Proup. Parv. 
36 Bekeryn or fyghtyn, puguo, dimico. 1630 J, Taytor 
(Water P.) Ws, 1. 100/1, I have bickered with the French 
at Brest and Deepe. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eltz. 
ut. 23x After they had bickered together a little while. .and 
neither of them hurt, they dranke a carowse and so parted 
friends. 1848 Kincstey Sa/uf's Trag.u. xi. 138 Slaughtered 
bickering for some petty town. 

+b. Said esp. of archers and slingers, before 
battle was joined. Ods, 

c1400 Destr. Troy xvi. 7400 Paris .. With his bowmen 
full bold bykrit with the grekes. ¢1470 Ilenry Wallace 
iv. 556 Ynglis archaris.. Amang ye Scottis bykkeryt with 
all thair mycht. c1g05 Dunsar Gold. Terge 194 Thay .. 
bikkerit voabaisitly: The schour of arowis rappit on as 
rain. 1534 tr. Pol. Verg, ‘ng. Ilist. (1846) 1. 67 Bee fore 
hand ring thei firste bickered with dartes and slinges. 

Cc. fig. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Marl, Misc.(1809) 11. 264 Bicker- 
ing with the broth of bountifull Bacchus. 1647 W. Browne 
Polex, 1. 46 ‘hey [passions] have not such ability as to 
bicker with absence, 

+2. rans. ‘To attack with repeated strokes; es/. 
to assail with missiles. Ods. 

1352 Minot Poems 51 A bore es boun 3ow to biker. 1375 
Barpour Sruce 1x. 152 Thair archaris. .thai send ‘lo bykkir 
thame. c¢1400 Destr, Troy 10685 Pan he braid out a brand, 
bikridhym hard. a1550Christis Kirke Gr. xix, The busch- 
ment haill about him brak And bikkerit him with bowis. 

3. inir. To dispute, quarrel, wrangle. 

a 1450 Chester Pl. (1847) 11. 5x All againste us boote he 
not to becker. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Farr v. iii, You'd 
have an ill match on’t, if you bicker with him here. 164 
Mitton Ch. Drserp. 1. Wks. (1851) 46 Though their Mer- 
chants bicker in the East Indies. 1753 Miss Cottier Art 
Torment. 157 To keep on bickering on this irksome sub- 
ject, till you have put her in a passion, 1859 TENNYSON 
Enid 1174 Tho’ men may bicker with the things they love. 

4. transf. Applied to the making of any rapidly 
tepeated noisy aetion, suggesting the showering 
of blows, as the brawling of a rapid stream over 
a stony channel, the pattering of rain, ete. 

1748 Thomson Cast. /ndol. iii. 26 Glittering streamlets 
play’d..as they bicker’d thro’ the sunny glade. 1817 Coti- 
riDGE Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 218 Against the glass The rain 
did beat and bicker. 1820 Scotr Monast. ix, At the crook 
of the glen, Where bickers the burnie. 1855 TENNYSON 
Brook 26 And sparkle out among the fern, To bicker down 
a valley. 1874 HoLtanp JMistr, Aause v. 33 The swallow 
bickered ‘neath the eaves. 

b. Sc. To make a short quiek run; describing 


the rapid vigorous aetion of the feet. Cf. pelt, skelp. 
1792 Burns IWVks. I. 404 The dreary glen through which 
the herd-callan maun bicker. 1879 Jamieson s.v., I met 
him coming down the gait as fast as he could bicker. 
5. poet. Applied to the quick movement of flame 


and light: To flash, gleam, quiver, glisten. Cf flicker. 

1667 [see Bickerine fff. a. 3). 1813 Survey Q. A/ab ix. 
154 The restless wheels. . Whose flashing spokes Bicker and 
burn to gain their destined goal. 1827 Kesie Chr. Y, Ma- 
trim., Those fires That bicker round in wavy spires, 1859 
Tennyson Enid 1298 She saw Dust, and the points of 
lances bicker in it. 1876 Brownine /’acchiarotio 150 And 
bicker like a flame. 

Bickerer (bikera1). [f. pree.+-ERr1.] 

1611 Cotar., Escarmoucheur, a bickerer, skirmisher. 1755 
in Jounson. p 

Bi-ckering, v//. s/. [f. as pree. + -1nG1,] 

1. Skirmishing, a skirmish. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 540 Ther was ofte bituene hom gret biker- 
ing. 1494 Fasyan vil. 373’ Atwene theym were had many 
bykeringes and skyrmysshes. 1530 PatsGr. 197 Beckeryng, 
scrimysshe. 1622 HrYLIn Cosmtogr. 1. (1682) 198 The first 
bickering between the Soldiers of Caesar and Pompey. 
1670 Mitton //ist, Eug. nu. Wks. (1851) 55 Then was the 
Warr shiverd ..into small frayes and bickerings. a 1763 
Byrom 3 Slack Crows 19 Disputes of ev'ry size .. from 
bick’ring, up to battle. 1867 Freeman Norv. Cong, (1876) 
I. iv. 229 Smaller wars and bickerings still went on. 

2. Wordy sparring, wrangling, altereation. 

1573 G. Harvey Letfer-dk. (1884) 5 Ful oft hath he bene 
at gud whot bickerings with sum others. 1593 Suaxs. 
2 fen. V1, 1. i. 144 If I longer stay, We shall begin our 
ancient bickerings. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1V. 54 ‘Uhe 
Tears a poor Wife might shed in matrimonial Bickerings. 
1821 Syp. Smit s&s, (1867) I. 349 The parchment bicker- 
ings of Doe and Roe. 1882 E. Gosse Gray iv. 81 The .. 
bickering which went on in the combination-room. 

Bickering, ///. a. [f. as pree. +-1NG2.] 

1. That biekers ; wrangling, contentious. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. x. 60 With bickering strife in- 
flame their furious bands, 1811 Scort Rodericki.xxxv, From 
court intrigue, from bickering faction far. 1843 CarLyLe 
Past & Pr, (1858) 80 Such waste-bickering Saxondom, 

2. That makes a biekering sound. 

1789 D. Davioson Seasons 156 (Jam.) The once bick’ring 
stream.,low-growling, runs. 1821 pean’ Baie Elder 
Tree xvii. 3 Rattle the windows with bickering hail, 

3. Coruseating, flashing, quivering. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. vi. 767 Smoak and bickering flame, 
and sparkles dire. 1786 tr. Beck/ford’s Vathek(1868) 112 Their 
bickering sabres. 1825 Scotr Jadist. (1854) 475 Spread 
not the flax before a bickering torch. 1876 Farrar Marlé, 
Sernt, xxxiv. 343 Who .. played with the red fire and the 
bickering flames. 


Bickerment (biko:mént). 
-MENT.] = BICKERING sé, 
Norms 


[See 


[f. as prec. + 
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1586 Wess Eng. Poetric (Arb.) 46 aac! byckerments 
of warres. 1682 Bunvan //oly War 91. 25 Thus the bicker- 
ment went awhile: at last they passed from words to blows. 
1876 Biackie Songs Relig. & Life 142 Vhe priesthood. .rent 
the ears 0’ the fevered time with fretful bickerment. 

Bickern (bikoin). Forms: 6 bycorne, 8 
bickhorn, 9 bickorne, 7—bickern. [a. F. é/- 
gorne (= Sp. vigornia, \t. bicornia):—L. bicornia, 
pl. of ézcornis two-horned, f. é7- two + cornu 
horn.]  ovzg. An anvil with two projeeting taper 
ends; éatey (under the influenee of popular ety- 
mology; sce BkAK-rRoN) applied to: One such 
taper end of an anvil. 

1547 Sa.uspury Welsh Dict., Eington gyrioc, a bycorne. 
1677 Moxon Mech. vere. (1703) 3 A Black Smith's Anvil 
..ts sometinies made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron, 
at one end of it. 1781 J. ‘I’. Ditton 7rav. Sfaru 145 They 
have no other word in the Spanish language for a bickhorn, 
or a hench vice, than Vigernia, 1814 Archrol. XVII. 292 
And nails with a bickorne. 

Bickiron, obs. form of BEAK-IRON. 

Bi-clagged, -clart, -clepe, come, ete.: see 
BE-CLAGGED, ete. 

Bicolligate (baikg'ligeit), « [f. Br- pref? 2+ 
CouicatE, ad. L. codligaius bound together.] In 
Ornith. of the anterior toes of birds: United by 
a basal web; web-footed. 1847 in Craic. 

Bicoloured, -concave,-vex: see Bi- pref.? 1, 2. 

Biconjugate (boikpndgivg-t), a. [f. Bi- pref2 
2+ Consucate, ad. L. conjugatus united, paired.] 
Twice paired: applicd e.g. in Bot. to a petiole 
that forks twice. 

1847 in Craic, 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh, 398. 

Bicorn ‘beikgin), a. (and sb.) [ad. L. béeor nts 
two-horned, f. b7- two + cornz horn, prong.] 

A. adj. Having two horns or hom-like pro- 
eesses. B.sd. Atwo-horned animal; ef. zazzcorn. 

[1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Bicorne os, or two-horred 
one, in anatomy, the same with the os Ayordes.] 1823 Lams 
Elia, Vis. Horns, Bicorns, Tricorns, and so on up to Mille- 
corns. 1847-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. §& Phys. 1V. 209 ‘The di- 
vided and bicorn uterus, 1872 Nicwuorson Palgout. 426 
Rhinoceros Etruscus is also bicorn. 

+ Bico'rne. Oés. rare~'. In 5 bycorne. [a. 
OF. breorne:—L. bicorn-is (see pree.) two-pronged 
(fork).] A two-pronged fork, a pitchfork. 

1420 Pallad, 1. 1161 Crookes, adses and bycornes. 

Bicorned (boi-kfind), a. [see -Ep.] = Brcorn. 

1606 Sytvester Columnes Wks. 1879 1. 379 In form of Ram 
with golden Fleece they put The bi-corn’d Signe. @ 1652 
Brome 7o Potting Pr.(R.) Your body being revers’d did 
represent (Being forked) our bicorned government. 1859 
Topp Cycé. V. 614 The. .bi-corned condition of the uterus, 

Bicornous (beik?inas), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Two-horned ;= BIcorn. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. (1650) 263 The letter Y, 
or bicornous element of Pythagoras. 1690 Ray Philos. Lett. 
(1718) 232 Adpinune luteun: is..only bicornous, 185: Bat- 
Four Bot. 625. 

Bicornute (bei-kpinizt), a. [f. Br- pref? 1+ 
Cornute, ad, L. cornitus homed.] = Bicorn. 

1880 in Gray Bot, Te.rt-bk. 398. 1881 Yrul. Linn, Soc. 
XVIII. 312 The peculiar bicornute labellum. 

Bicorporal, -ate, -eal: see Bi- pref? 1. 

Bicrenate (baikr7-ne't), 2. Bot. [f. Br- pref2 
3 + CRenate.] Of (leaf-) margins: Crenate or 
scolloped, with the seollops themselves crenate. 

1835 Linotey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 358. 1870 BENTLEY 
Bot. 152. 

Bicrescentie, -cristate: see Br- pref? 2. 

Bicrural (beikrieral), a. [f. Bi- prefi?. 1+ 
Crurat, f. L. cris (criir-) leg.] Two-legged. 

1847 in Craic, , . 

Bicuspid (baikyspid), a. and sd. [f. L. di- 
two+cuspid-em point, spike, Cusp.] A. adj. 
Having two cusps or points. B. sé. A premolar 
tooth in man. Bicu‘spidate [See -aTF] = prec. adj. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 11. §33/1 From being 
more decidedly divided into two lips [this valve of the heart] 
is termed bicuspid. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. vii. 252 ‘Whe 
fourth and fifth teeth of the lower jaw are called bicuspid 
molars. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 579 The enamel 
on the bicuspid. 1847 Craic, Bicuspidate, having two 
points. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 417 Beak bicuspidate. 

Bi-cwee, obs. form of BEQUEATH. 

Bicycle (bai'sik’l), sb. [mod. f. (first in Fr.) Br- 
pref IL. + Gr. wvxados eirele, wheel.] A machine 
for rapid riding, consisting of a saddle-seat sur- 
mounting two wheels, to which the rider eommu- 
nicates motion by means of treadles; a two- 
whecled velocipede. 

1868 Daily Nezus 7 Sept., Bysicles and trysicles which we 
saw in the Champs Elysées and Bois de Boulogne this 
summer. 1869 Mrq. Hartincton in Datly News 14 May, 
The practice of riding or driving upon bicycles does not form 
any part of the examination of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, 1882 Pad/ A/ad/G,20 June 5/2 The bicycle trade 
is particularly brisk. 

i‘cycle, v. [f. pree.] To ride on a bicycle. 

1869 [cf. Bicyciinc], 1883 Marfer’s Mag. Apr. 692/2 
Many enterprising souls.. would have. .bicycled, or canoed. 

Hence Bi*cycler, Bicyclian, Bi-cycling. 

1869 Latest News 5 Sept. 15 (paragraph heading), Bicy- 
cling. 1876 B. Ricnarpson in Good S¥ds, 716 owing, 
or gymnastics, or bicycling. 
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Bicyclers sped along its shore. 1880 J. G. Darton Lyva 
Bicyctica, Bicyclian bards. 1884 //arfer’s Mag. Jan. 304/2 
You wish to be a bicycler, 

Bicyclic (boisi‘klik), a [f. Biercie sd. + -1¢.] 
Of or eonneeted with bieyeles. So Bicyclical. 

1876 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/3 Parties of bicyclic enthusiasts. 

Bi-cyclism. (sce -1su.] ‘The praetice or art 
of bieyeling. 

1876 World V. 12 That we plus ultra of snobbishness - 
bicyclisin. 188: PAtlada. Rec. No. 3466. 2 Great and valu- 
able principles are emphasized by bicyclism. 

Bicyclist (boissiklist). [see -1s7.] One who 
rides a bicyele. 

1876 Darly News 8 Nov. 5/2 Bicyclists sometimes make 
themselves a dangerous nuisance. 1881 /’Arlada. Kec, No, 
3466. 2 The bicyclist realizes. .the old myth of the Centaur. 

Bicycular (baisikivlas a. [f. Bicycue, after 
vehienlar.) Of the nature of a bieycle or pertain- 
ing to bieyeling. 

1869 Scr. American 20 Feh. 117 Her skilful management 
of the bicycular velocipede. 1886 Cycérst 21 Apr. 618/2 
Matters bicycular appear to be progressing .. in Norway. 


Bid (bid), v. s¢rv. Pa. t. bad bade, (ba:d’, 
bid. Pa. pple. bidden, bid. Ilere there are 
eombined two originally distinct verbs ; viz. 

A. Beéodan; beden, bede. Forms: 1 béodan, 
2-3 beoden, 3-5 beden, 3-6 bede, 4-5 beede, 
7 dial, bede. /a.t. sing. | béad, 2-3 bead, 2 4 
bed, 3-4 bedd, 4-5 bede; also 3-6 bod, 4-6 
bode. /. 1budon, 2-3 buden; also 3-4 bedde(n, 
4 bede, beode, 5 beede; also 3-4 boden, 5-6 
bode. /a. pple. 1-6 boden, 4 -in, -un, 4-5 -yn, 
bode, 5 bodden, -yn, 6 bouden, bod, g dal. 
bodden, Sc, budden. 

B. Biddan ; bidden, bidde; bid. Forms: 1 
biddan, 2-5 bidden, (2-3 biden, 3 bedden), 
3-6 bidde, 4-6 bydde, (4 bedde, bide), 4-: 
bidd, 4-6 byd, (5 byde), 4- bid. Pa. 4. sing. I 
bed, 2 9 bad, 3-5 badd, 4 baad, 4 6 badde, 
(6 Se. bald), 4- bade ; also 3-6 bed, 4 bedd, 5 
bede, S¢. baide; also 6 bidde, bydd, 7-9 bid. 
jl. 1 b&don, 2-3 beden, 3-3 bede; also 3 bad- 
den, 4-5 baden, 4-9 bad, bade; also 6-9 bid. 
Pa, pple. 1-5 beden, 3-5 -in, -yn, (y)bede, 4-5 
bedun, 4 bedd; 3- bidden, (4 -in, 5 bed, 
byden, 6 bad), 7-9 bid. 

[A. OF. béodan, b’ad, budon, boden, = OS. biodan 
(MDu. and Du. dfeder), OHG, dfolan (MIG, and 
mod.G. dzeden), ON. bicda, Goth. biudan (pa. t. 
baup, budum, pple. budans):—OTeut. *bendan ‘to 
stretch out, reach out, offer, present,’ hence ‘to 
communieate, inform, announce, proelaim, com- 
mand’; pre-Teutonie *dhendh-, ecogn. with Skr. 
buch to present, and perh. with Gr. mv6- (for ¢ud-) 
in mv9¢a@a ‘to inform oneself.’ From the pa. pple. 
boden was derived the sb. Joda messenger, whenee 
the vb. dadéi/an to Bubr, announee. The normal 
ME. forms were bede(72, pa. t. bead, brid, beed, pl. 
buden, pa. pple. bode. But by form-levelling, the 
pa. t. had also pl. dé/en, déd(e from the sing.; and 
later also dod(e, by assimilation to the pa. pple. 

B. OE. biddan, bad, bedum, beden, =OS. biddian 
(MDu. and Du. dzdden), OHG. and mod.G. d7@len, 
ON, 6707a, Goth. didjan (pa. t. bap, bédum, pple. 
bidans):— OTeut. *biidjan, assigned to a pre- 
Teutonic *bhedh- ‘to press’ (ef. Skr. dédhate to 
press), whence the senses ‘ to ask pressingly, beg, 
pray, require, demand, command.’ (Osthoff would 
eonneet didjan with Gr. wet@w.) The normal ME. 
forms were érdife'n, pa. t. dad, pl. beaden, bede(n, 
pa. pple. deden. By form-levelling the pa. t. had 
also occasionally sing. bead, bcd, beed, and at length 
pl. daden, bade, bad, and the pa. pple. became 
bidden, whenee also a later pa. t. bz. 

C. Thus the sense ‘command’ had been de- 
veloped in both verbs already in OF. ‘he past 
tenscs were furthcr eonfused in form in ME. ‘The 
result was the frequent substitution of the forms 
of one verb for the other, in other senses also, and 
their total confusion after 1400-1500. Asa whole, 
the forms of ézddan, bid are those which survive 
in literary Eng., but in the dialeets these are quite 
mixed, in sueh conjugations as é7/, bad or bod, 
bodden or budden, Senses survive from both verbs, 
though mostly arehaie, or in eertain unanalysed 
phrases, as to ‘hid farewell,’ ‘bid a truce,’ ‘ bid 
fair’; the ehief modem use is that of ‘bid at an 
auction,’ ‘ bid for votes or support,’ which belongs 
to bede. The senses of ‘invite’ and ‘order’ are in 
every-day use in the north, but archaie in southern 
speeeh, where ‘bid him do it’ is regularly made 
‘tell him to do it.’ Particular forms of the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. are preferred with particular senses.] 

A. Senses originating from OE. éco/an, ME. 
bede, but taking eventually the form dz). 

The dede quotations are marked a, the dd quotations B, 
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I. To offer, present. 

+1. trans. To offer. Oés. in the general sense. 
a. ax00ce Czdmon's Gen. (Gr.) 2435 Hafa arna bane dara, 
de Su unc bude. ¢ 1000 ELFrRic Deus, xx. 10 Beod him zrest 
sibbe. axz225 ducr. R. 156 Heo wule..azein be smitare 
beoden uord hire cheoken. a1z240 Uretsun in Cott. Hon. 
zor pu beodest pin elning al wid-ute bone, ¢ 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 1069 Loth hem bead is do3tres two. a1300 Cursor .V/. 
12360 Leons..bede til him pus pair seruise. ¢1386 CuauceR 
Clerkes T. 304 Thilk honour that ye me bede. ¢1440 York 
Jlyst. 1X. 170 Som bote us bede. 

B. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2653 He bad Gis child brennen to 
colen. c1430 How Gd. Wijf tau3zte D, 32 in Babees Bh. 
(1868) 39 If ony man biddip be worschip, and wolde wedde 
bee. €1435 Yorr. Portugal 794 A knyghtes dowghttyr 
wase hym bed. Rs 

+b. tatr. with dative infin. Obs. 

a. az225 Ancr. R. 390 He.. bead for to makien hire 

cwene of al bet he ouhte. ; é 
+c. spec. (trans.) To offer (treatment) ; z¢r. to 
offer to act. Os. With dad. of person. 

a. c117s Lamb. Hom, 13 pet uuilc mon scal beoden odre 
alswa he wile pet me him beode. 1314 C/art, in Arnold 
Chrox., 1 nyl suffer, yt ony man you any wrongis beed. 

2. trans. + To bid (any one) badile, arms: to offer 
battle to, challenge to fight. Obs. To bid defiance 
(still in use). (With pa. t. dade, pple. dzdden.) 

a. a1300 Cursor M. 7472 {lk dai he come .. and batail 
bede [zv.. bed, bedd] wip sli{k] manace. ¢1330 XK. of Tars 
1018 Uppon the soudan thei beode bataile. c1450 Lone- 
Licu Grail xlvi. 517 A3ens the miscreantz bataille to bede. 

8B. 1570 Marr, Wit. & Sc. w. i. in Hazl. Dods?, I. 364 
When you feel yourself well able to prevail, Bid you the 
battle. 1590 MaRLowE 22d Pt. Tamburl, u.ii, An hundred 
Kings..will bid him arms. 1611 SpeeD Hust. Gt. Brit. vin. 
xlv. 371 Edniund .. two dayes after at Brentford bad them 
battaile. 1626 Massincer Rom. Act. iv. i, We, undaunted 
yet.. bid defiance To them and fate. 1639 FuLLeR Holy 
War i. xxxvi. (1840) 98 Whom he bade battle, and got the 
day. 1848 Macautay A7st. Eng. Il. 15 That spirit which 
had bidden defiance to..the House of Valois. 

+b. edizpt. To challenge, defy. Oés. 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 103, 1 trowhe suld be hard 
to sla, And he war bodyn all evynly. 

tec. To bid the base: to challenge to a run at 
prisoners’ base ; hence fig. Obs. See Base sé.2 

B. 1591 SHAKS, Two Gext, 1. ii, 98 Indeede I bid the base 
for Protheus. 

3. /rans. To offer (a certain price) for, to offer 
as a price one is prepared to give for. (Sometimes 
with dative obj. of person: ‘you bid me too little.’) 

“In this sense the pa. t. and pa. pple. are now 
éid ; Scotch writers retain the past, bad, bade, used 
by Dr. Johnson. 

a. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 213 Pe sullere loued his ping 
dere .. Pe be3er bet litel bar fore. 1297 R. Giovc. 378 He 
sette hys londes to ferme wel vaste Wo so mest bode vore. 

B. ¢1470 Henry Wedllace u. 38 Fora strak he bad hym 
grottis thre. 1530 Patscr. 454/2 You bydd me money and 
fayre wordes. 1602 Suaxs, Haw, 1. ii. 372 There was. .no 
mony bid for argument. a1704 T. Brown Two Oxf 
Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 9 If 1.. farm out my Tythes, my 
Parishioners will bid me half the worth of them. 19751 
Jounson Kambl, No. 161 Pi0{They] bade her half the price 
sheasked. 1832 Ht. Martineau Each & A dill. 37 Starving 
thousands .. bid their labour against one another for bread. 
sod. Who bids five shillings for this lot ? 

b. inxlr. (ellipl.) To offer (any one) a price, to 
make an offer (for a thing), as ‘to bid at an auc- 
tion.’ Zo bid against (a person): to compete with 
him) in offers. Often fg. as in ‘to bid for the 
Irish vote.’ Also with indirect pass., Zo be bid 
for; and with complemental object, Zo did (a 
thing) zf: to raise its price by successive bids. 

8B. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd, uu. vil. 71, I bid for you, as I do 
buy. 1776 Aoam Smith WV, N. {. 90 Masters bid against 
one another in order to get workmen. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. 
Scand. v. iii, 1 stood a chance of .. being knocked down 
without being bid for. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 669 
[he intolerant king and the intolerant church were eagerly 
bidding against each other for the support of the party. 
1851 J. M. Wirson Tales Border XX. 256 Some other in- 
dividuals bade, and the bodes had arrived at £14,000, 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. 1. 264 They bade them up until they 
reached 10,000 livres, 

4. intr. Yo bid fair: to offer with reasonable 
probability, to present a fair prospect, seem likely. 
Orig. with for and object ; now also with zxfin. 
(With pa. t. dade, pa. pple. dzdden.) 

8B. 1646S. Botton A rraigumnt, Err. 360 Two things would 
bid fair for it, if not wholly accomplish this desired ac- 
commodation, 1738 J. Keitt Astin. Uicon. 24 The Bones of 
all the Parts..seem to bid the fairest for Solidity. 1786 T. 
JeFFEeRSON Corr, (1830) 4 The present reign bids fair to be 
along one. 1869 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) ILI. xiv. 334 
The proposed expedition. bade fair to be successful. 

II. To announce, proclaim, threaten. 

+ 5. To proclaim, announce. Oés. cxc. in one or 
two arch. phrases, as ‘to bid the saints’ days’: 
see 1725. In Bed the banns, it is doubtful whether 
the original sense was ‘ proclaim,’ or ‘ask’ as in 7; 
the phrase scems to go back only to the 16th c., 
and thus exists only in the 8 form. 

a. a1000 Guthlac \Gr.) 716 Gedcas gear budon. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M, 13363 (Fairf.), A bridale was per bodin an. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De ?. R. xu. viii, {The stork] is messanger 
of spryngynge tyme, and in hire comynge sche bedep [1535 
tokencth, Lat, pradicat] nouelte of tyme. c1440 Morte 
st rth, \Roxb.) 2 A turnement the kinge lett bede. 
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B. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 To byde halydayes, /xdicere. 
1599 Br. Hatt Sat. 1v. i. 124 Go bid the baines and point 
the bridal] day. 1622 Srarrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 150 
Upon the Sundaies before these Fasts, the Priests .. bid 
the solemn Fast. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 148 The herald .. 
‘To bid the banquet interrupts their play. 1725 tr. Dufsin's 
kecl. Hist. 16th C.1. v. 67 ‘This Custom of bidding the Pass- 
over on the Day of the Epiphany. ont Const. & Canons 
Ch. Eng. 64 Ministers solemnly to bid Holy-days. 

+b. Yo proclaim, declare, threaten (war). Ods. 
Preserved in ¢0 bed a truce (in fig. sense). 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 49 Now is Eilred biried, pat 
mykelle wo beade [Avted bade}. 

. e¢rsgo ist Pt, Jeronimo in Dodsley (1780) III. 77, 
I bid you sudden wars. 1596 CHAPMAN //fad 1, 155, I was 
not injur'd so By any Trojan, that my powers should bid 
them any blows. 1805 SouTHEY Afadoc in Act. iii, At this 
late hour, When even I shall bid a truce to thought. 

+6. To make known, indicate, declare. Ods. 

a. @1300 Cursor M, 8026 (Gitt.), pat stede Pat him was 
bodin in his bede. c¢1430 Syr Gener. 1160 The Quene.. 
most nede To Generides hir folie bede. 

B. Senses originating from OF. ézddan, (after- 
wards occasionally expressed by forms from éede). 

III. To ask pressingly. 

7. To ask pressingly, beg, entreat, pray. 

+a. trans, with acc. of person and genitive of 
thing; with dative of person and acc. of thing ; 
passing into two objects. Oés. 

¢893 K. AELFREO Oros. vi. xxxiv. § 4 Hi hiene badon 
ryhtes geleafan and fulwihtes bedes. 971 Blickl. Hom. 21 
Ne bidden we urne Drihten pyses lanan welan. a 1000 
Andreas \Gr.) 353 Pa.. Andreas ongann merelidendum 
miltsa biddan. c1175 Lamé, Hout, 13 5¢..helpes me biddad. 
cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hont, 139 A maiden bad te kinge his heued. 
c1305 St. Edward in E. E. P. (1862) 106 Me ne scholde him 
noping bidde. 

b. To press, entreat, beg, ask, pray (a person). 
Const. for a thing, or zx, subord. cl, or object sen- 
tence; also simply, to pray to (God, saints, etc.). 

¢1000 Ags. Goss. John iv. 31 His leorning-cnihtas hine 
bedon {Rushw. bedon] and pus cwedon. ¢1175 Lantb. 
Hon. 17 Bide hine luueliche pet he be do riht. a@12q0 
Lofsong in Lamb. Hom, 207 Ich bide pe .. bi pe pornene 
crununge. c 1250 Gex. & Ex. 2509 For godes luue jet bid 
ic 3u .. wid 3u ben mine bones boren. 1297 R. Giouc. 337 
Icham Swythyn, wam pou byst. a@1300 £, £, Psalter cv{i]. 
1g And a kalf in Oreb maked pai, And baden pe grave. 
c1300 Beket 1085 And wepinge ech halewe bad: hir help 
forto beo. ¢1314 Guy Warw. (MS. A.) 1628 Ich pe bidde, 
par charite Pat pou this bodi vnder-fo. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus 1. 826, I bidde god I neuere mot haue Ioye. 

+c. To ask, beg (a thing); to ask, beg, or pray 
for. Const. s¢wfply, or of, from a person, etc. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 21 Se blinda.. bed his eagena leohtes. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xiv. 32 He sent erynd-racan and 
bitt sibbe. — Matt. xx. 20 Sum pingc fram him biddende. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll. om, 103 Forlet pine sunnes .. and bide 
milce perof. c1250 Gex. & Ex. 3011 Moyses bad mede here 
on. ¢1300 Beket 1678 Thider ich wole wende And bidde 
61330 Roland & V. 534 Roland .. 
c1340 Cursor AZ, 19054 (Trin.) He bad 
of hem som gode. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 65, To haue of God 
what yt he bedde. 1513 DouGLas -Exers x1. xv. 55, Task 
na trophe .. Nothir byd I therof spul3e nor renown. [1678 
Puitiies App., To Bid a boon (o\d word), to ask a Boon.] 

+d. iztr. To beg, entreat, pray ; to offer prayer. 
Const. s¢wfply, for a person or thing, subord. cé. 
or with so, ¢kus, etc. Obs. 

971 Blick. Hom. 19 He..Zeornor bed pet Hzlend him 
ratesadles e1175 Lamb. Hom. 17 Vide for him duwamliche. 
Ibid. 167 He is wis pe beet and bit and bet bi-fore dome. 
a1225 Ancr. R.228 Ure Louerd sulf.. teched us to bidden, 
‘Et ne nos inducas in tentationem.’ c1300 Beket 423 We 
biddeth ni3t and dai For the. 1377 Lancu. P. PZ. B. vin. 68 
He pat beggeth or bit but if he haue nede, He is fals. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex (1865) 1. 115 Criste went ynne ful ofte for 
to bidde and praye. ¢1400 Prymer in Maskell Alon. Rit. 
II. rx Preie for the peple: bidde for the clergie. 1458 in 
Dom. Archit. (11. 43 Now every good body that gothe on 
this brige, Bid for the barbour gentil Jeffray. 

te. ¢rans. (with cognate obj.) To bid a dene, 
bone, bede, prayer, etc.: orig. to pray, or offer 
a prayer; /ater ‘to move the people to join in 
prayer,’ as in BIDDING PRAYER. arch. 

e117s Lamb. Hom. 67 Hu ma3en heo bidden eni bene. 
c1305 St. Christoph. 71 in E. LE. P. (1862) $1 pu most .. to 
churche go: & bi beden bidde also. c1375 WycLir Sevm. 
Sel. Wks. II. 270 Men bidden to God per preier. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Milleres T. 455 Stille he sitt, and biddeth his 
preyere. c¢1400 Row. Rose 7374 A peire of bedis eke 
she bere Upon a lace, alle of white threde, On which 
that she her bedes bede. c1gz20 Avow. Arth. xiii, To 
Jhesu a bone he bede. 1535 CoveRDALE er. vii. 16 Thou 
shalt nether geue thankes, nor byd prayer for them. 
1562 J. Ieywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 108 Commaundid 
By his Curate his pater noster to bid. 1621 Botton Stat, 
Trel, 134 (Act 28 Hex. V/T/), [They] shall bid the beades 
inthe English tongue. 1764 Gray in Mason Léfe (ed. 2) 381 
And bidding his beads for the souls of his benefactors. 
[r8s9 JerHson Brittany ii. 15, 1 observed persons ‘ bidding 
their beads,’ or engaged in silent devotion.] 

a. Forms from OE. deoder. Obs. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3169 Quat-so he boden .. Egipte folc 
hem lenen dat. a1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 22 Bede hiin pat 
ichdeie mote, 1330 R. BRUNNE Chrox. 29 Pat he wild bede 
his bone, vntille be Trinite. 1362 Lancr. P. P/. A. 1x. 96 
3if Dobest beede [v.». bede, bidde] for [hein]. ¢1380 WyciiF 
liks. (1880) 167 Bi louynge & bedynge as who wold selle a 
worldly ping. ¢1440 Worte Arth. (Roxb.) go An holy man 
had hoddyn that bone. 1691 Ray N.C. Words, Bid, Bede, 
to pray. 

8. ‘To ask (any onc) to come, to invite (fo a 
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feast, wedding, burial, etc.). ack. but common 
dial. 

a12z5 Aucr. R. 414 Ane beggare..pet bede men to feste. 
a1300 Cursor AM, 7250 Sampson was to pe bridal bedd. 
c1300 XK. A és, 5823 Alisaundre, and his meygnee, Comen, 
and badden hem entree. 1393 Laner. ?. PZ. C. in. 56 Al be 
riche retynaunce.. Were bede ,v.7. beden, ibede, boden] to 
pat brudale. 1483 Cath, Aug. 31/1 To byd to mete, /xvi- 
tare. 1577 NorTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 102 They vsed com- 
monly to bidde their guestes a whole yeare before. 1580 
Baret 4 dv. B 644, I was bidde to an other place to dinner. 
1611 Bipie, Zefh.i. 7 He hath bidhis ghests. — Luke xiv. 
g He that bade thee and him. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 
1. i. Thope you’l see our Marriage. I sent indeed to bid 
you. ar810 TANNAHILL Aebbuckston Wed., V'se warrant 
he’s bidden the half of the parish. 1842 TENNYSON Sisters 
ili, I made a feast; I bad him come. 

‘The double sense of bid is played on in Shirley’s Wedding 
i.i, where Belface asks his servant Isaac whether he has in- 
vited the guests :—/saac. I have commanded most o’ them. 
Lelf How, sir? /saac. I have bid them, sir. 

a. Forms from OE. beoden. Obs. 

e1200 Trix. Coll. Hout. 159 We ben alle boden pider. 
1377 Lancer. P. Pl. B. 1. 54 ‘Alte pe riche retenauns .. were 
boden [z.7. bede, a-bede] to pe bridale. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 209/2 Gladder therof than he were boden to a 
feste. 1541 Etyot /iage Gov. 96 She bode the emperour 
unto a supper. 1846 LancLey Pol. Verg. de Invent. i. vi. 
45 b, He was boden to a banket. 1864 Atxinson Wiithy 
Gloss. s.v. Bid, 1 nivver was bodden. 

9. In 4o bid welcome, adieu, farewell, good bye, 
good morning, the original notion was probably 
that of ‘pray,’ ‘invoke,’ or ‘wish devoutly’; the 
phrases are now used without analysis, ‘bid’ being 
little more than = ‘say, utter, express.’ 

@1300 Cursor AM. 15060 [Vr lauerd} biddes pe welcum 
hame. 1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sowdle u. Ixy. (1859) 59, I bad 
hym adyeu. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefryde 9 She toke leue 
of this holy man and bad hym fare well. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. 1, I bidde her God day. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich, 17, 1. iv. 32 A brace of Dray-men bid God speed him 
well. 1632 Mitton L’A legro 46 At my window bid good 
morrow. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 27 P 4 He'll bid adieu to 
allthe Vanity of Ambition. 1844 47Ze. Babylonian Pr'cess 
II. 311, I now...respectfully bid the British public farewell. 

a. 1600 FairFax Jasso vu. xiii. 119, I bod the court fare- 
well. 

C. Senses originating independently from the 
two verbs. (Now referred in form to dzddan.) 
IV. Yo command, enjoin. 

10. To command, enjoin, order, tell with autho- 
rity. (Still literary; also in every-day use in the 
north; but in the south colloquially expressed by 
Zell, as ‘tell him to sit down,’ for ‘bid him sit 
down.’) 

a. with personal obj. (sometimes absent), and 
clause with ¢ha/, or object sentence. 

a. 971 Blick?, Hon. 15 Pa fore-ferendan him budon bet 
he swigade. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. V1. xxiv. (1495) 
215 {tis boden that they..sholde not slepe. 1598 SyLvESTER 
Du Bartas (16c8) 385 And then he bod.. That daily once 
they all should march the round About the city. 

c1000 /ELFric £x, xxxiii. 12 Du bitst me pat ic lede 
ut tis fole. ¢1r200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 41 He..bit us..pat we 
shule pis notien. 1297 R. Grouc. 29 Ich bidde be Sey me 
al clene bin herte. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
2 He byddes .. pat bay here and lere pise ilke sex thynges. 
1460 Towneley Alyst. 50 Another {commandment} bydes 
thou shall not swere. a1520 Alyrr, Our Ladye 89 The 
same Pope ordeyned and badde that so yt shulde be done. 
1593 SHaks. Kick, /1, 1. i. 164 Obedience bids I should not 
bid agen. ; : 

b. with personal obj., and infin. 

a. cxz00 7rin. Coll. Hom. 87 Pis laze sette ure drihten 
bi be patriarche abraham, and bed him holden hit. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3544 Aaron and vr .. boden hem swilc dhowtes 
leten. @1300 A. Horn 504 Horn he dubbede to knizte.. 
And_ bed fm beon a god kni5st. ¢1375 Wycur Sern. 
Sel. Wks. I. 259 As God hab bodyn hemtodo, ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy n. 389 The Kyng .. Bede his doughter come downe. 
1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57 He that wil holde his 
peas till he be boden speke is to be preysed. 1529 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. ww. Wks. 263/1 Who hath not bod them 
do wel. rs9z2 Warner 4/2, Exg. vin. xli, 199 He bod me 
buy thy loue. 

B. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 109 Godes la3e bit ec mon wurdie 
efre his feder and his moder. c1rz0o /rin. Coll. Hom. 139 
Pe king..bad binden him’ and don him into prisune. a@1300 
Cursor M, 3177 Pe angel. .bade him. .tak A scepe his sacri- 
fice to mak. ¢1470 Henry HWadlace w. 763 He.. baide 
hyr haiff no dreide. 1549 Com. Scot, vi. 40 The maister 
bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the cabilstok. 1581 
Marseck Bk. Nodes 91 Christ bidde the Church to baptise 
in the name of the Father, the Sonne and the holie Ghost. 
1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. u. v. 83 Thou.. bad'st me bury 
Loue. 1684 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 71 {He] bid them turn aside. 
1751 Jonnson Aambl, No. 171 ? 10 He.. bad me cant and 
whine in another place. 1833 Hr. Martineau Briery Cr. 
ii. 24 Bid them begone. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair vii, 
Having wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for de- 
parture. 1871 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 73 The 
two Earls were..bidden to be diligent. 1876 Green Short 
Hist, 1. 3 Custom bade him blow his horn. — : 

ce. with the thing bidden as obj., with or without 
dative of person. (Formerly used also in sense of 
“to order’ goods, dinner, etc.) 

a. c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xv. 17 Das ping ic eow beode; 
pzxt ge lufion eow gemznelice. 1393 Gower Cox/. Prol. I. 12 
When Criste him self hath bode pees. c1g00 Xow, Rose 
2721 Whanne Love alle this hadde boden me. 

RB. 971 Blickl. Hom. 39 Ne bed he no pxs forpon pe him 
aniz pearf were. a1300 Cursor M. 12639 Pat bai comaund 
wald or bide.. he dide. ¢1375 Wyctur Sev. Sel. Wks. 
II. 229 He is not dispensour of service pat God hab beden. 
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gor Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 35 How might ye for shame 
pray the pope undo that the Holy Ghost bit.  15§9 J/777. 
WMag., Wareeter viii, Did execute what ever my king did 
byd. 1610 Suaks. Ze. 1. ii. 195 Hasl thou, Spirit, Per- 
formd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee. 1632 Mas- 
SINGER City Mad. iui, A chapman Thal in courtesy will 
bid a chop of mutton. . 

da. with personal ol). only; treated at length as 
the direct obj. 

a. cr430 Life St. Katherine (1884) 19 Than Adrian bap- 
tized hir as our lady had bode hym. 1541 EELyvor /mage 
Gow, (1556) 143 b, So philosophie beadeth you. 

» @%300 Cvrsor W. s202 Quat art pou me beddes sua? 
1375 Barvour Bruce vi.g1 Thai did as he thame biddin had. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 31/1 Vo bydde, admonere. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Avugs iv. 24 Do as I byd the. 1599 Saks. Jack 
Ado u. iii. 32 He will not stand when he is bidden. 160% 
—Adl’s Well w. ii. 53 We be bid by thee. 1647 SanDERSON 
Serm. 11. 216 They that were about Him, though bidden 
and chidden too, could not hold from sleeping. ¢ 1680 
Beveripce Seri, (1729) I. 529 Nobody .. bad lim. 

@, with no object; often with so, as, and the 
like. 

B. ax000 Beowulf 2467 Druncne dryht-guman d6d swa 
ic bidde. @1300 Cursor JAF, 387 tle baad, and it was don, 
1340 Hampote J’. Cousc. 2069 Haf God in inynde.. Als be 
prophel biddes. 

+11. To bid not to do, to forbid, interdict, ban. 

a, and 8. c¢ 1400 Afol, Loll. 31 As be olde ‘Testament to 
pe redars, so is bedun to dekunnis to prech pe newe. dict. 
45 Till pu lefe pis pat pu ari bodun bi bo bidding of Crist, 
what ping bat pu werkyst is vnpankful to be Holi Goost. 
1622 Heviin Cosmogr. in. (1673) 104/2 And by so doing did 
bid entrance unto the rest, tit were removed. 

+ Bid, v.2 Obs. exc. dial. Also bidde. [A 
variant of Bun, bchod, behoved. Still in mod.Sc. 
as a present tense.)] = Must (by moral obligation, 
logical or natural necessity). 

n 1300 //avelok 1733 Of the mete for to telle, Ne of the 
metes bidde I noul dwelle; ‘hat is the storie for to lenge. 
[.Wod. Sc. (Roxé.) ‘The man bid be a fuil to gang on that 
way.’ ‘It’s a bid-be,’ i.e. a must-be, a natural necessity.] 

Bid (bid), sd. [f Bip v.13.) The offer of a 
price, the amount offered ; sfec. at an auction. 

1788 T. Jerrexson Corr. (1830) 342 He..thought to obtain 
a high bid by saying he was called for in America. 1837 
Penny Mag. 1 Apr. 124 Vhe salesman rapidly naming a 
lower price until he gets a bid. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom xii. 101 Half-a-dozen bids simultaneously met the ear 
of the auctioneer. 

Jig. 1858 Gen. P. Tuompson And? Alt, 11. xxvii. 31 This 
time it will be a ‘bid’ between 1wo opposite polilical parties. 

+ Bi'd-ale. Ods. Also 5 bede-ale. [See Bip 
v. 8 and ALE.] An ‘ale’ or entertainment for 
the benefit of some person, to which a general 
bidding or invitation was given. 

¢1462 in NV. § Q. (1865) VIII. 436/1 None hereafter... shall 
make or procure to be made, any Ale commonly called 
‘ Bede Ale’ within-the libty nor within this Towne. 1534 
Act 26 fen, VITT, vi.\§ 5) No person..shall.. within Wales 
. gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, lenauntes ale, or 
othercollection orexactions. 1656 BLount, Bid-ade is when 
an hones! man decayed in his estate is set up again by the 
liberal benevolence and contribution of friends at a Ireast, 
to which those friends are bid or invited. 1733 Nuat 
Hist. Purit. Wi, 246 The Justices assembled al Bridgwater 
ordered That no Church Ale, Clerk Ale, or Bid Ale be 
suffered. 1857 Touts. Smitu Parish 504. 

Bidaw, early form of Bepaw. 


Bi-dcock. ‘The Watcr-rail.’ Halliwell. 
SER ae EATON Polyolb. xxv. 107 The pallet pleasing Snite 
he Bidcocke, and like them the Redshanke. 

Biddable (bidibl), «. Also bidable. [f. 
Bip +-aBLe. Of Scotch origin.] Keady to do 
what is bidden, obedient, willing, docile. 

1826 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1864 I. 259 Judicious, 
regular .. and biddable contributors. 1848 Dickens Dov 
bey (C, D. ed.) 61, I never saw a more biddable woman. 1862 
H. Kinestey Aavenshoe xliv. (1864) 265 A more gentle and 
biddable invalid .. can hardly be conceived. 

Hence Bi-ddableness, Bi'ddably adv. Sc. 

Biddakil, obs. form of BINNACLE. 

Biddance (bidins). [f. Bip v.+-ance, Ro- 
manic sufhx: cf. ABIDANCE,] Bidding, invitation. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. X1V. 495 The proud are humbled at 
his biddance. 1857 Blackw. Jag. LXXXI. 123 Right 
quickly did she send To lords and ladies biddance her son's 
marriage to attend. 

Bidde, obs. form of Brp. 

+ Bidde‘lian, -e‘llian, Bidellian. 0/s. 
exc. His. A follower of John Biddle (died 1662), 
styled the father of the English Unitarians. 

1780 Kirris Brogr. Brit, VW. 307/2 note, The adherents to 
Mr, Biddle were called Biddellians; but this name was lost 
in the more common appellation of Socinians, or, what they 
preferred, Unitarians, 1882-3 Scuarr in //ersog’s Lucycl. 
Rel. Knowl. 1. 296. 

Bidden, pa. pple. of Bip and Bipe, 

Bidden (bid'n), p//. a. [f. Bip +-EN}.] 
vited ; commanded, ordered. 

1614 Kine bts Padat. 12 And Christ must bee a bidden 
guest. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 118 The worthy bidden guest. 

1718 Pore /éiad v. 890 On the bright axle turns the bidden 
wheel of sounding brass. 1837 CarLyLe Fr. Rev.i1872) III. 
1,1. 2 Where Force is not yet distinguished into Bidden and 
Forbidden, 1875 Lanc. Gloss.:E. D. $.138 Bidden-wedding 
(N. Lane), a wedding 10 which it was formerly lhe custom 
in North Lanc. to invite the whole country-side. 

Bidder (bi-da:). [f. Bip v. + -En1.] 

+1. One who asks or begs ; bidders and begvars 
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is frequent in 7, Plowman, referring to those who 
made a trade of begging. Obs. 

1362 Lanct. /*. /'¢. Prol. 40 Bidders [v. 7. bydderes] and 
Reggers ‘faste a-boule eoden. 1393 /bid. C. x. 61 Beggers 
and bydders bep nat in [put] bulle. 

2. One who commands or orders. 

_ 1340 Hampore /’7, Conse. 3679 Onence pe bidder it standes 
in uede, 1632 Snerwoon, A bidder, commandenr. 

3. One who invites, or delivers an invitation. 

1548 Upau., etc. Arasm, Par, Matt. xxii. 4 They agayne 
neglected the bidder. 170§ Stanuore /araphr. IIL. 205 
On the Bidder's Part every Circumstance conspires to 
magnify his Condescension. 1876 W/ithy Gloss. Pref. 9 ‘Yo 
the burying the parish clerk was the usual Bidder. 

4. One who makes an offer for a thing, esp. at a 
public auction; also fy. (The usual sense.) 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2050/4 ‘he Bidder to advance 6. 
per Gross upon each bidding. 1702 /d/d. No. 3832/4 ‘Io be 
sold to the highest Bidder. 1710 Sterre 7atler No. 195 
25 This over-stock of Beauty, for which there are so few 
Bidders, 1776 Gisson Deel. & F. I. 109 The Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by publie auction. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 203 The Universities 
will be the only bidders for such eminent qualities. 

Biddery, variant form of Brprt. 

Biddikil, obs. form of BINNACLE. 

Bidding (bidin), vd/. 56. [f. Bip v. + -1nG1.] 

1. ‘The offering of a price for an article ; a bid. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8819 (Gott.) Bot for ua biding [z.7. be- 
ting, beding, profur] bal pat bide Ne miht bai do it stand in 
stede. 1685 Loud, Gaz. No. 2050/4 The Bidder to advance 
6d. per Gross upon each bidding. 1863 Gio. Exiot Romols 
(1880) 1. 1 i. 15 Let me have the bidding for thal stained 
suil of yours, when you set upa better. 1878 Brack Gr. 
Past, 310 He had listened to one or two of the biddings. 

+2. The action of asking pressingly, of begging 
or requesting ; request, desire, entreaty. Ods. 

axzzz5 ducr. KR. 108 Er pen pet biddunge arere eni 
schaundle. c 1340 Cursor J.7131( Trin.) hat bruyd was of 
biddyng bolde, Sampson al pe sobe hir tolde. 1340 Ayexd. 
194 No ping ne is zuo diere y-bo3t ; ase pet me hep be 
biddinge. ; ; 

+3. The action of praying; prayer. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. 280 Poru byddynge of Seyn Dunston, ys 
soule com to blys. 1340 <dlyed. 219 Moyses ouercom 
amalec .be his holy biddinges. c14qq0 /’romp. Parv. 35 
Byddynge or praynge, oracio, deprecacto, supplicacto. 

4. Invitation, summons. 

1810 Tannann Acbébuchston Wed., Wea’ got a bidding, 
To gang to the wedding. 1869 7¢wes 18 Aug., The Pope 
sent a bidding to the Patriarch of Constantinople .. the 
Patriarch returned a distinct refusal. 

attrié. 1863 Miss Seweit Chr. Nanies I. 401 The beed- 
stick—bidding-stick, or summons to Ihe muster. 

5. A command, order, injunction. Zo sit any 
one’s bidding (Sc.): to neglect his order to go. 

a1300 Cursor M. 3093 Pi biding wil we do ful fayn. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P.ROXxV. XNIN. (1495) 499 By byddynge 
of his fader. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 34, I 
haue not founde the disobedyent to my byddynges. 
r60or Suaxs. Adl’s Well 1. v. 93, I shall not breake your 
bidding, good my Lord. 1634 RutHerrorp Ze/?, xliii. (1862) 
1. 132, I would..swim through the water ere I sat His bid- 
ding. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 790 Whal- 
ever Godwine did he did at the bidding of his lord. 

6. Bidding of beads, beads-bidding; bidding of 
prayers, bidding prayer. As to these expressions 
there has been a series of curious misapprehensions. 
The original meaning down to the Reformation 
was ‘praying of prayers,’ i.e. saying of prayers, 
praying ; cf. Biv. 7e. From an early date in 
the Christian church, it was the custom to request 
the praycrs of the faithful in behalf of ceitain 
persons and things ; and in the 16th c.,in England, 
forms of allocution or direction to the congrega- 
tion, telling them whom and what to remember in 
‘bidding their beads’ or ‘ prayers ’ were authorita- 
tively put forth. As é/d in the sense of ‘ pray’ 
was now becoming obsolete, the meaning of the 
expression was forgotten after the Reformation, 
and 4d taken in the sense of ‘order, direct,’ so 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the ’ bidding of 
prayers’ was applied to the allocution itself, as if 

‘the directing or injoining of prayers.’ With 
the later use of the vbl. sb. as a gerund dircctly 
governing an object, we have in thc 17th c. ‘the 
form of bidding prayers’ or ‘ prayer’ (= freca- 
tionem horlandi); and Sater still, a misunder- 
standing of the grammatical construction in this 
phrase has given rise to the vulgar error of calling 
this exhortation to the people (in which ‘concio- 
natores populuim hortabunttr ut secum in precibus 
concnrrat’ Sparrow Collect. Articles, 1671) ‘the 
bidding: prayer,’ as if it were itself a kind of prayer 
qualified by the attribute ‘ bidding.’ 

o1175 Lamé, [fom. 69 Purh festing and burh wacunge, 
and ec pPurh ibodenes biddunge. [1349 in Coxe forms Bid. 
Prayer 11 Ye shulle stonde up and bydde your bedys .. Ye 
shull also bydde for ihe stat of Holy Cherche, etc.] 1535 
alct 27 Hen. VT, xxv, 10 al... their sermons, collacions, 
biddinges of the beades. 1539 Hitsey Primer, An order 
and form of bydding by the Kynges Cominandment. Ye 
sholl praye for the whole congregasion, ete. 1563 //owsrlies 
un. Ldolatry (1859) 236 For the which [the cross] they pray 
in their beads bidding. «1746 Lewis in Coxe Forms Bid. 
Prayer Pref, 12 Two ancient forms of bidding the bedes or 
praying the prayers on Sundays and Holydays 1349, 1483. 
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¢1§so /nynuct. Edw, Vi. in R. Glonc, (Mean) 624 The 
Sourme of biddyng of the common prayers, Vyrst you shall 
pray for the whole congregatyon of the trne chrysten and 
catholyke churche of Chryste, And specyally for the churche 
of lenglande and Irelande, etc. 1559 /ujuuct, iv, The 
fourme of bidding the prayers to be used generally in this 
uniforme sorte. Ye shall praye for Christs holy catholic 
church, etc. 162z Srarkow A. Com. Prayer (1661) 257 This 
form of bidding Prayers is very ancient. 1680 Old Puritan 
Detect. 5 A Form .. of Bidding Prayer, wherein the Priest 
was not lo speak to God, but only to the people, exhorting 
them lo pray instantly for such and such persons and things. 
1685 STILLINGHL. Ortg. Brit. iv. 224 At the Bidding of 
Prayers, which was a direction for the People what to pray 
for in their private Devotions. 1732 Neaw //ist. /urit. 
1. 49 The custom of bidding prayer, which is still in use in 
the Church, is a relick of Popery. 1782 Priesti.ey Corrnp!. 
Chr, V1. vin. 126 What they call bidding prayers, or an 
exhortation to pray for such and such things. 1885 O.cford 
Uniy, Cal. 31 The Form of Bidding Prayer before the Latin 
Sermons, 

1753 Cuamutrs Cycé. Supp., We have a form of these bid- 
ding-prayers in the apostolical constitutions. 1840 Cont: 
Forms Bid, Prayer Pref., A concise view of the history of 
the Bidding Prayer. 1879 Wace Bampt, Lect. vi. 157 Vhe 
bidding prayer read at the commencement of these Lectures 
is but an echo of this ancient supplication. 1885 (dd/- 
Opin. 9 Jan. 36/2 Vhat there should not be wanting, in the 
language of the bidding prayer, a due supply of fit persons 
qualified to discharge the functions of Royalty. 

Biddy! (bidi), [Familiar abbrev. of Bripcer.] 
Used chiefly in U. S. for an Irish maid-servant. 

Biddy ? (bi-di). Ods. exc. dia/. [Of uncertain 
origin: it has been variously conjectured to be an 
instinctive sound used in calling chickens, a form 
of Gaelic dbfdeach ‘ very small,’ and the same word 
as prec. Cf. CHickaBippy.] <A chicken, a fowl. 
Also draé., a louse. 

1601 Saks, 772ved, N. mi. iv. 128 To, Why how now my 
bawcock? how dost y“ chuck. A/aé, Sir. Yo. I biddy, 
come with me. 1875 Lane. Gloss. \E. D. S.), Biddy, a louse. 
1881 /sle of Wight Gloss. \E., D.S.), Biddy or Chickabiddy, 
a chick. 1884 //urper’s Mug. May 930/2 When a biddy 
wished 1o sit, she was removed at night upon the nest. 

Bide (baid), v. Forms: 1 bidan, 2-6 biden, 
3- bide; also 3-6 byde(n, 4 bidde, § Sc. byd. 
fa. l. 1 bad, p/. bidon, 3-5 bad(e, f/. 2-4 biden, 
3-6 bod, 4-5 bood, 5 boode, 6-7 boad, 3- bode ; 
6 bid, 7- bided; also north. 3-4 badd, 3-6 baid, 
4 badde, 5 bayd, 6 bed, 8 bade, /’a. pple. 1-4 
biden, 4-7 bidden, 6 bid; also 3-4 biden, 4-6 
bydden, 5 beddyn, 6 byden, 9 da/. bodden. 
[Com, Teut.: OE. dédan (pa. t. ddd, bidon ; pple. 
biden) = OS. bidan (MDu. biden), OHG. bilan 
(MIIG, dffaz, mod, dial. G. detten), ON. bida, 
Goth. deidan:—OTeut. *bfidan to wait. Mostly 
replaced in mod.Eng. by its compound ABIDE, but 
regularly preserved in northern Eng. and Sc., and 
also employed by 19th c. poets, partly perhaps as 
an archaism, partly as an aphetized form of aézde.] 

I. cuir. 

1. To remain in expectation, to wait. Often with 
an adverbial adjunct of time. (Chiefly northern, 
but used by modern poets.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. Iv[i]. 6 Swa min sawl bad. a 1300 Cursor 
AZ. 10991 Quen pai had beden til pai war irk Pai com pam- 
self in-to pe kyrk. ¢1jz5 A. #. Addit, P. B. 982 Ones ho 
bluschet to be bur3e, bot bod ho no lenger. a1g00 Sir 
Pere. 569 The childe thoghte he longe bade That he ne 
ware a knyghte made. 1483 Cath. Augl. 31 To Byde, ex- 
pectare, 1634 MaLory Arthur (1816) 11. 307 He shall re- 
ceive by thee his health, the which had bidden so long. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xxiii, ‘ Bide a wee, bide a wee,’ said 
Cuddie. 1864 Tennyson £. ctrd. 435 Will you not bide 
your year as I bide mine? 1865 Dickens /v. Fr. xvi, 
* Bide a bit.’ 

+ b. Const. for, fo; 07, wfon (north.). Ods. 

a 1300 Vox & Wolf 135 Ich hedde so ibede for the. 1609 
Sxexe Keg. Vag. 124 Except he fraudfullie absent him- 
selfe, and in that case, he sal be bidden vpon. . be the space 
of fourtie dayes. é ; 

2. To remain or continue 77 some state or action ; 
to continue to be (something). arch. 

¢ 893 K. ELFRED Ovos. 11. iii, § 3 Seo corpe giniende bad. 
cx1000 sles. Ps. ciiiliv]. 11 Bidad assan eac onburste. a 1300 
Cursor M1907 Yeit he baid scuen dais in rest. ¢ 1340 /6i0. 
19836(Trin.) In orisoun he lay and bode. 1413 Lypc. Pyder. 
Sovwle v.11. (1859) 68 Ful longe there I boode tn iny torment 
and peyne. «1530 Yacob & 12 Sonnes Collier) 12 Rachel 
bod long barrain, 1611 Biste Rom. xi. 23 If they bide not 
still in vnbeliefe. 1633 P. Fretcner /’urfple /si. vi. xliv, 
And thirstie drinks, and drinking thirstie bides. 1871 R. 
Exuus Catudlus viii. 10 Nor follow her that flies thee, or 
to hide in woe Consent. 

b. 70 bide by (rarely a’: to stand firm by, 
adhere to, stick to, maintain. + 70 bide upon: to 
dwell or insist upon (a point). Obs. 

1494 Fasvan vi.cciv. 214 For this [battle] was so strongly 
bydden by, that men coude nat iudge whiche parte had the 
better. 1526 Tinpare J/ark x. 7 And for this thingis sake 
shall a man leve futher and mother and byde by his wife. 
1536 Six R. Morvson in Strype £ced. Mem. 1. App. Ixxii, 
Many things..which be both truly spoken and cannot but 
do good being bydden bye. 1559 Kexsepy Let. in Wes. 
Wodrow Soc. :1844' 266 He gaif me nevir answir to my 
wryttingis, nor 3it baid at his sayingis. 162% SHAK. 
Wiit. 7.1. ii. 242 To bide upon 't; thou art not honesi. 
1847 Tinnxvson /”cess ¥. 316 Worthy reasons why she should 
Bide by this issue. ; 

Cf. To be a bidden by, prop. abidden by: to Le 
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maintained; also advd.=undoubtedly, we may be 


gure. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef, Edw, WI, v. (Arb) 133 To be a 
bLidden by he would have done much good in that part. 

3. To remain in a place, or with a person, as 
opposed to going away; to stay. Often with the 
idea of remaining behind when others go. arch. 

¢ 893 K. ASLFReD Ovos. u. v. §7 Ponne he bur leng bide. 
[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 38 Gebidab her and waciap 
mid me.] c1200 77/2, Coll, Hom. 149 Wuo is mi soule pat 
ich bide here swo longe. a1300 Cursor JZ. 16744 Durst 
naman wit him bide. 1482 .Wozk of Evesham (Arb.) 34 
¥ thought to haue byddyn ther in the same place tyl 
the mornyng. 1515 BarcLay £cloges i. (1570) Av/4 Better 
were for suche to have bid at home. 1560 RoLLanp C77?. 
lenus 11. 399 He baid .. Vpon that hill... Him to refresche. 
1596 SPENSER /.Q. vi. x1, 40 So there all day they bode, till 
light the sky forsooke. 1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. 
Auat. 1. ii. 3 Such as dive and bide long under the Water. 
1857 Emerson Poents 89 Who bides at home, nor looks 
abroad. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 68 While we bided 
on that flowery down. 

4. Of things: To remain, be left. Zo let a thing 
bide: to leave it where it is; to leave it alone for 
ihe present, to let it stand over. 

01325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 449 Paz be kyste in the cragez 
wern closed to byde. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 913 Yf they byde in the stomak they torne sone 
to fumosyte and corrupcion. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 166 
A gret power at Dipplyn still thar baid. 1581 Marpeck 
Bk, of Notes 154 Heauen and earth shal sooner perish, then 
one iot bide behind of that he hath promised. «1631 Donne 
Poems (1650) 72 Waters stinke soone, if in one place they 
bide. 1866 KincsLey Herew. iv. 97 We will let the crow 
bide. 

5. To remain in residence; to sojourn, dwell, 
reside. arch. 
¢1280 Fall § Passion goin £. E. P, (1862)13 Nedis he 
most wend to helle .. pere he most bide an dwelle. 1386 
Cuavcer Cokes 7. 35 This ioly prentys with his maister 
bood [zw 7. bode]. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 26 Than 
bode with hym a certeyn brother. 1591 Srenser JJ. 
Hiubberd 400 The world, in which they bootles boad. 1621 

3uRTON Amat. Mel. 1, ti. ui. (1651) 258 Some .. will know... 
what God did .. Where did he bide. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
ui, 321 All knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide In 
Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell. 1798 CoLeripce 
Ane. Mar. v. xxv, The spirit who bideth by himself In the 
land of mist and snow. 1821 Joanna Baitvie Alet. Leg., 
Lady G. B. xii.9 Many his wants who bideth lonely there, 

II ¢rans. 

6. To wait for, await. Now only in the phrase, 
To bide one’s time: to await one’s opportunity. 

cso Lindisf. G. Matt. xi. 3 Oder we bidas. 971 Blickd. 
Hom. 7 Drihtnes engel bidep binre xebafunga. ¢1230 Halt 
Metd. 11 Fauer bide his grace. c1325 2. E. Addit. ?. B. 622 
We byde pe here. 1382 Wyctir /’s. cxvili. [cxix.] 166, 
I bod thin helthe gjiuere, Lord. c1q20 Avow. Arth. xxii, 
Atte Tarnewathelan Bidus me Sir Gauan. 1513 DoucGLas 
AE ueis vu. x. 122 Now at the dur deyd redy bydis me. 1611 
Paste Wis. viii. 12 When I hold my tongue they .. shal 
bide my leisure. 1853 Ropertson Sev. Ser. 1. xvii. 218. 
§ 1 They bide their time and then suddenly present them- 
selves, 1873 Smices Huguenots Fr. 1.1x. (1881) 191 They held 
their peace and bided their time. ; 

7. To await in resistance, to face, encounter, with- 
stand ;= ABIDE T4. 

{a 1000 Beowul/ 3241 Se be &r xt secce gebad wig-hryre 
wrddra.] c1340 Gaz. § Gr. Aut, 376 He baldly hym bydez. 
1480 Kobt. Devyll 23 None durst hym byde there at all. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccexxxix. 532 Some of the 
capitayns wolde that thenglisshmen shulde be byden, and 
some other sayd nay, bycause they were nat strong ynough 
to abyde them that were fresshmen. 1654 Floddan F’ ix. 
83 Yet for defence they fiercely frame And narrow dint with 
danger boad. 1813 Scotr Rokeby v. xxxii, They dare not, 
hand to hand, Bide buffet from a true man’s hrand. 1877 
Bryant Odyss. v. 583 Two men and three, in that abundant 
store, Might bide the winter storm. 

+ 8. To await submissively, submit to. Ods. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 4721 Put ne sulde he naucre ibiden be while 
be lre mihte riden. c¢1g00 Vwaine & Gaw. 545 The kynges 
wil wald he noght bide, Worth of him what may bityde. 

+ 9. Toendurc, suifer, bear, undergo ; = ABIDE 16. 
Obs. exc. dial, 

c1z00 frin, Coll. ITom. 33 Ne wot no man hwat Dblisse is 
be naure wowe ne bod. c 1250 Gen. & Fa. 3105 Manize dor 
sorze on liue bead. c1q400 Sir Perc. 627 The sorowe that 
the kinge bade Mighte no tonge telle, 1530 Patscr. 454/2, 
I can nat byde this payne. 60x Suaxs. J zed, N. un. iv. 304 
‘There is no womans sides Can bide the beating of so strong 
u passion, 1671 Mitton J’. R.1. 59 Wherein we Must bide 
the stroak of that long threatn’d wound, 1748 THoMSoN 
Cast, Indol. 1, xxii, Who bides his grasp will that encounter 
rue. 1816 Scorr Anziz, xl, 1 wonder how younger folk bide 
it—I bide it ill. 

+b. To bide ou’: to cndure to the end. Ods. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. 85 I. 217 ‘To bide out the seige. 

10. To tolerate, endure, put up with ; = ABIDE 17. 

cr250 Gen. & Fx. 1594 If iacoh took her also a wif, Ne 
hode ic no lengere werldes lif. 1325 #. A. Adtit. 2. 2B. 

2 For he.. May not hyde pat burne. 2810 ‘PANNAHILI. 
Poems (1846) 25, I cou’dna bide the thought. 1816 Scotr 
Antiq. xii, I could never bide the staying still in ae place. 
1884 Tennyson Becket 84 Tho’ I can dnnk wine I cannot 
bide water, my lord. 

+ Bide, byde, s/. Oés. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A dwelling, dwelling-place, habitation. 

a 1300 Salomon & Sat, (1848) 273 Ne inake be nout for py 
to wropt, paz pou byde borewe. ¢1435 Lorn. Portugal 
1463 With wyld bestis to have byde. 

2. Delay, stay. 

a 1000 Kiddies iv. 3 (Gr.) Hwiluin mec min frea.. on bid 
wriced. 21300 Cursor M. 1761 Quen al was tift was par na 


= 


852 


bide, pe stormes ras on ilka side. c13as Leg. Rood (1871) 
113 Vp he rase wib-outen bide. 

Bidel, obs. form of BEADLE. 

Bidele, ME. form of BEDEAL. 

+ Bide-me, v. Obs. rare. [f. 62-, Br- + ME. 
demen :—OE. démian to De¥M.] trans. Tocondemn. 

@ 1200 Moral Ode 107 in Lamb. Hom. 167 Ech Mon scal 
him solue per biclepie and bidemen, 

Bident (boai-dént). 
bidens) adj, ‘having two teeth, two-pronged, forked,’ 
sb. ‘a two-pronged fork, a sheep or other animal 
for sacrifice whose two rows of teeth are complete,’ 
f. b7- two + dentem tooth.] 

1. An instrument or weapon with two prongs. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 232 The blust'ring Aeo for 
his Bident. 1850 Layarp Nieves v.94 A half-moon, a 
bident, and a horned cap. 

2. A two-year-old sheep. rave. 

1881 THurN in Academy No. 491. 252 The timid bident 
has usurped the place of the bellower. 

Bidental (baidental), a. [f. L. bédent-em (see 
prec.) + -AL4.] ‘Belonging to a Fork, or Instru- 
ment with two teeth.’ Bullokar, 1676. 

|| Bidental, sd. Rom. Antig. ([L. bidental, f. 
bident-em (see BipENtT), according to some called 
from the forked lightning (see d7dental = frlmen 
bifidum in Du Cange), according to others from 
the dzdcns or sheep sacrificed at its consecration. ] 
A place struck by lightning, consecrated by the 
haruspices, and enclosed. Also fg. 

1692 CoLes, Bidental..also a place where sheep were sacri- 
ficed, 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Festus represents 
the bidental as a temple, where sheep of two years old were 
offered in sacrifice. 1794 Marnias Pxrs. Lit. (1798) 29, 1 
would only set up the bidental at the bookseller's door at 
Wimbledon. 1873 Blackmore Cradock N. xxvii, The scene 
of his ruin and despair,—the ‘ bidental * of his destiny. 

Bidentate, -ated (boidenteit, -éd),@.  [f. L. 
bident-em (sce BIDENT) + -ATE.] Having two teeth 
or tooth-like processes. 

+ Bide-nted a.= prec. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 321 The seeds are all bidented. 
1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lutomol. II. xxxii. 314 The male man- 
dible is more bidentate at the apex than the female. 1828 
Soutney Life (1850) V. 366 A fork bidented, and a trenchant 
knife. 1866 Tate Brit, AJollusks iv. 76 The uncini of 
Limax agrestis are bidentated. : 

Bidential (baide'nfal), a. [f. L. dzder/-cm (see 
BiDENT) +-IAL.] Two-pronged. 

1730 Swirt Let, Gay 10 Nov., Ill management of forks 
is not to be helped when they are only bidential. 

Bider (besides). [f. Bipe v. +-rR1.] ‘One who 
stays or remains. 

1535 STEWart Croz. Scot. III. 440 [Seldom is] ane myd- 
ding tul3ear in ane battell bydar. 1577 NorrHBrookE Dicing 
(1843) 95 Saint Paule admonisheth women—to be byders 
and tariers at home, 

Bidery, variant of Brprr. 

Bidet (bédg, bidet). [a. F. dide¢ pony; of 
unknown origin: cf. OF. dider (Godefroy) to trot. 
In 16th c. the F, word meant also some small kind 
of dagger. (The Celtic comparisons made by Diez 
and Littré are rejected by Thurneysen.)] 

1. A small horse. 

1630 B. Jonson Chlorvid. Wks. (1838) 656, I will return to 
myself, mount my bidet, in a dance, and curvet upon my 
curtal. 1828 Disraeti Chas. /, I. ii. 18 Then there are thanks 
for two bidets which Henry sends him. 1863 Sata Cat. 
Dangerous \1. vi. 202, I trotted behind on a little Bidet. 

2. ‘A vessel on a low, narrow stand, which can be 
bestridden ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) for bathing purposes. 

Bid-hook, variant of BEAD-HOOK. 

1607 Dekker Avts. Conjur. (1842) 43 He has split one of 
his oares and broken his bid-hook. 1867 Smytu Satlor’s 
Word-Bk., Bid-hook, a small kind of boat-hook. 

Bidigitate (beidi-dziteit), a. [f. Br- pref? 1 
+ Dierrater, f. L. digztus finger.] Having two 
digits, fingers, or finger-like processes. Bidi-gital 
Za pree, 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 649 Small bi-digitate sacs. r188r 
Mivarr Cat 103 The skeleton of the fore-leg.. is divisible 
into a tri- and a bi-digital series, placed side by side. 

Biding (baidin), v7 sb. [f. Brive v.+-1nG1.] 

1. Awaiting, expectation ; remaining, tarrying. 

1340 Hamrote Pr, Cousc. 4708 And men sal wax dry.. 
for lang bydyng par-in. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 A Bydynge, 
exfectacio, persenerancia. a1657 Sir J. Barrour An. 
Scot, (1825) Il. 315 His longe delay and bydinng out. 1862 
Barnes RéAymes Dorset Dial. 11.182 But bidin up till dead 
o’ night..do soon consuine The feace’s bloom. 

+b. concr. The object of expectation. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir Fer. xiv. 8 Thou biding ([Vudg. expectatio] 
of Irael, his saueour in tyme of tribulacioun. 

2. Stay, residence, dwelling. 

©1400 Cov, Myst. 22 In erthliche paradys withowtyn wo 
I graunt the bydyng. 1653 Mitton Ps. v. 11 Evil with thee 
no biding makes. 1713 Rowe ¥. Shore i. ii, At Antwerp has 
my constant biding been. 1866 [see 3]. 7 

+b. concr. An abode, dwelling, habitation. Ods. 

1600 Hak.uyt Mey, 111 809 (R.) They brought us to their 
bidings about two miles from the harborough, 1605 Suaks. 
Leary, vi. 228 I'll lead you to some biding. «1687 Cotton 
Voy. Ircl. 1. 66 Three miles ere we met with a biding. 

3. alirib., as biding-place, place of abode. 

1§57 PayneLt Barclay's Jugurth 17 b, They had no cer- 
tayne bydinge place. 1626 Mitton Death fatr Inf. 21 


[ad. L. dédent-en (nom. © 
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He..Unhoused thy virgin soul from her fair biding-place. 
1866 Mrs, Wuitney L. Goldthwaite i, How many different 
little biding-places there are in the world. 

Bi-ding, ///.a. [f. as prec.+-1nc?.] Lasting, 
continuing, enduring. (Now usually ABIpiNG.) 

1430 Lyva. Chron, Troy 1. ii, And though the ginning be 
but casuell The biding frete is passingly cruell. 1536 LyN- 
besay Ausw, Kyugis Flyting 38 Beleif richt weill, it is ane 
bydand gam. 1633 W. SrrutHer True Happ. 5 We have 
need of some biding substance to supply these losses. 

t+ Bi-dowe. Obs. vare—}. [Referred by Prof. 
Skeat (oles to Prers Plowman) to med.L. bidu- 
béum, a bill-hook or bush-hook (which has been 
conjectured to be of Celtic origin, from Gaulish 
*vidi wood); others have compared Welsh didog 
dagger; but the meaning and derivation are alike 
uncertain.] ? A weapon of some kind. 

1362 Lancy. P. Pf, A. x1. 211 A bidowe or a baselard he 
berip be his side. 

Bid-prayer = Bidding prayer: see BinDING 6. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. (R.) He lays by the text for the 
present and..addressed himself to the bid- prayer. 

| Bidxi, bidree, bidry (bidri). Also 8-9 
biddery, bidery. [Urdii é¢d77, f. Bidar or Kedar 
a town in the Nizam’s dominion in India.] An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used as a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in the 
manufacture of Bzdri- or Biddery-ware. 

1794 Exrop. Mag. 209 You may have heard of Bidry Work. 
1813 <t2. Keg. 499/1 The alloys for the gurry and the 
Biddery ware. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 341 Bidery does not 
rust, yields little to the hammer, and breaks only when 
violently beaten. 1883 Dazly News 3 July 2/2 The ‘ bidri’ 
ware is now almost as well known in England. 

Bidrep(e,-ripe, var. BEDRIP, Ods., boon service. 

+ Bidstand. Os. [One who dzdés travellers 
stand and deliver.] A highwayman. 

@1637 B. Jonson is cited by Halliwell. 1863 Sata Cafz. 
Dang. Il. vii. 225 Rogues, Thieves .. Bidstands, and 
Clapper-dudgeons. .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 

Biduous (bidizas), a. [f. L. bidu-2m space of 
two days (f. d2- two+adtes, diu- day) + -ous.] 
Lasting for two days. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Bidweolien, early form of BEDWELE v. Obs. 

Bie, obs. form of BEr sé.2, Buy, By. 

Biefe, obs. form of BEEF. 

Bieften, early form of Barr. 

Biel, obs. form of BEAL, Boru sé. 

Bield (bild), sd. Obs. exc. déal, Forms: 1 
byldo, 4-5 beld(e, 5 beelde, 6 beald, 5-7 beeld, 
4-9 beild(e, 5—bield, (6 beill, bele, beale, 8-9 
biel). [CommonTeut.: OF. d¢/do, in WSax. dz¢/do, 
byldo boldness, courage = OHG. bald?, MHG. belde 
confidence, feeling of security, Goth. éa/se7 boldness, 
confidence :—OTeut. *da/pjén-, n, of quality from 
*balpo-z, Goth. dalps, OHG, éald, OE. bald, beald, 
Boip. The evidence appears to show that mod.Sc. 
bield, betld is the same as the ME. de/de, the con- 
nexion being through sense 3. But the matter is 
not withont difficulty, and the derivation of Se. béed/ 
has been sought elsewhere, esp. in connexion with 
buzld, though without much success.] 

+1. Boldness, courage. Obs. 

c890 K. AEirrep Beda 1. vii, He sceolde da byldo anes- 
cian. a 1300 Cursor AI. 12237 A barn wit-uten beild [z. 2. 
beilde, belde]. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. A721, 649 Quen he blusched 
perto, his belde neuer payred. 1470 HarpinG Chron. clxxxv. 
iv, His brother bastard, with strong beeld, Had putte hym 
out, 

+2. Confidence, assurance. feeling of security ; 
hence, comfort. Often in alliterative connexion 
with d/7ss. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 605 A land 0 lijf, o beld, and blis, Pe quilk 
man clepes paradis. ¢ 1325 Act. Hom. 162 ‘This tronchoun 
for relic scho held Al hir lif, with worschip and beld. /é/d. 
166 Ic haf tinte werdes, mensc, and belde. c1400 A/elayse 
324 With mekill blysse & belde. 

+3. Resource, help; often in alliterative con- 
nexion with doce (Boor); succour, defence, relief. 

¢1325 AJetr. Hom. 7 Mankind in prisoun he held, With 
outen help, wit outen belde. ¢1360 Festerday in E. £, P. 
(1862) 136 Vnswere I schal, Whi god sent suche men boote 
and belde. c1q4g0 Bone Flor. 1721 A woman dyscown- 
fortyd sare, Wythowten bote or belde. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11. 549 Mony berne wist nother of bute no beild. 
1570-87 HotinsHEeD Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 5: Quhan Kings 
and princes hes na other beild bot in thair awin folks. 

+b. A means of help or succour. Ods. (Often 
transferred to a fevso7.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 20815 Ogain pat fa scho be vr beild. 
¢1352 Minor Poems vi. 27 Alweldand god .. He be his beld. 
c1425 Wyntoun Crox. vu. vi. 15 He wes pe Beld of all hys 
kyn. c1440 Bone Flor. 762 Sche cryed to hym.. Thou be 
iny fadurs belde. ' P 

+4, Resource against hunger; ‘cheer,’ sustenance. 
(Only Sc.) Obs. ; 

1513 Doucias /Evets xu. ix. 50 His fader eyrit and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his beild. 
1552 Lynpesay Alonarche 1087 For fude thow gettis none 
uther beild Bot eait the herbis upone the feild. 

5. a. Refuge, shelter. b. A place of shelter. 
(Only Scotch and north. dial.). 


c1450 Henryson Jor. Jab. 82 He ran restlesse, for hee 
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wist of no bield. 1513 DouG.as Eueis 11. x. (ix.) 16 Hecuba 
thidder..for beild Ran all in vane. 1570-87 Hotinsnep 
Scot. Chron. (1806) 1. 8 The Scotishmen call it [(Cromart 
havenj beill of shipmen. 1594 Scot. Poems 16th C.11. 352 
Argyll... Wpone ane hill had tane beild. 1600 Fairrax 
Tasso u. 1xxxiv, 36 This is our beild, the blustring windes 
toshun. 1691 Ray NV. Country Wds. 7 Beeld, shelter. 1792 
Burns Wes. 11, 397 Better a wee bush than nae bield. /ézd. 
III. 216 Jamaica bodies, use him weel, An’ hap him in a 
cozie biel. 1818 Scott Nob Roy xxv, ‘The oppressors that 
hae driven me to tak the heather-bush for a bield.’ 1822 
W. Narier Pract. Store-farin, 117 The most valuable... 
shelter. .is derived from the bield of a close, well huilt, stone 
dike. 1864 Arkinson Whitby Gloss., Bield, a shelter or 
shed. ‘A bit of a bield in a field neuk,’ 

e. A lodging, dwelling ; a den. 

1570 Levins J/autp. 207 A Beale, den, sfelunca. 1585 
Apr. Sanpys Serm. iii, The fox will not worry near his 
beeld [v. 7. bele]. 1815 Scott Guy JZ. viii, ‘There's thirty 
yonder .. that ye have turned out o’ their bits o' bields.’ 

Bield (bzId), v. Oés. cxe. dai. Forms; 1 biel- 
dan, byldan, beldan, 2-5 belden, Orm. beol- 
denn, 3-5 beld(e, 5 bylde, beilde, beelde, beled, 
beyld, bild, 6 beald, 7-9 beal, 4— beild, bield. 
Pa. pple. beld, beild, bealed, bield. [Com. 
Teut.: OF. (Anglian) befdan, (W.Sax.) digidan, 
byldan = OS. beldjan, OMG. baldén, MHIG. beklen, 
Goth. dalpjan ‘to make hold,’ f. OTeut. *da/p-oz 
Boup. The sense-development in ME. was evidently 
influenced by that of the cognate sb. (see prec.), 
which it closely follows. In senses 1 and 2, ME. had 
another vb. of preciscly the same meaning, dea/den, 
balden, bolden:—OE. bealdian (see Boup v.); but 
the latter never got the senses of ‘ protect, shelter.’] 

+1. trans. To make bold, encourage ; to confirm. 

¢897 K. Atrrep Past. Care xviil 128 Ne tyht nan man 
his hierenionna mod ne ne bielt {v.» bilt] to gastlicum 
weorcunl. 993 Syrhtit0d 209 Swa_ hi bylde ford bearn 
fElfrices. ¢1200 ORm1N 2614 Wibp iwhillc mahht To beoldenn 
itt and strengenn. — 2745 Purrh Godess millce beldedd. 
@ 1225 Aucr. X. 162 Ure Louerd sulf stont per bi pe uihte, 
and belded [v. 7. bealded] ham. € 1330 Lai Le Freine 231 
The abbesse her gan teche & beld. c1q00 Destr. Troy 
X. 454 Of the Bisshop po buernes beldid were pen. 

+2. ixtr. To grow bold or strong; to be bold, 
have confidence. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrou. 135 Long myght he not regne, ne 
on his lif belde. @ 1400 S?. A /exius (Laud) 29 As he bigon 
to Belde And was i-come to monneselde. a1500 J/S. //ar/. 
1701, lf. 64 (Halliw.) Thys mayde wax and bygan to belde 
Weyl ynto womans elde. 

3. ¢rans. To defend, protect, shelter. S¢. and 
north. dial, 

¢€ 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. iv. 24 He shal him birewen 
that he hire belde. c1g00 Ywaine § Gaz. 1220 None es so 
wight wapins to welde, Ne that so boldly mai us belde. 
1440 York Myst. i. 35, I beelde pe here baynely in blys 
for to be. — 107 We pat ware beelded in blys, in bale are 
we nowe. 1470 Hakpinc Chron. cxl. vii, Kyng Philip coward- 
Iy with royall hoste hym beld. 1570 Luvins Afanzp. 208 To 
Beald, succour, aduimbrare, protegere. ?a1600 [e/on Sow 
of Rokeby, The fryar leaped .. And bealed him with a tree. 


1828 Scorr /. .I/, Perth xii, That .. bielded me as if I had 
been a sister. 

4. intr. (for ref.) To find refuge, protection, or 
shelter ; to shelter oneself; to lodge, dwell. (In 
this sense possibly confused with BuILD, q.v.) 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5864 And bowet fro the batell .. 
ffor to beld hym on pe bent, & his brethe take. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 8 Ewyre to belde and to byde in blysse with 
hyme selvene. /d¢d. 1242 Thi baronage, that bieldez thare-in. 
¢1g00 Alelayuve 1496 Under the cante of a hille Oure 
Bretons beldis & bydis stille. c1440 Vork A/yst. i. 61 All 
blys es here beeldande a-boute vs. — xxxii. 1 Pees, bew- 
scheres, I bidde you, bat beldis here aboute me. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. 135 Alas! Where may we beyld? 

+5. ¢ransf. To cover, cover over. (Only Sc.) 

1455 HoLtanp //oudet xix.g Braid burdis & benkis, our- 
beld with bancouris of gold. c1495 Dunpar Tua JMariit 
lVemen 164 Now sall the byle all out brist, that beild has 
bein so lang. ¢1550 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 618 To see 
the ship tyit and beiled. 

+6. To sustain, nourish, feed. Obds. 

¢ 1470 Henry Wallace x1, 43 This land is purd off fud that 
suld ws beild. 1513 Douctas Evers 1. xi 21 Fyfty dami- 
cellis .. To graith the chalmeris, and the fyris beild. 

Bield, f//. a. Sc. Also biel. [f. prec. verb.] 
Sheltered, comfortable, cosy. 

1792 Burns Bessie & Spin. Wheel i, And haps me biel 
and warm at e’en. 1795 Macneity W7ll § Ycau 92 Neat 
and bield, a cot-house stood. 

Bielding (bi ‘ldin), v4/. sb. north. Also 5 beel-, 
beyldyng. [f.as prec. + -1NG!.] Protection; shelter. 

c1440 York Mys?. 1. 38 In pis blis sall be 3hour beeldyng. 
1460 Towueley MJ. 122 That I may have som beyldyng 
by In my travaylle. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. A/isc. (1733) II. 

198 Nae beilding can she [the hare] borrow In Sorrel’s field. 

+ Bieldly, ¢. Obs. north. dial. In 5 beyldly. 
[f. Bievp sd.+-Ly1l.] Of the nature of a shelter. 

1440 Fork Myst. xit. 336 Welcome to thy beyldly boure. 

Bieldy (b7:ldi), z. Se. Also $ beildy, biely. 
[f. as prec.+-¥1.]  Affording shelter. 

21758 Ramsav Poents II. 485 (Jam.) Beildy holes when 
tempests blaw. 1789 D. Davipson Seasous 176 (Jam.) An’ 
Spring peeps cautious on the biely braes. 1822 Scorr Vige/ 
xxvii, When I came here first. . bngland was a bieldy bit. 

Bi-emarginate: see Bi- 3. 

Bien, variant of BEIN.; obs. f. of Buy. 

Biend, obs. form of BEND sé.1 
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Bienfait, -volence: sec BENE-. 

+ Biennal. O¢s. [ad. late L. brennal-e (sc. 
officinim’, neuter of brenndlts of two years(see next).] 
The saying of masses for a departed soul during 
the period of two years. 

1362 Lana.. 7. P/. A. vin. 156 Bienals {7.7 biennales, by- 
ennals} and ‘Trienals and Busschopes lettres. 

Biennial (boijenial), @. and sd. [f. L. dtenni-s 
of two years, drenni-um space of two ycars (f. 67- 
two+ annuus year) +-AL.] A. ad. 

1. [Existing or lasting for two ycars; changed 
evcry two years. 

1621 Howe. Lef¢. 1.1. xli, The Duke is there [at Genoa] 
but Biennial, being chang’d every two years. a1711 KEN 
Llymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 IL]. 12 Biennial Stores they 
{ants} treasure under Earth, 1854 Woovwarp JJollusca 
(1856) The land-snails are mostly biennial. 

b. esp. of plants; sce B. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (J.), Some..very long lived, others 
only annual or biennial. 1755 Gents. J/ag. XXV. 69 Vhe 
common hemlock is biennial, 1805 Knicur in Af, Trans. 
XCV. 262 Annual and biennial plants. 

2. Recurring, happening, or taking place once 
in every two years. 

1750 Jounson Ramdl. No. 61 ? 6 Whon he condescends 
to honour with a biennial visit. 

B. sé. Sot. A plant which springs from seed 
and vegetates one year (or growing season), and 
flowers, fructifies, and perishes the next. 

1770 WarinG in Pel. Trans. LXI. 385 Biennials .. are 
the natural..product of such places. 1815 /ucycl. Brit. 
(ed. 5) ILI. 610 Of the esculent kinds, the cabbage, savoy, 
Carrot, parsnip, beet, onion, leek, etc., are biennials. 

Biennially, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.]) Every 
two years ; once in two years. 

1775 Burke Sf. Conc. Amer. Wks. 111. 98 Through whose 
hands the acts pass biennially in Ireland, or annually in the 
colonies. 1820 Scott 4 édo¢ iv, The Professor's cast-off suit, 
which he disparts with biennially. ; z 

|| Bienseance (bz¢giijsejans). [Fr., f. dzenséant, 
f. bien well + séant, pr. pple. of seoir to befit. 
Rather common in Eng. use about end of 18th 
and beginning of 1gth c.]_ Decorum; propriety. 

{1665 Boyte Uccas. Refi. (1675) Pref. 20 The Laws of 
Decorum or, as the French call it Bien-seance.] 1788 Heal- 
foliana \xvili. 34 Those northern countries are rigid in the 
bieuséauce. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy xiv, Bred in a country 
where much attention is paid..to dvexséance. 1823 Byron 
Fuau xiv. \xvii. At least as far as dfenséance allows. 

| Bienvenue. Ods. Also 5 beneveneuew, 6 
bienveneu, 6-7 benvenue, 7 bienvenu. [Fr. 
(brgniveni), f. brew well + venue coming.  For- 
merly as frequent in Eng. use as adieu] 

1. Welcome. 

1393 Gower Conf. I, To ben upon his bienvenue The firste, 
which shall him salue. c 1440 ork A/yst. xxx. 280 Now 
bene-veneuew,beuscher, What boodworde haste bou brought? 
1599 Nasue Leut. Stuffe (D.\, 1 having no great pieces to 
discharge for his ben-venue, 1629 Massincer Picture u. 
ii, They have..given him the bienvenu. 

2. A fee exacted from a new workman. 

1793 ins. Reg. 251/1 The compositors demanded of me 
Bienvenue afresh. 

Bier (bier). Forms: 1 bér, ber, 2-3 bere, 
2-6 bere, 3 bare, 4-7 beer(e, 5-6 Sc. beyr, 5-7 
bear(e,6 beir(e, 6-7 biere, 6- bier. [Com. Teut.: 
OE., WSax. év7, Anglian éér, = OS., OHG. déra 
(MHG. dare, mod.G. dahre), OTeut. *dérd fem. 
f. deran to bear; cf. ON. éarar fem. pl., also 
Barrow. ‘The modern spelling (since 1600) ap- 
pears to be due to imitation of the F. form dr0re, 
ad. OIG. béra (cf. Pr. dera, It. dara).] 

+1. A framework for carrying; a handbarrow ; 
a litter, a stretcher. Ods. exc. //ist. 

c890 K. Ecrrep Bedav. xix.(Bosw.), On his begna handum 
on bzre boren was. ¢975 Xushw. G. Johnv.8 Aris & zinim 
bere dine & gaa. ¢1300 Beket 899 Ibare in barewe other in 
bere. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Jace. iii. 27 They toke him vp 
and bare him out vpon a beare. 1583 StaNvHURST /7oxes 1v. 
(Arb.) 108 On beers her softlye reposing. ¢ 1600 SHaAks. Son, 
xii, Sommers greene all girded vp in sheaues Borne on the 
beare with white and bristly beard. 185: Turner Don 
«irch. 1. iv. 140 Horse litters or beres were also in use. 

2. The movable stand on which a corpse, whether 
in a coffin or not, is placed before burial; that on 
which it is carried 1o the grave. 

arooo £ dene (Gr.)873 And gefarenne man [hi] Brohton on 
bere. 1200 OrM1N 8167 All the bare wass bile33ed With 
baten gold and silferr. «1300 Cursor Al, 20703 Four of 
papostles ber pe bere. 1382 Wryetir 2 Siz. iii. 31 Forsothe 
Dauid folwide the beere [Coy. bere]. 1565 Jewet Aef/. 
Hardiug (1611) 211 Whosoeuer was chosen Bishop there, 
should come to the Beare, and lay his Predecessours hand 
upon his head. 1611 Bip.e 2 San. iii, 31 King Dauid him- 
selfe followed the biere. -—— Luke vil. 1¢ Hee came and 
touched the becre. 1658 Sir T. Drowne //ydrtot. i. 7 
Feretra or Beers of Wood. 1703 MAauNDRELL Journ. Ferus. 
100 He had seiz'd the Bier. 1877 Brvant Lit. People Suow 
303 Following the bier, Chanted a sad and solemn melody. 

b. Put for the corpse on the bier. rare. 

1596 Spexser Astroph. 149 Vhe dolefulst beare that euer 
man did see, Was <Asirophel. 

3. transf. A tomb, a sepulchre. 

15x3 Douctas ~Eue?ts uu. i. 116 To Polidorus wp a beir 
We ereckit. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 600 Tuke the 
Scottis in the feild war slane, To Crissin bereis in the 1yme 

| thame buir. 1596 Spexser /. Q. an. iii, 11 He was surprisd, 
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and buried under beare. 1808 Scott Mar. t. Introd., Drop 
upon Fox's grave a tear, “I will trickle to his rival's bier. 

+4. 70 bring to, on, or upon ‘one's) birr : to 
bring to the yrave or to death, to put to death ; 
in fass7ve, to meet one’s death, die. Obs. 

01480 Childe Bristowe 132 in L. P. 1’, (1864) 116 Sone, 
now y pray the, myn attourney that thu be, when y am 
broght to bere. 1513 Dovucias A auces x. x. 138 This Dur- 
dane prince Sa mony douchty corpsis brocht on beyr. 1§30 
Lysprsay Pafyuygo 405. 1559 Adirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk 
xvi, ‘Through privy murder we brought him to his Deere. 
Lbid, Mfeanpr.v, When I had my brother brought on bere. 

5. Comb. and -Ittrib., as bier-carricr ; + bier- 
balk, a balk in a ficld where there ts a right of way 
for funerals; bier-cloth, a pall; + bier-right, 
an ordeal in which a person, accused of murder, 
was required to approach the corpse, and clear 
himsclf on oath ; +bier-tree, the frame of a bier. 

1563 J/omilies 1. Rogation Wk, w.(1640) 237 Where their 
ancestors Ieft of their land a broad and sutficient *beere- 
balke to carry the corps to the Christian sepulture. 1654 
LTrare Comin. Fob xxxili. 22 His life..to the * Dier-carryers, 
say the Vigurines. 1549 Juvent. Ch. Goods in Norfolk 
Archxol, (1865) VII. 34 Itm ij *beer clothes, whereof the 
on is of blacke worsted, the other of canvasse. 1693 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 2845/4 Two blazk "Bier Cloths. 1828 Scott /..3/. 
Perth 11.237 1 have heard of the ‘bier-right, Sir Louis. 
c1440 Bone Jor. 1350 Broght hym home on a “bere-tree. 

Bier, obs. form of Bran, Bren, Birr, BuYer. 

Bierd, variant of Burp, Oés., lady. 

Bierdly, bierly, variants of Buinbuy a. 

Bierlin, variant of Dir.ine, a galley. 

Biern, -en, variants of BERNE, Ods., warrior. 

Bies, variant of Byss, Odés., fine linen. 

Bieste, biestings, obs. ff. Beast, BEESTINGS. 

Bieu, obs. form of Beau a. fair. 

Bieves, obs. forin of dccves, pl. of Beer. 

Biewaie, obs. form of By-way. 

Bifacial, bifanged: see Bi- pref? 1. 

Bifarious (boife-rias), a. [f. L. bifart-us two- 
fold, double.] 

l. Two-fold, double, ambiguous. arch. or Obs. 

1656 Biount Glossugr., Bifavious, that which may be 
spoken two ways. 1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. II. vu. 3 
Some strange, mysterious Verity In old bifarious Prophesy. 
1770 Month. Rev. 18 ‘Vo exercise her bifarious talents. 

B. Bot. Ranged in two rows. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 645 Polyps seriate, or bifarious. 
1876 Hartey Jat. Ved. 380 Turmeric.—Leaves bifarious. 

Bifa‘riously, edv. [f. prec. + -tv*.] Ina 
bifarious manner; a. In two ways; ambiguously. 
b. In two rows. Btfartously pubescent in Bot.: 
having the hairs on each internode ranged in two 
opposite rows at right angles to the rows on the 
two adjacent internodes. 

1657 Tomiinson Kevou's Disp. 556 Polypody must Le 
bifariously prepared. 1870 Hooker Sfud. Flora 268 be- 
ronica arvensis.. branches. . bifariously pubescent. 

+ Bife'l-e, v. Ovs. (Com. WGer.: OF. te- 
Jeolan =OS. and OHG. éifelhan (MIG. develhen, 
mod.G. defehlen, MDu. and Du. bevelen), f. b7-, 
Be- + fedhan, in ON. fe/a to hide, bury, entrust, 
Goth. fi/hax to hide, bury. An important vb. in 
Ger. and Du., but early lost in Eng.] 

trans. To commit, cntrust, consign, grant. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. \xxii, 14 [Ixxiii. 18] Pu him for inwite, yfel 
befeele. ¢:175 Lamb. Hout.123 On helle be we weren in 
bifolen purh ure eldra gult. ; ; : / 

Bifer (bai-fo1). [a. L. dzfer adj. ‘bearing fruit 
twice in the year,’ f. d7- twice +-fer bearing.] A 
plant which produces fruit or flowers twice a year. 

Biferous (bi‘fcras, v. [fas prec.+-ous. Cf. 
¥. d:fére.] a. Bot. Bearing fruit or flowers twice 
ina year. b. Crystallog. (see quot.) 

1656 in Brount Glussogr. a 1682 Sin T. Browne Tracts 
jo Some are biferous and triferous which bear twice or 
thrice in the year. 1816 R. Jamesox Char. Ale. (1817) 220 
Biferous (4:/ere', when every angle and edge suffers two 
decrements. Example, Biferous grey copper-ore. 

Biffin \bi‘fin). Also beefen, -in, -ing, beaufin. 
[A dial. pronune. of decfing, f. Bexr, in reference 
to the deep red colour of the apple; see -1NG. 
The spelling éeanfin has been fabricated to give 
colour to a fictitious derivation from F. dca 
beautiful + 27 fine.) 

]. A variety of cooking apple, cultivated espe- 
cially in Norfolk. 

1794 Gopwin Ca/. Williams 63 Frost-bitten cheeks, as red 
as a beefen from her own orchard. 1829 Peacock .Wes/, 
Elphin 180 Yhis archetype of a Norfolk beefin. 1834 
Penny Cyct. 1. 190/1 For drying, the Norfolk Beautin. 
1844 Dickens Christin. Caro/82 Norfolk Biffins, squab and 
swarthy, setting off the yellow of the oranges and lemons. 

2. A baked apple, of the preceding variety, 
flattened in the form of a cake. 

1822 Kricuixer Covk's Orac. 509 Dried Dillins frem Ner- 
folk. 1837 .Vew JVonth, Mag. X1.IX. 555 Teat his ewr- 
mous head as flat as a biffin. 1858 R. Iloca Teg Aout. 
308 Baked in ovens, and flattened in the form of round 
cakes, they [apples] are called Beetings : 

Bifid (bifid, Lifid.a. Also 8 bifid. [ad. L. 
bifidus, f. bi- two + fid-, stem of fndére to cleave, 
split.) Divided into two parts by a deep elett or 
notch. Bi‘fidly adv., in a bitid manner. 
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1661 Lovet Hist, Anim. §& AJin. Introd., Amongst ser- 
pents..the tongue is..bifid inthe end. 1766 PAi. Trans. 
LVI. 213 A land tortoise in which was found a biffid wind- 
pipe. 1834 Mrs. SomeRviLLE Connex. Phys. Sc. (1849) 404 
‘The bifid tail of the comet. 1849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club M1. 
ami Bifidly divided at the apex. 
 Bifidate (bifideit), a. [f. prec.+-aTE.] A bad 
variant of prec. 1847 in CRAG. 

Bifidated, ¢. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

1755 in Jounson; hence in mod. Dicts. 

Bifidity (boi-, bifirditi). [f. Birin +-iTy.) The 
quality of being bifid. ane 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 106 Antero-posterior bifidity. 

Bifidous, bifi-deous, a. Obsolcte by-forms 
of BIFID. 

1657 Tomtinson, Renou's Disp. 436 Bifideous hoofes. 
bid. 457 Bifidous ungles, like a Goat. 1715 PAI. Trans. 
NXIX. 307 Quadrupeds. . multifidous and bifidous. 

Bifilar (beifsila:), a. [f. Bi- prefi2 1+ Fivar, 
f. L. fil-m thread + -ar.] Fitted or furnished 
with two threads; sfec. applied to apparatus for 
measuring minute distances or angles; also for 
suspending a body so that it has a very slight 
directive force in a definite plane, with a view to 
the measurement of minute forces, etc. Bifilarly 
adv., in a bifilar manner, by means of two threads. 

1870 R. FerGuson £/ectr. 26 Gauss's bifilar magnetometer. 
1879 ‘THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 435 Lhe Bifilar 
Suspension. .was used also by Gauss in his bifilar magneto- 
meter for measuring the horizontal component of the ter- 
restrial magnetic force. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 644/1 A 
copper disc suspended bifilarly. 


Bifistular (boifistizlais), a. [f. Br- pref= 1+ 
Fistu.ar, f. L. fistzda tube.] Having two tubes. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 224 Lobelia Dortmanna; 
leaves all radical, submerged, subcylindrical, bifistular. 
Biflete, w., to flow round: see Br- pref. 4. 
Biflorate (boi,flo~reit), a. [fas next +-ATE.] 
= next. 1864 in WEBSTER. 
Biflorous (b9i,fld ras), a. [f. mod.L. ézflar-us 
two-flowered (f. bI- + /fér-em flower) + -ous.] 
Bearing two flowers or blooms ; two-flowered. 


1794 Martyn Noussean’s Bot. xxv. 357 Tangier Pea, an- 
other of the biflorous section. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 390. 


+ Bifoil. Ods. Herb. [ad. med.L. bfolinm, f. 
bi- two +folium leaf; cf. trefoil, cingucfoil.| Obs. 
name of the Twayblade (Zzstexa ovata). 


1633 Grerarp /erbad. 1. 1xxxvii. g4o2 Of Twayblade, or | 


herbe Bifoile, 1860 Mayne Med. Lex. 121. 

Bifold (boifould), a. [f. Bi- pref? + Foup.] 
Double, twofold ; of two kinds, degrees, etc. 

1509 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 144 (Qo.) O madnesse of dis- 
conrse, that cause sets up with and against it selfe, By- 
fould authority. [1 /o/. By foule authoritie. Glode Bi-fold 
authority '] 1818 J. Brown Psyche 85 Like Janus with 
his bifold faces. 1876 I:merson Ess. Ser. 1. vii. 186 The 
scholar shames us by his bifold lie. 

Bifole, obs. form of BEFoou. 

Bifoliate (baifow list), a. [f. mod.L. ézfoli-zs 
two-leafed (f. Bi- + fodiwm leaf)+-aTE.] Waving 
oT consisting of two leaves, 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 251. 1870 Bentiry Bot. 164 A leaf is 
said to be binate, bifoliate, or unijugate, if it consists of 
only 2 leaflets springing from a common point. 

Bifoliolate boifélidlet), a. [f. Br- pref? 1 

-mod.L, folvol-zum, dim. of folzztm leaf + -ATE.] 
Having or composed of two leaficts; see quot. 

1835 LinpLey /xtrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 360 Bifoliolate, when 
in leaves the common petiole is terminated by two leaflets 
growing from the saine point. 

Bifollicular: see Bi- pref? 1. 

Bifor, -an, -en, obs. forms of BEFORE. 

Biforate (beifoerét, bi-foreit), a. [f. Br pref? 1 
+ Forate, ad. L. foratus pierced.) ‘ Having two 
openings’ (Gray ot. Text-6k. 1880); having two 
perforations, as the anther of the rhododendron. 

1842 in Branve, 

Biforine (biforsin). Aor. [f. L. ézfor-7s having 
folding doors or two openings (f. 7- two + forzs 
door) +-1NE.] A minute oval sac found in the 
grecn pulpy part of some Icaves; so called from 
discharging its contents by an opening at each end. 

1842 in Dranpe. 1870 Bentiey Lot. 34 Such cells have 


been called Diforines. 
Biforked boicffskt), a. [f. Bre pref2 1 + 
Mlaving, or divided into, two forks, 


FORKED.) 
branches, or peaks ;= Dirurcate a. 

1578 LianisTER Hist. Man 1. 20 The same posteriour Pro- 
cesse of the second Vertebre is clouen or biforked. 1685 
Morbi Geog. Kect. 198 A steep biforked mountain. 1873 
Loncr. Aftermath Prel. 72 [Birds that] flying write upon 
the sky the biforked letter of the Grecks. 1878 Browninc 

acts Crotsic xviii, The biforked hill betwixt, 

Biform (bsifgim), a. fad. L. érfornz7s, f. bi- 
two + forma shape, form.) Waving, or partaking 
of, two distinct forms. 

1816 R. Jameson Char, Ain. (1817) 202 A crystal is said 
to be bi-forin, when it contains a combination of two re- 
markable forms. 1825 °36 Moniacu tr. Bacon's Saf, Vet. 
(1860) 209 Of a biform figure, huinan above, half brute 
below. 1864 Swinnurne A falanta 1253 The biform bull. 

Bi-formed, @. [f. as prec. +-Ep.] = prec. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. ut. xviii. 81 Bi-formed Janus. 
1607 Torseii Four-f, Beasts 437 Vhe Epithets of a Mule 
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are..dirty, Spanish, rough, and bi-formed. 1656 in Btount 
Glossogr.; and in mod. Dicts. ; 

Bifo'rmity. [f.as prec. +-1Ty.] Biform nature. 

1611 Cotar., Liformité, biformitie, double forme. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul. 11. xx, Strange things he spake of 
the biformity Of the Dizoians. 

Bifornie, obs. form of BEFORE. 

+ Bifo‘rnys, adv. Obs. [ =befori-es, f. beforn, 
BEFORE + -es of advb. genitive.] Before, in front. 

c1qz0 Pallad. ov Hush. vu. 43 This teeth wol bite hem so 
that beth bifornys And fere hem in. 

Bifront (boi-frvnt}, a.; also 7 byfront. fad. L. 
bifront-cm, {. bi- two + front-em (nom, frons) 
forehead, face.] Having two faces or aspects ; 
double ; aésol.= Janus. 

1598 Marston Premad. i. 141 This lanian-bifront hypo- 
crisie. 1640 T. Carew Poents 111 But, Byfront, open thou 
no more, In his blest raigne, the temple dore. 1658 CoKaine 
Poems (1669) 1 The bifront hill. 188° Swinpurne Gard. Cy- 
sodoce 244 One sheer thread of narrowing precipice Bifront. 

Bifrontal (boifrgntal), a. = prec. 

1876 Humrureys Coin Coll. Max. xxi.259 Bifrontal Janus. 

Bifro‘nted, a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

1598 Marston Pigwral. i. 137 Yee vizarded-bifronted- 
Ianian rout. 1680 Protest. Petit. agst. Popery in Roxb. 
Ball,.(1881) 1V. 207 A bi-fronted Conscience. 1817 Gopwin 
Mandeu, 11, 106 The bifronted imputation of cowardice 
and treachery. ; , 

Bifurcal (boifoakal), a. rare. [f. L. béfterc-us 
two-forked, two-pronged + -AL1.] = BIFURCATE a. 

1861 Reape Cloister & H/. 111. 145 A little bifurcal dagger 
to hold the meat. ; 

Bifurcate (baifake't), v. [f. med.L. dzfurcat- 
us two-forked (cf. Birurcous and -aTE) ; at first 
only in the pa. pple., which is also generally used 
as an adj.] To divide into two forks, branches, 
or peaks: @. /razs. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 905 The utter of these two 
vneqvall branches..is presently byfurcated. 

b. Zntr. 

1831 R. Knox Clogxet’s Anat. 746 Sometimes, at its ter- 
mination, it [Vena Azygos] bifurcates. 

Hence Bifurcated, Bi'furcating f//. a. 

1615 CrookE Body of Alan 977 The spinal] processes of the 
necke are byfurcated. 1811 Pinkerton Petrad. Il. 345 
Which renders the summit of Etna properly bifurcated. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1873) 478 [The] atoll is divided 
by a bifurcating channel. 1853 TH. Ross //nxmboldt’s Trav. 
I}I. xxv. 17 The northern branch of the bifurcated river. 

Bifurcate | boifd-3kct), a. [f. med.L. biferciat- 
us; see prec.] = BIFORKED ; see also quot. 1880. 

1835 Linpiey /xfrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 342 The filament. .is in 
Crambe bifurcate. 1880 Gray Bot. 7ext.-bk. 399 Bifurcate, 
two-forked.. But it may mean b/s furcatus, forked and again 
forked. : . 

Bifurcation (baifvik2-fon). 
BIFURCATE v. : see -ATION.] 

Ll. Division into two forks or branches (viewed 
either as an action or a state). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 93 A byfurcation or di- 
vision of the roote into two parts. 1879 RKuTLey S¢txd. 
Rocks ix. 79 A bifurcation of the rays is no longer induced. 

b. fig. 

1849 Grote Greece u. xlv. marg., Bifurcation of Grecian 
politics between Sparta and Athens. 1876 Douse Grimzi's 
Law App. E. 206 An incipient bifurcation of meaning. — 

2. concr, a. The point at which the division 
into two forks takes place. b. The bifurcating 
branches or onc of them. 

1615 CrookE Body of Mav gos The greater and vtter part 
of that byfurcation..descendeth along the Brace. 1761 
Stites in PAs2. Trans, LV. 263 The tube. .lessens gradually 
as far as the bifurcation. 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea il. 
§ 128 ‘To regard them as bifurcations of the Gulf Stream. 
1860 MotLey Nether?. (1868) II. ix. 23 The island..at the 
bifurcation of the Khine and the Waal. 

Bifu‘rcous, a. ?Ods.-°  [f. L. bzfurc-us two- 
forked (f. Bi- 1 twice + /zca fork) + -ous.] = 
BIruRCATE a. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1847 in Cratc and inod. Dicts. 

Bi-furked, a. A mixture of diforked and bifur- 
cate, 

a 1563 Bae Sed. Wks. (1849) 440 The disciples of Anti- 
christ with their bifurked ordinaries. 1879 Dixon JVindsor 
II. i. 5 His beard .. was bi-furked and short. 

Big, s¢. Obs. exc. dial. Also bigg, bigge. 
[Deriv. unknown (Some refer it to Bic a.; some 
compare Cornish dege/, Breton éégé/ the navel.) ] 

1. A teat. Now dal. 

1573 Tusser //ush. xxxiii. (1878) 74 Lamb, buichin, and 
pig, geld vnder the big. x60x HoLtanp Pliny 1. 558 With 
bigs or dugs. 1705 Hickerinaiit Priest-Cr. 1. v. 48 If they 
had suckt in the Whimsie from the Bigg with their Mother's 
Milk. 1727 Braptey Jam. Dict., Bigg, a Pap or Teat in 
some Country Places. 1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Big, a 
teat, where the ‘fainiliar’ was said to draw blood from the 
mens witch. 

+2. A boil. Oés. 

x601 Hotiann Pliny 11. 444 Good for the swelling piles 
and bigs. 1646 Gavute Cases Consc.6 If you will not adinit 
a big, or a boyl. 

Big (big), a. Forms: 4 byge, 4-6 byg(g, 
bygge, 4-7 bige(e, 3- big. [ME. dzg, digg, bigge, 
first known in end of 13th c. in writers of North- 
umbria and north Lincolnshire: hence perh. of 
Norse origin; but its derivation is entirely un- 
known. (Sec Skcat: EF. Miiller’s suggestion that it 


[{n. of action f. 


BIG. 


may be short for Biciy a. is not favoured by the 
history of the senses; but the latter is itself uncer- 
tain, and the arrangement here may require change.) ] 
+1. Of living beings : Of great strength or power ; 
strong, stout, mighty. Ods. L. validus, potens. 
ax300 Havelok 1774 Bernard stirt up, pat was ful big. 
1352 Minot Poems vi. 29 To batail er thai baldly big. 
21375 Foscph Arins 452 A-non tholomers men * woxen pe 
biggore; Sone beeren hem a-bac* and brouhten hem to 
grounde. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. vi. 216 Bolde beggeres and 
bigge bat mowe her bred biswynke. c1g00 Destr. Troy 
vin. 3971 A felle man in fight, fuerse on his enimys, And in 
batell full bigge. 1470 85 Matory Arthur (1816) 11. 367 
Within four or five days, sir Launcelot was big and strong 
again, 1530 Patscr. 306/1 Bygge of strength, robuste. 
Bygge of power or myght, puissant. 1899 SHAxs. //e. 1’, 
1v. . 43 Bigge Mars seemes banqu’rout in their begger’d 


Hoast. 
+b. Powerful in resources, rich, wealthy. (Cf. 


OE. rice.) Obs. rare. 

1340 Hampote P. Consc. 1460 Now er we bigg [v. 7. riche], 
now er we bare. 

+2. Of things: Strong, stout; stiff; forceful, 
violent, vehement. (This passes into the sense of 
‘great,’ cf. ‘a great or violent storm.’) Ods. 

c1325 £. E. Aldt. P. B. 43 Ful bygge a boffet. /did. A. 
374 Much be bygger 3et watz my mon. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
xv. 6548 Big was the batell vpon bothe haluys. 1477 Eare 
Rivers (Caxton) Dyctes 84 He is of bygge & strong corage. 


. 1523 Firzners. //xsb. § 10 Bigge and styffe grounde, as 


cley, wolde be sowen with bigge stuffe, as beanes. 1574 
Hyti lVeather vii, The redder the Rainbow appeareth, 
even so much the bigger doth the winde ensue. 1604 
Suaks. Ofh. in. iii. 349 Farewell the bigge Warres That 
makes Ambition Vertue ! 

3. Of great size, bulk, or extent; large. (The 
first appearance of this sense is doubtful. Quot. 
1386 probably, 1490 possibly belong to 1.) 

{c1386 Cuaucer /’rvo/, 548 Ful byg he was of brawn and 
eek of bones. 1490 Caxton Encydos xv. 60 The grete 
cytees and bygge townes. 1494 FABYAN Vv. cxxxi. 114 Pre- 
cious stones of a great bygnesse and value.] 1552 HuLoer 
Bigger parte or syde, dova pars. 1580 Baret Adv, B 648 
The Epistle was as bigge or as great as a booke. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen, /V, 11. ii. 277 Care | for.. the stature, bulke, 
and bigge assemblance of a man? 1642 Mitton A/fol. 
Smect. Wks. (1851) 305 The biggest and the fattest Bishop- 
rick. 1665 BovLe Occas. Reff. 1. iii. (1675) 185 For the loss 
of the biggest Fortune in the East. 1719 W. Woop Sv7. 
Trade 220 In a Condition to have a bigger Trade. 1816 
Byron Ch. far. 1. xciii, The big rain comes dancing 
to the earth. 1859 Tennyson Enid 489 Apt at arms and 
big of bone. 1884 Jessop in 19/4 Cext. Mar. 389 Big ships, 
big hotels, big shops, big drums, big dinners. 

b. esp. Grown, large, tall, grown up. 

1ssz Hutoet, Bygge to be, or waxe of stature lyke a man. 
1607 SHAKS. Co. V. lil. 128 Ile run away Till 1 am bigger, 
but then Ile fight. 1653 WALTon Axgler 133 The Salmon 
.. never grows big but in the Sea. 1871 M. Cotuins Aévg. 
& Merch. 1. iv. 127 After some years of bullying by big 
girls.. Amy .. became a ‘ big girl’ herself. 

ce. ‘ Having comparative bulk, greater or less.’ 

1547 Boorpe /utrod. Kvowl. 198 Sardyns..a lytle fyshe 
as bydg [?bygg] as a pylcherd. 1570 Dre AZath. Pref. 21 
The vnskillfull man, would iudge them [Sun and Moon] 
a like bigge. 1592 SHAKs. Row. §& Ful. 1. iv. 55 She comes 
In shape no bigger than an Aggat stone. 1642 Mitton 
A pol. Smect. Wks. (1851) 311 Seeming higger then they are 
through the mist and vapour. 1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty 
xi. 85 Statues.. bigger than life. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
iv. 7 No bigger than a glow-worm shone the tent. 

d. quasi-adv. 

1563 Hyti Art Garden. (1593) 7 Made more fruitfull and 
plentifuller or bigger yeelding. 1658 RowLanp J/onffet's 
Theat. ins. 928 Vhe Hornets..dig their nests bigger and 
bigger, as the family growes greater and greater. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 48 Such enormities bulked big in 
the vision of the father. 

4. Great with young, far advanced in pregnancy ; 
ready to give birth. Const. wh, rarely of. 

1535 CoverDALe //os. xiii. 16 Their women bygg with 
childe. 1593 Donne: Sat. iv, Like a big wife..ready to 
travail, 16x Suaxs. Cyd. 1. 1. 39 His gentle Lady Bigge 
of this Gentleman. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7 P 3 One of 
our female companions was big with child. 

5. ¢ransf. and fig. Filled, full so as to be ready 
to burst out or bring forth; distended, swoln ; 
teeming, ‘ pregnant’ wth. 

[x580 Baret Adv. B 648 Bigge vaines standing out.] 1598 
Suaxs. Aferch. V.u. vill. 44 His eye being big with teares. 
1672 D)ryDEN Cong. Gravada un. i, Shining Mountains big 
with Gold. 1713 Appison Cafo1. i, Th’ important day, big 
with the fate Of Cato and of Rome. 1790 Burke #™. Kez 79 
The mind of this political preacher .. big with some extra- 
ordinary design. 1876 Brackie Sones Relig. & Life 169 
Kateful moments, Big with issue. 

6. Full in voice or sound, lond. + Zo speak or 
talk big: to speak or talk loudly, or with full 
voice. Obs. (Cf. also 8 b.) 

1581 J. Brit Haddon's Answ. Osor. 360b, They. .fashion 
theyr voyces bigge like olde men. 1593 SPENSER I/r-gil's 
Guat. ii, This Muse shall speak to thee In bigger notes. 
1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unt. § 701 The voice of striplings, 
before they begin to speak bigg. 1709 Col. Records Penn. 
II, sor It was necessary to talk bigg & sound aloud that 
usefull Language. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1390 [He] cried 
out with a big voice. 

7. Of high position or standing; great, im- 


portant. (Colloquial or humorous, for gvea/.) 

1§77 Houinsuep Chrow. 1]. 1146/1 Such... vtterance, as 
pulled manie teares out of the eies of the biggest of them. 
1588 Suaks. 1. L. L.v. il. 555, £1 Pompey am, Pompey sur- 


BIG. 


nam’d the big.’ 1670 Penn Liberty Consc. Wks. 1. 446 Let 
no Man therefore think himself too big to be admonish’d. 
1879 Trottope Thackeray 50 Thackeray had become big 
enough to give a special éclat to any literary exploit. 

8. Haughty, pompous, pretentious, boastful. 

1s7o AscHaM Scholent. (1863) 43 To the meaner man.. to 
seeme somewhat solemne, coye, big, and dangerous of looke. 
158 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 495 b, Not dasht out of 
countenaunce for any byggelookes. 1624 Massincer Keue- 
gado \.iii, For all your big words, get you further off. 1705 
Stanuore Paraphr. I. 243 All such big Pretensions are false 
and groundless. 1862 Burton Bk. //uuter u. 142 A mere 
platitude delivered in the most superb climax of hig words. 

b. esp. in the quasi-advb. usc, 70 talk, look big. 

1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. u. ii. 230 Nay, looke not big, nor 
stampe, nor stare. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. Mati. xviii, How 
hig sotver he now look and talk. 1741 Mipnirton Cicero 
II. vii. 248 Pompey .. always talked big to keep up their 
spirits. 1812 Lwanner 5 Oct. 631/2 Ie heads his troops 
and looks big. : Pr: 

B. Combé., chiefly adjectives. 1. Gencral: a. 
parasynthetic, as (of size or bulk) dzg-dear ded, 
-bodied, -boned (also -bone obs.), -bosomed, -bnulked, 
-wombed;, (of sound, etc.) b2g-monthed, -voicei, 
worded; also big-qwordiness sb.; b. quasi-advé. 
with ppl. adjs., as dig-bussing, -looking, -made, 
-sonniding, -swollen. 

1857 Hucues Jou Brown. v, A great *big-bearded man. 
1611 SpeeD 7heat. Gt. Brit. ix. (1614) 17/1 *Many bigge- 
bodied streames. 1610 Rowtanps J/artin Mark-all ur A 
stout sturdie and *bigbone knaue. 1588 Suaks, 77t. A. 1V. 
ili. 46 * Big-bon'd men, fram’d of the Cyclops size, 1818 Scotr 
tIrt. Alrdi. iii, Handcuffs. .too small for the wrists of a man 
so*big-boned. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanse u.vi.201 Ye *big- 
buzzing little-bodied Gnats. 1885 G. Mrerepitu Déana |. v. 
118 He wasa *big-chested fellow. 1634 A/alory’s Arthur 
(1816) I. 360 A young man, anda *big made. 1642 Mitton 
A pol. Smect.Wks. 1738 1. 125 It was *big-mouth’d, he says; 
no marvel, if it were fram’d as the Voice of three Kingdoms. 
1874 F. Hatt in V. Amer. Rev. CX1X. 328 The gratuitous 
*big-wordiness of Sir Thomas Browne and Henry More. 

2. Special combinations: big-bellied a.,havinga 
large belly, corpulent ; pregnant ; big-endian a. 
(humorous), pertaining to the large end (of an egg) ; 
also sé.; big-horn, a species of sheep inhabiting 
the Rocky Mountains. Also in various colloca- 
tions which have come to have specific force, as big 
drum, big game, big toe; big coat (Sv.), an 
over-coat ; big daisy, the Ox-eye daisy, and similar 
flowers; big dog, a watch dog; also fig.; big 
trees, the Sequoias or Wcllingtonias of the Sierra 
Nevada, N. America. Sce also Bic-wic. 

1561 Stow Lug. Chron. an. 1087 (R.) [William Rufus] was 
.-Not of any great stature, though somewhat “big bellied. 
1670 Brooks IVs. (1867) VI. 174 A “big-bellied mercy, a 
mercy that has many thousand mercies in the womb of it. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 127 » 6 Waddling up and down 
like *big-bellied Women. 1794 Burns Ii‘fs. III. 299 A “big- 
bellied bottle’s a heav'n of care. 1752 in Scots A/ag. (1753) 
June 290/2 The said Allan Breck had no *big coat on. 1884 
Gd. Words June 400/1 He was *‘big-dog’ to a disorderly 
house. 1726 Swirt Gulliver iv, The books of the *Big- 
endians have been long forbidden. 1832 CARLYLE in Fraser's 
Alag. V. 254 Its dome is but a foolish *Big-endian or Little- 
endian chip of an egg-shell compared with that star-fretted 
Dome. 1864 Sfectatvr No. 1874. 627 Versed in wood craft 
and the destruction of *‘big game.’ 1849 W. IrvinG A storia 
240 The *bighorn is so named from its horns; which are of 
a great size, and twisted like those of a ram. 1883 Harfer's 
Wag, Jan. 193/1 The *‘ big trees’ proper are confined to cer- 
tain groves on the western flank of the Sierra Nevada. _ 

Big, bigg (big), v. Obs. exc. north. dial. 
Forms: 3-5 bigg(en, (3 biggenn), 4 big(en. 
4-6 bygie, 5 bygg(en, 4- big, bigg. [ME. 
bigeen, bygge, a. ON. byggzja to inhabit, dwell in, 
build, cognate with OL. d/an to dwell, inhabit, 
cultivate, from same root as Be.] 


+1. /rans. To dwell in, inhabit. Ods. 

c1300 £. E. Psalter xxxvili}. 3 (Matz.) Big pe erpe (Vady. 
inhabita terram] and best fede in his riches. 

+2. *tr. To dwell; to have an abode. Ods. 

¢1200 OrMIN 12734 Lef ma33stre, whre biggesst tu. 1330 
R. Brunne Chrov. 339 Biside his brober to bigge. /did. 
330 To biggen in pays. 

+3. refi. (and passive). To place or locate one- 
self, takc up one’s position. Ods. 

¢1352 Minot Poems vii. (1795) 35 Bigges him right by 
sowre side. ¢1400 Destr. Troy v. 1598 With barburs bigget 
im bourders of the stretes. ¢1485 Digdy A/yst. (1882) 11. 
2024 Pou hast byggyd pe here among spynys. 

4. trans. To build. Still in Sc. and north. dial. 

arzoo £. E. Ps. \xviii. 36 God..sal.. bigge be cites of 
Jude. c1325 Ad/it. P. B. 1666 I haf bigged Babiloyne. 1375 
Barsour Bruce v. 453 To byg the castell wp agane. c14go 
Promp. Parv. 35 Byggyn, or bildyn, edifico. 1458 7st. 
Ebor, V1. 225 The chapell..bigged and niade be the said 
sir Thomas. 1609 Skene Rey. A/aj. 83 Gif ane man.. hes 
there bigged houses and biggings, 1646 Row //ist. Ard: 
(1842) 12 Down with those crow nests, else the crowes will 
big in them againe! 1869 Waucn Lanc. Sk. 205 in Lance. 
Gloss., They bigged yon new barn. 1884 U. P. A/ag. Apr. 
156 Bigging the fold dyke. ; 

5. /ransf. and fy. To erect, rear, pile up. 

a1300 £. FE. Psalter xxviii]. 5 In pair hand-werkes pam for- 
do, And noght big pam pou salt als so. ¢ 1430 LyoG. A/iv. 
Poems (1840) 264 Thy place is biggyd above the sterrys cleer. 
1513 Doucras eis wv. xii. 73 This funerall fire with thir 
handis biggit 1. 1663 Spatpinc 7roudb, Chas. 1, (1829) 14 
Seats of deals, for the purpose bigged of three degrees, 
1716 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 134 A young fad .. was 
bigging corn in the wain. 


855 


+6. To construct, form, fashion. Ods. 

c1325 &. FE. Alitt. ?. C. 124 Hit may not be pat he is 
blynde Pat bigged vche y3e. 1430 LypG Chron. Troy 1. x, 
So ryche coloures byggen I ne may. 

Big, variant of Bice, barley. 

|| Biga (bai-gi) Rom. Antig. [L.; later form 
of éigw, contr. from dijugie, f. b7- two + jug-100 
yoke, collar.] A two-horsed chariot. 

380 Leiten Afidler’s Auc. Art § 245. 253 A biga, the 
king therein. 1857 Birch Auc. Pottery (1858) 11. 202 A man 
standing in a biga. 

+ Biga‘le, v. Ods. Also 1 begalan. [OF. 
begalan, f. Be-+galan to sing, Gate v.] trans. 
To charm with incantations, etc.; to enchant. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 192 Gyf hwyle yfel dade man purh 
znigzne zfpancan operne begalep. ¢ 1200 7711. Coll. Hom. 
197 And te londes-men hire bigaled. c1205 Lay. 19255 Heo 
bigolen pat child mid galdere swide stronge. 

+ Bi‘gam(e, a. and sd. Ods, Also 5-6 by- 
game. [a. OF. digame, ad. med.L. bigamus, f. bi- 
two, twice + Gr. -yayos marricd.] Having at the 
same time two wives or husbands, sé. A man 
or woman so married. In £cc/. Law applied also 


to one who marrics a second time. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 1528 Lamech .. was pe first o liue Pat 
bigam was wit dubul vijfe. a@1460 Precock in Lewis Life 
286 (T.) St. Paul's ordaining that a bigam should not be a 
deacon. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.)1. cxvii. rgoa/1 
In the sayd cite was a man bygame. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Alen\W.de W.)1v. xxi(1506)234 If he were..excommunycate, 
bygame, illegittime. 

|| Bigama. Os. rare—‘. [incd.L., fem. of 
Bieamus.} A woman living in bigamy. 

1597 Warner Ab, Eng. Aineidos 320 Greater is the wonder 
of your strickt chastitie, than it would be a nouell to see 
you a Bigama. : 

Biga mic, a. Of or belonging to bigamy. 

1868 Newspaper, Not with any higamic intentions, 

Bigamist (bi-gamist). [fas Bicamy + -1st.] 
A man or woman living in bigamy: a. in the 
usual acceptation ; cf. Bigcamy 1. Hencc Bigam- 
istic a. 

@ 1631 Donne Septuagint 202 (T.) Lamech the prime biga- 
mist and corrupter of inarriage. 1840 Tiackeray Paris 
Sk. Bk. (1872)237 Old La Vauballigre was a bigamist. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. 1X. 332 He had actually gone through a 
bigamistic sham with her. 

b. in Zecl. Law; cf. Biaamy 2. Ods. exc. H7st. 

(1656 Birount Glossogr., Bigantist, he that hath marryed 
two wives.] 1726 Aylirre Parerg. 116 Much less can a 
Bigamist have such a Benefice. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sax. 
Chr. (1858) I]. i. 17 The bigamist, though he were a widower 
.. was excluded .. from the rank of bishop, etc. 

Bigamous (bi'gimes), a. [f. med.L. digam-us 
(see BigAm) +-ous.] Living in bigamy; involv- 
ing bigamy. Bi-gamously adv., so as to commit 
or involve bigamy. 

1864 7tmes 17 Aug. (reviewing ‘Enoch Arden”, Arden’s 
bigamous wife. 1866 Standard 2 June 7/4 He deserted 
her and contracted a bigamous marriage. 1882 /did. 14 


Oct. 2/7 Charged with bigamously intermarrying with 
one L—. 


|| Bi-gamus, a. (s.) Oés. Pl. bigami. [med.L.] 
= BIGAM(E. 

¢ 1375 Wycur Sed. liks. (1869) I. 87 Crist was not bigamus 
ne brake not his matrimonye. 1543 BERTHELET Acé 4 Edw. J, 
Concerning men twise maried, called Bygamy. c1sss Harrs- 
FieLD Divorce Hen, VIII, (1878) 43 So doth he dispense 
with a bygamus. 1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 11. 395 
Tonsured Clerks, provided they be not Bigami. 

Bigamy (bi-gami). Forms: 3-7 bigamie, 4 
bygamye, 6 bygamy, 6-bigamy. [a. F. dzgam/ie, 
f. digame: see Bicam(E and -y.] 

l. Marriage with a second wife or husband 
during the lifetime of the first ; the crime of having 
two wives or husbands at once. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 449 Bigamie is unkinde ding, On engleis 
tale, twie-wifing. 1386 Cuaucer IVif"s P’rol.54 Ofshrewed 
Lamech and his bigamie. 1460 Carcrave Chron, (1858) § 
Lamech, that broute in first bigamie. 1660 Staniey //isé. 
Philos, (1701) 97/2 Vhe occasion, whereupon the Athenians 
.. allowed bigamy. ¢1725 Por: A/art. Scribd. xiii, A suit 
against Martin for Bigamy. 1884 (all Mall G. 4 Mar. 3/2 
Bigamy cases seldom have any legal interest for lawyers 
at the present day. 

b. (Used fig. or loosely.) 

1635 J. Taytor (Water P.) Old Parr Dj, Each man had 
many wives, which Bigamie, Was such increase to their 
Posterity. a@1658 CLEVELAND Ger. Poents (1677) 70 But is 
this Bigamy of Titles due? Are you Sir Thomas and Sir 
Martin too? 

2. £ecl. Law. Re-marriage after the death of 
a first wife (or husband): marriage of, or with, 
a widow (or widower). Ods. exc. //7st. 

(1345 Act [in Rastell 1557] 18 Edw, ///, ii, De trier par 
enquestes ou en auter maner lta bygamie.! 1528 More 
Conf. agst. Trib. m1, Wks. 229/1 The forbidding of bigamy 
by y* wedding of one wife after another. 1543 GRAFTON 
Cont. [larding 504 It is ..a greate blemishe to the sacred 
maiestie of a prince... to bee defiled wt bigamy in his first 
mariage. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, i. vii. 189 Seduc’d..To 
base declension, and loath’d Bigamie. 1752 Fietpine A media 
vi. vii, I shall not enter into the question concerning the 
legality of bigamy. Ourlawscertainly allowit, 1865 Nichots 
Britton 11. 25 note, Bigamy (in the ancient and proper sense 
of the word) involved the loss of the benefit of clergy. 

Bigan(e: sce Bectn and BEGo, 

[f. di-, Be-+ 


+Biga'pe, v. Os. rare—'. 


BIGG. 


ME. gafen to Gare; cf. Du. degapen, LG, he- 
gaffen.} trans. Yo gape or starc at. 

az225 Ley. Auth, 1262 pes keiser bigapede ham, as mou 
pat bigon to weden. 

Bigarreau, -roon (bi-yird:, -r-n). Also 7 
biguar, 7-8 bigarro, 7-9 biguarreau. [a.F. é7- 
garrean, pl. -caux, {. bigarré varicgated. #7- 
garroon seems to be an Eng. change.]_ The large 
white heart-cherry, onc side of which is pale 
yellow, and the other red. Sec also quot. 1859. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 494 Cherry of that kind which we 
call Bigarreaux. 1688 Hoimy Armory u. iil. 4g The Biguar 
Cherry is a fair kind. 1693 Everyn De la Quaint. Comfpé. 
Gard. 1. 73 The backward Cherries or Bigarros. 1719 Lov- 
pon & Wiser. Compl. Gard. 87 Vhe Biggaro, or Heart-Cherry, 
is a Fruit both firm and crackling. 1859 Lovpon Lucycd. 
Gard. § 4485 Atthe present tinie all the heart-shaped cherries 
which have the flesh firm .. are arranged under the head of 
Bigarreaux. 1875 M. Cottins Sweet §& 7w. I. 1. xii. 166 
Under the great bigaroon cherry-trees, 

+ Bi gate, a. (sh). [ad. L. bigdins, f. biga: see 
BiGa.] | A coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

1600 Hfotianp Livy xxxut. xxiii, 838 Hee had..of silver 
coine in bigate pieces (L. d/gat/] 5320c0. 1656 DGrounxr 
Glossogr., Bigat (bigdtus was a piece of Roman silver Coyn, 

Bizeme, v.: sec BIYEME. 

Bigeminal (boi,dze-minal,, a. [f. Bi- prof? 6 
+ Geminan, f. L. gemsnus twin.] Existing or 
arranged in two pairs; sfee. in /Ays. applied to 
the corpora gnadrigemina of the brain, lying be- 
neath the cerebral hemispheres. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 583/1 Their medullary 
fibres .. enter the bigeminal bodies, 1870 RoLieston 4 uty. 
Life Introd. 53 The bigeminal hollow optic lobes. 

Bige'minate (-incit), a. [f. as prec. + GEMIN- 
Ate, ad. L. gemindtus doubled, f. geminns twin.] 
=prec. (Chiefly in Lot.) Also Bige-minated 
ppl.a. (See quot.) 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 205 Bi-geminated calcareous 
spar is a combination of two rhomboids and two dodeca- 
hedrons. 1835 Linptey /ufrod. Sot. (1848) II. 361 (De- 
compound leaves are] bigeminate, when each of two secon- 
dary petioles bears a pair of leaflets, 


Bigener (bai-dzinar). Bot. [a. L. bigener, f. b7- 
two + gener- (nom. genzs) kind.] A cross or 
hybrid between two genera. 

1835 Linptry /ufrod. Bod. (1848) II. 242 Bigeners, that is 
tosay mules between different genera. 1883 Nature AXVII. 
s57o A true bigener. 

+ Bige‘nerous, a. Os. [f. as prec. + -ovs.] 
Partaking of two genera or spccies ; hybrid. 

1610 Guittim /leraldry 11. xxv. (1660) 255 A bigenerons 
beast of unkindly procreation. 1688 Hotme A vmory uu. 208 
Bigenerous Creatures, Monsters by Natures Generation. 


+ Bigeng. Obs. rare—'. [OE. b/-geng ‘wor- 
ship, cultus,’ the subst. form belonging to éegdz, in 
sense of colére to worship: see Beco v.] Worship. 

¢ 1000 Erric Gram. xi.79 Cultus, bigens: 1175 Lamb. 
Hom, 119 We beod purh crist to heouene ibroht, 3if we his 
bigenge aldad. | 

Bigent, variant of BEJAN. 

Bigential (beidze-nfal), a. [f. Bi- pref? 1+ 
L. gent-em race + -1AL]. Composed of or contain- 
ing two races or peoples. 

1846 Worcester cites N. dimer. Rev. ; 

+Bige'rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. b7-, BE- 2 +777, 
Grin to snare.] ¢a2s. To ensnare. 

¢1400 A pol. Lol/.64 Per oune findingis..bi gernyn hem pat 
bey may not out. F ; 

+ Bige'ten, bizeoten, 7. Ols. Jj. 1 be- 
séotan, 3 bijseoten. fa./.1 beséat. La. pple. 
I begoten, 3 bigoten, -30ten. [Com. WGer.: 
OE. bigéotan, begfolan = OS. bigtotan (Du. be- 
gieten), OHG. bigiozan MHG. begiezen, mod.G. 
begiessen), {. 67-, BE- 1 + giulan, in OE. gcolan to 
pour. (The mod. form would be de-jve7.>] 

Zrans. To pour about or over; to suffuse. 

arooo O. E. Chron. an. 734 Swelce he ware mid blode 
begoten. a1z25 Fudiana 27 Pat ha al were bigoten of pe 
blode. axz240 Sawles Warde in Lamb, Hout. 261 Ich iseh 
pe apostles. .bizoten al of unimete. blisse. 

Bigeten, -3e(o)ten, -3iten, obs. ff. Brcrr. 

Bigg, big (big). Sc. and dza/. Also § byge. 
6 byggeve, 6-7 bigge. [a. ON. dygg barley (Da. 
byg, Sw. yng), corresp. to OE. déow grain:— 
OtTeut. *beuwo-m, f. Old Aryan root *éheu to 
crow, to be (whence Be; cf. Gr. gum. Skr. 647° .J 

1, The four-rowed barley, an inferior but hardier 
variety of the six-rowed or winter barley (//o7- 
deum hexastichon), of rapid growth. and suited to 
inferior soils and more northern latitudes. Barley 
is generic; dcar includes the six-rowed and four- 
rowed kinds; é/gg the four-rowed only. But dear 
interchanges in local use, now with éariy, now 
with dzgv.) 

¢1450 in Wr.-Wilcker I 0c. 726 //vc exaticum, hec orxtilta, 
byge. 1547 IFil/s & Juvent. N. C. (1835) 127 I gyue to 
George Bayts a chaldre of Bygg & a chalder of hauer. 1962 
Turner //erdad ut. (1568) 16 The seconde kinde is called in 
Latin Hordeum Tetrastichum, in Englishe, bigge barley or 
beare or bigge alone. Thiskind groweth muche in y* North 
country. 1570 Levins JJanuip. 118 Bigge, corne. hordenm 
guadratum. 1633 Acts Durham High Commiss. Crt. 57 
And did violently carrie awnie the tieth beare or bigge, 1845 
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Statist. Acc. Scotl. X11. 453 Oats & bear or big with a little 
barley, are the kinds of grain. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
1X. 444 Used for husking big, or four-rowed barley. 

2. attrib. as in bigg-barley, -market, -riddle. 

1597 Geraro Herbal. 1. xliv. §2. 64 Called .. of our English 
northerne people. .Big Barly. 1864 Sat. Kev. 29 May, Most 
strangers would be inclined to think that the ‘ Bigg Market 
meant the large one. 1446 IV2lls & /uv. N. C. (1835) 1. 95 
Item j whetridell, j bigridell. 

Bigg,e, obs. form of Bic. 


+ Brggand, ///. a. Obs. [north. dial. pres. 
pple. of Bic v.] Building ; 5d. a builder. 

a1300 EZ. E. Psalter cxviifi]. 22 Pe stane whilk biggand 
forsoke. [@ 1340 Hampore Psalter cxlvili}. 2 Biggand 1eru- 
salem oure lord.] 

+ Bigge. Obs. rave—'. [Of unknown etymology 
and doubtful genuineness, like most of the words 
in the list quoted.] An alleged name of the hare. 

c1300 Names of Hare in Wright Rel. Ant.1. 133 The 
hare, the scotart, The bigge, the bouchart. 

Bigge(n, obs. form of Buy. 


+ Biggel. O%s. Apparently the Nyl-Ghau. 

1745 Parsons Quadr. in Phil. Trans. XLUI. 465 Among 
the Horses in the Stables of the Viceroy of Goa, he sawa 
Beast called a Aigged, a creature much about the Colour and 
Bigness of a Rain-deer. 1771 Pennant Syuof. Quadr. 29 
Antilope Tragocamelus, Biggel. 

Biggen (big'n’, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bic a.+ 
-EN*, Perh. sense 3 was the earliest.] 

l. trans. To make big; to increase, enlarge. 

1643 Tuckney Badm of G. 35 Our sinnes .. are very great, 
and if circumstances can biggen them, of the largest size. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 185 Those things feed and 
biggen us, 1862 Miss Cuarceswortn J/inést. Children ii. 
22, | can biggen them a bit when they get too small. 

2. intr. To become big, to increase in size. 

1649 Buitue Eng. /mprov. Impr. (1652) 53 All waters 
biggen the further they run. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Sely.127 Some bigning or growing. 1701 STEELE Chr. Hero 
(1711) 45 His great heart. .rose and biggened in proportion 
to any growing danger that threatened him. 1830 GALT 
Laurie 1.v. vii. (1849) 222 My heart biggened in my bosom. 

+3. To recover strength after confinement. dad. 
Obs. Cf. Bra a. 1. Hence Bi'ggening wé/. sh. 

1674 Ray N.C. i¥’ds. 6, 1 wish you a good biggening. 
1721 Baitey, Biggenning, the Up-rising of Women after 
Child-Birth, Country Word. 

Bigger, 54. Obs. exc. north. dial. Also big- 
gar(e. [f. Big v.+-ER!.] <A builder. 

c 1440 Bone Flor.8 The furste byger of Anteoche. 1552 
Asp. Hamitton Cateck. (1884) 28 Ane biggare can nocht 
make ane evin up wal without direction of his lyne. 

Bigger (bi-ga1), 2., compar. of Bic. Also sé. 
One who is bigger; a superior in size. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 39 His biggers or 
betters. 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) Acts xiv. 22 xofe, As if they 
should translate. . Maior of-London, the Bigger of London. 
1869 Mss. Witney Hitherto iv. 50 Its own capacity to 
take in sunshine as fast, in proportion, as its biggers and 
betters. 

Biggermost, a. dial. = Biggest. 

1803 S. Peace Anecd. Eng. Lang. 102 The biggermost 
man in the parish. 


+ Biggerness. Ods. vare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being bigger; larger size. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 27 Wetting of Sails .. doth 


make the Sail, as it were, bigger; which biggerness may be 
known and measured. 

Biggin! (bi-gin). 
biggon, -ging, 6-9 biggen. 
cap. See BEGUINE, zo¢e.] 

1. A child’s cap. 

1530 Parscr. 198/1 Byggen for a chyldes heed, Jeguyne. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 577/2. 1639 MASSINGER 
Unnat. Combat ww. ii, Would you have me ‘Transform my 
hat to double clouts and biggings? 1955 Connoisseur No. 
80 1774) 111. 71 Such a store of clouts, caps.. biggens .. as 
would set up a Lying-in Hospital, 1819 Scotr /vanhoe 
xxviil, My brain has been topsy-turvy. .ever since the biggin 
was bound first round my head. 

b. Takcn as the sign of infancy. 

1609 B. Jonson S72. Wom. in. vi, [You have] beene a 
courtier from the biggen, to the night-cap. 1638 QuaRLES 
Hicroglyph. ii, 215 How many dangers meet Poor man be- 
tween the biggin and the winding sheet. 

2. Acap or hood for the head, a night-cap ; also 
the coif of a Serjeant-at-law. 

1562 Burteyn Bk. Stuzples 10a, Put into a Forhead clothe 
or Liggen. 1589 Paffe w. //atchet Bijb, {His] head is 
swolne so hig, that he had neede send tothe cooper to make 
him a biggin. 1597 Suaxs, 2 //en. /V,1v. v. 27 Hee whose 
Brow (with hoinely iggen bound) Snores out the Watch of 
Night. 1610 Marknas A/asterp. 1. xvii. 245 Make the 
horse a biggen of canuase to close in the soare. 1639 City- 
Match ww. vil.in Hazl. Yodsley X11]. 288 Ha’ made him 
barrister, And rais‘'d him to his satin cap and biggon. 
1828 Scorr /. IM. Perth xvii, Reduced ..to biggen and 
gown, in a night brawl. : 

+ 3. The amnion cnycloping the foetus. Ods, 

1611 Cotcr., Agneliere .. called by some Midwiues, the 
Coyfe, or Biggin of the child ; by others, the childs shirt. 

Biggin®. [Sce quot.}] A kind of coffec-pot con- 
taining a strainer for the infusion of the coffce, with- 
out allowing the grounds to mix with the infusion, 

1803 Cents. Wag. LX XIII. 1094 Mr. Diggin some years 
ago invented a new sort of coffee pot which has been ever 
since extensively sold under the name of coffee biggins. 
1817 Specif. of Ogle's Patent No. 4173, for Improvements 
in tea and coffee pots or biggins.—‘ ‘lhe tea or coffee being put 


{a. F. dégzin child’s 


Also 6 begin, byggen, 7 - 


into the canister, placed within the pot or biggin. the boil- 
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ing water is then poured upon it, and the extract is fil- 
tered through the strainer into the exterior pot or biggin.’ 
a1803 Moore in Mem. & Corr. (1853) 1. 97, 1 had yester- 
day a long visit from Mr. Biggin .. By the bye it is from 
him the coffee biggins take their name. 

+ Bi-ggined, 2. Ols. Wearing a biggin. 

1607 R.C, tr. Stephens's Worid Wond.'235 To see a man 
bigginned with a hood vpon his head. 1655 tr. Francion 
24 This old Biggin'd ape? 

+ Bigging, 2/. sb. dial. [f. Bic v. + -1nc1,} 

+1. The fact of dwelling ; sojourn, stay. 

c1zg0 Gen. § Ex. 718 Long bigging is here no3t god. 

b. Dwelling-place, habitation, home. Oés. 

c1250 Gen. & £x. 3163 Do was non biging of al egipte 
lichles. c1q00 ZA7ph. (Turnb. 1843) 156 Bryng hus all to 
that bygyng bryghth. ¢1425 Eare 709 When he come to 
his byggynge, He welcomed fayr that lady yynge. 

2. The action of building. orth. dal. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 35 Byggynge, or beeldynge, edi/i- 
catio, structura. 1527 Lanc, & Chesh, Wills (1854) 34 Suffi- 
ciant reparations and bydgynges of howses. ¢15g0 Sir J. 
Barrour Practicks (1754) 34 For the bigging, mending and 
reparatioun of paroche kirkis. 1816 Scotr Axtig. iv, ‘ Pre- 
torian here, Pretorian there, I mind the bigging o't.’ 

3. concr. A building, an edifice; also, an out- 
building as distinguished from a house. 720777. dial, 

1300 Cursor M. 1774 Pe bigginnes fel bath hey and lau. 
c1g00 Destr. Troy xxxv. 13452 Betwene the biggyng 
on pe buerne & pe burgh riche. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 35 
Byggynge. .edifictum. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 432 
Magnificent housis and biggingis. 1681 Blount Glossogr., 
Biggin, or Bigging in the northern parts is used for a 
fair house or Gentlemans Seat. 1790 Burns Caft. Grose 
iii, By some auld houlet-haunted biggiu’ Or kirk de- 
serted by its riggin’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxx. 442 
About to fall asleep wi’ the length of the sermon and the 
heat of the biggin’. 1876 Grant Bureh Sch. Scot. 1. i. 25 
Certain houses, crofts, biggings, lands and gardens. 

Bi-ggish, a. [f. Bic a.+-1sH.] Rather big. 

a 1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess, (1632) 150 The volumne 
growes biggish. 1867 CarLyLe Xem72.(1881) 1. 100 A biggish, 
simple house on the sands. 

+ Bi-ggit, A//. a. Obs. Sc. [f. Bie v.] a. Inhab- 
ited, cultivated (04s.). b. Built, erected. zorth. dial. 

1375 BarBour Bruce xiv. 383 Quhen thai come in biggit 
land, Wittale and mete yneuch thai fand. 1815 Scotr 
Guy AM. I11. 150 Jam.) ‘ Bred in biggit wa’s.’ 

Bi-ggonet. Sc. [Dim. of Bicery; cf. OF. begzi- 
net in same sense.} A woman’s cap or headdress. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1.11, Good humour and white 
bigonets shall be Guards to my face, to keep his love for 
me. 1818 Scott Hrt. Mid. xxiv, The queen tore her big- 
gonets for perfect anger. 

Bight (bit). Also 4 by3t, 5 bycht, 6 byght, 
7 beight, 7-9 bite. [OE. 4yh/ bend, masc., cor- 
resp. to MLG., éucht (whence mod.G. bucht ‘bay, 
bight, mod.Du. doché, also Da., Sw. dug?):—OTeut. 
*buhti-c, f. btgan to Bow. OE. byht ‘bend’ ap- 

ears to occur in Cod. Dipl. 538 and App. 308. It 
1s to be distinguished from the poetic dyA¢ abode, 
corresp. to ON. dyed, from éyggja to dwell, in- 
habit. See also Boucut sé.] 

1. A bending or bend; esf. an angle, hollow, or 
fork in the human or animal body; a corner. 

2967 Cod. Dipl. 538 (Bosw.), Andlang norpgeardes dzt hit 
cymp in done byht. c13q0 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1349 Bi be 
by3t al of be py3es. c1gq00 Rel. Ant. 1. 190 In the by3t of 
the harme. 1523 Fitzners. //usé. § 132 Dresse the wodde 
and bowe it clene and cutte it at euery byghte. zou Ray 
N.C. Words., Beight of the Elbow: Bending of the Elbow. 
Cheshire. 1721 Baiwtey, Bight (of a Horse] is the inward 
bent of the Chambrel: also the bent of the Knees in the 
Fore-legs. [So in subseq. Dicts.] 

2. esp. The loop of a rope, as distinguished from 
its ends ; the part between the ends. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 132 With our cap- 
sten [we] stretched thetwo byghtes. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Bight, the double part of a rope when it is 
folded. .as, her anchor hooked the bight of our cable. 1812 
Examiner 9 Nov. 720/1 The bite of a whale-line having .. 
caught his leg. 1833 Marryat P, S7mfle (1863) 242 To 
put the little beast into the bight of a rope, and tow him 
overboard. 1875 BuckLtano Log-6k. 290 Catch him round 
the neck with the bight of a rope. 

3. A bend or curve as a geographical feature, 
é.g. an indentation in a coast line, a corner or re- 
cess of a bay, a bend in a river, etc. 

1481 in Aifon Ch. Acts 344 Sleningford Bygh. 15s5 
Torn Decades IV. Ind.(Arb.) 381 In the byght of a bay. 
1622 Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 180 We found presently in 
the westerne bight of the bay a deepe river. 1925 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 146 In the very bite or nook of 
the bay there was a great inlet of water. 1852 ConyBEARE 
& H. St. aud (1862) 1. v. 135 The town was situated on 
a bight of the coast. 1876 Morris Sigurd u. 165 ‘Che bight 
of the swirling river. /éd.1n. 326 Far off in a bight of the 
inountains. 

b. framsf. and fig. 

1851 Sir F, Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 30 Bights and 
bends in the great stream of Time. 1878 J/asgue Pocts 121 
Larded with talk and tallow In the bight of the afternoon. 

4. The space between two headlands, a bay, 
generally a shallow or slightly-receding bay; sfec. 
in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and the Austra- 
lian Bight; also ¢transf. a bay-like segment. 

1555 Eprn Decades W. ind. (Arb.) 380 There is a byght 
or bay as thowgh it were a harborowe. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 194 We ran boldly into the bay, and 
came to an anchor in that which they call the Bite, or little 
bay. 1769 Fa.conrr Dict. Alarine (1789), Bight, is also a 
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small bay between two points of land. 1833 M.Scorr Jonze 
Cring le xvii. (1859) 447 Theglowing mirror of the calm bight. 
1864 D. Mitcuetr IWet Days Edgew. 43,1 see there is a 
bight of blueinthe sky. 1878 K. Jounston A/rica xi, (1884) 
§ 15 Fernando Po, near the head of the Bight of Biafra. 
1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 190, I spied a bight of 
meadow. .in an angle of the river, 

Bigin(e, -ne, bigirde, obs. f. Begin, BEGIRD. 

Biglandular: see Bi- pref? 1. 

Biglot (bi-glpt), a. rare. [f. Br- pref2 6+ 
Gr. yA@rra, tougue, language ; cf. Gr. diyAwTTos, 
Eng. polyglot.} In two languages, bilingual. 

1883 WV. & Q. 29 Sept. 254/2 The biglot edition. .is a trans- 
lation into Italian..with the Latin text in parallel columns. 

+ Bigly, 2. Os. Also bygly, byggly. [f. 
Bie v. to inhabit + -Lyl.] Habitable, fit or 
pleasant to dwell in ; hence gev. pleasant. 

1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 962 Bryng me to pat bygly bylde, 
& let me se py blysful bor, c1440 York AZyst. vi. 42 To 
byggly blys we bothe were brought. c1440 Bone Flor. 220 
He wyll dystroye thy bygly landys. c14s0 HeNRyson 
Bludy Serk 13 Scho wynnit in a bigly bour, On feld wes 
none so fair. [a@1803 Lrdington i. in Child Badd. 1. (1882) 
107/1 He has built a bigly bower, Ana’ to put that lady in.] 

Bigly (bi-gli), adv. [f. Bie a.4-Ly2.] 

tl. With great force or violence ; 
strongly, violently. Ods. 

c1325 £. E. Adlit. P.C.321 Pe barrez of vche a bonk ful 
bigly me haldes. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 6035 Knyt hom 
with cables .. And bound hom full bigly on hor best wise. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) 1. 416 So roughly and so 
bigly, that there was not one that might withstand him. 
1556 J. Hevwoop Sider § F. |xxviii. 140 A serius argu- 
ment: Whether I should liue or die, was biglie bent. 

2. Loudly, boastfully, haughtily, pompously. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 397/1 And bereth it out 
bigly w' shameles deuelyshe heresie. 1585 App. SANDYS 
Sern, (1841) 104 Goliah thought bigly of himself. 1602 
Warner 4/6, Eng.1x. xlvi. 218 Oftentimes Authoritie lookes 
biglier than a Bull. 1741 Jounson Debates in Parl. (1787) 
II. 246 Talking bigly, indeed, of vindicating foreign rights. 
1846 Lanpor Fram. Shaks. Wks. 11. 299 He spoke as bigly 
and fiercely as a soaken yeoman at an election feast, 

Bigness (bignés). [f. Bic a.+-ness.] 

1. Large size or bulk. 

1494 FABYAN ¥.cxxxL 114 Most precious stones of a great 
bygnesse and value. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvin. 
viii. 197 A poynted dyamonde of mervaylous bygnes. 1614 
Markuam Cheap Husé. 1. i. (1668) 4 Not grosse with much 
flesh but with the bignesse ofhisbones. 1827 Hare Guesses 
(1859! 381 Bigness with the bulk of mankind is the nearest 
synonym for greatness, 1878 Tair & Stewart Unseex 
Univ, ii, § 85 But we must not be terrified at mere bigness. 

b. fg. Haughtiness, pompousness, swagger. 

1681 H. More £4. Dan. Pref. 57 The worldly bigness 
and downbearing Dominion of a tyrannical Clergy. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women, & Bks. Ul. i. 15 A puffed and un- 
easy pomp, a bigness instead of greatness. 

2. Size, magnitude, bulk (large or small). 

1529 Raste.t Pastyme (1811) 105 They be of one bygnes. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 1052 This pendant world, in bigness 
asa Starr. 1779 Jounson Blake Wks. IV. 375 Seven forts 
with cannon proportioned to the bigness, 1826 Kirsy 4 
Sp. Entomol. 11. xxix. 78 The bigness of a large pea. 

| Bignonia (bigndwnia). Bot. [Namcd by 
Tournefort after the Abbé Bignon, librarian to 
Louis XI1V.] <A genus of plants, N.O. Bigzonza- 
cex, natives of hot climates, remarkable for the 
beauty of their trumpet-shaped flowers. Hence 
Bignonia‘ceous, Bigno‘nial a. 

{1700 Tournerort Just. Rez Herb., Bignoniam appellavi.] 
1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 391/2 The.. Bignonia, many species 
of which are common in our gardens. 1865 PARKMAN 
Huguenots iv. 52 The scarlet trumpets of the bignonia. 

+ Bigold. Oés. rare—. Bot. [perh. f. By- in 
sense of ‘inferior’ + GoLD.] The Corn Marigold. 

1636 Gerarp Herbal Supp., Bigold, Chrysanthemnunt 
segetum, 1863 Prior Plant-n. 21 Bigold, tinsel, false gold, 
applied to a plant that is not the genuine Golde. 

Bigot (bi-get, -9¢), sd. and a. [a. F. bigot, of 
unknown origin: see below.} A. sé. 

+1. a. A hypocritical professor of religion, a 
hypocrite. b. A superstitious adherent of religion. 

1598 Srecut Chaucer, Bigin, bigot, superstitious hypo- 
crite (1602 adds or hypocriticall woman}. 1653 UrQuHarT 
Rabelais 1. xl, He is no bigot or hypocrite. 1656 BLoust 
Glossogr., Bigot \¥r.),an hypocrite, or one that seems much 
more holy then he is, also a scrupulous or Superstitious 
fellow. 1664 H. More A/yst. /uig. 436 One part of their 
Church becomes Sotts and Bigots. 

2. A person obstinately and unreasonably wedded 


to a particular religious creed, opinion, or ritual. 

1661 CowLey Cromwell Wks. 11. 655 He was rather a 
well-meaning and deluding Bigot, than a crafty and mali- 
cious Impostor. 1741 Watts Jprov. Mind i. Wks. 
(1813) 14 A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off from 
abigot. 1844 Srancey Avvold 11. viii. 13 [Dr. Arnold] was 
almost equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in 
Oxford as a latitudinarian. : a: 

b. ¢razsf. (Of other than religious opinions.) 

1687 Concreve Old Bach.1.v, Yet is adored by that bigot 
Sir Joseph Wittol as the image of valour. 1838 Haram 
Hist. Lit... vii. §14 I. 395 Lord Bacon, certainly no bigot 
to Aristotle, 1863 Kincstey H’ater-Baé. vi. 290 The children 
of Prometheus are. .the bigots, and the bores. 

3. Comb., as bigot-maker. 

a1g20 SHeFriecp (Dk. Buckhm.) J¥&s. (1753) 1]. 155 The 
best of all the Bigot-makers that ever I read of. 

B. adj. [Often merely attrib. use of sb.] 

1623 Ly. Herpert in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1.298 111. 164 The 

most common censure, even of the bigot party. 1680 Dry- 


firmly, 


BIGOTE. 


pen Aiud Afr. Ep. Ded., In a Country more Bigot than 
ours. 1751 SMotcett Per. Pre. xii, The crazed Tory, the 
bigot Whig. 1844 Kinciake Zothen xxvii. (1878) 345 Old 
bigot zeal against Christians. 

iIn OF, Bigot appears first in the romance of Gérart de 
Roussilton (x2thc.) as the proper naine of some people, ap- 
parently of the south of Gaul. Hence already in the 17th c. 
it was suggested by Caseneuve, that it might be an OF. 
form of IVrsigothus, Visigoth; the relations between the 
Visigoths of ‘Toulouse who were Arians, and the Iranks 
who were Catholics, being such as readily to attach to the 
name of the former the connotation of ‘detestable foreigner’ 
or ‘foreign heretic.’ But modern Romanic scholars find 
phonetic difficulties, besides that there is no evidence that 
the name IVtsigoth? was preserved in the vulgar tongue. 
Slender support to some connexion with the Goths is sug: 
gested by the ined. L. form Brgothi (Du Cange). Whether 
the Sp. dzgofe, moustache, is in any way connected, can- 
not be decided. According to Wace éiguz, bigos was 
applied opprobriously by the French to the Normans, 
which shows that the word had then acquired some conno- 
tative force; the legend that it originated in the refusal of 
Hrolf or Rollo to kiss the foot of Charles the Simple, when, 
in the words of the 12th c. chronicler, ‘lingua Anglica (!! !) 
respondit Ne se, 6¢ got, quod interpretatur Ne per Deum" 
(No by God !), is absurdly incongruous with facts. The 
opprobrious sense in Wace was certainly not that of ‘ super- 
stitious ’ or ‘hypocrite,’ as in later I’. and Eng.; materials 
to show how the latter was developed are wanting, but 
there is evidence to show that the feminine digote was sub- 
sequently applied in opprobrium to the Beguines (sce Be- 

guta, Bigutta, in Du Cange): our first quotation identifies 
bigot with digin or deguine. In early times the word be- 
came a Norinan family name as in Roger Bigod earl of 
Norfolk.] 

|| Bigo'te. [Sp.] The moustache. 

1623 MaBBe Alemau's Guzinan 2d AL. , 332 It seeming 
perhaps unto them that.. the bearing their Bigotes high, 
turn’d vp with hot yrons .. should be their saluation and 
bring thein to heauen. 

Bigoted (bi-gatéd), @. Also 7-8 big(g)otted. 
[f. Bicor+-gp2. (In 17th c. pronounced digo tted.)} 
Obstinately and blindly attached to some creed, 
opinion, or party; unreasonably devoted to a sys- 
tem or party, and intolerant towards others. 

1645 Evetyn Meim. (1857) 1.192 Though the least bigoted 
of all Roman Catholics. 1682 S. Porpace Medal Rev. 336 
One bigotted in the Romish way. 1759 Ditwortn Pofe 69 
A bigotted Jacobite. 1848 H. Matter /Yrs¢ /uipr. vil. 107 
His bigoted, weak-minded sister, the bloody Mary. 1875 
H. BE. Mannine Mission H. Ghost ix. 236 We are thought to 
be intolerant and bigoted, because we will keep no peace 
with heresy. 

b. Const. fo. 

21704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 1. 22 Men who 
are biggoted to the opinions they have imbibed under their 
teachers. 1782 Miss Burney Cecifia tv. v. (1783) 199 Mr. 
Harrel has been so strangely biggotted to his friend. 1816 
Byron Ch. f/ar. 1. xliv, So nursed and bigoted to strife. 

Bi'gotedly, a/v. Ina bigoted manner. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXX. 405 Your notions 
--are as bigotedly aristocratic as ever. 

+ Bigo‘tic, a. Os. [f. Bigot + -1c.] = Bicorep. 
So Bigo'tical a., Bigotically adzv., Bi-gotish a. 

1678 Cupwortn /nfel?7. Syst. 1. iii. § 38. 177 Some noble 
and generous truth which the bigotick religionists endeavour 
to smoother and oppress, /6/d. 1. i. § 19. 18 Some Bigotical 
Religionists. /¢d.1. iv. § 15.274 Bigotically zealous for the 
worship of the gods. 1652 Everyn State Frauce Misc. 
Writ. (1805) 82 The Roman Catholicks of France are no- 
thing so. .bigotish as are..the Recusants of England. 

+Bigotism. Olds. [a. F. digotisme. Bigotry. 

1681 Hickerincitt Vind. Naked Truth u. 24 "Vis this 
Bigottism that undoes us. 1705 — Prtest-cr. 1. (1721) 52 
‘The additional Bigotism of Sabbathising. 

+ Bigotly, adv. Obs. [f. Bicor a, + -L¥2]. 

1646 Baitrir Auadbaft, (1647) Pref. A. 2 a,The most of the 
Cantons are bigotly popish. 

Bigotry (bigetri). Also 7 bigottry. [a. F. 
bigotcrie, 1. bigot: see -ny.] The condition of a 
bigot ; obstinate and unenlightened attachment /o 
a particular crced, opinion, system, or party. 

@ 1674 Crarexpon ist. Reb. xiv. (1706) 111. 423 The 

resent JJuke was with more than ordinary Higottry zealous 
in the Roman Religion. a1755 Watrs (J.) Bigotry to our 
own tenets. 1800 T. JEFFERSON HW/rit. (1859) 1V. 319 We see 
the bigotry ofan Italian to the ancient splendor of his country. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6 (1882) 406 The bigotry of 
Philip was met by a bigotry as merciless as his own. 

b. cover. A specimen or act of bigotry. 

1715 BENTLEY Serit. x. 351 These Bigotries were yet with- 
out any mixture of Craft and Knavery. 

Bigurdel, -gyrdel, variants of ByGirDLE, Ods., 
a moneysack, 

Bigurt, obs. form of Beerrr. 

Bigwig (bigwig). [f. Bic+Wic, from the 
large wigs formerly worn by men of distinction or 
importance.} A man of high official standing, or 
of note or importance. (Azmorous or contemplu- 
ous.) Ilence Bi'gwigged ///.a., wearing officially 
a big wig; Bigwi-ggedness, Bigwi'ggery, 
Bigwi'ggism, official display of importance. 

1792 Soutury Left. (1856) 1. 12 ‘Fhough those big-wigs 
have really nothing in them, they look very formidable. 

1815 Scriébleomania 221 As poet-translator, no big wig 
ranks stouter. 1865 ‘IkoLLore Belton Est. vii. 75 Some 
biz-wig has come in his way who is going to dine with hin. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop Chanuiugs iii. 17 If any big-wigged 
Lord Chancellor could iake away the money. 1884 
A thenzunt 28 June 831/3 Characteristic big-wiggedness .. 
pervades many of these pages. 1855 [/onseh. IVds. X11. 
250 All this solemn bigwiggery—these triumphs, ovations, 


{ 
a dative; treated in ME. as an adv. and prep. The 
i 


857 
sacrifices, orations. 1872 Geo. Exriot Midd/em. (1878) I. 1. 
265, I didn't like..so much empty bigwiggism. 
Bigyle, obs. form BEGUILE. 
Bi3: see under Bry-. 
ar Biha‘lve, -en, -es, adv. and prep. Obs. [OE. 
be healfe ‘by (the) side,’ a phrase construed with 


ME. ending -¢e7 seems due to form-association 
with words like dcforen, betwixen, etc., In which 
the -cw was historical ; -es imitated the advb. geni- 
tives. Cf. Brsipe, d7siden, Besibres (perhaps the 
direct model for déhalven, bihalves).] 

A. phrase. Vy the side, beside. 

arooo Metr. Boeth. xxix. 43 (Gr.) Be healfe heofones 
pisses. — Byrhtnoth 152 Him be healfe st6d hyse un- 
weaxen cniht.  /6fd. 318 Be healfe minum hlaforde. 

B. adv. Beside, near, by. 

c1zos lay. 571 Pe bi-halues were. /dfd. 8170 Inne hend- 
licne mon pe ber stod bi-haluen. ¢ 1305 S¢. Aatherine in 
#. F. P.(1862) 90 Heo stod bihalues and bihuld. 

C. prep. Veside, close to, by. 

¢1z05 Lay. 8436 Enne gume .. him bihalfues. 
Bihz:lues pan ute: ; 

+ Biha‘lven,v. Ods. [f. 67-, Br-t+halve, l1aur, 
side: ci. OLEG, dehalbén surround.) 
surround on all sides. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3355 Harde he bi-haluen der moyses. 
a1300 Havelok 1834 A red thei taken hem bitwene, ‘That he 
sholde him bi-halue, And brisen. 


Biharite. 44. [f. the Biharberg, in Hun- 
gary, where found.] A hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesium and aluminium, of yellowish, green, or 
brown colour, and greasy feeling. 

Bihate, variant of BENATE. 

+ Bihea‘ld, v. Ods. [f. 6/-, Be- 1+ ME. feal/d- 
én.) trans. ‘Vo pour over, to sprinkle, 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 1400 Pat tes meiden moste .. wid hal- 
wende wettres bihealden {v. x. biheolden] ham alle. 

+ Bihe-de, v. Os. 7a. ¢. and pple. bihedde. 
(OE. dehédan, f£. BE- + hédan to lien; cf. OF ris. 
bihida (Du. behocden, LG. bchéden), OG. bihuo- 
tan (mod.G. behiiten).] 

1. trans, To take notice of, notice, perceive. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 27672 Pe eorl pat bihedde, an heorte him wes 
unnede. /é7d. 28398 Ardur pat bihedde, be king wes abol3e. 

2. To pay attention to, take care of. 

¢ 1250 Lay. 25900 Ich was hire fosterinoder and faire hire 
bihedde [ex2z05 uostredde). axzqgoo in Aes. Ant. 11. 225 


‘Thorou wyldernesse ich ladde the, And vourty 3er bihedde 
the. 


3. To guard against. 


a1250 Owd § Night.635 Hwat can pat 3o0ngling hit bihede 
3if hit misdep hit mot nede. 
. To procure or prepare (for), offer, give (to). 
¢1z05 Lay. rzr0r Melga nom Oriene..and scorne hire bi- 
hedde. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 1113 Wherfore pe kyng by 
hedde hym no grace. 


Biheet(e, -hete, -hight, hizt, hote, etc.: see 
BEHIGHT, 

Bihelve, obs. form of BEHALF. 

+Bihe-ve, a. Oés. Forms: 1 behoefe, behefe, 
3 biheue. [OE. dchéf, earlier bihdefe —*bthofio-, 
adj. f. ¥zhdf- BEuooF, ineaning ‘ of behoof, of use.’] 
Profitable, useful, needful. 

¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark xi. 3 Cweodas Sette drihtne bi- 
hoefe {Liudisf behoflic}] vel ned-darf is. c1000 Ags. G. 


Luke xiv. 28 Pa and-fengas pe hin behefe synt. a@ 1225 
Futiana 46 Nis nawt pe biheve. 


+Bihe've, 54. Obs. Forms: 1 behéfe, 3 biheue. 
[subst. use of prec. adj.] Behoof; advantage. 


1225 Aucr. R. 96 Vor moni vuel ich iseo perinne, & none 
biheue. ¢ 1320 Cas¢, Love 1425 Ac heore doute was vre 


Ibid. 9313 


trans. To 


bi-heue. ¢1320 Assuap. Virg. 676 He wist he was to godes 
biheue. 
+ Biho‘fth(e. Os. Forms: 2-3 bihofpe, 3 


bihoube, biofte, byef pe, 3-4 byofpe, 4 byhofpe. 
[f. OE. d2-, dehofian to need, BEHovE + -TH.] Need, 
behoof; use, service. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 19 To bere saule bihofde, ¢ 1250 Gen. 
§ £-x. 1408 Rebecca wile ic hauen, To ysac-is bi-ofte wile 
ic crauen. 1297 R. GLouc. 348 To hys byefpe. /dcd. 354 
To Wyllammes byofbe. 1393 Laner. P. Pl. C. xin. 187 
‘To mannes byhofihe. @ 1400 Lug. Gilds 354 To here owne 
by-ofbe. . 

+ Biho’3i-en, v. Obs. [OE. behogian, f. Br- 1 
+ hogian to think, consider: see Howe v.] ¢rans. 
To be anxious about, be careful for. 

a 1000 Benedict, Rule 58 (Bosw. Behogian, soficitum esse. 
e175 Lamé. [fou, 113 De lauerd scal bihoh3ian pet he 
habbe godes fultum. ¢ 1205 Lay. 17369 Bruttes...heore gode 
wepnen ‘wurdliche biho3eden. 

+ Biho-we, v. Obs. [OL dchazwian, f. BE-+OE. 
hawitan to look, view.] ¢rans. To view; to see. 

c1000 Ags. G. Matt. vil. 5 Pu liccetere .. behawa [1160 
Hatton behawe]..p.et not of pines brodur eagan. 1330 R. 
DRUNNE Chron, 11165 \Stratm.) pe folk to bihowe. 

Bihynde, Bii, obs. f. of Keuixp, Buy. 

Biis, bijce, bijs, var. Byss, Ods., fine linen. 

Bi-ischiatic (boi:iskija tik), a. Phys. [f. Bi- 
pref. 5 + Iscuiatic, f. Gr. icxtov hip joint.]  Join- 
ing the two hip-joints. 

| 1878 Bartiey tr. Zofinard’s Anthrop. ii. 83 The biischi- 
atic line, or width of the seat 


| 1 Bijou (bu). Pl. bijoux. [F. dijou (16th c. 


BILABIATE. 


in Littré): prob. a. Breton dfzou, forinerly beson 
‘ring with a stone’ (cf. Cornish Aso ¢ finger-ring ’ 
in 13th c.), f. Bret. 422, bez - Cornish d7s, dys, bes, 
Welsh éys finger. See other conjectures in Diez, 
Littré, scheler.] A jewel, a trinket; a ‘gem’ 
among works of art. Also affrz?. 

1838 Macauray Le/, in ‘Vrevelyan Life (1881) 269 ‘The 
bijou of his gallery. 1868 Miss Beappon Dead-Sea Fr. 11, 
i. 3 Owner of... the Lijou house in Park Lane. 1876 Gro, 
Kuiot Dan, Der.m.xx.154 Vhe farthing buckles were bijoux. 

| Bijouterie (bigeter7). [Ir.; f. prec. + -erie 
see-RY. The -/- is analogical.] Collective appel- 
lation for jewelry, trinkets, and articles of vertu. 

1831 Disraeni Vug. Duke (1878 317 The furniture, and 
the bijouterie, produced a most respectable fund. 1863 
R. Burton 4 beokufa 1. 106 Vhe bijouterie was coral, in neck- 
laces and wristlets. 

Bijugate (beidz'zgelt), a. 
jugat-us yoked.] 

1, Of a coin: Bearing two heads side-facing, one 
overlapping the other. 

1725 W. Sivkevey in Afem, (1882) 1. 87 Lijugate coin of 
Carausins. : 

2. Fwo-paired, ‘as a pinnate leaf of two pairs of 
leaflets’ (Gray Hos, 7ext-bk, 1880). 

1846 in WokCESTER. 

Bijugous (bai-dgivgas, bi-\, a. [f. L. bijug-us 
yoked two together (f. d7- two+jugum yoke) + 
-0US.] = BIJUGATE 2. 1836 Penny Cyct. V. 252. 

Bik, Bikalle, see Bikn, Brca.. 

Bike (baik), sé. xorth. dial. Also 5-9 byke, 6 
byik, byk, 8 beik. [Etymology unknown. The 
sense ‘bees’ nest’ is the original; hence a con- 
jecture that it represents an OI!. déoc, contr. from 
*béowic* bee-dwelling,’ but the phonetic repr. of that 
would have been dcke, dcck. ‘The sense ‘ building’ 
(4) is apparently erroneous ; some, assuming it to 
be the original, compare éég, bike with dig, dtke.] 

1. A nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bees, as dis- 
tinct from the Azve or skep of domestic bees. Also, 
the whole nestful of bees ; a swarm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 76 Suetter.. pon hony o bike. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. 325 Wormes shalle in you _brede as bees 
dos in the byke. a1g00 MS. Cott. Calig. A. ij. 109 \ Halliw.) 
A byke of waspes bredde in his nose. 1536 DeLLeENDEN 
Crou, Scot, (1821) 11. 271 Ane tod was ouirset with ane bike 
of fleis. a1758 Ramsay Poems (1844)89 Like bumbees frae 
their bykes. 1790 Burns Zam O'Shanter, As bees bizz 
out wi’ angry fyke, When plundering herds assail their byke. 
1883 Back Black Bothy v, They had thoroughly dug out 
that wasps’ byke. 

2. fig. A place likened to a bees’ nest, e.g. a 
subterranean retreat or ‘hole,’ a well-filled store- 
house. 

1513 Doucias ueis vi. iv. 26 Sone fendlych hole .. A 
hellis byke, quhair sonnis beme nevyr schane. 1806 R. 
Jamison Pop. Ballads 1. 293(Jam.) Nocht but a house-wife 
was wantin’ To plenish his weel foggit byke. 

3. jig. Applied contemptuously to a swarm of 
people; a teeming crowd, a ‘crew.’ 

1gs2 Lynpesay Monarche 5803 In that court sall cum 
mony one Off the blak byik of Babilone. 1785 Burns Folly 
Beggars, The glowrin’ byke. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midd. xii, 
A bonny bike there’s o’ them! 1818 — Rod Roy xxvi, A 
bike o’ the maist lawless unchristian limmers that ever dis- 
turbed a douce, quiet . . neighbourhood. ; 

+4. ¢‘A building, a habitation.’ Jamieson. Oés. 
(But the quotation may mean ‘populous centre,’ 
or ‘swarm of men.’) 

1440 Gaw § Gologras. un. viii, Mony burgh, mony bour, 
mony big bike; mony kynrik to his clame cumly to knaw. 

+ 5. (See quot.) Obs. or local. 

1771 Pesnant Tour Scott. (1794 202 The corn is thrashed 
out and preserved in the chaff in bykes, which are stacks 
in shape of bee-hives, thatched quite round. : 

Bike, v. Sc. [f. Bixe sd.) To swarin like bees. 

1805 A. Scot Poems 16 (Jam.) The lads about me biket. 

Bike, obs. form of Beak v. 

Bikeche, variant of Becatcu. 

Biken, obs. form of BEacoy, BEcKON. 

+ Bikenned, fa. pple. Obs. vare. [f. bi-, Be- + 
ME. kennen to beget: cf. AKENNED.} Begotten. 

a 1250 Creed in Ret. Ant. 1.234 Datt of de holigost biken- 
nedd was, 

Biker, bikkyr, obs. ff. BEAKER, Lickek. 

|| Bikh. Also bik, bish. [Hindi, Nepali, 4244, 
Bengali, 4754 poison:—Skr. vzsha poison.] The 
poison of various species of Aconite. esp. dconi- 
tum ferox ; also the root or plant yielding it. 

1830 Linney /ufrod. Bot. 7 The root of the Aconium of 
India, one of the subsiances called Bikh, or Bish, is a most 
virulent poison. 1833 Penuy Cycl. I. 88/1 The dreadful 
Bikh or Bish of Nepaul, the -lcontfum fero.x. 

(The same name is given by the natives to the 
effect of the rarefied atmosphere at great heiglits 
in the Himalaya, which they attribute to polsonous 
exhalation from the ground or from plants.) 

Biknaw, bikome, etc.: ste BEKNuW, etc. 

Bile. obs. form of Bivt. 

Bilabial (barlé bial’, a. =next. 

1862 Dana Jan. Geol. i. v. 160 Having a bilabial form. 

Bilabiate (baile! bit), a. [f. Bi- pref? 1+ 
Labiate, f. L. /aéi-a lip +-aTeE!.] Two-lipped. 


[f. Bie prefi2 +L. 


BILACCHE, 


1794 Martyn Roxssean's Bot, xxxi. 479 The nectaries are 
bilabiate. 1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 11. 113/2. 

+ Bila‘cche, v. Oés. Pa.t. bela(u)ght.  [f. 
bj-, Be-+ ME. Laccue to take.] To take away. 

{c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 18 Swa he hine gelacd.] 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Ev. 773 Sone him was sarray bila3t. 

Bilaciniate (boilasi-ni,ct), a. Bot. [f. Bi- pref? 
3 + Lactniate, f. L. Zacinia lappet, flap.] Of 
leaves: Doubly laciniate ; z.e. divided into flaps 
or lappets which are themselves similarly divided. 

Bila‘mellar, @.= next. 

1852 Dana Crest. 1. 1035 The organ has a bilamellar ter- 
inination. ; ae 

Bilamellate, -ated (boile'mele't. -eited), a. 
[f. Bi- pref? 1+ LaMeLate, f. L. damella, dim. of 
/imina thin plate.] Having or consisting of two 
lamellz or small thin plates. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Branpr. 1870 Hooker S#zt. /lora 
z6o0 Verbascum .. stigma undivided or bilamellate. 1876 
Hartey Mat. Med. 476. 

Bila’minar, ¢.=next. _ 

Bilaminate, -ated (bail-minzlt, -zited), a. 
[f. Bre pref2.1 4+ Laminate, f. L. /émzna thin plate.] 
Having or consisting of two thin plates. 

1839 47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 568/1 The fascia 
on reaching its anterior edge, is bi-laminated. 

Biland, variant of ByLanp Oés. peninsula. 

Bilander (bi:landas, bailando). Also 7 bil- 
lander, 7-9 bylander, 8 belande, belandre, 
billinder. fad. Du. di7/ander ‘a vessel with one 
large mast, sailing on the coast,’ ‘a lighter,’ f. Du. 
bij By + and Lanp, Adapted in Fr. as bclandre.] 
A two-masted merchant vessel, a kind of hoy, dis- 
tinguished by the trapezoidal shape of the main- 
sail ; used in Holland for coast and canal traffic. 

1656 (/7//e) The Opening of Rivers for Navigation ..a 
Mediterranean Passage by Water for Billanders of thirty 
tun, between Bristol and London. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 
37/4 Here are three small Billanders from Bruges in Flan- 
ders. 1676 TempLe Let. Wks. 1731 II. 351 Their baggage 
is already laden in a By-lander in this Canal. 1687 DryDen 
Hind & P.1. 128 Like bilanders to creep Along the coast. 
1731 Baitey, Belande, belandre. 1755 Alem. Capt. P. Drake 
II. ili. 62, | agreed for a Billinder, which is a kind of Dutch 
Vessel. 1833 SoutHey Naval Hist. Eng. 1V. 295 In little 
boats and bylanders to steal along the shore by night. 

+ Bilary, ¢. Ods.=Biiary. 

168: tr. Willis’ Wed. H7ks. Voc., Bilary, belonging to 
bile or choler. 1727-51 CHampers Cyc/. The bilary pore. 

Bilateral (baile téril), a. [f. Br- pref* 1, 6+ 
Laterat, f. L. /atev- (nom. /atzs) side.] Of, per- 
taining to, affecting, or arranged upon two sides ; 
disposed on opposite sides of an axis. 

1775 Asn Bilateral, Having two sides, both by the 
father and mother’s side. 1854 H. Minter /rootpx. Creat, 
ix. (1874) 162 That bilateral symmetry of the skeleton. — 

b. Law. Pertaining to or affecting two parties. 

1818 CoLEBrooKe Obligations I. 16 Contracts are either 
unilateral or bilateral. 1850 ALison //ist. Exrofe V. xxvii. 
§ 99. 78 Bound to perform the other side of the bilateral 
engagement. 

}fence Bila‘terally adv., in a bilateral manner, 
on both sides. Bilaterali:sm, Bilatera‘lity, 
Bila‘terainess, bilateral condition, arrangement 
on opposite sides of an axis. 

1849 Murcuison S7/777a App. D. 540 Growing bilaterally 
and hranching regularly, 1875 Poste Gazvs 1. (ed. 2) Introd. 
8 A judgement may be bilaterally penal .. may both im- 
poverish the defendant and enrich the plaintiff. 1852 ‘Topp 
Cycel. Anat. & Phys. 1V.850/1 The idea of bilateralism is by 
no means included in our definition of symmetry. 1880 


Naiuve X XI. 262 The phenomenon of bilateralness in the 
prothallia of ferns. 


+ Bilawh, -lau3, 7. Os. Vorms sce Laven. 
[Com. Teut.: OF. éc¢hlighhan, -highhan = OHG. 
bihlakhhian (MI1G. and mod.G. belachen, Du. be- 
lagchen), Goth. bihlahjan to laugh at, deride, f. d7-, 
Be- 4+ Alahjan, in OF. Alighhan, to Laucn.]} 
trans. To laugh at; mock, deride. 

a 1000 Guthlac Gr.) 1331 Huru ic swide ne pearf hinsid 
bihlehhan. 1297 R. Grouc. 64 Atte laste ys tricherie wel 
lutel he by low}. @ 1300 K. Horn 681 Pe fys ine so by- 
laucte [=lauhte] Pat ich nawt ne kaucte. 

Bilaw, obs. form of By-Law. 

Bilbaocatch: see Bi,poquet. 

Bilbergia, variant of BILLBERGIA. 

Bilberry, billberry (bilberi . Also 7 bil- 
bery. [App. of Norse origin; cf. Da. dé//e- 
bwr, f. bolle (used separately for bilberry) + bax 

jerry. (The origin of Da. 60//e is unknown; the 
suggestion that it is:-ON, ég//r Batt is phonetic- 
ally improbable, since this gives Sw. do//, Da. 
bold. | 

1. The fruit of a dwarf hardy shrub ( Vaccinium 
Alyrtilius), abundant on heaths, on stony moors, 
and in mountain woods, in Great Britain and 
Northern Europe; the berry is of a decp blue 
black, and about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
So called chicfly in the Midlands; other names 
are WHORTLEBERRY and BLaEBERRY. The name 
is applied also to the plant, and used azzrzd. 


1577 Die Relat, Spir.t.(1659) 171 The cloth, Hair-colourd, 
Lilbery juyce. 1594 Barneirep Af. Sheph, u. xii, Straw- 
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berries or Bil-berries, in their prime. 1598 Suaxs. Merry 
IV. vy. v. 49 There pinch the Maids as blew as Bill-berry. 
1810 Worpsw. Descr. Lakes 1 (1823) 29 The bilberry, a 
ground plant, never so beautiful as in early spring. 1821 
Crare Vill. Alinstr. 1.87 In misty blue, Bilberries glow 
on tendrils weak. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. § 6. 45, I lay down 
upon the bilberry bushes. | ; ‘ 

2. Applied with or without qualification to other 
species of Vaccintum ; e.g.in Britain to the Great 
Bilberry or Bog Whortleberry (17. z/zgzzosum). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1455 Vaccinia nigra fructnu 
maygore. The greater Billberry, 1859 R. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in Yrnl. R. G. S. XXX. 84 Garlands of small red 
bilberries. 1864 Wester s.v., The species of American 
bilberry are referred to the sub-genus Zu-vaccinium. 

Hence Bi‘lberrying vd/. sd., gathering bilberries. 

1859 W. Coteman IVoodlands (1866) 92 A party of rustic 
children ‘a bilberrying.’ 

Bilbo! (bi-lbox). Forms: 6 bilboa, 6-7 bilboe, 
-bowe, 7 bilbow, 6- bilbo. [App. (as stated by 
Blount in 1656) from &7/bao in Spain, long called 
in Eng. Bi/boa. ‘Bilbow blades’ were, according to 
a marginal note to Drayton Agincourt (1631) p.10, 
‘blades accounted of the best temper.’ Cf Da- 
mascus blade, Toledo blade. The swords of Bilbao, 
according to Moll’s Geogr. 1701, ‘are famous over 
all Europe.’] 

1. Asword noted for the temper and elasticity of 
its blade. Now only //s¢. 

1598 Suaxs. Aferry Ii". un. v. 112 Compass’d like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke, hilt to point. 160: 
Drayton Odes xvii. 81 Downe their Bowes they threw An 
forth their Bilbowes drew. 1625 Marknuam Souldiers Ac- 
cid. 2 Sharpe and broad Swords (of which the Turkie or Bil- 
boe are best). 1826 Scott IVoodst. iii, My tough old Knight 
and you were at drawn bilbo. 1860 J. Kennepy Rod of Bowl 
xv. 174 We shall come to bilbo and buff before long. 

b. Often used as the proper name of a sword 
personified; esp. that of a bully or swash-buckler. 

1676 SHADWELL Libertine 1. Wks. 1720 I]. 106 Stand, you 
dog!..I'll put Bilbo in your guts. 1749 Anp. Ruys Spaz 
(1760) 20 Bilbo is an humourous term for a Bully’s Sword. 

ce. Phrase. Bilbo’s the word. 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. i. vii, Bilbo’s the word and 
slaughter will ensue. 1713 Guardian No. 145 Bilbo is the 
word, remember that and tremble. 1859 THACKERAY Virgin. 
XXXVI. 294. ; 

2. Zransf. 1 One who bears a bilbo. (Doubtful.) 

1598 SHaxs. Alervy W. 1. i. 165, | combat challenge of this 
Latine Bilboe. 1690 Crowne Eng. Fricr v.41 This bilboe 
has shew’d more brains then our Statesmen do. 

3. Altvtb. and Comb., as bilbo-blade, -man, -metile, 
-smith; bilbo-lord, a bully, swash-buckler. 

15sgz GREENE Désfut. Wks. (Grosart) X. 236 Let them doe 
what they dare with their *bilbowe blades. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., * Bilbo blade from Bilboa..in Spain where the 
best blades are made. 1621 Fretcner Wild-G. Chase i. 
i, That this *bilbo-lord shall reap that maidenhead That 
was my due, 1611 Beaum. & Fi. King § No King v. 59 
You are much bound to your *Bil-bow-men. 1632 B. Jon- 
son in Brome Worth. Lasse Pref. Verses, An honest *Bilbo- 
Smith would make good blades. 

Bilbo”. Pl. bilboes (bi‘lbowz), Also 6 bil- 
bows, 7 bilbowes, bylboes, 8 (comd.) bilboo-. 
(Of uncertain derivation. It is usually, like the 
prec., referred to Bz/bao, on the alleged ground 
that many of these instruments were manufactured 
there, and shipped on board the Spanish Armada, 
for the confinement of English prisoners expected 
to be made; but the word occurs in English many 
years before 1588.] A long iron bar, furnished 
with sliding shackles to confine the ankles of 
prisoners, and a lock by which to fix one end of the 
bar to the floor or ground. 

1557 in Hakluyt’s Vay. I. 295, 1 was also conueyed to 
their lodgings ..where I saw a pair of bilbowes. r591 J. 
Hortorp Warz. in Arb. Garver V. 316 Whom he presently 
commanded to be set in the bilbows. 1602 SHaxs. //av. v. 
ii. 6 Me thought I lay Worse then the mutines in the Bilboes, 
1723 Mrs. CentLivre Basset-Table 1.i. 205 For every fault 
that she commits, he'll condemn her to the Bilboes. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel, 26 June, The. .prisoner kneeling to show 
how..the bilboes and the neckstocks were put on him, 

b. attrib. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1597 Carrying with him the 
shackle of the bilboo-bolt that had been put about his leg. 

Bilboquet (hilboket). Corrupted forms in 
sense 2, 9 bilboketch, -catch, bilbaocatch, bil- 
verketch, biblercatch. [a. Fr. d//éoguet, in same 
senses and various intermediate ones; in OF. d2//e- 
boguet,-bauguet, of doubtful origin : see Diez, Littré.] 

1. ‘A cord or line, having at either end, and in 
the middle, a sticke fastened vnto it wherwith 
Gardeners measure out their beds. Cotgr. 

1616 Sure. & Marx. County, Farm 256 Vor round 
workes, you must haue an instrument, commonly called the 
Gardners Bilboquet. 1688 R. Hotme Acad. Armory 1. 
118 A Bilboquet, an Instrument made of Lines and sharp 
pointed Sticks or Tron Pins, to square out Beds. 

2. The plaything called Cup-and-ball ; the game 
played with it, which consists in catching the ball 
cither on the cup or spike end of the stick. 

{A typical example of popular etymology is afforded by 
the corruption of -guet = ket, to ketch, catch, so as to asso- 
ciate it with the action of the game; in Bz/bao catch we 
have the nore deliberate perversion of pseudo-scholarship.] 

1743 Watrvote Lett. //, Mann (1834) 1. xix. 253 To set 
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up the noble game of bilboquet. 1801 Mar. EpGeworth 
Good Fr, Gov. (1832) 109 Bilboquets, battledores, and shuttle- 
cocks. 1808 JANE AusTeN Left. (1884) 11.26 Bilbocatch, at 
which George is indefatigable. 1812 A/onth, Mag. X XXIII. 
26 He made great use of a bilbao-catch (ote, said to have 
come hither froin Bilbao, in Spain, and thence to have its 
name) or ivory cup and spike. 1832 Hone Year Bk, 1297 To 
the hautboy succeeded the bilbo-catch, or bilver-ketch. 
1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Bibler-catch. 

Bilcock (bil,;kek). <A bird: the Water-rail. 

1678 Ray IVidinghby's Ornith. 314 The Water-Rail, called 
by some the Bilcock or Brook-Ouzel. 1841 Penny Cyci. 
XIX. 283/1 The .. Bilcock .. of the modern British. 

Bild, etc., obs. form of BuILD, ete. 

+ Bilder. Ods. rave. A kind of horse, a nag. 

1570 Levins Manip. 71 A Bilder, horse, egzzedus, eguzla. 
1653 Urquuart Aadelaés 1. xii. 1. 48 That suffer your bilder 
[Fr. courtanud) to fail you, when you need him most. 

Bilders (bi'ldais). Herd. Forms: 5 byllerne, 
billure, 6 bylders, bilders, 6-8 belders ; wod. 
dial. bilders, billers, bellers. 

A name given by the old herbalists to some 
water plant or plants, cruciferous or umbelliferous 
(perk. Helosctadium or Nasturtium). In modem 
dialects applied locally to Water Cress, co. Derry ; 
Water Dropwort (G:vanthe crocata), Comwall ; 
Cow Parsnip, Devon. See Britten and Holland. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Byllerne, watyr herbe, derx/a. 
Roy. MS. A.vi. f.69b in Promp. Parv. 36 note, Billxya, an 
herbe that me clepyth billure. 1545 Eryor Dict., Lauer, 
an herbe growyng in the water, lyke to alysaunder, but 
hauyng lesse leaues. Some docall it bylders. (1548 CooPper 
Bibl. Eliota, bilders; 1573 — Thesaurus, belders.] 1598 
Forio, Gorgogliestro, of some called. . belders, or bell-rags. 

Bildge, obs. form of BILGE, 

Bile (boil). [a. F. dzve, ad. L. d7/7s.] 

1. The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured 
into the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive pro- 
cess. It is bitter, of a brownish yellow colour, 
passing sometimes into green, and of a highly com- 
plex structure. (It was one of the ‘ four humours * 
of early physiology, and was, till the beginning of 
the 18th c., commonly termed cho/er.) 

1665 G. THomson Med. /gnor. 147 Blood, Bile, Phlegme 
and Melancholy. 1700 DrypEn Cock §& Fox 147 These 
foolish Fancies. . Are certain Symptoms. .Of boiling Choler, 
and abounding Bile. 1732 ArputHNot “ules of Diet 267 
Livers of Animals, because of the Bile which they contain 
1810 Henry £lem, Che. (1826) 11. 441. 1861 Hutme tr. AZo 
quin-Tandon i, i. ili. 95 Bile..is secreted by the liver, and 
is received into a special receptacle termed the gall-bladder. 

b. Excess or derangement of the bile. 

1803 Pirr in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 10, I am ., quite 
free both from gout and bile. : 

2. jig. Anger, ill temper, peevishness. Cf. CHOLER, 
GALL, SPLEEN. 

1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy viii, His bile was raised by 
this parade and display ina lad. 1838 Hatram “est. Lit. 


I. 1. iv. § 45. 289 After all this bile against those whom the 
royal bird represents. 


3. Black Bile =a/rabilis, choler adust, or melan- 
choly, the fourth of the ‘humours’ of early physio- 
logy; see ATRABILE, 


1797 Goowin Exguirer 1, x.88 He had been.. accumulat- 
ing.. black bile. 


4. Comb.and Attrib., as bile-cell, -cyst, -duct, ete. ; 
bile-pigment, one of the colouring substances of 
bile; bile-stone, a calculus formed in the gall- 
bladder, a gall-stone. 

1674 Grew Anat. Troms ui. ii. §17 In the Liver, it were 
hard to say, which is a Blood-Vessel, and which is a Bile- 
Vessel. .if it were not for the Contents of them both. 1774 
E. Darwin in PAil, Trans, 346 Vhe bile-duct was tied be- 
fore it was taken out of the body. 1796 — Zoon.11. 4 Where 
these bile-stones are too large to pass. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 
87 In health no bile-pigment can be detected in the blood. 

Bile, obs. f. Bor tumour, and Burp. 

Bilection, variant of Bouection, a moulding. 

Bilefy, obs. form of Biviry, 

Bileman, etc.: see By-. 

+ Bilenge, ¢. Obs. vare—'. [Only in Ormin, 
taking place of OE. gelenge, f. ge- prefix + lenge, 
secondary form of /azg long:—OTeut. */angzo-. 
Cf. bilong, BELONG a. for OE.ze/ang.] Belonging, 
related to (with dat.). 


¢x1200 OrMiN 2230 Bitwenenn batt Iudisskenn peod Patt 
Iacob wass bilenge. 


Bilek, biloc, biloken, biluken, etc.: see BE- 
LooK and BELOUKE. 

Bileue, -leve, variants of BELEAVE v. Ods. 

+ Bile-ven. Obs. rare—. [perh. for dilrven, 
pa. pple. of BeLivx, to remain; perh.a plural sb.] 
‘Lhat which is left; remainder, remains. 

c 12zg0 Gen. & 22°. 3154 De bi-leuen brennen he bead. 

+ Bi-lewhit, 2. Oss. Forms:1 bilewit(e, bilwit, 
I 2bylewite, 2 bylehwit(t), 3 bilewhit, -ehwit. 
[Etymology doubtful; prob. f. OTeut. *7/7-, cogn. 
w. OIr. 42/ good, mild, and found in OHG. é7z/7ch, 
mod.G, é7//ig just, reasonable + Wir; giving the 
sense ‘mild of wit or mind.” Cf. G. dr/wrz ‘a 
good friendly house-spirit, Grimm Germ. ALyth. 
(ed. 4) IIL. 137 (Eng. ed. II. 473), and Briiy- 
BLIND. The interpretation ‘white of bill,’ like a 
young bird (f. OL, dle + Awit), was current at an 
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early date, as shown by 12th c. spellings; ef. F. 

becjanne, G. gelb-schnabel, though these are depre- 

ciative rather than laudatory; and it must be noted 

that the earlier spellings had not Az/t, but wete.] 
Mild, gentle, clement ; innocent, simple. 


¢ 890 K. E.rrep Beda wy. xxiv. in Sweet Keader 50 Swa 
swa he hluttre mode and bilewite ond smyltre willsum- 


nesse Dryhtne deowde. cgso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xi. 29 - 


Biluit [ic] am. [¢975 Aushw. G. mild, ¢1o0o Ags. G. bil- 
wite, v7». bylewite, crrs0 Royal MS. bylewit, c 1160 //at- 
ton bylehwit.] c975 Aushw. G. Matt. x. 16 Bilwite swa 
swa culfra. [c r000 oy Se G, bylwite, c11g0 Royal MS. byle- 
witte, ¢1160 //atton bylehwitte.] 1123 O. &. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1041 He was swide god man and swide bilehwit. 
¢rz00 OrMIN 6654 Shepisshe & bilewhit, All clene off ille 

hhtess. @ 1225 St. A/arher.22 Pe engles..sungen on hire 

odi bilehwit and blesceden hit. 

Bilge (bildz), sd. Also 7-S bildge, billage. 
(Prob. a corruption of BuLer, ad. OF. doulge 
=mod,F. bouge, shown not only by the occurrence 
of Butce and Butei as synonyms of Bincr, but 
also by the fact that dowce in F. still means ‘bilge’ 
both with reference to a cask and to a ship. 
fillage must be a further eorrtption, due to the 
rarity of the ending -/ee in Eng.; this form seems 
in later times to be preferred where the word de- 
notes a measure, from form-association with /ov- 
nage, stowage, and other abstracts in -age.] 

1. The bottom of a ship's hull, or that part on 
either side of the keel which has more a horizontal 
than a perpendicular direction, and upon which 
the ship would rest if aground; also the lowest 
internal part of the hull. 

1513 DouGtas -2Znets v. iv. 78 The mychty kervell schud- 
derit... Doun swakkand fludis ondir hir braid bilge of aik. 
1692 in Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram... xvi.75 The Bilge, 
the breadth of the place the Ship rests on when she ts a 
ground. 1696 Puitiips, #2//age of a Ship is the breadth of 
the Floor when she lies aground; and billage-water is that 
which cannot come to the pump. 1786 Cowrer Od/yss. xv. 
579 She pitched headlong into the bilge Like a sea coot. 
1866 Dazly Tel. 7 Nov., We were only blown over on our 
other bilge, and remained fast. , ; 

b. The foulness which collects in the bilge. 

1829 SoutHey O. .Vezwsan iii, ‘lo breathe again the air 
With taint of bilge and cordage undefiled. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits ii, 35 Nobody likes to be.. suffocated with 
bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 

2. The ‘belly’ of a cask or other vessel of similar 
shape; cf. BELLY Io, 11. 

1513 Douctas nes u. i. 11 Of chost men. .thai tnik Ane 
greit numir, and hid in bilgis derne Within that best. 1797 
Netson in Nicolas Disf. VII. 143 The great weight of 
stores laid on the casks .. has pressed the bilges. 

3. Comb. and Altrib., as bilge-block, -board, -coad, 
-keelson, -plank; bilge-fever (see quot.); bilge- 
free a. (of a cask), stowed so that the bilge does 
not come in contaet with the floor; bilge-piece 
= LILGE-KEEL ; bilge-pump, a pump to draw off 
the bilge-water; bilge-stringer, a shelf or line of 
beams running round the bilge; bilge-ways (see 
quot.). Also BILGE-KEEL, -WATER. 

1867 Smytu Sarlor’s Word-bh., * Bilge-fever, the illness 
occasioned by a foul hold. 1869 Sir E. Reep SAip-build. 
ii. 47 The iron-clad frigates of our Navy .. have numerous 
.."bilge-keelsons. 1880 Jises 25 Dec. 7/5 The vessel 
rolled ‘deeper’ than before the removal of the *bilge-pieces, 
the increase of the ballast, etc. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word- 
6h., * Bilge-planks, certain thick strengthenings on the inner 
and outer lines of the bilge. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. 
Q. Neigh. xi. (1878) 226 It’s better .. to keep a look-out on 
the *bilge-pump. 1869 Sir FE. REED Ship-build. i. ro The 
butts of the angle-irons forming the fore and aft *bilge- 
stringers, were not sufficiently connecied. 1769 Fal.coner 
Dict. Marine (1789) H iijb, The *bilge-ways or cradles, 
placed under the bottom, to conduct the ship.. into the 
water whilst lanching. 

Bilge, v. [f. pree. sb.] _ 

1. ¢raus. To stave in a ship's bottom, cause her 
to spring a leak. 

1557 A. Jenxinson in Hakluyt Joy. I. 333 The Trinitie 
camie on ground .. and was like to be bilged and lost. 1658 
UssHEer Anu. 662 Euphranor..had bilged and sunck one 
of the enemies ships. 1762-9 FALCONER SAipiwr. i. 642 A 
second shock Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxxi, It was one of the Sicilian go- 
vernment galleys bilged on the rocks. ; 

2. tntr. (for rveft.) To suffer fracture in the bilge; 
to be broken or stove in, spring a leak. Also /rv. 

1728 Morcan A levers nu. v. 301 The Ships.. were running 
ashore and bilging on the Rocks. 1748 Anson J oy. 11 iil. 
146 She struck on a sunken rock, and soon after bilged. 
1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 223 On which 
an heroic life .. may bilge and go to pieces. 

3. trans. and inir. To bulge or swell out. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) Top zhese narrow ways 
are .. by the traffic of the lime-carts, bilged, and forced out 
upon their sides. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. nat. & Phys. 1V. 
9041/2 The whole apparatus is capable of bilging outwards 
inthe movements ct fespitation 

Bilged, f//.2. In 6 Sc. bilgeit. [f. Biter sé. 
+-ED%,] Having a large bilge; broad-bottomed. 

1513 Doucras ness 1. iv. [iii] 65 Alkyn portage quhilk 
was hidder brocht In barge or bilgeit ballingare our se. 

Bilge-keel (bildz-k7l). See quot. 1850. 

61850 Kudim, Navig.(Weale) 97 Bilge-Keels, the pieces 
of timber fastened under the bilge of boats or other vessels, 
to keep them uprigh! when on shore, or to prevent them 
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falling to leeward when sailing. 1884 E. Fisupourne in 
Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 2/2 A large number of our ships have 
deep bilge-keels to reduce their rolling propensities. 

Bilge-water. The watcr that collects in the 
bilge of a ship through Icakage or otherwise, and 
becomes disgustingly foul and noxious. 

1706 Pinuiies, Bildee-Water, that water which .. cannot 
come to the Well in the Ship’s Ilold. 1751 Smottutr /er. 
Prew lx; uy I be bound to eat oakuim and drink bilge- 
water for life. 1840 R. Dana Bef Afast ii. 3 ‘That inex- 
a sickening smell, caused by the shaking up of the 

ilge-water in the hold. 

+ Bilgres. O¢s. A plant: perhaps = Binpers. 

c1460 J. Russert BA Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 185 
Scabtose, Bilgres, wildflax, is good for ache, 

Bilgy (bildzi).  [f. Breer s6.+-v1.]  Charac- 
teristic of a bilge: c.g. ‘a bilgy smell.’ 

Bili- (baili), combining fori of the L. éiis 
bile, used in various compounds and derivatives, 
esf.in the names of bile-pigments ; as b7//-cyraniu, 
-rubin, -verdin, etc. ence also Bilia‘tion, ‘the 
production or secretion of bile.’ Syx/. Soc. Lex. 18So. 
Bili-ferous a., producing bile. + Bi:lifica‘tion, 
the action or process of making bile. + Biclify, v. 
to form bile; Bilifying /#//. a. bile-forming. 

1880 J. W. Lece Bile 49 Bilicyanin they always find in 
human gall-stones. 1878 Gamcee tr. //ermnann'’s Phys. 
(ed. 2) 138 Vellow bile becomes green through the oxida- 
tion of bilirubin to biliverdin. 1836-9 Topp Cycl/. Anat. & 
Phys. V1. 483/2 In many insects..the biliferous organs 
consist of fluid sacs. 1692 Sir ‘I’, Buount #ss, 113 The na- 
ture of sanguification, Bilification, Separation of Urine. 
1657 Lomiinson Renon'’s Disp. 526 So much Vinegar must 
be added..as will correct that bilefying faculty. 

Biliary (biliari), 2. (ad. F. dz/arre ; ef. mod. 
L, é7Hdris, and see -any?.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the bile. 

1731 Arputunot 4 flments i. §4 Voracious Animals. .have 
the Biliary Duct inserted into the Pylorus. 1827 CartyLe 
Afisc. (1857) 51 Derangement in the biliary organs. 

2. = BiLious 2. 

1837 Cariyte Fr. Rez. (1871) IL. v1. vi. 234 The biliary 
face seems clouded with new gloom. 1860 — Resii 1. 97 
Not sanguine and diffusive he, but biliary and intense. 

+ Bili‘bre. Obs. rare. fad. L. d7libra, f. br- 
two + /iéra pound.) A weight of two pounds. 

1382 Wyctir Nev. vi. 6 A bilibre of whete, thal is a wey3? 
of two pound, for oo peny, and thre bilibres of barly for oo 


peny. 
Bilif, -liue, var. ff. of Bytirr, Ods., sustenance. 
|| Bilimbi (bilimbi). Also 8 blimbi, 9 bi- 


limby, blimbing. [Tamul éz/imdi, Malay 6/- 


limbing, Cingalese é7/n.] A tree (Averrhoa Bi- 
limbi, N.O. Oxalidacew), growing in India and 
Ceylon, which yields a juice uscd by the natives 
for the cure of skin-diseases; also its fruit. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 247 There are fruits of various 
kinds, and particularly the blimbi, which has a sharp taste, 
and is a fine pickle. 1852 F. Neate Resid. Siam xii, To 
see the fruit trees .. the callacca, and the bilimby, the cus- 
tard apple and the pomegranate. 1866 Treas. Bot. 112 
Averrhoa Bilimbi, the Blimbing. 

+ Biliment. Oés. Forms: 6 beliment, belle- 
mentte, billament, billemente, billyment, 
bylli(a)ment, 6-7 billiment(e, 7-S billement, 
§ biliment. [aphetic form of ABILIMENT, HABILI- 
MENT (alsoadbellement, habillament,abyllyment, ete., 
etc.) ; used in specific senses of that word.] 

1. genx. An ornamental article of (female) attire, 
an omament worn by women ;= HABILIMENT 6. 

[cx1§30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles.] 1589 Lave. 
Wills (1861) 155, 1 give unto my said wiefe all her chaynes 
of goolde. .billimentes and all apparell. 16x1 Cotcr., Dor- 
fot, a iewell, or prettie trinket, as..aglet, button, billement, 
etc. wherewith a woman sets out her apparell, or decks 
herselfe. 1720 Séow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) I]. v. ix. 270/1 
Many Biliments, Chains, Tablets, Buttons, and such like 
which were commonly worn. 1721-90 Baitey, Billements 
{7.¢. the Habilliments], Ornaments and Cloaths of a Woman. 

2. spec. in 16th c.: ‘The attire or ornamcnts of a 
woman’s head or neck: or a bonnct: a Freneh 
hood: a paste or such like.’ Baret d/vearte 1380. 
‘The jewelled fronts of the ladies’ hcad-dresses, as 
we see them in the portraits of Quecn Anne 
Boleyne, etc.’ J. G. Nicholls. 

(1555 Fardle Facions u. vii. 161 The abillementes of their 
heades are much like the frontlettes that their Magi doe 
weare.] a 1553 Upaty Royster Dv. ti.(Arb.) 35 We shall 
go in our frenche hoodes..In our tricke ferdegews and Inl- 
liments of golde. a@15§56 Chron. Gr. Friars\1852) 43 Thene 
[1539] beganne alle the gentylwomen of Vngland to were 
Frenche whooddes with bellementtes of golde. 1583 Gotp- 
inc Calvin on Deut. \xxvii. 472 Women weare billiments of 
gold, and other costly attyres vpon their heades. 1611 
Cotar., Bavolet, a Hilliment, or head-attire, worne by the 
women of Picardie. 

3. Biliment lace: an ornamental laee used in the 
16th e. for trimming. 

1578 /nv. Fas. Backhouse in Draper's Dict, 187 Lace 5d 
lo gd per dozen. vij doz. and a d. of bylliament, 8s. .. 
x owncis of syIke bylliment, r2s. 1588 Lanc. Ih ills (1861) 
139 One velvett jerkin laid one w billimt lace. 1600 
Queen's Wardrobe in Nichols Pregr. QO. Eliz. 111. sor One 
frocke of clothe of golde .. with a billament lace of Venice 
Golde. i 

Bilimien, -limpen, cte.: sce BE-. 
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Bilin (boi-lin). [f. Brune +-1y.] A gummy pale 
yellow mass, formerly considered to be the prin- 
cipal eonstituent of thc bile. 

1849-52 Tonn Cycl, Anat. & Phys. 1V. 844/2 Lilin and 
biliary colouring matter. 1872 Huxery /’Ays, vy. 122 Bilin 
- is a mixture of two acids in combination with soda. 

Bilinear (boili-n/a), a. rare. [f. Bi- pref? 6 
+ Lrxéar, L. /ivea linc.] Of, pertaining to, or 
eontained by, two (straight) lines. 

1851 Manse. /’roleg. Log.(1860) 24 Vhere is no difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the plirase ‘bilinear figure’ 
. though the object is inconceivable. = p 

Bilingual (boilingwal), ¢. (f L. bednga-ts 
speaking two languages (f. 67- two+ /ingia tongue, 
language) +-AL!.] 

1. flaving, or characterized by two languages. 

1862 Axstep Channel Isl. 543 A constitution of bilingual 
isluids. 1871 Karte PAilol. § 20 Cock-boat is probably a 
bilingual componnd. : : 

2. spec. Of inscriptions, ete.: Written or in- 
scribed simultancotsly in parallel versions in two 
different languages. Also quasi-sd. 

1847 Grote Greece uu, xxxiv. IV. 352 Vheinscriptions were 
bilingual, in Assyrian characters as well as Greck. 1869 
Batowin Pret, Nations viii. (1877) 340 Vhe bilingual stone 
of Thugga, 1881 Athenanm 1 Oct. 433/3 Our bilinguals 
are as yet scanty, 

Hence Bilingually adv., in two languages. 
So Bilinguar @a.= BILINGUAL. Bilinguist, one 
who speaks two languages, Bilituguous a.= 
BILINGUAL. 

187 Earve /Aslol. § 77 Not an unfrequent thing in Chau. 
cer fora line to contain a single fact bilingually repeated. 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 202 The bilinguar monument} of 
Rosetta. 1884 /’a// Alall G. 4 Jan. 3/1 A genuine bilin- 
guist is as rare a prodigy as a two-headed calf. 1730 Baitey 
Bilinguous; (whence also in mod. Dicts.). 

+ Bilio‘se, a. Obs. [ad. L. b7/10s-115.] = ucxt. 

1710 Phil. Trans, XXV11. 34 The Biliose Liquor .. being 
of a whitish yellow colour. ; 

Bilious (biliss), az. Also 6 bilius, bylyous, 
+ bileous, 8 biliose. [ad. F. di/renx:—L. bi/iés- 
us, f. bi/7-5 BILE: see -ous.] 

+1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, the 
bile ;=Binrary. Oés. 

1541 R. Cortann Gaylen's Terap. 2 Gijb, Cankers cometh 
of bylyous excrenientes. 1651 CuLPerrer i strol. Judgere. 
Drs, (1658) 133 Caused by cholerick or bilious matter. 1697 
Downinc Disord. Horned Cattle 35 This medicine .. 
cleanses the bilious passages. 

2. Of diseases and temperament: Affected by, or 
arising from, too great a sceretion of bile, or 
from bilious derangement. 

165: Biccs New Drsf.74 Bilious diseases. 1671 If. Srusse 
Def. Phlebot, 36 His natural habit, be it bilious, melan- 
choly, or phlegmatick. 1732 Arsutunot Aules of Dict i. 
245 An excellent Drink In bilious Fevers. 1826 Disraeti 
Viz, Grey w. v. 159 Rise in the morning as bilious asa Ben- 
gal general. 1842 Dickens Lett, (1880) |. 67. 

3. Choleric, wrathful, peevish, ill-tempered. 

xg61 T. Fortescue Forest (1571) 52 A great note of tem- 
perancie is it not to waxe or bilius or angrie for the injurie 
that is done us. 1662 Futter JVorthies (1840) III. 374 Here 
bilious Bale lets fly without fear. 1866 Sat. Kev. 20 Jan. 
76;1 The outpouring of a bilious cynicism. 

Biliously, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] Ina bilious 
or ill-tempered manner. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 July 11/1 He wishes heartily—if not 
biliously—that some biped English boas might come to the 
same fate. a | on 

Biliousness. Bilious quality or condition; 

Jig. peevishness, ill-temper. 

r82r De Quincey Confess. 1. 67 The suffering froin bilious- 
ness. 1884 Gex. Gorpon JFra/, Aartoum 8 Oct., I hope 
Stewart will cut out all this biliousness. 

Bilis, obs. form of Byres, a game. 

Biliteral (bailitéral), a [f. Bi- pref? 1 + 
LireraL, f. L. filera or Atera letter.) Plaving 
or consisting of two letters ; quasi-sd. a linguistic 
root consisting of two lettcrs. Biliteralism, a 
biliteral condition of language. 

1787 Sir W. Joxes lanie. Disc. iv, (1824 1. 43 It is the 
genius of the Sanscrit..that the roots of verbs be almost 
universally biliteral. 1863 R. Townsenp .VWod. Geom. 1. 2 
The former or biliteral notation is..more convenient. 1874 
Sayce Compar. Philol. ii, 78 The so-called biliterals are .. 
the result of phonetic decay. 1860 Farrar Orig. Larry. 
N._212 The supposition of an original biliteralism. 

Bilk (bilk’, 54. (Of uncertain origin ; nor can 
it be determined whether the sb. or the vb. was 
first in usc. The verb was at first a teehnical term 
in the game of Cnbbage, where it interchanged 
with éa/é; hence a conjecture that it may havc 
originated in a mineing pronunciation of the 
latter. Blount’s assertion that the word is Arabie 
is altogcther erroncous ; and the derivation ‘ from 
Moeso-Goth. 47-/athan to mock, to deride,’ given 
in some dicts., belongs to a pre-scientifie age.] 

1. Cribbage. A balking or spoiling of an adver- 
sary’s seore in his crib. 

1791 J. Veittiams (A. Pasquin) Cribbage 63 To assist your 
own Crib better, or to throw a greater bilk into that of your 
adversary /did. 65 A Kingis, in general, agreat bilk with 
almost any other card. ; ae 

+2. A statement having nothing in it. OQds. 

1633 B. Joxson 7. 7d 1.1, Tub. We will have the last 
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word, though he talk bilk for ’t, Hug/, Bilk ! what's that ? 

ub, Why, nothing: a word signifying Nothing; and bor- 
rowed here to express nothing, 1681 Brount, Bé/k is said 
to be an Arabick word, and signifies xofhing: cribbage- 
players understand it best. «1733 Nortu £-ramt. 1. i. 

» 139. 213 Bedloe was sworn, and, being asked what he knew 
against the Prisoner, answered, Nothing. . Bedloe was ques- 
tioned over and over, who still swore the same Bilk. /d2d. 
1. iii. # 46 The Words in a common Acceptation are a meer 
Bilk, and signify nothing. . 

8. A hoax, a deception, a ‘take in.’ ? Ods. 

1664 Butter /fud. 1. 11. 376 Spells, Which over ev’ry 
month’s blank-page In th’ Almanack strange Bilks presage. 
1694 Concreve Double Deal. 1. x, There he's secure from 
danger ofa bilk. @1733 Nortu Lives |. 260 After this bilk 
of a discovery was known. 

4. A person who bilks or cheats: a cheat. 

1790 SHERIDAN in Sheridaniana 109 Johnny W——lks, 
Johnny W——Iks, Thou greatest of bilks. 1836 Marryat 
Yaphet ix, Vhe wagoner drove off, cursing him for a bilk. 

+ Bilk, a. Obs. [See prec.] 

21733 NortH /xam. 1. iil, ? 10. 129 To that and the 
Author’s bilk account of it, | am approaching. 

Bilk ,bilk), v. [See Bitk sd.] 

lL. ¢rans. In Cribbage: To balk or spoil any one's 
score in his crib. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poemts 24 So many Cards, i’th stock, and 
yet be bilkt? 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester viii, If he find 
no Games in them, nor help by the Card that was turn’d up, 
which he takes into his hand, then he is bilkt, and some- 
times it so happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 
1791 J. Wittiams (A. Pasquin) Criédage 65 Bilking the Crib 
of your adversary is a very essential part of the game of 
Cribbage. .any cards which are not likely to make sequences, 
are proper cards to bilk your adversary. 1850 Bohn’s 
Hand-bk. Games, ‘ Baulking’ or ‘bilking’ the crib, 

2. To balk (hope, expectation); to cheat, deceive, 
betray. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transf.1. 27 When we have search’d 
all over, we find ourselves bilk’d in our expectation. a 1683 
Otponam Wes, §& Rem. (1686) 48 Hopes often bilkt, and 
Sought Preferment lost. 1774 Westu. AMfag. 11. 145 Hap- 
less woman .. Bilk’d while she’s young, and ancient with- 
out friends! 1822 Haziitt 7adle-t. I. xv. 351 Native 
talents at work ., to bilk their consciences. and salve their 
reputation. 1829 CartyLe J/fsc. (1857) I. 293 Fate .. may 
be to a certain extent bilked. 

3. To ‘do (a person) out’ of (his due) ; to cheat, 
defraud; to evade payment of (a debt). 

1672 Locke in Fox Bourne L// I. v. 268 A man that had 
bilked one of the most considerable men of the place. 1692 
Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) WH. 412 Beleiving the persons 
therein would bilk the coachman. a@1704 T. Brown Praise 
Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 98 A..scoundrel who knows no pleasure 
beyond. .bilking bauds and coaches. 1723 De Fore Cod. Fack 
(1840) 198 We bilked the captain of his ransom money. 1766 
Wew Bath Guide vi. 11807) 40 ’Tis hard to be bilk’d of our 
fare. 1785 Cowrer 7yroc. 327 His skill.. In bilking tavern 
bills, 1853 MerivaLte Now. Ref. viii. (1867) 224 In bilking 
a creditor or negotiating a loan. 

4. To elude, evade, escape from, ‘ give the slip to. 

1679 R. W. Cromwell's Ghost 2, 1 bilkt my Keeper, and.. 
Once more I mount my Native Soy] again. 1713 Guardian 
No. 124 (1756) II. 159 The country lass! who, her cow bilking, 
leaves her milking, For a green gown on the grass. 1720 
Gay Poets (1745) II. 64 She scorn’d to bilk her assignation. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxviii, ] bilked Everard in order to 
have my morning draught. 1852 THACKERAY Esmond 1. i. 
161 T'other recollected how a constable had been bilked. 

Bilked. [f. prec. + -ep1] Also bilkt. 
Cheated, ‘donc out’ of one’s due or expectation. 

1682 Dryven Jac F?. 104 Bilkt stationers for yeomen stood 
prepar'd. —(J.) The pleasing sight Of your bilk’d hopes. 

Bilking, vé/. 56. [f. as prec. + -1nG1.] The 
action of cheating or ‘doing out’ of one’s due. 

1687 I. Brown Saints tx Upr. Wks. 1730 1. 77 A pack of 
vermin, bred up to.. bilking of their landladies. 1756 
Gray's-lun Grul. 1.177 The .. bilking of Waiters at Places 
of Icntertainment. 

Bilking, /// a. [f. as prec. + -ine?.] Balking, 
disappointing, cheating. 

1731 Fietninc Lottery ii. Wks, 1784 11.140 Dear Madam, 
he not in such a passion, I am no bilking younger brother. 

Bill (bil), s2.!| Forms: 1-7 bil, 5-6 byl, bylle, 
bille, 1- bill. (Com. WGer.: OF. d2/, bzJ/es neut., 
sword, falchion = OS. 477, the same, OHG. 672/ 
neut. (MHG. 677 neut., mod.G. die fem., pickaxe) 
prob. :—OTeut. *dz/o-'m (with WGer. // for 7), 
connected by some with Skr. /2/ to split, cleave. 
Applied to various cutting weapons and imple- 
ments, the relations of which to each other are 
not satisfactorily ascertaincd. (Ger. de¢/, OHG. 
bihal, is an entirely different word.)] 

+ 1. A weapon of war mentioned in OE. poetry, 
a kind of broadsword, a falchion. Ods. | Prob. 
ably passing with modified shape into sense 2.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 4126 /Efter billes bite. ¢ 1050 Ags. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 376 Chalibem, bill, 1205 Jay. 1740 
Per wes bil ibeat ¢ per wes balu inuchel. [1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 273 x0le, The bill here {:n Death of 
DLrihtnoth) spoken of was a sword and notan axe.)} 


2. An obsolcte military weapon used chiefly by 
infantry; varying in forin froin a simple concave 
blade with a long woodcn handle, to a kind of 
concave ax with a spike at the back and its shaft 
terminating in a spcar-hcead; a halberd. 

Distinct forms of bills seem to have been painted or var- 
nished in different colours; hence the édack and brown bills 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

« 1300 A. Alzs, 1624 With longe billes .. They carve heore 
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bones. 1465 Marc. Paston Leé¢¢. 518 Il. 215 The ten- 
auntes.. havyng rusty polexis and byllys. 1495 Act u 
Hen, VII, \xiv. Pream., Armours Defensives, as.. Bowes, 
Billes, Hauberts. 1593 Suaks. Mich. //, ut. ii. 118 Distaffe- 
Women manage rustie Bills. 1598 Barret Theor, Warres 
1,1. 2 Inveterate opinion .. touching blacke bils and bowes. 
1603 Drayton Bar. Warres uu. xxxvii, Wer't with the 
Speare, or Browne Bill, or the Pike. 1813 Scotr 7rferm. 
1. xili, When the Gothic gateway frown’d, Glanced neither 
bill nor bow. 1834 PLancué Brit, Costume. 33. 

b. A similar weapon used by constables of the 
watch till late in the 18th cent. Also atérzd. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 28 All weapons from the 
taylors bodkin, to the watchmans browne bil. 1599 SHAKs. 
Auch Ado\n, ii.44 Hauea care that your bills be not stolne. 
1616 FLETCHER Cust, Country i. i. 9, 1. OF He was still in 
quarrels, scorned us Peace-makes, And all our bill-authority. 
1799 S. Freeman Jowx Of. 176 Every watchman carries 
a staff with a bill fastened thereon. 

3. Short for BiLt-MAN. 

1495 Hen. VII. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 11. I. 21 For ..an 
archer or bille on horsback viijd. by the day. 1513 HEN. 
VIII. in Strype Zecé, Mem. 1. 11. App. i. 4 A hundred able 
men ..wherof threescore to be archers and forty bills on 
foot. 1532 Hervet Xexophon's Housch. (1768) 35 Billes, 
and archers, the which folowe their capitaynes in goodarraye. 
1825 Scott 7adism. x, A strong guard of bills and bows. 

4. An implement used for pruning, cutting wood, 
lopping trees, hedges, etc., having a long blade 
with a concave edge, often cnding in a sharp hook 
(cf. BILL-HooK), and a wooden handle in line with 
the blade, which may be long as in the hedging- 
ii, or shortas in the Aardé-b2l7. (The form of the 
‘bill’ varies greatly in different localitics.) 

c¢ 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 106 Falcas- 
trum, sipe, uel bill. 1481 Caxton Reystard xxxiil. §1 The 
men..cam out with stauys and byllis, with flaylis and pyk- 
forkes. 1552 Hutort, Byl called a forest bil, or bushsithe. 
1570 W7lls & Luv. N. C. (1835) 334 Ij paire of wood skeles, 
one bilstaffe iiijs. @1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 103 
Having a forrest Bill on his shoulders. 1643 W. GREENHILL 
A.re at Root 1g It is not Falx, a Bill or Hooke, to chop off 
some Armes or Bowes. 1740 SomerRvILLE /fobbinol ii. 80 
And with his crooked Bill Cut sheer the frail Support. 1862 
TreNcuH Afonk & Bird xxxiii. Poems 28 The woodman’s glit- 
tering bill. 

+5. A digging implement ; a mattock or pickax. 

ferogo Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 361 Bidubium, 
muarra, bill} ¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (1839) 151 Vhah y sulle mi 
bil ant my borstax. c1g00 }warne & Gaw. 3223 ‘Thai had 
broght bath bill and spade. 1468 JJedulla Gram, Fosso- 
viunt, a byl or a pykeys. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 A Bille (a 
Byll or a pycoss), fossoriumt, ligo. 

6. Cond, + Bili-hager (?); BILLMAn, q.v. 

1460 Towneley Myst. 85 Both bosters and bragers God 
kepe us fro.. From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 

Bill, 52.2, Forms: 1-4 bile, 4 beele, bil, 4-5 
bylle, 5-6 bille, 6 byll, 4- bill. [OE. dzve 
?masc., not found elsewhere in Teut.; prob. :— 
OTeut. *72-, and possibly a derivative of the 
same root as BILL sd.1] 

1. The horny Brax of certain birds, especially 
when slender, flattened, or weak. 

In Ornithology, dea is the general term applicable to all 
birds ; in ordinary language dea is always used of birds of 
prey, and generally when striking or pecking is in question ; 
beak and &it/ are both used of crows, finches, sparrows, 
perching birds and songsters generally, 4/// being however 
more frequent ; 4/// is almost exclusively used of humming- 
birds, pigeons, waders, and web-footed birds. 

a1000 Ags. Gloss.in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 318 Rostrum, bile. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Duue ne harmed none fugele ne 
nid bile ne mid fote. 1387 Trevisa /figden Rolls Ser. 
Il. 421 Pe bryddes woundeb hem wib hire grete beeles. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 36 Bylle of a byrde, rostrum. 1486 
Bk, St. cilbans Avjb, Ye shall say this hauke has a large 
beke .. And call it not bille. 1563 B. Gooce Zgdogs (Arb.) 
tog To moue the Byll and shake the wings. 1601 Dent 
Pathw. Heaven Dd, As the Eagle renueth her bill. 1642 
Howett for. Trav. (Arb.) 80 Noah’s dove brought the 
branch of Olive in her Bill. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 454 
The duck tribe are distinguished by the breadth and de- 
pression of the bill. 1862 Woop Nad. Hist. 11. 3 A pecu- 
liar horny incrustment, called the beak or bill. This bill 
is of very different shape in the various tribes of birds. 

b. The horny beak of the 77/alypus. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 317 (Oruithorhynchus) Its muzzle 

is converted into a bill, closely resembling that of a duck. 

+c. Zo hold (one) with his bill in the walter: 
to keep him in suspense. Obs. = Fr. tentr le bec 
dans Peau, Littré. 

1579 Tomson Cadvin'’s Serm. Tint. 1041/1 What meant 
God to holde the fathers with their billes in the water (as 
wee say) so long, and sent not the Redeemer sooner ? 

+ 2. ‘rans. The beak, muzzle, or snout of other 
animals ; the human mouth or nose (cf. Bra). 

@ 1000 /ELEric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 118 Promuscida, 
ylpes bile ved wrot. ¢ 1330 Poem temp. Edw. 11, 353 Ne 
Iriste no man to hem, so false theih bethin the bile. ¢ 1380 
Str erumb, 2654 Yo hewe be Sarasyns bobe bok & bil. 
1611 SHAks. Hint. 7.1. ii. 183 How she holds vp the Neb, 
the Byll to him! «1625 Boys IV4s. (1630) 498 A third most 
resembled his progenitors, having his fathers bill and his 
mothers eye, 

3. A beaklike projection; a spur, tooth, spike. 
Applicd to some narrow promontories, as Portland 
Bill, Selsea Bill. Nautl. in pl., see quot. 1850. 

1382 Wvyciir Zech. iv. 12 The two eris.. of the olyues that 
hen bysidis the two golden bilis (dg. rostra aurea]. 1388 
— /sa. xli. 15 A newe wayn tlirecischynge, hauynge sawynge 
bilis. c1400 Destr, Trey xv. 6407 He braid out a brond 
with a bill felle. 1770 Wirurrinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 43 
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Beak, or Bill (rostrum), a long projecting appendage to some 
seeds like the beak of a bird, c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 
97. Bills, the ends of compass or knee timber. 

4. Naut. The point of the fluke of an anchor. 
Hence Bill-board, a board fastened edgewise to 
the side of a ship for the bill of the anchor to 
rest upon; also a board to protect the timbers of 
the ship from being damaged by the bill when 
the anchor is weighed. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bill, the point or ex- 
tremity of the fluke of an anchor. 1825 H.GAscoicne Naz". 
Fame 51 Another tackle on the Bill they place. c¢ 1860 H. 
Stuart Svaman's Catech. 7o What are the bill-boards for? 
For the flukes of the anchors to rest on. 1875 Beprorp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 364 The strain is applied .. on 
the palm, at a spot which, measured from the extremity of 
the bill, is one-third of the distance between it and the cen- 
tre of the crown. 

5. Comb, Bill-fish (Belone truncata), a small 
anadromous sea-fish of N. America. Also called 
Sea-pike, Silver Gar-fish, etc. ; +bil-fodur, ?bill- 
fodder ; bill-twisted a., having a twisted bill. 

1782 P. H. Bruce AZem. xu. 424 The sea hereabouts [Ba- 
hamas, etc.] abounds with fish unknown to us in Europe .. 
bill-fish, hound-fish, etc. ¢1350 W7li. Palerne 1858 His bag 
wib his bilfodur wip be best be lafte. 1649 G. Danie 777- 
narch Vo Rdr. 148 Froimsome Trees Byll-twisted Barnacles, 
ripen to Geese. 

Bill (bil), 53.8 Forms: 4-7 byli(e, bille, 6-7 
byl, bil, 4- bill. [ME. dre, in Al'r. dr/e, (An- 
gloL. d¢//a, an alteration of L. dzd/a in its me- 
dizeval sense. In cl.L., dz//a was ‘a bubble, a boss, 
a stud, an amulet for the neck’; whence, in med.L., 
“a seal’ esp. ‘the seal appended to a charter,’ ete. ; 
thence, ¢razsf. ‘a document furnished with a seal’ 
e g. a charter, a papal ‘bull’; and, by extension, 
any official or formal document, ‘a bill, schedule, 
memorandum, note, paper.’ It was in these latter 
senses that dz//a became in England dla, dzlle. 
Being a word of common use (see Du Cange), 
bulla was probably pronounced with 2, passing 
into Eng. y, 2; though no direct evidence of this 
has been found.] 

+1. A written document (originally sealed), a 
statement in writing (more or less formal); a 
letter, note, memorandum (cf. BILLET sb.) Ods. in 
general sense, but retained in numerous legal and 
commercial terms: see Io. 

[H. Knyeuton Chron, ui. i. an, 1272 Decanus Lincolni- 
ensis proposuit unam billam excusatoriam.] ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus 1. 1081 Scripe nor bill .. that touchith suche 
matere, Ne bring me none! 1393 Gower Cou. Il. 
304 But eche of hem to make a bille He bad and write 
his own wille. x42q £. Z£. IWidds (1882) 55 1.. declare 
my last will in pis bille. 1425 Paston Lett. 5 1. 21, I send 
you, closed in this bille the copie of un frendly lettre. 
c1460 Stans Puer 92 in Babees Bk. (1868) 32 Go, litel bille, 
bareyn of eloquence, Pray yonge children that the shal see 
or Reede, etc. 512 Act 4 Hen. V11/, xi, Every thing .. 
expressed in this bill of peticion, 1531 W. 1. fist. John 
ro It is called..an Epistle because it 1s sent as a letter or a 
byll. x599 Hakcuyt Voy. H.1. 25 To cast ouer the wals into 
the campe of the Christians, certaine bils written in Hebrue, 
Greeke, and Latine. 1727 Swirt Furth. Acc. £. Curll 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 156 To whom he gave the following bill 
of directions, where to find them. 1755 MAGENs /usurances 
II. 122 A Bill containing the Reasons of the Citation shall 
be left with the Person that is summoned, or at his House, 


+b. A letter or ‘bull’ of the Pope. Ods. 

1450 Myrc 709 All bat falsen the popes lettres or billes or 
seales. c1g00 Cocke Lorelles B.7 The pope darlaye hath 
yraunted in his byll That euery brother may do what he 
wyll. me : , 

+c. A writing circulated reflecting upon any 
person ; the analogue of the later printed pamphlet 


or lampoon, Oés. 

1424 Paston Lett. 4.1.13 Manaces of deth .. maden .. by 
-.billes rymed in partye. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 622/1 By sclaunderous bylles blowe abrode an euyl 
noughty tale. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 273 Au- 
gustus had written a great ragmans rewe, or bille, to be 
soung on Pollio in derision and skorne of hym by name. 
1553-87 Foxe al. & J/. (1596) 812/2 Many billes and rimes 
were set forth in diuers places against them. 


+d. A deed. Ods. 


1548 Forrest Pleas. Poes. 95 And then I dare to this Byll 
sett my hande. ¢ 1590 Martowr Fawsé. v.74 Consummatum 
est; this bill is ended. 1613 R. C. Zadle Alph., Scedule, 
obligation, or bill of ones hand. oe 

+2. A formal document containing a petition to 
a person in authority; a written petition. Ods. 

[1321 Liber Custtnt, (Rolls Ser.) 379 Come ils eient requis 
par bille a voz Justices eiraunz en la Tour de Loundres re- 
medie dun tort.] 1377 Lanct. P. P?.B. xu. 247 Hadde iche 
aclerke pat couthe write I wolde caste hym [the pope] a bille. 
1423 Jas. L. Adzg’sQ. Ixxxii, A warld of folk... With billis in 
thaire handis, of one assent Vnto the luge thaire playntis to 
present. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. v. 56 In the morning .. it 
behoued him to peruse al lettres supplicacions, and billes. 
1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 111 Vhatno Parliament should be 
dismist, till all the Petitions were answered; That is.. till 
all the Bills (which were then styled Petitions) were finished. 
1728 Pore Duxc. 1. 89 All vain petitions .. Amus’d he 
reads, and then returns the bills, } 

+b. A supplicatory address (not necessarily in 
writing) ; a prayer, supplication, request. Ods. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 166 Doth me right upon this 
pitous bille, In which I pleyne upon Virginius. ¢1430 
LypG. Bochas vi. i, (1554) 145 b, Phis was the bille which y 


BILL. 


John Bochas Made unto Fortune, 1570 Scot. Poems 16th 
C. II. 234 Diligent to heir the pure mannis bill. 
+e. 70 put (up) a bill; to present a petition, 

1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. V. 141 The bishops at 
Nicza, putte up billes to pe emperour. 1414 Brampton 
Penit, Ps. xxviii. 11 And mekely puttyth to the this bylle. 
1450 Paston Lett. 1.153, I cend yow a copy of the bylle 
that my Lord of Yorke put unto the Kynge. 3 

3. The draft of an Act of Parliament submittcd 
to the legislature for discussion and adoption as 
an ‘Act.’ Historically, this has passcd through 
the senses of a. A petition to the Sovereign, as in 
sense 2; b. A petition, containing the draft of 
the act or statute prayed for; ¢. The draft act 
without the petitionary form, as is now the casc 
with all Pudl/re di//s, or such as affect the interests 
of the public gencrally. Private Aills, i.e. such 
as grant relief to or confer privileges upon tndi- 
viduals or corporations, arc still introduced in the 
form of petitions. The nattre and scope of a 
bill is expressed by such phraseology as ‘a bill to 
reform the representation of the people,’ ‘a Bill of 
Indemnity,’ a ‘Reform Bill,’ ‘Manchester Water- 
works Bill’ 

{1362 Lanor. P. P/. A. v. 45 Thenne cam pees in-to par- 
lement and putte vp a bylle, How pat wrong wilffullich 
hadde hus wif for-leyen. 1484 Act 1 //en. V// (1780) X. 
App. 103 Item quiedam alia Billa... cum cedula eidem an- 
nexa exhibita fut coram Domino Rege in Parliamento pre- 
dicto.] 15322 ict 4 /len. 1/71, viii. Pream., To putte forth 
certeyn bylles in this present parliament. 1577-87 HArKiIson 
Englaud wu, viii. (1877) 176 ‘The clerke of the parlement, 
whose office is to read the billes, 1598 Snaks. M/erry W. 
n. i. 29 Ile Exhibit a Bill in the Parliament for the putting 
downe of men. 1709 London Gas. No. 4534/1 A Mes- 
sage to the House of Commons..to desire the House 
to come up.. to be present at the passing the said Bills 
into Acts. 1798 T. JerrErson IV7rit. (1859) IV. 217 Con- 
gress has nothing of any importance before them, except 
the bill on foreign intercourse. 1813 ard. Deb.in Examiner 
21 May 328/1 [He] moved, that the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill 
be re-committed. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps //anty Bk. Prop. 
Law xxi. 163 The bill.. passed the House of Lords. 1884 
Grapstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 We knew... that the 
Bill must remain a Bill, and could never have become an 
Act of Parliament. 

+4. Law. A written statement of a case; a 
pleading by the plainttf€ or defendant (but gene- 
rally by the former), e.g. a d7// of complaint in 
Chancery; an indtctment. Odés. exc. in certain 
phrases, chicfly, Zo find a true bill, lo tonore the 
bil, said of a Grand Jury, whose duty it is, in 
criminal Assizes, to declare that there ts, or is not, 
sufficient evidence to justify the hearing of a case 
before the judge and ordinary jury. 

¢1400 MAUNDEY, xv. 172 Both partyes writen here Causes in 
2 Billes. ¢1480 Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) I. 305 [Les 
querelles et billes de lappellant et du deffendant seront 
plaidees a la court.] ¢vans/, ‘The quarell and the billes of 
the appellant and of the defendant shall be pletid in the 
Court. 1495 Act11 Hen. V//, vii, Justices... have auctorite 
..to here and determyn the reherced causes .. upon bill 
before theym. 1531 Act 23 Hen. V//1, xv, Anyaccion, bill, 
or playnt of trespace. 1607 Cowett /uterpr., Bille is.. 
a declaration in writing, that expresseth either the griefe 
and the wrong that the complaynant hath suffered, by the 
party complayned of, or els some fault, that the party com- 
playned of, hath committed against some law or statute of 
the common wealth. /did. /enoranius, is a word properly 
ysed by the Grand Enquest .. and written vpon the bill. 
1660 Stancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 89 1 Anytus .. procured 
Melitus to prefer a billagainst hin. 1788 J. Powett Devises 
(1827) II. 485 Sir T. Plumer, M.R...accordingly dismissed 
the bill. ae 

b. Scotch Law. Any summary application by 
way of petition to the Court of Session. 

+5. A written list or catalogue, an tnyentory. 


Obs. exc. in specific combinations. 

1340 Hampeote Prose Tr, (1866) 7 The abbotte tuke pat 
byl] pat bay ware wrettyn in and lukede thareone. a 1400 
Cov. Myst. (1841) 41 Synne .scrapyth hym out of lyvys 
bylle, That blyssyd book. arsoo £, E. Alise. (1855) 64 
Thay schalle be wryttyne in a bylle. 1523 Lp. Berxers 
Froiss. 1, xviii. 26 Than the knyghtis .. made a byl of their 
horses, and suche other stuffe as they had lost. 1605 SHaks. 
Macb. 1. i, 100 Whereby he does receiue Particular addi- 
tion, from the Bill, That writes them all alike. . 

tb. Wed. A list of drugs, etc. to be mixcd to 
form a medicine, a medical prescription or rectpe. 

1529 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1142/2 After the 
billes made by the greate physicion God, prescrybynge the 
medicines hymselfe. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng. 1x. xliv. 
(1612) 209 Physitians bylles not Patients but Apothecaries 
know. 1663 Borie: Hud. 1. 1. 603 Like him that took the 
Doctor’s Bill And swallow’d it instead o’ th’ Pill. 1754 
Smetur A/idwif II. 540 The Apothecary .. went home 
to bring the bills. — ‘ 

ce. Nault, A list of persons appointed to duties. 

1830 Marrvat Avng’s Ozu xiii, ‘Turn the hands up to 
muster by the quarter-bill. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mas? axiii. 
69 Each man had his station. A regular tacking and wear- 
ing bill was made out. : 

_d. Zypogr. A scale or list of the proper quan- 
tities of each letter required for a fount. 

1824 J. Jonnson 7: r. II. 29 We will now give.. a re- 
| ene in “ete sorts, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
640 Typefounders have a scale or bill, as it is called, of the 
proportional quantity of each letter required for a fount. 

6. A note of charges for goods delivered or 


serviccs rendered, in which the cost of each item 


861 


is separatcly stated; also known as a Oil/ of 


parcels. 

In modern use, confined in this sense to the professions 
and to retail trade, and implying a demand for payment. In 
wholesale transactions, an ‘invoice,’ containing the usual 
particulars of a bill, is supplied on delivery of the goods, 
and the formal demand for payinent is made by a ‘state- 
ment of account’ sent in when the inoney is due. é// is 
however often loosely used for ‘invoice,’ and vice versa. 

1420 /. /2, Wills (1882) 53 Pat [they} be paied of their 
billes for makyng off a liuerey. 1526 Tinpate Like xvi. 6 
‘Take thy bill .. and wryte fiftic. 1600 B. Jonson /:7, Alan 
out of L1um.Ww.v, Farewell, good haberdasher. Well, now, 
Master Snip, let me see your bill. 1671 Lex Taliouts 10 
Apothecaries Bills, which .. amount to very great Sums. 
171z Loud. Gas. No. 5079/3 Several other Notes and ills 
of Parcels. 2748 Smoccett Rod, Rand, lv, 1 did myself 
the pleasure of discharging the bill. 1837 Dickens ch. 
x, Call a hackney-coach directly, and bring this lady's bill. 


+7. A label. Obs. 


1474 Caxton Chesse 130, | haue put on eche keye a bylle 
and writyng. 1600 Snaks. 1. . £. 1. li. 132 Three proper 
yong men .. With bils on their neckes. 

8. A written or printcd advertisement to be 
passed from hand to hand (hence also called hasd- 
6:11), or posted up or displayed tn some prominent 
place ; a poster, a placard. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiti. 199 The scottes made a 
bylle that was fastned vpon the chirche dores of seynt 
petre. 1563 GrinpDAL in Strype Lz/e (1821 122 [They] did 
then daily, but especially on the holiduys, set up their 
bills, inviting to plays. 1599 Suaks. Mach Ado1,i. 39 He 
set vp his bils here in Messina, and challenged Cupid at 
the flight. 162z Motte Camerar, Liz. Libr. w. xv. 291 It 
was cried to be hired or sold, and Bils were set up to that 
purpose. 1666 Pevys Diary (2879) LV. 193 Walked .. to the 
‘Temple thinking to have seen a play .. but there missing 
of any bills concluded there was none. 1678 N. WANLEY 
Wond. vi. xxix. 619/2 Billy set upon the Church-doors to 
inquire for things fost: 1710 Appison Satler No. 240 2 6 
To be seen both upon the Sign where he lived, and in the 
Bills which he distributed. 1727 Swirt Gaddiver n. il, Put 
out bills in the usual form, containing an exact description. 
1836 Dickens Sh. fos ili, A newly-posted bill informed us 
the house was again ‘To Let.’ 

+b. An announcetnent to be publicly read. Obs. 

1642 Scots Scouts Disc. in Phenix (1732) 1. 464 One Sun- 
day, at one Mr. Shute’s Parish Church, a Bill was delivered 
that John Commonwealth of England, being sick of the 
Scots Disease, desires the Prayers of the Congregation. 
39727 Swirt Furth. Acc, E. Curll Wks. 1755 WI. 1. 155 She 


+ privately put a bill into several churches, desiring the 


prayers of the congregation for a wretched stationer. . 

9. (More fully Bill of Exchange) A written order 
by the writer or ‘drawer’ to the ‘drawee’ (the 
person to whom it is addressed) to pay a certain 
sum on a given date to the ‘drawer,’ or to a third 
person named in the bill, known as the ‘ payee.’ 

A true bill of exchange is given in consideration of value 
received (and this is usually stated upon the bill, but a bill 
is sometimes drawn, not against value received, but merely 
as a means of raising money on credit, and is then known 
as an siccommodation Bill (see ACCOMMODATION 8). 

_ 1579 Fenton Guicciard. v1. (1599) 237 The merchants mak- 
ing difficultie..to accept the billes of exchange that were 
sent out of Fraunce. 1661 Perys Diary27 Mar.,I didget him 
to promise me some mioney upon a bill of exchange. 1682 
Scarcett Exchanges 23. 1713 STEELE Guardian No.2 He 
gave me a bill upon his goldsmith in London. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Comm. 11. 466. 1809 R. Lancrorp /atrod. Trade 
zo An Inland Bill is when the drawer and person drawn 
upon live in the same country or kingdom. 1848 ‘Tuacke- 
ray Van, Fair xviii, His bills were protested; his act of 
bankruptcy formal. 1880 B. Price in /raser's Alag. May 
668 Bills impart a valuable convenience to trade .. they bor- 
row the goods without payment for a time more or less long. 

+b. Loosely used for: A promissory note. Ofs. 
Wence, Bill of debt or bill obligatory: a bill ac- 
knowledging a debt and promising to mect it at 
a specified date. Also applied (with specification) 
to various promises to pay at a future datc, or at 
sight, issued by Banks, and by the Government ; 
cf. BANK-BILL, EXCHEQUER BILL. 

1613 Dekker Bankronts Bang. Wks. 1884-5 M0 373 
Next, came in Bils obligatory, a thousand in a cluster. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. Philenion 19, here give thee a Bill 
under my hand, that I will repay all that he oweth thee. 
1711 Loud. Gaz, No. 4869/3 Navy, Victualling, Ordnance, 
and Transport Bills, 1721 Ayig's Sp. 19 Oct. in Loni. Gaz. 
‘The Navy and Victualling Bills are at very high Discount. 

10. With specification: Bill of fare, a list of 
dishes to be served at a banquet, or which may 
be ordercd at a restaurant (tn the latter case with 
the prices attached), a ‘menu’, often fig. a pro- 
gramme; bill of health, an official certificate 
given to the master of a vessel sailing from a port 
liable to infection, stating whether at the ttme of 
satling any infectious disease extstcd on board or 
in the port (hence a c/ean d7//: one certifying 
total absence of infection; suspected or louched 
bill, foul bill); also a similar document required of 
travellers in some foreign ports; bill of lading, 
an official detailed receipt given by the master of 
a merchant vesscl to the person consigning the 
goods, by which he makes himself responsible for 
their safe dclivery to the consignee, This docu- 
ment, being the legal proof of ownership of the 
goods, ts often deposited with a creditor as secu- 
tity for moncy advanced; cf. CHARTER-PARTY ; 


BILL. 


+ bill of mortality or weekly bill, a periodically 
published official return of the deaths later, also 
of the births) in a certain district ; such a returit 
began to be published weekly by the London 
Company of Parish Clerks in 1592 for 10g parishes 
in and around London; hence this district (the pre- 
cise limits of which were often modified) became 
known as ‘within the bills of mortality’; bill of 
salc, a written instrument effecting a transfer of per- 
sonal proyerty; sec, a document given as security 
for moncy borrowed, authorizing the lender to seizc 
the property in case of the non-payment of the 
money by a spectficd time; bill of sight, per- 
intssion from the custom-house officers to land 
goods for inspection in their presence, when, from 
want of precise information, the consignee is un- 
able to enter them accurately; bill of store sce 
quots.) ; + bill of sufferance (sec quot.). Also 
bill of allainder, attorney (=\ctter of attorney), 
bill of conformity, credit, debt, discharge, exceptions, 
indictment, payment, receipl, remembrance, review, 
rights, etc. lor which see thesc words. 

(1577 87 Harrison Augland 1, xv. (1877! 272 Which *hill 
{of dishes] some doo call a memoriall.] 1636 Massincer 
Bashf, Lovers Prol., "Vis no crime. To please so many 
with one bill of fare. 1748 Mrs. 5. Harrison /Jonse-/prs. 
Locket-bk, Pref., Vhe Bill of Fare is a new and admirable 
contrivance. 1861 Mrs. Breton Bk. /louseh. Managem. 
954 A menu or bill of fare should be laid by the side of 
each guest. 1644 Iivetyn Wem, 12 Oct., Having procur’d 
a *bill of health without which there is no admission at any 
towne in Italy) we embarq’d on the rath. 1753 [ANway 
Trav. (1762) 1. v. Ix. 279 wee his giving us a bill of health, 
I went on board. 1851 M: Cuttocn Dict. Comm. 1084 Were 
the said bills of health clean, unclean, or suspected? 1599 
Hax.ouyt I). 1. 44 We .. caused one of them to fetch sp 
his *bils of lading. 1627 Cart, Smitu Seaman's Grant. xiit. 
62 Come aboord .. with their .. cocket, or bils of loading. 
1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 207 A bill of lading entitles the 
legal holder of it to certain cases or packages of goods. 
1645 Be Hate Nemel. Discontent. 26 Pleasure dies in the 
birth, and is not therefore worthy to come into this “bill 
of Mortality. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1651/4 The second of 
September was taken up within the Bills of Mortality, a 
Deal Box. 1698 Concreve Way of Il’, in. xv, We could 
have the gazette..and the Weekly Bill. 1709 STEELS. 
Tatler No, 54 ? 7 Living within the Bills of Mortality. 
1724 Abstr. Act 10 Geo. /.in Loud. Gaz. No. 6270/7 All Cho- 
colate..must be brought to be stamped... within the Weekly 
Bills in 14 Days. 1854 Tuackeray NVewcontes viii, He was 
as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the whole bill» 
of mortality. 1608 Dekker Selman Lond, Wks. \Grosart) 
III. 150 By “bils of sale .. get the goods of honest Citizens 
into their hands. 1765 Péil. Trans. LV. 46 He sold the 
boy to his present niaster.. 1 saw the bill of sale. 1875 
Beveoro Satlor’s Pocket Bk. (ed. 2) 225 The Bill of Sale is 
the instru:nent by which a Vessel is transferred to a pur- 
chaser. 1852 M‘Cuttocn Dict. Comm. 147 The East India 
Company are authorised .. to enter goods by *hill of sight. 
1670 Biounr Laiv Dict., * Bill of Store,is akind of Licence 
granted at the Custom-house to Merchants, or others, to 
carry such Stores or Provision as are necessary for their 
Voyage Custom-free. 1833 Act 3 Will. IV, lii, It shall be 
lawful to re-import into the United Kingdom .. any goods 
.. which shall have been legally exported ..and to enter 
the same by bill of store. 1670 Bount Lav Dict., * Bill of 
sufferance, is a Licence granted at the Custom-house to a 
Merchant, to suffer him to trade from one English Port to 
another, without paying Custom. : : 

ll. Comb. and Attrib, as (in sense 8) di//- 
poster, -sticker, -sticking, -patched, etc. ; (in sense 9 
bill-book, -broker, -broking, -discounter, -holder, 
-(rade; (in sensc 2) } O7//-maker, bill chamber 
(sense 4), 2 departinent of the Scotttsh Court of 
Session, to which suitors may repair at all times 
(including vacations) in emergencies requiring sum- 
mary proceeding ; bill-head (sense 6), paper ruled 
fora tradesman’s bills, having his name, etc. printed 
at the top. 

1774 Hentey in Prd. Traus. LXIV. 426 A large book .. 
ruled in the manner of a “bill-book, used by tradesmen. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput & S. iv. 58 ‘The ‘bill- 
brokers can tell how nearly the debts of different countries 
balance each other. 19764 Wesiey Zrv/. 2 July 1827) 111. 
179 ‘That wretched trade of *bill-broking. 1857 Sat. Kew. 
III. 345 To create a fortune by banking, brewing, or *bill- 
broking. 1866 Crump Banking 135 A very common custom 
among bankers..who style themselves * bill-discounters. 1847 
C. Appison Contracts u.v. § 1 (1883) 733 Securities. .avail- 
able to the *bill-holders if both drawer and acceptor become 
insolvent. 1529 More Sufplic. Souls Wks. 302 They had 
leuer see theire “bylmaker burned, than their supplicacion 
spedde. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ui. ix. 218 Th’ Ape.. 
is as malecontent As a *bill-patch’t doore. 1864 /fiies 24 
Dec., A corps of *bill-posters, painters, etc., to put adver- 
tisements on the prominent rocks. 1774 /8 esti. Mag. Il. 
323 °Bill-stickers, pickpockets, and chimney-sweepers. 1862 
Smecey Vuee Crit. § 2. 117 Written in largeand prominent 
type, like that employ‘d by °bill-stickers. 1864 Reais: 23 
Mar. 6 With ..the progress of civilisation, *bill-sticking has 
expanded into bill-posterism. 1791 Westey H’ks. 1872 VIII. 
jog ‘That base practice of raising money by coining notes 
(commonly called the *bill-tradet , 

Bill, 50.4 rare. (¥or dee/, decal, dial. form of 
BE.u, BELLow.] Bellowing; the boomofthe btttern. 

1789 Worvsw. Aten, Walk 21 When first the bittern’s 
hollow bill Was heard. 

Bill (bil, v1 (f. Bine 56.1] trans. To work 
at or on with a bill; to hoe, hack, chop, lop. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 36 Byllen wythe mattokys, digoni>», 


BILL. 


marro. 1647 H. More Ad Paron. Poems 319 Busily bill- 
ing the rough outward rinde. 1833 M. Scorr Sow Cringle 
xix. 534 A small footpath that had been billed in the bush. 

Bill, v.2 Forms: 3 billen, 4 bilen, 5 byll-en, 
-yn, (bollyn), 7 bile, 6- bill. [f. Brut 5.7] 

+1. znxtr. To strike with the bill; to peck. Ods. 

c1220 Bestiary 82 in O. E. Misc. 3 Danne god he {the 
eagle] to a ston, and he billed der on, billed til his bec biforn 
haued de wrengde forloren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xu. xxxii, The sparow .. biteb and bileth {1535 byllyth] for 
to haue nestes of swalowes. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 36 Bollyn 
or jowyn {v.7. byllen or iobbyn]} wythe the bylle as byrdys, 
rostro. 21678 Marvett Unfort. Lover 51 As one cormorant 
fed him, still Another on his heart did bill. 

tb. trans. with out, away, etc. 

1496 Dives § Paup.(W. de W.)1v. iii. 163/1 She [the Pelly- 
cane] beteth & bylleth and casteth them out of her company. 

2. To stroke bill with bill (as doves). 

1592 Suaks. Venu. & Ad, 366 Like two silver doves that sit 
a-billing. 1637 Heywoop Dealogies 309, 1 observ'd but late 
Two Turtles in, and either court it’s mate. 1687 DryDEN 
Hind § P. wi. 950 Voracious Birds, that hotly Bill and 
breed. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. A/onast. Ord.(1863) 20 Two 
doves billing upon the roof above. { 

3. transf. To caress, make show of affection ; 
usually (of reciprocal action) fo 62/7 and coo. 

1606 SHaks. 77. 4 Cr. ui, ii. 60 What, billing againe? 1678 
Butcer //ud, 11. i. 687 Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary ona shilling. x71z STEELE Sfec?. 
No 30071 Tom Faddle and his pretty spouse wherever 
they come are billing at such a Rate. 1854 THACKERAY 
-Vewcomes 1, 295 Jenny and Jessamy .. billing and cooing 


in an arbour. 

Bill, v7.3) [f. Brit 54.3] 

+ 1. ¢rans. To enter (in a bill, book, cataloguc, 
account, or reckoning). Oés. 

¢1305 Leg. Holy Rood (1871) 138 Pardoun in book is billed. 
1615 Br. Hate Context. (1645) 58 There is none of all our 
cates here, but must be billed up. 1629 H. Burton Badel 
no BHeth.52 The Authours billed and catalogued by Brierly. 
1656 Jexnys On Fide 1845) 85 The impenitent are billed and 
booked by God, and at length God will call in his debts. 

b. U.S. To enter in a railway book or way-bill ; 
to ‘book.’ 

1867 Vermont Rep. XL. 326 The station agent. .billed the 
plaintiff’s goods through to C. 1881 CAtcago Times 16 Apr., 
There were four hundred cars of grain billed to St. Louis. 
1883 St. Yames's Gaz. 15 Mar., It was a young lady .. 
about nineteen years of age, and billed from Selma, Ala- 
bama, to New York. 

+2. To enter (a person) in a list (e.g. of soldiers 
for service), to enroll. Oés. 

1460 Carpcrave Chron. (1858) 278 And officeres inquired 
whi he was so bold for to bille hem. 1542 Upatt Eras. 
sl poph. 190a There was one persone bewraied, that had 
billed hymself in the noumbre of the sickefolkes. 1567 Grin- 
pat Let. Wks. (1843) 292 He might bill three or four grave 
men, whereof her Majesty might make choice. 1633 T. 
Apams £xf. 2 Pet. ii. 3 As if they were booked, enrolled, 
and billed to this confusion. 

+3. To make (one) the subject or object of a 
bill ; to libel, lampoon ; to indict ; to petition. Ods. 

©1450 Pol. Poents (1859) 11. 228 Yt is myche lesse harme 
to bylle thanne to kylle. 1537 State Papers Heu.V11/1, 1. 
547 We haue neither billed any suche nomber of persounes 
.- ne purpose to call uppeany oon persoune. 1728 Ramsay 
Wks. (1848) 111. 137 Poor Pousies .. bill’d the judge, that 
he wad please ‘To give them the remaining cheese. 

4, To announce or advertise by bill, 

1694 R. L'Estrance /‘ables cccc. (ed. 6) 429 A Composition 
that he Bill’d about, under the name of a Sovereign Anti- 
dote. 1871 Datly ews 21 Mar., At the Opera to-night 
Flick und Flock is ‘ billed.” 1884 A/auch. Exam. x Oct. 5/5 
The leading feature of the Pall Mall Gazette ‘ special’... so 
loudly billed to-night. 

5. To plaster over, occupy, or crowd with bills. 

1851 //ouseh. Weds, 11. 601 All traces of the broken win- 
dows were billed out, the doors were billed across. 1884 
/larper’s Mag. Sept. 509/2 The .. agent thought this town 

. would be a good place for his man, and so he ‘ billed’ it. 

Bill, obs. Sc. form of Buu. 

Billable (bilab’l), 2. rave? [f. Bun 9.3 + 
-ABLE.] Liable to be served with a bill; indictable. 

1579 Rep. Commis. Border Causes in Egerton Papers 234 
Certifying such as shall resett the same upon their ground, 
that they shalbe billable for their so doing. 

Billage (bi'lédz), 56. A variant of BiLcE. 

1627 Cart. Suttu Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 A ships Billage 
is the breadth of the floore when she doth lie aground. 1708 
Waris Lexicon Lechn., Bildge, of a Ship, is the bottom of 
her Floor .. and &:2/age is the breadth of her Floor when 
she lies aground. 

Billage, ~. To ince. 

ga Carr. Swit Searan's Gram. ix. 41 The ship may 
-. Billage on a rocke. 1628 Dicay Voy. Medit. 43 My 
boate was billaged and all of vs tumbled in the sea, 

Billament, variant of Biniment, Obs, 

Billander, obs. form of Binanpen. 

+ Billard. Oés. ordia/. [Derivation unknown: 
it is not easy to connect it im scnse with F. éz//ard 
stick with a knob or hook. 

1. The Coal-fish, a fish allicd to the Cod; cf. 
BIv.er 50.4 

1661 Ray /¢in. (1760) 173 There are the same sorts of Fish 
taken at Whitby as at Scarborough ; and some others they 
named to us, as Dabs, illards. 19753 Cnampers Cyc, 
Supp., Billard, inichthyology,an english name forthe young 
fish of the coal-fish.. up to a certain size. 1865 Covcu 
Brit, Fishes W1. 84. 

2. (Sec quot.) [probably distinct from 1.] 

1669 WorLipai. Syst. Agric. (1681) 322 Billard is in some 


[See prec.] 
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places used for an imperfect or Bastard Capon. 
S. & E.C. Was. 59 Billard, a Bastard Capon. 

Billards, obs. form of BiLLIARDs. 

Billbe'rgia, bilbergia. [Named after 
Billberg, a Swedish botanist.] A genus of orna- 
mental and fragrant epiphytes (N.O. Bromeliacei), 
natives of the forests of tropical America. 

1858 Penny Cycl, 2nd Supp. 66/1 Billbergia, a genus of 
plants ..all natives of South America. 1882 Garden 17 
June 428/2 The cultivation of Bilbergias 1s so very simple. 

Billberry, variant of BiBreRry. 

Billed, #//. a. [f. Biri sé.1 and 2.] Furnished 
with a bill; having a beak, spike, etc. (Usually 
in composition, as /og-, broad-, soft-billed, etc.) 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles. iii. 37 All billid breddis pat be 
bough spareth. 1513 Douctas #xe/s x1. xii. 20 The weill 
stelit and braid billit ax. 1582 D. Incram arr. in Arb. Gar- 
ner V. 257 It is bigger than a goose, billed like a showeler. 
1625 Bacon Goodness, Ess. (Arb.) 201 A longe Billed Fowle. 
1770 G. Wuite Seléorue xxxvi, Hard-billed birds subsist on 
seeds, 1847 CarPrenTeR Zool. § 385 Deuttrostres, or 
toothed-billed Birds, which are characterized by a notch or 
tooth near the extremity of the upper mandible. 

Billement(e, variant of Biniment. Odés. 

+ Biller. Sc. Obs. (Pa. F. delicr, in 16th c. also 
belliertam.] ?A ram. 

€1560 A. Scott Moneth May, In May gois damosells 
and dammis In gardynnis grein to play lik lammis, Sum at 
the barris thay brace like billers. 

Billers, variant of BILDERS. 

Billet (bilét), 55.1 Forms: 5 bylet, 5-6 bil- 
lette, 6 billot, billotte, 7 bullet, 6- billet. 
[ME. and AF, é2/ctte, AngloL. é2lletta, dim. of 
billa, bille, BILL s68 (But S2//efe occurs also in 
continental OF., apparently as a variant of dze//ete, 
in med.L, dudletta, dim. of L. bz//a; and this may 
have contributed to the Eng. form.)] 

+1. gen. A short written document; a small 
paper, notice, or note ; a label. Ods. 

{1317 in Dugdale’s J/onast. Ang?. 1. 654 Secundum quod 
continetur in quadam billetta inter sigillum & scriptum ante 
consignationem affixa.) ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 36 Bylet, 
scrowe [v. ». Bille], szatricuda. 1495 dct 11 Hen. VI/, x. 
§ 2 Acquietaunce, writynges, billes, or billettis, wherby it 
may appere. .{that] the seid Commyssioners. . have receyved 
the somme. 1555 Fardle Facious u. iv. 142 Thei caried 
vppon their foreheades .. pretie billettes of Paper .. these 
were called their Philacteries. 

+b. A bill of fare. Obs, rare. 

1577 Harrison England 1. xv. (1877) 272 Which bill {of 
dishes] some doo call a memoriall, other a billet. 

2. sfcc. A short informal letter, a ‘note.’ arch. 

1579 Fenton Guécciard. v. (1599) 218 Writing to him 
billets and letters full of office and humanitie. a 1674 
Crarenvon /7ést. Red. I1. x. 58 The King .. receiv’d little 
Billets, or Letters .. without any Name, which advertised 
him of wicked designs upon his life. 1712 STEELE Spect. 
No. 306 2 The Lady..writ this Billet to her Lover. 1807 
T. Jerrerson Cory, (1830) 78 Once in a winter, he usually 
wrote him a billet of invitation to dine. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. V1. 49 Carrying billets backward and forward 
between his patron and the ugliest maids of honour, 1877 
Merivace A out. Tritemnv, viii. 166 They thrust billets into 
his hand, inscribed ‘ rutus, thou sleepest.’ 

+3. A written permission to enter a theatre, 


public place, etc.; an order, a pass. Os. or arch. 

1697 C’tess D’Amuoy’s Trav. (1706) 33 Although I had a 
Pasport .. 1 was oblig'd to take a Billet from the ‘Yoll- 
House. 1816 J. Scorr l/s. Parts 335 The conductor exa- 
mined the billets of admission {to the catacombs]. 1823 
Lams £dia Ser. 1. xvi. (1865) 124 A pretty liberal issue of 
those cheap billets in Brinsley’s easy autograph. 

4. Url. An official order requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to provide board and lodging 
for the soldier bearing it. (The ordinary modern 
sense.) Hence billet-master, the official whose 
duty it is to make out billets; billet-money, the 
cost of quartering soldiers; also fig. Avery bzellet 
has ttsbillet (i.e. its destination assigned); only those 
are killed whose death Providence has ordained. 

1644 in Rushw. //s¢. Coédé. i. U1. 649 That no Billet shall 
be granted upon any of the Inhabitants without their con- 
sent. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6152/3 His Officers and Soldiers ; 
who were by those Billets dispersed into Quarters in several 
Parts of the Town, 1811 WeLLiNGToN Ze¢. in Gurw. Desf. 
VII. 140 A Billet is a legai order from a competent autho- 
rity to the person to whom it is addressed to provide lodging 
for the bearer of it. 1640-4 Azug’s Sf. in Rushw. /7ést. 
Coll. mi. (1692) 1. 614 That which is owing to this County 
for Billet-Money. 1765 WesLey Yru?. 6 June, He never re- 
ceived one wound. So true is the odd saying of King Wil- 
liam, that ‘every bullet has its billet.’ 

+5. A voting-paper used in voting by ballot. 
Act of Billets (Scotch Parl. 1662): a measure by 
which the twelve persons excepted from the King’s 
Indemnity were to be chosen by secret voting. 

1627 Lisander & Cal. 1x. 195 Three billets were made with 
their three names which wereall putintoacask, 1676 W. Row 
Contn, Blair's Antobiog. 450 That..unjust, unreasonable, and 
illegal Act of Billets. ¢ 1690 LAUDERDALE Speech in Macken- 
zic Alem, 85 Some Republicks use the Billet, or the Ballot, 
in giving places. 1781 J. Moorr Vrew Soc. /t. (1790) 1. xi. 
121 Each elector .. throws a little billet into an urn.. On 
this billet is inscribed the person's name. 

| 6. A bank-note. [French ; uscd by Carlyle for 
local colouring. ] 

2887 Cariyte fr. Hew. 1. v. iii. 207 Billets of a new Na- 
tional Bank. 


1674 Ray 
Suss. 
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4] See other senses which may belong here, at the 
end of BILurt 56,2 

Billet, 54.2 Also 4-6 billette, 5 bylet, 5-6 
belet, 6 byllet, 8 billot. fa. F. d2W/ette (OF. 
billete), and é2//ot, diminutives of é2//e ‘trunk of 
a tree, length of round timber’ ; in 12th c. med.L. 
billa and illus ‘branch, trunk of a tree’: of un- 
known origin. (The Celtic derivation given by Lit- 
tré and others is erroneous. The alleged Irish 4¢//e 
‘trunk of a tree,’ is only one of the innumerable fig- 
ments of O’Reilly’s Dictionary. Whitley Stokes.)] 

1. A thick piece of wood cut to a suitable length 
for fuel. 

{1361 in Rymer’s Fadera VI. 316 Quatuor Milia Billeto- 
rum.. Emi & Provideri.] c1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Bylet, 
schyde, teduda. 1635 W. Austin JZedit. 36 Surely many 
stickes together, burne more vehemently, then a single 
Billet. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. ii. 133 Some of our men..were 
employed in cutting down trees, and splitting them into 
billets. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. 11. v. 349 He slept on 
the ground with a billet of wood for his pillow. 

+b. collect. Woodso cut for fuel; billet-wood. Ods. 

1465 Manu. & Housch. Exp. 482 Payd fore a cartfulle 
of belet at Eltam, ijs. viijd. 1559 FasyANn vu. 705 The 
maior ..solde to the poore people billet and faggot, by the 
peniworthe. 164z Cuas. I in Let, Student Oxf. 1 Where 
.- was fuell and billet enough. 1664 Evetyn Sydva (1679127 
The smaller trunchions .. make billet, bavine, and coals. 

+e. Fire-wood of size regulated by law. Oés. 
150z ARNOLD Chrox. {1811) 98 Item that euery Esex belet 
of one {shide] contayn in lengith with the Carf iij fote and 
half of assise and in gretnes in y® middes xv inches. 1542-3 
Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, iii, The vntrewe lengthe and quan- 
titie of faggotte talwood, and billette. 1581 LamsBarbe 
Eiren. u. vii. (1588) 208. : 

2 A (thick) stick used as a weapon. + Sizgle 
billet: single stick. : 

1603 Suaks. A/eas. for JM. ww. iil. 58 Or they shall beat out 
my braines with billets. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Captain 
u. i. 53/1 Fighting at single billet with a barge-man. {1741 
Ricuarpson Paniela (1824) 1. 88 Nan ..was taking up a 
billet to knock me on the head.) 

3. A small bar of metal. ‘ta. A ‘bar’ or ingot 
of gold or silver. b. Of iron or steel: see quot. 

[1353 Act. 27 Edw. ///, ii. § 14 Plate dargent, billettes 
dor et tut autre maner dor.] 1670 Brounr Law Dict., 
Billets of Gold, Wedges or Ingots of Gold. 188x RayMoxp 
iUining Gloss. : Billet 1. Iron or steel, drawn from a pile, 
bloom, or ingot, into a small bar for further manufacture. 
2. Asmall bloom. 1883 Dazly News 8 Oct. 2/5 In Bessemer 
stee] ., hoops and billets are somewhat easier to buy. 

4. Arch. An ornamental moulding used in Nor- 
man architecture, consisting of short cylindrical 
pieces placed lengthwise at regular intervals in 
hollow mouldings ; sometimes in two or more rows, 
breaking joint. Also aftrzb. 

1835 T. Hore /7ist. Ess. Archit, xiii. (1840) I. 139 Never 
extended beyond the jejune form of the lozenge .. or the 
zig-zag, and the billet. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindtsf. 69 
Their billet ornamentation and its chequered shade. 1879 
Str G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11.86 Vhe chamfers of a string 
or label relieved with the billet or short piece of roll left 
projecting from them at intervals. 

5. p/. The excrements of a fox. (cf. BILLETING 3.) 

“| The following senses belong doubtfully to this 
or the prec. word. 

6. Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
placed on end. (Variously conjectured by early 
writers to represeut a folded letter, a brick, and 
cloth of gold.) 

1592 WyKLEY Ariworte 153 A siluer fes tween many bil- 
lets gold. 1610 Guittin Heraldry iv. v. (1660) 279 This 
Billet in Armory is taken for a paper folded up in form of a 
letter. 19724 /d2d. (ed. 6) Dict., Billets.. Tresor Heraldique 
says, most Authors take them for Bricks. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Billets, in Heraldry, are supposed to represent pieces 
of cloth of gold or silver. 1852 Miss Yonce Cawzeos (1877) 
II. ii. 24 The eleven argent billets on their azure shield, 

+7. transf. and fig. Obs. 

1548 Hace Chron. (1809) 613, xii persones all ridyng on 
coursers barded and apparelled in white Sattin and blacke 
broched with gold and silver with cuttes and culpynes 
muche after tawny and blacke Sattin Billottes. c1600 
G. Wyatt in Cavendish’s Wolsey (1825) 11. 200 So many 
cross billets of cunning polities, surmounted by the guiding 
providence of God. ; 

8. Saddlery. a. A strap which enters a buckle. 
b. A pocket or loop which receives the end of a 
buckled strap. 

1481-90 Howard Ifouseh. Bhs. 195, lj. peyr of brode 
reynys, and ij. new hellet-thongs. 1794 W. Frtton Car- 
rtages (1801) I. 137 The tassels, the plated buckles, and the 
leather billets. /déd¢. 138 The tassel, and the billet and 
buckle to complete it, is also 3s. 

9. Comb. and Attrib.,as billet-dealer, -wood, etc. ; 
billet-head, a picce of wood at the bow of a 
whale-boat, round which the harpoon line runs ; 
also ‘a carved prow bending in and out, contrari- 
wise to the fiddle-head (scroll-head)’ Smyth Saz/or’s 
lVord-bk.; billet moulding = BiLuet sé.2 4. 

ax625 KLetcHer Noble Gent. ui. i. 35 There’s not the 
least of the “billet dealers But have it in measure delicate. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 The cornucopia which 
ornamented her *billet-head. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
xxiv. §3 What is called the Norman “billet moulding. 1759 
B. Martin Naz. //jst. Eng. 11. Norf. 70 A Fire of clean 
plies 1972 Phil. Trans. LX. 90 *Billet-wood for 
ewel. 
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Billet, 54.8 Also billit. [perh. a corruption 
of BitLarp; perh. the correct form, and identical 
with prec. word.] A coal-fish, when one year old. 
Cf, BILLARD I. 

1769 Pennant Zool. HI. 153 They [the fry of the coalfish] 
are called at Scarborough errs, and when a year old, ud- 
lets, 1832 J. Core Scarbor. Guide 108 The principal fish.. 
for sale are... parr, billits, cole fish. 1883 Fisheries E.xhib. 
Catal. 10 Mounted Lines for.. Billet, and all surface fish. 

Billet (bi-lét),v. Also 7 billit, billett. Pa. t. 
and pple. billeted. [f. BILLET sd.1] 

+1. ¢ranzs. To enter tn a list; to enroll. Oés. 

1607 Suaks, Cor. 1. iii. 48 The Centurions, and their 
charges distinctly billetted..and to be on foot at an houres 
warning. 1618 Select. //arl. Misc. (1793) 218 He billetted 
the said pioneers for several ships. 1629 R. Hitt Path. 
Piety I. Pref. 11 Blessed and billeted up be they in Ileaven. 

2. To assign quarters to (soldiers) by a note or 
ticket ; to quarter (troops) ¢, af, on, upon, with. 

1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe(1871) 10 For ten weeks together 
this rabble-rout..are billetted with her. 1604 Suaxs. O¢4. 
u. ili. 386 Go where thou art Billited. a@1674 CLARENOON 
Hist, Reb, 1. 1. 33 They refused to suffer the Soldiers to be 
billetted upon them. 1849 Macautay //ést, Eng. 1.1. 85 
Companies of soldiers were billeted on the people. 

b. gex. To assign or appoint quarters to; to 
locate. (With 1837 cf. BILLET sd.1 4.) 

1606 Sytvester Du Bartas, Columnes w. WwW tie 643 In 
what bright starry Signe, th’ Almighty dread, Dayes 
Princely Planet’s dayly billeted. 1650 R. GeLt Serm. 15 
We finde the twelve Tribes . .billeted according to the four 
Quarters of heaven. 1837 Dickens Péchw. xix, Shots.. 
cast loose upon the world and billeted nowhere. 

tc. To give quarters to, lodge. Ods. 

1637 Quartes Elegy Wks. 1881 III. 15 Sorrow is the Guest 
Which I must entertaine, and billet in my brest. 

+ 3. ¢xtr. (for reff.) To have quarters. Ods. rare. 

1628 in Parr’s Lett. 400(L.) He billets in my lodgings. 

4. trans. To serve (a person) with a billet. 

1833 Marrvat 7, Simnfle xxiv, ‘Conscripts!’ said the 
woman of the house..‘1 ain billeted full already.’ 

+5. To select by billet (see Bittet sé.! 5); to 
ballot. Ods. 

c16go Sir G. Mackenzie Mem. AG. Scotland 75 Lauder- 
dale..askt the King, ‘ What if they billet me, Sir?’. Then 
Lauderdale told him that he was billeted. 

|| Billet-doux (bi:ledz).  [Fr.;=sweet note.] 
A love-letter. (Now usually jocear.) 

1673 Dryoen Jarr. @ la Alode 1, i. 261 He sings and 
dances en Frangois, and writes the billets doux to a miracle. 
@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhin.) £f. Fudian Wks. 1705 II. 
o4 Strephon’s Billet douxe’s have made them sport. 1712 

‘ore Rafe Lock 1. 138 Here files of pins extend their shin. 
ing rows, Pufts, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair iv, To see whether there was a 
billet-doux hidden among the flowers, 

Billeté, -etté, -etty (bi'léti). Also 6 bil., 
billettie, 9 billetée, biilettée. [a. F. d7//et/, in 
samme sense, f. di//ef : see BILLET 56.% 7.] 

ffer, Charged with billets: sce quot. 1766. 

1572 BossEWELL Armor/e u. 27 He beareth quarterly, 
Sable and Argent engrayled, Billettie. 1766 Porny Her- 
aldry (1787) Gloss., Bréleté, Billetty .. is used in blazoning 
Billets that exceed ten. 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. ¥ 
Pop. vii. 33 A field semée of Billets is Brdletée. 

Billeted (bilétéd), 44/. a. [f. BrbLET z, and sé.] 

+ 1. Furnished with billets or strips of metal. Ods. 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 189 ‘The Cymball was... 
composed of thinne plates of brasse, with certayne small 
barres of iron, fastned, and crosse billeted in the plates. 

2. Quertered by billet. 

1628 Moundeford AISS.in Forster Gr, Remonstr. 221 The 
billeted souldiers. 1866 .Vorn, Star 12 July, In Saxony 
each billeted soldier pays five silbergroschen, 

Billeter. [f. Bitter v.+-er.] a. An officer 
who makes out billets. +b. A soldicr with a 
billet. +¢. Onewho selects by billet: sec BiLLETz. 5. 

1640-4 in Anushw. //ist. Coll, i. (1692) 1. 206 Officers or 
Billiters of Souldiers, dead or run away. 1643 Brasitace 
Wks. 1842-4 111. 450 So soon as he was gotten into Hull to 
fill their house with billetters. 1663 W. Suarr in Landerd. 
Papers (1884) 1. 127 The billeters nay be disappoynted. 

Billeting (bi-létin), vd/.56. [Consists of what 
are really different words f. BILLET v. and 5d.] 

1. The quartering of soldiers by billet. 

1640 Petit. to King in /farZ, Mise.11811) VII. 215 Your 
subjects burdened with .. billeting of soldiers, and other 
milnlary charges. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. VI. 72 
As long as the system of billeting continues. 

+ 2. Selection by billet or voting-paper. Ods. 

1662 R. Law Aéeu, (1817) 12 An act of billating, by which 
he would have cut off some nobles in the land from all 
public trust. 3662 W. Suarp in Lauderd, Pap. \1884) 1. 
Ivi, The billeting being agreed to in the articles yesterday. 

3. See quot. (Cf. BILLET 54.2 5.) 

1706 Puittirs, Bes (among Hunters), the Ordure, or 
Dung of a Fox. [So in Battey and later Dicts.] 

4, Billeting-roll (\ron-working), a set of rollers 
for reducing smelted iron to the form of bars. 


Bi'lletless, z. Without a billet. 

1868 Once a Wk, No. 14. 300 A billetless bullet from the 
old flint rifle. 

Bill-fish: see Bi.u sé.2 

Billful (bilful). As much as fills a bird’s bill. 

3616 Surrc. & Marku. Couxty, Farm 718 Giue her a birds 
bill full foure times a day. 1863 BuckLanp Cur. Nat. /list. 
Ser. 1. 329 He takes a billfull of mud. 


Bill-hook (biljhuk). [f. Brut 56.1 + [foo sé.] 
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A heavy thick knife or chopper with a hooked 
end, used for pruning, cutting brushwood, etc. 

1611 Corcr., Rivereau ..a Welsh hooke, or hedging bill 
made with a hooke at the end. .we call it a Bill-hooke. 1837 
Howitt Rar Life vi. xviii. (1862) 608 ‘The billhook of the 
Midland counties, with a back edge as well as a front one. 
1857 S. Ossorn Quedah ix. 118 Each carried a sharp bill 
hook, with which to cut his way through the underwood. 

Billiards (bilyaidz), sd. f/. Also 6-7 balli- 
ards, 7 billards, billiars, billyards. ‘The sing. 
billiard is used only in comb. (see 2). [a. F. d2/- 
lard, OF. also dil/art, the game; so named from 
billard ‘a cue, orig. ‘a sttck with curved end, a 
hockey-stick,’ dimn. of dr2/e picce of wood, stick : 
see BILLET 56.2 and -snp. In Eng. introduced only 
as the name of the game, and made pl. as in 
draughts, skittles, bowls, and other names of games. ] 

1, A game played with small solid ivory balls on 
a rectangular table having a smooth cloth- covered 
horizontal surface, the balls being driven about, 
according to the rules of the game, by means of 
long tapering sticks called cues. 

1sgt Spenser A/, //ndbderd 803 With all the thriftles games 
that may be found... With dice, with cards, with balliards. 
1598 Fiorio, /’rvcco, a kinde of play with balles vpon a 
table, called billiards. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & Cl i. v. 3 Let 
it alone, let’s to billards. 161x Cotcr., Billiard, a short 
and thicke trunchion, or cudgell: hence. .the sticke where- 
with we touch the ball at billyards. 1712 ArsuTHNoT John 
Budi (1755) 5 You sot, says she, you.. spend your time at 
billiards, etc. 1873 Bennett & Cavenoisn Séldierds 2 No- 
thing is known about Billiards prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ; 

2. Comb. and Attrib., as billiard-ball, -club, -cue, 
-player,-room, -sharper,-sharping,-stick , billiard- 
cloth, fine green woollen cloth used for covering 
billiard-tables ; billiard-mace, or +-mast, a rod 
furnished with a head or knob used to propel the 
ball in billiards ; billiard-marker, a person who 
marks the ‘ points’ made by each player, and keeps 
account of the progress of the game; a/so, a 
counting apparatus for registering results; so 
billiard- marking ; billiard-table, the large table 
on which the game of billiards is played; usually 
12 ft. by 6, covered with fine green cloth, sur- 
rounded by a cushioned ledge, and provided with 
six ‘ pockets’ at the corners and sides for the re- 
ception of the balls. 

«1637 B. Jonson Celedr. Charts, And cheek .. Smooth as 
is the *bilhard-ball. 187z Vynvatt Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. 
xv. 408 Not all the sense of pain or pleasure in the world 
could lift a stone or move a “billiard-ball. 1775 Sucripan 
Rivals u. i, Seven. .waiters, and thirteen *billiard-markers. 
1785 Cowrer Zask 1. 221 What was an hour-glass once Be- 
comes a dice-box, and a *billiard-mast [1806 -mace] Well 
does the work of his destructive scythe. 1848 THackeRAy 
Van, Fair viii, Tall doors with stags’ heads over them, 
leading to the *billiard-room and the library. 1865 Pad/ 
Afall G. 11 Aug. 2/2 He meant to climb in the world to all 
that was pure and heroic by “*billiard-sharping. 1817 Cotu- 
rioce Biog, Let, (1817) 52 When. .the “billiard-stick strikes 
the first or white ball. 1677 Evetyn .J/em. 10 Sept., The 
gallery is a pleasant, noble room: in the .. middle, is a 
*billiard-table. x71x Steere Sfect. No. 54 P 4 Bowling- 
Greens, *Billiard-‘l'ables, and such like Places. 1867 Baker 
Nile Tribut, viii. 190 An immense tract of high grass, as 
level as a *billiard-table. 

Billie, variant of Bitty}. 

Billimente, variant of BiLimENT. Ods. 

Billinder, obs. form of BILANDER. 

+ Billing, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Bite v.14+-1NG1,] 
Working with a bill or mattock ; hoeing. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 36 Byllynge of mattokys, dgonizacro. 

Billing (bili), vd/. 56.2 [f. Britt v.24 -1ne1] 

+1. The pecking of a bird. Ods. 

¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 36 Byllynge of byrdys, rostratus. 1598 
Frorio, /deccata..an embilling, a billing or feading. 1599 
Broughton's Lett. i. 6 The billing of such filthie garbage. 

2. The caressing of doves; kissing ; love-making. 

1587 Warner 4 46. England vi xxxi.11612) 153 First blend 
they heards, and forthwith lips, and after billing fell To 
other Sport. ¢1630 Drum. or Hawtnu. Poems Wks.(2711) 
21 Come, let us teach new billing to the dove. 1732 FiEvo- 
inc J/iser 1. ii, Here's fine billing, and cooing, I warrant. 
1815 L. Hunt Feast of Ports 10, | never much valued your 
billings and cooings. 

Billing, vé/. 56.3 [f. Bi. v.3+-1ne!.] The 
action of entering in a list, enrolling, indicting, 
lampooning, ete. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 14 Nov.5/4 The proceedings in con- 
nection with the billing of the Sheriffs. 

Billing, ///. 2. [f. Bit v.2+-1nc?.] That 
bills or caresses like a pair of doves. 

3720 Gay Esfousal, Let me be The billing dove, and 
fondling lamb to thee. 1729 T. Cooke Vales, efc. 67 Hear 
the billing Turtles coo. 1801 Moore The A dss, Give me, 
my love, that billing kiss | taught you. 

Billingsgate (bi'linsgé't). Also 3 Bellinges- 
sate, 7 Bellings gate, Belin’sgate, 7-8 Billins- 
gate. [The proper name (presumably from a 
personal name Srl/ling) of one of the gates of 
London, and hence of the fish-market there estab- 
lished. The 17th c. references to the ‘rhetoric’ or 
abusive language of this market are frequent, and 
hence foul language is itself called ‘ billingsgate.’] 


; of wood, ete.: cf BiLor. 


BILLON. 


1. One of the gates of the city of London; the 
fish-market near it; the latter noted for vitupera- 
tive language. 
c12§0 Lay, 15070 And ladde to I.ondene..bisides [el- 
linges-jate [c 1z05 Dielzes-]. 1585 Pirkincton /.rp, Nehem. 
(1842) 345 The gates of cities have their names .. of them 
that builded them, as Lnd-gate and Billings-gate, of |.ud 
and Billinns. 1658 R. Newcourt 7itle Map Lond., Wil- 
lings gate Founded by Belen ys 23% Brittish Kinge, 1672 
Marve tt Ach. 7 ransp. i. 167 Vhere is not a scold at Billins- 
gate but may defend Herel: 1705 Hickerinein. Porvest- 
ry, %. (1721) §6 The Rhetorick of Billingsgate, viz. Lying 
and Slandering. 1795 Winnnam Sfeeches Parl, (1812) I. 
266 ‘The scolding of a fishwoman in Billingsgate. 1848 
Tuackeray Van, Fair xiii, Mr. Osborne... cursed Billings- 
gate with an emphasis worthy of the place. 

b. attrib. (in reference to language.) 

1652 Cunperrer ng. Physic., With down-right Billings- 
gute-Rhetoric. 1726 Asmerst Verre fil, x. 48, | know 
nothing that he is fit for, but Billinsgate sermons. 1750 
Westey Vhs, (1872) 1X. 87 Low, Billingsgate invectives, 

2. Scurrilous vituperation, violent abuse. 

3676 WycuerLey /'2,-Dealer i i. (1678) 35 With sharp 
Invectives — fed. (Alias Belin’kgate). 1710 SuArTESB. 
Charac. (1737) U1. ii, 15 Philosophers and Divines, who 
can be contented to.. write in learned Billinsgate. 1799 Il’. 
JurFERSON IV rtt, (1859) 1V. 289 We disapprove the constant 
Dillingsgate poured on them officially, 1867 FREEMAN .Vorn, 
nes (1876) I. App. 625 This is mere [illingsgate, 

+3. A clamouring foul-mouthed person, a vulgar 
abuser or scold. Ods. 

1683 Tryon Way to Ilealth 480 Neither have we any 
Billings-gates, all that sort of People are our hewers of 
VVood and drawers of Water. 1715 Bowes’ Trag. in 
Yorksh. Anthol. (1851) 18 Words not fit for a Billingsgute. 
1721-90 Baitey, Séldineseate, a scolding impudent Slut. 

llence + Billingsgate v. rare. ‘+ Billings- 
gatry, scurrilous language. 

3673 Remarks upon Rem. 56 (Boucher) A great deal of 
Billingsgatry against pocts. 1715 A. Litttetox Lat. Dict., 
‘Yo Billingsgate it. Arrifere maledictum ex trivia. 

Billion (bilyan). a. F. ér//ion, purposely 
formed in 16th c, to denote the second power of a 
MILLION (by substituting B1- pref? for the initial 
letters), f7¢//ron and guadrillion being similarly 
formed to denote its 3rd and 4th powers. The 
name appears not to have been adopted in Eng. 
before the end of the 17thc.: see quot. from Locke. 
Subsequently the application of the word was 
changed by French arithmeticians, figures being 
divided in numeration into groups of threes, instead 
of sixes, so that F. d¢//on, trillion, now denote 
not the second and third powers of a million, but 
a thousand millions and a thousand thousand 
millions. Eng. retains the ortginal and etymo- 
logical use.] 

1. In Great Britain: A million millions. 
trillion.) 

t6g0 Locke Hum, Und, 11. xvi. § 6 But to show how much 
distinct names conduce to our well reckoning, let us see all 
these following figures in one continued line :-— 

Nonillions Octillions..Trillions Billions Millions Units 

857324,162486..235421,261734, 368149,62 3137. 
The ordinary way of naming this number in English, will 
be the often repeating of millions of millions of millions, 
etc. a1713 Ken Prepar. Poet. Wks.1721 IV 67 A Star.. 
will run, Of Miles a Billion round the Sun. 1778 Maseres 
in Phil. Traus. LX VIII. 897 A billion, or the square of a 
million. 1870 Proctor Osher Worlds ix. 200 The aggre- 
gate weight of the various meteoric systems. .must be esti- 
mated by: billions of tons. ep 

In U.S. (as in France): A thousand milltons. 

1864 See WEBSTER, sv. .Veeicration, 

Billionaire (bilyané-1). [f. prec. after wzz/- 
lionatre.) The possessor of property worth a 
billion or more of the recognized standard coin of 
the realm ; (see next). 

1861 O. W. Hotes Elsie V, vii, One would like to give a 
party now and then, if one could be a billionnaire. 1865 
KE. Lott Gov'ness Egypt 7 The billionaire merchant Prince. 

Billionism (bi'lyaniz'm). xonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -tsu.] The financial position ofa billionaire. 
_ 1861 O. W. Hoitmes Edsée ¥. vii, Billionism, or even mil- 
lionism, must be a blessed kind of state. 

Billionth (bi‘lyonp), a. and sé. [f. as prec. + 
-TH.) A. adj. The ordinal adjective corresponding 
to ‘ billion.” B. sé. The billionth part. 

1778 Maseres Converg. Series in Phil, Trans. LXV. 
goo The billionth root of 10 will be = 1.000,000,000,002, 3¢2, 
585,093. 31865 Draper /ut, Devel. Europe xxv. 607 Vhe 
vibrations which thus occasion light are, at a mean, 525 in 
the billionth of a second. 

Billman (bilmxn).  [f. Bini 54.1 + Maw.) 
a. A soldier armed with a bill. b. A watchman 
similarly armed. ¢. A labourer using a bill. 

1530 Patscr. 198 Bylman in a batayle, Aalehardicr. 1553 
Hctoet, Byll Rien Valea rins, 18x Sawite Sacetus’ [/est. 
1. XNIV. (1591) 15 Cocceius Proculus, a bilman of the Garde. 
1604 Dekker /Jonest is. Wks. 1873 11. 163 Enter Constable 
and Bilmen. 1606 SvivesteR Captaines 242 A sort of lusty 
Bill-men, set..to fella Cops, 1801 Strutt Sforts 4 Past. 
11.1.62 Four thousand whifflers and billmen, 1861 Dixos Szcou 
iv. $17 The Bowmen of Cressy, the billmen of Boulogne. 


Billon (bilan). [a. F. di//on ‘debased metal,’ 
originally certainly meaning ‘mass’ Littreé), ie. 
‘Yor et l’argent en bille,’ bullion, f. 6r//c, Bs Lier 
F. érllon is cogn. w. 


(= Fr. 


BILLOT. 


Pr. d2l/o, Sp. vellon, It. dtglione, med.L. b1/le-dnem. 
In Eng., of modern adoption from French, where 
its sense-development has not been clearly traced ; 
it had at one time the sense now expressed by Eng. 
bullion, med.L. bullionem, and the two words have 
mutually influenced each other, though they are 
distinct in origin: see BULLION.] 

1. A mixed metal used in coinage, consisting of 
gold or silver with a preponderating admixture of 
a baser metal. Also atirzd. i 

1727 Cuampers Cycl., Billion, Billio, in coinage a kind of 
base metal either of gold or silver, in whose mixture copper 
predominates. Vofe. We don’t find tis naturaliz’d among 
us: but the necessity we are frequently under of using it in 
the course of this work, requir'd its being explain’d. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. s.v. Billon, Gold under twelve carats fine, Is 
called billon of gold. 1876 MAtHEws Coivage xxii. 231 For 
Martinique..small coins of silver and gold washed billon 
were struck in France during parts of the last century 

2. esp. An alloy of silver with copper, tin, or 
other base metal, in which the latter predominates. 

1819 Rees Cycé. s.v. Billon, The writers on numismatic 
science appropriate the term billon to signify metals of cop- 
per alloyed with a very small quantity of silver, 1852 
Wricnt Celt, Rom. §& Saxon (1861) 378 Of these Rich- 
borough coins. . fifteen [are] of billon or debased silver. 1883 
Antiguary July, James III. .issued several denominations 
of billon coins, as placks, half-placks, farthings. 

Billot (bilot).  [a. Fr. 4¢7/oz a wooden block. ] 

1. Obs. form of BILLET 56.2 

2. ‘Bullion in the block or bar previous to being 
coined.’ 1846 in Worcester; and in niod. Dicts. 

Billow (bi'lox), 5. Also6 bellow(e,6-7 billowe. 
[Not known bef. 1550, but may have been in dial. 
use. App. a. ON. dy/¢/a billow (in Da. bélge, Sw. 
bolja); cf. MHG. bulge; OHG. *belga and OF. 
*bylee are not found; f. com, Teut. de/gan to 
swell, swell up: see BELL v.!] 

+1. The swell on the ocean produced by the 
wind, or on a river or estuary by the tide. Ods. 

1560 Jenkinsonin Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 358 And much adoe 
to keepe our barke from sinking, the billowe was so great. 
1614 Raceicu fist. World 1. it. § 13 That branch of Indus 
. [is] so large and deepe, and by reason thereof so great a 
billow, as it endangered his whole Fleet. 

2. prop. A great swelling wave of the sea, pro- 
duced generally by a high wind; but often used as 
merely = Wave, and hence poetically for ‘the sea.’ 

1552 Hutoet, Bellowe or waue of water. 1566 GascoIGNE 
Focasta \1. (1575) 99b, His barke with many a billowe 
beaten, 1596 SrenserR Prothadé. 48 The gentle stream. .bad 
his billowes spare To wet their silken feathers. 1601 SHaks. 
Ful, C. v.i. 67 Why now blow winde, swell Billow, And 
swimme Barke. 1611 Biste Ps. xlii.7 All thy waues, and 
thy billowes [Wyctir flodis, Coverp. waterflouds] are gone 
ouer me. 1712 Hucues Sfect. No. 467 ? 2 The Waves and 
Billows thro’ which he has steered. 1799 Scotland Descr. 
(ed. 2) 12 The appulse of the billows of the open Atlantic. 
1817 Wore Burial Sir F. Moore, The foe and the stranger 
would tread o’er his head, And we far away on the billow. 

b. fg. esp. of death as an overwhelming flood. 

1592 tr. Funes on Kev, xii. 38 And provoke the nations 
that they might with their furious bellowes toss up and 
down. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 1. 15 Till the last strong 
billow stops the breath. 1857 HEavyseGe Sau/ (1869) 429 The 
billows black of death’s deep gulf. 


3. frausf. A great wave of flame, air, sound; a 


body of men sweeping onward, etc. 

1677 Mitton P. /. 1. 224 On each hand the flames. .rowld 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid Vale. 1854 Russeie 
The War xxvi. (ed. 17) 173 Huge stately billows of armed 
men. 1860 T'yxpact Géac. 1. § 25. 185 Billows of air..rolled 
over us with a long surging sound. 1872 Brackie Lays 
High?. 104 Let the billow of your pzans ‘I’o Dunolly’s tower 
be borne. 

4. Comb.and Azirib., as billow-crest, -roll, -swell, 
billow - beaten adj.; billow-bred a., reared or 
brought up on the sea; billow-rife a., full of, or 
beset with many, billows. 

1597 Mippteton in Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 536 ‘he swans 
forsooke the quire of billow-roule. 1749 West Pindar in 
Johnson Life Wks. IV. 202 The billow-beaten side Of the 
foam-besilver’d main. 1855 SinGLeTON ‘irgil 1. 229 Upon 
the billow-crest hang these. 

Bi-llow, v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢xtr. To rise in billows ; to surge, swell. 

1597 Drayton .Vortimer.o4 A poole of tears .. Billow'd 
with sighes, like to a little maine. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex 
Scizt. 39 When his waters billow thus, Dark storms and 
wind Incite them. 1794 Coterioce Dest. Nations, Oceau 
behind him billows. 1868 Tennyson Lucretins 31 A riotous 
confluence of watercourses Blanching and billowing in a 
hollow of it. 

2. fig. and /ransf. To surge, swell, undulate, roll 
with wavy motion. 

1628 Fe.tuas Acsodves i. xxxvi. (1647) 119 Vexations when 
they daily billow upon the minde. 1713 Youxa Last Day 
mi, 249 It soars on high, Swells in the storm, and billows 
through the ay 1795 Soutnny Foan of Arc v. 120 ‘The 
yellow harvest billow'd o’er the plain. 1865 G. Macponap 
al. Forbes xviii. 75 A laugh... billowed and broke thro’ the 
whole school. 1871 Rosserti Last Confess. 407 ‘Vhe pain 
comes hillowing on like a full cloud of thunder. 

Billowiness. [f. Bi.nowy +-Ness.] Undu- 
lating nature; succession of crested elevations. 

1826 Carsincton Dartmoor Pref. 12 The singular bil- 


lowiness of the ground causes .. some delicious varieties of 
light and shade. 


864. 


Billowing (bilovin), A2/. a. 
-in6%.] Rolling or rising in billows ; undulating. 

1718 Prior Solomon mi. 129 The billowing Snow. x812 
Sir R, Witson Diary 1. 42 The background .. was formed 
by billowing mountains. 1854 De Quincey Yoan of Arc 
Wks. III. 242 The fiery smoke rose in billowing volumes. 

Billowy (bilovi), a. [f. Brnrow sé.+-y!.] 

1. Characterized by billows. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. v. 345 The billowie ocean. 1798 
Anutt-Facobin 21 May (1852) 142 Biscay's billowy bay. 1865, 
Gemirt Scex. & Geol. Scot. ii. 75 Crests and troughs of a 
billowy sea, 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of billows. 

1791 Huppesrorp Sadmag. i. 24 And elevate his tremb- 
ling mast Above the billowy precipice. 1860 TyNpALL 
Glac.1. § 4. 36 The. .horizon of the lake presented a billowy 
tumultuous appearance. 1884 W. C. Smitu Ad/drostan 87 
The bounding sea, And billowy roll of life. 

3. cransf. Cf. Bittow sé. 3. 

1726 ‘THomson Hinter 273 O'er the hapless flocks .. The 
billowy tempest whelms. 1789 CoLeripce Nose, On bil- 
lowy flames of fire I float. 1847 L. Hunt AZex, Women, & 
Bks, 1. viii. 133 The great blue billowy domains of heather. 

4. comb. (advb. and parasynthetic.) 

1855 BrowninG JJen & Wom. Last Ride, Some western 
cloud All billowy-bosomed. 1876 SwinpurNne Lrechth, 
(ed. 2) 45 Broad strength of billowy-beating war. 

Billy!, billie (bili). Sc. and worth. dial. 
(Of unknown derivation. (It has been compared 
with Bunty and G, dezh/e, but to little purpose.)] 

1, Fellow; companion, comrade, mate. 

c1505 DunBar /7 secreit place 31 Be nocht our bosteous 
to 30ur billie. ?a1750 Graeme & Bewick in Scott Ainstr. 
(1812) IT. 292 Your son..is but bad, And billie to my son he 
canna be. 1786 Burns Let. ¥. Tennant, My auld school- 
fellow, preacher Willie, The manly tar, my mason Billie. 
1808 Cumbrian Ball. xiii. 96 My billy Aye thought her the 
flow’r o’ them aw. 1863 ATKINSON Provinc. Danby, Billy, 
a comrade, familiar acquaintance. 

2. ‘iellow,’ in the wider sense (familiar). 

21774 Fercusson /allowfair, Here chapman billies take 
their stand And show their bonny wallies. 1790 Burns 
Tam O'Shanter, When chapman billies leave the street. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxv, ‘There I met wi’ Tam o’ Todshaw, 
and a wheen o’ the rest 0’ the billies on the water side.’ 

3. Brother. (The corresponding feminine is 27/77e. 
Both are now considered rude.) Hence Billyhooda, 
brotherhood, 

1724 Ramsay 7ea-t, Afisc. (1733) I. 22 His minny Meg 
upo’ her back Bare baith him and his billy. @1748 Dick 
O” the Cow ii. (in Scott AVfustr.), Johnie Armstrang to 
Willie did say— Billie, a riding we will gae.’ 1818 HocG 
Browne 1, 31 (Jam.) That’s a stretch of billyhood that I 
was never up to afore. : ae 

Billy? (bili). [f. 47/Zy, familiar perversion of 
IVilite, hypocoristic or pet form of [Vi/tiam: cf. 
Bobby = Robby = Robert.] 

1. A term applied to various machines and im- 
plements: as, @. a slubbing or roving machine ; b. 
a highwayman’s club; ¢. an Australian bushman’s 
tea-pot. Cf. uses of Betty, Jack, JEMMY, JENNY. 

1795 Edin. Advert. 6 Jan.13/1 Five common carding en- 
gines..four pickers, four roving billies, twenty-one spinning 
jeannies. 1865 7¥szes 28 Apr., The man struck Mr. Seward 
onthe head witha billy. 1872 BapEN Powett Nez Homes 48 
Men travelling about..invariably carry their billy or quart 
tin pot, wherein to make tea. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
1165 ‘The slubbing machine, or billy. 188x Cheg. Career 
36x To cook dampers..and boil a ‘billy’ are works of art. 

2. Comé. In names of animals, plants, etc., mostly 
local: as billy-biter, the Blue Titmouse ; billy- 
button, local name of the Bachelor’s Button, Field 
Scabious, Double Daisy, Red Campion, and various 
other plants; billy-wix, the Tawny Owl. Billy 
roller, the wooden roller of a slubbing ‘ billy ’ (see 
quot.). See also the following words. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXV. 4/1 Draws back his hand .. well 
pecked by the irritated matron. Hence he calls it ‘ Billy 
Biter.” 1834 Blackw. Afag. XXXV.297 Down came on his 
head. .the patriotic billy-roller. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
1166 This is the billy-roller, so ich talked of in the con- 
troversies between the operatives and masters in the cotton- 
factories, as an instrument of cruel punishment to children, 
though no such machine has been used in cotton-mills for 
half a century at least. 

Billyards, obs. form of Brnt1arps. 

Billy-blin(d (bili-blaind), Sc. [Of uncertain 
origin: see BELLY-BLIND.] 

1. In ballads, the name of a benevolent household 
demon or familiar spirit. (See Child Eng. & Sc. Bal- 
lads 1.67, Grimm Tew. AZyih. (ing. ed.) IL. 473.) 

a@ 1802 Willie's Ladye xiv.(in Scott A/instr.\, Then out and 
spak the Billy Blind, He spak aye ina gude time. a@ 1806 
R. Jamizson Pop. Ball. U1. 130 (JAm.) Up it starts the Billy 
Blin, And stood at her bed feet. 

2. The game of ‘ Blind-man’s-buff’; = Betby- 
BLIND. Hence, Billyblinder, he who blindfolds 
the chief actor in this game; _/ig. a hoodwinker. 

1822 Hoca Perils Man 11. 387 (Jam.) Ay weel I wat 
that’s little short ofa billyblinder. a 

Billyboy (biliboi). [Derivation unknown: it 
has been conjecturally compared with BILANDER; 
also with Bu.y-koy. | 

‘A Humbcr or east-coast boat, of river-barge build, 
and a try-sail; a bluff-bowed north-country trader, 
or large one-masted vessel of burden.’ Smyth. 

1855 R. Knox £. Yorksh. 62 Small flat-bottomed sloops 
called Billy-boys or Humber-keels. 


[f. Bintow v.+ | 


BIMACULATE. 


1 Mar. 2/7 The large tanned-sail barges, sometimes called 
billy-boys,.. coming from Rochester or other places on 
the Kentish coast. 1884 Afcha/ah viil: 116 The pay was 
too small to entice a youth, who owned a vessel, a billy- 
boy, and oyster pans, 


Billycock (bilikgk). [App. the same as Jz//y- 
cocked, used 1721, prob. meaning ‘cocked after the 
fashion of the dz//tes’ or hectoring blades of the 
period: see Bunny and. Cockep.} A colloquial 
term for a round low-crowned felt hat worn by men, 
and sometimes also by young women. Also a/fr70. 

17zx Amuerst Terr. Fil. No. 46. 246 He [the Oxford 
‘smart’] is easily distinguish’d by a stiff silk gown. .a flaxen 
tie-wig..a broad bully-cocked hat, or a square cap of above 
twice the usual size, 1862 Life asnong Colliers 35, I was 
told to take off my bonnet, and tie a billy-cock (wide-awake) 
tight down. Afod. Newspaper. She..is masculine from the 


crown of her billycock hat, to the point of her laced-up 
double-soled boots. 


Billy-goat (biligot). [f. B7//y (a male name) 
+ Goat.] Familiar term for: A male goat. 

1861 T, Peacock Gryf/ Gr. 108 There is nothing to eat in 
Greece but tongh billy goats. 1882 Standard 11 Feb. 3/2 
Hair turning grey, hazel eyes, billygoat beard. 

Billyment, obs. form of BinimeEn'r. 

Bilobate (boildubeit), a. [f. Br- pref2 1 + 
Lopate, f. mod.L. /obus, Gr. AoBds.] = BILOBED. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxi. 293 The petals are.. 
bilobate. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. iii. 77 Bilobate tips. * 

Bilobated, z. [f. as prec. + -ED.] =next. 

1770 PENNANT Zool. 1V. 85 Nose bilobated. 1837 Peuny 
Cyct. VII. 78'2 The anterior lamella being deeply bilobated. 

Bilobed (bailéu-bd), pp/. a. [f. Bi- pref¥ 1+ 
Lozep.] Having, or divided into, two lobes. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 214 They .. contain each a bi- 
lobed kernel. 1880 Bastian Brain 97 The Brain of the 
Crab is represented by a rather small bilobed ganglion. 

Bilobular (bailpbilax), a. [f. Bre pref? + 
LosuLE + -ar.] Having, or divided into, two 
lobules or small lobes. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V.540/1 Slightly cleft so 
as to indicate a bilobular tendency. 

Bilocation (bailcké-fan). [f. Br- pref? IT + 
Location.] The fact or power of being in two 
places at the same time, 

1858 Faser Life Xavier 336 It was in fact a case of bilo- 
cation. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. i. 404 The word ‘biloca- 
tion’ has been invented to express the miraculous faculty of 


being in two places at once. 
Bilocellate (bailgseleit), a. [f. Br- prefi2 1+ 


locellus, dim. of /oculus: see next.) Having, or 
divided into, two minute cells. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 6. 254 The cells of anthers.. 


are bilocellate. , . 

Bilocular (bailgkivlax), a. [f. Br- pref? 1+ 
Locuxar, f. L. /ocet/ies, dim. of focus place.] Hav- 
ing, divided into, or consisting of two cells or 
small receptacles. 

1783 Davinson in PAiZ, Trans. LX XIV. 455 The germen 
is..bilocular. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. I, 107/2 The 
molluscous classes. .[have] a bilocular heart. 

Bilo‘culate, a. [f.as prec.; see -aTE2.] = prec. 

1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 365 This kind is of 
more frequent occurrence than the biloculate. 


Bilong, obs. form of BELona. 

Bilooghe, obs. form of BELow. 

Biloquial (bailovkwial), a. [f. Br- pref? + 
-loguial, after colloguial.) Speaking with two 
different voices. 

a 1810 C. B. Brown Carwin (1822) I, 135 The confession 
of my biloquial powers. 

Biloquist (bilékwist). [f Br- pref? I+ 
-loguist; cf. ventriloguist,) One who can speak 
with two different voices. 

ax8r0 C. B. Brown (title) Carwin, the Bilogutst. 1884 


Sat. Rev. 12 July 54 As a biloquist Mr, Maccabe’s powers 
are very considerable. 


Bilouen, -lufen, -luuen, etc., obs. ff. BELovE. 

| Biltong (biltgn). Also (corruptly) beltong, 
bell-tongue. ([S. African Dutch, f. 627 buttock + 
tong tongue, ‘ becausc it is mostly cut from the but- 
tock, and in appearance somewhat resembles a 
smoked neat’s-tongue’ (Changuion).] Strips of 
lean meat (of antelope, buffalo, etc.) dried in the sun. 

1815 A, Plumtre Lichtenstein’s Trav. 11.77 He lived al- 
most entirely upon dried mutton and biltong. 1863 Batp. 
win Afr. Hunting 111, 1..converted the most of them into 
bell-tongue. 1879 Atcuer.ey Boérland 149 Cut up into 
strips, and hung to dry on the tree for biltong. 

Bilverketch: see BILBoQuEt. 

+ Bi'lwise, 2. Ods. App. d2//-wise wise or clever 
of mouth, as opposed to pol/-mad. 

1577 Stanyvuurst Descr. Jrel. in Holinsh. V1. 12/1 Marcus 
Cicero. . perceiving his countrimen to become changelings, 
in being bilwise and polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
{tongue] the conditions of the Grecians, as to be in words 
talkative, in behaviour light. 

Bilyne, variant of Buin v. Obs. to cease. 

+Bilynge. 04s. rare—'. [Cf. OF. bile beak 
of a ship.] ? The beak or prow of a ship. 

2ax1400 Morte Arth. 3664 Vhe bilynge and the beme 
brestys in sondyre. ; 

Bimaculate, -ated (boimarkiz/lé, -citéd), a. 
[f. Bi- prefi2 1 + L. macitlatus spotted, f. maczéla 


31879 Lertf. Merc. | Spot.] Marked with two spots. 


BIMANA. 
1769 Pexnant Zool, II]. 205 Bimaculated Wrasse. 1848 
C. Jouns Week at Lizard 333 Bimaculated Duck. 
| Bimana (bi'mand, bair-), 5d. p/. Zool. [mod. 


{..neut. pl. of *b/meantzs two-handed (sc. a¢madlia), 
the latinized form of Buffon's bimane, f. L. d¢- two 

+ manus hand.] Two-handed animals: Cuvier’s 
name for the highest order of Mammalia, of which 
man is the type and only species. 

[1766 Burron //is¢. Nat, X1V. 18 Faisous pour les mains 
un nom pareil A celui qu’on a fait pour les pieds, et alors 
nous dirons avec vérité et précision que l'hoinme est le seul 
qui est bimane ct bipéde. 1785 Seti 7ransl, (1791) 
VIII. 52 We might then say that nan was the only biped 
and binanus,) 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 353/2 Class Mom. 
miféres. Order 1. Banana, Man. 1871 Dakwin Desc. 
Van I. vi. 190 The greater nuinber of naturalists .. have 
placed man in a separate order, under the title of Bimcana. 

Bimanal, az. Zoo/.= Bimanous. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 172/2 The bimanal .. 
Reptiles. ~188z Owen in Loxzeman's Mag. 1. 67 The high- 
est (Caucasian) variety of the Bimanal order. 

Bimane (bai'mé!n). Zool. [a. F. bimane 5 see 
Bimana, to which this supplies a singular.] 

A two-handed animal; one of the Aémana. 

1835 Kirsy //ud, § lust. Ant. 11. xvii. 215 He [man] is 
the only Bimane. 1880 Libr. Univ. Anowledge 111. 632 
Bimanes, including mankind. : ; 

Bimanous (bimingas, bai-), a. [f. mod.L, 47- 
man-us or ¥, bimane+-ous.] a. Two-handed. 
b. Of or belonging to the Aimana. 

1832 Lyevt Princ. Geol. 11. 15 ‘Transformed into bimanous 
animals. 1878 Bartey tr. Zopinard’s Anthrop. ii. 79 Vhe 
anthropoid ape .. is bimanous, but he has the assistance of 
his hands in walking. 

Bimarginate, Bimembral: see Bi- pref? 1. 

+ Bima‘rian, 2. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. bimari-s 
‘see BIMARINE)+-AN.] ‘Of or pertaining to two 
seas.’ Bailey 1731, vol. II. 

+ Bimarrical, a. ‘Of two seas.’ Coles 1692. 

1721 in Baitey, etc. ; 

Einarine (baimar7n), a. [f. L. dzmarts (f. b7- 
two + mare sea) after marine.) Between two seas. 

1852 Grote Greece .1xxiv. 1X. 423 note, The bimarine road 
or region (Gr. baila audiadov). d 

+ Bima'tical. Ods.-° [f.L. bimdt-us the age 
of two years.] ‘Two yeeres space.’ Cockeram 1623. 

Bi-matter, obs. form of By-MATTeR. 

Bimbo (bimbo). A kind of punch. 

1880 Barvman's A/an., Bimbo is made nearly in the same 
way as Arrack punch, except that Cognac brandy is sub- 
stituted for arrack, [See also Bumpo.] 

Bimeane, -mene, obs. ff. BEMOAN. 


Bimedial (baimrdial),.c. (and sd.) [f. Bi- 
pref.2 + MepiaL, f. L. medi-us middle.) 
ta. Aleeb. (See quot. 1557.) Obs. b. Geon. 


The sum of two-medial lines; a medial line being 
the geometric mean between two incommensurable 
lines, which have commensurable squares. 

1557 Recorve Whetst. Ppiv, The nombers that be com- 
pounde with +, be called Bimedialles .. And if the Bime- 
dialles haue all their nombers and partes of one denomina- 
tions, then bee thei called onely by their general name 
Bimedialles, But if their partes be of 2 denominations, then 
are thei named Binomialles properly. Howbeit, many vse 
to call Binomialles all compounde nombers that haue +. 
1570 Bittincstey Euclid x. \xvii. 278 A line commensurable 
in length to a bimediall line, is also a bimediall lyne and of 
the selfe same order. 1727 CuambBers Cycl. s.v. Bincdial, 
When two medial lines, as AB and BC, commensurable 
only in power, and containing a rational rectangle, are 
compounded ; the whole AC shall be irrational, and is 
called a first bimedial line. [So in later Encycl.] 


+ Bime'lden, v. Obs. rare. [f. di-, Be- + 

ME. melden:—-OK. meldian to indicate, inform 
against, betray. Cf. Ger. bemelden.] trans. To 
inform against, betray. 


@ 1300 Strtz 37 (Matz.) Bote on that thou me nout himelde, 
Ne make the wroth, Min hernde will: to the bede. 


+Bime‘n. Obs. rave—?. [ME.: f. démenen = 
Bemoan.] A complaint, a lament, 

c12§0 Gen. & Ex. 2894 [He] to god made hise bimen. 

+ Bimensal, 2. Ods—°  [f. Br- pref? 4+ L. 
mensis month.) ‘ During the space of two moneths.’ 
Ballokar 1676. 

+ Bimensical. ‘Two moneths space.’ Cockeram. 

Bimeridian (b2i,méri-dian), a. [f. Bi- pref? 
4,6+MeERIbDIAN.] — Belonging to, or recurring at, 
midday and midnight. 


1869 Puittirs Vesuv, vi. 169 Before accepting as probable 
bimeridian influences. 


Bimestrial (baimesstrial), a. [f. L. dimestri-s 
(f. bi- two + mtensis month) + -aLl.] Of two 
months’ duration ; occurring evcry two months. 

1846 WorcesTeR cites 0. Rev, 1870 Lowen, Among my 
Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 11 An office which the Florentines had 
made bimestrial in its tenure. 

i [ad. F. dimdtal- 


Bimetallic ( baim#tz lik), a. 
ligue, f. b1- two, twice, double + wetalligue METAL- 
Lic: used for the nonce by M. Cemuschi in ad- 
dressing the Soc. of Pol. Econ. in Paris, on Jan. 5, 
1869; and in its Eng. form in his paper, ‘Silver 
Vindicated,’ read before the Social Sc. Assoc. at 
Liverpool in 1876, after which it was universally 
aceps a the proper word for the system in 
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question.] Of, pertaining to, or using a ‘double 
standard’ of currency, i.e. one based upon the two 
metals gold and silver, in opposition to a mono- 
metallic currency based upon gold or silver alone. 

1876 (¢ét/c) ‘1a Monnaie bimetallique,’ par Henri Cer- 
nuschi, Paris—Axg. 7'vansil, ‘Bi-metallic Money and its 
bearing on Monetary Crises in Germany, France, England 
and the United States.’ 1876 S. Wittiamson Let. S. Smzith 
19 We may find no satisfactory adjustment... without adopt- 
ing a dual or bimetallic standard. 1877 5. Ilorton S¢lver 
& Gold 149 The relative amounts of the stock of Bi-netallic 
countries and of Mono-metallic countries. 1879 If. H. 
Gisss Silver & Gold 33 In point of fact the world is already 
bimetallic; but it is an unregulated and haphazard bi- 
inetallism which prevails among us. 

Bimetallism boime‘taliz’m).  [f. as prec. + 
-IsM.] The system of allowing the unrestricted 
currency of two metals (e.g. gold and silver) at a 
fixed ratio to each other, as coined money. 

1876 H. Cernusein Selzer Vind. g The Anglo Indian E-x- 
change, thanks to French bi-metallism, would still be at 
its old level. 1881 7‘fmes 7 May, If bimetallism be adopted, 
the ratio of gold and silver apparently should be 1 to 15}. 

Bime‘tallist, 5. [—+-1st.] An advocate or 
supporter of bimetallism. Also atérzb. or as ad. 

1879 Sat. Rev. 20 Sept. 355 Mr. Gibbs and all reasonable 
hi-metallists admit this. 1885 D. Baksour Bimetallism 
Introd. 12 The biinetallists..advocate a system of currency 
which has the advantage of rendering the market ratio of 
gold and silver nearly constant. : 

Bimillenary (beimilénari). [f. Bi- pref? Ik 
+ Mivvenary, f. L. welléndritus containing a 
thousand.] Properly (like wz//cenary) an ad)}., 
meaning: Of or pertaining to two thousand, two 
thousand strong ; but taken to express: A space of 
two thousand years (for which démellennium or 
some derivative of it would be the proper term). 

1850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 130 Yo testify the very 
truth of revelation to a fallen generation, or rather to al- 
most a bi-millenary, which has been in unintermittent 
traditionary error. . ; 

Bimodulus (baimgdisvlis). A/ath.  [f. Bi- 
pref.2 W1+ MobuLus.] The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. Bimo‘dular a., of or 
pertaining to the bimodulus. 

188: Nature XXIII. 379 A bimodular method is one 
founded on the familiar proposition, that if the bimodulus 
..be multiplied by the difference and divided by the sum 
of two numbers, the result would be approximately the 
difference of their logarithms, 1881 Atheneum 12 Feb. 
237/2 An Improved Biniodular Method, 

+ Bimo'ng, bymo'ng, /¢/. Ods. [A parallel 
form to Aone, ImonG; f. d7, de, BY prep. + mong, 
aphetic f. Inone, OE. gemang ‘mingling, concourse, 
crowd.’] Among. 

ax2zz5 Ancr. R. 102 Pu ueir bimong wummen. a 1225 
St, Marker. 1 Bimong worldliche men. ¢ 1300 in Wright 
Lyric P.ix. 35 Baloynge mengeth al by-mong. 

Bimonthly, Bimuscular : sec Bi- pref 2 4, 1. 

Bin (bin), sé. Forms: 1 binn‘e, 2-8 binne, 
4-6 bynne, byn, 5-7 bene, 7-8 binn, I- bin. 
{OE. ésnn(e str. fem. ‘manger, crib, hutch, bin.’ 
In later times a good deal confused with B1ne. 

Franck compares Du. Jeux, MDu. dunne fem. ‘fish-cauf, 
Others would refer OE. d¢nn(e directly to late L. denna, 
Reed to various vessels or receptacles, among others to a 
‘hamper’ and a ‘vivarium’ for fish, and apparently identi- 
cal with dexxa, given by Festus as a Gaulish name for a 
kind of vehicle (cf. Welsh dex ‘cart, wagon’), inferred to 
have been a wicker- or basket-cart, which sense, with that of 
‘panier for pack-horse,’ ‘large creel,’ etc., is preserved in 
It. denna wicker-work sleigh, dung-cart, F. denne ‘grape- 
gatherer’s creel, fish-cauf, basket-cart for charcoal,’ denne 
panicle basket-cart (also mod.G. denne, Du. denne, ben, large 
asket, adopted from Fr, It., or med.L.). If OCeltic denna 
orig. meant a wicker-work panier (with or without wheels), 
a root *den-, *Sn- to twist, plait, may as Franck suggests 
have been common to Celtic and Teutonic. (See Diez, Du 
Cange denna, in Littré, Scheler denne, in Franck ben, benn.)} 

1l. gen. A receptacle (orig. of wicker- or basket- 
work): still used dialcctally and technically in the 
most diverse senses, as seen in the following quota- 
tions. 

1570 Levins .Wanip., A Binne, scrintian vimineun. 1676 
Wor.ipnce Cider (1691) 101 The boards that descend from 
the hopper or bin. 1787 W. Marsuatt Kural Econ. E. Nor. 
(E. D. S$.) Bens, applied provincially to the receptacles of 
straw in a farm-yard; cow-cribs, 1802 J. Sinsatp C/ronm. 
Se. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Ainne, a temporary inclosure or 
repository made of boards, twigs, or straw-ropes for con- 
taining grain or such like. 1863 Morton Cyc, dyric., Bin 
or Bing, a space in a barn partitioned off at the side; also 
a wooden receptacle of any kind. 

The following are the chief specific uses : 

+2. The receptacle in a stable for the provender 
of the beasts; the manger or crib; Joosely (1) a 
stall. Ods. exc. ? dial. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke ii. i And eft zebex hine in binn 
[Aushw., cigs., § f/atton G. binne]. 971 Blickl, Jom, 11 
Arweorpian we Crist on binne asetene. a 1000 ELFRIC 
Collog. Q. 8 Ic sceal fyllan binnan oxan mid hig. ¢ 1305 
Leg. Rood (1871) 145 Beestes gan Belwe in eueri binne. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 159 Ina bestys bynne Bestad in a stalle. 
¢1q2z5 Leg. Rood 211 God was borne with beest in bynne. 

3. A receptacle for holding corn, meal, bread, 
fruit, and other articles of consumption; a hutch. 
Also, in later use. for dust (/ust-671), coal, or other 
things requiring storage for a time. 


BINARIOUS. 


¢ 1386 Cuaucir rol. 595 Wel cowde he kepe a gerner and 
a bynne. 1481 go Howarp /lonseb, Bhs. 407 A pece of 
tyinbir for the bene in the pantrey ij. rg8e Barret Adv. 
B 700 A Binne or place to put bread in. 1648 Ilerkick 
Poems (1869) 267 A little bin best fits a little bread. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne 7racts 43 Vhey put up their corn in grana- 
ries and binns. 1695 Kennett Por. Antig. Gloss. sv. 
Abnnda, Bin, or Bing, a Safe, au Aumbry or Cupboard in 
a Buttery or Lardar. 1871 J. Wansu (‘Stonehenge’) //orse 
iii. (1877) 193 A bin for oats, beans, and chaff. 

4. A partitioned case or stand for storing bottles 
inawine-ccllar; ¢ravesf. wine from a particular bin. 
Also attrib, 

1758 T. Warton in /dler No. 33 Ps ‘lo remove the five- 
year-old Port into the new bin on the left hand. 1828 
Kirpy & Sp. /ntomol. U1. xxix. 80 Piled on their sides like 
bottles of wine ina bin, 1864 TeNNyson Aylmer's F. 405 
His richest beeswing from a bin reserved For banquets. 
1872 Lever Ld. Aélgobbin \xix. 380 He tasted that ‘ bin.’ 

b. in a forcing-house for plants. , 

1861 DecameEr A étch. Gard. 104 Though less convenient 
than the open bins, it is a good plan for economizing space, 

5. A large receptacle used in hop-picking. (Cf. 
Ir. denne ‘hotte a I'tsage de vendangetirs.’) 

1737 Mitiur Gord. Dict. s.v. Lupulus, A long square 
IFrame of Wood call’d a Buin, with a Cloth hanging on 
Tenter-hooks within it, to receive the Ilops. 1880 7 yes 
10 Sept. 9/5 Merry parties of pickers round the bins. 1883 

. STRATTON /laps & //op-pick. 20 Vhe hops are picked into 

ins or baskets. : 

* By confusion of spelling = BING. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antig. Gloss. s.v. Abunda, A Binne 
of hides or skins is in some countries a quantity for common 
sale, consisting of thirty three skins or hides. ; : 

Bin, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To stow in a bin, 

1841 Marryat Poacher xxxviii, You may bottle and bin 
it here. 1 R. E. Warsurton //unt, Sougs, Sawyer v, 
We binn’d him like a bottle of old Sherry in sawdust. 

+ Bin, binne, edv. and prep. Obs. Forms: 1 
binnan, (orth. binna, bionna), 2-3 binnen, Z 
binnon, 3 binnenn, 2-4 binne, 4-5 bynne, 5. 
byn. [Com. WGer.: OL. drnnan, btnina = OF ris. 
binna, OS. *binnan (MDu., Du. ésnnen), OHG. 
binnana, binndn (MHG., mod.G. brnnen) :—*bi- 
tnnana, f, bt-, Br- of position + OTeut. *7xzxana 
-in Goth. and OIG.) within, from within, f. 27 
prep. + -ava advb. suffix. Both adv. and prep. : 
the latter in OE. with dat. and ace. motion. (Cf. 
BEN.)] 

A. adv, Within, inside. Hence + binward adv. 
cg9so Lindisf. G. Matt. xxaiii. 25 Binna fulle sint nednima 

Raushw. binne, Ags. G. innan}. — Fobw xx. 26 Uoeron 

esnas his binua(Xeshw, bionna), 1123 O. E. Chrom. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1122 Ealle pa gersumes pe par binnen witron. 
c1z0g Lay. 5920 Binnen heo i-wenden. c1325 £. £. Addit, 
7. 1.452 Pat pe burne bynne lorde byhelde iE bare erpe. 
¢ 0 Seven ey (P.! 3058 He lokyd both forth and bynue. 

. prep. 1. Within, inside of ; in, into. 

crooo Ags. Gosp. John xi. 30 Ne com se hzlend binnan 
pa ceastre. c1175 Cott. Hom, 225 Pa be binnon pane arce 
were, a1250 Prov, Alfred 24 inV. E. Misc. 133 Swich mon 
mai. .ofte binnen bine burie blibe wenden. 

2. Of time: Within, in the course of, during. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. John ii. 19 Ic hit arzre binnan prym 
dagum. ¢1175 Cott. //om. 235 Eft bine fece and pes lare 
and lage swide acolede. crzg0 Gen. & £x. 1731 Ten sides 
dus binnen.vi.3er. ¢x1400 } zucine & Gaw, 1214 Byn this 
fowretenyght. ; 

Bin, obs. and dial. form of deen, pa. pple. ete. 
of BE v., and obs. f. BEN, peak. 

Bin-, /cf, treated as a cuphonic form of [I- 
pref.*, used before vowels. Not found in L.: it 
seems to have originated in Fr. with the word 
binocle, which was probably formed from L. éinz 
two together, a pair of (doves bint a pair of oxen 
yoked together). From éznocle, binocular, bin- 
has been extended in English to other words, esp. 
chemical compounds (see Bi- pref4 I as din- 
acetate, bintodide, binoxalate, binoxide (for which 
Fr. has dfoxyde). The phonetic analogy of a- an, 
¢o- con-, has probably influenced this Ing. usc. 

1808 Wottaston in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 100 The com- 
mon binoxalate, or salt of sorrel. 1810 Hexry Elem. Chen. 
(1826) 11. 107 Binacetate of copper. c 1860 Farapay Forces 
Nat. iii. 3. 195 note, Binoxide of nitrogen. ¢ 1865 J. WyLor 
in Cire, Sc. I. 375/1 The proto-, and biniodide. 

Binacid (binz'sid), az. ? Oés. = Biacip. 

1808 Wottaston in Pll. Trans. XCVIII. 99 Examples 
of binacid salts. 

Binacle, obs. form of PINNACLE. 

€ 135 Coer de L. 4150 Thomas. .another stone i-slong To 
Ser 3 lahouns habitacle, And smot out a gret binacle. 

Binacle, obs. form of BINNACLE. 

Binal (beinal), 2. [mod.L. dzd¢is twin, f. L. 
éin-t two together, a pair: see -aL.] Twin, double, 
twofold. 

1658 Forp Witch Edmond, wi. ii. Wks. (1811 457, | have 
‘em already. .Binal revenge, all this. 1806 W. Heescuer 
in Phil. Trans. XCV1. 227 Periodical binal revolution of 
stars about a common centre of gravily. 

Binam, obs. pa. t. of BENIM. 

+ Binarchy. 0és.-° [a.¥. dinarchie (Cotgr.), 
f. L. bi-2 twin+-archie, ultimately Gr. -apyéa rule : 
form influenced by wonarchie.J= Biancuy. 

1656 in Biount Glossegy. 1678-96 in Prittirs, 

+ Bina‘rious, @. 06s.~° = Bixary. 

1656 in Brounr Glossogr. 1721 in BaILev, etc 
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BINARY. 


Binarium : see Binary sé. 

Binary (boi-nari), a. and 5d, [ad. L. bynari-us, 
f. divi two together.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or 
compounded of, two; dual: a. ge. Binary sys- 
zen (of classification) : one by which each group 
and sub-group is perpetually divided into two, the 
one with a positive and the other with a negative 
character, till individuals (or genera) are reached. 

1766 Croker, etc. Cowzpl. Dict., The cubitus..is composed 
ofa binary number of bones. 1835 W. Swainson Gevgi. & 
Class. Anti. § 250 Binary or dichotomous systems, although 
regulated by a principle, are among the inost artificial 
arrangements that have been ever invented. 1885 J. Lecxy 
in Proc. Philol, Soc. 19 Dec., A stress-group might have a 
ternary effect when only containing two syllables, and a 
binary effect when containing three. 

b. in Aluste. Binary measure: that which has 
two beats toa bar. Ainary form: the form of a 
movement which is founded on two principal 
themes or subjects. 
1s97 Mortey /xtrod. Afus, Annot., That circle..with the 
binarte cipher following it, signified the lesse nioode perfect, 
and time ynperfect. 1609 DouLanp Ornithop. Microl. 50 
The Song is. .[to] end ina Binarie measure. 1782 BuRNEY 
T7ist. Mus. V1. v. 454 All measure was then, as at present, 
reducible to two standards of proportion, the Ternary and 
Binary, or perfect and imperfect, which we now call Triple 
andCommon lime. 1875 OuseLey A/us. Forts 70 Handel's 
longer airs are written in..the ancient binary form. 

ec. in Asivon. Binary siars or system: two stars 
or suns, one of which revolves round the other, or 
both of which revolve round a common centre. 
1802 W. Herscuet in Pil. Trans. XCII. 481 The binary 
sidereal system which we are now to consider. 1878 LockYER 
Star.gaz. xxiv, The binary stars, those compound bodies, 
those suns revolving round each other. 

d. in Chem. and Alin. Binary compound: one 
consisting of two elements. Ainary theory: that 
which considers all acids as compounds of hydro- 
yen with a radicle simple or compound (as H + Cl, 
H+NO,), and all salts as similar compounds with 
a metal replacing hydrogen (as K + Cl, K + NO,). 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chen. Philos. Pref. 12 Acidiferous sub- 
stances..and their binary combinations with oxygene. 1833 
Lyete Princ. Geol, I. 365 Mica-schist .. is a binary com- 
pound of quartz and mica. 1863 Warts Dict. Chenz. I. 42 
In 1816 Dulong proposed the theory, since known as the 
binary or hydrogen-theory of acids. 

e. in Crystallog. (See quot.) 

1816 R. Jameson Char. A/in. (1817) 216 A crystal is named 
binary, bibinary, tribinary, when it experiences one, two, 
or three decrements by two rows. ’ 

f. in Afath. Binary arithmetic: a method of 
computation in which the binary scale is used, 
suggested by Leibnitz. Aznary scale: the scale of 
notation whose ratio is 2, in which, therefore, 1 of 
the ordinary (denary) scale is expressed by 1, 2 by 10, 
3, by 11, 4 by 100, ete. Binary logarithms : a system 
invented by Euler for use in musical calculations, 
in which 1 is the logarithm of 2, and the modulus 
is 1°442695. 

B. sé. 

1. A combination of two things ; a couple, pair, 
‘two’; duality. ? Ods. 

1460 CarGRAve Chroz. 3 Make eke thre binaries. 
the first, think that ye be mad of to natures—body ano 
soule. @1619 Foturersy A theo, u. x. § 4 (1622) 307 If you 
desire to make Two, ora Binary. [1627 Bacon Sylva § 608 
This same Binarium of a Stronger and a Weaker .. doth 
hold in all Living Bodies.] 1782 Burney //ist. Aus. I. 65 
‘The Alpha, or unit. .and the Beta, or binary, 1837 /'raser’s 
Mag. XVI. 405 The invariable opposition..of the binaries 
of boats and Anubises. 

2. Astron. A binary star or system. Cf. Ac. 

1868 Lockyer //eavens 351 The elliptical or oval form of 
this binary [€ in Ursa Major]. 1882 Athenzum 27 May 
670/r Linaries, or stars known to be physically double. 

Binate (bai-neit), 2. [ad. mod.L. db7d/-us (cf. 
late L. combinatus), {. L. bint: see Binau.] 
Atranged in couples. Binately adv., in pairs. 

1807 J. E, Smitu Sot. 176 Binatum, dinate, is a fingered 
leaf consisting of only two leaflets, as in Zygophyllum. 1857 

3ERKELEY Cryftog. Got.3 119.147 The binate ramification. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Leaves binately pinnate. 

Binaural (bindral), a. [f. Bin- (or L. d7z7 
two by two)+AuRAL, f. L. anz7s ear.] Of or 
pertaining to one’s two ears ; used with both ears, 
as the éizaural stethoscope. 

1881 Ly Conte Light 265 A kind of binaural audition, 
by means of which we judge imperfectly of direction of 
sound. 1881 Nature XXY. 208. 

Bind (baind), v. Va. t. and pple. bound 
(baund). Forms: 1 bind-an, 2-4 bind-en, 2-7 
binde, (3-6 bynd(e, 4 bynd-en, 5 -yn), 3- bind. 
Ja.l. sing, 1-6 band, 1-5 bond, (3-5 bonde, 
4-5 boond\e, 4-6 bande, bounde), 5- bound, 

(7 binded; Sc. band, ban’;; //. 1 bundon, 2 3 
-en, 3 -@, 3-4 bounden, (4-5 bonde(n, 5- 
bound. vor/h. 4-5 bande, §- band, ban’). /’a. 
pple. 1-4 bunden, (1-2 zebunden, 2-3 ibunde(n, 
3-4 ibounde(n, 4 ybounde(n, 6 ybound), 4- 
bounden, 4-6 bounde, 5- bound, (also 3-4 
bonden, 4 -in, boundoun, 4-5 bonde, -yn, 
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boundon, -yn, 4-6 bownde(n, 5 bowndene, 
-yn(e, 6 -on, 7 binded; #07th. 4-6 bundin, 5 
-yn, bwndyn, 6-7 bund, 5- bun). [Com. Teut.: 
OE. dindan, pa. t. band (bpnd), pl. bundon, pple. 
bunden =OS. bindan (MDu., Du. bz2den), OF ris., 
ON. binda (Sw. binda, Da. binde), ONG. bintan 
(MHG., mod.G. dinden), Goth. bizdan, pa. t. 
band, bundum, pple. bundans; cogn. with Skr. 
bandh :—Aryan *bhendh to bind. Asin other words 
with -vzd, the originally short vowels of diz, 
éunden (still retained in the north. dial., as in 
the cognate langs.) have been lengthened and 
diphthongized in mid]. and south. Eng. The north. 
dial. also retains the original past form band 
(which it has extended to the pl.), while in the 
standard speech and was supplanted already in 
the 15th c. by ound, proper to the pl. and to the 
pa. pple.] Gesera? sense: To make fast with a 
band or bond. 
T. To tie fast. 


1. trans. To make fast with a tie; to fasten, tie up. 

{c r000 /ELFric Gen. xlii, 24 He..nam Simeon and band 
hine beforan him.] ¢ 1250 Gex. § E.x. 2216 Do bredere seckes 
hauen he filt..And bunden de mudes. @ 1300 Czrsor Al. 
15871 His hend pai band and ledd him forth. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Gex. xxii. 9 Abraham..bande his sonne Isaac, layed 
him on the altare. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 
7 Fast binde fast finde. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. I 
215 The fascia, which binds it down inits situation. 1855 
Tuackeray Kose §& Ring xvii, They .. bound his legs tight 
under his horse. 

b. To tie fast ¢o (07, 2for). 

1205 Lay. 16684 Samuel .. lette hine swide sterke to ane 
stake binde [1zg0 bynde). 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcv. 
75 They..take pyeces of tunder and of fire, and bonde it to 
the sparwes fete. 1611 Bisre Dee?. vi. 8 Thou shalt bind 
them for a seal upon thine hand. 

ec. fig. 

1382 WycuiF Prov. vi. 21 Bind hem bisili in thin herte. 
1563 J/ir7, Afag. Induct. xxxviii, To this poore life was 
Miserie ybound. 1610 Heavey St. Aug. Cety of God 438 
To binde incomprehensible effectes to the lawes of nature. 
1720 OzeELL Vertot's Rom. Rep. U1. xiv. 328 To bind Czxsar 
faster to their Interest. 1810 Scott Lady of L.u. xxx, Dis- 
trust, and grief, Will bind to us each Western Chief. 1866 
Ecce Homo xiv. (ed. 4) 166 To bind inen to their kind. 

d. csp. said of spiritual or ecclesiastical bind- 
ing. (In reference to Matt. xvi. 19.) 

6975 Kushw, Gosp. Matt. xvi. 19 Swa hwat swa pu bindes 
on eordan gebunde bidon and in heofunum. c12z00 7722. 
Coll. Hont, 65 Al pat prest binded sodliche bud ibunden. 
231340 HAmpoLe Pr. Cozsc. 3850 ‘ Alle pat pou byndes in 
erthe,’ says he, ‘Sal in heven bunden be.’ 1340 Ayezd. 172 
He ssel zeche zuch ane confessour pet conne bynde and 
onbynde. cx1400 .4 fol. Loll. 28 If ilk prest mai vse pe key 
..to assoile him, or ellis to bind him fro grace. 1611 BisLe 
Matt. xvi. 19 Whatsoeuer thou shalt bind on earth, shall 


“be bound in heauen. 


4] See also Branch IV. 

2. esp. To make fast (any one) with bonds or 
fetters ; to deprive of personal liberty, make a 
captive or prisoner. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 23 Hie hine swungon, & bundon, & 
spztledon on his onsyne. cx1z00 7rz2. Coll. How, 23 He 
ferde in to helle and.. bond pe deuel. 3382 Wycuir Jer. 
xxxix. 7 He .. bond [1388 boond] hym in gyues. — J/att. 
xiv. 3 Forsothe Eroude helde Joon, & bounde hyin, & putte 
him in to prisoun. 1535 Coverpace /sa. Ixi. 1 Y' I might 
.. open the preson to them that are bounde. 1697 Dry- 
pen l’'irg. Georg. ww. 574 Surprize him first, and with hard 
Fetters bind. 1742 Pore Duxciad ww. 32 Too mad fer mere 
material chains to bind. 1875 Jowetr Plaéo (ed. 2) I. 318 
My father bound him hand and foot and threw him into 
a ditch. 

b. fig. Said of sickness, sin, passion, affection, 
intellectual embarrassment, a magic spell, etc. 

{¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 16 Pas abrahames dohtor pe 
satanas seband nu eahtatyne gear.] c1z00 77ix. Coll, 
Hom, 63 Penne bie we bunden of widerfulnesse. @ 1225 
Axcr. RX. 408 Luue bint so ure Louerd. 1382 Wyciir Luke 
xlil, 16. c1qg00 Destr. Troy xxi. 9542 Achilles. .lay in his 
loge all with loue boundon. cx14s0 York Bid. Prayer in 
Layfolks Mass Bk. 70 We sall pray..for all paes pat er bun 
in dette or in dedely syn. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 
174 The inagistrate (say they).. hath no power to bind the 
conscience. 1853 Lytton J/y Nowel vin. ii, The magician 
will release the fair spirit he has bound to his will. 

*' See also Branch IV. 

II. To tie about, bandage, gird, encircle. 

3. To tie (a knot ods.) ; hence fig. to conclude 
(a story ods., a bargain or agreement), to make 
(any contract) fast or sure. + Zo bind an end 
(Nani.): to finish up (oés.). 

a 31300 Saruiux 53 in £. E. P. (1862) 6 Pe last word bint 
pe tale. ¢ 1320 Sex Tristr.1. v, A forward fast thai bond. 
¢1375 Barsour Bruce x. 825 ‘That cunngnd band thai se- 
kirly. 1567 Declar. Lordis Quarrel (Dalzell) Il. 274 Syne 
with his Burrio band ane new mariage. 1591 SHAks. 
1 /leu. VI, v. i, 16 The sooner to effect, And surer binde 
this knot of amitie. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. A/zst. Scot. 
(1655) 7 None of the Subjects should bind up a league to- 
gether. 1679 Act Frauds xvii, Give something in earnest 
to bindthe bargain, 1883 T. Harpy in Lougaz. A/ag. July 
259 A shilling is passed to bind the bargain. 

4. ‘To hinder the natural flux of the bowels, to 
make costive.’ J. Cf. Zo confine. 

{c 1050 4gs. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Moc. 342 cistringentes, 
sebindende.] 1597 Gerarp //erdaZ 1, xxix. § 2. 40 It heat- 
cth moderately and bindeth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 19 


BIND. 


Rubarb hath manifestly in it.. parts that bind the body. 
1683 SAtmon Lond. Disf. 1, i. (1702) 11/1 Hyacinthi .. 
bind the Belly. x8r5 Zecyc/. Brit. (ed. 5) 1V. 197/1 The 
fruit [Medler-tree] .. is somewhat austere, and binds the 
bowels. 

5. To bandage (the body, etc. wt something) ; 
to put a bandage on (any part of the body); to 
‘swaddle’ a child, to ‘ wind ’ a corpse. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 44 Hys nebb was mid swat-line 
sebunden. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 121 Summe per weren pet 
hisejan bundan. a 1300 Cursor A/, 11236 Wit suilk [clathes] 
sco suedeld him and band. 1382 Wyciir Yo/ze xix. 40 Thei 
token the body of Jhesu, and bounden it in lynnen clothis. 
1694 SALMON /atrica 1, y. 284/1 To bind her Belly with a 
large swathing-band. 1837 Penny Afag. No. 335 A schéppe 
. bound his eyes and led him to where the court was sitting. 
1838 S. Cooper Surg. Dict. 691 This graduated compress is 
then to be bound on the part with a roller. 

6. ‘To cover a wound with dressings and band- 
ages. J. Usually with x. 

e1175§ Lamé, Hom. 79 An helendis Mon..bond his wun- 
den. 1377 Lanoct. ?. Pl. B. xvu. 70 [The Samaritan] 
embawmed hym and bonde his hed. 1382 Wyciir Luke x. 
34 He comynge ny3 bond to gidere his woundis. 1490 
Caxton Exeydos li. 145 He made his thye to be dressed 
and bounden vp. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) Hosea vi. 1 Hee 
hath wounded vs, and hee will binde vs vp. 1594 SHaks. 
Rich. 11, v. iti. 177 Give me another Horse, bind vp my 
Wounds. 1786 T. JerFERSON Corr. (1830) 50 Who can so 
softly bind up the wound? 1816 CrasBe Exg, Synox. 161/2 
A wounded leg is bound but not tied; a string is tied 
but not bound. 

7. To fasten round, to gird, encircle, wreathe 
(the head, etc. wt something ; something adoze/, 
round the head, etc.). 

cxo00 /EtFric Lev. viii, And band his heafod mid clabe. 
1386 Cuaucer Reeves T. 33 His typet y-bounde aboute 
his heed. 1552 Hutoet, Bynde vp, as a woman doth her 
heade. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. iv. 333 Bound with 
Triumphant Garlands will I come. 1607 — Cor. 1. iii. 16 
His browes bound with Oake. 1697 Drypen Ving. Past. 
vii. 89 Bind those Altars round With Fillets. 1704 Porr 
Windsor For. 178 A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair. 
1870 Tennyson /foly Grail 159, I, maiden, round thee, 
maiden, bind my belt. 

8. To secure with a border or edging of some 
strengthening material, as a box or jewel with 
metal, a garment with braid, etc.; also fg. 

¢1380 Wycuir IV&s. (1880) 349 Hem failen charite to bynde 
her schelde in ordre. 1464 /xv. Dk. Suffolk in Dom, Archit. 
III. 113 A gret standard of the chapell bounde with ierne. 
1535 CovERDALE Ecclus. xlv. 11 A worke..set with costly 
precious stones, all bounde with golde. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x1. 881 A flowrie verge to binde The fluid skirts of that same 
watrie Cloud. 1682 Drypen A/ac F7/. 64 Close to the walls 
which fair Augusta bind. 1808 R. Porter 7rav. Sk. Russ. 
& Swed, ii. (1813) I. 17 A sort of low beef-eater hat bound 
with yellow. Zod. Silk binding to bind coats and vests. 

III. To tie together, to unite. 

9. To tie (a number of things) so as to hold 
them together, orto form them into a single mass; 
esp. to tic up (sheaves of corn). 

€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 30 Gadriad zrest bonne coccel, 
and bindaéd sceafmzlum. axz25 Aucr. R. 254 Heo schulen 
beon ibunden togederes. 1382 Wyctir J/a??. xiii. 30 Gedre 
3ee to gedre dernels, and byndeth hem to gidre in knytchis 
{161x binde them in bundels] for to be brent. 1580 Barer 
Alv. B 686 To binde with osiers or twigs, as hoopers do. 
161z Biste Ps. cxxix. 7 Hee that bindeth sheaues. 1632 
Mitton Allegro 87 Her bow’r she leaves, With Thestylis 
to bind the sheaves. 1750 Frankuin Ji As. (1840) 238 Bind 
the pieces of glass together from end to end with strong 
silk thread. a@183z Crasse Posth. Tales Wks. 1834 VIII. 
162 What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf. 1861 
O. W. Hotmes Else V. xxviii, Old Sophy..bound up her 
long hair for her sleep. : 

absol. 1770 A. Younc Tour N. Exg. 1.189 A man fol- 
lows every two scythes to bind. 

b. fig. ; 

1568 Bisce (Bishops’) 1 Sazz. xxv. 29 The soule of my 
lorde shal be bounde in the bundel of the liuing. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg, Past... 20 The jarring Nations he in peace 
shall bind. 1785 T. JerreRsoN Corr. (1830) 417 Friendships 
which had bound their ancestors together. ¢ 1854 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pal. ii. (1858) 116 The situation of Palestine is 
remarkably bound up with its future destinies. 

10. To cement (particles) together, or cause them 


to cohere in a firm mass. 
axoo0 Exon. 78a (Bosw.) Hrusan [ A/S. hruse) bindep 
wintres w6ma. a1300 Cursor A, 355 Pis elementz bat al 
thinges bindes Four er pai. ¢1440 duc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 435 Qwhen the sawse is bounden to the felettes, 
then take hom out of the pot. c1760 SMotterr Blue ey'd 
Ann 3 When Lybian sands are bound in frost. 1787 Win- 
TER Syst. /1usb. 218 Stiff and loamy soils, which become 
hardened and bound. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I1. xvi. 10 
That rain and frost of heaven; and the earth which they 
loose and bind. /od. To bind the loose sand. { 
b. zntr. (for vefl.) To stick together, cohere in 


a mass. 

1674 Grew Luctation 1. §15 Their Alkaly binds in with 
some preternatural Acid in the Stomach, 1677 Prot O+- 
JSordsh. 240 Soiling it [chalk land] with the best mould. .to 
keep it from binding. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 37 
The Mettal running close to the Spindle will bind on that 
place. 1709 STEELE T7atler No. 179 ?8 A spacious Walk 
of the finest Gravel, made to bind and unite so firmly. 
1838 N. Paterson A/axse Gard. i. 210 The coarse [gravel], 
it 1s true does not bind. ; 

c. intr, Hawking. To grapple or close wz/h. 

1575 Turserv. /adconry 255 As diuers times it happeneth 
to the falcon..when they binde togither in the ayre. 1615 
G. Sanpys Trav. 76 Nothing flieth in the aire that they 
will not bind with. 1826 SesricuT in ‘ Stonehenge’ Sr7z¥. 
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Sports 1. wv. i. §10 When one of the hawks seizes his prey, 
the other soon binds to him. 

ll. ¢rans. To fasten together the sheets of (a 
book), and put it into a stiffcover. Technically 
‘binding’ is covering with leather, vellum, or other 
durable material; though in ordinary language 
we say ‘bound in cloth.” A book is half-bound 
when it has a leather back, and the sides covered 
with cloth or paper. 

taxg00 Morte Arth. 3317 ‘Vhe sexte had a sawtere sem- 
liche bowndene. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 20 
I haue them {my books] in great reuerence.. Full goodly 
bounde in pleasaunt couerture. 1588 J/arpred. Epist. (Arb.) 
34 That no Byble should be bounde without the Apocripha. 
1637 Decree Star-Chamé, §7 in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 13 
No person. . shall bind, stitch, or put to sale, any such booke. 
1927 Swit Further Acc. i. Curdl Wks. 1755 II. 1. 156 He 
always binds in sheep. 1851 Loner. Goéd. Leg. uu. 113 A 
huge tome, bound In brass and wild-boar’s hide. 

b. Zo bind up: i.e. together into one volume. 

1650 R, Stapytton Strada’s Low C. Warres iw. 95 It is 
printed, and bound up with her life. 1682 Grew Anat. 
Plants Ep, Ded., An Animal is..several Plants bound up 
into one Volume. 1875 FE, Wuite Life in Christ uw. xvi. 
(1878) 183 The fragment on Hades, formerly bound up with 
the works of Josephus. 

12. Hedging. Yo interlace stakes with edder. 

1523 Fitzuers. Husd. (1534) 54 Set thy stakes within ii. 
foote and a halfe together, excepte thou haue very good 
edderynge, and longe, to bynde with. /éid. The better 
the stake wil be dryuen, whan he is wel bounden. 5 

13. ¢ransf. To fasten together or connect in 
various ways, as to harness a horse or chariot 


(obs.), to fasten parts of dress ( foef?c), to connect — 


distant places (rhe/.) ; and in various fg. uses. 

1535 Covernace £cclus. vii. 8 Bynde not two synnes to- 
gether. — £-x. xiv. 6 He bounde his charetts fast [Wy- 
cLtF, ioynede the chare], 1611 Biste Micah i. 13 Bind the 
chariot to the swift beast. 1720 Gay Zp. T. Snow, A 
sharpen’d skewer cross his bare shoulders bound A tattered 
rug. 1836 O. W. Hotmes Poems, Aly Aunt, She strains 
the aching clasp That binds her virgin zone. 1855 MoTLEy 
Dutch Rep. (1884) 1. 3 To bind by watery highways with 
the furthest ends of the World, a country disinherited by 
nature of its rights. 1860 Keser //ymn‘ Fhe voice that,’ 
Thou didst bind two natures In Thine eternal bands. 

IV. To restrain or unite by non-material bonds, 
(Closely connected with the fg. uses of 1, 2, from 
which these senses spring.) 

14. To tie, restrain, confine, restrict by a non- 
material bond or force of any kind. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 23748 We ar bunden vnder pair au. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 35 Pe Walsch men he band With homage 
and feaute. 1606 SHaxks. Ant. & Cl. 1, ii, go When poy- 
soned houres had bound me vp From mine owne knowledge. 
1647 Campion Art Descant. u. 27 No Tune..can have any 
grace or sweetness unless it be bounden within a proper 
Key. 1733 Deruam Phys. Theol. viu. ii, The great Con. 
triver of Nature js not bound up to one Way only. 1838 
Macaucay in Trevelyan Life (1876) II. vii. 14, I ieee no 
official business to bind me. 

15. To tie (a person, oneself) up in respect to 
action; to oblige by a covenant, oath, promise or 
vow. Const. fo, from, an action, /o do something. 

az2z5 Ancr. R.6 Hwoa se..bihat hit God alse heste to 
donne, heo bint hire perto. ¢1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 
47 He bynt him to perpetuall obeisaunce. 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 217, I will me bynde to be your man. 1535 
Coverp. .Vamd. xxx. 2 Yf eny man..sweare an ooth, so 
that he binde his soule. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 71 A Cove- 
nant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath. 1654 Ear: Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 640 What I 
bind my self from now, I will abjure for ever for your sake. 
1832 Cuacmers fol. Econ. v, A landed proprietor may 
bind himself to a future payment, in a written deed. 

th. zutr. (for ref.) To agree, pledge oneself. 

c1470 Henry Wallace vi. 927 Than bund thai thus; thar 
suld be no debait. c181r7 Hocc Tales & Sk. WI. 235 He 
would voluntarily bind for it. 

16. ¢raxs. To oblige or constrain with legal 
authority. 

1463 Paston Lett. 473 U1. 133 Your certificat..shall bynd 
any of the parties to sey the contrary. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 161 For the lawe of the chirche. .byndeth 
vs to synge or saye our seruyce diligently. 1583 STANy- 
HuRST s£xeis uu. (Arb.) 48 What law can bynd mee, to be 
trew to so wycked a countrey? 1775 JouNnson Zax. nv 
Tyr. 45 Whether the English laws could bind Ireland. 1849 
Macautay fist, Eng, 1. 375 Every parish was bound to 
repair the highways which passed through it. 

17. To subject to a specific legal obligation. 

a. To make (a person or estate) liable for the 
payment of a debt, or fulfilment of an obligation. 


Usually passive : To be made or become surety. 

1462 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 149 My mastyre and Thomas 
Howe are bowndyne. .to my lord of Esex, Ix. Zé. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. V.1, iii. 5 For the which, as I told you, Anthonio 
shall be bound. 1650 T. Blavtey] Worcester’s Apoph. 69 
Offering to bind her estate for the repayment. 1727 Swift 
Wonder of W. Wks. 1755 11. 0. 54 He has hardly one ac- 
quaintance, for whom he hath not been bound. 1772 Mac- 
KENZIE Wan of World u. ix. (1823) 476, 1 will become bound 
to make up all your losses. 

b. To lay under obligation to answer or pro- 
secute a charge (usually /o bind over lo appear, 
etc.), or ger. to perform a stated act or pursue 
a line of conduct. 

1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, MJatrim., Yf any man.. will be 
bound, and sureties with him to the parties. 1592 GREENE 
Art Conny-catch. 1. 12 They were apprehended, and bound 
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Prof. St. \v. xii. 299 He is not to be bound to the peace. 
coz J. P. New Guide Constables 106 Such Parents may 
be bound over ., to answer their sad default. 1837 Dickyns 
Pickw. xiii, 109 The Mayor..declared he would .. bind 
them over to keep the peace. 

c. To bind one lover) lo his good behaviour. 
lit. and fig. 

1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 40 Till the Lord binde the soule to 
her good behaviour. 1644 Mitton Arcof. (Arb.) 79 It pre- 
tended to bind books to their good behaviour. 1760 Life 
of Cat 108 Sufficient..to bind him down to his good be- 
haviour. 1829 Soutney S1r 7. A/ore 1. 142 The meinbers 
would virtually be bound to their good behaviour. 1855 
Macautay //ist, Eng. IL. 559 Ile thought it unjust ..to 
bind him over to his good behaviour. 

d. collog. 7 dare, or will be bound: ¥ undertake 
the responsibility of the statement, | feel certain. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall I’r. (1582) 399b, I dare 
be bound..he shal not want infinit troubles. 1589 Theses 
Martiniang Introd., lle bee bounde hee shall not loose his 
labour. 1611 SHaks. Cyd, iv. iil. 18, 1 dare be bound 
hee's true. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong, v. ii, I'l be 
bound that no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 
1850 Mus. Srowe Uncle Tom xxviii, You've been stealing 
something, I'll be bound. 

18. 7o be bound: to be under obligation, to have 
it as a duty, moral or legal, Zo co something. 

1360 Deo Gratias in #. £. P. (1862) 125 To ponke and 
blesse hym we be bounde. ¢1386 Cnaucer Ants. 7. 291 
Thou art ybounden.. To helpen me. 1484 Caxton C/y- 
ualry 15 So moche arte thow imore bonde and bounden 
to be good. 1595 SHaks. John u. i. 522 That she is bound 
in honor still to do. 1607-12 Bacon Counsel, Ess, (Arb.) 
318 Princes are not bound to communicate all matters. 1771 
Junius Lett. liv. 283, Lam not bound to assign the. .mo- 
tives of his..hatred. 1852 M°Cuti.ocn 7aration u. i. 158 
Government..is bound to treat all its subjects alike. 

19. To engage or unite in matrimony. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 40 He wild him bynd to som berde 
in boure. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. vii. 27 Thou art boundyn 
toawyf. 1580 Baret Aly. B 1027 Moreouer I am bounde 
to my wife. 1600 Snaks. 4. V. Z. v. iv. 59 As mariage 
binds and blood breakes. 1807 Craspe Par. Neg. 1. 338 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

20. To indenture (any one) to a master, or to 
a trade, as an apprentice or learner ; to apprentice. 
Sometimes with oz/ or over. 

¢1500 in Halliw. Nuge P. 20 The preste that bounde me 
prentys. 1586in Wadley’s Bristol Wills (1886) 251 Twenty 
shillings to John Stinchcome yf he be bownde. 1602 Life 7. 
Cromwell \. ii. 80 Had I bound him to some honest trade. 
a 1672 Woop Life (1848) 89 note, Imploying the yearly pro- 
fits. in binding forth apprentices into other parishes. 1710 
Steeve 7Fatler No. 196 ? 3 [I] have bound him to a Shoe- 
maker. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. 11. 230 Apprentices are 
usually bound out by their friends; though their own con- 
sent is essential. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair ii, Rebecca 
. .was bound-over as an articled-pupil. 

21. To attach Zo (a person) by ties of duty, 
gratitude, affection, etc. 

1530 Parscr. 362, 1 am bownden to noman. 1595 SHAKS. 
John wi. iii. 29, | am much bounden to your Maiesty. 
1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. Ded. Note, The good 
assurance of your native worth..hath so bound my thank- 
full acknowledgement. 1682 Pepys’ Diary V1. 147, 1 am 
infinitely bound to my friends... for their thoughts of me. 
1765 Burke Corr, (1844) I. 71 The way in which you take 
up my affairs binds me to you in a manner I cannot ex- 
press. 1828 Scotr /. AL, Perth 11. 181 Simon Glover, to 
whom the Fair City is so much bounden. 

Bind (baind), sb. Also 4-6 bynde: sce BINE. 
{f. Brnp v.] 

1. Anything used to bind or tie ; a band or tie. 
Our Ladys binds (obs.): confinement at child- 
birth. Cf. Benn 56.1.1 d, Bann 56.1 1c. 

a 1000 Cod. Dif. (Kemble) VI. 133 (Bosw.), Hio an Ceol- 
drype hyre betstan bindan. c1400 Bidding Prayer in York 
RL Taal Wiese) App. 221 Wymmen pat bethe in oure lady 
byndes. . b : 

b. A connecting timber in a ship. 

1803 //udl Advert. g Apr. 2/1 The ship..had new binds 
and new top sides. 1833 RicHarpson Merc. Mar. Arch. 
6 The best place for the upper bind is about 3 of the mid- 
ship height. — ; 

ec. Afusic. *A curved line ‘also called Zz 
placcd between two notes of the same degree, to 
denote the continuance of the sound, during the 
value of both, instead of the repercussion of the 
second note.’ Grove Dict. Afus. 1880. Also ap- 
plied by some to the Brace or AccoLADE. 

1880 Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 242/2 The employment of the 
bind is a necessity whenever a sound is required to be of 
a duration which cannot be expressed by any single note. 

2. A twining or climbing stem of a plant; a 
flexible shoot. a. esp. The climbing stem of the 
hop-plant. b. Used to name varieties of the hop, 
as grey-bind, red-bind, while-bind, Now Bixe, 

1325 EL. FE, Allit. P. C. 444 God..ded growe of pat soyle 
Pe fayrest bynde..pat euer burne wyste. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 36 Bynde, a twyste of a vyne. 19792 Gentl. Mag. 
Apr. 343 Hop Staiks or Binds. 1815 Encyed. Brit. V1. 618 
Bind, a country word for a stalk of hops. {See Bine.] 

3. Hence, used as the name of certain climbing 
plants that wind round the stems of other plants 
or trees. t &. [foneysuckle or Woob-BINE. b. 
BINDWEED (Convolvutus and Potygonune). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 36 Bynde or Wode bynde, corrigiola, 
vitella, 1575 Gascoicne IWks, (1587) s°9 Tares and Byndes 
can pluck good grayne adowne. RITTEN & HoLtanv 


1878 | 
ouer to the Sessions at Westminster. 1642 Futter Holy §& | Plant-n., Common Bind, Convelvulus [wild]. 
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4. Indurated clay, occurring between coal-strata. 

1799 Kixwan Geol. Less. 207 Indurated ee which the 
miners commonly call clunch, and when inuch mixed with 
calx of iron, bind.  /érd/, 301 Black shale, iron stone, shale, 
blue bind. 1844 H. Hurcuinson /’ract, Drainage 173 Red 
clay and skerry or bine. 1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., Vhe 
fall of bind suddenly liberating a quantity of bad air. 

b. A thin stratum of shale or stone. 

1748 Phil. Frans. XLV. 126 The upper Pillars .. lying 
between two Binds of Stone like Seams of Coal. 

5. A measure of quantity in salmon and eels. 

1477 Sc. Act Fas. /11.(1597) § 76 Of the bind of Salinond. 
1487 /did. § 131 The Barrell bind of Salmound sould. .con- 
tein the assyse and mesour of fourteene gallonis. 1667 1°. 
CuamperRLaYne Sé. Gt. Brit. 1. ui. ib. (1743) 154 Eels have 
25 to the Strike; 10 Strikes to the Bind. @1728 Kennett 
Gloss, (MS. Lansd. 1033) A Bind of eels..consisted of ten 
sticks, and every stick of twenty five eels. [In mod. 
Dicts.] ' vba : 

6. Capacity, measure, limit, size. Adoon my bind: 
beyond my power. Se. Cf. Benb. 

1551 Acts Mar, xi. (JaAM.) The wylde Guse of the greit 
bind, iis. 1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 1. 122 Ilis hois they 
war. Of biggest bind. 1823 Scott $/, Rouan's i, Vheir bind 
Was just a Scots pint over-head, and a tappit-hen, 

+ Bindbalk. Ods. rare. A tie-beam. 

¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker oc. 668 Trapecula, a bynd- 
balk, 

+Bindcorn. //erb. Obs. [f. Bixp v. + Cory.] 
Black or Corn Bindweed ( Polygonum Convotvulus). 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron, 11. 16/2 It will bring foorth weeds, 
bindcorne, cockle, darnell. 1580 Baret d/v. B 1424 Ren- 
ning Bucke, or binde corne..like vnto withwinde. 

+ Bind-days. Os. Days on which tenants 
were bound to render stated unpaid service to their 
feudal lord ; boon-days. 

1664 SrELMAN Gloss., Precariz..vulgo bind dayes. 
Puitiips, ‘ Bind-Days, See Precaria.’ 

+ Binded, ff/. a. Obs. rare. [A weak pa. pple. 
of Brnp.] Bound together, connected. 

1650 J. G[recory] Votes § Obs. Pref. 7 That invisible Har- 
meny and binded discord of the Parts. 

Binder (boinda1).  [f. Bryp v. +-ER!.] 

I. Of persons. 

1. gen. One who binds. (See senses of the verb.) 

axooo Riddles (Gr.) xxviii. 6 Ic eom bindere and swingere. 
@ 1300 /avelok 2050 Bynderes loue ich neuere mo. ¢ 1450 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 688 //ic ligator,a bynder. 1651 
Hosses Govt. & Soc. viii. § 4. 129 The binder supposes him that 
is bound not to be sufficiently tyed by any other obligation. 
1846 Trexcnt Huds, Lect. Ser. ut. vi. 235 The true binder 
up of the bleeding hurts of humanity. 

2. spec. a. A bookbinder. 

1556 Chart. Stationers’ Comp.in Entick London (1766) IV. 
227 Any..printer, binder or seller of any manner of books. 
1705 Hearne Diary (188s) 1, 57 This was discovered by the 
binder. 1862 Burton &k.-kunter 1.26 There are binders 
who have immortalized themselves. 

b. One who binds sheaves behind the reapers. 

1611 Cuapman /diad xviu.(J.) Three binders stood, and 
took the handfuls reapt From boys that gather’d quickly 
up. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth. 159 One man follows 
the two binders, to stook the corn. 1870 Bryant /drad 
xvi, I]. 226 Binders tied them fast With bands, and made 
them sheaves. ; 

ce. ‘One who undertakes to keep a mine open. 
Weale Dici. Terms 1849. 

II. Of things. 

3. Anything used to bind; a band, bandage, 
etc.; in AZed., a piece of ealico or a special appa- 
ratus used in obstetric surgery. 

1695 Morteux St. Olon'’s Morocco 94 Nothing on their 
Heads but a single Veil or Binder. 1787 Mrs. Trimmer 
(Econ. Charity 7g Plain linen caps, with binders herring- 
boned with coloured cruel. 1861 Vear-dk. Med. § Surg. 
359 Vhe use of the obstetric binder. 1868 Daily News 
3 Sept., The binder and wimple were placed on the head 
{ofa nun]. 1885 Cheshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Binders, nar- 
row strips of thick hempen cloth... put round cheeses..to 
prevent them bulging. 

b. fig. (Cf. 4.) ; ; 

1621-31 Lavo Sev. Serm.(1847) 99 Justice and judgment 
is the greatest binder up of a State. 1627 Br. Hate Medd it. 
§ Vows ti, 29 Performance is a binder. 1643 Caryi_ Sacr. 
Cout. 5 A Covenant is a binder of affection. 

4. A connecting piece that holds the several 
parts of any structure together; as, a. A long pliant 
with or branch used in feneing, etc. (cf. BinD v. 12); 
b. Carpentry, A tie-beam or binding joint; ce. A 
principal part of a ship’s frame, such as keel, 
transom, beam, etc.; d. A long stone that passes 
quite through a wall, and gives support to the 
smaller stones, a ‘bond’ stone. 

1642 Fucver /Joly & Prof. St. wu. xxii. 212 Though batche- 
lours be the strongest stakes, married men are the best 
binders in the hedge of the Commonwealth. 1666 J. Smit 
Old Age (ed. 2) 207, | compare. .the Sinews or Nerves to 
the binders of the hedge; which fasten and unite all the 
other parts. 1842 Gwitt sirchrt. (1876) 601 By the r4th 
century the system of girders, binders, and joists was per- 
fected. 1845 /’roc. Berw, Nat. Ciné 11, xzz It makes an 
adinirable binder of the moveable sands. 

5. In various technical applications : 

a. «A band of straw, etc. for binding sheaves of 
com; b. A contrivance attached to a reaping- 
machine to bind up the grain as cut into sheaves ; 
ce. An applianee attached to a sewing-machine for 
putting binding on cloth; a. S¥ caving. A lever 

xed in the shuttle-box to arrest the shuttle and 
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prevent its recoil; e. A detachable cover or bind- 
ing for unbound magazines, music, papers, etc. 

1865 Worn. Star 30 May, A policeman produced a steel 
binder belonging to a sewing machine. . 

+6. 3/ed. Anything which produces astriction 
or constipation of the bowels. Ods. 

1528 PayneLt Salerne Regim. N iv, Hit scoureth away 
the dropsye..neuer the lesse it is a bynder. 162x Burton 
sinat. Mel. u. iv... 1. (1651) 364 They would prescribe .. 
binders for purgatives. 1678 SaALMon ew Lond. Disp... 
vi. (1702) 140/1 Where binders and strengthners are used. 

+7. Anything which causes bodies to adhere or 
stick together; a cement. Ods. 

1678 Satmon New Loud. Disp. un, xii. (1702) 416/2 The 
Bone. Binder. .speedily glews broken Bones together. 1727- 
gx CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Elements, The elements of metals 
..and sulphur as the binder, or cement. 

8. Comb., as binder’s- board, hard smooth 
pasteboard used in bookbinding. 

Bindery (baindari). [f. prec. +-¥: see -ERY.] 
A bookbinder’s workshop or establishment. (First 
in use in U.S.) 

1828 In WersterR. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 449/1 s.v. A meri- 
cuntsn; Bindery, meaning ‘a place where books are bound’ 
..is not a bad word. 1879 Academy 11 Oct. 265 The bind. 
ery at the Boston Public Library. 1882 Zncyc/. Brit. s.v. 
Librarizs, Provision ..for work-rooms, librarians’ offices, 
cataloguing rooms, and a Bindery. 

Binding (boindin), v6/. sd. [f. Bin v. + -InG1.] 

I. Abstract. 

1. The action of the vb. BinD in various senses. 

axaqgo Lofsongin Lamb, Hom. 207 Ich bede pe .. bi his 
nimunge.and bindunge. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Bynd- 
ynge, Zigacio. 1517 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Stort- 
ford 35 Pd. for flower and woode for the bynding of the 
hooks, ij@. 1633 G. Hersert Semple, Sacrifice xii, I suffer 
binding, who have loos'd their bands. 1651 Hoxses Gov. 
& Soc. xvii. § 25. 324 What binding and loosing, or remit- 
ting and retaining of sinnes, is, admits of some scruple. 1706 
Puiiuirs, etc., Binding (in Falconry) signifies tiring or when 
ahawkseizes[cf. Binpv. gc]. 1832 C. Howarp Sed. Farts 
8 By.. large sheaves, and tight binding. 188: GreENER 
Gun 257 The wood screws. .are always soaped before turned 
in, to prevent their binding in the wood. ; 

b. Engagement for service, or as an apprentice. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 194/1 The binding is to a carpenter 
for six years. 1858 Lod. Rev. Oct. 42 At the annual bind- 
ings [for service]. _ ; 

. The state or condition of being bound (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

¢ 1380 Wycuir De Dot. Eccé. Sel, Wks. III. 431 Byndyng 
to siche signes lettip fredom of Crist. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta vii. 115 In case of binding they are best to be eaten 
before meate. 1632 Rutuerrorp Leféz. (1862) I. 83 What 
think ye to take binding with the fair Corner-stone, Jesus? 

+ 3. A quantity bound up; a bundle, bunch. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir 1 Sam. xxx. 12 Twei byndyngis [/ze. liga- 
tura] of dried grapis. 

IT. Concrete. 

4. That with which anything is bound; a bond, 
band, bandage ; a fastening. 

a1300 E. E, Psalter cxxiv. {cxxv). 5 Heldand in bindinges 
Laverd lede sal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xlv. 
(1495) 629 The tame cucurbita..byndyth it self wyth certen 
fastnynges and byndynges as a vyne dooth. 1607 TorseLy 
Four.f. Beasts 379 The same bindings being again bound 
upon the wound. Infect it. 16x Bisre Dax. v.6 The joints 
{»zarg. bindings or knots] of his loins were loosed. 

5. spec. @. The strong covering of a book, 
which holds the sheets together, and protects the 
volume. 

1647 CRASHAW Steps Tem. 61 A little volume, but great 
book .. the rest of a rich binding. 1709 StrEeLe Tatler 
No. 80 Px Provided always, that the Binding be of Calves. 
Skin, 1787 Burns Book Worm i, Spare the golden bind. 
ings. 1854 . §& Q. IX. 423 Receipt for varnishing the 
binding of old books. 

b. A protective covering for the raw edges of 
a fabric; the braid or other material of this. 

1598 Florio, Cordiced/a, a little cord..an inkle, a binding. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 284 The boys and girls hats are 
white, and tied round with red binding. 1885 Price Lis?, 
indings.. Silk, 2d. per yard. 

ec. Arch. & Shipbuilding. A band of masonry 
and brickwork; a connecting timber, etc. 
_ 1626 Cart. Smit Accid. Yung. Seamen to Plankes, bind- 
ings, knees, boults. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffe?’s Amphit. 223 

The three Fascia: or Bindings, which serve as a Parapet. 
c1850 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 97 Bindings, the iron links 
which surround the Dead-Eyes. 1884 Congregational 
Year Bk. 401 The ceiling of roof over the nave is. .divided 
\.y arched bindings. 

6. Avirib. and Comb., as binding shrub, binding 
factory; binding-cloth, fancy cloth (usually 
dyed and stamped muslin) for covering books ; 
binding- guide, a contrivance fitted to sewing- 
machines for adjusting the binding to the material 
to be bound; + binding-Tuesday, the Tuesday 
in Hocktide, the sccond Tuesday after Easter. 
See also the ffl. ad7.) 

1591 Percivat, Sf. Dict., Retama, a kinde of binding 
shrubbe or. broome, Genista, 1664 SpELMAN Gloss. s. v. 
/Tocday, Aliiin hac celebritate alios obsident, capiunt, ligant 
(prasertim viros facminz:) atque inde, binding Tuesday, i. 
Diem Martis ligatoriam appellant. 1845 StrutTT Sports & 
Past... iil. 350 [tr. Spelman} 

Binding, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 4.) 

1. That binds togethcr or up; causing or tending 
to cohere ; astringent, styptic. 
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1382 Wycur Dax. iii. 69 Byndynge frost and colde, blesse 
3e to the Lord. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vu. Ixix. 
(1495) 289 Byndyng medycynes..as..Acacia. 1606 B. Jon- 
son Hymenzi, We see The binding force of Vnitie. 1616 
Surru & Markn, Countr. Farm 539 As for the mixt soyles, 
if they be binding, asthe clayes. 1824 Loupon Cyci. Garden, 
§ 1958 Choosing the best coloured good binding gravel. 

2. jig. Obligatory, restrictive, coercive. 

r61r Biste Mus. xxx. 13 Euery binding othe to afflict 
the soule. 1782 Prissttey Corrupt. Chr. V1. 1x. 224 No 
promise made to an heretic is binding. 1859 Mit Léberty 
iv, Laws of conduct binding on ourselves and on all others. 

3. Comb. (some of them perh. from the v4/. sd.), 
as binding-joist, a joist resting on the wall- 
plates and carrying other joists; + binding-note, 
a bind or tie in musical notation; binding-plate, 
one of a series of iron plates used to strengthen 
or arm a puddling-furnace ; binding-rafter, a 
longitudinal timber lying upon the principals of 
a roof and cnabling them to support the covering ; 
binding-screw, a screw used in various instru- 


ments for purposes of clamping or adjustment. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 132 The *binding Joysts 
marked cc. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. }. 266 The 
beams and *binding-joists are shown. 1782 Burney /7ist. 
Ais. U1. 454 Semicircular marks, called *binding-notes, and 
slurs. 1875 Ure Dect. Arts 11. 997 Bolted upon hoth sides 
to the cast-iron *binding plates of the furnace. 1842 GwitT 
Archit. Gloss., *Binding Rafters, The same as Purlins. 
¢ 1865 J. Wyipe in Circ. Sc. I. 258/1 From these springs 
the two wires proceed, ended by *binding-screws. 

Bindingly (baindinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In a binding manner ; so as to be obligatory. 

1851 G. S. Faser Many Mansions 10 Nothing is bindingly 
to be received and believed as an Article of Faith, unless, etc. 

Bindingness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] Bind- 
ing or obligatory quality. 

1874 Stpewick Aleth, Ethics viii. 87 The truth and bind- 
ingness of. .these current rules. eons . 

Bindle. Sc. (Cf. OE. é¢ndele a binding, a tying.] 
‘The cord or rope that binds anything, whether 
made of hemp or of straw.’ Jamieson. 

Bindweed (bai‘ndjwzd). Bot. Also 6 bind(e)- 
weede, bynd-, 7 binde-, g bine-. [f. BinD v.+ 
Weep. (Perh. sometimes for BINDWITH.)] 

1. The English name for the species of the N.O. 
Convolvulus; as Greater Bindweed (C. sepzzm), 
Lesser Bindweed (C. arvensis), Seaside Bindweed 
(C. Soldanella). - 

1548 Turner Names of Herbcs (1881) 30 Conuoluulus is 
called .. in english wythwynde or byndeweede. 1562 — 
Herbal u, 128 Byndweed ..is as it wer an vnperfyt worke 
of nature lerning to make lilies. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. 
County. Farm 531 Bind- weed, both great and small, do pro- 
ceed partly of drinesse. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict.(Morell) 
1, Sea bells, sea bind weed, or withwand, Soldavella, 1814 


Worpsw. £.curs. 1. 761 The cumbrous bind-weed, with its 
wreaths and bells. 


attrié, 1855 Tennyson Brook 203 The fragile bindweed- 
bells and briony rings. 

2. Applied dialectally or vaguely to various other 
climbing plants, as species of Swzelax, Honey- 
suckle, Tamus, etc. See also BINWEED. 

1601 Hottanp PZiny xvi. xxxv, Like unto Ivie is that 
plant which they call Smilax, or rough Bindweed. 1671 
SaLmon Syx. Med, 11. xxii. 432 Smilax.. Bindweed; it opens 
the belly, disolves hard swellings. 

3. Black, Corn, or Ivy Bindweed, Polygonum 
Convolvulus; Blue Bindweed, Bittersweet or 
Woody Nightshade. 

_ 1617 B. Jonson Vis. Delight, The blue bindweed doth 
itself infold With honey-suckle. 1794 Martyn Roussean's 
Bot. xix. 261 Black Bindweed..frequent weed among corn. 

Bindwith (baiud,wibp). Bo/. [f. Binp+ WiTH. £ 
a flexible twig: cf. BEnpwitu.] A name given 
by some recent writers (perhaps erroneously) to 
Clematis Vitalba, or Traveller's Joy. 

1797-1804 Matter Gard. Dict. (ed. Martyn), 1863 Prior 
Plant-n. 21 Bind.with, awith used to bind up faggots, the 
‘Traveller’s Joy. 

Bindwood. #0. Also binwood. [f. Binp 
+ WooD.] Scotch and north Eng. name for Ivy ; 
also occas. for Honeysuckle. 

1790 TeLrorp in Burns’ Wks. 1. 370 The rocky how Where 
binwood bushes o’er them flow. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Dict., 
Bindwood, the vulgar name for ivy. 

Bine (bain). Also 4-5 bynde, 8-9 bind. [A 
dial. form of Binp sé., recently adopted as the 
literary form in the following senses.] 

1. A flexible shoot of any shrub, a shoot of the 
year’s growth ; the flexible stem of a climbing plant. 
_ 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 186 When the crop 
1s heavy, the lower parts of the bines [of vetches] will be 
less inviting than the upper part, 1880 Standard 12 Nov., 
The first frosts..shrivel the bines of white bryony. 1880 
JuFFERIES Gr. Ferne F. 194 A trailing bine of honeysuckle. 

b. spec. The climbing stem of the hop. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. [lop Gard., When you find 
the Binds very vigorous..you must forbear giving them an 
more Earth. a1845 Hoop Ode R. Wilson, What Kentis 
boor would tear away the prop So roughly as to wound, 
nay, kill the bine? 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F112 When 
burr and bine were gather'd. 1884 G. Atten in Longue. 
Mag. V. 43 Vhe ‘fly’..on hops, is an aphis specialized for 
that particular bine. 

c. Heuce, used to name varicties of the Hop; 

e.g. White-bine (formerly -bzd, corruptly vine). 
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1732 Mutter Gard. Dict. s.v. Lupulus, The grey Bind.. 
is a large square Hop. 1835 Penny Mag. 453 The hop-plant 
. .has several varieties, such as the red- bind, the green-bind, 
the white-bind. 1866 Treas. Bot. 602 Several varieties are 
known, the finest of which are the White Bines, etc. 

2. Entering into names of plants: e.g. WooD- 
BINE. Cf. BIND sd. 3. 

Bine, obs. form of B1y, within. 

Binervate (baind-iveit), a. [f. Br- pref? 1+ 
NeERvATE, f. L. xevv-us NeERve.] Having two 
nerves: applied a. in Bot, to leaves having two 
longitudinal ribs; b. in 272. to insect-wings sup- 
ported by two nerves only. 

1842 in Branpe Dict. Sc. 

Binethe, obs. form of BENEATH. 

Bineweed, variant of BINDWEED. 

Bing (bin), 56.1 Also 5-6 bynge, 6-7 binge, 
byng, 7 bingg. [a. ON. ding-r masc. ‘heap’; 
cf. Sw. dzuge masc. ‘heap. Da. dzzg has the 
sense not of ‘heap,’ but of ‘bin’; and in Eng. 
bing has also been used dialectally for Bin in 
various senses since the 15the. In Da. this change 
can only be explained by transference of the namc 
from a ‘heap’ to the place where a heap is con- 
tained ; the Eng. use of dzzg for d272 may be partly 
of Danish origin, but is prob. largely due to pho- 
netic contact of the two words.] 

1. A heap or pile: formerly of stones, earth, 
trees, dead bodies, as well as of com, potatoes, 
and the like, as still in northern dial. 

1513 DoucLas Zne?s 1v. ix. 45 Of treis thow big a bing 
To bea fyre. did. 1v. vii. 80 Lyk emetis gret Quhen thai 
depulge the meikle bing of quheit. 1528 Lynpresay Dream 
il. 173 The men of Kirk lay boundin into byngis. @1547 
Surrey inetd tv. 529 Like ants when they do spoile the 
bing of corne. 1787 Burns Brigsoef Ayr 27 Potato-bings are 
snugged up frae skaith Of coming Winter. 1880 4strim & 
Down Gloss. (E.D.S.), Bing ..a heap of potatoes in a field 
covered with earth : a heap of grain in a barn. 

2. sfec. A heap of metallic ore, of alum; a 
definite quantity (8 cwt.) of lead ore. 

1815 Excycl. Brit. WN. 6x9 Bing in the alum. works denotes 
a heap of alum thrown together in order to drain. 1876 
Mid Yorks. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Bing, a bing of ore contains 
eight weighs, a weigh being a hundred weight, Nrdd. 1885 
Trans. Cumbrid. & Westm. Archzol. Soc. VU. 19 In one 
year eighty workmen raised 12,000 bings of ore in this mine. 

b. Bing ore (or simply d/xg): the best lead ore. 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 166 The best [lead-ore] being 
call'd Bing. 1851 Taprinc Janlove'’s Chron, Gloss., Bing 
..ore is the Derbyshire mining term for the purer, richer, 
and cleaner part of the fell or boose. 

3.= Bin, in various applications. Now dal. 

¢ 1325 Metr. Hom. 97 King hafs riueli gold in bing. crq40 
Promp. Parv., Bynge, theca, cumera. 1539 Judent. Ber- 
wick Castle in Archeol. X1. 440 In the pantre, a large bynge 
of okyn tymbar with 3 partitions. 1575 Turperv. Venery 
28 Prety little Binges or basketts of woodde to put theyr 
breadein. 1617 Marknam Cava. v. 6 In. .the stable shall be 
placed close binggs or hutches for the keeping of prouender. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Abunda, The Cistern 
into which they throw their crystallized Allom, for the water 
to drain from it, is call’d a Bing. 1775 E. Barry Odserv. 
Wines 82 To cover the Bottlesin the Bings with Saw-Dust. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-Bk. (E.D.S.), Bing, a 
place railed off from the cow-house in which fodder is kept. 

4. ‘The kiln of the furnace wherein they burn 
their Charcoal for the melting of metals.’ Kennett 
Lar. Antig. 1695. 

1658 Ray #77. (1760) 127 Then they carry it [silver ore)... 
to each Smelter’s several Bing, where it is melted with Black 
and White Coal. 1674 — Prep. Tin Coll. 123 Throwing on 
Charcoal, then upon that Black Tin, and so interchange- 
ably into a very deep bing (which they call the house), 

5. Comb. + Bing-ale; + bing-brine, brine of 
a pickling trough ; bing-hole (see quot.) ; bing- 
place, bing-stead, the place to which the ‘bing’ 
or round lead ore is brought to be crushed ; also, 
a place for ashes. 

1735 Peccr Kenticisms (E. D.S.), *Bing-ale, the liquour 
which the fermor of a parsonage gives to the fermours.. 
when he has gathered their tythe. 1745 W.THompson JX. 
NV. Advoc. (1757) 9 *Bing Brine .. composed of the entire 
Juices of the Flesh and Salt, when boiled..is of a sweet 
Smell, and quite transparent. 188: RaymMono A/ining Gloss., 
hatte a hole or shoot through which ore is thrown. 
1653 MAntove Lead Mines 129 To fine such..as..digg or 
delve in any Mans *Bing-place. 1747 W. Hooson A/iner's 
Dict. Bijb, *Bingstead, the place where the largest and 
best of the ore..is thrown, 1793 SMraton Edystone L. 198 
Cinders are thrown . . into a * Bing-stead in the court-yard. 

|| Bing, 54.2 Obs. [Chinese dzzg, dial. form of 
ming, the name of a Chinese character often de- 
noting the leaves of the tea-plant, and especially 
the tender leaves or leaf-buds. Prof. Legge.] A 
kind of tea. 

1701 Phil, Trans. XXIII. 1205 The Bohe..is the very 
first bud gather’d.. The Bingtea is the second growth in 


April. 1721 Loud. Gaz No. 5934/3 One Chest Bing per 
Carnarvan. 
Bing (bin), v.1 To pile or put mp in a bing. 


n 
1513 Be /Eneis vin, Prol. 57 The burges byngis in 
his buith, the broun and the blak. 1822 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
(Jam.) The hairst was ower..The ‘tatoes Ling'd. 
Bing, v.2 dial. Also byng. zr. Of milk: 
To begin to turn sour, to be on the turn. 
1867 Hartanp Lanc. Folk-lore 165 in Lanc. Gloss. (E. 


BING. 


D. S.) The milk is byuged or will not churn, though a hot 
poker has been used to spoil the witchery. [cf. Biinx.] 
+ Bing, v.3 Oés. [Slang. ? Gipsy.] zér. To go. 


1567 Harman Cazveat 84 Bynge a waste, go you hence. 


1609 Dexxer Lanth. & Candle-Lt, Wks, 1884-5 IL]. 198: 


And bing we to Rome vile. 1652 Brome $ov, Crew iv. i. 431 
Bing awast, bing awast. 1815 Scotr Guy M, xxviii, ‘ Bing 
out and tour, ye auld devil.’ 1822 — Nige/ xxiii, ‘ You shall 
be carted for bawd. .and bing off to Bridewell.’ 

Binge, v. Sc. Also 6 bynge, 8 beenge, 9 
beenje. [Of late formation, app. with a feeling 
for the initial sound of dow, bend, beck, and the 
closing sound of cringe; cf. whenge. The dial. 
binge to soak (Lincoln.) appears to be a different 
word.] 

intr, To make a low obeisance, to curtsey ; also 
to fawn, cringe. Bingeing v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1562 A. Scott NV. Vere Gift Quene, Thay bad thame bek 
and bynge at deid mennis banes, 1713 ArButTunot ¥okn 
Bull u.iv. (1755) 51, | mun stand becking and binging, as I 
gang out and into the hall. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. J/isc. 
(1729) 17 The Maiden blusht and bing‘d fu‘ law. 1805 J. 
Nicor Poems 1. 187 (Jam.) Beenjin slaves ca’ them divine. 
1879 Jamieson Sc. Dict. s.v. Beck, ‘A great deal of beck- 
ing and beenging’ is a phrase still used among the vulgar. 

Binge, 54. Sc. In 5 bing, 6 benge, 7 beinge. 
[f. prec. vb.] A servile bow or obeisance. 

c14s0 Henryson Aor. Fab. 24 (Quod hee) with many 
bing and Veet becke. 1535 Srewart Croxz. Scot. M11. 
105 With mony benge and bek, He salusthim, 168: R. Law 
Lent, (1818) 190 With many a scrape, beck and beinge. 

Bingle-bangle (bing'lbx'ng'l), a. dia’, [A 
reduplicate formation from BaNcLE v.] Fickle, 
vacillating, irresolute ; cf. shz//y-shally. 

1825 R. Ward Tremaine 11. xxvi. 234 He is but a bingle 
bangle man. .no good will come on him. ; 

Bingo (binge). [App. a humorous formation 
from K. for ‘brandy’ (cf. ‘B. and S.’) and ST1nGo.]J 
A slang term for brandy. : 

1861 HuGHes 7om Brown Oxf. xxxiii. (D.) Soine soda 
water with a dash of bingo clears one’s head in the morn- 
ing. 

Bingy (bini), a. north. dial. [f. Binc v.2 + -¥.] 
Said ot milk: In the incipient stage of sourness. 

1857 Mrs. Gasket C. Bronté (1857) 1. 70 The milk, too, 
was often ‘ bingy,’ to use a country expression for a kind 
of taint which is far worse than sourness, 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bingy, a peculiar clouty or frowsty taste 
in milk. The first stage of turning sour. 


+ Bivnhead. Oés. A kind of fresh-water fish ; 
perh. the Bull-head or Miller’s-thumb. 

re8x LamBarve /irez. wv. iv. (1588) 450 Angling is excepted, 
and so is the taking of Smelts, Loches, Minews, Binheads, 
Gudgeons, and Eeles. 

Binime(n, var. BENmm v. Ods. to take away. 

+Binity. Oés. rare—1. [f. L. din7 two by two 
+-ITY; cf. ¢rénity.] A pair. 

1575 Lanenam Let, (1871) 54 What a sort of fréendly bini- 
téez we oour seluez doo consist & stond vpon, Fyrst, oour 
too féet, too legs, too knéez, so vpward. 

Bink (bink). Sc. and north. dia/. Forms: 3 
bennk, 3~5 benk(e, 3-4 binc, binck, 4 bengk, 
bynk, 5 bynke, 4-bink. {Later form of ME. 
benk = BENCH s6.] 

1. A bench or form to sit on; =BENCH 1. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 15231 Wibp prinne bennkess benkedd. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 5321 He kist and sett on binc him bi [Go??. 
binck, Fairf. benk, Trin. benche]. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
vu. 238 The gud vif on the bynk sytand. c1440 Vork 
Myst, xxv1.188, I schall buske to be benke. @1548 Thrice 
Priests Peblis24(Jam.) Hal binks ar ay slidder. 1603 P/zlo- 
tus xvii, His wyfe may ay sit formest doun, At eyther burde 
or bink. 1855 HWhitéy Gloss. s.v., ‘She summer binks, a 
benched alcove or summer-house in a garden. 

2. A seat of justice ;= BENCH 2. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 58 At London at pe benke schewe 
ber pinaskyng. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 317 When ye were 
set as syres on bynke. 1862 //islop Prov. Scot. 63 For faut 
o* wise men fools sit on binks. 

3. A shelf; particularly, along flat slab of stone 
fixed to a wall, used either as a seat or as a shelf; 
also, a plate-rack; a dresser. 

1535 Richmond, Wills (1853) 12 A cobbord with a dys- 
bynk. 1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 67 The Good-man 
keeps it, as we think, Behind a dish, upon the bink. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxvi, Ony thing. .frae the roof-tree down toa 
crackit trencher on the bink. 18:8 — //rt. Alid?, xiv, Nor 
the bowies put up on the bink. 1864 Arkinson IHVhitév 
Gloss., Bink, a bench. Upon those of stone at cottage 
doors, the fresh scoured milkpails and other dairy uten- 
sils are oft seen placed to dry and sweeten. 

4. A bank (of earth) ;= Bencu 6. 

¢1goo lunBar Flyting 289 Na fowlis. .amangis tha binkis 
Biggis, nor abydis. 1807 Heaprick Arran 153 On putting 
down a bore in moss binks, water spouted up, 

5.= BencuH 7, Bank sé.) 7. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 136 A Workman in another 
Bink hard by fear'd the roof would have fallen in. 

+ 6.= Bye, in sensc of Bix. Oés. 

1534 Eng. Ch. Furniture 190 A bynke to ley colis in, 

" In south of Scotland = Bike, wasps’ nest. 

Bi-‘nman. Also binsman. The man in charge 
ol a bin during hop-picking. 

1883 J. Srratton f/ops §& Hop-pick. 31 The pickers are 
divided into companies .. the chief of which is the binman, 
who is commonly the pole-puller. 1884 Sxaday Mag. Sept. 
578/2 The ‘bin-man’..is alone perinitted thus to go back- 
wards and forwards. 

Binna, Sc. form of be of: see BE v. 
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Binnacle (binak’l). Forms: a. 7 biticle, 
bittake, -kle, -kell, biddikil, 7-8 bittackle, 7-9 
bittacle; 8. 8-binacle, binnacle. [The cur- 
rent dznnacée first appears after 1750, as a corrup- 
tion of the earlier éz¢/ac/e (still found 1839), ap- 
parently ad. Sp. bztécula, bitdcora ‘a place where 
the compasse or light is kept in a ship’ (Minsheu), 
or Pg. dztécola, cogn. w. It. abttacolo, Pr. abitacle, 
habttacle, F. habitacle:—L. habitaculum habitation, 
lodge, f. Aabitére to inhabit. (A direct adoption 
of F. Aabztacle, and subseq. shortening to b7¢/ac/e in 
Eng., is phonetically less probable.) The 17thc. 
biddikil appears to be a transitional form.] 

A box on the deck of a ship near the helm, in 
which the compass is placed. 

1622 Kecou. Ship Bristol in Arb. Garner IV. 584 Watch 
the biticle, attend the compass. 1627 Cart. Smitu Sea- 
man's Gram. ii. 11 A square box nailed together with wood- 
den pinnes, called a Bittacle,..and in it alwaies stands the 
Compasse. 1684 1. Matuer Remark, Provid. (1856) 65 
‘The compass in the biddikil. 1762 Fatconer Shipoer. 1. 
458 Companion, binnacle, in floating wreck, With com- 
passes and glasses strew’d the deck. [1769 — Dict. 
Marine (1789) F 2 Vhis is called d¢¢tacée in ali the old sea- 
books.] 1836 Marryat A/idsh. Easy xiii, Then they went 
aft to the binnacle again. 1839 — (kant. Ship xli, The.. 
shrine of the saint at the bittacle. 1870 R. FEeRcuson 
Electr, 24 To place pieces of soft iron or magnets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the binnacle. 

b. attrib. 

1834 H. Micter Scenes 6 Leg. xxviii. (1857) 422 In invent- 
ing binnacle lamps. 1856 O_mstED Slave States 142 The 
binnacle-compass was a sort of fetish tohim. 

Binn-an, -en, obs. forms of B1N, within. 

Binny (bini). /chthyo/. The barbel of the Nile 
(Barbus bynni). 

Binocle (bi'ndk’l).  [a. F. d¢xocle ( =It. bino- 
colo), {. L. bint two each +oculz eyes.] A field- 
glass or opera-glass having tubes for both eyes. 

1696 Pritiips, Binocle (Fr.), a double Prospective glass. . 
to see at a distance with both eyes at the same time. 1721 
in Baitey, 1871 Echo 18 Jan., My friend took his umbrella 
and I my binocle. 

Binocular (bing kilax), a. and sé. [f. L. bie 
two each + ocu/i eyes +-AaR; cf. F. bénoceulatre.] 

+1. Having two eyes ; binoculatc. % Ods. 

1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. vin. iii. (2754) 361 Most animals 
are binocular, Spiders for the most Part octonocular. 

2. Performed by or adapted to both eyes. 

1738 R. Smitu Ofticks 387 A binocular telescope. 1876 
Foster Pys. 1. ii.(1879) 509 Binocular vision .. affords us 
a means of judging of the solidity of objects. 1879 RuTLey 
Stud. Rocks vit. 47 Many observers prefer to work with 
binocular microscopes. 1879 Roop Chromatics 160 Bino- 
cular mixture of colours produces more or less lustre. 

B. sé. (Short for éznocular glass.) A field-glass 
or opera-glass in the use of which both eyes are 
employed in viewing an object; a Binocie, Also 
applied to a binocular microscope. 

1871 M. Cottins Afrg. & Merch. 111. iv. 114, I shall keep 
this binocular. 1877 W. THomson Voy. Challenger 1. i. 15 
One of Smith and Beck’s binoculars is more convenient 
for observing .. large foraminifera, by reflected light. 

Binocularity (bing:ki¢lce-riti). [f prec. + 
-1TY.] Binocular quality or conditions; simul- 
taneous employment of both eyes. 

1854 J. Hoce Microsc... ii. (1867) 113 Obtaining binocu- 
larity with the compound achromatic microscope. 188: Le 
Conte Light 120 Perception of depth of space, so far as 
this is connected with binocularity. 

Bino‘cularly, a/v. [f. as prec. +-L¥2.] By 
the simultaneous employment of both eyes. 

188: Le Contre Light 146 Where we.. binocularly per- 
ceive depth of space. 

Binoculate (bing kileit), 2. [f.as BinocuLar 
+-ATE2,] Having two eyes. 1847 in Craic. 

Binodal: see Bi- pref-4 1. 

Binom, -nume(n, etc.: see Bexia v. Ods. to 
take away. 

Binomial (baindwmial), a. and sé. [f. late L. 
binomt-us (see Buxomy) +-Abl; cf. F. dzx2dme.] 

A. adj. 

1. Aath. Consisting of two terms; see B. Zvz- 
nomial theorem: the general algebraic formula, 
discovered by Newton, by which any power of 
a binomial quantity may be found without perform- 
ing the progressive multiplications. 

1570 Bittixcstey Exclid x. xxxvi. 258 If two rationall 
lines commensurable in power onely be added together: 
the whole line is irrationall, and is called a binomium, or a 
binomiall line. 1706 Puituips s.v., A binomial Qnantity or 
Root, i.e. a Quantity or Root that consists of two Names or 
Parts joyn‘d together by the Sign + as a+4, or 3+2. 1725 
|. Kersey Aleebra 137 Production of Powers from Roots 
Binomial, Trinomial, etc. 3870 Bowen Logic xii. 410 The 
Binomial Theorem .. is a true Law of Nature according to 
our definition. ? 

2. Having or characterized by two names ; 
BINoMINAL, 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1850 Gard. Chron. 404 The 
binomial system adopted in every department of science 
since the days of Linnwus. 1880 Huxtey Cray/ish 16 The 
terms of this binomial nomenclature. _ a 

B. sé. An algebraic expression consisting of 
two terms joincd by the sign + or —: formerly 


BIO-. 


only when connccted by +. 
NoMY.) 

1557 Recorne HWhetst. Ppiva, The nombers that be 
comipounde with + be called Bimedialles,..1f their partes 
be of 2 denominations, then are thei named Hinomialles 
properly. Howbeit inany vse to call Binomialles all com- 
pounde nombers that haue +. 1720 Ramison Arith, 223 


(Cf. binomium, Vt- 


The Binomial a — -~ ,ora+d, 1806 Hutton Course Math. 
a 


1.214 To extract any Root ofa Binomial. 

+ Bino'mical, a2. Vds. [f.as prec. + -1caL.] ‘Of 
two names.’ Coles 1692. 

Binominal (boing minal), a. [f. L. d/ndmin-2s, 
f. bi- two + ndmin- (nom. nomen) namc +-sLl.J 
Having or characterized by two names, esp. those 
of genus and species in scientific nomenclature. 

1880 Gunter fishes 10 Applying binominal terms to the 
species. 1881 Jrans. Vict. [nst. 24 In this way the bi- 
nominal system is growing. 

Binominated (boing-mine'téd), a. [f. Bi- pref? 
+L. nomen name, nomindt-us named: cf. nomin- 
ated.) Waving or bearing two namcs. 

1857 M. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) 11. App. 170 A bi- 
nominated person. 

Bino'minous, 2. 
NOMY) + -0U8.] = prec. 

1612 T. James Yesutts’ Downes. 52 Hee was binominous; 
sometimes called Rob. Parsons, sometimes Rob. Cowbucke. 
1662 Futter Worthies u. 274 Many of them are binomin- 
ous. [In mod. Dicts.] 

+ Bino'mious, @. Ods. ff. late L. dbindmrus 
(see Binoy) + -ous.] ‘Of two names.’ Coles 1692. 

+Binomy. Also 6-7 in L. form binomium, 
[ad. mod.L. d2ndmius, -umt, in algebraical use in 
16th c., but common in late Latin in the gencral 
sense of ‘ having two personal names’ ; see DuCangc. 
For this, the.classical L. word was bzndminis : b7- 
nomeus may be compared with homzcida.] = Bixo- 
MIAL sd, 

1571 Dicces Pantom, Yijb, An irrational] called Bino- 
mium, reteining proportion to the side, as /z4+4 vnto 1. 
fbid, Ccja, His conteyned Icosaedrons side is an irrational] 
Binomye. /ééd. Cciijb, By reduction of the former Tri- 
nomye to a Binomye. 1670 NewrTon in Rigaud Corr. Sc. 
Men (x841) I. 298 Lhe extraction of cubic roots out of 


imaginary binomiums. ; 
Binormal (baing'umil). AZath. [f. Bi- pref.2 
11+ Norma.} (See quot.) 
1848 Satmon Axalyt. Geom. (1865) § 353 The normal per- 
pendicular to that {the osculating] plane .. being normal to 
two consecutive elements of the curve, has been called by 


M. Saint-Venant the Binormal. 1857 Price /nfix. Calculus 
I. 512 The former {line] has the distinctive name of bi- 


normal. ; : 

|| Binot (bzno’). [F.] (Not in Eng. use.) 

1825 Loupon Excycl. Agric. § 2620 The binot is almost 
the same thing as the double mould-boarded plough. 

Binoternary (beinotsunari), a. [f. L. din 
two by two + TERNARY; cf. F. dnoternaire.] 
Combining binary and ternary characteristics. 

1817 R. Jameson atiy's Crystallog. in Min, 217 Bino- 
ternary (dinoternaire), when there is one [decrement] by 
two, and the other by three rows. 

Binotonous (baing'ténas), a. [f. L. din7 see 
Bin-) + ¢on-us, Gr. rév-os ToNE + -oUs; ?atter 
monotonous.) Consisting of two tones or notes. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (L.) During the breeding 
season their [the Lesser Pettychaps] binotonous cry is in- 


[f. L. d22zdmin-is (see Br- 


cessant. 1847 in Craic. . 
Binous (bai'nas), a. [f. L. div-7+-ovs.] = 
BINATE. 1832 in WesSTER. 


Binoxalate, Binoxide: see Biy-. 

+Bint, binte. O¢s. (Meaning and derivation 
doubtful : ef. Du. dzdte ‘joint, crossbeam.’) 

1639 S‘hertogenbosk 21 The French were .. very busie, 
making that night three bints of their Gallery neere the 
great Sconce. /é¢d. 28 The ninth binte of the other Gal- 
lery on the South side of the said Bulwarke. 

Binuclear, -ate: see LI- pref 1. 

Binweed, corruptly Bindweed: sce BUNWEED. 

Binwood, variant of Bixpwoop. 

Bio- (baie), repr. Gr. Bio- stem and comb. form 
of Blos ‘life, course or way of living’ (as distinct 
from (am ‘animal life, organic life’), Hence, in 
compounds formed in Greek itself, as dzography’, 
Bioypadia ; and in modern scientific words in which 
dbio- is extended to mean ‘ organic life.’ 

Bio-bibliogra‘phical a., dealing with the life 
and writings of an author. Bioblast [Gr. BAagres 
sprout, germ], (#7o/.) a minute mass of amorph- 
ous protoplasm having formative power. Bioce'n- 
tric a., treating life as a central fact. Bioche'mic, 
-al a., pertaining to thc chemistry of life. Bio- 
ayna-mie, -al a., of or relating to biodynamics. 
Biodyna‘mics, that part of biological science 
which treats of vital force, or of the action of 
living organisms. Biogen (see quot.). Bio-gnosy, 
a proposed general term for the ‘life-sciences. 
Biokine‘tics (see quot.). Bioly'tic a., life- 
destroying. Biomagnetic a., of or pertaining to 
animal magnetism. Bioma‘gnetism, animal mag- 
netism., Bio-meter, a measurer of life. Bio-- 


BIOCELLATE. 


metry, the measurement of life; the calculation 
of the average duration and expectation of life. 
Biophysio‘logist, an investigator of the physio- 
logy of living beings. Bi-oscope, a view of life; 
that which affords such a view. Biosta‘tic, -al z., 
of or pertaining to biostatics. Biosta-ties, that 
part of biological science which treats of structure 
as adapted to act, as distinguished from ézody namics 
or dtokinetics. 

1809 SouTHEY Leff. (1856) 1]. 162 This collectanea may be 
formed into a biobibliographical and critical account. 1880 
A thenzum 25 Dec. Basis One more instalment will complete 
the biobibliographical part. 1869 WaLLis Deditzsch’s Bibl. 
Psychol. 273 Yo substitute for Scripture a knowledge of that 
biochemical process. 1874 Lewes Proé, Life §& Mind |. 129 
The biostatical and the biodynamical—i. e. the considera- 
tion of the structure ready to act; and the consideration 
of the structure acting. 1882 E. Coves Bogen (1884) 62 
The substance of the soul, to which I apply the name 
‘biogen,” seems to correspond closely to what Prof. Crookes 
calls the ‘fourth state of matter’;..It is the ‘od’ of Prof. 
Reichenbach. 1883 C. A. Currer (Boston) Classz/ Nat. 
Scz. 4 In Biognosy the specials [Phytognosy, Zoognosy] 
contain subdivisions brought together in a group for con- 
venience of treatment. 18.. Lone in Education 111.587 Bio- 
kinetics will consider them [organisms] in the successive 
changes through which they pass during the different stages 
of their development. 1865 Neader 25 Feb. 213/1 A life 
table .. is an instrument of investigation; it may be called 
a biometer, for it gives the exact measure of the duration of 
life under given circumstances. 1882 Pop. Scz. Alonthly 
XXII. 169 The eminent biophysiologist, William B. Car- 
penter. 1824 W. Bavey (¢7t/e) Bagman’s Bioscope : Various 
Views of Men and Manners, 1874 Lewes Prob. Life & 
-Vind 1. 115 These may be classed (by a serviceable exten- 
sion of the term Statics) under the heads of Biostatics and 
Psychostatics. 1885 A thenwum 28 Feb. 285/1. 

Biocellate (baijp'séleit), a. [f. Bi- pref21+ 
OcELLATE, ad. L. oce//atus marked with eyelets, 
f. ocellus eyelet, dim. of ocudus eye.] Marked with 
two small eye-like spots, as a butterfly’s wing. 

1847 in Crais. 

Biofte, var. f. BIHOFTHE. Obs. 

Biogenesis (baio,dze'nésis). [f. Gr. Bro-, Bio- 
+ yéveots birth, production.] (See quot.) Hence 
Bioge'nesist, one who holds the theory of bio- 
genesis. 

1870 Huxtey Addr, Brit, Assoc. in Nature 15 Sept. 401 
The hypothesis that living matter always arises by the 
agency of pre-existing living matter .. to save circumlocu- 
tion, I shall call the hypothesis of Biogenesis. 1878 TVait 
& STEWART Unseen Univ. vii. § 243 To receive the law of 
Biogenesis as expressing the present order of the world. 

Biogenetic (bat:o,dz‘netik), a. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. *yeveriids, f. yéveois; see prec.] Of or per- 
taining to biogeny. 

1879 tr. /laeckel’s Evol. Man 1. i. 8 The text of the bio- 
genetic first principle is vitiated. 1879 tr. A. Semper's Anim, 
Life Pref., The popular cant about Biogenetic principles. 

logenist (baip'dzinist). [f. next +-1sT.] One 
skilled in biogeny. 

Biogeny (boig'dzsni). 
+~yevea birth.] 

1. The history of the evolution of living organisms. 

1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol. Man 1. 6 Biogeny (or the history 
of organic evolution in the widest sense). 

2. = BIOGENESIs. 

1870 IluxLey Crit. & Addr. x. (1873) 233 If the doctrine 
of Biogeny is true, the air must be thick with germs. 

Biograph (bsi-ograf), 5b. rare. [Cf. béography, 
and photograph.] A biographical sketch or notice. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 8 The thoughts sub- 
mitted on the subject of biographs. 

Bi-ograph, w. rare. [f. prec., after photograph ; 
or tdeduced from ézograph-er.] 

1883 Acudal Merc. & Times 19 Oct. s/x It will be ..im- 
possible 10 ‘ biograph’ these great men, without, etc. 

Biographee (boig:grafz:). [Formed as the 
correlative of BlOGRAPIER: see -EE.] One who is 
the subject of a biography. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 757 The family .. are too 

nearly connected with the biographee. 1879 Atheneum 
29 Nov. 687/1 There is too much of the biographer in it, 
aad not enough of the biographee. 
Biographer (boig grafoi). [f Brocrapuy (or 
its Gr. source) +-ER (cf. astronomer): taking the 
place of the earlier diographist.] A writer of bio- 
graphies, or of the ‘life’ of a particular person. 

1715 Anpison Frecholder No. 35 (1751) 209 Grub-street 
siographers .. watch for the Death of a great Man. 1790 
Boswe.i. FoAuson (1831) 1. Introd. 48, 1 flatter myself that 
few biographers have entered upon such a work as this 
with more advantages. «1849 H. Coteripce North. 
Worthies (1852) Introd. 18 Ile would be a local biographer. 
1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. vin. viii, The seven or eizht con- 
tenlporary biographers of Becket. 

Biographic (baijgrafik).¢. [fas Biocraru 
+ -1¢: cf, Gr. ypapee-ds of or pertaining to writing. ] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of biography. 

«©1794 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Bozzy & 2. Wks. 1. 352 He 
now could meet more hiographic scrap. @ 1859 DE Quin- 
cry Bentley Wks. V1 178 A biographic record. 1879 Far- 
nar St. Paul 1.206 The biographic retrospect in the Epistle 
10 the Galatians. 

Biographical (boijografikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.) Of, relating to. or dealing with biography. 

1738 O_pys Life Ralegh Wks. 1829 I. 13 As the biograph- 
ical fry who follow have nibbled out of him. 1747 #zogr. 


[mod. f. Gr, Bro-, Bio- 
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Britan, Pref. 13 In this Biographical Dictionary. 1860 
Sat. Rev. 1X. 301 This is the true biographical temper. 

Biogra‘phically, adv. [f. prec. +-t¥2.] After 
the manner of, or with reference to, biography. 

1760 SternNE Tr. Shandy II. viii. 57 This plea, tho’ it 
might save me dramatically, will damn me biographically. 
a@ 1849 H. Coteriwce North. Worthies (1852) Introd. 19 The 
facts of the same life may be considered either biographi- 
cally or historically. : 7 

Biographist (baip-grafist). [See BiocRarHy : 
and cf. -Ist.] = BIOGRAPHER. 

1662 Fuccer lWorthies iii, e Biographists of these 
Saints. 1877 Mrs. OutrHant Aakers Flor. i. 30 Wanton 
biographists assailed her with. . slanders. 

Biographize (bai grafeiz), v. [f. as Bio- 
GRAPHY +-IZE.] ¢vans. To write a biography of. 

1800 SouTHEY Left. (1856) I. 115 As a Latin poet, I bio- 
graphise him. 1868 Spectator 14 Nov. 1340 The Royal 
Family of England has been quite sufficiently biographized. 

Biography (baiggrafi). [This word and its 
numerous connexions (see above) are recent. No 
compounds of the group existed in Old Greek; but 
Bioypadpla ‘writing of lives’ (f. Bio-s life + -ypapia 
writing, f. ypap-ev to write, -ypapos writer), is 
quoted from Damascius ¢ 500, and Broypados ‘writer 
of lives’ is cited by Du Cange as med.Gr. Bogra- 
phus, biographia, were used in mod.L. before any 
words of the group appeared in Eng., where dzo- 
eraphist was used by Fuller 1662, dzography by 
Dryden 1683, d¢ographer by Addison 1715, éz0- 
graphical by Oldys 1738 ; all the others are later. 
It is doubtful whether d¢ographist was formed 
directly from the Gr. elements, or after mod.L. 
biographus , biography appears to have been an 
adaptation of L. dzographza. The first appearance 
of biographe, biographie in Fr. is not recorded ; so 
that their immediate relation to the Eng. words is 
not yet determined.] 

1. The history of the lives of individual men, as 
a branch of literature. 

1683 DrypvEen Life Plutarch (1712) 55 Biographia, or the 
History of particular Mens Lives, comes next to be con- 
sidered. /6d. 59 In all parts of Biography .. Plutarch 
equally excell’d. a172q4 Fippes Life Wolsey Introd. 15 
That Distinction or particular Branch of History, which is 
termed Biography. 1803 Scott in Lockhart x1, Biography, 
the most interesting perhaps of every species of composi- 
tion. 1883 HaLtuiwece-Puivuirrs Life Shaks. Pref.1, At the 
present day, with biography carried to a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. . eee 

2. A written record of the life of an individual. 

¢ 1791 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) Bozzy & P. (1812) 361 Bid her a 
poor biography suspend, Nor crucify through vanity a friend, 
1814 Pinkerton Voy. XVII. Index, Biography of Haller. 
1883 HaLtiwee-Puitires Life Shaks. Pref. 12 John Aubrey 
. was the author of nunierous little biographies. 

b. Como. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 1X. 301 If it had come from the hands of 
a regular biography-monger. = 

3. trans. The life-course of a man or other living 
being; the ‘life-history’ of an animal or plant. 

1854 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. xv. (1874) 268 In studying 
the biography, if I may so express myself, of an individual 
i 1883 Hatriwet-Puituires Life Shaks. Pref. 8 
The scanty records of the poet's biography that yet remain. 

Bio-graphying, 76/. sb. [f. prec.: ct. speechi- 
Fying.] The writing of biographies. 

1858 Cartyte Fred. Gt. II. x. 11.579 Endless writing and 
biographying. .about this man. 

Biologic (boijlgdzik), a. [f. BroLocy + -1¢.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of biology. 

1864 H. Spencer /llustr. Univ. Progr. 374 The biologic 
history of the supposed new continent. 1884 J. B. THomas 
in /fomiletic Monthly June 532 Features so conspicuous in 
the biologic realm. , , 

Biological (baijlgdzikal), a. [f. prec. +-at.] 
Of, or relating to, biology or (quot. 187.4) ‘ electro- 
biology.’ 

1859 G. Witson £. Fordes ii. 43 Natural History .. the 
biological half of natural science. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. (1876) 555 The psychical phenomena manifested during 
the persistence of the Biological state. 1877 W. Tomson 
Voy. Challenger 1.i.5 The physical and biological condi- 
tions of the sea-bottom. 

Biologically, adv. [f. prec.+-1t¥?2.] Ina 
biological manner ; with reference to biology. 

1875 N. Amer, Rev. CXX. 255 Human nature, either 
hiologically or psychologically considered. 188.G. ALLEN 
Vignettes, Fall of Year, Africa .. cut almost in two, biolo- 
gically speaking, by the. .Sahara. 

Biologist (bai lédgist). [f BroLocy + -1st.] 
Onc who studies biology or (quot. 1874) a ‘ pro- 
fessor’ of ‘ electro-biology.’ 

1813 J. STANFIELD Biograpiy ii. 57 If the Biologist (should 
a distinctive term be allowed) come not to his study with 
the same spirit of impartiality that is required from the 
Biographer. 1874 Carrenter J/ent. Phys. (1876) 553 Inthe 
public exhibition of professed Biologists. 1879 WriGHT 
Anim, Life 2 The Biologist has to study both Plants and 
Animals. 

Bio logize,v. [f. Biorocy+-ize, In sense 1, 
referring to ‘ electro-biology.’] Ifence Bio-logized 
ppl. a., Biologizer. 

+1. ¢vans. To mesmerize. Ods. 

1862 Lytton Sfv. Story 26 A select few, whom he first fed 
and then biologized. 1874 Carrenter Ment. Phys. (1876) 
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553 Lhe Mind of the Biologized ‘subject’ seems to remain 
entirely dormant. /éd. The relationship between the 
Biologizer and his ‘subject.’ p 

2. ¢ntr. and trans. To cultivate biology; to deal 
with biologically. 

Biology (baiglédzi). [mod. f. Gr. Bio-s life 
+-Aoyta discoursing (see -LOGY); according to 
Littré invented by the German naturalist Gott- 
fried Reinhold (Treveranus) in his Bzologie 1802, 
and adopted in Fr. by Lamarck in his Hydrologic 
1802; it was used in Eng. by Stanfield in 1813, 
but in a sense directly repr. Gr. Bios (see Bro-), and 
Broddyos ‘one who represents to the life.’] 

+1. The study of human life and character. Oés. 

1813 J. Stanriztp Biography Introd. 12 There exists, 
what might be called dzology, as well as biography. 

2. The science of physical life; the division of 
physical science which deals with organized beings 
or animals and plants, their morphology, physio- 
logy, origin, and distribution; sometimes, in a 
narrower sense = Physiology; see Rolleston rv. 
Assoc, Rep. 1870, 11. 96. 

1819 Lawrence Lect. Max ii. (1844) 42 A foreign writer has 
proposed the more accurate term of biology, or science of life. 
1847 WHEWwELL F/izlos. Induct. Sc. 1.544 The term Biology 
.. has of late become not uncommon, among good writers. 
1880 A. Wattace /s/. Lifei.i.g One of the most difficult 
and interesting questions in geographical biology —the 
origin of the fauna and flora of New Zealand. 

+3. =‘ ELecrro-BioLocy,’ or ‘animal-magnet- 
ism,’ a phase of mesmerism. 

1874 CARPENTER Alent. Phys. (1876) 551 ‘ Electro biology,’ 
or ‘ Biology’ (as it came to be very commonly designated). . 
became a tashionable amusement in some circles, at ordinary 
evening parties. i 

Biolytic, -magnetie, etc.: see Bro- pref. 

Bioplasm (beio,plezm). Bzol. [f. Bro- + Gr. 
mAaopa a thing moulded.] Prof. Beale’s term for: 
The germinal matter of all living beings; living 
‘protoplasm.’ 

1872 Brace Bioplasnzi. § 14 As the germ of every living 
thing consists of matter having the wonderful proper- 
ties already mentioned, I have called it germinal matter; 
but the most convenient and least objectionable name for it 
is living plasma or bioplasm. 1882 Sfectator 30 Sept. 1251 
A hit of bioplasm, or a minute parasitical organism. 

Hence Biopla’smic a. 

1872 NicHotson Biol. 71 Bioplasmic matter is colourless, 
transparent, and apparently wholly destitute of structure. 
1883 WricHut Dogo. Sceptic. 12 Bioplasmic theories. 

Bioplast (boi‘o,plest). Lol, [f. Bro-+ Gr. 
aAaor-és moulded, formed.] 

A small separate portion of Bioplasm generally 
less than the thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
Beale’. 

1883 Wricut Doge. Scept. 9 Lionell Beale, who originated 
the valued method of staining red all bioplasts in living 
tissues, 1884 Haywarp in Daily News 19 Sept. 7/3 Some 
maintaining that the germs were vegetable spores, whilst 
others assert that they were animal bioplasts. 

Hence Bioplastic a. 

1877 Saintssury in sicadenty 10 Feb, 112 The third 
volume, where a Woman’s College and a bioplastic professor 
are introduced. 

Biordinal (baisdinal), 2. \sb.) Afath. [f. 
Bi- pre7.2 Il + Orpinat, f. L. ordo, ordin-, rank, 
order. ] 

A adj. Of the second order. 

1853 De Morcan Camb. Philos. Trans. IX, iv. 2 It is de- 
sirable to invent single words to stand for the phrases ‘ of 
the first order,’ ‘ of the second order,’ etc. 1 propose Arzm- 
ordinal, biordinal, etc. The word differential may be dis- 
pensed with, since these adjectives are understood to apply 
to differential equations only. 

Bsé. A linear differential equation of the 
second order: see ORDINAL. 

1881 Sir J. Cockre in Athenzum 268 [Paper entitled] 
‘Supplement on Binomial Biordinals.’ 

Biorlinn, variant of BIRLING. 

Biostatiec, biotaxy, etc.: see Bio- pref. 
Biotic, «. rare. [ad. L. b2atic-us, a. G. Bewrinés 
pertaining to life, f. Bios life.] 
+1. Of or pertaining to (common) life, secular. 

1600 J. MeLvitt Diary (1842) 331 The quhilk to serve for 
all those biotik matters, I thought weil to be heir insert. 

2. Of animal life; vital. So Bio‘tical. 

1874 Martin Aezl’s Min. Proph. 1, 408 The idea that 
there is a biotic raffort between man and the larger do- 
mestic animals. 1847 Carpenter in Todd Cycl. Anat. & 
Phys. 11.151 Organization and biotical functions arise from 
the natural operations of forces inherent in elemental matter. 
1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX11. 168 The phenomena of irrit- 
ability, assinilation, growth, and reproduction, which we 
may comprehensively designate as biotical. 

Biotite (baivtait). 4/22. [after Azo, a French 
mineralogist.] I{exagonal or magnesia mica. __ 

1862 AnsteD Channel Isd. 1. x. (ed. 2) 259 note, The ordi- 
nary varieties of mica (not biotite), 1878 LAwkENCcE Cotfa’s 
Rocks Class. 21 The geological area of biotite. 

Bioue, obs. form of BEMOvVE. 

Biouae, biovae, obs. forms of Bivovac. 

Bipalmate (baipz'lme't), 2. Bot. [f. Bi- pref 
3+Patmaty, f. L. palma palm (of the hand).] 
Doubly or subordinatcly palmate: applied to 
compound leaves having a palmate arrangement 


BIPARIETAL. 


on seeondary petioles which are themselves palm- 
ately arranged on the primary petiole. 

1864 in Wenster. 1878 Masters //en/rey's Bot. 63 Bi- 
or tripalmate Jeaves are very rare (A raliacee). 

Biparietal (bai-parai#tal), z.  [f Bi- pref? 5 
+ ParieTaL, f. L. parvet-em wall.] Joining the 
two parietal bones of the skull. 

1857 [see Bitemporat]. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 
V. 183/1 The bi-parietal diameter of the fictal head. 

Biparous (bi‘paras), a. [f. Br- pref? 24 1. 
-parus producing (farére to produee) + -ous.] 
Produeing two at onee (in time or place). 

1731 in Baitey II. 1880 Gray Bot, Text-6k. 399 Biparous, 
asa cyme of two ays or AXES. | 

+ Biparta‘tion, Ods. t. Brrartition. 

Biparted (boipautéed), a [f. Bre prefi2.1 or 6 
+ Part, -ED; ef. following words.] = BiPaRTITE. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. fred. in Holinshed 11. 5/2 His 
armes and ensigne.. were biparted, being of two sundrie 
changes. 1586 Warner 4/6. Eng. w. xx. (1597) 93 Our 
byparted crowne, of which the Moyetie is mine. 1725 
Brapry Fam, Dict. s.v. Umbone, An Umbone which they 
call double- pointed, or biparted, as in the Peony. 

Bipartible (baipautib'l), a. [f. L. bépartire 
after L. partibil’s.] Divisible into two parts. 

1847 in Craic. 1880 in Gray Bot. Text-bk. 399. 

Bipartient (baipastiént), z. and sé. [ad. L. 
bipartient-em, pt. pple. of bipartire to divide into 
two parts, bisect, f. 6/- two + fariire to divide.] 

A. adj. That divides into two parts. 

1678 in Puitiirs. 1857 Fatconer in QO. ¥rudl. Geol. Soc. 
318 The longitudinal, mesial, bipartient cleft. ; 

B. sé. A number which divides another into two 
equal parts, without leaving any remainder. 

1819 Rees Cycé. s. v., Thus 2 is a bipartient to 4. 

Bipartile (boipa-stail), 2. [f. L. d/parvzre (see 
pree.), after L. parti/7s.] = BreARTIBLE. 

1847 in Craic. . q 

Bipartite (baipautsit), 2. Also 6 bipertite, 
bypartite. (ad. L. d7partizus, pa. pple. of dépar- 
tire; see BIPARTIENT.] 

1, Divided into or eonsisting of two parts. 

1574 Newton //ealth Mag. Pref. 1 Such indications (are] 
bipartite and devided into two partes, that is to witte 
Conservation, and Preservation. 1602 Fui.secke Pan: 
dectes 3 A bipartite diuision of the yeare into winter and 
sommer. 1635 Swan Sfec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 386 A bi- 
partite hoof. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 307/2 A correspond- 
ing gland. .of large size and bipartite. 

b. Divided between or shared by two. 

1618 Botton Fforus 1. ix. 22 The authoritie .. should bee 
now but from yeere to yeere and bipartite. 1658 W. Bur- 
ON /tin. Anton. 65 This bipartite, or joint-power. 

e. Hot. Divided into two parts nearly to the 
base. 


1864 in WessteRr. 1872 Ouiver Elvi. Bot. 1, 162 Observe 
also the. . bipartite calyx of Common Furze. 

2. in Law, of a eontract, indenture, etc.: Drawn 
up in two eorresponding parts, one for each 
party. 

1506 Bury IWills (1850) 106 My present testament and last 
will bipertite. 1592 West Symbol. 1. § 47 These deedes 
indented are not only bypartite .. but may be tripartite. 

Bipa‘rtitely, adv. [f. pree.+-ty2.] | Ina 
bipartite manner; in or into two parts. 

1656 Du Garp Gate Lat, Uni, § 584 A Man is divided bi- 
partitely into Soul and Body. 

Bipartition (beipaiti‘fon). [u. of action f. 
biparlire : see pree. and -TI0N.] Division into two 
parts ; (viewed either as action or result). 

1652 SpaRKE Prim. Devot, (1663) 321 These imitating fire 
..-may easily be conceived to spread into a bipartation. 
1684 T. Burnet 7%. Earth 284 The form, qualities, and 
Legis/. xviii. § 1 note, Done in the way of bipartition, di- 
bipartition of the primaval earth. 1865 W. Patcrave 
Arabia |. 352 The fact of the great bipartition of the Arab 
race is certain. 

+ Bipatent, ¢. Ols. (ad. L. bipaieni-em, f. b:- 
twiee, in two ways + fa/int-e lying open.] ‘Open 
on both sides.’ Blount Glossogr. 16536. 

+ Bipe-che, v. Ods. Forms: 1 bep&can, 2-3 
bipeche(n. /a./.2-3 bipehte. / a. pple. 1 be- 
peht, 2-3 be-, bipaht, -pauht, 3 bipei;te. [OF. 
bepitcan, f. bi-, BE-+ piécan to deeeive.] 

trans. To eheat, deceive, delude. 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 16 For pam be he bepzht was 
fram pam tungel-witesum. 1184 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1132 Te king was welneh bepaht.. c1z00 # rin, Cold. 
Hom. 213 In chepinge man bipeched oder. a 1300 Fragnr. 
Sev. Sins in E. £. /.(1862) 19 Per is mani man bipeijte. 

Hence + Bipe’ching 7/. sé., deeeption, frand. 

cxr200 Trin. Coll. fom. 213 Pe grune of hindre. pat is of 
bipeching. — ’ ; 

Bipectinate, -ated (baipektine't, -vitéd), a. 
(f. Bi- pref? 1 + Pectinate, f. L. peclen, pectin-em 
comb.] Ilaving two niargins toothed like a comb. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & PAys. 11. 892 The bipectinated 
antenna: of many moths. 
The four bipectinate gills. 

Biped (bai-péd), sd. and a. (ad. L. drped-em, f. 
bi- two + pedem (nom. pés) foot; ef. F. dzpede.] 

A. sb. A two-footed animal. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend. Ep. ut. iv. 114 Neither biped 
nor quadruped oviparous have any [stones] exteriorly. 1699 
Tyson Orang-Ont. 91 Our Pygmie is.. tho’ a Biped, yet of 
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the Quadrumanus-kind. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vid/lage Ser. 
1. (1863) 39 Those fastidious bipeds, men and women. 
B. adj. Nlaving two feet ; two-footed. 

1793 Soutimy Vondesc. i, Wks. 111. 59 His drivers goad 
the biped beast. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 
1297/1 The purely biped progression of Man. 

Bipedal (bai p/dal), a. [ad. L. b/fedalem two 
feet long, f. d2- two + pedem ( pes) foot. The modern 
senses are derived from pree. sb.]} 

+1. Two feet long. Obs. rare. 

e420 Pallad, on Husé, v1. 185 Lrik bipedal chaneled 
bryng on lofte. 

2. Having two feet, two-footed, biped. 

1607 Torseit Fonur-f, Beasts 425 Three kindes of Mice, of 
the which some are called Btpedal or two-footed. 1760 
Life of Cat 106 His bipedal fellow-creatures. 1830 LyELL 
Princ, Geol.(1875) 1.1. ix. 153 These bird-reptiles. .were more 
or less completely bipedal. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or eaused by a biped. 

1833 Lyett £lem. Geol. xxi. (1874) 371 The bipedal im- 
pressions are for the most part trifid. 1872 Nicio1son 
Palvont. 467 Man is distinguished .. by his.. bipedal pro- 
gression. ' A 

Bipedality (baip/da-liti). 
The quality of being two-footed. 

1847 Lewes //ist. Philos. (1853) 301 Rationality, morality, 
bipedality, and all the other substantial attributes. 1882 
Academy 15 July 41/2 Personality no more ‘involves’ 
mortality. .than it involves bipedality. 

+ Bipeda-neous, a. Obs.-° [f. L. brpedanens.) 
=BiPepAL. Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Bipe-dicalil, a. Ods.-° ‘Two foot long’ 
Coekeram 1623. 

Bipeitate (baipelteit), a [f. Br- prefi2 14 
PELTATE, ad, L. feltatus ; f. L. pelta, a. Gr. méATH 
shield.] Having a defence like a double shield. 

1846 in Branbe. 

Bipennate, -ated (baipe:neit, -citéd), 2. [f. 
Bi- pref.4 6+ PENNATE, ad. L. penndtus, f. fenna 
feather, wing.) Two-winged. 

1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. vu. iv. note, All bipennated 
Insects have Poyses joyn’d to the body. 

Bipenniform (baipeniffim), a. [f. Br- pref 1 
+ PENNIFORM.] Feather-shaped on both sides. 

1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade M. 136 Or bipenniform, con- 
verging to both sides of the tendon. ; 

Bipertite, obs. f. BrpartiveE ; ef. L. bzfertire. 

Bipetalous: see br- pref? 1. 

+ Biphy:llous, a. Obs. rare). [f. Bi- pref? 1 
+ Gr. pvAA-ov leaf+-ous.] Two-leaved, bifoliate. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 153 A very small exterior bi- 
phyllous cup. a 

+ Bipil(en, v. Oés. [f. BE- 3+ ME. pr/en to 
PEEL.) /¢rans. To deprive of the peel or bark. 
Henee Bipi‘liung vé/. sé., peeling. 

a 1225 Aucr. R.148 Heo haued bipiled mine figer. 
150 Vor be uormeste bipiliunge. .nis buten of prude. — 

Bipinnate (beaipine't), a. (ad. mod.L. d/pin- 
nalus: see Br- pref? 3 and PINNaTE, f. pina 
wing.] 

1. Doubly or subordinately pinnate; see quot. 

1794 Martyn Ronssean'’s Bot. xxi. 301 The leaves are 
doubly winged or bipinnate. 1872 OLiver Elem. Bot. 1. 
vii. 77 A leaf becomes twice pinnate (bi-pinnate) when the 
common petiole, instead of bearing leaflets, bears secondary 
petioles upon which the leaflets are pinnately arranged. 

2. Zool, Having feathery appendages in opposed 

airs. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hocven's Zool. 11. 63 Tail.. 
without spur, bipinnate above. 1868 Wricut Ocean World 
vi. 142 Pennatula .. with polypes on bipinnate wings. 

Bipi‘nnated, ¢. [f. as pree. + -ED.] = prec. 1. 

1842 RicHARDSON (reo/, (1856) 182 Leaves bipinnated. 

Bipinnatifid (baipinetifid), 2. or. [f. Br- 
pref.4 3+ Paixnatiri.] Of leaves: Pinnatifid, 
with the primary lobes or pinnze themselves simi- 
larly divided. So Bipinnatipa‘rted, -pa‘rtite, 
Bipinna‘tisect, -se'cted. 

1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 83 Leaves.. sinuate-pin- 
natiid, or bipinnatifid. 1870 Bentiry Sof, 153 If the 
divisions are themselves divided in a similar manner to the 
lamina itself, the leaf is said to be bipinnatifid, bipinnaii- 
partite, or bipinnatisected. : 

Biplicate (bi-p-. baiplike't), @.  [f. Bi- pref.- 
2+ -plicale, ad. L. plicdius folded.) Twice folded. 

1861 in HrNstow. 

Biplicity (baijplisiti). [f Br- pref? 11; ef. 
duplietly.| Twofold state or quality. 

1731 in Bailey Il; whence in mod. I )icts. : 

ipolar (bsipdwlai, a [f. Br- pref? 1 + 

Pouar.] Having two poles or opposite extremities ; 
in PAys. applied to nerve-cells eonneeted with the 
nerve-fibres by two prolongations. 

1859 Topp Cyc/, Anat, & Phys. V. 282/1 The vaso-gang- 
lions of the eel.. are bipolar. 1865 Mansrietp Sudts 4 
This bipolar, two-membered system. 

Jig. 1810 Coterincr Friend ix. (ed. 3) II. 171 Philo- 
sophy being necessarily bipolar. 1875 kk. Winte Life ix 
Christ iu, xix. (1878) 254 The Divine Nature is revealed 
as bi-polar, or of double aspect. 

Bipolarity (beipelariti). 
Bipolar quality or state. 

1865 Mansrinip Sa/ts 53 The voltaic bipolarity cf each. 

Bi-pont, bipo-ntine, «. [ad. L. Azfontinus, 
f. Bipontium.] Of editions of the classics, ete. : 


[f. pree. + -1Ty.] 


Lbid, 


(f- pree. + -1Ty.] 


BIRCH. 


Printed at Zweibrueken (Denxponts, Biforlzim) 
in Bavaria, in the latter half of the 18th ¢. 

Biporose: see Br- fref.* 1, 2. 

+ Bipre'ne, -preone, 7. Oés. (ME. f. 4/- Br- 
pref. 2+ preon-en to PREEN.] To pin, or nail fast, 
to fasten down. 

¢1275 Signs Death 10 in O. E. Mise.(1872 101 Leyp be on 
bére . And bi-preoneb be on here. And dob be ine puite. 

Bipunctate (boij wyktelt), a [ad. mod.L.. 
bipunctatus, f. bi- twiee + punclalus pointed.) 
Ilaving or marked by two punetures or points. 

1864 in WeBsTER. 

Bipunctual (baipyynktival), a. [f. Bi- pref? 
1+ PuNcTUAL, f. as in prec.] = pree. 

in Battey ; whence in inod. Dicts. 

ipupillate, -pyramidal : see [31- pref.* 1. 

Biquadrate (boikwo-dreit), a. and sb. Math. 
(f Br-pref2 + QuaprateE,ad.L, guadralus squared. ] 
‘The square of the square (power or root; the fourth 
power in arithmetie and algebra; = BrquapRatic. 

1706 Pintiirs, Bignadrate,..the fourth Power in Arith- 
metic and Algehra. 1806 Hutton Corse Math. 1.171 I:s 
. cube (a3), or biquadrate (a), /bid. {. 203 The biquadrate 
root of 16a'— 96 a'x+ 216 x!—216ax57 81.84. 

Biqua‘drate, v. J/a/h. ([f. pree.] 
raise (a number) to its fourth power. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIEf. 70 Performed by squaring, cub- 
ing, biquadrating, etc. of the terms. 

Biquadratic . boikw/dra tik), a.andsd, Mach. 
[f. Br- pref.2 + QuaDRATIC: see pree.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the sqnare of a square, or 
fourth power, of a number. 

Biquadratic equation: an equation in which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power. Biguadratic para- 
bola: a curve of the third order, having two infinite legs 
tending the same way. #iguadratic root; the square root 
of the square root (of a number). 

1668 Pett in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Wen 1. 132 The Latin 
paper concerning hiquadratic equations. 1694 7’hi/. Tras. 
XVIII. 70 By extracting .. the Cubick, Biquadratick 
Roots, etc. of the Terms. 1804 Youncin PAiL Trans. XCV, 
74 Determined by the solution of a biquadratic equation. 

B. sé. a. The fourth power of a number. _ b. 
A biquadratie equation. 

1661 Pet in Rigaud Corr. Scé. Men 1. 132 This biquad- 
ratic hath not four possible roots. 1727 Cuampers Cyc/., 
Biguadratick, the next Power above the Cuhe. 1798 
Woop in Phil, Trans. LX XXVIII. 369 In cubics and bi- 
quadratics, the imaginary roots were found to be of this 
form, at V7 —22, 1838 Harpam /fist. Lit, 1.1. ix. $5 The 
method of solving biquadratics. 

Biquarterly : see K1- pref? 4. 

Biqueste, biquethe: see Bre-. 

Biquintile (baikwi'ntail, -il). Aszro/. [f. Br- 
pref.4+ QUINTILE.] An aspect of the planets, when 
they are distant from eaeh other twiee the fifth 
part of a great eirele,—that is, 144 degrees. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astro, iii. 32 Kepler.,.hath added some 
new ones [aspects], as follow .. A Biquintill Bg consisting 
of 144 degrees. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 39 The Bi- 
quintile will look for some Respect. 1727 in Cuanpers 
Cyel.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Biquour, obs. form of Bicker sé.! 

+ Bir, v. Obs. impers. Forms: Pres. 1 byreé, 
3 burp, birp, 4 birt, birs, beres,bers. /a./. 1 by- 
rede, 3-4 burd(e, bird(e, byrd. [OI. dyriun 
impers. (more usually zebyrian), cogn. w. ON. 
byrja, OIG, purjan, MING, buren, biirn to lift or 
hold up, MDu. édrer, boren, Du. beuren to lift:— 
OTeut. *durjan; f. root der- Bear. Franck eon- 
neets the primitive sense of ‘lift, raise’ with that 
of OF. gebyrian (byrian), Ger. gebtihren, by sup- 
posing the latter to have been orig. ‘to arise, come 
up (as an event), oeeur, happen, befall, fall 7o as 
an oeeurrence, whence ‘fall /o as a share, right, 
duty, etc.”’’] To fall 70, pertain, belong; to 
behove, be proper. 

6950 Linmdisf. G. Mark iv. 38 Ne to de byred (A ashi. 
xibyred) pat we sie dead? ¢975 Aushw. G. Mat. xii. 4 Pa 
be ne byrede him (“sudisf neron xelefed, Ags. G. nzrun 
him alyfede] to etanne. @1300 Cursor .V. 17164 Birt be 
thinc apon mi pine. ¢1325 iJetr. Hom. 2 On the bird be 
his mast thouht. /é/d. 10 Forthi bers us trow thaim. /éid. 
84 Wel birs us blis the derworthelye. ¢1375? Barpotr Sf. 
Martha 152 Me byrd be blyth pat sycht to se. 

Bir, obs. form of Birr. 

Biradiate, -ated : see Br- fves.? 1. 

Birall, -ell, obs. forms of BERYL. 

Biramous (boirét-mes), a. [f. Bi prey? 1 + 
LL. rd@mus braneh.} “Two-branehed. 

1877 Huxvey Anal. fav. An. vi. 276 Biramous swimming 
feet. fbid. 277 The first pair of biramous appendages. 

+Birb. Oés. rare—'. A minute barb or beard. 

1658 R. Franck North. Wen, (1821) 183 Their .. birbs as 
suff and as strunt as bristles. 

Birbine, variant form of BEARBINE. 

1860 Pirsse Lub. Chenr. Wond. 113 Wild roses and bir- 
bine, two stragglers of my walk. 

Birch (baitf), sé. Forms: a. 1 bere, beore 
Tbeorch), byre. 8. 1 birciae, byrce, birce, 
3-6 birche, 5-6 byrch(e, 4- birch; sh. 4 5 
byrkie, 4- birk. (OF. had two forms: (1) fevc, 
beore str. fem. = ON. bjork (Sw. oe rk, Da. dirk :— 


trans. To 


BIRCH. 


OTeut.*berh8- str. fem.; (2) OE. dierce, byrce, birce, 
in Epinal Gl. ézrczae, wk. fem. =OHG. bir(2)cha 
(MHG., mod.G. dzrke) :—OTeut. *birkjén- wk. 
fem., a derivative of *derkd- (cf. the two forms 
béké- and békj7én- BeEcu). An Indo-Germanic tree 
name :—OAryan *bhergo-,.*bherga-: cf. Skr. bhirya 
a species of birch, Lith. devzas, OSlav. 6véza. The 
OF. birce gave ME. birche, mod. birch ; the north- 
ern form éz7& reaches to Morecambe Bay and 
Lincoln: cf. CHuRcH, Kirk.] 

1. A genus of hardy northern forest trees (Betula), 
having smooth tough bark and very slender branches. 
a. esp. The common European species (2. alba) 
which grows from Mt. Etna to Iceland, and from 
Greenland to Kamtschatka, and is distinguished 
among the other forest trees by its slender white 
stem ; its twigs, bound in bundles, have furnished 
brooms, and the ‘birch’ for flogging. Also called 
Lady Birch, Silver B., White B.; the Weeping or 
Drooping Birch (2. pendula) is a variety. 

(In OE, Vocabularies dere, dice, translate both L. betzla 
and fopxlus.) 

a700 Epinal Gl, 132 (also Exf.& Cott.), Bet{ulja, berc arbor 
dicitur, — 792 Populus, birciae [Corpus birce], @ 1000 
Rune-poem 18 Beorc by®d bleda leds. a 1000 EtFric Géoss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc, 138 Populus, byrc. Betudlus, byrc. 
c1o0o Sax. Leechd, 11. 332 Nim zps rinde.. bere rinde. 
c10g0 Wr.-Wiilcker Moc. 361 Betudus, byrce. — 469 Popu- 
lus, byrce. c1300 A. Adis. 5242 Beches, birches of the 
fairest. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 394 Byrkis on athir syde 
the way. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 2063 As oke, fir, birch, 
aspe, alder, holm, poplere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
xvn. clix. (1495) 708 Therwyth houses ben swepte and 
clensyd. and many called this tree Byrche. 1551 TuRNER 
Herbal (1568) 66 Byrche .. serueth ..for betynge of stub- 
borne boyes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 102 
Birch..is a tree very meete for woodes. 1801 SouTHEY 
Lhalaba x1. xxiii, The Birch so beautiful, Light asa lady’s 
plumes. 1829 Soutuey S7v 7. Move 1. 121 Directly oppo- 
site there are some..steps of herbage, and a few birch. 1830 
Tennyson Dirge i, Shadows of the silver birk Sweep the 
green that folds thy grave. 1874 Brackie Self/-Cxlt. 42 
The fragrant breath of birches blowing around him. 

b. Dwarf Birch (2. ana), a low wiry shrub 
found on Scottish moorlands and in continental 
Europe and North America; Paper Birch or 
White B. of America (2. fapyracea), a North 
American species, so called from the brilliant white 
colour of the bark, of which the Indians build 
birch-bark canoes; Cherry Birch (4. /enta), also 
called Sweet Mahogany, or Mountain B., a na- 
tive of N. America, with fragrant leaves. Numerous 
other species are known: and the name: is popu- 
larly applied to other genera, as the West Indian 
Birch | Aursera gummifera, NO. Amyridacex). 

1875 Hiccinson Vag. Folks’ U. S. Hist. iit. 17 The canoe 
was made of the bark of the white-birch. 

e. The wood of this tree. 

a 1400 Sir Perc.772 A fyre brynnande Off byrke and of 
akke. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Butld. 262 Birch is also 
a very common wood. 

da. The plural 47s is often used in the north 
in the name of a wood or grove of birches. 


@ 1724 D. Mattet Song ‘The Birks of Endermay.’ 1794 


Burns Birks Aberfeldy, Let us spend the lightsome days - 


In the birks of Aberfeldy. 1855 Hhithy Gloss., Birks, a 
coppice or small wood in which the growth chiefly consists 
of birches. 

2. A bunch of birch-twigs bound together to form 
an instrument for the flagellation of school-boys and 
of juvenile offenders ; a birch-rod. 

{c1440 Bone Flor. 1518 He bete hur wyth a yerde of 
byrke. 1603 SHAks. A/eas. for AJ. 1. iii, 24 The threatning 
twigs of birch.) 1648 Herrick Upon Pagget, Hesp. (1869) 
67 Pagget, a school-boy, got a sword, and then He vowd 
destruction both to birch and men. 1730 Swirt Sheridan's 
Subm. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 260 I've nothing left to vent my 
spleen But ferula and birch. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 11. 
itl, Were he [the Schoolmaster] to walk ahroad with birch 
girton thigh. 1835 Marrvat Jac, faiths. v. 

3. A canoe made of the bark of the Canoe or 
Paper Birch ‘ Belula papyracea). 

1864 LoweLt /ireside Trav. 129 Never use the word 
canoe..if you wish to retain your selfrespect. Birch is the 
term among us backwoodsmen, 1884 E. Har Christmas 
tn Narrag.i. 10 To paddle a birch across the lake. 

4. Comb. and Attrib. as birch-broom, -knowe, 
-leaf, -stalh, -tree, -wand, -wood; birch-fringed, 
-shaded, adjs.; birch camphor, a resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the bark of the Black Birch 
(#8. nigra); birch oil, an oil extracted from the 
bark of the birch, and used in the preparation of 
Kussia leather, to which it gives its smell ; birch- 
rod=Uircu 2; birch-water, the sap obtained 
from the birch-tree in spring; bireh-wine, winc 
prepared from birch-water. 

1762 Cuurcunt, Ghost u. 306 Hark! something scratches 
round the room ! A cat, a rat, a stubb’d *birch-broom. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxii, 348 Scruh them well with a little 
“hirch-broom or brush. 183z CarLyLe Sav, Kes. iti, Phat 
it [the soul]..could be acted on through the muscular in- 
tegument hy appliance of “birch rods. 1879 Act 42-3 Vict. 
xlix. §10 Such young person to he..privately whipped with 
not more than twelve strokes of a *birch rod by a constable. 
1530 Patscr. 198/1 “Byrche tree, doxlliav. 1876 GRANT 
Burgh Sch, Scot. vi. V. 196 Striking some on the hand with 


872 


a*birch-wand, 1663 Boyvte Usefudness Nat. Philos. u. iv. 
103 The great commendation .. given to this * Birch-water. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr.(1778) 325 Boil twenty 
gallons of *birch water. 1681 Lovd. Gaz. No. 1616/4 * Birch- 
Wine rightly prepared, and made of the Sap of Birch 
Trees. 1853 Linptev Veg. Avngid. (ed. 3) 252 *Birch Wine 
has a popular reputation as a remedy for stone and gravel. 
1849 Soutnry Com-pl. Bk. Ser. u. 615 Horns made of 
*birch-wood. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Jour 135 The old *birch- 
woods still linger here and there. 

Birch, zv. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To punish with.a birch rod; to flog. 

(Not in RicHarpson; nor in Topp 1818.] 1830 MarRYaAT 
Aing's Own xvii, Like a school-boy ordered up to be 
birched. 1845 THackeray BA. Svobs v, At Eton ..he was 
birched with perfect impartiality. ; 

2. To drive (knowledge) z7/o (a boy) by flogging. 

1883 American V1.214 Greek and Latin were birched into 
them while they were young. 

Birchen (bsut{’n), 2. Forms: 5-6 birkin, 
byrchen, -in, 6-7 birchin, 7 burchin, 5- birchen, 
(zorth.) birken. [f. BIRcH s6.+-EN1!.] Of, per- 
taining to, or composed of birch; of or pertaining 
to the birch used in flogging. 

©1440Gaw. & Golograsi. 3(Matz.) Birkin bewis about boggis 
and wellis., 1481 Caxton Aeynard (Arb.) 41 Two birchen 
trees. 1536 Tinpace /i‘*s. (1573) 166 We say of a wanton 
child. .he must be annoynted with byrchin salve. 1556 J. 
Hevywoop Sider & F. ili. 19 Our maide with hir birchin 
broome. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. Burn. Pestle w. 64 And 
now the Burchin Tree doth bud that makes the Schoolboy 
cry. 1749 Fietpinc 702 Foues v. xi, Unless you had the 
same birchen argument to convince me. 1808 J. Mayne 
Siller Gun 28 (Jam.) Birken chaplets not a few And yellow 
broom. 1833 Fraser's Mag. V11. 137 Boyhood sheds its 
flood of birchen tears, 1865 PARKMAN Chamtplain ix. (1875) 
300 Canoe-men, in their birchen vessels. 

Birching, vé/. 54. [f. Bircw v.+-1Ncl] A 
whipping with a birch rod, a flogging. + 70 send 
one to Birching (Birchin, Birchen) Lane: i.e. for 
a whipping (with a punning reference to Birchin 
Lane in London). Nares. 

a 1845 Hoop Yo /. Walton 33, 1 poked his rods and lines 
in_the fire, and his father gave him a birching. 

Bird (baid). Forms: 1-5 brid, 1 2or¢h. bird, 
3-5 bridd, 3-6 bryd, 4-5 bridde, bred(e, 4 berd, 
4-6 byrd(e, 5 brydde, 5-7 birde, 5— dza/. brid, 
5- bird. Pl. birds: formerly briddas, -es, -is, 
-ys, -us; birdas, -es. [ME. éyra,, br-yd :—OE. brid 
masce. (pl. dr#ddas), in Northumbrian ézrd, dirdas 
‘offspring, young,’ but used only of the young of 
birds. There is no corresponding form in any 
other Teutonic lang., and the etymology is un- 
known. If native Teut., it would represent an 
original *érz¢djo-z: this cannot be derived from 

3ROoD, BREED, and even the suggestion that it 
may be formed like these from the root *drz- (see 
Broon) appears to be quite inadmissible.] 

+1. 1. orig. The general name for the young of 
the feathered tribes; a young bird; a chicken, 
caglet, etc.; a nestling. The only sense in OE.; 
found in literature down to 1600; still retained in 
north. dial. as ‘a hen and her birds.’ 

a 800 Corpus G1.(O. E. Te.vts) 1687 /’xllus, brid. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 24 Twa turtlan 0d6e twezen culfran 
briddas [Lizdisf & Rushw.birdas, Hatton briddes], a1100 
in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 318 Pudlus, cicen 0dde brid. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Duue feded briddes. a1300 £. &. 
Psalter \xxxiii{iv]. 4 And be turtil [findes]..a neste Par he 
mai with his briddes [Wycur, briddis, bryddis] reste. 1377 
Lancet. P. PZ. B. xt. 348 Some.. bredden, and brou3ten forth 
her bryddes so‘ al aboue pe grounde. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 13 He..cheryssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes. 
1s92 WaRNER AZ, Eng. vin. cxli. (1597) 200 The Pellicane 
theare neasts his Bird. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. V/, u. 1 e 
That Princely Eagles Bird. 1822 Gatt Exntail Ixv, The 
craw thinks its ain bird the whitest. 

+b. The young of other animals. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir A/a?t. xxiii. 33 Je eddris, and eddris briddis. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xu. v. (1495) 415 In temperat 
yeres ben fewe byrdes of been [=bees], /6ze. xin. xxvi. 
(1495) 458 All fysshe .. fede and kepe theyr byrdes. c1440 
Gesta Konz.\. vii, 16 A serpent—made his nest .. and bro3t 
forthe his briddis there. 1591 Bruce 11 Seva, Y viija (Jam.) 
They wald ever be handled as Tods birds. 1597 Act7 Fas. 
1, 1427 (tét¢e) Fhe Woolfe and Woolfe-birdes suld be slaine. 

+ ¢. transf. A young man, youngster, child, son. 
Obs, (In later times only fig.: cf. chick, chicken.) 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 22381 [Anticrist] pat ilk warlau bridd 
(Fairf. warlagh brid, 77. pulke fendes brid], /é¢d. 9811 
Qua-sum on suilk a bird [Jesus] wald thine [Gétz. brid]. 
€1330 Amis & Amil. 15 The berdes bold of chere. 1559 
Homilies 1. Good Wks. 11. (1859) 54 To follow his own phan- 
tasie, and (as you woulde saye) to fauoure his owne byrde. 
1566 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 125 His bastard byrdis 
hear some witness. 1571 Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) II. 280 
Thea dispard birds of Beliall. 

d. A maiden, a girl. [In this sense 477d was 
confused with édzrde, Burp, originally a distinct 
word, perhaps also with éya(e Brine ; but later 
writers understand it as fig. sense of 1 or 2.] 

a1300 Cursor M. 7131 [Delilah] pat birde [z.2. bride, 
hryde, bruyd] was biddande bald. /6/d. 10077 [Mary] pat 
blisful bird [v.7~ berde, byrd, buyrde] of grace. ¢1325 /. 
£, Allit. P. A. 768 Maskellez bryd pat bry3t con flamibe. 
© 1400 Fwvaixe § Gaw. 3313 That he ne might wed that bird 
bright. c 1485 Digdy Alyst. (1882) ut. 356 se bewtews byrd 
{ Luxuria], I must yow kysse, 1611 Snaks. Cyv2d, tv. it. 197 
The Bird is dead That we haue made so much on. 1804 


BIRD. 


Camppett Ld. Uliin’s Dan. vi, And by my word! the 
bonny bird In danger shall not tarry. 18:6 Scott Odd. 
Mort. xli, ‘Peggy, my bonny bird,’..addressing a little girl 
of twelve years old. 

2. Any feathered vertebrate animal: a member 
of the second class (Aves) of the great Vertebrate 
group, the species of which are most nearly allied 
to the Reptiles, but distinguished by their warm 
blood, feathers, and adaptation of the fore limbs 


as wings, with which most species fly in the air. 

Now used generically in place of the older name Fowt, 
which has become specialized for certain kinds of poultry, 
and by sportsmen for wild ducks and wild geese, In this 
sense, diva, ME. drid, is found in the south ¢ 13003 it ap- 
pears to have been extended from the young of birds (sense 
1) at first to the smaller kinds, Chaucer’s ‘smale foules.’ 
So late as a century ago, Dr. Johnson says (1755-73) ‘In 
common talk /fow/ is used for the larger, and dzrd for the 
smaller kind of feathered animals’; and this distinction 
still obtains to some extent dialectally. «(In Scotland large 
birds e. g. hawks, herons, are ‘ fowls,’ sszad/ birds, as well as 
chickens, are ‘ birds.’) A further process of specialization 
(cf. the histories of fozw/, deer, beast), seems still to be in 
progress in regard to ézrd, as witness its technical use 
by game-preservers (sense 3). 

a1225g Ancr. &. 102 Eni totilde ancre .. pet beked euer 
utward ase untowe brid ine cage. /ézd. 134 Peos briddes 
habbed nestes. ¢1385 CHaucer L. G. W. 1753 On morwe, 
whanne the brid began to synge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R.\. xxviii. (1495) 138 Amonge birdes the popyniaye 
and the pellycan vse the fote in stede of anhonde. ¢ 1432-50 
tr. Higden (1865) 1.99 A brydde callede fenix. 1475 B&. 
Noblesse 59 By augures and divinacions of briddis. 1526 
Tinpace i/az?z. viii. 20 The bryddes of the aier have nestes. 
1613 Snaxs. Hex. V///, 1v. 1. 89 The Rod, and Bird of 
Peace, and all such Emblemes. 1631 T. PowEtt Yow Ad/ 
Trades 166 As free as bird in ayre. 1770 M. Bruce Cuckoo 
v Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green. 1798 CoLERIDGE 
Anc. Mar. v, He loved the bird that loved the man Who 
shot him with his bow. 1850 Tennyson /72 3/er2. cxiv, The 
happy birds that change their sky To build and brood. 

3. Sport. A game bird; with game-preservers 
Spec. a partridge. fig. Prey, object of attack. 

1596 SHaks. 7am. Shr. v. ii. 46 Am I your Bird, I meane 
to shift my bush. 1609 Dekker Lawth. & Candle-Lt. Wks. 
1884-5 II{.243 The Bird that is preid vpon, is Money. 
1833 M. Scorr Zon Cringle, Vhe lieutenant. .was my bird, 
and I had disabled him by a sabre-cut. 1877 Daily News 
1 Oct. 5/1 It is impossible to avoid admiring the bird—for 
although the partridge has usurped the designation, after 
all the pheasant is a bird—which can inspire such master- 
pieces of felonious skill. Zod. Reports from the northern 
moors say the birds are very wild. 

4. In various fg. applications. chiefly from sense 
2; as in reference to the winged or noiseless flight, 
or soaring of birds; to their confinement in cages 
(cf. GAOL-BIRD) ; to their song; to the Latin vara 
avis rare fowl, varity. <Avadian bird =phoenix. 

1588 Marfprel. Epist. (Arb.) 30, I hope to see you in fora 
bird. 1593 Pass. Morrice 79 She song ere long like a bird 
of Bedlam. 1597 SuHaxs. 2 Hew. /V, v.v.113 We beare our 
Ciuill Swords..As farre as France. I heare a Bird so sing. 
1606 — Art. & CZ. 11. ii. 12 Oh Anthony, oh thou Arabian 
Bird! 1610 — Zep. 1v. 1. 184 Prosp. This was well done 
(my bird). c¢1799 Miss Rose in Rose Déaries (1860) I. 212 
There were strange birds getting about my father. 1833 
Marryat 2. Sizple xxxix, A little bird has whispered a 
secret tome. 1875 B. Tavtor Faxst 1. xvi. 159 There must 
be such queer birds however. ; 

5. Phrases. + A bird of one's own brain: a con- 
ception of one’s own. + Zhe bird in the bosom : 
one’s own secret or pledge, one’s conscience. 
Birds of a (= one) feather: those of like character. 
+ John Grey's bird (see quot.). 

1550 Hatt Chron. 2 Saiyng, when he was diyng: I haue 
saued the birde in my bosome: meaning that he had kept 
both his promise and othe. c1s75 GascoiGNe Fruites 
Warre cxxxi, Vhe Greene knight was amongst the rest 
Like John Greyes birde that ventured withe the best. 1580 
in Hazlitt Pvoz. (1869) 263 Perceiving them to cluster to- 
gither like John Grayes bird, x dicitur, who always loved 
company. 18594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 523, | 
take it to be a bird of their owne braine. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy xxvi. xl. 615 As commonly birds of a feather will flye 
together, 1608 D. ‘I[uvitt] £ss. Pol. § Aor. 90 b, A prying 
eye, a listning eare, and a prating tongue are all birds of 
one wing. 1632 D. Lupton Lond. §& Carbon. 57 The Tayler 
and Broker are Birds of a feather. 1757 W. THomrson 4... 
Advoc. 13, note, Birds of a Feather flock together. 1818 
Scott Ht. Afzal, xxxii, 1 trow thou be’st a bird of the same 
feather. 1820 — Adéof viii, Thou hast kept well..the bird 
in thy bosom. . - 

6. In many proverbial expressions. 

c1440 Generydes 4524 Some bete the bussh and some the 
byrdes take. 1523 SxeLton Garl. Laurel 1452 Who may 
have a more ungracious lyfe Than a chyldis bird and a 
knavis wyfe? @ 1529 — Agst. Garnesche 197 That byrd ys 
nat honest That fylythe hys owne nest. ¢ 1530 R. Hittes 
Con:.-pl. Bk. (1858) 140 A byrde yn honde ys better than 
three yn the wode. ¢ 1530 H. Ruoves Bk. Nurture 579 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 98 A byrd in hand .. is worth ten flye at 
large. 1600 Yimon 1. ii. (1842) 62 Tis well.—An olde 
birde is not caught with chaffe. 1652 AsumoLte Theatr. 
Chem. \xii. 225 A Chyldys Byrde, and a Chorlys Wyte, 
Hath ofte sythys sorow and mischaunce. 1655 GuRNALL 
Chr.in Arm.\1845) 46 Man. .knows not his time. .he comes 
when the bird is flown. 1656 Hoses Liberty, etc. (1841) 
117 T. H. thinks to kill two birds with one stone, and satisfy 
two arguments with one answer. 1823 Gat /7faz/ lvi, It’s 
a foul bird that files it’s ain nest. ov. The early bird 
catches the worm. . 

If. In combinations. 

7. With some defining word connected by of, as 

bird of Jove, the eagle ; bird of Juno, the pea- 


BIRD. 


cock; also, a hawk; bird of paradise, a bird 
belonging to the family Paradyse/da, found chiefly 
in New Guinea, and remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage; Bird of passage, any migratory 
bird; bird of Washington, the American Eagle 
(Falco lencocephalus); bird of wonder, the phoenix. 

1613 SHaks. Hen. VIII, ¥.v. 41 The Bird of Wonder dyes, 
the Mayden Phoenix. 1620 Metton Astrodog. 21 Impostors 
-. like the Birds of Wonder, flye the light of the Citie. 
[1625 Purcnas Pilgrims nu. vii, They brought vs..two 
Paradice Birds.] 1638 Witkins New World 1. (1684) 175 
The Birds of Paradise. . reside Constantly in the Air. 1667 
Mitton /. £. x1. 185 The Bird of Jove, stoopt from his aerie 
tour. 1733 Pore Song Person Qual,, See the hird of Juno 
stooping. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. 26 note, The arrival 
of certain birds of passage. 1850 Yrul. Ind, Archipel. lV. 
182 The birds of paradise are natives of New Guinea. 1868 
Woop Homes without H. xxviii. 532 The well known Bald- 
headed Eagle, sometimes called the Bird of Washington. 

8. General combinations: a. objective with pres. 
pple, vbl. sb., or agent-noun, as dzrd-alluring, 
-angler,t-batting( = BAT-FOWLING),-calcher,-catch- 
ing, -echoing, -fancier, -netling, -seller, -sluffer, 
-sluffing,-tenting, b.instrumental,asd¢rd-conjurer, 
-divination, -diviner, -ridden, t -speller. ©. para- 
synthetic and similative, as bird-eyed, «fingered, 
d. attrib. (of or pertaining to birds), as é7rd- 
architecture, -chorus, -~flight, -music ; (connected 
with the scaring, catching, selling, or training of 
birds), as dird-boy, -fatr, -man, -net, -pole, -shop. 
Also dird-like, adj. 

1653 Watton Angler xi. 206 This *Bird-Angler standing 
upon the top of a steeple to [catch swallows]. 1742 Fretn- 
inc J. Andrews u. x, *Bird-batting..is performed by hold- 
ing a large clap-net before a lanthorn, and at the same time 
beating the bushes, 18g0 Househ. IVs. 1. 545 You shall be 
*bird-boy when the sowing season comes on. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND /reas, Fr. Tong., Pippe, a little pipe the which *bird 
catchers doe vse. 1687 R. Lestrance Axsw. Diss. 7 The 
Skill and Address of *Bird-catching. 1382 Wyctir Deut?. 
xviii. 14 Thes gentils..*brydd coniurers and dyuynours 
heren. — Yer. xxvii. 9 Sweueneres, and *brid deuyneres. 
1670 Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. 11. 68 Now this *Bird-divina- 
tion was gathered chiefly by the flying or singing of Birds. 
tsgo Pasguil’s Afol. 1. Ciij, The fellowe is *bird eyed, he 
startles and snuffes at euery shadow. 1773 BarriNGcTON in 
Phil. Trans. LXIII. 283 The *bird-fanciers will not keep 
them. 1§87 Gotpinc De Mornay xvii. 270 Reteyning no- 
thing..of her *birdlike nature. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. 
vin. Ixi. 550 His *bird-like hope..soared again. 1697 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3269/4 At Black Joe’s, the German *Bird-man .. 
canary-birds. 1729 M. Browne Pisce. Eclog. viut.(1773) 119 
The Fisher on the green-sea-deep, And *Birdsman in the 
osier copse. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.17 The *birdmen 
or climbers.. bringing away the birds and their eggs. 
1533-4 <ict 25 Hen. V/1/, vii, By means of any wele, butte, 
net, “berd net of heare. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xiv. 4 

Birdspellers and other heathen soothsayers. 1835 Beck- 
ForD Aecoll. 163-These *bird-ridden dominions. 1861 Du 
Cuaittu Eguat, Afr. xv. 274 After dinner *bird-stuffing 
goeson. 1864 7imes 18 May, ‘*Bird-tenting’ in England 
means shooting birds or scaring them away .. in Australia.. 
preserving birds with the most assiduous care. 

9. Speeial comb.: bird-call, an instrument for 
imitating the note of birds, in order to attract or 
decoy them; Bird- (or bird’s) cherry, a wild 
fruit tree or shrub (Prz2us Padus) bearing a 
small astringent drupe; but formerly, the Wild 
Cherry (P. Avium); Bird-fly, a fly (Ornithoniyia) 
which lives under the plumage of birds; bird- 
fountain, a glass vesscl of special construction 
for caged birds to drink out of; +bird-gaze, 
auspice; {bird-gazer, an augur; bird-mouthed 
a., having a mouth likea bird; Aevce, unwilling to 
speak out, inclined to mince matters (0ds.); + Bird- 
nut, a variety of walnut; bird-organ, a small 
organ uscd in teaching birds tosing; Bird-pepper, 
kinds of capsicum (C. baccatum and frulescens) ; 
bird-seed, canary-seed, hemp, millet, plantain, 
or other seeds given to caged birds; bird-spit, 
a spit for roasting birds on, +g. a rapier; bird- 
witted a., lacking the faculty of attention, flitting 
fromsubject tosubject. Also Brrp-BoLT, BIRD-CAGE. 

a1625 Fretcner Bl. Brother w. ii, "Tis Pippeau That is 
your “bird-call, 1773 Barrincton in Pérd, Trans. LXIII. 
272 Easily imposed upon by that most imperfect of all in- 
struments. a *bird-call. 1597 Gerarp /Jerbal it. cxxx. § 9 
The Birds Cherry-tree, or the blacke Cherry-tree. .vsed for 
stockes to graft other Cherries vpon, 1863 Kuincstey 
Water Bad, (ed. 2) 15 The *bird-cherry with its tassels of 
snow. ¢1865 LeTHEBY in Cire. Se. 1. 110/1 Constructed 
on the principle of the *bird-fountain. 1587 Gotpine De 
Vornay xxii. 335 Cato wondered how two * Birdgazers could 
meet .. or looke one vpon another without laughing. 1610 
Heatey S¢. lug. Citie of God 746 They [the disciples] were 
not “bird-mouthed unto him [Christ]. 1837 Gatt in Fraser's 
Mag, XVI. 24 I am not deemed *bird-mouthed on peremp- 
tory occasions. 1676 Wortince Cyder(1691) 227 Called the 
*BRird-nut, from the resemblance the kernel hath to a bird, 
with its wings displayed. .after the nut is slit in the middle. 
1786 P. Browne Yamaica 176 “Bird Pepper. The capsule 
and seeds. .are used by most people in these colonies. 1607 
Misertes Enf. Marr. in Hazl. Deds/, UX. 563 Put up your 
“bird-spit, tut, I fear it not. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learning 
11. (1861) 228 Ifa child be *bird-witted, that is, hath not the 
faculty of attention, the Mathematics giveth a remedy 
thereunto, 1658 Ussuer, 1». vi. 360 [He] proved .. but 
a “bird-witted man. a 

. Combinations of dzrd’s (chiefly similative) : 


873 


a. o¢v., as bird’s-beak moulding (see quot.) ; 
bird’s-mouth, an interior or re-cntrant anglc cut 
out of the cnd of a picce of timber. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 191 Fitted ..to its 
bearings, and to the newel, with a re-entrant angle, or 
bird's mouth. 1862 Rickman Goth, Archit. 15 The most 
complex of all mouldings is the birds-beak, 1876 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss., Bird's-beak moulding, a moulding which 
in section forms an ovolo or ogee with or without a fillet 
under it followed by a hollow. > 

b. esp. in plant-namcs; c.g. Bird’s bill, 777- 
gonella ornithorhynchus; Bird's bread, the Small 
Yellow Stone-crop (Sedum acre); Bird’s eggs, 
the Bladdcr Campion (Srlene inflala); Bird’s 
Orchis; Bird’s Pease; Bird’s tare, a spccies 
of Arachis; Bird’s tongue, applied to numerous 
plants, usually in reference to the shape of thetr 
leaves, as the Greater Stitchwort (Sve//aria holo- 
stea), the Common Maple, Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Great Fen Ragwort (Senecto paludosus), Ornitho- 
glossum ; also the fruit of the ash-trce. Scc also 
Birn’s EYE, Brrp’s Foot, Birtp’s NEST. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. cxiii. (1633) 213 *Birds Orchis. 
The flowers.. like in shape unto little birds, with their 
wings ae abroad ready to fly. 1713 J. Petiverin Padi. 
Trans. XXVIII. 211 Winged *Birds Pease or Ochre, 1597 
Gerarp Herbal Table Supp., * Birds Tongue is Stitch-wort. 
fbid, u. clxi, Knot grasse ts called... in the North * Birds 
tongue. 1770 WitHerinG Brit, Plants (1830) II]. xix. 939 
Senecio paludosus, ™Bird’s-tongue Groundsel. 

Bird (bad), v. Also 6 bryd. [f. prec.] 

1. 72tr. To pursue birdcatching or fowling. 

1576 Gascoicne S/ee/ G/. Epil., Till they have caught the 
birds for whom they bryded. 1580 Baret Adv. B 707 To 
birde, foule, or hauke. . 

+2. To bird off; to ‘pick off’ with a musket, etc. 
(as a sportsman a bird). Ods. rare. 

1joo Rycaut Hist. Turks iii. 151 Their Men wading over 
a marshy Ground .. sticking in the Mire, were birded off 
and killed with Musquet-shot. ' 

Bird, pa. t. of Bir vw. Ods. to pertain, befit. 

+ Bird-bolt. Os. Also 6-7 burbolt, 7 
birdboult. [f. Brrp sd. + Bott.) A kind of 
blunt-headed arrow used for shooting birds. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Brydbolt or burdebolt, epitedri. 
1853 Upatt Rovster D. (1869) 43 Alery. He hath in his 
head. Custance. As much braine as a burbolt. 1601 Suaks. 
Twel. N.1. v, 100 To take those things for Bird-bolts, that 
you deeme Cannon bullets. 1659 in Burton Diary (1828) 
III. 541 You can never make a bird-bolt of a pig's tail. 
1865 Tytor Early Hist. Mfan. viii. 209 The wooden headed 
bird-bolts of the Middle Ages. 

b. alirth., as in birdbolt-shot. 

1553-87 Foxe dl. & A. (1596) 1887/1 Only one, which was 
a byrdbolt shot off. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 249 Some Bird-bolt 
shot, or more, from the River of Seane. 

Bird-bolt, variant of BuRBoT sé. 

Bird-cage (b3-1d,k2Z!d3). [f. Brrp 56.4 Cac sb.] 

1. A cage or coop for a bird or birds. Hence 
Bird-cage-like a. 

1490 Test, Ebor, (Surtees Soc, 1869) IV. 57 De j lez bird- 
cage, cum ij lez ald bordes, jd. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 17 
Those who seem to have had for Models Bird-Cages, 1663 
— Counsel 46 Fit for substantial Structures, but not usual 
in Lime and Haire Birdcage-like-Buildings. 1691 Moses 
Pitt Cries of the Oppressed 105, 1 built a great House in 
Duke street, just against tbe Bird-Cages in St. Jame’s 
Park. [Hence the name Birdcage Wadk.] 1784 Coweer 
Acc. Hares in Poems (1811) 11. 425, | was cleaning a bird- 
cage while tbe hares were with me. 1851 Mavuew London 
Labour (1861) Il. 65 Some twenty empty bird-cages of 
different sizes hung against the walls. 

2. Sporting. The paddock at the Newmarket 
Tace-course in which horses are generally saddled. 

1884 St. Fames' Gaz, 1 May 7/1 All the favourites were 
brought into the birdcage. 

Bi-rd-dom. xzonce-wd. [f. as pree. + -Dom.] 
Birds collectively ; ‘the feathered creation.’ 

1884 G. Fenn Sw, Mace i.s5 All bird-dom breaks into song. 

+ Birde. Oés. [App. short for *jed/rde:—OF. 
gebyrdso ‘birth, lineage’; ef. Birtn (of which 
Matzner and Stratmann treat this as a variant).] 

1. Birth; offspring. (ME, instances doubtful.) 

[a1zo0oo Crist (Gr.) 65 Witgan cypdon Cristes zebyrd.] 
ax225 Ancr. R. 158 Pauh be engel Gabriel hefde his burde 
other AJSS. burde) ibocked. @ 1300 Cursor A, 20281 (Gott) 
He pat I bare, pat blisful bird [Co¢¢. brid, Laud breth, Trin. 
birpe. But see Birp sh. 1¢.] 

2. Family; nation. 

(c 890 K. AEcrren Seda n. vii. (Bosw.’, Of dare cynelican 
mebyrdo.] ¢1z00 Ormin 2052 An patt wass off hire kinn, & 
all off hire hirde. /é¢cd. 8358 Far till Issraaless land Inntill 
pin a3henn birde. 

Birder (bs1daz). [f. Brrp v. + -ER}.] 

+1. A bird-catcher, a fowlcr. Ods. 

1481-90 //oward flouseh. Bks. 379 My Word gaff to a 
byrder of the Quenes xx. d@. 1551 Turner /ferdali. Fvb, 
Byrders. .lyme the twygges and goa batfolynge wyth them. 
1622 Breton Strange Newes (1876) 13 And like good birders 
kindly knew a Bunting from a Larke. 

2. A breeder of birds. 

1827 Cartyte Germ. Rom. 111. 131 His father .. who in 
winter had been a birder. 

3. A local namc for the wild cat. 

1864 Northampton Herald 2 July, In the woods of Rock- 
ingham and Burghley, it is known by the name of birder. 

Bi-rdery. nonce-wd. [f. Burp sé. + -ERY.] A 
collection of birds; birds collectively. 


| 465 Veronica Chamezdrys. 


BIRD’S-EYE. 


1831 Blackw, Mag. XXX. 260 The Lirdery of North 
America, it may be said, belonged to him, pi: 

Birdhood. rare. [f. Birp sd. +-no00v.] The 
state or condition of a bird. 

1884 Cent. Mag. XXVIII. 483 The vigor of waaing bird- 
hood thrills nd throat. 

Birdie (bsuidi). [f. Birp sd. + -16, -y4.] A 
little bird, a dear or pretty little bird. 

1792 Burxs Braes o’ Ballochmyle, Ye birdies dumb, in 
with'ring bowers. 1864 Trsnxvson Sea (reams 281 She 
sang this baby song. What does little birdie say In her 
nest at peep ofday? 

Bisdehin (bd-adtkin), 
dimin.] A little bird. 

@ 1864 TitAckr Ray is cited by Wenster. 

Birding (b3-3din), v/. sb. arch. [f Binn z,] 

1. The action or sport of bird-catchitg or fowling. 

1569 J. Sanrorp Agripfpa's Van. Artes 122 An_ other 
exercise of Ilunting, which is termed Fouling, or Lirding. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dee, (uted, iii, (1628) 63 The great pleasure 
hee tooke in his youth in birding. 1729 M. Browne /’ssc. 
Eclog. vitt. 1773) 110 Two Swains who are exercised in 
Birding. [1852 Yuackeray smond 1. 1, Lord Castlewood 
would take the lad .. a-hunting or a-birding.] 

b. fig. and lransf. 

[c1460 Towneley Alyst. 79, 1 have..of hir byrdyng hir 
upbrade, And she not gylty is.] 1624 Firetcuer Aude a 
Wife v. 1. (1776) 55 Do you go a birding for all sorts of 
people? 1656 in Burton Diary (1828) I. 178 They.. go 
a birding for sheriffs every year. 1708 Mrs. CENTLIvRe 
Buste Body 1. i, A birding thus early ! 

+2. A taking atm, as at a bird. Ods. 

21678 Marvett Loyal Scot, [He] entertains .. his time, 
.. With birding at the Dutch. 

3. atlrib. 

1588 Lanc. & Chesh, Wills Il. 12 To Robt. Leftwiche 
my birdinge piece with a little horne flaske. 1598 SHAks. 
Merry Www. il. 59. 1613 J. Dennis aa aee in Arb. 
Garner 1. 153 Like to the pellet of a birding bow. 1 : 
Rose Eng. Vineyard (1675) 28 When the fruit is of the size 
of birding-shot. 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 751/4 A plain Birding 
Gun, in a Red Leather Case. 1816 Scott Amtig. xxxv, To 
crack off his birding-piece at a poor covey of partridges. 

Birding, -yne, obs. forms of BuRDEN. 

Birdinsek, obs. form of BuRDENSAK. 

Birdless (baudlés). [f. Birp sd. + LEss.] 
Void of birds ; deserted or unfrequented by birds. 

1508 Salade in Sibbald's Scot. Poetry 1. 155 A birdless 
cage; a key withouten lok. 1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg's 
Traz. (ed, 2) 11. xiii. 426 The Greeks gave it the appella- 
tion of Aoynos : or birdless. 

Birdlet (bs udlet). 
little or tiny bird. 

1867 Loner. Dante‘s Purg. xxxt. 61 The callow birdlet. 

Bird-lime (b3sdlaim),sé. [f. as prec. + LIME s4.] 
A glutinous substance spread upon twigs, by 
which birds may be eaught and heid fast. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Brydelyme, viscus. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 701 With the barkes of Holme they make Bird- 
lyme. 1697 PAil. Trans. XIX. 368 It would draw out into 
long tough strings. like Bird-lime. 1863 THornsury JTree 
as Steel 11. 152 Love..is like birdlime; the more we 
struggle, the more entangled our wings get. 

b. fig. and fransf. Also attrib. 

1562 A. Scott NV. Vere Gift, Kirk-mennis cursit substance 
semis sweet Till land-men, with that leud burd-lyme are 
knyttit. 1626 T. H. tr. Caussin's [Joly Crt. 86 O what a 
strong birdlyme is a benefit ! All generous birdes are taken 
with it. 2705 VanprucH Confeder. v. 2 That birdlime 
there stole it. /ésd, 111. ii, My rogue of a Son has laid his 
birdlime fingers on it. 

Bi-rd-lime, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To smear 
or catch with (or as with) bird-limc. Hence Bird- 
limed ///. a. 

1580 Hottysann reas. Fr. Tong, Englué, birdlimed. 
1618 Hotypay Fuvenal vi. 100 It bird-limes her poor hus- 
bands lips. 1791 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Aights of Kings 
Wks. 1812 II. 427 Some... bird-limed Fly. 1802 Soutney 
Lett. (1856) I. 195 If..any very desirable house were vacant 
.. that would perhaps birdlime me. 

Bi rd-limy, ¢. [fas prec. +-y'.] Of the nature 
ol bird-lime ; sticky. 

1658 Rowtann Mouffet’s Theat, Ins. 1069 They smeer it 
over with a birdlimy glutinous spittle. 

Birdling (baudlin). [f. Birp 5d. + -Linc.] 
A little or young bird, a nestling. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 250 Nestled birdlings. 
1878 Masque Poets 36 The birdling in the tree. 

Bird-nest: see BiRv’s-NEST. 

Bird’s-eye, 54. anda. Also bird-eye. 

I. sb. 1. A name given to several plants with 
small round bright flowers. 

a. A species of Primula (7. fartnosa) having 
pale lilac flowers with a yellow eye; formerly 
called Bird’s even, and now also more fully Bira’s- 
eye Primrose. The Amertcan Bird’s-cve is a 
kindred species (/”. puszd/a). 

b. Germander Speedwell (l’eromrca chamadrys>. 

e.Species of Adonis (moreusually Picasant’scye) 

d. Robert’s Geranium, and many other plants 
locally : sce Britten and Holland. 

1597 GerarD Herbal 1, cclxi. 638 In the middle of euery 
small flower appeereth a little yellowe spot, resembling the 
eie ofa bird, which hath mooued the people .to call it Birds 
Eine. 1731 Minter Gard. Dict., Adonis, or Flos Adonis, 
Bird's-Eye, or Pheasant's-Eye. 1771 /é¢d. Primula | Fa 
rinosa), called Birds’ eyen. 1859 C. Jouns Flowers Ficlt 
A well-known plant, whict., 


rare. [f. prec. + -KIN, 


(f. as prec. + -LET.] A 


BIRD’S-FOOT. 


under the popular names of Blue Speedwell and Birds- 
eye, isa favourite witheveryone, 1868 Burcess Old Exg. 

Wild Fl. 104 The Bird’s eye Primrose is .. somewhat like 
anauricula. 1885 Lonem. A/ag.311 Blue Veronica. .some- 
times called germander speedwell, sometimes bird’s-eye. 

2. A varicty of manufactured tobacco in which 
the ribs of the leaves are cut along with the fibre. 

1861 SALA 7w. round Clock 40 A pipeful of the best Bristol 
Dird’s-eye. 

II. attrib. 

3. Of or belonging to a bird’s eye; as in Bird’s- 
eye view: a view of a landscape from above, such 
as is presented to the eye of a bird; a perspective 
representation of such a view; also 7g. a résumé 
of a subject. 

1762-71 H. Warrotr. Vertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1786) 11. 
145 It exhihits an almost birds-eye view of an extensive 
country. 1790 Burke Fy. Rev. 96 A bird-eye landscape of 
a promised land. a 1797 — Let. Wks. 1845 V. 148 The go- 
vernment .. have ..as it were a bird’s eye view of every- 
thing. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. 1. 2 Presenting a 
résumé or bird’s-eye view of a subject. 

4. Marked as with bird’s eyes ; spotted. Bird's- 
eye limestone: a lower Silurian rock of North 
America, with eye-like markings.  Bird’s-eye 
maple: the wood of the sugar maple when full of 
little knotty spots, used in cabinet-making, Bird’s- 
eve Primrose. Tobacco: see 2, 3. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 156 My wife very fine in a 
new yellow bird’s-eye hood, as the fashion is now. 1689 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2440/4 A third {pair of stays] of Olive co- 
loured Birds-eye Silk. 1841 THackeray Fedlowfl. P. 22 
He wore a white hat, a bird’s-eye handkerchief, and a cut- 
away coat. 1837 HawrHorne A mer. Note-bks. (1871) 1. 81 
Finished off with bird’s-eye maple and mahogany. 

Bi-rd’s-foot, bird-foot. 

1. Applied to objects having the shape of a 
bird’s foot, as various plants. a. A small yellow 
vetch (Ornithopus); b. A small fern ( Chezlanthes 
radiala); @. = Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 486 Birdes foote is lyke to.. the wilde 
vetche, but far smaller. 1794 Martyn Rousscan’s Bot, xxv. 
366 The wild species [ Lotus corniculatus) is called common 
Bird’s foot. 1859 Miss Yonce 7. 7hus2b xiv. 91 There the 
scented thyme .. the glowing bird’s-foot, and the tufted 
milk-wort grow. 1865 Gosse Laud & Sea (1874) Among 
l’erns of humbler pretensions, the pretty little Bird-foot. 

2. Bird’s-foot Trefoil or Lotus: a yellow legu- 
minous plant (Lotus corniceulatis), a native of 
Britain; also applied to other species. So Bzra’s- 
foot Fenugreck, Bird’s-fool Violet. 

1833, Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 3. 2 Lotus decuntbens, 
Spreading Bird's-foot Trefoil. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. 
P£. Il. 97 Trigonella ornithopodioides, Bird’s Foot Fenu- 
greek..a very little plant .. and bearing very small yellow 
flowers. 1882 Garden 29 Ap. 286/2 ‘The Bird’s-foot Violet 
[is] one of the sweetest flowers we have seen. 

3. Bird’s-fool star, sea-star: an echinoderm re- 
lated to the star-fish, 

1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 167 The bird’s foot star 
‘Palmipes membranaceus) .. crawling by its thousand 
~ucking-feet ..a pentagonal webbed bird’s foot, of scarlet 
and orange shagreen. 1862 ANsTED Channel Js/. u. ix. 
ed. 2) 237 The Cribella, the sun-stars .. and the birds’ foot 
sea-star, are all represented. 

Bi rd’s-nest, bird-nest, </. 

1. (Usually two words): The nest of a bird ; 
‘pec. the edible nest of certain species of swallow 
found in the Chinese Sea. Also aéérid., as in 
bird’s-nesl soup. 

_1s99 Suaxs. Wack Ado 1. i. 229 A Schoole-boy .. ouer- 
ioyed with finding a birds nest. 1760 GoLtpsm. Cit. 1H’, 
xevii, I am for a Chinese dish of bear’s claws and bird’s 
nests. 1865 Loner. //éaw. Introd. 25 In the bird’s-nests of 
the forest. 1864 R. Reiw Glasgow & Env. 354 The [cotton] 
yarns .. were imported in globular balls, pretty similar to 
a bird’s nest, and got the name of Bird-nest Yarns. 1871 M, 
Coins Wrg. & Merch, I. iii. 82 Ideas... as strange to 
an .. Englishman’s brain as bird’s-nest soup to his palate. 

2. A cask or similar shelter fixed at the mast- 
head of ships in the Arctic regions to protect the 
tnan on the look-out ; a crow’s nest. 

1867 Saytu Satlor’s Word-bh. 

3. A name given to several plants: a. The 
Wild Carrot ‘or its concave umbel):; b. .1on0- 
tropa Ilyfophitys , @. = VBird’s-nest Orchid. 

1597 Grerarp //erbad 1. cccxci, Wilde Carrot .. ‘The whole 
tuft 1s drawne together when the seede is ripe, resembling 
a birdes nest, whereupon it hath been named of some Birds 
nest. bid. 1. cvi. 176 Vidus avis, Birdes nest.. hath many 
tangling rootes platted or crossed one ouer another verie 
intricately .. It is esteemed a degenerate kinde of Orchis. 
1848 W. Garpiner /lora Forfar. 84 Wild Carrot. This 
is the origin of our garden carrot, and is sometimes called 
Lird’s nest. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. PZ V. 200 Order. 
Orchidee ..(Common Bird’s nest). 1870 Hooker Séved. 
‘lora 1, xliv. § 12 JJonxotropa, Bird’s-nest .. a saprophyte 
feeding on decayed vegetable matter. 

4. Bird’s-nest fern, a name given to various 
exotic ferns from their habit of growth; Bird's- 
nest Orchid | .Neotlia Nidus-avis , a plant, wild 
in Britain, entirely ofa brown feuillcmort colour, 

1858 W. Mictis Vis. Madavascar xi. 285 The large bird’s 
nest ferns might sometimes be seen at the end of the trunk 
of a dead tree. 1875 Miss Biro Sandwich /sl. (1880) 82 
The glossy, tropical-looking bird’s-nest fern, or Asplenium 
Nidus. 1883 Good Words Dec. 791/1 The Birds’-Nest Or- 

hid wears the livery of withered leaves. 
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Bi'rd’s-ne'st, bird-nest, v. [Inferred 
from the gerund ézrd’s nesting, which was much 
earlier in use; cf. nztling, to nut, etc.] intr. To 
search for bird’s nests. 

1856 J. Grant Black Drag. x\vi, A thicket of fir-trees, in 
which I had often bird-nested. 1875 A. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 148 They went to birdnest in the morning. 1877 //ov. 
Miss Ferrard \\. ii. 227 A solitary magpie, birdsnesting. 

Bird’s-ne:sting, bird-nesting, 7/. sd. 
[f. Brrp’s nest sd. + -ING1; cf. szeéteng.] The 
action or occupation of searching for bird’s-nests. 

1772 Barrincton in Phil. Trans. LXI1. 314 note, Birds- 
nesting is confined almost entirely to hedges, and low shrubs. 
1806 Duncan Nelson 9 He.. went out a bird’s-nesting. 1881 
Macut. Mag. XLIV. 347 Where is the schoolboy who has 
not a strong love for bird-nesting? 

b. attrib. and ppl. a. 

1848 Proc. Berw. Nat, Clué U1. 273 A man .. whose bird- 
nesting days were spent in the woods near Gifford. 1859 
Hetrs Friends in C., Ser. un. II. viii. 157 Not that he is a 
birds’-nesting boy. 

+ Bird’s-nie, -nye. Ods. [Aye for Eye, as 
in my nye = myn eye.) An obsolete vulgar term 
of endearment ; cf. pig’s-z7e. 

1661 R. Davenport City Night-C, u. in Dodsley (1780) XI. 
289 Oh, my sweet birds-nie ! What a wench have I of thee! 
Ibid. 306 Pr’ythee, sweet birds-nye, be content. 

Bire, obs. form of ByreE. 

Bireade, -rede, birein: sce BEREDE, BERAIN. 

+ Bire‘dien, v. Obs. [ME., f. 42-, BE- + redien 
to make Rrapy.] 

c1205 Lay. 4198 We scullen ous bi-redien. . j 

Bireme (bsi'r7m), a. and sé. [ad. L. dérémis, 
adj. and sb., f. 67- two, twice + rémuts oar.] A. 
adj. Having two banks of oars. B. sb. A 
galley having two banks of oars. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy vu. vi. 1399 xote, The forme of a 
bireme gally. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII, (1867) 
118 Their byremes & tryremes being but pitiful boats. 1697 
Potter A xtig. Greece ui. xiv (1715) 125 Betwixt an Unireme 
and Bireme, consisting of a Bank and a Half. 1858 Raw.in- 
son Herodotus 1, 290 xote, Biremes were probably a Phe- 
nician invention. 

+ Bire'me, v. Ods. [ME., f. 7-, Be-+ remen:— 
OE. hrémen (in WSax. hréeman, hryman) to cry 
out.] ¢rans. To call out at. 

c 1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 29 Nu shalt [pu].. biremen him 
mid euel wordes. 


Biretta (bire'ta), Also 6 berretta, barretta, 
9 beretta, birretta. [a. It. derretta and Sp. dir- 
reta (= Pr. berreta, barreta, F. barette), found 
beside the masc. forms Pr. dzrret, Béarn. derreéo, 
Catalan dare/, F. dére¢:—late L. btrretum cap, f. 
birrus (byrrhus) a cloak or cape of silk or wool, 
prob. ad. Gr. muppés flame - coloured, yellow.] 
‘he square cap worn by clerics of the Roman 
Catholic Church; that of priests being black, of 
bishops purple, of cardinals red. 

1598 Be. HALL Sez. 1v. vii. 52 Or his berretta [1599 Bar- 
rettaJ or his towred felt. 1865 Pad// Mall G. 3 Oct. 11 Near 
his church, he should of course wear the beretta or priest’s 
cap. 1881 dthenxunt 21 May 693/2 He has a black shock 
of hair escaping under a red biretta. 

+Bireu'sy, v. Obs. Forms: 1 behréowsian, 
2 bireusien, 3 bireowsen, Orm. bireowwsenn, 
-rewwsenn, bi-, byreusy(e. [OE. behréowsian, 
f. BE-+Aréowsian to be sorry: cf. MIG. berzu- 
wesen, bertusen to be sorry for.] 

1. trans. To be sorry for, repent of (a sin, etc.) 

crooo AELFRIC Gramm. xxxiil. 207 Penitere, behréowsjan. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 Pa pet heore sunnan bireusiad. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 13631 Birewwsebp inn hiss herrte .. hiss missdede. 
c Ae SHOREHAM 43 Ac senne.. To bi-reusy he proveth. 

. To feel sorry for, have pity on (a person). 

1275 Stxners Beware 341 in O.E. Alisc. 83 Pe milde and 
pe clene .. Nullep heo neuer ene By-reusy ne bimene. 

+ Bireu'sing, v0/. sb. Obs. Also 1 behréow- 
sung, 2 bireusinge, bireusunke, 3 bireousinge, 
-unge, birewsunge. [f. prec.+-1NG!.] Repent- 
ance, compunction, ruth, 

c1ooo /ELFRIC Gram, xxxili. 207 Paentientia, behréow- 
sung. c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hont. 49 Bireusinge of ure fule 


sinnes, @1z25 Azcr. R. 372 Pe uormeste bitternesse is bi- 
reousunge & dedhote uor sunne. 

+ Birew'e, v. Ods. Forms: 3 bireowen, 
birewen, 4 birue, 4-5 birewe, 5 biriwe. [ME. 
bireowen, birewen, f. bi-, BE- 4+ reowen, rewen i— 
OF. hréowar to RUE.] 

1. ¢rvans. To repent of, rue; also zm pers. 

_ €1200 OrmiN 4506 Whase ma33 .. innwarrdli3_bireowenn 
itt. 1377 Lanci. P. Pf, B, xu. 250 Pough pe riche. . birewe 
pe tyme Pat cuere he gadered so grete and gaf.. so litel 

2. To feel sorry for, pity (a person). 

@ 1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 137 Thu makest the se 
{ =so] he3 her, and norman nelt bi-rue. ¢c 1449 Pecock Xep>. 
M. xvii. 253 Y schal neucre biriwe 3ou, 


+ Birew'ness. Ods. Only in 3 bireaunesse. 
[f. MIE. rewaesse, after the prec. vb. Cf. MIC. 
beriutwenisse.| Commiseration, compassion, ruth, 

Ity:. 

- 1225 Aucr. R. 66 Uor pi bat [he]. -purh pe bireaunesse 
crie Crist inwardliche merci uor ou. 

Birgand ‘er, obs. forin of BERGANDER. 

Birges, obs. form of Brucrs (satin), 


BIRLE, 


Birie(n, Biriel(e, obs. ff. Burcn, Bury, BuRIAL. 

Birimose (bai:rsiméws), a. [f. Br- prefi2 1+ 
Rimosg, ad. L. rimdsers full of cracks.] ‘Opening 
by two slits.” Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 

+ Biri‘pe, v. Olds. [ME,, f. J2-, BE- + riper :— 
OE. rifan to REav.] ¢ravs. To pluck the fruit of. 

a 1300 £, FE. Psalter Ixxix. 13 [Ixxx. 12] And bi-ripe it [the 
vineyard] alle pat gane for-bi be wai. 

+ Biri‘se, v. Obs. [ME., f. 62-, BE- + *risen 
=ONorthumb. résa, short for gev/sa, OE. gerfsan 
to become.] To become, befit (only in 3rd pers.). 

¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 111 Wisdom birised weran and clenesse 
birisad wifan. c1z0g Lay. 9821 Pingges pe birised [c 1250 
bi-comep] to zlche kinge. 

Birk, -en, -in, north. forms of BrrcH, BiIRCHEN. 

+ Birken, v. Os. rare. [f. prec.] cans. To 
beat with a birch-rod, to birch. 

Chr. Relig. Appeal Bar Reason 91 (L.) They .. bir- 
kened those they met with, from the rump to the crown of 
the head, 

Birkie (b3-1ki, Sc. bé-rki), sd. and a. Sc. Also 
birky. [Connexion has been suggested with ON. 
berkja to bark, boast, which might do for the 
sense, but the form is uncertain.] 

A. sb. 1. A familiar or jocular term for a man, 
often connoting self-assertion, crustiness, or the 
‘having a inind of his own’ ; sometimes slightly 
depreciatory =‘strutting fellow,’ but often, like 
‘fellow,’ ‘carle,’ ‘chicld, without definable force. 

1724 Ramsay Poezzs (1800) 92 (Jam.) Spoke like ye’rsell, 
auld birky; never fear. 1795 Burns A A/ax's a Man iii, 
Ye see yon birkie ca’d ‘a lord,’ Wha struts, an’ stares, an’a 
that. 3816 Scotr Ofd Mort. xli, Folks may speak out 
afore they birkies now. 1836 J. Mayne Svller Gun in 
Chambers’ Has. Sc. Poents 126 Auld birkies, innocently 
slee, Wi’ cap and stoup. : 

2. A game at cards, ‘ Beggar-my-neighbour.’ 

1777 Branp Pof. Antiq. (1849) I]. 396. 1827 J. Witson 
Noct. Anibr. Wks. 1855 1.302 Catch me at the cards, unless 
it be a game at Birky, for I’m sick o’ Whust itself. 

B. adj. Somewhat irrepressible, active, spirited. 

18zr Ax. Par. Dalmailing 40 (Jam.) Kate, being a 
nimble and birky thing, was..useful to the lady. 1822 
Steam-Boat 38 (Jam.) A gay and birky callan, not to be set 
down bya look ora word. 1830 Gat Lawrte T. v1. viii. 
(1849) 289 A very fashious trade that of school-maistering 
either hardy lasses or birkey boys. 

+ Birl, v. Obs. [Etymology unknown; perhaps 
two words: with the latter quot. cf. Pirnt.]  ¢vams. 
To prick, pierce, or stab; to cover with punctures. 

c1400 Destr. Troy xxu. 9061 Mony birlt on the brest, & 
the backe pirlet. 1552 HuLoet, Birled, powldred, orspangled, 
clauus fed. 1572 clauatus], 

Birl (bil, Se. bir'l), v. Sc. [A modern word: 
apparently onomatopeeic ; having probably asso- 
clation with é%r7r, whirr, whirl, hurl, and Sc. 
dtrl, pirl, in all of which there is a reference to 
vibration or rotation and its sound.] 

1. iuzér. To move on with rotatory motion, as a 
rifle bullet ; also fig. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasous 39 (Jam.) Now through the air 
the auld boy birl’d. 4 ‘ 

2. To revolve or rotate rapidly and with cha- 
racteristic noise. 

1790 Morison Poems 6 (Jam.) The temper pin she gi’es a 
tirl, An’ spins but slow, yet seems to birl. 1806 R. Jamieson 
Pop. Ball, V1. 356 (Jam.) Coming frae the hungry hill, He 
hears the quernie birlin. ; 

3. ¢rans. To cause anything to rotate rapidly ; 
to spin (a coin in the air or on the table) ; hence 
to toss a coin on the table as one’s contribution 
to a joint fund, to contribute one’s share. 

1724 Ramsay Poems I. 262 Now settled gossies .. Did for 
fresh bickers birle. @1774 Fercusson Caxuler Oyst. Poems 
(1845)8 There we adjourn wi’ hearty foulk To birleourbodles. 
1818 Scott Hob Roy xxviii, I'll pay for another .. and 
then we'll birl our bawbees a’ round. 1879 Jamieson Sc. 
Dict.s.v. Biri, Children put half-pence on their fingers to 
birl them .. in the low game of Pitch-and-toss. 

Birlady, -lakin: see ByRLADY, -LAKIN. 

Birlaw, obs. form of ByRLAW. 

+Birle, sd. Ods. Also I byrele, byrle, 2~3 
birle, 3 borle, (Ov.) birrle. [OE. éyrele, byrle, 
str. masc., of uncertain etymology (perh. for earlier 
byrel :—OTeut. type *bz77/o-2z, f. deran to BEAR). 
The ON. dyrii ‘cupbearer,’ 4y7/a ‘to pour out,’ 
were prob. adopted from OE.] One who pours 
out drink ; a cupbearer, butler. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2327 Byrelas sealdon win of wunder-fatuin. 
¢ 1000 /ELrric Gex. xl. 20 Pera byrla ealdor, c¢1z00 ORIN 
14053 Acc wel pe birrless wisstenn. c1z0§ Lay. 24604 Beduer, 
pas kinges hx3e birle [c¢ 1250 borle, avd so always). 

Birle (bail), v. Ods. except dal, Forms: 1 
byrlian, 3(Orm.)birrlenn, 3-4 birlen, 5 bryllyn, 
5-6 byrle, 6 birll, 8 birle (9 da/. burl), 6- birl. 
[OE. yrelian, f. byrele: see prec.] 

1, To draw or pour out (drink, Zo or fox any one). 

a 1000 Guthlac (Gr.. 840 Pone bitran drync, pone Ewe fyrn 
Adame geaf, byrelade bryd xeong. ¢1z00 ORMIN 15396 
Puss birrlepp defell & hiss peww A33 werrse & werrse 
drinnchess. ¢ 1380 Wycuir SeZ Wks. IIL. 43 pei drinke .. 
and birlen it toopere men. ¢ 1435 Vorr. Portugal 292 Sche 
byrlyd whyt wyne and rede. c1§10 SKELTON Elynour Runt. 
268 Dame [lynour entrete To byrle them of the best. 1548 
Hatt Chron. (1809) 605 Bacchus birlyng the wyne which hy 


BIRLER. 


the Conduytes in therth ranne toall people. 1851 V.4 QO. Ser. 
1. III. 204/2 ‘ Told ine to burl out the beer .. and 1 burled 
out a glass and gave it tohim.’ 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. D. 5.) 
40 ‘ Birl out th’ beer.’ 

2. To supply or ply wth drink. 

arzzg Anc, XK. 226 He beonne mid let, birled him ilome. 
a@ 1328 Aletr. font. (1863) 121 Than birles he thaim wit waikere 
[win]. a 1800 Eurt Richard iii. in Scot A/instr., She birled 
him wi’ the ale and wine. 

3. intr, To carouse ; frans, to drink and pass 


the cup). (A modern pseudo-archaism.) 
a1800 Lallad Sir P. Spens i, Wie sits oor king in Dum- 
fermline, Sits birlin at the wine. 1816 Scorr Odd, Mort. x, 
Birling the brown bowl wi’ the fowler and the faleoner. 
1818 — Kob Roy xiv, The twa loons that did the deed birling 
or dial. Also burler. 


and drinking wi’ hiin. 

+ Birler. 0és. [i 
BIRLE v, +-ER!.] One who pours out drink. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 51 Bryltare of drynke, or schenkare 
11499 drinkshankere], Aropimator, c1450 in Wr.-Wilcker 
Voc. 685 Hic exelerarius, byrler. 1857 Wricut Dict., Birler, 
the master of the revels at a bidding-wedding in Cumber- 
land, 1873 R. Fercuson Cumbertd, Gloss., Burler, who 
carries round the ale at the festivities in the Lake district. 

Birlet, variant of Burtet, a coif or kerchicf. 

Birlie, birrley. 5c. A corrupted form of 
ByYRLAw, used in coinb. birley-court, birlie-man. 
(See also Burtry-.) 

1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 74 Birlaw courts, the quhilks are 
rewled be consent of neighbours. 1609 Hume Adon, in 
Wodr, Soc. Misc. 587 Birlay Courtis. 1750 C, CAMrBett in 
Scots Mag. \1753) 454/2 [think it is quiteright to have birlie- 
men. 1791-9 Statist. cicc. Scot, 1V. 512 (Jam.) Crawford 
This towne consists of above 20 freedoms.—This little re- 
public was governed by a birley court, in which every pro- 
prietor of a freedom had a vote, 1798 D. Granam //ist. 
John C, Wks. 1883 11. oz The good man being a sworn 
hirley-man of that barony. 1814 Scotr Wav, xlii, Jamie 
Howie, wha’s no fit to be a birtieman, let be a bailie. 1866 
Proc. Berw. Nat. 261 Birley Courts, in the traditions of 
the Borders a name for any particularly stormy meeting. 

Birling (bs3liy), vd/. sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
BiIRLE v. + -ING1.] The action of drawing or 
pouring out liquor; also fg. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxiv. 7 (Ixxv. 8] Chalis of clere 
wyn that is, birlynge of rightwis dome. c1q440 Promp. 
Parv. 51 Bryllynge of drynke, propinacio, 1818 Scorr 
Br. Lamni, xxiii, The Tod's-hole, an house of entertain- 
ment where there has been mony a blithe birling. 

|| Birlinn (bierlin). Forms: 6- birling, 7- 
birlin, 8 birline, bierlin, 9 berlin, birlinn, 
biorlinn. [Gaelic dirlinn, bierlinn.) A large 
barge, or rowing boat, used by the chieftains of 
the Western Islands of Scotland. 

1s95 in Tytler //is¢. Scot, (1864) 1V. 236 Running their 
galleys, boats and birlings into a little harbour, a@ 1639 
sSportiswoop /fist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 468 With a number 
of Birlings (so they call the little vessels those Isles-men 
use). 1792-9 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 292 He.. kepl always 
a bierlin or galley in this place with 12 or 20 armed men, 
ready for any enterprise. 1815 Scott Guy M. xl, A place 
where their berlins and galleys, as they ca’d them, used to 
lie. 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. VI. Ixv. 39 No single chief 
should keep more than one birling. 1883 Stewart Nether 
Lochaber \xi. 398 Receiving in return an eight-oared 
birlinn. ; 

Birmbank, variant of BeERMBANK. 

Birme, obs. form of Bary. 

Birmingham (bsuminhtm). <A town in 
Warwickshire, in England. Used as a nickname 
for the supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 1680 ; 
ef. ANTI-B1RMINGHAM. Also, Birminghamize, to 
artificialize, make up artificially. Cf. BRuMMAGEM. 

1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 343 In allusion to their 
spurious groats, the ‘Tory party had fixed on demagogues 
who hypocritically affected zeal against popery, the nick- 
name of Birminghams. 1856 Enerson Eug. Traits v. 102 
The manners and customs of society are artificial—made-up 
men with made-up manners; and thus the whole is Dir- 
minghamized. 

Birn! (bain). Ws. 
the resemblance in shape.] 

WWus. The portion of a clarionet or similar musical 
instrument into which the mouth-piece is insertcd. 

Birn2 (bdun, Sc. bérn). Sc. The charred stem of 
burnt heath, which remains after moor-burning. 
Hence Birny a., abounding in birns. 

1715 Pexnecuik Poems 25 (Jam.) Toasting bannocks at 
the birns. 1848 W. Garviner Flora Forfar, 88 The fuel 
used for boiling the water is either peats or birns. 1789 1D. 
Davinson Seasons 4 (Jas. O'er the birny brae. 

Birn(e: sce BERNE, Bury v, and sé. 

Birneist, obs. form of BURNISHED. 

Birnie, birny, variant of Byrnik, Ods., cuirass. 

Birostrate, -ated (beirg'streit, -éd), a. [f. 
Bi- pref. 1 + Rosrrare, ad. L, rostrdtus, f. ros- 
trum beak.] Two-bcaked ; having a double beak 
or two beak-like processes. 1847 in Cratc. 

Birotate (bairdteit), a [f. Bi- pref? 1+ 
Rorate a., f. L. rota wheel.] Two-wheeled. 

1880 Scribner's Mag. X1X. Feb. 483 ‘The birotate chariot. 

Birr (ba, Sc. berr), Forms: 4 bur, burre, bire, 
4-6 bir, 4-5 bure, byre, 5 byrre, ber(e, beere, 
beare, 5-6 byr, birr, 7 burr(e, beir(e, biere, 
7-8 birre, dia/. beer, 9 bir, dial. ber, 8- birr. 
[a. ON. dyrr favouring wind (Sw., Da. édr fair 


(a. Ger. divx pear, from 
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beran to bear. 
independent origin, imitating the sound which it 
names, and is to be compared with Burn.) 

1. A strong wind; esp. onc that carries a vessel 
on. Obs. 

1325 Conception in Metr. //om, Introd. 17 The bir it blew 
als he wald bid. c1gzg £. #. Addr. Ps C. 148 pe bur 
ber lo hit baft, pai braste alle her gere. c1400 Destr. 
Fass 12488 Vhai..puld vp hor sailes, Hadyn bir at perc 
vacke. 

2. The force of the wind, or of any moving 
body; momentum, impetus; rush. Zo ¢ake or 
fetch one's birr: to gather impetus for a leap by 
a short run or ‘ ram-race.’ 

1382 Wycutr /sa. v. 28 His wheles as lhe byre (1388 feers- 
nesse] of the tempest. — JM]adét. viii. 32 Loo! in a greet 
hire, al the droue wente heedlynge in to the see. %a 1400 
Morte Arth, 3662 Brethly bessomes with byrre in berynes 
sailles. ¢1450 Loneticu Grazf xlv. 419 And to hire he ran 
with a ful gret ber. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 54 Carried with 
the Beere of violent loue. 1609 Hot.canp clan. Marcel. 
XXL Vill, 197 And giving way backward fetch their feese 
or beire againe. 1611 Cotar. s.v. Saulter, /l recule pour 
micur sautter, We goes backe to take burre, or lo leape the 
better. 1790 Burns lection Ball. iii, Vhus 1 break aff wi’ 
a’ my birr. 1867 Ik. Waucu Od Blanket ii. 37 in Lance. 
Gloss., Vhae'd no need to come i’ sich a ber. 

+b. A charge in battle; an attack, a fight. Ods. 

1340 Gaw, & Gr. Aut. 290 1 schal bide pe fyrst bur, as 
bare as I sitte. 1382 Wycttr 2 Sam. xi. 23 We, the bure 
made [Vulg. “ufetu facto}, pursueden hem into the jate. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 11141 All the bent of bat birr blody be- 
ronnen. ¢1440 Sone Flor, 659 Garcy.. arayed hys batcls 
in that bere. 

e. A thrust, a violent push or blow; also fg. 

1325 ££. Addit. P. A. 176 Sucha hurre ny3t nake myn 
herte blunt. c1g00 Destr. Troy 1244 A 3onge Gren .. suet 
to pe Duke With a bir on pe brest, pat backeward he 3ode. 
1830 Garr Lawrie 7. 11. xvi. (1849) 137 Dashed my head 
with such a bir against the branch of a prostrate tree. 

d. Bodily force exerted against anything, might. 

€ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 2261 With alle-be bur in his body 
he ber it on lofte. 1382 Wyctir JYumes tii. 4 Shippes.. 
ben born aboute of a litel gouernayle, where the bire {77- 
fetus] of ainandressinge shal wole. 1674 Ray A.C. Was. 5 
Beer, Birre, Beare, force, night. With aw my beer Chesh.), 
with all my force. 1823 Gatt Zxtasé III. vii. 70 Ye need na 
mair waste your bir about it. 

e. Force of pronunciation, energetic utterance. 

18z5 Lp. Cocksurn A/em. ii. 133 What the Scotch call the 
Birr .. the emphatic energy of his pronunciation, 1827 J. 
Wirson .Voct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 118 Just such a voice 
..in its laigh notes there’s a sorl of birr.. that betokens 
power. 1883 W. Jotiy J. Duncan xvii. 181 He told Charles 
the story with great birr. 

3. An energetic whirring sound, such as that 
of a moor-fowl’s flight, the runmning-down of a 
cloek, or the vigorous trilling of the letter 7. 

1837 R. Nicott Poems (1842) 82 The birr o’ Scotland’s 
spinnin’-wheel. 1856 StronG Glasgow & Clubs 207, Never 
did a Parisian badaud rattle the R with greater birr. 1876 
Suites Sc. .Vatur. viii. (ed. 4) 136 The birr of the moorcock 
and the scream of the merlin. 

Birr (barr), v. [f. prec.] zz¢r, To emit a whir- 
ring noise ; to move rapidly with such a noise. 
Hence Bi'rring ///. a. 

1513 Douctas /2uefss 1x. ix. 134 Ane gret staf slung, byr- 
rand wyth felloun wecht. 1786 Burns Tam Samson's EF. 
viii, Rejoice ye birring paitricks a’. 1791 A. WILson Laurel 
Disp. Poet. Wks. 125 The lasses’ wheels, thrang birring 
round the ingle. 180z A. Camppett in Fades Borders (1863) 
I. 157 They were both seated in the gig, and birring it on 
merrily towards Carlisle. 

Birretta, variant of Birerra. 

Birse (bais, Sc. bérs), 5.1 Sc. Forms: 1 byrst, 
4brust, 6 byrs(s, birs. Pl.birses; also 6-7 byrss. 
[In 16th c. dcrs, birss, for earlier bz73¢ :—OK. byrst, 
cogn. with OHG. éurst, bursti, ON. burst (Sw. 
borst, Da. bérste) ‘ bristle.’ Only Sc, in later times.] 

1.=Bristie. (70 lick the birse: to pass a small 
bunch of hog’s bristles through the mouth—as is 
done on being made a ‘ soutar of Scikirk.’) 

«700 Epinal Gl, gos Seta, byrst. ¢ 1000 Sar. Leechd. |. 
156 Swylce swinene byrst. 1330 Nouland & V. 860 No is 
worp be brust ofa swin. 1§13 Douctas sEneis vin. iv. 181 
The rouch byrsis on the brest and crest Of that .. beist. 
1721 J. Kerry Sc. Prov. 338 (Jam.) The souter gae the sow 
a kiss; ‘grumph,’ quo she, ‘its a’ for the birse.” 1724 Ram- 
say Ever-Green (1761) 1. 253 Knichts of the Birs and 
Thumble, 1815 Scorr in Lockhart xxxvi. (1839) V. 123 Lam 
still puzzled to dispose of the Birse. ote. A birse or bunch 
of hog’s bristles forins the cognizance of the Sutors, 1883 
Society 14 Oct. 5/1 Mr. G. O. Trevelyan .. will require to 
‘lick the birse’ at Selkirk. 

b. Short hair of the beard or body. 

aig7z Knox //ist, Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 147 Many of thame 
lacked beardis .. and tharefore could not bukkill other by 
the byrse. 1786 Burns diddy, Beelzebub, They lay aside all 
tender mercies, An’ tirl the hallions to the birses. 

2. fig. In the phrase Zo set up the birse, etc.: 
Temper, rage, anger, in allusion to animals that 
bristle up when irritated. 

1622 Course Canarpiitte 153 {Jam.) Now his birse rise 
when he heareth the one. 1816 Scott sintig. xxi, He wad 
set up the tother’s birse, and maybe do inair ill nor gude. 
1830 Gatt Lawrte TF. ui. xt (1849) 122 To smooth the 
birsses of their husbonds. 1871 Guturin Speech Westm. 
Hotel 19 July, This set up my Girse. : 

Hence Birsit a. Sc., bristled, bristly. 

1513 Douctas nes vit. i. 35 The birsit baris and beris 


wind, foul gale):—OTeut. *67o-3 ‘or burt-s), f. } in thair styis Roring all wod. 


Sense 3 is, in part at least, of | 
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Birse, v. Sc. [Se. variant of dr7z = Brvisk.] 

trans. a. To bruise, crush. b. ‘Vo press, push. 

1513 75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 293 Borne to jybhit, becaus 
he wes birsit with the buttis (the ‘ Boots’) 1790 SutkREL 
Poems }2 (Jam.) For they're ay birsing in their spurs 
Whare they can get them, 1879 Jamirson s.v. Birse, | saw 
Sisyphus... Birzing a heavy stane up a high brae. 

Birse, s4.4 Sc. Also 9 birz. [as prec.) 

a. Abruisc. b. ‘The act of pressing ; the pres- 
sure made by a crowd.’ | Jamie-on.) 

1821 Six A. Wytie IE. 292 (Jam.) My brother has met wi’ 
a severe birz and contusion. 

Birsle | ba:1s’], Sc. bé'rs’l), v. Sc. Also 6 brissle, 
brissil, byrsle, 7 orth. dial. brusle.  [Deriva- 
tion and etymological form uncertain: the mod. 
Sc. is dérsée, but 16th c. Eng. had érvssil/, and 
1;th ¢. north. dial. drvs/e.] 

trans. Yo scorch (the surface) with radiant heat ; 
to toast hard; also fy. Hence Birsled f//. a. 

1513 Douctas “ners vit. xiii. 36 Feil echirris of corn thik 
growing, Wyth the new sonny heit byrsyllit, /déd. vin. in. 
109 Blunt styngis of the byrsillit (1553 brissillit] tre. 1691 
Ray North Co, Wds., Bruste, to dry; as ‘the sun érnsles 
the hay’; and ‘érasled pease,’ pared pease. 1716 Hod 
row Corr, (1843) 11. 137 Ie was sorry he got not the old 
dog’s bones to birsle in the flaines. 1818 Miss Frenne 
Marriage 11.132 Than ye maun sit an’ birsle yoursels afore 
the fire at hame. 1833 M. Scotr Zo Cringle xvi. (1859: 
409, I trained best on birsled peas and whiskey. 

Birsle, sé. Se. [f. prec.] ‘A hasty toasting 
or scorching’ (Jam.); the toasted or scorched 
surface (of a potato, ctc.). 

Birst, birstit, obs. forms of Burst. 

Birsy (bousi, Sc. bérsi), a. Sc. [f Birsx sd.) + 
-¥!,J=Bristry, Bristiine Ut. and fig. 

1513 Dovuctas Zueis x. iv. 127 The monstre.. With byrsy 
body. 1810 ‘Tannawiti. Poems 11846) 145 His olack birsie 
beard. 1836 Scot, Month. Alag. July 183 Thecreature was a 
birsie bode. 

+ Birt, burt. O45. Forms: 6 birte, byrte. 
burte, 7 byrt, berte, 6-8 birt, burt. [Deriva- 
tion and etymological form uncertain: written 
also brit e¢, brut, dbrytte, BRET, q.v. Cotgrave has 
‘ bertonneau a bret or turbot. Norman.’ This may 
be related.] A fish identified with the Turbot. 

1ss2z Hutoet, Byrle, fyshe, rzombus, 1§73 in Nichols’ 
Progr. Q. Etiz. 1. 362 Item, for a burte .. 35. 8d. .. for two 
brites.. 6s. 1620 Verner Via Recta iv. 74 Turbut or Birt 
is meetly pleasant to the taste. 1678 R. Hotme in Budees 
Bk: (1868) 157 uote, We beareth Azure a Birte (or Burt, or 
Berte). 1706 Puitiuws, Bret, Brut, or Burt, a Fish of the 
Turbot-kind. 1783 Ainswortu Let. Dict. (Morell) u, 
Rhoméus, a fish catted a birt, or turbot. 

Birth (bap), 54.1 Forms: 3 burSe,/7) birde, 
3-4 burpe, birp‘e, 4 byrpe, burp, berpe, (brip, 
breth,) 4-5 burth(e, birthe, 4-6 byrth(e, 5 
bryth, 6-7 berth, 3- birth. [Early ME. dyrA(e, 
burd.c, birp(e, probably, since the form is foreign 
to OF., a. ON. *Syrd(7)r str. fem. OSw. yz, Da. 
byrd), genit. burdar (on which Icelandic formed 
a new nominative 4707 mase.); = Goth. ga-baurps 
:—OTcut. *(gu-)burpi-c, f. the stem of ber-an to 
Bear, with suffix -A/- (= Aryan -¢/-s, cf. Skr. 
bhrtis, Olv. brith). The OTeut. word had shift- 
ing stress, and consequently, according to Verner’s 
law, / and d@ interchanged in the inflexion: inON., 
and Goth. these were levelled under J, but in 
WGer. under @ (High G. ), in OS. giburd, OHG. 
gtburt, burt MUG., mod.G. geburt , OE. gebyrad, 
The latter was prob. the source of ME. Binpr, 
burde, ‘race, descent’; but eould hardly be that 
of drrth, unless the lattcr was assimilated to sbs. 
in -/, -fe, or influenced by ON. For the final -e of 
ME. byrpe, cf. MIE. derpe a. ON. dy7d, and sce -T1I.] 

1. The bearing of offspring. Viewed as an act 
of the mother: a. Bringing forth, giving birth. 
Now chiefly in ‘(several young) af @ birth.’ 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 10575 Quen Anna was cummen to time 
of birp, Sco bar pat maiden. 1382 Wyctir Gen. xxxv. 17 For 
the hardnes of birth (2388 childberyng] she biganne to 
perishe, 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. V/, 1v. ti. 147 By her he had 
two children at one birth. 1631 Mitton Zit. .M'chess. 
Winchester 67 Who, after years of barrenness The highly- 
favoured Joseph bore.. And at her next birth .. Through 
pangs fled to felicity. 1749 Fietpine Yom Jones u. ii, The 
birth of an heir by his qeloved sister. 1787 GARTHSHOR? 
in Phil, Trans. LXXVIUI. 357 The lady .. produced at one 
birth eight perfect children. 1881 W. Grecor folk Lore 
-V.E. Scot. 4 One.. wished God speed to the birth. 

‘+b. Conception or gestation. Ods. 

1375 Wycur Serm, cxxvii. Sel. Wks. II. 7 Bope in birbe 
in wombe and in birpe of be wombe, ; 

c. Viewed as a fact pertaining to the offspring : 
The fact of being born, nativity, beginning of in- 
dividual existenee, eoming into the world. Zo 
give birth to: to bear, bring forth (offspring . 

c1z0o Trin. Coll. Hom. 47 On pe ehtede dai efter hi- 
burbe. c1250 Gen. & x. 1484 De fader luuede esau wel 
for firme birde & swete mel. a1340 I]amvotre J”, Cons. 
2193 Better es be day of dede Pan pe day of burthe. ¢ 1387 
Cuaucer Mother of God 74 The birthe of Cryst our thral- 
dom putte vs fro. 1595 SHAKs. JoAm tu. i. 51 At thy birth, 
deere boy, Nature and Fortune ioyn’d to make thee great. 
1732 Por Jor. Sat. u. ii.97 Why had not Fin those good 
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times my birth? 1855 TENNysox Jfand 1. xix. iv, Mine by 
a right, from birth tll death, ae ’ 

2. fig. Of things: Origin, origination, com- 
mencement of existence, beginning. 

[1588 SHaks. LZ. L. L. v. ii. 521 When great things labour- 
ing perish in their birth.) 1611 — WW2ut. 7. 1v. iv. 80 Not 
yet on summers death, nor on the birth Of trembling winter. 
1712 App1son Sfect. No 267 » 6 Eneas’s Settlement .. gave 
Birth to the Roman Empire. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legis. 
xvii. § 17 Offences which owe their birth to the joint in- 
fluence of indolence and pecuniary interest. 1875 HamMeRTON 
Intell. Life x. viii. 376 The birth of a powerful idea. 

3. The product of bearing, that which is born; 
offspring, child; young (of animals). arch. (Cf. 
AFTERBIRTH.) 

a1400 Cursor Af, 10886 (Trin.) For pi of pe bep born a 
burp. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 433/2 The moder shold be 
delyuerd of hyr byrthe. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, wv. iv, 122 
Vnfather'd Heires, and loathly Births of Nature. 1647 
Crasuaw Poems 129 Saturn..devour'd that birth he fear’d. 
1703 Farqunar /uconst. 111. (1728) 43 The woman’s birth was 
spirited away. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 120 ® 5 Others 
hatch their Eggs and tend the Birth, ‘till it is able to shift 
for it self. 1883 W. G. Brack Folk-Med. viii. 128 The next 
birth will be a boy. 2 

+b. That which is borne in the womb; ‘ fruit 


of the womb.’ Oés. 

c12z60 Gen. & Ex. 1697 Rachel non birde ne nam. 1500 
Will of Treffry, Cornwall (Somerset Ho.), I bequeth to 
the byrth being in the bely of Elyn Danyel. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fer. xx. 15 That the byrth might not haue come out, 
but remayned still in her. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
liv, It expelleth the dead Birth. 

t ¢. collect. Children, offspring. Oés. 

1614 CHAPMAN Odyss. Vill. 337 When you come To ban- 
quet with your wife and birth at home. 

d. fig. Of things : Product, creation, ‘ offspring.’ 

1625 Bacon /nnovations, Ess, (Arb.)526 Innouations, which 
are the Births of Time. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 106 
The fruitful Earth Was free to give her unexacted Birth. 
174z YousG Nv. 7/11. 476 Teaching we learn ; and, giving, 
we retain The births of intellect. 1884 W.C.Smitu A éldro- 
stan 66 It was a foolish jest, The birth of vacant brains. 
+4. Arace, anation. (transl. L. saZio.) Obs. rare. 

a1300 £. E. Psalter \xxviii{ix). 10 And in berthes un- 
knawen be, Bi-fore oure eghen pat we se. /é7d. cxlix. 7 
In birthes wrekes for to do. 

5. Parentage, lineage, extraction, descent ; es. 
rank, station, position inherited from parents. 

21240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 269 Noblesce and hehnesse 
of burde. €1374 Cuaucer Boeth, mm. vi. 78 Al be linage of 
men pat ben in ere ben of semblable burbe. 1599 SHaAks. 
Much Ado .t 172 She is no equall for his birth. @ 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith, x. (1691) 115 To live according to their 
Birth and Breeding. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 201 P 9 
A young man whose birth and fortune give him a claim to 
notice, 1839 THirtwatt Greece xii. IL. 94 Marriages con- 
tracted between parties of unequal birth. 

b. spec. Good family, noble lineage. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohx 11.1. 430 Ifloue ambitious fought a match 
of birth. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1. 96 Birth, titles, 
& place, must be honoured above industry & riches. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hest. Sk, I. iv. 201. There is nothing men 
more pride themselves on than birth. 

+ ¢. Zransf, One born in such a position. (Cf. 3.° 

1602 Warner 4/4, Ang. x1. xii. 270 Such Births as she not 
else must loue, but as they licens’t are. 

+6. Nature, kind, sex; natural character. Oés. 

¢1230 Halt Meid, 13 Pis mihte.. athalt hire burde i lic- 
nesse of heuenliche cunde. ¢1374 Cuaucrr Boeth, i. vi. 
79 3if he norisse his corage vnto vices and forlete his propre 
burpe. 1382 Wyctir IVzsd. xiv. 26 The mischaunging of 
birthe [1611 changing of kinde, arg. sexe). 1558 Q. Exiz. in 
Strype Ann, Ref. 1. 1. App. vi.1r Her highness, beyinge a 
woman by birthe and nature. 1592 SHAks. Rom. & Ful, 
11, lit 20 Nor ought so good, but strain’d from that faire vse, 
Reuolts from true birth. 

7. Conditions or relations involved in birth. 

e1400 Destr. Troy xxx1l. 12826 Teucro .. Pat was brother 
of birthe to pe bold Thelamon. 1697 DrypDEN Eveid vu. 
toor A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. 1816 J. 
Witson City of Plague u. iii. 346 By my very birth I am 
a creature sinful as yourselves. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 31 He was an Athenian by birth, and a Spartan citizen. 

t 8. First ( firme) birth: rights of primogeni- 
ture; BIRTHRIGHT, Oés, 

1250 Gen. & Ex. 1497 Dat ic din firme birdehe gete. /did. 
rsor Firme birde was wurdi wune de fader dede de firme 
sune. 1387 TREvisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1}. 301 Pe furste 
burbe [P7isogenita] were special profiztes and worschippes 
to the eldest sones. 1527 /bid. 1. xi. 69 Jacob. .had boughte 
the firste byrthes and slyly geten his faders blessynge. 

+9. Nativity; ‘fortune’ as influenced by the 
aspect of the planets at the moment of birth. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, tv. i, 34 A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth, And told me that by Water I should dye. 

10. 7heol. in phr. New birth: regeneration. 

1535 CoveRDALr 777, ili. 5 He saued vs by the fountayne 
of the new byrth. 1597 Hooker £ccd. ol.v.1.§ 1 ‘The Church 
is tousthat very Mother of our newbirth. 1678 R. BARCLAY 
Apol. Quakers v. § 24 (1701) 175 The New Birth cometh 
not bythe outward Knowledge of Christ. 1875 II. E. Man- 
ninG Mission //. Ghost i. 16 Baptism confers a new birth. 

11. (See quot.) 

1616 Surrt, & Markn. County, Farm 141 In the paine of 
the bellic [of a horse], vvhich some call the Birth, you shall 
take the seeds of vvild Rue, etc. 

12. atirzb. =‘native, natal,’ and in comé.: a. re- 
lating to sense 1, as dzrth-carol, -cily, -dale, 
hour, -land, -nole, -pang, -peal, -robe, -song, -spol, 
-stead (obs.), -strugyle, -throe, -town, -year, also 

SIRTHDAY, BinTHPLACE; birth-brought,-favouring, 
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-strangled adjs.; 0. in sense of ‘ belonging to one 
from birth,’ as dz77h-blindness, -blot, -mark, -name, 
-potson (=original sin), -s2, -longue, BIRTH- 
RIGHT; @. with astrological reference, as 6zrth- 
planel, -sign, -star. 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 302 A case of *birth blindness, 1589 
Warner 4/6. Eng. vi. xxix. 142 Whose *birth-brought 
Nature. 164% J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T. iii. 190 That 
Angelicall *birth-Caroll of our blessed Lord. 1593 Suaxs. 
Lucr. 537 Worse than a slavish wipe or *birth-hours blot. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 150 A certain *birth-marke he 
had upon one of hislips,like alittle wart. 1821 Byron Sardan. 
u. i. 66 Tis thy natal ruler—thy “birth-planet. 1528 TinDALe 
Doctr. Treat. (1848) 301 By the reason of original sin, or 
~birth-poison, that remaineth in him. 1562 39 Articles ix. 
(t2t¢e) Of Original or *Birth-sin. 1842 H.E. MANNING Serm. 
(1848) 1.8 All that lies wrapped up in his *birth-sin. 1566 
Drant Horace Sat. 1. vii. E b, What unstable starres, what 
*byrthe-sygnesoncehehad. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 
ii. 140 [Homer] whom nine Citiesstrove about, which should 
be his *birth-spot. 1583 Stuspes Azat, Abus, u, 64 Neither 
fate, destonie, *birthstar, signe or planet. a 1300 Cursor M. 
22092 Right sua sal pe feind .. ches him a *birth-sted i-wiss. 
1605 Suaxs. J/acé, 1v. i. 30 Finger of *Birth-strangled Babe. 
1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. |. 1v. tv. 164 And so, with death- 
throes and *birth-throes, a new one is to be born. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex in Craik Lit. & Learn. Eng. (1844) 109 This 
ane of the *birthe tonge is by cause of twey thinges. 

. Special comb.: +birth-bearing, parturition ; 
+ birth-brief, a genealogical table, a family 
tree; + birth-child, child by birth (in a place), 
native ; + birth-cord, the umbilical cord ; + birth- 
gazer, + birth-lotter, a calculator or caster of 
nativities; birth-puffed a., proud of one’s descent; 
birth-roll, a list of persons born in one place ; 
birth-root, the 777//2um erectum or Indian Balm; 
birth-state, condition by birth; birth-stool, a 
stool for assisting in parturition; + birth-tide= 
BIRTH-TIME. 

a1300 Pains of Hell 135 in O. E, Altsc. 215 Slowyn here 
childer in *burpberyng. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gé. 
Brit, w. 1. iv. (1743) 374 All..Legitimations, *Birthbrieves, 
Presentations, etc. 1608 SHaxs. Per. 1v. iv. 41 The earth 
Hath Thetis *birth-child on the heavens bestow’d. ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon § 104 (1810) 99 Very notable hath this 
town been for her *birthchild Winefride. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594) 40 marg., Sorcerers, magitians, 
and *birth gazers. 31549 CHALonER Erasm, Moriz Enc. 
Ajv, An evident argunient and token of good lucke, as 
these *byrthlotters saie, 1861 Maine Axc. Law iv. (1876) 
94 The current language concerning the *birth-state of 
men. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 154 Bring forth the 
*Birth-stoole. a1240 MWohkunge in Cott. Hom. 277, 1 pi 
~burdtid. @163x Drayton Dudley to Lady F. Gray (R.) 
No ominous star did at thy *birthtide shine. 

+ Birth, 54.2 Ods. [Perh. the same word as 
prec. with the general sense of ‘bear’; perhaps 
a. ON. dyrdr burthen: the derivation being the 

*same.] Burthen, weight, ? bulk. 

cx425 WynToun Crow. 1. xiii. 17 (Jam.) Thare bwyis bowys 
all for byrtht. 1513 Douctas -£xe?s v. iii. 31 The busteus 
barge..Sa huge of birth a cetie semit sche. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. V1. 246 For birth and wecht, hir furing wes so 
hie, With thame ilkane scho sank into the se. 

Birth, v. rare. [f. Birt 5,1: the ME. vb. 
may be d7r¢hen.] zntr. To have birth, be born. 

c1250 Gen. §& Ex,1471 He wro3ten and fiz3t, Queder here 
sulde birden bi-foren. 1865 J. H. Stirtine Secret Hegel I. 
147 It is difficult to perceive how I am related to it, how I 
birth from it, or decease into it. 

Birth, obs. form of Berta. 

Birthday (b31pd2!). [f. Birtu} + Day.) 

1. The day on which any one is born; also fg. 
that of regeneration ; /vazs/. (of things), the day 
or date of origin or beginning. 

1580 Baret A/v. B711 The daye that the citie was first 
founded on, the birth day, 1599 Davies in Farr’s S. P. 
(1845) I. ro2 We..That haue bene euer from our birth-day 
blind. 1709 StrELE Zatler No. 130 210 The Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 1784 Cowrer Task 
1.18 The birthday of Invention. 1858 Sears A ¢han. viii. 
68 Now therefore comes the second birthday of man. 

2. The anniversary or annual observance of the 
day of birth of any one; sometimes sfec. that of 
the sovereign. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xiv.6 On Herodes gebyrd-dzze}. 
1382 Wyciir J/aré vi. 21 Eroude in his birthe day [1388 
birthdai) made a soper to the princes. 1579 Futke Mefut. 
Rastel 796 To celebrate his Martyrs byrth day. 1601 
Suaks, Fzd.C. v.i.71 This is my Birth-day; as this very 
day Was Cassius borne. 1755 Connoisseur No. 117 This 
suit .. was made up for a noble lord on the last birthday. 
1859 TrNnyson Enid 633 A costly gift..given her on the 
night Before her birthday, 

3. altrib.and comb., as birthday card, gift, present, 
wish, etc.; birthday-book, a book in diary form 
with spaces for recording birthdays ; + birthday(’s 
mind, the commemoration of a birthday; birth- 
day suit, a dress worn on the King’s birthday. 

1606 HoLtanp Sueton. 265 Because he had celebrated the 
Lbirth-dayes-minde, of Otho the Emperour. /d/d. 101 His 
birth-day-mind (zatalem suum) falling out in the time of the 

Plebeian games. 1727 Swirt What Pass. Lond, Wks. 1755 
[I]. 1. 184 So many birth-day suits were countermanded the 
next day. 1830 Gen. P. THompson #2erc, (1842) 1, 314 The 
time that a birthday ox takes in roasting. 1868 W.CoLtixs 
Moonst, (1871) 61 Your uncle’s birthday gift. 

t Bi-rthdom. Obs. rare. [f. Birt] + 
-boM.] Inheritance, birthright. 
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1605 SHaxs. Afacd, iv. iii. 4 Let vs..like good men, Be- 
stride our downfall Birthdome. 

+ Birthel, a. Os. [f. Brrr +-Eu.] 
bearing. ; 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 119 Uk gres, ilc wurt, ilc birdheltre, His 
owen sed beren bad he. 

Birthen, -an, obs. forms of BuRDEN. 

+ Birrthful, ¢. Os. rare. [f. BintH]+-rvt.] 
Prolific, productive. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 33 Birth fulles 70ieaaas 1596 J. DALRYMPLE 
Lestte’s Hist, Scot. (1884-5) he ane parte lyeng to the 
South is mekle birthfuller, throuch fertilitie of the ground. 

+ Birthhood. 0Oés.=Brrrupom. 

1653 T. WuitFieLp Treat. Sinf. Men ix, 42 That Jacob 
should get the birth-hood and blessing. 

Birthing, variant of BERTHING vé/. sb, 

Birthless (b5uplés), ¢.  [f. BrrtH!+-.ess.] 
a. Abortive. b. Without the advantages of‘ birth.’ 

1649 Owen Sev. Wks. 1851 VIII. 234 Their plots have 
proved tympanous and birthless, 1859 Troittope Dr. 
Thorne 238 Poor Mary was such a birthless foundling. 

Birthnight (bd upnoit). [f. Brrtu! + Nien.) 

1. The night on which any one is born. 

1671 Mitton P. R. 1v. 506 The Angelic Song in Bethlehem 
field, On thy birth-night. 1849 SoutHEy Co.-A/. Bk. Ser. 
1. 420 The fire.. was extinguished on the birth-night of the 
Prophet. ; : 

2. ‘The night annually kept in memory of any- 
one’s birth’ (J.). 

1628 Drypen Relig. Laici Pref., Now they celebrate 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthnight. 1798 T. Jerrerson in Har- 
pers Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/2 Subscription for General 
Washington’s birth night 5D. a 1845 Hoop Sea of Death, 
They lay in loveliness, and kept the birthnight of their 
peace. 

+ 3. spec. The evening of a royal birthday (see 
BIRTHDAY 2); the court-festival held thereon. Ods. 

171z Bupcett Sfert, No. 277 ®9 That you may not be 
surprised at my appearing a la mode de Paris on the next 

Birth-night. 1730 Swirt Vind. Carteret Wks. 1755 V.u1. 181 
To .. dance at a birth-night. 

b. altr ib. 

1712 Pore Rafe Lock 1.23 More glitt’ring than a Birth- 
night Beau. 1800 Mar. Epceworty Selznda iii, The crape 
petticoat of her birthnight dress. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midl., 
Dropped a curtsy as low asa lady at a birth-night intro- 
duction. 

Birthplace (b3-1ppiéis). [f. Brrta} + Pace.) 
The place where a person (or fig.a thing) is born. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. 1v. iv. 23 My Birth-place hate I, and my 
loues vpon This Enemie Towne. 1789 Burns Farew. 
Highlands i, Vhe birth-place of valour, the country of 
worth. 1814 Worpsw. £-xcurs. 111. 90 How gracefully that 
slender shrub looks forth From its fantastic birthplace ! 
1849 W. IrvinG Golds. 19 In this house Goldsmith was 
born, and it was a birthplace worthy of a poet. 

Birthright (bs1p,rit). [f Brrta}+ Rieu.) 

4. Right by birth ; the rights, privileges, or pos- 
sessions to which one is entitled by birth; inherit- 
ance, patrimony. (Specifically used of the special 
rights of the first-born.) 

1535 CoveRDALE Gev. xxv. 31 Sell me this daye thy byrth- 
right. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. 1/, 11. ii. 62 Be we the first That 
shall salute our rightfull Soueraigne With honor of his 
Birth-right to the Crowne. 165 Hoppers Lewiath. 1. xxi. 
110 Their Private Inheritance and Birthright. 1718 Pore 
fliad xv. 185 Our elder birthright and superior sway. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 445 The prince whom a faction .. 
had tried to rob of his birthright. 

attrth, 1652 1. Hopces Hoary Head Cr. 18 Jacob..got 
the birth-right blessing. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1.x, In 
Scotland’s court, thy birthright place. 

Jig. 1684 R. WALLER Nat, Exper. To Rdr., Among all 
the Creatures of Divine Wisdom, the Birthright doubtless 
belongs to the Idea of Truth. 

2. Native right; lot to which birth entitles. 

1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 1738 1.555 The new Birth- 
right of every true Believer, Christian Liberty. 1719 W. 
Woop Surv. Trade 296 Freedom of Trade is their undoubted 
Birth-right. 18r0 Coteripce Frrend (1865)157 The laws of 
the land are the birth-right of every native. 1875 FARRAR 
Silence & V. viii. 136 Work is the best birthright which man 
still retains. 

Birth-time (b3:1ptaim). Also 3 birde-, 3-4 
bur-, buyr-, burpe-. Date or moment of birth. 

1297 R. Grove. 9 From oure Lordes burbe time to be 
worldes ende. /é:d. 443 Oure Louerdes burtyme. c¢ 1300 
Life of Fesus 295 (Matz.) Pet opur buyrtyme pat scholde 
beo po he gan hem pat lere. «1564 Becon Com.-pi, Holy 
Script. Wks. (1844) 302 If they did perceive in the birth-time 
that itwasaboy. 1 Hawtuorneé Marble Faun (1879) I. 
xviii. 183 The birth-time of Christianity. 


Birthun, obs. form of BurDEN. 


Birthwort (bd1pweit). fo. [f. Birtat + 
Wort.] The genus of shrubs ARISTOLOCHIA. 

[1548 TurNeR Varnes Herbes (1881) 15 Astrolochia or round 
hertworte.) 1551 —- Herbad (1568) 43 Aristolochia rotunda 
.. may be called in Englyshe..round byrthwurte : because 
it helpeth wymen to brynge furth theyr byrth. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs \. 44 The long Birthwort is a Root 
like a Radish. 1861 DevaMer 7. Gard. 110 Birthwort— 
Aristolochia. am 

Birthy, 2. Sc. [f. Brrra}+-y1.] Prolific. 

1680 R. Law Wem. (1818) 159 The last year’s crop .. was 
not birthie. 

+ Birtle. Oés. Forms: 5 birtylle, byrtyl, 6 
brytyl. A sweet apple. Also in comb. é7r//e-/ree. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 33 A Birtylle, »zalomellim ; a Birtylle 
tre, »zalomellus. 1500 Ortus Voc., Matlomelius, a brytyl 
tre. [3847 Haturwett, Bzrtle,a summer apple. Vorksh.) 


Fruit- 


BIS. 


Biry, etc., obs. form of Bury, etc. 

{| Bis, adv. ([Fr. and It., a. L. d2s twice.) En- 
core, again: uscd a. in A/esic as a direction that 
a phrase or passage is to be repeated. b. Twice; 
calling attention to the occurrence of a numbcr, 
word, etc., twicc. 

1819 Rees Cyc. s.v. Bis, The word ds placed over such 
passage,..implies that the whole is to be repeated. 1837 
CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1872) IL. a, vii. 127 Marat like a 
mnusical é¢s repeating the last plirase, 1877 I’, Hatt Lug. 
Adjs. i -able 48 See for the verb, pp. 175 (415), 302. 

Bis-, pref! The prec. adv. used in late L., Fr., 
It., before s, c, or a vowel, in place of Bi- pref.?; 
hence occas. in Eng.,, as in d¢sacromial= Bi- 
ACROMIAL, bisalternate alternate in two ways. 

Bis-, pref.*, Chem., abbreviation of Bismurn, uscd 
in comb., as drsethy/, C,11, Bi, distriethy/, etc. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 596. 

Bis: see Bicr, Byss. 

Bisaccate (bisx:keit), a. 
SaccatTE, f. L. seccus bag.) Ilaving two sacs, or 
pouches. 1864 WESTER cites Loupon. 

+ Bisalt (baisdlt). [f. Br- pref? 111+ Satr.] 

1810 Henry £ dew. Cheut, (1826) 11. ix. r10 This certainly 
does away with an anomaly. .that all the salts of copper are 
bi-salts, or contain 2 atoms of acid united to one of base. 

+ Bisa‘nnual, a. and sd. Ods. [f. Brs- + AN- 
NUAL.] = BIENNIAL. 

1725 Braviey Fam. Dict., Scabious .. are_call'd Bis-An- 
nual, hardy plants, by reason they seldom Flower till the 
Second Year after Sowing and then Dye. /did. sv. //erb, 
Which bear the Name of Bis-annuals, 

Bisa‘ntler. [variant of BrezantLER.] The 
second branch of a deer’s horn. 

1863 Kitto & Atex. Cyct, Bibl. Lit. 99/1 Barbary stag — 
distinguished by the want of a bisantler. 

+ Bisau'mple, v. Obs. [f. d:-, Be- 6+ saumple, 
ME. form of Sampue.] To moralizc (about) ; bring 
forward ‘instances’ in illustration, palliation, etc. 

arazs Aucr. R. 88 Bisaumpled longe abuten uor te beon 
pe betere ileued. /és¢. 316 Schrift 3et schal beon naked: 
pet is, nakedliche imaked, and nout bisaumpled feire. 

Bisawe, variant of Bysawe, Ods., proverb. 

+t Bisay’, bisey, v. Ods. [f. d7-, Br- 2 + sazen, 
5e3en iO, seegan to cause to sink =OS. sévjan, 
OMG. scigan :—OTeut. *saigjan, causal of sigan to 
sink.] ‘rans. To cause to fall or stumble, to cntrap. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom, 213 Biswiked her aider oder, and 
bed panne bisaid in pe grune of hinder. /déd. 215 Mid fele 
folde grunen be werse hine biseid and henteth. 

| Biscacha (bisjkat{a). Zoo/, Also biz-, 
vis-. [a. Sp. d¢scacho.] A species of the Chrn- 
chillide, a burrowing rodent of South America. 

a 1837 Bennett in Peuny Cycl. VII. 88/1 The Biscachas 
live in society, in“burrows. 1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 235 
‘The burrows of the Viscacha are also inhabited by..small 
owls. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (3878) 379 Of all Rodents 
the bizcacha is most nearly related to the Marsupials. 

Biscainer, obs. form of BIscAYNER. 

+ Biscake. O¢s. Also 7 biskake. [f. désczit 
and cake.] = Biscuit, 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 171 Little long masses of 
bread. which they commonly call Biskakes. 1681 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1606/4 William Marshal, a Sea-Biscake Baker. 

Biscayan (bi'skelan), a. Also 7 biscan, 8 
biskaine. [f. Biscay + -an.] Belonging to, or 
characteristic of, the province of Biscay; also as sé., 
an inhabitant or native of Biscay. So Biscayanism 
(6 biscanism), the Basque language. Biscayen 
[ad. F. dzscaten], a. A long heavy musket, first 
uscd in Biscay; b. One of its balls (see quot.). 
Biscayner (Biskiner, Biscainer, Biscayneer), 

a native of Biscay, a Biscayan ship. 

1634 MassinGER Very Wont. ww. ili, Adiuira, What country 
are you of? Awfouto. A Biscan, lady. 1769 Pexnant Zool, 
III. 39 The cargo of two great Biskaine ships. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 936 There are three varieties of this forge [in 
which malleable iron is obtained directly from the ore], the 
Catalan, the Navarrese, and the Biseayan. 1596 NaAsHE 
Haue With You Wks. (Grosart) 111,78 Biscanism the most 
barbarous Spanish. 1812 Z.vamisuer 14 Sept. 581/2 He was 
struck on the shoulder by a Biscayen. /érd. 588/x A Bis- 
cayen is a cannon ball of a small calibre. 1601 J, Keymor 
Dutch Fish. in Pheutx 1. 225 Vish taken by the.. Bis- 
cainers, 1813 Sistnond?s Lit. Europe (1846) 1. xii. 342 
From the wicked Biscayneer. 

Biscent, -schent, obs. pa. pples. of BESHEND. 

Bisceop, bischop, obs. ff. BrsHop. 

Bischadwe, and other obs. vbs. in Bi-: see BE-. 

+ Bischu‘n, v. Ods. Also 3 biscunien, bisu- 
nien. [ME., f. d2-, Be- 2 + sehunien to SHUN. 
The mod. repr. would have been deshus.] trans. 
To shun, avoid (a thing); also with refl. pron. 

¢xz200 Moral Ode 132 in Land. Hom. 169 Wid bet be 
mihte helle pine biflien and bisunien [Zgerton WS. bi- 
seunien]. araso Prov. A Ufred 368 in O. E. Misc. 124 From 
lesynge pu pe wune And alle vnbewes pu pe bischune, 

iscoct, -cot, obs. forms of Biscuit. 

+ Biscot, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. discoter.] 
trans. To caress amorously. 

1653 Urqunart Raéselais uu. xxiii, Wheresoever they 
should biscot and thrum their wenches. 

+ Biscot, 5. Ods. [f. Scor=payment: the 
prefix is doubtful: sce the authorities cited.] A | 


[f. Br- pref? 1+ 


877 


fine formerly exactcd from the owncrs of marsh 


lands for failure to repair banks, ditches, ctc. 

1662 Ducpate //ist. Lmbanking aud Draining Fens 2540. 
1691 Birount Law Dict. s.v., And if he should not by a 
second day given him, accomplish the same ; then he should 

ay for every Perch ijs, which is called Bi-scot. 1790 

Saicey, Béscot, a Fine..to be paid on Default of repairing 
of Banks, Ditches, ete. ; , ; 

+ Biscotin. Os. [a. I’. déscotin, ad. It. dis- 
cottino little biscuit, f. dseolto: cf. Biscuit.] A 
kind of sweet biscuit made of flour, sugar, eggs, 
cte. 

1727 Braviey Fam. Dict. s.v. Giubels, Bake ‘em in the 
same inanner as you do Biscotins. 1819 Banguet 17 Biscuit, 
bisk, and biscotin Swain in one indescribable tureen, 

Biscuit (bisket). Forms: 4 besquite, 5 bys- 
qwyte, -cute, 5-6 bysket, 6-5 bisket, 8- 
biscuit. (Also, casually, 6 biskett, -kette, -ked, 
-kitte, -kott,-ky, -quette, -quite; 6-7 bisquet; 7 
bisquett, biscot, -coct.) [a. OF. rath c. descort, 
13th c. descurt, 16th ec. dtscut, mod.F. brseutt, a 
common Romanic word ( = I’r. descuert, Cat. bes- 
cuyt, Sp. bizcocho, Pg. biscuto, It. biscolto) ou L. 
type *discoctuum (panem), bread ‘twice baked,’ 
from the original mode of preparation. The 
regular form in Eng. from 16th to 18th c. was 
bisket, as still pronounced ; the current dzscurt is 
a senseless adoption of the mod. French spelling, 
without the Fr. pronunciation.] 

1. A kind of crisp dry bread morc or less hard, 
prepared generally in thin flat cakes. The esseutial 
ingredients are flour and water, or milk, without 
leaven ; but confectionery and fancy biscuits are 
very variously composed and flavoured. Even the 
characteristic of hardness implied in the name is 
lost in the sense ‘A kind of small, baked cake, 
usually fermented, made of flour, milk, etc.’ used, 
according to Webster, in U.S. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 171 Armour pei had plente, 
& god besquite to mete. ¢1440 Prouip. Parv. 48 Bys- 
qwyte. .dscoctus. 1555 Fardle Facious u, vii. 159 Their 
daiely foode..is hard Bisquette. 1569 CrawLey Soph. Dr. 
Watson ii. 169 The bread was such as was prouided to serue 
at neede, or in warres, for it was Bisket, that is twice baked, 
and without leauen or salt. 31595 Sir J. Gitpert in WV. & Q. 
Ser. 1, (1864) Feb, r09/1, 1400 tones off corn too be ba 
ynto bysky. 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. Z. u. vii. 39 As drie as the 
remainder bisket After a voyage. 1697 Dampier /’oy, (1729) 
1.303 Bread of fine Wheat Flower, baked like Bisket, but 
not so hard. 1755 Jounson, Biske¢: see Biscuit. 1770 
Fitz-Henry Observ. Baretti’s Journ, i.go, 1 call for a bis- 
ket and a glass of Madeira. 1860 A4é/ ¥. Round No. 63. 
3oz Munching an Abernethy biscuit. . 

2. Pottery. The name given to porcelain and 
other pottery-ware after having undergone the 
first firing, and before being glazed, painted, or 
otherwise embellished ; also fg. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard, 1.87 The kneaded clay refines, 
The biscuit hardens, the enamel shines. 1864 J. Harrorp 
Recotl. Wilberforce i. 21 ‘What an interesting creature is 
Dunn! he is formed of the finest biscuit.’ 188° Cu. M. 
Mason Forty Shires 158 Potter's ‘Biscuit’ is the dough 
after it has been made into vessels and baked. 

3. Comb. and atirtd. a. attrib., as (in sense 1) 
biscurt-bag, -box, -cask, -figure, -manufactory, -sack, 
-worm ; (of the colour of a biscuit, light-brown), 
as biscutt satin, also dry-biscutt-jest, -rogue , (in 
sense 2) dscutt-body, -china, clay, oven, stage, state, 
ware, b. objective, as biscutt-baker, -baking, 
-beater, -casl, -maker, -making, -throw, -toss (ct. 
STONE’S THROW). C. parasynthetic and similative, 
as biscutl-brained, -coloured, -like, -shaped. 

31837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. mi. viii. 132 A sinking pilot will 
fling out..his very *biscuit-bags. 1707 /.ond. Gaz. No. 
4332/8 Caleb Claggett, *Biscuit Baker. 1865 L. Simpson 
Handbk, Dining it, (ed. 327 * Biscuit bakers..hold a middle 
path between pastry cooks and confectioners. 1783 Wernc- 
woop in Péil. Traus, LX XIII. 285 Mixed with porcelain 
*biscuit body. 1886 Zines 24 Feb. 9/6 Constructing the 
*biscuit-box redoubt under fire at Gubat. 1853 Kane Grin- 
neld Exp, xlix. (1856) 461 Within short *biscuit-cast. 1862 
Mavuew Criu. Prisous 129 As white as slabs of *biscuit- 
china. 1599 B. Jonson £v. Man out Hum. Grex 157 [He] 
breaks a drie *bisquet-jest, Which. . He steepes in his owne 
laughter. 1836 Toon Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 746/1 The 
rough *biscuit-like surface of the bone. 1835 Peuny Cye 
IV. 452/1 Our description of “biscuit-making. /é:d. The 
largest ~biscuit-manufactories are those. .for supplying the 
navy. 31620 Fietcuer Fr. Lawyer i.i. 58 Ze dry *bisket 
rogue! 1779 Jounson Drake Wks. 1V. 410 A sail made of 
a “bisket sack. 1884 Pad/ Mad? G. 8 Apr. 4/2 In dinner and 
evening dresses the biscuit colour is pom loa An 
evening dress of *biscuit satin, 1865 Dasly Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 
It is fired for about sixty hours .. and is then in what is 
called the ** biscuit’ state. 1833 Marryat /’. Simfde (1863) 
340 Running the brig within Ricca throw of the weather 
schooner. 1782 WepGwoon in Pit, Traus. LX XII. 307 
The kiln in which the *biscuit ware is fired. 1798 CoLE- 
RIDGE Anc, Mar. 1. xvii, The mariners gave it *biscuit- 
worms. 

4. Biscuit bread. Formerly used as = Biscuit. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Byscute brede, biscoctus. 1555 
Even Decades W. Jud. \. wn. (Arb.) 77 The vytayles (espe- 
cially the byskette breade) corrupted. 1616 Surre. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 583 Physitians appoint bisket bread 
for such as are troubled with rheuines. 1684 tr. Bones’s 
Merc, Compit. x. 364 Adust humours, which are increased 
by Biscoct Bread. 


BISERIAL. 


Ilcnce Bi-scuiting wv//. sd., the first baking of 
earthenware or similar material. 

1871 /:cho 6 Jan., This first burning is technically termed 
‘biscuiting.’ 

Biscutate (boiskizte't), a. [f. Bi- pref? 1, 6 
+ ScuTare, ad. L. scstdtus, f. sctitum shield.) 
Having two shields; resembling two bucklers. 

1838 Louvon /acycl. Pt, Biscutella, Silicle flat, biscutate. 

{| Bise (bz, biz), Also 6 bisa. fa. F. dcse, in 
samc scnse, Also fotind in med.L., Vr., Pied- 
montese d7sa; OIG. dfsa, MIIG. dése, mod.G., 
Swiss f/se, dctswind, Breton 672. Origin and na- 
tive lang. unknown: Diez (s.v. Aigo) and Schelet 
incline to refer it to ds dark, blackish. In mod. 
Ing. only an alien French word.) 

A keen dry N, or NNEC. wind, prevalent in 
Switzerland and the neighbouing parts of France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

1300 //avedok 724 Vhat it ne bigan a wind to rise Out of 
the north, men callcth bise. 1594 Gaeisn Look, Classe 
(1861) 134 Our sails were split by Bisas bitter blasi. 1834 
Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 292 ‘The 
cutting north wind called the bise in Switzerland. 1885 
Ruskin Prefer. uw. 38 ‘Whe bise, now first letting one feel 
what inalignant wind could be. 

Bise, obs. f. Lice. 

Bisect (boisekt), v. Also 7 bissect. [Appar- 
ently of Eng. formation, from é2-, dis- two + sect- 
ppl. stem of secare to cut: cf. ¢ntersect, etc.) 

1. trans. To cut or divide into two equal parts. 
(The earlier and usual sense.) 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Lp. ak The rationall Horizon 
.. bissecteth the Globe into equall parts. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid 1.x, To bisect a right line. 1879 WALLACE clustradas. 
xviii. 347 Borneo is nearly bisected by the equator. 

2. To cut in two, divide into any two parts. 

1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisé. xviii. § 56 The logical whole 
.. has been bisected in as many different directions as were 
Necessary, 1853 Grote Greece ul, Ixxxv. X1. 249 Attacking 
them while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river. 

3. intr. To divide in two; to fork. 

1870 Daily News 5 Oct., On the chaussée just before it 
bisects, is a village named Belle-Croix. 

Bise‘cted, f//.a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

a. Divided into two (usually equal) parts. 
Forked (as a road). 

1656 in Birount Glossogr. 1794 T. Tavtor Pausanias 
III. 5 The bisected road belonging to the Phocenses. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1. 312 The two other Sides including 
the Bisected Angle. 1880 Gray Sot. Text-bk. 399 Bisected, 

completely divided into two parts. 

Bisection (baise’kfan). [n. of action f. Bisect v., 
after L. sectiéncm ; see -TION.] 

1. Division into two equal parts. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Elent. Philos. (1839) 307 By perpetual 
bisection of an angle. 1837 Wuewett //ist. Juduct, Sc. 
Il. i cee bisection and other aliquot subdivisions. 

2. Division into any two parts. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 97, 1 wished to bisect the 
journey .. such a bisection was attained in a clean roadside 
inn. 1876 E. Mettor /ricsth. iv, 182 The theory which re- 
quires the bisection of the chapter into two unequal parts. 

3. Division into two branches; forking. 

1870 Daily News 5 Oct., It stands a litle to the south of 
the great chaussée from Metz to Saarlouis and Saarbruck, 
while as yet the bisection has not taken place. 

Bisectional (baisc-kfanal ), a. [f. prec. + -au?.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of bisection. 
Bise‘ctionally adv., by biscction, so as to divide 
into two equal parts. 

1809 TRoucuTon in PAil, Traus, XCIX. 109 How to 
render the usual divisions of the quadrant bisectional. /d/d, 
rro Contrived the means of dividing bisectionally. 

Bisector (baisektai, -tg1). [f. Bisect v.] One 
who or that which bisccts ; a bisecting line. 

1864 Neader 5 Oct. 483/2. The internal and external bi- 
sectors of the angle. 1883 Proctor in Amowledge 6 July 
14/2 The bisector of the vertical angle. 

Bisectrix (boisektriks). [f. prec.: see -TRIX.] 
= pree.; spec. in biaxial polarization, the line 
bisecting the angle between the two axes of polar- 
ization (=/inea bisectrix). 

1854 Dana Jin, Introd. 20 A line bisecting the .. angle 
between these optical axes Is called a bisectrix. 

Bisee, Bisege, -seige: see BESEE, BESIEGE. 

Bisegment (boise'gmént). [f. Bi- pref= + 
SEGMENT: the sense follows that of Bisrct.] One 
of the two cqual parts into which a line or other 
magnitude is divided. 1847 in Craic. 

Biseke, biseme, obs. ff. BESEECH, BESEEM. 

Bisemar(e, -mere, obs. forms of BISMER. 
Bisen, variant of Bisson and BYsEN. 
Bisench, bisend, etc., see BE-. 

Biseptate (baisc:ptelt), 2. [f. Br- pref? 1 + 
SeptaTE, f. L. sepéum enclosure, wall.) Having 
two seféa or partitions. 

1871 M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 40 Similar biseptate spores. 

Biserial (bsisie nial), a. [f. Bi- prep.* 6 + 
SenraL, f. L. series SERIES.] Arranged in two 
rows or serics. Bise’riate a.=prec. Biseriately 
adv., in biseriate order, in a double row. 

1839 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 199 Suckers of the arms 
biserial. 1870 RoLLeston mia, Life 144 Biserial rows of 


b. 


BISERRATE. 


ambulacral ampulla. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 215 With 
cellules interruptedly uniseriate, and occasionally biseriate. 
/éid. 223 Septa biseriately cellular. 

Biserrate (boisereit), a. [f. Br- pref2 3 + 
SeRrats, ad. L. serrvatzs notched like a saw, f. 
serva saw.] Notched like a saw, with the notches 
themselves similarly minutely notched. 

1835 LinpLey /xztrod. Bot, 11. 358 When these teeth are 
themselves serrate, we say d7serrate. 1870 BENTLEY Bot. 252. 

| Biset (béze, birzet).  [a. Fr. dzser, f. 62s dark- 
grey, greyish brown] The wild rock-pigeon. 

1834 R. Mupie Feather. Tribes (1841) 1. 74 Biset, a kind 
of fancy pigeon. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 370/1 The ring 
pigeon. .and the rock pigeon or biset (Codusb6a livia). 

Bisetous (baisrtas), a. [f. Bi- pref* + L. sexta, 
seta bristle + -ous. (L.had dzsétzs-a.and setos-2s.)] 
Having or furnished with two seta or bristles, So 
Biseto'se a. the same. 

1842-52 Branve Dict. Sc., Bisefous, in Zoology, when an 
animal or part is furnished with two bristle-lil:e appendages. 
1847 Craic, Bisetose. ; 

+ Bisexed, a. Ods. [f. Br- pref2 1 + SEX.] 
Of both sexes. So Bise*xous. 

1606 SyivesterR Dz Bartas (1608) 267 Our bisexed Parents, 
free from sin, In Eden did their double birth begin. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 149 That the whole species or 
kinde should be bisexous. 1656 in BLount Gdossogr. 


Bisexual (beise-ksizal, -final), a. [f. Bi- pref? 


1 + Sexual, f. L.sexus.] Of two sexes ; sfec. having - 


both sexes in the same individual. 

18zq CoLeripce Ads Re/?. (1848) I. 204 The very old 
tradition of the Aomo androgynxs, that is, that the original 
man ..was bi-sexual. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 
116/2 In all the bisexual Crustacea the ova are fecundated 
while still within the body of the female parent. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. vi. § 3. 191 A flower which possesses stamens 
and pistils is Bisexual. 

Bisexuality. 
quality or condition. 

18s9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 5935/2 The elements of 


the male, as well as of the female, reproductive apparatus, 
without any true exhibition of bi-sexuality. 


Bisgay. dial. [var. of BEsacuE.] Somerset- 
shire name for a double ax, having the two faces 
opposite and transverse to each other. 

Bish, variant of Bru. 

Bishemel, obs. form of BEcHAMEL. 

Bishop .bi'f2p), sé. Forms: 1 biscop, -sceop, 
-scep, 2-3 biscop, 3-6 bischop, 4-5 bisshop, 3- 
bishop. Also 1 biscob, 2 bish-, bisshup, 2-3 
biscopp, bisscop, -kop, 2-4 (s.¢.) bissop, 3 
byssop, 3-7 bishoppe, 4 bisschopfe, -oppe, 
bi(s)shope, -opp, -up, busschop, 4-5 byschop, 
4-6 bisch-, bisshopp, busshop, bysshop, bi- 
shope, -opp, 4-7 byshop, 5 bis-, byschope, 
-oppe, -upp, -yp, buschop(e, 5-6 bysch-, 
bysshopp, -ope, -oppe, 6 bischoipp, biszhop, 
-oppe, bushopp(fe, byshe-, bys-, bysshopp(e, 
6-7 bisshope, bushop, 7 biship, busschope. 
[OE. btscop (also in North. é2scob), bisceop, biscep, 
an early adopted word (cf. OS. dzskof, MDu. 
hisscop, Du. bisschop), OHG. biscof, piscof (MHG., 
mod.G. bzschof), ON. biskup (Sw. biscop, Da. brsp), 


[f. prec. + -1Ty.] Bisexual 


a. Romanic *é¢scopo or vulgar L. (e)bzscopus :—L. - 


episcopus, a. Gr. émiaxonos overlooker, overseer, f. 
émt on + -axomos looking, axomds watcher ; used in 
Greek, and to some extent also in Latin, both in 
the general sense, and as the title of various civil 
officers ; with the rise of Christianity it gradually 
received a specific sense in the Church, with which 
it passed into Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic. With 
the form é7scopo, b7scobo, which passed into Teutonic, 
cf. also It. vescovo, OF. vesgue, Pg. bispo, Pr. vesque, 
bisbe. Cf. Bisv.] 

1. A spiritual superintendent or overseer in the 
Christian Church. 

a. Used inthe New Testament versions to render 
the Gr. word érioxozos, applied to certain officers 
in early Christian churches, either as a descriptive 
term, or as their actual title. In Wyclif, the 
Khemish, and Revised Versions, the Gr. word is 
so rendered in every instance; but in the other 
versions from Tindale to 1611, it is in Acts xx. 28 
(where applied to the mpeoBurepo or ‘elders’ of 
Ephesus) rendered ‘overseers.’ Also applied to 
Christ, as descriptive of his office. (Sometimes 
applied by those who do not recognize the epi- 
scopal order, to their pastor or chief elder, but only 
as a descriptive term, or as identifying his office 
with that of the New Testament ‘ bishop.’) 

1382 Wycuir sicts xx. 28 Al the folk in which the 
Hooly Gost sette 3ou bischopis. (Tispace oversears, CRAN- 
MER Ouersears, Geneva QOuersears, Khem. bishops, 1611 
suerseers, 1881 bishops (#arg. or Overseers).) — 1 Peter 
iil. 25 3¢ ben conuertid now to the sheperde and bischop of 
joure soulis [188z the Shepherd and Bishop (arg. or 
Overseer) of your souls]. ¢1383 — Se/. Wks. III. 310 Crist 
veriest hischop of alle. 1535 CoverDaLe PAié. i. 1 Paul & 
‘limotheus .. vnto all the sayntes .. with the Biszhoppes & 
mynisters. 1647 Jer. Vavior £76. Proph. vit. 130 The Holy 
(;host hath made then: Bishops or Over-scers. 
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1868 Licutroot Philippians g3 It is a fact now generally 
recognized by theologians of all shades of opinion, that in 
the language of the New Testament the same officer in the 
Church is called indifferently ‘ bishop’ €mioxomes and ‘elder’ 
or ‘presbyter’ mpeaBu7epos. 

b. sfcc. In the Eastern, Western, Anglican, and 
other churches of episcopal order: A clergyman 
consecrated for the spiritual government and direc~ 
tion of a ‘diocese,’ ranking beneath an archbishop 
(where these exist) and above the priests or pres- 
byters, and deacons. (This is the sense in which 
the word passed with Christianity into all the Teu- 
tonic langs., and thus the earliest sense in English.) 

Bishop in partibus (infidelfum\ in R. C.Ch., one dignified 
with the title of a bishopric, whose district or diocese is in 
the possession of infidels or heretics; originally applied to 
those expelled from the Holy Land by the Saracens. 

c897 K. ASLFRED Gregory's Past.(Hatton MS.) 1 /Elfred 
kyning hated gretan Werferd biscep. x12x O. £. Chron. 
984 (Laud MS.) Her fordferde se halga biscop Adelwold. 
1198 Cott, Hot. 237 Archebiscopes.and biscopes. 1297 R. 
Grouc. 376 Hehuld. . Byssopes & abbotesto hys wylle echon. 
1380 Wyctir IWVks. 417 Bischops..shulden not amersy pore 
men. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 The Kyng put oute of the 
Chauncelerschepp the Bysshope of Excetre. 1548 PATTEN 
Exped. Scotl, Arb. Garner I11. 68 That venemous asfis 
.. the Bishop of Rome. c¢ 1600 Norpen Sfee. Brit. (1728) 
32 Former times afforded Cornwalla peculiar Bushop. 1641 
Smectymnuus Vind. Answ. § 16, 208 King James of blessed 
memory said, xo Bishop, no King: it was not he, but others 
that added, Vo Ceremony, no Bishop. 1738 Botincsr. Ox 
Parties 170 Another Man wears. . Lawn Sleeves, and sits in 
a purple Elbow-Chair, to denote that he is a Bishop. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Bishop, By the canon law, a 
bishop 7x Aartibus is qualified hereby to be a coadjutor of 
another bishop. 1844 Lincarp A mglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 
133 These ministers [of religion] were at first confined to 
the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. 1882 Far- 
rar Early Chr, I. 529 James lived to furnish the nearest 
approach to a bishop to be found in the Apostolic age. 

+ 2. ‘ransf. Formerly applied to: A chief priest 
of any religion; ¢. gy. a chief priest or High Priest of 
the Jews, a Roman pontiff (‘high’ or ‘ principal 
bishop ’=fontifex maximus), Mohammedan Ca- 
liph, etc. Oés. 

c 893 K. ALFRED O7os. v. iv. §1 Lucinius Crassus .. was 
eac Romana ieldesta biscep. cg5o0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xv. 
11 Da biscobas donne zeegedon Aone Oreat. ¢1z00 ORMIN 
1022 Te biscopp sellf Wibb blod .. bar shollde cumenn. 
1382 Wyciir J/ark xv. 11 Forsothe the bischopis stireden 
the cumpenye of peple, that more he schulde leeue to hem 
Barabas. 1447 BokKENHAM Seyztys 49 At that tyme byschop 
was isakar In the temple. ¢1460 Zowneley Alyst. 57 Now 
am I set to kepe .. Byschope Jettyr shepe. 1541 PAYNELL 
Catiline xvii. 24b, P. Scipio, the hyghe bysshope .. slewe 
Tiberius Gracchus. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
597. The caliphaes of the Sarasins were chiefe bishops in 
their religion. 1600 Hottanp Lizy xxi. ix. 437e, The 
Colledge of the Bishops or Prelates (fomtificumz). 1615 
BepweELL Avad, Trudg. Sultan, The Byshop of Egypt is 
called the Souldan. 1647 R. Starytton Fuvenal 101 Sup- 
positious children, bishops pull’d From the foule lake. 

+3. Asa literalism of translation : 


a. Overlooker, inspector, watchman. 

1592 ANDREWES 96 Serv. v. (1843) 516 No pinnacle so high 

but the devil is a bishop over it, to visit and overlook it. 

b. for L. epzscopus in its most common civil 
sense of: Superintendent or overseer of the public 
victualling. [Cf. Charisius in Roman Digest, ‘Epi- 
scopi qui preesunt pani et ceteris venalibus rebus 
que civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui 
sunt.’] 

1808 Month. Mag. XXVI1. 109 They gave away corn, not 
cash; and Cicero was made bishop, or overseer, of this 
public victualling. 

4. Applied ludicrously to the chief of the company 
in the ‘ Festival of Fools.’ Cf. the Boy Bishop of 
St. Nicholas Day: Brande Pop. ntig. 1. 232. 

1801 STRUTT Sports § Past. iv. iil. 303. 

5. One of the pieces in the game of chess, having 
its upper part carved into the shape of a mitre; 
formerly called archer, and in still earlier times 
alfin ot aufyn. 

1562 RowsotuHam in drchacol. XXIV. 203 The Bishoppes 
some name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes; other some call them Archers. 1581 Sipney Def 
Poesie (1622) 520 Giuing a peece of wood the reuerend title 
of a Bishop. 1656 F. Beate Chesse-play 2 A Bishop or 
Archer, whois commonly figured with his head cloven. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past. wv. 11. 275 The alfin was also deno- 
minated. -with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

6. ‘The little spotted beetle commonly called 
the Lady-cow or Lady-bird.’ Ray S.d&: Z. Country 
IVds. 1674. 

1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. s.v., ‘ Bishop, Bishop-Barnabee, 
Tell me when my wedding shall be; If it be to-morrow day, 
iar i wings and fly away. 

+ ¢. (See quot.) Obs. 

1611 Fiorio, /x#go.. that firy round in a burning candle 
called the Bishop. 5 

8. A sweet drink variously compounded, the 
chief ingredients being wine, orangcs or lemons, 
and sugar; mulled and spiced port. 

1738 Swirt Wom. who cry Oranges Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 278 
Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, They'll make a 
sweet bishop. 1790 BosweLt Yohmson (1831) 1. 235 A bowl 
of that liquor called bishop, which Johnson had always 
liked. 1801 CoLeripce Poems Il. 169 Spicy bishop, drink 
divine. 1834 CamPbeLt Mrs. Siddons II. viii. 191 Un- 
acquainted with the language of taverns, Miss Burney made 
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BISHOP. 


her King exclaim, in an early scene, ‘ Bring in the Bishop !” 
and the summons filled the audience with as much hilarity 
as if they had drank of the exhilarating liquor. 

9. Articles of attire: a. A bustle (U.S.). b. A 
smock or all-round pinafore worn by children 
(north. dial... 

a 1860 Lhe Bustle (Bartlett', I sing the bishop, alias the 
bustle. @ 1860 Saxk Progress (Bartlett) If, by her d7shof, 
or her ‘grace’ alone, A genuine lady or a church is known. 
1874 E. WauGH in Lame. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Here; tak him, 
an wesh him; an’ put him a clen bishop on. 

10. Comé., as bishop-coadjutor, -commissioner, 
-seat, -see; Bishops’ Bible, the version of the 
Bible published in 1568 under the direction of 
Abp. Parker; Bishop’s court, an ecclesiastical 
court held in the cathedral of a diocese ; bishop- 
designate (see quot.); bishop-elect, a bishop 
elected, but not yet consecrated; bishop’s length 
(Painting), a certain size of canvas. 

1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 375/1 The instructions .. were, that 
they should adhere to the *Bishops’ Bible. 1883 AZanc/. 
Guardian 18 Oct. 4/6 The representative clergy and laity. . 
assembled in conference. .under the presidency of * Bishop- 
coadjutor Ryan. 175: CuHamBers Cycl. Supp., *Bishop- 
designed (designatus) denoted a coadjutor of a bishop, who 
in virtue of his office is to succeed at the incumbent’s death. 
1883 Freeman in Longm. Alag. 11. 488 The “Bishop Desig- 
nate is one who has simply received a letter from the Prime 
Minister, which as yet makes no difference whatever in his 
actual legal or ecclesiastical position. 1844 LinGArD Azglo- 
Sax. Ch, (1858) I. ii. 86 The two *bishops-elect gave satis- 
faction. ¢ 1870 Wixsor § Newton's Advt., Bishop's 4 length, 
4ft. 8in. by3 ft. 8in.; whole length, 7 ft. roin. by 4 ft. roin. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron, 248 Pe olde chartres & titles .. Of 
ilk a *bisshopse & ilk a priourie. 1650 R. STAPYLTON 
Strada’s Low-C. Warres 1,18 He appointed fourteen Cities 
. -for *Bishops-sees. ; 

b. Plant-names: bishop’s-cap, the genus J/- 
tella or Mitre-wort; bishop’s elder = bishop- 
weed ; bishop’s- hat, Zfimedium alpinum ; 
bishop’s-leaves, Water Figwort (Scvophularia 
aquatica); bishop’s weed, bishop-weed, a name 
for the genus AmM1; also 4gofodium ; bishop(’s 
wort, Wood Betony, Stachys betonica, also Devil- 
in-a-bush, Wigella damascena. 

1839 Lonor. Vorces of Nt. Prel. viii, When ..* Bishops- 
caps have goldenrings. 1597 Gerarp Herdad u. ccxliv. 715 
Called in English Water Betonie, in Yorkeshire *Bishops 
leaves. 1614 Marxunam Cheap. Hus. 1. Table, Ameos, 
Comin royal, is a Herb of some called Bulwort, *Bishops- 
weed, or Herb-william. 186r Miss Pratr Flower. Pé. III. 
26 Order Umbellifera..(Common Gout-weed, or *Bishop’s- 
weed. c 1000 Sa.r. Leechd, 1, 2 Betonica bat is *biscopwyrt. 
c1480 Roy. ALS. 18 A. vi. f. 68 in Promp. Parv. 34 note, 
{Betony]also clepyd *byschuppyswort. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
23 *Bishop’s-wort..is now. .applied to the Devil-in-a-Bush. 

Hence Bi-shopful a. (cf. worshipful, masterful). 
+ Bi'shopist, an adherent of episcopacy. Bishop- 
less a., without bishops. Bishoplet, -ling, a 
little or petty bishop. Bishopship, the office or 
dignity of a bishop. + Bishopwick = BisHorRic. 

1866 Neace Seg. § Hymns 116 O ye, His chosen servants, 
in bishopful array. 1590 J. Davipson Repl. Bancroft in 
Wodr, Soc. Misc. 516 This sort of the generation of Bishop- 
ists. 1662 FuLLerR Worthies II. 560 (D.) Landaff .. lay 
Bishopless for three years. 1838 Fraser's Zag. XVIII. 546 
The doctor was totally ignorant of this custom, ours being 
a bishopless land. 1878 AZZ Y. Round o Nov. 449 What a 
bishoplet it must have been that presided there. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 141 Byshopship, efrscofatus. 1641 Mitton Ch. 
Govt, iii. Wks. (1851) 110 The superiority of Bishopship. 
1837 CarLyLe Fr. Rev. (1857) I. 1.1, vii. 258 The abolition 
of Most-Christian Kingship and Most-Talleyrand Bishop- 
ship. 1570 Levins AZanif. 121 Bishopwick, d/oceszs. 

Bishop, v.! arch. [OE. d¢sceopfian to exercise 
the office of a bishop, f. dzsceop BisHop.] 

1. To administer the rite of confirmation to (a 


person) ; to confirm. arch. or Obs. 

c1000 Thorpe's Laws 11. 348 (Bosw.) Se bisceop bib gesett 
..to bisceopgenne cild. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 5 Wanne the bis- 
schop, bisschopeth the, Tokene of marke he set on the. 
1393 Lanai. P. Pl. C. xvin. 268 [Christ] baptisede, and 
busshoppede* with be blode of hus herte. 1622 W. Yoncr 
Diary (1848) 50 The Marquis of Buckingham and his wife 
were both bishopped, or confirmed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 1786 J. Roserts Life 29 How many of them have 
been bishop’d ? 

b. jocularly. To confirm. 

160z Warner 4/6, Eng. x. liv. (1612) 241 Why sent they 
it by Felton to be bishoped at Paules? 1648 Herrick 
Hesper. |. 87 “Tis good confirm’d, for you have bishop’t it. 
1700 Drypen Cyicn & Iph. 243 He .. chose to bear The 
name of fool confirm’d and bishop’d ty the fair. 

2. To appoint to the office of bishop. 

1549 Latimer Ser. bef. Edw, VI (Arb) 138 marg., Thys 
hathe bene often tymes..sene in prechers, before they were 
byshoppyd. 164z Mitton Prel. Episc. 6 This tradition of 
Bishoping Timothy over Ephesus was but taken for granted. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 537 There may be other .. matters 
to occupy the thoughts of one about to be bishopped. 

3. To supply with bishops. 

1865 Daily Tel. 6 Dec. 5/3 Italy would be well bishoped 
if her episcopacy. .did not exceed fifty-nine. 

4. To bishop tt: to act as bishop. 

1655 FuLter Ch. Hist. 1x. ii. § 12 marg., Harding and 
Saunders bishop it in England. /ézd. x1. ii. § 7 He 
bishoped it over all the Romish Catholiques. ‘ 

5. To let (milk, etc.) burn while cooking. In 
allusion to the proverb ‘The bishop has put his 


foot into it.’ orth. dial. 


BISHOP. 


{a 1536 Tinpace IVs. 166(T.) If the porage be burned to, 
or the meate ouer rosted, we say the bishop hath put his 
foote in the potte or the bishop liath played the cooke, be- 
cause the bishops burn who they lust and whosoever dis- 
pleaseth them. 1641 Mitton A nimadv. § 1 (D.) It will be 
as the bishop’s foot in the broth. 1738 Swirt /olite Conv. 
i. (D.) This Cream is burned too why Madam, the bishop 
has set his foot init.} 1863 Mus. Gasket Sy/zia's L. (ed. 2) 
1. 64 She canna stomach it if it’s bishopped e’er so little. 
1875 in Laxc. Gloss. 40 Th’ inilk’s bishopped again ! 

Bishop, v.“ [f. the name of persons who 
initiated the several practiccs.] 

1. trans. To file and tamper with the teeth of (a 
horse) so as to make him look young; to improve 
his appearance by deceptive arts. 

1727 [see Bisnopinc"], 1840 E. Navier Scenes § Sp. For. 
Lands 1. v. 138, 1 found his teeth had been filed down and 
bishoped with the greatest nueatness and perfection. 1884 
Lilust. Lond. News 23 Aug. 171/2 To bishop..a term.. 
signifying the use of deceptive arts to make an old horse 
appear like a young one. 

2. To murder by drowning. [From one Bishop 
who, with a confederate, drowned a boy in Bethnal 
Green in 1831, in order to sell his body for dis- 
section.] ?0Ods. 

1840 Baruam /ngol, Leg. 201, 1 Burked the papa, now I'll 
Bishop the son. 1864 1 ¢Aenawum 559/1 We have ‘to Burke’ 
and ‘to Bishop.’ 

Bishopdom (bifapdam). Also 6 -dome. ff. 
BisHop +-pom ; cf. OF. drsceopia’ém bishopric.] 

+ 1. = BisHopHoon. Ods. 

a 887 O. E. Chron, an, 660 Wine heold pone biscepdom ili 
sear. 1635 J. Skipmore in Lee Valid. Anglic. Ord. (1869) 
86 He giveth power of bishopdom to the party consecrated. 

2. Episcopal order; episeopate; also concer. 
bishops collectively. 

1641 Mitton A xiwadv, Wks. (1851) 194 The succession, 
aud divine right of Bishopdom. 1807 W. Taytor in Az, 
Rev, V. 578 A real bishopdom prevails in the allied sect. 
1858 Gen. P. THomrson Aud? lt. 1. xxxix. 150 Bishop- 
dom is up in arms. 

3. The personality of a bishop. Oés. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. (1843) 4 The Puritans .. Crushe the 
very braine of your Bishopdomes. 1589 Hay any Work 
(1844) 60 Though they have none of your Bishopdomes. 

Bishopess (bifopés). [f. BrsHor sd. + -Es3.] 

1. The wife of a bishop. (Only a nonce-word.) 

1672-5 Comper Comp. Temple (1702) 240 Vhe Councils of 
that age call their Wives by the name of (Zf¢#scofa) the 
Bishopess. 1748 Mrs. Decany Life § Corr. 489 We.. 
found the bishop and his bishopess very well. 1885 Q. Rev. 
July 184 ore, Sophia did not take the title of Bishopess or 
even Princess of Osnabruck. 

2. A female- or she-bishop. (Here used jestingly.) 

1854 THacxeray Newcomcs 1. 30, | enclose you a rude 
scrap representing the bishopess of Clapham. 1880 faci. 
«Wag. Dec. 149 Can you conceive such a thing as the notion 
of a bishopess ? 

Bishophood (bi‘faphud). Forms: 1-3 -had(e, 
3-5 -hedie, 4-5 -od, -hode, 4- -hood. [OE. 
bisceophad ; cf. -HOOD,-HEAD.] The office, condi- 
tion, dignity, or rank of a bishop. 

cr1000 Ags. s. cviiilix]. 8 His bisceophad brucan feondas. 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 21248 For his liuelade Sipen ban toke he 
bischophade. 1382 Wycuir 1 77. Prol., The apostle.. 
techith of the ordynaunce of byschophood. c 1383 — Sed. 
Wks. V1. 315 He mynistride [.17S, mysurde] be ordre of bi- 
schopod. ¢x1400 4 pol. Loll, 2 He pat desirip bischophed, 
he desirip a good werk. ¢1449 Pecock Refr, 11. xvi. 380 
Officis of bischophode or louzer preesthode. 1849 Rock C/. 
of Fathers IV. il. 47 Before he may reach the bishophood. 

Bi'shoping, 2//. 56.1 [f. BisHop v.1+-1NG1.] 

+1. The action or rite of confirmation. arch. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 101 Heom com to pe halga gast purh 
heore bisceopunge. c 1315 SHOREHAM 7 Cristendom, and 
bisschoppynge. @1535 More Wés.(1557)378 That they call 
confirmacion, y* people call diskopping. 1732 Near Hist. 
Purtt. 1.505 Bishoping of children, Organs, etc. 1884 Chr. 
Commonw. 13 Nov. 63/2 A considerable time often elapsed 
between the baptism and the bishopping. 


2. collog. The performing of the duties of a bishop. 


1857 Trottore Sarchester T. (1861) 28 The archdeacon 
.-really understood the business of bishoping. 

Bishoping, 7//. sd.2 [cf. Bisnor v.2] The 
deceptive treatment of the teeth of horses. 

1727 Braptey Fam, Dict.s.v. Horse, This way of making 
a Horse look young is .. called Bishoping. 1847 Yovatt 
Horse viii. 200 A method of prolonging the mark in the 
lower nippers. .is called bishoping. 

Bishoplike (bi-fap,laik), a., adv. [see -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like a bishop; formerly, of or pertaining 
to a bishop, episcopal. 

[¢ 890 (see PisHorty).} 1544 Suppl. Hen. VII, 28 This.. 
worldely byshoplike estate. 1584 FennNeR Def, Ministers 
(1587) 73 Bishoplike iurisdiction. 1641 Prynne Antip. 260 
A Bishop like application. 1868 Freeman .Vorm, Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 114 The new prelate did nothing bishoplike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a bishop. 

¢1§55 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen, V1, (1878) 115 He did 
full well and bishoplike. 1621 P. Baynes Dioces. Tryali 
Pref. 3 Telling him very bishoplike, that it were a good 
turn to lay him by the heels for so doing. 

Bi-shoply, ¢. [f. Bisor 54. + -ty1:-OE. 
beac Episcopal. 

c890 K. ered Seda v. xviii. { Bosw.) Dxt biscoplice lif. 
1475 Found. St. Barthol, Ch. 1. vii. (1886) 55 Bysshoply 
auctoryte. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw, WI (Arb.) 25 
Byshoplye dutyes and orders. 1600 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. vu. 
tv.§ 3 The same kind of bishoply power. 1642 Sir E. Der- 
tnc SA, Relig, 88, I never liked the bishoply injunctions. 
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Bishopric (bifeprik). Also formerly -rice, 
-riehe, -rieh, -riek,-rik. [OF. drsceoprice, f.brsceop 

+ rice realm, province, Cf. ON. dbiskups-rthi.] 

1. The province of a bishop; a diocese. 

c 890 K. Aivrrep Lede u. vii. (lsosw.) Mellitus feng to dam 
hisceoprice. c11g0 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 87 Diocests uel 
parochia, biscopriche. 1297 R. Giouc. 417 Pe byssopryche 
of Salesbury. 1533-4 Act 25 //en. VII, xx, Archebishop- 
riches and bishopriches. 1777 Watson /’Ailip 1, (1839) 107 
The regular clergy still continued to complain as loudly as 
ever of the new erection of bishoprics. 

2. The office or position of a bishop. 

1394 ?. Pl. Crede 360 Pey bi33eb hem bichopryches * wip 
bagges of golde. 1565 Jewtr Repl. LMlarding (1611) 166 
To him Bishopricke was first giuen in the Church of Christ. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 89 § 7 A vertuous woman should 
reject the first offer of marriage as a good man does that 
of a bishoprick. 1790 Burke /'r. Rev, Wks. V. 271, L know 
well enough that the bishopricks. .are sometimesacquired by 
unworthy methods. 185: Kincstrey beast xiv. 276 ‘Fhey 
promised him soinething—some prince-bishopric, perhaps. 

+ 3. Oversccrship, office. (for Gr. émaxonn.) Obs. 

ax300 Cursor Af, 18892 Anober most haf his biscop-rike. 
138z Wyctir Acts i, 20 Another take the bisshopryche of 
him. 1535 Covernace /ééd., His biszhoprike another take. 
161x f6id., His Bishopricke [sarg. office: or, charge] let 
another take. [1881 Aevised ibid., His office [warg. Gr. 
overseership] let another take.) 1592 Be. ANpREWES 96 
Serm. v. (1843) 515 He may see Ananias. .buying his bishop- 
ric for money. 

+ 4. High-priesthood : see BIsHop 2. Oés. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1, (1520) 66/1 Heleazar suc- 
ceded in the bysshopryche. 

+5. The seat or residence of a bishop. Odés. 

1623 Liste £lfric on O. & N. T. 35 He entertained him 
.-at ye bishopricke. 
1 Bishopry. Obs. Sc. [f. Bisuop + -Ry.] 
a@.=BIsHopRick. b. Episcopacy. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 3045 That thair be giuen tona man 
bischopries. 1665 Brown A fologet. Relation 35 (Jam.) They 
did protest against bishopry and bishops. 

Bishopstool (bi-fepistzl). [OE. bisceopsté/ 
bishop’s seat: see Stoon.] The throne, seat, or 
see of a bishop. Oés. since 13th c., but taken up 
by some recent historical writers. 

c106§ Chart, Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 197 De Sone 
bisceopstol zestadelodon. ar1300 O. &. Misc. 145 Wes.. 
imaked per [at Bath] Bisscop stol. 1868 FREEMAN Worm. 
Cong. (1876) 11. App. 604 The Bishop had his see, his 
Bishopstool, in some particular church. 1876 GREEN Short 
Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 31 The old bishop-stool of the West- 
Saxons had been established ..at.. Dorchester. 

Biside, Bisie, obs. ff. Besipr, Busy. 

+ Bisi‘liquous, 2. Ods. [f. BI- pref214+L. 
stligua pod.) Two-podded. 

1731 Baitey II. Brstdiguus (Bot.), plants.. whose seed is 
contained in two distant pods succeeding one flower, as in 
.. Periwinkle, etc. Hence 1775 Asu, Bisiliguous; and in 
mod, Dicts. . 

Bisin(e, -sink,-sit : see ByseN, BESINK, BEsIT. 

Bis-ischiatic, a. = Br-iscuiaric. 

1857 BuLLock Cazeanx’ M/idwif. 32 The bis-ischiatic space. 

Bisk (bisk), sd. Forms: 7 biske, 8-9 bisque, 
bisk. fa. F. d¢sgue crayfish soup. } 

a. A rich soup made by boiling down birds, etc. 
b. spec. Crayfish soup. 

1647 R.StaPy_ton Fuvenal267 Beccafico. .one of the great- 
est rarities they [the Italians] can put into a bisk or ollio. 
1715 Panctrollus Rerum Mem. 1. w. x. 181 A Bisk of 
all sorts of Fish. 1731 Baitey, Bisk, Bisgue [in Cookery], 
a rich kind of pottage, made of Quails, Capons, fat Pullets, 
and more especially of pigeons roasted. 1741 Compl, Fant.- 
Ptece \. ii. 138 To make a Bisque of Pidgeons. 1882 Mrs. 
H. Reeve Cookery xiii. 90 Bisque or Crayfish Soup. 

+ Bisk, v. Obs. [No etymology known: perhaps 
an error of Calamy’s, followed by Southey.] 

21732 E.Catamy Nonconf. Alem. 581 (Boucher) To be bisk'd, 
as I think the word is, that is to be rub'd over with an inky 
brush. 1847 Sourney Doctor chap. extra. (D.) The chapter 
. .has not been bisked but semiramised. 

Bisk, variant of Bisque, 

Biskaine, biskake, bisket, etc.: see Bisc-. 

Bismar (bismaz). Sc. d/a/. Also bismer, 
-more, bysmer, bissimar. [a.Da. d7ser, ON. 
dismari steelyard; in LG. of Holstein desemer, Sw. 
besmar; a Slavo-Lithuanic word; in: Lettish des- 
mens, besmers, Lith. b&sménas, Russ. bezmen', Pol. 
bezmian.] 

1. A kind of steelyard used in the north-east of 
Scotland, and in Orkney and Shetland. 

1805 G. Barry f/ist. Orkney (1808) 220 The bysmer is made 
use of for ascertaining the weight of butter, oil, salt, wool. 
1814 Statist. Acc. Scot. V11. 563 (Kirkwall) The instru- 
ments they have for the purpose of weighing, are two in 
number; and the one of them is called a pundlar and the 
other a bismar. 1880 Tytor in Academy 18 Sept. 204/1 A 
rude kind of steelyard or bismar, to weigh out pounds of 
cheese with. 

2. The fifteen-spined stickle-back : (sec quot.). 

1805 Barry Hist. Orkney 289 (Jam.) The Fiftcen-spined 
stickleback (gasterosteus spinachia) is here denominated 
the bismer, from the resemblance it is supposed to bear to 
the weighing instrument of that name. 1859 YARRELL Sit. 
Fishes I. 101 Bismore. 

Bismarine (bismirin), a. rare. [f. Bis-+ 
Marine, L. marinus, {. mare sea.] Between or 
washed by two seas. 

1806 G.S. Faser Gen. & Connect. View (1808) I. 191 In 
the same bismarine region. 
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+ Bisme. 04s. [aphetic form ofadrsme, ABYS.] 
An abysm; a deep pit. 

1513 Douctas nets vt. v. 3 Vra thine strekis the way. 
Deip onto hellis tlude.. With holl bisme, and hidduus 
swelth wnrude. 1663 Germer Counsel 51 For burning of 
Uricks.. Noblemen care not to make a Bisme in their 
Parks. ; 

Bisme, bismeoruwe, obs. ff. Besom, Bisson, 
BESMEAR. 

+ Bismer, s/. O/s. Also 1 bysmer, -mor, 
bismor, 3 4 bisemar, busemare, 3 5 bis-, bys- 
mar.e, 4 bissemare, busmar, 4~6 bismere, 6. Sc. 
bysmeyr, bismeir. [West Gcrmanic: OF. d/s- 
mer, -or str. neut.), identical with OLIG. dfsmer 
‘ridicule,’ f. 6/, By (in its strong or accented form 
+ -smer, which Schmeller connects with MIIG. 
smiter a smile, laughing, saveren to smile. Others 
have compared OLIG. sero, OM. smeorn, OTeut. 
*smerwo- m, ‘fat, grease, butter,’ which seems, on 
phonetic as well as other grounds, less probable.] 

]. Shame, disgrace ; reproach, mockcry ; scorn. 

¢893 K. /Etrrep Oros. i. vii. § 1 Seo stow [Caudine 
Forks) zeweurp swipe mare .. for Romana bismere. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 9. Pa sciden pa iudeiscen men a bismer, Pas 
men beod mid miste fordrencte. @r2azg Ancr. R. 132 He 
lauhwed hire to bisemare. c¢ 1325 ZZ. Adit. 2. B. 653 
Peune be burde byhynde be dor for busmar lajed. 1386 
Cuaucer Reeves T. 45 As ful of hokir, and of bissemare. 
¢ 1460 Launfal 923 Thy barouns dryveth the to bysmare. 

2. A reproach, taunt, insult. 

971 Birckl. Ilom. 23 He.. at pam unladum Iudeum 
manis bysmor seprowade. 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xxn. 294 
3old of abydyng * busemares to suffren. 

3. A person worthy of scorn; a Iewd person. a 
pander or bawd. Cf. Besom2. 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 22029 Anticrist..sal be born..of bismer 
brem and bald. «1400 Cow. ALyst. (1841) 140 Se this bolde 
bysmare wolde presume, Ageyn God to preve his myght. 
1513 Dovuctas A@neis iv. Prol. 191. /did. vin. Prol. 
72 Get ane bysmeyr ane barn, than all hir blys gane is. 
1535 Lyxpesay Satyre 4234 That bismair, war scho thair, 
withoutin dowt Out of hell the Devill scho wald ding out. 

+ Bivsmer, v. Oés. Forms: 1 bysmerian, 
bysm-, bismrian, bismerian, bysmorian, 
bysmrizan, 2 bysmerian, 4 bismere. [OEF. 
bysmerian, f, prec.] 

trans. To treat with scorn, mock, deride, insult. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 29 Se pe done halgan gast by- 
smerad [//atton bysmeried). c 1160 Hatton G. Matt. xxvii. 
41 Eac pare sacerde ealdres hyme bysineredon 1340 
A yenb, 22 [Pe proude] bisemnerep and scorneb be zuode men. 


Bismethyl!: see Bis- pref. Chem, 
| Bismillah, [Arab. Ul 


‘in the name of God.’] In the name of Allah or 
God; a common Mohammedan exclamation. 

1813 Byron Giaour 568 They reach the grove of pine at 
last: Bismillah ! now the peril’s past. 1850 THackERAY 
Pendennis \iii, He .. is all for the sack practice, Bismillah ! 

+ Bisming, A//. a. Sc. Obs. ¢ Abysmal. 

1513 Douctas cH nets vu. vi. 110 Pluto .. reputtis That 
bismyng belch haitfull to se. , 

Bismite (bismait, biz-). Av. [f. Bisa(urH + 
-ITE.] The native oxide of bismuth, called also 
bismuth-ochre, an earthy, or foliated mincral, of 
yellowish or dirty white colour. 

Bismite, bismoke, etc. : see BrE-. 

Bismuth  bism*p, biz-). Also 7 bismute, 
bismuto, bismu'tum, 8 bizmuth. [a. Ger, d7s- 
muth ; the present Ger. form is zersmuch or wismul. 
a reversion to wrssmeuéh, the form in which the 
word first occurs in G. Agricola (1629 , though he 
latinized it as dzsemzitam. Derivation unknown.] 

One of the elementary bodics ; a reddish white 
metal, found native, and also in combination in 
numerous ores; it is brittle and melts at a low 
temperature. (Chemically, Bismuth (Bi) is closely 
allied to ANTIMONY, and is, in different combina- 
tions, a triad and a pentad. Its chief use in the 
arts is as an alloy; the oxide and some salts are 
used in medicine.) 

alcicnlar B.= Aixisite, also called needle-ore, + Butter of 
B., bismuth chloride ; Flowers of B., an efflorescence of 
the oxide on minerals containing metallic bismuth ; Wagis- 
tery of B., White B., the subnitrate or basic nitrate of bis- 
muth, used as a paint and cosmetic under the name of 
Pearl White, Pearl Powder; Regulus of B., an old name 
for the metal; 7edluric B. (see 2); Mineral B., Native B., 
bismuth occurring as a brittle mineral in crystals, etc. 

1668 Witkins Rea/ Char. 66 Imperfect kinds of Metal 
used for Making of Pewter, being of shining brittle substance : 
Bismute, Tin-glass. 1674 PAtl. Trans. UX. 180 In the moun- 
tains of Sudnos in Bohemia there was some years ago found 
a metal, by them called Bismuto. 1678 Pritups, Sismutus, 
that which is called Tinglosse, differing both from Tin and 
Lead. 1755 Gentl. Mag XXV. 454 It perfectly resists the 
destiuctive power of lead, bismuth, and the antimonial 
semi metal. 1870 R. Fercuson Electr. 42 Among diamag- 
Netic substances is bismuth. 


b. atirié. Of or combined with bismuth, as é75- 
muth alloys, compounds, ores, salts, etc.; esp. in 
Chem., in systematic names of compounds, as é7zs- 
muth carbonate, pentoxide, silicate, trisulphide ; 
and in J/in., bismuth-blende, native silicate ot 
bismuth or EtLyTiTeE; bismuth-glanee = Bis- 
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MUTHINITE; bismuth-nickel, a native ore of bis- 
muth and nickel in union with sulphur, = Grw- 
NAUITE; bismuth-ochre, the native oxide of bis- 
muth, = BIisMITE; bismuth-silver, a native alloy 
of bismuth and silver, Ag., Bi, =CHILENITE ; bis- 
muth-tellurium (fe//urtc bismuth), a native alloy, 
Bi, Te,, = TETRADYMITE, 

1847 E. Seymour Severe Dis. 1. 8, I recommended the 
bismuth mixture. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 597 A bis- 
muth-silver from the mine of San Antonio, Chili. 1869 
Daily News 12 June, Those wondrous deinoiselles with low 
hair {and] bismuth eyebrows. 

Bismuthal (bismzpal, bi-z-mizpal), a. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to bismuth. 

So + Bitsmuthane, Davy’s name for chloride of 
bismuth. Bi‘smuthate, a salt of bismuthic acid. 
Bismuthic \bismiz‘pik), @., of bismuth, applied 
to compounds in which bismuth combines as a 
pentad, as brsmuthic oxide, Bi, O;, Bi'smuthide 
.Chem.), a primary compound of bismuth with 
another element or an organic radical, as d¢smzeth- 
ade of potassium or of ethyl; (A/in.) Beudant’s 
name for a family of minerals of the bismuth type. 
Bi'smuthine, a compound of bismuth having the 
structure of an amine, as /rizethyl-bismuthine (cf. 
ARSINE) ; also = Bismu'thinite (J/77.), native 
sulphide of bismuth, or d¢smuth-glance, a lead- 
grey lustrous mineral, isomorphous with stibnite. 
Bi'smuthous a., combined with bismuth as a 
triad, as dismuthous oxide, Bi,O,. Bi'smutite, 
Bismuthite .1/7z.), the native hydrous carbonate 
of bismuth, Bi,C, of various forms and colours. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 407 It has been called 
butter of bismuth. It may be called bismuthane. 1799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess. 428 Bismuthic, cobaltic, arsenical py- 
rites. 1854 J. ScorreRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 469 The 
peroxide of bismuth, or bismuthic acid. 1881 A thenzum 
12 Nov. 634/3 The synthesis of bismuthous iodide. 

Bison (bai'sen, bi-san, bi:zan). Pl. 4-6 in Latin 
form, bisontes, bisountes; sing. 7~— bison. 
(Adopted, directly or through F. dzson, (Cotgr. 
1611) from L. dso (pl. désontes), ad. OTeut. *z2- 
sand, wisund str. masc., the native name, in OHG. 
wisunt, -ant, -int, MHG. wirsant, -ent, -en, MGer. 
wesant, OK. wesend, ON. visundr, pl. visundar 
with z afterwards lengthened), The Old English 
wesend having been long obsolete, the word has 
come back to us through Latin, in which guise it 
can hardly be looked upon as Eng. before the 
17th c., and has become familiar only in con- 
nexion with the American Bison. 1t is in Minsheu, 
Coles, Phillips 1678-1706, and Kersey ; but not in 
Cockeram, Blount, Bailey 1721-90, Johnson, nor 
Richardson 1836-55: it was added by Todd to 
Johnson, 1818. Etymologically bi-san is the most 
correct, but bai’san is the prevailing pronunciation.] 

The name of two species of Wild Oxen, which 
some naturalists separate from the genus Bos, and 
make a distinct genus Bison or Bonasus. 

1. orig. A species of Wild Ox (Bos Bison Gesn., 
#4. bonasus Linn.), formerly prevalent in Europe, 
including Great Britain, and still existing in a 
protected state in forests of Lithuania. (This was 
the Biscay of Pausanias and Oppian, the Bdvacos 
of Aristotle and Aslian, the dso and bondsus of 
Pliny and Solinus, the 47so2 of Seneca and Martial ; 
pl. dzsontes, in later writers vesoretes, vesontes, bis- 
sontes. Yt is now sometimes called the Aurochs, 
a name belonging rightly to the extinct Bos Urus, 
the Urus of Cesar. See the exhaustive article 
IVisunt, in Schade, Altdeutsches 1Vbch.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xxx. (1495) 499 There ben 
inany bestes of dyuers kynde in Beme [ = Bohemia] as beeres, 
hartes .. bubali and bisontes. /éfd. xv. Ixxxiii. (1495) 521 
in Karinthia ben many beers, bysountes and other won- 
derful beestis. 1601 Hottanp Pliny u. 323 Those neat or 
buffles called uri or bisontes. 1611 Baste Dezdé. xiv. 5 The 
pygarg [warg. bison), and the wild ox, and the chamois. 
1617 Minsuevu s.v. Bfson, a wilde oxe, great eied, broad- 
faced, that will neuer be tamed. 1661 Lovety Hist, Anine. 
4 Min. 23 Wereto may be referred the Bison: and Ure- 
oxe. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat, //ist. 203 In the forests of 
Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 


ox, which at one time roamed over the whole of Europe, 
including even the British Isles—the European bison. 

2. The North American species B, Amertcanus, 
popularly called ‘ Buffalo,’ which roams in vast 
herds over the interior of the continent, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. 

{1693 Kay Syxops. Animal. 71 Bison .. hujusmodi bovem 
aliquando vidimus in vivario regio Westmonasteriensi unde 
allatum nescio; ni forte ex Florida regione Americana.] 
1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. //ist. 11.12. 1777 Robertson //ist, 
A mer(1783) 11. 107 Vhe bison of America, 1810 CAMPBELL 
Poems 11. 16 We launch’d our quivers for the bison chace. 
1B4z Carin .V. Aouer. Jad. (1844) 1. iv. 24 The buffalo (or 
more correctly speaking bison) is a noble animal, that roams 
over the prairies. 1877 ; ALLEN Amer. Bison 449 The height 
of the American bison..is found to be sixty-six inches. 

+ Bisocne. Ods. Also 3 bisockne, -sokne. 
[ME., an analogical formation upon Jéesechen, be- 
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seken, BESEECH, after the relation that socwe, SOKEN, 
OE. sdécn, already bore to sechen, seken, SEEK.] 

1. Beseeching entreaty. 

a1225 Ancr, k. 376 Puruh Marie bone & bisocne was 
water ..iwent to wine, 1297 R. Girouc. 495 Ac thoru 
bisokne of the king delayed it was 3ute. 

2. Visiting, frequenting, attendance. 

c1197§ Lamb. Hom. 45 Ne beo in hire nabing iwrat bute 
chirche bisocnie and beode to criste. 

|| Biso‘gnio, bisogno. Ods. [a. lt. dzsogno 
‘need ; also, a needy fellow, a raw recruit’; also 
in Sp. dzsorto, Pg. bzsorho, in same sense.] Early 
form of BESONIO, BEZONIAN, 

1591 GARRARD Art Warre 170 The name of a raw souldier, 
and Bisognio, 1598 Barret Theor. Warres u.i. 17 Many 
inconueniences and disorders which rawe Bisognios will 
commit. /déd, Gloss. 249 Bisognio or Bisonnio, a Spanish 
or Italian word, 1612 CHAPMAN ]Viddowe's 7. Plays 1873 
III, 17 Spurn’d out by Groomes like a base Bisogno. 1636 
Asp, Wittiams Holy T. (1637) 218 Being as yet Gods Bi- 
sognos, as it were, Tyrones Det. 

Bi-sonant, @. [f. Bi- pref? 1 + Sonant, ad, 
L, sonantem sounding.} Maving two sounds. 

1876 F, Douse Grimm's L. § 16. 31 Which attributes to 
the primitive aspirates a bisonant and oscillating character. 

Bisonian, obs. form of BEZoNIAN. 

Bisou3te, obs. pa. t. of BESEECH. 

+ Bisp, sd. Ods. Also bysp, bissp, bysb. [A 
phonetically contracted form of ézscop, BISHOP, in 
early ME.: cf. mod.Da. d2sf with ON, disk, 
Sw. diskop ; also Pg. 6¢sfo.] = BisHop. 

«1300 Passion Our Lord 76 in O. E. Misc. 39 Pe byspes 
and be maystres hi were swipe wroth. did. 471 Pe bispes 
of pe Gywes seyden Pilatus to. [zscop occurs in sing. in 
this poem.] 1330 R. Brunne C470x. 114 Thurstan sent his 
sond, tille a bissp [ printed bissh] sauuage, Rauf of Orkeney. 

Hence Bispriche, -ryche = BIsHopric. 

a1300 Shires & Hundr. in O, E. Misc. 145 Pis bispryche 
wes hwylen two bispriche. [Siscopryche also occurs.] 

+ Bisp, bysp, bysb, v. Oés. [Cf prec.] trans. 
To bishop, to confirm. 

¢ 1450 Myrc 158 Do pat they I-bysbede were. Ty] the bys- 
chope haue bysbede hyt. 

Bispel, variant of BysPEL, Ods., parable. 

Bisperre: see Brspar v. Obs. to shut up. 

Bispinose, -ous: see BI- Zref2 1. 

Bisque! (bisk). Also 7 biscaye, 8 bisk. [a. 
F. bisgue, of same meaning ; of unknown origin, 
Littré compares It. d/sca a gaming-place, a ‘ hell.’] 

1. Zennis. A term for the odds which one player 
gives the other in allowing him to score one point 
once during the ‘set’ at any time he may elect. 
Also in Croguet: An extra turn allowed to a weaker 
player. 

(1611 Corer., Biscaye, a vantage at Tennis. Bisque, a 
fault at Tennis.] 1656 BLount Glossogr., and 1678 PHiLLips, 
Bisque (Fr.), a fault at Tennis. 1679 SHADWELL True 
Widow 1. Wks. 1720 III. 124 We'll play with you at a bisk, 
and a fault, for twenty pound. 1721 BaiLey, Sisk, Bisque, 
odds at the play of Tennis; a stroke allowed to the weaker 
player. French. 1872 Prior Croguet 56 Mr. Hale made 
the happy suggestion of adopting the bisque as a means of 
equalizing a strong and a weak player. 1874 Heatu Cro- 
quet Pl. 77 Example of how to take the Bisque. 

2. fig. + Zo have a bisque tn one’s sleeve: to have 
something to fall back upon, another resource, 
another string to one’s bow. 70 give one fifteen, 
etc. and a bisque: to give him long odds, to ‘ leave 
him nowhere’ in a contest or comparison. 

1713 Flying-Post 24 Nov. 26 He (like a compleat Poli- 
ticlan) reserves always a Bisk in his sleeve (a Phrase we 
Tennis-players use. 1717 Buttock Wow. a Riddle 1. 18 
Before the game's up, I have a Bisk in my sleeve, an appeal 
to the House of Peers. 1881 Sat. Rev. 30 July oe if 
alliteration be a mark of study and finish, the latest school 
of English poetry can give Byron thirty and a bisque. 

Bisque?2. [f. Biscuit.] 

1. 2 Biscuit (bread). 

2. In Pottery, = Biscuit 2; also a variety of un- 
glazed white porcelain used for statuettes, ete. 

1664 EveLyYN Sylva (1776)619 Be sure never to carry your 
Bottle and Bisque into the field without your Style and 
Tablet. 1864 Daly Ted, 28 Sept., He had. .seen vast num- 
bers of statuettes in plaster of Paris and in bisque. 

Bisque, variant of Bisk, soup. 

Bisquet te, -quit(e, obs. forms of Biscuit. 

Biss, var. of Byss v.Ods. to sing to sleep. 

Bisschop(e, -choppe, -cop, obs. ff. BrsHop. 

+ Bisse}. Ods. [a. med.L. (also OF.) désse, L. 
bes two thirds of an as, etc., explained as de-75= 
binze partes assis.] Two thirds. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.viu. xvii. (1495) [The mone] 
abydeth in euery signe ii dayes & vi houres and bisse. /éid, 
And _full endyth his course in xxvij dayes and viij houres. 

+ Bisse *, Obs. rare. [a. OF. disse, bisce, bische, 
mod.F, d¢che hind, doe.]_ A female deer, a hind. 

01450 Veneryde Twetyin Kel. Ant.1.154 Bestes of venery? 
Sire, of hertis, of bisses, of bukkes, and of doos. 

+ Bisse}. Ods. rare. Some odoriferous sub- 
stance, [Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 597 has ‘ bissa-bol 
a gum-resin from Arabia, resembling myrrh.’] 

1608 R. Jonnson Seven Champ, u. Ciij b, As though the 
heavens had rained downe showers of Campheare, Bisse or 
Amber greece. 

Bisse, obs. form of Bicr, Byss. 


BISTEP. 


Bisseling, bissemare: see bkEzzLING, BISMER. 

+ Bisset. Sc. Obs. [a. F. dzsette ‘plate of gold, 
sliver, or copper, wherewith some kindes of stuffe 
are striped’ (Cotgr.). Cf. Littré.] Lace or bind- 
ing of gold, silver, silk, etc. 

1561 /uvent, (1815) 154 (JAmM.), Thre curtenis of cram- 
mosie dames. .enrichet upoun the seames with a litle bisset 
of gold. /ézd. 221 And wrocht with small silver bissettis 
wantand bodeis. 1568 in Chalmers Life Q. Afary (1818) 
if. 285, 300 elns of small silken bissetis, 

+ Bisse'xt. Ols. 1n 4-6 bisext(e, 6 (bisex', 
bysext. [ad. L. 47(s)sextus (dies), f. dis twice + 
sextus sixth, the name given to the intercalary day 
inserted by the Julian calendar every fourth year 
after the s¢xth day before the calends of March, 
or 24th of February.) frop~. The intercalary day 
in leap-year; but also taken as = BISSEXTILE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. iii. (1495) 348 The 
Bisexte is gaderynge of eyghtene houres whyche comyth in 
thre yeres wyth syxe houres of the fourth yere to make a 
ful daye.. and the yere Bisextilis hath that name. 1530 
Exyor Gov. 1. xxv. (1883) 265 Bisext, called the lepe yere. 
1618 Sheph. Kad. (1656), In four years, there is one Bysext. 

Bissextile (bisekstil), a and sé. [ad. L. 
bi(s)sextilis (annus), i.e. (the year) of the dzssextes: 
see prec.] 

A. adj. Containing the dzssextus or extra day 
which the Julian calendar inserts in leap-year. 
LBissextile day (=. bissextus dies; see above). 

{1398 The yere Bisextilis (see prec.).] 1594 Brunpevit 
£-xerc. m1. 1. xli, (ed. 7) 355 The Bissextile or leape yeere, 
containing 366 daies. 1696 Wniston 7%. Earth u. (1722) 
158 The Julian Calendar... intercalates the Bissextile Day 
immediately after the Terminalia. 1768 BLacksTonE Cov. 
I]. 140 In bissextile or leap-years. 1854 TomLinson A rago's 
Astron. 189 Thus 1600 was bissextile, 1700 and 1800 were 
Not so. 

B. sb. Leap-year. 

1581 Lamparve £érev. iv. v. (1588) 491 The Bissextile (or 
Leepe yeere) which hapneth once in every foure yeeres. 
1601 Hotiann Pliny I. 586. 1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Commer. 
Pys. Sc. xii. 95 If in addition to this, a bissextile be sup- 
pressed every 4000 years, the length of the year will be 
nearly equal to that given by observation, 


Bissh-: see Bisu-. 

Bissie, bissy, obs. forms of Busy. 

Bissome, obs. form of BEsom. 

+ Bisson, z. Os. Also 1 bisene, 1-4 bisne, 
4 bisen, 5 byson(e, bysom, 6 bysome, bisme, 
7 beasom, beesome, (707th. dial. beesen, beezen.) 
(OE. (Northumb.) é/seze, a difficult word, of doubt- 
ful etymology. Comparison with Du. d77-2zend 
short-sighted, lit. ‘near-seeing, seeing (close) by,’ 
has suggested that it was a corruption of d/séonde, 
f. d-, By + séonde seeing. Another suggestion is 
that the original form was déséxe, f. bi- pref. + 
(ge)stene, -syne, -séne manifest, conspicuous, visible. 
See Skeat. The former explanation has various 
etymological difficulties; the latter appears to 
fail in the sense, since ‘visible close by’ is not 
= ‘seeing only close at hand,’ still less = ‘ blind.’] 

1. Destitute of sight; blind. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 27 Gefylgdon hine tuoege 
bisene. c12z50 Gen. & x. 2822 Quo made bisne, and quo 
lockende? ¢1420 Chron. Viled. 682 A byson mon dwelt 
fast hym by; Pe whyche hadde ben bleynte alle his lyve. 
1548 Upat. Eras, Par. Mark viii. 22 Not poreblynde, 
or a litell appayred, and decayed in sight, but as bysome as 
was possible to be. 1552 Hutort Blynde or beasom borne, 
cecigenus, 1559 Afirr. Mag.478 As thou art bisme, so are 
thy actions blind. F é 

b. In the following the sense is perh.: Purblind. 
ax1250 Oul & Night. 243 A dai thu art blind other bisne. 
c14s0 in Rel. Ant. II. 240 Now the bysom ledys the 
bleynde. 1607 SHAks. Cov. 11. i. 70 What harme can your 
beesome Conspectuities gleane out of this Charracter. 

2. ? Blinding. 

1602 SHaks. Ham.u.ii.52g [The mobled queen] Threat- 
ning the flame With Bisson Rheume. 

+ Bisson, v. Oés. rare. In 7 bizen, byzon. [f. 
prec.] To make blind. Only in ppl. adj. Bissoned. 

c1600 Day Begg. Bednell Gr. iv. 2 Peace; heaven may 
give my byzon’d eyes their light. 1674 Ray .V, C. Iords6 
Bizen'd, blinded. : 

+Bissursolid. A/ath. Obs. rare. [f. L. bis 
twice, double + Sursotip.] The second or double 
sursolid, the seventh power of a number. 

1557 Recorve IVhetst. Hiv. a, Those nombers .. com- 
monly are called bsursolides, or bissursolides, that is, se- 
conde sursolides, or double sursolides. 

Bissyllable. Oés.= DISSYLLABLE. : 

1589 Putrennam Evg. Poesie (Arb.)82 Toeuery bissillable 
they allowed two times, and toa trissillable three times, and 
to euery polisillable more. 

Bist, obs. or dial.=ar/: see BE v. 

Bistard, obs. form of BusTarp. 

Bistare, bister, -sterre: see BESTARE, BESTiR. 

+ Bisteke, v. Obs. [f. bz-, Be- 2 + steke, STEEK 
to fix, shut; cf. Du. and LG. desteken, mod.G. 


bestechen.] trans. To shut (firmly). 
a 1225 Ancr. R.62 pet heo muhten bisteken dead per vte. 
a1240 Sawles Warde 247 Alle .. bisteken brute. 


+ Biste'p, v. Ods. [ME. désteppen, f. b7-, Br- 


| + stefpen to Srep.] zntr. To step, walk, go. 


BISTIGHE. 


122g -uer, K. 174. Vor beo heo histepped ber ute. 

fi Bi'stighe. Obs. rare. [f. bi-, BY prep. + 
stije path; see SryeE.]  By-way, by-path. 

€1340 Suorenan /’s, xxiii). 3 in Wiyedi/'s Bible Pref. 4 The 
bistizes of riztfulnes. a : 

+ Bistint, 7. O6s. [ME. bistinten, f. bi-, BE- 4 
+stinten to be dull or weary, to slaeken; ef. 
StixT.) ¢rans. Vo cause to slacken, to check. 

¢1300 A. Adis, 1183 Was nere lambe in no land lower of 
chere .. Pen was be blonk 10 pe beurn pat hym bistint, 

Bistipuled : sce Bi- fre/.2 1. 

Bistort (bisstpit). [(a. F. béstorte’, ad. L. bi's- 
torta, f. bis twice + forte twisted, fem. pa. pple.] 

1. A spceies of Polygonum (/”. é/storta), named 
from the twistcd form of its large root, bearing 
a cylindrical spike of small flesh-colourcd flowers ; 
also called Svakeweed. See ADDERWORT. 

1578 Lyte Dodoets 21 There be two sortes of Bistorte .. 
the Great Bistorte [and] the Small Bistorte. 1712 tr. Poniet’s 
/Hist. Drugs 1. 44 Vistort is a Plant that has a Root roll’d 
upon itself. 1872 H. Macmittan True Vine vy. 180 The 
common bistorl .. is supposed to have bloomed on Calvary, 
and to have been sprinkled with the drops of blood that fell 
from Christ's side. Hence the pink stains on its white 
flower-heads, and the dark blotches on its gieen leaves. 

2. Surgery. = Bistoury, 

1655 CuLrepPer Aiverins vi. vii. 143 Open the imposthume 
with a crooked incision Knife called a Bistort. 

Bistoury (bisstori, bisturi). Also 5 bystorye, 
$-g bistory, 9 bistouri. [a. OF. déstorie (in 
sense 1), ad. mod.F. é¢stoer? (in sense 2 : origin 
uncertain: see Littré. (Said in some books to 
be from /¢storinm, now Pistoja ; but this is merely 
a conjecture from the similarity of the words.)] 

+1. A medizval weapon, a large knife or dagger. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 65 Eneas had a bystorye or 
wepen crysolite, as it were a lity] swerde crosseles. 

2. Surgery. A scalpel; made in three forms, the 
straight, the curved, and the probe-pointed (which 
is also curved). 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 133 An Incision made with a 
Bistory. 1764 Smectte JWrdwrf 1. Introd. 31 He must .. 
amputate with a bistory. 180q ABERNETHY Sure. Observ. 
214 They were divided by the crooked bistoury. 1859 F. 
Manoney Rel. Futher Prout ii. 546 The surgeon's bistouri. 
1873 Tristram J/oud vy. 92 Screwing my courage to use a 
bistory. . 

Bistre (bisto1). Also bister. [a. F. bés¢ve, in 
same sense; see below.) A brown pigment pre- 
pared from common soot ; the colour of this. 

1727 51 Cuamsers Cye/., Bister, or Bistre, among painters 
..a colour made of chimney-.soot boiled, and afterwards 
diluted with water, 1808 SoutHey Left. (1856) Il. 58 One 
set, of six folios, is leltered in gold upon bister. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell E.xp, xlix. (1856) 467 A dark sky, something be- 
tween the bistre of- the frost-smoke and the indigo of our 
thunder clouds al home. 

b. attrib. and in coms. 

1853 Kane Grinnell E.cp. xxix. (1856) 241 The frost-smoke 
is all around us in _bistre-colored vapor. 1862 THorxeury 
Yurner 1. 59 Published tn aqua-tinta, in imitation of bistre 
or India-ink drawings. 1881 .Va/ure XX111. 223. 

{In form, é7st7¢ comes near to a series of Teutonic words, 
ON. éistr angry, knitting one’s brows, Sw., Da. Aister 
angry, fierce, raging, grim, Du. Azyster bewildered, LG. 
brester having lost one’s way ; also ‘dark, dismal, gloomy ’ 
Flugel. Of these Franck takes the Flemish 4//s¢/er as ap- 
parently the most etymological form, and would refer it to 
an OTeut. “4/-s¢inrt with the notion of ‘deranged, disturbed, 
amazed.” Ifthis be the derivation, these words can hardly be 
related to the Fr, distre, as they might be if ‘gloomy, 
dark’ were the radical notion. Mr, H. Bradley Sarena. 
behistre, betstrevar. of besistrc bissextile, meaning, 1. the bis- 
sextile day in February, 2. unlucky event, disaster, calamity, 
3. ‘a horrible storm or tempest in the aire’ (Cotgr.); 
whence the notions of ‘dismal, gloomy, grim, raging, etc.’ 
might be plausibly derived; but historical evidence as to 
connexion between the various words is wanting.] 

Bistred (bistaid’, ff/. 2. [f. prec. + -Ep 2] 
Stained with or as with bistre. 

1876 Miss Brovcutos Poun xx. 186 A keener look in her 
stained and bistred eyes. 

Bistrete, bistrood : see BesTREW, BESTRIDE. 

+ Bivsule, a. (and sé.) Obs. Also 7 bisulk(e. 
[ad. L. bésertcus two-furrowed, two-cleft, f. 6/- two 

+sulcus furrow.) A. adj. Cleft in two; sfec. 
having a cloven hoof. B. quasi-sé. A cloven- 
hoofed animal, 

1650 BeLwer lthropomet. xiv. 142 The tongue of man 
is not double, or trisulke or bisulke. 1661 LoveLt //is/, 
-inin. § Min., Those that are horned, are commonly 


bisulks. 1693 Phil. Trans, XVII. 850 The Cloven-hoofd 
are either Bisulc .. or Quadrisule. 

So Biswleate, Bisuleated, Bisulcons a., in 
same sense, 

1833 Lyert Elem, Geol. xvi. (1874) 256 Tracks of the 
Anoplotherium with its bisulcate hoof. 1839 47 Topp Cye/. 
Anat. & I’hys. W1. 241/2 Feet bisuleate. 1657 ‘Tomiixson 
Renou's Disp. 468 A Scorpion hath .. arms and fure-cleyes 
bisulcated. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Fp, ui. xxv. ts. 
175 The Swine .. being bisulcons .. is farrowed with open 
eyes as other bisulcous animals. 

+Bisu'lien, v. és. [f. Be-1 + selien, OF. 
sulian to pollute, soil; perh. in OE.: ef. O1IG. 
bisullan, MUG. besul.) To pollute, make filthy. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 37 Pan he fulle ben, [he] bisulied 
hem on pe fule floddri of drunkennesre, 

Bisuyle, obs. form of Besory. 

Nore 


881 


+ Bisweligh, 7. Ols. Pa. pple. bisuelid. 
[f. de-, Be- 24+ MIE. szve/zen, OE. swrglzan, swelgan 
to SWALLow.] To swallow up. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 16484 (Gott.’, Allas! pat pe erd pe time 
pati was born ne had bisuelid me. 

Bisy, biszhop, obs. forms of Busy, Bisior. 

Bit bit), 56.1 Forms: 1-4 bite, 3-5 bytt, 4 
byte, 4-6 byt, bitte, 6 bytte, 7-y bitt, 6- bit. 
(Com. Teut.: OE. éte str. masce., ‘bite, biting,’ 
OF ris. 674, bite, bit7, OS. bite, (MDu. ete, Du. beet), 
ONG., MIG, 67% ‘piece bitten off,’ mod.G, bysz 
‘biting,’ ON.47¢ ‘bite, biting’ Sw. det, Da. bid, biden 
* bite’) :—OTeut. *é777-2 str. mase., f. d/fan to Bite, 
As will be seen on comparing the next word, there 
were two ©'Teut. sbs. derived from this veib, of 
which the senses ‘act of biting,’ ‘ piece bitten off,’ 
were not uniformly distinguished in the diffcrent 
langs. In OE., é/te ‘aet of biting, bite,’ and da 
‘piece bittcn off, inorsel, bit,’ were distinct, but 
both became di7e, 6/¢ in ME., and both are now 
bit, so that they can be distinguished only by 
tracing the history of thcir senses. In the gencral 
sense the former is now represented by the later 
sb. Bire, but 4¢¢ is retained in numerous specific 
uses, esp. that of the biting part of a tool.) 

+I. Biting ; what one bites. All Ods. or dfa/. 

+1. The act or action of biting; a BITE. A/a 
bit: at one bite; also fig. Obs. 

¢893 K. ELrrep Oressus 1. vii, Gnzttas comon ofer eall 
st land..mid fyrsmeortendum bitum. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 

. 370 Hundes heafod zebzerned to acxan.. ba wedendan 
bitas zehelep. @1300 Cursor 3/. 8500 Adam.. thoru a 
bitte [v. 7. bitt, bite, bit] broght allin blam. c1300 A. Adis. 
54360 Her bytt envenymed was. c1440 Promp. Parv. 37 
Bytt, or bytynge, morsus. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades 
(1592) 735 The fretting bit of the tooth of sin. 1639 FuLLER 
Holy War ww. xviii. (1647) 138 He..requested their aid 
only for forty days, hoping to chop up those Albigenses 
ata bit. 1653 Watton Angler 55 You may, if you stand 
close, be sure of a bit, but not sure to catch him. , 

+b. fig. The ‘bite’ or ‘sting’ of death, disease, 
ete.; hence, Zo be one's bit: to be inimical or 
destruetive to one. Obs. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 123 Aforsus tuus ero inferne .. pu 
helle ic wulle beon pin bite. @ 1225 -lncr. XK. 288 Peonne 
he .. bit deades bite. c1449 Pecock Aefr. u. x. 204 A bitte 
to helle {éxferni morsus). 1609 liste (Douay) //osea xiii. 
14 Thy: bitte wil 1 be 6 hel. 

2. ¢ransf. The cutting or penetrating action 
of an edged weapon. Oés. 

ax000 Beownl/ 4126 sEfter billes bite blod-fag swefed. 
ax000 Fata Apest. (Gr.) 34 Purh sweordes bite. a@ 1225 
Leg. Kath. 2436 Ich abide her be bite of swordes egge. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6494 Iwo speirus .. of fell bite. 

+b. A catching hold with a sharp edge; grip. 
ex1g00 Desir. Troy xi. 4702 Pai .. cast ancres with cables 
pat kene were of byt. i 

+ 3. The action of biting food ; 
Hence + bit-grass. Obs. 

1623 FirzHers. Surv. 4 The whole commen is his owne, 
and his tenauntes haue .. onely bytte of mouthe with their 
catell. «2 1600 in Risdon’s Suv. Devon § 308 (18101315 Bite 
grass for all hys beasts. 1624 SANDERSON Seri. (1681) 1. 244 
An heifer .. going alwayes at full bit. 1635 — 2 Sevw. S/. 
Pauls i. 57 An idle servant. -good at bit, and nothing else. 

4. Food to bite, victuals. Chiefly d/a/. 

1719 Scot. Presbyt. Elog. 36(Jam.) He desires no more in 
the world, but a bit and a brat; that is only as much food 
and raimenl as nature craves. a 1845 Hoop Sweef's Comp/., 
Here's a precious merry Christmas; I'm blest if I can earn 
either bit or sup! 1863 Kinxcstey Warer Bad. i. 41 Some 
one will give me a bit and a sup, 

II. The ‘ biting’ part of anything. 

+5. The cutting blade or edge of an cdged tool, 
ax, spade, ete. (o6s.); the point of a pickax. 

¢ 1330 A rth. §& Merl, 4808 The Bite was to fot long. c1400 
Destr. Troy xvi. 7316 With the bit of his blade .. He clefe 
hym to the coler. 1660 SHarrock Vegrtables 109 Get a 
strong hoe, of a good broad bit. 1677 Grew vat. Seeds 
iv. §14 The Lobes ..are shaped like the Bitt of a Spade. 
1747 llooson Miner's Dict. Qiij, We strike or hit .. with 
the Bit or Point of the Hack. 

6. The biting or cutting end or part of a tool; 
spec. the movable boring-piece of a drill (e.g. 
brace and bit, stock ain] bit). or a similar tool for 
use with the ratchet. drilling machine, boring 
machine, ete.; the borer for clearing the vent of 
a gun; the cutting-iron of a plane, the nipping 
parts or jaws of tongs, pincers, and similar tools. 

1594 Pat Jewell-ho. 1. 27 A long Auger or Percer, with 
seuerall large bitles which he may put on and take off at 
his pleasure. 1677 Moxon Jech. E.verc. (1703) 94 ‘Whe 
Gimblet .. hath a Worm at theend of its Bitt. 1693 Lister 
in PAtl. Trans, XVII. 869 The superlative hardning of 
the Heads and Mitts of ‘lools. x FaLconer Diet. 
sVarine (1789) K, The bit, or priming-iron, isa kind of large 
needle .. serving to clear the inside of the touch hole. 1823 
P, Nicuotsox /’ract, Build. 253 The Stock is accompanied 
with several bits, or cutters, made of stecl. 188: GREENER 
Gun 234 The fine- boring bit .. tends in a great measure to 
set the barrel tolerably straight. 

b. Comb., as bit-brace, -holder, -stock. 

1881 Jfechanic § 266, 100 The bit-brace or stock-and-bit is 
the .. principal tool in the second division of boring tools, 

7. The part of a key, at right angles to the 
barrel or shank, which grips the levers of the lock. 


eating ; grazing. 


Bir. 


1644 WS. Louth Lincoln \Churchw. Acc., For one new hit 
fora key 4d. 1677 Moxon Weed. /xerc. (1703) 24 To every 
Ward onthe Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward in the 
Bit of the Key. 1855 A. Hopus Locks v. (1668) 58 Bit or 
Bitt, is the name given, somewhat indefinitely, either to 
the whole flat part of a hey, or to the small stepped por- 
tions of it. ; ; 

8. The mouthpiece.of a horse's bridle, consisting 
ol the metal dr¢-mouth, and adjacent parts, to 
which the reins are attached, ({t is not clear 
whether the word in this sense signifies that which 
the horse bites, or that which bites or grips the 
horse’s mouth. OF. had d¢to/ bridl, frawnnm ; ON. 
bitull, bitill bit of a bridle; the Da. is b/d, Sw. bett, 
Du. gebst, Ger. gebisz.) 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 2310 With be barbe of pe bitte bi 
pe bare nek. ¢1385 Cuaucer £. G. WU 1208 Vhe fomy 

rydil with the bit |z. ». bitte] of gold. c1qqgo /’ romp. 
Pare, 37 Bytt of a brydylle, Zupatuim, 1613 Saks. fen. 
V//1, v. iii. 23 Stop their inouthes with stubborn Bits 
& spurre’em, 173% Battey Dict., Litt [with Horsemen), 
in general signifies the whole machine of a bridle, as the 
bit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the sevil holes, the 
tranchefil, and the cross-chains ; sometimes it is used only 
for the bit-mouth in particular. 1850 Mrs. Brownine 
Prometh, Bd. 1. 160 Steeds that love the bit They champ at. 

b. fig. 

1562 J. [evwoov Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 139, I wyll brydell 
the with rough byt, wife. @ 1649 Daume. oF Hawn, IAs. 
8/1 Not feeling honour’s bit, nor reason’s rein. 1789 Wot- 
cott (P, Pindar) Jiés, (1812) I]. 118 Now calmly Camden 
takes the bit, And trots so mildly under Master Pit. 

ce. fransf. A like contrivance in any apparatus. 

1660 Mra. Worcester Water-comm, Engine 15 The.. 
Engipe {has} A Helm or Stern with Bitt and Reins, where- 
with any Child inay.. controul the whole Operation. 

da. 70 draw bit: to stop one’s horse by pulling 
at the reins; hence fg., to stop, slacken speed. 
To take the bit in his teeth (of a horse): i.e. so that 
it eannot hurt the mouth; hence, to become un- 
manageable, to be beyond restraint ; also fg. 

1600 Asp. Assot Exp. Youah 52: Neither yet taking 
the bit perversely in his teeth. 1664 Burier //ued. i i. 
560 And for three years has rid your Wit And Passion with- 
out drawing Bit. 1782 Cowrer Table Talk 685 Spend- 
thrift. .never drawing bit. 1857 Rusxin /’o/. Econ. Art 28 
If he takes the bit fairly in his teeth. ; 

e. comb., as bit- bridle, -maker, -mouth -rein. 

1577 Het.towrs Gueuara's Ep.72 Alexander the Great did 
write unto Pulion his Bitmaker, 1676 Loud, Gas. No. 
1078/4 A brown leather Saddle.. and a Bitt Bridle. 1766 
Entick Londou 1V. 73 This company of Loriners or Bitt- 
makers. 1833 Regul. Justr. Cavairy 1. 44 The bridoon is 
to be taken in the same inanner as Ihe bit reins. 

9. techn. Applied to parts of various mechanical 
contrivanees; ¢.g. the eopper head of a soldering- 
iron; « short sliding piece of tube in a comet 
for modifying the tone; the joint connecting the 
stretcher and rib of an umbreila; the earlike 
projections above the bowl of a spoon. 

1703 Loud, Guz. No. 3895/4 7 Silver Spoons, no Marks, 
but branched on the tops, and the outsides of the Bits, etc. 

Bit, sJ.2. Forms: 1 bita, 2 bite, 3-6 byte, 6 
bytte, 6- bit. [Com. Teut.: OF é/fa wk. masc., 
morsel, bit =OFris. d7ta, OS. *b/to, (MDu. dete, 
Du. éeet bit, morsel , OHG. 4/220 biting, MHC. 
bizze, mod.G. bésse, bissen piece bitten off, bit, ON. 
éitf bit, mouthful (Sw. 47, Da. vd bit, morsel :— 
OVeut. *éifon- wk. mase., f. d/fan to bite. As to 
the relation of this to Bit sé4.1, see that word ; 
both became in ME. éfte, mod.Eng. 677, so that 
the two words ean now be separated only in sensc. 
In the strict sense of ‘the portion bitten off,’ the 
later sb. BiTE is now used.] 

+1. The portion of food bitten off at oncc; as 
much as is taken in the mouth at once; a mouth- 
ful; =Bire sd. 4. Obs. 

€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 27 Pa after bam bitan |//atton, 
bite} satanas eode on hyne. 1297 R. Giovc. 207 And 
spyted hym poru out myd an yrene spyte, And rostede in 
Pe grete fure to abbe fe folle byte. 1377 Laxct. 7’. 7. B. 
XVItt, 200 Pe bite pat pei cten. 1670 Levins J/ar7p. 148 
Bit, éuccedla, minntal, 1590 Svenser F. Q. 1. viii. 4x His 
bare thin checkes for want of better bits. 1622 FLetcurr 
Span. Curate wu. iv. 33 He'll eat but half-a-dozen bits, and 
rise immediatly, 1665 Boyie Occas. Nef. iii. ad fin., When 
we dip them in vinegar, we may, for sauce to one bit, devour 
alive a schole of little animals. 

tb. A bite or mouthful of grass for cattle. Ods. 
_ 1523 Fitzurre, //usé. § 70 And there be to noche grasse 
in a close, the cattel shall fede the worse, for a good bytte 
to the erthe is suffycyente. 1579 Tomson Calein Sern. 7 im. 
151/2 The verie asses may haue a bit there, as we say in 
common prouerbes. 

This passcs into the sense of : 

2. Morscl, sinall picce of food , without actual 
teference to biting. ence davaty bit, tit-bit, ete. 

¢€ 1200 Ormin 6640 He badd tatt 3ho shollde himm ec An 
bite bradess brinngenn. « 1§50 Scot. Poems 16th € 11. 197 
Gif God was made of bits of breid. 1588 Suans. 2. 4. Z. 
1. i, 26 Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the 
wits. ¢1626 Dick of Devon 1, ii, in Bullen O. 72 11 15 
England that yeare was but a bit pickd out To be layd on 
their Kinges Trencher. 1684 Busxvas /iler. u. 67 Come, 
said Christiana, will you eat a bit? c18s0 rad. Ves. 
(Reldg.) 615, 1 had not had a bit of meat for a long time 
in my house. 1860 ‘yxpavt. G/a:. 1. § 11. 80 We had not 
a bit of bread nor a drop of wine left 
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BIT. 


By extension to other things : 

3. A small piece formed by cutting, breaking, or 
other process ; a morsel, a fragment. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. v. it. 159 The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, & greazie reliques, Of her ore-eaten faith. 1611 
Corcr., Precette, a shred, bit, morsell, manmocke ; a small 
parcell, or peece. 1694 Satmon /atrica 1. v. 303/1 Cut also 
the root of Peony into little bits. 1716-18 Lapy M. W. 
Montacue Lef?. 1. x. 35 There is not the least bit of linen 
to be seen. 1838 Coorer Surg. Dict. 1470 To remove [from 
the wound] any extraneous matter, such as gravel, bits 
of glass or china. : 

b. By bits: a little ata time. Az¢ dy bi¢:=prec., 
gradually, piecemeal; also @7¢tvzé. and quasi-sé. 
+ At bits and starts; irregularly, intermittingly 
(cf. by fits and starts). 

1596 Srenser /. Q. 1. ii. 33 Workes of heavenly wits 
Are quite devourd, and brought to nought by little bits! 
1624 GATAKER 7vaxsubst, 176 His grace is not consumed by 
bits. 1632 SHeRwoop, By bitts, par szorceanx. 1704 Swirt 
T. Tub (1768) 1. 142 He writ it ina week at bits and starts. 
1849 Hare Par. Seruz. 1. 189 To pick it up in this way bit 
by bit. 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. it. 45 This sort of 
bit-by-bit reform, going on for six hundred years. 

4. A small portion or quantity, a little (of any- 
thing material or immaterial). Also applied to 
complete objects, viewed as portions or samples 
of a substance. 7o give any one a bit of one’s 
mind; (collog.) to express one’s candid (and un- 
complimentary) opinion of his conduct, etc. 

1740-61 Mrs. Devany Life & Corr. (1861) 111. 239, 1 shall 
be only allowed bits and scraps of time for it. 1787 ‘G. 
Gampapo’ Acad. Horsewt. (1809) 20 Nothing now ts to be 
seen but bred horses; every apprentice must bestride a bit 
of blood. 1815 Scotr Guy AJ/. xi, There was never a pret- 
ur bit o’ horseflesh in the stable o’ the Gordon Arms. 1859 
Jeruson Britanny xv. 244 Picturesque little bits of scenery. 
1867 FREEMAN Voriw. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 696 The vigor- 
ous little bit of English. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. 
vii. (1877)154 The peasant was called from his heavily-bur- 
dened bit of land. 1876 Trevetyan A7acaulay 11. ix. 122 
This bit of criticism shews genuine perspicacity. 1864 Lp. 
CampBeLt in Vines 12 Apr. (Hoppe) He had given the 
house what was called a ‘ bit of his mind’ on the subject. 

b. ellipt. 

1862 AnstED Channel /s/. 1. iv. (ed.2)63 The rocky bits to 
be seen at the back of Herm. 1879 Furnivatt ep. E. 
Eng. Text Soc.6 The Preface has an interesting bit. about 
Wine-growing in England. 

e. Used depreciatively or pitifully in Sc. and 
north Eng., as in ‘bits of children’ = poor little 
children. Also in colloquial Eng., in singular, as 
‘a bit of a coward’ = somewhat of a coward; ‘a 
little bit of a place’ =a place comparatively petty. 

1677 RutHerrorp Let?. xxix. (1862) 1. 201 What is behind 
.. but that sinners warm their bits of clay houses at a fire of 
their own kindling. 1815 Scorr Guy A/. xxvi, When Ailie 
has had her new gown and the bairns their bits o’ duds. 1855 
Cartyte in Froude Life (1885) IY. xxii. 170 Thy bits of 
debts paid. 1861 Geo. Exvtor Si/as A/. 110 As to washing 
its bits o’ things. 1885 /d/ustrv. Loud. News 9 May 4091/1 A 
bit of a landslip somewhere down the line. 1885 A/azch. 
Exam. 28 May 5/3 If Riel proved himself to be a bit of a 
coward. 4 

5. collog. A very small measure or degree, a jot, 
a whit; used adzd, in the expressions a 677: a 
little, somewhat, rather; of a éz¢: not in the 
least, not at all; every d7¢: entirely, quite. 


1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765), 1 had not wrong'd the 


Gods a bit. 1719 T. Gorpon Cordial Low Spir. 174 An 
Aspect every Bit as terrible. 1749 Fietpinc Zou Jones ix. 
vi, He loves her not a bit the worse, 1860 Geo. Extor 1/i// 
ou Fl, ii, 11 71 You should have sent me to school a bit 
more. 1865 TRroLLore Leltor Est. iii. 26 The old tower out 
there. It isn’t changed a bit! 1869 TrReveLyan /forace at 
Univ. Athests 61 He sings a sparkling song, can write a bit. 
1885 /dlustr. Loud. News 14 Feb. 184/1, 1 am a little bit 
afraid of him. 

6. collog. A short while ; a short space of time. 

1653 Watton Angler 211 There we sit Fora bit Till we 
fish intangle. 1794 Copwin Cad. IV illiams (1849) 86, ‘1 
think we may as well stop here a bit.” 1800 Mar. Epce- 
wort Cast. Rackrent Wks. 1832 1. 70 ‘It’s uo time for 
punch yet a bit.” 1884 /”cess Alice Adeut. 41, 1 cannot tell 
you what pleasure it has been to have that dear child a 
little bit. 

b. Sc. The exact point or ‘nick’ of time. 

1785 Burns Addr, Ded/ xi, When the best wark-lume i’the 
house .. Is instant made no worth a louse, Just at the bit. 

7. Sc. A small piece of ground, a ‘spot? 

1814 Scott /Vaz, II]. 237 It’s a bieldy enough bit. 1816 
— «tutig. xxv, What gars ye stop [digging] now ?—ye’re 
just at the very bit for a chance. 1879 Jamieson Sc. Dict, 
s. y., He canna stan’ in a bit [i. e. still, in one spot]. 

8. In reference to money: 

a. Thieves slang. Money. Cf. Bite sé. 5. 

1607 Drkker Fests to make Merie Wks. (Grosart) 11. 328 
if they..once knew where the bung and the bit is .. your 
purse and the inoney. 1608 — Bel. Lond. W11. 122 ‘To 
learne .. what store of Bithe hathin his Bag. 1832 J/irror 
17 Noy. 333 Coiners .. venus, Dit-makers. 

b. Applied in the Southern States of N. America, 
in the West Indies, etc., to small silver coins 
forming fractions of the Spanish dollar, or (when 
these are obsolete) to their value in current money. 

Last century the 4/¢ was generally the old Mexican real= 
4 of a dollaror about 6$d. sterling ; later values assigned are 
a half pistareen or 4); of a dollar, 7, of a dollar, and (in 
some colonies the vaiue of 14d. sterling. 

1683 Col. Kec. Penn. 1. 85 Vheir Ahuse to y* Govermm', 
in Quining of Spanish Bitts and Boston money. 1730 
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SoutHaLt Bugs 8, | would give him..a Bit, (a Piece of 
Spanish Money, there current at Seven-pence Half-Penny). 
1780 Cook Voy. (1785) 1. 18 The meat 1s .. sold for half a 
Bit (three pence sterling) a pound. c1782 T. JEFFERSON 
A utobiog. Wks, 1859 1. App. 165 The tenth [of the dollar] 
will be precisely the Spanish bit, or half-pistareen. a@ 1848 
Marryat &. Reefer liii, 1..gave my sable nurses a handful 
of bits each. 1883 Ceuztury Alag. X XVII. 29 With six bits 
in his pocket and an axe upon his shoulder. 

ce. collog. A small coin or ‘ piece’ of money, the 
valrie being generally named, as seven-shilling bit 
(an obs. Eng. gold coin), stxpenny, fourpenny, 
and ¢hreepenny bit. In slang = fourpence. 

1829 Marrvat /, A/é/dway ii, A seven shilling bit would 
be thought handsome. 

9. In Scotch 42¢ is used for d77 of (‘a bit bread’; 
cf Ger. e72 Sttick Brod), and for bit of a (‘a bit 
bairn’) ; in the latter use it approaches the nature 
of an adj. =little, tiny, small. 

1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. iii, His wee bit ingle blinkin 
bonilie. 1787 Beatrie Scotticisms 13 A bit bread, a bit 
paper.—A bit of bread, a bit of paper. 1816 Scott Axfég. 
vil, 1 heard ye were here, frae the bit callant ye sent. 1883 
J. Hawruorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. aay I can take 
a bit draw of the pipe. ‘ 

10. Comb. Bit-wise, little by little, a bit at a 
time, piecemeal. 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 11. 1064 Codified law does not 
adapt itself to the successive wants of successive ages so 
easily as law made bit-wise. 


+ Bit sd.3 Os. Forms: 1 byt, bytt, 2 
butte, 3-5 bitte, 4 bit. [OE. dyt(¢) str. fem., 
cogn. w. ON. éytta pail, MDu., MLG. butte (Du. 
but, LG. but, bit water-bucket, cask; adopted, 
at some period, from med.L. bz¢/is, butta (cf. It. 
botte, Sp., Pr. bota, F. botte, boute), of uncertain 
origin: see Diez, Littré, Scheler. OE. had also 
éyden fem., a butt, cogn. w. OHG. éu¢ina, MHG. 
biiten, bute, mod.G. butte, adopted from med.L. 
butina, *budina, dim. of dutta. The phonetic 
forms show-that these words are not Teutonic. 
Cf. Burt, Bottyr.] <A leathern bottle or flask ; 


the uterus or womb ; a fire-bucket. 
c1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 336 Uter, byt. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 Ne hig ne dod niwe win on 


ealde bytta..gyf hi dod, ba bytta beod tobrokene. a 1200 
in Wr.-Wiilcker loc. 552 Uter, butte. c1230 //ali Aled. 
35 Inwid pi wombe swelin pe bitte [v7 butte], c¢ 1467 


£. E, Gilds 382 That the bitters be redy with hur horses 
and bittes to brynge water .. when eny parelle of fuyre ys. 

Bit (bit), v. [f Birr 50.2] 

L. ¢vans. To fttmish with a bit, to put the bit 
into the mouth of (a horse) ; to accustom to the bit. 

1583 GoLpDING Calvin ou Deut. clvi. 962 Wee be as coltes 
that were neuer sadled nor bitted. 1602 Warner A/d. Eng. 
xu. Ixxii. (1612) 298 Till when the Horse was neuer back’t 
‘or bitted. 1814 Scotr Wav. xxxix, The horses were not 
trained to the regular pace .. nor did they seem bitted (as 
it is technically expressed) for the use of the sword. 

jig. To curb, restrain. 

1824 CoLeripGe Ads Ne/7. (1848) 1. 82 It is not women 
and Frenchmen only that would rather have their tongues 
hitten than bitted. 1858 Bricut For. Pol., Sp.(1876) 468 At 
the Bevoutien the monarchy of England was bridled and 
bitted. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of BrrE v. 

Bitacnie, bitaght, etc.: see BE-. 

Bitale, variant of ByTALE, Oés., parable. 

+ Bitalt, v. Ods. vare—!. [ME.,, f. 67-, BE- + 
talten :—OE. tealtian to shake.) ¢razs. Toshake. 

1325 £.E. Aliit. P. A. 1160 Bot of pat munt I watz bitalt. 

Bitamen, obs. form of BITUMEN. 

+ Bita'velen, v. O05. vare— 1. [f. d7-, BE- + 
TAVELEN, ?to talk.] To overthrow (in argument). 

ai2z25 Leg. Kath, 1284 An anlepi meiden, wid hire anes 
mud, haued swa biteuelet [7.7 bitaulet ow], itemet, and 
itetet. 


Bitch (bitf), 54.1 Forms: 1 bicece, bicge, 
3-4 bicche, 4 bycche, biche, 5 bych(e, (begch), 
5-6 bytchie, 9 Sc. bich, 6- bitch. [OE. dzcce, 
elsewhere in Teutonic only in ON. d7k&ja: it is 
altogether uncertain what is the relation of the 
two words, whether they are cognate, or if not, 
which is adopted from the other. If the ON. 
bikkya was the original, it may, as shown by 
Grimm, be ad. Lapp. fz/tja: but the converse is 
equally possible. Ger. detze, pe¢ze (only modern), 
if related at all, must be a germanized form of 
bitch, ‘The history of the F. ézche bitch, and dzche 
fawn, and their relation, if any, to the Eng. word, 
are unknown. There is a Sc. form ézc# sometimes 
affected in the pronunciation of sense 1, to avoid 
association with sense 2.] 

l. The female of the dog. 


tooo .E eric Gloss. in Wr,-Wiilcker Voc. 120 Canicula, 
bicge. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 362 Biccean meolc. ¢1300 
&. Als. 5394 Comen tigres many hundre ; Graye bicchen 
als it waren. 1387 TrRevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. 111. 141 He 
fonde a bicche 3cue be childe souke. 1398 - Barth. De P. 
&. xvin. i. (1495) 742 The bytche bringeth forth blynde 
whelpes. 1542 BrinkLtow Complaynt xxiv. (1874) 63 As 
chast as a sawt bytch. 
blinde bitches Puppies, fifteene i’th litter. a 1680 BUTLER 
Rem, xvii. (1759) 12, 1842 Lever Handy Andy ii. 14 All 
the dogs are well, I hope, and my favourite bitch. 
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BITE. 


b. The female of the fox, wolf, and occasionally 
of other beasts; usually in combination with the 
name of the species. (Also as in sense 2.) 

1555 Even Decades W. [nd. 11. u. (Arb.) 144 The dogge 
tiger beynge thus kylled they .. came to the denne where 
the bytche remayned with her twoo younge suckynge 
whelpes. 1569 SPENSER Sou. vii. a1687 CoTron Aeueid 
Burlesqued (1692) 70 1 saw Mischievous bitchfox Helena. 
1749 Fietpinc Yom Younes x. vii, We have got the dog fox, 
1 warrant the bitch is not far off. 1820 Scott Mouast. 
xxxvi, As if ye had been littered of bitch-wolves, not born 
of women. 1825 Bro. Fouathan Wi. 265 The whelp of a 
bitch-catamount. . 

2. Applied opprobriously to a woman; strictly, 
a lewd or sensual woman. Not now in decent use; 
but formerly common in literature. 

2 a1go0o Chester Pl, (1843) 181 Whom calleste thou queine, 
skabde biche? 1575 J. Stitt Gavin. Gurtou . ti, Come 
out, thou hungry needy bitch. 1675 Hosses Odyssey xvul. 
310 Ulysses looking sourly answered, You Bitch. 1712 Ar- 
BUTHNOT Fohu Bull (1755)9 An extravagant bitch of a wife. 
1790 Wotcott (P. Pindar) ddv. Fut. Laureat Wks. 1812 
11. 337 Callher Prostitute, Bawd, dirty Bitch. 1833 Marryat 
P. Stiple (1834) 446 You are a.. son of a bitch. 

b. Applied to a man (less opprobrious, and 
somewhat whimsical, having the modern sense of 
‘dog’). Not now in decent use. 

a1500 £, £, A/isc. (1855) 54 He is a schrewed byche, In 
fayth, I trow, he be a wyche. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Younes 
xvu. ii, Landlord is a vast comical bitch. 

3. Comb. and attrib., as (scnse 1) bitch-puppy, 
-whelp; (sense 2) bztch-baby, -clout, -daughter, 
-hunter, -son;, ~ bitch-daughter (0és.), the night- 
mare; biteh-fou a. ($c.), as drunk and sick as 
a bitch, ‘ beastly’ drunk. 

az1400 Cov. Alyst. 218 Come fforthe, thou hore, and 
stynkynge *byche-clowte. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 Pe *Bych- 
doghter, efialta, noxa. 1786 Burns /uterz, Ld, Dare, I’ve 
been .. bitch-fou ‘mang godly priests. 1787 HUNTER in 
Phil, Trans, LX XVil.255 My Lord Clanbrassil purchased 
a *Bitch-puppy. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Alerl. 8487 *Biche sone! 
thou drawest amis. c¢ 1480 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 251 Hec 
catula,a*byche qwelpe. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 220 The 
*bitch-whelpe that commeth of the first litter. 

Bitch, 53.2 AZining. Also biche, BECHE, q.v. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. s. v. Boriug, For drawing up 
the Rods, we have, to hold them, an Iron Instrument called 
a Bitch, and, for unscrewing them, two more we call Dogs. 
1881 Raymonp Jinxiug Gloss., Biche, a tool ending below 
e a conical cavity, for recovering broken rods from a bore- 

ole. 

+ Bitch, v.1 Ods. [f. Brrcu 56.1 sense 2.) zxtr. 
a. To frequent the company of lewd women. b. 
To call any one ‘bitch.’ 

1675 C. Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 177 Jove, thou now art 
goinga Bitching. 1687 — Aewerd Burl. (1692) 43. 1709 Ram. 
Fuddle-Caps 6 1n wonderful Rage went to Cursing and 
Bitching. 

Bitch v.2 [perh. f. Bircy sb. sense 1.] 

1. trans. To hang back. rare. 

1777 Burke Letter in Corresp. (1844) 11. 157 Norton 
(Speaker] bitched a little at last ; but though he would re- 
cede, Fox stuck to his motion. 


2. trans. To spoil, to bungle. 

Mod. collog. ‘What a mess he made of it ! he thoroughly 
bitched the business.’ 

+Bitchery. és. 
Lewdness, harlotry. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 648/1 Such mariage is 
very vnlawfull lechery and plain abhominable bychery. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie 1. 1v. 188 He will vnline himselfe 
from bitchery. @1704 T. Brown Hs. (1760) II. 94 (D.) 
The roguery of their lawyers, the bitchery of their paramours. 


Bite (bait), v. Pa. t. bit (bit). Pa. pple. 
bitten (bit’n); also bit. avch. Forms: fy. 
1-2 bitan, 2~4 biten, (4-6 byte, 6-7 bight), 4- 
bite. /a.7. 1-4 bat, 3-5 bot, 4-5 boot, 4-6 
(and 9 dial.) bote, (5 boght); 7- bit; f/ 1 
biton, 2-4 biten; also sing. 4 bett, bited, 5 
bete; Sc. 4 bayte, 6 bait, 6- bate. a. pple. 
1-4 biten, 4 byten, bittin, (ybite, ibyten), 8-9 
bit, 7- bitten. [Com. Teut.: OE. é7/az, pa. t. bd?, 
biton, pa. pple. dzten = OS. bitan (MDu. deen, 
Dn. dite), OF ris. b¢ta, ON. dita (Sw. bita, Da, 
bide), OHG. dizan (MHG., b7ze2, mod.G. be7szer). 
Goth. éeztan, pa.t. batt, bitum, pple. bitans :— 
OTeut. *d#tarz, cogn. w. Skr. dhid-, L. fid- (findere> 
‘to cleave, split.’ Originally inflected like zrz¢e ; 
but since 16th c. the regular pa. t. dofe, still 
used in Lancashire, etc., has been snperseded in 
standard Eng. by the form é2¢, which (though it 
has the original vowel of the plural) is not a con- 
tinuation of that form, but formed either after the 
pa. pple., or on the analogy of some other verbs 
of the same class.] 

I. Said of the teeth. ° 

1. svans. To cnt into, pierce, or nip (anything) 


with the teeth. 

To bite is the function of the front teeth (incisors and 
canines); the back teeth (molars) chew, crush, or grind. 

a 1000 Beownlf 1488 He gefeng hrade. .sla:pendne rinc bat 
ban-locan. 1400 Cov. AZyst, (1841) 29 Adain ffor thou that 
appyl boot Agens my byddyng. ¢ 1420 Anturs Arth. xliii, 
The burlokkest blonke ther euyr bote brede. @ 1g00 in 
Retrosp. Rev. (1853) Nov. 104 The appulle that Adam bett. 


[f. Bitcu sé.) + -ERyY.] 


‘ 


BITE. 


1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 208 b, He that doth byte 
a thynge dothe not vtterly destroye it but mynysshe it. 
1592 Suaks, Ven. § Ad. 316 He stamps and bites the poor 
flies in his fume. 1733 cuir On Poetry 90 Be mindful, 
when invention fails, ‘To scratch your head and bite your 
nails. 

b. with adverbial complement. 70 drte away 
ot off: to remove or detach by biting. Zo drte 
through, asunder, in two, etc.: to divide by biting. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2926 Here aldre heuedes he of bot. 
1374 Craucrer Bocth. u. vi. 53 Pis free man boot of hys 
owen tunge, and cast it in pe visage of pilke woode tyraunte. 
1460 Capcrave Chron. (1858) 178 His hed was byten fro the 
body. 1480 Robt, Devyl/155 in Hazl. £. PP. 1.225 ys teeth 
grewe so peryllousslye, That the norysshe nypples he bote 
awaye. a1529 SKELTON 7, Sfarowe 302 The selfe same 
honnde’.. Myght byteasondre thy throte. [1861 E. Wavcn 
Birtle Carter's T. 11 His wife hote her tung i’ two.] | 1870 
Geo, Evtot Arurgart. ii, Truth has rough flavours if we 
bite it through. 

ce. with cognate object. 
¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1343 A gret bite he bot of helle. 

2. zutr. or absol. in same sense. Const. of, 07, 
upon (obs.). To drte af: to make an attempt to 
bite, to snap with the teeth at. 

¢117§ Lamb. Hom. 123 Ne nom he na alle..ah ane dale 
alswa me bit of ane epple. @1300 Cursor M. 18732 He 
.. Pat neuer o pat appel bate. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. 
R. v. xx. (1495) 126 Sharpe teeth growen or the brode teeth. 
for it nedyth to byte ratherthan to grynde. ¢1450 Avi. de 
fa Tour (x868) 148 She bote upon the appille. 1596 SrpENSER 
State Irct. 46 [They] byte at the dugge from which they 
sucked life. 1668 Perys Diary rr Feb., [It] makes me mad to 
see them bite at the stone, and not at the hand that flings it. 
3. ¢rans. To wound or lacerate with the teeth. 
arooo Riddles (Gr,) Ixvi. 4 AEghwa .. bited mec on ber 

lic. ¢1300 A’. Adis. 5435 Hy biten [ fa. ¢.] bothe man and 
hors, 1340 Ayend. 66 Pe felle dog pet byt and beberkp 
alle po Bet he may. c1400 Destr, Troy xxix. 12150 Scho 
bete hom bitturly with hir bare teth. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom, 
(1879) 399 ‘The grewhonde .. grevously bote hym. 1557 A. 
arthur (Copland) ut. v, The whyte brachet bote hym by 
the buttocke and pulled out a pece. 1640 Saks. Tev7f. 11. 
ii, ro Sometime like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, And 
after biteme. 1766Gotpsm. Llegy Mad Dog, Thedog..Went 
mad, and bit the man. 1845 Foro Havndbk. Sparn i. 42 
The last man is the one the dog bites. 

b. with cognate object. 

1607 TorseLt Serpents 613 The Spider .. biteth into his 
head a mortal wound. 

e. fig. (cf. wound, sting, prick.) 
¢ 1200 Orm1N 15580 Hat lufe towarrd godess hus Me bitebp 
iminherrte. ¢ 1325 Metr. Hom. 105 Penanz bites man ful 
sare. 153% Evvor Gov, 1. ix. (1557)24 Hym a lytle chydyng 
sore byteth. 1649 I’uLteR Just Man's Fun, 18 An affrighted 
conscience ., biting of them. 1675 Hosses Odyss. vit. 186 
So much your words me bite. 

da. adsol. or intr. 

1380 Wycuir Sel. iiks, 111. 440 Lettip [pe houndis] bobe 
to berke and to byte. 1530 Patscr. 456/1 A woman can 
defende her selfe no better than to scratche and byte. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 829 A dead man biteth not. 1§91 
Spenser A/, //ubberd 424 Yet spite bites neare. 1647 May 
Hist. Parl.t, vii. 73 Would faine be at something were like 
the Masse, that will not bite; a muzzled Religion. 1720 
Watts Div. & Alor, Songs xvi, Let dogs delight to bark 
and bite. 1855 Macauay //7st. Eng. 1V. 666 It was better 
to die biting and scratching to the last. 

4. trans. To ‘sting’ as a serpent, or an insect 
that sucks blood. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 5955 (Gott.) Hungri flies .. pat bath pai 
bat bath man and best. 1382 Wycur Prov. xxiii. 32 It 
[wine] shal bite as a shadewe eddre (1535 Covern. it byteth 
like a serpent. So r6x1r), 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113/4 
Saynt machaire kyldea flee that botehym. 1535 CoverDALE 
Nib, xxi. € Fyrie serpentes. .which bote (Gevev. and 1611 
bit] the people. 1730 SouTHaLL &xgs 19 This Sucking the 
Wound ..is what we improperly call cae us. 1793 T. 
Beppors Calculus 185 He employed more than three thou- 
sand vipers, and caused to be bit more than four thousand 
animals. 1871 B. Tavtor Faust 1 v. (1886) 64 We crack 
them [fleas] and we crush them, At once, whene’er they bite, 

+ 5. trans. To go on nipping (portions of food), 
to nibble; to eat. Ods. 

c13205 Lay. 15340 Ne moste he nauere biten mete. 
Bestiary 262 Ne bit 3e nowt de barlic beren abuten. 1590 
Srenser F. Q. t. i. 23 As gentle shepheard. . Markes which 
doe byte their hasty supper best. 

+b. absol. or intr. Const. on, upon. Obs. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prol. 36 Her at this alestake I 
wil both drynke and biten on a cake. 1535 Cover. Afica/t 
ili. 5 When they haue eny thinge to byte vpon. ¢ 1620 Z. 
Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 49 He..Shall..neither have to 
bite, nor yet to sup. 1640 Bp. Hart Ch~. Moder. (Ward) 
28/2 Fain to bite upon beans to keep himself from sleeping. 
‘ +e. trans. Of liquid food: To taste, to drink. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 364. @1300 A. Horn 1130 No beer nul- 
lich ibite Bote of coppe white. @1300 //avelvk 1731 No 
page so lite, That euere wolde ale bite. 

6. intr. Of lish: To seize or snap a/ the bait of 
the angler. 

1653 Watton dgler 86 He thought that Trout bit not 
for hunger but wantonness. /dse’, 131 Ile will bite both at 
the Minnow, the Worm, and the Fly. r71x Appison Spec?. 
No. 108 Pp 2, I intend to..see how the Perch bite in the 
Black River. 1878 Jevons Prim. Polit. Econ. 29 The 
angler .. in the early morning .. when the fish will bite. 

db. fig. To take or be caught by any bait. 

1752 Carte //is?, Fug. III. 247 The council hit eagerly at 
the proposal. 1786 ‘I’. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 5r Do not 
bite at the bait of pleasure till you know there 1s no hook 
beneath it. 

+7. To bite in: to repress (what one has to say); 
to restrain (one’s feelings, etc.). Obs. 
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1608 Bp. Hatt fist. 1. v, How manly he could bite-in his 
secret want; and dissemble his over-late repentance. 1650 
— Cases Consc. 380 Content to bite in their hidden griev- 
ances. 

II. Said of othcr things. 

8. trans. To cut into or penetrate as a sharp- 
edged weapon, Also fig. 

a1o00 Riddles (Gr.) xxxviii. 13 Blod ut ne com .. peah 
mec heard bite stid-ecg style. ¢1374 Cuaucer Auel. § Arc, 
270 The swerde of sorowe byte iy wooful harte. @1450 
Syr. Eelam, 490 Ther was no knyfe that wolde hym byte. 
1611 SHaks. Wit. 7. ii. 157 My Dagger muzzeld, Least 
it should bite it's master. 1700 Drvpen Meleagcr 4 A. 
86 No sounding ax presum’d those trees to hite. 1859 T'EN- 
nyson “utd 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And crack’d 
the helmet thro’, and bit the bone, 

b. absol. or intr. 

a 1002 Beowulf 5150 Sio ecg xewac bat unswidor. ¢ 1314 
Guy Warw. 123 He hem smot With his fauchon that wele 
bot. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgvs. 7. 150 Poruhe oute his armour it 
wil kerue and bite. crg00 ZArpA.(Turnb. 1843) 743 Gret 
axes..full scharpe bytond. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1h. 

5 lhe fedderit flanis .. Outthrow thair birueis bait. 1598 
Suaks. Alerry Wu. i. 136, | haue a Sword: and it shall 
bite vpon my necessitie. 1842 Macau.ay Battle Lake 
He 3 viii, Cainerium knows how deeply The sword of Aulus 

1tes. 

te. Const. 27, zifo, fo, of, on, upon. Obs. 

e1205 Lav. 7513 Pet swerd in bat. c1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 
426 Pe bit of pe broun stel bot on be grounde. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Ants. 7. 1776 The jelous strokes on here helmes 
byte. ¢1430 Sy”. 7ryam. 1221 To hys herte hys spere can 
byte. 1596 Spenser /.Q.11.v. 7 There the stcel stayd not, 
but inly bate Deepe in his flesh. 1634 Alalory’s Arthur 
(1816) II.255 There would no sword bite on him, no more 
than upon a gad of steel. 

9. trans, and ¢xtr. To cause a sharp smarting 
pain (to): as a sharp stroke, a blister, caustic, etc. 

ex1325 E. E. Allit, P. C. 373 Heter hayrez bay hent pat 
asperly bited. 1377 Lanot. P. ¢. B. xx. 359 Fro lenten to 
Ienten He lat hise plastres bite. ¢1485 Dighy Myst, (1882) 
iu. 735 Thys hard balys on pi bottokkys xall byte! 1594 
Lyty AZoth. Bomb. 1.i,73 These medecines bite hot on great 
mischiefes. 1637 RuTHERFORD Le/?. Ixxxiv. I. 215 Our crosses 
would not bite upon us if we were heavenly-minded. 

b. To make (the mouth, throat, etc.) smart. 

1§52 Hutoet, Site as.. ginger and peper the tonge. 
1580 Baret Ady. B 731 This mater biteth me by the 
stomacke. 1803 R. Dattas Afist. ATaroovs I. iv. 92 Offer- 
ing a..man. .his choice of wine or rum..he chose the latter, 
with this answer: ‘Oh! Sir, any thing that bites the throat.’ 

+e. zntr. To have a ‘nip’; to taste of Obs. 

1713 Lond. & Countr. Brew.1.(1742) 47 It makes the Ale 
bite of the Yeast. ) : 

10. trans. and adsol. To affect painfully or injuri- 
ously with intense cold. Cf. frost-bitten. 

1552 Hutoet, Bite, as frost biteth the grasse. 1553 EpeNn 
Treat. New [nd.19 Thei are nether bytten with colde in 
winter nor burnt with heate in somer. 1600 Suraxs. A. ¥.Z. 
uu. vil. 186 Freize, freize, thou bitter skie that dost not bight 
so nigh as benefitts forgot. 1609 Dexxer Guls //orn-bk. 
Wks. 1884-5 II. 219 Vnlesse that Freezeland Curre, cold 
winter, offer to bite thee. 1866 Trennvson ///22d@ow, Frost 
is here And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

11. ¢rans. and txt. To corrode, or eat into, as a 
strong acid or other chemical agent; to act upon 
chemically as a mordant. 

1623 Favine (heat. (Yor. u. xi. 236 An Antique inscrip- 
tion, but bitten and worne with age. 1677 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc.(1703) 242 Being washed three or four times, it Bites 
or Eats not, but dries quickly. 168% T. Burnet 74. Earth 
11.44 And stony mountains, whic no fire can bite upon. 
1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 428 Those lines which are not in- 
tended to be bit any deeper must now be stopped up. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 11. 286 The sal-ammoniac. .has the peculiar 
property of causing the aqua-fortis to bice more directly 
downwards. 1879 Cassel?’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 299/2 The 
workman immerses the articles .. in this solution, until the 
acid no longer ‘bites’ the metal. 

b. To bite in in Engraving: to eat out the lines 
of an etching on metal with an acid. 

1821 Craic Lect. Drawing vii. 401 The cracks. .when bit 
in, form..the grain of the work. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 
283 Dfirer’s etching appears to have been bittem in, or cor- 
roded with the acid at once. 
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1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. LI. xxix. 238 A man whose 
slight relations with her had..bitten themselves into the 
most permanent layers of feeling. 

12. ¢vans. and intr. Used to cxpress the proper 
or improper action of various tools, tmplements, 
and parts of mechanism, in gripping or taking hold, 
either by pcnetrating or by friction. a. Of a 
plough: To run too deeply into the ground. 
b, Of a file, saw, etc.: To makc an impression 
upon (the substance). ¢. Of an anchor: To enter 
and take hold of the bottom. d. Of the wheels of 
a locomotive and other parts of machinery depending 
for their effectiveness upon friction: To ‘grip’ the 
rails or surface. @. Of a skate on thc icc. 

1§23 Fivzrers. //usé. § 4 A reste balke is where the plough 
byteth at the poynte of the cultnre and share, and cutteth 
not the ground cleane to the forowe. 1635 Swan Sfec. A/. 
vi. (1643° 291 Of such hardnesse that the tile can scarcely 
bite it. 1762 tr. Duhamel’s /1usb, t. ix. ed. 2) 49 If the 
share is apt to bite, or run too deep into the ground. 1 
Facconer Dict. Marine (1789), To dite, to hold fast in the 
ground; expressed of the anchor. ‘a J. R. Jackson 
Min. & (ses xxvi. 308 So hard that a steel tool will hardly 
bite upon it. 1864 Darly Tet. 23 Dec., The engines did not 
bite, owing to the eres o. the metals. 1883 //ar- 
fer's Mag. Jan. 192 His anchor biting in the golden sand. 
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1884 Yuuday Alag. May 307/t The vil .. prevented the 
driving-wheels from ‘ biting.’ 
f. 7ypogr. (see quot.) 

1824 J. Jonunson 7'yfogr. 11. 521 Me examines whether the 
frisket bites; that is, whether it keeps off the impression 
from any part of the pages, 1882 Print. Times 15 Feb. 36/1 

13. fg. (trans. and intr.) ‘Lo take hold of (the 
mind, etc.), setze, impress, come home to. arch. 

1325 £. E. Aliit. P’. A. 356 Py prayer may his pyte hyte 
1532 Fritu Avirror (1829) 273, 1 will allege another text of 
the wise man, which shall.. bite them hetter. 1535 Jove 
slpol, Tind. 18 This reason did so byght ‘Tindal and stoke 
so fast upon hin. 1642 RoGers Naaman 198 ‘| hat worship 
which bites not the spirit, is most specious to the eye. 1627 
tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 24 ‘Those thoughts, which 
sceing they are severed from the affairs of the world, bite 
not. 1864 Afaciw. Mag, Oct. 467 Speaking of Algebra, in 
comparison with..Geometry, he [Chalmers] said. .he could 
not take to it, for he could not make it bite like the other. 

+14. trans. Tospeak sharply orinjuriously against ; 
to calumniate (cf. dackérte); to carp at. ztr. Vo 
find fault sharply or sevcrely, speak bitterly, jibe. 

1330 R. Brunner Chror. 335 Ilere now be grete despite .. 
Pat to per bak, gan bite of Scotlond pe clergie. 1586 T. ht. 
La Primaud, Fr. Acad. Vo Rdr., Seeking out what to bite 
at, and to reprehend in other mens works. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell, (1628) Pref. Verses, If Enuie hite what thou 
hast here set foorth. 1683 J. Barnarp Life //eylyn 40 It 
does not become any Son of the Church..to bite and snari 
at the Name of Protestant. 

15. trans. (coltog.) To deceive, to overrcach, 
‘take in.’ Now only in fassive. Cf. Bite sd. g. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No. 12 He has bit you fairly enough. 
1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 143 The judgeshall job, the Bishop 
bite the town. 1798 W. Hutton A utobrog, 31 ‘The work- 
men saw my ignorance, and bit me as they pleased. @1847 
Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of A/anor V. xxxii. 330 Both parties 
had been in some degree bitten in the reciprocal attempt to 
deceive each other. 1852 Tuackeray /stond ut iii. 340 
Miss Beatrix was quite bit (as the phrase of that day was). 
Mod. phrase. *'Vhe biter bit.’ 

16. Phrases. + 70 dite upon the bridle: to champ 
the bit like a restless horse, to wait impatiently. 
To bite the dust, ground, sand, etc.: to fall in 
death, to die. Zo dite the lif, or (obs.) upon 
the tips: to press the lip betwecn the teeth, in 
order to restrain the expression of anger or mirth. 
+ To bite one's tongue: to hold tt between the teeth 
so as to repress speech (cf. ‘to hold onc’s tongue’). 
+ To bite the thumb at: ‘to threaten or defie by 
putting the thumbe naile into thc mouth, and with 
a terke (from the upper teeth) make it to knack,’ 
(Corer. s.v, Nigue) ; to give the ‘ fico,’ to insult, 
+ Zo bite the teeth: to gnash or grindthem. + Zo 
bite one’s car or one by the car, i.e. as a sign ot 
fondness, to caress fondly. 

1514 Barcrav Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (1847) 41 These cour- 
tiers. .Smelling those dishes, they bite upon the “bridle. 
1600 App. Agsot £.xf, Fouah 342 Bite upon the bridle, that 
.-he may be wiser afterward. 1870 Brvant //fad 1}. tt. 55 
May his fellow warriors..Fall round him to the earth and 
bite the *dust. a177: Gray Poems, Ode viii, Soon a King 
shall bite the *ground. 1813 Byron Graour xxii, The fore- 
most Tartar bitesthe ground! 1330 R. Brunsr. Chron. 155 
Philip bote on his *lippe. 1362 Lance. 7. P¢. B. v. 84 His 
body was to-bolle for wratthe pat he bote his lippes. 1475 
Caxton Jason (1477) 52 He frowned .. and bote on his 
lippe. 1613 Suaks. Afen. V///, 1. ii, 113 He bites his lip, 
and starts, Stops on a sodaine. 1820 Keats /saded/a xxii, 
And many times they bit their lips alone. 1718 Pore /diad v. 
5t First Odius falls, and bites the bloody “sand. 1592 Suaks. 
Row. & Frl.1. i. 58 No, sir, I do not bite iny *Thumbe at 
you sir: but I bite my Thumbe sir. 1598 —2 tien. VI,1. 
1, 230 So Yorke must sit, and fret, and bite his “tongue. 1535 
Coverpace Lament, ii, 16 Thine enemies ..bytinge their 
“teth sayenge: let vs deuoure. r592 Suaxs. Nom. & Ful. 
u. iv. 81, I will bite thee by the *eare for that iest. 1610 
DB. Jonson Aldch.u. iii, Slave, | could bite thine Ear, 1621 
Cotcr., Afordre l'orerlic ad, as much as flatter on caresser 
mignounement, wherein the biting of th’ *eare is, with some, 
an vsuall Action. 

Bite (bait), 54, Also 5 byte. [f. Birez. Taking 
the place of Bir 54.1 and 2, in several of their 
original and more literal senses, first in 15th c. in 
sensc I, and at vartous later dates in the other 
senses. (cs BIT was carlier spelt 7/e. with short 
f, tt is not possible always to distinguish the two 
words, at the pertod when é7/e was coming in. } 

1. The act or action of cutting, piercing, or 
wounding, with the teeth; also fy. 

1499 Pronutp. Parv.(Pynson), Byte, morsus. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 1530 A Byte, morsus, rictns. 1697 Dryven Virg 
Georg. i. 522 Their venom’d Bite {durtgue venentr: Dentis). 
1735 Pore rod. Sat. 106 Of all mad creatures... It is the 
slaver kills, and not the bite. 1799 Soutnev Avie Crocod. 11, 
King Crocodile. .show'd his teeth, but he nuss‘d his bite. 
Mod. [rovb, lis bark is worse than his bite. 

b. The keen cutting effect of a harsh wind. 

3881 Datly Tel. 28 Jan., A thin scattering of sleet in the 
air which gave a peculiar edge to the bite of the wind. 

ec. The action of a machine indenting metal, ete. 

1876 IE. Crark Fapan 1y2 Stamping machines. cloved 
upon each of them [blank coins} with a * bite.” 

d. The corrosive action of acid upon the metal 
plate in ctching. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 286 If .. the engraver finds that 
the acid has acted as he wishes, he has secured what i- 
technically termed ‘a good bite.’ ; 

e. A downward jerk of a horse's head. 
56-23 
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1861 Wnryte-Metvitte Market Hard. xii. (ed. 12) 98 
Hold up, you brute,” he added, as Hotspur made an egre- 
gious ‘bite,’ that nearly landed him on his nose. 

2. The biting of food or victuals ; coxcr. food to 
eat ; chiefly in the phrase dzte and sup. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 34 One peny.. 
That ener might either make me bite or sup. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. vi, Vhere’s puir distressed whigs enow about the 
country will be glad to do that fora bite anda soup. 1861 
Miss Brappox Yra// Serf. vi. vi. 301 He had lain con- 
cealed for fourteen days without either bite or sup. 

b. The biting of grass ; herbage to bite. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Wat. I. 618 Little seeds, each whereof 
cannot throw up herbage enough to make a bite for a sheep. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 302 It. -gives sheep a good 
bite early in the season. 1834 Brit. Husd. I. viii.216 Vhey 
are then again turned out as soon as there is a bite of grass 
in the spring. 1881 Darly News 4 June 5/5 Grass lands 
were terribly backward; there was little bite for cattle. 

3. Angling. The seizure of the bait by a fish. 

1653 Watton Angier 169, I have knowne a very good 
Fisher angle .. for three or four dayes together for a River 
Carp, and not have a bite. 1836 Marryat J/idsh. Easy vi, 
I have another bite..ah ! he’s off again. 1863 Burton BA. 
Hunter 102 The chance of these excites him, like the 
angler’s bites and rises, and gives its zest to the pursuit. 

4. A piece bitten off (usually toeat); a mouthful. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 476 To mak him remeid, 
Or him support with ane byte of gra breid. 1784 Mrs. A. 
Avans Lef??. (1848) 203 Although he longs for a morsel, he 
has not yet agreed for a single bite. @1817 Ballad ‘Susan 
Pye’ xx. ibid. 472/2 Tell him to send one bite of bread. 
1827 Scott Jwo Drovers YVake it all, man—take it all— 
never make two bites of a cherry. 

+5. Thieves slang. Cash, money. Ods. Cf. 
Bir sé.2 8 a. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 30 So proud .. because he hath 
gotten a new chain. .and some store of byte. 1592 GREENE 
Def, Conny-catch, Wks. 1881-3 X1.44 Some. .would venter 
all the byte in their boung at dice. 

6. A wound made with the teeth. 

1736 Baitey, rte, an hurt made by the teeth. 1766 
Gotpsm. Elegy Mad Dog, Vhe man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 1830 TENNyson Dream Fair 
Wom.169 Thereto {her breast] she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspick’s bite. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 400/1 
The bite of a rabid animal generally heals up like that of a 
healthy one. 

7. The grip or hold of an edge surface in various 
mechanical contrivances. Also fig. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. iii. 176 His system. .may 
have lost its bite upon the British mind. JAZod. In wet 
weather sand is sprinkled under the wheels of a locomotive 
to increase their bite upon the rails. 

8. Typogr. A blank left in printing through the 
accidental covering of a portion of the ‘forme’ by 
the frisket. 

1677 Moxon Afech: Exerc. in Savage Dict. Print. s.v. 
Bite, Vf the frisket is not sufficiently cut away, but covers 
some part of the form, so that it prints on the frisket, it is 
called a bite. 1882 BLapes Caxtou 130 In ‘Speculum Vitz 
Christi’ we actually find ‘a bite,’ half of the bottom line re- 
maining unprinted. 

+9. slang. An imposition, a deception ; what is 
now called a ‘sell’; passing from the notion of 
playful imposition or hoax, to that of swindle or 
fraud. Ods. (Cf. Birr, 2.) 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 156 » 2 It was a common Bite 
with hiin, to lay Suspicions that he was favoured by a 
Lady’s Enemy. 1726 Amuerst Jerre Fil. ix. 43 Sharpers 
would not frequent gaming-tables, if the men of fortune 
knew the bite. 1755 M. Masters Lett. §& Poems 260 What 
the witlings term’d Bite in the Spectator’s time is now 
call’d Humbug. 1815 Scott Guy AV. iii, What were then 
called bites and bams, since denominated hoaxesand quizzes. 
1860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 475/2 That form of practical joking 
which in the tinie of ‘‘Vhe Spectator,’ was known as a dite 
..in the popular slang of the day, is designated ‘a sell.’ 

b. A sharper, a swindler: sce also quot. 1846. 
_ 1742 Frecpinc Miss Lucy (1762) 176 Is this wench an 
idiot, or a bite? marry me, witha pox! a1787 S. Jenyns 
in Dodsley 111. 169 The fool would fain be thought a bite. 
1846 BrackenripGe Afod. Chiv,21 The jockeys suspected 
that the horse was what they call a bite, that under the 
appearance of leanness and stiffness, was concealed some 
hidden quality of swiftness. 

10. slang. A nickname for a Yorkshireman. 
(Origin disputed : see Dazly News 11 Sept. 1883; 
Yorksh. Post 9 Jan. 1884.) 

1883 Daily News 4 Sept. 56 The great and puissant race 
known indifferently as ‘tykes’ or ‘bites.’ 

ll. Comb. bite-beast (nonce-wd.), a beast that 
bites; bite-free @., frec from. or not liable to, 
bites; Biteless a., that does not bite, unbiting. 

1730 SouTHALL Bugs 30 They will no longer think them- 
selves bite-free. 1850 Brackir 4 schylus 1,163 A torpedo, 
that with biteless touch Strikes numb who handles, 1877 
Browsinc Agamem., Calling her the hateful bite-beast. 
1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 780 Speechless and biteless, 

Biteable, bitable (beitab'l), 2. rare. [f. 
BITE v.+-ABLE.] ‘That may be bitten. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 33/1 Biteabylle, morsalis. 

Biteach, -teche, var. of Bereacu v. Obs. 

+Bitel, ¢. Ods. [ME., prob. representing an 

OF. *d7tol ‘mordacious,’ f. d/faz to Bite; cf. cfo/, 
drincol, etc.] Biting. cutting with a sharp edge. 

€1200 OxMIN 10073 Wibp bitell wra:chess axe. c¢1205 

Lay. 19503 Mid bitele stelen 


Bitel(e, -le, -yl, obs. forms of BEETLE, BETELL. 
Bitemporal (baitemporal), a. [f. Bi- pref? 
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5 + TEMPORAL, f. ¢emzfora (sb. pl.) temples.] Join- 
ing the two temporal bones. 

1857 Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwéf. 221 ‘Vhe transverse 
diameters are two..the Bi-parietal, and the Bi-temporal. 

Biten, -teon, variants of BETEE v. Odés. 

Biter (bsittai).  [f. Bire v.+-ER1] 

Lt. One who or that which bites. (See the vb.) 

¢ 1300 Names of Hare in Rel, Ant. 1. 133 ‘The hare.. The 
gras-bitere, the goibert. 1496 2k, St. Albans, Fysshynge 28 
A stately fysshe ..a stronge byter. 1594 Carew asso 
(1881) 42 A biter at the backe, of ‘Such quaint wayes As when 
he carpeth most, he seemesto prayse. 1607 ‘lorsELL Four-f, 
Beasts 445 Otters are most accomplished biters. 1696 J. 
Epwarps Z.rist. Prev. God 1. 22 These biters, these cut- 
ters, are made with a very acute edge. 1870 SruRGEON 
Treas. Dav, Ps, vii. 15 This biter who has bitten himself. 

2. spec, A deceiver; one who amuses himself at 
another's expense; a sharper. (Ods. exc. in ‘the 
biter bit,’ a traditional quotation.) 

1680 Cotton Compl, Gamester 333 Shoals of huffs, hec- 
tors, setters, gilts, pads, biters, etc.. .may all pass under the 
general appellation of rooks. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 47 
?8 An ingenious Tribe of Men..who are for making April 
Fools every Day in the Year. These Gentlemen are com- 
monly distinguished by the name of Biters. 1712 STEELE 
ibid. No. 504 § 3 A Biter is one who thinks you a Fool, be- 
cause you do not think him a Knave. 1812 Combe (Dr. 
Syntax) Picturesgue xix, To think we have so little wit, As 
by such biters to be bit. 1885 ///ustr. Lond. News 14 Nov. 
492/2 An excellent instance of ‘ the biter bit’ was furnished. 

Biter, obs. form of Birrer. 

Biternate (baitS-ime't), 2. [f. Bi- pref? 3 + 
TERNATE.] Doubly or subordinately ternate ; see 
quot, 1870. Hence Bite-rnately adv. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxi. 304. 1870 BENTLEY Bot, 
166 If the common petiole divides at its apex into 3 partial 
ones, each of which bears 3 leaflets, the leaf is termed bi- 
ternate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 167 Leaves biternately 
pinnate. 

+Bite-sheep. Ods. Forms: 6 bitesheepe, 
byteschiep, 7 bite-shappe, 6-7 bite-sheep. [f. 
Bire v.+ SHEEP sb. Cf. Ger. betszschaf, beischaf.] 
A once-favourite pun upon ézshop, as if =One who 
bites the sheep which he ought to feed. Also attr7d, 

1553-87 Foxe A. 6 AZ. II. 466 Ye are become rather bite- 
sheeps than true bishops. ¢1575 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
(Dalyell) II. 313 Then to the court this craftie lown, To be 
a byteschiep maid him boun. 1683 J. Barnarp Life Heylyn 
184 Your Bishops are bite-Sheep, Your Deans are Dunces. 

+ Bithe’cche, v. Ods. 1 be-, bipeccan. /a. /. 
1 -peahte, 3 -pehte, -pxhte, -pahte. [Com. 
WGer.: OE. bipecc(ejan = OS. bithekkjan, OF tis. 
bithekka, bidekka, OUG. bidecchan (MHG. and 
mod.G. bedecken); f. bi-, BE- + OTeut. *pakjax 
(ON. pekja, OF. pecc(eiaz) to cover, THETCH.] 
trans. To cover over; to bedeck. 

+ c1000 Guthlac. 1255 Pystrum bipeahte. c1z05 Lay. 19216 
Al mid pelle bi-paht {c 1250 bi-pehte). /é¢d. 22338 Ardures 
inen weoren mid wepnen al bi-behte. 

Bitheism (baipfiz'm). rare. [f. Bi- pref? I 
+ THeIsM.] <A recognition of two deities (i.e. a 
good and an evil). 

1884 L. TottemacHe Stoves of Stumbl. 83 note, At bot- 
tom, every such system 1s Bitheism. 

Bithink, bithoght, etc.: see BETHINK, etc. 

+ Bithre't(t, 4/. 2. Obs. rare. [f. b7-, BE- + 
ME. threte to THREAT.] Menaced, threatened. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 10102 Wit thrin fas bi-thrett. 

+Bithri-ng, 7. Ods. Only in pa pple.: 1-3 be-, 
biprungen, 3 bipronge(n. [OE. depringan, f. 
bi-, BE-1+fringan to THronc; cf. MHG. de- 
dringen.| trans. To throng about, to press hard. 
Also fig. 

¢ 1000 Lene 1245 (Gr.) Ic wes. .bysgum beprungen. «1200 
Ormin 14825 Wibp waundrap bibrungenn. cx1zog Lay. 
9435 Per binnen wes Aruiragus zrmliche biprungen [1zg50 
bipronge]. F 

+ Bithy'nch, bethunch, v. Ods. [f. d7-, Br- 
2+ punchen, OF. pyncan, Turnk v.2 Cf. Ger. 
bediinkt.| tupers. To seem right or good. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 346 Sum lutel hwat he mei leggen on pe 
3if him so pisunened! 

Biticle, obs. form of BINNACLE. 

+ Biti'ght, fa. pple. Obs. rare. In 3 bitist, 
bituht. [Cf. Berer, Ticnr.] Clad, attired. 

a12z50 Owl §& Night.1013 Hi gob bituht [A7S. Coz. bitizt] 
mid ruse felle. 

Bitime, -s, var. of BETIME, BrTIMEs. 

Biting (boitin), v4 sé. [6 Bite v.+-1nG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. BITE in its various senses. 

¢1175 Lamb. /fom. 33 A per {in helle] is waning and gram- 
ing..and feonda bitinga. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Bytynge, 
quorsura., 1534 |p. Berners Gold. Bk, AL, Aurel. (1546) 
E viii, It is hke the bitynge of a madde dogge. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger'’s Decades (1592) 48 ‘Vhe enuenomed bytinges of 
the Serpents. 1867 F. Francis Angling ii. (1880) 70 ‘The 
fish begin to slacken in their biting. 

b. jig. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. Prol. 224 Opene to the bitingus of manye 
men. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxvi.(1495) 136 By 
the sharpenes and bytynge therof ache bredyth in the 
synewe of felynge. ¢1440 Ilvtron Scala Perf. (W. de W. 
1494)1. xxxiv, Bityng of conscience. 1627 J. Doucuty Servs. 
(1628) 17 Hence those bitings and censures against others. 

+ 2. The wound made by a bite; the part bittcn. 

1527 Anprew Brunstyke's Distyll. Waters Cjv, Cloutes 
wet therin and layd upon the bytynge, 1607 ‘TorsELt 
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Serpents 788 Spiders applyed and laid upon their own 
bitings .. do heal and help those hurts. 1669 Wor.ipce 
Syst. Agric, (1681) 192 The same it will effect on the bitings 
or stingings of Snakes. .and on the bitings of mad Dogs. 

3. Biting tn (cf. Brre v. 11 b). 

18z1 Craic Lect. Drawing vii. 390 The corroding with 
the aquafortis is also called biting in. 1822 Imison Sc. & 
ivt 11.428 The biting-in of the plate is the most uncertain 
part of the process. 

Biting, //. a. [f. Bire v.+-1nG2.] 

1. That bites (in the various senses of the vb.). 

@ 1302 Cursor Al. 5954 Hungre flees, sare bitand. 1483 
Cath, Anugl. 33 Bytynge, mordens, mordax. 1607 HiERoN 
livks. 1.234 A sharpe axe, which hath a byting edge. 160 
Torsett four-f, Beasts 445 It hath very sharp teeth, an 
is a very biting Beast. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 114 The 
bitingest and tightest screw m London. 

2. That causes pain or smart; keen, pungent. 

1340 A yenb, 143 pet zed o mostard is wel smal. hit is wel 
strang and wel bitinde. 1552 Hutoer, Bytynge..as gynger 
or Peper. 1579 E. K. in Sfenser’s Sheph. Cal. Feb. 231 
‘The byting frost nipt his stalke dead. 180z SournEy 7ha- 
faba x.vi, Louder grows the biting wind. 1843 Dickens 
Christw. Caroli. 12 It was cold, bleak, biting weather. 

b. In names of plants: Acrid, hot, pungent. 

1597 GERARD Herbal un. cccxxvii. 890 White Clematis or 
Biting Periwinkle. 1861 Miss Pratt /’/ower. Pl. 11. 324 
The Biting Stonecrop. : : wy 

3. That wounds the mind or feelings ; stinging, 
caustic ; bitter, painful. 

1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1. vii. 79 Of whiche children how 
bitynge is euery condicioun. c1400 Afol. Lol. 105 Pei are 
..glosandist flaterars & bitandist bacbitars. 1598 SHAKs. 
Alerry Wy. v. 178 Yo repay that money will be a biting 
affliction. x16xz Ricn Honest, Age (1844) 29 They will say 
wee are too bitter, too byting, too satiricall, 1711 Swirr 
Lett. (1767) 111. 187, | writ him lately a biting letter. 1749 
Fietpinc Zom Yores 1. xiii, So biting a calamity. 1868 
FREEMAN Vor. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 129 Full of the insolent 
and biting wit of their nation. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton 
xli. 171 Casting about for some biting epigram. ah 

Bitingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly%] In a biting 
manner; bitterly, sorely; caustically, acridly ; 
keenly, penetratingly. 

1374 Cuaucer Boefh. u. vii. 59 Pat oper man answered[e] 
a3ein ful bityngly. 1562 JEwEL 4 fol. Ch. Eng. 1. vi. (1845) 

4 To utter these things more bitterly. and bitingly, than it 
(ponent divines todo. 1673 HickeriNnGiLt Greg. Grey. 
302 With teeth bitingly set. 1705 — Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 
211 To be bitingly wise as Serpents, 1873 Geikle G¢. [ce 
<ige xxx. 427 Every wind .. is bitingly cold. 

Bitle, obs. form of BEETLE, 

Bitless (bitlés). [f. Birsé.18 + -Less.] 
having a bit. 

1605 SYLVESTER Deu Bartas (1621) 102 The... bit-less Horse 
I ride. 1859 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 270/1 With his bitless 
halter. | bid. 271/1 ‘he Anazeh, bitless, and almost reinless. 

+ Bitling. [f. Bir 5é.2+dim. -L1nc.] A very 
small bit, a particle. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk. & Se/v. 56 The cleavesom bitlings 
of body. .can never make up an Immensity. 

Bitogen,-3e(n,-wen, pa.pple.of BETEEv. Obs, 

Bitok, Bitoken: see BETAKE, BETOKEN. 

+ Bitop, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Br- pref.2 + Tor.] 
With two tops. 

1681 Cotton Poet, IWks.(1765) 338 She took a greater Leap, 
against her Will, Than Pegasus from t’other Bi-top Hill 

Bitorn, -tourne, obs. forms of BETuURN. 

+Bitou ght, fa. pple. Obs. rare. (Cf. BiticH7.] 
Attired, arrayed. 

01314 Guy Warw, (1840) 232 With armes the maiden him 
had bitought. 

Bitour(e, obs. form of BITTERN. 

Bitraie, -traise, -trap, etc.: see Be-. 

Bi-tri- (bei,trai), ef, compounded of Bi- pref? 
and Tri-, expressing a possibility of either a double 
or triple degree of the conformation specified ; as 
in bitripartite, divided into two or three parts, 
bitripinnatifid, bitriseptate, etc. 

1845 Linpiey Sch. Bot.iv.(1858) 28 Leaves tripartite, or 
bi-tripartite. 185: RicHarpson Geol, (1855) 182 Leaves bi- 
tripinnatifid. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora (1878) 490. 1871 
M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 40 The spores are bi-triseptate. 

+ Bitru-fle, v. Obs. rare—'. [ME.,, f. 67-, Br- 
4+ truflen to TRIFLE.] frazs. To befool, delude. 

e122 Axcr. R., 106 Peos ant odre trufles pet he bitrutled 
monie men mide. ‘ 

+ Bitru'm, v. Ojs. Forms: 1 betrymian, 2 
betremien, 3 bitrum(i)en (7). [Late OE. de- 
trymian, f. BE- 1+ *trymiian, earlier trymman to 
strengthen, fortify, f. /7zez firm, strong. Cf. the 
earlier OE. yatb-trymman, ymb-trymian. The 
sensc passcd from that of ‘fortify all round’ to 
that of ‘surround’ simply, and ‘beset, besiege.’] 
trans. ‘To surround, beset. ; 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 43 Pine fynd be betrymiab. 
Ibid. xxi. 20 Ponne ge seseod hierusalem mid here betry- 
inede [//atfon betremed]. 1225 St. AJarker. 6 Helle 
houndes. .habbed bitruinet me. a@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 1659 A 
burh. .al abuten bitrumet wid a deorewurde wal, 

Bitt, usually in 2/. bitts (bits). Maur. Also 6 
beetes, 7-9 bits. [Derivation uncertain: soine 
form of the word is now found in most European 
languages, but its history is not clear in any: in 
lr, d7tle, Sp. dtta, It. betta; cf. med.L. ditus a 
whipping-post, ‘lignum quo vincti flagellantur’ 
Erfurt Gloss. In Sw. defing, Da. being; LG. and 
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Du. deting, Ger. dating (perh. from Sw.) ‘bitts’; 
with which ef. OF. desing, dcting ‘a eable, a rope, 
anything that holds or restrains.’ Cf. also ON, 
biti a cross-beam in a house or ship, ¢ranstrum,’ 
aeeording to Vigfusson, the same word as 47¢2 bit, 
mouthful =O. d7fe, Bit sb.2 

(Franck concludes that the word is of Teutonic origin, 
and from the root of d/fa» to bite.)} , ; 

One of the strong posts firmly fastened in pairs 
in the deek or deeks of a ship, for fastening eables, 
belaying ropes, ete.; generally used in the plural, 
The ehief pair, the r7ding ditts, are used for fasten- 
ing the cable while the ship rides at anehor; others 
are the /opsail-sheet bitts, carrich-bitts, wind-lass 
bits, ete. Also attrib., as bitt-head, -pin. 

1593 P. Nicno.s Drake Revived in Arb. Garner V. 509 
Two or three yonkers, which were found afore the beetes. 
1612 Woonati. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 398 A Cable as it 
was running out of the bits of the ship tas the Sea-men 
terme it. 1627 Cart. Samiti Seaman's Gram, ii. to ‘The 
Bits are two great peeces of timber, and the Crospeece 
goeth thorow them. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), 
Tonr-et-chogne, a weather-bit of the cable, or a turn and 
half-turn about the bits. 1836 Marrvat J/idsh. Easy ix, 
Jack stood..not far from the main bitts. ¢1850 Audin:. 
Wavig.(Weale) 97 Bitts.. lt consists of two upright pieces 
of oak, called 4zt¢-Pins, when the bitts are large, or of 
knees, when the bitts are small, with a cross piece fastened 
horizontally near the head of them. 1869 Sir E. Reep 
Shipbuild. xv.276 Vo keep the bitt in its proper position. 

Bitt (bit), v. [f. prec.] 

trans. Yo coil or fasten (a cable) upon the bitts. 

1769 (see Brrrinc vd4, sb2.] 1833 Marryat 2. Simple xv, 
See it{the Cable] deuble bitted. 1840 R. Dana Bef wast x. 
24 The chain is then passed round the windlass, and bitted. 

b. Sailor's slang. 

1833 Marryat 2. Simple iit, Come, Mr. Bottlegreen, 
rouse and bitt. 1836 .— A/idsh. Easy (1863) 130 ‘Come, 
Easy, you are not on board now. Rouse and bitt.’ 

Bittacle, obs. form of BINNACLE. 

Bittayne, obs. form of Betrony. 

Bitted (bitéd), pf/. a. [f. Bir sb. +4-Ep2.] Fur- 
nished with or having a bit. 

¢1420 Patlad, on Husb. 1. 1162 And double bited axes for 
thees thornes. c1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xx1. 8 The key, 
Bright, brazen, bitted passing curiously. 

Bitten (bi't’n), A4/. a. [pa. pple. of Brre v.] 

1. Cut into, piereed, or wounded with the teeth. 

1613 SHaxs. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 64 Youths that .. fight for 
bitten Apples. 1789 J. O’Donnec in Aled. Commun. I. 
299 His face on the bitten side was. .swelled. 

2. fig. Infeeted, seized with a mania. 

1847 L. Hunt Wen, Women, § B. 11. vii. 89 Readers not 
bitten with the love of verse. 1873 Mortey Xousseau II. 
186 Readers of the Social Contract, and. .bitten by its dog- 
matic temper. r : 

3. Often eombined with instrumental sbs., as 
Jrost-, hunger-, vice-bitten (-bit), ete. 

1599 H.C. in Greenham's IVks. To Rdr., The thirstie 
soule .. Or hunger-bit. 1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
93 The leaves..before they are frost-bitten. 1754 RIcHARD- 
son Grandison V1. xxvii. 164 A man vice-bitten. 

+ 4. actively. Having bitten, biting. (Used with 
qualifying adverb: ef. fazr-spoken.) Obs. rare. 

16%6 Surre. & Maru. Countr. Farm 674 They (Grey- 
hounds] are of all dogs the sorest bitten and least amased 
with any crueltie in their enemie. 

Bitter (bito1), 2. and sd.!. Forms: 1-4 biter, 
1- bitter. (Also 1 bitor, -yr, bittor, 3 Orv. 
bitterr. 3-5 bittir, -ur, 4 byter, 4-5 byttyr, 
4-6 bytter, 5-ir, -ur, bittyr. Duvfinite (-4 bitre, 
1-5 bittre.) [Com. Teut.: OE. é/ter = OS. and 
OHG. é7ttar, ON. bitr (MDu., Du., MHG., mod.G., 
Sw., Da. é7tter), Goth. (with different vowel) 
battrs ; prob. f. root of é/tan to Birr, with the 
original meaning * biting, cutting, sharp,’ but 
within the historical period only used of taste, 
and in modern use no longer even ‘biting’ or 
‘aerid’ in taste: see sense 1.] 

A. adj. 

1, Onc of the elementary sensations of taste proper 
(i.e. without any element arising through the 
nerves of toueh): obnoxious, irritating, or un- 
favourably stimulating to the gustatory nerve; 
disagreeable to the palate; having the character- 
istic taste of wormwood, gentian, quinine, bitter 
aloes, soot: the opposite of sweet; causing ‘the 
proper pain of taste’ (Bain . 

a x000 Guthlac\Gr.) 840 Pone bitran dryne, ¢1175 Lamd. 
Hom. 129 Det weter of egipte .. be wes sur and bitere. 
@ 1300 Cyrsor Af, 6349 Water bitter sum ani brin. ¢ 1400 
Mavunbev. viii. 99 A lytille Broke of Watre, that was wont 
to ben byttre. 159: Suaks. 7ivo Cent, ut. iv. 149 When I 
was sick, you gaue me bitter pils. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 21 
The Second [water will have} more of the Tast, as more 
bitter or Biting. 1756 Burkr Sywd/, § B, Introd. Wks. I. 100 
All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and 
aloes bitter. 1868 Barn Ment, & Jlor. Sc. 1, tt. 38 Taste 
proper comprehends sweet and bitter tastes .. The acrid 
combines the fiery with the bitter. 1884 Cov. lag. 628 
Bitter things in nature .. are almost invariably poisonous. 

b. fig. Unpalatable to the mind; unpleasant 
and hard to ‘swallow’ or admit. 

1810 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 166 Some bitter truths, 
respecting our military arrangements. 
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2. transf. Of anything that has to be ‘tasted ’ or 
endured: Attended by severe pain or suffering ; 
sore to be borne; grievous, painful, full of afflie- 
tion. 

971 Blickl, fom, 229 Pu me ne syle on pone biterestan 
dead, 1205 Lay.9685 Her heo sculed ibiden bitterest alre 
baluwen. ¢1340 Curser Af. 4827 (Vrin.) For bittur hongur 
pat is bifalle. c1qo0o0 Destr. Troy vi. 2502 Soche bargens 
are bytter pat hafe a bare end. 1583 StaNvuuRsT /enets 
11. (Arb.) 65 Soom Greeks shal find yt bitter, before al we 
be slagltred. 1828 Scott /. .4/, Perth xxvi, The time of 
separation now approached. It was a bitter moment. 1839 
‘Trirwaus Greece VIL. 285 For Eurydice she still reserved 
what she thonghr a bitterer death. 1850 TENNYSON /7 
Mem. vi, That loss is common, would not make My own 
less bitter, rather more. : 

b. 70 the bitter end: to the last and direst 
extremity; to death itself. So eommonly used ; 
but the history is doubtful: see BirrER sd.3 

3. Henee, of a state: Intensely gricvous or full 
of affliction; mournful ; pitiable. 

¢ 1485 Digby Alyst. 1.997 Thys sorow is beytterar ban 
ony galle. 1588 SHaks. 77¢, 1. v. ili. 89 Nor can I ytter all 
our bitter griefe. 16x1 Baste Yod iii. 20 Wherefore is light 
giuen to him that is in misery, and life vnto the bitter in 
soule? 1816 Worpsw. HW/ite Doe 1. 115 Concealing In 
solitude her bitter feeling. 

+b. ‘Sour,’ morose, peevish. Oés. 

a1225 Ancr. KR, 118 A3cin bittre ancren Dauid seid pis 
uers. 

4. Expressing or betokening intense grief, miscry, 
or afflietion of spirit. 

¢1230 Hati Aleid. 43 Marie Magdalene wid bittre wopes 
bireowsed hare gultes. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 1018 His 
moder .. swithe hitter ters Iete. 1611 Busty Gen, xxvil. 34 
Esau..cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry. 1650 
R. Sraryiton Strada’s Low-C. Warres 1. 29 No com- 
plaints were bitterer then the Abbots and Monks. 1853 
Kinestey Ayfatia iv. 42 Bursting into bitter tears, 1884 
(title) “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.’ 

+ 5. Causing pain or suffering ; injurious, baleful, 
cruel, severe. Ods. 

a1000 Beowulf 3377 Draca. .heals ealne ymbefeng biteran 
banum, a 1225 $7. Jarher. 11 Pet balefulle wurm ant pet 
bittre best. «1300 Cvrsor Al. 697 Pe nedder was noght 
bitter. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 35 He tok bittere Estrild, 
dukes douhter Orgare. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for Adv. ii. 81 
It is a bitter Deputie. 1635 N.R. Camden's Hist, Elis. 1. 
183 The government of the French was bitter. 

b. of instruments of torture. 

axzzz5 Futiana 17 Ibeaten wid bittere besmen. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,1, i. 27 Nail’d For our aduantage on thie 
bitter Crosse. 

6. Characterized by intense animosity or virulence 
of feeling or aetion ; virulent. 

971 Blickl, Hom. 25 Onbernde mid bere biteran afeste. 
1377 Lancu. 7. P/ B. xvi. 64 For a bitter bataille.. Lyf 
and deth in pis derknesse her one fordoth her other. 13382 
Wye ir James iii. rg If 3e han bittir zeel, or enny, and 
striuynges ben in 30ure hertis. 1655 Futter C/. //isé. in. 
44 No inedium betwixt not loving and bitter hating. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ (fist. u. iii. § 1 Sabinus..made a bitter 
search after the kings money. 1838 Macautay in Trevelyan 
Life (1876) 1. vii. g In politics a bitter partisan. 1848 — 
MTist. Eng. 1. 446 The bitter animosity of James. 

b. Const. 40, against. 

1382 WycuiF Co/. iii. 19 Men, loue 3e 30ure wyues, and 
nyle 3e be bitter to hein (3611 against them]. 1606 Saks. 


‘Tr. & Cr. iv. i. 67 You are too bitter to your country- 


woman. 1833 Hr. Martingau Jade of Tyne i.20 She had.. 
been bitter against them. 

7. Of words ‘or the person who utters them): 
Stinging, eutting, harsh, kcenly or eruellyreproaeh- 
ful, virulent. 

co1175 Lamb. Hon. 95 He ne remde ne of bitere speche 
nes. c1r200 OrMiN 9786 Fulle off bitterr spache. 1589 
Puttenuam Lug. Poeste (Arb.) 41 To taxe the comnion 
abuses and vice of the people in rough and bitter speaches. 
1600 Suaxs. “1. V. Z, itt. v. 69 As fast as she answeres thee 
with frowning lookes, ile sance her with bitter words. 1605 

Lear, iv. 150 A bitter Foole! 162% Bisre Fob xiii. 26 
For thou writest bitter things against mee. 1712 Aopison 
Sfect, No. 433 ?6 They would reproach a Man in the most 
bitter Terms. 1828 Cartyve J/yse, 11857) I. 124 Faust is no 
longer the same bitter and comteniptuous man. 

8. Of wind, eold, ete.: Sharp, keen, eutting, 
severe ; hence of the weather: Bitingly eold. 

1600 Suaks, al. ¥. “4. u. vii. 184 Freize, freize, thou bitter 
skie. 1667 Boyt Orig. formes & Qual,, The Night proving 
very bitter..[ found the Glasse crack’d..by the violence 
of the Frost. 1697 Drypren Virg. Georg. 11. 466 Vo fend 
the bitter Cold. 1796 Morse shycer. Geog. 11. 308 The 
frosts are consequently bitter in winter. 1837 Cartyce /r, 
Rev. (1871) IIL. v. ii. 180 A cold bitter drizzling rain, 1875 
M. Pattison Casanvbon 253 He caught his death in the boat 
on a bitter Palm Sunday. 

B. quasi-sd,1 

1. That which is bitter; bitterness. /”7. and fy. 

arooo Ffene (Gr.! 1245 Weorcum fah, synnum asaled, 
soraum sewaled, bitrum gebunden. a@a1240 Lofsong in 
Lamb, Hom. 215 Kuer bid Set swete abouht mid twofold of 
bittre. 1362 Lanav. ?. P/ A. v.99 Pat al my breste Bollep * 
for bitter of my galle. 1690 Locke Huon. Und. uy. xxi, A 
little bitter mingled in our Cup, leaves no relish of the 
sweet. 1749 Fircvinc om Jones us vi, Surfeited with the 
sweets of niarriage, or disgusted by its bitters. 1830 Tenny- 
son Dream Fair Wom. 286 All words .. Failing to give 
the bitter of the sweet. 


2. A bitter medieinal substanee : now usually in 
pl. Brrrers, q.v. 


ag Swirt Le/?. (1767) IIL. 101, [still drink Dr. Radcliffe's 
bitter. xgax Jud. Suchezwrel/ 63 He..might. .be provok'd 
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to mix a little Bitter with his Wine. 
a useful bitter, 
C. Comb.: see after the adv. 

Bitter (bite), a/v. Korms: 1-4 bitre, bittre, 
bitere, 4 bittere, byttere, 2- bitter. [OF. d- 
tere, bitre, f. BITTER a. with which it is now identi- 
fed in form.] = Birren.y: arch., poct., aud dial. 

971 Blickl. [1om. 195 Wit weorpep be swipe hitere forgolden. 
a 1300 Sarmun xxxsii. in /. 4. 2. 11862) 5 pou salt hit rew 
bitter and sore. 1393 Lanct. /’. /°/. C. xvit. 220 ‘The biter- 
our he shal a-bygge bote yf he {wel] worche. 1602 SIAKS. 
Ham 1.i. 7 Tis bitter cold, And [ant sicke at heart. 172" 
Cuser Doub. Gallant 1. Sp.63 (A servant says] ‘iny Lady's 
bitter young and gamtesome.” 18z4 Camrurie Wonnd, 
Ilussar, How bitter she wept o'er the victim of war! 1886 
STEVENSON Dr. Fckylf viii. 73 (A butler says) ‘This drug ts 
wanted bitter bad, sir.’ ; . : 

Bitter-, ¢. and adv, in combination. 

1. adverbial and parasynthetic, as 4itter-diting 

biting bitterly), drtlter-dlessed, chearted, -hearted- 
ness, -pungent, -rinded, -tasted, -zwell. 

1749 Fietyinc Tom Fones ww. ii, *Bitter-hiting Furus 
1786 Burxs Daysy iii, Vhe *bitter-hiting north. 1848 Kincs- 
Ley Saint's Trag. u. xi. 135 The day I found the *bitter- 
hlessed cross. 1775 ADaiR Aver. (nd. 277 * Bitter-hearted 
foes. /bid, 43 Vheir word, which expresses ‘sharp,’ conveys 
the idea of “hitter-heartedness. 1884 Browninc /erishtah 
3 Sage-leaf is *bitter-pungent.  183x Cartye Sart, Res. ti. 
li. 107 A prickly, *bitter-rinded stone-fruit. 1850 Mrs. 
Brownine (oems 11. 71 We laughed out *bitter- well. 

2. (adj.) In many names of plants and other 
prodnetions, some merely denoting a particular 
bitter variety of that to which the name is properly 
given, bitter almond, bitter bay, bitter beer, 
bitter oak ; in others speeifying a distinet plant 
or substanee, as bitter-apple ( = d/tler - goun/) 
bitter-ash, a West Indian tree, Simaruba excelsa ; 
bitter-blain, a name given by the Duteh Creoles 
in Guiana to Vandellia diffusa ‘Treas. Bot.) ; 
bitter-cress, a book-name for the genus Carda- 
mine, and esp. the speeics C. amara , bitter-cup, 
a cup made of quassia wcod to impart some of its 
bitter prineiple to water poured into it; bitter- 
cucumber or bitter-gourd, the Colocynth (Cz- 
trullus Colocynthus, a plant of the gourd family, 
which furnishes a well-known cathartie drug; 
bitter-damson, a West Indian tree, Simaruda 
amara; bitter earth, magnesia; bitter-fitch 
(=bitter-vetch);, bitter herb, the British plant 
Erythrwa Centaurium, bitter-king, a tree, 
Soulamea amara, of the Eastern Arehipelago, ex- 
cessively bitter in all its parts; bitter-nut, the 
Swamp Diekory, Carya amara, of North Ameriea ; 
+ bitter-salt, obs. name of Epsom salts; bitter- 
spar, a mineral, a variety of dolomite; Brrrer- 
SWEET, q.V.; bictter-vetch, a book-name for species 
of Lathyrus and Vicia formerly Orobus ; + bitter- 
weed. obs. name of speeies of poplar, also, a 
N. Ameriean species of wormwood ; biiter-wood, 
the timber of a tropieal Ameriean genus of trees 
NXylopia, or the trees themselves; bitter wort, 
specics of gentian, esp. the Fell-wort (G. amaredla). 

1632 Massincer City A/ad. w. ii, Quite forget their powders 
And *bitter almonds. 1865 J/ory.$¢ar 23 June, He gave the 
bearer half an ounce of powdered colocynth commonly called 
“bitter-apple, 1755 SMOLLETT Qy/x. (1803) I. 98 Crowned 
with garlands of cypress and “bitter-bay, 1871 M. Cotiins 
Mrq. & Merch, 1. vi. 161, I supped on. .cold beef and *bitter 
beer. 1876 Hariey J/vt, Wed. 675 * Bitter cups turned out 
of the wood are used as a ready ineans of furnishing the in 
fusion. 1§51 Turner //erba/ P iva, * Bitter fitches, or bitter 
tares, 1§85 LLoyp reas. //ealth G iv, Decoctyonof Liche- 
peasen or *bitterfitch. 1755 Gent/. Mag. XXYV. 408 If we 
plant cucumbers .. near the *bitter-gourd, the fruits of the 
first will be as bitter as gall. 1843 Porttockx Geol. 214 
*Bitter spar, or Brown spar, occurs in small but well-defined 
crystals. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Jin. 44 The simples 
are Vineger, Betory .. “bitter vetch with Wine, 1878 in 
Batten & Horr. Plant-». 45 Fir, saugh, and *bitterweed. 
1597 Gerarp //erbal c. § 4.352 Named in English Felwoort 
Gentian ; *Bitterwoort; Baldmoyne, and Baldmoney. 

+ Bitter, 54.2 Ods. [f. Bir sb.3+-EB1.] One 
who has eharge of a ‘bit’ or firc-bueket ; a hreman. 

¢ 1467 £.E. Celds 371 That the Bitters be redy when eny 
Bo. of fuyre ys. /¢fd.382 That the bitters be redy with 

ur horses and bittes to Lrynge water. 

Bitter, 56.3 Naut. (f. Brrr +-er (prob. as in 
header, rounder, cropper, whopper J (see quot. 

1627 Cart. SMitH Seaman's Gram, vii. 30 A Bitter is but 
the turne of a Cable about the Bits, and veare it out by 
little and Intle. And the Bitters end is that part of the 
Cable doth stay within boord. 1630 J. Tavcor Ws. (Nv) 
To let fall an anchor, which being done, the tide running 
very strong, brought our ship to so strong a bitter, that 
the fast which the Portugals had upon us brake. 1867 
Saytn Sailor's Word-bk. 103 A ship is ‘brought up to a 
bitter’ when the cable is allowed to min out to that stop.. 
When a chain or rope is paid out to the bitter-end, no more 
remains to be let go. 

Hence, perh. ditler end: but ef. BITTER a. 2 b. 

Mod. If he refuse to come to terms, we will fight it out to 


the bitter end. 
(ME. drtt(e)re 1 :— OF. 


Mod, Cainomile yields 


Bitter \bitar, v.! 
biterian,{. biter, BitveR a.; — OMG. drttaren, MIG. 
bittern to be bitter.] 

+1. intr. To be or become bitter. (Only in OE. 


BITTERFUL. 


897 K. E.rrep Gregory's Past. 425 Dette us biterige sio 
sreowsung, a a ; 

2. trans. To make bitter; fg. to embitter (ods.). 

.117§ Lamb. Hom. 23 A lutel ater bitteret(h] muchele 
swete. a1z25 Ancr, R. 308 Uour pinges, 3if me penched.. 
muwen makien him to seoruwen, & bittren his heorte. 
«1619 FotHerey 4 theom. 1. xti. § 5 11622) 132 Men in sad 
taking, bitter'd with affliction. 1622 H. SYDENHAM Sev. 
Sol. Occ. (1637) 309 Shall I bitter vertue, & sweeten vice ¢ 
1713 Lond. & Country Brew. 1.(1742) 7 Such hasty Dryings, 
or Scorchings, are also apt to bitterthe Malt. 185 Aucycé. 
Brit. (ed. 5) 1V. 131 This plant {Bog-bean] is used in the 
north of Europe to bitter the ale. : 

Bitterbump, var. of BurrerBuMP, bittern. 

+ Bitterful, cz. Ods. [f. Birrer sd. +-FUL.] 
Full of bitterness. 

a1500 Lament. Mary Magd. 53 (Chaucer's Wks.) Re- 
membryng this bitterfull departing. _1552 HuLoer, Bytter- 
ful, or full of bytternes. 1618 Shep+. Cal. (1656) xviii, Pilate 
condemned him to the most bitterfull death. 

+ Bitterhede, biterhede. O?s. [f. Biter 
+ -hede,-HEAD: cf. Da. ditterhed.] = BITTERNESS. 

1340 4yenb. 28 Pe moub of pe enuious is uol of corsinge 
and of biterhede. 

Bittering, sé. [f. Birrer+-1ne!.] A pre- 
paration used to adulterate beer ; = BITTERN sé.2 2. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Bitterish (biterif), z. Rather or somewhat 
bitter. Hence Bitterishness 5d. 

1605 Tinme Qeersét. 11. vit. 141 The bitterish Guatacum. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 194 The Water .. tasted a little Bit- 
terish to the Palat. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. duat. § Phys. 1V. 
858/: A slightly bitterish sensation is produced. 1702 
Fioyer in PAtl. Trans. XXIII. 1164 Its..taste, which is 
crude and styptic, with a bitterishness in the Seed. 

Bitterly (bitasli), adv. [ME. 74 2jerliche,-like, 
OE. biterlice, f. btter, BITTER a. + -lice, -liche, -LY7.] 
In a bitter manner; with bitterness. (See the 
senses of BITTER a.) 
©1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 75 Petrus .. eode ut, and 
weop biterlice [v. » bytyrlice}. c1zoo Ormin 9726 Forrpi 
toc Johan wipp hemm Full bitterrliz to mzlenn, c1zg0 
Gen. & Ex. 3896 Hem cam wirm-kin among, dat hem wel 
bitterlike stong. c 1275 Serving Christ 56 in O. E. Misc. 92 
Hwo ysayh euer blisse byterluker ibouht. c1400 Gamelyn 
198 And bigan bitterly his hondes for to wrynge. c 1440 
Bone Flor. 1628 A scharpe knyfe .. That bytterly wolde 
byte. 1593 Suaks. Rich. 1,1. iv. 7 The Northeast wind 
Which then grew bitterly against our face. 1611 BisLe 
Ruth i. 20 For the Almightie hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. 1799 Appison Zatler No. 152 P 12 Achilles is not more 
bitterly lamented among us than you. 1847 GroTE Greece 
u. xlv. (1862) IV. 94 Exiles.. bitterly hostile to Athens. 1856 
Frouve /7ist, Eng. (1858) 1. iit. 265 He complained bitterly 
of the Italians. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. xxii. 263 It 
came on to rain bitterly,—a cold piercing February rain. 
Bittern (bitoin), 54.1 Forms: «. 4 botor, 
-ur’e, 5 botore, -oore, -owre, butturre, -ir, 5-7 
butor, 6 buttour, buttur, -our, buture, 7 bew- 
ter, boter. 8. bitoure, biture, 4-5 bi-, bytore, 
betoure, 5 betore, -owre, bytturre, 5-7 bittor, 
6 bi-, bytture, bittarde, byture, byter, bytter, 
6-7 bitter, bitour, byttour, 6-8 bittour, 7 byt- 
tur. y. 6 bittorn, 7 bitturn, -erne, -orne, 7- 
bittern. (Also dia/. 7- bitterbump, BUTTERBUMP.) 
[ME. dotor, a. OF. dufor, of obscure origin, per-. 
haps related to rare L. 4#¢262-en2 in same sense, 
‘The med.L. éztorius, ditorius are f. the mod. 
langs.) The Eng. forms in dyz-, 62/- prob. represent 
Fr. #. ‘he Fr. had a fem. dcetorde, with which ef. 
16th c. Eng. é¢ttarde. ‘The final -7 in 16th c. dzt- 
torn, mod. bzfteri2, is due to some mistaken analogy: 
cf. alder, aldern, eller, eldern, etc. The mod.L. 
zoological name dotaurus, is an adaptation of the 
OF. and ME. éofor, with a reference to a fanciful 
derivation from ¢os taurus, taurus being applied 
by Pliny (x. xlii), to a bird that bellows like an ox, 
and the bitten being called sfazreau d’etang, 
boeuf de marais, meerrind, moosochse, aud similar 
names in many langs.] 

A genus of grallatorial birds | Bofauris), nearly 
allied to the herons, but smaller. sec. The species 
B. stellaris,a native of Europe and the adjoining 
parts of the Old World, but now rare in Great 
Britain on account of the disappearance of the 
marshes which it frequents. It is noted for the 
‘boom’ which it utters during the breeding season, 
whence its popular names mive-drum, and dull of 
the bog, and the scientific term dotaurus (see above). 

a, 3. [¢ 1000 in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 131 BétorZus, pintorus, 
wrenna. ‘App. some mistake..] ¢ 1330 Arth.§ Merl. 3130 
Swannes, pecokes and botors. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's T. 

116 As a Gitore [v. 7. bytore, bitor, betoure] bombleth in the 
Myre. 1388 Wycir /sa. xili. 22 And bitouris [1382 3ellende 
foules; Vudg, ululac; 1611 wild beasts of the islands] schulen 
answere there. ¢ 1420 Leber Cocorunt (1862) 35 ‘I'o wodcok, 
snype, curlue also, The betore in fere with hom schalle goo. 

1430 Lyne. Win, Poems (1840) 202 The botoore that etith 
the greet eel. 1486 BA. St. Alban's F vj, A Sege of betouris. 
a1§29 SKiLtON Ph, Sparowe 432 Vhe bitter with his 

umpe. 1530 Parscr. 202/1 Buttoura byrde, dutor. 1533-4 
“ict 25 fen, V///, xi. $5 Euery egge of cuery bittour, 
heroune, or shouelarde. vitid. 1543 T'raneron Vigo's Ché- 
rurg. MW. 1x. 42 Cranes, geese, bittardes. 1627 P. F.etcurr 

Locusts 1. viii, Vheir hoarse-base-hornes like fenny Bittours 
sound. 1646 Sir T. Browse. L’seud. Ep. un. xxv. § 4 That 
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a Bittor maketh that mugient noyse, or as we terme it 
Bumping by putting its bill into a reed. 

y. 1515 Barciay £glog. ii, The partriche, plover, bittorn 
and heronsewe. 1611 Bipce /sea. xxiv. 11 The cormorant 
and the bitterne shall possesse it. 1638 SuckLinc Aglaura 
in, i, A Bittorne whooping ina reed is better music. 1641 
J. Jacxson True Evang. T. iii. 209 The Hawk hath struck 
down the Bitturn. 1770 Goipso, Des. Vill. 44 The hollow- 
sounding bittern guards its nest. 180 Scotr Ladyof L. 1. 
xxxi, And the bittern sound his drum, Booming from tlre 
sedgy shallow. 21857 Loner. Suxr. on Hills 18 The noisy 
bittern wheeled his..way. 

Bittern (bites), sd.2 
dial. form of ézttering).] 

1, The mother water or lye which remains after 
the crystallization of common salt from sea-water 
or the brine of salt-springs. It contains sulphate 
and chloride of magnesium, bromine, iodine, etc. 

1682 CoLtins Salt in Eng. 54 The Bittern in Refining of 
French Salt, is a Liquor separated from it, that resembles 
Sack in Colour, but Gallin Last. 1810 Henry Zlem. Chent. 
I. 415 The uncrystallizable part called bittern. 1879 G. 
Guapstone Sadt in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 354 The de- 
liquescent and non-crystallisable ingredients constitute. .the 
bitterns which drain from the stacks ofsea salt. 1883 Axow- 
ledge 15 June 354/2 The .. bittern is employed as a source 
from which other substances are prepared, as. . bromite. 

b. attrib. 

1755 Hates in Phzl. Trans. XLIX. 327 The saline spirit 
arises chiefly from the bittern salt. 1772 Monro zéid. LXII. 
30 Sea salt mixed with a bittern and oily matter. 

2. A name applied to bitter substances used for 
different purposes ; spec. (also dztterin, bittering) 
an old trade name for a mixture of quassia and 


other drugs employed in adulterating beer. 

1775 Avair Amer. Ind. 403 The water is sufficiently im- 
pregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 

Bitterness (bitoimés). [OE. dcternys, f. biter, 
BitTER+-NESS.] The quality or state of being 
bitter: a. to taste; b. to the mind or feelings; c. 
deep sorrow or anguish of heart ; d. animosity, 
acrimony of temper, action, or words ; e. intensity 
of frost ot cold wind. 

971 Blicki. Hom. 115 pes middangeard flyhp from us mid 
mycelre biternesse. ¢1000 AELFRIc Ex. xv. 23 Mara .. pet 
ys on ure Lyden biternys. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hont. 45 Mirre 
for ure biternesse. 1382 WycLir /sa. xxxviil. 15 In the 
bitternesse of my soule. — Rom, iii. 14 The mouth of 
whom is ful of cursyng, or wariyzg, and bitternesse. 1477 
Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 The bittrenesse of the aloe 
tre. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sam. xv. 32 Thus departeth the 
bytternesse of death. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 198 You 
measure the heat of our Liuers with the bitternes of your 
gals. 1617 Markuam Cavad.1. 4 All the bitternesse and 
sharpenesse..of the Winter. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 262 P6 
The Bitterness of Party. 1732 ArsutHNoT Redes of Diet 
i. 249 A small degree of Bitterness, extremely agreeable to 

,the Stomach. 1814 Scott Hav. xxxiii, A sentiment of 
bitterness rose in his mind against the government. 1851 
Dixon W, Penn xxvi. (1872) 237 A prince who had tasted 
the bitterness of persecution. 

+f. concr. A trait of bitterness, anything bitter. 

1382 Wyc ir Yoé xiii. 26 Thou writist a3en me bitternessis 
[x6xx bitter things]. 1790 G. WaLkER Ser. II. xx. 104 The 
disappointments, vexations, and bitternesses of life. 

Bitters (bi-tozz), sé. p/. [f. Brrrer 56.1] Bitter 
medicines generally, as Peruvian bark, quinine, etc. ; 
spec. alcoholic (or other) liquors, impregnated with 
the extract of gentian, quassia, wormwood, orange 
peel, etc. and used as stomachics, anthelmintics, etc. 
(Also in singular: see BirrER sé.1 2.) 

1713 Guardian No. 131 (1756) I]. 188 Two hogsheads of 
bitters. 1784 J. Sims in Aled. Commun. 1. 422 He took 
vomits, purgatives and bitters. 1822 J. Frint Lett. Amer. 
54 Some Americans drinking their morning’s bitters (spirits 
with rice, wormwood, or other vegetable infusion). 1836 
Hor, Smity 7% Trznp. 1. 16 Misfortunes are moral bitters, 
which frequently restore the healthy tone of the mind. 1880 
New Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Bitters, Medicinal substances .. 
distinguished into the aromatic, pure, and styptic bitters. 

Bitter-sweet (bito1sw/t), a. and sé. 

A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste 
of bitterness. fig. agreeable or pleasant with an 
alloy of pain or unpleasantness. 

1611 Cotcr., Amer-doux, a bitter-sweet apple, 1633 Row- 
LEY Match Midu. in O. Pt. VIII. 373 (N.) Till then adieu, 
you bitter-sweet one. 1641 MatstERTON Sevm. 18 Bitter- 
sweet delights, or pleasures mixt with pain. 1749 Fietpinc 
Tom Fones v. iii, To compose a draught that might be 
termed bitter-sweet. 1855 BrimLey Ess. 92 It awakes all 
the fountains of bitter-sweet memory. 

18, oe, 

1. A thing which is bitter-swect ; sweetness or 
pleasure alloyed with bitterness. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yeom. Prol. & T. 325 Vn-to hem it 
is a bitter-swete. 1627 FeLtuam Resolves 295 “Tis some- 
thing like Love, a kinde of bitter-sweet. 1878 Symonps 
Sonn. M, Angelo xi, A bitter-sweet sways here and there 
my mind. 

2. A kind of apple. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 281 Lich unto the bitter swete, For 
though it thenke a man first swete, He shall well felen ate 
laste, Vhat it issoure. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 33 A Bittyrswete, 
amartmellum, musceum, 1552 Hu1.oxr, Apple called a 
bytter swete, amarimellum. 1727 Braviry Fam. Dict.s.v. 
Cyder, The best sort of Cyder.. made of..the Bitter-sweet. 

3. Herb. The Woody Nightshade, Solanum Dutl- 
camara, a common shrubling plant in Britain. (A 
translation by Turner of the med,Latin name.) 

1568 Turntr //erdadu. 2. 1597 Gerarp [/erbad Wiii. 278 


f. BrrreR a. (perh. 
P 


BITUMINATE. 


Bitter sweete bringeth foorth wooddie stalks as doth the 
Vine. 1671 Satmon Syx. Med, 111. xXti. 390 Bittersweet 
helps the ‘evn 18zx CLareE Vell, Alinstr. 11.198 Ramp- 
ing woodbines and blue bitter-sweet. 1882 7vv#zes 6 July 
10/4 The bitter-sweet is a twining shrub with scarlet berries. 
ali Bitter-swee-ting. Obs. [f. prec. +-1NG1.] 
The Bitter-sweet Apple. (In Shaks. allusively.) 

1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. u. iv.83 Thy wit is a very Bitter- 
sweeting, It is a most sharpe sawce. 

Bittil(1, bittle, obs. forms of BEETLE. 

Bitting (bitin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bir v.+-1ne1.] 
The putting of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

16xx Cotcr., Embouchentent..the bitting, or bridling of a 
horse. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1, 83 On first bitting, the 
bridoon is to be used. , 

Como. bitting-rigging (Saddlery), a bridle, sur- 
cingle, back-strap, and a crupper placed on young 
horses to give them a good bearing. ( Knight.) 

Bi-tting, 24/. 54.2 [f. Birr v.+-1ye1.] Naut. 

1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (1789), Tour de bitte au cable, 
a turn of the cable about the bits; the bitting ofa cable. 

+ Bittlock. Ods. [f. Bir sé.: the rest is doubtful ; 
cf. next, for which it may be an error.] A frag- 
ment, a small piece. 

2ax1400 Chester Pl. 1. 124 [Call] after Trowle And byde 
hym some of our bittlockes. . 

Bittock (bitak). orth. dial. [f. Brr sb. +-ock, 
dim. suffix.] A little bit, a small piece or portion. 

1802 J. Witson (Congleton) AS. Let. to F. Boucher, Bit- 
tock, a small Piece or small Bit; Cheshire. 1815 Scotr Guy 
4. i, The ‘three mile’ diminished into ‘like a mile and a 
bittock.’ 1818 — Rob Roy xviii, ‘My ain parish of Dreep- 
daily, that lies a bittock farther to the west.’ 

Bittonie, -y, obs. forms of BETony. 

Bittor, -our, etc., obs. ff. Brrrern, the bird. 

Bitts, 56. Naut.: see Birt sé. 

Bitueizen, var. form of BIrwiHEn, betwixt. 

Bituen, -tuex, -twix, obs. ff. BETWEEN, -TWIXT. 

Bitujen, pa. pple. of BETEE v. Oés. 

+ Bitume, v. Obs. rare. [f. d¢¢ume, obs. form 
of BirumEN.] To smear or spread with bitumen. 

1601 SHaxs. Per. 1. i. 72 We have a chest beneath the 
hatches, caulk’d and bitumed ready. /ééd. 1. 11. 56 How 
close ’tis caulk’d and bitumed [Other edd. bottomed]. 

Bitumen (bitid-mén, bi'tizmén). Forms: 5 
bithumen, bethyn, (betune), 6 betumen, 7 bi- 
tamen, bitum(e, bittumen, bytumen, 6-~ bi- 
tumen. [a. L. dz¢iémen (stem dituimin-). Cf. F. and 
It. dzteeme, Pg. betume, Pr. betum, Sp. betun, from 
which some of the obs. Eng. forms were taken.] 

1. Originally, a kind of mineral pitch found in 
Palestine and Babylon, used as mortar, etc. The 
same as asphalt, mineral pitch, Jew’s pitch, Bzz- 
men Judaicum. 

1460 CapGraveE Chroz. 30 A vessel of wykyris, filled the 
joyntis with tow erde, cleped bithumen. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
wet. xv.iv, The.. bethyn & sulphur brennyng. 1577 A 
Frampton Yoyf/ Newes 6 Betumen which is a kind of Pitch. 
1601 HoLLanp Péiny I.101 Asphaltites, or the lake of Sodom 
. .bringeth forth nothing but Bitumen. 1609 BisLE (Douay) 
Gen. vi. 14 Thou. .shalt pitch it [the arke] within, and with- 
out with bitume. 1610 HoLtLanp Casmden’s Brit. 1. 519 
Coles, being of the nature of hardned Bitamen. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Bitume, a kind of clay or slime naturallyclammy, 
like pitch, growing in some Countries of Asia. 1817 Byron 
Manfred 1.1.90 The lakes of bitumen Rise boilingly higher. 
1849 GroTE Greece 1. 1xx. (1862) VI. 239 [The Wall of Media] 
was of bricks cemented with bitumen. 

2. In modem scientific use, the generic name of 
certain mineral inflammable substances, native 
hydrocarbons more or less oxygenated, liquid, 
semi-solid, and solid, including naphtha, petroleum, 
asphalt, ete. /astic bitumen : mineral caoutchouc 
or Elaterite. 

1605 TiMME Quersét.1. xiii. 52 There are also manie kindes 
of..bitumen. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643) 297 Naphtha, 
is a liquid Bitume. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 243 
Morter used .. at Rome. .called Maltha, from a kind of Bi- 
tumen Dug there. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 473/2 Elastic bitu- 
men is soft and elastic like caoutchouc. 1857 Pack Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xx. (1876) 441 The bitumens—napbtha, petro- 
leum, asphalt—have bean long known and used in the arts. 

3. A pigment prepared from asphalt. 

1855 J. Epwarps Paint. in Otl 26 Bitumen .. is Asphal- 
tum ground in strong drying oil .. for the painter’s use. 

+4. Used by Tumer, for the sap of the birch-tree. 

1gsx Turner Herbal (1568) F vb, The frenche men seth 
out of it a certain iuce or suc otherwise called bitumen. 

5. attrib. 

1816 SHELLEY Alastor 85 Bitumen lakes. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr, Rev, III. 111. i. 150 Here lay the bitumen stratum, there 
the brimstone one, 

Bitumene (bitimiz). Chem. [f. BiruM-En + 
-ENE, suffix of the hydrocarbon class.] Name 
given by Berthelet to the least volatile of the 
hydrocarbons obtained by passing benzene vapour 
through a red-hot porcelain tube. Watts Dict. Chem. 

1873 Fownes Chem. 758 Bitumene, a blackish liquid, re- 
mains in the retort at a dull red heat, and solidifies on 
cooling. 

Bituminate (bitizmineit),v. [f. L. d¢tamindr- 
ppl. stem of ditismindre, to treat with Brrumen.] 
Hence Bitu'minated ///. a. 

+1. trans. To cement with bitumen (as mortar). 

1628 FeLtuam Resolves 1. xlvi. (R.) The bituminated walls 


BITUMINIFEROUS. 
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of Babylon. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Bituminated, soldered | habbab todaled butwuht him pone dig and paniht. ¢893 — 


or done with bitumen. : : 

2. To convert into or impregnate with bitumcn. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. vi. 294 ‘lrees carbonated, or bitu- 
minated sometimes repose on Coal. /d7. 297 A bituminated 
clay. /éfd. 319 This carbonaceous part would never be 
bituminated and converted into coal if real bitumen were 
not present. “8 we, 

Bituminiferous (biti#:mini‘f€ros), 2. [f. L. 
bitimin- +-(1)rERous.] Yielding bitumen. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, xiv. 259 Bituminiferous and Cupri- 
ferous Sand. 1857 Pace Adv. e.rt-bk, Geol, xiv, (1876) 251 
Caking or coking coal, a highly bituminiferous sort. 

Bituminization (bitizminaizé'fon). Also 
bitumenization. [f. next+-aTion.] The process 
or state of conversion into bitumen. 

1804 in Pil. Trans. XCVV. 407 The process of bituminiz- 
ation (if 1 may he allowed to employ such a term), 1884 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 522/1 Ward jet is of two dislinct forma- 
tions, being both wood and petroleum, now in a high state 
of bitumenization. 

Bituminize (bitiminoiz), v. Also bitu- 
menize. [f. L. dztumin-+-12E.] trans. Yo con- 
vert into, or impregnate with, bitumen; to cover 
or varnish with bitumen, [lence Bitu’minized, 
Bitu:mini‘zing ff/. ads. 

1751 Stack in PA. Trans. XLVII. 273 Wax bituminized 
by burning. 1816 Adin, Rev. XXVI. 165 Trunks of bitu- 
minized wood. 1854 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. x.(1874) 193 
Injured by compression or the bitumenizing process. 1861 
GiapstonE in 7imes 3 May 6/3 This is a bitumenized pipe. 

Bituminoid \bitiz#minoid), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-oID.] Approaching the character of bitumen. 

1878 GREEN Coad vy, 167 It differs very widely from the 
adjoining bituminoid portions. ‘ 

+ Bitu:mino'se, 2. ?Ols. [ad. L bitiaminds- 
us, f. dttazimin- BITUMEN: see -OSE.] = BITUMINOUS. 

1691 Ray Creatiou (1714) 87 They [the waters] are .. bitu- 
minose. . . : 

Bituminous (bitiz:minas), a. Also 7 -enous. 
(a. F. détumineux, ad. L. bititiminds-us see -ous.} 

1. Of the nature of or resembling bitumen, con- 
sisting of or containing bitumen. (Sometimes with 
reference to the ‘burning lake’ of Hell.) 

16z0 VeNNER Via Recta Introd. 8 Which rise from sul- 
phurous, bituminous, or metalline places. 1649 Jer. Tavtor 
Gt, Exemp. wv. x. 133 The liquid flames of pitch and a bitu- 
minous bath. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x11. 41 The Plain, wherein 
a black bituminous gurge Boiles out from under ground, 
the mouth of Hell. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1. 279 In 
Seleucia .. there was a like bituminous eruption. 1826 
Scotr HVoodst. xvi, Others swore they had smelt savours of 
various kinds, chiefly bituminous. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. 
Ecou. 1. 135 This coal. has a bituminous fracture. 

b. spec. in the scientific or technical names of 
various minerals, manufactures, etc., as dztzenzinorus 
coal, limestone, schist, shale ; cement, mastic. 

1830 Lvett Priuc. Geol. 1. 219 Bituminous shales. 1842 
Mutter O. R. Sandst. ii. (ed. 2) 55 Dark-coloured bitumin- 
ous schist. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 755 The bituminous or 
black cement for bottle-corks consists of pitch hardened by 
the addition of resin and brick-dust. /d/d. 111, 119 Bitu- 
minous limestone .. containing various hydrocarbon com- 
pounds, diffusing by the action of fire a bituminous odour. 
1879 Cassell’s Techu. Educ. 1. 67 Bituminous coals .. burn 
. with a brilliant flame. 


+2. ? Cemented with bitumen. Ods. 

1658 J. Bursery Christina Q. Swedl. 112 The walls.. 
are strong and bituminous and abound with ancient towers. 

3. fig. (CE. sulphurous.) 

1878 .V. Amer. Rev. 329 It is only about a hundred 
years since Jonathan Edwards dropped his bituminous 
rhetoric upon the tender sensibilities of the unconverted. 


+ Bitwn,.v. Ods. Forms: 1 betynan, 2-3 
bitun(en, -tuinen(#). [OE., f. d7- BE-+tynan 
(:—*OTeut. ¢izzan), f. cri enclosure, Town; cf. 
Du. deturnen, OHG. bistinen, MUG. bestunen.) 
trans. To enclose ; to shut up. 

c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxi. 33 Sum hiredes ealdor wes, 
se plantode win-gerd, and betynde hyne. cr175 Lamb, /fom. 
83 Pe muchele lauerd..bitunde him solue in ane meidenes 
innebe. ar225 Ancr, X. 164 Ancren wise, bet habbed wel 
bituned ham ajein pe helle leun. rzg0 Lay. 19191 3e pisne 
castel ‘ bitunep swipe faste, 


Biturn(en, obs. form of Betury. 

Bituxe(n, -tweoxe, -twixe(n, -twuxe, 
variants of BETWIXEN prep. Ods. 

+ Bitwei-es, rcp. Obs. [ME. for *é:tiwihes, 
*bitwijes, {. bitwih, betweoh + genitival -es: it isthe 
-es form corresponding to éztuer3-e1; see BITWIHEN. ] 
= BETWIXT, BETWEEN. 


e1300 Thrush & Night. 7 in Hazl. E. 7’. 7’. 50 Hic herde 
a strif bitweies two. 


+ Bitwih, prep. Ods. (OE. Anglian 47-, detwih, 
Saxon betwith, -tiweoh, -twuh, -tuh, -twioh, -tuyh, 
f. b-, BE prep. + twih, ctc., prob. shortened from 
the old accusative form */wihn (twihn, tweohn ; 
twihen, twthon) mentioned as one of the sources 
of Between. The original construction of zwz/ is 
seen in the phrase wd wre twfh ‘amid us twain,’ 
ie. ‘between us’; from a parallel 67 (sc) twth, 
bi twth, came the combined betwrh. In bitzweuht, 
the -¢ must have been added on the analogy of 
betwixt. Only in OE.; superseded in ME. by the 
expanded form BitwinEn.] = Betwixt, BETWEEN. 

¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Sio sunne and se mona 


Oros. 1, iii. § 1 Betuh Arabia and Palestina. cgs0 Liudis/. 
Gosp, Luke x. 3 Ic sendo iuih sua lombro bituih [(Aes/aw. 
bitwihJulfum. a 1000 Feeth. Metr. xxviii. 104 Betweoh him. 


+ Bitwithen, -twihe, ff. Ods. Forins : 
2 bitwihan, 2-3 bitwihen, 3 bitueiz3en, -twije, 
-tuh(h’en, -tuh’h)e, -twhwe. [First found in 
lathe. as ditwihan; it took the place of OF. 
bitwth, of which it was apparently a later exten- 
sion, in aceordance with the analogy of detzix, 
betwwixan, betweon, betweonan, The variant 62- 
(uetjen appears to have been influcnced by ¢wezen 
Twain; ct. also BItwetes.] = BETWIXT, BETWEEN, 

e1175 Lamd. Hom. 37 He is iset bi-twihan god almihtin 
and pe. cxrzog Lay. 784 Lufe pe us bi-tueizen lid. 7rd. 
20947 Bitwize Euglelonde and Normandie. @12q40 Sawdles 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 255 Bituhhen heard ant nesche, 
bituhhe wa of pis world ant lo noche wunne. a 1250 Ocul 
& Night. 1747 Iaister Nichole.. Bitwihen us deme schule. 

Bityl, Bityme, obs. forms of BEETLE, BETIME. 
Biuncinate (baijznsine't), a. [f. Bi- pref 1 
+Uneinate, ad. L, wsucindtus hooked, f. snctes 
hook, barb.]_ Having two hooks or barbs. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. go5 Biuncinate at apex. 
Biunguiculate (boiyngwikivle't), c. [f Bi- 
pref.2 1 + UNGUICULATE, f. L. canguicudus, dim. of 
ungurs nail, claw.) Having two little claws. 

1852 Dana Crust. u. 935 The outer [branch] .. at apex 
bi-unguiculate, claws recurved. 
Bi-unial (boiji#-nial), a. [f. Bi- pref? 6+ 1. 
un-us one +-(1)AL.] Consisting of two (e.g. optic 
tubes) combined in one. 


1883 Lug. Mechanic 6 Apr, 104 The expensive lanterns 
of the bi-unial and triple types. 

Bi-wnity. ? Oés. [f. Bre pref? 11+ Usiry.] 
A unity or oneness of two members or parts. 

1646 Game at Scotch & Eng. 8 This unity..admits of no 
addition ; for so the property of that Bi-unity were lost. 

Biurne, -an, -on, pa. t. & pple. of BERuN v. Obs. 

Bivalency (bi-valénsi). Chem. [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] ‘Phe quality of being bivalent. 

1880 CLemensuiaw IVurtz’ Atom. The. 181 The bivalency 
of certain metals. ; 

Bivalent (bi-valént), a. Chem. [f. Bi- pref.2 
Ill +-valent, ad. L. valéntem, pr. pple. of valére 
to be worth.] Combining with two atoms of an 
element or radicle; also drvalent. 

1869 Eng. Mechanic 12 Nov. 198/3 The elements are 
classified as.. diatomic or bivalent ..as sulphur. 1880 
CLEMENSHAW IVurtz’ Atom. The. 121 Mercury, cadmium, 
and probably other bivalent metals. ; 

Bivalve (bsi-velv), a. and sé. [f. Br- pref.2 1 
+ VALVE, ad. L. va/vwx folds of a door, folding- 
doors.] A. ad). 

+1. Having two leaves or folding parts, as a 
shutter or door. Ods. 

1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 271 Great bivalve wooden Windows. 

2. Zool. Having two shells united by a hinge. 

1661 Lovete /fist, Anim. §& Alin. Introd., Fishes which 
are..bivalve, as the Chama, oister, pectines. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters 111.123 Several small bivalve shells. 1848 Car- 
PENTER Aut, Phys. 33 Vhe ligament which holds together 
the shells of the bivalve Mollusca. 

3. Bot. (A seed vessel) Having two valves. 

1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Chelidonium ntajus, The 
Flowers .. are succeeded by many bivalve Pods. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi, 191 The capsule bivalve. 

B. 5. 1. p/. Folding-doors. . Ods. exc. //ist. 

1832 Gett Pompetana 1. ii. 22 Doors seem to have been 
called bivalves where only formed of two folds. 

2. Zool. A molluscous animal having a shell 
consisting of two halves joined together by an 
elastic ligament at the hinge, so as to open and 
shut like a book: such as the oyster, mussel, ete. 
Also the shell of such animal. 

1683 Phil. Trans. X1V. 507 Distinction of shells into Uni- 
valves Bivalves and Turbinated. 1771 /é/d. LXI. 230 Four 
-- Species, like the sea bivalve. 1847 CARPENTER Zood. § 876 
Lamellibranchiata .. To this group belong all ordinary bi- 
valves, 1865 Tvtor Early /7ist. Alan, vin. 192 The refuse- 
mounds consist of oysters, mussels, and other bivalves. 

3. Sot. A bivalve capsule or seed-vessel. 

Bi-valved, «. [f.as prec. + -ED.] = BIVALVE a. : 
a. in Zool.; b. in Bot. 

a. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31 A shell is said to be bi- 
valved when it consists of two parts or leaves. 1872 Nictiot- 
son falront, 159 Small Bivalved Crustaceans. 

b. 1852 E. Hamitton Flora Homaop. 185 A thin, bi- 
valved, white, ligneous shell (endocarp). 

Biva‘lvian. care.= Bivave sé. 2. 

1863 Russert Diary North & S. 274 We went into one 
of the great oyster saloons, and .. had the opportunity of 
tasting those great bivalvians. 

Bivalvous (baive'lvas’, a. 
-oUS.] = BIVALVE a. 

1696 Phil. Trans. X1X. 188 ‘Vestaceous Animals of the 
turbinated and bivalvous kinds. {In mod. Dicts.] 

Bivalvular (boiveivivliu, a. and sd. [f. 
BI- pref? 1+ VALVULAR.] = BIvAaLVE: a. in Zool. ; 
also quasi-sb.; b. in Sot. 

@ 1677 Prot O.rfordsh. 100 The bivalvular Conch, such 
as Cockles. 117 Bivalvulars..found with their shells apart. 

b. | 1830 Lisptey .Vas. Syst. Bot. 294 Those species of 
Panicum that have the lower flower neuter and bivalvular. 


Bivaulted: see Bi- pref* 1. 


[f BIvaALVE + 


BIVOUAC. 


+ Bive, v. Ols. Forms: 1 bifian, befian, 
byfian, beofian, 3 beouien, buuien, biuien. 
(Com. Teut.: OF. d¢fian = OS. diton (MDu., Du, 
beven , OLLG. bfbén MAG. brben, mod.G. beben 
ON. bifa:—OTeut. *bifar-, identified by Kluge 
with Skr. ézbAéi7, reduplicated pres. of 6/7 to fear. 
Cf. BEE, Bever v.*] tv. ‘Vo shake, treinble. 

¢888 K, -Ecrrip Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Pa wudas bifodon. 
¢1000 Ags. /’s. xcv{i]. 9 lor his ansyne sceal eorde beofian. 
¢1160 J/atton Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 51 Syo eorde befode [z7. r. 
hyfode), and stanes tohurston. « 1205 Lay. 23530 Burhmen 
gunnen beouicn ]rz50 buuie}. /éfd. 28084 Pa gon ich to 
binien ¢ swulc ich al fur burne. ¢ 1250 Gen. 4 Fix. 2280 Wot 
ic dor mon dat he ne biued. : 

Biventer baiventa:. /’%ys. [f. Bre pres? I 
+L. water belly.] A inuscle, distinguished by its 
two bellies or bulges ; esf. the digastric muscle, 

1706 in Puitiirs. 1740 B. Martins 2160, Technol, xi. ied. 2) 
71 Muscles..as the Biventer, which hath two Bellies. 1843 
i WILKINSON Stecdeuborg's Anim. Kingd. \. ii, 62 The 
biventer, or digastricus. .arises from the incisure under the 
mastoid process. 


Biventral (baiventral, a. /Ays. 
pref.2 t+ VENTRAL; see prec.] 
bellies; digastric. 

1706 in Puitiivs. 1839 47 Topp Cycd. Anat. §& Phys. 11. 
689/2 Behind the amygdala is the biventral lobe. 


+ Biventrous, @. //ys. Ods. [Sce prec.] 
Ilaving two ventricles. 

1goz WW. Cowrer in Phil. Trans. XX111.1182 All Animals, 
that have Biventrous Hearts. 

Biverb (baitvaib). rare. [f. Bi- prefi4 + L. 
verbum word.] A naine composed of two words. 

1831 Sin W.R. Hamirton in Z//e (1882) 1. 457 (In a letter 
to Lord Adare} My dear Adare (you see that .. your name 
is not with me, a biverb any longer’. 

Biverbal baiva-sbal’, @. rare. [f. Bre pref? 
6+ VERBAL; cf. prec.] Relating to two words; 
punning. 

1823 Lams dra Ser. 1. xxiv. 411 This biverbal allusion. 

Bivial bi-vial, a. /’%ys. [f. Bivi-um+-aL).] 
Of or pertaining to the drvzuu. 

1877 Huxrey Auat. luv. An. 570 The bivial ambulacra. 

Bivious bi‘vias), @. [f. L. drvi-us having two 
Ways or passages f. Ji- two+via way +-0U3.] 
‘That leadeth (two) different ways’ (T.); having 
or offering two ways or courses. 

a 1644 Quartes Virgin Wid. ut. i, | stand even balanc’d 
.. Beneath the burden of a bivious brest. 1682 Sir T. 


[f Br- 
Ilaving two 


Browne Chr. Vor. (1756) 86 In bivious theorems .. let 
virtuous considerations state the determination. 1719 J. 


Ausrey Surrey IV. 189 This Vault is bivious. 

| Bivium bividm. /Ays. [a. L. divin a 
place where two ways meet ; sce prec.] The two 
hinder ambulacra of Echinoderms. 

1877 Huxtey Auat. Juv, Ax, ix. 570 It is possible in any 
of the Echinidea, to separate the three anterior ambulacra, 
as the ¢riziutn, from the two posterior, the 4/z/um, and 
in the fossil genus Dysaster, this separation of the ambulacra 
into trivium and bivium exists naturally. 

Bivocal baivowkal). [f. Bi- pref? If + Vocat, 
ad. L. vocalis adj. ‘of the voice, vocal,’ sb. ‘a 
vowel,’ f. vox Votcr.] A combination of two 
vowels, adiphthong. Bivo-calized p//. a., piaced 
between two vowels. 

1813 J.C. Hosuouse Journey 1098 Vossius. .the principal 
advocate of the ancient bivocals. 1876 Douse Grimo's L. 
App. D. 199 The softening process clearly originated .. in 
the interior or bivocalized position. 

Bivon, variant of Berone v. Obs. to grasp. 

Bivouac bivweak, bivejck. Forms: 8 bi- 
ouac, bihovac, biovac, 9 bivuack, bivouack, 
(bivoueke), bivouaque, $— bivouac. [In Dic- 
tionaries since ¢ 1700, but hardly in use before the 
French War: a. F. érvouac, bivac, generally said 
to have been introduced during the Thirty Years’ 
War. It has with probability been referred to a 
dialectal Swiss, Ger. de7wacht, according to Stalder, 
Versuch ectnes Schwwetzerischen Idtotikou 1812) 
II. 426, used in Aargau and Ziirich to denote the 
patrol of citizens Schaarwache’ added beigegcben) 
to assist the ordinary town watch by night at any 
time of special commotion. This remaining of a 
large body of men under arms all night explains the 
original sense of bivouac.] 

1. .Wi/, Originally, a night-watch by a whole 
army under arms, to prevent surprise; now, a 
temporary encampment of troops in the field with 
only the accidental shelter of the place, without 
tents, ete.; al-o the place of such encampment. 

1706 Putrurs, Bronac or Bihowac, an extraordinary Guard 
perform’d by the whole Army, when. it .continues all night 
under Arms..to prevent Surprize,etc. Jo Aatse the Biewvac, 
is to return the Army to their Tents, cr Huts, some time 
after break of Day. 1753 Cnanpers Cycl. Supp., Brouac, 
bivouac, biovac. .is formed by corruption from the German 
weywacht, a double watch or guard: /revou.x. 1755 Jon: 
sox, Biovac, bihowtc, bivouac (as in Phillips}. ‘ Not in use.’ 
19772 Simes Milit. Guide, Biowac, a night guard, performed 
by the whole army, when there is any danger from the ene- 
my. 2811 Wetiinctos in Gurw. Disp. VIN. 21 The bivouac 
which Hill quitted this morning appears to be an exce lent 
situation for the cavalry to-morrow. 1813 f raver 
7 June 356): ‘transl. from French', The army had taken its 


BIVOUAC. 


bivouaques. 1850 Prescott Pern II. 151 Almagro, afraid 
of stumbling on the enemy's bivouac. 1885 77+es 16 May 
7/1 Our troops recrossed..and went into bivouac. - 

Jig. 1839 Loxar. Ps. Life v, In the world’s broad field of 
battie, In the bivouac of Life. 

2. ‘ransf. An encampment for the night in the 
open air; a camping out. 

1853 De Quincey Sf. Ail. Nun § 6.11 Withered leaves, 
which furnished to Kate her very first bivouac. 1872 C 
Kine Sterva Nev. iii. 49 Morning dawned brightly upon 
our bivouac among a cluster of dark firs. 

Bivouac, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. JZ, Of troops: To remain, esf. during the 
night, in the open air, without tents or covering. 
Also 70 be bivouacked; to be so posted ox dis- 
posed. 

1809 Sir J. Moore To Ld. Castlereagh 13 Jan., In two 
forced marches, bivouacing for six or eight hours in the 
rain, I reached Betanzos on the roth instant. 1815 J. 
Croker in Croker Papers (1884) 1. iii. 61 The Carrousel, 
where about 2000 Prussians are bivouacked. 1882 Prsopy 
Eng. Journalism xxii. 180 As if the British army were 
bivouacked on the Hog’s Back. ; : ; 

2. transf. To rest or pass the night in the open air. 

1814 Scott JVav. I]. i. 8 These distinguished personages 
bivouacked among the flowery heath, wrapped up in their 
plaids. 1860 TynpDAtt Glac.1. § 3. 29 That night we bivou- 
acked together. 

Hence Bitvouacking vd/. sd. 

1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 771/2 Night bivouacings are very 
injurious. 1862 C. ANDERSON Okavango Riv. xvii. 192 
We could not have selected a worse spot for bivouacking. 

Biw-: see Bew-, Byw-. 

+ Biwait, v. Obs. [f. d7-, Be- + Wait; cf. 
AwaltTv.] a. trans. To watch, look at. b. s2¢7. 
To look about or out, be circumspect. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 1322 Hwat canstu wrecche bing of 
steorre Bute pat re biwaitest [1/S.S. bihaitest] hi feorre. 
61456 How wise Man taught Son 92 in Hazl. EZ. P. P.1. 
173 Thou wyse bywayt, and wele awyse. 

Biway, biword: see By-. 

Biweekly, Biwhirl: see Bi- pref? 4, 1. 

Biweile, biweep, etc. : see BEWAIL, etc. 

+ Biwe're, v. Obs. Forms: 1 bewerian, 2-3 
biwerien. [OEF. Jewerian =OHG. biwarjan, bi- 
werjan, MUG. beweren, mod.G. bewehren, f£. br-, 
Be- + OT cut. wazjan, OHG. warian, wertan, ON. 
verja, OF. werian to defend, protect: see WERE.] 
trans. To defend, shield, protect. 

c1000 E:rric £.x. ii. 17 Pa aras Moises & bewerode ba 
medenu. c117§ Lamé. Hom. 115 He scal biwerian wide- 
wan and steopbern. arz2g0 Owl § Night. 1126 Pu .. mid 
pine ateliche sweore Biwerest manne corn from deore. 

+ Biwe'rn(e, 7. Ods. [f. 47-, Be- + Werrn v. 
to refuse.] ¢vaszs. To refuse or-deny. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xv. (1859) 14 Was neuer done 
yet, to whom it was biwernyd. 

+ Biwe've, v.! Ots. Forms: 1-2 bewé&fan, 
(2 bewafen). 3 biwefen, -weauen, -weiuen, 
3-5 bi-, byweuen, -ven. [OE. Jewtfan = Goth. 
biwatbjan, {. be-, bi-, BE- 1 + warbjan, in OF, 

fa . 
wefan to wind.] 

1. trans. To wrap up, envelop, clothe. 

c1oo0 AELFrRic Gen, xxiv. 65 Heo nam rabe hyre wefels 
and beweefde hiz. c 1205 Lay. 28475 Me hire hafd bi-wefde 
mid ane hali rifte. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 303 Povertiche he 
was biweved. 

_ fig. ¢1205 Lay. 130 Mid wintre he wes biweaued. c¢ 1275 
in O.£. JWisc. 55 Fort ye beon byweued of heueliche myhte, 

2. To entwine, weave. 

¢1300 A. Alrs, 4085 The croune, of gold hyweved, He set 
on his fadir heved. c1400 Nowland & Ot. 1202 With golde 
abowte it was by-wevede. 

+ Biweve, v.2 Obs. [f. b2-, BE-+ ME. weven 
to twist, hurl: see WEVE.] 

1. ¢rans. To whirl or drive away. 

@1300 Cursor M, 24109 Mi soru .. Biweft bat word awai. 

2. zztr. To hurry away. 

€1205 Lay. 30856 Ford he bi-wafde, pene pic he bilaefde. 

t+ Biwihele, v. Ols. Also biwiselien. [f. J7-, 

Br- + ME. cozzeliex :—OE. wizelian to soothsay.] 
To overcome by witchcraft ; to bewitch. 

¢ 1205 I.Ay. 069 Heo willed us biwizelien [c 1250 bi-cheorre] 
purh heora widere craftes, a1225 Juliana 56 Wenestu pat 
we heon so e0 to biwihelen [v. » biwihelin]. 

+ Biwile, v. Ols. Also 4 bi-, bywylen. [f. 
b7-, BE- 14 Wibe v. Cf. Beaute.) trans. To 
overcome with wiles, ensnarc. beguile. 

a1275 Prov. Alfred 327 in O. #. Misc. 123 Hue weped 
ober wile, ben hue be wille biwilen. a1300 Cursor AZ. 
28522 Wende i womman to he wile. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 
2425 Alle pay were biwyted With wymmen. 

+ Biwi't, v. Ods. Pa. t. biwiste, -wuste. 
I’a. pple. biwist, -wust. [OL. dcwitan, f. bz-, Be- 
+O. witan tv look.} ¢vazs. To look after, keep, 
take charge of, guard, protect, keep in safety. 

c 1000 “Ecerric S¢. Oswald in Sweet Reader 97/76 An Sxs 
cyninges pezna de his clmessan bewiste. c1175 Lash, 
/Tom. 23 Pu scotdest heo [pi limen] biwiten al swa clenliche 
swa crist ha pe bitahte. ¢1275 Pass. Our Lord 538 in 
O. F. Misc. 52 Hyne biwusten knyhtes voure oper vyue. 

* Also found with strong inficxions, apparently 
by form-association: sce next, and cf, AT-WiTE. 

c 1205 I.ay. 13028 Hle.. spac wid pane abbodt pe pat 
munster biwat. /bd. 20505 Twa hundred scipene! per 
weoren wet biwitene. 
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+ Biwitte, v. Ods. [A strong vb.: cf. OL. 
gewitan to depart.] z72/. To go, go away. 

c1z00 A. Adis. 5203 That no man ne shulde y-wite, 
Whiderward hy were biwite. 

+ Biwi'ti(e, v. Ods. Also biwittien, -wit- 
ejen, -wittejen. [OE. Jewiiian, f. 67-, BE- 1+ 
witlian: see WITIE.] ¢razs. To watch over, 
observe, guard, keep. 

c1000 Leowulf2860 Da [nicras] on undern mez! ° oft be- 
witigad sorhfulne sid on segl-rade. ¢ 1200 7772. Coll. Hom. 
195 De deuel..is gredi uppen woreld richeise..and 3iep him 
to biwitiende. ¢120§ Lay. 27198 Bi-halues he sende..wel 
iwepnede men * bene wude to bi-wittezen. 

+ Biwla:ppe, v. Obs. [A confusion of bewrappe 
and fap, ME. /appen.] = BEWRap. 

1388 Wycuir od xviii. 11 Dredis..schulen biwlappe hise 
feet [7.x bewrappe]. 

+ Biwrench(e, v. Ols. (OE. dewrencan, f. 
BE- 1 + wregncan to WRENCH.] To cheat, deceive. 

a122§ Aucr. R.g2 3e schulen iseon alle pes deofles wieles ¢ 
hu he biwrenched & bicherred wreches. 

Biwreo, -wrien, var. BEwry wv. Ods. to cover. 

+ Biwrixle, v. OJs. [ME., f. d7-, Be- 1 + 
WRIXLEN, OF. wréxlan, -7an, to change.] ¢ravzs. 
To change, transform. 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 262 He..scheawed him to ou flesliche 
and licamliche ide messe, biwrien [biwrixlet] bauh, in odres 
tike—under breades heouwe. /6/d. 310 He is him sulf al 
biwrixled, & bicumen, of Godes child, bes deofles bearn. 

| Bixa (biksa). [Native name in Central 
America.] A genus of small trees, natives of 
tropical America, from the fruits of one species 
of which (4. ove//ana) the dye anatta is prepared. 
Hence Bixin, a. The colouring principle of 
anatta ; b. A variety of anatta of greatly increased 
colouring power. 

1879 Watts Dict, Chen. I, 600, 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. 

{[Bixwort, ‘an herb,’ is apparently an error of 
some kind, in Phillips 1706, and Bailey’s Folio of 
1730, whence copied by Johnson and modem dic- 
tionaries. It is unknown to the herbalists.] 

Biys, var. of Byss ‘fine linen.’ Oés. 

+ Bi3ule, v. Obs. [for 67-3uhele(2, £. b7-, BE- + 
juhele(2:—OK. *géozelian, in géogelere a juggler, 
cogn. w. OHG. gouguliri, mod.G. saukler.) trans. 
To BEGUILE. 

azz Ancr. R. 268 Vor bet is his unwrench. .pet he haued 
monie holi men grimliche biguled. a@1z2zg Leg. A ath. 1054 
pay wiheles & wicchecreftes wurched Sume wundres & 

izuled [ee bizulid) unwiten. 

Bizant, Bizantine, obs. ff. BeEzant, BYZANTINE. 

Bizarre (bizi-1, or as Fr. brza‘r’), a. and sd. 
Also 7 bizare, bizarr. f[mod.Eng. (17th c.), a. 
K. dizarre ‘odd, fantastic.’ formerly ‘brave, soldier- 
like’; cf. Sp. and Pg. 4¢zarro ‘handsome, brave,’ 
It. Jzzzarvo ‘angry, choleric,’ dial. Fr. (Berry) 
bigearrer to quarrel. Littré suggests that the 
Spanish word is an adaptation of Basque b7zarva 
beard, in the same manner as hombre de bigole 
moustached man, is used in Sp. for a ‘man of 
spirit’; but the history of the sense has not been 
satisfactorily made out. 

1667 Evetyn J/cm. (1857) 111]. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French..xzarvete, enn, 
bizarre, concert. .emotion, defer, effort. .let us therefore (as 
the Romans did the Greek) make as many of these do hom- 
age as are like to prove good citizens.) 

4. At variance with recognized ideas of taste, 
departing from ordinary style or usage; eccentric, 
extravagant, whimsical, strange, odd, fantastic. 

a 1648 Lv. Hersert Life, Her attire seemed as bizare as 
her person. 1668 Drypen Alared. Queen Pref., The Orna- 
ment of Writing, which is greater, more various and bizarre 
in Poesie than in any other kind. 1757 Hume Stand. Taste, 
Ess. (1875) 1. 270 Ariosto pleases; but not. .by his bizarre 
mixture of the serious and comic styles. 1825 Scott 7'adisnz. 
(1863) 42 Such oddity of gestures and manner as befitted 
their bizarre and fantastic appearance. 1879 Farrar S¢. 
Paul t. 352 The bizarre superstitions by which he was sur- 
rounded. : , 

b. esp. At variance with the standard of ideal 
beauty or regular form; grotesque, irregular. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Comp. 577 ‘The bizarre wooden cuts of 
Caxton. 1851 Ruskin Stoves Ven. 1. xi, §14 If the arch 
be of any bizarre form, especially ogee. 1861 N. Woops 
Pr. Wales in Canada 359 The capitol is a bizarre Grasco- 
American building which runs much to windows. 

ce. absol. or quasi-sb. 

18s0 Leitcn tr. Aliller's Anc. Art § 99 An intentional 
striving at the bizarre. 1851 R. Wornum E.xhib. a Lesson 
in Taste 5/2 In the Renaissance [architecture], we have.. 
a prevalence of the bizarre and a love of profusion of parts. 

2, Hort. Applicd to variegated species of garden 
flowers, as tulips and carnations. Often as sé, 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Suff., Bizarre, a term used among 
the florists for a particular kind of carnation, which has its 
flowers striped or variegated with three or four colours. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 343/2 Bizarre tulips have a yellow 
ground marked with purple or scarlet of different shades. 
1883 Athenvum 30 June 825/3 The ‘streaked gillyflower’ 
is the clove so crossed as to become a ‘ bizarre.’ 

|| Bizarrerie (brzarrar/, biza‘réri).  [F. 47za7- 
rerte.| Bizarre quality. 

1741 70 Lett. ATrs. Carter (1808) 207 The bizarreries which 
arise from the mixture of good and bad which makes up 
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thecomposition of most folks, 1828 Scott Tafestr. Chamber, 
Rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school. 1844 
For. Q. Rev. XX XIII. 60 Bizarreries. 1858 Bacenot Lit, 
Studies U1. 194 The bizarrerie of Mr. Dickens's genius. 

Bizeacha variant of Biscacua. 

Bize, obs. form of Bice. 

Bizel, -le, obs. forms of BEZEL, BEZZLE. 

Bizygomatic (boi:zigome tik), a. [f Br 
pref” § + Zycomatic.] Joining the two zygo- 
matic arches. 

1878 Barttey tr. Topinards Anthrop. 1. ii. 252 The 
maximum transverse or bizygomatic diameter of the face. 

Bizz, -ard, -ie, Sc. ff. of Buzz, Buzzarp, Busy. 

Bla(a, Blaad:; see BLarz, Bhan, BLADE. 

Blab (bleb), 54.1 Forms: 4-7 blabbe, (- 
blab. [The history of 4/ab and élabber, and 
the question of their mutual relations, if any, is 
very obscure. A ladse sb. ‘chatterer’ occurs in 
Chaucer ¢1374, and is very common thenceforth ; 
blab sb. ‘chatter, loose talk’ is in Tale of Beryn 
(c1400)}, but has not been found elsewhere before 
the 16th c., when appears also 4/ad vb. ‘to chatter’ 
(1535), followed in course by its agent noun 
blabber. But the vb. d/abber is earlier than any 
of these; it occurs in Prers Ploughman (1362), 
and is (with its deriv. d/abberex) very common in 
Wyclif; the facts thus forbid us to take blabber 
as a frequentative derivative of é/ad vb.; while 
no analogy exists for the formation of either (of 
the cnly two early words) é/abbe sb., blabber vb., 
from the other. It would be hardly justifiable to 
assume b/adbbe to be a 14th c. abbreviation of J/ad- 
berer. For forms akin to 4/aéder in other langs. 
see that word. With é/adse we have to compare 
a sb. /abbe ‘revealer of secrets, blabber,’ in Chaucer, 
and a vb. /aéée of same age in P. Ploughman, with 
pple. /abiyng ‘blabbing, open-mouthed,’ also in 
Chaucer, identical with ODu. /aése to chatter 
‘garrire’ \Stratm.). Blabbe might be a mixed 
form due to association of /zdde and Jlabber 3 but 
may also be purely onomatopeeic. Cf. BABBLE.] 

1. An open-mouthed person, one who has not 
sufficient control over his tongue; a revealer of 
secrets or of what ought to be kept private; a 
babbler, tattler, or tell-tale; used also of the tongue. 
\Exceedingly common in 16th and 17th ¢c.; un- 
usual in literature since ¢1750.) 

€1374 Cuaucer Yroylus iit. 251 Proverbis canst thi self 
ynow, and wost Ayenst that vice for to bene a blabbe. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 37 Blabbe, labbe, wreyare of cownselle, /utilis, 
aniubicus. 1496 Dives & Paup.\W. de W.)v, iv. 199/2 Thou 
shalt be noo tale teller ne blabbe to defame man or woman 
falsely. 1535 CovERDALE Prov, xvi. 29 He yt is a blabbe of 
his tonge, maketh deuysion amonge prynces. 1§77 Hotin- 
sHED Chron. IV. 933 Now I will plaie the blab. 1583 
Stanyuurst .#vers iy. (Arb.) 105 Fame, the blab ynciuil. 
1600 Hrerwoop 2 £aw. /1’, 148 This tongue was never 
knowne to bea blab, 1656 DuGcarp Gate Lat. Und. § 644. 
197 A long-tongued blab, uttering the secrets committed to 
him. 1671 Mitton Savzson 491 To be excluded all friend- 
ship, and avoided as a blab. 1853 C. Anchester 1. 290 
Miss Lawrenceis a blab. 1869 SpurGEon ¥ Plounghm. Talk 
42 Some men are quite as bad blabs as the women. 

2. Loose talk or chatter; babbling; divulging 
of secrets. 

¢1400 Beryn 3022 Leve thy blab, lewd fole! 1548 Hatt 
Chron. Rich. [7/1 an. 2 lf he had taryed styl, the duke had 
not made so many blabbes of his counsail. @ 1604 HANMER 
Chron Ivrel. (1633) 127 Thus the blabbe of his tongue, 
turned to his confusion. 1679 Odserv. fast Dutch Wars 3 
You with your blustring blabs. 1863 W. Waitmas Ede, 
Drifts 2 A\\ that blab whose echces recoil on me. 

+ 3. 2as adj. Incontinent of speech. Obs. 

1552 Hutoet, Blabbe, Zugvax. 1g90 GREENE Journ. 
Gari, (1616) 20 Fame is blab. 1598 SytvesteR Dx Bartas 
(1621) 250 Phrenzie, that makes the vaunter insolent; The 
talk-full, blab. 

4. Coms. See after BLAB 2. 

+ Blab, :2.2 Ods. exc. dial. [A variant of 
BieB, Bios.] A bubble; a blister, a swelling. 

1656 Trapp Com. Acts viii. 9 Such a blab the devil had 
blown up there, as a small wind may blow up a bubble. 
1861 Ramsay Aemin. v. (ed, 18) 115 I’ve had.. the blabs 
{zofe, Nettle-rash]. 

Hence Blab-lipped = BLABBER-LIPPED, 

€1430 Chester Pl, (1818) 41 If any blabb-lipped boyes be 
in my way They shall rue it by mighty Mahowne. 1591 
Harinctox Ord. Fr. xt. cxxvili, Blab-lipt, beetle-browd, 
and bottle-nozed. 

Blab, v.1 Also 6-7 blabbe, (6 blobbe . 
[App. £ d/abbe, Buas sb.'; prob, under the influ- 
ence of BLaBBER v.] ‘To talk or utter as a blab. 

+1. ¢rans. To utter with open mouth ; usually 
with oz. Also abso/. To talk much or ineptly ; 
to chatter, babble, ‘ blether.’ Ods. 

1535 CoveRDALE P77. av.2 A foolish mouth blabbeth out 
nothinge but foolishnesse [168 Szshops’, bableth; 1611 
poureth out, #arg. Heb. belcheth or bubbleth] 1570 Lr- 
vins Manip. 1 Blab, garvtre, multilogut, 1598 DELONEY 
Jacke News. vii. 87 He blabbed out this broken English. 

2. trans. To open one’s mouth about (a thing 
better kept in’; to tell, or reveal indiscreetly. 

1583 STANVHURST nets U1. tArb.) 48, [do hold yt lawful 
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..to blab theyre secrecye priuat. 1589 Papfe w, Hatchet 
B iiij b, Ne blahb all, and not sticke to tell. 1591 7rewd, 
Raiene K, Yohu (1611) 22 Must I recount my shame, Blab 
iny misdeeds? 1612 R. Carrenter Somes Sent, 101 To blab 
or blaze a dead mans follies. 1620 Sweetnam Arraigy’d 
(1880) 28 What will not women blab to those they love, 1741 
Ricnarvson Pamela 1. 38 Lt will be said I blab every thing. 
1834 Prince A/r, Sk. xiv. 459 One of the Boors .. after- 
wards blabbed the real facts of the transaction. 1848 
Macautay //ist. ing. 11.179 This pushing talkative divine, 
who was always blabbing secrets. 
b. Often with out (forth, abroad). 

1548 Uvatt Lrasm. Par. Matt, xiii. 44 Ue blabbeth it 
not abrode to others, 1580 Nortn /’/ufarch (1676) 822 He 
blabbed not out all the conspiracy. 1635 Camden's (List. 
Eliz, ut. 269 Ile had blabbed forth somewhat to the preju- 
dice of the King. 1742 R Bear Grave 433 Oh! that some 
courteous ghost would blab it out. 1869 Dixon Tower 
(1870) II. xiv. 141 He blabbed out the secret to his priest. 

3. intr. To talk indiserectly about what should 
be kept secret, to reveal or betray secrets. 

16or Snaks. 7wel, N.1. it. 63 When my tongue blabs, 
then let mine eyes not see. 1733 Swirt Poetry Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 188 If you blab, you are undone. 1747 3B. Iloapny 
Suspic. (usb. wi. ii, Mum’s the Word, I never blab. 1865 
Cariytr fred, Gt. IV. . i. 18 His Lrother .. had blabbed 
upon the Prince. 1870 Lowet. long my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 202 We certainly should not have guessed it, if he 
had not blabbed. ; 

4. trans, (¢ransf.) To reveal otherwise than by 
talking ; to betray, bewray. 

1897 Snans. 2 //en, /V,1. i. 154 Beaufords red sparkling 
eyes blab his hearts mallice. 1646 J. Haut ents 1.14 Uis 
age is blab'd by silver haires. 1654 Ii, Jounson Wond.-whkg. 
Provid. 103 Least his watry eyes should blab abroad the 
secret conjunction of his affections. 

5. Comb., as blab-mouth, -tongue. 

1600 S. Nicnotson Acolastus (1876) 14 O blab-tongue 
Tantalus, why dost not eate? 1683 CHarKutt, Theadna 
§ CZ. 34 Report, the blab-tongue of those tell-tale times. 
1865 pean ston Star 29 Apr., Such a shallow-pated blab- 
mouth. 

+ Blab, v.2 Oés. [f. Buansd.2; ef. Bues, Bios.] 
trans. Yo swell, make swollen (the cheeks). 
Hence Blabbed ff/. a. 

1601 Hotianp Pérsy I. 427 Some of them looke pale, with 
apaire of flaggie blabd-cheekes. 1719 Ramsay Content Wks. 
1848 I. 148 [She] Blabs her fair cheeks till she is almost 
blind. Poor Phillis’ death the briny pearl demands. 

Blab-lipped : see after BLab sé.2 

Blabber (ble'ba1), sd. [f. BuaB v. + -ER1.] 
One who blabs ; one who reveals secrets, a tell-tale. 

1557 Nortu Guevara's Diall Pr. (1582) 94a, He was..a 
great blabber of his tongue. 1624 Heywoop Caféives Vv. iii, 
in Bullen O. P¢. IV, Peace, fellowe Godfrey. 1’] now play 
the blabber. 1793 T. Jerrerson MV rit. (1830) 1V. 491 The 
indiscretion of thts blabber. 1841 D'IsracLi Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 236 ‘Time, that blabber of more fatal secrets. 

+ Blabber, ¢. Also 5 blabyr, 6-7 blaber. 
{First in comb. d/abyr-lyppyd, in the Catholicon 
1482, the Prompt. c1440 having the earlier dadbyr- 
lyppyd, used also by Langland 1377 (see BABBER- 
LIPPED). But there was also a 15-17th ec. form 
blab-lipped (see BuaB sé.2), which is of more 
simple explanation; ef. BLos, BLoBBER, BLUBBER, 
BuBsur, all expressing the sense of swelling or 


inflation.] Swollen, protruding; said of the lips 
(e.g. of negroes), and sometimes the cheeks. 

1§52 Hutoet, Blabber lyppes, dimissa labra. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1.530 The divels of Crowland, with 
their blabber lips (/adits pendentibus). «1627 Mippteton 
SA. oye iv. iil, She has full blabber cheeks. 1687 Sttap- 
WELL Juvenal 108 What ugly blabber-lipps had he! 1833 
CoLeripGE in Fraser's Mag. VII. 177 A waxy face and a 
blabber lip. (In oes 111. 87 (1834) ‘ blubber lip.’] 

Hence Blabber-lipped A//. a. 

(1377, 1440, 1607; see BasBER-LiprED.] 1483 Cath. Angl. 
33 Blabyrlyppyd, droceus, labrosus. Meare Digby Myst. 
1, 927 Ye. .blabyr-lyppyd bycchys. 1601 HotLanp Pliny 
Xl. xxxvil, Others againe who are blabber-lipped are named 
in Latine Ladfones. 1653 Greaves Seraglo 101 The most 
.. blabber-lipped, and flat nosed girles that may be had 
through all Egypt. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4034/4 Run away 
..a short Negro Man..hlabber Lip’d..long Heel'd. 

+ Blabber, v. Oés. Forms: 4 blaberen, blai- 
beren, 5 blaberyn, -veryn, blabir, -yr, 5-6 bla- 
ber, 6 blabbar, 7 -or, 6-7 blabber. [ME. d/a- 
beren, late 14th c. Words of similar form appear 
in other Teut. Iangs.: ef. ON. dlabbra (cited by 
Rietz), Da. d/adbre to babble, gabble, Sw. dial. 
blaffra to prattle, G. b/appern (Grimm), plappern 
to blab, babble, prate. But the evidence is not 
sufficient to show whether any of these were ac- 
tually connected with the English word, or whether 
they agree only in being natural expressions of 
the action involved, which seems to be essentially 
that of produeing a confused repetition or combina- 
tion of labial 4 and lingual (/, r) sounds. It 
is noteworthy that in the earliest instance quoted, 
blaberde varies in the MSS. with babeled, bablide, 
ete.: ef. BABBLE. See further under BLaB.] 

1. ftv. To make sounds with the lips and tongue 
as an infant (ef. sense 3); to speak inarticulately 
or indistinetly ; to babble, to mumble. 

1362 Laxet. /. 77. A. v.8 Sol blaberde (+. y. blaberid, 
babetide, -ed, bablide] on my Beodes. 1382 Wycur 1 £sdr. 
Prol., The tunge kut of it shal blaberen, ¢ 1g05 Kennepie 
Flyting 344 And blaberis that noyis mennis eris to here. 
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1530 Patscr. 456 My sonne dothe but blabber yet, he can 
nut speke his wordes playne. a 1B00 Ballad ‘ Ld. Ingram* 
xxi, in Child’s Bad/ads in. 131/2 A’ was for the bonnie bahe 
‘That lay blabbering in her bleed. 
b. lrans. 

crsos Dunrar /V/yting 112 Vairar Inglis..Than thow can 
blabbar with thy Cee unnee 

2. intr. To chatter, babble, talk idly or sensclessly, 

1375 Wycir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 376 Pei blaiberen pus 
for defaute of witt. @1g00 Cor, A/yst. 164 Boys now blah- 
eryn. c1430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 53 Pat oper cristen peple 
presume not to blaber ajenst oure goddes. ¢ 1440 /’romip. 
Parv. 37 Blaberyn, or speke wythe-owte resone, blatero. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 33 Yo Btabyr, dlaterare. 

b. ¢rans.; also with owl, forth. Cf. blab, blurt. 

1380 Wyciir Hes. (1880) 168 Prestis .. blabren out ma- 
tynys and masse..wip-outen deuocion and contemplacion. 
/bid. 73 Pei prechen not cristis gospel. .but blaberen forpe 
anticristis bullis. 1g80 Sipnny lf rcadia iv. 417 Did blabber 
out what he had found. 16aq A. II. in %. Davies’ WVks. 
(1878) 11. 82 And blabber forth His Funerall, in Rimes. ; 

+3. To move the tongue between the lips in 
mockery. Oés. Cf. BLEAR v.2 

1530 Patsor. 456, I blaber, I put forthe the lyppe, as one 
dothe his tonge in his heed. .his tonge btabred in his heed, 
Je baboye. 1611 Corer., Baboyer, to blabher with the lips: 
to famble, to falter. 1629 Schoole Gd. Alanners (Halliw.) 
‘To mocke anybody by blabboring out the tongue is the 
part of. .lewd boyes. 


+ Bla‘bberer. O¢s. One who blabbers. 


631375 Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks, Il. 234 For to speke as 
blaborers may take here. 

+ Bla‘bbering, vé/.sé. [f. BLABBER z. + -ING1.] 
Inarticulate, imperfect or foolish speaking ; babble. 

¢1375 Wyctiir Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 127 And so to blaberynge 
in pis speche mannis voicis ben not sufficient. @ 1400 Cov. 
Myst. 384 Ces now youre blaberyng in the develis name. 
1813 Douctas -Exnets Prol. 33 This ignorant blabring im- 
ene 1795 T. Taytor -lpuletus (1822) 234 The vain 

labbering of that iniquitous knave. 

+Bla‘bbering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
Speaking inartieulately or irrationally ; babbling. 

crq10 Love Sonavent. Mirr. xl, 88 (Gibbs MS.) He pat is 
ynknowynge and blaberynge. ¢ 1430 //ywuns Ii rg. (1867) 108 
pat blaberyng are wip opes blent. 1509 Barctay Shyp of 
Folys (1570) 38 Blabbering fooles superflue of language. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Blaberand eccho. 

Bla‘bbing, vé/, sé. [f. Buapv.l+-1ne!.]  In- 
disereet talking; publishing or revealing of se- 
erets. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxv, For his blabbing him 
to her the which had had his Ring. 1716 Appison F7ee- 
holder No. 9 (1751) 52 Many here wish you would forbear 
blabbing. @1791 Westry /Jusd. & Wives iii. § 8 Wks, 1811 
1X. 67 Be strange to one whom experience has convinced of 
blabbing. 1878 Srecey Stew 11. 536 Blabbing of secrets. 

Blabbing (blx'bin), #A/, a. [fas pree. + -1NG?.] 
That blabs or publishes seerets, 

1§93 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, w.i. 1 The gaudy, blabbing, and 
remorseful] day. 1637 Mitton Commns 138 The blabbing 
eastern scout, The nice inorn. 1705 HickkrinGiLt /rvest- 
Cr. u. vill. 85 This blabbing and talkative old Fellow, 1855 
Tennyson J/and u. v. vi, Curse me the blabbing lip. 


+ Bla'bbish, ¢. Ods. [f. Buas sé. + -1sH1.] 
Of the nature of a blab, given to blabbing. 

1604 T.Wricut Passions 1v.i. 119 So simple and blabbish. 

Blabery, obs. form of BLAEBERRY. 

Blacche, obs. form of Buatcn, blacking. 

Black (blk), a. Forms: 1 blee (def blace), 
1-4 blac, 2-6 blake, 3-5 blak, 5 blaak(e, 4-7 
blacke, 5- black. [OE. dlc, blac (def. blace) 
=OHG. blah-, blach- (in comb.) ; a word of diff- 
cult history, In OE., found also (as the metres 
show) with long vowel d/ace, dfacan, and thus con- 
fused with 4/éc shining, white:—OTeut. *b/arko- (see 
BLAKE), as is shown by the fact that the latter also 
oeeurs with short vowel, é/déc, d/écuim; in ME. the 
two words are often distinguishable only by the 
context, and sometimes not by that. (Cf. 7.) ON. 
jlakkr is not an exact phonetie equivalent, but, if 
native, points to an OTeut. *d/akko- (for blakno : 
see Kluge Beitr. ix. 162). Sievers suggests that the 
original Teutonic types were *h/é@-kno-, *hlakko--, 
subsequently levelled to é/ého-, blako-, blakko-, 
giving the OE. and ON, words; in this case 
*blék-no- might be pa. pple. of a vb. *é/#4an to 
burn (eogn. w. Gr. pAéyew), and the original sense 
‘burnt, scorehed.’ Cf. Buatcu, which points to an 
OTeut. *blakhjo-, from dlakko-. In Eng. black has 
quite displaeed the original eolour-word Swart, 
which remains in the other Teutonic languages.] 

I. fiteral, The proper word for a certain quality 
practically classed among colours, but consisting 
optically in the total absence of colour, due to 
the absence or total absorption of light, as its op- 
posite wre arises from the reflection of all the 
rays of light. 

1. As a colour pertaining to objects, even in full 
light: Absorbing all light; ‘of the colour of 
night’ (J.); ‘of the colour of soot or coal’; ‘of 
the darkest possible hue’; swart. (Perfeet blaek- 
ness being a rare attribute of objects, those froin | 
the surface of which very little light is reflected | 
are commonly ealled d/ack.’ 
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Beowulf 36-6 Urefu blaca heofenes wynne, ©890 K sb... 
FRED Beda u. xvi. (Bosw.) [He hiefde ber feax, and blacne 
andwilitan. crooo /hLeRic Grom. vi. 12 Viger coruus, bla 
hrem. ¢1a05 Lay. 17699 Ane blake clade. c13z00 A Ads 
6259 Al blak so colebrond, ¢1380 Sir Frrumd, 2461 Pan 
lai he par so hlac so pych, 1382 Wyeuw Song Sol. v. 11 
Blac (1388 blake]as acrowe. c 1440 romp. Pari, 38 Blak, 
niger, ater. c14g0 Lork Alyst xlviil. 143 In hele to 
dwelle with feendes blake. 1536 Wriotnestiy Crom. (1875) 
I. 51 Elattes of blake velwett and wltyte feethers. 1588 
Suaks. /. £. L, tv. iii. 266 ‘Vo look like her are Chimney- 
sweepers biacke. 1611 Biste Watt, v, 36 Thou canst not 
inake one haire white or blacke. 1674 R. Gopvrrey /ay. 4 
ib, Physic 71 She had been in the black Box (meaning 
the Coffin) e’re now. 1710 J. Crark Aohaul’s Physique 
41729) I. 223 The Black Body. .absorbs and chouks alt the 
Rays. 1807 Rouinson Archvol. Greca v. v. 425 They put 
on mourning garments, which were always black. 1842 
‘Tennyson Gardener's D. 28 Vhat hair More black than 
ashhuds in the front of March, 1885 Lp. Biacksurs in 
Times 9 July 32 It has been observed ..thit no number 
of black rabbits would ever inake a black horse. 

b. Of a very dark colour closely approaching 
black. 

c 1420 Liber Cocornm 7 Take black sugur for mener menne 
1718 Port /dfad 1. 603 The priest himself. .Pours the blick 
wine. 1853 C. Knicur Once upon Time (1859) 417 Onevery 
road-side was what was familiarly termed ‘the black ditch.” 
In every alley was a lesser black ditch. 1859 JEVHsoN 
Brittany i. 3 The blackest of port-wine. 

e. Flaving an extremely dark skin; strictly ap- 
plied to negroes and negritos, and other dark- 
skinned races; often, loosely, to non-European 
races, little darker than many Europeans. 

8g0 [see 1]. a@x2z25 Aucr. KR. 234 Blacasabloamon. a12z5 
St. Warher. 10 Muchele del blaccre pen cuer eni blamon, 
€1380 Sir Ferumb. 2785 Among pe Sarsynz hlake. 1553 
Iven Treat. New Jud. (Arb.) 14 The bodyes of men begin 
to waxe blacke and to be scorched. 1591 Suaks. 72v0 Gent. 
v. ii. 12 Blacke inen are Pearles, in beauteous Ladies eyes. 
1666-7 Pervs Diary 27 Jan., Her little black boy came by 
him. 1782 /sdia Gaz. 30 Mar. (Y.) The black officers. .were 
drummed out of the cantonments. 1842 Pricuarp at. 
Hist. Man 24 Forrest says the Pappua Caffres are as black 
as the Caffres of Africa. 1856 OumstED Slave States 141 
‘The ‘old Ab’ was manned by one black boy, sixty years old 

d. fg. Of or pertaining to the negro race. 

1852 I) Hucues in J. Loudlow's Hist. U. S. 342 Vhe 
‘black law,’ by which coloured people were cacluded fron: 
the territory. 1885 STEVENSON Dynamiter 152 Vhe black 
blood that I now knew to circulate in my veins. 

2. With the names of various objects prefixed, 
by way of comparison, as coal-, jet-, pilch-, raven- 
black. 

c1600 SHAKsS. Son. cxxvii, My mistress eyes are raven- 
black. 1710 Lod. Gaz. No. 4782/4 Stolen or stray’d. a 
cole black Horse. 1771 P. Parsons .Vewmarket 11. 89 On 
his head, observe the Jett-black glossy velvet cap. 

3. Charaeterized in some way by this colour. 

a. {faving black hair; dark - complexioned. 
‘Cf. the surnames Black, Blackie.) arch. or Obs. 

a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod, Dipl. IV. 242 And Elf 
wynes zherde de blake. c11g0 Vita S. Godrict § 510 (1845) 
417 Mulier pedissequa..cognomento Blache, id est Nigri, 
mercenaria. ¢1375 Barsour Bruce xtx. 556, I dred me sair 
for the blak dowglass. 1604 Suaks. Ot/. 1.1. 133 How if she 
be Blacke and: Witty? 1661 Perys Diary 30 Apr., Took up 
Mr. Hater and his wife ..1 found her to be a very pretty, 
modest, black woman. 1715 R. Netson A Aemipis’ Chr. 
E.cerc. vii. 13 Vhe Fair, the Black, the Learned, the Un- 
learned, do all pass away. 181g //ist. Univ. Camd. 1. 144 
The portrait in the Master's lodge represents him as a 
handsome black man. 

b. Wearing black clothing, armour, ete. 

1298 [see Back Mowk]. ¢1305 Edmund Conf. 134 in E 
E. P., Blake monekes he se3, As hit crowen and chojen 
were. a1q00 Sir Perc. 49 The rede kynghte ne the Blakes 
1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11.73 Clement .. retained only 200 
horse and 2000 foot of the black bands so called from their 
being clad in monrning. 1877 Brockett Cross 4 Cr. 154 
The black, or monastic clergy. 

4. Characterized by aksence of light. 

a. Enveloped in darkness; dark, dusky, swart. 

1393 Gower Cowf. 1. 81 The blacke winter night. ¢14q00 
Rom, Rose 5359 Vhe blak shadowes. 1595 SHaxs, Yohun v. 
vi. 17 Heere walke I, in the black brow ofnight. 1637 Mit- 
ton Conus 61 In thick shelter of black shades imbower'd. 
1790 Burxs Tam O'Shanter 69 That hour, o° night's black 
arch the key stane. 1840 R. axa Bef. Mast x, The rain 
fell fast, and it grew black. 1883 J. Parker «ifost. Life 11. 
pee howling down the black chimney in the blacker 
night. 

b. Of deep water, clouds, the clouded sky, ete. : 
Reflecting and transmitting little light; dark, 
sombre, dusky, gloomy. 

61374 Cuavcer Boeth. v. ii. 153 Pe ny3t ne wipstondep nat 
to hym by pe blake cloudes. c1g00 Vreasne § Ga. 369 
The weder wea than wonder blak. 1611 BisLe 1 Avyys xviii. 
45 The heauen was blacke with cloudes. 1626 Bacon Syéra 
$874 Water of the Sea..looketh Blacker when it is moved, 
and Whiter when it resteth. 1646 Buck Avch ///, ut. 84 
The young Princes were imbaryued in a Ship at Tower 
wharfe, and conveyed. .to Sea, so cast intothe Blacke deeps. 
1818 Byron Yuan 1. Ixxiii, Tle blackest sky Foretells the 
heaviest tempest. : 

5. Deeply stained with dirt; soiled, dirty, foul. 

a1300 //azelok 555 In a poke ful and blac. 1384 
Cuavcer //. Fame 1637 But he [i.e Eolus] Toke out hys 
blake trumpe of bras ‘That fouler than the Devill was. 
1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. V. 229 Blake flokkes of 
Scottes [fef7? Scotorum greges}. Mod. lrorec&. Rime. Ud 
rather have black hands, and plenty of meat, [han never 
such white ones, and nothing to eat. a. ; 

6. Black is used in naming varieties or species 
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of animals naturally distinguished by this colour, 
as black bear, beetle, duck, ral; also varieties or 
species (or what are popularly so considered) of 
plants characterized by darkness of stem, leaf, etc., 
as black bindweed, hellebore, parsley, spleenwort, 
etc. See these and the like under the generic names 
Bear, BEETLE, BrinpwrEep, HELLEBORE, etc. 

“7. In ME. it is often doubtful whether é/ac, 
blak, blake, means ‘black, dark,’ or ‘ pale, colourless, 
wan, livid’ = OE. é/ac ; see farther under BLAKE. 

c 1205 Lay. 19890 AEnne stunde he wes blac and on heuwe 
swide wak. Ane while he wes reod. a1240 Sawles Warde 
in Cott. Hom. 249 His leoc deadliche ant blac and elheowet. 
c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 747, 1 am bot erpe ful euel, & vsle 
so blake. 1330 Roland & WV. 434 [Charlemagne was] of a 
stern sight, Blac of here and rede of face. [He had ‘la che- 
velure belle’ (Martin, from Eginhard.)] c1q4z0 Anturs of 
Arth. ix, Alle bare was the body, and blak by the bone. 

II. fg. 

8. Ilaving dark or deadly purposes, malignant ; 
pertaining to or involving death, deadly; baneful, 
disastrous, sinister. 

1583 Stuppes Anat, Adus. 11. 22 Many a black curse haue 
they of the poore commons for their doing. 1599 SHAKs. 
flex. V1. iv. 56 That black Name, Edward, black Prince 
of Wales. 1640 Hapincton Castava un. 114. xxxti, The blacke 
edict of a tyrant grave. /ééd. 11. 11. xi, By Fate rob’d even 
of that blacke victory. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 18 ? 1 
Think it madness to be unprepar’d against the black mo- 
ment. 1758 H. Watrote Catal. R. Authors (1759) I. 142 
The throne. .usurped by the Queen’s black enemy, Philip. 
18z1 Byron Sardam. v.i. 195 That's a black augury! 

9. Foul, iniquitous, atrocious, horribly wicked. 

1581 LamBarDE Liven. (1588) App., You wil haue a blacke 
soule. .if you doe not the sooner forsake the Queene. .and 
her heresies. 1592 GREENE Groatsw. IVit (1617) 33 Black 
is the remembrance of my blacke works. c¢ 1600 J. Davies 
in Farr’s S, P. 1. 255 Red Seas to drowne our blacke Egyp- 
tian Sins. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect.23 The portion of the 
blackest criminals. 1713 S. Prcrort Free-thinking 25 Hehas 
vented the blackest Calumnies. 1738 A. M’Auray in Swift's 
Lett. clix, I shall never be guilty of such black ingratitude. 
1749 Fietpinc Tow Yones xvu. vii, Concealing facts of the 
blackest dye. 1839 BaiLey Festus v, Die with the black 
lie flapping on your lips. ; 

10. Clouded with sorrow or melancholy ; dismal, 
gloomy, sad. 

1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. xlii. g What a black gloomy con- 
dition am I now in? acs Burnet Own Tisie (1766) II. 234 
He had also very black fits of the spleen. 1809 J. Bartow 
Columb. 1. 16 The slow, still march of black despair. 

b. Of the countenance, the ‘look’ of things, 
prospects : Clouded with anger, frowning ; threat- 
ening, boding ill; the opposite of dright and 
hopeful. 

ae StanHorPe Paraphr. IV. 190 When the Face of affairs 
looked blackest and no glimpse of Comfort appeared. 1832 
Hr. Martineau Each & Adi il. 25 His countenance was 
black as night. 1840 E. Ettiotr Corn-Law Rhymes 119 
‘The crew will no longer regard my child with black looks. 

e. Hence 70 look black: to frown, to look 
angrily (a/ or “for a person). 

1814 Miss Austen Mansf Pk. (1870! |, vi. 50 My brother- 
in-law .. looked rather black upon me. 1855 THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring xv, Black as thunder looked King Padella at 
this proud noble. 1855 Browninc Fra Lifpo, The monks 
looked black. : idee ae 

ll. Indicating disgrace, censure, liability to 
punishment, etc. Cf. Buack Books, BLACK LIST, 
etc. Often accompanicd by some symbol actually 
black, as in quot. 1840. 

1612 BrinsLey Lad. L7t, 286 To punish by a note, which 
may be called, the Black Bill. c1830 A. Picken Chang. 
Charlie, When mounted .. on the top of the black stool, he 
seemed. .delighted. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge viii, Write 
Curzon down, Denounced .. Put a black cross against the 
name of Curzon. 

JII. Phrases and combinations. 

12. Phrases. 70 say black is anyone's eye (eyebrow, 
nail, etc.); to find fault with, to lay anything to 
his charge (?06s.) Black in the face: having the 
face made dark crimson or purple by strangulation, 
passion, or strenuous and violent effort. 

1528 Roy Saé. (1845) They eate their belies full.. And 
none sayth blacke is his eye. 1589 //ay any Work 36 If 
you were my chaplains once, | trowe John Whitgift. .durst 
not once say blacke to your eies. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks, 1867 V. 250 He knew that the law could not say 
black was his eye, and that the judge upon the bench would 
pronounce him righteous. 1720 Vade-mec. Malt-Worms 11 
None can say that black’s his eyebrow to him. 1749 Fiztp- 
inG Tom Fones 1x. iv, | defy anybody to say black is my 
eye. 1789 Wo.cotr(P, Pindar) £p. Falling Minist. Wks. 
1812 1]. 121 Swore himself black in the face. 1828 Carr 
Craven Dial. 11. 2 ‘Thou cannot say black’s my nail’.. 
Cui tu nihil dicas vitii. Ver. 1836 Dickens Pickw. v, Mr. 
Winkle pulled. .1i1] he was black in the face. 1870 LoweLt 
Study Wind. 67 Though we should boast .. till we were 
black in the face. 

13. Black and blue, orig. d/ak and bla, blak and 
élo, of which the prescnt form is a corruption 
arising when 4/o beeame obsolete aftcr 1550. The 
proper 4lack and blae remains in the north, though 
often supplanted there also by the literary form. 

esp. Of the human body: Discoloured by beating, 
bruising, or pinehing, so as to have black and 
‘blue’ or livid brnises: as Zo beal (any one, black 
and blue, Also absol. 
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a 1300 Cursor A, 8073 Four sarzins..Blac and bla [77zx. 
blak and blo] als led pai war. ¢1314 Guy Warw.(A.) 506 
Pe leches ben to him y-go, Gy pai finde blaike and blo. 
1460 Towneley Myst. 206 Bett hym blak and bloo. 1552 
Hu oer, Beaten blacke and bloo, swggidatus. 1563 HyLv 


Arte Garden, (1593) 68 The black and blewe of a stripe. | 


1663 Butter Hud 1. ii. 942 Flew To rescue Knight from 
black and blue. 1690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2577/4 His right Eye 
black and blue with a Blow. 1785 Burns Zwa Herds xii, 
Aft hae made us black and blae. 21845 Hoop Happy New 
lear xii, He’s come home black and blue from the cane. 

14, Black and tan (of a kind of terrier dog): 
Having black hair upon the back, and tan (yel- 
lowish brown) hair upon the face, flanks, and legs. 
Also ellipt. as sb. 

1863 Kincstey !Vater-Bad, vi. 272 Out jumped a little 
black and tan terrier dog. 1884 Harper's Jag. Aug. 464/1 
A jealous little black-and-tan stood by. ; 

15. Black and white: a. adj. Having a sur- 
face diversified with black and white. 

1878 Stevenson /x/. Voy., Black-and-white cattle fan- 
tastically marked. : 

b. st. Black characters upon white paper ; 
writing. 7 (tender) black and while: in writing 
or in print. | Black on while is a fanciful alteration.) 

1599 SHaks. .Wch Ado v. i. 314 Moreouer sir, which in- 
deede is not vnder white and black, this plaintiffe here. .did 
call me asse. a1656 Br. Hatt Nem, Wks. (1660) 136 We 
stay not till we have gotten it under black and white. 1712 
STEELE Spect. No. 286 73 Give us in Black and White your 
Opinion in the Matter. 1830 GaLt Lawrie T. 1v. x. (1849) 
180 A confirmed black and white agreement. 1845 CARLYLE 
Cronnvell (1871) 1V.117 In Authentic black-on-white against 
them. 1866 W. Co..ins 4 xadale wv. xv, The whole story 
of her life, in black and white. * 

¢e. Art, (A sketch or drawing in) black or dark 
tint on white paper, or with white colour used. 

1885 Athenzum 21 Feb. 251/1 Pictures and drawings in 
black and white. wa 

16. Often prefixed to other adjectives of colour, 
indicating a blackish shade of the latter, as b/ack- 
brown, -grey, etc. 

c1o00 ALLFRIC Géoss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 152 Ferrugo, 
blac purpur. 1462 Jest. Eéor. II. 254 Unum equum co- 
loris le blak-gray. 1685 Loud. Gaz. 2037/4 Stolen or strayed 
..a black-brown Gelding. 1844 KincLake Lothew xxvii. 
(1878) 343 A long low line of blackest green. 1863 Brown- 
inc Pippa P.1, Its black-blue canopy seemed let descend. 
1877 G. Nevite //orses xv. 105 A black-chestnut will clip 
the same colour he was before. 

17. quasi-adv. with an adj.,as in black babbling, 
babbling maliciously, slanderous; black boding, 
of ill omen, inauspicious ; black fasting, endur- 
ing a very severe fast ; d/acklooking, etc. 

1624 QuarLes ob (1717) 168 Earths *black-babling 
daughter (she that hears And vents alike, both truth and 
forgeries). 1742 Younc iV+. Td. iv. 8 * Black-boding man 
Receives, not suffers, death’s tremendous blow. 1664 Flod- 
dan F. vii. 66 * Black fasting as they were born. 1824 Scorr 
St. Rouan's xvi, To sit for ten hours thegither, *black 
fasting. 1854 J. Asporr Napoleon (1855) I. xx. 328 He was 
a little, *black-looking man. 

18. In parasynthetic comb., as d/ack-aproned, 
-backed, -bearded, -berried, -bodied, -bordered, 
-capped, -coaled, -coloured, -cornered, -edged, -fa- 
voured, -footed, -gowned, -hafted, -haired, -headed, 
-hearled, -hilted, -hoofed, -legged, -lipped, -margined, 
-plumed, -robed, -skinned, -stoled, -throaled, -visaged, 
ete., etc. Most of these are later than 16th c.: 
their number may be increased indefinitely, and 
they may have derivatives, as blackheartedness. 

1590 SHAks. JWids. NV. un. ii. 387 For aye consort with 
*blacke browd night. 1871 WWember for Paris 11. 67 A sort 
of *black-coated Mephistopheles. 1528 PayNELL Salerne 
Regim. Fiv, *Blacke colered wyne. 1607 SHAKs. Tto70n 
v. i. 47 When the day serues, before *blacke-corner’d night. 
1865 Miss Yonce Clever Wom. of Fam. 1.i. 5 Hurry to the 
drawing-room, and tear open the *black-edged letter. 1681 
Lond. Gaz, No. 1668/4 A middle siz’d, *Black Favour’d 
[man]. ¢1400 Destr. Troy vi. 3780 Telamon truly was a 
tulke full faire, *Blakehorit. 1771 Burke Powers of Furies 
Wks. X. 122 Whether a *black-haired man or a fair-haired 
man presided in the Court. 1774 G. WHITE Selborne xli. 
106 The great *black-headed titmouse. 1863 77zzes 10 Apr., 
The *‘ black-hearted traitors’ of the North.. worse than the 
**black-hearted miscreants’ of the South. 1871 Mor.ey 
Crit, Mise. Ser. 1. (1878) 250 Downright malignity and 
“blackheartedness. 1815 Scotr Ld. of Isles 1. xxii, The 
*black-stoled brethren. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 126 
Hearing the hoarse cry of the *black-throated diver. 1631 
WEEVER Ave. Hn, Mon. 238 An house of *blacke veyled 
Nunnes. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4695/3 This William Charl- 
ton is a *black visag’d Man. 1628 FettHam Resolves (1647) 
4t Styx, and *black-wav'd Acheron. 

19. Specialized comb. (For such as black cattle, 
black coal, black draught, etc. see CATTLE, COAL, 
DRAUGHT, etc.) Black-apronry, the wearers of 
black aprons, the clerical and legal professions ; 
black-band, an earthy carbonate of iron found in 
the coal measures, and containing coaly matter 
sufficient for calcining the ore; + black bowl, a 
drinking bowl; + black canon, a canon regular 
of St. Augustine; black character = Buack- 
LETTER; black-coat, a depreciative term for 
clergyman, parson; ‘ black-choler, one of the 
four humours of early physiologists, melancholy ; 
sce CHOLER; Black Country, parts of Stafford- 
shire and Warwickshire grimed and blackened by 
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the smoke and dust of the coal and iron trades ; 
black-crop, a crop of peas or beans as opposed 
to one of com; black damp, the choke-damp 
of coal mines: see DAMP; black-fellow, an Aus- 
tralian aboriginal ; + black-gown, a collegian or 
learned man; black-heart, (for black HEAntT- 
CHERRY), a dark sort of cultivated cherry; + black- 
hood, a non-regent member of the senate of 
the University of Cambridge; +black humour, 
black choler, melancholy: see Humour; + black 
literature, that printed in ‘black letter’; black 
quarter, a disease of cattle ( = BLACK-LEG 1); black 
rent, black mail, an illegal tribute; black-seed, 
a popular name of the black Medick; black-sole 
Se.) = BhackFoor; black strap (or stripe), an 
inferior kind of port wine, also a mixture of rum 
and treacle taken as a beverage ; black sugar (.Sc.), 
Spanish or Italian (liquorice) juice; Black Watch, 
the 42nd Highland regiment of the British army 
(see quot.); black-wort, a popular name of the 
common Comfrey (Symphylene officinale). 
183z Macinn in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 427 The absurd 
etiquette which prevents [them] from following any pro- 
fession save the Army, the Navy, *Black-apronry, and 
Black-leggery. 1857 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. (1876) 
252 Admixture of coaly matter which confers on these 
*black-bands their especial value. 1863 Smites /zdust. 
Biog. 160 The *Black Band ironstone. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. xxix. 136 He never dranke but in a fayre *blacke 
boule. 1868 Like to Like in Hazl. Dodsé, 111. 324 From 
morning till night I sit tossing the *black bowl. a 1672 
Woop Life (1848) 156 Fhe abbey there, originally built for 
*Black Canons. 1722 J. Stevens Addit. Dugdale’s Monast. 
II. 69 By reason of their black Habit, worn over their white 
Surplices.. generally call’d either * Black Canons, or Canons 
of St. Augustin. 1751 Jonson Rasvél. No. 177 6 Books 
.. printed in the *black character. 1627 R. Perrot Facob's 
Vow 52 Let us take heed how these *blackcoates get the 
day of us. 1818 Scott Hrt. Afidd. i, You are the *black- 
coat’s son of Knocktarlitie. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Soltt. ix. 
197 The *black-coats are good company only for *black- 
coats. 1834 J.C. Younc Mem. C. M. Young (1871) 212 In 
the densely-populated *black country. 1864 Daély Ted. 
12 Dec., By night the *Black Country blazes up lurid and 
red with fires which..are never extinguished. 1831 T'vER- 
MAN & Benn. Voy. & Trav. 11. xxxvii. 158 In his opinion, the 
best use which could be made of ‘ the *black fellows’ would 
be, to shoot them all, 1865 /xtedd. Observ. No. 37. 15 
Panther-like approach of the *Blackfellow. 1710 Totanp 
Refi. Sacheverel’s Seri. 12 That great Company of * Black- 
Gowns, commanded in chief by .. Doctor Lancaster. 1833 
Tennyson Blackbird 7 The unnetted *black hearts ripen 
dark..against the garden wall. 1797 Cam, Univ. Calend. 
147 The Non-Regents or *Black-hoods are those who have 
taken their master of arts’ degree five years or upwards. 
1797 -Month. Rev. XX11. 345 Multitudinous porers in *black 
literature. 1879 Wricutson in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. I. (ie 
Land drainageis. .followed by the disappearance of ‘*black- 
quarter,’ or inflammatory fever. 1533 Calend. Carew MSS. 
(Rolls Ser.) No. 39 The *black rents and tributes which 
Irishmen by violence have obtained of the King’s subjects. 
161z Sir J. Davies Why /reland etc. 179 To abolish the 
*black-rents and tributes exacted by the Irish upon the 
English colonies. 1827 Hattam Cozst, Hist. (1876) III. 
xvill. 359 The inhabitants .. were hardly distinguishable 
from the Irish, and paid them a tribute called *black-rent. 
1863 Prior Plant-n. 24 *Black-seed, the Nonesuch, from its 
black head of legumes. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, 
This too fond heart o’ mine. .a *black-soletruetothee. 1785 
Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, * Black strap, bene carlo wine, 
also port. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X.105 What champaigne is 
to homely *black strap. 1823 LockHart Reg. Dalton 1. x. 
60 Do they give you good *black strap at Oxford? 1842 
Orverson Creol.i. 5 The planter being content to.. make 
an evening's finish with bub or *black-strap. 1787 BeaTriE 
Scotticisms 15 * Black sugar, Licuorice juice. 1864 J. Brown 
Plain Wds. Health vy. 76 A bit of *black sugar. 1822 D, 
Stewart Sk. Highlanders wi. §1 The 42nd Highland Re- 
giment.. was originally known by the name of *Black 
Watch. It arose from the colour of their dress. 1830 
Scott Tales Grandf. \xxiv, Another measure .. was the 
establishment of independent companies to secure the peace 
of the Highlands .. Black soldiers as they were called, to 
distinguish them from the regular troops, who wore the red 
national uniform. 1871 P’cress Atice A/cm, 12 Sept. (1884) 
273 We did not see the 42nd Highlanders, the *‘ Black 
Watch,’ to-day. 1597 GerarD Herba/ u. cclxxiv, It is called 
..in English, Comfrey .. of some Knitbacke, and *Black- 
woort. x611in CoTcr, aay 
Black, 54. [The adj. used absol. or elliptically.] 
1. Black colour or hue. It may have a plural, as 
in ‘ different blacks,’ i.e. kinds or shades of black. 
a1228 Ancr. R. 282 Biholden euer his blake & nout his 
hwite. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 229b, Knowe 
what whyte is, and it is soone perceyued what blacke is. 
1645 RutuerrorD Tryal & Trt. Faith (1845) 56 All his 
blacks are white. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 175 We 
must take black and white into our list, as colours with 


the painter though not with the optician, 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. iii. $14.45. | 
2. A black paint, dye, or pigment. In senses a, 


b, see also BuEck, BLATCH, BLETCH. 
+a. Black writing fluid, ink. Obs. Black and 
While: see Buack a. 16, b,c. 
axooo Canons K. Edgar in Anc. Laws \\. 244 And we 
lerad pt hi. habban blac & béc-fe] to heéra geracdnessuin. 
¢1000 E.rric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 164 lucaustum 
vel atramentnmy, ble, " 
b. A preparation used by shoeinakers, curriers, 
etc. for staining leather black. 
1662 Lovenr //ist. Anim. & Min. 277 Shoomakers black 
with vineger. 


BLACK. 


e. A black pigment, dye, or varnish; many 
different preparations are used by artists, as /vory 
black, lamp black, Spanish black, etc.; in the in- 
dustrial arts several black varnishes and pigments 
are similarly distinguished, as Berlin black, Bruns- 
wick black. 

1573 Hutoet, Blacke, called paynters blacke, a/ramentynz 
tectorium, 158% Act 23 Elis, ix. $3 Clothes ..dyed witha 
galled and mathered Black. 1670 W. Simrson Hydrol. Ess. 
75 Dyers in the making of their Blacks, use not Alom but 
Vitriol. 1815 Specif. F. Taylor's Patent No. 3929. 2 Bones 
converted either into ivory or bone black. 1846 G. Wricnt 
Scientif. Knowl. 46 Ivory black is..ivory or bones 
thoropghly burnt, andafterwards ground. c1860 Winsor & 
Newton //andbk. Water-Col. 31 Lamp Black is not quite 
so intense, nor so transparent, as that made from ivory. 

3. A particle of some black substance, a black 
speck; a. sfec. the dark-coloured fungus which 
attacks wheat, smut. 

1303 R. Brunne //amdl. Synne 11869 Yche blak, y dar wel 
telle Pat hyt was a fende of helle. 1607 ‘Vorsetn Four/. 
Beasts 259 They have also little blacks in the middle of 
their teeth. 1615 Markuam ug. Hoxsew. (1660) 110 You 
shall take the blacks of green Corn either Wheat or Rye. 
1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. 1. s.v. dear, The black of a 
bean, H/zdum, 1883 Gd. IVords 735 Who has not observed 
the smut, or blacks, among corn? 

b. A small particle or flake of soot, a smut. 
Usually in plzral. 

c 1816 Fung. Woman’s Comp. 196 Let the blamange settle 
before you turn it into the forms, or the blacks will remain 
at the bottom. 1843 F. Pacer Pageant 84 She carefully 
covered over. .any articles that were likely to be damaged 
by blacks. 1862 GoutsurNn Pers. Relig. Ul. vili, (1873) 223 
‘The blacks of the world have settled down upon it. 1865 
Dickens J/ #4, Fy. 11. 149 If you see a black on my nose, 
tell me so. 

+4. The dark spot in the centre of the eye, the 
pupil. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. II. 189 Pese hauen in 
eueriche y3e tweie blakkes. 1398 — Barth. De P. R.v. vii. 
(1495) 113 The blacke of the eye syttyth in the mydle as a 
quene. 1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirnre., In the 
region of the blacke of the eye. @ 1648 Dicsy (J.) As big 
2s the black or sight of the eye. 

5. Black fabric or material. 

a. Black clothing, especially that worn as a 
sign of mourning, in which sense the plural was 
formerly used, as still in Lowland Sc. (#/acks, in 
modern use, sometimes = black or dress trousers.) 

c1g00 Kom, Rose 4759 And eke as wel be amorettes In 
mourning blacke, as bright burnettes. ¢1s00 J/erch, § Son 
in Halliw. .Vaga P. 28 Fadur, why appere ye thus in 
black, ar not yowre synnys foryevyn? 158 Nortu Pdu- 
tarch (1656) 20 Ten moneths .. was the full time they used 
to wear blacks for the death of their fathers. 1636 Featty 
Clavis Myst. xix. 247 Neither are all that weare blackes his 
mourners. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. iv. 17 Some to 
Ministers, as Cassockes, Gownes. . Canonical] Coats, Blackes. 
1699 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 557 The King .. has 
ordered all his subjects to goe into black. 1748 Ricn- 
ARDSON Clarissa (1811) VI. 52 Whom dealest thou with for 
thy blacks? 1862 Tuackeray PAilzp 1. 174 My old blacks 
show the white seams so, that you must... rig me out with 
a new pair. 

b. fl. Hangings of black cloth used in churches, 
etc., at funerals ; funereal drapery. 

1608 MippLeron Afad Workd/ u. ii, I'll pay him again 
when he dies in so many blacks; I'll have the church hung 
round with a noble a yard. 1611 Cotcr., Littre.. the 
blacke wherewith the vpper part of a Church is compassed, 
at the funerall of a great person, 41711 J. Distarr Char. 
Sacheverellio 16 The Company of Upholders are not able to 
furnish Blacks enough for the Deceased. 

e. Often in comb., as d/ack-robed. 

160z Warner 4b. Exe.x.lvi. 250 The black-clad Scaffold. 
1863 Miss WuateLy Ragged Life Egypt iv. 23 Her black- 
robed female relatives support her on each side. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 375 Her friends black-clad and 
moving mournfully. 

6.= Black man or woman. 

a. A man of ‘black’ skin; an African negro, or 
Australasian negrito, or other member of a dark- 
skinned race. In this sense it appears to be a 
translation of Azgvo, which was in earlier use. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 1x. xiii. § 1. 1570 The mouth of 
the Riuer [Gambra], where dwell the Blackes, called Man- 
dingos. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Moneys Chas. & Fas. (1851) 58 
To Randall M¢ Donnell, for a black his st Mate bought of 
him, so¢. 1%68z Bunyan oly lar 20 This giant was one of 
the Blacks or Negroes. 1789 Grorce Pr. Wates in Corn- 
wallis’ Corr. Il. 29 (Y.) The Adaulet of Benares. .now held 
by a Black named Alii Caun. 1805 Ayn. Rev. 111. 289 They 
exclude from suffrage the blacks and the paupers. 1856 
Oumstep Slave States 129 The free black does not, in 
general, feel himself superior to the slave. 

+ b. One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackcucd faces. Obs. adirib. in 
black-acl, a severe law (9 Geo. I. xxii) against 
poaching, trespassing, etc. 

1722 Act i Geo. /, xxii, Whereas several ill-designing and 
disorderly Persons have of late associated themselves under 
the name of Blacks. 1785 G. Wuite Selborue vii, The 
Waltham blacks..committed such enormities, that Govern- 
ment was forced to interfere with that severe and sanguinary 
Act called the Black Act. 1809 Tomtins Law Dict. s.v., A 
virtual repeal of the punishment inflicted by the Black Act. 

te. A black-haired person. Obs, 

€1686 Fre. Mans C.in Roxb. Ball. \f. 558 The pleasant 
Blacks and modest Browns, their loving Husbands please. 

+d. A mute or hired mourner at a funeral. Ods. 
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1619 FPietcurr J. Thomas 1.1, I do pray ye To give me 
leave tolivea little longer ; Yestand before me like my Blacks. 

7. In various elliptical applications ; a. 7yfogr. 
see quot.) b. Chess & Draughts, The player 
using the black or coloured pieces. ©. Archery. A 
shot which hits the target in the black ring sur- 
rounding the inner white circle. 

1882 Print. Times 15 Veb. 36/1 Blacks is a term applied 
to any mark ona sheet made by pieces of furniture, catches, 
etc. rising to the level of the form, 1837 Penny Cyc, V11. 
52/1 Black’s fourth move was a very bad one. 1882 
Standard 31 Aug. 6/4 The Vice-President’s Prize to ladies 
for most blacks. 

Black (blek’, v. Forms: 3-4 blak-en, blak- 
k-in, black-en, 3-6 blake, 5 blak-, black-yn, 
5-7 blacke, 7- black. [f. Buack a.] 

+1. zér. To be or become black. Ods. 

21225 Fuliana 48 Pat him eoc euch neil & blakede of 
pe blode. ¢1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 14747 To blake [Coéé. 
blaken] bo bigan her brewes. ¢1380 Sir Ferninb. 2388 
Wanne pe ny3t gynt blake. «@ 1400 Sy Percyv. 688 Now 
sone .. salle wee see Whose browes schalle blakke! ¢1460 
Towneley Myst. 107 So my browes blaky ‘Vo the doore 
wylle I wyn. 

2. trans. To make black ; now es. to put black 
colour on. Cf. BLACKEN. 

¢€131%5 SHoREHAM 155 The wyte the vayrer hyt maketh, 
And selve more hyt blaketh. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monkes 7. 
141 Til that his fleisch was for the venym blaked. a1400 
Syr Percyv. 1056 Thare he and the sowdane salle mete, His 
browes to blake. 1532-3 Act 24g Hen. VIII, 1.86 Every 
coriar shall well ard sufficiently corie and blacke the said 
Lether tanned. 1650 R. Stapytton Sfrada's Low-C 
Warres 1x. 26 Having blackt his face, and died his hair. 
1748 FRANKLIN /Hi/&s. (1840) 207 The paper will be blacked 
by the smoke. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 4g Crown- 
glass, blacked cn one side. 1842 TENNYSON Simeon Styl. 
75,1 lay. .Black’d with thy branding thunder. 

b. sfec. To clean and polish shoes and other 
black leather articles with BLACKING. 

1557 Nortu Guevara's Diall Pr. (1582) 369 a In varnishing 
hys sword and dagger, blacking his bootes. 1684 /oxe's 
A. & WM. III. 907 Causing his shoos to be blacked. 1812 J. 
& H. Smitu Ney. Addr, ii. (1873) 12 My uncle’s porter, 
Samuel Hughes, Came in at six to black the shoes. 

+e. To drape with black. Odés. 

1664 Lamont Diary 25 Nov., The isle being blacked— 
with a number of dependants on the pall of black velvet. 

3. trans. a. To draw or figure in black. 

1840 Browninc Sordello w. 374 The grim, twynecked 
eagle, coarsely blacked With ochre on the naked wall. 

To black cul: to obliterate with black. 

1850 BrowninG Christenas Eve Wks. 1868 V. 175 If he 
blacked out in a blot Thy brief life's pleasantness. 185. 
Gen. Gorpon Lett. r21 The Russian censor who blacks out 
all matter that is displeasing to the Government. 

4. fig. To stain, sully; to defame, represent as 
‘black.? (Usually d/acken.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Blackyn’ or make blake, witupero, 
increpo. 1625 FLETCHER .V¢. Walker 1. 216 Thy other sins 
which black thy soul. 1683 D.A. Art Converse 16 To black 
his repute. a1845 Hoop Trumpet xxx, Not that elegant 
ladies .. ever detract, Or lend a brush when a friend is 
black'd. | 

+5. intr. To poach as one of the ‘ Blacks’: see 
Buack sé, 6b. Obs. rare. ; 

1789 G, Wuite Selborne vi, As soon as they began black- 
ing, they [the deer] were reduced to about fifty head. 

Comb, + black-shoe (oy) =SHOE-BLACK. 

1732 Mievpinc Covent Gard. Frul. No. 61 A rebuke given 
by a blackshoe boy to another. 1746 W. Horstey 7/x 
Fool (1748) I. 5 [He] reduces himself to the Level of High- 
waymen, Footmen, and Black-shoe Boys. 

+ Black acre. Zaw. Ods. An arbitrary name 
for a particular parcel of ground, to distinguish it 
from another denominated ‘white acre’; a third 
parcel being, when necessary, similarly termed 
‘green acre’ (=parcel a, parcel 6, parcel c). ‘The 
choice of the words ‘ black,’ ‘white,’ and ‘ green’ 
was perhaps influenced by their use to indicate 
different kinds of crops. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 148b. 1698 [R. Fercusson] View 
Eccles. 10 Foolish comparisons, of .. the Exchanging of 
Black-Acre by A for White-Acre from B. 

Hence Black-acre, v. Obs. to litigate about 
landed property.  “Wycherley’s Dowdle Dealer has 
a Mrs. Blackacre, a litigious widow, whosc name 
may be immediately alluded to in the quotation.) 

1751 Mrs. Detaxy Life & Corr. 67 She is now gone to 
town, black-acreing, to her lawyers. 

+ Black-a-lyre. Ods. A fabric. See Lyre. 

Blackamoor (ble-kamiiez, -mde1), Fornis: 6 
blake More, Blacke Moryn, black a Moore, 
6-7 blacke Moore, blackmoor(e, 7 Black - 
Moor(e, -More, -moor, black Moor, Black- 
more, -moore, Blackemore, Black-a-Moore, 
Black-amoore, blackeamoore, 7-8 Blackamore, 
Blackamoor(e, 7-blackamoor. [= Slack :Moor, 
a form actually used down to middle of 18th c. 
Blackamoor is found 1581: of the connecting @ no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered. The 
suggestion that it was a retention of the final -e of 
ME, d/ack-e (obs. in prose before 1400) is, in the 
present state of the evidence, at variance with the 


phonctic history of the language, and the analogy | 


of other /acvk- compounds. Cf. black-a-vised.} 


BLACKBALL. 


1. A black-skinned African, an Ethiopian, a 
Negro; any very dark-skinned person. (Formerly 
without deprcciatory force ; now a nickname.) 

1547 Boorpr /utrvod. Auowl, 212, 1 am a blake More 
borne in Barbary. 1548 Tnomas /tad. Gram., Rage. a 
blacke More, or a man of thiope, xg52 Hurort, Blacke 
Moryns or Mores, 1581 ‘IT. Llowe1e Densses (1879) 184 
like one that washeth a black a Moore white. 1599 SANDYS 
Enropie Spec. (1632) 239 Shee ts painted like a blackmioore. 
1604 Dekker //onest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 98 This is the 
Blackamore that by washing was turned white. 1606 
Suaks. 77. & Cr.1.1. 80, I care not and she were a Black- 
a-Moore. 1614 Ranricn //ist. World 1.95 ‘The Negro’s, 
which we call the Blacke-Mores. 1631 Bratuwait Aug. 
Gentlew., (1641) 308 The Blackmoore may sooner change 
his skin, the Leopard his spots. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) 
VI. 46 For a cook maid we have used a blackmoore. 1702 
C. Matuer A/agy. Chr. ua. mi. (1852) 576 The instruction of 
the poor blackamores. 1771 Smoutntr //xmph. Cl. Lett, 
Ap.26 The first day we came to Bath, he. . beat two black-a- 
moors, 1856 R. VauGuan .l/ys fics (1860) I. 271 As far below 
the reality as a blackamoor is unlike the sun. 

b. adirib. 

diss Sipney Arcadia 36 A Coach drawne with foure 
milke white horses. .with a black-a-Moore boy vpon cuery 
horse. 1676 Hopses /éiad 1. 403 ‘To Vlackmoor-land the 
Gods went yesterday. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4238.8 A 
Blackamore Man called Casar. 1716 /éid. No. 5434/3 Run 
away..a Black Moore Boy. 

te. Blackamoor’s leeth : cowry shells. Ods. 

1700 W. Kinc 7rausactionecr 36 He has Shells called 
Blackmoors Teeth, 1 suppose..from their Whiteness. 1719 
W. Woop Surv. Trade 334 Known hy the Name of Cowries 
amongst Merchants, or of Blackamore’s Teeth among other 
Persons. 

2. fig. A devil. 

(3663 Cowrey Cut. Coleman St. 1. vi, He's dead long 
since, and gone to the Blackamores below. 

8. atirib. Black-skinned, quite black. 

1813 J. Forses Orient. Wem. 1.325 Vhe first blackamoor 
pullen I ever saw was here: the outward skin of the fowl 
was a perfect negro. 1856 CareRN Poems (ed. 2) 90 Some 
blackamoor rook. 

+ Blackamo‘rian, sd. and a. Ods. [f. BLack 
+ Morian (in Coverdale).J] Ethiopian, Negro. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 78b, Out of the chirche 
pou blacke moryan, out of the chirche thou man of ynde. 
@1563 BaLe Se/, Wes, (1849) 177 When the blackamorian 
change his skin, and the cat of the mountain her spots. 
1631 Heywoop /..Warde West Wks. 1874 11. 328 To the 
black a Morrian king. 

Black art. [Probably ‘ black’ refers primarily 
to the dark and secret nature of the magician’s art, 
or to the popular belief in the association of the 
magician with the devil; but the name is also 
associated with the med. L. 22¢gromandia, corruption 
of wecromanlia (= Gr. vexpopavteia, f. vexpds dead 
body), as if this contained L. niger, nigro- black.] 

1. The art of performing supernatural acts by 
intercourse with the spirits of the dead or with the 
devil himself ; magic, necromancy. 

¢1590 MarLoweE Faust. ix, 53, I have heard strange re- 
port of thy knowledge in the black art. 161x CorTcr., 
Nigromance, nigromancie, coniuring, the blacke Art. 1674 
R. Goprrey /u7. & Ab, Physic 178 He useth Astrology, 
(which the Vulgar call the Black Art). 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 1. ii, I'd as soon have them taught the black art as 
their alphabet! 1832 Brewster iVat. J/agic iv. (1833) 69 
A native of Pistoia, who cultivated the black art. 

+2. Thieves slang. \.ock-picking, burglary. Ods. 

1591 GREENE Conny-Catch. nu. Wks. 1883 X. 72, I can set 
downe the subtiltie of the blacke Art, which is picking of 
lockes. 1608 Dexxer Belman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 III. 137 
This Blacke Art..is called in English Picking of Lockes. 

Hence, + Black-artist, Ods., a necromancer. 
+ Black-a'rtship, Obs. novnce-wil. 

1620 SytvesTeR Lit. Bartas (1877-80) 408 (D.) Those 
Black-Artists that consult with Hell. 1697 Mountrort 
Faustus 1. ad fin., I came only to ask your black Artship 
a Question. 1825 CartyLe Sc/iller iu. (1845) 66 Spectres 
. the terror-struck black-artist cannot lay them. 

+ Bla‘ck-a-top, ¢. Oés. Black-headed. 

1733 Baitey Frasi. Collog. (1877) 31 (D.) Can you fancy 
that black-a-top, snub-nosed,..paunch-bellied creature ? 

Black-a-vised (blxe‘kavaist), @. north. dial. 
Also -viced, -vized. [f. Buack a. and F. wis 
face; perh. originally d/ack-d-vts, or black o° vis ; 
but this is uncertain.] Dark-complexioned. 

21758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 362 (Jam.) A black-a-vic’d 
snod dapper fallow. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. xi. 1848 C. 
Bronte 7. Eyre (1857) xvii, | would advise her black aviced 
suitor to look out. 1881 Biack Suzrise (ed. 5) Il. 99 The 
fat black-a-vised Italian. 

Bla‘ckback. A species of sea-gull; the black- 
backed gull (Larus marinus). 

18ss Kincsrey West. //o. xxxii. (D.) The great black- 
backs laughed querulous defiance at the intruders. 1863 
Reader 29 Aug., Mer and shearwater, blackback and 
herring-gull. 

Black-ball, bla:ckball, »?. 

1. A composition, also called Ace?-bal/, used by 
shoemakcrs, ctc., and also for taking rubbings of 
brasses and tli like. 

1847 in Craic. s ; 

2. A black ball of wood, ivory, ete. put into the 
urn or ballot-box to express an adverse vote; 
hence, an adverse secret vote, recorded in any way. 

1869 Spectator 3 July 779 They have exercised precisely 
the same right which is exercised by every man who drops 


BLACKBALL. 


a blackball into the urn. 1884 Harper's Jag. June 148/2 
Three blackballs used to make a gentleman wince. 

Blackball (ble kb9l), v. [see prec.] 

1. To exclude (a person’ from a club or other 
society by adverse votes, recorded by the placing 
of black balls in the ballot-box, or in other ways. 

1770 Mrs. Detany Left, Ser. 1. 1. 262 The Duchess of 
Bedford was at first black-balled, but is since admitted. 
1826 Disraewi Viv. Grey iv. i. 135, I shall make a note to 
blackball him at the Athenewum. 1880 Besant & Rice 
Seamy Side xi. 83 There are no rules in this club .. nobody 
is ever blackballed, nobody is ever proposed. 

2. To exclude from society; to ostracize, taboo. 

1840 Macautay Clive, Ess. (1854) 534 The Dilettante 
sneered at their want of taste. The Maccaroni black- 
balled them [‘nabobs '] as vulgar fellows. 1861 Crt. Life 
.Vaples 88 All foreigners are not to be blackballed. 

3. To blacken with black-ball. 

1818 Copsett Pol, Reg. XXXII. 92 With big black- 
balled whiskers under his nose. 

Hence Bla‘ckballer, Bla-ckballing wé/. sd. and 

nes 

1869 Spectator 3 July 779 The blackballer declines to as- 
sociate with the person blackballed, if he can help it. 1826 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) 1X. 43 Here is an ample subject 
for a little blackballing in the case of Joseph Hume. 1865 
Times 23 Aug., The most inexorable blackballing club. 


Bla-ck-bean, v. ? Obs. [f. d/ack beans, used 
instead of black balls in balloting.] = BLACKBALL v. 

1829 T. C. Croker Leg. Lakes 1. 94 Geoffry Lynch of 
Drummin, who was black beaned at the Club-room. 1838 
New Vonth, Mag. LI. 122 To have ruined half a score 
of tailors. .does not black-bean, in the very best company. 

Blackberry (blekberi). 

1. The fruit of the bramble (Rudus fruticosus) 
and its varieties. This being almost the commonest 
wild fruit in England is spoken of proverbially as 
the type of what is plentiful and little prized. 

c 1000 Etrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 139 Flaut, uel 
mort, blacebertan. c 1250 Gloss. ibid. 558 J/urium, blake- 
berie. ¢ 1350 /V722, Palerne 1809 Blake-beries pat on breres 
growen, «a1qzo OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 4715 He settethe 
not therby a blakberie. 1555 Epen Decades HW’. Ind. 1. 
viii. (Arb.) 172 Bramble busshes bearynge blacke berries or 
wylde raspes. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /1’, 1. iv. 265 If Reasons 
were as plentie as Black-berries, I would giue no man a 
Reason vpon compulsion. 1713 Gay Past. vi, Blackberries 
they pluck'd in deserts wild. 1852 Gard. Chron. 3 A real 
novelty..in the form of what Is called a White Blackberry. 

b. altrib. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus vi. iv. 661 The Bramble or Blacke 
berie bushe. 1580 Baret A /v. B 1111 Bramble, the blacke 
bery tree. 1846 Sowrrsy Brit. Bot. (1864) 111. 164 Who.. 
has not in his day, been a Blackberry-gatherer? 1847 Hat- 
LIWELL Dict., Blackberry summer, the fine weather .. at 
the latter end of September and the beginning of October, 
when the blackberries ripen. Hats. 1880 Besant & Rice 
Seamy Side xxiii. 290 ‘ Real jam, blackberry-jam.’ 

2. The trailing shrub which bears this fruit; the 
bramble. 

1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633, Bramble breer or 
Blackberry. 1488 R. Hotme Acad. Armorie i. 119 Spinous 
or thorny shrubs.. Bramble, Blackberry, Rose. 1849 Mrs. 
SomerviLte Phys. Geog. Il. xxvi. 163 Of the seven species 
of bramble which grow at the Cape, one is the Common 
English bramble or blackberry. 

3. Now, in the north of England and south of 
Scotland, the Black Currant (Aides nigrum), the 
‘blackberry’ of sense 1 being there called ‘ Bramble- 
berry’; formerly in some localities the Bilberry, or 
Blaeberry ; also, according to some, but perhaps 
erroneously, the sloe or fruit of the Blackthom. 

1567 Marcet Gr. Forest, The blackberie tree is after his 
sort bushy bearing that fruite that eftsunes refresheth the 
Shepherde. 1597 Geraro Herbal (1633) 1417 We in Eng- 
land [call them) Worts, Whortleberries, Black-berries, Bill- 
berries. 1721 Battey, Black-berries ..the Berries of the 
Black-thorn. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) un. Vac- 
cininm, a blackberry, as some say. 1852 Gard. Chron. 54 
In speaking of blackberries about Kelso, black currants are 
understood. 1885 Scot. Border Rec. 6 June, The red cur- 
rant and blackberries have suffered somewhat. 


Bla‘ckberrying, v//. sd. [Really formed 
directly on BLackBerry sd., but coming to be 
treated as a gerund, implying a vb. to blackberry. 
See NurtinG.] The gathering of blackberries. 

1861 J. Bennet Winter Medit, 1. i. (1875) 35 The days 
when they go blackberrying, 1885 Miss Yonce Two Sides 
Shield i, We never had such a blackberrying. 

Blackbird ‘blekbaid). [The only Birp in 
an earlier sense (before crows and rooks were in- 
cluded) which is d/ack or rather dark brown).] 
A well-known European song-bird, a species of 
thrush (Jerxula turdus, 1..).. In North America 
the name is given to other birds, e.g. the Gracula 
guiscala, and Oriolus ‘Agelaius; phaniceus. 

1486 BA. St. Albans ja, For the blacke bride and the 
thrushe. 1552 Hvutoet, blacke byrde or owsyl. furdus. 
1616 Surre. & Marku. County, Farni 729 The strongest 
and stoutest bird that can be, is the Blacke-bird. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) 1. 412 The blackbird continues in Italy 
the whole year. 1879 Jurreries Wild Life S. County 131 
In glass cases are..a white blackbird, and a diver. Nursery 
Rime, Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 

b. loosely =Songster. 

1634 Massincer Very Wom. in. i, You never had such 
black- birds. 

2. fig. Cant name for a captive negro or Poly- 
nesian on board a slave or pirate ship. 
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1881 Cheguered Carecr 180 The white men on board knew 
that if once the ‘ blackbirds’ burst the hatches..they would 
soon master the ship. 

Bla‘ckbirding, vé/.5/. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2) 
but implying a vb.] The kidnapping of negroes 
or Polynesians for slavery. Also as ppl. adj. 

1883 Academy 8 Sept. 158 [He] slays Bishop Patteson by 
way of reprisal for the atrocities of some ‘ black-birding ’” 
crew. 1884 Pall Mall G, 19 Aug. 2/2 Years ago blackbird- 
ing scoundrels may have hailed from Fiji. 

Black board, bla‘ckboard. A large wooden 
board, a tablet of papier-maché, etc., painted 
black, and used in schools and lecture-rooms to 
draw or write upon with chalk. 

1823 Pirtans Contrib. Cause Educ. (1856) 378 A large 
black board served my purpose. On it I wrotein chalk, 1835 
Jusical Libr. Supp., Aug. 77 The assistant wrote down the 
words ..on a blackboard. 1846 Ref. Luspect. Schools 1. 
147 The uses of the black board are not yet fully developed. 

Black book. 

1. An official book bound in black. 

1624 Beoert Left, xi. 141 The Copie of the record of 
Doctor Parkers Consecration..which..you saw ina blacke 
Booke. 1815 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 5) III. 261/1 He keeps the 
black book of receipts, and the treasurer's key of the treasury, 
1823 T. Lane Stud. Guide Lincoln's Inn 122 Curious regu- 
lations. .are to be found in their Black Books. 

2. The distinctive name of various individual 
books of public note, referring in some cases to the 
colour of the binding. 

a. Black Book of the Exchequer: a book pre- 
served in the Exchequer Office, containing an 
official account of the royal revenues, etc. at the 
time of its compilation (?¢ 1175). 

1479 -Wem. Riporw (1885) 11. 158 In libro.. nuncupato 
blakboke. 1561 Stow Eng, Chron. an, 1176 (1615) 154 This 
yeere wes compiled a booke of the orders and rules of the 
Exchequer, nowe commonly called there the Blacke booke. 
1605 Campen Rev. 6 It is written in the Blackebooke of the 
Exchequer, that our Auncestors termed England, a Store- 
house of Treasure. 1631 T. Powett Yom Adl Trades 169 
Search the Blacke Booke in the Exchequer. 

b. Black Book of the Admiralty: an ancient 
code of rules for the government of the navy, said 
to have been compiled in the reign of Edw, III. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789\, Oleron..a code of .. 
rules relating to naval affairs .. formed by Richard 1 .. are 
still preserved in the black book of the admiralty. 

3. An official return prepared during the reign of 
Henry VIII, containing the reports of the visitors 
upon the abuses in the monasteries. 

1581 T. Norton Ler. in Dugdale Warw. (1730) II. iiii, 
T. Cromwell. .having..thus searcht into their lives, which 
by a Black Book, containing a world of enormities, were 
represented in no small measure scandalous. 1815 Eycycé. 
Brit, (ed. 5) III. 641/1 The black-book of the English mon- 
asteries was a detail of the scandalous enormities practised 
in feligious houses. 1878 Dixon Hust. Ch, Eng. I. v. 341. 

4. A book recording the names of persons who 
have rendered themselves liable to censure or 
punishment. 

1592 Greene Black Bhs. Messenger Wks. 1881-3 XI. 5 
Ned Brownes villanies .. are too many to be descrtbed in 
my Blacke Booke. 1595 Spenser Sov. x, Al her faults in 
thy black booke enroll. 1657 Reeve God’s Plea 20 This 
Day-book will prove a black-book to him. 1726 AMHERSYr 
Terre Fil, 115 The black book is a register of the univer- 
sity, kept hy the proctor, in which he records any person 
who affronts him, or the university; and no person, who its 
so recorded, can proceed to his degree. 1816 C. James 3/77. 
Dict, (ed. 4) 57/2 The black book is a sort of memorandum 
which is kept in every regiment to describe the character 
and conduct of non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

b. + Zo be tn the black book(s: to be in disgrace. 
To be tn (any one’s) black books : to have incurred 
his displeasure, to be out of his favour. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vuly. Tongue, s.v., He is down in the 
black book, i.e. has a stain in his character. 1881 Payn 
From Exile 8g This unfortunate youth is so deep in your 
black books. 

5. A book of the ‘ black art,” of necromancy. 

184z BarHam Jugol. Leg., Raising the Devil, A ‘ Magi- 
cian’. .has brought him [Cornelius Agrippa] and his terrible 
‘Black Book’ again before the world, ey 

Black-browed (ble‘k:braud), Ap/. a. Having 
a dark brow or front ; frowning, scowling. 

1590 SHAKS. .J/ds. NV. 1. ii. 387 They..must for aye con- 
sort with blacke browd night. 1687 Dryoen Hind & P. 11. 
1144 Black-brow’d, and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. 1826 
Sheridaniana 317 Sheridan was dining with the black- 
browed Chancellor. 1882 Athenxum 1 Apr. 421/3 A ruffan 
is not of necessity a black-browed..scoundrel. 

Black cap, bla‘ck-cap, bla‘ckcap. 

1. Black cap: spec. that worn by English judges 
when in full dress, and consequently put on by 
them when passing sentence of death upon a 
prisoner. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist lti, The jury returned..The judge 
assumed the black cap. 

2. One who wears a black cap or head-dress. 

1856 J. Grant BL Dragoon v, The old blackcaps frowned 
terribly at. .this fashion. ; y 

3. Blackcap: A name given to various birds 
having the top of the head black ; esp. by English 
writcrs to the small bird also called Blackcap 
Warbler, Curruca (or Motactlla) atricapilla. 

Also applied locally to: a. Several species of 
Parus, as P. major the Great Tit, ?. palustris the 
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Marsh Tit, P. afer the Cole Tit, and in U.S. P. 
alricapillus the Blackcap Tit, or Chickadee; b. 
the Black-headed Bunting; ¢. the Black-headed 


Gull; d. the Stonechat ; and casually to others, 

1678 Ray Willughby'’s Ornith. 241 The Marsh Titmouse 
or Black-cap. Jézd@. 347 The Pewit or Black-cap, called in 
some places, the Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow. 1768 PENNANT 
Zool. \1. 262 The black cap is a bird of passage, leaving us 
before winter. 1789 G. WuitE Sedborne (1853) 145 Lhe 
black-cap has. .a full sweet deep loud and wild pipe. 1802 
G. Montacu Ov2ith, Dict. (1833) 350 Great Black-headed 
Tomtit, Blackcap. /ébéd. 415 Slack-bonnet, Black-cap, 
prov. names for the Black-headed Bunting, Zberiza 
scheniclus, 1863 Yung. England Aug. 127 In Wiltshire 
I have heard the red-backed shrike .. called the black cap. 
1883 G. ALLEN in A'owledge 25 May 304/1 Blackcaps are 
above everything hangers-on of civilisation. ; 

4. Black-cap pudding: a boiled batter pudding 
into which a handful of currants or raisins is 
dropped before boiling, which sink to the bottom, 
and form a black capping when the pudding is 
reversed out of the basin or mould. 

1822 KitcHiner Cook's Oracle 517. 

Blackcock (blek;kek). The male of the Black 
Grouse or BLack GAME. 

1427 Scot. Acts Fas. [ (1597) § 108 Patricks, plovers, black- 
cockes. 19753 Stewart's Trial App. 21 He would make 
black cocks of them, before they entered into possession, by 
which the deponent understood shooting them. 1815 Scotr 
Lad. Istes vy. xiii, The black-cock deem’d it day, and crew. 
1832 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 5 The blackcock (Tetvav 
tetrix) was heard harshly calling to his mates. x 

Black currant. The fruit of the Azbes n7- 
grum; also the shrub, Often uscd affrib., as in 
black-currant jam, jelly, tea, wine, ete. 

1768 Wates in PA?l. Trans. LX. 119 These shrubs consist 
of willows .. gooseberry, and black currants. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarrato Exg?. Housekpr. (1778) 211 To make Black Cur- 
rant Jelly. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz ti, (1850) 5 Anonymous 
presents of black-currant jam, and lozenges. 


Black death: see Dreatu. 
Black dog. 


+1. A cant name, in Queen Anne’s reign, for a 
bad shilling or other base silver coin. Ods. 

1706 Lutrrett in Ashton Reigz QO, Anne 11. 225 The Art 
of making Black Dogs, which are Shillings, or other pieces 
of money made only of Pewter, double Wash’d. 1724 Swirt 
Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 44 Butchers’ half-pence, 
black-dogs, and others the ltke. : Bh: ; 

2. fig. Melancholy, depression of spirits; ill- 
humour ; (in some country places, when a child is 
sulky, it is said ‘the black dog is on his back’). 

1826 Scotr in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 335 A great relief 
from the black dog which would have worried me at home. 
1882 STEVENSON New Arad. Nts. Il. 111 He did not seem 
to be enjoying his luck.. The black dog was on his back, as 
people say, in terrifying nursery metaphor. 

Black drop. ee - ; 

1. Afed. A dark-coloured liquid medicine, chiefly 
composed of opium, with vinegar and spices. 

1823 Byron Fuax 1x. Ixvii, A quintessential Iaudanum or 
‘black drop.’ 1878 Cyct. Med. XVII. 844 Black drops, 
Godfrey's Elixir. ete. all contain opium. 

2. Astron. A dark drop-like appearance observed 
at solar transits of Venus and Mercury immediately 
after apparent internal contact at ingress, and be- 
fore it at egress, giving to the planet a pear-shaped 
appearance, elongated towards the sun’s edge. 

1869 E. Dunxin Afidu, Sky 252 The formation of the black- 
drop... was very clearly observed at.. Greenwich. 1878 
Newcoms Pof. Astron. u, iti. 18g Father Hell’s black drop, 
seen before the limbs (of Sun and Venus] were in contact. 


Blacked (blekt), Af/. a. [f. Buack + -ED1.} 
Made or coloured black, blackened. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 122 Gif thai see thair face 
blekkit. 1716 Appison Drummer v. Mourning paper, that 
is black’d at the edges. 1815 Scorr Guy MM. liti, Do you 
see that blackit and broken end of a sheeling? 

Blacken (blxk'n),v. [ME. d/akme( 22, blackone(n 
f. BLACK @.+-EN.] 

1. inzty. To become or grow black. /r/. and f&. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 17430 To blacken pan bigan pair brous. 
c1g00 Des(r. Troy. xx. 9134 Blaknet with bleryng all hir - 
ble qwite. /6#d. xxvi. 10706 All blackonet his blode, & his 
ble chaunget. 1758 JoHNson /dler No. 17 P 2, I... believe 
that rain will fall when the air blackens. 1871 Mortey 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 193 It may blacken into cynicism. 

2. frans. Yo make black or dark. /#7. and jig. 

1552 Hut.oet, To make blacke, or blacken, denigro. a 1649 
Drumm. oF Hawtn. Yas. V, Wks. (1711) 85 Calumnies, tho’ 
they do not burn, yet blacken. 1660 7ria/ Regic. 45 To 
draw up that Impeachment so, as to Blacken Him. 1712 
STEELE Sfect, No. 518 2 2 You ought to have blackened the 
edges of a paper which brought us so ill news. 1863 
Kincstey Hater Bad. vi, The Birds. . blackening all the air. 

Hence Blackened ///. a., Blac*kening v/. sd. 


and ffi. a. 

¢1400 A fol. Loll. 53 Corrumping cold and blakning. 1513 
Douctas xeis in. i. 122 Crownit..with the bleknyt cipres 
deidlie bewis. 1660 7ral Regic. 55; The Blackning of the 
King. 1725 Pore Odyss. vu. 161 Some dry the black’ning 
clusters in the sun. 1793 Hotcrort Lavater's Phystog. 
xxix. 144 Smellfungus views all objects through a blackened 
glass. 1818 Byron Ch. Haz. tv. xxiv, The blight and black- 
ening which it leaves behind. 1842 Mtace Noxcon/. II. 249 
More than they fear a blackened reputation. 

Bla‘ckener. [f. prec.+-ER!.] He who or 
that which blackens. 

1632 [see next]. 1748 RicHaroson Céavissa (1811) VII. 
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364 A partial whitener of his own cause, or blackener of 
another's. 

Blacker. [f Buack v.+-Er!.] One who or 
that which blaeks. 

1632 Surrwoop, A Blacker, or Blackener, ofretssenr. 
1882 Punch 1 Mar., An elderly lady had had her boots 
blackt, And gave to the blacker a nice little tract. 

Blackey, var. of Buacky, a black man. 

Black eye. 

1, An cye of which the iris is black or very dark- 
coloured ; ¢sf. as a mark of beauty, a dark lustrous 
eye; hence Black-eyed a. 

a1667 CowLey Lover's Chrou. ix, Black-eyed Bess, her 
viceroy-maid. 1775 Suuripan Jenuai. v, Egad, a very 
pretty’ black-eyed girl! 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 363/2 The 
Mongolian variety :—characterised by olive colour ..and 
black eyes, 1842 TENNvson J/ay Queen ii, There's any 
a black black eye, they say, but none so bright as mine. 

2. A discoloration of the flesh around the eye 
produced by a blow or contusion. 

1604 Dekker //ouest Wh, u. Wks. 1873 11. 122, I doe 
not bid you beat her, nor pee her blacke eyes. 1819 Byron 
Fuau u. cxii, Just like a black eye in a recent scuffle. 

Bla-ck-face. One who has a black face; a 
black-faced sheep or other animal. 

1844 W. H. Maxwect Sports & Adv, Scott. i. (1855) 2% 
We .. added a black-face to our sea-stock. 1879 Wricut- 
son Sheep in Cussell’s Techn. Educ. WW. 321/1 The Black 
Faces are found on the moors of Yorkshire. 

Bla‘ck-faced, 2. 

1. Having a black or dark-coloured face. Also fg. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, t. ii. 159 Black-fac’d Clifford shooke 
his sword at him. 1773 G. Waite Sedborne \vi. (1851) 172 
The black-faced poll-sheep have the shortest degs. 1878 
Tennyson Q. Mary 1.1. 54 The black-faced swains of Spain. 

2. Of things: Dark, dismal, gloomy. 

1592 Suaks. Veu. §& Ad. 773 This black-faced night, desires 
foul nurse. 1611 R. Cuester Aun, Gr, Brit, (1878) 79 The 
Sunne did frowne, Fore-shewing tohis men a blacke-fac’t day. 

Black fish. = f 

1. A name given to several varieties of English 
and American fishes; e.g. the Black Ruff (a kind 
of perch), Centrolophus pompilus (a kind of mack- 
erel), Zauloga Americana (a species of wrasse). 

1754 Bortase Coruwall 271 Black ruffe, synonynt Black- 
fish. 1861 J. Bucut Week Land's Eud 142 During the 
mackerel-season the blackfish of Gesner, Corypheua Pom- 
filus, is not of rare occurrence. 

2. A small species of whale. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 398 Black fish, a sort of whale 
: of tel five tons weight.’ 1879 Wa.tace Australas. 428 
ape people of Solor..capture the small whales called black- 
sh. 

3. A name given to salmon just after spawning. 
Hence Black-fisher, one who catches salmon 
when in this condition. Black-fishing, the taking 
of such salmon ; especially applied in Scotland to 
their capture at night by torchlight, whence the 
term is sometimes explained. 

1808 WatkeR Prize Essays VW. 364 (Jam.) The salmon in 
these states are termed in our acts of Parliament, Ned and 
Black Fish. 1841 Penuy Cycl, XX. 363/1 The females are 
dark in colour and are as commonly called black-fish. 1809 
St. Patrick W1. 42 (Jam.) Ye took me aiblins for a black- 
fisher. 1848 Life .Voruaudy (1863) 11. 55 Black-fisher . . is 
the name given to the poachers who kill salmon when they 
are out of season. 1 Forfar Statist. Acc. X11. 294 
(Jam.) Black-fishing is so called because it is performed in 
the night-time, or perhaps because the fish are then black 
or foul. 1815 Scorr Guy JZ, ii, The holding of a black-fish- 
ing, or poa~hing court. 

Black flag. A flag of black cloth, used with 
some reference to death or deadly purpose: e.g. as 
a sign that no quarter will be given or asked, as 
the ensign of pirates, and as the signal of the 
exectition of a criminal. Also in f/z. applied to 
the pirates of the Chinese Sea, the opponents of 
the French in Tonquin, etc. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7.(1613)7 The black-flag was set vp, 
which signified there was no mercy to be looked for. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Jack xliv, | would hoist the black flag. 


Black foot. : 

1. The name of a tribe of North American Indians. 

1842 Pricnarn .Vas. /fist. Alan 404 The Black-feet are a 
very powerful and numerous people. 

2. Se. A go-betwcen in a love affair; a match- 
makcr, 

1814 Savon & Gael 1, 161 (Jam.) Thinkin’ ye might be 
black-fit, or her secretar, 1822 Scott .Vigel xxxiv, I could 
never have expected this intervention of a pro.reneta, which 
the vulgar translate blackfoot, of such eminent dignity, 
1830 Gait Lawrie 7. vit. ix. (1849) 344. 

Black friar. A member of the ordcr of Do- 
minican friars, founded at the beginning of the 
13th century by St. Dominic, so called from the 
colour of their dress. 

¢ 1500 God speed Plough 55 Then commeth the blak freres. 
1530 Parser. 198/2 Blacke frere, jacobin. 1556 Chrou. Grey 
Friars (1852) 95 ‘he bysshopp of Rochester, Morys, that 
was some tyme a blacke freere. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. vie 
HII, 269 Of these, Dominicans were the first friars which 
came over into England anno 1221 .. they were commonly 
called Black friars, Preaching friars, and pacer friars. 
1786 Aux. Reg. 210/2 He was originally a Black-friar. 

Hence, in //., the quarters of these friars in various 
cities and towns, e.g. the part of London where 
their convent was. 
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1583 Prat Divers New /xp.(1594) 32 An expert Jeweller, 
dwelling ..in the Black friers. 1613 Suaks. //ea. V///, 1. 
ii. 139 The most connenient place, that I can thinke of For 
such receipt of Learning, is Black-Iryers. . 

Black game. Jlaek Grouse ( 7etrao tetrix), 
of which the male is called Biackcocx, and the 
female grey hen. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Orutth. 173 Vhe Weathcock or Black 
game or Grous, called by Vurner the Morehen. 1787 G. 
Waite Selborue vi. 1818 Scott Nob Key vii, The law 
against unauthorized destroyers of black-game, grouse, par- 
tridges, and hares. 1879 Matly News 12 Aug. 5/1 The 
‘Twenticth when black game are (legally) fair game. 

Blackguard .bla‘gaul , sb. anda. (Written 
6-8 as two words, 7 8 with hyphen, 8-9 as one 
word.)  [lit. Black Guard, concerning the original 
application of which there is some doubt. It is 
possible that scnses 1 and 2 began independently 
of each other ; or the one may have originated in a 
play upon the other, é/ack being taken with a differ- 
ent sense; it would be difficult to assign priority 
to either. It is even possible that there may have 
bcen a guard of soldiers at Westminster called the 
Slack Guard, or that, as some suggest, the attend- 
ants or torch-bearcrs at a fnneral, or the link-boys 
of the streets, may have had this name.] 

The following quotations, including the earlicst 
known, show this uncertainty: they may belong 
to ascertained senses, but cannot be certainly 
located : 

1532 WS. Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. Westm. (Receipts for 
burials), Item Receyvid for the lycens of iiij. torchis of the 
blake garde vjd¢. 1568 Futwe rt Leke wil to like B iij, Yhou 
art serued as Harry hangman captain of the hlack garde. 
Nay, I am serued, as Haman, etc. 1578 H. Kitticrew in 
Cal. State Pap., Don. Add, Rolls Ser. 530 A woman has 
been murdered in Court by the black gnard [cf p. 532 certain 
soldiers, for the murder of a woman were condemned to die]. 
1621 Burton Auat, Med, 1. ii. 1, ii. (1651) 42 Inferiour to 
those of their own rank..as the black guard in a Princes 
Court. 1633 Suirtey 771. Peace 280 There rush in a car- 
penter, a painter, one of the black guard. 

. sb, T. A body of persons. 

+1. The lowest menials of a royal or noble house- 
hold, who had charge of pots and pans and other 
kitchen utensils, and rode in the wagons conveying 
these during journeys from one residence to an- 
other ; the scullions and kitchen-knaves. Ods. 

1535 Sir W. Firzwittiams 17 Aug. inCal, State Pap., Two 
of the ring-leaders had becn some time of the Black Guard 
of the Kings kitchen. 1§79 Fucks Refet. Rastel 779 Vhey 
ought not, nor yet any of the scullerie or blacke garde. 
1612 Wenster White Devil 1, A lousy slave, that .. rode 
with the black guard in the dukes carriage, ’mongst spits 
and dripping-pans, 1631 Brairawarr IW/iuzies 56 In pro- 
gresse time. .shee followes the court; and consorts familiarly 
with the black-guard. 1678 Butier //ud. m1. 1. 1407 Thou 
art some paltry Black-guard Sprite, Condemned to drudgery 
in the night. 

+ b. Those who held a similar position in an 
army ; the servants and camp-followers; the rabble 
of irregular hangers-on and followcrs. Also fig. Ods. 

1560 JewEL Cor, Cole iii, Haue the learned men of your 
side none other Doctors? for alas these that ye alleage..are 
scarcely worthy to be allowed amongst the blacke garde. 
a1640 Day Pari. Bees iv. (1881) 29 Such silken clownes, 
When wee with bloud deserve, share our reward—We held 
scarce fellow-mates to the blacke guard. 1640 FULLER 
Joseph's Coat (1867) 46 The black guard of Romish traditions, 
which lag still behind. 1654 ‘rare Court. /’s, xviii. 13 Ye 
have lyen among the Pots, black and sooty, as the hlack 
guard of an army. 1702 /iug. Theophrast. 8 The Muses 
Black-guard, that like those of our Cainp, have no share in 
the Danger or Honour, yet have the greatest in the Plunder. 

+2. A guard of attendants, blaek in person, dress, 
or character ; a following of ‘black’ villains. Ods. 

1563 Foxe A. § MM. (1583) H]. 801 The Blacke gard of the 
Dominike friers .. were not all inute, but laide lustily from 
them, 1583 FutKxe Re x. 386 Pelagius, Celestius, and 
other like heretics of the devils black guard. 1609 DexxeK 
Lauth, & Caudle-Lt, Wks. 1884-5 IIT. 214 The great Lord 
of Limbo did therefore commaund all his Blacke Guard that 
stood about him, to bestirre them. 1676 Hate Contcautfpd. 
97 An Apostle, one of the twelve, he it is that conducts this 
black Guard. 1705 HickERINGILL Prfest-Cr. 1. iil. 28 This 
Black-guard (Jaylors and Hangmen] is the only Life-guard 
of a High-flown, Persecuting .. Ceremony-monger. 

+ 3. The vagabond, loafing, or criminal elass of 
a community; the blackguardry. Oés. 

1683 in VV. § Q. Ser. 1. (1854) IX. 15/2 A sort of vicious idle 
and masterless boys and rogues commonly called the Black- 
guard..do usually haunt and follow the Court. 1688 Sir J. 
Ksatciuputt Diary in .V. & Q. Ser. in. (1864) VI. 2/2 For 
fear of some of the black guard of Canterbury that had 
horsed themselves, and had been padding on the road ever 
since Sunday. 1704 in Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype) 1. xxvi, 
Such who are commonly known by the name of the Black 
Guard, who too commonly lived upon Pilfering Sugar and 
‘Yohacco on the Keys, and afterwards became Pickpockets 
and House Breakers. 1768 ‘Fucker Le. Nat. I. 143 How 
prevent your sons from consorting with the blackguard ? 

+ b. ¢sf. The vagrant childreu of great towns ; 
the ‘city Arabs,’ who run crrands, black shoes, 
Gigs 
1715 Netsox Addr. Pers. Qual. 214 The distressed Children 
called the Black-guard. /éfd. App. 53 ‘he Children com- 
monly call’d, Blackguard Boy's, are destitute of all manner 
of Provision for Instruction. 1725 De For Everybody's Bus. 
20 Ahove ten thousand wicked idle pilfering vagrants .. 
called the black-guard, who black your honour’s shoes, etc, 
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1736 Bauttey, Black-gnuard, dirty tatter’d Boys, who ply the 
Streets to clean shoes. 
II. An individual. 

+4. A gnard or soldier black in person, dress, 
or charaeter, Also fig. Cf. 2. Obs. 

1563 R. Baker in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 133 The Captein 
now past charge of this brutish Llacke gard. 1696 Ksrook- 
nuouse Temple Open. 6 Satan. placed his Black Guards 
there. 1745 Lond. Alag. 391 We was oblig’d to set up his 
corps of Black-Guards to escorte him to and froni the Senate, 

+5. A soklier’s boy; a street shoc-black ; a 
‘city Arab’ picking up a living by blacking boots. 
and other jobs, or in less honest ways, Ods. 

1698 Bover /'. Dict. (17191, Conjat, a soldiers boy, a 
Black-guard. 1725 Switt hi vod's Petit, Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 
285 The little hark & unre Who gets very hard Mis half- 
pence for cleaning your shoes. 1785 Grosr Dict I ulg. 
Vougue, Black guard, a shabby dirty fellow , a term said 
to be derived from a number of dirty tattered and roguish 
boys, who attended at the horse guards .. St. James's park, 
to black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do any 
other dirty offices, these... were nick-named the black guards. 

6. One of the idle crintinal class; a * rough’; 
hence, a low worthless character addicted to or 
ready for crinte; an open seoundrel. A terin of 
the utmost opprobrium.) 

1736 Hervey Mem. Geo. //, 1. 284 This step so strength: 
ened his majesty’s re that ‘scoundrel, rascal or black- 
guard’ never failed of being tacked to his name. 1773 
Barrincton in /7it/, 7raus, XIII. 259 If the singing of 
the ploughman in the country is.. compared with that of 
the London blackguard, ¢1780 Burns 72va Dogs, And 
cheat like ony unhang’d blackguard. 1830 MacavuLay 
Buuyau, Ainan whose manners and sentiments are ely 
below those of his class deserves to be called a blackguard. 
1836 Marrvat JJidship. Hasy x, You impudent blackguard, 
if you say another word, I'll give you a good thrashing. 

7. A name for a kind of snuff. Also called 
Trish blackguard. 

{The story runs, that Lundy Foot, the Dublin snuff-mer- 
chant, when a shop-boy, made a mistake in the preparation 
of some snuff, for which his master called him an ‘Irish 
Blackguard’; but the mistake turning out a fortunate one, 
the new preparation obtained the name given to its author.] 

1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Odes A. Loug Wks. 1812 111. 
155 An ounce of blackguard or a yard of cloth. 1812 L. 
Hust in Examiner 12 Oct. 643/1 Knowing the snuff to be 
real blackguard. 1871 Forster in Lit, Word 370/1 Taking 
in moderate quantities the snuff called Irish blackguard, 

B. attrtb. or adj. 

+1. Of or pertaining to the shoe-black or street 
Arab class. Os. ‘In 1670 applied to a link-boy.) 

¢ 1670 Eart Dorsnt Soug * Dorinda’s sparkling wit,’ Her 
Cupid is a blackguard boy, That runs his link full tn your 
face. 1724 Swiet Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. uu. 91 What 
is written we send to your house by a black-guard boy. 
€1735 — Direct. Servants, Cook, Let a blackguard boy be 
always about the house to send on your errands. 1822 H. 
Mackenzie Life //omve, Idle and blackguard boys baw! 
through the streets. 

2. Of or pertaining to the dregs of the com- 
munity; of low, worthless character; brutally 
vicious or scurrilous; blaekguardly. 

%784 Cornwattts Corr. (1859) I. vi. 166 The Duchess of 
Devonshire is indefatigable in her canvas for Fox; she was 
in the most blackguard houses in Long Acre by eight o'clock 
this morning. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry & Pr. viii, A 
blackguard smuggler right behint her. _ 1788 Wotcotr‘P. 
Pindar) Peter's Peus. Wks. 1812 11. 13 Instead of that vile 
appellation, Devil, So blackguard, so unfriendly, and un- 
civil, 1818 Byron Let, Wks. 11846) 397 2, 1 have heard him 
use language as hlackguard as his action. 1857 IlucHES 
Yom Brown viii. (1871) 163 Marking certain things as low 
and blackguard. 

Blackguard blagai), 7. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act the blackguard (sense 3,6); to ‘loaf, 
play the vagabond. 

1786 Burns //oly ‘air ix, An’ there a batch of wabster 
lads, Blackguardin frae Kilmarnock, For fun this day. 

2. (runs. Yo treat as a blackguard ; to abuse or 
revile in scurrilous terms. 

1823 Cospett Meekly Reg. XLVI. 642/2 You, in your 
quality of Saint, may claim a right to becall and to black- 
guard, as much as you please, any portion of the rest of 
mankind, 1837 Sovtuey Leé?, (1856) 1V.518 The * Monthly 
Review,’ ..turncd against me afterwards and _ literally 
blackguarded ‘ Madoc.’ Me Lever Ld. Atlevdbin xxi. 
(1875) 130 I'd bear a deal of blackguarding fromm the press. 

[lence Bla‘ckguarding v0/. sb. \see abovc). 

Blackguardism (bla‘gaidiz’m . [see -1sM.] 

1, The characteristic behaviour or manner cf a 
blackguard ; blackguardly conduct, ruffianism. 

1813 Adin. Rev, XX1. 283 There is a tone of blackguard- 
ism both in his indecency and his profanity. 1828 Mac.v- 
Lav Hallam, Ess.(1854) ‘| 87 This. .blackguardisin of feeling 
and manners. 1869 tthenaum 28 Aug. 263 Vhe black- 
guardism which is making horse-racing . . detestable. 

2. Blackguardly language. 

1799 I. JEFFERSON JI rit.(1859) IV. 281 They wish to hear 
reason instead of disgusting blackguardism, 1827 Black. 
Mag. XX1. 754 Vhe revolting scurrilities, and brutal black- 
guardism .. heaped upon Lord Eldon. 

Bla‘ckguardize, «. [f.as prec. + -1zk.] frans. 
rare. To reduce to the condition of a blackguard. 

1846 Blackw, Mag. LX. 594 At last we became .. a good 
deal blackguardised in our taste. 

Bla-ckguardly, 2. and adi. [f-as prec. + -LY.] 

A. adj. Characteristic of a blackguard ; rufitanly, 
brutal ; scurrilous, ‘low.’ 

1847 in Craic. 1863 Dicry Aeacral St. 11.17 The essen: 


BLACKGUARDRY. 


tially blackguardly nature of the .. war. 188: Miss Yonce 
Lads & L.¥.177 The most blackguardly boys in the place. 
B. adv. After the manner of a blackguard. 

1827 Scort in Lockhart (1839) IX. 146 Want of that article 
blackguardly called pluck. 

Bla‘ckguardry. [see -Ry.] rave. The com- 
munity of blackguards ;= BLacKGuaRD sé, 3. 

1853 Blackw, Alag. LX XIV. 669 The impertinent question 
at one time current amongst the blackguardry of London. 

Black-head (bla‘kjhed). 

1. A name given to various black-headed birds ; 
e.g. a kind of white pigeon with a black head, the 
Black-headed Gull (Larus ridzbundus), etc. 

1658 RowLanp Moxnffet's Theat. [ns. 1088 Meal-worms.. 
seem to be bred to catch black-heads and Nightingales. 
1741 Conzpl. Fam, Piece m. 512 The Black- Head is a white 
Pidgeon witha black Head. 1806 P. Nett Tour Orkn. & 
Shetl, 201. 1844 W. H. Maxwerr Sports §& Adu, Scotd. xx. 
(1855) 174 What obliging birds the blackheads are ! 

2. Angling. A variety of the Marsh-worm. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1.v. ii. § 3 A variety of this 
(the marsh] worm .. is called in Scotland the Black-head. 

3. ~/. Name for the Reed Mace ( 7ypha latifolia). 

Black-hole, Black Hole. (Heside obvious 
application to any dark hole or deep cell :) 

1. JZ. The punishment cell or lock-up in a 
barracks; the guard-room. (The official desig- 


nation till 1868.) 

(The name has become historic, in connexion with the 
horrible catastrophe in 1756 at the black hole of the bar- 
racks in Fort William, Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans 
were thrust for a whole night, of whom only 23 survived till 
the morning.) 

1758 J. Hotwett Black Hole Calcut. 8 The guard .. or- 
dered us to go intothe room at the southernmost end of the 
barracks, commonly called the Black-Hole prison. 1758 J. 
Brake Pian AlTar. Syst. 49 What happened lately in the 
black-hole at Bengal. 1816 C. James Afil. Dict., Black- 
hole, a place in which soldiers may be confined by the com- 
manding officer .. In this place they are generally restricted 
to bread and water. 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 121 Con- 
finement to the Black Hole..to be reserved for cases of 
Drunkenness, Riot, Violence, or Insolence to Superiors. 
1868 /dfd. #789 2ofe, The term lock up room and black hole 
is to be abolished. . 

2. gen. A place of confinement for punishment. 
(Often with allusion to that at Calcutta.) 

1831 A. Watts House-Hunt., The bed-chambers (the 
black-holes of her establishment), 1848 THackeray Van. 
Fair ii, Do you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and 
order me back to the black hole? 

3. The deep dark pool under a waterfall; as 
‘the Black Hole at Aira Force.’ 

Hence Black-hole v., to confine to the black- 


hole. 
1866 Pall Mall. G. 9 He was blackholed for twelve hours, 
Blacking (blekin), v4/. 56. [f. Buack v.] 
1. The action of making black by applying some 


substance, 

1609 Doutann Ornithop. Microl. 45 The blacking of the 
Notes. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 49 This black- 
ing may be effected with the smoke of a lamp. 

+2. The unconsumed carbon of flame; ‘lamp- 


black.’ Oés. 

1594 Prat Feredl-ho. 11. 72 The blacking of a Lampe 
tempered with oyle. 

+3. Any preparation used for making black, as 
‘shoemakers’ black, which is a stain used to 
blacken the originally brown leather.) Ods. 

1571 Buchanan's Detect. MaryinH.Campbell’s Love-dett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 127 As it were washed with sowters 
blacking. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Encre, ou 
noire perncture ..blacking. 1603-4 Acti Fas 7, xx. § 2 It 
shall .. be lawful! .. for any of the Companie of Plaisterers 
..to lay and use Whitinge, Blacking, Red Leade. 16:1 
Cotcr., Voir, blacke colour ; blacking. - 

b. sfec, A preparation for giving a shining black 
surface to boots and shoes. 

1598 FLorio, Yodligine, blacking for shooes. 1712 STEELE 
Sect, No. 461 ? 13 The ingenious Authors of Blacking for 
Shoes, Powder for colouring the Hair. 1814 Moore Jarod, 
Let. vi. 94, Like the vendor of Best Patent Blacking. 

e. alirib., as in blacking hall, bottle, brush, manu- 
facturer, ete. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2 My pumps were varnished .. 
with the new German hlacking ball. ¢1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 81 Scrubbing brush, and blacking brushes. 


+ Bla‘cking, 5}. da/. A black pudding. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity .. as the Darbyshire huswife does her puddings, 
when she makes whitings and blackings and liverings. 


Blackish (ble kif), a. [f. Buack a@.+ -1sH.] 
Somewhat black ; inclining to black. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B iij, As longe as yowre hawkes fete 
be blakysh and rough: she is full of grece. 1611 Bipie 
Job vi. 16 As the streame of brookes .. Which are blackish 
hy reason of the yce. 1803 Hatcuert in Phil, Trans. 
XCIITI. 65 A blackish- brown colour. 1884 Brownine Perish. 
tah 10g ‘Vill blackish seems but dun, and whitish—grey. 

t{[ence Blackishly adv., Bla‘ckishness sé. 

1s80 Hortyvsanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Noircissure, black- 
ishnesse. 1627 Grew Anat. Plants vii. § 17 By their Black- 
ishness well enough remark'd. 1670 H. Stusse /’/xs Ultva 
147 But the blood turned blackishly-red. 

Biack Jack, bla‘ck-jack. 

1. A large leathcr jug for beer, etc. coated ex- 
ternally with tar. ? Ods. 

1591 Nasne Proguost. 24 Cuppes, cannes, pots, glasses, 
and black iacks. 1619 Pasguils /alin. (1877) 157 The 


_a*black-lead-comb to discolour them. 


894. 


great blacke Tack well fild with Sack. 16453 Mitton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 367 Hee runs to the black jack, fills his 
flagon, spreds the table, andservs up dinner. 1672 DAVENANT 
Unfort. Lovers (1673) 121 He looks as if he had a black 
Jack under His Cloak. 1822 Scorr Viged xxii, Ale which 
he brought in a large lJeathern tankard or black-jack. 
{‘ Used under this name at Winchester College in 1840.’ 
C, B. Mount.] - ; 

2. A miner's name for zinc sulphide or blende. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. N iijb, It is most commonly 
found in hard Veins and Pipes, some do call it Black-Jack. 
1762 Gentl. Mag. 400 Blende, called by the miners black- 
jack or mock ore. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 373 
Zinc is procured .. from blende or black-jack. 

3. U.S. A shrubby kind of oak (Quercus nigra). 

1856 O_mstepD Slave States 383 The gray beech, and the 
shrubby hlack-jack oak. 1863 7yses 16 June The intrench- 
ments and abbatis in the black jack thicket. 1879 TovurGEE 
Fool's Err. xv. 75 The wide fire-place, in which the dry 
hickory and black-jack was blazing brightly. 

+ 4. Sc. A black leather jerkin : see Jack. Oés. 

1513 DovGtas “£xes vi. Prol. 99 Some garris wyth a 
ged staf to jag throw blak jakkis. 1820 Scott Monast. x, 
With their glittering steel caps, and their black-jacks. 

5. A popular name of the mustard beetle. 

1886 Standard 24 May 2/1 The mustard beetle (Phedon 
betulz), commonly known as the Black Jack. 


Black lead, black-lea‘d, bla-cklead. 

+1. A black ore of Leap. Ods. 

2. The ordinary name of the mineral called also 
plumbago or graphite; a substance of greyish- 
black colour and metallic lustre, consisting of 
almost pure carbon with a slight admixture of 
iron; it is chiefly used (made into pencils) for 
drawing and writing, and for giving a black me- 
tallic polish to iron-work. (The name dates back 
to days before the real composition of the substance 
was known.) %_ 

1583 Prat Divers Ney Exp. (1594) 39 Some .. draw 
thereon with blacke lead. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 
1. 767 That mineral] kind of earth or hardned glittering 
stone (we cal it Black-lead). 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 47 
Note them witha pensil of black lead. 1683 Pettus F/eta 
Min. 1. Lead, Of late it [black lead} is curiously formed 
into cases of deal or cedar, and so sold as dry pencils. 1732 
De Foe, etc. Zour Gt. Brit. (1769) 111. 320 The Black-lead 
is found in heavy Lumps, some of which are hard, gritty, 
and of sinall Value, others soft and of a fine Texture. 1866 
Ruskin Eth, Dust. 18 There is a little iron mixed with our 
black lead. ; 

b. This substance in the form of a pencil. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unl. § 725. 225 Have with you 
alwayes a table-book (or black-lead and paper). 1832 Car- 
Lyte in Fraser's Mag. V.390 Boswell is there with ass-skin 
and black-lead to note thy jargon. 

e. Writing done with a black-lead pencil. 

1667 Pepys (1877) V. 276 Having done it without looking 

on my paper, I find I could not read the black-lead. , 
d. A preparation of inferior quality for domestic 
use in polishing grates and other cast-iron utensils. 

a 1849 CuamBers /2form. People 11. 788/2 Stove-grates 
are cleaned with black-lead mixed with turpentine. 

3. Altrib. and Comé, (bla‘ck-lead), as black-lead 
pen, pencil, study, etc.; tblack-lead comb, a. 
comb used to darken the hair. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr. 22 Ari. ix. § 3 (1669) 145 He could 
not bear the sight of his own grey hairs, and therefore used 
1716 Swirt Progr. 
Beauty Wks. 1755 111. 11. 166 To think of *black-lead combs 
is vain. 161z Brinstey Lud. Lit. 247 Being noted with a 
line with a “blacklead pen. 1687 M. Ciirrorp Notes 
Dryden ii. 5, 1... put up my *Black Lead Pen. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 36 With a *Black-lead Pencil, draw a 
line from that Mark to the second Mark. 1790 BosweLi 
Fohnson (1831) I. 162 He had marked the passages with a 
*black-lead pencil. 1813 E-rasniner 17 May 311/2 S. Terry 
«. *black-lead-maker. 1862 THornsury 7rner 1.87 His 
.. blacklead studies of trees. 


Blacklea-d, black-lea‘d, v. [f. prec.] ¢-axs. 
To colour or rub with black-lead ; to trace or draw 
in black-lead. Hence Black-lea'ded f//. a. 
Black-lea‘ding vd/. sé. 

1839 C. BrontéE Let. 21 Dec. in £z/, I am much happier 
black-leading the stoves. 1861 Pycrort Agony Point (1862) 
154 Ihe same hands that had black-leaded the grate. c1865, 
G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 220/1 Zinc deposits spread over 
blackleaded surfaces. 7béd. 234/1 The mould may..be pre- 
pared..by blackleading. 

Bla‘ck-leg, -legs. 

1. A disease in cattle and sheep which affects the 
legs. (Better dack-legs.) 

a1722 Liste Observ. Husb. (1757) 347 They have a dis- 
temper in Leicestershire frequent among the calves, which 
in that country they call the black-legs .. It is a white 
jeliy settling in their legs, from whence it has its name of 
hlack-legs. 1884 /dlustr. Sydney News 26 Aug. 15/2 A 
cattle disease, known as blackleg, is stated to have killed a 
number of cattle in the Mount Alexander district. 

2. A turf swindler; also, a swindler in other 
species of gambling. (Formerly also 4/ack-/egs.) 
{As in other slang expressions, the origin of the 
name is lost: of the various guesses current none 
seem worth notice. ] 

1771 B. Parsons Vewmarket 11. 163 The frequenters of 
the Turf, and numberless words of theirs are exotics every- 
where else; then how should we have been told of ddack- 
legs, and of tozun-tops..taken-in, beat-holiow, etc. 1774 R. 
Cumpertann Note of Hand 1. i, Gentlemen of the turf: 
what sort of gentlemen are they? /rancis. These fellows 
are gamblers, black-legs, sharpers. 1812 Examiner 14 


BLACK MAIL, 


Sept. 591/1 Any blackleg or pickpocket in the land. 1813 
lbid,. 17 May 319/1, I was.. posted as a black-legs. 1857 
Tuackeray Exg, Hum. v. (1858) 245 You see nohlemen and 
black-legs bawling and betting in the Cockpit. 

3. A local name of opprobrium for a workman 
willing to work for a master whose men are on 


strike. (Also called 6/ack-neb.) 

1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 7 If the timber merchants persist 

in putting on ‘ blacklegs,’ a serious disturbance will ensue. 
. S¢c.= BLACKFOOT, a match-maker. vare. 

Hence (in sense 2) Black-le-ggery, Blackle'g- 
ism, the profession or practice of a black-leg. 

1832 Macixn in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 427 From follow- 
ing any profession save the Army, the Navy, Piack-a pears. 
and Black-leggery. 1882 Pall Afadl G. 9 Dec. 20 Tlie two 
baronets resemble each other only in cowardice, spite, and 
blackleggery. 1845 Blackw. AZag. LVIII. 204 There was 
a fair amount of black-legism on both occasions. 

Bla‘cklet. [f. Buack s6.+-LET, dim. suffix.] 
A tiny speck of soot or dirt. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 25 Those finer blacklets that 
invisibly permeate the air. 

Bla‘ck-letter, black letter, bla-ckletter. 

1. A name (which came into use about 1600) for 
the form of type used by the early printers, as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘ Roman’ type, which subse- 
quently prevailed. A form of it is still in regular 
use in Germany, and in occasional use (under the 
name of ‘Gothic’ or ‘Old English’) for fancy 
printing in England. 

1640-4 Charge agst. Abp, Canteré, in Rushworth Hist. 
Coll. 1. (1692) I. 115 His diligence to send for the Printer, 
and directing him to prepare a Black Letter, and to send it 
to his Servants at Edenburgh, for Printing this Book. 1712 
ArsuTHNot John Bulli. vii. (1727) 60 The Seven champions 
in the black-letter. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. § 99 
The form which is known to us as ‘ Black Letter,’ and which 
was hardly less rectilinear than the old Runes themselves. 

2. That which is printed in this type. 

1811 Byron Hints fr. Hor. 101 note, This is the millennium 
of black letter. 1860 HawtHorne Mfard. Faun I. xxiv. 263 
Like a page of black letter, taken from the history of the 
Italian republics. 

3. attvzb. (Usually with hyphen, or as one word.) 

1791 Maxwe tt in Boswell Yoknson an. 1770, He loved .. 
the old black-letter books. 1800 Ritson Lod. Hood 1. iv, 
From an old black-letter copy. 1808 W. Irvine Sadmnag. 
xviii. (1860) 410 There was a certain black-letter dignity in 
the name. 1820 — Sketch Bk. 1]. 90 He was a complete 
black-letter hunter. 1845 Lp. Camrpett Chancellors (1857) 
IV. Ixxiv. 6 Not much of a lawyer compared with the black- 
letter men of these days. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. III. 
31 He scornfully thrust aside. .all that blackletter learning. 
1862 Burton Bk, Hunter 1,18 He was not a black-letter 
man, or a tall-copyist, or an uncut man. 1864 Reader 2; 
July 105/1 The collection of black-letter ballads. 

4. Black letter day: an inauspicious day; as 
distinguished from a red letter (or auspicious) day: 
the reference being to the old custom of marking 
the saints’-days in the calendar with red letters. 

1757 SMoLLETT Reprisad. ii. (1777) 135 O | the month of 
November, She'll havecause to remember, As a black letter 
day all the days of her life. 

Hence Bla‘ck-le:ttered f//. a. 

1820 Scott Aédsot xxxii, Endeavouring ..to fix her.. at- 
tention on the black-lettered Bible which lay before her. 

Black list. 

1. A list of persons who have incurred suspicion, 
censure, or punishment; cf. BLACK a. 11. 

1692 Wasnincton tr. A/ilton’s Def. Pop. x. Wks. (1851) 228 
If ever Charles his Posterity recover the Crown .. you are 
like to be put in the Black List. 1774 Mrs. A. Apams Lett. 
(1848) 36 Mr. Boylston and Mr. Gill the printer, are held 
upon the black list. 

2. jig. A list of bad cases. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 267 Eight cases of 
scorbutic gums were already upon my black-list. 

Hence Bla‘ck-list v., to enter in a black list. 

1718 Hicxes & Netson ¥. Kettlewed/ 1, § 10. 212 This 
Method of Black-Listing had its original from a certain 
notion. Mod. Newspaper, S. was expelled and black-listed 


last night. 
Blackly (ble kli), adv. [f. Buack a. +-Ly*.] 


In a black, gloomy, or frowning manner; darkly, 
gloomily, dismally. 

1563 “irr. Mag. (Induct.) lvi, With visage grym, sterne 
lookes and blackeley hewed. 1639 Futter Holy War vy. xi. 
(1840) 262 This project so blackly blasted with perjury. 
a 1824 CAMPBELL Dead Eagle 38 His shape distinct Was 
blackly shadow’d on the sunny ground. 1876 Geo. Etior 
Dan. Der. iw. xxx, The pool blackly shivering. 

+ Bla‘ck-mack. 0ds. A blackbird. 

1s1g Horman ludgaria 101 § 10 The blackmacke or an 
osyll [szer2Za] fleeth alone. 1598 FLorio, A/erxda, a birde 
called a black-mack, and owzell, a mearle, a black-bird. 

Black mail. Also black-mail, blackmail. 
[f. Marz =rent, tribute.] 

1. “7st. A tribute formerly exacted from farmers 
and small owners in the border counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and along the Highland border, 
by freebooting chiefs, in return for protection or 


immunity from plunder. 

1552 App. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 98 Quhay takis ouer 
sair inail, ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra thair 
tennands. ¢1561 R. MaitLanp 7hievts Liddesd, vi, Com. 
moun taking of blak maill. 1567 Scot. Act Fas. V1, (1597) 
xxi, Diuers subjects of the Inland, takis and sittis ynder their 
assurance, payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris. 1601 Acé 43 Eliz. 


BLACK-MAIL. 


xiii, Sundry of her Maiesties louing Suhiects within the sayd 
{4 northern] Counties. .ave been inforced to pay a certaine 
rate of money, corne, cattell, or other consideration, coin- 
monly there called by the name of Blacke maile., 1707 
Addr, fr. Cumbrid, in Loud, Gaz. No. 4334/2 There is, now, 
no Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail to be 
paid tothe Leaders of the Robbers, as a Ransom, 1768 BLAck- 
STONE Comm, 1V. 263. 1814 Scott Wav. 1. 222 The bold- 
est of them will never steal a hoof from any one that pays 
black-mail to Vich lan Vohr. 1875 Stupps Const. //ist. 
II. xvi. 344 Preferring to pay blackmail to the Scots. 

2. By extcnsion: Any payment extortcd by in- 
timidation or pressure, or levied by unprincipled 
officials, critics, journalists, etc. upon those whom 
they have it in their powcr to help or injure. 

1840 Macauray Clive, Zss. (1854) HI. 503 Even the wretched 
phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay 
this ignominious black-mail. 1860 Mrs. Harvey Crusse 
Claymore V1. 716 Arabs infesting the country, and levying 
blackmail on all passers-by. 1863 Lonar. Birds Atllingw. 
36 Marauders who, in lieu of pay, Levied black-mail upon 
the garden beds. : 

+3. Law. Rent reserved in labour, produce, etc., 
as distinguished from ‘white rents,’ which were 
reserved in ‘white money’ or silver. Ods. (Coke's 
and Blackstone's explanation of redditus nigri, 
which Camden appears to have taken for rents in 
‘black moncy’ or copper.) 

t605 Camnen Rem, 205 Black money (what that was I 
know not, if it were not of Copper, as A/arl? and Black- 
maill), 1642 Coxe /ust. u. Alagna Ch, viii, Work-days, 
rent cummin, rent corn, etc. .. called Redd/ttus uigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents, 1768 BLackstonr Comet, II. 42. 

Black-mail, v. [f. prec.) frans. To levy 
black mail upon; to extort money from by in- 
timidation, by the unscrupulous use of an official or 
social position, or of political influence or vote. 

1880 L, Ovirwant Gilead ix. 265 The sheikh .. black-inails 
travellers. 1882 W. WeEDEN Soc, Law Labor 176 The 
chief ., would protect and blackmail him. 

Hence Black-mai‘ler, Black-mai‘ling v/. sd. 
and ff/. a. (modern words referring chiefly to the 
levying of BLACK-MAIL in sense 2.) 

1868 NV. York Herald 24 Apr., The Quixotic enterprise of 
the lobbyists and blackinailers. 1879 J. Hawtuorne Laugh. 
ATill 108 Were 1 to lose all my fortune, I could, by turning 
black-mailer, ensure a permanent income twice as large. 
1884 Pall Alall. G. 27 Feb. 4/1 Introducing a system of 
blackmailing even worse than that which prevailed before. 
1884 //arper's Mag. Mar. 567/1 ‘Uhe black-mailing vixen. 

Black mark. A black cross or other mark 
made against the name of a person who has in- 
curred censure, penalty, etc. Also fg. 

1845 Disraeti Syéi/ (1863) 129 Who’s pushing on there? 

see you, Mrs. Page. Won't there he a black mark 
against you? 1874 Bracie SedfCult. 60 Note such a fellow 
..with a black mark, as a disloyal and disaffected subject. 

Hence Black-mark v, 

1873 Masson Drnmunt. of Hawth. xiii. 278 Ostracise and 
black mark all who do not come into their confederacy. 

Black Monday, black money: see Monpay, 
Money. 

Black Monk. A monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, so called from the colour of the habit 
worn. See Monk. @ 

1297 R. GLouc. 433 Pe priorye .. of blake monekes. 1517 
TorkinGton Prlg7. (1884) 10 The Monastery of blake 
nionkys callyd Seynt Nicholas De Elio. 1722 J. STEVENS 
Addit. Dugdale's Mouast. \. 169 The Benedictine Monks 
in England, who were call’'d Black Monks. 

Black moor, more: see BLacKaMoor. 

Bla‘ck-mouth. A black-mouthed person or 
animal ; fig. a foul-mouthed person, a slanderer. 

1642 Loud. Apprent. Decl.in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) V. 307 
As some blackmouths have uncharitably belched out against 
us. 1656 Trapp Cour. Fohu ix. 28 Every black-mouth cast 
dirt upon Christ’s disciples. 

+ Black-mouthed (-mau‘dd), 2. Having a 
black mouth ; fg. slanderous, calumnious. 

1595 Polimanteta (1881) 33 Blackemouthed enuie. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. //7. ili. (1821) 256 Blacke mouthed rail- 
ing Rabshakeh, 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2427/3 One black 
brindled Bull.Bitch .. Black Mouth’d. 1697 Suake tu Gr. 
(ed. 2) 281 All the Black-Mouth'd and Hellish Venom. 

Blac‘k-neb. dia/. [See Nes, beak, bill.] 

1. A popular name for various black-billed birds, 
as the Crane and the Common Crow. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 47. 1837. Mac 
Gituivray Hist. Brit. Birds ¥. 516. 1884 Chamb, Frul. 
29 Mar. 204/2 Swarms of diminutive ‘ black nebs.’ 

+ 2, Sc. A person charged with democratic sym- 
pathics at the time of the French Revolution. Oés. 

1816 Scott Autiy. vi, Take care, Monkbarns! we shall 
set you down aniong the black nebs by and by. 1821 GaLt 
Aun, Parish 269{Jam.) Many of the heritors considered me 
a black-neb. 1864 McKay //ist. Avdutaruock 107. 

Blackness (blx'knés). [f. Buack a.+-NeEss.] 
The quality or state of being black. 

¢1340 Cursor M 8077 (Fairf.) Foure sarasinis con bai inete 
. of paire blaknes hit was selcoupis. 1388 Wycutr .Va/uon ii. 
10 The face of alle as blacnesse of a pott. 1606 Saks. Ant. & 
Cé.1. iv. 13 Vhe Spots of Heauen, More fierie by nights 
Blacknesse. 1611 Bistr. Yade 13 The blacknesse of darke- 
nesse. 1710 H. Beprorn Iiud. Ch, Eug. 35 The different 
blackness of the Ink. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 459 > 13 
The Blackness and Deformity of Vice. 1856 Kane Arcf. 
Expl. ¥. xv. 167 You steer through the blackness for a lump 
of greater blackness. 7 

Black nob, ox: see Nos, Ox. 
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+ Bla‘ck-pot. Os. Also blackpot, black 
pot. <A becr-mug (cf. Black-JACK); a topcer. 

¢1ggo Greene fr, Bacon vy. 122 Vl be Prince of Wales 
over all the blackpots in Osford. 1636 Hkvwoon Love's 
Alistr.u, lugg, what's shee but sister to a black-pot. 1818 
Scott //t. A/idl, xxxii, A whole whiskin, or black pot of 
sufficient double ale, 


Black Prince. 

1. A name given (apparently by 16th c. chron- 
iclers) to the cldcst son of edward III. [As to 
the otigin of the appellation, many gucsses are 
current, but published sources afford no cvidence.] 

1563 Grarton Chron. (1569) 324 Edward prince of Wales, 
who was called the blacke Prince. 1587 Hotixsuen //ist, 
Eug. 348b. 1599 Suaks. //ew. WV, iv. 56 All our Princes 
captiu'd, hy the hand Of that black Naine, Edward, black 
Prince of Wales. 1611 Sreep Phcat, Gt, Brit. 1x. xii. an. 
1329 By-named (uot of his colour, but of his dreaded acts in 
battell) the Blacke Prince. 1688 J. Barns //ist, dw. 1/1, 
1. ili. § 5. 46 Sirnamed by the French le Neoir, or the Black- 
Prince. [But cf. 1724 Coste Ess. de Moutaigue 1, i. (1836) 
]. 3 xotc, Edouard, prince de Galles, que les Anglois noin- 
mentcommunément the dlach- prince.) 1762 Hume //ist. Lug. 
(1770) TI. xvi. 513 Denominated the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour. a 1854 EK. M. Stewart Loud. City T. 
Q. Phillipa xvi. 139 The surcoat of black velvet emblazoned 
with three white ostrich feathers, and the motto ‘ Ich Dien,’ 
which gave rise to the epithet of the Black Prince. 

+2. The prince of darkness, the devil. Ods. 

1g8 R. Harvey /’/. Perc. 7 Yo entitle those Browue sec- 
tartes of the Blacke /’rince, with the name of traytors. 

Black pudding. (Also with hyphen.) A 
kind of sausage made of blood and suet, sometimes 
with the addition of flour or meal. 

1568 Futwe Like to like Bj, Who comes yonder puffing 
as whot as a black pudding. 1634 Hevwoop JMardenh. 
lost in. Wks. 1874 IV. 142 We will haue..sixe Black-Pud- 
dings to bee serued vp in Sorrell-sops. 1664 Butter //ud. 
n. m1. 380 In Lyrick numbers write an Ode on His Mistress 
eating a Black-pudden. 1873 E. Smit /oads 80 Sausages 
and black puddings. 

Black Rod. Short for Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod \so called from the black wand 
surmounted by a golden lion which he carrics as 
his symbol of office). The chief Gentleman Usher 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s departinent of the 
royal household, who is also usher to the House 
of Lords and to the Chapter of the Garter. Also, 
a similar functionary in colonial legislatures. 

1632 in SHERWoop. 1646 Evance Noble Ord.1 Ely is com- 
mitted to the Black Rod. 1668 Marveti Corr. ci. Wks. 
1872-5 Ih. 257 The Lords. .sentenced Sir Samuel Barnardis- 
ton..to pay 300 /. fine, and be under black rod without 
baile till he payd it. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6284/1 The Black 
Rod kneeling held the Gospels. 1861 HuGcues Tom Brows 
Oxf. }. iii. 40 Lords and ladies in waiting, white sticks or 
black rods. 1865 7yees 25 Aug. (Quebec), The Usher of 
the Black Rod..was directed, after the manner of St, 
Stephen’s, to summon the members of the Lower House. 

Black salts. In the old potash - making 
process: Wood ashes after lixiviation and evapor- 
ation; impure potassium hydrate. Ilence Bla‘ck- 
salter, one who makes black salts. 

1880 E. Kirke Garfield 6 Our future President became 
prime-minister to a black-salter. 1881 THaver Log Cad. 
to White Ho. x, Potash .. in its crude state, was called 
*black-salts.’ The manufacturer of the article was called 
a ‘black-salter.” 

+ Black sanctus, Ods. A burlesque hymn or 
anthem; ‘rough music.’ See Sanctus. 

Black sheep: see SHEEP. 

Blacksmith (bla-ksmip). A smith who 
works in iron or black metal, as distinguished from 
a ‘whitesmith’ who works in tin or white metal. 

1483 Act Rich. ///, xii. § 1 Artificers of the said Realm 
.. Bladesmiths, Blacksmiths, Spurriers, Goldbeaters. ¢ 1500 
Cacke Lorell’s B. 9 Brydel hytters, blacke smythes, and 
ferrars. ica Stertr Tatler No. 31 ? 3 Having got a Black- 
Smith of Lemnos to make her Son's Weapons, 1813 Pard. 
Debate in Exainiuer 24 May 326/2 Hi this should be de. 
cided to be a valid marriage, the poor Gretna green Black- 
smith would be ruined. 1860 ‘T'yNpa.t Glac. uu. § 19 A clever 
blacksmith can make a nail red-hot by hammering it. 

Iience Blacksmithing sé. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. u. i. (1849) 43 For blacksmithing a 
prime hammer. 1861 Du Cuaittu Fyuat, Afr. xxvi. 464 
In their blacksmithing operations, 1876 Gro. Eniot Dau. 
Der. 1V. Wii. 169 Hf he doesn’t like the blacksmithing. 

Black-snake. 

1. A name given to several dark-coloured snakes ; 
as in U.S. to the Coluber consirictor and C, 
Alleghaniensis ; in Jamaica to the Nalrix alra, 

1688 J. Crayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XV. 135 
The Black Snake, is the largest I think. 1802 Binciey 
Auim, Biog. (1313) th. 462 The black snake. .able to fasci- 
nate birds. 1883 //arfer'’s Weg. Oct. 708/1 None of my 
venomous acquaintances .. black-snake, whip-snake, coral. 
snake, or viper. 

2. (7S. A long whip-lash. 

(1883 //arper's Mag. Mar. 495 1 The..drivers trudged be- 
side them. .cracking huge ‘ black-snakes’ at the animals. 

+ Bla‘cksome, z. Vés. rare~'. [f. BLacK + 
-soME.] Of black character, dusky, darksome. 

1597 Lorre Laura in ba (1880) Introd. 29 Like to the 
blacksome night I may compare My Mistres gowne. 

Bla‘ck-tail. 

+1. A sea fish not identified; the pedAavoupos, 
metanurus, of ancicnt writers. Oés. 
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1661 Lovett. //ist. Auda. & Min. 232 Black-tatle, A/edan- 
urus..Was counted a poore fish, 

2. A name for certain varicties of the perch. 

1734 Mortimer in /’rl. Trans. XXXVUL. 316 Perca 
marina, cauda uigra, the Black-Yail. 

Bla‘ck-thorn (ble kpfin). 

1. A common thorny shrub, bearing white flowers 
before the leaves and very small dark purple plums; 
called also the Sloe ./’rusus spinosa, : the name 
is probably due to the dark colour of the naked 
branches, with which the whitc flowcrs strongly 
contrast. Its wood is prized for walking-sticks. 

1388 Wvyeur Dan. xiii. 58 Vndur a blak thorn [1382 plum 
tree}. 1496 Bk. St. cilbaus, /ysshynge 8 Yake a fayr 
shote of blacke-thorn; crabbe tree; medeler. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoeus vi. xivii. 721 The wilde Plumme tree, Blacke 
thorne, and Sloo tree, 1634 Hasincton Castara ni, § 2. xIA, 
Love shall in that tempestuous showre Her brightest blos- 
some like the blacke-thorne show. 1842 Vrexxyson Way 
Queen 1, 8, 1 shall never see “The blossom on the black. 
thorn, the leaf upon the tree. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 241/1 
One of the best flowering shrubs we kuow is the double- 
flowered Blackthorn. 

b. A walking-stick or cudgel made of the stem 
of this shrub. 

1849 W. H. Maxwett Stories Waterloo, An hundred 
blackthorns rattled above my head. 

ec. atirib., as in blackthorn leaves, winter. 

1789 G, Winter Selborue (1813) 11. 292 Blackthorn. .usu- 
ally blossoms while cold N.E. winds blow ; so that the harsh 
rugged weather obtaining at this season, is called by the 
country people, blackthorn-winter. 1824 Scott S¢. Nouau's 
xv, Tea, madam! | saw none. Ash leaves and black-thorn 
leaves were brought in. , 

2. U.S. A specics of hawthorn (Cralwgus /o- 
mentosa, also called Pear-thorn. Webster 1564, 
and Miller /Va/-2. 1884. In W. Indies, a species 
of Acacia (A. Farnesiana). 

Black vomit. The dark mattcr vomited in 
the last stage of yellow fevcr; also, the fever 
itself. See Vomit. 

Bla‘ck-wash. Also black wash. 

1. Wed. A lotion composed of calomel and lime- 
water; grey lotion. 

1818 A. Coorer Surg. ss. 1. (ed. 3) 166 Under the black- 
wash poultice. 1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem 
495 The lotion known in inedical and surgical practice, a> 
the dlack wash, 

2. Any black composition uscd for washing over 
and blackening. (Also dlackwash. 

1861 Tres 12 July, The blackwash was removed from the 
paintings; bad taste and want of means caused the white- 
wash to he left. [See next.] 

Bla‘ckwash, z. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To wash or colour with a black liquid. 

31770 Used by H. Watrote. 1861 7iines 12 July, The 
Gueux .. whitewashed the facades. But they also black- 
washed the paintings of Van Eyck and Memlinc. 

2. fig. To blacken the character of; to aspcrse, 
calumniate. (Cf. whitewash.) 

1869 St. Cian & Br. Resid. Bulgaria Pref. 7 The Rayah 
has been too much whitewashed... whilst the Turk has been 
too much blackwashed by his enemies. 1875 Heces Soc. 
Press. xii, 160 He ‘ black-washes’..the whole human race. 

Bla‘ck-wood, blackwood. A name ap- 
plied in different parts of the world to various 
trees and their timber: in New South Wales, 
Acacia melanoxylon; East Indies, Dalbergia lali- 
folia; St. Helena, Welhania melanoxylon ; West 
Australia, Acacia penninervis. (Miller English 
Plant-names.) 

1631 SreeD Prosp. Fam, Parts World 43 Cedars, Pal- 
metoes, Black-wood, White-wood. 1693 Ail. Trans. XVII. 
621 ‘The. . Blackwood of those of Barbados. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 381 Vhey carry to China great quantities 
of blackwood, which is worked up there into furniture, &c. 
1841 Eveminstone //ist. Judia 1. 9 Sissoo (or blackwood 
trees), 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Calf xi. 144 The pretty 
carved Indian tea-table—a gem in Bonibay blackwood. 
Blacky (ble-ki), sé. col/og. Also blackie, -ey. 
f. Bhack, with -y4, dim., as in Zommy.] 

1. A black, a negro: often used without the article 
after the fashion of a proper name. Cf. darky. 

1815 Moore Efist. Tom Crib 1 Aye, even Blackey cries 
shame. 1854 Tackeray .Vewcoutes 1. 35 He swore he would 
demolish blackey’s ugly face. 1863 A thenanin No. 1858 
73/2 Overseers who. . flog their blackies unmercifully. 

. Se. and worlh.= Black one; also=blackbird. 

Blacky blieki), a. (f£ Buack @.+-¥!.] Some- 
what black, blackish. 

1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 75 From his fell mouth such 
blacky belches came. 1877 Hon, Miss Ferrard i. vii. 234 
Of jute and blacky-brown silk. 

Blad, sé.) Sc. [f. Buap v.] A firm flat blow. 

arms Jacobite Relics 1k. 139 (Jas.) They lend sic hard 
and heavy blads, Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 1789 


D. Davipson Seasons 791 Jam. Wha gied them mony adonsy 
blaad. that day. 
[Vos- 


Blad (blad, 54.2 Sc. Also blaud. 
sibly the samc as prec., or at Icast from Buap z. : 
thus there is also ia/ vb. to beat, thump, and ad 
a large picce, a ‘thumping’ piecc.] A fragment, 
portion, piece, bit, or lump. 

¢1527 Stewart Soutars Anusve.in Evergyeen 1. 121 torit 
blads and bitts thou staw {=siole] full oft. 1574 J. Met 
wink of atodiog. (1842) 33 He [John Knox] was lyk to ding 
that pulpit in blads.  1§73 in Thomson's /useut. 187 Jam. 
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‘Take the fyve bladdis of tapestrie. 1785 Burns 2nd 
Ep. Laprath iv, V\\ write, and that a hearty blaud, This vera 
night. 1824 Scorr Nedgaunt. xi, Dougal would hear no- 
thing but a blaud of Davie Lindsay. 1842 Blackw. Mag. 


LI. 18: Dabs of gum, blads of orange, and lumps of putty. 
Bilad, z. Sc. Also 8 blaud. [prob. onomato- 
peeic.] ¢vans. To deal a blow to, to slap heavily. 


1524 tston xiv. in Evergreen 1. 220 Theyil jade hir and 
blad hir Untill scho brak hir Tether. 1786 Burns Ordination 
ii, He’s the boy will blaud her! 1837 R. Nicott Poems 
110, I like the healthfu’ gale That blads fu’ kindly there. 

Hence Bla‘dding (als> blauding), Af/. a. 

1785 Burns Ef. ¥. M. Alath i, The shearers cowr To shun 
the bitter blaudin’ show’r. 

Bladder blx-dai), Forms: 1 blédre, (blédre), 
bledre, -ddre, 3-4 bleddre, 4-5 bleddere, 
bladdre, 5 bled-, bladdyr, bladdur(e, ?blowre, 
5-6 bledder, 6 blader, bladdare, 6-7 blather, 
(Sc. 6 bleddir, 8- blather, blether), §- bladder. 
[Com. Teut.: OE., WSax. blédre, bleddre, Anglian 
blédre, wk. fem. =OSax. *blidra, (MLG. blader, 
bladder, MDu. blider(e, Du blaar, Flem. bladder), 
OHG. blétara (MHG. bldlere, blétiere, mod.G. 
blailer), ON. bladra (Sw. bladdra, Da. blere):— 
OTeut. *6/£-drén-, f. verb. stem d/£- to BLow + -drér 
sufix denoting instrument, cogn. w. Gr. -7pa, 
-tpo. The dialectal variation in OE. dldre, 
bledre, remained in the ME. dledder, bladder (both 
having the vowel shortened by position); b/azher, 
blether (still used in Scotland) may represent the 
ON. form, but is more probably an instance of 
the fluctuation of d and 9. in conjunction with 7, 
seen in comparing father, mother, feather, hither, 
with ME. fader, moder, feder, hider.) 

1. A membranous bag in the animal body. 

a. or?g. The musculo-membranous bag which 
serves as the receptacle of the urinary fluid secreted 
by the kidneys. Called also wrzxary bladder. 

a7zoo Epinal Gloss. (O. E. Texts) 1077 Vessica, bledrae. 
Corpus Gl. 2101 Vesica, bledre. c1o0o Sax. Leechd. 1. 
360 Wid bladdran sare zenim eoferes bledran mid pam 
micgan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xliv. (1495) 161 
Euery beest that gendryth hath a bladder. /éscd, vn. lv. 
268 Yf they come of the bledder. c 1420 Padlad. on Husb. 
1. 54 Yf langoure in thaire bledders ought awake. 1519 
Horan /l’udg. iii. 32 The payne of the stone that cometh 
of dropynge of the bladder. 1530 Patscr. 904 The bledder, 
la uesste. 1570 Levins Manip. 28 Bladdare, Blader, vesica. 
1607 Torsett Four Beasts 546 The bladder of a wilde 
Boar. .The blather of a Goat. 1718 Porr //tadv. 88 Between 
the bladder and the bone it pass'd. 1782 Burns Death 
Poor Mailie 64 For thy pains, thou’se get my blather. 1785 
~. Sc. Drink xvii, May gravels round his blather wrench ! 
1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade M. 541 The Bladder is an ob- 
long membranous viscus of an ovoid shape. _ 

b. Any membranous bag in the animal body; 
usually with distinctive adjunct, as gad/-, air-, 
swimming-bladder. 

1661 Love. Hist. Anim, & Min, 232 A bladder in them 
full of spawn. 1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Sarthol. Anat. u. 
vi. 106 The first bladder of the Heart. 1797 BaiLiie Jord. 
Anat. (1807) 250 The gall-bladder is sometimes distended 
with bile. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 527 In the organisation 
of Fishes .. the swimming bladder is situated in the ab- 
domen. — 2 i 2 
In the hinder part of the body..is a sac or vesicle, which 
is termed the ‘contractile bladder.’ — ee . 

+ 2. A inorbid vesicle containing liquid or putrid 
matter; a boil, blister, pustule. Ods. 

c1000 EtFric E.r. ix. 9 On mannum and on nytenum beod 
wunda and swellende bladdran. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 86 
Uncupum bladrum de on mannes nebbe sittad. 1388 Wy- 
cuir x. ix. 10 Woundis of bolnynge bladdris weren maad 
in men & in werk beestis. 1523 FitzHers. Ausd. §62 A 
bladder full of water two inches longe and more. 1577 B. 
Gooce //eresbach's Hush, (1586) 167 All swelling as it were 
with little blathers. 1606 Suaxs. Tr § C7 v. i. 24 Dirt 
rotten livers. .bladders full of imposthume. 1607 TorsELL 
four-SJ, Beasts 419 Vhe pimples or bladders which arise in 
the bites of a Shrew. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Bladder in 
the throat, old American term for cynanche. 

b. (see quot.) 

1722 Liste Observ, Husb(1757)343( 1. D.S.) A distemper 
that falls on a bullock in the spring .. which they in their 
country call the bladder; the bullock will be taken with 
a swelling of his lips, and running of his mouth, and swelling 
of his eyes, and running of them. 

3. The prepared bladder of an animal, which 
may be inflated and used from its buoyancy as a 
float ; also as the wind-bag of a simple kind of 
bag-pipe, as a receptacle for lard, etc. 

a1225 Ancr. R, 282 A bleddre ibollen ful of winde ne duued 
nout. ¢142§ Seven Sag. (P.) 2181 Grete blowen bladdyrs 
he hrake And thay gave a gret crake. @ 1520 Alyrr. Our 
Ladye 17 Vhough hys harte were stretched out. .as a blather 
full of wynde. 1595 Srenser Col. Clout 717 Bladders 
hlowen up with wynd, That being prickt do vanish into 
noughts. 1613 Suaxs. //ex. V/1/, i. ii. 359 Little wanton 
Boyes that swin on bladders, 1717 Lavy M. W. Mon- 
tacu Leff, xxxvil. I. 145 As ifa foreigner should take his 
ideas of English music froin the bladder and string. 1782 
Wotcott (P. Pindar) 37 Ode to R.A.’s, Learn to squeeze 
the colours froin the bladders. 1783 CowrrrR Jask 1. 585 
With dance, And inusic of the bladder and the bag. 1862 

Mus. Breton Cookery Bk. § 194 Put it [lard] into small jars 
cr bladders for use. ’ 

4. ‘The substance of a shecp’s or ox’s bladder 
used for air-tight coverings. 

1769 Mrs. Rariatp fxg. L/ousekpr. (1778) 347 Tic them 


1869 NicHoison Zool. xxv. (1880) 250 Rotifera.. . 
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down with a bladder and paper over it. 1796 Mrs. GLASSE 
Cookery xviii. 294 Cover them close will a bladder and 
leather. 1827 Farapay Chem. Alantp, xviii. 477 Moistened 
bladder is in constant requisition. 

5. A filmy cavity full of air, a vesicle, a bubble. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3776/4 Looking-Glass Plates .. free 
from Bladders, Veins, and Fowlness. 1761 CuuRCHILL 
Rosctad 870 Behold the pipe-drawn bladders circling swim. 
1856 Exguire Within (1862) 82 If little bladders appear, it 
has attained that degree. \ 


6. fg. Anything inflated and hollow, like a blown- 
up bladder. 


1589 Pafppe w. Hatchet (1844) 27 A bladder of worldlie 
winde which swells in their hearts. 1627 SANDERSON Serm. 
1. 283 Prick the bladder of our pride. 1649 G. DamieL 
Trinarch., Rich. 11, clxxvii, Hee.. With former Titles 
swolne, vnwillingly Would loose that Bladder. 1734 Porr 
Donne Sat, iv. 205 Such as swell this bladder of a court. 

b. An inflated pretentious man ; ‘a wind-bag.’ 


1579 Tomson Caévin's Serm. Tim. 279/2 Them that are 
harebraines and bladders full of winde. 1616 R. C. Tres’ 
Whis. iii, 1115 Thou bladder full puft vp with vanity. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge \xii, My friend the noble captain— 
the illustrious general—the bladder. 

7. Bot. a. Vhe inflated pericarp of some plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xc. 444 The flowers bring foorth 
rounde balles, or blasted bladders. 1867 BAKER Wile 77rbut. 
ii. 30 This vegetable silk is contained in a soft pod or 
bladder about the size of an orange. 

b. A hollow vesicle occurring as an appendage 
of several plants, as the genus Utricularia, and 
various sea-weeds. Cf. AIR-BLADDER. 

1789 Licutroot /¥ora Scot. 11. 904 Bladder Fucus.. In | 
the disc or surface are immersed hollow sphzrical or oval 
air-bladders. 1854 Batrour Bot. § 973. 473 Bladderworts 
-- so called on account of the utricles or bladders con- 
nected with the leaves. 1875 Darwin /asect. Pi. xvii, 


The real use of the bladders is to capture small aquatic 
animals, 


+8. 2A plant. Obs. 


a@1go0in Wr.-Wilcker Foc. 568 Beruda, Bleddere. [Berula 
=‘a herb, called also cardamine.’} 


9. Alirib. and Comd., as bladder chops; bladder- 
less, -like, -puffed, adjs. 

1549 LatimER Serm. bef. Edw. V1, (Arb.) 66 These bled- , 
der puffed vp wylye men. 1610 HEALEY S/. A ug. Citie of 
God 607 All the bladder-like humors of vaine glory. 1611 
Wom, ts Weather Cock w. ii, in Hazl. Dedsé. 11. 67 ‘Vhy 
bladder-chops and thy robustious words. 1698 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 324 A turgid bladder-like Pod. 1847 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. W11. 253/2 The bladder scirrhus of Dr. 
Benedict is nothing more than this form of hydatid disease. 
1881 Fru/. Botany X. 28 Bladderless and thick-leaved. 

10. Special comb., as bladder-angling, fishing 
with a hook fixed to an inflated bladder; bladder- 
brand, a local name of the Bunt ; bladder-cam- 
pion, the common book-name of Sz/exe znflata, 
from the inflated calyx; bladder-fern, a fern of 
the genus Cystopterzs, from their bladder-like in- 
dusia ; bladder-fish, apparently a variety of the 
globe-fish, Zelraodon ocellalus; bladder-glass, 
a glass vessel covered at one end with a piece of 
bladder, for showing the atmospheric pressure, by 
the bursting in of the bladder when the air is 
exhausted from the vessel; bladder-green, a 
green pigment obtained from the Common Buck- 
thorn( Rhamnus catharticus),sap-green; bladder- 
herb, a name of the Winter Cherry, from its inflated 
calyx ; bladder-hole (see quot.); bladder-kelp 
(= bladder-wrack) ; bladder-nose, a species of 
seal; bladder-nut, the fruit of a kind of shrub, 
Slaphylea Pinnata, contained in bladder-like pods; 
also the shrub itself; bladder-plum (see quot.) ; 
bladder-pot, English name of the PAysolobzum, 
a species of Leguminosz of South-west Australia ; 
the American Bladder-pod is Vestcaria Shortt? , 
bladder-seed, English name of the Physosper- 
mum, from the loose outer coating of the unde- 
veloped fruit; bladder-senna, the Colulea arbo- 
rescens, so called from its distended pods, and the 
fact that its leaves are sometimes mixed with 
senna leaves; Sztherlandia frulescens, a showy 
shrub of the Cape of Good Hope is found in 
English gardens under the name of the Cape 
Bladder -senna (7¥eas. Zot.) ; bladder - snout 
(=bladder-wort); bladder-tangle (= bladder- 
wrack); bladder-tree, the North American spe- 
cies of the Bladder-nut tree (Staphylea trifoliala) ; 
bladder-weed (=bladder-wrack); bladder- 
wort, a genus of watcr-plants, Utricularia [of 
which the word is a mod. transl.], distinguished 
by the small bags on roots, stems, and leaves, 
filled with air, which keep them afloat during the 
period of flowering ; bladder-wrack, a species of 
sca-weed (Fucus vesiculosus), with air bladders in 
the substance of the fronds. 

1883 Gd. Words Nov. 736/1 Bunt..is known by various 
names ..as smut-balls, *bladder-brand, stinking-rust, &c, 
fee in PAtl. Trans. LX, 526 Vhe..property of rendring 
the poison of the *bladder-fish ,. more virulent. 1854 J. 
Scorrern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 296 If a bladder-glass 

. -be laid flat on the plaie of an air-pump..the full force of 
atmosphcric pressure will take place externally onthe tense | 
membrane. 1830 Linpiey Vat. Syst. Bot. 114 The green 
colour known under the name of *Bladder-green. 1789 | 
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Mitts in PAid. Trans. LXXX. 97 Higher up the hill is an 
hard chert, with a kind of *bladder-holes. 1835 Kirpy 
Hab. & Inst. Anim, 1.ix. 294 [Periwinkles] appear to make 
the *bladder-kelp. .a kind of submarine pasture. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. \x. 735 Of the *Bladder Nut. 1741 Commi. 
Fam, Piece i. iit. 374 Several other Trees and Shrubs. .are 
now in Flower, as..*Bladder Nut. 1869 Masters Veg. 
Terat. 465 The stone of plums is occasionally deficient, as 
in what are termed *bladder-plums; some of these, con- 
sisting merely of a thin bladder, are curiously like the pods 
of Colutea. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 360 Com- 
mon *Bladder-Sena has an arboreous stem. . It grows twelve 
or fourteen feet high, 1857 Kincstey 7wo 1. Ago I. 259 
Every sea-snail crept to hide itself under the *bladder- 
tangle. 1815 Axcyc/. Brit. (ed.5) 1V. 90/1 Common *blad- 
der-wort, or hooded milfoil, grows in stagnant waters. 1839 
G. Francis Eng, Flora 1 The curious *Bladderwort, the 
roots of which are furnished with little air bags. 1789 
Licntroor Flora Scot. 11. 904 *Bladder Fucus or Common 
Sea Wrack. 1810 Adin. Rev. XVII. 146 The prickly tang 
».often grows intermixed with the *bladder-wrack. 

Bladder, v. Also 6 blader, 7 blather. [f. prec.] 

+1. zztr. To swell out like, or into, a bladder. 

¢ 1440 in Halliw. Mugz P. 66 Avaryssia ys a souking sore, 
He bladdyrth and byldeth alle in my boure. 1543 TRAHE- 
ron Vigo's Chirurg. 1.x. 23 Everye..pustle that bladereth. 

+2. érans. To inflate; to puff 2p, swell oz?. 

1610 G. FLetcuer Christ's Vict. u. lili, A hollow globe 
of glasse .. She full of emptiness had bladdered. /ézu. 1. 
Ixxii, Bladder’d vp with pride of his own merit. a@ 1625 
Breaum. & Fi. 1. li, (Halliw.) Fame Gathers but wind to 
blather upaname. 1649 G. DanieL 7rinarch., Hen, IV, 
xxiv, lo amuse the world, and bladder out Light Braines. 
lbid, Rich. I/, xv, Bladder’d with Ambition. 

3. To put into a bladder, as ‘ bladdered lard.’ 

Hence Bla-ddered //. a., Bla‘ddering vd/. 56. 
and Api. a. 

1633 P. Frercuer E/isa 1. xxvi, Lest these goods might 
swell my bladder’d minde. 1672 DrypEn Cong. Granada 
v. i. 168 ‘Till they have burst the bladder’d Cloud. 1697 
— Vergil Ded., They affect greatness in all they write: 
but it isa bladdered greatness. 1885 Pad/ A/ad/ ee Sept. 
4 A line of glittering bladdered olive-green seaweed. 1612 
WoopaLt Surg. Mate (1653) 32 Bladderings of the skin. 


Blardderdash. (A mixture of d/adder and 
balderdash.) 
1826 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 221 His Spital 


sermon..the most empty bladderdash that ever attempted 
to soar without gas. 

Bladderet (ble‘deret). Phys. rare. [f. Buan- 
DER 56. + -ET.] A small bladder; a vesicle. 

1615 CRooKE Body of Alan 200 Many vesicles or blad- 
derets. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. § 230. 63 The longish 
bladderet of the gall. 1883 W. Jotty Life F. Duncan xvii. 
172 The utricles or bladderets that give it its name, 

Bladderskate, obs. form of BLETHERSKATE. 

Bladdery (ble‘dari), a. [f. BuappEr 5d. + -¥1.] 

1. Of the nature of a bladder; thin and inflated ; 
inflated and hollow. /7?. and fig. 

1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xxv. 370 A berry..with a 
bladdery pulp. 18:0 Crasse Borough ix, Vh’ entangled 
weeds... upborne on bladdery beads. 1831 Fraser's Jag. 
Ill. 343 Bladdery laudations. 1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 
51 Calyx bladdery. 

2. Abounding in bladders or vesicles. 

1798-9 Coteripce Lines to Lady ii, In dim cave with 
bladdery seaweed strewed. 1880 Browninc Pan § Luna 
60 The bladdery wave-worked yeast. 


Bladdry, -ie, variant of BLATHERY Sc. 

Blade (bléid). Forms: 1 bled, 4-5 blad, 5 
bladde, blaad(e, blayd, 6 blaid, 3- blade. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. d/xd, neut., (pl. blade, bladu) = 
OF ris. éled, OS. blad (MDu. b/az, Du. blad, LG. 
blad), OHG., MHG. dlat (mod.G. blat/), ON. 
blaS (Sw., Da. dlad):—OTeut. *blado-(am ; perh. 
a ppl. formation (with suffix -d@o- do:—Aryan -td-) 
from OTeut. verbal stem *0/6-, see BLow v.2, 
cognate with L. fos. The long vowel in ME. and 
modern Eng. appears to be derived from the 
oblique cases and plural, b/ad-es, bldd-o, made in 
ME. into d/a-des, bld-de. The 15th c. northern 
spellings d/ayd, blatd, and Chaucer's dissyllabic 
blade, bladde, require explanation. The sense- 
history is notable: in German d/a/t is the general 
word for ‘leaf,’ awd being the foliage collectively 
of trees; in Norse ‘herbs or plants have 6/20, 
trees have /au/’; but in OE. /éafis the general word 
for ‘ leaf’ and ‘foliage’; d/axd occurs only once, 
(as it happens, poetically, in the dzdd blado of the 
plant of wickedness), and this sense is quite absent 
in ME., while that of the ‘blade’ of an oar (also 
in OE.), of a sword or knife, is frequent. 1t would 
almost seem then that the modern ‘blade’ of grass 
or corn is a later re-transfer from ‘ sword-blade’ ; 
while in regard to corn, there is some rcason to 
suspect influence of med... b/adum, OF. bled corn, 
wheat ; at Ieast these were evidently supposed to 
be the samc word. The mod.Sc. ‘cabbage-blade’ 
also is prob. not directly connected with the OE. ; 
but Norse influence may possibly have contributed 
to a retention of the vegetable sense in the north.] 

I. Of plants. 

1. The leaf of a herb or plant; originally per- 
haps (as in Icelandic) applicd to those of all herbs, 
while /eaf was used of the foliage of trees. Now 
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applied da/. (e.g. in south of Scotland) to a 
broad fiat leaf, as the outer leaves of cabbage or 
lettuce, the leaves of rhubarb, tobacco, ete.; in 
literary Eng. only poetically and vaguely for ‘leaf.’ 

a 1000 Cxdmon'’s Gen. (Gr.) 994 Brad blado. 1785 Burns 
Dr. llornbook xix, Inakail-blade. .send it. 1864 SwInBURNE 
Atalanta 1357 The low lying melilote And all of goodliest 
blade and leon that springs. 1877 Bryant Lit, People of 
Snow 3450 In shape like blades and blossoms of the field. 

2. spec. The flat lanceolate leaves of grass and 
cereals; esp. such as spring from the root and 
appear first above ground; also the whole of such 
plants before the spike or ear appears. (Cf. 4: 
botanically the leaves of grass are all ‘blade.’) 

c 1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker I've. 583 Festnea, the blaad 
of corn or a strawe. 1§23 Firznurn. //usd. § 84 Red wheate 
..is the greatteste corne, and the brodest= blades, and the 
greattest strawe. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Lins. i. 27 
The eare ..fyrst appeareth enclosed in the blade. 1597 
Grrarp Herbal t i From whence shoot foorth grassie 
blades or leaues. 1611 Bisie A/a iv. 28 First the blade, 
then the eure, after that the full corne in the eare. 1670 
Janna Ling, xii, § 92 Corn raiseth it self up into a blade. 
1727 Sweet Goldiver 1. vii, Who ever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow..where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind... than the 
whole race of politicians. 1849 RoBertson Sev, Ser. 1. ii. 
(1866) 37 Disappointed at the delay which ensues before the 
blade breaks the soil. 

b. di the blade: while there is as yet only blade 
or leaf, not yet in the ear. Also fig. 

1584 R. Scor Dise. Witchcr.t. iv, Vransferre corne in the 
blade from one place to another. 1589 Pafppe w. Hatchet 
D iij b, Vnripened youthes, whose wisedomes are yet in the 
blade. x60x Suaxs, Al’'s Well v. iti. 6 Naturall rebellion 
done ith blade of youth. 1834 Princte A/r. Sk. xiv. 472 
His corn was in the blade. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 31, 
I had been, While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth‘d. 

+c. The grassy leaves of other endogens, Ofs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xxxvi.195 The small floure Deluce, 
hath narrow long blades, almost like the leaues of the right 
Gladyn, bid. v. Ixxiii. 640 Onyon hath leaues or blades 
almost like garlike. 1585 Lioyp Treas. Health Qj, Vake 
borage and leke blades. 1611 Guituim //erafdrie¢ i. x. 115 
The held is sable, three Lilies slipped, thetr.. blades argent. 

+d. Com, growing eom, corn-crop. Ods. [Taken 
as a translation of med.L. b/adum, F. bled, blé.) 

1553 Even 7reat. New Jnd.(Arb.) 26 Nere vnto the citie 
of Caigui groweth plentie of blade and ryce. 1555 — De- 
cades W", Fud, 1. ix. (\Arb.) 130 Lykewyse blades, settes, 
slippes, grasses, suger canes. 

+3. 2A pointed shoot or ‘spire’ of any plant. Oés. 

1440 Aue. Cookery in Housel, Ord. (1790) 445 Take the 
blades of fenell. ¢ 1440 Prop. Purv. 37 Blade of an herbe 
{x499 blad or blade}, ¢irsvs. 1552 Hutoet, Blade of a 
chiboll or oynion, faéia. 1570 Levins Manip. 8 Blade of 
an herb, fava, 1634 ‘I. Horne Fanua Ling, Index post., 
‘The blade of an hearb, faédca. 

+b. Applied by Grew to the ‘style’ of eompo- 
site flowers. Oés. 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants v. § 20 The Sheath, after some 
time, dividing at the top, from within its Concave the Third 
and innermost part of the Suit, sc. the Blade, advances and 
displays itself. 

4. Bot. The broad, thin, expanded part of a leaf, 
as opposed to the petiole or foot-stalk ; the lamina 


or limb ; also the corresponding part of a petal. 

1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 260 The Blade .. is 
subject to many diversities of figure and division. 1870 
Hooker Stud, Flora 52 Petals with an appendage at the 
base of the blade. 1872 Ouver Eévm. Bot.1.i.5 Foliage- 
leaves. .con ist of petiole and blade, or of blade only; the 
blade being spread out horizontally. 

II. Of other things. 

5. The broad, flattened, leaf-like part (as distin- 
guished from the shank or handle) of any instru- 
ment or utensil, as a paddle, oar, battledore, bat, 
spade, forceps; from that of a paddle or oar (a 
very ancient sense) extended to the parts of a 
whale’s tail, a paddle wheel, or screw propeller, 
which act similarly upon the water. 

c1o0o ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 167 Paldmula, 
rodres bled. c1roso Ags. Gloss. ibid. 182 Padmuda, arbled. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. K. Soe. 59 Suppose, that the Oars re- 
main the same length, but that the Blade be doubled. 1770 
Rosertson in PA, Trans. LX. 321 The tail, as in all the 
whale tribe, was placed horizontal a little forked ; the blades 
were of a wedge shape, and fourteen feet from tip Io tip. 
1835 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 1. 224/2 Seized between the 
blades of a forceps. 1854 G. B. Ricttarpson Unry, Code v. 
7602 How many blades have you to screw propeller? 1880 
V. L. Cameron Fut. /ighw. 11. xiii. 274 A spade with a 
blade the size of the palm of one’s hand. 1886 Hocmes 
Mortal Antip. ii, Their blades flashed through the water. 

b. The front flat part of the tongue. 

3877 Sweet Handbk, Phonctics 2 Of the tongue we dis- 
tinguish .. the ‘blade’ which includes the upper surface of 
the tongue immediately behind the point. ‘ Lower blade’ 
implies .. the lower... surface. /éd. 48 A blade consonant 
rather advanced. ' 

6. The thin cutting part of an cdged tool or 
Weapon, as distinguished from the handle. 

18° R Baunne Chron. 1. 3530 Caliborne, pat gode brond 
.. Ten fote longe was pen pe blade. ¢ 1386 Cusaucer Reeves 
T. 10 And of a swerd ful trenchaunt was the blade. c¢1450 
Vominale in Wr.-Wilcker Voc.735 Sindula,a blayd [among 
parts of a knife}. 1530 Patscr. 198/2 Blade of a knyfe, 
alumelle, 61x Biste ¥udves iii. 22 The haft also went in 
after the blade. 1677 Moxon Alech. Lxere. (1703) 114 
Pricker. Is vulgarly called an Awl: Yet..it hath most com- 
monly a square blade, which enters the Wood better than 
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a round blade will. Lond. Gaz. No. 5852/12 Lost..a 
. Sword. .the Blades file rusty. 183: J. Hlottann Manuf 
Afetads 1. 280 A penknife blade is formed at two heats. 
1849-52 Topp Cycel. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 913 The blade of the 
sutorial tooth. 1880 Birpwoon Jud, Av? II. 3 The blades of 
Damascus..were in fact of Indian iron. 

7. The blade being the essential part of stich 
weapons etc. is oftcn put for the whole, esp. in 
poetry and literary language. 

cx3a5 2. F. Ait. P.B.1105 Nauber to cout ne to kerue, 
with knyf ne wyth egge, For-py brek he pe bred blades 
wythouten, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 618 A long surcote of 

ers vp on he hade [v.7 haade, hadde} And by his syde he 

aara rusty blade |so 4 MSS.; 7.7. blaade, bladde]. ¢ 1460 
Yowneley Alyst. 40 Vhe shynyny of youre bright blayde It 
gars me quake for ferd to dee. 1583 STANVUURST AEnets 1 
(Arb.) 23 Theyre blades they brandisht. 1599 Saks. Much 
Ado v.1. 190 You breake iests as braggards do their blades. 
1776 Ginpon Decl, & F. 1.13 He drew his sword. .a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, 1832 Macautay Arvada 28 Ho! 
gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades. 

b. fg. (Cf. weapon.) 

1692 A, Pitcairne Laédell 287 He did his trustie tongue 
unsheath, , It was a blade that he could trust. 1735 O.pys 
Life Raleigh Wks. 1829 1. 384 Cecyll .. play’d a smooth 
edge upon Ralegh throughout the trial; his blade seemed 
ever anointed with the balsain of compliment or apology, 

8. a. A broad flattened bone or part of a bone, 
as the check blades, jaw-blades; csp. the flat, tri- 
angular-shaped bone of the shoulder called the 
shoulder-blade or blade-bone, the scapula ; also the 
corresponding bone of the force leg of animals. 
b. One of the scythe-shaped plates in which 
whalebone oecurs. 

a1300 /lavelok 2644 Bi the shudre-blade The sharpe 
swerd let wade. 1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R.¥. xxvi. (1495) 
135 Sholder blades ben..hight blades for they ben shape as 
a brode swerde. 1535 CoverDALe 706, vi. 3 ‘lake him by 
the cheke blade, and drawe him tothe. 1600 CHarman /Mad 
v. 577 Atrides’ lance did gore Pylemens shoulder in the 
blade. 1663 Butter Hfnd.t.i.20 Nor put up Blow, but 
that which laid Right worshipful on Shoulder-blade. 180z 
Binctev Auin. Biog. (1813) 11. 22 A Whale, the longest 
blade of whose mouth measures nine or ten feet. 1878 J. 
Marsnatt Anat. Artists 17 The two scapula, shoulder 
bones, or blade-bones. 

9. Used of other things; as a d/ade of ntace. 

1653 WaLton Angler 158 Mixt, with a blade or two of 
Mace, 1677 Moxon Afech, /2-verc. (1703) 23% Put the blades 
of the Quadrants into two Slits. @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 498 That he ever took .. one Clove, Nutmeg, Blade 
of Mace, or Skain of Silk .. 1 utterly deny. 1825 S.& 5S. 
Apams Compl. Servant 97 Put a blade of mace, and a 
quartered nutmeg into a quart of cream. 1856 Kane Arcé. 
“xp. 1. i. 17 Take a blade of bone, and scrape off all the 
ice from your furs, 

10. Senses of doubtful origin: a. Arch. 

851 Dict. Archit., Blade, a word sometimes applied, 
as well as Back, to the principal rafter of a roof.- 1879 
Shropshire Gloss. \E.D.S.), Blade, that timber in a roof 
which goes at an angle from the top of the ‘king-post’ to 
the bean of the ‘ principal.’ 

+b. A staff, pole, shaft. Also found as d/ede. 

1559 Hts & Inv. N. C.(1853) 170 Two long wayne blayds 
--9 ashilltresse and a plowe. 1627 Jackson Creed vu. xviii. 
$12 To receive the prize, or (as the original word imports) 
to snatch it from the blede or staff whereto they run. 

t+ ¢. Blades: a spindle for winding yarn upon. 

1475 Géoss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voce. 794 Hoc girgilluim, a 
Dladys.  /ic virgitlus, a yerwyndylleblad. 1530 Patscr. 
184 Vines tournettes, a payre of wyndynge blades. /did. 
646, 1 ontwyne yarne of the saiel or blades. 1552 
Huvoet, Blades or yarne wyndles, an instrumente of hus- 
wyfery, girgillus, volutorium. 

IIL. Applied toa man. [Prob. connected with 
senses 6, 7, though whether as a ftg. use of these, 
or as a wielder of a blade, does not appear from 
the 83 earliest quotations examined.] , 

Li. A gallant, a free-and-easy fellow, a good 
fellow ; ‘fellow’, generally familiarly laudatory, 
sometimes guod-naturedly contemptuous. (The 
original sense is difficult to seize: Bailey 1730 
says, ‘a bravo, an Ilector; also a spruce fellow, a 
beau’; Johnson ‘a brisk man, either fierce or gay, 
called so in contempt.’) (Now colloquial or slangy: 
in literature, chiefly a reminiscence of last century.) 

1592 Suaks, Kom. § Ful. u. iv. 31 By Iesu a very good 
blade, a very tallman. 1640 Nanues Sride u. i, Go carry: 
the blades in the Lion a pottle of Sack from me. 1658 
Ussuer Ani, 159 Sending for such..as he knew to be 
blades, and had good hearts and head-peeces of their 
owne, 1667 Perys Diary 11879) IV. 354 As the present 
fashion among the blades is. 1705 HickrRINGILL /?riest- 
Cr. u. v. 57 ‘These are the Blades must do all, though 
they do all ill. 1760 Loud, J/ay. XX1X, 224 Gentlemen of 
the town, as a sort of Blades may be well y‘clep'd. 1818 
Cospett Resid. U.S. (1822: 354 A blade whom I took for a 
decent tailor. 

b. usually taking force and colour from an 
attribute: e.g. brave, stout, gallant, fighting, 
swagsering, swashing, bullying blustering, dashing, 
rattling, roaring, roistering, jolly, lively, wild, 
comical, fantastical, cynical, crafty, Enowiug, saucy, 
worthy’, old, yours, etc. 

¢ 1600 Nod. Hood (Ritson). vi. 73 This is a mad blade, 
the butchers then said. 1629 Foro Lozwer's AMfelanch.1. ii. 
(1839) 4 He’s an honest blade, though he be blunt. 1646 
Evecyn A/em:. 11857) 1. 243 A true old blade, and had been 
a very curious virtuoso, etc. 1649 C. Wacker /fist. /ndep. 
ut. 184 Those free spirited Blades whom Oliver raised 
tnto a Mutiny. 1682 N. O. tr. Botlean's Lutrin i. Arge 2 
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Three swashing Blades. 1714 Encwoop A utobiog. (1765) 
143 These two Baptists were topping Blades. 1726 Am- 
nerst Ferme Fett, 185 [In] All-Souls college one afternoon, 
several jovial blades... were sitting there over a pipe anda 
bottle. 1779 Jounson Leff. Il. ccxvili. 75 When we meet 
we will be jolly blades. 1818 Scott M7? Afidd. i, Two 
dashing young blades. 1822 W. Irvine Braccd. Hall ix. 75 
Ile was one of the most roaring blades of the neighbour- 
hood. 1840 Dickens Bary. Pade v, Ee’s a knowing 
blade. 1857 Sin F. Paccrave Norm. & Lag. 11. 443Theclever 
old crafty islaite spoke out with. .a thorough knowledge. 

c, sometimes with local or official attrtbute. 

1626 Dick of Devon ut in Bullen O. PL 11. 26 My 
Devonshire blade, honest Dick Pike. 1638 SuckiinG God- 
dius in Fragm. Aur, (1646! 35 (He) askes much after cer- 
taine Brittish blades, One Shakespeare and Fletcher. 1663 
flist. Cromwellin Select. Hlarl. Afisc.(1793 367 (Cromwell) 
packs up a juncto of army blades .. who constitute a high 
court of juieion: 3755 Carte /fist. /:ng. IV. 406 Exposed 
to any sudden attempt from..the Buckinghamshire blades. 
1882 J. Greenwoop Zag, Rag & Co, xiil. 166 Adventures 
of a keen Yorkshire blade. 

IV. 12. Comb. and Attrib. as blade-forger, 
-metal, -mill, «sniith, etc.; blade-like, -wise adj. and 
adv.; also blade-bone, the shoulder-blade, the 
corresponding bone of animals and ‘joint’ of meat ; 
blade-fish, one of the Ribbon-fishes (77ichiurus 
lepturus), : 

a 1678 Marvece Life Wks. 1776 INI. 463, I shall have the 
sweet *blade-bone broiled. 1845 Disrarui Sy6r/ ut. iv, A 
deformity occasioned by the displacement of the *bladcbone. 
3831 J. Hottanp Afanns. Metals 1. 300 Hammers..used by 
the *blade-forgers. 1859 Yopp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 1157/1 
The shaft being long and *blade-like. 1645 Mitton Colas?. 
Wks. (1851) 357 Vhe men of Toledo had store of good *blade- 
mettle, ¢1400 Destr. Vroy v. 1592 Bochers, *bladsmy this, 
baxters. 1569 Wills & Juv. N.C. 1. (1835) 301 John Tedcastle 
of Gatisheid, *blaidsmith. 

Blade (bléd), uv. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Ger. d/atten 
in sense 1.]} 

1. trans. To take off the blades (senses 1, 3). dia/. 

1440 Promp, Lar. 37 Bladyn herbys, or take away the 
bladys, detirso. 1818 dyn. Mag. Sept. 155 (Jam.) When 
she had gane out to blade some kail for the pat. 1880 
Antrim & Down Gloss. \E. D. S.), To Blade mangles, to 
take the outside leaves off growing mangolds. 

2. To provide with a (cutting) blade. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Biadyn haftys, scindnlo, 80x 
W. Tayior in J/onth. Alag. X11. 590 Yo blade the prow of 
the gondola of embassy. 

3. intr, To put forth blades or leaves. 

160x Hotianp /"éiny xvi. xvii, Otherwise the corn would 
never spindle, but blade still, and run all to leafe. 163 
P, Freicuer Zésa ut. xxxv, Down falls her glorious leaf, 
and never more it bladeth, 1869 BLAcKMorE Lorna D. iv, 
Grass was blading out upon it. 

+4. 70 blade it: to fight. 70 blade tt out: to 
fight a. matter out with the sword. Oés. 

1571 R. Epwarps Damon & P. in Dodsicy (1780) 1. 194 
Rather than I wyll lose the spoyle, I wyll blade it out. 
1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 15 None dare blade it with thee. 

Bladed (blé''ded), pA/. a. [f. BLADE +-ED.] 

l. Formed as a blade, lanceolate. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvil 195 The stinking flagge or 
Gladyn hath long narrow bladed leaves. 

2. Having, producing, or abounding in blades. 

1590 SHaks, J/yds. NV. 1.1, 211 Decking with liquid pearle 
the bladed grasse. 1687 Drypen Mind & P. 1.225 Nor 
bladed grass, nor bearded corn succeeds. 1727 Tnomson 
Svamer 57 From the bladed field the fearful haze limps, 
awkward. 1814 Worpsw. “-xcurs. 1. 740 ‘The soft and 
bladed grass, Springing afresh. 

b. Aer. Having blades distinetly tinctured. 

r6xrr Guituim //eraddry in. ix. 121 He beareth.. three 
Wheate stalkes, Bladed and Eared. 

3. ?Enelosed in the blade, not yet in full ear. 
(Cf. ‘in the blade’; and sce discussion in Furness.) 

1605 Suaks. 4/acé. 1v.i.55 Though bladed Corne be lodg‘d, 
and ‘Irees blown downe. 

4. Stripped of the blades. 

161: Cotcr., Porrcay sectil, the cut Leeke. . bladed Leeke. 
Mod. Sc. A bladed cabbage. 

5. Having a blade, as an oar, a sword, ete. 

1837 New Month. Mag. XLIX. 477 Vhe broad bladed 
spear, 1859 Merc. Dar. Wag, (1860) VII. 17 The /’rince 
was supplied with a three-bladed fan, 

6. Win, Having a structure characterized by long 
narrow plates. 


Bladelet (bléi-dlét). [scc -Let.] A small blade. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 288/2 The corresponding 
secondary veins on the opposite side of the bladelet. 

+t Blader. Ols. [f. Buape+-rn.] 

1. A maker of blades; a blade-smith. 

1598 Stow Su77. xxviii. (1603) 247 Ordinances. .made be- 
twixt the Bladers, and the other Cutlers. 1766 EExrick 
London \V. 357 Smiths, forgers of blades, and therefore 
called bladers. 

2. The user of a blade; a swordsman. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 398 That the sanctuaries 
should be a safegarde. .not to bladers and cutters. 

3. Comd., as three-blader = three-bladed knife). 

1870 Daily News 12 July, Fancy the embarrassment of. . 
having to cut anything with a twenty blader. 

Blader, obs. form of BLappEr. 

Blading (blédin ,74/. 56. (f Bape. + -1Na1.] 

1, The shooting out into blade; spronting. 

3648 Upa ct, etc. ras. Par, Luke viii, Inthe first bladyng 
it perished. 1653 T. Battey Life Fisher 4 (31655 7 The 
bladeing of the Field. 

+2. Fighting with blades or swords. Oés. 

1577 Hlounxsnep Deser. /red.in Chron. W1.17/2 He maketh 
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BLADISH. 


blading his dailie breakefast. a@1624 Br. M. Satu Serm. 
(1632) 278 Whence are quarrels, blading, wounds without 
cause? 

Bladish (blédif), a. rave. [f. Buape sd.+ 
-1sH.] Of or belonging to a ‘ blade’; blade-like. 

1819 R. Rasetais Aédetllard §& Hel. 15 That old beaux 
with bladish tricks. 

Blady (blédi), a. [f. Buapr sd. + -¥1.] Charac- 
terized by a blade or blades; blade-like. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old, xix. (1748) 333 The blady grass 
unwholesome..and harsh, 1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxiv. 
(1658) 267 How should a bone here be hollow, there be 
blady. @1758 J. Dyer Zo Aaron Hill 41 With curling 
moss and blady grass o’ergrown. 

Blae (bl¢é, blia, blz), a. (s4.) Obs. exc. Sc. and 
north. dial. Forms: 3-5 bla, blaa, 3 bloa, 3-6 
blo, 4 blowe, 4-6 bloo, § bloe, 6- blae, (dza/. 
7 bley, 9 blay, bleea, 7—-blea). [ME. d/o, doo, 
in north. dial. d/a, b/aa, a. ON. d/é (sing. masc. 
blar) dark blue, livid (Sw. é/a, Da. é/aa blue), 
cogn. w. OHG. d/o :—*b/éw (MUG. 22, blawer, 
mod.G. d/az), MLG. é6fé(w, OF ris. dléw, bléu 
MDnu. 624, 64éu, Du. dlaauw), OE. (rare) b/éw (or 
bléw, whence bléewen :—blawin):—OTeut. *bLéwo-z 
blue. The German 6/a@w was adopted in Ko- 
manic (med.L. b/a@vus, OSp. blavo, Pr. blau, blava, 
F. 4/eu), whence it also passed into Eng. in the 
form é/ew, now BLUE, with the sense ‘ ceruleus,’ 
while é/a, d/o retained the ONorse sense ‘ lividus.’ 
The midland and southern Eng. form was d/o, bloc, 
which survived till the 16th c.; but the word is 
now only northern Eng. and Sc. in the forms d/ze, 
blea, bleae, bley, blay. (These dialects have also 
4Jue in its ordinary sense, distinct from A/ae.))} 

A. adj. 1, Of a dark colour between black and 
blue; blackish blue; of the colour of the dae-berry 
(Vaccinium Myrtillus) ; livid; also, of a lighter 
shade, bluish grey, lead-coloured. (Sometimes 
perh., in early writers, simply = Bluc.) 

c1zg0 Gen. & Ex. 637 Rein-bowe, men cleped reed and 
blo. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 173 Pe sailes..som were blak 
& blo, Som were rede & grene. ¢1375?Barsour St. Fustine 
733 Blac pic gert & brynstane bla. 1384 Cnaucer //. 
Fame 1647 Suche a smoke gan out wende.. Blak bloo 
[v.~ blo} grenyssh swart rede. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 40 
Bloo, coloure, Zividus, furidus. c1460 Towneley Alyst. 
224 My barne.. Bete as blo as lede. 1§13 DouGLas necs 
vu. xiv. ro ‘That wondrus monstre, wyth wyd chaftis bla. 
1565 Gotoinc Ovid's Met. im. (1593) 56 Licking with his 
blo And blasting toong their sorie wounds. 1641 Brst 
Farm, Bks. 99 \t is usually a blea, flinty, wheate .. the 
meale of it is of a darkish, bley, and flinty colour. 1781 
J. Hutton Your to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Blea, a lead 
colour. 1796 J. MarsHatt Yorksh. (ed. 2) II. 65 The blue, 
blow, or lead-coloured flax—provincially, ‘ blea-line.’ 1833 
Smuggler 34 Knee-breeches and blay-thread stockings. 
1875 Roninson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Bleea, As bleea as a whet- 
stone. [Hence, the names of the Blva or Blae Tarns, in 
Langdale, Eskdale, and Borrowdale, of Blea Water in 
Mardale, and the Seas by Ullswater, in the Lake district.] 

b. esp. Applied to the complexion or colour of the 
human body, as affected by cold, or contusion: 
Livid. 
black and blue: see BLACK a. 13. 

?ax200 Leges Quat. Burgorum (Acts Parl. Sc. 1.) Si quis 
verberando fecerit aliquem blaa et blodi [cf. transl. 1609]. 
¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxix. 86 Ant thi bodi colde, thi 
ble waxeth blo. @1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 5260 Alle bla 
and blody als he pan was, When he deyhed for mans tres- 
pas. az1go0 /sumbras 311 Made his flesche fulle blaa! 
¢ 1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 10 Hise sidis bloo and blodi 
were. @1§29 SKELTON Prayers Wks. I. 140 Thy body wan 
& blo. 1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 130 Gif ane man strikes ane 
other, and makes him blae and bloudie. 1709 M. Bruce 
Soul.Conf. 11 (Jam.) You will stand with a blae counten- 
ance hefore the tribunal of God. 1785 Burns Twa Herds 
xii, Aft ha’e made us black and blae, Wi’ vengefu’ paws. 
Aled. Sc. Blae wi’ cauld. 

Hence + béae-making. 

1538 Aberd. Reg. V.16(J am.) Conwict [=convicted] for the 
blud drawing, blamaking & strublens. 

ec. Applied to the colour of the sea. 

e1325 7. £. Allit, I’. C. 134 Blowes bope at my bode vpon 
blo watteres. ¢1400 /:zare 318 in Ritson Wetr. Rom. 11, 
The water so blo. 1503 Hawes F.xamp. Wirt. x. 180 Ner 
lettyage of this water blo. 

2. Of the weather: Bleak, sunless. 
prevailing colour of the landscape.] 

1513 DouGtas “/xeis vu. Prol. 130 ‘The mornyng bla, wan, 
and har. 1789 Burns £p. 7. Tennant 3 This blae eastlin 
wind. 1818 Adin. Jag. 503 (JAmM.) It was in a cauld blae 
hairstday. 1821 Crane Vill. Minstr. U1. 119 Though floods 
of winter bustling fall Adown the arches bieak and blea. 

+3. Dark, black: only in the carly comb. bla- 
mon, Buoman ‘a blackamoor’ (ON. éétmadr]. 

+4. Tawny. Oés. rare. 

a 1400 Gloss. in Rel. Ant. 1. 8 Fuluus, bloo. 

5. Dingy-coloured, ‘grey,’ as opposed to white ; 
unbleached. [So OSp. d/avo, though = F. d/eu, 
meant ‘ yellowish grey.’] 

1869 Dublin Gen. Advert. 24 Dec., Twilled and plain white 
calico sheets. .blay ditto. 

B. sé. A bluish grey indurated clay occurring 
in thin slaty strata. 

[c1440 /’romp. Parv. 40 Blo erbe, argilla.) 1724 Fraser 
in State 345 (Jam.) The mettals I discovered were a coarse 
free stone and blaes. 1757 /’Ai2. Trans. L. 145 Another 
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Hence élack and blae, now altered to 
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mineral that the miners call blaes is a cliffery stratum of a 
blueish colour, ?1811 Statist. Acc. Hebrides 149 (Jam.) 
Blae (which is a kind of soft slate). 

Blae, Sc. form of BLEA v. to bleat. 

Blaeberry (bl*-beri, blie-). Also (5 blabery), 
6 ble-, 9 blea-, blay-, bleeaberry. [f. BLar+ 
Berry: in ON. dbhiber, Sw. bldbar, Du. blaaber.] 

1. The common name in Scotland and the north 
of England of the BinBeRry or whortleberry (Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus). Applied to frnit and plant. 

[1483 Cath. Angl. 33 A Blabery.] 1562 Turner Herbal 
u. Lj, Takyng the bleberries or hurtel berries. a 1758 
Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 107 (Jam.) Gif I could find blae- 
berries ripe for thee. 1822 Bewick A/em. 256 The creeping 
groundlings, the blea-berry, the wild strawberry, the hare- 
bell. 1861 Geikie in Gd. Words Feb. 76/1 Yonder pastoral 
glens, where we boys were wont to gather blaeberries and 
junipers. 1862 Corn. Mag. V. 457 Branches loaded with 
the tiny purple blae berry, the bloom yet fresh on them. 

2. Also applied to cognate species. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 143 Here I saw the 
bleaberry (vaccinium udiginosnm) in flower and in fruit. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 22. 111. 353. f P 

+ Bled-fast, 2. Ods. (OE. bled-fest, f. bled 
prosperity + -/ws/, -FAST.] Prosperous ; glorious. 

a1000 Beowulf 2602 Heo.. abreat blad-festne beorn. 
¢1205 Lay. 6986 Blaé-fest king. /did. ro10o He wes swide 
bladfzst. 

Blae-ness. zorth. dial. 
the form blonesse.) [f. BLAE + -NESS.] 
quality: lividness as of a wound or stripe. 

1382 Wycur £x. xxi. 25 Wounde for wounde, blones for 
blones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xvil. (1495) 122 
Bloones of lyppes. fod. Sc. The blaeness of his lips. 

+ Blaff, v. Os. [perh. a. Du. and LG. dlafen, 
an imitative word (cf. Barr v.): cf. also ME 
wlaffen in same sense.] To bark (as a dog). 

1699 Capt. CowLey Vay. (1729) 6 Seals, which would rise 
out of the water, and blaff like a dog. 

Bla fium, 54. Sc. Also bleflum, blephum, 
blawflum, blafum. Deception, imposition, hoax. 

a166x RutHerrorp Lett, (1765) 1. il. (JAM) Many .. when 
they go to take out their faith, they take out a fair nothing 
..a blelume. a@1662 R. Baituie Left, (1775) I. 201 (JAn.} 
All his act was but a blephum. 1788 E. Picken Poems 63 
(Jam.) Fine blaw-flums o’ teas That grow abroad. 1880 

ATTERSON Antrim & Down Gloss. (E. D. S.), Blafium, 
blafum, nonsense; something said to mislead. 

Hence Blaflumry, blaeflummery. 

1819 A. BALFour Campbell 1. 328 (Jam.) A’ that blaeflum- 
mery that’s makin sic a haliballoo in the warld. 


Bla‘flum, zv. Sc. trans. To impose upon, 

1728 Ramsay /s.(1848) I]. 22x Thechair Which bears him 
to blaflum the fair. 

||Blague (blag),sé. [Fr.] Pretentious falsehood, 
‘humbug.’ 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1857) 11. uu. v. vi. 313 The largest, 
most inspiring piece of blague manufactured, for some cen- 
turies. 1865 Day of Rest Oct. 580 That is all blague. 1886 
Hexcey in Pall A/al/ G. 13 Apr. 13/2 It believes in shibbo- 
leths and sentimental blague. 2 

| Blague, v. [F. d/aguer, f. the sb.] To tell lies. 

1883 Century Mag. 743 She laughed and said I blagued. 

Blaik(e, var. BLAYKE a. bleak, pale. 


Blai-ken, v. Sc. [f. prec.] To make pale. 

1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 50 Paill of the face, baith 
blaiknit, blude and ble. 

Blain (blzin). Forms: 1 blezen, 3 blein(e, 
3-5 bleyn(e, 3-8 blane, 5-6 blayn(e, 6-7 blaine, 
6-blain. [OEF. d/egen str. fem., = MDu. dlezne, 
Du. dein, LG. dbleten, Da. blegn; OTeut. form 
possibly *4legand-: cf. OHG. dlehin-oug? ‘lippus.’] 

1. An inflammatory swelling or sore on the sur- 
face of the body, often accompanied by ulceration ; 
a blister, botch, pustule ; applied also to the erup- 
tions insome pestilential diseases. Cf. CHILBLAIN. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 380 Wid pa blegene genim nigon 
zezra and seod hig feste. a 1225 S?, Marher. 18 Barst on 
to bleinen pat hit aras up oueral. c12zg0 Gex. & Ex. 3027 
Blein on erue and man. 1382 Wycuir Yosii.7 He smot lob 
with the werste stinkende bleyne [1388 wickid botche, 
Coverb. sore byles). c14q440 Bone Flor. 2024 The fowlest 
mesell bredd Of pokkys and bleynes bloo. x529 More 
Comfort agst. Trtbudat. in. Wks. 1224/1 Yf his fynger dooe 
but ake of an hoate blaine. 1544 Ascuam 7o.xoph. i Arb.) 49 
A litle blayne. .in his finger, may kepe him. 1583 STuBBES 
Anat, Abus. (1877) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, scurf, 
blain. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 332 The third 
manifest and demonstrative sign of [the Plague]..is the 
Pestilential Blain. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x11. 180 Botches and 
blaines must all his flesh imboss. 1850 Layarp Vinevet 
vii. 154 Children .. covered with discoloured blains. 

Jig. 1866 Lond. Rev. 10 Mar. 276/1 Some moral blain has 
suddenly broken out on..a fair character. ite ; 

2. ‘A distemper incident to beasts, consisting in 
a bladder growing on the root of the tongue 
against the wind-pipe, which at length swelling, 
stops the breath’ (Chambers Cyc/. 1727-51). 

§ Jamieson’s sense ‘A mark left by a wound,’ is 
ay erroncous. 

. Comb, + blain-grass, ?clover; +blain-worm, 
some parasitic insect ; also fg. 

1§70 Levins J/anip. 35 Blaynegrasse, ¢frifolinit. 1657 
Brome Queen v. viii. 123 Are you so tart, Court Blain- 
worm? 1658 Rowtanp @louffet’s Theat. Iits. 1000 In Eng- 
lish it [the Buprestis] is called a Blainworm, or Troings. 
a1722 Liste //usd. (1752) 342 If the blain-worm be broken 
in the mouth of the cow..he knows no cure for it. 


(Frequent in ME. in 
*Blae’ 


BLAME. 


Blain, v. [f. prec.] ¢razs. To affect with blains ; 
to blister. Hence Blained //.a., Blaining v7. sb, 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.4 Wib zeblegnadre tungan.] 1394 
P. Pl. Crede 299 Nou han pei bucled schon for bleynynge 
of her heles, 1830 Gaxt in Fraser’s Mag. 1. 269 The re- 
coiling boughs had. .sorely blained. -his cheeks. 

Blaise, -ze, Blait, Sc. var. BLAzE, BLATE, BLEAT. 

Blait, obs. form of BLATE. 

Blaithrie, -dry, variants of BLATHERY. 

Blak, obs. form of Biack and of BLAKE. 

+ Blake, a. Oés. exc. dial. Also 3-4 blac, 
blak. [Chiefly northern: probably therefore, since 
OE. ¢@ remained in the north as @ (e. g. ake, stane, 
mare), blake was the direct phonetic descendant 
of OF. dlde pale (in early southern ME. é/oc, 
BLOKE), a common Teut. adj. = OS. dc, ON. dletkr, 
OHG. 6/cih, OTeut. *4/acko-z shining, white, pale, f. 
root of d/fkan to shine, BLIKE. Cf. the synonyms 
BLEAK, BLEYKE, BLOKE. In Eng. the notion of 
‘shining,’ i.e. white from excess of light, passed 
entirely into that of ‘pale,’ i.e. white from deficiency 
of colour, dead white. This added to the formal 
confusion with Buack, since ‘dark’ and ‘pale’ 
alike express deficiency or loss of colour.] 

1. Pale, pallid, wan: implying deficiency or loss 
of colour, esp. of the ruddy hue of health, or of the 
full green of vegetation; of a sickly hue: thus 
passing on one side into ‘ash-coloured, livid,’ on 
another into ‘withered yellow,’ whence sense 3. 

(Many early instances of d/ake may be examples of dak 
black, with final e inflexional or phonetic, the context leav- 
ing the sense uncertain. Some early forms written é/ac, 
blak, also stand for 6/ék, Slake, and belong here. See 
what is said under Biack of the confusion of the forms of 
blze and bée already in OE.) 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1888 Whil heo weoren blake..whil heo weoren 
rede. -~ 19890 /Enne stunde he wes blac -. while he wes 
reod. c1q00 St, Alexius \Cott.) 236 So was he lene and 
blake of hewe. c1420 Anturs Arth. li, Thayre blees weren 
so blake. Alle blake was thayre blees. cx4z0 Padlad. on 
usb. 1. 187 The vynes blake awaie thowe take, eke greene 
And tender vynes kytte. 1530 Patscr. 306 Blake, wan of 
colour. c1§96 Aéng & Barker 7 in Hazl. £.P. P. 1. 4 
Blake kow heydys sat he apon. 

2. Yellow. (Current in north England, from 
Cumberland to the Humber; but app. unknown in 
Scotland, and in the Eng. midlands.) 

1691 Ray NV. C. Wds., Blake, Yellow, spoken of Butter 
and Cheese. As blake as a Paigle. 1851 Cumberland 
Gloss, s.v., As blake as a marigold. 1864 ATKinson H7hithy 
Gloss. s.v., As blake as butter. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 30 
Slake {Hornsea and Bridlington), of a light yellow colour. 


+ Blake, v. Oés. Forms: 1 bldcian, 2-3 
blakien, 3-4 blaken, 3-5 blake. [ME. d/ake(z2, 
was app. the north. repr. of OE. d/dczan to become 
pale, f. dic shining, white, pale: see BLAKE a. 
The normal southern form would have been d/oz2ex, 
bloke(z, of which there are a few 13thc. instances: 
see Buoke v. In spelling, this vb. was confounded 
with d/ékien, bldken to grow black or dark (see 
BLAcK v.); and at length became obs., its place 
being taken by dleyke(2, bletke( 22 from ON. and by 
the cognate é/eke(2 and BLEACH.] 

1. intr. To become pale. 

1205 Lay. 19799 His neb bigon to blakien [1zg0 blokie}. 
Jéid. 7524 He ne blakede no. axz2z5 St. Marhar. 9 Hire 
bleo bigon to blakien. 1339 R. Brunne Cron, 183 Po 
Normans ..of contenance gan blaken. ¢ 1460 Bone Flor. 
579 Hur ble beganne to blake. 

22. trans. To make pale. 

(Doubtful : M&tzner’s example belongs to Back v. 2.) 

Blake, early ME. form of BLack a. and v. 

+ Blakeberyed. Oés. Used by Chaucer with 
uncertain meaning. Skinner in 17th c. suggested 
‘sent to the realms of darkness’; others would 
connect it with BLACKBERRY. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Pard. Prol. 78, I rekke neuere whan they 
been beryed, Though that hir soules goon a blakeberyed 
[so 5 MSS., Zausd. a blakberied, Pefw. o blakburied). 

Blakenes‘s, obs. f. of BLACKNEsS. 

Blaky, obs. form of BLEAKY. 

Blamable: see BLAMEABLE. 

Blamange, -manger, obs. forms of BLaNc- 
MANGE. 

Blame (bléim),v. Also 3-4 blam, 3-6 blamen, 
(5 Caxtonblasmen). [a. OF .d/émer, dlasmer( = Pr. 
and OSp. d/asmar, It. biasimare (:—blasimare) to 
blame) :—late L. é/asphémdre to revile, reproach, 
ad. Gr. BAaodnpetv to BLASPHEME; introduced into 
L. in the lang. of the New Test. The phonetic 
changes in b/asphemare. blasimare, blasmar, blas- 
mer, bldmer, blame, and the modified sense, are 
due to the continuous popular use of the word ; 
the original form and sense are reproduced in the 
learned or semi-popular d/aspheme.)} 

1. ¢rans. To find fault with; to censure (an ac- 
tion, a person for his action): the opposite of /o 


pratse. 

cxa00 Trin. Cotl. Hom.73 Drede letted be mannes shrifte 
..swiche men blamed pe prophete on be sealm boc. @ 1225 
Ancr, R, 64 Ne he ne cunne ou nouder blamen [z. . lastin, 


BLAME. 


laste] ne preisen. ¢1386 Cuaucer Man Lawes T,8 Thow 
blamest crist, and seist ful bitterly, He mysdeparteth 
richesse temporal. 1483 Caxton Caty Biij, Thow oughtest 
not to blanie ne dyspreyse other, 1523 Lu. Berners /roess. 
I, clxxxvi. 221 Of this aduenture the prouost was greatly 
blamed, 1596 SHaxs. Zam, Shr. wt. it. 27 Goe girle, I can- 
not blame thee now to weepe, 1633 Hrywoop “ng. Trav, 
mi, Wks. 1874 IV. 43 Who can Biame him to absent him- 
selfe from home? 1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 123, I had not 
blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 1727 De 
Foe Syst. Wagic 1 iii. (1840) 84 All they can blame him 
for, 12848 Macautay //ist. Eng. WH. 77 Vo blame the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 80 We blame our fathers for letting us be spoiled, 

+2. To address with rebuke ; to reprove, ehide, 
scold. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc, 163 Bi fore hym he lette brynge ys men, 
& bi gan hem faste blame. 1382 Wycuir ZLecke viil. 24 And 
he risynge hlamyde the wynd, and the tenipest of watir. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fivb, She shalle not make 
herself to be blamed ne to be bete. 1528 More /feresyes 
1. Wks. 116/1 The good kinge Dauyd .. blamed his folishe 
wife. 1559 A/err. Mag., Jack Cade v, No reproche can be 
to much to hlame her. 

+3. To bring into disrepute or discredit. Ods. 

1596 Srenser /*, Q. vi. ili. 11 This ill state... To which 
she for his sake had weetingly Now brought herselfe, and 
blam’d her noble blood. 1611 Bisie 2 Cor, vi. 3 Giuing no 
offence in any thing, that the ministery be not blamed. 

+4. To charge ; to aceuse (of, with a fault, ete.). 
¢1340 Cursor J/. 13027 (Trin.) He coom to blame pe kyng 
of synne. ¢1400 Maunoev, vi. 69 A fayre Maiden was 
blamed with wrong, and sclaundred, that sche hadde don 
Fornycacyoun. 1483 Cath, Angel. 34 Yo Blame, accusare, 
culpare. 1583 Go.vine Calvin on Deut, viii. 44 So would 
men blame him of unfaithfulnesse. 1649 Drum. Fas. ///, 
Wks. (1711) 61 He is blam’d of avarice. 

5. To lay the blame on, reproach; to fix the 
responsibility upon ; to make answerable. 

a1300 Cursor Mf. 1102 To blam pe broiber was bam laith. 
1393 Gower Conf. 111. 158 Wherof full ofte netheles A king 
is tiaaea gilteles, 2481 Caxton Reynard 1. viii. (Arb.) 14, 
I shold be blasmed yf they dyde you ony harme. 1601 
Suaks. Ad’s Wellin. vi. 54 That was not to be blam’d in 
the command of the seruice: it was a disaster of warre. 
1651 Honses Levicth. 1. xl. 255 Blaming sometimes the 
Policy, sometimes the Religion. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
89 P2 She has no Body to blame ile it but herself. 1835 
Fraser's Mag. X1. 617, 1 call this bad management, and 
I blame it upon you. 

6. The dat. infin. ¢o d/ame is mueh used as the 
predieate after &. In the 16-17th e. the fo was 
misunderstood as éoo, and b/ame taken as adj. = 
blameworthy, culpable. 

a1zasg Aucr. R. 232 [He] is swude to blamen. 1393 
Lanet. P, Pi. C.1v, 308 If yt be payed prestliche the payer 
is to blame. 1594 Suaxs. Rech, ///, 1. it. 13 The King 
mine Vnckle is too blame for it. 1596 — x //en. /V, wn. 1. 
177 In faith, my Lord, you are too wilfull blame. 1631 
W. SALtonstaLt Jayde iv, Perhaps Potentia wanted to be 
blame. 1633 Hevwoop Zug. Trav. 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 58 
The Girle was much too blame. 1633 Harincton £figr. 1. 
84b, Blush and confesse that you be too too blame. ¢1710 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Lett, xciv. I. 154, Lam not so much 
to blame as you imagine. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 93, 
I was to blame in having put my question badly. 

Blame (blz'm), sd. Also 3-4 blam. [a. OF. 
bléme, blasmer (=Pr. blasme, OSp. blasmo, It. bra- 
simo), on Romanie type *d/asimo, f. *blastmare:— 
L. blasphimare: see pree. Cf. L. blasphémus, Gr. 
BAaopnyos adj. ‘ blasphemous, reviling.’] 

1. The aetion of eensuring ; expression of dis- 
approbation; imputation of demerit on aecount of 
a fault or blemish; reproof; eensure ; reprehension. 

c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 43 With mony blame, ful bygge 
a botfet, peraunter. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 347 Thus more 
and more arose the blame Ayein Egiste on every side. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 Moche worthy blame is 
that chrysten man. 1709 Steere & Swirt Tatler No. 67 
?12 The contrary to Fame and Applause, to wit, Blame 
and Derision. 1856 Frovpe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 282 
Even Henry himself he {Latimer] did not spare where he 
saw occasion for blame. : 

+b. The condition of being blamed. Oés. 

€1230 //ali Meid. 33 Wid unword ne wid uuel blame, 
1374 Cnaucer Ann. §& Arc. 278 And putte yowe in 
sclaundre nowe and blame. 

+2. A charge, an aeeusation. Oés. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AJ. 19335 (Trin.) Wol 3¢ dryue on vs pe blame 
Pat we haue slayn him wip wronge. 1382 WycLir 7ttus 
ui. 3 Not bacbiteris, or seyinge fals blame on othere men, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/an Lawes 7. 542 Immortal god pat saued- 
est susanne ffro false blame. ¢1450 Al/erdin 121 She was 
ledde to be brente for a blame that was put upon hir. 
rsB1 Sipney Al fol. Poetrie(Arb.171 The blames laid against 
it (Poesie], are either false or feeble, 

3. Blameworthiness, culpability ; fault. arch. 

1297 R. Gtouc. 432 Py louerd ssal abbe an name .. vayr 
wypout blame. c1314 Guy IVarw. 1737 Gij of Warwike.. 
a kniz3t he was wip-outen blame. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R.1. xix, He enticeth or enflameth vnto crymes and 
blames. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 0. ix. (1597) 38 Oftner 
thought she it more blame not to haue erred so. 1601 
Suaks. Ads Mell v.iii. 36 My high repented blames Deere 
soueraigne pardon tome. 1611 Biate F fies, i. 4 That we 
should be holy and without blame before him. 1859 TrN- 
nyson Jd/erd. 6 Viv. 648 Is thy white blamelessness ac- 
counted blame? : om 

4. Responsibility for anything wrong, eulpability; 
esp. in fo day the blame on, lo bear the blame. 

1393 Gower Conf 1. 76 The blame upon the duke they 
laide: 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph.62b, | am not in the 
blame, guoth he, but Dionisius. 158 Baret Ad. B 777 
The faulte and blame is in thee. 


1665 Mantev Grofius’ | vhat to heare them, he rather goes to solitarinesse, 
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Low.C, Warres 87 We .. casts the blame upon the Prince 

of Aurange. 1873 Morey Aousseau 1.274 He took all the 

blame on iene 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 53 They 

laid the blame of the quarrel on the archbishop’s violence. 
+5. ? Injury, hurt. Ods. 

1549 62 STERNHOLD & H. /’s. |. 15 ‘Then call to me When 
ought would worke thee blame. 1596 Srenser /*. QQ 1. ii. 
18 Glauncing down his shield fram blame him fairly blest. 

Blameable, blamable (bléinab'l), ¢. [f. 
BLAM v.+-ABLE. cl. I, dldmadble, and see -Bur.) 
Worthy to be blamed; giving eause for fault-finding 
or reproach; faulty, eulpable; reprehensible. 

1389 Trevisa //igden v1. xxv, I am non3t blamable ne 
gilty in pise binges. 1530 Pacscr. 306/2 Blamteable, coulp- 
able, 1586 W. Wesoe Lug. Poctrie (Arb.) 55 It is their 
foolysh construction, not hys wryting that is blameable. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 256 P 2 In the blameahle Parts of 
his Character. 1784 Frankuin A utobivg. Wks. 1840 I. 104 
My conduct mete be blameable. 1848 Macautay //ist. 
Eug. 1, 160 Such feelings, though blamable, were natural. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Leon. clrt 36 One fault which .. is un- 
necessary, and therefore a real and blameable fault. 

Ilenee Bla‘meableness, bla‘mableness. 

1654 WiitLock Manners Eng. 505(T.) Without the least 
blameableness. 1684 J. Goopman [Vrat, Even, Conf. 3 (R.) 
If he had not freedom of will .. there could be no ., blam- 
ableness, 1838 Arnoitp Life & Corr. II. viii. 123 ‘he degree 
of hlameableness in those who do not embrace this belief. 

Blameably, blamably (blé!mabli), adv. 
{f. pree.+-ty%.] Ina blamable manner; eulpably. 

1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 181 A Person, that is maliciously or 
blameably absent. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xiv. (1806) 6 
Blameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters. 1836 Paces 
Mag. XIII. 458 Blamably democratic in tone. 

Blameful (bl2'mful), a. [f. Buame + -Fv.] 

1. Imputing or eonveying blame or censure ; 
blaming, fault-finding. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Melibeus » 161 He pat is Irous and wrop, 
as seith Senek, ne may nat speke but blameful thynges. 
1860 Ruskin Asod. Paint. V. 1x. xii. § 4, | never saw him 
look an unkind or blameful look; I never knew him let 
pass..a blameful word spoken by another. 

2. Fully meriting blame ; blameworthy ; guilty. 

1430 Wycur Esther xvi. 6(MSS. 1. & S.) Malicious men 
gessynge othere men bi her owen kynde blameful. c 1430 
Life St. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) 106 For pe blamefull 
chaungeablenesse of pe queene. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. 
ii. 119 Is not the causer of the timelesse deaths. .As blame- 
full as the Executioner. 1738 Grover Leonidas x. 95 To 
die, uncalled, is blameful, 1838 New A/onth. Mag. LIV. 
374 ‘ Now Venus screen us!’ sobb'd the blameful dame. 

Henee Bla‘mefully adv., Bla‘mefulness. 

e1400 Afol. Loll. 112 Ne man schuld blamfuly bi idulnes 
.-bring him silf to swilk nede. 1642 Mitton sl fol. Sinect. 
Wks. 1738 I. 130 Those who..blamefully permitted the old 
leven to remain. 

Blameless (blé'mlés), z. [f. Buame +-.xEss.] 

+1. Exempt from censure or blame; free from 
eharge or reproof; uneensured. Ods. 

1377 Lanai, P. Pd, B. x1. 306 Neyther is blamelees * be 
bisshop ne be chapleyne, For her eyther is endited. 1526 
Yinpace A/a?@t. xii. 5 ‘The prestes in the temple breake the 
saboth daye and yet are blamlesse. So 1611. 

2. Giving no eause for blame ; undeserving of 
reproaeh ; faultless, guiltless. : 

1535 CoverRDALE 7itusi. 6 Yf eny be blamelesse, the husz- 
bande of one wife..A Bisshoppe must be blamelesse. 1641 

. Jackson 7rue Evang. T. u. 124 The blamelesse be- 

aviour of the Christians. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn xxviii. 
(1872) 262 John Hough, a man of blameless life. 1859 ‘l’EN- 
nyson Merl. & Viv. 152 ‘The blameless King. 

b. Const. of 

1611 Bisre Josh. ii. 17 Wee will hee blamelesse of this 
thine oath. 1747 Matret Aviynt. & Theod.1.9 Blameless 
still of arts That polish to deprave. | 

+3. Not imputing or containing blame. Oés. 

1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 749 Blame 1s. .more blamelesse 
generall, Then that which private errours doth pursew. 


Bla‘melessly, a/v. In a blameless manner, 

1611 Cotcr., /rreprehenstblemeut .. blamelesly, vure- 
prouahly. 1645 Mitton 7etrach, Wks. 1738 1. 256 As 
blamelesly as They in Heauen. 1861 Mitt Utelrt. v. 66 
That any law, judged to be bad, may blamelessly be dis- 
obeyed. 

Bla'melessness. 
dition. 

1670 Baxter .Vaerretive wu. § 35 A man of the Primitive 
sort of Christians for Humility, Love, Blamelessness. 1754 
Eowarps Freed, Weld ww. iii. (ed. 4) 293 The notion of plain 
and manifest Blamelessness. 1873 Symonps Gré&. Pocts iii. 
77 The soul be restored to its pristine blamelessness. 

Blamer (blétmaz). [f. Buase v.+-En!.] He 
who blames or finds fault ; a censurer, reprover. 

1387 Wvcuir /sa. |. 6 My face I turnede not awei fro the 
blameres [a6 fucrepantibus), 1566'T.Srarceton Xet, Uetr, 
Jewel Ep., Blamers shoulde allwaie be Blamelesse. c 1610 
Donne Yo C'tess Bedford iii, Blamers of the times they 
mard. 1867 Swinuurne £ss. & Stud. (1875) 110 Casual 
praisers and blamers. 

Blameworthy (blémwa1Si),2. Worthy or 
deserving of blame, eulpable. 

1387 Trevisa //igden vi. xxvii, Bote he was i-founde 
blameworby in his answere. ¢1440 /’romp. Parv. 38 Blame- 
worthy, cu/pabilis. 1533 More «i pol. xi, Wks. 869/2, Lam not 
greatlye blame woorthye therein. 1699 Burser 39 Art. 
Xvii. (1700) 167 All men are so far free as to be praise-worth 
or blame-worthy for the Good or Evil that theydo. 1876 J. 
Grote £th. Fragma. iti. 58 Every action wbich is wrong or 
blameworthy. 

Tlenee Bla-meworthiness. 

1s80 SiDNEy <I rcad fa (1622) 15 The blame-worthinesse is, 
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Epwar_ns Freed, Ulli, xiii. (1762) 282 The nature of 
Blame-worthiness or Ill-desert, 1868 Browsinc Aung ¢ 
Bk. 1355 Blame I can bear, though not blameworthiness. 

Blaming .blémiy), v4/. sb. [f. Buawe v.] ‘The 
aetion of the verb BLAMk ; ecnsure, reproaeh. 

1382 Wyceuir Yoo xxiti. 4 My mouthe I shal fille with blain- 
yngis. 1393 Gower Conf, 11. 176 In blaininge of the Grekes 
feith, 1613 R. C. Fable Alph, (ed. 3), Custigation, chas- 
tisment, blaming. 

attrib, 1583 Vox. «I. & J/. 337 The Captayne..in blam- 
ing wise sayde vnto hym: Did I uot, etc. 

Blaming, ///.a. ‘That blames. Ilence Bla‘m- 
ingly adv., with imputation of fault. 

1832 Caryce in Fraser's Mag. V. 380 Speak blamingly of 
‘Carteret being used as a dactyl.’ 

Blamischere, obs. form of BuEMIsurit, 

Blamon, var. of Buoman, Ods., negro. 

Blan(ne, pa. t. of Buin v. Ods. to cease. 

Blane, obs. form of Buank. 

Blane (blan). [I*. déane white: see Diank.] 

1. White paint (esp. for the facc). Cf, Buancn sé. 8. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. ist Ld, Malmesbury 1, 
112 She .. would look very agreeable if she added blanc to 
the rouge instead of gamboge. 1869 /’ald Mall G. 29 Sept. 
10 Fattooed blue with woad instead of being smeared with 
rouge and hlanc. 1869 Roscoe “lem. Chem. 222 Barium 
Sulphate is used as a paint, and the precipitated salt is 
termed blanc fire. 

2. A rich stock or gravy in which tripe, ete. is 
stewed. 

3. See BLANK. 

Blancard (ble ykaid). fa. F. d/ancard (also 
blanchard), {. blanc white +-Anp.] <A kind of 
linen eloth manufaetured in Normandy, the thread 
of whieh is half bleached before it is woven. 

1848 in WEBSTER. 

Blanch (blanf), sé. [partly from Buancu a. 
(or its Freneh souree), partly from BLANCH z.] 

+1. White paint, esf. for the face. Obs. Cf. 
Buanc 1. 

1601 Ho.tanp /’diny II. 520 This.. serueth to make an 
excellent blanch for women that desire a white complexion. 
Ibid, 529 ‘Vheir hlanch of cerusse for complexion. 1610 
FotkincHam Art of Survey 1. xi. 35 Woad and Blaunch 
would haue a strong ground. : 

+ 2. A white spot on the skin. Oés. 

1607 Torsete Serpents 765 In the neck thereof are two 
blanches. 1609 Vet fn AJoone (1849) 38 Ulcers, filth and 
blanches, will breed upon you. ; F 

3. Aru. ‘Lead ore mixed with other minerals.’ 


Rayinond Afiutug Gl. 1881. 

1747 Hooson Miners Dict, M ij, They break by following 
some Blanch of Ore or Spar. 

Blanch, 2. Ods. exe. Hirst. Forms: 4-6 
blaunch(e, 4- blanche, 6— blanch; S¢.7 blensch, 
blenshe, 7- blench. [a. OF. dlanche, fem. of blanc 
white; see Bank. Oceurring originally only 
where the fem. would be uscd in Freneh.]} 

+1. White, pale. Chiefly in speeifie uses, as 
blanch fever, blanch powder, blanch sauce. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 40 (Mitz.) He wedded pe dukes 
douhter, faire Emme be blaunche. 1374 Cuaucer Jreylus 
1.916 And some pow seydist had a blaunch feuere. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 9 Thanne cometh the blanche fever With 
chele. c1420/.s6er Cocorum 28 Blaunche sawce for capons. 
¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babecs BR. (1868) 122 
Aftur sopper, rosted apples, peres, blaunche powder, your 
stomak for to ese. 1475 Caxton Jason 17 .\ffayted with 
the blanche feures. 1586 Cocan //aven //ealth 11636) 125 
A very good blanch powder, to strow upon rosted apples. 

2. Her. White, argent. 

1697 Lomi. Gas. No. 3287/4 Robert Dale, Gent., Ilanch- 
Lion Pursuivant. 1805 Scotr Last J/iustr. ww. xxx, For 
who..Saw the blanche lion e’er fall back? 

3. Blanch, Se. blench; more fully é¢anch farm, 
blench ferme (OF. blauche ferme]; aceording to 
Spelman and Coke, Rent paid in silver, instead of 
service, labour, or produec; in Seottish writers 
extended to a merely nominal quit-rent, not only 
of money, as a silver penny, but of other things, as 
a white rose, pair of gloves, pair of spurs, ete. paid 
in acknowledgement of superiority. 

1609 Skenr Aey..Va/. 36 Frietennents, haldand theirlands, 
be blenshe ferme. [1627 Speman 232 Firma alba, ea est 
quae argento penditur, non pecude.] 1642 Coke /nsf. i. 19 
Redditus albi, White rents, blanch farmes, or rents, vul- 
garly and commonly called quit rents ., called white rents, 
because they were paid in silver, to distinguish them from 
work-day's, rent cuinmin, rent corn, etc. 1768 BLAcKsTONE 
Comm. 1. 42. 1864 Glasgow Daily Her. 24 Sept., Changing 
the tenure of the castle .. to free blench farm, for payment 
of a penny silver, if asked only. 

1602 K. Jas. I Law Free Mon. in Life (1830) I. ix. 294 
The King changeth their holdings from 1ack to feu, from 
ward to Ibiaceh: etc. 1609 Skene Key. May. 31 Gif aniec 
man hes lands haldin in frie soccage \in déeusch or fews 
1670 Biount Law Dict, sv., Tohold Land in Blench, is, by 
payment of a Penny, Rose, Pair of Gilt Spurs, or such like 
thing, if it be demanded; In name of Blench. 1799 J. 
Rosertson Agric. Perth 45 The blanch, feu, and other 
casualties of superiority payable to the crown, 1814 Scott 
Wav. 1.8 The holding of the Barony of Bradwardine is 
of a nature alike honourable and peculiar, being blanch, 
1868 sIct 31-32 Vict. ci. §6 The lands are. .to te holden of 
the grantor in free blench. 

as adv. = In blench. 

1828 Tytier //ist, Scot. 1864) I. 254 A grant of land 

.. either for military service or to be held blench for the 
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payment of a nominal feu-duty. 1860 J. Irvinc Dyz7- 
éartonsh, 386 The coronatorship of the County to be held 
blench of the crown for one penny, : 

c.. So blanch duty, blanch holding, blanch kane ; 
blanch holden adj. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Aire (1842) 345 All blench holden 
lands. 1723 W. Bucuanan Fam, Buchanan (1820. 245 
Payment of four pennies of blench-duty if demanded. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 49/1 To change all ward holdings of the 
principality of Scotland into blanch holdings. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc, Law (1809)150 Blanch-holding..is that whereby 
the vassal is to pay to the superior an elusory yearly duty, 
as a penny money, a rose, a pair of gilt spurs, &c. merely 
in acknowledgment of the superiority, somsne albe firmz. 
1872 E. Rosertson Hist, L£ss. 137 note, The obligations 
. commuted fora money payment, known as Blanche Kane. 

Blanch (blanf), 2. Forms: 4-6 blaunche, 
« blawnche, blanch-yn, 6 blanche, 7 blaunch, 
6- blanch. fa. F. d/anch-ir to whiten, f. d/anec 
white. Cf. also BLANK 2.] 

1. trans. To make white, whiten: chiefly, in mod. 
use, by depriving of colour; to bleach. Also fg. 

%a1400 Morte Arth. 3040 Chirches and chapelles chalke 
whitte blawnchede. 1607 Dekker Sir 7. Wyatt? 126 Pa- 
tience has blancht thy soule as white as snow. 1727 Brao- 
LEY Fam. Dict. s.v. Guiacum, The Salt of Guaiacum, which 
you may blanch by calcining it with a great Fire in a Cru- 
cible. 1805 SouTHEY AZadoc 7x H7, viii, His bones had now 
been blanch’d. 1859 Merivare Rom, Enep. (1865) VII. lv. 
1s Age had blanched hishair. 1875 Browninc Avistoph, 
A pol, 129 All at once, a cloud has blanched the blue. 

b. To make (metals) white: in Adchemy by 
‘albation,’ or ‘albification’; in ¢ec/72. use, to tin. 

1s8z Hester Secr. Phioraz, 1. civ. 130 Orpiment.. 
doeth blanche all mettals. 1710 PatmeR Proverds 102 Like 
them that pass base money, blanch it to cover the brass. 
1728 Rutty 7in-Plates in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 635 Till 
.. you would tin them, or in the Term of Art, blancb them. 

ce. To remove the dark crust from an alloy 
after annealing. 

1803 Phil, Trans. XCII1. 187 Gold alloyed with one- 
twelfth of silver .. may be stamped without being annealed ; 
it consequently does not require to be blanched. 

2. Cookery. To whiten almonds, or the like, by 
taking off the skin; fence (as this is done by 
throwing them into boiling water), to scald by a 
short rapid boil in order to remove the skin, or 
for any other purpose. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R.xvu.cix, They [Hazel-nuts] 
engender moche ventosite, yf bey ben ete with be small 
skynnes; perfore. .it is good to blaunche hem in hoot water. 
© 1440 Promp. Parv, 38 Blanchyn almandys, or oper lyke. 
dealbo, decortico, 1530 Patscr. 456/2 He can blandysshe 
better .. than blanche almondes, 1681 CurtTHam A xgler's 
Vade-m, xxxix, § 5 (1689) 257 Before you put on the Sawce, 
blanch off very neatly the skins of the Pearch and Tench. 
1769 Mrs. RarraLtp Lug. Housekpr. (1778) 88 Blanch your 
tongue, slit it down tbe middle, and lay it on a soup plate. 
1795 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 4x After boiling your palates 
very tender.. blanch and scrape them clean, 

b. humorously. To strip. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 261 Come, Ladies, blanch 
you to your Skins. 

3. To whiten plants by depriving them of light, 
so as to prevent the development of chlorophyll. 

1669 WorLipce Syst. Agric. \1681) 169 If you have a de- 
sire to have them white, or 4/axch them, (as the French term 
it).. you maycover every Plant with asma!] Earthen-pot, and 
lay some hot Soyl upon them. 1807 J. E. Smitn Phys, 
Bot. 206 The common: practice of blanching Celery, 1861 
DeELAMER A itch. Gard.73 Blanching the shoots by a cover- 
ing of sweet earth. 

4. To make pale with fear, cold, hunger, etc. 

1605 Suaxs. Macb, 11, iv. 116 And keepe the natural] Rubie 
of your Cheekes When mine is blanch’d with feare, 1791 
Cowrer /étad 1. 41 Fear blanches cold his cheeks. 1857 
Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art 17 The famine blanches your lips. 

5. To give a fair appearance to by artifice or sup- 
pression of the truth; to palliate, to ‘ whitewash.’ 
Now only with ever (with reference to 1 b.). 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 37 Blanchers.. that can 
blanche the abuse of Images. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 
165 Howsoeuer you mince it and blanch it ouer. 1611 
SreeEo //ist. Gt. Brit, m1, xlv. 373 The Author. .blancheth 
the matter, saying, that he died a naturall death. 1641 
Mitton Ch, Drscif, 1. (1851) 11 To blanch and varnish her 
deformities. 1709 SacHEvEeRELL Serm. 15 Aug. 10 Men.. 
that ..can Hypocritically Blanch and Palliate.. {niquities. 
1880 Ruskin Lett. Clergy 367 To take the punishment of it 
[wrong], uot to get it blancbed over by any means, 

6. zzir. To turn or become white (chiefly by 
loss of colour); to bleach; to pale. 

1768 Tucker £/, Nat. 1. 12 If wax blanches in the sun. 
1839 Maxevat Phant. Ship. xxix, Their cheeks blanched. 
1862 BriGut Asser. Sp. (1876) 111 Left the bones of her citi- 
zens to blanch on a hundred European battlefields. 1863 
Tennyson Boadicea 76 As when the rolling breakers boom 
and blanch on the precipices, 

Blanch (blanf), v.* [A variant of Burncn, 
which see for the derivation and history.] 

+1. trans. To deceive, cheat, bilk. Cf. BLENCH 
v. 1. Yo blanch of: to chcat or do out of. Ods. 

1592 Warner 42, Eng. vit. xxxix. 193 Dut so obscurely 
hath beene blancht of good workes elsewheare done. 1602 
Ibid, xu. \xxi. (1612) 296 Dallying Girles. .that intertaine .. 
-All Louers .. And hauiug blaunched imany so, in single life 
take pride. 

+ 2. To shut the cyes to, lcave unnoticed, shirk, 
‘blink’ (a fact); to pass without notice, miss, 

omit. Obs, (Cf. BLANCH v.1 5.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 69 In Annotacions.. it is ouer 
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ysual to blaunch the obscure places, and discoarse vpon the 
playne. 1618 RaLeicn Prerog. Par? (1628) 52 You blanch 
my question, and answere mee by examples. 1638 Sir H. 
Wotton in Foxr C. Eng, Lett. 53, 1 suppose you will not 
blanch Paris in your way. 1671 Evetyn Jfcz. (1857) 111. 
240 Whetber I am to blanch this particular? 

3. 7tr. To shrink, start back, give way. arch. 
(Later users apparently mix it up with BLancn v.1 
6, in sense of ‘turn pale, change colour for fear.’) 

157z in Neal Hist. Purtt. (1732) 1. 285 ’Tis no time to 
blanch. 1632 Massincer & F, fat, Dowryu.i, What ! Weep 
ye, soldiers? Blanch not! r1640-r Lp. Dicsy Pard. Sp. 
Feb. 13 Aman of a sturdy conscience, that would not blanc 
for a little. 1870 Eocar Ruunyrtede 126 The saints forbid 
that 1 should ever blanch at the thought of battle. 

4. ¢vans. To turn (anything) off, aside, or away ; 
in Venery, to ‘head back’ the deer in his flight. 

1592 Lyty Galathea 11.1. 231 Saw you not the deare come 
this way .. I beleeve you have blancht him. 1627 F. E. 
Hist, Ldw, [1, (1680) 117 He would not blaunch the Deer, 
the Toy] sonear. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 310 When 
he [the deer] swarves, or is blanched by any Accident. 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 323 The lantern was secured by .. 
the Cornice; which, when the sea rose to the top of the 
house, blanched it off like a sheet. 1875 ‘ STONEHENGE’ 
Brit, Sports.1. x. § 1. 

+ Blanch, z.3 Oss. [App. worn down from 
blandish (like blench from BLEMISH v.); but ap- 
proaching certain senses of both BLENcH v.! and 
BLENCH v.?, with which it was probably con- 
founded.] zz¢r.= BLANDISH 7. 2. 

1572 R. H. Lavaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 19 b, Men which 
blaunche and flatter with us, are alwayes suspitious. a 1587 
Foxe Sevm, 2 Cor. v. 10 1f 1 shoulde say that nothing therein 
were amisse, 1 should indeede blanch and flatter too much. 
1612 Bacon Counsel, Ess. (Arb.) 326 Books will speake 
plaine, when Counsellors Blanch [2 adulationem lapsuri}. 

+ Bla‘nchard, -art, ¢. Ods. [a. OF. blanch- 
art whitish, bordering upon white, also as name of 
a white horse ; f. b/ane, blanch-white ; see -aRD.] 
White; a white horse; often as a gsast-proper 
name. (Cf. éayard = bayhorse.) 

€ 1440 Generydes 2458 Vppon my stede blanchard thu 
ridest here. ¢1440 Gaw. & Gol. ii. 19 (Jam.) On stedis stal- 
wart and strang, Baith blanchart and bay. 

Blanche, obs. form of BLancu. 

Blanched (blanft), 2. [f. BuancH v.1+-rp.] 

1. Whitened (now, chiefly, by loss of colour). 

1401 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. so Blaunchid graves ful of dede 
bones. 1633 P. FretcHer Pxrple Isi, xu. xxxi, Her loath- 
some face, blancht skinne and snakie hair. 1820 Keats S¢. 
Agues xxx, Blanched linen, smooth and lavendered. 

b. Blanched copper: an alloy of copper and 
arsenic (cf, BLANCH v. I b.). 

1603 Knoites Hist, Turhes (1621) 1203 A cup of blancht 
copper. 

2. Whitened (as almonds) by removal of the 
skin ; peeled. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 28 Take blanchid almondis 
and small hom grynde, @1666 A. Brome Horace's De 
Arte P. (1671) 391 Him tbat buys chiches blanch’t. | 

3. Of plants: Whitened by exclusion of light. 

1793 T. Beooors Caécxlxs 199 Blanched plants lose their 
green colour, and become whitish and sickly. 1834 Mrs. 
SOMERVILLE Connex, Phys. Sc. xxvii.\1849) 301 They [Plants] 
are found in caverns almost void of light, though generally 
blanched and feeble. 

4. Pale with fear or other emotion, hunger, etc. 

1828 Scotr #, AM. Perth 1.50 They looked on each other 
with fallen countenances and blanched lips. 

+5. 7Colourless, feeble; or ?perverted. Ods. 

1553-87 Foxe A. § JZ.(1596)86/2 Now marke(good reader) 
what blanched stuffe here followeth. 

+tBlancheen. Oés. [f. F. blanc, blanche 
white.] ? White flour of fine quality. 

1601 Hocrano Pliny 1. 564 A Modius of meale comming 
of the French Siligo, called Blancheen, or Ble-blanch, 

Blancher! (bla-nfo1). Also 6 blauncher, 
branchar, 7 -er. [f. Bhancy v.1+-ER.] 

1. He who or that which blanches or makes white. 

1852 D. Moir Afiner Pere Wks. 11.171 The tottering step, 
Proclaimed Time's ravages, blancher of the hair, 

2. spec. One who blanches metals or money (see 
Biancu v1 1 b. and c.). 

1578 Ord. R. Househ., 2 Eliz. 256 The Mynte.. Bran- 
chars 2; fee apeece 13/, 6s. 8d. 1647 Hawaro Crown Kev. 
23 Two Blanchers {in the Mint], 1728 Rutty in P£eéd. 
Trans. XXXYV.635 Kept..a Secret by the Blancher. 1766 
Enxtick Lowdon 1V, 342 Melters, blanchers, moniers. 

b. A chemical agent used for blanching. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, iii. in Ashmole (1652) 39 In Mal- 
gams, in Blanchersand Citrinacions. 1594 PLar Fewell-ho. 
1. 20 The Alcumists giue a blauncher vnto Venus with the 
saltof Tartar. 1667 Boye Orig. Formes & Qual, To make 
Blanchers for Copper. 

Bla‘ncher?. Forms: 6 blawnsher, blawn- 
sherr, blawnshere, blaunsher, 6- blancher. 
[f. BuancH v.2 +-ER.] 

+ 1. One who causes to turn aside ; a perverter ; 
an obstructor, hinderer, Ods. 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 33 Not for the continu- 
aunce of the Masse as the blaunchers have blaunched it and 
wrested it. Jéid, 36 Certeyne blanchers longyng to the 
markette, to lette and stoppe the lyght of the Gospel. 

+ 2. Venery. A person or thing placed to turn 
the decr from a particular direction. Ods. 

1535 R. Layton in Ellis Orve. Lett, Ser. 1. 11. 61 Gether- 
yng up part of the said bowke leiffs..to make him sewells 
or blawnsherrs to kepe the deere within the woode. 1580 
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Sioney Arcadia 64 Zelmane was like one that stood ina tree 
waiting a good occasion to shoot, and Gynecia a blancher, 
which kept the dearest deere from her. 1602 Warner 4 Zé, 
Eng. 1x. li. (1612) 230. 

3. One who starts or balks a/ (any thing). 

a1659 Osgorn Q. Fitz. Wks. (1673) 465 So as the wall-eyed 
blanchers at them {ceremonies] were followed more out of 
reproach than approbation. 

+ Blanchet. Oés. Also blaunchette. [ME., 
a. OF. blanche? dim. of blanc: see -ET.] White 
flour or powder for the face. 

e1175 Lamb, Hont. 53 Heo smuried heom mid blanchet 
pet is bes deofles sape. c 1330 R. Bruxne (MS. Bowes) 20 
(Halliw.) With blaunchette and other flour, Vo inake thaim 
qwytter of colour. 

Blanchet, obs. form of BLANKET. 


Blanchimeter (blanfi-m/ta1), [f. BuancH + 


_ -METER.] An instrument for measuring the blanch- 


ing power of chloride of lime and potash; a 
chlorometer. 1847 in Craic, etc. 

Blanching (bla‘nfin), v7. sd.) [f. Buancu v.1) 
The action of making white: see the vb. 


1600 Hottano Livy xi. 1091b, The polishing, blaunching 
and whiting .. of the temple of Iupiter. 1657 P/ys. Déct., 
Llanching, is the separation of the skins and hulls from 
divers seeds and keels. 1868 Sevp Su//ion 545 The fur- 
naces for .. blanching are on the first floor. 

Bla‘nching, v4/. sé.2 [f. Buancu v.2 + -1ne1.] 

+1. Telling of falsehoods. Oés. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 73 Vhese blasphemous 
flatteries, detestable and horrible blaunchyngs. /éed. 155 
Your impudent usage in lyeng and blaunchyng. 

+2. Shirking, evasion. Ods. 

1642 Rocers Waaman 529 [Balaam] should have retumed 
home, and abhorred his blanching with Gods command. 


Bla nching, ///. a. [f. Buancy v.1+-1ne2,] 
Whitening ; becoming white. 

¢ 1800 K, Wuite Poet Wks. (1837) 77 When old age shall 
shed Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 1847 TEN- 
nyson Prixc. ii, 182 On the blanching bones of men. 

Blanck(e, obs. form of BLANK. 

Blancket, obs. form of BhankreT, BLUNKET. 

Elancmange, -manger (blima:nz, -mp'nz, 
-ma'nz). Forms: 4 blancmanger(e, blank(e)- 
manger(e, bla-, blam-, blan-, blaumanger, 
blamyngere, 5 blanc maungere, blaunche-, 
blonc-, blawemanger, blanger mangere, 6 
blowmanger, 7 bla-, blanch-, blanck-, blanke- 
manger, 8 blomange, 9 blamange, 8- blanc- 
mange, -manger. [In 14thc. blancmanger, a. 
OF. blane-manger (earlier -mzangier), lit. ‘ white 
food or dish,’ f. d/anc white + manger to eat, eat- 
ing, food. Alanc fell already in 14th c. to d/am-, 
bla-, blau-, later blawe-, blow-, blo-, bla-, and 
manger was in 18th c. abridged to mange. The 
present spelling is a half attempt at restoring the 
French, but the pronunciation is that of the 18th. 
blomange, blamange, often garnished with a French 
nasal, by those who know French.] 

+a. Formerly: A dish composed usually of 
fowl], but also of other meat, minced with cream, 
rice, almonds, sugar, eggs, etc. Ods. 

b. Now: A swcetmeat made of dissolved isin- 
glass or gelatine boiled with milk, etc., and form- 
ing an opaque white jelly; also a preparation of 
cornflour and milk, with flavouring substances. 

1377 Lana. P. Pé. B. xi. $1 pat neither bacoun ne braune* 
blan{c]mangere ne mortrewes Is noither fisshe {ne] flesshe * 
but fode for a penaunte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 387 flor 
blankmanger [v.7. blankemangere] that made he with the 
beste. c¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 19 Blanc maungere of fysshe. 
c 1460 J. Russer, Bh. Nurture in Babes Bk. (1868) 165 Two 
potages, blanger mangere, & Also lely. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
34 Blawemanger, Jefonnxs. 1530 Ortus Voc., Blowmanger, 
1603 Hotianp Plutarch's Mor. 680 Their blamangers, Jel- 
lies, chawdres. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 48 Blanch-Manger or 
Jelly. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Exg. Housekpr. (1778) 195 To 
make Blomange of Isinglass. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) I. 
54 Its flavour was sometbing like blanc mange. 1801 WoL- 
cott (P. Pindar) ZA. Ct, Rumford Wks, 1812 V. 137 Soap- 
suds to Syllabubs and Trifles change, And Bullocks’ Lights 
and Livers to Blamange. 1812 L. Huntin Examiner 21 
Dec. 801/: Trembling at it’s fate, like blanc-manger. 1862 
Mrs. BeEeton Cookery Bk. 44/1 Loosenthe edges of the blanc- 
mange from the mould. 

e. fig. (cf. <flammery.’) 

1790 Burke Corr. (1844) 111. 157 Whenever that politic 
priuce made any of his flattering speeches .. when he served 
them with this, and the rest of his blanc-mange, of which 
he was sufficiently liberal. 

+ Bland, sé.1 Ods. [a. ON. bland, in phr. Z d/ana 
in union, together, whence ME. zz b/and: cf. OE. 
bland mixture, f. stem of BLAND z.!) ‘ 

In phr. J d/and: in mixture, in union, a. adv. 
together; b. prep. among. . 

cx1325 E. E. Aliit. P. B. 885 pay blwe a buffet in blande 
pat banned people. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1205 Bobe quit 


and red in-blande. @ 1400 A /e.rander (Stev.) 2786 In batail 
..in-bland with pe Grekis. 


Bland (blend), 54.2. [a. ON. d/anda (fem.) a 
mixture of fluids, spec. ‘a beverage of hot whey 
mixed with water,’ Vigfusson: cf. OE. b/azd (neut.) 
‘mixture.”] The name in Orkney and Shetland of 
a beverage made of buttermilk and water. 

1703 M. Martin Descr. W. Isles (1716) 374 Their drinking 
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of bland [in Shetland]. 1732 De For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) 1V. 337. 1822 Scotr /’rrate vi. (D,) She filled a small 
wooden quaigh from an earthen pitcher which contained 
bland, a subacid liquor made out of the serous part of the 
milk, 1837 R. Duns Oruith. Urk. §& Shet. 13. 

Bland (blend), @ fad. L. d/and-us soft, 
smooth, caressing. } 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Smooth and 
suavein manner ; mildly soothing or coaxing; gentle. 

1661 Perys Diary 12 Sept., With some bland counsel of 
his. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1x. 855 With bland words at will. 
1774 GotvsM, Refud. 140 His manners were gentle, comply- 
ing, & bland. 1801 Sourney Gare’ Ferrand. uw, iit, Win- 
ning eye and action bland. 1828 Cartyce A/isc. (1857) I. 

3 Bland satire on his friends. 1855 Macautay /1rst, Eng. 

HI. 439 A bland temper and winning manners. 1878 Biack 
Green Past, xv, 120 A blaud and benevolen! face. 

2. Of things; Soft, mild, pleasing to the senses ; 
gentle, genial, balmy, soothing. 

1667 Mitton ?. “£. v. 5 Vemperat vapours bland, 1820 
Keats S¢. Agnes xi, The sound of merriment and chorus 
bland. 1872 C. Kine Sierra Nev. vi. 122 The air was bland, 
the heavens cloudless. ; Pe. : 

b. Of medicines : Mild, unirritating. Of food: 
Not stimulating. (Cf. quot. 1667 in 2). 

1836 Toop Cyc/. Anat, & I’hys.1.671/2 A very small force 
only is requisite to cause bland fluids to follow the course of 
blood. 1876 Dunkinc Dis, Skin g2 Bland oils are service- 
able in softening scales and crusts. 1878 Horsroox “yg. 
Brain 111 The food should be bland, 

{ quasi-advé, (in poetry). 

1596 Spenser flyinn to Beauty 171 Thal base affection, 
which your eares would bland Commend 1o you by Loves 
abused name. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poet's Vow u, ‘They 
clasping bland his gift. 

+ Bland, v.! Oés. Also blonden. [Common 
Teut. str. vb.: OF. dlandizn, blpndan, pa. t. bléond, 
pple. d/enden =OS. dlanden, OHG, blantan, ON. 
(and Sw.) d/anda, Goth. blandan, batbland, blan- 
dans, to mix, Only once exemplified in OF., and 
in ME. superseded by Burnp v.2_ The two later 
instances here may be accidental ; if genuine, they 
perh, represent the ON. rather than the OE. vb.] 
trans. To inix, intermingle, blend. 

a1000 Riddles (Gr.) xli. 59 Swétra, ponne pu beobread 
blénde mid hunige. ¢ 1340 Gaw § Gr. Aut, 1931 Blande(n] 
al of blaunner were bobe al aboute. c14z20 Leber Cocorum 
24 Blonde hit with mylke and put alle in panne. 1513 
Douetas -Excis 111. ix. 83 Blude blandit with wyne. 

+ Bland, v.2 O¢s. Also blaund, blond. [a. 
OF. bland-ir:—L. blundtri to soothe, flatter: sce 
Bianpisu.J ¢rans. To soothe, flatter; a by-form 
of BLANDISH. 

¢ 1315 SHokEnAM 73 Ac blondeth. ¢xsos5 Dunbar‘ Schir, 
3¢t remembir’ 77 Nor 3it with benifice am I blandit, 

Bland, var. of BLEND(r. Obs. pa. pple. 

+Blanda‘tion. Os. rare. [app. carelessly 
formed from BLAND v.* (or ? BLAND a.) +-ATION.] 

1. Flattery. 

1605 CAMDEN Rem. (1637) 325 One had flattered William 
Longchampe .. with this blandation. 

2. A deception, illusion. 

1612 CHAPMAN /Vidowes T. v, For the corpse, sir. .there’s 
no body; nothing. A mere blandation ; a deceptio visus. 

+Blan‘der. O¢s. rare. Only in ME. form 
blondere, [f. BLAND v.2+-ER.] A flatterer. 

1340 Ayends, 60 Pe blonderes byep pe dyeules noriches. 
bid. 61 Huanne be blondere defendeb and excusep and 
wrycb be kueades and pe zennes of ham pel he wyle ulaleri. 

Blandiloquence (blendi‘lokwéns). rare. [ad. 
L. blandiloguentia, {. blandi-logucnt-ent smooth- 
talking; cf. next and -ENcE.}] Smooth speech, flat- 
tering talk. So Blandiloquent a. = next. 

1656 in BLount Glosser. 1779 1. Twinine in Parr's Wks. 
(1828) VIII. 264 Even the blandiloquence of Mr. Bland is 
now converted into railing, 1865 /’al/ Mall G. 9g May 9/2 
He swallows a great quantity of blandiloquence. 

+Blandiloquous, ¢. Os. rare. [f. L. dlan- 
dilogu-us (f. blandus Buanp + stem of /oguz to 
speak) + -ous.] Smooth-speaking, flattering, fair- 
spoken. So (in same sensc) Blandilo‘quious a, 
(f. L. dandilogseium.) 

1615 J’. Aoams Llacke Dev. 44 Yhough he flatter .. and 
give blandiloquous proffers. 1689 ‘I. Plunket Char, Gd. 
Comunand., x As hath that Blandiloquious Colonel R. ; 

+ Blandiloquy. 04s. rare—°. [ad. L. dlandi- 
foguiune.] ‘ Flattering speech.’ 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1699 in CoLEs, 

+Blasndiment. Ols. Also 6 blandimente, 
blandymente. [a. OF. dlandiment, ad. L. blandi- 
menlum; sce-MENT.] By-form of BLANDISUMENT. 

¢1sto Barcray Jirr. Good Mann. (1570) Aj, Sweele blan- 
diment of wordes amiable. ¢1s1o More /’icus Wks. 4/2 

Womens blandimentes. 1569 Newton Cieero’s Old Age 32 

These blandiments of pleasure. . 
b. fg. Soothing or healing action. (So L.) 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Comfit. xiv. 509 Upon the first 
Blandiment of the Fomentation the pain grows inilder. 

+Blanding, 74/. st. Obs. [f. Buaxp v.24 
-InG!.]  Flattery, blandishment. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 14 That he may nau3t y-weid be With 
blanding ne with bosle. 1340 4y'exd. 10 pet is zenne of 
blondingge, ober of lozengerte. 

+ Blanding, ///. z. Ods. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
Flattering, blandishing. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 59 ‘The fend Wyth hysblaundyngeslevene. 
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Blandish (ble ndif),v, Forms: 4 blandise, 
-isshe, -ischo, blaundiso, -isshe, bloundise, 
-iss, 4-6 blaundysh, 5 blandysh(e, -yss, -yssh, 
blaundish, -iss, -yssh, 6? blandesh, Sc. blan- 
dyis, 5- blandish. [a. F. d/andiss- lengthened 
stem of dlandir:—L. dlandirt to flatter, f. dlandes 
smooth, soft: see -tsu4%, Rarcin17thand 18th e.: 
Johnson says ‘I have met with this word in no 
other passage’ than the quotatiun from Milton 
(see BLANDISHED).] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To flatter gently by kind words or 
affectionate actions, to coax; to act upon with 
caressing action or complaisant speech ; to cajole. 

€3305 [see BLanpisuine vd/. sb.) ¢1430 Lyng. Bochas 1. 
Vili. (1544) 15 b, She can them blandishen with her flatery. 
¢1530 Proverds in Pol. Rel. & L. Loents (1866) 31 Allso re- 

cle that seruavnte ihat vsith lo blaundysh the. 1748 

icuarpson Clarissa 11. xi. 68 You must then blandish 
him over with a confession, thal all your past behaviour 
was mnaidenly reserve only. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Aes. uv, 
By this fairest of Orient Meee bringers must our Friend be 
blandished. 1837 — /’r. Rev. 1.11. vil. ii. 353 ‘Io blandish 
down the grimness of Republican auslerity. 

b. fig. Of things. 

1758 J. G. Coorer Aristippus i. (R.) In former days a 
country life .. Was blandish'd by perpetual spring. 

2. ¢nlr. (absol.) To use blandishments; to act or 
speak with gentle allurement or flattery. 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter i. 1 He spekis of crist & of his 
folouers, bloundisand til vs. /d¢¢. xc. 13 The dragoun,.that 
bloundiss with the heuyd and smyles with the tayle. ¢ 1386 
Chaucer Parson's T, 302 If he flatere or blandise (2. 7. 
blaundise, blandisshe, blaundisshe, blandische] inoore than 
hym oghte for any necessite. 161z Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 
220 How shee blandishing, By Dunsmore drives along. _ 

+3. lrans. Yo offer blandly (cf. /o suztle thanks). 

¢ 1630 Druno. or Hawtn. /i/%s, 11 Though they [flowers] 
sometime blandish soft delight. @1638 R. James /Vks. 
(1880) 254 That knew not how to menace speare, Or blan- 
dish words thal ravish sense. 

+ Bla‘ndish, 5d. Ods. rare. Blandishment. 
614978 Found. St. Barthol.1.ix. (1886) 9t When with flater- 
ynge blandysh, a goodwhyle she hadde flateryd. 

Bla‘ndished, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ED!.] 
Invested with flattery or blandishment. 

1671 Mitton Sawsou 403 With blandish'd parleys, femi- 
nine assaults. P 

Blandisher (ble‘ndifo1). [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
One who blandishes, a flattercr. 

1611 Corcr., Blandisscur, a blandisher, gloser, soother. 

Blandishing (bla-ndifin), v4/. sd. [f. as pree. 
+-ING!.]  Blandishment, flattery. 

¢1305 St, Aath, 165in £. Z. P. (1862) 94 Al pi blandisinge 
Ne pi lourmentz ne schulle ene fram him myn hurte 
bringe. ax340 HamproLe Psalter ii. 3 Dispise we thaire 
bloundisynges & thaire manaunces. 1485 Caxton Curial 
Ib, Fayr langage..or blandysshing of Haterers. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche vi. iii. (T.) Douhle-hearted friends, whose 
blandishings Tickle our ears, but sting our bosoms, 

Bla-ndishing, ///.«. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
Softly flattering, soothing, coaxing. ; 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. i. 30 Pe see .. calme and blaun- 
dyshing wip smope water. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 117/2 
he blaundissyng wordes of wymen. 1566 STUOLEY Scueca’s 
Medea (1581)135 With countnaunce bright and blandishing. 
1840 Dickens Humphrey's Clock 48 Would the blandishing 
enchanler still weave his spells around me. 

Blandishment (blxndifmént). [f. as prec. 
+-MENT: cf. OF. dlandissement.] 


1. Gently flattering speech or action; cajolery. 

tsgx Spenser J/. Hudberd 1274 He gan enquire... of the 
Foxe, and his false blandishment, 1622 Bacon //enury V//, 
Wks. (1860) 477 He .. would use strange sweetness and 
blandishmenls of words. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 128 P 4 
Nalure has given alt the Arts of Soothing and Blandish- 
ment tothe Female. 1880 L. SterHen Pope iv. 96 He was 
not .. inaccessible to aristocratic blaudishments. ; 

2. fig. Attiaction, allurement. concer. Anything 
that pleases or allures. 

1594 GREENE Look, Glasse (1861) 142 Bear hence these 
wretched blandishments of sin (Taking off his crown and 
robe) 1660 Srantey //ist, Philos. (1701) 609/1 If any ex- 
ternal blandishments happen, they increase not the chief 
good, 1875 J. Bennet Winter Medit. u. xi. 369 His thoughts 
». were ever on the blandishments of imperial Rome. 

+Blanditude. Ods. rare. [f. L. blandus BLAND 
a, + -TUDE; but with refercnce to Biannpisi.] 
Flattering or blandishing behaviour; blanduess. 

1689 T. Piresnet Cher, Gd. Command, Ded., Yet shall 
you meet with .. Rubs, Censures, Cavils, and base blandi- 
lude. —24 Dlanditude Desert shall overthrow. 

Blandly (bla:ndli), adv. [f. BLanp @.+-Ly2.] 
Ina bland manner; with gently flattcring or sooth- 
ing words or actions; mildly, gently, pleasingly. 

1827 CartyLe J/rsc. (1857) 1.7 It is seldom s0 much rugged 
energy can be so blandly attempered. 1853 C. Brontt: 
Vitlette i. 2 Yime always flowed. .blandly, like the gliding 
of a full river through aplain. 1863 Laxoor Herotc Idylls, 
i Friends whon: she lookt at blandly from her 
couch. 

Blandness (blendnés). [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 
The quality or state of being bland; suavity, mild 
or soothing quality. 

1846 BrowninG Luria u. 1, This hating people, that hate 
each the other, And in one blandness to us Moors unite. 
a 1859 Macautay //ist, Eng. V. 82 Envy was disarmed by 
the blandness of Albemarle’s temper. 1862 G. Wirson Relig. 
Chem. 10 What water is among liquids, in blandness, 
neutrality, and indifference, nitrogen is among gases. 


BLANK. 


Blane, pa. t. of Buin v. Ods.; and obs. f. BLarN. 

Blank (blayk), a. Forms: 5-7 blanke, 6-7 
blanck(e, 7-8 blanc, 5— blank. [f. d/ance white, 
a common RKomanic adj. (Ir. dane, blanca, Sp. 
blanco, Vy. branco, \t. bianro, med.\.. blancs), a. 
ONG. blanch (MHG, blanc) :—OTeut. *bdanko-2 
shining, referred by etymolupists generally to the 
verbal stem BLINK, as a nasalizcd form of d/eh- in 
blfkan, ONG, blichan, Ol%. bilczn to shine. But 
*blink, *blinch is not actually found in any of the 
old dialects; and the origin of *d/anko-z thus 
remains obscure.] 

1. White (oés., and chiefly in specific uses, c.g. 
blank plumb white lead, blank falcon a ‘white 
hawk,’ i.e. one in its third year); pale, colourless. 

¢ 1325 Coer cde L. 6526 A robe i-furryd with blaun (? blaunc] 
and nere. ©1440 Promp, Parv, 38 Blanke plumbe [A. //. 
hlavinblumbe, 1499 blawnblumb, otherwyse called whyte 
lede.] @xgoo in Nel, Ant. 1.108 ‘Vempur blank chalke, 
plum or ceruse, with gleyre. 1562 Leicn A rmorie (1597) 
133 b, Vhe Herehaught ..in a chemise blinke, powdred 
and spotted with mullets Sable. 1575 ‘Turnerv. 74. 
Fudconry 212 ‘Vhe blancke falcons are Negmaticke. 1615 
Latuam Falconry (1633) 25 In your blanke Hawks. 1667 
Mitton 7, LZ. x. 656 ‘To the blanc Moone Her office they 
prescrih’d. 1726 Tuomson Winter 124 Rising slow, Blank, 
in Ihe leaden-colour’d east, the moon, 1821 Byron Juan 
iv. ix, The blank grey was not made to blast their hair, 

2. Of paper, ete.; Left white or ‘fair’; not 
written upon, free from written or printed elarac- 
ters, ‘empty of all inarks’ (J.); said also of orders, 
cheques, deeds, and official docuinents left with an 
empty space for special signature or instruction ; 
not ‘filled up.” See ro. 

1547 Lyxpesay Trag. Cdl. Betoun 121 Ane paper Dlank 
his Grace I gart subscrive. 1598 Suaks. Merry IW. m1. i. 
77, 1 warrant he hatha thousand of these Letters, writ with 
blancke-space for different names, 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2209/4 A Copy-look of Letters..about one half of rt being 
Blank paper, 1708 /éi?. No. 4499/3 His Grace sent hima 
blank Passport. 171z Appison Sfect. No. 549 ®t When | 
look upon the Creditor-side, I find little more than blank 
Paper. 1855 Macautay //tst. Ang. 1V. 178 Requesting the 
King to send a blank safe conduct in the largest terms. 

b. Const. of. 

1842 ‘TeNNyson S?%. Séincon 156 That God hath now 

Sponged and made blank of crimeful record. 
ce. fz blank: without names specified. 

1836 Kent Conuu. Amer, Law xliv, (1873) Ll. 89 A note 
endorsed in blank is like one payable to bearer. 1845 
SterpHen Laws Eng. U. 129 Policies being made in blank, 
that is, without specifying the names of the persons, for 
whose benefit they were made, 1861 Goscurn for. Exch. 
37 Bills which are technically said to be drawn in blank. 

3. gex. Empty, without contents, void, bare. 

1748 Tuomson Cast. /ndol, 1. xxix, Wide o'er this ample 
courl’s blank area. 1840 Hooo Up Khine (1869) 245 The 
Figure. .strode forth into the blank darkness. 1849 Kuskis 
Sev. Lamps 201 Vhe blank lancet arch on the one hand, 
and the overcharged cinquefoiled arch on the other. 1855 
Bain Senses & Int, u. it. § 6 The blank sensation of the 
naked body is owing principally to the deprivation of 
touch, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 1. 261 Issuing 
out of a universe in which there was only blank space. 

b. Blank practice. practice with ‘blank’ or 
empty cartridges (sce 10), Also fig. 

1873 Mortey Rousseau 1, 66 Rousseau... changed the 
blank practice of the elder philosophers into a deadly affair 
of ball_and shell. 5 

4. fig. Void of interest or event ; vacant, ‘having 
nothing in it;’ as @ blank look-out. } ; 

1729 BUTLER Scr. Wks. 1874 LH. 189 Various kinds of 
ainusements ... serve to fill up the blank spaces of time. 
1803 Bristeo Pedest, Tour 11. 481 They .. suffered us to 
lalk Irish to ourselves all the evening, without the Icast 
interruption, so that we had but a blank night of it. 1867 
FREEMAN Nov. Cong. :1876) 1. App. 753 -\ year wbich the 
Chronicles leave quite blank. ; 

b. Void of result, unsuccessful, fruitless, nu- 
gatory ; amounting to or producing nothing. 
a1ss3 Uva. Royster PD. u. ti. (Arb.) 34, I weene I am 
a prophete, this geare will proue blanke. 1627 E. F. //es¢. 
kdw., //, \1680) 47 The Siageeble his pace homewards ; 
instead of ‘Triumph, glad he had got loose from so imminent 
a danger .. This blank return filled the Kingdom with a 
fretting murmur. 1643 Lanc. Tracts 165 The two Colonells 
being blank in their treaty, spent their stay in wise in- 
structions. 1699 Bover Fy. Dict. (1753), A blank (or bad 
come-off, Une méchante defaite. 1832 EcG.-Warsuxton 
fLiuant, Songs ii. (1883) 7 The man.. Whose heart heaves 
a sigh when his gorse is drawn blank. /é¢c/. 163 But | felt 
inchn'd in my inmost mind, To wish for a blank day. 
ce. Of the face or look: Void of expression, ex- 
pressing no attention, interest, or emotion, vacant. 

1859 Venxyson Elaine 816 While he roll’d his eyes Yet 
blank from sleep. 1884 Mars. Ewinc Story Short Life i, 
Lady Jane's face was blank because she was trying not to 
laugh. 188g W. C. Sauvn A'iidrostan 1. iii, 85 Yo look 
with blank fixed gaze at these old books. . 

5. Of persons: (Looking) as if deprived of the 
faculty of speech or action ; ‘shut up,’ utterly dis- 
concerted, discomfited, resourceless, or non-plussed ; 
now chiefly in Zo /ook blank: cf. prec. 

1542 Ubpaue £rasii. A poph. 61a, Beeyng confounded and 
made blanke in a disputacion of a certain feloc, 1580 Barnet 
Alv, B 78: These fellowes be blanke or out of hart and 
Courage, 1649 Mitton Arkor. 184 The Damsell of Bur. 
gundy at sight of her own letter, was soon blank. 1652 
Be. Hate Javits. World wm. § 3 Ilow blank must Moses 
needs have looked to sce his great works patterned by 
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those presumptuous rivals! 1667 Mitton 7. Z, 1x. 890 
Adam..amaz'd, Astonied stood and Blank. 1711 Appisux 
Spect. No. 7 #1 Upon this I looked very blank. 1727 
‘THoalsox Sumer 1050 The blank assistants seem’'d, Silent, 
to ask, whom Fate would next demand. 1853 KincsLey 
ligpatia xi. 134 Vhe two old men looked at each other 
with blank and horror-stricken faces. . 

6. Of emotions: Prostrating the whole faculties ; 
unrelieved, helpless, stark, shcer. 

1634 Mitton Costus 452 Noble grace that dashed brute 
violence With sudden adoration and blank awe. 1717 Pore 
£loisa 148 ' Vis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 1809 
W, Irvine Axnickerb. vu. xi. (1849) 437 Blank terror reigned 
over the community. 1837 Dickens Pchw. v, Gazing on 
each other with countenances of blank dismay. 1875 HaMER- 
TON Sutell, Life \. vii. 39, I well remember the blank de- 
spair which I felt. : : 

7. gc. Pure, unmixed, utter, downright, sheer, 
absolnte (with a negative or privative force). 

1839 De Quincey A/urder Wks. 1862 IV. 59 The blank 
impossibilities of Lilliput. 1856 Kane Arct. £2. I. xviii. 
222 The red sandstones contrast most favorably with the 
blank whiteness. 1871 Farrar MWitu. Hist. ii. 54 The 
blank atheism, .of recent controversialists. 

+b. Mere, bare, simple. Ods. 

1595 Nasne Saffron-Wald, Wks. (1883-4) 103 None is 
priuy to a blank maintenance he hath, and some mainten- 
ance of necessity he must haue. 1640 Brome Ani. v. iv. 
Wks. III. 327 Did you not warrant me upon that pawne.. 
your blanck honour, Vhat you would cure his jealousie? 

8. Blank verse: verse without rime; csp. the 
iambic pentameter or unrimed heroic, the regular 
measure of English dramatic and epic poetry, first 
used by the Earl of Surrey (died 1547). 

1589 Nasue in Greene Afenafh. Pref. (Arb.) 6 The swel- 
ling bumbast of bragging blanke verse. 1602 SHaxs. //av. 
u. Ii. 339 The Lady shall say her minde freely; or the 
blanke Verse shall halt for’t. 1739 Cuesterr. Lctt. I, xxv. 
93 Vhose that have no rhymes are called blank verses. 7% 
Cowrrr Lett. 13 Dec., Blank verse is susceptible of a 
inuch greater diversification of manner than verse in rhyme. 
1874 Sayce Conipar. Philol. ix. 385 Our greatest poeins 
have been written in blank verse. 

b. Hence blank versifier. 

1746 W. Horstey The s ool (1748) 1. 96 Rebus-Men, 
Punsters, and Blank Versifiers. 

9. Comb., as blank-cyed, blank-looking adjs. 

1881 H. James Portr. Lady axavi, It was her habit to 
interpose a good many blank-looking pauses. 1882 J. 
Parker Afost. Life (1884) 111.63 The blank-eyed villagers. 

10. In various specific collocations : as (in sense 
2) blank acceptance, blank cheque, one not 
having the amount filled in; blank bar, ‘a Plea 
in Bar, which in an Action of Trespass is put in to 
compel the Plaintiff to assign the certain place 
where the Trespass was committed’ (Blonnt Law 
Dict. 1670); blank bond, a bond in which a 
blank is left for the creditor's name; blank 
charter, a document given to the agents of the 
crown in Richard II.’s reign, with power to fill it 
up as they pleased; hence fig. liberty to do as one 
likes; blank credit, ‘an authorized permission 
given to draw on an individual or firm to a certain 
amount’ (Ogilvie); blank indorsement, a bill 
in which the indorsee’s name is omitted. Also (in 
sense 3) blank-cartridge, a cartridge containing 
no ball; blank-door (4rc/.), an imitation of a 
door; blank-tire, a tire without a flange ; blank- 
tooling = blind-blocking ; see BLIND 14; blank- 
window, an imitation-window. Also Blank- 
form: see BLaNcH; point blank: see PornT. 

1826 Gentl. Mag. May 458/2 Their carbines .. were only 
loaded with *blank cartridges. 1398 //ist. Croyland. Cout. 
in Rem Angel. Script. Vet. (1684) I. 493 Quadam alba charta 
yocata *Blankechartre .. quod utique Regis Richardi in 
posterum causa _exitii magna fuit. 1593 Suaks. ich. 17, 
1. Iv. 48 Our Substitutes at home shall haue *Blanke- 
charters. 1593 Doxne Sazé. iii, That God hath with his 
hand Sign’d kings *blank-charters, to kill whom they hate. 

+ B. quasi-adv. Absolutely, unreservedly. Ods. 

1677 Tear. Let, Wks. 173x I]. 434 The Allegations on 
eithcr side are blank contrary one to the other. 

Blank (blank), sd. Forms: 6-7 blanc, blanke, 
blanck e, 7~ blank. [f. prec. The senscs con- 
sist of a number of absolute or elliptical uses of 
the adj., not mutually connected. (The arrange- 
ment here is chiefly chronological.)] 

+1. A small French coin, originally of silver, but 
afterwards of copper; also a silver coin of Henry V 
current in the parts of France then held by the 
English. According to Littré, the French d/anc 
was worth 5 deniers. ‘The application of the 
uame in the 17th c. is uncertain. Ods. 

@1399 ArNowD Chrow. (1811) 14 Yeldyng therof by yere 
CCC @. of sterlynge of blankis. 1480 Caxton Chron. ing, 
cexliv. 298 ‘he frensshmen playde owre kyng and his lordes 
at the dise and an archer alwey for a blank of hir money. 
For they wenden al had ben heres, 1§23 Lp. Brerners 
fyoiss. I. cceccxli. 776 Whosoeuer brought a fagot before 
the kynges tent, he shulde haue a blanke of Fraunce. 1577 
Huriowes Gueuara’s Chron, 204 We did rather leave his 
woode vnsolde, then abate one blanke of his price. 1629 
Shertogenbosh 45 Candles 12 stiuers a pound, an igge two 
blancks. 1670 Buounr Law Dret., Blancks, a kinde of 
Money, coved by King Henry the Fifth, in the parts of 
France, wh 


ich were then subject to England, the value | 
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was because..this of Silver, was in name distinguished by 
the colour. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Suff., Blank also denotes a 
small copper coin, formerly current in France, at the rate 
of five deniers Tournois. 1863 Spring & Sum. in Lapland 
81 A specie dollar, or ‘blank,’ as they call it here, will 
rouse the apathy and greed of a Lap when paper currency 
will have no effect, 

2. The white spot in the centre of a target; 
hence fig. anything aimcd at, the range of such aim. 

1554 /uterl, Youth in Hazl. Dedsé. 11. 35 Pink and drink, 
and also at the blank, And many sports mo. 1598 BARRET 
Lheor, Warres 1.1. 35 To cause them to leuell, and dis- 
charge at the blancke thereof. 1837 Cot. Wiseman #727, 
Orat. Cdl, Weld 23 Rome, the very blank and aim of 
religious partizanship in our country. 

Cf. the following with b, as illustrating its origin : 

1602 Suaks. faut. iv. i. 42 (Globe) As level as the cannon 
to his blank Transports his poisoned shot. 1604 — O#4, 111. 
iv. 128, I haue stood within the blanke of his displeasure. 

b. ? Level line mark for cannon, as point-blank, 
equal to 800 yards.’ Smyth Savlor’s W7rd.-bk. 

1747 Gentl, Mag, XVII. 398 Fired at the Bellona, which 
Capt. Barrington..did not return (being but just within 
blank). 

+3. Anonplus. Oés. 

1542 Upart Eras, Apoph. 61a, Aristippus was nothyng 
greued to take a blanke in disputacion. 31548 Upaui, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Acts vi. 10 The inwarde griefe..whiche thei 
had conceiued for the blancke they wer putunto, 1580 LyLy 
Enuphues (Arb.) 362 Such a place, as turned them all to a 
blanke. 

4. A lottery ticket which does not gain a prize. 

1567 in Kempe Loseley ASS. (1835) 188 A verie rich Lot- 
terie..without any blancks. 1607 SHAKs. Cor. y. ii. 10 It is 
Lots to Blankes, My naine hath touch’t your eares. 1779 
J. Moore View Soc. 11, xcv. 426 All the tickets he had in 
the lottery had proved blanks. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 4 
When one has drawn a blank. 

5. A blank space in a written or printed document. 

c1s7o Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th C, II. 
343, I sall leive blankis for to imbrew thame. 1632 Star 
Chamé, Cases (1886) 119 Warrantes. . with blankes for names 
of plaintiff and defendant. ¢ 1677 MarveLi Growth Popery 
Wks. I. 555 Which blanck.. all be filled up with the 
Christian nanie of such King or Queen. a1745 SwirT (J.) 
I cannot write a paper full as I used to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. @ 1859 
Macat ay //ést. Eng. V. 138 Full powers must be sent.. 
with blanks left for the names of the plenipotentiaries. 

b. Provisional words printed in italics (instead 
of blank spaces) in a bill before Parliament, being 
matters of practical detail, of which the final form 


will be settled in Committee. 

1817 Parl. Debates 583/2 The blanks of the bill were then 
filled up in the committee. 1863 H, Cox /zst. 1. ix. 167 In 
going through the bill [in committee], words printed in 
italics, commonly called ‘ blanks,’ stand, unless objected to. 

+6. A document, ‘paper,’ or ‘form’ with spaces 
left blank to be filled up at the pleasure of the 
person to whom it is given (c.g. a blank charter), 
or as the event may determine; a blank form. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 708 The citie of Athens 
..Was constrained to sende a blanke for capitulations of 
peace, 1593 Suaxs. Rich. /7, i. i. 250 And daily new 
exactions are deuis'd, As blankes, beneuolences, and I wot 
not what. 16x11 Beaum. & FL. A/aid’s Trag. v. iii, Throw 
him the blank. Melantius, write in that Thy choice. _xrgzx 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 4817/7 The several Blanks. .are printed 
..at the Crown and Scepter. 1780 J. Reep in Sparks Cov, 
Amer, Rev. (1853) IIL. 23 We have furnished the Com- 
missioners with blanks of various kinds of returns, and 
directed them to send us a weekly account. 

b. An empty form without substance; any- 
thing insignificant ; nothing at all. 

a 1700 DrypdeN (J.) She has left him ‘The blank of what he 
was. 1704 Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc, Alem, VX. 308 People 
might have thought. .I was gone with hima blane he being 
called governor. 1742 Younc Nt. 7h. 11. 80 No blank, no 
trifle, nature made, or meant. 1818 Scott H7t. A/id/. i, 
His debts amount to blank—his losses to blank—his funds 
to blank—leaving a balance of blank in his favour. 

7. fig. A vacant space, place, or period; a void. 

16or SHaks. Zwel. Nv. iv. 113 Dxke. And what’s her 
history? }'Zo. A blanke, my lord. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 
48 For the Book of knowledg fair Presented with a Uni- 
versal blanc Of Natures works to mee expung’d and ras’d. 
1759 Franxun Zss. Wks. 1840 III. 525 Vhe remainder of 
that day was wasted.. The next was a blank likewise. 1793 
Lp. Srexcer in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 124 The 
interval till then will be a complete blank in my life. c1815 
J. Histor Scott. Sacr. Sabb. vii, Vhe blanks in family circles 
hill’'d again. 1876 Moztey Univ. Sermz. vi. 142 The future 
is a blank, or a dark enigma to them. 

8. Biank verse; cf. BLANK a. 8. 

1589 Greene Afcnaph. Wks. 1881-3 VI. 27 Lest.. they 
bewaile in weeping blankes the wane of their Monarchie. 
1627 FeLtHam Resolves 1. Ixx. Wks, (1677) 108, I hold it 
better put in Prose, or Blanks. 1793 Soutuey Noudescr. i. 
Wks, ILL. 58 In Miltonic blank bemouth'd. 1809 Byron 
Bards & Rev. ix, Rhyme and blank maintain an equal race. 

9. Afech. A piece of metal, cut and shaped to 
the required size of the thing to be made, and 
ready for the finishing operations ; csp. in Corzage, 
the disc of metal before stamping. 

1596 J. Bure, Extry Q. Edinb., Braid blancis hang above 
thair eis, With jewels of all histories. c 1695 in Ruding 
Ann. Coinage (ed. 2) INI. 423 The Blanks for [arthings 
cast, 1753 CuHampers Cycl. Supp., Blank, in coinage, a 
plate, or piece of gold, or silver, cut and shaped for a coin, 
but not yet stamped. 1831 J. Hottann Mannf, Metals I. 
201 ‘he blanks for wood screws are generally forged by the 
nailors, 1881 Greener Guz 296 The blank [for a cartridge 
case] is..forced by a descending plug through a tapering 


whereof was 8d... The reason why they were called Blanks, | aperture. 
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10. The gaguaz of a grain. 7 

1680 MorDEn Geog, Rect. (1685) 279 The Monyers Divide 
the Perit into 24 Blanks. 1725 Brapiey /am. Dict. Il. s.v. 
Weights, The Moneyers subdivide the grain thus: 24 
Blanks make x Perrot; 20 Perrots x Dwit; 24 Dwits 1 
Mite; 20 Mites 1 grain. ' 

11. In the game of dominoes: A piece which 
is without points on one or both of its divisions. 

12. A dash written in place of an omitted letter 
or word. Thus, — — Esq. of — Hall, read 
Blank Blank Esquire of Blank Vali. Cf. Dasu. 

Blank (bieyk), v. Forms: 6 blanck(e, 6-7 
blanke, 6- blank. [f. prec. Cf. ONFr. dlankir, 
-guir, ¥. blanchir, OCat. blanguir to make white. ] 
The senses are mixed up with those of Buancu z.! 
and 2, and BLENCcH, BLENK, BLINK. 

+1. trans. To make white, whiten ; to make pale. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour liv, A baronnesse..the whiche 
as men saide blanked and popped or peynted her self. 1605 
Sytvester Du Bartas 1, vi. (1621) 119 His brow Was never 
blankt with pallid fear. 1652 Bentowes 7/heoph. 1x. li, The 
coral die is blankt at lips so red. 4 

2. To put out of countenance; to nonplus, dis- 
concert, ‘shut up.’ Cf. BLANK a5. arch, 

1548 Upait, etc. Erasm, Par, Mark xii, 28 The Saduceis 
were put toa foyle and blanked. 1587 GoLpinc De Afornay 
xxix. 464 At this R, Eliezer was blankt and held his peace. 
1611 Cotcr., Bejanne..a doult, noddie; one that’s blankt, 
and hath nought to say, when hee hath most need to speak. 
— Confuter vu tesmoing, to disgrace, confound, puzle, 
blanke him; to put him out of countenance, or, driue him 
toa Non-plus. 1653 Urquuart Naédelazs (1807) I. 179 If I 
do not blank and gravel you .. and put you toa non plus. 
1820 Scorr A d40f xviii, Which fairly blanked the bold visage 
of Adam Woodcock. : . 

3. To frustrate, make void, invalidate, bring to 
nought, disconcert (plans, etc.). arch. 

1566 T. StapLeton Ret. Untr. Yowell, iv. 104 To dasel 
the Readers eyes withall, or to blancke his .. Argument. 
1596 Spenser State Jrel, Wks. (1862) 536/1 All former pur- 
poses were blancked. @ 1659 CLEVELAND 70 Ald. Hoyle 8 
Andthus..blanks the Reckning with their Host. 1814 Scotr 
IWav,. 11.1, Their sports blanked by the untoward accident. 

+4. To tum away. Ods. (Cf. BLancu v.? 4.) 

1640 YorKE Union Hon, 49 This unexpected aversion .. 
blanckt the Scots. 1659 Gaupen Zears Ch. 139 Nor are 
ete to be blanked or scared from any thing which they 

ist to call their Religion. f , 

5. To render blank or void; to veil from sight. 

1763-5 Cuurcnitt Gotham i. Poems II. 20 When dreary 
Night .. blank’d half the Globe. 188x Muss Brappon 
Asph. V1. 331 An obelisk .. blanking out earth and heaven 
with its gigantic form. 

b. To indicate by a blank or dash ( Ne 

1789 Bentuam IVs, X. 189 Dele Foxica/, I doubt it is 
hardly safe; or blank it thus #—cca/. 

* ¢. Blank (often printed , but read ‘blank’) 
is also, for decorum’s sake, substituted for a word 
of execration. 

1873 C. Reape Simfleton xxiii, Blank him! that is just 
like him; the uneasy fool! 1878 Mrs. Epwarpes et iii. 
272 © the colonel of the regiment !* exclaims Mark.. 
‘ Blank the colonel of the regiment !’ With slow unmistak- 
able gusto she lingers over the monosyllable ‘ Blank.’ 

+ 6. zzz. To be disconcerted; to blench; to 
shrink back. Oés. 

1655 GURNALL Ch. 22 Avut. xiii. § 2 (1669) 49/z If thou 
canst... blank no more than a cold suitor doth, when he 
hears not from her whom he never really loved. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 423 But these would shed the bloud of 
such and no whit blanke. 

+7. (2) To blanch =to strip off the skin. Ods. 

1515 J. Rowson Scot. Field in Chetham Misc. 11, We 
blancked them with billes, through all their bright armor. 

Blanked (bleykt), A//. a. 

+1. Whitened, made white. Ods. 

a@1g29 SKELTON Llyn, Rum.in Hard. Misc. (Malh.) III. 
479 She hobbles like a goose, with her blanked hose. 

+ 2. Nonplussed. Ods. 

161x Cotcr. s.v. Camus, Des harangueurs bicn camus, 
blanked, grauelled, or driuen to a Non-plus. 

Blanket (blenket), 5d. Forms: 4 blenket, 
4-6 blankette, 5-7 blankett, 6-7 blanquet, 
blanchet, blancket, 3- blanket. [a. OF. blankctc, 
blanguctte blanket, f. d/anc white + dim, sufhx -2/fe ; 
see blanchitus, -um in Ducange. Cf. BLUNKET. 
(The 7homas Blankct to whom gossip attributes 
the origin of the name, if he really existed, doubt- 
less took his name from the article.)] 

+1. A white or undyed woollen stuff used for 
clothing. Ods. 


¢ 1300 Becket 1167 Blak was his cope above: his curtel whit 
blanket. ¢1420 Anturs Arth. xxix, Her belte was of blen- 
ket... Beten with besandus, and Bocult ful bene. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Purv, 38 Blankett, lawngelle, /angedlus. [1866 
Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1, xxii. 575 Blanket being undyed 
stuff. /é¢d. 576 Blanket, or coarse woollen cloth, was woven 
at Witney nearly 500 years ago.] 

2. Alarge oblong sheet of soft loose woollen cloth, 
used for the purpose of retaining heat, chiefly as 
one of the principal coverings of a bed; also for 
throwing over a horse, and, by savages or destitute 
persons, forclothing. Zosstag in a blanket was a 
rough irregular mode of punishment. 

‘ Blankets’ are now also made of cotton, of paper, etc. 

1346 Test. Ebor. I. (1836) 23, Ij. lintheamina cum une 
blanket. 1392 Lanat. 7. ?’/. C x. 254 Noper blankett in 
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hus bed. 31444 Test. Edor. II. (1855) x11 A pair of blanket. 
tis. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, (V, it. v. 241 A rascally Slaue, 
I will tosse the Rogue in a Blanket. 1606 HoLtanp 
Sneton. 17 Annot., A light blanqnet or quilt, 1639 J. W. 
tr. Guibert’s Char, Physic u. 66 Three or foure blanchets 
of Cotton hemmed. 1682 Draypen Mac Fl. 42 ‘The like 
was ne'er in Epsom blankets tost. 1711 Bupcutt Sfect. 
No. 150 #3 Had Tully himself pronounced one of his Ora- 
tions with a Blanket about his Shoulders, 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No, 72 (1756) I. 3x9, I have... more than once 
seen the discipline of the blanket administred to the of- 
fenders. 1876 Jevons Logic [rim. 9 People are so ac- 
customed to use blankets to make themselves warm that 
they are surprised to sce blankets used to keep ice cold. 
a” 
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1605 Suaks. Afacb. 1. v.54 Nor Heauen peepe through the 
Blanket of the darke, To cry, hold, hold. 1782 Wotcotr 
(P, Pindar) Ode R. Acad. vy. Wks, 1812 I. 23 The black 
blanket of Old Mother Night. 1828 Cartyve Jfssc. (1857) 
1. 215 The blanket of the Night is drawn asunder. ; 

3. Phrases: 4 wet blanket: a person or thing 
that throws a damper over anything, as a wet 
blanket smothers fire. orn on the wrong side of 
the blanket: said of an illegitimate child. 

1771 SMoucetr //umph. Cl. I. 185 (D.) I didn’t come on 
the wrong side of the blanket, girl. 1815 Scott Guy J/. I. 
83 (D.)* Frank Kennedy,’ he said, ‘wasa gentleman, though 
on the wrong side of the blanket.’ 1830 Gatt Lawrte 7. 
Ut. xTil. (1849) 128, I have never felt such a wet blanket 
before or syne. 1879 II. Srencer Data of Ethics xi. § 72. 
194 He [a melancholy inan] is called a wet blanket. 

4. Printing. A woollen cloth used to cover the 


platien, so as to deaden and equalize its pressure. 

1824 J. Jounson 7yfoegr. 11. 648 The blankets must be of 
fine broad-cloth, or kerseymere. 1846 Print, Apparatus 
a mat, 11 The platten is therefore covered with a piece of 
thick woollen cloth called the blanket. 

5. (See quot.) 

1816 C. James J/7/, Dict, (ed. 4)53 Blankets, combustible 
things nade of coarse paper steeped in a solution of salt- 
petre, which, when dry, are again dipt in a composition of 
tallow, resin, and sulphur. Used only in fire-ships. 

6. ¢ransf. A layer of blubbcr in whales. 

1885 Woop in Long, Mag. V. 548 The layer of blubber 
.-called by whalers the ‘blanket.’ 

7. Attrib, and Comb., as blanket-bag, -cloth, 
-making, etc.; + blanket -love, illicit amours; 
blanket-sluice ; blanket-weed (see quots.). 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xvi.193 Skins and *blanket-bags. 
tszo Sir R. Exrvor I7rdd in Elyot’s Gov. (1883) App. A, 
*Blanket cloth for blankettes, c¢ 1683 (7vtle of Ballad) A 
true description of *Blanket Fair upon the river Thames in 
the time of the Great Frost. 1649 G. Dame. 7rinarch., 
Rich. 11, ccxvi, Such *Blanket-Love. 1857 Ruskin /od, 
Econ, Art i. 72 It is “blanket-making and tailoring we 
must set people to work at. 1 H.C, Jounson Argent, 
ald~s 113 learning we had no beef, he ordered a fine 
**blanket piece’ to be cut off the entire side of the animal, 
1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., *Blanket-slurces, sluices in 
which coarse blankets are laid, to catch the fine but heavy 
particles of gold, amalgamn, etc., in the slime passing over 
them, 1879 G, FeNnne ct in Cassell’s Techn. Educ, VV. 153 
Weeds are often. troublesome in tanks or ponds. . particu- 
larly the green filmy weed Cladophera, known as *‘ blanket. 
weed.” x71x Lond, Gas, No. 4862/7 Her Majesty .. hath 
been .. pleased to Incorporate the *Blanket Weavers. 

Bla‘nket, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. the sb.] 

L. ¢rans. To cover with or as with a blanket. 

1605 Suaks. Lear u, iii. 10 My face Ile grime with filth, 
Blanket my loines, elfe all my haires in knots. 1865 Park- 
MAN Champlain i. (1875) 194 The rocks, the shores, the pine- 
trees. .all alike were blanketed in snow. 1884 Ror in ar- 
pers Mag. Feb. 452/2 The horses were sheltered as well as 
possible, and heavily blanketed. 

2. Yachting. To cover a yacht with the sail of 
another passing to windward; to take the wind 
out of thc sails of. 

1884 G. C. Davtes Norfolk Broads xxv. 191 It is difficult to 
pass to leeward while blanketed by the sail of a yacht to 
windward, 

3. To toss in a blanket (as a rough punishment.) 

1609 L. Jonson Sid, MW’om. v. iv. (1616) 595 Wee'll haue 
our inen blanket "hem i’ the hall. 1634 Heywoop A/aidens. 
fost ut. Whs. 1874 IV. 143, 1 would tosse him, I would 
blanket him i’ th’ Ayre, and make him cut an Italian caper 
in the Clouds. 1867 Coruh. Mag. Apr. 455 The memorable 
inn .. where Sancho was blanketed. 

Blanket, a.: see BLONKET, BLUNKET, 

Blanketed (blankétéd), 4f/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Covered with, or wrapped in or as in, a blankct. 

1864 Sara in Darly Tel. 5 May, ‘A horde of blanketed 
banditti.” 1878 Texxyson Q. Wary iu. ii, Who dream'd us 
blanketed In ever-closing fog. 

2. Applied in U.S. to eattle having a broad belt 
of white round the middle, also called dc//ed and 
shected caltle. 

3. Tossed in a blanket. 

+ Blanketee‘r. Olds. [f. BLANKET + -EER.) 

a. One who uses a blanket. Onc who tosscs ina 
blanket. b. p/w. A body of operatives who met at 
the so-called Blanket Meeting in St. Petcr’s Fields 
near Manchester, on toth March 1817, provided 
with blankets or rugs, in order to march to London 
and press their grievances upon the attention of the 
Government. Hence Blanketee'ring vi/. sd. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quix, (1803) I. 156 God grant there may 
be neither blankets nor blanketeers. 3822 Connutr Rural 
Rides (1885) 1. 222 These base landlords laughed .. at the 


blanketeers. 1830 Moriarty Husband Hunter Il. 230 On 
returning from her blanketeering adventure. 1833 SouTHEY 
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in eve § Corr, VI. 203 Vhe projected expedition of the 
Blanketeers. 

+ Bla‘nketer. 0és. A blanket-maker. 

1677 PLor O.xfordsh. 278 The Blanketers, whereof there 
are at least threescore in this Town [Witney]. 7 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4393/4 Jolin Brookes, of Witney .. and ‘Thomas 
Brookes. . Blanketers, 


Blanketing (blenkctin), sd. [f Buanker,) 

dL. Material for blankets ; supply of blankets. 

1677 Piotr Oxfords. 25 No place yields Blanketing so 
notoriously white, as.. Witney. 1735 Ard Trans, XX XIX. 
42 A narrow Ring of thick Blanketting. 1839 F. Baruam 
Adamus Exnl 42 Love Night's pitchy blanketing. 1879 
MeCartuy Own Times 11, xxvii. 317 Clothing, blanketing, 
provisions. .were destroyed in vast quantities. 

2. Taking the wind out of the sails of a yacht by 
passing to windward of it. Cf. BLANKET v, 2, 

1883 7iivs 27 Aug. 8/2 The Marjorie then went on and 
gave the Neptune a blanketing. _ ; 

3. The punishment of tossing in a blanket. 

31577 Houinsuep Chron. 11.547 Testing, plaicing, blanket- 
ing, and..such other filthie and dishonorable exercises. 
1621 Fretcuer Thierry. Wks.457 The worst that can come 
Is blanketing ; for beating ., I have been long acc uainted 
with. @1754 Fienminc To keep Wrfeat [.1.1, Vhis affair, 
Sir, may end ina blanketing. 1808 Hurstone Piccadilly 
Ambul. 11,53 The chance of undergoing a blanketting. © 

4. Mfining. The catching of ore in suspension by 
a blanket-sluice ; the ore thus caught. 

1884 A thenzunt 3 May 570/3 Yield of gold.. from pyrites 
and blanketings operated on 4,387 ounces. 

Bla:nketless, a. Without a blanket. 

1863 S.L. J. Life tn South V1. ii. 36 Footsore soldiers, 
campless and blanketless. 1880 Darly Ted. 4 Nov., The 
blanketless bed on the floor. ; 

Blankety (blaykéti), 2. Of or like a blanket. 

1872 Miss Sepcwict //ofe Lestie Il. 132 Kept on her 
Indian mantle in that blankety fashion. 

Blankish (blenkif), a. [f Buank a.+-1su!.] 
Somewhat blank ; hence (04s.) whitish, palish. 

1s80 Ho.ttysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Besané, dried vp, 
withered, blanckish, 

+ Blankless, ¢. Ods. [f. BLANK sd. + -LESS.] 
Without spot or blemish. 

1589 R. Ropinson Gold. Mirr. (1851) 4 No blotte of blame 
Their banners blanckles, of any euill part. 

Blankly (ble ykli), adv. [f. Buank a.+-Ly2,) 

1. In a blank manner, vacuously; with helpless 
passivity, resourcelessly, aimlessly. 

1863 Froupe //ist. Eng. VIII. 65 ‘Whey were locking 
blankly in each other's faces. 1867 MorLey Burke 63 The 
once blind souls of men and women who had laboured 
blankly, as brute beasts labour, 1881 H. James Portr. Lady 
xxxvil, Vhe latter smiled blandly, but somewhat blankly. 

2. Starkly, utterly (in privative sense). 

1823 Lams Eéfa (1860) 213 So blankly divested of all 
meaning. x870 E. J. B. Brown £ecl, Truth 230 Biankly 
atheistic doctrines. 

3. Point-blank, flatly, nakedly, merely. 

a18s9 De Quincey Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 89 It could 
not be blankly denied. 

Biankmanger, obs. form of BLANCMANGE. 

Blankness (blenknés). [f. Buank a. +-NnEss.] 
Blank quality or condition. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 503 The pale silver, midway 
between the lustre of the gold and the blankness of the 
lead. 1868 Hotme Lee &. Godfrey xviii. 105 Kempe’s.. 
face fell into final blankness and silence. 1876 GLAnsToNE 
Syuchr. Homer 134 Vhe blankness and vagueness of Greek 
tradition. 

Blann¢(e, pa. t. of BLIN v. Obs. to cease. 

Blanquet, obs. form of BLANKET, 

Blare (blé1), v. Forms: 5 bleren, 6 blear, 
Se. bleir, 8-9 blair, 8-blare. [Identical in form 
and sensc with MDn. d/a7en, LG. dblaren (blarren, 
blaeren), MHG. bléren, blerren (mod.G. plarren) ; 
not found in the older stages of Teutonic, and 
generally taken as an imitative word. Cf. Buxa.] 

1. zz¢r. To roar with prolonged sound in weeping, 
as a child; to bellow as a calf. Now chiefly dra/. 

cx4go Prop. Parv. 40 Bloryyn, or wepyn [1499 bleren], 
ploro, fivo. 1535 Coverpate /sa.xv. 4 The worthies also 
of Moab bleared and cried for very sorow. — 1 Sav, vi. 
12 The kyne .. wente on blearynge. @1586 R. Maittanp 
New Year, Thoch all thair barnes suld bleir. 1677 Lit- 
TLETON Lat. Dict., Vo blare, efamitare, muginart, 1783 
Aixswortu Lat, Dict, (Morell)1, To blare like a cow, mugio. 
1791 CowPEr Odyss. x. 499 Blaring oft, With one consent 
alt dance their dams around. 1862 Barnes AAymes Dorset 
Drat, 1, 162 The calves did bledry to be sar'd. 

2. To sound a trumpet, to trumpet. 
ordinary word for this sound.) 

17843 CowrerR Le/t, 27 Apr., Blairing like trumpeters at a 
fair. 1837 CartyLe #’r. Xev. 11.1, x. 60 Innunterable regi- 
mental bands blare off. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. V. xi. ix. 97 
Those ‘subsidised 6,000,’ who go blaring about on English 

ay, 1863 Tennyson [Velcome Alexandra 14 Warble O 
Bicie and trumpet blare. ; 

3. trans. To utter in blaring. 

1859 TENxyson Elarne 939 A tongue To blare its own in- 
terpretation. 1863 7ysrestide Songs 4 He blaired oot his last 
Cuckoo. } 

+ 4. ‘To sweal, or mclt away, as a Candle docs. 
Bailey 1721 [cf. fare]. Obs.-° 

Blare (blée1), 56.1. [f. the vb.) The wecping 
of a child, the bellowing of calves (d¢sa/.); the 
noise of trumpets and similar instruments. 

1809 J. Bartow Colum, 11. 22 Sigh for battle’s blare. 


(Now the 
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185s Tennyson Ocle Wellington 115 With blare of bugle, 
clainour of men, 1861 L.y1ton Str, Story (1. 369 One cry 
alone more wild than their own savage blare [said of a 
herd of bisons]. 

2. ¢ransf. of ‘loudness’ of colour; cf. glare. 

1884 G. If. Boucutos in /arfer’s Afag, Sept. 530/2 The 
womenkind did not..put on much ‘ blare’ of color. . 

Bilare, s¢.2 A paste of hair and tar for caulking 
the scams of boats. Smyth Sazlor's Word-bh. 1867. 

Blaring (ble+rin), 747.50. (f. BLane vy, + -1NG1.) 

L.=Buare 54.1, 

¢ 1440 romp. Parv. 40 Bloryynge or Wepyngcs ploratns, 
Jtetus, 1641 Best Farm, Bks.11856) 118 That they [kyne] 
may not hear the rowtinge and blaringe one of another. 
1855 IVhithy Gloss., Blairing, bellowing, crying or squalling 
as a child. 1879 Jerrertes Mild Lee S. County 104 The 
blaring of trumpets, the tootling of pan-pipes. 

2. fig. Clamour, noise, outcry. 

1837 fraser’s Mag. XVI. 129 No people..make such a 
blaring ahout apostasy, and such a clamour about consis- 
tency, as the Liberals. 1840 Caxrnyce //eroes iii, 158 What 
uproar and blaring he made in this world. 

Blaring, ///.a. [fas prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. Uttering a loud noise: bellowing. As said of 
the longue cf. also BLEARING. 

1566 J. Stuntry Seveca’s Medea (1581) 133 In fiery foming 
blaring mouth his forked tongue hee wags. 1615 Curry-c. 
Jor Coxe-c. ¥. 237 Blareing label-lolling tongue. 1814 
Soutiry Noderick xvin. 8 The blairing horn. ; 

2. transf. of a ‘loud’ colour; cf. glaring. 

1866 Sat. Nev. 4 Aug. 146 A painter who should exclude 
every colour but a hlaring red. 

Blarney (blauni), 54. [f. Blarney, name of a 
village near Cork. In the castle there is an in- 
scribed stone in a position difficult of access. The 
popular saying is that any one who kisses this 
‘Blarney stone’ will ever after have ‘a cajoling 
tongue and the art of flattery or of telling lies with 
unblushing effrontery (Lewis 7opog. Dict. /reland).) 
Smoothly flaticring or cajoling talk. (Colloguial.) 

1819 Crapse 7. of Hall xx. 378 Bah }~ bother !—blarney ! 
What is this about? 1833 Marryar 2. Simple (1863) 71 
With promises and blarney he got credit for all I wanted. 
1884 Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 11/2 {t was bombastic 
English blarney—not Irish, 

Blarney, v. [f. prec.] a. ¢rans. To assail 
with blarney, to overcome or beguile with flattery. 
b. intr. ‘Fo usc flattcring speech. 

1803 Soutnry Lett. (1856) I. 246 On the occasion of some 
prize, blarneying (Mrs, King will explain the word), and 
assuring himthat he must get it. 1833 Marrvat/’. Svsple 
(1863) 302 But I wo'n’t blarney you, Peter. 1837 Haw- 
THORNE Amer, Note-Bhs. (1871) 1. 43 Vhen would she 
wheedle and laugh and blarney. : 

Hence Bla‘rneyed a., seasoncd with blamey. 
Bla‘rneyer, one who blarneys, a flatterer. Bla-r- 
neyfied a. (s/angy), blameyed. Bla'rneying v/. 
sb., flattering talk ; p//. a. flattering. 

186x Cuincton Frank O' Don. 12 Whose blarneyed tongues 
and good looks proved irresistible passports. 1882 Cornh. 
Afag. June 671 All these avocats are arch blarneyers. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 508 No balderdash of blarneyfied bothera- 
tion. 1884 Mary Hickson /reé, iz 17th C. 1. 162 To follow 
..in the wake of their blarneying orators. 

+ Blas. Oés. Also 3-4 bles, 7 blass. [In ME. 
use either a phonetic variant or parallel form of 
Buast, f. OF. *d/0san, ON. b/dsa, etc. to blow. In 
sense 2 it was invented by Van Helmont, prob- 
ably with a reference to the same root; cf. his 
other term Gas.] 

1. A blast, breath. 

¢ 12z05 Lay. 27818 Pa eorde gon beouien for bon vnimete 
blase. a 1245 Ancr. KR, Pes deofles bles, & his owene stefne. 
€1370 Clene Maydenh. 30 Hit wendeb away as wyndes 
bles. 1380 Sir Fern. 2648 Pay herde pat blas [of horns]. 

2. Van Helmont’s term for a supposed ‘flatus’ 
or influence of the stars, producing changes of 
weather. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van [felmont's Ortat.78 The Stars.. 
cause the changes, seasons, and successive courses or inter- 
changes. To which end, they have need of a twofold mo- 
tion. .I signifie both these by the new name of Blas 1669 
W. Simpson //ydrol, Chymt. 129 Vhe next arbitrary Blass 
or flatus. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Phrlos. 1g Van Helmont 
has used a term not so applicable or so intelligible as gas, 
viz. Blas. 1875 Witney Life Lang vii. 120. 

Blase, earlier form of Buaze sé. and z. 

| Blase (bla‘ze),a. [Fr.; pa. pple. of d/aser to 
exhaust by cnjoyment, a modern word of unknown 
etymol.: see Littré, Scheler.] Ixhausted by enjoy- 
ment, weary and disgusted with it; used up. 

1819 Byron Fuan xu. Ixxxi, A little ‘blasé’—'tis not to 
be wonder'd At, that his heart had got atongher rind. 1860 
All. Y. Round No. 46. 474 Blasé, knowing airs, 1884 Lavy 
Verney in Contemp, Kev. Oct. 554 The somewhat blasé, 
artificial, conventional stage of [society] in the old world. 

+ Bla‘seness. Olds. [f. d/ase obs, form of 
BLAZE sb.! +-neEss.]  Brillianey, brightness. 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. &. xix. xix. (1495) 875 Blacke 
tempryth the shedynge blasenesse of redde [rwdedruss dts- 
gregatinam claritatem). 

Blasfeme, ete., obs. form of BLASPHEME, etc. 

Blash (ble). da/. (A modern word or series of 
words of onomatopcic formation; with reminis- 
cences of flash, splash, dash, etc., and probably of 
blow; in scnse 4 perhaps of A/ace and flash.] 


BLASH. 


1. A dash or plash of liquid, as when rain appears 
to fall in sheets ; a mixture of d/ow and splash. 

{rzzgcf. Buasuy.] 1805 A, Scorr Harvest Poems 36 ( Jam.) 
Where snaws and rains wi’ sleety blash. 1827 J. Witson 
Noct. Anibr. Wks 1.156 A snaw storm came down frae the 
mountains..noo a whirl, and noo a blash. 

2. Watery stuff ; said of very liquid mud, poor tea, 
watered milk. 2g. Wishy-washy talk. da/. 

1835 Mrs. CARLYLE Leff. 1883) I. 52 Dear Mother, excuse 
all this blash. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It's all 
blash,’ or ‘blish blash’; nonsense. od. Sc. No proper 
meal; only a blash of tea. 

3. A gash or smash due to a blow; a bash. 

1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 169 A..skull, with a tremendous 
blash across it. : 

4. A broad flash ; a blaze flashing np. 

1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D.S,), Blash, asudden flame. /did., 
Blash-boggart, a fire-goblin, or flash-goblin; that is, a 
goblin that flashes and disappears. It is more commonly 
used figuratively, and is applied to persons who are fiery, 
wild, or strange in appearance. 

Blash (blef), v. da/. [f. as prec.] ¢raxs. To 
dash a quantity of liquid ; to dash (a thing) broadly 
with liquid. z¢7. To plash, to splash heavily in, 
work in, water. 

1788 Picken 7o Cowslip Poems 91 (J Am.) Whan. .blashan 
rains, or cranreughs fa’. 1861 Fam. Herald 16 Feh. 672 
‘ How much water does your mistress... put in our. .milk?’ 
‘I'msure,’ replied the rogue, ‘I don’t know. .she just blashes 
it in.’ 1864 Atkinson Whithy Gloss., Blash, to splash with 
water. Also in sense of going or having goneto sea. ‘What 
he has got, he has blash’d for,’ as property obtained by a 
seafaring life. 

Bla‘shy, 2. dal. [f Buasu 56, +-¥1,] 

1. Of or characterized by sudden heavy showers ; 
heavily splashy. 

197z5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph.1. ii, Thick-blawn wreaths of 
snaw, or blashy thows. 1863 Robson's Bards of Tyne 487 
The day was drizzly wet an’ drear, And blashy under feet, 
man. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., Blashy weather. 

2. Consisting too much of liquid; watery, thin. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 154 (JAm.) Thae blashy vege- 
tables area bad thing. 1857 CuamBers /uform, People Il. 
677 When a young man... fills his stomach with a great 
blashy meal. 1864 Atkinson !VA/tby Gloss.s.v., Blashy ale. 

Blason, obs. form of BLAzon. 

+ Blasphema‘tion. Sc. Oés.  [ad. L. d/as- 
phemalion-em (in Tertullian), f. dlasphemire.] 

1. Insult, reviling, calumniation. 

1533 BELLenDEN Levy 11. (1822) 176 To the mair schame 
and blasphemacioun of Romane linage. 1538 LynpEsay 
Papyngo 881 Thay. .bostit hir, with blasphematioun. @ 1560 
Rottanp Crt. Venus iv. 182 Caus Ladeis to get blasphema- 
tioun. 

2. Blasphemy. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 155 Ther blasphematione of the 
name of god corruptis the ayr. 1552 Aspv. HamiLTon 
Catech. 284 It can nocht be said without blasphematioun. 

+ Blasphe'matory, «. O/s. [f.on type of a 
L. *blasphématiri-us, t. blasphémdlor: sce prec. 
and -ory: cf. F. blasphémaloire.} Blasphemous. 

1611 Cotcr., Blasphematotre, blasphematorie, blasphem- 
ous. 1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 1. vu. i. 285 He 
would have no part in their Blasphematory Doctrine. 

+t Blasphematour. Oé;. Also 6 -ature. [a. 
F. blasphémateur, ad. late L. blasphimalor-en, agent 
noun f élasphémdre: see below.] A blasphemer. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 431/3 Swerars and blasphema- 
tours. 1581 N. Burne Admon. Deform. Kirk Scotl., That 
drunken blasphemature. 

Blaspheme (blasfm), v. Forms: 4 blas- 
feme(n, 5 -yn, (blasefleme), 7 blaspheam, 4- 
blaspheme. [ME. dlasfeme-n, a. OF. blasfeme-r 
(=Pr., Sp. blasfemar), ad. L. blasphéuudi-re, ad. Gr. 
BAagpnucew to speak profanely, f. BAaspnpos evil 
speaking, blasphemous (-pyyos speaking). Trans- 
ferred to L. in the Vulgate and eccles. writers, and 
preserved liturgically in the modern langs. The 
same word became popular in late L. in sense of 
‘ revile, reproach, whence Romanic *éd/astmare, It. 
biasimare, Pr. blasmar, F. blasmer, bldmer, Eng. 
blanie.] 

1. intr. To utter profane or impious words, talk 
profanely. Const. agaznsz (in Wyclif also 272, 207). 

1340 Al yexb. 30 Ha.. blasfemeb aye god and his halen. 
1382 Wycur Wark ili. 29 He that shal blasfeme a3eins 
{1611 blaspheme against] the Holy Gost. — Sed, Wks. III. 
170 3if freres by gabhingis blasfeme upon Crist. /éid. 349 
pei blasfemen in Crist. ¢1440 Gesfa Rom. 381 Then the 
soule began to blasefleme. 1595 Suaks. Yohw an. i. 16% 
Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 1711 Appison 
Sfect. No. 99 P 7 One may tell another he whores, drinks, 
blasphemes. 1821 Byron Cazx 1. i. 35 Blaspheme Not 3 
these are serpents’ words. 1835 J. G. Downine Lett. Dr. 
Maitland 17 They. .blaspheme against the precious cross. 

2. trans. To speak irrevcrently of, utter impiety 
against (God or anything sacred.) 

1382 Wyciir /sa.i. 4 Thei blasfemeden the hoeli of Iracl. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531: 4h, ‘They not onely de- 
spysed hym, but also they blasphemed the holy goost. 
1593 Suaks. 2 //ex. VJ, i. it. 372 Blaspheming God, and 
cursing men onearth. 1795 Burke Let, Wks. VII. 350 He 
is ready to blaspheme his God, to insult his king. 1872 
Ruskis Eagle's NV. § 249 New foulness with which to blas- 
pheme the story of Christ. . : 

3. gen. To speak evil of, rcvile, calumniate, abuse, 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sompnu. 7. 475 As that this olde cherl 
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with lokkes hoore Blasphemed hath oure hooly Couent eke. 
1605 SHaks. Jac. 1Vv, iil. 108 Since that the truest Issue 
of thy Throne..do’s blaspheme his breed. 1654 Ear 
Orrery Parthen, (16761 327 As soon as this fatal news came 
to Pacorus’s knowledge, he blasphem’d them for it. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x1v. 462 While those who from our labours heap 
their board, Blaspheme their feeder and forget their lord. 
1847 TENNyson Princ. iv. 119 So they blaspheme the muse! 
+b. zz¢ér. To rail, to utter words of abuse. rare. 
a1592 GREENE Aréasto vi, Doralicia chafed much in her 
choller, blaspheming bitterly both against me and her sister. 

+ Blaspheme, az. and sé.1 Ods. Also 4-5 blas- 
fem(e. fa. F. dblasphéme, ad. L. blasphemus, ad. 
Gr. BAdognpos; see prec.] A. adj. Blasphemous. 

1382 WycuiF 2 Macc, x. 4 To barbaris, or heithen, and 
blasfeme men. ¢c1q10 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 66 
(Gibbs MS.), To haue stoned hym as blaspheme [1530 a 
blasphemer]. : 

B. sé. A blasphemer. 

1382 Wycuir Sed, Vs, 111. 347 Shulden siche blasfemes be 
stoned to deep. 1401 Pol, Poesmts (1859) 11. 93 The Phari- 
sees, pursuwed Crist to the dethe, 3e, callid hyma blasfeme. 

+Blasphe'me, sé.2 Ods.  [a. F. blasphéme (in 
12th c. also dlafeme :~—L. blasphémia BUASPHEMY. 
(In Chaucer also accented b/a-spheme.)] ‘The 
earlier word for BLASPHEMY. 

1384 CHaucer Exv. Scogaz 15 In blaspheme of the goddis? 
¢ 1386 — Pard. T. 265 Cursed forswerynges, Blaspheme 
of crist, mansclaughter. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
138 With many suche blasphemes and prouocacyons to im- 
pacyence. 1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 153 Yet glorious 
heauns, 6 pardon my blaspheme. 

+ Blasphemely, adv. Obs. In 4-5 blasf-. [f. 
BLASPHEME @.+-LY4.] Blasphemously. 

61380 Serm. agst. Mir.-Plays in Rel. Ant. 11. 55 And 
therefore blasfemely thei seyen, that siche pleyinge doith 
more good than the word of God. 1395 Purvey Resmonstr. 
(1851) 43 Principlis .. applied blasfemeli to a synful man. 

+ Blasphement. Oés. rare. Blasphemy. 

1544 Bate Chron. Sir ¥. Oldcastellin Hard. Mise. (Malh.) 
1. 249 Romish blasphement—long hyd in the darke. 

Blasphemer (blasfima1). Forms: 4 blas- 
femer(e, blasphemour, -femour, 5 blasfemare, 
6- blasphemer. fa. OF. blasfemeor, -eur (AF. 
-our), in nom. asphemére:—L. blasphémator 
-em.| One who blasphemes. 

61386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7. 505 This false blasphemour 
that charged me To parte that wol nat departed be. c 1400 
Afol. Loll. 27 Pus was Crist callid a synnar & blasfemer. 
1535 CoveRDALE 2 Macc. ix. 28 That murthurer and blas- 
phemer of God. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont, Wks. II. 298 
A common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers. 1870 
R. Anverson J/issions Aimer. Bd. 11]. xx. 348 The recent 
blasphemer cried out in agony. 

Blasphe'meress. are. [a. OF. blasphemer- 
esse See -ESS.] A woman who blasphemes. 

1548 Hatt Chrox. 158 A diabolicall Blasphemeresse of God. 

Blaspheming (blasff min), v7. sé. 

1. The uttering of blasphemy; profane speaking. 

c1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 30 pe blasfemynge whiche she 
spake a3enst his goddes. 1514 BarcLtay Cyt. & Uplond- 
yshit. (1847) 26 There is blaspheming of Gods holy name. 
1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 105 Take heed..of blas- 
pheming. 

+2. Railing, calumniation. Oés. 

1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. 11. 18 Blasphemings of each 
others reputation. 

Blasphe'ming, ///.a. That blasphemes. 

1569 SPENSER Visions i, The vile blaspheming name. 1605 
Suaks. Alacd. wv. i. 26 Liuer of Blaspheming Iew. 1805 
SouTHEY Vadoc in Azt. x, These blaspheming strangers. 

Blasphemous (bla‘sfimas), a. Also 6 blas- 
phemose. [f. L. dlasphém-us (see BLASPHEME 2.) 
+ -ous, or perh, immed. a. OF. dlasphemeus, 
AF, -ouws. Marlowe and Milton accented it, after 
L., dlasphé mous.] 

1. Uttering or expressing profanity, impiously 
irreverent. 

1535 CovEeRDALE /sa. lviti.g Yf thou... ceasest from blas- 
phemous talkinge. 1590 Martowe 2d Pt. Tamburi. u. i, 
And scourge their foul blasphemous paganism. 1667 Miz- 
ton P, L. v, 809 O argument blasphemous, false and proud ! 
178z Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. U1. ix. 187 John.. pronounced 
it to be a.. blasphemous doctrine. 1871 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 42 The history of a prolonged outrage upon these 
words by blasphemous and arrogant persons. 

+2. Abusive, sianderous, defamatory. Oés. 

1604 Sir D, CARLETON in Winwood J/e. II. 52 (L.) Stone 
was well whipped in Bridewell, for a blasphemous speech, 
‘that there went sixty fools into Spaine besides my lord 
admiral and his two sons.’ 1610 SHAKS. Tewif.1. i. 43 You 
bawling, blasphemous incharitable Dog. 

Bla'sphemously, dv. [f. prec. +-Lty2.] In 
a blasphemous manner; impiously, profanely. 

1531 Fritn Fudgm. Tracy (1629) 245 Against the which 
many men. .have blasphemonsly barked. 1611 Biste Luke 
xxii 65 And many other things blasphemously spake they 
against him. 1665 Wither Lord’s Prayer og A woman, 
blasphemously termed her self the Virgin Mary. a 1745 
Swirt (J.) He would blasphemously set up to controul the 
commands of the Almighty. 187q Spurceon 7yvas. Dav. 
Ps, xeviii. 5 ‘This infectious frenzy of psalm-singing,’ as 
Warton almost blasphemously describes it. 

Blasphemousness. (ff. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being blasphemous. 

1854 Durr in Life xxi. (1881) 342 Such God-defying 
blasphemousness. f 

Blasphemy (blasfimi). Forms: 3  blas- 
phemie, 4 blasfemie, -y(e, blasfamye, blasse- 
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femy, 4-6 blasphemye, (5 blaseflemy), 6-7 
blasphemie, 7 blasfemy, 5— blasphemy. [ME. 
blasfemte, blasphemie, a. OF. blasfemie, a learned 
adaptation of L. dlasphémia:—Gr. Braopnuta 
slander, blasphemy, abstr. sb. f. BAds¢npos BLAS- 
PHEMOUS. In Spenser accented blasphemy (F. Q. 
VI. xil, 25). Cf. BLASPHEME 56.2] 

; 1. Profane speaking of God or sacred things, 
impious irreverence. 

a12zz5 Ancr, R. 198 Pe seouede hweolp is Blasphemie. 
Pisses hweolpes nurice is be pet swered greate odes. ¢ 1325 
£. E. Adit. P. B. 1661 Penne blynnes he not of blasfemy on 
to blame pe dry3tyn. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
46 Some haue fallen in to blasphemie whiche ben they that 
speken unhonestly of god. 1§26 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 118 b, Mocyons of infidelite, and blasphemyes. 1659 
Mirton Crutl Power in Eccl. Causes Wks. 1738 1. 548 
Blasphemy or evil speaking against God maliciously. 1768 
Biackstone Comm. 1V. 59 Blasphemy against the Al. 
mighty, by denying his being or providence. 1853 Rosert- 
son Seri, Ser. 1v. v. (1876 64 It is all blasphemy; an im- 
pious intrusion upon the prerogatives of the One Absolver. 

b. fg. (against anything held ‘ sacred.) 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learz.t. ii. §9 (1873) 17 He was well 
punished for his blasphemy against learning. 1873 Morey 
Rousseau \. 165 You are drawing an indictment against 
nature,—no trifling blasphemy in those days, 1875 Ham- 
ERTON /xteli. Life 1x. i. 302 This doctrine sounds like 
blasphemy against friendship. ; : 

+ 2. ger. Slander, evil speaking: defamation. Oés. 

t656 Wuactey in Burton Déary (1808) I. 103 To speak 
evil of any man is blasphemy. a 1656 Br. Hatt Tracts 
5 Blasphemy. .is a blasting the fame or blaming of another. 

+ b. cransf. A thing evil spoken of, an occasion 
of evil speaking. Oés. 

1609 Bisie (Douay) £ze%. v. 15 Thou shalt be a reproch, 
and blasphemie. 

3. Comb. 

1828 E. Irvine Last Days 68 A blasphemy-enduring ear. 


+ Blasphemy, 2. Oés. [perh. f. ME. Buas- 
PHEME s0,2+-y.] Blasphemous. 

¢ 1384 Wyciir Ws. (1880) 158 A more blasphemye ground. 
/bid. 1 But on this blasphemye heresie schullen alle cristene 
men crien out. 

Blast (blast), sd. Forms: 1-3 blé&st, 3- blast, 
4 blest, 6 (Douglas) blist, 4-6 blaste. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. Zest str. masc. = OHG. 6/452, ON. blgstr 
:—OTeut. *d/fs-2u-z str. m.; f. OTeut. *bZbsazz, 
(Goth. -d/ésax, ON. bladsa, WGer. bldsan) to blow: 
see BLazE v.2 Cf. L. fid-te-s. (The original long 
vowel was shortened by position in ME.)] 

1. A blowing or strong gust of wind. 

a1000 Czdiion's Ex. 290 (Gr.) Sz grundas sub wind for- 
nam bzpweges blest. a1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 
136 A dunt other a blast of grete mizte. 1340 Ayend. 
203 Be zuych blest and be zuych wynd. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus u. 1338 Reed that boweth dowen with every blaste. 
ete Pronp, Parv. 38 Blaste of wynde, flats. 1573 
G. Harvey Lett.-bk. (1884) 34 Two March blasts. 1603 
Knotres Hist. Turks (1621) 1336 Those that fortune ad- 
vanceth by the favour of her blastes. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. \. 325 Frosts and Snows, and Bitter Blasts. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 132 Broken by the blast of a 
hurricane. 1847 Loner. Ez. u. ut. 184 Blown by the blast 
of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

2. A puff or blowing of air through the mouth 
or nostrils; a breath. Ods. or arch. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 201 His licham of erde he nam, And 
blew dor-in a liues blast. ¢ 1325 Coer de L.1779 Unnethe 
he might draw his blast. 1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I 
223 A lanterne brennynge alway, bat no man couthe quenche 
wip blast nober wip water. isgq T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 567 As when we breathe, we make a blast. 1611 
Brs_e £x. xv. 8 With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together. 1642 T. Tayitor God's Fudge. 1. 
i. xxvi. 276 Breathing his last blast. 1741 MippLeron 
Cicero (1742) 111. 304 The empty blast of popular favor. 

b. Angry breath, rage. Odés. 

1535 CoveRDALE ud. viii. 2 Whan he had sayde this, 
their blast was swaged from him. 

3. The sending of a continuous puff of breath 
through a wind-instrument, so as to make it sound ; 
the blowing (of a trumpet, or the like); hence, the 
sound so produced ; any similar sound. Also jig. 

c1z05 Lay. 19926 Pa wes bemene blast. a1300 Cursor 
AM. 18075 Par come a steuen als thoner blast. a@1340 HaAm- 
PoLe Pr, Consc. 4990 When pai here pe grete bemes blast. 
c1400 Destr. Troy x1, 4614 Iche buerne to be bun at the 
blast of a trumpe. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. i. xiv, Of a 
great horne I harde a royal blast. 1513 Doucias nels 
i. vii. Lvi.] 31 Wpsprang the cry of men and trumpis blist 
[clangorgue tubarum). 1611 BisLe Fosh. vi. 5 When they 
make a long blast with the rammes-horne. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x1. 76 Th’ Angelic blast Filld all the Regions. 1782 
Han. More Daniel vu. 114 Were thy voice Loud as the 
trumpet’s blast. 1851 D. Mitcnert Fresh. Glean, Wks. 
(1864) 304 The postilion had given two blasts on his bugle. 

+b. fg. Boasting: cf. the phrase fo blow one’s 
own trunepet, Obs. 

1494 Fanyan v. cxl. 127 To kele somwhat theyr hyghe 
corage, or to oppresse in partyé theyr brutisshe blastis. 

+e. At one blast (L. uno flalu): at once, at the 


same time. for a blas?: for once. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 2487 Hure hornes bai gunne bo to 
blowe ! ful many at one blaste. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. 
Tim. 94/2 Let vs glorifie him.. and that not onely for a 
blast, but let vs continually preach and set forth the praises 
of God. 1638 T. Wintaker Blood of Grape 57 Both indeed 
at the first view or blast will seeme to shake both my 
foundation and edifice also. 1790 Bearson Nav. §& Mil. 
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Mem. 1. 193 Plunging a nuinber of gallant men at one blast 
into eternity. 
+d. A company (of huntsmen). Ods. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans Fvija, A Blast of hunters. 

4. A strong current of air produced artificially. 

21618 Raceicu Av. (1644) 137 The Organ hath many 
Pipes, all which are filled with the saine blast of wind. 1667 
Mitton P. Z.1. 708 As in an Organ froin one blast of wind 
Teo many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 1827 
Farapay Chem. Manip. w.97 By which the blast was to 
be thrown in. ; 

b. spec. The strong current of air uscd in iron- 
smelting, ete. 

1697 Phil, Trans. X1X. 482 To give very strong and last- 
ing Blasts for [ron Forges. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Steed, As soon as the Coal is thoroughly kindled .. give the 
Blast. 1875 Ure Dict. ctrts 11.945 Vhe blast is conducted 
through sheet-iron or cast-iron pipes .. into the tuyéres. 

Hence ¢. Jz blast, at or in full blast: at work, in 
full operation. Out of blast: not at work, stopped. 

1796 Morse damer. Geog. I. 652 At present there are four 
or five furnaces in the state that are in blast. 1832 Ht. 
MartTinrau eee Vail. vii. 114 The day when yonder 
furnaces are out of blast will be the day of your ruin. 1854 

. Assot Vafolcon (1855) 1. xxvi. 412 All the foundries of 

rance were in full blast. 1858 [lawtHorne Fr. § /t. 
Frnls. U1. 143 The organ .. was in full blast in the church. 
1874 SpurGcron Treas. Dav, \xxxviii. 1. IV. 130 They burned 
perpetually like a furnace at full blast. 

+5. The sudden stroke of lightning, a thunder- 
bolt. Ods. 

1650 Mrs. Hutcuinson Vem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 351 
He..died by a blast of lightning. 1751 Frankiin Levt. 
Wks. 1840 V. 224 The end entered by the electric blast 
points north, 

6. A sudden infection destructive to vegetable or 
animal life (formerly attributed to the blowing or 
breath of some malignant power, foul air, etc.). 
a. Blight; also an insect which causes blight. 
b. spec. A disease of the sugar cane. arch. or 
Obs. 


1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 29b, To preserve 
it from blast and mildew. 1702 C. MatHer .Wagn. Chr. v. 
iv. (1852) 316 Our wheat and our pease, fell under an unac- 
countable blast. 1750 G. Hucues Sarbados 245 It [the 
sugar-cane] is liable to one disorder hitherto incurable, the 
Vellow Blast. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 435 The Blast. 
This insect ..is generally pernicious to all the plants on 
which it breeds. 1815 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 5) 111. 658/2 Blast 
is also used in agriculture and gardening, for what 1s other- 
wise called a blight. ; . 

ec. transf. and fig. Any blasting, withering, or 
pernicious influence ; a curse. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health C21b, A Blast in the Eye. 
1559 F. Bryce in Farr's S. P. (1845) 1. 176 When shall thy 
spouse and turtle-doue Be free from bitter blaste? 1659 
Haniog On Ps. xxxiv. 14 Must needs be the forfeiting of 
God's protection, and bring his blasts and curses. 1727 DE 
Foe Eug. Tradesm.\1745) 1. xiti. 101 Turns the blessing 
into a blast. 1752 JoHNSON Rambl. No, 204 ?2 Resistless 
as the blasts of pestilence. 

d. A dialectal name of ervysipelas. 
lent disease in sheep. 

1845 W. Bucuan Domest, Med. xxv. 202 The country 
people .. call this disease [erysipelas] a blast, and imagine 
It proceeds from foul air, or ill wind. 

+ 7. A blasted bud or blossom; blasted state. 
1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb) 190 Thou shalt hang like a 
blast among the faire blossomes. /dfd. 196 As in all gar- 
deins, some flowers, some weedes, and as in al trees sone 
blossoms, some blasts. 1795 SoutHEV Occas. Pieces i, Thy 
youth in ignorance and labour past, And thine old age all 
barrenness and blast. 

8. A ‘blowing up’ by gunpowder or other ex- 
plosive ; an explosion. : 

1635 J. Basincton Pyrotechn. lvi. 63 Holding your head 
under the horizontal line of your Piece, for feare the blast 
annoy you. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. vii. 72 The blast was oc- 
casioned by a spark of fire from the forge. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 285 A noise like a quarry blast, 
explosive and momentary. 

b. The quantity of gunpowder or other explo- 
sive used in a blasting operation. 

1885 Daily News 12 Oct 5/2 When Hallett’s Reef in Hell 
Gate was destroyed..the blast was the largest ever used. 

9. Sc. A smoke (of tobacco). Cf. K. James’s 
Counterblast to Tobacco (1604). 

Mod. South Sc. He takes his blast after dinner. 

10. Comb. and Attrib., as (in sense 1) blast-borne, 
-puff; (in sense 3) dlast-horn ; (in sense 4) d/ast- 
bloomery, -cylinder, -engine, -machine, -meter ; also 
+ blast-bob, the stroke of a blast of wind; blast- 
fan, a fan for producing a blast of air; blast- 
hearth, a hearth for reducing lead-ore; blast- 
hole, the hole by which water enters a pump, 
the wind-bore; blast-pipe, in a locomotive, a pipe 
conveying the steam from the cylinders into the 
funnel and so increasing the draught. 

1860 W. Foroyce //ist. Coal 110 Besides the orifice or 
chimney at the top, there were two openings, one large in 
front, the other of smaller dimensions behind, for the inser- 
tion of the bellows pipe. Such was the “Blast Bloomery. 
182 STANVUURST “Exers wv. (Arb.) 110 Thee boughs frap 
whurring, when stem with *blastbob is hacked. 1830 Trn- 
Nyson Poemts 124 *Blastborne hail. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
II. 949 There are 3 *blast-engines .. They have 96-inch 
blast- and 4c-inch steam-cylinders, 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Ednce. IV. 339/2 To. .blow either hot or cold air through it 
by means ofa "blast-fan, 1844 Cam of Refuge 1.27 Sound- 
ing all the *blast-horns on the house-top. ¢1865 J. Wy_pe 


e. A flatu- 
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in Cire. Sc. 1. 315/1 The combustion. .is rapidly effected by 
means of the "blast-pipe of the cylinder. 

Blast (blast),v. Also 3,7 blaste. [f. the sb.] 

+1. intr. To blow, to puff violently. Ods. 

c1300 A’. Adis. 5348 Dragouns .. grisely whistleden and 
blasten. 1483 Caxton Godd, Leg. 397/3 ‘Vier came a grete 
multytude of feudes blastyng and roryng. 1530 PAvsar. 
457/1 To blaste with ones mouthe or with belowes. 1768 
Ross Helenore 23 (JAm.) Twa shepherds out of breath, 
Rais’d-like and blasting. 

+b, ¢rans. To blow (out, forth, abroad); to 
breathe (o77/), utter loudly, proclaim. Oés. 

1536 Latimer Serv, bef, Convoc. i. 35 Counterfeit doctrine, 
which hath been blasted and blown out by some. 1548 
Hatt Chron. Hen. VI. an. 14(R.) They blasted emongest 
themselfes, that the Calisians would leaue the town desolate. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 712 The winde.. whereby 
this fire was. .blasted abroad. 

eC. nonce-wd, To emit blasts. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 14/1 The engine which 
had been clanking and blasting in our ears incessantly for 
so many days. 

+2. a. intr. To blow (on a trumpet or other 
wind instrument). b. ¢vazs. To blow (a trumpet, 
ete.). @. with the hearcrs as object.: To din or 
denounce by trumpcting. Ods. 

1384 Cnaucer 4. Fame 1866 Toke his blake trumpe faste 
And gan to puffen and to blaste. 1530 Patscr. 457/1 He 
blasted his horne so hygh that all the wodde dyd shake. 
1606 Suaks. dt, § CZ 1v. viii. 36 Trumpetters With brazen 
dinne blast you the Citties eare. 1858 Porson Law & L. 
197 ‘ Blasting you at the horn,’ ‘ poinding your estate.’ 

3. tntr. Yo boast, ‘blow one’s own trumpet.’ Sc. 

1814 Sa.con & Gael 1. 100 (Jam.), Lam no gien to blast. 

+4. a. trans. To blow (uf), inflate. b. zntr. 
(for reff.) To swell up. Oés. exc. dial. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens i. xev. 137 The saine herbe .. slaketh 
the [bowels] whan they are blasted vp and swollen. /6é/. 
nu. xxv. 177 A yong Catt whereunto I haue giuen of these 
floures to eate.. blasted immediatly, and shortly after died. 
1874 Haroy Jadding Crowd 1. xxi. 228 [A rustic says] 
‘They [the sheep] be getting blasted.’ . . ‘ Joseph,’ he said, 
‘the sheep have blasted themselves.’ 

5. trans. To blow up (rocks, ete.) by explosion. 

1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwall xv. $1. 161 Vhe miner 
is generally obliged to blast the rock. 1858 Froupe //és¢. 
Eng. M1. xv. 314 His shallow schemes were blasted to atoms. 
1859 HawTHoRNE Fr. & Jt. Fruds. I. 279 The ledge of rock 
had been blasted and hewn away. 

6. (dial.) Tosmoke (tobacco). Cf. dlow. (The 
usual word in S. Scotl.) 

II. To blow on pemiciously. 

7. trans. To blow or breathe on balefully or 
perniciously ; to wither, shrivel, or arrest vegeta- 
tion; to blight. Said of a malignant wind, light- 
ning, flame, and (formerly) of a ‘malignant’ planet. 

1532 Fritu JWirror (1829) 277 By blasting thy fruits, or 
such other scourges. 1§76 LamBarve Perame, Kent (1826) 
271 This lately advaunced building was blasted with flame. 
1580 Baret <{/. B 786 To be Blasted or striken with a 
planet. 1625 Mitton Death Fair /nf. i, O fairest flower, 
no sooner blown but blasted. 1634 T. Jounson Parecy's 
Chirurg, xxv. (1678) 682 Every body that is blasted or 
stricken with lightning. 1697 Drypven Virg. Past. u. 84 
Southern Winds to blast my flowry Spring. 186z STanLey 
Sew. Ch. (1877) 1. ii. 38 The fertile vale of Siddim was blasted 
with eternal barrenness. 

8. transf. and fg. (Blasting withers up the 
brightness, freshness, beauty, vitality, and promise 
of living things: hence) a. To blight or ruin 
(hopes, plans, prosperity). 

1639 Fuccer Holy War in. iv. (1840) 121 Oftentimes heaven 
blasteth those hopes which bud first and fairest. 1759 
Ropertson //ist, Scot. 1. 11, 90 The death of Henry blasted 
all these hopes. 1834 Princte A/r. S&. x. 338 My personal 
prospects in the colony were for the present entirely blasted. 
1871 R. Exuis Catudius |xiv. 397 When heinous sin earth’s 
wholesome purity blasted. 

b. To bring infamy upon (character, reputation) ; 
to discredit effectually, ruin, destroy. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 21 Would you forbeare to blast Me 
with Defame. 1660 Winstancey Engl. Worthies (1684) 174 
So hath this worthy Princes fame been blasted by malicious 
traducers. 1713 STEELE Englishm, No. 5. 31 This Query.. 
is designed to blast the Memory and Title of King William. 
1769 Funins Lett. xxxiv. 148, 1 did not attempt to blast 
your character, 1877 Conver Sas. Faith iv. 194 To blast 
this evidence with suspicion of untrustworthiness. 

+c. To affect injuriously or perniciously zh. 

1605 CAMDEN Nem. (1637) 166 Some of the greatest Romans 
were a little blasted with this foolerie. 1750 Jounson Randi, 
No. 157 ?6, I was blasted with sudden imbecility. 


d. To strike (the eyes or vision) with dimness, 


or horror. arch. 

a1771 Gray Povms (1775) 24 He saw; but blasted with 
excess of light, Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 1803 Miss 
Porter Thaddeus ix, (1831) 83 Wherever he turned his eyes 
they were blasted with some object which made them recoil. 
1817 Coteripce Svhy/, Leaves (1862) Still Edmund’s image 
rose to blast her view. 

+ 9. utr. To wither or fall under a blight. Odés. 

1580 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 236 The Easterly winde maketh 
the blossomes to blast. @ 1618 Raveicu in Farr’s S, P. (1845) 
I. 235 Tell Beauty how she hlasteth. ¢ 1630 Rispon Svrz. 
Devon § 44 (1810) §1 This bud soon blasted in the blossom. 

10. ¢rans. To strike or visit with the wrath and 
curse of heaven; to curse. Often in imprecations. 

1640-4 in Rushworth ///st. Codd. ut (1692) I. 130 Blasted 
may that tongue be, that shall. .derogate from the glory of 
those Halcyon days. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. iv. 3 His 
enemies..blasted him as a man of blood. 1706 Avpison 


BLAST-FURNACE. 


Rosamond 1,1, My wrath like that of heav'n shall. . blast her 

in her Paradise, 1849 Macaucay //ist. Fug. 1. iii, Calling 

on their Meker to curse thein. .blast them, and damn them. 
b. aésol. To curse, to use profane peri tee 

1762 Gentl. Mag. 130 On they go.. swearing, blasting, 
damning. 

-blast [ad. Gr. BAagr-ds sprout, shoot, germ], 
uscd as the second element in technical terms, 
esp. in Biology, in sense of ‘germ, embryo’ as in 
epiblast, mesoblast, and hypoblast ; cf. WLASTODERM. 

Blasted (blursted), p/. a. 

1. Balefully or pcerniciously blown or breathed 
tipon ; stricken by metcoric or supernatural agency, 
as parching wind, lightning, an alleged malignant 
planet, the wrath and curse of heaven; blighted. 

1552 Elutort, Blasted corne. 1594 Suaks. Asch. ///, m1. 
iv. 71 A blasted Sapling, wither’d vp. 1605 — .Macé, 1. iil. 
77 Vpon this blasted Heath you stopour way. 1667 Mitton 
#. L. x. 412 The blasted Starrs lookt wan. 1727 [tosison 
Summer 1152 Stretched below A lifeless groupe of blasted 
cattle lic. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Jom xxxvi. 318 A black, 
blasted tree. 

2. transf. and fig. ; cf. BLast v. 8. 

1742 CoLiins Ode to Fear, Lest thou meet my blasted view. 

ae Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) V. xix. 168 The blasted credit 
of the Irish witnesses, 1855 Macautav //ist. Hug. IV. 548 
Driven .. from public life with blasted characters. 

3. Cursed, damned. In low language as an ex- 
ptession of reprobation and hatred. 

1682 Drypen .}ecdéad 260 What Curses on thyblasted Name 
will fall. 1750 Cuestirr, Lett. 8 Jan. (1870) 169 Colonel 
Chartres .. who was, I believe, the most notorious blasted 
rascal in the world. 1874 Pusey Lent. Ser. 79 Balaam, 
after the success of his blasted counsel. 1884 Gd. Words 
Nov. 767/1 Jim Black states that the ‘ blasted’ railway has 
done away with those journeys. 

i Blastema (blest7ma). Pl. blastemata. 
[a. Gr. BAaornya a sprout, also, in Hippocratcs, a 
morbid humour causing scab or disease, f. vb]. stem 
BaAaore-, BAaora- to sprout, bud.] 

1, 8iol, The primary formative material of plants 
and animals; protoplasm. Now applied sfec. to 
the initial matter or growth out of which any part 
is developed. 

1849 Toop Cyc. Anat, & Phys. 1V. 100/2 The structure- 
less fluid just referred to is termed blastema, 1855 OwEN 
Skel. 4 Teeth 5 Vhe primitive basis, or ‘ blastema,’ of bone 
is asubtransparent glairy matter. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ 
Human Spec. 124 Adam, who sprang from a_ primordial 
blastema called clay in the Bible. 

transf, 1870 Huxrey Lay Serm. xiii, (1874) 309 A nebu- 
lar blastema. 

2. Sot. The budding orsprotting part of a plant ; 
the thallus of a lichen. 

1880 Gray Bot, Fext-bh. 399- 

Blaste‘mal, z. [f. prec.+-au.] Of or per- 
taining to blastema. 

1849 Toop Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 1V. 102/1 The blastemal 
elements within the vessels. 

Blastema'tic, z. [f. as prec. + -1c.] = prec. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Blastematic mass, a name given by 
some. .to organs still in a state of imperfect development. 

Blaster (bla‘staz). [f. Buast v. or (in sense 
7) 56.4 -EX1] 

1. One who blows or emits blasts. 

1664 Cotton Poet, Wks. (1765) 18 Vou there [Boreas], 
Goodman Blaster. 1854 Bracke in Blackw. Mag. LXXVI. 
261 That fiery blaster, Typhon. 

+2. A trumpeter. O6s. 

1575 Lanenam Ze?, (1871) 33 Triton, Neptunes blaster. 

3. Fle who or that which blights, or ruins. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie, To Detract. 165 Vile blaster 
of the freshest bloomes on earth..Detraction. 1 Foote 
Afinor t.i, Dead to pleasures themselves, and the blasters 
of it in others. ; ; 

+ 4. One of a sect of free-thinkers in Ireland about 
1738. Obs. 

G He Rep. frish Comm. Relig. in Fraser Berkeley vii. 
254 se and disorderly persons have of late erected them- 
selves into a Society or Club under the name of Blasters. 

5. One who blasts rocks. 

1776 Pexnant Tour Scott. (1790) IT. 34 A blaster was 
kept in constant employment, to blast with gunpowder the 
great stones. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 8/2 A rock blaster 
- explaining the working of a dynamite cartridge. 

6. An iron borcr used for rocks to be blasted. 

7. Anything designed to produce a blast or 
draught of air. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 353 The smoke and soot 
.. are carried up the funnel over the mouth of the oven, the 
ascent being promoted by laying a blaster over the mouth: 
the blaster ts a large piece of sheet-iron. 

8. dial. (Sc.) A smoker. 

Blasterand, obs. Se. form of BLuSTEnING. 

+ Bla‘sterous, a. Oss. rare. In 6 -terus. 
Blasting, blighting. 

1683 STANynuRST nets 11. (Arb.)53 Corneshocks sindged 
with Pheer hurling of Southwynd whizeling. 

Blastful (bla‘stful', a. [f Buast 5d. +-FUL.] 
Full of or exposed to blasts of wind. 

1883 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 520 Breezy hills and blastful 
mountains. 5 ; 

Bla:st-furrnace. A furnace in which a blast 
of air is uscd; sfec. the common furnace for iron- 
smelting, into which a blast of compressed and 
highly heated air is driven by a blowing-engine. 


BLASTID. 


1706 Lond. Gas. No. 4241/2 A new Invention of Smelting 
..of Black Tin-Ore into White Tin..in a Blast Furnace. 
1827 Farapay Chem. Manip. iv. 94 The wind-furnace may 
generally be replaced with advantage by the blast-furnace. 
1860 W. Forpyce //ist. Coal, etc. 116 The blast furnace 
consists of two truncated cones, united at their bases. : 

Blastid (ble stid). Paleout. [f. Gr. BAagt-os 
sprout, bud; cf. BuastEma.] (See quot.) 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms, or Crinoids may be divided into three families, Vizer 
1. Crinids; 2. Cystids; 3. Blastids. /é¢d. 301 Blastids .. 
had a bud-shaped body, with five petalloid spaces..radiat- 
ing from the top, and reaching half way down the body. 

Bla'stide. io/. [f. Gr. Bdaar-os germ + €idos 
resemblance.] ‘The clear space in each segment 
of a dividing impregnated ovum, which precedes 
the appearance of a nucleus ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880). 

Bla‘stie. Sc. rare. [f. BLasT v. + -15, -¥4 
dim. suffix.] A little blasted creature; a dwarf. 

1787 Burns To Louse vii, Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie’s makin! 

Blasting (bla‘stin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1NG1,] 

+1. The production of blasts of wind or breath. 

1535 Coverpate /sa. lvii. 16 Y~ blastinge goeth fro me, 
though I make the breath. — Ps. xvii. 15 At the blastinge 
& breth of thy displeasure. . 

+b. Flatulence; breaking of wind. Oés. 

1460 J. Russert. Bk. Nurture 304 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 
136 Alle wey be ware of py hyndur part from gunnes blas- 
tynge. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 28 Windinesse, 
belching, and blasting of the stomach and belly. 

2. The blowing of a wind-instrument. 

1862 Guardian 23 Apr. 403/3 Theruthless blasting of horns 
and beating of drums. 

3. Withering or shrivelling up caused by atmo- 
spheric, electric, or unseen agency. 

1535 Coverpate Hagg. ii. 17, 1 smote you with heate, 
blastinge & hale stones. 1552 Hutoet, Blastynge or Sear- 
ynge, as of corne, herbes, fruite, and trees. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. 1. 452 In thy hushandry, blasting may vndoe thee. 
1616 Surre. & Marku. Country, Farm 313 Blasting, which 
is a corruption happening to hearbes and trees by some euill 
constellation. 1669 WoripcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 15 Blasting 
hath commonly been mistaken for Mildew. 1870 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Bible Teach, vi. 114 Blasting and mildew... had no 
place in the Divine ideal of a pure and holy world. 

+b. A similar affection of the animal body. Ods. 

1579 LancuaM Gard. Health (1633) 1, To heale inflama- 
tions, blastings and swellings of the eyes. 1607 TorseLt 
Four. Beasts 378 The fat..doth keep the skin of the face 
free from all blastings and blemishes. 1661 Lovett //ést. 
Anim, & Min. 43 Wt cureth shrinking of the joints, and 
blasting. 

e. fig. and transf. f 

1677 Givin Demonol. (1867) 286 They have also so great 
a blasting upon their understanding. 

+4. Calumnious whisper; scandal. (Cf. next 
word quot. 1603.) Ods. 

a1628 ¥. Grevitte Siduey (1652) 89 Saves Sir Francis 
Drake from blastings of Court. 1665 Surv. AZ. Nether. 
16) About which matter there are not a few blastings and 
Factions. , 

5. The operation of blowing rocks to pieces; 
also its result or material produce. 

1824 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. 11. 317 Blasting .. the applica- 
tion of the explosive force of gunpowder, in opening or 
rending rocks, 
Finding prehnite among the blastings of a trap cliff. 

6. Comb. and Atirib. (sense 5), as blasting-charge, 
fuse, gelatine, -powder, -tools; blasting-needle, 
a taper piece of metal to make an apcrture for a 
fuse; blasting-oil, nitro-glycerine. 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Blasting-stick, a simple 
form of fuse, 1883 Fort, Rev. May 645 Blasting gelatine 
..consists of nitro-cotton.. dissolved in nitro-glycerine. 1884 
Pall Mali G. 5 Sept. 11/1 An article on the manufacture of 
dynamite and nitro-glycerine, and. .the still more powerful 
‘explosive of the future’—blasting gelatine. 

Blasting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 

l. That blasts, in various senses of the vb.; 
blighting, striking with baleful effect, defaming, etc. 

3g91 Percivatr Sf. Dict., Sereno, the blasting aire.. 
sideratio. 1603 Suaxs, Aleas. for AZ, v. i. 122 A blasting 
and a scandalous breath. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. 1v. 929 The 
blasting volied Thunder. 1810 Soutney Aehama m1. ii, Is 
he left .. alone, Yo bear his blasting curse? 1861 Gen. 
P. Tuompson alndi Alt, U1. cxlv. 131 Every blasting 
abomination to be raked up in the middle ages. 

2. fig. Boastful. ( Sc.) 

ee MHar'st Rig. in Chambers Pop. Scot. Poems (1862) 44 
When in a blasting tift. 

Blastment (bla‘stinént). [f. as prec. +-MENT.] 
> Buastine v7. sd. (sense 3). 

1602 Suaxs, //ay7. 1. iil. 39 In the Morne and liquid dew 
of Youth, Contagious blastinents are most imminent. 1803 

jristeD Pedest. Toxr tt. 368 ‘Vhe pestilential blastments 
of contagion. 1817 Co.rrincr Pel. Zapolya ii. Wks. 1V. 
193 False glory, thirst of blood and lust of rapine..Shall 
shoot their blastinents on the land. 

Blasto- (blxsto), repr. Gr. BAagro- stem and 
comb. form of BAaarés sprout, germ. Used as 
the first element in many technical terms, chiefly 
in Biology, with the sense of ‘germ’ or ‘ bud.’ 
Thus Blastoca'rpous a. fot. [Gr. xaprds fruit], 
of the nature of a seed which germinates before 
escaping from the pericarp. Bla-stocele (-s/l), 
[xeAis spot], the germinal spot. Blastocheme 
\-kiin), [6xqpa vehicle], a Medusa in which a 
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generative body is developed in the radiating 
canals, Bla‘stochyle (-kail), [xiAos juice], thc 
clear mucilaginous fluid in the embryonal sac of 
the ovule of plants, Bla‘stocele (-s7l) [«otAos 
hollow], the central cavity which forms in the 
ovum. after segmentation. Blastoco'lla, o/., 
[dda glue], the gummy substance which coats 
certain buds, as those of the horse - chestnut. 
Bla‘stocyst (-sist), Blastocy’stinx (-si‘stinks), 
[«bo7s bladder, xtvorryé little bladder], the ger- 
minal vesicle, BLASTODERM. Bla‘stodise, the 
germinal disc of the ovum of birds. Blasto- 
genesis, reproduction by buds. Blasto-geny 
(-e'dgfni), Heckel’s term forthe evolution of bodily 
form, the ‘germ-history of persons.’ Blasto-- 
graphy, the scientific description of the buds of 
plants. Bla‘stomere (-mie1), [Gr. “épos part], each 
of the segments into which the impregnated ovum 
at first divides. Bla‘stophor (-éf51), [Gr. -popos 
-bearing, -bearer], a more or less centrally placed 
portion of the spermatospore, which is not used 
up in the process of division to form spermato- 
blasts, but serves to carry these; hence Blasto-- 
phoral a., as in A/astophoral cell. Bla'stophore 
(-6f6e1), Bot., Richard’s name for the part of the 
embryo with a large radicle which bears the bud. 
Blasto'phyly (--fili), [Gr. pvA7 tribe], Hzeckel’'s 
term for the ‘tribal history of persons.’ Bla‘sto- 
pore [mdpos passage], the orifice produced by the 
invagination of a point on the surface of a blastula, 
or blastosphere, to form the enteron. Bla‘sto- 
sphere, a name for the impregnated ovum, when 
after segmentation, it has acquired a blastoccele 
and blastoderm. Blastostroma [Gr. o7p@pa a 
stratum, a bed], the germinal area. Bla‘stostyle 
[o7bAos pillar], a stalk upon which gonophores or 
generative buds are developed in the Hydrozoa. 
1877 Huxrey Anat. Juv. An. iv. 213 The central cavity 
of the body of the embryo Tznia simply represents a “blas- 
tocole. 1883 Axowledge 24 Aug. 123/2 A mass of nu- 
cleated cells..within which there is a cavity or *blastoccele. 
1876 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9) 1V. 81 The *blastocolla, which 
covers the bud. 1877 Huxtry Azat, /uv. Ax. introd. 16 
‘Tracing the several germ layers back to the *blastomeres of 
the yelk. 1881 Frn/. Microsc. Soc. Jan. 147 There are two 
kinds of *blastomeres, the larger form the lower half of the 
egg, the smaller ones the upper half. 1880 Huxtey Cray- 
Fish iv. 409 Its external opening termed the *blastopore. 


3877 — Anat, (nv, An. iil. 131 In some *blastostyles.. 
the ectoderm splits into two layers. 


Blastoderm (ble‘stodsim). B7o/. [f. BLasto- 
»+ Gr, 5éppa, 5épyar- skin.] The germinal skin or 
membrane surrounding the yolk in the impreg- 
nated living ovum, and constituting the superficial 
layer of the embryo in its earliest condition. It 
divides into two and afterwards three layers of 
cells (the epiblasi, mesoblasi, and hypoblast: cf. 
-BLAST), from one or other of which all the parts 
of the new animal are developed. 

Hence Blastoderma’tic, Blastode*rmic a., of 
or pertaining to the blastoderm. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V. 46/1 A layer of nucleated 
organised cells, named by Pander Blastoderm or germina 
membrane. 1877 Huxiey Axat. Juv. An. iii, 110 The 
cells of the blastoderm give rise to the histological elements 
of the adult body. 1881 Mivart Caf 319. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 786/2 The arteries begin to show 
themselves ..in the substance of this same blastodermic 
lamina. /éid. 1V. 975/1 In one germinal membrane or 
blastodermatic vesicle. 1877 Huxrey Anat. Juv. An. iv. 
200 The homologue of the blastodermic disk or vesicle. 


Blastous (blestas), 2. [f. Gr. BAaor-ds (see 
above) +-ous: cf. F, d/astexwx.] Belonging to a 
germ or bud ; germinal, 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Blastule (blexstizl), [dim. (on L. type) f. Gr. 
Bdaor-ds.) A small germ; a blastosphere. 


1882 C, K. Pautin 194 Cent. Oct. 515 We may trace their 
development from the first organic blastules. 

Blasty (blo:sti), a. [f. Buasr sd.+-¥1.] 

1. Characterized by blasts of wind; gusty. 

1583 STANYHURST 2 xe?'s in. (Arb.) 84 On a suddeyn thee 
doors winds blastye doe batter. 1870 Hawruorne Exg. 
Note-Bks, (1879) 11. 160 This bleak and blasty shore. 1872 
Mem. R. Panrlix. 98 An unsteady blasty wind. 

+2. Causing blight; blasting vegetation. Ods. 

1667 Beare in Phil. Trans. 11. 424 [Giving] notice of a 
blasty Noon (it being then a Sultry weather), and within 
a day or two shewing the proof upon the Cherry-blossom. 

Blasyn, blasynge, obs. ff. BLAzn, -1NG. 

+ Blat. Ots. An adaptation of L. BLaTTa. 

Bla‘tancy. [f. Buatant, after forms from L, 
sbs. in -avd/a: sec -ANCY.] Blatant quality. 

1610 FotkincHaM Art of Survey To Rdr. 3 Who can be 


secured from base carping Blatancie? 1884 Punch 1 Nov. 
213 Birmingham blatancy. 


Blatant (bletant), a Also 6-7 blattant. 
{Apparcutly invented by Spenser, and used by 
him as an epithet of the thousand-tongued monster 
begotten of Cerberus and Chimera, the ‘blatant’ 
or ‘blattant beast’, by which he syimbolized 


BLATE. 


calumny. It has been suggested that he intended 
it as an archaic form of Alealing (of which the 
16th c. Sc. was d/aitand), but this scems rather 
remote from the sense in which he used it, The 
L. d/atire to babble, may also be compared. (The 
a was probably short with Spenser: it is now 
always made long.)] 

1. In the phrase ‘blat(t\ant beast’, taken from 
Spenser (cf. /. Q. v. xii. 37, 41; VI. i. 7, iii. 24, ix. 
2, x. I, xii. adv/., xii. 2): see above. 

1596 Spenser /*. Q.v. xii. 37 Untothemselves they [Envie 
and Detraction] gotten had A monster which the blatant 
beast men call, A dreadful feend of gods and men ydrad. 
—v1.i. 7 ‘The blattant beast,’ quoth he, ‘I doe pursew.’ 
160z Return fr. Parnass. v. iv. (Arb.) 69 The fle of 
Dogges, where the blattant beast doth rule and raigne. 
1636 Fitz-cerrrey Bless, Birthd. (1881) 128 That blatant 
beast So belched forth from his blaspheaming brest. a 1658 
CLevetanp Gen. Poems (1677) 60 Cub of the Blatant Beast. 
1768 Tucker Lf. Nat. I. 596 The blatant beast .. with his 
unbridled tongue. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xxvi. (Orig. 
MS.), Then burst the blatant beast [vofe, a figure for the 
mob], and roar’d, and raged. 1856 Miss Murocu ¥. Halifax 
(ed. 17) 340 He was one of the most ‘ blatant-beasts’ of the 
Reign of Terror. . 

2. fig. Of persons or their words: Noisy ; offen- 
sively or yulgarly clamorous; bellowing. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Blatant, babling, twatling. 1674 
Marveti Reh, 7ransp. 1. 371 You area Blatant Writer and 
a _Labrant. 1821 Soutuey Vis. Fudgem. x. Wks. X, 223 
Maledictions, and blatant tongues, and_viperous hisses. 
1872 Bacrnot Physics & Pol. (1876) 92 Up rose a blatant 
Radical. 1874 H. Reynotps Fok Bafpt. viii. 515 A blatant, 
insolent materialism threatens to engulf moral distinctions. 

b. Clamorous, making itself heard. 

1790 Cowrer Odyss. vu. 267 Not the less Hear I the 
blatant appetite demand Due sustenance. 1863 Gro. Exot 
Romola (1880) 1. 11, xxix. 359 An orator who tickled the 
ears of the people blatant for some unknown good. 
1866 Wiirrte Char. & Charac, Men 166 All agree in a 
common contempt blatant or latent. 1867 J. Maccrecor 
Voy. Alone 65 A mass of human being whose want. .misery, 
and filth are.. patent to the eye, and blatant to the ear. 

3. Bleating, bellowing (or merely, loud-voiced). 

1791 Cowrer //iad xxui. 39 Many a sheep and blatant 
goat. 1866 J. Rose Ecl. §& Georg. Virg. 69 Rooks rejoicing, 
and the blatant herds. 

b. Noisily resonant, loud. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv, A blatant noise which rose be- 
hind them. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 30 The vibrating and 
blatant powers of a hundred instruments. 

+ B. as sé, One who has a blatant tongue. Ods. 

1610 ForkincHam Art of Survey Introd. Poem, Couch 
rabid Blatants, silence Surquedry. 

Blatantly (blé-tantli), avv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In a blatant manner, 

1851 R. Burton Goa 292 Sated with the joys of the eye 
and mouth, you .. inquire blatantly what amusement it 
has to offer you. 1878 Miss Brappon Ofex Verd.vi. 47 A 
stone sun-dial with a blatantly false inscription to the effect 
that it recorded only happy hours. 

+ Blatch. Oés. Forms: 5 blacche, 6 blatche, 
blache. [ME. d/acche, answering to an OE. *d/zcce, 
not found, but pointing to an OTent. *d/akkyo- or 
*blakkjd-, {. *blakké- ‘black’: see BLACK a., and 
cf. BLack sé., BLEACH sé.2, BLEcK, and BLETcu.] 
Blacking. Hence Blatch-pot, blacche-pot. 

a1goo Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 628 Attramentorium 
(blacchepot), swt attromenta(blacche), sed atrum \blacke). 
1519 Horman Vxlg. 81b, Wrytters ynke shulde be fyner 
than blatche [/ectzus esset sutorio), 1552 Hurort, Blache 
that shomakers vse Aframeutum sutoriunt. 


+ Blatch, v. Ods. [f prec.: cf. Back v., 
BLEacH v.2, BLETCH v.] /vavs. To smear with 
blacking or other black substance. 

{c 1205 Lay. 17700, Iblacched he hacfede his licame swulc 
ismitte of cole.] 1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Serm, 195 (R.) 
No man can like to be smutted and blatched in his face. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. un. ix. 110 {t is with the 
enimies crosse that we are blatched. 

Blate (bléit, dza/. blét, bliet), a. Sc. and north. 
dial. Also 6 blait, 7 bleat(e, bleit. [Found in 
Sc. late in 13th c. It answers phonetically to 
OE. é/d/ livid, pale, ghastly; but the connexion 
of meaning, though possible, is not attested by 
the evidence. The general sense since 16th ¢. is 
‘blunt,’ ‘not sharp or ready’ in feeling, courage, 
discernment, manner, action, etc. (Connexion 
with OE. é/at miserable, wretched, is not justi- 
fied: still less with 4/ad soft, weak, timid. These 
words gave Alele, blethe, in ME.)] 
+1. Pale, ghastly. (In OE. In the second 
quotation the sense is quite uncertain: cf. sense 3.) 

crooo in Cod. Vercell. 1. (1842) 63 Hungres on wenum 
blates beodgzestes. c¢1450 Henryson Alor. Fadl. 34 The 


fauour of thy face, For thy defence is foule and disfigurate, 
Brought tothe light, blased, blunt, and blate. : 

+2. Void of feeling, physically insensible, feel- 
ingless. (Perhaps, like a dead body). Obs. 

1513 Doucas nets 1. viii. 129 The Phenitianis nane sa 
blait breistis hes, 21548 Thrie Priests Peblis in Pinkerton 
(1792) I. 29 (Jam.) In sa far as the saull is forthy Far 
worthier than the blait body. ; 

+3. Void of spirits, abashed, having the courage 
blunted or daunted, spiritless, timid, Ods. 

1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. 11.632 Als blait and basit as ane 
scheip, /é¢d, 639 So blunt, so blait, berand himself so law. 


BLATE,. 


a1560 Rotiann Cré. Veuns Prol. 55 Soft, blait, and blunt, 
of curagon. Ea ; : 

4. Not ‘sharp’ tn discernment, stupid. 

[x513 see Bratery.] 158: N. Burne Disput, 96 b (Jam.) 
As the Italianis had bene sa blait, that thay culd nocht 
discerne betuix ane man and ane woman. 1811 Statist. 
Acc. Nairn & Morny (Jam.) Blate, easily deceived. 

+5. Blunt in manner, curt. Ods. 

1663 in Spalding Yroud. Chas. f. (1792) 1. 143(Jam.) They 
got a bleat answer, and so tint their travel. : 

6. Bashful, backward, esp. from natural difh- 
dence or awkwardness; slow to come forward or 
assert oneself; diffident, sheepish, shamefaced. 

¢ 1600 Xob. Hood (Ritson) 1, iti. 40 If they have supt e’er 
I cothe in, I will look wondrous blate. 1674 Rav .V. C. 
1s, Coll., A toom purse makes a bleit Merchant. Scot. 
Prov. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph.t.i, Be nae blate, Push 
bauldly on and win the day. 1787 Burns £f. A/rs. Scott 
1 When L was beardless, young, and blate. 1808 Casudbr. 
Ballads xxix. 67 Y God's neame step forret ; nay, dunnet 
be bleate. 1823 Scott Quentin D. V1. xiv. You are not 
blate—you will never lose fair lady for faint heart. 1865 
Cornh, Afag, Mar. 328 He’s ‘no blate,’ as they used to say 
in Scotland, and made himself quite at home to-night. 

+7. Ofafight,a market: Dull, slow. Oés. 

1597-1605 MontTcomerin Pocus (1821) 46 But 3tt his batill 
will be blate, Gif he our forss refuse. he Ross //e/enore 
55 (Jam.) Gang hame again? Na, na, ‘That were my hogs 
to a blate fair to ca’, 

Hence Bla‘tely ad¢v., Bla'teness. 

1513 Douctas uris Prol. 251 The last sax buikis of 
Virgil... Caxtoun sa blaitlie lettis ourslip. 1823 Gatr 
Eutait V1, iti, 4x Tt will be ill put-on blateness. 

Blate (ble't), wv. zare. [A late word, perhaps 
arising out of BLEAT (sense 2 b), influenced by 
Biatant. leat was formerly pronounced (blet), 
as in greal.] 

trans. and intr. To babble, prate, give mouth 
(about), talk blatantly. 

1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 46 He blates to me what has 
passed between other people and him. 1878 Gitprr, Peet 
& Master 38 Vhey peddle their petty schemes, and blate 
and babble and groan. a‘ 

Blate, var. of BLeat, cry like a shecp. 

+ Bla'terate, v. Obs. [f. L. blaterat- ppl. 
stem of d/alerare to babble: cf. F. d/atérer and 
Buatrer.] ‘To babble or talk vainly.” Bullokar 
1676. 

Blateration (blictaré'fan), Also blatt-. [ad. 
late L. dlaterdtién-em, vn. of action f. blaterdre: 
see prec. Cf. Barrer v.] Babbling chatter. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Blatcration, vain-babling, flatter- 
ing in speech. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 11, 260 Heralds 
proclaimed the royal titles with normal blateration, 

+ Blateroo'n. Ols. Also blatt-. [ad. L. dla- 
tero, -enem babbler, f. dlaterdre.] A babbler. 
¢1645 Howe Lets. (1650) HI. 117 I hate such blateroons. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Blateron, or Blattervon, a babler, 
an idle-headed fellow. 

+Blathe, v. Obs. rare—1. 1 To cry out. 

1640 J. Gower Ovid's Fest.vi.127 The poore young child 
for help and soccour blathed. 

Bla‘ther, v. To talk voluble nonsense: see 
BLETHER. 

Blather, variant of BLADDER. 

Bla‘therskite. A blustering, talkative fellow 
(U.S. eollog.) » see BLETHERSKATE. 

Bla‘thery, s/. and a. Sc. Also bladarie, 
bladdrie bladry, blaidry, blaithrie. [Etymo- 
logical form and history uncertain: perh. a deri- 
vative of BLapprEr, and more properly spelt é/ad- 
dery. Xt has with less likelihood been referred to 
BLETHER to speak nonsense. ] 

A. sé. Something unsubstantial, hollow, or de- 
ecptive; flummery; phlegm from the bronchial 
tubes. 

1591 R. Bauce Serwt. (Jam.) The inward heart is full of 
bladarie, quhilk bladarie shal .. multiply thy torments. 
@ 1605 Montcomerte /’verts (1821175 This barme & blaidry 
buists oF all my bees. 1703 D. Witiiamson Ser. bef. Gen. 
Ass. 42 It was a fair horse that came into Troy, but there 
was meikle blatheryin his Belly which the Trojans saw not. 
1709 M. Bruce Son! Confirm. 23 (Jam.) Nothing .. but 
bladdrie instead of wholesome food. 1721 J. Ketiy Scot. 
Proverbs 296 Shame fall the gear and the blad’ry o't.” 21758 
Ramsay /’oerts (1800) 1. Life 44 (JaAm.) Frae ilka vice and 
blaidry free. 

B. adj. Unsubstantial, rotten, trashy, 

1708 M. Bruce Lect, 28 Jam.) A 4th sort of blathrie ware 
we bring to Christ’s grave, is a number of ill-guided com- 
plaints. (1863 ATKINSoN Danby Provinc., Bladdry, muddy, 
dirty. 1875 Roumxson H'Aitby Gloss. (E. D.S.), Blathery 
.. ‘It's blathery watking.’] 

|| Bla‘tta. [L.] | Also anglieized in 7 blat. 

1. By Roman writers and their translators ap- 
plied to varions insects shunning the light: a 
kind of moth, mitc, or beetle. Wagtiely and 
empirically used by 17th c. writers, but at length 
specialized as the generic namic of the Cockroach. 

1601 Hottann /’/iny I. 370 Two or three of these fltes 
called Blattz: sodden in oile, make a soueraigne medicine 
to cure the eares. 1658 Rowtanp JJouffet’s Theat. Ins. 
998 There are three sorts of Blatta:; the soft Moth, the 
mill Moth, and the unsavoury or stinking Moth, /4/d. The 
worms of the belly some call Blatta. Cardanus in one 
place calleth the worms that breed in meal or bran, Blatta. 
.. The Blatta is an Insect flying in the night, like to a 
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Beetle, but wanteth the sheath wings. 1796 StepMan 
Surinaut (1813) U1. xxiii. 179 Destroyed by the blata or 
cockroaches, 1816 Kiruy & 8r, Entomol.(1843) 1. 222 The 
all devouring Blatta or cockroach. 1830 Lyntt /’rinc. Geol, 
(1832) HI. 146 The devastation of the ants and blattie. 

2. Purple; purple silk. 

1658 Row1any Afouffet's Theat. Ins. 999 Much variety of 
opinion there is..of the colour of the Blat Moth, or the 
Blattean colour. For if these Insects ., are the Blatta: 
truly so called, why should not the black be the Blat colour, 
rather than red purple colours? 1876 Rock ert. Fabr. v. 
39 The costly purple-dyed silks called ‘ blatta.’ 

+ Bla‘ttean, a. Obs. [f. L. blaite-us purple 
+-AN.] Purple. 

1658 Row.ann AfouGfel's Theat. Ins. 998 The Blattean 
colour is died with worms which come out of the grain of 
Cockle, out of whose bloud is produced a.. colour, not 
black, as some think, but a bright purple or scarlet. 

Blatter (bieta), v. Also 6-7 blotter. [In 
sense I, ad. L. blaterdrve to talk idly, babble, prate, 
perhaps partly through F. d/ad‘rer. But the use 
of the word is probably largely influenced by its 
phonetic suggestiveness of forcibic and repeated 
noise: cf. batter, chatter, claller, patter, and b/- 
words expressing impetus, like d/ow, d/ash, blast.) 

1, 2:27. To speak or prate volubly. (Also with 77.) 

aigss LATIMER Serm. & Rett, (1845) 358 Procuring also 
certain preachers to blatter against me. 1579 FuLKe //es- 
kins’ Parl, 224 Boyesand girles can blatter it against Christes 
presence in the sacrament. 1603 HoLianp /’/utarch's Alor. 
193 If peradventure it [the tongue] .. will blatter out and 
not tarrie within, we might bite it. 1656 Cromwit Le/?. 
& Sf. (Carl.) Sp. 17 Sept., It is to be clamoured at, and 
blottered at. 1865 Pusey Zvren. 375 They blatter.. that 
the Church forms new dogmas at will. 

b. trans. Often with ou, abroad. 

rss6 Apr. Parwer /’sa/ter xciv. 294 They blatter out 
euen what they list. 1590 C. S. Rie/t Relig. 16 Hee blot- 
tereth out his owne traditions. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. Ep. 
Ded. 51 What the brazen head Blatters abroad. 1645 G. 
Damier Poems Wks. TH. 101 Noe matter tho’ Ignorance 
blatter Follie. 1705 Hickerinoite Priest-Cr. 11. 11. 21 Be not 
rash with thy Mouth, to blatter out any thing before God. 

2. intr. Tohurry orrttsh with clattering noise. (Se.) 

1790 A.Wiison To, A/itchell Poet. Wks. (1846) 113 Down 
the brae, It blatter’t wi’ a blash I’ the burn that day. 1840 
HoaG Vales § Sk. V153 Maxwell's feet blattered down the 
lowest stair. 1862 J. Brown /Jor Subsec, Ser. wi. (1882) 
202 The snow blattered in his face. 

Blatter (blie'ta1), 5b. Sc. [f. pree.] A volley 
of clattering words, or sound of rapid motion. 

1816 Scott Astig. ix, ‘Oot cam sic a blatter o’ Latin about 
his lugs, that poor Rab Tull.,was clean overwhelmed.’ 
1865 LivincsTONE Zamibesi x, 211 Hundreds of turtle doves 
rise, with great blatter of wing. 

Blatteration, variant of BLATERATION. 

Blatterer (ble‘toro1). [f. BLatrer v. + -ER1.] 
A voluble prater or babbler ; a-blusterer, 

16a7 Sciater £ xpos, 2 Thess. (1632) 206 Blatterers and 
bablers in prayer they would make us. 1867 .V. 3%. Natron 
3 Jan. 2/2 All the famous blatterers and swindlers. 

Blattering, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 

1613 R.C. Tab e Alph.(ed. 3°, Blattering, vaine babling. 

Blattering (ble tarin), pp/. a. Sc. [f. as prec. 
+-1nNG?.] That blatters. 

17a1 Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1848) IH. 72 ‘The blatran hail- 
stones. —Lyvic P., Ode fr. Hor., The blattering winds dare 
nae mair move. ; 

Blatteroon, variant of BLATEROON. Oés. 

Blau, obs. form of Biow. 

Blaud, variant of Buap. Sc. 

Blaunc, Blaunch(e, -er, Blaundish, etc., 
obs. ff. BLANK, BLANCH, -ER, BLANDISH, ctc. 

Blaunchmer, blaundemere: sce BLAUNNER. 

+ Blaundrell. Os. Forms: 5 blawnd(e.- 
relle, blaunderelle, 6 blaundrelle, (brandrel), 
7 blaundrell. [a. OF. d/andure! the apple now 
called ‘calville blanc.’] A kind of white apple, 
formerly in much repute. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Biawndrelle, frute [z.. blaun- 
derel], weJonis. 21483 Lib. Nig. Edw. Hi" in Househ. Ord. 
(1790/82 Pourveyours of blaunderelles, pepyns, and all other 
fruytes. 1494 Fauyan Chron, vit. 605 Quynces, blaunder- 
ellys, peches, and other fruytes. 16x11 Cotcr., Blandureau, 
the white apple, called in some part of England a blaundrell. 

+ Blau'ndsore. Oés. A dish tn cookery. Cf. 
Warner Antig. Culin. (1790) 35. 

1430 50 Gregory's Chron. 170 ‘The thyrde course of thys 
ryalle feste .. Quynusys in composte. isaundsore. ¢ 1631 
Turn, Tottenham 268 in E. /, P (Hazl.) IL. 95 Bell 
clapurs in blawndisare, With a nobull cury. 

+ Blau‘nner. Os. Forms: 4 blaunner, -ier, 
5 blauner; also 5 blaundemere, blaunchmer. 
[app. ddaun(a)er was the same as blaundemere, 
which in its turn suggests a Fr. *6/anc de mer 
‘sea white,’ though the application of the name 
scems to be lost.] A species of (? white) fur tised 
to line hoods, etc. 

¢ 1330 Sy7 Degarré 701 (Halliw.) He ware a cyrcote chat 
was grene; With blaunchmer it was furred, | wene. c 1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 155 A mere mantile abof .. With blype 
blaunner ful bry3t, & his hod bobe. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 
117 in Ritson Metr. Rom. 11. 6 Sche was clodeth in Tars, 
Rownie and nodyng skars, Pelured wyth blauner. /d/d. 


128 in Furniv. Percy Fo/. 11.420 UMitz,) Cladd allin greene | 


and ffurred with blaundemere, 
Blaunsher, obs. form of BLANCHER. 


| Blauwbok (blawbpk). [Du. Aaauwbok, f. | Ambition. 


BLAZE. 


blaaut Iiuc + bok buck, he-goat.] A name given 
by the Dutch settlers to a large Antelope (4. 
lencophwa) in South Africa, on account of the 
effeet produced by its black hide showing through 
its ashy-grey hair. : 

1786 tr. Sparrman's Voy, UW. 219 The blaauw-bok_is also 
one of the large species of gazel. 183a /eaey Cyct, 11. 88/1 
The Blauwbok .. is six feet in length. 

+ Bla-ver, v. Obs. rare. A variant of BLaBbeEn. 

1461 Paston Lett. 402 11. 28 He and hy» wyfe and other 
have blaveryd here of my kynred. 

Blaw, north. and Se. form of Bow. 

Blawnche, blawnsher, obs. ff. BLaNncH, -ER. 

Bla:wort. Sc. [f. é/a, BLaz + wort herb, plant.) 
The name in Scotland of two plants: the larcbell 
(Campanula rotundifolia), and the Corn Blue- 
bottle (Centaurea Cyanus), Cf. BLEWART. 

31728 Ramsay Poet. H's, (1848) IIL, 137 Of colour like a 
blawart blue. 21774 Fercusson Poents (1845) 35 Een as 
blue’s a blawort Wr’ straiks. 1824 Scott St, Ronan's U1. 
165 (JAm.) Ilis poor wizened houghs as blue as a blawart. 

Blay, variant of BLEA v. to bleat. 

Blay, bley (blz!). Also; (rare, blea. [OF. 
blige (wk. fem.) is cogn. w. Ger. d/ei(h)e, MDu. 
blere, mod.Du. blei:—OTeut. *blaijén. Franck 
thinks it may be derived from the same root as 
Ger. ble? lead, and OL. 62%, BLE, complexion.] 
The name of a small fish, the bleak. 

¢x000 AELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc, 180 Gobio, blaze 
1611 Corar., lé/e, a blay, or bleake, fish. 1720 Stow's Surv. 
(ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxvii. 479/2 No such person shall 
within the said bounds or limuts flect with any Blay net. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 4 Alburnus, the Bleak or Bley. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Art 11. 336 The blay, or bleak fish which 
is very common in the rivers near London. 1849 S:douta 
Sorc. I. 47 We have taken bley: the nets are all loaded. 

Blay, -berry, dial. variant of BLar, -BERIY. 

Alay tae, bleying, 24/. sb. [See BLea.] The 
bleating of lambs or kids; crytng of children. 

+Blayk(e, 2. Obs. Also 3-4 bleik(e, 5 bleyke. 
[ME. dlerk, a. ON. blerkr shining, palc, cogn. 
w. OF, bhic, OS. bléc (MDu. dleec, Dn. bleek), 
ONG. dlerh (MHIG. and mod.G. d/eich) :—OTeut. 
*hlaiko-z, f. the stem of d/fkan, pa. t. bath, to shine. 
Cf. the synonyms BLAKE, BLEAK, BLOKE.) 

a. Pale. b. Yellow. 

@1300 /avelok 470 That weren for hunger one and 
bleike. axgas £. £. Ait, P. A.27 Blomez blayke & blwe 
& rede. 1440 Prontp. Parv. 39 Bleyke of coloure, paliidus. 
1570 Levins VWarnrp. 198 Blayke, anus. 

Blayle, obs. variant of BraiL. 

1622 R. Hawkins /oy. S. Sva (1847) 188 His sayles .. 
prevented with martnets blayles and caskettes. 

Blayn(e, obs. form of itary. 

Blaze (bléz), sé.1 Forms: 1 blese, 1-7 
blase, 3blass,6- blaze; sor¢h.and Sc. 3-6 bles.e, 
4 blose, 6 bleis(e, bleiss, 7- bleeze. [OF. 
blase, blese, wk. fem., chiefly in sense of ‘torch’ 
(OTeut. type *J/asén-), is cogn. w. MIG. d/as 
neut., a torch, with OIG, d/ass, mod.G. d/ass ‘pale, 
whitish’ (origitally ‘shining’), and with BLazesd.? 
The northern forms witlt 2 probably originated in 
a lengthening of the vowel of OE. A/zsc.] 

+1. A torch, firebrand. Oés. 

¢ 1000 ZELERic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 126 Lampas, blase. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp, John xviii. 3 ludas..com byder mid leoht- 
fatum & mid dblasum. 1160 //atfou G. ibid. Blesen, v7. 
bleosum. 1513 Doucias -Z ners wv. x. 87 The feirfull brandis 
and blesis Sonar fyre, Reddy to birne thi schippis. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 332 Sa mony bleises into the tyme 
hes brint Of pik and tar. 

2. A bright glowing flame or fire. 
(on blaze obs.): on fire, in flames. 

a 1000 Guthtac (Gr.) 648 In belbliesan. ¢1a0g Lay. 2859 
In pere temple he lette beornen enne blase of fure. @1300 
Cursor Al. 8877 Vie o pat tre it brast a blese (other WSS. 
blass, blase) pat brent bam al wit-in a rese. 1377 LANGL. ?. 
Pl, 3. xvu. 212, A torche, The blase pere-of yblowe out. 
1393 Gower Couf, II. 244 They setten all on blase. 1513 
Dovuctas “ucts vi. ix. 129 A fell bleiss of thurdir. 1612 
T. Tavior Cou. Titus it. 12 [tis as fire in straw, a blase 
and away. 1745 De For Moy. round World (1840) 331 A few 
withered dry sticks, with which they made a blaze. 1857 
Witunortr /leas, Lit, xi. 46 The strongest blaze soon goes 
out when a man always blows and never feeds it. 

b. (slang.) Alvases: pl. referring to tlhe flames 
of hell, used tn scveral forcible cxpressions, as 
the blazes! Like blazes: furiously, impctuously. 
To (the) blazes: to perdition, ‘to the deuce’; 
tsed in tmprecations. 

1838 Dickens QO. 7ies's¢ 9x What the blazes is in the wind 
now? 1845 Disrsevt Sybi/ (Rtldg.) 234 She sets her face 
against gals working in mills like blazes, 1853 Dr @ INCEY 
Sp. Nui Wks. 1862 11. 84 The horse .. went like blazes. 

+e. A ‘flash’ (of lightning , a moment. Ods. 

1s90 GREENE Newer foo date (x600' 71 Lightning, that 
beautifies the heauen for a blaze. ; 
fe, A sudden kindling up of passion as of 
a firc; a violent outburst. 

{a1ag0 Creisun in Lad, flout, 1385 Ontend me wip pe 
blase of pi leitinde loue.] 1593 Suxns Auch, //, 0. 1. 33 
His rash fierce blaze of Ryot cannot last. 1606 — Tr. 4 
Cr. 1. v. 105 Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes To 
tender obiects. 1646 Buck Awh. 7//,1.15 The Blaze of 
1758 Jounxson /cdler No, 4 » 10 There is danger 


In a blaze 
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lest the blaze of charity .. should die away. 1874 SrouGH- 
ton Ch. of Rev. xii. 279 Which fanned the Lower House 
into a blaze of resentment. ae 

4. Brilliant light, brightuess, brilliancy; a glow 


of bright colour. 

1564 Harrincton To /sabella Markham 4 Eyes that 
mock the diamonds blaze. 1586 M. Rovpon E/egy 169 in 
Spenser's Wks.\1842) V. 283 The blaze whereof when Mars 
beheld. 1671 Mitton Samson 80 O dark, dark, dark, amid 
the blazeofnoon. 1801 SouTHEY 7halaba x. xiv, The rich 
geranium’s scarlet blaze. 1848 MacauLav Hist. Eng. I. 
587 The theatres were .. one blaze of orange ribands. 

5. fig. a.= BLAZING Star 2, cynosure. 

1579 Lviv Euphucs (Arb.) 102 Thy beautie hath made 
thee the blaze of Italy. hae . 

b. Glory, splendour, brilliant display. 

1579 Lyty Euphues 180 ‘Beauty, where is thy blaze?’ 
171z Appison Sect. No. 369 » 8 A most glorious Blaze of 
Poetical Images. 1850 TENnyson /x Mem. xcviii, Sadness 
flings Her shadow on the blaze of kings. 1875 JowETT 
Plata (ed. 2) 11. 169 Enveloping in a blaze of jests the most 
serious matters, f 

ec. Clear or full light, as of noon. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (18111 I. i. 3 Now to your re- 
gret, pushed into blaze, as I may say. 1869 Lecxy Europ. 
Mor. 11. i. 64 The blaze of publicity. 1879 Farrar S¢. 
Paud(1883)150 In the full blaze of contemporary knowledge. 

6. Cond., as blaze-trailing. 

1809 J. Bartow Coduerd. yi. 231 Blaze-trailing fuses vault 
the night’s dim round. 

Blaze (bléiz), sd.2 [Appears first in 17th c.; 
no corresponding form occurs in OE. or ME. 
But clearly identical with ON. d/es7 ‘white star on a 
horse’s forehead,’ MDu. dZesse, Du. d/es, mod.G. 
blasse, blesse, all in same sense, from stem é/as-, 
é/az- shining, white ; cf. OHG. éZass whitish, MHG. 
blas bald, mod.G. é/asz pale. It is possible that 
the ON. word was adopted in north. dial., and 
thence passed at a later date into general use ; 
but the Du. or LG. form may also have been 
introduced as a technical term c 1600. 

(In either case the spelling has to be explained: the 
regular repr. of ON. déesié would have been ddese, blveze; if 
this occurred in north dial., it would be identical with the 
northern form of Braze!, and might, like it, be made é¢aze 
in the literary language; if adapted from Du. or LG., d/aze 
must he a phonetic spelling. )} 

1. A white spot on the face of a horse or ox. 

1639 De Grey Compl. Horsem. 23 If the blaze be not too 
broad, 1650 Futter Psgahi vy, vil. 128 A black bull..with 
a fair square blaze in his forehead. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2030/4 A black Mare about 12 or 13 hands high, having a 
Blaze in her right Eye. 1858 Hucues Scour. White Horse 
17 If it wasn’t for the blaze in her face, and the white feet. 
1884 Blackw. Mag, Aug. 170/2 Herefords with great ‘blazes’ 
of white on their honest faces. 

2. transf. A white mark made on a tree, generally 
by chipping off a slice of bark, to indicate a path 
or boundary in a forest ; also a track indicated by 
a line of such marks. (First in U.S.) 

1737 Wes ey Wks, (1872) 1. 68 We then foundanother blaze 
and pursued it. 18x13 Mrs. ScHiMMELPENNICK tr. C. Lav- 
celot's Tour (1816) I. 123 A little blaze here and there, on 
particular trees, is the only direction. 1820 Soutury ]Ves- 
fey 1.123. 1822 De Quixcev Confess. (1862) 243 A blaze 
of white paint upon a certain elite of the trees marked out 
by the forester as ripe for the axe. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. 
vill. 11, (1849) 365 We had come to the sixth mile blaize, a 
boundary mark on a pine, 1885 Pad? Afall G.7 May 4/2 
Tracked by the land surveyor’s blazes on the huge trunks. 

Blaze (biéz), v.1 Forms: 3 blas-ie(n, 4-5 
blas-en, 5 -yn, 4-6 blase, 5-7 blaise, -ze, 6- 
blaze; Sc. 5-6 blese, 6-7 bleise, 8- bleeze. 
Fa. 2. and pple. blazed. [f. Buaze sd.1: no cor- 
resp. vb. in OE., or in any other Teut. lang.] 

1. inér. To burn with a bright fervent flame. 
Often with away, forth, out. To blaze up: to 
burst or flash into a blaze. 

@izz5 Aucr. &. 296 Al pet hus blasie uord er me lest wene. 
1393 Lana... P. PLC. xx. 185 A kyx ober a candele pat 
cauht hab fuyr, and blasep. 1393 Gower Conf. 1.258 The 
sparke .. blaseth out on every side. 1513 DouGtas Exeis 
xu. Iv. 30 The altar blesand of hayt fyre. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 3% Blase, eflammare, 1718 Porx [tiad u. 369 We 
raised Our verdant altars, and the victims blazed, 1790 
Burns Lam O'Shant., Fast by an ingle bleezing finely. 
1813 Scott Mokedy 1. xx, When that spark blazed forth to 
flame. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § 16. 106 In one of these 
[clefts] a pine-fire was soon blazing briskly. 

b. transf. Said of the place lighted by the blaze. 

1876 GREEN Short /1ist. vii. § 6 (1882) 408 The streets of 
London hlazed with bonfires. 

2. trans. To cause to blaze, to give to the flames. 
rare. To blaze up: to set a-blaze. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 745 They be blasyd both body 
and hals. c1s25 SKELTON Reflyc. 294 Doutlesse ye shail 
be blased And be hrent at a stake. 1865 Sat. Rev. 16 Dec. 
754 If some new Guy Faux were to succeed in blazing up 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

3. intr. To burn with the fervour of devotion, 
excitement, or passion: said of persons and their 
feelings, Zo dlaze up: to ‘firc up’ in wrath. 

ai225 Ancr. RK. 426 Luue eet Cristes fur bet he wule 

et hlasie in vre heorte. 1393 Lanar.. 2. Pd. C. xx. 188 ‘Til 
holy gost by-gynne to ylowen and blase. 1593 Suaxs. 

3 Mlen, VI, v. iv. 71, I need not adde more fuell to your fire, 
For well I wot, ye blaze to burne them out. 1841 D'I[srar.i 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 36 His anger too easily blazed forth. 
1878 Serrev Stern. 111, 528 Stein.. blazed up, and there 
was an exchange of hot words, 


. Buast ‘blowing.’ 
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4. 7o blaze out (trans,): to cause to flare away, 
to exhaust in a blaze of passion or excess (arch.) ; 
(iztr.) to go out with a flare, subside from its blaze. 

1779 Jounson Rochester, L. P.(1816)179 He..-blazed out 
his youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness. 1824 
Dispin Libr. Comp. 718 He blazed out his life. 1884 L’pool. 
Daily Post 27 June 5 The temporary excitement .. had 
blazed out, and numbers were leaving the House. : 

5. indr. Yo shine like flame or fire; to shine 
brightly, glitter, be resplendent. Also with forzh. 

1393 Lane. P. Pl. C. xxi. 243 Tho bis barn was ybore 
per blased a sterre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. iv. 
(1495) 553 It is kyndly that shynynge of metall blase the 
more yf they be shynyd wyth other lyght. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1. 194 Eyes That sparkling blaz’d. 1718 Pore Jdiad 
ll. 527 The dreadful aegis .. Blazed on her arm. 1831 
CartyL_e Sart, Res. u.1x, But Half-men, in whom that 
divine handwriting has never blazed forth, 1835 Lytron 
Rienzé 1x. 1. 371 Robed in scarlet that literally blazed with 
gold. 1877 A.B, Epwarps Up Nive xxi. 608 The sun blaz- 
ing over head. : : 

b. ¢rans. with cognate object. 
1667 Mitton P. L. x. 65 The Father .. on the Son Blaz’d 
forth unclouded Deitie, 1697 Concreve Mourn, Bride. 
iii, All conspired to blaze promiscuous light, 
6. zztr. To shine or be conspicuous with brilliancy 
of character, splendour of position or talents, 
grandeur, renown. Also with oz. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1. 5 Blaseb and schineb 
clerliche pe riz3t rule of bewes, 1639 Futter Holy War u. 
xxx. (1840) 89 The less his fame blazed, the more his devotion 
burned. 1756 Burke Sxé/. & B. Wks. 1. 170 In this de- 
scription. .the terrible and sublime blaze out together. 1859 
Hetrs Friends én C. Ser. 11. I.i. 20 To blaze out into a suc- 
cessful marriage. 1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. 1. ut. iv. 158 
Cardinal Albert Kur-Mainz.. blazes widely abroad, in the 
busy reign of Karl V. 
+7. trans. ?To dazzle or daze with light ; fg. 
to blind. Oés. 
c14s0 Henryson Moral Fables 34 The fauour of thy face, 
For thy defence is foule and disfigurate, Brought to the 
light, blased, blunt and blate. 1370 Piththy Note Papists 
(Collier) 15 As thogh Ye would the People blase, And make 
them think I did not wel: this said he without maze. 
8. intr. Zo blaze away: to fire continuously with 
guns or artillery; fg. to work at anything with 
enthusiastic vigour (col/og.). Cf. fire away. 
1826 Sheridauzaua 331 Sheridan blazed away, right and 
left. 1843 Dickens in Life 141 I went at it again, and .. 
blazed away till 9 last night. 1857 LivINGsTONE Vil. 140 
We .. blazed away at the lions. 
Blaze (blaz), v.2 Forms: 4-5 blas-en, 5 blasin, 
-yn, 6-7 blase, 6- blaze. /a. 7. and pple. blazed 
(fa. pple. once in 6 blasen; cf. Ger. geblasen, 
Du. geblazex blown). [In sense 1 apparently the 
same word as ON. é/asa to blow (as the wind, 
with the mouth, bellows, a trumpet), OHG. é/ésan 
(MHG., and mod.G. 6/asex), MDu. and Du. 6/éze1, 
Goth. -d/ésax (in uf-blésax to blow up, puff up) :— 
OTeut. *bfés-an, f. root *b/é- (Aryan *dA/2-, L. 
fia-re. see BLOW) with suffixal -s- (perhaps from 
the present stem) taken into the root. The verb 
(*bles-an) was not preserved in OE., where it 
was represented only by the derivative sb. d/:s-2, 
The ME. vb. was prob. a. ON. 
bldsa (unless direct connexion with LG. or Du. 
bldésen, blésen, can be traced). Its later history is 
confused with that of BLazon, evidently through 
associating the infinitive 6/as-ex with the pre- 
existing sb. d/ason, Buazon ‘shield, heraldic 
shield.’ The proper senses of d/aze and blazon, 
acted and reacted upon each other in the 16th c.: 
see senses 3-6, and Biazon uv. 4-6. In later uses 
of sense 2, there may also be often traced an 
association with BLAZE v.!, as if to ‘blaze abroad,’ 
were to ‘expose to the full blaze of publicity.’] 
+1. To blow (e.g. with a musical instrument) ; 
to puff. Also with owt. Ods. 

c1384 CHaucer /7. Fawe (1866) With his blake clarioun 
He gan to blasen [v.~. -yn, -in] out a soun As lowde as 
beloweth wynde in helle. 148x Caxton Xeynard (Arb.,) 78 
They {beer and wulf] conne wel huylen and blasen, stele 

and robbe. 1535 (cf. Brazinc Apd. a.) 

2. érans. To proclaim (as with a trumpet), to 
publish, divulge, make known. 
e1450 [see BLazer®.} 1541 Barnes H&s. (1573) 198 Then 
were you first of all, assoyled of your allegyance, and that 
absolucion was blasen and blowen, preached, and taught, 
throughout all the world. 1548 Una t, etc. Erasur. Par. 
Pref. 11 In blasyng the Antichristian decrees. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 1. 227 What ayles this ardour To blase my onely 
secrets? 1588 GREENE Pandosto (1843) 14 ‘This proclamation 
being once blased through the country. 1613 Heywoop 
Sily, Age in, i. Wks. 1874 ILI. 139 Through all our Ebbes 
and Tides my Trump hath blaz'd her. 1753 Foote Exg. 
in Paris u, (1763) 26 The Secret might soon be blaz’d. 
1823 Scotr Peveril (1865) 37 What I have to tell you is 
widely blazed. 1859 TENNYSON Vizc2 593. 

b. withabroad (forth, about). The prevalent use. 

1552 Huto1.t, Dlaseabrode, pubdico. 1564 Brief E.vau.” ij, 
Rather to be lamented. .then to be blased abrode in wordes. 
16or Snaks. Ful. C n. ii, 31 The Heauens themselues blaze 
forth the death of Princes. 1611 Brs_e J/ark i. 45 He went 
out, and beganne to publish it much, and to blase abroad 
the matter. 1622 WitTuer in Farr’s S. /’, (1848) 220 I know 


-. his worth ‘Io be the same which I have blazed forth. 
1791 Boswett Foknson (1816) 11. 346 vote, Fearing .. that 


BLAZER. 


I should blaze it abroad in his lifetime. 1824 W. Irvixc 
T. Trav. 1. 335 The affair was blazed about next morning. 
+c. with clause: To spread the report hat. Obs. 
1553-87 Foxe A. § M, (1684) 11. 47/1 They falsely accuse 
him, which blaze, that he began with plausible matter. 1578 
T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 90 Fame flew abroade, blazing 
that Mutezuma feared the Christians, 
+d. To decry, defame, hold up to infamy. Oés. 

1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 6 Minos was alwayes blazed 
and disgraced throughout all the Theaters of Athens. 

+3. To describe heraldically, to BLazon. Obs. 

1440 Prowp. Parv. 38 Blasyn or dyscry armys, describe, 
1530 Pauscr. 456 He can blase armes as well as any 
herault. 1572 BossEwELL Arvmerie u.24 His Armes are 
thus to be blazed .. He beareth a Shielde Argente, etc. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /utedd. v. (1628) 120 Our mixed manner 
of blasing armes in broken French and English put to- 
gether, 21628 F, Grevit_e Siduey (1652) 44 What Herald 
[can] blaze their Arms without a blemish? 

+b. absol. Obs. 

1586 Ferne &laz, Gentrie 163 Able to blaze bv all those 

waies .. whereby Armes were euer blazoned. 
+e. (fig.) 70 blaze one's arms, was used in sense 2 
=to publish, celebrate, describe. Oés. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 17 A veri frend .. hath 
dun mi arrand and blasd mi arms abrode. 1579 Touson 
Calvin's Sertu. Tim.735/2 Let their armes bee blased, that 
euery man may detest them. 

4. With mixture of senses 2 and 3. 


+a. To describe, set forth with éclat, celebrate. 
{1553 Douctas ue/s xa. Prol. 165 And forthirmore, to 
blasin [47SS. read blason] this new day, Quhay micht di- 
scryue the birdis blisful bay?] 1566 ‘T. Stapleton Ret, Unir. 
Fewell iii. 131 Haue you .. blased out the Apostle of that 
people, with these Charitable Titles: Hypocrite, etc.? 1574 
tr. Marlorat's A pocalips 15 This title agreeth to god only, 
according as he blazeth himselfe by it saying: I am God 
almighty. «1635 Corbet Poenis (1807) 65 He .. that would 
write And blaze thee thoroughly, may at once sayall, Here 
lies the anchor our admiral. 
+ b. To describe pictorially, depict, portray. Ods. 
1579 E. K. in Speuser’s Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded. § 1 They 
use to blaze and portraict..the.. lineaments. 1642 R. 
CaRrenTER Zxfer. vi. vil. 169 In blazing the Transfigur- 
ation of Christ, they put it off without any blazing figure, 
without a transfiguration of words. . 
+5. To paint or adorn with armorial bearings 


or heraldic devices; to BLAzon. Oés. 

1620 Unton Inv. 18 One hanginge table blazed w' armes. 

+6. To emblazon. oct. rare. (in quot. fy.) 

1813 Scott Rokedy iv. xvi, High was Redmond's youthful 
name Blazed in the roll of martial fame. 

Blaze, v.2 [f. Biaze sb.2] trans. To mark 
(trees) with white by chipping off a piece of bark. 
Also to indicate (a spot or path) by such marks. 

181z J. Henry Cau. agst. Quebec 24 A path tolerably dis- 
tinct, which we made more so by blazing the trees, /6z¢d. 
Blazing every carrying-place. 1850 /yaser’s Alag. XLI. 
22 The settlers .. blazed roads through the woods, by chip- 
ping the bark off the trees, 1859 HoLLanp Gold F. iti. 42 
Plunge into the eternal forest that sleeps in front, and blaze 
the trees. 1878 H, M. Stantey Dark Cont, Il. xiii. 366 
We ‘blazed’ very many of the largest with our hatchets. 

Blazed, #//. a.) rare. [f. Bhaze v1] Set in 
flames ; fg. inflamed. 

1631 R. H. Arvaiguu:. Whole Creat. xi. § 1. 97 Or Orall 
and Vocall [Organs], bleared and blazed from the Hell- 
inflamed tongue. 

Blazed, ff/.a.2 [f. Buaze v.2] Published, 
made famous. 

1590 SPENSER A/uiopotinos 266 Her blazed fame. 1671 
Mitton Samtsox 528 The sons of Anak, famous now and 
blazed. 

Blazed (bléizd), pp/. 2.3 [f. BuazE sé.2 and v.5} 

1. Having a blaze or white mark on the face. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No, 2030/; A Brown bay Gelding ..blaz’d 
down his Face. 1727 Brapi.ey Faw. Dict.s.v. Horse, He is 
prized far That is Cole-black, and blazed with a Star. _ 

2. U.S. Of trees: Marked with white by cutting 
off a patch of the bark. Of a path or boundary 
line: Indicated by blazed trees. 

1737 Wes.ey IVs, (1872) I. 68 A line of blazed trees, (that 
is, marked by cutting off part of the bark), 1822 J. Furnr 
Lett, Amer. 154 To follow the blazed lines marked out by 
the surveyor. 1883 Brer Harte Carguinez yiii. 176 At 
right angles with the ‘ blazed’ tree. 

Bla‘zeless, 2. Without blaze or flame. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 176 A bright but blazeless fire. 

+ Bla-zen, vw. Obs. A by-form of BLazx v.! 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11.74 Had not the Repre- 
sentation .. prov’d abortive, and expir'd like a blazening 
Star. 

Blazer! (blétzas). [f. Buaze v.1+-ER1] 

1. Anything which blazes or shires; as a comet 
(0bs.), or ( familiarly) a very bright day. 

@ 1635 Corset Poems (1807) Thus we leave the blazers 
coming over. 1875 Miss Brappon /fostages Fort. I, iii. 88 
The day .. a blazer, cloudless blue. 

b. A light jacket of bright colour wom at 
cricket or other sports. 

1880 7isxves 19 June, Men in spotless flannel, and club 
‘blazers.’ 1885 Durhauw Univ. Frnt. 21 Feb.g1 The latest 
novelty .. for the river is flannels, a blazer, and spats. 

Blazer 2, Also 4 blasour, 5 -eyr, 5-6 -er. 
[f. Braze v.42 +-ER1.] 

1. One who proclaims or publishes; a ‘trumpeter.’ 

1450 Jest. Love 1. (1560) 289b/1 Tho loveden blasours, 
tho curreiden glosours, the welcomeden flatterers. 1552 
Hu toe, Blaser of bruite or fame. 1617 Hizrown Hs. (1620) IL, 
354 A blazer of that worth & excellencie which is in God. 


BLAZERY. 


a 618 Rateicn Maxims St. in Rem. (1661) 74 ‘Vo have 
their blazers abroad to set out their virtues. 

+2. A blazoner. Odés. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B ivb, The blaseyr shall .. blase the 
colowre sentri. 1587 GotpinG De Aforiay ili. (1617) 37 The 
first blazer of their Pedegrees. 

Bla‘zery. [f. Buazx sb.lorv.! + -eny; cf. finery.] 
Splendour, adomment ; jewellery. 

1883 //arfer's Mag. Mar. 520/2 Buy .. the biggest dia- 
mond ring... and wear such blazcry wherever you go. 

Blazing (blé-zin), vé/.5d.! Also 5 blasynge. 
[f. Buaze v1 + -1nG!.] 

a. A flaming, burning. b. Shining, splendour. 
e1440 Promp. Parv, 38 Blasynge or flamynge of fyre, 
SJlammacio. 1563 ffomilics un. Excess. Appar. (1839) 316 
‘The more thou garnish thy selfe with these outward blazings. 
1639 Fuccer //oly Har. ii.(1840) 2 A fading comet, whose 
blazing portended the ruin of that nation. 31859 G. WiLson 
LE. Forbes iv. 99 No needless blazings of phosphorus. 

Blazing, v4/. 50.2 [f. Buaze v.24 +-1ne 1h] 

1. a. Proclaiming or ‘trumpeting.’ b. Boasting. 

1563 dfomilies nn. fdolatry (1859) 237 Blasphemons bold 
blasing of manifest Idolatry. 1589 Neds Anat. Absurd. 
7 The blazing of Womens slender praises. 1628 Fevtuam 
Resotves \. \Xxx. (1647) 248 The blazings of the proud will 
goe out in a stench and smoke. 

+ 2.=Buazonina. Obs. 

e440 f’routp. Parv, 38 Biasynge of armys, descrifcio. 
1486 B&. St. Albaus, féer. Aj, Folowyth the Blasyng of all 
maner armys. 1530 Patscr. 165 Béason, a blasyng or dis- 
cryvyng of ons armes. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. x. 
56 Some painted picture or blasing of armes. ; 

Blazing, vé/. 50.3 [f. Buazev.3} The marking 
of trees by chipping off a patch of the bark. 

1818 Cossett Nesid. U.S. (1822) 273 We soon lost all 
appearance of the track .. and of the ‘d/azing’ of the trees. 

Bla‘zing, ///. z.!. Innorthern ME. blesand ; 
for other forms see the vb. [f. Bhaze v.1+-1nG2.] 

1. Flaming with force. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 3706 Of brennynge fyre a blasyng bronde. 
1§13 Douctas 4neis xt. ix. 103 The blesand torchys 
schayn. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With 
Naphtha and Asphaltus. 1855 Macaucay “/is?. Eng. LI. 
340 The sight of the blazing dwellings. 

Jig. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout xxxiii. 299 She .. fixed 
a glance blazing with rage and scorn on the driver. 

3. Shining vehemently ; bright-coloured, glaring. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. VI. 297 Gay blasynge 
debs 1425 Ord. eons Alims-ho. in’ Entick 
Londou WV. 354 That the overcloathing..be dark and brown 
of colour, and not staring ne blaising. 1848 TnackERAyY 
Lan. Fair i, Horses tn blazing harness. 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit i, A blazing sun upon a fierce August day. 

. fig. 

1576 Lamparbe Peramd, Kent (18261134 The fame thereof 
is..ahove all other most blasing and glorious. 1596 
Srenser /, Q. 1. iv. 8 Her bright blazing beautie. 

3. Vencry. Of scent: Very strong; as opposed 
to a cold scent, t.e. a weak one. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sforts in. i. § 2.142 They..can 
hunt a cold scent, and yet with a blazing one they run 
breast high. 

Blazing, f//.a.2 [f. Buaze v.2 + -1ne2.] 

+1. Blowing. Oés. 

1535 CoverDaLe IVisdow xvii. 18 Whether it were a 
blasynge wynde, or a swete song of y* byrdes. 

+b. Boastful (2 ‘blowing their own trumpet’). 

1§33 LinpaLe Axsw. to More's Dial, Wks. II]. 107 The 
blasing hypocrites. 1549 CoverpaLe FErasiu, Par. 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 Let them never so muche with their blasyng wordes 
boaste theinselves. . 

Blazingly (blétzinli), adv. [f. Buaztne pp2 al. 
+-LY2.)] Ina blazing manner. 

1830 Fraser's Alag. 11. 434 The interior .. was blazingly 
illuminated. 1874 Masson Three Devils 313 The lesson .. 
may be enforced, less blazingly perhaps, but still clearly. 

Blazing star. 

+1. A comet. Oés. 

tsoz Arnotpe Chrrow. (1811) 36 This yere..a blasing 
Sterre. 1587 Freminc Cout. Holiushed (11. 344/1 In the 
moneth of Maie .. a blasing starre appeared, descending in 
the north-west, the beard whereof streamed into the south- 
east. 1601 SHaxs, Ad/s Hell t. iii. 91 And wee might haue 
a good woman borne bunt ore enerie blazing starre, or at an 
earthquake, ’twonld mend the Lotterie well. 1640-1 Lo. J. 
Dicsy Sf. iu //o. Com. g Feb. 7 1 looked upon it .. with 
terrour, as upon a Commet, a placing starre. 1711 Appi- 
son Sfect. No, 127 ? 5 The same Prognostication as the 
Tail of a Blazing Star. 1762 Fatconer Shipwr. ur 563 
Advances to the sun some blazing star. 

2. fig. The brilliant centre of admiration ; ‘cyno- 
sure,’ ‘star.’ arch. 

1460 Pol. Rel. §& L. Pocms (1866) 54 Heyle blasyng starre 
withowte peere! I beseche the as thou art moder of mercy. 
1559 Merr. Mag., Mowbray'’s Bau. xiii, Proud I that would 
alone be Blasi sterre. 1611 Barkstep //irci (1876) 106 
I{er beauty like a blazing starre admired. 1634 S. R. Noble 
Soldier i. i. in Bullen O. #7. (1882) 1. 291 But that I must 
be held Spaines blazing Starre. 1818 Scotr /frt. Mid. 
xIviii, She has been the ruling belle—the blazing star—the 
universal toast of the winter. 

+3. = BiazeE 562 1. 

"es Lond. Gas. No. 4183/4 A bay Gelding..3 white Feet, 
a Blazing Star. 

4. The popular name of threc different North 
American plants: Alerts farinosa, Chamelirium 
Mntenm, and Liatris sguarrosa. 

Blazon (blé'z’n), sd. Forms: 4 blasoun, 
blasen, 4-7 blason, « Sc. blasowne, 6- blazon. 
(a. F. d/ason (found in other Romanic langs., as 
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Sp. d/ason, Pg. brasao, It. blasone, Vr. blezo, b1/20). 
By Dicz and Littré referred to a ‘eut. word identical 
cither with Eng. Buazx sé.! flame, with Buaze 56.4 
a conspicuous mark, or with Ger. d/ascn to blow 
(Buaze v.2), OHG. b/és6 a trumpeter. But the 
original incaning of OF. d/asoz was not, as these 
conjectures assume, ‘glory’ or ‘proclamation,’ or 
eveu ‘armorial shield,’ but simply ‘shield’ in the 
literal sense. This is proved by the earlicst quota- 
tions in Fr. and Eng., and by the derived OF. sense 
of ‘shoulder-blade.’} 
I. Proper senses. 

+1. A shicld used in war. Ods. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr, Kut, 828 His bronde & his blasoun 
bobe pay token. ?a1q0oo Alorte sirth. 1860 Blasons blode 
and blankes they hewene. c1qz5 Wynroun Crow, vii. 
Xxxiil, 21 Willame of Spens percit a Blasowne. [see also 2.] 

2. Hier. A shield in heraldry; armorial bearings, 
coat of arms; a banner bearing the arms. (The 
first 3 quotations connect this with sense 1.) 

¢ 1325 Coer de 1. 5727 In his blasoun, verrayment, Was 
i-paynted a serpent. 1350 Mil. Palerue 3572 Bereth in 
his blasoun ‘ of a brit hewe a wel huge werwolf * wonderli 
depeinted. 1377 Lanci. 7’. 72 B. xvi. 179 A ful bolde 
bacheler *I knewe hym by his blasen. 

1575 Turserv. Veuery ii. 7 The authour of that booke 
which amongst other things gaue this blason to the hounds 
ofthat Lords kennel. 1605 Campin Aewr, (1637) 228 The first 
Christians uscd uo other blazon in their shields then the 
name of Christ and a crosse. 17z0 WELTON Swf, Sou of God 
I. vii. 138 To stamp their Escutcheon with a Blazon of the 
most high Descent to future ages. 3814 Scotr Ld. of 
Isles 1. xx, With St. George’s blazon red. 183z MacauLay 
aa teta 20 Slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells, 

Jig. 1601 Suaks. Tiel. N.1. v. 312 Thy tongue, thy face, 
thy limbes, actions, and spirit, Do giue thee fiue-fold blazon. 

b. Sc. Law. The badge of office worn by a 


king’s messenger on his arm. (Jamieson.) 

1773 Exsxine Just. Law Scot. wv. iv. § 33 (JAM.) The libel 
will be cast, if it do not expressly mention that the mes- 
senger .. displayed his blazon. 

3. Description or representation, according to 
the rules of Heraldry, of armorial bearings. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry 1. ii. (1660) 13 Blazon is taken .. 


strictly for an explication of Armes in apt and significant , 


terms, 1667 BE. Cuampertayne St, Gt. Brit, i. u. ii. (1743) 
53 The blazon of the Arms of Great Britain .. is as follows. 
17zz A. Nispet (f7fle) A System of Heraldry .. With the 
‘True Art of Blazon, according to the most approved Heralds 
in Europe. 1864 Bouteit /leraddry I1ist. & Pop. xix. 300 
The earliest blazon of a Royal Banner... occurs in the Roll 
of Caerlaverock. 

II. The following show more or less influence 
of Biaze wv.2 

4. transf. A description or record of any kind ; 
csp. a record of virtues or excellencies. 

1577 HELLowes Gueuara’s Faut, /:p. 60 It doth not sceme 
to me a man may haue better blason in his house, than to 
be, & also descended of, a bloud vnspotted. ¢ 1600 Siaks. 
Souu. cvi, In the blazon of sweet beauties best. 1631 B. 
Jonson New Jun 1. iii, Fair mien, discourses, civil exer- 
cise, And all the blazon of a gentleman. 1748 T'Homson 
Cast, fudol, 1. \xiii, Beyond the blazon of my mortal pen. 
1854 Patmore Augel tu Ho. 1. u. iv, Their many gentle 
virtues miss Proud virtue’s blazon. 

5. ‘Show, divtlgation, publication’ (Johnson) ; 
=Buazine vél, sb.2 1. 

r60z Suaks. //aut. 1. v. 21 But this eternall blason must 
not be To eares of flesh and bloud. a@ 1734 Nortu Examen 
1. ii. P r41 If the facts are not true.. the adverse Party 
soon make a Blazon of them abroad. 

“i ?Cf. prec. quot. from Hami/et,and Buaze sb.1 4. 

1857 Sears A thau. vi. 56 The prophet could not bear the 
sudden blazon, and fell as one dead beneath the too ardent 
effulgence. 

Blazon (blé'-zan), v. [f. prec. sb., or directly: 
from F. d/asonner (similarly f. ¥. 4/aso) in use 
in 15th c. As shewn under Buazk v.2, that vb. 
was in carlier usc in this sensc; and in the 16th. 
the two words acted and reacted on each other: 
cf. 4-6 below, and senses 3-60f Buazk v.2 Indeed 
so far as the evidence goes, the non-heraldic senses 
are the earlier, though the heraldic usc of d/asyy 
( BLAzE v.- sensc 3) in the Promp. Parv. makes it 
likely that 6/azon in sense I may go back to¢1§co.] 

I. Mecraldic, and extensions. 

1. ¢rans. To describe in proper heraldic language. 
Also absol. 

1586 exxe Blaz. Geutrie 202 If this following be blazoned 
by you. 1610 Guituim //eraléry ti. 5 To blazon is to ex- 
presse what the shapes, kinds, and colour of things born in 
Armes are together with their apt significations. 1775 T’. 
Warton fist. Eug. Poctry I. 455 They pretend to blazon 
the arms painted in the glass windows, 1815 Scr?édleomania 
303 In the same hook we find the exact arms properly 
blazoned of Semiramis, Queen of Babylon. 

2. To depict or paint (armorial bearings) accord- 
ing to the rules of heraldry. 

1570 Sewipill Ballates (1872) 65 With Guldis and Rukis, 
blasnit equallie Is the auld armes of the Hammiltounis. 
1593 Kites & Mou. Ch. Durh. (1842), Having his armes 
verie excellentlie blasoned in fine coulored ylasse. 1864 
Sxeat tr. Vhland’s Poems 381 In colours bright and fair, 
[ach warrior’s name and scutcheon is duly blazoned there. 
1875 Fursivae in Thynne's Animady. 93 The arms of the 
Chancellor are blazond at the back of the title. 
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BLAZONING. 


b. transf. and fig. ‘Yo paint or depict in colours; 
to illuminate, set off or set out with fine colouring. 

1699 Gartu Mispens. 1.15 She blazons in dread Smiles 
her hideous forin, 1772 Pietcuer Logica Gener, 41 The 
Christian virtues which blazon his character. 1812 Byron 
Ch. lar. 1. iii, Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, V1. uit. ¥. § 5 Their effect is ofientinies deeper 
when their lines are dim, than when they are blazoned with 
crimson and pale gold. 1871 R. Vitris Catudlus Iniv. 51 A 
broidery..whose curious art did blazon valour of heroes. 

3. To inscribe (anything) zh arms, paintings, 
names of distinction, sct forth in colours, or in some 
otmamental way; to adorn as with blazonry. 

1813 Scott 7ricruz, in. xix, A hall, whose walls so wide 
Were blazon’d all with feats of pride. 1827 — Sure. Dan. 
i. 24 The door itself was blazoned with the name of Gideon 
Grey, M.A. Surgeon, &c. &c. 1862 Mrs, Brownine forced 
Kecrait viii, And blazon the brass with their naines. 1866 
Morey Dutch Rep, un. iii. 166 Vhe blood-red flag of the 
‘Sacred office’... blazoned upon either side with the por- 
traits of Alexander and of Ferdinand. 

b. fg. ‘Yo adom or vive lustre to (as preat 
names fittingly illuminated adorn a genealogical 
roll or record), 

1815 Scribblconiauia 130 note, One more individual shall 
blazon my page. Jéfd. 197 One of the greatest men that 
ever blazoned the annals of painting. 

II. Related also to Buaze 7.2 

4. To describe fitly, sct forth honourably in words; 
= BLAZE v.2 4, 

1§13 Dovcias vEucis 1. Prol. 329 By him pertitlie blasonis 
he All wirschep, manhcid and nobilite. 1§9z Suaks. oz. 
& Ful. 1. vi. 26 1f the neasure of thy ioy Be heapt like iniue, 
and that thy skill be more T’o blason it. 1824 Camrsety 
Theodric 90 Glowing pages, blazoning forth ‘The fancied 
image of his leader's worth. 1863 Mrs. C. CLrarke S/aks. 
Char. xv. 384 No herald more eloquently blazons the kingly 
attributes and virtues. 

5. To publish vanntingly or boastfully, boast of. 
(Cf. Bazine vd/. 5b.4, ppl a.*) 

1534 Lo. Bernens Gold, Bh. Af. Aurel. (1546) Q iij, 1 wold 
neuer blasen louc with my tongue. /érdd. li vij, And there we 
blason and boste. 1549 Compl. Scot. 14 Ther is diuerse 
men that can blason the veyris in the tanerne, or at the fyir 
syde, amang the vulgar ignorant pepil. 1807 W. Irvixc 
Sadmag. (1824) 124 My friend Launcelot is not a man to 
blazon any thing. 1r8rz Soutury Fssays (1832) I. 133. 

6. To proclaim, make public, ‘trumpet ';= BLAZE 
v.22. Also with forv/, ou’. Often in a bad sense. 

1677 Hanmer Aluc, Lect. Hist, (16191) 215 To be silent, and 
not to blason at all so hainous an offence. 1591 SrENSER 
Tearcs Muses 102 To blazon out their blames. 1681 Baxter 
Apol. Noucouf, Min. 18 To blazon and aggravate our suf- 
ferings. 1731 Frecpine Aled, Jéusd. w.i, A common trick 
..to blazon out the reputation of women whose virtue you 
have destroyed. 1845 Lp. Camppett Chancetlors (1857) II. 
xxxiv. 106 That the Queen’s shanie.. might not be blazoned 
on the journals. 1863 KincLaxe Crimea LIL. ix. 94 To 
have it blazoned out to the world. 

b. with compl. 

ar619 Foturrsy ff/cout, 1. xiii. § 3 (1622) 138 He, whom 
you blazoned to be immortall. 

Blazoned (blé'-zand), Af/.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1, Painted with a heraldic device. 

1830 Prarp Poeuts (1865) 1. 176 Far from me is the gazing 
throng, The blazoned shield, and the nodding plume. 

2. transf. and fig. Conspicuously or brilliantly 
displayed; proclaimed, celebrated, ‘trumpeted.’ 

1762 Fatcoxrer Shifwr. 1. 132 Blazon’d perc: spread 
from zone to zone. 185§ TENNYSON Oae Helliugtou 56 
Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds. 1870 Disraei 
Lothair xxviii. 126 ‘There would be a blazoned paragraph 
in the journals. 

Blazoner (blézono1). [f. as prec. + -ER!.] 

1. One who blazons arms; a herald. 

1586 Ferne Blas. Geutrie Ded., Our new conceited Bla- 
zonners, which haue borrowed onely their lighis at the 
lamps of two late English Armorists. 1610 Guittim /e- 
raldry 1. vi. 62, 1611 Cotcr., Vair..the grayish colour 
of some eyes; also, that which our Blasonners call Verry. 
ae S. Kent Bauuer Displ. 11. 764 Some Blazoners hold.. 
that then such Bearing is more aptly termed Parted per 
Cross. 1815 fucyel. Brit. (ed. 5) X. 3991 There is a sort 
which blazoners call assumptive arms. 

2. transf. One who records or sets forth with 
commendation ; one who proclaims or ‘ trumpets.’ 

1603 Florio Wontafeuc 1. xxv. (1632) 86 If I were a great 
blazoner of mine owne actions. 1796 Burkr Let. Vodble Ld. 
Wks. VIII. 37 These historians, recorders, and blazuners of 
virtues and arms. 

Blazoning (blézanin\, 74/. sé. 
-1nc lJ 

1. The art of describing heraldic devices. 

1610 Guituim Sferaldry 1. 1.6 In Blazoning you must vse 
an aduised deliberation before you enter therunto, « 1586 
Canvion /fist, (ref. (1633) x. 32 His skill in blasoning of 
armes. 

2. The painting of heraldic devices; concr. a 
heraldic device. 

a1649 Drums. or Hawru. Consid. te Parl, Wks iiqgia) 
185 Without the bar in the blazoning of his arms. 1828 
Tyt.er /list. Scot, (1864) I. 321 On the shield of Prince 
Henry .. there is no appearance of any heraldic blazoning. 
3852 Miss Yonce Caicos 11877) I]. xaat. 327 Subtleties, 
representing Catherine's patron Saint, blazonings, or her 
motto and Henry’s. 

b, =" Hluminating.” 

1843 Lytton Last Bar.1. v. 68 The blazoning of missals. 

3. The action of proclaiming or publishing. 

1§33 BeELLeNves Livy 11. 202 The blasontng and predica- 


[f as prec. + 


BLAZONING. 


cioun of his luffing. 1642 R. CARPENTER Exfer. v. vii. 243 
Be not so large in the blazoning of your due Obedience. 

Bla‘zoning, ///.a.  [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] 

That: paints or describes heraldic devices. 

1864 Burton Scot dér. I]. 814 Man is a blazoning 
animal. 

+ Bla-zonize, v. Ods. [see -1zE.] To celebrate. 

1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 22 Whose loue may..blazonize thy 
wanton sports, 

Bla‘zonment. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 

1. Blazoning, setting forth in bright colours. 

1883 Gd, iVords 238 The..chapel, with its lovely reredos 
and its blazonment of colour. 

2. The action of proclaiming or publishing. 

1876 Geo. Exior Dax. Der. vy. xxxvi. 332 A blazonment of 
herself as the infelicitous wife who had produced nothing 
but daughters, 

Blazonry (bléizanri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. The description or depicting of heraldic devices. 

1622 PeacHan Compl. Gent xv.(1634) 158, I purpose not 
heere to enter into a large field and absolute discourse of 
Blazonry. 1829 Scotr Desonol, iti.g8 Those who practise 
the art of blazonry. 

2. A heraldic device, or collection of heraldic 
devices ; armorial bearings. 

a 1649 Drumo. of Hawtn. Disc. Liupresas Wks, (1711) 228 
The old impresa or arms, blazonry of the house and family. 
1805 SouTHEY -Vadoc in HW. x, Madoc approach’d, and saw 
the blazonry. 1845 CarLyLe Cromwell's Lett. § Sp. (1873) 
I. 19 fhe Cromwell blazonry..has given place to Montague 
blazonry. 


18so Brackie Eschylus Il. 273 Broidered vestments torn 
in many a shred, Grief’s blazonry. 1877 Farrar Jy Youth 
xxxiv. 342 ‘To make you .. read on your souls the heraldic 
blazonry of their high origin from God. 

3. fig. Display by brilliant colouring, setting 
forth with artistic skill. 

1814 SoutHey Roderick 11. 14 That vision floated still 
Before his sight with all her blazonry. 1816 J. Scott Vs. 
Paris (ed. 5) 173 The blazonry, in stone or canvass, of the 
exploits that have wasted their blood and treasure. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P.iii. 19 No pageants, no sights, no 
shows, except the eternal blazonry of nature. 

+ Bla‘zure. Ods.=Biazon sé, 3, BLazonny. 

1523 Lo. Berners /vo/ss. 1. cclxxxi. 421 The blasure of 
his armes was goules, two fesses sable, a border sable. 

Blazy (blé-zi), a, [f. Buaze sd.t+-y.] Full of 
blaze, blazing. 

1838 P. Partey Zales ab. Christm. xxxii. 293 A great 
blazy fire. 1850 CLovuGH Remains (1869) 1. 167 In the 
grimy or the blazy period, in the imprisonment or de- 
liverance of the gases. 


Ble, obs. f. BLEA sb., var. BLEE, Ods., colour, etc. 
-ble, a. OF. -d/c :—L. -bilem, nom. -bili-s, suffix 
forming verbal adjs., with the sense ‘given to, 
tending to, like to, fit to, able to’; as in sta-dili- 
‘like, ft to stand.’ After consonant stems, -767/7-, 
as uend-i-bili-, vinc-t-btili-; after stems ending in 
a, €, 1, 0, u, -abilt-, -cbili-, -tbili-, -obili-, -iibili-, as 
honora-bilt-, dele-bili-, sepcli-bili-, nod-bili-, volii- 
bili-. Some of these L. words lived on into OFr., 
e.g. noble, amable, ficble, meuble; later, these be- 
came models for the extensive adoption of others 
from the Latin of literature. Many of both sorts 
were from 12th to 15th c. adopted in Eng. from 
Fr., and here served as models for the direct adop- 
tion or formation of others from Latin, a process 
which has gone on to the present day. By far the 
most numerous of the -d/e words are those in 
-able. In L., -@bili- adjs. arose only from verbs 
in -a@re; but, in Fr., all pres. pples. in -az¢ may 
give rise to an adj. in -aé/e, and as -azt is now 
the universal form of pres. pple., -a4/e is the ‘uni- 
versal form of the adj. suffix as a living element ; 
-tble being only a fossil survival in words from L. 
like horrible, possible, visible, not directly attached 
to a living Fr. verb. When the verb lives in Fr., 
a modem adj. in -a/e has always taken the place 
of the earlier -24/e form, as in vendable, croyable, 
préftrable, for L.vendibilis, credibilis,*praferibilis. 
But in Eng. there is a prevalent feeling for retaining 
-ib/e wherever there was or might be a L. -zbil/is ; 
while -ad/e is uscd for words of distinctly Fr. or 
Eng. origin, as concezvable, movable, speakable. 
Hence, wherc there is a verb in French and English, 
as well as in Latin, English usage is distracted by 
conflicting and irreconcileable analogies. Thus in 
the compounds of -fer, L. fero, Latin analogy re- 
quires preferible, referible (Walker, Rhym. Dict.), 
sufferible; French example gives preferable, 7¢fcr- 
able, Fr.and Eng. analogy sufferable (ct. suffer- 
ing); Eng. analogy (cf. refer-ring) gives rcferrable 
(Bailey), conferrable, dcferrable; there is also a 
mongrel spelling referrfle, sanctioned by Ir. John- 
son, but defensible on no analogy. So with the 
variant spellings adméttable, -ible, tractable, con- 
traclible, partable, -tble. ‘Yhese discrepancies no 
mere clymological grounds can settle; though their 
number might be lessened by following French pre- 
cedent, and extending -adé to all words having a 
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verb(withthe same accent) in Eng.,thus ad2ttadble, 
contractable, corruptable, exhaustable, vendable, etc., 
leaving -2b/e in credible, intelligible, legible, possible, 
etc. See-ABLE, -IBLE. ‘The omission or retention 
of a final e mute before -ad/e is also to a certain 
extent optional. In words directly from L. it is 
etymologically absent, as in excusable, declinable ; 
in words from Eng. (beside cases where it wzzst be 
orthographically retained after c, g, as peaccadble, 
changeable, chargeable, the latter also in FT, ), there 
is a prevalent feeling for retaining the ¢ in mono- 
syllables, as famcable, nameable, salcable, which 
otherwise would have their meaning obscured (e. g. 
tamable, namable, salable: This produces am- 
biguity of form in such words as d/amable (F. 
bléimable,) blamcable, movable, moveable, lovable, 
loveable, sizable, sizeable, etc. As much reason can 
be given and as much authority cited for one spel- 
ling as for the other, and until a reform of Eng. 
spelling is made, the double form of these words 
must continue. In words of English formation, a 
final consonant is usually doubled before -ad/c, 
when doubled in the pres. pple., as c/udbable, bidd- 
able, deferrable. As to the meaning, Palsgrave 
(1530) says (p. 302): 

“Of every adjectyve partyciple ..in avz¢ may be formed 
an adjectyve by chaungynge of axt into ad/e, as of mxant, 
muable; honorant, honorable; .. whose signifycacion may 
serve bothe actyvely and passively, as s1a6le, apte or mete 
or able to chaunge, or, .to be chaunged 3 Aoxoradle apte or 
mete or able to honour or. .to be honoured. . In this thyng 
the french tonge is moche more parfyte than our tonge is, 
for where as they may forme of every partyciple in their 
tonge an adjectyve endyng in 4/e, in our tonge we have 
none suche, but must nedes use circumlocution by .. apte, 
mete, or able, and our infinityve mode; save that we have 


admitted as well adjectyves of the frenche tonge endyng in 
able and ible, as commendable, visible,’ etc. 


As here stated, adjs. in -éz//-, -b/e, were originally 
active (and neuter) as well as passive. Many of 
the former exist in Eng., e. g. capable, comfortable, 
suttable, agreeable, conformable, companionable, 
durable, equable; but the majority have become 
obsolete or remain only with a passive force, as in 
credible, audible, flexible, which is also the only 
use of -ab/e as a living formative, e. g. bearadle, 
catable, likeable, preferable, insufferable, saleable. 
(For exhaustive treatment of these words see F. 
Hall Eng. Adjectives in -able; London 1877,) 

Blea (blz), sé. rare. Also 8 ble‘e.  [Perh. 
from é/cea, BLAE a. in sense of ‘ livid, pale.’] The 
young wood of a tree under the bark ; the albur- 
num or white wood. 

1730-6 Baitey (/ol.) Ble, Blea, Blee (in Chirurgery), the 
inward Bark of a Tree, or that Part of the wood, which was 
last form’d. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Suppl. s.v., While the 
blea remains yet soft .. it may maintain a feeble vegetation. 


eae jJ.G. Strutt Syfva Brit. 22 The blea and the inner 
bark. 

+ Blea, v. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 blay, 7 bley, 
blee ; 8-9 Sc. blae. [Prob. imitative of the sound ; 
perhaps with associations of d/caté, b/ab, blabber, ete. 
Jamieson compares F. dé/er, L. balare+ cf. OSlav. 
blejati to bleat, also Gr, BAnxaopar I bleat, BAnXx7 
bleating, with the same initial sound. Variously 
pronounced in dialects (blé, blie, blz).J 

zutr. To bleat as a lamb or kid; to cry pitcously 
asa child. Hence Blay‘ing, bleying v//. sé. 

1568 Jacob & Esauv. vi. in Hazl. Do:dsley 11. 237 Me- 
thinketh I hear a young kid blea! 1581 Sipnev Astr. & 
Stella ix, Tell her in your piteous blaying Her poor slaves 
unjust decaying. 1601 Hottanp Péiay I. 242 In their 
sleepe, they seeme to low or blea, and thereupon they be 
called Sea-calues, 1617 F. Moryson /¢éx. ut. 1. 1.10 The 
bleying of Sheepe. 1623 J. Taytor (Water P.) erry IVA. 
(1885) 1x5 Cocks did crow, and lambs did bleat and blee. 

Blea, -berry, obs. form of BLAY, BLAE, -BERRY. 

Bleach (blztf), sd.1 Also in 4 bleche. [Sense 
1 is perh, the same as OE. d/éco paleness, f. dtéc, 
bléc, shining, pale. Sense 3 is directly from the 
vb.: ef. ‘a wash.’] 

+1. Whiteness, paleness. Obs. 

¢ 1050 Cott. Cleop. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 465 Padlor, 
blewco. 1400 fol. Red. & L. Poents (1866) 255 Brest & hert 
was bete to bleche. 

+2. A disease of the skin. Cf. OE. ééce leprosy. 

1601 Hotitanp Péiny I. 391 A certaine gum that is passing 
good for the bleach, scabs and scals in little children. 

3. An act of bleaching ; as ‘a thorough bleach 
in the sun.’ 

4. Conib, (See BLEACH v. 1) as bleach-croft, ~field, 
-grecn, -grounds, -works, -yard. Cf. BLEACHING. 

1852 Tomiinson Lucycé. 1, 133/2 Across the “bleach croft. 
1753 Scots Alag. Sept. 468/2 Indicted for stealing .. some 
stockings from a “bleachfield. 1724 Chron. in Aun. Res. 
114/r The workmen employed at a neighbouring *bleach- 
green, 1815 /incycl. Brit. (ed. 5: 111. 678 Who has large 
*bleach-grounds at Glasgow. 1818 Connert Resid, U.S. 
(1822) 246 Some oil of vitriol works near to my “bleach- 
works. a 1788 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr, (1861) INT. 515 
‘This place is..much enriched with *bleach yards. 


+ Bleach, s/.2 Oss. Also [5 blek(e], 5-6 bleche, 
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BLEACHED. 


bleeche, bletche. [A derivative of Brack, but 
the etymological formation is obscure. ME. d/eche 
looks like the southern form of d/ck, d/eke in same 
sense, prob, ideutical with Icel. d/ek, Sw. b47k, Da. 
blxk blacking, ink: see BLEcK. But it may go 
back to an OE. dbéce or blece: see BLack. Leech, 
bleach are later spellings of b/eche. But dletche 
implies a ME. dlecche, OE. *blgcce, parallel to 
Briatcu, ME. d/acche, OE. *blecce, on the OTeut. 
types *d/akjo- and *b/akkjo-: see BLACK.] 

1. Any substance used for blacking; e.g. ink, 
soot, lamp-black, and esp, shoemakers’ or curtiers’ 
black used for leather. 

[c1440 Promp. Parv. 39 Bleke, atramentum.,  €1483 
Cath, Angl. 34 Blek.] @1g00 in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 566 
A tramentiunt, anglice, bleche. 1530 PatsGR. 199/1 Bleche 
for souters, attrament, 1576 Baker Gesner’s Fewell of 
flealth 101 b, Shoemakers yncke or bleeche. 1580 Barer 
Aly, B 794 Courriors bleach. .atrvamentwn sntorinm, 1611 
Coter., Attrament, inke; or bleach for Shoomakers. — 
Swye, soot of a chimney ; any bleach. 

+2. Hence, in the old ‘Compaynys of beestys 
[etc.]’ the term for, A company of sutors. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St, 1 lbans Fvjb, A Bleche of sowteris, a Smere 
of Coryouris, a Clustre of Grapys. 7 

+ Bleach, 2. Oss. Also 4-3 bleche. [ME. 
bleche was prob. the continuation of OE. dec, 
variant form of d/éc shining, white, pale (usually 
explained as :— OTeut. *d/aiki-z and *dlaiko-z 
respectively).] 

1. Pale= Brak a. 1. 

1340 Alyexb. 53 Al huet pou art bleche and lhene. 
Gower Coxf. II. 210 She is pale and bleche. 

2. = BLEAK a, 2. 

1598 FLorio, Piaggioso, medowie, large, bleach, fieldie. 
1655 Furrer Ch. Hist. 1. vi. § 4 A bleach barren place. 

Bleach (biitf),v.1 Forms: 1 bl&can, 2-5 
blechen, 6 bleche, bleache, 8 bleech, 6— bleach. 
See also the (northern) form BLEak. Ja. ¢. and 
pple. bleached (blétft): in ME. d/a3¢e, blazt, bley3t: 
cf. teach, tazt, teizht, now taught, [Com. Teut.: 
OE. d/#c(e)an wk. vb. = ON. bleikja, OHG. bleichén 
:—OTeut. *d/aikjan to bleach, £. *blatko-2z, blatki-s 
white: see prec, and BLAKE a.] 

1. ¢rans. To whiten (linen, etc.) by washing and 
exposure to sunlight, or by chemical processes. 

cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 57 Sume bered clene clod to 
watere to blechen. a@xz2§ Aucr. RK. 324 Wule a weob beon, 
et one cherre, mid one watere wel ibleched. c1440 Provip. 
Parv.39 Blechen clothe [v. ~. blekyn], candida, 1588 SHAKS. 
L.L.£.v. ii. 916 When.. Maidens bleach their summer 
smockes, 1632 Massincer City Afad. iv. iv, Some chand- 
lers daughters, Bleaching linen in Moorfields. 1727 Pore, 
etc. Arf Sinking 108 Say that his linen was finely spun, 
and bleached on the happy plains. 1832 BaspaGcr Zcon. 
Manuf, vi, (ed. 3) 4x Bleaching linen in the open air. 

b. fig. To free from stain, purify, sanctify. rare. 

1868 Heavysece Saz/ 428 She may still live, be bleached 
with pious sighs, And showers of tears. , 

2. gen. To blanch or make white, to deprive of 
colour, esp. by exposure. 

1583 Stanyuurst sExeis u, (Arb.) 58 [The adder] his 
slougth vncasing, hym self now youthfulye bleacheth. 
1662 DryDEn $Vsi2d Gall. v. i. (1725) 156 * ‘To have me Face 
bleach’d like a Tiffany with thy Brimstone.’ 1791 Burns 
Lament Earl Glencatrue ii, His locks were bleached white 
with time. 181r0 Scott Lady of L. 111. v, The bones of men 
..bleached by drifting wind and rain. 1837 CartyLe #7. 
Rev, (1872) I, v. ix. 179 His eld head which seventy-four 
years have bleached. 3 

b. To make pale with fear, etc, 

¢1760 SMOLLETT Ode to /ndep.8 Immortal Liberty, whose 
look sublime Hath bleached the tyrant’s cheek. 

3. intr. To become white, whiten; to hecome 
pale, pallid, or colourless. 

x611 Suaks, Wut, T. 1v. ili. 5 The white sheete bleaching 
on the hedge. x709 Appison Yad¢ler No. 154 ? 11 Virgil.. 
describes some Spirits as bleaching in the Winds. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 266 To see the faces 
around him bleaching into waxen paleness. ¢ 1865 LETHEBY 
in Crre. Sc. 1. 98/1 Different kinds of wax bleach with dif- 
ferent degrees of facility. 1865 Miss Brapvon S/r Yasferi. 
I. 22, Bones of travellers bleaching amongst the yellow sand, 

b. fig. To become free from stain, be purified. 

1799 SoutHey Wks. II1. 63 The poor souls that bleach.. 
In that great Purgatory crucible. 1823 Lams Zia Ser. 1. 
xxi. (1865) 167 Where does the taint stop? Do you bleach 
in three or four generations? 

+Bleach, v.2 Ods. [f. Buracu sé.2, or perhaps 
cogn. with it, and repr. an OE, *b/accan. Cf. 
BLETcH v.) ¢rans. To blacken, make black. _ 

161x Cotor., Pors/é..smeered, bleached, begrymed with 
soote. — Notrcir, to blacke, blacken ; bleach, darken. 

Bleach v.3 (! misprint) for éca/ch = BELCH. 

1557 Nortn Guenara’s Diall Pr.(1582) 102 b, To bleache 
and breake wind after his surfette. 

Bleached (blijft), #7/. a. Also 4-5 bla3t, 
bley3t ; sce the vb, [f. Brracn v.! + -ED.] 
Whitened (es. by exposure to light and air), 
blanched ; pale. 

cx3zzeg LE. ZL, Addit. P. A. 212 Her ble more bla3t pen 
whallez bon. 1384 Cuaucer Former Age 45 No down of 
fetheres ne no bleched shete Was kyd tohem, 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P, R. xvu, xcvii, Than pe pred is sode, bley3t, 
and boukid. a 1400 A le.vander (Stev.) 54 As bla3t ere thaire 
wedis As any snyppand snaw. 1601 Weever JVirr. Mart. 
jb, Vnto my bleached cindars she might come. 1845 
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Darwin Foy. Nat. iv. (1879) 68 Bleached bones of horses. 
1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 The bleached 
faces of my mess-mates. 1859 Gro. Eviot A. Bede 87 
Her little store of bleached linen. 

Bleacher (blztfo1). [f. as prec. +-Fr!.] 

1, One who bleaches. 

1550 CoverDALe Sper, Perle vi. (1538) 75 The dier, blecher, 
or the laundresse. 1703 Van Leuwennoek in Phil, Trans. 
XXIV. 1526 A Bleecher cast Water with his Scoop. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg, Afonast. Ori. (1863) 382 Wool-comhers, 
bleachers, and fullers. 1863 J. Murruy Cowen. Gen. i. 26. 

2. A vessel used in bleaching, 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 812 Poured into the bleachers 
—boxes with perforated bottoms. 

Bleachery (blitfori). [f. as prec.+-ERy.] A 
place where bleaching is done. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 191 No Bleechers shall receive into 
their Bleecheries any Linens which are not somark'd. 1816 
W. Prituips Asfuerad. (1823) Pref. 49 Chloride of lime con- 
sumed in the bleacheries of Britain. 

Bleach-ferm, crron. form of dhnch-farm: see 
BLANCH a, 3. 

Bleaching (bl/tfi), v4/. 54.1 [f Bueactt v.1] 

1. The art or process of whitening or cleansing 
by washing and exposure, or by chemical agents. 

1§52 Hutoet, Bleachynge, ¢xsodatio, 1598 Suaxs. Jerry 
W. vy. ti, 126 Behold what honest cloathes you send forth to 
bleaching. 1878 Huxtry /’/ysiogr. 109 It is this oxygen 
..which 1s the really active agent in bleaching. 

+2. A bleachery. Ods. 

1677 YaRRanton L£xgl, /mprov. 135 There are..by the 
River Avon side, convenient places to make Bleachings. 

3. Adtrib. and Comb., as bleaching-croft, field, 
fluid, -ground, -liquor, powder, bleaching-clay 
(see quot.). 

1818 Scort Rab Roy xxi, The large open meadow which 
- -Serves at once as a bleaching-field and pleasure-walk for 
the inhabitants, 1822 Imtson Sc. § Art I]. 161 ‘Vhe ration- 
ale of the bleaching processes. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vau- 
derput & S. v.85 In yonder bleaching ground. 1854 J: 
Scorrern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 422 Commercial bleach- 
ing-powder, or so-called chloride of lime, 1865 Al fheneuent 
No. 1957. 584/1 The bleaching-crofts of Lancashire. 1881 
Ravmonp JWining Gloss., Bleachiug-clay, Kaolin, used with 
size, to whiten. . cotton goods. 

+ Bleaching, (vé/.) st.2, Obs. [f. BLeacut v.2] 
(Shoemakers’) blacking. i: 

¢1g00 Cocke Lorvltes B, 1 The currier and cobler..offred 
Cocke a blechynge pot, 

Bleaching, ///. a. [f. BLeacn v.14+-1nG*.] 

a. That bleaches or whitens: /g. cleansing, 
purifying. 6. Becoming white from exposure. 

1884 J. Cotnorne Ith Hicks Pasha 204 The ground.. 
was strewn with the bleaching bones of the slain. 

+ Blead. Ods. (OK. déed str. masc.=OHG. 
bldt:—N Ger. *61éd :—OTeut. *4/édu-z, f. stem d/%- 
Buiow: cf. L. fatu-s.] Blowing, breath, inspiration. 

¢8g0 K. AELrrep Bava w. iii, Mare blad windes. 4 1000 
CynewuLr Phauix 549 (Gr.) Purh gestes blad. c1175 
Lamb, How. 97 He mid his bleade on-ealde eordlichen 
monnan heortan. 

Blead, obs. form of BLEED. 

Bleak (bl7k), ss. Forms: 5 bleke, 7 bleake, 
7- bleak. [The 15th c. d/cke points to an un- 
recorded OE. *d/uce weak fem. = ON. b/eikja, OHG. 
bleicha:—OTeut.*blatkjén- f.*blaiko-white, shining: 
see next word. But the only known OF. name is 
bléeze, BuAY, which is not directly connected with 
bleak, and it is possible that d/cke was from ON., 
although d/cyke, blayke would then have been the 
expected form.] A small river-fish, called also the 
Blay (Leuctscus alburnus); and scientifically the 
genus to which it belongs; also an allied sea-fish. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshyuge 32 Vhe bleke is but a 
feble fysshe, yet he is holsom. 1§97 Breton Met's Trenchin. 
(1876) 7 Little fishes, as Bleakes, Roches. 1653 WALTON 
-tugler 205 There is also a Bleak, a fish that is ever in mo- 
tion. 1655 MourretT & Benn. //ealth's Jinprov. (1746) 237 
Bleaks of the Sea, or Sea-Bleaks .. are as.. wholesome, as 
any Carp. /éid. 269 Bleys or Bleaks are soft flesh’d, but 
never fat. 1787 Best dugding 59 The bleak, on account of 
its eagerness to catch flies, is called by some, the river 
swallow. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 604 ‘ Bleak’ are numerous 
in Europe and Western Asia, fifteen species being known, 
the common Bleak is found north of the Alps only. 

Bleak (blik), a. Forms: 6 (bleke in d/chke-dy) 
bleeke, 6-7 bleake, 7- bleak. [A form (not 
found before the 16th c.) parallcl to the synonym- 
ous bleche (bleach), bleyke \blayke\, blake, bloke, in 
earlier, and partly in contemporary use. Its exact 
relation to these normal forms is not easily deter- 
mined. lcke, bleak may have been the northem 
form of dleche, BLEACH a. ; cf. BLEAK uv. = BLEACH v.; 
but there is no evidence of its having originated in 
thenorth. It is also possible that it was a 16th c. 
spelling of dleyke, blayke, from ON., or even of the 
northern dial. S/aée; or that it resulted from a 
blending of d/each, with dleyke or blake. Cf. 
BLAKE, BLEACH, BLEYKE a.] 

+1. Palc, pallid, wan; deficient in colour, csp. 
deficient in the ruddy bloom of health, or the full 
green of vegetation; of a sickly hue: also uscd 
like fade to modify other colours (see b). Still dza/. 

1866 Painter /’a/, /'leas. 1. 198b, (She) began to recoloure 
her bleake and pale face with a vermilion teinte and roseall 


or 


1578 Lyti Dodoens t. xlviii, 69 The floures be.. 
more pale or bleaker. 1597 Grrary /ferdbad 1. xxxv. $1.48 
This Iris hath his flower of a bleake white colour. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur. i. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1633 G. [eruert 
Church-rents ii. in Temple, Calamities Turned your ruddie 
into pale and bleak, 1840 Forsy Norf. & Suff. Wds., 
Bleck is still used in Norfolk to signify pale and sickly. 

b. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxix, 117 Small pale or bleake 
yellow floures. /ééd. 1t. xxvi. 277 Sometimes a bleeke or 
faynt yellow. 1629 J. Parkinson Parad. in Sole xc. 388 Of 
a faire bleake blew Colour, and in others pure white. 1665- 
76 Ray Flora 78 Vhe flowers are of a hleak ash colour. — 

2. Bare of vegetation ; cxposed : now often with 
some mixture of sense 3, wind-swept. 

1538 (see Breakry|. 1574 R. Scot //op Gard.(1578) ; Many 
. lay their Gardens very openand bleake tothe South, 1608 
Suaks, er, 1. ii. 14 Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the 
sea, 1697 Drynrn lire. Georg. i. 543 The bleak Mecotian 
Strand. 17§0 Jounson Rambl, No. $o ps5 Bleak hills and 
leafless woods. 1783 94 Bake Youes E.xp., Lloly Thursd, 
10 ‘Their fields are bleak and bare. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 
1. 44 On a bleak height in full view. 

b. In transferred use. rvavre. 

1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 167 Where the bleak Swiss their 
stormy mansion tread. 1862 Mrs. Brownine J/usicad dus. 
lil, in Last Poems 55 With his hard bleak steel. 

3. Cold, chilly; ustially of wind or weather. 

1595 Snaxs. Foku ¥. vii. 40 Vo make his bleake windes kisse 
my parched lips. 1671 Mitton ?. A. n. 72 Scarce a shed 
..to shelter him or me From the bleak air, 1795 Southey 
Fou of Are, 267 The cold wintry wind Blew bleak. 1814 
Worosw. E-rcurs. 1. 888 In bleak Decemher, I retraced this 
way. 1858 HawtuHorne Fr. & /fad. Friuls. 1. 3 The wind 
was bleak. 

4. fig. Cheerless, dreary. 

a1719 Appison (J.) Bleak and barren prospects. 1834 H. 
Mitter Scenes & Ley. xiv. (1857) 212 His course .. lying 
barely beyond the bleak edge of poverty. 1846 Keser 
Lyra futoc, (1873) 126 Firmest in the bleakest hour. 

quasi.-adv. 

1596 Srexser /. Q. 1. ii. 33 Where Boreas doth blow full 
bitter bleake. : 

+ Bleak (blik), v. OJs. Forms: 5 blek-yn, 
bleke, 6- bleak. [Strictly we have here 2 or even 
3 formations. In sense 1, d/eak is the normal 
northern form of BLEACH v.!; in 3 it is treated as 
a direct derivative of BLEAK @.; sensc 4 is a variant 
of BLEACH v.2, ME. dlecche to blacken.] 

I. 1. To make white or pale by exposure to 
light ;= Brxacu, v.11, 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De /. R. xvi. cxvii, pe pred is sode, 
bley3t [1495 blekyd, 1535 blekedJand boukid. c1440 Proms, 
Parv, 39 Bleyk clope or qwysters [z.». blechen clothe, 
blekyn], caudedo, 1612 Woonatrr Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
215 <\s white wax is made of yellow wax, by the bleaking 
it in the ayr. 

2. intr. To grow pale; to pale ; = BLeEacn, v.1 3. 

1606 Syivester Dx Sartas (1641) 108/2 The Bedlam 
Bacchanalian froes, Who. . Bleaking and blushing, panting, 
shreeking, swouning. — Yrophies 1272 Blushing and bleak- 
ing, betwixt shame and fear. 

I. 3. trans. To chill or ?makc livid with cold. 

1605 Heyvwoop Auow not me Wks. 1874 1. 291 Tis better 
to be bleakt by winters breath, ‘Then to be stifled vp with 
summers heat, 

III. 4. To blacken, darken ; = BLEACH v.2 

1611 Cotar., //aler. .to bleak, or make swart, a thing, by 
displaying it in a hot Sunne. 

+ Bleaked, ff/. a. Obs. [f. BLEAK v. 1 +-ED.] 
Made pale, bleached. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Z£rasin. Par. Rev. vi. 8(R.) Pale and 
bleaked for very sorrow and heuynes. 

+ Blea‘ker. Os. [f. Bean v. 4.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Leruisseur, hleaker, blemisher, discolourer. 

+Bleaking, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Birak v. 1.] 
Bleaching. Also aftrid., as in bleaking-house. 

1627 Mippreton .Vo It, eéc. wv. ii, Left at Shoreditch, 
asa pledge For rosa solis, in a bleaking house. 

Bleakish (bi7kif), a. [f Break a. +-1sH1.] 

+1, Rather pale. Ods. 

1§79 StuDLeEy Seneca’s Hippol.i1581) 67 A faynting fallow 
pale his bleakish cheekes disgrace. 

2. Rather bleak or exposed. 

1862 Jimces 18 Feb. 9/2 Kingsdown and Lansdown—two 
bleakish heaths in the West of England. 

Bleakly (blikli), a/v. [f. as prec. + -L¥2.] 

+1. Palely. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Padlemeut, palely, bleakly, wanly. 

2. Ina bleak or exposed situation. 

1538 Luranp /¢in. V. ear tne veri blekely and object 
to all Wynddes. 1798 Pesnant //indoostan I}. 353 The 
lake is. situated bleakly. 1857 Mrs. Gaswece C, Brouté I. 
iv. 61 ‘The moors, stretching bleakly and barely far up from 
the dwelling. 

3. Coldly, chilly. 

1795 Coteriocr Soldier's Wefe in Southey Lyr. P. 1. 
140 Bleakly the blinding snow beats in thy hagged face. 

Bleakness (biiknés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being bleak ; chilly bareness. 

1600 F. Wacker tr. Span, Mandeville 136 a, ‘The bleecknes 
[printed bleetenes] of this wind. .is cause that..the Rivers, 
ponds, and Lakes are all frozen. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. 
fist. Earth w. (1723) 81 The great Bleakness and Cold of 
those Conntryies. 1851 Nicnot -echit. Heav. 27 ‘Vhe 
awful bleakness of space. 


Bleaky (bl7ki), 2. [f. Burak a.; cf chilly, 
whit, blacky, goody, and similar forms.]  Inelin- 
ing to BLEAK (in senses 2 and 3). 

1687 Dryden f/ind & 7. 11.612 Bleaky plains, and bare 


rudde. 


BLEAR, 


unhospitable ground. 1695 Ir.ackmore /’», rth, iv. 203 
Bleaky Continents and frozen Isles, a17o1 Sturey Vir- 

td's Past, Wks. 1722 1. 313 Ye blenky Winds ! your wonted 
ieour spare. 1797 Burns Death KR. Dundas, Lone on 
the bleaky hills. 

Blear (bli-t, a. Forms: 5-6 blere, 6-7 bleare, 
7 bleer(e, 7 blear. [MI d/-re, an cpithet of the 
eyes: this and the copnate verb are of uncertain 
origin, ‘There are no corresponding words in OF, 
and the only cognates in other Tettonic langs. 
are the mod.G. déerr soreness of the cyes, LG. 
blarr-ogel, bleer-oged blear-eyed. Sw. flira, Da. 
plireto blink, leer, can hardly be connected. Though 
the vb. appears in our quotations before the adj., 
the form of the words and yencral analogies make 
it probable that the vb. was formed on the adj.] 

1. Of the cyes or sight: Dim froin water or other 
superficial affection. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. vt. xxi. (1495) 333 The 
syghte of a candyll is seen wythout lette of an eye that is 
hole, but of a blere eye it is nat scen wythout lykenesse and 
shape of a manere rayne howe. 1547 Boorne Srev. Health 
cev. 70b, Blere eyes which is when the under lyd of the eye 
is subverted. 1661 Davus tr. Budlinger ou si poc. (1573) 60 
A medicine -. to lay to sore and blere eyes. 1621 LuRTON 
clnat, Mel. 1 ii..1.(1651) 71 It causeth hleer eyes. 1840 
TuHackrray Paris Sk.- Bk, (1872) 49 Her eyes grew watery 
and blear, 1843 Ainswortn Yower Lond. (1864) 47 lis 
eyes were blear and glassy. 

Jig. 164% Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. 1851) 30 Tf our under- 
standing. .be blear with gazing on other false glisterings. 

2. transf. Dim, misty, indistinct in outline. 

1634 Mitton Cones 153 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. 1809 J. Bartow Coduind. 1. 596 ‘The blear ice. .sheds 
a dazzling glare. 1830 Arp in Slackw. A/ag. XXVIII. 
813 On the blear autumn eves, When small birds shrick 
adown the wind. i 

Hence BLEAR-EYED a. q.v.; blear-witted, having 
the mental faculties dimincd. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v.ii, They were 
very blear-witted, i’ faith, that could not discern the gentle- 
man in him. : . 

Blear, sd. rare. [?f the adj. orvb.]  Blearing, 
blearness; in A/, blcaredness of eyes, blearcd eyes. 

1603 Philotus vi, | think ane inan sir, of 3our 3eiris, Sould 
not be blyndit with the bleiris. 1868 Busuxett Ser. 
Living Subj. 125 The blear of our sin. 

Blear (blir), v1 Forms: 3 bleri, 4-6 blere, 
6 bler (blirre), 6-7 bleer(e, bleare, 6- blear. 
(The ME. forms point to an OF, *Jlrian or 
*blrerian intr. in sense 1, f. the adj.; but no such 
form is known: see BLEarR @. Cf. also BLuR.] 

+1. zxtr. 'To have watery or inflamed eyes, to be 
blear-eyed. (Said also of an albino.) Ods. 

a1300 Old Age in £, £. /’, (1862) 149, 1 stunt i stomere, 
I stomble .i blind, i bleri. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. x, 
For she.. Unwarely can do blere a mannes eye. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 34 Yo Blere, Uippire, lippiscerc. a1§60 Rottaxp 
Cet. Veuus vw. 667 Quhat may jone fell freik be, [that] With 
the quhite berd and scarlat ene dois bleir? 1§70 Levins 
Mautp. 209 To Bleare, Uippire. 

b. with complemental object. 

1649 G. Danier 7rinarch., Hen, V, clxxxvii, The new- 
raised morne (like Eyes ill-wak't) Blears through the Deaw 
faint Raies. ; 

2. trans. To dim (the eyes) with tears, rheum, or 
inflammation ; to dim the vision of. 

1340 1§z5 [see BLEARED]. 1628 More //ercsyes i. Wks. 
206/2 The brightnesse blered myneeye. 1530 PAtscr. 457/2 


_His eyes be so bleared with drinkyng that they be as reed as 


afyrret. 1606 Sytvester Du Sartas 1641) 2/2 The Suns 
bright beams do blear the sight Of such as fix'dly gaze 
against his light. 1728 ‘TY. Surripan Persius ill. (1739! 45, 
TI used to find out Ointments to blear my Eyes. 1851 
Loser. Gold. Leg. 1. Wiii, He .. bleared his eyes with books. 
b. To blur (the countenance) as with tears. 

c1400 Destr. Tray 9132 The teris .. blaknet with bleryng 
all hir ble qwite. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Aew, IL. tn 1. vil. 170 
The Earth smiles not on us, nor the Heaven; but weeps 
and hlears itself, in sour rain. 1861 Trempce & Trevor 
Tannhéuser8 That tremendous Doom. .Shatter'd the super- 
stitious dome that hlear'd Heaven's face to man. 

3. (fig.) To blear the eyes: to deceive, blind, 
“hoodwink,’ ‘ throw dust in the eyes.’ Very com- 
mon in 16th c. 

¢3325 Cocr de L. 3708 So queyntyly to blere myn eye. 
¢1386 Cnaucer A/annc. 7, 148 For al thy waytyng, blered 
is thin ye. @1400 Octoutan 1387 For to blere the Soudanes 
re Queynte lesynges he gan to lye. 1537 T. Cromwe_e in 
Froude //ist, Eng. Il. 229 You have bleared my eyes 
once, Your credit shall never more serve you so far to 
deceive me the second time. 1596 Suaks. Jai. Shr. v. i. 
120 While counterfeit supposes bleer‘d thine cine. 1714 
LE: ctwoop A ufobreg. 220 To blear Mens Eyes with Fopperies. 
1815 Scott Guy .t/. xxxix, ‘} want nane o’ your siller.. 
to make ye think I am blearing your ce.’ 1860 Morey 
Netherd, (1868) 1. iti, gt Henry If} was seeking to blear the 
eyes of the world. 

+b. In the same sense the simple vb. was uscd. 

1530 Patscr. 457/2, I bleare, I begyle by dissymulacyon. 
[xs70 Levins J/anip, 142 To Te deal 1613 Sik E, 
Hosy Counter-su. 14 Blearing his Reader, that these are 
but worme-eaten sayings. 1642 ‘I, ‘Taytor God's Jrdgem. 
1. 1, xvii. 54 He was so besotted and bleared with them. 

+ Blear, wv. Ots. Forms: 4-7 blere, 5 bleere, 
6 bleare, 6-blear. [app. distinct from the pree. : 
perhaps onomatopeic, but naming a gesture rather 
than a sound, though some inarticulate sound may 
have originally been implied. Cf. Buane v.] str. 


BLEARED. 


To protrude the tongue in mockery. Also 70 
blear with the tongue. trans. To blear (out) the 
tongue (at, against, upol}). 

«1340 HamroLe Px. Consc, 2226 And grymly gryn on hym 
and blere. c1430 HWynus Virg. 11867: 60 While pou art a 
child, With pi tunge on folk pou bleere. 1481 Caxton Key- 
nard (Arb.) 86 The asse. .bleryd, grennyd and songe. 1530 
Patscr. 457/2, I bleare with the tonge. /ééd. The knave 
bleareth his tonge at me. 1535 CoveRDALE /sa. lvii. 4 Vpon 
whom gape ye with youre mouth, & bleare out youre 
tonge? 15s0 — Spur. Perle xxix. (1588) 279 Not once to 
blear or toopen their mouths against it. 1605 Bp. ANDREWES 
Serm. ii, 173 Wagging their heads, writhing their mouths, 
yea blearing out their tongues. 

*' Cf. the following, and BLaRE v. 

1616 T. Scorr Chrisfs Polit.7 All that the silly sheep 
can do, is only to bleare and bleate a little with his tongue. 

Bleared (blied), 44/7 a. Forms: 4 bleried, 
4-5 blerid, 4-6 blered, 5 bleryd, bleryed, (Sc.) 
bleirit, 6 blerde, bleered, 6-7 bleard, 8 (Sc.) 
bleerit, 6- bleared. [f. BLEAR v.1+-ED.] 

1. Of the eyes: Dimmed with tears, morbid 
matter, orinflammation. Also fg. ; see BLEAR v.13. 

c 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 962 Pe tweyne y3en were. .sellyly 
blered. 1362 Lancr. ?. P72. A v. 109 Bitel-brouwed with 
twei blered [v. . blerid eleizen. 1382 Wycir Gev. xxix. 17 
Lya was with blerid eyen. 1525 Lp. Berners /ro¢ss. 11. 
x. 21 Kyng Robert of Scotlande .. with a payre of reed 
blered eyen. 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb,) 27 Searching 
for moats with a pair blearde eies. 1792 BurNs Duzcan 
Gray, Duncan .. Grat his cen baith bleer’t and blin’. 1848 
Lytton Harold i. 307 The witch .. looking into her face 
with bleared and rheumy eyes. ; 

2. Said of the face or person: Blurred with run- 
ning from the eyes ; blear-eyed. 

1g00 Ort. Voc. in Promp. Parv. 39 note, Lippus dicitur.. 
blered of the eye. 1596 Suaks. Aferch, V., ui. ii. 59 With 
bleared visages come forth to view The issue of th’ exploit. 
1793 Burns Meg o' the Mill ii, The Laird was a widdiefu’, 
bleerit knurl. 1863 KincsLey laler Bad. viii. (1878) 369 
Mr. Grimes so sooty and bleared and ugly. 

+3. fig. Mentally blinded, deceived. Ods. 

1549 CuEKE Hurt, Sedit, (1641) 31 So much blered, that 
you did think impossible things. 

Blearedness (blieidnés). 

1. Bleared condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvu. clxxxv. (1495) 726 The 
dronklew mannes .. eyen ben full of whelkes and pymples 
and of bleryednesse. €147§ Found, St. Barthot. Hosp. 11.1. 
(1886) 8: This man putte a syde bleriednes of yen. 1563 
T. Gate Axntidot. 1. 36 It amendeth the blearednes, and 
consumeth the teares. 

transf, 1881 W. RussE.i Ocean Free L. 1. v. 195 There 
was a haziness about the azure, a blearedness resembling 
the film on a sick man’s eyes. 

2. fig. Affection of the mental or moral vision. 

1678 R. Barciay A fol. Quakers v. § 21. 165 The Bleared- 
ness of the Eyes of our Minds. 1851 S. Jupp Afargaret 
mt. (1871) 40x Will unkindness, traducement, insinuation, 
bleardness never cease? 

Blear-eyed (blier,3i-d), a. [f. dear eve + -ED.] 

1. Zt. Having blear eyes. 

1382 Wvc.ir Lev. xxi. 20 If crokid-rigge or bleereyed 
(1388 blereized]. 1393 Lancr. P. Pd. C. xx. 306 Porw smoke 
and smorpre .. Til he be bler-eyed oper blynde. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 153 b, Lya was blere-eyed, & 
myght not se clerely, 1562 Turner Herbal u. 133 The 
iuice {of Aygrene] .. is good for them that are blare eyed. 


[f. prec. +-NESS. ] 


1642 T. Taytor God’s Fudeem, 1.1, ii. 3 Those who..being 


bleare eyed and tender sighted are rather dazled and dimmed 
by the Sunnes beames. 1787 Woxcott (P. Pindar) Wks. 
1812 I. 458 The wrinkled blear-eyed, good old Granny. 

2. fg. Having the mental vision dimmed ; dull 
of perception, short-sighted. 

1561 1. Norton Caduvin's Inst. ut, xvii. (1634) 395 The 
judgement of God farre surmounteth the bleare-eyed sight 
of men. 158: J. Bett Hadidfon’s Answ. Osor. 221 Their 
bleare eyed dulnes, 1663 J. Srvencer Predigies (1665) 340 
Men quickly hated this blear-ey’d Religion. 

Iience Blear-eye:dness, 

61440 Promp. Parv. 39 Blerydnesse [1499 blere iyednesse], 
lippitudo, 1611 Cotcr., Chacie, bleare-eyednesse ; a run- 
ning, or waterishnesse of the eyes. 1653 GaupeN /ierasp. 
96 That darkness and bleareyedness, which prejudice and 
perverseness carry with them. 1877 Wraxett V. Hugo's 
-Miserables 1. Contemporary admiration is blear-eyedness. 

Bleariness (blierinés), [f. Bueary + -NEss.] 

= BLEAREDNESS. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495) 211 Wyne.. 
dooth awaye webbes and blerines of eyen. 1468 Wedulle 
Gram. in Cath, Augl. 34 Lipfitudo, blerynes off the eye. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XX XI. 118 The small bleariness of 
their opaque optics, 

Blearing (blivrin), vd/.sd.1 [f. Brean v1] 

1. The condition of being blcared, blearedness. 

1542 UDALL Erasm, Afoph. 59a, Lippitudo Atticae, that 
is, the bleryng of Attica. 

2. The action of making blear; fy. deception. 

€ 3386 Ciraucer Reeves 7.11 Ful wel conde I the quyte 
With bleryng of a prowd mylleres ye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
9134 The teris pat trickilt on her tryet chekes .. blaknet 
with bleryng all hir ble qwite. 

3. transf. VYhe guttering of a candle; as re- 
semnbling the rheum which blears the cyes. 

1705 Berkey in Fraser £2/¢ (1871) 509, I knownot what 
more fitly to compare it to than to the blearings of a candle. 

+ Blearing, v4/. 54.2 Ods. [f. Buran v.2 + 
-Inc!.] The protruding of the tongue or making 
of mouths in mockery. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv.39 Blerynge or mowynge wythe the 
mowthe, valg/a, 


| 
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Blea‘rness. ach. or Obs. [f. BLEAR a. + -NESS.] 
Blearedness (of the eyes). 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo’s Chirurg. u. ii. 50 Blerenes of the 
eyelyddes. 1585 Liorp 7reas. Health Aj, There shal 
many be troubled with blernesse. 1748 Megetius’ Distemp. 
Horses 157 A great Blearness of the Eyes, 

Bleary (blieri),a. [f. BLEaR a. (or ?sd)+-y¥1. 
In the 14th c. quot. all MSS. save one read Alered, 
-id, -yd: so that dlery is of slight authority; but 
cf. BLEARINESS.] More or less blear of the eyes. 

1393 Lanci. ?. Pé. C. vit. 198 He was bytelbrowed and 
baberlupped ‘with two blery eyen. 1655 /vaxucion 24 The 
glutinous quality of that blearie humour. 1770 ARMSTRONG 
/mutat, (1859) 82 He with bleary eye Blazons his own dis- 


grace, 1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 117 The comers were 
cheery, the gangers were blearie. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVII. 436 His little red dleary eyes. 


Bleary (bli -ri), 54. xare—'. (See quot.) 

1812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Qucbec 65 Boiling a bleary, 
which was no other than flour and water. 

Bleat (blit), v Forms: 1 blétan, 3 Orm. 
bletenn, 4-5 blete, 6 Sc. blait, 6-7 bleate, 
(blate), 7 bleet, 7— bleat. [Com. WGer.: OE. 
blétan = OHG., MHG. éézen, mod.Du. blaten:— 
WGer. dé/an, of imitative origin: cf. mod.G. 
bliken;, also OSlav. blejaz; to bleat, and see BLEA.] 

1. zvtr. To cry, as a sheep, goat, or calf. 

axzo0o Kiddies (Gr.) xxv. 2 Ic .. blate swA gat. c1000 
ELtRic Gram. xxii. 129 Scép blat. c12z00 Ormin 1315 Itt 
{lamb] cann cnawenn swipe wel Hiss moderr br 3hoblztebp. 
«1300 & £. Psalter \xiv.14 Schepe bat blete. 1549 Covi. 
Scot. vi. 39 The scheip began to Plait. 1611 Suaxs, IV int, 
7. 1. ii. 68 We were as twyn’d Lambs, that did .. bleat 
the one at th’ other. 1735 SomMERVILLE Chase 1. 30 The 
mournful Ewe Wanders perplex’d, and darkling bleats in 
vain. 1859 Geo. Exior A. Sede 60 Our friends the calves 
are bleating from the home croft, 

b. ¢razs. (with cognate object.) Also Zo leat 
oul: to give forth with a bleat. 

1719 D'UrrFey Prlls (1872) 1V. 337 The tender Flocks their 
Pasture mourn, and bleat asadder Moan, 1864 SwinBURNE 
Atalanta 936 Let her.. stretch her throat for a knife, Bleat 
out her spirit anddie, 1871 B. Taytor Faust 1. v.(Chandos) 
61 An old he-goat.. Should his good-night in lustful gallop 
bleat her. 

2. transf. Used contemptuously of the human 
voice. 

21563 Brecon Jewel of Foy Wks. (1844) 429 Nourishing 
many idle singing-men to bleat in their chapels. 1569 E. 
Hake Newes Powles Churchy. ¥ vj, Thus bleate the Popish 
Balamites. 1869 Htavysrece Sau? 312 If she bleats now, 
Why, ’tis her nature, and the gift of women. 

b. trans. To give mouth to, babble, prate. Cf. 
BLATE. 

1692 Wasuincton tr. AZrlton’s Def. Pop. vi. (1851) 165 You, 
who bleat what you know nothing of (Lat. gzz ea dlatis). 

ec. Used of sounds likened to the cry of a sheep. 

1880 Howe tis Undisc. Country viii. 123 Their bells were 


bleating everywhere. 
Also 4 blet, 6 Sc. bleit, 8 


Bleat (blit), 54. 
blate. [f. prec. vb.] The cry of a sheep, goat, 


or calf. 

{1382 Wycuir Ps, Ixxviifi]. 70 Frothe aftir berende blet he 
toc hym [1388 fro bihynde scheep with lambren; Vulg, de 
post fetantes accepit enm),) 

1sgo Suaks. Aluch Ado v. iv. 51 A Calfe.. Much like to 
you, for you haue iust his bleat. 1697 DrvpEN Vir¢. Georg. 
11,826 The Rivers, and their Banks, and Hills around, With 
Lowings, and with dying Bleats resound. 1795 SouTHEY 
Occas. Pieces iii, His barkings loud and quick Amid their 
tremulous bleat. 184z TENNyson Ode Memory v, The live- 
long bleat Of the thick-fleeced sheep. 

b. ¢ransf. Any similar cry; sfec. that ofa snipe. 

1863 Kincs.ey IWWater-Bab. 131 The owl’s hoot and the 
snipe’s bleat and the fox’s bark. 

ce. A similar sound made by the human voice. 
c1g0s Dunsar /lytine 204 Thay bickerit the with mony bae 
and bleit. 1799 Month, Rev. XX1X. 142 The inarticulate 
vulgarity, the calf’s blate of those speakers. 

Bleat(e, obs. form of BLaTE Sc. 

Bleater (bifta:).  [f. Buea? v, + -ER1.] 

l. An animal that bleats, as a sheep, calf, etc. 

1567 Morton Gt. Budl in Hart, Mise. (1811) VII. 536 Some 
calves with blacke faces, as blacke soule and hys fellowes 
common bleaters. 19785 Geutl. Alag. XXV. 568 Swift o'er 
the lawns the little bleaters bound. 1808 Jamirson, Bleater, 
the cock snipe, E¢/7. Kor.; denominated from its bleating 
sound, 18s§ SincGLeTon Virgil 1. 87 Plunge the flock of 
bleaters in the healthful stream. 

+ 2. Thieves’ slang: (see quot.) Obs. 

1609 Dekker Lauthorne Wks. 1884-5 III. 290 They that 
are Cheated by Iacke in a Boxe, are called Bivaters, 

Bleating (bi7tin), v6/. sé. [f.as prec. + -Incl.] 

The crying of a sheep, goat, or calf; also 
conlempluously said of human utterances. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, KR. xvu, xlvi. (1495) 807 A kydde 
..knowyth and sekyth his moder wyth bletyng. 1578 Gude 
& Godlie Ballates (1868) 163 Sing on guk, guk, the blating 
of zour queir. 1611 BinLe Fudges v. 16 ‘Vo heare the bleat- 
ings of the flocks. 1781 Cowrrr Cozvers. 588 Known by 
thy bleating, Ignorance thy name. 1828 Scott F. JY. Perth 
III 343 The brute beasts in their lowing and bleating. 

b. adirié. passing into the /f7. a.) 

1773 G. Winter Selborue xxxix, In breeding time the cock- 
snipes make a bleating noise. 1834 J. Fornes Laennec’s 
Dis. Chest 429 The voice, having the bleating character 
strongly marked. 


Bleating, ///.a. [f. as prec.+-1ve?.] | That | 


bleats; also fig. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 139 Bletyng sheep. 1595 


| 


BLECK. 


Spenser Col, Clowt 955 To draw their bleating flocks to 
rest. 1651 CaLDERWoop Hist. Avrk (1843) [1.157 Vhe queene 
.. and her bleeting preests. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. xxxi, 
Lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the dams’ comfort. 

+ Bleaunt. Os. Forms: 4 blihant, -and, 
blehand, bleaunt, bleeaunt. [ad. OF. d/zaut, 
-aud, bliat, earlier bfial’; found also in other 
Romanic langs., Pr. dial, bliau, bliaut, plizaut, 
Sp., Pg. érial, medL. blialdus, bliaudus, blisaudus, 
an article of dress, a tunic worn both by men and 
women often richly embroidered ; also in MLG, 
bliant, blyant, MUG. dlialt, bliat a silk gold-stuff 
for clothes, bed-covers, etc. Of uncertain origin: 
see Diez and Mahn. The appearance of the 7 in 
the English and MLG. is unaccounted for. Bleaunt 
for *4/zaz¢t, may be compared with ME. geaun/= 
giant.) 

A kind of tunic or upper garment ; also a rich 
stuff or fabric used for this garment. 

61314 Guy Warw, (Turnb.) 208 His blihant he curf, his 
schert also. ¢ 1320 S’v Tristr. 1. xxxviii, In o robe Tristrem 
was boun .. Was of a blihand broun The richest that was 
wrought. /déd, 1. xli, In blehand was he cledde. c1325 £. 
&, Altit. P. A. 163 A mayden .. Blysnande whyt watz hyr 
bleaunt. c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 879 A mere mantyle..Of 
a broun bleeaunt enbrouded ful ryche. @ 1400 Alexander 
(Stev.) 167 A blewe bleaunt obove brade him all over. 

Bleb (bleb), sé. Also 7 blebb. f[app. like 
Bios and Biusser, from the action of making a 
bubble with the lips. In relation to 6/06, bled 
expresses a smaller swelling ; cf. cop, /7p, etc.] 

1. A blister or small swelling on the skin ; also 
a similar swelling on plants. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 319 Wingals. .be little swell- 
ings like blebs or bladders. on either side the joynt. 1677 
PLot Oxz/fordsh. 174 The blebs or blisters we find on the 
leaves of many Trees and Shrubs. 1876 Dunrinc Des. Skin 
228 Blebs may occur in the place of vesicles. 

Jig. 1651 More Enthus. Trinmph (1656) 180 You blebs 
of venery, you bags of filth ! 

2. A bubble of air in water, glass, or other 
substance at some time fluid. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 165/2 Dancing blebs 
and bubbles in the water, 1716 Drsacuiers in Phil. 
Trans. XXX. 447 The Lens ought to be.. without Veins 
or Blebs. 1861 Furnivatt Sax Graal (Roxb.) Pref. 8 
A.. green vessel .. showing by a bleb in it that it was of 
glass. 

3. A vesicular body. 

1775 Exus in Pit. Trans. LAVI. 15 xote, The cell-like 
divisions..are only a row of single blebs of pith. — Cray- 
Ton ‘bid. 105 From the surface oozes out a gum in round 
blebs. 1880 J. E. Burton //andbh. Midwives § 38. 25 The 
ovum, or egg, is at first a little bladder, or bleb. 

Bleb, v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish with blebs. 

1821 Crare Vill. AZinstr. 11.84 While big drops .. bleb 
the withering hay with pearly gems. 

Bleberry, obs. form of BLAEBERRY. 

Blebby (ble-bi), ¢. Full of blebs or bubbles. 

1754 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII.687 The mass, when 


cold..appeared very porous, blebby, of a dull grey colour. 
1880 Dana AZineral. 431 [It] fuses to a white blebby glass. 


Blec(c)en, obs. f. BLEss v.1 

Blecere, var. form of BLECHURE. 

+Bleche, wv. Ods. [a. north.F. dlechier = OF. 
blecter (mod. dlesser, whence the later BLEss v.*) 
to wound.] ¢vans. To wound, hurt, injure. 

1340 A yexd. 40 Sacrilege is huanne me brech, oper blechep, 
.. pe holy binges. /déd@. 147 Huanne me smit pane uot; 
pe moub zayp, pou me blechest. 

Bleche, -er, obs. forms of BLEACH, -ER. 


+Blechure. 0s. Also 5 blecere. [a. ONF. 
blechetire, OF. blecezire, (modF. dlessure), wound, 
from blechicr, blecicr, blesser to wound: see 
BiecuHE.] A wound. 

1483 Caxton Godd. Leg. 109/4 Thys hurte and blechure of 
thys peple. //d. 303/4 In al oure hurtes, blechures and 
sores. ¢1500 /'arfenay 3572 Without hurt or blecere any. 

Bleck, 54. Ods. exc. dal. Also blek(e, blecke. 
[The OE. 4lxe looks like the adj. d/ac, Buack, 
used subst. If so, ME. d/e&(e must be unrepre- 
sented in OE. and correspond to ON. déck ink 
(Sw. bkick, Da. blxk ink), OTeut. type *é/akjo(m, 
f. *élak- Buack.] 

1. Black fluid substance ; sfec. ink (ods.); a prepa- 
ration used by curriers and shoemakers for black- 
ing leather (also called dletch, blaich, bleach) 
(obs.); black grease round an axle or other re- 
volving part. 2077¢h. dial. 

[e970 K. Eapcar Canons (Anc, Laws 11, 244) We lerad 
pat hi .. habban blac and bocfell to heora gera:dnessum. 
a 1000 AELrric Gloss. Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 164 Jucaustunt vel 
atramentum, blec.] ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 39 Bleke (1499 
bleckel, aframentum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 34 Blek, attra- 
men, attramentum, c1gos Dunsar * This Nycht in my 
Sleip’ vii, ‘Fy, quod the Feynd, ‘thou [sowttar] sairis 
of blek, Go clenge the clene, and cum to me.’ 1570 Levins 
Manip. 47 Piecke, bleche, aframentum, 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
Bleck, the dirty-looking oil or grease at the axle of a cart- 
wheel. 1876 in Ald. Vorksh. Gloss, 1877 in flolderness 
Gloss., etc. é 

2. Soot or smut, a particle of soot. (Still Sc.) 

c1sgo A. Hume £9. G. Moncrie/, The Censor is iinpropre 
to correck, That in himself has ony kinde of bleck. 


3. a. A blackamoor. b. A blackguard. mod.Sc. 


BLECK. 


4. Comb., as + Bleck-fat (=va/), blek-pot, a 
vessel for holding ‘ bleek.’ 

1468 Aledudla Gram. in Cath. Angt. 34 Atramentarium, 
an ynkhorne or a blek pot. 1483 Cath. Ang?/. 34 Blek potte, 
attramentorinm, 1563 Richmond, Wills (1853) 156 In a 
litill house, stocks of a bedde and bleckfatts, 

Bleck, v. Ods. exc. dia/. Also 5 blekkyn, 
5-6 blek. /’a, ¢. 6 Sc. blekkit, [App. f. d/h 
Burck sé.; but ef. the parallel Burren v, of 
which this may be the northern form, going back 
to an OE. *b/geccan :—OTeut. *blukjan, {. *blako- 
BLack.] 

1. trons. To make black ; es. to blacken with 
ink, soot, tar, or the like. Still in worth. dial, 

1382 Wycuitr Yob xxx. 30 My skin is hleckid up on ine. 
c144g0 Promp. Parv, 39 Biekkyn wythe bleke [1499 blackyn 
with blecke], a/vamento. 1570 Levins Manip. 47 Yo blecke, 
bletch, migrare. 1646 Row //ist, Kirk (1842) 440 It was 
lis comfort on his death-bed that he never blecked nor 
disfigured the well-favoured face of the Kirk of Scotland. 
Mod. Sc, How hae ye blekkit yeir face ? 

2. To enter or inseribe with ink ; to write. 

01460 Towneley Myst, 311 Yhus told I youre tax, thus ar 
my bokys blekyt. c1rs7o Lee. BP. St. Andrews in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. 11. 340 Not ull the paper of this towne, And 
blek{k]it baith vnder and abone, May had the half that he 
hes done. 

3. fig. To blaecken morally, to make or declare 
guilty ; to defile. (Still da/.) 

1380 Wycuir Sef. Wks. 111. 211 Bobe partis ben bleckid 
with pis synne. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 11.715 Quhither 
or nocht he wes thairof to blek. 1552 Abr. Hamn.ton 
Catectt, (1884) 139 Syn .. that fylis and blekkis our saulis. 

"|4. Here perhaps representing ON. d/ekéja ‘to 
impose upon, deceive,’ =OF. d/gcan to BLENCH. 

1573 Sege Edinb, Cast. in Scot. Poems 164i C. 11. 307 Sen 
ye are wairned, I wald not ye were blekkit. 

+Bleckert. O¢s. [I vidently 
Buieck sé: ef. bleck-fatt, bleck-pot.] 

1563 Richmond. Wills (1853) 152 A bleckert vjs. viijed. iij 
coldrons and a kettill xxxtijs. tijd, 1§88 Juv. 7. Atkinson, 
Kendai, \tma bleckart tiijs. 

Bled, bledd(e, blede: see BLEED, 

Bledder(e, obs. form of BLADDER. — 

+ Blede. Obs. (OK. bled, bléd (bled) str. fem. 
* flower, blossom, frnit’ = OIIG. 4/0, MHG, d/:ot 
pl. d/iete, Ger. btite :—OTeut. *b/édi-2 fem. root 
6/5- in Bow, Buoow, cte. ; cogn. with Olr. b/¢-¢h, 
L. flé-s.] A flower, blossom ; fruit. 

co7s Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vii. 17 Yfel ponne treow yfle 
westinas ved bled bereb. croos Sax. Leectid, 11. 228 Jenim 
preo croppan laures bleda. c120g Lay. 28832 Pa bieden 
[c 1250 bledes] uord comen. a1aso Owl & Night. 1042 He 
is wod bat soweb his sed Par never gras ne springp ne bled. 
a 1300 /ynn Virg.in Trin. Coll, Hom, 256 Of pe sprong 
ped edi blede be holi gost hire on pe seu3. 

Bledsed, -sung, obs. forms of BLESSED, -1NG. 

Blee (bl7). arch. Forms: 1 blio, blioh, 
bléo(h, 1-4 bleo, (3 blo), 3-9 ble, 4-7, 9 blee, 
(6 bleye). [OF. b//o (blfoh, after fvoh) str. neut. = 
OS. 4/7, OF ris. 4/7, b/c, north.Fris, 6/éy:—OTeut. 
*b/ijo-(m eolour, hue. (Not eonneeted with Bir, 
Bue.) <A purely poetieal word in ME., whieh 
gradually became obs. in the course of the 16th 
or early in the 17th c. (not in Shakspere); but 
being frequent in ballads and metrical romances, 
it has been used by one or two modern poets. 
Cf. dial. iy, thought by some to be a survival 
of dl.) 

1. Colour, hue. arch. 

¢ 888 K, Etrren Soeth. xv, Ne seolocenra hregla mid 
mistlicum bleowum hi ne zimdon. a1000 J¥etr. Both. 
7 Habhad blioh and far bu ungelice. c¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Wamb, xi. 7 Hwites bleos swa cristalla. crasgo Gen. & Ex. 
749 A water of lodlic ble. cxzag 4. A. Addit, P. A. 76 As 
blwe as ble of ynde. 1460 Lyteanus Disc. 458 In armes 
bryght of ble. 1623 Liste -7:U/ric on O. & NV. T. Ded. g 
Greene, Red, Yellow, Blew, Of sundry blee; more sad, or 
light, in graine. 1850 Mus. Brownixe /’ovms EH. 57 The 
captain, young Lord Leigh, with his eyes so grey of blee. 

2. Colour of the face, complexion ; visage. arch. 

a%azg St. Marher, 9 Mire bleo bigon to blakien. ¢ 1240 
Wohnunge 269 3if hit to pi blisfule bleo mihte beo cuenet. 
co1gag ZL. EE. Addit. P. A. 212 Wer ble more blazt pen 
whallez-bon. c1440 Fork Myst, xxviii. 259, 1 will no 
more be abasshed For blenke of thy blee. a1goo (34.5. 
16th c.\ Chester Pl. V1. 187 Wher is my bleye that was 
so brighte? 1557 Yoftted/'s Misc. Arb.) 109 Whd nothing 
loues in woman, but her blee. 1615 T. Avams Spirit. Navig. 
42 Of a fresher blee than Daniel. 4 1700 Lowers’ Quar- 
re@2in Hazl. £. P. #. 11. 253 Ladies that been so bright 
of blee. 1834 Blachw. Mag, XXXV. 715 His daughter 
bright of hlee. 

+ 3. ¢ransf. Appearance, form, Obs. 

arooo Salumon & Sat, (1848) 144 Hu moniges bleos bid 
Bet deofol. c¢ 1330 Arth. & Aerd. 1988 Where that Merlin 
dede him se In o day in thre ble. 

Bleea, -berry, dial. var. of BLAE, -BERRY. 

Bleeaunt, variant of BuEAuNT, Ods., a tunie. 

Bleeche, -er, etc., obs. forms of BLEACH, -EIt, 

Bleed (blid),v. Pa. t. and pple. bled. Forms: 

1 blédan, 3-5 blede (6 Sc. bleid, blead, bleth), 

7 bleede, 6- bleed. /u./. 1 blédde, 2-5 bledde, 

3 blede, 3-5 bledd, 7 bleeded, 3- bled. Pu. pple. 

1-4 bléded, 7-8 bleeded, 5- bled. [OK. d/idan 
Vo, I. 


containing 
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-OTeut. *é/idjan to bleed (whence also ON. 
blwda, mod.G. b/uten), f. OTeut. *6/ddo(n Buoop.) 

I. intr, 

1. To cmit, discharge, or ‘lose’ blood ; to drop, 
or run with, blood. Said of a person or animal, 
a part of the body, 2 wound, ete. 

axzo00 Salomon & Sat. 144 Biédap &dran. 
7523 Pat hafed [{hafde, 250 hened] bledde. c1300 A. 
Alisaunder 5845 Wis woundes bledden. 1460 Carcrave 
Chron, (1858) 162 Thei..founde the Prince bledying, and 
the Sarasine ded. 1596 Suaks. Slerch. Viiv. 1.258 ‘Vo stop 
his wounds, least he should bleede to death. 1607 DEKKER 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 264 They are uo common 
droppes when Princes bleede. 1658 A. Fox Wurts’ Surg. v. 
353 The wound bleeded vehemently. 1715 Burnet Ozu 
Time (1766) FH. 217 He fell a bleeding at the nose. 1828 
Scott Tales Grand. Ser, 0. xxxvii. 153/1 Bleeding to death 
from the loss of his right hand. 

b. The body of a murdered man was supposed 
to bleed afresh when the murderer approached, 
and thns to rcveal his guilt: hence, of a erime: 
to bleed =to eome to light (06s.). 

{1s91 Marder Ld. Bonrgh (Collier) 10 Wherunto he was 
no sooner approched .. but his wounds bled more freshlie 
then when they were first giuen ; whereby the people in the 
house .. made foorth to search, for surelie they supposed 
the murtherer was not farre off. 1628 Earve A/icrocosm. v. 
13 His fear is, lest the carkass should bleed.] ¢ 1645 Howrt.t.1. 
Lett, (1650) 1. 31 Vhe murdering of her Marquis of Ancre 
will yet bleed, as some fear. 

ce. The heart bleeds, used fig. to express great 
anguish, sorrow, or pity. So fo bleed inwardly. 

¢3374 Cuaucer Troydnsiv, Prol.12 For whiche myn herte 
now right gynneth to blede. 1607 Suaks. Timon :. ii, 211, 
I bleed inwardly for my Lord. ite — Temp. 1. ii. 63 O my 
heart bleedes ‘Yo thinke oth’ teene that I] haue turn’d you 
to. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 24 My heart bleeds for the 
poor emigrants, whose case 1s truly deplorable. 1860 Kincs- 
LEY AZisc. 11. 349 What heart would not bleed for a beauti- 
ful woman in trouble, 

2. To lose blood from severe or fatal wounds ; 
to be severely wounded in battle, or the like; to 
shed one’s blood or die by bloodshed. 

21300 Havelok 2403 Crist pat wolde on rode blede. 1377 
Laneou. ?. PZ B. xix. 103 So comsed ihesu, Tyl he had alle 
hem pat he fore bledde. a 1400 Sir /sumé. 621 Wel a sevene 
score garte he blede. c1g00 Destr. Troy 14044 He .. pat 
bled for our Syn. 1601 Suaks. Fad. C. .1.171 Caesar must 
bleed for it. 1732 Pore £ss. Man 1.81 Yhe Lamb thy riot 
dooms to bleed to day, 1787 J. Bartow Oration 4th Fuly 
10 Those who bled in so glorious a Reld. 1839 THtrtwaci 
Greece ¥1. 349 hose who had fought and bled in the cause. 
Jig. 1665 Pepys Diary 1 Apr., The King’s service in the 
meantime lies a-bleeding. 

3. Of plants: To emit sap when wounded. 

1674 Grew Anat, Trunks u, t. § 22 The ‘Trunk or Branch 
of any Plant being cut, it always bleeds at both ends, @ 1711 
Ken Blondina Wks. 1721 1V. 526 The Trees .. When in 
their Stems a wound is made, In od’rous Balsam bleed away. 
1796 C, Marsutart Gardening xii, (1813) 160 Cutting branches 
or shoots in summeris apt to make them bleed as it is called. 

+4. ‘To lose blood medicinally’ (J.). Ods. (now, 
To be bled.) 

1625 Hart dat. Ur. 1. iv. 73, 1 caused him bleed oftner 
then once. 1697 J. D.in Yutchin Scarch Honesty A ij, Goe 
Bleed, use Hellebore, and shave thy head. 

5. fig. a. Of corn, ete. Zo bleed well: to give 
a large yield. «/ra/. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks, (1856) 143 Att such times when corne 
bleedes not well. 1691 Ray .V. C, J¥%s. 8 Corn Bleeds well ; 
when upon threshing it yields well. 1786 //ar’st Kig in 
Chambers Pof. Sc. Poets 51 11 should bleed weel, and mak 
prime food Frae ‘neath the flails. 1808 in Jamieson. 

b. Of persons: To lose or part with money to 
an extent that is felt; to have money drawn or 
extorted ; to ‘ pay through the nose’ for. co//og. 

1668 Dreyven Lven, Love iw.i, He is vehement, and bleeds 
on to fourscore or an hundred. 1680 Cortros in Singer 
Fist. Cards 337 They will purposely lose some small sun 
at first, that they may engage him the more freely to bleed 
(as they call it 1751 Smotvett /'er. Pre. Ixvi, To whom 
he was particularly agreeable, onaccount of his ., bleeding 
freely at play. 1848 Tnackeray Van. Fair xiv, A City 
man, immensely rich, they say. Hang those City fellows, 
they must bleed. 1885 Wanchest. ven. News 23 June 2/2 
Men who give bills have to bleed for the accommodation. 

6. Said of blood, cte.; To drop, flow, ooze forth. 

1305 Song Mercy in E. E. /’. (1862) 120 Myn herte blood 
for be gan blede. 1713 Porte Windser For. 393 For me the 
balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 

b. with away, into: To pass by bleeding. 

1595 SUAKS. Foun v. iv. 24 Retaining but a quantity of 
life, Which bleeds away, euen as a forme of waxe Resolueth 
from his figure "gainst the fire. 1650 Funter Pisgah 401 
This wound, whence so much precious wealth did bleed forth. 
1865 Busunece Micar. Sacr, wv. ii. 517 If the good that is 
in him will get into men’s bosoms, it must hleed into them. 

7. With eognate obj.: To emit as blood. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16775 For be mikel blod he bled. 1377 
Lanct, P. P27, B. xix. 320 Of his blode pat he bledde on 
Rode. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 233/3 Hys hede was al to 
brused and bledde moche blood, 1697 Draynin } irg. Georg. 
it. 759 Roapy Gore, he from his Nostrils bleeds. 

b. ¢ransf. of other liquids. 

3613 Suaks, Wint, 7. v. it. 96 Shee did (with an Alas) I 
would faine say, bleed Teares; for ] am sure, iny heart wept 
blood. 1667 Mintos /*. LZ. 1. 331 Nectarous humour, .such 
as Celestial Spirits may hlee 1763 Cuvrciie Proph, 
Famine Poems |. 119 And the grape bleed a nectar yet un- 
known. 1850 B. Taytor On Leav. Californ. (1866) 273 Vhy 
tawny hills shall bleed their purple wine. 

8. fig. To appear bleeding, to be as red as blood. 
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BLEEDING. 


1833 Brownine /andine 17 Mer .. lips which bleed Like a 

mountain berry. 
II. ¢rans. 

9. To draw or let blood from, esp. surgically. 

¢ 1430 Syr 7am, 686 Vor at the justyng wolde y bene. . 
My body for to blede. c1s00 Spirit, Kemed. in Halliw. 
Nuge I’, 67 For us thou letieste thy breste be bled. 1674 
R. Goprrey Jay. & Ab Physic 102 Mer Husband was 
Bleeded by an Apothecaries order. 1737 Porr //or. Lepist. 
u. ii, 197 That, from a patriot.. Have bled and purg’d me 
to a siuple vote. 1804 Aunenetuy Sarg. Observ, 177 As 
he was perfectly well he was but slightly bled. 

10. To drawor extort money from. collog. Cf. gb. 

1680 Cotton in Singer ///st. Cards 343 When they intend 
to bleed a coll to some purpose .. they always fix half a 
score packs of cards before. 1849 ‘Tuackeray Pendennis 
Ixviii, By Jove, sir, you've bled that poor woman enough, 

1k. Naut. Zo dleed the buoys: to let the water out. 

1833 Marryat 7’. Simple vi, ‘ And, Mr. Chucks, recollect 
this afternoon that you bleed all the buoys.” Bleed the 
boys ! thought I, what can that be for? 

412. To make bloody, to smear with blood. 

1634 Malory's Arthur (1816) 1. 309 Sir Tristram he bled 
both the upper sheet, and the nether sheet, and pillows. 

Bleeder (bli-das). [f. prec. +-En!.] 

1. One who draws blood. 

1788 H. Watson in Weed, Commun. 11, 276 Vhese accidents 
.. seldom hurt the reputation of the bleeder. uae Lamn 
Elia (1860) 226 Submits to the scythe of the gentle bleeder 
Yime. 1848 Tuackrray Van, /asr xi, Whe bleeders and 
cuppers came. : /-_.. 

2. Afed. A person subject to hemophilia, i.e. 
disposed by natural constitution to bleed. 

1803 Otto Med. Kefos. V1. 3 Some persons. .suppose they 
can distinguish the hleeders.. even in infancy. 1884 frit. 
Med. Frni. in Standard 4 Apt. 3/5 Free blood in the knee- 
joints of a bleeder. 

Bleeding )li-diy’, v4/. 5d. [f BLEED + -1xGl.] 

1. The flowing or dropping of blood (from a 
wound, etc. ; hamorrhage. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 849 Thou shalt feele as well the 
blood of me As thou hast felt the bleeding of Tisbe. 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxxvi. Cae) 693 Powder 
of drye roses staunchyth bledynge at the nose, 1617 
Ilieron Hs. 11, 309 Bleeding of the person slaine, at the 
presence of the murtherer. 1828 Scott /*. AI, Perth ‘1860) 
Vref, 15 He.. applied some lint to stop the bleeding. 

b. Of plants: The emission of sap (from a wound). 
Also atfrtb., as in bleeding-season. 

1674 Grew Anat, Pranks. 1.1. §8 The Bleeding of Plants 
. .properly enough eapresses, The eruption ofthe Sap out of 
any Vessels, rgiztr. Poet's Hist. Drugs 1. 161 Vhe Bleed- 
ing of the Vine. 1882 Vixes Sacis* Bot. 677 Vhe phenome- 
non known as the ‘bleeding ’ of wood cut In the winter. 

2. Drawing or ‘letting’ of blood. Also aétr7d. 

c1qg0 Promp, Parv. 38 Bledynge, sanguinacio, fleobo- 
tomta, Ibid. 39 Bledynge yryn, fleobotominm. 541 R. 
Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Mj, What is bledyng 
or blode lettynge. 1670 Cotton E£sfernon im. xu. 647 His 
Physician resolv’d upon a Bleeding. ¢1783 W. STARK in 
Med, Commmn, 1. 383 Bleeding is the appropriated remedy 
for a cough. 1837 Hocc Fitr. Shep. Tales Wl, 35 Vhe 
butcher came up with his bleeding-knife. 

Jig, 1796 Soutuey Lett. Spain & Mort. 427 This bleeding 

is more dreadful, because the Holy Office is the bleeder. 
1850 Atison //ist. Europe V1. viii. § 54 In the language of 
the times... a new bleeding was required for the state. 

Bleeding, ///. a. [f. BLEED + -1nG?.] 

1, Losing or emitting blood, or fransf. sap. 

a1225 Ancr, R. 118 Bledinde mon is grislich. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De PLR. V, xxii. (1495! 129 A bledynge wounde, 
1703 Rowe Ulysses iv. i. 1706 That poor bleeding King. 
1787 Winter Syst. //ush. 45 Thistles.. cut close to the 
ground, are destroyed by scattering soaper’s ashes over the 
bleeding stumps. t 

b. Kunning or suffused with blood. 

¢31305 Leg. Nood 11871) 133 Bounden. in bledyng bondes. 
1595 SUAKS. Fohn 1. 1. 304 Whose sonnes lye scattered on 
the bleeding ground. 

2. fy. a. Full of angnish from suffcring, decp 
pity, or eompassion. 

1596 Srenser F. Q, 1. vii. 38 These bleeding words she 
gantosay. 1§97 Ifooker £ccé, Pol.v. xiii. $2 With bleed- 
ing hearts. 1628 Fes.tuam Nesolzes 1. \xi. (1647) 189 Cala- 
mities that challenge a bleeding eye. 1687 N. N. Odd 
Popery, Compassionate and Bleeding Thoughts, 1713Guar- 
dian No. 33(1756) I. 234 All those good-natured offices that 
could have been expected from the most bleeding pity. 

b. melaphor. Obs. 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compt, 133 Experience for me many 
bulwarkes builded Of proofs new bleeding. a 1674 CLakeN- 
von /list. Reb. 1. v. 387 Cruelty. .of which they every 
day received fresh and bleeding evidence. 

3. fig. and transf. Said of nations devastated by 
war or the like, ete. Also, as in BLEED § b. 

1668 Drypen Even, Love iv. i, This is the Folly of a 
bleeding Gamester. a 1674 CLarenvon Hist. Keb. 1. v. 537 
The relief of bleeding and miserable Ireland. 1689 Lvt- 
TRELL Brief Rel. 11857) 1. 503 The bleeding condition of 
Ireland. 1863 Mary nevis tr, FL Bremer's Greeve 1. i. 
g Greece herself, bleeding and exhausted after her efforts 
In the War of Liberation. 


4. quasi-adv. (Cf. 2b.) 


1607 Suaks. inten 1. ii. 86 So they were bleeding uew 
my Lord, there’s no meet like ‘em. 


5. Comb. bleeding-heart, the popular name 
for several plants; ¢.¢. the Wallflower Cherranthus 
Cheiri , the Aristotcha peduncularis, Colocasia 
esculenta of the Sandwich Islands, Decentra _for- 
mosa, and a variety of Cherry (Miller ; bleed- 
ing root = BLoop-RooT. 
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BLEEZE. 


1714 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 64 The root call’d the Bleeding 
Root, curing the Jaundies. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 24.° 


Bleer.e, Bleet, obs. forms of BLEaR, BLITE. 

Blee3, obs. pa. t. of BLow z.! 

Bleeze, Sc. form of Biaze sé. and v.}, used in 
all their senses. The verb is also used (by Scott) 
in a sense which appears to be influenced by 
BLAzeE v.2; To declaim, talk loudly. 

1816 Scott Odd Mort. xxxv, Ye’re bleezing awa about mar- 
riage. 1818 — Rob Roy xxvii, Ye’re no to be bleezing and 
blasting about your master’s name and mine. 

Bleeze, v." Sc. rans. To turn (milk) a little 
sour, to ‘blink.’ Also ¢z¢r. Jamieson. 

Bleezy (blz-zi), a. Sc. [cf. prec.) Affected in 
the eyes, as by alcoholic excitement. Jamieson 
has also Alecezed, explained as ‘a little flustered.’ 

1830 GaLt Lawrte T. vu. vii. (1849) 282 A red face and 


bleezy eyes. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 622 Their faces grew 
red, and their eyes bleezy. 


Blefede, bleft(e, pa. t. and pple. of BELEAVE v. 
Obs., to remain. 

Bleflum, obs. form of BLAFLuM, Sc. 

Blehand, var. of BLEAuNtT, Ods., a tunic. 
Bleib, Bleid, obs. forms of BLEB, BLEED. 
Bleike, a. and v.: see BLEYKE. 

Bleine, obs. form of Biaty. 

Bleinerite (blai-nérait). Aix. = BinDHELMITE. 
+ Bleise. Ods. rare—*. 2A blay or bleak. 

1598 FLorio, Pescherello, a fish called a bleise. 

Bleise, bleit, obs. ff. BLazeE, Buats, BLITE. 
Blek, bleke, blekk, var. Bieck. Ods. or dia. 
Blek(e, obs. form of BLEAK a. and w. 
Ble‘llum. Sc. A blab or blabber. 


1790 Burns Zam o' Shanter 20 A bletherin, blusterin, 
drunken blellum. 


+ Blely, av. Obs. rare. [A worn down form 
of BLETHELY.} Willingly, cheerfully. 
c1380 Wycur Wes. (1880) 417 An-ober fend pat wole 


blely robbe pore men. c 1440 Partonofe 771 He wole not 
blely aspyed be. 


Blemish (ble'mif), v. Forms: 4 blemyss, -iss, 
-ess, -ysch, -ysh, 4-5 blensch, blench, 5 blem- 
issh, -esh, -ysch, 5-6 blemyssh(e, 6- blemish. 
Fa. t. and pple. blemished, in 4 blemest(e, -yst, 5 
blemschyd, 6- blemisht. [a. OF. d/emzss-, ex- 
tended stem of dlemir (also blesmir, blaismir, in 
Pr. blasmar, blesmar) to render livid or pale, f. 
blaisme, blesme, bléme ‘livid, pale,’ of uncertain 
origin: see Diez, Littré. The syncopated forms 
blemschyd, blensch, caused partial confusion with 
BLENCH; see senses 2, 5.] 

_t1. To hurt, damage, do physical damage or 
injury to, deface. Obs. 

1325 E. E. Addit. P. B, 1421 Wine.. Breyped vppe in to 
his brayn & blemyst his mynde. ¢ 1350 W721. Palerne 2471 
Bihuld aboute on his bodi 3if it blenched were. ?@ 1400 
Morte Arth. 25.8 He pet es blemeste with pis brade brande. 
1494 Fasyan CAvon, vu. ccxxiil. 249 Such holdes and 
castellys, as the Scottis by theyr warrys had blemysshed and 


apayred. /did. vin. 386 The towne of Boston was greatly 
blemysshed with fyre. 1571 Diccrs Pantom. L xxxv. L iij, 


Blemishing all the .. lines..drawen with black lead or - 


such like, that you maye easely put oute or rase awaye. 
1607 TopseLt four. Beasts 129 He cut off his tail.. Being 
demanded why he so blemished his beast, etc. 

+ 2. To dim or darken (the eye-sight). Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 39 Blenschyn [1499 blemysshen], 
obfusco. 1496 Dives & Paup,. \W. de W.) 1. x. 173 They 
blemysshe theyr eye in lokynge ayenst the sonne. 1526 
Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 297 My corporal eye..shall be 
blemyssbed or derked by the reason of the lyght. 21677 
Lover's Quar. 82 The salt tears blemished his eye. 

3. To mar, spoil, or injure the working of. 

¢1430 Lyne. Win. Poems 11840) 14 Pité blemeshithe the 
swerd of rightewisnes. @ 1555 Latimer Sev. & Rem. (1845) 
261 Ye do blemish the annunciation of the Lords death till 
hecome. 1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 338 That the people 
be not .. troubled .. nor the peace blemished. 1635 WeENT- 
wortH in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 276 III. 282 To overthrowe 
or at least to blemishe the proceedings. 1856 Froupe //ist¢. 
Eng. (1858) I. iil. 253 An expedient, which though blem- 
ished in the execution, was itself reasonable and prudent. 

+b. To disconcert, put out. Cf. BLENcH v,1 5. 

1544 Bate Chron. Sir ¥. Oldcastell in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 264 At this, the archbishopp and hys companye were not a 
lytle blemyshed. 

4. To impair or mar the beauty, soundness, or 
perfection of; to damage. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst, 223 Alle blemyshed is thi ble. 1530 
PausGR. 457/1, I blemysshe, I hynder or hurte the beautye 
of a person. 1594 SHaks. Rich, J//,1. ii. 128 ‘These eyes 
could not endure y* beauties wrack, Youshould not blemish 
it, if I stood by. ¢1746 Hervey Aledit. & Contempl. 1. 183 
Without blemishing their Beauty, or altering their Nature. 

b. To impair morally or ideally; to sully, 
stain, spoil. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. 1. 178 Coveitise of wickede 
preestis blemyship hem. 1593 Hooker £ecé. Pol. Pref. i. 
§ 3 Let not the faith..be blemished with partialities. 1660 
BoyvLe Sevaph. Love 2 ‘That the extraction of your free- 
dom may no ways blemish it. 1735 Ovovs Kaleigh Wks, 
1829 I. 270 Nothing... that might blemish reputation. 
1866 Howetts Venet. Life (1883) I. xx. 163 The admix- 
ture of ruffianism which blemishes most loafers. 

e. To cast a slur upon, asperse, defame, dis- 
credit, disable. Ods. exc. in Law. 
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1414 Brampton Penzt. Ps. xlvii. 18 Ne with here tungys 
blemysch my name. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 394 
To blemish and reproch so many. 1649 Mrs. Hutcuinson 
Ment. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 341 Blemish not a man that is 
innocent. 1699 Drynen Jo ¥. Driden 31 Not that my 
verse would blemish all the fair. 1715 Burnet Own Tine 
II. 331 Anything that would .. blemish the management of 
the treasury. 1768 BracksTone Con, II. 291 Whether 
a man should be permitted to blemish himself, by pleading 
his own insanity. 

+5. zztr. To turn pale, change colour, blench. 
(Cf. mod.F. ddr.) Obs. rare. Cf. BLENCH v.2 

1530 Patsor. 457/1, I blemysshe, I chaunge colour. . Sawe 
you nat howe he blemysshed at it. 

6. A hunting term: see quot. and cf. BLEMISH 
Oh fe 

1575 Turserv.Venery 104 Blemishing against or over the 
slot or viewe of the deare. 1792 W. Ossatniston Sr/t. 
Spcrtsm., Blemish, a hunting term, used when the hounds 
or beagles, finding where the chase has been, make a proffer 
to enter but return. 

Blemish (blemif), st. Also 6 blemysh, 
bleamish(e. [f. the vb.] 

1. Physical defect or disfigurement ; a stain. 
(Used sce. of the mark of injury to a horse, as the 
scar of a broken knee.) 

1535 CovernaLe 7oé, xi. 13 Then beganne the blemysh to 
go out of his eyes, like as it had bene the whyte szkynne of 
an egg. — Lev. ix. 3 A calf anda shepe, both .. without 
blemysh [Wyctir, wemme, wem; 1611 blemish}. 1579 Lanc- 
HAM Gard, Health (1633)97 Face spots, or blemishes, anoint 
with the iuice of the roots. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iii. 
34 Speaking thicke (which Nature made his blemish). 1728 
Freethinker No. 37. 270 One never sees the least Blemish 
of ink upon his Nails. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 500 
Nothing hides a blemish so completely as cloth of gold. 

2. transf. A defect, imperfection, flaw, in any 
objeci, matter, condition, or work. 

1555 fardle Facions \. i. 23 A moste blessed life without 
bleamishe of wo. 1611 Bisce Pref 8 Some imperfections 
and blemishes may be noted in the setting foorth of it. 1771 
Funius Lett. x\v.244 The minor critic. .hunts for blemishes. 
1863 H. Rocers ¥. Howe (ed. 2) Pref. 5 The work has now 
received a careful revision, and it is hoped that ..such 
blemishes are removed. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 222 
The divine light is without blemish. P 

5. fig. A moral defect or stain; a flaw, fault, 
blot, slur. 

1526 Piler, Pref. (W. de W. 1531) 64 A blemysshe, which 
semeth to disteyne all his vertues. 1580 Baret Adv. B 796 
A _bleamishe in ones good name. 1598 Barret Zheor. 
Warres u. i. 27 No blemish vnto any Gentleman to serue 
as a common souldier in the Captaines squadron. 1612 
Suaks. lint, 7.1. ii. 341 Ile giue no blemish to her Honor, 
none. 1656 Bramuate Refplic. i. 51 Some abuses are .. 
rather blemishes than sinnes. 1859 TENNYSON Vivien 681 
If they find Some stain or blemish in a name of note. 

+ 4. Venery. (See quot.) Ods. 
+1575 Turserv. Venery 94 The same huntsman shall go 
backe to his blemishes immediately. /déd. 114 Blemishes 
..are the markes which are left to knowe where a deare 
hath gone in or out. 1627 Taytor (Water P.) Hs. (1630) 1. 
93/1 Blemishes, Sewelling, Auant-laye, Allaye, Relaye .. 
and a thousand more such Vtopian fragments of confused 
Gibberish. 1656 in Buount Glossogr. 1721-90 in Baitey. 

Blemished (ble'mift), 47. a. Also 6— blem- 
isht. [f. BLemisH v.+-ED.] Damaged or dis- 
figured ; marred by defect, flaw, or stain; spoiled. 

¢€1440 Prom. Parv. 39 Blemschyde [1499 blemysshed], 
obfuscatus. a1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 25 She might not 
for shame shewe her visage, it was so foule blemisshed. 
1994 Suaks. Asch. ///, ui. vil. 122 The corruption of a 
blemisht Stock. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titusi. 8 No blind 
or blemished person might come. 1865 M. ArnoLp £'sss. 
Crit, v. (1875) 222 He died and has left a blemisbed name. 

Blemisher (blemifo1). [f. as prec. +-ER1},] 
He who or that which blemishes. 

1423 James I Azuze’s O.cxl, He that suld of hir gude fame 
Be blamischere. 1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 124 Noc- 
turnal cares, ye blemishers of bliss| 1630 Bratuwait Eng. 
Gentd. (1641) 5 A great darkener and blemisher of the inter- 
nal glory and beauty of the mind. 

Blemishing (ble-mifin), 747. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb BLEMISH ; physical 
or moral impairment. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 109 Withouten 
blemysshynge. 1447 Bokennam Seyztys (1835) 120 Wyth 
out blemyssyng of my virgynyte. 1645 Tompes Anthropol. 
z Evill..tending to the .. blemishing of the Christian 
profession. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Abatement, [In 
heraldry] Dimiuution, is the blemishing any part by adding 
a stain or mark of diminution. 

Ble-mishing, ///. a. ‘That blemishes. 

1603 Frorio J/ontarene (1634) 502 Blemishing deformities. 
1868 Geo. Enior Sp. Gypsy 1. 89 Fedalma’s soul Was free 
from blemishing purpose. 

Blemishless (blemiflés), a. 
-LESs.] Without blemish. 

1583 BaBincton Commandm. 429 Our blemishlesse God. 
1850 NEALE Wed. Hymus 154 Spotless, blemishless, eternal. 

Blemishment (ble‘mifmént). [f. Buemisy + 
-MENT.] Damage, injury; flaw; impairment. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1v. 11. 36 For dread of blame and 
honours blemishment. 1640-4 in Rushw. “7st. Col?. un. 
(1692) I. 96 To the great dishonour of this Kingdom, and 
blemishment to the Government thereof. 1884 Law Times 
1 Mar, 322/2 That a man should allege. .he was not of sane 
memory in blemishment of himself. 

Blemmatrope (blematrdup). [f. Gr. BAdupa 
look, glance, f. BAéwev to look + rpomos turning, f. 
Tpémey to turn.) ‘An apparatus for illustrating 


[f. BLEMISH + 


BLENCH. 


the various positions of the eye’ (Catal. Sct. Appar. 
S. Acusington, 1876). 
+ Ble‘mmere. O¢s. rare. ?A plumber. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. 3644 Mony werkemen he sette to 


amende bat chirche .. & masonus & carpenters & blem- 
meres also. 


+Blench, sd. Os. Also (in sense 1) 3-4 
blenk, blene. [f. Bhencu z.! Cf. BLENK 56.2] 

1. A trick, stratagem. Zo do or make a blenk or 
blench. to play a trick. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 378 He [the fox] haveb mid him 
blenches 3arewe. «1300 Havelok 307 Hope maketh fol 
man ofte blenkes. c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1201 pe kyng 
.- a counsayl hym takes .. A blench for to make. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 274 Pe Scottis now pei benk of gile..How 
pei mot do a blenk tille Edward & hise. 1340 A yeub, 130 
And uerliche makeb his blench. | ’ 

2. A turning of the eyes aside, a side glance. rare. 

¢ 1600 SHaks. Sonn. cx, Most true it is, that I haue lookt 
on truth Asconce and strangely: But by all aboue, These 
blenches gaue my heart an other youth. 

Blench, a., Sc. form of BLancH a., where see 
Blench-farm, etc. 

Blench (blenf), v.1 Forms: 2-3 blenchen, 
3 (blinche), 3-5 blenche, 4- blench. /a./. 3-4 
bleinte, 4 bleynte, blynchid, 4-5 blent. [A 
word or series of words of very obscure history. 
Sense 1 is evidently:—-OE. déencan to deceive, 
cheat = ON. élekkja (:—blenkja) to impose upon, 
which point to an OTeut. type *é/azkjan, assumed 
to be the causal of a strong *é/7nkan to BLINK ; 
but, as no trace of the latter occurs in early times, 
the origin of d/encan is thus left uncertain. ‘The 
northern form was BLENK, q.v. The sense-develop- 
ment is involved, from confusion of d/enk and 
blink, of blench and blanch, prob. also of the pa. t. 
blent with dent pa.t.of BLEND v.1, and other causes: 
little can be done at present except to exhibit the 
senses actually found in use.] To cheat, elude, 
turn aside. Related to BLENK and BLINK. 

+1. trans. To deceive, cheat. Ods. 

a1o00 Be mouna méde 33 (Gr.) Wrenced he and blenced. 
e117§ J.amb. Hom. 55 Abuten us he is for to blenchen. 
[ce 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2483 Let no blyndnes you blenke.] 

2. zxtr. To start aside, so as to elude anything ; 
to swerve, ‘shy’; to flinch, shrink, give way. 

¢120§ Lay. 1460 Corineus bleinte. a@1z25 Aucr. R. 242 
Pe horse bet is scheouh, & blenched uor one scheadewe. 
a@ 1z50 Owl § Night. 170 Ich am war, and can well blenche. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Az?’s 7. 226 Ther with al he bleynte and 
cride A! 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. mi. xvii, [Rays 
that] passeth not alwey forpe ry3te, but blencheb [1582 
swarue] sum wheber of pe streite wey. ¢ 1500 Parfenay 4268 
Apart Gaffray .. Somwhat blent, the stroke .. passing by 
With hym noght mette. 1553 BaLe Gardiner’s Obed. C vi). 
He obeyeth truly, which .. blenchet not out of the waye of 
Goddes commaundementes. 1603 Suaks. Jeas. for M.1v.v. 
5 Hold you euer to our speciall drift, Thougb sometimes 
you doe blench from this to that As cause doth minister. 
@ 1625 FLetcHer False One ww. iv, Art thou so poor to blench 
at whaz thou hast done? 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xii, Foul 
fall him that blenches first. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xi, 
262, I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. 

+b. Of a ship: To turn or heel over. Ods. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1411 pe schup bigan to blenche. 

3. trans. To elude, avoid, shirk ; to flinch from ; 
to blink. [The first quot. perhaps in form belongs 
rather to BLINK.] 

[c1300 Beket 2184 He nas no3t the man that wolde: his 
heved enes withdrawe, Ne fonde for to blinche a strok.] 
1663 Evetyn J/emz. (1857) II]. 142 He now blenched what 
before..he affirmed tome. 1822 Haztitr 7aédle-t.1. v. 100 
Will not suffer me to blench his merits. 

+ 4. trans. To turn aside or away (the eyes). Ods. 

¢1400 Roland 402 He kest up his browes & blenchid his 
eye. [c1g00 JWelayne 570.] See BLENK v. 3. . 

+ 5, trans. To disconcert, foil, put out, turn aside. 
Cf. BLENK v. 4. Obs. 

[@ 1400. See BLexkv. 4.] 1485 Caxton 7revisa’s Higden 
1V. xNxili. (1527) 181 The enemyes were blente thrugh goddes 
myghte. 1577 Stanyuurst Descr. /re/. in Holiushed V1. 
16 Heere perchanse M. Cope may blench me, in replieing 
that Anguis may be construed generallie. 1602 Carew 
Cornwaii, Carrying vp great trusses of hay before them to 
blench the defendants sight & dead theirshot. a 1640 Jack- 
son Vs. (1844) VIII. 122 Being blenched in his right course 
by the shadow. 

6. zztr. Of the eyes : To lose firmness of glance, 
to flinch, quail. [The first quot. may belong to 2.] 

{c 1430 Lypc. Min, Poems (1840) 215 This royal bridde.. 
Blenchithe never for al the cliere light.) 1775 Burke 
Amer, Tax. Wks. Il. 404 That glaring and dazzling influ- 
ence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. 1837 
Howitt ur. Life u. v.(1862) 150 His eyes seemed to blench 
before her still fixed gaze. 

Blench, z.2 [Avariant of BLancn v.1 (The con- 
fusion is partly phonetic, as in BLancH, BLENc# a. ; 
partly of sense, since, with fear, the cheeks d/anch, 
the eyes dlench.)] 

1. zur. Yo become pale. 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 26 Where the vexed rubies 
blench in death, Beneath yon lips and balmy breath. 1840 
Baruam Jagol. Leg. 286 That little foot page he blenched 
with fear. f 

2. trans. To whiten, make pale. rare. 

1839 Bau.ey Festus ied. 3) 16/1 The northern tribes Whom 
ceaseless snows and starry winters blench. 


BLENCH. 


Blench, v.3, obs. variant of BLEMISH q. v. 

Blencher (blenfas). [f. Brencu v.l +-exl] 

+1. A person or thing employed to turn or 
frightcn away, e.g. a scarecrow: in //unting, one 
placed to torn the deer from going in particular 
directions. Cf, BLANCHER2. Oés. 

1531 Evvor Gov, 1. xxiii, (1883) 247 The good husbande .. 
settethe upcloughtesor thredes, whiche somecall. . blenchars 
.. to feare away birdes. 1575 Tunserv. Vernery 192 To set 
up bleinchers or sewels (which are white papers). @ 1625 
FietcHer Love’s Pilyr.u. i, 8/2 Hurt those That stand but 
by as blenchers. 

2. One who blenches or flinches. 

1873 Morris Love és enough 55 No blencher in battle. 

Blenching (blenfin), vd/ sé. [f. as prec. + 
-InGlLJ The action of the verb BLENCH: +48. 
Tuming to one side, swerving,shying ; +b. turning 
away of the eyes (? blinking, winking) ; ¢. flinch- 
ing, quailing, loss of courage. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111. 8, Istonde still, withoute blenching 
of min eye. 1398 Vrevisa Barth, De P?. Rou, v. (1495) 32 
Angels .. beholde streyght .. in god .. wythout blenchynge 
of theyr eyen. /éid. xu. xxxix. (1495) 436 ‘The rerenious 
fleeth in the eue tyde wyth brekynge and perrenynae and 
swyfte meuynge. 1868 Doran Saints & Sin, 11. 186 He 
saw without blenching the rope by which he was to be 
strangled. 


Blenching, f/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
Causing the eyes to turn away or flinch. 

1833 Mrs. Browntnc Promcth, Bound Poems (1850) I. 186 
Let him now hurl his blenching lightnings down, — Grief 
ibid. I. 326 Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare Of the 
absolute Ifeavens. 

Blenchingly adv. = blanchingly: see BLENCH v.2 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems Il. 476 This mask of me 
(Against which, years have beat thus blenchingly With their 
rains !) 

Blencorn, var. of BLEND-corn : see BLEND sd. 2, 

+ Blend, v.! Ods. Forms: 1 blendan, 2-4 
blenden, 3-5 blende, 4-6 blend. fa. ¢. 1-3 
blende, 4 blent(e. /a. pple. 1-4 blend, 3-4 
i-blend, 4blende, 4-51-blent, blente, 5i-blende, 
blended, 3-7 blent, 6-7 arch. y-blent. [Com. 
WGer.: OE. é/endan = OF ris. blenda, OS. *blen- 
dan (MDu. dlenden), OHG. bfentan (MHG., mod. 
G. blenden):—OTeut. type *dlandjan ‘to make 
blind,’ a factitive verb apparently formed with 
ablaut upon the adj. d/zvd-, since no trace is found 
of a strong vb. d/indan. See Burxp. (The pa. t. 
bfent coincided with that of d/ench; whence some 
confusion in sense 1 b.)] 

1. trans. To make blind: a. permanently. 

Ya x100 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Man hine blende, and hine 
swa blindne brohte to dam munecon, a@s225 Juliana 48 


Ich habbe i-blend men. ¢1386 Cuaucer Altueres T. 622 
With that strook he was almost i-blent. 
b. temporarily, ¢.g. with bright light: Todazzle. 

c888 K. AELrrep Boeth, xxxvin. v, Se ds blent .. hiora 
eagan, 1297 R. Grouc. 407 Pe smoke .. him ssolde bope 
stenche and blende. 1377 Laxci. P. Pd B. v. 502 And 
thorw the lizte..lucifer was blent. a 1529 SKELTON /meage 
Hypocr. Wks. IIk. 236 A virgin ffayre and gent That 
hath our yees blent. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1Vv. iii. 35 The 
swownd which hin did blend. 1600 Fairrax Jasso xu. 
Ixxxvi, What hath thy eiesight blent ? 

2. fig. To blind the understanding, judgement, 
or moral sense ; to ‘ throw dust in the eyes’ of. 

¢1z00ORMN 4525 Gredi3znesse. . blendebp manness heorrte. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 819 (Gott. pefeind had adam blent. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pers. T, ? 603 Envye blendith the hert of a man. 
1450 Myrc 370 Thus wyth the fende he ys I-blende. 1579 
SPENSER Shoph. Caé Apr. 155 Ah foolish boy, that is with 
loue yblent. 1591 — Vérgél’s Guat. xxxix, Feare and yre 
Had blent so much his sense. 


3. To put out of sight, hide, conceal. 


1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. ti, Under coloure was the 
treason blente. 


Blend (blend), v.2 Forms: 3-4 blend-en, 5-7 
blende, 4- blend, (3 blynde, 5-6 blenne, 6 
blynne, blente). a. 7. 3-5 blend(e, 5- blent, 
blended. /a. pple. 3-5 blend, 4 blende, blente, 
4- blent, 6- blended, (8 arch. yblent). [ME. 
blend-en wk. vb., appears ¢1300, at first in northern 
writers. Evidently akin to BLanp sé. mixtare, and 
the OF. strong vb. d/and-an, ON. blanda (Sw. 
blanda, Da. bfande) to mix: sec Band v. But 
the ME. vb. (however the change of vowel may 
be explained) can hardly have been a continuation 
of the OE. d/axdan, since this was all but obsolete 
already in OE., while d/cenden was a common 
word from the 14th ec More probably the latter 
was an adoption of the ON. é/anda (which 
though originally strong, had subsequently weak 
inflexions) ; the change of vowel may also have 
been due to the ON. sing. present dfend, blendr: 
whether any association with Buen v.1(withwhich 
it entirely coincides in forms) or other extraneous 
influence contributcd, does not appear. But later 
identification with Biexp v.! is shown by the 
occasional use of d/ynde for this verb also. The 
16th c. denne was either phonetic, like the converse 
ten, lend, or deduced from the pa. pple. d/end.] 


915 


1. trans. 

1. To mix, to mingle: a. things material; b. 
things immaterial. Ods. cxc. as in d, or with some 
colouring from the other senses (esp. 4). 

&. @ 1300 Cursor M. 16768 Vinegre & gall pe jews blend. 
Ibid. iB019 (Gott) Aisel haue i blend wid gall. c1qoo 
Destr. Troy 3492 To se .. the blode .. blent with the erthe. 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (3862) so Grynde tansy, bo iuse owte 
wrynge, To blynde with po egges. 1530 Pacsor. 457/2 
Wyll you blenne wyne and ale togyther? 1585 Liovp 
Treas. Health B vij, Putte therin..whyte Lead and 
Common Salt, and blynne them well together. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Pliny 11. 394 These becing dried m the Sun.. hey 
vse to blend ain bean floure. 1733 Cuevnr Lng. Malady 
n, ix. § 3 (1734) 208 Opiates... blended with small propor- 
tion of.. Aromatick Medicines. 

b. ¢1g00 es may stond (Yurnb. 1843) 155 Were luf and 
charite with hus blend. ¢ 1430 Hymns I"iry. (1867) 108 pat 
blaberyug are wip opes blent. 

+c. To mingle with a company or crowd. Ods. 
cizzeg £. A. Adit. P. A. 385 In blysse I se pe blypely 
blent. 1579 Tomson Cadvin’s Serm. Tim. 1010/1 These backe- 
slidesae haue beene blended amongest vs. 1713 STEELE 
Englishnt, No. 6. 39 We are blended with the Nobility. 
To mix (sorts of spirits, tea, wines, etc.), so 
as to produce a certain quality. 

%ax1g00 Chester Pt, 11, (1847) 82 All mashers, minglers of 
wyne in the nighte Brewinge so blendinge againste daye 
fighte. 1583 Stuspes Anat, Adus. u. 25 [Vintners] make of 
one hogshead almost two..by mixing and blenting one 
with another, and infusing other liquor. /é¢d. 28 Yo inter- 
mix and blente the good and naughtie wooll togither. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/2 A number of brands (varied by the 
blending of the tobaccos), Y 

+2. Yo mix or stir up (a liquid) ; hence some- 
times, to render turbid, pollute, spoil, destroy ; 
sometimes, to agitate, trouble: to disturb (joy, 
peace, beauty, weather). 

a@1300 Cursor M. 13767 Par-in was won for to descend 
Angels be water for to blend. 1384 Cuaucer Truth 4 Prees 
hathe envye and wele is blent over al. ¢1593 SreNsER 
Son. Ixit, These stormes, which now his beauty blend, Shall 
turn tocalmes. 1594 Greene Look, Glasse (1874) 137 When 
mildest wind is loth to blend the peace. /éid. (1861) 124 My 
Hesperus by cloudy death is blent. 1596 Lopcre Marg. 
Amer. 65 Thy sap by course of time is blent. 

+b. Applied (according to ancient physiology) 
to disturbance or agitation of the blood (from 
its supposed normal state of rest); pass. and zxtr. 
To mush, flow; also active, To shed. Obs. 

2 1300 Cursor M. 17333 Pilate was far, his blod was blend, 
Quen he wessen had his hend. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 
2371 Alle be blode of his brest blende in his face. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst.225 To be in paynthus broght, Thi blessid 
blodeto blende. 

3. To mingle intimately or closely wth. 

xsgr Spenser J. //ubberd 1330 Thy throne royall [is] 
with dishonour blent. 1788 J. Powetr’ Devéses (1827) II. 95 
If a testator has blended his real witb his personal fund. 
1800 Worpsw. Hart-leap Well. xxi, Never to blend our 
pleasure or our pride With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
feels. 1863 Geo. Etiot Romoda iii. (1868) 405 1t blent itself 
as an exalting memory with all her daily labours, 

4, To mix (components) intimately or harmo- 
niously so that their individuality is obscurcd in 
the product; esp. of qualities, properties, effects, 
etc. ; now the most frequent fravs. use. 

1601 Suaks. Tived. NV. 1. v. 257 Tis beauty truly blent, 
whose red and white, Natures owne..hand laid on. 1662 
Futter MWorthies (1840) 11. 261 Providence hath so wisely 
blended the benefits of this county, that.. it is defective in 
nothing. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 128 p11 Their Virtues 
are blended in their Children. 1816 Byron Cé. //ar. iu. 
xxix, Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent. 
1835 Lytton AXéenzé 1. tit. 13 In one of those wide spaces in 
which Modern and Ancient Rome seemed blent together. 
1848 — //arold 1, i. 4 In_that beauty were blended two 
expressions. 1876 Green Short //ist, ix. § 2.610 A common 
persecution soon blended the Nonconformists into one. 

+5. To mix up in the mind, regard as the same, 
confound wth. Obs. rare. 

1780 Coxk Russ. Discov. 74 Six islands.. to the North 
West of the Fox Islands .. must not be blended with them, 

II. éutr. 

6. To mix, mingle ; csp. to unite intimately, so 
as to form a uniform or harmonious mixture. 

¢1325 £. E. Adit. P. B. 1788 Bobe his blod & his brayn 
blende on be clopes. ¢1340 Cursor Jf. 5690 Moses sagh pai 
dide ham wrange & sone he blende ham a-mange. ¢x400 
Destr. of Troy xxiv. 9642 The bloberond blode blend with 
the rayn. 1713 Younc Last Day in. 251 Cities and desarts 
in one ruin blend, 1792 Worvsw. Descr. S&. Poct. Wks. 
I, 83 All motions, sounds, and voices .. Blend in a music 
of tranquillity. 187x R. Extis tr. Cafudlus Ixviii. 18 She 
whose honey delights blend with a biiter annoy. 

7. To pass imperceptibly into cach other by 
assimilation or confusion of contiguous parts, esp. 
in reference to colour. 70 blend away: to pass 
away by blending. 

1812 i, Witson /sle of Patwisi.111 Oh! ne'er did sky and 
water blend In sucha holy sleep, 1820 Lavine Sketch Bh. 
T. 9 In Europe, the features and population of one country 
blend almost imperceptibly with those of another. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 27. 196 The distant peaks gradually 
blended with the white atmosphere above them. 1862 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids v. 159 The division between them, in this 
their leading character, blends away. 

Blend, sé. [f. prec. vb.] A blending; a mix- 
ture formed by blending various sorts or qualitics 


(e.g. of spirits, wines, tea, tobacco, etc.). 


1883 Hcademy 14 Apr. 253/2 It resembles ablend made by | blenki 


| 


BLENKE. 


imitating the later style of Lever and the carlier style of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 1885 Padé S/alZG, 28 Sept. 2/1 Public- 
houses, with flaming bills in their windows announcing .. 
the sale of American Blend. 

+Blend(e. Also bland. Obs. pa. pple. of 
BLEND v.42 Also used as adj. =: DLENDED. 

1300 [see Benn v.27 2b.) 1871 Wells & Juv. N.C. (1835) 
352, Xxx" boles of maid malt being halff bland. 1616 Suur.. 
& Manin. Country. arm 93 Take two parts straw, and one 
part hay, and mix it together, which is called blend fodder. 
1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 161 ‘The third sort of Iron .. 
they call blend-metall. 

2. esp. in blend corn, blencorn, wheat and rye 
sown and grown together; blend-water, a urinary 
disease of cattle (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). 

1523 Fitznern. //usé. § 34 Vppon that ground sowe blend 
corne, that is both wheate and rye. 1583 Wills & nv. N. 
C. 11. (1860) 78 In bygge 84 In ottes 40/. Ia blandcorne 
4o/. 1616 Surec. & Maru. County. Farm 550 You shall 
not lead your blend-corne so soone as you doe your cleane 
Wheat, or yourcleane Rie. 1798 W. Hutton A ufobiog.11 A 
sixpenny loaf of coarse blencoru bread. 1855 [Vhitby Gloss. 

Blende (blend). A/x. Also 8 blend. [a. Ger. 
biende, from blenden to deceive: so called ‘ be- 
cause while often resembling galena, it yiclded no 
Icad’ (Dana); = dlendendes erz ‘decciving ore’ 
(Grimm). lence also called pseudogatena, and 
Sphalerite {rom aparepés deceitful} Sulphide of 
zinc occurring as a native crystalline mineral. 

1683 (cf. Brenuy}, 1753 CoamBers Cyc. Supp., Blende., 
called by some mock-lead. 1780 Spect/, WW. Sanderson's 
Patent No. 1243. 3 Decomposed or calcined blend. 1812 
Str 11. Davy Chem. Philos. 373 Zinc is procured from 
blende by a similar operation, /4¢¢. 377 In the blendes or 
supposed sulphurets of zinc. 189 Roscoz lems. Chem. 
230 The chief ores of zinc are the sulphide or blende, etc. 

b. ? Formerly used of other metallic sulphides, 
or worthless ores. (Cf. HorNBLENDE.) 

1781 J. Ditton Trav, Spain 221 There is no doubt but 
that it 1s cobalt, of which that state is the blend. é 

Blended, £//. a. [f. BLEND v.2+-ED.} Minglcd, 
intermixed. 

1621 H. Kine Sermon 26 A blended mixture of the quali- 
ties, 1656 Mitton State Lett, Wks. (1851) 375 The confus'd 
and blended havock of Fire and Sword. 1796 Burke Hegic. 
Peace iit. Wks. VILL. 370 Flowing in one blended stream. 
1869 J. Martineau £ss. 11.175 ‘The blended hymn of past, 
present, and future. ’ 

Blender (biendaz). One who or that which 
blends; an implement for blending pigments. 

1872 C. Kine Sterra Nev. x. 208 He neatly rubbed up the 
white and sienna with his ‘blender.’ 1884 add Aladl C. 
5 Sept. 6/2 A blender {of tobaccos] is born not made. 

Blending (blendin), vé7. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG1,]_ The process of mixing intimately ; the 
resulting state ; a harmonious mixture. 

19795 Act. Geo. 1/1, civ. 8 25 in Oxf. & Camb. Enactn:, 
109 The blending of money belonging to different Colleges. 
1816 Byron Ch. Har. ui. xlvi, A blending of all beauties. 
1855 Whitby Gloss., Blendings, a minglement of beans and 
peas. 1876 GREEN Short fJist. ti. § 6 (1882) 88 This blending 
of the two races, 

Blending, ///. a. That blends. 

1642 W. Price Sermon 41 ‘The ‘Text may be meant of a 
blending mixture in Religion, 1812 #xaminer 30 Nov. 
763/2 Gradations. .softand blending. 1873 ‘Tristram oad 
iii. 50 Parted.. without any blending belt of .. scrub. 

Blendous (blendas), 2. Ain. [f. BLeENDE + 
-ous.] Pertaining to or containing bicnde. 

1847 in Craic. ; , 

Blendure (blendii). rave. Bicnding, mixture. 

rjor Ausw. 2. dlurdy’s Vind. 6 The blendure and con- 
junction of things at some distance from each other. 
1806-31 A. Knox Rene. (1844) 1. 55 ‘The aristocratic cha- 
racter has been injured by a neutralizing blendure. 

Blendy (blendi), a. [f. BLexpE+-y] Con- 
taining blende. 

1683 Pettus Flcla Mr. 1. (1686) 290 Lead oars .. taken 
froin Hinty, blendy, or mountainous places. 

+Blenge, v. Obs. rare~". [cf. bfend and 
menge to mingle.] ¢rans. To mingle, mix up. 

1573 Tusser //ush. (1878) 190 Backbiting talk that flatter- 
ing blabs know wily how to — 

Blenheim (blenem, -im;. Name of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s house, near Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire ; used to distinguish, a. A breed of spaniels ; 
b. Brenheim Orange, a golden-coloured apple. 

1851 Mavurw Lond. Lad. 1. 62 (Hoppe) A good fancy 
breed of ‘ King Charleses’ or ‘Blenheims.’ 1879 Jerrerirs 
Wild Life S. County 173 In the fork of a great apple tree 
—a Blenheim orange—the missel-thrush has built her nest. 
1882 Garden 13 May 321/1 ‘Tbe Blenheiin Orange is not a 
good bearer when young. 

+ Blenk, v. Ots. Forms: 4 blenken, 4-7 
blenk. /a.¢. 4 bleynte, blenkede, blenkyt, 
-it, blenknyt, 4-6 blenked. Ja. fle. 5 blent. 
[Partly the northern cquivalent of BLENCH v., part- 
ly the earlier eqnivalent of modern Bunk, pre- 
senting the ctymological difficulties of both words.] 

I. = Brencn. 


1. trans. To bliud, deceive, cheat ;= BLENCH 1. 
a@1000 Blenced [see Brencn 1) ¢1g00 Destr. Troy 2483 
Let no blyndnes you blenke. 
2. intr. To start aside, so as to elude anything ; 
to flinch, swerve ;= BLENcH v.! 2. 
¢ 1300 Cursor A/. 7663)Saut] ban hent a sper scarp to stair 
him boru vnto be wau, bot dauid sagh and blenked lau [z. -. 
» blenched és}. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 115 For 
8-2 
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pise ne salle 3e blenk, bot hold vp per honoure. @ 1330 Ofwe/ 
460 He wolde haue smiten otuwel, & he blenkte swipe wel, 
And roulond smot pe stede broun, 

3. ‘rans. To turn aside, raise (the cyes, eyebrows) ; 
= BLENCH v.! 4, 

c1g00 Mrtayne 570 He wolde noghte say ‘ good morn- 
ynge,’ ne ones his browes blenke. . 

4. To cheat, disappoint, disconcert, bilk ; or ?to 
turn aside or away. rare. 

2a 1400 Alorte Arth. 2858 We salle blenke theire boste, for 
alle theire bold profire. 

5. trans. Tomake pale, to blanch. Cf. BLENCH v.2 

¢1400 Melayne 1359 A newe tydynge That blenkede all 
bis blee. @ 1600 Felon Sowe Rokeby, The Sewe .. rudely 
rushéd at the freer That blynkéd all his blee. 

II. =the later Bunk. 

6. zr. To shine, glitter, gleam. 

1303 R. Brunne (andl, Synne 428 A ny3t whan pou 
slepys.. Before by y3en hyt blenkys. ¢1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 
799 Vp on bastel-rouez, pat blenked ful quyte. 1375 Bar- 
sour Bruce vin. 217 The sone.. That blenknyt on the 
scheldis braid. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 349 Bemes 
bricht blenkand on euerilk bench. 1605 in Foxe's A. & JV. 

(1684) III. 942 The Sun blenks often hottest to foretel a 
following showr. : 

7. To giance, cast a glance, give a look; to look 
up (from sleep) ;= BLINK 3, 4. 

c1350 Will, Palerne 3111 Pei lokede a boute & bleynte bi 
hinde be busch & seizen. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 633 The 
King... blenkit hym by And saw the twa-some. /é2zd. vii. 
203 [he kyng blenkit vp hastely, And saw his man slepand 
him by. ¢1450 Henryson A/or, Fad. 83 The Wolfe was 
ware, and blenked him behind. 1501 DovuGtas /’al. Hon. 
1. 326 Backwert he blent to give them knawledging. a 1625 
Jas. I. in D'Israeli Cur. Lz¢, (1866) 174/t Scarslie, but at 
stolen moments, having the leisure to blenk upon any paper. 

Blenk, sé.1 north. f. BLENcH, trick, stratagem. 
+ Blenk, 52.2 xorth. Obs. [f. BLENK v.; now, 
like the vb., represented by BLink.] 

1. A sudden gleam of light. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AZ, 19648 (Fairf.) No3t a blenke mu3t he se. 
1513 DouGias /Exeis vu. ix. 113 The bricht mettell .. Qu- 

haron the son blenkis betis clere. ; 

2. Aglance of the eyc; usually, a bright, cheer- 
ful glance. 

¢ 1440 Vork Afyst. xxviii. 259, I will no more be abasshed 
for blenke of thy blee. ¢1450 I} ’isd. Sol. in Ratis Rav. 21 
Na wys men suld behald the bewte of women that thai be 
nocht tan with thar suet blenkis. 1535 Stewart Crov. 
Scot. 1. 3x The 3oung virgeins with blenkis amorus. 

+ Blenking, v/. 5b. Obs. [f. BLENK v.+ 
-1NG.1] Glancing, blinking. 

c1450 Henxrvson Test. Creseide, The swete visage and 
amorous blenking. 

Blenne, obs. form of BLEN» z.2 

Blennioid (bleniioid), a. and sé. A. adj. 
Allied to the BLenny.  B. 5d, A fish of this kind. 

1865 Reader No. 110. 143/2 Fishes which resemble at first 
Gadoids or Blennioids. 

Blenno-, blenn-, a. Gr. BAévvo-s, Br¢évva, 
mucus, in which sense it is extensively used in 
combination in Pathology; as in Blennoge*nic, 
Blenno-genous a., generating or producing mucus. 
Ble-nnoid a., resembling mucus. Blennor- 
vhagia, Blenno‘rrhea (-r74), discharge of 
mucus; hence Blennorrha‘gic (-re-dzik), Blen- 
norrhovic a. 

1859 Topp Cyc/, Anat. & Phys. V.617/2 Catarrh or blen- 
norrhoza of the mucous membrane. 1861 Bumsteap I ex. 
Dis, (1879) 142 Five of these cases were not blennorrhagic. 

Blenny (bleni). fad. L. d/er272s (in Pliny), 
f. Gr. Bdévvos; so called from BAévvos slime, in 
reference to the mucous coating of its scales.] 

A genus of small spiny-finned fishes, of which 
several species frequent the British coasts. 

{1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp, s.v., The common Blennius of 
authors. 1769 Pennant Zool, 111.173.) 1774 Gotpsm. Nal. 
flist,(1862) 11.11. i. 295 The Blennius or Blenny. 1863 H. 
PENNELL Angler-nat. 394 Viviparous fishes, such as the 
Sharks, Blennies, etc. 

Blensch, obs. form of BLENcH, BLEMISH. 

Blent, #//.¢. [f. BLEyp v2] Mingled. 

1872 Geo. Exiot A/fddlem, xliii, Th habits of the different 
ranks were less blent than now. 1876 — Dan. Der. vin. 
Ixiti, 566 Vhat blent transmission must go on. 

_Blent, obs. form of Burenpv.? (Perhaps sense 2 
is meant by the following : 

1530 PatsGr. 457/2, I blente, I lette or I hynder.. This 
terme is to moche northerne. 

+ Blent(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of BLENcH, 
BLEND, BLENK, v. 

Bleo, Bleoman : sce BLEEK, BLomay, 

Blepharo- (ble‘faro), a. Gr. Brépapo-v eyelid ; 
used in numerous terms of /’atho/ogy, etc.: as 
Blephari:tis, inflammation of thceyclids. Ble-- 
pharopla:sty, the operation of supplying any 
deficiency caused by wound or lesion of the cyelid ; 
hence Ble:pharopla‘stic a. Ble‘pharospasm, 
spasm of the orbicular muscle of the eyelids. 
Ble-pharostat, an instrument for fixing the eyclid 
during operations in the eye. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1872 F. THomas Dis. Women 137 Vhe same relation which 
blepharospasm [bears] to the lids. 1875 Hl. Watton Dis. 
‘ye 332 Dlepharospasm, by which the eyelids are violently 
and persistently closed. 
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Blere, obs. form of BLEAR. 

Bles, obs. form of BuazE sé. 

|| Bles-bok (ble'sbpk). Also bless bok, ble’ss- 
buck. [Du., f. d/es blaze on forehead + 0k goat.] 
A South African antelope, the Gaze/la albifrons. 

1824 BurcHety 7yav. 11. 335 The Blesbok is so called 
from having a white mark on its forehead. 1869 E. Gray 
Guide Brit. Aluseum 2 The Blessbok, Hartebeest, and 
Sassaybe of South Africa. 1879 Atcuertey Boérland 73 
The bless-buck, a larger antelope than the [spring-buck]. 

Blesce, obs. form of BLEss z.1 

+ Ble‘sche, v. Os. Also 3 blessen, blissen. 
[ME. dleschen, blessen, identical with MDu. d/es- 
schen (mod.Du., and LG. b/asschen) to extinguish 
or quench, taken to represent an OTeut. *47- 
faskjan, {. b7-, Br- + laskjan, OHG. leskén to 
quench, extinguish (MHG., MLG. and late MDu. 
lesschen, mod.G. loschen), causal of OHG. leskan 
(MHG. Jeschen, mod.Ger. also /éscher) to ‘go out’ 
as fire. llow it came into ME. does not appear.] 

trans. To quench, extinguish ; fig. to put a stop 
to, blot out. 

c1z50 Gen, §& Ex. 553 So cam on werlde wreche and 
wrake for to blissen swilc sinnes same. /é/d. 3653 Fier is 
on hem bisiden lizt.. Moyses it blessede ane his bede. 
01440 Promp. Parv, 39/2 Bleschyn, or qwenchyn [1499 
blesshyn], ext2xgt10. 

Hence Blesching wvé/. sd. 

c1440 Promp, Parv., Bleschynge, or qwenchynge of fyre. 

Blese, obs. f. BLAZE sé.1 and BuEss v.! 

+t Blesi‘loquent, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. 
*blest-loguent-em, {. dlesus lisping, stammering + 
loguent-em speaking.] ‘ Broad-spoken, or that 
speaks stammeringly.’ Blount Glossogr. 1636. 

Thence in Puituirs and Baitey. 

Blesome, obs. form of BLIssom. 

Bless (bles),v.! Forms: 1 bléedsian, bléd- 
sian, blétsian, 2 bletsien, bletcsen, blecen, 
bleccen, 2-3 bledsen, bletsen, (Ovm.) blettcenn, 
blettsenn, 2-4 blescen, 2-5 blessen, 3 blet- 
sei3en, blesci, blicen, 3-4 blixen, blissen, 4 
blisce, blis, blist, 3-7 blesse, bliss(e, 5 blysch(e, 
blyssh(e, 5-6 blysse, 7— bless. / a. 7¢. and ff/e. 
blessed, blest (ach. and foct.); in 1 blédsod, 
blétsod, 2-3 bledsed, 2-5 bletsed, blecced, 
blesced, blisced, 2- blessed, 5- blest. [OE. 
blbedsian, blédsian, blétsian: not found elsewhere in 
Teutonic, but formed on the OTeut. type *4/éd7s6- 
jan, £.*blédo-m (OE. bléd) blood: cf. OE. mikéstan, 
miltsian, ME. Mice, to be 77d, show pity ; also, 
for the formation, OE. 7/cstaz to rule=OHG. 
richisin:—OTeut. *rikisdjan, f. *rik-s, Goth. 
revks ruler, king. (An equally satisfactory deriva- 
tion of 4/tstaz, if it were the original form, would 
be from 4/0 sacrifice, on O.Teut. type *d/dt7séjan ; 
but besides that d/deds?an actually occurs earlier, 
the change of ds to ¢s is phonetically natural, 
while the reverse is not.) The etymological 
meaning was thus ‘to mark (or affect in some 
way) with blood (or sacrifice); to consecrate’. 
But the sense-development of the word was greatly 
influenced by its having been chosen at the Eng. 
conversion to render L. devedicere, and Gr. evAoyeiv, 
which started from a primitive sense of ‘speak 
well of or to, eulogize, praise,’ but were themselves 
influenced by being chosen to translate Heb. 
73, primarily ‘to bend,’ hence ‘to bend the knee, 
worship, praise, bless God, invoke blessings on, 
bless as a deity.’ Hence, a long and varied series 
of associations, heathen, Jewish, and Christian, 
blend in the Eng. uses of d/ess and blessing. Senscs 
4-6 arise mainly from Jenedicerc, ebdoyeiv. Ata 
very early date the popular etymological con- 
sciousness began to associate this verb with the sb. 
Bulss ‘benignity, blitheness, joy, happiness,’ which 
affected the use of both words (see esp. senses 7, 
8). and led to occasional ME. spelling of the vb. 
with 7, 7. 

The Za, ¢. and AA/e. are now generally spelt d/essed, though 
always pronounced (blest) in modern prose; the pple. may 
be pronounced (ble’séd) in verse, or liturgical reading. As 
an adj. élessed (ble’séd) is now the regular prose form, but the 
archaic 4/es¢ is frequent in verse, and traditional phrases as 
e.g. ‘the Isles of the Blest.’] 

Orig. meaning (prob.), To make ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ 
with blood; to consecrate by some sacrificial rite 
which was held to render a thing inviolable from 
profanc use of men and evil influence of men or 
demons, (The streaking of the lintel and door- 
posts with blood, Zod. xii. 23, to mark them as 
holy to the Lord and inviolable by the destroying 
angel, was apparently the kind of idca expressed 
by 42éeds‘an in pre-christian times. Cf, also the 
history of the Latin words covsecrare and sacri- 
Sicium.) ence, in historical use : 

I. To makc sacred, consecrate, hallow. 
L. trans. Yo consecrate (a thing) by a religious 
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rite, the utterance of a formula or charm ; in later 
times by a prayer committing it to God for his 
patronage, defence, and prospering care, as in fo 
bless food, to ask God's blessing on it (cf. §). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi.26 Se Helend nam hlaf and 
hyne_ bletsode and br&c. c1z00 ORMIN 17193 Patt waterr 
patt iss att te funnt Blettcedd wipp Godes wordess, 1377 
Lanct. P. Pd. B. x1. 229 Tyl he blessed and brak be bred 
pat pei eten. c1qg00 Afol, Loll. 30 If pe prest sacre Crist 
wan he blessib be sacrament of God in be auter. a 159 
H. Ssutu Serv. (1637) 376 Before thou hast blessed it woh 
prayer, thou hast no promise it shall prosper. 1596 SHAKs. 
Merch. V. wn. ii. 79. 1637 Gittespie Eng, Pop. Cerem. ww. 
iv, 20 It was behoofefull for their cause, distinctly and 
severally to blisse those Elements. 1649 Mitton Zikon. 
Wks. 1738 I. 427 Where the Master is too resty, or too rich 
to.. bless his own Table. 1798 Soutney Sf. Bruno Wks. 
VI.149 And now the bishop had blest the meat. 

+b. To consecrate (a person) to a sacred office. 

1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) Pa was he [Henry II] to 
king bletcad in Lundene. ¢1q420 Chron. Viled. 563 And 
was blessud Abbas in pt same place. /déd. 1168 Pen was 
Alfyne y blessud Abbas of p* plase. 

2. spec. To sanctify or hallow by making the sign 
of the cross; usually as a defence against evil agen- 
cies. esp. vefl. and adsol. To cross oneself. arch. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. John viii. 48 Ahne bloedsade ue usic 
ved sexnade [s7stransi, of nonne bene dicimus nos ?] a 1225 
Ancr, X. 290 Breid up pene rode stef, & sweng him a3ean 
a uour halue—pene helle dogge, Pet nis nout elles bute 
blesce pe al abuten mid te eadie rode tocne. c1g00 } 7g. 
Children's Bk. in Babees Bk. (1868) 17 Aryse be tyme oute 
of thi bedde, And blysse pi brest & thi forhede. 1562 J. 
Heywoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 91, I nother nod for sleepe 
. nor blisse for spirites. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. 1. 157/2 
Blesse your eies with the signe of the crosse, and trie 
whether you can see that Isee. 1653 Urqunart Aadbelais 
1, xxxv, When they heard these words, some. .blest them- 
selves with both hands, thinking. .that he had been a devil 
disguised. 1719 Lapy M. W. Montacve Zef?zé. II. xtvii. 47, 
1 fancy I see you bless yourself at this terrible relation. 

b. Zo bless oneself from: see 3b. 
+c. To bless into, out: to change into, cast out, 
by making the sign of the cross. Ods. 

1534 More Passion Wks. (1557) 1273/1 When the dyuell 
fyrste casteth any proude vayne thoughte into our mynd.. 
let vs forthwith make a crosse on our breast, and blesse it 
oute. 1589 Nasne Pasguils Ret. Wks. 1885 1.93 One Pope 
or other. .blest me into a stone to stoppe my mouth. ; 

da. Not to have a penny to bless oneself with : in 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny (cf. 
Ger. Kreuzer), or to the practice of crossing the 
palm with a piece of silver. 

1557 Nortu Gxeuara's Diall Pr. (1619) 625/2 The pesti- 
lence of penny. .he hath in his purse to blesse himself with. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 73 He had not.. 
one peny to blisse him. 1861 Geo. Ettor S¢/as AL, I have 
not a shilling to bless myself with. 

te. humorously (with allusion to holy water.) 

1609 Wan in the Moonc 11 Bless his beard with a bazen 
of water, least he burne it. 

+3. To protect or guard, save, keep from (evil): 
said of God, supernatural influence, a charm or 
prayer; also looscly of other things. Oés. 

€1175 Lamb. [10.59 From alle. uuele he scal blecen us. 
1543 Becon New 3”. Gift Wks. (1843) 315 With such I love 
not to meddle. God bless me from them! 1594 NasHe 
Unfort. Trav, 43 Kisse the ground as holy ground which 
she vouchsafed to blesse from barrennes by her steppes. 
1594 SHaxs. Asch. ///, 11. iii. 5 God blesse the Prince from 
all the Pack of you. 1596 Spenser F. Q.1. ii, x8 Glauncing 
down his shield from blame him fairly blest. 1632 Mitton 
Lenseroso 83 Or the bellmans drowsy charm To bless the 
doors from nightly harm. 1646 Futter Wounded Conse. 
(1841) 349 God bless you and yours from fire. 1650 Br. 
Hatt Cases Consc. 181 Doubtlesse, the Devill is a most 
skilfull Artist..but God blesse us from imploying him. 1855 
Kinestey IWestw. Ho! ii, (Traditional Spell)‘ Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Bless the bed that I lie en.’ 

+b. zef. To guard oneself (with God’s help) 
JSrom, keep out of the way of, give a wide berth to, 
shun, eschew. (Sometimcs, probably, by crossing 
oneself, as in sense 2.) Ods. 

c31449 Pecock Repfr. ui, xix. 411 If thilk doctor .. hadde 
blessid him silf fro this. .perel. 1530 Pasar. 458/1, I wyll 
never medle with hym, if 1 may blesse me from hym. 1549 
Cuatoner Z£rasm, Moriz Enc. Eiwb,Whiche of you woulde 
not lothe and blisse you from the company of suche maner 
aman, 1618 RaveiGn Kem. (1644)97 From Suretieship, as 
from a Man-slayer, or Enchanter, blesse thy self. 1622 
FLetcHer Span. Curate i. i, 27 Blesse yourselves from the 
thought of him and her, 1651 More L£ythus. Trinmph. 
(1656) 172 Bless thee from madness, Tom, and all will be 
well. 1753 Smouvett Ct, Fathom (1784) 137/2 He blessed 
himself from such customers. 

IL. To hold or call holy; to extol as holy (see 
Isa, vi. 3, Rev. iv. 8), divine, gracious. 

4. To call holy; to extol, praise, or adore (God) 
as holy, worthy of reverence. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Daniel goo (Gr.) We dec bletsiad, Fader 
almihtiz. c1000 Ags. Psalter xcv{i}. 2 Singad nu drihtne 
and his sodne naman bealde bletsiad. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 
57 Pi nome beo iblecced. 1305 Deo Gratias in £. E. P. 
(1862) 125 To ponke and blesse hyn we be bounde. 1382 
Wycuir Fas iii. 9 In it we blessen God the fadir, and in it 
we cursen men. 1593 Hooxer Fecd, Pol. 1. iii. § 4 The 
Creator .. alone to be blessed, adored and honoured of all 
for ever. 1653 Hosses Leviath, u.xxxi. 189 The subject of 
Magnifying and Blessing, being Power. 1825 J. Moxt- 
Gcomery Hymn ‘Stand up and bless’ 6 Stand up and bless 
the Lord, The Lord your God adore. bale 

5. esp. with an added notion of thanksgiving or 
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acknowledgement of gracious beneficence or good- 
ness: To praise or extol with grateful heart ; ‘to 
glorify for benefits received’ (J.) 

a. orig. God or his attributes. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 68 Gebletsod [Lindisf. zebloed- 
sad] si drihten israhela god, forbam pe he zgeneosode. 1382 
Wycur ibid, Blessid be the Lord God of Israel, for. .(Cran- 
MER, Praysed be]. c1qg0 Vordé AVyst, xii. 217 Blest be pou 
ay, For be grace pou has me lente. 1526 /’:ler. Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 251 To laude and blesse god for his goodnes. 
1596 Snaks. Zam. Shr. iv. v.18 Then God be blesst, it is 
the blessed Sunne. 1795 Soutiney Foan of Arc tt. 309, | 
.. blest my God I was not suchas he, 1843 NEALe Hyses 

Sor Sick 44 But 'Fhy Love—Oh give me grace to bless It 
every hour 1] 

b. other influences, e.g. one’s stars, one’s fortune 
or luck, the day of one's birth, etc. Now gencrally 
in a morc or less ludicrous sense: To thank, at- 
tribute one’s good fortune to. 

c1440 Fwaine § Gaw. 3344 Folk.. blissed the time that he 
was born. a1845 Hoov Janper's Christitas Carol iii, 
Ought not I to bless my stars? 1846 Pusch IX. 13 Let 
me bless my prudence. 

c. persons: see 6b, which sometimes passes 
into ‘praise or extol with grateful regard.’ 

ITT. To declare to be supernaturally favoured ; 
to pronounce or make happy. 

6. To pronounce words that confer (or arc held 
to confer) supernatural favour and well-being. 

a. Said of a supcrior, i.e. of one entitled to speak 
in God’s name, a priest or sacred person (c.g. 
Balaam, Moses), an aged or dying parent (e.g. Isaac, 
Jacob); also of God himself. When said of men, 
the sense has passed into that of officially or pater- 
nally commending to divine protection and favour. 

crooo AEcrric Gen, xxvii. 4 Bring me pzxt ic ete, and ic pe 
bletsige wr bam pe ic swelte. c1rooo Aes.Gosp. Mark x.16 
Da beclypte he hi, and his handa ofer hi settende bletsode 
(Lindisf. sebledsade, Ruski, zibletsade, Hatton bletsede] 
hi. exz0§ Lay. 32157 Me and mine wiue! he scal blet- 
seizen & scriue. a1300 Cursor Al, 637 God ham blesset 
and bad ham brede, and muttiply. ¢1383 Wycuir Se/, 
Wks, III. 323 Pei cursen hem pat God blisseb. 1388 — 
Vind, xxiii. 11 What is this that thou doist? Y clepide 
thee that thou schuldist curse myn enemyes, and a3enward 
thou blessist hem [1382 blessest to hem]. cxg10 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. xv. 38\Gibbs MS.), After he hadde i blessed 
hem wente upbe peeyne to heuene. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, 
Couférm., Then shal the Busshop blisse the children, thus 
saying. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. vii, Stood prompt to 
bless or ban. 

b. Of one not a superior: Piously to invoke 
God's blessing upon, to commend gratefully and 
affectionately to God’s favour, to load with one’s 
devout good wishes; to speak well of and wish 
well to. j 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 97, I blisse Anselme ber- 
fore. €1330 Amis § Amit. 344 Men blisted him, bothe bon 
and blod, ‘That euer him gat and bare, 1613 Suaks. Hex. 
VIIF, 1. i. 54 To taint that honor euery good Tongue 
blesses. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 821 So disinherited how 
would ye bless Me now your Curse! 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 264 »: The Fatherless..and the Stranger bless his un- 
seen Hand in their Prayers. 1742 W. Cottins Ode vi, By 
all their country’s wishes blest. 1850 TENNyson /a Mem. 
cxix, I... think of early days and thee, And bless thee. 

7. To confer well-being upon; ‘to make happy ; 
to prosper, make successful’ (J.): orig. said of 
God; in later use also of men and things, but 
generally with an implication of their conferring 
instrumentally a divine blessing. (Here the as- 
sociation of d/ess with d//ss becomes apparent.) 

axo00 Cxdinton's Gen. 2357 (Gr.) Ic Ismael estum wille 
bletsian. a 1300 Hymn to God x6in rin, Coll. Ilom. App. 
258 Louerd pu vs blesce. 1388 Wrycetir Gen. xxxix. 5 And 
the Lord blesside the hows [1382 to the hows] of Egipcian 
for Joseph. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matriim., Look, O 
Lord, mercifully upon them from heaven, and bless them, 
1578 Gude & Godlie Baltlates (1868) 65 Blis, blissit God, thir 
gittes gude Quhilk thow hes geuin to be our fude. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. Vi wv. i. 186 It [mercy] is twice blest, It 
blesseth him that giues, and him that takes. 1597 —2 
Ilen. [V, 1. ii. 248 Heauen blesse your Expedition. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. ww. 729 But she return’d no more, to 
bless his longing Eyes. 1718 Pore /éfad 1. 144 When first 
her blooming beauties bless’d my arms, 1813 Byron Giaour 
1115, | have possess'd, And come what may, I have been 
blest. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair xxxi, ‘God bless the 
meat,’ said the Major's wife, solemnly. 1850 Lyxcu 7heo. 

Trin. v. 88 To say that good gives pleasure seems poor ex- 
pression of the truth that it blesses us. 

b. To make happy wth some gift: orig. of 
God as the giver; also of persons or things. (In 
the first exatnple, d/r/stazz may be really = d/rdsian, 
BLIss.) 

(283: Charter of Oswunlf (Sweet O. E. T. 444) Daette 
Ze sien xeblitsude mid dem weorldcundum godum.] 1598 
B. Jonson £2. Wan ont of tm, tt. iii, Shee was blest 
with no more copie of wit. 1602 Return /r. J’arnass. u. 
v.(Arb.) 30, I will blesse your eares with a very pretty story. 
1610 Suaks. Jef. u. i. 124 You may thank your selfe .. 
That would not blesse our Europe with your daughter. 1650 
Baxter Saint's X. it. (1654) 4 Return him hearty thanks 
upon my knees, that ever he blessed his Word in my mouth 
with such..success. 1712 ArBuTUNOT John Bull 11755) 30 
Mrs. Bull. . blessed John with three daughters. 1767 Forpyce 
Serm. Vug. Wom. 1. i. 14 Are you... blest with parents? 
1839 Baitey Festus i, To bless him with salvation, 


8. reff. To account or call oncself supremely 
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happy ; to congratulate or fclicitate oneself, wrth, 
tn, that. 

1611 Bite Jer. iv. 2 The nations shall blesse themselues 
in him, and in him shall they gloric. 1674 N. Farrax 
Bulk & Selv. Vo Rdr., 1..blisst my self that I was there. 
1684 Bunyan Piler. 1. (1879) 246 Old men have blessed 
themselves with this mistake. 1839 Bai.ey Festus iv, To 
-. bask, and bless myself, Upon the broad bright bosom. 

“| In ME., and above all by Wyclif, déess was 
construed with fo, app. in imitation of dezedicere 
alicu? of the Vulgate. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 17890 To oure lord iesu crist 3e hlisse. 
€1380 Wrceuir Sev, Sel. Wks. II. 249 Cristene men shulden 
hlesse to oper bat pursuen hemhere. 1382 — Gev. i. 21 And 
God .. hlisside to hem, seiynge, Growith, etc, /éid. xii. 3, 
I shal blis to thoo that blissen thee. ; 

IV. xclamatory, elliptical and ironical uses. 

9. In exclamatory invocations and ejaculations 
of surprise ; a. in sense 3, as Gad dless me ! ellipti- 
cally dless me! bless (also save) the mark! (see 
MARK). b. in sense 7, as (God) dless you ! 

&. 1590SHaks. Mids. NV, w.ii. 14 A Paramour isiGod blesse 
vs)a thing ofnought. 1646 Mitton Sov. xi. 5 Cries the stall- 
reader, ‘Bless us! what a word on A pitle BSE is this!’ 
1709 SteeLe Tatler No. 25 ? 10 Bless me! Sir, there's no 
Room for a Question. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Few. Quix. 1. 
in. v. 161 ‘Lord bless me, madam ?’ said Lucy, excessively 
astonished. 1844 Dickens JMVart. Chuz. v. 50 ‘Bless my 
life!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up. 1849 — Dav. Copp. 
xii, 138 ‘Bless and save the man’..‘how he talks?” 1852 
Ruskin A'ing Gold. Rit, i. (1856) 12 ‘ Bless my soul!’ said 
Schwartz when he opened the door. 

b. xs88SHaxs.Z. LZ. L.u.i.77 God blesse my Ladies, are 
they all in loue? 1732 Fievoine Asser v. i. (1775) 67 less 
her heart! good lady! 1840 Marryat J’00r Jack xxix, 
Bless you, my child, bless you! 1872 Ruskin Fors Clav. 
II. xx. 8 The Colonel might have said ‘Bless you, my 
children,’ in the tenderest tones. 2 

10. Hence, 7o dless oneself: to ejaculate ‘God 
bless me !’ or other exclamation of surprise, vexa- 
tion, or mortification. 

1615 T. Apams Black Dev. 71 He ..would blesse himselfe 
to think that so little a thing could extend itself to such a 
capacity. 1665 Pepys Diary 1 Apr., How my Lord Trea- 
surer did hless himself, crying he could do no more, etc. 

“[11. In many senses (esp. 5 b, 7, 8, 9, 10) dless 
is used euphemistically or ironically for a word 
of opposite meaning, ‘ curse, damn,’ etc. 

1812 Miss Austen Jfausf. P. xviii, Could Sir Thomas 
look in upon us just now, he would bless himself. 1838 
Dickens O. Tzw¢'st xiii, An emphatic and earnest desire to 
be ‘blessed’ ifshe would. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay viii. 
(eday! 156 Fuming, blessing himsclf, dashing himself. 

. Comb., as + bless-beggar,a thing to bless a 
beggar with. (¢rovzcal.) 

1589 R. Harvey Pd. Pere. (1860) 33 My quarter staffe, is 
it nota blesse-begger thinke you? 

+ Bless, v.27 Obs. Also 4-6 blyss(e, bliss. 
[a. F. dblesse-r :—-OF. dlecter to injure, wound: cf. 
BLECHE. Often associated with BLESs v.1, either 
humorously or in ignorance. (The sense of the 
second quotation is doubtful: cf. BLess v.3)] To 
wound, hurt; to beat, thrash, drub. 

[¢ 1325 Coer de L. 546 Whenne I hym had a strok t-fet, And 
wolde have blyssyd hym bet. ¢1350 IWill, Palerne 1192 
{He} blessed so wip his bri3t bront ‘ aboute in eche side 
pat, what rink so he rau3t’ he ros neuer after.) 1526 SKELTON 
Magnyf, 1641, | have hym coryed, beten and blyst. 1545 
Ascuam To.roph, (Arb.) 145 As thoughe they woulde tourne 
about and blysse all the feelde. 1575 J. Stitt Gasnm. Gurton 
m. iti, Tarry, thou knave..I shall make these hands bless 
thee. 1577 Hettowes Gueuara's Fam, Ep. 237 When he 
did leuell toshoote, he blessed himselfe with his peece, and 
killed them with the pellat. 1612 SHELTON Qué-x. I. ill. 173 
That of the Battle.. when they bless’d your Worship’s 
Cheek Teeth. 

+ Bless, v.3 Ods. Also 6 blesse, bliss. [Much 
affected by Spenser: perhaps taken from such a 
use as that quoted from HViditam of Palerne under 
BLEss v.2; perhaps, as others think, ‘to flouiish as 
in making the sign of the cross’: cf. BLEss v.! 2 
(quot. 1225), also 3 (quot. 1596). In any case it 
can hardly be an independent word.] ¢rans. and 
absol, To wave about, brandish; also /rans. to 
brandish round .an object z7/ a weapon), 

1996 Svenser F.Q.1.v.6 They .. burning blades about 
their heades doe blesse. /é/d. t. viii. 22 His sparkling blade 
about his head he blest. /d¢d. vt. viii. 13 And with his club 
him all about so blist, That he which way to turne him 
scarcely wist. 1600 Fairfax asso ix. Ixvii, His armed 
head with his sharpe blade he blest. 

+ Bless, 56. Ods. [f. Buess v.!; but perhaps 
confused with Briss sé.) A blessing. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 45 The viii beatitudes, 
otherwyse called the viii blesses. 1725 I’orpe Od'yss. xv. 202 
This promised bless. 

Bless, obs. form of Buiss. 

Blessbok, -buck, var. of Birs-Bok, antelope. 

Blessed, blest (ble‘sid, blest), pf/. a. [f. 
BLEss v.1 +-ED. For the forms and pronunciation 
see note under BLEss v.] 

1. Consecrated, hallowed, holy ; consecrated by 
a religious rite or ceremony. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 25 Bledsed be bi name on us, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, arzoo Cursor JM, 21677 Pat 
blisced lambs blod. 1504 1¥2//in Ripon Ch. Acts 295 Afore 
the blissed rode. 1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 95 A 
proclamacion for the blyssyd sacrament. 1§78 Gude 4 


BLESSEDLY. 


Godlie Ballates (1868) 177 Mariage is ane blessit band. 
1688 Strapitne Ser. 195 Who receive him worthily in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship i, 1. .dipped 
my finger in the blessed water. 1855 Brownine //oly Cross 
Day, Vlessedest Vhursday’s the fat of the week. 

2. That ts the object of adoring reverence, ador- 
able, worthy to be blessed by men. 

¢1230 //ali Meid. 47 Uhesu crist leue be purh his blescede 
nome, «axzag0 Lofsong in Cott. I/om. 209 Purh pine eadi 
flesche and pine iblescede blode. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Seri. 
(Sel. Wks.) I. 13z Crist ..in his blessid passioun. a rg00 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton ALS. (1867) 39 In his Godhede 
so blyschede. 1493 efronydla 32 Oure Liessyd lorde lesu. 
1556 Willin Rifon Ch. Acts 361 Our blissed lady saunte 
Mary. 1656 II. More stated. oth. un. x. (1662) 119 Crying 
out, ‘ Blessed God, what’s here to do.’ 1868 Dr. Worps- 
wortn //ymn, ‘Hark, the sound of Ifoly voters,’ In the 
Beatific Vision Of the Blessed ‘T'rinity. 

3. Enjoying supreme felicity; happy, fortunate. 

e1175 Lamsé. Ifont. 47 Atdie and blessede beon alle peo be 
theres @1300 Cursor M. 16655 Pe baraigne blisced sal 
mancall. c1g00 Ave Kcgina (Turnb. 1843) 145 Heyle be tho 
bleste that eucr bare chylde. ¢1q10 Occi.eve Alother of 
God 24 Among all wommen blessed thow he. 1§92 Suaks. 

7en, & cid, 466 Blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth. 
1640 Howett Dodona's Gr, (1645) 69 The blessedst of mortal 
Wights, 1790 Burns 7am o' Shanter, Kings may be blest, 
but Tam was glorious. 1875 Jowett /’/a/o ied. 2) 1. 14 If 
to beauty is added temperance, then blessed art thou. 

b. Enjoying the bliss of heaven, beatifted (cf. 5). 

1475 Bh. Noblesse 3 Men..whiche as verray trew martirs 
and blissid souls have taken theire last ende by werre, 1572 
R. H. Lazvaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 102 Calum Empireum.. 
which they say is the seate ordeined for the blissed sort. 
1s91 Suaks. 7 wo Gent, un. vii. 38 And there Ile rest, as after 
much turmoile A blessed soule doth in Elizium. 1667 Mit- 
ton /. L. i. 136 The blessed Spirits elect. 

c. absol. The beatifted saints; those in paradisc. 

¢xzoo Trin. Coll. Ifom, 173 Cumed ibledsede and under- 
fod eche lif. 155: Rosinson tr. Jlore's Utap. (1869) 148 It 
were anvnconvenient thinge that the blessed shoulde not be 
at libertie to goo whether they woulde. 1675 Drypen 
A urengz. t.1. 144 ‘IT’ augment the number of the Bliss’d 
ahove. 1810 SoutHEY A’ehama xu. i, The joys which 
Heaven hath destin’d for the blest. 1863 Tennyson Mages 
8 She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just. 

4. Bringing, or accompanied by, blessing or 
happiness ; pleasurable, joyful, blissful. 

1458 JS. Christ’s Ilosp, Abingdon in Dom. Archit. V1. 41 
Another blissed besines is brigges to make. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. WW. de W. 1531) 150 There foloweth the moost blessed 
effecte, 1660 Perys Diary 23 May, The Royalle company 
by themselves [dined] in the coach, which was a blessed 
sight to see. 1679 Burnet //ist. Aef Ep. Ded., The short, 
but blessed reign of king Edward. 1719 Younc Susiris 
Iv. i. (1757) 72, I have thought. .thirst and toil Blest ohjects 
of ambition. 1863 Fr. Kemate Aesid. Georgia 10 The 
blessed unconsciousness and ignorance of childhood. 

b. Of plants and herbs: Endowed with healing 
virtues ; hence in plant names (= Lat. denedictus), 
as blessed rose, ?the pcony; blessed thistle, 
Carduus benedictus ; (erroneously) C. Marianus. 

1563 Hyxt Art Garden.(1593) 102 The stalk..beareth big 
and reddish flours, of some named the blessed Rose. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens ww. |xx. 532 This Blessed Thistell is sowen 
in gardens. 1602 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The 
blessed Thistle and Herbe-grace Had lost their names, 
and been accounted base. 1608 SHaks. Per, it. ii. 35 The 
blest infusions That dwell in vegetives. 1863 Prior Plast-n. 
24 Blessed thistle .. from the milk of the Virgin having 
fallen upon its leaves, as she nursed the infant Jesus. 

5. Euphemistically or ironically used for ‘ cursed ’ 
or the like. 

[cf. 1526 Br. J.CrerKx Let. 13 Sept. in Brewer Lett. & Ja. 
IV. 1z09 Circa tstud benedictum divortium.) 1806 Wixp- 
HAM Let. in Speeches (1812) 1. 77 As one of the happy con- 
sequences of our blessed system of printing debates, I am 
described to-day..as having talked a language directly the 
reverse of that which I did talk. 1865 tr. Spotr's A utobiog. 
I. 221 The whole of themembers.. must attend every blessed 
evening in the theatre. 

6. quasi-advb. Blessedly. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Sous. xcii, Whats so blessed faire that feares 
no blot. 

T. Comb, as blessed-makiug, 

1657 R. Carrenter Astrology Proved armless 36 The 
benign and blessed-making Aspect of God. 

+ Ble'ssedful, a. Ods. Also blestful. [f. 
prec. + -FUL: an unusual formation.] Full of blcess- 
ing, either as imparting it or as enjoying it. 

«1300 Cursor J. 11234 (Gott.) Pat bifilssidful birth in 
betheleem. c1400 Lay-Folks Muss-Bk. App. iii. 123 Pio 
hooly and blessydful sacramente. c1g00 £ fp. (Turnb. 
1843) 123 Unto the. .we clepe and call, ‘Fhou blestful quene. 
1556 VERON Gadly Sayings (1846) 153 That blessedful and 
everlastynge lyfe. a@1618 Raveicn Peder. (1651) 136 That 
happy blestfull day. 

Hence Ble‘ssedfully adv., Ble‘ssedfulness. 

a1g00 in Wright's Sones § Carods (1847) 22( Matz.) The 
hraunch so blessedfully sprong’ 1526 Tinpace Hom. iv. 6 
David desscribeth the blessedfulnes ofa man. [So in 1§57.] 


+ Ble‘ssedhede. O¢s. [f. Biessep + -hede, 
-HEAD.] Blessedness, beatitude. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6852 A land of blissed-hede. bd. 23372 
Fourten blisced hedes. 1340 Ayend, 97 Virtue of Fa 
blyssedhede. 

Blessedly ‘blesédli), adv. Also blestly. In 
a blessed manner; fortunately, ppp ily. 

1388 Wyeur Gen, xxx, 10 Lya seide, Blessidly. ¢1420 
Chron, Vilod, 2711 Blessedlocurre .. he ladde hurre lyff. 
1561 T. Norton Cadcin's dust, u. i. (1634) 104 To make him 
live well and blessedly. 1610 Suaks. Temf. 1.1.63 Blessedly 
holpe hither. 1640 Futter bed Adie. (1867) 1. 35 By 


BLESSEDNESS 


John Huss Jerome was blestly aided. 1741 Ricnarpson 
Pamela I. li. 383 All blessedly met once more! 1870 Srur- 
GEON Treas. Dav. Ps. xl. 10 Blessedly blended in the gospel. 

Blessedness (blesednées). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state of being blessed, esf. with 
Divine favour ; felicity; beatitade. Also concr. 

a1300 Cursor MM. 17080 Qua mai tel pe teind part be 
blisced-nes o be! ¢1400 Epiph. (Turnb, 1843) 124 We may 
not haue full the blessednes Of thi vysage nor of thi presence. 
a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 73 Delyuered from the seuendedly 
synnes.and so to come vnto the seuen blessednesses. 1613 
Suaxs. Hen. VII, w. ii.66 He..found the Blessednesse ot 
being little. ¢1746 Hervry AZfedrt. (1753) 11. 18 An Ante- 
past of eternal Blessedness. 1823 Lams Edia (1860) 305, I 
have a quiet homefeeling ofthe blessedness of my condition, 

b. Single blessedness : used by Shaks. to express 
‘divine blessing accorded to a life of celibacy’ ; 
hence (more or less jocularly), the unmarried state. 

1sg0 SHaxs. A7ids, N.1. i. 78 Earthlier happie is the Rose 
distil’d, When that which withering on the virgin thorne, 
Growes, liues, and dies, in single blesseduesse. 1823 Lamp 
Elia (1860) 109 She was one whom single blessedness had 
soured. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 265/1 Single blessedness, 
as baohelors say, or single cursedness, as spinsters think. 

ce. Used as a title of honour. Cf. holiness. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 10. 94 The Popes began to 
usurp the Titles of Holiness, and Blessedness. 1848 Kincs- 
LeY Saint’s Trag. u. iii. 78 The Landgrave Lewis With 
humble greetings prays his blessedness ‘lo make, etc. 

Blesser (ble’so1). One who blesses. 

1577 VAUTROULLIER Luther's Ep, Gal. 120 Abraham had 
him for hys blesser and Sauiour. 1651 Jer. Taytor /foly 
Living (1727) 87 The. .blesser of the action. 

Blessful, etc., obs. or improper f. BLISSFUL, etc. 

Blessing (ble'sin), vd/. sd. Forms: 1 bled- 
sung, bletsung, -unge, 2 blescunge, bles- 
sunge, 3 (Orm.) blettcing, bliscing, blesing, 
blising, 3-4 blessyng, 4 blissinge, bluseing, 
blys(s)yng, blisteing, 3-6 blessinge, blissing, 
4-6blissyng,blyssinge, blessynge, 6 blyssynge, 
4- blessing. [f. Buess v.14 -1nc1] 

+1. Hallowing, consecration. Obds. 

1070 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Swa Thomas to bam timan 
azean ferde buton bletsunga. cxz20s Lay. 13261 Na man.. 
pat mihte blessinge don in [1zs0 vppe} pan kinge. 

+ b. The making the sign of the cross ; crossing 
oneself. Obs. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epigr. 11867) 91 This busy blis- 
sing and noddyng. 1563 Foxe in Latimer's Sev. & Rei. 
(1845) Introd. 23 The fashion of their mass..with such., 
kissing, blissing, crouching, becking, crossing, knocking. 

2. a. Authoritative declaration of divine favour 
and countenance, by God or one speaking in his 
name ; benediction; passing into b. Invocation of 
divine favour by any one. c. The form of words 
used in this declaration or invocation. 

a &ss O. E. Chron. an. 813 (Parker MS.) Mid bledsunge 
[Laud MS. bletsunge] zs papan. ax131 /bid, an.1123 Se 
papa..sende him hain 6a mid his bletsunge. c 1250 Gen. § 
Ex. 1568 Fader dere, bidde ic de, Sat sum bliscing gif du 
me. 1297 R. Giouc. 421 He 3af hym hys blessyng, & al 
hys tresour perto. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 57 The signe hys of 
thys sacrement The bisschopes blessynge. ¢1380 WycLiF 
Sel. Wks. U1. 453 Blyssyngs of bischopis, it 1s a feyned 
ping. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, Conunun. Rubr., The Priest 
-. Shall let them depart with this blessing. 1610 SHaAks. 
Temp. v. 1. 179 All the blessings Of a glad father, compasse 
thee about. 1678 N. WanLey MWouders vi. xxvii, 613/2 
Having taken a blessing from the Priest, he enters the 
house. 1837 Azn, Reg. 9 July 77 The dean now read the 
collect and the blessing. 1838 T. Jackson Early Afetho- 
dists (1846) I. 380 He gave them his dying blessing. 

+d. £/. The beatitudes pronounced by Christ. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. viii. 96 There .. our Lord sat, whan he 
preched the 8 Blessynges. 1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 
186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lords beatitudes 
and blissings. 

te. A charm, spell, incantation. Ods. 

1572 R. H. Laxaterus' Ghostes (1596) He that is super- 
stitious vseth some blessing (as they call it) to heale his 
Horsses disease, 

3. The bestowal of divine favour and prospering 
influence ; favour and prospering influence of God. 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter iii. g Dryhtnes is haelu, & ofer folc din 
bledsung Oin. 971 Blick’. [Toi. 51 He us sendep ufan his 
bletsunga. c1z00 Ormin 4019 Drihhtin haffde 3ifenn himm 
Swille blettcing. 1380 Wycuir Jiks. (1880) 41 Wib pe 
blissyng of god. 1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867' 55 
Out of gods blessing into the warine sunne. 1601 SHAKS. 
All's Well u. iii. 97 Blessing vpon your vowes. 1789 Burns 
John Anderson i, Gut blessings on your frosty pow. 1881 
Fior. NiGutincace Nursing it. 25 ‘With God's Blessing he 
will rec over,” is a common form of parlance, 

b. In this sense we now say ‘to ask a blessing’ 
on food; though ‘to say a blessing’ or ‘ the bless- 
ing of meat’ originally belonged to 2. 

1738 Westey Wks. (1872)1.87 Mr. Kinchin toldthem. .that 
gentleman would ask a biessing for them. 1838 J. Jackson 
Early Methodists (184611. 387 At breakfast, dinner, etc., he 
never asked a blessing sitting. 1884 Havfer’s Afag. Mar. 
562/2 The child said blessing. 

4. A bencficent gift of God, nature, etc.; any- 
thing that nakes happy or prosperous; a boon. 

1340 A yend.97 Pise zeue binges touore yzed byep ycleped 
blyssinges, uor hy makeb man yblyssed ine pise wordle .. 
2nd more yblyssed ine be opre. 1413 Lyvc. Pylgr. Sozde 
1v. xx. 11483)65 My blissing in to payne retourned is. 1613 
Snaks. flex. 17/7, iii, yo Eminence, Wealth, Soucraignty; 
Which to say sooth, are Blessings. 1634 Mi.ton Comms 
772 Nature's full hlessiugs would he well-dispensed. 1709 
Aopison Tatler No, 100 P 1 Wealth, Honour, and all other 
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Blessings of Life. 1752 Jounson Raid. No. 204? 2 Wilt 
thou not partake the blessings thou bestowest? 1844 Lp. 
BrouGuam Brit. Const. iit. (1862) 52 The blessings of a regu- 
lar and tranquil government. 1875 Jowetr //ato (ed. 2) 
V. 165 Aged relatives are a blessing to the good. A/od. 
Collog. What a blessing to be rid of them all 1 

+b. A gift or favour bestowed, a present. (A 
Hebraism of Bible translation.) Ods. 

1382 Wycuir z San. xxv. 27 Wherfor tak this blessynge 
[1611 blessing) that thin hoond womman hath brou3t to 
thee. 161x Bipte 2 Avags v. 15, I pray thee, take a bless- 
ing of thy seruant. - : 

5. The rendering of grateful adoration. Now 
chiefly gerundial, as ‘ in praising and blessing God.’ 

1382 Wyciir Xev. v. 12 The lomb that is slayn is worth 
for to take .. honour and glory and blessing. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 271 All was thanking, all was blessing. a 1586 
Sypwey in Farr’s S. P. (1848) £. 60 When from their lippes 
most blessing flows. 

6. A euphemism for: A curse. 

1878 H. Smart Play or Pay iv. (ed. 3) 68 Richardson's 
name rose once to his lips, coupled with a blessing of du- 
bious import. 

Blessing, A//. a. [f. -1nc2.] That blesses. 

1659 Hammonp On Ps. xili.1 The blessing beames of thy 
countenance. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. LI. iw. 429 With 
his small blessing voice the hushed air thrilled. 

Ble‘ssingly, adv. Ina way that blesses. 

1836 Mrs. BrowninG Poemts (1850) I. 257 While you par- 
don me, all blessingly, The woe mine Adam sent. 

Blessum, obs. form of Buisson. 

Blest, pa. t. and pple. of Buess v.1 

Blester, obs. form of B:.IsTER. 

Blestly, obs. form of BLESSEDLY. 

Blet (blet}, 7. [Adopted by Lindley from F. 
blett-ir ‘devenir blet, £. dlet, bleiie ‘ sleepy’ as an 
over-ripe pear.] 27/7. To become ‘sleepy,’ as an 
over-ripe pear, a special form of decay to which 
fleshy fruits are subject. Hence Ble-tting vb/. sd. 

1835 Linney /nxtrod. Bot. (1848) I]. 257 After the period 
..of ripeness, most fleshy fruits undergo a new kind of 
alteration; their flesh either rots or blets. /dzd. Bletting 
is..aspecial alteration. 1864 Reader 21 May 653 The de- 
composition... of the pericarp begins with fermentation, 
and, after haying passed through the intermediate stage of 
bletting [to use Dr. Lindley’s word], ends in the total ob- 
literation of the cellular structure. 

Blet, sé. [f. prec.: in Webster (where the only 
authority cited is Lindley’s use of the verb). But 
this would not give ‘ A decayed spot on fruits,’ as 
erroneously stated, but, That form of decay which 
is commonly called ‘sleepiness’ (in which there 
are 20 external spots to indicate the change).] 

Blet, obs. form of BLEAT sé. 

+ Bletch(e, 52. Ots. rare. [Bletche, 16th c., 
impliesa ME. *b/ecche, OE. *blecce, OTeut. *blakjo-, 
from *d/ako- Buack: cf. BLaTcH and BuEacu sé2. 
in same sense. (It may also be the southern form 
of northern J/ck, bleck.)]| Shoemaker’s blacking. 

1570 Levins J/anif, 88 Bletche, etramentum. 

+ Bletch, v. Obs. rarve—'. [f. Burro sé., or 
repr. a ME. *d/ecchen, OE. *blecc(e)an, OTent. type 
*blakjan: cf. BuatcH and Buack.} To Back. 

1570 Levins AZantp. 47 To Blecke, bletch, nigrare. 

+ Bletchy, 2. Obs. [f. prec. sb. +-y.] Smutted 
with ‘ bletch’; inky, sooty, dirty. 

1520 Wuitt1nTon Ved. (1527) 25 Tbou blurrest and blot- 
test them as thou wert a bletchy sowter [atramentosi 
sarctorts}. 1633 J. CLARKE Two-f. Praxis 43. 

+ Blete, z. Os. In 1bléat, 3 blete. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. 4/éat ? miserable, ?naked, =OFris. d/at 
miserable, MDu., Du. 4/oof naked, poor, OHG., 
MHG. 4/0z, mod.G. b/osz naked.] Naked, bare. 

@ 1000 Guthlac 963 (Gr.) Done bleatan drync deopan deap- 
weges. a12z50 Owl & Night. 57 Bare, And.. blete. /did. 
616 Treon wel grete, Mid picke bo3e no ping blete. 

Blete, var. of BITE. 

+ Blethe, ¢. Ods. In1bleas, 3 bleb(e. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. 4/25 weak, gentle, timid = OS. d/éd7 
(MDu. déde, blool, Du. blood), OUG. blédi (MHG. 
blade, mod.G. bléde weak), ON. dlaudr soft, weak, 
Goth. *4/aups (in blaupjan to make of no force) :— 
OTeut. *d/aupi-s without force, weak.] Spiritless, 
timid. 

a 1000 Riddles xii. 15(Gr.) Ic eom to don bleaddat mec mxs 
grima abregan. ape Lay. 23620 And moni znne gode 
wifmon iwhorht to bledere widewe. c 1250 Gen. ¢ Ex. 3907 
Frizti nam ford dis folc and bled. _ 

+ Ble‘thely, adv. Obs, [ME. dleth/i, in form 
a deriv. of BLETHE, but apparently associated, in 
later use at least, with BuirHE.] a. Gently, kindly, 
graciously, benevolently. b. Blithely, gladly, fain. 

a 1300 Cursor AJ. 11958 Tesus wel blethhi wald bai warn. 
c1z00 Vor & Wolf 171 in £. P. P. (1864) 63 Tho he 
lherde speken of mete, He wolde bletheliche ben thare. 
a 1340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 184 Many has lykyng trofels to 
here, And vanites wille blethly lere. ¢1380 Wyciir Sera. 
Sel. Wks. I. 107 Jesus blebeli dide mercy whan he was clepid 
David sone. ¢ 1430 How Wiftaught D. 11 in E. P. P.(1864) 
180 Blethely zeue thi tythys.. Ihe pore men at thi dore 
.. 3eue hem blethely of thi good. 


Blether, blather (bleSe:, blxSor), v. Sc. 
and north. dial. Also () 6 blother. [ME. 
blather, a. ON. bladra to talk stupidly, f. d/adr 
nonsense. lather is the etymological form, 


BLEYKE. 


blether being Sc. and north. Eng. (like gether = 
gather etc.). But in mod. Eng., the word is 
generally accepted as Scotch (from Burns, Scott, 
Carlyle, etc.) and in the Scotch form, In U.S. 
blather appears to be more frequent. 

1. zxztr, To talk nonsense loquaciously. 

1524 A. Scotr Vstoz xix, And limpand Vulcan blethers. 
[1526 SkeLton Afagzy/. 1049, I blunder, I bluster, I blowe 
and I blother.] 1787 Burns /oly Fair viii, Some are busy 
blethrin Right loud that day. 1867 E. Waucn Owd Bi. iv.89 
in Lanc. Gloss., He blether’t abeawt religion. 1884 Punch 
1 Mar. roz Fluent folly may maunder and blether. 

b. ¢vazs. To babble. 

1810 TANNAHILL Poents (1846) 145 She blethered it round. 

2. intr. To cry loudly, to blubber. da/. 

1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial, s.v., What's thou 
blethering at? child. 1855 }VActby Gloss., Blether, to blub- 
ber, to weep aloud. 

Blether, blather (ble-ta1, bleda1), sd. [f. 
prec., or a. ON. b/adr nonsense.} Voluble talk 
void of sense. 

1787 Burns Vision iv, Stringin blethers up in rhyme, For 
fools to sing. 1843 Mrs. Cartyte in Left, I. 257 Untor- 
mented by his blether. 1863 7yxeside Songs 36’Mang tbe 
noise and the blether. 1865 Richmond (U.S.) Exam. in 
Morn, Star 3 Feb., All the eloquence and all the blather 
in the world will not alter the facts. 

Blethering (ble dasin), v/.5d. [f. BLETHER v. 
+-ING1,] Voluble senseless talking ; = prec. 

a 1834 CoLeripce Cholera cured Wks. 1847 II. 143 So 
without further blethring, Dear Mudlarks! my brethren ! 

Ble‘thering, ///. az. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
Volubly and foolishly talkative. 

1789 Fordun Scotichron. VW. 376 (Jam.) Blyth and blether- 
and. 1790 Burns 7am o' Shauter 20 A bletherin, blusterin, 
drunken blellum. 1816 Scotr Old Mort, xiv, Listening to 
twa blethering auld wives. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. 
s.v. Blethering, A coarse blethering fellow. 


Bletherskate, blatherskite, ¢/a/. and 
U.S. collog. [f. BLETHER v.+ SKATE in Sc. used 
contemptuously. The Scotch song A/ageze Lauder, 
in which this word occurs, was a favourite ditty in 
the American Camp during the War of Inde- 
pendence (J. Grant Wilson, Poels and Poetry of 
Scoil. J. 82); from this, dlecherskate or, as more 
commonly used, d/atherskzie, became a familiar 
colloquialism in U.S.] A noisy talkative fellow ; 
a talker of blatant nonsense. Hence also a vé/. sd. 
Blatherskiting; Bletherumskite (Ir. dza/,.)= 
BULETHER sd. 

c 1650 F. Sempitt Maggie Lauder i, Jog on your gait, ye 
bletherskate [v. 7. bladderskate}. 1825 C. Croker 7radit. 
S. /reland 170 He was, as usual, getting on with his 
bletherumskite about the fairies. 1848-60 BartLetr A mer- 
tcanisins 35 Blatherskite, a blustering, noisy, talkative 
fellow. 1864 Weaster, Blatherskite (‘Local U. S.’). 1864 
Spectator No. 1884. 906 A muddle-headed ‘bletherskite’ 
called Colorado Jewett. 1880 Echo 28 Dec. 3/5 What is ex- 
pressed by the slang word ‘ blatherskiting,’ consumed three 
of the five days. 

Ble‘tonism. (See quot.) Hence Ble-tonist. 

1821 Afonth. Mag LI. 315 Bletonism is a faculty of per- 
ceiving and indicating subterraneous springs and currents 
by sensation; the term is modern, and derived from a 
Mr. Bleton, who for some years past has excited universal 
attention by his possessing tbe above faculty. 

Bletsien, blettcen, -sen, obs. ff. BLEss. 

Bleve, var. of BELEAVE v. Ods. to remain. 

+ Ble-vindeliche, adv. Obs. [f. blevinde, pr- 
pple. of d/even, BELEAVE, to remain, continue + 
-LY%.] Perseveringly. 

1340 A yeud.141 Wib guodewille and bleuindeliche. /éid. 
208 Diligentliche and.. bleuindeliche. 

+ Ble-ving(e, v/. sb. Obs. [see BELEAVING.] 
a. Remaining. b. Persevcring. 

Blew, bleu, pa. t. of Bow z. 

Blew(e, obs. form of BLUE. 

Ble-wart. Sc. rare. [prob. = d/aewort, f. BLAEa. 
+ Wort: cf. BLawort.}] The Germander Speed- 
well (Veronica chamadrys). Britten and Holland. 

1821 Hoce When Kye comes Hame, When the blewart 
bears a pearl, And the daisy turns a pea. 

Blewits (bliz-,its). [prob. f. BLUE, in reference 
to the colour: cf. F. d/uet, applied to various 
flowers.] A kind of edible mushroom. 

1830 WitHerinc Jrit, Planis (ed. 7) IV. 192 xote, This 
species [Agaricus violaceus) ..is sold in Covent-Garden 
market under the name of Blewits, for making catsup. 18971 
M. Cooke Fusgi (1874) 91 Lefista personataused to be sold 
in Covent Garden Market under the name of blewits. 1883 
Gd, Words 589/2 Chantarelles, and morells, and blewitts. 


+ Ble‘xter. Ots.—° [for dlekster, f. BLECK v.] 
One who blackens. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 39 Blextere, obfuscator, 

Bley, var. of BLAy, BLEE. 

Bley3t, obs. form of BLEACHED. 

+ Bleyke, bleike, 2. Os. [ME. d/czk, a.ON. 
bletkr shining, white. See BuayKe.} Pale. 


a@ 1300 //avelok 470 For hunger grene and bleike, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 39 Bleyke of colour, pallidus. 


+ Bleyke, bleike, v. Ods. [f. prec. adj.; cf. 
the analogy of BLaKE a. and v. But ON. had 
bleikja to whiten, bleach, f. d/ekr pale.) 

inir. To become pale ;= BLAKE z. I. 


BLEYKSTER. 


61327 Poen: Times of Edw, HH, in Pol, Songs 397 Vhanne 
gan bleiken here ble. a 1475 Play Sacram. 477 Now am 
I bold with hatayle him to bleyke [rtere-zud. stryke]. 

+ Bley‘kster. Oés. [f. prec.} A bleacher. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Purv.39 Bleystare or ist helen [ A‘ bleyster, 
#f, bleyestare or qwytstare; 1499 bleykester or whytoster], 
candidarius. 1499 -— 525 (Pynson), Whytstar or blykstar. 

+Bleymes. Obs. [a. F. b/eime (dlaime in Cotgt.), 
of same meaning, identified by Littré, etc. with 
bléme adj. pale: see BLEMIsu.] (See quot.) 

1725 Braotry Fam. Dict, Bleymcs, an Inflammation 
between the Sole and Bone of the Foot of a Horse towards 
the Heel. /6i¢. This sort of Bleymes may be prevented by 
keeping his Feet clean and moist, etc. 

Bleyne, obs. form of Biain. 

Bleynt(e, obs. pa. t. of Buencit v. 

+ Blicchening, 5. Obs. rare—'.  [perh. vbl. 
sb. from *4/ichen, a southern form of d/ikue, BLIK- 
EN, to become pale. Cf. Buicur.] 

Mildew, rust, or blight in coin. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 827 For blichenyng (rudigine] 
aud myst take chaf and raf, And ley it on thi lande. 

Blick (blik). [a.Ger. 6//cé shining, sheen.) ‘The 
brightening or iridescence appearing on silver or 
gold at the end of the cupelling or refining proccss.’ 
Raymond JAfning Gloss. 1881. 

Bliessom, obs. form of BLissom. 

Blife, var. of BELIVE. 

Bligh, bliht, obs. forms of BuiTHE. 

Blight (blait), sb. Also 7-8 blite. [A word of 
unknown origin, which entered literature, appa- 
rently from the speech of farmers or gardeners, 
in the 17th c.; literary men were at first doubtful 
as to its proper spelling, and seem to have thought 
of the plant Buiter, 

(Among suggestions as to its origin are; that it is some- 
how related to BuicHENiNG above; that it may possibly re- 
present an ON, “déeht-r, the antecedent of Icel. déettr 
stain, spot, blot; that it is a derivative of the verb d/réc, or 
of the stem d/ack or bleyke, bleach, bleak. or onomatopeic, 
with a feeling for d/ow, d/ast, and kindred 4/- words.)] 

Ll. ge. Any baleful influence of atmospheric or 
invisible origin, that suddenly blasts, nips, or de- 
stroys plants, affects them with disease, arrests 
their growth, or prevents their blossom from ‘ set- 
ting’; a diseased state of plants of unknown or 
assumed atmospheric origin. 

1669 WortipceE Syst. rH Age viii. § 3 (1681) 159 Spoiled by 
the various mutations of the Air, or by Blights, Mildews, etc. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. iv. 468 With Blites destroy my 
Corn. — Palamon & Are. 1.59 So may thy tender Blos- 
soms fear no blite. 1699 GartH Disgens. v1.78 Their blissful 
Plains no Blites, nor Mildews fear. a17zoo Tempce Miscell., 
Gardening Wks. 1720 1. 188 (not in ed. 1690] A Soot or 
Smuttiness upon the Leaves {of Wall fruit]..1 complained 
to the oldest and best Gardeners, who .. esteemed it soine 
Blight of the Spring. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 11. 87 Fade 
not with sudden blights or winter’s wind. 1737 Miter 
Gard, Dict, (R. Blights are often caused by a continued 
easterly wind, 1812 J. Witson /sle of Palms wv. 762 Flow- 
ers .. Unharm’d by frost or blight. 

2. Specifically applied to: a, Diseases in plants 
caused by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, or 
smut, in corn. (App. the earliest use.) 

x6x11 Cotcr., Brulure, blight, brancorne; (an hearbe). 
1671 Suinner Ltymol., Blight, idem quod milidew .. que 
fruges corrumpit. 1807 VANcouvER Agric. Devon (1813) 434 
Wheat ..ver, much smitten with the bligh(t], or rust, as it is 
generally called in this neighbourhood. 1830 Linptey Nav. 
Syst. Bot. 337 The blight in corn, occasioned by Puccinta 
grauinis. 1859 W.Coteman MWoodlands (1866) 75 If a tuft 
of this blight as it is called be closely examined. 

b. A species of aphis, destructive to fruit-trees. 

(Cf. 1727 Braotey Kam. Dict. s.v., The common People.. 
are well satisfy'd that Blights are brought by the East Wind, 
which brings or hatches the Caterpillar.] 1802 Pacey Na?, 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 423 What we call blights are oftentimes 
legions of animated beings. 1882 Gurden 11 Feb. 99/2 The 
worst insect enemy to the attacks of which the Apple is 
liable is what is termed the American blight. 1885 Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 561 It thinks there are some ‘ blight’ among the 
blossoms at the top, and if there are it will eat them. 

ce. A close hazy overcast state of the atmosphere, 
which sometimes prevails in summer or autumn. 

1848 Lytton Haro/d iv. 194 In that smoke as in a blight 
the wings withered up. ' 

3. Applied to affections of the face or skin: a. 
An eruption on the human skin consisting of minute 
reddish pimples, ‘a form of Lichen urticatus.’ 

1864 in Wenster. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b. Facial palsy arising from cold. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
ce. Blight in the eye: extravasation of blood 
under the conjunctive membrane. 

4. transf. and fg. Any malignant influence of 
obscure or mysterious origin; anything which 
withers hopes or prospeets, or checks prosperity. 

a x66x Hotroay Juvenal 246 Let Isis with her timbrel 
strike me blind (not properly with the sistrum it self, but 
with its invisible power, with a blite). 1797 Gopwin £u- 
quirer 1. v. 35 Genius .. may... suffer an untimely blight. 

1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. xx, 212 A strange my'stenous 
Fenebment, which seemed like a blight or judgement of a 

igher power. 1884 /ortu. Kev. Jan. 79 The withering 
blight of Turkish mule. 

5. Comb., as blight-beetle. 


Ss 
1852 T. Harris f/usects New Eng. 79 This insect, which 
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may be called the blight-beetle, from the injury it occasions, 
attacks also apple, apricot, and plum trees. 

Blight (bloit), v.  [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To affect with Buicgut (see the sb., 
sense 1). 

1695 J. Woopwaro Nut, Hist. Earth tv. 212 It then 
blasts Vegetables,.. blights Corn and Fruits, and is some- 
times injurious even to Men. 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Blight, Some do conjecture, that it is the East Wind of 
itself that Blights, 1803 R. AnprRson Cusuberld, Ballads 
79 She bleets the cworn wi’ her bad e’e. 1834 Princre 
Afr, Sk. iv. 186 A sharp frost. . blighted all our early pota- 
toes, 1842 Texxyson Poet's Afind 18 ‘There is frost in your 
breath Which would blight the plants. 

b. transf. of parts of the body. 

38rr Scott Roderick v. li, Blighted be the tongue That 
names thy name without the honour due. 

2. fig. To exert a baleful influence on; to de- 
stroy the brightness, beauty, or promise of; to nip 
in the bud, mar, frustrate. 

1712 Aooison Sfect. No. 457 #3 It [Lady Blast’s whisper] 
blights like an easterly wind. 1735 Otpys Life Kaleigh 
Wks. 1829 I. 357 Yet could (they}..blite them (brave and 
active spirits] from advancing to any fruitful or profitable 
conclusions, 1832 Lewis Use & 16. Pol. Fermis iii. 34 De- 
privation of rank..which blights so many prospects. 1863 
Geo. Eriot Romola u. iv. (1880) IL. 44 The delusion which 
had blighted her young years. 

Blighted (bleited), p27. a. 
Affected with blight ; blasted. 

1664 Ail. Trans. 1. 28 Vegetables growing on blighted 
Leaves. 1674 Ray S. £. Co. Weds. 59 Blighted corn, blasted 
corn. Sussex. 1750 Jounson Ramdbl. No.5 ? 17 A blighted 
spring makes a barren year, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
III. 380 The blighted prospects of the orphan children. 1857 
S. Osporn Ouedah iv. 56 The aged trunk of a blighted tree. 

Blightening, A//. a. [f. assumed vb. *6/ighten.J 

1743 Maxwe tt /uipr. Agric. 266 (Jam.) Blightning winds. 

Blighter (blaito1). Anything that blights. 

182z De Quincey Confess. (1886) 16 Old age .. is a miser- 
able corrupter and blighter to the genial charities of the 
human heart. a 1845 Hoop Sfriug ii, The Spring !..1 find 
her breath a bitter bhghter ! 

Blighting (blaitin), v4/. sb. The action of 
the vb. Buicut; the fact of being blighted. 

1669 WorLiocr Syst. Agric. (1681) 214 Very much differ- 
ing from Mil-dews is the blighting of Corn, the Mil-dews 
. happening only in dry Summers, when on the contrary 
Blighting happens in wet. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. 
Compl. Gard, Dict., Bligh{t\ing is said of Flowers or Blos- 
soms, that shed or fall without knitting for Fruit. 

Bli‘ghting, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc?.] That 
blights ; blasting, withering. 

1796 Coterioce ‘ Paug more sharp’ 50 One pang more 
blighting-keen than hope betrayed. 1805 SoutHey Jfadoc 
tu W.ix, Cold winds..and blighting seasons. 1850 Pres- 
cott Pera Ih. 351 Pining. -under the hlighting malaria, 

Blightingly (blertinli), adv.- [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a blighting manner ; with blighting influence. 

Blihand, -ant, var. of BLeaunt, Oés., a tunic. 

+Blik, blike, v. Os. In 1 blican; 3 
blikien, blykyen, 4 bliken, blikken. [Here 
there appear to be two or more cognate forms: (1) 
OE. élican to shine, gleam, a com. Teut. str. 
vb. = OS. blfkan (MDu. d/fken, Du. dblijken to 
look, appear), OHG. (in comp.) -d/f#han (MHG. 
blichen, mod.G. -dicichen), ON. blikja str. vb:— 
OTeut. *d//k-az ‘to shine, gleam,’ pointing to 
Aryan *dh/ig-: cf. OSlav. b/-sk-ali to sparkle, Gr. 
parAéyerr to burn, L. /ulgzre to shine. (2) The 
cognate ON. é/rka (wk. v.) found beside the str. 
blikja to shine, glitter: cf. Sw. d//cka, also MDu. 
and mod.G. d/cken to glance, Du. dlikken to 
twinkle, turn pale. The early ME. Acker points 
back to an OE. *é/ician wk. vb., answering to 
ON. blika.] 

intr. To shine, glisten, glitter. 

ax1000 Sol. § Sat. 235 (Gr.) Du. .gesihst Hierusalem weallas 
blican. ¢ 1205 Lay. 27360 Isezen..sceldes blikien. @ 225 
St. Marher, 9 His tockkes ant his longe berd blikede al o 
gold. cxz00 Wright's Lyric P. xvi. 11842) 52 Hire bleo 
blykyeth so bryht. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 603 Bry3t 
blykked pe bem of fe brode heuen. 1340 4/cx. 4 Dind. 
411 Hur face to enoine, For to bliken of hur ble. 

+ Bli‘ken, -ne, v. Ods. [ME. dlyéne(2, a. 
ON. élikna to become pale, inchoative deriv. of 
vb. stem d/7£-: see prec.] 

1. cuir. To turn pale. 

er32a5 £. E. Allit. P. Y. 1759 Penne blykned pe ble of be 
ae skwes. a1q00 Pol. Rel. & L. Poeurs 224 His lippes 
shulle bliken. 


2. To shine ;=prec. vb. 
1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1467 For alle be blomes of be 
bojes were bly knande perles. 5 


Blimbi(ng, variant of Bitimst. 

+ Blin, blinn, v. (és. Forms: 1 blinn-an, 
3 blinnen, (bline, 4-5 bilynne, bylynne, blym, 
6 blinn, blene), 3-6 blinne, (4-6 blyne, blyn, 
3-7 blynne), 3-3 blin. /a. /. 1 blann, 2-3 
blann, 4-5 blan(e, 4-8 blanne, 6 blinned. 
La. pple. blunnen, blun (rare. [OE. d/inn-an 
str. vb., syncopated from *47-/inuan =OQHG. b- 
/innan to cease, leave off, f. d7- Be- pref. + OE. 
and com, Teut. /iznan to cease found in Goth. 
in af-/innan to depart, and in ON. /inna wk. vb., 


[f. prec. + -ED.] 


BLIND. 


to leave off, ccase, stop), ME. Zinzer: see LINN 7. 
In the 14-15th c. the resolved form 67-, by-lyune 
(not preserved in OF.) frequently occurs.]} 

1. tutr. To cease, leave off, desist. 

(e950 Lindis/. Gosp, Matt. xiv. 32 Geblann pat wind.] c12zg0 
Gen. & Lx. 1963 Nile he blinnen. ¢ 1325 #. Add. P. AL 728 
per is be blys pat cannot blynne. 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
48 Neuer he blanne. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. frol. & 
¥. 618 ‘Vil he had torned him, couthe he nought blynne. 
cx1430 ffymus Virg. (1867) 60 His childhode blynnes 
Whanne he is fourtene 3cer olde. 1557 Alylner of Abingt. 
258 in Hazl. #. /’. 2. WE. aro My Intell brother blinned 
nought, Ere their horse was home brought. 1642 II. 
Moke Song of Soul 1.1. vi, ‘The heavy hammers never blin. 
1729 Old Soug in Ramsay /a-t. Afssc. 18 ‘The Minstrels 
they did never blin. a 1765 in Child Ballads i. (1885) 53/1 
Till he had oretaken King Estmere, | wis he never blanne. 

b. Const. of (about, on, from), infin. with lo. 

a roo0 Cod, Vercell. 1. (1843) 80 Pr bu ..wuldres blunne. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 14564 Ne blann itt nohht to rez3nenn. a@ 1300 
Cursor Af. 265 Nou of bis prolouge wil we bline. Thad 
14089 (Fairf.) A-boute seruise dide ho neuer blyn. a 1460 
Fowneley Myst. 255 Of shynyng blan bothe son and moyne. 
1567 ‘Tursery. Poems in Chalmers Ang. Poets Ih. 589/1 
And from their battaile blin. 1587 —- 7rag. ¥. (1837) 199 
Her teares did never blin ‘Yo issue froin her cristall eyes. 
a1765 Ballad ' Glasgerion’ iii. in Child Ballads 11. (1885) 
138/r Strike on, Glasgerrion, Of thy striking doe not blinne. 

2. frans. To cease from, stop; put a stop to. 

©1314 Guy Warw. (1840) 255 Of alle night he no blan 
rideinge. c1460 Jowneley Myst. 133 Ths chyld.. Alle 
baylle may blyn. 1596 Srenser F.Q. 11. v. 22 Nathemore.. 
Did th’ cthice two their cruell vengeaunce blin. 1601 Death 
Earl Huntingt, v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsl, VII. 320 She never 
would blin telling, how his grace Sav'd, etc. 

3. intr. To delay, tarry, stay. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 20204 Langer bline nu ine may. 1590 
Greene /’oems (1861) 303 When in the Balance Daphnes 
leman blins. 

4. To cease speaking, keep silence. 

ax300 £. £, Psalter xxviili], 1 Mi God, ne blinne fra me. 
— xxxi[i], 3 For I blan (Vulg. ¢acz). 

+ Blin, 54. Ods. [f. prec. vb.] Cessation, end ; 
delay, fail. (In phr. certhout(en blin.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 881 Sco me bedd, wit-outen blin. /4id. 
1897 [Pe doue}] come again, wit-outen blin. (1863 Sata 
Capt. Dang. 1. i. 8 Of sins likewise without blin, and 
grievous ones.] 

Blinche, obs. form of BLENCH v. (or BLINK v.). 

Blind (bleind), a. Forms: 1- blind, (4 blynt, 
4-6 blynd.e, 4-7 blinde, 8 Sc. blin’). [A com. 
Teut. adj.: OF. d/ind =OS. blind (MDu. b/ini(d), 
Du. d/fnd), ON. blindr (Da., Sw. blind), OHG. 
blint, (MHG. éfint(d), mod.G. blind), Goth. 
blinds :—OTeut. *d/indo-c, of which the Aryan 
form would be *d//endh-: cf. Lith. d/édsza-s blind, 
blésti to become dark, Lettish d/endu I do not see 
clearly, OSlav. 6/édit pale, dim, pointing perhaps 
to an earlier sense ‘ become dim or dark’ (Franck).] 

I. Literal. 

1. Destitute of the sense of sight, whether by 
natural defect or by deprivation. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 46 Bartimeus sat blind wid bone 
weg wadla. ¢1200 Ormis 1859 He wass eness wurrbenn 
blind. ¢1365 Cuaucer A. B.C. 105 O verrey light of eyen 
that ben blynde. c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 3632 As bleynde as 
a betulle. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 60 Blinde 
men should iudge no colours. 1571 Gotvinc Calern on f’s. 
xvi. 5 Blynd folke runne gadding hither and thither like 
mad Bedlems. 1618 Latuam 2nd BA. Falconry (1633) 50 
After the old Prouerbe, Who so blinde, as he that will not 
see?. 1705 Hickerincite Pricst-cr. iv. (1721) 238 Hittee 
Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kul'd the Crow. 
1712 Aopison Sfrct. No. 464 * 5 Jupiter. .left him to strole 
about the World in the blind Condition wherein Chreinylus 
beheld him. 1859 Masson J/rlfon 1. 737 Galileo, frail and 
blind. 

b. Temporarily deprived of sight, as when daz- 
zled with a bright light. 

1483 Caxton Cato F1j, Lyke hym whyche is blynde of 
the rayes of the sonne. 

ce. Used punningly of a needle: Eyeless. 

ax8o0o Cowrer Déannal more anc. Art of Poetry, Vhe 

sinaller sort, Which matrons use, Not quite so blind as they. 
d. abso/. A blind person, esp. as p/. Those who 
are blind, as a section of the community. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 And ba szton twegen blinde 
wid pone weg. a 1300 Cursor M. 13527 Wit pis blind bar 
can he mete. /éid. 14370 Crepels gan, pe blind haf sight. 
r61r Bince J/até. xv. ry If the blinde lead the blinde, both 
shall fall into the ditch. Afod, The Royal Asylum for the 
Blind. 

e. (alirib. of prec.) Of, pertaining to, or for the 
use of the blind as a class: as d/tid asylum. 

188: Durham Univ. Frul. 12 Nov., The question of blind 
education, 1882 Pal? Afal/ GC. 8 June 7/2 The requirement» 
for the blind scholarships are similar. 

II. fg. Without perception. 

2. Of persons, their faculties, etc. ; also ¢ransy. 
of things: Lacking in mental pereeption, discern- 
ment, or foresight ; destitute of intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual light. 

¢ 1000 Ags, Gosp, Matt. xaiil. 17 EalA ge dysexan and 
blindan. cxrz0o Orms 16954 Unnwis mann iss blunnt and 
blind. «1340 Hampote /’r, Conse. 240 Four thynges.. Pat 
maseamans wytt blynd. ¢ 2385 Wycuir Serm, Sel. Wks I. 
230 Blynde jugement of men. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. 
Acat, uu. 2 They are called blind in holy scripture, that 
haue not the irue knowledge of God. 1645 Mittos 7¢- 
trach, Wks. (1851) 273 ‘Vhe blindest and corruptest times 
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of Popedom. 1775 SHERIDAN Duenna nu. ii, 201 How blind 
some parents are! 1897 Moziey Univ. Sernt, i. 8 ‘Vhat 
would be a blind and mistaken inference. 

b. Const. fo (7 obs.). 

1662 GerBieR Brief Disc. (1665)8 Surveyours who.. are 
blind in the faults which their Workmen commit. 1759 
Frankuin Zss, Wks. 1840 III. 368 The assembly chose .. 
to be blind to the artificial part of his speech. 1856 
Trevetyan in Life Macanlay IL. xiv. 460 To be blind to 
the merits of a great author. 

e. Blind side: the unguarded, weak or assailable 
side of a person or thing, weakness ; also, formerly, 
the unsightly or unpresentable side. 

1655 GURNALL Chr, 1 Arit.(1845) 27 The imperfect know- 
ledge Saints have here is Satan’s advantage against them: 
he often takes them on the blind side. 1711 Swirt Lett, 
(1767) III. 147 This is the blindside of my lodging out of 
town; I must expect such inconveniencies. 1884 Chr, 
World 4 Sept. 657/1 The forts which they were enabled.. 
to approach on their blind side. 

3. Undiscriminating, for which no reason can be 
given ; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless. 

cx340 Cursor Af. 4116 (Trin.) To haue her wille blynde 
c 1450 Crt. of Love cliii, Blind apetite of lust. 1615 Bep- 
WELL Moham. Jinp. u.§65 The Disciples .. became blind 
and fearelesse. 1753 HocartH Axal. Beauty xi, 91 The 
blind veneration that generally is paid to antiquity. 1822 
Hazutr Jadle-t. 1. xi. 254 Self-will and blind prejudice. 
1854 Dickens Hard T. v.14 Who came round the corner 
with such blind speed. @ 1859 Macaucay /fist. Hug. V. 
254 His enemies struck at him with blind fury. 


b. Purposeless ; fortuitous, random. 

1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-C, 177 Service that’s blind 
and objectless—A servant toiling for no master’s good. 

4. Not possessing intelligence or consciousness ; 
acting without discernment. 

1692 Benivey Boyle Lect. vi. 198 It is the Product not of 
hlind Mechanism or blinder Chance. 1853 Maurice Proph. 
& Kings ix. 152 It is Will and not a blind necessity which 
rules in the armies of heaven. 1865 Moziry AJ/irac. vii. 
292 xote, Throughout the whole realm of nature blind agents 
or physical laws have been discovered. 

+5. That blinds or misleads: false, deceitful. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf, 1. 73 He..with blinde tales so her ladde 
That all his will of her he hadde. 1526 Péler. Perf. 34 His 
blynde prophecyes and deceytfull myracles. 15539 J/crr. 
Mag., Jack Cade v. 3 Vustly called false and blynde. 


III. Transfcrred. 


6. Enveloped in darkness ; dark, obscure. arch. 

a1000 Be Domes Dege 230 Sauwle on lize On blindum 
screefe byrnad & yrnad. ax300 Cursor J. 3463 Bituix vn- 
born a batel blind. 1571 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in 
H. Campbell’s Love-let?. Mary (1824) 152 Go hide yourself 
in a blind hole. 1606 HoLLanp Seton. 237 Meeting noe 
bodie [they] searched. .everie blind corner. 16g0 R. Srapy- 
ton Strada’s Low-C. Warres vu. 11 ‘The blind and dark- 
some night. 1666 Prrys Diary (1879) 1V.94 The little blind 
bed-chamber. 1809 J. Bartow Codumzd, 11. 251 Dark fiend, 
that hides his blind abode. 

+b. Not lighted, having its light extinguished 
or cut off. Blind lantern: a dark lantern. 

1393 Lancr. P, Pl. C. xx. 228 3e brennep, ac 3e blasep 
nat ‘and pat is a blynde bekne, 1581 B. Ricne Farewell 
Wil. Profession (1846) 168 One of these little Lanters, that 
thei call blinde Lanterns (because thei tourne them, and hide 
their light when they liste), 1591 in De Foe //ést. Ch. Scot. 
Addend. 56 Two Candlesticks with Two Blind Candles. 


1705 Hickerincit, Priest-Cr uu. v. 55 They adore the bare 


Altar, and blind Candles. 

7. Dim, as opposed to érigh¢ or clear; dim, like 
faded writing ; indistinct, obscure. Now mostly fg. 

c1325 £. EF, Addit. P, A. 83 pe sunnes bemez bot blo & 
blynde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xivii. (1495) 
569 We vse to call al manere of precyous stones, that ben 
not precyous and shynynge, blynde. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. 
Scot, (1821) I. 254 Auld bukis..writtin craftly on rude and 
hard parchement; bot thay wer sa blind, we micht nocht 
reid ilk tent wourd. xg52 Hutoet, Blynde letters or wryt- 
ynges, caduce literz, 1852 Hawtuorne Grandf. Chair 
i. Iv. 20 Written in such a queer, blind. .hand. 

b. of a road or path: (see quot.) 

1815 Scotr Guy JA, xxii, Let him look along that blind 
road, by which I mean the track so slightly marked by the 
passengers’ footsteps, that it can but be traced by a slight 
shade of verdure from the darker heath around it, and 
being only visible to the eye when at some distance, ceases 
to be distinguished while the foot is actually treading it. 
1820 — Jonast, xxiii, 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Sch. i.x A 
blind pathway..winding through the stunted heath. 

ce. Used of a letter indistinctly or imperfectly ad- 
dressed. Altid man, officer, reader, a post-office 
employé who deals with such letters. 

1864 W. Lewins //er Maz. Mails 204 The ‘blind Letter 
Office’ is the receptacle for all illegible, misspelt, and mis- 
directed or insufficiently addressed letters or packets. 1883 
Pall Mall G, 20 Aug. A few specimen letters which have 
recently racked the brains of the ‘blind readers’ at the 
Post Office. 1885 ad Wall G. 13 May § The ingenuity of 
the ‘ blind’ men of the Post Office. 

8. Out of sight, out of the way, secret, obscurc, 
privy. With A/zd alley cf. 11. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem. Prol. & T. 105 Lurkynge in 
hernes and in lanes blynde. 1557 Nort Gueuara's Diall 
Pr. (1582) 409a, Feasting .. their secret friends in yardeins 
and blind taverns. 1§83 Sranyuuxst ./xeis 1. (Arb.) 66 
Through crosse blynd allye we iumble. 1660 Broun 
Boscobel 1, (1680) 13 ‘To a blind Inn in Charmouth, 1661 
Perys Diary 15 Oct. To St. Paul's Churchyard toa blind 
place where Mr. Goldsborough was to mect me. 1814 
Scott Wav, xliii, Bailie Macwheeble having retired to.. 
some blind change-house. 


b. Of a way or path: the notion of ‘secret, ob- 
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scure,’ is often mixed up with those of ‘ difficult to 
trace, confused or confusing, intricate, uncertain.” 

1593 H. Smita IWhs. (1866-7) I. 218 Like a mark of know- 
ledge in the turnings that lead unto blind by-ways. 1603 
Knotites Hést. Turks (1621) 316 He..went by certaine 
blind wayes through the mountains and woods. 1634 Mir- 
Ton Conus 181 In the blind mazes of this tangled wood. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 357 Inaccessible, except by 
such windings, and blind ways, as they themselves only 
who made them could find. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 
iu. 76 Through blind ways of the wood he went. 

9. Covered or concealed from sight. : 

1§13 Doucias /2uets ut. x. 100 Blynd rolkis of Libie. 
1555 Epen Decades IW, Jud. 1.1. (Arb.) 66 The keele. .ranne 
vpon a blynde rocke couered with water. 1614 MARKHAM 
Cheap. Husb, To Rdr., By evry high-way side or blinde 
ditch. 1650 R.Stapyiton Strada’s Low-C. Warres 47 Vhe 
place was full of blind Pits covered over with Rubbish. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 631 Surrounded with blind rocks, 
sunk a few feet below the water. 1882 Stazdard 16 Nov. 
3/5 The ditches, overgrown with long grass and trailing 
brambles, were very ‘ blind.’ 

10. Having no openings or passages for light. 

a. Arch. Of walls, etc.: Without windows or 
openings ; (a window or door) walled up. 

1603 Knoties //ist. Turks (1621) 516 The Cloister .. shut 
in on everie side with high and blind wals. 1736 Carte 
Orimonde 1. 273 Some of the inhabitants who let the rebels 
into the place through an old blind door that was broke 
open for them. 1820 L. Hunt /nxdicator No. 38 (1822) I. 
297 This tower..seemed as blind as it was strong. 1870 F. 
Witson Ch. Lindisf. 41 The north walls of both nave and 
vestry were blind. 1894 Parker /dlustr. Goth, Archét... 
iii. 61 In.. Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. .the clerestory 
window has a smaller blind arch on each side of it. . 

b. Of hedges and the like: Too thick or lealy 
to be seen through. 

1718 Pore /diad x1. 595 Some huntsman..From the blind 
thicket wounds a stately deer. 1863 Spring §& Sum. Lap- 
land 54 The hedges were getting too blind for hunting. — 

Ll. Closed at one end. So dlud alley in its 
present sense: for early use see 8. 

[1662 Drypen Hild Gall, uw. i. (1725) 113 He must meet 
me ina blind Alley.) 1668 Curreprer & Core Barthol, 
Anat, i. 303 Yet could I not..find the Anastomoses of Vena 
Cava and Vena Porta open, but all blind. 1678 Satmon 
New Lond, Dispens. 818 They are of use in the blind 
Alembick. 1724 Swirt /rish Manuf. Wks.1755 V.u.7 A 
hedge-press in some blind-alley about Little-Britain. 1847-9 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. WV. 736 The ceecum towards its 
blind termination. 1878 Jerreries Gamekpr. at H. 116 
Cross-passages, ‘ blind ° holes and ‘ pop’ holes. , 

b. Blind holes in Mechanics: holes not coin- 
cident in plates to be riveted together. 

1869 Sir E. Reep Shipbuild, x. 194 The greater number 
of what are termed blind, or half-blind, holes are found in 
the edges, 

12. Of plants: Without buds or eyes, or without 
a terminal flower. A/ind bid, one that bears no 
bloom or fruit, an abortive bud. 

1884 J. E. Taytor Sagac. § Mor, Plants 70 Should such 
flowers fail to be crossed, no fruit is borne, and the flowers 
are then blind. A/od, These asters have turned out ‘blind.’ 

13. Blind story, one without point. 

1699 Bentitey Phad. Pref. 64 He insinuates a blind Story 
about something and somebody. 1762-71 H. WaALPoLe 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 75 This story which in 
truth is but a blind one, 

+14. transf. from sight to sound. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 942 The 
blynde voyc stynteth soone ‘and is stuffyd and dureth not 
longe : as the sowne of erthen vessell. 

IV. Combinations. 

15. General, as O/fnd-born, -hearted; blind- 
drunk (Sc. blin’-fow), so intoxicated as to see no 
better than a blind man, 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. John ix. 32 Ezo das blinda-borones. 
ax2z2§ Ancr. R. 178 pu ert blind iheorted, & ne isihst nout 
hwu pu ert poure & naked of holinesse. a1300 Cursor M. 
13601 3e sai pat blind-born man was he. 1720 WELTON Suff 
Sox of God II, xxii. 610 The poor, Blind-Born Man. 

16. Special comb., as blind area (Avch.), a 
clear space around the basement wall of a house; 
blind-axle, one that turns but does not move any 
other part of the mechanism, =dcad-axle; blind- 
ball, the Puff-ball (Lycoperdon bovista), a fungus 
containing dust which is supposed to blind the 
eyes; blind-beetle, a popular name for beetles 
which are apt to fly against people, esp. by night ; 
hence dind-bcetledness ; also, a small beetle found 
in rice; blind-blocking, -tooling (ookbind- 
72g), ornamental impressions on book-covers pro- 
duccd by heated blocks, or tools, without gold- 
leaf; blind-fish, the dmdlyopsis spelwus, a fish 
without eyes found in the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky; blind-gallery (see BLinD a, 10); blind- 
harry (Sc.), blind-man’s-buff; blind-hazard, a 
game at cards; blind-hob, some game unknown ; 
blind-hookey, a game at cards; blind-level (see 
quot.) ; t blind-mouse, the mole ; also the water 
shrew-mouse } blind-shaft, a winze ; blind-shell 
(Artillery), a shell containing no powder, also one 
that fails to explode when fired; blind-spot, the 
spot on the retina which is insensible to light; 
blind-story (47ch.), a triforium or scries of arches 


below the clerestory u! « cathedral, admitting no | 
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light; blind tooling = d//nd-blocking; blind- 
window, ?a window that admits no light; an 
arch of the blind-story, Also BLIND -COAL, -GUT, 
-HEAD, -NETTLE, -WORM, q.v. 

1649 Licutroot Battle w, Wasp's N. (1825) 389 If you 
must shame any body for *blind beetledness., 1880 GiinTHER 
fishes 618 The famous *Blind Fish of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky... is destitute of external eyes. 1816 SincER 
Hist. Cards 263 We are informed the modern name of this 
game [Bankrout] is *Blind Hazard. @1845 Mrs. Bray 
Warleigh xvii. (1884) 135 In the servants’ hall, playing at 
*blind hob and hot cockles. 1862 THAcKERay PAil7p II. 100 
Victimized by his own uncle..at a game called **‘ blind 
hookey.’ 1881 Ravmonp Jéining Gloss., *Blind level, x. A 
level not yet connected with other workings, 2. A level 
for drainage, having a shaft at either end, and acting as an 
inverted siphon. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 563 It 
hunteth Moles or *blinde Mice. 1770 Pennant Zool. IV. 83 
It [the water shrewmouse] is calle, from the smallness of 
its eyes, the *blind mouse. 1864 Daily Tel, 4 May, The 
day was closed with. .*blind shells for the purpose of com- 
pleting the tables of ranges. 1872 Huxiry Phys. ix. 219 
So long as the image..rests upon the entrance of the optic 
herve, it is not perceived, and hence this region of the 
retina is called the *blind spot. cxs20 Myin Vttx Dunkeld. 
Episcop. in Parker Gloss. Goth, Arch. 1.57 Construxit usque 
secundos arcus, vulgariter le *blyndstorys. 1848 Rickman 
Goth, Archit. Introd. 18, There is a passage in the thickness 
of the wall of the clerestory as well as in the triforium 
or *blind-story. 1847 L. Hunt Jen, Women, & Bhs. 11. vi. 
78 The charms of.. tall copies, and *blind tooling. 1506 
Bury Wills (1850) 107, | byqueth toward the makyng of ij 
*blynde wyndowes in the seid monasterij. .xdé, 

Blind (blaind), v. Also 4-5 blynd(e. Pu. 7. 
and ff/e. blinded: pple. in 4 blind, iblind, (5 
blynyd). [f. Burxp a., first in ME.: taking the 
place of the earlier equivalent BLEND v.1; or rather 
perhaps to be viewed as a phonetic variation of the 
latter, caused by assimilation to the adjective.] 

1. trans. To make blind, deprive of sight: a. 
permanently. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 7246 pai blinded him and prisund bath. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blyndyn, or make blynde, exceco. 
a 1450 Syr Eelam. 318 To the yeant he gafe a sowe And 
blyndyd hym in that tyde! 1753 Hanway Trav. I. v. Ixxvi. 
347 Ali was taken prisoner and blinded. 1875 Maine //ist¢. 
Just. ii. 37 He had been accidentally blinded of one eye, 

b. temporarily, e.g. by dazzling with a bright 
light, or by bandaging the eyes: To render in- 
sensible to light or colour. 

1388 Wyciir Eccdus. xliii.4 The sunne blyndith igen. 1530 
PatscGr. 458/1 This great light blyndeth my syght. 1632 
Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dow... iv, Fear nothing, I will 
only blind your eyes. 1827 Hoop //ero §& L. xlv, His eyes 
are blinded with the sleety brine. 1860 Tynpact Gdac. 1. 
§ 5. 38 The effect. .upon the eye is to blind it in some degree 
to the perception of red. 

2. fig. To close the eyes of the understanding or 
moral perception ; to deceive, ‘throw dust in the 
eyes’ of (persons and their faculties). ze. To 
shut one’s (mental) eyes Zo. 

a1300 Cursor M. 17452 To man bat couaitis has blind. 
1382 Wvcur £.x. xxiii. 8 3iftes, that also blynden wise men. 
1538 BaLe 7hre Lawes 979 To blynde the rulers and de- 
ceyve the commynalte. 1611 Biste 2 Cor. iii. 14 But their 
mindes were blinded. x720 Ozett tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep. 
II. 1x. 92 A great Presumption blinded him from seeing his 
own Incapacity. 1729 Butler Serv, Wks. 1874 II. 123 
Good-will to another may.. blind our judgement. 1775 
SHERIDAN Duenna i. vi, 224 How jealousy blinds people! 
1856 Froupe /fist. Eng. 1. ii. 98 Wolsey could not blind 
himself to the true condition of the church. 


3. To put out of sight, hide, conceal ; make diffi- 


cult to see or trace. 

1340 Cursor AM. 21359 (Fairf.) pe iewes hid hit efter-sone 
fra cristen men hit toblinde., 1709 C. Piace in Bib. Topogr. 
Brit. 111, 106 The way [is] cunningly blinded by diversions. 
1813 Scotr Rokeby u. iv, Oft douhling back in mazy train, 
To blind the trace the dews retain. 1821 Keats Lamia 373 
Wherefore did you blind Yourself from his quick eyes. 


+b. To hide from the understanding, to obscure ; 


to represent as obscure. Oés. 

1622 Heytin Cosmogr, 111. (1682) 166 Those desarts which 
Ptolomy blindeth under the name Terra Incognita. @1700 
Srituincrr. (J.) The state of the controversy..he en- 
deavoured with all his art to blind and confound. 

+4. To come in the way of; to intercept. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne andl, Syne 12152 Oure shryfte pe 
deuyl blyndep. ¢x450 Loneticn Grad? lvi. 174 From here 
schepis we scholen hem blynde. 

5. To deprive (things) of light ; to darken. 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricnt Lady Errant 1, iii, (1651) 10 They 
have laid aside their Jewels, and so Blinded their garments. 
@1700 DrvpeN (J.) Such darkness blinds the sky. 1847 J. 
Witson Chr, North (1857) 1. 146 Let the honeysuckle. . blind 
unchecked a corner of the kitchen-window, 

b. To dim by excess of light ; to eclipse. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Pisc. Eclog, vi. (L.) Her beauty all the 
rest did blind. 1842 Tennyson 7¢thonus 38 Thy [Aurora's] 
sweet eyes.. blind the stars. 

6. Gunnery. To provide with blindages. 

1850 Atison Hist. Europe X1V.1xxxvii. § 4 Extraordinary 
precautions..to render nugatory the effects of a bombard- 
ment, by blinding the ships .. with turf, wet blankets, and 
..other articles. 1870 Standard 12 Dec. Guns blinded 
with iron mantelets. / 

7. 7ntr. To be or become blind or dim. arch. 

¢x305 Old Age ix. in £, E. P. (1862) 149, I blind, I bleri. 
c1325 &. E. Addit. P. B. 1126 Ho blyndes of ble. 1822 
Bevpors Bride's Trag. u. iv, Thy bright eye would blind 
at sights like this! 
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Blind (bleind), 54. Also 4 blynde, 6 blynd, 
6-7 blinde. [f. Biinp wz. (? or ad/.)] 

1. Anything which obstructs the light or sight. 

17oz C. Marner Alegen. Chr, vu. iv. (1852) 522 Blinds to 
keep .. light from entring into the souls of men. 1768 
Beacxstrone Comin, 11. 402 If I have an antient window 
overlooking my neighbour's ground, he may not erect any 
blind to obstruct the light. 1815 Byron Partsfna xvii, 
To bind Those eyes which would not brook such blind. 

2. spec. A screen for a window, made of woven 
material mounted on a roller, of wire gauze, ete. ; 
used to prevent the entrance of too much light, 
or to keep people from seeing in. Venetian blinds: 
those made of light laths fixed on strips of web- 
bing. 

1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathcek (1868) 19 The women .. flew to 
their blinds to discover the cause. 1788 Lp, Avck.aND 
Corr. (1861) 11. 67 Vhe making visits. .is done in a carriage 
with blinds. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i, Blinds, shutters, cur- 
tains, awnings were all closed and drawn. 

3. A blinker fora horse; ef. 8. 

4. Fortification. A blindage. 

1644 in Rushw. //is¢.Codd.iu. I. 739 Massey caused a blind 
to be made across the street. 1710 Lomd, Gas, No. 4692/1 
We had thrown up some Blinds to cover our Men. 1802 
C. James Bl, Dict. s.v. 

+5. Any means or place of concealment. Ods. 

1646 Suircey Ou Death of C. Dalby, So will they .. sleep 
‘Till the last trumpet wake ’em, and then creep Into some 
blind. 1697 Drvpen Virg. (1806) IL}. 52 ‘The watchful 
shepherd, from the blind, Wounds with a random shaft the 
careless hind. 

6. fg. Any thing or action intended to conccal 
one’s real design ; a pretence, a pretext. 

1664-94 SouTn 12 Scr. 11. 208 A Practice, which duly 
seen into, and stript of its Hypocritical Blinds, could not, etc. 
1713 STEELE Guardian No. 150 (1756) 11. 263 Her constant 
care of me was only 2 blind. 1732 Swirt IWés. (1841) LI. 127 
These verses were only a blind to conceal the most dangerous 
designs of the party. 1833 Coterince 7 adle-t. 14 May, 
There is one sonnet {of Shakspeare’s] which, from its in- 
congruity, I take to be a purposed blind. 

+7. Naut. A spritsail [= Du. d/inde]. Obs. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 20 With fuksaill, top- 
saill, manesall, musall, and blynd. 

8. Comé, chiefly attrib., as (in sense 2) d/znd-cord, 
-pulley, -roller, etc.; (in sense 3) dlind-haller, 
-winkers ; blind-bridle, a bridle with blinkers. 

1711 Loud. Gas. No. 4875/4 Galled on both sides of her 
Head with a blind Halter. 1866 Youatr //orse v. (1872) 
113 Last of all, the blind winkers, 1881 J/echanic § 714 
How to make a blind-roller, 1883 Caste Dr. Sevier vi, A 
quarter circle of iron-work set like a blind-bridle. 

Blindage. [f. prec. +-ace.] A screen or other 
structure used in fortification, sieges, etc. to protect 
from the enemy’s firing; a mantelet. = BLIND sé, 4. 

181z WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. 1X. 196 Troops are well 
protected from the effects even of the heaviest fire of shells, 
by what are called blindages. 1882 E. O'Donovan Jer 
Oasis 11. xxxiii. 69 The Turcomans having constructed 
blindages in connection with their huts. 

+ Blinda‘tion. 0¢s. [f. as prec. +-aTion: cf. 
starvation.] = BLINDING, BLIND 54. 4-6. 

1588 J. Harvey Discoursive Probl. 52 The pretended cloke 
of Incubus, or such like glozing blindation. 1617 CoLtins 
Def. Bp. Ely w. vii. 260 That's the blindation. a 1734 Nort 
Exam... iii, 2 106. 196 These Authors. . build up Blindations 
before one of the foulest Knots of Inquiry that ever defiled 
the Sun’s Light. 

Blind-coal. Non-bituminous coal, or anthra- 
cite, which burns without flame. 

180z Pirayrair Jllustr. Hutton, The. 148 Coal may exist 
without bitumen as in the instance of blind-coal. 1831 J. 
Hottanp Manuf. Vetals 1. 129 Blind-coal is used in the 
smelting establishments in the South of Wales with great 
advantage. 1849 J. Jackson J/inerads xxii, Anthracite .. 
called in Staffordshire, Stone coal, in Scotland Blind coal. 

Blinded (bloindéd), fA/. a. [f. Buinp v. and 
sh, +-ED!] 

1. Made blind, deprived of sight or light. 

1596 Spenser stroph., Thest. 134 The blinded archer-boy. 
w8zx Crare Vill, AVinstr. 1. 198 Each eye.. In blinded 
slumber closes, : 

2. sig. Having the understanding darkened ; de- 
luded ; deceived, benighted, foolish. 

1535 CovERDALE Vib. xiv. 44 They were blynded to go 
vp to the toppe of the mountaine. 1558 Kxox Airst Blast 
(Arb.) 49 The approhation and consent of a blinded multi- 
tude. 1660 Baxter Call Unconm, Pref., Thou art a blinded 
Atheist. 1826 Scott !Voodst, (1832)178 The blinded Papists. 

3. With the window-blinds drawn down. 

170g Anpison Tatler No. 120 ? 5,1 found the Windows 
were blinded. 1876 Miss Yoxce IVomank, xxx, 267 The 
drawing-room is left blinded and tenantless. 

4. Provided with blindages. 

1877 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/1 Its summit was surrounded 
with hreastworks, ditches, rifle-pits, and blinded batteries. 
1884 Gen. Gorpon Let. 24 lug. in Standard 24 Feb. (1885) 
5/7 Our steamers are blinded and bullet-proof. 

Blinder (bloivndos), 5. [f. Buinp v. +-ER},] 

1. He who or that which blinds. Also fy. 

1587 Gotpinc De .Wornay ii. (1617) 22 The saine Sunne is 
the lightner of our eyes..and..the blinder of them, 1829 
CartyLe in Froude £//c (1882) II. 75 ‘To the bodily eye 
Self is a perpetual blinder. i ‘ 

2. A blinker for a horse. (Chicfly in U.S.) 

1809 J. Bartow Colum. x. 414 Shake off their manacles, 
their blinders cast. 1856 Emerson ing. Traits v. 92 In 
common, the horse works best with blinders. 1860 Trist- 
RAM Gt, Sahara ii, 39 The blinders, worn for show and not 
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for use, as none of them reached forward as far as the 
horse's eyes, 

Blindfold bloisndfould), v. Forms: 3 blind- 
fellen, 4 blyndfelle(n, blynfelle, 5 blynd- 
fellyn, -feyld, blynfelde, 6 blyndfell, -felde, 
blindfield, blyndfold, 6- blindfold, 2. pf/e. 
3 iblindfelled, 4 blindfelled, -feld, blynd- 
-folde, blynfeld, yblyndfalled, 5 blynde)- 
fellyd, -fylde, 5 6 blynd‘e felde, 6 blind- 
-filded, -fielded, 6- blindfolded. [ME. A/ind- 
felle(u to strike blind, f. fe//en to strike, Frm. ; 
occurring mostly in the pa. pple. A/rudfelled, -feld, 
Sfuld, fylkle, whence the -d was, in the 15th c., er- 
roncously admitted into the stem of the vb. ITence 
the 16th c. perversion é/indfold, associated with the 
notion of folding something round the eyes, which 
had come to be the common use of the word. ] 

+1. trans. To strike blind ; to blind. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 19615 Blinfeld [v. r. blenfelled, blindfeld, 
blyndfolde] he was als he sua lai. ¢ 13z0 R. Brunni Chron. 
+) He suore..pat neuer Alfred his broper porgh him wasdede 
No blynfeld, no slayn. ¢ 1440 (romp. Parv. 40 Blyndyn, or 
make blynde. Blyndfellen, édes est. 

2. To cover the eyes, esp. with a bandage. 

a1225 Ancr. R, 106 He polede. .pet me hine blindfellede. . 
Pauh bu pin eien..blindfellie on eorde. 1388 Wye Luke 
xxii. 64 And thei blynfelden hym, and smyten his face. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 35 ‘Yo Blyndfeyld [blyndfelle], velarc. 1494 
Fabyas vi. cex. 225 She was blyndefelde & lad vnto the place. 
ersro Barciay Jdirr. Good Mann, (1570) Civ, Here eyne 
blindfielded. 1526 Tinpawa Luke xxii. 64 And blyndfolded 
hymn. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 Y° cloth with y* 
whiche our Sauyour was blyndfelde, 1530 Pacscr. 458, I 
blyndefelde one, I cover his sight. 1599 Life Sir 7. More 
in Wordsw. £ccl. Grog. (1853) 11. 17 He tooke a napkin .. 
wherewith he blindfolded hisown eies, 1727 Swirt IWVotuder 
of Wond, Wks. 1755 11. 1. 58 He..gives any person leave 
to hlindfold him. 1835 Anster Faust 314 They bind and 
blindfold me. P 

3. fg. To darken the understanding or judgement. 

1581 Marseck Lk. Notes 1037 They are blindfolded, they 
are snared. 1674 ALLEN Dang, Enthus, 60 If Prejudice do 
not blindfold you. 197990 Burke Fr. Rev. 344 They. .blind- 
fold themselves, like bulls that shut their eyes when they 
push, 1879 H. Grorcr Progr. §& Pov. u. iv. (1881) 125 Men 
ignore facts when blindfolded by a pre-accepted theory. 

Blindfold, @. Forms: see prec. (in pa. 
pple.) : also 5-6 blynfeld’e, blyndfeld(e, ( blind- 
fielde, blyndefielde), blyndefolde, 6blyndfild, 
7 blindefold, 6- blindfold. 

1. Having the eycs bandaged so as to prevent 
vision. (Rarely aétrid. ; often advb.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88/1 He fonde them on theyr 
knees and blyndfeld. 1553 7. Witson A/iet, 115 b, Shall 
some gentilman playe blyndefolde at the chesse. 1555 EDEN 
Decades W, Ind, (Arb. 347 They can in maner go thyther 
blyndfielde. 1768 Tucker L¢, .Vat. 11.606 He that follows 
another blindfold. 1792 S. Rocrrs Phas. Mfem. 1. 36 And 
turned the blindfold hero round and round. 

b. transf. 

1593 SHaks. Rech. //, 1. iii. 224 My inch of ‘Taper will be 
burnt and done, And blindfold death not let me see my sonne. 

2. fig. With the mind blinded; without per- 
ception ; without forethought, heedless, reckless. 
Cf. BLIND a. 3. 

1450 De Deguileville’s Piler.in Cath. Angel. 35 Of paim 
thater blynfeldeand eras blynde. 1570 B. Goocre Pop. Atngd. 
i. 3, But blyndefielde every man must take, whatsoeuer he 
settes out. rs92z2 Suaxs. Ven. & Add. 554 With blindfold 
fury she begins to forage. 1687 DryprEn /7ind § P. 1. 324 
The blind-fold blows of ignorance. 1878 Moritrey Crit. 
Wisc. Ser. 1. 158 Sailing blindfold and haphazard. 

+3. Dark. Cf. Buinp a. 6. Obs. 

r6or Yarincton Two Traj. Prol. 7 in Bullen O. PZ. 1V, 
Each stately streete, And blinde-fold turning. 

Blindfold, sé. [f. the adj.: in sense 2 leaning 
upon FoLp sé.J 

+1. That which is blindfold. Ods. 

1643 -Vyst. /nig. 14 Where blindfold is the onely play. 

2. A bandage over the eyes ; fg. anything which 
takes away perception or Judgement. 

1880 L. Wattace Ben-//nr 1. v, 106 To the excellences 
of other peoples the egotism of a Roman is a blindfold. 

Blindfolded, ///... [f. Burnpro.p v. +-rD!.] 
= BLINDFOLD a. 

1579 E.K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Mar.89 Gloss., He 1s de- 
sched .. to be blindfolded. 1661 Burney Keépd. Adpov 131 
Blindfolded ludges. 1730 A. Gorvon VUaffer’s A mphit. 250 
‘Those who did any thing in a blindfolded manner. ¢1860 
C.S. Brooks Marullo in Casqguet Lit. (1877) 1. 390/2 To 
tell his story to the blindfolded girl. 

Blindfoldedness. Blindfolded condition. 

1863 Sara Capt. Dany, 1, x. 295 That Blindfoldedness of 
I norance. 

lindfolder. [f. BuinproLp v.+-Er'.] One 
who blindfolds or hoodwinks. 

21649 Drums. or Hawtin. Speech Wks. (1711) 219 The 
malicious blind-folders. 1861 Gey. P. Tuomrson Aendé Alt, 
PALI, clsiii. 180 The political blindfolders. 

Blindfolding, v4/. 5+. In 3 -fellunge, fal- 
lunge. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] The action of cover- 
ing up the eyes; hoodwinking ; the apparatus used 
in the action ; the state produced. 

az2z2a5 Aucr, R. o6 Vor hore blindfallunge. /ded, 188 
Godes pinen .. buffetes, spotlunge, blindfellunge. 1583 
Gotmnc Calvin on Dent. xvi. 94 Lustes and likings .. bee 
as blindfoldings to keepe vs from seeing God. 1793 T. Brep- 
pors Math. Evid. 65 Actual blind-folding and muffling. 


BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 


Blindfoldly, adv. rare. [f. Buixprotp a. + 
-LY.2] Ina blindfold manner, blindly. 

1642 J. Karon //oncy-combe 218 The matter, which they 
daily, like Parrots, doe blindefoldly prattle of. 

1p Blindfal, a. Obs. rare. Blind, blinded. 

16ax Syivesti_R Mottoes 74 Man. .brute and blindefull. 

Blind gut. [See Bunya. 11.) One of the 
intestines closed at the lowerend ; the cwcum. 

1594 1. B. La Primand, Ir. Acad. i. 350 ‘Vhe first of 
these great ones is called the blinde gut, because .. it hath 
but one way, both to receive in, and to let out the matter 
received. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Bb 
2b, The blind Gut, so called froin being perforated at one 
End only. 

+ Blind-head. Oés. A cover for an alembic 
or retort ; a retort with such a cover. 

1662 R. Marnew Und. Adch, § 108. 176 Put on a blind 
head, and let it stand in ashes, or Balneo Maria. 1667 
30v1.E Orie, Formes & Qual, A Glasse Body, with a blind 
head luted to it, 1736 Bau.ey //oush, Dict. 129 Clap on a 
blind-head, lute it well. 1743 Loud. & Country Krew, w. 305 
Hops that have been. .stewed on Purpose in a blind Head. 


+ Bl:indhead, -hood. Oés. [f. Buinp a.+ 
“HEAD, -MoOD.] Blindness, 

aryo Tlamvone /’salter xcvi. 2 Til ill men, cloudy & 
myrke in syn, for thaire blynhede, he seniys myrk. 

Blinding (bloindin:, d/. sé. [f. ino v.] 

1. The action of making blind. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 79 So striking 
an event as the blinding of an Emperor. 

2. fig. Darkening of the mental or moral sense. 

¢1380 Wycur De Dot. Eccl, Sel. Wks. II]. 439 Love of God 
is quenched bi blyndyng of pe world. c¢ 1449 Piceck Repr. 
v. x¥. 563 Pointis of wicchecraft and blindingis. 1705 St.s- 
nore Paraphr. 1. 37 The blinding of Passion. 

3.= BLINDAGE,. 

1829 Sv 17 Sept, 1/5 1t was proposed .. to cover the low 
batteries with a strong blinding. 

Blinding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] That 
blinds. (See the vb.) 

1784 Burns Winter i, The blinding sleet and snaw. 180 
Gossr Wom, Nat, Hist. 42 A dense fog of blinding sand. 

Blindingly, adv. [f. prec. +-ty?.] In a 
blinding manner ; so as to blind. 

1849 Hare Par. Serm. I. 153 ‘The darkness which lay 
blindingly on the heartsand souls of mankind. Jad. Vews- 
pauper, The snow flying blindingly. 

Blindish (blsi-ndif’, 2. [f Buixp a. + -1su!.J 
Somewhat blind. 

1611 Fiorio, Cecutiente, blindish, dimme of sight. 1636 
Ariana 230"Vis a passion something blindish. 1855 Brows- 
inG Men § Wom. 1. 179 An old dog, bald and blindish. 

+ Blindled, f//. a. nonce-wd. Darkened. 

1606 Sytvester Da Bartas 1. i. (1641) 5/2 Or whether else 
soine other Lamp he kindled Upon the Heap tyet all with 
Waters blindled). 

Blindless, a. [f. Buinp sd.+-LEss.] Of a 
window: Having no blind. 

1853 C, Brontié Villette xx. (D.) The high blindless win- 
dows. 1859 TENNyson Enid 71 The blindless casement. 

Blindling, 56. [f. Buinp a. + -LinG: cf. 
weakling.) A blind person. 

1549 J. Ponet Def. Warr. Priests 44 God. .hathe scattred 
those blyndlynges to their vtter confusion. 2563-87 Foxe 
a. & MII. 310 A sort of blindlings. 

Blindling, -lings, av. north. dial. Forms: 
3 blindlunge, 6 -lingis, -lings, -ling, -lynge, 
g Se. blin(d lins. [f. BLinD a. + -LING(s advbd. 
suffix.] Blind-wise, blindly, heedlessly. 

a 1225 St. Marher. 15 Ich habbe ablend ham pat ha blind- 
lunge gad. 1513 Dovcias séncis It. vil. (vi.] 74 Quhen 
blindlingis in the battell fey thai fycht. 1544 Bate Chron. 
Sir J. Oldcastel in Marl. Misc. 1. 275 ‘They will. leade 
you blindelynge into hell with theinselues. 1858 M. Por- 
TEous Souter Johnny 31 Blinlins did the carline speak it. 

Blindly (bleindli), a/v. [f. Buinp a. +-Ly2.J 

1. Ina blind way ; after the manner of the blind ; 
fig. without foresight or reason, deludedly, 

¢ 853 K. .Ecrrep Ores. 1. x. $6 Hu blindlice moneze beoda 
spreead yinb pone cristendom. ¢ 1380 Wrycenir Autes rist 
& Meynee 152 If pe puple.. folowe hem blyndly. x 
Suaks. Rich. [//, v. v.24 The Brother blindely shed the 
Brothers blood. 1697 Drypex Vire. Ecloge. vi. 52 How 
Seas, and Earth, and Air and active Flanie .Were blindly 
gather'd in this goodly Ball. 1832 Carzytt in Fraser's Mag. 
V. 399 Whigs struggling blindly forward, Tories holding 
blindly back. 1855 Loxcr. //zaze. Introd. 96 Groping 
blindly in the darkness. 

+ 2. Dimly, indistinctly. Ods. Cf. Buixn a. 7. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2168/4 A Dun Gelding. .R. B. blindly 
upon the same Leg. 

3. Without an opening. Cf. Biinp a. 11. 

1872 Huxey /’/iys, viii, 202 The scala media.. at its 
opposite end terminates blindly. 

+Blindman. Now written as two wards. 

¢1325 Chron, Eng. 769 in Ritson’s Wetr. Rom. V1. 302 Ant 
a blindinon hede sihte. 1599 Suaks. Wack Ado. L 205 
You strike like the blindman. 

Hence Blind man’s ball, a local name of the 
Puff-ball fungus, or lind-ball ; see Buinp a. 16. 

1812 WitnerinG Arit. Plants \1830) 1V. 349. 

Blind-man-buff, v7. wouce-wd. Cf next, in its 
earlier form.] /rans. To blindfold, hoodwink. 

1705 ILickERINGILL Priest-cr.1V, (1701! 209 The best Engine 
that ever Priest-craft invented, !o Blind-man-buff the silly 
Laiety. 

Blind - man’s - buff bloind manz bef). 
Also 6 7 blindman-buffie, (-buffet, -bough, 


BLINDNESS. 


-bluff,) 7-9 blindman’s-buff. [f. BLInD-MAN + 
Burr = buffet, blow, stroke.] 

1. A game in which one player is blindfolded, 
and tries to catch and identify any one of the others, 
who, on their part, push him about, and make sport 
with him. 

1600 Row.anps Let. Humours Blood iv. 64 Athot-cockles, 
leape-frogge, or blindman-buffe. 1628 GauLe Pract. The. 
(1629) 231 Others make him [Christ] no better then their 
Pastime, at no more discreet a Sport then Childs, or Fooles 
Blind-man-Buffet: J’xophecte unto us, who ts he that smote 
thee? 1634 J. Tavtor (Water-P.) Gt, Eater Kent, Gregorie 
Dawson, an English-man, devised the unmatchable mystery 
of Blind-man-buffe. 1696 Afonth. Mercury VII. 55 They 
oblig'd him to play with ’em at Blindman-Buff. 1766 
Gorpsm, Vre, IV. xi, Mr. Burchell .. set the boys and girls 
to blindman’s buff. 1866 R. Cuamsers Zss. Ser. 1. 186 The 
whole parlour put into disorder by blind man’s buff. 


1590 Three Lords Lond., Ile to my stall; Love, Lucre, 
Conscience, blindman buffe to you all. 1643 BRAMHALL 
Serpent Salve §1 We desire to see what they have done, 
before we go to blindman’s buffet one with another. 1648 
C. Wacker fist. Judep. 1.55 Me thinks. .we are compelled 
to play at blind-man-bough for our lives, 1837 CarLyLE 
Fr, Rev. 1. v1 iii. 278 Government by Blind-man’s-buff. 

Blind man’s holiday. A humorous phrase 
for the time just before candles are lighted, when 
it is too dark to work, and one is obliged to rest 
or ‘take a holiday’; formerly used more widely. 

1599 NasHe Leet, Stuffe in Harl. Misc. Vi. 167 (D.) 
What will not blind Cupid doe in the night, which is his 
blindmans holiday. 1611 in FLorio. 1796 PeccE A zouy1. iii. 
§ 18 The twilight, or rather the hour between the time when 
one can no ?onger see to read and the lighting of the candle, 
is commonly called blindman’s holiday. 1866 Aunt ¥udy's 
Mag. Oct. 358 At meal-times, or in blindman’s holiday, 
when no work was to be done, 

Blindness (bleindnes). [f. BLinp a. + -NESS.] 

1. Blind condition ; want of sight. 

cr1ooo /ELrric Dex?, xxviil. 28 Sende be Drihten on.. 
blindnysse, pxt pu gropieon midne daz. a@1300 Cursor AL. 
20957 A jugelur wit blindnes he [Paul] smat. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiv. (1495) 213 Blyndenesse is pryua- 
cyon of syghte. c1440 Pronip. Parv. 40 Blyndnesse, ceci- 
tas. 1611 Biste Deut. xxviii. 28 The Lord shall smite 
thee with madnesse and blindnesse. 1671 Mitton Savzson 
19€ That which was the worst now least afflicts me, Blind- 
ness. 1859 Masson Afr/toz 1. 717 Galileo’s blindness had 
become total. 

2. fig. Want of intellectual or moral perception; 
delusion, ignorance ; folly, recklessness. 

971 Liickl. Hom. 23 Pxt we onsyton pa blindnesse ure 
zxlpeodignesse. @1340 HamroLe Prose Tr. (1866) 19 A 
nakede mynde. .of Ihesu..withowtten lyghte of knawynge 
in resoune, es bot a blyndnes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 243 b, Tempestes of desperacyon or blyndnes of 
mynde, 1611 Biste Rozz. xi. 25 Blindnesse in part is hap- 
pened to Israel. 1796 Br. Watson Afol, Bible 209 The 
blindness of your rage. 1837 Dickens Pichkvw. (1847) Pref. 11 
A host of petty jealousies, blindnesses, and prejudices. 

+ 3. ¢vansf. Concealment. Obs. rare. 

1590 SHaxs. Com. Err. ut.ii.8 Muffle your false loue with 
some shew of blindnesse. 

Blind-nettle. Herd, [f. Buinp 2.12; from 
its wanting the characteristic stinging quality of 
nettles proper.} ‘The Dead-nettle ; also the Hemp- 
nettle and Hedge Nettle or Wood Woundwort. 

e000 /ELFRIC Graz. 311 Archangelrca, blindnetle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xvu. cxciil. (1495) 730 The deed 
nettyll or the blynde nettyl. 1578 Lyte Dedoezs 1. \xxxviii. 
131 At this present time it is called..in English Blinde 
Nettel. 1736 Baitey /lowseh. Dict. 113 Blind Nettle. .is of 
a heating, drying, digestive and incisive quality. 1878 
Britten & Hoiranp Plant-n. 


+ Blinds. Oés. (See quot.) 


1674 Ray Smelting Silv. 118 There is a white Fluor about 
the vein which they call Spar and a black which they call 
Bliuds, This last covers the vein of Oare, and when it ap- 
pears they are sure to find Oare, 

+ Blindwharved, ///e. Obs. In 4 blynt- 
wharuet, blynwherued. [f. BLIND a. + wherven, 
wharven to turn.] Blinded, blindfolded. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1146 His e3en weore blynt-wharuet bo. 

Blind-worm (blei‘ndjwiim). Zool. [Cf. Da. 
blindorm : so called from the smallness of its eyes.} 
Arcptile (Anguis fragilis) also called Slow-worm. 
(Formerly applied also to the Adder.) 

¢1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 706 Hee scutula, a 
blyndworme. ¢ 1480 /47d. 766 /drus, idra, matrix,a blynd- 
wurme. 1590 Suaxs. A7zds. N.u. li. 11 Newts and blinde 
wormes do no wrong. 1712 H. Sioane in PALL. Trans. 
X XVII. 491 We caused a Whelp to be bit..by a Blind- 
Worm. 1763 Brit. fag. IV. 352 He was stung by a blind- 
worm, for so they call them here. 1772 Pexnant Tours 
Scotl, (1774) 240 Any kind of serpent except the harmless 
blind worm. 1810 Scort Lady of L. 1. v, There the slow 
blind-worm left his slime. 


Blink (blink), v. Forms: (4 blynke), 6-7 
blinke, 7 blynek, 7- blink. [In ME., only as 
an occasional variant of BLENK, esp. in Robert of 
Brunnc; and perh. in the form dé/inche (once, in 
Bekct), also in a sense of Alench. Otherwise ex- 
clusively ined. English (since ¢1575). It coincides 
in its late appearance, as well as in form and 
sense, with M)Du. and mod.Du. é/474en7, mod.Ger. 
blinken, the origin of which is equally obscure. 
They arc conjecturally regarded as nasalized forms 
of the stem 4/74- to shine (see BLIKE), but no 
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satisfactory account can be given of their late 
appearance. In ME., d/enke was uscd regularly 
where d/7zk now takes its place: see BLENCH, 
BLENK.] 

I. To deceive, elude, turn away. 

+1. trans. To deceive. Obs. rare. [For ME. 
BLENCH v.11, BLENK v. 1.] 

1303 R. Brunne Hazdl. Synne 4169 We Englys men beron 
shulde pynke Pat enuye us nat blynke. 

+2. zzzr, To start out of the way, so as to elude 
anything ; =BLENcH v.! 2, BLENK 2. Ods. rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 7626 (Gitt.) poru he had his bodi born 
Ne had he blinked him biforn {v. 7. blenked (2), blenched]. 

§| ¢rans. To avoid, flinch from. 

Cf, blinche c1300 in BLeNcH v.! 3. 

II. To move the eyelids, twinkle, peep, wink. 

+3. intr. To look, look up from sleep, open the 
eyes. [Only in this author; otherwise BLENK v.6.] 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Syune 5675 Pers of hys slepe gan 
blynke, And gretely on hys dreme gan pynke. __ 

4. To twinkle with the eye or eye-lids. In 
various shades of meaning which mun into one 
another: in the earlier, the notion of ‘glancing’ 
predominates ; in the later, that of ‘ winking.’ 

a. To glance, cast or let fall a glance, have 
a peep; to look with glances (and not steadily). 

1590 SuHaks. Aftds. N.v.i.178 Sweet and louely vvall, Shew 
me thy chinke, to blinke through vvith mine eine. 1592 
Jas.VI. in Ellis Orig, Lett. u. 236. II. 163 Turne your 
eyes a littell..to blinke upon the necessaire cace of youre 
Friend. c16s0 Ld. of Learue 428 in Furniv. Percy Folio 
I. 197 Rather..then all the gold that ere I blinket on with 
mine eye. 1729 in Ramsay’s 7ea-t. AZisc. 16 On him she 
did na gloom, But blinkit bonnilie. 

b. To look with twinkling eye-lids, as one half- 
awake or dazzled with light. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Yel-troth 132 It blinds the sight, it 
makes men bleare-eyd blinke. 1806 CoLeripce Christabel 
1, xxii, A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom ix. 77 Holding the candle aloft, and 
blinking on our travellers with a dismal and mystified ex- 
pression. 186z Mrs. Norton Lady La G.1v. 176 The babe 
-.with tender eyes Blinks at the world a little while, and 
dies. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. Afarchmou?t W11.i. 2 A brown 
setter. .lay upon the hearth-rug.. blinking at the blaze. | 

ce, To shut the eyelids momentarily and in- 
voluntarily ; to wink for an instant. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Foknny 30 Or silly mortal blinks 
anee. 1865 Dickens Jfu?. Fr, 269 London was blinking, 
wheezing and choking. 1876 Foster Phys. i. v. (1879) 544 
When we stimulate one of our eyelids with a sharp electri- 
cal shock, both eyelids blink. 

5. To cast a sudden or momentary gleam of 
light ; to twinkle as a star; to shine with flicker- 
ing light, or with a faint peep of light; to shine 
unsteadily or dimly. 

1786 Burns Ef. ¥. Suzfth ii, Ev'ry star that blinks aboon. 
1807 Crappe Par. Reg. 1. 378 Where blinks through 
paper’d panes the setting sun, 1821 Crare Vill, ALizstr.1.76 
As stars blink out from clouds at night. 1828 Scorr /. AZ, 
Perth VI. v. 164 The very tapers are blinking, as if tired of 
our conference. 1872 BLack Adv, Phaeton xxx. 398 The 
sun was..blinking on the windows. ; 

6. trans. To shut the eyes to; to evade, shirk, 
pass by, ignore: or7g. a sporting phrase. 

1742 FieipinG F. Azdrews 1. xvi. (1815) 39 There’s a bitch 
..She never blinked a bird in her life. 1811 Byron Afrnts 

Jr. Hor. 555 Dogs blink their coveys. 1823 De Quincry 
Lett, Educ. i. (1860) 20 Children, however, are incidents 
that will occur in this life, and must not be blinked, 1859 
Geo. Eniot A. Bede 114 It was no use blinking the fact. 

b. With a¢ (improperly). 

1857 SEARS A saz. vi. 43 Why have these passages.. been 
blinked at and ignored? ; 

7. trans. To turn (milk, beer, etc.) slightly sour. 
{The origin of this use has been sought in the 
glance of an evil eye, the ‘ blinking’ of milk being 
formerly ascribed to witchcraft ; also in the effect 
of lightning, since thunder generally‘ blinks’ milk.] 

1616 SurFi. & Markn. Country. Farm 589 Bottle ale .. 
must not only be coold sufficiently, but also blynckt a little 
to giue it a quick & sharp tast. 1689 Gazophyl. Anglic.s.v. 
To blink beer; a word frequently used in Lincolnshire. 
1713 Loud. § Couutr. Brew. 1. (1743) 263 They are apt to 
blink or give a little sourish Taste to their Drink. 

b. zv¢r, To turn slightly sour. 

a 1648 Dicey Closet Open. (1677) 91 There let the wort.. 
stand till it begin to blink and grow long like thin syrup. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Zug. Housckpr. (1778) 317 Wine .. if 
you let it stand too long before you get it cold..summer- 
beams and blinks in the tub. ' i 

§| 8. ¢razs. To cause onc to blink; to blindfold. 
[A pseudo-archaism in Landor.] 

1846 Lanpor Eva. Shaks. 11. 278 He who blinketh the 
eyes of the poor wretch about to die doeth it out of mercy. 
1853 Kani Grinnell Exp, xii. (1856) 376 With the sun.. 
blinking my eyes. 

4] 9. See BLENK v. 6-7. 

+ Blink, 54.1 Os. [f. Buink v. 1, and like it 
in ME. only in Robert of Brunne, for the BLENK, 
BiENcH of his contemporaries.] 

1. A trick, stratagem ;= BLEeNcH, BLENK, sé. 1. 

1303 R. Brunne //aud?. Synne 4185 He shal pynke or to 
do pea wykkede blynke. : 

2. ~/. Boughs thrown to turn aside deer from 
their course; also, feathers, etc. on a thread to 


scare birds, Cf. BLENCHER. 


BLINKED. 


161x Cotcr., Brisees, boughes .. left in the view of a 
deere, or cast ouerthwart the way to hinder his running. . 
Our wood-men call them, Bérkes, 1671 Markuam Countr. 
Coutent. 1. xi. (1668) 59 They are like blinks, which will ever 
chase your game from you. 1625 — /arew, Husb. 96 The 
nearer that these Blinkes..come to the ground..the better 
it is, lest the fowle finding a way to creep vnder them, begin 
Not to respect them. 

Blink (blink), s4.2 Forms: 4 blynke, 6 blinck, 
7 blinke, 7—blink. [f. Buink v. 3-4; like which 
it is found in ME. in Robert of Brunne, where 
contemporaries used BLENK.] 

1. A sudden or momentary gleam of light from 
the sun, a fire, etc.; a slight flash; a peep of light ; 
a twinkling gleam, as of the stars; a gleam of 
sunshine between showers: also Aoe?. ‘glimmer.’ 

1717 Protest, Mercury 5 July6A terrible Fire. .caus’d..by 
a Blink of Fire that issued fromsome adjoining Chimney, and 
lodg’d in the Thatch. 1818 Scorr H¥7t. Afid/, xi, Creep out 
of their holes like blue-bottle flies in a blink of sunshine, 
1833 Worosw. Sozz. vii, Not a blink Of light was there. 
1834 R. Mupie S772. Birds (1841) 1. 323 The blink of reddish 
orange displayed by the flirt of the tail. 31855 Browninc 
Statue & Bust, In a bed-chamber by a taper’s blink. 

b. fg. A ‘glimmer’ or ‘spark’ of anything 
good. e. A brief gleam of mental sunshine. 

1303 R. Brunne Hazdl. Synne 4449 Pe leste poghte. .pat 
of godenesse hadde any blynke. 1730 T. Boston Mewz, vi. 
132, I sometimes have blinks of great joy. a1752 R. 
ERskinE in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ci, I will sing of my 
blinks and of my showers. 1833 M. Scort Som Cringle xix. 
(1859) 542, I shall always bless heaven for my fair Blinks. 

2. A glance (usually, a bright, cheerful glance) ; 
a glimpse. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1594 CarEw Zasso 11881) 7 Lookes downe, and in one 
blinck, and in one vew, Comprizeth all what so the world 
can shew. /éid.95 Her eyes Sweet blinck. 1715 Le?. in 
IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 66 We have had a sweet blink at 
the sacrament last Sabbath. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, 
For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. 
xxxvil, I wish my master were living to get a blink o’t. 1839 
Baiey Festus xviii. (1848) 185 By the blink of thine eye. 

3. transf. The time taken by a glance; an in- 
stant, the twinkling ofan eye; = Ger. Augenblick. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 

@ 1813 A. Witson Hoguienae, The liquor was brought in 
a blink. 1827 Scotr Two Drovers, Stay Robin—bide a 
blink. 1864 Hawker Quest Sangraal 24 Whole Ages glided 
in that Blink of Time. ; 

= IcE-BLINK: a shining whiteness about the 
horizon produced by reflection from distant masses 
of ice. Also, loosely, a large mass or field of ice, 
an icebcrg. 

1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) V. 1854 A brightness in the 
northern horizon, like that reflected from ice, usually called 
the blink, 1818 Zdinx, Rev. XXX. 17 The blink from packs 
of ice, appears of a pure white. 1837 MacpovuGatt tr. 
Graah's Greenlaud 80 During the three hours we took to 
pass this blink, it calved about twenty times. 1856 KANE 
Arct, Exp. 1. v. 49, | ascended to the crow’s-nest, and saw 
. the ominous blink of ice ahead. 

Blink (blink), 2. Also 7 blinck. [Cf. BLINKED.] 

1. Of the eyes: Habitually blinking. Hence 
blink-eyed a. 

1823 THACHER ¥rnu/. Amer, Rev. 320 It was the doctor's 
misfortune to have one blink eye. , . 

c1sgo Martowe 2ud Pt. Tamburl. 1.i, The blink-ey’d 
burghers heads. @1695 Woop L7fe (1848) 220 A blinkeyed 
bookseller in Cheapside. 1695 Lozd. Gaz. No, 3041/4 Blink 
Ey’d, high Nos'd. 

2. Of milk, etc.: Slightly sour. Cf. BLINK v, 7. 

1883 C. F. Smitu Southernisnes in Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Soc. 45 Blink milk, ‘milk somewhat soured.’ West Vir- 


Blinkard (bliynkard). Also 6 blincarde, 
blinkarde, blenkard. [f. BLINK v.+-ARD.] 
1. A reproachful name for one who habitually 


blinks or winks ; one who has imperfect sight. 

¢1510 Barcray Afirr, Good Mau. (1570) Bj, An one eyed 
blincarde. 1580 BareT Av. B 819 A Blinkarde, he that hath 
such eies that the liddes couer a great part of the apple. 
1665 Char. Holland in Harl, Misc. (1745) V. 575 Among 
the Blind, the one-ey’d Blinkard reigns. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. xvii. 427 Bliukard or Blinkiug, is to have the 
Eye-lids ever moving: so that there is no perfect sight, 
1786 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.’s xi. Wks. 1812 I. 
157 Yes Blinkards: and with Lustre shine. 

b. ¢ransf. A star that shines dimly. 

1627 Haxrwitt Afol, 1, vil. §2 In some parts wee see 
many glorious .. starres.. in some none but blinkards and 
obscure ones. . : 

2. fig. One who lacks intellectual perception. 

1523 SKELTON Gard. Laxrel I, 610 Brainles blenkards that 
blow at the cole. 1855 Kincstey HVesiw. /1o. (1861) 180 
Calling himself an ass and a blinkard. 1882 BLackir in Gd. 
Words Oct. 640 A race of blinkards, who peruse the case 
And shell of life, but feel no soul behind. : 

+3. One who ‘shuts his eyes’ to what is happen- 


ing, who blinks facts. Ods. 

1583 Gotpinc Calin on Deut. xiv. 82 So as God should 
play the blinkard or shut his Eyes. 

4. attrib. or adj., usually fig. 

a@xs5z9 SxectonSalettes 24 Thou blinkerd blowboll; thou 
wakest to late. 1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 254 Look 
out with both their eyes, and have no blinkard minds. 1837 
Cartyte Mise, (1857) 1V. 92 A blinkard precipitancy. 

Blinked, ///. a. [f. Buink v.+-Ep.] Affected 


with a blink or blinking. ; 
1596 Spenser /, Q. 1. ix. 5 And keepe continuall spy 
Upon her with his other blincked eye. 


gtuta. 


BLINKER. 


Blinker (blinkez). [f. as prec. +-ER!.] 

1. One who blinks ; a blinking or purblind person. 

1636 Ane. J. Witiams //oly Table (1637) 219 Ibe was but 
a blinker, and saw... but with half an eye. at ‘Te 
Brown Cupid turn'd T. Wks. 1730 1. 113 What does our 
sly graceless blinker? 1835 Browninc Paracel. 1. 20 As 
earnest blinkers do Whom radiance ne’er distracted. 

b. One who casts blinks or sly glances. Sc. 

178 Burns £f. to Mayor Logan x, Vhe witching, cursed, 
delicious blinkers Hae pul me hyte. 

2. fl. A kind of spectacles for directing the sight 
in one direction only, so as to cure squinting, or for 
protecting the cycs from cold, dust, ctc.; = GoGGLrs. 

1732 M: Green Grotto 10 (R.) Bigots who but one way 
see [Through blinkers of authority. 1803 Bristep /edest. 
Tour I. 38 A little fellow, with blinkers over his cyes. 1851 
THackeray Eng, //2ut. iv. (1858) 205 Who only dare to look 
up al life through blinkers. , 

Leather screens attachcd to a horse’s bridle 
on each side, to prevent his seeing in any direc- 
tion except straight ahead. 

1789 W, Gitrin Four Lakes 11. 154 (R.) On being pressed 
by her friends. .to go to court; ‘By no means,’ said she, 
‘unless I may be allowed to wear blinkers.’ 1861 Muscrave 
By-Roads 174 An old female hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

3. The eyc. (s/arg.) 

1816 ‘Quiz,’ Grand Afaster 1.11 A palent pair of goggle 
winkers, Conceal’d from public view his blinkers. 

Hence Blitnkerless a. (sense 2 b,) 

1872 Daily News 23 Oct., Fleet blinkerless horses. 

Blinker, v. ff. prec. sb.) ?@rans. To put 
blinkers on; fig. to blind, hoodwink, deceive. 

1865 W. Patcrave Aradia 1. 140 But Telal was not so 
easily to be blinkered, and kept to his first judgment. 

Blinking (blinkin), vd/. sd. [f. Bink v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Bink in its various scnses. 

1875 Jowett P/aéo (ed. 2) 111. 84 Something they are able 
to behold without blinking. 1878 Morey C77. Ad/rsc. Ser. 
1, 248 There is no blinking of the eyes to the part which .. 
sordid or foul circumstances play in life. ’ sa 

2. spec. in Brewing: The operation of giving a 
sharp taste to becr by Ictting the wort stand for 
some time. Also of beer: Turning sour during 
fermentation. (Cf. Buink v. 7 and 7 b.) 

1713 Loud, & Countr, Brew, w. (1743) 271 Souring of the 
Grains, or what soine call Blinking or Charing, is pre- 
vented. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, In the 
North of England .. they let their first Wort stand in their 
Receivers till it is very clear..which they call Blinking. 

Blinking, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1ne?.] 

1. Looking with twinkling or half-open eyelids ; 
winking ; weak-eyed. 

1568 T. Howew. Ard. Autitre (1879) 29 A Furious God: 
an Archer pes boy. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. Iu. ix. 54 
The portrait of a blimking idiot. 1718 Pore /éad 1. 264 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. U1. w. 39 Stood with blinking gaze Before a 
fire’s unsteady blaze. 

b. Se. Glancing pleasantly. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc, (1733) 1. 90 Blinkin daft Bar- 
bara M’Leg. /é¢/, II. 119 His blinkan eye and gate sae 
free, 1822 Scott Viged xvii, Guided by one of these blink- 
ing Ganymedes. . 

2. Shining dimly or intermittently, twinkling, 
flickering. 

1681 Cotton Poet. IVks. (1765) 327 By a blinking and 
promiscuous light. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat, Nt. iii, His 
wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh. 
1, 233 A solita y lamp to throw its blinking rays athwart 
his effigy. ; 

3. Blinking Chickweed;=BiInKs 2. 

1775 Licntroot Flora Scot. (1789) 110. 

Blinkingly, adv. With blinking eyes. 

1876 Miss Brannon 7. //agyard 11. 15 The sisters .. re- 
garded him blinkingly, like owls in a zoological collection. 

Blinks (blinks). [f. Brink sé.] 

1. A nickname for one who blinks, 

1616 Hotypay /e7sius 298 And winks At him, whose sight 
is bad, calling him blinks. p bale. 

2. Herb. The Water Chickwced, or Blinking 
Chickweed, J/ontta fontana. 

1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 59 Water Blinks. 1863 Prior 
Plant.n, 25 Blinks or blinkimg-chickweed, from its half- 
closed little white flowers peering froin the axils of the 
upper leaves, as if afraid of the light. 

Blinky (blinki), 2. Inclined to blink. 

1861 Russeit in Ties 1x June (L.) One's eyes became 
quite blinky watching for the flash. 

+Blirre, 56. Obs. rare. [Origin uncertain: 
prob. a variant of Brear v1] A deception. 

1570 Levins .Man/p. 142 A Blirre, deceptio. 

+ Blirre, v. Ods. [see prec.] To deccive. 

1570 Levixs Jfanrp. 142 To Blirre, fallere. 

Blirt (bl3st). v. north. dial. [prob.an onoimato- 
peic word nearly identical with Burt: with the 
bl-, cf. blow, blas?, blash, etc. ; with the rest, cf. spirt, 
squirt, expressing the forcible emission of liquid.] 
To burst into tears, weep violently; dishgure with 
tears. 

1721 in Kelly Se. Prov. 397 (Jam.) ‘Ill gar you blirt with 
both your cen.’ 1879 Jamieson Sc. Dect., *She’s a’ blirted 
wi’ greeting.” Fife. 

Blirt, 54. [f. prec.] ; 

1, Anoutburst oftcars.a sudden fit of weeping. (.Sv.) 

ar Burns Brave Lads of Gala W7, iii, The lassie lost 
a silken snood, That cost her mony a blirt and bleary. 
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2. A short dash of rain coming with a gust of 
wind. (Se. and Vaw/.) 

1810 [see Buxty.| 1867 Suvrn Saslor’s Word-Bk., Birt, 
a gust of wind and rain. 

Blirty, blirtie, ¢. worth. [f. prec. +-¥.4] 
Charaeterized by blirts or gusts of wind and rain. 

1810 Tannanity /’ocms (1846) 16 O poortith is a wintry 
day ! Cheerless, blirtie, cauld, and blue. 

Bliscen, obs. form of BLEss v.! 

Bliss (blis), 54. Forms: 1 bliSs, blids, bliss, 
blis; 3-7 blisse, 4-6 blysse, blis, 6- bliss; 
occas. 4-7 blesse, bless. [OEF. d//0s (acc. 4/f0sc) 
str. fem.=OS. d/idsea, blitzea, blizca :—OT cut. type 
*hlipsyd- f. *blipi-s, Goth, bleips, OS. blitht, OF. 
blide blithe, joyous + suffix -sjd-, standing, after 
dentals, for original -/7@ (cf. L. dwlitfa), Goth. 
has, instead, the parallel form d/cip-c/:—OTeut. 
*blip-in-. In later OL. by assimilation aud vowel- 
shortening 4//0s becaine b/iss, bls, MEL. blisse: ef. 
OE. milds, mitts (:—-OTVeut. *:ild-s7d- =* mihl-Ya-) 
mildness, clemency, M1. mrlse, mitlce, milse. The 
meaning of $/:ss and that of é/ess have mutually 
influenced cach other since an early period; cf. 
Biss v.1; confusion of spelling is frequent from 
the time of Wyclif to the 17th c. Hence the 
gradual tendency to withdraw 4//ss from earthly 
‘blitheness’ to the beatitnde of the blessed in 
heaven, or that whieh is likened to it.] 

+1. Blithencss of aspect toward others, kind- 
ness of manner; ‘light of one’s countenane.,’ 
‘smile. (Only in OE.) 

a@oo00 Metr, Bath,ii. 30 Hi me towendon heora bacu 
bitere and heora blisse from. ; 

2. Blitheness; gladness; joy, delight, cnjoyment: 
a. physical, social, mundane: passing at Icngth 
into b. 

971 Blickl. [fom. 3 Maria cende pone Drihten on blisse. 
azooo Cotton Psaiin |. 99 (Gr.) Sele nu blidse me, bilewit 
dryhten. c1raco Trin. Coll. Hom. 115 Hie weren swo 
bhide pat hie ne mihten mid worde here blisse tellen. ¢ 1340 
Cursor Af. 1013 (Trin.) Mony opere blisses elles, Floures pat 
ful swete sruetles. ¢1380 Wryetir Seri. Sel. Wks. 11. 234 
Two blessis ben,—blesse of pe soule and blisse of pe bodi. 
¢1386 CrHavucer M/an Law's 7. 1021 This glade folk to 
dyner they hem sette; In ioye and blisse at mete I lete 
hem dwelle. ax1qso Avt, de la Tour (1868) 55 She lost alle 
worshipe, richesse, ese, and blysse. 1535 STEWART Crow. 
Seot. 111. 268 Tha rouch rillingis, of blis that war full bair. 
1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/,1, ii. 31 And all that Poets faine of 
Blisse and loy. 1667 Mitton /. Z. iv. 508 These two Im- 
paradis’t in one anothers arms. .shall enjoy thir fill Of hliss 
on bliss. 1806 Worvsw. Ode /mortality 86 Behold the 
Child among his new-born blisses. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 54 He does not sufficiently synipathise with our 
towns and our blisses of Society. . 

b. Mental, ethereal, spiritual: perfect joy or 
felicity, supreme delight ; blessedness. (Early in- 
stances difficult to separate from prec.) 

1175 Lams. [fon 15 Blisse and lisse ic sende. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 605 A land o lijf, o beld, and blis, Pe quitk man 
clepes paradis. ¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. 1. 142 To 
lyve evere in blis wipouten peyne. 1483 Caxton GC. de la 
Tour ¥ iij, The grete reame of blysseand glory, 159 Saks. 
1 Hen, Vi,v. v.64 The contrarie bringeth blisse, And is a 
patterne of Celestiall peace. 1597 Hooker £ccé/. Pol. v. 
xxii, § 13 To them whose delight..is in the Law... that 
happiness and bliss belongeth. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtu, 
Cypr. Grove Wks. 31 O only blest, and Author of all bliss. 
‘bid. 26 All bless returning with the Lord of bliss. Hoe 
Mitton /, £, vin. 522 ‘The sum of earthly bliss Which _ 
19747 Gray Ode Eton Coll., Where ignorance is 
bliss, "Tis folly to be wise. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 62 May 
gather bliss, tosee my fellows hlest. 1875 B. Tavi.or ‘aust 
1. xii. rq1 The purest bliss was surely then thy dower. 

c. esp. The perfect joy of heaven ; the beatitude 
of departed souls. ILence, the place of bliss, para- 
dise, heaven. 

971 Blicki. fom. 25 We magon..éce blisse Zeearnian. 
aizaag Juliana 21 Ich schal blide bicumen to endelese 
hlissen. a1300 Cursor J/. 17972 Fro helle to paradys pat blis. 
1384 Wvcewr Sed. Hiks. LIL. 344 He the pope] is not bles- 
sid in pis lif, for blis fallip to the topir lyf. 1509 Hawes 
Examp, Virt, i. 12, 1 wyll.. brynge thy sonle to blesse 
eterne. 1593 Suaks, 3 //ev. 1/, ut. iii. x82 By the hope 1 
haue of heauenly blisse. 1607 Wal.nincton Off. Glass 65 
The soul is..wrapt up into an Elysium and paradise of 
blesse. 1667 Mittos /. L. 1. 607 Far other once beheld in 
bliss. 1978: Cowper 72th 301 The path to bliss abounds 
with many a snare. 1871 Mortry Voltasre (1886) 255 Any: 
one who accepted them in the concrete and literal form pre- 
scribed by the church, would share infinite bliss. 

d. concr. A cause of happiness, joy, or delight. 

axooo igs. Ps. (Spelm.) axxi. 9 (Bosw.) Dui eart blis min. 
3386 Cuaucer Nouncs Pr. T. 346 Womman is mannes 
loye and al his hlis. 1850 Tennyson /1 fer. xcvii. 26 A 
wither'd violet is her bliss. 

+ 3. Glory. (Translating gloria and xdéos.) Obs. 

exzoo Frin. Coll, Hom, 115 Quis est iste rex glorict 
hwat is pis blissene king. a@1300 Cursor Al, 8100 pe king 
o blis. 1387 ‘Previsa //igden 11. 363 Hercules is i-seide 
of heros fae is a man, and of cleos pat is blisse; as bey 
Hercules were to menynge a blisful nan and glorious. 

+4. A bliss of birds: a blithe singing, a ‘choir.’ 

1430 Lypw. Afi. Poems 228 A blysse of bryddes me bad 
abyde, For cause there song nto thenone, : 

5. Comb, a. objective, as Aliss-giving, bltss- 
making adjs.; Wb. adverbial, as b/iss-bright. 

t6r0 Heatey Sf. Any. Crtve of God 309 This blesse-af- 


enjoy. 


BLISSOM, 


fordiug good. 1645 Br. Hau. Content, 103 The bhisse- 
maktng vision of God. 1839 awry Festus xiv. (1848) 147 
The bliss-bright stars. 1876 Geo. Visot Pan, Der. V1. 
xxvil. 184 The bliss-giving ‘yes.’ 

+ Bliss, v. Os. l’orms: 1 bHdsian, blissian, 
-izan, 2 blissien, 3 bliscen, (blescien), Orm.blis- 
senn, 3-4 bliss(en, 4 blesse. (OE. d/idsian, 
blissian = OS, blédsean, blizsen, {. b1ids, bliss sh. 
Now blended in the verb Beess.] 

1. tztr. To be blithe or glad, to rejoice. 

¢897 K. /E.rrep Gregory's ast. xlix. 385 Bhdsa, cnihe, 
on Oinuin Ziogudhade. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xv. 9 Llys- 
siad mid nie. axaag Ancr. RX. 360 Gif we polied mid him, 
we schulen bliscen mid him. 1377 Lanoi. 2. /'t. L. xii. 187 
Wel may pe barne blisse]C. fort blesse j pat hymto boke sette. 

ese 

e175 Lamb. Hom, 33 Ne mei nan man. .blissien him mid 
pisse wordle, [a 1225 Ancr. &. 358 Blescied ou & gledied.] 

2. Zrans. To give joy or gladness to orig. with 
dative); to gladden, inake happy. (In 16-17th c. 
blended with d/ess.) 

a tooo //yimus vii. 34(Gr.) Du engla God ealluin Dlissast. 
e1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. Vo gladien, and to blissen us. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 12779(Gbtt.) To blisseu paim vte of pair 
wa. 1594 ConsTaBLeE Piana vi. x, She stands wotlesse 
whom so much she hlisseth. 1636 Firz-crrrray //oly 
Transport. (1881) 189 To thee, who coin’st from heauen to 
blisse the earth. 

Bliss(e, obs. form of BLEss v.! 

Blissen, var. of BLEScHEN v. Ods. to quench. 

Blissful (blisful),@. Forms: 2-4 blisful(le, 
4 -uolle, blysfol, 4-6 -ful, blesful(1, blesseful(1, 
6 blisseful 1, blisfull, 7 blissfull, blessful, 3- 
blissful. [f. Briss sé. + -FuL.] 

1. Of persons: Full of bliss, joyful; happy or 
joyous in the highest degree. 

a1240 Sawles Warde in Lamb. Hom. 259 Hu he sit blis- 
ful on his fader riht half. ¢1386 Cuaccer /rankel. 7. 362 
O blisful artow now thou Dorigen, ‘That hast thy lusty 
housbonde in thyne Armes, 1388 Wyciir Leeds. iv. 3 ¥ 
demyde hym, that was not borun 3it..to be blisfulere than 
euer eithir. 1646 Crasuaw Steps 7entp. 65 bet the blessful 
heart hold fast Her heavenly armful. 1863 ‘eNNyson 
Wele. Alexandra 27 Blissful bride of a blissful heir. 

2. Of things: Full of or fraught with bliss. 

exr7s Lamb, flout. 77 Pe engel hire brolite pe blisfulle 
tidinge. ¢1385 CHavcer L.C. HW’, 682 From that blisful 
our. 1589 Greene Afenaph. (1616) 47 ‘To turne my blisse- 
full sweet to balefull sowre. 1667 Mitton /. £. 1.5 Till 
one greater Man Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat. 
1776 Gispon Decl. & F. 1. 205 To live with Ormusd in a 
blissful eternity. 188x Mortey Codden 1. 14 All blessed by 
nature with a kind of blissful mercurial simplicity. 

+3. Blessed, beatified ; sacred, holy. Ods. 

a 1225 St. Alarher, 21 Beo bua iblescet and ti’blisfule sune 
lesu crist. 21300 Cursor Af. 8906 fe lauerd of hele, pat blisful 
king. 1340 Aycud. 186 Pe blisuolle blode of lesu Crist. 1496 
Dives & Paup.\. (W. de W.) lili. 93/2 Marye Magdaleyn 
anoynted the blysful fete of our lorde Ihesu. 1534 Iv. 
Berners Gold. Bk. VM. Aurel. (1546) Miijb, It is ordeyned 
by the holy senate, by consente of blisfull meu. 

+4. Glorified, transhgurcd,; cf. Buiss 56.3. Obs. 

1387 |sce Briss sé. 3]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov. 
xl, A bodi pat is blisful [L. g/orificatns]. /bid. xiv. xliv, In 
toppe of bis mounte oure Lorde schewid him selfe blysful. 

+ 5. Having power to bless. Ods. 

1s98 Frorio ict. Ep. Ded. 4 Laie then your blisse-full 
handes on his head (right Honorable). 


+ Blissfulhed, blisfulhede. 0/s. [f. prec. 
+ -hede, -HEAD.] Blissful condition, joy, beatitude. 

a1340 Hampore Psalter i.: Beatus vir... Hightand blis- 
fulhed til rightwise inen. ¢1340 Cursor V/, 6852 (Trin.) A 
Ionde of blisfulhede. 1413 Lypc. Hyler. Sowle 1, xlb (1859! 
46 A! bounte, beaute, joye and blysfulhede. 

Blissfully (bli-sfuli), adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly?.] 
In a blissful manner, happily, joyously. 

a1azg dcr, BR, 360 Zif we wulled a domesdei blissfuliche 
arisen, a1300 Cursor Jf, 9117 A quile regnd king salamon 
Blisfulli ouer al pat Iand. 1489 Caxtes Faytes of A.wW. vii. 
246 The sowles ben blysfully in paradise. a@1z711 Ken 
Auodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 If. 462 Wrapt Blissfully with 
God below. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven'd 
both from joy and pain, 1884 //arfer's Mag. Sept. 648 1 
Blissfully ignorant. 


Blissfulness (bli:sfulnis). [f as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or state of being blissful ; 
joyfulness, happiness. 

1374 Cuaccer Boeth. ww. ii. 113 Blisfulnesse is bilke same 
goode pat nien requeren. 1382 Wryciir Get. xxx.13 Lya 
seide, That for my blisfulnes. 1548 Upati, etc. £rasi, 
far. Mark iii, 35 To be rewarded with euerlasting blixs- 
fulnesse. 1580 Sipxey Arcadia (1622) 3 It is not for me to 
attend so high a Dlissefuluesse. 1633 Forp Aroken //.1. 
iii. (R.) My better stars, that offer'd me the grace Of so 
much blissfulness. 1858 Neate Bernard ce 4.19 In bliss. 
fuluess and mirth. 187: Patcravr Lyv. /'ocms 71 \ peace 
more deep disclosed its blissiulness. 

Blissing, obs. f. BLESSING. 

Bli'ssless, a. [f. Briss sd. +-LEss.] Without 
bliss ; hapless, miserable. 

1580 Sipxey 4 readsa wi, 352 So many have come to my 
blissless fot. rs9r Kyp Span. Trag. iw. in Ilazh. Dedsley 
V.155 Barren the earth, and blissless whosoever Imagines 
not to keep it unmanur'd ! . : 

Blissom \bli‘sam), 2. [a. ON. é/asma adj. ya 
ewe or goat) in heat ; ODu. M/esme (Kolkar).] Ol 
aewe: In heat. (See quot.) 

1668 Witkins Aca/ Char. u. ix. § 2. 234 Carnal, Neshly, 
blissom, clicket, proud. 1737 Bravery Fam, Dnt, av. 


BLISSOM. 


Ewe, Ewe is Bliessom, a Term peculiar to Sheepherds, 
signifying that the Ewe has taken 'Tup. 

Blissom, vw. [f. as prec.] 

1. ¢rans. Of a ram: To couple with a ewe; to 
tup. In fass. said of the ewe. 

1432-50 tr. Higdex Rolls Ser. II. 303 Iacob putte the 
roddes .. afore the sizhte of schepe when thei scholde be 
blissomede. 1483 Cath. Angl. 34 To Blessum, arictare. 
1523 Fitzuers. /7ush. § 37. 1616 SurFt. & Mark. Country. 
Farm i. xxv. 111 One Ramme will serue to blesome fiftie 
Ewes. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 3 1721 in Baiey, and in 
later Dicts. 

2. ‘zir. ‘To caterwaul, to be lustful.’ J. 

Hence Bli-ssoming wé/. 5é., Blisssomed ///. a. 

a1300 F. E. Psalter \xxviili}. 70 Of after-blismed, [Vulg. 
de post fatantes), him name he. 1921 BaiLey, Bdissoming, 
the Act of generation between a Ram and a Ewe. 1766 
Riper Dict. s.v., Fo go a blissoming is to desire the Ram. 

Blist, var. of dlyschiz (see BLUSH v.); obs. form 
of Biest, of BLEssv.1, and Buiss sd.3 obs. Sc. 
form of BrLast. 

Blisteing, obs. form of BLESSING. 

Blister (blista1), sd. Also 3 blester, 6 blus- 
ter, blyster. [Ml°. dlester, blister, perh. a, OF. 
blestve (<tumeur, bouton,’ Godef.), also Jdlostre : 
the double form may be explained as an adoption 
of ON. dlasir, dat. dlestri ‘ swelling,’ also ‘a blast, 
blowing,’ f. 4/ésa to blow (whence also mod.Sw. 
bldsa, Ger. blase, blister), The 16th c. variant 
bluster suggests the MDu. or Flemish d/yster 
(Kilian), which points to earlier *d/@stra, from 
same root (cf. ON. dé/stra to whistie). An OE. 
bkiester, bléster or blyster, cogn. with the ON, or 
Du., might have been expected, but is not found.] 

1. A thin vesicle on the skin, containing serum, 
caused by friction, a burn, or other injury, or the 
action of a vesicatory. 

41300 Cursor M, 6011 (GStt.) Bile and blester[z.7. blister], 
bolnand sare. ?a1seo Flower & Leaf lix, For blisters 
of the Sunne brenninge, Very good..ointmentes. 1523 
Fitzuers. Hush, § 61 There is a blyster rysen vnder the 
tounge. 1561 Hotrysusu How, A poth. 22b, Good. .agaynst 
blusters or reed pustuls. 1664 Drypen Av. Ladies i. i. 
(1725) 216 This Hand would rise in Blisters shouldst thou 
touch it, xs8r0 Henry Elem. Chem. 11. a71 Acetic acid, 
thus prepared .. raises a blister when applied to the skin. 
1884 W. C. Situ Avddrostan 88 Your wet ropes And 
clumsy oars..give blisters first And then a horny hand. 

2. A similar swelling, containing fluid or (more 
usually) air, on the surface of a plant, on metal 


after cooling, a painted surface, and the like. 

1597 GERARD Herbal 11. cxvi. (1633) 1480 On these leaves 
--grow blisters or small bladders. 1671 Ray Pilos. Lett. 
(1718) 97, I had thought that the Kermes-berry had been a 
Blister of the Bark of the Oak. 1678 Ripley Reviv'd 155 
Our compound in this heat riseth in blisters. 1799 G. 
Situ Ladorat. 1,148 The paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. 1885 sithenwun: 30 May 704/2 Nor is this 
cracking all the mischief which has lately befallen this 
picture. .there is rather a large blister. _ ’ 

3. Afed. Anything applied to raise a blister; a 
vesicatory. 

sat R. Corranpn Guydon's Quest, Chirurg., And the 
blysters potencyall cauteres be applyed. 1758 Wuytr in 
Phil. Trans. L. 570, 1 advised a blister to be applied. 1875 
H. Woon 7heraf, (1879) 561 Blisters are especially useful 
in inflammations of serous membranes. 

4. Comb., as blister-beetle, -fly, an insect used 
for raising blisters, spee. the Spanish fly (Caztharis 
vesicaloria); blister-copper, copper having a 
blistered surface, obtained during smelting just 
before the final operation; hence attrib. d¢¢szer- 
copper ore; blister-plant, a name for different 
species of Ranenculus, esp. KR, acris, R. sceleralus ; 
blister-plaster, a plaster for raising a blister ; 
blister-steel, steel having a blistered surface, 
obtained during the process of converting iron into 
shear-steel orcast-steel; attrib. d//ster-sleed furnace. 

1816 Kiasy & Sr. Evtonzol, (1843) I. 31 If the apothecary 
cannot distinguish a..*blister-beetle from a Carabus. 1861 
J. Percy Aetadl. 1. 325 The *blister-copper is tapped into 
sand-moulds. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 1. 398 * Blister 
Copper-ore, a hotryoidal variety of copper-pyrites, 1862 
CoLeman Woodlands 23 The brilliant *Blister-fly .. is only 
very sparingly met with in this country. 1796 WotcoTT 
iP. Pindar) Sat. Wks, 1812 III. 390 He Gilead’s Balm; but 
you a*Blister-plaster. 1837 Brewster J/aguet. 319 Needles 
of shear steel received a greater magnetic force than those 
of *blister steel. 1880 C. M. Mason Forty Spires 65 
When the bars are removed from the furnace they are ina 
blistered state; they are known as *blister-steel. 1831 J. 
Hoiranp Afannf. Metals 1. 230 When the iron has ab- 
sorbed a quantity of carbon in the “blister steel furnace. 

Blister (blissta:), v.  [f. prec.] 

Ll. ¢rans. Yo raise blisters on. Also aédsoZ, 

1541 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Those that 
blyster make noscarre. 1610 Suaks. TvvuZ. 1. 1. 324 A south- 
west blow on yee and blister you all ore. 1624 Carr. Syitu 
Virginia i. vii.69 The Axes. .blistered their tender fingers, 
1776 Wituerinc Bot, Arrangem, (1801) 111. 496 It is very 
acrid, and easily blisters the skin. 1822 Scott wViged xxiil, 
Patients might be bled, cupped, or blistered. 1842 5. Lover 
Handy Andy ii. 18 Vil slap at him..Pll blister him. 1866 
J. H. Newman Geroutius iv. 33 Ice which blisters may be 
said to burn. . d 

Jig. 1603 Suaks. Meus. for M. 1. iii. 12 Who, falling in the 
flaws of her own youth, hath blistered her report. 1605 — 


Mach, Ww, ili. 12 This tyrant whose sole naine blisters our | 


 blit. 


924. 


tongue. 1884 BrowninG Ferishtah (1885) 33 Abominable 
words which blister tongue. ; . 

2. dransf. To raise blisters on (iron bars, etc.) in 
the process of conversion into steel. 

3. Zudr. To be or become covered with blisters. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 3 He blowyth tyll his 
lyppes blyster. 1621 Suaxs, Hi dnt. 7. u. ii. 33 If T proue 
hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 1734 ATWELL in Pid. 
Trans. XXXIX. 399 The Wound has blister'd. 1799 J. 
RosBertson Agric. Perth 168,The bark blisters and rises 
from the reed, 1821 Cook’s Oracle (ed. 3) 92 Otherwise it 
[roast sucking-pig] will be apt to blister. 

+4. To rise in or as a blister. Ods. 

1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond. Diuru. (1677) 102 Our 
Modern Noble Men; those Wens of Greatness, the Body 
Politick’s most peccant Humours, Blistred into Lords. 

Blistered (bli-sta:d), ps7. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Affected with blisters, covered with vesicles. 

1563 Hyti Art Garden. (1593) 116 This hearb .. healeth 
the blistred lungs. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fekyll i, 4 The 
door..was blistered and distained. 

b. Of steel, etc.: cf. BLisTER sé. 4. 

1750 FRANKLIN IVs, (1840) 225 Sometimes the surface... 
of the needle, .appears blistered. 1821 R. "Turner A bridgin, 
Arts & Sc, 227 The iron combines with a quantity of carbon, 
and is converted into blistered steel. 1870 Eng. Mech, 
18 Feb. 547/3  Blistered’ copper is recognised by .. being 
covered with scales of the oxide. 

2. Ornamented with puffs, puffed. 

1sgz Nasue P. Peuilesse Wks. 1884 Il. 391 His back .. 
blisterd with light sarcenet bastings. 1613 SHaxs, Hez. 
VIII, 1. ili. 31 Short blistred Breeches. 

Blistering (blistarin), vd/. 5d. [f. as prec. + 
-INGI.] The action or result of the vb. BLISTER. 

1563 Hyii Art Garden. (1593) 95 The same water helpeth 
..the blistering of the mouth. 1660 Br. Hart Rem. Whs. 
188 Not a scorching and blistering but.. full torrefaction. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 195 #2 Blistering, Cupping, Bleed- 
ing ure seldom of use. 1842 S. Lover Haudy Andy ii, 
You'll get such a blistering from me, 1863 Kincstey Water 
Bab. iv. 172 Bullyings, Bumpings, Blisterings, Bleedings. 

Bli‘stering, //. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] That 
causes blisters. Hence Blisteringly adv. 

1562 Turner Heréal u. Diija, Wythout blystringe mus- 
tarde plasters. /éid. Tvja, Byting and very blystring. 
1859 Tinnyson Exid 1364 Till she.. Had bared her forehead 
to the blistering sun. 1877 Spurceon Yreas, David Ps. 
cxxx. 1 In the chamber of despair, the floor of which is 
blisteringly hot. 

Blistery (blistari , a. 
Characterized by blisters. 

1743 Loud. & Country Brew. Ww. 329 When such frothy 
black blistery Head is first..put into the small Beer, 1843 
Cartyce Past & Pr. (1858) 98 A little blistery friction on the 
back! 1845 Newsorp in ¥rud, Astat. Soc, Bengal XIV. 
283 Lined with blistery and stalactitic hematite. 

Blite (bloit, ?also blit). Herd. Also 6 blete, 
bleit, blyte, blittes, 6-7 bleet, (8-9 blight), 7-9 
(ad. L. S2ctzenz orache, spinach, a. Gr. BAérov 
‘ . ae 

perh. strawberry blite, or amaranth blite’.] 
Book-name for various plants of the N.O. Cheno- 
podiacex: esp. Wild Spinach (C. Bonus-Henr icis), 
Amaranthus blitum, various species of Atriplex, 
and the genus itm (STRAWBERRY BLITE). 
Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush. iv. 291 Iche erthe ywrought nowe 
blite wol multiplie. x55: Turner Herbal (1568) 1. F vib, 
It may be called in englyshe a blyte orablete. 1586 Cocan 
Haven Health \xxxiv. (1636) 87 Bleet is used for a Pot- 
heurbe among others. x60x Hortanp Péiny II. 76 Bleets 
seeme to be dull, vnsauorie and foolish Woorts, hauing no 
tast nor quicknesse at all. 1727 Braptey faim, Dict. s.v. 
Abscess, Give ’em Lettice or Blites chopped small. 1796 
C. Marsuatt Gardez, xix. (1813) 350 Mulberry blight, or 
more properly blite .. whose fruit resembles a red unripe 
mulberry. 1853 Soyer /’axtroph. 68 Blit was eaten boiled, 
when nothing better was to be had. 

Blite, obs. form of BuicHr. 

Blithe (bleid), a. (sb. and adv.) Forms: 1-3 
blive, (3 blibt, bligh), 4 blip(e, blype, (blije, 5 
blyde), 3-7 blith, 3-8 blyth, 4-9 blythe, 3- 
blithe. [Com. Teut.: OE. d/5e=OS. did? (MDu. 
blide, Du. blijde, bli7, LG. blide, blyde), OG. blidi 
(MHG. ddide), ON. 6//0r mild, gentle, kind, (Sw., 
Da. blid), Goth. dZeips kind, merciful :—OTeut. 
*blipi-z; possibly f. verbal stem *42/- to shine, but 
no cognates are known outside Teutonic. The 
earlier application was to the outward expression 
of kindly feeling, syinpathy, affection to others, as 
in Gothic and ON. ; but in OE. the word had come 
more usually to be applied to the external mani- 
festation of one’s own pleased or happy frame of 
mind, and hence even to the state itself. | 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Exhibiting kindly feeling to others ; kind, 
fricndly, clement, gentle. Ods. 

a1000 /tlene 1317 (Gr.) Him bib engla weard milde and 
blide. c1340 Alex. & Dind. 624 God is spedeful in speche 
Bob blessed & blype. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2342 Your biddyng 
to obey, as my blithe fader. 1570 Levins JJanip, 151/46 
Blythe, ddandus. 

tb. fg. (Of the waves.) Obs. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Psalter cvili).28 pa yOa swyziad, blide weorpap. 

2. Exhibiting gladness: jocund, inerry, sprightly, 
gay, mirthful. In ballads frequently coupled with 
gay. Kare in mod.Eng. prose or specch. 

a1000 Cedmon’s Poems, Christ 739 (Gr.) Hleahtre blide. 


[f. BuisTer sd, +-y1.] 


| 


BLITHELY. 


a@1300 Cursor As. 7255 Quils pai war blithest at pat fest. 
Ibid, 11066 When John was borne also swypbe His frendes 
was ful gladd and blipe. c1470 Henry JVadlace u. 222 Yhe 
birds, blyth as bellis. 1616 Buttox..r, 2th, merry, frolicke, 
joyfull. 1632 Mitton A dlegro 24 So buxom, blithe, and de- 
bonair, 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 199 Magnificent, and blithe, 
the suitors come. 1754 RicilaRDSON Graudisonu (1766) V. 
277 Emily; good girl! quite recovered, and blyth as a bird. 
1798 Campaigns 1793-4 11. viii. 53 Forth we instantly sallied, 
so blythe and so gay. 1807 CrapBe Par. Reg. 1.957 Thus 
brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kneel. 
b. dransf. of things. (More common.) 

@1300 Cursor Af. 828 Alle blurded pat was for-wit blipe. 
c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 155 With blybe blaunner ful bry3t. 
16zx Beaum. & Fi. Thierry & Theed. v.1, A bonny coun- 
tenance and a blithe. 1808 Scott A7arm.1. x, A blithe salute 
The minstrels well might sound. 1855 Prescotr PAzdiZ //, 1. 
1. iv. 50 Blithe sounds of festal music. 1857 H. Reep Lect. 
Eng. Poets xiii, 1. 136 The rightful gayety of those blithe 
early years. 

3. Of men, their heart, spirit, etc.: Joyous, glad- 
some, cheerful; glad, happy, well pleased. are 
in Eng. prose or colloquial use since 16th c., but 
frequent in poetry ; still in spoken use in Scotland. 

97: Blickl. Hom. 7 Biipe mode heo sang. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC 
Ex. xviii. 9 Pa ws lethro blide for eallum 6am bingum de 
Drihten dyde Israhela folce. cxzo0g5 Lay. 1636 He was 
swide blide for his muchele bijate. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axés. 
JT. 1020 With good hope and herte blithe. ¢14g0 Fork 
Myst. xv. 86 Breder, bees all blythe and glad. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen, V, 1. iii. 4 Bardolph, be blythe. 1663 m Spalding 
Troub, Chas, [, (1829) 25 Blyth to win away with his life. 
1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1x. 625 ‘Io whom the wilie Adder, blithe 
and glad. 19715 Rowe Lady ¥. Gray ww. (1746) 217, I trust 
that we shall meet on blitherterms. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
114 ‘I'm blythe to hear ye say sae,’ answered Cuddie. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 49 His spirit was blithe and its fire 
unquenchable, 1871 R. Exuis Catudlus ix. 11 Know ye 
happier any, any blither? 

+4. Yielding milk. Ods. or ? dad. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Blith (Brit.), that yeelds milk. 
ae 1669 Wor.ipcE Syst, Agric. 322 Blith, yielding Milk. 

5 ys 

ti. A blithe one: cf. fair. Obs. 

41548 Song, Murning Maidin xvii, Into my armes swythe 
Embrasit I that blythe. 

+ 2. a. Compassion, mercy, good-will ; b. Glad- 
ness, mirth, pleasure, delight. Ods. 

ex325 £. 4. Adit. P. A. 354, & sech hys blype ful swefte 
& swype. c1400 Destr, Troy 2196 Ger hom bowe as a 
berslet & pi blithe seche. ¢x1420 Liber Cocorum 36 Coloure 
hit with safrone, so have pou blythe. ¢x450 Bk, Curtasye 
47 in Babees Bk. (1868) 300 Loke thy naylys ben clene, in 
blythe. 1585 1¥7227_.A. Robinson, Kendal (Somerset Ho.) To 
William Pott wyfe for hir greate blythe of drinke. 

C. adv. (OE. b20e.] +a. Kindly, benignantly. 
Obs. wb. Blithely, cheerfully. 

¢ x000 Hes. Ps. liv. [lv.] 17 Pu me milde and blide. .ahluttra. 
«1300 Cursor A. 11635 lesus loked on hir blith. c1435 
Torr. Portugal 338 The chyldyr namys I wolle telle blythe. 
1486 Bk. St, Aldbaus E vij b, The man to his mayster spekyth 
full blyth. 1785 Cowrer Faith/. Bird 7 They sang, as 
blithe as finches sing. i 

D. Coméb., as blithe-hearted, + blithelike, blithe- 
looking 2djs. 

1570 Sewipill Ballates (1872) 77 Ze plesand Paun & Pa- 
pingaw Cast of zour blyithlyke cullour, 1848 Lytton 
Harold xi, vii, Leofwine, still gay and blithe-hearted. 1848 
Dickens Dowmbey (C. D. ed.) 47 A blithe-looking boy. 

+ Blithe, v. Ods. [f. the adj.: a later formation, 
instead of OE. 4//0stax, blisstan, Buiss.] 

1. intr. To rejoice, to be merry; = BLIss v. 1. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 17870 (Gott.) Adam .. bigan ban forto 
blith [z.~. to glade] in hast. 1563 SackvitLeE Compl, Dh. 
Buckhin. 108 ‘Yake hede by me that blithd in balefull blisse. 

2. Zrans. To make blithe, gladden, delight; = 
Buiss v. 2 and BLITHEN. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2554 Hit blithet all the buernes pat 
aboute stode. c1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blythyn or welle 
cheryn, evhilicro, 1627 FevtHam Resolves 1. 1xxxi. Wks. 
(1677) 124 Hope flatters Life. .She blythes the Farmer. 

Blitheful (blei-dful), z. [f. BritHE sé, or 2a. 
+-FUL ; cf, d/rssful.] 

+1. Kindly, friendly. Cf. BLiITHE a.1. Obs, 

@ 1300 Cursor .V. 4078 Ne wald pai apon him sei .. with 
blithful ei. /déd. 8547 And. .spak wit blithful [2. ~ blisful] 
chere. a1300 £. £, Psalter cxili). 5 Blithefull man he es 
for-pi. 

2. Joyous, joyful ;= BLITHE a. 2, 3. 

1530 Lynpesay Papyngo 627 Edinburgh .. Within quhose 
boundis rycht blythfull haue I bene. 1648 Herrick Poems 
(1869) 1. 245 Live here blithefull, whileyemay. 1837 Dlackw. 
Mag. XLII. 552 That blitheful noise. 

Bli‘thefully, adv. Joyously, checrfully. 

1864 Sata in Daily Ted. 26 Feb., He sallies out more or 
less blithefully. 

Blithely (bloi Sli), azv. Forms: 1 blidelice, 2 
blySelice, 2-3 blupeliche, blideliche, 3 blide- 
like, blithlik, -li, 3-4 blythly, blitheliche, 4 
bly-, blipely, 4-5 blithly, 6 Sc. blyithlye, -lyke, 
6-8 blythely, 6- blithely. [f. BLITHE a. + -Ly?.] 

+1. With kindness, benignantly. Oés. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 6 Da efste he and hine blipe- 
lice onfenge. ¢1400 Destr. Troy xxn.g109 ‘Where the body 
of the bold blithly was set, Of honerable Ector, as I ere said. 

2 Greene Poems 137 Astraea ..'Gan blythely comfort me. 
. ln a blithe manner ; joyfully, joyously, merrily ; 
gladly. 

cxr75 Lamb. Ifom. 23 Pu gast to chirche blubeliche. 
¢1230 //ali AMeid, 3 Pat..heo him ase fader be blideluker 
lustni. a1300 Cursor M, 3243 Blithli, sir, it sal be don, 


BLITHEMEAT. 


1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 457 He vald ysche fer the blithlyer. 
1§13 Douctas Encis ut. in. 40 Vell tht awne fadir blythlie 
Lhirtithingts. 1791 Burns Craigivéurn Wood i, And blythely 
awaukens the morrow. 1794 Soutnry Lyric /’., To //ymen, 
Returning blithelyhome, 1820 Scott J/vnast, x, | listened 
blithely enough. 

Blithemeat. ? Oés. Sc. An entertainment 
provided upon the birth of a child; the dainties 
then partaken of. 

1681 in R. Law Aen, (1818) 191 (Jam.) Sabbath days 
feastings, blythemeats, banquetings. 1823 Gait Autaé/ 1. 
XXXil. 795, I hope, poor thing, she'll hae an easy time o't, 
and that we'll hae blithes-meat before the sun gangs doun. 

+ Blithemod, 2. Oés. [Ol. dldemdd, f. 1/0 
Buirur + wdd disposition, Moop.) Of blithe 
mood ; of cheerful disposition. 

1065 O. /:. Chron. (Cott. MS.) Was 4 blide mod bealuleas 
kyng. ¢2205-Lay, 29701 Pa wes he ful blidemod. 

Blithen (bloid'n), 7. [mod. f. Buirne a. + 
-EN®: cf. gladden.) trans, Yo make blithe. 

1824 GaLt Nothelan 11. v. ix. 255 ‘Vo blithen the morning 
with cheerful reveillies. 1830 — Lawrie 7. ut. xv. (1849) 
134 Glimpses of merriment. » which blithen the fire-side. 

Blitheness (bloidnés). [OE. d//dnes, -nys: 
f. blide, BLITHE + -zes: see -NESS.] The state of 
being blithe; joyousness, cheeriness, mcerriness, 
happiness. (Orzg. a synonym of O/rss.) 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111.212 Wineard wyrcen blidnysse lif 
actacnad. a1275 Prov, Alfred in O. &, Alisc. 105 He is 
one blisse ouer alle blipnesse, 1374 CHaucer Soeth. ut. iii. 
37 Vnder the blybenesse of peonle 1578 Gude § Godlie 
Fallates (1868) 109 Giue me the blyithnes & the blis Of my 
sweit Sauiour. 1647 W. Browne Polex, u. 177 Give over 
your teares, and put on againe your former blithenesse. 
1725 Ramsay Gent, Sheph. v. iii, What double blytheness 
wakens up this day. 1874 Harpy Aladding Crowd MU, i. 14 
Troy's blitheness might become aggressive. 

+ Blitther. Oés. rare. [f. BuitHE v.+-ERL] 
One who makes blithe ; a gladdener. 

1455 /Joulate xxiv, Hail, blyther of the Bapteist. 

Bhthesome (blaidsim), a. [f. BuirHE a. + 
-soME: cf. gladsomte.) Cheery. 

1724 Ramsay Tca-t, Afisc. (1733) 1. 89 The blythsome 
Bridal. 1794 Soutuey Botany-&. Eciog. ii, Blithesome as 
the lark. 1862 Lytron Sir. Story I1. 176 The solitudes of 
that blithesome and hardy Nature. 

Blitter, dial. f. Birrenn: cf. BoG-BLUTTER. 

1788 Burns J/y //ogere ii, But the howlet cry'd frae the 
castle wa’ The blitter frae the boggie. 

Bliue, obs. form of BELIWE adv. quickly. 

Blizzard (bli-ziid). US. [A modem word, 
prob. more or Icss onomatopavic ; suggestive words 
are blow, blast, blister, bluster: the Fr. dblesser to 
wound, has also been conjectured, but there is no- 
thing to indicate a French origin, As applied to 
a ‘snow-squall,’ the word became general in the 
American newspapers during the severe winter of 
1880-81; but according to the J/waukee Repub- 
fican 4 Mar. 1881, it had been so applied in the 
Northern Vindicator (Estherville, lowa) between 
1860 and 1870. It was apparently in colloquial 
use in the West much earlier; but whether Col. 
Crockett’s use of it in 1834 (sense 1) was /iy., taken 
from the stifling blast, or was the earlier sensc, and 
subscq. transferred to the blast, is not determined.) 

1. ‘A poser, (Not known in the Eastern States)’. 
Bartlett, (? perh. a fg. use of 2, as if a blast 
they could not stand, a ‘stifler’, ‘choker’, ‘settler’.) 

1834 Crockett Tour down East 16 (Bartlett) A gentleman 
at dinner asked me for a toast ; and supposing he meant to 
have some fun at my expense, I concluded to go ahead, 
and give him and his likes a blizzard, 

2. A furious blast of frost-wind and blinding 
snow, in which man and beast frequently perish ; 
a‘snow-squall’. Wence Bli-zzardly, Bli-zzard- 
ous da. 

1880 Let, 29 Dec., fr. Chicago in Wanch, Even. News, 
24 Jan. 1881 The thermometer was 17 degrees below zero 
last night, and it was blowing a blizzard all the time. 1881 
Standard 22 Jan. 5/1 Vhe region [Manitoba] is swept by 
those fearful blasts known as ‘blizzards’ which send the 
‘poudre’, or dry snow, whirling in icy clouds. 1881 .V. ¥% 
Nation 184 he hard weather has called into use a word 
which promises to become a national Americanism, namely 
‘blizzard *, It designates a storm (of snow and wind: which 
men cannot resist away from shelter, 1882 Coutemp. Rev. 
Sept. 330 Those bitter ‘blizzards’ so justly dreaded by all 
who have to do with live stock. 1883 Let. in chdvance 1 
Mar., Driving snow, with very blizzardly tendencies. 

+ Blo, 2. Ods. Also bloe, bloo, blow e. [The 
midland and southern form of the word still pre- 
served in north.Eng. and Se. as d/ae, blea:—ON, 
blé livid. Alo died out in literary Eng. during 
the 16th or 17th c.: for the etymology and senses, 
see Biak.] Blackish blue, livid, leadcn-coloured. 
(In carly writers sometimes = BLUE.) 

c12z50 Gen. § Ex. 637 Rein-bowe, men cleped reed and 


blo. ¢1314 Guy Marv. (A.)341 Tristor he hete wip be berd 
hlowe. ¢1925 £. £. Addit. /’. C. 221 In bluber of be blo 
tlod. 1377 Lanci. /. /°/, It. t. 97 Al toblo [C. tv. 125 blewet 


askes. ¢ 1430 /’e/, Nel. & L. Poems (1866) 206 Nowe ligi3t 
he ded bope blok and blo. c1440 romp. Parv. 40 Blo 
erpe, argi/la. 1526 SKELTON JJ/agny/. 2080, I wax bothe 
wanne and bloo. 1530 PatsGr. 306/2 Blo, blewe and grene 
coloured, as ones body is after a drie stroke. 1565 Got.pixc 
Ovid's Met, 1. (1593! 56 Licking with his blo and blasting 
toong their sorie wounds. 1652 Kircey Comp. leh. in Ash- 


eee 


925 


mole 188 The Crowys byll bloe as !ede. 1788 W. Marsuate 
Lorksh, (1796) 11. 65 The blue, blow, or lead-cetoured flax. 
lence Blo-wipe,a blow or stroke causing a bruise. 
1622 R. Cais Stat. Sewers (1647) 169 If one be presented 
in a L-ct Court for a Blowipe or any other personal wrong, 


+ Bloached, ///. a. Obs. [?a corruption or 
modification of BhurcHEeD.)] Blotched with yellow 
or white, variegated; hence bloached-leaved adj. 

1725 Brapiny am, Dict. sv. Phyllyrea, Vhe plain 
Phyllyrea, and the bloach’d leav’d one, are very quick 
Growers. 1769 IL. T. Croker Dict. Arts §& Sc UL s.v. 
Varicgation, Vhose leaves whose iniddles are variegated 
with yellow or white, in spots, are called bloached. 

Bloak, variant of BLokE, s/ang, man. 

Bloamon, var. of BLoman, Ods., a blackamoor. 

Bloat, sé. [? from Buoat a.2 or v.2] ‘A hammer 
swelled at the eye.” Raymond A/rning Gloss. 1881. 

Bloat (bloéut), 2.1 Also 3-6 blote, 7 bloate, 

[The spelling 4/oa¢ occurs in this sense earlier 
than in that of next word, with which this is often 
identified, though in the present state of our know- 
ledge it is safer to keep them distinct. The ME. 
blote is perhaps identical with ON. d/aut-r in the 
sense ‘soft with moisture, soaked, wet’; or from a 
parallel form *d/éf-: cf. the ME. vb. d/ofie, ON. 
blotna to soften, moisten (see BLOTEN), also Sw. 
blot soft, moist, yielding. But it would also answer 
in form to OL. b4éf ‘livid, pale’, though this 
sense is less likely. Sense 2 recalls ON. d/antr 
fiskr, i.e. ‘soft fish’, applied to ‘fresh’ fish, but 
in Sw. o/ot fisk, to ‘soaked’ fish (Vigt.)}. Though 
evidence of actual connexion is wanting, it is 
conjectured that the Eng. ‘bloat herring’ is, in somc 
way, identical with these, and means, etymologi- 
cally, either ‘soft (moist) herring’, in opposition 
to ‘dried’, or else ‘soaked, steeped herring’, in 
teference to part of the process of curing thc 
herrings so termed. Infect 18 Chas. //.ii. ‘ bloated ’ 
is opposed to ‘dried’, and it is explained by 
Blount as ‘half-dried’; but most of the quota- 
tions give it as meaning (in actual use) ‘smoked’, 
(smoking being an important part of the process’. 
One at least (1613 below) appears to identify it 
with ‘ puffed up’, and thus with sense 2 of the next 
word, whereas Sylvester, in 1616, says ‘ Herrings 
shrink in bloating’; but moist herrings are natu- 
tally plumper than those more thoroughly dried. 
See also next word, and BLoat v.!) 

+1. ? Soft with moisture (or ? livid, pale). Ods. 

c1300 Of Aen Lifxiii.in £. £. 7. (1862) 154 3e sutters 
(?suters=sutors}..wib 3our blote hides of selcup bestis. 

2. Bloat herring: a smoked half-dried herring, 
cured by the process described in Buoat v1; 
a bloated herring, a bloater. Also a term of 


contempt for a human being. ? Oés. 

a1586 Sipney Reomed. for Love 65 (Grosart II. 176) Her 
compound, or electuary, Made of olde linge or caviarie, 
Blote herringe, cheese. 1602 Dekker Satirow, 245 Bloate 
herring dost heere? a 1613 Oversury <1 $7 fe (1638) 177 
He'l bee puft up to your hand like a bloat Herring. 1621 
B. Jonson Masque Anugurs, You stink like so many bloat- 
herrings newly taken out of the chimney! 1661 Perrys 
5 Oct., To the Dolphin, and there eat some bloat herrings. 


Bloat (blot), a2 Forms: 4 bloute, 6-7 
blowt(e, 7- bloat. [Apparently distinct at first 
(as an Eng. word) from the prec., sinec the earlier 
form of that was d/ofe, but of this d/on/; though 
of parallel origin, and, since the 17th c., identified 
in form, and often associated in meaning. ME. 
blout, blow, was the regular adopted form of ON. 
blantrs soft (as a baby’s limbs, a bed, stlk 5 see 
Vigf.); cf. Sw. 4/0 ‘soft, yielding, pulpous, pulpy’. 
The later form 4/oat does not answer phonetically 
to blout, blowt, yet its modern usc is largely owing 
to the ‘blowt king’ of Hamlet having been 
printed ‘bloat’ by editors since Warburton, 1747; 
G. Daniel had also spelt the word in this way 
¢1640-50. Possibly Buoat a.) in ‘bloat herrings’ 
(found as early as 1602) was in the 17th c, a mtch 
better known word than this, and being, rightly or 
wrongly, identified with it, influenced its form. 
It is to be noted that BLoat v., and its derivatives 
BLoaTED, BLOATING, are all of earlier use as ap- 
plied to the herring, than in senses connected with 
this word. Sense 2 is a natural cnough extension 
of 1; but it may have bcen influenced by asso- 
ciation with 4/ow, d/own ; the mutual influence of 
this and the prec. since 1600, cannot be settled 
without more definite knowledge of the exact 
notion at first attached to ‘bloat herring’.] 

+1. Blowte, blonte: USoft, soft-bodied, flabby, 
pulpy ; passing into ‘ puffy, puffed, swollen”, Ods. 

¢ 1300 //azelok 1910 He leyden on .. [blows] .. He maden 
here backes al so bloute Als hefre] wombes, and made hem 
rowte Als he weren kradel-barnes. 1602 Suaks. //ao, 11. 
iv. 182 Let the blowt king tempt you againe to bed. [So all 
the Quartos, exc. Q 1, where wanting; the Folios read 


bJunt.{ 1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Comme, (1878) 145 “‘Vhe 
body I say is subiect to so much pestilence .. the face 


BLOATED. 


blowle, puft vp, and stuft with the flockes of strong 
beere. 

2. Bloat: Vufled, swollen, inflated, esp. with 
self-indulgence. ILleuce dloat-faced adj. In 
inodern writers an echo of Shakspere’s word since 
that has been written d/a/, BLOATED occurs it 
the same sense from 1664. 

1638-48 G. Danirt. Aclog. iii. 83 The foolish rites Of bloat. 
fac'd Bacchus. 1649 — Zo ancerch,, J/en. WV, coxcii, The 
Bloat Face of Rusticitie, Smuzgs, looking in A Mirrour, 
1747 (Warnerton printed Alout for Alnet and blixt in 
Hlamlet.{ 1832 Blackw. Alag. XX X11. 661 The bloat and 
ugly villain, 1857 Ieavysece Saud (1869) 332 To fetch a 
calf or sheep, ‘That its bloat muster may it stick and shay? 
1861 Tremere & ‘Urevor Vaunhauser 11 Fron foul cubrace 
Of that bloat Queen, 

b. fransy. 

(3635 QuarLes /iidbf. 1. Invoc., Scorn, scom to feed on 
thy old bloat desires. (2 cf. Aloat Aerring..| 1646G. Dante 
Poems Wks, 1878 1, 89 What I loose or win ‘lo bloat 
opinion, that below my fate I ever value. 


Bloat, v.! Also 7 blote. [App. f. Bioar a.!, 
with the sense ‘to make bloat’.] 

trans. To cure (herrings) by a process which leaves 
them soft and only half-dried. ‘This is now done by 
leaving them in dry salt on a floor for 24 hours, 
washing in fresh water, spitting, and smoking them 
over an oak fire for a period varying from 24 hours 
to 3 or 4 days, according to the time they are to 
be kept before being caten, (IMarlier authorities 
speak of their being s/ceped for a time in brine 


before smoking ; which has to be remembered in 
discussing the original meaning of 4/oa?.) 

Siloated herrings are opposed to dried or red herrings, 
which are left in dry sali for 10 days, and smoked for 14 
days, whence their deep colour and shrivelled dryness. 

1611 Cotcr., /oner, to .. bloat, besmoake, hang, or drie 
inthe smoake. 1618 Frercner /s/. /”cess u.i. 102, I have 
more smoke in my mouth then would Llote a hundred her- 
rings. 1682 J. Corusxs Salt § Fishery 109 Of Bloated and 
Dryed Fish. These the Fishmongers say are bloated as fol- 
lIoweth, to wil, they sink them 3 or 4 hours in a Brine. .and 
then hang them up a drying in Chimnies. _ 

Bloat, v.- [app.f. Ktoat a.2: its identity with 
or distinctness from the prec. depends of course 
a the relation of the two adjectives.) 

. trans. To blow out, inflate, swell, make turgid, 
Also aéso/. 

1677 Drvvex Circe Prol. 25 Encourage him, and bloat 
him up with praise, That he may get more bulk before he 
dies. 1721 Avvison Sfect. No. 127 26 To see so many 
well-shaped innocent Virgins bloated up, and waddling up 
and down like big-bellied Women. 1727 51 CHamurrs Cyc/, 
s.v. Epispastic, Of epispasticks, there are some shih Ss 
swell and bloat the skin. 1748 Cutsierr. Leté. IL. clvili. 
64 All malt-liquors fatten, or at least bloat. 1815 Aucyc/. 
Srit. U1. 549 Butchers have a kind of blast or bellows. . by 
which they bloat or blow up their meat when killed. 1834 
Hy, Mitter Scenes & Leg. xvi. (1857) 240 Dead bodies .. 
bloated by the water. «@ 1878 Stiriinc-Maxwect in cds, 
Rev. No. 323. 19 Excess, both in eating and drinking .. had 
bloated his cheek. 

2. intr. ‘To swell, become swollen or turgid. 

@ 1735 ARBUTHNOT /J.) If a person of a firm constitution 
begins to bloat. 1813 T. Jerrerson Cov7, (1830) 221 No 
inan knows what his property is worth, because it is 
bloating while he is calculating. 1839 / raser's Way. XIX. 
ot Who shut me up In darkness.. to fatten, swell, and 

jloat. 

Bloated (blavtéd), ppd. a.) [f. Buoar v1 + 
-ED.) Of fish : Cured by the process described in 
Lroat vl}; half-dried in smoke. 

1648 Herrick Oferon's F, Poems (1869) I. 127 A newt’s 
stew'd thigh, A bloated earwiz. 1666 Act 18 Chas. //, ii, 
Any Ling, Herring, Cod or Pilchard, fresh or salt, dried or 
bloated. ae Luount Law Dict., Bloated Fish or Her- 
ring... are those which are half-dried. 1753 Cuamuers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Bloated herrings are made by steeping 
them in a peculiar brine, and then hanging them in a chim- 
ney to dry. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 239 A new 
flavor ..in which that of a bloated herring is sometimes 
distinguishable. 

Bloated, ///.a.2 [f. Bloat v.2+-Ep.] 

1. Of the body, face, etc.: Swollen, puffed up, 
turgid ; esf. as describing the effect of gluttony 
and self-indulgence. 

1664 H. Moke JV yst. Jig. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns, and moaped or bloated 
looks. s7a3 F. Futrer Ved. Gyan. 56 A Bloated Habit 
of Body. 1733 Guardian No, 17 (1756) 1. 79 ‘The tender 
fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and bloated. 1782 
Cowrer Prog. Err. 495 Dloated spiders. 1820 Keats S¢. 
Agnes xxxix, The bloated wassailers will never heed. ; 

2. transf. and fig, a. Of things: Swollen, in- 
fated, crammed ; overgrown, of excessive size. 

r7ix Werenfelsius’ Meteors of Stile 235 He affected the 
Eloquence of bloated and high-sounding Word~ 1785 
Cowrer Task t. 739 His overgorged and bloated purse. 
1846 Prescotr Ferd, & /s. II]. xvi. 194 The bloated mag- 
nificence of succeeding monarchs. 1862 Disratis in //c%- 
sard Ser. 1. CLXV 1. 1426 Vhose bloated armaments which 
naturally involve states in financial embarassments, 1879 
Gero, Extor Theo, Such ii. 47 Its bloated, idle chanties. — 

b. Of persons or their attributes : Swollen with 
pride of rank or wealth ; puffed up, pampered. 

1731 Swiet Zo Gay Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 169 A statesman .. 
A bloated minister. 1863 Stastev Jew. CA. xin. 311 The 
bloated pluralists of the medivval Church. 1868 J. H. 
Buust Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 353 Vhe * bloated aristocracy " of a 
republican ideal. 


BLOATEDNESS. 
3. Comé., as bloated-bellied ad}. 


1875 B. Tavtor Faust 1. xxi, 380 Is't the salamander 
pushes Bloated-bellied through the bushes ? 

Bloatedness (blétednés). [f. prec. +-NESS.] 
Bloated quality or state. 

1660 H. More JV/yst. God. x. xiv. 538 Unsound blotedness 
and ventosity of Spirit. 1732 ArsuTHNoT Ov Diéet ii. (R.) 
Bloatedness, scorbutical spots. ¢ 1875 Besant & Rice //arp 
& Cr, xx, 209 To paint the bloatedness of our prelates. 

Bloater (blowtez). [f. Buoat a.1+-ER: app. 
like the vulgar deader, Liver, four - wheeler.) 
A ‘bloat’ or bloated herring : see Broat a.}, v.1 

1832 S. Trams Family Topogr. W11.142 Herrings, at Yar- 
mouth where the method of curing is unrivalled, called 
‘Yarmouth bloaters.” 1871 M. Coruins 4/77. & Merch. Il, 
iv. 97 He had been breakfasting on a bloater, 1882 Buck- 
Land Notes Aint. Life 202 Real Yarmouth bloaters are 
herrings very slightly salted, and smoked for three or four 
hours only. fi 

Bloating (blawtin), v7. 56.1 [f. BLoat v.14 
-NGl,] The process of curing (fish) by smoking 
for a short time; the preparation of bloaters. 

1616 SytvesTeR Tobacco Batt, 499 Herrings, in the Sea, 
are large and full, But shrink in bloating, and together pull. 

Bloa‘ting, v//.5é.2 [f. Buoat v.4+-1nc1] ‘A 
puffing up or inflation of the exterior habit of the 
body, lodged chiefly in the adipose cells.’ Cham- 
bers Cyc/, Supp. 1753. 

Bloating, //. a2. That bloats or (?) blotches. 

1789 W. Wickie Ligon. v. (1769) 106 His crooked form 
he reared With horror pale, with bloating clay besmeared. 

+ Bloa‘ty, @. Oés. rare. [In this and the prec. 
it looks as if 6/oaé were confounded with 4/o¢, and 


‘bloated’ taken as ‘ disfigured with blotches ’.] 

1705 Hicxerincitt Priest-Cr. u. viii, 76 Dashing out 
those bloody and bloaty Colours, wherewith Superstition 
has pourtrayed and arayed him {the Creator]. 

Blob (bleb), sé. Also 9.5Sc. blab. [The vb. ap- 
pears in 15th, the sb. in 16the. Like BLEB, ex- 
pressing the action of the lips in producing a 
bubble. Some feeling of association with BLow 
may have helped the formation or perpetuation of 
the word. Cf. BLAB, BLOBBER, BLUBBER.] 

1. A bubble. Oés. exc. north. dial. 

1§36 BELLENDEN Crov. Scot. (1821) I. p, xlili, Gif thay be 
handillit, thay melt away like ane blob of watter. 1570 
Levins J/auéf. 154 Blob on the water, ézd/a. 1863 Mrs. 
Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., Watter-blobs, bubbles of soap and 
water made with a pipe by children. 1875 !VAit6y Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Sleb or Blob, a bubble. 

2. A pimple, pnstule. orth. dial. Also fig. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 82 Littie blobs upon the skin, 
produced of an ebulition of the bloud. 1614 Sco. Venus 
(1876) 32 O filthy blob and staine. 

3. A drop or globule of liquid or viscid substance. 

1725 Ramsay Geutle Sheph. 1. ii, Her een the clearest 
blob o’ dew outshines. 1823 Gart Extail 1. xxiiL 201 
Haud it [a humble bee] till I take out the honey blob. 185 
HuGues Jom Brows iii, The letter was .. stuck down wit 
a blob of ink, 1866 ArGviL Reign af Law ii, (ed. 4) 120 
Animals which are mere blobs of jelly. 

b. Applied to a soft round fruit, as a goose- 
berry; also ¢a/. to globular or drop-like flowers, 


as the Globe-flower, Foxglove, etc. 

¢1750 Lp. Batmerino in Ramsay Resziz. (ed. 18) 254 Gie 
me a ha’porth of honey blobs {yellow gooseberries]. 1868 
Houme Lee B, Godfrey xlix. 275 The scarlet blobs [=cher- 
ries] that they .. loved. 

4. A small rounded mass of colour. 

1863 Reader 31 Oct. 502 In the design one of the wrestlers 
[is] destitute of eyebrows.. but adorned with compensating 
blobs of hair upon the forehead. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaetoit 
v. 54 A little blob of strong colour. 1880 Birpwoop /izd. 
Art II. 9 Worthless gems which have no value as precious 
stones, but only as barbaric blobs of colour, 

5. A solid oval mass of iron forming the base of 
one of the iron beams or posts which support the 
deck of a ship. 

1863 7vs2cs 19 Mar. 14/2 The tee, the beam, and the blob 
were inade separately in lengths, and then welded together. 

6. fig. A pouting lower lip. 

1762 Cotiins JVisc. 122 (Halliw.) Wit hung her blob, ev’n 
Humour scem’'d to mourn. 

b. slang phrase. On the blob: 
mouth. Cf. BLan. 

1851 Mavurw Loud. Lab. 1. 311 Those [professional beg- 
gars] who ‘do it on the blob’ (hy word of mouth) and those 
who do it by ‘screwing’, that is, by petitions and letters. 

7. Comb., as blob-checked, -headed adjs. 

1§5z Huxotrt, Blobbe cheked, ducconcs, 1553 T. Witson 
Rhet. 78b, A man with a bottell nose, blobb cheaked. 
1865 Aforn. Star 8 May, A blob-headed man with mauve- 
coloured hair. 

Blob, z. Chiefly orth. Also 6 blab. [cf. prec. sb.] 

L. ¢rans. To mark with a blob of ink or colour; 
to blot or blur. 

1429 Sc. Acts Fas. #, 11. 17/2 Swa pat pai halde pe forme 
of the breif..& be nocht rasit na blobit in suspect place. 
1599 Porter Augry Wom. Adbiugd. (1841) 91 She will not 
haue one of those pearled starres To blab her sable meta. 
morphosis. 1609 Skene Aeg. Muy. 114 Gif the libell or 
summons is blobbed, or rased in suspect places. 

2 intr. To rise in a bubble or bubbles. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., Blob, to boil or bubble up like water, 
when anything acts upon it by plunging or otherwise. 

3. intr. ?Yo produce blobs or bubbles ; to ‘flop’ 
in the water, 

1875 MWhéthy Gloss. (¥.. D. S$) Bloé, to plunge into the 
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water. 1884 Blackw. Afag. Mar. 346/1 The wretched trout 
.-blobbing and juinping on the stream. 

Blobbed, A7/. a. [f. BLop 5d,+-Ep2.] Affected 
with pimples or swellings. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C vj b, When thou seeth thy hauke 
vppon his mouth and his chekis blobbed. 

Blobber (blgbes), a. [A variant of BLABBER, 
perh. influenced by Bios.] 

Of the lips: Thick, swollen, protruding. Hence 
blobber-lipped a. Cf. BLUBBER a. 

1593 Pass. Morrice 83 She was monstrous blobber lipt. 
1674 Grew (J.) A_blobber-lipped shell seemeth to be a 
kind of mussel. 1685 Drypen Lucretius Misc. Wks. (1760) 
II. 457 Hanging blobber lips but pout for Kisses. 1692 
R. Lesrrance Faddes i. (1714) 1 Some will have his Person 
deformed .. Blobber-Lipp’d. 1818 Slackw. Mag. 111. 282 
Lazy streams of delight from their blobber lips falling. 

Blobber, obs. and dial. f. BLUBBER sé. and v. 
*Blobby (bly bi), 2. [f. Bros sd.+-¥1.] Cha- 
racterized by blobs ; resembling a blob. 

1882 Carden 10 June 399/3 A delicious bunch of Pinks .. 
fringed petals— blobby flowers. 1884 American VII. 253 
Flat and blobby fragments, 

Blober, -ure, -yr, obs. forms of BLUBBER. 

+ Blo‘b-tale. Ods. [f. 40d, var. of Buas + TALE. 
Cf. the combs. in BLAB v.21 s.]_ A tell-tale. 

@1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1692) 67 These blob- 
tales, when they could find no other news to keep their 
tongues in motion, laid open our Bishop for a malignant. 

Bloe, variant of BLOKE a. Obs. pale; black. 

+Blo-ccuz. Ods. [a. 16the. F. dlocus, now 
blockhaus, BLOCKHOUSE.] A fortification,a bulwark. 

1600 Ho.Lanp Livy vit. xxv. 299e By certaine skonces 
and bloccuzes [muziszentis] betweene the enemies fortes 
and forces, one part was cut from the other. 

Block (blk), sd. Forms: 4~5 blok, 5 blokke, 
5-7 blocke, 6 block. [In sense 1, app. a ME. 
adoption of F. é/oc, of same meaning; but in 
senses 17-20 taken directly from Biock v. OF. dloc 
is, according to Diez and Littré, a. OHG. JS/oh 
(MHG. d/och, mod.Ger. block) in same _ sense 
(MDnu. Bloc, Du. 6/04, MLG. block, Sw. block, Da. 
élok), the origin of which is uncertain. Grimm 
and others identify it with MHG. d/och, OHG. 
biloh (MDu. Jdeloc, beloke) ‘closure, obstruction, 
shut place,’ referred to d2-/#han, f. /ikai to close, 
shut. Kluge considers it a distinct word, and 
possibly related farther back to da/k BaLk.] 

I. A solid piece of wood. 

1, A log of wood ; part of the trunk of a tree, 
a stump. 

¢1305 Leg. Rood (1871) 141 Whon crist was knit with 
corde on a stok His bodi bledde a-3ein pat blok. 1393 
Gower Couf. 1. 314 This king. .made ..Of grete shides and 
of blockes Great fire. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.)27 They 
.. drewe hym ouer stones and ouer blockes wythout the 
village. 1§52 Hutoet, Blocke, fruucus. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad, u. 131 {No} more motion or feeling 
then is in a blocke or stone. 1830 Disraeil Home Lett. x. 
84, I looked at the wood fire and thought of the blazing 
blocks in the hall at Bradenhnm,. 1884 Froupe Car/yé Il. 
xxlil. 176 Sitting patient on a big block—huge stump of a 
tree-root. 

b. Often used in similes as a type of inertia, 
senselessness, stupidity. Cf. sense 15: also Post. 
¢ 1410 Sir Cleges 440 He yaffe the styward sech a stroke, 
That he fell down as a bloke. 1678 Ripley Reviv'd 383 
They are as stupid as Blocks. 1718 Pore Auth. Successio 


“ro When you like Orpheus, strike the warbling lyre, Atten- 


tive blocks stand round you and admire. 1875 BuckLanpD 
Log-Lk. 68 As deaf as a block. 
+ ¢. contemptuously, An idol, a ‘stock’. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AV, (1596) 1340/1 His great God was not 
exalted. .ouer the aultar, nor his blocke almighty set seemely 
in the roode loft. 

+d. Contrasted with ‘straw’ in some obsolete 
proverbial phrases. Cf. sense 11: also BEAM and 
Morr. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 Lest of a strawe we 
make a blocke. 1551 CRANMER Ausw. bp. Gardiner 201 
(F.) You can spy a little mote in another mans eye, that 
cannot see a great block in yourown. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 76 Ye stumbled at a strawe, and lept 
ouer a blocke, 

+ 2. ‘The stump or trunk of a figure without the 


limbs. 
1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sauz. v. 5 The block laie there onely. 
3. A large solid piece of wood, of which the top 
or surface is used for various operations : 

a. A piece of wood on which a butcher chops 
his meat, or on which firewood is cut, or which is 
used for beetling or hammering on, or otherwise 
in various mechanical crafts. Ledween the beetle 
and the block: see BEETLE! 1 ¢. 

c1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) i. 157 If I fynde a yong child I 
shall choppe it on a blokke. 1766 Enticx Londox IV. 65 
Stalls for butchers, with.. blocks. 1849 Dickens Daw, 
Copp. xix, He looked such a very obdurate butcher as he 
stood scraping the great block. ; 

b. The piece of wood on which the condemned 
were beheaded or mutilated. 

1541 Act 33 //ex. VI/L, xii. §18 The serieant .. shal bring 
to the said place of execucion a blocke with a betill a staple 
& cordes to binde the saide hande vpon the blocke. 1597 
Suaxs, 2 //ex. LV, 1. ii, 122 Some guard these Traitors to 
the Block of Death. a 1674 CLareNvon //ést. Xcb. (1704) 
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III. xiv. 384 He laid down his head upon the Block. 1829 
H. Nez ve Lit. Rem, 25 The sovereign who sent Raleigh to 
the block. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § x (1882) 341 It 
was by bills of attainder. .that the great nobles were brought 
to the block. 

ce, A stump by which to mount, or dismount 
from, a horse. Also fig. 

1614 MarkHam Cheap Husé, 1. ii. (1668) 12 Observing to 
mount and dismount at the block only. @ 1659 OsBorN 
Observ. Turks iii. (1673) 265 The promoters of Sedition, are 
seldom found to take Horse at any other block than what 
they perceive the People aptest to stumble at. 1841 Or- 
DERSON Creod, viii. 76 [He] rode dashingly up to the block. 

d. The stump on which a slave stood when 
being sold by auction. 

1853 Chamb. Frnt. Oct. 39 Boy mounts the block .. the 
auctioneer kindly lends him a hand. 1866 Bryant Death 
Slavery vii, There shall the grim block remain, At which 
the slave was sold. 

e. A falcon's perch. 

1844 Proc, Berw. Nat, Club. 11.97 The hawk..was soon 
recelving .. a good meal of beef upon her block. 

4. A piece of wood or other substance on which 
something is moulded, shaped, or fashioned; sfec. 
a. A mould for a hat. 

1575 Gascoicne Hearbes, Weedes, etc. Wks. (1587) 154 A 
coptanke hat made on a Flemish block. 1604 DEKKER 
Honest Wh. 1, xiii, Wks. 1873 11. 79 We have blockes for all 
heads. @1680 Butter Rew. (1759) Il. 217 His Head is, 
like his Hat, fashioned upon a Block. 1858 HAwTHoRNE 
Fr. & lt. Friuls. 1. 8t Wolsey’s hat..might have been made 
on the same block. 

Hence b. fig. Shape, style, fashion (of hat). 

1580 Lyty Euphunes (Arb.) 323 A hat of the.. best block 
in al Italy. 1599 SHAks. A/uch Ado 1.1. 77 He weares his 
faith but as the fashion of his hat, it euer changes with y® 
next block. 1612 RowLanps lore Kuaues Yet 6 Hats of 
newest blocke. 1820 Scotr A dé0¢ xxv, A beaver hat of the 
newest block. 

ce. Barber's block: a wooden head for a wig. 

1688 R. HoLme Armoury u. xviii. 464 A Finishing Block 
is a Wooden head set on a Stand, on which the rounds of 
hair are sowed on the Cawl. 1754 Connoisseur No, 36 Their 
heads .. have worn as many different kinds of wigs as the 
block at their barber’s. @1843 SoutHey Ef. A. Cunning- 
ham Wks. III. 318 From ane a barber .. was that por- 
trait made, I think, or per adventure from his block. 

d. transf. A head. (slang.) 

1635 SHirLEY Lady of Pleas. u.i, Buy a beaver For thy 
own block. 

e. generally. A substratum or core. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 119 To serve as a Form or 
Block to sustain the succeeding annual Coat. 

5. Alechanics. A pulley or system of pulleys 
mounted in a case, used to increase the mechanical 
power of the ropes running through them; em- 
ployed esp. for the rigging of ships, and in lifting 
great weights. They take various names from 
their shape, position, or use, as fiddle block, sister 


block, ete. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 143 Damages sustained 
by bad Hookes, Ropes, Blockes, or Lines. 1627 Cart. 
Situ Seaman's Gran. v.19 Blocks or Pullies are thick 
peeces of wood hauing shivers in them. 1752 SMEATON 
Tackle in Phil, Trans. XLVII. 494 An inconvenience 
arises, if above 3 pullies are framed in one block. 1762 
FaLconer Sé7fir. uu. 58 Thro’ rattling blocks the clue-lines 
swiftly run, 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 236 The stump 
of a mast, with a few ropes and blocks swinging about. 

b. Naut. phrase. Block and block (see quot.). 

1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Cram. v. 19 When we hale 
any “Fackle or Haleyard to which two blocks doe belong, 
when they meet, we call that blocke and blocke. 1769 Fat- 
cCoNnER Dict. Marine (1789) Block and block, the situation of 
a tackle when the two opposite blocks are drawn close to- 
gether, so that the .. power becomes destroyed. 

6. A piece of wood which acts as a support : 

a. Carpentry. A square piece of wood glued into 
the angle at a joint to strengthen it; = BLOCKING 3. 

b. A piece of scantling for elevating cannon ; 
called a whole, half, or quarter block, according 
to its thickness. 

ce. A, frame to support the end of a log in a 
saw-mill. 

da. Carriage-making (see quot.). 

1801 FELTON Carriages |. 120 Those platforms, raisers, or 
blocks, are added to a carriage, either as matter of neces- 
sity or appearance .. their use is to elevate and support the 
budget, boot, hind foot-board, and springs. : 

7. A piece of wood on which lines, letters, or 
figures are engraved, in order to be printed from it 
in ink or colours on paper, calico, etc., or to be 
stamped by pressure on any yielding surface. 

1732 S. Pater //ist. Printing vi. (titde), An enquiry into 
the first books printed on blocks of wood. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyc. s. v. Cutting, The cutters in wood begin by preparing 
a plank or block, 1780 R, Burrow Comp, Ladivs Diary 6 
Engraving wooden blocks for printing pictures with the 
letter-press. 1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 94 [Cadico- 
printer) They have from the earliest period used blocks and 
stencils to produce the pattern, 1880 Print, Trades Fril. 
xxx. 10 Printed in four colors, from engraved blocks. ; 

8. Various solid pieces of wood about a ship: 
see quots. : 

€ 1880 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 97 Block, the large piece of 
elm out of which the figure is carved at the head of the ship. 
Blocks for building the ship are those solid pieces of oak 
timber fixed under the ship’s keel, upon the groundways. 


Blocks for transporting the ship are two solid pieces of oak 
or elnz, one fixed on each side of the stern above the taft- 
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rail, and a snatch with a large score cut each way in the 
iniddle. 21856 Loncr. Buihkd. Ship 95 Vhus, said he, we will 
build this ship! Lay square the blocks upon the slip. 

+9. The peg or ‘hob’ aimed at in throwing 
quoits ; the ‘Jack’ at bowls. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Suttiro, a maister or mislres of boules or 
coites, whereat lhe plaiers cast or play: some call it the blocke. 

II. A bulky piece of any substance. 

10, gex. Any solid or compact mass of matter 
with an extended surface. 

1530 Patscr. 199/1 Blocke of tynne, savinon destain. 1577 
Harrison Deser. Brit, v. 12 ‘hese huge blocks were or- 
deined and created of God. 1670 J. Craripce Ske ph, Ban- 
bury's Rules (1744) 38 A block of this kind of sione as big as 
a large rolling stone. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hest, Cornwall 
xv. § 18. 182 ‘he metal when hardened is called a block of 
lin. 1799 Kirwan Geol, £ss, 266 Granile is most commonly 
found in huge blocks. 1813 Gevt/. Afag. LX XXIII. 1. 
609/2 A square block of masonry has been raised to support 
the slone. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 2. 17 The more solid 
blocks of ice shoot forward in advance of the lighter debris. 

b. A large quantity of anything dcalt with at 
once. Hence /z d/ock: in tbe mass, as a whole, 
‘wholesale’ ;= Fr. en d/oc. 

1876 HoLLanp Sev. Ouks xxiv. 331 The combination began 
by selling large blocks of the Stock for future delivery. 
1876 GLApsTONE in Contemp. Rev. June 3 Puritans. .who 
rejecied in block the authority of creeds. 

1. A lump of wood, stone, or other matter, 
that obstructs one’s way ; a bar; jig. an obstacle 
or obstruction. Now only in s/«mbling-block. 

a@1§00 Songs & Carols 15th C. (Wrighl) 81 (Mailz.) Ale 
mak many a mane to slombyle at the blokkes. 1573 G. 
Harvey Let?.-Bé. (1884) 32, I lould him there was a certain 
block in the wai. 1597 J. Payne Noyal E.xrch. 38 At which 
common block many weakelings do stumble. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. xv. (1739) a ‘This was ..a block in the way of 
Prelacy, and a clog to keep it down. @1718 Penn Life 
Wks. 1726 I. 2 A Block in the Way to Prefermenl. 1845 
S. Austin Kanke's Hist. Ref. 1. 531 By maintaining these 
passages he laid a stumbling block in his own path. ; 

12. spec. a. A mass or lump of rock or stone in 
its natural or unbewn state. Lyrratic block, a 
boulder transported by physical agencies far from 
its native site. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. vii, All her tabour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry. 1851 Ruskin Stones Veu.(1874) 1. i. 19 
The glacier stream{s] of the Lombards and .. Normans left 
their erratic blocks wherever they had flowed. 1872 Jen- 
Kinson Guide Eng. Lakes(1879) 149 The Bowder Crag from 
which the immense block has fallen, is directly above. 

b. A solid piece of stone, etc., prepared for 
building purposes ; a/so tbe ‘bricks’ witb which 
children build toy-houscs. 

1854 Loner. Builders iii, Our lo-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
Child's Garden 63 Black City, What are you able to build 
with ay blocks, Castles and palaces, temples and docks ? 

+13. A whetstone. Ods. 

1592 GREENE Groatszw, Itt (617) 28 He serued but for a 
blocke to whet Robertoes wit on. 

14. A compact or connected mass of houses or 
buildings, with no intervening spaces; (esp. in 
U.S. and Canada) the quadrangular mass of build- 
ings included between four streets, or two ‘ avenues’ 
and two streets at right angles to them. b. A 
portion of a town or space of ground so bounded, 
whether occupied by buildings or not. 

1851 Househ. Narrative Mar. 69 The blocks. .are rapidly 
filling up by the erection upon them of large houses. 1855 
Act 18-19 Vict. cxx. §74 A group or block of contiguous 
houses .. may be drained more economically .. in combina- 
tion. 1882 Freeman in Lonem. Mae. 1.89 American towns 
are built in blocks. 1884 Soston (Mass.) Fournal 12 Sept., 
When the matinee between brother and sister had closed 
Blossum was about two blocks away. 

III. Figurative senses. 

15. A person resembling a block or log of wood: 

a. in unintelligence: A blockhead, b. in want 
of feeling: A hard-bcarted person. 

a1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. iii. Ye are suche acalfe, suche 
an asse, such a blocke. 1601 SHaks. Ful. C. 1. i. 40 You 
Blockes, you stones, you worse than senslesse things. 168z 
N. Ov tr. Botleau's Lutrin u, 16 See how the Stupid Block 
stands mute, and moping! 1803 Bristep Pedest, Tour V1. 
661 In vain we endeavoured to move the compassion of 
these two blocks in female shape. 1810 Taxnauite Poems 
(1846) 88 The greatest dunce, the biggest block. 

6. Phrases. 4 chip of the (same or) old block: 
a piece of the same stuff ; a descendant reproducing 
tbe qualities of a parent or ancestor, ds deaf 
(ctc.) as a block: (see1b.) To cul blocks with a 
razor: (a metapbor describing absurdly incongru- 
ous and futile application of abilities or means: 13). 

1627 SanprRson Sev. I. 283 Am not I a child of the 
same Adam, a vessel of the same clay, a chip of the same 
block, with him? 1655 Lestranxce Chas. /, 126 Episco- 

acy, which they thought but a great chip of the old block 

Popery. 1774 Go.psm. Xetal. 42 "Twas his fate unemployed 
or in place, sir, ‘I'o eat mutton cold and cut blocks veith, ai 
razor. 

IV. Senses from Bock v. 

+17, ‘A scheme, contrivance; generally used 
in a bad sense.’ (Jamieson.) Sc. Obs. 

1513 Douctas sEne?s v. xi. 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. : F 

8. A bargain, bartering, excbange. Sc. Ods. 

1568 Sempill Ballates (1872) 232 Abydand on sum mer- 

-chand blok. 1637 Rutnerrorp Let?. cxx. (1862) I. 300 
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What a sweet block was il by way of buying and selling, to 
give and tell down a ransoine.. for grace and glory to 
dyvours! «1800 Ballad ‘ Fatr /sabell’ xvi. in Child’s Lal- 
fads un. (1885) 216/2 So many blocks have we two made, And 
ay the worst was mine. 

19. A blocking up. a. An obstruction or stop- 
page of traffic or progress. b. The obstruction 
of tbe free passage of a bill througb the House of 
Commons: sce quot. 

1860 W. Crark Mac. Your 1g Naples is the only continental 
capital which is liable to blocks. 1863 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 
Life Man.of-\War, \t is after you have becoine lieutenant, 
that the ‘block’ makes itself felt. 1882 /'ad/ Mall C. 14 Jul 
2/2 Whal is the practical effect of the notice that a bill will 
be opposed—which is what is known asa block? Simply 
this, that it prevents any stage of a bill being taken during 
(2) the las1 ten minules of a morning sitting, or (2) the last 
fifteen minutes of « Wednesday afternoon sitting, or (3) 
after half-past twelve o’clock at any other silling. 

ce. Block system (on A’ai/wvays): a system by 
which the line is divided into short sections, having 
at the cnd of cach a signal, and a connexion 
with the electric telegraph, so worked that no 
train is allowed to pass into any scction till it is 
wholly clear; tbus securing an absolutc interval 
of space between successive trains. So d/ock signal, 
block signalling, block instrument, etc. 

1864 Real 29 June 1 The only remedy for the danger is 
the adoption of whalis technically called the ‘block system.’ 
1865 Lond. Rev, 18 Mar. 309 Mr. William Henry Preece .. 
recommends the adoption, in connection with the electric 
lelegraph, of the ‘block system’ of ensuring the safety of 
railway trains. 1882 Oracle 20 May 313 Vhe method of 
working electric block-signals.. Mr. Tyer produced his first 
block-signalling instrument in 1852. /dé¢. A modification 
of the single needle as a block instrument. 

20. Cricket. The position in which a batsman 
blocks balls; that in which he bolds his bat in 
front of the wicket before striking, otberwisc 
called the centre; hence d/ock-hole (or shortly 
élock), a mark inade in the ground to indicate this 
position. 

Mod. Yhe ball pitched right in his block. 
umpire to give him block. 

Vi. Altrib. and Comé. 

21. attrib. or adj. Taken in the block, aggre- 
gate, lump. 

1864 Lp. Lytretton in Aforn. Star 22 Jan. 3/6 The first 
cost requires a block sum, which. .is just whal the working 
classes cannol command, 

22. General comb., chiefly aitrib., as d/ock-coal, 
-ice, -shot, -stone ; (sense 5) block-maker, -pulley, 
-sheave, -strop, block-faced, -like adjs. 

1751 Smotcetr Per, Pic. (1779) I. v. 37 A squinting, 
*block-faced, chattering piss-kilchen. 1881 Chicago Times 
4 June, *Block ice is never created in the river rapids to 
clog or impede machinery. 1561 J. Heywoop Sezeca's 
ffercules (1581) 16 Her head from *blocklyke body gone 
Is quight. 186: L. Noster /cebergs 85 Numbers of block- 
like bergs. @1687 Perry Pol. Arith. (1690) 78 Many Arti- 
sans..are employed upon Shipping: viz, Painlers, *Block- 
makers, Rope-makers. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 122 
note, An ingenious blockmaker at Plymouth, 188% Har- 
per's Mfag. Jan. 220/2 The block-inaker and sail-maker 
each a sixteenth. 1 CuamsBers Sk, of Days 11. 684 
{Brunel’s] plan for making *block-pulleys for ships by 
machinery. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cat. 42 Projectile 
Anchors, Cone *Block Shot to throw Rove Rope or Mes- 
senger Line. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 270 If 
he used *blockstone .. he studied to use [it] so as to look 
well. 1769 FAtconer Dict, Warine (1789) E iij, It is bound 
with a sort of rope-ring .. which is called a “block strop. 

23. Special comb. Block-battery (see quot.) ; 
block-brush, a bunch of BuTcHER’s-BRooM, used 
by butchers to clean the blocks, and bome in the 
insignia of their Company; block-chopper, a 
workman who trims a block of stone; block- 
cutter, an artificer who cuts in relief the blocks 
used in printing or engraving (see sense 7); block- 
flute (see quot.); block-furnace = BLoomERy ; 
block-letters, printing-types of large size cut out 
of wooden blocks; block-machine, a machine for 
making the ‘blocks’ associated with ‘tackle’ in 
ships; so block-machinery; block-ornament 
(slang) = BLocKER 3; block-pate = BLOCKHEAD ; 
block-printing, printing from wooden blocks, 
instead of movable types, as in the BLocK-BUOKs, 
now also used for printing calico, paper-bangings, 
etc.; so block-printed az.; block-ship, a2 ship 
moored to block the entrance to a harbour, an 
old man of war used as a store-ship, etc.; block- 
tin, see TIN; + block-wheat, buckwbeat. 

1802 C. James Wel, Dict, (1816) 54/2 *Block-battery, in 
gunnery, a wooden battery for two or more small pieces 
mounted on wheels, and moveable from place to place. 
1883 Stonemason Jan., lt is then trimmed tor scalped) into 
shape by men called ‘ *block-choppers ’, who adroitly wield 
heavy axes. 1859 Cuapwick in Smiles Is orkmen's Earn- 
éngs (1862) 21 *Block-cutters and printers in calico-printing. 
1852 SEIDEL Organ g1 ° Block-finte, .is a flue-register some- 
times open, sometimes stopped, and. imitates the tone of a 
flute. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Laboxr J. 52 ‘They buy *block- 
ornaments .. as they call the small dark-coloured pieces of 
meat exposed on the .. bulchers’ blocks. 1598 R. Bexnaru 
Terence (1607) 251 To be called a “blockpate, a dulhead, 
an asse, alumpish sot, 1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 75 note, 
The Portuguese Missionaries on their first visit to Japan, 


He asked the 
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in 1549, found the art of *block printing in use there. 1883 
Standard 26 Jan. 3/2 Mere “block-printed papers. — 1801 
Flist. ee in Ana, Keg. 123/1 There was not on board 
their *Block ships a single surgeon. 1611 Cotcr, Drage 
aux chevaux, *blocke-wheat or bolimong. 

Block \bigk),v. [a. F. dlogue-v (15th. in Littre), 
of same meaning, f. d/oc Buock sé., the orig. sense 
being apparently to put ‘blocks’ in a way; but 
in later senses, 8-11, directly from Brock 54.] 

1. trans. To obstruct or close with obstacles (a 
passage). Predicate either of the personal agent, 
or of the obstructions. No ae 

(c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. Prof, 21 Swa my wan-wyt.. 
A matere gud suld block or sie 1645 QuaKces Sol. 
Kecant. v.24 All his ways Are blokt with troubles. 1862 
STANLEY Jew, Ch. (1877) I. xi. 208 The mouth of the cave 
was blocked by huge stones. 1881 Chicago Times 12 Mar., 
The Illinois Central Road is again blocked. 

b. with wf. 

1580 Nortu ?luterck (1656) 926 Theyshut and blocked up 
all the ways froin ihe one sea to the other, with mighty 
great pieces of timber across. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
i iv. 65 I blocked up the door .. with some boards. 1833 
Hr. Marmneau &r. Creck iv. gt Were the avenues of the 
temple blocked up? 

2. Yo shut wp or fz by obstructing ingress and 
cgress, tu prevent access to or exit from. Dredi- 
cated of the agent or the obstruction, as in 1. 

1630 Prynne Gad No [mfpostor 9 Blocking vp their hearts 
against the Lord. 1631 Goucr God's Arrows ii. § 22. 160 
Blocking up people within narrow compasses. 1733 Sui/?'s 
Lett. (1766) II, 187 We are throwing down a parcel of walls, 
that blocked us up every way. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxii, (1856) 178 Our little harbor was coinpletely blocked 
in by heavy masses [of ice]. 

3. spec. To blockade, invest. [So F. d/oguer.] 

1591 Unton Corr. 30 All Poictou is reduced .. excepte 
Poictiers, by the Prince Conty, whohath also blocked that. 
1796 Netson in Nicolas Désf. (1845) Il. 228, I ought not to 
have less than four Vessels to block the Port. 1871 Brows- 
ING Balanst. 103 Back must you, though ten pirates blocked 
lhe bay! 

b. usually with /. 

1639 MasstxnGeR Unnat. Combat i. i, Our navy should be 
blocked up. 1709 Sterte 7atler No. 40 » 10 The Block- 
ade of Olivenza was continued .. it is at present so closely 
blocked up that, etc. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mid Mem. 1. 
334 The Brilish flee1. .bombarded and blocked it up by sea. 
1839 THirLwatt Greece I]. 303 The danger of being de- 
feated and blocked up in Salamis. 

4. To obstruct the way or course of. 

1865 BusnNece Vicar. Sacr. wi. iii, 238 One [attribute in 
God] totally blocking another, and refusing to allow a step 
of movement till ic has gotten its complete satisfaction. 1875 
J. Heats Croguct-player 16 A ball is blocked when another 
ball lies in the way. 1884 Boston (.Wass.) Jral. 20 Dec. 2/2 
Their little game was blocked. 

5. Cricket. To stop (a ball) with tbe bat, so as 
merely to protect the wicket, without attempting 
to hit so as tu score runs, also absol. 

3773 Gentl. Mag. Nov. 568 ‘The modern way of blocking 
every ball at play. 1827 E. Neate Living & Dead 265 I've 
heard of him. Blocked well—best long stop in England. 
1837 Dickens Péchww. (1847) 55's He blocked the doubtful 
ba ‘a missed the bad ones, took the good ones. 1879 W.G. 
Grace in Cricketer's Ann. 32 When you hit, hit hard; when 
you block, do not be deterred from using vigour even in 
this movement. 

6. Parliament. To prevent or postpone the pas- 
sage of a bill; sfec. to give notice of opposition 
to a bill in thc House of Commons, which pre- 
vents it from being taken after half past twelve 
(midnight). (See Bock sé. 19 b.) 

1884 Mr. SPEAKER in (secs 4 Apr. 6 The term ‘blocking ’ 
is a colloquial expression recognized in this House. 1 
OK. St. ALBANS in Cones Rev, Aug. 171 The llouse of 
Lords, by blocking the Bill, has denied to two million per- 
sons the right of having votes. 

7. intr. To bargain. Sc. 

c1s7o Ley. Bp. St. Andrewes in Scot, Poems 16th C. 11. 
334 Eeftir that he had long tyme blockit, With grit difi- 
cultie he tuik thame. 1637 Rutnerroxp Lett, cvi. (1862) I. 
269 God forbid that there were bu ing and selling and 
blocking for as good again, betwixt Chri and us. 

8. /rans. ‘To shape on a block: see BLock s/. 4. 

1622 Row.anns Gd. .Vewes § Bad 33 His hat new block’d. 
(1637 Heyvwoon Hoy. Aing in. iii, The haberdasher will 
sooner call us blockheads than block us} 

b. To bammer smooth or into a particular 
shape on a block. 

1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metals 1. 338 ‘The saw is once 
more submitted to the hammer... but it is now termed 
blocking. 1884 Law Srmes Rep. LI. 274/2 The hammer- 
ing carried on in the process of tin blocking. Worf. Bluck- 
ing-down, in silver manufacture, is the first process when 
the article has to be made from a flat piece of netal. 

c. To emboss the covers of books by pressure 
with a device from a block. 

1869 G. Dopp Dict. Mann, 38 In blocking, the tools are 
fixed into a frame to form a device for the whole cover of a 
book ; it receives the name of gold blocking or blind block- 
ing according as gold is or is not used. 

9. To sketch out, mark out ronghly work to 
be finished afterwards); to lay out, plan. Now 
usually with ou? ; also 77. 

1585 James 1. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 55, | tuke earnist and 
willing panis to blok it {this short treatise]. 1652 Urquuart 
Jewel Wks. (2834) 264 Which designe, though intended, 
essayed, and blocked by many others, 1837 Locxnart 
Seott(1839' III. 15 The latter Cantos having. been merely 
blocked out when the first went to press. 1881 -deacdenry 


BLOCKADE. 


8 June 33/2 The head .. seems scarcely to belong to the 
rather rudely blocked limbs; but it is a nice little picture. 
1884 Lapy Majennig Out of Element 1. viii. 111 Pictures 
blocked in roughly. ; 

10. To cut ov¢ or make into blocks. 

1863 Smites /udust. Biog, 305 Making wooden wedges 
used in pitwork, and blocking out segments of solid oak 
required for walling the sides of the mine. JAfod, Coal is 
always blocked from the bottom of the seam. 

11. To support or fit with blocks of wood. 

1881 Afechanic § 765 When the top of any table of this 
kind is a fixture, it is generally blocked, that is to say rect- 
angular blocks of wood .. are glued at short intervals into 
the angle formed by the meeting, etc. 


Blockade (blpkézid). [f. Brock v., on the 
pattern of words in -ADE from Fr. The Fr. equi- 
yalent d/ocus dates to 16the. Blockade sb. must 
have been used before 1684, when the vb. appears.] 

1. The shutting up of a place, blocking of a 
harbour, line of coast, frontier, etc., by hostile forces 
or ships, so as to stop ingress and egress, and pre- 
vent the entrance of provisions and ainmunition, in 
order to compel a surrender from hunger or want, 
without a regular attack. aper blockade: one 
that is declared by a belligerent party to exist, 
but is not effective. 

1693 Alem. Ct. Teckely ui. 55 This Blockade was turn’d 
into a formal Siege in the beginning of March. 1775 R. 
MontGomery in Sparks Cor~. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 485 Were 
a blockade alone to be the measure adopted. 1836 Mac- 
GILLivRaAY tr. Humboldt'’s Trav. iii. 42 On account of the 
blockade by the English. 1863 Lp. Russete Let. Afr. Alason 
(Bernard 293! ‘he Declaration of Paris was in truth directed 
against what were once termed ‘paper blockades’, that is, 
blockades not sustained by any actual force, or sustained 
by a notoriously inadequate naval force. 1880 W. E. Hatt 
Internat. Law (1884) 339 What is called pacific blockade 
has been used as a means of constraint short of war. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The coast is. really only patrolled at 
intervals. The use of the word ‘blockade’ is, therefore, an 
abuse of the term. 

To raise a blockades to withdraw the in- 
vesting forces, or to compel them to withdraw. 
To break a blockade: to enter a blockaded port by 
force. Zo run a blockade: to enter or leave a 
blockaded port by eluding the blockading force, 
esp. for the purpose of conveying supplies, or 
carrying on trade. 

1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. VI. 349 To induce him 
to raise the blockade of La Puebla. 1869 Overland Monthly 
47 (title) How we ran the blockade. 

2. transf. A blockading force; a party of block- 
ade-men. 

1882 Fleet Glimpses Ancestors Ser. 1. 84 The chief boat- 
man of the Blockade was killed. 

3. éransf. and fig. 

1742 Pore Duuciad 1v. 191 Broad hats and hoods, and 
caps, asable shoal; Thick and more thick the black blockade 
extends. 1833 Macautay Wadfole’s Lett., Ess. (1854) 1. 269 
The blockades laid by the Duke of A. to the hearts of the 
Marquise de B. and the Comtesse de C. 1835 T. Hook G. 
Gurney I, iii. (L.) This was a blockade which even the in- 
genuity of the wit could not evade. 1881 Chicago Times 
12 Mar., ‘The snow blockade told more severely in the pro- 
duce trade. 188x 762d. 16 Apr. [A railway accident] causing 
a blockade of the road for several hours. : 

4. Attrib. and Comdb., as blockade force; block- 
ade-man, a member of the force employed to 
prevent smuggling ; a coastguardsman; block- 
ade-run, -running, the action of running a 
blockade; blockade-runner, a vessel which runs 
or attempts to run into a blockaded port; the 
owner, master, or one of the crew of such a vessel. 
(These words obtained special notoriety during the 
American War of Secession, when many British 
ships were cngaged in running the blockade of 
Richmond and other southern ports.) 

1882 Freet Glimpses Ancestors Ser. 1. 83 A * Blockade 
force of 40 men. /é¢d¢. 82 Constant conflicts between the 
*blockade-men and the smugglers. 1836 Dickens S%. Bos 
(1850) 214 Blockade-man after *blockade-man had passed the 
spot, wending his way towards his solitary post. 1863 S?¢. 
James's Mag. VIII. 346 My first and last *blockade run. 
1878 V. Amer. Rev. CRXVII. 381 The English * blockade- 
runners passed through the American blockading squadron. 
1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. 1V. 371/2 Steel was. .used ex- 
tensively in ‘blockade-runners’ built during the American 
civil war. 

Blockade, v. [f. prec. sb.} 

1. trans. To subject toa blockade as an incident 
of war; to beset by a hostile force, so as to prevent 
ingress or egress. 

¢1680 in Somers 7racts I. 471 Those who were set to 
blockade the Castle. 1684 Scanderbey Rediv. v. 95 To 
quarter round about Caminiec, and strictly Blockade that 
place. 178% T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 299 ‘I'he enemy 
are .. blockaded by land. 1836 Maccittiveav tr. //2m- 
boldt'’s Trav. xx. 294 ‘Vhe port was .. strictly blockaded. 
1880 M-Cartny Ovw2 Time III. xliii. 289 A state cannot 
blockade its own ports. 

2. transf. and fig. To block up, obstruct. 

1732 Pork iY. Bathurst 57 Huge hales of Dritish cloth 
blockade the door. 1814 Scorr Wav, xxxvii, All precau- 
tions to blockade his view were.. abandoned. 1846 Pris- 
cort Merd, & /s. II. xix. 185 Every avenue to the hall was 
blockaded. 2 

Blocka‘ded, ///.a. [f. prec.+-Ep.] Invested 
witha blockade; completely beset, blocked up. 
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1846 ArnoLp “ist. Rome 11. xxviii. 114 20¢e, A besieged 
or blockaded army, 1850 Atison Hist. Exrope V. xxxiii. 
$9. 487 A blockaded port is to be understood only when 
such a force is stationed at its entrance as makes it 
dangerous to enter, 

Blocka‘der. [f. as prec.+-ER1,] One who 
blockades ; a blockading vessel. 

1849 Grote Greece u. 1. VI. 317 To repel with spears and 
darts all approach of the blockaders, 1863 Glasgow Her. 
8 Sept., All the blockaders are hung up for want of coal. 

Blocka‘ding, #//. a. [f.as prec. + -InG*.] That 
blockades ; besetting. 

1708 Chron.in Ann, Reg. 85/2 The general of a blockading 
army. 1844 TuHirtwatt Greece VIII. Ixiv. 284 The block- 
ading squadron. 

Blockage (blpkedz). [f. BLock sé. +-ace: cf. 
F, blocage.} A blocked (up) state ; obstruction. 
_3874 GLapsTone in Contemp, Kev. Oct. 669 The mutila- 
tions and blockages of the fabrics. 1883 Pad/ Mall G. 
There was a blockage in the traffic. 

Blo’ck-book. [f. Biock sé.] +a. A book of 
wooden tablets. Oés. b. A book printed from 
engraved wooden blocks. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc. s.v. Book, Block Books .. those 
written on wooden planks or tablets, smoothed for that pur- 
pose with an ascia, andaplane. 1816 Sincer H/st, Cards 
tog These Block books excited the idea of the invention of 
moveable characters. 1859 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVIII. 
522 The design and execution are very superior to those of 
the St. Christopher and the block-books. 

Blocked (blpkt), //. a. [f. Brock v.+-Ep.] 
Shut up by obstructions, blockaded, obstructed, 
stopped in a course; shaped on or with a block, 
roughly shaped ; furnished with blocks. 

1856 Kane Avct. Exp. 1. xxx. 408 A square, blocked-out 
aspect. [see Brock z.] 

Blocker (blgko1). [f. Bock v. +-Er1.] One 
who blocks. sfec. in Shoemaking and Bookbinding. 

1609 Skene Neg. May. Table 69, Fishers, Forestallers, 
Regraters, Sutours, Kemesters, Bloccers. 1866 Loud. Rev. 
27 Oct. 459/2 There are various epithets for shoemakers.. 
there are welters .. clickers, blockers, runners, &c. 1884 
Pall Mail G.4 Jan. 10/1 A blocker, in the employ of Messrs. 
, bookbinders. 1884 Alanch. Lxam. 8 Aug. 5/7 The 
inveterate blocker. 

2. A tool for blocking. 

1407 Jest. Ebor, 1. 347 ‘ego Petro apprenticio meo j. 
chipax ..j. blokker, j. twybyll. 

3. collog. A small piece of meat placcd for sale 
on the butcher's block, as opposed to the ‘joints’ 
hung on hooks. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XX XVII. 396 Forced to substitute a 
‘blocker’ of meat, with its cheap accompaniment of bread 
and vegetables. .for poultry and rump-steaks. 


Blockhead (blykhéd). [f. Buock sd. + HEap.] 

+1. A wooden head, a wooden block for hats or 
wigs ; hence, a head with no more intelligence in 
it than one of these, a blockish head. Ods. (This 
would now be written 4/ock head or block-head.) 

1549 [implied in BrockHEeapeD]. 1589 Hayany Work B, 
The ofspringes of your owne blockheads. 1607 SHaAks. 
Cor. u. iti. 31 Your wit..’tis strongly wadg’d vp in a blocke- 
head. a 1680 ButLer Rem. (1759) 1. 217 To maintain their 
own Hypotheses, Broke one another's Blockheads, and the 
Peace. 1698 VansrucH Prov. Wife vy. v, How long would 
"3 blockhead have been a-producing this ! 

. Hence, One whose head is blockish or 
‘wooden’; an utterly stupid fellow. 

1549 CoverDALE Erasm.Par.1 Cor.xi.14 A blockheade that 
hathe loste the judgemente of nature. 1593 NAsue Christs 
T. 69 b, Bee he the veriest block-head vnder heauen. 1668 
Currrever & Core Barthol. Anat. 1, xxiv. 59 Block-heads 
and dull-pated Asses. 1712 Bunce. Spect. No. 307 ® 12 
Being dismissed as an hopeless Block-head. 1875 JowETT 
lato (ed. 2) 1, 222 He might think me a blockhead, and 
refuse to take me. : 

+B. adj. Blockheaded, stupid. Ods. 

1606 in Bullen O. #7, (1884) III. 32 The block-head heart 
ofa woman. 1705 Hickerincite Priest-cr. wv. 239 Oh! the 
Block-head World we live in! 1719 D’Urrey P7dl/s (1872) 
1¥V. 2 All such Blockhead fools. 

Hence Blo-ckheadess, xonce-wd. [see -Ess.] 
A female blockhead. 

1827 Lapy Morcan O'’Briens & O'FI, IV. 361 All the 
blockheads and blockheadesses think themselves printable. 

Blockheaded (blpkhe:déd), a. ([f. Biock- 
HEAD (sense 1)+-ED*.] Having a ‘block-head’ ; 
obttise of intellect, dull, stupid. Of persons 
(rarely their productions). Hence Blo:ckhea-ded- 
ness. 

1549 O_ve Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol. C iij, Blockeheaded 
asses. .doublefaced frendes. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, 
Wits xiii. (1596) 233 He is block-headed and dull. 1657 
FLatmMan Cordial t/2 See, how the block headed Multitude 
wonders! 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 377 Old men are only 
great block-headed boys with beards. 1860 Miss Yoncre 
Stokesley Secr. viii. (1880) 252 My father said I was too 
block-headed to beat navigation into, 

1716 M. Davies in 4th. Brit, 11. 168 The loudest piece 
of Glockheadedness, and the last shift of Dunces. 

Blockheadish (blekhexlif), 2. [sec -1sH.] 
Of the nature of a blockhead; stupid, obtuse. 
Hence Blo:ckhea‘dishness. 

1833 Fraser's Alag. VIII. 741 A dull, proud, prosy, block- 
headish person, 1863 Caryte in Froude Liv 11. xxvi. 280, 
I feel inyself to have become foul and blockheadish. 1656 
Kart Monm, Advt. fr. Parnass. 405 By their supine 
blockheadishness. 


Blockheadism (blpkhedizm). 


[see -1sM.] 


_headism, 


BLOCKISH. 


The characteristic action, conduct, or condition of 
a blockhead ; stupidity. 

1753 SMART Notes to Hilliad (R.) Though now reduced to 
that state of blockheadism. 1823 Slachw. Mag. XIV. 698 
One of the most delightful pieces of self-satisfied black 
1843 Cartyte Past §& Pr. 46 They set no 
quackeries and blockheadisms anywhere to rule over us. 


t Blo‘ckheadly, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. +-L¥}.] 
Of or pertaining to, or like a blockhead ; stupid. 

1612 Cuapman IWeddowes T. Dram. Wks. 1873 II}. 18 
Your blockheadly tradesman. 1693 SHADWELL Volunteers 
iy. Plays 1720 IV. 467 Vhis is made up by some block- 
headly Fellow! 1694 Ecuarp Plaxtus 4 What a block- 
headly question . . for a Deity to ask? 

Blockhouse (blykhaus). [Common since 
¢1500: of uncertain history. The Ger. cquivalent 
blochhaus (‘einen steinen Blochhaus’) is quoted 
by Grimm 1557 and 1602; the Du. dkhz2s is in 
Kilian 1599; Fr. d/oczs, generally considered to 
be the same word, and orig. in same sense, is 
quoted by Littré in the 16th c. (cf. BLoccuz). So 
far as evidence goes, the Eng. is thus the earliest ; 
but we should expect it to be of Du. or Ger. 
origin. In any case the sense was not originally 
(as in modern notion) a house composed of 
blocks of wood, but one which blocks or obstructs 
a passage. The history and age of the Ger. b/ock- 
haus and F. bloczes require more investigation.] 

a. orig. A detached fort blocking or covering 
the access to a landing, a narrow channel, a 
mountain pass, a bridge, or other strategical point. 
b. In later use: An edifice of one or (formerly) 
more storeys, constructed chiefly of timber, loop- 
holed and embrasured for firing. 

1s1z Act 4 /fen. W171, i. §1 Nother pile blokhouse ne 
Bulwork is made to greve or annoye theym at theyr land- 
yng. 1538 Letanp /¢i7, II]. 21 There is a Blok House 
and a fair Pere in the Est side of the Peninsula. 1550 
Lever Seri. 94 Block houses and bulwarkes, made and 
kepte..for the saue garde of thys realm. 1577 Hotinsnep 
Chron. 111. 946/2 All the havens to be fensed with bulworks, 
aud blockehouses. 1597 Geraxp Herbal xli. § 4. 257 It... 
groweth by the blockhouse of Tilberie. 1615-G. Sanpys 
Trav. 210 At the end of the peir stands a paltry blockhouse 
furnished with suitable artillery. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5014/1 The Highway between Highgate Gatehouse .. and 
Barnet Blockhouse. 1813 Wettincton Disp. X. 502 A 
strong stone block house which served as a head to the 
bridge. 1816 C. James A/?0, Dict. 54/1 Block-house..akind 
of wooden fort or fortification, sometimes mounted on rollers, 
or on a flat-bottomed vessel, serving either on the lakes or 
rivers, or in counterscarps or counter spproaches 1859 
Turner Dom, Archit. 111. 1. vii. 322 Calshot Castle is one 
of the block-houses erected by Henry VIII. to defend the 
coast. 1878 BLack Grevn Past. xliv. 356 A curious little inn 
which had originally been a blockhouse against the Indians. 

c. slang. A prison. 

[cf. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia in. xi. 85 To stop the dis- 
orders of our disorderly Theeues .. built a Blockhouse.] 
1796 Grose Dict. Vulear Tongue, Block Houses, prisons, 
houses of correction, &c. 

d. A house of squared logs of timber. 

1857 Penny Alag. V1. 437 Block-houses, which are built 
of blocks, or squared logs of timber. 1878 Lapy Herpert 
tr. Hiibner’s Ramble \. ii. 18 The Backwoodsman who be- 
gins by building a blockhouse. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Rudacke i. 7 Bloudshead a blockehouse 
to beat awayill. 1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c.v. 230 The Scrip- 
ture is a sufficient shelter against Atheisme, were the Block- 
houses of your Miracles battered to the ground. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Exp. 1. xxix. 385 Flour, beans, and dried apples make 
a quadrangular blockhouse on the floe. 

Blo'cking, v#/. sb. [f. Buock v. or sb. + -1NG1,] 

1. The action of the vb. BLock. 

1637 [see Brock v. 7]. 1659 in Rushw. Ast. Coll. 1. 69 
The lestiesing of Manheim, and the blocking of Franken- 
dale. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4242/1 Orders .. for the close 
blocking up of that Place. 1850 ‘ Bat’ Crtcket Manual 31 
It was totally useless for blocking. 1864 Zimes 13 Oct., 
Detained by the blocking up of the line. 1870 Daly News 
6 Sept. 5 The blocking of Bazaine at Metz. 

attrib, 1884 Pall A/all G. 7 Apr. 3/1 Mr. Warton .. has 
returned to his blocking habits. — ' 

2. The product of this action ; the thing blocked. 

1585 James I. Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 21, I haue put in, the 
French on the one side of the leif, and my blocking on the 
other, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) 130 The square 
blocking of the rugged precipices. 

3. Carpentry, etc. (see quots. and cf. BLock v.11.) 

1823 P. Nicuotson /’vact. Burid. 192 With blockings glued 
in the internal angles. 1876 Gwitt Excycl. Archit., Gloss., 
Blochings, small pieces of wood fitted in and glued to the 
interior angle of two boards or other pieces, for the purpose 
of giving additional strength to the joint. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. 937/2 The blocking 1s knocked away. ; 

4. Blocking-course or blocking: ‘ the plain 
course of stone which surmounts the cornice at 
the top of a Greek or Roman building: also a 
course of stone or brick forming a projecting line 
without mouldings at the base of a building.’ 


Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1845. 4 

1760 Raver in Phil. Trans. LI. 815 The height of the 
blocking was probably intended for 2 Roman feet. 1859 
Encycl. Brit. V1. 508 Blocking course, a deep but slightly 
projecting course in an elevation, to act as cornice to an 
arcade, or to separate a basement from a superior story. 


Blockish (blpkif), 2. [f. BLocK sd. + -1sH.] 
1. Of the nature of a block. 


BLOCKISHLY. 


1565 CALFHILL Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 20 The blockish 
Images, the dead Crosses. 1869 Lowe. Cathedral Poet. 
Wks. (1879) 446 Fear, That makes a fetish and misnames it 
God (Blockish or metaphysic, matters not). 

2. Like a senseless block in the want of appre- 
hension ; exeessively dull, stupid, obtuse. 

a. of persons. 

1548 Upatt,etc. Erasm, Par. Luke iii. 7 The grosse and 
blockishe ignoraunte multitude. 1587 Goi.pinc De Mornay 
ix. 136 With the allowance euen of the blockishest. 1680 
Hicker nGite J/eroz 38 To Gull the Blockish English. 1756 
Westey és. (1872) X. 489 We see.. dull, heavy, blockish 
Ministers. 1868 Nettiesnip Browning i. 23 While the 
other seems morose and blockish, this man is kindly, 

b. of personal qualities, productions, etc. 

aigss Riprey IVés. 225, I will make it evident how 
blockish and gross your answer is. 1670 Mitton //ist. 
Eng. iw. Wks. (1851) 172 Left only to obscure and blockish 
Chronicles. ~ 1741 Otpvs Eng. Stage v. 63 Blockish Stu- 
pidity,asin Rusticks. 1835 Browninc /araccts. 101 Whose 
innate blockish dullness. 

3. Blocklike in form; roughly blocked out, rude, 
clumsy. 

1880 SwinsuRNE Stud. Shaks. ii, (ed. 2) 100 Such a blockish 
model as this. 1880 Grant Waite Avery-Day Eng. 295 
Our speech would be clumsy, the forms of our thought 
blockish. — 

Blo‘ckishly, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
blockish manner ; stupidly, dully. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 57 That. .nothing 
blockishly or carterly wee do. 1590 C. 5. Right Kelig. 9 
So blockishly blind. 1650 A. B. A/utat. Polemo 14 Block- 
ishly impudent. 1734 A. WELWwoop Glimpse Glory 167 What 
Sweetness before tecseneteed blockishly and in Part. 

Blo‘ckishness. [f. as prec.+-Nness.] The 
quality of being blockish ; gross stupidity or dull- 
ness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /ust. 1. v.g Such is our grosse 
blockisshenesse, 1610 Hottanpn Camden's Brit, 1. 109 O 
desperate dulnesse, and blind blockishnesse of mind. 1651 
Futcer Adel Redtv., Metancthon 235 Wonder at the insul- 
sitie and blockishnesse of the man, 1702 C. MaTner Magu. 
Chr. iv. ii. 42 Extreme blindness and blockishness. 

+ Blocckman. Oés. A watcher, a coast-guard. 

1570 Levins A/anzp. 20 Blockman, sficufator. 

Block tin: see Tin. 

+ Blo‘ckwood. Obs. name of Loewoon. 

18x Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 1 Stuff called Logwood, alias 
Blockwood. 1619 Datton Countrey Just. xviii. (1630) 48 
Concerning the using of Logwood alias blockwood in dying. 
1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 133/4 Two small Vessels, one .. of 40. 
Tuns, with Block-wood and Iron. 

+ Blok. Oés. (Cf. OHG. érloh, MHG. Gloch an 
enelosure (Matz.).] An enelosed space. 

czas LE. £. Altit. P.C. 272 Tilhe blunt ina blok as brod 
as a halle. a 

Bloke (bléuk), sé. slang. Also bloak. [Origin 
unknown: Ogilvie eompares ‘Gypsy and Hind. 
Joke a man.’}_ Man, fellow. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour II1. 397 (Hoppe) If we met 
an old bloke we propped him. 1862 Kincscry in J/acm. 
Wag. Dec. 96 Little better than blokes and boodles after 
all, 1865 Miss Brappon in Temple Bar XIII. 483 The 
society of the aged bloke is apt to pall upon the youthful 


intellect. 

+ Blok(e, bloc, 2. Ols. [The normal ME. 
repr. of OE. d/ée :—OTeut. *d/arko-z, f. the stem of 
blikan, blatk to shine. But the OE. d/ec, BLACK 
had also a long-vowel form 4/ae-, which would also 
give ME. d/oke, and in the few known instances it 
is difficult to say which is the sense. Cf. BLAKE.] 

Pale ; also (by confusion of forms) black, dark. 

c12z00 Trin, Coll. //om, 171 Pe unbileffule men bicumed 
in pe fure swo bloke and swo eiseliche and swo ateliche, 
pat bi hundredfealde (ben) grisluker pan ani niht beoster. 
@ 1225 Acr. RK. 332 Te soule bet was bloc, & nefde bute dead 
heou, haued ikeiht cwic heou, & is iruded feire. ¢ 1430 Pot. 
Ret. & L. Poems 206 Nowe ligi3t he ded bobe blok & blo, 

+ Bloke, v. Oés. In 3 blokien. [Obs. southern 
form of BLAKE v., OF. d/dcran, f. biic pale: see 
pree.] futr. To turn pale. 

c12so Lay. 19799 His neb bi-gan to blokie [1205 his neb 
bigon to blakien}. c1275 Signs Death in O. E. Misc. 101 
{H)wenne pin beou blokep And pi strengbe wokep. 

+Blokme(n, v. Oés. [ME. southern form 
of blaknen, BLUAKEN : cf. BLAIKEN.] = prec. 

€131§ SuorEnam 4 Thi body arise schel, Of deithe nam- 
more to blokne. 

+ Blo‘man. Oés. Also 3 bleo-, bloa-, blamon, 
4-6 blooman. [f. B10 a.+ Man: corresp. to and 
perh. ad. ON, d¢¢madr in same sense. The north- 
ern form was d/amon, a later literary Eng. form 
BLuEMAN. Hence mod.Welsh dlowmon, blewmon 
negro.] <A black man, negro ; a blaekamoor. 

¢1208 Lay. 25380 Of Ethiope he brohte ba bleomen. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 236 Blac asabloamon. a 1225 St. Alarher.(1862) 
10 Muchele del blaccre then euer eni blamon. a 1300 Cursor 
JJ. 2118 (Gott.) Indie. .lijs mast into pe south par pe blomen 
{v. x. blamen] mast er couth. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R.A. xxiv. (1495) 73 Ethyopia, bloo men londe.  /z4/, vii. 
xxii, Pe londe of blo men [1535 bloo men; 1s82 bliew men). 
@ 1400 Octouian 1406 The stede was broght out of stable : 
The bloman hyim ladde with a cable. 

Blomange, obs. form of BLANCMANGE. 

Blomary, -ie, obs. forms of BLooMERY. 

Blom(e, obs. form of BLoos. 

+ Blo-mmer. Oéds. rare—'. ! Uproar, confusion. 

21529 SKELTON Elynour Rum. 407 Among all the blom- 
mer, Another brought a skominer. 

Vou. I. 
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Blond, blonde (blpnd), @. and sé. Forms: 
5 blounde, 7- blonde, 8- blond. [a. F. d/ond, 
blonde yellow-haired, ‘a colour midway between 
golden and light ehestnut’ (Littré), = Sp. d/ondo, It. 
biondo:—med.L. blondus, blundus yellow (explained 
in a passage quoted by Du Cange ‘flavus qui 
vulgo dicitur d/ondus’). Origin uncertain: see 
Diez and Littré. In English used by Caxton 
(in form dlounde); reintroduced from mod.Fr. 
in 17th e., and still so far treated as Ifreneh, as 
to be usually written with final ¢ when applied 
to a woman, esp. substantively, a@ d/onde ; other- 
wise commonly written é/ond like the Fr, mascu- 
line. 

Cf. OE. blanden-feax, blonden-feax having mixed or 
grizzly hair, grey-haired, old; also dcélonden, given in Bos- 
worth as ‘ dyed‘, both from dfondan to mix, BLanb v7. Hence 


Ibu Cange, s.v. Blundus, conjectures the original sense to 
be ‘dyed’, the ancient Germans being accustomed to dye the 


hair yellow.] 
A. adj. Properly (of the hair): Of a light 


golden brown, light auburn; but commonly used 
in sense of light-coloured, ‘fair’, as opposed to 
‘dark’, or ‘brunette’, and extended to the com- 
plexion of those who have hair of this colour. 

1481 Caxton Alyrr. u. xvii. 103 The rayes of the sonne 
make the heer of aman abourne or blounde. 1484 —A yall 
Bk.Ov, They array theyr heer lyke wymmen and force it 
to be yelowe, and yf they be blacke, they by crafte make 
them blounde and abourne. 1683 Everyn Aen, (1857) I]. 
192 Prince George of Denmark .. had the Danish counten- 
ance, dfonde. 1798 Life Cath, /. (ed. 2) I. iv. 426 A fine 
blond head of hair. 1834 Camrpete Life Mrs. Sidcons 11. 
ii. 55 A delicate and blonde beauty. 1860 Geo. Exior Witt 
on Ft. v.iv. 306 If the blond girl were forsaken. 

b. of flowers. poet. 

¢1865 M. Arnotp hyrsis xiii, Red loosestrife and blond 
meadow-swect. 

ec. Blonde lace: see B 2. 

1771 Smotcetr //umph. Cl. (1815) 84, 1 missed three 
quarters of blond lace. ¢1840 Lapy Bressincton Sh. & 
Fragm.inCasquet Lit, (1877) 1. 216/2 Woremy new Parisian 
robe of blonde lace. 

d. Comé., as blonde-complextoned, -locked, adjs. ; 
blond-metal, a variety of clay ironstone of the 
coal measures. 

1831 J. Hotranp Mann/, Metals 1.33 1n the neighbourhood 
of Wednesbury is dug that peculiar species of iron ore called 
blond metal. 1837 Cartyre Jy. Rev. (1.1. xi. 73 That little 
blonde-locked too hasty Dauphin. ¢1880 Grant ALLEN 
Angto-Sax. Brit. 56 We know that the pure Anglo-Saxons 
were a..blonde-complexioned race. 

B. sé. 

1. A person with blond hair; one with light or 
‘fair’ hair and the corresponding complexion ; es/. 
a woman, in which ease spelt Alonde. 

1822 Edin. Rev. 199 Brenda, the laughing blue-eyed blonde. 
1833 Penny Cyct. s.v. Albinos, The blonds of the European 
race. 1858 O. W. Hoitmes Aut. Break/-t, 212 Negative 
or washed blondes, arrested by Nature on the way to be- 
come albinesses. 

2. (More fully blonde lace): A silk lace of two 
threads, twisted and formed in hexagonal meshes; 
orig. of the colour of raw silk, but now white or 
black: see quot. 1882. Now usually written 
blonde, as always in Fr. (se. dentelle). 

¢1755 Mrs. Detany in Harpcr’s Mag. (1884) July 260/1 
A French cap .. of blond. 1760 Lond. Mag. XXIX. 389 
Raving about gauze, Blon, Brussels, and ruffles. 1766 
Anstey Bath Guide iii. 87 Fringes, Blonds, and Mignionets. 
1828 Moore Prop. Gyngvocr. Wks. (1862) 549 Burdetts in 
blonde, and Broughams in bustles. 1882 Beck Draper's 
Dict.s.v., Blonde laces were first made in 1745, and being 
produced from unbleached silk, were known as ‘ Nankins’ 
or ‘Blondes’. 


b. atirré, Of blonde. 


1816 Scott Axtig. vi, Triple blond ruffles. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Rev. Ill. 1. viii, 78 Beautifullest blonde-dresses and 
broadcloth coats. 


Blond, obs. variant of BLAND v. 

Blonder, -dre, obs. ff. of BLUNDEX. 

Blonder, -ding, var. of BLANDER, -DING. Obs, 

Blondine, a. rare—'. [a. F. dblondin, -e, lt. 
biondino.) Diminutive of BLonp. 

1866 CartyLe Kemin., E. [rving 265 The milky, smaller 
blondine figure. .was Emerson [Tennent). 

Blondness. [f. Bonn a. + -sEss.] 
quality ; lightness of complexion or hair. 

1872 Geo. Etiot Afiddlem. xvi. (D.) With this infantine 
blondness. 

+ Bloness. Ods. [f. BLo a.+-Ness.] Blackish 
blue quality; lividness; also, a wound of that 
eolour made by a blow: sce also BLAENESS. 


1382 Wycuir £.r, xxi. 25 Wounde for wounde, blones for 
blones. 


+ Blonk. Ods. Forms: 1 blanca, 3 blank, 
3-6 blonk. [OF. élanca, blpnca, def. form of 
*blanc=OMG, blanch white (cf. OIG. dlane ros 
white horse, and the neut. adj. plunchaz, planchis, 
used subst. in same sense), meaning properly ‘zwArte 
horse ’, but used as a poetic synonyni for ‘horse’ 
generally. Cf.ON. dlakkr poet. for a horse (Vigf.).] 
Poetic word for ‘ horse’; steed. 


atzooo Beowulf 1716 Beornas on blancum. 
5862 Lihted of eowre blanken [1250 hors} 


Blond 


¢ 1205 Lay. 
fbid. 13512 


BLOOD. 


Fortiger hiehte his sweines sadeli his blonken [12go stedes). 
e1350 Wri. Palerne 3326 Pe nobul blonk pat lun bar. 
o1440 Gav. & Gologr. ii. 19(J AM.) Kery broune wes the blonk. 
1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. 11. 478 Mony bald man of his 
blonk wes borne. — 

Blonket, variant of BuuNnKET, 

Bloo, var. of 1310 Ods., blackish-blue. 

Blood (blvd), sd. Forins: 1 blé6d, 2-5 blod (6), 
4-6 blode, 4- blood. Also 4 blodde, 5 bloode, 
6-7 bloude, 6-8 bloud, 6 bludde, blud; Sz. 4 6 
blud, 5-8 blude, 8-9 bluid, $c. 7.¢. dia/. bleid, 
bleed. (Com. Teut.: OL. d/6d = OF ris., OS, 626d 
(LG, bléd, Du. bloed), ONG. b26t, /etot (mod.Ger, 
blut), ON. 666 (Sw., Da. dled), Goth. b1jp:— 
OTeut. *4/6do(m, answering to an Aryan type 
*bhlato'm, not found with a suitable sense outside 
Teutonic, there being no general Aryan name for 
‘blood’; doubtfully referred to verbal root d/o- 
‘blow, bloom’, which suits the form, but is less 
certain as to the sense. Like some other words in 
OE. long 4, dlood has undergone more than the 
normal phonetic change ; this would have left it 
(blid), riming with food, wooed; early in 16th e. 
the vowel was shortened (blued, blud), as in good, 
wood, and this subsequently changed to v (blzd), 
as in flood and Se. wad = wood, etc.] 

I. Literally. 

1. prop. The red liquid circulating in the arteries 
and veins of man and the higher animals, by which 
the tissues are constantly nourished and renewed ; 
also (by later extension) the coriesponding liquid, 
coloured or colourless, in animals of lower organ- 
ization. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John vi. 55 Min blod is drinc. @ 1100 
O. E. Chron. an. 1012 His halize blod on da eordan feoll. 
c1175 Lamb, font. 187 Pi blod isched on pe rode. @1300 
Cursor JM. 9999 It es rede alsani blod. ¢ 1360 Song Mercy 
in £. £. P. (1862) 120 Myn herte blood ‘ran from me 
doun. c1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blode. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
35 Blude. 1538 WriotHEsLey Chron. (1875) 1. 90 Yt wasno 
bloude. 1563 //omiétics u. Rebellion 1. (1859) 558 No shedder 
of our bloods, 1580 Baret Af. B 840 Bludde, sanguts. 
1595 SHaAKS. John 11. i. 48 We shall repent each drop of 
bloud. 61x Bisre Lev. xvii. 14 Ye shall not eat the 
blood of no maner of flesh: for the life of all flesh is the 
blood thereof. 1654 TRapr Comm. Ps. iv. 3 The bloud ofa 
Swine might not be offered in Sacrifices. 1711 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4793/1 On the 16th the Blood of St. Januarius was ex- 
posed as usually. 1786 Burns HAs. 111. 21 But feels his 
heart’s bluid rising bot. 1861 Hutme tr. Joguin-Tandon 
u. 1. 38 The blood, or nutrient fluid, is a liquid of a more 
or less intense red..at other times it is almost colourless, 
as in most of the invertebrated animals. _ 

b. Flesh and blood: the distinctive character- 
istics of the animal body; hence = ‘humanity’ as 
opposed to ‘deity or disembodied spirit’. See 
FLESH. 

+e. Zo the blood: through the outer skin, ‘ to 
the quick’, till the blood flows; also fig. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 16230, 1 rede men. .bete him to pe blod. 
1662 Perys Drary 10 Oct., I could not get on my boots, 
which vexed me to the blood. 

+d. 7o let blood (in Surgery): to open a vein so 
as to let blood flow from the body; to bleed ; 
also ¢ransf. to shed the blood of, to put to death. 
With radtrect passive, ‘he was let blood’. arch. 

c1000 Sar, Leechd. Wf. 184 Mona se dridda..nis na god 
mona blod latan. 1483 Cath. Angt. 35 ‘To latt Blude, 
Jreobotomare. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, 
Spared not to suffer hyin selfe to be let blode. 1588 Suaxs. 
L.L. £. 1. i. 186 Is the soule sicke?.. Alacke, let it bloud. 
1594 — Rich. (11, 1. i. 180 His ancient Knot of dangerous 
Aduersaries ‘Io morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle. 
1614 MARKHAM Cheap /fusb. 1. 1. (1068) 7 It is good whilst 
a horse is in youth. .tolet him blood twiceinthe year. 1679 
Jesuites Ghostly Ways 7 She was the next morning early 
to be let blood. 1725 fcus Fam. Dut. sv. Garden, 
Let them Blood in the Neck-Vein. c¢x819 Keats Ode to 
Fanny 1 Physician Nature! let my spirit blood! O case my 
heart of verse and let mie rest. 

e. Formerly used in oaths and forcible ejacula- 
tions, as God's blood! Christ's blood! 'S blood! 
and Blood! (cf. ’s wounds, ZOUNDS.) 

a1s41 Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) Pref. 39 God's blood, the 
King set me in the Tower. c¢c1s90 Martowr Fawst (2nd 
vers.) 1028 Blood, he speaks terribly! 1599 Suaks. Aen. +, 
1V. Vili, ro ’Sblud, an arrant ‘lraytor as any es in the Vni- 
uersall World. 1607 Heyvwoop Iam. Kilde Wks. 1874 11. 
119 Sblood sir I loue you. 1762 Sterve Tr. Shandy V. 
xxi. 89 Blood an ’ounds, shouted the corporal. 1822 Byron 
Juan vi. i, Oh blood and thunder! and oh blood and 
wounds ! These are but vulgar oaths. 

2. fig. and transf. Applied, always with con- 
scious reference to prec., to liquids or juiecs in 
some way resembling or suggesting it, as @. toa 
blood-like juice ; b. focf. to the water of a river 
personified ; c. by partially scientife analogy, to 
the sap of plants. 

1382 Wryeiir Gen. xlix. 11 Ile shal wasshe 
grape his mantil. x2€07 Suaxs. Tron iv. ti. 432 Go, 
sucke the subtle blood o’ th’ Grape. 1807 J. E. Smaitu 
Phys. Bot. 45 1t (the sap] is really the blood of the plant, 
by which its whole body is nourished. 1842 C. Jounson 
Farmer's Cyct. sv. lortal, The elaborated juice or blood 
of plants. 1854 LB. ‘Tayror Poems Orient (1866) 138 | from 
the flood Of his own brown blood Will drink to the glory 
of ancient Nilus! /6#/¢. 162 Golden blood of Lebanon. 

oY 


in blgod of a 


BLOOD. 


3. Blood shed; hence, bloodshed, shedding of 
blood ; taking of life, manslaughter, murder, death. 

c1ooo /EL¥ric Gen, iv. 10 Dines brodor blod clypad up to 
me ofeordan, 1382 Wycuir /sa. i. 15 30ure hondis ben ful 
of blod. 1593 Hooxer £cc/. Pol, Pref. ii. §5 Either my 
blood or banishment shall sign it. @ 1604 HANMER Chron. 
Trel, (1633) 122 Bent to blood and villany. 1609 Biste 
(Douay) Nahum iii. 1 Wo to thee 6 citie of blouds. a 1639 
W. WuatELey Prototypes 1. xxix. (1640) 144 Beware of 
Blouds. 1648 Resol. Officers of Parl. Arniy, That it is 
our duty..to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an 
account for that blood he has shed ..in these poor nations. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 99 7 An Affront that nothing 
but Blood can expiate. 1866 FELton Anc. & J/od. Gr. I. x1. 
205 Then blood doth blood Demand. 1878 Mortey Crit. 
Misc. (1886) I. 107 The true inquisitor isa creature of policy, 
not a man of blood by taste. ; : 

b. Often used in the Bible and theological 
language for blood shed in sacrifice; es. the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. 

c 1000 /ELrric E-rod. xxiv. 8 Pis ys bere treowde blod pe 
Drihten eow behet be eallon pison sprecon. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Ex. xxiv. 8 This is the blood of the boond of pees, that 
the Lord couenauntide with 3ow [1611 the blood of the 
Couenant]. 1382 — £pfes. ii. 13 3e that weren sum tyme 
ferr, ben maad ny3 in the blood of Crist [1611 by the blood 
of Christ). 1644 Drrect. Publ. Worship 26 The new Testa- 
ment in the bloud of Christ. 1842 Cuatmers Lect. Romans 
Ixxix, The sin..now washed away by the blood of a satis- 
fying expiation. ea 

ce. The guilt or responsibility of bloodshed. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvil. 25 Sy hys blod ofer us, and 
ofer ure bearn, 1382 Wycur Lev. xx. 11 Thur3 deth dien 
thei bothe; the blood of hem be vpon hem. 1611 Bisre 
Matt. xxvii. 25 His blood be on vs, and on our children ! 
— Yosh. ii. 19 His blood shalbe vpon his head, and we will 
bee guiltlesse. ‘ . 

IL. Properties, attributes, and states of body or 
feeling connoted by d/ood. (Often derived from 
earlier superficial or erroneous notions of its cha- 
racter and action.) 

+4. The vital fluid ; Aezzce, the vital principle, that 
upon which life depends; life. +b. Aor the 
blood of hin: for the life of him, though his life 
were involved. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor M.21462 His blod to sell. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps. \xxi. [1xxii.] 14 Deare shal their bloude be in his sight. 
1592 SHaks. Rov. & Fz. 111.1. 188 He slew Mercutio, Who 
now the price of his deare blood doth owe. 1679 7 rial 
Wakeman 83 These mens Bloods are at stake. 1694 R. 
LestrancE Faédles 12 A Royston Crow..could not for his 
blood break the shell. 1734 tr. Roldin'’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 
VI. xv. § 18. 299 This silver was no other than the blood of 
nations. 1740 Christwas Entertainm. v. (1884) 51 Hecould 
not get over the Stile for the Blood of him. 

5. The supposed seat of emotion, passion ; as in 
‘it stirs the blood’, ‘it makes the blood creep’ or 
‘run cold’, ‘his blood is up’, ‘my blood boils’ ; 
whence, Passion, temper, mood, disposition ; e77- 
phatically, high temper, mettle; anger. Very 
frequent in Shakspere: now chiefly in certain 
phrases, as Zo breed bad or ill blood: to stir up 
strife, cause ill-feeling. J cold blood: not in the 
heat of passion, deliberately. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5054 Quen pe tan pe tober sei Na wight 
moght pair blodes lel. a1330 Otue/ 70 Tydinges..pat a- 
moeuede al here blod. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
37 b, Theyr blode and imaginacyon is sore troubled. 1596 
Suaks. Alerch. V.1. ii. 20 The braine may deuise lawes for 
the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore a colde decree. 1597 
— 2 /fen. 1V,1v. iv. 38 When you perceiue his blood enclin’d 
to mirth. 1605 — Lear iv. il. 64 Were't my fitness To let 
these hands obey my blood. 1626 Massincer Nov. Actor 
iv. ii., Carry her to her chamber. .ti!l in cooler blood I shall 
determine of her. 1646 Buck Rich, ///,11.61 High in bloud 
and anger, 1704 Swirr Batt. Bhs, (1711) 232 Hot words 
passed. .and ill Blood was plentifully bred. 1787 T. Jerrer- 
son Corr. (1830) 273 It would not excite ill blood in me. 
1823 Lams Elia, Poor Relat., Bad blood [was] bred, 1868 
Freeman Nornz. Cong. (1876) I. viii, 271 The taking away 
of human life in cold blood. 1879 Froupre Czsar vii. 65 
The blood of the people was up. 

6. The supposed seat of animal or sensual ap- 
petite ; hence, the flestly nature of man. 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compl. 162 Nor gives it satisfaction 
to our blood, That we must curb it upon others proof. 1610 
— Tem. iv. i. 53 The strongest oathes, are straw Toth’ fire 
ith’ blood. 

7, Wunting phrase, / d/ood; in full vigour, full 
of life. Ovt of blood: not vigorous, lifeless. (As 
applied to hounds the cxpression refers perhaps to 
the tasting of blood.) 

1588 SHAxs. L. L. L. 1v. ii. 3 The Deare was. .sanguis in 
blood, ripe as a Pomwater. 1596 — 1 /fen. [V, ww. ii. 48 
If we be English Deere, be then in blood. 1781 P. Becx- 
vorD //unting (1802) 308 When hounds are out of blood, 
there is a kind of evil genius attending all that they do.. 
while a pack of fox-hounds well in blood, like troops flushed 
with conquest, are not easily withstood. 

TII. Race and kindred as connoted by d/ood. 

8. Blood is popularly treated as the typical part 
of the body which children inherit from their 
parents and ancestors; hence that of parents and 
children, and of the members of a fainily or race, 
is spoken of as identical, and as being distinct 
from that of other families or races. 

Blue blood: that which flows in the veins of old and aristo- 
cratic families, a transl. of the Spanish sazgre azul at- 
tributed to some of the oldest and proudest families of 
Castile, who claimed never to have been contaminated by 
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Moorish, Jewish, or other foreign admixture; the expres- 
sion probably originated in the blueness of the veins of 
people of fair complexion as compared with those of dark 
skin, Fresh blood; the introduction in breeding of a new 
strain or stock not related by blood to the family; 7g. new 
members or elements, with new ideas and experiences, ad- 
mitted to a society or organization. 

1377 Lanoi. P. Pi. B. x1. 193 For alle are we crystes 
creatures. .And bretheren as of o blode. c1440 Gesta Rom. 
1, xlii, 141 The othir too bethe bastardes, and not of his 
blode. 1543 Eart or Ancus Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 8 zote, Considering the proximite of blude that was 
betwix us. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. ii.199 You are a gentle- 
man by many bloods. 161x BistE Acés xvii. 26 [God] hath 
made of one blood all nationsof men. a@ 163 Donne Poems 
(1658) 1 And in this flea our two blouds mingled be. 1734 
Pore £ss. A/an 1v. 201 Your antient but ignoble blood Has 
crept thro’ Scoundrels ever since the Flood. 1768 Bracx- 
STONE Cowtwz. II. 203 So many different bloods is a man 
said to contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. 1776 
Gipson Decl. & F. 1. 34 The pure blood of the ancient 
citizens, 1834 Mar. Epcewortu //e/ex xv. (D.) One [officer] 
..from Spain, of high rank and birth, of the saxgre azu/, 
the due blood, 1838 ARrNoLp Hist, Rome I. iit. 25 A mixed 
race in which other blood was largely mixed with that of 
the Latins. 1879 Froupe Czsar xi.120 A young nobleman 
of the bluest blood. Zod. You want some fresh blood to give 
new life and activity to your society. 

9. Hence, Blood-relationship, and esf. parentage, 
lineage, descent; a/so in a wider sense: Family, 
kin, race, stock, nationality. Blood royal or the 
blood: royal race or family. 

Whole blood: race or relationship by both father and 
mother, as distinguished from that of adf blood, relation- 
ship by one parent only. Hence concr. Aalf-blood: one 
whose blocd is half that of one race and half that of an- 
other, ¢.g. the offspring of a European and an Indian. 

c1250 Gex. § Ex.1451 He was bigeten ofkinde blod. ¢ 1400 
Dest+, Troy 6226 His brother of blud. ¢1430 Syr Tryant. 

30 Sche was of gentylle blode. 1513 More Zdw. V. (1641) 
5 The Queene or the Nobles of her Bloud. r60z WARNER 
Alb, Eng. xi. \xvii. (1612) 284 This Ladie also of the blood, 
and heire vn to her Father, A mightie Prince. 1605 VERSTE- 
can Dec. Intell, Ded., Your Maiestie is descended of the 
chiefest bloud Royall of our antient English-Saxon Kings. 
1650 R. Stapyiton Strada's Low-C, Wars 1.6 Anthony of 
Bourbon. .being the first Prince of the bloud. 1697 PotTER 
Antig. Greece 1. viil. (1715) 40 The distinction .. between 
those of the whole, and those of the half Blood of Athens. 
1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) I. 109 Covenant to stand 
seised cannot be supported except by consideration of blood. 
1807 CraBBe /’ar. Keg. ul. 528 They proved the blood, but 
were refused the land. 1810 CoLEBRooKE Hindu Law 
Inhertt. 180 The distinction regarding the whole and the 
half blood is contradicted, etc. 1820 Scorr Movzast. xiii, 
The old proverb..* Gentle deed Makes gentle bleid’ (with 
play on sense 1). Proverb. Blood is thicker than water. 

10. concr, Persons of any specified ‘blood’ or 
family collectively; blood- relations, kindred, 

family, race. 

1382 Wycur Se/, Wks. III. 515 Alle Jordis and ladies and 
here blod and affinite. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle wv. xxxi. 
(1483) 80 His kynrede that is the royal blood of the reame. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 Arthur, king of the Breton bloode. 1595 
SHaxs, Fohx i, i. 301 Dau/. Father, to Armes! Blanch. 
Vpon thy wedding day? Against the blood that thou hast 
married? 21649 Drumm. or Hawtn. //7st. Scot. (1655) 2 
He being now matched with the Royall Blood of England 
in Marriage. 1681 DrypEen Ads. §& Achit. 641 By that one 
Deed Enobles all his Blood. 1838 Arnotp //7st. Rove I. 
107 He [{Brutus] had loved justice more than his own blood. 
1884 W. C. Smitu A7/drostax 66 Your ancestors were.. 
mated with the best blood of the land. 

+b. A family descended from a common an- 
cestor; a clan or sept. Ods. 

1612 Davies I’hy Ireland (1787) 79 Five principal! bloods, 
or septs, of the Irish, were by special grace enfranchised. 

ce. Zo run in the (formerly a) blood: i.e. in a 
family or race. 

1621 SANDERSON Seri. I. 178 Tempers of the mind and 
affections become hereditary, and (as we say) run ina blood. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Gow?. iv. Wks. (1851) 112 Unlesse we shall 
choose our Prelats only out of the Nobility, and let them 
runne in a blood. a1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Matt. xiv. 5 
Cruelty runs in a blood. 1774 SHeripan Kivads wv. ii, Tell 
her ‘tis all our ways—it runs in the blood of our family. 

ll. More particularly: Offspring, child, near re- 
lative, one dear as one’s own offspring. Formerly 
in sing., with pl. 4/oods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 77oylus 11. 545 Now beth nought wroth, 
my blode, my nece. 1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. II. cexlii. 
[ccexxxviii.] 748 To se suche difference within y® realme, and 
bytwene his nephues and blode. 1682 Drypen A/ac FZ, 166 
Thou art my blood where Jonson has no part. 1741 H. 
Watrote Corr. 1.99 I have so many cousins, and uncles, 
and aunts and bloods that grow in Norfolk. . 

b. (Own) flesh and blood: near kindred, children, 
brothers and sisters. See FLESH. 

12. Blood worth mention, good blood; good 
parentage or stock. (Cf. BirTu 56.15 b.) a. Of 
human beings: Noble or gentle birth, good family. 

1393 GowER Conf. III. 330 They be worthy men of blood, 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 92 Bostynge hym selfe of 
his auncestres and kynrede, or of his rychesse or blode. 1642 
Fuurer //oly & Prof. St. v. xix. 436 Others were upstarts, 
men of no bloud. 1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Journ. France & /t. 1. 
97 Blood enjoys a thousand exclusive privileges. 1855 Mac- 
auLay //7st, Eng. III. 209 The highest pride of blood. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life v. (1861) 104 The obstinate prejudice 
in favour of blood, which lies at the base of the feudal and 
monarchical fahrics of the old world. g 

b. Of bred animals: Good breed or pedigree. 
ed J. Scorr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4\188 That quality which 
may be termed the nobility of animal nature ; which 1s called 
blood, and game, in the inferior creatures. 
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BURTON //unt, Songs, Gros-Veneur, In horses and hounds 
there is nothing like blood. 1859 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 269/1 
The limbs .. of a cleanness and beauty of outline enough 
alone to stamp blood on their possessor. 

ce. attr7b. A\so ellipt. 4/ood = blood-horse. 

1800 A. CarLyLe Axtobiog. iii. (1860) 146 A couple of 
grooms leading four fine blood-horses, 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
vii. A bit of a broken-down blood-tit condemned to drag an 
over-loaded cart. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1.228 A politely 
spoken highwayman on a blood mare. ¢1865 R. Sut- 
Livan Lady Betty's Pocket-bk., A spark of quality, who 
drove four bluods. 

13. 7o restore in or to blood: to readmit to for- 
feited privileges of birth and rank those who by 
attainder of themselves or their ancestors lie under 


sentence of ‘corruption of blood’ ; see ATTAINDER. 
rggx Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, un. i. 159 Our pleasure is, That 
Richard be restored tohis Blood. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 
H 76. iii. (1821) 47 His Vncle Sir Edmond is not restored in 
blood. 1752 Jounson Kavbl. No. 192 ?7 A kind of restora- 
tion to blood after the attainder of trade, 
IV. A person. 

+14. [from 1.] One in whom blood flows, a 
living being. Oés. 

c 1250 Gex. & Ex. 1192 A Shusant plates of siluer god Gaf 
he sarra dat faire blod. "a 1300 Cursor M. 1055 Pis abel was 
a blissed blod. c 1314 Guy Warw, (1840)154 Thou fel trey- 
tour, unkinde blod. 1382 Wycuir Deut, xxvii. 26 That he 
smyte the soule of the innocent bluod, 

15. ‘A hot spark, a man of fire’ J.; a ‘buck’, 
a ‘fast’ or foppish man, rake, roisterer. [Gene- 
tally appearing to arise out of sense 5, but in 
many cases associated with sense 12 as if = aris- 
tocratic rowdy.] Obs. in Great Britain except as 
a reminiscence of last century. 

1562 BuLLeyn Sicke Alen, &c. 73 a, A lustie blood, or a 
pleasaunte brave young roister. 1595 SHAKS. Fohn 11.1. 278 
As many and as well-borne bloods as those. 1622 Bacon /ez. 
171,49 The Newes..put diuers Young Bloodsintosucha furie. 
1749 H. Wacpoce Corr.(1237) I. 140 Anecdotes of the doctor’s 
drinking, who, as the man told us, had been a blood. 1763 
Brit. Mag. 1V. 261 The buck and blood [suppose wisdom 
to consist] in breaking windows and knocking down watch- 
men. 19774 Gotpsm. Autior’s Bed-Ch. 4 The drabs and 
bloods of Drury-lane. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, 1. 341 I now 
.. became a blood upon town. 1848 THAcKERAY Van. Fair 
x, A perfect and celebrated ‘blood’ or dandy about town. 
1882 Harfer’s Mag. Mar. ee The (priya ere were com- 
nianded and manned by the bloods of the city [of New York]. 

b. ‘ Young blood’ no longer implies a rake or 
‘fast’ man, but simplya youthful member of a party, 
who brings to it youthful freshness and vigour; cf.8. 

1862 Sat, Rev. 8 Feb. 159 To give the young bloods of the 
present day a notion of what the Northern Circuit was in 
the year 1825. 1885 A/anch, Exam. 13 July 5/6 The younger 
bloods in the Irish party are looking forward with eager 
delight to the occurrence of a scene. 

V. Technical senses. 

+16. A disease in sheep and in swine. Ods. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 48 There is a sicknes among shepe 
..called the bloude. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Ptece 1. 495 The 
Blood in Sheep .. we take to be a sort of Measles or Pox. 
fbtd. 501 The Blood in Swine, or the Gargut, as some call 
it. x77 Winter Syst, Hush. 223 A disorder [in swine] 
generally called (in this part of the country) the blood, 

. A commercial name for Red Coral. 

186x Hume tr. Afoguzin-Tandon un. 1. ti. 88 Five varieties 
of Coral are known in commerce .. 1, the Froth of Blood; 
and the Flower of Blood; 3rd, 4th, and sth, Blood of the 
first, second, and third quality. 

VI. Comé, and Atirib. 

18. General combinations (These being formed at 
will, only a few samples are given): a. attributive, 
as (sense 1) blood-beat, -circulation, -clot, -corpuscle, 
-drop, -mark, -spot, -streamt; (senses 3, 4) blood- 
field, -rite, -sacrifice, -spirit, -trade, -value ; 
(senses 8, 9) blood-affinity, -bond, -brother, -bro- 
therhood, -desccndants, -feud, friend, -kinship, 
-name. . objective, with pres. pple., n. of agent 
or action, as (sense 1) blood-circulating, -spiller, 
spilling, -sprinkling, -sweating; (senses 3-4) 
blood-loving, -offering, -monger, -seller, -wreaker ; 
(sense §) as blood-curdling, -stirring, hence -stir- 
vineness, @.instrumental and locative, as (sense 1) 
blood-bedabbled, -besprinkled, -bubbling, -discoloured, 
-drenched, -dycd, filled, -fiecked, -frozen, -gushing, 
-plashed, -tinctured ; (senses 3, 4) blood-bought, 
-cemented, -defiled, fired, -polluted. A. parasyn- 
thetic and similative, as d/ood-coloured, -faced, 
-hued, etc. 

1865 TyLtor Early Hist. Man. x. 278 The seventh degree 
of *blood-affinity is the limit. 1621 QuarLes Argalus & P. 
(1678) 119 She prostrate lay Before their *blood-bedabled 
feet. 1593 SHaxs. 2 //ex. V7, v. i. 117 O *blood-bespotted 
Neopolitan. 1601 YARRINGTON Two Lament. Traj. u. v. In 
Bullen O. PZ, IV, His dissevered *blood-besprinkled lims. 
1645 RuTHERKorD Tryal 4 Tr. Faith (1845) 178 *Blood- 
bonds, nature-relations are mighty. 1779 Cowper //ymn, 
‘ There is a Fountain’, A *blood-bought free reward. 1879 
Tovp Cycl, Anat. & Phys. 1V. 668/1 In which [apartment] 
are located the "blood ee organs. 1818 CaRLyLe 
Sart. Res. i. vii, A *blood-circulation, visible to the eye. 
1859 Topp Cycl, Anat. 4 Phys. V. 562/2 The “blood-clot 
. generally found contained within the ruptured airsac. 

Het, H. Watrore Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) V.97 A 
*blood-coloured ribband with Death’s head, swords, &c. 
1593 Suaks. 2 Hex, V/, iu. ii, 61 Might. . *blood-consuming 
sighes recall his Life. 1875 B. Tayvtor Faust Il. mi. 171 
With “blood-discolored eyes. 1823 Byron /s/aud 1. iv, 
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*Blood-drops, sprinkled o’er his yellow hair. 1873Symonvs | Par Divers new Exper. (1594) "3 Roile this bloud.. until 


Grk. Poets vii. 227 Hound not Those *blood-faced, snake- 
encircled women on me. 1858 Froupe //ist, Eng. IV. xviii. 
8 A *blood-feud, deep and inetfaceable divided the Douglases 
and the Hamiltons. 1535 Covernace Matt. xxvii. 8 Wher- 
fore the same felde is called the *bloudfelde vnto this daye. 
1645 G. Damiet Poems Wks, 1878 II. 9 Though the “blood- 
fir'd Ruffian, rageing come. 1596 Srensrr FQ. 1. ix.25 Yet 
nathémore .. Could his "blood-frozen heart emboldned bee. 
azgix Ken //y. Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 57_ *Blood- 
gushing Veins. a 1849 MANGAN /’oemts (1859) 121 That lone 
flower, *blood-hued at heart. 1535 CovervAce Jark v. 25 
There was a woman which has a *bloudeyssue twelue yeares. 
1883 A. Lana in Contemp, Rev, Sept. 410 Exogamy is the 
prohibition of marriage within the supposed “blood-kinship, 
as denoted by the family name, 1827 Byron Sardau. 1. 1i. 
238 That “blood-loving beldame, My martial grandam, 
chaste Semiramis. 1858 Giapstone //omer I. 163 In the 
fourth and fifth of the divisions in the Trojan Catalogue 
Homer specifies no *blood-name or namie of race whatcver. 
172§ Pore Odyss. 1. 40 A *blood-polluted Ghost. 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng. xt. Ixv. 279 Not of the Samoeds.. 
*blood-Rites wil we tarry. 180t Moore Ring lvi. 221 Ie 
saw the *blood-scrawled name. a 1674 CLARENDON //is¢. 
Reb, U1. x1. 204 They had.. terrified the People with 
*Blood-Spectacles. 1828 Scotr Nob Roy xxvi, Honour is 
a homicide and a “blood-spiller, 1585 Aue. SANDYS Serv. 
(1841) 257 We shall behold nothing but rape, spoil, *blood- 
spilling. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Aridi Alt. 111. cxliv. 128 
Keeping down the *blood-spirit Bolapbaly inherent in all 
mankind. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 118 There is many a 
broad “blood-spot in your country. 1880 SaintTssury in 
Academy 4 Dec. 397 This same quality of *blood-stirring- 
ness. ¢xaos Lay. 28359 jurren ba stanes mid pan *blod- 
stremes. c1ag0 Lofsong in Lamb. Hom. 207 In his *blod- 
swetunge. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Adt, III. ci. 2 
It is all the same where the war is, so the *blood-trade 
flourishes. 1880 Browninc 472deyke/ 9 Ten thousand camels 
the due, *Blood-value paid perforce for a murder done of 
old. 1382 Wycuir Yosh. xx. 5 Whanne the *bloodwreker 
hym pursue. 

9. Special comb.: tblood-band, a bandage for 
stopping bleeding; blood-baptism, in reference to 
the early Christians, the martyrdom of converts 
who had not been baptized ; blood-bath, ‘a bath 
in warm blood... supposed to be a very powerful 
tonic in great debility from long-continued diseases, 
etc.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v. Bath); also (as in Ger., Du., 
Da., Sw.) awholesaleslaughter, a massacre; blood- 
bay a., a reddish bay (colour); + blood-boltered 
ppl. a., clotted or clogged with blood, ess. having 
the hair matted with blood; [see BALTER]; + blood- 
bulk (cf. buLK); + blood-craft. murderous plot ; 
+ blood-eyes, blood-shot cyes ; blood-fine, a fine 
paid as whole or part compensation for murder ; 
blood-flower (Bot.), Hemanthus ; blood-frenzy, 
a frenzy for shedding blood, homicidal mania; 
blood - hot, excited for bloodshed; + blood- 
hunter, one who tracks the authors of crimes of 
blood, one who tracks criminals; + blood-pud- 
ding, a black-pudding ; blood-rain, rain which 
has acquired a red colour; also an appearance 
produced by the rapid prowth of a minute plant 
which has been referred to the Alge, Pa/mell 
prodigiosa (Treas. Bot.); blood-raw a., (of meat) 
so lightly cooked that the blood remains red and 
liquid ; blood-ripe a., (of fruit) so ripe that the 
juice has become blood-coloured, hence blood- 
ripeness; -}blood-run a., bloodshot; blood- 
sausage, a black-pudding; + blood-shrunk a., 
having the blood or vital principle dried up, 
withered ; blood-stick (see quot.) ; blood-tree 
(Bot.), Croton gossypitfolium , blood-vein, a kind 
of moth (Sradyepeles amalaria); + blood-weed 
(Bot.), a species of Polygonum; + blood-wipe, 
a wound, also a kind of small club or truncheon ; 
blood-wood ; 2 name applied to several foreign 
trecs, e.g. in Jamaica Gordonia hxemaloxylon, in 
Norfolk Island Saloghia lucida, in Australia va- 
rious species of Eucalyplus, in India Lagerstramia 
vegine ; blood-worthy a., sufficient to warrant 
bloodshed ; blood-wound, a wound from which 
blood flows, as distinguished from one in which 
the skin is not broken. 

a1225 Aucr. K. 420 Ne *blod-bendes of seolke. @ 1400 
Morte Arth. 2576 Us bus have a “blodebande. 1837 Car- 
tye Fy, Rev, I. vi. iii. 277 A Great Personage worn out by: 
debauchery was believed to be in want of *Elood-baths, 
1867 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. I. vi. 454 The marriages of 
Emma would seem to have required a *blood-bath as their 
necessary attendant. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4521/4 Stoln ..a 
*blood-bay Mare. 1605 Suaks. .Vacé. 1v.i.123 Now I sec 'tis 
true, For the *Blood-bolter'd Banquo smilesvpon me. 1848 
Mitter First Jvipr. ii. (1857) 23 The old *blood-boltered 
barons. 1563-87 Foxe <f. & J/. (1596) 711/1 His *bloudbulke 
was broken by reason they had so vily beaten him and brused 
him. 1575 Turserv. BA. Venerie 129 Up to the mydryffle 
betweene the *Bloudboulke and the sides. 156 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on Afpoc. (1573) 225b, Fornications, wonderful 
surfetting, *bloudcraftes and counselles. 1607 Torseit Ser- 
pents 695 An Eye-salve against the whitenesse and *bloud- 
eyes. 285x Sir F. PAtcrave .Vorm. 4 Eng. 1. 489 The Were 
or *bloodfine for every Dane who had been killed. 1880 [3ur- 
Ton Xeign QO. Anne Il. xv. 80 The *blood-frenzy called in 
the East running amuck. 1865 Kincsvey //erew. xviii. 227 
He would not allow his men to enter the city while they 
were *bloodhot. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Jf i/diams 262 ‘The sor- 
did and mechanical occupation of a *blood-hunter. 1583 


it come to the nature and shape of a *bloudpudding. 1741 
Riciaroson /’amela I, 94, | hope to make my hands as 
red asa *DBlvod-pudden. 1866 Berkecry in Treas. Bol. I. 
150 One curious point about the fungous *Bloodrain .. 
when cultivated on rice paste. 1882 Guixir Texrt-bh. Geol. 
im. i. § 2. 326 Rain falling through such a dust-cloud 
mixes with it, and..is popularly called *blood-rain. ¢ 1590 
Martowe Faust. iv. g Ile would give his soul to the devil 
for a shoulder of mutton though it were *blood-raw. 1871 
M. Cotuins Afrg. & Merch. 111. xi. 249 An aged mulberry- 
tree .. overladen with “blood-ripe fruit. 1826 FE. Invine 
Babylon V1. 325 The vine of the earth, which hath brought 
her grapes to *blood-ripeness. a 1674 CLarrENnvon //ts?. 
Reb. I. vin. 342 When the eyes of the mind, no more 
*blood-run with passion, did discern things right. 1634 
Forp Merkin Ward. 1. i. (1839) 99 Sending to this *blood- 
shrunk commonwealth A new soul. 1872 Youatt //or7se 
xxii 458 A “blood-stick—a piece of hard wood loaded at one 
end with lead—is used tostrike the fleain into the vein. 1885 
Lavy Brassey The Trades 112 Vhe *blood-tree..when 
wounded, sends forth a juice like btood, 1802 J. ReNNiE Bit- 
terfliesand M.115 The * Blood Vein..appears at the end of 
June. 1611 Cotcr., Playe, a wound, *bloudwipe, sore cut. 
1661 Ray / tis. {1760)144 A small Mace for the Water- Bailiff; 
also another little one called the *Blood- wipe, which they 
use in parting of Frays. 1880 Sitver //andbk. Australia 275 
*Blood-wood and turpentine both hard and durable. 1828 
Soutney in Q. Rev. XX XVIII. 575 In their opinion, the 
differences between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
are what they call *bloodworthy. 1841 Tytter f/ist. Scot. 
(1864) III. 238 The bodies of both .. were unscathed by fire 
or powder, and..no *blood-wound appeared on either. 

Blood (blvd), wv. [f. prec.] ‘ 

1. trans. To cause blood to flow from ; es. in 
Surg, to ‘let blood’, to BLEED (which is more 
common). 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /s/. vit. xx, His horse he bloods, 
& pricks atrembling vein. 1746 W. Tuompson &. NV. Advoc. 
(1757) 4 They (slaughtered oxen] are neither sufficiently 
blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner. 1780 Jo1NsoN 
Lett, I1. cexliv. 158 Yesterday I fasted and was blooded, 
and to day took physick and dined. 1840 Dickens Sar2. 
Rudge \xxxii, Being promptly blooded .. he rallied. 1857 
Livinastone Trav. xii. 223 They had scruples about eating 
an animal not blooded in their own way. 

+b. transf. To let sap flow from (trees). Ods. 

1623 Althorp ATS. in Simpkinson IVashingtons Pref. 50 
Nov. 22 To Dunkley for.. one daie blouding trees £00 o1s. 

2. To wet or smear with blood. 2? Ods. or dal. 

€ 1593 SPENSER Sonn. xx, Let none eversay, That ye were 
blooded in a yeelded pray. 1691 SHADWELL Scowrers.v. i. 
359 She has scratched and blooded me all over. «1700 
Dryven Faéd/es (J.) Reach out their spears afar, And blood 
their points. 1749 Fircpinc Tom Jones vu. xii, Having 
blooded his waistcoat. 1862 Borrow Wild IWales 11.31 
One of the hardest battles which ever blooded English soil. 

3. Venery. To give a hound its first taste, or sight 
and smell of the blood of the gamc it is to hunt. 


Also fig. 
178: P. Beckrorp /unting (1802)97 Here they are blooded 


tofox. 1848 Macautay //est. Eng. 11. 513 It was most im- 
portant .. that his troops should be blooded. 

+4. To raise the blood of, i.c. to make eager 
for combat or bloodshed, to exasperate ; esp. soldiers 
at the beginning of a fight. Ods. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V/1.(J.) The auxiliary forces of French 
and English were much blooded one against another. 1677 
Govt. Venice 6x The consideration of a Sequin .. for every 
Turks head they bring in has .. blooded them against those 
Infidels. 

Blooded (blz-déd), a. [f. Buoon z. or 56. 4+-ED.] 

+1. Stained with blood. Ods. 

caso Lay. 26811 Blodede feldes, falewede nebbes, 1637 
Eart Monmoutn Romulys §& Targvin 155 Rather to haue 
his hands blouded than his head crowned. 

2. Having (hot, cold, or other) blood. 

1805 W. Saunvers J/in, Waters 14 Greater..in the warm, 
than in the cold blooded aniinals. 1835 Marryat Ol/a 
Podr. xiv, Being .. all cold-blooded animals. 

3. Of horses: Of good breed. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuompson Aad? idt, 1. Ixii. 241 A few tho- 
roughly-blooded {horses] of the english breed. 1858 O. W. 
Homes Aut. Break/.-t. (1865) 14 Let me beg you .. not to 
speak of a ‘thorough-bred’ as a ‘ blooded’ horse, unless he 
has been recently phlebotomised. 1883 A. S. Ilaroy But yer 
Wom. 118 He had in his stables .. blooded animals of the 
purest race. 

+ Bloo'der. Ods. [f. Buoop v.+-rnl.] Le 
who or that which draws or lets blood. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxix. (1495) 244 Sanguis- 
suga is a bloder other a leche. 

Bloo'd-guilt. [f. Boop + Guitt, after next.] 
The guilt of unrighteons bloodshed. 

1882 F. Harrison Crests in Egyptg It would be blood-guilt 
in this country to enforce these guarantees at the cost of 
war. 

Bloo-d-guilty, 2. [f. as prec. + Guitty.] 
Guilty of bloodshed ; responsible for the murder 
or «leath of any one. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer, 34 Murthered by her owne blood- 
guiltie hands. 1795 Sournty Joan of sirc 1x. 24 That 
proud prelate, that blood-guilty man. 1858 Gey. P. THomp- 
son Andi Alt, I. lvi. 221 Look at Spain.. and see whether 
no solemn lesson has been read to the blood-guilty. : 

Hence Blood - gui‘ltiness, blood-guilt. So 
also Blood-gui-ltless a., guiltless or innocent of 
bloodshed or murder. 

1535 Coverpate #’s. |. [iJ 14 Delyuer me from bloudgylty- 
nesse 0 God. 1649 Mitton Lekon, xix. Wks. (1851) 478 Hee 
hathconfess‘d. . the bloodguiltiness of all this Warr to lie upon 
hisown head. 1753 H. Wacroce Lett. //, Mann 1833) IIL. 
40 (D.) Tam glad you have got rid of your duel blood-guilt- 
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less. 3884 IVcekly Times 10 Oct. 3/3 It would be blood. 
guiltiness. ; 

Bloo-d-hea:t. The ordinary heat of blood in 
the healthy human body. commonly marked in 
thermometers at 98 6° Fahr., though ically rising 
in the interior of the body to 100°. Also fig, 

1812 L. Iluntrin Examiner 25 May 322/2 It has a knack. 
of being at blood-heat. 1849 Toon Cycl. Anat, & Phys. 1V. 
115/ Iibrin .. subjected to a blood-heat, begins to change 
into matter, such as that now described. 

attrib, 1868 Lessons Mid, Age 48 Vhe opinions we held 
so feverishly..in the blood-heat season of youth. 


Bloo'dhound. 

1. A large, very keen-scented dog (Canis san- 
guinarius), formerly much used for tracking large 
yame, stolen cattle, and huinan fugitives. Theie 
are three important brecds, the English, Cuban, 
and African, 

31350191, Palerne 2183 Scize blod-houndes bolde. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 40 Bloode hownde, mol/osus. 1483 Cath. 
Ang/. 35A Bludehunde. 1548 Hatt Chron. Rich. 1/1, an. 
3. 26,1 Pleiyng the parte of a good hlood hunde. 1624 Carr. 
Saitu Virginia U1. 32 They follow him like bloud-hounds. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. [frst 11. 166 The bloodhound was a 
dog of great use & high esteem among our ancestors. 1820 
Keats S¢, Agnes xli, The wakeful bloodhound rose, and 
shook his hide. 

2. fig. applied to men: A hunter for blood. 

@ 1400 Morte Arth. 3641 And gere theme brotheliche blenke, 
alle 3one blod-hondes. 1550 CovervaLe Sfir. f'erle xi. 
Wks. 1844 I. 128 Manasses.. was a very bloodhound and 
atyrant. 1818 Scott //rt. Mid. xxxiii, The blood-hounds 
of the law were so close after me. 

3. altrib. 

1820 Byron A/ar. Fal.iv. ii. 248 To have set he bloodhound 
mob on their patrician prey. 1864 ites 17 Nov., Possess- 
ing an almost bloodhound instinct in following up the very 
faintest tracks, 

Bloodied (blzdid), f/. 2. [f. Broopy v.+ 
-EDLJ] Made bloody ; smeared with blood. 

1597 SHaxs. 2 flex, {1.1.38 A Gentleman.. That stopp’d 
by me, to breath his bloodied horse. 1631 Hryuin //:s¢. S¢. 
George 256 Raging with bloudied swords. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles vi. xxxv, Broken plate and bloodied mail. 187: Ros- 
seian Stay & Scrip xxxii, His bloodied banner crossed his 
mouth, 

t+ Bloo-dierly, adv. Obs. [cf. former-ly.] A rarc 
and obsolete formation for: More bloodily. 

1602 Warner A Jb, Eng. 1x. li. (1612) 230 A bloodier Law 
vsde hloodierly was never heard or shall. 

+ Bloo-diful, a. nonce-wd, Full of blood, 
bloody. 

1583 Stanynurst ners 1. (Arb.) 29 Bluddyful altars. 

Bloodily (blv-dili), adv. [f. Buoopy a. + -ty?.] 
In a bloody manner (sec senses of the adj.) ; with 
blood (shed) ; as blood (0ds.); bloody-. 

1565 JewEL Repl. /farding (1611) 248 Christs Blood is not 
Really or Bloodily Present. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, ui. iv. 
92 Mine Enemies Today at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd. 
1649 Br. Hart Cases Conse. (1650)95 Vhis false and bloodily: 
uncharitable ground. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol. 69 All of 
that Religion ar bloodilie minded. 1749 Fietpinc Yom 
Fones x1. 1x, ‘You are always so bloodily wise,’ quoth the 
husband. 1780 Burke Sch. Bristol Wks. 111. 384 Bloody 
executions (often bloodily returned’. 1830 G.S. Faser Dif. 
Romanism 386 Christ..who once, upon the altar of the 
cross, offered himself bloodily. 1861 Pearson Zarly & 17. 
Ages Eng. 170 The Welsh were bloodily beaten back. 

Bloodiness (blv-dinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. Bloody state or condition. 

1s9t Percivatce Sf. Dict., Ensangrentamiento, bluddines. 
@ 1617 Hieron Ji*és, (x620) II. 472 The brine..to be purged 
from the bloudinesse it hath sucked out of the flesh. 1617 
Mark uam Cava, vi. g And bloodines of sides [of a horse]. 

2. Sanguinary quality, tendency to bloodshed. 

1610 Heatrey St. clug. Citse of God 784 What goodnesse 
they changed into bloudinesse. @ 1674 CLARENDON //ist. 
Reb. WI. xi. 156 War .. carried on.. with some circuin- 
stances of bloodiness. 1685 ISaxteR Paraphr. NV. 7. Acts 
xv. 29 Do nothiny that. .savoureth of cruelty and bloodiness. 

Blooding (blvdin), v4/. sé. [f. BLoop v.] 

1. The letting of blood, blecding; wounding 
with loss of blood. 

1597 Lowe Chyrury. (1634) 369 Blouding, which the 
Greckes call Phlebotomia. 1653 Witte tr. Primrose's 1 of. 
Err. w. 255 Bloodding is never good fora Flegmatick man. 
1741 Monro Axaz, ted. 3) 68 Surgeons. .trust to the Blood- 
ing. 1852 James Peguintllo 1.97 The young baronet .. re- 
ceived, himself, a far more severe blooding. 

attrib, 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2079/4 A Chesnut Mare 
with a swelling on her neck, about her blooding place. 

2. The action of giving hounds a first taste of 
and appetite for blood (see BLoon v. 3). 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ rit. Sports tu. iv. § 5.175 The ne- 
cessity for blooding the hounds is the..most immediate ob- 
ject of cub-hunting. 1876 Wayte-Metvitte Auter/e/to 
xxv. 273 The honour of blooding a pack of hounds. 

+ Bloo'ding, sé. Os. [i. Bioup sé., app. after 
pudding; cf. Buackinc, Livertnc.] A black- 
pudding. 

1460 Townelcy Myst. 89 Oure mete now begyns.. Two 
blodynges, I trow, a liveryng betwene. 1562 A fol. ['rre 
Afasse (1850) 10 Will ye inwibit the folks to eat bloodings, 
or pigeons, or capons, such as are killed by stifling? 1639 
Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Uni, xxxvi, The pudding. 
maker..maketh puddings and sawsages. chitterlings, liver- 
ings, bluddings. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict, (Morell 1, A 
blooding, or blood pudding, afexaéso, 

+ Blood-i:ron. O¢s. [f. Boop 5d. + lion sé.) 


An instrument for letting blood ; a lancet. 
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BLOODISH. 


©1440 Promp, Parv. 40 Bloodeyryn, bledynge yryn. 1451 
Javent. in Test. Ebor. U1. 118 De blode yrens et launcettes 
injcase, 1§23 Fitzners. //usd. § 58 Take a bloud yren.. 
and smyte hym bloudde on bothe sydes. 

+ Bloo‘dish, 2. Ods. [f. BLoop+-1sH.] Of 
the nature or appearance of blood. 

1530 Patscar. 306/2 Blodisshe, sanguinolent. 1547 BooRDE 
Brev. Health \xxiii. 23 Yf the blode do come frome the 
lyver the urine is clere blouddyshe. 

+ Bloo'd-le s, sd. Ots. In 1 blédlé&s(s, 4 
blodles ; [OE. f. é/éd blood + “éss letting:—O 
Teut. */s-s?-z, for */€r-t7-2, f. /étan to let. Cf. 
OE. bibd-letan to let blood.] Letting of blood. 

c¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 146 Blodlzs is to forganne fiftyne 
nihtum zr hlafmesse. 1387 Trevisa Hfgden Rolls Ser. 
VI. 115 Pe nynbe day after his blodles [ fost phlebotomiam). 

Bloodless (blz‘dlés), c. [f Buoop sd. +-LEss.] 

1. Without blood ; Aezce, lifeless ; also fig. 

ai225 St. Marher. 18 Blodles ant banles, dumbe ant 
deaue. 1552 Hutoet, Bloudles, or wythout bloude. 1594 
Snaxs. Rich, ///, 1. ii. 7 Thou bloodlesse Remnant of that 
Royall Blood. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. i. xiii. 256 
These things..do befall wounds, exiccated by the Suns 
heat..insomuch that they are left bloudless. 1881 /zter- 
nat. Rev. X1, 76 A slave to a dry and bloodless system. 

b. Pale from a diminished supply of blood to 
the surface of the body; pallid. 

1sg2 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 1037 Overcome by doubt and 
bloodless fear. 1593 — 2 Hen. V/, i. ii. 162 A timely-parted 
Ghost, Of ashy semblance, meager, pale and bloodlesse. 
1718 Pore /éiad xu. 365 He stands..a bloodless image of 
despair. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 45 She knotted her 
hands behind her In a knot of bloodless gray. 

2. Not attended with bloodshed. 

16or SHaxs. Twel. N.u. v. 117 Silence like a Lucresse 
knife; With bloodlesse stroke my heart doth gore. 1604 
Hieron Is. I. 569 How can a masse a pardon bring, Sith 
‘tis a bloud-lesse offering? 1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. U1. 
xiii. 119 A bloodless victory. 

Hence Bloo-dlessly a/v., Bloo‘dlessness. 

1820 Byron AJar. Fal. vy. iii. 48 She .. Shall .. bloodlessly 
and basely yield Untoa bastard Attila. 1863 Le Fanu House 
by Churchy.{ed. 2) 111. 174 Glaring bloodlessly at the justice. 
1883 Miss Brapoon Gold. Cadf xxviii. 329 Hands almost 
transparent in their bloodlessness. 


+ Blood-let, //. 2. Ods. In 3 blod-leten [from 
the phrase fo /et blood: see BLoop sb, 1 d.]_ Bled 
(surgically). 

a12zz5 Auncr. R. 260 Two maner men habbed neode uorte 
eten wel, & drinken wel—swinkinde men, & blod-letene. 


Blood-letter (blz dle:ta:). [OE. 6d létere 
see prec.).] He who or that which lets blood. 

crooo fELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 117 Fleboto- 
warius, blodlztere. c1440 Promp, Parz. 40 Bloode latare. 
1612 WoooaLt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) x19, I have seen the 
like once done by an ignorant blood letter. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine 10 It’s a self-acting blood-letter. 

Blood-letting (blzdle:tin). [see prec.] The 
action or process of letting blood ; phlebotomy. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 14 Pe uttre riwle .. of ower werkes, & of 
ower blod letunge. ¢1400 Poem Blood-lett.in Rel. Ant. 1. 
383 Maystris that uthyth blode letyng. 1623 CockERAM 
Phlebotomie, bloud-letting. x165r Witmie tr. Prinzroase’s 
Pop. Err. 1, 236 There are many that..use purging and 
bloud-letting every yeare. 1866 A. Funt Privc. Med. (1880) 
134 The evils of bloodletting arise from its spoliative effect. 

- fig. 

1883 Scofswtan 6 Sept. 5/3 Exacting the fines incurred ..a 
form of bloodletting which would be at once wholesome 
and effective. 

Blood-like (bla‘dlaik), 2. [f. BLoop 56, + LIKE.] 

1. Resembling blood. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. v. 184 Pe Mone all rede wes 
sene Blwd lyk. 1855 Browninc Serenade at Villa, Blood- 
like, some few drops of rain. 

2. Like one of good blood ; like a blood (horse). 

1885 Bells Life 15 June 1/3 A brown horse..with immense 
bone and muscular development, and fine blood-like style. 

+Bloo-dling. Oés. [fas prec. + -LInc.] A 
black-pudding or blood-pudding. 

335% Fiorio, /zsanguinacci, bloodlings, or blood-pud- 
ings. 

+ Bloo‘dly, 2. Obs. rare. [+-L¥1.]=Buoopy. 

1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 45 This 
bloudly, cruel! and outragious attempt. x591 Horsey 
Trav. (1857) 257 The race of that bloudly generacion. 

Bloo'd-mo:ney. [f. as prec. + Money.] 

Moncy paid as the price of blood: a. A re- 
ward for bringing about the dcath of another; 
money paid to a witness who gives evidence lead- 
ing to the conviction of a person upon a capital 
charge. b. Money paid to the next of kin as 
compensation for the slaughter of a relative. 

1535 CoverRDALE A/a?t. xxvii. 6 It is not laufull to put 
them in to the Gods chest for it is bloudmoney. 1818 Cos- 
nett Resid. U, S. (1822) 228 Spies and blood-moncy bands. 
1862 Hi. Marryat )’car iz Sweden 1. 160 [She] received a 
thousand marks of pure silver as blood-moncy for the mas- 
sacre of her hushand and her two sons, 1862 R. Patterson 
Liss. Hist. & Art 186 The village benefited by the blood- 
money that was brought home; the Zemindar, or headman, 
was paid a tribute or hush-money. 1862 Mary I. Roctrs 
Dom, Life Palestine 295 We was.. condemned to pay a 
certain sum, as ‘ 6/o0d-money,' to the heirs of the deceased. 

Blood-red (blz-dre:d), a. ed like blood. 

1297 Kk. Grouc. 313 An robe..of blodrede scarlet. ¢ 1440 
Sir Gowther 452 in Utterson £. /. I. 180 God sent Sir 
Gowghter..A blode rede stede, and armour bryzht. 1657 

N. Dutinesty Brachy-Martyr. xxvi. 94 A blood-red comet 
with a flaming beard. 1827 Heser //ymn St. Stephen's 
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Day, His blood red banner streams afar. 
Heroes vy. 61 Drinking the blood-red wine. 

Bloo'd-rela‘tion. [see RELATIoN.] A per- 
son related (to another) by birth or consanguinity ; 
a kinsman. Hence Blood-rela‘tionship, con- 
sanguinity, kinship; also fg. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xx. II. 113 Cousins, and the more 
distant blood-relations, 1837 Marryat Ol/a Podr. xxxiv, 
Blood relationship has nothing to do with it. 1878 Be t tr. 
Gegenbauer's Conp, Anat. 5 Thé Blood-relationship of Or- 
ganisms or Phylogeny. 

Bloo-d-re‘lative, = prec. 

1863 HawtHorne Our Home 1. 26 They .. announced 
themselves as blood-relatives of Queen Victoria. 

Bloo‘d-root. A popular name of several 
plants: esp.the Tormentil (Potentilla Tormentilla) ; 
Crimson Crane’s Bill (Gerandum sanguineum), and 
Red Puccoon (Sengutnaria canadensis) of N. 
America. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 48 The sixth [kind of Geranium] is 
called Sanguine roote, or Bloud roote. 1722 Duprey in 
Phil. Trans. 295 Remedies for the sting of a Rattle- 
snake; among others. .is a Root they call Blood-root. 1865 
PARKMAN Champlain ix. (1875) 307 The white stars of the 
bloodroot gleamed among dank, fallen leaves. 

Bloodshed (blzd,fed), sd. (a) [f. the phrase 
to shed blood.} 

l. The spilling or shedding of blood ; slaughter. 

1536-40 Pilgrim's T. 396in Thynne A ximadz. App. 88 For 
by bloud-shed they hop to be kepyd in stall. 1541 Act 33 
Hen, VIII, xii. (titée), An acte for mourder and malicious 
bloudshed within the courte. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 139 
?7 He took the French Lines without Bloodshed. 1876 
Green Short Hist. vi. § 3 (1882) 295 The accession of 
Henry the Seventh ended the long bloodshed of the Civil 
Wars. 

+ 2. A single act of bloodshedding, a slaughter, 
a murder. (With p/ural.) Obs. 

1594 Hooker £ccd. Pod. wv. (x617) 167 Mutuall combus- 
tions, bloud-sheds and wastes. 1620 J. WiLKinsoN Coroners 
& Sherifes 67 A sherife may inquire of blood-sheddes 
in his turne. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. x. 226 The 
violent bloodsheds of the Papists upon the Protestants. 

+3. The shedding or parting with one’s own 
blood ; orzg. said of the death of Christ, who in 
voluntarily submitting to death is said to have 
‘shed his blood’ for the salvation of men. ? Ods. 

?ar1s00 Chester Pi. 1. (1843) 6 His scourginge, his whip- 
pinge, his bloude shedd and passion. 1587 Gotoinc De 
Mornay xxxii. 513 The countries are conquered to Jesus 
Christ by those fewe Disciples preaching his bloudshed and 
shedding their owne. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D, ii. (ed. 
12) 10 He came up to me—with a piece of spongious coral- 
line to ease me of my bloodshed. 

+ 4. = Bioop-snor sé, and adj. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1.68 Who. .hath not suf- 
fered the least Taraxis (or Bloud-shed) in his Eye. 1702 
Lond. Gaz, No. 3853/4 Had a little Bloodshed in the inside 
Corner of his right Eye. 

1658 A. Fox Wertz’ Surg.11. ix. 82, 1 undertake to heal... 
wounded Eyes and eye-lids, though they he never so much 
bloudshed. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3254'4 Light grey Eyes 
often Bloodshed. 

Bloodshedder (blz‘d,fe:dar). One who sheds 
blood, one who commits slaughter ; a murderer. 

1530 TinDALE Pract. Prelates Wks. 11. 264 A cruel and 
unrighteous bloodshedder. 1611 Biste Ecclus. xxxiv. 22 
Hee that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
shedder. 1862 MayHew Crim. Prisons 145 The blood- 
shedder who was passing the prison yard moodily. 

Bloodshedding (bluv-djfe:din), v7. sd. 

1. The shedding of blood, slaughter. 

a12zz5§ Aucr. R. 50 Mid hore blodshedunge irudded & 
ireaded, ase pe martirs weren. 1297 R. Giouc, 548 Perafter 
com muche blodssedinge. 1494 Fasyan v. Ixxxvi. 64 The 
Kynge whiche is cruell and full of blode shedynge. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, ww. vii. 108 These hands are free from 
guiltlesse bloodshedding. 1868 GLApstone Fuv. Mundi x. 
(1870) 384 With respect to blood-shedding, the morality of 
the Greeks of Homer was extremely loose. 

+b. The shedding of one’s own blood; submis- 
sion to a bloody death. Cf. BLoopsHED 3. Oés. 

41533 Fritu Disput. Purgat. (1829) 136 Jesus Christ .. 
hath delivered us through his blood-shedding. 1583 
Stusses Anat. A bus. u.116 Y¢ precious death, passion, blood- 
shedding, and obedience of Christe Jesus. 

Blood:she'dding, ///. a. rave. That sheds 
blood, that causes death by bloodshed. 

1633 Costlie Whore wv. iii.in Bullen O. PZ, The halter, 
poyson, or bloodshedding blade. 1826 E. Irvinc Babylon 11. 
vit. 183 To deliver them with a blood-shedding vengeance. 


Bloodshot (blzd,{pt), a. and sé. [Shorter 
form of BLOoD-SHOTTEN (shot being the later form 
of the pa. pple.).] A. adj. 

1. Of the eye: Over-shot or suffused with blood ; 
having the exposed part of the eyeball more or 
less tinged with blood from inflammation of the 
blood-vessels of the conjunctiva. 

{15sz Hutort, Bloudeshot in the eye.] @ 1618 RaveicH 
Revit, (1664) 124 Those whose Eyes are blood-shot. 21679 
T. Goopwin Ws. (1865) X. 149 As we say of the eye that it 
is blood-shot, so we may of the heart that it is sin-shot. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 44 Pale checks and blood-shot eyes 
her grief express. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. x10 His eyes 
were bloodshot ; his cheeks pale and livid. 

2. fig. and transf. 

1851 THackeray “ng. //umt.i.(1858) 43 What fever was 
boiling in hii, that he should see all the world blood-shot ? 
Pe QV. Rev. Apr. 412 The papal scare assumed a novel and 
a bloodshot hue. |LCf Broopstot v. quot. 1593.) 
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BLOOD-STRANGE. 


+ B. sé. [The adj. used absolutely.] Ods. 

+1. An effusion of blood, resulting from inflam. 
mation of the conjunctiva of the eye. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts 582 Very profitable for the 
bleardness or bloud-shot of the eyes. 167x SALMON Syx. 
Med. 1, lit. 128 Ophtalmia, Inflamation of the Eyes, is that 
which is called by some Blood-shot. 

+2. An effusion of blood in any other part. Oés. 

161x Cotcr., Exgeleure, a chilblane; or, the bloud-shot 
which cold settles, and congeales, vpon the fingers. 


+Blood-shot (blv-d{pt), v. Obs. Also 7 blood- 
shoote. [App. the original form was d/0d-shot, 
from the adj. without analysis (cf. o blind); blood- 
shoot being a later ‘rational’ alteration founded on 
analysis, as we might from favic-stricken deduce 
a verb to fanic-strike.| To make blood-shot. 

1578 [cf. BLoop-sHoTTiNG}. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 
fa 1 will bloud-shot mine eies, that all may seeme sanguine 
they looke on. 1632 Heywoop /ron Age u. v. i. Wks. 1874 
II 1. 423 This sad spectacle, Which blood-shootes both mine 
eyes. 1643 Ausw. Ld. Digby's Apol. 22 All that might 
bloud-shot other mens eys. 

Blood-shotten (blz difp:t'n), 2. (sb.) arch. 
[An instrumental combination like pavic-stricken, 
blood-stained, {. shotten, pa. pple. of Suoor z. ; 
thus meaning ‘ shot’ or suffused with blood.] 

A. adj. Earlier form of BLoop-sHoT :; now arch. 

P1507 Commnunyc. (W. de W.) Bij, My ghoostly eyen.. 
ben biodeshotten with fleshly luste. 1544 PHAER Regis. 
Lyfe (1546) Cvj, A wete cloute thereof.. healeth blood- 
shotten eles. 1641 Lp. J. Dicsy SP. 2 Ho. Com. 21 Apr. 11 
Let us take heed of a blood-shotten eye of Judgement. 
1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xiii. (1862) 431 My eyes .. were 
strongly blood-shotten. 

+ B. sb.=Buioop-suor sé. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvi. 279 It is good against the 
webbe and bloudshotten of the eyes. 

Hence + Bloo'd-sho:ttenness. 

1659 GauDEN Tears Ch. (1659) 60 Bring down such a 
Rheume and blood-shottennesse into mens eyes. 1684 tr. 
Bonet’s Alerc. Compit. xii. 391 Pain of the eyes, Inflam- 
mation, Bloudshottenness. 

+ Bloo‘d-sho:tting, w4/. sb. Obs. Also 6 
-shoting, 6-7 -shooting. [f. BLoop-sHoT v., and 
similarly varied in form.] = BLooDsHoT sé, I. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens, Good agaynst the bloodshoting of the 
eyes. 1579 LancHaM Gard. Health (1633) 568 Apply it to 
the eyes..to stop the flux of bloud of the saine, or blood- 
shooting. x60x Hottanp Péiny 11. 42 To cure..the bloud- 
shotting or red streaks, in the white [of the eies]. 

Blood-spavin: see SPAVIN. 

Blood-stain (blz-dstZin), sé. [An attrib. comb. 
of BLoop and Stain sé.; cf. blood-stained.) A 
stain or discolouring mark made by blood. 

1838 Dickens O. T2vzst (1850) 257/2 Whether it is a wine- 
stain, fruit-stain..or blood-stain. 1864 Derby Mercury 14 
Dec., Species of plants and animals which put on the ap- 
pearance of blood stains. ; : 

So Blood-stain, v. [A poetic formation, deduced 
from blood-stained.| To stain with blood. 

1816 Byron Szege Cor. xxii, Your fellows. .in a fiery mass, 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

Blood-stained (blu dstzind), 2. [An instru- 
mental comb.: see BLoop sé. VI, and STaINED.] 
Stained with blood. /¢. and fg. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 /Yex./V, 1. iii. 107 Swift Seuernes flood .. 
Blood-stained with these Valiant Combatants. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xv. 301 The blood-stain’d exile, ever doom’d to 


roain. 1870 Bryant /éad x. I. 303 O’er his shoulders threw 
the blood-stained hide. 5 

Blood-stone (blz‘dstdun). 

1. A name applied to certain precious stones 
spotted or streaked with red, supposed in former 
times to have the power of staunching bleeding, 
when worn as amulets; particularly the modern 
HELIOTROPE, a green variety of jasper or quartz, 
with small spots of red jasper looking like drops 
of blood; also the he/otropfe of Pliny, ‘a leek- 
green stone (prase or plasma) veined with blood- 
red (jasper), the latter so abundant as to give a 
general red reflection to the whole when it was 
put in water in the face of the sun.’ Dana. 

1ssx I. Witson Logike 43 ‘The bloodstone stoppeth blood, 
1587 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 251 To the said Thomas 
my bloode stone. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2040/4 Lost..a 
Necklace of Green Blood-stones. 1747 DincLey Geis in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 503 The Blood-Stone, is green, veined 
or spotted with red and white. 1874 Westropp Prec. 
Stones 51,113 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 309/2 The 
opaque [stones], white and coloured, such as the opal, the 
sardonyx, the agate, the onyx, the blood-stone. ; 

2. Hematite, a red iron-ore. (Perhaps only in 
Dicts., as a verbal rendering of hematites, applied 
by Pliny also to the gem: see HEMATITE). 

1864in WessTER. 1880 Lewis & Snort Lat, Dict., Hzma- 
zites, bloodstone, a kind of red iron-ore. : 

Bloo'd-strange. //erd. [Skinner suggested 
‘as if=blood-stringe, from its checking bleeding 
(a stringendo sanguinem)’ ; and Parkinson speaks 
of its use as a styptic: but -strange, -strizge, can 
hardly have been taken, for the nonce, from L. 
stringére. It may possibly be a corruption of ME. 
streng ‘string, tie’; hardly of carly ME. strenge 
‘strength, force’, or of staunch. ‘The word looks 
rather like an Eng. adaptation of a German or 


BLOOD-SUCK. 


Dutch name: cf. Ger. Aarnstrenge morbid retention 
of urine, dysury, to which *4/zéstrenge would be 
analogous, though no evidence of its use has been 
found.] An obsolcte name of the Mousetail (4/yo- 
surus minimus). Found in the Herbals since 
Lytc, but apparently never in popular use. 

1578 Lyte Dodoers 1, \xv.96 It is called in English Mouse 
tayle and Bloud strange. 1897 Gerarn /lerbal xcv. § 4. 
346 Mousetaile is called .. in English Bloodstrange. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. 501 Blood-strange, 1 think cor- 
tuptly from blood-staying. 1863 Prior (?’lant-1, 25. 

+ Bloo-d-suck, v. Oés. [f. Boop sé. + Suck v.] 
trans. To suck blood from; said of leeches. Also 


fig. To extort money from, rob by extortion. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., owe ought 
he to be ruled that hath ben blode sucked. 1592 GreENE 
Upst. Conrtier in f/arl, Misc. (Malh.) H. 245 ‘Thus blood- 
sucketh he the poore for his owne priuate profite, 

Blood-sucker (blo-dsv:kax). [f. Buoop sé. + 
Sucker: cf. prec.] 


1. An animal which sucks blood ; es/. the leech. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1V. 243 Virgill prewe a 
goldene blood soukere in to pe hotme ofa pitte. 1533 
Exryor Cast, Helth (1541) 61 Evacuation by wormes founde 
in waters called bloudde suckers, or leaches, 1579 Lanc- 
HAM Gard. [/ealth (1633) 66 If one haue drunke a Horse- 
leech, or Bloudsucker, 1698 Van Leeuwennoek in /?A/Z. 
Trans. XX. 174 A small Guat, of that sort that..are no 
Blood-Suckers. 1840 E. Napier Scenes & Sp. For. Lands 
I. Pref. 32 The blood-sucker, a large kind of lizard, though 
perfectly harmless, is so called from his ferocious appear- 
ance and bloodstained countenance. 

+2. One who draws or sheds the blood of an- 
other; a blood-thirsty or blood-guilty person. Ods. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on A poc. (1§73) 92 He hath re- 
serued this time to hymself, when he will reward the bloud 
suckers. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 315 ‘The 
seuenth bloud-sucker after beastlie Nero, was Decius. 
a 1659 CLEVELAND Ox O. 7, Sick in Craik I]. 31 Fall Thou 
subtle bloodsucker, thou cannibal ! 

3. fig. One who extorts or preys upon another's 
money or substance ; an extortioner; a sponger, 

1668 R. Lestrance Vrs, Onev. (1708) 13, 1... cast my Eye 
upon a certain ‘l'ax-gatherer .. ask’d the Devil, whether 
they had not of that sort of Blood-suckers among the rest, 
in their Dominions. 1724 Swirt lW&s, (1841) H. 3 While 
there is a silver sixpence left, these blood-suckers will 
never be quiet. 1857 S. OsBorn Quedah xx. 276 A floating 
population .. of pirates and those bloodsuckers who lived 
upon them. i 

Bloo'd-su:cking, v/. sé. and A//. a. (cf. prec.] 

1593 SHaks. 3 //en. V/, Iv. iv. 22 The rising of blood- 
sucking sighes. 1601 Yarrincton Two Lament, Traj. u. 
ii, in Bullen O. PZ. 1V, Blood-sucking Avarice. 1648 //2- 
ing of Fox 17 Cannibals..compar’d with the Blood-sucking 
Sectaries, lose the style of cruelty. 1683 Addr. /r. Boston 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 1857/3 Not contented with the Blood- 
sucking of a Monarch so matchless Merciful. 1836 9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11.907/2 The mouth is formed .. as in 
the blood-sucking Diptera. 

+ Bloo'd-su:pper. Vés. [f. Boon sd. + Sup v.] 
A blood-thirsty person. (Frequent in 16th c.) 

1524S. Fisu Supfplic. Begg. (1529) 5 A cruell, deuelisshe 
bloudsupper. a1563 Bae Se/. IWVks. (1849) 324 Killed by 
these unsaciate blood-soupers for his truths sake. 

Blood-thirst (blz‘dpaist). Thirst for blood, 
eagerness for bloodshed. 

1587 Alirr. Mag., Malin xii, Bloudthirst cryes for ven- 
geaunce, athis hand. 1610 Heatey S?. Ang. Citie of God 
(1620) 91 Sylla‘s. .intollerable pride and bloud-thirst. 1882 
L. Brace Gesta Chr. 273 It could control..the passions and 
hate and bluod-thirst of men, 

+ Bloo'd-thi:rster. Ods. 
for blood ; a bloodthirsty man. 

ts60 Daus tr. Séefdane’s Comm. 251b, The cruell coun- 
selles of bludthirsters. 1564 Hawarp Eutropius 95 He de- 
meaned hymselfe wy th great cruelty, and as a bloudthyrster. 

So ¢ Blood-th:irsting A//. a. =next. 

a1617 Hieron IVks. 1. 20 The malicious and bloud-thirst- 
ing humour of Cain. 1642S. Asu Best Refuge 7 Blood-thirst- 
ing Saul. 1763 Cuurcuite DxedZist 11, 68 (D.) Assassination, 
her whole mind Blood-thirsting, on her arm reclin’d. 


Bloodthirsty (blv-dp5:1sti), 2. [see TuirstyYa.] 
Thirsting for blood, eager for bloodshed. 

1535 CoverDALE Ps. xxv. 9 O destroye not my soule with 
the synners, ner my life with the bloudthurstie. 158z Mar- 
BEcK Bk, of Notes 753 God will abhorre those bloudthirstie 
and deceiptfull men. 1639 G. Damiet Ecclus. xxii. 86 Some 
busines for blood-thirsty Swords. 1809 Syp. Smitn Jiks. 
(1867) I. 160 The rage of an insane and bloodthirsty faction. 

Hence Bloo‘dthi:rstily, Bloo*dthi:rstiness. 

1880 J. Hawtuorne £. Quentin, etc. WH. 12 Gentlemen 
.. wore long swords with basket hilts, and were blood- 
thirstily polite in using the same. 1649 Br. Revnotps Seri, 
Hosea iii. 9 The bloudthirstinesse ofthe Leech. 1862 Sitiri.cy 
Nuge Crit.§ 5. 209 Even the bloodthirstiness of Alva could 
not rival his master’s. 

Blood-vessel (blv‘dve:sél). One of the flexible 
tubcs (veins or arteries) in the bodies of animals 
which convey the blood throughout the system. 

1694 SALMON /atrica 1. v. 244/2 Some of the Blood-vessels, 
chiefly the Arteries .. must be broken, 1718 J. Cuamper- 
LAYNE Nelte. Philos. (1830) I. iv. § 3 A Tunicle full of Blood- 
Vessels ; that is of Veins and Arteries. 1836 Dickens SA. 
Boz v. 19/1 She burst a bloodvessel one mornin’, and died. 

Bloo'd-warm, z. As warm as blood ; of the 
normal temperature of blood in the body. 

1577 B. Gooce f/eresbach’s [1 ns6.(1586) 130b, Seeth them 
together. .and give it him bludwarme in themoming. 1719 
Hauxsare Phys.-Mech. Exper. Supp. 255, 1 caus'd some 
Water to be heated about Blood-wann. 


One who thirsts 


933 
b. jig. 


1837 emerson Al/sc. (1855) 94 This writing is hlood-warmn, 

Blood-wite (blodwait). Also (incorrectly) 
-wit, [OE. d/ddzfte, f. dléd blood + wfte punish- 
ment, penalty, finc.] 

1. A penalty for bloodshed: a. in O17 English 
Law, A tine for shedding blood, to be paid to 
the aldorman or king, in addition to the were- 
gild, or legal value of the life destroyed, paid to 
the family of the person killed. 

[a 1000 Lam, Ps. xv. 4 (Bosw.) Of blodum odde of blod- 
witum.) 1228 Ales. Ripon (1882) 1. 52 Blodewyt. ¢1250 
Gloss, Law Terms in Rel, Ant. 1. 33 Blodwite, quite de 
sanc espondu. 1609 Skene Neg. Afay. 67 Bludeweit hes na 
place within burgh. 1614 Secpen 7rtles Hon, 263 Wite.. 
is a Punishment or Mulct, as in our words occurring in old 
monuments, Blodwite, Frirthwite, and the like. 1754 
Erskine /’rinc. Sc. Law (1809) 45 He might, by our later 
practice, have judged. .in riots and bloodwits, 1814 Scotr 
Wav, x\viii, The bloodwit was made up to your ain satis- 
faction by assythment. 1876 Green Short Hist, i. 2 The 
blood-wite or compensation in money for personal wrong. 

b. generally. A penalty for murder. 

1881 CLouston Arad. Poctry Introd. 27 In the Sunnat.. 
the amount of the bloodwit was increased to one hundred 
camels, 1882 J. Payne toor Nights HI. 202 That my son’s 
head be paid with the bloodwit of Sherkan’s head only. 

2. contextually, a. The right of levying the fore- 
going fine. b. The privilege of exemption from it. 

a 1067 Chart, fadweard in Cod. Dift. VV. 216 Ic an heom 
Serofer sace and socne..and blodwite and werdwite. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 42 Bloodwit, that is, to bee quit of 
amerciaments for blood-shedding. 

Blood-worm (blv-dwi:m). a. A small bright- 
red earth-worm used by anglers. b. The scarlet 
larva of a genus of crane-flies (Chironomus) found 
in rain-water cisterns and pools. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Ptece 1. ii. 350 They will bite freely at 
the small Red-worm called the Blood-worm. 1799 G.Smitu 
Laboratory 11.280 In the winterseason, the fittest baits for 
the New River are bloodworms. 1833 J. RENNIE Angling 
37, | mean here water blood-worms, and not the smaller 
bright red earth-worms sometimes so named in books on 
angling. 1840 Browninc Sordello uu. 289 Circling blood- 
worms, minnow, newt, or loach. 

Blood-wort (blo-dwzit). [f. as prec. + Wonr.] 
A name applied to various plants having red 
roots or leaves, or popularly supposed to stanch 
blood or to draw blood. Aiong these are the 
Bloody Dock (Rumex sanguineus), the Dwarf 
Elder or Danewort (Sambucus Ebulus); also Burnet 
(Sanguisorba officinalis), the American Blood-root 
(Sanguinaria canadensis), and genus Hemodorum. 

exzso Gloss. in Wright Voc. 140 Bursa pastoris, san- 
guinarie, blodwurt. 1§38 Letanp -/tin. V. 4 A certen 
Bloodeworth growith ther wher the Bloode was shedde. 
1552 Hutoet, Bludwort herb, or that which stoppeth bloud. 
1578 Lyte Doedoens iu. xlv. 380 This herbe is called .. in 
Englishe Walwort, Danewort, and Bloodwort. 1671 Sat- 
Mon Sy. Afed. wi. xxii. 405 Lapathum Sangnineum.. 
Bloodwort, cleanses the blood much. 1812 WiTHERING 
Bot. Arrangem, (1830) U1. iv. 235 Sangursorba officinalis, 
Wild Burnet, Bloodwort, 1872 Rosset Ho. of Life (1882) 
li, With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning red. 

Bloody (blvdi), 2.and adv. Forms: 1 blédiz, 
3-4 blodi, 3-7 blody, (4 blode, bloide), 6 bloud- 
die, bluddie, -y, 6-7 bloudie, -y, bloodie, 6- 
bloody. Sc. 5 bludy, 6 bludie, 8-9 bluidie, -y. 
(Com. Teut.: OE. d/édiz = OF ris. blodich, OS. 
bbdag, -ig (Du. dbloedig), OUG. bluotag (MIG. 
bluotec, mod.Ger. dlutig), ON. blddug-r, -ig-r:— 
OTeut. *é/ddago-z : see BLoop and -¥.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of, composed of, or like blood. 

a 1000 AEFric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc.113 Dissenteria, 
blodig utsiht. a1240 Lofsong in Lamé. {1om. 207 Bi his 
blodie swote..Bihis blodi Rune pet ron inne monie studen. 
©1440 Promp. Parzu. 40 Blody, sangnuinolentus, 1526 Pilger. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 260 In great agony he swet blody 
droppes, 1815 Excycl, Brit. (ed. 5) H11. 461 Some authors 
speak of bloody baths..prepared especially of the blood of 
infants. 1828 Byron C&é. //ar. iv. cxlii, Here, where Mur- 
der breathed her bloody steam. 1875 B. RicHarpson /1s. 
Mod. Life 15 The phenomenon called, in early times, 
‘bloody sweal,” has been disputed, 

b. Pertaining or relating to the blood. 

1716 M. Davies Déssert. ’hysick 4 in Athen. Brit. WI, 
Ca:salpinus had a proper Cu perttinicy to speak at large of 
that Bloody discovery [:. ¢. o! the circulation of the blood). 

2. Covered, smeared, stained, with blood; blced- 
Ing. 

a1317 0. £. Chron., Weard se mona lange nihtes swylce he 
eall blodig ware. 1297 R. Grouc. 311 Here ys pat knyf al 
blody.: a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 85 His bludy 
woundes was reuthe to see, 1530 1 Act 22 /len. V/17/, xii, 
To be beten with whippes..tyll his body be blody. 1593 
Suaks, 3 //en, V7, 11. v.71 My Teares shall wipe away these 
bloody markes. 1656 H. More Antic. Ath. mi. ix. (1662) 117 
Dirty pee spots. 1757 Gray Sard 1. iit, 48 Weave 
with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 1800 Wixpnam 
Sp. Parl, (1812) I. 336 That scuffle, amongst Englishmen, 
would have terminated in a black eye or a bloody nose. 

b. Bloody grave; the grave of one who has 
dted by bloodshed. + Bloody hand, in Forest-law 
(see quot.; cf. Rep-manp(kb); in /feraldry, the 
armorial device of Ulster, derived from the O’ Neils; 
hence borne by baronets. 

1800 Scoty Eve St. Yohu xii, By Eildon tree, for long 


BLOODY. 


nights three, In bloody grave have I Iain, 1885 Sat, Rev. 
25 Apr. 525/2 Gordon sleeps in his bloody grave. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes forest xviii. § 9 Bloudy hand 
is, where a man is found coursing in the Forest. .and is any 
manner of way unbrewed with bloud, or, that is found im. 
brewed with bloud. .in the Forest, although he be not found 
Ifunting or coursing there. 1727 51 Cuamurrs Cycl., 
Bloody Hand, one of the four kinds of trespasses in the 
king’sforest. 1835 Marrvat ocha i, Vhe bloody hand in the 
dexter chief of a baronet. 1852 //ouseh Wes. V. 8 One 
sunbeam, coming through a grimed window, and illumin- 
ating a hloody hand. ‘Where had been a murder done there. 
1874 Student's {1ume xx. 367 Hence baronets bear on theic 
shields the arms of Ulster, a bloody hand. 

3. Of animals, or parts of their bodies: Having 
blood in the veins; containing blood. arch. or Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Garth, De J’, R. xvi. cviii. (1495) 850 In all 
beestes that haue blody lounges is a bledder. 1595 Suaks. 
John w. ii, 210 Slaues, that take [Kings] humors tor a war- 
rant, To hreake within the bloody house of life. 
‘Torsetn Serpents 597 ASerpent [is] a Bloudy Beast with- 
out feet. 1818 Art /'reserv. Meet 53 The bloody corn..is 
apt to yield blood on the first touch of the knife. 

4. Accompanied by or involving the flowing or 
spilling of blood. 

€1385 Cuaucer “. G. 14%. 1388 Or hadde in armys manye 
a blodi box. 1§30 Parscr. 199/1 Dludy mensyn sickenesse. 
1605 Suaks. A/acd. 1. iv. 23 [s't known who did this more 
then bloody deed? ¢1620 Z. Bop Zion's Flowers (1855) 
155 Our bloody blowes assuredly he feeles, 1828 Carrycr 
Alisc. (1857) 1.94 Their bloody idolatry, and stormful un- 
tutored energy. 1853 Kincstrey //yfatio xxi, 1 have 
offered for years the unbloody sacrifice to Him who will 
perhaps require of me a bloody one. 

b. esp. Attended with much bloodshed and 
slaughter ; sanguinary. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Chrtst’s Ch. 306 The bloudie stormes of 
tyrants. 1597 Hooker Fect, /’o/, v. xlvili. § 10 A bitter and 
a bloody contlict. 1678 N. Wantry Wonders v. i, § 102 
That long and bloody War in the Empire of Germany. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7o ®? 4 The Poet .. describes a 
bloody Battle and dreadful Scene of Death. 1848 MacauLay 
Mist, Eng. \, 227 The most bloody day of the whole war. 

5. Of thoughts, words, ctc.: Concerned with, 
portending, decreeing bloodshed. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 288 Ruben, pu read peof, pu blodi delit. 
c1300 Bekct 537 Alto blodi was that word: and deore it 
was i-bou3t. ¢ 1384 CHaucer //, Fame 1239 That maken 
blody soun In trumpe, beme, and claryoun. 1561 1°. Nor- 
ton Calvin's [nst. Pref., Without hearyng the cause bloody 
sentences are pronounced against it. 1610 Suaks. 7p. 
Iv. i. 220, I do begin to haue bloody thoughts. 1766 Porny 
Mleraldry iti. (1777) 23 A print of the bloody Warrant for 
the execution of K. Charles I. 

6. Addicted to bloodshed, blood-thirsty, cruel ; 
tainted with crimes of blood, blood-guilty. 

1563 Be. Bonner in Foxe A. § A/. 1254/2 They reporte ine 
to seek bloud, and call me bloudye Boner. ¢1577 Nortn- 
BROOKE Dicing (1843)179 Hlowe the blouddie Papistes inur- 
ther and slaughter in all places rounde aboute vs our poore 
brethren. 1611 Bisre /’s. v. 6 The Lord will abhorre the 
hloodie and deceitfull man. 1681 Addr. fr. Radnor in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1671/4 ‘The Factious Schismaticks, and 
Bloody Romanists. 1795 WinpHam Speeches /’arl. (1812) I. 
278 The administration of the bloody Robespierre. 1853 
Dickens CArthd’s (/tst. Eng, xxx, As Bloody Queen Mary, 
this woman has become famous, and as Bloody Queen Mary, 
she will ever be remembered with horror and detestation. 
1862 Sat, Rev. 8 Feb. 154 Our native bloody villains. 

7. Of the colour of blood, blood-red. 

rs9x Snaks. 1 //en, V7, 11. iv, 61 Forke. Now Somerset, 
where is your argument? Sov, Here in my Scabbard .. 
that Shall dye your white Rose in a bloody red. 1671 Losxd. 
Gaz. No. 627/4 A Bloody Bay Gelding, ..was stollen out of 
Stamford Fields. 1755 Gentd. Mag, XXV. 280 Near the 
spot where this accident happened, an anchor was imme. 
diately dropped, and a red buoy called the bloody buoy} 
fixed to it. 1798 CoLerince Aine, Mar. u, vii, The bloody 
sun at noon, Right up above the mast did stand. 1823 
Locxuart Sf. Ballads, Moor Cal. iw, Hisbanner.. Whereou 
revealed his bloody field its pale and crescent moon. 


+ 8. Allied by blood. (In Langland, with lig. 
reference to the blood of Christ.) Oés. 

1362 Lanct. /’, PC. A. vit, 196 Heo beop my blodi brepberen, 
for god bou3te vs all. [Also B. vi. 10; x1. 195; C.1x. 17.) 

9. dial. Of good blood, well descended. 

1877 Peacock Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.), He comes of a 
bloody stock ; that’s why he’s good to poor folks, 

10. In foul language, a vague epithet expressing 
anger, resentment, detcstation ; but often a mere in- 
tensive, esp. with a negative, as ‘not a bloody ove’. 
(Prob. from the adv. use in its later phasc.] 

1840 R. Daxa Bef. Mast ii. 2 You'll find me a blocdy 
rascal, bad. xx. 61 They've got a man for a mate of that 
ship, and not a bloody sheep about decks! 1880 Ruskin 
Fiction Fatr & F. § 29 The use of the word ‘ bloody‘ in 
modern low English is a deeper corruption, not altering the 
form of the word, but defiling the thought in it. 


B. adv. +1. Bloodily; with blood. Oés. 


¢ 1400 Dest», Trvy 10424 Buernes on be bent blody be- 
ronen. 


2. As an intensive: Very .... and no mistake, 
exceedingly ; abominably, desperately. In general 
colloquial usc from the Restoration to ¢1750; now 
constantly in the mouths of the lowest classes, 
but by respectable people considered ‘a horrid 
word ', ona par with obscene or profane language, 
and usually printed in the newspapers (in police 
reports, etc.) ‘b Pic 

[fhe origin is not quite certain; but there is good reason 


to think that it was at first a reference to the habits of the 
* bloods’ or aristocratic rowdies of the end of the 17th and 


BLOODY. 


beginning of the 18the. The phrase ‘ bloody drunk’ was 
apparently =‘as drunk asa blood’ (cf. ‘as drunk as a lord’); 
thence it was extended to kindred expressions, and at length 
to others; probably, in later times, its associations with 
bloodshed and murder (cf. a bloody battle, a bloody butcher) 
have recommended it to the rough classes as a word that 
appeals to their imagination, We may compare the preva- 
lent craving for impressive or graphic intensives, seen in the 
use of jolly, awfully, terribly, devilish, denced, damned, 
ripping, rattling, thumping, stunning, thundering, etc. 
‘There is no ground for the notion that ‘ bloody’, offensive 
as from associations it now is to ears polite, contains any 
profane allusion or has connexion with the oath ‘’s blood !’] 

1676 EtHEREDGE Man of Mode i. i.(16841 9 Not without 
he will promise to be bloody drunk. 1684 Drypen Prod. 
Southerne's Disapporntnt. 59 The doughty Bullies enter 
bloody drunk. 1693 SoutHerNe Maid’s last Pr. un. ii. 31 
Faith and troth, you were bloody angry. /é¢d. m1. i. 38 
She took it bloody ill of him. 1727 Swirtr Potson. E. 
Curll Wks. 1755 II]. 1. 149 His wife .. said, ‘Are you 
not sick, my dear?’ He replied ‘ Bloody sick.’ 1742 Ricu- 
ARDSON Pamela 111. 405 He is bloody passionate. 1 saw 
that at the Hall. 1743 Fietpinc Wed. Day u. vi, This is 
a bloody positive old fellow. 1753 Foote Exg. in Parts 
11. (1763) 29 She’s a bloody fine Girl. 

C. In combination. 

1. Obvious combinations, as d/oody-black ; chiefly 
parasynthetic, as doody-backed, -eyed, -faced, -hand- 
ed, -hearted, -minded, -sceptred, with their deri- 
vatives, as dloody-mindedness ; also others some- 
what analogous, as dloody-intended having bloody 
intentions ; or adverbial, as + d/oody-crying (crying 
for blood) ; + d/oody-hurting (hunting for blood). 

1824 Scorr Redgauntlet ch. xv, They have the *bloody- 
backed dragoons .. with them. 1772 Cuttum in Phe. 
Trans. LX11. 466 Half a pint of a *bloody-black water in 
the thorax. a1617 Hieron IVs. 11. 317 ‘Vhey are all 
*bloudy-crying-sinnes, and such as to which belongs an es- 
peciall wo. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, 1, iti. 22 In a Theame 
so “bloody fac’d, as this. 1821 Byron Sarda. tv.i. 115 A 
. bloody-eyed, And *bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing. 
1654 GaTAKER Disc. A fol. 91 How poor a curb .. to keep 
men from being *bloodie-hearted, and bloodie-handed. 
1s99 Suaks. Hen. V, i. ili. 41 Herods *bloody-hunting 
slaughter-men. 1606 Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayer 5th Nov., 
The most traiterous and bloody-intended Massacre by Gun- 
powder. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, w. i. 36 Yet let not this 
make thee be *bloody-minded. 1845 Darwin Voy. Naz. vii. 
(1873) 140 When the old *bloody-minded tyrant is gone to his 
long account. 1870 LoweELi Study Wind. 214 What a dif- 
ference between the straight-forward *bloody-mindedness 
of Orestes and the metaphysical punctiliousness of the 
Dane. 1605 SHaks. ‘acd. 1v. iii. 104 O Nation miserable ! 
With an untitled Tyrant, *bloody Sceptred. 

2. Special combinations: + bloody fall, an ail- 
ment of the feet similar to chilblains; +bloody 
flux (formerly fx), dysentery; hence bloody- 
fluxed a ; bloody nose beetle, the popular name 
of Timarcha (sce quot.); + bloody-water, a dis- 
ease, hamaturia. 

1601 Hortanp Péinzy 11. 76 The angry chilblanes and 
*bloudy-fals that trouble the feet in the night season. 1473 
Warkw. Chron. (1839) 23 Unyversalle feveres, axes, and 
the *blody flyx. 1579 Lancuam Gard, /Iealth (1633) 441 
*Bloudy fluxe. 1611 Biste Acts xxviii. 8 The father of 
Publius lay sicke of a feuer and of a *bloody-flixe. 1706 tr. 
Lemery's Treat. Foods . vi. 161 They make use of its [the 
sheep’s] suet inwardly taken to stop the * Bloody-flux. 1615 
Br. Hate Conlempl. N. 7. 1w. iii, It was free and safe for 
the leper and *bloody-fluxed to touch thee. 1826 Kirpy & 
Sp. Entomol, 11. 142 In that of the *bloody-nose beetle 
that segment is bifid. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 660 The 
Timarcha levigata .. emits a reddish yellow fluid from the 
joints when disturbed ; from which circumstance it is com- 
monly known by the name of the Bloody-nose Beetle. 1734 
ARBUTHNOT in Sw7/?t’s Lett. (1766) 11. 205, 1 had forborn [to 
ride} for some years, because of *bloody water. 

b. In popular names of plants, as bloody 
finger, the Foxglove; bloody man’s finger, the 
same; also the Arum or Wake-Robin; bloody 
rain Blood rain (see BLoop sé, 19); bloody 
dock (Rumex saneuineus); bloody twig, the 
Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea); bloody warrior, a 
dark Wall-flower. (See Prior, Britten and Hol- 
land.) 

1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwall xix. § 9. 235 The 
bloody sea-dock. 1838 £con. Vegetation 156 The ‘gory 
dew,’ Padmella cruenta, and ‘bloody rain,’ Lepraria ker- 
mesina..are referrible to these humble and harmless tribes 
of vegetation. 1861 Miss Pratt /Zower. Pl. 111. 108 The 
branches were so red, so like twigs of coral, that. .its name 
of Bloody ‘Twig ..seemed appropriate. 

Bloody (blvdi), v. [f. the adj. Not etymo- 
logically identical with OF. (ze)blodegian, -blod- 
gian (in 3rd c. blodeke, with suffix -eg-, -ek-) which 
preceded in the same sense.] 

1. trans. To make bloody by causing to bleed 
or by smearing with blood. 

[a 1000 Beowulf 5378 We seblodegod weard sawul-driore. 
a122z5 Ancr. R. 418 Ne mid breres ne ne biblodge [7- 
blodcke} hire sulf.] 1530 Patscr. 458/1 This parker blodyeth 
his clothes. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. //7b. xxi. (1821) 421 
No man did bloody his sword more than his Lordship did 
that day. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 122 There came I, 
Pierc’d in the heart .. And bloodying the plain. 1820 
Soutney in Life & Corr. (18491. 4 The sword which was 
drawn (not bloodied, 1 hope) in this unlucky quarrel. 

b. ¢rans. and fig. To make blood-red ; to stain 
with bloodshed. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 197 Ilis shield was black in 
many places, and the rest pee ie with the long tresse of a 
Comet. 1655 J. Jennincs Z7@ése x2 Nor the only instrument 
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of these tragick businesses, the which bloodies the course of 
this History. 

4+ 2. To exasperate ;= BLoop v. 4. Obs. 

1633 T. Apams E-xf. 2 Peter i. 14 Saul, being so bloodied 
against David..became as unmerciful to himself. 

Bloody-bones (blz dijbeunz). Formerly 
-bone. A phrase used, generally in conjunction 
with Rawhead, as the name of a bug-bear to terrify 
children; also fg. ‘bug-bear, terror.’ (Possibly 
associated with the apparition of a murdered man 
supposed to haunt the scene of his murder. ) 

c1sso Wyll of Denyll (Collier) 13 Our faythfull Secre- 
taryes, Hobgoblyn and Blooddybone. 1598 Fiorio, Alani 
.-imagined spirits that nurces fraie their babes withall to 
make them leaue crying, as we say bug-beare, or els rawe 
head and bloodie bone. 1622 FirtcHer Prophetess iv. v, 
But now I look Like Bloody-Bone and Raw-head, to 
frighten children. a1680 Butter Hemz. (1759) 1. 77 To ter- 
rify those mighty Champions, As we do children now with 
Bloody-bones. 1817 T. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 301 Han- 
cock and the Adamses were the raw-head and bloody bones 
of Tories and traitors. 1830 T. Hamitton C. Thornton 
(1845) 393 As if he had come back from the wars a mere raw- 
head and bloody-bones. 

Bloom (blim), sd.1 Forms: 3-4 blom, 3-6 
blome, 4-6 Sc. blwme, 6 bloume, Sc. blume, 
6-7 bloome, 7- bloom. [ME. é/om, blome, only 
northern (or north. midl.); a. ON. 44 neut. ‘a 
flower, bloom, blossom’, and 6/ém7 masc. ‘ bloom, 
prosperity ’, A/.‘ flowers, blossoms’, the latter = OS. 
blémo masc. (MDu. bloeme, Du. dloent fem.), OHG. 
bluomo masc., bltoma fem. (MHG. d/aome masc. 
and fem., mod.G. é/zme fem.), Goth. d/6ma m. :— 
OTeut. *b/émon- m., from the vb. stem *d/o- 
‘blow’, with the suffix -/zo7- of nouns of action. 
The OE. 6/6ma (masc.).in form the same word, had 
only the sense of BLoom sé.2, the sense ‘ flower’ be- 
ing expressed by d/éstwz, bléstma, blésma, BLOSSOM.] 

1. The blossom or flower of a plant. (Not ex- 
tended like ‘flower’ to a whole ‘ flowering plant’, 
and expressing a more delicate notion than ‘blos- 
som’, which is more commonly florescence bearing 
promise of fruit, while ‘bloom’ is florescence thought 
of as the culminating beauty of the plant. Cherry 
trees are said to be in d/ossom, hyacinths in d/co0n2.) 

¢ 1200 Ormin 10773 Nazarep bitacnebp uss Onn Enng- 
lissh brodd and blome. c1325 £. EZ. Addit. P. B. 1467 
Alle pe blomes of pe bo3es were blyknande perles. 1375 
Barsour Bruce v. 10 The treis begouth to ma Burg- 
conys and brycht blwmys alsua. cxq440 Promp, Parv. 40 
Blome flowre, fos. 1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 296 
The fruytes of the holy goost. . be more lyke .. to be called 
blomes and floures than fruytes. 1570 Semfill Ballates 
(1872) 77 Thou grene Roismary hyde thy heid, Schaw not 
thy fair blew blumis. 1667 Mitton /?. L. v. 25 How the 
Bee Sits on the Bloom extracting liquid sweet. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 1. 273 lf od’rous Blooms the bearing 
Branches load. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vil/. 4 Parting sum- 
mer’s ling’ring blooms. 1882 Bazaar 15 Feb. 173 To pre- 
serve cut blooms for some length of time. 

+b. (fig.) Zo dear the bloont: to flourish. Ods. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 322 Pei were born in Rome alle be 
Columpneis, Pat kynde bare be blome, riche men & curteis. 

ce. collect. Blossom, flowers, florescence. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9328 Pe wand bar lef and frut and blom. 
ax4o0 Sir /suntb. 176 Playe the with the blome. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1, 43 Not to me returns Day, or the sweet 
approach of Ev’n or Morn, Or sight of vernal bloom. 1821 
Suecrey Prometh. Unb. 1. 840 The yellow bees in the ivy- 
bloom. 1878 Gitper Poet § Master 14 Not yet the orchard 
lifted Its cloudy bloom to the sky. a2 ; 

da. /i bloom: in flower, flowering, blossoming. 

1644 Fary Gods Severity (1645) 8 Blossomes that be all 
in a bloome, as we say. 1735 OLpys Life Ralegh Wks. 1829 
1. 383 Like some flowers which are sweeter in their fall than 
others intheir bloom. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. I. 182 It 
was the month of May, when every thing was in bloom. 
1864 TENNYSON /séet 32 For the bud ever breaks into bloom 
on the tree. 

e. fransf. of persons. Cf. ‘ flower’. 

a1300 Havelok 63 He was Engelondes blome. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. 81 Welcom, Mary, blyssed blome. c 1750 
Suenstone Elegies iv. 32 The frailty of so fair a bloom. 
1871 R, Evuis Catudius \xiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom 
of valorous Argos, _ ; 

2. fig. State. or greatest beauty or loveliness, 
most flourishing condition or season, prime, per- 
fection. 

c13z5 E. E. Adiit. P. A. 577 More haf 1 of ioye & blysse 
here-inne, Of ladyschyp gret & lyuez blom. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado v.i. 76 Despight.. His Maie of youth, and 
bloome of lustihood. 171x Appison Sfect. No. 164? 3 While 
her Beauty was yet in all its Height and Bloom. 1742 
Pore Dunciad iv. 513 Poor W., nipp’d in folly's broadest 
hloom, Who praises now? 1850 Leitcu tr. Afiller’s Anc. 
Art§159 The real bloom of this art was past when the 
Romans conquered the East. 1875 Hamerton /uted/. Life 
v1. i. (1876) 195 The bloom of perfect manhood. 

3. The crimson tint of the cheek; flush, glow. 


Also f, Ee 
1752 bie_pinc A media Wks. 1775 X. x36 Miss Batn had 
not only recovered her health but her bloom. 1793 T. 
Bepvoes Consumption 117 That vermilion bloom, which.. 
is the harbinger or attendant of an incurable disease. 1847 
‘Tennyson /’yinc. 1v. 364 Over brow And cheek and bosom 
brake the wrathful bloom. 1879 Farrar St. Pand (1883) 
332 Those simple, faithful natures which combine the glow 
of courage with the bloom of modesty. 
b. gez. Suffusion of glowing colour over a surface, 
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1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 142 The colours of the 
awnings over head struck down a bloom over the whole 
scene, 

4. The delicate powdery deposit on fruits like 
the grape, plum, etc., when fresh-gathered, and on 
certain plant-leaves. (So called perh. from prec.) 

(Cf. Song, Meet me in the evening When the bloom is on 
the rye.] @1639 [see Btoomy a.! 3.] 1678 [see Bloom- 
coloured in 7). 1755 JouNson, Bloom, the blue colour upon 
plums and grapes newly gathered. 1860 DeLamer Avich. 
Gard, (1861) 156 Tying grapes in muslin bags assists their 
ripening.. The pity is, that the taking them off spoils the 
bloom. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 99 Very frequently the wax 
extends .. over the cuticle .. constituting the so-called 
‘bloom’ on fruits and some leaves. 1883 P. Fitzceratp 
Recreat, Lit, Man 170 And before the end of those weary 
hours the bloom is off the rye—he is stale and stupid. 

b. fig. Freshness, delicate charm or beauty. 
To take the bloom off (a thing): to deprive it of 
its first freshness or beauty. 

1777 Jounson in Boswell? (1831) I. 159 It [the Plan of 
Dictionary] would have come out with more bloom if it had 
not been seen before by any body. 1859 Hexes Friends tn 
C. Ser. 1. I. 182 The bloom of his regard would be rubbed off. 


c. In various spec. senses, e.g. The yellowish de- 
posit on well-tanned leather, the powdery appear- 
ance on newly-struck coins, the fluorescence exhi- 


bited by petroleum, etc. Cf. BLoomine vA/. 5.1 2. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 38/2 This bloom [on leather] 
consists of the finer portion of the gelatin from the interior 
of the skin. 1882 Pharmaceut, Frul. 343 Petroleum hav- 
ing a bloom or fluorescence. 1884 77tszes x Mar., The 
‘bloom’ on the wall..around the actual spot of the explo- 
sion, was sufficient to show that the material used was not 
gunpowder. 1885 Lvg. Mech. 20 Feb. 532 Until the bud 
is covered with ‘ bloom’, or the so-called ellagic acid. 1885 
Coruh, Mag. Mar. 281 That coating of indigo and gypsum 
which imparts [to tea leaves] the bloom so highly prized in 
the European market. 

5. A fine variety of raisin. 

1841 Penry Cycl, X1X. 274/1 Different kinds of raisins are 
distinguished .. as muscatels. blooms, sultanas. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts 111. 692 These are muscatels or blooms. 


6. Used attributively to denote a certain appear- 
ance or state assumed by sugar in the process of 
clarifying and refining. 

1825 S. & S. Avams Compl. Servant 113 1t may then be 
boiled to any degree you please, as smooth, bloom, feathered, 
crackled, and caramel. 

7. Comb. and Attrib., as bloom-colour, ~flinder, 
-hour, -stent; bloont-bright, -coloured, etc., adjs. 
Also bloom-fell, a plant; according to Britten 
and Holland, Lotus cornicaulatus. 

1833 Tennyson Hesperides, A slope That ran *bloom- 
bright into the Atlantic blue. 1797-1804 Bewick &rit. 
Birds |, 112 The breast, belly and sides are of a fine pale 
rose or *bloom colour. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No, 1273/4 ‘lhe 
Hood lined with *bloom-coloured Silk. 1799-1824 Prize 
Ess. in Hight. Soc. Trans. 111. 524 (Jam.) Ling, deer-hair, 
and *bloom-fell, are also scarce. 1840 Browninc Sorded/o 1. 
345 Her ivory limbs are smothered by a fall, *Bloom-flinders, 
and fruit-sparkles, and leaf-dust. 1850 Lyncn Theo. Trin. 
xi. 208 The maiden. .in the *bloom-hour of her life. 

Bloom (blzm), 54.2 [:—-OE. d/éna in same 
sense; identical in form with the word for ‘flower’ 
in the other Teut. langs. (OS. 4/émo, etc.: see 
Broom 50.1), but the history of the sense is not 
ascertained. No examples of the word have been 
found between OE. times and the end of 16th c.] 

1. ‘A mass of iron after having undergone the first 
hammering.’ Weale. sfec. An ingot of iron or 
steel, or a pile of puddled bars, which has been 
brought, by passing through one set of ‘ rolls’, 
into the form of a thick bar, and left for further 


rolling when required for use. 

@1000 In Wr.-Wiilcker Voc, 141/36 Afassa, dad, xe/ bloma. 
1§84[cf. Buoomery]. 1674 Ray /ron Work 127 Atthe Finery 
by the working of the hammer they bring it into Blooms 
and Anconies. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. (1686) 163 They work 
it into a bloom, which is a square barr in the middle, and 
two square knobs at the ends, one much less then the other, 
the smaller being call’d the Ancony end, and the greater 
the Mocket head. 1719 Glossogr. Nova, Bloom, in the 
Iron-Works, is a four-square Mass of Iron about two Foot 
long. 1845 New Statist. Acc. Scott. V1. 79 An extensive 
forge for the manufacture of blooms was erected. 1862 
Times 12 Aug., Lord Dudley presents numerous specimens 
of fractured blooms and bars, 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 
It may possibly be a ‘bloom’ froma prehistoric foundry. 
1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The blooms from the hammer 
are then heated and rolled down to make puddled bar. 

4 2. Sometimes improperly applied to the ‘ ball” 
or mass of iron from the puddling furnace which 


is to be hammered or shingled into a bloom. 

1865 Derby Merc. 15 Feb., An immense bloom of iron, 
looking like a huge egg, and weighing 5 cwt., showing the 
state of the iron as delivered by the furnace. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 11. 1013 The bloom or rough ball from the 
puddle-furnace. 18979 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1. 410 After 
pig-iron has been puddled, the ‘ blooms’, as the masses of 
iron are termed, while still white-hot from the puddling 
furnace, are dragged to the helve. 

3. Comb., as bloom-shearing; bloom-hook, an 
implement used for handling heated blooms; so 
bloom-tongs ; bloom-smithy, a forge or smithy 
where blooms are made. 

1601 Ho1.anp Pliny 1. 459 This kind of charcole serueth 
only the Bloom-smithies and furnaces. 1831 J Hotianp 
Manuf, Metals \. 18 At the suppression of the bloomaries (or 
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iron sinithies) the tenants charged themselves with the pay- 
ment of this rent, which is called Bloom Smithy, or Wood 
rent. 1884 Jy. & Mach. Rew. 1 Dec. 6719/2 A large bloom- 
shearing machine, capable of cutting steel blooms, 

+ Bloom, sé.3 Os. rare—'. [App. connected 
with Blow v.1; cf. BLoomy a.2] A hot wind. 

1699 Dampier Voy. 1. 529 1 have always observed the 
Sea-winds to be warmer than Land-winds; unless it be 
when a bloom, as we call it, or hot blast blow from thence, 

Bloom (bl%m), v.! Forms: 3-5 blome(n, (4 
Sc. bleume), 5 blomyn, blume, 5-6 blome, 
bloume, 6 bloome, (7 blowm, 8 Sc. blume), 7- 
bloom. [ME. d/omen, f. Buoom 54.1] 

1. intr. To bear flowers; to be in flower, come 
into flower; to blossom. 

c12z50 Gen, & Ex. 2061 Orest it blomede, and siden bar de 
beries ripe. a1z00 Cursor A. 10743 Pat his wand suld 
blome. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. xvi. ixiv. (1495) 641 
In Thessalia feildes that beenes growe in ben eerid whan the 
beenys bloume. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 40 Bloinyn, force, flo- 
escor, 1523 Fitznern. //usd.§ 24 Wasell..begynneth to blome 
as soon as the lefe is fallen. 1667 Mitton P. £. 11. 355 A 
Flour which once In Paradise, fast by the Tree of Life Began 
to bloom, 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Coriander, Vhis 
Plant.. blooms in July and August. 1821 Surcrey /’rometh. 
Uné. 1. 170 Blue thistles bloomed in cities. 

2. fig. and transf. To come into full beauty; to 
be in fresh beauty and vigour ; to flourish. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 3636 Godess peowwess blomenn a33 Inn alle 
gode pewess. c1q25 Festivals Ch. 245 in Leg. Rood 
218 Achilde pat choisly chees In maydenes blode to blome. 
1513 Douctas 4éners x1. xii. 103 Forgane the speris so 
bustuus blomyt he. 1590 GREENE /'r. Bacon (1830) 42 For 
fancie bloomes not at the first assault. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
1. 224 With all my honours blooming round my head. 1759 
Jounson Rasselas xxviii. (1787) 81 “he daughter begins to 
bloom before the mother can be content to fade. 1831 
Cartvie Sart. Res. u. vi, Life bloomed up with happiness 
and hope. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) II. 486 Your beauty 
is fading away, Just as your true self is heginning to bloom. 
1878 H. H. Gisss Ovndbre 2 Quadrille also has faded away, 
or blooms only in some old-fashioned nooks of England. 

3. frazs. To bring into bloom; to cause to 
flourish. Chiefly fg. Ods. or arch. 

tsgz Greene Poems 108 Each fair thing that summer 
bloomed. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pod. v. iii. § 4 Rites & customs 
..in their first original beginnings when the strength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them. 1611 
Biste Nawd, xvii.8 The rod of Aaron.. brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossomes. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. iv. 219 The 
Tree of Life... blooming Ambrosial Fruit Of vegetable 
Gold 1742 Younc Nt. Th, 1x. 385 Tenderness divine.. 
That planted Eden, and high bloom’d for man A fairer Eden. 

4. intr. To glow with warm colour. 

1860 TyNDALL Glac. 1. § 11.75 Heaps of snow ..as the day 
advanced, bloomed with a rosy light. 1884 Christo. Graphic 
4/2 Alittle salon, in which a circular iron stove bloomed red- 
hot all round. ; 

5. trans. To give a bloom to; to colour with 
a soft warm tint or glow. 

a182x Keats Antu 25 While barred clouds bloom the 
sofi-dying day. 1844 Tuprer Prov, Philos, (1852) 179 The eye 
is bright with trust, the cheek bloomed over with affection. 

6. techn. To eloud a varnished surface. (See 
quot., and ef. BLoomine vd/. sb.) 2.) 

3859 Gutiick & Timps Pant, 214 Whatever varnish may 
be employed .. a current of cold or damp air, which ‘chills’ 
or ‘blooms’ them [paintings] should be avoided. 

Bloom, v.2_ [f. bioom sé.2] To hammer or 
squeeze the ball or lump of iron from the puddle- 
fumace into a ‘bloom’ ; to shingle. 

1875 Ure Pict. Arts Il. 1012 To prepare the puddle balls 
for the rolling mills, they have to undergo the process of 
*shingling’ or ‘blooming ;’ this is effected either by the 
hammer or by the squeezer;: the latter has almost entirely 
superseded the former. 

Bloomage (bl#médz). [f. Boom 54.1 + -aGE 1; 
cf. /eafage.} Blooms or blossoms in the mass. 

¢1872 J. Anois Efizadb, Echoes (1879) 66 Rushing through 
lavish bloomage of the brake. 

Bloomary, variant of BLoomeEry 1. 

Bloomed (blind, foct, -éd), (ffl.) a. Ef. 
BLoom sé, and v.+-ED.} Covered with, bearing, 
or having bloom; in bloom. Also fig. 

c1sos Dunpar Gold. Targe 55 Mard on burd vnto the 
blomyt medis .. Arrivit sche, 1523 Fitzners. Srv, xxxvi. 
(1539)54 Whan it is full bloomed. 1646 CrasHaw Steps fo 
Temp. 29 A mouth, whose full-bloom'd lips.. are roses. 
1830 Tennyson KNecoll. Arab, Nts. ii, Rustling thro’ The 
low and bloomed foliage. 

Bloomer! (bl#ma1). [f. Buoom v.14 -ER1.J} 

1. A plant that blooms (in some way). 

1730-6 Bairey Bloomers, blooming buds. 1882 Garden 7 
Jan. 8/2 Those that have a tendency to be shy bloomers are 
paced in the lightest part of the house. 1885 //arper's 
Alag. Apr. 710/2 A New England white rose, a perennial 
bloomer. F A 

2. Comb, bloomer-pit, a tan-pit or large vat in 
which hides are treated with a strong infusion of 
tanning liquor or ooze ; a ‘ layer.’ 

Bloomer”, [After Mrs. Bloomer, an American 
lady who introduced the costume.] 

1. (More fully Bloomer costume, dress): A style 
of female attire consisting of a short skirt and 
long loose trousers gathered closely round the 
ankles. So attrib. Bloomer principles, movement. 

1868 Reape True Love 11. iv. 154 At sight of Miss Cour- 
tenay in a Bloomer he was ravished. 1875 Miss Birp 
Saudw. Isl, (1889) 85 Deborah looked very piquante in a 
bloomer dress of dark blue. 
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2. A woman who wears this dress. 

1868 Reape True Love 11. ii. 153 She then burst out cry- 
ing, which was an unfair advantage the Bloomer took over 
poor Reginald. 

3. Akind of hat with a broad brim worn by ladies. 

1883 Life Mrs. Prentiss vi. 177 A small shawl and my 
bloomer on. 

llenee Bloo'merism, the principles of Mrs. 
Bloomer as to female costume. 

1857 C. Reape Course True Love 11. ii. 134 She was 
pretty far gone in bloomerism. 1882 Lapy Harnerton 
Dress Reform in Macm, Mag. XLV. 456 ‘ Bloomerism ’ 
still lurks in many a memory. 

Bloomery!, -ary (blmori). Forms: 6-7 
blomarie, 7-8 blomary, 7- bloomery, -ary. [f. 
BLOOM 5.2 +-ERY, -ARY.] The first forge in an 
iron-works through whieh the metal passes after 
having been melted from the ore, and in whieh it 
is madc into blooms. 

1584 5 Act 27 Elz. xix, Any maner of Yron Milles, Fur- 
naces, Hammer, Finarie, Forge or Blomarie. 1672 Prrty 
Lol, Anat, 374 Vhere are in Ireland .. above twenty forges 
and bloomeries. 1693 Lister in PAtl. Trans. XVII. 866 
‘Those Bars which are wrought out of a Loop, taken up out 
of the Finnery Harth, or second Forge, are much better 
Iron than those which are made in the Bloomary or first 
Harth. 1762 Eniot oid. LIL. 56 It is wrought or smelted 
in a common bloomary. 18§1 Turner Dor. Archit. IL. 
Introd. 30 ‘The bloomeries of Furness .. were in full opera- 
tion in the thirteenth century. 1866 Jevons Coa/ Quest. (ed. 
2) 217 When the charcoal bloomary and forge gave place to 
the coke blast furnace. 


Bloomery?2. nonce-wd. [f. Bloom 56.1 + -ERY.]} 
A eolleetion or place full of blooms. 
183z J. Witsonin Slackw. Mag. XXX1. 864 Leading you 


sometimes into a greenery of glade, and sometimes into a 
bloomery of sweet-briars. 

Blooming (bl#-min), vd/. 56.1 [f. Boom v.1] 

1. The aetion or state of coming into or being 
in bloom. Also fy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvi. xcvi. (1495) 663 All 
codware louyth water tofore the blossom and drinesse after 
the blowmynge. ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. $Vés.(1711)12 A 
virgin in the blooming ofher prime. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv, 
i. 2 To know the first Bloomings ofa Tree which has yielded 
such happy Fruit. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 501 Like some fair 
flow'r.. That gayly blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. 

+ b. concr. A blossom, infloreseenee. Odés. 

1622 Witner Jistr. Philar, (1633) 590 Low Sallowes on 
whose bloomings Bees doe fall. 1657 W. Coes Adam in 
Eden \x, Small heads. .which are the bloomings or Flowers. 

ec. attrib., as in blooming-time. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvn, clxxvii.(1495)718 Vynes 
haue a specyall euyll whan they ben spronge wyth euyll 
dewe or reyne in blowmyng tyine. 1883 C. Monkuovuse in 
Academy No. 577. 358/3 A true, if not a complete, view of 
English song-writing in its blooming-time. : 

2. Painting. A cloudy appearance on a varnished 


surface, esp. of a picture. Cf. Bioom v. 6. 

1859 Gutiick & Timps Paint. 204 The vehicles of the oil 
painter subject him to innumerable perplexities by their bad 
drying, change of colour, cracking, and blooming. 1879 
cen Techn. Educ. \V. 222/2 Spotting, blooming, pin- 

oling. 

Bloo'ming, vé/. 56.2 [f. BLoom v.2 + -1NG1.] 
The reducing of east- or pig-iron into ‘blooms’ 

181z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 392 In the process for re- 
ducing cast iron into malleable iron called blooming. 1871 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. |. 203 This first reduction 
or blooming is usually done in this country in a 30-inch 
3-high rolling mill. 

attrib. 1884 Jip. & Mach. Rev. x Dec. 6719/2 Adjacent to 
this. the roughing mill, together with a. . blooming mill. 

Blooming, ///. a. [f. Broom v.1 + -1nG2.] 

1. That blooms, or is in flower. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. fort. (1729) 219 Old unthriving, or 
over-hastily blooming Trees. 1728 Tiomson Spring 10 
When Nature all Is blooming and benevolent. 1866 Geo. 
Eniot F, /olt 3 Pots full of blooming balsams or geraniums, 

2. fig. In the bloom of health and beauty, in 
the prime of youth; flourishing. 

1675 Drypen A wrengz.1.i.77 That Character..Of Valour, 
which in blooming youth he gain’d. 1774 ‘I. BrackLock 
Graham u, xiv, His blooming bride. 1855 Macautay //ist, 
Eng. 1V. 329 Again England was given over; and again 
the strange patient persisted in becoming stronger and more 
blooming. 

b. Of things: Flourishing, full of fair promise. 
¢1375 ? Barsour St. Adrian 232 His hart wes ful of bleu- 
mand blis. a 1674 C1arenvon //ist. Red. U1. x1. 155 Their 
blooming hopes. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. i. 6 [Hej gave in 
early Youth all the blooming Presages of a growing Hero. 
e. Bright, shining. 

1§13 DouGras A2nets x1. xv. 12 In broone sangwane weill 
dycht Abuf hys onkouth armour blomand brycht. 1830 
Cunnincnuam Brit. Paint, 1. 285 Who purchased blooming 
works, which were destined to fade in their possession. 1847 
‘TENNyson /’rine. vi. 129 Wan was her cheek With hollow 
watch, her blooming mantle torn. 

+d. Of style: Florid, flowery. Ods. 

1685 F. Srence //ouse Medici 360 Machiavell .. whose 
stile 1s so blooming and correct that it’s tax'd with being too 
finical and tawdry. 

+3. That produces blooms or blossonis. rare. 

1587 Turperv. Srag. 7. (1837) 284 By meanes of heate 
mixt with the blooming raine. 

( 4. slang. Full-blown; often cuphemistie for 
Btoopy (sense 10) or the like. Cf. BLessep (5). 

1882 AMacm. Mag. XLV1. 441 Oh, you blooming idio ! 
1885 Scotsman 20 Aug. 5/4 You asks me no bloomin’ imper‘int 
questions, an’ I tells yer no bloomin’ lies. 


BLOSSOM. 


5. Blooming Sally [i.e. sa//ow], a Willow-herb 
(Lpilobtum angustifolium, rarely /. hirsutum). 

llence Bloo‘mingly a/v., Bloo-mingness. 

1831 Blachw. Mag. XX1X. 809 As bloomingly beautiful 
as at the time of her marriage, 1859 G. Mrreviti Song of 
Courtesy in Once a Wk, g July 1. 30 ‘ Shall 1 live bloom- 
ingly?’ Said she. 1847 Craic, Bloomingness. 

Bloomless (bl#mles), a. [f. Broom 56.1 + 
-LEss.] Without bloom or blossom ; flowerless. 

1593 G. Firtcurr Lica (1876114 Like bloomelesse buds, 
too base to make compare. 1622 WitnerR /’rayer //abak., 
Bloomlesse shall the fig-tree bee. 1860 C. Patmore Fatth/. 
Jor ver, Among the bloomless aftermath. 

Bloomy (bl-mi), a.!' [f. as prec. + -¥1.] 

1. Full of blooms or blossonis, flowery. foed. 

1593 Drayton Eclog. iv. Wks. (1793) 594/1 ‘The Lloomy 
brier, ¢ 1640 Mitton Sone. i, O Nightingale that on yon 
bloomy spray Warblest at eve. 1710 Puitirs Pasterads vi. 
24 The bloomy Season of the Yearis nigh. 1828 Stt.R1.1NG 
ss. & Fades (1848) ti. 199 Over meadow and bloomy bank. 

2. fig. Blooming, in the beauty or flower of 
youth. 

1651 Davenant Gondtbert ui. wm. iii, Thou who .. thy 
bloomy bride Lead’st to some temple. 1725 Por: Odyss. 
x. 331 On his bloomy face Youth smil’d celestial. 1807 
Crasse /’ar. Reg. uu. 356 What if, in both, life's bloomy flush 
was lost. 

+b. Of language: Flowery, florid. Ods, 

1685 F. Svence /louse Medici 282 He top'd him .. by 
strewing his discourse with bloomy, flourishing expressions. 

3. Covered with bloom, asa plum; of the colour 
of this bloom. 

a 1639 'T. Carew /nguiry iii, In bloomy peach, in rosy bud, 
There wave the streamers ofher blood. 1700 Drvpen / dower 
& £.343 Florence satin, fowered with white and green, And 
fora shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 1844 Hoop Haxnted 
/I, xxii, Showers of bloomy plums. 1860 IT, Martin //orace 
267 Rush-bound cucumbers .. with their sides of bloomy 
green. 1881 Mrs. H. Hunt Chéldr. Jerus. 40 A soft bloomy 
colour, like corroded old copper. coe ; 

4. Comb, bloomy-down, Sweet William (Dian- 
thus barbatus), Britten and ffolland. 

+ Bloo'my, a.” Oéds. [app. f. Broom 56.3 + -y1.] 
Of the nature of a Bloom (56.8): Mot, close. 

16z0 VENNER Ita Necta Introd. 5 The north winde might 
in the Summer passe in, to coole the bloomie aire. 1681 
Granvite Sadductsmus u.99‘The room was presently filled 
with a bloomy noisome eaell and was very Rat 

b. quasi-adv. After the manner of a bloom. 
16z0 Visner Via Recta (1650) 225 You must beware that 
the room be not bloommie hot. 

Bloones: see BLAENESS, BLONESS. 

Bloosme, obs. form of Bossom. 

Blooth, variant of BLowru, bloom. 

Bloother, dial. variant of BLuBBEn. 

Blore (bl6-1), sb. arch. [app. related to d/ow, 
blast; but the form does not seem eapable ot 
etymological explanation; perhaps it is_ partly 
onomatoparie (an ‘expressive word,’ Johnson’. 
The last quot. is of course an echo of Chapman, 
who was exceedingly addieted to the word.} 

Aviolent blowing, a blast or gust ; also fg. stormy 
breath, bluster. 

e440 York Myst. xxvi. 188 Byde me here bewchere Or 
more blore be blowen. 1559 Wirr. J/ag. 838 Hurried head- 
long with the south-west blore. 1598 CHapman /iad 1x. 5‘Vhe 
west wind and the north..join in a sudden blore. 1616 
— Musxrus 306 ‘Vake heed that no ungentle blore The 
torch extinguish. 1755 Jonnson, Alore, act of blowing; 
blast; an expressive word, but not used. 1872 Blackie 
Lays Hight. 9 A cloud came darkling From the west with 
gusty blore, — . 
b. ¢ransf. The air. [L. azra.} 

¢1614 CHarman Odyss.1v. 1138 She, through the key-hole 
of the door, Vanish’d again into the open blore. 

Blore, v. Ods. exe. dial. [A variant or parallel 
form of BLaRE.] fr. ‘To ery, ery out, weep; of 
animals, to bleat, bray, bellow. 

c1q4g0 Promp. Parv. 40 Bloryyn or wepyn, plore, fico. 
1865 Cornh. Mag. July 38 {The peasant] possesses a series 
of imitative sounds for the cries of various animals. . Cattle 
are said to ‘blore,’and sheep ‘ rout.’ 1877 Peacock Lincoln. 
Gloss., Biore, to bellow as oxen do; tocry loudly ; commonly 
used with regard to children. 

Blosme, Blosmy, obs. forms of Lossom, -y. 

Blossom (blg'sam). Forms: { blostm, blost- 
ma, 1-2 blosma, 2-4 blostme, 2-5 blosme, 3 
blossem, Orm. blosstme, 4-5 blossum, 4-8 
blossome, (§ blosle), 6 bloosme, blossum(m, 
7 blosom, 4- blossom. [OF. d/déstm str. mase., 
bldstma, blésma wk. mase., eognate w. MDu. and 
Du. dloesem, MLG. blosem, blossem, cf. also ON. 
bldmst-r mase. Generally referied to the same 
root as Boom (é/¢-); some consider d/os- an ex- 
tended stem=L. flos, for-; others with greater 
probability take the -s? as well as - as a suffix.] 

1. ‘The flower that grows on any plant, previous to 
the seed or fruit. We generally call those flowers 
blossoms, which are vot much regarded in them- 
selves, but as a token of some following produe- 
tion,’ (J.) : 

Blostna, btosme was the OE. word for ‘flower’, previous 
to the adoption of ON. 6/6 \Bioom,, and OF. flor, finr 
(FLtower), See Broom sé.) ; 

a. An individual flower (with p/ura/). 


BLOSSOM. 


971 Brickt. Hone. 7 Mid eallum missenlicum afeddum 
biostmum sy se Cristes brydbur gefratwod. c¢1000 Sav. 
Leechd, 1. 236 Genim pysse ylcan wyrte blostman. c¢1175 
Laonb. Hom. 109 Miche pan treo be bered lef and blosinan. 
and nane westmas ne bered. a 1225 Azcr. R. 276 Breres 
bered, rosen, & berien, & blostmen. ¢1385 CHaucrr Z.G.W, 
143, The braunches ful of blosmes softe. 1600 Suaxs. 4.¥.L. 
u. ii, 64 Thou prun’st a rotten tree, That cannot so much as 
a blossome yeelde. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1v. 148 Blossoms and 
Fruits at once of golden hue Appeerd. 1756 Burke Sud. 
g &. Wks. I. 209 An orange-tree, flourishing at once with 
its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit. 1822 Byron //eav. § 
Earth 1. iii, 730 Yet quivers every leaf, and drops each 
blossom. ; 

b. collectively. The mass of flowers on a fruit- 
tree, etc. (Cf. Bhoomsd.11c.) Hence 27 blossom. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 8256 Was neuer tre suilk blossem bare, 
a 1400 Morte Arth.6( Roxb.) Hyr rode was rede as blossom on 
brere. €1440 Prop. Parv. 41 Blosme, or blossum, /rozs. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1, 120 One plum tree have 
Tseen in blossom. 1878 B. Taytor Dewkalion i. i. 107, I 
go with the flying blossom, as I came with the flying seed. 

ce. fig. (by s7mile.) 

1789-94 BLAKE Songs Exp., Lit. Girl Lost 34 O the dismal 
care That shakes the blossoms of my hoary hair. 1842 
Tennyson Gnone 76 He prest the blossom of his lips to 
mine. 1860 Tynpa.t Géac. 1. § 18, 130 Nature..showered 
down upon us those lovely blossoms of the frost [snow- 
crystals]. 

2. fg. a. An attribute, product, or token, com- 
pared in its character to the preceding. 

¢ 1230 Hali. Meid. 11 Meidenhad is te blosme pat beo ha 
eanes fulliche forcoruen ne spruted ha neauer eft. 1596 
Srenser F. Q. vi. Introd. iv, Amongst them all growes not 
a fairer flowre Then is the bloosme of comely courtesie. 
1692 Drypen St. Euremont’s Ess. 259 Which takes away 
all the Blossom of the good they do us, 1775 SHERIDAN 
Duennat.iii. 192 The rich blossoms of my daughter's beauty. 
1843 Prescott AZexico 11. i. (1864) 67 The first blossoms of 
that literature which was to ripen into so rich a harvest. 

b. One lovely and full of promise. 

c1440 Vork Myst. xxxvi. 138 Allas! bat bis blossome so 
hright Vntrewly is tugged to pis tree. 1588 SHAKS. 77. 1V. 
ii. 72 Sweet blowse, you are a beautious blossome sure. 1591 
—1 Hen, VJ, w. vil. 16 There di’'de My Icarus, my Blos- 
some, in his pride. 1847 TENNyson Princ. v.79 My babe, 
my blossom, ah, my child. 

c. A stage of development which answers to 
that of blossom. Cf. flower, bloon. 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 192 Ine blostme of ower 3uwede. 1602 
Suaks. //am.1. v.76 Thus was I .. Cut off euen in the Blos- 
somes of my Sinne. @1656 Be, Hatt Rev. Wks, (1660) 8 
Mine hopes nipt in the blossome. 1662 J. Barcrave Pofe 
Alex, V/T.(1867) In the blossom of his popedom, he did one 
of the worthiest actions of his life. 


3. techn. a. Mining. ‘The oxidized or decomposed 
outcrop of a vein or coal-bed, more frequently the 
latter.” (Raymond AZizinzg Gloss.) b. The colour 
of a horse whose hairs are white interspersed with 
sorrel or bay, peach-colour; a horse so coloured. 

4. Comb. and Attrib., as blossom-ball, -bough, 
-time ; blossom-bearing, -bordered, -bruising, -laden 
adjs.; blossom-faced a., having a red bloatcd 
face; so blossom-nosed; blossom-headed a., 
(of a parrot) having a rose-coloured head. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 87 He .. Had .. to pleasure 
Edith. . Made *blossom-ball or daisy-chain. 1847— Princ. 
v. 353 Above the garden’s glowing *blossom-belts. 
Baitey Festus xix. (1848) 197 *Blossom-bordered, silvery 
paths. a 1845 Hoop Depart. Summ., Under the hawthorn’‘s 
“blossom-bough, 1784 Cowrer Task v. 141 *Blossom- 
bruising hail. 1859 Tennyson V’svzex 131 Foot-gilt with all 
the *blossom-dust of those Deep meadows. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. iv. ix. Half a dozen *blossom-faced men. 1867 
Jean InceELow Dreams came true |, The *blossom-laden 
trees. 1713 Lond. § Countr. Br. i, (1743) 166 *Blossom- 
time is accounted dangerous for brewing. 1860 J. KENNEDY 
Llorse Shoe R vii. 89 Up tothe “blossom-time of life. 


Blossom (blysom), v. [OE. bléstmian, ME. 
blosme(n, f. prec. sb. Cf. Du, d/oesemen, and 
BLoom v., FLOWER v.] 


1, zztr. To put forth blossoms, bloom, flower. 

¢ 890 K. AStrreD Bede v. xii,(Bosw.) Ds blostmiendan 
feldes. 1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T. 218 Though I be hoor I 
fare as dooth a tree That blosmeth er pat fruyt ywoxen bee. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blomyn, or blosmyn. 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Aijb, Whan it begynneth to 
hblossome. 1604 Suaxs. O¢h. 11. iv. 383 Fruites that blossome 
first, will first be ripe. 1704 Pore Sfring 42 Now hawthorns 
blossom, now the daisies spring. 1864 Tennyson £x. Ard. 
587 Huge trees that branch’'d And blossom’d in the zenith. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 935 Parasites and saprophytes .. 
which vegetate below and blossom above ground. 


2. transf. and fig. 


1377 Lance. /. P72. B.v. 140 Sithen bei blosmed obrode * in 
boure to here shriftes. 1388 Wyc.ir /’s. Ixxifij. 16 Thei 
schulen blosme (1382 floure] fro the citee, as the hey of erthe 
doith, 1613 Suaks. /fex. V///, m1. ii. 353 This is the state 
of Man; to day he puts forth The tender Leaues of hopes, 
to morrow [3lossomes, And beares his blushing Honors 
thicke vpon him. 1664 Butter //xd. nu. 1. 458 "Tis Beauty 
always in the Flowre ‘That huds and blossomis at fourscore. 
1847 Loncr. /2. 1. iii, One by one .. Blossomed the lovely 
stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

b. Const. 77/0. 

1852 LonGr. Golt. Leg.1.28 They make the dark and dreary 
hours Open and blossom into flowers, 1884 Manch. Exrani. 
7 Oe 5/3 The historic craft of the barber..has blossomed 
into an art. 


Blo‘ssomed, ///. a. [f. Buossom sé. and v. + 
-ED.] Full or covered with blossoms; in full 
bloom, opencd tnto flower. 


1839 © 
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©1374 Cuaucer Parl. Foules (MS. Ff.) 183 A garden saw 
I full of blossummede bowes. 1503 Hawes Axamp. Virt. 
iii. 32 A royall tre With buddys blossomed of grete beaute. 
1593 Barnes Elegies in Arb. Garner V. 455 The blossomed 
Hawthorn, white as chalk. 1824 Miss Mitrorp l’7l/age 
Ser. 1. (1863) 79 Bright tufts of blossomed broom. 1830 TEN- 
nyson Circumstance 2 Two graves..Wash’d with still rains 
and daisy-blossomed. 

Jig. 1648 Quarces Sol. Recant. ii. 20 Thus fool’d with vain 
pursuit Of blossom’d happinesse that bears no fruit. 1862 
B. Taytor Poet’s Fru, (1866) 67 The fragrance of a blos- 
somed heart. | 

Blossoming (blysomin), vé/. 5d. [f. as prec. 
+-ING!.] The putting forth of blossoms, coming 


into flower; blooming, flowering. 


c1440 Promp. Parv, 41 Blosmynge, or blossummynge, - 


JSrondositas. a1821 Keats To Moon 34 In the summer tide 
of blossoming. 1860 Ruskin AZod. Paint. V. 327 Colour is 
.-especially connected with the blossoming of the earth, 

Jig. 602 Fursecke 1st Pt. Paral, 18, I desire greatly to 
knowe the originall and first blossoming of other seignories. 

attrib, 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M.1. iv. 41 Blossoming Time 

That from the seednes the bare fallow brings To teeming 
foyson. 

Blo‘ssoming, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc?.] 
That blossoms or puts forth flowers; flowering, 
blooming ; also fg. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1 viii, When euery bushe is freshe 
and blosomynge. 1579 SrensER Sheph. Ca/. May 8 Bushes 
with bloosming Buds. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & CZ. 1v. xii. 23 
[They] melt their sweets On blossoming Czsar. 1828 Scott 
FM. Perth 11. 109 Confidence in the blossoming virtues 
of his successor. 

Blossomless (blysomlés), a, [f. BLossost sd. 
+-LESS.] Without blossoms. 

1837 New Afonth. Mag. LI. 115 Budless, and blossomless. 
1845 T. Coorer Purgat, Suicides (1877) 16 Weeds huge and 
dank, And blossomless as stones. 

Blossomy (blysemi), a. Also foet. blosmy. 
[f. as prec. +-y1l.] Covered or adorned with blos- 
soms ; flowery. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer 7voylus u. 772 With blosmy bowis grene. 
¢1386 — Merch. T. 219 And blosmy tree nys neither drye 
ne deed. 1798 CoLeripce Vightingale 79 On blosmy twig 
still swinging from the breeze. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863)31 That bit of grassy and blossomy earth. .is 
verydeartome, 183 ALForD in Lé/e (1873) 68 The blos’my 
groves of paradise. 

Jig. 1858 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. II. x. i. 570 Leafy, blossomy 
Forest of Literature. 1877 Bracke Wise Alex Gr. 93 What 
he knew he sung With blossomy phrase. 

Blot (blpt), 54.1 Also 4-6 blotte, 5-7 blott, 
6 blote. [Appears first in 14th c.: no correspond- 
ing form is known outside English, and the word 
may be really connected with PLor, or may unite a 
notion of sof with some words in é/-. It has 
been compared with ON. d/e¢tr blot, stain, plot, 
spot of ground, Da. A/ef spot, blot, stain; and with 
Ger. b/etz, Goth. plats patch of cloth: but no normal 
phonetic relation to these words can be affirmed.] 

1. A spot or stain of ink, mud, or other dis- 
colouring matter; a disfiguring spot or mark. 

c1325 [see 2}. c1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blotte vpon a 
boke, od/itu7, 1530 Patscr. 158 xe paste, a blotte made 
with ynke. 1593 SHaxs. Asch. //, 11. i. 64 Inky blottes and 
rotten Parchment bonds. 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 172 Whose 
dashing Hoofs..mark, with muddy Biots, the gazing Squire. 
1866 R. M. Battantyne Shift. Winds xi.(1872) 110 A glob- 
ule of ink, which fell on the paper .. making a blot as large 
asasixpence. 1876 E. Jenkins Blot Queen's Head 31 The 
ruthless hand had painted in an ugly black crown, which. . 
only looked like a great blot. 

b. An obliteration by way of correction. 

1704 Swirt 7. 7x6 Author’s Apol., Which he could have 
easily corrected with a very few Blots. 1788 Burns Let. 
clxvil. Wks. (Globe) 437 Glance over the foregoing verses 
and let me have your biots. 

¢e. transf. Any black or dark patch, especially 
as contrasted with light surroundings; also, any- 
thing that sullies or mars a fair surface, a blemish 
or disfigurement. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. cxiii. 306 It taketh away the hawe 
or webbe in the eye & al spottes or blottes in the same. 
1sgs SHAS. Fohkn 11. i. 45 If thou... wert grim, Full of vn- 
pleasing blots, and sightlesse staines. 1634 Mitton Comus 
133 When the dragon womb Of Stygian darkness .. makes 
one blot of all the air. 1730 THomson Autumn 1143 Dis- 
tinction lost; and gay variety One universal blot. 1823 
Lama £éa Ser. i. xxii. (1865) 169, | have akindly yearning 
towards these poor blots [little sweeps]. 1853 Kane Griz- 
nell Exp. xix. (1856) 148 Vhere are the black hills, blots 
upon rolling snow. 1872 Brack Adz. Phacton xix. 262 
That plain gilt cross .. is rather a blot, is it not? 

2. fig. A moral stain; a disgrace, fault, blemish. 

c1325 LE. £. Allit. P. A. 781 Vnblemyst I am wyth-outen 
hlot. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Parson’s 7. 936 But lat no blotte be 
bihynde, lat no synne been vntoold. 1583 SrarKEy £g- 
laud 193 TYhys..ys a grete blot in our pollycy. 1671 
Mitton Sasson 411 O indignity, O blot To honour and 
religion! 1790 Burke “7. Kev. Wks. V. 61 Do these 
theorists .. mean .. tostain the throne of England with the 
blot of a continual usurpation? 1876 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 3 (1882) 186 The execution of Wallace was the one blot 
on Edward’s clemency. 

b. Imputation of disgrace ; defamation, 

1587 A7irr. Mag., Forrex iv. 7 Without the blots of ever- 
lasting blame. 1605 7xyell Chev. 1v. i. in Bullen O. 77. 
III, 324 Of all that ever liv'd deserv'd she not The worlds 
reproch and times perpetual! blot. 1728 Youne Love 
Fame v. (1757) 139 If on your fame our sex a blot has 
thrown, ‘Twill ever stick, thro’ malice of your own. 

3. Comb., as blot-book (Sc.) = blotting-book ; 


BLOT. 


| blot-sheet (S¢,), a sheet of blotting-paper ; d/o?- 
headed adj. 

1857 Mrs. Cartyte Left. (1883) II. 313 She will find Mrs. 
Cook's bill in my blot-book. 1866 R. M. BaLLantyNe 
Shift. Winds. xi. (1872) 106 The Bu’ster stood by with the 
blot-sheet, looking eager, as if he rather wished for blots. 

Blot, s¢.2. [Origin conjectural: the sense sug- 
gests Da. blot, Sw. blott bare, naked, uncovered, Du. 
bloot naked, exposed (cf. d/ootstellen to expose), if 
the history of backgammon should support such an 
origin. (The word is not used asa sb., nor app. 
in this special sense in any of these langs.)] 

In Backgammon: An exposed piece or ‘man’ 
liable to be taken or forfeited ; also, the action of 
so exposing a piece. Zo Ait a blot: to ‘take’ the 


piece so exposed. 

1598 FLorio, Caccia, a hunting, a chasing .. Also .. a blot 
at tables. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abing. (1841) 12 You 
neuer vse to misse a blot, Especially when it stands so faire 
tohit. 1672 WycHERLEY Love in Wood y.v, Tho’ I made a 
blot, your oversight has lost the game. 1880 Boy's ow2 Bk. 
620 The frequent occurrence of this taking of a blot gives an 
adversary a great advantage. 

b. fg. An exposed or weak point in one’s 
procedure ; a fault or failing ; also, a mark, butt. 

1649 G. Danie, Trinarch., Hen. 1V, 367 Vpon termes 
gave over in the Sett, For Orleance, had the Dice, to save 
his Blott. 1698 Drypen Zveid Ded. (J.) He is too great a 
master of his art, to make a blot which may so easily be hit. 
1734 Pol. Ballads (1860) Il, 248 Its faults .. have taught 
him the wit, The blots of his neighbours the better to hit. 
1781 Cowper Hoge 558 The very butt of slander, and the 
blot For every dart that malice ever shot. Zod, Here the 
critic has undoubtedly hit a blot. 


Blot (bipt), v1 [f. Biot 54,1] 

1, ¢ranxs, To spot or stain with ink or other dis- 
colouring liquid or matter; to blur. 

c1440 Prom. Parv. 41 Biottyn bokys, odlztero. 1530 
Parser. 458, I hlotte as awriter dothe with an yvele penne, 
Je barbourlle. 1698 Drypen xed u. 293 His holy Fillets 
the blue Venom blots. c1750 SHENSTONE £/egies iil. 8 And 
blots the mournful numbers with a tear. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. x, His note-book, blotted with the tears of sympa- 
thising humanity, lies open before us. 

b. absol. To make blots. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (1835) 27 Evene as he [my pen] 
goth he doth blot. 1570 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 116 Like 
pennes ouer full of incke, which will soner blotte, than 
make any faire letter at all. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 29 
Inke..which wil not run abroad, nor blot. 

c. z2tr. To become blotted, contract a blot. 

1860 Trencn Serm. Westm., Abb. xiii. 144 The soul in 
this resembling paper which, where it has been blotted once, 
however careful the erasure of the blot may have been, there 
more easily blots and runs anew than elsewhere. 

d. trans. To write with blots or blottesquely. 

1870 LoweLt Among my Bks, Ser, i. (1873) 242 Trammels 
and pot-hooks which the little Shearjashubs and Elkanahs 
blotted and blubbered across their copy-books. 

2. To cover (paper) with worthless writing; 
to dishgure, arch. or Obs. 

1494 FAsyAn vil. 592 Whose oppinyons, for the heryng of 
them shuld be tedious & vnfruttefull, I therfere wyll nat 
wt them blot my booke. 1596 SHaks. Merch. V. 11. ii. 253 
Heere are a few of the vnpleasant’st words That euer blotted 
paper, 1607 TorseLtt Four-7 Beasts 367, 1 spare to blot 
much paper with the recital of those things. a1652 J. 
Smitu Sed. Disc. i. 14 They are not always the best men 
that blot most paper. 

b. To paint coarsely,to daub. (Cf. BLoTTESsQuE.) 

7844 Ruskin Jed. Paint. Pref. 67 Cattermole .. began his 
career with finished and studied pictures, which never paid 
him ; he now prostitutes his fine talent .. and blots his way 
to emolument and oblivion. : 

3. fig. a. To cast a blot upon (good qualities or 
reputation); to tarnish, stain, sully. azch. or Obs. 

1566 1. StapLeton Ret. Untr. Fewel Ep., And Blotted your- 
selfe so much, intending to Blemish your Adyersarie. 1596 
Suaks. Tam, Shr. y.u. 139 Wnknit that thretaning vnkinde 
brow .. It blots thy beautie. 1644 Mitton Fudgm. Bucer 
Wks. (1851) 301 To dome honour in that very thing, wherein 
these men thought to have blotted me. @1718 Rowe (J.) 
Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. 

absol, 1588 SHaxs. L. L. L. 1, iii, 241 She passes prayse, 
then prayse too short doth blot. ? 

+b. To stigmatize, calumniate, throw dirt at. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. (1584) Aaij, Neyther doeth 
Paul blotte the holy Ghost when he saide that he was rads 
sernione. 1595 SHAKS. Fohx u. i, 132 Theres a good 
mother, boy, that blots thy father! 1611 Biste Pref. 2 He 
hath been blotted by some to bee an Epitomiste. 

4. To make a blot over (writing) so as to make 
it illegible to obliterate, efface. (Usually with oz.) 

1530 Patscr. 458/2 Who hath blotted out this worde. 
1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, i, Persons, hauinge anie 
bibles .. with anie suche annotacions or preambles shall .. 
cutte out or blotte the same, in such wise, as they cannot 
be perceiued nor red. 1893 SHaxs. Xich., //, 1. iii. 202 My 
name be blotted from the booke of Life. 1709 STEELE & 
App, Tatler No. 75 ? 8 By Culture, as skilful Gardiners 
blot a Colour out of a Tulip that hurts its Beauty. 21784 
Jounson in Boswell (1831) I. 307 He submitted that work 
to my castigation ; and I remember I blotted a great many 
lines. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 328, I took his brush and 
blotted out the bird. 

absol, 1737 Pore Hor. Eféist. ui. 281 The last and greatest 
art, the art to blot. 5 : 

5. fig. To efface, wipe out of existence, sight, or 
memory ; to annihilate, destroy. (Usually with oz.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 19 Vtterly to blot and de- 
face it out of mennes remembrance. 1611 Biste Acts iit 
19 Repent yee therefore ..that your sins may be blotted 
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out. 1667 Mitton ?. 4. x1. 891 Not to blot out man- 
kind, 1856 I’roupe //ést. /2ng. (1858) I. ii. 178 One, the 


tragedy of whose fate has blotted the remembrance of her 
sins. 1875 Bryce //oly Rom. Emp, vii. (ed. 5) 113 As the 
Persian monarchy had been blotted out by Alexander. 

b. To put out of sight, obscure, eclipse; also fig. 

zsga Suaks. Ven. § cic, 184 Like misty vapours when 
they blotthesky. 1718 Rowe Lacan's ’harsalia \.iR.) The 
moon.. Was blotted by the earth's approaching shade. 
1780 Cowper Fable T. 270 No shades of superstition blot 
the day. 1862 Wise Nez Forest, Neither sea nor sky is 
seen—nothing but a den-e haze blotting everything. 

6. Yo dry with blotting-paper. 

1854 W. Cotiins //ide & Seek 1. 214 (Hoppe) Ilere Mr. 
Thorpe carefully blotted the first page of the letter. 

Blotch (blet/). [A comparatively recent word, 
with no cognates outside Eng. App. an ono- 
matopeeic modification of Biot, for which it is 
commonly used dialectally: the sound seems to 
express a broader spreading d/of, of the nature of 
a patch. Wut in sensc 1 there may have been as- 
sociation with the earlicr Borcu. The suggestion 
that it is a variant of Biatcn ‘blacking’, finds 
no support in the history of cither word.] 

1. An inflamed eruption, or discoloured patch, 
on the skin; a pustulc, boil, or botch. 

1604 [see Btorcurp). 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyii. 72 
In its road it leaves its character of Spots, Stains, Blotches, 
Buboes, Ulcers, &c. in..the skin. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
16 P 2 Ilealing those Blotches and Tumours which break out 
in the Body. 1740 CHevne Regier Pref. 34 The Diseases 
of Infancy are generally Scabs, Blotches and Blains over 
the Face, etc, 1866 Rocrrs Agric. § Prices I. xv. 293 Dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

fg. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. VI. 199 Which showed that 
they regarded Gentiles as worthless, and even Proselytes 
as little better than a blotch on the health ef Israel, 

b. spec. A discase in dogs. 

1824 Annals Sporting VI, 265, 1 found his haunches ex- 
hibited appearances of a disease .. termed the ‘ blotch’. 

2. A large irregular spot or blot of ink, colour, 
etc.; a dab or patch. 

1768 Tuckrr £4, Nat, II. 396 To brush off the soil .. and 
not suffer it to gather in prchy blotches upon the surface. 
1807 Sir R. Wttson in £2/ II. vii. 83 Vhe snow fell in large 
blotches. 1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach, x. 201 Its leaves 
are covered with brown unsightly blotches. 1873 MoacripGE 
Ants & Spiders w. 76 Four blotches of paler colour. 

b. fig. = Buor 2. 

1860 HawtHorNe Marble Fann (1879) If. xii. 122 Ignoring 
all moral blotches, 

c. ¢ransf. A rude clumsy danb. 

1860 Sites Sel/-help iv. 71 The artist .. attempting to 
produce a brilliant effect at a dash, will only produce a blotch. 

d. A shapeless object. 

1872 Brownine /t/ine |xxix. 17 Catch the puniest .. And, 
as you nip the blotch ’twixt thumb and fingernail, etc. 

3.=Bror (of ink). (North of Eng. and Scotl.) 

1863 Atkinson Province, Danby, Blotch, a blot, in a copy- 
book, or on aclean piece of paper. Slotch paper, blotting 
paper. {Cf. Brorcuinc, Biotcuy.] 

Blotch (bletf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To mark or cover with blotches. 

1604 {see Brorcuep), 1774 Gotpsm. Hist. Earth v.79 The 
tail is. .irregularly barred and blotched with an obscure ash 
colour. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 281 A great 
plain, blotched by dark, jagged shadows. 1865 Barinc- 
Goutp Werewolves vi.75 Its walls were blotched with lichen. 

2.=Btor v.1 (Common in Scotl. and north of 
Eng., as ‘ He has blotched two pages of his book.’) 
Cf. BLotcutnc, Buorcuy. 


Blotched (blpt/t), 77. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 
Marked, discoloured, or covered with blotches. 

1604 Drayton A/oses uu. 328 Vo give their bloch’d and 
blister’'d bodies ease. 1785 Burns Ef. J. AL’ Aath xii, 
Tho" blotch’t and foul wi’ mony a stain. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. (lora 252 Pulinonaria officinalis, Leaves .. always 
blotched with pale green, 


Blo-tching, 74/. sé. [f. as prec.+-1nc1.] The 
action of marking with blotches ; discolouring. 

1767 Specif. T, Long’s Patent No. 869 A machine for the 
blotching, printing .. colours on.. calicoes, etc. 1872 DANA 
Corads 1. 137 A blotching of the rock with various shades 
of pink and purple. 

b. concr, Botch, disfigurement, smudging. 

1865 Cariyte Fredk. Gt, 1X. xx, i, 6 Read him with a 
Map; and divine for yourself what the real names are, out 
of the inhuman blotchings made of them, 

Blo-tching, A//.c. That makes blotches. 

1865 Ruskin Sesame 32 Owing to the spread of a shallow, 
blotching, blundering, infectious ‘information’ everywhere, 
and to the teaching of catechisms and phrases at schools. 

Blotchy (blgtfi), 2. {f. Brorcu sé. + -¥!.] 
Characterized by blotches or blotching. 

1824-9 Lanpor JV&s,(1853) 11. 107 Slim, straddling, blotchy 
writers, 1860 Ad/ )%. Roum 545 The vaults themselves 
have..got blotchy and bepimpled. 

+ Blote, blot. Oés. [?! Connected with d/ozw in 
blow-fly, fiy-blown. (The sense can hardly be ex- 
plained from OF. 6éa¢ ‘livid, pale’, to which the 
form answers.) ] 

The egg or larva of flies and other insects. 

1657S. Purcuas ol. Flying-/ns. 44 Vhe Kings [i. e. queen- 
bees] do at certain seasons cast forth worms in multitudes 
as flies their flye blotes. /é/d. 48 As the blotes of the flyes 
are nourished by the flesh wherein they are blown. (bid. 
mu. 314 If the Bees be few, [Moths] will breed their blots 
in their combes. 
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Blote, obs. form of Buoat, BLoT. 

+ Bloten, blotne, v. Ods. rare. [a. ON. 
blotna to become soft or moist: sce Buoat.] 

trans. To soften or moisten; to anoint. 

¢1325 Metr. [/om, (1862) 17 Scho wiped his feet wit her 
hare .. And blotned thaini wit smersles sucte, 

Blother, obs. form of Burien. 

Blotless (blytlés), @. [f. Bior sé.1 + -1«ss.] 
Withont blot or stain ; purc, immaculate. 

2a 1400 Chester Pl.\. (1843) 202 Cleaner than ever was any 
one, Blottles of blude and bone. 1664 /loddon F. v. 45 
Knowing his blotless hlood unblam’d. 1885 A/anch, Guard, 
28 Aug. 5 Clean and blotless pages. 

Blotted (blytéed), pA/. a. [f. Buor wv. +-Ep.] 
Spotted or stained with ink, ctc. ; blurred. 

1499 P’romp. Pare, 41 Blottyd, oblitteratus. 1597 Taynne 
Names & Armsin Antmadz. (1865: Introd. 100 And for. .the 
blotted and ride wrytinge, 1 craue your Lordship also to 
passe yt oner, 1751 Jounson Aamdbl, No. 169 p11 The 
blotted manuscripts of Milton now remaining. 1876 Brackir 
Songs Relig. § Life 201 Gorgeous Nature's pictured show 
Is now a blotted book. : 

b. fig. Soiled, tarnished, stained. 

1596 SPENSER /*. Q.11. 1. 20 Now therefore Ladie .. see the 
saluing of your blotted name, 1817 Jas. Mice frit, [nd 
II, iv. ix. 304 Consideration of his services, blotted by 
offences, yet splendid and great. 

Blotter (blytes). [fas prec. + -ER!.] 

1. One who, or that which, blots. 

a. A scribbler, a sorry writer; b. One wlio 
stains or defiles; ce. Alotler out: a quencher, ex- 
tinguisher, annihilator. 

1601 Cornwal.tyes “ss. xv, These blotters of paper. a 1631 
Harsnet Serm. in Stnart’s Serm. (1656) 131 (L.) Thou 
tuokest the blotting of Thine image in Paradise as a blemish 
to Fhyself; and ‘Thou saidst to the blotter, Because thou 
hast done it, on thy belly shalt thou creep. 1827 Iloop 
Hero & L.\xxxiv, Blank Oblivion—Blotter-out of light. 

2. A thing used for drying wet ink-marks, as a 
piece of blotting-paper or a blotting-pad. 

1sgt Percivate Sf, Dict., Borrador, a blotter, a blott- 
ing paper. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul. Geogr. 
Soc. XX1X. 78 Paper—soft and soppy by the loss of glazing 
—acts asa blotter. 1884 Boston Lit, World 19 Apr. 132/2 
His pen spluttered.. and he used no blotter. 

3. ‘A term applied in counting-houses to a waste- 
book’ (Craig 1847); also toa rough copy of a letter. 

Blotter, obs. form of BLATTER v. 

Blottesque (blytesk), a. [f. Bor zv, + -ESQuE, 
after grotesque, picturesque, etc.] Of painting: 
Characterized by blotted touches heavily laid on. 
fig. of descriptive writing. (lt belongs to the 
‘phraseology’ of Art-Criticism.) 

1880 Daily News 3 Jan. 2/2 The Landscape .. is powerful 
in the unaffected blottesque manner. 1885 Spectator 24 Jan. 
119/1 The fashionable blottesque school, wherewith modern 
painters smear their way to ‘emolument and oblivion.’ 1886 
Athenxnm 19 June 808/3 The manner of relation [of the 
novel] might not inaptly be described as blottesque. 

b. quasi-sé. A roughly-executed picture, a daub. 

1882 F. G, Freav in Zrui, Educ. May 146 Vo produce 
showy blottesques for framing in drawing-rooms. 

Hence Blotte’squely adz., with blottesque effect. 

1886 Ruskin in Pad/ Alall G. 19 Jan. 2/1 Putting my pen 
lightly through the needless, and blottesquely through the 


ish. 

Blotting (blytin), vé/. 56. [f. Bucr v. + -1nc 1.) 

1. The action of the verb Biot; coc. a blot, 
smear, obliteration. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 41 Blottynge, oblitteracto. 1542 3 
Act 34-35 Len. VI1/, i, The blotting or cutting out of anie 
quotacion. 1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 47 The most 
accurate pencils were but blottings which presumed to 
mend Zeuxis or Apelles works. 1791 BoswetL Johnson 
(1831) I. 350 Blottings, interlineations, and corrections. 
1842 Browninc Waring in, There were certain jottings, 
Stray-leaves, fragments, blurrs and blottings. 

2. Blotting out: obliteration of writing, etc. ; 
also, effacement, destruction, annihilation. 

1808 Syp. Smitu Plymley's Lett, Wks. 1859 II. 159/2 [No] 
one of his conquered countries the blotting out of which 
would be as beneficial to him. 1861 Mitt Xefr. Govt. 137 
The virtual blotting out of the minority is no necessary or 
natural consequence of freedom, 1879 CALDERWOOD Jind 
§ Brain 306 A blotting out of impressions. 

3. Comé., as blotting-book, a book consisting 
of leaves of blotting-paper for drying the ink of 
letters and the like; also, a rough note-book in 
which entries of transactions are made as they 
occur, a waste-book; blotting-case, a case or 
cover enclosing blotting-paper ; blotting-pad, a 
pad consisting of a number of sheets of blotting- 
paper joined at the edges, used for the samc pur- 
pose as a b/otting-book. Also BLOTTING-PAPER. 

1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret (1861) 21 She signed these 
lines with her name,—pressed them hurriedly over the 
blotting: pad. 

Blotting, f//. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG?.] That 
blots or smears. 

1828 Lams Corr. ccxviil. 522 The blotting pen. 

Hence Blo‘ttingly adv. 

1653 Gauven f/terasf. 248 That pen, which now writes 
blottingly. 

Blo‘tting-pa:per. A bibulous paper made 
without size, used to absorb superfluous ink. 

1519 Horman uly, 80b, Blottynge papyr serueth to drye 
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weete wryttynge lest there he made blottis or blurris. 1612 
Brinstey Lud. Lit. 29 Mach to have a blotting paper to 
keep their books from suyling, or marring vnder their 
hands. 1755 Maupourr in 7’A7l, Trans. XLIX. 207 It ts 
less bibulous than the common blotting paper. 

Blotty (bleti), a. [f. Buor 56.14 -y1] 
figured with blots ; dauby. 

1856 Sat. Rev. U1. 125/2 [Khose pictures] blotty and hasty 
as they all are. 

Bloubred, obs. form of BLUuBERED. 

Blou e, obs. form of Brow, Buue. 

Blough, variant of Biurr a. 

+ Blought, 2. 0és.~° [Deriv. and meaning un- 
certain: see quot. Cf. Bhoat a2.2] ?Swollcn, plunip. 

1611 Cotcn. s.v. Glas, Bled glas, blought wheat. 1632 
Surrwoop s. v. Hheat, Blought wheate, dledylas, tonzelle, 
toselle, (x61x Corer., Touzell:, fine wheat, white winter 
wheat ; a head of sinooth wheat, which hath an vpright 
stalke, and a very white graine.] 

+ Blou'ghty, «. Obs. rare—'. 
Swollen, bulky. 

1620 Dr. Hatt (Jon, Mar. Clerg. 1. § 2 One dash of a 
penne might thus iustly answer the most part of his 
bloughtie volume. 

Bloume, obs. form of BLoom. 

Blounchet, obs. form of BLANCHED. 

Bloure, var. of BLurk Ofs. blister. 

Blouse (blauz). [a. mod.F. d/ouse (pron. blsz’) 
of obscure etymology: sec Littré and Schelcr. ] 

1, A light loose upper garment of linen or cotton, 
resembling a shirt or smock-frock; properly ap- 
plied (as an alien term) to the well-known blue 
blouse of the French workman, but in England 
sometimes uscd looscly to designate more or less 
similar garments. 

[1834 Prancukt Brit. Costume 89 A garment called dliant 
or éltans, which appears to have been only another name 
for the surcoat or super-tunic..In this éd7aus we may dis- 
cover the modern French d/omse, a tunic or smock-frock.] 
1840 Tuackeray Paris Sketch Bk, (1872) 6 Another has a 
shooting dress, a third has a blouse. 1875 J. Curtis //7s¢. 
Eng. 153 ‘The lower classes wore a blouse or kind of small 
frock, made of canvas or fustian. 1879 Kixaston <i ustraldian 

Abr, ii. 11 A blue blouse, tied with a sash around the waist. 

2. transf. A French workman. 

1865 G. Berxectey Life Ik. 281 No wealth of gold would 
tempt a blouse to risk a charge from an old boar at such 
close quarters. 1872 Lytton /"artsians x1. xi. (1878) II. 223 
De Manleon came ona group of blouses. ; 

3. Comb., as blouse-like adj., blouse panier. 

1874 Bourett Arms & Arm. 107 The body armour is..a 
long, narrow, blouse-like garment. 1883 A/yra's Prm/. Aug., 
Narrow box-pleated blouse paniers. 

Blouse, Blousy, variants of Buowzr, BLowzy. 

Bloused (blauzd), fp/. a. [f. prec. +-Ev*.] 
Wearing a blouse, dressed in a blouse. 

1850 Kincscey /¢. Locke xxxiii. (1).) Vhere was a hloused 
and bearded Frenchman or two. 1860 -id/ ¥. Round No. 54. 
79, I have seen baby London short-coated, and frocked, and 
breeched, and jacketed, and bloused. 

Blout (blaut), sd. Sc [App. onomatopeeic : 
cf. blow, blast, blash, etc.] 

1. The sudden breaking of a storm; a sudden 
downpour of rain, hail, etc., accompanied by wind. 

1786 //arvest Rig in Chambers //amm, Sc. Pocis (1862) 52 
For ‘tis a blout will soon be laid, And we may hap ups in 
our plaid, Till it blaws ower. 1804 Tarras Poems 63(J AM.) 
Vernal win's, wi’ bitter blout, Out owre our chimlas Llaw., 

2. Cf. gouts (of blood). 

1827 J. Witson oct. Ambr. Wks, 1855 I. 338 Wringing 
her hauns as if washin them in the cleansin dews frae the 
blouts o” blood. 

+ Blout, 2. Sc. Obs. Also blowt. (Cf. Du. 
bloot naked, bare, ON. d/aut-r soft, wet. The 
ON. accounts best for the form, but the Du. agrecs 
in sense.] Naked, barc, desolate. 

1513 Douctas neis yu. Prol. 65 Woddis, forestis, wyth 
nakyt bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thair weyd in every hout 
(bit, xi. xvii. 8 The baneris left all blowt and desolait. /b:¢. 
xi, Vi 227 Planys..blowt of bestis; and of treis bayr. 

Blout(e, obs. form of Bioat. 

Blouter. Sc. [f. Buour sé.] A blast of wind. 

1804 Tarras (oes 129 (Jasi.) An’ blew a maikless blouter, 

Blouth, sd. [? Cf. Buowrn.] 

1643 Licntroort Gleanings (1648 10 He had hazzarded their 


lives .. both of them [mother and new-born child] being in 
their blouth and blood. 


Blouze, obs. form of BLrowzr. 

Blow (bleu), vl Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown (also in sensc 29 blowed). Forms: 1 
bliwan, 2-3 blawen, (2 blauwen, blouwen, 
3 bloawen, 5 blowen, blowyn, 3-7 blowe, 5- 
blow; (north.) 3-4 blau, 4-6 blawe, 3- blaw. 
Pa. t. 1 dleéw, bléw, 2-3 bleu, 4 blwe, blee3, 
ble3, 3-5 blu, 5 blue, 4-6 blewe, 4- blew. 
Also 4 blowide, 7 blowd, blowede, 6- blowcd. 
Pa. pple. 1 bléwen, blouen, 4-7 blowen, 6-7 
blowne, 7- blown; also 4 y-blowe, blowun, 
blowe, 4-6 i-blowe, 7 bloun; vor/h. 3 blaun, 4 


Dis- 


{var. of prec.] 


| blawun, 4-5 blawen, 6 blawne, blawin, blauen, 


blaw, 6- blawn. Also 6- blowed. [OE. d/iéwan, 
pa. t. d/éow, pple. d/dzwen, clsewhere as a strong vb. 
only in OHG, 6/3(4)an \pa. pple. d/éhan, b/in) :— 


| Goth. type *d/atan, *barblé, OTeut. !*hléyan, 
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cogn, w. L. fd-rve to blow. (In OHG. this, like 
other verbs with az in Gothic, passed into the weak 
conj. dléen, bléhen, bldjen, bldwen, blan, MHG. 
blajen, blewen, blen, Ger. blahen.) In OE. only 
in a few senses: see I, 2, 14; but an immense 
development of sense and constructions has taken 
place in middle and modern Eng., and in later 
times distinct senses have influenced each other, 
or run together, in a manner difficult to exhibit 
in a linear series.] ; 

I. properly. To produce a current of air; to 
set in motion with a current of air. 

* tntransitively. ; 

1. intr. The proper verb naming the motion or 
action of the wind, or of an aerial current. Some- 
times with subject 27, as ‘it blows hard’, and often 
with complement, as ‘it blew a gale, a hurricane’. 
To blow great guns: to blow a violent gale. Zo 
blow up: to rise, increase in force of blowing. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 55 Ponne ge Zese00 sudan bla- 
wan, ¢1175 Lamb, Hon. 167 Lutel he hit scawed.. hu 
biter wind per blawed. @ 1225 Axcr. R. 124 3ifa wind blowed 
alutel touward us. @ 1300 Cursor M. 532 Wynd pat blaws o 
loft. 1382 Wycuir Ecc/us. xliii. 22 The cold northerne wind 
blee3 [1388 blew]. 1530 Patscr. 130 // xente, it bloweth. 
1580 BArET Adz. B 820, I turne sayle that way as the winde 
bloweth. 1653 Watton Axgler 208 Heark how it rains and 
blows. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 549 All the Weste 
Allies of stormy Boreas blow. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. 
Nz. ii, November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh. 1793 
Smeaton Edystoue L.§ 313 It blowed very hard, especially 
on the night of lighting. 1802 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
& Writ. (1832) III. 166 Straws and feathers..show which 
way the wind blows. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack x, The 
gale had blown upagain. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schiz. (1858) 
14 It soon began to blow great guns. 

2. To send from the mouth a current of air 
(stronger than that produced by ordinary breath- 
ing); to produce a current of air in any way, ¢.g. 
said of bellows. (Cf. sense 7.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf, John xx. 22 Pa bleow he on hi and cwx6 to 
himunder-fod haline gast. a 1300 Cursor AZ. 12540 He. .hent 
his hand and bleu par-in. 1382 Wycur £ze& xxi. 31 In 
fier of my wodnes Y shal blowe in thee. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 263 b, She waueth with her wynges and 
so bloweth, that by her mouynge she engendreth an hete 
in them. 1572 GAscoiGcNe IVs. (1587) 1 My lights and lungs 
like bellows blow. a 1620 J. Dyke Sed, Sermz. (1640) 63 When 
the word is preached, then the Bellowes blowes to kindle 
the fire. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 176 Serrous or 
jarring motion like that which happeneth while we blow 
on the teeth ofa combe through paper. 1715 DESAGULIERS 
Fives lpr. 42, 1 blowed upon the Thermometer. a 1856 
Loner. Vill, Blacksmith 14 You can hear his bellows blow. 

b. To blow hot and cold: (fig.) to be or to do 
one thing at one time, another at another; to be 
inconsistent or vacillating. (In reference to one 
of /Esop’s Fables.) 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 176 One which out of 
one mouth, doeth blowe both hoat and colde. 1638 CutL- 
uincw. Kelig. Prot. 1. it § 113. 95 These men can blow 
hot and cold out of the same mouth to serve severall pur- 
poses. 1690 W. Wacker /diom, Anglo-Lat. 61 With the 
same breath to blow hot and cold. [1694 R. Lestrancr Fadles 
(J.) Says the satyr, ‘If you have gotten a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the same mouth, I’ve e’en done with 
ye.) 1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. v. v. 750 Being constantly 
ordered ‘to blow hot and cold with the same breath.’ 

+3. To make a blowing sound; to hiss, whistle. 

1340 Ayexb. 32 Pe childe pet ne dar guo his way vor pe 
guos bet blaub. c1qz0 Avow. Arth. 64 Alle wrothe wex 
that sqwyne, Blu, and brayd vppe his bryne. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Zech, x. 8, I wil blowe [1611 hisse] for them & gather 
them together. 

4. To breathe hard, pant, puff. Zo dlow out; to 
be winded. (Cf. sense 8.) 

61440 Erle Tolous 442 in Ritson Jlet. Row, WI. 111 The 
thrydd fledd, and blewe owt faste, The erle ovyrtoke hym at 
the laste. 1513 Doucias 2neis xu, xii. 234 At sic debait that 
bayth thai pant and blaw. 1530 Patscr. 458/2 He hloweth 
lyke a horse that came newe from galoppyng. 1608 ARMIN 
Nest Ninz. (1842) 23 They puft and they blowede, they ran 
as swifte as a pudding would creepe. 1718 Porr /diad u. 
465 Each spent courser at the chariot blow. 1847 Tenny- 
son (rine. ¥. 20 The huge bush-bearded Barons heaved 
and blew. 

b. To breathe ; to take breath. dial. To blow 
short: (of a horse) to be broken-winded. 

c 1440 Vork Myst, xxxi.142 Nowe gois a-bakke both, and 
late be boy blowe. 1523 Fitzuers. /Jush, § 84 Pursy is a 
disease in an horses bodye, and maketh hymto blowe shorte. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 36 They gave him such straynes 
as made him blow short ever since. 1786 Burns 70 Auld 
Mare Thou never lap, and sten’t an’ breastit, ‘hen stood to 
blaw. 1860 HoLtanp Afzss Gilbert ii, 29 I'll sit here and 
blow, till he comes around. 

5. Of whalcs, ete: To eject watcr and air from the 
‘blow-holes’, before taking in fresh air ; to spout. 

1725 Duprey in hid. Trans. XXXI1I1. 261 Once in a 
Quarter of an Hour..they are observed to rise and blow, 
spouting out Water and Wind, and to draw in fresh Air. 
1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 128 Many porpoises blowing 
nearus. 1851 If. Metvitce Whale xvii. 239 ‘The Sperin 
Whale blows as a clock ticks. 

6. To utter loud or noisy breath, to bluster: a, 
To boast, brag (chiefly da/.); b. To fume, storm, 
speak angrily (chicfly col/og.) 

c 1400 A fol. Loll. 97 Blouing veynly wip fleschli wit. c14z0 
Avow, Arth, xxiii, 1, Kay, that thou knawes, That owte 
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of tyme bostus and blawus. 1519 Four Elements in Haz. 
Dodsley 1. 41 Why, man, what aileth thee so to blow? 
1789 Burns 7a Glen iii, He brags and he blaws o’ his 
siller. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarxe Shaks. Char. x. (1876) 270 He 
has been blowing and storming about this drum. 1873 
TroLiorE Australia xxv, In the colonies. .when a gentle- 
man sounds his own trumpet he ‘blows.’ 1878 Corzh. Alag. 
June 680 ‘ My sister ain’t the best,’ the child declared, ‘she’s 
always blowing at me.’ 

“| dial. To smoke a pipe: see g b. 

* * causal uses of the preceding. 

7. Beside the expressions ¢o blow with bellows, 
and the bellows blow (see 2), one is said ¢o blow the 
bellows, i.e. to work them so as to make them blow. 

c1440 Leg. Rood (1871) 85 Scho blew pe belise ferly fast. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. Xxxvi. xxiii, Afrycus Auster made 
surreccion, Blowyng his bellowes by great occasion. 1577 
NortTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 81 Many which lacke armes 
may worke with their feete, to blowe smithes bellowes. 
1880 Grove Dict. Alas. 11. 577 The four bellows are blown 
in a manner which we here meet with for the first time. 

+b. fig. Zo dlow the bellows: to stir up passion, 
strife, etc. Obs. (Cf. to blow the coals, 17 b.) 

1596 SPENSER /, Q. u. ill. 9 He cast for to.. blow the 
bellowes to his swelling vanity. @1657 Sir J. Batrour 
Ann. Scotl. (1825) 11. 263 The bischopes blouing the bel- 
lowes, and still craying fyre and suord. 

8. (causal of 4.) To cause to pant, to put out of 
breath : usually of horses. 

1651 DavENANT Goxdibert u. xliii, From thence,well blown, 
he [i.e. Stag] comes to the Relay. 1760 “ist. Exvepe in 
Ann. Reg. 24/1 They came up five miles on a full trot with- 
out being blown. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 108 How 
much water, given to a horse before he starts, will blow 
him. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xii, Move steadily, and do not 
let the men blow the horses. 1859 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 306/1 
The Russians .. were .. pretty well blown in the pursuit. 

** * trans. (with the air, breath, etc., a6 obj.) 

9. tans. To breathe out, emit, produce (a cur- 
rent of air, breath, etc.) with the mouth; to give 
forth by breathing; also to force or cause to pass 
(a current of air) ¢hrough, into, upon, by other 
means. Also fig. 

ex175 Lantd, Hom. 75 Pan depliche atter ‘pet pe alde 
deouel blou on adam. /6zd. 99 [Crist ableow pana halga 
gast ofer ba apostlas]. ¢1375 WycLir Axtecrist (Todd) 148 
Pei blowen on hema stynkand brebe. 1382 — Wisd. xv. 
11 That ble3 [1388 blowide] in to hym a lifli spirit. 1509 
Hawss Past. Pleas. xxxvi. iii, A fende.. Blowyng out fyre. 
1sgt SrensER Bellay'’s Raines Rome xxvi, Where colde 
Boreas blowes his bitter stormes. 1651 Hospes Leviath. vi. 
1. ii, Good thoughts are blown into a man by God. 1784 
J. Apams Diary Wks. 1851 III. 388 If inflammable air 
were blown through the pipe. 1842 Loncr. Wreck Hesp. 
19 He blew a whiff from his pipe. 1866 HuxLtey Phys. 
iv. (1869) 96 If a pipe be now fitted into the bronchus, and air 
blown through it. 

b. To smoke (tobacco); also ¢ztr. (dial.) But 
to blow a cloud is a common figurative expression 
for to smoke a pipe. 

1808 in Jamieson, ‘l’o blaw Tobacco; to blaw. ¢ 1855 Haw- 
THORNE Mother Righy's Pipe i, Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud. 

10. 70 blow off: (¢rans.) to allow (steam or the 
like) to escape forcibly with a blowing noise; also 
fig. to get rid of (superfluous energy, emotion, etc.) 
in a noisy way; zvz¢r. (for eff.) of steam, gas, etc. : 
to escape forcibly. 

1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xi, The widow..sat.. fuming 
and blowing offher steam. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (ed. 2) 
65 Carburetted gas..is liable to blow off and endanger the 
lives of hundreds of persons. 1884 Chr. Commonw. 24 Jan. 
348/1 Blowing off their superfluous energy in singing and 
shouting. 

+11. To utter: also with out. Most frequently 
in a bad sense: To utter boastfully, angrily, etc. 
To blow into one’s ear: to whisper privily. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 122 The gret bost that it [pryde] 
blawis. ¢1380 WycLir 7hree Tracts i. 69 Censuris pat pe 
fend blowep (as ben suspendis and interdicyngis). c 1380 
Sir Ferunb, 5421 pan wax be Amyral glad. .& gan to blowe 
bost. ¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) n. xiii, 
Blowynge psalmes & louynges to Jhesu. 1549 Co#zpl. Scot. 
vi. 38 That samyn sound as thay beystis hed blauen. @ 1563 
Brecon Mew Catech. Wks. (1844) 344 He blowed out many 
furious and unseemly words. 1642 T.Tayor God's Fudgent. 
1. {. xli. 35 Threats were blowne out on every side against the 
Faithful. 1652 Cotrerett Cassandra (1676) 1v. 6x These 
things which malitious Roxana blew into Statira’s ears. 

** «&* trans, To drive or transport by blowing. 

12. trans. To drive or carry (things) by means 
of a current of air; also fig. Const. simply, or 
with preps. or adverbs of direction, as away, down, 


from, off, to, etc. 

«1300 Cursor Al, 22922 Pof his bodi al war brint, And 
blaun ouer al pe puder tint. ¢ 1300 A’. Ais. 5630 The wynde 
you may theder blawen, In lesse than in twenty dawen. 
1382 Wycuir Afa/. i. 13 Je han blowe it awey. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 1982 [Pai] were blouen to pe brode se in a bir swithe. 
1577 tlanmer Anc. Eccles. Hist.(1619) 174 The heate of perse- 
cution was blowne against vs. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //ex. V//, 1. 
i. 84 Looke, as I blow this Feather from my Face, And as 
the Ayre blowes it to me againe. 1597 — 2 //ex. /V, v. 
iii. go Fad. What winde blew you hither, Pistoll? /s¢. Not 
the ill winde which blowes none to good. 1697 Drypex 
Virg. Georg. m. 217 Winnow’d Chaff by Western Winds is 
hlown. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 2697 The Wind.. blew 
down the find of one of his Barns. 1865 T'yLor /Sarly //ist. 

Man, iii. 38 What children call ‘blowing a kiss.’ 1870 F. 
Wiison Ch, Lindisf. 68 The roof was blown off, 
b. intr. (for ref.) To be driven or carried hy 


the wind; to move before the wind. Same const. 


BLOW. 


1842 TENNYSON Geose 51 Her cap blew off, her gown blew 
up, 1842 — Day-Dreane141 The hedge broke in, the banner 
blew. 

ce. Zo blow over (formerly in perf. to be blown 
over): (of storms or storm-clouds) to pass over a 
place without descending upon it ; to pass away, 
come to an end ; also fig. of misfortune, danger, etc. 
Also Zo blow off in same sense. 

1617 J. Fossroke Exglands Warn. (1633) 25 When the 
storm is blown over, they return to their old bias again. 
1641 SmMectymMNuus Vind. Ausw. § 13. 131 This cloud will 
soone blow over. 1692 SouTu 12 Seriz. (1697) 1. 564 Do 
they think that .. this dreadfull Sentence [shall] blow off 
without Execution? 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § 
Writ, (1832) II. 399 The affair is blown over. 1850 ALisoN 
Hist. Europe VAI. liv. § 18 The danger had blown over, 

13. trans. (fig.) To proclaim, publish, blaze, 
spread abroad, about, (out obs.), etc. 

c120g Lay. 27021 Pa king of Peytouwe, har[d] mon iblowen. 
¢ 1384 Craucer H. Fame 1139 And her fames wide yblowe. 
1513 Douctas Axeés (ad fin.) Direction 129 Thy fame is 
blaw, thy prowes and renoun Dyvulgat ar. 1541 Ac? 
33 Hen. VIII, xxi, They shal not openly blow it abrode. 
1603 KNnoiites Hist. Turks (1621) 429 These news. .being 
blown out of the campe into the citie. 1819 Scott /vanxhoe 
II. xi. 199 As soon as Richard’s return is blown abroad. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 151 A rumour wildly blown about. 

II. To act upon an object, by blowing air into, 
upon, or at it. 
* To blow a musical instrument. 

14. trans. To make (a wind-instrument) sound. 
(Formerly also with 2, out.) Zo blow one’s own 
trumpet : ( fig.) to sound one’s own praises,to brag, 
b. To sound (a note or blast) ov” or with an in- 
strument. ¢. To sound the signal of (an alarm, 
advance, retreat, etc.) ov an instrument. d. Pre- 
dicated of the instrument. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 2 Ne blawe man byman be- 
foran be. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. /[om. 115 Pe bemene drem pe pe 
engles blewen. ¢1384 Craucer H. Fame 774 Whana pipe 
is blowen sharpe The aire ys twyst with violence. ¢1450 
Lypc. Mer. Aisse 171 Pryd gothe beforen And schame 
comythe aftyr, and blawythe horne. 1490 Caxton Exeydos 
xlvi. 139 They .. blew vp their trompettes for to gyue a 
sharpe sawte. 1535 CovERDALE 1 AZace. ili. 54 They blewe 
out the trompettes, 1611 Biste Psaduz Ixxxi. 3 Blow vp 
the trumpet in the new Moone. /é/d. Hosea v. 8 Blow yee 
the cornet in Gibeah. 1842 Tennyson Pal. of Art 63 The 
belted hunter blew His wreathed bugle-horn. 

b. ©1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1141 Blwe bygly in bugler pre 
bare mote. 1486 Bs. St. Albans E vb, lij. motis shall ye blaw 
booth lowde and shill. ¢ 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1, ix, 60 
Let me have my beugle horn, And blow but blasts three. 
1793 Burns Soldier's Ret. i, When wild war’s deadly blast 
was blawn. 1843 CaroLine Fox Fruds. II, 12 Though he 
has blown so loud a blast. 

@. ¢1320 S7r 7ristr.1. xlvili, pe tokening when bai blewe. 
¢14z0 Axnturs of Arthure v. 10 The king blue a rechase. 
xssz Hu tort, Blowe the Retreate in battayle. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bullinger on A foc. (1573) Pref. 5 The Deuill.. bloweth 
the onset. 1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) I. 112 Then king 
Arthur blew the prize, and dight the hart there. x621 
Br. Mountacu Diatribg 398 Wee must goe blow the Seeke, 
and cast about againe. a164x — Acts & Mon. (1642) 385 
He tels they were Grecians born.. where, when, upon what 
termes, you must, if you will, goe blow the seek. 1805 
SoutnHey Madoc tu Azt, xviii, Ye blow the fall too soon ! 

d. 1593 Snaxs. 2 Hex. VI, v. ii. 43 Let the general! 
Trumpet ee his blast. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1. 540 Sonorous 
mettal blowing Martial sounds. 176x Beattie Ode to Peace 
ii. 3 The hoarse alarms Her trump terrific blows. 

15. ¢xtr. a. Ofa wind-instrument : To give forth 
a sound by being blown. - Also with 2 (obs.). 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 210 Pe englene bemen..pet schulen.. bi- 
uoren Be grureful dome grisliche bloawen. @1340 HAMPOLE 
Pr. Consc. 4677 Pe beme pat blaw sal on domsday. 1430 
Syr Tryan. 1092 The kyng..herde a bewgulle blowe! 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 181 All the trumpettis blawand 
vpintune. 1606 SHaxs. 7%. & Cr. 1, iti. 256 Trumpet, blow 
loud, Send thy Brasse voyce through all these lazie Tents. 
1647 Fansnawe Pastor Fido (1676) 52 But list a little, doth 
not a Horn blow? 1875 O. W. Hoimes Old Canté, Poems 
(1884) 306 Our trumpets needs must blow. 


b. Of the blower: To sound a blast. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8054 Pe king lette blawen & bonnien his ferden. 
1375 Barsour Sruce ui. 484 Quhen he hard sa blaw and 
cry. ¢1400 Desty. 7roy 1308 Pe kyng..henttes his horne 
and hastily blawes. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvoéss. 410 At 
the houre of ix. theyr mynstrels blewe vp on highe. 1530 
Parscr. 459/1 He bloweth ina trompet. 1602 Mefurr fr. 
Paruass. 1. Vv. (Arb.) 29 There is an excellent skill in blow- 
ing for the terriers. 16x21 BipLe Fudg. vii. 18, 1 blow with 
atrumpet. @ 1882 Loner. J/. Angelo, Blow, ye bright angels, 
on your golden trumpets. 

ec. Of the blast or note: To sound. 

1599 Suaxs. //ex, V, ui. i. 5 When the blast of Warre 
blowes in our eares. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington iii, 
Let the mournful martial music blow. 

** To blow a fire, and the like. 

16. ¢rans. Yo direct a current of airagainst (any- 
thing) so as to cool, warm, or dry it. Sometimes 
with complemental words expressing the effect of 


the action, as ¢o é/ow (something) dry. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxxvili. (1495) 539 
Stones ben dygged and ben strongly blowen wyth fyre and 
torne to brasse and metall. 1566 Drant //ovace Sat. ix. 
E iij, All the reaste might blow their nayles. 1592 SHAxs. Vex. 
& Ad.52 To fan and blow them dry again she seeks. haice 
CLEVELAND News ee Newcastle 120 And in embroidere 
Buck-skins blows his Nails. 1841 Marryat Poacher xxiv. 
The winter was cold. . and he blew his fingers. 1850 Tenny- 
son Jn Mem, \xxii, Blasts that blow the poplar white. 
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17. esp. To direct a current of air into (a fire), in 
order to make it burn more brightly. Also with wf. 
@ 1300 //avelok 913Y wile. . The fir blowe,an ful wele maken. 
1530 Patscr. 458/2 Where be the bellowes, I praye the, 
blowe the fyre. x6xx Bisre /sa. liv. 16 Vhe smith that 
bloweth the coales in the fire, 1631 Goucr God's Arrows 
Iv. xiii. 391 Yet were... the sparkes of that fire so blowne 
up, as dazled the eyes. 1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 
7, The Phrase Smiths use.. is, Blow up the Fire, or some- 
times, Blow up the Coals. 1781 Haviey Tri. Temper 1. 
374 Chemic fires, that patient labour blows. 1830 tr. A v7sto- 
phanes’ Acharn, 29 ‘Yhe sparks, blowed with a favourable 
puff of the bellows, leap aloft. 
b. fig. 7o blow the coals or the fire: to stir up 
or promote strife ; to fan the flame of discord. 

158 Let. in Tytler H/4st. Scot. (1864) 1V. 41 After every 
effort to ‘blow the coals,’ as he [Bowes] expressed it. 1670 
Cotton £sfernon 11. vit. 309 The Chancellor .. had also 
help'd to blow the fire. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i, To 
thole An ethercap like him to blaw the coal. 

ec. To blow out: (a.) trans. to extinguish (a 
flame) by a current of air; (d.) Zr. to be ex- 
tinguished by a current of air. 

1377 Lanci. P. Plow. B. xvi. 212 As pow seest some 
tyme sodeynliche a torche, The blase pere-of yblowe out. 
1596 SHAKS, Zam, Shr. 11. i. 136 Though little fire growes 
preat with little winde, yet extreme gusts will blow out tire. 
1617 P. Bayne in Spurgeon 7rcas. David Ps. cxix. 29 As 
candles new bloun out are soon bloun in again. 1665 Boyi.e 
Occas. Reff. (1675) 353 A Candle .. inclos'd in a Lanthorn 
..isin less danger to be blown out. 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. viii, Squeers. .opened the shutters and blew the candle 
out, 184z TENNyson Goose 49 The glass blew in, the fire 
blew out. 

+18. fg. Toexcite, inflame, arouse, fan (feeling, 
passion, discord, etc.; varedy, a person ¢o some 
feeling or action). Usually with wf. Ods. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 256 3if pe ueond blowed bitweonen ou 
eni wredde. 1654 G. Goonaro in Burton Diary (1828) I. 
93 These two interests. .being constantly blown up by the 
eneinies beyond the seas. 1677 YARRANTON /ncgl. Jiuprov. 
To Rdr., They.. blow up a War betwixt England and 
Holland. 1720 Ozevt Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1, u. 118 Find- 
ing the People were blown up again to their former Ani- 
mosity. 1776 Gispon Dect. §& F. 1. vi. 127 Some trifling 
accident blew up their discontent into a furious mutiny. 

19. In Metallurgy. To blow in: (trans.) to put 
a blast furnace in operation. Zo é/ow out: to put 
a blast furnace out of blast, by ceasing to charge it 
with fresh materials, and by continuing the blast, 
until all the contents have been smelted. Also said 


intr. of the furnace. 

1864 Daily Ted. 26 Oct., It was a question .. of allowing 
half the furnaces in the district to blow out. 1881 Sat, Rez. 
1 May 565, 127 new furnaces have now been blown in. 1885 
Law Times LX XIX. 188/2 A few workmen only were kept 
on until the furnaces could be blown out. 


+ 20. trans. To cast (of molten metal). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 6503 A goldin calf par-of pai blu. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 61/3 They haue made to them a Calf 
blowen and haue worshyped it. 

*** To clear (a pipe, etc.) by blowing. 

21. ¢rans. To clear from mucus or other adherent 
matter by sending a current of air through ; as, fo 
blow the nose, to blow eggs, gas or water pipes. 

¢1532 Dewes in Palsgr. 906 lo blowe the nose, de stoucher. 
a 3613 Oversury Char. Wks. (1856) 129 He hath learnt to 
cough and spit, and blow hisnose. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Pindar, Wks. 1812 1V. 209 He blows his mean pug-nose. 
1828 W. Sewett O2f. ’rize Ess. 80 Socrates .. had done 
what he rarely did, washed, put on a pair of shoes, and 
blown his nose. 1889 Woop in Boy’s Own Paper 24 Apr., 
Do not worry yourself about blowing the eggs at the time. 
Afod. The plumber will try whether the obstruction can be 
removed by blowing the pipe. 

**** 70 inflate by blowing. 

22. trans. To swell (up or out) by sending a 
current of air into; to inflate, pnff up: 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 Pe skyn pou opon.. blaw 
hym with penne; Penne ryses boskyn before. c1qz5 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1523 Hys body was al to-blaw. cxsso BALFouR 
Practicks 379 Challenge of Fleshouris.. That they blaw the 
flesh, and cause it seme fat andfair. 1674 Ray N.C, Wads. 
48 Tharm..guts prepared, cleansed and blown up for to 
receive puddings. 1770 A. Younc Jour N, Eng. 1.65 Boys 
blowing bladders, 1875 Jowett /éafoied, 2) 111. 38 Because 
aman fee blown himself out like a bladder. 

b. To form or shape by means of inflation, as 
to blow bubbles, glass. Const. stnply, or up, out. 

1589 Pappe w. //atchet Diiij, Not like to glasse mettal, 
to be blowne in. .fashion of eucrie mans breath. 1660 BoyLe 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. ii.40 Glass bubles, such as are wont 
to be blown at the flame of a Lamp. x Tynoart Light 
ii. (1873) 66 Spending his days in blowing soap-bubbles. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 659 ‘The bulb of glass being put 
into the mould, and blown while very hot. 

-4+23. fg. To inflate or puff %p (a person) with 
pride or vanity. Also adso/. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir 1 Cor. iv. 19 The word of hem that ben 
blowun with pride. — viii. 1 Kunnynge blowith, charite 
edifieth. ¢ 1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 115 Charite..Ne blowen 
is with pride. 1594 T. B. La /rtmand. Fr. Acad. 147 
Crorsus .. he perceived to be blowen and puft up with pride. 
1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxv. 135 When they blow one 
another with Orations. 1715 Burnet Ozon Time (1766) 11. 
78 Blown vp with popularity. 1718 Hickes & Netson 7. 
Kettlewell 1, ; 110, 462 Never Capable of Blowing up his 
Mind with the least Vanity, 


+b. fig. To inflate, enlarge, magnify ; to make 
(a thing) appear greater or grander than it really 
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is. Also, To invent a report of. 
up. Obs. 

1536 Starkey Let, in England (1871) Life 37 Blowyng vp 
that authoryte wyth sucharrogancy. 1666 Pepys Diary(1879) 
1V. 198 That we at Court do blow up a design of invading 
us. 1699 Bentiey Pha/. Pref. 6, 1 had no apprehension.. 
that the Business could have been blown to this Hight. 
1711 Anoison Sfect. No. 39 ® 6 A vulgar [sentiment] that 
is blown up with all the sound and energy of expression. 

**EEH 70 explode by blowing. 

24. trans. To shatter, destroy, or otherwise act 
upon by means of explosion. Const. with various 
adverbs of direction, esp. #f; also with such 
phrases as fo atoms; in technical use often simply 
to blow, like ‘to blast’. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 76 They may .. blow 
uppe the mines of their adversaries. 1602 Suaks. //am. i. 
iv. 209, I will delve one yard below their mines And blow 
them at the moon. 1605 Ac? 3 Yas. /, iv, That more than 
barbarous and horrible attempt to have blowuen up with 
Gunpowder the Kinge Queene Prince Lordes and Com- 
mons. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Moncys Chas, & Jas. (1851) 50 To 
‘Thomas Silver, Gunner, for a reward. .in blowing up several 
buildings, and suppressing the late fire. 1709 STEELE /atler 
No. 80 Pg One of our Bombs fell into a Magazine ..and 
blew it up. 799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 366 The small 
expence of blowing a few yards of rock. 1801 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Disp. 1, 361 After blowing open the gates. ¢ 1880 
Grant //ist. India 1. \xxv. 399/1 The breaching guns .. 
were blown in the touch-hole. 


b. To blow any one’s brains out: to shoot him 
through the head (with fire-arms). Cf. Brain sé. 1b. 
1816 Scott Ofd Mort. xiv, lf they attempt an escape, blow 
their brains out. 
25. fig. Zo dow up: +a. to destroy, put an 


end to; to ruin. Ods. 

1660 Sir H. Fincn in Cobbett Pard, Hist, (1808) 1V. 146 
He could not think any thing more dangerous than the 
writing this Book..it blew up this parliament totally, and 
damned the Act of Oblivion. 1746 Cnesterr. Let?. Il. cciil. 
270 A despatch with less than half these faults would blow 
you up for ever. 1791 J. Hampson Alem, livesley 1. 105 It 
was reported, that the college censors were going to blow 
up the Godly Club. 

b. To scold, rail at. collog. 

3827 Lytron Pelham lv. (L.) Lord Gravelton. .was blow- 
ing up the waiters. 1882 B. Ramsay Mecold. Alil. Scrv, 1. 
iii. 55 He began to blow me up for not having provided 
quarters for his men and horses. 

26. intr. To undergo explosion; to go to pieces 
by explosion; to erupt. Usually with «p. +b. 
transf. To give way, collapse. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2994/3 Two Magazines blew up. 1783 
Pace in P&it. Trans. TXXIV. 13 The work .. from the 
weight upon one part only, might have blown. 1863 Kincs- 
nev H’ater-bab, vi, 242 The mountain had blown up like a 
barrel of gunpowder. 

c. To blow out (see quot.). 

1881 RavmonD Mining Gloss., Blow-out..a shot or blast 
is said to 6/ow out when it goes off like a gun and does not 
shatter the rock, 

III. Senses of doubtful position. 

27. trans. To expose, betray, inform pon. 
(Formerly sometimes é/ow up.) Now slang. Cf. 30. 

1575 Appius & Virg.in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 136 Was all well 
agreed? did nobody blow ye? 1702 VansrucH False Fr. 
1v. li, So! she’s here !.. Now we are blown up! 1742 Ricn- 
arpson Pamela 1V. 275 Thou deservest to be blown up, 
and to have thy Plot spoiled. 1770 Lancuorner Plufarch 
(1879) 11. 1035/1 So near was the great secret being blown. 
¢1805 Mar. Eocewortn Wes. (Ruldg.) I. 185 He was afraid 
that the mulatto woman should recollect either his face or 
voice, and should blow him. 182: Lockuart Vaderino 1, xi. 
202 The time is not yet come to blow his private doings. 
1833 Marryat P, Simple xliii, 1 wasn’t going to blow the 
a 


Usually with 


=let out the secret], 
. absol. To tell tales, ‘peach’. (See also 30.) 

a18sqg L. Hunt Country Lodging in Casguet Lit. (1877) 
1. 42/1 D—n me, if I don’t blow. . I'll tell Tom Neville. 

28. Said of flies and other insects: To deposit 
theireggs. [This sense is apparently connected with 
old notions of natural history. It has nothing to 
do with the notion of blowing or inflating meat.] 

+a. trans. (with ‘blotes’ or eggs as obj.) Oés. 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 49 Worms .. which are not 
bigger then such as ftyes blow in rotten flesh. 1657 S. Pur- 
cuas Pot. Flying-Ins. 44 They [bees] then blow in it [a cell of 
the comb] a thing less then, or as little as a flye-blote, 

+b. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1604 Snaks. O¢h. 1v. ti. 67 As Sommer Flyes. .that quicken 
euen with blowing. 1657 S. Purcnas /’ol, Flying-/ns. 44 
The matter in which they [bees] blow or breed is somethin; 
that they gather of the flowers. 1692 T. WacstarFe bind. 
Chas. /, xii. 83 It isthe Nature of Flies to be ever buzzing, and 
blowing upon any thing that is raw. 1771 GuLLet in PAré. 
Trans, LXI1. 350 This blows in the ear of the corn, and 
produces a worm. 

c. trans. To deposit eggs on or in (a place) ; 
to fill with eggs. Cf. Fry-BLown, 

1588 Suaks. L. ZL. L. v. ii. 409 These summer flies Haue 
blowne me full of maggot ostentation. 1610 — Tem, 11. i. 
63 To suffer The flesh-ftie blow my mouth. 1650 B. Dis. 
codlim, 50 When Eagles are deplum’d, the flyes will blow 
their breech. 

td. with uf. rare. Obs. 

1650 Futter Pisgah u. viii. 172 No wonder if Worms 
quickly devoured him [Herod], whom those flesh-flies had 
blown up before. [A word-play on sense 23] 

29. Used inimprecations: To curse, ‘ confound’, 
‘hang’, vudgar. (The pa. pple. is ddowed.) 

s 
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1835 Marrvat Olfa Podr., If 1 do, blow me 1 1881 Daly 
Tel. 28 Jan.,‘Isn’t it rather risky?’ L asked. ‘ Blow risks,’ he 
answered. 1882 Three in Norway xxiv. zo7 Retributive 
justice be blowed | 

30. To blow upon (a person or thing) has been 
used in various senses (sce a.) ; among others: To 
take the bloom off; to make stale or hackneyed ; 
to bring into discredit, defame ; also, to tell tales 
of, inform upon, expose (cf. 27). With indirect 
passive, Zo be blown upon (see b.). In this latter 


sense the simple é/ow also occurs frams. (see ¢.) 

a. ?ax1400 Aforte Arth. (1819) 47 A monge hem all be 
fore the dese Ife bloweth oute vppon the quene, Yo haue 
hys ryght. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) MaLony Arthur (1816) £1. 438 
Then Sir Gawaine made many inen to blow upon Sir 
Launcelot, and all at once they called him ‘ False recreant 
Knight!’ 1808 Jamieson Dict, s.v. Blaw, To Blaw out on 
one, formally to denounce one as a rebel by three blasts of 
the king’s horn at the market-cross of the head-borough of 
the shire ; an old forensic phrase. 1876 J. Wriss Wrst, // um. 
Shaks. li. 51 Why .. does she not blow upon the doctor ? 

b. ¢1645 Howent. Lett. 1. § 6 (1726) 277, I thank you for 
the good opinion you..have of my fancy of Trees: {tis a 
maiden one, and not blown upon by any one yet. 1678 
Norris J/isc. (1699) 325, | wave these, and fix upon another 
account less Blown upon. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. App. 246 
A Man of Wisdom, Sobriety and Ability .. if a Dissenter, 
must be blown upon for a Phanatick. 1708 Mrs. CENTLIVvRE 
Busie Body i. ii. (1749) 36 Lf 1 can but keep my Daughter 
from being blown upon ‘tll Signior Babinetto arrives. 1711 
Apvison Sfcct. No. 105 ps5 He will..whisper an Intrizue 
that is not yet blown upon by comnion Fame. 1712 /61d. No. 
464 P1, 1 am wonderfully pleased when 1 mect with any 
I’assage in an old Greek or Lath Author, that is not blown 
upon, 1749 Fie.oinc Tom Younes x. ii, Whe reputation of 
her house, which was never blown upon before, was utterly 
destroyed. 1845 Forp Hand6s. Spain i.7 Uf once blown 
upon, no one would employ them. 1848 Macaucay //1s¢. 
éng. 11. 48 The credit of the false witnesses had been blown 
upon, 1877 A. M. Suttivan New /redand xxiii. 276 They 
had got word that the plot was ‘blown upon’ by some traitor. 

ec. 1864 Dx. Mancuester Crt. & Soc. Eliz. to Anne 1. 80 
Puehla’s character had been somewhat blown. 

431. Zo blow a bowl or in a bow!l: to tipple, to 


be a habitual drunkard. Odés. 

c1s00 Blowbol’s Test. in Halliw. Nuge P. x Many athrow 
Of good ale bolys that he had i-blowe. 1515 Barcray Fgiog. 
i. (1570) A iv/3 To blowe in a bowle, and for to pill a platter. 

ter Phrase-key. 6 abroad, about 13; 6 away 123 4 bellows 
3 ; 6 brains out 24 b; dhowl 31; 4 bubbles 22 b; 4 coals 17 ; 

b down 12; deggs 21; Sfire 17; 6 flies’ eggs 28; 6 from 12; 
6 glass 22b; 6 great guns 1, 4 hot and cold 2b; 4 in (fur- 
nace) 19; 4 into 9; 6 into one’s ear 11; 4 nose 213 4 off 10, 
12, 12€; d out 4, 11, 13,14, 17 ¢ (=extinguish), 19 (furnace) 
22 (=inflate’, 26c; 4 over 12c}; 4 short 4b; 6 through 9; 
6 to 123 6 to atoms 24; 6 trumpet 14; 6 up 1, 14, 15, 18, 
22-3 (= inflate), 24-6 (= explode), 25 b (= scold), 27, 28d; 6 
upon 9, 30. 

Blow- in combinations as blow-tube, blow-bowl, 
blow-coal, etc.: see after BLow 56.2 

Blow (bios), v.2 Pa. t. blew (bl#, blz). Pa. 
pple. blown (bloun). Forms: 1 bléwan, 2-5 
blowen, 3-7 blowe, 6- blow. Ja. ¢, 1 bléow, 3 
bleou, (bloude). /a. pple. 1 (ge)blé6wen, (3-4 
blowe), 6— blown. [OE. d/éwan, 3rd sing. d/wp, 
pa. t.d/fow, pa. pple. 6/éwex, represented in the other 
W.Ger. langs. by weak vbs., OS. 6/6jan (MDu. and 
Du. bloeien), OHG. bluojan (MUG. blucjen, bliien, 
mod.G. déthen), pointing to an OTeut. str. vb. 
*bléjan, from root d/6-, cogn. with L. las, lorem 
flower, fldrére to bloom; cf. BLoom, BLOossom, 
BLapE, Buepe. Already in OE. the pa. t. coin- 
cided with that of d/dwan, Brow v.!, and in ME. 
the two verbs ran together in form.] 

1. zutr. To burst into flower; to blossom, bloom. 

cr1o0o Sar. Leechd. 1. 98 Donne heo grewd & blewd. 
crz00 Trin. Coll. [Ion 177 Trewes growen, blouwen and 
bered blostmen. ¢1z05 Lay. 2013 Bi-heold he bene wede hu 
he bleou [1250 bloude]. c¢xq00 in //ouseh. Ord. (179) 

72 April, May, and June, while that trees blowen. 1578 
Vive Dodoens Vv. xxi. 578. 1590 SHaKs. Afids. NU. 1. 249, 
I know a banke where the wilde time blows. 1667 Mutton 
P. L. vu. 319 These scarce blown, Forth flourish’t thick 
the clustring Vine. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. ui. 83 The 
Blossoms blow ; the Birds on Bushes sing. 1855 ‘TENNYSON 
Daisy 16 Here and there..A milky-bell’d amaryllis blew. 

b. ¢ransf. 

c1430 //ymuns Virg. (1867) 69 Now seip he, he loued me 
to longe, For myn heer bigynnep to blowe. 

2. fig. To flourish, bloom; to attain perfection. 

1610 Guitum //eraldry ui. ix. 110 Our flowry youth. .It 
growes, it blowes, it spreds—it sheds her beauty in one day. 
1675 Drycen Aurengz. Prol. 33 Wit in Northern Climates 
will not blow. 1830 Tennyson Ja/é. Oak 76 In these latter 
springs | saw Your own Olivia blow. 

3. trans, To cause to blossom. /7t. or fig. 1 Obs. 

@1645 Hasincton Elegie viii, The enamour'd Spring by 
kissing blows Soft blushes on her [the rose’s] cheek. 1745-6 
Mrs. Detaxy Autodiog. (1861) Il. 417 Houses built up 
for blowing auriculas. 1801 Mar. Epcewortu arly Less., 
Rosamond (1827) 158 Directions for blowing bulbous-rooted 
flowers, 

Blow (bidu), 56.1 Forms: 5 Sc. and north. 
blaw, 6 bloe, 6-7 blowe, 6- blow. [First found 
in 15th c., the earliest instances being Sc. and north. 
Eng. with form 6/aw. Origin doubtful. 

(The etymology of d/ow has been rape ie) sought in the 
stem of the OTeut. vb. *d/euwan, Goth dligetvan to beat 
(which is not related to L. fligére), in OHG. ddfuman, 
MHG. ééfuwen, mod.G. dkiuen ‘to beetle, batter, beat, 
drub’ (whence bZiucf a beetle), MDu. and mod.Du. d/ou- 
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zven ‘to beat, thrash, drub’, now esp. ‘to brake or swingle 
flax or hemp’ (whence éloxwed a brake for flax). The OE. 
cognate would have been *4/éowax, but of this no trace is 
found, and it is not easy on any theory to understand its 
giving rise to a substantive in the 15th c. without ever 
appearing itself. It is still less likely that an English sub- 
stantive could be formed from the Du. Soxuwev or its Ger. 
equivalent, when there is no such substantive in these 
langs. (‘ Du. ddowe’ in J. is a figment.) 

Another suggestion which suits the form and accounts also 
for the early Sc. and north. English variant 4éaw, is that 
this is the same word as Bow sé.’, or at least, like it, de- 
rived from Brow v.!. ‘The difficulty is, that, as to the sense, 
early uses of the word do not indicate any such origin, 
while historically, Blow sé.2 (in its own undoubted senses) 
is of later appearance. The analogy of Fr. soufflet, also, 
in which a word for ‘a blow with the flat of the hand’ arises 
out of the vb. souffer ‘to blow wind’, though striking at 
first sight, proves on examination of the history of sozfle¢ 
to be merely superficial. )] ; 

1. A stroke, esp. a firm stroke; a violent appli- 
cation of the fist or of any instrument to an object. 

c1460 Towneley Alyst. 195 Bot I gif hym a blaw my hart 
wille brist. ¢1470 Henry HWadlace 1. 348 He gat a blaw, 
thocht he war lad or lord, That proferryt hym ony lychtly- 
nes. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxi. xviii, Upon the side I 
gave him such a blow That I right nere did him overthrow. 
1585 Fardle Facions it. xii. 279 The Bishoppe [in confirm- 
ing]..giueth hym a blowe on the lefte chieke. 1590 Suaks. 
Com. Err. i. i. 56 Well strooke, there was blow for blow. 
1611 Bisre /’s. xxxix. 10, 1 am consumed by the blowe of 
thine hand. 1643 BurrovGues Exp, Hosea iv. (1652) 66 It 
is not the last blow of the axe that fells the oak, 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandson 1V. iv. 28 Before hard blows are 
struck, that will leave marks. 1860 TynDALL Glac. 11. § 17. 
317 A loud dull sound, like that produced by a heavy blow. 
1866 Kincstey Herew. xiii. 178 He felled him with one 
blow, 

b. fig. Cf. ‘stroke’. 

1605 Suaks. Lear iv. vi. 225 A most poore man, made tame 
to Fortunes blows. 1609 Ev. Wom. in Hum. u.i.in Bullen 
O. Pi. 1V, Y® are a wag, Flavia, but talk and you must 
needes have a parting blowe. 1791 BosweLtt Foknson 97 
The hard blows which the great man had givenme. 1883 
Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. ix. 100 A direct blow at the 
authority of the young king. 

2. fig. A severe disaster, a sudden and painful 
calamity ; especially as sustained or felt by the 
sufferer, a sudden and severe shock, 

1678 N. Wantey Woxders v.i. § 94. 467/2 The Hungarians 
. received from the Turks that terrtble blow. 1841 Macau- 
tay in Trevelyan Lzfe 11. ix. 130 His death will be a terrible 
blow. 1847 L. Hunt Far Honey (1848) Pref. 10 They have 
never recovered the blow given them by the invidious 
heaviness of the Puritans. 

3. ‘An act of hostility.’ (J.) Usually in pl. d/ows 
=‘ combat, fighting, war’, in the phrases ¢o de at 
blows, come (or go), fall to blows, exchange blows. 

1593 SHaxs. 2 Hew. VJ, 1. iti. 81 Come, leaue your 
drinking, and fall to blowes. 1606 — Ant. & Cl. u, vi. 44 
When Caesar and your Brother were at blowes. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. 1. 226 Wee..wished for nothing else then 
to be at blowes with our enemies. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 
1. v. 19 Their controversie must either come to blowes, or 
be undecided. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 322 Too young 
to have themselves exchanged blows with the cuirassiers 
of the Parliament. /é/d. 556 There was reason to fear 
that the two parties would come to blows. 

4. Phrases. 

a. At a blow, or at one blow: by one stroke ; 


Jig. by one vigorous act; suddenly; at once. 

1593 Suaks. 3 Hex. VJ, v. i. 50, I had rather chop this 
Hand off at a blow. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 111. 365 To 
redeem his Honour at a Blow. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xi, 
What it is at one blow to be deserted by a lovely and 
fascinating creature. 1859 TENNYSON Elaine 42 Each had 
slain his brother at a blow. 

b. fig. Zo strike a blow: to make an attack, 
take vigorous action. So, 70 strike the first blow. 
Without striking a blow; without a struggle. 

1790 Beatson Nav. & ALil. Alem. II. 211 A good blow 
might be struck here. 1812 Byron CA. //ar.u. Ixxvi, Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the blow. 1848 
Macautay fist. £xzg. 1. 261 But neither side dared to strike 
the first blow. /éd. 542 Deputies, without whose consent 
no great blow could be struck. 

5. Comb., as blow-giver, -reach, -striking. 

1548 UpALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Fohn xviii. (R.) Our Lord 
Jesus might .. haue letted this blowgeuer. 1586 T. B. Za 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 54 To submit themselves willinglie.. 
without blowe-striking. 1871 AZember for Paris 1, 17 
[He] was within blow-reach of them. 

* This may have some association with BLow sé.2 

1596 Suaks. Tat. Shr. 1. ii. 209 A womans tongue, That 
giues not halfe so great a blow to heare, As wil a Chesse- 
nut in a Farmers fire. 

Blow (bla), 56.2 [f. Buow v.!_ Not certainly 
found bef. 17the., which separates it from Browsé.1] 

1. A blowing ; a blast. 

a. of the wind. 70 ge/ a blow: to expose one- 
self to the action of a fresh breeze. 

1660 STANLEY /Jist. Philos. (1701)8/1 The Etesian (yearly 
winds. .beginning the blow from the North. 1777 W. Dat- 
nympLe Trav. Sp. & Port. xliv, Rain or blow. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast iv. 8 The first blow that I had seen which could 
really be called a gale. 1857 R. Tomes Ammer. tu Fapan i. 
31 The ‘ Mississippi’, in doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
..escaped any very heavy blow, altho’ hardly a week passes 
without a gale from some quarter. Mod, coliog. Went down 
to Gravesend by the steamer to get a blow. 

b. of whales. 

a bee F. Cooper in Casguet Lit. (1877) V.211/1 There is 
the blow of a whale. 1853 Kane Grisreldl Exp. xxxix. 
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(1856) 359 It had more of voice mingled with its stbilant 
‘blow ’ than I had ever heard. 
e. of a wind-instrument; of the nose. 

1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 1. i. (1735) 16 You went to din- 
ner..when the great Blow was given in the Hall at the 
Pantry-door. 1835 Marryat Fac, Faithf. ili, The aston- 
ishing effects of a blow from Domine Dobiensis’s sonorous 
and peace-restoring nose. 1849 Dickens Dav. Cofp. v, 
‘Have a blow at it [a flute]’, said the old woman coaxingly. 

+d. of gunpowder, or other explosive. Ods. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2994/3 Hearing some guns go off 
first, and presently after several Blows. 1720 S¢ow's Surv. 
(ed. Strype 1754) I. u. iii. 375/2 This Church was..ruined by 
a lamentable Blow of 27 Barrels of Gunpowder. 

2. fig. A boast; vaunting, boastfulness. 

1684 Roxb. Bal, (1885) V. 464 They followed their blows, 
In Musick and Gaming, and acting of Shows. 1883 19/4 
Cent. Nov. 848 Colonial blow, bounce, and impudence, 

3. The oviposition of flesh-flies or other insects. 

1611 CuapMan //tad x1x. 24, ] much fear lest with the 
blows of flies His brass-inflicted wounds are fil’d. 1895 
Hovucuton S&. Brit. Jzsects 114 By depositing its eggs (fly- 
blows). [cf. Fiy-BLow.] ; 

4. Metallurgy. ‘A single heat or operation of 
the Bessemer converter’ (Raymond Afizing Gloss. 
1881); also the quantity of metal dealt with at a 
single operation. 

1883 Daily News 20 Sept. 2/1 Instead of blows of three or 
four tons, we have now to deal with twelve to fifteen tons. 

Blow- in com. 

For convenience of reference all the combinations 
are treated here, although those under 3, certainly, 
and 2, apparently, are formed from the verb. 

1. With adverbs, denoting actions; as blow- 
down, a gust of wind and smoke down a chimney; 
blow-out, an outbreak of anger, a quarrel; @/so, a 
‘good feed’, feast, entertainment (s/ang); blow- 
up, an explosion ; fg. a disturbance, a quarrel. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 52/1 Chimney Can for curing 
a *blow-down. 1826 Scott in Lockhart (1839) IX. 44 At 
dinner we had a little *blow-out on Sophia’s part. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 They had a grand *blow-out, and 
. drank in the forecastle, a barrel of gin. 1856 F. Pacet 
Owlet of Owlst, 174 Such a jolly *blow-out as there was 
when the Bishop was here. 1813 Lp. CastLeREaGu Ze/. in 
Sir R. Wilson Diary (1861) II. 201 W. and he must not have 
any connexion together or there will be a *blow up. 1834 
J. Witson Noct. A mtbr. (1864) 1V. 133 O'Connell and Little- 
ton had a *blow-up and abused each other like pickpockets. 

2. With sb., qualified by d/ow- (the verb-stem) in 
sense of ‘ blowing’, or ‘that blows’ or ‘is blown’, 
as blow-ball, the globular seeding head of the 
dandelion and allied plants; also fig.; blow- 
cock, a cock or tap by which to blow off 
steam ; blow-george (see quot.); blow-gun= 
-BLow-PirE 2; blow-line (dAzg/ing), a fishing line 
of the lightest floss silk, used with the living 
fly, so web-like as to allow the wind to blow it 
out over the stream; blow-post, a system of 
conveying letters and parcels by pneumatic tubes ; 
blow-tube = BLow-PIPE 2; also a tube used in 
glass-blowing ; blow-valve, the snifting valve of 
a condensing engine ; blow-well (see quot.) Also 
BLOW-HOLE, BLow-PIPE. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xvi. 568 Condrilla hath .. double 
flowers ; the whiche past, they turne into rounde *blowballes, 
like to fine downe or cotton. 1640 Survey /y2fost. iv. ti, 
I’m your blow-ball, Your breath dissolves my being. @1670 
Hacket 4ép. Williams 1. (1692) go Shake him from his 
stalk, like a downy blow-ball. 1885 Stazdard 28 May 6/3 
Joint of *blowcock of boiler gave way. 1871 Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Mining Eng. 1. 303 Ventilated in the driving by a 
**blow george’ (hand-fan). 1864 A¢henzusm No. 1929. 504/2 
The *blow-gun, thro’ which short poisoned arrows are pro- 
pelled by the breath. 1857 Kincstey Zwo ¥. Ago Introd. 
(D.) Great anglers... who could do many things besides 
handling a *blow-line. 1867 F. Francis lying (1876) 260 
Having baited the hook as in blow-line fishing. 188: Daily 
News 8 Nov. 5/5 A writer..advocates the extension of the 
**blow-post.’ 1885 Pad? Bfall G. 5 Mar. 4/1 In Paris the 
blow post is being steadily developed. 1871 TyLor P7777. 
Cult, i. 60 Nearly the same may be said of the *blow-tube. 
1854 NV. §-Q. Ser. 1. 1X. 283/1 Natural springs in the northern 
slope of the Chalk in Lincolnshire ., called *blow-wells, 
which may be considered as naturally Artesian, 

3. With sb., which is the object after 4/ozw (in the 
sense of ‘ one who blows’), as blow-bottle, blow- 
bowl, a habitual drinker, tippler, sot (cf. BLow v.1 
31); fblow-coal ( fg.), one who stirs up or pro- 
motes strife (cf. Btow v.117b); + blow-point, a 
game (see quot. 1801). 

1580 Baret A /y. A 270 A common haunter of alehouses.. 
an aleknight ; a tipler..a *blowbottell. 1530 Pasar. 199/1 
*Blowbole, yurorgne. 1622 H. Sypenuam Serm, Sol. Occ. 
(1637) 262 These are..the common *blow-coales in Eccle- 
siastick tumults. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 11. 224 How shep- 
heards spend their days At *blow-point, hot cockles, or 
else at keeles. 1640 Siunrtey (42. Courtier v. iii, Do not 
trust the Archduke: he cozened me at blow-point. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past. iv. iv. (1876) 513 Blow-point was 
probably blowing an arrow through a trunk at certain num- 

ers by way of lottery. con 

Blow (ble), 54.3 [f. Brow v.2: of recent origin.] 

1. A state of blossoming; bloom; chiefly in 


phrases 77 blow, 272 full blow, ete. 

1759 13. Stivuincec. in Asesc. Tracts (1762) 149 The wood- 
anemone was in blow. 17 RoperTson Agric. Perth 
216 When the plants are in full blow, and before their 
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flowers begin to fade. a 1845 Hoop 72 Peacocks of B. viii, 
I were sorely vext To. .cut short the blow Of the last lily I 
may live to grow. 

b. fig. 

1753 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) 1. ii. 4 Her beauty 
hardly yet in its full blow. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch 
(1879) I]. 1031/1 This amour was in full blow about the 
time. 1834 Mar. Epcewortu Helen 236 She is not out 
of blow yet, only too full blown rather for some tastes. 

2. A display of blossoms ; fg. a display of any- 
thing brilliant. 

1710 Appison 7atler No. 218 ® 4 Sucha blow of tulips, as 
was not to be matched. 1857 H. Mitter Zest. Rocks i. 49 
It_exhibits no rich blow of colour. 

3. Manner, style, or time of blossoming. Also fg. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 285, I have..added 
to it all the flowers of the same blow. 1857 H. Miter 
Test. Rocks xi. 500 Flowers of richer colour and blow. 

4. Blossom. 

1797 DowninG Disord. Horned Cattle 31 Take Fox-glove 
blows. 1866 JZor7. Star 2 Oct., The blow of the cotton- 
wood borne by the winds of spring. 

Blowe, variant of Bio a. Oés. livid, blue. 

Blowed, occasional fa. ¢. and pple. of BLow v.1 

Blow’'en. s/ang. Also blowing. A wench, trull. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Blowen, a prostitute; a 
woman who cohabits with a man without marriage. 1823 
Byron Juan x1. xix, With black-eyed Sal (his blowing). 1851 
Kinestey Feast xi, A short simple service .. that might 
catch the ears of the roughs and the blowens. 

Blowen, obs. pa. pple. of BLow v.1 

Blower! (blau-a1). [OE. dldwere, f. bldwan 
to BLow 1: see -ER}1. 

1. gex. One who, or that which, blows. 
followed by of (the object blown). 

6897 K. AELFreD Gregory's Past. xxxvii. 268 Idel wes se 
blawere. c1320. Sir Trzsér. 1. xlix, The best blower of horn. 
1545 Ludlow Churchw. Accts, (1869) 21 To the blower of 
the organs. 1775 P/il. Trans. LAV. 67 An expert blower 
of the German flute. 1872 Tennyson Last Touv7. 540 
O hunter, and O blower of the horn. 

2. spec. A marine animal which ‘blows’ (see 
Brow v.15); ¢.g. a whale. 

1854 Busunan in Circ. Sc. 1. 140 The common cetaceans, 
popularly known as blowers. 

3. A mechanical contrivance for producing a cur- 
rent of air; ¢.g. a plate or sheet of metal fixed 


before a fire to increase the draught. 

1798 Specif. Crook & German's Patent No. 2032 The 
blower was let down close to the top of the grate, so that 
no air could pass otherwise than through the grate. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 344/1 It can.. be hung in front of the 
fire to act as a blower. 1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss., 
Blower, a fan or other apparatus for forcing air into a 
furnace or mine. 1885 Manch. Exam, 21 July 8/1 The 
sweepings [were].. put through the blower instead of the 
winnower. 

4. An escape of inflammable gas through a fissure 
in a coal-mine ; the fissure itself; a similar current 
of air escaping through a fissure in a glacier. 

1822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 59 It is disengaged from fissures 
in the strata. .called by the miners d/owers. 1860 TYNDALL 
Glac. 87 While cutting away the surface further, I stopped 
the little ‘blower’. 1862 Smites Angineers II]. 111 The 
explosive gas was issuing through a blower in the roof of 
the mine with a loud hissing noise. 1866 Reader 21 July 
671 ‘ Blowers’ as they are called in the north of England 
.-Streanis of inflammable gas issuing from the ground. _ 

5. fig. A boaster. dal. and in U.S. and colonzes. 

1863 Mannattan in Aven. Standard 10 Dec., General 
Grant. .is not one of the ‘blower’ generals. 1864 Sectator 
22 Oct. 1202 1 Notorious among our bar and the public as 
a ‘blower’. 

6. Comb. with various adverbs (ef. BLow v.1), as 
blower forth, in, up. 

1550 J. Coxe Debate Her. Eng. & Fr. (1877) 121 Blowers 
forth of fayned fables. 1601 Suaks. A/7s Wel? 1. i. 132 Blesse 
our poore Virginity from vnderminers and blowers vp. 1635 
Swan Sfec. AZ. v. § 2.176 The winds. .the blowers in of rain. 

Blow’er 2. [f. BLow v.2+-ER1] A plant which 
blows or blooms. (Cf. bloomer.) 

1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. xx. (1813) 402 Biennials and 
perennials, if late blowers, may yet be transplanted. 

Blowess, variant of BLowZE sé. 

Blow-fly (bldeflai). [f. Brow v1 28+ Fry] 
A recent “popula: name of the Flesh-fly, 

1852 T. Harris /zsects New Eng. 490 Various kinds of 
flesh-flies, blow-flies, house-flies. 1858 Sa¢. Rev. 20 Nov. 
s00/2 Linnzus said. .that a blowfly would consume the car- 
case of a horse faster than a lion. [According to Kirby 
and Spence, L. said ‘three flesh-flies and their progeny ‘.] 

Blow-hole (blé"haul). [See Brow v.! 5.] 

1. Each of the two holes (constituting the nostrils) 
at the top of the head in whales and other cetaceans, 
through which they breathe or ‘ blow’. 

1787 Hunter in P&il. Trans. LXXVII. 380 The blow- 
holes are two in number in many, in others only one. 1822 
I. Pratts Bk. Curios. 205 A double opening, called the 
spout-holes, or blow-holes. 1861 J. Lamont Seahorses v. 

5 They give one spout from their blow-holes, take one 
Great of fresh air. .and then they are all down. 

+ 2.=ArR-HOLE 2. Obs. 

1691 T. H[ate] Acc. New Invent. 96 Certain defects in 
Cast-lead..called by the Plumber Blow-holes. 

3. A hole through which air or gas escapes ; 
spec. for the escape of foul air from underground 
passages, of steam from railway tunnels, etc. 

1875 Miss Birp Sandwich Ist. (1880) 56 An intermittent 
jet of lava..kept cooling round what was possibly a blow- 
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hole. 1883 Pal/ Mall G.1 June, ‘The erection of the blow- 
holes on the Embankment. 1884 /d/¢. 15 Mar. 2/2 Can no 
doubt ‘construct’ the Parks Railway without blowholes. 

4. Ahole in the icc to which whales and seals 
come to breathe. 

io ot Aaa vbl.sh.l [f. Buow v.1+-1NG 1] 

1. gen. ‘Lhe action expressed by the vb. to Biow, 

cxo0o /ELFric ¥xdges vil. 16 \Bosw.) Leora byman him 
to dare blawunge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. 
clvii. (1495) 708 Wyth blowynge of wynde. arzq22 Le 
Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. 1. 153 Ye shul change your 
speche and blowyng booth too. 1621 Sir R. Bovee in Lés- 
more Pap. (1886) 11. 17 My 2 new ffurnaces..had ffier to 
begin theer blowing put into them. 1710 PALMER Proverds 
178 This impious blowing upon other people's reputations, 
1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 279 Saving .. boring and 
powder. avoiding the trouble and danger of blowing. 

2. Breathing ; hard breathing ; esp. of animals. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 75 Hore loking, hore blawing, hore 
smelling, heore feling. 1398 ‘I'revisa Barth. De P. KR. xvi. 
Cili. (1495) 847 Brockes holdeth in the brethe and blowynge. 
1523 Fitzners. //esd. § 87 Broken wynded, and pursyfnes, 
is but shorte blowynge. 1591 Percivate Sf. Dict., Bufido, 
the puffing and blowing of a horse. 1815 Scott Guy MM. xlv, 
Listening for the blowing of an otter. 1883 G. Davirs Nor- 
JSolk Broads xix. (1884) 143 Until they see the * blowing’ of 
an eel, as the bubbles issuing from the mud are termed. 

+b. Swelling, tumefaction. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxxvi. (1495) 582 The 
Saphire hath singuler vertue to swage blowynge. 

. The oviposition of flesh-flies, and formerly of 
other insects. +b. concr. ‘Vhe ‘blote’ or egg of a 
flesh-fly or other insect (ods.). 

158 Lp. Watson Sev. Sacr. xxiv. 153 A fleshe flye..wyll 
leaue fylthy blowinges in the fleshe. 1577 HotinsueD Chron, 
ul, vi. 229 Beyond the seas .. they stampe and streine their 
combs, bees, and young blowings altogither into the stuffe. 
1616 Surtt. & Markn. Countr. Farm 320 Bees are bred of 
Bees, either of their blowings, or some other matter of their 
generation. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ix. 209 The 
blowings of Flies, and almost all kind of Insects. ; 

4. Blowing up, an explosion ; col/og. a scolding. 

1772 Phil. Trans. LXIILL. 44 The blowing up of a maga- 
zineof gun-powder. 1839 Hatisurton Lefier-dag Gt. West 
iv. 42, | would give hima good blowing-up. 1874 Mrs.Woop 
¥. Ludlow Ser. 1. xxv. 448, 1..received a good blowing up 
from Mr. Brandon for my pains. 

5. Comb., as blowing-eylinder, the air-cylinder 
of a blast-engine ; blowing-engine (= blowing- 
maehine) ; blowing-furnace, a blast furnace used 
in glass-working; + blowing-house, a tin-smelt- 
ing house ; blowing-iron, -pipe, -tube (Géass- 
working), an iron tube used in blowing glass ; 
blowing-machine, any mechanical contrivance for 


producing a blast of air. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 654 A blowing furnace for blow- 
ing the pear-shaped. balls .. into large globes. 1674 Ray 
Prepar, Tin Coll. 120 The black Tin is smelted at the blow- 
ing house with Charcoal. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts ILI. 1005 
Formerly in Cornwall nearly all the tin was smelted in 
blast-furnaces; these works were called hlowing-houses. 
1855 tr. Labarte's rts Mid. Ages ix. 352 Gathers with the 
blowing-iron a small quantity of white glass. 

Blowing, v/. sb.2 [f. Buowv.2 + -1nG1.] The 
action of blossoming or blooming. +b. A bloom 
or blossom: also fig. (00s.). 

¢1380 Wvcur Serm. Sel. Wks, 1. 220 Pe blowinge of bes 
fruitys must faile. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 692 Clustering 
togither lyke the cattes tayles or blowinges of the Nui 
tree. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. (1634) 58 At the blewing 
of Palm. .they [wasps] fly abroad for food. 1660 E. WaTER- 
HOUSE Arms §& Arm. 184 These budds and blowings of 
Nobility and Gentry. 1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg's Trav, 
(ed. 2) If]. Ixix. 58 Flowers.. whose periodical blowing is 
advertised in our newspapers. 

Blowing, #//.a.! [f. Brow v.1+-1nc?.] That 
blows (see the vb.); esf. windy. 

Blowing adder, snake, a snake of Virginia, 
remarkable for inflating and extending the surface 
of its head before it bites. 

o1175 Lamb, Hom, 87 Eislic swei . and blawende beman. 
1604 #riar Bacon's Proph. 290 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 278 
No butcher now can keepe His flesh from blowing flies. 
1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1365/1 His Majesties Ships. .are kept 
in this Harbor by the Lewine weather. 12688 J. Clayton 
in Phil. Trans. XVI. 134 The Blowing-Snake, an abso- 
lute Species of a Viper. 1794 Netson in Nicolas Desf. 
(1845) I. 411 It had the appearance of blowing weather. 
1845 Gard. Chron. 107 Blowing-Sands. .or hills of moveable 
sand which are accumulated by the winds. 1870 SwinsuRNE 
Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 347 With rounded mouth and blowing 
hair. 1884 Pxdlic Opinion 5 Sept. 305/1 The blowing adder 
was formerly common in..Orange County, New York. 

Blow'ing, f//. c. [f. Blow v.* + -1NG¥.] Blos- 
soming, in bloom. 

917 Blickl, Hom.57 Fazemess..swylc pes blowenda wudu. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 629 One small Thicket... Of blow- 
ing Myrrh and Balme. 1835 Worpsw. Death C. Lams, 
Green, untrodden turf, and blowing flowers. 

Blowing, variant of BLoweEn sé. 

Blo-wipe, a blow causing a bruise: sec Bio. 

Blown, obs. form of BLoom wv. 

Blown bloen), 7//. z.! [pa. pple. of Brow v.1] 

1. Fanned, driven or tossed by the wind. 

1ssz Aur. Hamitton Catech. 286 Saiffit, swa as be ane 
blawin fyre. 1746 Cotuns Ode Liberty 70 To the biown 
Baltic. 1862 AnsteD Channel /sl. Ww. xx. (ed. 2) 462 Blown 
sca-sand covers the soil. 

2. Out of breath. 

1674 Marvere Nek. Transp. 1. 33 And chase the blown 
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Deer out of their Heard. 1735 Sommervitte Chase mi. 461 
Now the blown Stag.. Mas measur'd half the Forest. 1873 
Buack /'r, Thule x. 162 Too blown to speak. : 

+3. Stale, flat, that has lost its freshness; tainted. 

1600 Row.anps Let. //umours Blood vi. 75 Blowne drinke 
is odious, what man can disicst it? 1640 Be. Hare Episc. 
un. x. 139 Some blowne ware out of the pack of his Recog- 
nitions, 

4. Breathed out, whispered, hinted. 

1604 Suaxs. O¢A, 11. ill. 182 When } shall turne .. ‘To such 
exufilicate, and blown [/o/. blow’d] Surmises, 

5. Inflated ; swollen ; formed by inflation. Also 
blown-up. 

1425 Seven Sag. (P.)2181 Grete blowen bladdyrs he brake. 
1596 Suaks. 1 fen. JV, Iv. ii. 53 How now blowne lack? 
how now Quilt? 1618 Bouton /lorus un.v. 183 Floting on 
a blowne Bladder. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 93 
‘Too quick a heat of the kiln expels the water from the malt 
in a state of steam, with such force as to burst the grain. 
This is called blown malt. 1831 Brewster Optics xii, 100 
The thinnest filins of blown glass. 1870 Swinpurne Ess. & 
Stud, (2875) 347 A boyish torch-bearer with blown cheeks, 

b. fg. Intlated with pride or the like. arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 154/3 Ambrose can not be so 
blowen and [s]wollen asthouarte. 1605 Suaks. Lear 1v. iv. 
26 No blowne Ambition doth our Armes incite. 1866 Kincs- 
tey /ferew. i. 37 More of a blown-up ass than thou art 
already. 

Blown, ///. z.2 [see Bow v.2} In bloom ; that 
has blossomed. Cf. FULL-BLOWN. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd, 11. 146 Geblowenne wyrta. a 1250 
Owl & Night. 1636 Pe nihtegale .. hupte uppon on blowe 
ris. 1606 SuHaks. Ant. § C/. 1. xiii. 39 The blowne Rose. 
1842 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 47 Petals from blown roses on 
the grass. 1865 SwinsurneE /oems & Ballads, Match 5 
Blown fields and flowerful closes. 

Blow-pipe, blowpipe. [f. Buow v.1+ Pire.] 

1. a. A tube through which a current of air (or 
other gas) is blown into a flame to increase the 
heat, for the purpose of fusing metals, etc. ; especi- 
ally employed in chemical experiments, analysis, 
ete. (Hence, often etrzd., as in blowpipe analysis, 
character, flame. b. Glass-blowing. A tube by 
means of which the molten glass is blown into the 
required shape. 

1685 Boyce Effects of Motion iv. 36 A small crooked pipe 
of metal or glass, such as ‘T'radesmen..call a Blow-pipe. 
1765 Doucias in PAl, Trans. LVI}. 185 The flame of a 
candle was directed to it by means of a blow-pipe. 1830 
Herscuec Stud. Nat. Phil, 1. vi. (1851) 162 These great 
masses are made up of watch-glassfuls, and blowpipe-beads. 
¢ 1865 J.Wytp_E in Circ. Sc. 1. 396/2 Much art is required in 
using the blow-pipe. 1868 Dana AZin. Introd. 20 Physical 
and Blowpipe characters. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 616 
A blowpipe flame of great power. ee : 

2. A long tube through which American Indians 
and other races propel arrows or.darts by force of 
the breath. 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 89 They will. .send 
the poisoned dart from the blow-pipe true to its destination. 
1840 Marrvat Olla Podr. \Rtldg.) 291 Like an arrow from 
the blow-pipe of a South American Indian. 

Blowre, variant of BLurE, Oés. 

Blowse, -sed, -sy: sce Buowz5, BLowZED, -Y. 

Blowt, var. of Kuout. Oés., naked. 

Blowt(e, obs. form of BLoat a.2 

+ Blow'ter, v. Ods. [Cf. BLUTHER, BLoUTER, 
BLUTTER.] z#¢r. To blubber; to weep effusively. 

AGN. STRICKLAND QOxeens Scot. (1851) ¥1. 257 Derided the 
tears, which he [Duke of Norfolk, 1560] elegantly terms the 
blowtering, of Mary of Lorraine. 

+ Blowth. Os. exc. dia/. Also 7 blouth, 7- 
(s.w.dial.) blooth. [f Bow v.2 +-TH: cf. growth.] 
Blowing or blossoming ; blossom, bloom. 

1602 Carew Cornwall in Wither Prosop. Brit., The tree 
Which forth this blooth hath brought. 1624 Raceicu //is¢, 
World 1. 155 The seeds and effects. .were as yet but poten- 
tiall, and in the blowth and bud. 1769 Month. Rev. XLII. 
385 The thorn’'s first blowth. 1859 Carern Ball. & Songs 
129 The furze-blooth on the hill. 1862 Barnes AdAymes 
Dorset Dial. \1. 95 A zummer hedge in blooth. 

Blowy (blé«i), z. [f. Brow v.1+-y1.]  Char- 
acterized by blowing. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. iv. (1863) 269 It was a 
raw blowy March evening. 1840 Wituis Lotterings 311. 239 
A very cold, blowy and rough night. 1864 Lp, PALMERSTON 
in Datly Tel. 26 Aug., I had at one tine nearly 1,000 acres 
of blowy sand where no blade of grass grew. 

Blowze (blauz). Also 6 blowesse, 6 7 
blowse, 7 blouze, 8 blowz, 6- blouse. [Of un- 
known origin: cf. various Du. and LG. words with 
the sense of ‘red’ or ‘flushed’ under Biusit; but 
some of the uses appear to be influenced by Biow 
v.! Perhaps originally a cant term. Cf. BLowEy.] 

+1. A beggar’s trull, a beggar wench; a wench. 

1573 Tusser //xséd. (1878) 43 Whiles Gillet, his blouse, is 
a milking thy cow, Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate or the 
pe 1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1, iil. tv. ii. (1651) 628, I 

ad rather marry a fair one, and put i to the hazard, than 
be troubled with a blowze. 1631 BraitHwait lVAgnzies 144 
His bonny blouze or dainty doxie, being commonly a col- 
lapsed intense wife or some highway commoditie 1aken up 
upon trust. 1639 Forp Lady's Tria/ ui. i. 266 Wench is your 
trull, your blowze, your dowdiec. 1648 Herrick /fesper, 
(1869) 278 Yet he'll be thought or scen, So good as George- 
a-Green; And calls his blowze, his qucene. 1709 Namdl, 
Fuddle-Cups 8. 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) 1. 5 Vhat keeps 
a blowz And beats his spouse. 

2. ‘A fat, red-faced, bloted wench, or onc 
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whose head is dressed like a slattern.” Bailey 
17313; ‘a ruddy fat-faced wench.’ J. b. Hence 
blowse-like adj. 

1588 Suaxs. Fit. A. 1v. ii, 72 Sweet blowse, you are a 
beautious blossome sure. 1600 [levwoon 1 Edw, /V,Wks. 
1874 1. 60 My Besse is fair, And Shores wife but a blowze, 
compared to her. 1628 Winer rit. Rentemb. vi 644 
Their flaring curles about their shag shorne browes Doe, of 
the fairest Lady, make a blouse. 1632 IlEvwoop /ron Age 
nei. i. Wks, ILL 364 As fayre a blowse As you, sweete Lady. 

1647 Let. in Ilarrington Nuge Ant. 126 Yhe woman, 
bravest prized, now blouze-like woud appear. 

Blowzed (blauzd), a. Also blowsed. [It has 
the form of a pa. pple. of a vb. fo d/owze, in the 
sense of ‘to make blowzy’: cf. prec.] 

1. Rendered blowzy in the face; excited; dis- 
ordered in dress or hair; dishevelled, frowzy. 

1766 Go.ps. Mic. W, x, I don’t like to sce my daughters 
trudging up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking. 
/bid, xi, My eldest daughter was hemmed in and thumped 
about, all blowzed in spirits, and bawling for fairplay. 
1837 Tennvson /’rinc. 1v. 260 IIuge women blowzed with 
health and wind and rain And labour. 1884 Longw. Mag. 
June 175 The cook came out with tolerably ‘ blowsed’ hair. 

+2. Blowzed off (see quot.). Obs. 

1748 Ricnarvson Clarissa (1811) VIII. xli. 156 The paint 
lying in streaky seams not half blowzed off, discovering 
coarse wrinkled skins. 

+ Blow'zing, 2. Oés. [In form a pr. pple. of 
a vb. ¢o dlowze: cf. prec.] ‘Tending to be blowzy. 

1753 RicutarDson Grandison (1781) V. ix. 48 Aunt Nell, 
who has naturally a good blowzing north-country com- 
plexion, turned as pale as ashes, @ 1851 JOANNA BaitLie (QO). 
That blowzing wig of his. 

Blowzy (blawzi), . 
[f. Browze +-y1.] 

1. Like a blowze; having a bloated face; red 
and coarse-complexioned ; flushed-looking. 

1778 Mav. D'Arsiay Diary & Lett. 1. 149 Thinking her- 
self too ruddy and blowzy, it was her custom to bleed herself 
three or four times against the Rugby races. 1787 Wotcott 
(P. Pindar) To Laureate Wks. 1812 }. 476 Large-red-poll'd, 
blowzy hard two-handed jades. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 
221 Like a common-place blowzy dairymaid. 

2. Of hair, dress: Dishevelled, frowzy, slatternly. 

1770 T. Erskine. The Barber in Poet. Regr. (1810) 328 
Long his beard, and blouzy hair. 1854 ‘THACKERAY Newcomes 
}. 137 Smiled at him from under her blowsy curl-papers, 

3. Coarse, rustic. 

3851 Hetrs Comp. Sodit. v. (1874) 64, } cannot fancy the 
blowsy wisdom of the country. 

+ Bloysterous, a. (Cf. boisterous, blusterous.) 

1568 T. Howe, Newe Sonets (1879) 144 Do bloysterous 
blastes that blow, compell to hoyse thy sayle. 

Blub, zw. [A variant or parallel form of Bios v.J 

+I. 1. ¢rans. To swell, puff out with weeping 
or otherwise. Ods. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. 112 My face was blown and blub’d with 
dropsy wan. 

+ 2. zztr. To swell, protrude. Ods. 

2684 SouTHEeRNE Disafpointm. u. i. Wks. (1721) 101 Her 
eyes and lips, see how they blubb and pout. 

II. 3. Short for BLuBBER zv. in sense 4. (codlog., 

1804 Tarras Poems 124 (Jam.) Your cheeks are sae bleer’t, 
and sae blubbit adown? : ; 

+Blub, cz. Ots. An attrib. use of BLus z., chiefly 
used in combination (cf. Avzock-kntee’d ) with sense 
‘Swollen, puffed, protruding’, as in 4/ub-cheeks, 
-lips ; whence in comb. b/ub-cheeked, blub-faced, etc. 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turkes (1621) 775 Blub checked, and 
exceeding red faced. 1620 SHELTON Quiz. II]. x. 64 A 
Country Wench .. blub-fac’d, and flat-nosed. 1679 SHaD- 
wet. True Widow u. Wks. 1720 LIT. 147 You have a pretty 
pouting about the mouth .. and fine little blub-lips. 

Blubber (blv'ba1), sb.! Also 4 bluber, 4-6 
blober, 5 blobure, blobyr, blubbir, 7 blobber, 
(bloother). [ME. dlober, bluber sb., blubren. 
blober vb. are both found in 14th c.: it is uncer- 
tain which was of prior formation; perhaps the 
verb, Being so much earlier than 6/04, b/ud, they 
cannot be extensions of the latter; but are prob. 
onomatopaic, from the action of the lips in making 
a bubble, or imitating various bubbling sounds or 
motions of liquids. Cf. the parallel BLaBBer. 
There is also a dial. Ger. d/udbern, said of water 
casting up bubbles, and a LG. dlubbern in heriit 
blubbern to babble or ‘blether’. See other analo- 
gous forms in Wedgwood. The relation to buéd/e is 
scen also in the fact that in north. dial. ‘ bubble’ 
is used for the vb. in senses 3, 4, as Sc. ‘to bubble 
an’ grcit’=to blubber and weep.] 

+1. The foaming or boiling of the sca. Oés. 

exzges E. E. Allit. P. C. 221 In bluber of he blo flod 
bursten her ores. /dd. C. 266 How fro be bot in-to be 
blober watz with a best lachched. 

+2. A bubble of foam or air upon water. Ods. 
exc. dial. ' 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blobure [1499 blobyr], burbuliuom. 
¢ 1450 I1ENRYSON Jest. Cres. 192 And at his mouth a blubbir 
stode of fome. 1530 Patscr. 199/1 Blober upon water, 
bovteillis, State, Leslie of Powis 1361Jas.) That he has 
seen blubbers upon the walter. .that by blubbers he means air- 
bubbles, 1830 Forsy Last. Angl. Gloss., Blubber, a bubble. 

3. A jelly-fish or Medusa, also ealled sea-nettle. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34b, There Swimmeth also in the 
Sea, a round slymie substance, called a Blobber, repuied 
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noysome to the fish. 1775 Datrympte in Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 393 There were many blubbersin the ship's wake, 
which made a very luminous appearance. 1835 Marryat 
¥ac. Faithf. xxxi, The sailors call them blubbers, because 
they ‘are composed ofa sort of transparent jelly. 

4. The fat of whales and other cetaceans, from 
which train-oil is obtained. 

1664 Phil, Trans. 1, 12 The Oyl of the Blubber is as clear 
andfairasany Whey. 1666 Lod. Gaz, No. 47/1 She..had 
in her about twelve hundred weight of Bloother for Oyl. 
1671 Ray in PArl. Trans. V1. 2275 The fat, which .. our 
Seamen call the Blubber. 1746 W. Tuompson #&. WV. Advoc. 
(1757) 43 Not properly Flesh, but Slush, or Blubber, like 
Whales Blubber. 1870 Yeats //ist. Comm. 281 In a large 
whale the blubber will weigh thirty tons. 

5. The action of blubbering or weeping. 

1825 Bro. Fonathan 1. 85 Jotham.. whose every breath 
was a hoarse blubber. 1865 CartyLe /redk. Gt. III. 1x. xi. 
180 All in a blubber of tears. : . 

6. Comb. and Aéirib, (chiefly in sense 4), as 
blubber-boat, -cask, -chopper, -fork, -otl, -room, 
-ship; blubber-fed adj.; also, blubber-guy, a 
large rope, or ‘gny’, suspended between the fore 
and main masts of a whaler, to assist in securing 
and supporting the carcase of a whale; blubber- 
lamp, a lamp which burns blubber-oil; blubber- 
spade, a spade-like knife used by whalers. 

1835 Sir J. Ross N.-l. Pass. vi. 83 We passed a blubber 
cask. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 1V. 1316/1 The 
fat, blubber-fed .. Esquimaux. 1856 Kane Arct. E.rf. 11. 
ii. 29, I carried in our blubber-lamp. 1884 Gd. Words Jan. 
40/2 A wooden jetty, a blubber-boat, and a pile of casks. 

Blu:bber, 54.2. One who blubs. 

1832 CarLyLe in Fraser’s Mag. V. 393 The purfly sand- 
blind lubber and blubber, with his open mouth, and face of 
bruised honeycomb, : 

Blu‘bber, ¢z. [Altered from the earlier BuaB- 
BER, BLOBBER, probably under the influence of 
blub and blubber sb.] Swollen, protruding ; esp. 
said of the lips. (Often with hyphen.) 

Hence blubber-lipped, -cheeked a. 

1667 Davenant & Drypven Tempest im. iii, My dear 
Blubber-lips; this observe my Chuck. 1677 Lond. Gaz, 
No. ey Henry Blomfield .. of a ruddy complexion, 
having full blubber lips very remarkable. 1690 /éid, No. 
2550/4 George Crockeford .. with short black Hair .. and 
Blubber-Lipped. 1711 J. Greenwoop Exg. Gram. 178 
Blubber-cheek't. 1825 Scort 7adism. (1863) 196 A Negro, 
is he not..with black skin .. a flat nose, and blubber lips? 
a1845 Hoop Doves & Crows iii, Stretch ev'ry blubber- 
mouth from ear to ear. 


Blubber (blzbez), z. 
mology see the sb.] 

+1. zxtr. To bubble, bubble up ; to give forth a 
bubbling sound, as a spring, boiling water. Odés. 

c1325 E. £. Addit, P. B. 1017 Blo, blubrande, & blak, vn- 
blype to neze. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 2174 Pe borne [= 
rivulet] blubred perinne, as hit boyled hade. 1750 R. Put- 
tock Life P. Wilkins xii. (1883) 38/2 My kettle .. had been 
boiling, till hearing it blubber very loud .. 1 whipped it off 
the fire. 

2. rans. ta. To allow (tears) to bubble forth, 
to give copious vent to (tears). Oss. b. To utter 
or cry o#/ with copious tears and sobs. 

1583 Stusses Axat. A dus. (1877) 108 Blubbering foorth 
seas of teares. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 26 The 
teares trickled down the vermilion of her cheeks, and shee 
blubbred out this passion. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 63 
She thus begins, And sobbing, blubbers forth her sins. 
1749 Fiecpinc Jou Foucs xvu. ili, Western, whose eyes 
were full of tears..blubbered out ‘Don’t be chicken- 
hearted’. 

3. intr. To weep effusively ; to weep and sob 
unrestrainedly and noisily. (Generally used con- 
temptuously and in ridicule for ‘ weep’.) 

c1400 Test, Love 11. (1560) 283/1 Han women none other 
wrech.. but blober and wepe till hem list stint. 1530 
Parser. 458/1, 1 blober, I wepe, fe pleure. a1553 UDALL 
Royster D. i. iv, What, weep? Fie for shame! And 
blubber? 1562 Puarr 2 xeid 1x. B biv b, Shee blobbryng 
still, and kindlyng further greif. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 
u. vil. Wks, (1616) 477 What, blubbering? Come, drie those 
teares. 1748 SMoLLETT Kod. Rand, xliv. (1804) 292 He 
blubbered like a great school-boy who had been whipt. 
1826 Scotr Woodst.iv, Phebe Mayflower blubbered heartily 
for company. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown viii. (1871) 179. 

4. trans. To wet profuscly or disfigure (the face) 
with weeping; to beweep. Also fig. (The notion 
of ‘swell with weeping’ is later, and influenced 
by BLUBBER a.) 

1584 Greene Card of Fancy Wks. 1882 IV. 164 Whome 
he found all blubbered with tears, 1596 Spenser /.Q. 11 i. 
13 Her face with teares was fowly blubbered. a 1631 Donne 
Sevm, lv. 553 God sees Teares in the heart of a man before 
they Blubber his face. 1638 Sucktinc Agdaura v. i. (1646) 
56 ‘Uhe pretty flowers blubber'd with dew. 

b. lransf. 

1870 LoweLL Asong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 242 Tram- 
mels and pot-hooks which the little.. Elkanahs blotted 
and blubbered across their copy-books. 


Blubbera:tion. = BLUBBERING : sec -ATION. 
1812 H. & J. Smitu Ae. Addr. (1833) 155 They sung a 


quartetto in grand blubberation. 
Also 6 bloubred. ff. 


[For forms and ety- 


Blu bbered, ///. a. 
BLUBBER v7. +-ED.] Flooded with tears; said of 
the cycs, cheeks, face ; in later usage aJso, swollen 
and dishgured with weeping. 


¢1575 Canibyses in Hazl. Dodsfey 1V. 208 With blubb'red 
eyes into my arms | will thee take. 1591 Spenser Daphn. 
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551 Did rend his haire, and beat his blubbred face. c¢ 1630 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Ws. 51 A blubber’d band Of weeping 
virgins, 1718 Prior Poems 96 Dear Cloe, how blubber’d 
is that pretty Face? 1860 Hawtuorne Maré, Faun (1878) 
I. vii. 86 Representing the poor girl with blubbered eyes. 

+2. Loosely used for BLUBBER a.: Swollen; a. 
said of thick protruding lips. Oés. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 14, I omit their flat noses, and 
blubberd lips, bigge enough without addition. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Eclog. 1. 35. 1714 Gay, Sheph. Week 1. 39 Her 
blubber’d Lip by smutty Pipes is worn. 

+b. fg. Inflated like a bubble. Ods. rave. 

1699 Pomrret Poems (1724) 72 Swell’d with Success and 
blubber'd up with Pride. 

Blubberer (blz bora). [f. as prec.+-ER!.] 
One who blubbers or weeps violently. 

1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 29 Without the counsels 
of that blubberer. @ 1848 Marryat &, Reefer xxxi, Tbe 
blubberer in the smock-frock, 

Blu‘bbering, vé/. sd. [f. as prec. +-1ne1.] 
The action of wecping profusely and noisily. 

1s80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 172 Lamentations made at 
the funerals of the dead, with blubbering and beating them- 
selues. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) Il. xi. 22 He was 
angry, and said .. Cease your blubbering. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions vi. 156 Paroxysms of violent crying or blubbering. 

Blu‘bbering, #//. 2. Also 4-5 bloberond. 
[f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

+1. Bubbling, gurgling (like a spring). Ods. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 9642 Till the bloberond blode blend 
with the rayn. 1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temp. 33 At my 
feet the blubb’ring mountain, Weeping, melts into a foun- 
tain, 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand xxi. 363 The bottom of 
this is also full of little blubbering springs. : 

2. Shedding tears profusely (ods.); weeping and 
sobbing noisily and unrestrainedly. A contemp- 
tuous expression for ‘ weeping’. 

1581 Newton Seneca’s Thebats 49b, My trickling teares, 
my blubbring Eyes, may put you out of doubt. 1753 JANE 
Cotuer Art Torment. 46 Begone out of my sight, you 
blubbering fool. 1862 Sat, Kev. 13 Sept. 301 The some- 
what scornful astonishment which is aroused in the unde- 
veloped English mind when it is first called upon to sym- 
pathize with the blubbering demigods of Ilium. 

Hence Elu‘bberingly adv. 

1835 Becxrorp Reco//, 116 Donna Inez was called .. and 
embraced by his right reverence most blubberingly. 1844 
Turrer Crock of G. xxv. 202 She .. kept calling blubber- 
ingly for ‘Simon, —poor dear Simon’, 

Blu’bberous, a.= BLuBBER a. 

1863 Sata Caft. Dang. II. ii. 65 They went Raving Mad, 
gnawing their Tongues and poor blubberous Lips to pieces. 

Blubbery (blzbari), a. [f. Buupper sé. +-¥1.] 
Of the nature of (whale’s) blubber. Also fg. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 44 Spears and javelins 
pierce his blubbery sides, 1853 Lanpor Last Fruct (1853) 
345 Democracy is the blubbery spawn begotten by the 
drunkenness of aristocracy. 1880 Daély Tel. 20 Sept., The 
gelatinous and blubbery surface of the whale’s body. 

Blu‘cher. [Named after the Prussian com- 
mander Field-Marshal von Bliicher (bliix¥ér), but 
commonly mispronounced (blu't{a1) or (blz#kex).] 

1, A strong leather half-boot or high shoe, the 
actual pattern varying with the fashion. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. 1. iii. (1838) 25 Ink-bottles alter- 
nated with..tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, and 
Bliicher Boots. 1834 Tuackeray Newcomes I. 130 My 
own bootmaker wouldn’t have allowed poor F. B. to ap- 
pear in Bluchers. 1859 Sai. Rev. 19 Feb, 220/2 If they 
{ladies] will trample on us with a hobnailed blucher. 

2. (See quots.) 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. 1. 406 The railway companies recog- 
nize two other classes of cabs, called the ‘ privileged’. . and 
the ‘ Bluchers’ named after the Prussian Field Marshal 
who arrived on the field of Waterloo only to do the work 
that chanced to be undone. 1870 Athenzum 5 Mar. 328 
Non-privileged cabs, which are admitted to stations after 
all the privileged have been hired, are known as Bluchers. 

+ Blu‘dder, v. Os. Perhaps = To blunder ; 
perh. To talk stuff; cf. BLerHER, BLUTHER. (Much 
used by Bale.) Hence Blu'ddering ///. a. 

1553 Bate Vocacyox in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 359 The 
blinde bludderinge papistes. 1554 — Declar. Bouncr's Ar- 
ticles xxxvi. (D.) This bussard, this beast, and this blud- 
dering papiste. 

Bludder, variant of BLUTHER v. 

Blude, Sc. and north. dial. form of Boop. 

+ Blude-black, Oés. rare—1. (See quot.) 

1647 Litty Chr, Astrod. viii. 60 The Bat or Blude-black, 
Crow, Lapwing. [? for Slinde d[Mack.] 

Bludgeon (blydgan). [Not found before the 
18th c.: origin unknown. 

Blogon (with g=7) is quoted by Dr. Whitley Stokes from 
the Comin drama Origo Mundi (214th c.), but its rela- 
tion to the English is uncertain. Other Celtic etymologies 
sometimes proposed are on many grounds untenable. A 
Du. vb. é/udsex to bruise, has also been compared ; and it 
has been suggested that the word is of cant origin, con- 
nected with 4lood.} 

A short stout stick or club, with one end loaded 
or thicker and heavier than the other, used as a 
weapon, 

1730 Baitey, Bludgeon, an oaken stick or club. 1755 
Gentl, Mag. XXV.135 These villains .. knocked him down 
with a bludgeon. 1798 in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 
413 They were attacked by nine men. . armed with swords 
and short bludgeons. 1818 Scort H7#, Afid/.(1873) 59 Scarce 
any weapons but staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 
among them. 1875 Stusss Const. //ist. II. xviii. 103 
Called by the annalists the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 
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b. Comb. bludgeon-man, one armed with a 
bludgeon ; bludgeon-work, fighting with blud- 
geons, hand-to-hand fighting. 

1797 W. Taytor in Month. Rev. XXIL. 528 Assisted by 
the bludgeon-men of some powerful faction. 1813 WELLING- 
ton Let. 5 Aug. in Gurw. Disp. X. 602 The battle of the 
28th was fair bludgeon work. ; 

Blu‘dgeon, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To strike or 
fell with a bludgeon or similar weapon. 

1868 Doran Saints & Six. 1. 295 Such a preacher..would 
be bludgeoned intoa mummy. 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 15 Oct. 
3/1 To bludgeon an opponent who has a sharp tongue. 

Blu-‘dgeoned, 2. [f. BLupGEon sé.+-ED2.] 
Armed with a bludgeon, or with bludgeons. 

1780 Hist. Europe in Aun. Reg. 194/2 They had a blud- 
geoned mob waiting for them in the street. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag. 1V. 505 The bludgeoned fury of the rabble. 

Blu-dgeoner,-ee'r. [f. as prec.+ -ER1,-EER.] 
One who uses, or is armed with, a bludgeon. 

1852 Llackw. Mag.224 Those brutal bludgeoneers. . go out 
..in gangs to poach. 1855 TrotLore Wardex xiv. 144 Old 
St. Dunstan with its smiting bludgeoners has been removed. 

Blue, obs. pa. t. of Buow v.1 

Blue (blz, bliz),a. Forms: 3 bleu, 3-8 blew, 
4 blu(e, bluw(e, 4-5 blwe, 4-6 blewe, 7- blue. 
[ME. ééew, a. OF. b/ez, a Common Romanic 
word (=Pr. d/au, blava, OSp. d/avo, It. dial. 
biavo, med.L. dlavus\, ad. OHG. or OLG. b/aw- 
:—OTeut. /éwo-z blue, whence also ON. 4/é-, like- 
wise adopted in ME. as é/a, 6/0, now Bik. The 
corresponding OE. form é/éw (or */ew) is known 
only in Erfurt Gloss. 1152, ‘blata, pigmentum : 
haut-biauum’, and the derivative d/ewen (:—d/d- 
wéno-) ‘perseus’. But neither of these survived 
into ME., where their place was supplied by the 
adoption of ON. 4/d, in sense of ‘ /ividus’, and of 
F. blew in sense of ‘ cxeruleus’. The OTeut. d/two- 
was perh. cognate with L. favus yellow (though 
bléwo-z would be the expected Teutonic form), 
the names of colours having often undergone 
change in their application ; thus OSp. é/avo was 
‘yellowish-grey’. (The guess that d/€wo- was 
derived from the stem *é/iuwan, Goth. bigg- 
wan to beat, as ‘the colour caused by a blow’ 
is not tenable.) The present spelling J/ue is very 
rare in ME., and hardly known in 16-17th c.; it 
became common under French influence only after 
1700. In pronunciation, nearly all the diction- 
aries still recognize (bliz#), but the more easily 
pronounced (blz) is general in educated speech. ] 

I. Properly. 

1. The name of one of the colours of the spec- 
trum ; of the colour of the sky and the deep sea ; 
cerulean. 

a 1300 [see Bue sé. 1). c1325 £. EE. Adit. P. A. 423 Art 
pou pe quene of heuenezblwe. 1366 Zest. Edor. (1836) I. 81 
Unam robam blue. 1394 /é7d. I. 198 Un drape de blew 
saye. 1382 Wycuir Z-r. xxvi. 14 Another couertour of blew 
skynnes, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7, 636 And by hire beddes 
heed she made a mewe, And couered it with veluettes blewe 
{v.r. blue, bluwe]. 1486 Bs St. Albans Aij b, It hade 
need to be died other green or blwe. 1570 Levins Mazz. 
94 Blewe, cerzdeus. 1596 SPENSER Astroph, 185 The gods 
.. Transformed them .. Into one flowre that is both red 
and blew. 1669 Boyty Coutnx. New Exp. 1. xliv. (1682) 153 
Between blew and green. 19:8 Pope /tiad xv. 195 And to 
blue Neptune thus the goddess calls. 1797 CoLERIDGE 
Christabel 1. Concl., The blue sky bends over all. 1855 
Dickens Dorrét i, A sea too intensely blue to be looked at. 
1884 W. Suarp Larth’s Voices, etc. 142 Bluer than bluest 
summer air, F 

b. Said of the colour of smoke, vapour, distant 
hills, steel, thin milk. 

160z Saks. Ham. v. i, 277 The skyish head Of blew 
Olympus. 1728 Pore Dunciad 11. 3 Him close she cur- 
tain’d round with vapours blue. 1809 J. Bartow Columb. 
vil, 400 His blue blade waved forward. 1831 Lytton 
Godolph, xxxiv, That chain of hills .. stretched behind .. 
their blue and dim summits melting into the skies. a@ 1859 
De Quincey Ws. (1863) LL. 14 Skimmed or blue milk being 
only one half-penny a quart—in Grasmere. 1860 Dickens 
Unconim, Trav, xi, 107 Sails of ships in the blue distance. 

ce. Said of a pale flame or flash without red 
glare (as of lightning, etc.); e.g. in phr. 70 dur2 
élue, which a candle is said to do as an omen of 
death, or as indicating the presence of ghosts or 
of the Devil (perh. referring to the blue flame of 
brimstone: see De Foe, “7st. Devil ch. x.). 

1594 Suaxs. Rich, I//, v. iii. 180 The Lights burne blew ! 
It Is now dead midnight. 1601 — Fd. C. 1. iii. 50 The 
crosse blew Lightning. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Burn. 
Pestle, Ribands black and candles blue For him that was 
of men most true. 1649 Br. ReyNotps Sev. Hosea i. 54 1n 
a mine, if a damp come, it is in vaine to trust to your 
lights, they will burn blew, and dimme, and at last vanish. 
1726 De For Hist. Devil x, That most wise and solid sug- 
gestion, that when the candles burn blue the Devil is in the 
room. 1824 Byron Fax xvi. xxvi, His taper Burnt, and 
not ddue, as modest tapers use .. Receiving sprites, 

d. Said of the veins as they show through the 
skin. Cf. blue dood (see BLoop 8). 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. §& Cl. 1. v. 29 There is Gold, and heere 
My blewest vaines to kisse: a hand that Kings haue lipt. 
1845 BrowninG Bishop orders Tomb, Some lump .. of lapis 
lazuli.. Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast. 1885 


BLUE. 


Mrs. Ournant AZadam If. xxvi. 50 Blue veins showing 
distinctly lhrough the delicate tissue of his skin. 

e. Oftcn taken as the colour of constancy or un- 
changingness (? with regard to the blue of the sky, 
or to some specially fast dye). Elence true bluc 
(fg.): faithful, staunch and unwavering (in one's 
faith, principles, etc.): sterling, genuine, real. Sce 
also 6 °b. 

a1500 Balade agst. Women Uuconst. in Stow'’s Chaucer 
(1561) 340 To newe thinges your lust is euerkene. In stede 
of blew, thus may ye were al grene. 1672 WALKER /’arwm. 

oin Hazl. Exg. Prov., True blue will never stain. 1674 
N. Faireax Bulk & Setv. 171 It being true blew Gotham 
or [lobbes ingrain’d, one of the two. 1705 HicKERINGILL 
Priest-Craft u. viii. 86 The Old Beau is True- Blew, to the 
Highflown Principles [of] King Edward’s First Proleslan1 
Church. 1783 Ainswortu Lut. Dict... s.v. Blue. 

f. The-particular shade is expressed by words 
prefixed, as clear, dark, deep, intcnse, light; azure, 
tndigo, lavender, plum, sky, slate, ultramarine, 
violet ; also by arbitrary words, as Prussian, Berlin, 
royal, navy. Sec also BLUE sé, 2. 

1415 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1.382 Lectum de worstede de light 
blewe et sadde blewe. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre in Dom. 
Archit. I. 140 Damaske whyte and asure blewe. 1g09 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xii, Velvet, al of Indy blewe. 1612 
Cotcr., Couleur perse, skie-colour, azure colour. . light blue. 
162z PeacHam Compl. Gentil. 1. xxiii. (1634) 78 Thal which 
we call skye colour or heavens-blew. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 
8 Rich azure blue, dark blue. .violel blue, rich blue. 

. Livid, leaden-coloured, as the skin becomes 
after a blow, from severe cold, from alarm, etc. ; = 
obs. Bio, and dial. Buar. Slack and blue: see 
Buack @.13, Bhar 1b. Cf. also BLUE EYE. 

1393 Lanet. P. Pl. C.1v. 125 Pat fur shal falle and for- 
brenne al to blewe [1377 blo] askes The houses and pe 
homes of hem pat taken 3yftes. ¢1485 Digby AZyst. (1882) 
1. 340, I shuld bele you bak and side tyll it were blewe. 
1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV. v. v. 49 There pinch the Maids as 
blew as Bill-berry. 1634 Mitton Comms 434 Blue meagre 
hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 1748 Smot.tett Kod. Rand. 
II. 23 My fingers cramped and my nose.. blue. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles v.xxvi, His trembling lips are livid blue. — 

3. fig. Affected with fear, discomfort, anxiety, 
cte.; dismayed, perturbed, discomfited ; depressed, 
miserable, low-spirited ; esp. in phr. Zo look dlue. 
Blue funk (slang): extreme nervousness, tremulous 
dread. 

a1ss0 Peblis to Play ii. 6 Than answerit Meg full blew. 
¢ 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 11, xxxvi. 84 It made the sunne 
looke blue. 1682 N. O. Sotleau'’s Lutrin 1. 316 But when 
he came lo’t, the poor Lad look’t Blew. 1783 AinsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1.s.v. Blne, He looked very blue upon it, 
valde perturbatus fuit. 1840 Disraeii Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 15 Great panic exists here, and even the knowing 
ones. .look very pale and blue. 1861 Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 534 
We encounler..the’ miserable Dr. Blandling in what is 
called..a blue funk. 1871 Maxwece in Lyfe (1882) xii. 382 
Cerlainly xAwpdv Séo¢ is the Homeric fora blue funk. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 600/1 I’m nol a bit blue over the pro- 
spect. 

+ 4. Of the colour of blood ; ? purple. Odés. 

1483 Cath. Angt. 35 Blew [A. blowe], dlodius. 

IT. transf. and fig. 

5. Dressed in blue; wearing a blue badge. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. man in Hum.u.iv, We that are Blue- 
waiters, 1605 Armin Foole upon F. (1880) 42 Blew John, 
lhat giues Food tofeede wormes. 1647 May Vist. Parl. iu. 
vi. 112 The blew auxiliary Regiment. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4508/2 Two Battalions of the blue Foot-Guards. 1883 Reape 
Lit for Tati, Gainsborough’'s blue boy. 

b. Blue Squadron: one of the three divisions 
made of the English Fleet in the 17th c. 

16$5 Loud. Gaz. No. 3/3, 17 or 18 sail of English Men of 
War (of the Blew Squadron). 1689 /bid. No. 2467/4 This 
day Mr. Kdward Russell, Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 
sailed from St. Helens, 1703 /éid. No. 3896/3 Fohn Leake, 
Esq. [is advanced] from Kear-Admiral of the Blue, to be 
Vice-Admiral of the same Squadron. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 
160 Admirals of the red, white, blue, squadrons .. bear a 
square flag of lhe colour of their squadron at lhe main .. 
top gallant mast. 

ec. Blue was formerly the distinctive colour for 
the dress of servants, tradesmen, etc. also of 
paupers, charity-school boys, almsmen, and in 
Scotland of the king’s almoners or licensed beg- 
gars; cf. d/ue apron (see 13), BLUE-BOTTLE, BLUE- 
coaT, BLUE-cown. 

1609 B. Jonson Case Altered 1. ii.(N.) [A serving-man) 
Ever since I was of the blue order. 

d. See BLUE sé. 9. 

6. Belonging to the political party which, in any 
particular district, has chosen blue for its distinc- 
tive colour. (In most parts of England the Con- 
servative party.) 

1835 Disraeti Corr. w, Sister (1886) 35, 1.. have gained 
the show of hands, which no blue candidate ever did before. 
1868 Home Ler 3. Godsrey li. 292 She had not won his 
promise to vote d/ne, bid. lii. 297 This was a blue demon- 
stration, a gathering of the Conservative clans. 

b. 7rue blue: (see above 1 e) specifically ap- 
plied to the Scottish Presbyterian or Whig party 
in the 17thc. (the Covenanters having adopted d/ue 
as their colour in contradistinction to the royal 
red); but also with any use of d/ue, as in quot. 
1860 where it =‘ staunchly Tory’. 

1663 Borver //ud. 1.1. 191 For his Religion it was fit To 
maich his Learning and his Wit; “Twas Presbyterian true 
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Blew. 1785 Burns A vthor's Earn, Cry xiii, Dempsier, a lrue 
blue Scot I'se warran, 1818 Scotr //rt. Alidd. (1873) 75 
A tough true-blue Presbyterian, called Deans. 1860 TroL- 
Lope Framiey P. i, 10 ‘There was no portion of the county 
more decidedly Irue blue. 

7. Of women: Learmed, pedantic. See BLue- 
sTockInc. Usually contemptuous.) 

1788 Map. D’Arniay Diary (1842) IV. 219 Nobody would 
have though it more odd or mors blue. 1813 Mar. Evcr- 
wortn Patron, 11. xxvi. 117 They are all so wise, and so 
learned, so d/ve. 1834 Soutury Doctor xv. (1862) 37 A Lady 
.. bluer lhan ever one of her naked, woad-stained ancestors 
appeared, 1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850)38/2 Blue ladies 
there are, in Boston. 1864 Spectator No. 1875.660 Aclever, 
sensible woman, rather blue. 

8. fig. Otten made the colour of plagues and 
things hurtful. Cf. senses 1c, 3b, and BLUE 
DEVIL. 

1742 Younc N¢. Th. v. 157 Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapours 
breathe. 1742 R. Biairk Grave 628 Racking pains, And 
bluest plagues, are thine. 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dyct. 
(Morell)t. s.v. Blue, It wasa blue bout to him, sstud tir 
Jatale fuit. 1847 Baruam /ngol. Leg. Black Mousgnet. 
u. xv, Those mischievous Imps, whom the world.. Has 
strangely agreed to denominate ‘Blue.’ 1856 Bryant Ox 
Revisit, Country v, The mountain wind. .Sweeps the blue 
streams of pestilence away. 

9. collog. Indecent, obscene. Cf. BLUENESS 4. 

10. Phrases (collog.). Till all is blue: said of 
the effect of drinking on the eyesight. By a// that's 
blue: cf. Fr. pardleu (euphem. for pardieu.) 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. v. 1835 They drink .. Vutill their 
adle heads doe make lhe ground Seeme blew vato them. 
1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIL. 313 Cracking jokes and bottles, 
until all is blue. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xxiii, ‘The 
black cal, by all that’s blue !’ criedlhe caplain, 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dict. Amer., Blue ..a synonym in the tippler's 
vocabulary for ‘drunk’. To drink ‘1ill all’s blue’ is to gel 
exceedingly tipsy. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk, s.v., 
Vill all’s Btue: carried to lhe ulmosl—a phrase borrowed 
from the idea of a vessel making oul of porl, and gelting 
into blue water. 

TIT. Come. 

11. General combinations: a. qualifying the 
names of other colours, as d/ue-green, -grey, -lilac, 
-purple, -roan, -violet, -white; also BLUE-BLACK. 

18ss5 Sincteton Virgit 1. 211 His eyeballs, flashing with 
a *blue-green glare. 1859 Geo. Exiot A. Bede 61 The keen 
glance of her “blue-grey eye. 1882 Garden 2 Dec. 481/2 
The colour varies from a deep *blue-purple to a brighl 
violel-purple, 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2224/4°A Mare of a 
*blue roan colour, 1881 Daily News 24 Feb. 3/1 A blue 
roan.. which won at Oxford lasl summer. 1879 Roop 
Chromatics ix, 122 The three fundamental colours.. red, 
green, and *blue-violet. 

b. parasynthetic and instrumental, as d/ue- 
aproned [f. blue apron + -ED*], -dacked, -dlooded, 
-bloused, -chegued, -coloured, -faced, -flowercd, 
-hatred, -laid |see Lab], -lined, -mantled, -stained, 
-throated, -veincd, -washed, -winged; blue-glanc- 
tng, -glimmering. 

1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. 33/1 A separatist, a *blue- 
aproned man, that never knew any belter school than his 
shop-board. 1651 CLEVELAND Poems 51 On 3. W. 17 A fair 
blew-apron’d Priesl. 1845 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 11.174 
A *blue-backed gull, and acurlew. 1863 KincsLey Water 
Bad. iti. 129 Like an old *blue-blooded hidalgo of Spain. 
1815 Scott Guy .W. xxxix, The Dominie, taking his *blue- 
checqued handkerchief from his eyes. 1858 W. Evtis Visits 
Madagasc. xi. 280 The litile..*blue-flowered lobelia ap- 
peared in great abundance, 1647 H. More Song of Soult. 
m1, 1. xxii, The Sun, the Moon, the Earth, *blew-glimmering 
Hel. 1634 Mitton Comius 2y This isle. . He quarters to his 
*blue-haired deities. 1855 Kincstry /Yervoes v. 167 Peosei- 
don the blue-haired king of the seas. ¢ 1865 J. Wycpe in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 153/1 Cream and *blue-laid paper. 1658 May 
Old Couple. 1. in Dodsley (1780) X. 448 The blushing rose, 
*blue-mantled violet. 1862 AnstED Channel /s/. 11. ix. ed. 2) 
205 note, The *blue-lhroated warbler (Syfvfa snecica) may 
be named as a rare visitor. 1593 SHaks. Ven, § Ad. 125 
These *blue-veined violets, whereon we Iean. 1797 CoLe- 
RIDGE CAritstabel 1. ix, Her blue-veined feet unsandal'd 
were. 1878 Geo, Exiot Colt, Break/, 60 A *blue-winged 
butterfly. 

12. Used more or less descriptively and distince- 
tively, in forming the names of natural objects: 
a. Animals, as blue-back, a species of bird; 
blue-breast, the Blue-throated Kedstart or War- 
bler; blue bull, the Nyl-gau or Nhilgai of India; 
blue cat, a Siberian cat valucd for its fur; blue 
cocks, the Sa/io albus; blue fox, a variety of the 
Arctic fox, and its fur;-blue hawk, (4a.) the Pere- 
grtine Falcon (F. peregrinus) ; (6.) the Ring-tailed 
Harrier (Crrcus cyancus), also called d/ue glede 
and d/ue ite; blue-head, a worm used as bait; 
blue poker, a kind of duck, the Pochard; blue- 
poll, the Sa/o albus (=blue cocks) ; blue-rock, 
a kind of pigeon; blue-throat, a bird, the Sy/via 
suecica;, blue tit, the Blue Titmouse; = BLUE cap 
4; blue-wing, name of a genusofducks. Also 
blue goose, jay, linnet, shark, etc.; and in the 
names of many artificial angling flies, as d/ue dun, 
blue gnat, blue jay, etc. Also BLUE-BIRD, BLUE- 
BOTTLE, BLUE-CaP, PLUE-FISH. 

¢1532in PatsGr. 912 The*blewe back and redbrest, /a pioue, 
1883 Century Mag. Sept. 684/1 The blue-back’s nest was 
scarcely a foot from the ground. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celamd 
324 We disturbeda “blue Arctic fox. 1884 Dazly News 27 
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Ocl. 2/z Costly fur, such as sable, blue fox, otter, or beaver. 
1875 ‘STONENENGE’ Brit. Sports 1. v. xi.6 § 3.312 The Marsh- 
worm or *Blue-head is found in moist.. localities. 1530 
Parser. 911 The *blewe kyte, faulz perdricr, 1780 G. 
Waitt: Selborne xliv. 111, I readily concur with you in sup- 
posing that house-doves are derived from the small *blue 
rock pigeon. 1863 II. Kixcstey A. Adézot, A cage contaim- 
ing five-and-twenty ‘blue-rocks’. 1845 Gard, Chron. 86 
The robin .. seems to fear the *blue-tit. 2 

b. Plants, as blue-berry, the nainc of various 
species of Vaccinium, cspecially the American V. 
corymbosum; blue-blaw, blue-cup, Cenfaurea 
cyanus ; = LUEBUTTLE 1; blue chamomile or 
blue daisy, the Sea Starwort, and other blue 
composite flowers; blue-gage, a kind of plum, 
blue-grass (U.S.), ‘various species of Carex’ 
(Miller Plant-names) ; also Wire-crass, Sa 
compressa, of N. America ; blue gum (tree), the 
Eucalyptus globulus of Australia; blue-hearts, 
Buchnera americana; +blue-pipe, the Lilac; 
+blue poppy (dia/.), BLUEBOTTLE 1; blue rocket, 
Aconitum pyramidale; blue tangles, baccinium 
frondosum ; blue-weed, Vipcr'’s Bugloss, Echiam 
vulgare. Also in numberless specific names, as 
blue Crane’s-bill, etc. See also BLUEBELL, LLUE- 
BONNET, BLUEBOTTLE. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2181 *Blue-berries, black. 
berries, cran-berries, and crow-berries. 1883 //arfer’s 
Mag. Mar. 603/2 We are feasting now upon Bigg berries 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xiii. 161 ‘Vhis floure is called... of 
Turner Blew bottell, and *Blewblaw. 1601 HoLLanp Piyny 
{I. 92 No sooner hath the Rose plaied his part, but the 
blew-blaw entereth the stage. 1611 Corcr., Slaveoles, 
Blew bottles, Blew blawes, Corne-flowers. 1597 GERARD 
Herbal \xxxviii._ 334 Women that dwell by the sea side, 
call it..*blew Daisies, or *blew Camomill. 1881 Miss 
Brappon Asfh. II. 95 The purple bloom of grapes and 
*blue-gages. 1879 Sir G. Camppett Black & Wh. 14 The 
*blue grass of Kentucky is famous ; though it is not blue at 
all, but green, and very like our common natural grass. 
1883 //arfer’s Mag. Oct. 715/1 The blue-grass country is 
reached by traversing central Virginia and Kentucky, /édrd. 
719/2 The blue-grass..is not blue at all... Itis ‘ blue lime- 
stone grass’ properly. 1808 Homein /’A2l, Trans. XCV111. 
305 The tender shoots of the *blue gum tree. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xix. (1873) 435 The trees with the exception of 
some ofthe Blue-gums. 1884 19 Cent. Feb. 321 The Euca- 
typtus globulvs or Blue Gum tree of Australia, has a special 
power of antagonising the spread of malaria. 1697 J. Peti- 
ver in Phil, Trans. X1X. 679 The Common Lilac or “Blew 
Pipe Tree. 

c. AMinerals, as blue asbestos = CROCIDOLITE ; 
blue-billy (see quots.); blue copper, blue mala- 
chite, = AZURITE; blue copperas, blue stone, 
blue vitriol, sulphate of copper (see VITRIUL, ; 
blue felspar, blue spar, = LazuLITE; blue iron 
= VIVIANITE; blue lead (see quots.); blue 
metal, name given by the workmen to a sulphide 
of copper obtained during the proccss of copper- 
smelting; blue slipper, local name of the Gault 
clay. Also blue Verditer, etc. See also BLUE-JOHN. 

¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. I. 118/1 Carbonic acid, cy- 
anogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, are extracted from the 
gas; these combine with the lime, and produce a..com- 
pound, which is technically termed *d/ue-67/ly. 1881 Ray- 
monn JMéining Gloss., Blue-billy, the residuum of cupreous 
pyrites after roasting with salt. /did., *Bine-lead (pro- 
nounced like the verb ¢o /ead), the bluish auriferous gravel 
and cement deposit found in the ancient river-channels of 
California. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 407 *Blue Lead, a 
name used sometimes by the miners to distinguish galena 
from the carbonale, or white lead. 1881 Dazly News, A 
great deal of the most charming scenery of the Undercliff 
..is due to the freaks of what is locally called the ‘ *blue 
slipper.’ 1883 Avowledge 1 June 323/2 Crystals of pure 
*bluestone (sulphate of copper, CuSO.) 1770 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. LX. 332 *Blue vitnol, corrosive sublimate. 
1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 90 The qualities of blue vitriol 
used for soaking wheat. — ; 

13. Special combinations or phrases. + blue 
apron, one who wears a blue apron, a tradesman; 
blue blanket, the banner of the Edinburgh 
craftsmen; fig. the sky; blue blood (see BLoop 
8); blue dahlia, an expression for anything 
tare or unheard of; blue disease, a popu- 
lar name for Cyanosis; blue fire, a blue light 
used on the stage for weird effect; hence «/- 
frié. sensational (cf. sense 1 c); blue flint see 
quot.); blue heat, a temperature of about 550° 
Fahr., at which ironwork assumcs a bluish tint; 
blue jacket, a sailor (from the colour of his 
jacket) ; esp. used to distinguish the seamen from 
the marines; blue jaundice (=blue disease) ; 
blue laws, severe Puritanic laws said to have 
been enacted last century at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U.S.; hence fig.; blue light, a pyro- 
technicalcomposition which burns with a blue flame, 
used also at sea asa night-signal; blue line (in 
Tennis\, the service-line (so coloured); blue 
mantle, the dress, and the title, of one of the four 
pursuivants of the English College of Arms; blue 
Monday, (a.) the Monday before Lent; (4.) a 
Monday spent in dissipation by workmen (cf. 
Ger. der blaue Montag); blue moon (col/og.), a 
rarely recurring period; blue-mould, ‘the mould of 
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this colour produced upon cheese, consisting of a 
fungus, Aspergillus glaucus ; hence blue-moulded, 
-moulding a.; blue ointment, mercurial oint- 
ment; Blue Peter, a blue flag with a white 
square in the centre, hoisted as the signal of im- 
niediate sailing; hence, in /VAzst, The playing a 
higher card than is needed, as a signal or ‘call’ 
for trumps; blue pill, a mercurial pill of anti- 
bilious operation; hence blue-pilled a.; blue 
point (see Puinr); blue pot, a pot made of a 
mixture of clay and graphite, a black-lead crucible ; 
blue ruin (s/avg), gin, usually of bad quality ; 
blue water, the open sea. See also BLUE-BEARD, 
BLUE-BOOK, etc. 

1726 AMHERST Terre Fil. xliii. 230 For, if any saucy 
*blue apron dares to affront any venerable person .. all 
scholars are immediately forbid to have any dealings or 
commerce with him. xg99 Jas. 1. Baszl. Devon (1603) 51 
If they in any thing be controlled, up goeth the *blew- 
blanket. 1780 \¢7¢/e) Historical Account of the Blue Blanket 
or Craftsmen Banner, with the Prerogatives of the Crafts of 
Edinburgh. 1828-41 Tytrer Hist. Scotl. (1864) I]. 224 
Calling out the trained bands and armed citizens beneath 
a banner presented to them on this occasion [1482] and de- 
nominated the Blue Blanket. 1726 De For //ist, Devil 1. v, 
We must be content till we come ‘tother side the Blue- 
blanket, and then we shall know. 1875 C.L. Kenney AZewz. 
Balfe 131 The same theatre.. set up a formidable opposition 
..in the shape of a *blue fire melodrama. 1861 J. SHEPPARD 
fail Rome vi.309 Many persons living can recollect that their 
English auxiliaries were termed * Blue Flints by the peasants 
of Vendée, from the unusual colour of the flints in their 
musket-locks. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 328 The iron 
came to about, or rather above, a “blue heat. 1879 Cassed/s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 400/1 A temperature known as a blue or 
black heat. 1830 Marryat Azzg’s Own ii, Every **‘ blue 
jacket’ would walk over. 1859 L. OrvipHant Lidgin’s Aiiss. 
China 1. 128 The ladders .. were soon swarming with ma- 
rines and blue-jackets. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. vili. 204 
Simple hearts .. play their own game in innocent defiance of 
the *Blue-laws of the world. 1805 Netson Disf. (1846) VII. 
57, 1 had rather that all the Ships burnt a *blue-light, 1833 
Marryat P. Simple (1863) 51 *Blue lights and Catharine 
wheels .. all firing away. 1616 BuLLoKER, *Biewnantle, 
the name of an office of one of the Purseuants at armes. 1766 
Entick London 1V. 27 The four pursuivants .. are Rouge- 
croix, Bluemantle, Rougedragon, and Portcullis. 1814 
Scotr Hav. ii, A tie which Sir Everard held as sacred as 
either Garter or Blue-Mantle. 1885 Harper's Mag. 873/1 
The workman getting sober after his usual *‘ blue Monday’. 
1876 Miss Brappon ¥ Haggara’s Dau. xxiv. 246 A fruit 
pasty once ina *blue moon. 1869 E. Yates I recked in Port 
xxii. 242That indefinite period known asa‘ bluemoon’. 1664 
Phil. Trans. 1. 28* Blew mould and Mushromes. 1863 Corn. 
Mag., Roundab. Papers xxvii, Carps .. with great humps of 
blue mould on their old backs. 1864 C. O’Down Mex & 
Wom. 7 The Austrians, as Paddy says, are *blue-moulded 
for want of a beatin, [The expression is usually ‘ blue- 
mouldy for want of a biting’.] 1876 Daily News 3 Nov. 
5/5 If this{bad weather] continues there isa danger of us all 
getting blue-moulded. 1823 Byron Yuvan x1. Ixxxiii, It is 
time that I should hoist my**blue Peter’, And sail for a new 
theme. 1862 Mayurw Cri. Prisons 23 At the foremast 
head .. the ‘blue Peter’ was flying as a summons to the 
hands on shore to come aboard. ¢1875 Beeton’s Handy Bk. 
Games 358 Since the introduction of Blue Peter, the ne- 
cessity of leading through your adversary’s hand has be- 
come less and less. 1794-1824 D’Israrti Cur. Lit., Med. 
4 Mor., The most artificial logic .. may be swallowed with 
the *blue pill, or any other in vogue. 
Dogs 102 A few years ago .. blue-pill with black draught 
literally became a part of the national diet. 1871 PLANcHE 
XK. Christmas, There are blue devils which defy blue 
pills. 1827 Farapav Chem, Manip. iv. 85 The .. crucibles 
for this purpose are known by the name of *blue-pots. 1819 
Moore £ fist, fr. T. Cribb 15 One swig of *Blue Ruin is 
worth the whole lot! 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. mi. x. 334 
This latter [Potheen] I have tasted, as well as the English 
Blue-Ruin, and the Scotch Whisky. 1833 MarryaT P. 
Siwiple (1863) 202 When we once are fairly out of harbour, 
and find ourselves in *blue water. 


Blue, sé. [the adj. used absol. or elliptically.] 


1. Blue colour. (It may have a plural.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. g920 Pe toiper .. Es al o bleu, men cals 
Ind. cx1s00 Waid ¥ Magfie in Halliw. Nuge P. 43 His 
love was as a paynted blewe. 1599 GrEENE George a Gr. 
(1861) 258 Right Coventry blue. a@1666 Br. HaLy Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 59, I do not like these reds and blues. 1810 
Henrv Lem. Chem. (1826) 1, 224 Its solution. . first reddens, 
and then destroys, vegetable blues. 1821 Craig Lect. 
Drawing v. 270 Begin with the blue of the sky- 1846 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, I.u. 1. vil. § 21 The blue of distance, 
however intense, is not the blue of a bright blue flower. 

2. A pigment of a blue colour: usually with 
some defining word prefixed, as Prussian, French, 
cobalt, smalt, ultramarine, royal. 

1862 /landbk. Water-Col. (Winsor & Newton) 19 French 
blue or Imitative Ultramarine. 1862 Lond, Rew. 26 July 
87 Another highly valued and brilliant variety of Prussian 
blue, commercially known as Turnbull’s blue. 

b. spec. A bluc powder used by laundresses. 

1618 Rowtanps V4. Raven (1620) 34 Set her to starch a 
hand, (I vow tis true) She euer spoyles the same with too 
much hlew. 1800 New Ann. Direct. 231 Walton & Mitchel, 
Blue-makers, ro Silver-street, 1822 Kitcuiner Cook’s Oracle 
500 As much powder Blue as will lie on a sixpence, 


3. Blue clothing or dress; sfec. a kind of stuff. 

148z Caxton Chron. Ene. ccli, 321 The kyng ..clad in 
blewe. 1527 JS. /uvent. T. Cromwell, A rydyng cote of 
browne blewe weltyd with tawney vellet. 1611 Biste zeh. 
xxiii, 6 Vhe Assyrians .. Which were clothed with blew. 
17z1 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 11. 96 Plunkets, Violets, and 
Blues, formerly made in Suffolk. 1759 B. Marin .Vat. 
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Hist. Eng. 11. 53 Needham .. 
once for Blues and Broad Cloths. ‘ 2 
4. Klliptically, for blue species or varieties of 
animals, objects, or substances, the nature of which 
is explained by the context, ¢.2. one of the blue 
butterflies (Polyommatus); a blue artificial fly used 
in angling ; a blue potato, etc.; bluc china, etc. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 115 The sky-coloured blue .. is 
a neat, curious, and beautiful fly. 1838 Dickens Afenz. 
Grimaldi ii, 22 Capturing no fewer than four dozen Dart- 
ford Blues. 1845 Jorn. Chrou. 22 Nov. 5/2 The potatoes 
were salmons and blues. 1860 GossE Rom, Nat. Hist.5 On 
the .. open downs the lovely little ‘ blues’ are frisking in 
animated play. 1884 /é¢d. Nov. 833/2 Bits of old Nankin 
‘bier 

5. a. The sky ; b. The sea. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. App. 1xxxvii. 99 Ne any 
footsteps in the empty Blew. 1738 Westry Psalms cxlvii. 
iv, Thro’ the etherial blue. 1821 Byron Caz 11.1.144 Oh, how 
we cleave the blue! 1850 Tennyson /7 Mem. cxiv, Drown'd 
in yonder living blue The lark becomes a sightless song. 
1861 L. NosLe /cebergs 63 Far out upon the blue were 
many sails. 1876 Gro. ELiot Dau. Der. 1V. liv. 102 Where 
one may float between blue and blue. 

6.= Blue Squadron (see BLUE a. 5 b). 

1703 {see BLur a. 5b], 1727-4x Cuampers Cyc. s. v. Ad- 
miral, Vhus we say the Admiral of the red, the Admiral of 
the blue. 1806 A. Duncan Nelsou 72 Sir Horatio Nelson, as 
rear-admiral of the blue, carried the blue flag at the mizen. 

7. pl. Applied to various companies of troops, 
distinguished by wearing blue. a. The Royal 
Horse Guards, in 1690 distinguished from b as 
the ‘Oxford Blues’, from their commander, the 
Earl of Oxford. b. Dutch troops of William 111. 
c. The troops of the French Republic of 1792. 

1766 WesLey ¥rz/. 16 July, A whole troop of the Oxford 
Blues.. kept them in awe, 1812 Exanziner 12 Oct. 652/2 The 
Blues are about to embark for Spain. 1813 WELLINGTON 
Let. in Gurw. Dzsf. X. 69, 1 have been appointed Colonel 
of the Blues. 1848 Macautay Hist. Lug. xvi, While vainly 
endeavouring to prevail on their soldiers to look the Dutch 
Blues in the face. 2d. 1. 294 Another body of household 
cavalry distinguished by blue coats and cloaks, and still 
called the Blues, was .. quartered in the neighhourhood of 
the capital. 1878 Trimen Regiments Brit. Army 12 It was 
also known as the ‘Blue Guards’ during the campaign in 
Flanders 1742-45, and is now commonly called ‘ The Blues’. 

8. As the colour worn by a party or faction 
(identified with different principles at different 
times and places) ; hence, ¢vamsf. an adherent of 
such party. Also true blue: see BLUE a. 1 €, 6. 

17§§ Gentl. Mag. XXV. 339 The blues being in the old 
interest, and the yellows in the new. 1762 /bid. 442 
Honest true blues, a staunch, firm, chosen band. 1790 
Burns £ilection Ballad ix, As Queensberry blue and buff 
unfurl’d, 1835 Disraeu Cory. w. Sister (1886) 35 Labou- 
chere has picked up many blues (mycolour). 1881 Mortev 
*Cobdex 1. 91 Making citizenship into something loftier and 
more generous than the old strife of Blues and Yellows. 

9. Light blue and dark blue have become the 
distinctive colours of the representatives both of 
Eton and Harrow Schools, and of Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, in their rival athlctic contests. 
So the ‘ Dark Blues’ denote Oxford men or Harrow 
boys; ‘to win his blue’, or ‘to be a Blue’, is to be 
chosen to represent his University or School in 
rowing, cricket, etc.; ‘an old Blue’ is one who 
has rowed or played in an inter-University contest. 

1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/2 At the Creek .. the Light 
Blues were all but clear of their opponents. 1882 — 18 Jan. 
2/2 Ainslie, of Oriel ..may be successful in winning his 
blue. 1883 Standard 8 May 3/7 There are five ‘ Old Blues’ 
playing. /éd. 19 June 3/8 He has .. received his ‘ blue’. 
1884 0. Rev. No. 316. 485 What {Eton] boy who has ‘ won 
his blue’, etc. 

10. A ‘Blue-coat boy’; a scholar of Christ’s 
Ifospital. 

1834 W. Trottore (42¢/e) Christ’s Hospital, with Account 
of the Plan of Education.. and Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 

ll. Short for ‘ blue-stocking ’. 

1788 Map. D’Arsiay Diary (1842) 1V. 219 His literary pre- 
ference of reading toa blue. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos ui. v. 
note, Perhaps some of our own * dues’ might not be worse 
for bleaching. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1.203 The company 
of village literati and village blues, 1832 Disraevi Corr. w. 
Sister (1886) 6 There were a great many dames there of dis- 
tinction, and no blues. 1849 Miss Mutocn Og?¢ves ii.\1875) 
12 Every one talked of her as a ‘ clever woman '"—‘a blue’. 

b. transf. Female learning or pedantry. 

1824 Byron Yuan xvi. xlvii, She also had a twilight tinge 
of ‘ Blue’. 

12. The blues (for ‘blue devils’): depression of 
spirits, despondency. collog. 

1807 W. IrvinG Saduag. (1824) 96 In a fit of the blues. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 55 Come to me when you have 
the blues. 

13. Archery. (The second ring from the centre 
of the target is coloured blue.) 

1882 Standard 31 Aug. 6/4 The prize for the lady making 
the most blues.. was won by Mrs. E., who made eight 
blues. 67d. The Lady Paramount's prize for most blues. 

Blue, wv. [f. the adj.] 

1. trans. To make blue ; sec. to heat (metal) so 
as to make it blue. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas (1621) 466 Plaid the‘painter, 
when hee did so gild The turning globes, blew’d seas, and 
green’d the field. 1727 MATHER Fg. Man's Comp. 309 To 
Blew Skins. 1816 W. Tavrorin Aonth, Mag. XLI. 330 He 
rivets coats of inail, Or the bright sword-blade in his oven 


which had a good trade 
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blues. 1855 Browninc Statue & Bust, The blood that 
blues the inside arm. 1881 GREENER Guz 253 Any amateur 
may blue by placing the pan of charcoal upon a fire, and 
burying the work tn be blued in it. 

2. To treat (linen) with blue (see BLUE sé. 2 b). 

1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 154 The articles of dress. . being 
well starched, blued, and rough dried. 

+3. To cause to look blue, (or ? to blush). Oés. 

1719 OzELL tr. Alisson’s Trav. Eng. 170 (D.) This action 
set many of the company a laughing, which very much 
blew’d the Countess. 


4+ 4. intr. To blush. (slang.) Obs. 

17o9 STEELE & Swirt Tatler No. 71 » 8 If a Virgin 
blushes, we no longer cry she Blues. 

Bluebeard (bl#‘bieid). A personage of popu- 
lar mythology, so called from the colour of his 
beard. References are frequent in literature to the 
locked turret-chamber, in which hung the bodies 
of his murdered wives. 

1822 De Quincry Confess That room was to her the 
Blue-beard room of the house. 18.. CaRtv_e (in Brewer) 
The Bluebeard chamber of his mind, into which no eye but 
his own must look. 1854 BapHam Hadiext. 29 About half 
a mile from the town{ Naples], are certain Bluebeard-looking 
towers ..erected for the purpose of snaring wood-pigeons. 

+ Blue-beat, v. Obs. rare', To beat black 
and blue (cf. BLUE a. 2). 

@ 1626 W. Scratir Three Serm, (1629) 9 Therefore S, Paul 
kept his body in subiection, and, that he might keepe it 
vnder, blue-beate it. 

Blue bell, blue’-bell. [see Bert sé.1 4.) 
The popular name of two widely different flowers. 

1. A species of Campanula (C. rotundifolia) 
which grows on open downs, hills, and dry places, 
and flowers in summer and autumn, with a loose 
panicle of delicate blue bell-shaped flowers on 
slender peduncles. ‘This is the ‘ blue bell of Scot- 
land’, and of the north of England, and of the 
Elizabethan herbalists. (Usually blz,be-l, or as 
two words.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xxiii. 174 Blew Belles [with a figure 
of Campanula) whan their plante beginneth first to spring 
up.. haue small rounde leaues. 1783 AinswortH Lat. 
Dict. (Morell)1, Blue bells, or bell flowers, Campanula flore 
ceriuleo. 1795 Burns Their Groves o sweet Myrtle ii, 
Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk. 1837 Lockuart Scott 
(1839) VII. 178 He had scrambled to gather blue bells and 
heath flowers. a 1872 W. Mitter The Blue Bellin Poets & 
Poetry of Scott. 1877 11. 340 For glaumorie is round the 
sweet blue bell. ; 

2. In the south of Eng. generally and in many 
modem Eng. poets: (bl#bel) a bulbous-rooted 
plant, Scilla nutans (Hyacinthus non-scriptus 
Linn.), growing in moist woods and among grass, 
and flowering in spring, with a nodding raceme 
of drooping narrow bell-like flowers. 

(Those who call this ‘ blue-bell’ or ‘bluebell’, generally 
call the other ‘ hair-bell’ or ‘ hare-bell ’.) ¥ 

1794 Martyn Rousseax's Bot. xviii.250 The Wild Hyacinth 
or Blue-Bells of the European woods. 1802 SouTHEY 
Thalaba wv. xxiii, Amid the growing grass The blue-bell 
bends, the golden king-cup shines, And the sweet cowslip 
scents the genial air. 1846 KesLe Lyra /unoc. 1v. vii. 121 
Forest bluebells in a row Stoop to the first May wind. 
1851 Mary Howitt Sé. Nat. Hist. 83 The nodding Blue- 
bell’s graceful flowers, The Hyacinth of this land of ours. 

Blue-bird. _ 

1. A small perching bird allied to the Warblers 
(Motacilla sialis Linn., Sylvia sealis Wilson, Lry- 
thaca Wilsonit Swainscn), common in the United 
States, where it appears in early spring, taking its 
departure in the autumn. Its upper part is sky- 
blue; breast and throat reddish-chestnut. 

1688 J. CLayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 996 A Bird they 
call a Blew-bird, of a curious azure colour, about the bigness 
of a Chafinch. a@1813 A. Wirson (¢7f/e) The American 
Blue-Bird, 1846 Loner. Not always Alay 1, The blue-bird 
prophesying spring. 1881 J. HawTHoRNE fort. Food 1.xxxiii, 
Blue-birds, with a flash of sky on their backs. Rp 

2. ?A species of albatross (Diomedea fuliginosa 
‘albatross of China,’ Penny Cyc). 

1731 MepLey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11. 152 The descrip- 
tion .. of the Cape Blue-bird. 

Blue-black, <. and sé. 

A. adj. Black or dark with a tinge of blue. 

1853 Q. Rev. Mar. 309 The coarse blue-black locks of the 
North American squaw. 1871 M. Coruins Arg. & Merch. 
Il. i. 1x Face closely shaven, chin blue-black where the 
beard was .. repressed, ‘ 

B. sé. A pigment of this colour, 

1823 P, Nicnoitson Pract. Build. 416 Blue-Black is the 
coal of some kind of wood burnt in a close heat. 1857 
Rusxin Elem, Drawiug 41 Take cakes of lake, of gam- 
boge, of sepia, of blue-black, of cobalt. 

Hence Blue-blackness. 

1880 L. Watiace Ben-Hur un. iv. 96 A bank of blue-black- 
ness over in the west which they knew to be mountains. 

Blue bonnet, -bo'nnet. [cf BLur-car.]} 

1. spec. A broad round horizontally flattened 
bonnet or cap of blue woollen material, formerly 
in general use in Scotland. Hence Blue-bo-n- 
neted a. 

1682 22d Plea Noucony. 4 In a Jesuit’s long Robes, and a 
Scotish blew Bonnet. 1859 Masson Afilton 1. 667 The 
blue-bonneted and plaided peasantry of the shires. . 

2. transf. A blue-bonneted peasant, or soldier. 

1818 Scotr Rob Roy xxvi, Rob soon gathered an unco 
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band o’ blue-bonnets at his back. 1820 — J/onast. xxv, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 

3. A Scotch name of species of Cezéaurca, as the 
Bluebottle ; also of species of Scabious and other 
round-headed blue flowers. 

1863 Marc. Prues Rambl. Wild Fl, 168 The corn blue 
bottle .. Its brilliant colour entitles it to its Scotch appella- 
tion of Blue bonnet. he Freneh call it ddnee. 

4. Dial. name of the Blue ‘Tit-mouse; = BLuE-caP. 

Blue: book, bluebook. A book bound in 
blue ; now sfec. one of the official reports of Par- 
liament and the Privy Council, which are issued 
in a dark blue paper cover. 

1715 ASuMmoLt /Jist. Ord. Garter vi.155 Vhe second of these 
Books is called the Blue Book; so called, being bound in 
Blue velvet; it begins with the first year of Queen Mary, 
and ends at the 18th of King Jac, i. 1824 (¢#¢/e) The Royal 
Blue Book [published by ‘I. Gardiner & Son, Princes St.). 
1845 Disraria Syéi/ (1863) 185 On another table were ar- 
ranged his parliamentary papers, and piles of blue books. 
Jig. 1881 Seeney in Wucm. Mag. XLV. 51/1 History... 
isthe great Blue-book of the statesman. 

U.S. * A priuted book containing the names 
of all persons holding office under the government 
of the United States, with their place of birth, 
amount of salary, ete.’ Bartlett Dict. Amer.(1860). 

Blue‘bottle. 

1. The common name for the Blue Corn-flower 
(Centaurea cyanus). 

1gsst Turner //erbal i. Niv, Blewbottel groweth in the 
corne. 3611 Fiorio, Battisegola, the weed blewbottle, 
Corneflower, or hurtsickle. 1672 T. Jorpan Loud. Tri. in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 494 Grain .. intermingled with 
yellow flowers, Blew-bottles and erratick Poppies. 1794 
Martyn Nousseau’s Bot, xxvi. 402 Ulue Bottle .. whose 
beautiful blue colour would have attracted regard, had it 
been rare. 1863 Prtor Plant-u. 26, 

b. Applied vaguely to other blue flowers. 

1656 Rivctev Pract. Physic 118 Made of the flowers of 
Succory or Blew-bottles, 1884 W. Mitrer Plast. 15 
Blue Bottle, Sela uutaus, Centaurea cyanus, and various 
other blue flowers. 

2. A nickname for a man in a dark blue uni- 
form, asa beadle or policeman. Also aé/r?é. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, v. iv. 22 (Addressing a beadle| 1 
will haue you as soundly swindg’d for this, you blue-bottle 
[1s¢ Fol. blew Bottel’d] Rogue. 1607 J/isertes Enforced 
Warr, in Hazl. Dedsley 1X. 471 How now, blue-bottle, are 
you of the house? 1864 Sara in Daély Tel. 13 Sept., Caught 
in his own toils by the bluebottles of Scotland-yard, 

3. Bluebottle flv: a fly UVusca vomttoria) witha 
large bluish body; the Meat-fly or Blow-fly, 

cx7z0 Prior Flies Poems (1741) 158 A Fly upon the 
Chariot-Pole Cries out ‘What Blue-bottle alive Did ever 
with such fury drive?’ 1817 Byron Beppolxxiv, Humming 
like flies around the newest blaze, The bluest of bluebottles 
you eer saw. 1822 W. Irvinc Braceb. Hall 1). 199 The 
buzzing of a stout blue-bottle fly 

Bluebuck, transl. the Dutch name BLAUWBOK. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 88/2. 

Blue’-cap. (Cf. BLue-nonnet.]) 

1. A eap of blue material; formerly worn by 
servants and tradesmen (see Buea. 5 c.); the 
“blue bonnet’ of Scotchmen. Also attrib. 

1674 PLATMAN Belly God 114 The Kentish Pippin’s best, 
I dare be bold, That ever blew-cap Costard monger sold. 

2. tvansf. One who wears this head-dress; ta 
Scotehman, a BLUE-BoNNE? (obs.). 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. /V, u. iv. 392 Well, hee is there too, 
and one Mordake,and a thousand blew-Cappes more. 1627 
E. F. Hist, Edw, 17 (1689) 39 (D.) A rabble multitude of 
despised Blue-caps encounter, rout, and break the flower of 
England, 1663 in Select. Hart, Wisc. (1793) 367 The precipt- 
tate blue-cap .. would needs fall upon them at Dunbar. 

3. dia’. A salmon in its first year, a grilse ; so 
called because it has a blue spot on its head. 

1677 in Kay's Corr. (1848) 127 These [salmon] have a 
broad blue spot on their heads, and are therefore called 
Blue-caps. 1865 Coucu Brit. Fishes IV. 220 In the west 
of the Kingdom the name of Blue cap is applied by some 
fishermen to the Salinon in the first year of its growth, 

4, The Blue Titmouse (7arus curuleus). 

1804 Worpsw. Autten 4 Falling L. 64 Where is he that 
giddy sprite, Blue-cap with his colours bright, Who was 
blest as bird could be. 1837 MacGituivray Hist. Brit, 
Birds 11, 431 Blue Titmouse .. Blue-cap, Blue bonnet, ete. 

5. The Blue Corn-flower ;= BLUE Bonnet 3. 

18z1 Crare Vill. Aliustr. HW. 131 Till summer's blue-caps 
blossom mid the corn. 

6. A kind of ale. 

1822 Kitcniner Cook's Oracle 60 The Irishman loves Us- 
quebaugh, the Scot loves Ale called Blue-Cap. 

+ 7. A kind of stone. Odés. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1656) 158 A_ sort of stone from its 
colour call'd blew-cap, good for nothing. 

Blue coat, blue--coat. 

1. Formerly the dress of servants and the lower 
orders ; hence of almoners and eharity children. 

2¢ 1600 Distr. Entperor i. i. in Bullen O. 72. Ht. a 
Thou that has worne thy selfe and a blewe coate To equall 
thryddbareness. 1628 Earce Wicrocosm. liv. 117 His antient 
beginning was a blue coat, since a livery. 

2. One who wears a blue coat ; ¢.g. an almsman, 
a beadle ; a blne-coated soldier or sailor. 

1593 Snaks. 1 //ex. V7, 1. ili. 47 Draw men .. Blew Coats 
to Tawny Coats. 1598 FE. Gitrin Séta/. (1878) 52 A..swag- 
gering blew-coate at an ale-house doore. 1608 DekkER 
Selman Lond. Wks. 1885 111. 149 This counterfeit Blew- 
coate, running in all haste for his masters cloake-bag. 1699 
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Benttey Phal. 222 That the fame..could so soon reach 
Phalaris’s ear in his Castle. through Iis Gnard of Blue- 
coats. 186z Sat. Rev, 8 Feb. 159 The admiral .. becaine .. 
gracious and condescending to his brother bluecoats. 

b. attrib. (for quot. 1821 cf. BLUE-STOCKING.) 

a 1653 G. DanieL fayll y. 115 In Blue-Coat Philosophy. 
a1704 1. Brown Pleas. A, Wks, 1730 1. 110 The blue coat 
infantry. 182: Byron Juan iv. cix, The blue-coat misses 
of a coterie. 

3. (More fully #/uc-coat boy): A scholar of a 
eharity school wearing the almoner’s blue coat. 
Of these schools there are many in Englaud; the 
most noted being Christ’s Ilospital in London, 
whose uniform is a long dark blue gown fastened 
at the waist with a belt, and bright ycllow stock- 
ings. So attrth., asin Bliue-coat Hall, Hospital. 

1665 Perys Diary 1 June, We..saw all the funeral; 
which was with the blue-coat boys and old men, all the 
Aldermen, and Lord Mayor. _ 1691 Woop Ath, Oxon 1. 
/164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. Hospital. 1701 De 
For 7'rue-born Eng. t. (1703) 13 From Blewcoat Hospitals. 
1711 Lond. Gaz. No 4920/3 A General Meeting .. will be 
held at Blue-coat-Hall in Christ’s- Hospital. 1861 Nicuotson 
Annals of Kendal 195 Vhe Blue Coat School and Hospital 
.. Phe advancement of the Charity and maintenance of the 
blue-coat boys. 

Blue‘-coated, 2. Wearing a blue coat. 

1 Woop Ath. O-con. Il. /591 He .. became ‘Seacher of 
the Blew-coated-children in Ch. Ch. Hospital. 18z0 Scotr 
Abbot xxi, A pair or two of blue-coated serving-inen. 

Blue devil. 

1. A baleful demon (ef. BLUE a. 3, 8). 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle vii. 3443 Alston, whose life hath 
been accounted evill, And therfore calde by many the blew 
devill. 1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 364 He 
.. keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that goes with 
him everywhere. 

2. fig. in pl. Blue devils: a. Despondeney, de- 
pression of spirits, hypochondriae mclaneholy. 

1787 [see Blue devilisi below]. 1798 G. Cotman (fttle) 
Blue Devils, a Farce. 1800 W. Ruopes Som. fur. i.(1836) 
8 Dothe blue devils your repose annoy? 1810'T. JEFFERSON 
IVrit, (1830) 1V. 144 We have something of the blue devils 
at times. 1823 Kyron Yuan x. xxxviii, ‘Though six days 
smoothly run, The seventh will bring blue devils or a dun. 

b. The apparitions seen in delirium lrentens. 

182z Coppett Nesid, U.S, 42 Just the weather to give 
drunkards the ‘blue devils’. 1830 Scott Demonol. 1. 18 
They, bya continued series of intoxication, become subject 
to what 1s popularly called the Blue Devils. 

Iience Blue-de‘vilage, Blue-de-vilism. 

1787 Burns Lett, Ixviii. Wks. (1875) 355 In my bitter hours 
of blue-devilism. 1816 EvrHinstone in Edin. Rev, (1884) 
July, He styles Childe Harold exquisite blue-devilage. 

Blue eye. 

++a.= BLACK EYE 2 (cf. BLUE a. 3). +b. A blue- 
ness or dark eircle round the eye, from weeping or 
other cause. @. An eye of which ‘the iris is blue. 
1ssz Hutoet, When a wife hathe a blewe eye, she sayth 
she hath stombled on hir good man his fyste, suggil/atie, 
diuor. 1600 Suaks. A. Y. L. ut. ii. 393 A leane cheeke 
.. a blew eie and sunken. «a 1639 S. Warp Seri. 150 (D.) 
To whom are wounds, broken heads, blue eyes, inaimed 
limbs? 1735 Pore J/or. Ess. 1. 284 When those blue eyes 
first open‘d on the sphere. 18z0 Scott /wan/oe iii, Hts face 
was broad, with large blue eyes. 

Hence Blue-eyed a., now in sense e. 

1610 Suaks. Tentp. 1. ii. 269 This blew ey’d hag, was hither 
brought. 1656 CowLey ud. Odes (1669: 2 ‘The blew-eyed 
Nereides. 1736 Tnomson Liberty iv. 670 Strong And yellow- 
hair'd, the blue-ey’d Saxon came. 1868 Woop //omes 
without H, xxvili. 531 The pretty Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler. 

Blue-eyed grass: Sisyrinchium Bermudianun, 

1884 W, Mitver /’/ant-n. 

Bluefish. [f. B.veE a. + Fisu.} 

a. A fish, a species of Coryphana, found about 
the Bahamas and onthe coast of Cuba. b. (See quot.) 

1734 Mortimer in PAt. Trans. XXNXVIULE, 318. 1782 P. 
H. Heuce Mem. xu. 424 The sea hereabouts [Bahamas] 
abounds with fish unknown to us in Europe. .parrot-fish, 
blue-fish, sucking-fish. 1848 60 Barttetr Dict. Amer., 
Blue-Fish (YTemnodon saltator), a salt-water fish of the 
mackerel order, but larger in size. 1873 //cho 11 Mar. 2/2 
Large quantities of halibut, bass, blue fish, flounders, and 
weak fish are also caught. 1880 GUN1HER Fishes 447. 

Blue gown, blue’-gown. [el!. Biur-coar.] 

+1. A blue gown was: a. ‘The dress of ignominy 
for a harlot in the house of correction’ (Nares) ; 
b. The dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king’s 
bedesman or licensed beggar. Oés. 

1604 Dexker //onest IVh. Wks. 1873 11. 165 Vour Puri- 
tanicall Honest Whore sits ina blue gowne. 1757 Burns 
Ef. J. Rankine iv, U's just the blue-gown badge an‘ 
claithing O* saunts. 

2. Oxe who wears this dress: in Scotland, a 
king's bedcsman or licensed beggar, who wore the 
dress as a badge. Also adirié. 

1816 Scott Autig. xxiv, ‘Edie Ochiltree, nae maister— 
your puir bedesman and the king's’, answered the Llue- 
Gown, /6id. xxxvii, Here has been an old Blue-Gown com- 
mitting robbery ! 

Blueing, bluing ‘bl in), 74/54. [{. BLue 7.) 

1. A making blue; sfec. the proeess of giving a 
blue colourto metals. Also aérié., as d/ucing-pan. 

1766 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts & Sc. (1768) 1., Blucing of 
Metals is performed by heating them in the fire, till the 
assume a blue colour. 1851 Art Fraud. Catal. Gt. Exhih 
63/3 The [sword-] blade. .combines enibossing with engrav- 
ing, blueing, and gilding. 1884 F. Baitten Watch 4 Clockm. 
34 The articles to be blued are placed in a blueing pan. 
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2. In U.S., A substance that gives a blue tint, 
latmdresses’ blue. 

Blueism (bliiz'm). Also bluism, [f. BLura. 
+-Ism.} ‘The characteristics of a ‘ blue’ or ‘blue- 
stocking’; feminine learning or pedantry. 

182z Blackw. Mag. X11. 589 What was heroisin with our 
Chatham, was bnt blueisin and cant in De Staél. @ 1841 7. 
Hook Man of Vany Fr. ().) Me had .. fallen a victiin to 
her beauty and blucism. 1848 /‘raser's lag. XX X1X. 542 
She had prejudiced him against bluism in women. 

Blue-John. 

+L=Arren-wort. Ilence fig. Obs. 

1672 MarvuLL Reh. Transp. 1. 82 Wis Defence was but the 
Hew iene of his Ecclesiastical Policy, and this Preface the 
‘Tap-droppings of his Defence, 1683 SALMON Doron Med. 
1.242 Brewers Afterworts, or Wash, called ‘ Blew- John’, 

2. A local name of the blue Fluor-spar found in 
Derbyshire. 

1772 Gin Lakes Cumberland (1788) 11. 217 It... is 
known in London by the name of the Derbyshire drop. 
But on the spot it is called Blue John, from the beautiful 
blue veins which overspread the finest parts of it, 1840 
Humune Dict. Geol. & Alin. (1843) s. v., The blue-john or 
fluor spar mine near Castleton in Derbyshire. 

Blue'ly, adv. [f. Bur a.+-Ly2.] 

1. With a bluc colour or tinge. 

1647 IH. More Sougof Soul. App. xciv, Then blewly pale, 
then duller still, till perfect dead. 1818 Keats Andy. 1. 
605 Her hovering fect, More bluely vein‘d .. Than those of 
sea-born Venus. 1844 Hoop //aunted Ho. \xili, The taper 
burning bluely. 1852 D. Moir Graves of Dead 1. 

+2. Badly, with bad suecess; only in phrase 7a 
come off bluely. Obs, 

c1650 2nd Narrat. date Parl. in Select. (lartl. Mise. 
(1793) 425 Yet [he] .. came off bluely in the end. 1653 Ur- 
quuart Rabelais w. xxxv, He still came off but bluely 
by reason of the Care and Vigilance of the Chitterlings. 
1710 I’, Warp Aug. Ref. 1. 67 (1).) We shall come off but 
blevig here. 1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1, Bluely 
[badly], sale. Ile came off but blucly, sale res successit. 

+Blue‘man. O/s. [A late form of Boman, due 
to the original identity of 6/o, Bar, and BLUE.) 

A negro ;= BLoMAN. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1. 157 Pe men of be lond 
[Ethiopia] pat beb blewe men. /6/d. VI. 379 Pe Blewman 
chaungep nou3t Ii3tliche his skyn. 1468 A/ann. & [/ousek. 
Exp. 578 Richard Fyrthyng, a blewmane. 

Blueness (blnés). Forms: 5 blunesse, 
5-7 blewnes, 6-7 blewnesse, 8- blueness. [f. 
BLUE a. + -NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being blue, blue colour. 

1600 FAireax Zasso vi. xc, His azure robe the orient blew- 
nesse lost. 1742 Ricnarpson /’amela IV. 35 The .. fine 
thin Blueness given to the first Milk. 1882 HoweLis in 
Longm. May. 1. 51 A..sky..of more than Italian blueness. 

2. The quality or state of being livid, as a 
bruise ; the mark of a bruise. 

2491 Caxton 15 Oes in Blades Carton 353 The blewnes 
of thy woundes. 1577tr. Budiinger’s Decades (1592) 47 And 
with the blewnesse of his stripes are we healed. 1678 OTway 
Friendship in Fash. 14 Ay, and then that blewness under 
the eyes. 

3. fig. The quality of a blue-stocking; feminine 
leaming or pedantry. 

1881 M.A. Lewis 7wo Pretty G. Wb. +7 They might go 
in for some other line—fastness, or blueness, or music. 

4. Indelicacy, indeceney. (Cf. BLvE a. 9.) 

1840 CarLyLe Diderot, Ess. 240 (L.) The occasional blue- 
ness of both [writings]shall not altogether affright us. 

Blue‘-nose. (Chicfly in U.S. 

1. A purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. 

1837-40 Hartsurton Clock. 1861 /dlustr. Lond. News 
15 Jan. 564. 

2. A nick-name for a native of Nova Scotia. 
1837-40 Hactsurton Clock, (1862) Pref. 7 When blue- 
nose hears that, he thinks he’s gota bargain. 1842 Uutted 
Serv. Mag. n. 328 Of the nation of Bluenoses. 

3. A kind of clam shell-fish. 

1883 Letsere (four 252/1'Vhe coarsest isthe mud clam, or 
blue nose. 

Blu-er. [f. Buue v.] One who blues metal. 

1947 Geutl, Mag. XVI. 101 The gun-makers’ business .. 
is divided into 21 different branches .. viz. barrel-forger, 
brich-forger .. bluer { printed bleur). 

Blue ribbon, riband. 

1. A ribbon of blue silk worn as a badge of 
honour ; ¢sf. the broad dark blue ribbon wom by 
members ol the order of the Garter, 

1651 Let. fr. France in Proc. in Parl. No. 116. 1800'The 
Queen {of France) hath sent to the Count of Doiynion.. 

romising him the staffe of the Marshall of France, and of a 
lew Ribbon. 1 Temrve £ss. Jlealth Whs. 1731 1. 274 
A White Staff will not help gouty Feet .. nor a Piue Rib- 
band bind up a Wound so well as a Fillet. 1867 Morty 
Burke 56 Rising to thunderous denunciations of ‘ the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon.’ 

2. The greatest distinction, the most distin- 
guished place. the first prize 

1848 Disraei in Harper's Mag. Ang. (1883) 340 2 * You 
do not know what the Derby is!’ ‘Yes, Ido. It is the 
Blue Ribbon of the Turf.’ 1875 Poste Garus 1. § 7. 37 
‘The blue ribbon of the profession should never be conferred 
on any lawyer who had antiquarian notions of constitutional 
law. 1883 Standard 21 May 2,1 The Blue Riband of the 
Turf is destined to goto Heath House, 

3. A small strip of blue ribbon worn by certain 
abstainers from aleoholie beverages, as a means of 
mutual recognition, and as a public indication of 
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their principles ; hence ¢o take the blue ribbon. Blue 
Ribbon Army: the association of such Total Ab- 
stainers. Hlence Blue-ribboner, Blue-ribbon- 
ism, Blue-ribbonist, Blue-ribbonite. 

1878 Christian 16 May (heading) Gospel-Temperance in 
Hoxton—A ‘Blue Ribbon Army.’ 1882 Society 11 Nov. 
22/2 He has joined..the Blue Ribboners. /ézt. 30 Dec. 
20/1 [It] would make even a blue-ribbon man think kindlily 
-of spirits, 188% Graphic 9 Aug. 134/2 At an hotel it might 
be supposed that most people have taken the Blue Ribbon. 
1885 Atheneum 31 Oct. 567/3 Such forms of extravagance 
as ritualisin and blue-ribbonism. 1885 C. Lowe Life Bis- 
marck 11, 488 Not his the heart that could be cheered by 
blue-ribbon liquors. 


Blue-stocking ‘bléstg:kin), sd. [As an at- 
tributive phrase, with the sense of ‘wearing blue 
stockings’, this is fonnd as carly as the 17the. 
‘see I.a.); in its transferred sensc it originated in 
connexion with re-unions held in London about 
1759, at thc houses of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Vesey, 
and Mrs. Ord, who exeited themselves to substitute 
for the card-playing, which then formed the chief 
recreation at evening parties, more intellectual 
modes of spending the time, including conversa- 
tion on literary subjects, in which eminent men of 
letters often took part. Many of those who at- 
tended eschcwed ‘full dress’; one of these was 
Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, who habitually wore 
grey or ‘blue’ worsted, instead of black silk stock- 
ings. In reference to this, Admiral] Boscawen is said 
Sir W. Forbes Life of Beattie (1806) I. 210 note) 
to have derisively dubbed the coterie ‘the Blue 
Stocking Society’ (as not constituting a dressed 
assembly). The ladies who supported the reform 
were at first called Blue Stockingers, Blue Stocking 
Ladies, and at length, about 1790, when the actual 
origin of the term was remembered by few, 2ze 
Stockings, in later slang abbreviated to Blzes.] 

1. attrib. Wearing blue worsted (instead of black 
silk) stockings ; Aevce, not in full dress, in homely 
dress. (contentptuons.) 

a. Applied to the ‘Little Parliament’ of 1653, 
with reference to the puritanically plain or mean 
attire of its members. 

a 1683 Axtobiog. Sir F. Bramston (1845) 89 That Blew- 
stocking Parliament, Barebone Parliament, a companie of 


fellowes called togeather by Cromwell, the armie and councell 
thereof pickt out for the purpose. 

b. Applied depreciatively to the assemblies that 
met at Montagu House, and those who frequented 
thein or imitated them. 

{1757 Mrs. Montacue Let. in Doran Lady of Last C. (1873) 
He Mr. Stillingfleet] has left off his old friends and his blue 
stockings. 1780 Map. D’Arsiay Diary (1842) I. 326 Who 
would not be a blue stockinger at this rate ?] 1791 BosweLt 
Johnson viii. 86 These societies were denominated Blxe- 
stocking Clubs. 1885 F. Cuss £, Barnet 113 A member of 
the.. Blue Stocking coterie. 

e. Hence, Of women: Having or affecting 
literary tastes ; literary, learned. 

1804 Edin. Nev. 1V. 219 To hear blue-stocking ladies 
jingle their rhymes. 1824 Macactay JZésc. IVrit. (1860: I. 
127 The travelled nobles and the blue stocking matrons of 
Rome. 


2. = Blue Stocking lady: orig. one who frequented 


Mrs. Montague’s ‘Blue Stocking’ assemblies ; 
thence transferred sneeringly to any woman show- 
ing a taste for learning, a literary lady. (Much 
used by reviewers of the first quarter of the 19th c.; 
but now, from the general change of opinion on 
the edneation of women, nearly abandoned.) 

1790 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) To Apollo Wks. 1812 I]. 277, I 
see the band of Blue Stockings arise, Historic, critic, and 
poetic Dames. 1807 Edin. Rev, X.192 This would scarcely 
yo down..even among the blue stockings of Montagu 
house. 1822 HMaztitr /adde-¢. I]. vii. 168, I have an utter 
aversion to d/ne-stockings. ¥ do not care a fig for any 
woman that knows even what av author means. 1858 DE 
Quincey Antfobiog, Sk. Wks, 1862 1. xiii. 353 note, The 
order of ladies cailed Bluestockings, by way of reproach, 
has become totally extinct amongst us. 

b. atirz. 

1832 /idin, Kev. LV. 521 A blue-stocking contempt for 
houschold cares. @1859 De Quincey Wks. (1863) I]. 133 
A _blue-stocking loquacity. 

3. ‘The Ainerican Avocet (Recurvirostra amerti- 
cana). A common bird in the Northern states.’ 

sartlett Mzct. elmer. 

Hence ‘from sensc 2) Blue-stocking wv. (xovce- 
zwd.\, Blue -stocking’d a., + Blue -stockinger 
(sce above in 1b, Blus-stockingish a., Blue- 
stockingism, Blue-stockingship. 

1784 HH. Watrote Corr, 1833) 1V, 38: (To Itannah More] 
When will you blue-stocking yourself, and come amongst us? 
1818 Llackw., Mag. V1. 286 The tawdry blue-stockingship 
of a young lady from the nianufacturing district. 1820 /did, 


Vill. 9 Blue-stockingism was in its ccrulean altitude. 
< pes Viison in Sy ron's Wis, (1846) 232/2n0le, The women 
..are blue-stockingish. 1824 Scott St. Hovecen's xxxii, That 


d d, vindictive, bluc-stocking’d wild cat. 1858 De Quin- 
cry clutobiog. Sk. Wks. 1862 11. v. 316 The utter want of 
pretension, and of ail that looks like Bluestockingism, in the 
style of her habitual conversation. 


Bluet, -ett. Also 3 blouet. [Strictly two 
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words: 1. a. F. éleette, fem. dim. of Ale, dleze, 
‘blueite du Rhin, basse laine d’ Allemagne’ (Boiste’, 
in med.L. dluetam, bluetium ; 2. a. F. bleuet, bluct, 
in same sense, masc. dim. of d/ez.] 

+1. A kind of woollen cloth of bluish colour. Ods. 

[a 1300 Chron. de Matlrosin Gale Fer. Angl. Script. Vet. 
(1684 1.236 Inter suos domesticos contentus erat amictu ros- 
seti, inter majores terra raro Scarleti, frequenter vero bloueti 
vel burneli amiciebatur indumento.}] 1437 Bury livels 
(1850) ro Item lego Gilberto Skut xxs. et togam meam de 
bluett furr’. [r865 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xxii. 575 Bluett 
is quoted by the yard, and by the pannus or piece.] 

2. The Corn Bluebottle (Ceztaurea Cyanits). 
Also applied to other blue flowers, as in‘U. S. to 
Oldenlandia certlea, ‘a delicate little herb pro- 
ducing in spring a profusion of light blue flowers 
fading to white, with a yellowish eye’ (Gray), and 
toa specics of Bilberry (/aceznzume angustifoliem). 

1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict., blue-Bottle, or Bluet .. grows 
amongst Wheat and other Corn. 

Blueth. szovce-zw. Blueness. 

1754 H. Watrote Corr. (1820) I. 347(D.) Now in the 
height of its greenth, blueth, gloomth. 

Bluey (bl@i), a. and 5d. [f. BLuE a.+-¥1.] 

A. adj. Inclined to blue; more or less blue; 
also as aivz, 

1802 SoutHey Thalaéa 1. v, The lips were bluey pale. 
1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 26 Pale bluey bodies. 

B. sé. (in Australia): A bushman’s bundle, the 
outside wrapper of which is generally a blue 
blanket. 

Bluff (blvf), a. Also 7 rarely blough. [A 
nautical word of uncertain origin: it has been 
compared with an obsolete Du. J/af (given by 
Kilian 1399, in d/af aensicht broad flat face, dlaf 
van vorhoofd, rendered by L. fronto ‘having a 
broad forehead’). This appears to be identical 
in sense with the Eng. word ; but, outside Kilian, 
nothing is known of it.] 

1. Presenting a broad flattened front ; esf. 

a. Of a ship: Oppesed to sharp or projecting, 
having little ‘rake’ or inclination, nearly vertical 
in the bows. 


| 


1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii.4 Ifherstem[ printed | 


sterne] be vpright as it were, she is called Bluffe, or Bluffe- 
headed. /6¢d. xi. 55 If shee haue but a small Rake, she is 
so bluffe that the Seas meet her.. suddenly. 1674 Petty 
Disc. bef. R. Soc. 29 The chief cause, why short, bluff, un- 
dermasted Vessels sail cheaper than others. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) G iij, The former of these is called by 
seamen a /ean, and the latter a d/uffbow. 1861 G. BerKe- 
Ley Sports, IV. Pratrics ix. 149 The steamer brings her 
bluff bows alongside. 1867 SmytH Sailor's IVord-bh., Lean, 
used in the same sense as cleax or sharp; the reverse of 
Sutt or bluffin the form of a ship. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan., 
,Shorter and bluffer, but handier ships. 

b. Of a shore or coast-line : ‘Presenting a bold 
and almost perpendicular front, rather rounded 
than cliffy in outline.” Smyth Saz/or’s IVord-bk. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 165 The pleasant 
banks of Ilay.. where... the water runs most on a level, 
and the banks very blough. 1759 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) G iij, Cote en écore,a bluff or bold shore. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1823 An elevated bluff point, which we 
called Rock Point. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. v. 486 The rude 
coast a headland biuff Presented. 1849 Murcuison Selzer 
vii. 129 This rock frequently forms bluff cliffs. 1872 Dana 
Corads ii. 144 very variety of slope, from the gradually 
inclined bed of corals to the bluff declivity. 

+e. Of a broad face or forehead of men or 


animals. Ods. 

1664 Phil, Trans. 1. 12 The head pretty bluff, and full of 
bumps on both sides. 1687 Drypen find & P. mi. 1144 
A son of Anak for his height .. Black-browed and bluff, 
like Homer's Jupiter. [Cf. sense 2.] 

td. transf. To stand bluff: to stand firm or 
stiff. ? Ods. 

1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand. u. ili, 255 That he should have 
stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a husband 
at last. 

2. fig. Of persons and their manner, actions, etc.: 

a, in an unfavourable sense: ‘ Big, surly, blus- 
tering’ (J.) ; toned down in later use into * rough, 
abrupt, blunt’, and so into b. 

1705 Mrs. CentLivre Gamester 1. 141 As bluff as a mid- 
night constable. 1742 Pol. Ballads (1860) 11. 278 Cock 
your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff. @1745 Swirt 
Dan Fackson's Reply Wks. 1755 V.1. 259, 1 maul’d you, 
when you look’d so bluff. 1762 H. WaLproce Vertuc's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 1. 136 That capital picture .. of Henry VIII. 
..The character of his majesty’s bluff haughtiness is well 
represented. 1788 — Remzinisc. vil. 55 A bluff Westphalian 
accent. 1829 I. Taytor Zxthus. ix. 241 Martial arrogance 
.. fanatical zeal, and..bluff devotion. 1848 Lyttox Harotd 
vil, 156 Finally wound up with a bluff ‘ Go, or let alone.’ 

b. Good-naturedly blunt, frank, or plain-spoken; 
rough and hearty; usually giving the notion of 
personal power or energy exhibiting itself in an 
abrupt but good-natured way. (Perhaps the shift- 
ing of sense is due to the notion attached to the 
designation * Bluff King Hal’: cf. 1762 in a) 

1808 Scotr Afarm, vi xxxviil, That bluff King Hal the 
curtain drew, 1819 — /vanhve xxxii, 1 greatly misdoubt 
the safety of the bluff priest. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 
Il. 370 A bluff but not unpleasant countenance. 1827 
Lytron Petham xxxvi, A bluff, hearty, radical, wine mer- 
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chant. 1863 Kinctake Crimea (1877) I]. xiv. 240 The po- 
tentate dealt with England in a bluff, kingly, Tudor-like 
way. 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 181/1 Typical of bluff down- 
right honesty. 

3. Comh.,as bluff-bowed, bluff-headed (see sense 1a; 
bluff-head, a bluff headland, the top of a bluff; 
also fig. as a term of contempt (cf. Alochhead... 

1699 Dampier Voy. II]. 137 When we came abreast of the 
Bluff-head..we had but 7 Fathom. 1794 J.O’Keere IVtld 
Oats 1. i, How dare you sit in my presence, you bluff-head ? 
1823 Byron /sfand 11.xxi, From the bluff-head.. I saw her 
in the doldrums. 1833 T. Hoox Person's Dau. 1. vii. 423 
As short and as blufi-bowed asa collier, or as sharp and as 
choppy as a wedge. 1867 SmytH Saitor’s Word-bk., Bingf- 
headed, when a ship has but a small rake forward on, being 
built with her stem too straight up. 

Bluff (blvf , 54.1 [f. Buurr a.] A cliff or head- 
land with a broad precipitous face. (First used in N. 
America, and still mostly of American landscapes.) 

1737 Westey II’%s. (1830) I. 63 Savannah stands on a flat 
bluft, sothey term any high land fee overacreek or river. 
1776 ©. McIntosu in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 1853) 1. 150A 
bluff or sandhill thirty feet high or more above the water. 
1830 Lyett Ptxc. Geol. xv. (1850) 211 The.. boundaries of 
the alluvial region. .consist of cliffs or bluffs, which on the 
east side of the Mississippi are very abrupt, and are under- 
mined by the river at many points. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Boxneville 1840 45 The wild and picturesque bluffs in the 
neighborhood of his lonely grave. 184z Tennyson Gold. 
}ear 76, 1 heard .. the great echo flap And buffet round 
the hills from bluff to bluff. 1865 Geixre Scen. & Geol. Scot. 
vii. 188 Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an ancient shore. 

Bluff, 54.2 Ods. or dia/. [Belongs to biurr z.!: 
analogically with drzdle, bit, blind, cover, either 
the verb or the sb. might come first and give rise 
to the other; here the accessible evidence is in 
favour of the priority of the verb, though, in the 
obscurity of the etymology, certainty is not at 
present possible.] 

1. A blinker for a horse. 

1777 Darwin Sguinting in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 83 
Blutts used on coach-horses. 1881 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. 
‘E. D. S$.) Blnft, anything used to cover the eyes, such as a 
blinker for a horse, a board fastened in front of the eyes of 
a bull or cow to prevent its running, the handkerchief used 
to bandage the eyes in blind-man’s-buff, etc. 

2. slang. ‘ An excuse.’ Mayhew Lord. Labour 
I. 217 (in a list of slang words). ?A false excuse 
intended to blindfold or hoodwink, a ‘ blind’. 

3. The action of bluffing at cards, in the game of 
poker; see BLUFF v.l and cf. Brac. Hezce, chal- 
lenging or boastful language or demeanour, not 
intended to be carried out, but merely ‘tried on’ 
with the design of frightening or influencing an 
opponent who allows himself to be imposed upon 
by it. First used in U.S.) 

1848-60 BartLetr Dict. Amer. Bluff, a game of cards. 
So in WessteR 1864. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biographies 
I. 400 It is a very magnificent game of Bluff that we are 
playing. 1883 Z'fooel Daily Post 22 Jan., The whole isa 
bluff to influence the .. election next week. 1883 Pad? Mall 
G. 3 Nov. 1/1 A bold bit of play in the game of bluff .. be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Sophia. 1884 Boston(U.S.) rad. 
25 Sept., The offer was only a bluff. 

Bluff, v.! [Immediately related to BLuFF 54.4 
‘a blinker for a horse’, which, as it appears later 
than the verb, was presumably named from it, 
though the reverse is also possible. The ety- 
mology is quite unknown: the ineaning ‘ blind- 
fold, hoodwink’ does not appear to have any 
possible connexion with BLurr a. or 56.1; the 
word is probably one of the numerous cant terms 
(see Bam, BamBoozLeE) which arose between the 
Restoration and the reign of Queen Anne. Sense 2 
had certainly originally the same meaning; but it 
looks as if recent users imagined a connexion with 
BuurF a. or sé.1, and made it mean ‘to blindfold 
or hoodwink by assuming a fictitious bold front’.] 

1. trans. ‘To blind-fold or hood-wink’. Bailey. 

1674-91 Ray N.C. Wds., Bluff, to blind-fold. 1706 in 
Pmituips. 1721 in BaiLey: [so in all edd. to 1800. Not in 
JouNson, nor in Asu.] 1881 Evans Letcestersh. Gloss. 
(E. D. 5S.) s.v. 4727, ‘Ah'm glad yew’n got that theer bull 
o’ yourn blufted.’ : 

2. In the game of foker: To impose upon (an 
opponent) as to the value of one’s hand of cards, 
by betting heavily upon it, speaking or gesticu- 
lating or otherwise acting in such a way as to 
make believe that it is stronger than it is, so as to 
induce him to ‘throw up’ his cards and lose his 
stake, rather than run the risk of betting against 
the bluffer. (Of U.S. origin.) Hence, ¢razsf. of 
other wagering, political tactics, international 
diplomacy, ete. Zo bluff off: to frighten off or 
deter (an opponent) by thus imposing upon him 
as to one’s resources and determination. 

1864 Sava in Daily Tef. 29 Sept., How can you hope to 
‘bluff’ those who are such consummate masters of the game 
of brag? 1871 Darty News 4 Jan., The great point..is the 
shutting in of Paris, and_the ‘bluffing off’ of France. 1885 
N. York Weekly Sun 13 May 2/7 He went his whole heart, 
soul, and pocket on three aces and was bluffed by his op- 
ponent with a pair of trays. 

3. zzt7..To practise or attempt the imposition 
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described in 2; to assume a bold, big, or boastful 
demeanour, in order to inspire an opponent with 
an exaggcrated notion of one’s strength, deter- 
mination to fight, ete. 

1882 Sat. Kev. x July 4 Nor is a Government always to 
be reproached hecause when it bluffs it fails. Sometimes 
a great country is entitled to take the benefit of ancient 
policy of courage, and to see what effect it can produce by 
the mere terror ofitsname. 1883 Lowgi. A/ag. Sept. 498 By 
sheer bluffing—in other words, +5 lying, 1884 St. Yarmes's 
Gaz. 12 Jan. 4/1 There scems little reason for one party to 
keep on ‘ bluffing’ when the other party has ‘ called’. 

Hence Blu-ffable a., capable of being imposed 
upon or influence: by blufting. 

1885 Sat. Rez. 30 May, The whole thing is ..a game of 
bluff against a player who is known to be bluffable. 

Bluff, v.2 Obs. or dial. (} Onomatopazic, asso- 
ciated with dow, puff. According to Halliwell, 
“A tin.tube through which boys blow peas is in 
Suffolk called a ‘bluff”.” Cf Buoucut, Buoucuty.] 
tnlr. To swell out, become distended. 

a17az Liste Hush. (1757) 483 Pigs would bluff & swell 
much with their feeding the first six or seven days. 

Bluff, 2.3 rare. [f. Burr a] 

trans. Yo makc bluff, raise blufily. 

1809 J. Bartow Co/nuib. 1. 643 Where dread Niagara bluffs 
high his brow. 

Blu‘ffer. § [f. prec. verbs.] 

+1.¢An Host or Landlord. Contry word. Bailey 
1721-1800; Ash 1775; Halliwell 1875. 

2. One who bluffs ai poker’, ete. 

Bluffly (bly fli), adv. [f. BLurr a.+ -L¥*.J 

1. With a bluff or bold face, abruptly. 

1870 Daily News 28 Dec., The lofty summit of Noisy.. 
standing bluffly up against the horizon. 

2. Abruptly, bluntly, offhandedly. 

1794 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Rowd. for Oliver Wks. HL. 427 
Turns bluffly from the charms that taste adores. 1852 
Hawtnorne Blithed. Ron. 1. x. 190 ‘You shall do no such 
thing’.. said Hollingsworth, blufily. 1883 Stavdarrl 18 
May 3/2 Both canvases present us with bluffly picturesque 
figures. 

Bluffness (blo‘fnés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Abruptness ; bluntucss of manner, offhandedness. 

1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 419 His soldierly 
blufiness. 1865 /‘raser’s Mag. Oct. 434 He told his story 
with all the blutfness of a sailor. 


Bluffy (blofi), 2. [f. Buurr sd.1+-y.] 
1. Full of bluffs, precipitous. 
1872 Biaciie Lays //ighl. 7 Cliff, and bay, and bluffy fore- 


land, 1882 Century Mag. Sept. 707 The Penobscot winds 
around the bluffy headlands. 

2. Kather bluff, inclining to bluffness. 

1844 Turrer Crock of G, xxii. 176 A fat, sturdy, bluffy old 
woman, 5 

Bluish (blwif), 2. Forms: 5 blewyssh, 6 
-isshe, 6-8 -ish, 6- bluish, 8- blueish. [f. 
BLUE @,+-I8H1,] Somewhat blue. 

1398 Trevisa Burth. De P. R. xix. xix. (1495) 875 The 
colour is blewe or blewyssh. 1586 Warner A/é, Ene. iw. 
(R.) Her snowish necke with blewish vaines. 1712 tr. Powret’s 
Hist. Drugs 1, Tending to a little blewish Colour. 1713 
Rowe 3. Shove v. Wks. 1792 II. 180 A waving flood of 
blueish fire. 1860 Tyxpaut Glac. 11. § 7.261 Thin milk, when 
poured upon a black surface, appears bluish. 

b. Comé. modifying other colours, as db/uish- 
brown, -green, -purple, -red, -white, etc.; also 
blutsh-coloured. 

1769 Sin J. Hitt Fam. Herbal (1812) 1 The leaves are 
of a bluish green. 1792 Genté, Mag. LXII. 1. 113 The 
capitulum is.. bluish brown. 1836 ‘Topp Cyct Anat. 4 
Phys. 1. 443/2 A bone .. exhibits a bluish-grey colour. 1858 
W. Euuis Vistts Madagasc. viii. 199 The dark bluish- 
coloured original limestone. 

Hence also Blu‘ishly a/v., Blu‘ishness. 

161x Cotcr., Lividité, roannesse, bleakenesse, palenesse, 
blewishnesse. 1790 Wenewoop in /’hil. Traus. LUXXX. 
313 The usual bluishness, arising from the iron always 
found in the common acids. 1875 Howe ts foregone Conc. 
4 That transparent blueishness, which comes from much 
shaving of a heavy black beard. 

Bluism, var. of BrurisM. 

Blumbering, vé/. sb. [? Onomatopeeic.] Rum- 
bling, lumbering noise. 

1556 J. Hervwoop Spider § F. iii. 13 What is this buz- 
zynge, blumberinge, trow we: thunder? 

lume, obs. form of BLoom. 

+ Blund, v. Obs. rare—'. [cf. ON. dlumda to 
doze.] cx/r. ?’To stagger, to Hounder. 

o1325 £. £. Addit. 2. C, 272 Til he blunt in a blok as brod 
as a halle. 

Blunder (blzndas), v. Forms: 4-5 blondren, 
blundren, 5 blundir, -yr, 5-6 blondre, -er, 
blounder, blundre, 7- blunder. [ME. d/ondren; 
of uncertain origin: a good deal depends upon 
whether the ME. -ow- here, as often (cf. wonder, 
sunder), stands mercly graphically for -zz-, or is 
etymological. In the latter case an explanation 
of dlonder as a frequentative of 4/ond, BLAND v., to 
mix, would well account for the transitive senses. 
The suggestion that it is a frequentative from Icel. 
blonda to doze (Sw. d/unda to shut the eyes), suits 


the intransitive senses, but is otherwise doubtful; | 


ct. however BLUND. 


Perhaps there are really two | pat wald bring me in sik 
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distinct verbs, with thcir later senses affected by 
each other. ] 
I. ‘lo confusc, confound. 

+1. trans. To mix up or mingle confusedly ; to 
confuse, disturb; to ake (water) turbid. Ods. 

1440 Jork Alyst. xvi. 4 Blonderand per blastis, to blaw 
when t bidde. 1530 Pa.scr. 458/2 I hlonder, Fe pertnrbe 
.. Who hat blondred these thynges on this facyon? 1586 
Fernt Slaz. Gentrie Ded., The whole.. frame of this 
earth seemeth blundered and confounded with the innu- 
merable Cataloguesof Interpreters. 1638 baker tr. Ba/zac's 
Lett, ut. vi. (1654) 75, | blunder the water of all Rivers I 
cross. 

+b. To confound, distract (in understanding). 
2argoo Morte cirth. 3976 ‘Blyve,’ sais thies bolde mene 
© Thow blondirs pi selfene.’ 1740 Ditton On Resurrect. 63 
(R.) So as by any means whatsoever to blunder an adversary. 

+c. To put out of order, derange, injure. Ods. 

1440 J. Surrtey Dethe K. Fas, (1818) 15 The lokes ver so 
blundrid, that thay nethir conth ne inyght shut hit [a door]. 

2. ‘Io confound (in one’s mind) stupidly. 

@ 1699 STILLINGFL. (J.) [le blunders and confounds all these 
together. 1842S. R. Maiti.anp Xemarks 9 That ingenious 
writer also blunders him with Arnold of Brescia, 

IT. ‘Yo move, act, or perform, blindly or stupidly, 

3. mtr. To move blindly or stupidly; to flounder, 
stumble. Often with ov; also to dblnmder one's way 
along; and in senses partaking of 7, as fo blunder 
tnlo, against. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem. Prol. & T. 861 Bayard the 
blynde, That blundreth {v.7. blondreth] forth, and_ peril 
casteth noon, 1520 Wiitrinton Vdg. (1527) 2 Wandre 
bloundryng as a blynde man. axrzoo Dryven Pal. & Arc. 
1.435 The sot .. blunders on and staggers every pace. 1766 
New Bath Guide i. 67 To see them blund’ring by my side. 
1858 Hawtuorne Jy. § 11, Frits. 1.79 We had blundered 
into the carriage-entrance. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West 
v..(1875) 55 A large fish .. blundered against Marquette’s 
canoe. 1869 Freeman orm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 175 They 
.. blundered on hopelessly ihroligh the unknown..country. 
1880 Miss Birp Jafan 11. 143 The horses had to blunder 
their way along a bright, rushing river. 

b. fig. To flounder, stumble. 

1641 Mu.ton Ch. Discip. 1. Wks. (1851) 30 Blundring upon 
the dangerous and suspectfull translations of the Apostat 
Aquila. 1728 Younc Love Fante v.(1757) 132 Puzzled learn- 
ing blunders far behind. 1735 Pore /’vol. Sat. 186 He who 
now to sense, now nonsense leaning, Means not, but blunders 
round about a meaning. 1817 Byron Beppo xxvii, He had 
somehow blunder’d into debt. 1871 Lowe te Study tWind., 
A tempest is blundering round the house. 

e. Zoblunder upon : to come upon by a blunder 
or ‘ fluke’. 

1710 H. Beprorp Vind. Ch. Eng. 78 Our Discoverer has 
.. happen’d to blunder upon the truth. 1798 WotcotT 
(P. Pindar) Vales Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 418 Who never so 
much as blundered on a bon-mot. 

a. /rans. To blunder out; to produce by mere 
blundering or blind action. - 

1678 Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. 1. v. 679 The things of the 
world .. not .. made by the previous counsel, contrivance, 
and intention of any understanding Deity..blunder'd out 
themselves, one after another, according to the train or 
sequel of the fortuitous motions of matter. 

+4. intr. Yo deal blindly and stupidly. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. § T. 117 We blondren 
(v.7. blondern, bloundren, blundren, blundere) euere, and 
pouren in the fuyr. 1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. v. xii, in 
Ashm. (1652) 157 These Phylosophers .. Medlyth and blon- 
dryth wyth many a thyng. 

5. /rans. To utter thoughtlessly, stupidly, or by a 
blunder, to blurt out. Usually with ovzd. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 35 To Blundir, [4. blundyr, dZandor). 
1570-87 Hotuinsnep Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 81 The same 
began to be blundered from one to another of the train. 
3587 Censure Joy. Subiect (Collier) 28 He blundered forth 
his prognostication. r70r Swirt J/rs. //arris’ Petit. Wks. 
1755 III. 11. 6x Before I was aware, out I blunder’d; ‘ Par- 
son, said [. 1755 Smo.LeTT Quix. (1803) II. 33 Sancho 
blundered out—' Then, in good faith, Mr. Licentiate,’ etc. 

G. refi. (in sense of 3 or 7.) 

@ 1652 J. Satu SeZ, Disc. iti. 5x Herein all the Epicureans 
.. do iniserably blunder themselves. 

7. intr, To make a stupid and gross mistake in 
doing anything. 70 é/under away (trans.): to 
throw away, lose by blundering: cf. to fool away. 

r7tz Swirt Lett. (1767) II]. 101 See how I blundered, and 
left two lines short. 1792 Amecd. HH Pitt 1. ii. 36 The wretch 
that, after having seen the conseqnences of a thousand 
errors, continues still to blunder. 1801 W. ‘T'aytor in Jforth, 
Mag. X11. 588 Mr. Fox has never blundered away the in- 
terests of his country. 1855 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade 
12 The soldier knew Some one had blunder’d. 

8. trans. To mismanage, make a blunder in. 

1805 WELLINGTON in Owen Desf. 789 They must have 
blundered that siege terribly. 18:6 Scott Amtiq. vi, The 
banker's clerk, who was directed to sum my cash-account, 
blundered it three times. 1876 Humpurey Corn Coll, Man. 
xxVi, 391 Inscriptions blundered by the die engraver. 

? CocKERAM (1623) has ‘ Blunder, to bestir ones selfe.’ 

Blunder (blz-ndas), sb. Forms: 4 blondyre, 
5 blondre, blonder, blundur, 6 blounder, 4- 
blunder. [app. f. the vb.; though extant in- 
stances of the sb. are earlier.] 

+1. Confusion, bewilderment, trouble, disturbance, 
clamour. Ods. (The early quotations arc vague 
in sense: the latest shade off into 2.) 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 18 Oft bope blysse and blunder 
Ful skete hatz skyfted. ¢ 1375 ? Barwour S¢. Theodora 542 
londyre. ¢1440 J} ork Jyst, 


BLUNDERHEAD. 


xxxiil. 94 With his blure he bredis mekill blondre. ¢ 1450 
ebgst. Friars in Rel. cint. 1. 322 Amonges men of holy 
chirch, thai maken mochel blonder. ¢ 1460 Fowneley Alyst. 

30 I shalle make ye stille as stone, begynnar of plunder. 
15t9 Horman Vide. 270 Hoste that is out of araye and in 
a blounder scatered. 1600 Hottann Lrzy x. xl. 383 He 
heard a confused crie and blunder [c/asorem)] in the citie. 
fbid. xlii. 1124 The brite was also blowne to Rome, and 
blunder there was of the death of Ituinenes. 1774 Got.p- 
smitn Refal, 21 ‘Then, with chaos & blunders encircling 
my head, Let me ponder. 

2. A gross mistake; an crror due to stupidity or 
carclessncss. 

The words of Talleyrand as to the murder of the Duc 
d'Enghien—‘ ces paroles stoiquement politiques, “ C'est plus 
qu'un crime, c'est une faute”” (Lucien Bonaparte Afesr. 
an, 1804 (1882) I. 432) have been enylished, ‘It is worse 
than a crime, it is a blunder,’ and are often quoted or al- 
luded to. 

1706 Pau.tirs, Binney, a mistake, fault, or oversight. 
r7xx Swirt Lett. (1767) ILI. 209 ‘Vhe twenty pounds I lend 
you is not to be included; so make no hlunder. 1726 De 
For //ist, Devil 1, v. (1840) 63 Another mistake, not to call 
ita hlunder. 1848 Macacray //ist. ng. I. 239 The nume- 
rous crimes and blinders of the last eighteen years. 1865 
Eart Derny in ?ard. 3 May, If the Confederate authorities 
had directly or indirectly sanctioned this assassination .. it 
would be on their part worse than a crime, it would he a 


hlunder. a@ ay juckLe JMyrsc. Wks, (1872) I. 25 Ingrati- 
tude aggravated by cruelty must... be a blunder as well as 
a crime, 


? 1729 Woorston Disc. Miracles 1.28 Nowadays dull and 
foolish and absurd stuff we call Bulls, Fatlings and Blunders. 

Blunderbuss (blwndaibvs). Also 7 blun- 
derbush, 7-3 -bus. [ad. Du. donderbus with same 
meaning, f. donde thunder + dus gun (orig. box, 
tube); perverted in form after d/umder (perhaps 
with some allusion to its blind or random firing ).] 

1. A short gun with a large bore, firing many 
balls or slugs, and capable of doing execution with- 
in a limited range without exact aim. (Now super- 
seded, in civilized countries, by other firc-arms.) 

1654 Gayton fest. Notes wv. xi. 244 In the antient wars, 
hefore these Bomards, Blunderbushes, Peters. 1657 Covit 
Whigs Supplic. 11751) 25 A blunderbush hang’d at his back, 
Of terrible report and crack. 1682 Luttret. Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 164 ‘Two of which fired two blunderbusses at him, 
charg’d with severall shott. 1774 Mrs. Decany Life & Corr. 
Ser. 11. (1862) II. 60 Lord Berkeley. . attacked by a High- 
wayntan .. shot him with a blunderbuss. 1808 Syp. Smits 
Plymtey's Lett. x, A tithe procter in Ireland collects his 
tithes with a blunderbuss. 1863 Kincsiey Hater. Bad. viii. 
329 A tremendous old brass blunderbuss charged up to the 
muzzle with slugs. ; ; 

2. transf. +a. A blustcring noisy talker (ods.). 
b. A blundering fellow, a blunderhead. 

1685 siusw. Dk. Buckhn. ou Lib. Consc. 23 Securing the 
Person of his Prince, and the Peace of his Country from 
Religious Rumbalds, and Conventicling [Blunderbusses. 
1692 Wasuincton tr. Milton's Def. l’op. Pref. (1851) 18 
Not such a hair-brain’d Blunderbuss as you. 1706 Ref. 
ou Ridicule 129 Those blunderbusses that talk loud and 
fong. 1768 Tucker £/. Nat. 1. 475 He must be a num: 
skull, not to say a beetle, nor yet a blunderbuss. 

+3. 2A blunder; trouble. Ods. rare. 

1726 AmHERST Jerrz Fil. xlviii. 259 More horrors still ! 
Yea, verily ! & a new blunderbuss into the bargain. 

4. attrib. 

1864 R. Burton Dahome 11. 76 The Agbary or blunder- 
buss-women are the biggest and strongest of the force. 

Blu:nderbuss, v. ‘To shoot witha blunderbuss. 

1870 Daily News 4 June, The risk of being pistolled or 
blunderbussed by a patriot. 

Blunderbussed, <. 
Armed with a blunderbuss. 

1851 H. D. Wotrr Pict. Sp. Life (1853) 30 The blunder- 
bussed guard. in 

Blunderbussier (blo:ndaibosie1), rare. [see 
-IER.} A man armed with a blunderbuss. 

1734 Nortu £-rant. 302 \D.) Some of the blunderbussiers 
of the Rye. 

Blu'ndered, ///.@2. [f. BhunperR v. +-ED!.] 

+1. Mixed, muddled, turbid. Ods. exc. dya/. 

1855 HWhithy Gloss., Blunder'd, render'd thick and muddy 
as liquids appear when the sediment is shaken up. 

2. Done or made wrong by blundcring; bungled. 

1880 FI. N. Henerey in dAatignary No. 1. 20/1 Pennies 
of this type with blundered legends .. I have noted eight 
ditferent blundered reverses. 1884 A thenxaiz 26 Jan. 123/3 
A Saxon or Dano-Saxon penny with a blundered legend. 

Blunderer (blwndaras). [f. as prec. +-rR!.] 

+1. One who flounders about blindly in his 
work ; a blind or stupid worker. Oés. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 41 Blunderer or blunt warkere, Aeée- 
Jactor, hebcficus. 1§23 Garl. Lanrel (R.) What blundrer 
is yonder that playeth diddil? 1678 Cupwortn /ntcl/. Sys?. 
853 Meer Blunderers in that Atomick Physiology. 

2. One who makes gross mistakes by incompe- 
tence or negligence. 

174t H. Wacpore Lett. //, Venn (1834) I. xiii. 41 ‘Take 
care you don't get my old name.’ ‘What's that?’ ‘ Blun- 
derer, 1782 Cowrer /rvgr. Err. 539 Your blund’rer is ay 
sturdy as a rock. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 87 .\t 
best a blunderer, and too probably a traitor. 

Blu‘nderful, cz. [f Buuxven sd.; cf. wonder- 
ful.) Full of blunders, ; 

1881 sicademy No. 502. 449 As to spoken English, every- 
body knows how slovenly and blunderful that is. 

Blunderhead (bly ndaished . [f. BLunver sé. 
orv.+tlzav: probably an alteration of the carlier 
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[f. prec. sb. + ED?.] 


BLUNDERING. 


dunderhead, as blunderbuss represents donderbus.} 
A blundering muddle-headed fellow. 

1697 VANBRUGH Relapse iv. i. (1730) 72. My Fellow’s a 
Blunderhead. a@170q LestTrancE (J.) This _thick-skulled 
blunderhead. 1884 Academy 22 Mar. 199 That order of 
good-natured blunderheads wherein certain lady novelists 
.. delight. ; ; 

Hence Blu:nderhea:ded a., blundering, stupid, 
muddle-headed ; Blu:nderhea:dedness. 

1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 418 The hlunder-headed fellow had 
laid the white-stone plates. 1835 Sir J. Ross .V.-1. Pass. 
lvi, 720 With the blunderheadedness of men on such occa- 
sions, he assured ine that I had been dead two years. 

Blu'ndering, 2//.5d. [f. BLunDER v. + -ING1.] 
+1. Bungling or stupid action. Odés. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blunderynge or blunt warkynge, 
hebefaccio, : ; 

+ 2. Confusion, disturbance. Ods. 
¢1526 SKELTON Vagny/f. 406 I hate this blunderyng thou 
dost make. , . 

3. The making of gross mistakes. 

1857 Tout. SmitH Parish 169 There is no check on care- 
lessness or blundering. - 

Blu'ndering, ///.¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
+a. Blindly staggering. b. Making or character- 
ized by gross mistakes. 

1367 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. II. 169 Pe men beep to fore 
pe dede blondrynge [L. z#fortunxa] and hasty. 1710 
Beprorp Vind. Ch. Eng, 184 His blundering account of it. 
1828 Scotx F. MW. Perth 11}. 175 A piece of blundering 
valiancy. 1861 Wricut £ss. Archvol. 11. xxii. 226 Blunder- 
ing citations and erroneous interpretations. 

Blu‘nderingly, adv. [f. pree. + -L¥2.] In 
a blundering manner. 

1807 G. CHacmers Caledonia 1. 1. ii 248 This king .. is 
mentioned, blunderingly, by Langhorn. 1838-9 HatLam 
Hist. Lit. 1.1. ii. § 30 A calendar .. blunderingly ascribed 
to Roger Bacon. 1879 G. MerepitH Zeist I]. tit. 46 She 
perceived how blunderingly she had acted. 

+ Blunderkin. 0és. rare. [f. BuunpeEr, taken 
in sense of ‘hlunderer’+-k1N.} A blundering fel- 
low, a muddlepate. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Wadden Ded., Two blunderkins hav- 
ing their braines stuft with nought but balderdash. 

+Blunderly, 2. Ods. rare. [f. BLUNDER sé. 
+-Ly1.}  Clumsily or badly made. 

1746 in Leisure Hour (1880) 23 The front window .. was 
a great blunderly thing. 

Blundersome, a. [f. BLUNDER sé. + -SoME.] 
Of the nature of, or tending to, blunders. 

1837-40 Hatipurton Clockm. (1862) 225 You should know 
all about fixin’ the sails the right way for the wind -if you 
don't, it’s blundersome. 

Blunesse, obs. form of BLUENEss. 

Blunge (blyndz), v. Pottery. [app. onoma- 
topeic: with a feeling for p/enge, and perhaps 
for blend, bludgeon, blow, or other 6/- words } 
trans. Yo mix (clay, powdered flint, etc.) up with 
water. Hence Blu'nging v0/. sé. 

¢1830 Potter's Art, First we blunge (amalgamate and 
blend the liquid flint And moisten’d clay ..With wielded 
paddle-staff 1a blunger call’d) Until the blended matter, all 
afloat, Thin slip becomes. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain 36 
The mixing of the clay, which is called blunging, is effected 


inatrough. 1879 Cassed/’s Techn. Educ. xu. 346 For pot- 
tery..the clay is what is termed ‘ blunged’—that is—beaten 
| 


up in tanks of water by ineans of powerful revolving arms. 
or cutters, 


Blunger blmndzaz). [f. prec. + -pR!.J An 
appliance for blunging ; formerly ‘ A long, flat, 
wooden instrument, with a cross handle at the top’ 

Halliwell) ; now an apparatus driven by power. 

_ € 1830 [see BLuNGE]. 1879 J. YounG Ceram. Art 67 The 
ingredients are mixed ina‘*blunger’. 1883 Binn Worcester 


Porcelain Wks, 17 Several vats, containing blungers, which 
are worked by machinery. 


Blunk, 54. Sc. [Cf Buunker.] In £7. ‘Linen 
or cotton cloths which are wrought for being 
printed ; calicoes’ (Jamieson). 

1830 Chamib, Frul. 1836) 31 Dec. 392 That Catrine blunks 


wad hae a chance To tak the lead; Nocht like them can be 
got frae France Sae cheap an’ guid. 


Blunk, v. Oés. or dial. 
KieN« or Buink.] 

+1. Z2tr. To turn aside, blench, flinch, shrink. Ods. 

1655 Gurvatt Chr. in Arm. ix. §2 (1669) 56/1 The pre- 
sumptuous sinner .. goes on & never blunks. 1680 Hick: 
TRINGILL Aferoz 27 That can swallow Oath upon Oath. .and 
still their Consciences blunk no more than a picce of Brass? 

PA, (trans. j Se. ‘To spoil a thing, to mismanage 
any busincss’ Jamicson). 

Blunk, variant of Buon, Odés., steed. 

Blunker (blankos). Sc. [f. Bunk sé. or 20.) 
‘One who prints cloths’ (Jamieson . 


185 Scotr Guy WM. ii, Dunboy is nae inair a gentleman 
than the blunker that’s biggit the bonnie house down in 
the town. 


+ Blunkett, a. and sé. Obs. Forms: 5-7 blanket, 
6 bluncket, blancket, bloncket, bloncat, 7 
blonket, 5 8 blunket. [It is uncertain whether 
the adj. sense gave its name to the fabric, or whether 
the name of the fabric was transferred to its colour. 
The original form of the word is also doubtful, 
though b/unket is both the earliest and by far the 
most freqitent. This makes it doubtful whether it 


[app. a corruption of 
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can have becn an adoption of OF. d/angued, var. 
of dlanchet, dim. of blanc white (and thus origin- 
ally the same as BLANKET), a derivation which 
would to some extent suit the sense.] 

A adj. Grey, greyish blue, light blue. 

1488 Lord High. Treas. Accts. (Jam.) For x elne and j 
quarter of blanket caresay to be hos. ¢ 1534 Pol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist. (1846) 1. 74 Thei weare called Pictes .. ether of 
their bluncket heres, ether of certaine marckes made with 
whot irons. @1§52 LeLanp Brit. Coll, III. 138 Czsius, 
gray of colour, or blunket. 1552 Huxoer, Blancket coloure, 
Cesius. 1579 SPENSER Sheph, Cal, May 5 Our bloncket 
liueryes [gdoss. gray coates] bene all tosadde, 1611 CoTGR., 
Couleur perse, skie colour. Azure colour, a Blunket, or 
light blue. 1622 Peacuam Comp. Gent. (1661) 155 Blanket 
colour, i.e.a light watchet. 1657 W. CoLes Adam in Eden 
cxxxy, Gilloflowers of such variable colours .. Horseflesh, 
blunket, purple, and white. 1783 AinswortH Zaz. Dict. 
Cexsius, gray, sky-coloured, with specks of gray blunket. 


B. sé. A fabric presumably of light grey or blue 
colour ; possibly the same as BLANKET sé. 1. 
c1440 Gaw, & Galar. ii. 3(J am.) Here belte was of blunket. 
1541 Aderd. Reg.(Jam.) Three elln of bloncat. 1600 Queen's 
Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 111. 506 One rounde 
kirtle of white clothe of silver chevernd, with bluncket, with 
lace of golde. 

Blunt (bivznt), a. and 56. Also 3 Orm. blunnt, 
5-6 blont. [Etymology unknown : found in Ormin 
¢1230, in a sense which has suggested some con- 
nexion with ON, d/unda to doze, blinda augum 
to shut the eyes, d/usdr dozing, sleep (Vigfusson). 
It has been proposed to explain the formas a con- 
tracted pa. pple. for b/unded, blund, ON, blundad, 
élundat; but pa. pples. in -z¢ from -zd are not 
found so early as 1230; Ormin has none. And 
this would hardly give the required sense, since 
élunda was intransitive in ON., and the pple. 
could hardly exist there. Other suggestions are 
that b/uzt might be some kind of side-form of 
blind, or anasalized deriv. of an OTeut. root *d/z¢-, 
whenee ON. dlaut soft, weak, mod.G, dosz naked, 
Fris. d/at, bleat naked, OE. é/’at wretehed. But 
in the present state of the question these are mere 
conjectures, having no contact with the history of 
the word.]} 

A. adj. 

1. Dull, insensitive, stupid, obtuse: said, it ap- 
pears, originally of the sight, whence of the per- 
ceptions generally, and the intellect. (Now gene- 
tally with some antithesis to sharp, as in sense 2.) 

¢3200 OrMIN 16954 Unnwis mann iss blunnt, & blind Off 
herrtess e3he sihhbe. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. A. 176 Such 
a burre my3t make myn herte blunt. ¢1386 CHaucer Pers. 
7. P649 Undevocioun thurgh which a man is so blunt, and 
.. hath such a langour in soule, that he may neyther rede 

“ne synge in holy chirche. c1qqg0 Pronp, Parv. 41 Blunt 
of wytte, Aedes. 1594 Carew H/xarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 
319 Others, who of ordinarie are borne blunt and void of 
1udgement. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1.x. 47 All were his earthly 
eien both blunt and bad And through great age had lost their 
kindly sight. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hex. /V, Induct. 18 The blunt 
Monster, with vncounted heads, The still discordant, wauer- 
ing Multitude. 1766 JouNnstone in PAi?. Trans. LVII. 125 
The feelings are by no means acute, but blunt and confused. 
1824 Campsect Love & Madu. 30 Ill can your blunter feel- 
ings guessthe pain. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1.1.10. 1. § 3 
They are but the blunt and the low faculties of our nature. 

2, Of an angle, edge, or point: Not sharp, obtuse. 
Of a tool or weapon: Without edge or point. 

For this notion 4/27 is now the proper word; and this is 
also now the leading literal sense, which tends to influence 
the other senses. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xviii. (1495) 426 The 
capon is more cowarde of herte .his spores ben made blonte. 
c1440 Pronip. Parv, 41 Blunt of edge. 1530 PAsGR. 306/2 
Blont nat sharpe, raéatu, agasse. 1562 TuRNER Herbal u. 
M iija The poyntes of the leues wer blunter. 1594 Biun- 
DEVIL £xverc. u.(ed. 7) 119 The middle letter doth alwayes 
signifie the angle propounded, bee it right, sharpe, or blunt. 
1611 Biste Eccles. x. 10 If the yron be blunt. 1753 Scots 
Mag. June 280/1 A blunt pencil. 1885 H’here Chineses 
Drive 140 The hatchet was too blunt to be of any service. 

b. transf. to the effect. 
1656 CowLey Daviders 1v.144 1ts leastand bluntest stroke. 
e. fig. 

1562 J. HEvwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867)210 Great diffrence 
betweene blounte woordes and sharp swoordes. 16 
Quarces Emdd. v. (1718) 311 Lord, whet my dull, my blunt 
belief. 1831 Heipicer Didon. 1x. 270 Invention’s blade is 
made sharper, and not hlunter, by much use. 

+3. Barren, bare. Ods. 

1553 Doucias 4iueis (ed. 1710) xi. vi. 227 The large 
plains .. Stude blunt [./SS. & ed. 1874, bl »wt] of beistis and 
of treis bare. 1596 Srenser /. Q. vi. xi.g Merchants .. 
Arrived in this isle though bare & blunt T’ inquire for 
slaves. 1599 PorTER Augry Wom. Abingd. (1841) 22 Our 
blunt soyle offords none such. 

+4. Rude, unpolished, rough, without refine- 
ment. Ods. or arch. 

2477 Norton Ord. Adch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 106 In Eng- 
lish blunt and rude. 1513 Douctas Aineis 1. Prol. 314 
Vhocht myne be blunt his [Vergil’s] text is imaist perfyte. 
1530 I’acscr. 306/2 Blont in maners or rude—rude, 1655 
Furier fist, Camé. (1840) 152 This blunt preaching was 
in those dark days admirably effectual. 1702 Pore Jax. & 
May 742 Tho’ not in phrase refin’d; Tho’ blunt my tale. 
©1760 Smot.rtr Ode /udep. 57 He stecl'd the blunt Bata- 
vian’s arms. 1826 Scorr HVoadst, viii, His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes inight be termed clownish. 


BLUNTER. 


+b. Rough, harsh ; unfeeling, unsparing. Oés. 

1592 SHAKS. Vex. & Ad. 884 The blunt boar, rough bear 
or lion proud. 1593 — 3 /fex. V7, v. i. 86 Trowest thou.. 
that Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, vnnaturall ? 

5. Abrupt of speech or manner; plain-spoken ; 
curt ; without delicacy ; unceremonious. 

1590 GREENE Weucr too late (1600) 51 One blunt fellow 
amongst the rest that was plaine and without falshood, told 
her the whole cause. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 14. vii. 185 By 
his blunt bearing he will keepe his word. 1635 K. Lone 
Barclay’s Argenis (1636) Biv a, A rude and blunt people, 
wont to call a Figge a Figge, and a Boat a Boat. 1704 
Pore £ss. Crit. 577 Blunt truths more mischief than nice 
falsehoods do. 1797 Mrs. Rapciirre /tadiaz xiii. (1824) 
606 Be pretty blunt with them if they want to come in here. 
1865 Trotiore Seltox Est, iii. 27 He was blunt in his bear- 
ing, saying things which her father would have called 
indelicate and heartless. 1871 Dixon Tower III. xxviii. 
312 The blunt and earnest speaker . -,was Cromwell. 

6. Comdé., chiefly parasynthetic, as d/znt-angled, 
-cadged, -ended, -headed, -hearted, -nosed, -pointed, 
-sighted, -witted; adverbial, as d/unt-spoken; blunt- 
file, a fle with very little taper; blunt-hook, a 
surgical instrument used in midwifery; blunt- 
point, a tool used in aquatinting ; blunt-sharp a., 
sharp but not pointed with malice; + blunt-worker, 


a blunderer ; + blunt-working, blundering. 

1551 RecorDeE Pathu. Anowdl, u. xiii, A *blunte angeled 
triangle. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 312/2 *Blunt- 
edged bills, 1845 DisraeLi Syi/ (1863) 61 A selfish husband, 
at once sharp-witted and *blunt-hearted. 1772 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. UXM11. 151 The common *blunt-nosed Sturgeon 
of Germany. 1834 Penny Cycl. I]. 203/2 Every line of the 
design is.. gone over with an instrument called a *blunt 
point. 1613 Haywarp Norm, Kings 150 Colomannus the 
eldest, who was lame, bunch-backed, crab-faced, *blunt- 
sighted. 1662 FuLLeR Horthdes (1840) 11. 464 Excellent at 
*blunt-sharp jests, and perchance sometimes too tart in 
true ones. 1878 Brack Green Past. iv. 34 Something more 
than *blunt-spoken. .a trifle too anxious to tread on people’s 
corns. 1593 SHAKS. 2 //ex, V’/, 1. ii. 210 Blunt-witted Lord, 
ignoble in demeanor. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blunderer 
or *blunt warkere, kebefactor. [bid. Blunderynge, or *blunt 
oo hebefaccio, 

S 


+1. A blunt sword for fencing, a foil. Oés, 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Her, Batre le fer, to play at blunt, or at 
foyles. 1694 Sin W. Hore Swordsm. Vade Mec. 25 The 
only Safe and Secure Play, with either Blunts or Sharpes. 

2. A size or make of needle. 

1833 J. Hortanp J/anuf. Metals II. 360 The latter 
{needles with broken points] are generally repointed as 
blunts. 1862 MorxaLt Needle Making 39 The Blunts are 
half a size thicker and a size shorter fen Betweens, and 
have still stronger points, being suited for the heaviest work, 
such as bed-ticks, shoe-binding, stay-making, etc. 

3. slang. Ready money. 

1812 J. H. Vaux “lash Dict., Blunt,money, 1823 Scott 
in Lockhart (1839) VII. 99, I willremit the blunt immediately. 
1838 Dickens O. 77st 202/1, I must have some blunt 
from you to-night. @ 18435 Hoop Yule Trump. xx, You 
must fork out the blunt. 

Blunt, v. Also 4-5 blont. [f. Buunv a.] 

1. trans. ‘To dull, or make less sharp (an edge or 
point). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (1495) 568 Whan 
the egge of yren is dulled and blonted. 1580 HoityBanpD 
Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Reboucher, To blunte the edge or 
point ofa thing. 1596 Drayton Legends i. 610 That Blade 
..Was too much blunted. 1713 Swirt Cadenus §& V. Wks. 
1755 II]. 1. 3 Cupid now.. blunts the point of ev'ry dart. 
a1860 G. P. Morris Poems ‘ed. 15) 61 Let us by this gentle 
river Blunt the axe and break the quiver. A 

b. To weaken the sharpness of (anything acid 
or corrosive) ; to neutratize partially; to dilute. 

1732 ArBuTHNOT XA xles of Diet 257 They operate by blunt- 
ing the Acrimony of the Salts. 1771 J.S. Le Dran’s Odserv. 
Surg. (ed. 4) 48 To touch it with the mercurial Solution .. 
blunted with common Water. 1787 WinteER Syst. H/usé. 
333 It did not effervesce in, nor blunt the acidity of vinegar. 

ce. intr. To become dull of edge or point. 

1684 Bunyan Pilyr. 1.174 Its edges will never blunt. 1805 
SoutHey Madoc in WW’. vu, The flint-edge [will] blunt and 
break. 

2. trans. To make dull (the feelings or faculties). 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. /1’, iv. iv. 27 Blunt not his Loue.. 
By seeming cold, or carelesse of his will. 1683 Burnet 
tr. Afore's Utopia 49 Necessity and Poverty blunts them, 
makes them patient, and bears them down. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross NV.-W. Pass. xvii. 270 Our long conviction of the in- 
evitable event had blunted those feelings. 1866 Gero. 
Euiot /elix Holt (1868) 20 The mother’s love is at first 
an ahsorbing delight, blunting all other sensibilities. 

+3. To blunt out or forth; to utter bluntly or 
abruptly. Ods. Cf. Burr. 

@ 1535 More /V&s. (1557) 76/1 It were paradventure good 
rahe to keepe a good silence thyself than blunt forth 
rudely. 

Blu'nted, #//. a. [f. prec. + -EpD1.] Made 
blunt ; having point or edge dulled ; also fg. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 349 With the blunted 

oint ofa Needle. 1697 DrvpeN vie (1806) II]. 249 Part 

ew grind the blunted axe. 1853 F. Hatt in Lesdie's ALisc. 
I]. 176 A man whose moral judgment has hecome altogether 
blunted. 1871 Patcrave Ly. /’ovms 14 ‘The blunted souls 
by lust defiled. 

+ Blu'nten, v. Ods. rare. [f. Brunt a. Cf. 
sharpen.] trans. To blunt, take off the edge of. 

1615 J. StepHens Ess. & Char. in Halliw. Charact.-Bks. 
x71 Good for nothing but to blunten a Cheaters pollicy. 

Blu‘nter. [f. Buuxt v. + -ER!.] One who 
blunts or dulls. 


BLUNTING. 


1609 W. M. Man in Moone in Halliw. Charact.- Bks. (1857) 
87 He is his owne beauties blemisher, his wittes blunter, 

Blwnting, v4/. 5d. [f. Blunt v. + -1nc!.] The 
action of making or of becoming blunt ; anything 
in which this action is realized. 

1611 Cotar., Esfointemen?, an vnpointing; a blunting ; 
a breaking the point of. 1656 Artif. [/andsomeness 72 Not 
impediinents or bluntings, but rather as Whetstones, to set 
an edge on our desires. 1870 Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 397/2 We 
tis remarked this blunting of the .. horn. 

Bluntish (blantif),@. [f. Bunt a. + -1sut.J 
Rather blunt, somewhat blunt. 

1578 ‘Il. Procter Gorg. Gallery in [feliconia 1. 182 To 
Bluntish blocks I see I doo complayne. 1713 Deruam Piys. 
Thedl. ‘Vo Rdr. 5 He hath Peyeiented it as tubular, or 
bluntish atthe Top. 1880 Warsonin rad. Linn. Soc. XV. 
99 Apex bluntish, and a little obliquely rounded. 

Hence Blu‘ntishness. 

1691 Woow 4 ¢h. Oxon (1815) If. 582 An honest bluntish- 
ness, far from court insinuation. 

Bluntly (blvntli), adv. [f. Buunt a. +-Ly?.) 

+1. Stupidly; with dulled perception ; without 
quickness of wit. Cf. BLunt a. 1. Obs. 

1557 Tottell’s Afisc. (Arb.) 136 For he that blontly runnes, 
may light among the breers, 1583 Stanyuurst vets 1. 
(Arb.) 45 Al our senses weare .. bluntlye benummed. 1711 
C. M. Leté. to Curat 75 You may guess how bluntly | 
look’d, upon being taken up so sharp. i 

2. Without a sharp point or edge; obtusely. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens u. ciiii. 290 Leaues bluntly iagged 
rounde about the edges. ha Parsons in PAil, Trans. 
LVIII. 193 Bluntly serrated. 1821 Hookxrr Flora Scot. 
ui, 22 Pileus deep buff, bluntly conical. : 

3. Kudely ; without ceremony or delicacy ; 
abruptly, curtly. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 796/2 Because we come 
bluntly to it. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1.iv. 36, I can .. deliuer a 
plaine message bluntly. 1617 Hieron /Vs.(1620) II. 415 
Neuer fall bluntly to any religious dutie which God re- 
quires. 1741 H. Wacrote Lef?, /7. Mfann (1834) 1. x. 32 
They bluntly refused to go. 1873 Biack Pr. Thule xvii. 
269 Tneram had come prepared to state harsh truths bluntly. 

Blu'ntness. [f Biunt a. + -NEss.] 

+1. Dullness of wit, stupidity. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 35 A Bluntnes, ebstudo. 
RAM, /ebetude, bluntnesse, dulnesse. — 

2. Obtuseness or dullness of point or edge. 

1530 Patscr. 199/1 Bluntnesse of any edged toole. 1655 
Gurnatt Chr. fn Ariat. xiii. (1669) 92/2 His worldly employ- 
ments do not turn the edge of his affections, & leave a blunt- 
ness upon his spirit, 1794 G. Apams WVa/. § Exp. Philos. 
IIL. xxxi. 243 Rounded with a fine bone .. which causes a 
sufficient bluntness or rolling edge. 

3. Rudeness, absence of delicacy or refinement; 
abruptness of manner or address, curtness. 

1605 Snaks. Lear u. ii. 1oz2 Who hauing beene prais'd 
for bluntnesse, doth affect A saucy roughnes. a@1674 
Crarenvon /ist...Red, 111. x. 36 The bluntness and posi- 
tiveness of the few words he spoke. 1781 Fietpinc A media 
Wks. 1775 X. 124 Bluntness, or rather rudeness, as it com- 
monly deserves to be called, is not always so much a mark of 
honesty as itis taken to be. 1833 Marryat 7. Simple (1863) 
237 The hluntness with which he used to contradict and 
assert his disbelief of Captain Kearney’s narratives. 

Blu‘nty, -ie, 2. Ods. or dial. [f. Buunt a.] 

1. Of blunt nature or tendency. 

1598 Yonc Diana 206 Thou that art of bluntie lead, Strike 
thou some womans hart so dead In cruell hate, that she 
shall neuer feele The sense of loue. 

2. as sb, A stupid fellow ; one not sharp of wits. 

1768 Ross Helenore 36 (Jam.)1.. like blunty sat. 1794 
Burns Ofor ane an’ twenty ii, They snool me sair, and haud 
me down, And gar me look like bluntie, Tam. 

Blur (bld.), sé. Forms : 6-7 blurre, 7-blurr, 
blur. [4/ux sb. and vb. appear about the middle 
of the 16th c.; their mutual relation is doubtful, 
and the origin of both unknown: they have been 
conjecturally viewed as a variant of BLEAR, and 
may perhaps be onomatopceic, combining the effect 
of élear and d/o/. The mod.Sc. is d/ore. 

1. A smear which partially obscures, made with 
ink or other colouring matter, or by brushing the 
surface of writing while still wet. 

1601 Hottanp Pérny 11. 306 With it a man may wash away 
any blots or blurs of ink. 1640 Quartes Lnchirid. i. xiil, 
He that clenses a blot with blotted fingers makes a greater 
blurre. 1665 Perys Drary (1879) III. 151, I minded it so 
little as to sleep in the middle of my letter to him, and com- 
mitted forty blotts and blurrs. r7o0g in Perry Ais. Codd. 
Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 178 The Blots, Blurs, and Defacements 
of many of the Pages. 1871 Browninc /’r. Hohenst. 392 
Why keep each fool's bequeathment, scratch and blurr 
Which overscrawl and underscore the piece? 

2. fg. A stain which bedims moral or ideal 
purity, a blemish ; an aspersion on character. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Hrasm, l’ar. Luke xviii. 144 Sette a great 
blurre on myne honestie. 1593 Snaks. Lucy, 222 This blur 
to youth. 1641 Mitton C&A, Descip. 1. Wks. (1851) 21 These 
blurs are too apparent in his life. 1866 Corn. Wag. May 
557 The place from a distance, compared with the surround- 
Ing country, was a blur and a blemish as it were. 1883 
Contemp. Rev. June 784 Many a blur of human error. 

3. An effect like that of blurred writing or paint- 
ing ; an indistinct blurred appearance ; indistinct- 
ness, confused dimness. 

1860 Emerson Cond, Life (1868) 281 The fine star-dust and 
nebulous blur of Orion. 1870 Lowete Study Wind, 39 
The vast blur of anorth-northeast snow-storm, 1873 Brown- 


inc Ked Cott. Night-c. 878 The face, to me One blurr of 
blank. 
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Blur (blv1), v. [See prec.] 

1. ¢raus. Yo obscure or sully (what has been fair) 
by smearing with ink or other colouring liquid. 

1592 Lyty A/idas w. ii, ‘To blurre his diademe with blood. 
1612 R. Carrenter Soules Sent. 54 Wis .. black booke, 
blurde and blotted with the register of sin. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah Ww. ii. 20 A full paper bluried over with falsehoods. 
1884 Browninc Ferisktak 117 Blacks blur thy white? 

b. éuér. To make blurs in writing. 

1622 Manpe Ademan’s Guzman D'Aif_ Mu. 134 My pen 
did so blur, that I did despaire, to come off cleanly with it. 
1689 Evetyn Aen. (1857) IIL. 314, [see how I have blurred: 
but tis not worth the writing fairer. 1878 Browsinc /oets 
Crotsie xxxvii, Over the neat crowquill calligraph His pen 
goes blotting, blurring. : 

2. fg. Yo stain, sully, blot, or blemish the purity, 
beauty, or truth of (anything); to disfigure, be- 
foul, defile, asperse. 

1593 Snaks. 2 //en. V1, v. i. 39 Neuer yet did base dis- 
honour blurre our name, But with our sword we wip'd away 
the blot. 1602 — //am. ui. iv. 41 Such an Act That blurres 
the grace and blush of Modestie. 1663 Butter //nd. 1. iil. 
876 Sarcasms may eclipse thine own But cannot blur my lost 
renown. 1674 Fratman 70 Orinda 3 A weeping evening 
blurs a smiling day. 1794 Suttivan View Na?. V. 28 Irish 
history, blurred.. with extravagancy and fable. 1825 Cote- 
ripGe Lett., Convers. etc. 11.237 The human face divine is 
blurred and transfigured by being made the impress of the 
meanand selfish. 1885 W. C. Smitu Avédrostan 74 To blur 
a father’s memory. 

3. To blur out: to efface (writing, etc.) by blur- 
ting it. Zo d/ur over: to put out of sight, or 
obscure by a blur. Mostly fg. 

1581 J. Bete Haddon'’s Answ. Osor. 13 Ifthe lively autho- 
ritie of the holy scriptures have so utterly quasshed and 
blurred out this bald ceremonie. 1621 QuarLes Esther 
(1638) 123 And from remembrance blurre his Generation. 
1642 Mitton A pol, Smect. Wks. 1738 1. 121 To blur over, 
rather than to mention that public triumph. 1663 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Relig. Storc vii. (2685) 54 Blur the names .. out 
of the Book of Life. 1690 Locke //am. Und.1. iil, (1695) 25 
Concerning innate Principles, I desire these Men to say, 
whether they can, or cannot .. be blurr’d and blotted out. 
1863 Accock Capit. Tycoon 1. 159 A constant tendency to 
blur out distinctions. ‘ 

4. To make indistinct and dim, as writing is by 
being blurred. Also fg. 

1621 SHaks. Cyd. tv. ti. 104 Time hath nothing blurr’d 
those lines of Fauour Which then he wore. 1681 £ss. Peace 
& Truth Ch. 2The Blurring these Impressions. 1859 TeN- 
NYSON Guinevere § One low light .. Blurr’d by the creeping 
mist. 12871 Rossetti Streams Secr. viii, Thine eddy’s rip- 
pling race Would blur the perfect image of his face. 

5. dransf. To dim (the sight or other senses, the 
perception, or judgement), so that they no longer 
receive or form distinct impressions. 

¢ 1620 Z. Bovp Zion’s Flowers (1855) 112 Feare .. blurres 
your senses. 1791 Cowper /dfad xx. 392 With shadows 
dim he blurr’d the sight Of Peleus’ son. 1871 Rossetti 
Staff §& Scrip xxvii, Our sense is blurr’d With all the chants 
gone by. 1878 Morvey Crit. A/isc. Ser. 1. 264 Social equity 
in which charity is not allowed to blur judgnient. 

6. Comd., as + blur-paper, a writer who merely 
blurs paper ; a scribbler. 

1603 FLorio A/outaigue uw. xxxii. (1632) 404 Scriblers and 
blur-papers which now adayes stuffe Stationers shops. 

¢ Cf. BLarE, Bore v. 

1611 Cotcr., Grailler, to winde a Horne hollowly; to 
blurre a Trumpet. 

+Blure, bloure, blowre, sé. Obs. [App. 
from root of BLow v.: cf. BLADDER.] = BLADDER 
sb, 2; blister, swelling. 

©1440 Vork Alyst, xi. 294 Grete loppis ouere all pis lande 
pei flye, That with bytyng makis mekill blure [7ozenedey 
ayst, vill. 294 Where thay byte thay make grete blowre]. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. 310 So many Thus broght I on blure. 
a1agg Gartanpnia £gaiz. in Promp. Parv. 43 Bulla, 
tumor, laticum, i.e. aguarum, a bollynge or a bloure. 

+ Blurre. Ods. ?=prec.; cf. also Biur, BLow, 
BLonreE. 

1526 SKELTON A/agnyf. 1194 Mary, as thou sayst, he 
gaue me a blurre. 

Blurred (bldid), pp/. a. [f. Buur v.+-eEp!.] 

1. Smeared with or as with ink, as when wet 
writing is rubbed or brushed. 

1553 Dk. Nortuums, in Four C. Eng. Lett. 22 To whom 
I have also sent my blurred letters. 1660 W. SEcKER 
Nousuch Prof. 189 There is no removing of blots from the 
paper by laying upon it a blurred finger. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks, 1842 V. 167 Paltry blurred shreds of paper about 
the rights of man. 1875 Stupss Const. (77st. 11. xvii. 625 
The writing of the fourteenth century is coarse and blurred. 

2. Stained, sullied, befouled. 

1708 Mortteux Raédelais w. xii, A Country all blurr’d 
and blotted. 1856 Mrs. Brownine dar. Leigh vit. 362 His 
cheeks all blurred with tears and naughtiness. 

3. Made indistinct and dim like blurred writing. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3746/4 The W. a little blurr’d. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 132/2 A blurred lithograph of 
Washing 1878 Buack Green Past. vii. 54, I don't know 
.-what blurred image or idol he had in his mind. 

Hence Blurredness (bld-adnis’. 

1864 Fernivace in Reader 22 Oct. 511,2 The frequent 
blurredness [of the type] and missing of dots and strokes in 
this reduction. 

Blurrer (blz rer). [f. BLunv.+-ER.] He who 
or that which blurs. 

1681 Rycaut Crttick 117 Their tongues (turned to] blur- 
rers of fame. 

Blurring (blirin), v4/. 56. [f Buur v.+-1ne!] 


! The action of the vb. Biuit. 


BLUSH. 


1601 Hottann éimy I. 393 (The Paper] would not hold 
inke..and was euermore in danger of blurring and blotting. 
@ 1638 Meve Iks, i. xsix. 784 Everlasting mending, 
blurring, and pausing at every sentence to alter it. 1 
Sir FL Parcrave Norm. & fing. UT. 440 The blurring of 
the lime, on the greensward. 

Blu‘rring, ///. a. [see 1nG?.] That blurs. 

1851 Mrs. Brownixe Casa Guidi Wind. 88 For men to 
spit at with scorn’s hlurring brine. 

Blurry (blvri), a. [f. Bier 56.+-v!.] Full 
of blurs; faultily indistinet in features. 

1884 Leeds Mercury Wkly. Supp. 15 Nov. 1/6 The tutti 
music was wanting in tone... and the execution was fre- 
quently very blurry, 

Blurt ‘bl/3), v. [app. a modern onomatopuwia, 
expressive of a discharge of breath or fluid from 
the mouth after an cffort to retain it; with the 47. 
element, cf. J/ow, blast, blash, etc.; with the rest 
cf. spurt, spirl, squird, etc.: see also Biixt.] 

1. suér. To emit the breath eruptively from the 
mouth; to snort in sleep. Also érazzs. with od. 
Now «val. 

1611 Cotcr., Sonffler les choux en dormant, to puffe, or 
blurt out puffes, in sleeping. @ 182g 1S. Hocnt (Jam.) He 
blortit an’ startit. ‘ 

+2. ‘lo make a contemptuous puffing gesture 
with the lips, to puff in scorn, to ‘ pooh’. Ods. 

a. é#zir. Also with indirect pass. /o be b/uried at. 

1596 Edw. /1/, w.vi. (N.) All the world will blurt and 
scorn atus, 1602 Suaks. /’er. 1v. ili. 34 None would look 
on her But cast their gazes on Marinas face; Whilst ours 
was blurted at. 1621 Florio, Boccheggiare .. to make 
mouths or blurt with ones lips. 1654 Gayton Fest. Nofes 
iv. xvil. 259 The other part .. sneeze and blurt .. make 
mouths, and flowt in Spanish postures. 

b. érans, To treat contemptuously. 

1621 FLretcuer SV ild-G. Chase u. ii, I never was so blurted, 
Nor ever so abused. 21663 Sanprerson Servo. (1681) 92 
Baffled and Blurted by every lewd companion. 

3. draus. (commonly with ow): To utter abruptly, 
and as if by a sudden impulse ; to ejaculate im- 
pulsively ; to burst out with. 

1573 G. Harvey Lefier-dk. (1884) 9 Blurting out sutch 
iests as he had gottin togither for the nons. 1656 H. More 
Enthus. Tri. (1712) 35 Blurting out any garish foolery that 
comes into their mind. 1768 Tucker L¢, Na?. II. 566 
Sometimes people will blurt out things inadvertently, which 
if judgment had been awake it would have suppressed. 1772 
Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. 1. i, To blurt out the broad staring 
question of, Madam will you marry ine. 1848 Macactay 
fist, Eng. (1. 180 They are fortunate if they possess an in- 
discreet friend who blurts out the whole truth. 1854 Mrs. 
Gasket North & S.v, ‘Papa is going to leave Helstone !" 
she blurted forth. 1876 Brackie Songs Nelig. & Life 147 
To blurt a dash of broad-cast Scottish truth, Athwart his 
lisping lips. 

fg. 61x Tourneur dA¢h. Trag. ww. iv. 124, I should ha’ 
done’t slily without discouery, and now I ani blurted upon 
‘em before I was aware. 

b. adbsol. 

1641 Mitton Aninadz. Wks. (1851) 189 To blurt upon the 
eares of a judicious Parliament with such a .. Proem. 

4. transf. To thrust out abruptly. 

1818 Religio Clerici 52 Fled is the genuine Muse, and in 
her place A brisk pretender blurts her shameless face. 

To burst out into weeping. (Cf. Biirt. 

1843 W. Carteton Yrazts I. 139 Able-bodied spalpeens 
blurting, like overgrown children, on seeing their own btood. 

Blurt (bloit), sd. [f. the vb.: see also Biinr.] 

+1. An eruptive emission of breath from the 
mouth, esp. as expressive of contempt. O/s, 

1580 Nortu P/xtarch (1676) 633 Meaning to give Cassan- 
der a slampant and blurt. 1611 Florio, CAscchere, a. .blurt 
with ones mouth in scorne or derision. 

2. An abrupt impulsive utterance or outburst. 

1865 Cartyce Fresh. Gt. V1. xvi. ix. 245 Vhis blurt of La 
Mettrie’s goes through him like a shot of electricity. 

Blurt, adv. and 77. [The verb-stem used with- 
out const., as in ‘to go bang’, ‘ to cut bang off’.] 

A. adv. Bluiting, with a blurt. 

1698 Vanprucu ?roz. I 7fe ut. tii, When they come blurt 
out with a nasty: thing in a play. : 

+ B. intev7. An exclamation of contempt : 
“pooh!” ‘a lig for!" See BLURT uv. 2. Obs. 

1g9a Lyiy Alias i. ii. 21 Blirt to you both. 1602 Mip- 
DLETON (fe) (N.) Blurt, Master Constable. 1604 Dekker 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 22 Blurt on your sentences. 
1606 in .V. Aiding Records (1883) 1. 37 Will Forde fined for 
using evill speaches to the Constable saying * Blirt, Mr. 
Constable’. 

Blu rting, 74/. sb. [f. Burt v.+-1ncl] 

+a. The contemptuous abrupt emission of breath 
from the lips (04s.). b. The uttering of words 
abruptly and heedlessly. 

1598 Florio, Smerfia, a mowing. a mocking, or pish with 
ones mouth ..a blurting. ; 

Blurting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1Nc?.] 

a. Bursting forth in short sudden puffs. b. 
Making abrupt unexpected utterances; impulsively 
communicative. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Drama E.rtle Poems 1. 87 Shall 
the horse’s nostrils steam the blurting breath. 1863 Geo. 
Euiot Romola ut. xiv. (1880) II. 156 Ie would be suddenly 
blurting and affectionate. 1872 —— Madid/em. \. 187 The 
blurting, rallying tone with which he spoke. 

Blush (blz , Va. t. and pple. blushed, 
blusht (bivft. Forms: 4-6 blusche, blusshe, 
4 blosche, 4-3; blysche, 3 blushe, 6 bluss, 6- 
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BLUSH. 
blush. (Rare pa. t. in 5 blist =blyscht). [Evi- 
dently related to a series of words found in Old 
Norse and Low German, but not known in OHG. 
or.Gothic, pointing back to a stem *é/zs?- from 
verbal root *4/7s- in sense of ‘bum, glow, be red’. 
Cf. OE. *Sdysian in ablistan to blush, adblysung, 
ablysgung ‘redness of confusion, shame’, with 
MDu. A/éze2, dlosen (from earlier b/ezzen), Du. 
élozen to blush, d/os (formerly S/ezs) blush, MLG. 
blosen, bloschen ; also OF. biysa wk. masc., blysize 
wk. fem., ON. d/ys neut. ‘torch’ (Sw. é/oss torch, 
blossa to blaze, Da. dus torch, d/usse to blaze, to 
blush), LG. déise flame, 4/tiser to set on fire, 
bleusteren to inflame, glow, become red. The 
nearest relatives of ME. b/usche, blosche, blysche, 
are app. MLG. d/oschen, LG. bliishen (Brem. Wo. 
I. 105); and its antecedent form is perhaps to be 
found in OE. dbZyscan, bliscan ‘rutilare’ (in the 
Aldhelm Glosses, Mone Q. und F. 335): but its 
comparatively late appearance in ME., apparently 
first in the north, its various vowel-forms, and the 
doubtful relations of the senses, esp. sense 2, all 
combine to leave the history of the word very 
obscure. OE. blyscan, bliscan, has also been con- 
jectured to be for *é/icstaxz, from root *6/7k- to 
s4ine, in which case it would not be related to the 
blisi- words, nor to ME. dlusche. (The Da. de- 
ponent 4/es to blash, may also be compared.\] 

(The order of the senses is uncertain; with 1 and 
2acie LINK) 

+1. zr. To shine forth. (in allit. poetry.) Ods. 

c1340 Gaw. % Gr. Aut. 1817 Pat bere blusschande bemez, 
as be bry3t sunne. c1q0oo Destr. Froy 4665 The bremnes 
abatid ; blusshit the sun. 

+2. To cast a glance, glance with the eye, give 
a look. (in allit. poetry.) Ods. 

c1325 4. E, Addit. P. B.998 Ho blusched hir bihynde, ba3 
hir forboden were. /4zd.C.343 Pe bonk pat he blosched to, 
& bode hym bisyde. 7.2 1400 Jorte Arth. 116 The kynge 
blyschit one the beryne with his brode eghne. c¢ 1400 
Vwaine & Gaw. 3163 The lioun bremely on tham Dlist. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 1316 He blusshed ouer backeward to pe 
brodesee. ¢ 1450 Merlin xvi. 259 [Thei] ne wiste no worde 
till sodeinly thei blusshed vpon a grete parte of saisnes. 

b. 70 blush to the earth: to glance to the earth, 
7.e. to fall face downwards. 

¢ 1450 .Werfix vii. 120 The stroke descended on the horse 
..and ydiers and his horse blusshet to the erthe. /é/d. 
137 Thei smot so v of the first that thei metten that thei 
blushit to the erthe. 

ce. To blush on: to approach in look or appear- 
ance. Cf. BLusn sé. 3. 

1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 381 A lyghte 
kyrtell of chaungeable vyolet tartorne,somewhat blusshynge 
on a red coloure. 

3. itr. To become red in the face, (usually) from 
shame or inodesty; to ‘colour up’. Often with 
compl. fo olush red, etc., also with cogn. object. 

e1450 Crt. Love clxxii, Shamefastnes was there .. That 
blushed red, and durst not ben aknow She lover was. 1514 
Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm.,(1847)11 Anone she blusshed, 
revolvynge in her mynde .. hat it was token of to great. 
carnall lust. ¢1532 Lp. Berners //won 550 She changed 
coloure and blussyd as rudy as a rose /J/6id. 286 He 
blusshed in the face for the gret yre that he was in. 1588 
Suaxs. 7rt. A. v. i. 122, What canst thou say all this and 
neuer blush? 1611 Bisie Fer. vi.15. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vin. 
51x To the Nuptial Bowre I led her blushing like the Morn. 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 545 And virgins smiled at what they 
blushed before. 1769 Funius Lett. xxxv. 153 That prince.. 
used..to blush forhis..ignorance. 1828 Scott /. A/. Perth 
III. 53 Catharine blushes a blush of anger. 1872 Darwin 
motions xiii, 311 The young blush much more freely than 
the old. Women blush much more than men.. The ten- 


dency to blush isinherited, 1882 Besant Aff Sorts 137 She 
blushed a pretty rose red. 


Fig. 1750 Gray Elegy xiv, Full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, 

+b. To look ov with a blush. Ods. 

1593 SNAKks. Lucy. 1339 Blushing on her. 

e. frans. With extended force: To express, €x- 
hibit, make known by blushing. Chiefly foetyc, 

1592 WARNER 4 db. Eng. vin. xli. 201 She blush’t out heauty. 
1611 SHaks. Hynt. T. wy. iv, 595 He blush you Thanks. 
1651 Furter déet Kediv. 224 Many unworthy Schollars 

whose scarlet Gowns might seeme to blush the wearers 
Ignorance. 1800 Moore Auacreon \xiii. 4 The boy, who 
breathes and blushes flowers! 1855 ‘TeNNvsow Ward xvii. 
16 Pass the happy news, Blush it through the West. 


d. To make or turn 70, out of, by blushing. 

1636 R. Deana in Ayn. Dubrensia (1877) 55 Whom 
chast Diana blusht into a heast. 1660 Futier A/ixt Con. 
templ. 1841) 188 They will blush themselves out of their for- 
mer follics. a 1848 Marryat &. Accfer xx, J should blush 
myself black in the face. 

4. fig. Yo be ashamed. Const. 7n/:. at or for. 

1830 Paisor. 459/1, I blusshe, 1 waxe ashamed. 1583 
StTusBes dat, dbxs. it. 33, I blush to tell you. 1593 Suaks. 
2 Hen, VI, i. iv. 48 Be thou milde, and blush not at my 
shame, 1692 Idexriny Boyle Lect. vii. 241 So monstrous 
an Absurdity, as even They will blush to be charged with. 
1734 Bocinesr. in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 199, 1 do not 
blush to own, that I am out of fashion. 1791 burke Corr. 
11844) ITT. 332 As one of the people, I blush for what has 
followed. 1871 Freeman /fist. /ss. Ser. 1. iii. 76 

&. transf. Yo become or be red, or roscate, 


a 
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1679 Est. Test. 38 If our streets .. should blush -with the 
blood of Massacred Protestants, 1697 Drypen J rg. 
Georg. 1. 601 Trees of Nature .. with red Berries blush. 
1791-1824 _D’Israei Cur. Lit, (1866) 523/1 Hills. . blushing 
with vines. 1866 B. Taytor 7%ro’ Baltimore Poems 402 
The streets. . Blushed with their children’s gore. 1866 ALGER 
Solit, Nat. & Man 1. 19 Whole orchards of apple-blossoms 
blush in correspondence. 

6. trans. To make red. 

1593 Suaks. 2 /fex. VJ, i. ii. 167 Ne’re returneth, To 
blush and beautifie the Cheekg againe. 1747 T. Gippons 
Elegy xiii. in Doddridge Cot. Gardiner App. 11.216 A Robe 
of spotless White, But where the Saviour’s flowing Vein 
Had blush’d it with a sanguine Stain. 18z0 Keats S¢. 
Agnes xxiv, A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 


Blush (blz), sé. (a.) [f. the vb.: ef. Du. blos.) 
A. sb. +1. A gleam, a blink. Oés. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 520 A blysful blusch of be bry3t 
sunne, 1661 Burney Kepd, Sepov 4 Their Prerogative, which 
is not a blush from the people, but ’tis a beam resultant from 
Gods Majestie, and reflects upon the people for their good. 

2. A glance, glimpse, blink, look. Oés. exc. in 
phr. at, on, ete. the) first blush: at the first glance. 

21375 Foseph Arim. 657 Aftur be furste blusch we ne 
mi3te him biholden. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 494 As the emperour loked in at a windowe .. he had 
a blushe of Florence. a@1563 Bare Sef. IVs. (1849) 572 The 
two horns are like the lambs horns at aLlush. 1583 STUBBES 
Anat. Abus. 1.7 Hir Grace is.. able at the first biush to 
discearne truth from falsehood. 1611 Br. ANDREWES Sev. 
Nativity vi. Wks. 184¢ 1. 94 Vidimus. And that not .. ‘at 
a blush‘, passing by; but had a full sight. 1624 BepecL 
Lett. v.82 This discourse hath a prettie shew at the first 
blush. @1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & iWon. 402 Looking 
pale, wan, and meagre, that men might say of them, at the 
blush, This man fasts to day, 1838 G. S. Faber /ugeiry 
308 The very vagueness of the allegation .. may well, even 
on the first blush, induce a full presumption that, etc. 1844 
Disrakeii Coningsby 1. i. 58 At the first blush, it would seem 
that little difficulties could be experienced. 

+ 3. A look, appearance, resemblance. Oés. exc. 
dial. In Bk. St, Albans a ‘company’ of boys 

[1486 Bk. St. Albans F vib, A blush of boyes.] 1620 
N. Brent /fést. Counc. Trent (1676) 204 Which followed. . 
without any blush of absurdity. 1640 FuLLeR Foseph’s Coat 
(1867) 13 Reports relish of their relators, and have a blush 
and a smack of their partial dispositions. {1824 Cravez 
Diatect 15 Shoe wod a hed a feaful blush of her mother.] 

4. The reddening of the face caused by shame, 
modesty, or other emotion. 

1593 SHaks. 3 //ex. VJ, i. ili. 97 Bewray thy Treason 
with a Blush. 1599 — Hex. V’, v. li. 253 Put off your 
Maiden Blushes. 1718 Pore //iad 1v. 403 The hero’s warmth 
o’erspread His cheek with blushes. 1828 Worpsw. 7 rad, 

But her blushes are joy-flushes. 1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. 
Der. III. xxxv. 37 A blush is no language: only a-dubious 
flag-signal which may mean either of two contradictories. 


b. Zo put to the blush; to cause to blush, put 


, to shame. 


1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. t. iv. (1739' 10 They do it with 
that solemn reverence as may put all the Christian world to 
theblush. 1711 J. Distare Char. Don Sacheverettio 7 It has 
put to the blush .. the best Performances of an <Apelles. 
1858 HawtHorne Fy. & Jt. ¥reds. (1872) I. 11° Puts London 
to the blush, if a blush could be seen on its dingy face. 

5. transf. A rosy colour or glow, as that of the 
dawn ; in wider sense, a flush of light or of colour. 

1590 GREENE Arcadia (1616) 70 Pleusidippus .. seeing 
Samela come foorth like the blush in the morning. 1618 
Dekker Owles Alman., And the Vintners latisses must 
haue a new blush. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 184 Aire sud- 
denly eclips’d, After short blush of Morn. @ 1773 LytteL- 
Ton Uncertainty i. (R.) And light’s last blushes ting’d the 
distant hills. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. JAJonast. Ord. (1863) 


313 The little cemetery .. all one blush of roses. 


B. adj. (or the sb. used attrzb.) Of the colour 
of a blush. 

1633 Gerard's Herbat i. \xvili. 357 A pale purple tend- 
ing to a blush colour. 1665-76 Ray /Jora 82 Flowers .. 
white, a little inclining to blush. 1699 Warer in Phil. 
Trans. LV. 51 Some tincture of a blush or sanguine com- 
plexion. 1882 Garden 1 Apr. 223/2 Blossoms of a delicate 
blush tint. 

C. Comb, as blush-pink, -white; blush-coloured, 
-tinted, -compelling adjs.; blush-rose, a variety of 
rose of a very delicate pink. ; : 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 513 Blossomes Blush-Coloured. 1713 
J. Petiver in Phit, Trans. XXVIII. 37 Beautiful Blush. 
coloured Flowers. 1811 W. Spencer Poewts 71 Pillow'd on 
her blush-rose bed. 1818 Keats Eudym. 1.619 Blush-tinted 
checks, half smiles, and faintest sighs. 1882 Garden 18 
Noy. 451/3 Large, broad-sepaled flowers, blush-white. 

Blusher (blfo1). [f. Buusu v.+-ER1.] One 
who blushes or exhibits a sense of shame; a thing 
which blushes, i.e. is red or roseate. 

1665 Boyte Occas. Ref?. v. vii. (1675) 320, I envy not 
Arabia's Odours, whil’st that of this fresh Blusher [a Nose- 
gay] charms mysense, 1872 Darwin Zmotions 315 A lady, 
who is a great blusher, 

+ Blu‘shet. Ods. [f. Buusn sé. + dim. -ET (app. 
confined to L. Jonson).J Little blusher; modest girl. 

1625 12. Jonson Stapf, News 11. i, hough mistress Baud 
would speak, Or little blushet Wax be ne'er so easy. @ 1637 

~ Wks. (1692) 319 Go to, little Blushet, for this, anan, 
You steal forth a Laugh in the shade of your Fan. 


Blushful (blofful , a. [f. Buusn sé. + -Fuu.] 
1. Full of blushes, apt to blush, modest, bashful. 


1611Coter., Vergongnenx ..shamefull, shame-fac’d, bash- 
full, blushfull, 19794 Worco1t(P. Pindar) Raz. for Oliver 
Wks. 11. 154 Thou sly and blushful maid. 1891 MI. Cotins 
rq. & Merch. \1. 130 Amy's shy, quiet, blushful face. 


| 
| 
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BLUSTER. 
+ 2. Calling for a blush, shameful. Ods. 


1656 Trapp Comm: Matt. xvi. 11 Ignorance under means 
is a blushful sin. 

3. ¢ransf. Blush-coloured, rosy, ruddy. 

1804 Wo.cort (P. Pindar) in Beauties Eng. Poetry 1. 135 
The berry .. hides beneath a leaf its blushful hue. 18977 
Bracxir IVise Mex 66 The blushful peach. 

Hence Blu‘shfully adv., Blu’shfulness. 

1873 M. Cotuins Sgr. Stichester’s I. xii. 167 Silvia’s bosom 
was blushfully buttoned. 1613 Heywoop Sraz. Age u. 1. 
Wks. 1874 III. 185 Let me in your face Reade blushfull- 
nesse and feare. 

Blushiness (blv‘finés). [f. BLusuy + -NEss.] 
The quality of being given to blushing. 

1865 S. Puitip New }’ork, Yhe peculiar blushiness of 
pretty servants when they have a message to deliver to nice 
gentlemen. 

Blushing (blz‘fin), vd/. sd. [f. Buus v. + 
-ING1.] The action of the vb. BLusH. 

1581 R. Goape in Confer, n. (1584) Liij b, Worthy of hiss- 
ing, and of blusshing too. 1648 Jenkyn Biind Guide i. 6 
Even the sectaries read it with blushing. 1663 J. SpeNceR 
Prodigies (1665) 146 As the blushings ofthe Evening. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 310 Blushing is the most peculiar, 
and the most human of all ex ressions. 

Blushing, ///. a. _[f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. That blushes; modest. 

1613 R. C. Zable Alph. ‘ed. 3) Bashfuti, blushing, or 
shamefast. 1764 GoLpsm. 7rav. 408 The modest matron, 
and the blushing maid. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xlvil. 
428 Her blushing eyes were shedding tears of delight. 

2. Ruddy; roseate. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 63 The blushing discontented 
sun. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., To Phitlis, The blushing 
apple, bashful pear. @17z1 Prior Garland (R.) The dap- 
pled pink and blushing rose. 1805 SouTHEY -Wadoc tx W. 
xiv, Antic trees Shone with their blushing blossoms. 

+3. Causing blushes, shameful. Oés. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Friendsh. (Arb.) 181 Things..Gracefull 
ina Frends Mouth, which are Blushing in a Mans Owne. 

Blushingly, edv. [f. prec.+-Ly*.] With 
blushing; modestly; as if ashamed. 

1598 Frorio Dict, Ep. Ded. 3 Made me blushinglie con- 
fesse my ignorance. 1692 Vittiers(Dk. Buckhm.) Chances 
Wks. (1714) 171, I must blushingly beg Ieave to say, etc. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 914/2 Blushingly conscious of the 
admiring eyes that followed her. 

Blushless (blz‘flés), a. [f. Buusu sd, + -LEss.] 
Without a blush, unblushing ; impudent, shameless. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. I. 60 With blushles face and 
vnstaied penne, 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ii. v.80 Some 
darken’d blushlesse Angle. 1635 QuarLes Eyi(/. 1. vill. 
(1718) 34 But bold-fac’d mortals in our blushless times Can 
sing and smile, and make a sport of crimes. @1743 SAVAGE 
IVks, II. 123 (Jod.) Not blushless Henley less abash’d ap- 
pears. 1886 Bracke H’hat does Hist. Teach 31 Aristocratic 
Poland did this ina much more blushless way than demo- 
cratic Greece. 

Hence Blurshlessly adv. 

1604 Marston J/alcont. 1.1, Contested blushlessly he loved 
you but for a spurt or so. 

Blushy (blvfi), cz. [f. BLusu 56. +-¥1] 

a. Blush-coloured; b. Suffused with blushes. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 507 Blossomes .. of Apples, Crabbs, 
Almonds, and Peaches, are Blushy, and Smell sweet. 1666 
G. Harvey Consump. (J.) A blushy colour in his face. 1742 
A. Aston Brief Suppl. Colley Cibber g Black sparkling eyes. 
and a fresh blushy comptexion. 1865 S, Puitip Vew York 
140 She answered. .with a very pleasant blushy smile. 

Blusne, var. of BLYsNE v. Oés. to shine. 

Bluster (blzste1), v. Also 4-5 blostre, 4-6 
blustre, 6 blaster. [It is very doubtful whether 
the obsolete ME. sense 1 has any connexion with 
the later word in the other senses. With the former 
Matzner compares the LG. d/ustern, dlistern ‘to 
flutter or flap the wings in alarm like a frightened 
dove, etc.’, which perhaps may be a parallel ono- 
matopeia. Thei6th c. word has evident relations 
both in form and sense with the verbs Biow, 
BLAZE v.*, and Bast: cf. especially ON. d/ds¢r sb. 
‘blast, breath, blowing, hissing’ with the form 
blasterand in G. Douglas (= BLUSTERING f/f/. a.°. 
Prof. Skeat also compares an East Frisian d/:ésteriz 
to bluster, from é//sser to blow, akin to d/asex ; 
and it is worthy of note that the Sc. pronunciation 
is (blester). But evidence is wanting as to the 
actual introduction of the word about 1500.1] 

I. The ME. verb. 

+1. intr. To wander or stray (or ? to rush) 
blindly or aimlessly. Ods. Cf. BLUNDER v. 3, 

1325 £4. £. Aitit. P. B. 886 Pay blustered as blynde as 
bayard watz euer. 1377 Lanct. P. Pt. B. v. 521 Ac pere 


was wy3te non so wys be wey pider couthe, But blustreden 
{1393 blostrede] forth as bestes ouer bankes and hilles. 
II. The modern verb. 

2. intr. Of the wind: To blow boisterously or 
with stormy violence. Also said of water agitated 
by wind or flood. 

1530 Patscr. 4°9/1 This wynde blustereth a pace. 1579 
Gosson Afot. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 65 The wynde blustereth 
about the hilles yet can not remove them from their place. 
1621-31 Laup Seri. (1847) 207 If God provide not a fence 
for this light of justice against the winds of temptation that 
bluster about it. 1725 Pore Od/yss. xu. 342 Loud winds 
arise, Lash the wild surge, and bluster in the skies. 1842 
Tennyson Dream Fair Vom. 38 When to land Bluster the 
winds and tides the self-same way. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /ce- 
(and 118 The winter storms began to bluster up the glen. 


BLUSTER. 


b. jig. of the storm or tempest of the passions. 

1549 CoverDALE Lrasm. Par. James 25 Whan the storme 
of sorowes cometh blustreing in. 1645 Br. HALL Content. 
109 The..passions which daily bluster within us. _ 

e. trans. Yo blow about, disarray, dishevel. 
rare. + To bluster down: to blow down with 
violence (0ds.). 

16.. Seasonable Serm. 26 (T.) Doth the devil, by a tem- 
pestuous gust, bluster down the house? 1876 G. Murepitn 
Beanch, Carver 11. tii. 42 A south-western autumnal gale. . 
made threads of Cecilia's shorter locks. .blustering the curls 
that streamed. .from the silken band. 

+3. zntr. Of persons: To blow, breathe hard, 

1530 Parscr. 459/1 He blustereth as thoughe he had 
laboured sore. 

+ b. Of a wind-instrument: To blow or blast 
boisterously. Ods. 

a@xggo Ranvored in M'Crie Life Aor 1. 41 Six hundred 
trumpets continually blustering in our ears. 

+4. trans. To utter with a blast, or with stormy 
violence and noise, Usually with ov/ or forth. 

1535 More MWés. 374 He bloweth and blustereth out at 
last his abhominable blasphemy. 1548 Cranmer Catfech. 23 
‘These more then deuylish swerers..do blowe & bluster oute 
of theyr vngodly miouthes such blasphemies. 16041. Wricnt 
Passions 1. i, x10 Foolish mouths. . bluster foorth follies. 

5. zutr. Of persons: To storm or rage boisterously ; 
to talk with inflated violence; to utter loud empty 
menaces or protests, to hector, play the bully. 

@ 1494-1631 [see BLUSTERING 7:04. sb.1 2}. 1633 T. ADAMS 
E.xp. 2 Peter i. 18 There stalks pride, blustering through the 
streets. @ 1688 Vittirrs (Dk. Buckhmn.) Milit. Couple Wks. 
(1775) 128 Sir John .. swore and bluster’d like a hero in 
one of our modern tragedies. @1690 Br. Horkins Wks. 
739 (R.) When they storm and bluster at the difficulties of 
salvation. 1773 Jounson Lett. 79 (1788) 1.136 Boswell blus- 
tered, but nothing could be got. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faiths. 
xxix, Monsieur ‘'agliabue stormed and blustered. 1866 
Ferton duc. § Mod. Gr. 11. ix. 154 He [Cleon] could talk 
and bluster on the bema, 


b. trans. To force, or drive, by blustering. 

21661 FULLER (Webster), He meant to bluster all princes 
intoa perfect obedience. 1753 Richarnson Grand /son (1781! 
Iii. 5 We have... blustered away between us half a score 
nore of her admirers. 1867 FE. Yates Fort. Hope xxviii, Phe 
one point on which he could neither satisfy himself by a 
feeling of pity, nor bluster himself into a fit of indignation. 

Bluster (blw’sta1), 54. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Boisterous blowing ; a rough and stormy blast. 

1583 STANYHURST /Emets 1. (Arb.) 21 Thee northen bluster 
aproching Thee sayls tears tag rag. 1611 SHaxs. Wind. 7. 
ui, iii, 4 The skies looke grimly, And threaten present 
blusters. 1667 Mitton /, L. x. 665 To the Winds they set 
Thir corners, when with bluster to confound Sea, Aire, and 
Shoar. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 11. 139 Could we 
but direct the bluster, and bid it roar when. .we pleased. 


+b. fg. Tempest of wrath, blast of envy, ete. 

1607 SHAKS. Trion v. iv. 41 The bluster of thy wrath. 
1665 Maniey Grotins’ Low-C. Warres Ep. Ded., Able to 
bear up against the Malevolent Blusters of Envy 

e. fg. A noisy and stormy commotion; a 
violent disturbance. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. (1712) Pref. 11 The laying or 
preventing the usual blusters of Christendom. 1773 CRaDoci 
in Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. Epil., In town I'll fix my station 
And try to make a bluster inthe nation. 1876 BLAcKMokE 
Cripps v. (1877) 26 The footman.. ran in a bluster of rage 
and terror. 

2. The boisterous blast of a wind instrument, or 
any similar sound. 

1724 Swiet Prometh, Wks. 1755 III. 1. 151 The brazen 
trumpets’ bluster. 1868 Hawtnuorne Amer. Note-Bks. 
(1879) II. 156 The locomotive. .making a great bluster. 

3. Boisterous inflated talk, violent or angry self- 
assertion, noisy and empty menace, swaggering. 

@1704 LesTRANGE (J.) A coward makes a great deal more 
bluster than a man of honour. 1728 Morcan Alviers 1. 
Pref. 1 In spite of all the Blusters of the.. Ignorant. 1840 
CartyLe Heroes v. 301 Mirabeau has much more of bluster; 
a noisy, forward, unresting man. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. § 1. 7 A great deal of foolish bluster was talked about 
interference with private property. 

4. Comb., as + bluster-master, a great blusterer. 

a1670 Hacket Abp. Wittianis 11. (1692) 99 A book pub- 
lish‘d by a bluster-master..call’d, A Coal from the Altar, 

Bluster, obs. form of BiistEr. 

Blustera‘tion. dia/. and co/log. 
vy. +-ATION.] A blustering, bluster. 

1803 R. Anperson Cumébrld. Ballads 73 He..talks o’ 
stocks and Charley Fox, And makes a blusteration. 1864 
Wesster says ‘collog. U.S.’ 

+ Blu:stered, /f/. a. Obs. (See the vb.) 

21662 R. Batiue Lets, 1. 125 (Jam.', I read to thein out of 
my blustered papers that which I sent you of Arminianisni. 

Blusterer (ble’stara1). [f. BLusrer v. + -ER 1] 
One who or that which blusters. 

a. One who utters loud empty boasts or menaces; 
a loud or violent inflated talker, a braggart. 

1597 Suaks, Lover's Compl. 58 Areverend man. .Sumetime 
a blusterer, that the ruffle knew of court, of city. 1624 
Gataker 7 vansudst. 68 You sce what sublicneall proofes 
this great Blusterer hath brought. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 
484 P5 We live in an age wherein a few empty blusterers 
carry away the praise of speaking. 1833 Lame £¢ia (1860) 
401 Rikiton has made him at once a blusterer, a giant, and 
adastard. 1836 Frxser's Mog. XI11. 195 A miature cf the 
blusterer and the sneak. 

b. A blustering wind. 

1877 Bryant Among Trees 18 When he, ‘The exhausted 

Elusterer, flies beyond the hills? 
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Blu'stering, @#/. sé.) [f.as prec. +-1NG 1] 

1. Boisterous blowing of the wind; tempest. 

1530 Parscr. 199/1 Blustryng of wyndes, dehovritis. 1577 
tr. Bultinger’s Decades (1592) 414 Vhen sodeinly came a 
whirlwind with a wonderfull storme and blustering. | 

2. fig. Of a person: Raging, storming; violent 
or turbulent specch ; noisy and windy talk ; loud 
swayyering insolence. 

1494 Hyiton Scala Perf ied. W. de W.) un. xiv, The 
soule dredeth no more the blustrynge of the fende, than 
be stirynge of a mows, 1562 Coorer Answ. Def. Fruth 
(1850) Quietly and calmly, without storming or tempestuous 
blustering at you. 1628 Ean.e WWicrocosm. \xili. 135 Ilis 
labour is ineer blustering and fury. 1631 R. Fl. A rraignon. 
Whole Creat. xviii. 326 These tossings, tumblings, bluster. 
ings, bickerings .. of the unruly passions. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 40 P 5 ‘Their Swelling and Blustring upon the 
Stage. 1837 Cartyte Jr. Rev. 1.1. vi. ve 184 That thick 
murk of Journalisnt, with its dull blustering. 

+ Blustering, v4/. sb.2 Obs. 

1400-1560 Zest, Love 1. (1560) 273 b, Truly in the bluster- 
ing of her look she yave gladnesse and comfort suddainly 
to all my wits. 

Blu‘stering, f//.¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG*.] 

1. Blowing boisteiously ; stormy, tempestuous. 

1513 Dovucias nets 1. iti. 15 Ane blusterand [ed. 1553 
blasterand] bub, out fra the northt braying. 1579 Ser.NserR 
Sheph. Cat. Dec. 132 His blustring blast eche coste doth 
scoure, 1633 G. Herbert Zemple go While blustring windes 
destroy the wanton bowres. 1747 Hervey WVedst. 6 Con- 
tempt (1818) 134 1f the... flowers should presume to come 
abroad in the blustering months. 1878 Brack Green Past. 
xviii. 143 These moist and blustering November days. 

fig. Tempestuous, stormy; turbulent. 

1587 Brysxett Mourn. Muse Thestylis 78 Whose blustring 
sighes at first their sorrow did declare. 1633 Br. Hai 
Hard Texts 503 The blustring and unsteady state of all 
these earthly Kingdoms. a 1656 — Aem. Hks. (1660) 149 
Gods Spirit leads not in a blustring and hurrying violence. 

3. Violent in speech and demeanour ; loud-talk- 
ing, self-assertive, hectoring, boastful, swaggering. 

1652 WHARTON Nothinzann's Chirom. Ded. 2 The Blustring 
noise of an Empty Title. 1770 Femins Lett, xxxviii. 187 
Such..were the blustering promises. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 
766/2 A turbulent and blustering diplomatist. 

Blu'steringly, ev. [f. prec.+-LY*.] Ina 
blustering manner. 

1552 Hutoet, Blowe vehementlye or blusteringelye. 21714 
M. Henry ks, (1835) 1. 145 ‘To do it blusteringly. 1835 
Fraser's Mag. X11. 269 Silently, not blusteringly and 
boisterously, or with threats. 

Blusterous (blzstoras). az. Also 6 blusterus, 
bloustreous, 7 blustrous. [f. BLUSTER sd. + -ous.] 

1. Boisterous, rough, stormy. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Jar. Luke vi. 48 (R.) Agaynste 
any bloustreousstorme ortempeste. 1608 SiHaks. er. 01.1. 28 
Mild may be thy life ! For a more blustrous birth had never 
babe. 1841 Marrvat Poacher i, A blusterous windy night. 

2. fig. Violent, truculent; given to blustering. 

1663 BuTcer //zd. 1. 11. 880 Benigne, and not blustrous 
Against a vanquisht Foe. 1866 Sat. Kev. 21 Apr. 473 His 
rude and blusterous wrath. 1877 Mottey Barneveld 11. 
xvii. 232 A certain blusterous gentleman. 

Hence Blu'sterously, adv. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 37 Vf lyke perill 
had bloustreously coine upon theim. 1576 Newton tr. Lew- 
nte's Complex. (1633) 149 Northerne blasts (which some- 
time blusterously blow in the Summer season), 

Blustery (blzstari), a. Also blustry. [f. 
BLUSTER 56. + -¥ !.] 

1. Boisterously blowing. 

1804 Jaco Beantivs Eng. Poetry 1, 120 The blustry tempest 
and the chilling snow. 1874 Atpricu Priad. Palfr. xvil, It 
was a blustery, frosty moriing. ; 

2. fig. Stormy, noisily self-assertive, swaggering. 

1850 CarLYLE Latt.-day P?.v. 41. 1858 — Fredk. Gt. im. 
xii. I. 211 He seems to have been of a headlong, blustery, 
uncertain disposition. /é/d. xu. x. 1V. 236 ‘The once very 
haughty, blustery, and now much-humiliated man. 

+ Blucter, @. Os. ‘Dirty’ Halliwell. 

c1sso Rob. Hood (Ritson) t. iii, 171 That we two caa be 
dung With any bluter base beggar, That has nought but a 
rung. [cf. 1724 Ramsay Jea-¢. I/tsc. (1733) 1.89 And there 
will be Tam the blutter With Andrew the Tinkler, | trow.] 

Bluther (blvdar, v. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also blother, bludder. [An onomatopeic word, 
of similar formation to BLtuBBER, with which it 
is often synonymous, though perhaps expressing 
more specihcally the sound of air anc liquid in the 
mouth, nose, and throat: cf. also BLETHER, and 
esp. 1ts form 4/other in Skelton. Wedgwood com- 
pares, as of similar formation, LG. flodern to 
sound like watcr gushing, Bavarian Pplauderm to 
guggle like water gushing out of a narrow open- 
ing \cf. MIIG. ddédéern to rush, rustle); also mod. 
Ger. flaudern, Bav. blodern, ploderit. LG. pliidern 
to gabble. jabber, chatter. See also d/oother as a 
variant of BLUBBER (of the whale).] 

L. éntr. * To raise wind-bells in water’, Jamieson. 
(rather the bubbling sound made in doing so.) 

2. intr. To cry with a voice smothered with 
tears and sobs; to blubber. 70 d/uther out trans.): 
to weep out. 

1697 W. CLELAND Pornss 35 (Jau.) Heraclitus, if he had 
seen, He would have bluther'd out his een, 

3. trans. To make wet, muvous, and foul with 


| weeping, etc. 


blyyin — blypin > see BLUITHE v.] 


Bo. 


1637 Rutuerrorp Leff. cv. (1862) 1. 267 Christ .. hath 
wiped a bluthered face which was foul with weeping. 1768 
Ross //elenore 28‘ Jam.) iseen..bluddert now with strypes 
of tears and sweat. 1790 A. Siuugrer /oems 42 (Jam. And 
drunken chapins bluther a’ his face. 

4. To blur and disfigure (writing, etc.) with 
wetting (Jamieson) ; also fg. 

a P, Warker Remark. Passages 57 (Jam.) That his 
faithful contendings for .reformation, should be blotted and 
bluthered with these right-hand extreams, and left-hand 
defections. 

llence Blurthered /f/. a. (sce above), Blu-ther- 
ment dia/. (in Whitby Gloss. ). 

+ Blu‘tter, v. Obs. [Of onomatopaic origin, 
with association of d/urt and other é/- words; 
and perh. of uéter, mutter, cic. Cf. also dlatter, 
splutter, sputter.) 

trans. ‘lo give hasty utterance to, to blurt out. 

1680 Baxter Cath, Commun, (1684) 12 If the Minister 
should blutter out any Errour or Undecency. 1705 Hicrir- 
INGILL Prrest-cr. 1V, (1721) 227 Let not thine Heart... blutter 
any thing before God. 

Blw-, see Biu-, BLoo-. 

+ Bly. O¢s. exc. dial. Also 7 blye. [Stil 
common in castern and S.IE. dial.:; perh. a variant 
of b/ce; though the phonctic relation is not clear.} 
‘Likeness, resemblance’ (Halliw.), look, aspect, 
species, character. 

1615 W. Wut Afirr. Maiestie 81 The indignities which 
the tumultuous Iewes wrought against our Lord were of 
this blye. 1847-78 in Hariiwete as Laster’. 1875 Par- 
ksh Sussex Dial. 19, 1 see a bly of your father about you. 

Bly- in numerous words ; sec BLI-. 

Blykstar : see BLEYKSTER. 

+ Blym, v. Obs. Also blyym. [prob. error for 
To gladden. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 40 Blym, or gladde, or make glad 
[A’. blyym or glathyn in herte, 1499 blithen or gladen]. 

Blype. ‘Se. [Of unknown etymology: cf. 
Fiype.} <A pellicle, shred. 

1787 urns Halloween xxiii, Till skin in blypes cam 
haurlin’ Aff ’s nieves that night. 

+Blysne, v. Ods. Also 4 blusne. [ME. 
Alysn-en, an inceptive deriv. of verb-stem 64's- to 
shine; see BLuUSH.] in¢r. To shine, to gleam. 

c1325 £. £. Altit. P. A. 163 Blysnande whyt watz hyr 
bleaunt. /béc. 1047 Pur3 hyn blysned pe tor3 al bry3t. 
/bid. B. 1404 Brode baneres per-bi blusnande of gold. 

Blyve, var. of BeLive adv. and v. 

+ Bo, @. ( pron.) Obs. Forms: Nom. and dee. 
mase. 1 bezgen, 2-3 Orm. bke33en, 3 beeien, 
beien’e, beine, beie, beye, 4 baye, bayne, 
beyne; fem., in ME. common and neuter, 1 b&, 
2-3 ba, 3 boa, 3-4 bo, & boo; neuter, 1 bu; 
Genitive. | bez.r)a, 2 beira, 2-4 beire, 3 beyre, 
4 beyer ; Dative. 1 bim, bem, 3 ba. (OF. 
begen, ba, bu, answer to Goth. nom. mase. éa/, 
neut. 6a, ace. masc. fans, dat. daznz, the stem being 
a Gothic da-, OTeut. 60-, which occurs also with 
a prefixed element in Skr. 2-bha-, Gr. du-po-, L. 
am-bo-, OSlav. o-bo-, both. In the other Teutonic 
langs. (exc. for the ON. gen. pl. degg7a this simple 
form is replaced by one with a suffixal extensicn: 
see Boru.] The earlier word for Botn. 

a. as simple adjective. 

cxrooo Sar. Leechd. 11. 258 Micel sar on bam sidum. 
c12085 Lay. 9804 A ba {c 1275 bope] halue. c1275 /d/d 22588 
His sones beine. arzso0 Orel 4& Night. ggo Pat ut berste 
bo bine) ee. @ 1330 Syr Degarré 2 Maken hin lesen hise 
stiropes bayne. 

b. in concord or apposition with a pronoun. 

cr1000 Avs. Gosp. Matt. xv. 14 Hig feallad bezen on wnne 
pytt. cx175 Lamé. flom. 103 Hi ba habbed unafillendliche 
gredinesse. ¢1z00 Ormin 15091 Patt Hall3he Frofre Gast 
pate cumebp off hemm be33enn. ¢ 1205 Lay. 14811 Hali men 

eo weoren baien [¢ 1275 beiene]. 1297 R. Giouc. 284 Seyn 
Edward and Aeldred, pat kynges were beye. @ 1300 Floris 
& Bl. 730 3¢ schulle deie togadere bo. ¢ 1325 Chron. feng. 
348 in Ritson Jet. Rom. 11. 284 Hy were beyne yfond. 
€1330 Arth. & Mert. 1529 Ther thai gun to rest baye. 
1387 Treviss //igden (1865) I. 419 There were Merlyns 
tweyne And prophecied alle beyne. 1450 Mync 3 In to pe 
dyche pey fallen boo. 

ec. gen. pl. oure, jure, here beyre: of vs, you, 
them both. Cf. wre calra,oure aller, etc.in ALL D 4. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 99 Pe feder, and his sune and heore 
beira gast. @ 1250 Owl & .Vigh?. 1582 On thare beire nede. 
¢1300 Seket 2455 [hi here beire rede. 1393 Lancv. /’. /'¢. 
C. xxi. 36 And deme here beyer ryght. 

d. absol. 

@ 1000 E lene 889 Gr.) Gador bu samod lie and sawl. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 281 Piet boa sculde fallen: fader & his moder. /dnd. 
17952 pu sealt beien [c 1275 beiene] sla ber Passent and Gillo- 
mar. @ 1225 ducr, R. 60 Bo beod heaued sunne. ¢ 1230 
Mati Meitd. 7 Godes brude & his freo dohter, for ba to 
gederes ha is. / 

e. Frequently strengthened by the addition of 
two: OE. bd fwd, butu, MY. bo two, of all genders, 
(Cf. It. anbidue.] 

@ 1000 Cadimon’s Gen. 765 Gr. Sorgedon bA twa, Adam 
and Eue. ax100 O. /. C/ron. an. 871 Laud MS.) .¥dered 
and Elfred his brodor.. li butu geflymdon. c¢ 1205 Lay. 
2399 Mid childe heo weren ba twa (c 1275 bobe two]. @ 1225 
einer. R. 212 Heo sleated adun boa two hore earen. 


+ Bo, ¢o77. Ods. In 1-3 ba. [The neuter 


BO. 


or common form of prec. used with and. The 

transition to the conjunctional use is seen in Bo a. 

d. quots. 1000 and 1205, and in 1225 here. See 

Botux.} The earlier word for Born. 

a1225 Aucr. KR. 22 Sigged Pater Noster & Ave Maria, bo 
biuoren & efter. axzzas Ley. Nath. 50 Poure ba & riche 
comen per. axzg0 Sawles Warde in Lamb. Hom. 247 Ba 
wid eie ant wid luue. ¢ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xvill. 58 
Thin werkes bueth bo suete ant gode. 

Bo, boh (bd«), z7/. Also 6-7 bog, 7 bough. 
[A combination of consonant and vowel especially 
fitted to produce a loud and startling sound: cf. 
L. do-dre, Gr. Boa-ev to cry aloud, roar, shout.] 
An exclamation intended to surprise or frighten. 

¢1430 Lypc. Smyth §& Dame 407 in Hazl. £. 2. P. UI. 

216 Speake now... And say ones, bo. 1575 CHURCHYARD 
CAippes (1817) 133 Beyond the reach of common peoples boe. 
1672 R, Witp Poet. Licent. 26 Vhe Pope's Raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones cry Boh Behind the door! 1829 Scotr De- 
monol, vi. 178 We start and are afraid when we hear one 
cry Boh! 1855 Browninc /foty-Cr. Daz, Boh, here’s Bar- 
nabas ! ; 

b. Proverbial phr. 70 say or cry ‘bo’ to a goose, 
(also occas.) a dattledore: to open one’s mouth, 
speak. 

1588 Warfret. Ep. (Arb.) 43 He is not able to say bo toa 
goose. 1621 Br. Mountacu Dratriéz 118 The clergy of this 
time were..not able tosay bo toa battledore. 1624 —Gagg 
To Rdr. 8, I could say .. not so much as bough to a goose. 
1748 SmottetT Red. Rand, liv, I could not say Bo to a 
goose. 1864 Miss Yoncr C‘tess Aate vii. 125 Dear me, Mary, 
can‘t you say bo toa goose! 1866 Brackmorr Cradock NV. 
xxx. (1883) 166 Bob could never say ‘bo’ to a gosling of 
the feminine gender. 

+ Bo, v. Obs. rare. [? f. prec.) sxtr. To cry 
‘bo’; fence, to shout (af, against, on). 

2¢1505 Dunsar Tua Maritt em. 276 Weil couth I.. 
with a bukky in my cheik bo on him behind. 

Boa (béa). Also 5 boua, 5-6 boas, 6 boath. 
Pl. boas (occas. in Lat. form bow). [a. L. boa 
(Pliny .V./Z. vii. xiv), of unknown origin: Pliny 
and St. Jerome derived it from #es an ox, for 
different reasons. ] 

1. Zoo’. A genus of serpents native to the tropi- 
cal parts of S. America, distinguished for their 
large size and immense muscular strength. They 
are destitute of poison fangs, and kill their prey 
by constriction or compression. Popularly the 
name is extended to all the large serpents of similar 


habits, including the Pythons of the Old World. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. ix.(1495) 759 Enidris 
that is a water adder..many men call it Boua, for the dyrte 
of an oxe is remedy therfore. /é/d. 761 Boas .. hath that 
name Boas of Bos: an oxe..and settyth hymselfe gylefully 
to the vdders of the beestys that ben full of mylke and 
suckyth and sleeth them. 1623 CockERam 1n, Bow, a Serpent 
of that bignesse, that being found dead, there was a childe 
found whole in his belly. 1804 PAit. Trans. XCIV. 71, 
I was shown. .in the Hunterian Museum, two colubers, and 
three bow. 1815 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Proph. iu, Not 
the gaunt lion's hug, nor boa‘s clasp. 1836 Penzy Cyct. V. 
20/2 The Bow have a spur on each side of the vent. 1860 
Gosse Rom. Nat. /ist. 123 The American species belonging 
to the genus Soa, and those of Africa and Asia to Python. 

Jig. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb, Hatl\ 184993 It was the lion 
of trees perishing in the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

+2 Her. The representation of a serpent used 
as a device or portion of a ‘charge’. Oés. 

_1572 Bossewett Armorte u, 63 P. beareth, Gold, a Boath, 
Sable, betwene two barres Gemewes Azure. ‘Boas’ is a 
Snake in Italie, great of bodye. 

3. A snake-like coil of fur worn by ladies as a 
wrapper for the throat. 

1836 Dickens S&, Boz (1850) 225/1 Ladies’ boas, from one 
shilling and a pennyhalf-penny. 1837 HawtHorNne Twice- 
told T. (1851) II. xii. 190 Red cheeks set off by quilted 
hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1870 YEATS Nast, Hist. Comm. 
276 The tail is used in the manufacture of boas. 

4. Comb., as boa-form a., of the shape of a boa. 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Phys, Geog. \1862)459 Known species 
of serpents. . Fresh-water 33, Boaform 15, 

Hence Boad ///. a., provided with, or wearing 
a lady's boa. 

1831 Blackw, May, XXX. 967 Vurred, muffed, and boa'd, 
Mrs. Gentle adventures abroad. 

Boa-constrictor (bo kJnstri-kté). [f. Boa 
+ L.constrictor, one whosqueezesor draws together.] 

1. The specific name of a large Brazilian serpent 
of the genus oa, of which it was supposed by 
Linnivus to be the largest species; though this is 
not the case, the name (partly no doubt from its 
meaning) has taken hold of the popular fancy as 
that of the largest and most terrible of the serpents, 
and is commonly applied to any great crushing 
snake, whether a Boa or Python. 

11788 Linna.us Syst. Vat. 1. 1m, 1083 Loa, (8) constrictor, 
vex serpentum.| 1809 Gen. . Thompson Let. /r. Sterra 
Leone 26 Jan., The Boa Constrictor is described by the 
Natives and onr Colonists with evident marks of the magnify. 
ing power of fear. 1832 L..Simonp Tour & Resid. Gt. Brit, 
(1817) FI. 252 The loa Constrictor is a gigantic Snake. 1836 
Penny Cyce. V. gl: The name of Anaconda, like that of 
Loa Constrictor, has been popularly applied to all the larger 
and more powerful snakes. 1872 Baker Mile Fribut. x. 161 
We came upon a fine boa-constrictor | python). 

hg. 


1826 Disraru Vie. Grey iv. i. 138 Lis letters} are 


oe 


Uae 


perfect epistolary Boa Constrictors..I myself have suffered 
under their voluminous windings. 1848 H. Rocers £ss. 
(1874) I. vi. 320 He feels himself within the coils of a great 
logical boa constrictor. 

Hence Boa-constri‘ctorish, -constri‘ctorlike a. 

1835 CLoucn Poems § Prose Reut. (1869) 1. 58 All the 
physic which has lengthened the doctor's bill to a most 
boa-constrictor-like size. 1881 Blackw. Mag. July 123 Many 
a boa-constrictorish adventurer .. victualling himself for 
many days to come. 

Boad, obs. f. BopE v., and pa. t. of BIDE. 

Boak, obs. and dial. f. BotK, BokE, BuLK. 

Boal(e, obs. form of BoLE and Bowt. 

Boaling, variant of Botine. Ods. 

Boan, boand, obs. if. BonE, Bonep. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (1842) 69 To dig a pit..right in 
the way where this big boand gentleman should passe. 

| Boanerges (bovan3-1dz7z), proper name. 
Also 4 Boenarges, Boonerges, 6 Bonarges. 
[a. Gr. Boavepyés (Wark iti. 17), probably repre- 
senting Heb. wn ‘33 vey regesh (or its Ara- 
maic equivalent), explained as ‘sons of thunder ’.] 
The name given by Christ to the two sons of 
Zebedee. Hence, often as a sing. (pl. -es, -esses), 
a loud vociferous preacher or orator. 

1382 Wycuir J/aré iii. 17 He putte to hem names Boon- 
erges [1388 Boenarges, Coverp. Bonarges, 161 Boanerges]. 
a 1617 Hieron Iiés. 11. 465 The crying out of some Boan- 
erges, some sonne of thunder. 1650 B. Déscotttuzeinuziuze 26 
So wise .. as to chuse no more Boanerges, but such as are 
right and true Heltastz. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. v. 
(1713) 416 Thunderstruck by the powerful Boanergesses of 
the Gospel under the last Vial. 1680 — Afocal. Apoc. 
1869 R. 5S. Hawker Cornis Ballads 28 Loud laughed the 
listening surges -. You might call them Boanerges From 
the thunder of their wave. 

comb, 1881 Morcey Cofdez 11. 371 The politicians who 
most disliked what one of them called Boanerges-Liberalism. 

Hence Boane'rgism, + Boane'rgy [see -1S, 
-Y8), loud oratory, vociferous denunciation. 

1861 Sata in Temple Bar 111.25 He turned away from 
cant, and howling Boanergism. 19778 Sazuts 18 Boanergy 
on Mobs to make Impression. 

Boanthropy (boxnpropi). [f. Gr. Boav- 
Opwr-os (f. Bovs Ox + dv@pwros man) +-¥3; cf. mzs- 
anthropy.| A form of madness in which a man 
believes himself to be an ox (see Daziel iv. 33). 

1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vii. 427 The exact form of the 
disease, which would be Boanthropy, I have not found any 
notice of. 1866 Athenzwuit No, 2004. 393/2 The traditions 
of kunanthropy and boanthropy. 

Boar (boe1). Forms: 1-3 bdr, 3-7 bor, 4-7 
boor, boore, bore, 5-7 boare, 7—- boar. Also 
3 Lay. ber, ber; north. 4 bar, 4-6 bare, 
6 baire, bayre. [Known only in W.Ger.: OE. 
bdr =OS., bér (-szvi2), MDu. and Du. deer; OHG., 
MHG., dér, mod.G. dar, on OTeut. type *dazro-z. 
Ulterior etymology unknown; cf. Russ. dorouidt 
Boar. ] 

1. The male of the swine, whether wild or tame 
(but uncastrated). 

cro00 /ELFric Gram. viii. 27 Aper, bar. axxzx O. LE. 
Chron. an. 1086 He forbead ba heortas swylce eac pa baras. 
a1300 //avelok 1989 Was neuere bor pat so fauht so he 
fauht panne. ¢ 1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 53 For my boles & 
my borez arn bayted & slayne. 1377 Lanai. P. Pt B. xv. 
294 Noyther bere, ne bor ne other best wilde. 1398 TREViSA 
Barth. De P. R. xvin. \xxxvii. (1495) 836 The wylde male 
swyne ben callyd Boores. 1513 DouGias Zunes xin. iii. 21 
As quhen that the fomy bayr hes het With his thunderand 
awfull tuskis gret. 1523 FitzHers. //zsé,$ 121 Let them be 
bores and sowes all, and no hogges. 1607 SHaks. ison. 
i, 168 Who like a Bore too sauage, doth root vp His Coun- 
tries peace. 1697 DrypeNn //?rg. Georg. 1.625 he bristled 
Rage Of Boars. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch-Bk. 11. 114 The old 
ceremony of serving up the boar‘s head on Christmas day. 

b. The flesh of the animal. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 489 in Babees Bh. (1868) 
147 Venesoun bake, of boor or othur vennre. 1878 Mortey 
Diderot 11. 9 Savoury morsels of venison or boar. 

c. spec. Wild Boar: usual name of the wild 
species (Sus Scrofa) found in the forests of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

¢ 1205 T.ay. 16094 Pat beod a wilde bar [¢ 1275 bor]. @ 1225 
Ancr, RK. 280 Pe wilde bor ne mei nout buwen him. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6523 As wode as a wild bore. 1595 Duncan 
Append, Etymol. (EK. D. 5.) Verres, porcus non castratus, 
a baire; afer, a wilde baire. 1671 MiLton Samson 1138 
Bristles .. that ridge the back Of chaf‘d wild boars. 1863 
Lyeit Axtig. Afan 23 The tame pig.. had replaced the 
wild boar as a commion article of food. 

d. fig. (or heraldically) applied to persons. 

1297 R. Giouc. 133 Cornewailes bor .. pat was Kyng 
Arthure. 1594 Suaks. Nich, ///, 1v. v. 2 In the stye of the 
most deadly Bore, My Sonne George Stanley is frankt vp 
in hold. 1651 /’roc. 172 Part. No. 122 Vhe Wild Boare cf 
Antichristianity. 

2. Comb., as boar-dog, -hound, -hunt, -hunting, 
-pig, -skin; + boar-cat, a male cat, a tom-cat; 
boar’s-ears (a corruption of dear’s ears), a plant 

= AURICULA 3; boar’s-foot, a plant, //c//eborus 
viridis (cf. bear’s-foot) ; + boar-frank (sce quot.) ; 
boar-seg (dial.) = boar-stag; boar-spear, a spear 
used in boar-hunting; + boar-staff ( = boar- 
spear); boar-stag (dia/.), a castrated boar; 
boar-thistle, ?) a corruption of bzy thistle, coin- 


BOARD. 


mon name of Carduus fanceotatus, the Spear 
Thistle, also of C. arversis. 

1607 TopseLt Four-f Beasts 87 The males will kil the 
young ones, if they come at them like as the *Bore cats. 
1797 BrypcEs Homer Travestie 11. 293 Scratch and bite and 
tear and kick Like two *boar-cats hung ’cross a stick. 1792 
OsBALDISTONE Srzt. Sports. 431 All dogs whatsoever, even 
from the terrible *Boar-dog to the little Flora, are all one 
in the first creation. 1880 Hartinc Ext. Brit, Anine.1. 96 
In olden times the enclosure in which the Boars used to he 
fattened was termed a *‘ Boar-frank.’ 1884 Lapy Brassey 
in Gd, Words May 316/1 Close by her was an enormous 
*boarhound. 1843 Mrs. H.Gray Jour Seput. Etruria iv. 
193 Vhere are friezes representing *boar-hunts. 1768 Hamit- 
ton in PAérl. Trans. LIX. 20 His Sicilian Majesty takes 
the diversion of *boar-hunting. 1597 SHAks. 2 He. /V, 11. 
iv. 250 Thou whorson little tydie Bartholmew *Bore-pigge. 
1747 Scheme Equip. Alen of War 36 A strong, fat, well- 
grown *Boar Pig. 1686 Lozd. Gaz. No. 2114/4 A large 
black *Boar Skin, Iined with new Canvas. 1465 Marc. 
Paston Lett, 503 II. 189 Impriniis, a peyr briggandyrs, a 
salet, a “boresper. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxv. 1x. 552k, 
Nicomenes thrust him through with his borespeare [vera- 
bulo). 1816 Scott Antzg. xvili. 123 Snatching his boar- 
spear from the wall.. Martin Waldeck set forth. 1579 Nortn 
Ptutarch 400 Perswading them to use the pyke and shielde, 
in steade of their litle target, speare, or *borestaffe. 1714 
Let.in Phil. Trans. X XIX. 64 A Thistle call’d the *Boar- 
Thistle; very short and prickly. 

+ Boar, v. Ots. [f. prec. sb.] Of swine: To 
copulate, to be in heat. ¢vaszs. and intr. 

1528 Paynect Salerne Regia. G ij, Hogges .. that hath 
nat boorred a sowe. 1607 TopseLt Four. Beasts 523 In 
years that will prove moist, they will ever be boring. /did. 
319 We in English call it ‘ Boaring’. 

Boar, obs. f. Borz, Boor. 

Board (bod), sé. Forms: 1-7 bord, (4-6 
borde), 4-7 boord, (5-6 boorde, beurde, 6-7 
bourd, 6 boarde), 6—board; zorth. 4-8 burd, 4~7 
burde, 4 Se. buird, 6- Sc. brod: cf. Brep. [A 
word or agglomeration of words of complicated 
history, representing two originally distinct sbs., 
already blended in OE., and subsequently reinforced 
in ME. by French uses of one of them, and possibly 
by Scandinavian uses of one or both. (1) OE. 
had Jord! neut. ‘ board, plank, shield, ? table’, a 
Common Teut. str. neut.sb., =OFris. and OS. bord 
(MDu. bort -de, Du. boord ‘board’, bord ‘ shelf, 
plate, trencher ’), MHG. and mod.G. dort ‘board’, 
Goth. daurd in fotubaurd ‘foot-stool’, ON. 607d 
‘board, plank, table, maintenance at table’ (Sw. 
and Da. bord table) :~OTeut. *ord-o(m, repr. 
an Aryan *d;rdhom, Skr. *brdham : see BRED Sd. 
(2) OE. had éord/2 ‘border, rim, side, ship's side’, 
esp. in phrases ‘zzan, ufan bordes, also a Common 
Teut. sb., orig. str. masc. but often also (by con- 
fusion with dor/1) neuter: cf. OS. dord masc. 
(? neut.), MDu. 407f, boort -de, Du. boord masc., 
‘border, edge, ship’s side’, OHG., MHG. dort 
masc., mod.G. dor masc.(and neut.) ‘margin, 
border, ship-board ’, ON, do7d neut. ‘ margin, shore, 
ship-board’ (Sw., Da. dod ‘ship-board ’) :— 
OTeut. *bord-oz side, border, rim. (3) Relation- 
ship between these two words is uncertain: 
Franck suggests that dord? is a ppl. form from 
vbl. root éer- to raisc, representing an Aryan 
*bhrids ‘raised, made projecting’, But the 
two were associated and confused at an early 
date: in most of the Teutonic langs., some of the 
senses of the masc. word, in ON, and perh. in OE. 
all of them, have gone over to the neuter. It is 
certain that the sense ‘side or board of a ship’ 
belongs to bord2; so prob. did that of ‘shield’, 
the original sense being ‘rim, limb, or border 
of the shield’; the sense ‘table’ is doubtful. 
(4) The WGer. dor</2 masc. ‘ border, edge, coast, 
side, ship’s side’ was adopted in Romanic, giving 
med.L. dordits, It., Sp., Pg. bordo, F. ford, In 
the ME. period, and subsequently, the French use 
of the word has in return greatly influenced the 
Eng., so that certain modern uses and phrases of 
doard are really from French. It is also possible 
that the development in ME. was in some points 
(see branch IJ.) due to Scandinavian uses.] 

I. A board of wood or other substance. 
bord :~OTeut. bordo(m.] 

1. A piece of timber sawn thin, and having con- 
siderable extent of surface ; usually a rectangular 
piece of much greater length than breadth; a thin 
plank. Rarely used without the article, as in 
made of board, i.e. of thin wood. 

Technically, éoard is distinguished from plank by its 
thinness : it ought to be more than 4 inches in width, and 
not more than 2} in thickness, but is generally much thinner. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gen. vi. 14 Wire de nu zenne arc of ahea- 
wenum bordum. ¢ 1300 A. Afis. 6415 Also hit weore an 
oken bord. 1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 126 Fyre all cleir Soyn 
throu the thik burd can appeir. 1393 Lancet. ?. PC. xu. 
239 He shop pe ship of shides and of bordes, ¢ 1440 York 
Myst. viii. 97 To hewe pis burde I wyll begynne. 1535 
CoverDate Zefh. ii. 14 Bordes of Cedre. 1596 Suaks. 
JMevch. WV. 1. iil. 32 Ships are but boords. 161 Bipte Acts 
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xxvil. 44 Some on boords, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. 1661 S. Partrince Doudle Scale Proport. 36 A plain 
Superficies, as a Board or Plank. 1716 8 Lavy M. W. 
Montacue Lett. I, xxxviii. 149 Covered .. with boards to 
keep out the rain. 1798 Soutury Sadllads, Cross Roads 25 
They carried her upon a board In the clothes in which she 
died. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 122 “The 
cheeks never muve, nae mair than gin they were hrods. 
1881 Mechanic 50. § 146 Floor boards are, or ought to be, 
an inch in thickness. Boards are generally distinguished 
as ‘half-inch board’, ‘three-quarter board’, etc. 

b. A flat slab of wood fitted for various pur- 
poses, indicated either contextually, or by some 
word prefixed, as troning-board, knife-board, etc., 
the backing, burnishing, cutting, gilding boards, 
used by bookbinders, etc., the dare dourids (of a 
floor). So BAcK-BoARD, ete. 

1552 Hutort, Bourde or shelf whervpon pottes are sette. 
@ 1837 Gr. Kennepy Anna Kass 144 Lying on a board to 
keep her figure straight. 1845 ELiza Acton Mod. Cookery 
xvi. (1852) 336 Dust a little flour over the board and paste- 
roller. 1864 Tennvson Grandmoth. 70 Pattering over the 
boards, she comes and goes at her will. 1866 Hoeme Lee 
Stlver Age 128 Laces fresh from the ironing-board. 

ce. spec. in pi. The stage of a theatre; hence 
in various phrases. Cf. Srace. 

21779 Garrick in Boswell Yohsson (1848) 490/1 The most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards, 1815 Scrtbbleo- 
mania 120 Vo gain a footing upon the theatrical boards. 
1838 Dickens Alem. Grimaldi i, He was brought out by 
his father on the boards of Old Drury. 1883 Forts. Rez. 
470 One of the inost honest actors that ever trod the hoards. 

2. A tablet orextended surface of wood, whether 
formed of a single wide board, or of scveral united 
at the edgcs. 

Used e.g. for educational purposes (black board), for 
stretching paper on in drawing, for moulding, for modelling, 
for kneading or making pastry on (6ahe-board, paste-board), 
for arithmetical calculations (see Asacus), for reflecting or 
reinforcing sound (souuding-board), for standing on ( foot- 
board), for springing or diving from (spring-board, diving- 
dourd), for tenporarily closing an aperture, chimney-place, 
window, etc., etc. Also extended to tablets of other material, 
€.g. papier-maché, similarly used. 

b. esp. (=notice-board.) A tablet upon which 
public notices and intimations are written, or to 
which they are affixed. 

Yo keep one’s name on the boards: to remain a member 
of a college (at Cambridge). : 

¢1340 Cursor Al, 16684 Abovyn his hed..a borde was 
made fast There-on was the tytle wretyn. ¢ 1400 Yivaine 
§ Caw. 186 A burde hung us biforn. .nowther of yren, ne 
oftre. 1566 Knox fist, Ref Wks. 1846 1. 227 Compelled 
to kyss a paynted brod (which thei called ‘ Nostre Dame’). 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 145 The strings of a Lute..do give a 
far greater Sound, by reason of the Knot and Board, and 
Concave underneath, 1692 Wasuincton tr. A/ilton’s Def 
Pop. vit. Wks. (1851) 179 Go on, why do you take away the 
Board [adacum}? Do you not understand Progression in 
Arithmetick 7? 1847 Tennyson Princ. u. 60 Which [statutes] 
hastily subscribed, We enter'd on the boards. 1870 F. 
Witson Ch. Lindisf. 100 On a board amidst the firs..is a 
second notification. 1883 Daily 7'et. 15 May 2/7 This hit 
[at cricket] caused three figures to appear on the board. 
1885 Free Ch. Coll. Calendar 21 The matriculation takes 
place in the Senate Hall at times indicated on the Board at 
the gate. 

ec. spec. The tablet or frame on which some 
games are played, as chess-board, draught-board, 
bagatelle-board, backgammon-board ; the frame 
used for scoring at cribbage. Often fig. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 6 The maner of the table, of the 
chesse borde. 1647 Warp Siw. Cobler 67 They will play 
away King, Queen..Pawnes, and all, before they will turn 
up the board. a 1674 Crarennon Hist, Red. (1704) III. 
xv. 497 There is scarce any thing but pawns left upon the 
board. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Jtélage Ser. 1. (1863) 217 
I cannot help suspecting that, board for board, we cribbage- 
players are as well amused as they [chess-players]. 1880 
Disraere “dso, viii. 35 The Tories..were swept off the 
board. 

3. A kind of thick stiff paper ; a substance formed 
by pasting or squeezing layers of paper together ; 
usually in combinations, as fasteboard, cardboard, 
milt-board, Bristol board, perforated board, 

1660 ict 12 Chas. [1, iv. Sched., Boards vocat. Past- 
boards for bookes. 

4. Bookbinding. Rectangular pieces of strong 
pasteboard used for the covers of books. A book 
tn boards has these only covered with paper; if they 
are covered with cloth it is 272 cloth boards ; if with 
leather, parchment, or the like, the book is 
bound, Yormerly (still occas.) the boards were of 


thin wood, as ‘an ancient tome in oaken boards’. 

1533 More A fol. iv. Wks. 850/2, I wil be bounden to eate 
it, though the ke be bounden in boardes. 1533-4 dct 
25 f/en. VI//, xv. § 1 Printed bookes. .bounde in bourdes, 
some in lether, and some in parchement. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer (Colophon), [‘I'o] sell this present booke..bounde 
in paste or in boordes. 1790 Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 
233 [he bookseller. .had not onein boards. 1832 4 thenzrumt 

0. 241. 375 Published in a neat pocket volume, cloth 
boards. 1852 Househ, lids. V1. 290 A little drab volume 
in boards. 1883 Fart. Rev. Apr. 495 In the case of really 
good books, ‘boards’ should always be regarded as tem- 
porary inadequate coverings. 


II. A table. [A doubtful sense of OF. bord; but 
common already in t2the. Cf. ON. 6073, used 
also as in sense 7, Sw., Da. 607%/.] 

+5. gen. A table, Ods. (exc. in specific senses.) 


953 


a1000 sigs. /’s. (Spelm.) Ixviiilix]. 23 'Bosw.) Geweorbe 
bord 0dde mese [zensa] heora beforan him. a 1300 Cursor 
A. 14733 Ulesus] pair bordes ouerkest, pair penis spilt. 
c1400 Afol, Loli. 57 Pe auteris of Crist are miaad pe bordis 
of chaungis. c1qg00 Destr. Frey 1657 ‘Vhere were bordis 
full bright..of Sedur tre fyn. c1470 Hesxrev [altace u. 
279 Sche gart graith up a hurd. . With carpetts cled. 7q% 
P. Parsons Newmarket 11. 24 That board of green cloth, 
the billiard-table. 

(With the following cf. also scnse 2 ¢.) 

b. Above board: open, openly, in the sight of 
all the company; sec ABOVE-BOARD, Similarly 
+ Under board: secretly, deceptively (ods.). 

1603 Sin C. Hevpon Yul. clstroé. ii. 67 After the fashion 
of iugglers, to occupie the minde of the spectatour, while 
in the meane time he plaies vuder board. 1620 RK. Car: 
PENTER Conscionable Chr. (1623) 118 All his dealings are 
square and above the boord. 1686 W. pe Britains /fict. 
Prud. xvi. 74 Keep formality above board, but Prudence 
and Wisdoin under Deck. 1841 L. [unr Seer us. (1864) 61 
All. .was open and above-board. 

ce. 7o swecp the board (at cards): to take all 
the cards, to pocket all the stakes. 

1680 Cottos in Singer //ist. Cards (1816) 346 He who 
hath five cards of a suit..sweeps the board. 1711 Pork 
Kafe Lock i. 50 Spadillio first .. Led off two captive trumps, 
and swept the board, 1822 Scott Nigel xxi, "Vis the sitting 
gamester sweeps the board. 

6. spec. A table used for meals; now, always, 
a table spread for a repast. Chiefly poctrca/, exe. 
in certain phrases, esp. in association with 4ed to 
denote domestic relations ; see BED 1c. + God’s 
board: an old name of the Lord’s table, or Com- 
munion table ina church. + 70 begin the board: 


to take precedence at table. 

a1200 Moral Ode 307 in Lamb. Hom. 179 Be-fore godes 
borde. c1z00 7'rin, Coll, Hom. 93 Mi bord is maked. 
Cumed to borde. a 1225 Aucr. KX. 324 Hwon gredie hundes 
stonded biuoren pe borde. 1340 Ayer, 235 Hi seruep 
at godes borde. ¢ 1386 Cnavucer /’rol. 52 Fful ofte tyme 
he hadde the bord bigonne. c1440 Gesta Romt. (1879) 
259 Afor mete, whenne the bordes er sette and made 
redye. c1q4s0 S’yv Benes (1887) 1957 Palmer, thou semest 
best to me.. Begyn the borde, i the pray. 1484 Arpon 
Ch. Acts (Surtees Soc.) 162 Here I take the, Mar- 
garet, to my hanfest wif, to hold and to have, at bed and 
at burd, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 With 
humble & reuerent loue go to the borde of god. 1553 
Primer in Liturgies Eau, V'1,(1844) 375 Pray we to God the 
Almighty Lord..To send his blessing on this board. 1561 
Hoeevausn Hom. Afoth, 27a, And when thou wilt ryse 
from the borde or supper. 1606 Hottanpo Sueton. 38 In- 
viting a friend to his bourd. 1636 Featty Clavis Alyst. 
340 To present ourselves at the Lord’s board. 1815 Scott 
Ld. of Istes w. xvii, Gleaming o'er the social board. 1862 
Trottore Orley F. viii: (ed. 4) 56 He looked at the banquet 
which was spread upon his board. 1869 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. (1876) IH. xi. 12 The wife whom he had once driven 
away from his hearth and board. 

b. 2A wooden tray. (Cf. sense 2.) 

2c 1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 464 There he them warned..To 
take up the bordes everychone..Full lowe he set hym on 
his kne, And voyded his borde full gentely. 


7. transf. Food served at the table ; daily meals 
provided in a lodging or boarding-house according 
to stipulation; the supply of daily provisions ; 
entertainment. Often joined with ded or fodging. 


(Cf. ON. vera a bordi med to be at board with.] 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & YT. 464 Sche wolde 
suffre him no thing for to pay For bord ne clothing. 1465 
Mara. Paston Lett. 505 II. 193 He payth for hys borde 
wykely xx. 1466 Wann, & Househ. Exp, 211 For v. 
mennes bord..ijs. xd. 1575 Brief Disc. Proud. Frauckford 
(1846) 145 In a great deale off dett..for their necessar 
bourde. 1636-46 Row //ist. Airk (1842) Pref. 26 Till 
suld see how his burd suld be payit. 1856 OtmsteD Slave 
States 47 Let them find their own board. 

b. The condition of boarding at another's house. 

a1658 CLevetanD Gen. Poems (1677) 29 Or break up 
House, like an expensive Lord, That gives his Purse a Sob, 
and lives at Board, 1632 Firco & Mass. Fatal Dow. 1v. 
i, Young ladies appear as if they came from board last week 
out of the country. 

8. A table at which a council is held; ence, a 


meeting of such a council round the table. 

1575-6 Lansdowne MS, 21 in Thynne Auimady, (1865) 
Introd. 53 Called before the highe boorde of thee counsell. 
a 1674 CLarENDoN (L.) Detter acquainted with affairs than 
any other who sat then at that board. 1702 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3840/t One of the Clerks of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Green-Cloth. 1828 Scott F. As. Merth EH. 5 Taking a place 
at the council board. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 443 
‘The new King..took his place at the head of the board. 
Ibid. 11. 73 His gloomy looks showed how little he was 
pleased with what had passed at the board. 

b. Hence: The company of persons who meet 
at a council-table ; the recognized word for a body 
of persons officially constituted for the transaction 
or superintendence of some particular business, in- 
dicated by the full title, as Board of Control, B. of 
Trade, B. of Commissioners, B.of Directors, B. of 
Guardians, Local (Government) Board, Sanitary 
Board, School Board. 

1613 Suans. Hew. 1°71, 1. i. 79 The Honourable Boord 
of Councell. 1635 Nausxton Frag. Reg. in Phanix 
(1707) I. 190 In the ordinary course of the Board. 1712 
STEELE Spec’. No. 478 » 14, I would propose that there be 
a board of directors, 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 
1832 I, 249 We want no instructions froin boards of trade, 


or from any other board. 1796 (/t/e) Report of the Board of 
Health, at the first annual Meeling, May 27, 1804 Han- 
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sard’s Part, Deb. 1. 1168 By command of the Master 
General and Board of Ordnance. 1838 Dickens O. 72st 
ii, ‘Bow to the board,’ said Bumble, Oliver..seeing no 
board but the table, fortunately bowed to that. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Ang. IL. 195 The treasurer had been 
succeeded by a board, of which a Papist was the head. 
1863 H. Cox /usfrt. 11, ix. 732 It is carried into execution 
by fecal Boards. 

9. Any piece of furniture resembling a table; 
with various defining words, as dressing board 
a dresser, sédeboard a side table; also, the platform 
on which tailors sit while sewing, ete. 

1400 Test, “der. (1836) I. 260 Unum platyngborde..vj. 
brade bordes beste in domo, 1601 F. “Fare sflouseh. Ord. 
Edw, 17, (1876) 68 Every messe that commeth front the 
dressing bourd. 1807 Cranue /’ar, Keg. u. 162 By trade 
a tailor. again he’d mount the hoard. 


ITI. A shield. [OU. dord?: if orig. ‘ border’ 
or ‘rim’.] 
+10. A shield. Obs. 
aro00 Elene 114 1Gr.) Deer wars borda gehrec. ¢ 1205 Lavy. 
9283 His gold ileired bord. c1400 Vestry. Troy s627 He 
it hym so hetturly. on the shild, pat he breke burgh the 
burd. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. IIE. 457 Content he wes 
.-On fit to fecht withoutin ony hors, Doublet alane, with- 


outin ony bourd. ; , 
V. A border, side, coast. [O1!. dor? ; lost in 


MI. and replaced by F. dord.] 

1]. The border or side of anything; a hem; an 
edge; a coast. Odés. exc. in seaboard, sca-coast. 

c897 K. Aierrp Gregory's Past, Pref. 2 «Sw.) Hu hi., 
sibbe innan bordes zehtoldon..and hu mon utan bordes.. 
lare hider on lond sohte. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 159 
Spures vnder, Of hry3t golde vpon silk bordes. ¢ 1420 Pal. 
lad, on Hush, ww. 149 [In other place a borde of hem [plants] 
let make. 1513 Dotctas sEnets x1. ii. 36 Twa robbis..Of 
tich purpour and styf burd of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 1. 369 Out of Denmark be se burd mony myle. 1600 
Dymmox /reland (1843) 34 The approaches. .should he.. 
carryed to the board of the counterscarp. 1874 MAHAFFEY 
Soc. Life Greece viii. 243 ‘To venture down from the hill 
forts to the sea board. 

V. A ship’s side. [OK. dordf?: reinforced by 
OF. éord, and perh. by ON. 6070, Da. ord.) 

12. Naut. The side of a ship. \See ABOARD.) 
Now only in phrases, as within board, without 
board ; over (the) board, over the sbip’s side, out of 
the ship, into the sea; zeather-board (see quot.). 
(See also the following, and cf. LarBoanrp, STAR- 
BOARD, etc.) 

arooo Cxdmon’s Gen. 1354 \Gr.) Da be-utan beop earce 
bordum. cr2os Lay. 1518 Ne cuime 3e neauer widuten 
scipes bord. c1325 4. A, Addit. #*. C. 211 Berez me [Jonah] 
to be borde & babepes me per-oute. 2a 1400 .Vorte Arth. 
1699 Iroghte us..to Bretayne .. with-in [s|chippe-burdez. 
1420 Chron, Vilod, 867 Fast by pe shippus bord. c 1430 
S37 Gener. 364 Shuld cast hem ouer the ship bord. 1470 85 
Matory Arthur (1816) II. 328 They came within board. 
1513 Dovctas #ucis wi, x, 21 And within burd hes brocht 
That faithfull Greik. ¢ 1532 Lo. Berners Afmov 478 Huon 
..stode Ienynge ouer the shyppe bord beholding the see. 
1630 Wapswortu SA. Pilyr. v. 38 They..brought vs from 
the Prow to the board of the Gally to helpe them in rowing. 
1650 T. Frovseit Gale of Opport. (1652) 31 ‘The Marriners 
they cast him over Ship-board, 1829 Marryat /. WWiddmiay 
x, I,.kept..myanger within board. c1850 Radim, Vavig, 
(Weale) 160 Without-board, without the ship. I rthin-board, 
within the ship. 1867 Smyru Saslor's Word-bk., Weather. 
board, that side of the ship which is to windward. 

b. By the board: (down) by thc ship's side, 
overboard, as Zo stip by the board: ‘to slip down 
a ship's side’ (Smyth Sarlor's Word-6k.). To 
come, go, etc. by the board: to fall overboard, to 
go for good and all, to be ‘carricdaway’. Zo try 
by the board: to try boarding. Also fg. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Wés. 1. oil In this fight their 
Reare-Admirals Maine Mast was shot by the boord. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 60/3 Our Main-stay, and our Main Top- 
Mast..came all by the board. 1666 Perys Diary 11 Feb., 
The storms..have driven back three or four of them with 
their masts by the board, 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4¢98/3 All 
her Masts came by the board. 1836 Marevat Sidsh. Easy 
Ue, 210 Captain Wilson, therefore, resolved to try her 
by the board. 1856 Loncr. Hreck /lesp. xix, Her rattling 
shrouds, all sheathed in ice, With the masts, went by the 
board. 1859 <iutobiog. Beggar Boy 14 Every instinct and 
feeling of humanity goes by the board. 1875 Wuitxey 
Life Lang. vi. 103 A class of grammatical distinctions 
which have gone by the board. 

ec. On board: on one side, close alongside of 
a ship or shore) ; also as pfref., short for on board 
of. (See also 14.) Zo day (a ship) on board: to 
place one’s own ship alongside of (it) for the pur- 
pose of fighting. 70711 on board (of), to fall on 
board (of): tit. to run against, fall foul of (a ship) ; 
Jig. to make an attack, fall, «fon (a person or 
thing), On even board with: exactly alongside 
with ; fig. on even terms with, ‘square’ with. 

¢1§05 Dunsar Gold. Targe 55 Hard on burd vnto the 
blomyt medis..Aryvit scho. 1630 Bratnwait Lng. Gentl. 
(1641) 331 Hee hath kept himselfe on even boord with all 
the world. 1655 Grurnaie Chr. ta Arm. i. (1669! 2/1 His 
hungry soul for want of better food, falls on board upon the 

Devil's chear. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1202/3 The Glorteux 
. laid the A rms of Leyden on Board, which took Fire, and 
was burnt. 1707 /hid. No. 4380/3 We saw..a cluster of 5 
or 6 Ships on board each other. 1720 De For Capt. Sirgte- 
fox ili. 40 Keeping the coast close on board. 1797 NELSON 
in A. Duncan 47/1 1806) 41 The San Nicholas lufhng up, the 
San Josef fell on board her. 1829 Makrrvar /. .Wikdmay 
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iii, A large. .frigate ran on board of us. 1860 Wer. Jar. 
Mag VII. 172 It is better to keep the land on board as far 
as Solitary Isle. 

d. Board on board, (corruptly) doard and board, 
board by board: side by side, close alongside of 
each other. [=Fr. bord @ bord 14th c. in Littre, 
also ON, bord 20 ord.) 

c 1480 Loneticn Grad? xxxix. 370 It {a shipe] aproched so 
ny, l’yl bord on bord they weren, 1614 RateiGu Hist. Wordd 
\. i. § 6 When they were (as we call it) boord and boord, 
that is when they brought the Gallies sides together. 1634 
W. Woop New ne. Prosf.1.i, Roome for 3 Ships to come in 
board and board. 1697 Loud. Gas. No. 3278/3 A Fight of 
several hours Board by Board. 1761 Chron. in sinn. Keg. 
64/2 The Ships were board and board three different times, 
which occasioned great slaughter on both sides. 

+13. poeticatty in OF.) A ship. Oés. 

ax000 Elene 238 (Gr.) Bord oft onfeng .. yda swengas, 
w1000 Guomica 188 (Gr.) He..drugad his ar on borde. 
61328 £. £. Addit. P. B. 470 Bryngez pat bry3t vpon borde. 

14. On board beside the technical sense in 12 c) 
has now, in common use, the meaning: On or in 
a ship, boat, etc. ; into or on to a ship. That this 
expression is elliptical, is witnessed by the fuller 
form on shif-board cf. ME. ‘ within schippe 
burdez’ in 12), and the construction ‘on board 
of the ship’, or ‘ on board the ship’ where it is 
perhaps often supposed that * board” means the 
deck), 

Ox board appears to be a later expansion (cf. afoot, on 
foot) of Anoaro, a-lord, and this to have been taken directly 
from Fr. & bord, as in aller ou nonter & bord, étre & bord, 
short for az bord du vaisseau, in which ford ‘ship’s side’ 
comes contextually 10 be equal to ‘ship’ itself. Similar 
phrases are used in other modern Teut. langs., as Du. aax 
boord, Ger. ax bord, Sw., Da. ow skibsbord. Although 
on borde occurs poetically in OE., and wfor borde in ME., 
in sense of ‘in, upon ship’, these appear to have no his- 
torical connexion with the later e-board, which begins about 
1500, and on écard, which appears late in the 17th c. 

1688 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 450 Sir John Nar- 
borough .. died on ship board. 1705 Appison /faly 6 A 
Capuchin who was on Board with us. 1768 Tucker Zé. 
Vat. 11. 528 ‘The common sailor will not return on board. 
¢ 1800 P. Hoare Soxg, On board of the Arethusa. 1835 
Makryat Jac. Farth/. i, He went on shore for my mother, 
and came on board again. 1840 — Poor Fack xxiii, The 
captain. .had his grog on board. 

b. Ox board is used as prep. for 07 board of. 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2847/3 They .. put on board her 10 
French Men. 173x1 /6id. No. 4887/3 From on Board Sir 
Edw. Whittaker, off the Lizard. 1720 De For Caft. 
Singleton xvi. 270 Nor would we let any of our men go on 
board them, or suffer any of their men to come on board us. 
2847 Grote Greece 1. xlvii. IV. 189 They were placed on 
board a fleet. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 74 This man 
Stesilaus has been seen by him on board ship. 

ce. transf. in U.S.). Inor into a railway train, 
tram-car, omnibus, etc. 

1872 Mark Twain /uxoc. Abr. xii. 79 Once on board, the 
train will not start till your ticket has been examined. 1881 
Daily News 7 Sept. 5/4 (U.S. Corresp.) Tne train started 
at 6.30, having on board Mrs. Garfield and her daughter. 
1883 //arfer’s Mag. 847/1 She .. found herself .. on board 
the other train. 

15. Nau. Sideward direction (in reference to the 
ship’s course); the course of a ship when tacking. 
To make boards: totack. Zo make short boards: 
to tack frequently. 
+ To sat! on another board: to take another course 
of conduct. Cf. Tack. 

(Of Fr. origin: cf. Fr. vérer de bord to turn the ship's 
side in another direction ; coxrir des bords to tack. Cf. 
SYARBOARD and LArBoaRD used as directions in reference 
to a ship’s course.] 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 73 Seing her husband wes 
dede, scho began to sail onane uthir burde. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scotland (1858) 1.17 Thai salit.. Ay be ane burd fyve 
dais and fyve nycht. 31596 Sir F. VerE Com. 30 Making 
still toward them upon one board. 1685 Cotton Montaigne 
HII. 456 ‘Yo this and that side I make tacks and bords. 
1772-84 Coux Voy. (1790 IV. 1404 We passed the night in 
making short boards, 1837 Marrvat Dog-Fieud xiii, 
Standing in..to make a long board upon the next tack. 
1862 Harper's Mag. 1884) Jan. 229/1 The tendency was 
tu give her a stern beard [2 e. to sail her stern first]. 1875 
‘sresenence’ Brit. Sports u. vin. i. § 5 The vessel will do 
it in two boards if there be room in the channel. 

VI. In Coal-mining. 

16. The name given in some colliery districts to 
cach cutting or excavation in the direction of the 
working in the method called ‘ board-and-pillar’, 
or ‘post-and -stall’ work; ‘a passage driven 
across the fibres or grain of the coal’,  NVew- 
ca lle Mintng Terms. 

{Found in beginning of r&the.: the coal was then dragged 
from the * face’ in sledges over wooden boards or deals laid 
down as ‘ways’. It is suggested that doard thus came to 
mean ‘way’, ‘passage.’ Cf. hoardways Course in 18.) 

1708 Compleat Collier, A yard and quarter wide for a 
headways. and out of this it is we turn off the boards or 
other workings for every particular hewer. 1839 Penny 
Cyc. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages or bords 
ubout eight yards apart, communicating with each other 
by narrower passages or ‘headways’. 1860 Forvyce Coad, 
efc. >2 The hewers working at the fice of the bords or the 
pillar workings. 1875 Uri. Dect. Arts IM. 326 Working 
with pillars and rooms or boards, styled post and stall. 

There are ‘narrow-boards’, ‘ Pavelitesieards”. * stow- 
boards’, the ‘ mother’s yate or common going board’, et. 
—R, Oliver Heslop, Corbridge.) 


Also in some fig. phrases, as ~ 
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VII. Comé, and Aurib, 

17. General comb., chiefly attrib., as (sense 1) 
board-tining, -work ; board-buill, adj. ; (sense 6) 
board-end, -head, -kiife ; (sense 8) board-house, 
-miinisler, -officer, -room. 

1837 HawTHorRNE Amr. Note-Bhs. (1871) 1. 46 *Board- 
built and turf-buttressed hovels. @ 1652 Brome Damoisedle 
iv.i, A *Boordsend-King, a pay-all in a Tavern, 18z0 
Scott Adéot xxiii, Take thy place at the board-end, and 
refresh thyself after thy journey. 1637 RuTHERFoRD Le(/?. 
civ. (1862) I. 264, I wonder what He meaneth to put such 
a slave at the *board-head. @1758 Ramsay Poevrs (1844) 
82 Sat up at the boord-head. 1772 Witson in PAil. Trans. 
LXIII. 62 The *Board-house, which is a large building for 
the use of the *board-officers. c1q40 Prop. Pari. 44 
*Boordeknyfe, azezsacula. 1530 Paisar. 200/1 Borde knyfe, 
covteav deescuicr, 1899 JEFFERIES Wild Life in S. County 
159 The same *board-lining of the window. 1801 Hunt1Nc- 
ton Bank of Faith 30 ‘They were *board-ministers, or 
ministers belonging to the board. 1836 Dickens Sk. Sozi, 
Amiserable-looking woman is called into the *board-reom. 
1825 Bro. Fonathan 1.8 The snow .. driving thro’ every 
nook and crevice of the *board-work. 

18. Special comb. board coal, a kind of coal 
resembling wood in its markings; board-fellow, 
a companion at table, a messmate ; + board-form, 
a trapezium; + board-land (see BoRD-LAND) ; 
board-man, a man who carries advertisement 
boards, a ‘sandwich man’; board - measure, 
superficial measure applied to boards; board- 
money = Boarb-WaGEs ; board-nail, a spike or 
large brad; board-rule, a scale for finding the 
superficial area of a board without calculation ; 
+ boardstock, a piece of timber to be sawn into 
boards; boardway’s course, ‘the direction per- 
pendicular to the cleavage of the coal’ (Coa?- 
trade Terms, Northid. & Durh,, 1851). Also 
BoaRD-CLOTH, -SCHOOL, -WAGES. 

1760 Mictes in PAil. Trazs. L1.537 That which they 
call the wood coal, or *board coal, from the resemblance 
which the pieces have to the grain of deal boards. 1811 
J. Pinkerton Petrad. I. 596 Straight flat pieces, three or 
four feet in Iength, which are called board-coal. 1382 
Wyciir Fudg. xiv. 11 Thei 30uen to him *bordfelawis 
thretti. 1741 RicHaroson Pazuiela (1824) I. 102 Be you 
once more bed-fellows and board-fellows, 1551 RecorpE 
Pathw, Kuowl. 1, Def., Called of the Grekes trapezia..may 
be called in englishe *borde formes. 1884 Cassedl’s Faut. 
Mag, Dec. 32 The announcements were borne by a gang of 
unhappy *board-men. 1656 H, Puituiprs Purch. Patt. (1676) 
142 Draw the like line for* Board measure. 1809 R. LANc- 
FORD /utrod. Trade 62 *Board Money, and Small Charges. 
1866 RocErs Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 498 The spike or * board- 
nails of the records. 1619 Sir R. Boyce in Lisenore Papers 
(1886) I, 217, 240 tymber trees .. wherof most is squared 
and reserved for *boordstocks. 1623 E. Wynne in Whit- 
bourne Newfoundland 105 Wee got home as many boord- 
stocks, as afforded vs aboue two hundred boords. 

Board (boeid‘, v. Forins: 4-6 borde, 5-7 
bord, 6-7 boord, bourd, 6 boarde, Sc. burd, 6- 
board. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. dorder; in senses 4 
to g influenced by F. adorder. Cf. ABorp.] 

T. Related to doard =side of a ship, coast. 

1. ¢rans. a. To come close up to or alongside (a 
ship), usually for the purpose of attacking ; to 
lay on boaid, or fall on board of. b. In later 
use, To go on board of or enter (a ship), usually 
in a hostile manner. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 450 So cruelly assaylyd yt they were 
borded or they myght be rescowyd. 1530 Pasar. 460/1, I 
bordeashyppe. . Jabordevne nanire. 1601 SHaks. Twel. N. 
v. i, 65 This is he that did the 7iger boord. 1672 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 700/'4 ‘The Cambridge boarded one of the biggest 
of them, having beaten all her Men from the Decks, but.. 
did not venture to let any of her Menenter her. 1706 /d7d. 
No. 4204/3 A..Privateer came up with her .. boarded her, 
and lash’d her fast, in which manner they fought two hours. 
1797 Netson in A. Duncan Lz (1806) 43 In boarding the 
San Nicholas .. we lost about seven killed. 1882 HAMLEY 
Trascaden Hall 1). 251 Vhe English vessel had. .grappled 
the enemy and finally boarded her, the boarding party being 
Ied by the captain. 

Jig. 1580 Lyty Euphues 333 Ladyes pretende a great 
skyrinishe at the first, yet are boorded willinglye at the last. 

+e. intr. 7o board with (in sense a.) Obs. 

¢ 1460 Fortescur Ads. § Lim. Mon. (1714) 43 Allthe Kyngs 
Navye schall not suffice to bord with Caryks, and other grete 
Schippis. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 102 We had 
taken the Vice-Admirall, the first time shee bourded with us. 

d. aédso?. (in sense b.) 

1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. 11. xvi. 70 Their general 
practice is to board iinmediately. 1803 in Nicolas Désf. 
Velson V. 186 note, Lieutenant Jones, in boarding, was 
mortally wounded, 1846 AXNoLp //ist. Rowe 11. x). 575 
To enable their men. .to decide the battle by boarding, 

2. /rans. To go on board of, embark on. 

1597 WARNER 4/6. Eng., ‘ncidos 325 Hee boording his 
Shippes .. left Carthage. 1883 II. M. Kennepy tr, Tex 
Brink's E. E. Lit. 232 Vhe fisherman prepares a ship, which 
he boards with his wife and children. 

b. ¢rausf. (in U.S.) To enter (a railway train, 
etc. ; to enter in a hostile or forcible way. 

1879 Good IWVords Jan. 50 The tramps had boarded a 
train 50 miles away. 

+ 3. ¢rans. To put or take on board ship. Ods. 

1542 in //ard, Misc. ({Malh.) 1. 243 A great nombre of the 
Spanyardes beyng caryed and borded. 1593 P. Nicioxs 
Drake Revived in Arb. Garner V.558 Boarding and stowing 
our provisions, 


BOARDEN. 


4, fig. To approach, ‘make up to’, accost, ad- 
dress, ‘assail’; tomake advancesto. Cf. Accosr. 

@ 1547 Eart Surrey ued ww. 395 At length her self 
bordeth Aeneas thus. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 332 Phi- 
lautus .. began to boord hir in this manner. 1596 SPENSER 
Ff. Q. 11.11. 5 Whom thus at gaze the palmer gan to bord 
With goodly reason. 1600 Fairrax Zasso xix. Ixxvii, With 
some courtly tearmes the wench he bords, 1642 R. Car- 
PENTER L.xperience 1. Med. 111, 56 When the body is, .borded 
by a sicknesse. «1726 VanuruGH False Fr. 1. 1.97 What 
. -do you expect from boarding a woman., already heart and 
soul engag’d to another? 

5. itr. Of a ship: To tack; to sail athwart 
the wind on alternate sides, so that the general 
course is against the wind. Also ¢o board to and 
again, lo board tt, to board it up. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seanan’s Gran. ix. 39 Vhis we call 
boording or beating it vp vpon a tacke in the winds eye. 
@ 1631 Donne Serui. (1839) 1V. 307 It is well .. if we can 
beat out a Storm at Sea with Boarding-to-and-again. 168z 
WHELER Journ, Greece 1, 286 They resolved .. to bord it 
till Morning. 1692 in Capt. Suzith’s Seainau's Gram. xvi, 
To wake a board, or board it up, is to turn to Windward. 

+6. éraus. To border on, approach; ¢7/r. to lie 
close 6y, border zefor. 

1596 SPENSER FQ. 1v. xi. 43 The stubborne Newre [Nore], 
whose waters gray By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord. 
1610 P. HoLtanp Camdeu's Brit. 1. 242, 1636 Fames /ter 
Lanc. 4 In awan fainte paleness boarding death. 

II. Related to Joarad=thin wood, etc. 

7. ¢rans. To cover or furnish with boards. 70 
board over: to cover with boarding. Zo board 
up: to close with boarding. 

1530 Patscr. 460/1 Let your parlour be boorded. 1677 
Moxon Jlech. Exerc.(1703) 153 The Floors being Boarded. 
1885 Howe.ts S. Lapham I. ili. 77 Many of the house- 
holders had boarded up their front doors. /é7d¢. iv. 89 The 
floors were roughly boarded over. 

+b. To put ina coffin; to bury. Sc. Ods. 

1535 STEwWarT Cron. Scot. 11. 687 Syne in Tynmouth.. 
Tha burdit him thair richt solempnitly. 

e. Bookbinding. To bind (a book) in boards. 

1813 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) 1V. 5: The demand 
for these continuing faster than they can be boarded. 1857 
Buckze in A. Huth Zz I. 132, I should prefer having the 
whole impression boarded at once. 

IIT. Related to doard=table, regular meals. 

8. trans. To provide (a lodger, etc.) with daily 
meals; now generally to supply with both food and 
lodging ata fixed rate. See also Boarpine vd/. 5b. 7. 

1599 SHaks. /Zex. V, 1. i. 35 We cannot lodge and board 
a dozen or fourteene Gentlewomen. 1662 FULLER H/orthies 
(1840) III. 308 In his own house he boarded and kept full 
four and twenty scholars. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6265/4 At 
Mrs, Grandmaison’s School .. young Gentlewomen are 
Boarded. 

9. intr. To have stated meals as a lodger at 
another person’s house ; to be supplied with food 
and lodging at a fixed rate; to live with a family 
as one of its members for a stipulated charge. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. |xiii. 48 To paie for boord, 
where euer this flock boords. 1667 Perys Diary (1879) 1V. 
332 My boy’s time, when I boarded at Kingsland. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 296 » 6 Gentlemen and Ladies, who 
board in the same House. 1850 W. Irvine Goddsinith 
xxxiv. 324 He had engaged to board with the family. 

10. causal. To place at board. So éo board out. 

1655 Francion 69 He..boorded me with the Master of the 
College at Lysieux. 1876 Lowe Aznong my Bks. Ser. 1. 
203 The boys were boarded amony the dames of the village. 
Mod. Many workhouse children are now boarded out with 
cottagers. 

Boardable (bo-1dab'l), 2. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That can be boarded, as a ship; fig. that can 
be approached or accosted; approachable, affable. 

1611 Cotcr., Adordable, affable, abbordable, approach- 
able, boordable. {In inod. Dicts.] 

Boardage, obs. form of BorDAGE. 


+ Boa'rd-cloth. Ods. or worth dial. Also 
5 borclothe. A cloth used to cover a table, a 
table-cloth. 

cx2z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 Hire bord clodes ben makede 
wite. 1iq11 £. &. IWidls (1882) 19 A boorde clope with .ij. 
towelles of deuaunt. c1s05 Dunbar Flyting 206 Thy burd 
claith neidis no spredding. 3552 Hv vost, Bourde cloth, or 
carpet. 1839 Cuuberld. & Westmoreld, Dialogues 13 Spin 
tow for bord claiths en sheets. 


Boa‘rded, f//. a. [f. Boarp v.+-ED1.] 

1. Made of or furnished with boards or planks. 

1444 Test. Ebor, (1855) 11. 100 Lego eidem optimum bor- 
detbed in le withdrawyng-chaumbre cum curtens pendenti- 
bus circa idem. 1857 BoorokE Sleep in Babees Bh. (1868) 
248 Nor lye in no lowe Chambre, excepte it be boorded. 
1662 GERBIER Princ. (1665) 29 Uhe first Stories ought rather 
to he vaulted than boarded. 1769 Priestvey in 7/22. Trans. 
LIX. 65 A dry boarded floor. 1806 A. Duncan Nedson's 
Fun. 13 A boarded partition., was erected. 

2. Bound in boards. 

1842 Penny Alag, X1. 381 A boarded book is attached to 
its covers.. by the boards being pasted to the blank leaves. 

3. Provided with board (i. e. stated meals) as a 


lodger at another person’s house. 

1884 H. M. Stantey in Pad/ AJadd G. 8 Aug. 1/2 Boarded 
justice would soon become mockery. 

+Boarden, «. Ods. [f. Boarp sd.+-EN 1] 
Made of boards. 

1454 Test. Fbor. (1855) 1]. 173 Y¢ borden bed that I lye in. 
¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 509 Burdyn durs and loks. 
1485 /zv. in Ripor Ch. Acts 365 Borden bedde. 


BOARDEN. 


+ Boa‘rden,v. Ods. [f. asprec.+-EN *.] érans. 
To floor or lay with boards. 

1ssz Huroet, Eourden, or make of bourdes. 1641 Best 
Farm, Bks, (1856) 24 The roome wheure the wooll lyeth 
shoulde allwayes bee bordened under foote. 

Boarder (béex1da1). Forms: 6-7 boorder, 
6 bourder, Sc. buirdir, 7 border, 7- boarder. 
[f. Boarp v, +-ER 1] 

1. One who boards, or has his food, or food and 
lodging, at the house of another for compensation ; 
one who lives in a boarding-house or with a family 
as one of its members, at a fixed rate. Sfee. a 
boy.who boards and lodges at a school, as dis- 
tinguished from the day-doy who comes and goes 
daily, and the day-doarder who remains at school 
for dinner, but goes home at night. 

1530 Parscr. 199/2 Boorder that gothe to borde, com- 
mensal. 1576 Newton tr. Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 43 Some 
Schoole-masters.. pinch their poore Pupils and Boorders by 
the belly. 16z0 R. Seton //ist, W/. & S. Rep. Lelinton 
Papers (1885) No. 128. 45 Iles preceis price of his buirdirs 
sitting at tabill istuo hunder merk. 1740 J. Clarke La'uc. 
Youth 190 A Boarding-school, where none but Boarders 
are received. 1882 J. ILawtnorne Fort, Fool. xiv, This.. 
woman..did not pretend to know who those boarders of 
hers really were. ; 

2. Onc who boards (an enemy’s) ship. 

31769 Fatcontrk Dict, .Varine ae F iij b, If the boarder 
is repulsed. 1797 Netson in A. Duncan Léfe (1806) 41 
Calling for the boarders, [1] ordered them to board, 1862 
THorseury Lerner 1. 337 Whe French. .closing their lower- 
deck port, for fear of the boarders. 

3. One who puts the boards on books. 

1882 Daily News 28 Dec. 5/2 ‘Boarders’, or they who” 
‘board ’ books, stitchers, and other toilers. 


Boarder, var. of BourDER Odés. a jouster. 
Boarding, vé/. sé. [f. Boarp v.+-1nG 1] 
1. az, The action of coming close up to, or 


of entering (a ship), usually in a hostile manner. 

tggt Raceicu Last Fight Rev. 21 The voleis, bourdings, 
and entrings. 169: Loud. Gaz. No. 2719/3 He thrice re- 
pulsed the Enemy, who boarded him, but at the fourth 
boarding was taken. 1801 Netson in A. Duncan Lé/ (1806) 
196, I directed the attack to be made by four divisions of 
boats, for boarding. 

+ 2. The action of approaching or accosting. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VII, X1. 49 The bordyng of th- 
Emperour soo playnly in the matier of the warre. 1636 
Heacey 7heophrast. 49 A troublesome bourding and as- 
saulting of those, with whom we have to doe. 

+3. Naut. The action of tacking. Ods. 

a 1618 Rateicu Royal Nazy 10 That shee stay well, when 
bourding and turning on a wind is required. 

4. The act of covering or furnishing with boards ; 
the mass of boards so used, a structure of boards. 

1552 Hutokt, Bourdinge, or ioynynge of bourdes together. 
1663 Gersier Counsel 22 The boraiee ..is much subject to 
rott. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xli. 460 The wooden 
palisades and boarding. .took fire. P 

5. Currying. ‘The treatment of leather with a 
graining-board. (See Ure Dict. Arts III. 97.) 

1870 Eng. Vech. 11 Feb. 534/3 When dry, repeat the 
boarding, and you will have a good Memel grain. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 278/1 The ‘boarding’ makes them 
{hides] very pliable. 7. 

6. The supplying of stated meals ; the obtaining 
of food, or food and lodging, at another person’s 
house for a stipulated charge. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. . xxiv. (1638) 102 To pay for the 
chamber and boording a certain summe, etc. a 1667 CowLev 
College Wks. 1710 II. 621 For the lodging and boarding of 
young scholars. 1861 Aedbel lar Clerk’s Diary (1866) 255 
‘The boarding of my family comes to more than my salary. 

7. Comb., as (sense 1) boarding-brand, -bridge, 
-nelting (a netting put round the ship to hinder 
the enemy’s attacks), -prse; (sense 4) doarding- 
shop; boarding-book, a register for recording 
particulars of every ship boarded (Smyth Sarlor’s 
!Vord-bk.); boarding-house, a house in which 
persons board ; boarding-out, the obtaining of 
stated meals at another person’s house ; the placing 
of destitute children in families where they are 
treated as members. Also BoARDING-SCHOOL. 

1875 Beprorp Seélor'’s Pocket-bk, vi. ‘ed. 2) 223 When 
boarding foreign men-of-war the *boarding book should 
not be taken on board. 1814 Bvron Corsair 1. vii, Be the 
edge sharpen’d of my “boarding-brand. 1878 Bosw. Smitu 
Carthage 105 Had they been less afraid of the *boarding- 
bridges, (the left wing] must ere this have been victo- 
rious, 2823 BextHam .Vot Paul 355 The priests, in whose 
“boarding-house he was. 1837 Hawtnorxe Amer. Note- 
Bks. (1871) I. 71 A nice, comfortable, boarding-house 
tavern without a bar. 1883 //arper's Mag. Jan. 235/1, 1 
was calling on a. .friend ina high and narrow city boarding- 
house, 1833 Marrvat /”. Stu ple 1863) 252 The *boarding 
nettings.. were tied up to the yard-arms, and presented a 
formidable obstacle to our success, 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. ww. vi. (1876) 608 The *boarding-out system has lately 
been engrafted on our poor-law. 1886 Pal/ Mal/ G. 1 Jan. 
4/1 Boarding-out..means the placing in select homes, and 
with select foster-parents, destitute healthy children under 
the age of twelve years. 3801 //ist. Enrope in Ann, Reg. 
269/1 Our men were provided with *Boarding-pikes, toma- 
hawks and cutlasses only. 1835 Marrvat Pacha v, We 
received them with .. boarding-pikes. 1842 Penny Mag. 
XI. 378 The *‘boarding-shop’ .. wherein all the operations 
are conducted for binding books in cloth boards. 


Boarding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.) 
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1. That boards (a ship). 

19797 Hot.crort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) LV. xci. 163 The 
boarding Romans. 1829 Marryat /*. J/ididmay v, He had 
not been of the boarding party. 

2. That boards in another person’s house. 

1860 Mrs. Srorror» Prlot’s Wife in Casguet Lit.(1877) 
IV. 7/2 She despised these hoarding people, . 

Boarding - school. <A school in which 
scholars are boarded as wellas taught. Also ad/tri. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1180/4 in Oaford there is set up a 
Boarding School for young Gentlewomen iby John Waver, 
Master in the Art of Dancing. 1713 Swirt Cadenus and 
V. 767 A hlockhead with melodious voice In boarding- 
schools can have his choice. 1812 A.vaminer 28 Dec. 
827,1 Every..boarding-school miss. 1884 al/ Mall G. 
30 Aug. 5/1 History treated from the boarding-school point 
of view. - 

Boa‘rdless, ¢. [f. Boarp sé.+. Less.) With- 
out a board or table. 

1377 Lanc. /’. 77, B. xit. 201 But sitte as a begger borde- 
less [C. bordles] bi my-self on be grounde. 

Boardly, anglicized spelling of Burrpiy @, Se. 

CG ae Hocc Zales & Sk. VI. 105 Interposing his boardly 
frame between the combatants. 1881 4 atobioe. J. Voungcr 
xi. 116 A crying Shame to talk of hanging a boardly Man. 

Boa‘rd-school. [f. Boarp sd. + Scnoot.] 
+1. A boarding-school. Oés. 

1740 J. Cuarke LZduc. Vouth (ed, 3) 204 To have a Board- 
school in his House. 

2. A school under the management of a School- 
board, as established by the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870. Also a/trib., as in Board-school mis- 
tress, education, etc. 

18973 Fawcett in //ansard 17 July. 1 would far sooner 
that the child were attending the Board school. 1882 
Besant Adz Sorts i. (1884) 15 In Well-close Square, neat 
to the Board Schools. 

Board - wa'ges, board wages. Wages 
allowed to servants to keep themselves in victual. 

1539 /leurce. Ord.i1790) 211 Bills of allowance. .for Wages 
and Boardwages. 1557 Order of Hospitals Fvj. 1692 
Soutuerne Wives Exc... i. Dram. Wks. (1721) 270 Starve 
under the tyranny of a Housekeeper, and never know the 
comfort of boardwages again. 1695 Concreve Love for 
£.1.1, 12 If you please, I had rather be at Board-wages. 
1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) Lil. 46 They are on board wages. 

oar-fish (boufif), A fish (Capros aper, 
Zeus afer; akin to the Mackerel; so called from 
the shape of its snout, which is turned up. 

1836 Penny Cycl. Vi. 274/2 The boar-fish..may be dis- 

tinguished by its mouth being more attenuated and pro- 
tractile. 1861 Buicut Week Land's End 130 Off the Runnel 
Stone, the boar fish, Zeus Afer, though an exceedingly 
rare British fish, is abundant. 
-Boarish (bovrif), a [f Boar 5d. +-1sH 1] 
Of or pertaining to a boar; resembling a boar ; 
sensual ; cruel. (As dori’sh was a former spelling 
of both doarish and boortsh, the two were often 
confounded ; and it is hard to say to which word 
many passages ought to be referred ) 

1gs0 Bale Afo/. 65 Ye beastlye boryshe buggerers. 1593 
Nasne Christ's 7. 57 a, Therefore we call a leatcherous 
person, a boarish companion, 1643 Mitton Divorce ix. 
Whs. (1851) 45 A grosse and borish opinion. 1645 Sacred 
Decretal 21 His Boarish Tusks, his huge great Iron fangs. 
ax718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 33 Yo have expected this 
Boarish Fierceness from the Mayor of London. 1834 J. 
Witson in Black. Mag. XX XV. 1003 Boarish bristle and 
leonine hair. 

Hence Boarishly adv., Boarishness. (For- 
merly often confused with doorishly, -ness.) 

@ 1563 Becon Cast, Comfort Wks. (1844) 558 The wicked 
papists, which so boarishly sweat to maintain their usurped 
power. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 55 Vhe 
roughness and boarishness of his style. 

Boarship (béerfip). Azznzorous. 
The personality of a boar. 

1796 SouTHeV Lett. Spain & Port.(1799) 140 His boarship 
remained unhurt, and was suffered to go to his den. 

Boar-spright, obs. variant of Bowspnrit. 

Boart, variant of Bort. 

Boas, obs. form of Bos. 

Boast (bdust), s+, Forms: bost, 4 6 
boste, 4-5 boost, 6 Sc. boist, 6- boast. [ME. 
b6st sb., bosfer vb. are both found before 1300: their 
mutual relation and origin are unknown. (The 
Celtic words, Welsh éost7o, Gael. bdsd, etc., which 
have been hastily assumed as the source, appcar to 
be merely adopted from English.) Various conjec- 
tures and comparisons may be scen in Wedgwood, 
and E. Miiller, but nothing to purpose. 

The phonetic history of dvast, showing ME. long é sur- 
viving as mod. Eng. long 6 (ga) in north. as well as standard 
Eng., shows that dcast is not;—OF. *é4dst, which would 
have given north. ME. dust, mod. daist icf. ehaist, maist, 
Sc. for ghost, most); nor:—OE. “ddst, which would have 
given mod. dest, north. dxés¢; nor:—OE. *éost, which 
would have retained short 0 icf. /rest); but from a word of 
later (foreign) introduction. Its phonetic analogues are the 
Roinanic words in -ost, with the o lengthened in later Eng., 
coast, roast, toast, hdst, Pist, which would lead us to expect 
an OF, *éoster; but of this no trace has been found.) 

+1. Loud noise of the voice, outcry, clamour. 

c1300 A. Adis. oon Now ariseth cry and boost Among 
Alisaunders oost Of scorpiouns and addres. ¢ 1330 A7th, & 
Merl. 3147 Vp thai sterten with gret bost, Euerich king 
with al his ost. 1377 Laneu. /?. 72. B. xiv. 247 And whether 
be lizter to breke ? lasse boste it maketh, A beggeres 


[see -suiP.] 
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bagge pan an yren-bounde coffre! «1385 Cuaucer LZ, CG. 
W. 887 Tesbe rist vppe withouten noyse or hooste. ¢ 1430 
Life St. Kath. (Italie. 8 Maacut ans with grete buste, 
Made hur to be bownde to a poste. 1813 Wintvaker 7’. 
Plow, xvu. 89 note, Boost, a noise; u provincial word 
still familiar in the midland counties. 

+2. Speaking big, threatening, menace. north. 

3375 Baruour Bruce ix. 231 Vhair bost has maid me haill 
and fer, ¢ 1460 Zovwneley Alyst. 178 For his bost be not 
ubast. ©1470 Htsry Wallace xt. 389 Scho wald nocht 
tell, for bost, nor 3eit reward. 1§78 Gude 4 Godlie Lallates 
(1868) 91 jour bindie boist na syith can satisfie. 1600 
‘ke Munvite Diary 11842) 54 Ile could nocht be broken he 
vost. 1637 Ruturreory Left. ci, (1862) L. 258 Slip not 
from it (the truth of Christ] for any bosts or fear of inen. 

8. Proud or vain-glorious speech ; ‘tall talk’ ; 
vaunt, brag ; the expression of ostentation. 

€1300 Sony 92 in LE. 2. (1862) 232 Vr bost vr brag is 
some ouerbide. 1462 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 1 15 Vhe 
King maketh right grete bostes of you for the triest and 
the feithfullest man that any Christen Prince may have. 
1611 Suaks. Cyé. v. v. 162 The swell’d boast Of him that 
hest could speake. 1709 Srrect & Ann. Votler No. 93” 2 
One of the Gentlemen, told me by Way of Boast, That 
there were now seven Wooden Legs in his Family. 18971 
FREEMAN .Vorm, Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 266 hey soon 
found sucha boast was vain indeed. 1884 Cuno £. S. 
Ballads I. 282/1 lf they cannot make good their boasts. 

+ b. Ostentation, pomp, vain-glory, Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. 258 pe kyng.. bynome al ys bost. « 1300 
Cursor M, 6224 Quen [pharaon] had mad al bun his ost, 
He went wit mikel prid and bost. c1325 £. A. Addit. 2’. 
B.179 As for bobaunce & bost & bolnande priyde. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 167 Guthlacus pe confessour 
forsook armes and fe boost and pompe of bis world. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. (1879) 119 When thow forsakist the devil, & al 
his bostys, & poimpis, 

e. ‘A cause of boasting, an occasion of pride, 
the thing boasted.’ 

1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1193 My resolution, love, shall be thy 
boast. 1737 Pore Hor. /ipist. uu. i. 7 Edward and Henry, 
now the beast of fame. 1792 decd. HY Pitt I. xxix. 125 
It is my boast, that I was the first Minister who looked 
for it [merit], 1848 Macacnay //ist, Ene. 1. 332 Those 
divines who were the boast of the universities and the 
delight of the capital. 

4. Phrases. + 70 blow (a) boas? : to boast, brag 
(cf. BLow, Buast, Buaze). Zo make (one's) boast: 
to boast of, to glory zn; also aésol.; so + To shake 
boast: cf. L. jactari. 

1375 Barsour Aruce wv. 122 The gret bost that it [pryde} 
biawis. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. JI’. 267 Mak of 3oure trouthe 
in lone no bost ne soun. 3509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 45 He shaketh boast and oft doth him auaunte Of 
fortunes fauour. 1550 Lyxpesay J/e/drum 266 Thair was 
into the Inglis oist Ane campioun that blew greit boist. 
a@1s60 Rottann Crt. Venus th. 341 Blaw furth 30ur boist 
busteous. 1611 Biste Ps. xxxiv. 2 My soule shall make 
her boast inthe Lord. 1850 Tennyson /u A/em. xb vii, How 
often shall. .she.. bring her babe, and make her boast. 

Boast (bovst), v.1 Forms: 4 bostien, 4-5 
boost(e, 5 boaste, 5-6 boste, 6 Sc. boist, 6-7 
bost, 6- boast. [See the sd.] The primary sense 
was prob. ‘to lift up one’s voice’, ‘speak with a 
loud voice’. 

I. To threaten. 

+1. catr. To utter a threat, to threaten. Also 
with cogv. object of the thing threatened. és. 

¢1300 A, Als. 2597 They bostodyn..Alisaundres hed of 
to smyte. 1513 DouGLas sEueis ut. xi. (x.) 119 The tree 
branglis, bosting to the fall, 1552 Any. Hasitton Catech. 
28 Punitions. .that God in haly scripture bostis and schoris 
aganis all the brekaris of his commandis. c¢ 1610 Sir } 
Metvit .Wem. (1683) 70 She boasted to marry the Arch- 
duke Charles. . 

+2. /rans. To threaten; to bully, terrify. Sc. 

1513 Dovaias “Enets x. xiv. 122 Quhat wenys thou so to 
effray and bost me? 1533 Bettexven Livy 1. (1822) 101 
And sum time begun to boist hir with deith. 1582-8 ///st. 
Fames VI. (1804) 137 He was boistit with toirtour unles 
he should tell. 1645 RutTHerForD Tryal & Tri. Faith 
(1845) 371 Yonder standeth our Creator boasting us, and 
therefore we will obey. 1756 Mrs. Catperwoop Jrud. v. 
(1884) 147 Some others near him boasted him for it. 

. To speak ostentatiously. 

3. intr, To speak vaingloriously, extol oneself ; 
to vaunt, brag ; to brag of, adow/, glory i. (So 
To boast i/: to practise boasting. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 22289 (Trin.) Pat anticrist..he sal men 
do of him to boost Quer alle obere to preise moost. 1377 
Lanct. 7’. /’7. B. u. 80 Yo bakbite and to bosten * and bere 
fals witnesse. c¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxiii, I, Kay, that 
thou knawes That owte of tyme bostus and blawus. 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Stater v. 5, 1 neede not of honour or digmitie 
boast. 1591 Suaks. 1 //ex, JJ, ut, iii. 23 Nor should that 
Nation boast itso with vs. 1611 Disce /’s. xliv. 8 In God 
we boast all the day long. 1655 Theop/inia 30, | can never 
consent that [he] should boast in any favor of mine. 371% 
Appison Sect. No. 73 ?2 He has not much to boast of. 
1844 Lp. BrovcHam Beit Const. x. (1862) 131 To boast of 
the honours enjoyed by their remote ancestors. 

4. ref, in same sense. [Cf Fr. se canter.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M/. 17983 Iesu. Pat boost him goddes sone 
to be. ¢ 1400 A pol. Lo//. 92 Pat he boo-t him silf in his dede. 
1477 Eake Rivers (Caxton) Dates 80 To preyse and boste 
him self of his goode dedis. 1526 /’tler. 'er/. (\W. de W. 
1531) 92 Whan he bosteth hymselfe to haue yt whiche he 
hath not. 1535 Covernace /’s. li. 1 Why boastest thou thy 
self, .that thon canst do myschefe? 1611 Bisie /’rot. xxvii. 
x Boast not thy selfe of to morrow. — #s. lili, 1 Why 
boastest thou thyselfe in mischiefe, O mightie man? 1755 
Jounsow in Bosweé/ (1816) 1. 242 That dream of hope, in 
which I once boasted myself. 1876 Green Short //ist. 
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ii. §6 (1882) 88 The descendants of the victors at Senlac 
boasted themselves to be Englishmen. 

5. trans. To extol; to speak of with pride or 
ostentation ; to brag of, vaunt. 

a. with of7. clause, usually with haz. 


intrans.) 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111. 53 To booste not pat we hen 
of holy chirche. ¢ 1600 Suaks. Sovz. cxxiii, No! Tine, thou 
shalt not bost that I doe change. 1718 Pore /diad i. 577 
We..guess by rumour, and but boast we know. 1873 Mor- 
Ley Rousseaz 1. 234 Voltaire boasted that if he shook his 
wig, the powder flew over the whole of the tiny republic. 

b. with szaple object. 

1543 Grarton Contin. Harding 524 When the duke be- 
ganne fyrste to prayse and boaste the Kyng. 1603 B. Jon- 
Son Sesanus ¥. xxiv. 63 Forbeare, you thinges.. lo boast 
jour slippery height. 1671 Mitton P. A’. 1. 409 Who 
oast'st release from hell. 1734 tr. Roddin's Anc. Hest. (1827) 
IT. 11. § 2. rx He boasted his having vanquished the enemy. 

6. To display vaingloriously or proudly. arch. 

1sg90 Greene Ord, Fur. (1599) 23 Kinde Flora boast thy 
pride. 1681 Drypen Ads. & Achit. 162 Would steer too 
nigh the Sands, to boast his Wit. 1703 MAaAuNoRELL Journ, 
Yerus. (1732) 126 A short Chain cut in Stone; of what use 
I know not, unless to boast the Skill of the Artificer. 1777 
Str W. Jones Pal. Fortune 28 In vain, ye flowers, you 
boast your vernal bloom. 7 

7. fig. To possess as a thing to be proud of, 
to have to show. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Eclog. vu. 10 Whatever Land or Sea 
thy Presence boast. 1795 SoutHEy Year of Arc iv. 463 
A humble villager, who only boasts The treasure of the 
heart, 18x10 Scott Lady of L.1. xxvi, The clematis, the 
favoured flower, Which boasts the name of virgin- bower. 
1871 R. Ettis Caf¢udlus xiii. 8 He boasts but a pouch of 
empty cobwebs. 

Boast, v.2 [Of uncertain etymology: F. dosse 
swelling, relief, as in romde bosse ‘full relief’, has 
been suggested; but with little apparent fitness.] 

1. Masonry. To pare stone irregularly with a 
broad chisel and mallet. 

1823 [see BoasTInG 76/. sé.*] 1876 Sir E. Beckett Beeld. 
ing 167 More trouble is taken to work the stone with small 
chisels. .than it would take to ‘ boast ‘ (as they call it) into 
a fairly level surface. 

2. Sculpture. To shape (a block’ roughly before 
putting in details. 

Boasted (bawstéd), Af/. 2.1 
-ED1.] Vaunted, bragged of. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z.1. 510 Heav'n and Earth Thir boasted 
Parents. 1871 Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 43 
As illustrating the boasted clemency of William. 

Boa‘sted, #//. a2 ff. Boast v.2 + -Ep1l.] 
Rotigh-hewn with a broad chisel. 

1884 Congregational Year Bk. 400 The best white Holm- 
firth ashlar and wallstones, clean boasted. 

Boaster! (bdwstoi). Forms: 4 bostere, 
booster, bostour, boosteere, 4-6 boster, 5 
boister, bostare, bostoure, 5-6 boastar, 6 
bostar, 6- boaster. [f. Boast v.1+-ER1.] One 
who boasts: +a. a loud talker (0ds.) ; b. one who 
threatens (abs.); ¢. one who extols his own deeds 
or excellences, a braggart, vaunter, arrogant person. 

e1zas E. E, Adlit. P. B. 1499 Now a boster on benche 
hibbes ber-of. ¢ 1375 Wycuir Axtecrist, in Three Treat. 
(Todd) 131 Pei chesen to hem boosters sotil men & sly3e,. 
riche, proude, & Japers. ?@1400 Chester Pl. 106, I wotte, by 
this boisters heare hat tribute I muste paye. 1580 BareT 
Adv. B 964 A craker,a boster,a glorious personne. 1747 
Lapy M. W. Montacue Le?#. xxxviii. I11. 63 Complainers 
are seldom pitied, and boasters are seldom believed. 1758 
Jouxson /dler No. 14 » 9 The boaster. .blusters only to be 
praised. 1870 SpurceoN Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. 6 He plucks 
the boaster’s song ou! of his mouth, 

Boa‘ster? (bdusta1). [f. Boasty.2+-ERL] A 
broad-faced chisel used by masons in making the 
surface of a stone nearly smooth. 

1876 in Gwit. 

Boastful (bowstful, a. [f. Boast sé, +-FuL.] 

1, Of words or actions : Full of boasting. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 3827 Bostful wurdes for to crake. ¢ 1440 
Boue Flor, 270 My doghtur gete ye noght, For all yowre 
bostefull fare. 1599 Suraxs. Aen, V7, 1v. Cho., Steed threat- 
ens Steed, in high and boastfull Neighs. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. & Soc. Aims vii. (1875) 171 We have had enough of 
these boastful recitals. 

2. Of persons, or things personified: Given to 
boasting, ostentatious, self- raising. Const. 27, of. 
_ €1380 Wreiir Sel. Wks. I. 2 bie riche man was boostful 
in speche. 1486 BA. St. Albans, Fler. Ava, That he be not 
to bostfull of his manhod. 1779 Jounson L. 7. Wks, 1835 
X. 20 Boastful of his own knowledge. 1859 W. Witmorr 
G. Marlowe 10 Time wears to dust the boastful monuments, 

+3. ?Menacing. Ods. 

_138a Wryciir 2 Sam. xii. 31 [David] sawede the puple of 
it, and ladde ahout upon hem boostful yren carris. 

Boa‘stfully, a/v. [f. prec. + -uv2.] 
boastful manner ; vauntingly. 

cxq30 Life St. Kath. i(Gibhs MS.1 55 Wher yn hostfully 
she enhaunceth hir self. 1845 Ion. Camruris Chancellors 
(1857) IIT. li. ¢ Observing boastfully, ‘We inherit all our 
genius from our mother’. 

Boa‘stfulness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
quality of being boastful. 

1810 Coterincre /riend (1865) 168 With all the boastful- 
ness of national prepossession. 1879 Farrar St. andl 1.8 


Driven to an appearance of boastfulness of which the very 
notion was ahhorrent to him. 
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Boasting (ba stin', v4/. sd.! 
-Incl, 

1. Ostentatious or vainglorious speaking. 

€1380 Wvcur Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 408 Pe gospel tellip of 
bosting of a proude man. 1§26 Pilg. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
gob, Iactaunce or bostynge, ypocrisy or fayned holynes. 
1607 SHaks. Cor. 11. i. 23 Topping all others in boasting. 
1830 Tennyson Poems 32 Is not my human pride brought 
low? The boastings of my spirit still? 

+2. Threatening, menacing language. Odés. 

1600 J. Metvitt Déary (1842) 68 He braks out in coler & 
bosting. 

Hence + Boa’stingful a. 1552 in Hucoet. 

Boasting, v/. 50.2 [f. Boast v.2 + -1nG!.] 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Buzld. 581 Boasting; in stone- 
cutting, paring the stone irregularly with a broad chisel 
and mallet; in carving, the rough cutting of the outline, 
before the minuter parts. 

Boasting, ///. 2. [f. Boast v.1+ -1ve?,] 

1. That boasts or brags. 

1ss2 Hutort, Boastynge or that doth boast, glorfosus. 
1602 N. Breton AZothers Bless. xiv, A boasting tongue is 
like a heard-mans horne. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 
II. rr7 After all the boasting speeches. .of his faction. 

+2. Threatening. Sc. Ods. 

1646 Row Hist. Airk (1842) 324 Whilk occasioned the 
King to writ doune a verie sharp and boasting letter. 1820 
Scott Aéébo¢ Note L, Lindesay was arrived in a boasting, 
that is, threatening humour. 

Boa‘stingly. [f. Boasrine ///. a.+-L¥2.] In 
a boasting or bragging manner, boastfully. 

1552 Hutoet, Boastynglye, gloriosc. 1561 Norton Calven's 
inst. Pref. [They] doo boastyngly sett oute to sale their 
owne woorke. 1785 Burke Sf. Wad. Arcot's Debts Wks. 
IV. 272 He boastingly tells you, that he has seen, read, 
digested, compared every thing. 1862 Trottore V. Amer, 
I. 73. 1 do not say this boastingly or with pride. 

+ Boa'stive, a. Ods. rare. [f. Boast v.1+ 
-IVE.] Given to boasting, boastful. 

21763 SHENSTONE Hhs. & Lett. (1768) 1. 278 How must 
his fellow streams Deride the tinklings of the boastive rill. 

Boastless, @. rare. [f. Boast 5d. +-LEss.] 
Without boasting. 

1632 QuarLes Div. Fanc. 1v. xciv. (1660) 170 A boastlesse 
hand; A Charitable purse. 1727 THomson Svesnser 1644 
Diffusing kind beneficence around, Boastless. 


Boaston, var. of Boston, a card-game. 

+ Boa‘sty, 2. Obs. ?Clamorous ; boastful. 

a 1300 in Wright’s Pop. Treat. Sc. 138 Hynder and bosti 
y-nou3, hardi and wel he. 

Boat (bout). Forms: 1-3 bét, 4 bot, 4-5 
boot, (4-6 boote), 4-7 bote, 6-7 boate, (6 botte, 
boitt, 7 Sc. A/. bottes), 6- boat; 07th. 4-6 bate, 
5~6 bait, bayt, (5 A/. bat(t)is). [OE. éa¢: the sub- 
sequent phonetic history in Eng. is perfectly nornial ; 
but the origin of the OE. word, and its relation 
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‘to forms in other languages presents difficulties. 


OE. édé¢ (unless onomatopaic) must have been either the 
regular representative of an OTeut. “daéto-, (-u-), or an 
adoption of a word S@¢ from some other language. (1) The 
chief relevant fact in Teutonic is that ON. had also dé¢-r 
in the sense ‘small boat’, whence regularly Sw. 67, Da. 
baad ‘boat’. But the OE. and ON. words were not cog- 
nate, since the ON. form corresponding to OE. éé¢ would 
have been *ée¢#-r, while the OF. form corresp. to ON. bd¢-r 
(=OTeut. *5##0-) would have been *4#/, *Sé¢, giving mod. 
Eng. *éee¢. In one of the two langs., therefore, d¢¢- must 
have been adopted from the other: the accessible evidence 
is on the whole in favour ofits priority in OE. This is further 
favoured by the actual occurrence in ON. of a neuter sb. 
beit ‘boat’ (Hdvamdt st. go, etc.), which, exc. in gender, 
is the required form corresponding to OE. 4é/, from OTeut. 
“batto-. It is therefore highly probable that the OE. 44é¢ 
is original, and 4é¢7 an ON. adoption of it. (2) In any case 
the absence of the word from continental West Germanic 
is reniarkable: here an OTeut. *daz¢o- would have given 
OS. 4é2, Du. écet, OHG. be%3, Ger. beész, an OTeut. *4¥f0- 
would have given OS. 4a7, Du. baat, OHG,. baz, mod.G. 
basz. No such forms exist ; on the contrary, mod. Du., LG. 
and mod.G. have actually Joc¢: of these the Ger. word is 
a recent adoption from LG. or Du. doo/, found in early M Du. 
¢ 1250, the 6 of which can be accounted for only by its 
adoption fromearly ME., or from Scand., ata date when the 
é of these langs, had already become (6 (3) Astem éé2- or 
éat¢- must have had an early diffusion in Romanic: cf. F. 
bateau, OF. batel, Pr. batelh, Cat. datell, Sp. batel, It. 
batello (Florio), now datted/o, diminutives from a primitive 
*bato, batio (the latter actually used in It. in sense of ‘small 
sea-vessel’), OF, Za¢ ‘small boat’ found in rzth c.; med. L. 
had also éa¢us, battus, the former app. only in English 
documents, the latter (as well as da¢eddus) continental. 
But no etymology of these is found in Romanic; on the 
contrary Diez can only refer them back to OE, 4é/: this is 
extremely iinprobable ; and the difficulties are only a little 
lessened by substituting ON. dé¢7 as the presumed source. 
Moreover this derivation requires *dé¢7s as the original 
type, while the form really indicated by OF., med.L., and 
It. is *ba¢tus. Unless the latter could be a weben-form of 
batus (cf. It. ¢eetto, beside L. totus, Sp. todo etc.), it could 
hardly have any etymological connexion with English- 
Norse dé¢-. A Celtic source has been frequently attributed 
to both the OF. and Romanic words; but Celtic scholars 
now know that the cited QWelsh da¢, Welsh dad, is 
merely an adoption of the OE. word. (4) Franck points 
out that, in MDu., deo¢ fem. meant ‘cask’, as in mod.Sc. 
wneal-boat =‘ cask, harrel, tub’, prob. identical with F. deffe, 
Pr. and Sp. doefa, It. botte, med. Lat. dota, dutta, Burt; 
and suggests that this may bear at least upon the Du. and 
LG, oof : it is true that words of general sense like ‘ vessel’, 
vatsseau, aud specific words like ‘tub’, have been applied 
to ships and hoats; but hesides that no vestige of any such 
sense as ‘cask, tub’, etc. appears either in ON. or OF. 
6ét, these last could in no way be connected in form with 
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bota, botta, or dutta. (5) The conclusions at present tenable 
are, therefore, that apparently there was an OTeut. *da//o-, 
preserved only in ON. deé¢ and OE. éd¢; that the latter 
was also adopted in ON. as éé¢-r, and that either from 
Eng. or Norse the word was adopted in Low Ger. and 
Dutch, as 664, d007. But that the Romanic da¢to, d¢¢o, and 
its family, arose out of the English-Norse word is very 
doubtful. ] 

1. A small open vessel in which to traverse the 
surface of water, usually propelled by oars, though 
sometimes by a sail. 

891 O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Prie Scottas cuomon to 
/Elfrede cyninge on anum bate. /é¢d. 1046 (Laud MS.) His 
sciperes wurpon hine on pone bat, and..reowan to scipe. 
a1225 Fultaxa 60 Buten brugge ant bat. 1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. 156 Philip..To boote mad him bone. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
AT, 13280 (Fairf.) Petre & Andrew..laft paire batis [Co¢¢. 
scipps, Gét¢. schippis] twin. 1375 Barsour Bruce i. 408 Na 
bait fand thai. 1423 Jas. 1 Aézg’s Q. xvii, My feble bote full 
fast to stere and rowe. 1513 DouGias #xeis1v. xi. 8 Othir 
schip or bait. 1552 Lynpesay J/onarche 1. 3039 Twoo 
thousand boittis with hir scho careis. 1591 SHaks. 1 Hex. V/, 
1v. vi. 33 Vo hazard all our liues in one small Boat. 1616 
R. C. Yimes’ Whéis. v. 2266 Being olde, One foote already 
within Charons bote. 1798 CoLerioce Axc. Mar. vu. vil, 
The boat came close beneath the ship. 1850 TENNYSON 
In Mem. cxxi.iv, The market boat is on the stream. 

b. Extended to various vessels either smaller 
than, or in some way differing from, a ‘ship’; esp. 
small sailing vessels employed in fishing, or in 
carrying mails and packets, and small steamers. 
(Sometimes applied to large ocean steamers, 
though these are more properly ‘steam ships ’.) 

1571 Hanmer Chron. rel. (1633) 140 Some thirteene 
botes out of Waterford. 1703 Lovd. Gaz. No. 3888/4 Boats 
-to Convoy Letters and Pacquets between England and the 
Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 1764 Tucker in Pé/. 
Trans, LIV. 83 At King-Road ..the officers observed the 
king’s boat to float suddenly. 186: Sata Tw. round Clock 
14 Boats from Hartlepool, Whitstable, Harwich, Great 
Grimsby, and other English seaports.. They are all called 
‘boats’, though many are of a size that would render the 
term ‘ship’..far more applicable. 1880 Whitaker's Almau. 
Advts. 22 White Star Line. .the Boats are uniform and vary 
very little in point of speed. A/od. To take the boat to 
Gravesend. Waiting at Margate Pier for the ‘ husbands’ 
boat’ on Saturday afternoon. 

e. With qualifications: as Cock-Boat, FERRY- 
BoAT, GUNBOAT, STEAMBOAT, etc., q.V. 

d. Phrases. 70 take boat: to embark in a boat. 
To have an oarin another's boat, in every boat, etc. 
(fig.): to meddle with other people’s affairs, to be 
a busybody. 7a be 71 the same boat (fig.): to be 
in the same position or circumstances. 70 saz] i 
the same boat (fig.) : to pursue the same course, act 
together. 

1548 Hatt C/02. (1809) 279 Duke Charles of Burgoyne. . 
would nedes have an Ower in the Erle of Warwickes boate. 
1576 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 179 Thomas Becket 
secretly tooke boate at Rumney. 1577 HoinsHrp C/rov. 
II. 173 The pope must have his ore in everie mans bote, his 
spoone in everie mans dish. 1584 Hupson Fud?th iii. 352 
(D.) Haue ye pain? so likewise pain haue we; For in one 
boat we both imbarked be. 1668 R. Lestrance 72s. ee 
(1708) 30 Medlers .. that will have an Oar in every Boat. 
1857 HuGues 70 Browz 131 ‘But my face is all muddy’, 
argued ‘om. ‘Qh, we're all in one boat for that matter.’ 

2. A vessel or utensil resembling a boat in shape: 
a. A dish used to serve sauces, ete. in. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1990/4 A Silver Tankard. .anda silver 
Boat and silver Spoons. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery iii. 18 
Make some good apple-sauce, and send up ina boat. 1834 
D. Fox Pregnancy 102 The child should be obliged to re- 
ceive its food in this mariner, instead of from a spoon or 
boat. 1875 Chamb. Frnl, No. 133. 13 There being some 
sauce in the boat. 


b. ‘The vessel that holds the incense before it 
is put into the censer.’ Lee Direct. Angl. 352. 
3. Comé., chiefly attrib., as boat-bedding, -builder, 
-building, -head, -hire, -keeper, -load, -pole, -race, 
racing, -rowing, -shop, -side, -song, -work ; boat- 
green, -less, -like, -shaped adjs. ; boat-fashion, -wise 
advs.; also boat-bone, a bone of the carpus and 
tarsus, os naviculare; boat-bridge, a bridge of 
boats; boat -ehain, a chain by which a boat 
is moored ; boat-eloak, a large cloak worn by 
officers on duty at sea; + boat-haw (see quot.) ; 
boat-hook, an iron hook and spike fixed at the end 
of a long pole, by means of which a boat is pulled 
towards, or pushed off from, any fixed object ; 
boat-house, a house communicating with the 
water, in which boats are kept; boat-inseet, the 
Boat-FLY ; boat-launeh, a place or contrivance 
for launching a boat; boat-master, the captain 
of a boat; boat-plug, a plug in the bottom of a 
boat to let water ottt when on shore; boat-rope 
(see quot.); boat-setter, a steersman; boat- 
shell, the genus Cyéa of molluscs; boat-slide, 
a double inclined plane (with rollers), over which 
a boat may be drawn, instead of passing through a 
lock; boat-slip =doat-/aunch ; boat-tail, a genus 
of birds (see quot.); boat-train, a railway train 
timed to meet a boat, a tidal train; + boat-ward, 
a boat-keeper ; boat-wright, a boat-builder. Also 
Boat-BiLt, Boat- FLY, BoaTFuL, Boatswatn, 
BoaT-WoMAN, q.v. 
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1615 Crooke Body of Wan 1007 The outside of this * Boate- 
bone is large, round and sinuated .. It., endeth into an tn- 
ternall narrow processe [Fig. 10], reseinbling the prow of 
aship. 1679 Beptoe Pofish Plot 19 A Fire..which began 
..in a *Boat-Builders-yard. 1863 I'awerrt /0/. Econ... v. 
(1876) §7 “Boat- building has not hitherto required any great 
division of labour. 1773 Genté. Mag. XLUIL. 144 All hid in 
a captain’s *boat-cloak. 1821 Snertey Fugitives, One 
*boat-cloak did cover The loved and the lover. 1766 E-x- 
mick London IV. 365 ‘The church..took its..name from a 
*boat-haw, or boat-builder’s-yurd. 1832 Tennyson L. Shal- 
fott wv. 24 As the *boat-head wound along, The willowy 
hills and fields among. c 1440 romp. ’'arv. 45 ~Boothyr, 
fotominm, 1675 Hopes Odyss. (1677) 188 Somewhat else 
boat-hire to pay. 1611 Cotor., //avet..a “boat-hooke, a 
pole hauing a hooke at th’ ende. 1840 R, Dana Bef. Mast. 
Xxlii..71 The bow-man had charge of the *boat-look and 
painter. 1824 Miss Mitrorp !7¢¢/age Ser. 1, (1863) 90 A point 
of view presenting the *boat-house, the water, the poplars. 
r Farconer Dict, Marine (1789) Hogi ana 2 one of 
the rowers, who remains..to take care of any boat. 1792 
Gent?. Mag. LXII. 1. 270 The natives..stole away the cut- 
ter one night, murdered the *boat-keeper who was in her. 
1872 Taunt Sh. Guide Thames 41 'Vhere is a *boat-launch 
here. . It consists ofa series of rollersdown anincline, 1884 
St. Nicholas 11. 373 Left *boatless on a desert-isle. 1630 
Drayton Noah’s #lood (R.) His [the swan's] *boat-like 
breast. 1836-9 Tonp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 11. 73/2 A 
person having a heavy *boat-pole in his hands. 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown O.cf 1. xiii. 244 ‘To get a man tnto training 
for a *boat-race now-a-days, 1882 Brack Shandon Bells 
xxiii, At the Bell Inn at Henley, when all the confusion of 
the boat-races was about. 183: Disraeu }ug. Duke, 
‘There was no end to “boat-racing. 1627 Capt. Smitu Sea- 
man’s Gram. vi. 28 The *Boat rope ts that which the ship 
doth tow her Boat by, at her sterne. 180 Marrvar Poor 
Jack vi, The *boatsetter dodged him. 1871 ALABASTER 
lVheel of Law 269 *Boat shops... moored in close lines on 
one of the smaller canals. 1882 Taunt Sk. Guide Thames 
4 Iffley Lock..a new *boat slide on the mill stream. .saves 
waste of time for small boats. 1886 Act 49 Pict. xvii. 7 
The Commission may construct..any pier, quay, *boat- 
slip, or landing-place. 1818 Scort //rt, Midd. xlvi, The 
.-melancholy *boat-song of the rowers, coming on the ear 
with softened and sweeter sound. 1868 Woop //omes with- 
out H. xxv. 473 A group of birds..scientificatly known as 
Qutscalinae. They are also called *Boat-tarls because 
their tail-feathers are formed so as to take the shape ofa 
canoe. 1884 Fad! Mall G. 3 Apr.8/1 He proceeded at once 
to Victoria by *boat train. c1gz5 Wystoun Cron. vt. xvi. 
63 Scho a *Batward eftyr pat Tyl hyr spowsyd Husband 
gat. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 29 Canoes. .are nothing 
but the tree it self made hollow *Boat wise. 1767 W. Lewis 
Statins Thebatd v1. (R.) Vessels boat-wise form'’d. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 45 “Botwryhte {1499 botewright], xavicu- 
larius, 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hos Dodsley 1X. 308, 1 
am a boat-wrights son of Hull. 

Boat (bout), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To place tn a boat; to carry in a boat. 
To boat the oars: see quot.; cf. to ship oars. 

1613 Suertey Srav. Persia 19 [They] left me not vntill 1 
was boated. 1681 Discourse of Tanger, 22 The Horses.. 
were boated ashore. 1810 J. T.in Aésdon’s Surv. Devon 
Introd. ute rubble boated outofthetunnel. 1849 Blackw. 
Mag. LXV1. 697, I was going to be boated off to a trans- 
port. c¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 6 To. .toss their 
oars and boat them. 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word-bk., To 
al the oars, is to cease rowing and lay the oars in the 

oat. 

+2. intr. To take boat; to embark. Oés. 

1610 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 670 No small concourse of 
people to sie thame boat. 

3. ‘zir. To go in a boat, to row; to conduct 
a freight-boat (U. S.). 

1673 Ray Fourn, Low C. 19 We boated to Antwerp. 1842 
Tennyson £. Morris 108 The friendly mist of morn Clung 
tothe lake 1 boated over, ran My craft aground. 1861 
Sat, Rew. 14 Dec. 612 There is a large mass who .. well 
managed, go on reading, and who form friendships and 
boat, and ride, and enjoy the sweet spring of their life. 1871 
M. Cottins Arg. §& Merch. I11. xiii, 301 They .. boated 
on the river. 

b. 7o boat zt (in same sense), 

1687 -ledr. Thanks 10(They] would Boat it over to Lam- 
beth. 1813 Soutuey Life Nelson I]. 110 Nelson himself 
saw the soundings made..boating it upon this exhausting 
service, day and night, till it was effected. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. vi. (1856) 45 ‘They boat or sledge it from post 
to post. 

4. To go in a boat upon, sail npon, navigate. 

1740 99 (see Boatep.] 1850 CartyLe Latter-day Pamph, 
V. 32 Said river. .can be waded, boated, swum, etc. 

Boatable (béutab’l), a. [f. Boat v. or 5b. + 
“ABLE; app. first in U.S.) Navigable by boat. 

1683 Penn Descr. Pennsylv. Wks. 1782 1V. 315 The 
Schuylkill being an hundred miles boatable above the Jules. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 536 The boatable waters of the 
Allegany. 1807 Vaxcouver Agric. Devon (1813) 383 Where 
the tidal waters flow, and are always boatable, 1864 Marsu 
Man § Nat. 420 A boatable channel. 

Boatage (boutédz). [f. as prec +-acE.] 

1. Carriage by boat; a charge or customs paid 
on such carriage. 

1611 Cotcr., Droict de Rivage, shorage, or boatage; the 
custome, or toll for wine, or other wares, put vpon, or 
bronght from, the water, by boats. 1810 J. T. in Réscon's 
Surv. Devon \ntrod. 31 Sixpence a ton per mile, evenif we 
include the boatage. 1861 Otmster Cottou Aingd. 1. 17 
Longhaulage and boatage to market. 

+2. Boats and similar craft collectively. Oés. 

1662 Furrer Worthies (1840: III. 304 He cut a passage.. 


into the river Petteril, for the conveyance of boatage into 
the Irish Sea. 


Boa‘t-bill. [f. Boat sé. + binu 56.2] A genus 
of birds (Cancroma) belonging to the Heron tribe; 
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esp. the species C. cochklearia of South Amcrica, so 
called from the shape of tts bill. 

1776 P. Brown Sédustr, Zovl, 92'The Goat. Bill. 1836 Penny 
Cyl. V. 28/2 ‘The common boat-bill ts about the size ofa 
domestic hen. 1862 Woop Nat. list, Birds 678 The very 
remarkable Boat-bill Eleron inhabits Southern America. 

Boated (bduted), ppl. a. [f. Boat 5d, + -ED.] 
Fumished with boats ; navtgated by boats. 

1740 H. Watror Corr. (1820) I. 50 Our little Aruo is not 
boated and swelling like the Thames. 1799 W.‘I'avtor in 
Robberds Jem. 1. 268 Io bepraise the boated lake. 

Boa'ter. rare. [f. Boat v.+-En!.] One who 
rows or manages a boat: @. a canal-boat man ; 
b. one who goes a boating for pleasure. 

1605 Ayr Session Records 14 Jan., Johne Boyd, boater 
and his wyfe, 1883 Atheneum 22 Dec. 622 1 A ‘Vhames- 
side subject, with boaters loitering at the bank. 1884 G. 
Saitu in Pall Mall G.8 Apr. 11/2 Interfering with the 
boaters and their earnings. 

Boatewe, obs. form of Borrw, a kind of boot. 

Boa't-fly. [f Boar sé.] A species of water-bug 
(Notonecta glauca), whose body resembles a boat. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Boat/ly, a water-insect..he 
swims, says Moufet, on his back. 1860 Gosse Row. Nat 
fist, 15 ‘The merry little boatflies are frisking about, backs 
downwards, using their oar-like hind feet as paddles. 

Boatful (bévtful). Pl. boatfuls, formerly 
boatsful. [f. Boat sd.+-FuL.] The quantity or 
number which fills a boat. 

1652 Season Exp, Netheri. 9 Loaden by Boats full, 1873 
Symonps Gré. Pocts ix. 289 A boatful of careless persons. 
1883 Contemp. Kev. June 851 Whole boatfuls of women. 

Boath, obs. form of Boa, Boru. 

Boating  bé«tin), vd/. sb. [f. Boar sd. and v.] 

+1, Boats, in a collective sense. Cf. skipping. Obs. 

1610 J, Mrtvitt Diary (1842) 707 Taking the first con- 
venient boiteing com by watter to Westminster. /déd. 711 
We tuik boitting the 2 of July. 

2. The action of gotng by boat, or of rowing ; 
now esp. rowtng as an amtsement. 

1788 Farconsrince Afr, Slave Fr. 18 Another mode of 
procuring slaves .. by what they term boating. .The sailors 
.. go in boats up the rivers, seeking for negroes. 1856 Kane 
«irct. E.xp. 1. ix. 92 We came to the end of our boating. 
1874 Bracke Self-Cult. 45 Boating ..is a manly and cha- 
racteristically British exercise. 

b. attrib. 

1835 Marrvat Olla Podr.v, We were on a boating ex- 
pedition. 188: W.E, Norris .Watrim. I. 290 To change 
his boating flannels. f 

+3. A punishment in ancient Persia, tn which the 
offender was tted down tn a boat, and left to 
perish, or be eaten by vermin. 

1753 CHampers Cycd. Supp. 

Boating, ///.¢. [f. as prec.+-1ne2.]  Ad- 
dicted to boating. 

1884 J. Hatron in Harfer's Jag. July 229/2 Celebrated 
as boating men. 

+ Boation (bouzi-fan). Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
bogre to bellow: see -ATION.] Bellowing, roaring. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. ui. xxvii. 142 Whether the 
large perforations..may not much assist this mugiency or 
boation. 1713 Dernam Phys.- Theol. (1727) 133 To send their 
Minds at great Distances, in a Short Time, in loud Boations. 

Boatman (bévtmeén). [f. Boat s.+ May] 

y. A man who manages a boat. 

1§13 Dovuctas .2unets v1. v. 41 This sorofull boitman. 1514 
FirzHers. Just. Peas (1538) 39 Enquere of botemen, and 
bargemen. 1600 C. Sutton Disce Mori xxix. (1838) 297 Do 
not as boatmen are wont, who row one way but look 
another. 1855 SincLeton Virgil II. 105 The boatman from 
the Stygian wave. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 78 Meeting 
a boatman one day on the Thames. 

2. = Boat-FLy. 

1841 E. Newman /fi'st. dusects 106 The boatman dives 
under the water, occasionaliy coming to the surface for a 
supply of air. //d. 267 Water-boatmen or Notonectites. 

+ Boa‘'tmanage. Os [f. prec.+-acE.] The 
occtpatton of a boatman; charge for his services. 

1720 Sfow's Surv. (Strype 1754) II. v. xxii. 421/2 Any boat- 
man..that taketh more for Boatmanage. .than is ordained. 

Boa'tmanship. [f. as prec. +-sH1p.] The 
art of, or skill in, managing a boat. 

181z J. Hexry Camp, agst. Quebec 56 What skill in boat- 
manship! 1865 G. Macponatp dA. Forbes xii. 184 They 
greatly improved his boatmanship. 

+ Boa'tsman. 0s. 

1. A boatswain. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 The master of the galiasse gart 
the botis man pas vp tothetop. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law 
Merch. 135 The persons that are in a Ship may bee thus 
in order .. The Master of the Ship, the Pilot, the Masters 
inate, the Ship-wright or Carpenter, the Boats-man, the 
Purser, the Chirurgeon, the Cooke, and the Ships boy. 

2. = BoaTMan 1, 

1 W. Puituie Linscheten’s Trav. in Arb. Garner III. 
30 Some of the boatsmen were Indians. 1684 Dryprn 
Ovids Met, xv. Fables (1700) 520 Boatsmen, through the 
Water. show To wond’ring Passengers the Walls below. 

Boatswain (bévtswéin, usually bd-'s’n). 
Forms: § botswayne, 6 boteswayne, -son. 
boateswayne, 6~7 boteswaine, boatswaine, 7 
boteswan, boateswaine, -son, batsuein, boat- 
swayne, -son(ne, 7-8 boson, 7- boatswain. 
[Late OE. ddtswegen (Earle’s Land Charters 254), 
f. bét Boat 5b, + *swegen, a. ON. sveinn SWAIN.] 

1. An offtcer tu a ship who has chaige of the 
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sails, rigging, etc., and whose duty it is to summon 
the men to their duties with a whistle. 

01450 Pilgrim's Sea- Voy. 21 in Stactons Rome (1867) 38 
Bestowe the boote, bote-swayne, anon. 1463 Mann. 4 
Househ. exp. igi ‘Yo the botswayne of the Mary ‘Talbot a 
jaket. c1g00 Cocke Lorelds B.11843) 14 Vhe Lote swayne 
blewe his whystell full shryll. 1610 Suaxks, Tew. 1.1. 10 
Good Boteswaine haue cure: where's the Master? 1635 
BRERETON 7rav. (1844) 165 Toalswain, corruptly called 
boscon. 1635 J. Llavwaro Sanish'd Virg, 172 Obeying the 
boatsonne. 1685 Drvpen silbion & Alb. 1. Whs. 1725 V. 
3y6 The merry Boson from his Side His whistle takes. 
1762 9 Fatconer Shipivr. 1. 694 Thrice with shrill note the 
boatswain’s whistle rung. 1864 ‘TEsxyson Lin. Ard. 123 
Ilis vessel China-bound, And wanting yet a boatswain. 

2. The Arctic Skua Calaracles parasilicus . 

1835 Sik J. Ross .V.-SV. Pass. ii. 4o We also saw many 
of the birds called boatswains. 1876 Davis Polaris ap. x1. 
378 On the r4th, Joe shot a bird called a boatswain. 

3 Coméb. boatswain’s-mate, a boatswain’s de- 
puty or assistant; boatswain-bird sce quot. . 

1652 Proc. in Part. No. 170 A Boatswains mate r1Z. 155. 
1829 Markvat /. VWildimay xi, Ainong our killed, was a 
Dutch boatswain’s mate. 1867 Smvtu Saslor's Word-bk., 
Boatswain-bird, Phaeton rthereus, a tropical bird, so called 
from its sort of whistle. It is distinguished by two long 
feathers in the tail, called the marling-spike. 

Boa't-woman. [f. Boat 5d. + Woman.] A 
woman who manages a boat. 

a 1843 SoutHEy Com.-Ll. Bk. Ser. 11. 316 Perhaps Spenser 
remembered the portrait of Idilnesse en he so beautifully 
painted the wanton boatwoman. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Oct. 
674/2 The most famous boatwomen are the girls of the 
parish of Rattvik. 


Boaty (béuti), a. collog. [f. Boat sé. +-¥1: cf. 
horsey.) Fond of or given to boating. 

1886 Mfehalah 66 Mehalah ts quite of another kind. .She 
is more boaty than you are. 

Bob (beb), 56.1 [Of unknown ortgin ; Ir. dadan 
tassel, cluster, Gael. dadan, babag, have been com- 
pared. Some of the senses are from Bos v1] 

1. A bunch or cluster (of leaves, flowers, fruit, 
cte.). worth. Still in Scotland the name for a 
bunch, nosegay, or small bouquet of flowers. 
¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 206 In his on honde he hadde a 
holyn bobbe. cxrgoo J/S. Lincoln A.t. 17. f. 42 (Halliw.) 
With wondere grete bobbis of grapes, for a mane my3te 
unnethez bere ane of them. c¢1460 7owneley Myst. 118 
A bob of cherys. 1483 Cath. Angi. 36 A Bob of grapys, 
botrus, a1g§48 Thrie Priests Peblis 21 (Jam.) The King 
the bob of birkis can wave. 1570 Levins J/anif., A bobbe 
of leaves, frondetum. A bob of flowers, floretum. 1807 
Hocc Mount. Bard 198 (Jam.) The rose an’ hawthorn sweet 
I'll twine, To make a bobb for thee. .Wod. Sc. To gather 
a bob of primroses. 

+2. A rounded mass or lump at the cnd of a rod 
or the like; a knob. Ods. in general sense, 

1601 Hottann /liny 1. 252 [Lobsters’} hornes..haue a 
round point or bob at theend. 1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram, xiv, 66 A Rammer is a bob of wood at the other end 
to ramme home the Powder. a@ 1659 Osporn wise. (16731589 
Instead of an unsightly Bob, to form a sharp comely Bone. 

b. sfec. The weight at the end of a pendulum. 

1752 Phil. Trans. XLNVII. 519 A pendulum..at the end 
of which is the bob or weight. 1828 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 222 A portable pendulum, made of painted tape with a 
brass bob at the end. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. 
xvii. § 139 Apendulum.. though unaffected in its movements 
by a change in the weight of the bob, alters its rate of 
oscillation when taken to the equator. 

ce. The plummet or weight ona plumb-line; the 
shifting wetght on the graduated arm of a steel- 
yard (diai.) ; a beam or other oscillating part in a 
pumping engine (d7a/.). 

183z Mrs. Orie in L2/e (1854. 288 There is here the larges1 
steam engine, perhaps, in Europe; when I entered the 
room, I went up to see the immense beam or bob. 1867 
Denison Astron. without Math. 16 Seeing how much the 
plumb bob ts pulled aside by the attraction of a mountain. 
1881 Raymonp .Wining Gloss., Bob (Cornwall), a triangular 
frame, by means of which the horizontal motion imparted 
from an engine is transformed into a vertical motion of the 
pump-rods in a shaft. 

+3. An ornamcntal pendant; an ear-drop. Ods. 

1648 Gace Hest Jud. xi. (1655) 57 Their bare. . brests are 
covered with bobs hanging from their chaines of pearls. 1733 
Fiecpinc Quixote in Eng. 1. iv, Two bobs that my wife 
wears in her ears, 1734 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 1. 432 
A green diamond to hang as a bob toher necklace. 1773 
Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. i. i, My cousin Con's necklaces, 
bobs, and all. . 

4. A knot or bunch of hair such as that in which 
women sometimes do up thetr back hair; also, a 
short bunch or tassel-like curl: ef. Jod-curl. Hence 
\b.) bob-peruke, -periwig, -wig, a wig having 
the bottom locks turned up into ‘ bobs’ or short 
curls, as opposed to a ‘ full-bottomed wig *; often 
(¢.) abbreviated to bob. 

1688 R. Home Armoury u, xviii. § 118. 463 A Peruque.. 
with a Curled Foretop, and Bobs. This is a kind of Travel- 
ling Wig, having the side or bottom locks turned up into 
Bobs or Knots, tied up with Ribbons. /éid. A Campaign 
Wig, hath Knots or Bobs ora Dildo on each side witha 
Curled Forehead. od. The old lady has her hair twisted 
up in a bob, A 

. 1685 Lend. Gaz. No. 2076/4 John Rixon .. wears a 
light bob Wigg. 1686 /did. No. 21754 A light coloured close 
Coat and a brownish Bob-Periwig. 1688 Suapwete Sgr. 
Alsatia u. i. 36 Bob peruke. 1753 Scots Mag, Oct. 490/2, 
I. procured a brown bob perriwig. 1840 Dickens Baru 
Kadge 12/1 His three-cornered hat and bub-wig. 
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c. 1688 R. Horme Armoury 463 A short Bobb, a Head 
of Hair, is a Wig that hath short locks, and a hairy Crown. 
1704 STEELE Lying Lover 1. (1747' 56 What shall I do for 
Powder for this smart Bob? 1752 Foote Tas¢e1. i. 17 Let 
your Bob be bushy, and your Bow low. 1815 Mar. EpGEworTH 
Patron. \1832\ 1. xx. 339 A decent powdered doctor's bob. 

5. A horse’s tail docked short ; a short knob-like 


tail. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4934/4 A high bob unusual in Horses. 
172t Denier .Woose-Deer in Phil. Prans. XXX1. 166 He 
has a very short Bob for a Tail. 

6. A knob, knot, or bunch of coloured yarn, 
ribbons or the like; a weight on the tail of a kite. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy UI. xxix. 142 An old ..chair.. 
fringed around with.. worsted bobs. 1837 Hoce £¢trick 
Sheph. T. 111. 265 Capering with her bobbs of crimson rib- 
bons. 1849 Lowett Biglow P. Wks. (1879) 165 To delay 
attaching the bobs until the second attempt at flying the 
kite. 186z Ramsay Remzn. u. 121 A broad Scottish blue 
bonnet, with a red ‘bob’ on the top. F 

7. A bunch of lob-worms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, somewhat like a small mop, used to 
catch eels. Called in East Anglia a daé or clod. 
1660 HExHAM Du. Dict., Peuren, to take Eeles in the 
night with a bob of wormes. 1669 WortipcE Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 260 When you perceive by moving of your Bob, that 
the Eels do tug at it. 1882 Blackw. A/ag. Jan. 99 It is 
only occasionally it takes the ‘ bab’, the hunch of worms 
strung on worsted with which the eel-babber works. 1883 
G.C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 243 The babber 
sits in his boat through the night, with a short rod in each 
hand, and every now and then lifts the bab a little. 

8. A small roundish or knob-like body: +a. 
A seed vessel of flax or other plants (oés.). b. A 
lump or nodule of clay used by potters. 

1615 Marxuim Eng. Housew. 1. v. (1668) 132 The round 
bells or bobs which contain the seed [of flax]. 1679 PLot 
Staffordsh. \1686) 124 Pieces of clay called Bobbs for the 
ware to stand on, to keep it from sticking to the Shragers. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Hemp, Breaking off from 
the stalks, the round bells or Bobbs that contain the seed. 
1866 Howetts Venet. Life iii. 35 A small pot of glazed 
earthen-ware having an earthen bob. 

+9. An insect : a. The grub or larva of a beetle 
used as bait for fish. b. A beetle: chiefly in 
comb.,as b/ack-hob, blind-bob (also fig.). Obs.or dial. 
1589 Pasguil’s Ret. D iiij, It is neither losse of liuing nor 
life, nor so blind a bob as Blind Asse, that will scare a 
Caualiero. @ 1613 J. Denys Angling in Arb. Garner I. 176 
Yellow bobs turned up before the plough are chiefest baits. 
1653 WALTON Angler 62 A Bob which you will find [under 
cow-dung]..and in time will be a beetle. 1713 Lond. & 
Country Brew. 1v. 1743 259 Afurther Account of the Wevil 
..At Winchester, they call this Insect, Pope, Black-bob, or 
Creeper. 1787 Best Augling (ed. 2) 19 Bobs..are worms 
as big as two maggots, have red heads. 1790 G. WHITE Se/- 
borne Blatta orientalis), Her house was overrun witha kind 
of black heetle, or as she expressed herself with a kind of 
black-bob {cockroach}. 1792 Ospatpistone rit. Sportsm. 
662 All sorts of worms are better for being kept, except 
earth-bobs, : 

10. Comé., as bob-eurl, ?a short curl like a 
tassel ; bob-jerom, a bobwig; bob-pendulum, 
-balance. a pendulum or balance with a bob or 
bobs ; bob-periwig, -peruke, -wig: see 4. See 
also Bos-TAIL. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2017/8 A large Gold Watch .. with 
a Steel Chain and a Bob Pendulum. 1701 /éid. No. 3710/4 
Stolen... 2 Silver Minute bob Pendulum Watches. 1701 
Ibid. No. 3717 4 Lost..a Silver Pendulum Minute Watch 
..with a Bob Ballance. 1782 Miss Berney Ceec/ia 1x. i. 
D.) To suppose a young lady of fortune would marry a man 
with a bob jerom, 1867 Miss BrouGuton Cometh up as 
FT. xi. 1066 Mamma in a sad coloured gown, with bob curls. 

II. 11. The refrain or burden of a song (? as if 
a pendant to each stanza). Zo bear a bob: to take 
up the refrain, join in the chorus. 

1605 Chwice, Chance, etc. 11881) 69 Can beare the Bob, 
while other play and sing. 1692 Lesrrance /ables 283 (1708) 
I. 299 To Bed, to Bed will be the Bob of the Song. 1752 
Firtpinc media Wks, 1775 X1. 121 We'll sing it next Sun- 
day at St. James’s Church, and I'll bear a bob. 1788 Lond. 
Vag. 398 The real ass .. bore a-boh in the chorus. 

b. (In modern writers. The short line (often of 
2 syllables only’ at the end of the stanza in some 
old forms of versification ; sometimes it introduces 
riming lines ina distinct measure, called the WHEEL. 

1838 Guest Eng Rhythoes (1882) 573 The bob is a very 
short and abrupt wheel or burthen. —620 Of all the wheels 
known to our language, the most important are those 
fashioned on the 404, that is on the short and abrupt wheel, 
which came into fashion during the 12th and 13th centuries. 

- 621 Vhe simplest kind of be6-zvheel consists of the boé, 
and a long verse following, and riming with it. 1842 Ros. 
sos Three Metr. Romances Introd. 19. 

+ Bob, 54.2 Ods. [f. Bon v.!, to befoot, cheat, 
make sport of; possibly a. OF. ote deception, 
mocking (faire la bobe = faire la moue, Godef.,, 
f. OF. dober, the source of Bow v1] A trick, de- 
ception, befoolment. Zo gzve (any one) the bob: 
to mock, make a fool of, impose upon. 

a 1§28 Sktettos Jmage I/ypocr. iv. Wks. 11 444 To blinde 
us by bobbes. 1589 Pappe w. Jatchet (1844 14 The vile 
boy hath manie bobbes, and a whole fardle of fallacies. 
1589 Gaeese Menaph. Arh.) 85 He smiled in his sleeve 
to see howe kindely hee had given her the bobbe. 1682 

Vew Vews fr. Bedlam 3) When the Pope and his Party 
shall give Lim the Lohb. 

2. ‘This runs together with the fig. use of Bos 54,9 
i the scnse of ‘ taunt, bitter jest, scoff’. 
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Bob .bpb), 56.3. [f. Bos v.?] 

+1. A blow with the fist; a firm rap. Dry 
bob: a blow that does not break the skin. Ods. 

171 AscHam Scholenz. (Arb.) 47 So cruellie threatened, 
yea presentlie some tymes with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, 
and other waies. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844) 21 Giue 
thee as many bobs on the eare, as thou hast eaten morsels. 
a 1604 CuurcnyarpD in Nichols Progr. QO. Eliz. III. 437 
They feel fowl bobs that for their bucklars strives. 1616 
Surri. & Marku. Country. Farm 711 Give him many a drie 
bob. @ 1626 Br. ANDREWES Seva. (1856) I. 261 They..then 
gave Him a bob blindfold. 1721 Cinser Rival Fools iu. ad 
fin., 1 only find Bobs, Blows and Noise In my poor Wooing. 

+2. fig. A ‘rap’ with the tongue, a sharp rebuke, 
a ‘rap over the knuckles’ ; often (by uniting with 
the sense of Bos sé.2), a taunt, bitter jest or jibe, 
scoff. (Also dry dob as in 1.) Obs. 

1571 Damon & P. in Dodsley (1874) 1V. 81 You are like to 
bear the bob, for we will give it. 15380 LopcEe zsw. Gosson 
19 Here is the greatest bob I can gather out of your booke. 
1600 SHaxs. A. F. ZL. 11. vii. 55 Hee, thata Foole doth very 
wisely hit, Doth very foolishly, although he smart, Seeme 
senselesse of the bob. 1606 Sv> G. Goosecapfe v.i. in Bullen 
O. Pt. V1. 75 Marry him, sweet Lady, to answere his bitter 
bob. 1611 Cotcr., Ruude seiche, a drie bob, jeast, or nip. 
1709 Rawzbl. Fuddle-Cups 7 Keep your Flirts to your self, 
and your merry dry Bobs. 1731 Baitey, Dzy &ob,a Taunt 
or Scoff. a1734 Nortu Exam. 1. v. ? 164 So here is a Bob 
for the Court, and they deserve it. i 

3. A light or elastic blow as with anything re- 


bounding; atap. (Influenced by next word.) 
161r Corcr., A/antonniexe, a chocke, or bob vnder the 
chinne. ; . 

* Hence perh. d/7xd-bob, an old name of b/izd- 
man’s-buff: cf. Bos v.1 3. 

1783 AinsworTtH Lat. Dict. s.v. Myinda, Bond-man-blind, 
blind-bob, 

Bob (bpb, 56.4 [f. Bos 7.3] 

4. An act of bobbing, or suddenly jerking up 
and down; a light rebounding movement. 

2. A Scotch name applied to some dances. 

c1sso WEDDERBURN Godly Ballates, Popische Mes, Dustifit 
and Bob-at-evin Do sa incres. 1727 Ramsay Js. II. 252 
If yell go dance the Bob of Dunblane. 1818 Scotr //rt. 
ATid7. xi. 

3. A curtsy. 

1825 Bro. Jonathan 1, 138 With a bow, orahbob. Afod. 
The village girls made a ‘charity bob’ as they passed. 

Bob ibeb), 56.5 Bell-ringing. [perh. connected 
with Bop 56.4) “A term used by change-ringers 
to denote certain changes in the working of the 
methods by which long peals of changes are pro- 
duced.’ 7cble bob is a method in which the bells, 
and more especially the ‘ Trebie’, have a dodging 
course. A 606 minor is rung upon 6 bells, a d06 
triple wpon 7, a bob major upon 8, a bob royal 
upon 10, a 0b maximus wpon 12. (Grove Dict. 
Music s.v. Change.) 

1671 Jintinnalogia Pref. Verses (¢itée) Upon the Presenta- 
tion of Grandsire Bob To the Colledge-youths By the Author 
of that Peal. /é7d. 102. 1677 F. S{[tepman] Camzpanologia 
82 Upon six bells there are also single and double Courses, 
viz. twelve changes in every single Course, as in Grandsire. 
Loh, etc. and twenty four changes in every double Course, 
as in Colledg Bob, etc. 1702 Campanologia Iimpr. 26 The 
word Extream we must confess is the most proper Signifi- 
cation, in regard to the Change, but there is now and for 
some time has been a word call’d Bob, instead of Extream, 
upon what account the word was chang’d, we know not. 
1807 W. Irvinc Sa/wag. (1824) 197 A great hand at ringing 
bob-majors. 1822 Byron Fea vu. Ixxxv, The next shall 
ring a peal to shake all people, Like a bob-miajor from a 
village steeple. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rez. I. vi. iii. 336 A dis- 
tracted empty-sounding world; of*bob-minors and bob- 
majors, of triumph and terror. 1872 ELtacompe Bells of 
Ch. iii. 43 Perhaps the most remarkable is one of 12,000 
Treble boh royal which was rung in 1784, 

Hence Bob-ma‘joring. sozce-wd. 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. (1873) V. 139 Huge huzzahing, 
herald-trumpeting, bob-majoring bursts forth from all Prus- 
sian towns. 

Bob bob), sd.6 An apparatus for polishing sil- 
ver, plated goods, or other burnished metal surfaces, 
consisting of a dise or discs of leather or cloth, 
or a wooden disc with a tuyere of buff leather, 
revolving rapidly on a spindle, and used with or 
without emery-powder, sand, etc., according to 
the class of work in hand. 

1879 Cassels Fechn. Educ. IV. 414/1 They will first be 
‘bobbed’..the finishing ‘bobs’ are made of a number of 
loose discs of cloth placed close together and threaded on 
the spindle like an old fashioned mop, the spoon is pressed 
against the soft pad, dressed with grease and fine powder. 
1881 GREENER Guz 252 The bobs and laps should be driven 
by steam power, as is the case in Birmingham. 

Bob (beb), 56.7 A pet form of the name Robert. 
Tfence, perhaps, the use of the word, in various 
combinations, denoting persons: as dry-bob, a 
boy (at Eton) who devotes himself to land-sports, 
as cricket, football, etc. ; wet-bob, one who de- 
yotes himsclf to boating; light-bob, a soldier 
of the light infantry, or of a light company. 

1721 Mrs, Cestiivre Paton, Lady Epil., Some Cheap- 
side-Bobbs too trudge it to our play. 1844 W. H. Max- 
WELL Sports & Adu, Scott. xxxv. (1855) 282 Me, that never. 
-- listened to a light-bob. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair 
xxly. (1853) 192 Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his 
size and slenderness, was of the Light Bobs. 1865 W. L. C. 
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Etoniana xi. 172 Of course a ‘ dry-bob’ boats occasionally, 
anda ‘wet-bob’ plays cricket. 1886 Sat. Rev. 27 Mar. ‘* Ke- 
formed Eton, We are not even informed whether he is a 
wet bob or a dry bob. 

Bob (bpb), 36.8 slang. [Origin unknown; in 
OF. éobe was a coin, apparently about 13 pence 
(deniers) of the 14th c.: see Godef. But its survival 
in English slang is very unlikely.] A shilling. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Bob, or Bobstick, a shilling. 
1837 Dickens Pichkw. (1847) 35t/2 Will you take three hob? 
1840 T. Hook Fitzherbert 11. vi. 150, | haven't a bob to pay 
for the hire of these skates. 1864 Athenxuin 558/3 ‘ Bob’ 
is thought to have first distinguished the shilling in Sir 
Robert Walpole’s time. 

Bob, 50.9, var. of Bus, Ods., storm, gust. 

Bob, a. [In sense app. due to taking 606 in 
bobtar] as an adj.: cf. Boprisu.] 

1. Cut short (as a horsc’s tail); bobbed. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4571/4 A Mare..with a grisled Mane 
and Tail full bob. 

2. slang. ? Lively, ‘nice’. Cf. BoBBIsH. 

172x Cipper Refusal. sp. 109 Yesterday, at Marybone, 
they had me all Bob asa Robin. 1864 Miss Yonce 7rtad 
I.113‘ That’s a nice girl’..‘ Bobberthan bobtail’. 

+ Bob, v.! Ods. [ME. bobben, 14th c., a. OF. 
bobe-7 to befool, mock, deceive ; cf. Sp. 60b0 fool.] 

1. ¢razs. To make a fool of, deceive, cheat. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 2246 Tha bobbed the pie bi night. 
¢ 1380 Wrciir Dosminion Wks. (1880) 291 Pe fend may hide 
mennes wittis & bobbe hem in here resoun. c¢ 1430 Lyne. 
Adin. Poems 261 Bete and eek bobbid by fals illusioun. 1567 
Tursberv. Pretre Epigr. \R.) To play her prancks, and bob 
the foole the shrowish wife begon. 1612 Pasguils Night- 
Cap (1877) 70 Vle not be bob’d with such a slight excuse. 
41716 SoutH 12 Sernz. 11]. 100 The Devil stands Bobbing 
aa Tantalizing Men’s Gaping hopes with Some Preferment 
in Church, or State. 1725 Swirt IVood's Petit. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 285 And so you may daintily bob him. 

b. Zo b06 of, out of: to cheat out) of. Zo bob 
off: to get rid of by fraud. 

1605 77yal/ Chev. 1.i.in Bullen O. P27. 111.273, Lnad rather 
dyeinaditchthan be bcbd ofmy fayre Thomasin. 1606 SHAKs. 
Tr. Cr. i. i. 75 You shall not bob vs out of our melody. 
a 1652 Brome Czty Hit i. iv, If you could bob me off with 
such payment. 1676 Packet Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 8 
Had I been bobb’d out of All. 

e. To take by deception, to filch. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. v. i. 16 Gold, and Iewels, that I bob’d 
from him. 

2. To make sport of, mock, flout. 
with Zo. 

1382 Wycuir1 Esdr. i. 51 Thei weren bobbende his profetus. 
— Jer. xxxviii. 19 Thei bobbe to me [1388 thei scorn me]. 

3. Comb. + bob-fool, +bob-her, + bob and hit, 
names of games or forms of diversion ; ¢o flay bob- 
fool with, to make a fool of, to befool. (But these 
may belong to Bos v.*) 

1599 GREENE A /phonsus Wks. 1831 II. 49 Do they think 
to play bobfool with me? 1611 Cotcr., Savate..the play 
called Bob and Hit, of Hodman Blind. 1631 Celestina xv. 
162 Thou hast plai'd bob-foole with mee, by thy vaine and 
idle offers. 1702 Burlesgue of R. Lestrange’s Vis, Quevedo 
269 Useful and skilful Knight at Bob-her. 

Bob (bpb), v.2 [ME. éober, bobben, found in the 
13th c.; of uncertain origin; perhaps onoma- 
topeeic, expressing the effect of a smart, but not 
very weighty blow. In its frequent early applica- 
tion to the buffeting of Christ, there may have 
been association with Bos v.1 sense 2.] 

+1. To strike with the fist, to pommel, buffet. Ods. 

c1280 Fall & Pass. 59 in E. &. P, (1862) 14 He was 
ibobid an i-smitte.an hi spette in is face. 1432-1450 tr. 
fligden Rolls Ser. I. 241 {The slave in the triumphal car] 
scholde bobbe besily the victor. 1493 Festival] (W. de 
W. 1515) 172 Our moost benygne savyour.. was bobbed, 
buffeted and spytte upon. 1531 ELyor Gov. 1. vii. (1557) 20 
If anye man hapned..to shewe hymselfe to be wery, he was 
sodeynly bobbed on the face by the seruantes of Nero. 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 508 Thou wast 
.. buffeted, blindfolded, bobbed with fists. 1605 Armin 
Foole upon F. (1880) 23 The fellowe.. got the fooles head 
vnder his arme, and bobd his nose. 

+2. To strike with any thing rounded or knobbed. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Proy 7316 With the bit of his blade he bobbit 
hym so. 1589 NasHe JJartins Months AL. 2, lhaue..bobde 
them with their own bable. (Still in dialect use.] 

3. To rap or tap with a slight (usually elastic) 
blow. 

21745 Swiet Hes. (1841) I]. 361 When you carry a glass 
of liquor to any person..do not bob him on the shoulder. 
Mod. (Parlour Game) ‘ Brother, I am bobbed’. 

4. To cause (anything) torap or bounce against, 
at, etc. This sense blends gradually with Bos v3 

1612 SHELTON Quix. I. Pref. 13 There is nothing else to 
be done, but to bob into it some Latin Sentences. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 377 An unfledged Kite.. 
wanting to swallow a chicken, bobbed at its mouth by its 
marauding dam. 1840 W. Irvine HWolfert’s R. (1855) 185 
Bobbing their cups together, as if they were hob-or-nobbing. 
Afod. Wasps bobbing their heads against the window pane. 

Bob (bb), v.38 [Used since the 16th (? 14th) c. 
Apparently onomatopeeic, expressing short jerking 
or rebounding motion. There is an obvious associa- 
tion with certain senses of Bos sd.1, esp. those of 
the ball of a pendulum, plummet, tassel, pendant, 
all of which ‘ bob’ when moved ; but it is doubtful 
whether this is original or subsequent, There is 
also contact with the senses of Bos v:2] 


Also ?ntr. 
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1. intr. To move up and down like a buoyant 
body in water, or an elastic body on land; 
hence, to dance; to move to and fro with a similar 
motion, esp. said of hanging things rebounding 
from objects lightly struck by them. 

{1386 Cuaucer Manciples Prol.2 A litel toun, which that 
ycleped is Bobbeupand down Vader the Blee in Caunterbury 
weye.] arssoChiristis A irke Grvi, Platefute he bobit up with 
bendis, For Mald he made requiest. 1611 Coryvat Cradttres 
64 Many tassels bobbing about. 1623 Cocxeramin, Santa: 
¢us,.hath Apples bobbing at his nose. 1719 D'Urrey ides 
(1872) I]. 271 The fruit was bobbing at his chin. 1794 Ilur- 
seuee in Ail, Trans. LXXXV. 54 Solid bodies bobbing 
up and down ina fiery liquid. 1830 Gen//, Mag. Jan. 49/2 
With what consummate craft he bobbed in and out, as to 
office. 1858 Hawinorne fo. & /t. Frols. (1872) 11. 164 A 
postilion .. bobbing up and down on the offhorse. 18972 
Brack lady, Phacton ix, A bottle bobbing about in the sea. 

b. To bob for apples, cherries, cte.: to snatch 
with the mouth at apples, or other fruit, floating 
on water, or dangling from a string, the fruit in 
either case generally eluding the mouth of the 
would-be captor. 

1823 Lams Le?¢té. xviii. 175, No. g2 may bob it as she likes 
but she catches no cherry of me. 1858 Saf. Rev. 31 July 
98 Like a schoolboy who fruitlessly bobs in the tul of water 
after the apple. : 

2. intr, To move up or down with a bob or slight 
jerk; sfec. curtsy. Also, with cognate obj., 70 bob 
a curtsy. 

21794 Old Song, When she cam ben she bobbit. 1848 
Tutackeray Jan, Fair i, Bobbing, and curlseying and 
smiling. 1873 Brack Py. Shade x. 156 The servant... bobbed 
a curtsey to her. .1/ed. He bobbed down, and the stone 
missed him. The end of the pole bobbed up and struck me. 

3. ‘rans. To move (a thing) up or down with a 
bob or slight jerk. Cf. Bos v.? 4 

1685 Adridem. Eng. Mil. Discip. 67 Take care not to 
bob up the Spear of your Pike. 1818 Keats Endy. 1.291 
Dolphins bob their noses through the brine. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. iti. (1879) 56 The Carrancha takes little notice, 
except by bobbing its head. . ; 

4. Comb. (sbs.), as bob-apple, a game in which 
children bob for apples, either floating in water, 
or suspended; bob-cherry, a game in which the 
player tries to catch with his teeth a cherry sus- 
pended at the end of a string; + bob-chin, one 
who bobs his chin; bob-fly, in angling, a second 
artificial fly that bobs on the surface of the water, 
to indicate the position of the end-fly; + bob- 
wood, a bob or float used with a harpoon. 

1681 Reply Wischief of Imposst. 2 Tosee their Children play 
at *Bob-apple. 17:4 ARBUTHNOT, elc. WJartinus Scrvoi. v. 
(1756) 24 *Bob-cherry..teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and constancy. 1885 Pal? Mall G. 15 July 10 Lord 
Robert Montagu. .described Government, upon the question 
of Reform, as ‘playing at bob-cherry withthenation’. 3614 B. 
Jonson Barth. Fair, Keepe it during the Fayre, *Bobchin. 
1832 E. Jesse Gleanings Nat. Hist, Ser.1. 300 You can easily 
find the *bob-fly on the top of the water, and thus be sure 
that the end-fly is not far off. 1883 Century Afag. 378 He 
looped on for dropper, or bob-fly, a ‘ Lord Baltimore’. 1697 
Dameier New Voy. (1699) I. 35 At the other end of his staff 
[for a Harpoor] there is a light piece of wood called * Bob- 
wood, with a hole in it, through which the small end of the 
staff comes. 

Bob \beb), v.4 Also 9 dia/. bab. [f. Bopsd.1 7.) 

intr. To fish (for cels) with a bob. (Hence 
humorously, ‘to bob for whales ’.) 

1614 Markiam Cheap //uséd. (1623) 178 Other wayes .. to 
take Eeles, as..with bobbing for them with great wormes. 
1672 Davenant Vac, in Lond. Wks. (1673) 290 All day on 
Thames to bob for Grig. 1766 H. Wavpote Acct. Giants 
Wks. 1798 II. 93 These giants .. seldom come down to the 
coast; and then I suppose only to bob for whales. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. V1. 54 He..bobs and dibhles till he heake 
his prey. 1883 G. C. Davies Novfolk Broads iii. (1884) 22 
The eel is the support of numbers of fishermen, who ‘ bob’ 
for it with bundles of worms threaded on worsted. 

b. fig. To seek to capture or obtain by artifice ; 
to ‘nish for’. 

1672 Davenant JI17¢s Wks.(1673) 183 He lies not there To 
bob for Griggs, but to bob for the People. 1840 IE. Napier 
Scenes & Sp. For. Lands M1. v. 163 Even captains are not 
catchable every day; she bobs away at them for a couple 
of years. 

Bob (bpeb>, adv. The verb stem of Bon v.2 or 3, 
used to denote sudden action. 

1673 Marvett Rel. Transp. 11. 253 Turne but over the 
Leaf and _you ineet full bob; ‘ Reverendissimo in Christo 
Patri et Domino.’ 1872 Baker Nile ribut. ii. 32 Bob! 
and away it went. 

| Bobac (bowbaik). Also boback, bobak. [Pol. 
bobak.| A burrowing-squirrel found in Poland 
and adjoining countries, called also Polish Marmot. 

3774 Gotpss. Nat. //fst. 11. 261 This animal {marmot} is 
found in Poland under the denomination of the boback. 
1802 BincLey odin, Fiog. (1813) 1. 387 Vhe burrows which 
the Bobacs form in the ground, are constructed obliquely. 

Bo-‘badil. Name of a thrasonical character 
in Ben Jonson’s Every Man in [famn., used to 
designate a blustering braggart who pretends to 
prowess. Hence Bobadi-lian, Bo'badi‘lish adjs. 
Bobadi:lism. 

a P. Parsoxs Vewomarket 1. 82 Stay. stay, my good 
Bobadil, I have not done with you yet. ¢1778 Conguerors 
34 Such valiant Dobadils are caress’d and knighted. 1830 
Blackw, Mag. X XVII. 735 This bluster and braggadocio, 
these burly Bobadilisms. 1832 Fraser's Afag. V. 163 A 
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Bobadilish bulletin. 1837 Cariyte Fr. Rev. U1. 1. iit. 145 
That Bobadilian method of contest. 

+ Bobance. O¢s. Also 4-5 bob(b)aunce. 
[a. OF. bobance (also boban, -ant) arrogance, pomp: 
ef. Pr. dobansa of same meaning. See Diez.] 

Boasting, pride, pomp. 

c1325 FL. Ait. P. B. 179 Bobaunce & bost & bolnande 
priyde. 61380577 Fernmd, 383 Y..amy-come wyp pe to fizt! 
tor al by grete bobbaunce. ¢ 1386 Cusaucer I yfes rol. 569 
Certeinly I sey for no bobance, Yet was I neucre withouten 
purueiance Of mariage. 1523 Lp. Burners ¢*ra¢ss. E. coc xcix. 
693 For all the great pride and hobance that they were of 
before. 1534 — Gold. Bh. AL Aurel. (1546) Navjb, How 
often we trust the hobance of this world. 

b. concr. in pl. ‘Pomps and vanities.’ 

1475 &k. Noblesse 80 Escheweng alle costius arraicmentis 
of clothing, garmentis, and bohauncees. 

+ Boban.t. Obs. [a. OF. boban, bobant, in 
same sense: sec prec.} Pride, boasting; = RoBANcE, 

€ 1314 Guy Warw., (A.) 2816 Pe riche soudan, So prout he 
is, & of so gret boban. ax4so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 38 
Not hauing her herte to the bobant of the worlde. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 193 By this boban, Roulande 
and Olyver ben mounted in to so grete pride that, etc. 


+ Bobbed, ///. a. Obs. [f. Bow v.-+-rp1.] 
Struck with the hst; ? swollen with blows. 


1573 Tusser //uxd. (1878) 206 What bobbed lips, what 
ierks, what nips! [but ? 4/odded.) 

Bobbed (bebd), az. [f. Bos sé.'+-ep2.] Fur- 
nished with a Los (in various senses) ; formed into 
a bob; cut short (as a horse’s tail). 

1658 J. Ronixson £xdoxa i. 130 Frogs .are..metamor- 
phosed into another shape .. from tailed to bobbed. 1675 
Lond. Gaz. No.999/4 Awhite Mane shorn, white Tail bob'd 
1696 /é/d. No. 3201/4 A Bright Bay Nag... with..a shorn 
Main and bob’d Tail. 

+ Bo-bber!. Ods. 

1. A deceiver. 

1542 Upatit Erasm. Apoph. 6a, Those persones he pro- 
nounced woorthie to be accounpted deceytful, bobbers of 
menne, whiche by fraude dyd make eche manne beleue, etc. 

2. A mocker, one who taunts. 

1576 NewTon tr. Lemnie’s Complex (1633) 160 Lhe Choler- 
icke are bitter taunters, dry bobbers, nipping gibers, and 
scornefull mockers of others. 


Bobber 2? (bp'b21). [(Two or more words) f. 
Bop v3, 4 +-ER 1] 

1. He who or that which bobs up and down or 
in and out ; sfec. a float uscd in angling, also the 
bob-fly (see Bos v.35 4). 

1837 LockHart Life Scott (1839) IX. 247 To catch one 
trout... with the fly and another with the bobber. 1881 


Harper's Mag. Oct. 654 You can see the bobber dance upon 
the ripples. 

2. One who bobs for eels. 
called dabber.) 

1882 Blackw. AMlag. Jan.gg The bunch of worms strung on 
worsted with which the eel-babber works. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads (see Bos sé.! 7]. 

3. dial. and slang. A fellow-workman, mate, 
or ‘chum’. Cf. Bos 54.7 

1860 W. Waite Round Wrekin 34 Bobber being the equi- 
valent of chum. 3871 Dasly News 19 May, As he sells 
these, the buyers or their ‘ bobbers ’ carry them off. 

Bobbery (bg'bari). slang. [According to Col. 
Yule, and others, an Anglo-Indian representation of 
Hindi Sap re! O father !, a common exclamation 
of surprise or grief. Forby has it in 1830 as East 
Anglian dialect ; and it has been plausibly (as to 
the form) referred to Sp. doberia folly; but the 
evidence for its origination in India is decisive.] 
Noise, noisy disturbance, ‘row’, 

1836 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master (Adventures in Hindostan) 
x1. 48 The muse now blushes to disclose The hobbery that 
here arose. 1833 Marryat /, Symfle xxvii, There'll be a 
bobbery in the pig-sty before long. 1867 Suyti Sarlor's 
Word-bk., Bobbery, a disturbance, row, or squabble; a term 
much used in the East Indies and China. 1879 Punch 
17 May 227, I might in quiet hold my own, And not go 
kicking up a bobbery. 

Bobbin (bg:bin), 54.1 Forms: 6 bobbyn, 6-8 
bobin, 7—- bobbin. [a. F. dobine ‘a quil for a 
spinning wheele ; also a skane or hank of gold or 
silver thread ' (Cotgr. 1611) ; origin unknown: see 
guesses in Littré and Diez.] 

1. An article round which thread or yam is 
wound, in order to be wound off again with facility, 
and as required, in weaving, sewing, etc. 

a. ‘A small pin of wood, with a notch, to 
wind the thread about when women weave lace.’ J. 
(A cylinder 3 or 4 in. long, like a thickish pencil.) 

b. A wooden or metal cylindcr, perforated so as 
to revolve on a spindle, having a flange or ‘ head’ 
at one or both ends (aceording to the purpose for 
which it is adapted), used to receive thread or yarn, 
and give it off by unwinding, in the processes of spin- 
ning, warping, weaving. frame-work knitting, etc. 

. (small spool for receiving the thread, placed 
within the shuttle, in some sewing machines. 

d. In many parts of England: An ordinary 
‘reel’ or ‘spool’, on which sewing cotton, silk, 
etc. are wound for sale and use, having the form 
of a small wooden cylinder, with a broad edge or 
rim at both ends, 


[f. Bop v.t, 2 +-Erl] 


(In East Anglia 


BOBBINNET. 


1530 Pausor. 199/1 Bobbyn for a sylke woman, 0472. 
1603 Hottann (Vuéarch’s Mor, 1220 Vurned in maner of 
spindles or bobins, as folke spin or twist therewith. 1662 
Funter Worthres 1,246 Kone-lace it is named, because first 
made with bone (since wooden) bobbius. 1729 Putsirin in 
PAI. Trans. \1.23 The old method of reeling the silk over 
a bobin. 1736 Snerwan in Swift's Lett. (1768) 1V. 165 If 
my skin were dry, my bones would ratile like a bag of 
bobhins. 1869 PAvtist.e d.ace vii. tro The oftener the bob- 
bins are twisted the clearer and more esteemed is the Valen- 
ciennes. 1876 J. Watts Brit. Manuf. WL. 136 It draws 
out the cotton, twists it, and winds it upon a bobbin. 

e. A reel round which wire ts coiled in electrical 
instruments. 

1870 R. Fercuson £dectr. 41 The thread. is wound round 
aslendermovable bobbin. 1871 Tyxvati. Frag. Sc. ed. 6) 
HT. xvi. 441 The bobbins, in which the currents are induced. 

2. ‘A fine cord in haberdashery’ Beck Draper's 
Dict.) , ‘round tape’ (Webster). 

1§78 (Beck Draper's Dict. s.v., In 1578 we find ‘>kotish 
bobin sylke’, and ‘bobbing’ appearing in an inventory of 
that date in conjunction with twine and thread]. 1641 
Mittox Ausmady. Wks. (1851) 191 ‘To rumple her laces, her 
frizzles, and her bobins. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. u1.i, Vied 
with bobbins of gold thread. 1866 Buackmore Cradock NV. 
xIvi. 305 A leathern bag..wash leather tied with bobhin. 

+3. Sc. Vhe seed-pod of the birch. Jamieson. 

c1§62 A. Scott AJonth of May, To bring in bowis and 
birkin bobbynis. ; 

4. A rounded piece of wood attached to a string, 
which passes through a door, and is fastened to 
the latch, so as to raise it. Llence dobdin-latch. 

Little Red Riding-hood (ed. 1820)‘ Pull the bobbin and 
the latch will go up’. Little Red Riding-hood pulled the 
bobbin, and the door opened. 

5. Comb., as bobbin-mill, -turner; bobbin-lace, 
lace made on a pillow with bobbins; bobbin- 
stand, a frame for holding the bobbins of a weav- 
ing- or spinning-machine; bobbin-winder, a 
contrivance for winding thread, ctc. on a bobbin ; 
+ bobbin-work, ‘work woven with bobbins’. J. 
See also BoBBIN-NET. 

1681 Grew JA/uscus (J.) Not netted nor woven with warp 
and woof, but after the manner of bobbinwork. 1857 Mas. 
Gaskett C. Bronté 1, 68 A bobbin-mill,. where wooden 
reels were made. 1886 ad/ Mall G. 23 Aug. 42 Born at 
Troutbeck . .he served his time to the trade of bobbin-turner. 

Bobbin, sé.? drai. [Cf. Bappin ; but can it be 
the same as prec.?] A small bundle or fagot of 
fire wood. 

Kent. dial. Buying wood, making it up into bobbins, and 
then selling it for fire-lighting. 

Bo'bbin, v. [f. Bospin 561] To wind on bob- 
bins. Hence Bo‘bbining vd/. sd. 

1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 5 May 8/5 Rope yarn bubbining 
machine wanted, 4, 6 or 8 spindles. 

Bobbinet, var. of BopBin-NeET. 


Bo-bbing, v4/. sb. Also ‘in sense 3 babbing. 
[Several words, t. Bos v. in various senses.] 

Me Beating, striking 3 also fig. the giving of a 
sharp ‘rap’ in speech. (See Bos 54.3 2., Hence 
bobbing-block. 

1536 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 250b, With spyttynges, 
hobbynges, and other turmentes many and dyuerse. 1558 
PHAER /Enerd v. N iij, Loude their brests wt bobbings 
rings. 1575 GascoiGne Ifks. (1587, 296 A bobbing blocke, 
a beating stocke, an owle. 1692 /’0ems in Burlesjue 4 To 
leave off Stumming for dry Bobbing. 

2. Movement up and down; dancing, curtsying, 
etc. (See Bos z.3),. 

@ 1776 in Herd Col/. Sc. Songs 11.1141 Jam. Wi bobbing 
Willte’s shanks are sair. 1832 Ht. Martineau Lach and 
Ally. 62 There was plenty of bobbing from the girls. 1865 
Englishman's Mag. Oct. 310 Bees .. making a ceaseless 
bobbing in the flowers. 

3. Fishing for eels with a bob. (In East Anglia 
babbing, which also signifies a method of catching 
crabs ; see quot. 1867.) 

1653 W. Lausos Seer. -tnglding in Arb. Garner 1. 195 
There is a third usual way to catch Eels, called ‘ Bobbing °. 
1673 Marvert. Reh, Transp. 11. 105 This grave and ponder- 
ous creature may like Eeles be taken and pull'd up only 
with bobbing. 1867 SuvtH Savlor’s Word-bk., Babding,an 
east-country method of catching crabs, by enticing them to 
the surface of the water with baited lines and then taking 
them with a landing net. 

Bobbing, ///. a. [Several words, f. Bos z. in 
various senses. } 

+1. Mocking, flouting. satirical. Ods. 

1605 Capes Nem. 22 With these bobbing rimes. 

+ 2. Striking. Oés. 

1867 Stuncey Seneca’s Hippolytus (1581 65 Dash out on 
mee thy bobbing bolt. 7 

3. That bobs up and down or from side to side; 
dancing : curtsying. 

a1700 Drypex :J.) Jewels, rings, and bobhing pearls, 
Pluck’d from Moors’ ears. 1821 Ciare forl/. Alinstr. 1. 72 
Bobbing rabbits, wild and shy. 1868 G7. [fords July 445 
He took off his hat to bobbing apple- women. ; 

b. Bobbing Joan : an old dance-tune. Bobbing 

Join: a nickname of the Karl of Mar in 1715, 
referring to his behavioer to successive dynasties. 

1756 //op Garland N.) strike up Bobbing Joan. Or Tt 

reak your fiddle. 1840 Barnasn Jeol, Leg, Nell Covk 
Moral, Don’t let your Niece sing ‘ Bobbing Joan”! 

Bobbin-net, bobbinet (bybininet, bp'bi- 
net). [f. Boppin + Net.) <A kind of machine- 


BOBBISH. 


made cotton net, originally imitating the lace ! 
made with bobbins on a pillow. Also aztrz6. 

1832 Banpace Zcon. Wanif. xxxiii. (ed, 3) 350 The bobbin- 
net machine occupies little space. 1836 Scenes ofCommerce | 
217 The frame net lace, or bobbinet, 1s a recent invention, 
manufactured by inachinery. 1884 Stubbs’ Mercant, Cir- 
cular 19 Mar. 270/2 The increasing supersession of pillow- 
made lace by lace bobbinet made by machine power. 

Bobbish (bpbif), a. dal. and slang. [Cf. 
Bos a., Bos v.3] Well; in good health and spirits. 

1813 (cf. BossisHty]. 1819 Scott in Lockhart xliv. (1842) 
394, [trust you will find ine pretty bobbish. 1839 DickrNs 
Wich, Nick. \ii, ‘The cows is well, and the boys is bobbish.’ 
1851 De Quincey Ld. Cartisle on Pope Wks. XIV. 5 Finding 
himself ‘ pretty bobbish ‘on the morning after the memor- 
able night in the Black Hole of Calcutta, — ; 

Hence Bo‘bbishly adv. Well, fairly, briskly. 

1813 Scotr in Lockhart x. ‘\Chandos) 223 ‘The book has 
gone off here very bobbishly. 1819 — 7déd. xlv. IV. 285 You 
will find me hooking pretty bobbishly. ; 

Bobble (bg'b’l), v. collog. [frequentative of 
Bop v8 (see -LE\, helped by onomatopoeic sug- 
gestiveness: cf. also BoBLe, BABBLE, BUuBBLE.] 
‘zt, To move with continual bobbing. 

1812 W. TENNANT Auster F. 1. xxxvi, Hobbling, bobbling 
round, and straining hard for Mag. 

Bobble, sé. [f. prec. vb.} The movement of 
agitated water. . 

1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xxviii. 236 Outside 
Swanage Bay there is always what the jocose captain of the 
Heather Bell calls a ‘bit of a bobble’. 1884 57. Fames's 
Gaz, 22 Mar. 6/2 There'll be a pretty bobble up across tide 
afore we get under the land. 

Bobby (be'bi), s?. 

1. Pet form of Bol, familiar perversion of Robert. 

2. [Hence probably in ailusion to the name of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Pecl, who was Home 
Secretary when the new Metropolitan Police Act 
was passed in 1828.] A slang nickname for a | 
policeman. See also PEELER. 

1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 16 (Hoppe) He could muzzle 
half a dozen bobbies before breakfast. 1877 Besant & 
Rice Sov of Vule. 1, xxiii. 367 [He] might have been killed 
only that the bobbies interfered. 1884 L. J. JENNinGs in 
Croker Papers 11. xiv. 17 Frequently when the constables 
inade their appearance .. they were hooted and insulted, 
inobs following them crying out ‘crusher’, ‘raw lobster’, 
* Bobbies’, and ‘ Peelers’. 
Bo'bby, vz. Obs. rare. t= Bon v.! 2, or Bos v.? 1. 

14.. WS. ddadett. 11748 f. 145 (Halliw.) The clooth byfore 
pi eyen to, T’o bobby pe [Christ] pay knit hit so. 

Bob-cherry : sec Bos v.5 4. 

+ Bobet, 55. Obs. [f. Bon 54.8 or v.2; with 
the suffix cf. dffet.] A blow with the fist, a cuff. 

¢ 1340 Cursor VW. 16623 (Trin.) Sipen in his honde pei sett: 
a muchel greet rede And to him pleiden a bobet: & had 
him say in dede Whiche of hein 3af pe stroke. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 41 Bobet, coldifa, collafus. 1530 ParsGr. 199/1 Bobet 
on the heed, covp ae poine. 

+ Bobet, v. Ofs. [f. prec.] srans. To strike 
with the fist; to cuff. Hence Bobetting, v/. sé. 

c 1440 Promp, are. 41 Bobettyn, collaphizo, — Bobet- 
ynge, collafiza-io. 

Bob-fool, Bob-her: see Bos v.! 4. 

Bobinet, var. of Boppin-NeEv, 

+ Bo’ble, v. Oés. To babble. [But cf. also 
BoBBLF, BuBBLE.] Hence Bo-bling A//. a. 

1530 Barciay Behaving in Church, These fooles .. Are 
chatting and bobling as it were in a fayre. 1566 STUDLEY 
Seneca's Agamemnon (1581) 156 There the head doth lye, 
With wallowing, bobling, mumbling tongue. 

Bobolink (bpbélink). Also boblincoln, -lin- 
con, boblink, (bob-o-lincoln, bob-o-linkhorn, 
Audubon). f[app. at first Boh Lincoln, or Bobo’ 
Lincolu, a free rendering of the note or call of the 
bird.] A North American singing-bird (Dolicha- 
nyx oryzivorus), which appears in the northern 
states in spring, and returns southwards at the end 
ofsummer. Called also Reed-bird and Rice-bird. 

1795 Mors Asner, Geog. 1.210 Bohlincoln. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knuckerb, (1861 75 In the merry month of June .. [when] 
the luxurious little boblincon revels among the clover blos- 
soms of the meadows. 1840 — HWolfert’s R. (1855) 20 The 
happiest bird of our spring .. is the Boblincon, or Boblink, 
as he is commonly called, 1849 T. Parxrr Wks. VIL. 243 
Who listen to the whippoorwill and the bobolink, 18gs in 
Life W. [ring IV. 163 ‘The history of the boblink, or bob- 
o-lincoln. 1879 Lowett Poet. Wks. 372 The bobolink has 
coine 

+ Bobolyne. Ols. rare. [Cf. Bos v.], also 
Sp. b0b0 fool.} A fool, a gaby. 

@1§28 Skrtton Jmtage [lypaocr. iv. Wks. 11. 445 Be we not 
bobolynes Sutch lesings to beleve. 

Bob-sled, Bob-sleigh. U.S. A slcd or 
sleigh, made of two short sicds or slcighs coupled 
together; used in drawing logs from the forest to a 
river or public road, and for various other purposes, 

1848 60 in DartLetr. 

Bobstay. [f. Box (uncertain in what scnsc) + 


stay sb.} ‘A rope used to confine the bowsprit 
of a ship downward to the stem... [Its usc] is to 
draw down the bowsprit and keep it steady ; 
and to counteract the force of the stays of the 
forc-mast, which draw it upwards. Falconer 
Dict. Marine (1769. 
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1758 Chrov. in Aun. Reg. 73/1 They .. passed the end of 
the inizen top sail sheet through the enemy’s bobstay. 1840 
R. Dana Bef Mast xxx. 111 New and strong bobstays 
[were] fitted in the place of the chain ones. 1875 ‘STONE- 
HENGE’ Brit. Sports u, vin. i.§ 5 Heave down the bobstay, 
and then haul the topmast forward again. 

b. attrib. as in bobstay-collar, -hole, -plate. 

1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk., Bobstay-collars .. are al- 
most entirely superseded by iron bands. /éid., Bobstay- 
holes, those cut through the fore-part of the knee of the 
head, between the cheeks, for the admission of the bobstay ; 
they are not much used now, ag chain bobstays are almost 
universal, which are secured to plates by shackles. 

Bob-tail. [f. Bos 54.14 Tarr] 

A. Properly two words (bg"b tél): The tail (of 


a horse) cut short. 

{Must be earlier than 1577: when the vb. occurs.) 1667 
Lond. Gaz. No, 211/4 A fine light Bay Stone-horse .. with 
his Mayne shorn, and a bob tail. 1720 /é/d. No. 5818/4 A 
brown Nag..with a Bob Tail. ; ; 

B. attrzb. (be bteil). Having a bob tail. 

1605 Suaks. Lear un. vi. 73 Hound or Spaniell, Brache, or 
Lym: Or Bobtaile tight [tike] or Troudle {Qg. trundle] 
taile. 1829 Marrvat /*. Afi/dmay xxiii, The bob-tail Cur. 
1848 Lowett Biglow P. i, Trainin’ round in bobtail coats. 
1883 Philadelph. Even. Star 13 Feb. 3/4 Bob-tail Courtesies 
.. The old familiar bob-tail cars. 

C. sh. (bg'bteil). 

1. A horse or dog with its tail cut short. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1115/4 A white Mare, and a black 
Nag..both Bob-tails. @1843 Soutuey Ef. A. Cunningham 
Wks. II. 309 Mongrel and cur and bob-tail, let them yelp. 

+b. A kind of arrow: see quot. 

1544 Ascnam Yo.rofh.(Arb.)126 Those that be lytle brested 
and big toward the hede called by theyr lykenesse taper 
fashion .. and of some merrye fellowes bobtayles. 

+2. transf. A contemptible fellow, a cur. Oés. 

1619 Fretcner A, Thomas u. ii. 390 I'le not be bob’d i’ 
th’ nose with every bobtail. 

+5. (See quot.) Obs. 

1583 Hicins Fzrins’ Nomenclator 533 \D.) Cousins by 
mariage, or kinred (as they commonly terme it) by bobtaile. 

4. collectively. {Perh. referring to 2 and 3.] 
Tag-rag and bob-tatl, or tag, rag, and bob-tail* 
the common herd, the rabble. See Tac. 

1659-60 Perys Diary 6 Mar., The dining-room. . was full 
of tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and drinking. 
1785 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A’s it. Wks, 1812 I. 80 
‘Tagrags and Bobtails of the sacred Brush. 1800 Corgu- 
HOUN Comm. Thames ii. 75 That lowest class of the com- 
munity who are vulgarly denominated the Tag-Rag and 
Bobtail. ¢1817 Hoce 7ades § Sh. V. 255 The tag-rag and 
bob-tail part of the citizens of Edinburgh. 1820 Byron 
Blues 11. 23 The rag, tag, and bobtail of those they call 
‘Blues’, 1840 Dickens Barz. Ridge xxxv, ‘We dont take 
in no tagrag and bobtail at our house.’ 

Bobtail (be btal), v. [f prec.) trans. To 
dock the tail of ; 7g, to cut short, shorten, curtail. 

1577 StTANYHuRST Descr. [rel.in Holinshed V1. 28 A noble 
man, having a surpassing good horse. .did bobtaile him, east 
anie ofhis friends..should crauehim. a 1680 Butter Rem. 
(1759) II. 168 He is very just tothe first Syllables of Words, 
but always bobtails the last. @1700 Songs Costume (1849) 
179 This Cloak..hobtayl’d the gown, Put prelacy down, 
And trod on the mitre to reach at the crown. 

Hence Bob-tailed a. [f. vb. or sb.], with tail cut 
short; short-tailed. 

1640 Kine & North. Max 62 in Hazl. £. P. P. WV. 295 His 
bob-tailed dog he out did call. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3850/4 
A clubbed bob-tail’d black Mare. 1863 HawTHorNe Our 
Hone 1.19 The bob-tailed coat and mixed trousers consti- 
tuted a very cdd-looking court-dress. 

Bob-white .bebjhwait). [So called from its 
note.} A popular name of the common partridge 
of North America ( Odontophorus Virginianus). 

1864 in WrssTER, 1883 Century Wag. Aug. 483/1 Of all 
the game birds of America, none is better appreciated by 
the sportsman than little Bob-white. 

Bob-wig: see Bos sh.) 4. 

Boe, boc-land, etc.: see Book sh, 

Boe, obs. pa. t. of BAKE v. 

| Bocage. [mod.F. docage (boka‘z\ wood :— 
OF. boscage.} Woodland: a by-form of Boscace. 

1644 Evrtyn Jem. (1857) I. 68 Whole fields, meadows, 
hocages. 1869 FREEMAN .Vori, Cong. (1876) ILI. xii. 147 The 
men of the Locage and the nien of the plain. 

| Bocal (boka‘l, bowkal). [mod.¥. and Sp. docal, 
related to late L. daucale, ad. Gr. BavKadrs vessel 
for cooling liquids in, Baveddtov narrow-necked 
vessel, Cf. It. doccale, and Ger. pokal.] A glass 
bottle or jar with a short wide neck. 

[1756 Gent/. Mag. XXV 1.8 There are now fourteen French 
ships in our mole, the greatest part of which are laden with 
bocalas.] 1847 in CraiG; and in mod. Dicts. 

|| Boca’ne. Oés. [Kr., f. the name of the in- 
ventor, Bocan, dancing master to Queen Anne of 
Austria.} ‘A stately figure-dance, much estcemed 
in the 17th cent.” Littré. 

axjor SepLeY Grumbler in. i. Wks. (1766) 225 You would 
have a grave, serious dance, perhaps? .. the courante, the 
bocane, the sarabande? 

+ Bo-ecardizing, f//. a. nonce-wd.  [f. next: 
sec -1ZE.] Forming awkward or bad syllogisms ; 
reasoning awkwardly. 

1652 IVoman's Univ. in Watson Sc. Poems in. 103 Her 
bocardising Captions are, From zoo, or else from more. 

Bocardo, bokardo (bokasdo). [In med. 
L. the logical term goes back to the 12th or 13th c. 


BOCION. 


On the question of its relation to senses 2, 3, there 
appears to be no evidence: the conjecture has been 
offered that the prison may have been named in 
jocular reference to the impossibility of directly 
reducing this mood to the First Figure, or because 
it was considered an awkward form of the syllogism 
to get ont of. The mutual relation of senses 2 
and 3 is also uncertain: so far as the evidence 
goes, 2 may bea specific use of 3, or 3 a generalized 
application .of 2. If the prison was named from 
the scholastic term, there would be an appro- 
priateness in the name being first given in Oxford.] 

l. Logic. A mnemonic word, representing by its 
vowels the fifth mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gisms, in which the premisses are a particular 
negative and a universal affirmative, and the conclu- 
sion a particular negative, the middle term being 
the subject of both premisses: thus some M is 
not P; all M is S; some S is not P. 

1509 Barcray Shyppe of Folys (1874) 1. 144 Another 
comyth in with bocardo and pheryson. 1838 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton Logic xxii. 1. 443 Bocardo, which..was the opprobrium 
of the scholastic system of reduction. 1870 Bowen Logic 
204 Baroko and Bocardo have been stumbling-blocks to the 
logicians. 

+ 2. The name of the prison in the old North Gate 
of the city of Oxford, pulled down in 1771. 

1535 R. Layton in Strype Eccd, Afent. 1.1, 210 Wee haue 
set Dunce [Duns Scotus] in Bocardo, and haue utterly ban- 
ished him Oxford for ever, with all his blynd glosses. 1555 
Latimer Lev, ibid. I]. 11. App. xxxvi. gg An epistle sent by 
Mr. Latimer to all the unfayned lovers of Godds trewthe 
owte of a prison in Oxenford, called Bocardo. 1694 STRYPE 
Abp. Cranmer ii. xi, 341 And so Cranmer was returned to 
Bocardo, and the other two [Ridley and Latimer] to other 
Places. 1772 WHARTON Nevuman’s Verses, Rare tidings for 
the wretch whose ling’ring score Remains unpaid, bocardo 
is no more. 1874 M. Burrows Horthies AU Souls iii. 37 
His brother, who was confined in Bocardo, the famous old 
prison-gateway which formerly stood at the top of Corn- 
market Street. 1875 M. Pattison Casaulon 415. 

+3. A prison, dungeon. In phr. 772, ¢x¢0 (to) Bocardo. 

1535 [The quot. of this date in 2, may possibly have the 
general sense of ‘in prison’). xgso Latimer Seri, bef. 
Edw, V1, 232 Elias had preached Gods word .. Was not 
this a seditious fellow? was not this fellows preaching a 
cause of all the trouble in Israel? Was he not worthy to 
be cast into bocardo or little easc? 1583 StuBBES Axat. 
Abus. Kvijb, If he have not to satisfie aswel the one as 
th’other then to Bocardo goeth he as round as a ball, where 
he shalbe sure to lye untill he rotte. 1653 Ros. Baie 
The Dissuasive. vindicated (1655) 62 For myself, 1 care 
the less to be cast in these Bocardo’s. 1709 Let. to Ld 
U[ayor| 6 Your Lordship cou’d. -not put him in Bocardo. 

Bocare, obs, f. BookEr, scribe. 

Bocasin (bg kasin). Also 5 bokesy, 6-7 boc- 
easin(e. [a. Sp. docac? cotton stuff used for lining, 
,also of its Fr. form doccasin (Cotgr.), now doz- 
casstn), a, Turk, Lege bohast or léy2 bog- 
hast cotton cloth (Kieffer el Bianchi).] ‘ A kind 
of fine Buckeram, that hath a resemblance of taffata, 
and is much used for lining.’ Cotgr. 

1485 /uv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 366, viij ulnze de blakke 
bokesye.una_ toga lyned cum bokesy. 1611 Cortar., Boc- 
casin, Boccasin. 1714 French Bk. Rates 36 Boucasin-stuff 
per Piece of 12 Ells. 1721 Bawey, Boccasine, fine Buck- 
ram, a sort of Linen Cloth. 1755 Jonnson, Bocaséxe [as in 
Baitey]; and in later Dicts. : 

|| Bocca (bo kka, be'ka). [It.;=‘ month ’.] 

1. A circular opening in a glass-furnace, through 
which the melting-pots are inserted and withdrawn. 

1799 G. Smitn Laéorat. 1.167 The mouth of a glass fur- 
nace is called the bocca. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain 159 
‘The openings. .serving for the introduction of the materials 
and for the removal of the melted glass, are called boccas. 

2. (See quot.) 

1881 Pop. Sci. Monthly X1X.51 The active bocca or mouth 
of Vesuvius. . eee 

| Boccarella (bekkarella, bpkare la). [It., 
dim. of prec.] A smallcr opening on either side 
of the ‘bocca’ in a glass-furnace. 

1799 G. SmitH Ladorat, J. 167 On each side of the bocca, 
is a smaller hole, or boccarella, 1832 G. Porter Porcelain 
158 Sometimes called a boccarella, but more generally by 
the familiar name of nose-hole. 

Bocche, Boccher, obs. ff. Botcu, BuTcHER. 

+ Boce!. Ots. Ichthyol. [ad. 1. box, pl. boces, 
the name ofa fish in Pliny (V7. XXX11. xi.) ; ef. 
Fr. bocgue a ‘ great-eyed Cackerell fish’ (Cotgr.).] 
An acanthopterygian fish (Box or Bodps vulgaris), 
also called Bogue (family Sfaridx), found m the 
Mediterranean, and rarcly on the British coast. 

1617 Riper Dict., Boces, small fishes so called, Lexco- 
mentdes, 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd, Sufp., Boce, the name given 
by Aristotle, and many other of the antient Greek writers 
to the fish commonly called by authors Zoo/s. 

+ Boce2. Ofs. [a. OF. fos wood, bush.] A 
by-form of Busn. 

1482 Monk of Exesham (Arb.) 40 A full depe valeye anda 
derke set with bocis and brackys on euery syde. 

Boce, obs. form of Boose, Boss, Lorcu. 

Bochchare, obs. f. BorcHEnr. 

Bocher, -or, bochsar, etc., obs. ff. BuTcHER. 

Bocht, obs. form of Bouecut. 

+ Bo-cion. és. rare. [irreg. f. mod.L. docium, 


BOCKEREL. 


f. F, boce: cf. Boss 56.1, Borer sb.1] A glandular 
swelling in the neck. 

1547 Boorpe Bren, //ealth xlv.22 Bocium or Nauta be 
the latin wordes. In english it is a swelling the which 
doth grow in the throte and in the necke..naturall bocions 
commonly chyldren hath. accidental bocions commeth to 
age or by myschaunce. 

Bock, bock-land, etc. : see Book sé. 

Bock, var. of Buck and Bowk zw. to belch. 

Bockeler(e, bocler, obs. ff. Buckurr. 


+ Bo'ckerel, bo‘ckeret. O/s. [Origin un- 
known: cf. BAWREL, BAWRET.] Names said to be 
given to the male and female, respectively, of a 
kind of tong-winged hawk. 

1653 WALTON Angler 12 The Gerfalcon and Jerkin .. the 
Bockerel and Bockeret. 1672 Ray PAslos. Lett. (1718) 113 
There are, besides. .a Boccarell, and a Boccaret. They are 
the Names of the Male and Female. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 


Bocket, obs. form of Bucket. 

Bockey (bg'ki). [Bartlett compares Du. dohaal 
(see Boca), of which it may be diminutive form.] 
“A bowl or vessel made from a gourd. A term 
peculiar to the city of New York and its vicinity.’ 
Bartlett Dict. Amer. (1860). 

Bocking (by'kin). [f. the village Bocking in 
Essex.] A kind of eoarse woollen drugget or batze. 

1759 1B. Martin Nat. fist. Eng, Il. Essex 23 Bays, of 
which this Village has a peculiar Sort, called Bockings. 
1848-60 BartLetr Dict, Amer, Bocking, a kind of baize or 
woollen cloth. .used to cover floor or to protect carpets. 

Bocle, boculle, obs. forms of BUCKLE. 

+Bo'c-leden. O¢s. [OF. éé¢ book + lédex, 
eden, Latin, hence, literary language: see LEDEN.] 
Book-Latin, the Latin language ; afterwards book- 
language. 

@ 1000 O. E. Chron. Introd., Her sind on pis iglande fif 
agi Englisc, and Brittisc and Wilsc, and Scyttisc, and 

yhtisc, and Boc Leden. ¢1175 Lamdé, Hom, 117 Episcopus 
is gerkisc noma bet is on boc leden speculator. c1z00 77/n. 
Coll, LJont. 151 lacob on boc leden is icleped under-plantere. 

Bocsom, -um, obs. forms of BuxoM. 

t Bocspell. O¢s. (OE. boc book + OE. spe// 
story.] <A history or narrative. 

c1z0g Lay. 17487. bid. 19423 Nu ich pe wulle tellen a 
pbissen enalien {¢ 1275 bisse boc-spelle]. 

+ Bo'cstaff, -stave. Ots. (OF. bdcstaf cor- 
resp. to OS. ddcstab (MDu. bockstaf), OHG. buoh- 
stab (MHG, buochstap, mod.G. buchstabe), ON. 
bbkstafr (Sw. bokstaf, Da. bogstav). Cf. Goth. 
*bokastafs, ‘letter (of the alphabet)’, f.46% writing: 
tablet, book + s¢a/- staff, letter ; according to some, 
orig. ‘ beech-staff’, but see Book. This interesting 
old word, still in full use in continental languages, 
survived in English only to the 13th c., when it was 
superseded by /eé/er. 1ts modern form would have 
been bookstaff or bucksiaff, as a connexion with 
book was or was not explicitly retained.) A letter 
(of the alphabet). 

a 1000 Elene 91 (Gr.) Se blaca beam bocstafum awriten. 
¢1200 ORMIN 4305 Writenn o Grickisshe boc Rihht wibp 
bocstafess sexe. ¢1205 Lay. 7637 Feole cunne boc-stauen 
z dere hilte wes igrauen [not in later text]. 

Bodd- see Bop-. 

Boddle, variant of BupDLE, corn marigold. 

Bodder, Boddom, obs. f. BotHEer, Botros. 

Bode (béud), 54.1 (Com. Teut.: OE. boda = 
OF ris. boda, OS. dodo (MDu. and Du. bode), OHG. 
bolo (MH{G. and mod.G. bo/e), ON. 608% :—OTeut. 
*hodon-, f. bod- stem of beud-an : see next.] 

One who makes an announcement; a herald, a 
messenger. Ods. from 12thc., but recently affected 
by some writers on OE. history. 

c888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxxvi.i, pu be eart boda and for- 
rynel du:s soban leohter. ¢1175 Cott. Hom, 219 Angeli 
(boden), archangeli (hahboden), 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. 
(ed. 3), Bode, a messenger. 1848 Lytton //arold ui. i. 49 
Fast... went the bodes and riders of the Earl. 1872 E. 
Rosertson “ist. /iss. 114 The Beadle..the Bode or mes- 


senger of the Court. 1880 Slackw. Mag. Mar. 344 Their 
bodes brought the news of the landing at Pevensey. 

Bode (boud), 5.2 Also 1-4 bod, 6 boad. 
(Com, Teut.: OE. dod (chiefly northern for geod; 
cf. bebod), neuter =OFris. bod, OS. gibod (Du. ge- 
bod), OHG. gabot, (mod.G. gebot, bot), ON. 600d 
(Sw., Da. bud) :— OTeut. *gabodo(m, f. bod- pa. 
ppl. stem of bezdan to offer, etc., see Bip v.] 

+1. Command, order, behest. Ods. 

a 1000 /1 ys vii. 109 (Gr.) We. . pine bodu bracon. c1205 
Lay. 30121 Pat bod wes ihalden. c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 
852 Pere were boun at his bode burnez in-noje. 

+ 2. Message, tidings. Oés. 

¢1205 Lay. 27999 He brohte boden swide gode. 1330 
Arth, & Merl. 2046 A bod com fram the sarrazin. ¢1450 
Loneuicu Grail xliv. 340 Thanne cain he to pe messengers 
-.and of here bode jaf hem answeryng. 
Lett. clxxvii. (1862) 1. 419 His bode is ever welcome to nic, 
be what it will, 

+3. Premonition, omen, augury. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 343 Yhe owl eke, that of 
death the bode ybringeth. 1613 Purcnas Pilger. 1. iii, xvii, 
285 It was a good bode and happie presage. 1632 Sutrtey 
Love in Maze Epil., 1{ no fate Have an unlucky bode. 

4. Presentiment, foreboding. arch. 

Vor. I, 


1637 RuTHERFORD’ 


961 


1587 Freminc Contin. /olinshed V1. 1338/1 With better 
boad of lucke and lot, receive thou now the same. 1857 
Ileavysxce Sand (1869) 214 Down black bodes, false flies. 

5. An offer ofa pricc, a bid. Still in north. dial. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Ifom. 213 pe beggere [=buyer] ecned 
his bode. 1394 /’. /°4, Crede 716 [Friars] bene at lone and 
at bode As burgeses vsithe. 1790 Burns Lef?. 62, | re- 
fused fifty-five shillings for her, which was the highest bode 
I could ‘squeeze. 1816 Scotr Antiy. xxxix, ‘Ye should 
never tak a fish. wife's first bode.” 1853 Reave C. Johustone 
63 Half-a-crown was his first bode. 

+6. 7 Prayer, petition. Obs. cf. BEDE. 

o1175 Lamdé, lom.65 Wenue scal pos bode [v.7 beode] 
us god don. 

+ Bode, 54.3 Obs. Forms: 3-4 bod, 4-6 bode; 
north, 4-5 bad, 4-6 bade, (4 baide, 6 beed’. 
[Not found in OE., and either forincd at a later 
time on Bipr, on the analoyy of adide, abode, or 
an aphetic form of Axopr itself In later usc 
chiefly Sc., in form dade, daid.] iding, tarrying, 
waiting, delay, zt bode: without delay. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 2485 An auter [abram] raised wit-outen 
bad. /éid. 2535 Wit-outen baide. c1350 Will, Palern» 
149 Boute bod he braydes to pe quene. 1375 Larsour 
Bruce vi. 403 [He] gert arme his men. .forouten baid. «1440 
Bone Flor. 1018 Than was there no lenger bode. 1535 
Stewart Cro. Scot, 1. 213 He dressit him .. But ony baid. 
1593 Peeve Chron, Edw. f, (1874) 384 Make thou thy bode 
In resolution to revenge these wrongs, 


+ Bode, sé.4 Ods. (Origin and standing un- 


certain : see note in Cath. Angl.] A pole or perch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 36 A Bode; fola. 

Bode (bdud), v.' Forms: 1 bodis(e)an, 1~2 
bodian, 2-4 bodien, 4, 7 boden, 6-7 boad(e, 
4- bode. (OE. dodzan, f. boda messenger; cf. 
ON. boda of same meaning.] 

+1. trans. To announce, proclaim, preach. Ods. 

arooo Hymns x. 23 (Gr.) Bododon englas, pat acenned 
wes Crist on eordan. c1ooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 14 Pis 
godspel byd bodod [¢1160 /fation G. boded] ofer ealle 
eordan, 21225 Leg. Kath. 1480 Men schal beoden & bodien 
hit ouer al. 

+b. abso/. To preach (the gore): Obs. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 17 Syddan ongan se Haland 
bodian, and cwedan, Dod dzd-bote. /é/d, Mark v. 20 He 
ongan bodigean [c 1160 //a¢ton G. bodigen] on decapolim. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 93 {Hi] bodeden mid ane speche. 

+2. To proclaim authoritatively, decree, order, 
bid, command (a person) that. Obs. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 23730 Leted blawen bemen and bodien mine 
monnen pat zuer zlc god mon to niht wakien, a 1225 S?, 
Marher.17, 1 bidde ant bodie pat tu wurche mi wil. 

3. To announce beforehand, foretell, predict, 
prognosticate, presage. arch. 

a 1000 Elene 1141(Gr.) Pat was oft bodod feor ar beforan 
fram fruman worulde. ¢1175 Cott. Hot. 235 Hi..bodeden 
ures hlafordestocyine. azaso Owl & Nigh?. 1155 Other thu 
bodes huses brune..Other thu bodes cualm of orve. 1676 
Buttoxer, Bode, to foretel, or prognosticate. 1715 Pore 
‘liad 1, 132 Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 1771 
Frankuin Avtobiog, Wks. 1840 1. 79 There are croakers in 
every country, always boding its ruin. 

4. Of things: To give promise of, be indicative 
of, betoken, portend. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (1865) I1. 293 It bodid grete merite 
and vertue. 1483 Cath. Anegl. 36 To Bode, fortendere. 
1602 Suaks, //amt. 1. i.69 This boades some strange errup- 
tion to our State. 1650 R. Strapytton Strada’s Low-C. 
Warres ww. 60 All things seemed to boad a Civill warre. 
182z Byron Werner 1. 1. 248 So much haste bodes Right 
little speed. 1860 TYNDALL Géac. 1. § 5. 37 That lingering 
rosy hue which bodes good weather. 

b. esp. (with wel/ or i1/) To give good or bad 
promise, to augur zwed/ or 7//. 

a1700 I)rypen (J.), Whatever now The omen proved, it 
boded well to you. 1832 Wuatrery Let. in Lrfe (1866) 1. 
159, I can see nothing that bodes well to the Church Estab- 
lishment : I fear its days are numbered. 1870 DisRaeLt 
Lothatr \xxxiv. 454 Some think this bodes ill forthe Church. 

+c. To signify, typify. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 111. 13 Solomon's temple, 
bodede holy chirche [#2 figura presentis ecclesiz). 

5. To have a presenttment of; to forebode 
(gencrally evi). 

1740 Ricuaroson Famefa (1824) 1. 80 My presaging mind 
bodes horrid mischiefs. 1850 Brackie Aéschylus 11. 229 
And my soul, dark-stirred with the prophet’s inood, Bodes 
nothing good. 

Bode, v.- Sc. (prob. f. Bopr 56.2 5 =to make 
a ‘bodc’.} /raxs. Yo bid for, make an offer for. 
eee Adagv, Bode a robe and wear it, Bode a poke and 

ear it. 

Bode, early var. of dod¢, Bootu, and of Boney. 

Bode = behoved, pa. t. of Bus v. 


Bodeful (bée-dful), a. [f. Bopr 56.2 +-Frub. A 
modern formation (not in Todd, Richardson, or 
Craig 1847) very frequent in modern poets and 
essayists.] Full of presage, boding, ominous. 

1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xxi, Over Redesdale it came, As 
bodetul as their beacon-flame. 1832 /raser’s Mag. VI. 
392, The pause was bodeful. 1837 Cartyce Fr. Kew, I. 1. 
11, iii, 55 A sign and wonder; visible to the whole world: 


bodeful of much. 1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. t. 
(1873) 186 The voice of the bodeful bird. 


ll Bodega (bodiga). (Sp. ;=wine-shop :— L. 
apothéca, a. Gr. dwo@nxn depot, store.] A wine- 
shop in Spain ; recently adopted as a specific name 
for a cellar or shop for the salc of wincs only. 


BODGE. 


1876 Vineyard to Decanter 18 Vhe bodega. .unlike the 
English idex of a wine cellar, is a large building above 
ground. 1879 Esco11 England 1, 162 Wine-shades, bode 
gas, and saloons ahound hoth above and under ground 
[in Liverpool]. 1885 A/anch. [Examiner 14 July 5/3 Au 
enterprising firm of wine merchants have popularised their 
specialities by the multiplication of bodegas. 

Bodekyn(ne, obs. form of BopkIn. 

Bodel, Bodelich, obs. form of BupLe, Bopity. 

Bodement (bowdmeént,. [f. Bope v.! + -menr 
(Rornanic suffix).} 

1. An omen, augury, presage. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé. iv. 1. 96 Who can impresse the Forrest, 
bid the ‘Tree Vnfixe his carth-bound Root? Sweet boad- 
ments, good. 1613 Be. Ware //oly Panegyr. 61 It was a 
iust bodement of his future greatnesse. 

2. Foreboding, presentiment. 

1642 Life G. Villicrs in Har, Mise.(Malh.) V, 321 Whether 
he had never any secret hodements in his mind? 1820 H. 
Conerince /oents 11. 303 Bodements sweet of iinmortality. 

+ 3. Signification. Obs. rare. 

1658 W. Bunion /¢e. Anon, 200 Faustinus in the Latine 
. having the bodement or signification of felicity, or favour. 

4. Prophccy, prediction, prognostication. 

1836 Miss Mitrorp Millage Ser. 11. (1863) 368 Vhe blessed 
sun himself may have heen rash enough to contradict her 
bodements, 1833 CoLeripce Poems 11. 367 Her deep pro- 
phetic bodements, i 

t+ Bo-den, v. Ols. [Extended form of BovEv.!: 
see -EN. Much used by P. lolland.] = Boos v.! 

1561 Daus tr. Baddinger on Apoc.{1573) 19 b, Any euill or 
fearful spirit, bodening any misfortune. 1 Hotranis 
Livy vu. 270, 1 dread to boden what it may import. /z:/. 
xxix. 736 As if they bodened and foretokened by their 
arrival that they were come for a new pillage. 

Boden, ///. a. Sc. Forms: 5-9 bodin, 6 -yn, 
boidin, 7 boddin, 9 boden. (Aoden occurs iu 
the Scottish Acts from 1429 in the sense of ‘ac- 
coutred, armed’. The form is that of the pa. pple. 
of Brp, and it has been conjectured that in the for- 
mula ‘all boden in feir of weir’ it meant origin- 
ally either ‘ offcred * or ‘summoned by proclama- 
tion’; but if this was so, it is difficult to account 
for the change in the use of the word. (The sense 
suggests some connexion with down, Bounpb, ‘ready, 
prepared ’.) Sec Fri.) 

+1. Provided with arms, accoutred, armed. Ods. 

{cf. 1375 Barsour Bruce viii. 103, 1 trow he suld be hard 
to sla, And he war bodyn all evynly.] 1429 Scot. Acts 
Jas. I. (1597) § 122 Itk Barronne..sall see and ordaine his 
men to be bodin, as is hefore written. And gif he dois not 
this. .the Schireffe sall raise of ilk 3eaman then not bodin, 
as is foresaid, a wedder. /drd. § 123 Burgesses of twentie 
pundes in guds salbe bodin with hat, doublet, or habirgeon. 
¢ 1505 Dunsar Dawnce 36 Bostaris, braggaris and barganeris 
.- All bodin in feir of weir. 1513 Douctas cE nets vir. xii. 126 
For thai wald be lycht hodyne ay to ryn. 1§3§ STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 11.644 Weill boidin with bow, buklar and brand. 
1639 //is Majesty's Procl, Scotl, 6 Great troups and bands 
of men, all boddin in fear of war, with guns and pistolets. 
[1820 Scott Afonast. xxxiii, Bodin in all that effeirs to war. 
1828 — /. A, Perth I. 20 Bodin in effeir of war.] 

2. Provided, furnished, fitted out, prepared ; 
dressed. Usually with we// or 277, 

¢1425 Wyntoun Crom, vil. ix. ery The Byschapys, and 
the gret Prelatis..thai war better yn to pay. @1774 
Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 40 ‘Where's Johnny 
gaun, That he’s sae gaily bodin’’ 1776 Ramsay Sc. /’roz. 
32 (Jam.) He's well boden there ben, that will neither borrow 
nor lend. 1806 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1. 293 (Jam. 
His pantrie was never ill-boden. 

Boden, obs. pa. pple. of dede, Bip, and Bipr. 

Boder (béu'da1). [f. Bove v.! + -Ex.1] One who 
or that which bodes. 

975 Rushw, Gosp. Luke ix. 33 Bodere (Lindisf bodare 
=Vnlg. praeceptor), god is us her to wosane. 1692 E. 
Wacker £pictetus’ Mor. xxiii, You should suppose This 
Boder could Futurity disclose. 1846 Laxpor //edlenics Wks. 
Il. 485 The sunny circles. . boders of a storm. 

Boder, obs. form of Botner. 

+ Bo‘deword. Os. cxc. dial. 
Worp. Only northern.) 

+1. Commandment, behest. Ods. 

¢1200 ORMIN 4377 Pa tene bodewordess. c1as0 Gen. 4 
Ex, 361 For dhu min bodeword haues broken. «1300 4. 
E. Psalter ii. 6 \MA&tz.) Spelland his bodeworde. 

+ 2. Message, announcement. Ods. 

c1as0 Gen. & Ex, 2880 Godes bode-wurd bringe ic. ¢ 1325 
Metr. Hom. 44 Hou sain Jon bodword broht bald. He was 
ryt Cristes messager. 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 423 Of this 
avow soyne bodword was Brocht till schir lames of donglass. 
1460 Towneley Myst. 58 Gladly they wold me greyf, If I 
syche bodworde broght. 1513 DouGias -Eneis vit. vi. 4 Of 
peax and concord bodword Brecht agane. a1700 Sallad 
* Batt. Harlaw’ Seut nae bodword back again. 

3. Premonition, presage. 

183a°53 Whistle-binkic (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 84 Sae brawa 
mornin’ gae a bodeword fell, That some wanchance was no 
that far awa. 

+ Bodge, sé. Obs. or dia/. [f. Bovce v.: ct. 
Borcu sd.4], A clumsy patch; a botched piece of 
work. 

1589 Papfe iv. [Tatchet (1844) 20 You shall blush at your 
owne bodges. 1598 Florio, Sé4ozz/, bodges, or bunger-hke 
workes. 1877 Peacock North Lincolnsh. Gl., Bodge, a 
botch, a clumsy patch. 

+ Bodge, s/.- 06s. Also6 bogge. A measure 
used in selling oats, etc.; app. abont half a peck. 

1gz0 B/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp, Canteré., iij busshellix 
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(f Bone sé6.2 + 


BODGE. 


& ij esof benys. 1631 B. Jonson New /nui.v. Wks. 
Teens the iat poie one and Bottle of Hay. 
1683 Nob, Conscience in /farl. Mise. 1. 50 ‘Their bodges, 
which for half-pecks go, They vowed at my head to throw. 

+ Bodge, zw. Ods. or dia/, [An altered form of 
Borcu w. ; cf. grudge from grutch ] 

1. zrans. To patch or mend clunsily. 

1552 Hutoet, Dodge or botche olde clothes. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 156 Yo Bodge, sarctre. 1870 — [in Lescestersh., 
Nth. Lincolush., Shropsh., and other dial. Glossaries). 

2. 7o bodge up: to put together clumsily; to 
botch up, to do or make up in a clumsy fashion. 

1578 T. Witte Sev, St, Paules Cross 33 To bodge up a 
house which will never abide the trial. /ézd¢. 47 A disease 
is but bodged or patched up that is not cured in the cause. 
1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 55 b, They. .that bungle and bodge 
vppe wicked verses. 1881 Daily News 31 Aug. 2/2 Gaps 
bodged up by the rudest of post and pole barriers. 

Bodge, obs. or dial. f. BapGE v.2, BUDGE. 

+ Bodged, f//. a. Obs. or dial. [f. Boperv. + 
-ED!.] Made up clumsily, botched. 

1519 HlormMan Vedgaria in Promp. Parv. 42 Thou hast but 
bodchyd and countrefeat Latten, émagiénarie umbratilisque 
figure. 1569 J. SANFoRD Agrifpa's Van. Artes 12b, With 
bodged verses to delite the eares of fooles. 

Bodger!. és. or dia/. [f. BopcE v. + -ER1.] 


One who ‘ bodges’ ; a botcher. 

1552 Hutoet, Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of olde 
garmentes. 1567 Harpine in Jewell Def Afol. (1611) 
soo Be they..Tinkers or Tapsters, coblers or Bodgers. [In 
modern dialects. | . 

Bo'dger*. Os. or dial. [?=BapceEr 56.1] 
2 A travelling dealer, a pedlar. 

1736 W. Exus New Exper. Hush. 49 (E. D. S.) The 
sheep-bodgers or dealers. 1810 Craspe Borough v. Wks. 
1834 III. 108 The warmest burgess wears a bodger’s coat. 

+Bo'dgery. Oés. Botched work, bungling. 
1sgz Nasne Strange News Bivb, Doe you know your 
owne misbegotten bodgery? ; 

+ Bo dging, v/. sé. Obs. Also 6 and 9 dal, 
bogging. [f. Bopce v.+-Inc1!.] 

1. The action of patching clumsily. 

1633 SANDERSON Serv. at A ud, lit (1681) 11. 36 The Bodg- 
ing in of a course Shred into a fine garment. 

2. Botching, bungling. 

161z Brinstey Ld. Lit. 107 To turne the prose of the 
Poets into the Poets owne verse, without any bodging. 

Bodice (bgdis). Forms: 6-7 bodies, 8-9 
boddice, 7— bodice. [A variant of bodies (see 
Bopy 6), retaining the earlier sound of final -s, the 
original phrase being ‘a pair of bodies’; even 
with the spelling dodice the word was formerly 
(like pence, mice, dice, truce) treated as a plural.]} 

l. formerly, An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, quilted and strengthened with 
whalebone (worn chiefly by women, but also by 
men) ; a corset, stays ; freq. called a pair of bodies 
(bodice) =‘a pair of stays’. 

1618 FrercHer Loyad Subj. u. i. 31 If the bones want 
setting In her old bodies. 4 1637 B. Jonson Elegie |x. 
(1854! 829 The whale-bone man That quilts those bodies I 
have leavetospan. 1674 Grew Anat. Plantsv. § 3 A Flower 
without its Empalement, wouldhang asuncouth and taudry, 
as a Lady without her Bodies. 1679 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 23 Mowbray. . having a pair of bodice on, and falling 
down as if really dead, the assassinate fled. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4196/4 A pair of new blewish Bodice. 1779 JOHN: 
son Pope, L. ?. (1787) 1V.91 [Pope] was invested in boddice 
made of stiff canvass, being scarce able to hold himself erect 
1ill they were laced. 

. fig. 

1732 FieLpinc Covent Gard. Jrul. No. 55 His sentiment, 
when let loose from that stiff boddice in which it is laced. 
1855 Macau.ay //ist, Aug. xviii. (1872) III. 303/1 It was 
never. .found politic to put trade into straitlaced bodices. 

2. The upper part of a woman’s dress, a tight- 
fitting outer vest or waistcoat, either made in a 
piece with the skirt or separate (cf. Bopy sé.); 
also, an inner vest wom immediately over the stays. 

1566-7 Prec. Treas. in Chalmers Mary (1818) 1. 207 Of 
ormaise taffatis to lyne the bodies and sclevis of the goune 
and vellicote. 1625 FLetcner air Maid u. ii. 35 Nothing 
but her vpper bodies, 1682 WuELER Yourn. Greece 1. 64 

They wear a Iodies of Red or Green Velvet. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 276 3 He keeps me in a pair of Slippers, neat 
Bodice, warm Petticoats. 1873 Brack Pr. of Thule vii. 98 
She wore a tight-fitting bodice of cream-white flannel. 

3. Comb. and Adirib., as bodice hand, bodice- 
maker, -seller. 

1672 R. Witp Declar. Lib. Consc. 2 A neighbouring 
Bodies-maker, that whistles a Psalm-tune. 1684 Lord. 
Gaz. No. 1980/4 Mr. John Nichols Bodice seller at the 
Falcon on London Bridge. 1701 /bid. No. 3758/8 At Mr. 
Cade’s, a Bodice-seller. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 40 P12 
The laylors and boddice-makers of the present age, 

Bodied (hpdid), 7f/. a. [f. Bony +-xnJ 

1. [laving a body or trunk; usually with an 
adjective, forming a parasynthctic comb., as dig- 
bodied, AKLE-BODIED, ctc. 

@ 1547 Surrey nerd W. 582 Like to the aged boysteous 
bodied oke. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err... ii, 20 He is deformed 
..Hll-fac'd, worse bodied, shapelesse cucry where. 1625, 
Purcuas Pélerims u. 1421 The women in Camienitz goe 
with their Coates close bodied. 1662 FuLter Worthies 
(1840) IJ. 339 He {unicorn} is commonly pictured, bodied 


like a buck. 1729 I. Cooke Vales, Propos. etc. 121 Light 
ve Cranes. 1875 Biackmore C, Vaughan xv. 49 Of 
moderate slature, gaunlily bodied, and loosely built. 


b. Ilaving substance, strength, consistency, etc. 
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1611 SpeeD Theat. Gt. Brit, x. (1614) 19/1 Springs.. 
gathering stil strength with more branches, lastly grow 
bodyed able to beare ships into the land. c¢ 1645 Howett 
Lett. (1650) I. 372 The most firm, the best bodied, and lasting- 
est wine. 1666 E.vetvn Diary (1827) 11. 260 Drebbell, in- 
ventor of y® boedied scarlet. ‘ 

2. Endowed with material form or being ; made 


corporeal or material ; embodied. 

1646 J. Hatt Poens 39 Ne're a body’d nothing shall per- 
ceive How we unite, how we together cleave. 1840 CARLYLE 
//eroes iii. 140 Bodied or bodiless, it is the one fact important 
for all men :—but to Dante, in that age, it was bodied in fixed 
certainty of scientific shape. 1855 Browninc Oxe Word 
More, in Alen & Wom. u. 240 Like the bodied heaven in 
clearness Shone the stone. 

+ Bo-dify, v. Obs. [f. Bopy + -ry.] To embody. 

1685 Roxb. Ballads (1885) V.541 Arch-Angels sure, leaving 
their glorious Sphere, Once more themselves have Bodified 
and here Resolve as English Nobles to appear. 

+ Bo‘dizlich. Ods. rare. [A compound nsed 
by Ormin ; f. dodiz, Bopy + Lic, body; also used 
by him separately as synonymous terms.] = Bopy. 

¢ 1z00 OrMIN 16294 Cristess hall3he bodizlich. /dzd, 16340 
Adam. .Off whamm I toc mi bodi3lich. 

+ Bo-‘dikin, Bodilkie. (és. Also bodkin. 
[dim. of Bony : see -K1N 4, -KIE.] 

1. A diminutive body ; a corpuscle, an atom. 

1668 Cucperrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. u. vi. 106 Small 
Boddikies or indivisible Particles of the Blood .. If any 
reliques of the said Bodikies did remain. 1721-1800 BalLey, 
Bodykin, a little body. Oés. 

2. (God's, ods) bodikins! bodkins! (bodlikins !) 
God’s dear body !: an oath. Cf. Bopy, 4. 

1598 Snaxs. Alerry IW. 1. iii. 46 Body-kins M. Page. 1602 
— Hant. u. ti. 554 Gods bodykins [Q7. Bodkin) man, better. 
1733 Fiecpinc Quix. in “ng, u. viii, Odsbodlikins .. you 
have a strange sort ofa taste. 1753 SMoLLeTT Cf. Hathom 
(1784) 63/1 As for the matter of dress, bodlikins ! 

Bodiless (bpdilés), a. [f. Bopy + -Less,] 

1. Having no body, no material form or being ; 
incorporeal ; without substance, unsubstantial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. ti. (1495) 27 Angel is 
substancia intellectuall alway mouable. free and bodylesse. 
1561 T. Norton Cadin's /ust. 1. 266 A vain bodylesse 
shew of fayth doth not iustifie. 1602 SHaxs. Haw. 1. 
iv. 138 This is the very coynage of your Braine, This Bodi- 
lesse Creation extasie Is very cunning in. 1610 W. Fot- 
KINGHAM Art Survey u. vi. 58 Gum-water, very thinne and 
bodilesse. 1733 Swirr Legion Club Wks. 1755 IV. 1, 203 
Phantoms bodiless and vain. 1868 Ropertson Ser. Ser. 
iv. xxix. 221 Man becomes for ever a bodiless spirit. 

2. Wanting the trunk ; trunkless. 

1587 Censure loyall Subj. (Collier) 9 My eies saw their 
traiterous harts burned, and bodilesse heads aduanced to 
view. 1810 Soutney Aehama x1. viii, Two winged Hands 
came in, Armless and bodyless., 1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 
219 The bodiless cherubs on our churchyard stones. 

Hence Bo-dilessness. 

1869 R. Watuis Delttzsch’s Bibl. Pyschol. 513 In contra- 


* diction to. .bodilessness, 


Bo -dilize, v. xonce-wd. [suggested by spirtiual- 
zze.} ¢rans. To make corporeal or material. 


1843 SoutuEey Doctor clxxxiv. (D.) Unless we endeavour 
to spiritualise ourselves .. age bodilises us more and more. 

Bodily (bg dili\, 2. Also 3-5 bodili, 4 bodi-, 
bodylich(e, 4-6 bodely, 4 bodeli, 6 bodelie, 
bodyly(e, 7 bodilie. [f. Bopy+-ty1.] 

+1. Ofthe nature of body, corporeal, material, 
physical ; as opposed to spiritecal. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor AZ. 428 Wit angel bat es gastli, And with 
man pat es bodili. a 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3129 Som 
clerkes, pat spekes of purgatory Says bat pe fire bare is 
bodily, And noght gastly als pe saule es. ¢1449 Prcocx 
Refr. 11. xvi. 243 The bodili heuen and hise seid bodili 
parties, 31528 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 152/2 That any bodily 
thyng should drawe an other without touching. 1633 Eart 
Mancn. Ad Afondo 178 ‘Vhere are three bodily Inhabit- 
ants already gone to heaven. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Selv, 198 The World..that bulk of bodily beings we see. 

2. Of or belonging to the body or physical nature 
of man. Bodily fear: alarm for onc’s personal 
safety, apprehension of physical harm. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. set: (Gétt.) Bodili fode. c1325 £.£. 
Adlit. P. A. 477 Wit te bale hym blysse to byye. 
¢1380 Wrcur De /seudo-Freris Wks. (1880) 305 Bodiliche 
chastite is ofte broken. 1454 Z. E. Wédls (1882) 132 Beyng 
in good bodely helth. 1494 Fasyan vi. clxxxi. 179 The 
bysshop. .myght departe thens without bodely harme. 1651 
Hoses Lewath. u. xxvii. 155 The fear. .of corporeall hurt, 
which we call Bodily Fear. 1711 Bupcett Sfect, No. 161 
Ps latigues of bodily Labour, 1785 Reip /2t, Powers 276 
My memory is not limited by any bodily organ. 1837 
Dickens Pick. xl, ‘I'm in bodily fear.’ 1838 — Nich. Nick. 
xxi, Bodily illness is more easy to bear than mental. 

+b. Real; actual; physically carried out. Ods. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. ii. 5 What euer [counsels] haue bin 
thought one in this State That could be brought to bodily 
act, ere Rome Had circumuention. 

te. Bodily oath:=ConrpoRaL oath. Perhaps, 
originally, an oath taken on the consecrated host 
or ‘body’ of Christ ; but used also of oaths taken 
with a ‘bodily touch’ of other sacred things. Oés. 

1470 Henrv Wallace 1v. 190 The bodelye ayth thai maid 
him with gud will. 1639 Council Rec. in Inverness Courier 
(1884) 25 Oct. 3/4 The said A. B. has givine his great and 
bodielie aith, 

+ 3. Solid; of or pertaining to a solid. Oés. 

1557 Recorve IWketst. Ciijh, Thereof be the: named 
bodily nombers, or sound nombers. ‘The leaste of them all 
is commonly called a Cuhe. 1570 Bituincstey /ucéid x1. 
Introd, 312 In these bookes folowing he entreateth of.. 
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bodely figures: as of Cubes, 1601 Hottanp /’/iny 1.20 That 
they [clouds] be thicke, grosse, and of a bodily consistence. 

Hence + Bo-dilihe:de, Bovdiline:ss, corpore- 
ality ; Bo'dily-wise adv. , corporeally, in the body. 

1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) Mu. xxxiii, 
The kynde of god that is.. ferrest fro bodily hede. 1587 
Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 205 It behoueth the same [Soule] 
to be altogether bodylesse it selfe: for had it any bodyli- 
nesse at all, it could not receiue any body into it. 1869 
Lyneu Church & St. 24 We cannot be in the country and 
in the town at the same time bodily-wise. 

Bodily (bgdili), adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly2.] 

+1. In the manner of, or with regard to, the 
body; corporeally (often =‘unspiritually ’). Ods. 

c1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 630 God pat dized 
vppon pe tre, bat be prest receyuede bodile. 1394 P. PZ. 
Crede 619 All bo blissed bep bat bodyliche hungrep. c¢1440 
Loneuich Grail (Roxb.) I. 450 Of man that in this world 
lyveth bodily. 1579 Futxe Heskins’ Par. 323 It fedde the 
faithfull, not onely bodily, but also spiritually. 1685 BaxTER 
Paraph. N. T. Mark vi. 53 That we couldas bodily believe 
and trust him for our. .Souls. 

2. In or with the body; in the flesh; in person. 

1440 Three ings (1885) 26 Pe tyme was to-come pat he 
schulde ber appere bodelich. 1578 THyNne Leé. in Animadz, 
Introd.(1865) 59 Since 1 ame. . barred bodely toapproche your 
presence. 1640 Sir E. Derine Prof, Sacr. (1644) 45 Christ 
-- bodily present. 1803 Sournry /Vs. VI. 173 This is our 
father Francisco, Among us bodily, 

3. ¢vansf. With the whole body or bulk, ‘body 
and all’; all together, in one mass, as a whole. 

1793 SMEatON Edystone L. § 322 The seas came in bodily 
over the Barbican wall. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Pocms 11. 4 
As if that, over brake and lea, Bodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Mary. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Uf 
Nile xviii. 520 A full-length portrait of Seti I., cut out 
bodily from the walls of his sepulchre. 

Bodiment (bp‘dimént), rare. [f. Bopy + 
-MENT.] Giving of form or body ; embodiment. 

1873 G. C. Davies Afount. & AZere iv. 25 No alive and 
outward bodiment. 

Bodin, var. of BoDEN Af/. a. Sc. provided. 

+ Bo'diness. Oés. rave. [f. Bopy + -NEss.] 
The state or quality of having bodily form; cor- 
poreity, material condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. x1, In what maner wise 
bey beh medlid togederes, askes and water, pe water abidep 
in his bodiness [1535 corporalnesse} 1674 N. FairFax 
Bulk & Selv. 100 A least bitling is made as much for cleav- 
ing, if it had but a wherewith to be cloven}; its leastness, 
not its bodiness forbidding it. 

Boding (bowdin), vé/. sb. [f. Bopev.t+-ine 1] 

+1. Annunciation, proclamation, preaching. Odés. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 41 Hiz Tae dzdbote on 
lonas bodunge. ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Bodiunge. c1175§ 
Lamb. Hom. 89 Godspelles bodunge. 

2. Premonition, presentiment; comcr. prognostic, 
omen, portent. 

1297 R. Grouc., 428 Pe taylede sterre, pat gret bodynge ys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvui. 1. (1495) 737 Beestes 
haue redynesse of wytte in bodynge of chaungynge of tyme 
and wedders. 1555 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen, '/ 11. (1878) 
280 A sorrowful boding of the..mischief that..did after- 
ward chance. 1768 Go.tpsm. Good Nat, Mian. v.i, | have 
had some boding of it these ten days. 18z0 Worpsw. 
Scenery Lakes (1823) 115 A Shepherd accustomed to watch 
all mountain bodings. 

3. Prediction, prophecy (generally of evil). 

1668 Tempe Let. Wks. 1731 II. 169 Too much entertained 
with ill Bodings and Complaints, 1817 Coteripce Sibyl. 
Leaves (1862) 188 Better fate be thine And mock my boding ! 
1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke fF. iv. 54 Norton. .would listen 
to no evil bodings. 

Boding (béwdin), fl. a. [f. Bop v1 + -1ne 2, 
That bodes ; presaging, portending, ominous. 

1593 SHaxs. lex. § Ad. 647 My boding heart pants, beats, 
and takes no rest. 1 — Rich. /4/, v. ui, 228 The 
sweetest sleepe, And fairest boading Dreames. 1702 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Moth. 1. i. 434 Spight of my boding fears. 
ax77t Gray Poents (1775) 53 No boding Maid of skill 
divine Art thou. 1785 Cowper 7ask1. 205 The boding owl 
That hails the rising moon. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7rav. II. 
257 Listening to the boding cry of the tree toad. 

Hence Bo‘dingly adv. 

1839 LoweLL Swann. Storm Poet. Wks. (1879181 All is so 
bodingly still. 1866 Mottey Dutch Nef. 1v. iv. 619 Sorrow- 
fully and bodingly Mansfeld withdrew to consult again. 

+ Bo-diship. Oés. rare. [f. Bopy + -sup.] 
Corporeality, material substance or condition. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 53 All bodiship, with those 
its belongers which make it sensible unto us. 

Bodken,-kin, variants of BAUDEKIN, Oés., cloth. 

Bodkin (bp-dkin). Forms: 4 boidekyn, boy- 
tekyn, bode-, boydekynne, 4-5 boyde-, bode- 
kyn, 5 boddekyn, 6 boddkynne, botken, -kin, 
bodkyn, bodkine, 7 (boidkene), 5- bodkin. 
(Of unknown etymology: the orig. form in Eng. 
was boydehin, boidekyn, in 3 syllables. The form 
naturally suggests a dim. in -£272: but no primitive of 
the required form appears in Eng. or other related 
language. The phonetic history is also difficult. 

(In default of finding it elsewhere, the derivation has been 
sought in Celtic. The Welsh dzdo‘gyx ‘little dagger’, fixed 
on by some, must be discarded, both because it 1s accented 
on the penult, and because the ME. word was itself adopted 
in Welsh as éeytkin ; but some still think it possible that 
boydchin may have originated in some kind of corruption 
of Ir. dédeog, Gael. biodag, Welsh didog dagger.)] ; 

+1. A short pointed weapon; a dagger, poniard, 
stiletto, lancet. Ods. 


BODKIN. 


1386 Cnaucer Aceves T. 40 Slayn of Symkyn With panade 
or with knyf or boidekyn |v. 7. boydekyn, boytekyn, 
Boydekynne]. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas v1. xii. (¢2¢/e), Victorious 
Julius Ca:sar..was murdred with bodkins. 1477 Fare 
Rivers (Caxton) Déictes 49 One ofhis disciples tooke a bod- 
dekyn & prikked him in his feete. 1535 Coverwace 1 Adugs 
xviil, 28 hey..prouoked them selues with knyues & bot- 
kens (1621 lancets}, 1547 SaLessuny Dict. Lug, § Welsh, 
Bwytkiu,a bodkyn, 1580 Sipney A ccadia 276, 1..doedefic 
thee, in a mortall affray from the bodkin to the pike vp- 
ward. x60z Suaxs. //amt. ut. i. 76 Wheu he himselfe night 
his Quietus make With a bare Bodkin. 1657 Trapp Comm. 
Esther iv. 3 This was now a bodkin at their hearts. [1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord. (1863) 137 The long 
bodkin with which those wicked Jews pierced his side. j 

2.-A small pointed instrument, of bone, ivory, 
or steel, used for piercing holes in cloth, etc. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Boydekyn or bodckyn, suducula, 
perforatorium. 1555 Mardle Factions u. x. 212 About the 
poincte of the chinne thei haue a feawe heares as it ware 
pricked in with Bodkins. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844) 28 
Wee challenge him at all weapons froin the taylors bodkin 
to the watchmans browne bil. 160z PLat Dedlightes for 
Ladtes wi, xxx, Make little holes in the Cowcumber first 
with a wodden or bone bodkin. 1609 A. Craic /’oet. 
Recreat. 4 Who according to the antient custome hath bored 
his eare with a boidkene, 1785 Reip /ut. Powers u. xix. 

25 < spire at a very great distance seems like a point of a 

odkin. 

3. A long piu or pin-shaped ornament used by 
women to lasten up the hair. 

1580 Barer Adv. B 875 A bodkine or big needle to crest the 
heares, discriminate. 1635 J. Vavcor (Water P.)in Sart, 
Mise, IV. 218 Women’s masks, busks, muffs, fans, perri- 
wigs, and bodkins. 1714 Pore Rage Lock v.95 Then in a 
bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacue Lett. x. 1.32 Their hair is. set out with three or four 
rows of bodkins (wonderfully large, that stick out two or 
three inches from their hair), 1820 Scorr J/ouast. xvii, She 
undid from her locks a silver bodkin around which they 
were twisted. 1864 Loncr. King Olaf vin. viii, “Tis the 
bodkin that I] wear When at night I bind my hair, 185% 
D. Witson Pred. Aun, 11, 111. iv. 118 A rude bodkin of bone 
.. employed in fastening the dress. 

+b. A frizzling-iron. Ods. 

1580 Baret Ady, B 874 A bodkine or fine tnstrument that 
women curle their heare withall ..a friseling iron. 

4. A need|c-like instrument with a blunt knobbed 
point, having a large (as well as a small) eye, for 
drawing tape or cord through a hem, loops, etc. 
we Pore Rafe Lock 1, 128 Wedg’d whole ages in a bod- 
<in's eye. 

5. Printing. An awl-like tool used to pick out 
letters in correcting set-up type. 

1846 Print. Apparatus Amateurs 17 The bodkin is used 
to pick out such of the types as are misplaced. 

6. ¢transf. (cottog.) A person wedged in between 
two others where there is proper room for two only; 
esp. in phr. /o rite or stt bodkin. 

[1638 Foro Fancées iv. i. (x811) 186 Where but two lie in a 
bed, you must be—bodkin, bitch-baby—must ye?}] 1798 
Loves of the Triangles 182 (L.) While the pressed bodkin, 
punched and squeezed to death, Sweats in the midmost 
place. 1848 Titackeray Van. Fair 3}. 241 (Hoppe), He’s 
too big to travel bodkin between you and me. 1872 Ftor, 
Montcomery Thrown Together i. 62 The three called a 
hansom outside, and Cecily. .sat bodkin. 

7. Comb. and Attrib, as bodkin-case, bodkin- 
work; bodkin-wise adv.; bodkin-beard, a 
pointed, dagger-shaped beard. 

@1§29 SKELTON Llynour RK. Proj. 82 Scarfes, feathers, 
and swerds, And thin bodkin beards. 1§91 Lyty Lvecdyme. it. 
iii 36 Whether I shall frame the bodkin beard or the bush. 
1565 Gotnine Ovid's Jet. 1v. (1593197 Both his shankes do 
grow In one round spindle bodkin-wise with sharpned 
puint below. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth 1. 41, I will have no 
more close hugs—no more bodkin work. 

Bodkin, wv. [f. prec.] ¢vaus. To make a bod- 
kin of, squecze in as a bodkin ; cf. BopkIn sd. 6. 

379: Giuson Let, 31 May in J/emr. (1839) 354 If you can 
bodkin the sweet creature into the coach. 


Bodkin, (Odds bodkius !) var. of BoviKin. 
Bodkin, bodkin-work, variant of BavpEKIN, 
Bordkinize, v.= BopkIn v. 

1833 Hook Parson's Dau. u,v. 202 Seat him in the car- 
riage ‘bodkinized’ bet ween the two fair ladies. 

Bodle ! (b-d’l). Sc. Also 7 bodel, bawdle, S$ 
boadle, 8-9 boddle. [Reputcd to be from the 
name of a mint-master Bothwel/; but no docu- 
mentary evidence is cited.] A Scotch copper coin 
of the value of two pennies Scots, or (¢ 1600) one 
sixthofan English penny; thesmallest coin; hence, 
like farthing, ctc., in the phrase wot /o care a bodle. 

x6so A. B. Matat. Polemo 12 Whom they valued not 
really at the estimation of zoocoo Scotch buwdles. 1688 R. 
Hotme A rmoury ui. ii. 29/2 A Bodel, three of them makes 
an half penny English. ©1730 Burv Left, .V. Scotd. (1818) 
1. 42 The bridge is .. maintained by a toll of a bodle. 1820 
Scott A ddot vi, It was not that I cared a brass bodle for his 
benison or malison either. 1834 H. Miter Scenes & Leg. 
xix. (1857) 279 All the placks and boddles of the party. 

Bodle, obs. f. BuppDLE, com-marigold. 


1557 TussEr 100 Pornuts Hush. \xxx, Bodle for barley, no 
weede there is such. 


Bodleian bedl7an, bydlijan). [f. the name of 
Sir T. Bodley, who in 1597 restored and refounded 
the Library of the University of Oxford.] 

8. adj. Of or pertaining to Sir T. Bodley or the 
Library bearing his name; hence b. quasi-sd. 
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The Oxford University Library; also colloquially 
called Bodley. c. fig. and /ransf. 

1663 CowLey Verses & /ss. (1669) 7 ‘The mysterious Lib- 
rary, lhe Beatifick Bodley of the Deity. 1710 H. Beprorp 
Vind. Ch, Eng. 45 The Bodleian Copies of the Articles. 
1862 Wuyrre Metvitie Jus. Bar, vi. (ed. 12) 297 The richest 
mental food the Bodleian itself can afford. 1884 SruRCEON 
Chew of Maze 33 \t is a million-times magnified Bodleian 
of teaching. 

Bodom, -ery, obs. form of Borrom, -ry. 

+ Bo'dragie. Ols. Also bodrak(e, bordrag(e. 
[prob.acorruptionofsomeIr. word: ef. buaidhreadh 
molestation, disturbance (O’ Reilly), dadre, tumult 
(Stokes).] A hostile iucursion, a raid. I{ence, 
in same seusc, Bo[r]draging. 

1537 St. Papers Heu. VITL, 11. 480 The castelles he not for 
our defence agaynst ther stelthe and bodrakes. 1586 J. 
Hooker Geradd, /red. 11. 172/2 Nothing liking the outrages, 
bodrages, and villanies dailic pectised by Barrie, Condon, 
and others. 1595 Spenser Cod. Clout 315 No nightly bod- 
rags, nor no hue and cries. 1596 — /*. 0.1. x. 63 Yet oft 
anuoyd with sondry berdragings, 

Bodword, var. of BopEworn Obs. 

Body (bp-di). Forms: 1 bodiz, 3 bodi3, 3-4 
bodi, bode, 3-7 bodie, 4-6 bodye, 6 bodey, 
g3-body. [OE. dodiz neut., elscwhere in ‘leut. 
only in OLIG. potah, bolah, MUG. botich, -ech, 
potth str. masc. ‘body’; cf. mod.Bav. dial. dottechk 
the ‘body’ of a chemise, Grimm. ‘The word has 
died out of Ger., its place being taken by e2d, orig. 
‘life’, and £érfer from Lat.: but, in Eng., dody 
remains as a great and important word. 

Since Ger. bofah, potah, with final 4, is not tbe exact 
phonetic equivalent of OE. dodiz, there is ground for sup- 

osing that the word has been adopted in both from some 
oreign source. E. Miiller connects Jotak with botahha 
fem., mod.G. dottich wasc. ‘cask, tub, vat’, identified by 
Wackernagel with med.L. dutica=Gr, dvo8jxy. But there 
does not appear to be any clear way of connecting the two 
words. (Fick’s conjectural derivation from d4adk ‘to bind’ 
is out of the question. Gaelic dathaig is from Eng.'] 

I, The material frame of man (and animals). 

1. The physical or material frame or structure of 
man or of any animal ; the whole material organ- 
ism viewed as an organic eutity. (In Jol. some- 
times also uscd of plants.) 

c8g0 K. AEcrrep Seda wu. xiv. (Bosw.) Was Oswine se 
cyning on bodige heah. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 4773 Hiss bodi3.. 
All samenn, brest, and wainbe, apd pes, and cnes, and 
fet, and shannkess, etc. @1300 Cursor M. 869 Our bodis 
ar now al bare. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xxviii.64 He 
shold come fyght with hym body for body. 1523 Lp. Ber- 
ners Frviss, 1. clv. 186 To fight body to body, or power to 
power. 1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 676in Babees Lk. (1868) 
347 Thy bodie vprighte, Thy fete iuste to-gether. 1665-9 
Boyre Occas. Refi. wv. xt. (1675) 174 A Lark. lighted among 
some clods of Earth .. of the colour of her Body. 1752 
Jounson Nambt, No, 208 @ 10 A body languishing with 
disease. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/, § 870 ‘The common Oyster 
.- always appears inclined to adapt its shell to the form 
of the body. 1881 Hux ey in Nature XXIV. 346 The body 
is a machine of the nature of an ariny, not of that of a 
watch, or of a hydraulic apparatus, Of this army each cell 
is a soldier, each organ a brigade. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life viii. 214 Their bodies like those 
of plants. .show tendencies to spiral modes of growth. 1878 
Huxrey Physfogr, 222 ‘Vhe individual cells of which the 
body of the plant is made up. 

(In early use almost always applied to that of 
man: hence) 

b. often contrasted with the soz/. 

a 1240 Lofsongin Cott. //om. 205 Pauh pet werc nere i be 
bodie pe wil was in be heorte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R.AX, i. (1495) 345 The body meuyth as the soule woll, 
c14so Lonexicn Grail slii. 112 Bothe body & sowle dis- 
troyed je be. 1651 Let. in Proc, Parliament No. 81. 1241 
A great comfort to the godly, both to their sonles and 
bodies. 1732 Pore Ess. Mfan 1.268 All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, Whose body Nature is, and God the 
soul. 1864 Tennyson slylmer’s Kiel? 377 Yhe foul adul- 
teries That saturate soul with body. A/od. ‘ A hard struggle 
to keep body and soul together.’ 

ce. The corporeal or material nature or state of 
nian, the material body and its propertics. 

c1200 OrMIN 15124 To clennsenn pe33re bodi3 swa Off all 
pe bodiz sinne. 1382 Wyctir a Cor. xii.2 Wher in body, 
wher out of body, I woot not, God woot. x61 bid, 
Whether in the body, | cannot tell, whether out of the body, 
I cannot tell. 1580 NortH Péxtarch (1676) 4 This Phoa 
was a wonan robber. .and naught of her body. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort, vi, While we ure yet in the body. 1869 GouL- 
pourn /’urs. [Loliness ix. 78 by ‘the body’ is to be under- 
stood the mass of matter which we carry about with us, 
with all the various animal properties that belong to it. 


2. Short (or cuphemistic) for ‘dead body’, corpse. 

¢ 12880 Fall & Puss. 76in FE. EP. '1862) 14 losep of ari- 
mathie..nem pat swet bodi adun, an biriid hir ina fair plas. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 14309 And quar haf yee his bode laid? 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 7150 Pai.. brent vp the bodies vnto bare 
askis. 1§35 CoverDace x Aungs xiii. 24 The lyon stode by 
the body (1382 Wvctir careyn, 1388 deed bodi]. 1595 Suaks. 
Fohx V. vii. 99 At Worster must his bodie be interr'd. 1619 
Crooke Body of Alun 19 Choose a bodie that is sound and 
vntainted, and either hanged, smothered, or drowned. 1835 
Hoop Dead Robbery ii, To steal a body. 1855 TENNYSON 
Maud t.i. 5 In the ghastly pit long since a body was found. 

3. Applied symbolically or mystically to the 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

[1357 Seven Sacr. in Lay-Folks Mass-Bk, 118 ‘Vhe sacre- 
ment of the auter, cristes owen bodi in likeness of brede.] 
1382 Wycuir Matt, xxvi. 26 ‘Take 3ce, and ete; this is my 
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bodi. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. Exhort., The holy 
cominunion of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ, 
1562 39 Articles xxviii, The Body of Christ is given, taken, 
aud eulen in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiri- 
tual manner. 1579 Furku S/eskins’ Parl, 82 He caried 
the Lords body in a wicker basket. c1880 J. Canousi 
Sacraments 98 All who believe in Ilim receive that one 
body that was broken for all. 

+4. Used in oaths and forcible cjaculations, as 
body of met, body of our Lord !, God's body 1, by 
cocks body !, ete. Obs. Cf. Bovikin. 

¢ 1530 Reprorpe Play Wit & Sc. (1848) 7 Oh the bodye of 
me! What kaytyves be those, 1573 New Custom u, i. in 
Hazl. Dodstey 111.32 Body of our Lord, is he come inty the 
Country? 1596 Suaks.1 //en. JI, i 2g Gods body 1 the 
turkeys in my pannier are quite starved, 1613 — //en. 
VIII, v. ii. 22 Body a me: where is 0? 1695 ConckEVL 
Love for L. wv. 35 Body o' me, 1 have a Shoulder of an 
Kgyptian King, that } purloin'd from one of the Pyramids. 
1828 Scott #1. dl. Perth (1860) 9’ Body of me’ exclaimed 
Simon, '] should know that voicel’ 

II. The main portion ; the trunk. 

5. The main portion of the animal frame, to 
which the extremitics, etc. are attached ; the trunk. 
Opposed to the members or limbs; also lo the 
head, esp. as the seat of intelligence and guidance. 

a Boo I pinal & Erf, Gloss. 947 (O. E. Texts) Spina, bodet 
— Corpus Gl. 1891 Spina, bodeg. ¢ 1000 Ags, Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker Voc, 265 Truncus, bodiz. crooo AbLEric Minster 
ffout, 203a in Sax, Leechd. 111. 355 He nafdon pazt heafod 
to bam bodige. 1382 Wvycuir “pies. iv. 16 Crist the heed; 
of whom al the body sett to-gidere, and boundyn to gidere 
by ech ioynture of vndirseruyng. 1593 Sitaxs. 3 //en. V/, 
lv. vii. 26 When the Fox hath once got in his Nose, 
Hee’le soone finde meanes to make the Body follow. ¢ 1600 
C’tess Soutnamrton in Shaks. C. Praise 40 All heade and 
veri litel body. 1840 THirtwact Greece VII. lv.66 A body 
without a head, unable either to act or to deliberate. 1867 
F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 364 Body, orange-yellow, 
merging into,, burnt sienna at the shoulder. 

b. ‘The main stem,trunk, stock, ofa plant or tree. 

1523 Fitzneru. //aséd, § 133 Cut the boughe on Lothe sydes 
a fote or two foote from he bodye of the tree. 1 c; 
Butrer Fem, Mon, ii. (1623) Ij, Boughes hanging out alone 
from the bodies. 1 Dryden Virg. Coe iv. 183 Cu- 
cumers.. With crooked Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 

+c. The wood under the bark. L. corpus. Obs. 

1603 R. Jounson Atugad. & Contunw, 157 ‘The black rinde 

of a certaine tree... betweene the bodie and the barke. 
d. fy. In biblical or theol. language, 7he body 
of Christ. the Church of which Christ is the head. 
¢x200 ORMIN 1555 Swa patt te33 shulen alle ben An bodi3 
and an sawle And Jesu Crist himm sellf shall ben Uppo }-att 
bodi3 hafedd. 1382 Wyciir Ephes. iv.12 And he 3af summe 
sotheli apostlis, summe forsoth prophetis. .into the work of 
inynisterie, into edificacioun of Cristis body. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Cod. i, 18 And he is the heade of the body, namely, 
of the congregacion. 1611 Bipte 1 Cor. xii. 27 Now yee are 
the body of Christ, and members in particular. 

6. The part of a dress which covers the body, as 
distinct from the arms; also the part of a woman’s 
dress above the waist, as distinguishcd from the 
loose skirt. 4 fair of bodies: see Bovice. 

1585 Mills & Juv. N.C. (1860 11. 114 One petticote of 
house-wyfe clothe .. An upper bodye of durance. 1611 in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 92 That none should wear. .any 
body or sleeves of wire, whalebone or with any other stifi- 
ing. 1696 J. F. Merchant's Wareho 38 Cut of Ell 4 off of 
ope of the half bredths.. which take for the body of your 
Shifts. 1698 Lassets Voy, [taly 11. 288 ‘Twelve breast and 
back pieces like womens close bodies), 1868 Q. Victoria 
Life tu Highlands 124, | and the girls {were] in royal 
Stewart skirts and shawls over black velvet bodies. 

7. The main, central, or principal part, as distin- 
guished from parts subordinate or lcss important ; 
the part round which the others are grouped, or to 
which they arc attached as appendages, etc. 

cr0o00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 402 Nim ponne bat sacd sete on 
pas sules bodig. 1595 Suaks. Yohu iv. ii. 112 Never sucha 
powre..Was leuied in the body of a land, 1670 Cotton 
Espernon. 1. 35 Vhe body of the Emblem was a figure 
of the Duke himself. 1719 Di. For Crusoe (1840) 1. xx. 355 
He got into the body of the tree. 1790 Burke Fr. Rez. 
234 The body of all true religion consists..in obedience to 
the will of the Sovereign of the world. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 
ul. x. 562 Crimes committed at sea, oron the coast out of the 
body of any County. 1874 BouTELe Arms & i rm. ix. 173 
The body of the blade. 

8. spec. a. The middle aisle, or the whole nave, 
of achurch. b. The part of a vehicle fitted to 
receive the load. ¢. In Fortification (see quot. 
1862). @. The shaft of a pillar. e. The reso- 
nance box of a musical instrument. f. In Axaz. 
The main portion of a bone, esp. of one of the 
vertebre. g. The main portion of a document, as 
distinguished from the introduction or preamble, 
and esp. from an appendix, a codicil, or other 
supplementary matter. 

1418 FE. E. Wills (1882) 39 To the werkis of the body of 
the Parisshe Chirche. 1523 Fitzuens. //usd. $5 ‘The bodye 
of the wayne of oke. 1 Bk. Com. Irayer, Commun, 
Rubric, The Table. .shall stand in the body of the church, 
1559 Asp, Hetue in Strype <Ina. Aof 1. App. vi 7 The 

of this acte touchinge the supremacy. 1580 Baret 
Atv. B871 The bodie of a pillour, betweene the chapitre 
and the ¢. 66x BrasHate Just bind. iv. 80 The in- 
croachments .. mentioned in the body of that law. 1666 
Preys Diary (1879: VI.68 There | do find a great many 
ladies sitting in the body of a coach. 1712 Privraur 
Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4: 24 In the Cuy of London .. the 
Parishioners repair ihe Changel as well as the Body of the 
Church. 1736 Kine in Sz0i/fs Lett. (1768 1V 179 Vhe 
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tracts..may be printed by way of appendix. This will 
be indeed less trouble than the interweaving them in the 
body of the history. 1831 R. Knox Clognet's Anat. 17 
In every vertebra, there are distinguished a body, seven 
processes, four notches, anda hole, 186a TRotLore Orley 
F.i.(ed. 4) 2 The body of the will was in the handwriting 
of the widow, as was also the codicil. 1862 F. GrirritHs 
Artil. Aan. (ed. 9) 262 The Body of the place, (or Enceinte) 
consists of the work next to, and surrounding the town, in 
the form of a polygon, whether regular, or irregular. 1878 
H.H. Gisss Omébre Pref. 7 Bringing the supplementary 
Chapter into the body of the Book. ' 

h. MNazt. The hull of a ship; the section of 


this as viewed from different positions. 

3691 T. H{ave] Acc. New [uvent.22 The whole Bodies of 
their Ships under Water. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Martne 
(1789) Dijb, The fore-body of the ship, i.e. before the mid- 
ship-frame. c1850 Radium. Navig. (Weale) 18 The figure 
of a shio, abstractedly considered, is supposed to be divided 
into different parts,..to each of which 1s given the appella- 
tion of Body. Hence we have the terms Fore Body, After 
Body, Cant Bodies, and Square Body, Thus the Fore 
Body is the figure, or imaginary figure, of that part of the 
ship afore the midships or dead-flat, as seen from ahead. 
.. The Square Body comprehends all the timbers whose 
areas or planes are perpendicular to the keel and square 
with the middle line of the ship; which is all that portion 
of a ship between the cant bodies. 

9. The main portion ofa collection or company ; 
the majority ; the larger part, the bulk of anything. 

1599 SHaAxs. Mxch Ado 1.i. 287 The body of your discourse 
is sometime guarded with fragments. 1603 KNoties //7s¢. 
Turkes (1621) 1359 The bodie of the Turkes armie followed 
bihinde. 1678 N. Wantey JVonders v. ii. § 64. 471/2 The 
main body of the Empire. 1732 Neat Hist, Purit. 1. 19 
The Body of the inferiour Clergy were disguised Papists. 
1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 166 The great body of the 
people leaned to the royalists. 1856 Froupe ist. Eng. 
(1858) I, i. 66 Under Henry {VIII] the body of the people 
were prosperous. 

+10. The vessel inwhicha substance to bedistilled 
is placed; a retort. (There appears to have been 
a reference here to spirit.) ? Obs. 

1559 Morwync Zvonyu:. x Moist thinges put into a body 
(for so do they cal the bigger vessel from whence the vapour 
is lifted up) by the force of heate are extenuated into a 
vapour. 1594 Pratr Fewell-ho. 1. 3 Put them into your 
pot, or body. 3164x Frencu Dyéstrd/. i. (1651) 28 Put this 
bread into a Glass-body, and distill it in adueo. 1721-1800 
Baitry, Body (in Chymistry) is the Vessel which holds the 
Matter in distilling the Spirits of Vegetables. 

ll. 7ype founding. The breadth of the shank of 
the type, which is the same throughout the fount, 
while the thickness varies with the letter (e.g. 
Iand W); hence, size of type. 

1824 J. JonNson Tyfoegr. Il. ii. 11 The several bodies 
to which printing letters are cast. .are nineteen in number. 

IIT. Personal being, individual. 

12. The material being of man, as the sign and 
tangible part of his individuality, taken for the 
whole; the person. Chiefly in legal phrases. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 208 She hath her owne body 
feigned, For fere as though she wolde flee Out of her londe, 
1549 Bk, Com. Prayer, Matrimony, With this Ring I thee 
wed..with my body I thee worship. 1603 Knottes //ist. 
Turkes (1621) 870 An armie..consisting of most ckoice 
bodies. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 135. 2100 A Warrant 
in the nature of a Habeas Corpus. .to bring without delay 
the body of the same prisoner. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4695/3 


A barbarous Murder was committed on the Body of Mr, 


Henry Widdrington, 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp. s.v., A 
man is said to be bound or held in Body and goods; that 
is, he is liable to remain in prison; in default of payment. 
1822 Scotr Nigel xxvii, Two pages of the body. 

b. etry of the body: an heir who is a direct 
descendant. 

a@ 1626 Bacon Max. §& Uses Com. Jaws The heires males 
of his body. 1732 Near //ist. Purit. (1822) 1. 12 An act 
of Parliament for settling the crown upon the heirs of her 
body. 1768 Brackstone Con, 11. 114 As the word hefrs 
ls necessary to create a fee, so, in farther imitation of 
the strictness of the feodal donation, the word Jedy, or 
some other words of procreation, are necessary to make it 
a fee-tail. 19788 J. Power, Devises (1827) Il. 469 You 
here find a child described as an heir of the body. 

13. A human being of either sex, an individual. 
¥ormerly, as still dialectally, and in the combina- 
tions Axy-, Every-, No-, Somr-Bopy, etc., exactly 
equivalent to the current ‘ person’; but now only 
asa term of familiarity, with a tinge of compassion, 
and generally with adjectives implying this. 

1297 R. Grouc. 489 The beste bodi of the world in bendes 
was tbrou3t. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 3360 (Fairf.) A better body 
drank neyuer wine, 1377 Lanci. 7. PL B. x. 258 Ac 
blaine bow neuere body and pow be blame-worthy. 1475 
Caxton Jason go Euery noble body ought soner chese deth 
thene to do.. thing that sholde be ayenst their honour. 
1535 Covexpanr /’s. xili{i]. 1 The foolish bodyes saye in 
their hertes; Tush, there is no God. 1539 Bury Wills x 7s 
1 will that my executors gyve. .in breadc to iiij poore bodies 
jd@. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. 1. iv, 105 “Tis a great charge 
to come vnder one bodies hand. 1653 WALTON Alugler 56 
It shall be given away to some poor body. 1693 Lock 
Lduc. § 143. iv, One angry body discomposes the whole 
Company. 1771 Ssotcett f/umph. Cl. 11815) 201 The 
countess was a good sort of a body. 1777 Sueripan 77ip 
searvb. i. iv, Wks. 505 What do you din a body's ears for ? 
1833 Ifv. Martini.au Loom and Lugy. 1. ii. 17 His wife 
Was a more tidy body. 

IV. A corporate body, agyregate of individuals, 
collective mass, 

14. /.aiw. An artificial * persou' created by legal 
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authority for certain ends; a corporation; com- 
monly a corporation aggregate, but also applied 
to a corporation sole (cf. quots. 1641, 1642). Al- 
ways with defining adj. dody corporate, body politic. 

1461 Act: Edw. [V, i. § 4 Any Fraternitie, Guild, Com. 
panie, or Fellowship, or other bodie corporate. 1528 Per. 
Kins Prof. Bk. 1. § 64 (1642) 30 A bodie politique, as a 
Maior and Comminaltie. 164r Termes de la Ley, Bodies 
Politique are Bishops, Abbots, Priors, Deanes, Parsons of 
Churches, and such like, which have succession in one 
person onely. 1642 Mitton Argt. conc. Alilitia 27 The 
King is a body politick, for that a body politique never 
dieth. 1768 Brackstone Coun. 1. 467 These artificial 
persons are called bodies politic, bodies corporate, or cor- 
porations. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 46/2 For the purpose of 
inaintaining and perpetuating the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of certain powers, rights, property, or privileges, it has been 
found convenient to create a sort of artificial person, or 
body-politic, not liable to the ordinary casualties which 
affect the transmission of private rights, but capable, by 
its constitution, of independently continuing its own exist- 
ence. This artificial person is in our law called an incor- 
poration, corporation, or body-corporate. 

b. Body politic has also the wider sense of ‘ or- 
ganized society ’. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 185 To knit themselves 
together in a spiritual outward society or body politic. 
1goz C. Matuer Alagu, Chr. 1. vi. (1852) 82 With mutual 
consent they became a body-politick, and framed a body 
of necessary laws and orders, 1839 YEOWELL Anc. Brit.Ch. 
viii. 77 Associations and bodies politic within the church. 

c. spec. The body politic: the nation in its 
corporate character; the state. (Orig. there ap- 
pears to have been, in this use of dody, a reference 
to the Aeadship of the sovereign.) 

1532-3 Act 24 Henry VITI, xii, This Realm of England 
is an Empire..governed by one supreine Head and King.. 
unto whom a Body politick, compact of all Sorts and 
Degrees of People.. been bounden and owen to bear a 
natural and humble Obedience. 1593 Hooker £ccé. Pol. 
(Pref.) v. § 2 A law is the deed of the whole body politic. 
1636 Heatey Efictetus’ Man. xxxi. 40 But what place 
shall I hold then..in the body politicke? 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) 1. xii. 69 All conduct extensively injurious to 
individuals, is injurious to the body politic. 1874 REYNoLDs 
Fohn Baft. ii, 116 Radical changes in the body-politic. 

Q. (CEL. totum corpus reipublice.) 

1570 Act 13 Elz. xviii, Pream., Beneficial Causes. .to 
insue to the Body of this Common Wealth. 1625 Burcrs 
Pers. Tithes 20 The Lawes. .enacted by the King and the 
whole Body of the Kingdome. 

15. Anumberof persons takencollectively, usually 
as united and organized in a common cause or for 
common action, as for deliberation, government, 
business; a society, association, league, fraternity. 

1689 Burnet Yracts 1, 71 There are three different Bodies 
or Leagues. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos I. 1x. 271 The Governor 
..had not time to form a defensive body. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. 1, 165 It is seldom that a man inrolls himself 
in a proscribed body from any but conscientious motives. 
1852 Bricnt Let. in Speeches (1876) 552 Grants of public 
money to any public body. 1866 Lippon Bampt. Lect. i. 
(1875) 0 That little Body the disciples of Christ, and nucleus 
of His future Church. 1880 Chr. Leader 588/3 A preacher 
of the U. P. body. 

16. An organized collection of fighting men act- 
ing together; a force. (The most general term 
that can be so applied.) 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hew. /V, 1. ili. 66, I thinke we are a Body 
strong enough (Euen as we are) to equall with the King. 
165x Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1278 Leaving moving 
bodies behind to prevent their designes. 1693 J/cm. Ct. 
Teckely wt. 151 Some pierced even to the Body of Reserve. 
1769 Rosertson Chas. V, V. 1v. 390 Escorted by a body 
of horse. 1839 THirtwact Greece III. 117 The Athenians 
. sent a body of troops to garrison it. 1849 Macaucay /tis¢. 
Eug. II. 4 The bodies now designated as the first six regi- 
ments of dragoon guards, etc. 

17. (more loosely) An assemblage of units cha- 
racterized by some common attribute, and thus 
regarded as a whole; a collective mass: a. of 
persons. 


1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Descr. Germ. vi. 269 The Sem- 
nones..by their great body, they take themselues to be the 
head of the Sueuians, 1663 Gernirr Counsel 10 A whole 
Body (consisting of number of Persons). 1677 C, Hatton in 
Corr, (1878) 152 The clergy did not goe in a body. 13755 
Jounson in Boswel? (1831) I. 275 We might go and drink tea 
with Mr. Wise in a body, 1832 Ht. Martineau Life iu 
Hrdds viii. roo All formed in a body to go and meet the 
new arrivals. 


b. of things. 


1593 Hooker cel. Pot. 1. xiv. § 4 The entire hody of the 
Scripture. gr Burr Let. noble Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 259 
Since the total body of my services. .have obtained the ac- 
ceptance of my sovereign. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece x. 
309 This large and respectable body of opinion. 1875 Wnit- 
ney Lrfe Laug. x. 181 The High-German body of dialects. 

18. A comprehcnsive and systematic collection 
of the details of any subject ; an arranged whole 
of information; Aexce, a pandect (cf. L. corpus 
juris); a text-book. 

{Cf. 1593 in prec.] 1647 Cowrey J/istr., The Soul iii, If 
she do near thy Body prize Her Bodies of Philosophies. 
1652 NeEepuam tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 169 Whether they 
comment upon the bodie of Justinian. 1659 Mitton //ire- 
ings 92 Som wholesom bodie of divinitie as they call it. 1699 
Dentiey Phal. 361 A Bodyof Laws. 1711 ADpison Sfect. 
No. raz Pp 8, I could wishour Royal Society would compile 
a Body of Natural History. 1830 Herscuer Nat, Phil. 
1. Vi, (1851) 352 Digests and bodies of science. 1860 Aur. 
Tuomson Laws Th, Introd. 10 Science is a body of prin- 
ciples and deductions, Art is a body of precepts. 


BODY. 


V. Transferred from the material part of man 
to matter generally as opposed to’ the immaterial. 
19. A separate portion of matter, large or small, 
a material thing; something that has physical ex- 
istence and extension in space: a. in common 
language and Phystcs. 

fleavenly bodies: (in modern use) the masses of 
matter that exist away from the earth, the sun, 
moon, planets, comets, meteors, stars, etc. ; orig. 
a phrase of the astro-alchemists, applied to the 
seven ‘ bodies celestial’: see 22 a. 

1380 Wyciir De Dot, Ecct, Sel. Wks. II]. 437 Pe bemes 
of be sonne.. pat shynep freliche in bodyes. x39 
Cuaucer Astrof. 15 To knowe the altitude of the sonne or 
of othre celestial bodies. a@1568 CoverDaLe Hope Faith. 
xiv. (1574) 91 A wal is a body. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
ry. Acad. 19 A bodie is a masse or lump, which, as much 
as lieth in it, resisteth touching, and occupieth a place. 
1642 Rocers Naamav 348 Cannot the Lord. .restraine the 
influence of the upper bodies from the lower at his pleasure? 
1678 Cupwortn /#tell, Syst. Pref., The onely Principles of 
Bodies, are Magnitude, Figure, Site, Motion, and Rest. 
1752 Jonnson Kambd. No, 207? 9 All attraction is increased 
by the approach of the attracting body. 1754 SHERLOcK 
Disc. (1759) 1. iv. 159 The Magnitudes and Distances of the 
heavenly Bodies. 1841 Lzedie’s Lett. Chem. vi, The ultimate 
particles of bodies, or atoms, must occupy a certain space. 

b. viewed metaphysically. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 102 A body is that, 
which having no dependance upon our thought, is coincident 
or coextended with some part of space. 1785 Reip /7/. 
Powers 186 What we call a body, is only a bundle of sensa- 
tions, 1846 Mitt Logic 1. iii. § 7 A body..may be defined, 
the external cause to which we ascribe our sensations. 

e. spee. In Physiol. often forming the base of 
nomenclature, as pituitary body, pacchionian body. 

1866 Huxtey Phys. (1869) 143 Nothing certain is known 
ofthe functions of any of these bodies [the ductless glands]. 
/bid. Thespheroidal bodies called corpuscles of the spleen, 
. consist of a solid aggregation of minute bodies. 

+ 20. Geom. A figure of three dimensions; a 
solid. Regular body: one of the five Regular Solids. 
Obs. in modern Geometry. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 A thicke Magnitude we call a 
Solide, or a Body. 1§70 Bituincstey Exclid 1, def. xvi.3 A 
superficies being moued maketh a solide or bodie. 1635 J. 
BaBincton Geometry 42 The cube. .is accounted one of the 
five regular bodies. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 215 The 
five Regular Bodies .. These bodies were called Alatonic, 
because they were said to have been invented, or first treated 
of, by Plato. a2 1864 tr. Hersbach(W.) The path of a moving 
point is a line, that of a geometric body is another body. 

21. A compact quantity or mass; amount; bulk ; 
quantity. 

1650 Futter Pisgah 388 Ezekiels Temple had not the 
same body with Solomons, but greater. 1663 GERBIER 
Counsel 38 A proportionable Kody to the .. weight it is to 
bear. 1772 Town & Conntry Mag. 161 A large body of land, 
extending thirty miles up the Coofaw river. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. 11.139 Body is the mass, or quantity of matter, 
in any materialsubstance. 1849 Murcnison Si/wria vi. (1867) 
108 Another body of igneous rock lies subjacent. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int. 1,11. § 1 (1864) 224 Alarge body of light. 1878 
Huxcey Phystogr. 40 A body of cold air. 

22. A distinct form or kind of matter: 

+a. Alehemy and Astrol. The Seven bodies 
terrestrial; the seven ancient metals answering to 
the seven ‘heavenly bodies’ (the sun, moon, and 
five old planets). Oés. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Fem. Prot. § T. 267 The foure 
spirites and the bodies seuene. The bodies seuene eek loo 
hem here anoon, Sol gold is, and luna siluer, we threpe, 
Mars yren, Mercurie quik siluer we clepe, Saturnus leed, 
and Iupiter is tyn, And venus copir, by my fader kyn. 
1393 Gower Conf, 11. 84 The bodies, whiche I speke of 
here, Of the planettes ben begonne, | 

b. Chem. and Afin. Any kind of ‘substance’, 
simple or compound, solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
Simple bodies: the chemical elements ; Comzpozorzd 


bodies: the substances formed by their combination. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. t. 13 Niter, and other Aromaticall 
bodies. @1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 12 A gummous body 
and dissoluble in water. 1695 Woopwarb Nat. //tst. Earth 
(1723) 7 The said Metallick and Mineral Bodies. 1724 
Watts Logic 16 They supposed the heavens to be a quint- 
essence, or a fifth sort of body. 183: BrewsteR Of/ics 
xxiii, 204 Crystallised bodies, such as nitre and arragonite. 
1841 Lichig’s Lett. Chem, iv. (1844)63 The employment of 
symbols enables the chemist to express.. the constitution 
of every compound body. 

23. absiracily (in Melaphystes, formerly also in 
Physics). That which has sensible qualities, or 
is perceptible by the senses ; matter ; ‘substance’. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 413 Spirit. The Opposite to 
which..is Body. 1678 Cupwortn /zfell. Syst. 49 He that 
will undertake to prove that there is something else in the 
World besides Body, must first determine what Body is, 
for otherwise he will go about to prove that there is some- 
thing besides He-knows-not-what. 16g0 Locke Hum. Und. 
1, xxiii, (1695) 164 The primary Ideas we have peculiar to 
Body, as contradistinguished to Spirit, are the Cohesion of 
solid, and consequently separable parts, and a power of 
communicating Motion by impulse. 1762 Kames E¢env. 
Crit. (1833) 475 Every substratum of tangible qualities is 
called body. 1794 J. Hurron PArtlos. Light, §c. 288 Body 
in the abstract ..inust be inert. 1870 BowENn Logic iii. 55 
We cannot think of body without extension. ’ 

+ 24, Substance, as opposed to representation, 
shadow, etc.; reality. Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wycuir Co/. ii. 17 Whiche ben schadowe of thingis 
to come; forsoth the body is of Christ. ¢ 1386 CHaucrr 


BODY. 


Merch. T. 552 Parfourned hath the sonne his Ark diurne 
No lenger may the body of hym soiurne On thorisonte. 
160z Suaks. //asn. i, it. 26 ‘To shew Vertue her owne 
Feature..and the verie Age and Bodie of the Time, his 
forme and pressure. 1702 ug. Theophrast.327 Men suffer 
themselves to be enchanted with the shadow and appearance 
of a thing whose real body does not so much as affect them. 

25. ‘Substance’ or substantial quality, as opposed 
to insubstantiality, thinness, weakness, flimsiness, 
or transparency: said of colours, winc, papcr, 
textile fabrics, ctc. 

¢1645 Howe tt Lett. (1650) I. 371 In Greece there are no 
wines that have bodies enough to bear the sea for long 
voyages. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. To bear a body, a 
term us’'d of painting colours .. capable of being ground so 
fine, and mixing with the oil so intirely, as to seem only a 
very thick oil of the same colour. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art 
vi. (1848) 216 Those colours without body which are niore 
immediately considered as transparent. 1851 H. Mayo 
Piitos. Living i. 66 The vintages, differ in fulness of body 
and lusciousness, 1859 Gutiick & Timss faint, 10 Less 
liable to be affected by damp than colouring with more body 
or substance. 1862 7ivues 12 Aug., Staffordshire cannot 
produce fine-grained iron equal to theirs in body, i.e. in its 
power of standing the fire. 

Jig. 1824 8 Lanpor /mag. Cony, (1846) 80, 1 hate both 
poetry and wine without body. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1304/1 
Metaphor and language .. meant to conceal the want of 
body in the thought and emotion beneath. 

26. Main substance; fundamental constituent. 

1787 WinteER Syst. Hush, 109 Every soil must contain as 
sufficient a body for those manures to act upon. 1875 
Fortnum Maiolica i. 3 The characteristics of the soft wares 
are a paste or body which may be scratched with a knife. 

aP af Metaph. An entity, a thing which has real 
existence ; an agent or cause of phenomena. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De Moruay ii. 2x To drawe some peculiar 
good .. out of another bodies workes..as out of Poyson, 
health..from the night, rest. 1660 Stancey Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 326/r The Soul is a Body, because it maketh us to be 
living Creatures, /éid. 326/2 Night and Day are Bodies. 
Voice is a Body, for it maketh that which is heard; in a 
word, whatsoever is, is a Body and a Subject. 

VI. Comb. and Atri. 

28. simple attrib. Of body, physical, material. 

crzoo[see rch, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv, 112 A fresh 
train of hangers on 1n the oody kind. 

29. General combinations: a. objective with 
pr. pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, as dody-bending, 
-breaking, -curer, -killing, -maker, -making, -wear- 
ing; b. attributive: (@) pertaining to the human 
body, as body-armour, -being, -blow, -ease, -gar- 
meni, -medicine, -play, -plaguc, -sin; (6) reserved 
for personal attendance or use, as dody-carriage, 
-chariot, -coach, -coachman, -physician, -servant, 
-slave, -valet, also Bovy-GuaRD; (c) in various 
senses of body, as body-boll, -girth, -lining, -scent, 
-wall; body-wise adv. 

1828-4 TytLer Hist, Scot, (1864) I. 322 A breastplate 
and back-piece, etc... formed ..the *body-armour. a 1652 
J. Smitu Sed. Dise. iv. 105 If all *body-being in the world 
were destroyed. 1857 HuGues Jon Brow i, That *body- 
blow left Joe's head unguarded. 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 
3/5 The *body bolt of the phaeton suddenly gave way, and 
the occupants were thrown out. 1533 FRITH Answ. More 
(1829) 443 They believe not in his *body-breaking and blood- 


shedding. 1766 Enticx Loudon IV. 54 Wheels of *body 
carriages. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4052/1 Her Majesty's 
*Body Chariot. 1702 /did. No. 3862/1 Then Her Majesty, 


habited in Purple. .in her *Body Coach drawn by 8 Horses. 
1735 Swift's Lett.(1768) IV. 135 Were his majesty inclined 
to-morrow to declare his *body-coachman his first minister. 
1598 Suaks. Merry HW. 1. i. 100 Soule-Curer, and * Body- 
Curer. 1546 Bare Zug. Votaries uw. (1550) iv b, Four- 
nished the Clery there with such possessions and *body- 
ease, 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit.i.14 Dressed in arts and 
institutions as well as in *body-garments. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 135 Wrapped round her very 
tight, like a *body-girt to a horse. 7st Sterne 77, Shandy 
ILI. iv. 14 Your jerkia..and the *body-lining to it. 1611 
Ricu Honest. Age (1844) 37 Then haue we those that be 
called *Body-makers. 1884 Birmingham Daily Post 24 Jan. 
3/3 Coachmakers—Wanted, an experienced Bodymaker, 
for first-class work. 1544 Latimer Wes, 1845 II. 481 The 
popish consecration, which hath been called Gods *body- 
making. 1881 Gent/. Jag. CCL. 163 Ready equally for 
mind-play or *body-play. 1875 ‘StoNEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 
1.1. vil. § 8 Few retrievers can hit off the *body-scent of a 
dead cock. 1760 Sterner. 77. Shandy (ed. 2) II. v. 34 Besides 
what he gained... as a *body-servant. a12z40 Uretsun in 
Lamb. Hom. 189 Wasche mine fif wittes of alle *bodi sunnen. 
1847 Lp. Linpsay CAr. Art 1.25 The *body-wall bulging out 
andlopping over. 1884 //omiletic Mfonthly Apr. 409 If..man 
were *body-wise related by descent to the brute Creation. 
30. Special comb.: body-bag, a bag to slecp 
in ; body-chamber, the outer and largest chamber 
of a shell occupied by the body of the animal; 
body-cloth, a cloth, or rug, to cover horses or 
other animals; body-clothes, -clothing, clothes 
for the body; body-coat, a coat fitting more or 
less closely to the body, ta dress-coat; body- 
colour, a colour that has consistency, or body, 
in distinction from a tint or wash (cf. 25); a 
colour rendered opaque by the addition of white; 
body-hoop, a hoop securing the arris pieccs of 
a made mast; body-horse (still «a/.), a shaft- 
horse; body - lifter = dody-snaicher, body- 
louse, a species of louse, Pediculus corporis, 
which infests the body of the uncleanly ; body- 
plan, in Shipbuilding, an end elcvation of a 


965 


ship, showing the breadth, contour of the sides, 
timbers, etc; body-snatcher, one who sccretly 
disinters dcad bodies in churehyards for the 
purpose of dissection, a ‘ resurrectionist’; so 
body-snatching, -stealing ; + body-stead, the 
nave of a church; + body-spirit =espril de corps; 
body-tube, the main tube forming the body of an 
organ-pipe; body-whorl, the last and largest 
whorl of a shcll, containing the body of the molluse. 

1885 //arfper’s Afag. Apr. 820/1 A fur over-coat and *body- 
bag. 1854 Woopwarp A/odiusca (1856) 79 The *body- 
chamber ts always very capacious. 1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 
2021/4 Occasioned by the hiudermost Buckles of a *Body- 
Cloth. 1706 /éid. No. 4212/4 A white Streak down the 
Side, occasioned by *Body-Clothes. 1753 Hanway J'rav. 
(1762) II. 4. ix. 46 They cover their cows with *body-cloths. 
1828 Scotr /. As, Perth v, God-a-mercy, wench, it were 
hard to deny thee time to busk thy body-clothes. 1856 
Kane Arct. “xf. II. xvi. 168 Blankets were served out as 
the material for “body-clothing. 1820 T, Mitcnete A ris- 
toph. 1. Introd. 62 His ring, his seal, his “body-coat, his 
perfume-box, his upper and under mantle. 1784 J. Barry 
Lect. Art vi. (1848) 25 Employing stiff *body colour on a 
white ground. 1859 Gutuick & ‘limss Painting 107 The 
difficulty of calculating when ‘ wet’ the difference of tone 
the body-colour will assume when dry. ¢ 1430 Lypc. J/in. 
Poems 201 A belfry for the *bodyfaunt. 1597 Bacon Coulers 
Good & Evill x. (Arb.) 154 ‘The *body-horse in the Cart, 
that draweth more then the forehorse. 1832 Soutney 
in Q. Rev, XLVII. 517 Not coming from a professional 
*body-lifter. 1861 Ramsay Remtin. Ser. u. 133. 1575 J. 
Stitt Gann, Gurton 1. iv, She went as brag as it had 
ben a *bodelouce. @1652 Brome Cr¢. Beggar Epil., As 
briske as a Body-lowse in a new Pasture. 1861 Hucme tr. 
Moguin- Tandon 1. vi. i. 294 The Body (or Clothes) Louse 
..was for a long time confounded with the former (the Head 
Louse). 
Projection, commonly called the *body plan, which exhibits 
the outline of the principal timbers, and the greatest heights 
and breadths of the same. 1834 Sir F. Heap Buddbles of 
Srunnen 126 Any one of our *body-snatchers would have 
rubbed his rough hands. 1863 Reader 22 Aug., At that 
time (1827-28) ..*‘ body-snatching’ became a trade. 1623 
Resol. Ch. Cartmell in Sat. Rev. (1884) 5 July 14 The 
*bodystead of the Church shall bedecentlye repaired. 1794 
W. Taytor in South, Rev. XIII. 39 He endeavoured to 
inspire the senate with a *body-spirit. 1880 S, WARREN 
Grave Doings in Casquet Lit, (1877) V. 185/1 My..exploit 
in the way of *body-stealing. 1854 BusHNaN in Circ. Sc. 
(1865) I. 283/2 The air.. passes out in undulating move- 
ments from the *body-tube. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 
(1856) ror The last turn of the shell, or *body-whorl, is 
usually very capacious. 

Body (bedi), v. [f. prec.]  ¢rans. 

1. To furnish or provide with a body ; to embody. 

1449 Pecock Repr, 245 We..holden now oure God to be 
bodili and to be Bodied in a Maner which no Cristen man 
kan at the ful comprehend. 1621r Botton Stat. /red. 315 
(an, 11 £lis.) His head sundred from his bodie..and.. 
bodied with a stake. 1634 Hasincton Castara 14 In some 
faire forme of clay Myself I'de bodied. 1656 CowLey 
Davideis wu. Wks. 1710 I. 353. 1858 SEARS A than, 1. x. 335 
The state where every man’s real and dominant life is .. 
bodied and robed according to its intrinsic quality. 

+ 2. To give body, consistence, or strength to. 


“it. and fig. Obs. 

1563 T. Gate Antidot, 1. 41 Boyle them .. vntyll they 
bee well bodyed and incorporate together. sat) May Satyr. 
ae 43 Bodying each word with active emphasis. 

+3. To draw up or form (troops, etc.) into a 
body, to formina body. (Also zzfr. for ref.) Obs. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No. 80, 1215 The Earl of Sunder- 
land .. hath bodied above 500 of his tenants, & other people 
under his jurisdiction. /é4id. No. 104. 1603 But we could 
not hear of any bodying considerably, so that we could 
onely disperse severall parties. 1653 GaupeN Hicrasf. 14 
Bodying into small Corporations. 

4. To body ferth: a. to represent to oneself as 
in bodily form; to give mental shape to. 

1590 SHaxs. A/ids. N. v. i. 14 Imagination bodies forth 
the forms of things Vnknowne. 1820 Scotr Afonas?. xiii, 
The deau-idead which Dame Glendinning had been bodying 
forth in her imagination. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt. iu. iv. 
§16 The power of bodying forth or realizing what is de- 
scribed in language, is one of the meanings of Conception. 

To put (an idea) into outward shape or 
tangible form, to exhibit in outward reality. 

1800-24 Campsett Chaucer & Windsor 1 Long shalt thou 
flourish, Windsor! bodying forth Chivalric times. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi iv, 1. 191 Wonderfully did her beauty .. 
‘ody forth the brightest vision that ever floated before the 
eyes of Tasso. 1840 Cartyte Heroes iv. (1858) 277 The 
spiritual will always body itself forth in the temporal his- 
tory of men. ' ' 

c. To represent ; to symbolize, typify. 

1846 Keste Lyra /nnoc.(1873) 54 One bodies forth a Virgin 
form Holding aloft a Cross of might. 1879 Cuurcn Spenser 
iv. (1883) The allegory bodies forth the trials which 
beset the fife of man, 1883 Spectator No. 2874. 958 Both 
as egotist and as patriot M. de Lesseps bodies forth the 
age. 

da. To indicate, betoken. 

1831 Scott Aeuzlw. xvii, A sharp, lively, conceited ex- 
pression of countenance, seemed to body forth a vain hair- 
brained coxcomb. 

5. To body oul: to give body or a body to; to 
fill out (a skcleton), to clothe (a mind) with 


bodily form. 

1839 Bairey Festus xxii. (1848) 285 If thus they bodied ont 
The tmmortal mind. 1883 Academy 20 Oct., To body-out 
the meagre accounts of Thucydides. 

Body-guard (be'diaisd). (cf. F. garde du 
corps.) 


c1850 Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 137 The plan of 


BOER. 


1. A guard for the person (esp. of a sovercign or 
dignitary) ; a retinuc or escort. 

@1735 Axsutunor Wks, II. 107 (Jon.) Several bees go 
with him, as a bodyguard. 1738 I. Mooxk 7rav. IL. 404 
(Jop.) ‘Troops. . with increased pay and exclusive privileges 
under the denomination of bodyguards. 1768 Tucker £4. 
Nat, Il. 182 That bedy-guard of Popery the Jesuits. 18z0 
Scotr Addot xxi, A page is a formidable addition to my 
body-guard of females. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 676 V'Il 
promote you to the ranks Inthe prince's body-guurd. 1847 
Grote Greece (1862) III. xlii. 513. 

Jig. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 72 Defended by a 
bodyieuart of passions. 

2. A soldier of the body-guard, a guard’s-man. 

1861 W. Sarcent André 390 ‘The. .execution..of one of 
the body-guards. 


Bodyhood (bg‘dihud). [f. Bony sd. + -Hoop.] 
The quality of having a body or of being body. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk rane 12 Upon the account of our 
animalities or beghosted bodyhood. /éid. 46 Not only the 
things of body are given to things not body, but even body- 
hood it self is. 1839 Baitey /estus xx. (1848) 254 Spirit 
lives: And gloriously falsified are all Earth's caverned 
prophecies of bodyhood. 

Bodying (bedijin), vd/. sd. [f. Bony v. + 
-ING!,] The action of the vb. Bopy: embodiment. 

1641 Frenen Dis¢ill. v. (1651) 163 Vapours of Nitre.. 
being neer to congelation, and bodying. 184: Miact. WVon- 
ae 1. 4or The bodyings forth of that intelligence which is 
contained in the public mind. 

Bo-dylet. nonce-wd. [After armilet, etc.: see 
-LET.] An ornamental ring for the body. 

1870 Lussock Orig. Civiliz. it. (1875) 55 The savage also 
wears necklaces and rings, bracelets and anklets, armlets 
and leglets even, if I may say so, bodylets. 

Bo-dy-like, cz. and adv, Also 6 bodilike. 
[f. Bopy sé. + Like.] 

A. adj. Like a body ; real, solid. 

1570 Biruincstey Euclid x1, def. 26. 320 The figure of 
the parallelipipedon, which appeareth more bodilike. 

+B. adv. In bodily form, bodily. Ods. 

1663 in Spalding 7rouwd. Chas. [. (1829) 33 This monster was 
seen body-like swimming above the water. 1674 N. Fainrax 
Bulk & Selv. 29 It might then be cut a pieces body-like. 

Bodym, obs. form of Bottom. 

+ Bodysome, a. Ods. [sec -somE.] Corporeal. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 17 We and all body-some 
Beings. : 

Boe, obs. forin of Boucu, Bow, and Bo 777. 

Boec, Boef, obs. form of Book, BEEF. 

Boeehmenism (bé'méniz’m). Commonly Beh- 
menism. The doctrincs taught by Jacob Bauhme, 
a German mystic and theosophist (1575-1624) ; 
so Behmenist, Beehmenite. 

1656 More Exthus. Tri. (1712) 49 Ranters and Quakers 
took their original from Behmenism and Familism. 1655 
Baxter Quaker’s Catech, Pref, C iij b, I could tell you of 
abundance of Popery that the Quakers and Behmenists 
maintain, 1824 CoLteripce Aids Re/?. (ed. 2)135 By any 
favouring the errors of the.. Behmenists. 1846 Byrov's 
Wks, 668 notc, (founder of the sect called Behmenites]. 

Boel, obs. form of BowEL. 

Bootarch (b7‘otaik). [ad. Gr. Bowrapyys, f. 
Bowr-ia Boeotia + -apxns ruler: cf. F. Béolargue.] 
A chief magistrate of the Boeotian league. 

ax82z SHetrey Edipus Tyr. Advt., Before the duties .. 
had been repealed by the Bootarchs. 1838 THirtwace 
Greece V. xxxix. 108 The yearly term for which he held 
his office of Boeotarch had expired. ; . 

Beotia (b7\ouf'a). A district of ancient Greece 
proverbial for the stupidity of its inhabitants : 
hence jig. 

1786 Worcotr (P. Pindar) Ff, Boswweld Wks. 1794 1. 313 
Adim Bocotia reigns in every skull, 1884 Harper's \ag. 
Nov. 895/2 Essex appears to be looked on as the Barotia 
of England. ; 

Hence Boeotize v., to become or make Boxotian. 

178 Parr Wks, (1828) VII. 410, I live quite in Baotia, 
and Boeotize daily. 1846 Grote Greece (1854) I. 183 These 
inhabitants of Orchonienos, before it became becotised. 

Bosotian (b7)0'f'an), 2. and sd. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. a. Of Beotia. b. Dull, stupid. 

1598 Marston Pigmai. ii, 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore. 1809 Byron Bards §& Rev. 82 To be misled By 
Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe’s Bocotian head. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart, Res, m.i, The earnestness and Bacotian simplicity. . 
with which that ‘Incident’ is here brought forward. ; 

B. sb. a. A native of Beotia. b. A stupid 
clown, a ‘thick-head’. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen.V, ix, TheseT rencher-Sts.; 
full-paunch't Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bred in purer 
Ayre, As Atticke leanness. 1821 Locknart Vaderius II, x. 
296 An opportunity .. which I should have been a Bocotian 
indeed had I neglected. 1839 Tnirtwatt Greece VIII. 465. 

Beortic (big'tik), a. [ad. L. Badticus, ad. Cr. 
Bowrixés Boeotian.] = prec. ad). a. 

1678 Cupwortn /uted. Syst. 741 The Dull Bootick Air 
had too much Effect upon him. 1851 Jer Greek Gram, 
ii. § ro. g The dialects then are.. ‘Ihe Doric, as spoken 
by the Dorians, The Bacotic, by the Borotians. 1869 Fxg. 
Mech. 19 Mar. 577/3 A. man ofa very blunt Bocotic dull wit. 

| Boer (bies). Formerly boor. [Du. d0¢7* coun- 
tryman, peasant, farmer’, the same word that in 
a general sense is spelt Boon. ‘The latter was 
formerly uscd also for the Dutch settlers in South 
Africa, but in more recent times the Du. spelling 
éoer has been appropriated to this sense.] ; 

A Dutch colonist in South Africa engaged in 


BOG. 


agriculture or cattle-breeding. (In recent news- 
paper language, the name has been applied espe- 
cially to those of the Transvaal and other districts 
beyond the British dominions.) 

[See earlier quots. under Boor 2 b.] 1834 Prixncte A/>. Sk. 
i. 127 Tall Dutch-African boors. .were bawling in Colonial- 
Dutcb. /dfd. iv. 182 To begin the world respectably as a 
Vet Boer, or grazier. 1857 Livincstone 77az, ii. 29 The 
Boers of tbe Cashan Mountains .. The word Boer simply 
means ‘ farmer’, and is not synonymous with our word aor. 
1865 Tytor Larly Vist. Man. i. 11 Such a story... would 
be naturally referred to the Dutch boers. 

Boe-rdom, the community or state of the Boers. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 6/1 Boerdom develops faster 
than British progress, 

Boe-spritte, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

+ Bo:ethe'tic. Obs. ravre—'. [ad. Gr. BonOnrtx-0s, 
f. Bonbé-ew to help.] Helpful, curative. 

1660 STANLEY //ist, Philos. (1701) 164 Medecine is of five 
kinds; Boethetick, removeth disease. 

Boezar, obs. form of BEZoaR. 

Boff, Bofet, boffet, obs. ff. Burr, BUFFET. 
Bog (beg), sb.1_ Forms: 6-7 bogg, bogge, 7 
boghe, 6- bog. [ad. Ir. or Gael. dogach a bog, f. 
bog soft, used in composition in the sense of ‘ bog’, 
as bog-duachair bulrush. In Scotland apparently 
from Gaelic, in England from Irish.] 

I. 1. A piece of wet spongy ground, consisting 
chiefly of decayed or decaying moss and other 
vegetable matter, too soft to bear the weight of any 
heavy body upon its surface; a morass or moss. 

c1505 Dunsar Of James Dog 15 Chassand cattell through 
a bog. @1ggz Letano Brit. Coll. (1774) II. 545 ‘they .. 
fledde alle, and levyng theyr Horses, tooke the Marresis, 
or Bogges. 1599 Suaxs. //ex. V, 1. vii. 61 They that ride 
so..fall into foule Boggs. 1611 Spero 7heat. Gt. Brit. 
(1614) 143/1 Certain places [of Ireland].. which of their 
softnesse are usually termed Boghes. 163:x Star Chamé. 
Cases (1886)34 The Country of Ireland is full of boggs on 
the ground and mists in the aire. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
uu. §92 That Serbonian Bog Betwixt Damiata and mount 
Casius old, Where Armies whole have sunk. 21751 Cuam- 
BERS Cyc/. s.v., The inconveniences of Bogs are. .that they 
are a great destruction to cattle: they are also a shelter to 
Tories and Thieves. 1810 Scott Lady of L. . xiii, The 
trembling bog and false morass. 1846 M¢Cuttocn Ace. Brit. 
Empire (1854: I. 325 These bogs are included under the 
general designation of the Bog of Allen. ; 

b. (without 47.) Bog-land, boggy soil. 

21687 Petry Pol, Artth. (1690) 2 Bog may by draining 
be made Meudow. 1846 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 269 A large extent of hill pasture, moor, and bog. 
1861 Times 29 Aug., Long brown gaps of stagnant-looking 
bog, where the piles of neatly-cut turf were stacked out in 
rough black cones. 

ec. fie. (Cf. ‘ fog’.) 

1614 Be. Kine Vito Palat. 30 Quagmires and bogges of 
Romish superstition. 1787 Burns 7o Afiss Ferrier ui, Last 
day my mind was inabog. 1840C. Dickens Barn. Kudge 
(1849) 331/s He wandered out again, in a perfect bog of un- 
certainty. 1878 Morey Drdcrot I. 331 The Serbonian bog 
of dramatic rules, 

LL. Attrib. and Comé. 

2. General comb., as bog-bred adj.; -hay, -fit, 
-plant, -stalker, -lurf, -water, -way. 

1850 Marc. Futter Wom, 19th C. (1862) 324 Because 
that *bog-bred youth... tells you Hes. 1799 J. Rosertson 
Agric. Perth 222 In general *bog hay .. 1s about one third’ 
inferior in quality to that from sown grass. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xvi, The kelpie must flit from the black *bog-pit. 
1854 S. Tuomson Weld FU. 1. (1861) 138 Our common * bog- 
plants. @1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 338 Il-bred *bog 
stalker. 1866 CariyLe Aemin. 1. 205 A gush of *bog- water. 
1869 Biackmore Lorna D, iii, (ed. 12) 12 Before coming to 
the black *bog-way. 

3. In many names of plants growing in bogs: 
as Bog Asphodel, Cinguefoil, Pimpernel, etc.; 
bog bean, bog nut, or bog trefoil, also callcd 
BUCKBEAN ; bog berry, the Cranberry; bog 
moss, various species of Sphagnum, by the growth 
and decay of which bogs are chiefly formed ; bog 
myrtle, Swect Gale (A/yrica Gale); bog orchis, 
Malaxis paludosa; bog pink, Lady's Smock 
(Cardamine pratensis); bog rush, Schanus nig- 
ricans, bog violet = BuTrerwort (Pinguicula), 

1881 G. Aten in Academy 13 Aug. 113/3 A little marsh.. 
made room for *bog-asphodel. 1794 Martyn Aousseau's 
Bot. xvi. 176 Marsh Trefoil, Buckbean or *Bogbean will 
discover itself to you immediately. 1857 IlucHEs Tom 
Brown i, What the *bog-bean and wood-sage are good for. 
1858 Braz. Twinine Lect. Plants 345 Our marsh * Bog-bean 
which I descrihed to you as an intensely b-tter herb, 2 
Q. Victoria Alore Leaves 290 Bonnets with a black cock’s 
tail and *bog-myrtle. 

4. Special comb.: bog-blitter. -bluiter, -bum- 
per, provincial names of the Bittcrn; bog-butter, 
a fatty hydrocarbon found in the peat-bogs of 
Ircland; bog-deal = Jog-fine; bog-down, Cot- 
ton-grass (L+zephorun:); bog-earth, carth com- 
posed of, or largely mixed with, peat; bog fir 

=log pine; bog iron, bog iron ore, a brittle, 
porous variety of brown haematite found in bogs; 
bog-jumper, (/oca/\ the Littem; bog-land, marshy 
land, a boggy country ; /emororsly, Ircland, hence 
bog-lander ; bog manganese (sce quot.) ; + bog- 
mine, bog-mine-ore, bog ore = bog iron ore; 
+bog-mire, a quagmire; bog-mould = éog- 
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| carth; bog oak, the wood of oak preserved in a 


black state in peat-bogs, etc.; bog-pine, pine- 
wood found buried in peat-bogs; bog-spavin, 
an encysted tumour on the inside of the hock of a 
horse; bog-timber, bog-wood, the trunks of 
trees found buried in peat-bogs. 


1815 Scott Guy Af. i, The deep cry of the *bog-blitter, 
or bull-of-the bog. 1866 /zverness Courter 4 Jan., The 
bittern of British Zoology; provincially the *bog-bumper 
and mire-drum. 1863 Warts ‘Dict. Chem. 1. 617 *Bog- 
butter, a fatty substance found in the peat-bogs of Ireland. 
1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp, Philos. VV. xivii, 301 Touch 
the needle with a piece of *bog-down, or a cork ball, 1865 
Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 5 Cloth made of bog-down (Axglzce, 
cotton grass', 1787 8 Botan, Mag. II. 46 Soil, a mixture 
of loam and *bog earth. 1769 Barrincton in Pil, Trans. 
LIX. 33 Why these *bog-firs may be found in places where 
there is no such tree at present. 1789 Mittsin PAtl. Trans. 
LX XX. 89 *Bog iron ore is met with in the mosses. 1690 
Dryoen Prol. to Prophetess 31 Men without hearts, and 
women without hose. Eachbring hislovea Hoglandcaptive 
home. 1730-6 Baitey Dict., *Bog-Landers, a_nick-name 
given Irish-men. 1755 W. Morrar /vish f{xdtb., A bunch 
of three-leaved grass Called by the boglanders sham- 
rogues. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 200 Wad, or *Bog 
Manganese, is the old English name of the hydrated per- 
oxide of manganese. 1590 R. Payne Descr. /rel. (1841) 
6 There is..greate plentie of Iron stone, and one sort 
more than we have in England, which they call *Bogge 
myne. 1762 Eviot in Phil. Trans. LIII. 56 Add some 
bog mine ore, which abounds with cinder. 1624 Cart. 
Situ Virginia uu. 32 They slew my men, and tooke me 
prisoner in a *Bogmire. 1834 Brit. Hush. 1. 414 When 
brought to the decayed condition of *bog-mould, or rich 
earth. 1857 Parsons in PAt/. Trans. L. 398 This is called 
*bog-oak, or bog deal, well known to country people in 
many places. //ed. An extensive manufactory of bog-oak 
ornaments, as bracelets, brooches, etc. 1772 PENNANT Zours 
Scotd. (1774) 219 That species of iroo called *bog-ore. 1842 
S. Lever Handy Andy xxxv. 336 A torch made of *bog- 
pine. 1631 Bratuwait !Viinzres 76 His stable is a very 
shop ofall diseases; glanders, yellowes. .* bogspavings, with 
a myriad more. 1802 D. Biaine Veterinary Art (ed. 2) 499 
Bog Spavin. This is only a bursal enlargement of the mu- 
cous capsule on the inner side of the hock, 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 52 These morasses are found frequent] 
to abound with *bog-timber. 1828 Scott /. AZ. Pert III. 
107 A piece of lighted *bog-wood whicb he carried in a 
lantern. 1883 Lougw. Afag. 1. 48 A generation ago the 
old art of carving bog-wood was revived in Dublin. 

+Bog, bogge, s¢.2 Obs. [Possibly a variant of 
bugee, Bue ‘terror, bugbear’, found in 14th c.: 
cf, BoGLe, BoGGLr, and BoccarD.] A bugbear,a 
source of dread. To take bog: to BoGGLE v. 1, 2. 
Cf. BoceLe sé.1 : 

1527 St. Papers en. VIIT, 1. 206 Against whom.. it 
shal not a litel conferre, that this man be a bogge. 1656 


SANDERSON Sevmz. (1689) 128 Men who make no conscience 
of a lye, do yet take some bog at an Oath. 1676 ETHEREOGE 


Alan of Mode 1. i, (1684) 5 Fatewel Bogg. 


+ Bog, a. (56.3) Obs. exc. dia7. [Derivation un- 
known. In Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, etc. the 
dialectal form is dg, pronounced (bug).] 

A. adj. Blustering, bold, proud, saucy. 

1592 Warner 4/6. Eng.vii. xxxvii. (1612) 184 The Cuckooe, 
seeing him so bog, waxt also wondrous wroth. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 18 Thy bog and bold heart to be abashed. 169 
Ray S. & £. Countr. Wds. 90 Bogge, bold, forward, sawcy. 
So we say, a very bog Fellow. 1693 G. Firmin Daviss’ 
Vind. iv. 32 A bog fellow, forward to put forth himself. 

B. sé. Brag, boastfulness. dad, 

1839 C.Crark F. Noakes, &c. 3 Their bog it nuver ceases. 

Bog, 54.4 vulgar, = Boc-HOusE, /atrina. 

Bog (beg), vt; also 7 bogg, 8 bogue. [f. 
Boe 56.1} 

l. ¢rans. To sink, submerge, or entangle, in a 
beg. Also fig. 

1641 Mitton Animadv, Wks. (1851) 238 Whose profession 
to forsake the world .. boggs them deeper into the world. 
1730 T. Boston Afem. ix. 245, I mistook the way and bogued 
my horse through the moss beyond R. 1865 J. Luotow 
Epics Mid. Ages V1. 194 He is unskilled .. and succeeds 
in bogging his cart. 

b. (passive.) 70 be bagged: to be sunk and en- 
tangled in a bog or quagmire , also =sense 2. 

1603 [see Boccep]. 1743-7 N. Tinoat Contu. Rapin's 
Fist. 1751) 1. 136 His horse was bogged on the other side. 
1828 Scott /. Al. Perth I. 63 Any other horse and rider 
must have been instantly bogged up to the saddle-girths. 
1841 ArnoLo Let.in Life & Corr. (1844) II. x. 304, I hopeto 
see sone of my boysand girls well bogged in the middle of 
Bagley Wood. . oe 

2. utr. (for ref.) To sink and stick in a bog. 

a180 Trials Sons Rob Roy (1818) 120 (Jam.) Duncan 
Graham in Gartmore his horse bogged; that the deponent 
helped some others to take the horse out of the bogg. 

+ Bog, v.2 Obs. [possibly related to Boe a.] 
trans, ‘Yo provoke. 

1546 St. Papers Ilenry VIII, X1. 163 If you had not 
written to me.. we had broken now, the Frenchmen bogged 
us so often with departing. 1553 Grimal.vE Cicero's Offices 
in, (1558) 164 A frenchman whom he [Maolius Torquatus] 
slewe, being bogged [provrecatus] by hym. 

Bog, v.83 [A low word, scarccly found in litera- 
turc, however common in coarse colloquial lan- 
guage. Cf. Boccarn* and B0G-HousE.] zz/7. To 
exonerate the bowels; also fvazs. to dchle with 
excrement. 

Bog, Boge, early form of Bouen, Bow. 

Boge, Boget, obs. form of Buper, Bupert. 


BOGGLE. 


Bogen, obs. pa. pple. of Bow z. 

Bogey, variant of Bocrr, Bocy; Bunce, fur. 

Boggard!}, -art (bggaid, -ait). Also 6 bug- 
gard, 3 bag-. [A word in popular use in West- 
moreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
the north midlands, and of occasional appearance 
in literature since ¢1570. Evidently related to 
Bocc Le, Bocuse, and Boe sb,2; if the status of the 
last-named were more assured, it would be natural 
to see in Jogg-ard a derivative with the augment- 
ative suffix -aRD; or if the occasional variant 
buggard could be assumed as the etymological 
form, it might stand in the samme relation to Buc. 
See Boece. ] 

1. A spectre, goblin, or bogy; in dialectal use, 
esp. a local goblin or sprite supposed to ‘haunt’ 
a particular gloomy spot, or scene of violence. 

1570 Levins Manip. 30 A Boggarde, spectrum. ¢ 1730 
Burt Lett. N. Scot?. (1818) I. 227 All that quarter of England 
is infested with boggarts of all sorts. x8zx Mrs. WHEELER 
Westmorld, Dial. 39 Sic a terrable boggart as I beleev 
nivver onny yan saa befoar. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Boggle, 
Boggart, a fearful object, a hobgoblin. 1857 in Bohn’s 
Handbk. Proverbs 152 He thinks every bush a boggard. 

b. fig. A bugbear, a source of dread. 

1575 DLrici Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 160 Nor be 
such buggarddes to the poor, yff they may not beare the 
bagge alone. 16:6 Kollocke’s Hist. Passion 132 (JAM.) 
Hell is but a boggarde to scarre children. / 

+2. An object real or imaginary at which a 
horse shies or ‘boggles’. Obs. 

16x17 Marknam Cava/. 1. xii. 112 How to correct a horse 
that is skittish, and fearefull and findeth many boggards. 
1639 De Grey Compl. Horsem. 28 The horse will .. stare 
and see boggards in his keepers face. 1725 BrapLey Faz. 
Dict. il. s.v. //orses, It betrays a weak, slight and unneces- 
sary Starting, or finding of Baggards. [1863 Standard 1 Jan., 
When a horse takes fright at some object unobserved by its 
master the vulgar opinion is that it has seen the boggart.] 

+ Bo'ggard?, Oés. [f. Boc. v.38] A privy. 

1552 HvutoEt, Siege, jacques, bogard, or draught, /atvina. 
1628 SHircey Witty Fair i. vi. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 
76 He [the Devil] thought it wisdome to keep the land 
[Ireland] for a Boggards for his unclean spirits. 

Bo'ggarty, 2. vorth. dial. [f. Boccart +-¥.] 
Haunted by boggarts. 

1867 Cornh. Mag. XV. 744, ‘I darena come up the lone 
moor by night, for ‘tis a very boggety bit.’ 

Bogge, variant of Boc, BopcE sb. 


Bogged (begd), ff/. a. [f. Boc vi + -ED.] 
Plunged or entangled ina bog; bemired. Also fg. 

1603 B. Jonson Sezanes iv. (1692) 142 Bogg’d in his filthy 
Lusts. 1854 Hooker //iozal. Fruls. I. xxx. 323 My ele- 
phant got bogged in crossing a deep muddy stream. 

Borgger. dia/. See quot. So Bo'gging vd/. sd. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 18 It was then the 
custom for the country shoemaker, like the tailor, to go to 
the house of his employer, and there do his work. This 
practice was technically calded ‘bogging’, and on such 
occasions the accommodating bogger would make shoes for 
the whole family. 

+ Bo'ggify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Bocey a.+ -FY.] 
To make boggy. 

1649 Buitu Exg. [iprov. Linpr. viii. (1653) 43 Such Mills 
..as are kept up, or dammed so high, as that they boggifie 
all the Lands that lye under their Mill-head. 

Bogginess (bggins). Boggy quality. 

1649 BuitHe Lag. Jinprov. 1mpr.(1653) 37. 1670 SHARROCK 
Vegetables 87 Bogginess.. breeds the rush and other incom- 
modities, 1885 Standard 2 Apr. 5/2 The ‘haughs’ are wet, 
almost to bogginess, . 

+Bo'gging, vé/. sb. Obs. [perh. an obs. spelling 
of dodging: see BopcER, BapcE v.27] Peddling, 
hawking; going up and down as adealer; also fig. 

1554 Puitpot E-ram. & Writ. (1842) 308, I would they 
would. .leave bogging of heresies to their own damoation 
& decaying of many. 1577 HotinsHeEo Chron, III. 64 The 
busie bogging of the divell alwaies. 

+ Bo-ggish, 2.1 Ods. [f. Boc a.+-1sH.] ?In- 
clined to bluster or brag ; puffed up; bold. 

Hence Bo ggishly adv., in a vaunting manner. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Boggyschyn [A. //. boggysche. 
1499 boggisshe], fumidus, ¢1350 HVill. Palerne 1707 And 
bogeysliche as a boye busked to pe kycheoe. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 42 Boggyschely, fzazede. 


+ Bo‘ggish, 2.” [f. Boe sél.} Of boggy nature. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac, (1/26, xxi. (1821) 416 On the front 
a boggish Glyn, 

Boggle (bg'g'l), v. Also 6 buggell, 7 bogle. 
[app. f. daggle, var. of BoGLE a spectre, (such as 
horses are reputed to see). In later times there has 
been a tendency to associate the word with dzzmg/e, 
which appears in sense 4, and in the derivatives.] 

1. tz/r. To start with fright, to shy as a startled 


horse; to take alarm, be startled, scared a/. 

1598 Cuapman //iad x. 420 They [steeds] should not with 
affight Boggle, nor snore. 1601 Suaks. Ad/’s Well v. iii. 
232 You boggle shrewdly, euery feather starts you, 1638 
Sucxune Brennoralt 1. i. 35 Thou.. boglest at every 
thing, foole. 1655 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm. xiv. 221/1 Ba- 
laam ..spurs on his conscience (that boggl’d more than 
the Asse he rode on). 1678 R. LestranGe Sencca's Mor. 
(1702) 426 We Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright one 
another. 1 Wes ey in Hs. (1872) III. 373 The shaft- 
horse then boggled and turned short toward the edge of 
the precipice. 1865 Miss Braopon Doctor's Wife x. 93 

3oggling a little when she turned the corners, 


BOGGLE. 


2. ‘To raise scruples, hesitate, demur, stickle (a/, 
occas. about, over, ctc., or fo do a thing). 

@1638 Meve Wks, 1. xxxvil. (1672) 202 A Sound and 
Loyal heart is not that which boggles and scruplesat small 
sins. 1667 Perys Diary (1877) V 241, I find the Parlia- 
ment still bogling about the raising of this money. 168 
Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. xxxix. § 13 (1689) 287 They 
would not bogle to give rooo sesterces. 1692 R. LESTRANGE 
Josephus’ Ant.v. x. (1733) 125 He never shrunk or boggled 
for the matter. a1734 Nortu A.vam. i. iv. P 115 He bog- 
gled at first against testifying at all. 1798 Marv Wout- 
stonecr. Posth. Wks. 1V. ixvui. 8 Since you boggle about 
amere form. 1868 Browninc King & Book 1x. 1378 Nor do 
thou Boggle, oh parent, to return the grace. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. vi. § 6. 336 One, who was known to have bog- 
gled hard at the oatl1. 

3. ‘To play fast or loose’ J.; to palter, quibble, 
equivocate. 

a 1613 Oversury A IW te (1638)219 He doth boggle very 
often. aa164g Drumm. of Hawtin. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
199 Are ye not afraid to boggle thus with God Almighty? 
@ 1674 CLARENDON //ist, A’ed. 11704) 111. x1. 206 He boggled 
so much in his answer, that they would be of opinion that, 
etc, 1816 Hazutr Modern Apost., They have never 
sneaked nor shuffled, botched or boggled in their politics, 

4. To fumble, bungle, make a clumsy attempt. 

(1536 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 373 If I have one 
there to help me, I shall do the more good; if not I shall 
bugegell myself as well as Ican.] 1853 C. Auchester II. 9 
He boggled at the lock for a minute or two, but at last 
admitted himself. 1880 L. Steruen Pope vii. 169 He uses 
only one epithet, but it is the right one, and never boggles 
and patches, 

+ 0. /rans. To cause to hesitate, to scare. rare. 

1663 Flagellum or O, Cremavell (1672) 155 This bogled at 
first three quarters of them, 

[f. prec. vb.] 


Boggle (by'g'l), 0. 

1. The act of boggling as a horse. + Zo fake 
bogele: to shy with fright, to take alarm. 

1660 G. FremtnG Stenzmza Sacr.30 They had taken boggle 
at some State overtures. 1824 Craven Dial, 22 Hisskaddle 
tit, glentin its ee up at me, took boggle, maad a girt flounder, 
an ran back. as : 

2. Demur, scruple, objection, difficulty, fuss; 
chiefly in fo make boggle. Obs. or arch. 

1667 Perys Diary (1879) IV. 459 Vhe Dutch do make a 
further bogle with us about two or three things. 1768 
Tucker L?. Nat. I. 140 The plain man makes no boggle 
at the ideas of creation, annihilation, or vacuity. 

3. A bungle. Bogele-de-botch, boggledy botch 
(colloq.): a complete bungle, a ‘mess’, See 
Botcy v. and sé. 

1834 Mar. Eoceworrn Sefer xxvi, A fine boggle-de-botch 
Ihave made’of it. 1841 Grestev C. Lever 21 What a boggle 
he did make of it to be svre. 1862 Sat. Kev. XIII. rat 
Jones of the 43rd, who got into that boggle in Armenia, 

Boggle, dialectal variant of BoGtr, goblin. 

Bo-ggled, f//. a. [f. BoccLe v.+-ED.] Clum- 
sily attempted, bungled. Cf. BocGLe vw. 4. 

187) Lytreit Landmarks 1, iv. 32 Camstraddin .. being 
clearly a boggled form of Acmmpu-stadrin. 

Bo'ggler. [f BoccLe z.+-rrI.] One who 
boggles or hesitates; a stickler, 
1606 SHaks. Aut. § Cf, 1. xiii. r10 You haue beene a 
boggeler euer, 
oggling (bggliy), vo/. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-Inc!.} The action of the vb. BoccLe. 

1640 Suirtey Arcadia u. i, Leave Your bogling & your 
trim-tram tricks. 1656 R. Ropinson Christ add117 He keeps 
*a huge bogling, he doth exceedingly dodge with Jesus 
Christ. 1834 C. Grevitte Mem. Geo. LV, (1875) ILI. xxiii. 

79 He made a great boggling of reading his petition. 

Bo‘ggling, ///.a. [f. as prec.+-1nc?.] That 
boggles; starting with fright; stickling; bungling. 
1645 W. Litucow Siege Newcastle (1820) 15 Like unto 

Calabrian Females with their bogling bushs. @ 1683 OLbHAM 

Sat. Fesuits Wks. (1686) to Nice bogling consciences. 1370 

Miss Broucuton Xed as Kose 252, I can mend stockings in 

a boggling. .sort of way. 

Bogglingly (bg'glinli), adv. [f. prec. +-t¥2.] 

In a boggling manner. 

1863 Ad! Y. Round 422 {He] slowly and bogglingly reads 
+-what has been written for him to say. 
+ Bo-gglish, «. Ods. [f. Bocce sé. + -1sH.] 

Inclined to Bocce; skittish. 

1656 Artif. Haundsomeness 172 Nothing is more sly, touchy 


and boglish. ; 

Boggy (begi), 2. [f. Boc s6.+-¥1.] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, bog ; swampy. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. frel. in Holinshed 11. 168 Passed 
tbrough the boggie mounteine of Slewlougher into Kerrie. 
1652 Frenctt Yorksh. Spa ii. 5 Drunk up by some boggie, 
spongious earth, 1667 Mitton P. Z.n. 939 Quencht in a 
Boggie Syrtis, neither Sea Nor good dry Land. 1747 
Brapvtev Fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Fir tree, Venice and Amster- 
dam are built on Piles of this timber driven into boggy Places. 
1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 104 Composed of 
rocky hillocks and boggy hollows. 

Jig. 1644 Quartes Barnabas and B. 44 Let me drain my 
boggy soul from those corrupted inbred humours. 

b. ¢érasf. Of a soft, spongy consistency ; flabby. 

1664 H. Power £2x/. Philos. 1. 66 Carried with the Bloud 
..up into the Brain, and there by that lax and boggy sub- 
stance are imbibed. 1852 /raser's Mag. XLV. 639 The 
flesh boggy to the touch. 

Bogh, boghed, etc.: see Boucu and Bow v. 

Bog-house. dia/. and vulgnr. [see Boc- 
GARD*.] A privy, ‘a house of office’ J. So bog- 
shop. 

1705 Hickertnoite /’rvest-Cr. uu. v. 48 The Jaques, the 
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Bog-house or House of Office. ¢1714 ARsuTHNOT, etc., 
M. Scriblerus 1. xiv, He cast them all into a bog-house near 
St. James’, 1761 Brit, Mag. M1. 163 They had found the 
intrails of a body in the bog-house. 


Boghsom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Boght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Buy. 

Bogie (bégi). Also bogy, bogey. [A northern 
dialect word, which has recently been generally 
diffused in connexion with railways as applicd to 
the plate-layer’s bogie, but especially in sense 2. 
Of unknown etymology: notwithstanding absurd 
storics in the newspapers (invented ad reuz), it 
has (as the sense might show) nothing to do with 
Bocy, which is not a northern word.] 

Ll. north. dial, A low strong truck upon four 
small wheels, also called trolly, hurly, etc. ‘A 
kind of cart with low wheels and long shafts, used 
by masons to remove large stoncs’ (Peacock Lozzs- 
dale Gloss.); ’a rude contrivance for moving 
heavy articles, consisting of a simple plank on 
low wheels’ (Zanc. Gloss.). esp. in Newcastle, 
A strong low truck (about 1 ft. high) on 4 small 
wheels, used, since ¢ 1817, for transporting a single 
cask or hogshead from the quay to the town; also 
a flat board with 4 very small wheels on which lads 
career down steep banks or roads, as in the Cana- 
dian sport of fobogganing. Hence, in general use, 


the low truck used by platelayers on a railway. 

cx817 {Remembered in Newcastle by living witnesses). 
1835 A. Gitcurist in Robson Bards of Tyne (1863) 416 In 
Dean Streel, when carts or when bogies came down. 
1840 T. Wirson Poems (1872) 93 A kind o’ hearse on bogie 
wheels. 1869 A. & Q. Ser. tv. IV. 570/1 In Scotland in the 
engineering works they have a small carriage. .which they 
call a ‘bogie.’..I find it has been known by that name 
for fully 60 years. 1874 Trans. Amer. lust, Mining Eng. 
II. 82 The slag may be allowed to deposit itself in layers 
in the truck or bogie, placed underneath the rolls. 1885 
Birmingham Wkly, Post 26 Sept. 4/7 ‘Vhis work has often 
had to be done with a plate-layer's bogie, propelled by 
feet touching the road. (See R. Oliver Heslop, in Nez- 
castle Daily Journal, 1 Nov. 1886.) 

2. A low truck or frame running on two or 
more pairs of wheels and supporting the fore-part 
of a locomotive engine or the ends of a long railway- 
carriage, to which it is attached by a central pivot, 
on which it swivels freely in passing curves; a 
revolving under-carniage. 

1844 Specif. F. Wright's Patent, No. 10173 Constructing 
railway carriages by supporting the bodies near the ends 
on two eight-wheel, six-wheel, and four-wheel bogies or 
revolving under-carriages. 1865 Nattway News 2 Dec. 57 
The Bissell Bogie..for Locomotive Engines, so muc 
prized on American and foreign Railroads. 1878 F. WIL- 
uams Aftdl. Ratlw, 665 The new Midland passenger car- 
riages..rest on two six-wheeled bogies. 1879 Cassefl’s 
Lechn. Edne, x1. 307 In some engines the front part, instead 
of being mounted ona single pair of wheels, ts supported 
on a ‘ bogie’ or truck with two pairs. 


3. altrib., asin bogie car, carriage, engine, truck ; 
bogie-barrow =sense 1 (‘known in Fife for sixty 
years or more’, Prof. W. Wallace). 


1843 Proc. [nst. Civil Eng. 99 What is termed a ‘bogie’ 
engine, having a four-wheeled truck to support one end of 
the boiler, whilst the other end rests upon the driving wheels. 
1851 Sfecif. C. Cowper's Patent No. 13705 Improvements 
in the fore carriages, or as they are sometimes called ‘ bogy 
frames,’ of locomotive engines. 1869 Eng. Alech. 19 Nov. 
236/1 These engines are constructed with a bogie truck. 
1880 Brrmingham Wkly. Post 2 Oct. 1/6 He was in the last 
compartment of the last bogie carriage. 


Bogie, variant of Boer. 

Bogle (béwg'l). Forms: 5-6 bogil(l, 7 bo- 
gell, 8- bogle; 7-9 vorth. Eug. boggle. [Of the 
various names éog/c, boggard, bogy, applicd to a 
goblin, dag/e is the earliest known, being common 
in Scottish literature since 1500. In the present 
century its use by Burns, Scott, Hogg, and others 
has introduced it into English literature; but the 
special English form seems to be Jdogg/e (with 
short 9 as in BoGGarb), found in north. Eng. 
dialects from Cumberland to Lincolnshire. The 
derivation of the whole group is uncertain: the 
primitive may be boggc, Boc sb.2, and this may be 
a variant of éuggr, Buc; which is not improb- 
ably a. Welsh dzvg (= bug) ghost, bugbear, hob- 
goblin. The form of bogie, bogele, would still 
remain unexplained : it is perhaps worth while to 
compare Welsh dzugw/ (= bw-gul) ‘terror, terri- 
fying’ (whence bygy/u bogn'l% to terrify), and 
bygel (or bugat/) nosa hobgoblin of the nigbt: sce 
Buc. But there are also German words of similar 
form and meaning, dégge and boggel-mann ‘abogy, 
a bogle’: so that uncertainty attaches to the 
source. Cf. Boccarp.] 

1. A phantom causing fright; a goblin, bogy, or 
spectre of the night; an undefined creature of 
superstitious dread. (Usually supposed to be 
black, and to have something of human attributes, 
thongh spoken of as7#.) Also, applied contemptu- 
ously to a human being who is ‘a fright to behold’. 


BOGUS. 


¢1§05 Dunvar Tua marrit Wer. The luif blenkis of 
that bogill, fra his blerde ene. 1535 StRwart Cron, Scot, 
11]. 134 Like ane bogill all of ratland banis. 1646 R. 
Baituie Anabapt. (1647) 44 The Devils are uothing but 
only boggles in the nighi, to terrifie men. 1752 Scots 
Mag. (1753) Sept. 451/1 There used to be bogles seen. 1790 
Burns 7am oShantcr, Whiles glow’ring round wi’ prudent 
cares, Lest bogles catch him unawares, 1808 Cumbrian 
Ball. iti. 8B A boggle’s been seen wi twee heads. 1814 
Scotr Haz. Ixxi, 1 played at bogle about the bush wi’ 
them. 1842 Bewicx fe. 20, [ had not .. got over a belief 
in ghosls and boggles. 1824 Bvron Joan xt. Ixxii, A sort 
of sentimental bogle, Which sits for ever upon memory’s 
crupper. 1832 Soutney Left. (1856) IV. 281 Boggles and 
Barguests are the only supernatural beings we hear of in 
these parts [Keswick]. 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer viii, 
‘Theer wur a boggle in it, I often ‘eerd un mysen. 


2. fig. and transf. a. A bugbear (not a phantom). 


b. A thing unsubstantial, a mere phantom. 

1663 Launernacr in /’apers +1884) I. cvi. 185, I have 
written so much that I doe feare my hand shall grow a bug- 
beare, or as we say heir a bogell. 1792 Burns Despondency: 
iti, The sillie bogles, wealth and state, Can never make 
them eeric. 

3. ¢rausf, A scarecrow. (In common use in north.) 

1830 Gatt Lawrie T. vin. ix. (1849) 343 Bogles made of 
clouts, 1884 Gd. Words May 324/2 Potato bogles or scare- 
crows..vary in size..and dress, in nearly every parish. 

Hlence Bo:gle-bo: [see Bo.] = BoGLr; Bo-gle- 
dom, thc realm or domain of bogles. 

1603 PAtlotvs ii, Quhat reck to tak the Bogill-bo, My 
bonie burd for anis. 1678 Cores Lat. Dict., Boggle-bo 
..an ugly wide-mouthed picture carried about with May 
games. 1730-6 Bary, Soge/e-boc, a bugbear to fright 
Children, a scare crow. 7a 1800 RhAymes in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Cinb 1. v. 148 The bogle bo’ of Billy Mire Wha kills our 
bairns a’, 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 171 Donald? Donald | 
keep out of the regions of bogledoin. 

Boglet (bp-glét). [see -LET.] A little bog. 

1869 Birackmore Lorna D. lix. (1872) 399 Tufly flaggy 
ground, pocked with bogs and boglets. 

Bog-shop, vulgar equivalent of Boc-HousE. 

Bogt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Buy. 

Bo‘g-trot, v. [f. Boe sd.1+ Trot v.: app. duc 
to the earlier formation Boc-TROTTER.] 7/7. To 
trot over bogs ; to live among bogs. Ifence Bovg- 
trotting vé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

a 1734 Nortu Z.ram, u. v. §14(1740) 323 Better .. to bog- 
trot tn Ireland, than to pirk it in Preferment no better 
dressed. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. W. II. Ixviii, Rock advises 
the world to beware of bogtrotting quacks. 1839 SToNe- 
HOUSE A xholme 398 It required very great care in stepping 
from tuft 10 tuft, which in Ireland, ts called bog-trotting. 

Bog-trotter (bp'g-trta:). [f. Boe sd. + 
TROTTER.] 

+1. One accustomed to make his way across 
bogs, or to run to bogs for refuge. Odés. 

1700 Rycaut /fist, Turks U1. 276 Being very nimble and 
active, and a kind of Bog-trotter, Achmet escaped over a 
Marsh. 1755 Jonnson, Bog-trotter, one that lives in a 
boggy country. . ae 

2. spec. Applied to the wild Irish in the 17th c.; 
continued in the 18th c. asa nickname for Irishmen. 

1682 Philanax Misopappas, Tory Plot \. 18 An idle 
flam of shabby Irish Bogtrotters. @ 1733 Noxrtu Lives 
I. 406 His friends were termed Bog trotters, wild Irish, or, 
which means the same thing, Tories. 1753 SmMovLett C?. 
Fathom (1784) 80/1 A beggarly Scot, and an impudent 
Irish bog-trotter. 1773 JoHNson Leté. 79. 1. 132 Moss in 
Scotland is bog in Ireland, and mioss-trooper is bog-trotter. 
1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. lV. 712 Two Inshmen, or, in the 
phrase of the newspapers of that day, bogtrotters. 

Bogus (bo"gas), (56.1) a. [A cant word of U.S., 
about the origin of which many guesses have been 
made, and ‘bogus’ derivations circumstantially 

ven. 

Dr. S. Willard, of Chicago, in a letter to the editor of this 
Dictionary, quotes from the Patneszille (Ohio) Telegraph 
of July 6 and Nov. 2, 1827, the word dogws as a sb. applied 
to an apparatus for coining false money. Mr. Eber D. 
Howe, who was then editor of that paper, describes in his 
Axntobiography (1878) the discovery of such a piece of me- 
chanism in the hands of a gang of coiners at Painesville, in 
May 1827; it was a mysterious-looking object, and some 
one in the crowd styled it a ‘bogus’, a designation adopted 
in the succeeding numbers of the paper. Dr. Willard 
considers this to have been short for ¢antrabogus, a word 
familiar to him from his childhood, and which in his father’s 
time was commonly applied in Vermoat to any ill-looking 
object; he points out that tartarabobs is given in Halli- 
well as a Devonshire word for the devil. Boctus seems 
thus to be related to Bocy, etc.] 

+ 1.5. An apparatus for counterfeit coining. Ods. 

1827 Painesville Tel. (Ohio) 6 July, That he never pro- 
cured the casting of a Bogus at one of our furnaces. /éi1. 
2 Nov. The eight or ten boguses which have been for some 
time in operation. 

2. adj. Counterfeit, spurious, fictitious, sham: 
‘originally applied to counterfeit coin’ (Webster). 

1852 Hucues in J. Ludlow /ist. U. S. 338 This precious 
house of representatives—the bogus legislature, as it was 
at once called. 1857 foeston Daily Courier 12 June, The 
learned Judge took occasion to manifest his abhorrence of 
the use of slang phrases .. by saying that he did not know 
the meaning of ‘bogus transactions’. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Nov. 582 A mere juggle, or as Americans would say, a 
‘bogus’ parliament. 1874 M. Couns Frances III. 80 
They‘ve got some good money, as well as bogus notes. 1877 
R. Gierex Stock Exch. Secnritics 65 A bogus Company 
instead of paying dividends to its Shareholders, goes into 
Liquidation. 1878 Buacx Green Past. xxv. 202, | am not 
going to spend a penny in a bogus contest. 


BOGUS. 


Bogus (bdugas), sh.2 OCS. [Has been con- 
jectured to be ad. F. Jagasse sugar-cane refuse ; 
but perhaps is the same word as prec.] ‘A liquor 
made of rum and molasses.’ Bartlett Dict. Amer. 

Bogy, bogey (bagi). Also boguey, bogie. 
Pl. bogies. [found in literature only recently; 
old people vouch for its use in thenursery as early as 
1825, but only as proper name (sense 1). Possibly 
a southern nursery form of bogie, boggle, and bog- 
gard, or going back like them to a simpler form 
which, as mentioned under BoGc and BOoc ir, 
may be a variant of dgee, Bue ‘terror, bugbear, 
scarecrow’. But in the absence of evidence, posi- 
tive statements concerning its relation to these 
words cannot be made, (That they are connected 
with the Slavonic dog ‘god’, is a mcre fancy from 
the similarity of form, without any evidence.)} 

1. As quasi-proper name: The evil one, the devil. 

1836-40 BarHam /ugol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, But hears 
the words ‘Scratch’ and ‘Old Bogey’ and ‘ Nick’. /did. 
(1840) 322 Then Boguey'‘d have you sure as eggs is eggs. 
1840 GEN. P. THompson E-verc. (1842) V. 88 ‘To admit to 
evidence such as avow their credence in ‘old Bogie’. 1852 
Tnackeray Eng, Hum, v. (1858) 239 The people are all 
naughty and Bogey carries them all off. 1865 E. Crayton 
Cruel Fort. \1. 85 111 put out the light and go away, and 
leave you all by yourself with Bogie. 1879 M. Conway 
Demonol. 1.1. i. 16. 

2. A bogle or goblin; a person much dreaded. 

1857 S. Osporn Quedah ii. 17 Malay pirates .. those bogies 
of the Archipelago. 1863 KincsLey Water Bad, (1878) 19 
On the top of each gate post a most dreadful bogy. 186 
Barinc-Goutp /celand 118 The sheepwalks have got a ba 
name for bogies. — 

3. fig. An object of terror or dread; a bugbear. 

1865 Daily Tvl. 27 Nov. 2/3 Reform is not a bogy to cheat, 
but a blessing to recognise and regulate. 1878 MV. Amer. 
Kev. 135 Men..who discover bogies in every measure. 

Hence Bo‘gydom, the domain of Old Bogy. 
Bogyism, the recognition of bogies. Bogy- 
phobia, dread of bogies. 

1880 Daily Tel. 2 Dec., A sulphurous odour .. suggestive 
of bogeydom. 1876 Athenzum 14 Oct. 495/3 The author 
seems to be a spiritualist, or, at least, to have a leaning to 
banshees and bogyism. 1872 Livincstone in Daily News 
2g July, I am not liable to fits of bogiephobia. 

Bogy, var. Bocie, obs. form of Buper sé, fur. 

Bogyll, obs. form of Buck te. 

Boh, variant of Bo zz/., obs. form of Bow. 

Bohea ‘boh7'), 2. and sb. Also 8 bohee. [ad. 
Chinese /V2-2(shax) the I-72 hills in north of 
Fuhkien. Morrison gives ‘Bohea Tea, we 7 cha’ 
‘cha =tea), and Edkins, A/andarin Gram. 89, says 
that the Fuhkien dialect uses 4 for zw or v. By 
some 18th c. writers accented do-hea.] 

A. adj. Of the Wu-i hills, whence black tea 
was first brought to England; applied also to tea 
of similar quality grown elsewhere. 

Aree STEELE Lying Lover u. (1747) 36 Set Chairs, and the 
Bohea Tea, and leave us. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 116 
Bohee Tea.—This is one of those things which Luxury has 
introduced into Diet. 1773 Geut?. Mag. XLIII. 607 The 
infusion of the leaves of the same plant, which .. is like 
common bohea-tea. 

B. sé. 

1. = Bohea tea. ‘The name was given in the be- 
ginning of the 18th c. to the finest kinds of black 
tea; but the quality now known as ‘ Bohea’ is the 
lowest, being the last crop of the season, 

1yor J. Cunnincuam Voy. Chusan, ii. in Phil. Trans. 
XXIII. 1205 The Bohe (or Voiti, so call’d of some Moun- 
tains in the Province of Fokien)..is the very first bud 
gather’d in the heginning of March. 1727 8 Mrs. DELANy 
Life & Corr. (1361) I. 172 Tea of all prices—Bohea from 
thirteen to twenty shillings, and green from twelve to 
thirty. 1852 MeCutiocu Dict. Comm. 1290 The black teas 
.. beginning with the lowest qualities:  Bohea, Congou, 
Souchong, and Pekoe. 

2. An infusion of this tea taken as a beverage. 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1.\. 10 To dine at my Lord 
Mayor's, and after Dinoer be entertain’d with a Dish of 
Bohea by my Lady Mayoress. 1714 Pore Rafe Lock w. 
156 In some lone isle, or distant northern land .. Where 
none learn ombre, none e’er taste bohea! 1728 Youn Leve 
Fame vi. (1757) 152 How two red lips affected Zephyrs blow, 
Yo cool the Bohea, and inflame the Beau. 184z L. Hunt 
Seer (1864) 19 Thy unsophisticated cup of bohea. 18s 
Puackrray Ane. //u. v. 1858) 273 Richardson’s goddess 
was .. fed on muffins and bohea. 

Bohemia (beh inia). 

1. A kingdom of central Europe, forming part of 
the Austrian empire, (Karlier forms were Soeme, 
Beme, Beeme, Bohem, Bohemy.) 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr.1. xvi. 86 The hoole rewme of Beeme: 
1527 ANDREW Brunsivkye's Distyll. Waters Bib, Bohemy 
glas. 2641‘ Suectymnuus ' A uszw, (1653) Post. 91 In Bohem, 
with the Schisme of the Hussites. 1836 Penzy Cycl. V.55/1 
The circuit of Hohemia is estimated at about 810 miles. 

2. Gipsydom: sce BotEMIAN 5d. 2. 

1871 M. Cotuins W/7q. & Merch. 1. i. 25 Bohemia wanders, 
and steals, 

3. The community of social ‘ Bohemians’, or 
the district in which thcy chiefly live. So F. Z 
boheme. [Both in Fr. and Mng. taken from the 
use of BonkMIan 5d, 3.] 

1861 Tusexersy Adu, Philip v. in Cornh. Mag, Feb. 186 
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What is now called Bohemia had noname in Philip’s young 
days, though many of us knew the country very well. 4 
pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburnia 
or Belzravia, etc. 

Bohemian (behi-mian), a. and sb, [f. prec. + 
-aN. The transferred senses are taken from French, 
in which bohéme, bohémien, have been applied to 
the gipsies, since their first appearance in the 
15th c., because they were thought to come from 
Bohemia, or perhaps actually entered the West 
through that country. Thence, in modem French, 
the word has been transferred to ‘vagabond, ad- 
venturer, person of irregular life or habits’, a sense 
introduced into Eng. by Thackeray.] 

A. sb. 

1. A native of Bohemia. 

1603 SKAks. Meas. for M.1v. ii. 134 A Bohemian borne: 
But here nurst vp & bred. 1845S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. 11. 469 He acceded to the demand of the Bohemians. 

b. A follower of John Huss, a Bohemian Pro- 


testant or Hussite. 

1579 FuLKE Heskins’ Parl. 189 The Bohemians vsed this 
text, to proue the communion in both kindes. 

2. A gipsy. [F. bohéme, bohémien.] 

1696 Puitiips, Bohemians, the same with Gypsies, Vaga- 
bonds that strowl about the Country. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. xvi, 1 am a Zingaro, a Bohemian, an Egyptian, or what- 
ever the Europeans .. may choose tocall me; but I have no 
country. 1841 Borrow Gifszes of Spain (1843) I. 38, I ar- 
rived at the resting place of ‘certain Bohemians’ by whom 
I was received with kindness. : ; 

3. A gipsy of society; one who either cuts him- 
self off, or is by his habits cut off, from society 
for which he is otherwise fitted; especially an 
artist, literary man, or actor, who leads a free, 
vagibond, or irregular life, not being particular 
as to the society he frequents, and despising con- 
ventionalities generally. (Used with considerable 
latitude, with or without reference to morals.) 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiv, She was ofa wild, roving 
nature, inherited from father and mother, who were both 
Bohemians, by taste and circumstances. 1862 Hestm. Rev. 
July & Oct. 32-33 The term ‘ Bohemian’ has cometo be very 
commonly accepted in our day as the description of a cer- 
tain kind of literary gipsey, no matter in what language he 
speaks, or what city he inhabits .. A Bohemian is simply an 
artist or littérateur who, consciously or unconsciously, se- 
cedes from conventionality in life and in art. 1865 Cor. 
Mag. Feb. 24: There are many blackguards who are Bohe- 
mians, but it does not at all follow that every Bohemian is 
a blackguard. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Adms x. 256 In 
persons open to the suspicion of irregular and immoral 
living,—in Bohemians. 

4. Comb, as Bohemian-like. 

1886 Cyclists Tour. Club Handbk. Apr. 5 The Bohemian- 
like contempt he harbours for all conventionalities. 

B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Bohemia. 

2. Of or pertaining to the gipsies. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. air lxv, The band of renowned 
Bohemian Vaulters and tumblers. 

3. Of, or characteristic of, social Bohemians. 

1861 Tuackeray Adz. Philip v. in Cornh. Mag. Feb. 186 
Having..only lately quitted the Bohemian land. 1865 TroL- 
Lope Belton Est.i. 3 The young man commenced Bohemian 
life in London. 1881 Saintspury Dryden 105 Smith, the 
Bohemian author of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

4. Comb., as Bohemian chatterer, or wax- 
wing, a bird of passage visiting Great Britain 
(Ampelts or Bombycilla garrula); Bohemian 
glass, a fine kind of glass, originally made in 
Bohemia, in which potash is the alkali used. 

172z Barrincton in Phil. Trans. LXII. 316, 1 always 
conceived the Bohemian chatterer was not observed in Great 
Britain but at very distant intervals of years. 1841 Proc. 
Berw. Nat, Club, 1, 252 That beautiful member of the 
Ampelidz, the Bohemian waxwing (Bomébycilla garriula). 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 433 Potash glass 
is less subject to crack.. Bohemian glass is of this kind. 

Bohe-mianism. [f. prec. +-1sm.] The char- 
acteristic conduct or manners of a Bohemian. So 
Bohe‘mianize w., to live as a Bohemian. 

1861 SALA iv. round Clock 180 Auctioneering is the 
Bohemianism of commerce. 1863 Semple Bar July 551 
Henry Murger .. the high-priest of Bohemianism avers 
that it exists and is possihle only in Paris. 1868 Miss 
Brappon Dead-Sea Fr. iv. 1. 73 There was even the faintest 
flavour of Bohemianism about her position, spotless though 
her reputation might be, 1883 Punch 8 Sept. 114/2 Those 
who want to Bohemianise a bit, and get away .. froin our 
veneered town-life. 

+ Bohe‘mic, ¢. Ods.=Bouemtay, Hussite. 

1612 BrerEwoop Lane. 4& Relig, Pref. 6 Some embracing 
the Waldensian, or the Bohemick, others the Augustane, 
and some the Helvetian Confession. 

Bo-ho, bo-hoo, variants of Boo-noo. 


| Bohow'rt. Ods. rare. [OF. bohourt, behourt a | 


lance, a jousting.] Jousting, tilting: cf. Bourpis. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 1. iv. 336 The bohourts, the 
tournaments, and most of the other superior pastimes have 
been subjected to youthful imitation. 

Boht e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Buy v. 

Bohu, bohw, obs. forms of Boucu. 

Boi-, Sc. spelling of 66-: see Bo-. 

+Boie. Obs. rare. [Identical with Walloon 
bofe, in OSp. boya, It. boja executioner: Diez thinks 
it may be a transf. use of boja, bora, OF. duitc, boye 
fetter. chain.} An cxecutioner, a hangman. 


BOIL. 


c1320 Sexyx Sag. 503 ‘Blethliche !’ the boies quathe. 
/bid, 960 He het mani a wikke boie His son lede toward 
the hanging. 

Boier, obs. f. Bowyer and Brver sb. Ods. 

+ Boiette. Ods. [perh. for 16th c. F. Joétte, bovte, 
variant of bofte box, chest, cask: cf. Boist.] A 
case or casket. 

1525 Lv. Berners Frotss, 11. xxx. 87 Ther they founde in 
boiettes a thre M. frankes. 

Boigh, obs. form of Buoy. 

| Boiguacu. fin Tupi Jorezage, f. bot, boya 
serpent + guace#, goagu big.] A native Brazilian 
name of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. i, 148 The boiguacu, 
which is the largest of the serpent kind, is sometimes forty 
feet in length. 

Boikin, obs. variant of BopK1n. 

Boil (boil), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 byl, (4 bele, 
biel, byil, 4-5 bule(z), 5 beel, 4-7 byle, 6 
byelle), 3-9 bile; 8. 6-7 boyle, 7 boile, 7- boil. 
[OE. 6y/: com. Teut. = OS. *baia (MDu. and 
MLG. 64%, Du. bz27), OHG, *hiia, billa (MHG. 
biule, mod.G. bexle:—OTeut. b274- str. fem., f. 
root é#/- in Goth. 2f-Jauljan to blow up. A 
diphthongal form *Jaz/- is the base of the cognate 
ON. deyla hump, OF. be7l, bel. The ME. form 
was regularly dz/e (Kentish dcle, s. w. bzéle), which 
still prevails dialectally: it is not clear whether 
Zoi] is due to association with the verb Jo2/, or 
influenced by the Du. or other form. Cf. BEAL.] 

1. A hard inflamed suppurating tumour; a 
furuncle. 

@. azooo Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 5 Furunculus, 
byl. @1300 Cursor AY, 6011 Bile, and blister, bolnand sare. 
1340 Ayenb. 224 Goutes and beles. 1382 Wycur Det. 
Xxvili. 27 Smyit the the Lord with the byil of Egipt. /d:d. 35 
The moost yuel biel in knees. — Lee xvi. 20 Houndis 
camen, and.. lickiden his bylis. 1393 Lanou. P. P?. C. 
xxi. 84 Bules [v. ~ byles, belis, boilus)and bocches. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 57/2 Ful of botchis, beelis and blaynes. 
1562 Butteyn BA, Stmfples 39a, Painfull sores, Biles and 
pusshes. 1607 SHAKS. Cov. 1. iv. 31 You Shames of Rome; 
you Heard of Byles and Plagues Plaister you o’re. 1617 
Marka Cava. vu. 71 They rise betweene his chappes 
like a huge Byle. 1737 J. Hervey Life & Lett. (1772) 212 
Holy Job healed of his biles. 1748 tr. Vegetins’ Distemp. 
Horses 62 He will have. small Biles in his Back. [Bvde 
or Byle, in nearly all the dialect glossaries.] 

B. 1529 More Supflic. Soles Wks. 292/2 One yt hath 
but a poore boylevpon hys finger. 1611 Biste 2 Kivgs xx. 
7 They tooke and layd it on the boile, and he recouered. 
1755 JouNnson, #27e, this is generally spelt 40/7; but, 1 think, 
less properly. 1782 PritstLey Nat. §& Rev. Relig. 11. 37 
The boils .. are said.. to have been upon Pharoah. 1858 
CARLYLE Fredk. Gt, (1865) II. vii. iv. 285 The maddest boil 
..does at length burst, and become an abscess. 

b. A swelling [=MDu. dé/e]. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 86 And with his feet made 

two grete bules aboute his eris. 
¢e. transf. A swelling on a painted surface re- 
sembling a boil; a blister. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge \xiv. 303 The paint on the 
houses .. crackled up, swelling into boils. 


. fig. 

1537 State Papers Hen. VIII, VW. 410 The chief soare 
bile and hinderance of his obedience. 1579 J. StuBBES 
Gaping Gulf Ciij, A politique bile enflaming the peace of 
a settled and even state, 1655 Futter C&, //ist, vu. i. § 21 
The Rebellion .. which from a small pustle might have 
proved a painfull bile, 

Boil (boil), sé.2 [f. Bom v.] 

1. An act of boiling. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 470 Gif hom but a 
boyle. 1727 BravLey Fam. Dict.s.v. Apricock, Give ’em 
seven or eight smart Boils. 1845 Exiza Acton Cookery ii. 
(1852) 55 Give the sauce a minute’s boil. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts IIL. 655 The extrication of gas called the boil, which 
accompanies the fusion of crown-glass. 

2. The state of boiling or being at boiling point ; 
also frazsf. and fig. a state of agitation. 

1813 HocG Qucen’s Wake 302 The next [moment] nor 
ship nor shadow was there, But a boil that arose from the 
deepbelow 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11.341 As soon 
as the liquor comes to a boil. 1861 Dickens Gé. Expect. I. 
44 The pudding was already on the boil. 1870 Daily News 
30 Dec., The coffee was near the boil. 

3. That which is boiled, a boiling preparation. 

1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 159, I put the linen. .into a boil 
of soap. a 

Boil (boil), v. Forms: 3-4 boille, boili, 
boile(n, 4-7 boyle, 5-6 boyll, 6-7 boyl, 7 boile, 
6— boil. Also 4 buyle, ?bayl, ?bele, 5 bule, 
bulle, bylle, byle, 5-6 boll, 6 Sc. bull. [ME. 
botlle-2, botle-n, a. OF. botll-zr (borll-ant), mod.F. 
bouillir:—1., bulli-re to form bubbles, to boil.) | 

1. iztr. Of a liquid: To bubble up in agitation 
through the action of heat causing the lowest 
portions of the liquid to pass into the gaseous 
form and cscape; to roll about under the influence of 
heat ; also said of the vessel containing the liquid. 

b. ‘Yo reach the boiling point, to turn from the 
liquid into the gaseous state. Zo doz] over: to 
bubble up so as to run over the side of the vessel ; 
also said of the vessel. Cf. r2e1 over, overflow, etc. 

ai225 Juliana 172 pis maide isei pis led boili. a 1225 S¢. 
arg. 247 He let hete water 00 seopinge ! & po hit boillede 
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faste. a 1300 Cursor AV, 11886 Pai fild a lede o pik and 
oyle, And fast pai did it for to boile. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
32 Which hath ever his pottes hote O1 love boilend on the 
fire. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 43 Boylyn ouyr, as pottys on be 
fyre, ebullio, 16xx Biste /sa. Ixiv. 2 ‘The fire causeth the 
waters to boyle. 1813 Domestic Cookery 249 Room (for the 
liquor) to boil as quick as possible, without boiling over. 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 11. § 24. 356 Water deprived of its air 
will not boil at 212° Fahr. 1875 Jowett Plaéo (ed. 2) [. 53 
Putting in anything that we like while the pot is boiling. 

2. transf. To move with an agitation like that 
of boiling water; to bubble, to seethe. Also said 
of that from which something gushes tumultuously: 
To overflow with. 

e1z00 A, Adis. 2464 Me myghte y-seo .. Heorten blede, 
braynes boyle. 1382 WrcetiF od xii. 22 [fe shal utake the 
depthe of these to boilenasa pot. —2 A/acc.ix. 9 Wormes 
buyliden out of the body of the vnpyteous man. 1388 — 
Ex. xvi. 20 [t bigan to buyle with wormes, and it was 
rotun. 1526 ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291b, Myghty 
newe wyne .. boyleth upward, as though it wolde brast 
the vessell. 1616 R. C. 7iones' Whis v. 2061 When the 
poyson boylde In every veine. 1670 Cotron £spernon 1. 
vi. 253 His blood boiling in great quantities out of his 
mouth, 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 357 The storm thickens, and 
the billows boil. 1820 Soutney Ledore 93 Recoiling, tur- 
moiling and toiling and boiling. 

b. To undulate like a boiling fluid. 

1882 Odservatory V. 355 The Sun's limb was boiling all 
about it. 

3. fig. Said of passions, persons under the influ- 
ence of passion, their words, ete. Also ¢o bot/ over. 


Cf. The blood boils in 10 b. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Pers. 7. P 272 The brennyng of lecchery 
boylid in al his body. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 294 So boilen 
up the foule sawes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
xl. 58 Whan his herte thus boiled. 1577 HANMER Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619) 499 ‘The people.. boiled with anger. 1625 
N.R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. (1635) 88 O'Neal .. boyled 
in hatred against the English. 1667 Mitton /. L.1v. 16 His 
dire attempt, which nigh the birth Now rowling, boiles in 
his tumultuous brest. 1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. 
li. 60 Resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind. 
1875 Jowett P/aéo (ed. 2) [1]. 55 He cannot chafe or boil 
or get into a state of righteous indignation. 1879 Froupe 
Czsar xvii. 288 The political frenzy was now boiling over. 


b. trans. To boil forth : to give forth in a boil- 


ing or agitated inanner. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Prev. xv. 2 The mouth of fooles 
boyleth forth follie. 

. trans. To cause (a liquid) to bubble with heat 
(see sense 1); to bring to the boiling point: esf. 
said of food, wholly or partly liquid, in the pro- 
cess of cooking; also of the containing vessel. 

cx1420 Liber Cecorum 1: Boyle hit and sture lest hit 
brenne. a@rs00 £. £. Wisc. (1855) 34 Sume byllyd mettayl. 
1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2800/4 The Copper boyls betwixt 15 
and 16 Hogsheads at atime. 183x CartyLe Sart, Res. 11. 
ix, As kind housewives .. were boiling their husbands’ 
kettles. 

b. tutr. (for refl.) Cf. to eal, cut, ete. 

1845 E. Acton Cookery xxi. (1852) 493 The fruit should be 
finely flavoured, and. .should boil easily. 

+ 5. fig. To agitate and inflame, to make fervent 
(persons or their feelings). Ods. 

1648 Eikon Basilike 115 Let no fire of affliction boil over 
my passion to any impatience. « 1661 Hotypay Fuzenal 
237 Wrath boils thy breast! a1704 T. Brown Dé. Or- 
mond’s Recov. Wks. 1. 49 What lust of power, or what ne- 
farious charms, Ferment your blood, or boil you into arms? 

To act upon (anything) by continued immer- 
sion in boiling liquid ; to subject to heat in boiling 
water. a. To cook (solid articles) in this way; 
b. To cleanse (clothes, etc.) by immersion in 
boiling water; ¢. To prepare, makc, or produce by 
boiling. a. To put to death by boiling. 

1325 Coer de 1. 2831 In watyr we baylyd the blood. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 383 A Cook they hadde .. To boille 
the chiknes with the Marybones .. He koude rooste and 
sethe and boille and frye. 1556 Chron.Gr. Friars (1852) 45 
The x. day of March was a mayde boyllyd in Smythfelde 
for poysynyng of dyvers persons. 161 Bipce Zizek. xlvi. 
20 The place where the Priests shall boyle the trespasse 
offring. 164 J. Jackson True Evang. T. u. 107 He is .. 
a Kid. .boyled in his Mothers milk. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 

145/4 A silver-hilted Sword .. was lately Boiled, and the 
aadie gilt. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 380 Some steep 
their Seed, and some in Cauldrons boil. x184z Penny Cyeé. 
XXI1]. 232 The important improvement of boiling sugar 
in vacuo. 1842 ‘Tennyson Stylites 51 Martyrs .. were 
stoned, or crucified, Or burn’d in fire, or boiled in oil 
1865 Tytor Larly /Jist. Man. i, Modes of making fire 
and boiling food. ; 

7. intr. To undergo the action produced by im- 
mersion in boiling liquid. 

1633 P. Fretcner Purple /s/. 1. \vii, Boyling in sulphur, 
and hot-bubbling pitch. 1813 Dow, Cookery vin. 185 Set 
it [rice] to boil in milk. 

8. 7o boil away (intr.): to evaporate in boiling. 
To boil down: to lessen the bulk of anything) by 
boiling; /7g. to condense, epitomize. 

1845 E. Acton Jod. Cookery xxi. (1852) 464 For jams and 
jellies it [fruit] cannot be too soon boiled down. 1880 Sa/. 
Rev. No. 1288. 28 It is surprising to see how much research 
Mr. S. has sometinres contrived to boil down into a single 
line. 

+9. slang. To betray. Obs. 

1602 Rowtanps Greene's Cony-catchers 16 His cloyer or 
follower forthwith boyles him, that is, bewrayes him. 1611 
Mippteton & Dekker Roar. Girle Wks. 1873 [I]. 220 Wee 
are smoakt..Wee are boyl’d, pox on her! 
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10. Phrases. a. 70 boil the pot: to supply one’s 
livelihood. So ¢o keep the pot boiling: also = to 
keep anything going. Cf. Por. 

1808 Woncorr (P. Pindar) Peep at R. Acad. Wks. 1812 
V. 352, I think this Piece will help to boil the pot. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend ix, uzza, my lads! we'll keep the 
pot boiling. ; 

b The blood boils: phrase expressing strong 
emotion, esp. of anger or indignation. 

1675 Otway Alcibiades 38, 1 am impatient, and my blood 
boyls high, 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 230 The thought 
of such intervention made the blood, even of the Cavaliers, 
boil in their veins. 1859 Jeruson Brittany xv. 248 A sight 
which made his blood boil. 

Boilable (boi-l4b’1), a. That can be boiled. 

188z W. M. Winuiams Science tn Short Chap. 23 They 
boiled everything that was boilable. 

Boilary, obs. var. of BoiLEery, 

Boiled (boild), pf/. a. [f. Boit v. + -Ev.] 
Brought to the state of ebullition; subjected to 
boiling ; cooked, cleanscd, etc., by boiling. 

{In quot. 1611 dotted stuff=harlots: with allu- 
sion to the sweating-tub. 

¢ 1420 Liber Cocor umm (1862) 43 Penne boylyd blode take 
pou shalle. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § /pigr. (1867) 37 We 
went where we had boylde beefe. 16x12 Suaks. Cunt. 1. vi. 
125 Such hoyl'd stuffe As well might poyson Poyson. 1676 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1137/4 One Set of .. Plate Buttons new! 
boyl’d. 1863 Kincstey MWater Bab. v. 185 ‘To cut suc 
capers as you eat with boiled mutton. 188x Mortey Cobden 
1. 245 Where men and women subsisted on boiled nettles. 

Jig. 1613 Snaks. Wnt, T. uu. iii. 4 Vhese boylde-braines 
of nineteene and two and twenty. 

b. el/pt. Boilcd beef or mutton. collog. 

1844 Dickens Christm. Carol (Hoppe) A great piece of 
cold boiled. . 

Boiler (boila:). [f. Boiw v. + -ER 1] 

1. One who boils (anything). 

c1s40 Househ. Ord. 236 That the Cookes and Boylers doe 
dresse the Meate well. a@1691 Boyi.e (J.) The boilers of 
saitpetre. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 204 Wool-sorters .. 
fullers or millers, boilers, giggers. 

2. A vessel in which water or any liquid is boiled. 

1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 65 They had built 
several furnaces and boilers, a 1728 Woonwarp(J.) Several 
pots and boilers before the fire. 1815 Eirmnstone Caudal 
If. 187 Messes of ten each, who have a tent, a boiler, and a 
camel between then. 

b. spec. In a steam-engine, the large vessel, 
usually of wrought-iron plates riveted together, in 
which the water is converted into steam; the tank 
or vessel commonly attaehed to a kitchen grate; the 
vessel in which clothes are boilcd before washing. 

1987 Phil. Trans. L.54 The engine at the York buildings 
Water-works, the boiler of which is 15 feet diameter. 1829 
R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Eng. 1.305 Boilers built solely of 
castiron, JZod. The boiler of a locomotive burst. 

3. What makes anything boil, as in Zoft-dotler, a 
piece of work done to doz the fot: see BoiLv. toa. 

4. A vegetable, fruit, etc. suited for boiling. 

181z Examiner 5 Oct. 634/17 Having but few Peas at 
Market .. fine boilers are 10s. per quarter dearer. 1864 

Times 24 Dec., Peas in good demand for all descriptions, 
and boilers rather dearer. 

5. Comb. and Attrib. (in sensc 2 b) as botler- 
house, explosion; boiler-alarm, an apparatus for 
indicating lowness of water in a boiler; boiler- 
feeder, an apparatus for supplying a boiler with 
water; boiler-float, a tloat which by its rising or 
falling turns the feed-water off or on; boilerful, 
the amount of water or steam that will fill a 
boiler ; boiler-iron, -plate, rolled iron of 4 to 
3-inch thiekness, used for making steam-boilers, 
etc.; boiler-maker: a maker of boilers for engines; 
boiler-man, a2 man who attends to a boiler; 
boiler-protector, a coating to prevent the escape 
of heat from a- boiler; boiler-smith, a boiler- 
maker; boiler-tube, one of the tubes by which 
heat is diffused through the water in a boiler. 

1883 Anowwledge x June 323/2 A *boilerful of steam. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 7/2 A *boiler explosion..occurred at 
the Mid Kent Brickworks, Beckenham, yesterday. The 
“boiler-house was completely demolished. 1865 Deriy 
Mercury 25 Jan., The principal engineers and ‘boiler 
makers in the united kingdom. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1859) 390 The cries of the *Boilermen to the fire makers. 
1860 W. Forpyce //ist. Coal, §c. 112 Various descriptions 
of fron, such as nail-rods, *boiler-plates, hoop and shect 
iron. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 410 The average resistance 
of boiler plates is reckoned at 20 tons to the square inch. 

Boilery (boilsri). Also 6 boillourie, boil- 
ary. fa. F. dowzllerie in same sense, f. bowztllir to 
Boit : see -ERY.J A place where boiling or eva- 
poration is carried on; a place for boiling any- 
thing, ¢.g. salt or sugar. Usually in comb., as 
sugar-boilery. See also BULLERY. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 4b, By the grant of the boillourie of 
salt, it is said that the soile shall passe, for it is the whole 
profit of the sotle. 1670 Birount Law Dict., Boilary or 
Bullary of Salt,a Salt House, or Salt-pit. where Salt is 
boiled and made. 1838 Hottoway Dict. Provinc., Boilary, 
a place where salt is boiled. 

Boiling (boi'lin) vé/. sd. [t. Bott. 2. + -1nc1.J 

1. The action of bubbling up under the influence 
of hest; ebullition. 


BOILY. 


1380 Wyeur Serm. Sel. Wks. If. 202 Pis boylyng wole 
after quenche. 1398 Trevisa Larth. De P. KR. vu. Xxxvi. 
(1495) 25x The heete that makyth boyllynge and setlryny. 
1552 Hutort, Bollynge or bulglenpe vp of water. 1878 
[luxtey /’Aysfogr. 40 Evolved rapidly, with formation of 
bubbles, as in the ordinary process of boiling. 

2. transf. and fig. a. A bubbling like that of 
boiling water ; disturbance, turmoil, raging. b. 
Heating of the body or mind; violent agitation, 
inflammation, fever, etc. 

1382 Wycur Youahk i.15 The se stode of his huylyng. 
1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. xcii (1495! 660 Letuse 
kelyth hete and boyllynge of blood. 1580 Bart 4 /v. B 889 
The boyling or risinge vp of water out of a spring. c 1660 
J. Gisson in Spurgeon 7reas. David Ps. cxix. 9 A young 
man all in the heat and boiling of his blood. 1676 [Lane 
Contempl. 1. 214 Tortures and boylings of mind. 188z 
Observatory V. 357 It la contet] shows a turmoil or boiling 
of the light about the nucleus. 

3. The action of heating a liquid to boiling 
point ; of subjecting (anything) to the aetion of a 
boiling liquid, esp.so as to cook it ; of aking or 
obtaining somc substanee by this proeess. 

1481-90 //oward Jlouseh. Bks.(1841) 422 For the dressynge 
and boylyng of iij. saltes, ijs. 1631 Jokpan Nat. Bathes ii. 
(1669113 The boyling of Beans. 1678 N. Was ey Wonders 
mi. xhii. § 15, 224/1 The boyling and baking of Sugar as it 
is now used. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 288, [ set 
Friday to work to boiling and stewing. 1725 Braniry 
Fam. Dict. \. s.v. Goose, Give them fourteen or fifteen 
Boilings. 1845 [©. Acton Cookery vii, (1852) 153 ‘The advan- 
tages of gentle simmering over the usual fast boiling of 


meat. 

4. That which is boiled or being boiled, a decoc- 
tion; a quantity boiled at one time: hence fhe 
whole botling (slang): ‘the whole lot’. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 113 Syrup, steepings, boyl- 
ings, setlings or extract. 1837 Markyat lvog-Fiend xiii, 
[He] may..whip the whole boiling of us off to the Ingies. 
¢ 1842 Lance Cottage Farm. 13 This liquor is to be boiled 
until it is a thick syrrup; skim the boiling. 

5. Comb. and Attrib., as boiting-like adj ; boil- 
ing-furnace, a reverbcratory furnacc sometimes 
employed in the decarbonization of cast-iron ; 
boiling-house, a building for boiling (soap, sugar, 
etc.), a boilery; boiling-heat, -point, -tempera- 
ture, the temperature at which anything boils, i.e. 
tums from the liquid to the gaseous state; sfcc. 
the boiling-point of water (at the sea level 212° 
Fahr., 100° Cent.); fig.a high degrce of excitement, 
indignation, etc. 

1875 Ure Pict. Arts If. 1001 The construction of the 
**boiling' furnace does not materially differ from that of 
the ‘puddling’ furnace. 1846 /unch 1X. 206 The maids 
have subsided from *boiling-heat to simmering. 1647 
Hawarp Crown Rev. 30 The *Boyling house. ‘Two Yeomen. 
1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5012/2 All Soap, Oil, 
‘Tallow. .in any private Boiling-house. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. § Phys. 1. 629/1 The water .. was thrown into a 
*boiling-like motion. 1773 Horsiey in /’Adzl. Trans. LXIV. 
227 M.de luc’s *boiling point. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 243 At the freezing point is set the number 32, and. 212 
at the boiling point. 1870 Emrrson Soc. § Soltt. iv. 55 One 
man is brought to the boiling-point by the excitement of 
conversation. 


Boiling, f//. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 

1. Bubbling up under the influcnce of heat ; at 
boiling temperature. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. 2460 A gret boiland cauderoun. sor 
Douctas Pal, Fon. 1318 Fullof brimstane, pick, and bulling 
leid. 1788 Gispon Decl. § /. 11827) VIII. Ixiv. 34 Cast 
headlong into the boiling water. 1832 Atheneum No. 219. 
17 The cook with the boiling kettle in her hand. 1839 
Tuirtwact Greece [11.229 Two boiling sulphureous springs. 

2. transf. Violently agitated, raging; ficrcely 
hot ; heaving with molecular disturbance. 

31382 Wycuir /sa. lvii. 21 As the boilinge se, that resten 
mai not. 1523 Lp. Bersers /roéss. I. cccexxil. sor None 
coude abyde there, for it was all a quycke boylyng sande. 
1697 Drypvex Virg. Georg. t. 443 Rocks the bellowing Voice 
of boiling Seas rebound. 1868 T. W. Wess Celest. Objects 
11.(1873) 39 (The comet] is quite hazy, luminous in the centre, 
and boiling tatmospherically unsteady). 

3. fig. Inflamed, in a state of passionate agita- 
tion, bursting with passion, etc. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 238/2 Mens desires are 
too much boyling. 1600 Hottann Livy xxi. x 398 A youth 
boyling inambition. 1672 Drypex Cong. Granada i (1725) 
44 My boiling Passions settle and go down. 1742 VouNc 
Vt. 7h. vin. 1175 His understanding ‘scapes the common 
cloud Of Fumes, arising from a boiling Breast. 1836 J. C. 
Vounxe Mem. C. MM. Young (1871' 236 She found him in a 
state of boiling indignation. 1878 Moriey Diderot I. 319. 

4. quasi-adv., in phrase dorling hot. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 312 Yogs grease and bran 
boiling hot. 1862 Exgutre Within 83 \t should be poured 
on boiling-hot. j 

Boi'lingly, adv. [-Ly2.] In a boiling manner. 

1817 LvroN Manfred 1.1.91 The lakes of bitumen Rise 
boilingly higher. 

Boilloury, obs. var. of BoiLERy. 

+Boilou'n. Ods. [a. OF. Jdotllon, mod.¥. 
bouillon bubble, f. bozillir to boil.] A bubble. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. 2488 Thise boilouns that boilen scuen. 

Boi'ly, 5. dia/. [a. F. bosczllze in same sense, 
{. bdoxtllir to boil.J A decoction of flour and 
milk ; gruel. 


1819 ANDERSON Cuimbld. Ballads 55. 1855 IWhithy Goss. 


BOILY. 


Boily (boii), z. In 6 byly, 7 boylie. [f. Boru 
sb.1+-¥1.] Full of, or characterized by, boils. 

1359 Morwyno /vonym, 289 Certaine outwarde byly 
diseases. a 1603 T. Cartwricnt Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 
166 They would have turned stricken, made boylie, or some 
such thing. ; : ; 

+Boin, v. 06s. rare. [f. dial. ‘borne a swelling, 

Essex ’ (Way and Halliw.), perhaps = OF. dugve, 
beugne, mod.F. bigne swelling from a blow: see 
Bunny, Bunion.}] z2¢r. To swell. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vit. (1593) 206 And with ex- 
ceeding mightie knubs her heels behind boind out. 

Boin, var. of Boyne Sc., a tub. 

+Boi‘nard. Oés. Also boyn-. [a. OF. duisnart, 
buinard silly fellow.] <A fool, simpleton; rogue, 
scoundrel, 

@1300 Siriz 288 (MAatz.) Be stille, boinard. 1399 Lancet. 
Rich. Redeless 1. 110 Than wolde oper boynardis *haue ben 
abasshyd. 1. 164 Pe blerneyed boynard * pat his bagg stall. 

+ Boiny, 2. Obs. rare. [f. dorne sb. (see Born v.) 
+-Y.) Full of swellings, knotty. 

1615 W. Hutt Air. Matestie A 4 b, For Mercury is not 
earned out of euery boynie block. 

Bois, Boist, obs. Sc. form of Boss a. Boast. 

+ Boist, sé. Oés. Forms: 3-5 boist(e, 4-7 
boyste. Also 3 buste, 5 bust; 4, 6 bost, 6-7 
boost(e; 4 bouste ; 5 buist, buyste, 9 Sc, buist. 
See Boost, Burst, Bust. [ME. dorste, a. OF. 
boiste “box”, in Pr. dostia, repr., through late L. 
bossida, boxida, buxida, L. pyxida, a. Gr. nvfida, 
ace. of augis box (Brachct). The phonetic history 
of the variant forms in Eng. and Se. is obscure: 
but zy is prob. an early variant of o7, and the forms 
in 9, z, seem due to simplification of the diphthong, 
as in 16th c. Sc. yore =jorn, etc.} 

1. A box, a casket; chiefly used of a box for 
ointment, a vase or flask for oil, etc. (= Box 5.2 1.) 

a 1225 Aucr, R.226 He haued so monie bustes [v. 7. boistes] 
ful of his letuaries. a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 14003 (Gitt.) A boist 
of smerles has scho nomin. 1362 Lanai. ?. PZ. A. x11. 68, 
I haue a gret boyste At my bak, of broke bred y bely for to 
fylle. c 1375 ? Barsour S¢. Nzcolaus 294 Scho has brocht A 
boyst of oyle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 883 He anoyntide hym 
anon with his noble boyste. c1450 LoNELIcH Gra?7/ xvii. 131 
The awngel took a boist with oynement anon. 1633 7reas. 
lfid, Secrets cxv, Also of the wood of Rosemarie, make a 
boyst to smell thereto. 

b. Bleeding-boist : a eupping-glass. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 38 Bledynge boyste, ventosa, guna. 

2. Dialectal name for a rude hut. [?same word.]} 

1840 7771¢s 24 Apr. 3/6 Along tbe London and Brighton 
line of Railway there have been erected a great number of 
rude huts or cabins. . For the use of these places to sleep in, 
the workmen pay, each 1s. or 15. 6d. a-week—two and not 
unfrequenily three of them sleeping together in these ‘ boists’. 

+ Boist, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To 
cup, to scarify. (Cf. Borst sé. 1 b.) 

€ 1440 Proms. Parv. 42 Boyston, scaro, ventoso. 

+ Boisterly, adv. Obs.= BotsTEROUSLY. 

1szo Wuittinton Vlg. (1527) 41 Boysterly and rudely to 
anoye hym that sytteth next hym. 

Boisterous (boi'staras), a. Forms: 5-8 bois- 
trous, 6-7 boystrous, boysterous, 6 bou-, bow- 
strous, 6- boisterous. [Used in the same sense 


as the earlier Jozsteons, botstuous, Botstous, of - 


which it appears to be a variant modified by 
some obscure analogy.]} 
I. Rough or coarse in quality. 


+1. Kough, coarse, as ¢.y. food. Ods. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i, The labourer of the erth vseth 
grete and boistrous metis. 

+ 2. Of rough, strong, or stiff texture; stout, 
stiff, unyielding. Ods. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in .Campbell Love- 
lett, Mary (1824) 135 She could abide at the poop, and .. 
handle the boisterous cables. 1577 Hotixsuen Chron. III. 
g1s/x Hauing vpon him a great gowne of boisterous veluet. 
1586 Warser Ald. Eng. u. viii. (1612) 37 About his boistrous 
necke full oft their daintie armes they cast. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad, \\. 33 Hee hath not made the liga- 
ments ..nor the sinewes of any such boisterous or stiffe 
matter. 1700 Drynen Sigrsiunda & G. 59 The leathern 
out-side, boistrous as it was, Gave way. 

+3. Roughly massive, bulky, big and cumbrous. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. 1. viil. 10 His boystrous club, 1633 J. 
Fosproke Warre or Conflict 30 Goliah, notwithstanding... 
his huge and boisterous armour, etc. 1641 R. Brooke /7g. 
Epise. 1. x. 59 Vhe Pandects of the Civill Law are too 
boystrous, and of too great extent for any Civilian to compre- 
hend. 1642 Mitton A fol. Smect Wks. (1851) 292 If the work 
seeme more triviall or boistrous then for this discourse. 

+4. Rough to the feelings ; painfully rough. Oés. 

1992 Suaks. Kom. & Ful. 1. iv. 26 Is loue a tender thing? 
it is too rough, Too rude, too boysterous, and it pricks like 
thorne. 1595 — John iv.i 95 Feeling what small things 
are boystcrous there [in the cye}. 

+ 5. Kough in operation ; not skilful or delicate. 

1609 Paute Aébfp. Whitgift 28 This bisbop was not so 
boysterous a surgeon, 

+ 6. Strong- or coarse-growing, rank. Ods. 

1622 Witten PAtlar. in Fev. (1633) 590 [The pool) over- 
growne with boystrous Sedge, 1671 Mitton Savusor 1164 
As good for hothing else, no better service, With those thy 
boysterous locks, 

Il. Acting roughly, violent. 
+7. Violent in action or properties. Obs. 
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1544 Puatr Regin, Lyfe (1560) N iib, The saide venime 
is So swift, so fearce, and so boistrous ol itselfe. 1645 Mit- 
Ton Colast. Wks. (1851) 349 A boisterous and bestial strength, 
1695 Woonwarn Wat. Hist. Earth vi, (1723) 294 The Heat 
becomes too powerful and boisterous for them. 

8. Of wind, weather, waves, etc.: Rough, the 
opposite of ‘calm’. 

1576 Tuynne Ld. Burghley's Crest in Animadv. App. iv. 
(2865) 113 In calme or boystrous tyde. 1596 Drayton 
Leg. iii. 488 The boyst’rous Seas. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Aan 1. it. (1699) 20 A boystrous Wind had blown away the 
Leaves. 1726-7 Boxincar. in Swift's Lett. (1766) I. 1xxiii, 
This boisterous climate of ours. 1836 Maccittivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 299 A boisterous passage of twenty- 
five days. 1843 Prescotr A/erxzco (1850) I. 194 Finding 
some difficulty in doubling a boisterous headland. 

9. Of persons and their actions. 

ta. Full of rough violence to others, violently 
fierce, savage, truculent. Ods. 

1581 Marseck Lk. of Notes 753 Those boysterous Nem- 
rothes, that neuer will be satished with the slaughter of 
Innocents. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //ex. V/, 1. i. 70 Oh... boyst’rous 
Clifford, thou hast slaine The flowre of Europe. 1681 E. 
Scrater Serm. Putney 11 What care boisterous Enemies 
for what these can dountothem? 1713 Pore Frezzy F. D. 
in Swéft’s Wks. (1755) LL. 1. 144 by your indecent and 
boisterous treatment of this man of learning, I perceive you 
are a violent sort of person. 1791 CowrerR /dtad v. 370 
Distant from the boisterous war. 

b. Rough and violent in behaviour and speech, 
turbulent ; too rough orclamorous. (Orig. ina dis- 
tinctly bad sense, but gradually passing into ¢.) 

1568 T. Howert Mewe Sonets (1879) 139 Feare not his 
boustrous vantinge worde. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. i. 4 
Heere to make good y* boistrous late appeal. 1667 E. 
CuambercayneE St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. ili. (1743) 8 The men are 
strong and boisterous, great wrestlers, and healthy. 1690 
Crowne Eng. Frter1.i.3 Pox o° this boystrous fool. 1705 
Otway Orphan v. xix. 2296 Stand off thou hot-brain’d 
boistrous noisy Rufhan. 1853 Marspen £arly Purit. 55 
Every form of church government .. had for awhile its 
boisterous advocates. . 

e. Abounding in rough but good-natnred activity 
bordering upon excess, such as proceeds from un- 
checked exuberance of spirits. 

@ 1683 Sinney Disc. Gov. iti. § 25 (1704) 334 That boister- 
ous humor being gradually temper’d by disciplin. 1709 
STeeLte Tatler No. 45 0 8 Their boisterous Mirth. 1752 
Hume &ss. & Treat. (1777) 1. 5 It renders the mind in- 
capable of the rougher and more boisterousemotions. 1822 
W. Irvine Braceb. Hall xix. 167 A rich, boisterous, fox- 
hunting baronet. 1848 Macautay //ist. Exg. I. 213 Under 
the outward show of boisterous frankness. 

+ 10. quasi-adv, Boisterously. Ods. 

1595 Suaks. Foz iv. i. 76 Alas, what neede you be so 
boistrous rough? 

Boisterously (boi'storasli), azv. —[f. prec. + 

-LY2.] Roughly; violently; tumultuously ; with 
rough and superabundant energy. 
» @1550 Christzs Kirk Gr. xii, The buff so boisterously 
abaist him, That he to the eard dusht doun. 1595 SHaks. 
Fohn wi. iv. 136 A Scepter snatch’d with an vnruly hand, 
Must be as boysterously maintain’d as gain’d. 1670 MiLTon 
Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 Il. 118 Godwin and his Sons did 
many things boistrously and violently. 1845 Lp. CAMPBELL 
Chancellors (1857) V. cxi. 201 Respectable politicians have 
seen reason..to join those whom they have been accus- 
tomed boisterously to assail. 1871 M. Coriins A/rg. & 
Merch. 1. ii. 66 With Big Dog boisterously bounding from 
side to side. 

Boi-sterousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Bois- 
terous quality ; rude strength (0ds.); violence, tem- 
pestnousness ; rough behaviour. 

1589 Warner 4/6, Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 153 But checked 
of my boystrousnesse [I] was balked with a blush. 1618 
Botton Florxs i, ii. (1636) 166 The thing which most 
frighted the Barbarous was the sight of the elephants, as 
those which matcht themselves in boistrousnesse. 1656 
Trarp Contun. Thess. iit. 15 A stoical sourness, or an im- 
perious boisterousness. 1726 Nat. Hist. Ire. 28 The Irish 
sea..in regard of its boysterousness and. .tempestuousness. 
1873 HotLanp A, Sorxztc. iv. 71 Boys whose surplus vitality 
happened to lead them into boisterousness or miscbief. 

+ Boistly, adv. Obs. =Boistousty. 

c1400 Beryn 104 The Preest & the clerk ful boystly bad 
me goon. /éid. 163 Then passid they forth boystly, goglyng 
with hir hedis. 

+ Boistness, boyste-. Ods. = BoistousyEss. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. vill. (1495) 866 Some 
bodyes letteth all passage of syghte, so that no thynge is 
seen there thurgh, As boystenesse, stones, trees and metall. 


+ Boistous, 2. Obs. Forms: 3-6 boistous, 
boystous, buystous(e, (also 4 booistous, boy- 
stoyse, 5 boistose, boistoys, boistez, boysteis), 
buystuous, boystyous, (bostuous, bioustious), 
5-6 boystows(e, boi-, boysteous, -ious, 6 buis- 
tous, boystuous(e, (bostyous). Also, orth. 4 
bostwys, bustwys, (boustes), 4-5 boustous, 5-6 
bustus, Sc. bustows(e, boustous, bousteous, 
-tious, busteous, -ious, -uous, -uus. {Of un- 
certain etymology. Certainly not connected with 
ost, Boast (as has been suggested on the gronnd 
of the 16th c. Se. spelling do7st for bast). The pho- 
nology and form suggest French origin, and in 
form the ME. word exactly answers to OF. dozsteus, 
AF. éorstous, mod.F. borteux lame; but no con- 
nexion of sense appears to be traceable, at least if 
the etymology proposed by Diez for the French 
word from éorste ‘box’, ‘knee-joint ’ holds good. 


BOKE. 


The essential meaning in Eng. from the first ap- 
pears to have been ‘coarse, rough’, but senses 1-4 
are all nearly equally early. The later variants 
botsteous, boystuows, led to the modern BoISTEROUS. 

(The nod.Cornwall dialect has in WCorn. dozs¢ corpulence, 
boustis, bustious stout, overfat, burdensome to oneself; in 
ECorn, doostis fat, well-conditioned: cf. sense 3. This 
occurrence of a sense so long obs. in literary Eng., and esp. 
of an apparent radical sb. éozs¢, not known at all in litera- 
ture, is yerycurious: but there are no similar words known 
in Celtic Cornish. ‘The Welsh ‘ dwys¢ wildness’ appears to 
be a figment of Owen Pugh, but dwystus ‘ wild, ferocious” 
occurs in the 14the., and may be a deriv. of an obs. *dwyst 
:—L. déstia; or it may be merely the ME. ézystous.)] 

1. Of persons, etc.: Rough, rnde; untaught, 
rustic ; coarse, unpolished. 

¢ 1300 KX. Ais. 5659 Itis boystous folk. 1340 4 yend, 103 We 
pet byep greate and boystoyse to spekene of zuo heje pinge. 
1387 Trevisa Higdenx Rolls Ser. 11. 311 Men pat were vn- 
konnynge and boistous as bestes. 1388 Wyctir 2 Chron. 
xiii, 7 Roboam was buystuouse ]Vulg. radis, 1382 rude}. 
1494 Fasyan V. cxix. 96 The state of holye Churche in 
Brytayne was as yet rude and boystyous. 1500 Ortus Voc. 
in Promp. Parv. 42 Rudis, indoctns, inordinatus, guast 
ruri datus, boystous. 1513 Doucras Axes 1. Prol. 48 
Weill ma I schaw my burell busteous thocht. 1547 BoorDE 
Introd. Knowl. 160 They be rude & rusticall, & very boy- 
stons in theyr speche. 

2. Full of rude strength and fierce vigour; rough, 
fierce, savage; powerful, violent in action. (Often 
an epithet of the doar or dear.) 

c1325 £. E. Adlit. P. A. g10 Bustwys as a blose. 1387 
Trevisa “igden (1865) 1. 291 Pe men pere of beep boistous 
men of dedes, /4zd. Rolls Ser. II. 251 Nemproth the bos- 
tuous [vobustus] oppressor of men. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 
774 A blake bustous bere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56/3 By 
strong hande he shal late you gooand in a boystous he shal 
caste you fro his land. 1539 Taverner -rasi. Prov. 
(1552) 5 A strong disease requyreth a stronge medecine.-A 
boysteous horse, a boysteous snaffell. 

3, Roughly massive; bulky; clumsy. 

c132§ F. E. Alit. P. A. 813, Brede vpon a bost-wys bem. 
2a1400 Morte Arth, 2175 The boustous launce be bewelles 
attamede. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 29 Of body he was moche 
ample & boystous of stature. @ 1547 Ear. Surrey 4 ne7d w. 
582 Like to the aged boysteous bodied oke. 1567 Turprrv. 
Poems in Chalmers Exglish Poets 11. 616/2 Time makes 
the tender twig to bousteous tree to grow. (Still dial; see 
note to Etymology.) P 

4. Coarse in texture, gross, rough ; thick, stiff. 

1388 Wycuir A/att, ix. 16 No man putteth a clout of 
buystous clothe in toan elde clothing, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Rk. i. xvi, De laste and be moste boystous of alle 
{the senses] is gropynge, for be kynde perof is erpi. c1450 
Merlin xi. 168 Grete boysteis shone of netes leder. 1578 
Lyte Dodocns 1. xxix. 41 Medesweete.. hath..leaues.. 
rough, boysteous and harde. 

5. Rough, loud or violent in sound. 

¢1430 Lync. Bochas vi. xv. (1554) 143b Tbe boystous 
thunder. ¢ 1450 Henryson AZor. Fab. 30 Hee heard ane 
bousteous Bugill blaw. ¢ 1460 Zowneley Myst. 195 Youre 
wordes ar bustus. 1552 Lynnesay Jonarche iv. 5597 Tbat 
terribyll Trumpat.. That boustious blast thay sall obey. 

6. Of the wind, sea, weather: Rough and violent, 
BoIsTEROUS. 

1470 Harninc Chron. clxxxiv. ti, The wind was so boistous 
«- houses and trees Were blow doune. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasin. Par. Matt, xvi. 3 A foule and a boystuouse day. 
1553 Enen Treat, New Ind. (Arb.) 33 The sea was very 
rough, and the wether stormie and boysteous, 1571 Gotn- 
inc Calvin on Ps. xviii. 8 Boystowse vyolence of wyndes. 

+ Boi:stously, zev. Obs. For forms see prec. 
[f. prec.+-Ly2.] With rough violence, roughly, 
rudely, coarsely, violently, boisterously. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerkes TF. 735 He on a day in open 
audience fful boistously [//a7?/. AZS. boystrously] hap seyd 
hire this sentence. 1447 BokENHAM Seyztys (1835: 68 Hys 
doughtir he smote ful bustously Up on the cheke. 1513 
Dovucras sEncis 1. ii. 53 Thai [winds} vmbesett the seis 
busteously. 1549 CHatoner Erasi:. on Folly ii, Than 
cometh Silenus..with Poliphemus boisteously stampyng. 
1583 Gotninc Calvin's Serm. Deut. xl, 237 lf we reproue 
them boystowsly without any charitable affection, 

+ Boi‘stousness. Oés. {f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1, Rudeness, roughness, lack of polish, want of 
gentleness or courtesy, 

Yc14s0 Chaucer's Dreme 64 Of your gentilnesse I you 
requyre my boistousnesse Ye let passe, as thing rude. 15326 
Pilger. Perf. (W.de W )110 Ungentylnesse or buystousnesse, 

2. Coarseness, grossness, stiffness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. xxii, Pe whiche mete 
for his biknesse and boystousnesse may not passe pe narow 
weyes.. wip oute helpe of moysture of drynke. 1530 Patscr. 
199/1 Boystuousnesse, raydevr, 

3. Violence, boisterousness. 

1530 Patscr. 200 Boustuousnesse, tmpefuosite. 1548 
Upatt, ete. Zrasm. Par. Matt. xiv. 30 R.)The boysteousnes 
of the winde. 1571 Gotninc Catcin on Ps. xxv. 17 Temp- 
tacions now and then cast us downe with their boustous- 
nesse. 

+ Boi‘sture. Oés. vare—'. Boisterousness. 

1667 Warernouse / tre London 55 To proportion the fire 
to its breadth as well as boisture of fury. 

Boit, obs. Sc. form of Boat. 

Bok, Bokardo, variant of Buck, Bocaxpo. 

+ Boke, v. Obs. exc. diat. Also boak. [Of un- 
certain origin, but app. akin to Poke wv.) inér. 
and ¢raxs. To thrust or push out; to butt, to poke. 

1601 Hotcann Pliny I. 326 Armed with two long hornes 
boking out before them. 1610 —Camden's Brit. (1637)99 Ou 
the reverse a bull boaking with his hornes. 1649 BaxTer 
Saints R. in. xvi. § xi. szarg. (1651) As Hens in a coop 


BOKE. 


alwaies boaking to get out. 1674 Ray N.C, If ids.6 To Boke 
at one, to Point at one. Chesh. 1874 E.Wavucn Chimney C. 
in Lane, Gloss., I boked my finger at his oppen e’e. 

Bok(e, Bokere, obs. ff. Book, Booker. 

Boke, obs. pa.t. of Bakr v., north. var. BOLK z. 
obs., to belch, and obs. f. Buck. 

+ Bo-keik. O¢s. Sc. (cf. Krik.] =Bo-prrep, 

1535 Lynprsay Satyre, Thay play bo-keik, even as | war 
askar. [Now Avcih.a‘do.] 

Bokel, Bokeler, obs. ff. BuckLr, BuckLrr. 

Bokeram, bokram, obs. ff. Buckram. 

Bokesy(e, early form of Boccasin. 

Boketit, obs. form of Bucker. 

Bokulle, bokyll, obs. ff. Buckur. 

Bol, Bolace, obs. ff. Bour, Butt, BULLACE. 

Bolar (bé«la1), a. [f. Bute sd. 4+-aitl: cf. F. 
bolaire.} Consisting of, or of the nature of, bole. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 615 Some are marly..soine bolar, 
some sandy, some talky, some limy. 1791 Hamitton Ser 
thollet's Dyeing, 1. lutrod 20 Some of the bolar earths were 
likewise employed [in washing]. 1852 ‘Tu. Ross tr. //us- 
boldt’s Trav. 11. xxiv. 502 The bolar and sigillated earths 
of Lemnos, which are clay mingled with oxide of iron. 

+ Bolary, 2. Oés. [f. as prec. + -aRY.] = prec. 

1646 Sir ‘l. Browne /’seud. Ep. 67 Chiefly consisting of 
a bolary and clammy substance. 

Bolas (bdlas), sd. A/.; also used as a sing., 
with f/. bolases. [Sp. (and Pg.): pl. of bola 
ball; tised in S. America in sense given] A mts- 
sile, used by the Patagonians and other S. American 
tribes, consisting of two or more balls or stones 
connected together by strong cord; these are 
swung round the head and discharged at the animal 
to be captured, so as to wind round and entangle it. 

1843 Carcyce A/isc. (1857) 1V. 270 Flourishing their nooses 
and bolases. 1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. [Tist, 201 The Guachos 
are able to enlangle them | birds) with the bolas or weighted 
cord. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times 430 The weapons which 
are most characteristic of the Patagonians..are the bolas. 
1874 Boutett Avs & Arm. vi. 87 The Patagonians of 
Southern South America have the Bola and the Lasso. 

Bolas, obs. form of BuLuace. 

+ Bolbanac, bolbonac. Ots. Herb. The 
plant ‘Honesty’ (Levaria biennts). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. vi. 154 The Herboristes. .do call 
this herbe by a certayne barbarous and strange name Bol- 
honac 1597 Gerarp Herbal cxvii. § 1 Bolborse or the 


Sattin flower. 1640 Parkinson Jhcat. Bot, 1366 Viola 
Lunaria sive Bulbonach. 


+ Bold sd. Obs. Also 2-3 bolde, 4 boolde. 
(OF. dod, dwelling, ts, according to Sievers, prob. 
for *bodl, *bo0l, *bopl, which also appears as éot/, 
identical with OSax. dadl-, ON. 66/ (:—600/):— 
OTeut.*0f/0-, from bz-, 60-, ‘dwell’ + instrumental 
suffix -¢/o = -tro (Gr.-7A0-,-7po-). Parallel examples 
are OE, seld = set/, north. sepel ‘seat, settle’, also 
naeld = nedl,*ne&pl needle’, ald =ddl,*dpl disease’. 
It appears that original / before / and m became 
in certain circumstances (after short vowel) 4; cf. 
botm for bopnur, OIG. bodam. The ON. 66/7 from 
do0/ has many parallels: wed@/:—-madl; stél:—stadl, 


etc. See Borrie sé.1] <A dwelling, habitation, 
building. 


a1coo Beowulf 1998 Was pat beorhte bold tobrocen, 
c1250 Hymns Virg. in Trin. Coll. Hom. 257 Bring us to 
pine bolde. cx2z70 Earth in £. E. P. 152 Er erbe go to erpe 
bild pi lonz bold. 1297 R. Grove 383 Pe fayre halle, & 
ober bold, bat hys fader let rere. 1387 Trevisa //ieden 
Rolls Ser. VI. 169 He made hem bulde meny booldes. 


Bold (béeld), z Forms: 1-4 bald, 3- bold, 
4-7 bolde, 4-5 boold(e, 6 bould, 7 boulde. 
Also, 1 Sax. beald, 2-4 beld, 3 beld ; zorth. 
3-6 bald, 3 baald, 4-5 balde (bowde), 5— bauld, 
6 bawlde. [Com. Teut.: OF. da/d (in WSax. 
beald) =OS., OHG. bald, MHG. balt -des (whence 
mod.G. da/d adv. ‘ quickly’), MDu. dou¢ -de, Du. 
bond, ON. ball-r, Goth. *balps, only found in deriva- 
tives, as da/pei, balpjan:—OTeut. *dalpo-c. No 
related words appear outside Teutonic.] 

1. Of persons: Stout-nearted, couragcous, daring, 
fearless; the opposite of ‘timid’ or ‘ fearful ’. 
Often, with admiration emphasized = dave. 

arzoo00 Ags, Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 162 Ic blissige bealde mode. 


¢ 1205 lay. 16325 Pus balde Hengest..cnthten alre han. 
dest. /bid. 25410 Speke we of Arthur, baldest alre kinge. 


1297 R. Grouc. 465 King Stefne was the boldore. ¢1314 
Guy Warw.(A.)669 Feir & beldiotellenby. a 1340 ILAmPoce 


Pr, Consc. 6855 Swa hardy es naman, ne swa balde. ¢ 1380 
Wryeur Serm. Sel. Wks. I1. 36 So my3ten boolde men 
sete, to bes ordris. ¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 5952 So bold was 
no buerne his bir to withstond. ¢1470 Henry Wallace un. 
354 Baulder in battaill. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1430 When 
their brave hope, bold Hector, march’dto field. 1611 Brsce 
Prov. xxviii. 1, ‘Tbe righteous are bolde as a lyon. 1790 
Berns Tam O'Shanter, Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
1842 ‘Tennyson Jo J. S. viii, A man more pure and bold 
and just Was never born. 1863 C. St. Joun Nat fist. 
Moray vii. 171 The Cormorant ..is a bold, confident bird. 
Jig. 1611 Snaxs, Wint, 7. wv. iv. 125 Pale Prime-roses.. 
bold Oxlips, and the Crowne Imperiall. 
b. absol. A bold man. Now only pl. the bold. 

a1z00 Cursor M. 16055 He beheilde pa bitter bald. 
2axgoo Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 81 That many a bolde sythen 
a bought. ¢1400 Destr, Troy 1210 Lamydon.. Bare don 
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mony bolde. /éid. 1405 Mony boldes (2) for pat bright in 
batell be kylde. 1852 ‘Tennyson Orley Wellington y, Yhere 
he shall rest for ever Among the wise and the bold. 

c. quasi-adv. = BOLDLY. 

1593 Snaxs. Nich. //, 1. Vit 3 The Duke of Norfolke, 
sprightfully and bold, Stayes but the summons of the Ap- 
pealants Trumpet, 1598 9 Partsmus 1. (1661) 24, I have 
the boldir presumed to detain you. 1786 Bukns To /dixé., 
Bold-following where your fathers led ! ; 

2. Of words, actions, etc.: Showing or requiring 
courage; daring, brave. 

ax2zs0 Owl & Night. 1715 Purh helde worde. ¢ 1320 
Senyn Sag. (W.) 2042 A dede queinte and beld. ¢1340 
Cursor MM. 7033 of troye & grece bo batailes bolde 
(Cott. bald). 1597 Suaks, 2 //en. TV, wy. v. 197 All these 
bold Feares..I haue answered. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 11. 386 
‘The bold design Pleas’d highly those infernal States, 1712 
Pore Kage Lock 1 11 In tasks so bold can little men 
engage? 1844 Turrewaut Greece VIII. Ixv. 351 [He] ven- 
tured on avery bold step. 1875 Jowntr /’/afo ved. 2) 1. 11 
My former bold belief in ny powers of conversing. 

3. Phrases. Zo make (so) bold, to be (so) bold: 
to venture, presume so far as, take the liberty (¢0 
doathing). + 70 make or be bold with (obs.) : to 
take liberties, make free with. 

¢1385 Cnaucer 1. G. IV. 879 Ho hath been so bold. .tosle 
myn lyf {i.e. Pyramus]. 1393 Gower Conf Il. 259 Iason... 
upon Medea made him bolde Of art magique. a1535 MoxE 
Edw, V. (1641 Ded., I am bould to crave your patronage 
herein. 1596 Suaks. Taw. Shrew 1. ii. 251 Sir, let me be 
so bold as aske you. 1598 — AZerry W. 1. 11. 262, I will 
first make bold with your money. 1599 — A/uch Ado iu. 
ii. 8. 1601 — Ful. C. u. 7. 86, I thinke we are too bold 
vpon your Rest. 1613 — //ex. V///, 111. ii. 318 You nade bold 
To carry into Flanders, the Great Seale. 1676‘ A. Rivetus, 
Jun.’ Mfr, Smirke K itb, Because they were all Christians, 
they thought..they might make the bolder with ihem, 
make bolder with Christ, and wound him again. 1699 
Benttey Phat. 216 Whether of these our Author made 
bold with, I cannot determin. 1852 M‘Cutiocu 7azra- 
tion i. ix. 337 We are bold to say that no instance can be 
found. 1876 GLapstone //omeric Synchr. 166 Nothing, I 
make bold to say, can be more improbable. 

4. In bad sense: Audacious, presumptuous, too 
forward ; the opposite of ‘ modest’. 

¢1z00 Ormin 2185 Son se ma33denn wurrbepp bald, 3ho 


wurrbepp sone unnba:wedd. c¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 323 ‘Eue’, 
seide he, dat neddre bold, ‘Quat o3et nu Sat for-bode o- 


wold’, 1340 Ayend, 216 Na3t pe bolde ne be nazt ssamu- 
este. c14g0 Promp, Parv. 43 olde, prcsumptuosus, 
cffrons. 1501 Douctas Pat, [/on. 1. 987 Ane deuill of hell, 


Is na compair to the iniquitie, Of bald wemen. 1505 insu, 
Sceret dustr. Hen. VII resp. Q. Naples, Not to bolde, but 
somewhat shumefast womanly. 1605 SuHaks. Lear. iv. 263 
Men so disorder'’d, so debosh'd, and bold, That this our 
court, .Shewes like a riotous Inne. 1733 Pore //or. Sat. 
tt. i, 106 The bold front of shameless, guilty men. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 11, 233 You are bold indeed: we are not 
talk’d to thus. Zod. A bold young woman. 

+b. abso, Anaudacious orshameless person. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8693 Do me bole a-gain pis bald. /6z. 
15378 Pat ilk es he, pat baald. 

c. qrasi-adv. 

a1300 Cursor M,7131 Vn-to bat birde was biddand bald, 
Sampson al pe soth hir tald. 

5. Strong, mighty, big. (ods.) Of grain, etc. : 
Well-filled, plump. Of fire or wind: Strong, 
fierce (Sc.) 

¢x300 A. lis. 5004 Wymmen there ben mychel and belde. 
61314 Guy Warw. (1840) 149 Forestes ful of hertes beld. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst, 3 He sent to Noe an Angel bolde. ¢ 1505 
Dunsar ‘ Now cums Aige’ ii, Trew luvis fyre nevir birnis 
bauld. 1513 Douctas nefs xin. iv. 65 Vhe bald flambis 
and bryni blesis stowt. 1724 Ramsay Yea-t, Afisc. (1733! I. 
114 Boreas with his blasts sae bauld. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 186 Being a bolder and better grain, weighed heavier. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, ‘ An the brandy hadna been ower 
bauld for your brain.’ 1864 Times 8 Dec., Coffee..sold at 
69s. to 725. 6d., for good to fine ordinary bold. 

+6. Confident (21), certain, sure (of). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 2675 Qua es not sua pai mai be bald, 

ai sal not o mi folk be tald. c¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 169 
This ilk Knight, that, be y¢ balde, Was lord and keper of 
that halde. ¢1435 err. Portugal 2440 We wylle hym kepe 
and we may, Thereof be ye bold! ¢1440 York Myst. viii. 
119 He wille be my beylde, bus am I bowde. 1526 Pélgr. 
Perf. 1W. de W. 1531) 17b, We sholde be bolde of his grace. 
1588 Suaks. 77, A. v.i. 13 Be bold in vs, weele follow where 
thou lead’st. 1621 — Cyd. 1. iv. 2, | would | were so sure 
Towinne the King, as I am bold, her Honour Will remaine 
her’s. 1609 Hottann Aw, Marcel, xvitt. iv. 109 Bearing 
himselfe bold of helpe from those nations. 1616 R.C. Times’ 
Whts. ii. 703 These he dares be bolde, And more then these. 

7. fig. Showing daring, vigour, or licence of con- 
ception or expression; vigorous, striking. 

a 1667 Cowcey (J.) The figures are bold even to temerity. 
a 1687 Wacter (J.) Bold tales of gods or monsters. 1737 
Pork or, Epist. u. ii. 165 Mark where a bold expressive 
plirase occurs. 1763 Jounson in Boszucl/ xv. (1848) 137/1, I 
do not think Gray a first-rate poct. He has not a bold 
imagination. 

8. ‘Standing ott to the view; striking to the 
eye’ (J.); firmly inarked, ‘ pronounced’. 

1678 J, Puiccirs Savermter’s Trav. 11.1. x. 64 Had it been 
finish’d .. it had excell'd all the boldest struciures of Asia. 
1753 Scots Mag. July 318/2 Her pulse easy, bold, and regu- 
lar. 1775 Surripan Arvads int. iv. (1883) 115 I'll write a 

ood bold hand. 1850 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxi. 225 

is curling hair hung round a high, bold forehead. 185 
H. Mircer Zest. Xocks iit. 144 Standing out in bold relief. 
1867 Lapy Hersert Cradle L. vii. 175 The walls are pan- 
elled with pr¢gcious inlaid marbles, in bold patterns. 

9. In Nautical lang., applied to a coast rising 


steeply from deep water ; also, to the deep water 


BOLD-FACED. 


close to such a shore; also, in ordinary lang., to 
any broad, steep or projecting face of rock. Of a 
ship: Broad and bluff in the bows. 

1628 Dicny Voy. Aedit. (1868) 13 It in a bold shore. 1697 
Daartkk Mey. (1729) 1. 34 A bold Shore, that is, high Jand 
and deep water close home by it. 1787’, Jevvrrson M18, 
(1859) I. 96 At Honfleur .. they can ride in bold water, in a 
good bottom, x Smeaton Kdystone 1. § 170 Built un. 
usually bold in their Bows, 1810 Scotr Lady of L.. L Vv. 12 
The pine-trees blue On the bold cliffs of Ben-veimue. 1860 
Merc. Mar, Mag. V1. 196 The soundings. .show bold water, 
from 19 to 75 fathoms, close in shore. 1862 Anstep CAan- 
nel Isfi.v.(ed 2) 111 ‘The southern part of St. Ouen’s Bay 
is extremely bold. 1867 Smvtn Sarlor’s Word-bk., Bold: 
shore, a steep coast where the water, deepening rapidly, 
admits the near approach of shipping without the danger of 
grounding. /6rd., Bold-to, steep-to. 

10. Comdb., as bold-hearted, -spiriled ; V3ouU.D-¥ ACE. 

1853 De Quincry SP. Ail, Nun Wks. IL]. 23 Our bold 
hearted Kate. 1597 Hooker Licct. Pol. y. Ded., Confident 
and bold-spirited men. 1603 Knontrs (fest, Turks (1638 
286 One of the souldiers..a rough bold spirited fellow. __ 

+ Bold, v. O¢s. Forms: sce Bop a. [OF. 
bealdian, =ONG. baldén, {. bald adj.: see pree.) 

1 rutr. ‘Yo be, or show onesclf, bold ; to become 
bold, grow strong or big. 

axooo Beownlf 4360 Swa bealdode beorn Ecgpcowes. 
a 1300 Cursor M.7539 Vo gar bam wit hope to bald. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on [[lusb. xu. 223 And ther is warme eke hugely thai 
{plum-trees] bold. cxgz5 Seven Sag. \P.) 640 The wenche 
bygane to bolde. 1534 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. clurel. 
(1546) Kkvij, Oure hardines soo boldeth. 1706 De For 
Fure Div. 1x.201 No tame Subjection did their Kingdoins 
yield, But bolding courted Freedom in the Field. 

2. ¢rans. To make bold, embolden, encourage. 

¢ 1205 Lay.4385 To balden pine leoden [c1275to boldi]. « 1300 
Cursor Af, 10425 Men suld bald pam to be blith. ¢ 1300 A. 
Alis.2468 His Gregeys ful faire he boldith, 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pt. B. iu. 198, I batered hem on pe bakke and bolded 
here hertis. 1535 Coverpace Deut. iti. 28 Geue Losua his 
charge, and corage him and Bolde him. c 1540 Lavy Brian 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 11. 79 Now et boldethe me to shew 
yow my powr mynd, 1605 Saks. Lear v.i, 26 It toucheth 
us, as France invades our land, Not bolds the king. 

b. To make (a fire) strong or fierce. north. diad. 

1400 Sir Perc, 792 He tase the knyghte bi the swire, 
Keste hym reghte tn the fyre ‘he brandes to balde. A/od. 
Se. *'To bauld the glead’, to kiudle the glowing coal, Le. to 
make the fire bold, to blow it up. AXo.ré. (Jamieson) 

Bold, obs. f. Bour s61 

+ Bold-beating, a. Ods. 
bold-faced and brow-beating. 

1598 Suaks. Merry H7. 11. ii. 28 You. .will en-sconce your 
red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating-oathes, vnder the 
shelter of your honor. ; 

+ Bo'lden, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 boulden. 
(f. Boup a, + -EN 2.] 

1. ¢rans. To make bold, embolden, encourage. 
refi. To take courage, ‘make bold’ (/o do a thing). 

1526 ‘TinDaLe 1 Cor. viti. ro Shall not the conscience of 
hym that is weake be boldened 10 eate those thynges, 1530 
Patscr. 459/2 It is good to bolden a boye in his youth. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Sam, xiii. 12, I boldened my selfe, & 
oftred a burntofferynge. 1709 Kennet tr. Erasm. Praise 
Folly 46 These. .bolden us likewise and spur us on. 

2. intr. To take courage, be bold. dad. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., ‘Bowden tiv her man! 
faint heart never won fair lady.’ 

Ilence Bo-ldened ///. 2., Bo‘ldening zd/. 56. 

1575 Lurperv. Be. Venerie 182 For the better boldnyog 
and encouraging of them. 1595 SrenserR Sonx.v, Boldned 
innocence, 1621 Botton Stat. /rel. 333 [Act 11 &/iz.), 
The boldening and incouraging of many offendours, 1628 
Fevtuam Resoloes t. Will. Wks. (1677)90 Vice braves it with 
a boldned face. 

+ Bolden, boldne, v.* Sc. Obs. Also bow- 
den. [var. BouNr to swell, with ¢ generated be- 
tween 7 and 7.) zur. ‘To swell. 

a1s10 Douctas A. Hart 78 Boldning to ryis the castell 
to confound, 1513 — nets 1. viti. 73 The fluide boldnit 
(ed. 1710 boldynnyt}, and stormy Orion..cachit ws anon. 
1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. Excus. Prentar (Jam.) Sum 
boldin at othir in maist cruelfeid. 1597 J. Metvini Diary 
(1842) 428 Invy and Malice Did bowden in the breist of 
craftie men. . 

+ Bo lden,-in, fa. pple. Sc.(obs.) Alsoboulden, 
bowden, -in. (var. of BoLLEn : ef. prec.] Swollen. 

1536 Bettenven Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 112 The river.. was 
be inundation of snawis, boldin above the brayis. 1553 
Lynnesay J/onarche 3885 They grew so boildin (/S. &. 
boldin}, in thare breistis. 1567 Semiprll Baltates 11872 30 
That bowdin bludy beist. ¢1sge A. Hume Thanks Summ. 
Day, The birds, with boulden throats. 1768 Ross //elenore 
6x (JaM.) Her breast with wae was bowden. 

Bolder, var. of BouLpEn. 

Bold-face ,bdld)f2's). [f. Bou a. + Facx s6.] 
One who has a bold face; an impudent person; 
also adirib, 

1692 R, Lestrancr Fadles (1708) 1. cclxiii. 279 How now 
Bold-Face, crys an Old ‘Trot. 1741 Ricuaxpson Pamela 1. 
43 If I have been a Sauce-box, and a Bold-face, and Pest, 
anda Creature, as he calls me. 1793 J. Woccotr(l’. Pindar) 
Apple-dumplings Wks. 1. 100 A ragged, bold-face ballad- 
singing crew. 41859 Dickens 7. 7wo Crtivs um. ii, ‘ Well, [ 
am sure, Boldface! I hope you are pretty well!’ 

Bold-faced \bowld,fést), pp/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Having a bold or contident face or lok ; 
usually impudent. Hence Bo'ld-facedness sé. 

1591 SHaxs. 1 Aen. VI, 1. vi. 12 Prowd desire Of bold- 
fac't Victorie. 1635 Quartes Lyd. 1. viii. 12718) 34 Bold 
fac’'d Mortals in our blushless times Can sing and smile, and 


App. a confusion of 


BOLDHEDE. 


-e a sport of crimes. 1818 Scorr H rt. Midd. xxxiii, A 
Hees bold faced ruffan, 1832 L. Hust 7vans/. Poems 
264 The least pain to thy bold-facedness. 

+ Bo‘ldhede. 0s. [f. BoLy a. + -hede, -HEAD.] 
Boldness, audaeity. : 

a 1250 Owl & Néght. 514 I-fallen is al his boldhede. 
R. Brunne Chron. 281 His boldhede did pam wynne. 

Boldly (baldli), adv. [f. Bonn a.+-Lx2.] In 
a bold manner. 

1. Courageously, daringly, fearlessly. : 

a1000 Yuliana (Gr.) 492 Sume.. ic bealdlice .. minum 
hondum..stog. ¢ 1205 Lay. 19923 Per wes Bruttene weored : 
baldeliche isomned [¢1275 boldeliche gadered]. ¢ 1305 SZ. 
Christ. 36 in E, E. P. (1862) 60 Cristofre hem mette balde- 
liche. 1375 Barsour Bruce iu. 14 He bauldly thaim abaid. 
1480 Robt. Dezyll 30 He thought boldlyer for toabyde. 1611 
Biste JVark xv. 43 loseph of Arimathea .. went in boldly 
vnto Pilate, and craued the body of Tesus. 1728 Younc 
Love Fane iii. (1757) 101 They who boldly dare, Shall tri- 
umph o’er the sons of cold despair, 1876 GREEN Shoré /ést. 
v. § 1 (1882) 223 The Prince seized the opportunity to fall 
boldly on their front. ; 

2. In bad sense: With effrontery, impudently, 
shamelessly ; presumptuously. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. 1V. 281 Hissones. .stryue 
be bonlcnee [dicentius], ¢1400 A pol. Loll. 108 Frohem bat 
beggun wip out nede. .or for ober vndu caus beggen baldly. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 43 Boldely or malapertly, effronter, 
presumptuose. 1586 ‘Vuynne Aniimadu. Introd. 70, I have 
like blind baiard boldlie run into this matter. «@ 1656 Br. 
Hatt Rem, Wks, (1660) 150 He..that can sin the boldlyest. 
1785 T. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 423 Their principle is to lie 
boldly that they may not be suspected of lying. 

3. Confidently, with assuranee; without doubt, 
without hesitation ; assuredly. 

¢€1175 Lamb. Hom. 125 Alswa baldeliche mei pe wrecchesta 
mon clepian drihtan him to federe. a1300 Cursor AL. 3586 
Baldlik pat dari sai. c1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 581 Be ful 
assured boldely I am thy frende. cx1g00 Destv. Troy 840 
Ye shall boldly be blameles. ¢142z20 Chroy. Vilod. 388 
Wherfore y dar wryte and baldelyche say. 1563 Hovnzédivs 
ul. Sacrament (1859) 442 So may we the boldlier have access 
thither. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. 1. 48, I dare boldly 
affirm, that, etc. 1810 Coterince Fricud (1865) 138 To 
hope too boldly of human nature. 

4. With bold expression or handling ; strongly, 
vigorously, strikingly. 

176z H. Wavrote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 1. 158 Several 
other figures. boldly painted, but not highly finished. 1828 
Coterince £olian Harp 18 Its strings Boldlier swept. 

+ Boldly, a. Ots. Also 3 baldli, 4 baldeli. 
[f. Bop a.+-1¥1; ef. goodly.) Bold-looking. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 16032 (Gott.) Wid a ful baldli chere. 
[bid, 8541 (Trin.) He was a boldly bachilere. 1819 Blackw. 
Vag. lV. 730 Scan ye near Those boldly lineaments. 

Boldness (béuldnés). [f. Botp a.+-NEss.] 
The quality of being bold. 

1. Courage, daring, fearlessness. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 226 That the flese.. Were brought throw 
pi boldness into pis big yle. 1489 Caxton aytes of A.n. 
xxxv.151 The rommayns yssued ayenst hym by grete bold- 
nes. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 175 There is de- 
maunded a boldnesse of stomacke to dare to doe the thing. 
15997 Suaxs. 2 Hex, JV, 11. i. 134 You call honorable Bold- 
nes, impudent Sawcinesse. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. u. 
xxill, (1695) 156 Boldness is the Power to speak or do what 
we intend, before others, without fear or disorder. 1876 
Green Short Hist. y. § 3 The boldness of his words sprang 
perhaps from a knowledge that his end was neur. 

+b. Zo take (a or the) boldness: to venture, to 
take the liberty (Zo do a thing). Ods. or dial. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74b, The serpent toke 
a boldnesse to tenpte the woman. 1650 Futter Pésgah 1. 
x. 211 The Amorites took the boldness to keep possession 
thereof. ¢1680 BeveripGE Sem, (1729) 1. 273 Who are we, 
that we should take the boldness to ask any thing of him? 
[1864 dial. (Epsom, Surrey), ‘Father's boldness, Ma’am, and 
he've sent you a few flowers.’] 

2. Impudenee, shamelessness, presumption. 

1377 Lancu. 7. Pd. B, xvii. 386 Pe boldnesse of her synnes. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Boldenesse or homelynesse, pre- 
sumpcio. 1594 Suaks. Rich, 111, 1. ii. 42 Vnmanner’d Dogge 
.- Ile strike thee tomy Foote, And spurne vpon thee Begger 
for thy boldnesse, 1602 — Ad's Well nu. i.174 A strumpets 
boldnesse. 1602 Masxnincuam Déary (1868) 10 Nov., I told 
her of her saucy boldness. 1850 TeNnyson J uWem. cxiii, 
Should licensed boldness gather force, 

+3. Confidenee, assurance, security.  Upor bold- 
ness of: in reliance on, on the seeurity of. Obs. 

1330 R. Bauxxe Chrox. 40 For boldenes he wild him 
bynd to som berde in boure. 1447-8 Siui_uincrorp Leét. 
(1871) 91 Upon boldenysse of the said nywe charter. 
21535 Moke “dw, V, in Southey Comm.-pl, Bk. Ser. 1. 
(1849) 91 Unthrifts riot and run in debt upon boldness of 
these places. 1603 Sutaks. Meas, for MM... ii. 165 In the 
boldnes of my cunning, | will lay my selfe in hazard. a 1656 
Bp. Hat Occas. Medit. (1851) 28 Perfect righteousness shall 
give us perfect boldness both of sight and fruition. [1717 
De Foe //ist, Ch. Scot, 6,1 take upon me with Boldness 
to assure the World, it is not so.) 

4. transf. Vigour or frecdom of conception or 
execution ; foreiblencss. 

21700 Drynen (J.) ‘The boldness of the figures is to be 
hidden, sometimes by the address of the poet. 1777 

Rowertson /list. Amer. 1783) II. 209 Rivalling the great 
masters... in boldness of design. 1826 Diskari Viv. Grey 
vi. vi, 345 Brilliancy of colouring and boldness of outline. 
1856 Ruskin Wod. Paint. 101. 1v, iii. § 20 There is as much 
difference between the boldness of the true and the false 
masters, as there is between the courage of a pure woman 
and the shamelessness of a lost one. 


+ Boldshiv. Ols. [sec -sHir,] 
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3oldness. 
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| 
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c1275 Lay. 24943 Hire baldsipe [c 1205 rehscipe] sal 3am 
seolue{ to moche roube teorne. 

Boldspreet, obs. form of Bowsprir. 

Bole! (bal). Also 7 boal(e, 7-8 boll. [a. 
ON. éol-r mase., also written dz/r, trunk of a tree; 
cf. MHG. dole (fem.), mod.G. bohle plank.] 

The stem or trunk of a tree. 

1314 Guy Warw. (1840) 260 His nek is greter than a 
bole. c1325 Z. E. Allit, P. B. 622 By bole of pis brode tre 
we byde pe here. x5zz Fisner Wks, (1876) 315 The 
shadowe of the bole of the tree: 1641 Evetyn A/em. (1857) I. 
32 Five upright and exceeding tall suckers, or bolls. id 
Piotr Oxfordsh. 158 Whose boughs shoot from the boal fif- 
teen or sixteen yards. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Dress- 
ing, Boughs and Suckers, which have made themselves 
and the Boll knotty. 1848 Lytton //avold I. 306 Gnarled 
boles of pollard oaks and beeches, 1870 Bryant /éfad ww. I. 
129 A fair, smooth bole, with boughs Only on high. : 

b. cransf. Anything of a eylindrieal shape like 
the trunk of a tree, as a roll, a pillar. 

1676 True Gentleman's Delight (N.) Make it up in little 
long boles or rowles. 1884 Pall Afadl G, 11 Jan. 1/2 The 
sky..seen between the boles of stone. : ‘ 

e. Comb., as + bole-fashion adv., bole-like adj. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. I. 508 Another Holy, whose roote 
is not bolefashion. 1854 H. Mitter Sele. § Sclemz. (1858) 313 
The bole-like stems of great plants. 

Bole? (bal). Also 4 bol, 5-6 boole. fad. 
med.L. 4a/s, a. Gr. Bwdos clod of earth; first 
used in Eng. in dole armeniac or armoniac: thenee 
extended to similar substanees.] 

1. The name of several kinds of fine, compact, 
earthy, or unetuous elay, usually of a yellow, red, 
or brown colour due to the presence of iron oxide. 

1641 Frencu Déséél/. iii. (1651) 78 Such things as will flow 
must have bole, or powder of brick mixed with them. 1645 
Evetyn Alem, (1857) I. 143 A.. paper of a red astringent 
powder, I suppose of bole. 1686 Pil, Trans. XVI. 144 
It may perhaps be better reckon’d amongst Boles than 
Stones. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. 73 A red Bole, 
called by the Country People Redding, or Ruddle. 1843 
Portiock Geol. 152 A soft clayey amygdaloid, decomposing 
intoa rich and deep red bole. 1868 Dana J/i2. 476. 

b. spec. Bole armeniac, formerly also armo- 
niak, ete. : an astringent earth brought from Arme- 
nia, and formerly used as an antidote and styptie. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 238 Bol armoniak 
[armonyak, -ac, amoniak] verdegres, boras. 1547 BoorpE 
Brev, Health \iii. 24 Vake of Terre sigillate, of boole Ar- 
moniake, of eche an unce. 1558 WarbE Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 
40b, Take .. Bolearmenicke. xg9r Percivart Sf. Dict., 
Solarmenico, Bolearminack, 1607 Torseit Four. Beasts 
34 Plaister is made thereof with Bole-Armorick. 1610 Mark- 
HAM Alasterp. 11, CXXXii. 435 Take of bolearmony a quarterne. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 701 Bole-Arminick is the most Cold of 
them. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp, 107 Bole Armonick .. is 
a natural Earth. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg.41771)94 
A Defensitive composed of Bole Armenia. 1799 G. Smitn 
Laborat, II. 401 Take.. bole armenic, parched arley, etc. 
1832 /raser’s Mag. VI. 714 The best toothpowder in the 
world is Armenian bole. 

+2. A large pill, a BoLus ; also fig. Obs. 

1601 Hottanp Peiny II. 141 Thirty grains of Lentils swal- 
lowed down by way of Bole. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gi. E.remp. 
ii. Xvi. 57 Ignorant..persons, who swallow down the bole 
and the box that carries it. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dice. II. 
s.v. Water Germander, The plant..may..be prescribed in 
Boles as well as in infusion. 


Bole 8 (béul). Sc. Also boal. [Origin unknown.] 
a. A small square recess in the wall of a room 
for holding articles. b. An unglazed aperture in 
the wall of a castle, cottage, stable, etc, for admit- 
ting air or light ; sometimes elosed with a shutter. 
1728 Ramsay IWks. (1848) II. 167 Bring from yon boal a 
roasted hen. 1816 Scorr Axéiz. xxxii, Open the bole wi’ 
speed, that I may see if this be the right Lord Geraldin. 
¢ 1817 HocG Tales & Sk. V1.97 We have been benighted, and 
have been drawn hither by the light in your bole, 1834 H. 
Minter Scenes §& Leg. xxv. 365 The gold, which you will 
find in the little bole under the tapestry of my room. 1875 
J_Veitcn Tweed 92 A narrow bole High near the top. 

Bole?#. (See quot.) 

1670 Petrus Foding Reg. Gloss. s.v., Boles or Bolestids 
are places, where in ancient time (before Smelting Mills 
were invented) the Miners did fine their lead, 1785 Archevo- 
logia VI1.170(D.) There wasa bole..where in ancient times 
.. miners used to smelt their lead ores, 

Bole, obs. form of Bort, BowL, BULL. 

+ Bo‘le-ax. O/s. Also 3 bulaxe. [a.ON. do/- 
ox, bul-dx ‘pole-ax’, prob, f. bolr, bulr bole of a 
tree + 0x ax ; cf. Sw. boly.xa ‘great ax’.] A large 
ax; ?a pole ax. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 9281 Nu33u iss bulane sett Rihht to be treow- 
wess rote. ¢1308 Satire in Kel. Ant, 11. 176 Hail be 3e 
potters with 3ur bole-ax. a1400 Octouéan 1039 ‘Iwo bole- 
axys grete and longe. 

Bolection (bolekfan). 47ch. Also g ba-, be-, 
bilection, bolexion. {Of uncertain form and un- 
known origin.) A term applied to mouldings which 
project before the faec of the work which they 
decorate, as a raised moulding round a panel. 

1708 [I2. Tatton] New View Lond. I. 95/1 A Gallery 
-. the front of which is large Bolection, with raised 
Pannels. 1819 Nicuotson Archit. Dict, 1. 44 Balection 
Inouldings: see Belection, 1823 Rutrer Fonthill 15 Large 
raised pannels and bolection mouldings. 1845 Gloss. Goth. 
Archit. 1.56 Bilection Mouldings. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Balection or Bolection Mouldings, mouldings which 
project beyond the surface of a piece of framing. 


| 


BOLK. 


+ Bole‘ctioned, a. Ots. Also 7 bellexioned, 
[f. prec.+-ED.] Having boleetion moulding, 

1693 AIS. Acc. bh. of Watts’ Charity, Preston-next-Wing- 
ham, Kent, The pews were also made uniform with new 
bellexion’d Deal-boord work. 

Boled, variant of BoLuep Zf/. a. Obs. 

Bolero (boléero, -iero). [Sp.] A lively 
Spanish danee ; also the air to whieh it is danced. 

1787 J. Townsenp Journ, Spain (1792) 1. 331 The happi- 
ness to see Madame Mello dance a volero, 1809 Byron 
Ch. Har, \. \xxxiv, (1st draught) Wks. 1846 14/1 zo¢e, She 
mingles in the gay Bolero [v2se-zwd. hero]. a1845 Hoop 
Drink, Song iii, The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps. 
1862 Athenxum 25 Jan. 111/3 The Fandango and Bolero 
are only a more decent form ofan originally African dance 
. the Bolero was invented in 1780. 

Jig. 1869 Lp. Lytron Orval 165 The new dance of the 
Libertines ! Freedom’s bolero. 

Bolero, v. zonce-zwd. To dance a bolero. 

1834 Beckrorp /éaly II. 364 Thirteen or fourteen couples 
started, and boleroed and fandangoed away. 

Bolesprit, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

+ Bo'letate. Chem. Obs. [f. next +-atE4.] 

1810 Henry Elem. Chem, (1826) II. 241 With the alkalis 
and earths, it [boletic acid] unites, and forms a class of salts, 
which may be called boletates. 

+ Bole‘tic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. next + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to Boletzs, as Bolelic acid. 

1819 ‘F Cuitpren Chem. Anal, 275 Boletic acid was ob- 
tained by M. Braconnot from the boletus pseudo igniarius. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 618 Boletic acid ,. since shown 
by Bolley and Dessaignes to be identical with fumaric acid. 

Boletus (beli:tis), Bol. fa. L. bolétus a 
mushroom, ad, Gr. BwAirns of same meaning, perh. 
f. B&Aos lump.] <A large genus of fungi, having 
the under surface of the pileus full of pores, instead 
of gills as in Agariczes. 

1601 Ho.tanp Pliny II. 133 Glaucias. .affrmeth, That the 
Mushromes Boleti be good for the stomacke, 1832 Veg. 
Subst, Food 336 Many species of fungi are .. considered 
edible..A species of boletus is raised by the Italians. 186z 
W. Coreman Woodlands 32 On very old trees .. a massive 
fungus as large as a child’s head, called the Birch Boletus. 

Bolge (bgldz). zave—'. An adaptation of the 
It. dolgéa ‘ guif-hole’ (Florio’, applied by Dante 
to the gulfs of the eighth eirele of the Inferno. 

1881 Contemp. Rev, Dec. 849 The archetype of one bolge 
of the Inferno. 

Bolge, obs. form of BULGE. 

+ Bo'lghen, bol3en, ///. z. Obs. 1 (ge)bol- 
zen, 2 (Urm.) bolljhenn, 3 i-bol3e. [OE. dolzesz, 
gebolgen, pa. pple. of belgaz to swell, be proud or 
angry: see BELL v.l and BoLLEN.] 

a. Swollen with rage, angry, wrathful. 
Physically swellen ; = BoLLEn. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 8 And wurdon gebolgene. 
¢1160 Hatton G, ibid., And wurden gebolgen. ¢ 1z00 ORMIN 
7145 Herode King Wass gramm and grill and bolljhenn. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 145 And sat toswolle and ibol3e. 

Bolgit, obs. form of BuLcen. 

Bolide (bp'laid). [a. F. bolide, ad. L. bolid-em 
(nom. éo/is) large meteor, a. Gr. Bodds missile, f. 
stem of BadAAav to throw.] A large meteor; usnally 
one that explodes and falls in the form of aero- 
lites ; a fire-ball. 

1852 Tu. Rosstr. Humboldt's Trav. 1. x. 352 Not..a space 
equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, which was 
not filled every instant with bolides and falling stars. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds ix. 192 Explode into small frag- 
ments, as bolides and fireballs have been observed to do. 
1884 JerFerics Life of Fields 183 It was not for some 
seconds I] thought of looking for the bolide. 

Bolimong, variant of BuLLIMoNG, Ods. 

Bolin(e, -ing, obs. forms of Bow-LiNe. 

+ Boling, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. BoLE sd.1 and as- 
suming a vb.] The formation of the bole of a tree. 

1610 Forkincnam Art of Survey 1. ili. 6 The boaling, 
spreading, arming, timbring and tapering of trees, 

Bolino, early form of Burin, for engraving. 

Bolion, obs. form of BuLLion. 

Bolisme, -mus, obs. forms of BuLInmy. 

+ Bolk, v. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 4-6 bolke, 
5 bulk, 5-6 bulke, 6 bolk, bolck, balk, balck, 
(Sc.) bok; (207th.) 6-8 boke, bock, 7- boak, 
bouk, bowk. [ME. éo/k-ex, cogn. w. mod.G. 
bolken, bolken ‘to roar, bawl’, and Du. dedker ‘to 
bellow’; f. same root as BELCH; pointing to an 
OTeut. ablaut series dalhazz, belkan, bolkan; though 
perhaps of later formation.] 

1. zztr. To eruetate ;= BELCcH 1. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. II. 195 Somme pat bolked 
neuere. c1q440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolkyn, ructo, eructo. 
1552 Hutoet, Belke, or bolke, or breake wynde vpwarde. 
“oh Ray 4. C. Was. 6 To boke..to Belch. Lencoln. 

. Lo bolk oul (trans.): to give vent to, cjaculate, 
vociferate ;= BELCH 2. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. xviii. [xix.] 3 Dai to the dai bolketh [1388 
tellith] out woord. — Afaézé, xili. 35, 1 shal bolke out, o7 tedle 
oute, hid thingus. 1553 Brenve Q. Curtins vu. 4 Rashenes 
of wordes bulked out. 

3. ¢vanzs. To emit (wind) by belching ; = BELCH 3. 

21535 Morr HWéés, 1360 Balk out y® stinking sauor of thy 
rauenous surfeting. 1616 T. Apams Soed's Sickn. Wks. 1861 
I. 500 His own commendation rumbles within him, till he 
hath bulked it out; and the air of it is unsavoury. 


b. 


BOLK. 


4, intr. To vomit; to retch, or make efforts as 
iu vomiting, Still da/. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. clxxxv. (1495) 726 The 
dronklew mannys stomak bolkyth. c1480 Badees Bk. (1868) 
18 Bulk not as a beene were yn pi throte. 1674 Rav WV. C. 
IVds.6 Boke, to Nauseate, to be ready to vomit, also to 
Belch. 1764 T. Brypces //omer Travest. (1797) 11. 369 
Boaking as if I'd bring my pluck up. 1832 Blackw, Mag. 
XXXII. 647 He began to strain and to bock. 1855 Whrthy 
Gloss., Yo Boak, the effort to vomit, to reach, 

b. trans. Also with wp. dial. 

1790 A. Witson Callamp, Elegy Poet. Wks. 105 His vera 
guts he’s bockan In blude this day. 1863 Robson Bards of 
Tyne 433 Whey, she had bowk’t the sina’ beer up. 

5. fig. and transf, Yo emit as in vomiting, to 
eject (as a volcano). 

1513 Doucias ueds ui. vill. 136 It. will... Furth bok the 
bowalis..of the hill. 156: StupLey Seneca’s Alcdea (1581) 
128 tna -bolking stifling flames and dusky vapours up. 
1787 Burxs Winter N¢., Burns ..thro’ the mining outlet 
boked, Down headlong hurl. 

6. ¢ntr. Yo heave or throb like a confined gas 


or fluid. 7o bo/k up: to ‘risc’ in the stomach. 

1561 Hottysusu Hom, Afoth. 37a, The meate bulketh 
upagayne. @ yk) T. Goopwin JV &s, (1861) II}. 424 Humours 
.-May stir and boake in the stomach, when yet they come 
not up, nor prevail unto vomiting. 

7. intr. To gush, flow in gulps. 

a 3550 Christis Kirke Gr. xxi, Blude at breastis out bokkit. 
1541 Barnes IV4s. (1573) 251/2 Theyr plenteous wine presses 
and their full sellers bolkyng from thys vnto that. a@ 1600 
Rob, Hood \Ritson) 1. iii. 432 At his mouth came bocking out 
The blood of a good vain. 

+ Bolk, 56. Os. Also 7-bock. [f. prec. vb.] 
An eructation, a belch. 

1377 Lanci. P. P/. B. v. 397 He bygan denedicite with a 
bolke, 1697 W. CLecanp Poeurs 104 (Jam.) When he re- 
turn’d he got it ov’r Without a host, a bock, or glour. 1859 
Autobiog. Beggar Boy 150 To relieve himself of the dry bock. 

Bolk, obs. form of BuLK. 

+ Bo'lken, wv. Oés. rare. Also 7 boaken. ff. 
BoLk 7. +-EN: cf. light, lighten] 

1. intr, To gush, flow in gulps. = Bo.k 7. 

a1300 £. £. Psalter cxliifiv], 13 Cleves.. Bolkenand fra 
pat in to yit [?pis; v.7. from pis in pat; Vulg. eructantia 
ex hoc in illud.| 

2. To throb. = Bouk 6. 

1697 Phil, Trans. X1X. 379 The tops of my Fingers .. 
did boaken and ake, as when after extreain cold, one has 
the hot-ach in them. 

+t Bo-lking, v/. 54. Ods. exc. dial. [f. BoLk v.] 

1. Belching, eructation, retching, vomiting. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R. vu. xviii. (1495) 260 Vn- 
sauery bolkynges. by the wnyche bolkinges the pacyente 
raueth. c1qg0 Proms, Parv. 43 Bolkynge, or bulkynge, 
orexts, eructacto. 1519 Hoxman Vulg. 32 b, It is a balk- 
a of yesterdays meate. 1561 Hottysusu Hom, Apoth. 
33 b, A bulkinge orbreakinge of winde. 1670 Lassets I’oy, 
Ltaly (1698) 1}. 174 Stones, which.. Vesuvius. .had vomited 
up with such a boaking. 18422 Gatt Steamboat 76 (JAM.) 
Even between the bockings of the sea-sickness. 

2. Heaviug, throbbing. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr. fn Arin, 1. 381 The invenomed head 
of sin’s arrow, that lies burning in conscience, and by its 
continual boking and throbbing there, keeps the poor sinner 
out of quiet, 

Boll (boul), 5.1 Forms: 1 bolla, 2-6 bolle, 
(6-7 bowle, 7 bol, bole), 7- boll. [A variant of 
Bow. s6.1:—OE, bo//a =MDu. bo/le, Du. bo/, ON. 
bolli wk. masc., cognate with OHG. Jo//a, MHG. 
bolle wk. fem. ‘bud, globular vesscl’; see Bow . 
Sense 2 may also be compared with L. dx//a, It. 
bolla, ¥. bottle, bulle bubble.] 

+1. Earlier spelling of Bown 54.1, q. v. 

+2. A vesicle or bubble. Ods. 

a3300 Fragm, Pop. Sctence (Wr.) 331 As ic seide 3ou er 
of | reo bollen, if 3¢ understode; In pe nypemeste bolle per 
be lyvre dop out springe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’. R. xix. 
Exxvili. (1495' 935 The bolle that ryseth on the water that 
boyleth. -highte bulla. 

&. spec. A rounded seed-vessel or pod, as that of 
flax or cotton. 

Yax500 Wed. 1S. Cathedr. Hereford 8 (Halliw.) Take the 
bolle of the popy while it is grene. 1523 Fitzners. //nsé. 
§ 146 The bolles of flaxe .. made drye with the son to get 
out the sedes. 1562 Turner S/erda/u. (1568) 39a, These 
knoppes or heades [of flax] are called in Northugiberland 
bowles. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 1}. xix. 30 A second kind of 
poppie called black, out of the heads or bols whereof a white 
juice or liquor issueth. 1660 SHARRocK Vegetables 22 They 
thresh it [fax] not out of the boles till March. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zautécst x. 214 Uhey cultivate cotton. .the staple be- 
ing long and the boll larger than what is usually met with, 

+4. A round knob on any utensil, picce of furni- 
turc, or the like. Ods. 

%ax1600 Turke & G. 220 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1, 98 
Gawaines boy to it did leape, & gate itt by the bowles great. 
1660 Howe tt Dict. xut, The Bolls, ¢ pornd, les pomtmes. 

+5. Thc Adam's apple: see THRoat-BoLL, Obs. 

6. Comé., as + boll-roaking (sec quot.); +boll- 
weed, the Greater Knapweed (Cer/aurca Sva- 
biosa) ; boll-worm, an insect which destroys the 
cotton boll or pod. 

1641 Brest Farm. Bhs. (1856) 59 That [straw] which is layd 
in the filling overnight to save the stack from wettinge is 
called boll-roakinge of a stacke. 

Boll (béul:, 54.2 Forms: 4-3 bolle, 5- boll, 
(6 boull, 6-7 boule, 7 bole’, also Sv, 6- bow. 


| which the Bollandists ask in a note. 
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[app. distinct from thc preceding, being pronounced 
(bou, bou) in modern Scotch, and vernacularly 
written dow, owe, since 16th c., while docw/ is pro- 
nounced (boul). As it is cntirely a northcrn word, 
it may possibly be a. ON. dul/?, Da. bolle, the 
Scandinavian equivalent of OE. do//a Low.) 

A measure of capacity for grain, etc., used in 
Scotland and the north of England, containing in 
Scotland generally 6 imperial bushels, but in the 
north of Itngland varying locally from the ‘ old 
boll’ of 6 bushels to the ‘new boll’ of 2 bushels. 
Also a measure of weight, containing for flour 
1o stone (=140 pounds). (A very full table of its 
local valucs is given in Old Country and farming 
Words (1. Dial. Soc. 1880 p. 168). 

¢1375 Barnour Bruce im, 211 Off Ryngis.. He send 
thre bollis to Cartage. 1§36 BeLLenpen Coen. Scot. ui. 
298 He delt, ilk owlk, iv bowis of quheit. 1570 H/7//s & 
Juv. N.C. (1835) 1. 344 Sex bolls aitis and sex bollis beir. 
1590 /did. (1860) IT. 248, Xxij boules of otes there 44s. iij 
boulls of big there 10s. 1609 SkENE Reg. Afaj. 57 ‘The boll 
.-salbe in the deipnes nine inches..And in the Roundnes 
aboue, it sall contein thrie score and twelue inches. 1630 
j Taytor (Water P.) Peuntless Pilger. Wks. 30/2 Euery 
3ole containes the measure of foure English bushels, 1651 
Proc. Parliament No, 88.1353 And [the Scots Forces] seized 
20000 Boules of Corne at Leith. 1691 Ray WN. C. IWds., 
Boll of salt, i.e. two bushels. 1745 Ramsay Geut. Sheph.u. 
i, (1844) 18 Yestreen I brew’d a bow o’ maut. 1799 J. 
Ropertson Agric. Perth 291 In Strathearn it [shell marle] 
is sold from eight to ten pence the boll, being eight cubical 
feet. 1820 Scotr 4 dof xxvi, You are owing to the Laird 
four stones of barleymeal and a bow of oats. 1851 Coa/-tr. 
Terius Northunbld. §& Durh.& The coal boll contains 9676:8 
cubic inches, or 34-899 imperial gallons. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts Ill. 1126 In Northumberland (Alnwick, Morpeth, 
and Hexham markets) [wheat is sold] per new boll of 16 
gallons; in Bedford and Wooller markets by the old boll 
of 48 gallons. 1883 yes 9 Mar., Out of 65 towns selling 
by measure, only 35 used the Imperial quarter, the others 
selling by coombs, sacks, loads, bolls, etc. 


Boll, 54.5 dia/. [Editors of Lancashire Glossary 
suggest connexion with BocLE.] An apparition ; 
a bogle, au object of fear. See Bouty. 

1847-78 in Hatiiwett. 1875 in Lanc. Gloss. (V..D. S.) 46. 

+ Boll, z.! Oés. Also 5 bolle. (ME. dol/-cx 
14th c., found beside the earlier do/ner, of which it 
is prob.a phonetic modification (as in »77//= mei/).] 

1, intr. To swell. 

¢3340 Cursor Af, 6or1 (Trin.) Bile & blister bollynge (3 
earlicr MSS. bolnande] sore. 1362 Lanci. P. P/, A. v. 67 
His Bodi was Bolled [other ALSS, bolnid]. 1387 Vrevisa 
Higdeit (1865) I. 298 Bocches vnder pe chyn i-swolle and i- 
bolled. 1547 Boorpr Brev. Health xxxviit. 19 b, The belly 
wy! boll and swel. 

Jig. 1388 Wvciir 1 Cor. v. 2 3e ben, bolnyd [z. 7. bollid] 
with pride, 1480 Caxton Chron, Eug. ccxxi. 211 Anone for 
wrath his hert gan bolle. 

b. fg. To increase. 

1580 SipNEV Arcadia 158 Euen while the doubtes most 

bolled, shee thus nourished them. 


+ Boll, v.2 Os. Also 6 bole, bowle. [f. do//, 

3own sb.) To quaff the bowl; to booze. 

1535 CoveERDALE A/reh. ii, 11 They might syt bebbinge 
and bollynge. 1567 Harman Caveat 32 They bowle and 
bowse one to another. 1577 Kenpai Flowers of Eprer. 
(N.) Gull, bib, and bole.. Eche can in Germany. 1586 J. 
Hooker Grral7, frel. 11. 95/1 Parese caused such as kept 
the ward, to swill and boll. 


+ Boll, v3 Obs. [f. Bou, sé.) (sensc 3).) To 
be or begin to be iu boll. Cf. BoLLEv pA/. a.2 

1601 HoLtanb Piyny xix. vi. (R.) Garlic indeed should not 
be suffered to boll and run up toseed. 


Boll, obs. Sc. spelling of Bow si.1 


Bollandist (bp landist). [f. Bolland, name of 
a Flemish Jesuit of the 17th c.+-Ist.] //. The 
Jesuit writers who continued the work called Acta 
Sanctorum, begun by John Bolland. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl., Sollandists. certain Jesuits of Ant- 
werp .. employed in collecting the lives and acts of the 
saints. 21843 Soutuey Cown.-pl, Be. Ser. 1.15 A question 
f i 1883 Contemp. Kew. 
Oct. 518 The history of St. Patrick’s purgatory is. supported 
by the grave authority of the Bollandists. 

Bollard (bp laid). Nawt. [Derivation unknown; 
possibly f. Bote sé.1+-anp.] A wooden or iron 
post, on a ship, a whale-boat, or a quay, for 
securing ropes to. Also attr7é., as in bollard-head, 
-timber (see quot.). 

1844 A. Kev Aecow. Gorgow (1847) 67 The threefold block 
taken close forward to a bollard on the forecastle, 1863 
Trmes 19 Mar. 14/2 Like the Warrior she will have on each 
quarter strong iron towing bollards. 1867 Savru Saz/or's 
Word-bk. 115 Bollard, a thick piece of wood on the head 
of a whale-boat, round which the harpooner gives the line 
a turn, in order to veer it steadily, and check the animal's 
velocity. 188¢ T. Harpy Trump. Mayor in Gd. Words 
Oct. 661 Standing by a bollard a little farther up the quay. 

attrth, ¢18§0 Rudim. Navig. \Weale) 127 Auight-Aeads, 
or Bollard-Ttmébers, large oak timbers fayed and bolted 
to each side of the stem, the heads of which run up suffi- 
ciently above the head of the stem to support the bowsprit. 
— Sik E. Reep Sévpburld. xv. 291 In iron ships bol- 
lard heads and towing bollards are frequently of cast iron. 


Bolle, obs. form of Bow. sé.', also variant of 
BoLLEN fa. pple. 


+ Bolled, ff/. a.) Olds. [f. Bou. v. +-ED,] 


BOLLMAN. 


1. Swollen, inflated, gibbous; fg. swollen with 
pride, puffed up. 

€1375 Homily in Kel, Ant. 1. 39 Voure in spirit, that is, 
not proud ny bolled. 1578 Banister //ist. Want. 29 The 
scuenth [bone] .. hath: some sides hollow, others boled, or 
gibbous. [1881 Evans Levcestersh, Words s,v., Vhe grains 
(of wheat) are so bolled, they are ready to jump out of the 
ear. Cf. Botp a. 5, also Botten ffl. «.2} 

+2. Embossed; embellished. Ods. 

o1325 EE. Aluit. 2. V3. 1464 Al bolled abof with braunches 
& leues. 1400 Pol, Rel. & 1. Poems (1866) 14, V. paraffys 
grete & stoute Bolyd in rose red. 

+ Bolled, p//. 2.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bott v.38 
or sh.} 3+-Eb. Cf. seeded, podded.] Maving bolls ; 
esp. having secd vessels, in pod, in sced. 

1535 CoverDaLe £.r, ix. 31 Y© flax was boulled. [1611 The 
flaxe was bolled; 1382 Wycuir, The flax tow buriownde 
coddes; 1388 The flax hadde buriounned thanue knoppis} 
1639 Hlorn & Ronotuam Gate Lang, Cn, xii. 3 131 Garlick, 
onions, leekes. are bolled [round-headed]. 

+ Bollen, sé. Os. Also bollien, bolline, 
bolyn. [Only in Lytc: some kind of erroncous 
formation on Bou.) = Bou sd.! 3. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvil. 55 “The seede [of Pimpernell] 
is contayned in small round littell bolliens orknappes. bd. 
1. Ixaiiil. 109 The stalkes..vpon the toppes whereof groweth 
small round knappes or bollines. /é7d. v. Ixxviit. 645 The 
rounde bollens, or imbossed heades of the right Squilla. 

+ Bo'llen, 7//. a. Obs. Also 4-5 bollun, 5 
bolle; and 6 bolnfe, boalne, bowlne. [pa. pple. 
of Bett v.! Ofs. to swell; cf. Botcien, In the 
16th c. there was a monosyllabic variant 40/7, etc. 
(see 8); also in Sc.a form BoLDEN, mod. dozwden, 
with « generated between / and ».] 

Swollen; inflated, puffed up. 

a1225 Aucr. R. 282 A bleddre ibollen ful of winde, ¢ 1340 
Cursor Af, 12685 (I'rin.) His knees perof were bollen so ,7.7. 
bolnd, bolned], 1382 Wvcetir 2 77t. iii. 4 Bollun with 
proude thou3tis. ¢32430 Lypc. Bochas vu. xv. (1554) 186 b, 
‘Yofore Bochas came Hermenricus.. Inflate and bolle. 1493 
Festyvall (W. de W. 1515) 99 His knees..were bollen out 
lyke a camell. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1417 Here one, being 
thronged, bears back, all bollen and red. 

B. Boln, bolne, boalne, bowlne. (Cf. swoln.] 

tso9 Hawes Past. Pleas. 135 His breste fatte, and bolne 
in the wast. 21547 Surrey sé nerd 1, 346 Whose feet were 
bowln With the strait cords, 1566 StupLryv Sexeca’s Medea 
(1581) 133 His body boalne big, wrapt in lumpes. 1598 
Svivester Du Bartas u, iv, ui, (1641) 225/1 With foaming 
fury swoln, With boystrous beasts of angry tempests boln. 
1609 Hottanp Amin. Marcel. xxvii. ix. 341 With a big 
and bolne uecke of his owne. 

Bollene, obs. form of BowLine. 

+ Boller. Os. [f. bolle, earlier form of Bowx.] 

1. One who continues at the bowl; a tippler, 
adrunkard. Cf. dow/-fellow. 

crzao R. Bruxne Jedst. 477 Both bollers of wyne and 
eche a gadlyng. c1340 Alex. & Dind.675 Baccus pe boller. 
1393 Lanct. P. P/. C. x. 194 Bollers atten ale. 1413 
Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 11, ix. (1483) 55 Bollers of wyn and ale. 
1542 Upatt Eras. A foph. 33 a, A greate boller of wyne. 

&. ? A bowl-maker. 

1415 Fork Myst, Introd. 25 Turnours, Hayresters, Bollers. 

Bollett(e, Bolletine, obs. fi. BuLIE?, BULLETIN. 

Bolling (béu'lin), sé. (app. f. Bore! trunk.] 
A pollard (trec). 

1691 Rav .V. C. Words, s.v. Bot., Solfing trees is used in 
all countries for pollard trees, whose heads and branches are 
cut off, and only the bodies left. 1697 Surv. Bower oll, 
Pentlow, Essex ATS.) Bowlings which y* tenant hath 
liberty to cropp for hreing. 1776 (June 1) Sonndarics, 
Up the road and marked an Elm Bolling... Marked a Boll- 
ing Oak.. Marked an old Bolling against Burnt-field. 1847 
in Craic ; and in inod. Dicts. 

+ Bolling, «4/. 5d. Ods. [f. Bont v.1+-1neh] 
Swelling. 

¢1340 Cursor MV. 10463 \Trin.) And of bollyng of hir herte 
She kest hir wordis ouerpwerte, 1362 Lanou. /*. /°Z A. vu. 
204 For bollyng of heore wombes. 1§33 Etvot Cas?. /fe/th 
Iv. iv. (1541) 85 A swellynge or bollynge of the bodye. 

+ Bo'lling, v4/. s/.2 Obs. [f. Bout v.42 + -1ne!: 
the mod. spelling would ke dow/ing.] Excessive 
drinking, booziny. 

@ 3529 SKELTON /mage Hypocr. ww. 583 How they iest and 
iolt, With bowsing and bollinge. 1544 Ascitam /oroph. 
(Arb.) 93 Disynge cardyng and boouling. 1570 6 Lamuarpe 
Peramb. Kent (1596 356 This vicious plant of unmeasur. 
able boalling. 1574 Newron Health Mag. 59 Supertluous 
bollinge and beastlie swilling of much wyne. 1583 
Stanvnerst cE vers in. (Arb.) 8: With whip cat bowling 
they kept a myrry carousing. 

+ Bo'lling, f//. a. Obs. [f. Bott v.1] Swelling, 
protuberant. 

1519 Horman Vale. 26 b, Bollynge yes out, se but febely. 
Womens brestis be bollynge out. 

| Bollitto. ? Ods. [It. éo//to boiled, made to 
bubble.} (See quot.) 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., Bollrto, in the glass-works, 
the calcined materials for glassemaking. This is commonly 
called frit. x799 G. Smitu Ladorat. 1. 170 Yake of the 
crystal frit, called also bollito. 

Bollman (béumin), dra/. [f. ON. 43/7 an 
abode (cf. Hoty sd.)+Max.] <A cottager (in 
Orkney and Shetland . See also Botman. 

#3996 Statist. Acc. Scot. XV. 415°6 (Jam.) Phe amount 
of what a cottager or bollman, and his wife can earn an- 
nually, 1866 Epmonpston Shetl. & Orkney Gloss., Bollman, 
a cottager, pronounced desea. 

Boll-, bolpece, obs. f. bow/-prece: see Bown sh.1 
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Bolluga, obs. variant of BeELvGa. 

+ Bo'lly, 52. Oés. or dial. [dim. of Bout 56.3} 
A bogy. hobgoblin, Also Bolleroy. 

1724 [rial &. Arnold in Howell's State Triads (1812) 
XVI 737 (1 “Witwess).. He came... raving at the bollies and 
bolleroys .. and said, The bollies plagued him. /67d. 762 
Ur. Yustice Tracy) * He asked..whether they were plagued 
with the bollies and bugs, as formerly?” 

+ Bolly, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Boun sd.1 2 +-¥-.] 
Covered with bubbles. 

1s8z Barman Barth. De P. R. x1. ii. 159 The winde maketh 
the over parte of water bolly and uneuen. 

Bollyon, obs. form of BuLLION. 

+Bolm. Obs. Sc. rare—'. [Scotch spelling of 
bom, a. Flem. or Du. 00m (used in same sense) ; 
independent of the later English adoption of Boom 
in other senses.] A pole (for punting, etc.). 

1513 DouGias .#xeis v. iv. 93 With lang bolmis of tre 
Pikit with irn. 

+Bolne, v. Os. Also 4 bulne, boln, 5 
?bollen, 6 boulne. [ME. dolxe(s2, a. Da. dolne:— 
ON. bolena (Sw. bulna) to swell (intr.); inchoa- 
tive of bele-, pa. pple. dolg-ez, to inflate. (The 
pa. pple. Godzun mixes up bolned with BoLiEN.)] 

1. intr. To swell. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 6011 Bile and blister, bolnand sare. 
©3325 Metr. Hom. (1862) 25 ‘The first dai sal al the se Boln 
and ris. ¢1340 Cursor .M. 12531 (Fairf.) A nedder..stanged 
Jam in his ri3t hande.. He bulned grete. 1468 in Cath. 
Angl. 36 Tumeo, to bolInyn. 1530 Parscr. 460/1 Se howe 
this toode bolneth. 1576 ‘I. Newron tr. Lesmmnie's Complex. 
(1633) 132 Immoderately to bolne, swell, and therewith 
thorowly to bee cloyed. ; 

2. fig. To swell with pride, anger, etc. 

¢1375 Wycur Sevm. Sel. Wks. I}. 266 Pe fifpe condicioun 
of pis love is pat, it bolneb not bi pride. 1382 — 1 Cor. v. 
2 And ¢ ben bolnun with pride. ¢1449 Pecock Repm v.i. 
480 Bolned with witt of his fleisch, ; 

3. /vans. To cause to swell; to inflate; also fig. 

ax340 Hamrote Psalter i. 5 Pride, that heghis & bolnes 
thaim as wynd dos. ¢1380 Wyciir Confess. Wks. (1880) 
327 Mannes kunnyng bolnip hym bi pride. 

Boln, bolne, by-form of BoLLENa. Oés. swollen. 

+ Bolned, ff/.a. Obs. Also -et, -it. [f. BoLNE 
v.+-ED.] Swollen; inflated, puffed up. 

a@1300 Cursor .M. 12685 Hes knes war bolnd {z. » bolned]. 
c1380 Wye Sed, Wks. 11¥. 20 Proude bolnyd maliciouse 
dampned menandwommen. c 1440 Fork Myst. xlvi. 45 That 
blissid body blo is & bolned for betyng. 1483 Cath. dagl. 
36 Bolnyd, tumidus, tumedutns. 

+ Bo‘lning, vé/. sb. Obs. [f.as prec. +-1NG],] 

1. Swelling, state of being swollen; concr. a 
swelling, a tumour. 

azo Hanrvore Psalter |Ixxxvii{i}. 17 Grete bolnynge of 
water. ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas u. xxviii. (1554) 64a, Agayn 
such bolnyng, auaileth no triacle. 1483 Cath. Augl. 36 A 
Bolnynge, fusmor, tnflacio, 1530 Patscr. 200/2 Boulnyng, 
swelling. 1610 BarrouGH Meth. Physick 1. xii. (1639) 15 
Distension and bolning in the head. 

2. fig. \with pride, anger, etc.) 

@1300 Cursor JM, 12083 Pe bolning of his hert. a 1340 
Hampoce Psalter \. 8 It {mekenes] purges him fro bol- 
nynge of pride. 21400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornut. ALS, (1867) 
12 Wrethe..es a wykkede stirrynge or bollenynge of herte. 

+ Bo'lning, A//. 2. Ods. Swelling. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 6011 Bile & blister boInand sare. ¢1325 
E. &. Autit. P.B.179 Bobaunce & bost & bolnande priyde. 

Bologna (bold nya). Also 5 Bonony, 6 Bo- 
nonye, 8 Bolonia. A town in Italy, anciently 
called Bononia. Hence Bolognan, Bononian a.: 
also Bologna bottle, flask, phial, an unanncaled 
bottle (see quot.); B. phosphorus, a phospho- 
rescent preparation of Bologna stone and gum; 
B. sausage, a large kind of sausage first made at 
Bologna; B. spar, stone, native sulphate of 
baryta found near Bologna, having phosphorescent 
propcrties. 

1563 Grarton Chron. 601 To forsake the cytie of Bonany. 
19744 PA, Trans. XIII. 272 A Phenomenon, which ‘s 
called of the Bologna * Bottle, because it was first discover’d 
at Bologna. If you let these Bottles fall perpendicularly 
from some Height upon a Drick-floor, they will not be 
broken; but if you drop into thein some little hard Bodies, 
they will burst in Pieces. 1895 B. Loewy tr. Weinhold’s 
L£xp. Physics 774 olognian *fasks are simply small glass 
bottles which, after being formed, have been puddenlg cooled 
in the air, 1822 Imison Se. & Art II. Sulphate of 
barytes .. when calcined .. forms the Bolognian *phos- 
phorus. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.295 Bologna spar is notable 
for phosphorescence .. when heated; the so-called ‘ Bo- 
logna Phosphorus’ was made by powdering this stone, and 
cementing the powder into the forin of sticks, by means of 
gum. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 HI. 162 
As big asa Lolognian “sawcedge. 1842 ‘Mrc Dons’ Cook 
§ Hlousew, Manual. i, 267 note, Real Bologna sausages 
labour under the imputation of being made of asses’ flesh. 
1674 N. Fainrax Balk 4 Selv. 196 Light inay otherwise 
anse than from suns, as may be seen by .. the Bononian 
"Stone. 1694 Phil. Traus. XV111. 35 Method of Prepar- 
ing the Bonontan Stone or Phosphorus. 1791 E. Darwin 
Sot. Gard, i. note, The Volognian stone .. has been long 
celebrated for its phosphorescent quality, 

Bolok, obs. form of BuL.ock. 

Bolometer (belp'm/ta:). [f. Gr. BoA beam of 
light + pétpoy measure.] An electrical instrument 
of great sensitiveness for measuring radiant heat. 


Hence Bolometric (bplome‘trik), a. 
1881 Vatnure XXV. 14 An instrument .. capable of indi- 


= 
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cating a change of temperature as minute as 1-x00,o00th of 
a single Centigrade degree .. is termed by its discoverer, 
Professor S. P. Langley, the dolometer, or actinic balance. 
1882 Atheneum 2 Sept. 310/1 His ‘bolometer’, or radiation 
measurer—an instrument some twenty times more sensitive 
than the thermopile. 1881 C. A. Younc Sua 306 Shown 
by the bolometric measures described above, 

Bolotade, variant of BALLOTADE. 

Bolpece: sce Bown sé.! 

Bolster (bd lsta1), sé. Forms: 2-5 bolstre, 
5 bolstyr(e, (6 bolstarr'e, boylster), 6-8 boul- 
ster, I, 5- bolster; Sc. 5 bowstowre, 6- bow- 
ster, [Com. Teut.: OE. dolster=MDu. and Du. 
bolster, OG, bolstar (MHG. bolster, inod.G. fol- 
ster). OE. bolster is cogn. w. ON. bolstr (Sw. 
bolster ‘bed’, Da. bolster ‘ bed-ticking’):—OTcut. 
*bolstro-z, f£, OTeut. root *z2/ 10 swell, the causal 
of which is found in Goth. xfdailjan to puff up.] 

1. A long stuffed pillow or cushion used to sup- 
port the sleeper’s head in a bed; the name is now 
restricted to the under-pillow. stuffed with some- 
thing firm, which extends from side to side, and 
on which the softer and flatter pillows are laid. 

21000 Beowulf 2484 Beddum and bolstrum. ¢ 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 139 He..ches..bare eorde to bedde. and hard 
ston to bolstre. c1q4z5 Leg. Rood (1871! 210 With hym on 
bedde, man, pou sat On pe boistre of heuene blisse. 1444 
Test. Ebor, (1855) 11. 100 Lectum plumarem cum le bolster. 
1479 Will Walt. Pastonin Lett. 111.249 Unum pulvinar vo- 
catum le bolstar. 1494 ict 11 Hen. V//, xix, Feather-beds, 
Bolsters, and Pillows. 1535 Srewart Cyvon. Scot. V1. 445 
But bed or bowster to ligon the stro. 1596 SHaks. Taw. 
Shr, wv. i, 204 Heere Ile fling the pillow, there the boulster. 
1611 Bisre 1 Sam, xix, 13 And Michal.. put a pillow of 
goats haire for his bolster. 1640 BratHwatrt (é/tle) Art 
asleepe Husband? a Boulster Lecture; stored with witty 
Jests. 1688 Lond. Gaz. 22 Oct./2 The said Deponent stood 
at the Queens Bolster. 1837 Howitt Aur, Liye in. iii. (1862) 
246 Propped up in bed with bolsters and pillows. 

b. Acushionor pad for leaning orsitting upon, etc. 

c1275 Death go in O. £&. Altsc. 174 Neaver sitten on 

bolstre ne on bepche. 1703 MAUNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 
29 Furnished all round with Bolsters for leaning upon. 

2. Applied to various things of the nature of 
a pad, used to obviate friction or chafing, or pad 
out hollows or deficiencies, etc. 

+a. A surgical pad or compress to support or 
protect any injured part of the body. Obs. 

rsq4r R. Coprann Guydon'’s Quest. Chirury., Wherfore 
serueth the bolsters?..To stay and conprymie the places 
dissolued. 1607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts 327 Bolster the tent 
with a bolster of flax. 1758 Layarn in PAtL Trans. L. 749 
He applied bolsters dipped in warm red wine and water. 
1813 J. Tnomson Lect. /uflammation 299 Application of 
bolsters or pads of lint..to prevent the matter exuding. 

+b. A pad wom by porters. Odés. 

1552 HuLoet, Bolsters whyche bearers of burdens, as 
porters do weare for freatynge. 1580 Barry Adz. B gos. 

+e. A ridge of padding on a saddle. Oés. 

rs92 Greene Art Conny catch. 1. 5 His sadle.. hath 
cantle and bolsters, 1611 Cotcr., Batte, the boulster of a 
Saddle. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Bolsters of a saddle 
-. those parts which are raised on the bows, both before 
and behind, to rest the rider’s thighs .. Common saddles 
have no bolsters behind or even before. 

+d. A padding in a garment used to fill up or 
round out some part. Ods. 

1600 RowLanp Lett, Humours Blood vii. 83 A boulster 
for their Buttockes, and such stuffe. 1731 Swirt Mymph 
going to Bed Wks. 1755 1V. 1.147 Off she slips The bolsters, 
that supply her hips. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., By 
a constitution, the clergy are forbidden to wear bolsters 
about their shoulders, in their gowns, coats, or doublets. 

e. Maui. in pl. ‘Small cushions or bags of tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from being 
chafed by the motion of the masts.’ Smyth Saz/or's 

IVord-bk, Also pieces of timber fixed in various 
positions to prevent chafing between ropes and 
other parts of the ship, 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bolsters ..are used to 
preserve the stays from being chafed or galled by the motion 
of the masts. c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 99 Bolsters 
for the Anchor Lining are solid pieces of oak, bolted to the 
ship’s side.. Bolsters for Sheets, ‘Tacks, &c. are small pieces 
of fir or oak fayed under the gunwale, &c., with the outer 
surface rounded to prevent the sheets and other rigging 
from chafing. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seanan’s Catech. 76 The 
bolsters are bolted above the trussletrees, 

f. A pad or cushion cmployed to deaden noise 
in pianofortes. 

3. Applied to various parts of mechanism which 
form a solid support or basc, on which other 
parts rest or exert pressure. 

+a. Some part of a plough. Ods. 
_ 1523 Fitzners. /fasé. § 4 But their most speciall temper 
is at the bolster, where as the plough beame lyeth. 1733 

J. Turs. /orse-hoeving [Husb, xxi. 145 Sometimes we use a 
Piece of Shoe-Leather instead of an iron bolster, 

+b. A support for a bec-hive. Ods. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon, v. (1623) K ij, Reare the full 
Hiue with three Bolsters, two on the West side, and one 
on the East, some foure or five inches high. /é/d. (1634) 47 
Also rear the swarms, that being under-hived do He forth, 
with a Skirt or Bolsters of that thickness, that may but let 
in the Bees. . 

ce. The bearing for a water whccl shaft. dad. 

1671 Parl. Trans. V1. 2108 A great beam, turned by an 

over-shoot-water-whicel on 2 boulsters. 
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d. A block of wood fixed on a siege-gun car- 
riage, on which the breech rests during transport. 

e. The transverse bar over the axle of a wagon, 
which sepports the bed, and raises it from the 
axle. Also, the principal cross-beam of a railway 
truck or carriage body. 

1686 Hotme Avmory im. vill. § 49 The Bolster is that on 
which the fore-wheels with the axle-tree turn in wheeling 
the waggon on across Road. 1834 Srzt. Husd. 1. 158 The 
shafts of the cart rest on the bolster of the waggon. wheels, 
to which they are secured; and a long copse, or fore-ladder 
resting also upon the bolster, projects over the shaft-horse. 

f. The part of the pier or abutment on which 
a truss-bridge rests. 

g. The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spinning- 
frame. 

1825 Specif. of Andrew's Patent No. 5079 From the top of 
the spindle to the first bearing, which is denominated a 
holster, is about 7 inches. 1873 LeicH Cotton Spin. 219 
‘The theory of the bolster rail lift is very plausible. 

h. A horizontal cap-piece laid upon the top of 
a post or pillar, to shorten the bearing of the 
beam of a string-piece supported by it. 

i. In the centering of an arch, each of the 
transverse pieces which lie across the ribs and 
support the voussoirs of the arch. . 

k. The plate or block in a punching-machine 
on which the metal to be punched is laid, and 
which is perforated or excavated to fit the punch. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 11 Your Punch will print 
a bunching mark upon the hole of a Bolster, that is, a thick 
Iron with a hole in it. 1790 Specif. of Clifford's Patent No, 
1785 The nails are to be cut.. by means of a punch. . having 
a hollow boulster (commonly called a bed) the hollow and 
aperture of which must also be made to the size and form 
of the pail. 1856 HortzaprFELL Jurning I]. 929 Punches 
.. used in combination with bolsters. 

4. Applied to various things of the nature of 
a supporting or strengthening ridge. 

a. The projecting ‘shoulder’ of a knife, chisel, 
etc., where the blade is inserted into the handle. 

1827 Spectf. of Smith's Patent No. 5470 To form the 
blade and bolster and tang at one and the same operation. 
183x J. Hotrann Afanuf. Metals 1. 291 The bolster, or 
that prominent part of a common table knife which abuts 
upon the handle. 

b. The metallic plate on the end of the handle 
of a pocket-knife. 

c. A raised ridge on the wrestplank of a piano 
to give bearing to the strings by raising them. 

5. Arch. One of the rolls forming the sides of 
an Tonic capital ; = BALUSTER 5. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Bolster or Pillow, the baluster 
part of the Ionic capital on the return side. 

6. Comb., as bolster-piece. 

1860 R. S. Burn Hanudik. Mech. Arts (ed. 2) 197 Where 
the tie-rods..join the ring at the angles, bolster-pieces are 
inserted, against which the nuts are screwed hard up. 

Bolster (bdulstas), v. Also 6 Sc. bowster, 
6-8 boulster, 7 bowlster. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To support with a bolster. 
in pa. pple.) 

3610 Barroucu Aleth. Physich wi. 1x, (1639) 113, Let your 
head be bolstered up high. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 
77 Bolster’d with down, amid a thousand wants. 1873 BLack 
Pr. Thule xx. 328 She was bolstered up in bed. 


+2. fransf. To support, prop up. Obs. 

15867 Stuptey Seneca’s //tppolytus (1581) 6x Thunderprop. 
ping brawny shoulderd sier, That heaved and bolstred up 
the Welkin throne. 1615 Crooxe Sady of Man 118 Vnder 
the beginning of the duodenum is the Pancraas placed.. 
to boulster them vp. 

3. fig. To prop up, support, uphold. Also with 
zp. In later use usually with some approach to ec. 

1508 FisHer IVs, (1876) 175 Suche maner stronge and 
constaunt people dooth bolster and holde up bothe themselfe 
and other in crystes chyrche, they be lyke vnto pyllers. 
1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 432 To upholde, fortefye and bolster 
the enterpryce. 1591 7rvoubl. Raigne K. Fou (1611) 46 
Arthur thou seest, Fraunce cannot bolster thee. 

1664 H. More J/yst. /172g. 512 Bolstering up one apother by 
reflexion upon their numerosity, 1813 I’. JerFERson Corr. 
(1830) 185 To bolster themselves up on the revered name of 
that first of our wortbies. 

b. To uphold or bear out (evil doers, illegal 
action, crime, or error); to aid and abct, to coun- 
tenance. Also with oz (obs.) and zp. 

1523 [cf. BorsterER]. 1549 (cf. BotsTERING v6/. 56.) 1583 
Fuvke Defence ii. 177 You frame your translations to bolster 
yourerrorsand heresies. 1612 T. James Fesutts Downes. 29 
They haue bolstred, banded, bearded, and borne out inany 
foule matters. 1821 Hone Facetiz 18 There is ..not a 
public job that he has not bolstered; not a public knave 
that he has not shielded. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 3 Which .. They bolstred out 
vnder abusyon. 1586 Ferne Llas. Gentrvie n. 118 He bol- 
stered out a murtherer in acquiting the murtherer hy vn- 
lawful means. 1654 E. Jounson IVoud.-wrhg. Provid. 
65 Yet were they boulstered out in this their wicked act 
by those who set them one worke. 

rs6x ‘T. Norton Calvin's Lust. w. vili. (1634) 568 mtarg. 
To bolster up a inost unlawfull power in the Church. 3612 
T. Tavtor Comm, Titus ii, 12 (1619) 477 Can bolster vp 
their friends, children, and seruants in things worthie pun- 
ishment. 1640 Be. Hate Efise, uu. xviil. 193 Would in 
their very offices bolster up the pride of Antichrist. 1830 
-ARNoLp Le#, in Life § Corr, (1844) J. vi. 285, ] want to get 
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up a real Poor Man's Magazine, which should not bolster 
up abuses and veil iniquities. ; 

ce. Now usually (with some mixture of sense 4): 
To give fietitious support to (a thing unable to 
stand of itself). Commonly with zf, rarely ozed. 

1581 J. Bett //addou's Ausw. Osor. 447 Wherewith they 
may bolster upp not their credytt, hut their false packyng. 
1635 Swan Spec. AM. i. § 3 (1643) 18 These things have... been 
houlstered out by Rabbinical traditions, 1641 Matron C4. 
Disctp. u. Wks. (1851) 38 Bolstering, and supporting their 
inward rotteoes by a carnal and outward strength. 1804 
Wetutncron in Gurw. Disp. I]. 275, I have done every 
thing in my power to bolster up the credit of the govern- 
ment. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 4. 81 What we.. 
teach requires to be bolstered up by bouoties to the taught. 

4. To pad, furnish, or stuff out with padding ; 
to puff. Also with oxd, 2. 

1530 [cf, Borsterine vd/. sb. 2). 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, 
& Epigr. (1867) 217 That breeche was bolstred so with such 
brode barres. 1576 Gascoicne Stec/e Gi, Epil., They bum- 
bast, bolster, frisle, and perfume. 1609 A/a in Aloone (1849) 
33 A white necke, if it be not plastered; a straight backe, 
if it be not bolstered. r7x0 STEELE 7 atler No. 245? 2 Three 
Pair of Stays, boulstered below the Left Shoulder. 1847 
L. Hunt Meu, Wom. & Bhs. 1. xiv. 277 For a lady to look 
like an hour-glass, or a huge insect, or anything else cut in 
two, and bolstered out at head and feet. 

. fig. : 

1568 Seupill Ballates (1873) 232 Bowstert with pryd. 1616 
Manifest. Abp. Spalato'’s Motives 31 Their Reuenues are 
great, and boulstered out with secular dignities. 1826 Scorr 
'Woodst, iii, Whose sermons were all bolstered up with.. 
Greek and Latin. . , 

+5. spec. in Surg. To furnish with a pad or 


eompress. Also fig. Obs, 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 322 It will..not only require 
more business in bolstering it, but also put the Horse to 
more pain. 1649 G. Daniet 7'riuarch., Rich. 11, 332 Thus 
Broken Hearts Are bolstred yp, and none can tell their 
Smarts. 1766 Suarp Fractures in Phit. Trans. LVII. 84 
With the common wooden splints (properly bolstered). 

6. ? intr. To lie on the same bolster. 

1604 Suaks. Of4. 1. iii. 399 If euer mortall eyes do see 
them boulster, More then their owne. 

7. trans. (among schoolboys): To belabour 
with bolsters. Cf. pillow-fight. 

1871 A. R. Hore Schoolboy Friends (1875) 287 And then 
they bolstered us. 

+8. To pervert, abtse, or ?suspend (laws). Ods. 

1494 Fasyan vin. 646 [They reported] how the lawes be 
delayed & bolstred by suche as stande in his fauoure. 1538 
Starkey England i. tv. §26 Materys are so borne and 
bolsteryd that justyce can not haue place wyth indyfferency. 

Bolstered (bolstoid), AA/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Propped up, supported. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. ty. C, Mars broke brasen bars, 
bare boulstred boulwarkes backe. 

2. Padded, stuffed out. 

1656 Artif. Haudsomencss 44 A bumbast or bolstered gar- 
ment. 1840 New Mouth. Mag. LVIII. 455 Privilege .. in 
itself but the bolstered title for abuse. 

Bolsterer (bd« Istaraz). [f. as pree.+-ER1] 

1. One who bolsters up (anything) ; a supporter, 
upholder. (Generally in bad sense.) 

1523 Lp. Berners Frorss. 1. cccl, 56: Who durst begyn 
suche a ryot .. without some bolsterer or comforter in their 
dede. 1552 Latimer Sern. Liucolu ii. 75 Magistrates 
ought not to be bolsterers and bearers with wickedness. 
1640 A. Harsnet God's Summons 224 Enemies would have 
said that God had beene a Bolsterer and Patron of Sinne. 

2. Cf. BoustEr z. 6. 

2a 1600 Hye way Spyttel Ho. 831 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V. 60 
Incestes, harlots, bawdes and bolsterers. 


Bo'lstering, v4/. sb. [f as prec. +-1ne1l.} 
l. The aetion of maintaining or upholding ; 
almost always in bad sense ;_ in modern use, the fac- 


tttious propping up of what cannot stand of itself. 

1549 Latimer Sera. def. Edw. Vi i Arb.) 154 O Lord what 
bearyng what bolstering of naughtye matters is thys. 1gs2 
— Sern. Lord's Prayer iii. 16 Yea in the place of iustice, 
there I haue seene bearing and bolstring. 1645 Pacitr 
Tferesiogr. (1661) 75 Communicating with known offenders, 
bolstering of stns, and willing connivences. 1823 Lams E£dsa 
(1860) 200 He let the passion or the sentiment do its own 
work without prop or bolstering. 

2. (usually concr.): Padding, puffing ; 
A pad or eoinpress ; = BOLSTER 50. 2 @. 

1530 Patscr. 199/2 Bolsteryng, stuffyng, /udsement. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov. § Efigr. (1867) 179 The barres of meos 
breeches haue..Such bolstring, such broydring. 1579 Lyty 
Euphues (1636) F iij, Take from them.. their roles, their 
boulsterings, and thou shalt soon perceiue, that a woman 
is the least part of her selfe. 1612 Woovatt Sure. Mate 
Whks. (1653) 406 Let him .. be provided with .. fitting boul- 
string and convenient bandage. 1828 Srevart Planters G. 
269 A strong Sagi S of double Mat, filled with hay or 
straw .. so that the bark of the stem may not be iojured. 

3. Fight with bolsters (in school dormitories). 

1857 Hucnes Tom Brow: vii. (1871) 152 Great games of 
chariot-racing, and cock-fighting, and bolstering. 

Bolt (beult), 54.1 (OE. dol? (str. mase ) a eross- 
bow bolt, cogn. with OHG. Jdolz, inod.G. boiz, 
bolzen ‘cross-bow arrow’, also ‘bolt for a door’, 
MDn. and Du. dou7, MLG. dolte, dolien bolt, fetter, 
piece of linen rolled up. The remoter etymology 
is unknown ; but tt cannot be referred to the verb 
stem dz/- to swell, be round.) 

I. A projectile. 
1. An arrow; especially one of the stouter and 


in Szrg. 
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shorter kind with blunt or thickened head, called 
also guarrel, discharged from a eross-bow or other 
engine. Often “g., esp. in the proverbial phrase 
A fool's bolt 1s soon shot, so common from the 
13th tor8the. +42 first dolt: at the fust go off. 

a 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 508, 372 Calapudtas, speru, 
boltas. aur2zzg Leg. Nath. 54 3Zoure holt ts sone ischote. 
a1275 Prov. Alfred 421 in O. 12. Misc. 129 Sottis bold 
is sone i-scoten, ¢1386 Cnaucer Milleres T. 78 Long 
as a Mast, and vprighte as a holt. @ 1400 Cov, ALyst. 136 
He that shett the bolt is lyke to be schent  ¢ 1475 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 812 //ec sagitta, a harrow; hoc petutinnt, a 
bolt. ¢1485 Caxton Sonnes af Ayuton (1885) 529 But he 
made to be cast boltes of wilde fyre in to the galley of the 
admyrall. 1562 J. Heywoon /rov. (1867) 75 Than wolde ye 
mend, as the fletcher mends his bolte 1612 Pasgutl's 
Night-Cap (1877) 15 ‘The grosser foole, the sooner shootes 
his bolt. nae ‘A, Rivetus, Jun. A/r. Sutirke 5 At first 
bolt..he denounces sentence hefore inquiry. 1748 SMoLLETT 
Rod. Raud. Mii, ‘Zounds, I have done’, said he. ‘ Your bolt 
is soon shot, according to the old proverb’, said she. etl 
Scott /vauhae 11. iv. 70 \ook that the cross-bowmen lack 
not bolts. 1874 BouTeELL Arms & Arm. viii. 129 The cross- 
bow-men had to open the discharge of their bolts while 
their bow-strings were still wet from a heavy shower. 

+b. Phrase. 7o make a shaft or a bolt of it: 
to risk making something or other out of it; to 
aeceept the issue whatever it may be, to run the 
risk, make the venture. (Cf. Zo make @ spoon or 
spoil a horn.) Obs. 

1598 Suaks. Aferry HW. u.iv. 24 Ile inake a shaft or a bolt 
on’t, slid, tis but venturing. 1679 Hist. Fetser 17 Without 
any regard to the Displeasure .. of God [they] resolv'd to 
inake a shaft or a bolt of it. 1687 R. Lesrrance Answ. Dis- 
seuter 46 One might have made a Bolt or a Shaft on’t. 

2. A discharge of lightning, a thunderbolt. 

1535 Coverpace Ps. Ixxviif{i]. 48 How he smote their .. 
flockes with hote thonder boltes. 1586 M. Rovpon £/egte 178. 
1667 Mittan /. Z.vt. 491 That they shall fear we have dis- 
arind The Vhunderer of his only dreaded bolt. x Cow- 
PER O:fyss. xiv. 370 Then, thund’ring oft, he hur!'d into the 
bark His bolts. 1802 Campsett Hokentind., And louder 
than the bolts of heaven Far flashed the red artillery. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien ad fin., Scarce had she ceased, when out 
of heaven a bolt..struck Furrowing a giant oak. 

b. fig. So in boll from the blue: see BLUE sé. 5. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 601 The hote bolts of 
that thunder, euen sentences definitiue of excommunication. 
1803 Jane Porter 7 haddeus viii. (1831170 The undistinguish- 
ing bolt of carnage. 1884 Tennyson Becket 10 That so 
the Papal bolt may pass by England. 

3. An elongated bullet for a rifled cannon. 

3871 Tynpatt Fragut, Sc. (ed. 2) i.17 In artillery practice 
the heat generated 1s usually concentrated upon the front 
of the bolt. ; ‘ 

4. A eylindrieal jet. 

1842 H. Mitter O. X. Sandst, x. (ed. 2)216 A bolt of water 
. came rushiog after like the jet of a fountain. 1884 Puddic 
Opinion 11 July 47/1 The blowers skilfully gather the mol- 
ten bolts of glass from the pots and blow buge cylinders, 

II. A stout pin for fastening. 

5. An appliance for fastening a door, consisting 
of a eylindrical (or otherwise-shaped) piece of 
iron, ete., moving longitudinally through staples 
or guides on the door, so that its end can be shot 
or pushed into a socket in the door-post or lintel. 

b. That part of a loek whieh springs out and 
enters the staple or ‘keeper’ made for its reception. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 10463 Pai ..Barrit hom full bigly with 
boltes of yerne. 1463 Maxu. § Househ. Exp. 155 To bye 
Jokkys and boltys flor my lorddys schambre. 1570 Levins 
Mautp. 218 Y* Boult of a doore, fessulus. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce uw. xx. Wks. (1851) 118 Forc’t Vertue is as a bolt 
overshot; it goes neither forward nor backward. 1688 R. 
Hoitme Armory iu, vii. § 8 In a Lock—The Bolt or Shoot 
.-The Staples, those as holds the Bolt to the Plate. 1753 
Cuampers Cyel. Supp. s.v., Bolt of a lock is the piece of 
iron which entering the staple, fastens the door. 1815 
Scort Ld. of Isles vy. iii, How came it here through bolt 
and bar. 

+8. An iron for fastening the leg, a fetter. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Godd. Leg. 192/1 Delyuerd of theyr irons, as 
guyues, boltes, and other. 1530 Patscr. 199/2 Bolte or 
shacle, evfraue. 1590 Martowe £dw. //, 1. i. ad fin., He 
shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny catch. . 31 Clap a strong paire of bolts on his heeles. 
1649 JER. Vaytor Gt, E-rentp. 1. iv. 128 Soine wore iron upon 
their skin and bolts upon their legs. 1688 R. Hotme Ar- 
mory ur. vii, § 86 Prison-shackles or Prisoners Bolts; they 
are Irons fastned about the Legs of Prisoners, 

7. A stont metal pin with a head, used for 
holding things fast together. It may be perma- 
nently fixed, seeured by riveting or by a ont, as 
the bolts of a ship; or movable, passing through 
a hole, as the bolts of a shutter. 

The bolts tn ships, gun-carriages, etc. have various names 
according to their nature, purpose, or position, as edruch- 
bolts, ritte-bolts, sct-bolts; bed-bolts, eye-bolts, etc. See 
Cuincn, Rina, etc. 

1626 Cart. Situ Accid. Yug. Seauten 10 Bindings, knees, 
boults, trunions. 1627 — Seamau’s Gramm. ii. 5 Set bolts for 
forcing the workes and plankes together. 1672 Compi, 
Gunuer vi. 7 For fear any Bolts should give way or draw. 
1769 Fatconex Dict. Marine (1789) I. iv. b, Breeching-bolts, 
with rings, through which the breechings pass. 1792 Gentd. 
Mag. Apr. 344 A_machine for driving bolts .. into ships. 
1794 W Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 103 The common bolt, 
which receives a screwed nut at the bottom. 1850 Lavarp 
Nineveh xiii. 344 Holes for bolts exist in many of the slabs, 

TIL. Transfeited uses. 


8. A roll of woven fabrie: generally of a definite 
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length; being, in various cases, 30 yards, 28 ells, 
or 40 feet. 

1407 Will of Wollebergh ‘Somerset Ho.), Lego Isabelle 
Wollebergh .. iiij boltes de Worstede. 1592 GoxeENE Art 
Couny catch, Q. 22 A boult of Saten, veluet, or any such 
commoditie. a 1600 Custom Duties, Add. MS. 25097 Vol- 
davies, the bolte, containing xxx yards, xxs. 16387. Verney 
in Verney Papers 20 May 197 Fouer bolts of canvas to send 
cotton home in. 1721 Daitry, Bol? of Canvas, a piece con- 
taining 28 ells. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge Oe 18 Stiff 
and upright like a bolt of canvass onend. ¢ 1860 H1.Sruart 
Seauau's Catech. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feet, 
called bolts. Wood, Sc. Yow many bowts of tape? 

9. A bundle (of osters, cte.) of a certain size; a 
bundle of reeds, 3 ft. in cireumference. 

3725 Bran.ey sam, Dict. 11. s.v. Ozter, Such as are for 
white work being made up into Bolts as they call them. 
1863 Morton Cyl. Agric (i. D.S.) Golt, or Boult, of 
oziers. (Serks.), a bundle, measuring 42 inches round, 14 
inches from the butts. (/'ss.1, a bundle, of which 8 make 
a load. (//auts.), 42 inches round at the Jower band. 1879 
Staudard 17 Apr., ‘Vo Rod Dealers, Basket Makers .. 25 
scores bolts of fine, well-grown, clean, Green Willow Rods. 

10. Wood in special size for cleaving into laths. 

1688 RK. Hotme Armory ut. iii. § 50 Soults, the sawed 
piecces into lengths, out of which Laths or Latts are cloven. 
1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supfp., Bolts in carpentry denote pieces 
of wood cleft with wedges in order to be split into laths. 

11. (See gnots.) 

1875 bVhithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bolts, oarrow passages or 
archways between houses; hiding-holes. In our former-day 
writings, the word applies to trenches or gutters. 1880 
Coruwalt Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bott, a stone-built drain. _ 1884 
Local Govt. Chrou. 8 Mar. 191 A Local Board found it ne- 
cessary, for the purpose of taking away the waste water, etc. 
of a village, to construct a covered bolt across a garden..The 
house. .stands immediately over this bolt. 

12. Bookhinding. The fold at the top and front 
edge of a folded shect. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 423 Those leaves which present a 
double or quadruple fold, technically termed ‘the bolt’. 

18. An obsolete or local name for some plants. 
a. The Globe-flower, 7rollius (Gerard Afpendix 
1597), and Marsh Mangold. b. Species of Butter- 
cup (Parkinson 7heatr. Bot. 1640). 

IV. Attrib. and Cond. 

14. attrib. quasi-adj. Bolt-like, bolt-shaped. 
1859 Tennent Ceylon II. vi. v. 368 The smallest had a 
little bolt head covered with woolly brown hair. 

15. Comb., as bolt-auger, -exlraclor, -header, 
-maker, -making, etc. ; bolt-like, -shaped adjs.; also 
+ bolt-bag, a quiver for bolts; + bolt-boat, old 
term for a boat which makes good weather in a 
rough sea (Smyth Saz/or's HWa.-bk.); bolt-chisel, 
a eold chisel for entting bolts; bolt-cutter, one 
who cuts bolts; a machine for eutting bolts, or 
threads on bolts; +bolt-glass, ? = BoLT-HEAD 2; 
bolt-hole, a hole through whtch a bolt passes ; 
bolt-iron, round bar iron; + bolt’s-shoot, the 
distance to which a bolt can be shot (ef. stone's 
throw, bow shot); bolt-strake (Naxzz.), certain 
strakes of plank which the beam fastenings pass 
through (Smyth Saz/or's Hl’d.-6k.); bolt-threader, 
a machine for cutting serew-threads on bolts. 
BOLT-HEAD, -ROPE. Bolliger see Bott adv. 

1562 Puaix sEuetd ix. Cciij, Ratling noyse of *boltbag 
fine. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Feb. 440/1 ‘The *bolt-bearer of 
the gods) 1594 Prat Pewell-ho. 1. 44 Pour that which you 
haue..into a *bolt glasse, hauing a loog steale. 1691 T. 
Hate] Ace. New fnvent, 45 To Plugg up the *bolt-holes. 
1793 SMEATON Edlystoue L. § 147 The “Bolt iron composing 
the chain bad been..five eighths of an inch in diameter. 
1977 PLot Ox/fordsh, 336 About a *Bolts-shoot off, on the 
other side the hedge. 

Bolt (boult), sd.2 (f Bout v.2] Theact of bolting. 

1. A sndden spring or start. 

1550 Lyxpesay Sgr. Jfeddrum 146 Bot with ane bolt on 
thame he bendit. 1577 HeELttowrs Gueuara’s Chrou. 335 
The two Consuls gaue a boylt aloft on their chariots. 

2. The aet of suddenly breaking away ; breaking 
away from a political party (U.S. collog.). 

a 1859 De Quincey Ih higytsin Wks. V1. 64 He suddenly 
made a bolt to the very opposite party. 1 F. Francis 
A ugling i, 11880) 62 He will make a bolt to his hold. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 7 July 11/2 It is the ‘ Blaine bolt ’ which lends 
so extraordinary an interest to the Chicago Convention. 

3. The aet of bolting food. 

1835 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 133 The differ- 
ence between a civilized swallow and a barbarous bolt. 

4. Comb. bolt-hole = bolting-hole. 

+ Bolt, boult, 52.3 Oés. In 5 bult(e, 6 bout, 
5-7 boult. [f. Bor v.1] A flour-sieve, a boulter. 
Hence (or from the verb-stem) + bolt-cloth, a 
eloth for bolting or siftirg; a fabric suitable for 
this; bolt feeder, an apparatus for regulating the 
passage of meal to the flour-bolt, + bolt-poke, a 
bolter or bag for sifting. 

€ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Walcker eae lloc pollitridinime, bult- 
clathe. cxqg0 Promp, Parv. 55 Bulte povke or bulstare .. 
politrudum. 1592 Wills 4 /av. N.C. (1860 11. 212, xj yards 


of boutcloth 6s. 1611 Book of Kates (Jam.) Boult-claith, the 
eln xs. 1847 Craic, Bolt, a sieve. 


Bolt, boult (bolt), v1 Forms: 2-3 (Orm.) 
bullt, 4-6 bult(e, 6 boulte, bowlt, boolt, 5 § 
boult,6-bolt worth. 5-6 bowt.6 bout. [a. OF. 
bulle-r (now bluier’:— earlier OF. buleter, whieh 
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(as appears from OF. éurete/ boultel, meal-sieve 

—mod.F. d/utean) is for *bureter=It. bevrattare ; 
no OF, *ézref is recorded, but It. drvatto is a 
meal-sieve, and also ‘a fine transparent cloth’. 
Diez and Littré refer it originally to dra, dere, 
a kind of cloth: sce BurEav, BuRRELL, The 
historical spelling of the word is éoz/¢: unfortu- 
nately the dictionaries have confounded it with 
BoxT v.2 (see JoHNSoN) and authorized the spelling 
bolt: cf. BoULTEL.] 

1. trans. To sift; to pass through a sieve or 
bolting-cloth. 7 bolt out: to separate by sifting. 

ctz00 [see BoctEo!). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.xvu. 
Ixvii, The floure of be mele, whan it is bultid [1535 boulted} 
and departid from pe bran. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov, 
Epigr. (1867) 51 Fancy may boult bran, and make ye take 
it floure. 1617 Marxnasm Cavadé. m1. 38 Grinde all these to- 
gether, and boult them through an ordinarie bolting cloath. 
1633 Gerard's Herbat 1, cccxl. 912 Pounder of the roots.. 
searced or bolted into most finedust. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 
134 To bolt the bran From the pure flour. 187: NaPHeys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. 1.3. 77 Flour has the bran bolted from it. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1599 SHaks. Hen. V, u. ii, 137 Such and so finely boulted 
didst thou seeme. 1611 — IVzut. 7. 1v. iv. 375 The fan’d 
snow, that’s bolted By th’ Northerne blasts. 

2. fig. To examine by sifting ; to search and try. 
To bolt out: to find out, or separate by sifting. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Nonne Prestes T. 420, I ne kan nat bulte 
it tothe bren. 1544 Ascuam 7o-rofh. 1.97 You Persians for 
your great wisdom can soon bolt out what they mean. 1553 
Q. Mary in Strype £ccé. A/em. III. App. xiv. 35 Wherby ye 
may the better bulte out the malicious. 1576 LaMBarRDE 
Peranib, Kent (1826) 375 Neither may I. .boult out the whole 
Etymologie (or reason) of every Townes name. 1640 4 S1K 
B. Rupyarp in Rushw. Hist. Coff. m1. (1692) I. 25 Let the 
matters bolt out the Men; their Actions discover them. 
1791 Burke Let. Memb, Nat. Assemb, Wks. V1. 49, I must 
first bolt myself before I can censure them. [1868 BrowninG 
Ring & Bk. 1, 923 The curious few Who care to sift a busi- 
ness to the bran Nor coarsely bolt it like the simpler sort.] 

Bolt (bolt), v.2 Forms: 3 bulten, 3-4 bult 
(3rd sing. pa. t.), 5 bult, 6 bolte, Sc. bowt, 6-7 
boult, 7 bowlt, 8 Sc. bout, 4-bolt. [f. Botrsd,1 
in its two main senses of ‘a missile’ and ‘a fasten- 
ing’; the former has given rise to uses of the most 
diverse kinds, connected merely by the eommon 
notion of sudden or hasty motion or application 
of force, some of them being directly contrary to 
others: cf. ‘to bolt a dart’ 4a, ‘bolt a cony’ 4b, 
‘bolt a paraphrase’ 5, ‘bolt an egg’, ‘bolt the 
bill’ 6, ‘bolt the ticket’ 7, besides ‘ bolt the door’ 
9, ‘bolt a ship’ 10.] 

I. To spring, move suddenly, with its causal. 

*intr. To go off like a bolt. 

+1. To start, spring. Ods. 

+a. To spring back, rebound, recoil; to fall 
violently backward. Ods. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 366 Hit_pulted up [z.7. hit bultes] azean 
o feo pet ber neih stonded. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7476 Both 
went backward & bult vppon the erthe, 

+b. To spring or start ; esp. with uf, upright. 
Obs. or arch. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1x. viii. 162 Suddanly He boltyd 
up welle nere-hand pame by Wyth twelf displayed Baneris. 
1483 Cath. Angt. 36 Yo Bolt up, cmergere. 1594 Prat 
Fewelt-ho, mt. 74 They shall not be able to rise or bolt vp 
againe. 1621 Quartes Esther (1638) 90 What made ..thy 
haire Bolt up? axg71 Smottett Humph. Ct. (1815) 199 
The patient, bolting upright in the bed, collared each of 
these assistants with the grasp of Hercules. 1813 Scorr 
Trierm, 1, x, Screaming with agony and fright, He bolted 
twenty feet upright. 

2. To move or eome as with a spring or sudden 
bound, to dart. 

a. To come or spring suddenly zfox ods.) ; to 
enter with a spring or sudden bouud 71, znto. 

1666 Perys Diary 20 Feb., Bolting into the dining-room, 
I there found Captain Ferrers, 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, 
? 143 Suddenly this sentence bolted in upon me. 1709 
SterLe /atler No. 91 ep 1 Who came privately in a Chair, 
and bolted into my Room. 1779 Jounson Lett. 225 II. 
96, I think to bolt upon you at Bath, 1839 De Quincey 
Murder W ks. IV.72 In therefore he bolted and. .turned the 
Ha 1840 Gen. I. VHomrson Exerc, 1842) V. 92 Men were 
bolting ina hurry out of one religious tyranny, and it was 
not so wonderful they should bolt into another, 

b. To dart forth, forward, out. (Often with 
the idea of start minning, as in 3.) 

1513 Douctas nels vy. vi. 58 Furth bowtis with a hend 
Nisus. 1550 Lynprsay Sgr. Afeld rum 519 [He] bowtit ford- 
ward with ane bend. a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 92 
Bolting out of Bushes inthedark. 1697 Dayorn Virg, Georg. 
Ded. (1721) I. 188 Some bolting out upon the Stage with vast 
applause. 41779 Garnick Lying Valet 1. Wks. 1798 I. 42 
Out bolts her husband upon me with a fine taper crab in his 
hand, 1844 Princce A/r. Sk. viii. 259 With. oa furious growl, 
forth he bolted from the hush. 

3. To dart off or away, make off with himself, 
take flight, escipe ; to rush suddenly off or away, 

a. gen, of men or beasts. 

1611 Beaum. & Fr /’Aitast. ut. ti, Here’s one bolted: Il 
hound at her. 1616 Furtcwer /7us, Lieut. 1. viii. 142 He 
will bolt now for certain, 1838 Hawtnoxne Amer, Note- 
&ks. (1871 1.156 The landlord of the tavern keeping his 
eye on a man whom he suspected of an intention to bolt. 
1865 Dickens Wut. Fr, iii, At once bolting off incabs. 1879 
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F. Potiok Sport. Brit, Burmah 11.94 The rhinoceros bolted, 
and I got two shots as it crossed an open piece. 


b. spec. Of a horse: To break away from the 
rider's control ; to make a violent dash out of his 


course. 

1820 Scott JAfonast. v, The mule..bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over herhead, 1877 
A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xxii. 683 My donkey bolted about 
every five minutes, 1884 E. L. ANoERSON fod. Horseman- 
ship. viii. 44 Bolting is the quick, determined movement, 
usually off the course and often against some obstacle, that 
a horse makes to break away from restraint. 

c. transf. To break away from a politieal party. 
COE Sa fOlieces:) a eteny 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frat. 11 July (heading) Belief that 
Butler and Taminany will bolt. 

~* trans. To send off like a bolt. 

4. To let off or discharge like a bolt; to shoot. 

a1420 OccLevE De Reg. Princ. 2226 Disceyte.. Bultethe 
out shame, and causethe grete smertnesse, r58r J. BELt 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 439 A frivolous devise boulted out of 
the forgeshoppe of Lumbarde. 1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. C, 
Against your woundless brest he bolts his dart in vaine. 
1648 MarkHam Housew, Gard. i. viii. (1668) 71 One of 
these seeds put into the eye.. will. .bolt itself forth without 
hurt to the eye. 1799 Kirwan Geot. Ess. 169 Some may 
have been bolted etthy the shock of an earthquake. 


b. To drive out suddenly or forcibly ; to expel. 
3610 Guituim Heraldry i. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say 
Bowlt the Cony. 16x2 Beaum. & Fe. Cupid's Rev. Wks. 
ut, 415 This is one of her Ferrets that she bolts business out 
withall, x16az Fretcner Sfavz. Curate y. ii. 48 All your 
devills wee will bolt. 1805 Worpsw. Pref, 11. 77 To have 
been bolted forth, Thrust out abruptly into Fortune's way. 
ce. To bolt upright: to cause to stand on end. 
1794 J. Wotcotrt (P. Pindar) Ep, Bruce Wks. IL. 463 Tales 
.. Chat bolt like hedge-hog-quills the hair upright. 
5. To utter hastily, ejaeulate, blurt ozt or forth. 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl, Hist. (1619) 392 He bolted out 
such rash and vnadvised sayings. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 
Trav. 123 Mahomet-Ally-Beg undesired, bolted out, that 
hee knew, etc. 1649G. DanieL 77inarch., Rich.11, 347 The 
Rudest Head will bolt a Paraphrase. 1692 R. LeEstRANGE 
Josephus’ Antig. xvi, Vi. (1733) 431 The Princes... bolted out 

ata Venture, whatever came at their Tongue’s End, 1821 
CoceripcE Lett., Convers., &c. xv. I, 161 What we struggle 
with inwardly, we find. .easiest to bolt out. 

6. collog. Toswallow hastily and without chewing, 
swallow whole or with a single effort, gulp dowz. 

1794 J. Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Path. Odes Wks, III. 401 
Bolting his subjects with majestic gobble. 1818 Scott H77. 
Midt, xxviii, He..bolted the alcohol, to use the learned 
phrase, and withdrew. 1835 Marryat Pacha ix, Bolting 
them down to satisfy the cravings of..hunger. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. xi. 362 Some hawks and owls bolt their prey 
whole. 1882 Patt Matt G. 2 June 3/1 It would be much 
simpler for the House of Commons to bolt the bill whole. 

** * trans. development of 3, 3 b, c. 

, 7. To break away from (a political party or 
platform to which one has hitherto docilely ad- 
hered) ;=do/t from in sense 3. (U.S. politics.) 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frail. 11 July, It is believed that 
Butler and Tammany will bolt the ticket. 1884 U.S. News- 
paper, Several prominent Irishmen had bolted Cleveland. 
1885 Howe ts in (/arfper's Mag. July 262/1 The Democrat- 
Republican .. bolted the nomination of a certain politician 
of its party for Congress. 


II. To make fast or confine with a bolt. 


+ 8. trans. To fetter, shackle ; also fig. Ods. 

1377 Lanai. 7. Pt. B, vt. 138 If he be. .bolted with yrnes. 
@ 1535 More Wes. (1557) 1246 He bolteth their arms with a 
paulsy, that they cannot lift their hands to their heads. 
1606 Suaus. Ant. & C4 v. ii. 6 That thing.. Which shackles 
accedents, and bolts vp change. 


9. trans. To secure (a door, etc.) with a bolt. 

1580 Barret Ady, B The olde woman bolted the dore. 
r6r1 Bisce 2 Sav. xiii. 17 Put now this woman out from 
mee, and bolt the doore after her. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad, 
Pilgr. 439 You haue obstinately bolted your heart against 
all these pious stories, 1720 T. Boston Hw. Nat. (1794) 
142 Labouring to enter into heaven by the door, which 
Adam's sin.. bolted. 1865 Trott.ore Betton Est. xiii, 147 
The kitchen door, which he locked and bolted. 


b. To bolt out, in, up: to exelude, shut in, shut 
up, by bolting a door, ete. Also fig. 

c16z0 Z. Boy Zion's Flowers (1855) 32 Yee grace barre 
out, and vanitie bolt in. x691 E. Taytor Behmen's Incarn. 
330 The Divine Substantiality did sit bolted up therein. 


1839 Baitey /estus v, Where God is bolted out from every 
ouse. 


10. To fasten together or furnish with bolts. 

1727-38 Cuambers Cyc. I. s.v. Kee, Into this are .. the 
ground-timbers and hooks fastened, and bolted. 1780 Burke 
Sp. Bristot Wks. IIT. a0 The. .fabrick..is well cramped 
and bolted together in alfits parts. 1787 Necson in Nicolas 
Disf. (1845) I. 207, I have ordered her [a ship] to be new 
bolted. 1824 Ure Dict. Chem.g A disc of cast-iron well 
fitted and firmly bolted toit. 1875 M‘ Laren Serv. Ser. u. 
ill. 55 A strong shaft of iron bolting together the two totter- 
ing walls of some old building. 

Bolt, adv. [The sb. (Bott!) and stem of the 
vb. (Bort 2), used to qualify adjectives and verbs.] 

1. The sb. is used szmzlatively (cf. snow-white, 
sand-blind) = ‘asa bolt,’in boltzp(obs.), boltupright 
(see Upricut); whence Bolt-upri-ghtness sé. 

€1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 346. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 
1.967 Bere it bolt upright. .and ley her downe upright. 1580 

vorTH Plutarch (1676 706 His hair stood bolt upright upon 
his head, 1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. 158 Epimonos all 
this while sat bolt-upright in a chaire. 1651 CLEVELAND 
Pocms 12 On his knees..With hands bolt up to Heaven. 


BOLTERING. 


1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, I. 87, I suddenly sprang bolt up- 
right in my chair, and awoke. 

1726 AMHERST Terre Fit. xxix.155 That bolt uprightness 
of mien. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tomt's C. xv. 152 Stiff- 
ness and squareness, and bolt-uprightness. 

2. The vb, stem is used advd. to express a sudden 
rapid motion ; =‘ bolting, with one bolt, straight’. 

a 1845 Hoop Not a single Afan vi, Bolt up the stairs they 
ran. 1877 Beackie W7se Mex 121 A pitchy pillar of thick- 
volumed smoke Shot bolt to heaven, 

Bolted, boulted (ba ltéd), 44/7. 2.1 [f. Bout 
v.1+-ED.] Sifted; fig. carefully selected, choice. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 992 Recles smec, & bulltedd bred Patt bakenn 
wass inn ofne. cx1440 Promp. Part. 55 Bullltyd, taratan- 
tarizatus, 1607 SHaxs. Cor. ui. i. 322 He. .is ill-school’d 
In boulted Language. 

Bolted, //. 2.2 [f. Bont sé.) and v.2 + -Ep.] 

1. Closed and fastened with a bolt; also fig. 

1588 T. L. Zo Ch. of Rome (1651) 19 Those bar’d and 
bolted hearts of yours. 1687 H. More Death's Wts. viii. 
zoo Id’e Storm those Bolted Ears. 1784 Cowrer Tash 1v. 
304 The bolted shutter. 1828 Cartyce AZzsc. (1857) I. 143 
That bolted towers should encircle her. 

2. Formed into or like bolts. 

1747 T. Gibsons Elegy vi, His shafted Lightnings, and his 
poles Storms. 1860T. Martin Horace 79 Bolted lightnings 

ash. 

3. Fastened together with bolts. 

19797 Encyct. Brit. sv. Ship, They..have the beams, 
knees, and fore-hooks bolted into them. 1832 DE ta BecHe 
Geot. Mav. 75 Blocks .. squared and bolted together in 
the form of piers and jetties. k 

4. Bolted arrows: (app.) arrows with blunt heads, 
bird-bolts. 

1864 Reader 24 Dec. 792/3 Shooting, with bolted arrows, 
partridge or pigeon. 

Boltel (bowltél). Azch. Also 5 boltell, 5-9 
bowtel(1, 6-7 bou(1)tell, boultle, 8 boultine, 
9 boutel. [Conjeetured to be f. Bout sé.1 ‘from its 
resemblance to the shaft of an arrow or bolt’ 
(Gloss. Archit.) ; but as bolt is a Teutonic word, 
and -e/ of Fr. origin, the eonjecture is hazardous. ] 

An old name for a plain round moulding; a 
shaft of a clustered pillar. 

1463 Bury Wilts (1850) 39 Tosette here ageyn the bowtell 
there hire light stant. 1565 Coorer Thesaurus s, v. Strta, 
The boltell or thing that riseth up betwene the two chanels. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 267 Ovolo, or Boltel. 1738 
Cuampers Cyct., Bouttine or Bottet, in architecture, the 
workman's term for a convex moulding, whose periphery 
is just § of acircle, 1848 T. Rickman Archit, xvii, The 
mouldings are good Norman, consisting merely of plain 
rounds, or boutells. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 381 We some- 
times find such shafts or bowtels, with bases. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss., Bowtet or Bottet. : 

Henee Bo'ltelled f//. a., moulded with boltels. 

1575 Lanenam Let. 50 Each windo..parted from oother 
.. by flat fayr bolteld columns, x6x1 Corter., Emboutt, 
-oultled ; raised into, wrought with boultles. 

Bolter ', boulter (bata). Forms: 5 bul- 
ture, -tar, 5-7 bulter, 6 707th. bowter, bultre., 
boultar, 5— boulter, 7— bolter. [f. Bort v.}+ 
-ER!: or ?.a. OF, dztleteor one who sifts, f. derdeter 
to Boi? v.1} 

1. One who sifts meal, etc. 

cx4qg0 Promp. Parv. 55 Bulture [1499 bultar], ¢ 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 688 Hic potentradinator, a bulter. 
1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. 27 John Xpofer, a boulter. 
1548 Upact, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. to King 10a, The 
boulter tryeth out the branne from the mele. : 

2. A piece of cloth used for sifting; a sieve, 
strainer ; a bolting-machine. Also fig. 

1530 Patscr. 462/1, I boulte meale..in a boulter. 1546 
Lanctey Pot, Verg. De Invent. i. i. 64 b, Bultres of lynnen 
in Spayne. 1564 Baucowin Jfor. Phitos, (Palfr.) 169b, 
Bee not like the Boulter that casteth out the flower and 
keepeth in the bran. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Afen, JV, 11. iii. 81, I 
haue giuen them away to Bakers Wiues, and they haue made 
Boulters of them, 16r6 Surrc. & Markn. Country. Farm 
574 The temze or bolter through which they passe. 1704 
Swirt 7. Tuéd vii, By some called the Sieves and boulters 
of learning. 1880 [. Harpy 7rup.-Afajor II. xxii. 123 
Boh opened the bolter..the result being that a dense cloud 
of flour rolled out. 

b. The fabric used for this purpose. 

x6rz Naworth Househ. Bks. 43, Wj yardes of boulter, ijs. 
vjd. 1754 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype) IT. v. xviii. 382/2 [Duty 
on] Bolters and Bewpers the dozen pieces 1d. , 4 

3. ‘A boulteror a racket to play with, ve¢écce/zm. 
Withals Dzcr. (1634) 615. 

4. Comb., as bolter-cloth. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 125 Searsed through 
lawne, or a fine boulter cloth. 

Bolter”. [f. Bor v.2+-rR1.] 

1. One that bolts or runs; esf. a horse that bolts. 

1840 Tuackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 244 The engine 
may explode..or be a bolter, 1871 Le Fanu Checkmate 
IJ. xiii. 123 Kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers. 

2. One who ‘bolts’ from his party. (U.S.) 

1883 4/¢. Monthty LIL. 327 To whom a ‘scratcher’ or a 
‘bolter’ is more hateful than the Beast. 1884 Aserican 
VIII. 100 To denounce the twenty-seven as bolters from 
their party. Fl : 

Bolter 3, yar. Boun-, Butter, a long fishing line. 

Boltered: sec Blood-boltered (BLOOD sb. 19). 


+Bo'ltering, boultering. Ods. [f. Boirer 
sb.1+-1nG!.] The fabric used tor bolters or sieves. 
1609 C. Butter Fem: Mon, i. (1623) C ij, For the safe- 
guard of your face..provide a purs-hood made of course 


BOLT-HEAD. 


boule 1634 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson MWashingtons 
25 For other boltering and thinne canves. 

Bolt-head, bolt’s-head. Also 7 boult 
head, boulthed. [I. Bort 56.1] 

1. The head (a) of a bolt, or arrow; (b) of a 
bolt for holding parts together. 

c1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 812 //ec cnuspis, a bolthed. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 36 A Bolte hede, capitellnut, 1691 1. 
H[ace] Ace. New Juvent, 20 The Bolt-heads, etc., being 
fairly parcelled. 

2. Chem. A globular flask with a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation. 

1610 B. Jonson d/ch. ut, ti, Blushes the bolts-head ? /éfd. 
iv, iv, ‘his doctor.. Will close you so uch gold in a bolt’s- 
head. 1667 BovLe Orig. Kormes § Qual, Having plac’d 
the mixture in a Bolt-head or Glass-egg with a long neck. 
1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 63 Put it into a large bolt-head, with 
a long neck. 1820 Scott «f640/ xxvi, Crucibles, bolt- 
heads, stoves, and the other furniture of a chemical labora- 
tory. 1877 Grirein Chen. Handdicr, 146. 

+3. A dragon-fly. Obs. 

1668 Witkins Aeal Char. 1. v. § 2. 126 Naked winged 
Insects. _7 Dragon Fly, Bolts head. 

+ Bolting. Also boltin, bolton. [f Bor 
sbh1 (9).J A bundle of straw. 

1784 Twamiey Dairying 129 Take a boltin, or bundle of 
Wheat or Rye-straw. 1886 Blackw. A/ag. Aug. 224 ‘Twenty 
boltings or bundles of straw, tied up from the thrashing 
machine. 

Bolting, boul- (bolting), v4/. 54.1 [f. Bout v.21) 

l. The act of sifting. Sodléngs: the bran or 
coarse meal separated by sifting; siftings. 

a1300 W. De Bisteswortn in Wright Voc. 155 Per bo- 
lenger (g/oss, bultingge) est ceveré La flur. 1338 in Alsen, 
Ripon (1885) 11. 115 Unum inagnum doleum pro bultynges. 
1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. i. 18, Troy. Haue I not tarried? 
Pau. | the grinding ; but youinust tarry the bolting. 1638 
PENKETHMAN Artack, Ab. 1877 Peacock Liucolush. 
Gloss. Boltings, the coarse meal separated from the flour. 

2. fig. Sitting of evidencc, etc.; close scrutiny. 
Boulling out: getting at by sifting. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AM. (1596) 1286/1 ‘he boulting out of 
the true signification of ovgia. 1623 SANDERSON Sernt, 
(1681) I. 88 Means for the boulting out of the truth. 177% 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 256 Among those in opposition, there 
has been of late a good deal of boulting. 

{b. The private arguing of law cases for prac- 
tice. Oéds. 

1598 Stow Surv. tx. (1603) 79 They frequent readings, 
meetings, boltinges and other learned exercises. 1670 
Biount Law Lict., Bolting, at Greys-Inn. The manner is 
thus; An Ancient, and two Barrasters sit a LUdeeS three 
Students bring each a Case, and the Judges chuse which of 
them shall be argued : which done, the Students first argue 
it, then the Barrasters. 

3. Comd., as (in sense 1) dolting-cloth, -house, 
hutch, -machine, -mill, -pipe, -poke, -tub, -tun. 

1452 Vest, Edor. 111. 137, lj *bultynge-clothes, iiijd. ¢ 1500 
‘bid. IV. 192, Xxix yerdes off bowtyng cloth xk/. 1617 
Marxuam Cavaé. in, 38 Boult them through an ordinarie 
bolting cloath. 1885 //arfer’s Alag. July 256/1 The finest 
. silk fabric made is bolting-cloth for the use of millers. 
1532 Hervet tr. Venophon's Househ. (1768) 40 The instru- 
mentes that belonge. .tothe kechin, to the bathe, and to the 
“boultynge house. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4003/4 Wash- 
house, Boulting-house, Bake-house. 1596 Saks. 1 Hen. /V, 
u. iv. 495 That *Boulting-Hutch of Beastlinesse. 1641 
Mitton A nimady. Wks. (1851) 205 Saving this passing fine 
sophisticall boulting hutch. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813 122 It has a pair of stones of about four feet in 
diameter, and a *bolting machine. 1846 G. Wricut Cream 
Sci. Knowd. 49 The bolting-machine of a flour-mill..‘he 
flour is sifted. .through a cloth of a peculiar texture, called 
a bolting-cloth. _ Instead of the cloth, a cylinder formed of 
wire-gauze of different degrees of fineness is sometimes used. 
178 Chron. in Aun, Keg. 139/1 They took an aversion to 
all *bolting-mills, and accordingly destroyed 7 or 8. 1534 
in Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 A *bultynge pipe covend 
with a yarde of canvesse. 1588 Lanc. Wrils (1857) III. 
137 In the backe house «nd brewe house..a boltinge pype 
viujd, 1552 Ilutoet, Bultre, or *bultyng pcke for fyne 
meale. 1530 PatscR. 200/1 *Boultyng tubbe, Asche a bluter. 
1581-2 /av.in Best Karim. Bhs. (1856) 172 In pe bowtinge 
house..one bowting tube. 1485 /uv. in Ripou Ch. Acts 
371, ) “bultington. 

Bo'lting, v4/. 56.2 [f. Bout v.2 +-1NG 1] 

+1. Hasty utterance, sudden blurting out. Ods. 

1692 R. Lestrance Josephus’ Wars. xvii. (1733) 588 The 
Bolting of this Privacy made Herod stark mad. 

2. A sudden starting off; making off, running 
away, flight; (in U. S. politics) sudden secession 
from a political party. 

1820 Scott déo¢ xvii, These pretty wild-geese .. have as 
many divings, boltings, and volleyings. 1860 G. H. K. 
Vacat. Tour. 169 The bolting of the Caithness men from 
the Sutherland men. 1884.4. ¥. Ties, Vhis caucus system 
of ours is a despotism, tempered only by bolting. 

3. Fastening with bolts. 

1856 Kane sivct. Exp. 1. vii. 74 The pintles torn from 
their boltings. 

4. Hasty swallowing. 

1872 Mark Twain /unoc, Abr. xii. 7) No five-minute bolt- 
ings of flabby rolls. 

5. Comd., as bolting-hole, a hole by which to 
bolt or escape; fy. a means of escape. 

co1788 Burke Art. IV. lastings Wks. 1842 XIV. 68 It 
afforded him two bolting holes, By which he is enahled to 
resist the authority of the Company. 1881 Saz. A'ez. No. 

1321, 238 A secluded spot in a clearing, where a bank is 
honeycombed with burrows and bolting-holes. 

Boltless, a. Without a bolt or bolts, not 
formed into bolts, as ‘boltless lightning’. fact. 
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Bo'ltonite. 4/z. A unisilicatc mineral, a 
varicty of lorsterite, found near Bolton, Mass. 
(Dana Afin, 255 ) 

Bolt-rope (bawlt,rdup). Maw. [f. Bour sol 
+Roprr.} ‘A rope sewed all round the cdge of the 
sail, to prevent the canvas from tearing.’ Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 

1626 Carr. Smitn Accid. Vg. Seameni4. 1627 —Seaman's 
Gram, vi. 27 ‘The Bolt ropes are those wherein the sailes 
are sowed. 1762-9 FaLconer SAipwr. nn. 461 ‘The..mizen 
..In fluttering fragments from its bolt-rope fled. 1830 I. 
Taytor The Ship 154. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 82 
The jib was blown to atoms out of the bolt-rope. 

Boltspreet, -sprit, obs. var. of Bowsprit. 

Bolt upright-ness: see Bout adv. 

Bolus (ba lds). Pl. boluses: 7 bolus, 7-8 
bolus’s, 8-9 bolusses. [a. mod.L. 46/us, a. Gr. 
B@Aos clod, lump of carth.} 

1. Aled. A medicine of round shape adapted for 
swallowing, larger than an ordinary pill. (Often 
used somewhat contemptuously.) 

1603 Fromo Montaigne (1634) 554, 1 will not have a 
Bolus, ora glister. 1681 tr. Wedfrs’ Ren. Aled. Wks, Voc., 
Bolus, is a medicine made up into a thick substance to be 
swallow’d not liquid, but taken on a knives point. 1751 
Suenstone Wks, § Lett. II. 178, 1 have been taking 
saline draughts and bolus’s. 1832 ANNA M. Porter //u2- 
gar, Bro, v 53 Physic him to death with pills and boluses. 

Jig. 1637 Bart Monm. Matvezzt's Romulus 229 Cruell 
actions are so many bolus, which are never better taken 
than when wrapt up in gold. 1780 Cowrrr Lett. 3 May, 
Swallowing such boluses as I send you. 1878 Brack Green 
Past. iii.23 Resolved not to swallow your Home Rule bolus. 

2. A small rounded mass of any substance. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 23 The bolus would 
be in danger of falling out of the niouth. 1835 T. Hoox 
G. Gurney (1850) 1. i. 3 A round mirror, encircled with gilt 
boluses. 1 BF, Francis Augtiug i. (1880) 9 A barley-meal 
bolus is the bait for roach. 1881 Sat. Rev. No. 1320, 206 
One leaden bolus of the old ounce-of-lead pattern. 

3. A kind of clay ;= Bour 2 1. 

1682 Grew Anat, Plants 242 Bolus’s are the Beds, or as 
it were, the Materia prima, both of opacous Stones, and 
Metals. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celaud xii. 210 The soil is 
composed of soft bolus full of splinters of trachyte. 

Hence Bolus-ways, -wise, adv., as a bolus. 

1689 Move Seca Chyrurg. Pref., If the Patient cannot 
take a Medecine in one form (as Bolus-waies), 

t+ Bolwaie. Oés. 7A boil. 

1628 P, M(atmeu) Life Seiauvs 88 His face full of pimples 
and Fistulas, knots and bolwaies. 

Bolwark, obs. f. BuLwark. 

Boly, obs. form of Bott v. 
+Bolye. O¢s. rare. [ad. med.L. do/s, a. Gr. 
Bodis sounding-lead.] (See quot.) 

1552 Hutoet, Bolye or plummet whyche mariners vse, do/7s. 
Bolyen, bolyon, obs. forms of Bu.uton, 
Bolyn, var. of BouuEn sé., and obs. f. BowLine. 
Bolys, obs. form of Bu.uace. 

| Bom, boma. Also bomma, aboma. The 
native name in Congo, W. Africa, of ‘a huge non- 
poisonous snake swallowing deer, etc.’ (see Merolla, 
Vocab, Proyart; Cavazzi Congo, Matamba, & An- 

gola; Magyar Sid-Afrika). Apparently carried 
by the Portuguese from Congo to Brazil (Roquete 
has bom béma ‘serpent d’Angola et du Brésil), 
and there applied to the largest boas, in which 
sense it appears in some English works. (The 
history has been traced for us by Dr. . B. Tylon.) 

1864 in WessTER and in other recent Dicts. 

Bom, bomarang, obs. ff. Bust, BoomERANG. 

Bomaree, var. of BUMMAREE. 

Bomb (bpm, bzm), s4. Forms: 6 bome, 7 
bombe, bombo, boom\b, 7- bomb. fa. I. 
bontbe, ad. Sp. boniba (sce first quot.), prob. f. dovz- 
bo ‘a bumming or humming noise ’:—L. domdbus. 
The word is thus ultimately identical with doom. 
Cf. the earlicst Eng. instance dome, directly from 
Sp.; also 17th c, b060 from Sp.orIt. Variously 
pronounced: see the rimes: in the British army 
(bym) is usual.} 

+1. Transl. of Sp. dontha de fuego ‘a ball of 
wilde-fire, Minsheu. Ods. 

1588 R. Parke //fst. Chrua (transl. fr. Span.) 65 They 
vse,.in their wars..many bomes of fire, full of olde iron, 
and arrowes made with powder & fire worke, with the 
which they do much harme and destroy their enimies. 

2. An explosive projectile consisting ofa hollow 
iron sphere filled with gunpowder or some other 
charge, and fired by a fuse ignited in the act of 
discharge from the mortar; a bombshell; now 
gencrally called a she//, 

1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 1937/2 They shoot their Bombes near 
two Miles, and they weigh 250 English Pounds a piece. 
1687 Evetyn sem. (1857, II. 275, | saw a trial of those 
devilish, murdering, mischief-doing engines called bombs, 
shot out of the inortar-piece on Blackheath. 1687 Rvcaut 
flist. Turks 11. 196 The ‘Turks threw. .quantities of Bom- 
boes and Stink-pots. 1692 Siege Lymerick 5, 800 Carts of 
Ball and Boombs. /éid@. 6,600 Booms. @17a1 Prior Alma 
ut. 369 The longitude uncertain roams, In spite of Whiston 
and his bombs. ¢1730 Younc Sea-/"%ece Poems (1757) 1. 
246 A thousand deaths the hursting bomb Hurls from her 
disembowel’d womb. 1829 SoutHey Wve. Dragon iv, The 
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hugest brazen mortar That ever yet fired bomb, Could not 

have check'd this fiendish beast As did that Iloly Thum). 
b. Whalefishery. & harpoon with an explosive 

charge in its head; hence darting-, rocket. bomb. 

1883 /isheries Exhib. Catal, 199 The bomb-lance, darting: 
bomb, and rocket-bomb. 

+3. A mortar, a shell-gun. Ods. rare '. 

1684 J. Peten Stege Vienna gs The enemy. .play'd on us 
with their Cannon and LBeimbs. 

+4. A small war-vessel carrying; mortars for 
throwing bombs. Called more fully 406 gallzot, 
bomb-ketch, bonib-ship, bomb-vessel, and bombard. 

1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4029/3 Portsmouth Bomh. /éid. No. 
3992/3 Iter Majesty's Ships the Afortar and Terror Bombs. 
1747 J. Lino Lett. Navy i. (1757) 21 Vhose who have the 
coinmand of sloops, bombs, fireships. 1806 Duncan Nelson 
45 He proceeded with the Thunder bomb, .to bombard the 
town. 1813 Lxraminer 18 Jan. 47/1, 18 sloops—4 bombs. 

5. Volcanic bomb : a roundish mass of lava thrown 
out of a volcano. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 493, | noticed volcanic 
bombs, that is, masses oflava which have been shot through 
the air whilst fluid and have consequently assumed a 
spherical or pear-shape, 1878 Huxcey //ystogr. 193 Some- 
times the masses of lava... fall as.. volcanic boinbs, 

6. Comtb.,ashomb.baltery,-bed, -cart, -chest, -galliot, 
-quay, -ship, -vessel; bomb-baltered adj., bomb- 
lance, a harpoon with an explosive in its head. 
Sec also Gomn-KETCH, Bomb-PROOF, BomR-sitELL. 

1854 J. Aunotr Nafolcon (1855) I. xxxiv. 533 Having fled 
from their *bomb-battered and burning dwellings. 1695 
Loud, Gaz, No, 3124/2 ‘Vhis day the *Bomb-Battery was 
begun. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 100 The beams 
which support the *bomb-bed in bomb-vessels. 1712 Lovd. 
Gaz. No. 4970/2 Two *Bomb Carts..and five Pieces of 
Ordnance. 1755 Gentl. Afag. XXV. 377 Bomb-carts, filled 
with necessaries for the camp, were likewise sent. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techu., *Bomb-chest, is a kind of chest, 
which being filled with Gunpowder and Bombs..is placed 
under Ground to blow it up into the Air, together with 
those that stand upon it. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5301/2 Some 
*Bomb Galliots. 1751 SMottetrt Per. Pre. (1779) 11. Ixiv. 210 
The entertainers landed at the *bomb-keys. 1695 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3086/2 Iaving been to view the *Bomb ships in 
the Afacse. 1806 Duncan Nelson 136 The bomb-ship and 
schooner gun-vessels made their escape. 1693 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2893/4 *Bomb vessels lately Launch'd. 1828 Srear- 
MAN Srit, Gunuer (article), Bomb- Vessels, 

Bomb (bem, bem), v._ [f. prec.) 

l. trans. To fire bombs at; to bombard. 

1688 I. Crayton in Att. Trans. XVII. 984 The Town 
could never be Bomb’d by Land. @1704 Conner Poems 
Wks, 1722 I. 78 While you Bomb Towns in France. 1797 
Netson in Nicolas Desf. (1846) VII. p. cxlvi, The intention 
of bombing us still goes on. 

2. To throw with violence, let fly. da/, 

Bomb, obs. form of Boom and Bust. 

+Bo-mbace, -ase. O¢s. Forms: 6 bom- 
bags, 6-7 bombase, -bace. [a. OF. bomébace 
cotton, cotton wadding :— late L. dombdce-m, acc. 
of dombax cotton, a corruption and transferred use 
of L. bombyx silk, a. Gr. BopBu§ silkworm, silk.] 

1. The down of the cotton-plant ; raw cotton. 

1553 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 13 This cotton, is 
otherwyse called Somébage or sylke of the trees. /érd. 30 
They tle the postes together with ropes of bombage cotton. 
1578 Lyte Dodoeus vi. xvii. 679 Fayre white cotton, or the 
downe that we call Bombace. 1§79 LancHam Gard. Health 
(1633) 536 The oile is to be taken away with bombase or 
cotton dipt in it. 1 Harincton Schoole Salerne (1624) 
358 To vse garments of Silke or Bombace. ; 

2. Cotton fibre dressed for stuffing or padding 
garments ; cotton-wool, cotton-wadding. 

1s92 Wilts & Inv. N.C, (1860) Il. 212, xx yds. of course 
harden 6s. 6¢. v Ibs. of bombace ss. 1635 J. Havwarp 
Banish'd Virg. 149 A body that needed not the common 
helpes of rectifying its proportion by bombace or the like. 

3. fg. Padding, stuffing: see BomBastT sd. 2b, 3. 

1662 Futcer Worthres (1840) II]. 34 A sermon..to the 
university, the stuff, or rather bombace, whereof we have 
set down in our ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’. 

Bombaceous (bpmbé''fas), &. Bot. [f. mod L. 
bombax (f. L. bombyx silk) + -aczous.] Of or 
pertaining to plants of the genus Bombax, or the 
Silk-cotton family. 

1864 Bates Nat. on Amazon xvi. sao The trees the dome- 
topped giants of the Leguminous and Bombaceous orders. 

+Bombal. Oés. rare—'. [Related to Boms.] 

a16s9 Crevenann Sir J. Presbyter (1677) 6 In Pulpit 
Fire-works, which the Bombal vents. f 

+ Bombance. Oés. [a. F. dombance, variant 

of dobance boastfulness, ostentation: of uncertain 


deriv. : see Littre.] Ostentation, pride. 
¢1325 Coer de L. 4494 Come prykand with bombance. 
Bombard \bem., bu‘mbaid), 54. Forms: 5-7 
bumbard, 6 boumbard, 5-9 bombarde, 6- 
bombard. [a. OF. domébarde ‘a murthering-piece ’ 
\Cotgr.), in med.L. Joméarda, originally a me- 
chanical engine for throwing large stoncs (see Du 
Cange) ; prob. f£, L. domébus a humming noise + 
-arda, {cm. form of Romance suffix -aRp.] 
I. 1. Theearliest kind of cannon, tistially throw- 
ing a stone ball or a very large shot. 
¢ 1430 Lypa. Bohas 1. iti. (1544) 6a, That none engine may 
thereto attayne, Gonne, nor bumbard by nosubtiltie, 1481 
Caxton Reynard 77 All them that ben archers, and haue 
bowes, gonnes, bombardes. .to besiege Maleperduys. 1533 
Lo. Berners F'roiss. |. cxliy. 172 Fortyfied with springalles,, 
? 
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bombardes, bowes, and other artillary. 1573 Sege Edinb 
Castel in Scot. Poems 16th C. (18011 11, 290 The bumbard 
stanis directit fell saeuin. 1623 CockeraM, Bombards, great 
guns. 1664 loddan F. iii, 22 With Bombard shot the walls 
he bet. 1874 Bouter, Arms & Arm, 219 Towards the 
end of the 1gth century pieces called éombardes were in 
existeuce, which threw balls of stone weighing as much 
as 200 Ibs... ‘I’hese heavy boimbards proved to be of very 
little practical use, 

+b. ¢ransf. The ball or stone thrown by a bom- 
bard. Obs. rave. 

1575 CHURCHYARD CAépfes (1817) 153 A kind of shot that 
we great bombards call.. And where that huge and mighty 
stone did fall. .it did great wonders breede. 

+e. Bombarding volley, shot. Obs. rare". 

1809 J. Bartow Colusmbd. vu. 228 Then bids the battering 
floats his labors crown, And pour their bombard on the 
shuddering town. 

2. A bomb vessel or bomb-ketch ; = Bos s6. 4. 

1799 Netson in Nicolas Desf. (1845) IV. 65 Buonaparte 
has passed Corsica in a Bombard, steering for France. 1812 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740, The vessels captured consisted of 
a bombard, a lugger, 3 feluccas. 1860 Ear: Dunponatp 
Autobiog. Seaman \.v.99 A French bombard bore up, 
hoisting the national colours. ; 

+3. A leather jug or bottle for liquor; a black- 
jack. Probably from some resemblance to the 
early cannons. Ods. exc. /Zist, 

1599 Suaks. 1 Hex. JV, 1. iv. 497 That huge Bombard of 
Sacke. 1610 — Tem. u. ii. 20 Like a foule bumbard that 
would shed his licquor. 1635 Heywoop Philocoth., The 
great black jacks and bombards at the Court, which, when 
the Frenchmen first saw, they reported .. that the English- 
men used to drink out of their bootes. 

+b. fig. A toper. Ubs. See also Bumparp. 

1617 J. Vavior in Skaks. C. Praise 126 This bezzeling 
Bombards longitude, latitude, altitude, and crassitude, 

+I. 4 A deep-toned wooden musical instru- 
ment of the bassoon family. Ods. Also BomMBaRDo. 

1393 Gower Conf. II1. 358 Suche a soune Of bombarde 
and of clarioune. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 1072 With 
pypes, organsand bumbarde. 1878 Sratuam in Grove Dict. 
us. 1. 151 A class of instruments named bombards, pom- 
mers, or brummers.. seems to have been the immediate 
predecessor of the bassoon. 

III. 5. Comd., as + bombard-like adv. ; +bom- 
bard-man, a servant who carried out liquor to 
customers, a pot-boy; t bombard-phrase (trans. 
of L. ampulla), inflated language, bombast. 

1664 Floddax F. vi. 53 Bombard like, did boasts discharge. 
a 1616 B. Jonson Love Restored 86 A bombard man, that 
brought bouge for a Countrey Lady or two that fainted. 
1640 — Horace's Ars Poet. V11.173\N.) They..must throw 
hy ‘Their bombard-phrase, and foot and half-foot words. 

Bombard (bjmbaud), v. [f. F. domébarder 
(16th c.) ‘to discharge a bumbard, to batter or 
murder with bumbards’ (Cotgr.), f. dovzbard sb. : 
see prec. It has no immediate relation to omd.] 

tl. zutr. To fire off bombards or heavy guns. 
Obs. (exc. as absol. use of 2.) 

1598 FLorio, Sbombardare, to shoote off peals of guns, to 
bombard. [1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3096/3 Colonel Richards, 
with nine English Bomb Vessels .. began to Bombard. } 

2 trans. To batter with shot and shell; to as- 
sault with ordnance so as to destroy, disable, or 
reduce to submission. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2211/3 General Caraffa is making 
Preparations to bombard Agria. 1692 Siege Lymerick 7 
We still continued to Batter and Bombard the Town very 
furiously. 1813 Wetiincton Let, in Gurw. Disp. X1, 33 
Ifthe town is to be bombarded, it may as well be done from 
the sand hills. 1858 Froupe //ist, Eng. IV. 427 The ad- 
miral..thouglhit they might anchor and bombard the town. 

b. fig. To assail with persistent force or violence. 

1765 Fatconer Demag. 405 Where fulminating, rumbling 
eloquence .. bombards the sense. 1853 BriGHT Adyiss. 
Jews Pari. in Sp. (1876) 527 Go on year after year bom. 
barding the Lords with this Jew bill. a 1884 M. Pattison 
‘fem. 332 Milton. . bombarding Salmasius with foul epithets. 

3. Cookery. To stuff .a fillet of veal). 

1769 Mes Rarrary Lug. /ousekpr. (1778) 93 Bombarded 
Veal. Cut the bone nicely out of a fillet, a 1837 Dis- 
RAELI Venetia 1, iv. (1871) 15 The tempting delicacies of 
bombarded veal. "i 

Bombarder b/mba-idaz). [f. prec. vb.+-ER!, 
or ad. F. dombardicr (16th c. in Littré).] He who 
er that which bombards; a bombarding vessel. 
In carly use = BoMBARUIER, 

1583 Exec. Treason (1675) 29 The Popes Canonists being 
as his Bombarders, do make his Excommunications. -appear 
fearful, 1808 Winterean in Codlett’s Parl. Deb, (1808: X. 
729 Vhe bombarders of Copenhagen. 1866 Daily Tel, June 
Stopped the bombardment by sinking the bombarder. ; 

+ Bomba rdical, a. Obs, [f. Bomparn sd. + 
-IcAu.] ‘Thundering, or roaring like a piece of 
ordnance.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656, 

¢ 1645 Llowet Lett. (1650) 11. 72 Ie that entitles himself 
Most Puissant and Highest Monarch of the Turks ..with 
other such bombardical} titles. 

Bombardier ibpm-, bembaidies). [a F. 
bombardier, {. bombard: see WoMBARD and -1ER,] 

+ 1. A soldier in charge of a boinbard, an artilleiy- 
man. Ods. or arch. q 

1560 Wnittnorne Arte Warre (1573) 82 Smithes, Masons, 
Ingeners, Bombardiers. 161x Cotcr., Bombardier, a bom- 
bardier or gunner that vseth to discharge murthering peeces; 

nd, more generally, any gunner. 1691 LutrreLe Brief 

Aed. (1857) Il. 292 Our bombardeers are to practice the 
throwing bombs on ship board, 1709 Tatler No.88 P3 The 
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bombardier tosses his balls into the midst of acity. 1779 
G. Smitu 3/21, Dict, 1836 Marryat Jfidsh. Easy xxxix, 
Her two brothers are lieutenants in the bombardiers. 

2. sfec. ta. in 17th and 18th c.: One of the 
master-gunner’s men, employed more especially 
about the mortars and howitzers. Ods. 

1688 List of (Fas. [1's) Artillery Train, Firemaster to 
Trayne, Chief Bombardier, 12 Bombardiers, Chief Petardier, 
4 Petardiers. 1746 Nep. Cond. Sir F. Cope 55 He gave the 
Witness a Bombardeer and four Gunners. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (1789) Y y iijb, He has also the command of 
the gunners, matrosses, and bombardiers, [1855 SARGENT 
Braddock's Exped, 136 A matross is an artillery soldier of 
a rank inferior to the bombardier or gunner.] Ae 

b. In the British army: A non-commissioned 
officer in the artillery. Several are attached to 
each battery of aitillery. - 

1844 Queen's Regul. Ord. Army 4, Bombardiers of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery rank .as Corporals. 

+3. A bomb-ship. Ods. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2142/2, 20 Men of War, 2 Fire-Ships 
and 3 Bombardiers. 

4. Comb, as bombardier beetle, a genus of 
beetles (especially Brachinus crepitans) which, 
when irritated, eject fluid with a sharp report and 
blue vapour; + bombardier-galliot, a kind of 
bomb-vessel. 

1802 Binctey 4x7, Biog. (1813) 111. 147 The bombardier, 
or exploding beetle..When 1t is touched, we are surprised 
with a noise resembling the discharge of a musket in minia- 
ture, during which a blue smoke may be seen to proceed 
from its extremity. 1861 Huwme tr. M/oguin-Tandon 11 iv. 
i. 214 The. . Bombardier Beetles discharge a still more offen- 
sive fluid. 1805 Chvox. in Ann. Reg. 391/2 A large flotilla 
..of Bomba[r]dier galliots, gun sloops and flat bottomed 
vessels completely armed. 

Bombarding (bgmbaudin), vb/. sé. [f. Bom- 
BARD v@ +-ING1] An assailing with shot and 
shell ; a bombardment. 

1687 Lond. Gaz, No, 2226/2 The preparations for the Bom- 
barding of Agria. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 31 
The present perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, bombard- 
ing, mining. 1880 M Cartuy Ozun Times Il. xlv. 357 
‘There were more murders and more bombardings yet. 

Bombardment (bfmbi rdmént). [f. BomBarp 
v.+-MENT.] Tne process of bombarding ; con- 
tinuous attack upon a place with shot and shell. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3807/3 Which gives us great Appre- 
hensions of a Bombardment. 1790 Beatson Nav. § AZil. 
Mem. U1. 402 To destroy these vessels... by means of a bom- 
bardment. 1813 WeLtincton Le?. in Gurw. Disp. X1. 33 
‘The Bombardment answered no purpose whatever, except- 
ing to destroy the town. 

| Bomba rdo. [lIt.: ‘a certain wind instru- 
ment resembling the oboe.’] = BomBarD sé. 4. 

Bo'mbardon,-one. A/us. (a. It. bombardone, 
augmentative form of éombardo.] A brass in- 
strument of the trumpet-kind, in tone resembling 
an ophicleide ; also a bass reed-stop on the organ. 

1856 Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berlioz’ /ustrument. 176 The 
Bombardon .. is a low instrument without keys and with 
three cylinders. 1876 Hires Cateck. Organ x. (1878) 71 
Bombardone, Bombaridon, Bombarde, a reed-stop of metal 
or wood, 1880 Grove Dict Afus. 1.259 Bombardon, bombard 
-- were originally names of the different varieties of the oboe 
or bassoon family ; the bombardon, or largest instrument, 
reaching to contra F, Fromthese the name was transferred 
to a bass reed-stop on the organ, with 16-foot tone. 

+Bombase, v. Ods. Also 6 bum-, boombas ; 
pa. pple. bombast. [f. BomBacr sé.: stress orig. 
on the last, and afterwards on the first syllable.] 

1. trans. To stuff with cotton-wool ; to pad. 

1558 itl of R. Lee (Somerset Ho.), My doublett of sacke 
clothe that is bumbased. 1598 Forio, /sbottire. .to stuffe, 
to quilt, to bumbase. 

b. jig. and ¢fransf. To stuff, pad. 

1572 Gascoicne Voy. Holland in Southey Com.pl. Bk. 
Ser. th. (1849) 311 They march bumbast with buttered beer. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb., The camel... is bunibast 
upon the backe for bearing of burdens. 

2. To stop (the ears) as with cotton-wool. 


1583 Stanyuurst “2neid wv. 107 What reason him leadeth 
to iny suite too boombas his hearing ? 


Bombase, variant of BuMBACE sé. 

Bombase, -baze, variants of Bumpaze. 

Bomba ‘sic, a. rare. [f. BomBace (or BomBASIE) 
+-1C; perh. referring to the colour of Nankeen 
cotton, or tof raw silk.) Of a pale yellow or 
straw colour ; bombycinous. 


1825 J. Fossrooxe Observ. Pathel. Relat. 53 Skin ofa Bom- 
basic tint. /béd 62 A fine straw-coloured or bombasic tint. 


ti Bombasie. Oés. Also 6 bombezie. [va- 
riant of BoMBACE or BombasinE,] 
1. Raw cotton, cotton- wool. 


1576 Baker Gesner’s Jewell IT]calth 189b, A feather or 
fine bombasie wette in the oyle. 1578 Ly1e Dedoens vi. 
xlvi, 719 Dip a little Cotton or Bombasie in the sayde 
milke, and lay it to your tooth. 

2.= BOMBASINE 2. 


1588 Accord in Law Memorials Pref. 33 note, 3 elles of 
bombezie. 


Bombasine (bpm-, bumbazin). Forms: 6 
bombasyne,6-9-in,7 bumbazine,7-9 bombazin, 
8 bumbasine, 8-9 bombazeen, yg bombazine, 7- 
bombasine. [a. IF. dombasin, ad. late L. bom- 
basinum, var. of bombycinum (Isidore) a silk tex- 
ture, neuter of bombpernus silken, f. bombyx, -jcem 
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silk-worm, silk. On the later transfer of bombyx, 
bombax, and its derivatives to ‘tree-silk’ or cotton, 
bombasin was also applied to cotton fabrics, ‘fus- 
taine ou bombasin, et toute autre chose faicte dc 
coton, aydinume’, R. Estienne Petzt Dict.] 

+1. Raw cotton ; = BomBace 1. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades W. Jud... u. (Arb.) 69 marg., This 
Cotton the Spaniardes call A/dzodon & the Italians Bowm- 
basine, 1580 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Du Bombasyn, 
Bombasin, cotton. ; 

2. A twilled or corded dress-material, composed 
of silk and worsted; sometimes also of cotton 
and worsted, or of worsted alone. In black the 
material is much used in mourning. 

1572 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 1. 373 One doblat of white 
bombasyne. 1611 Corer., Benson the stuffe Bumba- 
zine; or any kind of stuffe that’s made of cotton, or of 
cotton and linnen, 1660 Acé 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Bora- 
toes or Bombasines—narrow the single piece not above 15 
jens vjd. 1747 Mrs, Detany A vfobiog, 1861) I. 478 Black 

ombazeen will do very well in a sack. 1789 Woxcort (P. 
Pindar) Exfost. Ode xv.Wks. 1832 II. 248 In Sorrow’s dismal 
crape or bombazeen. 1820 Miss Mitrorpin L’Estrange Life 
(1870: II. iv.8 3 Crape and bombazin and broad-hemmed frills. 
1831 G. Porter Silk Mani. 299 Bombasin. .atwilled manu- 
facture, having its warp of silk, and its shoot of worsted, 

b. attrzb. and comb. 

1666 Perys Diary (1879) HI. 494 Putting on my black 
stuffe bombazin suit. 1766 AnstEY Bath Guide x1. (1804) 
94 Who is that bombazine lady so Bay, So profuse of her 

eauties, in sable array? 1819 P. O. Loud. Directory 19 
Bombazeen Manufacturers. /b2d. 144 Bombazeen-dressers, 

+ Bombasing, s+. Obs. In 6 bum-. [f. Bou- 
BASE v. + -ING1.] 

1, =BomBasIneE 2 (perh. a corruption), 

158) Barer A/v. Bumbasing or anything made of cotten. 

2. Padding with bombace. 

1598 FLorio, /ibottitura..a quilting, a bumbasing. 

Bombast (bym-, bambast), sd. Forms: 6 
bom-, bumbaste, 6-8 bumbast, 6- bombast. [A 
variant of BomBace, bombase (F. bombace), in 16th ec. 
pronounced (bomba's), the / being either simply 
phonetic (the converse of dass, bast) or perhaps 
influenced by the pa. pple. dombast of BoMBASE v. 
Originally accented on second syllable, as still in 
Byron: but already in Shakspere on the first. 
Most dictionaries make the first syllable bym-, 
but contemporary usage favours bym-.] 

+1. The soft down of the cotton-plant ; raw 
cotton ; cotton-wool. Oés. 

1568 T. HoweEtt Ard, Amitic (1879) 61 From all meate 
soft, as wooll and flaxe, bombaste and winds that bloe. 1582 
Hester Secr Phtorav. . xx. 99 Wet a little Bumbast in 
our Caustick. 1597 Gerarp /erbad 11. cccxxxv. gor Called 
in English & French, Cotton, Bombaste & Bombace. 1615 
G.Sanpys 7vazv.15 The head [of the Cotton plant}. .ripen- 
ing breakes, and is deliuered of a white soft Bombast. 1665 
G. Havers P. della Valles Trav, 23 Which linnen. .is alto- 
gether of Bumbast or Cotton, ithere being no Flax in India). 

+ b. attrib. Cotton. Obs. 

1599 Hakzuyt Voy. I1.1. 222 Scarlet, or white Bumbast 
cloth. 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft 15 You bombast cotten- 
candle queane. 1653 UrquHart AXadedais in, xii. (1737) HI. 
139 The bumbast and cotton bushes. 

+ 2. Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing for 
clothes, ctc. Os. exc. Hist. 

1572 Gascoicne &. Withipoll, To stuff thy doublet full 
ofsuch bumbaste. 1601 R. J. Avxgd. & Coma. 140 lacks 
quilted with bombast to resist arrowes. 1685 Crowne S77 
C. Nice u. 18 For the inside; do you like much bombast, 
inadam? 1849 Alem. Kirkaldy of Gr. viii. 77 Their large.. 
trunk-hose, being quilted and stuffed with bombast. 

tb. fg. Padding, stuffing ; stopping of the ears. 

1575 Gascoicne Is. (1587) 83 It hath ro bumbast now, 
but skin and bones. 1588 Suaxs, ZL. L. L. v. ii. 791 As 
bumbast and as lining to the time. 1631 Celestina x. 120 
Frame. .for your eares the bumbast or stuffing of sufferance 
and bearing. : ; 

3. fig. Inflated or turgid language ; high-sound- 
ing language on a trivial or commonplace subject ; 
‘fustian’; ‘tall talk’. [This sense has been erro- 
neously supposed to have originated in the name of 
Paracelsus (P. A. T. Bombast von Hohenheim).] 

1589 NasHe in Greene A/enapkon (Arb.) Ded. 6 To out- 
brave better pens with the swelling bumbast of a bragging 
blanke verse. a 1625 FLetTcHER Chances v. iit, I like his 
words well; there's no bombast in’em. 1710 Pore Le¢t. 
Wks. 1736 V. 107 The ambition of surprising a reader, is 
the true natural cause of all fustian, or bombast in poetry. 
1762 Kames Elem, Crit, iv. (1833) 124 False sublime known 
by the name of bombast. x8zx hives Hints from Hor. 44 
Another soars, inflated with bombast. 1850 KincsLey 4/2. 
Locke xxxiii. (1879) 342 Their eloquence is all bombast. 

b. trans. 

1817 Cotreriwce Biog. Lit. 221 What might be called 
mental bombast, as distinguished from verbal. x82 Craic 
Lect. Drawing iv. 213, [have insuperable objections to this 
sort of bombast in painting. 

Bombast, v. arch. [f. prec. sb., which see for 
pronunciation: in the vb. the accent is more fre- 
quently on the final syllable.] 

+1. To stuff, pad, or fill out with cottor-wool, 
or the like. Ods. 

1565 JewrL Repl, /fardiug (1611) To Rdr. 2 To couer 
the sinalnesse .. of their bodies, [he] had bomebastec, ord 
embossed out their coates. 1576 GascoiGNe Steve Gl. Epil. 
82 [They } bumbast, bolster, frisleand perfume. 1650 BuLwer 
Anthropomet. xvi. 162 They bumbast their Doublets, 1820 


BOMBAST. 


Scorr Addot xv, My stomach has no room for it; it is .. too 
well bumbasted out with straw and buckram. 

2. fig. and transf, To stuff, swell out, inflate. 

1566 § UDLEY Seneca’s Medea (1581) 136 Her hawty breast 
bumbasted is wyth pryde. 1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 
58 The first should have his gut bombasted with beef. 1607 
Cnapman Bussy D’ Amb. Plays 1873 11. 43 A great man.. 
that by his greatnesse Bumbasts his private roofes, with 
public riches. 1624 ‘IT. Scorr Vo.r Dei 68 A place and people. 
that .. bombasted their reputations with the winde of com- 
plement. 1633 Hevwoop xg, Trav. Prol, Not so much.. 
As Song, Dance, Masque, to bumbaste out a Play. 18zz 
Sovtuey in QO. Kev. XXVII. 34 The want of incidents ,. 
he has endeavoured to supply by invention, aud in bom- 
basting the fable with machinery. 

b. ‘To swell out, render grandiose (a speech or 

literary composition) with bombastic language. 

1573 R. Scot /lop Gard. (1578) :pist., Not bumbasting 
the same with the figures and flowers of eloquence. 1§99 
Br. Hatt SaZ. 1. iv.g Then strives he to bumbast his feeble 
lines With farre-fetcht phrase. 1603 Fiorio Joxtaiyne 1. 
xxv. (1632) 83 That doth .. bumbast his labours with high 
swelling and heaven-disimbowelling words. 


Bombast, ///. z. Also 6 7 bumbast(e. 
[pa. pple. of BomBAse v, to stuff; but in later use 
hardly separable from the sb, used uférz6.] 


+1. Stuffed, padded, puffed out. Oés. 

1575 GascoicneE !Vés. (1587) 157 Hys bombast hose wyth 
linings manifold. 1656 Artif. //auclsomencss 44 A bumbast 
or bolstered garment. 

2. fig. Puffed, empty, inflated; over-elaborate. 

Of language: Turgid, grandiloquent, bombastic. 
. 1604 Suaks. Off, 1.t. 13. A bumbast circumstance, Horribly 
stufft with Epithites of warre. 1616 Pasguil §& Nath. 1. 
316, 1 doe hate these bumbaste wits, That are puft vp with 
arrogant conceit. 1674 R. Goverey /1y. § Dis Physie 122 
He scorns to be frightened at a Bombast word, or Fustian 
Term. 1781 Gisnon Decé. § /. (1802) VI. 134 uote, Forty 
bombast Innes. 1834 /raser's Mag. X. 435 A frothy, verbose, 
and bombast writer. 184z Maittanp Noles §c. 1.26. 

Bombast(e, variant of BumBasrE v. Oés. 

Bombasted, ///. a. [f. BomBast v., which see 
for ie ape 

+1. Stuffed or padded with cotton-wool ; puffed 
out. Oés. 

1583 Srupees Anat, dus. (1877) 55 Stuffed, bombasted 
and sewed. 1621 Maruwam Country. Content. (1649) 111 
Which Hats are soft bumbasted roules of leather. 1626 
T. H. Caussiu’s Holy Crt, 224 Your garments playted, bum- 
basted, loose hanged. 

2. Inflated, turzid (language). arch. 

1589 PUTTENHAM Ling. Poeste (Arb.) 266 Vsing such bom- 
basted wordes, as seeme altogether farced full of winde. 
1631 R. H. Arraiguma. Whole Creat, xi. § 1.99 With brag- 
godokean and bumbasted words. 1829 SouTHey in Q. Kev. 
XX XIX. 103 The bombasted heroics of Dryden's tragedy. 

+3. Characterized by bombast. Ods. 

a1619 Fotuersy A theomm, 11. i. §8. (1622) 190 Leontinus 
Gorgias, that bombasted Sophister. 1620 MetTonx 4 strolog, 
15 ‘The souldiers bumbasted ‘Tongue. 

+ Bombaster (see the vb.). Oés. 
+-ER1.}] One who stuffs or pads. 

1611 Corcr., Emdbourrenur,a stuffer, bumbaster or puffer up 
of things with flocks, etc. 1708 MotTeux Rabelais Pantag. 
Prognost. v, Stuffers and Bumbasters of Pack-saddles. 

Bombastic (bémbe'stik), a. [f. BomBast 54. 
+ -1¢.] 

1. Of the nature of bombast ; inflated, turgid. 

1704 Avy fo Rehearsal Pref. 4 Outdoing them in their 
Bumbastick Bills. 1756 Nucent WMontesquivnu’s Spir. Laws 
xxvin. i, Frivolous in the substance, and bombastic in the 
style, 1855 Macauray ist. Eng. 1V. 600. 1861 ‘T'uttocu 
Eng, Purtt, ii. 326 His bombastic words signify nothing. 

2. Given to the use of bombastic language. 

1727 De For //ist. Appar. iv. (1840) 30 A certain bom- 
bastic Author. 1864 KincsLey Rou. & Teut. iii. 59 Claudian, 
the poet, a bombastic panegyrist of Roman scoundrels. 

Bomba:stical, «. [f. as prec.+-1caL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the padding of garments. 

1650 Butwer Authropomet. xix. 195 If they be not cor- 
pulent [they] counterfeit (it} by the fale dissiniula- 
tion of their garments. 

2. = BoMBASTIC. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. Pref. 7 Barbarismes .. fit only 
for the bombasticall Anatomy of Paracelsus. 1858 Hacrin 
in Grosart’s Spenser (1882) 111. Introd. 94 He was. .pedantic 
and bombastical. 

Bomba‘stically, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly¥?.] In 
a bombastic manner, with bombastic language. 

1803 E£:din. Rev. 11. 103 We are bombastically told that 
all the outcry.. arose from the new philosophy. 1853 
F. W. Newman //orace 31 The strife between the two is 
bombastically terrific. 

+ Bombasting, v//. sé. Ods. [f. BomBast v. 

+-1nG!.] Padding. 

1603 FLorio Voxlaigne (1634) 623 The bombasting of my 
doublet, serves me now for no more use then a stomacher. 
1611 Cotcr., Embourrement, a stuffing, or bumbasting with 
flockes, haire, etc. 

Bombastious, a. ? Obs. rare. [f. BomBast sé. 

+-10Us.] Of or pertaining to cotton. 

3824 Gatt Rothelan 11. 1. i. 98 ‘The spindle. .drawing in 
the bombastious rowan, and growing thicker and thicker. 

+ Bombastly, adv. Obs. =BoMBASTICALLY. (In 
H. Walpole ) 

+Bombastry. O0¢s. rare—'. [f. BomBast sd. 

+-RY.} Bombastic composition. 

1704 Swiet 7. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 27 Bombastry and buf. 
foonry, by uature lofty and light, soar highest of all. 


{f. as prec. 
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Bombax (bginbecks). [Altered from L. doméby.x 
raw silk; sce Bompace.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Stevcudiacew), which bear a fruit con- 
taining seeds surrounded bya beautiful silky fibre ; 
esp. 4. Ceiba, the Silk-cotton tree of West Indies. 

1834 Vat. Philos. WW. Phys. Geog. (U. K.S.) 46 Hum- 
boldt measured .. a bombax ceiba more than 120 feet high. 
1863 Wanderings W. Africa 1. 143 Scattered with tall 
Bentangs or Boimbax trees. 1884 Lid. Rev. July 159 
Stately bomhaxes, flecked with the snowy tufts of their 
bursting seed-pods. 

Bombax, obs. f. Bombyx. 

Bombazeen, -zin(e, var. of BuMBASINE, 

Bomb-boat, obs. form of BumBoar, 

Bombed (bemd, bgmbéd), pp/. a. rare. [ad. 
F. bombé rounded like a bomb.] Rounded, convex. 

1872 Browninc Fiyiue |x. 22 That bombéd brow, that 
eye, a kindling chrysopras, Beneath its stiff black lash. 

Bombic (bembik), a. [f. L. domd-yx silk-worm 
(sec Bombyx) + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
silk-worm ; as in domdbic acid, an acid secreted by 
the silk-worm, now believed to be nearly pure 
acetic: aeid (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1816 Mrs. Marcer Conv. Chem, (1841) 11. 335, 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 47/1 ‘Vhere are also certain acids 
almost peculiar to individual animals, such as the bombic, 

+ Bombice. 0és. rare. [var. of BumMBACcE, con- 
formed to L. dombyx, bombycem.] Raw cotton. 

1ssg Morwync £vonyi.6 Putting wull of woode, or bom- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludel. 

Bombilate (be mbileit), v. vare—°. [f. reputed 
L. *sombilire, an erroneous reading (commonly 
accepted in med. L.) of bomdbitdre to hum, buzz, 
f. bombus hum, buzz.) intr. To hum, to buzz. 

Only in mod. Dicts. 

Bombilation (bgmbilé'fan). Also 7 bom- 
bulation. [f. as pree.: see -aTion. The L. word 
is bombitatio.} Humming, buzzing, droning sound. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 89 How to abate the 
vigour thereof, or silence its bombilation, a way is promised 
by Porta, 1656 Biount Glossogr., Bourbilation, a humming 
as of Bees. Val. Err. 1885 Pall Mall G. 17 Feb. 2 A con- 
certo of regurgitations and nasal bombilations. 

Bombill, bomble, obs. forms of BuMBLE. 

Bo'mbinate, v. [f. L. dombindre a corrupt or 
doubtiul variant of bomdbitdre, or bombisdre; see 
BomBiLaTE.] To buzz, make a buzzing noise. 

(RaBecais u, vil, Questio subtilissima, utrum chimera in 
vacuo bombinans possit comedere secundas intentiones. (In 
ridicule of the subtle discussions of the Schoolmen.)} 1880 
Swinsurne Study Shaks, iii. 199 ed. 2) As easy and as pro- 
fitable a problem to solve the Rabelaisian riddle of the 
bombinating chimera. 1880 Daly News 21 June The 

ower of a chimzra bombinating ina vacuum to eat second 
intentions is scarcely less suggestive of a. .solution. 

Bombination (bgmbiné! fon). [vbl. sb. from 
prec.; cf. BomBitation.] Buzzing, humming. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Lutomol, (1843) 11. xxiv. 304 The larger 
humble-hees, whose bombination, booming, or bombing, 
may be heard from a Considerable distance. 

Bombing (bemin, ba'min), vé/. sb. [f. Boma v. 
+-INGl] Anattacking with bombs; bombarding. 

169: Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 195 The bombing of 
which had cost them a good summ of noneyand men. 1719 
D’'Urrey Ped/s (18721 11. 129 The General would leave Bomb 
ing, Of Towns in hot Campaigns. 

Bombing, obs. form of Boomine, 

+ Bo‘mb-ketch. 0és. [See Boms and Kercu.] 
A small ketch-rigged vesscl, carrying one or two 
mortars for bombarding. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2862/2 Several Bomb-ketches, Fire- 
ships, ete. 1762 Gent/, May. 341 Four French men of war 
and a bomb-ketch, entered the bay. 1830 I. TayLor 7/e 
Ship 105 The bomb-ketch is contrived to carry one mortar, 
but is yet enough of a ship to bear the sea. 1875 Johnson's 
New Univ. Cyct. (New York) I. 548/1 Bomd-ketch, an ob- 
solete form of mortar-vessel .. nearly seventy feet long and 
drew eight or nine feet of water. It..carried two mortars. 

Bombo, Bomboat, var. of Bumso, BusmBoat. 

Bombous (by'mbes, ba'mbas), a. [In sense 1, 
f. L. dombus, a. Gr. BopBos boom, hum +-ous: in 
sense 2 f. Bomb sé.] 


+1. Booming, humming. Oés. 

1715 tr. Panctrolius Rerum Mem. 1, 1, xii. 202 The 
Indians .. beating.. Drums .. made an horrible Noise, and 
a Bombous kind of Sound. /déd. 1. xviii. 383 Call’d Bom- 
barda:, from the bombous kind of Noise they make. 

2. Convexly rounded; having the shape of a 
fragment of a bomb or sphere. 

1878 Bett Geeendauer’s Anat, 423 In some parts as, for 
example, on the head, they often have a bombous surface, 
and are set irregularly. 1882 in Frud. Linn, Soc. XVI. 195 
Dorsal profile rather high and bombous over the disk. 

Bo'mb-proof, @. and sé. [sce PRoor.] 

A. adj. Strong enough to resist bombs or shells. 

1755 Geutl Mag. XXV. 390 There is no magazine bomb- 
proof. 1858 Beveripck //ist. /udia V1. vin. viii 518 The 
oe mosque, which was supposed to be bomb-proof. 1862 

*, GrieritHs a rfid, Mau. (ed. 9) 248 Casemates. .are made 
bomb. proof. 

B. sé. Komb-proof shelicr or structure. 

sain J. Bartow Codumé, vit. 618 And housed in bomb- 
proofall the host she bore. 18z1 WeLuINGTON ef. in Gurw. 
Disp. V11. 262, 1 do not think bomb proof absolutely neces- 
sary. 1861 Russece in 7#mes 1x June, We entered a lofty 
bomb-proof, which was the bed-room of the commanding 


BON. 


officer, 1870 Daily News 12 Nov., In the rear of the bomb- 
proofs..were the earthworks. .for batteries of field guns. 

Bomb-shell (bzin-, bgm,fel). = Bos 2. 

1708 F.ond. Gas. No. 4467/3 Kill'd .. by a piece of Bomb- 
Shell. 1860 Motiry Nether. (1868) II. xiv. 206 The famous 
.. letter, which descended like a bombshell, in the midst 
of the decorous council-chamber. 

|| Bombus (bymbds). [L. bomdus boom, hum.] 

L. Med. A humming or buzzing noise in the in- 
testines, ears, cte. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp. s.v. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Bombus, a ringing noise in the ears. Alsoa sonorous move- 
ment of flatus in the intestines. F P 

+2. ‘In inusic, an artificial motion with the 
hands, imitating, in cadence and harmony, the 
buzzing of bees.’ Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753. Obs. 

3. Entomol. The genus of insects containing the 
humble-bees. 

+Bombycine (bgmbisin), a. Ods. 
bombycinus, f. bombyx silk-worm, silk.] 

1. Silken, silk; also as sé., a silk fabric. 

1599 Ilaxiuvt boy. II. it. go Let vs proceed vnto the Silke 
or Bombycine fleece, whereof there is great plentic in China, 
1730-6 BaiLey, Boméyciue, Silk Yarn or silken Cloth, silken. 

2. Of cotton, of paper made of cotton. 

1886 W. M. Linpsay in sicad. 4 Dec. 382/1 In No. 973 we 
have the oldest dated bombycine (7. e. cotton paper) MS... 
No. 1196, a cotton-paper MS., with leaves enlarged by linen- 
paper borders, 

+ Bombycinous (hymbirsinas’, 2. Obs, [f. L. 
bombycin-us silken + -OU8.] 

1. Made of silk, silken. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1721 in Baitey. ; 

2. Of a pale yellow colour, like the silk-worm 
before it spins. 

1794-6 Ie. Darwin Zoor. (1801) 11. 5 What is peculiar to this 
disease .. is the bombycinous colour of the skin, which like 
that of full-grown silkworms, has a degree of transparency 
with a yellow tint. ¢ 2820 ‘I’. Sanpwitns Venous Congest. 10 
That pale sickly hue which Darwin calls bombycinous. 

1 Bomby'lious, a. Obs. [f. L. bombylius, a. 
Gr. BopBuaiés a humble-bee or other buzzing insect 
(f. BopBos boom, hum), now made the generic 
name of a dipterous insect, the Humble-bee Fly.] 
Buzzing, humming, like a large bee. 

1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. ww. xiv. 249 The Horse Fly .. 
is vexatious to horses—not by stinging them, but only by 
their bombylious noise. [mispr. dombylicus; bombilious is 
au error of recent Dicts.} 

|| Bombyx (be'mbiks). Also 5 bombax. [L. 
bombyx (in med.L. dombax), a. Gr. BopBu§ the 
silk-worm, silk.] 

1. ‘The silk-worm, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xviu. xviil. (1495) 777 The 
Bombax fyrste cometh forth as a worme.. that gnawyth 
caul leuys and vyne leuys..and weuyth webbes as spynners 
doo. 1753 CuHampers Cycl. Supp., Bombyx is..a name 
giventothesilk-worm. 1837-40 HAtipurtonC lockuz, 1862) 47. 

+2. Raw silk. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xy. xciil. (1495) 524 In Mau- 
ritanea growen wonder hie trees .. as it were wyth heere or 
wyth wulle.and therof ben clothes made by crafte: as it 
were bombax. 

3. Zt. A genus of moths, of which the most 
important is the Silk-worm moth (Sombyx mori). 
Sometimes any moth of the sub-order Lomébycina. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool § 710 The genus Bombyx is one of 
great interest and importance. 1857 J. Greene Pufa Dig- 
ging2: The collector in want of any particular 1ree-feeding 
Bombyx or Noctua. 

+4. (See quot.) Obs. 

1658 RowLanp Vouffet's Theat. Jus. 930 The Bombyx .. 
is a creature resembling the Wasp, of a black hue, having 
astinglike asthe Wasphath. 1753 Cnambers Cych Supp. s.v. 

Bome, bomme, obs. forms of Bows, Boost. 

Bomerang, obs. form of BOOMERANG. 

Bomespar (bévmspi1), Also 8 bomspare. 
{f. Du. doom tree, pole+spar spar.] ‘A spar of 
a larger kind.’ Smyth Sas/or’s Word-b&. 1867. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Bomespars the hundred, 
containing 120. 1727 W. Matnwer Fay. Man's Contp. 410 
For which they import .. Bomspares. 

Bominable, aphetic form of ABOMINABLE, 

+ Bomination, a. Ods. [Aphetic form of 
ABOMINATION, used attrib.] Abominable. 

1589 //ay any Work 1844) 10 By reason of his tomination 
learning. 1599 CHapman /laan. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 
1, 106 O bommination Idole, Ile none of them. 

Bommeree, variant of BuMMAREE. 

|| Bon (bon), 2. The French word for * good’; 
adopted in ME. from OF., in the form don, dove, 
Loon, q.v.; also used in certain French phrases. 

Bon-accord (bpnakgud . Sc. Agreement, good- 
will, good-fellowship ; an expression of good will. 

a3670 Spatpinc Troub. Chas. /, 1. 214 (Jam.t Articles of 
Bonaccord to be condescended upon by the magistrates of 
Aberdeen. /dyd. 216 A pereinptory or present answer of 
bon-accord or mal-accord. /6éd. I. 57 During the time he 
was in Aberdeen, he got no Lon-accord drunken to him, 
od. Aberdeen issomctimes called ‘the cityof Bon-accordt’: 
the word is also frequent in the ttles of Scottish charitable 
and convivial societies.) 

Bon-chrétien (bon-kretywn’. Also 6-7 -chres- 
tien, -crestien. [Fr. =‘ good Christian’.] A naine 
given to one or two kinds of pears. 
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61575 Arte of Planting 39 Specially the Peare called bon 
Chrestien. 1664 Evetyn Aadé. Hort, (1729) 191 Winter Ber- 
gamot, Winter Bon-crestien. 1673 — Rapin's Garden (1795) 
312 In Amiterna’s rule the Sabine boors Added Bon-cretiens 
io -their former stores. 1708 Motreux Aadvelais i. liv, I'll 
call them bon-christian or good-christian pears. 1859 Lov- 
pon Encycl. Gardening, Kitchen Pears 60 Spanish bon 
Chrétien, long known in France, probably from Spain. ; 

Bon mot (ben mo, f/. mdz). [Fr. = ‘good saying’.} 
A clever or witty saying ; a witticism, repartee. 

1735 Kine in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 115 What is he doing 
with his bons mots? 1781 Cowrer 77a¢/ 307 The Scripture 
was his jest-book, whence he drew Bon mots to gall che 
Chnistian and the Jew. 1824 Byron Feaz xan. xcvil, What 
unexpected woes Await those who have studied their bon 
mots, 1826 Disrari /’7v. Grey iv. iv. 151 Come! a bon- 
not. 1875 Emerson Lefé. § Soc. aims vi. 146 The bon- 
mots that circulate in Society. : 

Bon-ton (bon-ton). arch. Good style, good 
breeding ; polite or fashionable society; the fash- 
ionable world. Also addrz0. 

1771 Smottert Musmph, CZ (1815) 120 She lives in the bon 
ton .. and is visited by persons of the first fashion. 1807 
W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 356 To harangue the bon-ton 
reader. 1865 Pad/ AMfadl G. 1 Aug. 10/2 There was a word, 
or rather a phrase, in common use among them a century or 
so gone by which has fallen into desuetude with us. No 
one now speaks of don ton. . 

Bon-vivant (ben vzvan); fem. bonne vivante 
(bon vzvant). One fond of good living; a 
gourmand. 

1798 Mar. & R.L. Encewortn Pract, Educ, (1822) 1. 357 
The sympathy of bon vivants is .. very lively and sincere 
towards eachother. 1824 Byron Jxaz xv. lxiv, But though 
a‘bonnevivante’.. Her stomach’s not her peccant part. 1862 
Fraser's Mag. July, 46 He was also a don-vivaxrt, a diner- 
out, and a story-teller. 

See Bonarr, Bonatty, Bon-Bon, BoNcHIEF, Bon- 
GRACE, BonGrE, Boxyomi£, BoNHOMME; cf. BONNE. 

Bon, obs. f. éoz¢72, BoUND, ready, and Boon. 

+ Bonable, a. Oés. rare—!. ?A corruption of 
Jominable, abominable. (Also conjecturally referred 
to BAN to curse, Bong, and F. bo good.) 

1575 J. Stitt Gam. Grrton un. ii, Diccon! it is a ven- 
geable knave, gammer, ‘tis a bonable whoreson. 

Bonace bark. The bark of a Thymelaceous 
shrub (Daphnopsts tinzfolia) found in Jamaica. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 372 Bonace-bark Tree. ‘The 
bark makes very good ropes. 

{| Bona fide, adv. and adj. [L. bond fide= 
‘with good faith’. Commonly anglicized in pro- 
nunciation as (bduna fairdi), though classical 
scholars sometimes preserve the Latin quantity of 
the vowels, with or without the Latin vowel sounds.]} 

A. adv. In good faith, with sincerity; genuinely. 

1842 3-4¢34 4 35 Hen.V1//,iv, Thesame to procede bona 
fide, without fraude 1600 Hoxtanp Lity xxxu. xxxili. 830 
He dealeth not soundly and bona fide [zegue cui fide agit) 
in treaties of peace. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6082/3 A Horse.. 
that is not Bona Fide his own. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 177 Our men were really and bona fide employed in the 
Edystone service. : 

B. adj. (orig. used with agent nouns, or those 
involving some quality, as in ‘bona fide pur- 
chaser’, ‘bona fide poverty’, ‘ bona fide traveller’.) 
Acting or done in good faith; sincere, genuine. 

1788 J. Powe, Devwzses (1827) 1]. t7 Act not to extend to 
bona fide purchasers for a valuable consideration. 1865 Sav. 
Rev. 5 Aug. 170/2 Interfering with the bona fide character 
of the proceeding, 1882 Aled. Temp. Frul. No.50. 83 The 
bona fide poor are benefited. 

Hence Bo:nafi-dically, adv. 20nce-wi. 

1822 Soutney Lett. (1856) 11]. 314 Two men who love 
nonsense so cordially, and naturally, and bonafidically. 

| Bona fides (bdwna foidzz), Law. [L. bora 
Jidés good faith.) Good faith, freedom from in- 
tent to deccive. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. I. 214/1 Bona Fides is therefore 
opposed to fraud, and is a necessary ingredient in contracts. 
1885 Law Reports XX1X. Chanc. Div. 468 It was said that 
this shewed bona fides on their part. 

t Bonage. Sc. Ols. Also bonnage. [app. 
variant of boonaGe, perh. confused with Jozdage.] 
Services rendered by a tenant to his landlord as 
part of rent. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scot. \. 433 Bonnage is an obligation 
on the part of the tenant to cut down the proprietor's corn, 
This duty he must perform when called on. 1794 DoNALOSON 
Agric. Surv, Kincard. 213( Jam.) Another set of payments 
consisted in services, emphatically called Bonage(from bond- 


age). ‘hese were exacted i1 seed-time, in ploughing and har- | 


rowing the proprietor’s land ..in harvest, in cutting down 
hiscrop. 1861 C, Innes Sk, Scotch //ist. iii. 384 A tease of 
a half-merk land of Port Loch Tay, with steelbow and ‘ bon- 
uge’, accordin, to custom. 

tBonagh. 0vs. Also bonogh, bonough, 
bownogh. [Irish: O'Reilly has dzana a billeted 
soldier, also ézanzadh a soldier ; Keting in O’Curry 
IL. 379 é«anadhé ‘ permanent soldiers of the Kings 
of Erinn’.} A permanent soldicr. 

1600 Dymmok (redand (1343 5 [Tyrone's] wealthe.. wilbein 
shorte tyme exhausted, by the maynteyninge of his Bonaghs, 
1633 T. Sratroup /ac. Afib. iii. 1821) 43 Three hundred 
were Bonoughes, the best furnished men for the warre. 


+ Bonaght. Oés. Also 6-7 bonnaght, bo- 
noghty, 7 bonaught, bonnoght. [Jrish: O'Reilly 
has ésanacht subsidy, quartering of soldiers ; 
O'Donovan éuvanacht military service.} 
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A tax or tribute formerly levied by Irish chiefs for 
the maintenance of soldiers. 

1568 in Dymmok /7eland App. (1843188 Bonaghtes due 
to the Queens Majestie tor her Galloglasses, 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald, fret. in Holinshed 11. 78/2 Vhe Irish impositions of 
quinio and liverie, cartings, carriages .. bonnagbt and such 
hke. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hrd. v. (1821) 69 Large pro- 
mises, for increasing his Bonnoght, 1827 Hattam Consé. 
Hist. (1876 III. xviit. 357 The barbarous practices of cosher- 
ing and bonaght .. borrowed from those native chieftains. 

+ Bonair(e, zc. Oés.- Forms: 4-5 bonure, 
4-6 boner(e,-aire, 5 -our, -ayr,-eyre, 6 bonnair, 
6-7 bonayre, 4-7 bonair. [a. OF. boxnaire gentle, 
courteous, affable, shortened from dedornazre. The 
accent shifted in ME_] 

]. Well-bred, gentle, courteous, kind, complaisant. 

¢ ig &#. Alis.6732 With wordes bonere, Heom answerith 
swithe faire. c1325 £. E. Addit. P. B 733 Blessed be pow 
..so boner & pewed. ¢1430 How Gd. Wiff tanzte Dau. 
103 in Babees Bk. (1868) 41 To bitter ne to bonour with 
hem pat pou ne be. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 1727 Sche ys 
meke and boneyre. 1542 Sarzi2 anuaé 64 To be bonere 
and buxum in bedde and at the borde. 1600 HoLtanp 
Livy iv. ii, 446 To have been.. made more bonair and 
gratious. 1623 Cockreram 1, Bonayrc, gentle, milde. 1696 
Puiturs Bonar, see Debonair. 

2. quasi-adv. = Bon arRrLy. 

¢1320 Sir Tristr.1. xxix, The mariner spac bonair. ¢1350 
Wil, Palerne 332 Bere be boxumly & bonure. 

+ Bonairly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly?: cf. 
F. bonnatrement (Cotgr.)} Courteously ; meekly. 

¢1340 Cursor MM. 23872 \Fairf.) He pat can mare pen a- 
nober bonerli [e¢der AZSS. debonerli] to teyche his brober. 
1340 <tyend, 265 Lybbe we sobrelyche .. an bonayrelyche. 
1522 World § Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 243 Look ye bow 
bonerly to my bidding. 

+ Bonairness. Ods. [f. as prec.+-NESS; cf. 
next.} Gentleness, mildness, courtesy. 

¢1375 Wycur Sev, Sel. Wks, 11. 357 Bonernesse, pat isa 
vertue of mekenesse, whanne men done as pei ben conseilid. 
1382 Wyciir 1 Cov, iv. 21 Schal I come to 30u..in spirit 
ot bonernesse, or syldenesse? 

+ Bonairty. OJs. Forms: 4 boneryte, -erte, 
-airete. [a. OF. boverte, later bon 2)azreté (Cotgt.); 
see Bonarr.] = prec. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Syune 1927 Twey wymmen..Of 
so moche boneryte. ¢1325 2. FE. Adirt. P. A. 761 He calde 
me to hys bonerte. ¢ 1386 CHaucer A/elibens P 656 By pité 
and by bonairete. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Bonairite. 

+ Bonally, bonaillie (bone'li, -e'li). Sc. 
Also 5 ( f/.) bonalais, 8 bonnaille, bonnaillie, 
g bonnail. [ad. F. bo good + aller to go, going.} 
Good-speed, fare-well; as in ‘to drink one’s bon- 
allie’: cf. 6002 voyage, Boon a. 2. 

©1470 Henry Wallace 1x 45 Bonalais drank rycht out 
in a morow, Syn leiff thai tuk. 19.. Trial for Wetcher. in 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XVIII. 557 (Jam.) His son sailed. .and 
gave not his father his bonnaillie, 1811 Scotr Biog7. A/em. 
Leyden in Edin, Ann. Reg. WV, A party of his friends had 
met... to drink, in Scottish phrase, his Bonallie. 1830 — 
Farew, Mackenzie 4, 1 drank his bonnail And farewell to 
Mackenzie, High Chief of Kintail. 

Bonano, obs. form of BANANA. 

| Bonanza (bonz-nsa). U.S. collog. [Sp.;= 
fair weather, prosperity, f. L. 600-215 good.] 

1. (See quot. The Joxanza mines par excellence 
were the great silver ones on the Comstock lode. 


See Sa. Rev, 31 July 1866.) 

1878 NV. claver. Rez. CKXVII. 12 The ‘boss’, the ‘rail- 
road king’, and the bonanza Crozsus, 1881 Raymonp J/7x- 
ing Gloss,, Bonanza, in miners’ phrase, good luck, or a 
body of rich ore. A mine is zx d0anza when it is profit- 
ably producing ore. 

ig. 1878 R. Taytor in N. Amer. Rev. CX XVI. 239 If 
silence be golden, he was a ‘ bonanza’. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. 
Nov. g4c/r This .. company -. proved .. a bonanza to its 
stockholders, ; 

2. altrtb., as in bonanza farm, a farm which is 
a ‘mine of wealth’; one on a large scale with all 
modern scientific appliances ; so bonanza farmer. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 79 The bonanza farms of 
America, where every kind of agricultural process is ac- 
complished by steam. 1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 June, 
One of Ransom county's bonanza farmers. 

Bonapartism (bénapaitiz’m). [see -1sM.] 
Attachment to the government and dynasty founded 
in France by Napolcon Bonaparte. 

1815 T. JEFFERSON I¥/77t. (1830) IV. 247 Disgraced by an 
association in opposition with the remains of Bonaparteism. 
1831 Arnotp Les. in Life §& Corr. (1844) I. vi. 290 No- 
thing can be more opposite than Liberalism and Bonapart- 
ism, 1870 2’ad/ Mad G. 17 Sept. 7 Germany will not move 
a finger mm the cause of Bonapartism. 

Bonapartist (baunaipaitist), sb. and a. Also 
Buonapartist. [see -1sT.] 

A. sb. An adherent of the government and 
dynasty of the Bonapartes in France. 
_ 1815 J. W. Croker in Papers (1884) I. iii. 6x We drove 
into Abbeville, where the garrison were savage Buonapart- 
ists, 1873 Daily News 12 Sept. 4/4 A hlank denial of the 
National sovereignty, hitherto a first article in the faith 
alike of Orteanists, Republicans, and Bonapartists. 

B adj. Adhering to Bonaparte or Bonapartism. 

1869 Pall Mall G. x Sept. 2 A new Bonapartist pillar of 
Imperialism. 

Bonarets, bonarate. Erroneous adaptations 
of the Russian Bavarciz, the Scythian Lamb, a 
fabulous plant. Sce BaRomETz. 
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1598 SvivesteR Dx Bartas 1, i,1.(1641) 86/1 True Beasts, 
fast in the ground still sticking, Feeding on grass.. Such 
as those Bonarets in Scythia bred Of slender seeds, and 
with green fodder fed. 1621 Lopcr Sw. Du Bartas u. 
33 Bonarate, which is as much to say as a little Lambe. 

Bonarges, obs. form of BOANERGES. 

|| Bona-ro-ba, Obs. [a. It. beonaroba ‘as we 
say good stuffe, that is a good wholesome plum- 
cheeked wench’ (Florio), f. bztova good, voba robe, 
dress, stuff, gear.] A wench ; ‘a showy wanton’ J. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hex. JV, in. ii. 26 Wee knew where the 
Bona-Roba’s were, 1680 Drypen AVnd Afr. 1.1, Such food 
for Concupiscence, such Bona-Roba's. 1822 Scotr Nige/ 
xvi, Your lordship is for a frolic into Alsatia? .. there are 
bona-robas to be found there. 

|| Bona'sus, bona‘ssus. Zo0/. (Also 6 bo- 
nasius, bonaze.) [a. L. donasus, a. Gr. Bévacos 
bison.] A genus (or species) of the ox family 
(Bovide): the Bison. See also AUROCHS. 

1572 Boss—EwELL Avmorte 56b, The fielde is of y® Dia- 
mond, a Bonaze Perle.. Bonasius is a Beaste in fourme like 
a Bull. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. (1862) 1. xiv. 234 The Cow 
kind, comprehending the Urus, the Buffalo, the Bison, and 
the Bonassus. 1790 Bewick Quaarupeds (1824) 45 Whether 
it be the wild or the tame Ox, the Bonasus or the Urus. 

+ Bonaventure. Oés. [app. ad. It. deona- 
venlura good luck; in quot. 1592 the name of a 
ship ; of the generic use no explanation appears. } 

1. A kind of boat or ship. 

1592 Breton Pilgr, Paradise Wks. 1875-9 I. 15 The pil- 
grime must imbarke, Within a shippe the Buonaventure 
named. 1614 Way to Wealth in Hard. Mise. (Malh.) III. 
235 Busses, bonadventures, or fisher-ships, 

2. ‘The old outer mizen, long disused,’ Smyth, 
Satlor’s Word-bk. 

¢ 1500 Cocke Loredles B. (1843) 12 Some pulled up the bona- 
uenture, Some to howes the tope sayle dyde entre. 1626 
Cart. Smitn Accid. Vug. Seamen iArb.) 13. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Missen-Mast, Some great Ships require 
two [missens]; then that next the Main-mast is the Main- 
missen ; and that next the Poop, the Bonaventure-missen. 

3. ? An adventurer; cf. BoNEVENTOR, 

1598 Cuarpman Slinde Begg. Plays 1873 1. 14 Oh sir, you 
are but bonaventure, not right spanish I perceave. 

Bonavist (bp'navist). Also 8 bonny-vis. [ad. 
It. dona vista good sight.] A species of tropical 
pulse (?Lablab vuigaris). 

1700 W. Kine Transactioneer, The Dr. resolves many 
Doubts and Difficulties. . relating to.. the Bonavists, and 
the Dildoe. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbados 216 The Buona 
Vista commonly called Bonny-vis. 1883 Cavad. & Roundh, 
ix Barbados, Bonavists are a species of kidney beans, 

| Bon-bon (bonjbonh, benbpn).  [Fr. ;= good- 
good; aname originating in the nursery; cf. goody. | 

1. A lozenge or other confection made of sugar. 

1818 Moore Pudge Mam. Paris v, The land of Cocaigne 
.. Where for hail they have bon-bons, and claret for rain. 
1837 DisraeLi bug. Duke 3 Lady Fitz-Pompey called twice 
a week. . with a supply of pine-apples or bon-bons, 

+2. A dainty, a delicacy. Ods. 

1821 Cook's Oracle (ed. 3) 330 [In a] Catalogue of Persian 
‘Bons Bons’, there is a list of 28 differently flavoured Mus- 
tards. 1842 ‘Merc Dops’ Cook & Housew. Man. 1. v. 125 
note, They [onions] used to form the favourable bon-bons of 
the Highlander. 

|| Bonbonniére (bonbonye'r). [Fr., f. bo72-607.] 
A small fancy box to hold sweets. 

1862 Cornh, Mag.V.44x A bonbonniére full of sweetmeats. 
1883 Harper's Mag. 899/1 A huge floral offering .. had in- 
numerable pretty bonbonniéres floating at its long ribbon. 

Bone, obs. form of BANK sé.1 

Bonce (bgns). [Origin unknown; ?related to 
Bouncs.] a. A large marble for playing with. 
b. A game played with such marbles. 

1862 Vug. England J. 141 Bonce is played with very large 
marbles, One boy pitches his bonce, and another tries to 
strike it, each throwing by turns, 1865 FurnivaL1 in Xeader 
No. 146. 420/3 Little boys playing at bonce, 

Bonche, obs. form of Buncu. 

+ Bonchief. O¢s. Forms: 4 bonchef, -chif, 
boonchief, 5 boncheff, -cheef, -chyef, -chief, 
bonechief, bonnecheve. [f. F. d07 good + chef 
‘head’, hence ‘end, issue’ (see CHIEF); opposed 
to, and perhaps formed on analogy of, MISCHIEF.] 
Good fortune, prosperity, easy circumstances. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1764 Al watz blis & bonchef. 1387 
Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. I. 1. xii. 87 Good happes and 
boonchief, as wel as yuel happes and meschief. 1563 Foxe 
a. & M. I. 603/2 If I consented to do here after your wilt, 
for bonchief or mischief that may befa!l unto me in this life. 

Bond (bend), 56.1 Also 4-5 boond, 5~7 bonde, 
6bound, [ME. ond, a phonetic var.of Bano 56.1 
(cf. land lond, stand stond,etc.), used interchangeably 
with it in early senses; but dod preserved more 
distinctly the connexion with dzzd, bound, and is 
now the leading or exclusive form in branch IJ.] 

I. “¢, That with or by which a thing is bound. 

1, Anything with which one’s body or limbs are 
bound in restraint of personal liberty; a shackle, 
chain, fetter, manacle. aved. (and only in //.). 

¢1250 Gei. & Ex. 2230 Bondes ben leid onSymeon. ¢1340 
Cursor M. 7202 (Trin.) Alle his bondes he brake in two 
[other AZSS. bandes, -is], 1382 Wyc.iF Acts xvi, 26 The 
bondis of alle ben vnbounden. 1570 Levins A/anip. 166 
Bonde, wincudum, 1611 Biste Acts xxvi. 29 Altogether 
such as I] am, except these bonds. 1785 Cowrer Tash u. 36 
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I had much rather be myself the slave, And wear the bonds, 
than fasten them on him. 

Jig. Boz Binctey Axion. Zool. (1813) 1. 44 As soon as the 
parts of the aniinal, within the shell of the chrysalis, have 
acquired strength sufficient to break the bonds that sur- 
round it. 

b. abstr. Confinement, imprisonmcat, custody. 

(In later times only in plzral.) arch. 

ai225 St. Marher. 13 pu..pt haldes me in bondes. ¢ 1250 
Gen. §& Ex, 2075 lc am..holden in bond. 1330 RK. Brunnu 
Chron. 123 Arnulf. .was taken als thefe, & abrouht in bona. 
¢1400 Gamelyn 40x Lese me out of bond. ¢ 1430 //ymus 
Virg. (1867) 6 Let me neucre falle in boondis of pe queed ! 
1595 SHAKS. Yohkn m1. iy 74, 1..will againe commit them to 
their bonds. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. 1. 207 To endure Exile, 
or igneminy, or bonds, or pain. 1722 Sewer //ist, Quakers 
(1795) 1. 61 Drunkards, and fighters,and swearers, have their 
liberty without bonds, 1884 ‘Tennyson Aecket 190 Prate not 
of bonds, 

+e. Onur Lady's bonds: pregnancy; confine- 
ment at child-birth, accouchement. Ods. 

1504 Will af W. Pryor App., 1 Alys beyng in the bondis 
of owr lady. 1558 Br. Wire in Strype Eccé. Mem. M1... 
Ixxxi 286 To dye in the bond, as they call it, of our Lady, 
and travail of child. , 

2. That with which a thing is bound or tied 
down, or together, so as to keep it in its position 
or collective form: formerly including metal hoops 
girding anything ; still the regular name for the 
withe which ties up a fagot, and in various 
technical senses. Ci. also 13. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M, 1671 (Trin.) Bynde [pe tymber] furste wip 
balke & bonde. 1420 £, £. Witts (1882) 46, 1 bord mausure 
with a bond ofseluer. 1542-3 Act 34 § 35 //ex.V/IT/, iii, The 
bonde of euery whiche faggotte to conteine three quarters 
of a yarde 1690 Locke Ham. Und. u. xxiii, What con- 
ceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this 
mass of Matter. 1879 Jerrerins Wild Life S. County 123 
Binding [the thatch] down with a crosswork of bonds, to 
prevent the gales. .unroofing the rick. 4 ; 

+b. Formerly more gencratly, ‘ string, band, tie’. 

1388 Wycuir Fudges xvi. 13 Vf thou plattist seuene heeris 
of myn heed with a strong boond. ¢ 1450 A/erdix xxiii. 425 
Bouoden to the sadell with two bondes. a@15§50 Atyng 4 
Hermit 466 in Hazl. £. P. P. 31 The frere gaft him bow in 
hond, Iake, he seyd, draw up the bond. 1674 /’ardon of 
Rome in Staveley Rom. Horseleach (1769) 55 In the Chirch 
of St. Crucis..there is a Bond that Chryst was led with to 
his Crucifyeing. 

Jig. 1250 Gen, & £.x,2113 Non so wis..De kude undon 
dis dremes bond. 

+3. A bandage. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Yoku xi. 44 And anoon he that was deed, 
cam forth, bounden the hondis and fect with bondis [1611 
graue-clothes]. 1541 R. Coptano Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
What quantite of length and brede ought the bondes to be? 
1670 Eacuakp Cont. Clergy in Arb. Garner VII. 259 To 
make a bond or give a glyster. 


+4. A quantity bound together; bunch, bundle. 

01462 Wright's Chaste Wife 226 Sche toke hym a bonde 
[of hemp] .. And bade hym fast on to bete. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 67/1 Abygail toke. .C bondes of grapes dreyde. 

Il. fg. A restraining or uniting force. 

5. (fig. from 1) Any circumstance that tram- 
mels or takes away freedom of action; a force 
which enslaves the mind through the affections or 
passion ; in f/, trammels, shackles. 

c1250 Gen, & Ex. 2716 Moyses..hente Se cherl wid hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 1398 Trevisa Larth. 
De P. R.m. xiii. (1495) 57 The soule..miuste suffre for the 
bonde of the body that he is joyned to, ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 
iit. 7 Helde in the bond of seruitute of synne. 1526 /7dpr. 
Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 57 Thou must cutte away all out- 
warde bondes whiche. .sholde be let or hynderaunce to per- 
feccyon. 1832 Lanver Axfed. Niger 11. vi.129 Nor does 
the marriage ceremony break the bonds of the woman’s 
slavery. 1871 Morey Vo/taére (1386) 25 Hindered by the 
tight bonds of an old order. 

6. A constraining force or tie acting upon the 
mind, and recognised by it as obligatory. 

1330 RK. Brunne Chron. 260 Pe bondes of homage & feaute. 
3592 West Syéol 1.1. § 2 Vherefore it is termed the bond 
of right or law. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1, xiv. 65 The Bonds, 
by which men are bound, and obliged. 1769 Funxius Lett. 
Ub ? Justice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheer- 
ful submission of the people. @1876 J. H. Newman //isé. 
Sk. (1876) I. 1, iv. 172 What serves as a bond to-day will be 
equally serviceable to-morrow. 

+b. Obligation, duty. Oés. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. ut. vii. 316 The ensaumple .. makith 
no boond that preestis .. lyue withoute endewing of vnmou- 
able possessions. 1526 Peler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 160b, 
Prayers of bonde or duty. 1535 Br. Garpiner in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. u. App. lx. 148, I know my duty and bond 
to your highnes. 1643 BurKxoucnes “xf, /fosea v. (1652) 
231 There 1s no such bond upon conscience..as this, etc. 

7. A uniting or cementing force or influence by 
which a union of any kind is maintained. 

1382 Wyciuir E£phes. iv. 3 Besy for to kepe vnite of spirit 
in the bond of pees. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Quinguag. 
Seeeday Collect, Charitie, the verie bonde of peace and all 
vertue. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, we xi, Speech being the 

t Bond that holds Society together. 1789 Betsuam Ess. 

. Vili, 163 An urgent and obvious want of some common 
bond of union. 1820 W. Irvine Sé. BA. 1.43 The only bond 
that can keep hearts together—unreserved community of 
thought and feeling. 

b. Senses 6, 7, and 8 scem to be prescnt in ¢he 
bonds of wedlock or mtatrimony. 

1552 Hutoet, Bonde of matrimonye or wedlocke. 1601 
Suaxs. Feed. C. u, i. 280 Witbin the Bond of Marriage. 1645 
Mitton Jetrachk. Wks. 1738 1. 241 ‘That divorce which 
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finally dissolves the bond, and frees both parties toa second 
Marriage, 1712 Hlucnes Sfect, No. 525 21 He is ready to 
enter into the bonds of matrimony. 1859 ‘ENNyson Klacne 
1200 Our bond is not the bond of inan and wife. 

8. An agrecment or engagement binding on him 
who makes it. b. A covenant between two or 
more persons. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 311 If pe Kyng.. had mad pat 
bond, & drawen it. ¢1386 Cnaucrr Frankl. 7. 806, I yow 
relesse. .cucry surement aud cuery bond ‘hat ye han maad 
to me. ¢ 1500 Lancelot 1673 O kings word shuld bea kingis 
bonde. 1535 CovEKDALE Josh. ix. 11 Weare youre seruauntes, 
therfore make now a bonde with vs. @1564 Becon Le- 
mands Holy Script. in Prayers, &¢. (1844) 618 This confir- 
mation is as it were a discharge of the godfathers bounds. 
¢ 1610 Stk J. Metvit A/em. (1735) 12 A Bond offensive and 
defensive. 1759 Ronurtson //és/. Scot. 1. vu. 496 To unite 
the party a bond of confederacy was formed. 1810 Core- 
KIDGE #rtend (1865) 171 The whole treaty of Amiens is little 
more than a perplexed bond of compromise respecting Malta, 
1833 Marryar 2. Simple (1863) 145 My word's as good as 
my bond. 1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbrld, §& Durh.8 
Bond, the agreement to hire between coal owners and pitnien. 

+e. To enter bonds: to give a bond, pledge one- 
self (obs.). Yo pul under bonds: sce quot. 

1563 87 Foxe A. & A, III. 353 If I shall enter bonds, 
covenant, and promise toappear. 1809 KENDALL 7'rvav. IL]. 
Ixxxii. 253 ‘Fo put a prisoner under bonds is to order him 
to find bail. 


IIL. Legal and technical senses. 

9. Eng. Law. A deed, by which A (known as 
the od/igor) binds himself, his heirs, executors, or 
assigns to pay a certain sum of money to B (known 
as the oddigee), or his heiis, cte. 

A may bind himself to this payment absolutely and un- 
conditionally, in which case the deed is known as a single 
or simple bond (simplex obligatio): bonds in this forin arg 
obsolete. Or a condition may be attached that the deed 
shall be made void by the payment, by a certain date, of 
money, rent, etc. due from A to B, or by some other per- 
formance or observance, the sun named being only a penalty 
to enforce the performance of the condition, in which case 
the deed is termed a fenal bord. 

1592 West Syébvl, 3 ij. § 31 Fora written Bond, isa Con- 
tract whereby any man confesseth himselfe by his writing 
orderly made, sealed, and deliuered to owe any thing unto 
him with whom he contracteth, 1596 Snaks. M/erch, V.1. iii. 
146 Goe with nie toa Notarie, seale inethere Your single bond. 
a 1656 Be, Hace Kem, lVks.' 1660) 282 One cares to inake his 
mony sure by good bonds. 1805 J. Pootz Keply R. Gardiner 
2 Devaux .. having lost the original bons .. importuned him 
until he signed a fresh set. 1809 R. Lancrorp /xtrod. Trade 
105 4 bond, for money lent .. 1s a deed in writing, whereby 
one person binds himself to another, to paya sum of money, 
or perform some other act. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit, /udia 
I. 495 The Company petitioned the House of Commons for 
permission to raise two millions upon bond. 

b. Scotch Law. A mortgage. 

1862 Burton Bk,-hunter u. 131 We [Scotch} speak of a 
bond instead of a mortgage, i 

10. A document of this nature (but not necessarily 
or usually in the form of an ordinary bond) issued 
by a government or public company borrowing 
money : in modern use synonymous with dedentzre. 

1651 Proc, Parliament No. 123. 1902 Large sums of Loan 
Money, Borrowed money on the Publick bonds. 1788 J. 
Powe. Devises (1827) 11. 25 Bonds of turnpike commis- 
siouers, and navigation shares. 1873 Law Kep. 8 Q.1. 
179 The bond numbered B. 499 was drawn as one of those 
to be paid off..according to the conditions printed on the 
back of the debenture, 188z Mortey Coddevt 11. 221 Friends 
..reconimended him only to hold bonds or paid-up shares, 

11. Surety; onc who becomes bail. 

1632 Star Chamb, Cases (1886) 278 Some of them appeared 
by bond, 1667 Perys Diary (1879) 1V. 266 ‘The hae of 
England shall be bond for him. 

12. fx bond: (goods liable to customs-duty) 
stored in special warehouses (known as bonded or 
bonding warehouses or stores) under charge of 
custom-house officers, till it is convenient to the 
importer to pay the customs-duty and take posses- 
sion. The importer on entering the goods pledges 
himself by bond to redeem them by paying the 
duty. So ¢o take out of bond, release from bond. 

1851 Hr. Martineau //ist, Peace v. xiv, More foreign corn 
was let out of bond. 1852 M*Cuxtocn /axration u. x. 350 
‘Taking the price of bohea and low congou in bond in Lon- 
don atis, per lb, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. u. ili. (18761 552 
A merchant may not wish to sell immediately the goods he 
imports, he is therefore permitted to place them in bond. 

13. Technical uses: a. Bricklaying and A/asonry. 
The connexion or union of the bricks or stones in 
a wall or structure by making them overlap and 
hold together ; a method of disposing the bricks 
in a wall by which the whole is bound into one 
compact mass: as in English dond, that in which 
the bricks are placed in alternate courses of 
‘headers’ (bricks laid with their cnds towards the 
face of the wall or structure) and ‘stretchcrs’ 
(bricks laid Jongitudinally) ; Flemish dond, that in 
which each course consists of alternate ‘ headers’ 
and ‘stretchers’; garden bond, etc.; also a brick 
or stone placed lengthways through a wall to bind 
and strengthen it, a binder, bond-stone. b. Car- 
pentry. The jointing or fastening of two or more 
pieces of timber together; also in £/, the timbers 


_ used for strengthening the walls of a building. 
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e. Slating. The distance which the lower edge ot 
one roofing-slate or tile extends beyond the nail 
of the one below it. 

1677 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. (1703) 157 When Workmen 
say make good Lond, they mean fasten the two or more 
pieces of Tiutber well together. /éé/, 259 Do not work 
any Wall above 3 foot high before you work up the next 
adjoining Wall, hie so you may.. make good Mond in the 
Work. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. §82 The tail of the 
header was inade to have an adequate bond with the interior 
parts, 1823 P, Nicuoison /vaet, Build, 347 Bricks are la:d 
ma varied, but regular, form of connection, or Bond, /bed, 
352 You will have proper bond; and the key-bond in the 
middle of the arches, 5 Puiturs Vesuz. ii. 34 York bond 
being made of broad bricks laid in several courses among 
squared simall stone. 1872 Yeats Techn, //ist, Comin, 87 
‘They used large thin bricks or wall-tiles as a hond for their 
rubble construction. ; 

IV. 14. Coms., as (sense 1) bond-led, -stript 
(stripped of bonds) adjs. ; (sense 7) bond-friend ; 
(sense 9) dond-creditor, debt; (sense 13) bond: piece ; 
bond-stone = BuNDER ; bond-timber see quot.’. 
Also Bonp-lloLDER. For bail bond, bond of caution, 
corroboration, manrent, presentation, relief, seltle- 
men, ete., see under Bain sd.) 7, Caution, Cor- 
ROBORATION, ctc. 

1710 Lond. Gaz, No. 4701/3 The * Bond Creditors of Philip, 
late Earl of Pembroke. .are desired..to bring their Bonds. 
1768 BLackstone Covmn. 111, 397 In order to strengthen a 
bond-creditor’s security. 1707 Loud, Gaz. No, 4343/8 The 
Bond-Creditors . are desired to meet the Administrator... 
to certifie their said "Bond Debts 1858 Lp. St. Leoxanos 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xxiv. 186 Where an estate of a de- 
ceased debtor is liable to a bond debt, which binds the heir. 
1860 Rawiinson //ervodotus vu. coxxxvil. EV. 195, Speaking 
ill of Demaratus, who is my *bond-friend. a 1618 SyLvesTER 
Du Bartas, Maidens Blush \1621) 843 Vhe Father makes the 
Pile: Hereon he layes His *bond-led, blind-led Son. 1862 
Smices Engineers 11.29 The long pieces or stretchers were 
ret2ined between the two headers or “bond-picces. 1879 Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. 1.98" Bond-stones are stones placed with 
their greatest length going through the thickness of the 
wall. 1855 SincLeton Vérgil 1. 274 The other.. Uplifted to 
the stars his *bond-stript hands. 1823 P, Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 219 * Bond-timbers, horizontal pieces, built in stone 
or brick walls, for strengthening them. 1785 Burke Vaé, 
sircot's Debts Wks. IV. 233 So known and established a 
*bond-vendor, as the nabob of Arcot, one who keeps him- 
self the largest bond warehouse in the world. 

Bond (bend), sd.2 and a. Forms: 3-6 bonde, (5 
bounde, 6 band(e, bund), 3- bond. [Early ME. 
bonde:—Ol. bonda, bunda husbandman, house- 
holder, husband, a. ON. ddnde(-i), contr. of ddande, 
biiande ‘occupier and tiller of the soil, peasant, 
husbandman ; husband’, ppl. sb. from d:éa, dda 
to dwell, L. colére, and thus equivalent in sense and 
etymology to Ger. dazer. In Iceland the dénde was 
a peasant proprietor ‘including all owners of land 
from the petty frecholder to the franklin. In the 
more despotic Norway and Denmark, dédz be- 
came a word of contempt, denoting the common 
low people; and in mod.Da. donder means fleds. 
In the Icclandic Commonwealth the word has a 
good sense, and is often used of the foremost 
men... this notion of the word (a franklin) still 
prevails in the mind of Icelanders’ (Vigf.). In 
OE., bonda, bunda appears first in the Laws of 
Cnut, apparently in the same sense as in ON., 
and nearly, if not entirely, = OE. ceor/. When, 
through the effects of the Norman Conquest, the 
ceorl sank from the position of a frec-man tilling 
his own land to that of a tenant bound to certain 
services to a lord (see Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 
477), Jonde became equivalent to ‘ villain’, and so 
at length to ‘serf, slave’ (sense 3), and was thence- 
forth evidently associated with Bonp 5é.! and 
Bounp. Hence the occas. variant Jande: but dounde 
may represent the OE. variant dda.) 

A. sb. Obs. 

+ 1. Householder, master of the house ; husband. 
(Only in OF.) 

e025 Laws of Cxut pol, 8 (Bosw.) Swa ymbe frides bote, 
swa dam bondan [v. r. bundan] si selost. /ézd. pol. 70 And 
aif se bonda |bunda] beclypod ware. /did. pol. 74 Ne maz 
nan wif hire bondan [bundan] forbeodan, dat he ne méte, 
etc. [the Latin versions have bonda ¢.e. paterfamilias.] 

+2. Peasant, churl. Often used as a designa- 
tion of rank or condition below durgess (and then 
also put collectively, or (?)as adjective). 

c1205 Lay. 15291 Per wes of Salesburi an oht bonde [¢ 1275 
Par was a bond] icumen. ¢1275 Passion of our Lord inO.£. 
tse. 56 Heo. .fullede kinges, corles & bondes. ¢ 1350 Wed/. 
Pulerne 2128 Barouns, burgeys & bonde & alle oper burnes. 
1393 Lanci. P. 72. C. iy. 201 Trewe burgeis and bonde to 
nauht hue bringep ofte. 2a 1450 Chester fl. 11, 187 When 
I soughte silver..Of baron, burges, or of bande. : 

+3. Base vassal, serf [transl med.L. nativus]; 
onc in bondage to a superior; a slave ; also fg. 
(Jn late examples blending with the adjective use.) 

©1320 Sir Sristr. 971 To long ichaue beo hir bond. « 1340 
Cursor Mf, 4188 Sel him forp to yone chapmen .. to be pair 
bonde [earlier A1SS. thral] for cuer-lastande. 1393 Lane. 
P. Pl.C. x1, 263 A bastarde, a bounde, a begeneldes doubter. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bonde as a man or woman, servus 
serva. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 83 A mayde ser- 
uaunt, thrall and bonde, 1535 Stewart Cron, Scor, 11. 499 
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Tha war maid to be bondis and thrall. 1583 T. Watsox 
Poems (1870) 76, I liue her bond, which neither is my foe, 
Nor frend. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) 131 A very base 
fellow, unknown whether a free man, or a bond. 
B. ad]. . 
1. Ina state of serfdom or slavery ; not free; in 


bondage (/0). Also fig. arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 171 Lered men & lay, fre & bond 
of toune. c1440 7artonope 1497 Vhe bonde kynred I made 
free. 1483 Cath. cingl. 36 Bonde, vatinus, sernilis., 1526 
TinpaLe Fon viii. 33 And were never bonde to eny man. 
1551-6 Rosinson tr. A/ore's Utop. 125 He restoreth the 
bonde persone from seruitude to libertie. 1571 Ascnam 
Scholen, (1863) 70 Makyng them selves bonde to vanitie 
aud vice. 1611 Biste 1 Cor. xii. 13 Whether wee bee Iewes 
or Gentiles, whether wee bee bond or free. a@1x625 Boys 
IVks. (1630) 115 Christ was made bond ynto the law, to 
redeeme them that were bound ynto the law. 1866 Ferrier 
Grk. Philos. 1. x. 240 Sensation. .is bond, not free. 

+2. Of or pertaining to slaves; servile, slavish. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xi. (1495) 195 A seruyng 
woman of bonde condycion. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W.) 
73 This feare is called the seruyle feare, or the bonde feare. 
a1867 Coverpate Sk. Death nu. ii, 223 Is it not a bonde, 
gredy and voluptuous thinge to spoyle the deade coarse. 

|| Bond, 52.2 [Du. doxd league, confederation 
( =Ger. bund), f, dé2den to bind.] In reference to 
the Dutch-speaking population of South Africa; 
A league or confederation. Henee Bondsmen. 

1884 Times 6 Mar. 7/6 The Afrikander Bond was send- 
ing petitions that the Basutos should be handed back to 
the British Government. /é/d. The views of many members 
returned to parliament as Bondsmen. 1886 Pad! Mal/G. 
22 Apr. 3/1 Whether the continued affiliation of the Bond 
beyond the boundary of the colony was advisable. 

Bond (bend), v.  [f. Bonn 56.1] 

1. trans. in Building: To bind or connect together 
(bricks, stones, or different parts of a strueture) by 
making one overlap and hold to another, so as to 
give solidity to the whole ; to hold or bind together 
by bond-stones, clamps, eter 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 260 Other Work adjoin- 
ing, that should be bonded or worked up together with 
them. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 82 The blocks of stone 
could be bonded to the rock, and to one another. 1858 
Neate Bernard de M. 27 Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced. 1862 Smires Augineers 1. 29 
The best mode of bonding the blocks of stone to the rock 

b. To build up (coals, ete.) in a staek. 

1865 7?7es 30 May, Instructions..that the coals were to 
be ‘ bonded ’—7.e. built up by themselves. 

2. intr. To hold together so as to give solidity. 

1836 Scenes Comm, by Land & S. 288 In building, the 
bricklayer takes care to lay the bricks in a certain manner, 
to make them bond. 

3. trans. To eneumber with bonded debt; to 
mortgage. 

1883 Harfer's Mag. Nov. 938/1 They said the road..was 
too heavily bonded. 

4. To put into bond (see Boyp 56.1 12), 

[See Bonpep AZ. a. 2.] 

5. To subject to bondage. 

1835 Marryat Ol/a Podr. xxiv, His wife..will be bended 
in the same manner. 

Bonde, obs. form of Bounn; obs. pa. t. Binp z. 

Bondage (byndédz). Also 5 bondeage, 6-7 
boundage. [ME. bondage, a. AF. bondage, or ad. 
Anglo-L. dondagium, {. Box sé.2 (in AF, ond, 
bonde, in Anglo-L. dondus)+-acE. The natural 
English formation was BonDEHEDE, or dozdescipe, 
Bonpsutp. In later times associated in thought 
with Bonn 56.1, as of a man ‘in bonds’, or con- 
strained by a bond: see esf. senses 2¢, 3.] 

+1. The tenure of a donde or Bonp after the 
Norman Conquest ; tenure in villenage ; the service 
rendered by a bonde. Obs. 

{?.a 1300 Leges Baron, Scot. \vi. 3 Siautem nativi domino 
suo hegent nativitatem suam sive Bondagium, tunc atta- 
chiabuntur per Ministros Domini Regis. 1381 Charter of 
Rich, (1, in Walsingham 254 (Du Cange) Et eoruin quem- 
libet ab omni bondagio exuimus, ct quietos facimus. Jd¢d. 
270 Quod nulla acra terra quae in Bondagio vel servitio 
tencbit, altius quam ad 4 denarios haberetur.] 1651 /’roc. 
Parliament No. 126. 1951 Set free from their former de- 
pendencies and bondage services & shall be admitted as 

Tenants, Freeholders, 

b. Sc. ‘Services due by a tenant to the proprietor, 
or by a cottager [rather eotter]to the farmer.’ Jam, 
c. esp. The service of the Bonpacrr. 

‘These are relics of sense 1 surviving to modern times in 
Scotland and adjacent parts of England.) 

1818 din, Mag, Aug. 126-7 (Jam.) The farmer. .holds his 
farm from the landlord ..for payment of a certain suin of 
money ;—a certain number of days* work with his horses, 
carts, and men. . The very uame that this service gets here, 
bondage, indicates the hight in which it is viewed by the 
tenantry. 1845 New Statist. Acc, Scotl X11. 1004 What 
was termed bondages to the heritor, which embraced the 
labour of man and beast, long and short carriages, and the 
yearly payment of poultry, and in some cases of sheep, 
butter and tallow, are now abolished. 

c. 1872 Kk, Rosertson //ist. Ess. 99 Vhe bondage-system, 
entailing .. the necessity of finding extra labour in ficld 
work. 1872 J. Tnomsosx Jeter Plough 8 The bothy system 
there, like our bondage system here, is not as it should he. 
see The hind’s daughter does the bondage work for the 

louse. 

+d. Arbitrary or tyrannieal impost. Ods. 

¢ 1650 2nd Narr. date Part. in Select. arl. Misc. .1793 
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416 Appearing and standing. .for right and freedom, against 
the bondages, which, contrary to engagements, covenants 
and promises, were put upon the good people of this land. 

2. The position or condition of a serf or slave ; 
servitude, serfdom, slavery. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 71 In pat bondage, pat brouht was 
ouer pe se, Now ere pei in seruage fulle fele pat or was fre. 
1398 Barth. De P. R. v1. xv. (1495) 199 Some seruauntes 
ben bonde, and bore in bondage. 1460 CarGRave Chrov. 
30 That wretchid bondage of the Hebrew puple in Egipt. 
1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, 1. iii. 89 Neuer did Captiue with a 
freer heart, Cast off his chaines of bondage. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 270 What more oft in Nations grown corrupt, And 
by their vices brought to servitude, Than to love Bondage 
more than Liberty. 1830 Mackintosn Eth. Philos. Wks. 
1846 I, 52 Those who purchased them, nor those who hold 
them in bondage. 

+b. Applied to the condition of being bound 
apprentice. (Cf. service, servitude.) Obs. 

241577 Sir T. Smita Commu. Eng. ui. x. (1609) 129 
Another kind of seruitude or Londage is vsed in England... 
which is called apprenticehood. é 

ce. transf. The condition of being bound or tied 
up; that which binds. Aoer. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 34 Some [hair] in her threaden 
fillet still did bide, And true to bondage would not break 
from thence. 161x — Cymh. v. v. 306 Cy. Binde the 
Offender..e/. Let his Armes alone, ‘hey were not borne 
for bondage, 1728 THomson Sfring 649 The callow young 
Warmed and expanded into perfect life, Their brittle bond- 
age break. 

3. fig. Subjection to some bond, binding power, 
influence, or obligation. 

a1450 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 55 One synne puttithe her 
..into this seruage and bondage. 1540 Coverbate Old 
Fatth Prol. (1844) 4 The bondage of sin and vice. 165: 
Catperwoopo //ist. Kirk (1843) II. 21 Subject to death, and 
to the boundage of the same. @1716 SoutH (J.) ‘Yo be 
brought under the bondage of observing oaths. 1866 ArGyLL 
Reign Law vii. :ed. 4) 362 The bondage under which all 
true Science lies to fact. 

+b. Binding force, obligation. Oés. 

161x SHaks, Cyd. 11. iv. 111 The Vowes of Women, Of 
no more bondage be, to where they are made, Then they 
are to their Vertues. 


Bondage (bgndédz), v7. Obs. orarch. [f. prec. 
sb.]  frans. To reduce to bondage, to enslave. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age iw. i. Wks, 1874 III. 59 To 
bondage me that am a princesse free, 1803 J. Bristep 
Pedest. Tour 1. 354 Shackling and bondaging the better sex. 

Bondaged (bendédzd), Af/. a. arch. [f. pree. 
+-ED!.} Reduced to bondage, enslaved. 

1790 A.Witson Fly § Leech, Mean, ugly lump of bondaged 
sloth. 1852 D. Moir Cast. Time vii, Life forfeited, and 
bondaged land. 1853 Lyncu Se/f-/onprov, vi. 150 [Chris- 
tianity] presupposes the bondaged insufficiency of men. 

Bondager (bpndédzaz). Se. [f. BonpacE sé, 
1 ¢+-ER.} One who performs bondage-serviee ; 


* spec. in reeent times, in the south of Seotland and 


Northumberland, a female out-worker, whom the 
occupier of a cot-house on a farm, and generally 
also each ‘hind’ or married farm-worker oceupy- 
ing a ‘hind’s house’, undertakes, as a condition 
of his tenaney, to supply from his own family, or 
else to engage, board, and lodge, to do regular 
field-labour on the farm. 

{Not in Jamieson 1808-25.] 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 
i, iv. (1862) 119 These female bands in the fields..1 heard 
these women called Bondagers. 1844 H. Sternens Bh, 
Farm 11. 386 The first class of ploughmen were each bound 
to supply a field-worker for the farm during the year.. 
these latter have long been designated by the odious name 
of bondagers. 1853 Jounston Nat. Hist. £. Bord. 1. 106 
The row of bondagers on the haugh with the light rattle of 
theirhoes. 1855 A. SomervILLE A xfobjog.6 When we lived 
in Springfield, the house rent was paid by finding one shearer 
for the harvest. .also an outfield worker winter and summer 
for the farmer. .{The latter] called the ‘ bondager ’ was paid 
ten-pence per day. 1869 Pal/ A/alt CG. 3 Aug. 12. 


Bonded (bpndéd), Af/. a. [f. Bonn 56.1 + -EpD.] 

1. Held, pledged, or confirmed by bond. 

1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compl. 279 That strong bonded oth. 
1844 Turrer Proverb. Philos. (1852) 384 Death. .hath seized 
his bonded debtor. 

2. Put into bond (see Bonn s6.' 12). Hence 
bonded store, warehouse, a store or warehouse 
in charge of Cvstom-house officials, in which goods 
may be kept in bond. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 130 Bonded goods, goods 
deposited in a warehouse till the duty is paid, 185: Hr. 
Martineau //ist. /’eace 1v. xiv, The bonded stores con- 
nected with the Dublin custom-house. 1868 Rocrrs /’o/. 
Eicon, xxii. (ed. 3) 289 Bonded warehouses, in which duty- 
paying goods, whether liable to customs or excise, are 
stored till they are needed forsale. 1884 Pad/ Mall CG. 15 
Aug. 5/2 Wholesale and bonded supplies of the article. 

+ Bondehede. Obs. rare. [f. ME. bonde, 
Bonn sb*%+-hede, -kAD.] The condition of a 
bond or vassal; vassalage ; bondage. 

© 1340 Cursor M. 5405 (Fairf.) Atte pou vs take in pi bonde- 
hede [v. 7. thainhede, bundhede], In bondehede {v.7. 
thainhed, thraldam, praldome] take our landes alle. 

Bondel(1, obs. form of Bunv er. 

Bonder! (be'ndos). [f. Bonn v. +-En.] 

1. Building. A binding stone or brick ; (see quot.) 
1845 Gloss. Goth, Archit. 1. 57 Bonders, bond-stones, bind- 
tug-stones .. reach a considerable distance into, or entirely 
through a wall for the purpose of binding it together. 
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2. A person who puts goods into bond, or owns 
goods in bond. ; 

|| Bonder ? (bg:ndaz). [A wrong formation from 
Norweg. donde, pl. bénder.| A Norwegian peasant 
farmer or petty freeholder. Bonderman. 

1848 Frasers Mag, XXXVIII. 182 On the white-scoured 
deal floors of the bonder’s house. 1856 Emerson Lg. 
Traits iv. 63 The ‘Heimskringla’..is the Iliad and Odyssey 
of English history..‘The actors are bonders or Jandholders, 
every one of whom is named. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. 1. 81 Knight, or fair lord..I1f thou mayst share a bon- 
der’s feast, Sit by me. 1804 WV. Brit. Rev. No. 80. 425 So 
the Norwegian Olaf. .forced his lendermen and bondermen 
. .to overthrow the temples. 

[f. Bonn 5é.* 


+ Bo‘ndhold. Oés. exe. hist. 
+Houp: ef. copyhold, frechold.| Tenure in bond 
service, tenure of bond-land; a distinet sort of 
copyhold. Also attrib, 

1611 Anct. Customs Auaresboro & Scriven (1844) 4 lf any 
bondholder there die seized of six acres of bondhold tand. 

+ Bondholder!. 0és. exe. Hist. [f. pree. + 
-ER; or f. Bonp sé.4 + HoLper.] A tenant in 
bond service, or of bond-land. 

1539 Will T. Everard of Sizewell, Suffolk (Somerset Ho.) 
[Witnesses described as Bond-holders}. 1611 [see prec.] 

Bondholder ? (bpndhowlda1). [f. Bonn sé.1 
9 + Hoxiper.] A person who holds a bond or 
bonds granted by a private person or by a public 
company or government, as Agyptian bondholier, 
a holder of Egyptian government bonds. 

So Bo‘ndholding a. : 

1844 V. Amer, Rev. Jan., A contract made by the State 
and the Banks with every bondholder. 1865 Ras/w. News 
Dec., A committee of preference bondholders. 1868 AZo7-7- 
ing Star 2 June, The Eastern *bondholding wing of the 
Democracy. 1880 Lorp Haturrry Law Rep. 5 App. Cases 
189 On behalf of the bondholders, who advanced their 
money upon the bonds of the company. 

Bonding (bp'ndin), v4/. sé. [f. Bonn v. + -1nc1.] 

l. Building. The binding or connecting together 
(brieks, stones, or parts of a structure) by making 
them overlap and hold together ; a@/so, binding or 
strengthening by means of bonders. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 257 The well-working 
and bonding of Brick-walls conduces very much to their 
strength. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 36 Vhe bonding 
of (pilaster strips] by alternate vertical & horizontal stones. 

b. altri. 

1852 Wricut Ce/t, Rom. & Sax. v. 158 The Roman bricks 
or tiles.. were built in as bonding courses. 1864 Even. 
Standard Oct., A [Roman] wall .. consisting of regular 
ashlar, alternating with rows of bonding tiles. 1884 //ea/th 
Exhib. Catal. 93/2 Bonding Bricks for hollow walls. 

2. The action of pledging under bond to the re- 
payment of money borrowed. 

1877 BurrouGus 7a.ration 407 The assent..of the tax- 
payers to the bonding of the town. 

3. The storing of goods in bond ; hence bonding- 

house, -warehouse, 
. 1865 Drarer /tcll, Dev. Europe iv. 96 This implied an 
extensive system of depdts and bonding. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ, ww. iii, (1876) 552 Bonding-houses offer great 
..advantages to those who import taxed commodities. 

Bond-land. [OE. dondeland, f. bonda, Boxp 
5b.24Lanp.] Land held by bondage tenure; an 
early form ot copyhold land. 

[cxxz0 O. EF, Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 777 Pa let he Cudbriht 
ealdorma{n]x bonde-land {¢es-ranz x manentiun) zt Swines 
heafde.] 1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 200 It is 
probable that the freemen upon bond-land were in the first 
instance Britons who retainéd their holding on condition of 
paying tribute. 1882 C. E.ton Orig. Eng. Hist. 192 In 
some places. .there are two kinds of copyhold land, the one 
called ‘ Bond-land’ and the other ‘Soke-land ’. 

Bondless (bgndles), a. [f. Bonp sé.1 + -Lxss.] 
Tree from bonds ; unfettered, unrestrained. 

1839 Baivey Festus iv. (1848) 33 Such as my bondless brain 
hath oft-times drawn. ‘ 

+ Bondling. Os. rare—'. [f. Bonn 5.2 + 
-LING.] A slave; a slave-ehild. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxiii. (1617) 379 They sacrificed 
none but their..Changelings, Bastards and Bondlings. 

+Bondly, adv. Obs. [f. Bonn sb. +-Ly*.] 

1. ? By bondhold. 

1465 Marc. Paston Lett, 504 I]. 191 They wold put hem 
owte of such londs as they huld bondly of the Lordshyp. 

2. Servilely ; as a slave or slaves. 

1553 W. Turner in Strype Eccl. Mem, 111.1. iv. 49 If ye 
saw them [the bishops] how slavely and bondly they handle 
the rest of the Clergy. 

Bondman (bendmé&n). azch.; ef. BonpsMAN. 
[f. Bona 56.24M¢An: ef. husband, husbandman ; 
but in later times evidently connected in thought 
with senses of Bony sd.1] 

1. =Bonp sé.2 2. Obs. exe. List. 

¢1250 Owl & Night. 1577 Moni chapmon and moni cniht 
.. And swa dep moni bondeman. a 1300 Havelok 32 Hym 
loucde..Knict, bondeman, and swain. 1503-4 Act 19 Hev. 
V7, xv. § 4 Yf_eny bondeman purches eny landes..in fee 
symple. [1809 Bawven Domesday Bk. Bae The King has 
there sixteen villanes & two bordars & one bondman having 
four ploughs.] eeclity 

2. A man in bondage; a villein; a serf, slave. 

a1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 1155 Whar-to serves man pe 
world ban, And mas hymn be worldes bondman. 1477 Fare 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 25 To be solde as a prysonner or a 
Bondeman. 1580 Barry dé. B g20 A prysonner taken in 
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Warre, a bondeman, a captine. xr605 Campin Mew, 181 
Vhat no Christian should be bondman to a Jew. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach, Wks. (1851! 150 Instead of freeing us.. 
makeus bondmen. 1866 Bryant Death of Slavery ii, Fields 
where the bondman’s toil No more shall trench the soil. 
3. Bond-man-blind: oldname of Blind- gen Sey 
1783 AinsworTit Lat. Pict, (Morell)v, Afyinda..'Vhe play 
called bond-man-blind, blind-bob, or blind-man-buff. 
Bo:ndmanship. [f. prcc.- -sHiv.] The state 
or condition of a bondman; serfdom, slavery. 
16xx Cotcr., “sclavage, slauerie, bondmanship ; villen- 
age. 1880 M¢eCartuy Own Finies 1V. x\viii. 6 He con- 
sented to put himself into the comfortable bondmanship of 


suhordinate office. 
Bo'ndship. Oés. or dial. [f. Bonn 56.2 + 


-SHIp.] a. The condition of a ‘bond ‘; serfdom, 
bondage (ods.),  b. Suretyship. (dal.) 

cxq4g0 Proup. Parv. 43 Bondschepe, nativilas. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 20 ‘Yrust is in maner of a 
bondeship, and mystrust is a liberte. 1542 Upaie £resut. 
eee 59a, Phryne, who, this other daye, Out of hir bonde- 
ship did remoue. 1808 R, ANDERSON Cusmnberld. Ballads 
(1819) 50 His fadder hed yence heaps ov money, But bon- 
ship throws monie fwok wrang. 

Bondslave (be ndsl&v). [f. Bonn a.+SLave.] 
A more emphatic term for slave or bondman. 

356x Daus tr. Sultinger on A foc. (1573) 79 We were. .very 
bondesslaues of the deuill, 1577 tr. Budiinger’s Decaces 
(1592) 440 Now they, whome the Lorde deliuereth, are bon- 
slaues. x62x Bipte 1 AZace. ii, 11 Of a free-woman shee is 
become a bondslaue. 1671 Mitton Sasson 38 Put to the 
labour of a beast, debased Lower than bondslave! 1848 
Kunestey Sarut's Trag. 1. vi.g7 We are sold for bond- 
slaves. 

ilence Bond slavery. 

1835 Marrvat Olla Podr. xxiv, So are his children given 
in bond slavery to his debtor. 

Bondsman (bp'ndzm&n). [f. Bonp sd.1+-man, 
the ’s being in scnse 1 genitival; sense 2 is treated 
as a variant of BonpMAN, which in later times had 
come to be associated with HKonp sb.!: cf. the 
plural donds.] 

1. One who becomes surety by bond. 

1754 Ricttarnson Grandison 1V. iy. 26 Being the bonds- 
man for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp. 1828 If. Irvinc Last 
Pays 189 ‘he disappointed creditors, the broken faith of 
bondsmen. 187: Standard 20 Jan., Three of the leading 
men seized as security. The Mayor paid the sum. .and the 
“bonds’ men were released. 

2. A man in bondage; a villein ; a scrf, slave. 

41735 Dernan (J.) Carnal greedy people, without such a 
precept, would have no mercy upon their poor bondsmen 
and beasts, 8x5 Scotr Ld. of /sies 1, viii, From chiet- 
tuin’s tower to bondsman‘s cot. 385r Mrs. Browninc Casa 
Guid? Wind. 54 A bondsman shivering at a Jesuit‘s foot. 
Jig, 1850 Vunnyson /2 Mem. iv. 2 To Sleep I give my 
powers away; My will is bondsman to the dark. 

Bo'ndswoman. rave. Variant of BonpwoMAN. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline u. ad fin., My lords, the senators 
Are sold for slaves, and their wives for bondswomen. 


| Bonduce (bendvk). fa. BF. bordac, a. Avab. 
(gd42 bundeg, now meaning ‘hazel-nut’, but for- 
merly a foreign nut of some kind; prob. from 
Persian: OPers. had ferndak, fendak (mod.Pers. 
finduq, findug, the latter also Arab.), perh. = Skr. 
pindaka, dim. of pinda ‘ball, lump’ (J. Platts).] 
A tropical leguminous shrub of two species (Gzz- 
landina Bonditc and G. Bonditcella) bearing re- 
spectively yellow and lead-coloured seeds, hard 
and beautifully polished, also called Nicker nuts. 

1696 Ray Péilos. Lett. (1718: 292, I have received..the 
Bean called the Ash Coloured Nickaror Bonduch, 1838 /'cou. 
Vegetation 79 The bonduc, or nicker-tree, 1866 77¢as. 


Bot. 556 The seeds are very hard and beautifully polished, 
and are called Nicker nuts or Bonduc nuts. 

Bondwoman (byndwumin). [Orig. two 
words; see Bonn a.] A female slave. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) Il. 97 (Matzn.) Leyre wite, 
amendes for liggynge by abondwommen. 1§26 TixpaveGadé. 
iv. 30 Putawaye the bonde woman. 1671 Mitton ?. £. ut. 308 
The fugitive bondwoman, with her son, Outcast Nebaioth. 
3782 Burke Reforin Ho. Commu.Wks. X. 102 Yorkshire, like 
the child of the bond-woman, is turned out to the desert. 
3872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comut. 143 The most exalted lady 
was no more exenipt than the lowliest bondwoian. 

Bone (béun), sé. Forms: 1 bdn, baan, 2-3 
ban, 3-5 bon, (4 boen, buon), 4-5 boon, (boone, 
5 bonne), 3- bone; worth. 3-9 bane, 5 baan, 
bayne; (9 dia/. bowne, byen). (Com. Teunt.: 
OF. 432 corresp. to OF ris. and OS. éé2 (MDu., 
Du., LG. deer), OUG. (MHG,. and mod.G.) dein, 
ON. bein (Sw. ben, Va. beer) :—OTeut. *bainovn), 
not appearing in Gothic, and (unlike names of 
parts of the body generally) not relatedto any words 
for‘ bone outside Feutonic. The ON., O11G., MHG., 
and Du., have, beside the general sense ‘ bone’, the 
specific sense ‘shank (of the leg)’, whieh is the 
ordinary scnsc in mod.Ger. Ifence it has been 
suggested that the original meaning was ‘long 
bone’; and that the word may have connexion 
with the ON. adj. ée#z-, nom. masc. de/nn, 
‘straight’. But this is a bare conjecture; the 
standing of the ON. adj. being itself obscure. In 
English there has ncver been any tendency to the 
specific sense, for which OF. had sceanca SHANK.] 
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I. Vroperly. 

1. The general name for cach of the distinct 
parts which unitcdly make up the skeleton or 
hard framework of the body of vertebrate animals. 

They are distinguished, according to shape, as long, short, 
Slat, and trregular bones; the long hones have an internal 
channel containing marrow. ‘hey are also named from 
their position, nature, form, etc., e.g. aukle-, arnt-, back-, 
blade-, breast-, collar-, jaw-, splint-, thigh-botte, ete, 

¢x000 sigs. Gosp. John xix. 36 Ne for-bruece ge nan ban 
on him. a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 9405 He wroght a felau ofhis ban. 
1340 /lye1b. 148 Ase be buones berep be tendre uless, 1382 
Wycur £zek, xxxvil. 27 Bones wenten to boones, eche 
to his ioynture. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De fF. R. v. i. 
(1495! 99 The bones of the breste defende the herte. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 20/1 From bane to bane, assim, xg49 Compl. 
Scot, 152 ‘hecorrupit flesche is consumit fra the banis. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. §& Ful. u. y. 27 Fie how my bones ake. 1681 
HE. Sevater Serm. Putney 11 Weapons, that to be sure, 
draw no Blood, nor break any Bones. 1872 Huxtey Phys. 
i. 10 The bones..are masses either of cartilage, or of con- 
nective tissue hardened by being impregnated with phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime, 1873 Mivart /éew, Anat. 
i. 23 In the earlier stages of existence there are no bones 
atall. /?vov, Hard words break no bones. 

b. f/. as material for agricultural or industrial 
processes. 

r8xq Six II. Davy Agric. Creut. 289 Bones are much used 
as a manure. 1834 Zrit. /{usb. 1. xix. 396 ‘Turnips . 
manured with bones. 1870 Veats Nat. Fist. Comm. 307 
Bones are extensively employed by the cutler, comb and 
brush maker, chemist, confectioner, and agriculturist. 

+e. Applied sec, to the fingers in the assevera- 
tion Ly these ten bones. Obs. 

1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 4 note, By thes bonys ten thei 
be to you vntrue. 1589 Papfew. Fatchet C iiij b, Martin 
sweares by his ten bones. 1593 Suaxs. 2 /fen, U4, t. iii. 
193 By these tenne bones .. hee did speake them to me. 


d. Proverb. expression: //ard, or dry, asa bone. 


1833 Margyat /. Sfiuipie i, It’s as dry as a hone. 1837 
R. Nicott Poets (1843 83 Dubs were hard as ony bane. 

2. pi. The wholc bones of the boty collectively, 
the skeleton ; also, by extension, the bodily frame, 
body, person (with pathetically humorous force). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Wii. (1495) 172 ‘The 
bones ben the sadnesse of the body. a@ r400 Sir Perc, 267 
Nothyng.. That he my3te inne his bones hyde, Bota gaytes 
skynne. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon iii. 108 Alarde.. 
beganne to deffende well hys bones. 1563-87 Foxe A. & 
AZ, LIL. x. 92/1 He [Latimer] ran as fast as his old bones 
would carry him. x60or Suaks, $¥ul. C. v. v. 41 Night 
hangs vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest. 1605 Chron. 
K, Letr, What, breedes young bones already! x Le- 
STRANGE “2 sof's Fad, (J.) Puss had a month’s niind to be 
upon the bones of him. x709 J. Stevens Quevedo's H’ks. 305 
Feeding on me Day and Night, which has brought nie to 
the very Bones. 1740 Clrrtstinas Entertaiunt. 16 Now 
says she) take care of your bones between this and home. 
1873 M. F.S. Lily Merton's Summer 28 Poor, pale, pretty 
little dear. .she‘ll never live to make old bones. 

+b. Exclamation: domes of me! of you! 

1588 MWarpret, Ep. (Arb.) 44 The puritanes will be O the 
bones of you too badd for this kind of arguing. rs92z CHETTLE 
Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 70 Bones a me! 

ec. The bones being the most permancnt parts of 
the dead body, ‘bones’ is put for‘ mortal remains’. 

crooo AEtFRie Gen. |. 25 And he cwzp Ledeb mine ban of 
bison lande. ¢ 1205 Lay. 32202 His ban beod iloken faste i 
guldene cheste. 1362 Lano. P, Pl. A. vii. 84 Pe Chirche 
schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. r592 NAsHEe 
in Shaks. C. Praise 5 Have his bones newe embalmed. 1616 
fuscr. over Shakspere‘'s Grave, Bleste be y® man y* spares 
thes stones, And cvrst be he yt moves my bones. 1651 /’roc. 
Parliament No. 82. 1255 He will reduce the place, or leave 
his bones before it. 1750 Gray Elegy xx, ‘hese bones from 
insult to protect Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
1880 Tennyson Columbus, Then some one standing by my 
grave will say, ‘Behold the bones of Christopher Colon’. 

3. The bony structure or substance considered 
as one of thc components of the body; esp. in the 
expressions, b/ood and bone, flesh and bone, skin and 
bone, bred in the bone, etc. (Used as collect. sing.) 

¢ 1000 /ELrric Gen, ii, 23 Adam $a cwx6 dis is nu ban of 
minum banum. ax300 Cursor AL. 194 (Gétt.) Ilesu him 
raysed in fless and ban. ¢ 1430 //ymus Virg.+(1867) 25 
Loue byndib bope blood & baan. 1562 J. Ilevwoon Prov. 
& Fpigr. (1867) 72 It will not out of the fleshe that is bred 
in the bone. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. in. iii. 172 High birth, 
vigor of bone, desert in service. 1622 Bist 2 Saw. xix. 
x3 Art thou not of my bone, and of my flesh? 1729 Dr. For 
Crusoe (1840) 11. i. 1 What is hred in the bone will not go 
out of the flesh. 1837 Tickers /ckw. v, An immense 
brown horse displaying great symmetry of bone. 

b. 70 the bone: though the flesh, so as to touch 
the bone; Aezce, to the inmost part, to the core. 
(Cf. backbone.) Also similarly Zr che done. 

a 3300 Cursor A/, 15788 Ik dint pat pai him gaf it reked 
to be ban. ¢xg00 Row. Rose 1059 They prile & poynten 
The folk right to the bare boon. r709 10 7atler(J ), There 
was lately a young gentleman bit tothe bone. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv. 17 A cook she certainly was, in 
the very bone and centreof her soul. 1858 Cartyte Freak. 
Gt. (186s) I. ut. xx. 267 He being Calvinist. .she Lutheran 
..and strict to the bone. 

ec. fig. 

1573 R. Scor //op Gard, Epist., Greedy to tast of the 
marrowe of gaines and loth to breake the bone of labour. 
1874 Bracwin Self-Cult, 84 ‘Vhe real blood and bone of 
human heroism. 1884 //arfer’s 3Jag. Mar. 517/1 The.. 
bone and sinew of the country. 

4. The material or substance of the bones (in 


prec. senses), whichconsists of animal matter, ossez7, 


BONE. 


and salts of carbonate and phosphate of lime in 
varying proportions. 

1471 Rirtey Comp, Afch. 1, in Ashm. (1652) 129 Dry as 
askys of ‘re or Lone. 1897 Sitaxs. Lover’s Compl. 45 
Many a ring of potsed gold and bone. 1814 Sir I]. Davy 
Agric. Chent. 290 ‘Vhe basis of bone is constituted by earthy 
salts. 1855 Owrn Shel. Teeth 165 The primitive basis, or 
*blastema,’ of bone is a subtransparent glairy matter. 1874 
Dour... Arms p Arm. vi. 8 Faplements and weapons 
formed exclusively of wood and bone ard stone. 

b. Applied to other animal substances more or 
less akin to bonc ; as the dentine of the teeth, the 
ivory of the tusks of the clephant, walrus, ctc. 
(Sec WHALEBONE.) 

agoo Erfurt Gloss. 351 (O. F:. F.) bor, elpendes han. 
Corpus Gl, 712 Ebor, Siendbaan. c1z0g§ Lav. 23778 Ane 
sielde gode he wes al clane of olifantes bane. a 1450 .S7r 
figlant, 1083 Crystyabelle, yowre doghtur bryght, As whyte 
as bone of whalle. 1588 Saks. 4. 7 “.v. ii. 332 His teeth 
as white as Whales bone. 1616 W. Brows Brit, Past i 
67 (N.: An ivory dart she held of good command; White 
was the bone. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI1. 295 ‘There are 
upwards of three hundred of these plates of whalebone on 
each side of the jaw 1870 Nicnioison Zool, 462 ‘The so- 
called ‘ bone’ of the skeleton of Fishes is only occasionally 
trile osseous tissue, 

5. Applicd to various articles, originally or usu- 
ally manufactured of bone, ivory, whalcbone, cte. 

a. pl. Diee. 

¢1386 ete. [see Biccun b]. a xg29 Sketton Ii’hs, (ed. 
Dyce) I. 52 On the borde he whyrled a payre of bones. 
1624 Fretcuer Aule a Wife 1. Wks. 1778 III. 433 Thou 
won'st my money too, witha pairof base bones. 12724 Swirt 
Wood's Exec. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 157 Gamester. I'M make his 
bones rattle. 2822 Scotr Nige/ xu, If thine ears have heard 
the clatter of the devil’s bones, 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair 
Ixvti, No, no, Becky.. We must have the hones in. 

b. 7/. Picees of bone struek or rattled, to make 
rude music ; ¢sf. two pieces of bonc or ivory held 
between the fingers of each hand and rattled to- 
gether as an accompaniment to the banjo or other 
instrument; chiefly used hy ‘nigger minstrels’. 
Also Aumorously used as a name tor the player. 
(Cf. also MARROWBONE, ) 

1590 Suaks. Aftds. N. iv. 1. 33 Wilt thou heare some 
musicke .. Let vs haue the tongs and the bones. 1851 
Ffouseh. Words \11. 245 Now, the Ithiopians..play old 
banjoes and bones. 1865 Times 17 July, Amateur negro 
melodists..thumbed the banjo and rattled the bones. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/1 A single row of negro minstrels seated 
on chairs..while at the end are Bones and San:bo. 

ce. pl. ‘A sort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, 
for weaving bonelacc.’ 

x60x Suaks. Tiel. Nu. iv. 46 The free maides that weaue 
their thred with bones. r69x Ray A.C. H’ds_9 Bones, bob- 
bins, because probably made at first of small Bones. Hence 
Bone-lace, 

d. A strip of whalebone used to stiffen stays, 
etc.; also attrib., as in done-casing. 

1595 Gosson Pleas. Quippes in Hazl. FE, P. P. 1V. 256 
These privie coates, by art made strong With bones. 1884 
Dress Cutting Assoc. Circular ii, All the seams should be 
opened, the edges neatly over-handed, and bone casings put 
on. JZod. She had the misfortune to break one of the bones 
of her stays. — 

e. Also in various comb. as Guile bones, Ten- 
bones, Napier's bones, etc., g.v. + St. Hugh's bones : 
see quot. 

1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft iv. (1862) 15 Skoomaker, have 
you all your tools. .your hand-and thumb-leathers and good 
Saint-Hughs bones to smooth up your work. 

6. A bone (or part of one) ‘ with as much flesh 
as adhctes to it, a fragment of meat’ (J.). Often 
in comb. as alich-, kunckle-, marr ow-bone, ete. 

1386 Cuaucer Anights T. 319 We stryuen as dide the 
houndes for the boon. ¢ 1420 Proveréin Hel. Ant. 1. 233 
‘wo dogges and one bone Maye never accorde in one. 
18:6 Scott A ntig. xxvii. 193 ‘I'll gie ye something better 
than that beef bane, man‘® 837 Disraei Corr. 7. S7ster 
(1886) 76, 1. .supped. . with a large party off oysters, Guines:., 
and broiled bones. 

b. Sones (fig.): something relished. 

1884 Turrer /Jeart vii. 61 ‘ Now, that’s what | call bones.’ 
Itwasa currish image, suggestive ofthe choicest satisfaction. 

ec. A bone to pick or gnaw: something to occupy 
onc as a bone does a dog; a difficulty to solve, a 
‘nut to crack’. 70 have a bone to pick with one: 
to have a matter of dispute, or something disagree- 
able or necding explanation, to settle with a person. 

3565 CoLentte Ansz. Freat. Cron, (1846) 277 .\ bone for 
you to pick on. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 Some 
Archplayer .. will cast mea bone or ii to pick. 1602 FiL- 
beckeE Pandectes 69 He..gaue them a bone to gnawe, Date 
quod est Cusaris Czsari, and quod Dei Deo. 1783 Artns- 
wortu Lat. Dict, (Morelli i.s. v. ick, To give one a bone 
topick, serupulum alicui ingicére, 1850 H. Rocers Ess It 
i. (1874) 103 Many a‘ bone‘ in these lectures which a keen 
metaphysician would be disposed to ‘ pick’ with the author. 

7. Bone of contention, discord, ctc.: somcthing 
that canses contention, discord, etc. ; formerly also 
simply done in phrasc fo cas! a bone betiveen: in al- 
lusion tothe strife which a bone causes bet ween dogs. 

@ 1562 J. Heywoop /’rov. & Epifer. 11867 47 The diuell 
hath cast a bone tosct stryfe Betweene you 1576 LamBARDE 
Peramb, Kent 1826) 425 This became such a bone of dis- 
sention between these deere friends. 1660 J rial Regie. 79 
But you cast in Bones here to make some difference. 1692 
R. Lestrance osephus’ Antiy. xvi. xi. 11733) 439 By 
this Means she. .cast ina Bone betwixt the Wife and the 


BONE. 


Husband. 1711 C. M. Let?. fo Curat 33 The Liturgie, since it 
was first Hatched, has been the Bone of Contention in Eng- 
land. 1803 Wecuincton in Gurw. Disp. I. 517 A great 
bone of contention between Scindiah & Holkar. 

8. To make bones of or about (at, in, to do obs.): 
to make objections or scruples about, find difficulty 
in, have hesitation in or about. So [V2thozet more 
bones. Formerly also 70 find bones in, and similar 
phrases, referring to the occurrence of bones in soup, 
etc., as an obstacle to its being easily swallowed. 

1459 aston Lett. 331 1. 444 And fond that tyme no bonys 
in the matere, a@ 1529 SKELTON Elynour Rum. 381 Supped 
it up at once; She founde therein no bones. 1548 UDALL 
etc. Eras. Par, Luke i. 28 He made no manier bones ne 
stickyng, but went in hande to offer up his only son 
Isaac. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. \xxxiii. 9 As for mans 
hand, they make no bones at it. 1581 Marseck Bk. of 
Notes 325 What matter soever is intreated of, they never 
make bones in it, 1589 NasHe Admoud for P.12b, A 
boule of Beere, which. .you tooke. .and trilled it off without 
anie more bones. 1598 SyLvesTER Du Sartas i. iv. iW. 
(1641) 227/1 Hee..makes no bone Toswear by God (for, hee 
beleeves there’s none. 164z Rocers Naaimax 579 Who 
make no bones of the Lords promises, but devoure them 
all. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1.11. 40 The Pope makes 
no bones to break.. the Decrees. 1850 THackeray Pex- 
dennis \xiv. (1884) 635 Do you think that the Government 
or the Opposition would make any bones about accepting 
the seat if he offered it to them? 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
1. 51 Elizabeth was thus making huge bones of sending 
some £7000 over for the general purposes of the government 
in Ireland. 

9. 7o put a bone in any one’s hood: an obs. 
humorous expression for To break (or ? cut off) his 
head; ¢o have a bone in one’s leg, throat, cte.: 
as a feigned objection to the use of one’s legs, etc. 

1542 Uva £rasur. Afoph. 337 b, He refused to speake, 
allegeyng that he had a bone in his throte, & could not 
speake. 1560 ice Wauton in Hazl. Dodsi. Il. 170 Then, 
by the rood, A bone in your hood I shall put, ere it be 
long @1738 Swiet Pol. Conv, iii. (D.), I can’t go, for 1 have 
a bone in my leg. 

II. Transferred and fig. senses. 

+10. The stone of stone-frnit (transl. L. os). Ods. 

1382 Wycur Saruch vi. 42 Wymmen..sitten in weyes, 
brennynge boonys of olyues [Vulg. seeccendentes ossa olt- 
varum). ¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 394 Nowe sette in 
peches boon. 

11. A callous growth in different parts of the legs 
of horses, becoming as hard as bone; as in bove- 
spavin ‘see 17), ring-bone, ete. 

12. The hard framework or ‘skeleton’ of any- 
thing, e.g. of a ship. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 209 The shipwracke of a 
Dutch Ship cald the Mauritias that laid her bones here. 
1854 THackERAY Newcomes I, 89 Curtains were taken down, 
mattresses explored, every bone in bed dislocated and 
washed. 1868 Baker Cast uf by Sea iii. 46 Steer straight 
between the fires, .she’ll break her bones if she follows. 
1878 NV. Amer. Rev, CK XVI. 106 The bones of the language 
gradually were weakened. 

13. Afin. ‘The slaty mattcr intercalated in coal- 
seams.’ Raymond A/txing Gloss. 1880. 

14. ta. Zo carry the bone, i.e. one half of the 
stake, at the game of Bonr-ace. Ofs. [Perhaps a 
distinct word connected with F. doz, bonne, good.] 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 


(1816! 342 Ile that hath the biggest card carries the bone, _ 


that is one half of the stake. 

b. Naut. 70 carry a bone in the mouth or 
teeth: said of a ship, when she makes the water 
foam before her. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldome carry a Bone in her mouth or 
cut a feather, that is, to make a fome before her. 1851 
Loncr. Gold. Leg. v, See how she leaps. .and speeds away 
with a bone in her mouth, 

III. Comb. and Attrib. 

15. simple attrib. (or adj.). Of bone. 

1488 /uv. Fas. [11, in Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) II. 393 
item a bane coffre, and in it a grete cors of gold. 1875 URE 
Dict, Arts 1.419 A bone or ivory folding stick. 1879 Lus- 
Kock Sci. Lect. V. 150 These cavemen were very ingenious, 
and excellent workers in flint .. their bone pins, etc. are 
beautifully polished. 

16. General relations: a. attrib, (consisting of, 
pertaining to, made of, or obtained from bones) 
as bone-cartilage, -cell, -gelatine, glue, -knife, 
knowledge, “puts, -sall, -snacks, -tissue, -yard. 
b. objective with pr. pple., vbl.sb., or agent-noun, 
as bone-boiling, -breaking, -crushing, -gnawer, 
-erinding, -piercing, -rotting; ©. similative, as 
bone-lthe, -dry, -white, adjs. 

c1865 Letneny in Circ. Sc. 1. 96/2 Refuse grease froin 
ylue-making and *bone-boiling, 1808 BintHam Sc. Reform 
50 The bone setting and *bone breaking hundred-mile road. 
1839 47 Toon Cycl, Anat, & Phys. 111. 856/2 *Bone-cells 
appear ir the ossified intercellular tissue. 1676 W. Row 
Contu. Blairs Autobiog. x. (1848) 168 ‘The burden of that 
congregation very ponderous and only not *bone-crushing, 
¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. 1. 332/2 * Bone-gelatine is obtained by hoil- 
ing bones in water. 1884 Atheneum 6 Dec. 727/1 The 
.. “bone-gnawer of‘ Kent's Cavern’, 1839 11. Rocrrs Essays 
(1874) Hh. iit, 143 Nothing would he gained but ridicule if 
we were to substitute *hone-knowledge ’ for ‘ osteology ’. 
1849 52 Topp Cycl. Auat. & Phys. 1V. 930/2 Covered with 
the *bone-like substance. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii, 
183 A thrice-turn’d, *bone-pick’t subject gnaw. 1639 W. 
Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xxxii. (1640) 127 The *bone-rotting 
vice of envy. 1849-52 Toon Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 930 
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The cells.. receiving into their interior the *bone-salts. 
1855 HoLpEN //um, Osteol. (1878) 16 This mixture of earthy 
granules and animal matter we call *‘bone-tissue’. 1856 
C. Binney Pract. Horsemanship (ed. 2) Introd. 13 She [a 
mare] is the ‘ miik-white’. Now there is a breed of *‘ bone- 
whites’. of a bluish tinge, with blackish muzzles. 1883 
Century Mag. X XVII. 3 Torture them [horses] in their 
last hours on the way to the *bone-yard. 

17. Special comb.: + bone-ache, -ague, pain 
in the bones; bone-ash, the mineral residue of 
bones burnt in contact with air, a white, porous, 
and friable substanee, composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime; + bone-baster (see quot.) ; bone- 
bed, a geological stratum abounding with bones of 
animals; bone-black, the produet of the carbon- 
ization of bones, extensively used as a decolorizing 
and deodorizing agent, as a pigment, etc. ; bone- 
breaker, he who or that which breaks bones; a 
name of the Osprey (L. osstfraga, Ger. Beinbrecher); 
also attrib.; bone-breccia, breccia containing 
many fragments of bones : bone-brown, a pigment 
obtained from bones or ivory by roasting till 1cn- 
dered uniformly brown; bone-cave, a cave in 
which arc found bones of extinct or recent animals ; 
bone-charcoal = fone-black; bone-dog.a kind of 
Dog-fish; bone-dust, bones ground for manur- 
ing purposes; bone-earth = done-ash; bone-fat, 
marrow ; bone-fever, ‘phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion of the hand and arm, often seen in workers in 
bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); bone-fish (see quots.) ; 
bone-flower, dial. name of the daisy (J. Hutton 
Tour Caves Gloss.); bone-grease, or Sc. bane- 
grease, ‘the oily substance produced from bones, 
bruised and stewed on a slow fire’ (Jamieson) ; 
bone -grubber = dove - picker; bone -house, a 
charmel-house ; a coffin; the human body; bone- 
manure, a manure prepared from bones ; bone- 
mill, a mill for grinding or erushing bones or 
bone-black; bone-nippers (Surgery), ‘cutting 
forceps, used in the removal of bone’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); bone-oil, a fetid, blackish-brown, thick 
oil obtained by the dry distillation of bones, and 
in the preparation of bone-black; bone-picker, 
oue who lives by collecting bones from heaps of 
refuse, etc. ; bone-polisher (s/ang), the cat-o'-nine 
tails, or the man who wields it; bone-shaker, a 
humorous name given to the bicycle as it existed 
before the introduction of india-rubber tires and 
other improvements; bone-spavin, a bony excres- 
cence or hard swelling on the inside of a hock of 
a horse's leg: bone-spirit, a crude ammoniacal 
iqnor obtaincd from bone; +bone-work, work 
done with bone bobbins (applied to bone-lace). 
Also BONE-LACE, -SET, -SETTER, -SHAW, -WORT. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cy. u. ili. 20 The vengeance on the 
whole Camp, or, rather the *bone-ach. 1659 CLopery D272. 
Glimpses 35: Ialliw.) They a *bone-ague get to plague their 
crimes, 1622 Matynes dnc. Law-Alerch. 284 The Assay- 
master tooke foure copples or teasts, which are made of 
‘*Bone-ashes. 1822 J. Pratts Bk. Curiosities \xxiv. 719 The 
..cupel, which was composed of bone-ash. 1600 RowLanps 
Let, Humours Blood iv. 64 And lets him see *Bone-baster 3 
thats his staffe. 1880 GunTHER Fishes 194 In the upper 
Silurian Rocks, in a *bone-bed of the Downton sandstone. 
1815 Specif. F. Taylors Patent No. 3929 Bones converted 
either into ivory or *bone black, animal charcoal, or into 
white bone ash. 1861 Hutme tr, Moguin- Tandon u. 11.160 
Known as animal charcoal, or bone black. 1598 FLorio, 
Osstfraga, a kind of hauke or eagle called a *bone-breaker. 
17z1-1800 Baitey, Boue-breaker. a kind of Eagle. 1865 
Lussock Prehk. Times 249 In a *bone-breccia of this nature 
the flint-implements would be relatively more abundant. 
/bid. 63 Our knowledge of this ancient period is derived 
principally from. .the*Bone-Caves, 1878 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. xxviii. 459 Bone-caves..always occur in limestone 
strata, 1859 YARRELL Drift. Fishes(ed.3) 11.519 The Picked 
Dog-fish .. along the south-eastern coast .. is almost uni- 
versally called the *Bone-Dog. 1834 Brit. usb, 1. 397 
I: ffects of *bone-dust and bones. 1848 Gard. Chron. 437 The 
clergyman had. .put a handful of bone-dust under every tree 
and shrub, 1734 Mortimurin Phil, Trans. XX XVIII. 317 
Morniyrus, ex ctnerco nigricans, the *Bone-Fish. 1809 
Kenpa.t Trav, 11. lii. 204 The species of whale taken was 
-.the bone-fish.. valued for the article called in commerce 
whale-bone, 1862 Maynew Crim, Prisons 40 A black-chinned 
and lanthorn-jawed *bone-grubber, 1799 Chrox. in Ann. 
Reg. 3/2 Vhe*bone-houseinthe Church yard. 1846 WALBRAN 
Guide Ripon, The celehrated ‘ Bone-house’ no longer exists. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Sod. vi. 119 This wonderful bone- 
house which is called man. @ 1848 Marryat X&. Reefer lvii, 
Master at arms, brush up the *bone-polishers, 1857 Uld 
Commodore I. 192 He became body servant and bone- 
polisher to No. 2. 1894 A. Howarp Bicycle 10 In 1870 and 
1871 the low, long ** bone-shaker’ began to fall in public 
esteem, 1883 C Spenser in Echo 1 Sept. 1/6 The bicycle 
of the present day differs [greatly] from the ‘bone-shaker’ I 
introduced into England in 1868. 1607 TorseL. Jour-f. 
Beasts 316 The dry spaven,.is a great hard knob..in the 
inside of the hough. .called of some the *bone-spaven. 1577 
Houinsurp Chrox. I11. 1099/2 A faire hat of veluet, with a 
broad *bone-worke lace about it. 

Bone, 2. Thieves’ cant. [app. f. F. bo good; 
or a retention of ME. doz, boon: see Boon.] Good. 

1851 MavHew Lond, Labour 1. 364 A inark .. placed on 


the door post of such as are bone or gammy in order to in- 
form the rest of the school where to call. 


BONELET. 


Bone (boun), v.1 [f. Bonz sd.] 

+1. zztr. ? To throw out spicules of bone. Oés. 

1664 in Pepys Diary (1879 III. 96 [Charm against a 
thorn) Jesus ..Was pricked both with nail and thorn; It 
neither wealed, nor belled, rankled nor boned. 

2. trans. To deprive of the bone; to take out 
the bones, e. g. from meat, fish, etc.; also fg. 

1494 “ict 11 Hen. VJ, xxiii, Fish..not boned or splatted. 
1552 Hutoet, Bonen, or plucke oute bones, exosso. 1674 
tr, Scheffer's Lapland xviii. 92 Having boiled the fish they 
first bone them. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 139 Cook a ham.. 
then bone it. 1880 Ruskin Deucalion No. 7 You give it 
[a book] to a reviewer, first to skin it, and then to bone it, 
and then to chew it, and then to lick it, and then to give it 
you down your throat like a handful of pilau. 

3. To furnish with bones, as a. to manure with 
bones ; b. to stiffen (stays) with whalebone. 

1891 Figure- Training 49 Having my stays very fully boned 
and fitted with shoulder-straps, 1873 R. Csceh cel in Pall 
J€Jall G, 11 June (1886) 4/1 A fine grass field. .well boned last 
winter. 

Bone (bén), v.2 slang. [Origin unknown: it has 
been conjectured to be a sense of prec., ‘to seize 
as a dog does a bone’; also referred to Bone a.] 

trams. To take into custody, apprehend ; to lay 
hold of ; to seize and take possession of, steal. 

1819 J. H. Vaux A/em. 11. 157 Tell us how you was boned, 
signifies, tell us the story of your apprehension. 1846 Comic 
Jack Giant Killer u, i. (ed. 3 6 For not the slightest ‘ bones’ 
made he Of ‘boning’ people’s ‘grub’. 1879 F. Pottox 
Sport Brit. Burmah 11, 22, 1 wounded a tusker.. but the 
Karens. .found it dead and boned the tusks, 

Bone, z.%. See Bonrm: vdd. sb.4 

Bone, obs. form of Banx, Boon, Boun. 

+ Bone-ace. Oss. [see Boner sb. 14.] Agame 
at cards in which the third card dealt to each 
player is turned up, and the player who has the 
highest obtains the ‘ bone’ or half the stake ; also 
the name of the ace of diamonds, which is the 


highest ecard in this game. 

1611 Florio, 7rentuno, a game at cards called one and 
thirtie, or bone-ace. 1617 Machivell’s Dogge (Halliw.) What 
shall bee our game? Primero? Gleeke? Or one and thirty, 
bone-ace, or new-cut? 1680 Cotton Comfl. Gamester in 
Singer ist. Cards (1816) 342 The ace of diamonds is Bone- 
Ace, and wins all other cards whatever. a@1726 VANBRUGH 
Prov. flush. w. Plays (1730) 305 You, and I, and sister.. 
may play at one and thirty Bone-ace purely. 


Boned (bound), pf/. a. [f. Bone +-ED.] 

1. Having bones. Chiefly in composition, as 
big-, high-, strong-boned, etc. 

1297 R. Giouc. 414 Ppycke man he was ynou..wel yboned 
& strong. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle iw. xxxii. (1483) 81 Wel 
ioynted and myghtely boned. 1588 SHaxs. 77¢. A. 1. iii. 
46 No big-bon’d-men fram’d of the Cyclops size, 18971 
Naprneys Prev. & Cure Dis. 1.iii.95 Families raised on this 
water are larger boned than others. 

Jig. 1645 RutuerForp 7ryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 165 
Faith is sinewed and boned with spiritual courage. 

2. Furnished with bone or bones; as a. manured 
with bone; b. stiffened with whalebone. 

1834 Brit. Hush. I. xix. 394 Land of similar quality, but 
not boned. 1871 Figure-Training 58 A nicely-fitting and 
well-boned corset. . 

3. Deprived of the bones ; esp. in Cookery. 

1725 BrapLtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Soles, The flesh of Bon'd 
Soles. 1854 Daily Tel. 9 Feb., Boned turkey, ham, salad. 

Bone-lace. [f. Bone sd. 5 c+Lacz.] 

1. Lace, usually of linen thread, made by knitting 
upon a pattern marked by pins, with bobbins 
originally made of bone; formerly called doze- 
work lace ; now largely superseded by bobbin-net. 

1574 HeLtowes Guevara's Ef. (1577) 316 To see her. .take 
her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne, 1666 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 94/3 Our Manufactures. .of Points and Bone-laces. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 61 2 4 [They]should besent toknit, 
or sit down to Bobbins or Bone-lace. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 4 Its chief manufactures are the dif- 
ferent kinds of woollen cloths, as also of bone-lace. 

2. attrib.and in coub.,as bone-lace-edging, -maker. 

1634 Simp. Reasons in Harl. Misc. (Malh.}1V. 178 Davison 
a bonelace-maker. 1883 Daily News 26 June 5/7 An Innish- 
macsaint body-trimming and a bone-lace edging. 

Bo'ne-laced, f//.a. [f. prec. +-EpD2.] Trimmed 
with bone-lace. 

1762 STERNE 77. Shandy V. vii. 43 Her bone-laced caps. 

Boneless (bownlés), a. [OE. bdnléas, f. ban, 
Bone + /éas, -LESS.] 

Without bones ; destitute of bone. 

cr000 Kiddies xlvi. 3 (Gr.) Past banlease bryd. a12z25 Sé. 
Marher, 18 Blodles ant banles, dumbe ant deaue. 1605 
Suaks. AZacé. 1. vii. 5, 1 would .. Haue pluckt my Nipple 
fron his Bonelesse Gummes. 1618 CuarMan /festod u. 
25 The bonelesse fish [octopus] doth eat his feet for colde. 
1854 Bapuam //adiext. 439 The boneless eel of Archestratus 
was no doubt the lamprey. ; peeled 

b. fg. Wanting ‘backbone’; without ‘stamina’; 
‘invertebrate’. 

1882 A, B. Hore Brandreths III. 1, 280 The Lord Chan- 
cellor read a Queen’s Speech jubilant with more boneless 
promises of gigantic reform. 1884 Contemp. Rev. May 
630 Those boneless beings who repeat idiotically all they 


ear, 

Bonelet (bounlét). [see -LeT.] A small bone. 

1854 H. Miter /ootpr. Creat. v. (1874) 93 The carpal 
bonelets of the pectoral fins. 

Boner(e, -eyre, variants of Bonatr a, Obs. 


BONESET. 


Boneset (bounse:t). [prob. f. Bone + Ser v., 
in allusion to reputed medicinal virtues.] +a. The 
common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale. Obs. rare. 
b. The popular name of a North American plant, 
Eupatorium perfoliatum, valued for its medicinal 
propertics; thorough-wort. Also a/frzd, 

1670 Ray Catal, Plant, Augliz in Britten Plant-1, s.v., 
Fracturas ossium consolidat, unde et Anglice A nonnullis 
Boneset dicitur, 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 199 Eupa- 
torium perfoliatum 1s known in North America under the 
name of Boneset. 1866 Mrs. Srowe Lit, Foxes 51 Go into 
the kitchen and make yourself some good boneset tea. 


Bone-setter (bowise-ta1). One who sets dis- 
located or broken bones; a surgcon ; now applied 
spec. to one who makes a distinct calling of treat- 
ing fractures, without being a certified surgeon. 


¢1470 Play Sacram. 539 He ysallsoa boone setter. ¢ 1510 
Barciay WJirr. Good Mann. (1570! Dvj, A bone setter 


he hyreth. 162z Peacnam Compl. Gentil. xi, (1634) 99 Ac- 
counted the best Bone-setter in the Country. 1706 HEARN 


Rem. §& Coll. 1885 1.226 An Eminent Bone-setter and a 
good Surgeon. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 5/1 A bone- 
setter is a sort of amateur surgeon, who has learnt the art 
of curing dislocations empirically, and who practises that 
particular branch of surgery tn an informal, irregular manner 
. Of late..the art of the bone-setter has risen into some 
repute with the regular profession. 

So Bone-setting vi/. sb. and ffi. a. 

rsgr Percivatt Sf. Dict., Algebra, bone setting, 16 
Wiseman Surv. (J.) A fractured leg set in the country by 
one pretending to bonesetting. 1808 BentHam Sc. Reform 
so ‘I'he bone setting or bone breaking hundred-mile road. 


+Boneshaw. Odés. Forms: 4 boon-, 4-5 
bon-, § bane-, baynsehawe, boneshawe, 7 
boneshaw, S boneshave. [f. Bonresd, 1; but the 
meaning of saw does not appear: the Exmoor 
-shave appears to be due to popular etymology.] 

1. Sciatica or hip-gout. 

¢1350 J. ARDERNE Clururg. tn Promp. Paru, 44 note, Ad 

guttam in osse que dicitur bonschawe, multum valet oleum 


de vitellis ovorum, si inde ungatur, ¢1g00 Sloan J/S, 100 
f.7 in Promp, Parv. 44 note, A good medicya for boon- 


schawe. c1440 Promp. Parv. 44 Bonschawe, sekenesse .. 
tessedo, sctasis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 20/1 Pe Bane schawe, 
ossedo. 1579 Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 93 For the 


boneshaw and gout, seethe the flowers with wine. a 1600 
Montcomerte in Watson Codd. Sc. Poems 111, 13 With Bock- 
blood and Benshaw. @19778 Chorus in Exmoor Scolding 
note, As the water runs by the stave Good for bone-shave. 


2. = Bone-spavin: see Bont sb. 17. (7 An error.) 

1790 Grose Prov. E. Dict., Bonestave, a bony or horny 
excrescence or tumor growing out of horses heels, 

Bonet(e, -tt(e, obs. forms of BonNET. 

Bonetta, variant of Bonito. 

+ Boneve‘ntor. Oés. rare. [? Can the name have 
arisen in some way from Fr. bonne aventiure or It. 
buonaventura good luck, as if * happy-go-lucky 
fellows, adventurers’.] See quot. Cf. BonAVEN- 
TURE 3. 

1643 Kive Years K. Jas. ete. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) V 
351 Divers sects of vicious persons ..as the sect of roaring- 


boys, boneventors, bravado’s, quarterers, and such like, 
being persons prodigal.. having run themselves in debt. 

+Bone-wort. 0s. Forms: 1 banwyrt, 3 
bonwurt, 5 banworte, 6 banwort, banwurt. 
banwoort, 7-8 bonewort. [OEF. ddnwyrt, f. ban, 
Bone + wyrt, Wort.) 

A name given, on account of their supposed bone- 
healing properties, to several different plants, as the 
common }aisy, Golden-Kod, Centaury (Z7ythrea), 
Yellow Mountain Pansy, Covsolida minor, and 
Osmund Royal or Flowering Fern. 

cx000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 300 Viola aurosa et uiola 

urpurea, banwyrt. cr00e Sax. Leechd. 1, 294 Deos wyrt 
ee man violam, & odruni naman banwyrt Romines: ys Oreora 
cynna. ¢x1265 Voc.in Wr -Wilcker 556 Osmunda, osmunde, 
bonwurt. c¢rg00 Roy. A/S. 18 Avi. f. 72bin Promp, Parv. 
52 note, Bryse-wort or bon-wort or daysye. 1483 Cath, 
dungl, 20/1 Banworte, consolidum. 1513 Douctas nets 
xu. Prol. 115 In battill gyrs burgionys the banwort wyld. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaur., Bellis, the whyte daysy, called 
of some the margarite, in the North banwoort. 1736 BaiLey 
Housel, Dict. 2 Take adder’s spear. alehoof .. bone-wort. 


+ Bonfacion, 2. Ods. 
facon fashion.] ?In fashion, fashionable. 


1584 TArce Ladies Lond.1. in Hazl. Dodst, V1. 254 And 
art thou gotten so bonfacion and brave? 


Bonfire (benfsies), sd. Forms: Se. 5- bane-, 
6 bain-, 5-8 bone-, 6—- bonfire; also 6 bonne, 
boane-, boun-, bond-, 7 boon(e, 8 burnfire ; 
north. and Sc. 5-9 bane-, 6 bainfire. [f. Bone sé. 1 
+ Fire = fire of bones. The etymological spell- 
ing bone-fire, Sc. bane-fire, was common down to 
1760, though donfire was also in use from the 
16th c.,and became more common as the original 
sense was forgotten. Johnson in 1785 decided for 
bonfire, ‘from bon good, (Fr.) and fre’. But the 
shortening of the vowel was natural, from its 
position; cf. kowledee, Monday, collier, etc. In 
Scotland with the form éave-frre, the memory of 
the original sense was retained longer; for the 
annual midsummer ‘ banefire’ or ‘bonfire’ in the 
burgh of Hawick, old bones were regularly collected 
and stored up, down to c. 1800.] 


(?f. F. donne good +" 


‘ cast into Bone-fires, 
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+1. A fire of bones; a great fire in which bones 
were burnt in the open air. Oés. 

(The 17th c. quotations are chiefly allusive, implying a 
knowledge that dome fires ought to burn bones.) 

1483 Cath, Augl. 20/1 A banefyre, ignis ossium, 1493 
Festyvall (W.de W.1515! 105 In worshyppe of saynte Johan 
the people waked at home, & made iij maner of es One 
was clene bones and noo woode, and that is called a bone 
fyre. @1§52 in Leland Brit, Colt. I. p. Ixxvi, In some parts 
of Lincolnshire .. on some peculiar nights, they make great 
fires in the public streets of their Towns with bones of oxon, 
sheep, &c. which are heaped together before. Iam apt to 
believe... that from hence came the original of Bonefires. 
1586 Martowe ist Pt. Tamburtl. wm. iti, Making bonfires 
for my overthrow. But, ere I die, those foul idolaters Shall 
make me bonfires with their filthy bones. 1684 Drneney 
Dk, ages Ot Progr. Wales 154 A fire of joy .. called a 
Bonfire.. being part wood and part bones. [1655 Futter 
Ch, fist. 1x. 52 Both parties..would in a bonefire of their 
generall joy, have burnt this unhappy bone of dissention 
cast betwixt them. 1674 W. Staxctrey Aom. l/orseleech 82 
(Skeat) Causing all the bones of Becket to be burnt .. and 
how his arms should escape that bonefire is very strange.] 

+2. A fire in which to consume corpses, a 
funeral pile, a pyre. (The ordinary transl. of L. 
pyra, rogus in 16 17th c.) Obs. 

1ssz Ilu.ort, Bonefyre..fyra. 1565 Gotninc Ovid's 
“Met, vu. Or els without solemnitie were burnt in bone-fires 
hie. 1583 STANyuUKST /2neid Ww. (Arb.) 119 Madlye she 
[Dido] scaleth Thee top of her banefyer. 1639 Horn & Ro- 
BoTHAM Gate Lang. Unt, xcvii. §961 The dead corps is buried : 
they of old made a bone-fire, and therein burnt it. 1658 
Sir T. Browne //ydr/ot. ii, 22 Burning [was] perhaps not 
fully disused till Christianity fully established gave the 
finall extinction to these sepulchrall Bonefires. 

3. A fire forimmolation ; a fire in which heretics, 
bibles, or proscribed books were burnt. Still fa- 
miliarly applied to a great fire for buming up 
thorns, brushwood, or rubbish, though, as ¢ke 
purpose is not now specifically considered as 
constituting a bonfire, not distinguished from 
sense 4 b. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 483/2 You would have 
made boanefiers with y* blood of many good Preachers. 
1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. v1. ix. (1632) 79 Their holy Bibles 
1638 Surrtey Mart Soldier iv. ii. 
in Bullen O. 7/. (1882) 1.228 Methinks Christians make the 
bravest Bonefires of any people in the Universe. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. \. Vv. 132 Making a Bon-fire in Smithfield. 
1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 47 He [James 1] thanks them for 
the Bonefire they made of certain Papers. 1678 BuTLer 
laud, Ww. 1. 1543. 171% Appison Sfect. No. 98 ?3 Many 
of the Women threw down their Head-dresses in the Middle 
of his Sermon, and made a Bonfire ofthem. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. WN. 9 Luther’s writings were collected 
and publicly burned; but the emperor might be seen to 
smile ironically as he passed these bonfires. 

+b. (/reland) An incendiary fire. Ods. 

1633 T. StarrorpD Pac, //é6. ii, (1821) 231 That. .the County 
of Clare might be freed from bonfires. /4/d. xvti. 183 They 
departed, before they had made any Bonfters in Mounster, 

4. A large fire kindled in the open air for a cele- 
bration, display, or amusement : 

a. (orig.) on certain anniversaries, es. on the 
eves of St. John and St. Peter (cf. Fr. few de la 
Saint-Jean, Ger. Johannis fener, and BALE-FIBE). 
These were originally dome-fires in sense 1 (where 
cf. quot. 1493), and appear to have come down 
from heathen times. 

1493 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VH, in Brand Pof, Aut. 
(1870) I. 174 To the makyng of the bonefuyr on Middesomer 
Eve, 10s. 1570 B. GooGe Pop. Aingd. 1v. 54b, Then doth 
the ioyfull feast of John the Baptist take his turne, When 
bonfiers great with loftie flame, in every towne doe burne. 
1575 Ord. Cooks Newcastle in Brand Pop, Ant, (1870) 1.178 
‘The said Felloship of Cookes shall yearelie. .mainteigne and 
keep the Bone-fires..that is to say, one Bone-fire on the 
Even of the Feast of the Nativitie of St. John Baptist .. 
and the other on the Even of the Feast of St. Peter the 
Apostle. 1581 Sc. slcts Fas. VI. (1597) § 104 Setteris out of 
Bane-fyers,singers of Carrales. .and ofsik vthers superstitious 
and Papisticall rites. 1600 Row.anvs Let, Humours Blood 
iv. 65 At leaping ore a Midsommer bon-fier. 1867 in Brand 
Pop. Ant. (1870) 1. 177 Bonfires are still made on Midsum- 
mer Eve, in the northern parts of England and in Wales. 

b. (In general modem use) in celebration of 
some event of public or local interest, or on some 
festive occasion, as a victory, jubilee, the birth or 
marriage of the heir to an cstate, ctc.; but also 
applied to any great blazing fire made for amuse- 
ment, or combining amusement with the burning 
of rubbish, thoms, weeds, etc. (Cf. sense 3.) 

(The Filth of November bonfires combined various senses 
of the word.) 

1530 Patscr. 199/2 Bonne fyre, fev de behourdis. 1556 
Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 32 Commandement .. that there 
shulde be a gret bonfyer at Powlles churche dore .. for the 
good tydynges. rgs8 Maittann Quenis Maryage, All 
burrows townis.. ‘lo maik bainfyres, fairseis and clerk- 
playis. 1582 Nortn Gueuara’s Diall P’r. 73 b Great bond- 
fires. 159x Rareicn Last Kivht Rev. 17 Celebrate the 
victorie with bonefiers in euerie town. 1603 Drayton Sar. 
Warres w. xxii, With Bells and Bone-fires welcomes her 
ashore, 1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Vech. xxxvii. 309 The 
People .. testified panic foy by numerous Lon-fires. 1710 
Appison IVhig-E xan. No.2? 9 The mob has huzza'd round 
bonefires, 1736 Byrom Aer, (1856) II. 1. 35 You have had 
burnfires an lls and shooting and drinking. 1772 Priest- 
Ley fast, Relig. (1782) 1, 384 Our custom... of making bon- 
fires on the fifth of November. 1836 W. IrviNG Astoria 
(1849) 365 They built a t bonfire..and men and women 
danced round it. 31848 Macaucay //ist, Eng. 1, 631. 


BONIFACE. 


c. attrib. or comb 

1596 Suaks. 1 f/en, / V7, 1 iti. 47 “Thou art a perpetuall 
Triumph, an euerlasting Bone-fire-Light. 1690 //¢st. Wars 
freland 111 Bonfire-Works.. were no sooner lighted, but 
the Allarm-Signal was given. 

Bonfire (benlaies), v. rare. [f. pree.] 

1. trans. Yo illuminate with bontires. 

1605 Row ranns /fell’s broke Foose 35 Boone-fier the 
streets, sct Dells a worke to ring. @ 1797 El. Wacro.e in 

. Doran /fanover Queens ‘Vhe streets were illuminated & 

onfired, 

2 intr. To make bonfires. llenee Bonfiring. 

1865 CariyLe f'redh, Gt, V1. xv. xii. 96 That was the Old 
Dessauer’s bonfiring for the Victory of Solir. 

Bong, Bongle, obs. forms of Buxc, BUNGLE, z. 

+ Bongrace. Oss. Also 6 bun-, 6-7 bone-, 
boone-, 7 bond-, boun-grace, fa. F. bonne- 
grace ‘th’ vppermost flap of the down-hanginy 
taile of a French-hood (whence bclike our /oon- 
grace)’ Cotgr.; f. bonne good, grace grace.] 

1. A shade or curtain formerly worn on the front 
of women’s bonnets or caps to protect the com- 
plexion from the sun; a sunshade. ‘Sce quot. 


1617; the later one may consequently belong to 2.) 

1530 Patscr. 907 The bone grace, fe monffiet. 1533 /’ar- 
doner & Fr. in Hazl, Dads, 1, 203 Her bongrace which she 
ware, with her French hood, When she went out always 
for sun-burning. 1595 R. Witson /’edlar’s Proph. Bij, 
Fillets and bungraces. 160g Dexker Aing’s Entert. 311 
This boon-grace hee made of purpose to keepe his face from 
heate. 1617 Morvson /¢ix. 111. 1v. i. 170 A French shadow 
of veluet to defend them from the Sunne, which our Gentle- 
women of old borrowed from the French, and called them 
Lonegraces, now altogether out of vse with us. 1636 Daven- 
ant Platon, Lovers Wks. (1673) 411 Had she been but old 
enough to wear a Bongrace. . 

Sig. 1609 Hevwoop Srit. Troy vi. civ. 137 A Grove 
through which the lake doth run, Making his bowes a Bon- 
grace from the Sun. 

2. A broad-brimmed hat fitted to shade the face. 
arch. or Obs. 

1606 Hoitann Sueton. 75 A broad brim'd lat [arg. or 
Bond-grace =fctasafus] upon his head, 1638 Songs Cos- 
tumte (1849\140 Straw hats shall be no more bongraces, From 
the bright sun to hide your faces. 1719 D’Urrey /rlls (1872) 
IV, 107 Her Bongrace of wended Straw. 1815 Scott Guy 
AM, iii, An old-fashioned honnet called a éon-grace. 

3. ‘Junk-fenders ; for booming off obstacles from 
a ship’s sides or bows’. Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 

+ Bongre, adv. and prep. Obs. [a. F. bon gré 
(for de bon gré of good will), in advb, phr. dox 
gré mal gré willingly or unwillingly: cf. maugre.] 

A. adv. With good will, agrceably. B. prep. 
Agreeably to. 

1325 £. /, Allit. P. C. 56 Pe had bowed to his bode, 
bongre my hyure. 1598 Torte Alba, The Months Minde 
(1880) 30 His semice is not tooke boun gree. 

|| Bonhomie (benomi). Also bonhommie. 
(mod.F. bonhomie, formerly borhommie, {. bor- 
homme.} Good uature; the quality of being a 
good fellow. 

1803 Max. Epcewortn Belinda (1832) 1. iii. 48 My lord 
swallowed the remedy..with a bonhommie which: it did me 
good to behold. 1815 Sco1t Guy JZ. xxxix, The donhomic 
of his character. 1850 W. Irvine Golds. xiv. 174 That 
bonhommie which won the hearts of all who knew him. 1878 
Morey Diderot 11. 259 Diderot’s candour, simplicity, 
happy bonhomie, and sincerity. 

| Bonhomme (bonom). Also 6-7 
bonehome, [Fr.;=good man.] 

+1. A member of an order of begging friars 
who came over to England in the 12th ¢. 


bon-, 


1526 Pynsos (fit/e) The Extirpacion of Ignorancy. By 
Sir Paule Bussle preest and Bonhome of Edyndon. 1530 
Patscr. 199/2 Bonhom a religious man, dorzhomme. 6x0 


Hoitiranp Camden's Brit. 1. 244 Willian: de Edindon .. 
erected a Colledge Bouts hominibus, Bon-homes, as they 
called them, that is for good men, 1655 Futrer CA, Hist. 
vi. IIL. 278. @1697 Ausrey IVrlts Coll. in Sat. Rev. (1864) 
XVIII. 462/1 ‘Thts Country was very full of Religious 
Howses ; a man could not have travelled but he must have 
mett Monkes, Fryars, Bonhommes..in their severall habits. 

+b. A member of a reformed order of Fran- 
ciscan friars, said by Littré to owe their name to 
the appellation Borkomme given by Louis XI. to 
St. Francis de Paule, their founder; a friar minim. 

1656 Biount Glossoer., Bouhkomes, a religious order of Fryers 
entituled by Saint Francis de Paulo. 1678 Pxittirs, fon- 
fommes. were also called Fryer Minims, or Minorites, 

+2. A name given to the Albigenses. Oés. 

175x CuamBerSCyct.s.v. Aldbigenses, Vhey were alsoknown 
by various other names; as..Bons-honimes, Passugers, etc, 

|| 3. A peasant. Jacques Bonhomme: the French 
peasant. 

185x Sir F, Parcrave Norm. & Eug. 11864) III. 2 The 
bon-homme Sperling .. and house-folk, and the Duke and 
his circle each kept themselves to themselves. 

Bonibel, variant of BoxniBELL. 

Boniface (bpnifeis). [Proper name.] The 
name of the jovial innkeeperin Farquhar’s Beaux’ 
Stratagem 1707; whence taken as the generic 
proper name of innkeepers; ‘mine host’, or ‘the 
landlord’ of the inn. 

{Not in Baitey, Jonxson or Topp.} 1803 Bristep Pedest. 
Four 1. 120 To give the characteristic features and to stamp 
the peculiar traits of honest Boniface. x18ag Scott Mav, 
Note 5, The devolution of the whole act business ,, of 
the Inn upon the poor gude wife was very common among 


BONIFATE. 


the Scottish Bonifaces. 1861 Emerson Cond. Life ii. 42, 
I knew a burly Boniface who for many years kept a public- 
house in one of our rural capitals. 

Ilence (Atsnorously) Bonifa‘cial a. 

1859 Sata Gaslight § D. viii. 99 There is the landlord, in 


.-his bonifacial apron. ae 
+ Bonifate, a. Oos.—° [ad. late L. dont fates 


(= Gr. ebyorpos), f. donum good, falum fate.) 

Lucky, fortunate, well-fated. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Bonifate, that hath good fortune. 

Bonification  benifikZifan). [a. F. donifca- 
tion, n. of action f. bonifer: see BONIFY.] _ 

+1. Amelioration, bettering ; augmentation of 
the produce of a tax, etc. Obs. 

1789 T. JEFFERSON Corr. (1830) 460 He showed that this 
could be made up without a new tax, by economies and 
bonifications which he specified. 

2. The paying of a bonus. 

1876 GoscHEN in Daily News 4 Oct. 6/3 The bonification 
of 25 per cent. to the holders of the floating debt. 

Boniform (bpniffiam), a. [ad. mod.L. bou7- 
Jormis £.bonum good + -formés having the form of), 
used by H. More \ Zvehtr. Ethie. 1. ii.) to translate 
Plato’s dya6ve5ys.] Having the form of good; 
akin to the Good. Used by H. More to denote a 
faculty by which moral goodness is appreciated. 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 254 The divine effulgence 
and operation is one essence, both simple, and impartible, 
and boniforme. 1678 Cupwortu /ztedd. Syst. 204 Know- 
ledge and Truth, may..be said to be Boniform things, and 
of Kin to the Chief Good. 169: Norris Pract. Disc. 186 
‘The Moral Tast and Relish, that which the Platonists call 
*"AyaGoedés the Boniform faculty of the Soul. 1793 T. Tay- 
LOR Orat, Fulian 21 The heavens are replenished from the 
sun with boniform powers. 1830 Mackintosu £44, Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 93 Dr. Henry More. .seems to have given the 
first intimations of a distinct moral faculty, which he calls 
‘the Boniform Faculty’. 

Bonify (bynifai), v. [ad. F. donife-r (in Cotgr., 
f. L. bonus good + -fer:—L. -ficdre to make.] 

+1. trans. To do good to, benefit. Ods. 

1603, FLorio JJontaigne (1634) 493 To bonifie or benefit. 

2. To make good, turn into good. 

1678 Cupwortn /vtel?, Syst. 221 To be able to Bonifie 
Evils, or Tincture them with Good. /67d¢. 876 The Divine 
Art..appeareth, in Bonifying these Evils. 1880 A/snerve 
Aug. 177 The Romans did. .bonify the air and soil of their 
city by filling up marshes and constructing sewers. 

Boniness (béwninés). Bony quality. 

1884 AxniE THomas in West, Morn. News 26 Aug. 6/4 The 
..extra boniness. .of bullocks. 

Boning (bownin), v4/.sé.1 [f. Bone v. + -1nG1] 

1. The removing of bones from meat, fish, etc. 

1495 det 11 Hen, VII, xxiii, For bonyng napyng and 
packing of abarell fisshe, j¢. 1884 Gir7's Own Paper June 
491/3 Boning meat and poultry. 

. The applying of bones to land as manure. 

1875 Agric. Holdings Act xcii. § 5 An improvement com- 
prised in following.. Boning of land with undissolved bones. 

Boning (bownin), vd/. sb.2 Surveying, Build- 
tug, etc. The process of levelling or of judging 
of the straightness of a surface or linc by the eye, 
as by looking along the tops of two straight edges 
or along a line of poles placed some distance apart ; 
also atirib., as in boning rod, slick, telescope. : 

1785 Roy Survey.in Phil. Trans. LXXYV. 411 Twenty- 
four boning rods had been originally provided. 1795 77igov. 
Surv, ibid, LXX XV. 477 Using the transit as a boning 
telescope. 1823 P, Nicnorson Pract. Build. 581 Joiners 
try up their work by boning with two straight-edges, which 
determine whether. .the surface be twisted ora plane. 1877 
Peacock M. W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Boning-stick, a 
simple instrument used for setting out the depth of drains 
or other cuttings in thesoil. 1886 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 326/1 
Spirit level, boning rod and telescope. 

+ Bonish, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Bone sd, +-18.] 
Having large or prominent bones. 

1530 Patsca. 306/2 Konysshe, that hath great bones, oss#. 

Bonitarian beniteerian), a. Rom. Law. [f. 
late L, bontlirt-us (cited only in Greek spelling, 
deanorns Bovitapros, Theophilus 1. 5. 4), f. L. bonus 
good, or bonttas good quality, in reference to the 
classical 27 bonis esse, tn bonts habere.] = next. 

1861 Maine Ave. Law viii. (1876) 295 The Roman distri- 
bution of rights over property into Oxsritarian or legal, 
and (to use a word of late origin) Bontlarian, or equitable. 
1876 Dicay Read Prop. vi, 281 Beneficial, or, as it was bar- 
barously called by the commentators, bon itarian ownership. 
1880 MutRHEAD Garis 458. 

Bonitary benitari‘, a. [see prec.] Beneficial ; 
having possession with all its benefits, but without 
a lepal) title ®: 

1833 J. Kenrick in PArlol. Musenm 11. 634 They were 
com efled to concede to the revolted plebeians at first only 
the bonitary dominion of their lands, i.¢. the power of using 
them liable to perpetual revocation. 1895 Poste Gasus 1. 
com. 188 He [Vheophilus] also calls (enim dominion 
natural donunion, as opposed tg statutory, civil, or quiritary 
dominion. 

Bonito (bpnitc). Forms: 7 bonuto, 7-9 
-eto, 8 bineto, boneeto, -ite, -ata, 8-9 -eta, 
~ita, -etta, 6- bonito. [a. Sp. domrto, of doubtful 
origin: bontlo adj. ‘pretty good, pretty’ is a 
native Sp. word; but the Sp. Academy derive the 
name of the fish from an Arabic barnizh, which 
looks like an adaptation of the Spanish.] 


986 


The striped tunny ; a fish growing tothe length 
of three feet, common in tropical seas, living chiefly 
on the flying-fish. The name is also given to one 
or two other similar fish. 

1599 Haktuyt Vay. II. 1.105 Bonitosand flying fishes. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 67 The bonito, or Spanish 
inakerell, is altogether like unto a makerell, but that it is 
somewhat more growne. 1713 PAI. Trans. XXVIII. 234 
We took..a Fish which some thought was a Boneta. 1773 
Coox 1s¢ Voy. 1. 98 The heaviest and most vigorous fish, 
such as bonettas and albicores.’ 1829 Soutney O, Newman 
1. Wks. X. 275 Gay bonitos in their beauty glide. 1833 
Marryat 2. Simple (1863) 217 The bonetas and dolphins... 
chased the flying fish. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viil. 

+Bonity. Ods. [ad. L. éorztas ‘ goodness’, 
which it has been formed to represent in the 
original sense, no longer present in the living 
representative F. don/é, ng. Bounty.] Goodness. 

1585 R. Parsons Chr. /-xerc. u. iii. 295 Bonitie, in hurt- 
ingnoman. a 1619 Fotuersy A theo. u. x. § 3 (1622) 304 
He is..a Super-good. .as surpassing all other Bonitie. 21670 
Hacker Cent. Serv. 797 The inherent bonity which is in 
our works, 1790 B. Martin Bv6d. Tech. xi. 194 Goodness 
or Bonity is defined to be the Convenience or Agreement of 
things with the Law and Standard of their Nature. 

Bonk(e, obs. forin of Bank 50.1 

+ Bonket. Obs. rave. (See quot.) 

1611 Coter., 4 stragade, a huckle-bone or bonket; the first 
bone of th’ instup ; the Game thats played with huckle-bones. 

Bon mot: see Bon. 

Bonnack, -ock, variants of BANNocK. 

61730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1818) 1. 246 The bonnack .. 
baked on a plate over the fire. 1786 Burns Larnest Cry 
xx, I'wa mashlum bonnocks. 

Bonnage, variant of BonaGE. 

Bonnaght, variant of Bonacur. Oés. 

Bonnaille, variant of Bonatty. Sc. 

|| Bonne (ben), a. and sé. [F. donne, fem. of 
bon good ; also sb. a nurse, i. e. ‘good woman ’.] 

+ A. adj. Good. Obs. 

a1§29 SxELtton JJagny/. 1003 Her fethers donne, Well- 
faueryd, bonne. ~ 

B. sé. +1. A good girl; ?a novice. Obs. 

@1§29 SKELTON Jmage Hypocr. Vv. 133 Systers and nonnes 
And littel ‘pretty bonnes. ; 

2. A (French) nursemaid. 

1771 WiLkeEs Corr. (1805) 1V. 85 Do not forget me to your 
bonne, 1837 CaruyvLe Fr, Rev. III. 1. ii, 22 Old ladies .. 
rang for their Bonnes and cordial-drops. 1848 THackERAY 
Van, Fair xxxvi, Her French éoxxe with her, the child by 
her side. 

C. In certain French phrases, now or formerly 
in English use: 

Bonne-bouche (bon bf). //. bonnes bouches. 
[F. donne good, bouche mouth.] In French ‘A 


, pleasing taste in the mouth’ (Littré): but in Eng- 


lish taken for ‘dainty mouthful or morsel’ (in 
French ‘ morceau qui fait ou donne bonne bouche’). 

1762 Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 495 1V. 455, 1 must 
give you a piece of good news by way of a donne bouche. 
1822 KitcHiner Cook's Orac. 343 Its high rank on the list of 
savoury Bonnes Bouches. 1870 Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 449/1 
Some early bird, to which a caterpillar is a donne bouche. 

+ Bonne mine (ben min). Ods. Good appear- 
ance, good show. 70 make a bonne-mine (Mil.): 
to display oneself in force, to show a bold front. 

1644 Sir G. DupLey To Prince Rupert 3 (D.)We expected 
they would have disputed our passage over the river Dun, 
but they only made a bon-mine there and left us the Toune. 
1660 Biount Boscobel 9 Sultan Oliver appear'd..on Redhill 
. Where he made a Bonne-mine but attempted nothing. 

Bonne, obs. form of Bun and Boon a. 

+Bo'nnering, v4/.sb. Obs. [f.name of Bonner, 
bishop of London during the Marian persecu- 
tton.] Burning for heresy. 

1613 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1.v. 382 The sacred Trine did 
bring Us out of bonds, from bloody Bonnering. 1627 Br. 
Hat Holy Panegyr. 482 No Bonnering or butchering of 
Gods saints. 

Bonnet (bpnét), sd. Forms: 4-7 bonet, (4 
bonat, 4-6 bonette), 6—- bonnet, (5-6 bonett, 
5 bonyte, ‘Sc. bannate, 6 bonnette, bonete, 
bonnit, bunnet, 6-8 bonnett, S¢. bannet). 
[ME. donet, a. OF. bonet, bounet, bonnet, in same 
sense, short for chapel de bonet (of which see 
instances in Godef.), ‘hat or cap of dovel’, a 
material mentioned in med.L. documents, as dov- 
(i jelus, bon(n)jetim: see Du Cange. Ulterior 
history unknown.] 

_1. An article of apparel for the head ; ‘a cover- 
ing for the head, a hat, a cap’. (J.) 

a. A head-dress of inen and boys; usually soft, 
and distinguished from the /aZ by want of a brim. 
In England, superseded in common use (app. before 
1709) by caf, but retained in Scotland; hence 
sometimes treated as=‘Scotch cap’. 72 va/l (or 
vale) the bonnet: to take it off in respect. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 506 Ile gert ay ber about-Apon a 
sper ane red honat. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 262/3 And 
couerd his hede with a bonet. ¢1530 Ip. Bernrrs A7rth. 
Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 342 Than Arthur..wente to the Kynge, 
and dyde of hys bonet. 1532.3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, xiii, No 
man, .[shall] weare .. anye wollen clothe made out of this 
realme ., except in bonnettes only. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 
1. iv, 31 OfF goes his bonnet to an Oyster-wench. 1673 R. 
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Leicu 7runsposer Keh. 19 Many a Scotch Kirkman [loses] 
his Blue Bonnet. 1700 Rycaut fist. Turks 111. 317 Hay- 
ing on his Head his Ducal Bonnet. 1704 in Blackw. Alay. 
(1818) Feb. 521/2 Most of the men.. wear thrumb caps in 
Scotland, which they call bonnetts. 1785 Burns Co¢ter's 
Sat. Night xii, His bonnet rev’rently ts laid aside. 1814 
Scott Wav, xviii, The martial air of the bonnet, with a 
single eagle’s feather as a distinction. 1850 Mrs. JAMESON 
Lig. Monast. Ord. (1863) 333 Wearing the lawyer's bonnet. 

1562 Coorer A us7v. (18501213 All to whom they be shewed, 
do vail their bonnets. @1618 Rateicu Rev, (1644) 204 It 
would make all Nations to vail the Bonnet to England. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 85 All Officers vaile bonnet, 
when the party giving them power is present. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 204 To see men veil their Bonnets to that set, 
that have officed them. 1830 T. Hamitton C. Thorton 
(1845) 73 The shepherd vailed his bonnet. 

+b. A cap of mail, a kind of helmet. Odés. 

c1gos Dunsar Sev. Deadly Sins 37 lakkis, and stryppis 
and bonettis of steill. : 

+e. A night-cap. Obs. (F. bonnet de nuit.) 

1513 Bk. Keruyuge in Babees Bk, (1868) 283 Put on.. his 
kercher and his bonet. : 

qd. A head-dress of women out of doors; dis- 
tinguished from a /a¢ (at present) mainly by the 
want of a brim, and by its covering no part of 
the forehead. 

1499 Acct. in Comm.place Bh. 15th C. (1886) 167 It. fora 
bonet of welwete bowte for hyr at Norweche. c¢ 1505 Dun- 
Bar Sev. Deadly Sins 17 Pryd, With bair wyld bak and 
bonet on syd. 1530 Papers Earls of Cumbld. in Whitaker 
Hist, Craven 305 Three black velvet bonnetts for women. 
1716 S. Alasters’ Patent No. 403 A new way of working 
and staining in straw and..adorning hatts and bonnetts. 
1786 Lounger No. 79 The progress of bonnets from the 
quaker to the Shepherdess and Kitty Fisher, and thence to 
the Werter, the Lunardi, and Parachute. 1836 Dickens 
Pickw., x, You Rachael... get on your bonnet and come hack. 
1881 Grant Waite Lng. Without § W. ii, 55 A bonnet 
has strings, I believe, and a hat has not. 

e. Her. The velvet cap within a coronet. 

f£. Bonnet rouge (Fr.): the red cap of the French 
sans-culottes of 1793, taken as a type of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. 

1815 Scrvbbleomania 213 Gallia’s red bonnet de nuit. 1835 
Marryat Olla Podr, xix, The province .. was among the 
first to receive. .the dorset rouge. 

2. Nant, An additional piece of canvas laced to 
the foot of a sail to catch more wind. (It appears 
to have been formerly laced to the top of the sail, 
or to have been itself a top-sail.) Hence 7o vale 
(or vatl) a bonnet: cf. 1a. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeless 1v. 72 They bente on a bonet, 
and barea topte saile Affor be wynde ffresshely tomake agood 
ffare. ?a1400 Aforte Arth. 3657 They. .trussene upe sailes, 
Bot bonettez one brede. 1483 Cath. Angi. 36 A Bonet ofa 
saille; superus. 1513 Douctas 2veis v. xiv. 4 Fessyn 
bonettis beneth the mane sale doun. 1613 Purcnas Pilger. 
vil. iii. 740. @ 1618 Raveicu Javent. S/ipping 16 We have 
lately added the Bonnett, and the Drabler. 1627 Cart. 
Saitx Seaman's Gram, vii. 31 We say, lash on the bonet 
to the course, because it is made fast with Latchets into the 
eylot holes of the saile, asthe Drabler ts toit, and vsed as the 
windpermits. 1769 Farconer Dyct. Marine (1789. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 84 A storm-jib with the bonnet 
off. 1867 SmytH Sailor's WWd.-bk. s. v., Bonnets have lately 
been introduced to secure the foot of an upper topsail to 
a lower-topsail yard, 1884 G, C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
iv. 29. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. xvi, Her bonet she vayled, 
and gan to stryke sayle. @1529 SKELTON Agst. Venom, 
Tongues Wks. 1. 133 Then let them vale a bonet of their 
proud sayle. . 

3. Fortification. A portion of the works at any 
salient angle, raised 2 or 3 feet in height on the 
parapet between the guns. It assists in protecting 
from enfilade fire and ricochet. 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks 111. 322 The Turks had formed 
a mine under the Bonnet. 1755 Jounson, Bonnet, a kind 
of little ravelin, without any ditch, having a parapet three 
feet high, anciently placed before the points of the saliant 
angles of the glacis. 1877 Kinctake Crimea III]. v. 364 
Three out of the four remaining angles of the octagon were 
furnished with small bonnettes and barbettes. 

4. The second stomach of ruminants. 

1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 39 The second 
stomach ..is called xexpidados veticudui, the bonnet, or 
king’s-hood. 1836 9 Topp Cyct. Avat. & Phys. II. 11/1 The 
second stomach. -has received the appellation of. .bonnet. 

+5. A weel or snare for fish. Ods. 

1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mcm.1. 1. i. 5 They cast 
abundance of them [Shell-fish] into the Sea, in Weels or 
Bonnets for that purpose. : . 

6. Applied to a protective covering or defence 
in various technical uses : 

a. The cowl at the top ofa lighthouse, chim- 
ney, ventilating shaft, etc.; b. A wire covering 
over the chimney of a locomotive engine or steamer 
to prevent the escape of sparks (chiefly in U.S. 
whcre wood is largely burnt for fuel); ¢. A covering 
over the cage in mines for protection against objects 
falling down the shaft; d. A protecting cap for 
a safety lamp; e. An iron plate covering the 
openings in the valve-chambers of a pump. 

1862 J. Bucur Wk. Land's End 93 The bonnet or corvel 
which crowns the structure [a lighthouse]. 1880 Print. 
Times 59’2 It is advisable to have a large cover or ‘bonnet ’ 
for the [melting] pot. 188: Raymonp Mining Gloss, 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 198/2 The wire bonnet of the smoke- 
stack is worn on one side. 1884 Athenanmt 25 Oct. 533/2 
Safety lamps. .fitted with ‘bonnets’ or protectors. 
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7. A plant ;= BLUE-BONNET. 

1883 Century Mag. 383 Saw-grass water-lettuce, bonnets, 
or other aquatic plants. 

8. A thing or person used to eoneeal or put a 
good face upon underhand proecedings; a pre- 
tended player at a gaming-tablc, or bidder at an 
auetion, secretly in league with the proprietor or 
auctioneer to lure others to play or buy ; a thimble- 
rigger’s aecompliee ; a decoy. Also fig. 

[x81z J. H. Vaux /lash Dict., Bonnet, a concealment, 
pretext, or pretence; an ostensible manner of accounting 
or what you really mean toconceal.] 1833 /raser’s Mag. 
VIII. 342 His look and bearing are positively those of a 
bonnet at a fashionable hell. 1860 4d// 3. Round No. 41. 
341 Asly smile, such as a thimble-rig man greets his ‘ bonnet’ 
with. 1877 Besant & Ricr Son of Vile. 1. vii. 80 He 
[schoolmaster] is looking out for more boys. Ah, Myles! 
-whata lovely bonnet that child of yours would make ! 1884 
Sir S. Nortucote in Parl, (Times 2 Apr. 8/5), My noble 
friend (Ld. R. Churchill] is very adroit and agile in the 
positions he has taken up, but this is the first time I 
have seen him perform the part of ‘ bonnet ’ to the Govern- 
ment. 1885 J/orn. Post 5 Sept. 7/3 ‘There was no dis- 
tinct evidence to connect him with a conspiracy to defraud 
.»He might have been used as a sort of ‘bonnet’ to con- 
ceal the utter worthlessness of propositions made by the 
others. ; 

9. Phrases. 7o have a bec in one's bonnet: see 
Brel 5. Zo fill a person's bonnet: to fill his place, 
equal him in any respeet. 70 rive the bonnet of: 
to exeel (Jamieson). 70 have a grecn bonnet: to 
have failed in business (Ogilvie). 

1726 Pocms Comp. Archers 33 (Jan.) May every archer 
strive to fill His bonnet .. And praise like him deserve. 
1816 Scotr Old .Vort, xvii, ‘He's but adaidling coward body. 
He'll never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet’. ee 

10. Comdé., as bonnct-basket, -box, folder, -lining, 
-maker, ~sewing, -string; bonnet-fluke Sc. a 
fish, the Brill; bonnet-headed a. (Arch.), of a 
window in whieh the outside of the arch is more 
splayed than the jambs; + bonnet-laird Sc., a 
petty proprietor in Seotland, wearing a bonnet 
like the humbler elasses; bonnet-limpet, the 
genus Pitcops?s of gasteropodous molluscs, so ealled 
from the shape of the shell; bonnet-macaque, 
bonnet-monkey, a kind of monkey (A/acacers 
Stntcus), so ealled from the arrangement of the 
hairs on its head; bonnet-man, the wearer of 
a bonnet, a Highlander; bonnet-pepper, a kind 
of Capsieum, with fruit shaped like a Seotch 
bonnet ; bonnet-piece, a gold eoin of James V. 
of Scotland, on which the effigy of the sovereign 
is represented wearing a bonnet; bonnet-shape, 
the frame-work of a bonnet. 

_ 1871 Alem. for Paris 1. 259 Papers, which had lain hidden 
in one of her *bonnet-boxes. 1879 Six G. Scotr Lecé. 
Archit, 1.278 The *bonnet-headed window may be seen 
at Holy Trinity Church, Colchester. 1816 Scott Avti?. 
iv, It belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, a *bonnet-laird 
hard by. 1844 W. H. Maxwetr Sports & Adv. Scotl. i. 
+1855) 23 The humbler pinnace of a ‘bonnet-laird’. 1876 
Wactace Distrié. Anim. 11. 511 The .. *Bonnet-limpets, 


are found on the coasts of all seas from Norway to Chili - 


and Australia. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. ut. (1863) 
523 A blush that makes her *bonnet-lining pale. 1530 
Patscr, 199/2 *Bonnet maker, donmettier. 1811 C. James 
Mil, Dict, (1816) 57/1 Bonnet worn by the Highlanders, 
hence called *Bonnet-men. 1702 Br. Nicotson Se. Hist. Libr. 
300(Jam.) The common gold coins of this reign well known by 
the name of *Bonnet Pieces. ¢1817 Hocc Zales § Sh. VI. 
284, I will halve this bonnet-piece of gold between us. 1837 
Dickens S&. Bos (1850) 38/1 One [shop] was a * bonnet-shape 
maker's. 1848 — Domdéey vi, Do untie your *bonnet-strings 
and make yourself at home. 

Bonnet (benet), v. [f. pree. sb.] 

+1. zztr. ?To take off the bonnet in token of 
respect ; to ‘vail the bonnet’. Ods. 

1607 Snaxs. Cor. 11. ii. 30 Those, who hauing beene sup- 
ple and courteous to the People, Bonnetted, without any 
further deed, to haue them at all into their estimation. 

2. (rans. To put a bonnet on. 

1858 Geo. Exnior Scenes Cler. Life 229 She was duly bon- 
neted and pinafored. 

3. To erush down a person's hat over his eyes. 

1837 Dickens Sk, Boz (1850) 239/1 Two young men.. 
varied their amusements by ‘ bonneting’ the proprietor of 
this itinerant coffee-house. 1882 Sat. Rev. LIV. 629 The 
Students hustled and ‘ bonnetted’ a new Professor. 

Bonneted, ///.c. [f. Bonner sé, or v.+-ED.] 
Wearing a bonnet: having a bonnet. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 15 Looded, 
veiled, and bonneted as she is. 1860 J. Kexnepy Rob of 
Bowl ii. 14 Buildings .. of which several were bonneted 
like hay cocks. 1868 Miss Brappon Aun to Earth xiii. 11. 
281 Bonneted and cloaked for the journey. 

Bonneting, 2/. sb. [f. Bonnet v. +-1NG1.] 

a. The action of putting on a bonnet. b. The 
aet of erushing a person’s hat over his eyes. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Millage Ser. 1. (1863) 277 Oh, the 
lacing, the bracing, the bonneting, the veiling, the gloving. 
31867 Mrs. Woop Orville Coll. (1879) 426 He had not en. 
joyed his bonneting. 

Bonnetless (bynet,lés), a. [f. Bonner sé. + 
-LESS.] Without a bonnet: in various senses. 

1847 E. Bronté Wuthering ff. ix, Standing bonnetless 
and shawlless. 1848 CLoucn Sothie ut, A capless, bonnet- 
less maiden, 


Bonnibel (bpnibe:l). a7c#. Also 6 bonibell, 
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7 bonnie-bell, 6 and 9 bonnibell, 8 bonibel, 9 
bonny belle. [app. f. Bonny @.+ BELLE a. and 
56.; but possibly f. I. dove ct beffe good and fair : 
ef. the equivalent BELLIBONE.]} 

Fair maid, bonny lass. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Aug. 62, I saw the bouncing, 
Bellibone; Hey ho Bonibell. /472. Apr. g2 Gloss , A belli- 
bone, or a Bonibell, homely spoken for a fair mayde, or 
Bonilasse. 1600 Lopcr Fuel. f/elicon Pb, She simpred 
smooth like bonnie-bell. 1823 Lockxuart Sf. Ballads, Vou 
Rednan ii, But bid a long farewell .. ‘fo bower and bonni- 
bell, thy feasting and thy wooing ! 

+ Bonnilass(e. 04s. Also bonilass. 
written as two words: Bonny lass. 

1546 Bate “Lug, Votarres1.(R.) And so become byshoppes 
bonilasses. 1§79 Spensen Sheph. Cal. Aug. (L.) As the bon- 
nilasse passed by. /é¢d. Aug. 78 Hey ho bonilasse. 

Bonnily (bgnili), adév., now Sc. [f. Bonny a. 
+-LY%.] Ina bonny inanner ; beautifully, finely, 
pleasantly. 

1595 Duncan Affend. Etymot.(E.D S.) Scite, eleganter, 
pretilie, bonnilie. 1673 Dryprn Assignv. 1. i. Wks. 1725 
III. 295, 1 am glad to see you look so bonily to-day. 1680 
Spir. Popery 29 The work of Reformation went Bonnily 
on. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. iii, His wee bit ingle 
blinkin bonilie. 1818 Scotr A/r#. Afid/. xlii, lt was a goodly 
and pleasant land, and sloped bonnily to the western sun. 

Bonniness (by ninés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Yhe quality of being bonny; beauty; healthy 
plumpness. 

1603 Philotus i, Your bonyness, your bewtie bricht. 1882 
Annie Tuomas Allerton T. IL. i. 6 Ethel seems to have 
lost the bonnieness and roundness of youth, 

Bonnoght, variant of Bonacur. Obds. 

Bonny (beni; see below), a. Forms: 6 bony(e, 
8 -ie, 6- bonny, bonnie, [Of uncertain origin ; 
presumably to be referred in some way to OF, 
bon, tone ‘good’, or its MIE. naturalized form 
bon, bone, boone (see Boon a.) ; but no satisfactory 
aecount of the formation ean be offered. InSe. the 
pronuneiation is often 4d2ze (b6 ni, bd*ni, in Border 
Counties even bivni). ; 

A notable coincidence in form and sense is presented by 
the Sp. donttev ‘pretty, bonny’, dim. of ducno good’; but 
there 1s no corresponding form in OF. to which ME. bonie 
might be referred. And analogy does not much favour the 
possibility of a derivative form from ME. don, done, good. ] 

4. Pleasing to the sight, eomely, beautiful, ex- 
pressing homely beauty. Now in eommon use only 
in Seotland and north or midland counties of Eng- 
land ; oeeasionally employed, with loeal or lyrical 
effeet, by English writers, but not a word of ordin- 
ary English prose. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech., (1884) 53 The ymage of our 
lady..beirand in her arme the bony’ymage of hir sone.. 
representis to us the blissit Incarnatioun,.of our salviour. 
1570 Levins A/ani~. 102 Bonye, scitus, facetus. 1589 
Greene Aenaph. (Arb.) 43, I saw a little one, A bonny 
prety one. 1593 Suaks. 2 /fen. VJ, v. ti. 12 The bonnie 
beast he loned so well. 160z — Ham. 1v. v. 187 For bonny 
sweet Robin is all my joy. 1674 PLavrorp Skil/ Alus.1. 64 
Merry lads are playing Each with his bonny lass. 1790 
Burns Zam O'Shanter, Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town sur- 
passes For honest men and bonny lasses, ¢ 1820 Scott Bonny 
Dundee, For it’s up with the bonnets of bonny Dundee. 
1856 Loncr. Bird § Ship iii, 1 gveet thee, bonny boat. 
1859 Gro. Etior A. Bede 23 Here Dinah turned to Bessy 
Cranage, whose bonny youth and evident vanity had touched 
her with pity. 

b. Sometimes as a term of fondness or coaxing, 
as in ‘my bonnie bairn’. 

a 1540 Peblis to Play 13 My bonny heart, how says the 
sang? 

+ 2. a. In earlier Eng. it appears to have often had 
the sense: Of fine size, big (as a good quality). Ods. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm., vii, LIL. 878 Issachar though bonny 
& strong enough unto any labours, doth couch. 1600Suaxs. 
al. ¥, £,u. iit 8 The bonnie priser of the humorous Duke. 

b. In mod. dialect, and to a eertain extent eol- 
loquially, it has the sense of ‘looking well (in 
health) ’, often eonnoting healthy plumpness: ‘It 
seems to be generaliy used in conversation for 
plump’ (J.). 

1749 Fietpinc Tome Jones xi. ix, The bonny housemaid 
begins to repair the disordered drum-room. 1877 //odd/er- 
ness Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.v., Hoo’s thy wife? Oh, she’s bonny, 
1877 Ek. Peacock Lincolush, Gloss., Bonny, well in health, 

+3. Pleasant-looking, smiling, gladsome, ‘bright’. 

1599 Suaks. 3fuch Adu u. iii. 69 Then sigh not so, but 
let them goe And be you blithe and bonnie. 1626 Beau. 
& Fi. Scornf, Lady in. ii, Be blithe and bonny, steward. 
168: Jorpan London's Foy in Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 
547 From torments or troubles of Body or Mind, Your 
Bonny Brisk Planters are free as the wind. 1682 Busyan 
floly War 242 It will make you bonny and blith. 18zo 
Scott /vanhoe v, Report speaks you a bonny monk. 

4. Se.and Lng. drai. A general epithet of eulogy 
or appreciation, answering nearly to ‘fine’ in its 
vaguest sense: like ‘fine’ also often ironical. Some- 
times also = ‘eonsiderable in extent or amount’, 

To pay a bouny penny for: to give a long or 
heavy price for. 1 douny row: a ‘jolly’ uproar. 
Bonny and ;=* fine and’, ‘nice and’, eonsiderably. 

21548 Thrie Priests I'eblis 9 (Jan.), Quhilk..of inany 
smals couth mak This bonie pedder ane gude fute pak. 
1752 Watrote Lett. //, Mann (1834) IIL 6 Mr. Chute 
cannot bear it ; says it .. looks bonny & Irish. 1823 J.ock- 


Now 
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uart Reg. Dalton vir. v. (1842) 425 Glenstroan..is a gay 
bonnie bit addendum. 1827 J. Witsonx Noct. dlindr, xi. 
Wks. (1855) 283 You're a bonny fellow to ask that ques- 
tion. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., It will mak a 
bonny country-side talk 1864 ATKINSON Whitby Gloss s.v., 
A bonny building, and a honny size—handsome and spacious. 
1881 Evans Lescestersh Was. Bonny, good, jolly, pretty, 
etc., an almost universally applicable epithet of eulogy. 

+ B. aésol. or quayi-sé. A bonny one. Obs. 

a 1529 SKELTON /lynour Kum.227 Wyth ‘ Bas, my pretty 
bonny’. . . 

C. quasi-adv. Finely, beautifully. 

c 1826 A. Cunnincuam ‘The sun rises bright,’ My hamely 
hearth burn’t bonnie. 

+ Bonny, s/. Obs. Alining. Also bonney. 
(? Cf Bunny, a swelling.J] (See quots.) 

1671 Phil. Trans. No. 69. 2098, cited in Chamhers Cyc/. 
Supp. (1753) who says, Bonny, a name given by our miners 
to a hed of ore not forming avein, nor communicating with 
any other vein... ‘They ditfer from the squats only in being 
round beds of ore, whereas those are flat, 1722 Warcty 
Sonny, (with miners) is a distinct bed of Oar, that commu- 
nicates with no Vein. [Ilence in later Dicts.] 

+ Bonny, bony, variants of Konacu. Ods. 

1600 Sir FE. Carew in Carew 3/SS. (1869) 387 Strengthened 
with rooo bonies. a 1604 Ilaxmer Chron. [rel. (1633) 23 
Their bonnys were..active and venturous souldiers, __ 

Bonny,var. Boxy, and of Bunny, Oés., a swelling. 

Bonny-clabber (bg'nijklaba1). Anglo-/rish. 
Forms: 7 bonneyclabber, bon(n)iclabber, bon- 
ny-clabbors, bony-clabo, 7-8 bonny clabber, 
8 bonnaclaber, 7-9 bonniclapper, bonnyclab- 
ber. [a. Irish dazvne milk, claba thick. (O'KReilly).] 

Milk naturally elotted or coagulated on souring ; 
called in Seotland fopfcr? or fappert milk. 

1631 B. Jonson New /2 1. i, To drink such balderdash, 
ar bonny-clabber. 163: R. H. Arraignum. Whole Creat. 
v. 36 They would eate the sowrest Bonniclapper. 1635 
Srrarrorp Lett. (1739) 1. 441 All the comfort I have is a 
little Bonneyclabber .. it is the bravest, freshest drink you 
ever tasted. 1693 Tryon MVisd, Dictates 152 Bonniclabber 
is nothing else but Milk that has stood till it is sower, and 
become ofa thick slippery substance. 1716 T. Warp Zug. 
Ref.234Curds,Cream,and Hatted-Bonnaclaber, Wou'd make 
a hungry Parson Caper. 1730 Swirt Ausw. Craftsman ad 
fin., ‘The people live with comfort on potatoes and bonny- 
clabber. 1883 //arper's Mag. Mar. 603/2, | had so much 
bonny-clabber, or curdled milk... 

attrib. G. Harvey Cur, Dis. E.rpect. vi. 38 These 
Bonny-Clabber Physicians are deservedly censured Criminal. 

Bonnyish, a. dia/. Rather bonny, pretty 
fair. 

1864 ATKINSON IVhitby Gloss. s.v.. They're a bonnyish lot. 

Bonny-vis, variant of BoNavist. 

Bonogh, variant of Bonacu. Oés. 

Bonspiel (bpaspil, -spél). Sc. Forms: 6 
bonspeill, 8 -speel, 9 -spel, -speil, -spiel. [Of 
uneertain origin and history: many conjectures 
may be seen in Jamieson and elsewhere; perhaps 
it represents a Du. *hondspel f. bond = verbond 
‘eovenant, allianee, eompaet’, and sfe/ ‘play’. The 
word prob. entered Seoteh as a whole, sfzc/, spel, 
haying never been in eommon use for ‘ play’.} 

+1. A set mateh at some game. Oés. on 

c1g65 R. Linpsay Crom, Scotl. 348 (Jam.) The kingip 
mother .. tuik ane waigeour of archerie vpoun the Inglish- 
manis handis, contrair the king hir sone .. The king, heir- 
ing of this bonspeill of his mother, was weill content. 

2. spec. A * grand eurling-match’ between two 
distinet elubs or distriets. 

(The sfieds, and definition of them, in quot. 1831, are con- 
structed by the writer from his own etymological fancies. ) 

a1772 J. Greme in Anderson /'vets XI. 447 (Jam.) Some 
hoary hero.. tedious talks .. of many a_bonspeel gain’d 
Against opposing parishes, 31815 Scott Guy J/. xxxii, He 
never .. gave another glance at the bonspiel, though there 
was the finest fun amang the curlers ever was seen, 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 972 Bonspicls or bonspels in contra- 
distinction to spiels, which may be defined to imply a ganie 
or match between members of the same society, or of a 
limited number of adversaries, are matches between rival 
parishes or districts. 1865 Times 22 Feb. Quebec, The 
grand ‘ bonspiel’ of the Curling Club comes off tomorrow. 

Bontay, -é, -ie, obs. ff. Bounty. 

|Bontebok .bentébgk). (Du. bontcbok: f. 
bont pied + bok buek, goat.} A South African 
antelope (Damalis Pygarga, Gray) also ealled 
Pied Antelope, and Nunni: closely allied to the 
Blesbok, and having a similar blaze on the face, 
so that both animals were formerly eonfused under 
the appellation d/esbok and specifie name /ygargu. 

1786 tr. Sfarrman's Voy. 11, 219 The bonte-bok, the 
painted or pied goat .. somewhat less than the harte-beest. 
1834 Penny Cycl. LL. 85/1 The Blessbok (4. i vegren). this 
splendid animal, which is likewise called dontebok or 
painted goat. 1869 E. Gray Guide Brit, M/s. 3 The Bonte- 
bok, with its inscribed sides. 

Bon-ton: see Box. ; : 

Bonus (bé-nis). [An ignorant or jocular appli- 
eation of L, doxus ‘good (man)’, probably in- 
tended to signify:a boon, ‘a good thing’ dons). 
Prob. originally Stock Exchange slang.] 

A boon or gift over and above what is normally 
due as remuneration to the reeeiver, and whieh is 
therefore something wholly ‘to the good’. 

a. Money or its equivalent, given as a premium, 
or as an extra or irregular remuneration, in eon- 
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sideration of offices performed, or to encourage 
their perforniance ; sometimes merely a euphemism 
for douceur, bribe. Hence bonus-fed adj. 

1773 MACKLIN Man of World mu. i, Got my share of the 
clothing .. the contracts, the lottery tickets, and aw the 
political bonuses. 1802 Lat. Rev, | 104 The bonus of one 
half per cent. interest will not mend the matter. 1852 
Me Cuttocu 7a-ration 1. i. $2 68 Except their owners, none 
would occupy them {costly edifices] unless tempted ay the 
offer of a considerable bonus. /ézd. 1. i. 435 There have 
_. been large deductions from the loans for prompt payment, 
and bonuses of various descriptions. 1886 Pad? Madd G. 
23 Feb. 2/2 Bring a bonus-fed production from the West into 
competition with it, 

(6.) fig.; ef. ‘premium’, 

1813 /xvaminer 17 May 319/1 As a benus.. the old gen- 
tleman engaged to pay off my debts. 1813 Syp. SmiTH 
Ws. 1867 1. 220 A bonus is given to one set of religious 
opinions. 1840 Cartyte Afésc. (1857) I. 291 A sort of bait 
and bonus to Satan. : , 

b. An extra dividend paid to shareholders in 
a joint-stock company from surplus profits; a 
portion of the profits of an insurance company 
distributed, ‘ pro rata’, to the policy-holders. 

1808 Scott in Lockhart 1839) 111.134 The Editor..makes 
a point of every contributor receiving this Bonus. 1855 
Macautay est. Eng. 1V. 133 Every proprietor received as 
a bonus a quantity of stock equal to that which he held. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 553 To share, in the shape of in- 
terest and bonuses, in the profits realized. 

e. A gratuity paid to workmen, masters of 
vessels, etc., over and above their stated salary. 

1863 Fawcett /o/. Econ. 1. ix. 254 One half of the surplus 
profits are distributed amongst the labourers as a bonus. 

d. attrib. or quasi-adj., as bonus share, year, 
etc. 

1883 Sir G. Jesser Law Times Rep. XLUX. 149/1 He had 
accepted certain bonus shares, as they are called—that 1s, 
shares which were given him free from calls. ; 

Bonus (bongs), v. [f. prec.] trans. To give 
a bonus to; to assist or promote by bonuses. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 2 To stimulate American ex- 
ports by bonusing production. /éid. Railroads have been 
so bonused by State money and land grants. 
Bon-vivant : see Bon. 

Bonxie (bpynksi). The name given in Shetland 
to the Skua Gull (Lestris catarractes). 

180z G. Montacu Oruith. Dict. (1833: 49 Borxie, aname 
for the Skua. 1822 Scott Pirate iv, The very sheerwaters 
and bonxies are making to the cliffs for shelter. 

Bony (bdni), 2. [f. Bone sd.+-v1.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of bone or 
bones; consisting or made of bones. 

@ 1535 More ls. (1557) 77 _Y* lothely figure of our dead 
bony bodies biten away y* flesh. 1607 TopseLL Four-/. 
Beasts 91 A certain bony substance. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Observ.103 Bony matter wasdeposited. 1842 PricHarD 
Nat, Hist. Man 116 The bony structure of the head. 

2. Abounding in bones; having large or pro- 
minent bones ; big-boned. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartasi1621)227 Alean, bare, bonny 
face [of a horse). 1726 THomson Winter 394 Bony, and 
gaunt, and grim. 1836 Dickens /rckw. v, A tall bony 
woman—straight all the waydown. od. Neck of mutton 
is a very bony joint. 

3. Comb., as bony-skeletoned; also bony-hoof 


(see quot.) ; bony-pike, a ganoid fish inhabiting 


rivers and lakes in America. 

1768 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts & Sc. 11, Bony Hoof isa round 
bony swelling, growing on the very top of a horse’s hoof, 
which is always caused by some blow or bruise. 1848 Car- 
FENTER Zool § 572 The Lepidosteus or Bony Pike.. has 
many of the characters of the Pike, with the structure of 
the head of the Herring. 187x Hartwic Sudbterr. W,. ii.13 
Any bony-skeletoned fish of our days. 

Bony, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] 
bony; to harden. 

1684 Gt. Lrost p. xxix, [Thames says] Father Frost and 
Sister Snow have bonyed my borders. 

Bony, var. Bonny, and Bunsy, Obs., a swelling. 

Bonze (benz). Forms: 6 bonso, 7 boze, //. 
bosses, 7-8 bonzee, 7— bonze. [prob. a F. 
bonze, ad. Pg. donzo (early mod.L. bonzus, bonzius); 
according to Col. Yule prob. ad. Japanese b0726 
or bonzt, ad. Chinese fan seng ‘religious person’, 
or of Jap. bo-z, ad. Ch. fi-sze ‘teacher of the 
law’. Some of the earlier Eng. forms appear to 
represent the Japanese word directly.] 

A term applied by Europeans to the Buddhist 
clergy of Japan, and sometimes of China, and 
adjacent countries. 

{1s52 Xavier fest. V. xvii. (1667) (Y.) Erubescunt enim 
et confunduntur Bonzii.] 1588 Parke Hist. China 379 

Y. They haue amongst them [in Japan] many priests of 
their [douls whom they de call Bonsos, of the which there 
be great couents. a1sgo Lact. Treat. China in Hakluyt 
II. 580 In China called Cen, but with us at Japon are named 

jonzi. 1618 Cocks Diary II. 75:Y.) There is 300 boze 
(or pagon pristes', /drd. 1.3143 Bosses. 1688 New //ist. 
China 46 In these Temples .. Bonzes have their Habita- 
tions. 1713 Guardian No. 3 (1756) I. 20 The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he. 1756 

Surke Vind, Nat, Suc. Wks. I. 60 Vhe absurd tricks, or 
destructive bigotry of 1he bonzees fof China}, 1878 Lany 
Hearuest tr. //ubucr’s Ramble 1. ii. 249 A bonze appears 
on the threshold of the temple. 

Bonzery (bgnzari). rare. 
a. F. donzerie.] 


trans. To make 


[f. prec. + -ERY, or 
A Buddhist inonastery. 
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1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. Vv. Ivii. 453 There are more 
than six thousand bonzeries in the city and district of Peking. 

Bonzess (bpnze's). rare. [f. F. dorzesse, fem. 
of donze, 18th c. in Littré.] A female bonze. 

1860 Ali Y. Round No. 64. 322 Buddhism and Lamaism 
.. perniit women ..to escape from the sorrows of social 
life by making a religious and monastic profession, under 
the title of Bonzesses. 

Boo, booh (b#). zt. (and sé.) A sound imit- 
ating the lowing of oxen; also used to express 
contempt, disapprobation, aversion. Used szdst. 
as a name for itself, esf. as the sound of hooting. 
Cf. Bo, BooHoo. 

1801 R. Git in Chambers Hum. Sc. Pocmts (1862) 176 He 
heard a boo ahint a hedge. 1855 THackeray Kose §& Ring 
viii. 11866) 48 He .. fell asleep and snored horridly. Booh, 
the nasty pig! 1884 Chr. World 25 Sept. 717/1 The sibi- 
lant hiss and the contemptuous ‘boo’, 1885 Pall Madl GC. 
6 Oct. 2/1 When the names of the agents .. came out, you 
should have heard the roar of savage ‘boos’, 

Boo (bz), v. [f. prec.] zztr. a. To low as a 
cow; to make a similar noise. b. To utter 
‘boo!’ ; to hoot. Hence Boo‘ing ff/. a. and vl. sé. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vu. 188 At the Presidency, 
Some people boo with complaisancy. 1852 Q. Aev. Dec. 
212 The poor neighbours .. were wont to exclaim, ‘There 
he [Wordsworth] is; we are glad to hear him booing about 
again’, x882 Jerreries Bevis 1}. 77 The booing of distant 
cows. 1884 Refi. Ld. Salishury’s Sp. in Times 23 July 10/1 
‘We have been informed by Mr. Gladstone’ \Great booing 
and cheering), 1884 Gd. Words May 324/2 A voice booing 
and hulloing. 

Boo, variant form of Bo a. Oés. both. 

+ Boo'bily, 2. Obs. [f. Boopy +-Lx1.] Booby- 
ish, booby-like. ‘ 

1714 MANpeEviLte Fad. Bees (1725) I. 346 Raw ignorant 
country wenches and boobily fellows that can do, & are 
good for, nothing. 1740 Cisper Afo/, (1756) I. 115 The 
boobily heaviness of Lolpoop in the ‘ Squire of Alsatia’. 

Booby (b#'bi), sd. Also 8 boobee, g boobie. 
[probably ad. Sp. dob0, used both in the scnse of 
‘fool’ and ‘ booby’ (the bird), of doubtful origin. 
(The Ger. bude, MHG. bzode, is used frequently in 
the sense of ‘fool, lubber’; but connexion with 
it is hardly possible: its LG. form is daeve, docf.)] 

1. ‘A dull, heavy, stupid fellow: a lubber’ (J.); 
a clown, a nincompoop. 

1599-1603 Patient Grissil 48 (Welshman log.) Then, 
mage a pooby fool of Sir Owen, God’s plude, shall! 
1616 FiretcHer Cust. Country 1.ii, Cry, you great booby. 
1687 T. Brown Sazuts in Upr. Wks, 1730 1.74 Such a booby 
as thou art, pretend to dispute the precedence? 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 113 P 3, I bowed like a great surprised Booby. 
1776 JounSON in Boswell (1831) III. 352 We work with our 
heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham work for us 
with their hands. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7rav. 1. 260, | was 
so awkward a booby that I dared scarcely speak to her. 

* b. spec. The last boy in a school class, the 
dunce. 

1825 Lp. Cocksurn Jen. i. 4, I never got a single prize, 
and once sat boobie at the annual public examination. 1849 
C. Broxté Shirley II. iv. 75 He was the booby of.... 
grammar school. 

ec. attrib. 

1728 Younc Love Fame u. (1757) 95 The booby father 
craves a boobyson. 1748 RicHarnson Clarissa xxxi. I. 205 
Never was there booby squire that more wanted it {im- 
provement]. 1818 Scort //rt, Mid. iv, There is not a boy 


on the booby form but should have been scourged for such 


a solecism in grammar. 
d. Zo beat the booby: see BEAT v1 41. 

2. A name for different species of Gannet, esp. 
Sula fusca. 

1634 Six T. HERBERT 7rav. 10 One of the Saylers espying 
a Bird fitly called a Booby, hee mounted to the top-mast 
and tooke her. The quality of which Bird is to sit still, 
not valuing danger. 1707 SLoaNne Famaica I. 31 Boobies.. 
so called of Seamen because they do not stir from you, but 
suffer themselves to be catch’d by the hand. 1819 Byron 
Fuan u. \xxxii, At length they caught two boobies, and a 
noddy. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 83 The booby and 
the noddy sit on the bare rock in startling tameness. 

3. Comb., as booby-hatch (Naut.), a smaller 
kind of companion which lifts off in one piece, in 
use for merchantmen’s half-decks; booby-hut, a 
hooded sleigh used in New England; booby- 
butch, a small clumsy cart or carriage nsed in 
some parts of England; see also quot. 1881; 
booby-trap, a kind of practical joke in vogue 
among schoolboys and others (see quots.). 

1840 R, Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 130 The sky-light and 
*booby-hatch [are] put on. 1883 Charub. Frul. 141 The 
after or booby-hatch was covered with a network of lashings. 
1818 Han. More //ist, Mr. Fanton Stories (1830) I. 10 All 
that multitude of coaches, chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, *booby- 
hutches, sulkies, etc. 31881 Evans Letcestersh. Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Booby-hutch, a hand-barrow ; a small deep cart; 
a sentry-box ; any movable ‘coop’ or ‘hutch’ of any kind 
intended for the use of a single human occupant. The 
carts drawn by dogs before the passing of Martin’s Act were 
often so called. 1868 Cham. Frul.. A ** booby-trap’ .. it 
consisted .. of books, boots, etc., balanced on the top of a 
door, which was left ajar, so that the first incomer got a 
solid shower-bath. 1882 Sa¢. Nev. 4 Nov. 600 Perpetually 
on the alert for booby-traps. 


Booby, v. rare—1. [f. prec. sb.] In 7a booby 
about: to go about like a booby. 


1807 W. Irvinc Sa/mag. (1824) 53 Those brainless pert 
bees .. Who lounge and who loot, and who booby about. 
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Boobyish (birbijif), a. [f. Boopy sé. + -1sH1.] 
Savouring of the booby, awkwardly silly. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina (179411. 185 Till the violence 
of this boobyish humour is abated. 1839 Hattam Hist. 
Lit VI. um. vi. § 38. 305 Awkward and boobyish among 
civil people, but at home in rude sports. 


Boobyism (bé-bi,iz’m). [f. as prec. +-183.] 
The character or characteristic action of a booby. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII 112 The boobyisms of Bulwer. 
1836 Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 92/1 Vo exhibit their ignorance 
and boobyism on the stage of a private theatre. 

Boocce, obs. f. Boss, and of Boos, cattle-stall. 

Bood, obs. pa. t. BipE; also = dehoved: see 
Bus v.; also var. Boun, a weevil; obs. f. Bun. 

+ Boodge. Oés. [App.a variant of BoucE 56.2] 
A prominence from the back of the body of a 
carriage to carry parcels in; the ‘ sword-case uA 
Felton. 

1801 FELTON Carriages 1. 15 The sword-case, so called 
from its length and convenience for carrying swords or 


sticks, Is sometimes called a boodge; the ends are made 
of thick boards. 

Boodge, obs. form of BupGE. 

Boodh, booddha, -ism, etc. : see BUDDHA, etc. 

Boodie (bdi). Sc. [perh. ad. Gael. bodach 
ghost. But cf. BoLty.] “A spectre, a hobgoblin. 

?a1700 Ballad, Baroune o Gairtly in Smith Hist. Aber- 
deensh, \1875) 1. 650 Nae gruesome gaist, nor black boodie 
Cud fleg that bold Baroune. 1785 ¥rud. fr. Loud. 6 in 
Poems Buchan Dial. \Jam.) About the time o’ night that 
the boodies begin to gang. 1868 G. MacponaLp &. Fad- 
coner 1. 12 He rins as gin I war a boodie. - 

Boodle! (bw-d’l). Also 7 buddle. [Origin 
and history obscure ; but the mod. U.S. doodle, in 
sense 1, must be the same as Markham’s dzddle : 
sense 2 (also only in U.S.) may be a different 
word ; it suggests Du. docde/ ‘estate, possession, 
inheritance, stock’, which it is not so easy to con- 
nect with sense 1.] 

1. Crowd, pack, lot: as in the contemptuous 
‘the whole boodle’. 

1625 F. Markuam Sk. Honour w. ii, Men curiously and 
carefully chosen out (from all the Buddle and masse of 
great ones) for their approoued wisedome. 1858 O. W. 
Hoimes Axtocrat 139 He would like to have the whole 
boodle of them (I remonstrated against this word, but the 
professor said it was a diabolish good word ..) with their 
wives and children shipwrecked on a remote island. 

2. Stock in trade, capital. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Globe 7 Oct.. ‘ Sinews of war’..‘ soap’ 
and other synonymes for campaign boodle are familiar. 

Boodle? (bit-dl). slang. A stupid noodle. 

1862 KincsLey in JJacm. Mag. Dec. 96 A good many people 
.. have seen all the world, and yet remain little better than 
blokes and boodles after all. ‘ 

Boodle, var. of buDDLE, corn-marigold. 

Boody (bi-di), v. rare. [app. ad. F. bouder to 
pout, sulk.] zz¢v. To sulk, mope, be sullen. 

1857 Trottope Barchester 7. xxvii, Don’t boody with 
me; don’t be angry because I speak out some home truths. 
1877 — Prime Min, \xxvi. (D.) Left to boody over every- 
thing by himself, till he becomes a sort of political hermit. 

Booget, obs. form of BunGET. 

Boohoo (bithz:), zz¢. andsd. A word imitative 
of the sound of noisy weeping or laughter; also 
an expression of contempt (.Sc.). 

¢1525 SKELTON Keplyc. 75 Wytlesse wandring toand fro! 
With, Ie he, ta ha, bo ho, bo ho! 1850 THackeray Pex- 
dennis V1. 148 Warrington fairly burst out into a boo-hoo 


of laughter. 1808-79 Jamieson Xo.xé., I wouldna gi’ a boo- 
hooforyou, 1884 GrapAic 11 Oct. 387/2 Shrill and dolorous 


boo-hoo’s. 

Boohoo’, vz. Also bohoo. [f. prec.] zur. 
a. To weep noisily; b.to bellow, roar, shout, hoot. 

1837-40 Harisurton Clock. (1862 49 The wenches they 
fell to a cryin, wringin their hands, and boo-hooin like mad. 
1884 Punch 1 Nov. 216/1 Irish Members boo-hoo . . and use 
shillelaghs. 1884 Harfer’s Alag. Oct. 697/1, 1 .. boo-hooed 
like a baby. 


Booit, dial. f. of Bowet, lantern. 

Book (buk), 56. Forms: 1 b6de, booc, 2-4 
boc, 3-5 bok, 4-6 boke, 4-7 booke, 4- book; 
(also 4-6 bock, 7 boock; zorth. 4 buk, 4-8 
buke, Sc. 6-8 buick, 6- buik). Pl. books; in 
1 béec, béc. [A com. Teut. word, differing how- 
ever in gender and other points in the various 
langs. With OE. ée monosyllabic fem. (pl. dé) cf. 
OF ris. and OS. 66% (pl. 662) fem. and neut. (MDu. 
éock ncut. and often masc., Du deck masc.), OHG. 
buoh (pl. duck) neut., also masc. and fem. (MHG. 
buoch, mod.G. buch neut.), ON. d6k (pl. békr) fem. 
(Sw. é0k, Da. bog), all in sense of ‘ written docu- 
ment, book’, ‘These forms indicate an OTeut. 
*b0k-s str. fem., the plural of which was in OHG. 
and elsewhere sometimes made neuter (after the 
analogy of neuter monosyllabic plurals), and this 
gender extended to the sing. The original mean- 
ing was evidently ‘ writing-tablet, leaf, or sheet’: 
cf. Venantius Fortunatus Carn. vii. 18, 19 ‘ bar- 
bara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis’, also OS. ¢iza@ 
66k the writing-tablet, ‘ pugillaris’ Luke i. 63 (in 
Heltand 232, 235), OE. dé¢ charter: in pl. tablets, 
written shects, hence ‘book,’ a sense subseq. 
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extended to the singular. Gothic docs not show 
*bdks, but an apparently derivative form édéu str. 
fcm., in sense of ‘letter’ of the alphabct, pl. 6646s 
littere, ypappata, writing, document, book. 

Generally thought to be Ey moeicaly connected with 
the name of the beech-tree, OE. béc, bécv, ON. b6h :— 
(see Beecn’, the suggestion being that inscriptions were 
first made on beechen tablets, or cut in the bark of beech- 
trees; but there are great difficulties in reconciling the 
early forms of the two words, seeing that ddé-s ‘ writing: 
tablet’ is the most primitive of all.] 

I. +1. A writing; a writtcn document; esf. a 
charter or decd by which land (hence called dde- 
land) was conveyed. Odés. 

872-915 in Thorpe Diplomat. 168 ‘Bosw.) Ic him sealde 
dat lond on ece erfe and 8a bec. 886-899 /bid. 137 Heo 
cydap on disse bee. 938 /47d. 187 Dis is seo boc de Asdel- 
stan cing zebocode. c1000 Ags. Goss, Matt. v. 31 Swa 
hwyle swa his wif forlat, he sylle hyre hyra hiwgedales 
boc {Xushw. beec}. 1382 Wrcettr /sa. 1. 1 What is this boc 
of forsaking of 30ure moder. 1417 &. £. bills (x882) 27 
Excepte ham pat I haue ynemned in pis bok to-for. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 36 A Boke, carta, cartnla, codex, codicillus, 
liber, libellus, etc. 1553 Eow. VI. SVrd/ in Strype £ccé, 
Mem. V1. 1. xxii, 431 Al such as have paid their monies 
upon any bargain for lands, to have their books and bargains 
performed. 1596 Snaxs. x //cx. JV, ut. i. 224 By that time 
will our Booke, I thinke, -be drawne. 1611 Bipte Fer. 
xxnil, 12 The witnesses, that subscribed the booke [1885 
A.V, deed} of the purchase. [1818 Hattam Alid. Ages 
(1872) TI. 294 Might be conveyed by boc or written grant, 
1876 Dicuy Aca/ Prop. i. 12 ‘The grants were effected by 
the king.. by means usually of a ‘ book’ or charter.] 

+2. A (written) narrative or account, record, 
list, register. Ods. (In the Bible only a following 
of Greek and Latin precedents, in their rendering 
by BiBAos, Zber, the Heb. 12D, scpher, and, F thad 
‘writing, written account ’.) 

@ x000 ZELFRIC Gen. v. x Dis is seo boc Adames magrace. 
1535 CovEROALE Mad??. i, 1 The boke of the generacion of 
Jesus Christ. 1582-8 Hist. James V1, (1804) 123 Theclerks 
and writters to the Lords of Sessioun compellit to rander 
the buicks of parliament unto thame. 1611 Bist Gen. v. 1 
This is the booke of the generations of Adam. 1681 Burnet 
Hist, Ref. 1'. 14 He tntended to create some new peers ; and 
ordered him to write a book of such as he thought meetest. 

3. geu. A written or printed treatise or series of 
treatises, occupying several sheets of paper or other 
substance fastened together so as to compose a 
material whole. 

In this wide sense, referring to all ages and countries, a 
é00k comprehends a treatise written on any material (skin, 
parchinent, papyrus, paper, cotton, silk, palm leaves, bark, 
tablets of wood, tvory, slate, metal, etc.!, put together in any 
portable form, e. g. that of a long roll, or of separate leaves, 
hinged, strung, stitched, or pasted together. 

a. spec. (In reference to modern things.) Such 
a treatise occupying numerous sheets or leaves 
fastened together at one edge called the éack, so 
as to be opened at any particular place, the whole 
being protected by binding or covers of some kind. 
But, since either the form of the book or its sub- 
ject may be mainly or exclustvely the object of 
attention, this passes on either side into 

b. The material article so made up, without re- 
gard to the nature of its contents, even though its 
pages are occupicd otherwise than with writing or 
printing, or ate entirely blank (cf. 9): e.g. ‘a 
handsome book’, i.e. a trophy of the binder’s 
art, ‘a tiny book,’ one that may be put in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

c. A literary composition such as would occupy 
onc or more volumes, without regard to the 
material form or forms in which it actually cxists; 
‘an intellectual composition, in prose or verse, at 
least of sufftctent extent to make one volume’ 
(Littré s.v. /évre). In this sense Carlyle described 
himself as ‘a writer of books’. 

It is not now usual to call a (modern) literary composition 
in manuscript a ‘ book’, unless we think of its printing as a 
thing to follow in due course. In sense b every volume is 
a ‘book’; whilst in sense c one * book’ may occupy several 
volumes; and on the other hand one large volume may 
contain several ‘ books,’ i. e, literary works originally pub- 
lished as distinct books, Noabsolute definition of a ‘ book’ 
in this sense can be given: tn general, a short literary com- 
position (especially if ephemeral in character, and therefore 
also in form) receives some other name, as tract, pamphlet, 
sketch, essay, etc. f 

c897 K. ALrrev Gregory's Past, inscr. on Hatton MS., 
Deos boc sceal to Wiogora ceastre. /did. (Sweet) 8 Ond ic 
bibiode..pat nan mon done asstel from pa:re bec ne doe, ne 
pa boc from pa:m mynstre. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 25 
Ealle pa bec. c1tzs Lamé, Lom, 101 Swa swa us segge 
bec. ¢ 1205 Lay. 7263 For mine bac [c 1275 bokes] hit me 
sugged. a1300 Cursor JJ. 1470 Enoch..was pe first pat 
letters fand And wrot sum bokes wit his hand, a@1340 
Hamrote /. Conse. 348 pis buk..1 seuen partis divised es. 
1377 Lanct. P. #4 B. xi. 135 Baw for bokes! c 1425 
Wystoun Cron, v. xii. 278 Suin man may fall pis Buk to 
rede. 1513 More Edw. V. (1641) Ded., There comming.. 
into my hand a booke long since printed. 1519 Horman 

Vulg, 84 A volume is lesse than a boke, and a boke Jesse 
than a coucher [L. codice). 1534 Lo. Bersers Goll, Bk. 
UW. Aurel. (1546) B iv b, } wyll intitle this boke the Golden 
boke. 1 Act x Eliz, ti, Set forth in one book entituled, 
The Booke of Common-prayer. 1600 Kegister Stationers’ 
Co. 4 Aug., As you Like yt,a booke. 1611 Biste Fer. xxxvi. 2 
Take thee a roule of a booke, and write therein. 1637 Decree 
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Star Cham, in Milton's Areop, (Arb.) 9 Seditious, scis- 
maticall, or offensive Bookes or Pamphlets. a 1649 Druam. 
oF Hawtin, Brblioth. Edinb. Lect, Wks. (1711) 222 Books 
have that strange quality, that, being of the frailest and 
tenderest matter, they out-last brass, tron, and inarble. 
1710 Act & Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4686/3 Nine Copies of 
each Book..that from..the roth of April, 1710, shall be 
printed, .or re-printed with Additions, shall by the Printers 
thereof be delivered to the Warehouse-keeper of the.. 
Company of Stationers. 1743 ‘Vinvat tr. Kafpin's fist. 
Eng 14. xvi. 118 Books, as well printed as in Manuscript. 
1865 Ruskin Sesame 19 A book 1s essentially not a talked 
thing, but a written thing; and written, not with the view 
of mere Commi calor het of permanence. 1876 GREEN 
Short (ist. viii. § 1 (1882) 447 England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the bible. 1884 J. A. H. 
Murray in 13th. Addr. P’hilol. Soc. 22 Edo not know what 
a book is..Was Shakspere the author of one book or of 
forty-four books? 1886 Soston Literary Wortd 1 May 
13a The first matter was to settle the seemingly easy but 
really difficult question, What is a book? his they sulved 
by defining it as ‘a literary work substantial in amount and 
homogeneous in character’. 

Jig. 1592 Suaxs. Rom, & Fil. 1. iii. 87 This precious 
Booke of Loue, this vnbound Louer. 1595 — Fohn 11. 485 
This booke of beautie. 1847 Tennyson /’rinc. v. 136 Not 
ever would she love; but brooding turn The book of scorn. 

4, fig. a. That in which we may read, and find 
instruction or lessons. 

1449 Pecock Repr. 1. v. 25 The book of mannis soulle. 
1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 408/2 To call the ymages 
of holye sayntes..and the figure of Chrystes crosse, the 
boke of his bitter passion. 1600 Suaks. A. Y. Z.u. t. 16 And 
this our life.. Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running 
brookes, Serinons in stones. x605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vi, 16 Laying before us two Books or Volumes to study if 
we will be secured from error; first the scriptures, revealing 
the will of God, and then the creatures expressing his 
power. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. i. 47 For the Book of know- 
ledg fair Presented with a Universal blanc. 1815 Scott 
Guy M, xix. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sytva Brit, 2 Vhat great 
poet to whom the book of Nature and of the human heart 
seemed alike laid open. 1876 Hamerton /utedl. Life x. 
371 The infinite book of the world, and life. 

b. An example taken as=book of precepts. 

1380 Wvcuir ks. (1880) 61 Pe lif of prelatis is bok & 
ensaumple of sugetis. /é/d. 92 Pei techen to be comunes bi 
here owen wickid lif pat is a bok to here sugetis. 

e. (with allusive reference to various real or 
reputed books, records, etc., and in uses suggested 


by these.) 

1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 1v.i. 236 Mark'd with a Blot, damn’d 
in the Booke of Heauen. — 2 //ex. VJ, 1. 1 100 Blotting 
your names from Bookes of Memory. 1597 — 2 //en. /V, 
ni. i, 45 Oh Heauen, that one might read the Book of Fate. 
1611 — Went. 7.1. ili. 131 My name put in the booke of 
Vertue. 1732 Pore ss. Afan1.77 Heav'n from all creatures 
hides the book of fate. 

4. klliptically or contextually : 

a. The Bible, sometimes as the ‘divine book’ 
or ‘ book of books’; frequently with reference to 
its use in the administration of oaths. 

{ce x200 Trin. Coll. Hfom.11 We raded on boc pet elch man 
haued to fere onengelofheuene. ¢ 1250 Passion Our Lord 
131 in OF, Afisc. 41 Hitis write in pe bok.] 1ra97 R. Giouc. 
472 Suerie vpethe bok. @ 1300 Cursor A/. 2042 A mantil..he 
toke, And 3ede bacward, als sais pe bock. 1389in Eng Gilds 
(1870) 3 Eche of hem had sworen on be bok to perfourme pe 
pointz. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas ui vii. (1554) 49a, A sonne he 
had..Called Abia, the boke doth specifie. c 1450 Why / 
can't be nun 20 in E. £. P. (1862) 138 On a boke | dare 
well swere In gode feythe and on womanhode. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W... iv. 156 He be sworne on a booke shee loues 
you. 1678 Trials of Ireland, &c. 3 Clerk of Crown..‘ Sir 

hilip Matthews to the Book’. 18zz Crane Vill. A/instr. 1. 
175 As the day closes on its peace and rest, The godly man 
sits down and takes ‘the book.’ 1860 W. M. THomson 
(¢étde) The Land and the Book. 1864 ‘TENNyson Ex. Ard. 
843 ‘Swear’, added Enoch sternly, ‘on the book’, And on 
the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 

+b. The Book of Common Prayer; also the 
Mass-book, in the phrase dy dc//, book, and candle; 


sce Beun 56.18. Obs. 

¢1340 Cursor AM, 25038 (Fairf.) Pilate, .be-takenis feinde 
of helle, cursed he ts wip boke and belle. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (1852) 27 Sir Edmonde de la Poole was pro- 
nuncyd acursed opynly wyth boke, belle, and candell, at 
Powlles crose at the sermonde before none [1502]. 1588 
Marpretl. Epist,(Arb.\ 41 Whosoeuer will or haue subscribed 
vnto the booke and Articles. 

e. Law. pl. The Year Books; any books re- 
puted of authority in the law of England. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 1b, So we commonly say it is holden 
in our bookes. 1836 Kest Com. 1. 476 It will be a bad 
example to the barristers and students at law, and they 
will not give any credit to the books or have any faith in 
them, 1886 Sir N. Linptey Law Acf. 32 Chanc. Div. 29 
There are other cases in the books illustrating the same 
principle. 

+ 5. ‘Bencfit of clergy’: from the fact that a 
person claiming this had to rcad from a book 
handcd to him, to show his scholarship. Odés. 

1601 YARINGTON Two Lament. Tray. ww. ix. in Bullen 
O. Pl. VV, Williams and Rachell likewise are convict For 
their concealment; Williams craves his booke And so re- 
ceives a brond ofinfamie. a1626 Bacon Jar. & Uses Com. 
Law (1635! 17 Some prisoners have their bookes, and be 
burned in the hand and so delivered..This having their 
bookes is called their clergy. 1643 Here Ans. Ferne 
5 Flat blasphemy without booke. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4739'1 An Act for taking away the Benefit of Clergy in 
certain Cases, and for taking away the Book in all Cases. 


+6. Book-learning, scholarship, study, lessons, 
| reading. In later use only f/. and passing into 3 c. 
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ta97 R. Giouc. 420 Vor pat he 3ongost was, to boc hys 
fader hym drou, Pat he was..god clerc ynou. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl. B. xi. 187 Wel may pe barne blisse pat hym to 
boke sette. 1598 Suaxs. ferry W, av. i. 15 My sonne 
profits nothing in the world at his Booke. 1680 I’, Hexry 
Diaries & Lett, (1882) 282 Children at Book again, under 
Mr. Sam. Lewis. 2767 Foroyce Serxm. Yang Wom. Vi, viii 

An early love of books preveuted this Janguor. 1864 
Fennyson Aydner’s fF. 460 His mshings to and fro, After 
his books, to flush his blood with air, 

7. A main subdiviston of a large treatise; being 
such as either (a) originally constituted a complete 
treatise of itself, or (4) occupied a separate roll 
or volume, when the whole treattse was for con- 
venience written on several. 

a, Kach of the separate documents collected in 
the Sacred Scriptures, as the Look of Genesis, Book 


of L’salms. 
¢xaoo Orin 5810 Patt writenn.. Goddspell o fowwre 
bokess. ¢1rag0 Gen. & Ex. 2522 De boc dc is hoten genesis. 


1533 Fritn clus. Afore (1829 156 Let it [the Church] read 
these two books.. (Sapience & Ecclesiasticus) unto the 
edifying of the people. x599 Suaks. //en. V, t. ii 98 In 
the Booke of Numbers is it writ. 1782 Prirsttey Corrupt. 
Chr. I. Pref. 23, | have almost always quoted the Book, & 
Chapter. 1863 Stantey Jew. Ch. Introd. 33 The Books of 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel. 

b. A main division of the subject-matter of a 
prose treatise, or of a poem ; now usually in prosc 
only when further subdivided into chapters, or 
portions otherwise distinguished; but formerly used 
freely, where chapter would now be used. So Gr. 
BiBaAtoy little book, L. Zev; as in the nine books 
of Herodotus, the twelve books of Vergil’s “ned. 

ax235 dzcr, KX. Pref. 23 This an Boc is todealet in eahte 
lesse Boke. 1526 Pelgez Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 This 
treatyse..is distincte and diuyded in to thre bokes, in the 
honour of the Trinite. 565 Even Decades WW. Ind. \Arb.) 
278 ‘Lo wryte particularly. .of these regions it wolde requyre 
rather a hole volume then a book. 1593 Hooker Lec/. 
Pol. Pref. viii § 2 The last book of this treatise. 1635 J. 
Banincton Geometry 36 By the thirteenth of the sixth booke 
of Euclide. 17x3 SteELe Englishm. No. 29. 186 The Poem 
consists of Three Books. 1818 Byron Fax 1. cc, My poem 
..is meant to be Divided in twelve books. 1866 Reader 
2 June 545 We find the twenty books (or chapters as we 
should.now cal] them) relate to the following subjects. 

8. The copy of words to which music ts set; 
the libretto of an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn, }. 180 A small pamphlet, it 
might be the book of the opera. 1882 Daily News 18 July 2/2 
‘Tuneful gems of a work which deserved a stronger book. 

9. A number of sheets of blank writing-paper 
bound together to form a volume in which to kecp 
rccords of commercial transactions, minutes of 
meetings, etc. Also a volume containing such re- 
cords. A merchants books: his account-books. 
Hence with numerous qualifications: as d7//-, cash-, 
day-, exercise-, minuute-, note-book, etc.; see Bib, 
CasH, Day, etc. 

1498-9 Old City Ace. Bk. (Archerol, Frnl. KXLY) Itm 
p? to Ric Magson for entryng of the Juells and goods 
belongyng to the Crafte into this Boke viij¢@. 1557 Order 
of Hospitalls F iv b, You shall kepe.. the Booke of 
Children, Which booke shall contayne th’ admission of 
any childe into this Howse. 1580 Baret A/v. B 923 A 
reckening booke, coder accepti § exfensi, 1605 SHAKs. 
Lear itt. iv. ror Keepe..thy pen from Lenders Bookes. 
@161z Sin T. Bootey in D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866 254 
Let all these riches be treasured up..in g od writings 
and books of account. 1639 Caor Seri. for these Times 
60 He keeps his books evenest..that every night books all 
his receits and expenses. 1 W. Watker /dtomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 65 He was hughly m your books. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Apr. 165/x To cause their books to be balanced. 
180z Mar. EpGewortu JJoral T, (1816) 1. xix. 154 Hf you 
received the note from us, it must be entered in our books. 
1881 Mortey Codden |. 117 The books show that the nett 
profits of the firm had exceeded £23,000 for the year. 

b. fig. (= uote-book.) 

1382 Wycuir Ps. cxxxvili [ix]. 16 In thi boc alte shul be 
writen. 1631 ¢déd/. In thy booke all my members were 
written. .when as yet there was none ofthem. 1786 Burns 
Invent, 71 Sae dinna put me ip your buke. 


10. Betting. A betting-book ; a record ofa num- 
ber of bets made with different people, generally 
kept in a memorandum book. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cra’ Af. 490 You haven't skill 
enough to make what is called a ‘ good book’, and you'll 
always be a sufferer, 1843 — ¥. //inton xviii. 125, 1 have 
gone on adding wager to wager, until at last I find myself 
with a book of some eight hundred pounds. 

ll. Whéist. The first six tricks taken by either 

arty. 

12. A packet of gold-leaf, containing 25 leaves, 
which are put up between leaves of solt paper. 

II. Phrascs. 

13. Book of God: God's book, the Bible. Book 
of lading (see quot... Book of life \+ livers, the 
fiving): in biblical language the record of the 
namcs of those who shall inherit cternal life (cf. 
Phil. iv. 3: Rev. xx. 12). Book of rales (see 
quot.). Book of reference: a book referred to for 
information, rather than read continously. 

97: Blickl, Ifom. 21 Hwat awriten is on Godes bocum, 
a1300 £. E. Psalter \xviiifix} 23 Of boke of livand be pai done 


awai, 21340 Hampote /salter cxlvi. ¢ All baire namys ere 
writen in be boke of life. 138a Wycuir Ps. Ixviii[ix}. 28 Fru 
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the boc of lyueres. 1548 Latimer /*Joughers (1868) 17 All 
thinges that are written in Goddes boke. 1611 Biste Jez, 
iii. 5, 1 will not blot out his name out of the booke of life. 
1651 Proc. Parliament No, 119.1850 According to the price 
of corn, and Book of Rates. 1809 R. Lancrorp /xtrod. 

Trade 130 Book of lading, book kept by the master of a 
vessel, containing particulars of the cargo. /ézd. Book of 
rates, books specifying the customary duties on all goods 
payable at the Custom-House. 1837 LockHart Scott (1839) 
VIL. 407 Shelves filled with books of reference. 

14. By (the) book: formally, in set phrase. Jn 
a person's (good) books: in favour with him, in his 
good opinion. Jz a person's bad books, out of a 
person's books: in disfavour with him (see also 
BLACK Book 4b). + Oud of one’s book: out of one’s 
reckoning, mistaken. /2thout (tov2e's) book: with- 
out authority ; also 7s, without the aid of a book, 


from memory, by rote. 

1sog Parl. Deuylles -x\vii, He is out of our bokes, and 
we out of his. 1549 Latimer Ser. bef. Edi. V1, (Arb.) 
68 If you folowe theym, you are oute of youre boke. a 1569 
KincesuyLv-Van’s Esé. xii. (1580)88 Sainct Paule. .speaketh 
not without booke, but of experience. 1592 SHaxs. Row. 
4 Ful.1. v. 112 You kisse by th’ booke. 160z — Jed. NV. 
1. iii. 28 He..speaks three or four languages word for word 
without booke. 1615 W. Hut WVirr. A/aiestie 24 But, in 
so saying, he spake without his booke. @1624 Br. M. 
Suytu Sera. (1632) 4 Why he should be so odious to him, 
and so farre out of his bookes. «1659 CLEVELAND V72. 
Uxoris xii, She .. To scold by Book will take upon her, 
Rhetorically chide him, 1692 Locke 7oleration iit. Wks. 
1727 II. 272 To shew you that I do not speak wholly 
without Book. a1707 Br. Patrick A xtobiogr. (1839) 87 
The very prayers of the Liturgy, which I said without 
book. 1861 W. Perry Hist. Ch, Eng. 1. xii. 403 The Ar- 
minians, who at that time were in his bad books. 1870 
Lowe. S/udy IV. 257 To speak loosely and without book. 


15. 70 be upon the books (of an institution, etc.) : 
to have one’s name entered in the official list of 
members, patients, etc.; hence ¢o fake one’s name 
off the books. + To drive to book: to cause (a 
person) to give evidence on oath, To bring to 
book ; to bring to account, cause to show authority 
(for statements, etc.); to examine the evidence 
for (a statement, etc.\, investigate. Zo close the 
books (of a business concern): to make no further 
entries fora time). Zo shut the dooks: to suspend 
business operations. Zo speak like a book. i.e. 
accurately, with full or precise information. Zo 
take a leaf out of (a person's) book; to take pattern 
from him, follow his cxample. 

¢ 1460 Launfal 788 To say the soth, wythout les, Twelve 
knyghtes wer dryve to boke. 1788 H. Watson in Wed. 
Commun, 11. 258 She..continued on the books as an out- 
patient. 1858 7¥snes in Merc. Mar, Mag. V. 46 The oldest 
merchants are ‘shutting their books’, as they express it. 
1861 Hucues Jom Brown Oxf. 1. ii. 32 It is a great pity 
that some of our instructors In more important matters. . 
will not take a leaf out of the same book. 1868 Hotme Lre 
B Godfrey xxxiv. 118 The young scapegrace took his name 
off the college books. 1870 Miss Bripcman A’. Lynne 11. 
v. 104 We'll bring Sherborne to book. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 215/1 By means of these figures we bring the 
matter, as it were, to book, and eliminate tangible results. 


TIL. Attrib. and Comd. 
16. simple attrib, Of or pertaining to books; 


entered in books ; according to books; bookish. - 


(Often written with hyphen as in 17, 18, but pro- 
perly all cases where there are two distinct accents 
belong here.) 


1865 Boston (U.S.) Common. 11 Mar., These lectures 
will. .be published in book form. 

17. General combinations: a. attributive, as 
book - astronomer, -auction, -auctioneer, -birth, 
-cover, -desk, -education, -fair, -knowledge, -ladbel, 
-language, -mania, -market, -package, - prayer, 
-prop, -prophecy, -quarrel, -rack, -rest, -room, 
-sale, -shelf, -shop, -speech, -stall, -store, -teaching, 
-title, -trade, -war, -wword, etc. 

1837 Wuewrn /Zist, Uuduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 115 Euclid was 
merely a *bock-astronomer, who had never observed the 
heavens. 1809 Knox & Jeus Corr. I. 532, I was at a *book 
auction of a deceased priest. 1880 J. L Warren Book-plates 
Pref. 3 The large *book-auctioneers, 1597 Gerard's Herbal 
‘Yo Rdr., This *bookebirth thus brought foorth by Gerard. 
1864 Mus. Jameson, etc. //ist, Oxr Lord, &c. 1. 22 The sculp- 
tured tablets applied as *book-covers to the Sacred Volumes. 
1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 383 The most difficult piece of 
wood work .was a *Book:-desk. 1883 //arper’s Mag, Nov. 
g03/2 The *book-education they had while boys. 1863 W. 
Warterston Cycl. Commerce s.v. Book, Two great *book- 
fairs. held annually at Kasterand Michaelmas. 1844 Sin F. 
Parcrave Truths & Fictions Mid. Ages ed. 2) 118 An ounce 
of mother wit, improved by observation, is worth a stone of 
*book-knowledze, 1880 J. L.Warrtn Book-plates i. 8 An- 
other view of a *book-label may now be taken .. a precau- 
tion against..loss or theft. ¢ 1645 MowrL. Let?, (1650) 1. 
394 The same fortune that the Greek and Latin tongues 
had, to become only school and *book-languages. 1824 
Dispin Libr, Comp. 39 Vhe turnings and windings of the 
*Look-mania. 1862 Buxton BéA-hunter 1, 55 Auctioncers 
were surprised at the gradual change coming over the 
*book-market. 1647 Satimarsu Sfarkl, Glory 1847) 66 
Those forms. as of Conunon-Prayer, *Book-prayers, out- 
ward rules of worship. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1, 214 ‘The 
sofa..with "book-prop and candlestick screwed to its back. 
a 1679 T. Goopwin Wes, 11861 IE. 213 The *book-prophesy 

hath this prologue or preface unto it. 1620 SANDI-RSON 

Serm: (1681) 1.44 Multiplying unnecessary *book-quarrels. 
1885 //arper's Mag. Mar 543/1, 1 had made up my mind to 


990 


nothing but a “book-rack. 1866 Direct, Angd. (ed. 3) 3 The 
Service Book placed on the *bookrest. 1788 Westry JVs. 
(1872) 1V. 439, | appointed a Committee for. .superintending 
the business of the *Book-room. 1871 M, Cottins J/rg. 5 
Merch. 111. viii. 212 Away from his own beloved bookroom 
and laboratory. 1818 Byron 70 Mr. Alurray, Along thy 
sprucest *bookshelves shine The works thou deemest most 
divine. 1840 CartyLte Heroes vi. 312 We will leave the 
Polemic stuff of a dead century to lie quiet on its book- 
shelves. 1862 Burton Bk.-hunter 1. 54 Works of ordinary 
literature to be found in every *book-shop, @ 1652 J. Sautu 
Sel, Disc. viii 378 Some who may arrive at that *book-skill 
and learning in divine mysteries. 1871 Earte Philo. EMG 

Tong. § 23 The Angles first produced a cultivated *book- 
speech. 1800 Aun, Reg. 319/2, 1 one day happened at a 
“book-stall to see a small dictionary. 1810 Edin. Rev. XVII. 
121 Booksellers’ shops passing under the name of *‘ Book 
Stores’. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 420/2 His bookstore in 
Boston. 1874 J. HeatH Croguet Player 11 *Book-teaching 
. cannot equal in efficiency practical lessons given by a good 
player on the lawn itself. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I, iv. 230 
Accurate transcripts of *book-titles 1863 W. WATERSTON 
Cyel. Commerce s.v. Book, The modern *book-trade dates 
from the discovery of the art of printing. 1670 WaLTon 
Life Hooker 33 Mr. Hooker became at last, but most unwill- 
ingly, to be engaged ina*book-war. 1851 KincsLtey Yeast 
xi. 198 Those fine *book-words and long sentences. 

b. objective or obj. genitive, as dook-borrower, 
- breeder, -buyer, -collecting, -colleetor, -eutter, 
«dealer, -devouring, -fancier, -fancying, -folding, 
-hawker, -hawking, -hunter, -hunting, -lover, 
-manufacture, -merehant, -monger, -ownershtp, 
-preservation. -printer, printing, -protecting, -pur- 
ger (= expurgator), -vender, -worship~, -writer, 
writing, etc. 

1880 J. L. Warren Sook-plates ix. 96 In the case of the 
*book-borrowers there is no such Nemesis. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem, (1637) 288 Sir Thomas Moore .. and other *Book- 
breeders. 1862 Burton Dé.-hunter 1. 47 ~Book-buyers 
among whom his great critical works are forgotten. /did. 
1,59 The freaks of *book-collecting. 1791-1824 D’Israe.i 
Cur. Lit, (1839) 111. 342 The most magnificent of *book- 
collectors, the Duke de la Valliére. 1863 Hotme Lee 4. 
Warleigh 11. 311 Alice paused with a slender pearl *book- 
cutter in herhand. 1876 Geo, Eriot Dax. Der. IV. Wiii. 
172 The *book-devouring Isabel. 1862 Burton Sk.-hun/er 
1, 69 The curious blunder which made one of them worth 
the notice of the *book-fanciers. 1870 EMERSON Soc. & 
Sodit. viii. 168 The annals of bibliography afford many 
examples of the delirious extent to which *book-fancying 
can go. 1791-1824 D'IsraeLi Cur. Lit. (1839) 11. 342 To 
what hard hunting these *book-hunters voluntarily doom 
themselves. 1862 Burton (¢7¢/e) ‘The Book-hunter. 1863 
Grosart Sadi Sins 78 A book-worm—the pest of *book- 
lovers—has pierced .. right through it. 41711 SHAFTESB. 
Charae. (1737) I1l. 15 *Book-merchants .. undoubtedly 
receive no small advantage from a right improvement of 
a learned scuffle. 1662 Futter Vorthies u1. 168 He was 
a great *Book monger. c1s00 Cocke Lorelles B.(1843' 9 
*Boke prynters, peynters, bowers. 1863 J. G. NicHois 
ferald & Geneal. 11. 158 Our historical *book-printing 
societies. 1606 W. CrasHaw Rom, Forg. 1. 147 Instruc- 
tions. giuen by the Pope ..to ali *Booke-purgers. 1701 
H. Wantey in P&il, Trans. XXV. 1998 The Librarii or 
“Book-writers were..a particular company of men, and their 
Business a Trade. /ééd. *Book-writing was their profession. 
1820 Scorr Afonast. Introd. 32 The irritabile genus compre- 
hends the bookselling as well as the book- writing species. 

c. instrumental, as bo0k-formed, -lined, -sworn, 
-taught, etc., adjs. 

21851 Joanna Bai Luiz (Ogilvie), Every table-wit and *book- 
formed sage. 1558 /zv. A. Nycholson, Kendal (Somerset 
Ho.), Bodely *Buke sworne, 1642 Cupwortu Serm.1 Fohu 
ii. 3 (1676) 40 Not he that is only *book-taught but he that 
is God-taught. 1760 Gotpsm. C7i#, W. 11. Ixvii, Our *book- 
taught philosopher. i, 

18. Special comb.: + book-answerer, a critic; 
book-bearer, one who carries a book, also a 
prompter (0ds.), = book-holder ; book-board, a 
book-shelf in a pew, pulpit, etc. ; book-bosomed 
a., (used by Scott for) having a book in the bosom; 
book-bound a., set round with books; book- 
club, a subscription library (0és.), also a club in 
which the subscriptions are expended in the pur- 
chase or borrowing of books for the common use 
of the members; book-crab = book-scorpion ; 
book-credit, an amount credited to a person’s 
account in a ledger; book-debt, an amount de- 
bited to a person’s account in a ledger, a debt 
owing to a tradesman as recorded in his account- 
books; book-ghoul (see quot.); book-holder, 
one who or that which holds a book, + sfee. a 
theatrical prompter, = do0k-dearer ; + book-house, 
a library; book-law, written law; + book-leiger, 
one who confines his study to book-learning (ef. 
LrIGER); book-louse, a minute neuropterous in- 
sect (Psocus pulsatorius) destructive to books; 
book-mark, a mark or label placed in or upon a 
book to indicate ownership ; also a piece of ribbon, 
paper, ctc., inserted between the leaves of a book 
to mark a place; in this sense often called a 
book-marker; book-mate, school-fcllow, fellow- 
student; + book-matter, a matter the adequate 
treatment of which would fill a book; + book- 
money, surplice-fees ; book-muslin, a fine kind 
of muslin owing its name to the book-like manner 
in which it is folded when sold in the picce, also 
cllipt, a dress made of such muslin; book-oath, 


’ ..wait till it comes to the library or the book-club. 


BOOK. 


an oath sworm on the ‘book’; book-packet, a 
packet which may be sent through the book-post ; 
book-post, the system and regulations under 
which books and printed matter may be sent 
through the post-office; book-postage, the price 
charged for carriage by book-post ; = book-rate ; 
book- press, a book-case; book-scorpion, an 
arachnid insect (Cheltfer cancroides) resembling a 
scorpion, often found in old books; book-slide, 
an expanding holder or stand for books; book- 
society = dook-club ; book-stand, a stand or case 
for books; book-work, work at books, study of 
text-books ; book-wright, a maker or author of 
books. Also BooK-BINDER, -CASE, -CRAFT, -FELL, 
-KEEPER, etc. 

1760 Gotpso. Cif. HW. xiii. (1837) 48 If he has much money, 


he imay buy reputation from your *book-answerers. 1530 
PALSGR. soy *Boke bearer in a ploye, prothocolle. 1636 
Prynxe Uxndish, fim. (1661) 7 Timothy..being so much at 


Pauls beck, as to be. .his Cloack-carrier, and Book-bearer. 
1861 Ramsay Remix. ii. .ed. 18) 42 A nail on the seat or 
*book-board. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iu. viii, A *book- 
bosom’d priest. 1863 Jearrreson Sir Everard's D. xiii. 
224 His little *book-bound parlour. 1792 A. Younc raz. 
France 90 A chaniber de lecture, or what we should call 
a *book-club, that does not divide its books, but forms 
a library. 1804 W. TayLorin Robberds Aes. 1. 485 People 
1835 
Kirsy Had, & Lust. Anim, 11. xvi.go In the scorpion and 
the *book-crab .. the mandibles . have a moveable joint. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. x. (1876 261 Tradesmen fail in 
business, in consequence of their money becoming locked up 
in*book-credits. 1689 Loxd.Gaz. No. 2480/4 The Creditors 
. are desired to bring in an Account of their several Debts, 
whether on Judgements, Bond, or *Book-Debts. 1809 R. 
Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 12 Book Debts, if not legally de- 
manded within the space of six years, cannot be recovere 

by law. 1881 A. Lanc Library 56 The *Book-Ghoul is he 
who combines the larceny of the biblioklept with the abom- 
inable wickedness of breaking up and mutilating the volumes 
from which he steals. 1585 Hicins Funius’ Nomenclator 
501 \Halliw.) He that telleth the players their part when 
they are out and have forgotten, the prompter or *booke- 
holder. @ 1000 EtFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 185 Librarium, 
*bochus. 1340 Ayexé., This boc is dan Michelis of North- 
gate, ywrite in..the bochouse of Saynt Austines of Canter- 
bury. 1675 Marvett Corr. ccexlix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 466 A 
new Popish test for Book-Houses. 1837 CARLYLE Fr. Rev. 
I]. va. vi. 357 A court of Law, not *Book:Law but primeval 
Club-Law. 1672 T. Venn Ail. § Marit. Discip. xxii. 169 
What can such who are mere *Book-leidgers do? 1880 J. L. 
Warren Book-plates ii. 14 [nsigne librorum..means simply 
the *book-mark. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Oct. 806/1 He would 
..insert a book-mark at the page he had last finished. 1858 
Brit. Postal Guide 39 Together with *Bookmarkers .. or 
other articles usually appertaining to any such Book. 1588 
Suaxs. LZ. LZ. LZ iv.i. 102 The Prince and his * Booke-mates. 
1548 Hoorer 7ex Conunandm. iv, There be many other 
causes .. it were a *book-matter to rehearse them, 1692 
Sprat Relat. Young's Contriv. in Hari. Mise. V1. 219 D.) 
He had all the *book-money, that is, the fees for marriages, 
burials, and christenings. 1836 Scenes Comm, by Land & 
S. 214 *Book muslin ..is the clearest and finest of all the 
muslins. 1839 Dickens Wich. Nick. xiv, A low book-muslin 
dress and short kid gloves. 1884 19¢4 Cext. Mar. 406 Think 
of a widow insisting on being provided with a book muslin. 
1530 Patscr. 199/2 *Boke othe, urement de droict. 1575 
J. Stitt Gam, Gurton w. ii, Else ich durst take a book- 
oath..My gaminer had been slain. a@ 1613 Oversury 4 
Wee, &¢. (1638) 174 Should he be brought upon his Book- 
oath. 1886 Post Office Guide 3 A *book-packet may contain 
any number of separate books. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. 
Lynne 11. x. 208 The. .fool. .sent..a bundle of tracts by the 
*book-post. 1858 Brit, Postal Guide 9 A packet .. is for- 
warded, charged with the deficient *book-postage. 1611 
Cotcr., Armoire ..cupboord; box; little *booke-presse. 
181z SouTHeY ss. (1832) I. 150 Not subjects to be sent 
into circulating libraries and *book-societies. 1848 CLouGH 
Bothie v.72 He'll think me.. Neither better nor worse for 
my gentlemanship and *bookwork. 1881 Fitcu Lect. Teach- 
ing 150 Book-work for lessons has obvious advantages. 
1841 D'Israeui Amex, Lit, (1867 88 Anunskilful compilation 
. made by. .a noted *book-wright in the reign of Ehzabeth, 

19. Combinations of the type eon:mon-place-book, 
Domesday Book, pass-book, pocket-book, statute-book 
will be found under their first element. 

Book (buk), v. Forms: 1 bécian, 3-4 boke(n, 
4-7 booke, 4- book. [OE. 4eian, corresp. to 
OFris. dék2a, ON. béka: from the sb.: see prec.} 

+1. ¢vans. To grant or assign (land) by charter : 
see Book sd. 1. Obs. (exc. Hist.) 

966 in Cod. Dipl. 531 Oswald biscop bocab Wihthelme his 
pesne. 1844 Lincaxrn Axuglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) I. App. 374 
Ethelwulf, king of Wessex, books the lands of twenty 
families, not to a subject, but to himself. 1876 Dicav Read 
Prop, i. 12 Land thus granted was said to be ‘ booked’ to 
the grantee, and was called bocland or bookland. 

2. To enter in a book ; to record, register. 

@ 1225 Aucr, X. 158 Pauh be engel Gabriel hefde his burde 
ibocked. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 3 Some newe thing I shulde 
hoke. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav.g, 1 haue done a thousand 
better iests, if they had been bookt. 1610 HuLLanp Cam- 
den’s Brit, \. 4 The Bardi.. thought it not lawfull to write 
and booke anything. 1710 Loxd. Gaz. No. 4677/4 They.. 
saw him [a horse] book’d inthe Market Book. 1854 Hooker 
Himatl, Fr nls. 1. x. 247 To seize and hook every object worth 
Noticing, 1883 Alauch. Exam. 26 Nov. 4/2 Not cager to 
book fresh orders. 


+ LES 
1575 Sir N. Breton in Farr S. 7?. (1845) i, How in your 
heart you may for euer booke it. @ 1656 Br. Hatt Rem. 
IVks, (1660) 183 ‘The Almighty. . books their number for an 
everlasting reimenibrance. 


BOOKBINDER. 


3. To enter in a list, to enrol, enlist. 

1548 UpaLt, etc. Erasm, Par. Acts v. 14 Which had not 
yet. . booked themselues as souldiers. 1607 I]iznon Wés. 1. 
284 Enrouled and booked among Christians. 1612 J. Davirs 
Why treland, §¢. (1787) 176 He caused the marchers to 
book their men. 

4. ‘Yo engage for oneself by payment (a seat or 
place in a travelling conveyance or in a theatre or 
other place of entertainment). Also adsod. 

1826 Disraeti Viv. Grey i. iv. 99, I will give them orders 
to book an inside place for the poodle. 1837 Dickens Lickw. 
xxxv, Sam Weller booked for them all, 1878 F, Witi1ams 
Midi. Railw. 628 When railways were first opened for 
passenger traffic ..the traveller had to give his naine.. 
his seat was ‘booked’. Yheaérical Advi, Seats can be 
booked one month in advance. 

b. To enter (the name of a passenger, ete.) for 
a seat or place; to issuc railway tickets to; re/Z. 
to obtain a railway ticket for oneself. 

1841 Marryat Poacher xli, He booked himself for the 
following day’s coach. 1859 JrPuson Grittany ii. 8, I 
booked myself at the Waterloo Station for Jersey. 1884 
Gt. West. Rath. Time Table July 53 Passengers are booked 
through from Warwick. 

ce. To enter and pay for the transmission of 
(goods, ete.) by any conveyance. 

1829 Lams in Select. Bernard Barton (1849) 139 The 
parcel is booked for you this 25th March. 1849 De Quincey 
Eng. Matt Coack Wks. 1V. 297 {It was] not in the way- 
bill and therefore could not have been booked. 1885 Law 
Times LX XX. 45/1 His drover.. booked them fcattle] to the 
Nantwich station. 

5. transf. To engage (a person) asa guest or the 
like. collog. Cf. BookeEb 3. 

1872 Proc. Amer. Philol. Soc. 18 It seems singular to the 
American to hear an Englishman speak of ‘ booking’ his 
friend for dinner. fod. 1 shall book you for that evening. 

Book, obs. pa. t. of BAKE; obs. f. Buck, BULK. 

Boo'kbinder (bu‘kbaindaz). One who binds 
books. 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 12 Noveritis nos..hoc presenti 
scripto nostro confirmasse Stephano Vant Bookbynder .. 
totum predictum tenementuin. c1q00 Destr. Troy 1589 
Belmakers bokebynders, brasiersfyn. 1544 AscHAm 7oxoph. 
(Arb.) 83 On whom 1 loked on by chaunce in the booke 
bynders shope. 1666 Pepys Diary 13 Aug., To treat with 
a bookbinder to come and gild the backs of all my books. 
1855 MacauLay fist. Eng. 1V. 361 Petitions..from book- 
sellers, bookbinders and printers. 

So Boo-kbindery (U.5S.), a bookbinding estab- 
lishment [cf. Binvery]; Bookbinding v@/. sé. 

1789 Europ. Mag. X11. 78 He tanned goat-skins .. for 
bookbinding. 1854 Car. Tuomas Formingdale 258 There 
was but one book-bindery in the town. 1864 Knicur Pass. 
Working Life 11. 162 Bookbinding is now one of the large 
manufactures of London. 1884 J/anch. Exam. 29 Dec. 6/4 
A large bookbindery in New York. 

Bookcase (buk,ke's). A ease or cupboard 
for books; a set’of bookshelves shut in by doors, 
glazed or otherwise. Hence Bookcased //v/. a., 
Bookeise-maker. 

1742 Younc Vi. Th. v. 257 This book-case, with dark 
booty almost burst. 1849 W. IRvinc Crayon Misc. 225 On 
each side of the cabinet were book-cases, well stored with 
works of romantic fiction. 1861 Our Eng. Home 132 During 
the fifteenth century the introduction of bookcases, as arti- 
cles of domestic furniture. 

+ Book-case. Ods. A law case found in the 
books or on record, a precedent. (Cf. Book 4c.) 

1552 HuLoers.v. Preiudice..\t may be as the ruled cases 
and matters of the lawe be called bokecases. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. /fés*. Cold. it. (1692) I. 597 Book-Cases and Prece- 
dents, which without doube they would have cited. 1726 
Ayurre Parerg. 204, I have not met with any Book-Case, 
that expressly warrants this opinion. 

Boo‘k ca‘se. A case or pair of boards covered 
with cloth or faney paper, for binding a volume, 
or the periodieal numbers or parts of a work ; also 
a case for holding unbound serials, music, ete. 

1885 C. Macxeson Brit. Adm. Comp. 94 In some parts of 
the country identical titles are very differently applied. 
Among the double meanings..Jis} Book Case Maker for a 
Cabinet-maker or Bookbinder. 

Boo‘k-craft. 06s. or arch. Book-learning, 
literary skill, literature: book-making, author- 
ship. 

888 K. ELrrep Soeth. i, Boepius..wes in boccreftum.. 
se rihtwisesta. 16z1 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph., Some 
book-craft you have, and are pretty well spoken. 1831 
Scott Cé, Robt. 17 The technical language of book-craft. 

Booked bukt), Af/. a. [f. Book sd, and v.] 

+1. Instructed in books. Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf. IIT. 319 She was wel taught, she was 
wel boked. . 

2. Intered in a book; registered ; conveyed by 
charter. 

1842 Poe M. Roget Wks. 1864 1.236 Vhe recognized and 
booked principles. 1875 Maine //is¢. Just. iv. 115 Over his 
own domain and ‘ booked * land. 

3. collog. Engaged, destined, bound ; certain. 

1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 6, | am booked for a much longer 
journey. 1841 De Quincey //omer §& H. Wks. VI. 339 He, 
at least, is booked forthe doctor. 1849 R. Levincr C, Doolan 
I]. ix. 186 [He} declared that ‘they were booked to have 
fine weather’. 

Bookeler, obs. form of Bucker. 

Booker (buks:). Forms: 1-2 bécere, 2 bo- 
kere, 3 bocare, 9 booker. [UE. ddcere, corresp. 
to OHG. dbuohhdri, Goth. békarcis, :— OTeut. 
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*békdrjo-z, {. bok- book, but in the modern senses 
formed anew on Book v.] 


tl. A writer of books, a scribe. Ods. 

e1000 Ags. aa Matt, viii. 19 Da geuealachte him an 
bocere, and cwxd, ¢1175 Cott, fom, 245 Pa sunder halzan 
and pa boceras. crzog Lay. 32125 Alle fa bocares wise, 

2. One who enters in a book; a book-keeper ; 
b. spec. (see quot. 1863.) 

1863 Ald Y. Kound 11 July 472/2 Persons technically 
known as ‘ bookers’, who were, in fact, spies, travelling in 
the omnibus, and yielding to the company an account of 
every passenger. 1881 WuiitEngap “Ade 62 ‘The number 
of bushels .. is entered in a book by a booker, 1883 J. Y. 
Svratton //ops & /lop-p. 31 All being carcfully entered in 
the account kept by the booker. 

3. techn. 

1864 H. Bruce in Pardt, 14 June, With regard to the 
finishers and bookers..representation had been made to the 
Government. 

Bookery. [f. Boox sé. +-rny.] 

+1. Study of books. Ods. 

1599 Bre. Hace Sed. ut. ii. 28 Let them alone for ine Busie 
their braines with deeper bookerie. 

2. A collection of books, a library. 

1812 Map. D’Arstiay Diary V1. 346 Theabbé. .hasa book- 
ery in such elegant order that people beg to go and sce it. 
1870 Pall Mal/G. 4 Oct. 5 If these bookeries were not saved 
in time. .the town authorities have reason to be ashamed. 

+ Boo‘k-fell. Ods. (exc. //ist.) A skin prepared 
for writing upon, a sheet of vellum or parchment : 
a parchment or vellum manuscript. 

@ 1000 in Vhorpe Laws 11. 244 (Bosw.) Dat hi habban blac 
and bocfel. a1z25 St. Marher. 23 Pat ich hit write on boc- 
felle, 1863 Furntvace in Reader 28 Feb. 214 Those who 
love tall folios and book-fells, 1868 G. Sterurens Razic 
Mon, 1, ix, Our ancient bookfells. 

Bookful (bw kful), 54. [see -FuL.] As much 
as hlls a book; the entire contents of a book. 

1599 SHAKS. Aluch A do Vv. ii. 32 A whole booke full of these 
quondam carpet-mongers. 1879 Bain f/igher Eng. Gram. 
80 A bookful of problems. 

+ Bookful, 2. Ods. rave. 
gathered from books. 

1709 Porr £ss. Crit. 616 The bookful blockhead, ignor- 
antly read, With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

+ Book-hoard. Obs. [OE. ééc, Book, + hord, 
Hoarp.] <A repository for books or documents. 
(An exclusively OE. word which was treated by 
Blount, and thence ineluded in later Diets.) 

atooo Ags. Voc. in Wr -Wiilcker 194 Broliotheca .. boc- 
hord. {1670 Brount Law Dict, Boc-hord (Sax.', a place 
where Books, Evidences, Writings, or other like Monu- 
ments are kept, as the Rolls. So Prittirs, Bairey, etc.] 

Bookhood (buwkhud). [see -Hoop.] ‘+a. 
Knowledge of books, scholarship (0és.). b. The 
estate or dignity of a book. . 

1772 H. WALPOLE Corr, (1837) III. 46 Who has a better 
opinion of my bookhood than I deserve. 1881 Southern 
Law Kev, (St. Louis) V1. 289 This book dares to assert 
its bookhood independent of dress. 

Bookie. Sc. buikie, bukie (7). A small book. 

1860 Ramsay Nemtin. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 110 Before ye dee, ye 
should burn a’ your wee bukies. 

Boo kiness. rare. [f. Booky a.] Bookishness. 

1883 Dix in Standard 21 Mar. 6/3 Worship of pedantic 
bookiness. ; 

Booking (bu'kin), v7. sé, [f. Book v.+-1Ne1.] 

+1. The action of making into a book. Odés. 

1643 Herte Answ. Ferne 1 What hath bin all this while 
a booking. ‘ 

2. The action of entering in a book, esp. in order 
to engage a seat or place; also the issuing of 
tickets, entitling to the same. 

1884 Pall Mall GC. 5 Aug. 7/2 The number of bookings 
was much larger than..last year, 1884 Daily News 9 Apr. 
5/3 Vhe old second-class fares were rctained.. for first-class 
bookings. 

. Sc. Law. A tenure peculiar to the burgh of 
Paisley, whereby the proprictors held their lands 
under the magistrates, the conveyance being cntercd 
or ‘booked’ in the Burgh Register. (Abolished 
by ‘ The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874’). 

1868 Act 31-2 Viet. ci. §152 Lands in the burgh of Paisley, 
held by the peculiar tenure of booking. 

4. Comb. booking-clerk, the clerk or official 
who books passengers or goods for a conveyance, 
or who sells tickets at a booking-office ; booking- 
office, an office where places may be booked for 
a coach or other conveyance, or where goods may 
be booked for transit ; also the place whcre tickets 
are sold at a railway or steam-boat station. 

1836-7 Dickens Sé. Boz 'x850) 79/2 Sally forth to the 
booking-office to secure your place. /é/d. 80/1 You wonder 
what on earth the booking-office clerks can have been before 
they were booking-office clerks, 1881 R. Grant Wits Eng. 
Within & W. iti. 60 At the * booking-office’ no booking 1s 
done .. But as there were booking offices for the stage- 
coaches which used to run between all the towns .. of Eng- 
land, the term had become fixed in the minds, and upon the 
lips of this nation of travellers. 

Bookish (bukif), 2. [f. Book sd. +-1su.] 

1. Of or belonging to a book or books; literary. 

1567 Drant Hor. Fpesé. xiii. Eiij, Thou must retaine thy 
bookish charge. 12594 Ord. of Prayer in Liturg. Serv. 
Q. Eltz. (1847) 657 Did not Saunders second his ish 
treasons..by comunotion in Ireland? 1816 Q. Rev, XVI 1x 
A phenomenon, in these days of bookish luxury. 1817 


Full of knowledge 


BOOK-LERED. 


Corerince Biog. Lit. ro Natural Language, neither bookish 
nor vulgar. 1878 S. Cox Sadv. Mundi (ed, 3) Pref. 8 To 
recast these Lectures into a more bookish form. ; 

2. Addicted to the reading of books; studious. 

1570 Levins Manip 144 Bookish, séudiosus, 1611 Suaks. 
Wint, Tn. iii, 73 Though IF ain not bookish, yet I can 
reade Waiting-Gentlewoman in the scape. 1665 D. I-toyp 
State Worthies (1670) 672 [Raleigh] An accomplished Gal- 
lant, and yeta bookish man. 1775 I. Surripan Art Kead- 
ing 330 Bookish men are remarkable for taciturnity. 1874 
Maurice friendship LBks, i. 12 In this bookish time of 
James I. ; 

b. Disparagingly: Acquainted with books only. 
159 Suaks. 2 //en. V1, 1,1. 2¢9 Whose bookish Rule, hath 
pull'd faire England downe, 1680 Crowne. WWisery Civ. War 
u. 16 Under the reign of this tame bookish Llenry. 1712 Appi- 
son Sfect, No, 482 P 2 A bookish man, who has no knee 
of the world. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. 11. i. 68 A monkish, 
bookish person, who meddles with nothing but litcrature. 

3. quasi-ady, = next. 

1591 Florio 2nd Frutes A iv. b, To..speake bookish. 

Bookishly (bwkifli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a bookish way, studiously. 

21668 J. Vuurtow St. Pafers I. 104 While she .. was 


more bookishly given, 1840 Mus. ‘’rottore in New WVonth, 
Mag. LX. 481 Whether bookishly disposed or not. 

Bookishness (bukifnés). [see -sEss.] Book- 
ish quality ; fondness for books or study; learning. 
(Often somewhat contemptuous.) 

a 1586 Sipney A pol. Poetrie (1622) 521 A chain-shot against 
all learning or bookishnesse, as they cominonly terin it. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. Acts xxvi. 24 Much Learning or 
Bookishness hath distracted thee. 1878 Mortey Diderot 
I. 210 Diderot despised mere bookishness. 

Bookism. rare. [sce -1SM.]=pree. 

1788 Map. D’Arsray Diary (1842) 1V. 176 A character 
for bookism and pedantry. 

Book-keeper (bu'k;kipa:). 

1. A person who keeps the accounts of a mercan- 
tile concern, public office, ete. 

1555 Act 2-3 Pil. & M, vii. § 4 The parties to the bar- 
gaine .. shall come to the open place appointed for the toll 
taker, or for the booke kecper. .and there enter. . their names 
.-in the toll takers book. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notcs (1850) 
109/2 Melancholy ghosts of departed book-keepers, who had 
fallen dead at the desk. 

2. One who hoards books ; a book-miser. rare. 

1884 f/arper’s Mag. Nov. 828/1 The old-fashioned book- 
keeper, who fears his precious books will be hurt by 
using. 

Book-keeping (bukjk7pin). The art of keep- 
ing a merehant’s or tradesman’s books or accounts. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2480/4 Merchants..who desire to be 
accomplish’d with the Famous Art of Book-keeping. 1817 

. Scott Paris Revisit. 82 What is poetry to one, may be 

ook-keeping to another. 1849 J. Freese Comm, Class-bk. 
11. 95 An introduction to book-keeping by single and double 
entry. 


+ Bookland. Oés. exc. Hest. Forms: 1 bée- 
land; Axtig.7 boeck-, 8-9 boc-, 9 bok-, book- 
land. ‘The Old English name for land taken from 
the folcland or common land, and granted by dc 
or written charter to a private owner; thus, at 
length, applied to all land that was not fodcdand. 
(Hence the common place-name Buckland.) 

a1000 Laws of Edear i. 2 \Bosw.) De on his boclande 
cyricean habbe. 1641 Termes de la Ley 42 Bockland, in 
the Saxons time ..was by that name distinguished from 
Folkland. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Bocland. 1768 Brack- 
stone Comm, 11. go Book-land, or charter-land, 1860 C. 
Innes Scotd. Alida. Ages ii. 54 Bocland or Charterland was 
such as was severed by an act of the government, that is, by 
the King with the consent of his parliament, from the public 
land. 1875 Stusss Const. f/ist. 1. v. 76 As the primitive 
allotments gradually lost their historical character .. the 
ethel is lost sight of inthe bookland. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 368 he man who received a grant of book- 
land on such terms as made it practically as much his own 
as a primitive edel. ; 

Book-lare, -lear, Sc. forms of Book-LorE. 

Book-latin: see Boc-LEDEN. 

Book-learned (buk)l5::néd), a. Learned in 
books or the knowledge acquired from them. (Now 
gencrally in disparaging sense). Henee Book- 
learnedness. 

cx420 Anturs Arth. lv, Boke-lornut byrnus, and bischop- 
pus of the beste. 1601 Dent Pathw., fleaucn 328, | am 
somewhat ignorant, I am not book-learned. 1697 CoLtirr 
Ess. Mor. Subj. t. 11709) 79 Your old Heroes in Homer (for 
want of being Book-Learned', were none of the Gentilest- 
Men. axzzoo Drvyven (J.) Whate’er these booklearn’d 
blockheads say. 1837 Emrrson Jfise. 77 ‘he book-learned 
class, who value books as such. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. 11860’ 37 He hath obtained to 
so high a measure of- book-learnednes. 

So Boo’k-lea:rning, learning derived from books 
(merely), knowledge of books. 

1589 Hay any Work 2 In my book learning, the one was 
some popish Trull. c1645 Howee Let/.{1650) IVI. 14 The 
extravagant humour of our Countrey is not to be altogether 
commended, that all men should aspire to booke learning. 
1838 Hawrnorne Amer. Note-dks, 11871! I. 157 Intelligent 
as respects book-learning, but much deficient in worldly tact. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng 111. 308 Ie had as little book- 
learning as the most stupid ploughboys of England, 


+ Boo‘k-lered. ds. [sce Lene z. to teach.] 
= 00K-LEARNED, 

c¢ 1205 Lay. 25624 Biscopes bis iherden & bocilarede men. 
a1275 Prov. Alfred gin O. E. Misc. 103. ¢ 1345 Addit. L’- 
B. 1551 He bede his burnes bo3 to pat were bok lered. 


BOOKLESS. 


Bookless (biklés), a. [see -LEs3.] 

1. Ignorant of books, unscholarly. Joet. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 395 How mean, how low, The 
bookless saunt’ring Youth. @ 1763 SHENSTONE Hs. (1764) I. 
293.Why, with the cit, Or bookless churl..deign’st thou to 
reside? 1847 Tennyson Priucess it. 42. 

2. Destitute of books. 

1788 Cowrer Le??. (1824 I. 123 Informa bookless student 
in what region. .his long-lost volumes may be found. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 11 The dusty tourist, lounging in the 
deserted streets of bookless Caceres, or Alcantara. 

Booklet (bwklét). [see -LET.] A tiny book. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 19 Feb. 220/1 The infant booklet, depre- 
cating rigid criticism and modestly pleading the advice of 
friends, 1885 ///ust. Lond. News 19 Sept. 290/1 Booklets 
that we can carry in the pocket. ; 

Booklike (bu k,laik), a.and adv. Like a book. 

1839 Baitey Fes‘us xii, It holds the starry transcript of 
the skies Booklike, within its bosom. ; 

Bookling (bu'kliy). [see -L1nc¢.J A little book. 

1803 SoutHev Life 1850) I}. 230 The twelfth of the book- 
lings [i.e. cantos] into which it [Madoc] is now divided. 
1822 Blackw Mag. XII. 656 The dainty booklings of our 
poetesses. 1881 Atheneum 26 Mar. 425/3 ‘The curious book- 
lings which Elyot saw through the press during h:s lifetime. 

Boo'k-lore. [An OE. and early ME. comb. 
used again in our own day, with other combina- 
tions of Lore. In mod. use first in Se., where 
perhaps it may have come down from early times.] 
Book-learning, knowledge gained from books. 

a 1000 Canous of cE lfric 23 (Bosw.) Blind bib se lareow, 
zif he 6a boclare ne cann. c¢ 1200 77rin. Coll. Hom. 155 
Ore lordeawes be cunnen holie boc-lore. 1808 JAMIESON 
Dict.s.v.,‘\ gat nae buik-lare’, 1818 Scorr Leg. Montrose 
ii, My legs and arms stood me in more stead than either 
my gentle kin or my book-lear. 1863 Gitcurist Life Blake 
I. 38 Education—as to book-lore neglected. 

Book-maker (bu'kmelka1). 

+1. One who makes a book (as a material pro- 
duct); a printer and book-binder. Ods. 

1515 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bp. Stortford 34 Item 
pd. to th bokemaker and his servaunt. .xxxiijs. liljd. 31711 
(title) J. Disrarr Character of Dou Sacheverellio, Printed 
and Sold by Francis Higgins, Bookmaker. 

2. One who composes or compiles a book ; often 
disparagingly, one who makes a trade of this. 

1533 More -4fo/. 1. Wks. 928/2 For of newe booke makers 
there are now moe then ynough. 1841 Emerson Mau the 
Refornier Wks. 1875 I1. 241 Better that the book should 
not be quite so good, and the bookmaker abler and better. 
1849 Eart. Lonspate in Croker Papers (1884) IIL. xxvi. 202 
He [Arthur Young] was spoilt by the success of his early 
works, and became a bookmaker. 1878 Mortev Diderot 1. 
218 Cases in which he reproduced, as any mere bookmaker 
might have done, the thought of his authority. 

3. A professional betting man. Cf. Book sé. 10. 

1862 Loud. Rev. 30 Aug. 188 Betting there seemed to be 
none ..we could not perceive a single book or book-maker 
1880 W. Dav Racehorse iu Train. xxiv. 245 Bookmakers 
pursue a legitimate and lucrative trade by laying against 
all horses as they appearin the market. 

Book-making (bu’kmé!:kin). 

+1. The manufacture of books (as material arti- 
cles). Obs. 

1487 Ch.-wardeu's Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., John 
Casse hathe delyueryd..to the booke makyng tijs. ilijd. 

2. The compilation of books. (Now usually con- 
temptuous: see prec. word.) Also aéérid. 

1589 Alarprel. Epit. (1843) 8 Note here a new founde 
manner of bookemaking. 1615 Latuam Fadconry Ded., I 
am not so well experienced in the art of bookemaking. 1794 
Maruias Pursuits Lit. (1798) 384 It is mere book-making, 
beneath the character of so learned a gentleman as Dr. 
Warton. 1865 Euglishm. Mag. 220 Bookmaking now has 
got a bad name, or at any rate the termis used in a bad sense. 

3. The making of a betting-book. 

1886 Boston Mass.) Llerald 16 July, In England, book- 
making is rigidly prohibited elsewhere, but on the race 
tracks it is allowed. 

Bookman (bukméa&n). A scholar, a student. 

1583 Exec. for Treason (1675) 42 Scholars, or Book-men. 
1588 Suaks. 1. L. L. 1. ii. 35 Youtwoare book-men : Can 
you tell by your wit, ctc. 1621 Br. Mountacuge Diatribe 
403 You, so great a booke-man, know well enough, etc. 
1817 Mak. Evcrewortu Oruiond v. (1832) 51 Did you ever 
hear of the Stoics that the book-men talk of? 1859 Gen. P. 
Tnompson Audi A/t. V1. Ixxxiil. 45 A certain Hermann, 
whom the book-men call Arminius. 1871 Mortev Crit. 
Misc. (1886) I 75 He figured as the philosopher and book- 
man of the party. 


+ Boo k-pad, v. Ods. [f. Boox + Pap, after 
foot-pad.| trans. & inir. ‘Yo steal matter from (a 
book), to plagiarize. [lence Book-padding v/. sé., 

perth. confused with the other sense of padding.) 

1685 F Srexce /fouse Medici 281 He book-padded the 
uncient panegyricks of the nohlest thoughts that suited with 
his subject. 1723 S. Mature Vind. Bible Pref. 3 He 
charges Dr. Lightfoot with book-padding out of Aynsworth, 

Book-plate (burkpleit). A abel, usually 
pasted inside the front cover of a book, bearing the 
name or crest of the owncr, or other device indi- 
cating ownership, position in a library, cte. 

1791 J. lketano /Jogarth /llustr.\. Introd. 22 The works 
of Callot were probably his first models; and shop-bills 
and hook-plates his first performances. 1850 4. 4 Q. 1. 212 
The book-plate with the following device—an cagle or 
vulture feeding with a snake another bird, nearly as large 
as herself. 1880 Warren Hook-plates i. 2 The word book- 
plate in ts technical sense of exact equivalence to ¢x-drb77s. 

Boo'k-read, /f/. a. Well read in books, 
skilled in book-learing. 
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igor Srenser Jf. Hubberd 358 They forg'd another, as 
for Clerkes booke redd. 1876 Emerson ss. Ser. 11. vill. 187 
Rich, ignorant, book-read, conventional, proud men. 

Bookseller (buk,se:lo1). A vender of books. 

15297 Higden's Polycron. (title\, Imprented..at ye expences 
of John Reynes bokeseller. 1542 3 Act 34-35 Hen. VIL/, 
i, Ani printer, bokebinder, bokeseller, or anie other person. 
1615 CrooKE Body of Man 420 He dissected a Bookseller, and 
found his heart inore then halfe rotted away. 1788 Wad. 
poliana clxix. 77 One of those booksellers in Paternoster- 
row who publish things in numbers. 1816 J. Gitcurist 
Philos. Etym. Introd. 4 He only glanced over it for a short 
time in a bookseller’s shop. 

Iience Boo-kse:llerish a., Boo‘kse:llerism. 

1778 R. Potter in Parr's Wks. (1828) VIII. 228 The 
common complaint against authorism and booksellerism. 
1815 SouTHeY Le??. (1856) I]. 414 It is impossible that any 
compositions can be more booksellerish. 

Bookselling (bu‘k;se:lin), vd/. sb. The trade 
of a bookseller. 

1530 Xoya/ Priv.in Palsgr. p. xi, Medlyng with the faite of 
printyng or bokesellyng. 1788 Wadpoliana xxxiii. 17 The 
manceuvres of bookselling are now equal in number to the 
stratagems of war. 1839 Hattam //ost. Lit. 1. chil. § 145 
The trade of bookselling seems to have been established at 
Paris and at Bologna in the twelfth century. 

2. attrib. or adj. That sells books; pertaining 
to the selling of books. 

1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. Introd. 17 The several great 
bookselling houses. 1839 Locknart Badlantyue-Aumbug 6 
Scott lost a fortune by the bookselling speculation. — 25 
The early period prior to the bookselling adventure. 1884 
Athenzum 12 Jan. 54/1 The bookselling fraternity. 

Bookspell, -staff, -stave: see BocsrE.t, etc. 

Boo‘kwards, adv. [see -warvs.] In the 
direction of books, in print. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 11. xvi. 217 He..never modified 
or withheld any opinion (in private or bookwards) except in 
consideration of what he thought they..might not like. 

Boo‘k-ways, boo*’kwise, adv. In the man- 
ner or form of a book. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3228/2 Act allowing Securities, etc., 
to be written Book-ways. 

Book-wise (bwk,woai:z), a. Book-learned. 

1616 SurrL. & Marku. Country Farm 24 Your Farmer.. 
need not to be Booke-wise. 1885 Cassed/'s Fam, Aflag. Jan. 
83 Wishing she had had more schooling, and that Peter 
might grow up ‘ book-wise ’. 

Book-worm (bu'k;wzim). 

1. &@¢. A kind of maggot which destroys books 
by eating its way through thc leaves. 

1855 Mrs. Gattry Paradles fr. Nat. Ser. xvitt. (1809) 66 
The bookworm. .had just eaten his way through the back 
of Lord Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 1886 Bookseller 
6 Nov. 1180 A living specimen ofa bookworm. . Book-worms 
are the larvz of a small beetle (aob/uz1.)..1 discovered 
that many of the volumes contained living bookworms. 

2. fig One who seems to find his chief sustenance 
in reading, one who is always poring over books. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev... ii, Perverted and spoiled 
by a whoreson book-worm. a@1736 Pore Lett, Wks. 1736 
V. 141, I wanted but a black gown and a salary, to be as 
meer a bookworm as any there. 1865 MerivaLe Kom. Eunip. 
VIII. lxvii. 278 No sophist, no schoolman, no mere dreaming 
bookworm, 

Booky (bwki}, @. collog. Characterized by or 
derived trom books; given to books; bookish. 

188 Mark Twain Trap Aédr. 11.202 Lessons in morals 
..which come not of booky teaching, but of experience. 
1884 Grant ALLEN St7. Stories 105 Gladys was clever too, 
though not booky. 

Bool, mod.Sc. form of Bout, curvature, round, 
handle, and of 4oz/e, Bowt, ball, bowl, marble. 

1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 170 Frae the 
size o’ a peppercorn to that o’ a boy’s bools. 

Bool, obs. form of Baw v. 

Boold,e, obs. form of Boip. 

Boole, obs. f. BoLz sb.2, Bown sb. and Buu. 

Boolie, var. of Bowty Sc., crooked. 

+ Booly. Ods. Also 6 bolye. fad. Irish bzazle 
cattle-fold, or its deriv. dzaz/idh; deriv. of 60 cow, 
orad. L.dovi/e.] A temporary fold or enclosure used 
by the Irish who wandered about with their herds 
in summer ; a company of people and their cattle 
thus wandering about. Hence Spenser has Bool- 
ing for the practice. 

1596 Spenser S¢.t/e /re/. (1809) 82 All the Tartarians and.. 
Scythians, live in hordes; being the very same that the 
Irish boolies are, driving their cattle with them, and feeding 
only on their milk and white meats. /6zf. 494 By this 
custom of booling there grow in the meantime many great 
enormities unto that commonwealth. 1610 Fol.KinGHAM Art 
of Survey 1. x. 25 In the North of Ireland, they do with 
much conuenience, by kreating [=creaghting] & shifting 
their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest hee inned, both de- 
pasture & soile their grounds, 1846 W. H. Maxwene Cadé. 
Blake |. vii, The tenants of the lonely donrliie. (Bourlties, 
are summer bivouacs, used by shepherds when depasturing 
their flocks m the mountains.) 

Boom (bi), 54.) Also 6-7 bomb(e. [f. Boom v.] 
A loud. dcep sound with much resonance or huin- 
ming effect, as of a distant cannon, a large bell, etc.: 
also the usual word for the cry of the bittern. 

Yaxsoo Frere & Boye 176 in Ritson A. 7. 7’. 41 Tem- 
pre thy bombe, he sayd, for shame. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
$151 A Pillar of Iron.,which, if you had struck, it would 
make a little flat noise in the Rooin where it was struck ; 
but a great bomb in the Chamber beneath. 1795 SouTury 

Vis, Maid Orleans 1, xv, Vhe bittern’s boom was heard; 
hoarse, heavy, deep. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. /ufourol. (1843) IL. 
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301 This evening boom of beetles ; this nocturnal buz of 
gnats. 1843 Lever 3. Hinton liv. 341 The loud boom of a 
gun struck upon my ear. 1846 Ruskin Mod, Pazut. (1848) 
Lu. i. i. § 21. 151 The dullkoom of the disturbed sea. 1858 
Hawtnorne /7, § /t. Fruls. 1, 232 Vhe great bell of St. 
Peter’s tolled with a deep boom. 

Boom (bzm), sd.4 Nauz. Also (in sense 3) 8 
bomb. fa. Du. doom ‘tree, beam, pole’, corresp. 
to OHG., MHG. éoum, mod.G. bazm, also to 
OE. ééam, and mod. BEAM: taken from Du. in 
senses in which the Eng. deamz was not used.] 

1. ‘A long spar run out from different places in 
the ship, to extend or boom out the foot of a par- 
ticular sail; as jib-boom, flying jib-boom, stud- 
ding-sail booms.’ Smyth Saz/ors Word-bk. 1867. 

1662 in Birch frst. Royal Soc. (1756) 1. 91 The violence 
of it snapt off their boom by the board. 1692 in Ca/?. 
Smith's Seaman’s Grant. xvi. ge A Boom, a long Pole used 
to spread out the Clew of the Studding-sail, etc. 1719 DE 
For Crusoe 1. ii. 20 She sail’d with .. a Shoulder of Mutton 
Sail; and the Boom gib’d over the Top of the Cabin. 1742 
Anson Voy. 1. v.341 The mast, yard, boom, and outriggers, 
are all made of bamboo. 1850 Biackie “schylus V1. 252 
With broken booms and fragments of the wreck. 

b. f/. That part of a ship’s deck where the 
spare spars are stowed. 

1762-9 Fatconer Shipwr. nu. 262 The yards secure along 
the booms were laid. 1803 NELSon in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 
V. 205 Hardy {is) rigging the main-yard on the booms. 
1833 Marryat 2. Simple (1863) 92 Mr. Chucks then sat 
down upon the fore-eud of the booms by the funnel. 1867 
Sytu Sazlor’s Word-bk., Boos, a space where the spare 
spars are stowed; the launch being generally stowed be- 
tween them. 

+2. A pole set up to mark the course of the 


channel or deep water. ? Obs. 

1705 Harris Lexicou Technu.s.v. Boom..The Poles with 
Bushes or Baskets on the Top, which are placed to direct 
how to steer into a Channel are called Booms, and by some 
Beacons. 1755 in JoHNsoNn; and in mod. Dicts. {Not in 
SmytH Sarlor’s Word-bk.| , , 

3. A bar or barrier consisting of a strong chain 
or line of connected spars, pieces of timber bound 
together, etc., stretched across a river or the 


mouth of a harbour to obstruct navigation. 

c31645 Howeir Lett. (1650) I. 215 The sea-works and 
booms were traced out by Marquis Spinola. 1655 LEsTRANGE 
Chas. 7, 93 Before his coming the Cardinal had finisht his 
prodigious Boom and Barricado[at Rochelle) through which 
it was impossible to break. 1689 Lurrrete Brief Kel. 1. 549 
The Irish had laid a great chain with a boom acrosse the 
river. xr702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levaut x. 37 Anciently a 
Chain or Bomb lay across from Castle to Castle, to prevent 
the passing of Ships. 1769 Facconer Dict. MJartue 1789). 
1855 Macautay Hist. Lug HI. xii, Large pieces of fir wood 
strongly bound together, formed a boom which was more 
than a quarter of a mile in length. : 

4. In the American lumber-trade: A line of 
floating timber stretched across a river or round 
an area of water to retain floating logs. 

1joz C. MaTHER A/agn. Chr. vu. (1852 App. 592 She stole 
along by the river side, until she came to a boom, where 
she passed over. 1829 D. Conway Norway, §&c. 190 The 
booms that are placed across the stream nearer its mouth. 
1848 THorkau A/aine W. i. (1864 32 Showing no traces of 
man but some low boom ina distant cove reserved for spring 
use. 1865 — Cafe Cod. vi. 105 The inhabitants visit the 
beach tosee what they have caught as regularly as..a lum- 
berer hisboom. 1884 S. E. Dawson Hand-bk. Canada 20. 

5. Comb., as boom-sheet, -stick, etc. (sense 4); 
boom-boat, a boat stowed on the booms (see 1 b); 
boom-brace pendant, ‘a rope attached to the 
extremity of a studding-sail boom, used to counter- 
act the pressure of the sail upon the boom’ 
(Smyth); boom-cover, a cover for the spars when 
stowed on deck; boom-ended a., having the 
studding-sail booms rigged in, so that their ends 
do not project beyond the yard-arms ; boom-iron, 
an iron ring fitted on the yard-arm, through which 
the studding-sail boom slides when rigged out or 
in; a similar ring by which the flying jib-boom is 
secured to the jib-boom, or this to the bowsprit ; 
boom-jigger, a tackle for rigging the top-mast 
studding-sail booms out or in; boom-sail, a sail 
(foresail or mainsail) which is set to a boom 
instead of to a yard (opposed to sguare foresat/ 
or mainsail); boom-sheet, a sheet fastened to 
a boom: boom-spar, see BoMESPAR. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xxvii. go The studding-sail hal- 
yards were let go, and the yards *boom-ended. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 28 Jan., The propeller is fast taking the place of the 
old *boom-foresail. 1769 FAatconer Dict. Marine 11789) 
* Boow-iron..is employed to connect two cylindrical pieces 
of wood together, when the one is used as a continuation of 
the other. 1829 Marryat /. Afiddmay viii, A tail block 
was attached to the boom-iron, at the outer extremity of 
each fore-yard-arm. /did. xx, She had a square mainsail, 
*boom mainsail, and jib. 1769 FaLconer Dict, Marine 
(1789 Chandeliers. .the crutches fixed onthe stern or quarter 
of a *boom-sail vessel. 1836 Marrvar Pirate viil, Ease off 
the *boom sheet. 1879 Lusubermau's Gaz. 18 June 6 It 
shall be unlawful for any person other thanthe owner thereof 
..totake possession of..any log, spar, *boomstick, etc... 
in any waters in this State [Michigan]. : ‘ 

Boom (bim), 56.3 U.S. [This and its verb 
(Boom v.3) have arisen recently in U.S.: it is not 
clear whether the vb. is from the sb., or conversely. 
The actual origin is also a matter of conjecture; 
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probably, it consisted in a particular application of 
Boom sd.! and its vb., with reference not so much 
to the sound, as to the suddenness and rush, with 
which it is accompanicd. Cf. esp. Boom vl 1c., 
and 2. But association, original or subsequent, 
with other senses of Boom, is also possible, and 
the actual use of the word has not been regulated 
by any distinct etymological fecling, so that no 
derivation will account for all its applications.] 

1, A start of commercial activity, as when a new 
book, the shares of a commercial undertaking, or 
the like ‘ go off’ with a ‘boom’; a rapid advance 
in prices; a sudden bound of activity in any busi- 
ness or speculation. 

1879 Luuberman’s Gaz. 19 Dec., There has not been the 
boom upon lumber experienced in many other articles of 
merchandise, 1880 JVori/ 3 Nov. 5 The election of the 
American President is expected to be followed bya ‘boom’ 
that will take up prices. 1884 S4. James's G. 26 Jan. 4/1 
With the revival of prosperity in the United States the 
great boom in railway properties set in. 1884 7%ses 28 
Nov.4 Building ‘ Boom’ in the United States. — Marston 
Frank's Ranche 36 One railroad spoils a town, two bring it 
to par again, and three make a ‘boom’. ; Me 

2. The effective launching of anything with éclat 
upon the market, or upon public attention; an 
impetus given to any movement, or enterprise ; the 
vigorous ‘running’ or writing-up of a candidate 
for an election ; a vigorously worked movement in 
favour of a candidate or ‘cause’. 

1899 Sata in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The Grant ‘ Boom’ may 
be succeeded by the Sherman ‘Boom’. 1884 Aeading 
Morn. Herald 15 Apr., Blaine’s book was issued .. just 
atthe critical moment in his boom for the Presidency. 1884 
Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct., How Electioneering Booms 
are Worked Up by the Faithful. 

Boom (bm), v.! Forms: 5 bombon, bum. 
myn, bumbyn, bome, 6 bomme, 7- bomb, (9 
bome), 8- boom. [Of imitative origin; whether 
original in Eng. it is impossible to determine ; cf. 
Ger. Jummen, Du. bommen, of similar meaning, 
ODu. dom a drum; also Bomb, which in its origin 
is closely allied. The development of sense 2 is 
not quite clear; it may be a different word. 

But in Sc., the equivalent ‘bum’ is used both of the hum 
of bees, etc., of the sod of a passing shot or stone, and of 
the rushing zzofsore of a stone or the like, as ‘to dua stones 
at any one’, to kick an object and ‘send it deeneszitg (i.e, 
spinning) away’.] 

l. zntr. To hum or buzz, as a bee or beetle; to 
make a loud, deep sound with much resonance, as 
a cannon, a large bell, the waves of the sea, etc. ; 
also the usual word to express the cry of the 
bittern. < 

¢1440 Prontp. Parv. 55 Bombon as been [K., H., 1499 
bummyn or bumbyn], dondizo. 1653 Patscr. 460/1 This 
waspe bommeth about myne eare. 1713 Younc Last Day 
1. 27 Booming o’er his head The billows close. 1815 Hocc 
Pilgrims of Sun u. Poems (1822) Il. 48 Swift as the wild- 
bee’s note, that on the wing Bombs like unbodied voice 
along the gale. 1840 Barua /ugol. Lee. 407 Unless I get 
home, Ere the curfew bome. 1865 Miss Brappon Only a 
Clod xxxvii. 303 All the machinery in London seemed 
buzzing and booming in her ears. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul 
If. 44 The bittern booms amid its pestilent and stagnant 
marshes. ’ 

b. ¢rans. Usually with ow, To give forth or 
utter with a booming sound. 

1837 Cartite Fy, Rev. II. v1. vi. 354 Saint-Antoine boom- 
ing out eloquent tocsin, of its own accord. 1870 Miss Bripc- 
man &, Lynne 1. xvii. 303 The .. clock boomed out twelve. 

e. In Curling, etc.: To move rapidly onward 
with booming sound. Cf. Bum v. Se. 

a 1835 Hoce in Whistle-binkie (Sc, Songs) Ser. 11. 34 We'd 
boom across the Milky Way, One tee should be the Northern 
Wain, Another bright Orion’s ray, A comet for a Channel 
Stane! - P 4 

2. intr. ‘To rush with violence; as a ship is 
said to come booming, when she makes all the 
sail she can’ (Phillips 1706, whence in J. etc.). 

73617 Fight at Sea in Arb. Garner II. 200 The first of 
them booming by himself before the wind. 1706 Puntuirs. 
1876 C. D. Warner Winter on Nile x. 130 We are booming 
along all night. 1879 Luidcrman’s Gaz. 19 Dec., The 
three drives .. with plenty of water come booming along 
ata most lively rate. : 

Boom (bim), v.2 [f. Boos sd.2; in sense 1 b 
app. directly from Du. dconen ‘to push with a 
pole’, as the sb. appears not to be used in this 
sense. Cf. Bons.) 

1. Naut. (trans.) &. To boom out: to extend (the 
foot of a sail) with a boom. b. Zo doom off: to 
push (a vessel) off with a pole. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram, ix. 41 With a Boome 
boome it out. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xxxv, We boomed 
her off from the Wharf. 1857 S. Ossorn Quedah vi. 72 Our 
sails being at the time boomed out. . 

2. Yo furnish (a river or piece of water) with a 
boom to retain floating timber; to collect (logs or 
timber) ina boom. WV. America. See Boom 5.2 4. 

1879 Lunberman's Gaz. 1 Oct., Numerous lakes commu- 
nicating with the main Slough have been boomed. 

3. Cf. Boomine vd. sb. 2. 

Boom (bm), v.83 U.S. [see Boom 54.3] 

. intr. To ‘go off’ with a ‘boom’; to burst into 
Vou. I. 
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sudden activity or briskness ; to make rapid ‘com- 
mercial) progress, to advance vigorously. 

1879 Luimnberman's Gaz, 15 Oct., Every one says business 
is booming. 1882 Cenéury Alag, X XV. 10x The gay, storm- 
beleaguered camp, in the words of its exhibitory press, 
began to boom. 1883 Le#s. //o. 283/2 This metropolis. .has 
boomed intosomething highly commonplace and respectable. 

2. trans. To give a ‘boom’ to; to push, puff, 
force wpon public attention, ‘writc up’. Also 
absol. To work up a ‘boom’. 

1879 /udiauapolis Jrul, 23 Apr., The rest are in varying 
degrees positive, if not fall “booming” for U. S. Grant’. 
1882 Century Jag. XXIV, 506 To ‘boom’ a town in Da- 
kota is an art requiring ..no end of push and check .. 
fargo is said to be the best-boomed town in akota. 1884 
Bostou (Mass.) Frat. 22 Nov. 2/4 Vhe World is booming 
Mr. Conkling for United States Senator. 

Boom, boomb, obs. forms of Bown. 

Boomage (bi-médz).  [f. Boos 5.2 + -aGE.] 

a. ‘A duty levied to compound for harbour 
dues, anchorage, and soundage’ (Smyth Sazlor's 
IVord-bk.). b. A toll levied by the owncr of a 
boom on its use for storing logs. 

1862 Stat. Penusylv, 396 ‘Yo prevent collecting boomage 
upon non-marked lumber. 

Boombas, variant of BomBask v. Ods. 

Boomed, #//. a. Naut. [f. Boom 56.2 or v.2 + 
-ED.}] Furnished with or set to a boom. 

1628 Dicny Voy, Medtt. (1868) 81 Then wee all chaced 
with all the sayle we could make (and we added seuerall 
boomed sayles). 

Boomer! (bé#mai). [f. Boom v.3 2.) One who 
‘booms’ or pushes an enterprise. U.S. slang. 

1883 7vsnes 26 Sept. 8 [He] is a North-Western ‘ boomer’ 
of great earnestness. 1885 Boston Wass.) Jrul, 19g Aug. 2/4 
The Oklahoma boomers, 


Boomer. A name given in Australia to the 
male of the largest specics of kangaroo. 


188: 7iies 28 Jan. 3/4 The marsupial with a body which 
surpassed in bulk that of the ‘ boomer’, 

Boomerang (bmerey). Also 8-9 boma- 
rang, bomerang, boomering. [Adoption or 
modification of the native name in a lang. of the 
aborigines of N.S. Wales. 

Collins (Judge Advocate of the colony when founded in 
1788) collected a short vocabulary of Port Jackson words, in 
which wo-neur-raug occurs among ‘names of clubs’. (He 
has also qo-nzer-ra the throwing stick, which some later 
writers erroneously identify with the boomerang.) In a 
short vocabulary of the extinct language of George's River, 
Botany Bay, printed by Ridley, A duzzlardt 103, are wontra 
‘throwing stick for spear’, dzartx ‘boomerang’, Boornte- 
vaug was given as ‘the Port Jackson term’ by Capt. 
King in 1827; its exact relation to wo-mnur-rdug and 64- 
mari, and the relations of these toeach other can perhaps 
not now be determined, A very graphic account of the 
use of the weapon tdescribed as ‘a bent, edged waddy re- 
sembling slightly a Turkish scimitar’) is in the Syducy 
Gazette of 23 Dec. 1804: the name doomeraug has not 
been found in that paper up to 1823.] 

An Australian inissile weapon: a curved piece 
of hard wood from two to three fcet long, with a 
sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. It is 
so made as to describe complex curves in its flight, 
and can be thrown so as to hit an object in a 
different direction from that of projection, or so 
as to return to or beyond the starting-point. 

{1798 Coxiins Acct. N.S. Wales, Vocab. ‘names of Spears 
and other instruments’, Cavz-st-cudl, Car-ru-waug, Wo- 
mur-rang, names of clubs.]| 1827 Cart. Kinc Varv. Surv, 
Coasts Austral. 1. 355 Boomerang is the Port Jackson term 
for this weapon, and inay be retained for want of a more de- 
scriptive name. 1830 J/echanic's Mag. XIII. 430 Captain 
Cook, when at Botany Bay, having seen the bomarang, con- 
cluded that it was a wooden sword. 1830 Proc. R. Geog. 
Soc. 1. 27 The curl or boomering is seldom used as a weapon 
{in W, Australia], 1834 L. E. Turerkeip Austral, Grant, 
Vocab, Hunter Riv. Tur-ru-ma, an instrument of war, 
called by Europeans Boomering of ahalf-moon shape, which, 
when thrown. .returns forming a circle in its orbit from and 
tothe thrower, 1834 G. Bennett Wand, N.S. Wales, §<. 
116 The males were armed with spears, clubs, and the ‘ wo- 
mera’ or ‘bomerang’. 1838 S. Fercuson in Jrans. &. 
trish Acad, X1X. 22 (paper, On the Antiquity of the 
Kiliee or Boomerang. 1871 Ty1.or Prim. Cult. 1. 60 The 
Australian boomerang has been claimed as derived from 
some hypothetical high culture. 

Jig. 1845 Homes wfodest Reg. Poems (1884) 42 Like the 
strange missile which the Australian throws, Your verbal 
boomerang slaps you on the nose. 1870 LoweL. Antony 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 219 Vhe boomerang of argument, 
which one throws in the opposite direction of what he 
means to hit. ; 

Booming (bz'min), v2. 56. [f. Boom v1, 2, 3.] 

1. The emitting of a deep, resonant sound. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. II]. 214 Of all sounds there is 
none so dismally hollow as the booming of a bittern. 1855 
Macautay /Zist, Eug. 1V. 535 The distant booming of can- 
non was heard. .from the batteries of the Tower. 1878 Black 
Green Past. xxviii. 226 The booming of the fog-horn at 
night is one of the most horrid sounds in the world. 

. ‘The accumulation and sudden discharge of 
a quantity of water (in placer mining, where water 
is scarce).’ Raymond W/ining Gloss. 1881. 

1880 Zoronto Globe, Miners in the Far West havea prac- 
tice of conducting explorations by a means which they call 
‘booming’. It consists in damming up some gorge on a 
mountain side and allowing the water from melting snow to 
accuniulate till an immense reservoir has been formed. 
When the pond is full an outlet is made, and the water 
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rushes down with irresistihle force, overwhelming every- 
thing in its path .. Rich veins and deposits of ore are often 
uncovered by this process. 

3. See Boom 54.3, Boost v.3 

1881 Chicago Tintes 1 June, The ‘texas market is also ad- 
vised as active, and in some cases excited, but... this 
‘booming’ tendency is at least a little premature, 

Booming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG *.] 

1. Making a decp hollow reverberating sound. 

1626 B. Jonson Jasgues Wks. 1692. 647 Bombing sighs. 
1962°9 Fatconrr Shipwr. u. 552 O'er Live sea-beat ship 
the booming waters roar. 1853 Kane Gritenedd xp. xxxil. 
(1856) 279 One wild, booming, agonized note, made up of a 
thousand discords. 

2. Of business, etc.: Flourishing, advancing on 
a tide of prosperity. (Sec Boom v.3) U.S. 

1879 Lumberntan'’s Gaz. 29 Oct., Salt is ‘booming’, as it 
has been all the season. /dfd. 12 Nov., New life and 
energy has been infused into all channels of business— 
thingsare booming. 1883 Lers. //o. 283/1 Pueblo is the very 
centre of South Colorado traffic, and certainly booming. 


Boo'mingly, eév. With a booming noise. 

1839 /raser’s Mag. XX. 63 The billows of fire rolling 
boomingly past. 

Boomkin: see Bumk1y. 

Boomster. U.S. slang. = Boor! ; one who 
works up a ‘boom’; a speculator. 

1879 Vation 9 Oct. 236 The trickery and usurpation. .of the 
leading boomster. 1884S. KE. Dawson //and-6h. Cauada 331 
The speculators, called, in vivid Western parlance, booinsters, 

Boon (bin), 54.1! Forms: 2-7 bone, 3-4 bon, 
(2, 5 bune, 3 bun, 3, 6 boun, 4 boyn, 5 boyne_, 
4-8 boone, (6 bowne, bound), 5— boon. [a. 
ON. ddn, the etymological correspondent of OF. 
dén, ME. BENE, prayer. ‘Vhrough such phrases as 
“ask a boon’, ‘have one’s boon’, ‘grant a boon’, 
taken without analysis, the sense easily passed, by 
insensible transitions, from ‘ prayer’, to ‘ favour 
asked’, ‘favour conferred’, ‘frce gift,’ ‘good thing 
received’, The adj. door ‘good’ probably aided in 
this development.] 

+1. A praycr, petition, entreaty, request. Ods. 

a. A prayer to God, Christ, ctc. 

¢1195 Lamb, //font, 63 Ah Iauerd god, her ure bone, 
a122§ Aucr, K. 28 pe seoue bonen ipe Paternoster. a nice 
Cursor AM. 3690 Godd.. has herd mi bon. /6fd. 25306 Hu 
wath it es to bid pis bun. ¢ 1380 Sir Fernun:b, 3948 To ihesu 
banne he bad a bone. c¢ 1460 7owzeley Ayst, 12 Lord of 
heven, thou here my boyne [rime done}. 1513 DoucLas 
/Eueis x. y. go Ene..can pray and maid hys bone. 

b. A request addressed to a human being; es/. 
the asking of a favour. 

¢ 1205 Lay, 14912 Pe king uor his fader bone jette hire hir 
bone {? bene}. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer £. G, iV. 1592 The kyng as- 
sentede to his bone [v.7. boone]. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rott, 1879) 
153 He grauntid, that the trespassour shulde aske iij. bonys 
or he deyde. 1530 Patscr. 199/2 Bone, a request, re- 
queste. axs8x Camnmion Hest, /rel. . vil. (1633) 94 Her 
husband assented, and accomplished her boone effectually. 
1623 CockEram, Soone, a request. 


+2. A request made with authority; a command 


or order couched in the forin of a request. Obs. 
¢1300 St. Brandan 631 Ich aros to don his holi bone. 
613254. £. Allit. P. B.826 Agayne pe bone of be burne bat 
hit forboden hade. a 1400 Cov, Vy st, (1841) 28 Why hast 
thou synnyd sosone, Thus hastylyto brake my bone. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 505 Sho obeit his bone. 1593 Suaks. 3 //er. 
VI, in. ii. 46 Wid, What you command, that rests in me to 
doe. A‘ng. But you will take exceptions to my Boone. 

3. transf. The matter prayed for or asked; esp. 
in fo have one's boon, to grant one his boon. (CE. 
use of prayer, request.) Obs. or arch. 

cx17s Land. Hout, 37 3if pu wult habben bone to drihten. 
axjz00 Carsor M. 8414 He yatte hir freli al hir bone. 
¢1385 Cuaucer ZL, G, 1H’. 2337 God .. sende the thyn bone. 
¢ 1386 — Awts. 7. 1811 Mars hath his wille, his knyght 
hath al his boone. c¢1q40 Prop. Parv. 43 Bone, or 
graunte of prayer. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 95 
Thou shalt haue thy askynge and thy boone. 1513 Moke 
Rich. 111, Wks. 59/1 God loued her better, then to graunt 
her her bone. 1645 Mutton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 245 If 
the Law come down .. to grant lust his boon. 1823 Scotr 
Peveril |, vi. 106 Cousin, you inust grant me my boon. 

b. A thing asked asa favour; a favour (asked 


for). arch. 

¢1200 pear fe Dribhtin haffde 3atedd himm batt bone 
Patt he 3corrnde. cr1305 /'%late 229 in FE. &. P. (1862) 117 
Grante me ane bone, 3if me an appel to ete. ¢ 1400 Wuie 
4 Gaw. 2790 The yonger mayden than alsone Of the King 
askes this bone. ¢ 1440 York Myst. xviii. 36 Pis bone of be 
Icrave. 1483 CaxtonG. dela Tour C ij, { pray yow alle.. 
to graunte me a bone anda yefte. 1575 Appius 4 Virg. in 
Hazl. Dods/. 1V. 143 Then tender your child that craveth 
this bound. 1588 Suaks. 7st. A. ut. iii. 289 Vpon my 
feeble knee, I beg this boone, with teares, not lightly shed. 
cr6s0 Rob. Hood & Fryer 116 A boone, a boone, said the 
curtall fryer .. Give me leave to set my fist to my mouth. 
1862 Trexcut J/trac. xxiii. 343 She has a boon to ask for 
her daughter. 

te. To pray (one) of a boon. Obs, 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 207 He .. praid him of a bone, To 
se this Custe. crqgo Gesta Nort. (1879) 411, 1 pray the, 
.. of a bone, that thou wilte herborow me this nyght. 
1481 Caxton Reynard Arb.) 34, 1 pray you of a bone, that 
I may to fore you alle make my confession. 

4. A favour, a gift, a thing freely or graciously 
bestowed: a@. in response to asking. arch. 

61460 Towneley Myst. 282 Send us, lord, this blissid bone. 
¢1§20 Adam Bel 509 in Hazl, £. ?. 7’. 11. 160 Madame, ye 
myght have asked a bowne, That shuld ee worth 


BOON. 


them all three. 1630 Prysne God No Impostor 30 We de- 
serue no boone, no fauor at his hands. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fohn Bull (1727) 71 What art thou asking of thei, after 
all? Some mighty boon? 1839 THirtwatt Greece VI. 319 
A boon like that which Aristotle had obtained from Philip. 

b. without the notion of asking. In 17th c. 
applied to a largess, gratuity or present ; but now 


only fig. and arch. 

1662 FULLER MWorthtes (1840) II. 508 The Queen .. seldom 
gave boons, and never forgave due debts, 1677 MARVELL 
Season. Argument Wks. 1776 Il. 558 He..has got by 
boones, at several times .. 30004, /6:d.579 A boon given 
him in the excise which he sold for r3500/. 1679 Pepys 
Diary V1. 130, I have never .. done it to the obtaining six- 
pence from the Crown by any boon extraordinary. 1738 
Gtover Leowidas 1. 144 The choicest boons of fate. 1830 
D'Israru Chas. J, 111. viii. 161 The Earl ..had accepted 
with difficulty, the hoon of his freedom. 1845-6 TRENCH 
Huls. Lect. Ser. 11. viit, 269 The gods had no better boon 
for him than an early death. 

+e. Grace, favour. vare. 

1820 Keats S¢. Agnes xxiv, Down she knelt for heaven's 
grace and boon. 1821 — /saée/ xix, Of thee we now should 
ask forgiving boon. ; ‘ 

5. A gift considered with reference to its value 
to the receiver; a benefit enjoyed, blessing, ad- 
vantage, a thing to be thankful for: sometimes 
without even the notion of giving, but always with 
that of something that one has no claim to, or that 


might have been absent. (The usual current sense.) 

1767 T. Hutcninson Hist. Prov, Alass. Bay i, The char- 
ter of Massachusets was not so greata boon. 1820 Krats 
St. Agnes xxxix, An elfin storm from faery land, Of hag- 
gard seeming, but a boon indeed. 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sea iii. (1860) § 185 The presence of the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream .. is a great boon to navigation. 1856 Sir B. 
Brovie Psychol. Ing. 1. App. 270 The inestimable boon of 
articulate language. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 3 (1882) 
124 The boon of free and unbought justice was a boon for all. 

6. An unpaid service due by a tenant to his 
lord. Cf. ‘ benevolence’. Ods. exc. dial. 

1634 SANDERSON Seriz, II. 294 Racking their rents, taking 
in their commons, overthrowing their tenures, diminishing 
their wages, encreasing their boons. 1703 Br. T. Witson 
in Keble Zz v. (1863) 194 To leave all such carriages, 

30ones and services on the same foot as already provided 
for by Law. 1855 Whitéy Gloss., Boon, a stated service 
rendered to the landlord by the tenant. 

b. Uence boon-day, -loaf (a loaf allowed to a 
tenant when working on a boon-day), -az, 
-work; also @, boon-ploughing, -shearing, a 
day’s ploughing or shearing given gratuitously to 
a farmer by his neighbours on a special occasion. 

1679 BLount Anc. Tenures 153 The custom was here for 
the Natives and Cottagers to plow and harrow for the Lord, 
and to work one *boon-day ‘for him every week in Harvest. 
1788 Marsuatt Rav. Econ. Yorksh. (1796) 1. 41 Tenant 
agrees .. to perform the customary leadings, or boondays. 
1863 ATKINSON Province. Danby, &c. s. v. Boon-days. 1679 
Biount Anc. Tenures 143 Every plow was to be allowed 
four *boon-loaves. 1727 Br. T. Witson in Keble Zz/e xx. 
(1863) 680 The *boon-men i. e. they who owe him rent in the 
way of work. 1886 Carlisle Frul.23 Feb. 2/4 *Boon Plough. 
ing at Burgh. 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. D.S.) *Boon-sheartn 
(N. Lanc.), a quantity of shearing given as in the case of a 
boon-ploo [=boon-ploughing]. 1883 Seesoum Lng. Vill. 
Community 78, Precartz or *boon-work, i.e. special work 
at request. ? 

“ Occasionally 4007 appears to have the sense 
of ‘ good’, but in the earlier instances at least the 
sense of ‘ favour asked’ or ‘conferred’, is more or 
less apparent. Modern archaists complete the 
confusion with Boon a. 

c1325 E. F. Allit. P. B. 1089 Hade bodyly burne abiden 
pat bone .. His lyf wer loste. ¢ 16s0 Came you not, §c. 12 
in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 254, I haue Land att durham will 
feitch my hart to boone. 1874 Hottanp Afistr. Manse xxi. 
83 The steps were scaled for boon or bale. 1884 SKRiNE 
Und. Two Queens 1. 34 Boon we mingle and bane. 

Boon, s/.2. Forms: 4 bon(e, 5-6 bunne, 9 
boon: sec also Bun. [Of unknown etymology: 
sce Bun.] The stalk of flax or hemp after the 
fibre has been removed ; the stalks of Cow-parsnip 
and other umbelliferous plants. 

1388 Wryce.ir /sa. i. 31 Joure strengthe schal be as a deed 
sparcle of bonys[z. ~. stobil], ether of herdis of flex. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 277 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed. 1615 
MarkHaM “xg, //ouscw. (1649) 182 All the loose buns and 
shivers that hanginthe hemp or flaxe. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
305 The flax plants are passed between these cylinders . . 
and the stalk, or boon, as it is technically called, is by this 
ineans completely broken without injuring the fibres. 

Boon (b7n’, a. (and adv.) Forms: 4-9 bon, 
4-7 bone, 4-5 bonne, (6 boun), 6-7 boone, (7 
boune), 4- boon. [a. OF. don, bone good: used 
esp. in what were orig. French phrascs (e.g. dove 
there, bon sire, bone order, bon vorage, borte fortune, 
ctc.), but to some extent in general Eng. use from 
14th to 17th c.; after 1600 it seems to have been 
consciously recognized as French, and gradually 
dropped, exc. in senses 3 and 4. In scnse 3 it was 
probably associated with the Enp. sb. Boon], in 
its later sense of ‘ favour, benefaction, good gift’.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Good, goodly. Ods. (in 17th c.) 

c1jas FL FE, Allit. 2, A. 28 He schal loke on oure lorde 
with a bone chere.  ¢ 1345 Corr de 1. 1540 They come to 
cyte boon. ¢ 1384 Craucer //, Fame 1022 Seint Lulian! 


| 


994. 


©1425 Seve Sages (P.) 1013 Maugré 
have thow, bone sire. ¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 2143 Of 
speche he is fulle bone. 1523 Lp. Berners Frovss. I. 
cccxcix. 692 Euery man drewe in bone order into the feldes. 
1537 LATIMER 2xd Sern. bef. Convoc., Let vs all make bon 
chere [ed. 1635 good cheer]. 1617 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Trav, Wks. (1630) 1. 78/1 Four pots of boone beere as yel- 
low as gold. a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& AZon. (1642) 302 
Nicolaus Damascenus; a great Orator and boon pleader. 
1686 W. ve Briraine /f/um. Prudence xviii (ed. 3) 83, | am 
of that boon Courage. 

+2. Advantageous, fortunate, favourable, pros- 


perous: esf. in the once universal phrase Joo 


jo, bon hostelle! 


‘voyage prosperous journey, also fig. good success. 


Hence, 7o drink upon or tn boon voyage. Obs. 

1494 Fasyan v1. ccx. 225 One broughte forthe a bolle full 
of mede .. to drynke vpon bon vyage. 1563-87 Foxe 4. 
& AZ. 1. 384/2 Drinking one to another in boun voyage of 
the spoil of them whom they would take as their prisoners. 
1590 GREENE Never too Late Wks. 1882 VII1.20, I may wish 
boone fortune to thy journey. 1631 Hevwoop JZatd of 
Hest w. Wks. 1874 11. 311 Quaffe unto the health of our 
boone voyage. c¢1645 HoweLt Leff. 1. i. iv. (1726) 21. 
1657 S. Purcnas Pol. lying Ins. 329 These cunning Phi- 
losophers..can..with Judas embrace a man with a courtly 
boone-congee, and at parting cut a mans throat. [1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair xxxii, Bow voyage as they say.] 

3. Gracious, bounteous, benign; = L. a/mus, 
alma. poetic. 

a 1612 Harincton Efigr. u. (1633) 50 Our boon God did 
benignly heare. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. 1v. 242 Flours .. which 
-. Nature boon Powrd forth profuse. ¢1800 K. Wuite 
Poems (1837) 146 But may all nature smile with aspect 
boon, 1814 Cary Daute (Chandos) 301 Its boon influence. 
1841 Emerson AZethod Nat. Wks. 1875 11. 224 This waste- 
ful hospitality with which boon nature turns off new firma- 
ments. 1869 M. ArNoLp Switzerd. in. Farewell xxi, How 
sweet to feel, on the boon air, All our unquiet pulses cease ! 

4. In boon companion, lit. ‘ good-fellow’, used in 
a jovial bacchanalian sense, transferred to other 


phrases, and occas. predicatively: Jolly, convivial. 
1566 Drant JZed. Aforall A v, He is my bone com- 
panion, its he that chearesup me. 1604 AZeet. of Gallants 
at Ord. 21 A boone companion lighted amongst good 
fellowes, as they call good fellowes now a dayes, which 
are those that can drink best. 1622 Dekker & Massin- 
GER Virg. Alartyr u. i, Bacchus..this boon Bacchan- 
nalian skinker. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 793 Hight’nd 
as with Wine, jocond and boon. 1712 ArBUTHNOT John 
Bull (1755) 6 A boon companion, loving his bottle and his 
diversion. 1827 Lytron Pelham xiv, He was also the 
boonest of companions. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxxi. 
(1856) 268 The effort of each man to.. be very boon and 
jolly. 1884 Tennyson Becket 61 My comrade, boon com- 
panion, my co-reveller. 
Hence boon companionship; boonfellow 


(treated as a single word). 

1844 DisraELl Coningsby 1. v. 23 All the resources of boon 
companionship, 1876G. Merepitu Beauch. Career II. ix. 
171 A good fnend and not a bad boonfellow. 

+ B. adv. Well, gently, favourably. 

Old Song, ‘Oh! firm as Oak’, While boon the wind blows, 
And smooth the tide flows. 

Boon, v. Ods. or dial. Also 7 beun. [f. 
Boon 56.1] 

+1. To pray for, ask as a boon. Obs. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 604 Patt Zacariass Godess preost. .O Drihh- 
ten haffde bonedd. /é¢d. 5223 Lef faderr, icc be bone, 3iff 
ine nu patt twifalde gast. 

2. rans. To boon away: to give away in boons. 

¢ 1661 in /Yarl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 27/1 What was got by 
Oppression, will be booned away by the King’s Liberality. 

+ 3. intr. To do boon-work: see Boon sé.1 6. 

1691 Ray N.C. IWds.9 To Boou or Beun, to do Service to 
another as a Landlord. 

+ 4. trans. To repair (public roads). dial. Per- 
haps as one of the chief forms of boon-work: but 
there may be influence of Boon sé. or a. in other 
senses. 


1783 AinswortH Laé. Dict. (Morell) 1 To boon [repair the | 


roads], vas hyeme corruptas wstate reparare. 1877 E. 
Peacock XV, WW. Linc. Gloss., Boon, to repair a hicks 
‘I'd hev’ all cheches pull’d doon to boon th’ roads wi’! 
Boon(e, boond(e, dial. or obs. ff. of Bounn. 
+Boonage. Os. [f. Boon sh.1+-ace, Cf. 
30NAGE.] = Boon sé. 6; boon-work. 
1610 FoLkincHaM Art of Survey wW. iv. 84 Boonage, Fines, 
Heriots, Reliefes. 


Boonfellow, boon companion ; see Boon a. 4. 

Boong, obs. form of Bune. 

Booning (b#nin) v/. sd. [f. Boon v. + -1NG.1] 
Doing of boon-work ; repairing of public roads. 

1862 Life Among Colliers 29 The tenants took it in turn 
to lead our coals, which custom was known as booning. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. 11. Gloss., Booxrng (Linc.), carting 
material for repairing the highways. 

Boor-ning, ///. a. [f. Boon v.+-1nc2: prob. 
involving confusion with Boon a.J] Giving 
boons. 

182zr Crare Pll, AZiustr. 1. 134 As labour strength re- 
gains, From ale’s booning bounty given. 

Boonk. A local name of the Little Bittern 
‘Bolaurus minulus), 

1862 in G, Monracu Oruith. Dict. (1833) 49. 

Boonless (bznlés), a. [f. Boon sé. + -LESs.] 
Without a boon. (In doonless boon (imitating 
Gr. dbwpov Sépov) ‘a gift that is no pift’.). 

1863 P, S. WorsLey Phaethon, Poems & Transl. 6 Thou 
hast asked a boonless boon. /ézd. 13 How boonless were 
the boon, if this were all. 


BOOR. 


Boopic (bop'pik), a. zare—'. [f. Gr. Bodms (f. 
Bods, Bo- ox + WY eye).] Ox-eyed. 

1854 Bapuam /f/alteut. 66 A collyrium for the eyes of 
horses and bo-opic patients. 

Boor (btez). Forms: (5 boueer), 6-7 boore, 
bour, (7 bore, boar), 7—-boor (g bauer). [A 
word of involved history in and out of English, 
though the ultimate etymology is clear enough. 
The 16th c. dour, boore, may possibly have been 
native Eng., repr. an earlier *é7/v, short for OE. 
gebrir ‘dweller, husbandman, farmer, countryman’ 
(Bosw.), a deriv. of dr ‘dwelling, house, cottage, 
Bower’, f. the verb root, 4% to dwell: cf. the 
compound zxeighbour:—ME. nezebur :—OE. néah- 
gebur ‘nigh-dweller’, also modern East Anglian 
Bor ‘neighbour’ as a form of address. But on 
the whole, in its literary use, the word is more 
likely to have been adopted from LG, d4r, Du. 
doer; see the quots. under sense 2, and Bork. 
These words are themselves etymological equiva- 
lents (or nearly so) of OE. gebv#r ; the OHG. form 
being gibir, gibtire, MHG. gebtr, gebtire, MLG. 
gebtir, and bar {occurring 1365), mod.LG. duur 
(made dawer in mod.HG.), MDnu. ghebure, ghebuer, 
and éuer; also (late) geboer, which was not pro- 
perly a Du. form, but probably, according to 
Cosijn, adopted from Frisian, or, according to 
Franck, from the LG. on the eastern frontier of 
the Netherlands. This last is in mod.Du. doer. 
The original sense of WGer. gibiir, gibiro, was 
‘inmate of a bér or Bower, fellow-occupier of a 
dwelling, farm, or village; neighbour, mate’. Partly 
from being preserved mainly in rural use, but 
largely from association with the vb. 6@a2z (MHG., 
MDu. ééwen, Ger. danen, Du, borer) to inhabit, 
cultivate, till (of which, as we have seen, it was 
not a derivative, though a cognate word from same 
root éz-), its original connexion with 427, BowER, 
was lost, and the sense more and more confined 


to that of ‘ peasant, rustic’, and thence ‘clown’. 
While mod. Ger. has merged the word in form with dauer, 
agent-noun from daze» ‘to cultivate, to build’, mod. Du., 
on the contrary, makes a distinction in use between the na- 
tive duur(MDu. ghebure, ghebuer) ‘neighbour’, and the 
adopted doer (M Du. gedoer) ‘ peasant, husbandman, farmer, 
clown, knave at cards’, and keeps both distinct from 
bouwer ‘tiller, builder’ (though in MDu. the latter was 
used in senses subsequently taken up by gedoer, boer.) 


1. A husbandman, peasant, countryman. Oés., 


exc, as in sense 3, into which it passes in later use. 

[1430 see Bower 56.5] 1551 Turner Herbal (1568) A iiij b, 
Absinthinn rusticum, that is bouris or pesantes worm- 
wode. 1592 R. JoHNson 9 IVorthies B iv, A countrie 
Boore, a goodlie proper swayne. 1611 Snaxs. Wiut. T. 
v. ii. 173 Not sweare it?.. Let Boores and Francklins 
say it, Ile sweare it. 1762 Hume //st. Eng. (1806) HI. 
App. iii. 633 Some remains of the ancient slavery of 
the boors and peasants. 1798 Mattuus ofzd. (1878) 326 
While the land is cultivated is boors. [1820 Scott Moxast. 
xxxvii, Times of action make princes into peasants, and 
boors into barons. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Iss. Poets, Poems 
I. 204 The boor who ploughs the daisy down.] 

2. Particularly, a Dutch or German peasant. 


(For the latter more definitely dazer occurs.) 

1581 J. Beit //addon’s Answ. Osor. 254 To accuse Luther 
for the uproares raysed by the countrey Boores in Ger- 
many. 161z WooDALL Sz7g. Mate Wks. (1653) 58 My self 
chanced in Holland into the house of a Bore (as they term 
him) to lodge. 1642 FuLtER //oly & Prof. S¢. 11. xviii. 116 
Germany hath her Boores, like our Yeomen. 1645 PacitT 
Heresiogr. (1662) 3 Upon this his preaching, about 40000 
Bores and Trades-men rose up in Suevia. 1675 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 977/3 The_Bores, assisted with 800 Spanish Soldiers. 
1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Netherl, 1. 41 The people of Hol- 
land may be divided into five classes. 1. The boors or hus- 
bandmen. 1800 CoLeripcE Piccolom. 1. ii, The Boors Can 
answer fresh demands already [=der Bauer kann Schon 
wieder geben]. 1860 MotLey Nether/. (1868) Il. ix. 11 
Guarded by fifty men mostly boors of the country. pe 
BarinG-Goutp Germany I. 50 Lands were divided and sub- 
divided till the owners sank from being iobles to bauers.] 

b. A Dutch colonist in Guiana, South Africa, 
etc. (For the latter Borr is now employed.) 

1824 BurcHeLt Trav, I. 13 The Boors must be heard, the 
Hottentots must be heard. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara 
ti. 23 The state of a boor as to health, comfort and security of 
property. 1834 PrincLe A/. Sé. iv. 184 Few but the very 
poorest boors. 

ce. Extended to foreign peasants generally. 

1687 CLEVELAND Austick Rantp. 488 What Boars of other 
Countrys could have compared with the Riches of our Pea- 
sants, 1764 Gotpsm. 7razv. 3 The rude Carinthian boor. 
1798 CANNING in A/¢2-Facobin 12 Mar., Russian boors that 
datly kick. 1798 MattHus Popul. 1. iii, (1806) I. 368 The 
fortune of a Russian nobleman is measured by the number 
of boors that he possesses. 

3. A peasant, a rustic, with lack of refinement 


implied 5 a country clown. 

1598 Marston Pygynial.ii. 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore. c 1610 RowLanps Jerrible Batt. 38 A paltry rusticke 
peasant boore. 1750 WESLEY Ws. (1872) 11.207 Three or four 
boors would have been rude, if they durst. 1871 R. Extis 
Catudlus xxii. 14 A dunce more boorish e’en than hedge- 
born boor. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. viii. 336 The coun- 
try boor is blind to the beauties of nature. 


b. fg. Any rude, ill-bred fellow; a ‘clown’. 


BOOR. 


1598 FLorto, Gvosso/ano, a lubber, a clowne, a boore, a | 


rude fellow. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 4 He was as to 
manners a mere boor or clown. 1849 Miss Muxocu Ogri- 
wires i, (1875) 4 Hugh Ogilvie is a common-place, stupid lLoor. 
3872 Biacx Adv. Phaeton xiii. 177 An ill-conditioned boor, 
not fit for the society of well-hred ladies. 

4. Boor’s Mustard. [ad. early mod.Ger. dauren- 
senfe peasant’s mustard.] A name given by her- 
balists (since Tumcr) to 72/aspi arvense, a British 
wild plant ; by Gerard to Leprdrum ruderale. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Thlaspi..is called in 
duche Baurensenfe .. It may be named in englishe dysh- 
mustard, or triacle Mustard, or Boures Mustard. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 628 Turner calleth Thlaspt.. Bowers mus- 
tarde. 1597 Grrarv /ferbal 204/5 Bowiers or Bowyers 
mustard. 1878 Britten & Hort. //axt-.V., Boor’s mustard. 

Boor e, obs. form of Boar, Bower. 

Boord(e, obs. var. of Boarp, Borp(£, Bourn. 

Boordly, variant of BurnpLy a. Sc. 

Boorelie, -lye, obs. forms of Buruy. 

+ Boorinn. Os. rarve—'. [fad. Du. boerin 
countrywoman, fem. of ée7, Boor.] A peasant 
woman, a female boor. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 93 And th’ blood in each veine doth 
appeare Part thick Booreinn, part Lady Cleare. 

Boorish (bierif), a. For forms see Boor. 
[f. Boor + -1su!.] Of or pertaining to boors ; rustic, 
clownish, uncultured, rude, coarse, ill-mannered. 

1562 Turner Herba/u.51 Horehounde. .groweth. .insuche 
places as the bourishe wormwod groweth, ¢1620[FLETCH. 
& Mass.] Trag. Barnavelt. 1.1. in Bullen O. PZ (1883) 11. 
210 With a boorish patience suffer The harvest that I 
labourd for to be Anothers spoile. 1660 Perys Diary 19 
May, Many Dutch boors eating of fish in a boorish manner, 
1697 Drypen Virg. Ded., The Boorish Dialect of ‘Theo- 
critus has a secret Charm in it. 1726 Amuerst Terre Fil, 
xlvi, 245 You are the first.. that ever call’d Oxford a 
boorish, uncivilized place. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 
1o5 Comparing ..a polished rascal with a boorish good 
man. 

tb. quasi-sé, Zhe boorish: the vernacular of a 
boor ; rude, illiterate speech. Aumorous. Obs. 

r600 Suaks. 4. Y Z. v. i. 54 You Clowne.. leaue the 

societie: which in the boorish, is companie, of this female. 

Boorishly (bierifli), adv. [f. prec. +-vy2]. 
In a boorish manner. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec, Intelt. x. (1628) 330 A house bour- 
ishly built without carpentrie. 1826 Scott Rev. Kemble's 
Life (1849) 242 A young man.. boorishly educated and 
home-bred. 1862 Miss Brapvon Lady Audley iti. 24 ‘Are 
you glad to see me?’ ‘Of course I'm glad, lass’, he an- 
swered, boorishly. 

Boorishness (bie'rifnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being boorish; rusticity, rudeness. 

1794 Gopwwn Cat. Witliams 247 The boorishness of his 
rank in society. 1866 Sat. Rev. 13 Jan. 37/1 The curious 
mixture of feudal arrogance and clumsy boorishness .. sur- 
viving among Prussian aristocrats. 

+Boorn. Obs. [cf. ‘Exmoor Journ yeast’ 
(Halliw.).] ‘ Wort, or boiled liquor.’ (Fuller.) 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. x, ‘The end of boiling is 
thocous uly to incorporate the Boorne and the Honie. 1662 
Futter Worthies iw. 6 [in a receipt for metheglin] Take .. 
one Gallon of the finest Honey, and put it into the Boorn. 

Boorn(e, obs. form of Bourn, a brook. 

Boor-tree, var. of BouR-TREE Sc., elder. 

Boos, obs. form of Boss. 

Boosa, var. of Boza, an oriental drink. 

Boose (biiz), sb. orth. Forms: 5 booc, boce, 
buse, 5, 9 boos, bose, 5-9 boose, 9 bouse, 
boost. [First found in 15th c., but pointing to an 
OE. *6és (whence dés%z, Boosy, cow-stall), corresp. 
to ON. das-s :—OTeut. *banso-z: cf. Ger. danse, 
Gothic dansts barn. (The phonetic forms in mod. 
dialects, Eng. and Sc, cannot be derived from the 
ON. word, but require an OE. form with 4.)] 
A stall for a cow or (less usually) a horse ; es. the 
upper part of the stall, where the fodder is placed. 
See also Boosy. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Booc or boos, netystalle [K. boce, 
#7., 1499 bose]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum. 1570 Levins Mang. 222 Boose, stall, doztle. 
1781 J. Wutton Jour Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) Boose, a stall 
for a cow or horse. 1808 Jamieson, Buse, Buise, Boose, a 
cow’s stall,a crib. 31875 Lane. Gloss., Boose, Boost, a cattle 
stall. Often used for the upper part of the stall where the 
fodder is placed : as ‘ Yo'll find it in th’ cow’s bose. 

Boose, variant of Booze. 

Boosome, obs. f. Bosom; obs. Sc. f. BESom. 

+ Boost, 4.1 Obs. Also 4-6 north. bost. A var. 
of Borst, box, pyx. Cf. the forms Bouste, Buisr. 

a1300 Curser JM. 14003 A bost [v. 7. boist] sco has o 
smerles nummen. 1535 STEWART Cron. Seot. III. 351 Tua 
bostis of gude wyne. 1570 Levins J/antpf. 222 A Booste, 
boxe, piris. 1651 CatveRwoop /7ist, irk (1843) Il. 33 
Adoratioun .. and keeping of bread in boxes or boostes. 

Boost (bist), sb.2 U. S. collog. A lift, a shove up. 

1858 Dow Sev. (Bartlett) Office-seekers ask you to give 
them a boost into the tree of office. 1879 Lowett Poet Wks. 
417 Bacchus that now is scarce induced To give Eld’s lagg- 
ing blood a boost. 1883 //arpfer’s Mag. Nov. 943/1 Nor 
has its completion given that ‘boost’ to California, .so fondly 
dreamed of. . f 

Boost (bist), v. U.S. collog. trans. To hoist ; 
‘to lift or push from behind (one endeavoring to 
climb); to push up. (Zow)’ Webster. Also fig. 


1848-60 Bartretr Dict. Amer. S. v., Boost me up this tree, 
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and I'll hook you some apples, @1860 4. Y. /fera/d (Bart- 
lett) Lord Palinerston was boosted into power by the agricul- 
tural interest of england. 1884 //arper's Mag. Aug. 484/1 
To boost a jurist of so much helpless avoirdupois in through 
the carriage door. 

Boost, by-form of Boosr; obs. f. Boasr. 

Boosy (buzi). Chiefly dia’, Forms: 1 bésis, 
bdsih, 7 bousie, bowzey, boosey. [OF. ddszz, 
bdsih: see Boost sb.] An ox- or cow-stall, a crib; 
= Boose. 

€950 Lindisf Gosp. Luke xiii. 15 An eghuelc iner onsymbel- 
doegz ne unbinded [he] woxo his odde assald of bésih, 
€975 Rushw. G. ibid., Oxo his odd0¢ easald of bosze. 160% 
Hotrann Pliny I. 612 /’razsepia [i. a Crib, Cratch, Bowzey, 
or Manger]. és, II, 285 ‘They must be tied vp sure vnto 
their bousies, 1688 R. IlotME Armory i. ix. §9, Boosey, 
the place where the Cow is tyed. 1777 Branp Pop. Antiq. 
(1849) I. 30 What is termed the boosy. 1847 G. Soane New 
Curios. Lit, (1849) 19 Boosy .. in the northern counties .. 
is more gencrally applied to the upper part of the stall 
where the fodder lies. a 

Boot (bit), 54.1 Forms: 1-5 bét, 3-6 bote, 
4-7 boote, 5- boot. Also 4 bott, bout(e, 5 
both; north. 4-6 but(e, 5 boyte, buyt, 6 buit. 
(Com. Teut.: OX. éd¢ fem., corresponds to OFris. 
béte, OS. béta (MDu. and Du. doete, LG. bote), 
OHG. buoza (MIIG. doze, mod.G. busze), ON, 
b6t (Sw. bot, Da. bod), Goth. déta ‘ boot, advant- 
age, good’:—OTeut. *4é6¢d- (Aryan type *bhadi-), 
prob. a derivative of root dat- (Aryan *dhad-) 
‘good, useful’: see Berrer. Hence the yb. Brrr, 
to make good or better.] 

I. Good, advantage, profit, use. 

1. Good: in phrase 70 oot: ‘to the good’, to 
advantage, into the bargain, in addition; besides, 
moreover. 

¢1000 Daniel 200 (Gr.) Cud zedydon, pet hie .. noldon; 
oft hie to bote bealde secwadon. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1825) eh ait A hundreth knyghtes mo .. and four hun- 
dreth to bote, squieres of gode aray. 1377 LAncu. P. PLx1v. 
268 Bi assent of sondry partyes and syluer to bote. 1543 J. 
Wittoucisv in Strype Cranmer (1694) App. 66 Mr, Gar- 
diner to sign for himself, and Serles to boot. 1652 Ear 
Monmoutn Hist, Relations 171 Vo boot that he had re- 
ceived many distastes from the French. /éra. 9 ‘Yo boot 
with the Councel of the States General, the United Pro- 
vinces have three Councels apart. 1653 tr. Cariment’s 
Nissena 42 To boot that it was commonly whispered about, 
etc. 1660 Perys Drary 13 Feb., For two books that 1 
had and 6s. 6. to boot I had my great book of songs. 
21679 T. Goopwtn Hs. (1861) I, 88 He shall have all things 
into boot. axrzir Ken Damonet Poet Wks. 1721 IV. 505 
Would you give yours, and your whole Flock to boot. 1867 
FREEMAN Novi. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 222 One who held all 
Gaul and ali Britain, with seemingly Germany to boot. 

b. In Sc. ¢o the boot, into the boot (buit). 

1645 RutuerForD Lett, 357 Some..who would exchange 
afflictions, and give you to the boot, 1814 Scotr Wav. 
xviii, Alice, who.. was, to the boot of all that, the best 
dancer of a strathspey in the whole strath, ; . 

+2. That which is ‘thrown in’, or given in 
addition, to make up a deficiency of value; a 
premium, compensation, odds. Ods. exc. Sc. dial. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 49 Bute [v.7. Buyt], auctorinm, ang- 
mentum, 1593 G. Frercuer Licfa (1876) 9 Were all the 
world offered to make a change, yet the boote were too 
small. 1597 SKENE E-rfl. diffe. Wds. s.v. Bote (Jam.), 
The aine partie that gettes the better, giues ane bote, or 
compensation tothe vther. 1600 Heywoop 1 “dw. /V, 11. i. 
Wks. 1874 I. 44 If I were so mad to score, what boote 
wouldst thou giueme? @1652 Brome Queen tv. iv, Doct. 
Too many a man.. will change with thee And give good 
Boot. 1726 Cavatwier Mem. 1v. 313 Now 1 am convinced 
that my Religion is better than yours since you give me so 
much Boot. ; ; E 

+3. Advantage ; profit; avail, use. Chiefly in 
interrog. or negative phrases or their equivalent, 
as /t ts no boot: it avails not, it is no use. Zo 
make boot of, to make profit of, gain by ; to gain. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 89 Quat bote is to sette traueil On 
thyng pat may not auail. c1q400 Destr. Troy 448 Agayne 
be wyles of wemen to wer is no bote. ¢1420 Anturs of 
Arth, xvi, | bare the of my body, quat bote is to layne? 
1535 Lynprsay Satyve 1082 But cum scho to the Kings 
presence, Thair is na buit for vs to byde. 1596 SrENSER 
F. Q. ut. xi. 19 O spare thy happy daies, and them apply To 
better boot. 1598 Sytvestrr Du Bartas 1, v. (1641) 42/2 
‘Then loose they all thesheats, but to no boot. 1606 Suaks. 
Ant. & Ct. wv. i. 9 Giue him no breath, but now Make boote 
of his distraction. 1606 G. W[oopcockeE] //ist. fustine 22a, 
They. .lost all that before they had made boot of. 1681 R. 
Knox /fist. Ceylon (1781) 333 We thought it no boot to sit 
longer..and so took up our bags, and fled. 1693 W. Ropert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 272 To no boot, /rustra. 

+ 4. loosely, Well-being, weal. Odés. 

ar Cursor M. 1008 (Gott.) Paradis hit is a..lond of 
lif of roo & rest Wid bliss and bote broidin best. ¢ 1430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 12 Ihesu! pou brou3tist man to boote. 

II. The making good or mending of anything ; 
the means of doing so; repair; remedy, relief. 
+5. Thc repair of decaying structures, ¢.g. bridges; 
also, a contribution levied for keeping these in 
repair. Only in OE. (in such combs. as durhddt, 
brycgbdt, etc) exc. in late writers on legal anti- 
quities. 

@xzooo Thorpe’s Laws 1. 380 (Bosw.) Brycgbota aginne 
man georne. ¢1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 
Briggebote, refere punza passer. 1670 Brount Law Diet, 
eee 1839 Keicurvey Hist. Ang, 1. 83 The ‘ Bricg- 
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+b. The right of a tenant to take timber, ctc. 
for repairs, firing, and other necessary purposes, 
from off thc landlord's estate; common of estovers. 
In comb., as fire-bote, house-bote, hedge-bote, etc. 

1628 Pernins /’rof. BE. t. $116 If astranger grant all man- 
ner of Estouers unto me.. by this grant I shall have Ilous- 
hote, Plowbote, and Ilaybote. 1§§3 /’voc/, in Strype “ced. 
Mem. III. 1. iii, 30 All other lands, tenements .. &c., with 
reasonable fire-boot, cart-boot, plow-boot, hedge-boot, 
within the woods of the said manor. 1604 in Ang. Gilds 
(1870) 437 To deliver to the sayd tenants house boot and 
high boot. 1669 Wornince Syst. Agric. (1681) 322 Soot, 
necessary Timber or Wood for necessary uses ; as Plough- 
boot, House-boot, Fire-boot. 1765 8 Biackstone Cosmo, 
II. 25 The Saxon word, dofe, ts of the same signification 
with the French Estover. 1844 Turrer Crock of Gold vii. 
56 No allowances of hedgebote, or housebote. 

+ 6. esp. A medicinal cure or remedy. Obs. 

@ 1000 CyNEWULF f’/ene 299(Gr.) Pe eow eagena leoht fram 
blindnesse bote gefreincde. a1z2az§ Ancr. K. 120 Monie 
kunnes remedies .. & misliche boten. c 1305 St. Aath. 304 
in Z. £. P. (1862) 98 Noble relik hit is; sike men to habbe 
of bote. 1386 Cuaucer /ro/. 424 Anon he yaf the sike 
man his boote. c1440 Promp. Parv. 45 Bote of [1499 or} 
helthe, sa/us. 1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Mark v.27 
She wente unto another for boote that put her in more assur- 
aunce of healthe, 

+7. Help or deliverance from evil or peril; 
assistance, relief, remedy, rescuc. Often in phr. 
boot of bale; cf. Bate 56.16. concr. A means or 
agent of help, relief, or remedy; also, a personal 
agent, a helper. Oéds. (or arch.) 

arooo CyNEWwuLF Andreas 949\Gr.) Him sceal bot hrade 
weordan in worulde. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechid. 1.398 Her ys seo 
bot hu du meaht pine zceras betan. 12g R Guovc. 408 
Our Lorde .. bote perof him sende. 1377 Lance. ?. 2/. BB. 
vi. 196 For pat was bake for bayarde * was bote for many 
hungry. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chant. Vem. Prol. & T.928 God 
sende euery trewe man boote of his bale. c 1420 Sir Ama 
dace xvii, God, that is bote of alle bale, Dame, Cumford 
the. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. iv. (1554) 8a, The poore not 
wist where to find bote. 15:3 Douctas nets u. vii. [vi] 
106 To vencust folkis is acontort and bute. 1557 (Primer, 
Prater bef. Sacrament, I come as a wretche to thee my 
Lord..to thee my boote. 1591 GREENE Mardens Dreame 
li. ‘Virgin’, quoth she, ‘no boot by tears is had’. 1867 
G. Macponatp Poems 144 Laid his sword where he had 
found Boot for every bale. 

+b. 70 do (one) boot: to render help or remedy 
to; to be of service, advantage, or profit to; todo 
good to. 

arzazg Ancr. R. 88 (MSS. T.C.) Ne halp hit me nout to 
don her one bote. ¢ 1386 Cuiaucer Sgrs. 7.146 And every 
gras that groweth vp on roote She shal eek knowe and whom 
it wol do boote. ¢1420 Pallad. on [1usb. ww. 110 Two bas- 
ketfull of bene chaf doth boote..to grettest treen. 1557 
Tottell’s J/ése, (Arb.) 177 As moules that want the earth to 
do them bote. 1 KF. Grevitte wVestapha v. Cho. i. 
(1633) 96 Meat, drinke, and drugges alike doe little boot. 

ce. In apprecatory phrases: as Saint George to 
boot ! Grace to boot ! i.e. to our help. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. 111, v. iii. 301 This, and Saint George 
to boote. 31611 — Went. 7. 1. ii. 80 Grace to boot: Of this 
make no conclusion, least you say Your Queene and I are 
Deuils. 1599 GREENE George a Gr. (1861) 257 Saint Andrew 
be my boot, But I'll raze thy castle to the very ground. 

d. In various proverbial phrases: as, }V’hev bale 
is hext boot is next: see BALESb.17. oot or bield: 
sec BiELD sb. 3. Boot ofbcamt: see BEAM sé.2 5 later 
boot in beam and booty beam (ti.e. boot 1” beam). 

1642 RoGers .Vaaman 136 Which should .. put boote in 
beame (as we say) securing her of a good and safe issue of 
her labour. /érd. 257 What a stay, what boot in beame it 
is? 1674 N. Fairrax Sule 6 Se/v, 111 As it had not the 
latter by it self, so neither had it the former in booty beme, 
or a power in seed. . 

+8. A way of mending matters, help out of a 
difficulty ; a better way, a rcsource, alternative, 
choice. Zher nts no bote: there is no help for it. 
None other boot: no other resource, no alternative. 

ai2ag5 St. Marher.15 Nis ther bote nan! bute fleon thenne 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 1992 Ffor If he may this monstre 
overcome Thanne were he quyt; ther is non other bote. 
¢1410 Sir Cleges 355 Sir Cleges sey non othyr bote, But his 
askyng graunte he most. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 
220 Ther is no bote but deth. e1505 Dunsar 7ua Maritt 
Wemen 309, I gert the buthman obey, ther wes no bute 
ellis, 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. cecxcii. 674 There was 
none other boote for hym but to arme him. 1578 T. Proc- 
toR Gorg, Gatlery I. 82 For though I serve untill I sterve, 
I sce none other Boote. 

III. The making amends for mischief or wrong 
done; amends made. 

+9. Compensation paid, according to Old Eng- 
lish usage, for injury or wrong-doing ; reparation, 
amends ; satisfaction madc. (Only in OE., except 
in late writers on legal antiquities, who usually 
tetain the OE. form 4d¢ or ME. ote.) In many 
combinations, as man-bote, kin-bote, thicf-bote, ete. 

axooo Beowulf 567 Bealuwa bisigum bot eft-cuman. 
a 1000 Thorpe's Laws I. 12 3if feaxfang geweorp, L sczxtta to 
bote. a 1450 Se. Acts, 1 Robt. 1, ix, Atsua it is ordainyt pat 
nane tak meydof atheyff[or thyft bute]. «a 1609 SkesE Ke. 
May. IndextJam.) The Wergelt, or Theiftbote of ane theife, 
is threttie kye. [1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. in Edin. New. 
(1884) Apr. 339 ‘If the great toe be struck off, let twenty 
shillings be paid him as bot.’ 1854 Sir G. Nicnoits Eng. oor 
Law 1.13‘ That he (the kinsman] make 'bot’ for him.” 1872 
E. Ropertson Hist, Ess. 178 Bot or personal compensation 
was paid to an ealderman, a bishop or an archbishop, by 
the man who fought, or drew his weapon in their presence. 
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+10. Expiation of sin, an offering by way of 
atonement ; sin-offering; repentance by act; pen- 
ance. Cf. DeDBoTE. Ods. (exc. as the OE. form 


may be cited by ecclesiastical antiquaries.) 

971 Blickl. Hom. 35 Don we urum Drihtne sobe hreowe & 
bote. c1000 AELFric Lev. iv. 28 And his gylt undergit, 
bring ane gat to bote to bam temple, c1175 Lamb. Hom. 
15 Gif we nulled gan to bote.. hit is riht pet me us nede. 
c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 69 Pe wile here bot dai laste... Ure 
bot dai is nu and lasted pe wile pe god wile. a 1240 Ureisun 
133in Cott. Hot, 197 Pu ne uorsakest nenne mon .. 3if he 
is to bote 3eruh and bit be uor3iuenesse. [1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 1. iii. 102 The fines arising from these 
ecclesiastical crimes were paid into the treasury of the bishop 
under the name of ‘ bots ’.] 

+ Boot, 52.2 Obs. Also 6~7 boote. [App. an 
application of the prec., influenced by the already- 
existing Booty; perhaps due to the phrase ¢o 
make boot of,‘to make profit of’ (cf. Boot 54.1 3, 
quot. 1606), being taken as ‘to make booty of’.] 

Booty ; spoil ; plunder. ; 

1s98 CHapMaN /diad x1, 585 We foraged, as proclaimed 
foes, a wondrous wealthy boot .. our prey was rich and 
great. a1618 SyivesteR Yob Triumph. ui. 119 Rising be- 
times for Boot like Free-booters, 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 
119 It was decreed, that .. all boot taken in priuate should 
be deliuered vp to the vse of the generalitie. 

b. esp. in phr. Zo make boot. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/,1v. i. 13 ‘Vhou that art his Mate, 
make boote of this. 1599 — Hex. V’,1.1i. 194 Others [Bees] 
ike Souldiers.. Make boote vpon the Summers Veluet 
buddes: Which pillage, they..bring home. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. vu. vii. 38 Harvests riches, which he made his boot. 
1641 Hevwoop Reader, Here you'l, &c. 5 They make Boote 
Of every thing we wear from head to foote. 1885 CuiLp 
Ballads 1. § 61. 57/2 Stopping only long enough to make 
boot of Hjelmer’s gold. 

Boot (bt), 56.3 Forms: 4-6 bote, 4-7 boote, 
7- boot. (Also 4-7 zorth. bute, 5 but, 6 botte, 
bowtt, 6-7 Sc. buitt.) [ME. dofe, a. OF. bote 
(mod.F. doffe), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. dota, med.L. 
botta, dota, of uncertain origin. 

Identified by Diez, Littré, etc. with F. d0z¢e (also, in mod.F., 
éotte) butt, cask, leathern vessel; but ‘the phonology of 
the two words in OF. shows that they are quite distinct” 
(P. Meyer). In med.L. also du¢fa ‘ butt’ and dofta ‘boot’ 
are never confounded, though dora is frequent as a by-form 
of both, which has probably misled etymologists. ] 

1. A covering for the foot and lower part of the 
leg, usually of leather. (Distinguished from a 
SHOE by extending above the ankle. In earlier times 
used only by riders: see quot. from Johnson.) 

c1325 Poem temp. Edw. /1, 26 Felted botys. bid. 55 
Tho his botes be all totore. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 273 His 
bootes [v.. botis, -es] clasped faire and fetisly. 1483 Cath. 
Angl., 49 A Bute [v.r. Buyt] of ledir or wandis._ 1597 SHaks. 
2 en. Vv. ili. 140 Get on thy Boots, wee’l ride all night. 


1746 Rep. Cond. Str F.Cofe 116 This Morning Lord Presi- * 


dent call’d upon me in his Boots on his way Northward. 
1755 JoHNson Dict., Boot..a covering for the leg, used by 
horsemen. 1832 Your Germ. Prince 11. iii.38 A plainfarmer, 
in inarsh-boots and waterproof cloak. 1835 Gextl. Mag. 
Nov. 491 My little kid-boots were sadly stain’d. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Géac. 1. § 18. 131 It is more difficult to fix the heel 
of the boot than the toe securely in the ice. 

b. Phrases. + 70 make one boot serve for either 
leg (see quot.) + Zhe boot is on the other leg: the 
ease is altered, the responsibility is on the other 
party. Zo have (wish obs.) one’s heart in one’s 
boots: to be in a state of extreme fear (a ludicrous 
extension of ‘the heart sinks’). + Over shoes, over 
boots: expressing reckless continuance in a course 
already begun. Soot and saddle [perversion of F. 
boute-selle ‘place saddle’; see BouTE-SELLE], the 
signal to cavalry for mounting. Zzke old boots 
(slang : vigorously, thoroughyoingly. 

1533 More Debell, Salem Wks, 980/2 That their wordes 
should haue twoo senses, and one boote serue for either 
legge. 1642 Lords’ Frnds. in Rushw. IV. 559b, Edward 
Sanderford . said. -that the Earl of Warwick was a Traytor, 
and wished his Heart in his Boots. 1648 SANDERSON Servs. 

1681) I]. 248 Over shoes, over boots; I know God will 
never forgive me, and therefore I will never trouhle my self 
to seck His favour. .this is properly the sin of despair. 1662 
Hi. Fouuis /fist. Wicked Plots (1674) 67 Which so much 
incensed the Commons that they (over Boots, over Shoes) 
fell to draw up another, 1697 VAxsruGu sop 1, To boot 
and saddle again they sound. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 51 
p1 The Sound was chang’d to Boots and Saddle. 1856 
J. Grant Black Dreg. xii, Our trumpets blew ‘ Boot-and- 
suddie" in the streets. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Yasper 
xxvil. 282 I'l stick to you like old boots. 1870 Miss 
Laipeman &. Lynne I, xiii 213 She's as tough as old boots. 
1883 //arper's Mag. Sept. 592/2 (He) felt his courage oozing 
out at the seams of his boots. 

+ 2. A picce of armour for the legs, a greave. 

1388 Wyciir 1 Sam. xvii. 6 Ile hadde bootis of bras in the 
hipis [1382 stelyn legharneis}], 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65/4 
Fle had botes of brasse in his cartes. 1609 Binie (Douay) 
1 Sam. xvil. 6 He had brassen bootes on his thighes {1611 
He had greaues of brasse vpon his legs}. 

3. An instrument of torture formerly used in 
Scotland to extort confessions from prisoners. 

1513 75 Dinrnal Occurrents 1833) 262 Ane Minister .. 
quha wes extramelie pynnit in the beittis lang of befoir. 
1580-1 Kanpoten in Tytler //2s/. Scot. (1864) IV. 324 Being 
neither offered the boots, nor other kind of torment. 1618 
Fieup A onends for 1. 1.i, The rack, strapado, or the boiling 
boot. 1663 Sra.pinc Troub. Chas. 1. (1829)7 She is. . put into 
the boots, and cruelly tortured, yet confesses nothing. c1706 
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Vansrucu AWestake 1. i, Shall I draw him on a Scotch pair 
of boots, Master, and make him tell all? 1715 Burnet Owz 
Time (1766) 1. 333 They put a pair of iron boots close on the 
leg, and drive wedges between these and the leg. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvi. 1865 Leckxy Ration. (1878) II. 41 
The bones of their Iegs were shattered in the boots. 

4. Part of acoach. +a. The fixed external step 
of a coach (cf. Fr, do¢te 5 in Littré); b. An un- 
covered space on or by the steps on each side, 
where attendants sat, facing sideways ; later, a low 
outside compartment before or behind the body of 
the vehiele. Ods. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 27 Shee sets in the boote and 
rides on. 1609 Dekker Gudl’s Horn-bk, 1. (1862) 7 In the 
boots of which coach Lechery and Sloth sit like the waiting- 
maid, 1618 J. Tayior (Water P.) in Knight Oxce upon 
Time 1.152 Drawn sideways, as they are when they sit in 
the boot of the coach. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 202 If in a 
Coach, one side of the Boot be down, and the other up. 
yey Howett Lett. I. iii, 15. 1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 
421/2, 5 or 6 persons .. opening the boot of his Coach dis- 
charged on him their Pistoll. @ 1670 Hacker Abd, Williams 
(1693) I. 196 (D.) He received his son into the coach, and 
found a slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as he 
was putting his foot in the boot. 1714 E:twoon A xtodiog. 
10 My Father, opening the Boot, step’t out, and I followed. 
1716 I. Warp Exg. Ref. 400 Rogues to sally out And charge 
the Coach at either Boot. 1816 Scotr Old Jfort. ii, A 
chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral recess, formed by a 
projection at the door of the vehicle, and called, from its 
appearance, the boot. 

ce. The receptacle for luggage or parcels under 
the seats of the guard and coachman. (This ap- 
pears to have been the fore and hind boot of sense 
b, covered in as a box, ?about the middle of the 
18th e.) 

1781 li’estin. Mag. IX. 13, | begged protection of the 
coachman, who advised me to get into the boot of the coach. 
1807 Antidote Aliseries Hum. Life 27 ‘Mind that sword. 
case In the boot’, cries the captain. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick. iv, From the door of the hind boot of all the red 
coaches, 

5. A protective covering for the foot and part of 
the leg of a horse. 

1812 Specif. Purden’s Patent No. 3542 (tit/e) An improved 
Horse boot. 1884 Loxgm. Mag. Apr. 610 The bright chest- 
nut, on which the trainer himself has mounted—after see- 
ing him carefully fitted with ‘ boots’, lest he should cut or 
overreach. — . . 

6. In various technical uses: a. Organ-burlding 
(see quot.). b. Aletaliurgy (see quot.). ¢. In 
bottling liquor: A leathern case in which to put a 
filled bottle while corking it (cf. dott/e-boot). +d. 
A (leather) case for a fiddle. 

1594 Lyty 4/. Lombie v.iii, A bots on the shoomaker that 
made this boote for my fiddle, ’tis too straight. 188: C. A. 
Epwarps Organs 139 The boot .. encloses and supports the 
block.. The boot also conveys the wind to the speaking 
part or reed, 1881 Raymonp J7/éx7ng Gloss., Boot, a leather 
or tin joint connecting the blast-main with the tuyére or 
nozzle in a bloomary. 

7. Comb., chiefly in attrib, and objective relations : 
as boot- binder, -cleaning, -edge, finisher, -garter, 
-heel, -holder, -lace, -leg, -maker, -making, -nail, 
-patleriz, -seam, -sole, -sponge, -spur. 

1862 Mac. Mag, May 67 One poor old woman, a *boot- 
binder. 1838 Dickens O. 7727s¢ xviii, Went on with his 
*boot-cleaning. 1824 Scotr Redyg. I. 326 (D.) A handsome 
and flourishing pair of *boot-garters. 1634 Churchw. Accts. 
Foulgrave, Derby in Religuary Jan. (1864) 190 For a payre 
of *Boot-legges needfull to be used about y® bells. 1630 
in Fairholt Costume (1846) 453 To a *bootmaker for 
one pair of boots, white and red, 14s, 1871 A/ember for 
Paris 1. 279 ‘They would have taken to *boot-making. 
a 1661 Hotypay ¥zvenal 42 A soldier leaves his *bcot-nail 
inmy hand. 1622 ‘1. Taytor Coma. Titus ii. 1. (1619) 336 
Though the ground in comparison be not better then a 
*bootshanke, as we vse tosay. 1848 THackERAy Van. Fair 
xxii, Clinking his *bootspurs, swaggering prodigiously. 

8. Special comb.: as boot-black, a person who 
blacks boots, a shoe-black (chiefly (/.S.); + boot- 
catch, boot-catcher, a servant at an inn who 
pulled off the guests’ boots; boot-closer, one 
who sews together the upper leathers of boots ; 
boot-eater, -eating (sce quot.); boot-gusset, 
elastic sides inserted in boots ; boot-hook, a hook 
for puiling on boots; boot-hose = dcot-stocking ; 
boot-housing (see quot. and HousinG) ; boot- 
jack, a contrivance for pulling off boots ; + boot- 
ketch = doot-catcher; also = boot-jack, boot-last 
= hoot-tree ; boot-laster, ? one who makes boot- 
lasts ; boot-lick, v. to toady; sé. a toady (U.S. 
slang); boot-rack, a rack or stand for holding 
boots ; boot-shank, the piece of leather placed 
between the outer and the inner sole in the waist 
of a boot; + boot-sleeve, a wide kind of coat- 
slceve; boot-stocking, an over-stocking which 
covers the leg like a jack-boot ; boot-stretcher, 
-tree, a shaped block inserted into a boot to stretch 
itorkeep itinshape. Also Boot-Top, Boot-TopPiNncG. 

1864 Sava in Daily Tel, 25 Feb., That negro *boot-black 
on the street corner. 1883 //arper’s Mag. July 817/1 The 
San Francisco boot-blacks seem quite a model to their class. 
1775 CamppeLL Diary Visit Hug. 221 Vhe nunrber of 
churches I could not learn from: our *boot catch guide. 
1745 Swirt Direct. Servants (J.) Vhe ostler and the *boot- 
catcher ought to partake. 1761 Corman Fealous Wife w. 
il, There’s master, and John ostler, and bootcatcher, all 
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gone after’em, 1880 Pad/ Mali G. 30 Dec. 11/1 A historic 
juror. .is said to have given final. . proof of his resolution to 
acquit a State defendant .. by declaring that he would eat 
his boots before he would find the man guilty. A *‘ boot- 
eater’ now designates a particular species of juror. Rumour 
says there are at least nine boot-eaters in the Parnell jury. 
1882 Daily News 4 Mar., A decline in the trade in *boot 
gussets in the elastic web manufacture. 1588 Lac. & Ch. 
Wills 111. 139 One paire of tawny stockes w'" toppes of 
*boothose of the same. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. Burn. 
Pestle ww, ii. (D.) Yhe maid That wash’d my boot-hose. 
1815 Scott Guy M. vii, The women spun mittens for the 
lady, and knitted boot-hose for the Iaird. 1792 OsBacpi- 
STONE Brit, Sportsman 432 Houzing, is either *boot-houzing 
or shoe-houzing; the former is a piece of stuff made fast to 
the hinder part of the saddle. a1841 T. Hook Ramsbotton 
Pap. in Casguet Lit. 1877 1, 117/1 Vall men are doubled up 
like *boot-jacks. 1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 54 ?8 Sent 
the *boot-ketch to Hart’s for a pair of Spanish boots. 1814 
Scott /¥av. xlix, I wish. .I had recommended him to attend 
the circle this evening with a boot-ketch under his arm. 
1611 Cotcr., Exbouchoir, a * Boot last, or Boot tree. 1732 
Fietpinc Miser 1. vi, These *boot-sleeves were certainly 
intended to be receivers of stolen goods. a1807 BowLes 
Note to Banwell Hill (D.) In a pair of worsted *boot- 
stockings, which my father observed would keep my under- 
stockings from the dirt. 1834 SoutHEy Doctor Ivii. (1862) 
126 You will not observe his boot-stockings coming high 
above the knees. 1766 Croxer, etc. Dict. Arts, *Boot- 
Tree, or Boot-Last, is a wooden cylinder slit into two 
parts, between which, when it is put into the boot, they 
drive..a wedge. 1855 THackeray Mewcomes xi, Pretty 
boots, trimly stretched on boot-trees. 

Boot (bit), vt Forms: 4-6 bote(n, 5-6 
boote, 6- boot; also orth. 5 buten, buytt, 5-6 
bute. [ME. ddten, f. bét, Boot sé.!, taking the 
place of dete (see BEET), which was scarcely used 
in the south after the 14th c. Cf. Boten.] 

+l. trazs. To make better; to cure, relieve, 
heal; to remedy. Ods. 

€1330 Aris & Amil. 2340 Jesu that is heuen king, 
Schal bote the of thi bale. a@1450 Syr Zglam. 187 He was 
botyd of mekylle care. 1481 Caxton Keyzard (Arb.) 83 
The sauour of hym boteth alle syknessis. 

+2. trans. To make good (a deficiency), to make 
up (what is deficient) ; to add by way of equalizing 
the value of things exchanged; to give ‘into the 
boot’. Oés. 

1393 Lanai. P. P?. C. vi. 382 Ther were chapmen y-chose 
pe chaffare to preise ; Pat he pat hadde pe hod sholde nat 
habbe pe cloke. Pe betere byng ; by arbytours sholde bote 
pe werse. c1440 Promp. Parv. 45 Botyn, or 3eue more 
overe in barganynge, J:cztor, in precio superaddo. 1530 
Patscr. 461/1 What will you boote bytwene my horse and 
yours? 

3. To do good; to be of use or value; to profit, 
avail, help. (Only used in 3rd pers.) 

a. impers. (or with z¢): chiefly negative and 
interrogative. (Usually followed by the real sub- 
ject, as an infinitive phrase, or subst. clause.) 

¢c1400 Roland 499 It botes not to abide. a14s0 Avt. de 
la Tour (1868) 66 The pore soule cried .. but it boted not. 
1564 GRINDAL Sermz, Wks. (1843) 25 It needeth not or booteth 
not, as the old proverb goeth. 1591 SPENSER 7 ares of 
Aluses 445 What bootes it then to come froni glorious Fore- 
fathers? 1656 CowLey Pind. Odes, Destiuie iv, With Fate 
what boots it tocontend? 1828 Arnotp in Life & Corr.(1844) 
I. ii. 88 It boots not to look backwards. 1855 Browninc 
Cleon in Men & Wom. V1. 184 What boots To know she 
might spout oceans if she could? 

b. with dative object (or with ¢0.) arch. 

1400 Destr, Troy 3391 Me botis not barly your biddyng 
with stonde. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. iii. 20 Him booteth not 
resist, nor succour call. 1612 ‘V. ‘VayLor Coven. Titus i. 3. 
(1619! 175 It shall not buote a man to say in the day of 
iudgement, Lord, Lord. 1690 W. Wacker /diom. Anglo- 
Lat. 65 It will not boot you to say so. 1851 THACKERAY 
Eng. Hum.i. (1858) 45 Boots it to you now, that the whole 
world loves and deplores you? 

¢. with sense ‘it matters’. 

1752 Younc Srothers i. i, What boots it which prevails? 
1760 STERNE 77. Shandy 1, xix. 25 Little boots it to the 
subtle speculatist to stand single in his opinions. 

d. with sb. (sing. or pl.) as subject. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 47 Braulyng booted 
not. 1596 Drayton Legends iv. 30 Little, I feare, my labour 
Me will boot. @1717 Parnete Poet. Wks. (1833) 64 What 
boots his hand, his heart, his head? 1795 Soutney Poens 
32 What boot to thee the blessings fortune gave? What boots 
thy wealth? 1884 Brownine /erishtah 18 Little boots Our 
sympathy with fiction ! 

Ay trans. To benefit, increase, enrich. Ods. rare. 

1606 Suaks. Art. § Cl. u.v. 71 And I will boot thee with 
what guift beside Thy modestie can begge. 

+ Boot, v.2 Ots. rare—'. [cf. Boor 56.2, also 
MLG. dite (Du. duzten) to make booty, to seize.] 

intr. ? To share as booty. 

1554 Lypc. Bochas 1. xxiii. 120b, His desire and his en- 
tencion Was to be boting {ed. 1494 4as boty] with them of 
such pillage As goddes had in their possession. 

Boot (bit), v.38 Forms: 5 bote(n, -yn, (bute), 
7 boote, 6- boot. [f. Boor 54.3] 

1. ¢vans, To put boots on (another or oneself). 

1468 Bledulla Gram. in Cath. Angi. 49 note, Ocreo, to 
botyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49 To Bute [Buyyt], ocreare. 
1600 Hrywoop 1 Edw. /V, 1. Wks, 1874 I. 33 Let me en- 
treate you would go boote yourselues. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 272 Yo Boot, ocreas induere, Ballad 
‘Young Redin’ x. in Allingham Ballad Bk, (1865) 285 
They’ve booted him and spurred him. 

b. zztr. (for ref.) To put on one’s boots. 

1897 Suaks, 2 /fex. /V,v. ili. 1440 Get on thy Boots.. 
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Boote, boote, Master Shallow, 1813 Sir R. Wetson Diary 
TI. 272 Many persons booting. .for a journey to Paris, 1855 
Kinosrey JVestz, Ho (1861) 95 Help me to boot and gird. 

2. trans. To torturc with the Boor (sé.3 3). 

1s80-1 Ranpotpu in Tytler //7st, Scot, (1864) IV. 324 He 
hath been sore booted. 1818 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) 
V. 282 Tradition says .. Granger and his wife were booted. 

3. Afil. slang. Yo beat, formerly with a long 
jaek-boot, now with a leather surcingle or waist- 
belt: an irregular conventional punishment in- 
flicted by soldiers on a eomrade guilty of dishonesty 
or shirking duty. 

1802 C. James A/i2, Dict. (1816) 84/2 Scabbarding a soldier, 
as tn the infantry of the line, or booting him, as in the 
cavalry. 

Boot = dehoved : see Bus v. 

Bootakin, var. of Boorik1n. 

+ Boot-carouse, (Cf. BomBarn sé. 3.) 

1598 Marston Pygmat, it. 147 What brought’st thou els 
beside.. From Belgia what? but their deep bezeling, Their 
boote-carouse, and their Beere-buttering ? 

Booted (bitéed), pf/. a. [f. Boor v.8+-Ep1,] 

1. Wearing boots, having boots on; formerly 


usually in the sense ‘equipped for riding’. 

15sz Hutoet, Booted, ocreatus. 1963-87 Foxe A. § AV. 
(1596) 1892/1 Master Leauer was ready booted to.. cary it 
to London. 1690 Crowne Eng. F rier iv. 32 How now, 
booted Gentlemen, whither are you going? 1835 BecKFrorp 
Recoll. 193 Two special couriers. .magnificently badged and 
booted. 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vule.1 ii. 32 Who 
correct their wives with booted feet. 

b. esp. in phrase booted and spurred. Also fig. 

1678 Gunpowder-Treas. 19 He..found Faux.. booted and 
spurr'd, 1762 Go.psm. Nash 39 Punch came in booted and 
spurred. 1833 Ec.-Warsurton //unt, Songs iv. (1883) 12 
Come then to Tarporley booted and spurr’d. 

2. transf, Clothed or eovered as to the legs. 

1601 Hottann Péixy 1, 166 Booted..witha pair of buskins 
or greiues about his legges. 1740 SomERVtLLE //oddinol ili. 
179 Her Legs unclean Booted with Grime. @ 1774 Gotpsm. 
Scarron’s Comic Rom. (1775) 11. 1 He saw little Ragotin, 
just arriving, booted up to the waist. 

f fowls: Having feathered legs. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1265/3 Black booted cockerel .. 
Coloured booted bantams. 

Bootee (bitz). [A kind of diminutive of 
Soot: see -EE.] A trade name for: a. a kind of 
high-low boot for ladies ; b. an infant’s wool boot. 

Booten, rare var. of Boren wv. Oés. to amend. 

+ Boo‘ter. Os. [prob. ad. Du. dziter plun- 
derer, freebooter.} Spoiler; robber. Found only 
in comb. FREEBOOTER. 

1716 Pripeavx Connect, O. & N. Test. u. vu. 1V, 648 The 
Country was filled with Thieves and free Booters. 

|| Bodtes (bo,dutiz). Astron, [L., a. Gr. Bowrns 
ploughman, wagener ; also the constellation.] 

A northern constellation, the Wagoner, situated 
at the tail of the Great Bear and containing the 
bright star Arcturus. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Bodtes, a slow working Star in the 
North Pole, near to Charls wain, which it follows. 1703 
Pore Thebats 520 When clouds conceal Bodtes’ golden wain. 
1831 CarLyLe Sart. Nes. 1. iti, What thinks Bodtes of them, 
as he leads his Hunting Dogs over the Zenith? 

Bootful (b:7tful), sd. [f. Boor 56.3] As mueh 
as a boot will hold or carry. 


1772 PENNANT Tours Scotd. (1790) III. 136 Bringing a 
bootful of earth from different estates. 

+ Boo'tful, c. Obs. rare‘. [f. Boor sb.1+-FuL.] 
Of service; useful, advantagcous, profitable. 

1594 CaREW Jasso (1881) 93 His aduice bootfull and good 
they call. 

Booth (bi3), sé. Forms: 2-5 bope, 3-6 
bothe, 6-7 boothe, 6- booth. Also north. 5-6 
buth.e, 6 bouthe, bowthe, Sc. boithe, 6- Sc. 
buith. (ME. dde, bdthe, prob. a. ODa. *b6d 
(mod.Da. and Sw. éod booth, stall, shop=Olcel. 
$15 fem, dwelling, f. East Norse béa= Icel. dséa to 
dwell. Cf. MHG. duode ‘ hut, tent’, mod.G. dude 
‘booth, stall’: perh. also from East Norse. Some 
think the Teutonic word to be adopted from 
Slavonic: cf. Boh. douda, Pol. duda, which are at 
least cognate.] 

1. A temporary dwelling covered with boughs of 
trees or other slight materials. @vc/. in gen, sense. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. [1om. 185 Dar haued elch patriarche, 
and prophete, and apostles .. maked faier bode [_/or bode] 
inne to wunien. cx13a5 £. £, Addit, P. C. 441 He bowed 
vnder his lyttel bope. @ 1536 Tinpate Brief Declar. Sacr. 
Wks. 1848 I. 376 Fle had made booths, or houses of boughs 
for his beasts. 1580 Baret AZ. B930 A Boothe or place 
couered where men sitte to talke for recreation. 1655 II. 
VauGHAN Silex Scint. u. 179 Every bush is something's 
booth. :703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 40 At the 
North end they led into Booths, and Summer-houses. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 178 We cut down branches 
of trees, and built us two large booths. 187: MacpurF 
Mem. Patmos xiii. 174 Temporary booths, made of inter- 
twisted palm, olive..and willows from the brook. . 

b. esp. A temporary structure covered with 
canvas, or the like; a tent. Now chiefly as in 2. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 A ings vii. 10 We came to the tentes of 
the Sirians, and beholde, there is no man there... but .. the 
bothes as they stonde. 1674 Schefftr's Lapland xiv. 71 
That certain boothes and sheds be provided. 1762 GoLpsm. 
«Vash 30 Obliged to assemble in a booth to drink tea and 
chocolate. 1775 R. CHANDLER 7vaz. Asia VW. (1825) I. 137 
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A wild country covered..with the black booths of the Tur- 

comans. 1838 Hawtiorne A mer. Note-dks. (1871) 1. 109. 
e. olling-booth; a temporary structure for vot- 

ing purposes at a parliamentary or other clection, 

1846 MeCutrocn ice. Brit, Empire 1854 11. 111 The 
hooths are erected at the joint expense of the candidates .. 
the cost of a booth erected for a county election shall not 
exceed 452, 

2. spec. A covered stall at a market ; a tcnt ata 
fair, or the like, for the sale of warcs or refresh- 
ments, exhibition of the feats of jugglers, ete. Sce 
also TOLL-BooTH. 

¢ 1200 Orin 15573 Ne birrp 3uw nohht min Faderr hus 
Till chepian abate turrnenn. ¢1300 A. Ais. 3457 They... 
brenten townes, and bothes. ¢1440 Promp. Part. 46 Bope, 
chapmannys schoppe. 1483 Cath, Angl. 49 A Buthe, ep- 
tortum, 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 1015 Ane laidlie lurdan 
loun, Cumde to break buithis, 158 Barret Adv. B 1038 A 
bouthe or tente that any occupier maketh in a faire or other 
places. 158: J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 271 A denne 
of Fheeves? a Bowthe of brothells? ¢ 1610 Six J. MELVILLE 
Mem. (1735) 227 Unruly Servants broke up the Merchants’ 
Booths. 1723 De For Col. Zack (1840) 13 To pay at going 
intoa booth toseeashow. 1808 Jamieson s.v., [he Lucken- 
booths of Edinburgh, wooden shops [which formerly stood 
in the High Street), 1848 Macautay //7s¢, Hug. 1.350 The 
booths where goods were exposed to sale projected fur into 
the streets, 

3. Comb., as booth-cloth, -keeper, +-mail ( = 
boothage). 

1552 Hutoet, Boothclothes, wherwith boothes or tentes 
ben couered. ¢ 1570 Lv. Sempu.t 3 Zaverners, To pay my 
buith-mail and my stand. 1838 HawtHorne Amer. Note- 
bks. (1871) }.109 Booth-keepers knocking down the tempo- 
rary structures. 

Booth, wv. rare. [f. pree. sb.] trans. To pro- 
vide or shelter with a booth. 

1594 Zepherta xxxi. in Arb, Garner V.81 She booths her 
fair with shade of broad: branched trees. 

+ Boo'thage. O¢s. [f. Boor sé. + -aGE.] 
Dues paid for leave to erect a booth in a market. 

1695 Kennett ar. Antig. (1818) HH. 409 A market .. in 
which the picage, stallage, boothage, tollage, assize of bread 
and beer..were granted to the King. 

+ Boot-hale, v. Oss. [f. Boor s.2 booty + 
HALE z, to haul.] 

1. intr. To carry off booty or spoil; to practise 
plundering, marauding or pilfering. 

1598 [see Boot-HaLinc vdd, sb.] 1609 Hevwoop Sadtust 33 
Some made merchandize of fugitives and others went boot- 
haling into the confederate countries. 1611 CotGr., Butiner, 
to prey, get bootie..to bootehale it. 1658 W. Burton /fi7. 
Anton. 150 A people forward to Boot-hale, and consume, 
but backward to the duties of War. a 1670 Hackxet A dp. 
Williams wu. (1692) 182. 

2. trans. To spoil; to pillage ; to plunder, 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 145 Boote-hal'd all the 
Coast unto Caieta. 1625 Liste Du Bartas 133 No Hircan 
Tygers flight boot-hailes thy vaulted hills. 

+ Boot-haler. Os. Also 7 -hayler, [f. pree. 
+ER!.] A marauder, a marauding or foraging 
soldier ; a freebooter ; a highwayman, brigand. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxu. xli. 458g, To stop and impeach 
the forragers and boothalers [ przdatoriéus) of Anniball. 
1609 C. Butter em. sWon, (1634) 139 Fhe very Boot-halers, 
or Highway-robbers, are more worthy favour than such. 
1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribz 182 A common Boote-hayler. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav., Coron, Solyman 145 Those Boot- 
halers the Cosaques. 

+ Boot-haling, v4/. sb. Obs. [as pree. + -ING!.] 

1. The carrying away of booty, plundering of an 
enemy; marauding, freebooting, brigandage. 

1598 Fionio, Guadda, a bootehaling (1611 bootie-haling], 
a freebooting. 1603 — Montaigne u. xxxt. (1632) 401 Re- 
turning from forage or boot-haling. 1657 Trapp Com. /’s. 
Ixxxvi. 1 What I can get by boot-haling from the Lords 
enemies. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. g2 The wars of the 
Ningrelians. .are..meer Incursions and Boots Halings. 

2. The proceeds of marauding ; booty. 

1622 F. Markuam Decades Warre i. v. § 2 His Conscience 
must tie him, not Spoyle, or Boot-haling. 

+ Boot-haling, ///. a. Ods. [f. as pree.+ 
-InG%.]  Pillaging, marauding, freebooting. 

1621 Mote Camerar. Liv. Libr. \.v. 12 These bout-haling 
fellowes. 1658 W. Burton /fin, Anton. 164 The stragling 
and boot-haling Companies of such as had lately plundered 
London. 

Boothall, booth-hall. [? f. Boorn + Haut.] 
A name given to a town-hall, as in the city of 
Gloucester, 

w71z AtKyxs Gloncestersh. 89 The Booth-hall or Town- 
hall is .. subject to the Jurisdiction both of the Out-county 
and of the City. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5112/4 The Boothait 
in the City of Gloucester. 

Boothed (b#Sd), a. [f. Bootn 5d. + -en?.] 
Furnished with booths ; tented. 

1870 Daily News 4 June, This thickly-boothed region. 

+ Boother (b7'Sa1). Obs. exc. dia’, A variant 
of BouLpEer; bclonging chiefly to the midland 
counties of England. 

c 168 Dincrey (fist. fr. Marble (1868) 359 Leek Town. 
This Town wanting some stones, or (as vulgarly call’d in 
this county) boothers, to pave the street. 1826 /esnsylz, 
{list, Soc, Men, 1, 285 Different kinds of stone by continual 
rolling and wearing have become smooth and round; and 
are called boothers. 1864 Ramssottom Law. Rhymes 66 
For every cheer (=chair] a boother-stone. 

Bootikin, bootakin (b//tikin, -4kin’. Also 
8 booterkin, 9 bootakin. [dim. of Boor s/.3: 
see -KIN. Cf, mannthin.] 


BOOTLESSNESS. 


1. A soft boot or mitten madc of wool and oiled 
silk, worn as a eurc for the gout. 

1767 Ii. Wacroxe in WV. § Q.1. I. 232/1 One day's gout, 
mitch I cured with the bootikins. 1775 — Private Corr. 
11 Apr. IV. 8 My biennial visitant the gout, has ytelded to 
the bootikins. 1794 6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1801) 1V. 221 
Booterkins made with oiled Silk, as they confine the per- 
spirable matter, keep the part nioist and supple. 

2. A small kind of boot; a knittcd legging or 
gaiter with feet, worn out of doors by infants. 

1844 W. H. Maxweur Sports & Adv, Scotl. xiti. (1855) 122 
That species of bootakin, known. .by the title of ‘ high-lows’. 
1885 Civ. Serv. Store Price List 160 Infantecs, Bootakins, 
Gaiters, Wool! Boots. 

3. An instrument of torture ;= Boot 54.3 3. 

1727 P. Waker A. Peden 26 \Jam.) Vhere will neither 
thuibikin nor bootikin come here. 1834 M. Narizr A/es. 
Nupier of Merchiston iv.159 It was proposed to put him in 
the bootikins, an infernal instrument of torture. 

+Boo'ting, s+. Ods. Sc. In 6 boting. [f. 
Boor 56.3] ‘A half-boot or leathern spatterdash ’ 


(Jamicson) ; perh. colleetive for dcots. 

c1gos Dunsar /'fyting 212 Thow bringis the Carrik clay 
to Edinburgh Corse, Upoun thy botingis. 

+ Boo‘ting, vé/. sb.1 Obs. [f. Boor v.1 + -1nG1.] 

1. Relieving, curing, healing, hclping; payment 
to the good ; serviee, avail. 

¢1300 A, Adis. 5711 The kyng..Yaf al his folk betyng 
{[v.r. botyng]} 1426 AupeLay Poems 15 Our Kyng. 
That mai us salve of oure sore, oure botyng to us bryng? 
c1440 f’romp. Parv. 45 Botynge or encrese yn byynge, 
licttamentum, lictarium. 3591 HARIncTON £ pier. ti. (1633) 
98 But let alone, Lynus, it is no booting. 

2. Comb. + Booting-corn. Sce quot. 

1670 BLount Law Dict. s. v., Vhe Tenants. .paid Booting 
Corn to the Prior of Rochester.. Perhaps tt was so called, 
as being paid..by way of Bote..or compensation to the 
Lord, for Fis making them Leases, etc. 

+ Booting, v/. sb.4 Obs. Also Sc. 6 buting, 


butting. [f. Boor 56.2 or v.2+-1nG!: but sense 1 


seems to have begun as a misunderstanding of 
Butin ‘booty’, mistaken for a vbl. sb. in -1NG.] 

1. Booty, plunder ; = BuTin. 

a1s7z Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 79 Small butting 
thei caryed away. 1597 MontcomeEriE Cherrie & Slae xv, 
Quhair flew ye, quhom slew ye, or quha brings hame the 
buting? c¢ 1600 Kod, Hood (Ritson) t. iit. 3 I'l! tell you of 
a brave booting That befell Robin Hood. 

2. Taking of booty, plundering: ef. /reebooting. 

1651 Honpes Govt. & Soc. xiii. § 14. 203 Under the notion 
of Booting or taking prey. 

Booting (bitin), vd. sb.5 [f. Boot v.3] a. Tor- 
ture with the boot (see Boor 54.5 3). b. Punish- 
ment of being beaten with a boot (see Boor v.3 3). 

1678 Puitiirs (App.) Looting, a sort of torture among the 
Scots. 1805 Sir R. Witson Diary 30 Dec., } directed the 
most culpable to receive a booting from their comrades. 

Bootless (birtlés), 2.1 [OE. Adtlas, f. b0t, 
Boot sé.}; see -LESS.] 

+1. Not to be expiated or reeompensed by a 
‘bote’; see Boot sé.1.9. (Only in OE. law.) 

a 1000 in Thorpe's Laws I. 385 (Bosw.) Donne sig dat 
botleas, /bid. 1. 410 Husbryce 1s botleas. [1714 Fortescve- 
Atanp Fortescue’s Abs. & Lim. Mon. Pref. 62 Boteless, that 
is, unexpiable. 1839 Keicutiey //ist. Eng. 1. 79 Of the 
crimes,.some were ‘ botelos’ or inexpiable, and were to be 
punished with death: such were treason, murder.] ; 

+2. Without help or remedy ; incurable, remedi- 


less, helpless. 

1228 in Mem. Ripon (1882) 1. 52 In pena qua vocatur 
boteles. ¢1350 W2ld. Palerne 3984 It is a botles bale. .to 
willne after a wif pat isa waywarde euere. 1567 Drasxt 
Horace Sat, ii. (R.), That were a bootlesse case. 1659 
Sprat Plague Athens \R.), Yhey saw the city open lay, An 
easy and a bootless prey. 

3. Void of boot or profit ; to no purpose, without 
suceess ; unavailing, useless, unprofitable. 

155g Myrr. Mayg., Clifford ii, All care is bootles in 
a cureles case. 1596 SHaks. Werch. V. tu. iii. 20 Te 
follow him no more with bootlesse prayers. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. 1. 77 Bootlesse problemes. 1736 
Tuomson Liberty v. 644. 1782 CowPer Gilpiz 189 Ah luck- 
less speech, and bootless boast! 1869 FREEMAN Nov. C, 
(1876) ILI. xii. 255 A few bootless attempts at negociation. 

4. quasi-adv, = BooTLESSLY. 

1423 Jas. 1. Avag’s Q. Ixx, As Tantalus I trauaile ay 
but-les. 1588 Snaks. 77f. cl. ut. t. 36, I tell my sorrowes 
bootles to the stones, 1813 Scott Trierm. i. i, Of wasted 
fields.. The Borderers bootless may complain. 

Bootless (bi#tks, a.2 [f. Boot 54.3 +-LEss.] 
Without Loots. 

1377 Lanct. ?. PZ B. xvi. 11 One.. Barfote on an asse 
bakke botelees cam pryk[y]e, Wyth-oute spores other spere. 
[1596 Susans. 1 A/en. 71, 101. i. 66 Thrice... have I hent him 
Bootlesse home .. //etsp. Home without Bootes, And in 
foule Weather too, How scapes he Agues in the Deuily 
name?] 1880 //urfer's Mag. LX. 676 Hatless, bootless, 
and trouserless. 

Boo'tlessly, a/v. [f. BooTLess a.1+-Ly *.] 
Without success or advantage; unsuccessfully ; 
unprofitably ; nselessly. 

3632 T. TayLor Comm. Titus i. 15 1619) 309 Lootlessly to 
employ all their paines in keeping themselues from outward 
pollution. 1863 Pilerio. over Pratries 11. 264 The hunters, 
returning bootlessly and sullenly from a large ‘cast’. , 

Boo'tlessness. [f. as prcc.+-NESs.] Use- 
lessness ; unprofitableness. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 472 Which beguile the 
weariness of the journey, and make us sometimes forget its 
bootlessness. 


BOOTS. 


Boots ! (béts). [pl. of Boor sd,3, used as sing.] | 

1. A name for the servant in hotels who cleans 
the boots ; formerly called boot-catcher and -catch. 

213798 O’Keere Fontainebleau i. i. (L.) Your honour 
will remember the waiter .. Your honour won't forget Jack 
Boots. 1836-7 Dickens Sé. Boz (1850) 250/1 ‘I’m the boots 
as b'longs to ha house.’ 1856 W. Cottins 4/ter Dark 1.109, 
I waited in the pantry till Boots had brushed the clothes. 

2. (slang.) An appellation given to the youngest 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club, etc. 

1806 Sir R. Witson in Life (1862) I. ii. 60 My chief 
resistance to discipline was at mess where I could not brook 
the duties of Boots. 

3. In various comb. (humorous or colloq.) =‘ Fel- 
low, person’: as clumsy-, lazy-boots; see also SLY- 
BOOTS, SMOOTH-BOOTS. 

1623 PercivaLe Sf. Dict., Lisongero, a flatterer, a smooth 
boots. 31865 Dickens .l/u¢, Fr. iv. xi, You are the most 
creasing and tumbling Clumsy-Boots of a packer. 1832 
Lytton Exgere A. ii, ‘Why don’t you rise, Mr, Lazyboots ?’ 

+ Boots#. Ods. or dia/, [prob. a dial. form of 
bouts, bolts, applied to the same plant.] A local 
English name of Marsh Marigold (Ca/tha palus- 
tris) or Meadow Bouts. 

1597 GerarD Herbal cclxxx. § 3. 671 Marsh Marigoldes, 
in Cheshire and those parts itis called Bootes, 1721 BatLey, 
Boots, the Plant Marshmallows [An error]. 

Boo't-top. 

1. The upper part of a boot ; esp. of top-boots. 

1768 Wates in Phil. Trans, LX. 109, I saw one woman 
with a child in each boot top. 1825 S. Apams Compt. Ser- 
vant 384 Liquid for cleansing Boot Tops, etc. 1827 Lyt1on 
Pelham, The autocrat of the great world of fashion. .fed 
the pampered appetite of his boot-tops on champagne. 

2. Naut. a. In phrase ‘to give a ship boot- 
tops’: see quot.; b. = Boot-Toppine b. 

1768 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts s.v., It is usual to make 
her heel, or incline first to one side and then to the other.. 
having scrubbed off the ooze, shells .. with brushes and 
brooms, they cover it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
etc,, and this is called giving her boot-tops. 1842 F. Cooper 
Jack O' Lant, I. 126 Every vessel that isn’t coppered shows 
her boot-top. 

Boo‘t-to:pping. aut. a. (see quot.) 

1767 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Boot-topping, the act 
of cleaning the upper part of a ship’s bottom, and daubing 
it over with a coat or mixture of tallow, sulphur, resin, etc. 
Loot-topping is chiefly performed where there is no dock 
. .orwhen. .hurry..rendersit inconvenient to have the whole 
bottom. .cleansed. _ . 

b. ‘ Boot-topping . . is now applied to sheathing 
a vessel with planking over felt." Smyth Sa/lor's 
lVord-bk. 1867. 

Booty (b#ti), 5s. Forms: 5-6 botye, buty, 
6 boty, bootye, bootie, (7 Sc. bouty), 6— booty. 
[The mod. as well as the early forms, point to 
a ME. long 6, and thus to connexion with éd¢, 
Boor sé.1 advantage, and v.! to profit. But there is 
no accounting for such a formation from 44¢, boot 
directly ; and it is generally held that the English 
word is due to an adaptation of some word cognate 
with Ger. bezte, F. butin (or the latter itself) in- 
fluenced in form by association with d0¢, boot. The 
‘Teutonic words in question are ON. dyt7 ‘exchange, 
barter’, connected with dyfa ‘to exchange’; also 
‘to deal out, distribute’; MDu. and MLG. diize 
(MG. défe, MHG. dbzute, mod.G. deute, mod.Du. 
butt), all with the sense ‘booty’. Audin, from 
French, was used side by side with doty, booty during 
the 16th c., and it is curious that the first known 
instances of both occur in Caxton’s Chesse, with- 
in a few lines of each other: see Butin. Caxton 
has also duty (see 1491), and in 17th c. we find an 
instance of dootyn for butin: but on the whole the 
contact of the two forms appears to be slight. The 
shorter form Boot (5.2), and the related Boor zv.2 
Boorter (/reebooter), Bootinc, are all later. 

‘An early but dubiously genuine use appears under 
Booty a., which, if really used by Lydgate €1430, would 


carry the question farther back, but leave it still more 
obscure, )] 


1. orig. Plunder, gain, or profit acquired in com- 

mon and destined to be divided among the winners. 

a. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
the collective plunder or spoil. (No plural.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 39 So shold the dispoyle and botye 
be comune vnto them. 1491 — Four Sons Aymon (1885) 
143 The kyng made the buty to be dealed, Wherof the 
most party he made to be gyven to reynawde & his brethern. 
1530 PatsGR. 200/1 Boty that men of warre take, dbzti. 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 12) The Bootie shall be divided, 
according to the auncient lawes of the warres. 1611 BisLe 
-Vuntb, xxxi, 32. 1732 LtpiarD Sethos 11. 1x. 287 They were 
too happy to give thema share of the booty. 1814 WELLING- 
Tox in Gurw. Disp, XII. 7 What ought to be considered 
as booty to the army. 

b. That which is captured by robbers or thieves, 

1567 HLARMAN Caveat (1869) 33 When they haue a greatter 
booty then they maye cary awaye a 1596 Saks. 
1 //ex. 11,1. it, 184 When they haue the booty, if you and 
I do not rob them. 

+2. A thing taken by force; a prize. (With £2.) 

1542 Unatt Lrasm. Apoph. 186d, His souldyers had con- 
spired. .to conuerte all the booties that they shoulde peat, 
lo theirowne priuate vse. 1568 Like will to Like in Hlazl, 
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Dodsl. V1. 334 Art thou not agreed These two booties 
equally to divide? 1591 Horsey 7rav. (1857) 161 To lose 
a great deall of his artillerie, buties, and baggage. 1652 
Neepuam tr, Selden’s Mare Cl. 481 To.. take prizes or 
booties. 1823 Byron Fxaxz x. xix, Packets, all whose pas- 
sengers are booties To those who upon land or water dwell. 

3. loosely. Plunder, spoil, gain ; a prize; without 
reference to its being common property. 

1580 Baret Afv. B 932 The Bootie or spoyle that a man 
hath gotten of his enemies. 1599 R. GREENHAM H&s. 
(ed. 2) 49 A flatterer comming to fue some bootie. 1614 
Suaks. Wint, T,1w. iv. 862 Fortune. .drops Booties in my 
mouth. 1662 More dAntid. Ath. u. x. (1712) 71 That she 
might not be too easie a Booty for him. 1722 De For Mott 
Ft. (1840) 328 He robbed the best Chester coaches and gota 
very great booty. 1743 Fietpinc Fou. Wild u. ii, Bagshot 
.-had carried off a pretty considerable booty from their 
engagements at dice, 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece I. 329 The 
ingenious and successful piiferer gained applause with his 
booty. 1866 Kincstey Herew. v. 115 He got very little 
booty there. 

4. To play booty: To join with confederates in 
order to ‘spoil’ or victimize another player; to 
play into the hands of confederates in order to 
share the ‘ plunder’ with them; hence to play or 
act falsely so as to gain a desired object ; esp. to 
play badly intentionally in order to lose the game. 
So (obs.) fo bowl, cast, perjure, talk, wrtte booty. 

1561 AwpeLay Frat. Vacab. g And consent as though 
they will play booty against him. 1592 GREENE Art Conny 
catch, 1t.8 The bowlers cast euer booty,and doth win or loose 
as the bet of thegripeleadeththem. 1622 Masse tr. Alemtan's 
Guzman @AUf. \. 222 Wee are three of vs, let vs all play 
booty, and joyne together to coozen the Cardinall. 1650 
WeELpon Crt. Fas. J, 99 Some of them played booty, and 
in truth, the Game was not plaid above-board. 1676 ETHE- 
REDGE A/ax of Mode 11. 1.(1684)30 What think you of playing 
iton booty? Har. What doyou mean? 7. Bell. Pretend 
to be in love with one another. 1678 Butter Hud., Lady's 
Axsw, 180 Can own the same thing, and disown; And 
perjure Booty, Pro and Con. 17:1 Appison Sfect. No. 60 
? g Would not one be apt to believe that the Author played 
booty, and did not make his List of Rhymes till he had 
finished his Poem? 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 108 
Bribing the rider to play booty, to lose the race. 1813 
Examiner 17 May 319/1, I gave a jockey a handsome 
premium to play booty. 1831 Disraeti Ving. Duke (L,), 
One thing remained to be lost—what he called his honour, 
which was already on the scent to play booty. 

b. Hence: Booty =playing booty. 

1608 Dekker Belman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 III. 135-6 Many 
other practises there are in bowling tending to cozenage, 
but y® greatest and grossest is Booty: in which y® deceipt 
is so open and palpable that I haue seene men stone-blind 
offer to lay Betts franckely..only by hearing who played, 
and how the old Grypes had made their layes. 1738 War- 
BURTON Div, Legat, I. 145 A Riddle was frequently the 
Stratagem for a Booty. 

5. Comb. + booty-fellow : one who shares booty 
with others ; a confederate in plundering, swind- 
ling, etc. (cf. sense 4). 

1530 PatsGr. 200/1 Botyfelowe, parsonnier. 1532 Dice- 
Play (1850) 43 As when one man lost an hundred pound land 
at shooting, by occasion that some that shot with him on 
his side were booty fellows against him. 

+ Booty, 54.2 Obs. Erroneously used for Boot 54. 
A remedy; advantage. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. Il. 284 It was no bootie to 
advise him to the contrarie of that his concluded purpose. 
1581 W. Starrorp E.cam. Compt, 1. (1876) 18 Neede (as yee 
knowe) hath no booty. 

+ Booty, 2. Os. [See Boory sé.1; but could 
this be orig. from Boor sd.1 in sense of ‘ profit’ 7] 
Sharing, participating. 

¢1430 LypG. Bochas iv. (1494) Qiva, His desyre and his 
entencion Was to be boty [ed. 1554 booting] with theym of 
suche pillage. 1570 Levins Afanzp. 111 Bootye, particeps. 

+ Booty, v. Ods. intr. To collect booty. 

1580 HoLLybanD 7reas. 7. T., Butiner, to bootie, or pray. 

+ Boo'ty-hale, v. Ods. [app. an alteration of 
Boot-HaLE v., assimilated to Booty.] = Boot-HALe. 
Also Boo‘ty-haling vé/. sb. 

1610 HeaLey St. Aug. Citie of God i. xvii. 131 Having 
booty-haled all the whole Cittie. 16xz Florio, Gualda, a 
bootie-haling [1598 boote-], a freebooting. 

Boo‘tyless, a. [see -Less.] Void of booty. 

1866 Standard 27 Feb., The disappointed O’ Mahoneyites 
consoled themselves after this bootyless expedition. 

+ Boo-tyn. Ods. rare. A mixed form combining 
Booty and Burin, 

1635 Havwarp Banish'd Virg. 196 These folkes had 
scowr'd the field. .got good store of bootyn. 

Boow‘(e, obs. form of Bow. 

Booza, var. of Bozs, an oriental drink. 


Booze, boose (biz), sb. collog. Also 8 booz. 
[f. Booze uv, ; = Bouse sd.) 

1. Drink; a draught. 

1732 Mrs. Penparves Lett. 30 Mar. in A/rs. Detany’s 


Corr. 1. 346 We..had a profusion of ‘peck & booz’ (terms 
for meat & drink). 


2. Drinking, a drinking bout. 


1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. ii. 198 An occasional hard 
boose, and ils consequent headache. 1877 Barinc-Gou.p 
Myst. Suffering 51 A booze of bad ale. 1884 St. Fames's 
Gaz. 19 Dec. 4/1 There was a great ‘ booze’ on board. 


Booze, boose (biz), v. [A variant of Bousr, 
retaining the pronunciation of ME. douse, bowse, 
and spelt phonetically ; perhaps really a dialectal 
form: cf. the Sc. and north.Eng. vooze (rizz) = lite- 
rary Eng. rouse, etc. See Bouse.] 


BOR. 


intr, To drink deeply, or for the sake of enjoy- 
ment or goodfellowship ; to tipple, guzzle, bezzle. 

{c1300 £. E£, Poems (1862) 154 Depe can 3e bouse. 1616 
Pasquit & Kath, i. 213 You must needs bouze.] 1 
Wa rote Lett. H, Mann, To booze ale. 1777 Corman Epil. 
Sch. Scandal (1883)76 While good Sir Peter boozes with the 
squire. 1823 Byron ¥uax x1. xix. Who..like Tom..could 
Booze in the ken? 1854 THacxeray Mewcomes 1. 39, I 
won't sit in the kitchen and boosein the servants’ hall. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 30 With few resources but to boose 
around the fire. 

Boozed (bizd), ffi. a. 
Intoxicated, drunk, fuddled. 

1850 P. Crook War of Hats 50 Booz'd in their tavern 
dens, The scurril press drive all their dirty pens. ; 

Boozer (b#za1). One who boozes; a tippler. 

a 1819 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Hs. (1831) 303(D.), This land- 
lord was a boozer stout. 1835 Marryat Fac. Faiths. xxvi, 
Don’t you think so, my old boozer ? ; 

Boo-zify, v. nonce-wd. intr. To take part ina 
boozing party, to booze. 

1824 Blachw. Mag. 635 Never boozify a second time with 
the man whom you have seen misbehave himself in his cups. 

Boozing (bi-zin) v7. sé. [f. Booze v. + -1nG1.] 
Deep drinking, toping. 

a 1529 [see Bousinc v6¢, sb.] 1851 THackerRay Exg. Hum. 
iv. (1858) 207 That club and coffee-house boozing. 1868 
Geo. Enriot F. Holt 119 Extension of the suffrage can 
never mean anything for them but extension of boozing. 

b. attrzb. and in comés. (Cf. Bousinc.) 

1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv, (1846) I. 45 In a boozing- 
bout, such as some country gentlemen I could mention do 
hold after dinner. 1873 C. Reape Simfleton xxviii, Down 
a filthy close into some boozing ken—I beg pardon, some 
thieves’ public-house. ' 

Boo-zing, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1nG?.] That 
drinks deeply, addicted to drinking. 

1569 {see Bousinc Aft. a.] 19770 Afonth. Rev. 73 The 
boozing companions of old Sir John. 1880 J. C. Watt G¢. 
Novelists 30 Those ‘ boosing’ coteries. 1882 L, STEPHEN 
Swift ii. 26 The boozing fox-hunting squires. 

Boozy (bé-zi), a.) [f. Booze s6.+-v1.] 

1. Showing the effects of boozing or intoxication ; 
influenced or affected by much drinking. 

a 1529 [see Bousy]. 1719 D'Urrey P2tls (1872) II. 297 Al? 
flustered and boozy, the drunken Old Sot. 1829 SouTHEY 
Ep. Annivers. 18 Leaving behind it in the boozy eyes A 
swoln and red suffusion, glazed and dim. 1857 KinGsLey 
Two Y. Ago 11.237 Helplessly boozy from the first. 

2. Addicted or given up to boozing; drunken. 

1592 [see Bousy]. 180x Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ¢ 
Writ, (1832) II]. 145 A tedious morning, a great dinner, a 
boozy afternoon, and dull evening. 1865 Sa¢. Rev. 4 Feb. 
145/x A boozy opium-eating Afghan. 

Hence Boo:ziness. 

1863 HawrtHorneE Ofd Home 11.63 Poor Bozzy’s booziness 
would appear to have become hereditary in his ancient line. 

Boozy, var. of Bouzy, a. bulky, corpulent. 

Bo-peep (bé:pi‘p). Forms: 6 boo - peep, 
-pepe, -pipe, bo-pepe, -pipe, 6-7 bo-, boe- 
peepe, 7 boa-peep, boh-peepe, 7—bo-peep. [f. 
Bo tnt. + Peer v.; cf. Sc. bo-keck, keek-a-boo.} 

A nursery play with a young child, who is kept in 
excitement by the nurse or play-mate alternately 
concealing herself (or her face), and peeping out 
for a moment at an unexpected place, to withdraw 
again with equal suddenness. Johnson says ‘ The 
act of looking out and then drawing back as if 
frighted, or with the purpose to fright some other’. 
Hence ¢o play (at) bo-peep (with); also fig., in 
many obvious applications. 

1528 TinpaLe Doctr. Treat. (1848) 214 Mark how he 
playeth bo-peep with the scfipture. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindate 
(Arb.) 7 Yf Tindal wyll .. playe boo pepe withe tlie tencis. 
c36z0 [FLetcu. & Mass.] 7rag. Barnavett n.i.in Bullen 
O. Pl, (1883) 11.248 This blinded State that plaies a boa-peep 
with us, 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Upon her Feet, Her pretty 
feet Like snailes did creep A little out, and then, As if they 
started at Bo-Peep, Did soon draw in agen, 1658 OssorN 
Fas. I. (1673) 526 Forced to..die in a Prison, or play at 
Bo-peep all the remainder of their days with their Creditors. 
1701 Interest of Engtand 34 Men..Vhat..do nothing but 
play at Bo-peep withGod Almighty. a 1849 H. CoLeripce 
Poemts (1850) 11.217 What fancy so pretty is playing ho-peep 
With the innocent’s thoughts in the fields of sleep? 

b. as uterjection. 

c1sso Pride & Abuse H'om. in Hazl. £. P. P. WV. 231 Bo 
pepe ! what have I spyed? A bug, devysing of proud knacks. 

eC. attrib. 

1663 CowLey Cutter Coteman St. 1. v, There will be a 
good Bo-peep Love. 1692 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances 
(1714) 115 Were these your_bo-peep Prayers? 1863 W. 
Pruttirs Speeches xxiv. 547 For the President, in bo-peep. 
secrecy to hide himself in the Me House. 

Bo-pee'p, v. rare. intr. To play bo-peep. 

1606 WARNER Ath. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 400 Why should 
faces faire indeed bo-peepe behind a Fanne? 1840 BaRHAM 
Jngot. Leg. Wedding Day 26 The National School, Bo- 
peeping ’midst ‘many a mouldering heap’. 

+Bo-peeper. Oss. rare. [f. prec. + -ERl] 
That behind whick one plays bo-peep ; 2 mask. 

1609 Ev. Hom. in Hum.v.i. in Bullen O. Pt. 1V, Wele 
pull of his bopeeper. 

Boquet, obs. form of Bouquet. 

Bor (bo), sd. dial. Also 7 bore, 9 borh, boh, 
bo’. [?:—OE. (ge)dur as in NetGHBouR. Cf. the 
similar use of Du. dur: see Boor.] An East 
Anglian form of address = Neighbour, gossip, etc. 


[f. BoozE v.+-ED.] 


BOR. 


1677 YARRANTON Engl. [prov. 105 Bores, this is the best 
News that ever I heard. 1830 Forwy Vor/. §& Suffolk Voc. 
s.v. Borh, Bor, ‘Co’ bor, let’s go a sticking in the ‘Squire's 
plantations’. ‘Aye, bor, so we will’. me J. Wrinsusu 
Tim Digwell 5 ‘Yim, bor, what d’yow think? 

Bor, obs. f. Breer, Boar, BoweEr. 

Bor-, Chem., short for Boron, forming names of 
compounds of this with the alcohol radicals ; ¢.g. 
Bor-ethyl 3(C.11;.B, Bor-methyl 3(CH,)B, ob- 
tained by acting on ethyl borate with zinc cthyl 
and methyl respectively. 

1869 Roscoe Hlem. Chem. 342 Borethyl is a colourless 
liquid, possesses a very powerful acrid smell, and takes fire 
on exposure to the air, burning with a green flame. 1881 
Roscoe Chem. 11k. 244 Bormethyl is a colourless gas. 


|| Bora (bdera). [According to Dicz, Venctian, 
Milariese form of It. doxea north wind:—L. Boreas. 
But cf. Illyrian (Servia, Dalmatia, etc.) dura 
‘storm, tempest’ (Bulg. ézra, Russ. and OSlav. 
burya}, which may have been confounded with 
the Ital. in the Adriatic.) A sevcre north wind 
which blows in the Upper Adriatic. 

1864 V’tess StrancrorD £. Shores Adriatic 263 A vio- 
lent wind began to blow. ‘The Bora! the Bora !’ resounded 
on all sides, in tones of terrorand dismay. 1883 A¢theuruse 
6 Jan. 11/1 Capt. Burton left Trieste. .too happy to exchange 


its ferocious bora and distressing scirocco for the .. West 
African coast. 


Borable (b6erdb'l, a. rare—°. Also bore- 
able. [f. Bork v.+-aBie.] That may be bored. 

xe in JouNson ; and in nod, Dicts. 

orace, obs. form of Borax. 

|| Bora’chio. Oés. Forms: 6 bourrachoe, 7 
bor-, borracho(e, boraccio, -accia, borracio, 
burracho, 8 borrachio, borad-, 6-8 borachio. 
[Adopted from Sp. or It.: ef. Sp. dovracha Jeathern 
bag for wine, with dorracho drunkard, masc. of 
borracho drunken; also It. boraccia, (borraccio 
Baretti) ‘a boracho, or bottle made of a goates 
skin, such as they vse in Spaine’ (Florio).] 

1. A large Icather bottle or bag used in Spain for 
wine or other liquors. 

1583 StanyuursT sZxeis iu. (Arb.) gt With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lykea gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 1594 GREENE 
Look. Glasse Wks. (1861) 133 A borachio of kisses. 1615 tr. 
De Montfart’s Surv. E. [nies 5 Yhey make their prouison 
of water in great Borachoes, made of whole goat-skins. 
1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass i. i. (1631) 113 Leather .. like 
your Borachio Of Spaine, Sir. 1629 Cart. Situ Trav. § 
Adv, xiii. 25 The milke they keepe in great skinnes like 
Burracho’s. 1658 Ussuer -iu. 104 Camels loden with 
borachoes or lethren baggs full of water. 1736 Bailey 
Housch, Dict. 260 Such [wines] as have the Borachio or 
hogskin flavour. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 258 An elastic 
gum bottle, otherwise called boradchio or caoutchouc. 

2. A drunkard, a mere ‘wine-bag’. 

[1599 Suaks. Afuch Ado Ww. ii. 11 What is your name, 
friend? Sor. Borachio.) a 1627 Mippteton Span. Gipsy 1. 
i, 1am no borachio. «1729 Concreve (J.) How you stink 
of wine!..you’re an absolute borachio. 

Boracic (bore'sik), a. Chem. [f. Borax +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, or derived from 
borax. Soracic acid is now in systcmatic nomen- 
clature Borie acid. 

_i8or Hatcnetr in PAil, Trans. XC11,58 A white glitter- 
ing salt .. resembling the concrete boracic acid. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chent. 152 Boracic or Borie Acid. 1880 MacCormac 
wintisept. Surg.149 Boracic lint, or some similar application. 

Boracite (bprasait). Avin. [f. prec. + -ITE.] 
Native borate of magnesia. 

1810 HENry Elem. Chem. (1826) 1. 619 A natural eompound 
of boracic acid and magnesia .. found near Luneburg in 
Germany, and known by the name of boracite. 1811 Pink- 


ERTON Petrad. |. 487 [Gypsum] contains. .in rare instances 
arragonite and boracite. 
Chem. 


+Bora‘cium. Obs. {f. Borax: cf. 
sodium, polassium, ctc.) The name at first given 
to Boron, when it was supposed to be a metal. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in PAdl. Trans. XCIX. 85 There is 
strong reason to consider the boracic basis as metallic. .and 
I venture to propose for it the name of doractium. 1812 — 
Chem, Philos. 245 The bodies .. are six, hydrogene, azote, 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and boracium or boron. 

Borage (bz'rédz). Forms: 5- borage, 6 bou- 
rage, 7 bourrage, 6-8 burrage, 7-8 borrage, 8 
burridge. [from incd.L. dorrdgo, or one of the 
Romanic forms: cf. F. bowrrache (also OF. bour- 
race), Pr. borrage, \t. borraggine, borrace, Sp. bor- 
raja, Pg. borragom ; in mod.L. bordgo; prob., ac- 
cording to Dicz, f. dorva, éurra ‘rough hair, short 
wool’ (cf. late L. durvva ‘a shaggy garment’, in 
refercnec to the roughness of the toliage.] 

1. A genus of plants, giving its name to a natural 
order (Boraginacew). spec. The common British 
specics (Lorago officinalis’, which has bright blue 
flowcrs, and stem and leaves covered with prickly 
hairs ; it was formerly much esteemed as a cordial, 
and is still largely used in making coo/ /ankard, 
claret cup, etc. 

(¢1265 Anglo-Norm., Voc. Wr.-Wilcker 557 Borago, burage.} 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum 47 Take most of cole, borage, persyk 
¢ 1500 Jo serve a Lord in Babees Bk. (1868) 370 Sawse hym 
with mustard, burage, suger. 1530 PAtsGr. 202/1 Burrage 


‘\bourage) herbe, dovrache. 1533 Etvot Cast. Helth (1541) 
29 Bourage eomforteth the harte, and maketh one merye. 


999 


1603 Hottanp (intarch's Mor. 644 Some there be, who put 
leaves of burrage iuto their wine. 1619 [’asguil’s Padin. 
(1877) 155 No fiery red-fae’d Claret attended with his Bor- 
rage. 1709 StEKLE Tatler No. 31 28 The same Effect as 
Burridge in the Glass when a Man is drinking. 1710 Sat- 
Mon //onseh. Comp. 45 Borrage is one of the four cordial 
flowers. 1842 Sir W. Ilookir Grit. Flora 225 Ikence the 
old Adage—‘I Borage always bring Courage’. 

2. Comb, and Altrib., as borage-seed, -watcr ; 
borage-wort, any boraginaceous plant. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 441 Sow here and there some Lorrage- 
seed. 1620 VENNER Via Necta vil, 125 Eaten with.. Borage- 
water and Sugar, 1882 Garden 22 July 60/1 A morbid craze 
for Borage-worts. ; 

Borage, aeeoee (bore:dziné'fas’, a. Aor. [f. 
mod.L. dorago, -dgin- BoraGe + -ackous.] Of or 
pertaining to the order Aoragirnacew: sce prec. 

Boragineous (bpradzin/os), 2. Hor. [f. as 
prec. + -Eous.] Of or pertaining to a tribe of the 
Boraginacer, called Boraginex, containing the 
typical genus Borago; also, loosely, = prec. 

Boral, var. of BoREL .Sc., an auger. 

Boras, obs. form of Borax. 

|| Bora‘sco, -a‘sque. Also bora‘sca, bor- 
rasque, burrasca. [Fr. bouwrrasgue, and Sp., Pg., 
Cat. borrasca, ad. It. burasca (Florio., burrasca 
(Baretti), according to Diez, augmentative of Bora.] 

A violent squall of wind. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies i. vii. 242 Whirlwinds, Hurri- 
canes, Borasques, Tornado, Tuffon. 1692 Sir T. Buount 
Ess. 143 You may see Vulcano’s, Hurricans and Borasco’s 
in him. 1849 J. A.Sr. Joun in Zast's Mag. XV1. 733 A 
borasco overtook them, 1850 /d:d. XVII. 28 The burrascas 
of the Mediterranean are often of short continuance. 1854 
Bapuam Halievt.g7 A mighty change. .might wind up the 
evening with a sudden borrasque. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Borasca, a storm, with thunder and lightning. 

|| Borassus (boresis). Bot. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
Bépagoos palm-fruit.] A genus of palms, includ- 
ing two species, of which &. flabeliiformis the 
Palmyra Palm, yields palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

1798 S. WitcockE Stavoriuns’ Voy. in Southey Compl. 
Bk, Ser. . (1849) 517 At Ceylon. .the leaves of the borassus 
palm tree. .are used instead of paper. 1878 H. M. STaNtey 
Dark Cont. 1. vi. 131 A forest of borassus palms. 


Borate (bo»reit). Chem. [f. Bor-oN + -aTE.] 
A salt of boric or boracic acid. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 179 Borate of lead. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 636 Borax, ae acid borate of sodium 


which exists in the water of certain lakes in central Asia. 

|| Bora‘to. Oés. Also 6 boratta. [app. a. It. 
duratio ‘sort of thin transparent cloth’.] A thin 
fabric: cf. Bout v.!, also BoLTER vé/. 56.1, BoLTING. 

1578 Aichmond. Wills (1853) 276, ix yeards of borato at 
ijs. vjd. a yeard. 1594 Buunpevit E-rerc. v. iii. (ed. 7) 533 
Taffaties, Borattas, Grograines. 1660 Act 12 Chas. [1/, iv. 
Sched., Boratoes or Bombasines—narrow, the single piece 
not above 1s yards. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (1754) 11. v. ix. 266/2 
Borratose, wrought with silk containing under twenty yards. 

Borax (boerazks). - Forms: 4-7 boras, 5-6 
borace, 6 borras, 7 baurac(h, boraxe,6— borax ; 
pl. (Obs. rare) boraces. [ME. bora's, a. OF. boras 
(dorras, bourras), ad, med.L. baurach, borac, bora- 


cum, and borax, borac-em, a. Arab. 3G $e variously 


pronounced éawrag, btirag, borag, prop. ’natron’, 
but also ‘borax’: referred by the lexicons to the 


Arab. 5,2 daraga to glisten, but prob. ad. Pers. oe 


birah borax. According to Léman introduced into 
the Komanic Iangs. about the 9the. Cf. Sp. dorrax 
(now written dorraj), mod.F. borax, It. borrace.) 

1. A native salt; the acid borate of sodium, or 
biborate of soda (Na, B,O,): having, when pure, 
the form of a transparent or whitish crystal, or 
white powder, but also imported as crude borax 
or tincal, a greenish mass greasy to the touch. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 630 Ther nas quyksilver, litarge, ne 
brimstone, Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 37 Borace, Borax. 1543 TRanERon WV igo's Chirure. 
(1586) 433 Boras, others write it Borax, and Plinie saith, 
that it 1s a liquor in pits. 1623 Cockeram, Boras, a white 
substance like rte sae wherewith goldsmiths solder gold 
and siluer. 1678 R. R{ussett) Geber i. ili. g Glass and 
boraces. 1684 Phil. Trans. X1V. 610 The other species (of 
Nitre) they term Baurac, which they used in seasoning their 
meat. 1810 Ilenry Elem. Chem, (1826) 1. 566 Tincal, which, 
when purified, becomes the refined borax ofthe shops. 1876 
Hartey J/at, Med. 157 Borax is supposed to have been 
the Chrysocolla of Pliny. 


2. Borax beads, beads made of borax, used 
in blowpipe analysis to distinguish the metallic 
oxides, and test minerals by the charactcristic 
colours which they give in the oxidizing and the 
reducing flame. 

Borbecu, obs. form of BarBecve. 

+ Bo'rborite. Os. [ad. L. Borborite, Gr. 
BopBopira, f. Gr. BopBop-os filth.] One of the 
names, or nick-names, given to certain Ophitic 
Gnostics, referring, according to Epiphanius, to 
their unclean living (but various other explanations 
are offered); in 160-17th c. uscd as a term of re- 
proach in the sense of ‘One who holds filthy or 
immoral doctrines’, and specifically applied to a 
branch of the Mennonites. 


BORDEAUX, 


1659 GaubEN Sears of Ch. 572 (1).) The whole Reformed 
Church of England .. torne and bespaitered by those Bor- 
borites, those uncleane Spirits, 1685 Baxter /uraphr. 
James v. 19 Borhorites or Gnosticks are not the less such 
for... being call’d Bishops, 1882 3Scuare tr. [lerzog's Encyel. 
Rel. Knowl, 1. 413 Borborites or Borborians. 

+ Borboro'logy. Ots. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-Aoyia discoursing ; sce -LoGy.] Filthy talk. 

1649 Tare Comm. £ pist.224 Shunne ohscene borborology, 
and filthy speeches. : 

Bo-rborygm. ? 0és. cxc. in Lat. fomn bor- 
borygmus. J/ed. [ultimately ad. Gr. BopBopuypos, 
f. BopBopu¢-ev to have a ruinbling in the bowels. 
In 16th c. F. dorborygme (Cotgr. -igme:.) 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Borborygm, » rumbling Noise in the 
Guts. 1794-6 I. Darwin Zon. (1801) II. 530 Hence the 
borborigini, or rumbling of the bowels. 1880 Beate Sight 
Aidan. 97 Borborygmi .. are a serious annoyance, 

Borch e, obs. Sc. var. of Borrow, a pledge, cte. 

Borclothe, variant of Boarp-cLotn, Ods. 

Bord, obs. form of Boarp. 

Bordage! bg-dedz). Feudal System. [a. OF. 
bordage (still in Tocal use in France’, = med.L. 
borddgtium, {. OF. borde, med.L. borda cot + -AGE: 
sce Borpak. ‘lrroncously connected in Eng. dic- 
tionaries, from Manley and Blount downwards, 
with Jord ‘table’, but clearly explained and illus- 
trated by Du Cange, andin I‘rench use by Godefroy.) } 

The tenure by which a bordar held his cot at the 
will of his lord; the services due from a bordar. 
(As an Eng. word only in modern historians.) 

41300 Coust. de Norm. 1. iii. 15:)u Cange) Tenure par bor- 
dage, si est comme aucune borde [leler edd. add loge ou 
maison] est baillie A aucun pour fere les vils services son 
Seignor ; ne poet lomme cel fiement ne vendre, ne engagier 
ne donner, ct de ¢’en n’est pas homage fet. 1664 SrPELMAN 
Gloss. s.v. Bordarii, Bordage. 1771 Avtig. Sarisb. 29 From 
the Grand Customer of Normandy we learn, that Bordage 
was a base tenure, where such a house or cottage was 
obliged to thresh, draw water, grind corn, and do such 
other servile work. 

Bordage? bjsdidz. fa. F. dordage, f. bord 
side, dorder to border.) 

1. Naw. ‘The planking on a ship’s side.’ od. 
Diels. 

2. That which forms the border of anything. 

1860 Sir W. Locan in Borthwick Brit. Amer. Reader 149 
When forced into a narrow part of the channel, the lateral 
pressure it (the ice] there exerts drives the bordage up the 
banks, where it sometimes accumulates to the height of 
from forty to fifty feet. 


+ Bord Alexander. 0és. Also 4-5 burd, 
boord.e, borde. <A kind of striped silk: sce 
ALEXANDER. 

1392 in Beck Drafer’s Dict. s.v. Alexander, In 1392 
Richard Beardsall left as a legacy a piece of burd Alysaun- 
der. 1440 in Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) 184, Vj autere towells 
of lynen Clothe .. the vth with a frountere of boorde Ali- 
sandre. 1482 Marc. Pasron Idd in Lett. 111. 286 The 
hole bedde of borde alisaundre. 1503 IV1// of Gaynesford 
(Somerset Ho.), Wt celer & tester of borde alisaundre. 

Bordall, Bordalour, Sc. var. of BORDEL, -ER. 

+ Bord-and-cord. Ods. [perh. f. bord, Boary 
‘side, border’, and Corn.] An obsolete game played 
with a ball by five on each side. 

1591 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. HA. 117 In this square 
they (stript out of their dubletts) played, five to five, with 
the hand ball, at bord and cord (as they tearme it). 

Bordar (bj:idai1. Feudal System. Also g 
border. [mod. ad. med.L. dordarius cottager, f. 
med.L. dorda (Pr., Cat. dorda. ¥. borde hut, cot- 
tage, referred by Dicz to Teut. dord neuter, 
‘wooden board’, etc. (The OF. was dordter.) 

(Uhe actual history of the sense which dorda has taken 
in Romanic, and of its fem. gender, is still wanting , one 
night conjecture a neuter plural dor/a ‘thing of boards” 
taken as a feminine sing.)] 

A villein of the lowest rank, who held a cottage 
at his lord’s pleasure, for which he rendered menial 
service ; a cottier. (As an English word, found 
only in modem historians: the L. dordari? is a 
regular term of Domesday Book.) 

(1087 Domesday Bk. , Middlesex, St. Petrus Stanes, Etxxxvi 
bordarii de iii hidis, et iv bordarii de xl acris, . et xii servi. 
1670 Biount Law Dict., Bordarit seu Bordmannt, often 
occur in Domesday; by some esteemed to be Bores, Hus- 
bandmen, or Cotagers; which are there always put after 
Villains.) 1776 Strutt Horda Angrl-Cyn. I. 16 The 
military tenants and socinen had their labourers and de- 
pendants, as bordars. 1809 Bawven tr. Domesday Bk. 11 
The King has now there five villanes and three bordars 
with two ploughs. 1861 PEARson Early & Wid. Ages Eng. 
268 Of these (the semi-servile), villeins, borders, or cottiers, 
make up the mass, about 200,000 in all. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. v. § 4. 238 The cottar, the bordar, and’ the labourer 
were bound to aid in the work of the hoins: farm. 

+Bord(e. Obs. Thieves’ cant. [ta transf. use 
of bord, Boarp ‘shield’.] <A shilling. 

1567 Harman Caveat 85 Bouse there a bord. drinke there 
a shyllinge. 1611 Drexker Avar. Girle Wks. 1873 IPI. 219 
My Lord Noland . bestowes vpon you two, two boordes 
and ahalfe 1688 R. Homme 4 yvory in. ii. § 68 ‘Cant Voc. 
Borde, ashilling. /falfa Borde, six-pence. 

Borde, obs. f. Boarp, and var. of Bourn, Ods. 

Bordeaux (bpidov. Also 6- Burdeux, Sv. 
Burdeous, 7 Burdeaux, 7-' Bourdeaux. A 
city in the south of France ; hencc, the wine made 


BORDEL. 


there, claret. + Bordeaux hammer (humorous): a 
vinous headache. 

[1483 Cath. Angi. 48 Burdus [Burdeus}, c/ustas est, burdi- 
gallus.) ¢1§70 Leg. BA, St. Andrews in Scot, Poems 16th C. 
(1801) I]. 342 His contagious stomack Was sa owersett with 
Burdeous drummake. 1576 Newton tr. Lemnte's Complex. 
(1633) 94 A Burdeaux hammer beating in his head. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen. 1V,11. iv.69 There’s a whole Marchants Ven- 
ture of Burdeux-Stuffe in him. 1714 Manxvevitte Fad. Bees 
(1725) 1. 260 He could content himself with plain Bourdeaux, 
if it had a good body. 1836 Marrvat 7/ree Cutt. iti, Don't 
go abroad to drink sour wine, because they call it Bordeaux, 

+ Bo'rdel. Oés. Forms: 4-9 bordel, (4 ? bor- 
deal), 5-7 bordell, 5 bordele, bourdel(i, bor- 
dyl(le, burdell, 6 Sc. bo(i)rdall, 8 bourdel. 
[a. OF. borde/ ‘cabin, hut, brothel’, corresp. to 
Pr. bordel, Sp. durdel, It. bordello, med.L. bor- 
dellius, -um, dim. of late L. dorda (tor of *bordum): 
see Borpar. (Now superseded by drvothel, which 
has no etymological connexion with it.)] 

1. A house of prostitution, a brothel. 

er3z05 St. Lucy 92 in ££. P. (1862) 104 Oper to comun 
bordel beo ilad ober ibore. ¢1386 CHaucer Pers. T. » 811 
Harlottis, that haunten bordels of these foule wommen. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 84/2, I wente tothe bourdel. 1535 
Stewart Cro. Scot. 111.ag6 Semdill in the kirk and richt 
oft in the bordell. ¢1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855) 79 
To make a Bordell of my Masters house. a1722 Mes. 
CEentLivre .Warflot u.1.153 Egad, maybe it is some private 
Bourdel. 1828 Scott F. J/. Perth viii, As if they were in 
a bordel at Paris, 1850 CartyLe Latt.-day Pamiph. viii, 
That this universe..was a Cookery-shop and Bordel. 

b. Prostitution, fornication. [Cf. OF. fazre 
bordel de.) 

1382 Wycuir Lev. xix. 29 Ne putt thow thi dou3ter to 
bordel. 1393 Gower Co. II. 162 All his rent In wine and 
bordel he despent. ¢1440 Gesta Kon. (1879) 220. 

2. A worthless fellow, a good - for - nothing. 
(Erroncously used for BRoTHEL 1, as on the other 
hand érothel has taken the place of BorDEL in 


sense I.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 104 He drof and chased out of the 
hoost moo than two thousand bourdellys. 

3. Attrib. and Comb., as bordel woman, house. 

1382 Wyciir Baruch vi. 11 Of it thei 3euen to pute in 
bordel house, and ournen hooris. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. 
?902 Commune bordeal womman. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cxcvii. 175 Holy chirche tho had no more reuerence 
than it had ben a bordelhows. 1541 Exyot /omage Govt. 
‘1549) 6 In common baines and bordell houses. 

{| Chatterton (misled by Kersey: cf. Phillips 1706) 
took bordel in the OF. sense of ‘cot’. 

@ 1780 CHATTERTON H’ks. (ed. Skeati I. 203 Would’st thou 
ken Nature in her better part? Goe, searche the logges and 
bordels of the hynde. 

+Bordeler. Ovs. Also 4 bordiller, Sc. 
bordalourje, 6 Sc. bordellar. fa. AF. bordeler 

= OF. bordelier, f. bordel see prec.] A brothel- 
keeper; ?a frequenter of brothels. 

¢1375? Barsour St. Cristofore 456 Pai ware bordalouris 


parfyt. 1393 Gower Coxf III] 322 He.. to the bordeler 
her solde. c¢1q400 Rom, Rose 7036 Other bawdes or bor- 
dillers. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 165 Fidlaris, 


bordellaris, makerellis..and siclike men of vile estimatioun. 

+ Bordello. Oés. Also 6-8 burdelo. [a. It. 
bordello: see BORDEL.] = BORDEL, 

1598 3. Jonson £v. Man in Hunt... ti, From the Bur- 
dello, it might come as well. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. 
Wks. 1738 1. 109 Proceed now to the afternoon; in Play- 
houses, he says, and the Bordelloes. 
(1872) IV. 23. 1794 Mattias Purs. Lit. (1798) 69 The 
stews and hordellos of Grecian and Roman antiquity. 

+ Bordelry. O¢s. rare. [see -Ry.] = BoRDEL. 

1440 Wyciir Naond, xxv. 8 (WSS. 1,8.) He entride aftir 
the man of Israel in to the bordelrie [1388 hoore hows; 
Vulg. 2upfanar}. 

Border bf1da1), 5d. Forms: 4-7 bordure, § 
bordur, (bordeure), 5- border. Also § bourder, 
-ur, bordore, bowerdur, bordeure, 6 bordre ; 
Se. bordour, -ar. [MI. dordure,a. OF. bordure, 
earlier dordetire, corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. borda- 
dura, It. and late L. dordatura ‘edging’, f. *bord- 
are (It., Sp. dordar, I. border) to edge or border, 
f. bordus (It., Sp. bordo, Fr. bord) ‘side, edge, 
border’, a. Teut. Jord ‘side’: see Boarp sé. As 
in some other words the ME. termination -zexe 
has been weakened through -zr to -ev, thus dis- 
guising the ctymology: thc earlier BorpDURE (in 
Caxton dordeure) is rctained in Heraldry.] 

1. A side, cdge, brink, or margin; a limit, or 
boundary; the part of anything lying along its 
boundary or outline. 

1391 CHaucer Asfro/. 1. 4 A lyne, that cometh .. down 
tothe nethereste bordure. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1598 Bigget 
in bourders of the stretes. ¢ 1430 Sy7 Gener. 4076 With riche 
stoones in the hourdure. 1563 Hy.t Art Garden. (1593) 14 
The borders or edges of beddes. 1570 Bintincstey Axuclid 
1, vi. 2 The endes, limites, or borders of a lyne, are pointes. 
1§80 Barer Aly. 1B 943 The borders and endes ofones heare 
of his head, 1611 Binre £x. xix. 12 That ye goe not vp 
into the mount, or touch the border of it. @181z9 Hoc 
Hawick Comimon-riding Song ix, Down by ‘Teviot’s flowery 
border. 1860 Tyxwat Glac. u. § 8. 263 The glacier is.. 
loaded along its borders with the ruins of the mountains, 

2. The district lying along the edge of a country 
or territory, a frontier; #/. the marches, the border 
districts. 


1719 D'Urrey Pills 
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c1400 Destr. Troy 12861 There come. .firo the bowerdurs 
aboute.. Pilours and plodders. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xii, 31 See..that the frontyers and borders be wel garnys- 
shed. 1494 Fasyan v1. clxxiii. 169 An host of the men of 
Mercya, and the border there aboute. r580 ¥rv/s. He. 
Commons 1. 125 A Bill touching the Fortifying of the 
Borders towards Scotland. 
Though Heav’n be shut .. this place may lye expos’d The 
utmost border of his kingdom. 1805 SoutHey Madoc in W. 
x, Wolves of war, They kept their border well. 1844 
H. H. Witson Brit. {udia 11.80 The Gorkhas ravaged the 
borders almost in sight of them. 

b. The boundary line which separates one 
country from another, the frontier line. Ox the 
border: on or close to this line, on either side; 
hence, in the border district. Ox the borders of 

Wales): close to, the frontier of (Wales). Over 
the border : across the frontier line. 

1535 CoveRDALE Yost. xv. 6 The border northwarde, is 
from the see coast..and goeth vp vnto Beth Hagla. rssz 
Lynpesay Jlonarche 1v. 5904 Thay sall dwell on the bordour 
Off Hell. 1665-9 Boye Occas. Refi... vii. (1675) 211 Upon 
the Borders of two Hostile Nations. 1703 Kirkton Life 
IWelsh (1845) 1 He joined the thieves on the English Border. 
1732 De Fok, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 111. ii. 254, 1 am 
now on the Borders of Scotland. 1815 Excycl. Brit. ied. 3) 
III. 588 Berwick-upon-T weed, is a town on the border of 
England and Scotland, and a county of itself. 1867 BAKER 
Nile Tribut. viii. 181 He takes refuge over the border. 1876 
Green Short Hist, v.(1884) 79 Their inhabitants slain or 
driven over the Scotch border. i 

ce. With various prepositions, e.g. wethz, r1, 
out of, and in other connexions, dorders is equiva- 
lent to ‘territories, dominions, limits’. (L. fives.) 

¢1428 Wyntoun Cron. vi. x. 131 Wyth-in pe Bordwrys 
of Ingland. 1535 CoverDALE x. xxxiv.24 Whan I shal 
..enlarge thy borders, 1552 Ase. HAmiLTON Catech. 35, 
I sall gif peace to all your bordouris [7% fixébus vestris]. 
1563-87 Foxe 4. & Al. 1. 251 He refused to meet us in the 
borders of the King. 1607 Topsett Four-f. Beasts 140 A 
beggerly Beast brought out of barbarous borders. 1611 
Biste Dezt. xii. 20 When the Lord thy God shall enlarge 
thy border [Coverp. bordes]. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of 
Tyze iii. 60 No man in our borders is rich enough. 1837 
WrerorbD Hy,‘ Lord, while for ald’,O guard our shores 
from every foe, With peace our borders bless. 

5. spec. a. (Eng. and Sc. Hist.) The Border, the 
Borders: the boundary between England and 
Scotland ; the district adjoining this boundary on 
both sides; the English and Scottish border-land. 
‘The term appears to have been first established 
in Scotland, where the English border, being the 
only one it has, was emphatically the border.) 

1535 STEwarT Cron, Scot. 11. 471 Gif thift or reif wes maid 
vpon the bordour. ¢1536 Lynpesay Comp/. 384 Baith throw 
the helandand the bordour. 1601 Act 43 Eliz. xiii, Pream., 
To pay.. Black-mail unto divers and sundry inhabiting upon 
or near the Borders. 1663 Lamont Diary (1810) 207 A stu- 
dent of philosophie in St. Andrews, went away with one 
Agnes Allane .. to the border, to be married at the halfe 
marke church. 1732 De Foe, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 1V. 

‘ii. 61 Laws relating to the Borders. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. 
Jr. Mountains (1809) 1.89 Mr. Gray is a native of the border. 
1808 Scott Alarm. v. xii, Through all the wide Border 
his steed was the best. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. i. 14 All 
the way from the border to the Highland line. 1881 J. Rus- 
SELL Haigs v.104 Like his neighbour chiefs on the Borders. 

b. attri, Of or pertaining to the Border. 

1599 Jas. I. BaotA. Awpov in Chambers Life Fas. /. (1830) 
I. viii. 232 Any Hieland or Border thieves. 1799 Worpsw. 
Fountain iii, Some old border-song or catch. 1805 ScoTT 
Last Alinstr. Introd. 8 The last of all the Bards was he Who 
sung of Border chivalry. /é/d. 11. iv. zofe, An emphatic 
Border motto, Thou shalt want ere I want. 1869 BucKLe 
Civélis. VI. iii. 117 He summoned .. the border barons. 
1881 J. Russert Haigs v. 105 With the true old Border 
instinct, bringing off whatever was transportable on its 
own four feet. 

ce. In & S.: The line or frontier between the 
occupied and unoccupied parts of the country, the 
frontier of civilization. Also a¢trid. 

1827 F, Cooper Prairie 1. ii. 33 The indirect manner so 
much in use by the border inhabitants, 1863 W. PHittirs 
Speeches xvii. 372 He put a guard at every Border-ruffian’s 
door. 1863 77s7zes 10 Apr., The Border ruffianism of Kansas. 
1870 R. Pumretty Across Amer. & Asta i.1 A horder 
bully, armed with revolver, knife, and rifle. 

4. A strip of ground ina garden, forming a fringe 
to the general area, often reserved for flowers ; 
distinguished from éeds, or flower-plots formed 
in the area. Also a¢trié., as in a hardy border 
plant, useful border annuals. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 329 [The bourderis about abasshet with 
leuys]. 1590 SreNSER Jfuiofot. 170 He .. doth flie, From 
bed to bed, from one to other border. 1632 G. Herpert 
Temple, Sunday iv, The fruitfull beds & borders In Gods 
rich garden. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 161 P 2 A wonderful 
Profusion of Flowers .. without being disposed into regular 
Borders and Parterres. 1796 C. MarsHALL Garden. xx. (1813) 
409 Annuals, tender sorts, pot & plant out into the borders. 
1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Campanula, All the species.. are 
well adapted for decorating flower-borders. 

5. A defined edging, of distinct material, colour, 
shape, pattern, or ornamentation, inade or fixed 
along the margin of anything. (With many spe- 
cific applications in arts and mantifactures.) 

¢ 1400 Desty. Troy 1652 The windowes .. worthely wroght 
-. The bases & bourdurs all of bright perle. ¢1420 Anturs 
of Arth.xxx, With a hordurahoute alle of brent gold. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 1v. i, The bordeure about is hygher than 
the squarenes of the poyntes. 1611 Biatr (x. xxv. 25 Thou 
shalt make vnto it a border of an hand bredth round about. 


1667 Mitton J. ZL. u. 361. 
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1659 LEAK Water-Wks. 22 There must be also the border 
PQ Soldered upon the Vessel. 1854 Owen in Cire. Se. 
(c. 1865) II. 66/2 The thickened external border. . perforated 
for the Iodgment of the teeth, is the ‘alveolar border’. 
1876 GwiLt Archit. Gloss., Border, a piece of wood put 
round the upper edges of anything, either for use or orna- 
ment. Such are the three pieces of wood .. which are 
mitred together round the slab of a chimney. Zod. This 
carpet would Iook better with a border. The newspapers 
appeared with black borders in sign of mourning. 
b. spec. A piece of ornamental work round the 

edge of a garment, cap, etc. 
¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth, 1. i. 6 In be neberest[e] hem or 
bordure of pese clopes. 1632 Massincer City Mad. 1. iv, 
You wore..A velvet hood, rich borders, & sometimes A 
dainty miniver cap. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xii, Up to the 
very border of her cap. 1854 Mrs. Gasket North & S. i, 
Indian shawls, Delhi? with the lovely little borders? 

+6. A plait or braid of hair (natural or otherwise) 


worn round the forehead or temples. Oés. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny I. 559 Corne .. beareth the graines 
arranged spikewise, and as if they were plaited and braided 
like a border of haire. 1656 Artzf, Handsomeness 59 [They] 
admit not onely borders of forain haire, but full and fair 
peruques. 1663 Pepys Diary g May, I did try two or three 
borders & perriwigs, meaning to wear one. 1865 Art ¥rn/. 
No. 321. 91/2 The old lady's ‘ borders’ and ribbons. 


7. Bot. The expanded portion at the top of a 
tubular flower. 


1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. 1.6 The Primrose, the flat 
portion of which is called the border. 


8. 7/. Small portions of the scenery in a theatre 
forming the side wings. 

1881 L. WaGNer Pantontimes 57 The flymen, whose .. 
business it is to draw up, and lower the scenes and borders. 

9. Hydraulic Engineering. (See quot.) 

1847 J. Dwyer Hydraulic Engineer, 29 The Border of 
a river, canal, etc. is the sum of the sides and bottom, or 
it is the perimeter in contact with the water, 

10. jig. A limit, boundary, ‘verge’. (Trans- 
ferred from place to time and abstract things.) 

1728 YounG Love Fame v. (1757)137 On the borders of 
threescore. 1747 Hervey Medit. § Contempl. (1818) 211 A 
person who walks on the borders of eternity. «1783 H. 
Wacpote Alem. Geo. (11, (1845) 1. iv. 52 He affected anim- 
partiality that by turns Ied hin: to the borders of insincerity 
and contradiction. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1. 72 Beyond 
the rigid border of the science. 

V1. Attrib. and Comd., as border-flower, -ground, 
-mark, -plant, -stone, -world. (See also sense 3 b.) 

1831 GLienny Handbk. Fl.-Gard. 12 It is only the mass 
of flowers..that makes it tolerable as a *border-flower. 
1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1.191 A *border-ground between 
philosophy and politics, 1613 M. Riptey Wagn. Bodies 28 
That divideth the North-part .. from the South part, as by 
a *border-marke. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems II. 18 The 
grey *border-stone that is wist To dilate and assumea wild 
shape in the mist. 1878 Geo. Eriot Coll. Breakf. P. 833 
That *border-world Of dozing ere the sense is fully locked. 


12. Special comb.: border-house, a Border 
tower, a peel; border-man, one who dwells on 
the border of a country, = BORDERER; border 
marriage, see MARRIAGE; border-pile (Aya. 
Engineering), an exterior pile of a coffer-dam ; 
Border-pricker, -rider, a mounted freebooter 
or ‘thief’ living on the Border of England and 
Scotland; border-service, military service in de- 
fending a frontier; Border-side, the district about 
the Border (cf. covsntry-stde) ; border-stone, (a.) 
a stone marking a boundary; (4.) a curbstone; 
Border-warden, Warden of the Marches (of 
England and Scotland) ; Border-warrant, a writ 
issued on one side of the Scottish Border for the 


apprehension of a person on the other side. 

1792 PENNANT Tors Scot/,(1790) 90 The castle is no more 
than a square tower or *border-house. 1620 W. Scot Afo/. 
Narr. (1846) 82 The wyid *bordermen stood in .. awe of 
the Presbyteries excommunication. 1827 F. Cooper Prairie 
I. ii. 29 A border man .. is seldom deficient in the virtue of 
hospitality. 1865 Grote Plato I. xix. 557 The border-men 
between philosophy and politics. 1820 Scotr A/onast. xvi, 
With two * Border-prickers, as they are called, for my guides. 
— Abbot ii, 1 have no home. .it was burnt by your * Border- 
riders. 1707 Addr. fr. Cumberland in Lond, Gaz. No. 4334/2 
There is, now .. no Black Mail to be paid .. no *Border- 
Service. 21700 Ballad ‘ Johnie Armstrang’ xiv, Lang 
mayst thou dwell on the “Border-Syde. 1805 Scott Last 
Alinstr. 1. xxiv, And burn and spoil the Border-side. 18z0 
— Monast. xxxiv, A *Border-warden, he will be eager to 
ride in Scotland. 1816 -- Avtig, xxxix, There’s *Border- 
warrants too in the south country, unco rash uncanny 


things. 
Border (bfda1), v. Also 6 boorder, Sc. 


bordor, -dour. See also BorpurEv. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To put a border or edging to. Also fig. 

¢1qgoo Maunpev. xxvii. 276 His throne .. bordured with 
Gold. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1666 A tabill .. Bourdurt about 
all with bright Aumbur. 1530 Patsor. 460/2, I wyll 
border my kote with blacke velvet. 1731 Swirt Strephon 
& C, Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 152 His night-cap border’d round 
with lace. a 1813 A, Witson A mer, Blue- Bird, Your walks 
border up, sow and plant at your leisure. 


2. To form a border or boundary to; to bound. 

1570 BittincsLey Exclid x1. def. xvi. 317 A Pyramis is ter- 
nated and bordered with diuers superficieces. 1590 GREENE 
Orl, Fur (1599) 21 Those trees that border in those walkes. 
¢€1750 SUNSTONE Elegies xv. 63 Those wholesome sweets 
that border Virtue’s way. 1807 Sir R. Witson in Life (1862) 
II. viii. 333 The fields are bordered by large forests. 1859 
Reeve Srittany 293 A low granite wall borders the road. 


BORDERED. 
+b. fig. To kcep within bounds, confine, limit. 


1605 Suaxs. Lear w. ii. 33 That nature, which contemns 
its origin, Cannot be border’d certain in itself. 

3. To lie on the borders of, lie next, adjoin. 

1649 SEvDEN Laws Eng. 1. xxviil. (1739) 45 The most 
ancient that bordered the Britons. 1830 Lynx /’réxc. Geol, 
(1875) II. 111. xli, 420 Lands bordering the Mediterranean, 
1837 Lytton Athens 11. 120 [They] wore the same armour 
as the Indians whom they bordered. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. iv.(1856)29 The great counter-current, which. . borders 
the Gulf Stream. 

4. intr. To lie on the border, be contiguous ov, 
upon, (with, by, unto, obs.). 

3535 CoverDALe Yosh. xv. 8 The mount .. that borderth 
on the edge of the valley of Raphaim. 1563 /fom#lies 11. 
Rogation Wk, 1v. Our neighbours bordering about us. 
1604 T. WriGHt Passions i. ii, 82 Kuery moderat passton 
bordureth betwixt two extreames. 1605 VERSTEGAN Dec, [1+ 
tell, v. (1628) 152 Ihe Gaules did anciently border all along 
on the west side of the Germans. 1645 RuTHERFORD 7ryad 
& Tri, Faith 1845) 62 It is good to border with Christ, & 
to be near-hand to him. 1786 W. Tuiomson Watson's Philip 
711, (1839) 311 An island fordesiag upon Istria. 1841 Et- 
PHINSTONE //ist. /ud. 1. 361 Hill tribes, bordering on culti- 
vated countries. 

fig. Zo border on or upon: to approach 
closely in character, resemble closely, verge on. 

1694 Tittotson Wks. 1728 I. 33 Wit which borders upon 
profaneness. 19771 Yuntus Lett. |. 261 A kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty. 1793 Burke Rem. J'olicy 
Allies Wks. VII. 122 A degree of indigence at times border- 
ing on beggary. 1839 H. L. Anperson //atleyd. Observer 
i. 18 This bers on the common-place. 

+ 6. To broider, to braid. (Cf. dxoder, BroiDER, 
also BorDER sé, 6.) Ods. 

1585 App. SanDys Sev. (1841) 310 The hair .. had been 
coloured, pleated, and bordered. 

+ 7. ¢rans. To cut up (a pasty). Obs. 

1513 Bh. Keruynge in Basees Bh. (1868) 265 Termes of a 
Kerver, Border that pasty. 1864 Ainswortu Tower of Lond, 
412 In the old terms of his art, he .. bordered the venison 
pasty, tranched the sturgeon. 

Border, variant of BorpAr, and BourDER, Oés. 

Bordered (bp-idaid’, sf/.a. [f. BordEr v. and 
s6.+-ED!.] Having a border, edged, fringed, etc. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 3039 Hir ene .. Serklyt with heris .. 
borduret full clene. 1509 Hawes Past. /’leas, xxu. ii, A 
pavilyon .. Of grene sarcenet bordered with golde. 1608 
Jas. I. Let. in Chambers £1/¢ (1830) II. vi. 179 A new jerkin 
well bordered. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. ii. 11 Papers, 
all bordered with black. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 214 
Beak as long as the bordered Fai, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
23 One form of internal thickening ..common in wood- 
cells and vessels, viz. the formation of Bordered Pits. 

Borderer (bf'1dara1). Also 6 (bortherer), Sc. 
borderar, bourdurer, 7 bordurer, -drer. [f. Bor- 
DER v. and s6.+ -ER!: with sense cf. Lomzdoner.] 

1. One who dwells near the border of a country 
or district ; sfec. one who dwells near the border 
of England and Scotland. 

1494 FABYAN Vil. Ccxxxvi. 274 A great parte of Northum. 
berlonde, the whiche he hadde wonne from the borderers. 
1§13 Br. RutHate ¢o Wolsey in Nat, MSS. 11. 8 [They] 
dare not trust the borderers which be falser than Scottes, 
and have doon mor harme at this tyme to our folkes. 1599 
Suaks. Hen. V, 1. ti. 142 A Wall sufficient to defend Our 
in-land from the pilfering Borderers. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. uw. vi, Stern was the dint the Borderer lent. 1839 
StoneHouse A-rholme 63 Inhabitants of the Isle, or 
Borderers, as they are termed in the Inquisition of 1607. 
1884 Maxnch, Exam. 10 Dec. 5/1 Before the Bill passed, 
these borderers belonged to the county and had no votes. 

2. One who dwells in a district bordcring upon 
another; one who borders 0 or dwells close ¢o or 
éy (a regica or its inhabitants) ; a next neighbour. 
Formerly also said of a country. 

1538 Letanb /¢i#, 1V. 57 One Inon a Walsch man, Bor- 
derer vnto Hym. 1579 Fenton Guicctard, Ep. Ded., Al 
your neighbours and borderers. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biond?s Eromena 113 The former {Corsica] being so neere 
a borderer to the latter [Sardegna], as they almost joyne. 
1649 SELDEN Laws /g.1. iv. (1739) 9 Borderers upon the 
Roman world. 1776GisBox Decl, & #. 1. 224 The borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube. c18s4 Stancey Sinai § Pad. 
ili. no 164 Nabal..was a borderer on the wilderness. 

DS 

21637 B. Joxson Discov. (L.) The poet is the nearest bor- 
derer upon the orator. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 
II. xlvi. 344 Pride and meanness .. are .. close borderers on 
each other. 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram, Lit. 31 Borderers 
on the savage state. 1858 GLapstone /fomer III]. 283 We 
keep the Phwacians .. as borderers between the world of 
Greek experience, and the world of fable. 

3. One who makes borders or bordering. Bfack- 
borderer : one who makes black-edged paper. 

1880 Daily Tel. 9 Jan. Advt., Black Borderer wanted. 
1881 Glasgow Trades Direct. 806/1 Black Borderers. 

4. = Borbar. 

1971 Axntig. Sarisb. 29 A hide and half of land, and the 
land of one borderer, in the same Town. 


Bordering (bf-1darin), vé/. 56. [f. Borver v,.] 
1. a. The state of being on the border of, or 
close to, anything. b. The action of making a 
border to; an edging ; = Borper. 

1530 PAtsGR. 200/1 Bordering of a garment, dr0devre, 
1580 HottyBanp Jreas. Hr. Tong, Abordement, an arriving 
or bordering. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1, xxi. § 27, The 
figurings and chasings and borderings of a dress. 1862 
M. Horkins Hawast 71 A kerb or bordering of stones. 

2. attrib. and in covid.. as bordering-wax, a 
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composition used to forin a border to keep in the 
acid employed to bite into a plate for engraving. 

1878 Sara in Gintl. lag. May 561 Bordering-wax is 
softened in warm water until it is thoroughly ductile, 

Bordering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 

1. That borders upon; adjoining, neighbouring, 
on the border ; also fig. 

1530 Parser. 306/2 Bordring to the seesyde, marftarn. 
1sgo Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 35 Daughter I am vnto a 
bordering Swaine, That tend iny flockes within these groues, 
1631 GouGE Gad’s Arrows 1.§70. 177 A plague .. fell upon 
Bizantium and the bordering places. 1848 Macautay /Zés¢. 
Zing. 1.42 The bordering states must imitate the example. 

2. That borders, forms a border, or encloses. 

1677 Hace Prim, Orig, Ma. vn. iv. 163 The bordering 
Mountains of China. 1711 Gay Kuval Sports 1, i. 259 
The bord’ring reeds O'erlook the muddy stream. 1861 Guo, 
Entot Sélas M/. 12 A mancould cross the bordering heights. 

3. Of or pertaining to a border district. 

1612 Davies Why /reland (1747) 41 They made only a bor- 
dering war upon the Irish, 1617 Moryson /¢22. 111, 111, iv. 
155 Sent from the governor of Berwick about bordering 
affairs. 1724 Ramsay Ever-Green, Johnie Armstrong note, 
Taking much Plunder in the bordering Parts. 

Borderism. rare. [f. BorpER sd. + -1sy.J 
Words or behaviour characteristic of the Border. 

1839 LockHart Scott x. 227 The burst of genuine Bor- 
derism. 

Bo‘rder-la:nd. (Also as oneand as two words.) 

1. A land or district on or near the border be- 
tween two countries or districts ; particularly the 
border district between England and Scotland. 

1813 Hocc Queen's !Vake, Leyden came from Border land. 
1849 Grote Greece u. lv, A neutral strip of borderland. 
1876 Green Short //ist. iv. § 1 (1882) 158 Offa tore from 
Wales the border land between the Severn and the Wye. 

2. fig. 

1823 Lams Edéa Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 88 Between the affirm- 
ative and the negative there is no border-land with him. 
1863 Lonar. Wayside Ju Prel. 132 The twilight that sur- 
rounds The border-land of old romance. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 370 That borderland between fact and fiction, 

Borderless (bpidaileés),a. [f. BorDER + -LESS.] 
Without a border. 

1611 Cotcr., /uterminant, boundlesse, borderlesse, vn- 
certaine. 1859 Gro. E1tot A. Bed? 11. 377 Her white bor- 
derless cap. 1872 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 281 On the pitiless 
waves of a borderless sea. 

[Bord-halfpenny: see BURGHALPENNY.] 

Bordiller, variant of BorDELER, Oés. 

Bordis, variant of Bourpise, Oés., tilting. 

+ Bord-land. 06s. /eudal Syst. [Explained in 
the 13th ce. as f. OF. dord a table + LAND: but prob. 
really land held by a Borbar in dordage tenure.] 

¢12g0 Bracton iv. 19 (ed. Twiss) Est autem dominicum 
quod quis habet ad mensam suam et proprie, sicut sunt Bord- 
landes Anglice. 1610 Fotkincuam Aré of Survey ui. v. 73 
These Demesnes were called of the Saxons. .Inlandt (and 
by Bracton..Bord-lands’. 1664 Sretman Gloss., Bordlands 
terrae dominicales, {So iv Brounr; and in later Dicts.] 

+ Bord-lode. Os. Feudal Syst. [Explained 
by Du Cange as f. dord Boarp + Love leading, 
conveyance: but prob. some service due by the 
BorpDaR.] ‘A Service required of the Tenants, 
to carry Timber out of the Woods of the Lord to 
his House.’ Bailey 1721. (From Du Cange, who 
cites it from Chrox. IF71. Thorn. anno 1364.) 


+Bordman. Obs. Feudal Syst, [Found in 
early times, only in the latinized form éordmannus, 
bordimannus, asa synonym of borddrius, see Bor- 
pDaR.] A bordar, or tenant in bordage, a cottier. 

1087 Domesday (in Du Cange) In dominio est una caru- 
cata, et xxv villani, et xxxiii_ bordmanni, cum iv carucatus. 
— Rental of Havering atte Bowre (Spelm.) Bordimanni, 
qui omnes tunc fuerunt bassa@ tenura. [In mod. Dicts. 
(erroneously explained). ] 


Bordon, -un, obs. f. BURDEN; var. of BouRDON. 

Bordour, bordre, obs. forms of BoRDER. 

Bordrage, var. Boprace, Ods., hostile incursion. 

+ Bordrie. Os. prob. = F. broderie, broderie 
de sote silken embroidery or embroidered work. 
(It can hardly be = dazwdry, Batpitic.) 

1696 Avprey .Vésc. 216 (D.) The meeting of the gentry .. 
in the fields or forests, with their hawks and hounds, with 
their bugle-horns, in silken bordries. 

Bordure (bg:iditu). [The earlicr form of 
Borpber, F. dordure, OF. bordeure.] 

1, Her. ‘A Bearing that gocs all round, and 
parallel to the boundary of the Escutcheon, in 
form of a hem, and always contains a fifth part of 
the Field in breadth.’ Porny “dm. Her. 17387. 

1460 /.ydeans Disc. 858 He bar the scheld of goules.. 
Of gold was the bordure. 1592 Wrrtey Armorte 86 Three 
rundels..In sable bordure deepely ingreled. 1610 Guit.tim 
lleraldry 1. v. (1660) 30 This term Exfoyre is proper to all 
bordures charged with dead things. 1763 Art. Mag. IV. 
527 Sable, an eagte displayed, ermine, within a bordure, 
argent. 1864 Boutet. Heraldry, //ist. & /'op, xiv. 163 The 
bordure of Holland is blazoned without any dimidiation. 

2.= Borner. (An occasional variant.) 

1664 Everyn Aad. Hort.(1729) 199 In such Bordures.. 
plant neither Herbs nor Flowers. 1693 — De fa Quént. 
Compl. Gard. Gloss., Bordures or Borders is aterm likewise 
used for Herbs commonly planted in Borders. a 1695 Woop 
Life (1848) 295 note, I have here printed my epistle with a 


BORE. 


bordure and picture in it. 1830 T'ennyson Poems 85 In the 
bordure of her robe was writ HWésdom. : 

Bordured, ///.a. fer. Waving a bordure. 

1610 Guituim //eraldry vi. 255/1 If a coat armour that is 
bordured bee borne sole of itself, then shall the bordure en- 
uiron the coat round. . ae 

Borduring, 2/. sé. //er, The application 
of a bordure ; bordures collcetively. 

1610 Guitiim /feraldry t.v.21 One example more of Bor- 
durings. 

‘+ Bordyl(le, var. of Bore. Ods., brothel. 

Bore (bo-1), sé.) Also 6 Sc, boir, 7 boar e. 
(Partly f. Bore v1; but in scnscs 1-4 it may be 
partly adoption of, or cogn. w., ON. dora wk. fein. 
“bore-hole’:—OTecut. *4o76x- the corresp. form 
*éore isnot recorded in OF. ; the equivalent OIIG. 
bora, Du. boor fem., agree in meaning with 5); 
and in sensc §:—OE. bor ‘ borer, gimlet’ = ON. 
bor-r :—OTeut. *horo-z; sce Bork v.!] 

I, That which is bored. 

1. A hole made by boring, a perforation; an 
aperture (irrespective of shapc), a chink, crevice, 
or cranny; in later use chiefly an auger holc, or 
other cylindrical perforation. Oés. or arch. 

€1320 Sexyn Sag. 1156 Water hi can stop ‘That hit ne mai 
nowt bi bores drop. ar1q00 Cov. ALyst. 319 We xal se Yf 
the borys be for hym meet. 1430 Lypc, Chron. Troy u. xx, 
That cowardise ne entre at no bore. 1523 Fitzurrs, //2s6. 
§ 3 A pynne put throughe, set in the plough-beame, in an 
augurs bore. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 515 Out throw 
ane boir quhair he mycht rycht weill see. 1654 Trave 
Comm. Fob xxxiii. 16 He openeth the ears of men, He 
maketh the bore bigger. 1718 AgsuTHNoT in Swift's Lett. 
II. 2 He has shortened his stirrups three bores. 1785 Burns 
Folly Begg. 52 Frighted rattons .. seek the benmost bore. 

b. Blue bore: an opening in the clouds show- 
ing the blue sky. Sc. Also fg. 

19775 Battie Lett. 1. 171 (JAmM.) This style pleased us 
well. It was the first blue bore that did appear in our cloudy 
sky. ¢1817 Hocc Zales & Sk. 111.241 All at once a lovely 
‘blue bore" .. opened inthe cloud behind. : 

+c. Applied to the wounds of Christ. ’S doves, 
a profane oath = God's wounds, ZouNDS. Obs. 

1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard, w. iii. Wks. 7873 II1. 179 
No, no, no not I; s'bores I bit my tongue too hard. ; 

da. Sc. ‘ To wick a bore in curling and cricket is 
to drive a stone or ball dexterously through an 
opening between two guards.’ Jamieson s.v. flick. 

1786 Burns Tam Samson's E. v, We was the king o' a’ 
the core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. F 

2. spec. The cylindrical perforation or cavity of a 
tube, gun, etc. Also attrib., preceded by a defining 
word, as smooth-bore, taper-bore, CHOKE-BORE, q. Vv. 
(In quot. 1730 used of a semi-cylindrical groove. 

1572 Gascoicne Hh cedes, Wks. (1587) 183 The bravest peece 
for breech and bore that ever yet was bought. 1611 CoTar., 
Ame..the mould that is within the bore of Artillerie when 
tis cast. 1635 J. Banincton Pyvotechn, 1, 1 take for the 
sayd length six diameters of the bore, which maketh six 
inches. 1678 N. Wantey Wonders iu. xliv. § 28. 227,2 Mus- 
kets .. to shoot Bullets without Powder, or anything else 
but Wind or Air compressed in the bore of it. 1730 A. 
Gorvon Maffei’s Amphit. 349 Several small Bores made 
hollow by the continued Friction of the Ropes. @1793 G. 
White Selborne (1853) 4 Might plant the mortar with wide 
threat’ning bore. 1 . Bartow Columb. v. 628 Marks: 
men, skill’d to pour Their slugs unerring from the twisted 
bore. 1871 B. Stewart Hea? § 16 Part of this mercury will 
be driven up the bore into the bulb, : 

b. Hence, the interior measurement or diameter 
of a tube; the calibre of a gun; also fy. and 
transf. 

1583 Prat Divers new E.cper. (1594) 23 Beeing of petro- 
nell bore, or a bore higher. r60z Suaks. Ham, 1v. vi. 27 
Yet are they much too light for the bore of the Matter. 
1635 J. Baninctos Pyrotechs. xxiii. 27 Holes .. which shall 
be halfe an inch asunder, and likewise half an inch boare. 
1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 93 Whose eares are of a 
just bore for his fable. 1796 Morse «fer. Geog. V1. 403 
Nearly three hundred pieces of cannon of different bores. 
1822 Imison Sc. 4 Art 1. 112 The smaller the bore of the 
pipe is, the easier he will be able to raise himself. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat?. iii. (1873) 60 The measure or bore of the 
lightning, if such a term may be used. 1881 etal Words 
ix. 139 An article on measuring the bores of cylinders. 

3. A deep vertical hole of small diameter, bored 
into the earth to ascertain the nature of the under- 
lying strata, or to obtain water. 

1674 N. Fairrax Audk §& Selv. 185 What we do find at our 
utmost depths or bores .. quarries of stone, Mines of metal, 
or layers and veins of barren earths. 1875 Encycl. frit. 
1. 646 -\ bore of 3 inches was carried to a depth of 2086 feet, 

b. transf. The tubular outlet of a geyser. 

1863 Barixc-Goutp /celand 196 The first of the grea’ 
springs has two bores. : 

4. A piece of iron bored with holes of various 
sizes to receive the shanks of nails, while the head 
is brought to shape by the hammer. 

1831 J. Hottaxp Wannf Metals \. 195 This bore is a 
piece of strong iron, ten or twelve inches in length. 

II. That which bores. 

+5. An instrument for boring. Oés. 

[a 800 Corpus Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker loc. 45 Scalpelinm, 
bor.] 1677 Moxon Mech, F.verc. 11693'43 The Square-bore 
is a square Steel Point... fitted into a square Socket in an 
Tron Winible. ; 

ITI. 6. Comd. in sense 3; some of these 
might be referred to Bury 7.1): bore - bit, a 


BORE. 


chisel used in boring through rocks ; bore-hole, 
a more usual synonym of Bore sé} 3; bore-log, 
a perforated block of wood through which the 
bore-rod passes; bore-meal, the debris brought 
up by boring; bore-rod, an iron rod used for 
making bore-holes. - 

1869 Spor's Dict. Engincering 1. 499 The *bore-bit is a 
simple, flat chisel. 1708 J.C. Compl. Collier (1845) 13 About 
3 Inches Diameter for a *Bore-hole (or Boreing) is sufficient. 
1883 Atheneum 7 Apr. 447 [They] sank a bore-hole down 
to the salt at Saltholme, on the north side of the Tees. 1869 
Spon’s Dict. Engineering 1. 501 The mouth of the well.. 
ought to be secured by the *bore-log. /did. Each day..a 
part of the “bore-meal, or the coarsest débris [should be] 
saved for future examination, 1851 Coad-tr. Terms North- 
umbld. & Durh, 8 To ascertain the nature of strata, by 
means of *bore-rods. 


Bore (b6-1), 56.2 [This, and its vb. BorE* arose 


after 1750; etymology unknown. 

(Usually supposed to be f. Bore v.?, which is then regarded 
as a fig. use of Bore v.!, with the notion of ‘persistent an- 
noyance’ (cf. Ger. dv/l/en). But it seems impossible in this 
way to account for sense 1 of the sb., which is apparently 
the source of the other senses, and of the verb itself. If 
related at all to Bore v.! or sé.!, the connexion must be much 
more indirect; possibly there is an allusion to some now 
forgotten anecdote. The phrase ‘French bore’ naturally 
suggests that the word is of French origin ; d0urre padding, 
hence (in 18th c.) triviality, d07ver to stuff, to satiate, might 
be thought of; but without assuming some intermediate 
link these words do not quite yield the required sense.)] _ 

+1. The malady of evzszz7, supposed to be speci- 
fically ‘French’, as ‘the spleen’ was supposed to 
be English ; a fit of ennui or sulks; a dull time. 

1766 Eart oF Marcn Let. in Jesse G. Sedwyn II. 88 
[date misprinted 1776] Augustus Hervey and Lord Cadogan 
are in a long bore. —G. J. Wittiams Let. g Dec. /bid. 
108 He sits every night next to Lord Temple, and has a 
complete dere of it for two hours. — Let. 30 Dec. /did. 
121 Your last letter was the most cheerful that I have 
received from you, and.. without that d—d French éore. 
1767 Lp. Caruiste Let. 8 Mar. /did. 150, I enclose you a 
packet of letters, which if they are French, the Lord deliver 
you from the ore. 

+b. One who suffers from ‘bore’ or ennui, or 
affects lack of interest in anything. 

1766 G. J. Wittiams Let. 25 Nov. in Jesse G. Selwyn II. 
86 You are..such a French 4ore, and all against your poor 
country, that I believe you imagine your letters are opened 
at the post-office. 

2. A thing which bores or causes ennui; an 


annoyance, a nuisance. 

1778 Refutation 16 Advice is well enough—reproof’s a 
bore. 1807 Antid. Aliseries Hun. Life 27 Conversation is 
a bore, as ‘tis generally managed. 1831 Wuarecy in Léfe 
(1866) I. 111 A formal dinner-party even at Oxford is a bore. 
1858 Hawrnorne /Y. & /t. Frnds. I.1g0 It is as great a bore 
as to hear a poet read his own verses. 

3. A tiresome or uncongenial person; one who 
wearies or worries. lue bore (quot. 1837): in 
punning allusion to the tavern sign of the Blue 
Boar. 

1812 Edin, Rev. XX. 74 A king is in these tribes really 
regarded as a sort of.. bore. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey 
v. vi. 192 The true bore is that man who thinks the 
world is only interested in one subject, because he himself 
can only comprehend one. 1837 Dickens Peckw. li, ‘Un- 
grammatical twaddler, was it, sir?’ ‘Yes, sir, it was..and 
blue-bore, sir, if you like that better. 1848 THackerRay 

‘an. Fair xi, He says the country girls are bores; indeed, 
I don’t think he is far wrong. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Axt, 


Break. T. i. 3 ‘ Madam, all men are bores, except when we” 


want them.’ 

Bore | b61), 54.5 Also 4 bare, 7-9 boar, 8 boer. 
[In sense 1, app. a. ON. ddra wave, billow: it is 
doubtful whether sense 2 is the same word, since 
no examples even of its local use in early times 
have been found.]} 

+1. ? Wave, billow. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 356 Hye seyden: 3ond is pe lond, and 
here schaltow to bare. 

2. A tide-wave of extraordinary height, caused 
either by the meeting of two tides, or by the rushing 
of the tide up a narrowing estuary. Cf. Eacre. 
Also in comb., as +bore-loden (=-laden), swollen 
by a tidal wave. 

1601 WEEVER Mirr, Mart. V3 iv b, No hridge vpon her 
bore-lod’n bosome bore. 1613 Voy. Guiana in Hard. Mise. 
(Malh.) III. 197 A boar, as the seamen term it, and violent 
encounter of two tides coming in. 1668 Phil, Trans. 11. 
816 All Vessels that lye in the way of the .. Boar, are com- 
monly overset, 1738 /déd. XL. 432 He.. suspects, that 
Spouts and Boars may derive their Origin from the same 
Cause. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. 1842 I1. 383 The 
victorious tenth wave shall ride, like the bore, over all the 
test. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 292 The Bristol Channel 
is very subject to the Bore. 

Bore (boe1), v.! Forms: /zf 1 borian, 2 
boren, borien, 5 boryn, boore, 6-7 boar(e, 2— 
bore. /’a. pple. 5 boryn, 7 boared, 2— bored. 
(Com. Teut.: OF. dorian wk. y. is cogn. w. OHG. 
borén ‘MIG, born, mod.G. bohren), Du. boren, 
ON. bora :—OT cut. *bor6n to bore, f. OT cut. *boro-z, 
whence OL, ON, dor str. masc., an auger, gimlet 
(sce Bone 56.1); f. Aryan root meaning to cut, piercc, 
whence Lat. foradre to bore, Gr. papos a plough, 
etc. The orig. short o is lengthened by position 
in ME. and mod.E., as in mod.Ger. and Du. Some 
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of the latter senses are difficult to account for: 6 
may really be a different word.)] 

1. rans. To pierce, perforate, make a hole in or 
through ; in mod. use esp. to pierce by means of 
a rotatory movement like that of an auger or gimlet. 


Also with adv. through. 

c1ooo AELFric Gloss. In Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 121 Termes 
vel teredo, wyrm pe borad treow. cxx150 Gloss. ibid. 
550 Terebro, ic bore. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. 
i. (1495) 605 Yf almonde trees ben boryd wyth naylles 
gumme cometh out of them. c¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 2238 
Ffulle of holis it was boryn. 1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. 
Acad, u.,To Rdr., Who hath .. boared the skin through 
with infinit pores for evacuation. 1664 Power £x/. Philos. 
1. 59 Curiously can nature weave the Vessels of the Body; 
nay, and bore them too. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 334 
All the worm-eaten roots are rejected; the remainder are 
bored through. 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles v1. xxiv, The 
Bruce’s care Had bored the ground with manya pit. J/od. 
The wood is apt to split; bore it first for the nails. 

+b. To pierce, stab, run through with a weapon ; 


to wound. Oés. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 201 His breest is bored with deepis 
armes. 1685 F. Spence Ho. A/edic? 133 He first boar’d 
Giuliano de Medici with a poigniard, J 

+c. Phr. Zo bore (any one’s) ears (in allusion to 
Exod. xxi. 6): to consign to perpetual slavery. Ods. 

[1535 CoverDaALe Ex, xxi. 6 Let his master bore [WycLir 
1382 thrail, 1388 perse] him thorow the eare with a botkin.]} 
1641 Mitton Church Govt. 1. (1851) 176 By their cor- 
rupt and servile doctrines boring our eares to an everlast- 
ing slavery. x69z SoutH 12 Sevrs. (1697) I. 13 Can any 
man, that would be faithful to his Reason, yield his Ear to 
be bored through by his domineering appetites. a 

*| Applied in sense ‘to insist upon a hearing’, 
‘to force one to listen’; possibly with reference to 
Psalm xl. 6 in the Heb.; cf. Borge v.2 

ax617 P. Bayne Ephes. 140 (1658) God by afflictions is 
said to boar the ear. 1622 H. SypenHam Sernz. Sol. Occ. 
1. (1637) 76 This is enough for an understanding eare without 
farther boring it. 164z Sir E. Derinc Sf, on Relig. 95 One 
of them who jog our elbowes, and boar our.. ears with 
Babylon. 

+d. ¢ransf. To penetrate, make one’s way 
through (a crowd); fg. to gain entrance into (the 
mind). 

1622 H. Sypennam Servmz. Sol. Occ. u. (1637) 115 Riddles 
of eternal generation which can never bore a human intel- 
lect. @ 1732 Gay(J.) Consider what bustling crouds I bor’d. 

e. Zo bore owt, to put or force out (e.g. the 
eyes) by boring. Oés. or dial... 

c1400 Jest. Love 1, Every teare of mine eyen for great- 
nesse semed they boren out the ball of my sight. 1660 
FuLier A/ixt. Contenzp. (1841) 239 Petrus de vines . whose 
eyes he had caused to be bored out for some misdemeanour. 
171z STERLE Sfect. No. 324 » 1 Tipping the Lion .. is per- 
formed by .. boring out the Eyes with their Fingers. 

2. trans. To pierce with a cylindrical aperture or 
cavity; to hollow out evenly (a cylinder, gun, etc.) 

,. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Boring, The method of 
boring alder poles for water-pipes. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts II. 
381 After the barrel is bored, and rendered truly cylindrical. 

3. absol. and intr. To make a hole (mod. use 
limited as in 1). Often with through, into, under, 
or other prep. In Jfznuzng, to sink a bore-hole 
(see BoRE 54.1 3 and 6), as Zo bore for coal, for water. 

azzz5 Leg. Kath. 1924 Swa pat te pikes and te irnene 
preones se scharpe and se starke borica bard € 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 52 A spere boru3 myn herte gan boore. 1535 
CoverDALE Fudith vi. 26 Cut of his heade and pearsed and 
bored thorow his temples. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, ui. ii. 170 
And with a little Pinne Bores through his Castle Walls. 
1853 KANE Grinnell Exp. x. (1856)72 By cutting and boring 
[we] succeeded in penetrating it [the ice]. 1864 TENNYSON 
Aylmer's F. 850 The hedgehog underneath the plantain 
bores. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 445 The Chinese method of 
boring with ropes instead of rigid rods. 

fig. 1607 SHAKS. Timov rv. iii. 116 Those Milke pappes 
That through the window Barne [edd. bars] bore at mens 
eyes. 

+b. To obtain entrance by boring. Ods. 

1375 Leg. Rood (1871) 139 Men mi3te better ha crepet.. 

pen bored into heuene blis. 

ce. To advance, push forward, by gradual per- 
sistent motion like that of a boring tool; fig. to 
perseverc by slow and laborious means to the 
attainment of a distant object. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 438 They take their Flight 
. boring to the West. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 
77 Yhe bream has a disagreeable knack of boring head 
down. 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. ii. 23 The ‘great measure’ 
man has one or two objects respecting which he bores on 
throughout the greater part of his life. 

a. ¢rans. and infr, Of a horse: To thrust the 
head straight forward. 

1731 Baicey II, [With Horsemen] a horse is said to boar 
or bore, when he shoots out his nose as high as hecan, 1802 
C. James JA/2l. Dict. (1816) 54/2. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 
let. vii, The bit secured between his teeth, and his head 
bored down betwixt his fore-legs. 

4. trans. To produce or make (a hole, passage, 
tunnel) by boring (mod. use as 1, 3). Zo bore 
one's way: to advance by a boring motion. 

1623 Firzuers. //usé. § 24 Than maye he..bore the holes 
with his wymble. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Aings xii. 9 Then 
loiada the prest toke a chest, and bored an hole aboue 
therin, 1635 J. Basincron Pyrotechu. xxiii. 27 Then boare 
your holes thorow your inch board. azzog Ray (J.) These 
diminutive caterpillars are able. .to pierce or bore their way 
Into a tree. 1833 Ht. Martineau wWanch. Strike x. 110 


BORED. 


Boring a hole between two flints in a yard with a rusty pair 
of scissors. 1853 PuHiLuirs Rivers Vorksh. ii. 33 The pas- 
sage is like a tunnel; it is in fact bored out by the water. 

5. To push or thrust as by boring; now esp. in 
Racing language, to push out of the course. 

1677 Lover's Quarr. 317 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 266 He bor’d 
him out of the Saddle fair, 1884 L’fool Mercury 5 Mar. 
s/t In the world of racing ‘to bore’ is to push an opponent 
out of his course. 

+6. To mock, trick, cheat, gull; ?=Bourp v.! 2. 

1602 Life T. Cromwell n. ii. 103 One that hath gulled 
you, that hath bored you Sir. 1613 Suaks. Hen. Vi//, 1. 
i, 128 At this instant He bores me with some tricke. 1622 
FLETCHER Sfan. Curate iv. v. 43, lam laughed at, scorn’d, 
Baffel’d and boared, it seems. 

Bore (boex), v.2 [App. f. Bore 54.2] 

trans. To weary by tedious conversation or 
simply by the failure to be interesting. 

1768 Eart Carutste Let, 16 Apr. in Jesse G. Selwyn 1. 
291, I pity my Newmarket friends, who are to be dored by 
these Frenchmen. /ézd. 293, I have seen as yet nothing of 
Florence, therefore shall not dore you. 1774 Private Lett. 
ist Ld. Malmesbury 1. 278, Ihave bored you sadly with this 
catastrophe. 1821 Byron in Moore's Life xli. 476 Hobhouse 
and others bored me with their learned localities. 1853 De 
Quincey Sp. ALi. Nun Wks. II]. 15 A man.. has no un- 
limited privilege of boring one. 1883 Fortx. Rev. Feb. 186 
Whereas he had expected to be dreadfully bored, he had on 
the contrary been greatly instructed. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of BEAR v.1; obs. 
f. Boar, Book; var. Bor dza/., neighbour. 

Boread, Boreiad (b6e'17,;£d, bori#d), sd. and 
a. [as sb. ad. Gr. Bopeddns, Bopniadys, patronymic 
f. Bopéas BoREAS ; as adj. perh. suggested by Gr. 
Bopeds, -d5os, fem. adj., of the north wind.] 

A. sb. A son of Boreas, B. adj. Relating to 


northern regions. 

1854 KricutLey A/ythol. Ainc. Greece & /t. (ed. 3) 418 The 
Boreiads there turned back. 1882 C. E.ton Orig. Eng. 
Hist, 5 Later poets. .incorporated the Boread legends with 
travellers’ descriptions. .of a solar worship. 

Boreal (boer/4l), a. Also 5 boriall,6 boryall, 
7 boreall. [ad. L. Borealis ; see BOREAS, and -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the north ; situated on the 
northern side; of a northern character. Soreal 
signs: the six signs of the Zodiac from Aries to 
Virgo. Boreal dawz (rare): the Aurora Lorealis. 
Now chiefly in Zoo/. and Got. 

1479 Harpinc Chroz. ccxl. note, Foure flodes .. Ebbynge 
& flowynge in the see boriall. 1536 Exhort. Northe in Fur- 
nivall’s Badlads fr. A/SS. 1. 305 The boryalle Region. 1695 
WesrmacotT Script, Herb, 42 Fitz Stephens describing 
London, tells us ofa large Forrest of [Chestnut] Trees on the 
Boreal part of it. 1805 W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. UI. 211 
His pretended reforms, like the boreal dawn, glittered at a 
distance. 1845 Por Udadlusze, The boreal pole. 1846 
M:Cuttocn Ace. Brit. Enipire (1854) 1. 99 [Plants] all 
eminently alpine or boreal. 1874 Coues Birds of N.-W. 316 
The Acadian Owl is not so boreal a bird as Its congener. 

2. Of or pertaining to the north wind. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Boreal, pertaining to the North- 
Wind. 1672 R. Witp Declar. Lib. Consc. 7 Such a boreal 
month as this March. x7z0 Pore //iad xxi. 241 To gentle 
Zephyr and the Boreal blast. 1830 in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 941 The boreal storms are o'er. 

3. Belonging to the ‘boreal province’ of the 
Mollusca. 

1854 WoopwarD .Vodlusca m1. (1856) 358 The boreal shells 
of America are described by Dr. Gould. 1873 Geikie Gt. 
ice Age xv. 196 Perfect specimens of boreal and arctic shells. 

Boreal, obs. form of BERYL. 


Borea‘lis. Short for AURoRA BOREALIS. 

1790 Burns 7aw O'Shanter, Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place. 

Borrealize, v. nonce-wd. [f. BoREAL + -1ZE.] 
zztr. To adopt northern manners er pronunciation. 

1864 Lowe. Biglow P. in Poet. Wks. (1879) 235/2 Spenser 
-- borealized in his pastorals. 

Borean (boer/an), a. [f. Bore-as+-an.] Per- 
taining to the north wind; northern. 

1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. i. 6 It blusters at the Borean 
Gates. 1866 J. Rose Virg. Georg. 58 The borean blast. 

Boreas (boer##s). Also 4 Borias. fa. L. 
Boreas, a. Gr. Bopéas north wind.] The north- 
wind; the god of the north-wind. Now only in 
Alythol. and in poet. or humorous personification. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1, iii. (1495) 388 Borias 
the Northern wynde arysyth. c14s0 HeNryson Dog, Wolf 
§ Sh., Boreas, with blastis bitterly. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. 
Cal, Feb. 226 The blustring Boreas did encroche., 1635 
Quartes £7xé/. 1. ti. (1718) 10 Blust’ring Boreas blows the 
boiling Tide. 1718 Pore //iad 11. 1025 Boreas beats the 
hoarse-resounding shores. 1863 Mary Howitt /, Bremer’s 
Greece II. xvii. 193 Boreas had decided otherwise, and blew 
up against usa terrible north wind. 

Boreau, var. of BourreEav, Oéds. Sc., hangman. 
Borecole (bo-1kd"l). Also 8 boorcole. [prob. 
ad. the Du. name doerenkool lit. ‘peasant’s cab- 
bage’.] A loose or open-headed variety of the 
cabbage, cultivated under the name of Kale. 

JIgiz Arsurunor Hist, Yohn Bull (1755)24 His children... 
live upon salt herring, sowre crud, and borecole. 1813 C. 
MarsHALL Garden. xv. (ed. 5)222 Borecole or caleis a hardy 
green. 1850 Gard. Chron. 276 Borecole also called Kail. 
Bored (boe1d), pf/.a.1 Also 7 boared. [f. 
Bore v,! + -Ep.] Pierced, perforated ; cylindrically 
hollow. Said of a gun, wth modifying words pre- 
fixed, as chamber-, taper-bored. 


BORED. 


1513 DouGias “ixeis iv. Prol. 154 Halding opinioun der 
of a borit bane, 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
506 Thou stretchest out thy bored hands, 1607 ‘YorseLi 
Four-f, Beasts 473 They also had a care to cover all the 
floor with. .dry boared boards. 2692 in Sentth's Seatan'’s 
Gram, 1. ii. 91 He ought .. to know whether truly bored, 
or taper bored. 1720 Pore //éad vii. 305 From their bored 
shields the chiefs their javelins drew. 1808 J. Bartow 
Coluiné, wi. 415 From his bored ears contorted serpenls 
hung. 

Bored (boved), ff/. 2.2 [f. Bore v.2+-kEp.] 
Wearied, suffcring from ennui. 

3823 Byrow Juan xui. xcv, Society is now one polished 
horde, Formed of two mighty tribes, Ihe Bores and Bored. 
1861 Sata Tw. round Clock 99 He seems the most bored, 
the most indifferent spectator there. 

Boredom (bée1dom). [f Bore 56.2 + -pom.] 

1, = Boreis. 

1864 Realm 10 Feb. 1 The complete art of boredom. 1879 
Geo. E.tot Fheo. Such xv, 273 The male could assert his 
superiority and show a more vigorous boredom. 

. The state of being bored; tedium, ennui. 

3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. VW. xxviii. 253 [His] chronic 
inalady of boredom. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dax. Der. Vi. xxx. 
264 A man whose grace of bearing has long been moulded 
on an experience of boredom, 

. The class of bores as a whole. 

1883 Gd. IWds. 115 Boredom rejoiced—gossip clapped her 
hands. 

t+ Bo'ree. Os. Also bory. [ad. F. bourrée 
“a rustic dance belonging originally to Auvergne’ 


.Littré).] A kind of dance, a bourrée. 

1676 EtuHerivce J/an of Mode ww. i. (1684) 55, } am fil 
for Nothing but low dancing now, a Corant, a Boret, Or 
a Minnuct. ¢1730 Swirt Jom gy Dick Wks. 1755 TV. 1. 
261 Dick could neatly dance a jig, But Tom was best at 
borees. 

Boreen (bori-n). Anglo-/rish. Also bohreen. 
[f. Irish déthar (pronounced béhar), a road + -cen, 
diminutive suffix, a. Ir, -/.] A lane, a narrow 
road ; also ¢ransf. an opening in a crowd. (Used 
only when Irish subjects are referred to.) 

184: S.C. Hart /redand 1. 77 Al my brother's, a piece 
down that boreen. /éid. 287 Wheresomever he went, the 
people made a bohreen for him. 1882 R. Downey Congreve's 
Doom in Tinsley's Mag.. At length we reached a narrow 
boreen, down which we drove. 

Boreism (b6-riz’m). Also borism. [f. BoRE 
sb.2 + -1sm.] The characteristic behaviour of 
bores; the practice of being a bore. 

1833 M. Scott Yom Cringle xvi. (1859) 401 Borism is 
fast attaining a head it never reached before. 1839 H. An- 
DERSON /fatleybury Observ. i. 20 An intolerable mixture of 
impertinence and boreism. 


+Borrel. Sc. Obs. Also 5- boral(e, 6-7 
borrel. [f. Bore v.! + -EL, as in shovel.] A boring 
tool, a wimble, an auger. Also a/¢rid. 

1488 Acta Dow, Concili¢ 106 (Jam.) A _womyll, a borale 
price xid. 1549 Comp/. Scot, 11 Ane knyf, ande ane borrel. 
1611 Xates (Jam.) Borrels for wrights, the groce iii/. a 1801 
Hoce Hunt of Etldon 321 (Jam.) Ane round and boral hole. 

Borel, var. of Borre, BuREL, Ods. 

Borelaps, obs. form of BurLaps. 

Borelich, borely, obs. ff. Burty. 

+Bore-mes. Corrupted form of BouTs-Rimés. 

1687 Mrs. Benn E:nferor of 3.1. iii. Wks. 289 I'll make 
some Boremes on Love. /éid. 290 Who writ these Boremes ? 

Borer (boera:). Also (only in sense 2) 6 
boryer, 7 borier, borrier. [f. Bore v.1+-ER!; 
the forms in -zer, -yer, may be influenced by Fr. 
words in -/ere, as ¢artére borer.] 

1, One who bores or pierces. 

1483 Catz. Angl. 37 A Borer ; forator. 1839 CARLYLE Chart- 
fsmtiv. 138 The millions are, and must be skilless, ploughers, 


delvers, borers. 1879 in Cassels Techn. Educ, ¥}. 10 To 
enable the borer to make a complete section of the sirata. 

b. A horse that ‘ bores’. 

1872 Lever Ld, Kilgodin vi. 41 The best bit for a ‘ borer’, 

ec. A name given to the Myxine or Hag-fish ; 
also to the Zeredo or shipworm; and to various 
insects which bore through wood, etc. 

1789 Phil. Trans. LXX1X. 68, } should conceive it a 
preservative against the Borer, so destructive to ships in 
this part of the world. 184: Orperson Creo/. ii. g The 
borer, a grub peculiar to the sugar cane, made such .. 
ravage. 1879 ATcnERLY Soér/and 238 Vhe depredations 
caused by an insect called the borer. 1884 Longm. Jag. 
Mar. 525 The Hagfish or Borer .. penetrating the captured 
cod or ling .. devours the soft parts. 

2. An instrument for boring: @. the tool em- 
ployed for boring through rocks; b. the appa- 
ratus attached to the tail of boring-insects. 

157z J. Jones Bathes Buckstoue 2a, Roryers, such as 
mynerall men use in searching ore. 1623 WuitsourRNe 
Vewfouudland 75 Taps, Boriers, and Funnels. 1633 T. 
StarrorD Pac. Hib. vii. (1821) 556 With all the yron borriers, 
seven peeces in all. 1797 PAtd. Trans. LXXXVII. 326 Ai 
the time the borer burst through. r180z Paey .Vat. Theol. 
(1817) 155 The awl or borer fixed at the tails of various 
species of flies, 1883 /ad/ Mall G, 6 Sept. 8/2 The borer 
having come in contact with a dynamite cartridge previously 
unexploded, 

Boreson, obs. form of Bausox, badger. 

Boresprit, obs. form of Bowsprirt. 

Borestaff, obs. f. doarstaf/: see Boar 2. 

Borethyl: see Kor-. 

Boretree, variant form of BouRTREE. 

Borewe, obs. form of Borrow, 
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{| Borg ‘borg, bg1g). [ON. and Da. dorg, the 
equivalent form to OF. du7z, Boroucn, q.v.J 
Used by Kingsley in the spccific sense of: One of 
the * Danish boronghs’ in England. 

1866 KincsLey /Zerew. (1875) Prel. 11 Round by Leicester 
and the five borgs of the Danes. 

Borg, borghe, borh, yar. Borrow sd. Obs. 

Borgeis, -es, -eys, obs. forms of BURGESS. 

Bor3en, pa. pple. of Bercu v. Obs. to shelter. 

Borgeon, -goune, obs. forms of BurGckoy. 

Borhs-ealdor, variant of BoRsHoLDER. 

Boric (bo-rik’, 2. Chem. [f. Bor-on +-1¢,] 
Of or pertaining to boron; containing boron in 
chemical combination, as Boric chloride (BC1,), 
Borte oxide (B,O,); Boric acid, formerly called, 
because preparcd from borax, boracic acid (11, BO,). 

1869 Roscoe Hlem. Chem. 152 Boracic or Boric Acid. 1873 
Watts Fownes' Chem. 216 The vapour of boric chloride. _ 

Boride (boeraid).  [f. Bor-on +-1pE.] A pri- 
mary compound of boron with a metallic element. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. ¥. 169 Ikeated on platinum-foil 
before the blowpipe, it forms a fusible boride of plalinuin. 

Borier, obs. form of Borer. 

Borillia, obs. variant of Bani.La. 

1685 RoyLe Motion ii. 11 Borillia or some other fixed salt. 

Boring (bo-rin), v4/. sb.) [f. Bore v.! + -1nG1.] 

1. The action of piercing, perforating, making 
a bore-hole, etc. ; also concr.= BORE-HOLE. 

c 1440 frowup. Parv. 44 Borynge, or percynge, perforacio, 
cavatura, 1844 MS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., 
Payd for boryng of a ladder ijd. 1626 Bacon Sylza § 352 
The Boring of holes in that kinde of wood. 1708 J.C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 13 Do you not use Boreing sometimes 
in Sinking? 1860 Tynpat Géac, u. § 19. 328 Count Rumford 
boiled water by the heat developed in the boring of a 
cannon. 186 W. Fairsairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., In various 
mines, borings, and Artesian wells. 

2. Attrib. and Comd., as boring-apparatts, -bench, 
-block, -machinery, -mill,-room, -tool; also boring- 
bar, the suspended bar which carries the bit for 
boring cannon; boring-bit = bore-bit (sce BORE 
sb.1); boring-gauge, an appliance for limiting 
the action of the boring tool to the required depth ; 
boring-rod =ore-rod (see Bone sb.1) 

3667 Primatt City & C. Build. 26 You find by your Boring- 
rods that you have a good seam of Coles. 1833 J. Hor- 
Lanpo Mannf, Vetals 1}. 102 The Benneeeah is com- 
posed of two stout beams of timber. /éfd. The [gun-] 
barrel is in the next place transferred 10 the boring-mill. 
1845 StocqguELeR Handbk, Brit. India (1854\ 174 The in- 
strument-room, in which are arranged the various boring- 
bars, bits, and knives. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. u. § 9. 271 M. 
Agassiz had iron boring-rods carried up the glacier, with 
which he pierced the ice. 1884 Marvin Region Eteru. 
Fire xii. 196 The pump draws the oil as freely .. as when 
the basin was first lapped by the boring bit. 

Boring (boerrin), vd/. 56.2 [f. Bore v.2 +1NG).] 
The practice of annoying and wearying others ; 
behaving as a bore. 

1868 Hers Readuiah iii. (1876) 40 Boring has become a 
fine art. 1880 Grant WHITE Every-Day Eng. 304 }t [inter- 
viewing] -; makes boring a paid profession. 

+Bo'ring, vé/. 56.3 Obs. rare—'. [f. Borer, F. 
bourrée, as * chasing’ from chassée.] 

A certain step in dancing. 

19775 SHERIDAN Rézads ui.iv. (1883) 113, | must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, and boring. 

Boring (borin), fp/.a.' [f. Bore v.1+-1nc2.] 

1. That bores or perforates; ¢sf. applied to 
certain insects and molluscs. 

1853 De La Becne Geol. Observ. xxvi. 485 There were 
bare patches of carboniferous limestone in the sea, and into 
thesethe boring animals of the time burrowed. 1878 Hux.ey 
Physiogr. 208 The perforations in the column of the temple 
are the work of boring shell-fish. 

2. Of a horse: That thrusts his head forward. 

3875 ‘STONFHENGE’ Brit. Sports u. ul.i. § 3. 523 In every 
way, therefore, it acts well with a boring horse. 

Boring (bo-rin}, pp/.@.2 [f. Bore v2 + -1nG2.] 
That annoys, wearies, or causes ennui. Hence 
Boringly adv. 

1840 I. Hook Fitsherbert V1. iv. 66 Emily was patiently 
enduring .. Miss Matthews's boring vanities. « 31845 Hoop 
Incend, Song xiii, Burn all bores and boring topics. 3840 
T. Hook in Vew Worth. Mag, LX. 429 Frank's attempts 
to moralize, not tediously, boringly or cantingly. 

Borioun, obs. form of BURGEoN, bid. 

Borish (boerif), a. [f. Bore 54.2 + -18H.] 
Tedious, wearisome. 

1766 H.St. Joun Let. 
would be vastly too yi in a letter. 
Let. March, /ééd. 153 He suffered so little during the 
operation of trepanning that. he felt it quire dorvish. 1864 
Soc. Sc, Rev. 100 When Music and other gentle arts which 
once cheered him become borish. 

Borish, obs. form of BoarisH, and BoorisH. 

Borism, variant of Borxrism. 

| Borrith, [a. late L. dovith, a. Heb. N23 
borith, vendered in A.V. ‘sope’; earlier versions 
followed the Vulgate in retaining the Heb. word.] 
A plant yielding an alkali used for cleansing 
(2 Saponaria officinalis). 

31382 Wycuitr Ferem. ti. 22 If thou wasshez thee with clens- 


ing cley, and mulieplie to thee the clensende erbe boreth 
(2388 borith, 1535 Covernace herbeof Borith]. 1468. Wedalle 


Dec. in Jesse G. Sefeyn 11. xox It 
7 J. CRAWFORD 


BORN. 


Grainm., Boryth, Ffullere gres. 1552 Aur. HamiLTon 


Catech, (1884) 23 The herbe callit Bornh quhilk hais greit 
vertue of clenging. 1678 Hr. Guroucester E.xpos. Catec’. 
171 It is no waler-work, no, not tf you put to it Nitre, 
much sope, Fullers-earth, or Borith, 1730 in Baiiry. 

Borize (boeriz, v. [f Bor-ax +-1zz.) To 
infuse a preparation of borax into the veins of an 
animal intended for food. Ilence Bo-rized f//. a. 

1884 W. M. Wi.tiams Bortzed eats in Gentl, Mag., Vhe 
borized haunch remained perfectly untainted .. The circu- 
lation of 1he borized blood night be continued. 

Borler, var. of BuURELLER, Ods., clothworker. 

Borley (bfsli). ¢/a/. A boat used by trawlers 
about the estuary of the Thames. 

3864 Daily Tel. 18 May, The irawlers, sailing in boats 
known as ‘ Borleys’. 

Borlich, obs. form of Burry. 

Bormethyl]: see Dor-. 

Born (bpm), fple.anda. Forms under Bear v. 
[In modern use the connexion with dear is no longer 
felt; the phrase ¢o be born has become virtually 
an intr. verb. See BEsR uv. 43, 44.] 

A. Senses of to be born. 

1. To be brought forth as offspring, to come into 
the world. (Sec Bear v. 44.) 

2. fig. a. Of things: To come into existence 
(chicfly foct. and rhetorical). b. in Zheol. of 
persons, Zo be born of God: to become a child of 
God ; Zo be born again: to undergo the new birth, 
become or be regenerate. 

31382 Wyctiir Zohn iii. 3 But a man schal be born ajen 
{2388 borun ajen, Tixpate boren a mewe, 1611 borne 
againe). —1 Yohku iv.7 Each man that loueth his brother, 
is born [1388 borun, TinpaLe and 1611 borne] of God. 1593 
Hooker “cel. Pol. Pref. i. § 1 All that would but seem to 
be born of Him. 1857 Heavysecr Sau/ (1869) 127 Lo, the 
breaking light is born! 1859 Tesnyson Vivien 381 Some 
sudden turn of anger born Of your misfaith. 

3. With sbs. or adjs., or complementary phrases, 
as fo be born a poet, an Englishman, to be born 
blind, lucky, rich, etc., i.e. to be so by the con- 
ditions of one’s birth, by capacities implanted at 
birth, or the like; 40 be born under a lucky star, 
with a stlver spoon in one's mouth, proverbial 
phrases denoting a fortunate destiny, or inherited 
wealth. 70 6¢ born to (an iheritance, certain 
relationships, etc.): to inherit by right of birth ; 
to be destined to from birth. Similarly with infin., 
as to be born to suffer, to be hanged, etc. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metres xxvi. 46 Gif he to bem rice wes on 
rihte boren. 1382 Wycuir J/att. ii. 1 Wher is he, that is 
borun kyng of Jewis. 16x0 Suaxs. 7emf. 1. i. 35 Hf he be 
not born to be hanged our case is miserable. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Georg. w. 463 Born to bitter Fate. 1750 Jonson 
Randi. No. 148 ? 9 Those who were born to his protection. 

4. Of qualities, tastes, aptitudes, 7o be born in, 
with (a person): to be implanted at birth. 

3710 Nicnotis Comm. Common Prayer Rrr b, There is 
a sort of Original Corruption in our Nature..born with us 
into the World. 

B. Attrib. uses of the pa. pple. 
1. Said of persons : 
a. generally = that (ever) was bom, as ‘Can any 
born man deny it?’ Born man (obs.), a native. 
c1sso Virgtitiusin Thoms £. £. Rom. 22 She was the great- 
est borne woman that was than there aboute. 1582 8 //:st. 
James VI (1804) 147 This Bell was a borne inan in Stirline. 
1667 Mitton P. L.1\. 324 Goodliest man of men since born. 
b. That has been bom of such a quality or 
condition, as a born orator, a born Englishman , 


very common in dorm fool, and the like. Often 
following the sb., as a foct born. 
€1330 Arth. & Merl. 7790 Ywain bastard y-bore. c¢ 1386 


Cuaucer .Verch. T. 1790 Vhyn owene squier and thy born 
man. 1551-6 Rowisson tr. Aore's U'top. 131 Borne ad- 
uersaries and enemies one toan other. 15682 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Mark vii. 26 Vhe woman was a Gentile, a Syropheenician 
borne. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 111. 89, I, a poor helpless 
Girl. shall pui on Lady-airs toa Gentlewoman born. 1861 
Sat, Rev. X11. 38/1 Lord John and Mr. Walpole both have 
their weaknesses ; but neither of them is a born fool. 1863 
Kincstey Mater Bad. vi, She was a lady born. 1878 Mor- 
LEY Diderot 1. 286 The resource of the born journalist. 

c, Qualifying another adj., as in dorm free (obs. 
in attrib. use, cf. FREEBOKN), born-blind. 

1393 Gower Conf 1. 68 Of thilke bore free kinde. x§17 
Torkincton Pélgr, (1884) 52 Our savyor gaff sight to the 
born blynde man, 1878 Mortey Diderot 1.85 The born. 
blind are at first winhoui physical delicacy. 

d. Preceded by adv., adj., or sb., forming combs.. 
indicating (a.) time or order of birth, as ehéest-, 
younsest-born, poet. or rhetorical synonyms for 
‘eldest’, ‘youngest’ (often used as quasi-sbs.), /as/-, 
latest-, newly-born ; \b.) place of birth or origin, 
as cloud-, country-, Danish-, sea-born ; .¢.) the 
quality or rank of a person's parentage, as gently-, 
lowly-, nobly-born = of gentle, lowly, noble birth; 
(@.\ condition at or by birth, as Alzd-, free-, poor- 
born. Cf. Bast-, First-, Hicu, Low-, New-, 
True-, WELL-BORN, etc. 

1382 Wyciir Luke ii. 7 And sche childide her firste born 
sone. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St. u. xxiv. 149 oaely 
born on both sides. 1684 Drvypes in Roscom. &ss. Trans. 
Verse Pref. (1709) 4 Authors nobly born will bear their part. 


BORNE. 


1697 Drypes Vir. Georg. v. 142 Better born, and of a 
ale Kind. 1783 AinswortH Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, Blind 
born, cacigenus, 1837 CartyLe Fy, Rev. II. v. i. 247 Pet son 
ther last-born ?) of the Scarlet Woman. a 186x Mrs. Brown- 
inc Lady Gerald. Courtsh., Men call him lowly born, 1867 
FREEMAN -Vor7, Cong. I.iv. 189 The Danish-born Bernard. 

2. Of qualities, aptitudes, etc.: That was born 
in or with a person ; innate, inherited. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela III. 243 This .. must be born 
Dignity—born Discretion. 1833 Gen. P. THomrson Eerc. 
(1842! I11. 465 It is part of our born-thralldom. 

3. Phr. (Oxe’s) born days: one’s lifetime. co//og. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamelse 111. 383 He never was so de- 
lighted in his born Days. 1826 DisragLi Viv. Grey vi. i. 
286 You shall rue it all your born days. 

Borne (boe1n), #f/. a. Forms: see BEAR z. 

1. Carried, sustained, endured, etc. Used attrib. 
chiefly in such constructions as ‘patiently borne 
injuries’, ‘the breeze-bome note’. 

160g SHaks. Afacé. 1. ii. 42 The shard-borne Beetle. 

b. Light borne, easily guided, not hard-mouthed ; 
said of horses. /HVater borne, see quot. 

x611 Cotcr., Alegerir vn cheval ad la main, to..cause a 
horse to be light borne. 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. 
ix. 45 Water borne is when there is no more water than will 
iust beare her from the ground. 

2. Comb., with adverbs, as borne-down, borne-in, 
etc. Sec dear down, bear in, etc. under BEAR v. 

1600 CHAPMAN /Ziad xv. 354 In such a borne-up kind The 
Trojans overgat the Wall. 1637 Rutuerrorp Le?/t. clxx. 
(1862) I. 399 Intimated and borne-in assurance of His love. 
1679 KiNG in Spirit of Popery 23 The born-down and Ruined 
Interest of our Lord and Master. 1878 Browninc La Sazstaz 
10 Blushing ‘ Good Night’, rosy as a borne-off bride’s. 

Borne, obs. f. Bourn; var. BERNE, Oés., man. 

Borned, variant of BURNED a. Oés., burnished. 

Borneo (bg-inz,0). The name of a large island 
in the Indian Archipelago. Aftrzb. in Borneo 
camphor, the camphor extracted from the Dryoba- 
lanops camphora, also the tree itself; Borneo 
caoutchouc, a kind of india-rubber obtained from 
Borneo. Hence Borneene (bg-in/\zn), Borneol 
(bg"anz\gl), organic compounds chiefty obtained 
from the Borneo camphor tree ; Bornesite (bg‘ini- 
sait) ‘a sweet volatile substance occurring in the 
caoutchouc of Borneo’ (Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 626.) 

1876 Harvey A/at. Med. 703 The Borneo Camphor is one 
of the giants of the vegetable world. /é:d. Fluid hydro- 
carbon called camphor oil or borneene. /éid. 680 A hydro- 
carbon isomeric with..borneol. 1884 Roscoe & ScHoRLEM- 
MER Chem. III. 553 By subjecting Borneo caoutchouc to 
pressure, a liquid is obtained from which bornesite is left on 
evaporation. 

Born.-, see BuRN-. 

Boro‘o, var. of Borrow, Ods., a pledge, etc. 

Boro- (b6er0). Chem. Combining form of 
Bokon, as in borofiu‘oride, a compound of flu- 
oride of boron with a metallic fluoride ; boro- 
tu'ngstate, a salt formed by the combination of 
boric and tungstic acids with the same base ; boro- 
gly ceride, a compound of boric acid with glyce- 
rine, used as an antiseptic; also in A/z7., boro- 
ca‘leite, native borate of calcium. 

1869 Roscoe len, Chet. 153 Boron forms 2 borofluoride. 
1882 Athenzunt 8 April 448/2 Prof. Barff described his new 
antiseptic compound boro-glycerid (C, Hs Bos), 
ture XXI111. 236 Borotungstate of sodium. 


Boron (boergn). Chem. [f. Bor-ax, with the 
ending of Cars-on, the element being extracted 
from borax, and resembling carbon in some of its 
properties.) One of the elementary bodies; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at any known tem- 
perature. It is obtained as a dark brown or 
greenish brown powder (amorphous boron); and in 
a less pure form as crystals (adamantine boron). 
In some of its properties it resembles carbon and 
silicon. Symbol B. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 315, I first procured 
boron in October, 1807, hy the electrical decomposition of 
boracic acid. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 151 Boron com- 
bined with oxygen and sodium is found as borax in nature. 

Borou, obs. form of Borrow v. 

Borough (bz 10, bord). Forms: 1 burs, 
buruz, 1-3 burh, 2 burch, bure(g)h, (burehg), 
berij3, 2-3 buruh, 3 burrh (Orm.), burwe, buri, 
3-4 bur3, buru3, borh, bor;, boru3, boru, 4 
burw, bur3e, bor3(e, bour3, borou, borw3, 
borwgh, borw(e, borgh(e, 4-5 burghe, 4-6 (also 
Sc. 7-9) burgh, borogh, 4-7 borowe, 5 burwgh, 
borowgh, burwhe, borugh‘e, burwe, bourg, 
5-6 bourgh, 5-7 burrow(e, 6 borrowe, ‘bourg), 
burow, 6-7 boroughe, 6-8 burrough, (7 bur- 
rowghe, 8 borrough), 6- borough. Dat. sing. 
I byriz, burze, 2 birie, berie, 3 biri, burie, 
buri. [Common Tett.: Ol. burg, burh 
OF ris. burch, OS. burg (MDu. burch, borch, Du. 
burg), OMG. burug MIG. bure(g-), mod.G. 
burg), ON. (Sw., Da.) borg, Goth. daurgs — 
OTcut. *burg-s str. fem. App. f. same root as 
OT cut. *herg-ax str. vb. ‘ to shelter’: see BerGH v.; 
but the phonology is not quite clear. In German 
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and ON. the word is recorded chiefly in the primary 
sense of ‘fortress, castle’, but there are traces of 
the sense of ‘town, civic community’, which is 
found in Goth, and OE., and may therefore be 
assumed to have been developed in OTeut. Of 
the immense variety of spellings current in ME., 
burrough became the prevalent one in early mod. 
Eng., but was subsequently displaced by dorough 
in England and Ireland, while the form established 
in Scotland was Burcu, q.v. The Danish Bore 
and Fr. BourG have also been used by historical 
writers in special senses. See also Burrow, 
BERRY 56,3 

Like other fem. consonantal stems, the OE. éxr3 had 
vowel change (4y77z) in gen. and dat. sing., and nom. acc. 
plural, which survived in dat. sing, to the 13thc. This 
dative, d7rz, berte, buri, was also at times used for the 
nominative; whence the modern Bury, -dury, in place- 
names. ] : 

+1. A fortress, castle, or citadel. Ods. (Un- 
equivocal instances of this sense are rare, even 
in OE. In quot. 1394 the word denotes simply a 
large building ; and 1425 is quite doubtful.) 

c82z0 Kentish Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 63 Ad arcent et 
ad mania, to burge and to wealle. at1ooo O. £. Chron. 
an. 920 Eadweard cyning..zetimbrede pa burg. [1394 P. PZ. 
Crede 118 We buldep a burw3 a brod and a large. c1425 
Wyntoun Cro. vu. xili. 125 Castellis, Bowrrowys and 
Fortalys.] 

+b. A court, a manor-house. Hence prob. in 
place-names, ¢.g.Edgeware Bury, Hertingford Bury. 

1175 Cott. Hom. 231 And bider zeclepien alle his under- 
peod pat hi bi éne féce to his curt (berie) come sceolde. 
cxzs0 Gex. & Ex, 2257 He ledde hem alle to losepes biri. 
(1576 LamparDEe Peramb. Kent (1826) 377 Bury, or Biry.. 
was used for a court, or place of assembly.] ; : 

+ 2. A fortified town; a town possessing muni- 
cipal organization (cf. OE. durhwaru body of 
citizens) ; more generally, any inhabited place 
larger than a village. (The three notions were 
originally co-extensive. When the word became 
restricted to the mod. sense (3) its wider sense 
passed to tow.) Obs. 

c893 K. ELFReED O7os. u. viii. § 1 Hie binnan pere byriz 
up eodon..ond pa burg [10/# c. 47S, burh] mid ealle awest- 
an. crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 17 Of pre byriz. c¢ 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Of pare beriz. ¢ 1175 Cott. Hont, 225 Hi 
woldan wercen ane burch * and enne stepel binnan para 
birie, cxr2z05 Lay. 218 He makede ane he3ze burh. cr250 
Gen. & Ex. 1053 3et sat Loth at Se bur3zes gate, cx325 Z. 
E. Alut. P. B. 1666, I haf bigged Babiloyne, bur3 alper- 
rychest. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. v.(1520) 43 b/2 Cytees, 
and borughs, and townes that the Saxons hadde destroyed. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 48, A Burghe durgus. : 

+b. fg. Cf. Burrow shelter, which Feltham 

may have confounded with dovough. 

1627 Fe.tuam Resolves 1. lii Wks. (1677) 82 The mind is 
then shut up in the Burrough of the body. 

3. A town possessing a municipal corporation 


and special privileges conferred by royal charter | 


(hence the sovereign is said to create a borough). 
Also a town which sends representatives to parlia- 
ment. (A municipal borough oiten differs in ter- 
Titorial extent from the parliamentary borough of 
the same name.) The word is commonly restricted 
to towns which do not possess the more dignified 
title of City. For the Scottish uses, see BuRGH. 
{\Early examples are necessarily not distinct in sense 
from the preceding.) ¢1380 Szr Ferumb. 283 Be it castel, 
burgh, outher Cite. 1398 frEVISA Barth, De P. R. x. ii. 
(1495) 466 Aonrnyd wyth many grete cytees and borughes.] 
xsrz Act. 4 Hen. VIII, xi, The Bourgh of Lymyngton 
with thappurtenaunces. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35, 
The aunciente townes called Boroughes bee the moste 
auncient and eldest Townes that bee within England. 
1587 Fireminc Contn. Holinsh. WN. 1276/1 To this man 
King Henrie the third..did grant that his towne of 
Wigan should be a burrow. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 34. 
2083 A list of the Burroughs that have since assented to the 
Union. 1738 Free-thinker No. 66. 84 Your Counties, and 
your Burroughs .. send you into Parliament. 1738 //7s¢. 
Crt. Excheg, ii. 20 Several of the Demesne Lands were 
given to Burroughs. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
xili. 38 Edward VI created fourteen boroughs. 1845 STEPHEN 
Laws Eng. 11. 357 A ‘borough’ is properly a town or city 
represented in parliament, although theterm has occasionally 
(as in the Municipal Corporation Act) a wider signification. 
b. The Borough: csp. that of Southwark. Cf. 5. 
[1559 Alirr. Mag., Fack Cade xxi, To Southwarke borow 
where it lay a night.] 1797 Axx. Reg. 28 A dreadful fire 
broke out yesterday morning in the High-Street in the 
Borough. 1886 Datly News 18 Dec. 6/2 Fire in the Borough. 
c. Jo own a borough, to buy a borough: to 
possess or to buy the power of controlling the 
election of a member of parliament for a borough. 
Close borough, pocket borough, a borough ‘ owned’ 
by some person. Rotten borough: one of the 
boroughs which, before the passing of the Eng- 
lish Keform Jill in 1832, were found to have so 
decaycd as no longer to have a real constituency. 
19771 Smottett //umphr. Cl. (1815) 246 ‘The practice of 
buytng boroughs, and canvassing for votes. 18x2 Sir F. 
Burpetr in Examiner 12 Oct. 656/1 They will no more part 
with their rotten boroughs. 1817 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 
33 Yo suppress what were called the rotten boroughs. 1867 
Mortry Burke 104 Wilkes proposed to disfranchise the 
rotten boroughs. 


BOROUGH-ENGLISH. 


+4. At Richmond, Yorkshire, and perhaps other 
northern old corporate towns: A property held 
by BureacE, and formerly qualifying for a vote 
for members of parliament. Cf. BoRoUGH-HOLDER. 

1715 Lond, Gaz. No. 5296/4 A Very large Burrough, 
standing in.. the Market-place of Richmond in Yorkshire, 
consisting of three Dwelling Houses, and two large shops. 

+ 5. In 14th to 16th c. sometimes used for the 
suburbs of a city, the portion lying outside the 
wall. Cf. contemporary use of F. dourg. 

c 1380 Six Ferusmb, 1767 Til pay wer passed pe borwgh. 
1450 Alerlin xviii. (1877) 291 Kynge Arans hadde all day 
assailed the Castell of Arondell, but. .nothinge thei wonne, 
saf only thei hadde brente the bourgh withoute. 1523 Lp. 
Berners /7orss. I. cxc. 225 The gate. .bytwene the. . borowe 
and the cytie. [At Oxford, the suburb of St. Clement’s, 
east of the Cherwell, is traditionally called ‘the Borough’. ] 

6. Archzological and historical uses. 

a. Adopted to translate Gr. jos and L. pagus 


in the sense of township or district. 

21747 Asp. Potter in T. Mitchell Avzstoph. (1822) II. 
160 The Athenians. .delivered in their names, together with 
the names of their father and borough. x LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 81/2 Numa.. divided the country into 
..portions, which he called pagi, or boroughs. 1850 Mau- 
RICE Alor, & Afet. Philos. 1, Socrates was born in a little 
burgh of Attica. 

b. Zug. Hist. in various arch. forms: used by 
some writers on the Old English period. See also 
Bore, Bourc, Bure, BurGH. 

1872 E. Rozertson //ist. Ess. Introd. 11 The Burh, or 
burgh of early days. 1875 Stuspps Const. Hist. 1. v. 92 
The ‘ burh’” of the Anglo-Saxon period was simply a more 
strictly organised form of the township. /éid. 93 zote, The 
five Danish burhs .. had not only special privileges of their 
own, but a common organization. 


7. Comb. and Attrib. 
+a. Obs. law terms used A7zs¢. by writers of 
16th c. onwards; most recent writers retain the 
OE. spelling: burgh-bote [OE. éurh-d0t; cf. 
Boor sé.1], a tax for the repair of fortresses ; 
burgh-breche [OE. durh-ébryce; cf. BreacH], 
close-breaking, burglary ; burgh-mote, borough- 
moot [OE. durh-zemét; cf. Moor], the judicial 

assembly of a borough. 

1647 N. Bacon Hzst. Disc. xxxiii. 82 Power to charge one 
another with the maintenance of the Fortifications by an 
imposition called Burghbote. 1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. 
Ch, (1858) I. vi. 221 Burgh-bot, or contribution towards the 
maintenance of the burghs or places of defence. 1387 Tre- 
visa Higden Rolls Ser. I]. 95 Burghbreche a Frensche d/es- 
mure de court ou de cloys. %5398 Tate in Gutch Cod/. Cur. 
I. 4 Borrowbreach is interpreted Crvitas rupta. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 44 Burbreach .. trespasses done in Citie 
or Borough against the peace. a1400 sages of Wynchestre 
in Exg. Gtlds 350 At pe borghmot of seynt mychel. 1747 
Carte Hist. Exg. 1. 311 A court or burghmote was held 
thrice a year for determining all causes between the in- 
habitants. 1872 E. Rosertson Hist. Ess. 130 The later 
county court of the Vicecomes or Sheriff. .held three times 
a year as a Burh-gemote in the leading burgh of the dis- 
trict. 1880 Axtiguary June 255 The ancient Burghmote 
horn of Ipswich. 

+b. Other obs. compounds: borough-folk 
(OE. burh-folc), the people of a town; burgh- 
kenning, coined by Stow as an etymological 
rendering of BARBICAN (!); burh-were, f/.-weren 
(OE. burhwaru, -ware, -waran], the people or 
community of a town, the townsmen. 

cxz0o Trin. Coll. Hon, 89 Pat burh folc hihten be he3e 
strete. cr250 Gen. § Fx. 1853 Emor.. And his burgefolc 
fellinin wi. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxiil. (1603) 304 A Burgh- 
Kening or Watch Tower of the Cittie. cxrzog Lay. 28368 
Iherden pa hurh-weren [1275 borh-men] hu hit was al ifaren. 
[bid. 23392 Hi bi-hehte pere bur3e-were auer mare freo la3e. 

ce. Attrib. and Comd, in sense 3, as borough- 
accountant,-architect, -batliff, -sui veyor; borough- 
rate, a rate levied by the municipality of a 
borough. Also with reference to parliamentary 
Tepresentation, as borough-constituency, -election, 
faction, -influence, -patron, -politics, -slave, -trattor, 
-tyrant, -voter, etc.; borough-jobber, borough- 
jobbing = BoROUGH-MONGER, -MONGERING. 

x8xz Crapse Tales, Patron 1 A *borough-bailiff, who to 
law was trained. 1866 Bricut S/. /re/. 2 Nov. (1876) 193 
Wherever the *borough constituencies are sosmall. @1797 
H. Waceote Afem. Geo. 11. (1847) 11. xi. 373 He would be no 
*borough-jobber. 1803 Bristep Pedest. Tour Il. 345 Ex- 
altation by the usual gradations of *borough-jobbing, of 
courtierizing, and a peerage. 1811 Edix, Rev. XVII 258 
Having .. prohibited the sale of seats by *borough-patrons. 
1863 H. Cox /zstzt, 1. ix. 730 Householders .. paying 
poor-rates and *borough-rates. 1813 Coppett Pol. Keg. 
xxx. 81 Likea set of *borough-slaves, submitting to choose 
a second member at the dictation of Sir Francis Burdett. 

Borough, obs. form of Burrow, rabbit-hole, 


mound, and shelter; and of BRouGH. 

Borough-English (bz'r,i‘nglif). [A partial 
translation of the Anglo-French feszre ex Burgh 
Engloys, tenure in (an) English borough : accord- 
ing to Blackstone so called because prevailing in 
certain boroughs, and because it was English as 
distinguished from French.] 

A custom or tenure in some parts of England, 
by which the youngest son inherits all the lands 
and tenements. 


BOROUGH-HOLDER. 


1327 Vear Bh 1 Edw. 11, 12, pl. 38 (ed. 1679) 11 ad en 
Notingham deux tenures, s. Burgh Engloys and Burgh 
Frauncoyes ., toutes les tenements dont launcestre morust 
seisi en Burgh Engloyes devient descender a le puisne fitz. 
1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. 1 xx. (1638) 35 In Burghenglish 
the younger sonne shall enjoy the inheritance, and that in 
conscience. 1656in BLount. 1667 E. Cuamberbayne S?. 
Gt. Brit. 1 Wi. v.(1743) 181 In other [places] the youngest 
son inherits all the Land by a Custom called Borough-Eng.- 
lish. 1862 Sat. Rev. 5 July 13 The extraordinary scene that 
would ensue if Parliament should, in one of its idle mo- 
ments, suddenly enact that the custoin of Borough-English 
should prevail through the realm. 1882 F, Pottock in 
Macm, Mag. XLVI. 360 note, The custom of borough- 
English abounds in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, the neighbour- 
hood of London, and Somerset. In the midlands it is rare, 
and north of the Humber. .it does not seem to occur. 

Borough-head, incorreet f. KoRROW-HEAD. 

Borough-holder (bz'rd,hdu:ldas). [f. Borouen 
+ Houpert.] In certain Yorkshire boroughs: A 
person who holds property by burgage tenure: 
see BornoucH 4. Modern dietionarics explain the 
word as = BORSHOLDEI ; possibly this is the mean- 
ing in quot. 1738. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5036/3 The humble Address of the 
Mayor.. Aldermen and Assistants of the .. Borough of 
Rippon .. and of several Gentlemen and Borough-holders. 
1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. ii. 27 Vhe King’s Borrough-Holders 
in every County. i 

+ Bo‘rough-kind. 0és. rare—'. [? f. BoroucH- 
Ene isu, after GAVELKIND.] = BorouGH-ENGLISH. 

1577 Harrison England u, ix. (1877) 203 Burrow kind is 
where the youngest is preferred before the eldest. 

Boroughlet (by rdlét). rare. [f. BoroucH + 
-LET, dim. suffix.] A diminutive borough or town. 

1864 H. Mavuew German Life §& Mann. 1.5 The moors 
..from which the.. boroughlet .. is said to derive its name. 

+Borough-man. Oés. (OE. éurhman ; see 
Borovucu and Man.] A townsman, citizen, burgess. 
b. In some Yorkshire boroughs: A burgage tenant, 


BOROUGH-HOLDER. 

¢1000 /Exrrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 140 Urdbanus, 
burhsita, uel burhman. c1z05 Lay. 12441 Moni riche burh- 
mon per wende beon blide anan. axzzg Aucr. R. 350 
Pilegrimes .. bikumen nout buruhmen ide worldes buruh. 
1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8570 Pai bere the burgh-men abacke 
to the bare walles. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4424/10 The Bur- 
gesses, Borough. men, Gentleinen and other substantial In- 
habitants within the Borough of Thirsk. 

Borough-master (bv‘ima:star), Also bu- 
rough-, burgh-, bourg-: and see BURGOMASTER. 
{f. BoroucH + MASTER; in sense 1 imitated from 
Du. burgemeester.) 

+1. A Duteh or Flemish burgomaster ; some- 
times used ineorreetly, and also extended to similar 
funetionaries in other foreign eountries (e. v., quot. 
1625 relates to Poland). b. The head of the 
munieipality of eertain Irish boroughs. Oés. 

1494 Fabyan C/evon. vn. 436 And some of the borough 
maisters of the sayde towne [Bruges]. 1590 GREENE 
Neuer too late (1600) 14 The richest Merchant or grauest 
Burghmaster. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrim 1.1421 The Borrow- 
niasters sell Wine. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3178/4 The 
Borough Master, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Bo- 
rough of Bayle in Ireland. 

2. The patron or ‘ owner’ of a BorouGH (3 e). 

a 1832 BentHam J/em, Wks. 1843 X. 237 Members .. are 
supposed to speak the sentiments of the borough-master 
who puts them in, 

{f. Bo- 


Boroughmonger (bzrémo:nga1). 
One who trades in parlia- 


ROUGH + MONGER. 
mentary seats for boroughs. (A sareastic desig- 


nation coined about the end of the 18th e., and very 
frequently used in the discussions on electoral 
reform up to 1832.) Henee Bo-roughmonger v. 
rare; Bovroughmongering v6/. sh. and ffi. a. ; 
Bo‘roughmongery, the arts and praetiees of a 
boroughmonger. 

1794 Matuias Purs. Lit. (1798) 309 An impudent, un- 
qualified intrusion of Borough mongering Mercers. 1809 
Sir Fr. the Reformer 9 He swears eternal detestation ‘To 
borough-mongers of the nation. 1820 Blackw. Jag. VII. 
677 Worse even than base boroughmongry., 1831 Syp. 
Smit Hes, (1867) 11, 215 The awful danger of extinguish- 
ing Borough-mongers. 1836 Hor. Smitu 7 Trump. (1876) 
68 Boroughmongers—an extinct race of beasts of prey. 1844 
Disraeti Coningsby wv. iv. 126 The boroughmongering of 
our own times. 1846 Hr. Martineau /fist. Peace M1. 1. 
iii. 417 By this [Reform] bill, the practice of boroughmon- 
gery was cutup by the roots. 1847 L. Hunt Wen, Wom. 
& Bks. 1. xii, 215 ‘ Never borough-mongered with it,’ says 
the peer. 1865 Bricur Sp. Reform 18 Jan. (1876) 335 The 
Reform Bill .. disturbed the boroughmongers to a remark- 
able degree. 1879 Edin. Rev. April 497 They represented 
either Downing Street ora score of boroughmongering peers. 

Borough-reeve (bu'rori7v). Forms: 1 burh- 
seréfa (also /77s/. in 9), 2 burhreve, 9 borough- 
reeve, [f. Borovcm + REEVE.] 

+a. A governor of a town or city; esf. the 
official who before the Norman Conquest repre- 
sented the king’s authority for fiseal and other 
purposes in boroughs, as the s¢e/r-geréfa (SHERIFF) 
did in shires. The offiee seems to have been sub- 
stantially identical with that of PoRTREEVE, 

c1000 ALLFRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker boc. 110 Pretor uel 
prefectus, vel guaestor, burhgerefa. cr2zz5 Ley, Nath. 1927 
Com a burhreve [orig. urbis prefectus) as pe bat wes fe 
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deoueles budel. 
84 The priefectus, or burh-gerefa, was rather a royal than 
a civic officer.] 3 : ; mn 
b. The ehicf munieipal officer in eertain unin- 
corporated English towns, before the Munieipal 


Corporations Act, 1835. 

1808 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 325/1 ‘Ihe weavers assembled... 
near Manchester... Mr. Starkie, the Boroughreeve strove 
to persuade them to disperse, but in vain, 1846 M¢Cut.ocn 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) V1. 191 The officer of the king, 
called port-reeve or borough-reeve. 1881 Mortey Cobden 
1. 121 Ile was intolerant of the small politics of the borough- 
reeve and the Constables. 1885 J/anch. /xam.20 Mar. 8/4 
He filled the office of boroughreeve, or chief magistrate, of 
Salford in 1839. | : 

Boroughship (ba'rdfip). rare. [Two words : 
(1) f. Boroucn +-SHIP, answering in formation 
(though without historical connexion) to OF. 
burhscife; (2) f. OE. bork pledge, security (see 
Borrow) + -suiP.] 

1. A township; the faet of eonstituting a bo- 
rough or township. 

c¢1000 Airric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 144 Alunict- 
pium, burhscipe. 1862 Macm. Mag. Mar. 415 Vhey could 
not have kept up tribeship, and they took instead of it, 
their boroughship,—which .. consisted in a making up of 
social tribes on neighbourhood, instead of kindred on blood. 

2. The eondition of being seeurity for the good 
behaviour of neighbours ; FRANK-PLEDGE. 


1864 Reader 23 July 98/3 The. .institution of boroughship, | 


or lawbinding of the landholders as pledges, each for the 
other's lawful behaviour. 

+ Bo‘rough-te:nure. 0Oés. rare. = Boroucu- 
ENGLISH. 

a 1670 Hacker A444, Williams 1. (1692) 197 Their young 
Protberss by burrough-tenure, have got ue estate from 
them. 


Bo'rough-town. ach. Forms: see Boroucn. 
(f. Boroven + Town. Cf. OE. burhtiin enelosure 
surrounding a eastle (as in the plaee-name Burton).] 

A town which is a borough, Still sometimes 
applied to Irish munieipal boroughs, Cf. Bur- 
ROWS-TOWN (.5c.). 

{c1000 Woman's Lament 31 (Gr.) Sindon burgtunas bre- 
ruin beweaxne.} 

1382 WycLir Yoskua vii. 2 Of the bur3town [1388 the citee] 
Bethel. 1393 Lane. P. PZ. C.1v.112 Hit ys no3t semly..in 
cyte ne in borwton Pat vsurers ober regratours.. Be fraun- 
chised for a free man. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiiii. 
288 Thurgh every Cyte and good Burgh tounes in Englond. 
1601 Hottann P/tiny (1634) 1. 88 One Borough Towne of 
Romane Citizens. @1674 CLarenvon ffist, Reb. 1. 1. 67 
Edenborough..was but a Burrough Town within the Dio- 
cess of Saint Andrews. 1839 Carrer Tofogr. Dict. 1052 
Wexford, a seaport .. shire, assize, and borough town, 

+ Bo‘rowe, bo'rou, 2. Ods. [? eorruption of 
BorkeEt (though this form does not appear there).] 
?Homely, unlearned. Also as quasi-sd. 

1579 Vomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 953/1 He vseth that 
borowe kinde ofspeache. 1611 Broucuton Regurre Agreem. 
21 Our Lordes Prayer .. in vulgar Greeke for the borous. 

Borowije, obs. form of Borrow v. 

Borrachio, var. of BoracHto, Ods., wine-skin. 

Borral-tree. Sc. rave—'. Meaning uneertain; 
perhaps ‘hollow tree’: Jamieson suggests that llogg 
may have meant Bouk TREE; on which eonjecture 
the word has sinee been given in dictionaries and 
books on botany as an actual name of the Elder. 

1818 Hocc Arownie 1.216 Round the hillock, on the lea, 
Round the auld borral tree, Or bourock by the burn-side, 

Borratose: see BoraTo. 

Borrel, borel (berél), @. arch. Forms: 4 
borel1, burel,1, 5 borelle, 6 borreil, Sc. burell, 
burrell, 7-9 borrel, borel. [Conjectured to be 
an attrib. use of dore/, BurEL sé. ‘coarse clothing’; 
the adj. and the sb. appear in the same forms in 
igth e., but in Eng. writers from Caxton onwards 
the adj. is dorrel, borel, while the sb. is regularly 
burrel, burel. Sense 2 scems to be a development 
of 1, which appears much earlier. See Borowsk.] 

+1. Belonging to the laity. Ods. (or arch.) 

1377 Lanot, ?. PZ, B. x. 286 And panne shal borel clerkes 
ben abasched, to blame 30w orto greue, ¢1386 CHAUcER 


(1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng. 1. | 


Sompn. 1.164 And moore we seen of cristes secree thynges | 


Than burel [so 22 4 A/SS., /feng. burell, Corpus bdorell, 
Harl. borel] folk 5 though they weren kynges. a@14z0 
Occteve De Reg. Princ. 52 Some of hem [priests] ben as 
borelle folkes be. ¢1575 Gascoicne Fruttes Warre xxviii, 
Bycause they covet more than borrell men. 1860 WarTER 
Sea-Board & D. 11. 473 As with the lay and borrel man, so 
too with Bishop, Priest, or Deacon. 

2. Unleamed, rude; rough. arch. (In quot. 1513 


said of spears ; cf. Botstous, BolsTEROUS.) 


1513 Douctas -Eneis Prol. 48 Weill ma I schaw my burell — 


busteous thocht.  /éid, vin, xit. §6 Bayr in thair handts lance 
stavis and burrell speris. 1572 Gascoisne Flowers Wks. 
(1587) 11x My borrell braine is all too blount To givea gesse. 
16z5 Gitt Sacr. Philos. 1.63 His words seeme borrel and 
rude. 1727 Cowel’s Law Dict. s.v. Bordel, Borel-folkes, 
drunkards, and epicures, which the Scotch now call buriel- 
folk, 1828 Scott #. J. Perth v, A coarse, ignorant, 
borrel man like me. 1870 Morris £arthly Par, I. 1. 318 
Lo, such are borel folk. 


Borrel, var. of Borex, Sc., an auger. 
| Borrico (ber7-ko). Also borico. [Sp., dim. 
of durro.] <A little donkey. (Only an alien word.) 


BORROW. 


1648 Gacr Hest Ind. iv. (1655) 13 We travailed like 
Spanish Dons upon our little Boricoes, or Asses. 1838 
Srarks Biogr. 1X. vi. 228 Our boys ..inake a Pope and 
a Devil of old cast clothes, mount them on a borrico. 

+ Borrow, 54. Ods. exc. //is?, Forms: 1 borg, 
1-3 borh, 2~4 bor3, (3 barh), 3-4 boru, borewe, 
4 borou, Sc. borwch, bourgh), 4~3 borwe, 4-7 
borow(e, borgh’e, § 5c. borch(e, (brugh, bo- 
rough), 6 boro, borge,' Sc. broche), 6-7 borrowe, 
6-7, 9 borrow, (9 //'st. borh, borch). [OF. éorz, 
borh str. masc., = MHG. bore, borg, Du. borg pledge, 
loan, f. root of OTcut. *éerg-an str, vb. to proteet : 
sce Benen v. Sense 4 is f. Kornow v.!] 

+1. A thing deposited as seeurity, a pledge; a 
guarantee, bail ; suretyship ; ransom, deliverance. 
To borrow: asa pledge. 7o lay lo borrow: to put 
in pledge, to pawn. In senses 1 and 2 already 
obsolete or archaie in England in Spenser's time; 
but retained in Sc, Law. 

ag7s Thorpe’s Laws 1. 274 (Bosw.) Ic wille, d#t alc 
mann sy under borge. ¢ 117§ (amd, [/om. 73 Heore god- 
faderes and heore godmoderes scullen .. beo in bores ct be 
fonstan. a3300 Cursor AJ. 23792 Pat soru, Pat nakins 
borgh us fra mai boru. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 625 ‘Vhar- 
till in-to borwch draw I Myn herytage. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L.G. HW. 2105 Hauyth here of myn herte blod to borwe If 
that ye wele. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 764 Ech of hem 
hadde leyd his feith to borwe. ¢ 1460 S?r Penny vii. 5 With- 
outen brugh & wed. 1542 3 Act 34°35 //eu. VITT, xxvii. § 58 
Pledges or borows to pay the kinges fine. 1579 SPENSER SAcpA. 
Cal. May 150 Nay.. by my deare borrow | g/oss. that is our 
Saviour, the commen pledge of all men’s debts to death]. 
1631 RutueRForD Lett. 19 (1862) I. 80 It cannot stand with 
His honour to die in the borrows (as we use to say) and 
lose thee. 18rq Scotr Wav, 1. xv. 228 [They] concussed 
them into giving borrows (pledges), to enter into captivity 
again. 1860 C. Innes Scot? Mid. Ages 184 If a thief could 
find no borch he was hanged. : 

+ b. Hence in OF, and early ME. Ov, to borrow: 
on sccurity, by way of loan. Oés. 

agoo Thorpe’s Laws I. 52 (Bosw.) Gif du feoh to borge 
selle. cg75 ANushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 42 pam pe wille on 
borg nioma zt pe ne beo ungebware. «a 1300 Cursor A, 
6144 Fra pis folk .. Pe folk of israel to boru Asked silueren 
vessel.. And clathes. 1418 in Jeffrey ist. Rovburghsh. 
IV. i. 89 The Earl not having occupied the land, let the 
same ‘to borch’ to the abbot on May 1418. ; 

+2. Of persons: A surety, hostage; bail, de- 
liverer from prison. Oés. 

ax000 Laws of E thelred i.\. in Thorpe's Laws 119 Sette 
getreowe borgas. asxzz00 7rin. Coll. H[om. 17 Here god- 
faderes sullen .. ben here bore3es tozenes Gode. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 31077 Ich wulle his on barh beon[c 1275 borh]. «1340 
Hampoce Psalter 497 Answere for me, that is, he borgh of 
myn amendynge. 1377 Lanou. P. Pe. vu. 81 For beggeres 
borwen cuermo and her borghe is god almy3ti. 1470 Harp- 
inc Chron. ccxix. iv. 4, | shalbe youre borowe. a1541 Wyatt 
De profundis, Ps. cxxx, From depth of death .. Thee have 
I called, O Lord, to be my borrow. 1552 App. Hamitton 
Catech. 190 The godfather and godmother..ar maid bor- 
rowis or souerteis for the barne. 1609 Skene Keg. May. 8 
He may recover the possession of the lands, he findand ane 
borghe. 1819 Scott /vanhoe I]. x. 176 Retain as borrows 
my two priests. ; ; } 

+b. J dare be borrow, etc.: § Vl warrant’, ‘Tl 
be bound’. QOés. 

¢1430 Lypa. Ain. Poems (1840) 41 The womman was woo, 
I dare be borwe. ¢ 1460 Townelcy Myst. 231, | shalle be 
his borghe to-yere He felys no more payn. 

+e. To find (take) God, Mahoun, St. Blase, St. 
George, ete. fo borrow, i.e. as seeurity for one’s 
truth, good faith, or honour; later as an assevera- 
tion=In God’s name, By St. George, St. George 
to speed! $7. John lo borrow! a Seoteh formula 
at parting (=a revoir), as to the origin of whieh 
see quot. 1470. Odés. 

@1330 Otuel 305 Ich wole finde mahoun to borwe, Ich wile 
be redi erliclhe to morwe, ¢1386 Cnaccer Sars. 7. 596, I 
hidde fro hym my sorwe And took hym by the hond, seint 
John to borwe. 1393 Gower Conf. I1. 34 But I dare take 
God to borwe. 1423 Jas. 1. Avug's Q. xxiii, With mony 
‘fare wele’ and ‘sanct Iohne to borowe’. ©1470 Henry 
Wallace 1. 336 Thar leyff thai tuk, with conforde.. Sanct 
Ihone to borch, thai suld meyt haille agayne. 1529 SKELTON 
Albany 506 Sainct George to borrowe, Ye shall have schame 
and sorrowe. 1530 Lynvesay Papyngo 701 We sall..mak 
3ow saif: we fynd sanct Blase to borgh. 1535 Srewart 
Cron, Scot. 11. 519 All salbe weill, I find 30w God to borrow. 
1548 Haut. Chron. (1809) 416 Now sent George to borowe, 
let us set forward. 1566 Ubati Noyster D.1v. viii. 77 What 
then? Sainct George to borow, our Ladies Knight. 

3. “77st. (usually with obs. spelling.) A sridéorh 
(lit. ‘ pledge of peaee’) or tithing, which in early 
England was an assoeiation of ten neighbouring 
householders who were jointly answerable before 
the law, ‘so that if one of thc ten men offend, the 
other nine may bring him to right’; afterwards 
called Jiberum plegium and FRANKPLEDGE, the 
word fr7d ‘peace’ having been eorrupted into 
‘free’. There is no direet evidenee that in OE. 
borh was used as =/ridborh, but in 16th e. dorowe 
appears as a synonym of ‘tithing’ or ‘ frank- 
pledge’, and from that period to the present time 
many writers have confused it with Boroveu. 
Cf. BorrowHEAD, BorsHoLvER. 

1g8t Lamparve fren, 1. iii, (1588) 15 The chiefe men of 
the free pledges within that Borow or Tithing. 187a E. 
Ropertson //1st, Ess. 119 Every Korowe or Tything. 


BORROW. 


4. A borrowing. rare—!. 

2622 Suaxs. Hist. 7.1. ii. 39 Of your Royall presence, Ile 
adventure The borrow ofa Weeke. — 

5. Comb. and Attrzd., as (in sense 1) borrow- 
breach (only //f/st., OF. borh-bryce\, breach of 
covenant ; borrow-roll (Sc. dorgh-row), a mort- 
gage-roll. Also BorrowGack, Borroweane, 
BoRROW-HEAD, BORROWHOOD, BORSHOLDER. 

agoo K. /Etrrep Laws iii, in Thorpe’s Lazus 28 (tzt/e) Be 
Borz-bryce. /diad. sErcebiscepes borges-bryce .. gebete 
mid prim pundum. ¢1§50 Sir J. BaLtrour Practicks (2754) 
38 The Serjand aucht to present attachiamentis and borgh- 
rowis that ar fundin in his handis. 1844 Lincarp A zg/o- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) 11.1.7 ‘The bot of borhbryce’, or penalty 
for breach of covenant. 

+ Borrow, a. Obs. rare—', Meaning and 
origin uncertain: said of the pitch of a wall. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 162 These [walls of blast 
furnace) according as they may be pitched less transhaw, 
or more borrow; will mend .. or alter the nature of the 
Iron .. The Iron made in a borrow work is much more 
tough. : 

Borrow (bgrcx), v.1 Forms: 1 borgian, 3 
boru, 3-5 borwe, 4-5 borou, borewe, 4-6 
borowe, (5 boro(o, bourowe, bor(o)wyn, bor- 
won, borwne), 5-6 borow, (6 burow), 7 bor- 
rowe, 4- borrow. [OE. dorzian, f. borz, borh 
pledge, surety (Borrow 5.); cf. OHG. dorgéx to 
take heed, f. *dorg (tobject of care), MHG., mod. 
G. borgen to borrow, f. MHG. éorg pledge.} 

I. To give security for, take on pledge. 

1. trans. a. To take (a thing) on pledge or secu- 
rity given for its safe return; b. To take (a thing) 
on credit, on the understanding of returning it, or 
giving an cquivalent ; Aexce, to obtain or take the 
temporary use of (a thing recognized as being the 
property of another, to whom it is returnable). 
Const. of, rarely from, formerly av. 

The essential notion of borrowing originally was the secz- 
rity given for the safety of the thingso taken: the essential 
notion now is that the thing is the property of another and 
liable to be returned, the only security given being often 
the undertaking, formal or implied, that it shall be so 
returned when we have used it. 

axo00 Lamd, Psalm xxxvi{i].21(Bosw.) Borgab se synfulla 
and na Zefillp. ¢c1000 4gs. Gosf. Matt.v.42 Pam pe wylle zt 
pe borgian ne wyrn pu him. 1297 R. Grouc. 393 He..leyde 
.. hys broper to wedde Normandye, And borwede of hym 
bervppe an hondred pousend marc. @1340 Hamroie Pr. 
Consc, 3219 Thai may nathyng begg ne borowe. ¢ 1430 Syv 
Gener. 8775 Whi he bourowed it of him soo. 1535 Cover: 
DALE 2 Esdr, v. 3 Let vs borowe money of the kinge vpon 
vsury. 1552 Hutoet, Borowe of Peter to paye Paule .. 
wher as a man doth Borow of one to paye an other. 1652 
Hosses Leviath, u. xxii. 116 If the person of the Body 
Politique .. borrow mony ofa stranger. 1769 ¥uazus Lett, 
i. 4 This nation will not bear .. to see new millions bor- 
rowed, 1860 TyNnDALL G/ac. 1. § 22.156, I borrowed a hand. 
kerchief from Lauener. 


ce. Arith. In Subtraction, when the number to 
be subtracted in one denomination is greater than 
that of the minuend, To transfer to the latter 
mentally the equivalent of a unit of the next higher 
denomination, compensating or ‘ paying back’ for 
this at the next step in the process. 

1594 BLunpevit £-rerc.1. (ed. 7) 91 Take 6 out of nothing, 
which will not bee, wherefore you must borrow 60, 1881 
Fitcu Lect. Teaching xi. 326,‘ 9 from 3 1 cannot ; Borrow ro’. 

2. fig. To render oneself indebted for; to make 
temporary use of (something not one’s own); 
used, e.g. of temporal possessions, with notion of 
their being only ef to us,not given. More usually 
of immaterial things: as, to adopt (thoughts, ex- 
pressions, modes of conduct) from another person, 
or words, idioms, customs, etc.) from a foreign 
language or people; to obtain (a temporary 
favour) by request; to derive (one’s authority, 
etc.) from another, as opposed to holding it by 
inherent right; to draw (a comparison, inference, 
sugyestion’ from some source alien to the subject 
in hand; to adopt (something) for other than its 


normal purpose. Const. from, of, formerly av. 
_ As applied to the adoption of foreign words or customs, 
it properly implies that the adoption is merely temporary 3 
but this restriction is now often disregarded, esp. by writers 
on philology; cf. Loax-worn. 

a1225 Ancr. K. 204 Pet is riht religiun, pet euerich.. 
boruwe et tisse urakele worlde so Iutel so he ever miei, of 
mete, of clode, of eihte. c 1380 Wyciir De Dot. Eccles. 
Sel. Wks. III. 434 Wibout autorite horewid of ober. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. vin. xvii. (2495) 325 ‘The mone 
hath no lyght of herself, but borowyth and takyth of the 
plente of the sonne, 1423 Jas. I. A'ing’s ?. 1.v, I in pur- 
pose, at my boke, To borowe a slepe, at thilke tyme began, 
1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 80 Let hym ho- 
rowe example at Salomon. 1595 Swuaks. Yokn v. i. 51 In- 
ferior eyes That borrow their Per auines from the great, 
1600 Ho.tann Lzzy xxiv, xxii. 524 You were best therefore 
to borrow [ssseret} some respite of time of the Embassa- 
dours. 1697 Draynen Htrg. Georg. 1. 96 Borrow part of 
Winter forthy Corn. 1706 A. Beprorp Fem le Aus. vi. 113 
The Rabhies would.. borrow Words from other Languages. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. xi. 184 Their [the Romans’} 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 
@ 1847 R. Iamitton Rew. 4 Praishm, iv. (1853) 185 The 
illustrations are borrowed from the fowls of heaven and from 
the flowers of the field. 1875 Jowetr Plate (ed. 2) IV. 15 
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No man can be happy who, to borrow Plato’s illustration, 
is leading the life of an oyster. 
+ II. ‘lo be surety for, be good for, ransom, save. 

+3. trans. To be surety for, go bail for; to 
ransom, redeem, release by paying a ransom. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23792 Pat soru Pat nakins borgh us fra 
mai boru. 1377 Laxct. P. P/. B.1v. 109 He shal rest in my 
stokkes, And bat as longe as he lyueth* but lowenesse hym 
borwe. ¢ 1530 Parscr. 461 If thou be taken prisoner... I 
wyll nat borowe the. 1609 Skene Keg. Maz. 107 Gif the 
Lord of the Court, to quhom the defender is borrowed, hes 
diverse Courts; he quha borrowes him, sall assigne to the 
persewer ane certaine day and place. 1783 Ballad ‘ Young 
Bekie’ iv. in Child Ballads 1. 466/1 O gin a lady woud bor- 
row me, At her stirrup-foot I woud rin. 

+4. transf. To give security or safety to; to 
lease, rescue, save; to defend, protect. (With this 
cf. BERGH v. to protect. See also BUR3ZEN v.) Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5286 Me borud noght bot godd allan. 
1350 Jled. BS. in Archvol. XXX. 368 Yat day fro 
feueres it schall yt borwe. a 1400 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 421, I 
pray to God..That he us borwe fro synfulle shame, 1522 
World & Child in Hazl. Dodst. 1. 269 Some good word that 
I may say To borrow mans soul from blame. 

+ b. abso/. To warrant, ‘be bound’, assert con- 


fidently. Cf. Borrow sé. 2 b. Oés. 

¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 451, 1 shall borowe for seven yere 
He shall not wedde my doughterdere. 1590 GREENE Neuer 
too late (1600) 24 Wonder twas in her eyne Fire and water 
should comhine : If th’ old sawdid not borrow, Fire is loue, 
and water sorrow, 

Borrow (bg'tov), v2 Nat. {Derivation un- 
certain; connexion with Borrow v.1 2 (as if it 
were ‘to borrow, encroach upon, what belongs to 
the land or the wind’) seems far-fetched ; possibly 
the original sense was ‘to shelter’; see BuRRoW.} 

zztr. ‘Yo approach closely either to land or 
wind.’ Smyth Sazlor’s ]Word-bk. 1867. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 108 It is not good to 
borrow neere the shore, but to give it a fayre birth. 1702 
Lond, Gaz. No, 3781/4 No Ship to borrow nearer the Har- 
bour than that Perch. 1860 Aferc, Mar. Mag. VII. 70 To 
borrow on the breakers of the spit to within 8 or 10 fathoms. 

Borrowable (bg'rov,4b’l), a. rare. [f. Bor- 
row v.14-ABLE.] That can be borrowed. 

1821 L, Hunt /xdicator No. 73(1822) 11. 168 That descrip- 
tion of property which may emphatically be called borrow- 
able. 2885 Pall Mall Budget 19 June 31/1 ‘Buyable’ as 
well as borrowable from the circulating libraries. 

+ Borrrowage. [f. Borrow sé. and v. +-acE.] 

1. Suretyship. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 44 Borwage, JSidesussio. 

2. The act of borrowing from another. 

1577, Harrison Exgland u. viii. (1877) 176 Requiting 
him with the like borowage as he hath vsed toward me in 
his discourse. 

Borrowe, obs. form of BoroucH, Borrow. 

Borrowed (bg'roud), pf/. a. [f. Borrow v.!-Ep.] 

1. Taken on loan. Borrowed days: see Bor- 
ROWING V6/, 5b.) c. 

1440 York Alyst. xxxi. 105 A borowed bene sette I noght 
be hym. 1646 Six, T. Browne Pseud. Ef., So it is usual 
among us .. to ascribe unto March certain borrowed days 
from April. 1688 Axsw. Talon’s Plea 27 The Palace.. 
where he resides, being but a borrowed house. 1855 Ma- 
cauLay //ist, Eng. 1V. 245 He rodeaway .. on a borrowed 
horse, which he never returned. Scotch Pop. Rime, But 
when the borrowed days were gane, The three silly hoggs 
cam hirplan’ hame. 

2. transf, and fig. Taken or used at second-hand, 
not one’s own; assumed, counterfeit, ‘put on’ ; 
adopted or adapted for the nonce. 

1571 GotpinG Calvin ox Ps. i. 1 A borowed maner of 
speech. 1596 Spenser ¥. Q. in. xii, 14 Her bright browes 
were deckt with borrowed haire. 1621-31 Laup 7 Sem. 
(1847) 8 Most of the later divines are for the borrowed sense. 
1762 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) V. Ixvii. 81 [Bedlow] had tra- 
velled over many parts of Europe under borrowed names. 
1834 Mrs. SomerviLte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvi. (1849) 408 If 
comets shine by borrowed light. 188 F. HAtt in 19¢h 
Cent. Sept. 426 Has borrowed English been a peculiarity of 
the last two or three centuries? 

Borrowee (bp:rour’). rave. [f. as prec. + -EE.] 
One from whom something is borrowed. 

1885 Spectator 13 June 779/2 Nobody ever met a borrower 
who was not savage at a refusal, unless the borrowee were 
a bank. 

Borrower (bp'roujar). [f. as prec. +-ER.] 

1. One who takes a thing on security or on credit. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 44 Borware [1499 borower], #z2tvalor, 
sponsor, 1602 SHaks, //am, 3. ili. 75 Neither a borrower, 
nor a lender be. 2677 YarRANTON Eng. Jiprov. 15 Here 
are both to the Lender and Borrower great Advantages. 
1776 Apam Situ IV. N. 1. 1. iv. 360 Sober people are 
universally preferred as borrowers. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 314 The borrower should be under no obligation 
to repay either capital or interest. 

2. transf. and fig. One who adopts a thing, uses 
it temporarily, or takes it at second-hand. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé. 11. i. 27, I must become a borrower of 
the Night, For a darke houre, or twaine. 1750 Harris 
Termes Wks.(1841)236 We have been remarkable borrowers, 
as our multiform language may sufficiently shew. 1876 M. 
Arnotp Lit, &, Dogma 215 He.. would not have become 
thus a borrower from Jesus. 

+ Bo'rrow-gage. Oés. [f. Borrow sé. + Gace; 
the two words being equivalents from different 
langs.] Pledge. 

1303 R. Brunne //and. Synne 9576 pou settest py selfe yn 
borghe gage. 


BORSHOLDER. 


+ Bo'rrowgang. Ods. Forms: 4 borghe- 
gang, 4 Sc. borowgange, (erron. borrowgane), 
7 Sc. borrowgang(e. [f. Borrow sd. + Gane (act 
of going) ; app. implying the existence of a phrase 
‘to go borrow’ ; cf. fo go batl.} Suretyship; the 
responsibility incurred by a surety. 

1303 R. Brunne Havd/. Synne 9582 Quyte be wey! oute 
of borghegang. a@1375 ?Barpour St. Zgipciane 967, | 
kepyt nocht Pe borowgane I drew hyr ine. 1609 hs 
Reg. Maj. 48 The pledges .. either .. confes their borrow- 
gange ..or they deny the samine. 


+ Borrow-head ! (bgrohed). Ods. exc. Hizst. 
{f. Borrow sé. 3+ HEAD; cf. BorsHOLDER. The 
fuller form /720borhheved occurs in the (Latin) 
Laws of Edward the Confessor xx. Writers from 
the 16th c. onwards have often confounded Bor- 
Row sé. 3 with BorouGH ; hence the incorrect form 
borough-head, commonly adopted in dictionaries.] 
Originally the head of a frzddorh or tithing (see 
Borrow sé. 3) ; the word, with its synonyms Bors- 
HOLDER, HEADBOROUGH, afterwards came to denote 


a parochial officer, now called a Petty Constable. 

158: LamBagpe E7rex. 1. iii. (1602) 13 Borowhead, Bors- 
holder and Tythingman, bee three severall names of one 
selfe same office and do signifie The chiefe man of the free 
pledges within that Borowe or Tything. 1613 Sir H. Fincu 
Law (1636) 336 The conseruator of peace..In a Tything [is 
called] a petie Constable, Borsholder, Head-Borough, Third- 
borough, Boroughhead, Tything-man, or Chiete pledge. 
1857 Toutm. Smitu Parish 121 Tything-man, borsholder, 
borrowhead, headborough, chief-pledge, or provost. 

+ Borrrowhead“”, -hood. (és. [f. Borrow 
sb, 2+-HEAD, -HOOD.} Suretyship. 

1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. 111. 10 pe boruheed of Crist pat 
witnessip ech trewe mannis trupe. ?a1500 Robin Hood 
(Ritson) 1. i. 955 Of the borowe hode thou spekest to me 
Herde I never ere. 

Borrowing (bp'rou,in), 747. sd.1 [f. Borrow v.1] 
The action of the verb Borrow (senses I, 2); 
taking on loan, taking at second-hand, ete.; also 


concr., that which is borrowed. 

1539 TaverRNER Evrasm. Prov. 46 The Englysh prouerbe 
..testyfyeth that he that goeth a borowynge, goeth a sor- 
owynge. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efpigr. (1867) 15 
Sauying by borowyng, tyll we be in det. a@1630 S. Pace 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, li. 3 Our food and raiment, 
the necessaries of life, are borrowings. 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof. St... xxiii, 147 Confession puts the difference be- 
twixt stealing and borrowing. 1830 CoreripGe 7adle 7. 
111 So borrow as to repay by the very act of borrowing. 
1882 J. W. Leco Liturgical Colours 1. 14 These colours 
«.seem to bea modern borrowing from Rome. : 

+b. In certain obsolete phrases: Zo do, give, 
lend borrowing: to lend. To take borrowing: to 
borrow. 70 ask in borrowing: to ask as a loan. 
¢€1380 Wycuir H’&s, (1880) 277 Pat .. borwyng and lyn- 
ynge be frely don to pore men. 1382 — Prov. xxii. 7 He 
that taketh borewing, seruant is of the usurer, — Luke vi. 
34 If 3e 3yuen borwynge to hem, of whiche 3e hopen to take 
ajen, what grace is toyou? ¢1§70 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) II. 328 Sowmes of silver fra him 
{he] ast In borrowing. 1573 Sege Ediné. ibid. II. 287 Lend 
vs ane borrouing of 3our auld blak bellis. 
ce. Borrowing days: the last three days of 
March (Old Style), said in Scottish folk-lore to 
have been borrowed by March from April, and 
supposed to be specially stormy. (So in Cheshire 
the first eleven days of May are called borrowed 


days, because in Old Style they belonged to April.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. 38 The borial blastis of the thre borou- 
ing dais of marche. 1791 Statist, Acc. Scoti. 1. 57 Born in 
the borrowing days. 1828 Scott //rt, A/id?. xxviii, The 
bairns’ rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor hog-lams. 

Borrowing (bp'roujin), vol. 5b.2 Nant. [f. 
Borrow v.2] Sailing close to land or to the wind. 

1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 117 The norther part 
of the bay hath foule ground, and rockes under water; and 
therefore it is not wholesome borrowing of the mayne. 

Borrowing, ///. z. [f. Borrow v.1 + -1NG2.] 
That borrows. Hence Bo-rrowingly adv. 

1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. 1. iii, 1 hope you will not... 
urge me beyond patience with your borroughing attempts. 
{bid, Your countenance .. lookes so borrowingly. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit ix, They eyed him with borrowing eyes. 
1866 Crump Banking vii. 148 As an import to the lending 
country, and as an export to the borrowing country. 

+ Bo‘rrowship. 0és. rave. = BoRROWAGE. 
©1440 Promp, Parv. 44 Borwage [K. borweshepe], j2de- 
Sissio, . 

Borsholder (bg-1s,hduldaz). Ods. exc. Hest. 
Also 6 borsolder, 6-8 bosholder, 7 burs- 
holder, 9 in historical writers bors-, borhs-ealdor. 
{The spelling dorghesaldre in the AF. Statutes of 
the Realm (I. 223) points to OE. *borges aldor, f. 
Jorzes, gen. case of borh (Borrow sé, 3) + ALDER 
sb.2 Not connected with Boroucu.] 

The chief of a tithing (Borrow sé. 3) or frank- 
pledge ; afterwards a parish officer identical in 
functions with the Petty Constable (= BoRROWHEAD, 
HEADBoROUGH, TiITHINGMAN). (Also fg.) 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, x, Every..hedborowe, thyrd- 
borowe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1609 Sir E. 
Hony Letter to T. H.3,1 dispatched this paper, as my 
Borsholder. 1618 Datton Country Faust. in Halliwell 
Shaks, VI. 324 There be other officers of much like autho- 
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rity to our constables, as the borsholders in Kent, the third- 
borow in Warwickshire, and the tythingman and burrow- 
head, or headborow, or chiefe-pledge in other places. eee 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1357/1 His Majesty doth hereby strictly 
Charge all Constables, Churchwardens, Headboroughs, 
‘Tythingmen, Borsholders, and other Parish Officers. ni 
Biackstone Coun, I. 356 ‘The antient headboroughs, 
tithing-men, and borsholders, were made use of to serve as 
petty constables. 1857 ‘outm. Smitu arish 15 Elsewhere, 
the name headborough, and elsewhere that of horsholder, 
was and is in use. 1872 IE. Rowertson //ist, ss. 114 The 
.. Parish Constable and beadle, representatives of the 
Borh’s Ealdor and the Bode or messenger of the Court. 

Borstall. /oca/. Also 7 bostal. [?f. OE. 
beorh a hill (BARRow 54.1) + OE. stégel(e, STILE. 
But the explanation ‘seat on the side or piteh of a 
hill’ given by Bp. Kennett (see Halliwell), suggests 
OE. *beorh-steall.] (See quot.) 

1674 Ray S. §& £. Country Wis. 59 Bostat, a way up a 
hill. Suffolk. 1880 L. J. Jennincs Rambles among I/ills 
199 One of the steep paths up the hillside known in the South 
Down district as béstalls or borstalls. 1884 Contemp, Rev. 
Aug. 330 The steep paths which wind up to the summit [of 
the Downs] retain their Saxon name of borstalls. 

+ Borstax. Ods. rare—', ? Some kind of axe. 

¢1300 Song Husbandm. in Pot. Songs 151 Mi bil ant my 
borstax. 

Borsten, obs. form of Burst. 

Borstyan, variant of Busriay, Oés., cloth. 

Bort (bgit). Also 7 bourt, 9 boart. [Pos- 
sibly a. OF, bord, bort, bastard ; the word is uscd 
in mod.F, (Littré, supplement) as dor and dor?, but 
is not in Cotgr. 1611.) The fragments removed 
from diamonds in cutting, when too small for 
jewellery ; also diamonds of too coarse a quality for 
jewellery: used to make diamond powder. 

1622 Matynes Ac, Law-Merch. 74 The Flat Diamonds, 
which are in the superficies of the Bourt of Diamonds, and 
are impure, commonly beaten therefore into powder for the 
vse of the other Diamonds, that are cut and polished by 
the Millne. 1817 Jas. Mitt. Brit, /ndia 1. u. viii. 353 In 
a flat press, where under steel wheels, the diamonds are 
fastened, and with its own bort are worn into what cut 
the artist pleases. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockin. 129 
Drills are selected from needle-shaped pieces of bort. 

Boru(gh, boruwen, obs. forms of Borrow. 

Borwu(3, obs. form of Borouc#H. 

Bo'ruret. Chem. [f. Bor-on +-0RET.] Earlier 
name for a boride, now generally disused. 

1847 in Craic. 

Borwch, borwe-n, obs. forms of Borrow. 

+ Bo'rwen. Obs. rare. [? Parallel form of 
Burien :—OE. dyrgen.] A mound, heap. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 60 A Borwen, cunrulus. 

Borw(3, obs. form of Boroucu, Burrow. 

Bos = dehoucs : see Bus v. Obs.; also obs. f. Boss. 

Bosa, var. of Boza, an oriental drink. 

Bosard(e, obs. form of Buzzarb. 

Boscage, boskage (beskédz). Also 5 bus- 
cage, (7 boxage). [ME. doskage, a. OF. boscage 
(mod.F. docage) wooded country, a thicket :—late 
L. boscaticum, {. late L. boscu-m wood : sce -AGE; 
ef. the It. equivalent doscaggio.] 

1. A mass of growing trees or shrubs; a thicket, 
grove; woody undergrowth ; sylvan scenery. 

¢ 1400 Vwwaine & Gaw. 1671 Als he went in that boskage, 
He fond a letil ermytage. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 1ijb, 
She ., suffred so moche euylle and meschyef in the buscage. 
1§22 SKELTON /V/hy nat to Court 11.50 And with such corage 
Hunte the boskage. 1626 Bacon New A ¢/.(1650) 1 A Land 
Flat to our sight, and full of Boscage. 1719 J. AvsREY 
Surrey WV. 173 Thick Boscages of Box-Trees. 1830 TENNy- 
son Dream Fair Women 243 The sombre boskage of the 
wood. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 11. vu. vii. 260 The cool 
boscages and orangeries of the place. 

+ 2. The pictorial representation of wooded land- 
seape ; also, a decorative design imitating branches 
and foliage. Odés. 

1610 Fotxincuam Art Survey u. vi. 58 Compartiments are 
Blankes or Figures bordered with Anticke Boscage or 
Crotesko-woorke. 1624 Worton Archit. (1672) 59 Chearful 
Paintings in Feasting and Banquetting Rooms .. Land- 
skips and Boscage, and such wild works in open Tarraces. 
1679 The Conjinemcnt 57 Boscage within each Chamber 
must be shown, Or the mean pile no Architect will own, 

+3. Law. (Meaning disputed; see quots.) Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145/2 He gaf tothem of that hows 
the fee ryall of that buscage. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest 
xii, § 1 (1615) 88 To be quit of Boscage .. is to be dis- 
charged of paying any duetie for windfall woods. 1672 
Cowell's Interpr., Boscage, is such sustenance as Wood and 
Trees yield to Cattel, viz, Mast. 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. 
Supp., Boscage sometimes denoted a tax or duty Iaid on 
wood brought into the city. 

+ Boscaresque, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. It. bosco 
wood, or perh. doscareccio | Florio) woody; after pic- 
turesque. (Cf. F. boscaresgue, used by Rousseau.) ] 
Picturesque with sylvan scenery. 

21734 Nortn Lives I]. 18 His garden was exquisite, 
being most boscaresque. 


Bosce, obs. form of Boss. 

| Bosch! (properly bgs, usually bef). Also 
bosh. [Du. dosch a wood, Busu.] Used by the 
Dutch settlers in South Africa, and thence in comé., 
as: bosch-bok, an antelope of South Africa, the 
Bush-bueck ; boseh-man = BusHman (the word 
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used in [folland, however, is doschjyesman); bosch- 
vark, a species of wild pig in South Africa. 

1786 tr. Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. /f. 271, | saw and gave 
chase to the bosch-bok. 1834 Princte A/r, Sé. 76 The 
boschbok oft would bound away, /67:. iii. 161 The bosch- 
vark, or wood-swine. 1864 H. Mutter Footpr, Creat. ix. 
(1874) 156 The degraded boschmen of creation. 

Bosch 2, bosh (bef). [In full, Bosch butter, 
i.e. artificial butter manufactured at ’sl{iertogen- 
bosch or ‘ Bosch’ (Bois-le-duc) in Holland.) An 
imitation of butter, otherwise called BuTtTERine, 
usually consisting of oleomargarine with a small 
proportion of genuine butter. Also Bosch butter. 

1879 Echo 7 Apr. 3/4 It was known in the trade by the 
name of ‘bosh’. 1880 Davsly News 26 Feb. 5/2 Oleomarga- 
rine..is generally sold in this country under the name of 
*butterine’, hut it is also known commercially by the more 
expressive term ‘bosch’. 

Boschayle, var. of Busiai.E, Ods., copse. 

Bosche, boscher, obs. ff. Busu, Burcrer. 

+ Bosco. Ods. ? Distortion of Boss. 

1654 GayTon Fest. Notes u. ill, 42 The boscos, and suboscos 
(I mean) the dulapes and the jawy part of the face. 

Bose, obs. form of Boosg, Boss, Busi. 

Bosh (bpf), 54.1 [Origin unknown; senses 1 
and 2 may be of distinet derivation. Sense 1 has 
been compared with Ger. déschen to slope. The 
plur. form is due to the fact that blast-furnaces 
were formerly of square section, and the ‘ boshes’ 
were the four sloping walls of the lower portion.] 

1. ~/. In a blast-furnace, the lower part of the 
shaft, sloping downwards from the belly, or widest 
part, to the hearth, 

1679 Pio Staffordsh, (1686) 162 Where these oblique walls 
terminat, which they term the boshes, 1864 Q. rv. 
Science I. 492 The body and boshes being made of distinct 
truncated cones. ; R 

2. ‘A trough in which bloomary tools (or, in 
copper-smelting, hot ingots) are cooled.’ Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1881. 

t+ Bosh (bef), 54.2 Obs. [Origin unknown: per- 
haps a corruption of F. ébauche outline, rough- 
hewn figure.] An outline, rough sketch. Hence 
(?) To cul a boskh: to make a figure, to make an 
imposing, swaggering appearance. 

1726 Amuerst Jerre Fit. xlvi, 245 Who has handsomer 
tie-wigs, or more fashionable cloaths, or cuts a bolder bosh 
than Tom Paroquet? /éd¢d. 247 Laughing at everybody .. 
that does not cut as bold a bosh as they do. 1751 Student 
TT. 287 A man who has learned but the bosh ofan argument, 
that has only seen the shadow of a syllogism. 

Bosh (bpf), 56.3 slang or collog. [a. Turk. (y599 
bosh empty, worthless; the word beeame current 
in Eng. from its frequent oceurrence in Morier’s 
novel Ayesha (1834), which was extremely popular, 
especially in the ‘Standard Novels’ edition 1846.] 

1. Contemptible nonsense, ‘stuff’; trash; foolish 
talk or opinions. 

[1834 Morier Ayesha I. 219 This firman is é0s4—nothing. 
‘dtd. 1. 283 The parts [of the Koran] which are taken from 
the Christian Bible are divine; [the other parts] are spuri- 
ous. They are dosh—nothing.] 1850 P. Crook War of Hats 
19 Some nameless bosh—seduction—or crim. con. 1863 
Kuncstey IVater Bab, (1878) 174 And were pure bosh and 
wind. 1864 Miss Yonce C’fess Kate xii. 212 Don't talk 
hosh out of your books. 1885 ///ustr. Lond, News 23 May 
539/2, I can write something that is not bosh. 

2. int. Stuff and nonsense! Humbug! 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho.xxi, Bosh! It'sall correct. /did. 
xxiv, Bosh, what’s my head running against ! 

+ Bosh, v.! Ods. [f. Bosu 54.2] cut. To cut 
a dash ; to make a show;; to flaunt. 

1709 STEELE & Swirt Tatler No.71 & 8 When to the plain 
Garb of Gown and Band a Spark adds an inconsistent long 
Wig, we donot say nowhe Boshes, but there goes a Smart 
Fellow. 1736 Amuerst Terre Fil, xxxiii. 180 Bosh it 
about town in lace ruffles. 

Bosh (bef), v.% slang. [f. Bos 54.3] rans. To 
make of no effect ; to spoil; to humbug. 

1870 Macm. Mag. XX1. 71 You ‘bosh” his [a man’s] joke 
hy refusing to laugh at it; you ‘ bosh* his chance of sleep 
by playing upon the cornet all night in the room next to 
him. _ 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Cal/xiv, Boys would get 
oncapitally with Jardine. They‘d never try tobosh him. 

Bosh: sce Boscu 2. 

Bosholder, obs. form of BorSHOLDER. 

Bosjesman: see BusHMAN. 

Bosk (bpsk). Also 3-4 boske, (9 bosque, 
rare). [The early ME. dosk(e was a variant of 
dusk, Busu; bosk and dusk are still used dialectally 
for Busu; but the modern literary word may have 
been evolved from Bosky.] 

+1. A bush. Oés. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Grouc. 547 Hii houede vnder boskes. ¢ 1300 Prev. 
Hendyng xx, Wnder boske shal men weder abide, quo 
Hendyng. ¢ 1325 £. £. Adit, P. B. 322 Bobe boskez & 
bourez & wel bounden penez. 

2. A thicket of bushes and underwood ; a small 
wood. 

1814 Scott Ld. /slesy. xv, Meantime, through well-known 
bosk and dell, I'll lead where we may shelter well, 1847 
TEnnySON Princ. i, 110 Blowing bosks of wilderness, 1862 
Lytton Sr. Story Il. 82 Every bosk anddingle. 1878 H. 


Putttirs Poems fr. Span. & Germ. 69 Ina flowery bosque | 
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there fliesabird. 1885 Century Mag. 544 [tis planted with 
pleasant little bosks and trim hedges. 

Henee t boske addre, lit. ‘bush-adder’: 
a serpent (L.. codmber), 

1382 Wycur x. vii. 9 ‘Tak thin 3erde, and throw it 
bifore Pharao, and be it turned into a bosk eddre.. The 
3erde .. was turnyd into a boske addre. 

Boskage, variant of Boscace. 

Boske\n, obs. form of Busk v. to prepare. 

Bosket, bosquet (bgskét). [18th c. a. F. 
bosguel, ad. It. boschetlo, dim, of bosco wood, See 
also the earlier forms Busnet, Busker; and ef. 
BouqueT.] <A plantation in a garden, park, ctc., 
of underwood and sinall trees; a thicket. 

1737 Mitver Gard. Dict., Bosguets .. are small Compart- 
ments of Gardens .. form'd ai Lecce, Shrubs, or tall large 
growing plants. 1828 Scorr F, Af. Perth }, 316 Where are 
bushes and boskets enough by the riverside. 1833 T. Hloox 
Parson's Dau. u, viii. 238 A gravel circle encompassing a 
bosquet of laurel, laurestinus and holly. a 1847 Mrs. Surr- 
woop Lady of Manor IV. xviii. 27 Nothing was to be seen 
but stiff parterres, trim avenues, close bosquets, grottoes, 
and Chinese bridges. 1859 L. Ouiruant China 4 Japan ft. 
xii. 237 Charming little boskets with mossy seats. 

Henec Bosque'‘ttish a. 

188: Academy No. 491. 252 To him plants become bos- 
quettish. F ; 

Boskiness (bp'skinés). [f. Bosky a.! + -NEss.] 
The quality of being bosky. 

a 1844 in W. H. Maxwell Sports § Adv. Scott. (1855) iv. 
57 Tangled. .boskiness. ¢ 1860 /inperial Gaz. Scot. 1, 222. 
1863 HlawtHorNe Old Hoive (1879) 56 A shadowy secluded 
grove, with winding paths among its boskiness. 

Bosky (bg'ski), a1 [f. Bosk (not recorded be- 
tween 14th and 19th c., but preserved in dial.) + 
-¥; or alteration of Busky, after It. doscoso.] 
Consisting of or covered with bushes or under- 
wood ; full of thickets, bushy. (Also ¢ransf.) 

1§93 Peeve Chron, Edw. /. (1874) 407 In this bosky wood 
Bury his corpse. 16r0 Snaks. 7v#7. 1.1. 81 My boskie acres, 
and my vnshrubd downe. 1634 Mitton Comnus 312 And 
every bosky bourn. 1757 Dyer Fleece (1807)79 The bosky 
bourns of Alfred's shires. 18:r0 Scott Lady of L. un. xiv, 
The bosky thickets. 185: H. Metvitte v. 33 .A brown and 
brawny company with bosky beards. 

Bosky (bgski’, 2.2 dial. or slang. [perh. a 
humorous use of prec., with the notion of ‘ over- 
shadowed’ or ‘obseured’.] Somewhat the worse 
for drink, tipsy. 

1730-6 Baitey, Bosky, half or quite fuddled. 1824 Blackw. 
Mag. XVI. 573 He may be tipsy, bosky, cut, or anything 
but drunk. 1843 T. Hook in New Month, Mag. LX. 11 
Became, to use a colloquial expression, uncommonly bosky. 

Bosom (bu‘zam), 54. Forms: 1 b6sm bésum, 
2-3 bosm, bosem, Or. bosemm, 3-6 bosum 
(in 6 only Sc.), 4-7 bosome, (6 bosym, bowsum, 
boosome), 4- bosom. [OE. éésm =OFris. bdsm, 
OS. bés0m (MDu. boesem, Du. boezem’, OHG. 
buosam (MHG. dbuosem, mod.G. busen) :—WGer. 
*bésm- (not in EGer.). Remoter etymology un- 
known: it has been conjectured that *4éso- stands 
for *bdh-smo, {. *bdhu-:—OAryan *bhdghu-s arm 
(BoucH) ; the word would then, like the partially 
synonymous FaTHoM, primarily mean the space 
embraced by the two arms.] 

1. The breast of a human being; also /oe/, of 
a bird, ete. 

crooo AEtrric Nid, xi. 12 Dat ic hig bere on minum 
bosume, swa fostormodor dep cyld. 1382 Wycuir John xiii. 
23 Oon of his disciplis was restinge in the bosum of Jhesu. 
©1440 York Myst. xv. 104 A baren broche by a belle of tynne 
At youre bosom to be. 1592 Suaxs. Venu. §& Ad. 646 Within 
my bosom .. My boding heart pants. 1697 Drvpen Verg. 
Georg. 1v. 19 Progne, with her Bosom stained in Blood. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. 1.88 Doves That sun their milky 
bosoms on the thatch. 1864 — Aydmer's F. 687 The babe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, Warm’‘d at her bosom? 

b. The enclosure formed by the breast and the 
arms. /# one's bosom; clasped to one’s breast. 
Now only arch., and chiefly in fig. Scriptural 
phrases, e.g. 72 Abraham's bosom (cf. Luke xvi.22) : 
in the abode of the blessed dead. 

c1175§ Lamdé. Hom.,53 Alse heo heom {heore euencristene] 
walde in to heore bosme puten. ¢ 1200 Orin 19391 Iesu 
Crist.. Patt inn hiss Faderr bosemm iss. 1383 WyctirF 
Mic. vii. 5 Hir that restith in thi bosum. 1420 £. £. Wiles 
(1882) 47 That he resseyue me yn-to be brode bosum off his 
mercy. 1578 Gude & Godlie Ballates(1868) 36 Quhen Laza- 
rus he saw. .In his bosome. 1816W. Hottar Dance Death 
xix. 53 Death .. attacks this warrior, in the bosom of vic- 
tory. 1866 Neate Seg. § Hymns 162 The child was in 
Abraham's bosom. : , 

c. Hife of one’s bosom: orig. a TElebraism 
adopted in the Bible of 1611 ; but its Eng. use is 
influenced by senses 6 a and b. (The similar 
phrase husbznd of one's bosom, Deut. xxviii. 56, 
never became current.) IIence, Zo /ake to one's 
bosont: to marry. 

16xr Biste Dent. xiii. 6 The wife of thy bosome. — /did. 
xxviii. 56 The husband of her bosome. 1747 Hervey Jedst. 
(1753) I. 53 The Wife of his Bosom may expire by his Side. 
3814 T. JeFFeRSON Corr. (1830) 233 Noteven the wife of his 
hosom. 188: W. Pitt Lennox Plays, §c. 1. 37 The woman 
he had taken to his bosom. 

+d. /ransf. The womb. Obs. 


97: Blickt. Hom, 5 Heo onfeng on hire medmycclan bosm 


a viper, 
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God Fader Sunu. c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hot. 131 Of alle be 
bernes, pe ben boren of wifes bosem. 1535 STEwarT Crov. 
Scot. 11. 411 Sonnis als of thair bosumis tha bair. 

2. fig. Applied to the surface of the sea, a lake, 
a river, or the ground: with various associations 


from the literal sense. 

a-1000 Aidreas 444 (Gr.) Of brimes bosme. 1595 SHAKS. 
John w.i. 3 When I strike my foot Vpon the bosome of the 
ground, 1697 Drypen Vir. Georg. ul. §57 [A river] which 
before Tall Ships of Burthen on its Bosom bore. 1750 G. 
Hucues Barbados 220 From the bosoms of some of the 
upper leaves rise small pedicles. 1816 G. S. Faser Orze. 
Pagan Idol. Wl. 1x A small island was consecrated in the 
boson of a deep lake. 1837 WorpswortH Your Italy 
Sonn. xxvi, Tossed on the bosom ofa stormy sea. 1873 BLack 
Pr. Thule x. 160 The broad bosom of the stream. 

3. ¢ransf. Vhe part of the dress which covers the 
breast ; also the space included between the breast 
and its covering. 

b. sfec. Considcred as the receptacle for money 
or letters, formerly answering to modern use of 
‘pocket’. ©. Jo give (rveguite, etc.) into one's 
bosom (a Hebraism derived from the Bible). 

a3121 0. E. Chron. an, 1086 (Laud. MS.) Mid his bosum 
full goldes. c12g0 Gen. § Ex. 2811 In hise bosum he dede 
his hond. ¢1386 CHaucer Chan. Yen. Prol. & T. 565 This 
Chanon took out a Crosselet Of his bosom. 1388 Wyc.iF 
Luke vi. 38 Thei schulen 3yue in to 3oure bosum a good 
mesure. 1526 Prler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531)1b, A synguler 
iewell to bere in my bosom. 1580 Baret A/v. B 958 To 
put money inones bosom. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1,10 That 
thou put this Letter in thy Bosome. 1834 Marryat P. 
Simple xii, A large frill to his bosom. ; ; 

4. A curved recess; a cavity, hollow interior; a 
sinus. [Cf. Lat. s¢zzs ] 

+a. The hull or the hold of a ship. Ods. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 1306(Gr.) Gescype scylfan on scipes 
bosme. ¢ 1205 Lay. 7849 Scipen gunnen helden . Bosmes per 
rendden‘ Water in wende. 

+b. Phys. The cavity of the stomach; one of 
the chambers of the heart; a recess or angle in 


which two bones meet. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Aan 1.29 The vj bone is fastened to 
the angular bosome of the Postbrachiall bones. 1610 Bar- 
rouGH Jleth, Phystck 1. i. 101 The bosome of the stomack. 
1662 J. CuanpDiter Vax Helmont’'s Oriat. 178 There is Hedge 
or Partition between both bosomes of the Heart. 

+e. A concave bend in a coast-line, or the part 
of the sea embraced by it; a bay. Ods. 

c1325 £. E. Allit. P.C. 107 Pe blype brepe at her bak be 
bosum he fyndes. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 449 The 
bosum of the seyis, quhare the Venicianis dwellis. 1600 
Farreax Tasso xix. viii, Where into creeks and bosoms 
blind A winding hill his corners turn’d and cast. 1685 R. 
3uRTON Eng. Emp. Amer. iv. 70 They were .. cast upon a 
bosom of the South Cape of Massachusets Bay. 

d. poet. The ‘belly’ or curvature of a sail 
before the wind, (Cf. Bosom z. 1.) 

1872 Brackie Lays Highl. 7 A strong south-wester blow- 
ing Strained the bosom of their sail, 

e. Jfech, The recess or depression round the eye 
of a millstone; the ‘breast’ or curvature of a 
plough-share ; also in Shipbuilding, the concave 
curvature of a frame. 

1813 A. Younc Agric. Essex 1.134 This degree of round- 
ness and fulness in the bosom [ofa plough] is necessary on 
heavy ground. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shif Build, viii. 149 The 
beam-plate is run into the bosom of the frame and rivetted 
to it. 

5. Expressing a local relation: The interior, the 
midst : sometimes a development of sense 4, but 
often with a reference to one of the senses ‘ em- 
brace’ “1 b), ‘bosom of garment’ (3 b), and 
‘womb’ (1 d). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxv. 79 Enuyrone thyn ad- 
uersaryes .. wythin the bosom ofthyn ooste. 1595 SPENSER 
Col. Clout 243 Fishes.. Which in the bosome of the billowes 
breed. 1663 Bovte Usefulness Nat. Philos.1. iv. 66 Quick- 
silver .. will swallow up Gold, and hide it in its Bosom. 
1849 Rozertson Serm. Ser, 1. ii. (1866) 37 The seed lying in 
the genial bosom of the earth. 1861 Geo. Evior Silas J. 1 
Deep in the bosom of the hills. 

b. fig. /7 the bosom of one's famtly: in the pri- 
vacy of the domestic circle (usually also implying 
family affection and confidence). Jz the bosom of 
achurch or other association): within the inner 
circle of its membership. And the like. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.) They which live within the bosom of 
that church, 1803 Jaxe Porter Thaddeus i. (1831) 2 
Within the bosom of his family. 18331. Taytor Fanat. i. 13 
Inthe bosom of the Church rests the hope of the conversion 
of the world. 1839 Tiiriwact //7st. Greece vu. 173 ‘The 
traitors whom Athens had..cast out from her bosom, 1873 
Mortry Nousseau 1. 37 Ile was publicly received into the 
kindly hosom of the true church. 

6. fig. The breast considered as the seat of 
thoughts and feelings. Cf. Heart, 

a. The repository of secret thoughts and coun- 
sels: hence uscd for ‘inward thoughts’ quot. 
1604). t To be of (a person’s) bosom: to he en- 
trusted with his secrets. /7zend of one’s bosom: 
cf. BosoM FRIEND. 

a1z3a5 Aucr. K. 148, | mine boseme..is al mi hope 


iholden, 1382 Wycur Job xxxi. 33 If 1..hilede in my 
bosum my wickenesse. 1590 Suaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 216 
I-mptying our bosomes, of their counsell sweld. 1604 — 


Oth, i. i. 58 You shall haue time ‘I'o speake your bosome 
freely. 1605 ~ Lear iv. v. 26, I know you are of her bosome. 
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a 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant im. 1. (1651) 29 We 
enterchange Bosoms, and counsels, thoughts and souls. 
171z STEELE Sfect. No. 428 » 2 The man .. is shunn‘d to- 
day by the Friend of his Bosom. | 1813 T. Jerrerson Corr. 
(1830) 194 A confidential communication .. deposited in his 
bosom, and never meant to trouble the public mind. 

b. The seat of emotions, desires, ete.: hence 
used for ‘desire’ (quot. 1603). 

e175 Lamb. Hom. 105 Wredde hafS wununge on pes 
dusian bosme. 1595 SHAKS. Yol iv. i. 32 His words do 
take possession of my bosome. 1603 — Meas. for M. iv. 
iii. 139 You shal haue your bosome on this wretch. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 498 They come home to Mens 
Businesse and Bosomes. 1764 Gotpsm. 7rav. 364 Far from 
my bosom drive the low desire. 1818 Gentil. Mag. 
LXXXVIII. 1. 153 The cause comes home to the bosom of 
every man under the British Government. 1842 TENNYSON 
Awmiphion 102, I will not vex my bosom. Aes 

+7. Transferred to a person, (Cf. the similar 
use of hand, heart, head, etc. for their possessor.) 

1599 Suaks. Hex. V,11. Cho. 21 A nest of hollow bosomes. 
1608 MippLeton A/ad World u. i, I'll pawn my credit for 
him, an honest, trusty bosom. 165: Jer. Taytor Holy 
Living (1727) 249 He is the proper object and bosom to 
whom the restitution is to be made. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. 
!Vaters II. 198 Inscribed to a Bosom fraught with every 
Social Virtue. 

II. Comb. and Attrib. 

8. General relations, chiefly attributive: a. Worn 
upon or carried in the bosom: as in dosonz-book, 
-brooch, -pin, -vesture. 

1617 Fanua Ling Advt. ad fin., If not as a manuall or 
pocket-booke, yet a pectorall or *bosome-booke, to be car- 
ried twixt jerkin and doublet. 1835 Hawtuorne Amer. 
Note-bks. (1871) 1. 7 The bar-keeper had one of Benton’s 
mint-drops for a *bosom-brooch. 1831 CARLYLE Sart. Kes. 
i. v, The *bosom-vesture of Summer. 

b. Pertaining to the bosomas the seat of thoughts 
and feelings: as in bosom-balm, -brotl, -comfort, 
devil, -hell, -peace, -prophecy, -throe, etc. 

1742 Younc N¢. 7%. 1. 171 Our thoughts at enmity; our 
*bosom-broil. a@1656 Br. Hatt Soltloguics 61 Guiltiness 
.. like a *bosom-devil would ever torment itself. 1674 FLar- 
MAN Ags?t. Thoughts 7/4 These anguishes, this *bosome-Hell. 
1659 Fratman Dooms-day Ti. 66 When .. Conscience. . all 
our *bosom-secrets breaks. 1858 Hoop Herve & ZL. xvii, The 
agony and *bosom-throe. 

e. Cherished in the bosom: hence usually = 
dear, beloved, ‘darling’: as in dosome-child, -siz, -son, 
-vanity, -vice, -wickedness. 

1862 GouLsurn Pers. Relig. 179 The *bosom-adder of 
vanity. 1838 Worpsw. /o Sleep, Dear * Bosom-child we call 
thee. 1620 SANDERSON Sev, I. 142 Far off from medling 
with his *bosom sin. 1740 Westey Hks. (1872) X1V. 327 
Their bosom sins, or the sins which did most easily beset 
them. 1678 Fug. Man's Call, 143 Turn away your eyes 
from *bosome vanities. 1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. III. 61 If 
«. some One darling *Bosom-vice be Ieft unmortified. 

d. Intimate, eonfidential: as in dosom-com- 
munion, -counsel, friendship, -interest, -lover. 

1650 T. Goopwin Ws, (1865) X. 557 How canst thou think 
God should .. take thee into immediate *bosom-communion 
with himself? 1619 Kine Sev. 19 Did he then thinke.. 
of a *bosome enemie? 1860 C. Patmore Farthf for Ever 
89 Take no wife Who to your stooping feels she owes Her 
name; such debts make *bosom-foes. 1742 Younc Vt. TA. 
1, 340 Like *bosom friendships to resentment sour’d. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch, V. m1. iv. 17 Anthonio .. the *bosome louer 
of my Lord. ¥ 

e. locative with pple. or ppl. adj., as in dosom- 
reigning, -stricken (other examples in 9). 

1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. Eccles. iv. 5 With yauning 
lips, and *bosome-folded hands. 1637 Preston A/t. Ebal 
(1638) 32 We must confesse our beloved *bosome-raigning 
sinnes. 1855 SincLeton Virg2d 11. 474 The*bosom-stricken 
dames their woman’s shout Raise to the stars of heaven, 

9. Special eomb.: + bosom-bird, fg. a bosom 
friend ; bosom-deep a. (adv.), up to the bosom 
(cf. ankle-deep); bosom-felt A/. a., = HEARTFELT ; 
+ bosom-hung ///. a., hanging down upon the 
bosom; + bosom-mischief, ‘the root of the mis- 
chief; + bosom-partner, a wife ; + bosom-piece, 
ta piece of attire covering the bosom; jig. a 
bosom friend; + bosom-sermon, one learnt by 
heart and recited; + bosom-slave, a concubine ; 
bosom-staff, an instrument used in testing the 
straightness of the faces of millstones (see 4 e). 

1655 Trapp Marrow Gd. Autis, (1868) 836,'2 One of his 
*bosom-birds, Porphyry. 188z Rossern Rose Mary m1. vi, 
She had waded *bosom-deep Along death’s bank in the sedge 
of sleep. 1771 Smoitett in Anderson Brit. Poets (1795) X. 

59/2 His *bosom-felt wo. a@ 1662 Heyiin Laud 1. 161 
“unomius, the *bosom-mischief of those times. 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr. 1. i. (1839) 76 The *bosom.-partner of iny lord. 
1619 Beaum. & FL. Valentin. 1. iii, Was I your *bosom-piece 
for this? 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 149 
Which these cannot bring about, who haue conned *bosome- 
sermons. 1728 Tuomson Sfring 1131 Let eastern tyrants, 
from the light of heaven Seclude their *bosom-slaves. 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate. 

1640 Hapincton //ist. Edw. IV, 224 Lewys freeing him- 
selfe froin so bosome an enemie by poysoning Charles. 
1648 Symmons fxd. Chas. J, 307 He tells her in his most 
bosom expressions, that, etc. 

Bosom (bu:zom), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. zxztr. To form a bosom; to belly. ? Ods. 

c 1315 Barsour Troy-6k.11. 1699 Thai. .halit wp pare salis 
hie That bowsummit with be wyndis blast. 

2. trans. Yo put into the bosom. 
1598 Syivester Du Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 60/2 Bosoming his 


BOSS. 


hand. 1819 B. W. Proctor (B. Cornwall) Dra, Sc., Ae 
lVentworth i, 1 like to see you bosom them [violets]. 

3. trans. To take to the bosom, embrace ; jig. 
to receive into intimate companionship. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear v. 1. 13, I am doubtful that you have 
been conjunct, And bosom’d with her. 1633 Forp Broken 
H.W. 1, (1811) 296 Ixion, aiming To embrace Juno, bosomed 
but a cloud. 1634 Heyvwoop Madenh. Lost 1.Wks. 1874 IV. 
106 A Prince hath bin repulst, and meanest persons 
Bosom’d. 1840 E. Eruiorr Vill, Patriarch Poet. Wks. 55 
He has long been bosomed with me. 

+b. zxtr. To have familiar intercourse. Ods. rare. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr. iv. i, You were wont To bosom in 
his counsels. 1637 Heywoop Dialogues u, 121 She.. Doth 
with this Monster bosome, drinke, and eat. : 

4. transf. and fig. To earry or enclose in the 
bosom; to embosom. 

1632 Mitton Allegro 78 Towers and battlements .. 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 1634 — Comus 368 The 
sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever. 1792 WorpDsw. 
Descript. Sk. Poet. Wks. 1. 72 Como, bosomed deep in 
chestnut groves. 1817 Byron A/anfred 1, i. 115 Space 
bosom’d not a lovelier star. 

5. jig. To hide (a secret) in the bosom; to take 
to heart, keep in mind. Also with 2. 

1606 Day /le of Gulls Biv b, Ile bosome what Ithinke. 1613 
Suaxs. Hex. VI//, 1. i. 112 Bosome vp my counsell. 1839 
BaiLey Festus xiv, Be mine, dear maid, the loves, and thou 
Shalt ever bosom them as now. 

+6. To wound or hit in the bosom. zzozce zese. 

1631 Heywoop Maid of HWest 1. Wks. 1874 II. 295, I 
bosom‘d him at every second thrust. 

Bosomed (bu‘zomd), fp/. a. [f. Bosom sb. and 
v.+-ED.) a. Having a bosom, shaped like the 
bosom ; swollen with wind (asa sail). b. Enclosed, 
hidden ; confined in the bosom, bated (breath). 

a16s0 CrasHaw Sosp. d Her. xviii, Like two bosom’d 
sails, 1667 Mitton P. ZL, v. 127 The Groves, the Foun- 
tains, and the Flours That open now thir choicest bosom’d 
smells, 1730 THOMSON A wtusin, From the bottoms of the 
bosomed hills. 1867 J. Marrineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 344 Say, 
with bosomed breath, ‘ Lo, God is here !’ 

Bo‘somer. vare. [f. Bosom v.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which bosoms, in various senses 

a 1821 Keats Sonn, Wks. (1884) 363 Blue! 'Tis the life of 
heaven .. The bosomer of clouds. 1844 Lp. Houcuton 
Iu Gondola in Mem, Many Sc. 98 Bosomer of the poet’s 
wearied mind, Dear boat ! F 

Bo:som friend, bosom-friend. 

1. A specially intimate or beloved friend. 

1590 GREENE Never too Late (1600) 56 There is nothing 
better than a bosom friend with whom to conferre. 1650 
Hussert Pill Formality 221 His..inward bosome friends. 
1699 SHAFTESB. /ug. conc. Virtue ii. (1708) 2 The secrets of 
the breast unfolded toa bosom.friend. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Car- 
thage 13 Polybius..was the bosom friend of her destroyer. 

+2. ¢ransf. An article of wearing apparel to 
protect the bosom from cold. Obs. (Cf. comforter.) 

1802 Hull Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 Handkerchiefs, tippets, 
bosom friends and other articles peculiarly adapted to the 
ensuing season. 1838 MWVorkwoman’s Guide xi. 275 Some 
persons do not hollow out bosom friends, but knit them 
square or oblong. 

Bo'somful, a. rare, Bosomy, full-bosomed. 

1870 Joaquim MILter Memory & R ime (1884)17 A moon of 
spring, High wheeling, vast and bosomful. 

Bo'soming, v4/. sb. [f. Bosom v.+-1nc1.] 
A taking into one’s bosom ; embracing. 

1624 Heywoop Gunaik, 1v. 169 ‘Their bedding and boo- 
sooming. 

Bosoming (bu‘zomin’, pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG2.] Embracing, embosoming. 

1852 D. Moir Even. Sketch. Poet. Wks. I]. 232 With 
bosoming boughs round Musselburgh hang Its clumps of 
ancient elm-trees. 1871 R. Ertis Catud/us xi. 177 In Vhee 
love lighteth a bosoming Flame. 

Bosomy (bwzomi). [f. Bosom sé6.+-y1.] Full 
of sheltered recesses or hollows. 

1611 Cotar., Sinueux..bosomie..full of hollow turnings. 
1860 L. Hunr Poems 234, 1 beheld in momentary sun, One 
of thy hills gleam bright and bosomy. 

Boson, obs. form of BoatswaIn. 

Boss (bgs), 56.1 Forms: 3-5 boce, 4-5 boos, 
4-6 bos, § bose, 5-6 Sc. boys(s, 6-8 bosse, (7 
bosce), 6— boss. [ME. doce, dos, a. OF. boce (mod. 
F. bosse) =ONF. boche Botcn, It. bozza; perh. con- 
nected with OHG. 6és-az=BEatT v. In ME. boss 
and éofch are partly synonymous, but the former 
is not recorded in the sense ‘pimple, boil’, nor 
the latter in the sense ‘boss of shield’, ‘orna- 
mental stud ’.] 

1. A protuberance or swelling on the body of an 
animal or plant ; a convex or knob-like process or 
excrescent portion of an organ or structure; in 
16th e. applied to the lobe of the liver, spleen, etc. ; 
as now used it seems partly transf. from 3. 

1386 CuaucerR Parson's T. » 249 Somme of hem shewen 
the boce of hir shape. 1541 CopLanp Guydon's Quest. Chi- 
rurg., It yssueth out of the bosse of the lyuer. 1658 Row- 
LAND Mouffet's Theat. Ins, ggo It [the grashopper] is of a 
blackish green colour, having on each side two bunches or 
bosses of the same colour, 1677 Grew Anat. Fruits v. §13 
In the Centre of the Case, stands a great Parenchymous 
Boss. 19775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 414 The large branches.. 
covered with great bosses and knobs of gum. 1878 BarTLrEy 
tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. i, xii. 488 The Frontal bosses are 
often confluent. 1882 Vines Sacés’ Bot. 421 The cuticular- 


ised exospore, generally provided with ridges, bosses, spines, 
or granulations. 


BOSS. 


+ b. spec. A hump or hunch on the back. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor MW. 8087 Crumpled knes and boce [Gérs. 

bouthi on bak, c1440 Gesta Rome, (1879) 38 Iintred a 

dwerfe .. haying ..a bose in his back, and Crokid fete. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & /ust, Anim. 1. ii. 62 The ox of Surat 
is stated to have two of these bosses or humps. 

+e. A protubcrance made by padding the dress. 


Obs. 

1380 Wreur Sed. Wks. 11. 124 In pis pryde synnen 

wymmen in makyng of hor bosis. 
+d. The big bulk of an animal; a bulky animal. 

1399 Lancet. Asch. Redeless 11. y8 But tho all the berlingis 
brast out at ones. . That bosse [the bear] was unbounde and 
brouute to his owene, 1657 REEVE Goad’s Flea Ep. Ded. 
An Elephant thus praised for his great Bosce, or a fat Bul 
of Basan for his wellfleshed flanks. 

+e. A fat woman. Oés. 

1879 Lyty Zuphues 115 If she be well sette, then call hir 
a Besse. 1586 Martowe 1s¢ 7%, Taméburl. in. iii, Disdain- 
ful Turkess, and unreverend boss. 1632 SHERWOOD s.v. 
Bosse, A fatt Bosse, femme bien grasse et grosse. ; 

2. A knoll or mass of rock; in Geol. applied 
chiefly to masscs of rock protruding through strata 


of another kind. 

1598 Sytvester Dx Bartas 1, vii. (1641) 59/1 Here from a 
craggy Rocks steep-hanging boss... A silver Brook in broken 
streams doth gush. 1839 Murcnison Stuy. Syst. 1. XXXv1. 
483 This little boss of lasdiow rocks has been thrust up 
through the environing coal measures. 1863 A. Rausay 
Phys. Geog. 31 In the midst of a tract of mica-schist..a boss 
of granite rises. 1879 RutLey Sind, Rocks iii. 15 Eruptive 
rocks which have formed intrusive bosses, or dykes. 

3. A round prominence in hammered or carved 
work, ete. ; ¢..g. a raiscd ornament in bookbinding 
(in earlier use, esf. the ‘umbo’ or round knob, 
often of precious metal, which occupied the centre 
of the cover); one of the rnetal knobs on each side 
of the bit of a bridle (F. dosserfe); a metal stud 
used for ornament. ‘+ / boss: in high relief; ct. 
F. en bosse. 

1382 WyctiF /sa. iii. x8 The Lord shal don awei the ourne- 
ment of shon, and boces, and be3es. 1395 &. E. Wiis (1882) 
5 A basyn of siluer with boses apon the brerdes. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 41 Boce or boos of a booke or oper lyke 
[#/. booce], turgiolum. 1563-87 Foxe A. & J. 1. 232/2 The 
bosses of his Bridle were worth a great treasure. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. xlvi, Where all harmonious 
Instruments they spie Drawn out in Bosse. 1660 Perrys 
Diary 2 Nov., In the afternoon I..saw some silver bosses 
put upon my new Bible. 1662 Evetyn Chadcogr. (1769) 18 
Those who..work in bosse with the puntion. 1719 De For 
Crusoe \. 349 The Bosses of the Bridle had stuck in his 
Teeth. 1879 Print. Trades ¥rni. xxv1. 8 Enriched with 
elaborate metal bosses. : : 

b. spec. The convex projection in the centre of 
a shield or buckler. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer .Willer’s T. 80 A brooch sche baar.. As 
brood as is the boos of a bokeler. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 37 A 
Bose {4. Boste] of a buclere, zvd0. a 1547 SURREY “Encid 
1. 287 Hidden behind her targetes bosse they crept. 1611 
Biste Foé xv.26 Herunneth vponhin:. . vponthethicke bosses 
of his bucklers. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. &¢.117 See on 
his Shield’s thin Boss the Greecian stand. 1815 ELPHin- 
sTONE Ace. Caubul (1842) 1, 17 A shield of steel, the bosses 
and rim of which were set with diamonds and rubies. 

ec. fransf. and fig. 

1791 CowrerR Od’yss. 1.65 In yonder woodland isle, the 
central boss Of Ocean. 1860 Tyxpaxt Glac, 1. § 5. 39 The 
sunbeams struck his crown, and converted it into a boss of 

old. 1881 Grant ALLEN in Anozwledge No. 4. 66 A bee.. 

ies straight towards the blossom and settles on the little 
boss of carpels in the centre. 
+d.= BossELt. Obs. rare. 

1497 tects. Founder's Guild in Archzol. Frul. XLII. 
165 A maser vt a boos and an hert of siluer ouer gilted. 1499 
Jérd. 167 A masar wt a hollow boyss prynted with a hewar. 

e. Arch. An ornamental projection in a vault 


at the intersection of the ribs. 
1823 RuTTER sg Bosses of foliage and fruit ..cover 
the intersections. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 393 The spandrils, 
cornices, and bosses allow of any amount of enrichment. 
1884 Church Bells 6 Sept. 940 In the roof are bosses, on one 
of which is carved a bear and ragged staff, for Beauchamp. 
f. Alech. ‘ The enlarged part of a shaft, on which 
a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it is coupled 
to another’ (Webster. Shrp-butlding. The pro- 
jecting part of the stern-post of a screw steamer, 
which is pierced for the shaft of the propeller to 
pass through. (Cf. F. dosse nave of a wheel.) 

1869 Sir E. Rrep Ship Build. iv.7o The boss on the post 
was forged in the usual manner. /6id. xx. 436 Where 2 
plate has a large amount of twist, such as boss plates, etc., 
special means are employed to ensure accuracy. 1878 
Marxkuan Gt. Frozen Sea xi. 157 The ice formed so quickly 
in the “boss’ that it..prevented the shaft from entering. 

4, A sort of die used by cutlers. 

1831 J. Hottaxp Manuf, Metals 1. 213 From this founda- 
tion plate rises the bed or boss. /ésc/. 11. 23 It [the fork] in 
this red hot state is next placed ina cut steel boss or die, 
upon which another boss exactly adapted is made to fall. 

5. Atrio. and Comb., as boss-maker; + boss- 
backed a., hump-backed ; boss-nail (see quot.) ; 
boss-stone, the stone fixed at the intersection of 
the ribs in groined vaulting ; boss-tip, the point 
of the boss of a shield; boss- work. 

1639 Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Und. xvi. (1643) § 175 
For the bosbacked (‘bunch-backt! camell serves in stead of 
A waggon. 1580 HottyBanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Bosseteur, 
a“bossemaker. 1697 Evetyn .Visnism. i,x1 Leather Money, 
through a a small *boss-nail of Silver was struck in the 
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middie. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit, 1. 212 They 
made the upper surface of the “boss-stone horizontal. 1855 
SINGLETON Virgil 1. 294 And on his buckler’s *boss-tip idly 
hung. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 33478 Cane Couch em- 
broidered with * Boss.work upon green Velvet. ; 

+ Boss, s¢.2 Oss. Also bosse. [Of uncertain 
ctymology: perh. only a sense of the prce. Com- 
pare, however, F. duse, Jurse conduit, though this 
alone could not give éoss, unless through assimila- 
tion to the preceding.] 

‘A water conduit, running out of a gor-bellied 
figure’, Bailey 1731: chiefly in ‘the Boss of 
Billingsgate’. 

¢ 1520 W, pe Worn (¢it/e) Treatyse of a Galaunt, with 
the Maryage of the Fayre Pusell the Bosse of Byllyngesgate 
unto London Stone. 1539 Godly Sayng in Furnivall allads 
Sr. MSS. 1. 315 When the bosse of byllyngate wa[x]ythe so 
merye To daunce with a bagpype at scala celi, & the crose 
of chepeside dothe kepe a scole of fence. 1603 Stow Surv. 
(1842° 160/r Then have ye a boss of sweet water in the wall 
ofthe churchyard. 1657 Hower Londinop. 85 Bosse Alley, 
socalled of a Bosse of Spring-water. 1731 in Baitey. 

+ Boss, 54.3 Obs. Sc. Also 4 bose, 5-7 boce. 
[Origin obscure: ef. OF. dusse cask ; also Du, dus 
‘box’, bos (orig. the same) ‘ package, bundle, truss’.] 

1. A cask; esf.a small cask; a leathern butt or 


bottle for wine, etc. 

¢ 1375 ? Barsour St. Cecrle 532, 1 cane wele find pi poweste 
lik a bose, of wynd Pat fillit ware. 1489 Act. Dow. Conc. 
129 (Jam.) Twachalder of mele out of a boce. .thre malvysy 
bocis price of the pece viiis. vid. c1g0g Dunpar Friars af 
Berwrtk 157 Haif thair ane pair of bossis, gud and fyne Thay 
hald ane gallone full of Gascone wyne. xssz LyNnpEsay 
Monarche 2579 Thocht sum of 30w be gude of conditione, 
Reddy for to ressaue new recent wyne, I speik to 3ow auld 
bosis [v.7. boisis bossis] of perditione. ¢ 1865 R. Linpsay 
Chron. Scotl.(1728) 82 To send for two bosses of wine. . The 
bosses were of the quantity of two gallons the piece. ¢15§70 
Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot, Poems 16th C. 11. 338 Tua 
leathering bosses he hes bought. ¢ 1600 Buret in Watson 
Call. Poems WN. 26 Jam.) Cryis .. As wind within a boce. 

2. Old boss: a term of contempt applied to pcr- 
sons (.S¢.). Cf. sense 1, quot.1552. [But it may 
be a distinct word: cf ON. bossz, Sw. buss fellow. 
See discussion in Jamieson.] 

1566 Knox Hist. Re/.(1732) 34 (Jam.) Hay Dean of Restal- 
rig, and certane auld bosses with him. /éfd@. Wks. 1846 1. 
127 The Bischope preached to his jackmen, and to some old 
bosses of the toune. 

Boss, 50.4 Also 6 boos, 7-8 bosse. [?a. MDu. 
bosse, busse, mod.Du. bos, bs = Box.) <A plastcrer’s 
tray, a hod. 

1542 JAS. Ace. St. Fohn's HHosp., Canteré , Bowht a trowell 
a boos and a syffe. 1611 Cotcr., Cliforre, a Plaisterers 
tray, or bosse. 31677 Moxon JWech. Exerc. (1703) 248 A 
Bosse, made of Wood, with an Iron Hook, to hang on the 
Laths, or on a Ladder, in which the Labourer puts the 
Morter which the Tyler uses, 1875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 

+ Boss (bs), 56.5 Ods. exc. dial. [? corruption 
of Bass 56.4; but ef. Du. 40s bottle of straw.) 
A seat consisting of or resembling a bundle of 
straw ; a hassock. 

1695 Westmacott Script. Herd. 179 Bull-Rushes make 
Bosses and Bed-mats best. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 1. ii. 
Round which they sat on their haunches upon bosses of 
straw. 1841 S.C. Hatt /reland 1. 83 The family sit on 
stools and bosses (the boss is a low seat made of straw). 

Boss (bes), 56.6 [ad. Du. éaas master (older sense 
“uncle ’), supposed to be related to Ger. dase female 
cousin, OHG. éasa ‘aunt’.] 

An American equivalent of ‘master’ in the sense 
ofemployer of labour; applied also to a business 
manager, or any one who has a right to give orders. 
In England only in workmen’s slang, or humor- 
ously, =‘ leading man, swell, top-sawyer’. 

182z J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 9 Master is not a word in the 
vocabulary of hired people. Bes, a Dutch oue of similar 
import, is substituted, 1830 Gatt Lazwurie T. m1. ii. (1849) 86 
The overseer of the roads. could give me employment as a 
boss, or foreman. 1868 W. WHitman Jo Working Men 
Rossetti) 102 Were I to you as the boss employing and 
paying you, would that satisfy you? 1870 Miss Priocman 
R. Lynne II. ix. 187 We shall have one of the head bosses 
of the medical profession down here. 

b. In American politics, a manager or dictator 
of a party organization. 

1882 H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 5/7 Those who 
framed your Constitution never dreamed that twenty thou- 
sand citizens would go to the poll led by a ‘boss’. 

ce. at/rié, Of persons: Master, chief. Of things: 
Most estcemced, ‘ champion’. 

1860 Bartcett Dict. Amer. s.v., We hear of a boss-car- 
penter, a boss-bricklayer, boss-shoemaker, etc. instead of 
master-carpenter, etc. 1877 Besaxt & Rice Son of ule. 
1. xiv. 150 ‘Good God A’mighty in heaven!" said the boss 
boatman, who was a religious man. 188: VV. York Nation 
3 Feb., No country in the world could make such a boss- 
show as the United States. 1884 Lisbon \ Dakota) Star 
29 Nug., The boss thresher of Ransom county. /érd. 10 Oct., 
They are of the ‘ Welcome’ variety, and are the boss oats. 

Boss (bs), @. Sc. Also 6 bois, bo3, 7 bosse. 
[perh. connected with Boss 56.3, where some quota- 
tions refer to hollowness. But the notion may 
be ‘turgid, swollen’: cf. Boss 54.1, 7.1] 

Hollow. /7t. and fig. Boss window: bay window. 

1513 Dovuctas -#ueis un. ii.{i.] 73 With the straik, The 
bois cavys sowndit and maid a dyn. ¢1565 R. Lixpsay 
Chron, Scott, 235\Jas.) The lordis. .who war entred in the 


BOSSED. 


hos window. 1597 l.owk Chirurg. (1634) 231, Luse a little 
Instrument of silver, that is bosse or hollow within. 1719 
Ramsay ks. (1848 1. 156 If these be solid ware or boss. 
1834 Hl. Murtrr Scenes & Leg. ati. (1857) 180 Making boss 
ptctencion of goodwill. 

b. E:npty. 

21758 Ramsay Poems 1. 285 (Jam.) Ile said, he gloom'd, 
and shook lis thick boss head. 1832+53 HH Aistle-Binkic 
(Sc. Songs) Ser, 1. 89 I’m sure ye’re neither Loss nor dry. 

ce. Without resources, powerless. 

a 1600 A. Ilune £f.G, Alonericf, They are bot stocks and 
stanes; bos, deif and dumb. 1768 Ross //elenore 21‘ J AM.) 
He's nae boss, six score o’ lambs this year. 

Boss (bps, v.! Also 4 boosen, 5 bos, boce, 
5-6 booce. [f. Buss sh 1] 

+1. trans. Yo make to project, to stuff out. Ods. 

c 1380 Wryeiir Se/. Hks. 11). 124 Soche men pat boosen 
hor brestis. 

+b. intr. To swell out, project. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Froy 3022 The here of hir hede, huyt as the 
gold, Bost out vppou brede bright on to loke. ¢ 1449 Pecock 
Repr.u. ii. 138 Ymagis hoocing and seemyng as thats thei 
were going and passing out of the wal xsg0 Raywatp 
Birth Man 1. vii. (1634) 29 The middle part of the wombe 
port. .where it bosseth downeward. .hangeth pendant wise. 
1542 Unatt Eras, Apophth. 235 a, With a great bunche, 
which, bossyng out, made him crookehacked. 

2. trans. Yo fashion in relief; to beat or press 
out into a raised ornament, to cmboss. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1564 Yinagry ouer all amyt pere was.. 
Bost out of pe best pe hyg toures vmbe. 1530 l’acscr. 459/1, 
I booce or to boce out, as workemen doa holowe thynge. 
3881 Porcelain Wks. Worcester 21 The workman .. bosses 
it (the clay] with a wel sponge, and presses it inlo every 
line of the pattern. 

3. To furnish or ornament with bosses, 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. m, ii. in Bullen O. #2. (1883) 11. 46 
But was ever English horse thus Spanish bitted and bossd ! 
1650 Futter Pisgah w. vi. 112 Either only studded or 
bossed therewith. 1664 Perys Diary (1879! fin 5 Thence 
to the clasp-makers to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. x. 20 Do not let us boss 
our roofs with wretched half-worked blunt-edged rosettes. 

Jig. 1583 Stuspes Anat, Aéns. 1. 50 Then shall your 
mouth be bossed with the lather. 

Boss (bes), v.2 U.S. ‘in English use only hu- 
morous.) [f. Boss 56.6] frans. To be the master or 
manager of ; to manage, control, direct. Zo boss 
77: to act as master, 

1856 Nat. /ntelligencer 3 Nov. (Bartlett) The little fellow 
that bosses it overthe crowd. a 1860 Pluribustah (Bartlett) 
Let his Woman’s Rights companion Loss the house. 1866 
Reader 3 Nov. 913 Bossed by Uncle Andreas Darling, day 
by day the dwelling grew. 1882 Sata in /ust. Lond. News 
25 Feb., The gentleman .. bossing the band of pioneers. 

Boss, dial. f. Buss v., to kiss. 

1691 Rav . C. IWds. s.v. Osse, Ossing comes lo bossing. 
Prov. Chesh. 

Bossage (bp'sid3). Arch. 
bosse a projection, Boss sd.1.] 

1. (Sce quot.) 

1730-6 Baitey, Sossage [with Architects] is a Term used 
of any Stone that has a Projecture, and is laid in its Place 
uncut, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, etc. 

2. ‘Rustic work, which seems to advance before 
the naked of a building, by reason of indentures 
or channels left at the joints.” (Gwilt.) Also 
attrib, as in bossage work. 

1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1723) 11. 11. 395 Built of two 
Stories high, in Bossage Rustick. 1819 Aanguet 71 The 
fretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, Crumbles to powder 
in the yawning crypt. 1845 Forp Handék. Spain vi. 472 
The bossage work resembles that of Merida and Alcantara. 

Ilence Bossaged f//. a. 

1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 268 A large massive palazzo, whose 
rough bossaged front descended into the water. 

Bosse, obs. form of Boss. 


Bossed best), Af/. a. 
Ross 56.1 and v.!] 

1. Made to swell out or project, rounded out. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon'’s Quest. Chirurg., [The thigh 
bone] is receyued inthe pyt of the hukcle bone and is som- 
what bossed outwarde. 1578 Banister sist. SJan 1. 35 
Where the Patel is thickest, and bossed forth like the mid- 
dest ofa buckler. 1615 CRookE Sady of Man 8: The arteries 
.. are straight and enen without any bossed knottes at all. 
1644 J. CARTER Vail & Wheel (1647) 21 They [nails] have 
great and glorious bossed and gilded heads. 

2. Raised or beaten in relief, embossed; also, 
portrayed in relief. 

1536 in Antig. Sarish. (1771) 195 ‘Iwo pair of Censers, 
silver and gilt, of bossed work. 1675 Lond. Gaz, No. 1002/4 
Stoln out of Westminster Ahbey_ .’Two large Silver Candle- 
sticks, Boss’d and Gilt. 1833 TExxyson [eems 83 With 
chalices of curious wine..And bosséd salvers. 1850 KLackir 
cE schylus 11, 189 Upon his shield he bears. a woman Lead- 
ing with sober pace an armed man All bossed in gold. 

3. Furnished with bosses or projecting ornaments. 

1611 Be. Hate Ser, v.55 Lucian compares his Grecians, 
to a fair, gilt, bossed book. 1655 Fucter Ch. Hist. vil. 424 
One of His Play.Fellows profiered Him a bossed-plated 
Bible to stand upon. 1705 Hearse Diary 1885}. 120A 
book] covered with velvet and boss’d with Silver. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. 11.131 leaping up, he took The reins 
in hand and the bossed leather shook. 

b. Studded, ornamented. 

1586 Wespe Ene. Poetrie Arb. 82 Weedes meete for a 
princely mayden, Boste with Ermines white. 1596 Siraxks. 
Fam. Shr 1.1. 355 Kine Linnen, Turky cushions bost with 
pearle. a1627 Mivvteton Black Bk. Wks. V. 567 Hangers, 
all bost with pillars of gold. 
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[a. F. dossage, f. 


Also 6-7 bost e. 


[f. 


BOSSELATED. 


Bosselated (bg'stlzitéd), 7p/. a. Phys.  [f. 
F. dosselé, pple. of bosseler to motld into small 
protuberances.] Formed into small protuberances. 

1873 G. FLEM1NG tr. Chauveau's Anat. Domest. Anim, 412 
The large colon .. is bosselated, plicated, and traversed by 
longitudinal bands. 1876 Gross Drs. Bladder, &¢. 135 
‘Tuberous fibroma .. occurs, especially in young subjects, as 
a bosselated. .tumor in the vicinity of the trigone. 

+ Bo'ssell. Os. [dim. of Boss sé.1; perhaps 
already in OF.] The ‘print’ or omamental me- 
dallion fixed in the bottom of a ‘mazer’ or drink- 
ing bowl: = Boss 5.1 3 d. 

1495 |i? of Rogers (Somerset Ho.) Grete masser wt the 
Image of S. Jamesin the bossell thereof. 1497 Wil/of But- 
side ibid. A masser w' a turnyng bossell w' a brode bonde. 
1498 Hill of T. Fohnson ibid.) A grete bossell of siluer. 

Bosset (bp'set). [a. F. dossetle, dim. of basse 
Boss 56.1] A small protuberance or knob. 

1859 Topp Cyc. Anat, & Phys. V. 517/2 The male calf of 
the Red Deer at the sixth month differs from the female.. 
in having two small elevations or ‘ bossets ’. 

Boss-fern, A book-name for species of ‘buckler- 
fern’ or .Vephrodium. (Britten and Holland.) 

Bossiness (bp'sinés). [f. Bossy a.1 + -NEss.] 
The quality of being bossy. ; 

1870 Ruskin Avatra P. i. § 21 A pleasant bossiness or 
roundness of surface. 

Bossing (besin), vd. sé.1 Also 5 bocynge. 
[f. Buss vt] The action of the verb Boss]: a, 
swelling ; b. ornamenting with bosses; c. (mean- 
ing obscure: see quot. 1480). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Bocynge or strowtynge, furgor. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 17/1 Two other wayes 
he made in bossynge through out the lande, the one 1s 
called Fosse, and that other Fosse dyke. 1583 GrinpDat 
HW1l7 Wks. (1843) 459, I give..ten pounds towards the 
clasping, bossing, and chaining of the same [books]. 

Bossing (bp'sin), v/. 54.2 U.S. [f. Boss 
v.2] The practice of acting as a ‘boss’. 

1864 Saca in Darly Ted. 23 Dec., They won't do a stroke 
of work if they can help it..They like ‘bossing’. 1884 
Blanch. Exam. 13 Aug. 5/4 The ‘ bossing’ of railways is a 
practice not exclusively confined to the United States. 

Bossism bpsiz’m). U.S. [f. Boss 56.6 + 
-IsM.] The system in which political parties are 
controlled by ‘bosses’ or ‘ wire-pullers’. 

1881 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 616 The event shows also that 
the days of ‘ bossism’ are closing. 1883 American V1. 88 
If Bossism and Hubbellism were found..to be still the 
potential forces. 

+Borssive, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Boss 56.1 +4-IVE 
(suggested perhaps by F. dossz hump-backed).] 
Crooked, deformed. 

1658 Ossorn Adz. Son (1673) 47 Wives do worse than 
miscarry, that go their full time of a Fool with a Bossive 
birth. — Jas. 7. Wks. 513 Here lies.. Little Bossive Robin. 

+Bo'ssment. Oss. rare. [f. Boss sh. + 
-MENT. Cf. extbossnzent.| The formation ofa hump. 
1541 R. Cop.anp Guydon's Formui, ¥ iij, For the gibbo- 
site & bocement Auycen aloweth emplastrum de acoro. 
Bossy (be'si), z.! [f. Boss s6.1+-y1.] 

1. Swelling in, or like, a boss; projecting in 
rounded form. 

1543 TRAHERON }1go's Chirurg. 1, iii, 3 The fourme of 
the heed. .is also bossie, and bouncheth out in the fore and 
in the hynder partes. 1667 Mitton P. L.1. 716 Nor did 
there want Cornice or Freeze, with bossy Sculptures grav’n. 
1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. xiv. 33 The 
tuberant or bossie part of the Liver. 1879 T. Harpy Leturn 
Natrve i. 20 This bossy projection .. occupied the loftiest 
ground of the heath. 

2. llaving bosses or prominences. 
181z H. & J. Smitu Key, Addr. ix. (1873) 75 Survey this 
shield, all bossy bright. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
Bossy beaten work of inountain chains. 1876 Geo. E1iot 
Dan. Der. 1. xviii. 146 Mab had..a bossy irregular brow 
und other quaintnesses. 
Bossy (be'si,, 2.2 U.S. collog. [f. Boss 54.6] 
Given to acting as ‘ boss’ or leader. 

1882 //arper's Mag. Dec. 108/1 There wasa lady manager 
who was dreadfully bossy. 

Bost e, obs. form of Boast, 


| Bostangi (bpsta'ndzi). Also bostangee,-dgy. 
(a Turk. rin bostangi ‘a soldier of one of 


the corps of guards of the Sultan's palace’ \Red- 
house); lit. ‘ keeper of the garden’, f. os bostan 

Pers.) a garden.] A Turkish guard of the palace. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2989/1 A Capigi, with several Bos- 
tangles was dispatched after him to bring him back. 1717 
Lapy M. W. Montacve Lett, 31 1. 106 He was preceded.. 
by the spahis and bostangees (these are foot and horse. 
guards. 1753 Hanway /7av. (1762) II. xu. ii. 286 One 
of the principal officers of the bostangis. 1813 J. C. Hon- 
HOUSE Lee oes 812 lhe Bostandgys and other attendants 
immediately formed a line. 


Bostar, obs. form of BoasTeEr. 
+ Bo‘ston !. Obs. (see quot.) 


1534 Lay. Ch. Furniture 1866) 203 An altar cloth of red 
silke powtheryd with flowres called boston. 


Boston *. [a. F. dosion, f. the name of the 
city of Boston in Massachmnsetts: see Littré, and 
the Académie des Jeux.) A game at cards, allied 
to whist, named after the sicge of Boston in the 
Amencan War of Independence, to which the 
technical terms of the gamc refer. 


. 
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[1805 Académie Univ. des Fenx s.v. Whist, Tarif du 
jeu de Boston Whist.] 18z0in HoyLe. 1850 Bohn’s Handbk, 
Games 295 Boston..very much resembles Whist, and_ is 
somewhat like Quadrille. 1866 Daily Tel. 10 June 5/1 The 
French national game of Boston, which was invented in 
honour of a certain Transatlantic infusion. 1880 Liér. 
Univ. Knowl. 11. 791 Boston, a game at cards, played 
by 4 persons, with 2 packs [one dealt, the other cut for 


trumps]. 

+ Bostrell. Os. rare. [?f. med.L. bostar a 
cow-house.] ?A bull or cow not full-grown. 

1559 Vill of A. Lloyd, N. Wales (Somerset Ho.), Two 
calves & a bostrell. ; wae . 

Bostrychoid, -al (bpstrikoi-d, -al), 2. Bor. [f. 
Gr. Béorpux-os curl or lock of hair+-0ID +-AL.] 
‘ Having the form or character of a ringlet or bos- 
tryx.” Gray Bol. Texi-bk. 1880. 

1875 A.W. Bennett tr. Sachs’s Botany 157 A Helicoid 
(bostrychoid) Dichotomy. i" , 

|| Bostryx (bp'striks). Bot. [a. Gr. Boorpué, 
var. of Béarpuxos, curl.] ‘An uniparons helicoid 
cyme. Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 

Boswellian (bpzwe'liin), a. [f. Boswel/, the 
name of Dr. Johnson’s friend and biographer, + 
-IAN.] Resembling Boswell asa biographer. Also 
Bo'swellism, the characteristic manner or style 
of Boswell as a biographer. Boswellize 7., to 
write in Boswell’s style ; Bo-swellizing vé/. sd. 

1825 Macauray £ss. (1860) 1. 58 That propensity which, 
for want of a better name, we will venture to christen Bos- 
wellism. 1838 Fraser's Alag. XVII. 488 Boswellizing 
became in fashion. 1856 R. VAUGHAN A/ystics (1860) I. 7 
But I have been Boswellizing to you about the past history 
of these friends of mine. 1875 F. Hatt in Lifpincott’s Jag. 
XV. 345 A rooted aversion to anything like Boswellism. 
1884 Graphic21 June 607/2 Mr. Hatton..puts down every- 
thing with more than Boswellian minuteness. 

Bosyne, var. of BuysinE Oés., trumpet. 

Bot, bott (byt). Usually in Z/. bots, botts 
Sc. bats, batts. [Etymology unknown: con- 
nexion with Bite is phonologically inadmissible.] 

1. A parasitical worm or maggot ; now restricted 
to the larvee of flies of the genus @szrus. The 
name is considered to belong properly to the 
larva of G2. egz?, inhabiting the digestive organs 
ofthe horse, but is applied also to that of Z@. dov7s 
(the gadfly), found under the skin of cattle, and to 
that of @. ov7s, found in the frontal sinus of sheep. 
The boits is sometimes used as sing., as the name 
of the disease caused by these parasites. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 102 The bottes is an yll dysease, 
and they lye in a horse mawe, and they be an inche long 
white coloured, and areed heed, and as moche as a fyngers 
ende. a1529 SKELTON Agst. Scottes 171 The roughefoted 
Scottes We have well eased them of the bottes. 1568 Facob 
& Esaw 1. i, in Hazl. Dedsé. 11. 189 He hath either some 
worms or bottsin his brain. 1617 MARKHAM Cazvad, 1. 64 All 
foales naturally ..are euer subiect to great aboundance, both 
of Mawwormes, Grubbes, and Bots. a@1722 Liste Husé, 
(1757) 465 Groundsel and savine are good against the worms, 
commonly called the bots in horses. 1836 Pensy Cycl. V. 
261/2 The hole made by the bot [in the beast’s hide} in his 
escape will apparently close. 

Jig. boz Return Parnass.\.ii.(Arb.)13 Some of them are 
at this instant the bots and glanders of the printing house. 
1647 Warp Sisp. Cobler 72 [The Irish] are the very offall 
of men. .the Bots that crawle on the Beasts taile. 

b. ‘ Ludicrously applied to a bowel complaint 
in men, Se/kirks.; also used to denote a colic, 
Test Scotl. (Jamieson). 

1816 Scotr Old Mort. vii, ‘ The last thing ye sent Cuddie, 
when he had the batts.’ 

2. Used as anexpression of execration. (Cf. Pox.) 

1584 3 Ladies Lond.1,in Hazl. Dodsé. VI. 257 A bots on 
thy motley beard! 1606 Sir G. Goosecapfe w. i. in Bullen 
O. Pd. (1884) LI. 65 A botts a that stincking word odorous, 
I can never hitt on’t. 1719 D’Urrey Pdls (1872) 1V. 124 
Bots on them all, Both great and small. 

3. Comb.: bot-bee, bot-fly. an insect of the 
genus (Estrus, whose eggs produce the bots; bot- 
hole, a hole in a hide made by a bot in escaping. 

18521. Harris /xsects New Eng. 499 The various insects, 
improperly called bot-bees, are two-winged flies. 1819 REES 
Cycl. s.v., CE. ovis, the sheep bot-fly..(Z. tarandi, the 
reindeer bot-fly. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Lvtomod. (1843) I. 
121 The Tanners also prefer those hides that have the 
greatest number of bot-holes inthem, which are always the 
best and strongest. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 733. 


Bot, bot, OE. form of Boot sé.1, occas. used 
by modern historical writers in reference to OE. 
law and custom in senses 5, 5 b, 9, 10 of that 
word. 

Bot, obs. form of Boat, Boor, Bout =about, 
But; obs. pa. t. of Bite. 

Botanic (bote nik), ¢. and sé. [ad. med.L. 
botanicus, a, Gr. Boravinés, f. Botav-n plant : see 
-1¢; perth. the immediate source is F. docanigue, 
which occurs in Cotgrave, 1611.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the science or study of 
plants, to botany. (Now mostly superseded by 
BOTANICAL, exc. in namcs of institutions founded 
inany ycars ago, as ‘The Royal Botanic Socicty’, 
‘The Botanic Gardens’.) 


1656 Parkinson in zd. Trans. LX. 84 note, Dis- 
covered in a botanic excursion by J. ‘I'radescant. 1677 


BOTANO.-. 


Piot Ox/fordsh. 149 Our very Learned Botanic Professor. 
1678 Cupwortu Jxfel?, Syst, 326 That Ancient Botanick 
Book mentioned by Galen. 1678 Pritiips, Botanical or 
Botanic, belonging to Herbs or Plants. 1736 Tomson 
Liberty 11. 140 Where.. Hymettus spread .. to botanick 
hand the stores of health. 1762-71 H. WaLrote Vertze’s 
Anecd, Paint. (1786) V. 21 He probably engraved the 
botanic figures for Lobel’s Observations. 1842 TENNYSON 
Amphion x, They read Botanic Treatises, And Works on 
Gardening thro’ there. 

B. sé. +1. One skilled in plants, a botanist. Oés. 

1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden To Rdr., The Botanick 
is as commonly puzzled as satisfied. 1676 WortipcE Bees 
(1691) 38 A tree esteemed. .by our modern Botanicks. 

+2. Chiefly in pl. dotanrcs. [ef. physics, mathe- 
matics.) The science of plants: = Borany. Ods. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 463 Such as are advanced in the 
Knowledge of Botanicks. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 182 He had noskill in botanicks. 1758 Afonthly Rev. 
592 Supereminent skill in botanics. 

Botanical (bote nikal), a. [f. prec. +-a.] 
Concerned with the study or cultivation of plants, 
pertaining to botany. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 11. 499 The Persian Gal- 
lants who destroyed this Monarchy, maintained their Botani- 
call bravery. 1767 BaRRinGTon in Phil, Trans, LVII. 214 
When a stranger, from botanical or other curiosity, goes to 
the top of a Welsh mountain. 1797 Hotcrort Stodberg’s 
Trav. I11. Ixxxvii. (ed. 2) 442 A large botanical! garden. 
1830 Lyete Princ. Geol, xxxviii. (1850) 591 Botanical Geo- 
graphy. A comparison of the plants of different regions. 
1873 Mortey Konssean II. 75 In his botanical expeditions. 

Botanically (botenikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a botanical manner; in relation to 
botany; according to the principles or technical 
language of botany. 

1757 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. L. 229 note, Scheuchzer 
has arranged the fossile plants botanically. 1793 W. Curtis 
Bot. Mag. V1. 213 In its improved, or to speak more 
botanically, in its monstrous state. 1848 C. A. Jouns Ieek 
at Lizard 291 It is botanically distinguished from the other 
.-Heaths, by its anthers. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comn:. 
102 Botanically, this is the region of palms. 

+ Bottanism. Ols. [ad. L. dotazism-us, a. 
Gr. Boraviopés; cf. BOTANIZE and -IsM.] = BoTAany. 

1668 D. Lioyp Jem. 316 Competent skill in. . Physick, 
and the two parts belonging to it, Chirurgery and Botanisni 
1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict., Film, a Term in Botanism. 

Botanist (bptanist). [a. F. fotanitste; cf. 
prec. and -Ist.} One who studies botany. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 61 That diligent botanist 
Bellonius. 1683 Ropinsonx in Ray Corr. (1848) 135, I intend 
to write to the best botanist..of this, or perhaps any, age. 
1770 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 107, I rejoice to see 
you are so great a gardener and botanist. 1874 Hetrs 
Soc. Press.iv. 63 The.. botanists who come to. .be tnstructed 
by the plants at Kew. 

Botanize (bptansiz), v. [ad. mod. L. dotanzs- 
are, ad, Gr. Boravifew to gather plants; cf. Bora- 
NIC and -1ZE.] 

1. tztx. To seek for plants for botanical pur- 
poses ; to study plants botanically. 

1767 Mrs. Devany Le?t. Ser. 11. I. 168 They will botanize 
charmingly (and I shall come in for some scraps of know- 
ledge). 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans, LXVI. 296 In the 
day-time they retire to the woods, which renders it very 
dangerous to botanize there. «@ 1841 Worpsw. Poet's Epr- 
taph, Philosopher ! a fingering slave, One that would peep 
and botanize Upon his mother’s grave? 

2. ¢rans. To explore or examine botanically. 
Hence Bo'tanized ///. a. 

1861 Geikie £. Forbes x. 285 To botanize the island; ° 
thoroughly. 1866 KixcsLey /erev. 1. 49 The world was not 
to him as to us, round, circumscribed, mapped, botanized. 

Botanizer (bptanaiza1). One who botanizes. 

1849 Curzon I %sits AJonast. 238 The botanizer, however, 
was dead enough. 

Botanizing (bp'tanaizin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InG1l.] The action of seeking for plants, or of 
studying plants botanically. Often aéé7zd. 

1794 Matuias Purs. Lit. (1798) 399 In this botanizing 
age, it should not pass without observation. [?Af/. a.) 
1835 Beckrorp Xeco//, 183 By getting out of his vehicle 
and botanizing by the roadside. 1859 G. Witson £, Fordes 
iv. 103 The .. professor led his students, each summer's 
Saturday, pn a botanizing march. 1883 Harpers lag. 
Oct. 706/2, I..had my botanizing tin on my back. 

Botanizing (bptanaizin), 7f/. 2. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG *.] That searches for or examines plants. 

+ Bota'no. Oés. [ad. It. doczana.] (See quot. 

1611 RaZzes (JAM.), Botanos or peeces of linnin litted blew, 
the peece iiiZ, 1670 /é/d, Botanoes or blew lining. 1660 
aict 12 Chas. II, iv. Sched., Botanoes per piece xs. 

Botano-, repr. Gr. Boravo-, combining form of 
Borévy plant; cf. Boranic, Borany. Hence in 
17th c, were formed many short-lived compounds 
in imitation of those of AstRo-. ‘+ Botano'gra- 
pher, + Botano‘graphist, one who describes 
plants. + Botano-graphy, the (or a) description 
of plants, + Botano‘loger, a botanist. + Bota- 
nological a., relating tobotany. + Botano'logy, 
botany, Bo'tanoma:ncy (incorrectly + bo'to- 
mancy), divination by plants. + Botano-mical 
a. [wrongly formed, cf. astronomical], botanical. 
+ Bota‘nomy, botany. 

1682 H’eekly Alem. 271 Collected out of all writers, as well 
.-“Botanographers and physicians as Lexicographers. 1662 
Futter Worthies (1840) i. 496 Doctor Bowle, my worthy 
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friend, and most skilful *botonographist. 1731 ZoLLMAN in 
Phil, Trans. XXXVI. 219 We still want a * Botanography, 
or Description of the Plants. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus i. 102 The wisedom of that eminent * Botanologer 
{Solomon}. /é/d.iv. 175 The Tree. .which stricter *Botano- 
logy will hardly allow to be Camphire. 1755 JouNsoNn 
Dict., Botanology. 1610 Heater St. Ang. Crtte of God 
294 Divination..by Hearbes, *Botonomancy, 1640F, Crit- 
MEAD tr. Fervand's Love AMelanch, 176 Botanomancy..is 
done by the noise or crackling that knee holme, box, or bay 
leaues make when they are crushed betwixt one’s hands or 
cast into the fire. 1653 Urquuart Aaéelais ut. xxv, To 
have the truth of the matter. .disclosed unto you by “boto- 
mancy. 1861 W. Smita Dict, Bible 1. 442 Botanomancy. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Botomicalor rather * Botanomicai, 
pertaining to hearbs. 1716 M. Davies Ath, Brit, ut. 37 
Chiron .. cultivated Botanomy. 

Botany (bptani. [f. Boranic after analogy 
of sbs. in -y rclated to adjs. in -2c, as astronomy 
and astronomic.] 

1. The science which treats of plants. 

1696 Ray Philos. Lett. (1718) 290 The great difficulties the 
lovers of Botanie are forced to encounter. 1706 HEARNE 
Rem, & Coll. (1885) 1. 233 A man much inclined to Botanny. 
r710 M. Henry £.xf. Song of Sol. iv, Solomon was a 

reat master in botany. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. Introd. 1 

he two Biological Sciences. .Zoology and Botany. | 

2. Short for ‘Botany Bay’. Usually a¢fr7b. as 
in Botany wool: orig. wool from Botany Bay, but 
now applied to all Australian wool. Bolany yarn: 
yarn made from this wool. 

1882 Daily News 4 Mar., A fair business is doing in botany 
yarns. 1883 7ies 27 Aug.9/5 English & Botany wools are 
in fair request. 1883 Dasly News 17 Sept. 2/3 Fine Botany 
wools are still the most in favour. : 

Botany Bay. [So called by Captain Cook 
on account of the great variety of plants collected 
there by the botanist who accompanied him.] 
Proper name of a place in New South Wales, for- 
merly a convict settlement; hence proverbially 
used in sense of ‘ transportation’; also fg. 

1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 666/1 The famished wretch. .is 
sent to the whipping-post or to Botany Bay. 18ar Byron 
Juan i. xciv, Such names at present cut a convict figure, 
The very Botany Bay in moral geography. 1841 MarRryYAT 
Poacher vi, They are. .sent off to Botany Bay. 

+ Botar. ([Prob.a fictitious word evolved from 
Botarco.] (See quot.) 

1769 PENNANT Zool. III. 279 Of the roes of the female 
(Mullets] which are called Botar, is made Botargo. 

Botargo(betaigo). Also6botarge, 7 buttargo. 
butargo, puttargo, 8 boutargue, (9 boutaraga), 
Pl.-oes,-os. [a. It. bofargo, bofarga (now buttarga), 


ad. Arab. a>,k9 dbutarkhah ‘preserved mullet- 
roe’, in Makrizi A.D. 1400 (in pl. her buli- 


rikh, whence It. var. boftarica), ad. Coptic outara- 
&hon, which the Arab. word renders in a glossary 
published by Kircher ; f. Coptic ov- indef. article 
+Gr. tapixtov pickle. See Quatremére in Journal 
des Savants, Jan. 1848. (Fr. form doutargue, 
occas. found in Eng.)] 

A relish made of the roe of the mullet or tunny. 

1598 Epulario H ij b, To make Botarge, a kind of Italian 
meat, fish spawn salted. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 93 Salt, 
Buttargo, and Cassia being now the principall [commo- 
dities], 1616 Cart. Smitn Descr. New Engl. 16 (Arb.) 
197 Mullet and Puttargo. 1620 — New-Enel. Trials Wks. 
(Arb.) 2g0 Mullit, Caviare, and Buttargo. 1653 UrQuHART 
Rabelais 1. xxi, Hard rowes of mullet callad Botargos. 
1661 Pepys Diary 5 June, Drinking great draughts of 
claret, and eating botargo, and bread and butter. 1702 W. 
J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xiii. 170 They. .take out the Spawn, 
of which..they make Boutargue. 1730 Swirt Panegyr. 
Dean Misc. (1735) V. 141 And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1813 Hosnouse 
Journ. 693 Boutaraga, or the roes of fish, salted and pressed 
Into rolls like sausages. 1840 Hoop A'édmansegg xxviii, 
That huge repast, With its loads & cargoes Of drink & bo- 
targoes, At the birth of the Babe in Rabelais. 1852 Scumitz 
Niebuhr's Ane. Hist. 1. 140. 


Boteard, ? for doftard = BaTTARD a cannon. 

1565 R. Linpsay Chron. Scoti.143 Two great Botcards. 

Botch (betf), 56.1 Forms: 4 (bouch(e), boch, 
4-5 bocche, 5-7 boche, 5 bohche, booche, 
(6 Sc. boiche), 4-6 botche, 6- botch. [ME. 
boche, bocche,a. ONFr. boche (mod.Picard doche, 
Norm. dosche) =OF. doce (now bosse) ulcer, botch, a 
common RKomanic word (Pr. dossa, It. bossa, of 
same meaning; It. doccra, Sp. docha ball):—med.L. 
bocta, -um: see Boss sb.1, and cf. Boucn(E 56.2] 

+1. A hump; a swelling; a tumour, wen, or 
goitre; =Boss 54.11. Obs. 

1382 Wycutr /sa. xxx. 6 Berende.. vp on the bocche [1388 
botcheJof camailesther tresores. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, 
R. xv. xxxi, Many men wonenny3e pe mounteynes, and pey 
haue gret bocches. .under pe chyn, ofofte use of snowe and 
water. 1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 707 /Zic grb- 
6us,a boche in bake. 1481 Caxton Myrr. u. xiv.99 Plente 
of wymmen that haue botches vnder the chyn. 1519 Hor- 
MAN Vudg. 30 The bounche or botche [ 744s] is so boystous 
that it can unneth be bounde vp with a trussar. ; 

+2. A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Also fg. as ‘spiri- 
tual botch’. Oéds. exc. dial. 

1377 LancL. P. P2. 3. xx. 83 Byles, and bocches and bren- 
nyng agues. 1486 BA. St, Albans C vij, Booches that growe 
in a hawkes jowe. 1547 Boorve Srezv. /Jealth vii. g In 
Englishe it [Uécera] is named byles or botches. 1634 CANNE 
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Necess. Separ. (1849) 96 This great wickedness, which 
causeth spiritual botches and sores. 1667 Minton ?. 4. xn. 
180 Botches and blaines must all his flesh emboss. 1785 
Burns Address Detl xviii, While scabs and botches did him 
gall, Wi’ bitter claw. 1875 Rouinson MWArtéy Gloss. (KE. D. 
S.) Botches, sore places. 

+b. spec. A tumour from which horses suffer, 
esp. in the groin. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19 It is the custome of the 
flye to leaue the sound places of the Horse and suck at the 
Botch. 1607 Torsett. Hour, Beasts 308 A hotch .. in the 
hinder parts betwixt the thighs. 1706 PrHituips, Botch..a 
Sore in the Groin of a Horse. : 

3. Boils or sores as a malady; an eruptive dis- 
ease or plague, as ‘the botch of Egypt’. arch. 
or Obs. 

1388 Wryetir Deut, xxviii. 27 The Lorde smyte thee with 
the botche [1382 byil] of Egipt. 1526 Tinpate Rez, xvi. 2 
There fell a noysom and a sore botche apon the men. 1534 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane seyknes & smyttand plaig 
callit the boiche. 1570 Levins Warp. 177 Botch, pestz- 
fentia, 1842 Sin H.'Lavtor Edwin im. viti, The Lord shall 
smite him with the botch of Egypt. : 

Botch (betf\, 54.2 [f. Borcn v.! ‘Sometimes 
indistinguishable from fig, use of the prec.)] 

1. A botched place or part, a flaw or blemish 
resulting from unskilful workmanship. 

1605 Saks. Aacé. 111. i. 133 To leaue no Rubs nor Botches 
in the Worke. 1645 Mitton TJefrarch. Wks. 1738 1. 244 
Let it stick as a notorious botch of deformity. 

2. fig. Aclumsy patch ; a meaningless or unsuit- 
able word added for the sake of rime or metre. 

1693 Dennis Jmpart, Critick iii. 25 Every Epithet is to 
be look’d upon as a Botch, which does not add to the 
thought. 1707 Swirt On Union Wks, 1755 1V. 1. 283 By 
way of botch She piec’d it up again with scotch. 1780 
Wescey IVs, (1872) XIV. 341 In these Hymns there is 
no doggerel, no botches. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 
19th C. 220 The difficulties of accommodation are honestly 
recognized and boldly grappled with, not by botches and 
makeshifts. 

+b. A mark like a clumsy patch, a blotch. Ods. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5365/4 The other 4 [Sheep] cropt on 
the Right Ear, and a black Botch on the Left Hipp. 

3. A bungled piece of work. So dotch-work. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. 1. 104 Learne of me what woman is, 
Something made of thred and thrumme; A mere botch of 
all and some. 1845 Lo, Camppett Chancelfors (1857) 111. 
Ivi. x30 When the writer tries to be light and airy, we have 
such a botch as might have been expected, 1870 Haw- 
THORNE £vg. Note-bks. (1879) I. 187, | have made a miser- 
able botch of this description. 1876 Hamerton/xtefl. Life 
u. ii. 406 Vastness of the interval, that separates botch-work 
from handicraft. 

b. fg. 

1864 Exiz. Murrav £. Norman 1. 159 The men were not 
to be trusted, most of them being convicts, or ‘botches’ of 
one kind or other, 

4. =Borcner 56.1 dial. 

1855 WVhitby Gloss., A Botch, a cobbler. 

Botch (bet), v.1 Also 4 bocchyn, 5-6 botche. 
(ME. docche-n, of uncertain etymology: having 
apparently no original relation to Botcu sé.!, 
though the words may have subsequently influenced 
each other. Prof. Skeat suggests for the vb. a LG. 
origin, comparing M Du. dz/sen, (1) to strike, beat, 
(2) to repair (Oudemans), app. related to Du. dofsez 
to knock, dash, Ger. dial. duéschen, buisen to 
strike, knock ; according to Franck an onomato- 
poeie word of echoic origin. But the sense ‘ re- 
pair’ in Du. dzfsen seems to be recent, while in 
English it appears in Wyclif: also there is no sense 
‘knock’ in English, so that connexion with the con- 
tinental words is very doubtful, Perhaps the Eng. 
word is an onomatopceia related in its genesis to 
‘patch’; ef. Ger. da/zen to patch. See Bopce.]} 

. trans. To make good or repair (a defect, dam- 
age, damaged article); to patch, mend. Now only: 
to repair clumsily or imperfectly. Often with /. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Chron, xxxiv. ro That thei enstoren the 
temple, and eche feble thingus thei bocchyn [1388 reparele 
alle feble thingis}. 1530 Patscr. 461/1, I botche or patche 
an olde garment..I have botched my hosen at the heles. 
1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 69 Sicke bodies .. to 
be kept and botched up. a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 
200 He does not mend his Manners, but botch them with 
Patches of another Stuff and Colour. 1853 Fawcett /’o/, 
Econ. ww. ii. 535 Botching and patching each single tax. 

b. aésol. To do repairs; to patch clumsily. 

1580 Tusser //usé. (1878) 166 Cobble and botch, ye that 
cannot buie new. 1730 Swirt Dan Jackson's Pict. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 249 At last I'm fairly fore’d to botch fort. 1815 
Scott Guy .W. xxi, | labour and botch..and produce at last 
a base caricature. 1865 [see Botcninc w6/. s6.*] 

2. To spoil by unskilful work ; to bungle. 

1830 Patscr. 461/1 To botche or bungyll a garment as he 
dothe that is nat a perfyte workeman. 1663 Pepys Diary 
26 Apr., Tom coming, with whom I was angry for his botch- 
ing my camlott coat. 1850 Beuackte 2 schylus 1. 293 Vhis 
chorus seems hopelessly botched. .and all attempts to mend 
it are more or less unsatisfactory. 1858 Hawtuorne /'”. 6 
It. Frnls. 1. 292 The greatest bungler that ever botched a 
block of marble. 

3. fig. trans. To put or stitch together clumsily or 
unskilfully ; to construct or compose in a bungling 
manner. Often with uf, fogether. 

1s6x T. Norton Calvin's /ust. wi, v.(1634) 32 Augustines 
booke of repentance .. botched of good and bad by some 
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scrapertogether. 1678 Cunowortn /sted/, Syst. 1. iv. 411 An 

ill-agrecing Drama, botch’d up of many impertinent Inter- 

sertions, 1768 Tucker Lf. Nat. 11. 124 One or two of Llor- 

ace’s purple rags botched together withcoarse seams of abuse. 
b. To add as a patch. 

1589 appe w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Botching in such frize 
ie.ies vppon fustion earnest. ioed lee Botemne vb. 5b.4| 

+ Botch, v.42 ! xonce-wd. [f. Borcu sd.) To 
mark with botches. 

1699 Gartu Disferns. 1.11700) 22 Young IIlylas, botch’d 
with Stains too foul to name. 

Botched (bptft, pp/. a. [f. Boren v.1 + -Ep.] 
Mended or patched in a bungling manner; clumsily 
put together; cobbled. Hence Bo'tchedly adv. 

1568 Dx. Norrock in Campbell Love-lett. A/ary Q. Scots 
App. 27 You schall make but boched work yf you doe not 
sowndlie and perfectlye conclude thowes dyfferencys. 1733 
G.Cnevne Eng, Alalady 1. x. §4 This Cement never makes 
them the sanie continued Organ, scarce any thing but a 
botch'd or clouted one. 1752 Hume /dea Perf, Commew. 
Iss. (1777) I. 524 The common botched and inaccurate 
governments seem to serve the purposes of society. 1831 
CartyLe Sart, Res. 1. viii, A botched mass of tailors’ and 
cobblers’ shreds. 1879 Spectator 31 May 681 The Peace iy 
a botched-up affair, bringing Great [ritain nothing, etc. 

1642 Il. More Song of Sou? u. im, i. xvii, Vhus patch 
they Heaven more botch’dly then old cloths. 

Botcher ! (bg'tfs1. Also 4 bochour, 5 bot- 
chare. [f. Botch v.+-ER1.] 

1. A mender, repairer, or patchcr. Also fe. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 42 Botchare of olde thinges, resartor, 
1629 Forp Lover's Med. 1. ii. (1811) 134 Physicians are the 
bodys coblers, rather the botchers of inens bodies. 1863 
Maus. C, Clarke Shaks. Char. ix. 225 Lepidus was a peace- 
botcher from timidity. 

2. spec. ta. A cobbler. Obs. 

¢ 1375 ? Barsour St. A/arcnus 78, He saw a bochour mend 
al{d] schone, & gef hyme his schofortomend. 1610 Cookr. 
Pope Foan in Hart, Afisc, (Malh.) 1V. 70 That John the 
‘T'wenty-second was ‘filius veteramentarii resarcitoris vide- 
licet solearum’; that is, the son of a botcher. 

b. A tailor who does repairs. 

1530 Patscr. 200/: Botcher of old garments, rauavadevr. 
1552 Huvoet, Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of olde 
garmentes, 1589 R. Harvev /’°/. Perc. 14 There is a Sho- 
maker, there is a Cobler: a Tailor, and a Botcher. 1663 
Baxter Div. Life 31 A sorry Taylor may make a Botcher, 
ora bad Shoomaker may makea Cobler. a 1734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) Il. 409 Like a botcher in a paltry hut, sat cross- 
legged. 1783 Cowrer Lett. 23 Sept., Though buta botcher, 
which is somewhat less than a tailor. 1841 MARRYAT 
Poacher xxviii, 1 had to exainine..their trousers, and hold 
weekly conversation with the botcher, as to .. repairs. 

te. 2A jobber. (Sense doubtful; cf. dotcherzes 
and brokerages in quot. 1624 under BorcHeEky.) 
exsro Barcray Alirr. Good AMlann. (1570) Giv, Be no 
towler, catchpoll nor customer, No broker nor botcher, no 
somner nor sergeaunt .. The moste of this number liueth.. 
by fraudes and by polling. 

3. One who does a thing bunglingly ; a clumsy 
maker up of; an unskilful workman, a bungler. 

cx440 romp. Parv. 42 Bochchare or vncrafty [1499 bot- 
char], ‘vers. 158 J. Bett //addon'’s A nsw. Osor. 288 This 
Pope Boniface y* botcher of y: Decretalls. 1654 Trarr 
Conum, Job xiii. 4 Ye are not onely..forgers, but. .botchers. 
1700 Concreve Way of World v. i, To become a botcher 
of second-hand marriages. 1885 R. Bripces Vero u.i, Thou 
miserable, painful, hackney-themned Botcher of tragedies. 

Botcher 2 (by'tfaz). A young salmon ; a grilse. 

180x T. Secwyn A/S. Let, to A. Sedivyn, We have Salmon 
and we have botcher If the fisher man chance to cotch her. 
1875 Times 26 Aug., Formerly grilse, or botchers, were far 
more plentiful than they have been, 1886 4 thenuse 3 Apr. 
4379/3 The two-year-old salmon, the grilse or ‘botcher’. 

Bo:tcheress, zovnce-cwwd. A female botcher. 

1813 Srsmrondi's Lit. Eur. (1846) 11. xxv. 173 A botcheress 
of lost reputations. 

+ Botcherly, adj., adv. Obs. [f. Borcuer!.] 

A. adj. [-Ly!.] Bungling, unworkmaanlike. 

1603 Fi.orio A/on tatgne i. xii. (1632) 595 A number of such 
botcherly-patchcotes.. wherewith to enamell this treaty, etc. 
1653 W. Lawson Angling in Arb. Garner 1.193 It is botch- 
erly, hinders the biting, and sometimes cuts the line. 

B. adv. [-Ly2.] After the manner of a botcher ; 
unskilfully. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr, 1.1.47 Painted or grauen, 
cunningly drawne or botcherly made. 

Botchery \be'tfari). [f. Borcurr |: see -rnv.] 
A botcher’s work ; clumsy or awkward workman- 
ship or its result; patchwork. 

1608 Horld of Wonders 235 (1...) If we speak of base 
botchery. 1674 R. Goprrey Jy. §& Ab. Physic Pref., I, 
who always hated Botchery, might have real Art. 1732 
De For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1763) 1. 277 Disgrace this tine 
Piece, and make it mere Botchery. 1880 Wess tr. Goethe's 
Faust Prel. 10 Your pretty masters, with their botchery. 

b. ?Jobbery: cf. Borcurr ! 2 c. 

1624 Ip. Mountacu Gage 35 Those manifold botcheries, 
and brokerages of your Romish church. 

Botchily (betfili , adv. [f. Borcuy 2.2 +-Ly2.] 
In a botchy manner. 

1882 Good Literature 29 Apr., The inclegant and botchily 
printed catalogues. 

t+ Botching, 7//. 56.1 Obs. rarc—'.  [f. Botcu 
$6.1 +-1NG1.] “The forming of botches or boils. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. RK. vu. xxai. 11495) 245 By 
botchynge of the lounges all the body is wasted. 


Botching (betfin), 74/. 56.2 [f. Botcr v1 + 
-InGLJ] The action of repairing or mending ; 
clumsy patching; unskilful or bungling work. 

crago romp. [arz. 5 A bocchement, A bocchynge, 
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quemention. 135 Fisner ks. 358 O corruptible body 

which ..dayly needeth reprations and botching vp with 
meate and drinke. 1656 SanpeRson Se7vz. (1689) 392 The 

botching in of a course shred into a fine garment. 1691 
T, H[aLe) Acc. Vew Invent. &c. 98 That patching and 
botching with Solder. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) I. ix.159, 1 
set to work a-tailoring, or rather indeed a-botching. 1865 
Ruskin Eth. Dust vy. (1883) 87 All doubt, and repenting, 
and botching, and retouching, and wondering what it will 
be best to do next, are vice, as well as misery. ; 

Botching (be't{iy), #//. a. [f. Boren v. + -1Ne 2.) 
That botches ; repairing, jobbing ; bungling. 

I Fiorio, Zaccola ..a patching, or botching piece of 
worke,a bungling. 166x S. Partripce Double Scale Pro- 
portion To Rdr., The fault is in the botching Taylor, not 
in the stuffe. 1834 H. Mitrer Scenes & Leg. xxviii. (1857) 
424 An old botching carpenter. 

+Botchment. Os. rare. [f. BotcH v. + 
-MENT.] An addition, a ‘make-up’. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 5 A bocchement, augmentium, — 
42 Bochment [1499 botchement], additamentum. 1526 
SkeLTon Maguyf. 1126 Gyve me thy dogge, and I am con- 
tent, And thou shalt have my hawke to a botchment. 

Botchour, obs. form of BuTCHER. 

+Botchy, a! Oés. [f. Boren s6.1 + -y1.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a botch ; covered 
with botches or excrescences. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vy. xxiv. (1495) 132 The 
grystels the fyrst of whyche is knotty and botchy. ¢ 1450 
Nominate in Wr.-Wilcker 710 Gibbosus, bochy. 1606 
Suaks. Ty. & Cr. 11.1.6 Were not that a botchy core. 1768 
Tucker Z¢. Nat. 11. 331 We may claim Mahometism as a 
botchy excrescence or spurious offspring of the Gospel. 

Botchy (betfi), 2.2 [f Boren 54.2 + -y}] 
Full of botching or bungling work. 

+ Bote. Obs. rare—'. Some kind of tool. 

1325 Coer de L. 4357 Some caught a bote, and some a 
hach, And broughton to tymbyr and rach. : 

Bote, ME. form of Boor sé.1, occas, used since 
the 16th e. by legal and historical writers in legal 
senses of OE. éé¢: a. Repair; b. estover ; ¢. com- 
pensation ; d. expiation. For quots. see Boor s6.1 
5, 5 b, 9, 10. 

Bote, obs. f. Boat, Boot, Bur; obs. pa. t. BITE. 

Botefeu, var. of BouTEFEU, Oéds., an incendiary. 

Botel, Boteler, obs. form of BotTLE, BUTLER. 

+ Bo'temay. Obs. rare. [Some kind of cor- 
rupted form of dztumen: cf. It. dz¢ume.] Bitumen. 

¢1300 A. Aéts. 4763 Pilers of brass and botemeys. /ézd. 
6189 Above, and byneothe, is heore heolyng, With botemay, 
that wol clyng, That no water, salt no cler, Heom to derye 
hath no power. 

+ Boten, botne, v. Oés. Also 5 booten, 
-ne. [ME. dotz-en: inceptive vb. f. 4ét, Boor sé.) : 
of earlier rise than the verb Boot!. In form intr. 
but also taken as trans. = BEET v.1, Boot v.1] 

1. zztr. To become better ; to amend or recover 
health, be healed. 

a 1225 St. Marher. 22 Ant comen dumbe ant deaue to hire 
bodi as hit lei, ant botneden alle. c1325 Chron. Eng. 768 
Ase me him in towmbe dude, A wodmon botnede y thestude. 

2. trans. To make better in health; to heal, cure. 

azz25 Leg. Kath, 2523 Pat healed alle uueles & hotned 
men of euch bale. ¢1350 Wid?. Palerne 1055 Pei were 
botned of here bales strong. 1362 Lanci. 7. Pé. A. vii. 
179 Blynde and Bedraden weore Botned [z. ». botind; B. 
vi. 194 bootned, C. 1x. 188 botnede] a pousent. 

+ Botener, botner. Os. rare’. 
v.+-ER1.] A healer; a restorer. 

a 1400 (7ynn Virg. v.in T. Warton Eng. Poetry (1840) 11. 
109 Heil botenere of everie bodi blynde. 

+Botening, botning, v4/. sd. Obs. [f. BotEN 
v.+-1NG1.] Healing, cure ; help. 

1303 R. Brunne //and/l. Synne 11029 A wode man touchede 
on hys [Paschasius’} bere.. And anone he hadde botenyng. 
€1315 SuOREHAM 96. c¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 370 And bus be 
botenynge of god brow3te hem to honde. 


Boterace, -ras, -rasse, obs. ff. BurTress. 

Botere, obs. form of BuTTER. 

+ Bo'terel. Obs. rave—'. [a. OF. boterel, dim. 
of dof toad.] A toad. 

¢ 1340 Ayend, 187 Vor he ne nay na3t polye pane guode 


smel of pe ilke smerieles namore panne pe boterel pane 
smel of pe vine. 


| Bo'terol. “er. [ad. l'. bouterolle the tip of a 
seabbard ; but the word has many other meanings, 
and it is not clear which is intended.] Some 
kind of charge bome on a shield. 

1854 Bourret /Jeraldry Hist. & Pop. xix. § 5 (ed. 3) 315 
‘Three boterols gules. 

+Botew. Oss. Also 5 butwe, buttwe, but- 
ewe, 6 botowe, boatew(e. [f. dote, Boorsh.3: 
ef. F. diminutives in -cavz.] ?A short boot. 

€ 1440 /romp. Parv, 45 Votew, coturnus, botula, crepita. 
1463 Kifon Ch. Acts 159, j par de buttwe shon, 1481 Gild 
Cordwainers F.xeter in FE. E. Gilds 332 All wete lethere 
and drye botez, botwez, schoez, pyncouz, galegez. 1483 
Cath, Angé. 49 A Butewe, ocreola. a1gz9 SKELTON Magny/. 
765 A betell, ora botowe [printed batowe] ora huskyn lacyd. 
1555 /ardle Factions 11. xii. 269 The isshoppes .. xv. holy 
garmentes .. His boatewes, his Aimice, an Albe. 

+ Bot-fork. Oés. [Perh. f. dot, var. of Bat sb.2 
+¥ork. Matzner suggests OF. dotte ‘ bottle’ of 
hay, Stratmann Du. do¢, blunt.] 2A forked stick. 

€1350 Wright's Lyric. xxxix, 110 Monin the mone stond 
Ant Strit, on is bot forke is burthen he bereth. 
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Both (béup), a. and adv. Forms: 2-3 bade, 
bape, bathe, 2-6 bode, bope, bothe, (3 bepe, 
beod2), 4-6 boop, -th, (6 boeth), 7 boath, 4- 
both ; also 3-5 boten, -pen, -then, 5 bothyn ; 
north. 3-5 bathe, bath, 4-6 baithe, 5-6 bayth, 
6-8 beath, 4- baith. Genit. 3 bathre, baiper, 
3-4 baper(n, 4 bothers, -es, 5 bothes, -is, (4-6 
pothe), 7-8 both’s. [early ME. dade( genitive badre) 
was app. a. ON, éddar m., bddir fem., bad, bade 
neut. (genitive dddra) = OS. dé0/a m. f., 6202 neut., 
OUG. béde and beide m., bédé, bcido fem., bediu, 
beidiu neut.; an extended form of the simple word 
found in Goth. as daz masc., da neut., and in OE. 
as bézen, bd (see BO). No trace of this extended 
form appears in OE.; the simpler form Jez, Bo 
existed side by side with doth until 14~-15th c,, 
when the former died out. 

The suffix in ON. dddar and the equivalent forms is 
believed to be unconnected with that in Goth. 4a7éps both 
(deglined as sb. plur.), and to represent the definite article 
(in Goth. paz, pd) which seems to have coalesced with the 
simple éat, da owing to the tendency to say ‘both the’ 
instead of merely ‘both’; cf. Goth. éa pé skzfa ‘both the 
ships’ Luke v. 8. The constructions of ée¢# in Eng. follow 
those of the earlier Bo and to some extent those of ALL; 
examples of its use as attribute to a sb. plur. without 
intervening possessive, demonstrative, or article, do not 
appear until after Bo had become obsolete.] 

A. adj. I. Proper sense and normal uses. 

The one and the other; referring to two 
specially designated persons or things, implying 
that two and no more are so designated, and 
emphasizing the fact that neither of them is ex- 
cepted from the statement made ; equivalent to 
‘the two, and not merely one of them’. 

The following Constructions oecur : 

1. absolutely, From 14th c. sometimes the both 
(obs.). In early mod.Eng. sometimes inflected 
as a sb., with genitive doth’s. 

¢ 1200 Orm1N 250 Babe werenn alde. a@1300 Cursor AM. 
666 Bath he sette in pare fre will. 1330 R. BRuNNE Chron, 
269 It turnes bot tille pe bobe, if Godes grace may stond. 
1616 B. Parsons Alag. Charter 26 Judge no cause in hand, 
Before boths talke thou understand. a@1620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tong. (1865) 34 For exemple of beath, and to conclud this 
treatesse, 1697 DrypEeNn Virg. Georg. i. 352 He .. resents 
his Wounds, His ignominious Flight, the Victor’s Boast, 
And more than boath, the Loves, which unreveng’d he lost. 
1715 Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 38 That the business 
be tried, and both sides allowed to counter-question both’s 
witnesses. 1752 Jounson Aamé/, No. 197 P13 The old 
gentlewoman considered herself wiser than both. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Exg. 11. 113 Both were Tories: both were 
men of hot temper and strong prejudices. 

2. In apposition with a plural sb. or pronoun. 

When referring to the subject of a sentence, d0¢2 was in 
early ME. usually separated from it, and placed after the 
vb. or whole predication. This is still common dialectally. 
In the literary language, doth is still placed after the verb 
Ze (occasionally also after decome, seem, appear, etc.), and 
after the auxiliary in a compound tense. 

c1175 Cott. Howt. 223 Pa weran bode deadlice. @ 1225 
Ancr, R.10 Nopeleas heo weren wel beode. a 1300 J/avelok 
1680 Loke pat ye comen bepe. a 1300 Cursor AL. 793 Al 
for noght pai ette it bath. c1g00 Gamelyn 625 As they 
stoode talkyng bothen in-feere. ¢ 1580 LyLy Exfhucs (1636) 
K 12, I wish you were both married. 1622 Masse tr. 
Aleman'’s Guzman D' Alf.\. 255 They were both equall in 
state and condition. 1836 Dickens Pickw. x, We are both 
men of the world. JZed. They seem both very obstinate. 
They have both gone. The brothers might both have come. 

3. In attribucive relation to a plural sb.: 

a. with a defining word (demonst. or poss. adj., 
‘def. article’, genitive case, ctc.): Both precedes 
the defining word, as ‘both my friends saw it’. It 
may also (with greater cmphasis) follow the sb., 
esp. when the subject of the sentence, as ‘m 
fricnds both saw it’. (In this case it further follows 
the verb ée or an auxiliary, as ‘my friends had 
both seen it’: ef. 2). 

‘The constructions are the same when there is ellipsis of the 
sb, afterdemonst. or poss. pron., as ‘I need both these ’, ‘these 
are both mine’. For the colloq. ée¢h of before sb. see 6. 

1297 R. Giouc. 376 Wo so by Kyng Wyllames day slou 
hert oper hynde, Me ssolde putte oute bope hys eye. 1394 
P. Pl. Crede 224 A greet cherl and a grym..Wib a face.. 
as a bagge honged On hopen his chekes. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 To lette or hinder boeth these kyndes. 
1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 84 Thay..in auld tymes 
had baith y* kynds in publick vse. 1632 Mitton Allegro 
32 Laughter holding bothhis sides. 1785 Burns Twa Herds 
xii, Baith the Shaws, That aft hae made us hlack and blae. 
1870 Tennyson Gareth § L.8o0 Both thy brethren are in 
Arthur's hall. 

+b. Formerly doth was sometimes placed be- 
tween the defining word and the substantive. 

c1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 297 Knyt the hothe 
endeswith athrede. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr.i. xi. 216 Whether 
he entendid these hothe effectes, or the oon of hem oonli. 
1551 Recorve Pathw, Knowd. 1. Def., The middle partes 
nother bulke vp, nother shrink down more then the bothe 
endes. ¢ 1615 Cuarman Odyss. 11. 572 To plate the both 
horns round about with gold, 1649 Rainnowr Sermon 2 
A King whose both hands God had filled with blessings 
ofeverykind. 1830tr. Aristophanes’ Knights 85 lle. .with 
his both hands, scoops up from the public funds. 

e. without defining word. oth regularly pre- 
cedes the sb., but in lively or humorous address 
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may sometimes follow it, as in quot. 1597. Poth 
zvays: in both respects. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 34 Bothe wayes suche 
desyres be vnlawfull. 1593 Hooker £cc?. Pol. Pref. v. §3 
A solemn declaration made on both parts. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. JV, 1. ii. 308 Fare you well, Gentlemen both. 1628 
Hosses 7/ucyd. (1822) 105 Shew not yourselves both ways 
inferior to your ancestors. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 499 
» 2 Very agreeable young people of bothsexes. 1798 CANNING 
in Ante-Facobin g July (1832) 208 Much may be said on both 
sides. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamfs iv. § 26 So they have. .a pair 
of horns: but not at bothends. 1879 Lockyer Elem. A stron. 
vy. § 35. 206 In Russia..it is customary to give both dates. 

4. In attrté. relation to a plural pronoun: 

a. in nom. or obj. oth follows the pronoun, 
as ‘they both went’. (With ée and auxiliaries it 
further follows the verb: cf. 2). In ME. doth 
might precede the pronoun, ‘both they went’; 
of this usage doth whieh still occurs; but the 
regular modem construction with oth preceding 
the pronoun is ‘both of us’, ‘both of whom’, 
‘both of which’ (see 6). 

¢1320 JJetr. Hom. 55 Baithe thai gan his wai to lette. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeves T. 271 He myghte doon vs bathe 
[Camd. bothe; Corp. bopie]a vileynye. 1472 Marc. Paston 
Lett, 689 111. 37 The Holy Ghost kepe you bothyn. 1475 
Caxton Fason 37 b, Bothe they toke a good palfraye. 1549 
Marriage Serv., So long as you both shall live. 1597 J. 
Payne Xoyal Exch, 43 Then would yt..make bothe theme 
the better to love one another. 1610 SHaxs. Temp... ii. 241 
The time ’twixt six and now Must by vs both be spent most 
preciously. 1611 Bisie 2 Peser iii. 1 In both which [epistles] 
I stir vp your pure minds. 1816 J. Witson City Plague 
u. i, 14 They both speak of death. 1848 Macauray 7st. 
Eng. 11.114 The papers found in the strong box. .had con- 
verted them both to the true faith. 

+b. in genit. pl. with a sb., as our, your, her 
(=their), their bather, bother, bothens, botheres, etc. 
(afterwards Goth, which sometimes preceded the 
pron.) =of us, you, them both, Ods. 

Latterly the sb, often improperly took the plural form by 
attraction of the pronoun; this idiom is still in vulgar use, 
as ‘It is both your faults,’ ‘she is both their mothers’. 

a 1300 Cursor A, 1254 In pat way sal pou find forsoth pi 
moders and mine our bather slogh. /é/d. 23958 Pair baiper 
paines aght to be mine. 1377 Lanai. P. Pd. B. xvi. 165 
Cryst toke be bataille, Azeines deth and pe deuel * destruyed 
her botheres my3tes. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 19 b, 
This was concluded by their both assente. 1479 Bury 
IVills (1850) 54 As moste beste can be advysed - ther 
botheris counsell. 1513 More Rich, //7, Wks. (1557) 54/1 
[To be] here as a saintuary man to their both dishonour 
and obloquy. 1536 S¢. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 509 Ye take 
uppon you to set order bothe to them and Us, your bothe 


Sovereigne. 159z Suaxs. Hom. & Ful. u. iii. 51 Both our 
remedies Within thy helpe and holy physicke lies. 1601 
— Alls Well. iii. 169 Were you both our mothers. 1627 


Haxewii Aol. (1630) 167 Both their haire was as white 
as was possible. 1699 BentLey Pad. Pref. It was both 
our misfortunes that he committed the whole affair to the 
care of his Bookseller. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Female ee 
(1820) If. 29 These sentiments which now cause both our 
unhappiness. . 

5. In arid. relation to two substantives or pro- 
nouns (or a sb. and pron.) coupled by azd, the 
same constructions obtain as in 3: as ‘both John 
and I came’, ‘John and George both came’, ‘ the 
brother and sister are both dead’, but this is 
practically indistinguishable from the adverbial use 
in Bt. 

6. With of: Both of is now used before pronouns 
and pronominal words, instead of the simple both 
(see 4). The use with a sb., as ‘both of these 
arguments’, is colloquial, but scarcely ever occurs 
in literature. 

1590 Suaks, Err. v. i. 291, 1 am sure you both of you re- 
member me. 1602 — Lear ul. i. 27 The hard Reine which 
both of them hath borne. 1611 BisLe Gev. xxii. 8 They 
went both of them together. 1875 Jowett Plazo (ed. 2) I. 
80 Both of us often talk to the lads. 1878 Mortey C77¢. 
Misc. 1. 211 With both of them, more than with other poets. 

II. Transferred senses and abnormal uses. 

7. In certain pleonastic combinations, + both ¢wo, 

wain (ef. OE. bd twd); both the two; + all both 
(ef. G. alle beide): all synonymous with doth (so 
also in adverbial use; see B 2 b). 

¢ 1275 Lay. 23909 Mid childe hii weren bope two. ¢1325 
E. E. Ault. P. B. 155 Byndez byhynde, at his bak, bope 
two his handez. ¢ 1300 Cursor AZ. 635 (Gott.) Naked war 
pai bath tway. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868! 18 Bothe 
two were throwen to the erthe. 1523 Lp. Berners Feiss, 
(1812) I. 621 They were bothe two armed. 1571 J. For- 
tescug Forest Hist, 129 Yet would he retain with hym 
still Silanand Sasilas, all both Lacedemonians. 1587 GoLp- 
inc De Mornay Pref. 4 From both twaine of them. wee 
drawe .. the trueth of our Scriptures. ¢ 1600 SHaks, Sov. 
xlii, Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 1846 
Grote Greece 11. xviii. (1854) 11]. 365 Both the two cities 
reached a high pitch‘of prosperity. 

8. Synonymous with ‘the two” in phrases eéther 
(neither, whether) of both, of the both (obs. or dial.) ; 
between both. (arch.) : 

1443 Pod. Poems (1859) 11. 214 Attween bothen .. Crist 

hesu send us pees. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xxiv. 75 
There abode not one man alyve of neythre of bothe partyes. 
1489 17il/ of Ifarryngton (Somerset Ho.) Whether of the 
both it shall fortune. 1544 Ascnam Toxofh. (Arb.) 27 We 
be borne for neither of bothe. 1584 WHETSTONE ALzvour 
27h, The coveitons man is the worst of both. 1067 Torse1.L 
Serpents 607 Either of both abhorreth one the other. 1766 
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Gotpsm. Vic. IW. xxxii, The argument was supported, for 
some time, between both, with equal obstinacy. 1856 J. 
R. Battantyne A phor. Sdukhya Philos. 38 ‘Between both’, 
i. e. between Soul and not-Soul, both together. 

+9. Used asa sing. (cf. G. detdes). Obs. rare—!. 

ryzr R. Kestu 7, & Nempis’ Vall. Lillies ii. 22 Both is 
a very great Iévil. 

B. adv, (con/.) 

1. Preceding two homogeneous words (sbs., adjs., 
vbs., advbs., or preps.) or phrases, coupled by and, 
both adds emphasis to the sentence by suggesting a 
contrast with the statement as it would have been 
had one of the terms been omitted. Aoth .. and 
is thus nearly = of only .. but. (oth in this con- 
struction is not now preceded by a genitive case or 
an adj. of any kind, as in quots. 1641, 1690, 183 4). 

As 6oth..and corresponds to the Latin e¢..e/, it is usual 
to class éo¢h as aconjunction; butit more properly belongs 
to the same grammatical category with Even. ‘This use of 
both arises out of the construction in A 5, and in ‘both the 
king and the queen spoke’, ‘the king and the queen both 
honour him’, ‘ Mercury and Venus are both inferior planets’, 
doth may still be viewed as an adjective in attributive re- 
lation to the two substantives. But in the extended use 
‘both juster and kinder’ or ‘both by day and by night’, "he 
both walks and runs’, it can no longer be so treated. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Bathe benihtes , & 
be daies. ¢1175 Lamb. //om. 143 For to deme babe pe 
gode and pe uuele, ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 899 He was boden 
king and prest. «1300 //avelok 958 Bopen heye men and 
lowe. ¢1320 Cast, Love 497 Bobe Ich and Merct We be- 
clepeb be dom for-bi. @1qg00 Cov, Myst. (1841) 94, I shal 
send for hem, bothyn fere and nere. 1528 LyNpEsay Dreme 
Prol. 20 Because vublomit was baith bank and braye. 1641 
Hinne ¥. Bruen vi. 24 A faire image of this young Gentle- 
mans both wants and weaknesses. 1690 Locke /fum. Uni. 
m1. xxi. §g All its both Motion and Rest, come under our 
Idea of Necessary. 1766 Gotpsm. Pfc. W. ii. (1806) 7, I 
looked upon this as a masterpiece both for argument and 
style. @ 1834 Coterince Remains (1836) III. 375 This idle 
argument is the favourite both shield and sword of the 
Romanist. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serut. (ed. 3) 1. viii. 
1rg It is both severe and indulgent. Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Visit. Sick, Both now and evermore, 

b. Extended to more than two objects. 

1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7.1440 To whom bothe heuene and 
erthe and see is sene. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. vii. 18 She 
was also bothe ioly, fayre, and good. 1523 Lp. BeRNers 
Frotss. (1812 1. 351 Bothe prelates, bysshoppes, abbottes, 
barownes, and knyghtes. 1591 Staks. x Hen. V#, v. Vv. 107 
Margaret shall now be Queene and rule the King: But I 
will rule both her, the King, & Realme. 1592 — len. & dd. 
747 Both favour, savour, hue and qualities. 161z Brtnstey 
Lud, Lit, 283 Rewards..giue all kinde of hartning, .both 
to Masters, Vshers, and Schollars. 1678 Busxyan Pilgr. 1. 
(r862) 37 To help them, both by awakening of them, coun- 
selling of them, and proffering to help them, 1782 JoHNson 
Lett, 2 Mar., Both Williams, and Desmoulins, and myself 
are very sickly. 1798 CoLeripcr Anc. Afar. vn. xxii, He 
prayeth well, who loveth well Both man and bird and 
beast. ¢1839 De Quincey Iks. XV. (1863) r4o For both 
Chaucer and Shakspeare and Milton. 

2. Both may follow, instead of preceding (as in 1), 
the two words or phrases connected by avd; now 
only in the case of two sbs. (two pronouns, or sb. 
and pronoun) subjects of the same plural verb, 
but formerly (and still dialectally) in all other 
cases, In this use dof may often be replaced by 
too or also. 

arz2z5 Ancren R.14 Of fleschliche vondunges, & of gost- 
liche bode. ¢ 1230 //ali Met. 5 Widewen..& weddede bade. 
c1zq0 Lofsong. 205 Ich habbe t-suneged ine mete . and 
in drunche bode. 1394 P. Pl. Crede 31 Pe cofres of 
cristendam ‘ & pe keye boben. 1467 Joux Paston Le?t. 
573 II 303 “Ue had shrevyn Master Brakley, and how- 
syllyd hym bothe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur tv. xiii, Iam 
sore hurte and he bothe. /d¢d. (1816) I]. 405 My broder 
Gareth loved hym .. and alle his bretheren, and the kynge, 
bothe. 156: T. Hopsy tr. Castiy/ione’s Courtyer (1577) P vij, 
It shalbe good for him and me both. 1600 W. (ene 
Serm, (1601) A v a, Malice marres logike and charitie both. 
1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia Pref., His setting out so 
barbarous a practice .. ts so wild and so immoral both. 
Mod. 1 have seen your brother and your sister both, od, 
dial. He can sing and dance both. 

+b. Both two \in same sense). Obs. 

1413 Lypc. Pylgr. v. xi. (1483) 102 The scorpyon .. byteth 
and styngeth bothe two at ones. 1§13 Brapsuaw S?¢. HWer- 
burge (1848) 57 And founder was also Of dyuers holy places 
and monasteryes both two. 

+3. After a negative or word implying exclusion, 
both was formerly sometimes used instead of ether. 
(Cf. Att A 4.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvin. v, Of that I will not fayle 
you, nor her bothe. 1608 Torsett Serpents 608 This snake 
. sunk down from altar clean, without both harm or noise. 

C. Comé., as + both-hands, a factotum (cf. ovte’s 
right-hand); both-handed a., using both hands 
with equal ease ; whence both-handedness ; + both- 
like a., resembling both ; + both-side a., derived 
from a like source on both sides; both-sided a., 
viewing both sides, taking both sides into account ; 
whence lotn-sidedness. 

«1637 B. Jonson (Ogilvie) He is masters *both-hands, I 
‘assure you. @ 1637 B. Jonson, etc. IF fdow w. ii. in Dodsley 
(1780) XII. 295 {He] half cozens his belly. .if he dine among 
..*both-handed feeders. 1653 Ilotcrort Procopins 1. 40 
Bent his bow (being both-handed) and killed Jabdas horse. 
1883 Student II]. 284 The tendency to what might be called 
*Both-handedness in the use of the brush. 1883 $7. Fames's 
(. 27 Feb. 5 Inold age however there #s a marked tendency 
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to both-handedness. 1628 Gaute /’ract. The. 145 Twixt God 
and Man; Is now brought forth to both, of “both-like Na- 
ture, 1623 Liste Uric on O, & N. T. Ded., By Vertue met 
in “*both-side Royall blood. 1879 H. Serncer Data of 
Ethics vi. 99” Both-sided conceptions. 1874 — Std. Sociol. 
xvi. 397 Dangers from the want of a due “both-sidedness. 

Both,e, obs. form of Boot, Boor, Boru. 

Botham, -em, obs. form of Borrom. 

Bother (bpa1), v. collog. Also 8 bodder, 
Sc. bauther, bather. [Ittymology unknown; the 
earlicst instances occur in the writings of Irishmen 
(T. Sheridan, Swift, Sterne), and the word has long 
formed part of the vocabulary of the comic Irish- 
mau of fiction and the stage. This suggests an 
Anglo-Irish origin; but no suitable etymon has 
becn found in Irish. 

The Irish é6éc¢har deaf, dédhatvim 1 deafen (suggested by 
Crofton Croker), and éuaidhirt trouble, affliction, buaidh- 
rtm 1 vex (proposed by Garnett) alike labour under the 
difficulty that the spoken words do not suggest ded:fer or 
bother, Wedgwood would identify the word with pother: 
could dother he an Anglo-Irish corruption of the latter?] 

+1. ¢vans. To bewilder with noise; to confuse, 
muddle; to put into a fluster or flutter. Ods. 

1718 T. Sueriwan To Swift in Swift's Wks. (1824) XV. 
107 With the din of which tube my head you so bother, 
1832-53 IWVhistle-Binkte (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 22 The hearts 
of the maids, and the gentlemen’s heads, were bother’d, 
I’m sure, by this Irishman. 

2. trans. To give trouble to; to pester, annoy, 
worry. Also veff., and in phrase ¢o bother one’s 
head, one’s brains ; to trouble oneself with thinking. 

31745 Swiet Dial. Hibern. Style Wks. VIL. 156 Lord I 
was bodderd t’other day with that prating fool Tom. 1753 
Dial. betw. Swift §& Prior 123 You boddered me enough 
with many of these Articles, already. 1762 Sterne Le?, 
in Traill Sterne vi. 81 Civility thus uniform wearies and 
bodders me to death. 1768 Footk Devel on Sticks i, 
Don’t let him bother us, with his yea and nay nonsense. 
1852 I. Forses Let. in Wilson & Geikie Lief xiv. 506 A 
point that has bothered Prestwich, D’Archiac, and Dumont. 
1878 Joaquin Mitter Sougs /taly 127 Whether you bother 
your brain or no. 


b. In the imperative (logically 3rd pers. sing. 
with implied subject after analogy of verbs of 
cursing) asa mild imprecation ; also bother tt! and 
absol. dother! as an exclamation indicating annoy- 
ance (confuscd with the sé. ; cf. BoTHERATION). 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 215 Oh, bother! 
don’t plague me, Emily! 1855 THackeray Rose ¢ Ring 


xvi, (1866) 106 ‘Bother your album!’ says Bulbo. 1877 
Fraser's Mag, Oct. Clericality, Bother the parson ! 


3. intr. and aésol. To give trouble to others or 


to oneself ; to make a fuss; to be troublcsome. 

21774 Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 42 Lang's their 
debatin’ thereanent, About protests they’re bauthrin’, 1787 
Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 41x If 
musicians miss but half a bar, Just like an Irishman she 
startsto bother, 1850 CartyLe Latt.d. Pamph. vii, Make 
money ; and don’t bother about the Universe. 1863 Haw- 
THORNE /?tler, Boston in Old Home (1879) 178 We bothered 
a good while about getting through a..lock. 1863 
Kincstey IVater-Bad, iii. 119 To prevent the Cythrawl 
Sassenach from coming bothering into Wales. 

+ 4. éutr. and ¢vans. (?) To blarney, to ‘humbug’. 

1803 Bristep Pedest. Tour 1. ror Sufficient documents to 
enable me to éother about it, so that I could not easily be 
detected. /éfd. 152 As .. Cowan... would be less likely to 
be convicted of some unfortunate blunder..than myself, I 
desired him to go down and éot/er them well. 

Bother (be'5a1), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. () Blamey, humbug, palaver. Ods. Cf. 
BotuER v. 4, BOTHERING. 

1803 Bristep /edest. Tour {. 267 Among an ignorant .. 
peasantry the dofier must consist of coarse and broad 
flattery laid on with a trowel. 1822 Hone Slap at Slop 
Facetiz 24 In wishing that the Press should be securel 
chained, the Members of this Society have no desire to limit 
their own bother. 

2. Petty trouble, Worry; disturbance, ‘ fuss ’. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 283 We had a little 
bother with himat first. 1846 B. Barton Selections (1849) 43 
Without more putter and bother than the thing is worth. 
1852 Tuackeray Esrnond ui. i. (1876) 277 The right divine, 
about which Dr. Sacheverel and the High Church party in 
England were just now making a bother. a 1884 P’crss 
Axtce Jfent. 147 Mountain air Weber wants me to have, 
and quiet, away from all bothers. 

Botheration (bpdaré' fan). co//og. Formerly 
also bodderation. [f. prec. +-Ation.] The act of 
bothcring ; petty vexation or annoyance; often 
used as an cxclamation. 

r8or Soutuey in L£/e (1850) II. 138, I] would fairly see it 
out, and witness the whole boderation. 1814 J. CHALMERS 
Let. in Life Chalmers 1, 452 Formal visits and compli- 
mentary calls, and invitations and botherations of all sorts. 
1819 Albeillard & fel, 8 As Pat says, Sure ‘tis bodderation. 
1850 Carivie Latter-d, Paniph, iv. 7, 1 for my own part, 
so left with paper and ink, and all taxes and botherations 
shut out from me. 1861 Crt. Life at Naples 80 ‘ Bother- 
ation!" was the muttered reply. 1 >» Merepiin A, 
Feverel xxiv, (1885) 183 The pipe that allayeth botheration. 

Bother-headed (bp Seihe:déd, fp. a. [f. 

30THER 5b.+-HEADED.] Muddle-headed, stupid. 
Hlence Bo:therhea dedness. 

1872 Lytton Paristans w. vi, 1..am awfully bother- 
headed, 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 546 Most Borotian 
botherheadedness. 

Bothering be Sarin’, v//. sé. [f BotHer v.] 


BOTONE. 


ta. (?) Palavering, ‘humbugging’. Obs. rare. 
b. Giving or taking trouble, worrying, perplexing. 

1803 Bristen Pedest. Four 1,76 The art and mystery of 
bothering, whose chief efficacy resides in a facility of talk- 
ing an infinite deal of nothing with readiness and volubility 
1806 W. Tavior Month. Mag. XXII. 536 [t jambicuryl 1s 
a learned word for what the English ani bothering, which 
is derived from both. 1884 Ii. Gurney in A/sut Jan, 120 Any 
sort of argument or hothering. 

Bo'thering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
Troubling, annoying, worrying. 

18ar Crane Vill. Afinstr. 1. 122 The bothering bustle of 
the wind. 1875 M. Pattison Casandon 103 Trifling talk, 
but very bothering. 

Botherment ‘be-Saimént . co//og. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.] = BoTHER sé. 2. 

a 1851 J. Cooper (Stratin.) "T'would be a botherment to a 
living soul to lose so much moncy. 1854 Blackw. Mag. 
LL.X XV. 11 They had abundant botherments upon the road. 
1855 Whitby Gloss., Botherments, troubles, dilficulties. 

Bothersome bp Soisom, a. [f. as pree. + 
-30ME.] ‘Troublesome, annoying. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 6x It was rather a 
bothersome matter to navigate between the rows of them. 
1850 Dx Morcan Let. in SZem. (1862) 209 And so Logical 
Systeins are bothersome. 

Botheum, -om, -on, obs. forms of Burton. 

Bothome, obs. form of Bottom. 

Bothrenchyma (bpprenkima). Bo. Also 
bothrenchym. [f. Gr, Bd@p-os pit + éyxdpa infu- 
sion: cf. PARENCHYMA.] Pitted tissue; tissue 
consisting of pitted vessels, Hence Bothren- 
ehymatous (-ki-matas), @. 

1835 Linptey /utrod, Bot. (1848) I. 56 Pitted Tissue, or 
Bothrenchym. /ér¢. 184 Bothrenchymatous and vascular 
tissue, 1870 Bentiey Sof, 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels con- 
stitute by their combination Pitted Tissue. . Bothrenchyma. 

Bothul, obs. form of BuppiE, corn-marigold. 

Bothum, bothun, obs. forms of Button. 

Bothy, bothie (bg'pi). Sc. Also 8 bothay. 
(Of uncertain history: Irish and Gaelic have doth 
‘hut’ (dim. dofhan’, and Gael. has dim. dothag; 
but as the ¢/ in Gael. has been mute for many 
centuries, it is not easy to see how these could 
have given dothy. Cf. Booru.] 

1. A hut or cottage ; sfec. a building consisting 
of one room in which the unmarried men servants 
ona farm are lodged together, or in which masons, 
quarrymen, etc. lodge together, (Bothies of womcu 
have also been recently tried, as a substitute for 
the ‘Bondage’ system.) 

[1570-87 Hotinsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 19 Arran other- 
wise ite Botha after St. Brandons tine who dwelled 
there in a little cottage which (as all other the like were in 
those daies) was called Botha.) 1771 Pennant 7ours Scotl. 
(1790) 124 A Sheelin or Bothay, a cottage made of turf. 1854 
H. Mitrer Sch. & Scho. ix.(1857) 174 The sort of life that is 
spent in bothies and barracks. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scot. wt. xv. 511 nole, The children came .. to attend school 
in a sinall bothy. ; ; 

2. attrth., as in bothy-life, -man, -system (in 
reference to farm bothies). 

1854 H. Mitter Sch. ele ix. 192 The influences of. .the 
barrack, or rather bothy life. /éy/. (1858) 239 Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our bothy-men, /éd. xi, What has 
since been extensively known as the bothy system. 

Hence Bo‘thyism, the farm-bothy system. 

1864 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 6:8 Looking only at what may be 
called well-regulated bothyism, it is difficult to conceive 
how such a system can be defended. 

+ Bo'tillage. Ods. rare—'. [a. F. bottelage, £. 
bottel-er to put up in bundles. Cf. BotTLe 56.3] 
The act of tying up in ‘bottles’ or bundles. 

1576 in Nichols Progr. Q, Eliz. I]. 48 Measuring, car- 
riage, and botillage of wheat. 

Botken, -kin, obs. forms of BopKIN. 

Botlere, botles(se, obs. ff. BurLER, BooTLess. 

Botling (bptlin’, Also bottlin(g. (cf. Du. 
bot stumpy.] The fish called chub or chevin 
(Cyprinus cephalus). 

a1613 J. Dlesnys) Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner (1877) I. 
175 The peel, the tweat, the botling, andtherest. 1653 T. 
Bakker Art Angling, It [salmon-roe] is a special bait for 
dace or dare, good for chubb, or bottlin, or grayling. 1833 
J. Renate Alph, Angling 105 The chub, chevin, or bottling 
neither affords good sport to the angler nor a good dish. 

Botme, botom, obs. forms of Bottom, 

+ Botment. 0és, rare. [f. bot, Boot sh.1+ 
-MENT. (The later form would have been éoof- 
ment.)) Amendment, remedy. 

1440 Fork Myst. xix. 90 per may no botment be. 

Botone, -ée, -y (be'tone, -i). Her. Also 7 bot- 
tony, 8 botonny. [a. OF. dofon', mod.F. boutonné 
covered with buds.] Ilaving an ornament of three 
knobs or bud-like projections resembling a trefoil 
leaf; hence sometimes called ¢reforled or treffled. 

1572 BossewetL A rimorie i. 64 b, S. beareth Sable, two 
Delphines d’Argent .. betwene sixe Crosses Botony. 1 
Porny //eraldry 1777) Gloss., Botonny. 1827 Gentl. Mag. 
XCVITI, 11. 533 A cross botoné. 1864 Bouter /ferahiry 
Hist. & Pop. xv. (ed. 3) 182 The crosslets are botonée, 

+ Botorescle. Ods. rare—'. [¢Cf. F. bouterolle 
scabbard tag.] 

1463 Bury IF ills*1850) 41, | beqwethe to William Lawshull 
my botorescle set in gold with nedil werk. 


BO-TREE. 


Botoume, obs. form of Borrom. : 
+ Boto:zio. Obs. rave—'. ? =It. bottaccio cask. 
1622 R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea (1847) 150 Five hundred bo- 

tozios of wine. a i 

+ Botraille. Ods. vave—'. Meaning uncertain; 
can it be an early form of Butrress? cf. next. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. J/in. Poems (1840) 170 Paterfamulias, wise 
and expert..Shulde sette botraille atweyne derk and lighte. 

Botreaux, botreulx, obs. forms of BuTrREss. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 46a, The strong botreaux 
of the Romaine people. 1552 HuLoet, Botreulx or butrese 
ofa brycke wall. a = 

Bo-tree (bévtr7). [f. Singhalese 40, corruption 
of Pali dodhz (Skr. Jodh?) the bo-tree, more fully 
called Jodhi-taru, {. bodhi ‘perfect knowledge ’, 
taru ‘tree’; it having been under such a tree that 
Gatitama attained the enlightenment which con- 
stituted him ‘the Buddha’. In Singhalese Logaha 
(gaha a tree).] The ficus religiosa or pipal tree, 
specifically allied to the Banyan. 

[1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 This tree they call Boga- 
hah; we the God-Tree.] 1862 Mrs. Spein Last Years [ud. 
276 The Banyan, par excellence, sometimes called the Bo- 
tree, is the specially sacred tree of the Bhuddhists. 1871 
ALABASTER JVheel of Law 20 note, This Bo or Bodhi tree 
is the tree under .. which Buddha attained to omniscience. 

+ Bo'triform, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. Bé7p-us 
bunch of grapes + -FORM.] = BoTryoipAaL. 

1805 T. Weaver tr. IVerner's Fossils 84 Rounded par- 
ticular forms, as botriform, globular, kidney-form. 1806 
Ann, Rev. 1V. 889 Fistuliform and botriform, are less 
proper than the received .. fistulous, and botryoidal. 

Botrycymose ‘bp:trisaimou's), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Bérpu-s cluster of grapes + CYMOSE.] See quot. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 399 Botry-cymose, Racemes or 
any botryose clusters cymosely aggregated. 

Botrylle (bptril). Zool. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
botryllus, as if ad. Gr, *Bérpvddos, dim. of Bérpus 
cluster of grapes.] A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family Botry//iide. The 
Lat. name is tisually adopted unchanged. Hence 
Botry llian ., belonging to the family Botryllidz. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Lust. Anim. 1.vii.219 Sometimes they 
are parasitic: thus a species of botrylle envelopes, like a 
cloak, certain ascidians. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
IV. 1208/2 The botryllian group of Tunicates. 

Botryoid (bg'trijoid), a. [ad. Gr. Botpuoedns, 
f. Borpu-s cluster of grapes: see -oID.] Resem- 
bling a cluster of grapes. 

1747 Mortimer in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 432 Smooth 
polished Knobs, in Form like to the botryoid Iron Ore. 

Botryoidal (bptrijoidal), 2. = prec. 

1816 CLEAVELAND Jin. 544 Earthy arseniate of cobalt 
.. occurs in crusts, which are sometimes reniform or botry- 
oidal. 184: Trimmer /’ract. Geol. 74 Minerals presenting 
an aggregation of large sections of small globes are called 
botryoidal. 

Botryolite (bg trijlait). 3/2. 
AiGos stone : see -LITE.] See quots. 

1850 Dana Geol. xv.605 Datholite. .presenting the radiated 
spheroidal forms of the variety botryolite. 1852 W. Puit- 
urs J/éxz. (Brooks and Miller) 411 Botryolite..is merely an 
amorphous variety of datholite. 

Botryose (bptrijdus), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-OSE.] Bearing flowers in clusters or racemes, 
which develop successively from the base up- 
ward. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 144 note, The kinds of In- 
florescence are all reducible to two types. .the Indeterminate 
and Determinate..Also named by Eichler the Cymose and 
Botryose types. 

Botte, obs. form of Boat, Boor. 

+ Botte. Ods. or dial. 2A brand or marking 
on sheep. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 12 The manner is to give 
lambes a tarre marke before they goe to the field, and our 
usual] way is to give thei only the botte on the farre but- 


tocke, and sometimes to run the edge of the botte downe 
the neare liske. 


+ Bottebolt, var. of Autt-solt: see Burr sh. 

|| Bottekin (bptkin). [cf. OF. bottehin botekin) 
‘dimin. de botte’ (Godef.).] A kind of small 
fancy boot. Cf. BooriK1n. 

1882 Standard 19 Sept. 5/1 We live in a time of tight- 
lacing, high heels, and bottekins, 

Bottelle, obs. form of Bortte. 

Bottine bptin). Also 6 Sc. botyn(e. [a. F. 
bottene, dim. of botte boot. Adoptcd in Se. in 
16th ¢., and independently in Eng. in igth.] 

1. A buskin, a large boot partly covering the lcg. 

1513 DoucLas xeis 1. vi. 57 With rede botynis on thair 
schankis hie. 1884 J. G. Bourkr Srake Dance i. 4 The 
women in the Pueblos north of Santa Fé..wear a bottine, 
or legging, shaped somewhat like a Wellington boot. 

2. A light kind of boot worn by ladies and chil- 
dren, a half-boot. 

1866 /dlust. Jond. News 2 June 546 The fashionable bot- 
tines have merely the toes of leather, the remainder of the 
boot being of some thin textile fabric. 1876 Gro. Exot 
Dan, Der, 367 Some white gloves and some new bottines. 

+ Bottle, :4.1 Ots. Fors: 1 botl, 2-3 buttle, 

Orm. bottl, 4 bottle. [OEF. éot/, corresp. to 
OS. bodl, OF ris. bodel, ON. 667 (:—b087) :—O'T ent. 
*hoplo-, from bu-, bo- ‘dwell’, with instrumental 


[f. as prec. + 
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suffix -2/0=-pro Gt. -7A0-, -7po-). 
A dwelling, habitation, building. 

crooo .4gs. Gosp. St. Matt. xxvi. 3 Da waron zesamnode 
pa ealdras bara sacerda..to pera sacerda botle. c¢ 1105 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 552 Palatine, kinelic botl. a@x1200 

Trin. Coll. Hom. 185 Elch bilefful man pe is bider iboden 
shal finden bare his buttle. c1z00 Ormin 2788 Pe laffdi3 
Mar3e comm Till Zacarizess bottle. 

{In place-names, as Harbottie, Newbottle, Morbattle.] 

Bottle (bpt’l), 56.2 Forms: 4 botel, 5 bot- 
telle, botill, botyll, 5-6 botelle, bottell, 6-7 
botle, bottel, 6- bottle. [a. OF. doztez//e, also 
botel, common Romanice It. bottigha, Sp. botella, 
Pg. botelha:—late L. 5uticedla, dim. of late L. dzetis, 
buttis vessel, Butt.] 

1. A vessel with a narrow neck for holding 
liqtids, now usually made of glass; originally of 
leather. 

1375 WycLir Serm. Sel. Wks. I]. 147 Pes newe hoolis, 
pat ben maad in oold botelis. ¢1380. S27 Ferwb, 510 Junder 
at my sade] bo3e hongeh o botel, Ful of baume. 1436 £. £. 
}i tls (1882) 108 A pere of botell of siluer. a@ 1529 SKELTON 
C. Clout 652 Ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell. 
1611 Biste Yer. xix. 1 Goe and get a potters earthen bot- 
tell, 1716 Appison /veeholder No. 34. Boisterous Clubs, that 
. throw Bottles at one another’s Heads, 1836 Dickens Pickw, 
vii, Bottles, glasses, and dessert were placed on the table. 

b. The quantity (of liquor) which a bottle can 
hold, a bottlefnl. Cf. Cur, Grass. Often attrzd. 
(preceded by a numeral), as @ ¢three-bottle man: 
i.e. who drinks three bottles of wine at a sitting. 

1687 {Montacur & Prior] Hind & P, Transv. 2 [We] 
never trouble our heads with National concerns, till the 
third bottle has taught us as much of Politicks, as the next 
does of Religion? 1751 CarLyLe in Ramsay Resin, iii. 
(ed. 1864) Being a five-bottle man, he could Jay them all 
under the table. 1791 BosweLt Fohnson 99 Port wine, of 
which he then sometimes drank a bottle. 1812 L, Hunr 
in Examiner 11 May 289/1 Six-bottle Ministers and pleni- 
tudinous Aldermen. 1821 Byron in Moore Life xli. 472. 

@. fig. in phrases of Biblical origin (after od 
xxxvili. 37, J/a/?. ix. 17). 

1560 Biste (Gexeva) Fob xxxviii. 37 Who can cause to 
cease the bottels of heauen? 1599 Broughton’s Lett. iii. 13 
The bottles of the clowdes, as Tob calleth them. 1635 
Swan Sfec. MM. iv. § 2 (1643) 58 The aire is often clear, and 
those bottles of rain are not always there. 165: HoBBEs 
Leviath. wv. xlv. 366 These old empty Bottles of Gentilism. 
«1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 72 The wide seas.. 
sUpE EE the bottles of heaven with water. 

. To pass the bottle of smoke: to give counten- 
ance to a conventional falsehood, to cant. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxxiv, To help myself in my turn, 
and pass the bottle of smoke. /ééd. To keep up the pretence 
as a labour and study, and patience. .and all the rest of it— 
in short, to pass the bottle of smoke, according to rule. 

e. To bring up on the bottle: said of an infant 
reared by mcans of a feeding-bottle instead of at its 
mother’s breast. 

2. transf. The practice of drinking. Over a (the) 
bottle: while drinking ; at the wine: see OVER. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No. 2 Pp 1 My Spark flies to the Bottle 
for Relief. 1762-71 H. WarpoLte Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) 111.240 Most of his performances were produced over 
a bottle, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 258 A dull man 
whose chief pleasures were derived from his dinner and his 
bottle. ativzb. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 507 ® 2 Our bottle 
conversation is so infected with them, that, etc, 

+3. Something resembling a bottle ; as: the seed- 
vessel of a plant, the honey-bag of a bee. Odés. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. vi. (1623) O iij, The Nectar or 
liquid hony: the Bees gather with their tongues, whence they 
let it downe into their bottles which are within them like 
unto bladders. 1616 SurFi. & Markn. Countr. Farm 499 
The cocke heads, bells, or bottells which beare the seeds. 

4. Comb. and Attrib, as (sense 1) + dottle-ale 
(also attrzb.), + -beer. -belly, -case, + -cider, -con- 

juror, -cork, t-drink, -faucet, -filter, -maker, 
-rinsing, -roo0m, -stand, -stopper, -works ; ‘sense 2) 
bottle-bravery, -companion, -fricnd, -swagger, 
talk ; also bottle-bellied, -like adjs. 

1586 Wespe “xg. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 A Booke in Ryme.. 
in commendations of Copper noses or *Bottle Ale. 159 
Suaks. 2 Hex. LV, 11, iv. 140 Away you Bottle-Ale Rascall. 
1641 Frencn Distidd. v. (1651) 122 It will tast as quick as 
“bottle beer. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch-dk., ¥. Bull (D.) Some 
choleric, *bottle-bellied old spider. 1807 SoutnEy £s- 
pricila's Lett. (1814) 11. 203 A..thick-headed fellow, with 
a “bottle belly and a bulbous nose. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. 
V1, vill, (1849) 290 His fits of *bottle-bravery. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 89 > 1 Sam..is a very good *Bottle-Companion. 
1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 65 *Bottle-conjurors, and persons 
who will jump down their own throats. 19791 C/iron. in 
Anx, Reg. 6/2 He carried home all the *bottle-corks he 
could come at. 1683 Tryon Ji7ay to Health 164 All such 
*Bottle-Drinks are infected with a yeasty furious foaming 
matter, 1849-52 Tonp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 1193/1 The 
*bottle-like form of the Ascidia. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, xii. 
§1 Weavers, Horners, *Bottlemakers, and Coppersmiths. 
1711 Customs’ Notice in Lond. Gas. No. 4862/5 \ottle- 
inakers, and other Dealers in..Skins. 1695 Lozd. Gaz. No. 
311 4/4 Glass Works, Stone and Earthen * Bottle Works. 

5. Special comb.: +bottle-bearer, one who 
carries a bottle, a butler (cf. czp-dearer); bottile- 
boot, ‘a leather case to hold a bottle while 
corking’ Ogilvic ; bottle-boy, an apothccary’s 
assistant ; bottle-charger, an apparatus for 
charging bottles with a liquid under pressure ; 
bottle-chart, a 


Cf. Boxp sé.1] 


chart of occan surface ctrrents | 


BOTTLE. 


compiled from data obtained by means of bottles 
thrown from ships and stbsequently picked up at 
a distance ; + boitle-clay, clay of which earthen- 
ware bottles were made; + bottle -coaster, a 
stand on which decanters were passed round the 
table; bottle-drainer, a frame in which inverted 
bottles are placed to drain ; + bottle-dropsy, dropsy 
affecting the abdomen only; bottle-feeding v?/. 
5b., feeding (e.g. of infants) by means of a bottle ; 
bottle-fish, the Saccopharynx ampullaceus, a fish 
which can inflate its body so as to resemble a 
leathern bottle; bottle-glass, a bottle-shaped 
glass (ods.\; the coarse kind of glass of which 
common bottles are made; also attr7d.; bottie- 
gourd, a kind of flask-shaped gourd (Lagenaria 
vulgaris); bottle-green a., of a dark green colour, 
like bottle- glass; as sé. this colour; bottle- 
heath, bell-heather (rica tetvalix); bottle- 
house, a bnilding in which bottle-glass is made ; 
bottle-imp, an imaginary imp inhabiting a bottle; 
bottle-jack, a jack for roasting meat, shaped like 
a bottle; + bottle-man, a servant or official who 
has charge of bottles; bottle-nest (=dottle-(it); 
bottle-ore, a kind of sea-weed (bladder-wrack, 
Fucus vesiculosus) ; + bottle-pear, a kind of pear 
so called from its shape; bottle-rack (= dottle- 
drainer); + bottle-screw, a corkscrew; +bottle- 
slider, -slide, a tray fora decanter (= doté/e- 
coaster); bottle-stone, a variety of obsidian ; 
bottle-stoop (J/ed.), a block of wood with a 
groove on the upper surface, so sloped that the 
contents of a bottle placed upon it may be easily 
removed with a knife in dispensing; bottle-tit, 
bottle-tom, the Long-tailed Tit (Paras caudatus), 
from the shape of its nest; bottle-track, the 
track taken in the ocean by a bottle thrown over- 
board at a given point; cf. bottle-chart; bottle- 
washer, one who or a machine which washes 
bottles; also (zmorous) one who looks after 
affairs, a factotum. Also BoTTLE-BRUSH, etc. 

1580 HoityBaNnn 7yveas. Fr. Tong, Vn sommelier, a 
“bottle bearer. 1656 Trape Coven. Matt. ix. 17 Certain 
heretics called .. bottle-bearers, because they bare a bottle 
on their backs. 1857 KincsLtey Two Y. Ago i. (D.) He.. 
fulfilled the ideal of a *bottle-boy. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 122 *Bottle clay, of a bright whitish streaked yellow 
colour. 1801 Mar. EpcewortH Selinda v, Their father 
pushing them on together, like two decanters in a *bottle- 
coaster. — Azgelina iii, Angelina’s letter was... found in 
a *bottle-drainer. 1562 TurNER Baths 3 The *bottel dropsey 
whych is about the stomack. ¢ 1865 Circ. Se. I. 362/1 *Bottle- 
feeding will be preferable to the employment ofa wet-nurse. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 213 Take therefore a Hawks-Bell .. and 
hang it by a thred within a *Bottle-Glass. 1702 Lond. Gaz. 
Nu ceare: A Round Bottle-Glass-House 94 Foot High, and 
60 Foot broad. 1765 Dexavat in Phil. Trans. LV. 24 
Several pieces of green bottle glass. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
II. 651 The coarsest and simplest form of this manufacture 


is bottle-glass. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. 11. 309 The 
*bottle-gourds (Lagenaria)..being shaped like flasks. 1816 


_ CoLeripcE Statesm, Man. (1817) 360 Black, blue, or *bot- 


tle-green. 1862 Luguire Within 112 From the darkest 
bottle-green .. to the lightest pea-green. 1863 KincsLEey 
iVater-bab. i. 13 Red fly-catchers, and pink *bottle-heath, 
and sweet white orchis. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 652 A 
*bottle-house has generally eight other furnaces, 1822 DE 
Quincey Confess. Wks. 1. 106 The letter would poison my 
very existence, like the *bottle-imp. 1869 Curzon Viszt 
Monast, 283 Twisting round and round like a leg of mutton 
hanging toa *bottle jack. 1430 J. Taytor (Water P.) Farew. 
Tower bottles, Each *Bottleman (but I) Had alwayes a 
crack’d crowne ora black eye. 1634 4/thorf ALS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons Introd. 19 To the porters musicians 
and bottlemen for their rewardes. 1756 W. BorLasE Odserv. 
State Scilly /sl, 120 The gross *Bottle-ore, which has hollow 
nobs or pustules in it, is reckoned to make the best kelp. 
1601 HotLanp Pliny I. 439 Peares take their name. .of the 
forme of their neck, as the *Bottle-peares. 1846 French 
Dom. Cookery 323 Rinse them {bottles] as they become 
empty, and invert them on the *bottle-rack. 1702 PAi/, 
Trans. X X11. 1367 A close spiral revolution like the Worm 
ofa *Bottle Screw. 1785 Lounger No. 86 As harmless as 
e'er a *bottle-slider at thetable. 1815 Scott Guy M, xxxvi, 
His head crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering with 
an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine. 1851 
Mavnew Loud. Labour 11. 72 The *Bottle-tit..has a long 
hanging nest like a bottle. 1865 Derby Mercury 1 Mar., 
Thoroughly cleaned by the steam *bottle-washer. J/od. 
collog. Head cook and bottle-washer of the establishment. 

Bottle (bp't’l), 54.3 Forms: 4-6 botel, 5 bot- 
telle, 5-6 botell e, 6 bottel, 6-7 bottell, 7 botle, 
6- bottle. [a. OF. dote/, dim. of *bof, masc. form 
= botte bundle.] 

1. A bundle of hay or straw: now somewhat local 
in use. Zo look for a needle in a bottle of hay: 
to engage in a hopeless search. Cf. Avedle tn a 
haystack. 

©1386 CHAUCER Alaunc. Prol. 14 Al-though it be nat worth 
a Botel hey. cx1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 1i. 85 A peck of 
otys and a botell of haye. 1530 ParscR. 620 He is aboue 
in the haye lofte makynge botelles. 1578 Scotter Manor 
Roll in Peacock N. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.)s.v., No man 
shall gett anie bottells of furres {i.e. furze]. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 4h, He..gropeth in the dark to find 
a needle in a bottle of hay. 1617 in Hearne Cod. (1885) 
I. 53 Hay being zos. a load, the Penny Bottle ought to wey 
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3th. 1798 D. Granam Hk. II. 120 Shaking down two bottles 
of straw. a 1845 Hoop Los? //errii, A child as is lost about 
London streets .. isa needle in a bottle of hay. 

2. Bottle-horse, a horse for carrying bundles or 
packages, a pack-horse. 

1461-83 Ord. R. /ousch. 75 This office [of Sellar] hath a 
sumpter-inan and horse, and also a bottle-horse. 1469 (dec. 
(1790) 97 Item, A maile horse and a botell horse. ; 

Bottle (by't’l), s4.4 Bot. [Partly corruption of 
opel, BUDDLE; partly a special use of BoTTLe sé.1, 
from lhe shape of the ovary or calyx in some of 
the plants so namcd.] The popular name of 
several plants, chiefly with adj. denoting colour, 
as BLUE-BOTTLE, q.v.; White Bottle, S//ene tn- 
flata; Yellow Bottle, Chrysanthemum segetum 
(= BuDDLE); Bottle of all sorts, the /’/monaria 
officinalis ‘no doubt in allusion to the flowers of 
two different colours’. See Britten and Holland. 

1573 Fusser //1s6,(1878) 95 Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
for windowes and pots. Botles, blew, red and tawnie. 1633 
Gerard's Iferbat un. ccli. 734 The Violet-coloured Bottle or 
Corne-floure, ; 

Bo'ttle, 56.5 Obs. Corruption of BotTer. 

1660 Bioome Archit, Aa, Astragutus, a bottle and fillet 
. Echiuus, a bottle cut with edges... Torus, any bottle. 

Bottle (bet'l, v.1 [f. Borre sé.2] 

1. ¢rans. To put into a bottle for the purpose of 
storing or keeping. Often with wf. 7o bottle 
off: to transfer (liquors) from the cask into bottles. 

164: Frencnu Distit?, v. (1651)122 Let it stand a week, and 
then bottle it up. 1650 H. More in Exthus. Triumph. 
(1656) 111 How so subtil a thing as this Anima is can be 
either barrel’d up, or bottled up, or tied up in a bag, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. //ousckpr. (1778) 321 Let it stand 
seven weeks, then bottle it. 1807 SoutHey £sfrie//a's 
Lett. 11814) HII. 272 You might as reasonably attempt to 
dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine. 1882 Civio: 18 
Mar. 183/3 Keeping Grapes after they are bottled. 1885 H. 
Conway Faw, fair ix. 7o They were very busy bottling 
off a quarter cask of sherry. — 

2. fig. To store up as in bottles; to keep under 
restraint (anger or other feelings); to shut x, 77, 
down, out. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 53 Vapours .. botteled vp in 
cloudes. axqrr Ken Anodyues Poet.Wks. 1721 III. 429 He.. 
Bottlesiny Tears, acceptsmy Prayers. 1853 H. Drummonp in 
Croker Papers (1884) 111. xxviii. 268 Twenty years of wrath 
bottled up. 1854 H. Miter Sch. § Sch. xxii. 486 To an- 
ticipate the process of being ourselves bottled in, by bot- 
tling the country out. 1865 Set, Rev. 7 Jan. 23/1 To catch 
and bottle up his now evaporated ‘Spirit of the East’. 

Bo'ttle, v.2 ?dia/. [f. BorrLe 56.3: cf. F. dot- 


teler.}) To make uf (hay) into bottles. 

1611 Cotar., Bofefer, to botle or bundle vp. 1653 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais 1, xxiv, They ..did recreate themselves in 
botteling up of hay. 

Bottle-brush. [f. Borr.e sé.2 + Brusu.] 

1. A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles 
diverging on all sides from a central stem. 

1713 Deruam Pays.- Theol. 190 note, Antennz ; plain inthe 
Female [Gnat], in the Male feathered, somewhat like a 
Bottle-brush. 1883 Lersure Ho. 473/1 Suggestive of gigantic 
feather-brushes, or rather bottle-brushes. 

2. Bot. The popular name of the Iforse-tail 

Equisetum) and Mare’s-tail (//ippurts vulgaris), 
fromtheir shape. b. Also applied to an Australian 
shmb, the Banksia marginata (Rhind’s Veg. 
Atngd. 1874, 711), and to the JJetrosideros flort- 
bunda The Garden \o June (1882) 417/3). 

3. attrib. and in comb. 

1851 Q. Rez. Dec. 40 Bottle-brush-flowered, zigzag-leaved, 
grey-tinted, udd-looking things. 1885 Lapy Brassey The 
Trades 265 The..Extada scaudens.. bears an insignificant 
yellow, bottle-brush, acacia-like flower. ; 

Bottlebump, dial. var. KuTTERBUMP, bittern. 

“So called on our east coast.’ SmytH Saslor’s Word-bk, 


Bottled (bgt’ld), pf/. a. [f. BotTLe sé.2 and v.1] 

+1. Resembling a bottle, protuberant, swollen. 

1594 SuHaxs. Arch. ///, 1. ili. 242 Why strew’st thou Sugar 
on the Bottel’d Spider, Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee 
about? 1968 Tucker Lz. Vat. 1. 448, 1..sawa black bottled 
spider as big as myself. 1768 Wates in Pit. Traus. LX. 
109 Their noses small, and. . what is generally termed bottled. 
1769 Fatconer Déct. Marine (1789) Cc iij b, The chambers 
of mortars .. are spherical .. conical, bottled or concave. 


2. Kept or corked up in a bottle. 

1660 Bovie .Vew Exp. Phys.-Mech. xxviii. 217 A Vessel 
full of botel’d drink. 1662 Futter MWorthics 1, 115 This is 
believed .. the Original of bottled-Ale in England. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 359 Any kind of 
bottled fruit. 1829 Soutney Sir 7. More V1. 345 Brisk re- 
putations, indeed, are like bottled twopenny, or pop. 1837 
Marrvat Dog-Ficud xlviii, Give them some bottled beer, 

3. fig. Kept under restraint, pent up. 

1840 Hoop Uf RArue 45 One with whom he could pour 
out his bottled-up grievances. 1853 C. Bronté Villette xvi, 
He fumed like a bottled storm. 

Bottleful (bgt'lful’. [f. Borr.e sé.2 + -ruL.] 
As much as a bottle will contain. 

¢ 1865 in Circ. Sc. 1. 1119/1 Collecting a bottleful of the gas. 

Bottle-head. [f. as prec. + Heap.] 

+1. A var. of BEETLE-HEAD (see BEETLE 54,1 3) ; 
a stupid fellow. Ods. or arch. 

1654 Gayton Fes?. .Vo/es, Isit the custom of your country, 
you boitle-head, to use knight-errants after this manner ? 


1815 Scott Guy 3/. xliv, But why, for a blind bottlehead, 
did ye not ask the guineas? 
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+ 2. Some plant. Ods. 

1713 Petiver in PAit. Traus. XXVIII. 188 Purple Sala- 
mancea Bottle-head. Ray 32 
3. The Bottle-nosed 

BotrLe-NosE 2, 

1819 Rres Cyc/.s.v., Bottle-head, a species of whale. 

Hence + Bo'ttle-headed = beetle-headed; ‘void 
of wit’. Grose 1796. 

Bottle-holder (bet’l|hduldar. [f. as prec. + 
Hoitper.} One who holds a bottle; sfec. one 
who waits on a pugilist at a prize-fight: fig. a 
second, a backer, a stpporter. 

1753 SMoLLeTtT C?¢. fathom.) Anold bruiser makes a good 
bottle-holder. 1816 Scott lu¢ig. xxxix, lutors, dependents, 
and bottle-holders of every description. 1858 Carvin 
Fredk. Gt. 1, v. v. 442 His Majesty's bottle-holder in that 
battle with the Finance Nightmares and Imbroglios. 

So Bo'ttle-holding v#/, sb., backing, supporting. 

1884 /’all Mall G. 5 Apr. 3/1 The Spectator. .does a good 
deal of injudicious bottle-holding for Mr. Chamberlain. 

Bottle-nose (bpt'Induz). Also 6 bytyl.. 
[f. as pree.+ Nose. In sense 1 pronounced and 
usually written as two words.] 

1. A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
‘With the form éytyt-nose = beetle-nose, cf. the con- 
fusion of bottle-head and beetle- head.) 

[1547 Boorpe Brev, //eatth cclxxxvi. 94b, There be two 
kyndes (of polypus], the one is a bytyl nose.] 1635 KBrRERETON 
Trav. (1844) 94 Captain Ragg..famous..for his great bottle 
nose. 1748 SsiotLettT Rod, Hand. i. 1811 Byron Hints fr. 
/lor. 58 Black eyes, black ringlets, but—a bottle nose ! 

2. The Bottle-nosed Whale: a name given to 
several of the Dolphin family, esp. the genus 
Lyperoddon. 

1668 T. Smitu Voy. to Constaut. in Misc. Curiosa (1708) 
ItI. 15 We saw .. several Bottle-noses, fish of about three 
yards long. 1775 Datrympce in Pit. Trans. LXVILI. 397 
Some bottle noses, and vast flocks of flying fish. 1807 Home 
tbid, XCVII. 97 The bottle-nose porpoise and large bottle- 
nose whale. 1854 R. Owen in Cire. Sc. Org. Nat. 1. 278 
The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 1863 KincsLey Water- 
Baé. vii. 79 Razor-backs, and bottle-noses. 

+3. A dial. name of the puffin. Oés. 

1678 Ray lWV/tltughby'’s Ornith. 325 The Bird called in 
South-Wales Gulden head, Bottle-nose and Helegug. 

Bo ttle-nosed, «. [f.prec.+-ED.] Having a 
bottle nose. 

1568 Like will to Like in Hazl. Dods?. 111. 311 My dame 
called thee bottle-nosed knave. 1591 Harincton Or/. Fur. 
xLut. cxxvili, A Gipsen..blab-lipt, beetle-browd, and bottle- 
nozed. 1863 Buckianpn Cur. Nat, Hist. Ser. u. 325 A 
bottle-nosed whale. .cast ashore from the Thames in 1783. 
1865 Dickens Wut. Fr. ili, The bottle-nosed regular customer. 

Bottler (bles). [f. Borrye 54.2 and 7.1 +-ER.] 

+1. A bottle-maker. Ods. 

1415 Fork Alyst. Introd. 22 Pouchemakers, Botellers, 
Capmakers. : 

2. One who bottles liquor. 

1878 F. Wituiams Widt. Kaitw. 349 The bottling room, 
where the bottler is at work. 

Bottling (bptlin), v4/ sb. [f. Borrte v.1+ 
-INGI.] The act of putting into, or keeping in, 
bottles; fig. keeping underrestraint. Often with z/. 

1594 PLat Divers Cheut. Conct. 14 The bottleling uppe of 
your best Ale. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 46 You may drink it 
well after 3 daies Botteling. 1691 Swirt Athen. Soc. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1 235 An art as vain as bottling up of winds. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 309 The betting of the 
cider, 

Bottlin g, variant of BotLinc. 

Bottom (bp'tem). Forms: 1 botm, 3-4 bopem, 
-om, -um, botham, -em, -um, 5 botym, botme, 
5-7 botome, bottom(e, botoume, 6-7 bothom‘e, 
9 dat, botton, 6- bottom; xorth. bodome, 
-dom, -dum, sod.Sc. boddem. [OE. dofm str. 
masc., representing WGer. *éopm-, whence OS. 
bodom, ONG. bodam, MHG., Du. bodem, mod.G. 
boden;, the ON. bofn appears to point to *dopi0 
as the OTcut. form; but both may have been 
OTeut.: cf. Gr. mu@uny, also Skr. budhnd, L. fun- 
dus (for *fid-nus) :—Aryan *bhudhno-. 

The phonology of the Teut. forms is not yet clearly ex- 
plained; the ME. variants dopom doddont also present 
difficulties.} : 

I. The lowest surface or part of anything. 

1. The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
matcrial thing; the lower or under surface, that 
surface of a thing on which it stands or rests; the 
base. Applied sfec. to the keel of a ship cf. 7, 
the circular end of a cask, ete. Proverb, ‘ Evcry 
tub (vat) must stand on its own bottom’. 

arooo Cxedmon's Satan 721 \Gr.) Pa he on botme [pzre 
helle] stod. c10so Ags. Gloss. in Wr,-Wilcker Hoc, 181 
Cimba uel carina, scipesbotm. 1382 Wycir HWisd.v. 10 A 
step is not to finde, ne a path of his [a ship's) botme in 
the flodis. c1425 Seven Sag.:P.) 809 The credyl bot- 
hume turnyd on hyghe. ¢1460 70 Bh. Ouiutesseuce 5 Pat 
be necke of pe glas be turned dounward, and }e botum 
be turned vpward. 165r Hoses Lewiath. ul, xxxvili, 242 A 
pit without a bottome. 1727 Swirt Gu/tiver i. i. 180 te 
appeared to be a firm substance, the bottom flat, smooth 
and shining. 1768 Ross Yo the Beeging (Jam.\, I'll then 
unto the cobler And cause him sole my shoon An inch thick 
ithe boddom, 1 Mrs. RaFFALD Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 
289 Boil your artichoke bottoms in hard water. 1848 Mac- 
aucay ffist. Fug. xiii. (1872) ILI. 38,2 Barrels with the 


‘ole 
Whale so-called’; see 
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bottoms knocked out served the purpose of chimneys. I/od, 
A drawer witha false botiomn. 

b. The sitting part of a man, the posteriors, 
the seat. © Collog.) Also, Ihe ‘ seat’ of a chair. 

1794 6 E. Darwin Zeon, (1801) IIL. 253 So as to have his 
head and shoulders much lower than his bottom. 1835 J- 
Wison Noctes Amhr. xxix, 1864) 1V.79 The Dunghill 
cock .. hides his head in a hole. unashamed of the ex- 
posure of his enormous bottom. 1837 Carnvir fr. Aer. 
lI.iv. i, 185 Patriot women take their hazel wands, and 
fustigate.. broad bottom of priests. 1885 Lefsure //o. gab 
agi Women and children will be found caning or rushing 
the ‘bottoms’. 

2. The ground or bed undcr the water of a lake, 
sea, orriver. Lllence 70 vo fo the bo/iom: to sink, 
founder ; to be wrecked, 

aro0e Beowulf 3016 Pa heo to botme com, ¢ 1325 7. /2. 
Aldit. P. C. 144 Pe wawes.. Durst nowhere for ro3 arest 
at pe bothem. c1g00 MaAuNDEV. xxx. 3oo Men may see the 
botme of the See. «¢ 1460 Jowueley Myst. go Now..to the 
botham is it sonken, 1583 STANYHLRST “ners 1.(Arb,) 21 
Soom synck too bottoms, sulcking thee surgesasunder. 1635 
N. Carventer Geog. Det. 11. ix. 149 So greatan abundance of 
wate that they can neither find the bottome or bounds thereof. 
1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. wv. 618 The Sun. .darting to the 
bottoin, bak’d the Mud. 1730 A. Gorvon Waffer’s Amphit. 
376 The Bottom is very good anchoring Ground. 1812 J. 
Wuison /s/e of Patus u. 22 Down to the bottom must she 
go With all who wake or sleep. 1821 Suntiey Prometh, 
Unb, 11. li. 73 The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools. 

b. Zo touch bottom: to rcach the lowest point. 
To have no bottom: to be unfathomable, incx- 
haustible, ete. Often jig. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 63 Forgetting .. the vicis- 
situde of good and evil, they apprehend no bottoin in 
felicity. 1886 Palt \J/alt G. 22 Apr. 11/2, I do not believe 
we have touched bottom; I believe the reduction will goon. 

+3. A deep place, a depth, either in the sea or 
land ; an abyss, Obs. 

@ 1000 Cedmou's Gen. 361 (Gr.) He hafd us befylled fyres 
to botme, ¢1325 £. #2. Altit, P. B. 1030 He bode in pat 
bobem [the Dead Sea] bropely a monyth. 1611 Bisie 
Wisd. xvii. 14 The same sleepe. .came vpon thein out of the 
bottomes of ineuitable hell. 1667 Mitton 7. L. vin. 289 
So low Down sunk a hollow bottom .. Capacious bed of 
Waters. 1697 Dryven I’irg. Georg. 1v. 557 In the Car- 
pathian Bottom makes abode The Shepherd of the Seas. 
1703 Maunprett Youru. Ferus. (1721) Add. 4 A great .. 
Rock, separated by a great gulph or natural bottom, from 
theland. 1759 Borvase in/’Ai/. Trans. L. 504 They called 
to their companions above to be drawn up from the bottoms. 

4. a. The bed or basin of a river. b. Low-lying 
land, a valley, a dell; an alluvial hollow. 

c1325 £. E. Altit. P. B. 383 Vch bopom watz brurd-ful to 
pe bonkez eggez. 1481 A'ifon Ch. Acts 347 Head-rack 
Bothome. 1513 DouGtas -/uets vn. Prol. 57 Bank. bra, 
and boddum blanschit wolx and bair. 1576 LamBarbE 
Peranth. Keut (1826) 239 They [streams] all passe in one 
bottome to Wie and to eeareror: 1613 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1, i. (1772) I. 2 Past gloomy bottomes and high- 
waving woods. 1687 A. Lovect tr. Bergerac’s Contic. Hist. 
1.177 Do you perceive, said he to me, what bottom we are 
going down into? 1732 Lepiarp Sethos It. 1x. 294 This 
bottom, or inclosure .. was about two hundred paces broad. 
1803 TI. Jerrerson H’rit. (1830) It]. 504 There are on the 
borders of the rivers some rich bottoms, formed by the mud 
brought from the upper country. 

5. The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
place or position in space; the lowest point or 
loeality, the ‘foot’. Said both of vertical direc- 
tion, and of the lowest point, on a slope. 

@ 1300 Cursor MV. 1699 In ie bobem [of the ark] sal be na 
stall For al feir filth sal pedir fall. c1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 
2143 Tilpou be bro3t to pe bobem of be brem valay. 1526 
TinDace A/aét. xxvii. 51 The vayle of the temple dyd rent in 
twayne from the toppe to the bottome [1382 Wc ir, fro the 
heizest til doun; 1388 to the lowest}. 1598 Suaks. Merry 
Wo aun. v. 13 If the bottome were as deepe as hell, I shold 
down. 1664 Evetyn Aa/. //ort. (1729) 204 Cutting the .. 
Roots a little, especially at bottom. 1853 Lytton Wy Nowe/ 
ut, xxiv, ‘I'wo cherry trees, standing at the bottom of the 
Park. 1863 Kincs.ey IVater-bab. 14 At the bottom of a 
hill they came to a spring. 1873 Morev Noussean 1. 296 
Rousseau was alone at the bottom of his garden. 

b. fig. in phr. From (to) the bottom of the heart, ete. 

1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Commu, Serv. Rubr., If one 
of the parties .. be content to forgive from the bottom of 
his heart all that the other hath trespassed against him. 
1557 Nortu Guevara's Diall Pr. (1619) 146/2, | loue thee 
from the bottomie of my stomacke. 1585 Asp. Saxpys Serus. 
(1841) 334 From the bottom of my heart I confess with St 
Paul, J/inimius suit, 1802 Mar. EvGewortu .Woral 7. (1816) 
I. x. 83 Ile wished, from the bottom of his heart, that he 
had a thousand. 1848 Macautay ///st. Eng. t. 169 Worth- 
less men..to the very bottom of whose hearts he saw. 


ce. The foot of a page; the last place in a list 
or class; the lower end of a table, in point of 


dignity or precedence. 

1658 RowLanp Joxnffet’s Theat. (us. 9156 The rest he 

laced in the bottom of the wax, that is, in the last part of 

is will. 1863 A. J. Horwoop }’cardks. 30 §& 31 Edw. /. 
Pref. 32 The case at the bottom of p.141 acknowledges the 
rule, 1866 C.D. Yoxce Naza/ Hist. Eng. t. ai (1, Justice 
was satisfied by his being placed at the bottom of the list of 
post-captains. 1884 Mrs. Craix G. //e/stouc 246 Mr. Beres- 
ford’, genial face at the bottom of his table, did more to 
give zest to the viands than an appetizing sauce. 

6. ¢ransf. The deepest or most remote part of 
a recess, bay, or the like; the farthest point, or 


inmost part. : ‘ 
1603 R. Jonxson Avugd. § Comm. 117 Venice..is a 

city seated at the bottome of the Adriatique sea. 1634 W. 

Woop ew Lug, Prosp.t.i, At the bottome [of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay].. are situated most of the English planta- 
tions. a 1674 Mitton Hist. Mosc. i. Wks. (1851) 476 The way 
thither is through the western bottom of Saint Nicholas 
Bay. 179% Burke Afé. Hhigs Wks. VI. 20 Mahomet hid 
in the Bottom of the sands of Arabia. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 
I. viii. 82 Almost at the bottom of this indentation. 

b. fe. : ; 

187 Gotpinc De Moruay viii, 100 Trogus Pompeius be- 
ginneth his Historie at the bottome of all antiquitie. 

7. Boltom (of a ship): generally, as in 1 (where 
see quots.) ; sfec. ‘the part of the hull of a ship 
which is below the wales’ (Adm. Smyth) ; also, 
the hull as a whole; /ezce, A ship, boat, or other 
vessel. 

1522 Wotsey in Fiddes /.2/¢ (1726) 64 To bring their wines 
upon strangers bottoms. 1540 Act 32 Hen. V/I/,xiv, Laden 

. in any shyppe botome or vessell of this realme of Eng- 
land. 1600 Hottano Livy xxxiu. xxxvil. 845 They .. 
passed over the Po in small bothomes and punts. 1665 
Loud. Gaz. No. 11/4 They were bound for Bordeaux with 
several others, all Dutch Bottoms. 1697 Dampier Vay. (1729) 
I. 143 When they come to Panama, [they] dispose of the 
Goods and Bottom together. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch 
(1879) I. 138/2 Amintas.. and Sosicles.. who sailed in one 
bottom, bore down upon him. 1817 Byron Beffgo xcvii, He 
transferr'd his lading..to another bottom. 1883 Aericau 
VII. 162 Goods imported in foreign bottoms. 

b. KE: 

1636 Featty Clazis Alyst. vii. 85 All private mens estates 
are veniered in the bottome of the Comnion-wealth. 1697 
Establ. Test.2, ldo not pretend..to meddle with the Needle 
and Compass of the Publique Bottom. 1799 J. Rosert- 
son levic. Perth 442 In no bottom can it be more safe 
than in land. 1824 Scott S¢. Rowan’s x, 1 wish Clara’s 
venture had not been in such a bottom. 

8. + a. The dregs, sediment of liquors ; the last 
portion of the wine in a cask (0ds.). b. In Copfer- 


smelling (see quot.). 

1660 Howe t Dict., Bottom, or the settling of liquor at 
the bottom. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3963/3 The White Wines 
..at 4o/. per Tun, the White Bottoms at 10/. 1870 Zug. 
Alech, 18 Feb. 547/3 Known as black copper or ‘ bottoms’. 
1881 Raymono Alzxziug Gloss., Bottoms, in copper-smelting, 
the iinpure metallic copper. . which separates from the matt, 
and is found below it. 

9. Bottom of a wig: the portion hanging down 
over the shoulder. /%// doftom: short for ‘ full- 
bottomed wig’. 

1851 THackeray Eng, Hui. 1. 89 The fathers of theology 
did not think it decent to appear except in a full bottom. 

II. That which underlies or supports a thing. 
+10. That upon which anything is built or rests ; 
the foundation. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 45 Botme, or fundament, dasés. 1647 
II. Morr Sowg of Soul 1. App. civ, All the stately works 
and inonuments Built on this bottome. 1660 SHARROCK 
Vegetables 39 Vhat canon will certainly hold longer which 
is best built in the bottome. 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthus. 
5 Several Orders among the Papists have been built upon 
the same Bottom. 

+b. The ground under a plant; the soil in 
which it grows. Ods. 

a 1620 J. Dyke Worthy Comtimun. (1640) To Rdr., A plant 
that growes upon its own bottonl. 1649 Buitn Exzg. /m- 
prow, Impr. Yo Husb., No less than may .. yield good bot- 
tome and rooting to the corn. 

11. fig. A foundation, basis, footing. 

a 1620 J. Dyke MWorthy Commun. (1640) 194 Hee comes off 
from all bottom he hathin himselfeandin nature. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 155 This glorious name Shaddai, 
was a noble bottom for Abraham to act his faith upon. 
1697 Suake tt Grass (ed. 2) p.xv, This was the Bottom upon 
which the Quakers first set up. 1718 Penn Life in Wks. 
1726 I. 136 If we could not all meet upon a Religious 
Bottom, at least we might upon a Civil One. 1788 Prirst- 
Ley Lect. Hist. v. xxxvi. 262 Authority established on the 
same bottoin with the privileges of the people. 

b. Phrase. 7o stand on one’s own bottom: to 
act for oneself, be independent. 

1605 Hottanp Seton. 97 Hee had used also before, to 
stand upon his owne bothom. a 1656 Br. Hate Context. 45 
Man, though he. .stand upon his own bottome, yet {is] he not 
a little vvrought upon by examples. 1680 MoroEn Geog. 
Rect, (1685) 106 Everyone endeavours tostand on their own 
bottom. 1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. vi.§ 1.129 When reason 
acquires such strength as tostand on its own bottom. 

12. The fundamental character, essence, reality. 
Phrases. To search, elc., lo the bottom: to ex- 
amine thoroughly, to find out the real character of. 
Al (the) bottom: in reality, as distinguished from 
superficial appearances. 70 be al the bottom of: 
to underlie, to be the real author or source of. 

1577 Harrison /ugland 1. i. (1877) 12 When the pope 
understood the botome of the matter. 1594 IT. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad. \. 391 Vhere is nothing in man which 
.. God, .searcheth not ynto the bottome. 1600 TourNEUR 

Transf. Metamorph. \viii, Doth demonstrate presently The 
bottome of his mind effectually. 1651 roc. Parliament 
No. 94. 1446 The examination of thai husiness to the bot- 
toni. 1683 pol. for Prot. France vi.88 The Clergy in the 
bottom judges that the Pope has Right to lay an Ecclesi- 
asticul Censure upon the Kingdom of France. 1711 STEELE: 
Spect. No, 43 » 5 We are hy no means yet sure, that some 
People are not at the Bottom on’t. 1720 Ozect tr. Vertot’s 
Rom. Rep. 1. xiv. 325 Antony, at the Bottom, very in- 
different about this Revenge, pretended to be in earnest. 
1748 Anson Voy. ui. x. ed. 4) 544 If this matter was exam- 
ined to the bottom. 1773 Monxuoppo Language (1774 1.1. 
iv, 42 In order to get at the botiom of this question. 1809-10 
Cottrinor /ricnd (1865) 75 With whomsoever we play 
the deceiver and flatterer, him at the hottom we despise. 
1848 Macavtay /7ist. Eng. 1. 337 Vhe Jesuits were at the 
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boitom of the scheme. 1866 ArcytL Rezge Law vi. (1871) 
320 That which is really at the bottom of all this ambiguity 
of language. 1873 Mortey Rousseau Il. 171 It is bad, 
because it Is at bottom, a superstition. ; 

+13. A pecuniary ‘foundation’ or ‘basis’ for 
commercial enterprise ; capital, resources ; /evce, 
financial stability, commercial standing. Oés. 

1662 Futcer /WVorthées (1240) I. 451 Beginning ona good 
bottom left him by his father. 17871. JEFFERson/} 977, (1859) 
II. 206, I know of no mercantile house in France of surer 
bottom. ‘ ; : 

14. Physical resources, ‘staying power’, power 
of endurance; said esp., of pugilists, wrestlers, 


race-horses, etc. 

1774 Gotosm. Axuém. Nat. Il. 106 Though the Savages 
held out and, as the phrase is, had better bottoms, yet for 
a spurt the Englishmen were more nimhle and speedy. 
1790 Bewick Quadr., Race Horse (1800)7 What is called in 
the language of the turf, bottom. 1822 Byron Faz vi. 
cx, [He] died all game and bottom. 1835 Pezny Cycé. IIL. 
421/2 They .. have their manes and tails cropped .. under 
the supposition that it adds to their strength and bottom. 
1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hést. § Act 180 For solidity, 
bottom, and a courage that never wavers, they [British 
troops] are incomparable, 

5. A clew or nucleus on which to wind thread ; 
also a skein or ball of thread, Also fg. Obs, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 45 Botme of threde. 1490 CAxTon 
Eneydos xxxi, 120 He must take wyth hym a botom of 
threde. 1555 Eoen Decades IV. {ud. 1.¥. (Arb.) 85 Of gos- 
sampine cotton ready spunne foure great bottomes. 1611 
Cotcr., Foudril(on, a bottom to wind silke, thread or yarne 
on. 1614 RAveicH Hist, World u. 367 He received from 
her (Ariadne] a bottome of thred. ¢1645 Howe. Lett. 
(1650) I. 267, I will twist up what I know upon as narrow 
a bottom as may be shut up within the compass of this 
letter, 1698 S. Crark Script. Fust. 112 It’s high Time 
now to wind up my Bottoms. 1731 Sir E. Peyton Déw. 
Catastr. Ho. Stuarts 64, I have ravelled out the Pieces to 
wind up this Bottom. 1754 Be. Warsurton Lett. fr. Late 
Prelate (1809) 168 So you see I am winding up my bottoms. 

+b. The cocoon of a silkworm. Ods. 

1609 Afulb, Trees in Hart. Alésc. (Malh.) 111. 86 Upon 


the branches..the wormes will fasten themselues, and make | 


their bottomes. 1655 GuRNALL Chm, é2 Acme. xiii. § 3 (1669) 
42/2 The Silk-worm .. works her self out of her bottom. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 88 The manner of winding their Silk 
from their Bottoms. 

+16. ? The lap. Ods. 

1725 BraoLrey Faw. Dict. I. s.v. Lithotomy, The 
Operator lays the sick Person upon a soft pillow, in the 
Bottom or Lap of some Strong Man, 

ISI. Avrib. and Cond. 

17. simple attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to the 
bottom ; lowest, basal, fundamental; last. \ Hence 
superlative BoTTOM-MOST.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Lust. 1. 8b, The presumptuous 
boldnesse .. is throwen downe euen to the bottome point of 
the earth. 1677 Moxon JZech. Exerc. (1703) 221 The bottoin 
width of the Hollow. 1685 W. Aoams Dedham Palpit (1840) 
97 This is the bottom cause. 1884 Soston (Alass.) Frit. 
12 July, I can’t help sympathizing with the bottom dog [ina 
fight]. 1885 Pad/ Afall G. 2 Dec. 3/1 The bottom political 
fact just now. 1885 Sustou (Aass.) Frul.20 Dec. Adyt., All 
kinds of Horse Furnishings at Bottom Prices. 

18. General comb., chiefly attrib., in senses a. At 
the bottom, forming the bottom, as doftom-rock, 
-water; b. That remains on the bottom (of sea, 
river, etc.) ; done at ornear the bottom, as 4o//on- 

fish, ~fishing, -living, -trailing; e. That belougs 
to or forms the bottom of anything, as do¢tom- 
board, -timber; A. fig. Fundamental, as téotfom- 
ground; @. Of or pertaining to low-lying ground, 
as bottom-glade, -grass, -land., 

1881 C. A. Eowaros Orgaus 42 The *bottom-board is 
made of thick pine. 1847 Ansteo Ane, World vi. 106 
*Bottom-fish, living on offal and on the invertebrated groups. 
1830 Howitr Seasoxus, Alar. 59 His sport is ..confined to 
*bottom-fishing. 1634 Mitton Coszus 532 Hard by i’ the 
hilly crofts That brow this *bottom-glade. 1592 SHaks. 
Ven. & Ad, 236 Within this limit is relief enough; Sweet 
“bottom-grass, and high delightful plain. a 1679 T. Gooo- 
win Wks. 1865 X. 431 The reason or ”bottom-ground of ail 
that wickedness, 1881 Fred. Aficrosc. Soc. Jan 68 The por- 
cellanous Foraminifera..are known to be exclusively 
‘bottom-living species. 1882 H. Lansoet, Through Si- 
beria 1. 220 We had a splendid view of the noble Yenesei 
at sunset, of its verdant “bottom-lands on either side. 1864 
Dana Text-Bh. Geol. (1874) 45 In Great Britain, the whole 
thickness above the unfossiliferous *bottom-rocks is about 
100,000 feet. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. IL. xxvi. 266 The ice 
had strained her *boliom-timbers. 1822 Adin. Rev. 300 
They gave us our elenientary lesson of *bottom-trailing. 
1878 Huxrey Physéogr. 152 The surface freezes while the 
*bottom-water remains several degrees warmer. 

19. Special comb., as bottom-eargo, the cargo 
carried in the hold; bottom-dish, that placed 
at the lower end of the table; bottom-heat, heat 
supplied to plants through the soil; bottom-ice, 
ice which forms on the bottom of a river or sea; 
bottom-lift (see quot.); bottom-moraine, débris 
dropped from icebergs on the bottom of the sea; 
bottom-up, -upwards adv., in an inverted posi- 
tion, upside-down ; + bottomward, the part near 
the bottom; bottom-wigged a., wearing a wig 
with full bottom ; bottom-wind: sec quot. 

1840 Marrvat Poor Fack xxiii, Our “bottom cargo con- 
sisted of... crockery. 1796 Mrs.G Lasse Cookery v. 79 A 
porcupine of a breast of veal.. is a graud *boitoim-dish. 
1882 (arden 14 Jan. 26/3 The cuttings..are planted out 
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in frames in a gentle *bottom-heat. 1882 GeiKie Geo/, 1, 
n §6, 111 Water-ice is formed.. by the freezing of the 
layer of water lying on the bottom of rivers, or the sea 
(*bottom-ice, ground-ice, anchor-ice’. 1881 Raymono JZ¢2- 
ing Gloss., *Bottom-lift, the deepest lift of a mining-pump, 
or the lowest pump. 1882 Nature XXV.470 The Devonian 
rocks .. are covered with a thick sheet of typical *hottom- 
moraine. 1858 AZerc. Afar. Mfag. V. 67 A ship *bottom-up 
.. might easily be taken for a ‘danger’. 1694 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3006/4 More towards the middle to the *bottomward. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 801/2 Our heavy “bottom-wigged 
monarchy outlived that .. invader. 1849 G. Soame -Vew 
Curtos. Lit, 1. 151 The *Bottom-Wind has its name from 
being supposed .. to arise from the bottom of those lakes 
which are situated amongst mountains, 

Bottom (bytem), v. [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To put a bottom to. Cf, BorroMen 1. 

1544 Coventry Acc. in T. Sharp Dessert, (1825) 185 Item 
payd for bottomyng a cressyt vjd¢. A/od. Send this saucepan 
to be new bottomed. 

+2. fg. To find a bottom or foundation for ; to 


serve as a bottom for; to establish firmly. Ods. 

1656 J. Bentuam 7wo.. Treat(1657)Tc Rdr., Such grounds 
.. as may sufficiently bottome the Negative in the contro- 
versie. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. A/a. 1.1.8 We stand in need 
of the discoveries of sense. .to bottom any sound conjecture 
concerning the Nature, Causes, and effects of the things in 
Nature. 1685 F. Spence House A/edici 248 He affecied to 
bottom his own repute by disclosing the ignorance of others. 

b. Zo bottom upon: to set upon a foundation; 
to base, found, ground upon; also 7¢/, 

1637 SANOERSON Sev. II, 88 Upon this base the aposti!e 
had bottomed contentation. 1678 Norris Cod?. A/isc. (1699) 
241, I may not .. bottom myself upon such a centre, as will 
moulder away, a 1703 Burkitt Oa NV. 7. Matt. xi. 6 Such 
as .. bottom their expectations of heaven and salvation upon 
him. 1824 Corerioce Adds Reff. App. xvi, To bottom all 
our Conviclions on grounds of right reason. 1860 Forster 
Gr. Remonstr. 67 He bottomed it strongly on the precedents 
and language of law. 

+ @. intr. (for refl.) To rest as upon a founda- 
tion ; to be based, grounded. //¢. and fig. Obs. 

¢ 1630 Rispoxn Surv. Devon § 5 (1810) 19 Smallridge takes 
its name from .. a very slender ridge, and bottoms on three 
parts thereof. 1660-3 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 212 In 
all Knowledg which bottoms upon Experience Men should 
attend indifferently to any kind of Instances. a 1704 Locke 
Posth. Wks. (1706) 61 Readily take a view of the Argu- 
ment, and..see where it bottoms. 1732 BerKELey 4 fiphr. 
I. 12, 1790 Berke fr. Rev. 20 All the oblique insinuations 
concerning election bottom in this proposition. 

Cf. Bot- 


+3. To wind (as a skein). fig. Ods. 
TOM sb. 15. 

15sgt SHAKS. 77wo Gent. ui. ii. 53 As you vnwinde her loue 
from him.. You must prouide to bottome it on me. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb, vii. 104 As neatlie bottom’d up as nature 
forth it drew. 

4. trans. to reach the bottom of: to drain to 
the bottom, to empty. Also ¢z¢r. To reach the 
bottom. 

1808 Crmdbrian Ballads lili, 119 They push’d round a glass 
like a noggin, And bottom’d the greybeard complete. 1845 
Whitehall xii. 79 The provost .. in return bottomed the 
goblet. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Bret. Sports 1.1.xi.§ 7 Acap.. 
is placed upon the point and pushed into the case till it 
bottoms. 1882 JEFFERIES Zez7s 1. ix. 140 He bottomed with 
his feet and stood upright [in the pond]. ; 

b. fig. To get to the bottom of, examine ex- 
haustively, understand thoroughly. 

1785 R. CumBertano in Observer No. 102 That mystery 
is thoroughly bottomed and laid open. 1817 CoLeripGE 
Biog. Lit. 1.x. 176 Openly declaiming on subjects .. which 
they had never bottomed. 1860 Smites Sed/-Helf vil. 195 
He had bottomed the whole inquiry. 

+ Bo'ttomage. 0és. = Bortomry. 

1678 in PHittirs ; hence in Baiey, etc. 

Bottomarie, -ery, obs. forms of Bottomry. 

Bottomed (betamd), Af/. a. [f. Borrom sé. 
and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having a bottom; furnished with a bottom 
of some special material or form; usually in com- 
position, as fowl-, fitll-, sravel-, sharp-boltomed., 

1559 Aicheond. H'tlls (1853) 135 One trussin bedde bo- 
thoined with girth webbe. 1590 Greene ry. Bacon (1630) 
29 In Frigats bottom’d with rich Sethin planks. 1702 W. J. 
Brayn's Voy. Levant xxxvi. 139 We came into a chamber 
18 foot long .. the Roof being sharp bottom’d. 1710 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 4691/4 Wearing a light brown Wig, sometimes 
full bottomed. 1742 R. Bair Grave 326 Nor margin of the 
gravel-bottom’d brook. 1841 Oroerson Creo/. xvi. 192 
Leather-bottomed chairs. c1850 Radin. Navig. (Weale) 
100 Vessels. , full-bottomed for large cargoes. 1859 F. GRir- 
Fitus A rt7l. Max. (1862) 114 Unless the shot are bottomed. 

b. Covered at the bottom, having as a bottom 
or foundation. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 485 Most of our extensive 
mosses are bottomed by clay. 1872 Dazly News 28 Feb., 
A narrow creek flanked with warehouses, and bottomed 
with its foztid deposit. 

2. Founded, based, grounded; mostly jg. 

c1645 Howe. Lett. (1650) I. 395 It was far from being 
any opinion .. bottomed upon weak grounds. 1823 Lams 
Elia Ser. 1. x. (1865) 298 Our literary talk..was bottomed 
well; had good grounds to go upon. 1874 Mortey Cow- 
promise 134 A strong and well-bottomed character. 

Ilence + Bo'ttomedness, the quality of resting 
upon a sure foundation, stability. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 19 The freedome, bottomednesse, 
and unchangeablenesse of the promise. 

Bottomer (bgtama:). [f. Borrom v. +-ER1.] 

a. One who puts a bottom to anything. b. One 
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who works at the lowest station. ¢. A draught 


in which the cup is drained to the bottom. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6194/7 Elizabeth Squibb .. Cane- 
Chair Bottomer, 1876 Brackmore Criffs 111. xvi. 259 Ie 
firmly restricted good feeling .. to three good bumpers, and 
a bottomer. 1881 Raymonp A/ining Gtoss., Bottomer, the 
man stationed at the bottom of a shaft in charge of the 
proper loading of cages, etc. Shop Notice-board. A. B. 
Chair-caner, Rush-bottoiner. 

Bottoming (bp'tamin), v/. sé. [f. Bortom z. 
+-InG!.] a. The action of putting a bottom to 
anything. b. The action of setting ou a sure 
basis. ¢. comcr. An under layer, a foundation. 

1§26 W/S. Acc. St. John's Itasp., Canterb., Payd for bot- 
omyng ofa basket. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 179 So farre as 
may further him in the bottoming of the soule in mercy. 
1646 EH. Lawrence Comin. cingetts Vable, Our hopes differ 
from others. .in the bottoming of them by expectation. 1823 
McApam Road-making 49 Vhese previous beds of stone 
are called the bottoming. 1846 M¢Cuttocn Ace. Brit, En 
Aire (1854) 11.51 A road..with a foundation or bottoming of 
large stones. 

Bottomless (bptamlés’, a. 

1. That has no bottom. 

1325 £. E. Adit. P. B. roz2 For hit [the Dead Sea) is 
brod & bopemlez, & bitter as be galle. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Fob xxxvi. 16 So shall he kepe the... from the bottom- 
lesse pytte that is beneth. 1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 
325 Let his neck be yoked in an old bottoinless pail. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Wks, (1851) 180 Unlesse her bottom- 
lesse gorge may be satisfi'd with the blood of the Kings 
daughter the Church. 1710 Patmer Proverbs HG Jupiter 
puts the discourses and promises of lovers into a bottomless 
bag. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xi, How knowingly 
(with a sheaf and a bottomless chair at our back) we should 
lounge on bridges. : 

b. fg. Without foundation, baseicss. 

1563 Davioson Confnt. Aennedy in Misc. Wodrow Soc. 
(1844) 241 The rest of his lessone .. is on ane boddomles 
ground. 164z Prince Rupert Dectar. 6 Strange, false and 
bottomlesse untruths. 1866 Crump Sanhsng vill. 175 Specu- 
lators..are often encouraged in their bottomless enterprises 
by obtaining credits with certain companies. 

Jig. Inexhaustible, unfathomable. 

1§26 Linpate Doctr. Treat. (1848) 400 The judgments of 
God are bottomless, 1545 BRrinktow Lament. (1874) 86 Oh 
ye dispisers of the bottomlesse mercy of God. 1640-4 Sir 
J. Cucreprer in Rushw, est. Coéf. in. (1692) I. 31 Besides 
the bottomless Perjury of an £¢ cetera. 1743 Tinpat tr. 
Rapin's Hist, Eng. \1. xvu. 129 Bottomless graces and im- 
measurable benefits. 1826 Scorr JV oodst, (1832) 190 He must 
be bottomless if I cannot sound him before the night's out. 

Henee Bo'ttomlessly a/v., unfathomably; Bot- 
tomlessness, bottomless state or quality. 

1627-8 Fevtuam Resofzes xix, (1636) 65 Who .. is so bot- 
tomlessly ill, as to love vice, because it is vice? 1642 RocErs 
Naaman 180 That wearisomenesse of Selfe, never settled, 
that bottomelessenesse, nevergrounded. 1854 Tnoreau /Val- 
den xvi. 306 Men will believe in the bottomlessness of a 
pond without taking the trouble to sound it. 

Bo'ttommost, a. suser/. [f. Borrom sb. 17 + 
-MosT ; ef. /opmos?.] That is at the very bottom, 
lowest. 

1861 SALA Tz, round Clock 20€ The bottommost round of 
the sporting ladder. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & E. xxi. 292 
To set .. all the folks .. bottommost side upwards. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 427/1 We might arrive at the ‘ bottom. 
most’ lock before nightfall. 

+ Bo‘ttomrer. Oés. In 7 bodomerer. [f. Bor- 
TOMRY v. + -ER!.] One who lends money on a 
bottomry bond. 

1682 Scartett Exchanges 253 The sum of the damage .. 
must be deducted from the Sums that D. £. and G. are to 
receive, they being as Bodomerers or Assurers. 

Bottomry (betomri). Also 7 bottommarie, 
-y, bodomery, 8 bottomree, bottomery. [f. 
Bottom sé. 7+-RY, after Du. dodmertj.] A spe- 
cies of eontraet of the nature of a mortgage, 
whereby the owner of a ship, or the master as his 
agent, borrows money to enable him to carry on 
or complete a voyage, and pledges the ship as 
security for repayment of the money. If the ship 
is lost, the lender loses his money; but if it 
arrives safe, he reeeives the principal together with 
the interest or premium stipulated, ‘however it 
may exceed the usual or legal rate of interest’. 
Also atirtb., as in bottomry-bond, -money. 

1622 Matyxes Anc, Law- Merch. 171 The name Bottom- 
marie is deriued by the Hollanders from the Keele or 
Bottome of a ship .. The money so taken vp by the master 
of the ship, is commonly done vpon great necessitie .. the 
vse payed for the same is verie great, at 30, 40, and 50 pro 
cent, without consideration of time. 1663 Perys Diary 30 
Nov., A master ofa ship who had borrowed twice his money 
uponthe bottomary. 1682 ScarLert Exchanges253 Amongst 
conditional bills, Bills of Bodomery may be reckoned, that 
is, Bills that are made upon the Keele of the Ship, which 
are accidentially conditional. 1708 Termes de ta Ley 86 
Bottomry. 1741 Jouxsox Debates Part. (1787) 1. 218 It is 
@ common practice to take money upon bottomree. 1748 
Anson bey. 1. 1.9 The remaining [ £]5000 they raised on 
bottomry bonds. 1755 MaceEns /usurances 1. 26 We have 
no fixed Laws .. in England, for settling partial losses on 
Bottomry-Monies. 1842 Park War. /usur. U1. xxii. 869 In 
this consists the difference between bottomry and respon- 
dentia, that the one is a loan upon the ship, the other upon 
the goods, 1848 ARNoULD .War, /usur. t. ili. 76. 

Bottomry (bgtemri), v. [f. prec.) ¢rans. To 
pledge (a ship} as security for money lent : see prec. 

1755 MacENs /usurances 1. 26 A Master cannot bottomry 


[see -LESS.] 
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his whole Ship at a place where her Owners reside. 1848 
Arnouwp .Var, /usur. um, viii. (1866) IL. 931 The repairs 
abroad for which the ship was bottomried heal been done 
by strangers, 

+Bottomy, @. Obs. [f Bottom sd. + -¥1.] 
Lying in a ‘bottom’, low-lying. 

1635 Swan me -M. (1670) 156 Caused by the Waters.. 
settling themselves in those declive and bottomy places. 

Bottony, variant of BoTon&. 

Botuliform (bp'tivlifgm:, a, [ad. mod.bL. 60- 
tuliformis, {. Ll. botulus sausage: see -FORM.] 
Sausage-shaped. 1861 Henstow, Dict. Bot. Terms. 

Botume, -ym, obs. forms of Borrost. 

Boture, obs. form of BitTERN, BUTTER. 

Boty‘e, botyngie, obs. f. Booty, Boottne. 

Bou, Boua, obs. forms of Boucu, Bow, Boa. 

Bouat, var. of Bowet, Sc., a lantern. 

Boucan, Boucasin, var. Buccan, Bocasine. 

+ Bouce Jane. 0és. rare~'. A dish in olden 
cookery, eonsisting of minced fowl boiled in milk 
with pot-herbs, currants, etc. 

¢1420 Anc. Cookery in Ord. R. Househ. A. (1790) 431. 

+ Bouche, sé.1 Os. Also 5-7 bouch. See 
also BouceE 56.2 [a. F. douche lit. ‘mouth’.] 

1. An allowance of victual grantcd by a king or 
noble to his household, his attendants on a mili- 
tary expedition, etc. Only in (or with reference 
to) the phrase ¢o have bouche of (in) court=¥. avoir 
bouche @ (en) cour lit. ‘to have mouth at court’. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 998 The eorl .. flayre hym gan praye 
To dwel at hys costage, At bouche and court and wage. 
1441 Ptuxmpton Corr, Introd. 55 The said people.. kept the 
said towne of Ripon like a towne of warr, takeing some 
vid. a day, & xiid. a day, & bouch of court. 1526 //onseh. 
Ord. in Thynne's Animadv. (1865) Introd. 38 For their 
Bouch in the morning, one chet loafe, one manchet, one 
gallon of ale. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 45 [The em- 
peror] called for Virgil and gave him not onely a present 
reward, with a good allowance of dyet; a bouche in court, 
as we use to call it. r60r in F. "Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11, 
§ 49 (1876) 3x He shal have for his bouch, ilijd. ob. a dai. 
1662 Fuucer Worthies 1. 173 All having Bouch of Court, 
(bread and beer) and six pence a day. 

2. Mouth; esp. in phrase éa//, bullet in (en) 
bouche; cf. also ball or bullet in mouth. 

1583 STANyHURST nets ui. (Arb.) 92 Heere loa behold 
Boreas from bouch of north blo Pelorus Oure ships ful 
chargeth. 1591 Garrarp Art Warre 76 The valiant repulse 
of a sodaine invading enimie by Bawll en bouche. 1650 
Sir W. Butter in Carlyle Cromwetls Lett. §& Sp. Let. 
cxxili, With their drums beating, colours flying, matches 
burning, and bullet in bouch. [1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4479/5 
The Garrison is to march out..with loaded Arms, flying 
Colours, Drums beating, Match lighted, Ball in Mouth.] 

3. A bouche: (see quot.) 

1864 Boutett Heratdry Hist. & Pop. iii. 'ed. 3)14 In these 
shields a curved notch ts cut out, for the lance to pass 
through, in the dexter chief; when thus pierced the shield 
was said to be @ dunche. 

+ Bouch(e, 54.2 Obs. Also 6 bowche. [App. 
variant of Borci 54.1, confused with Bouce sé.1} 
A hump, swelling. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8087 (Gétt.) Crumplid knes, and bouch 
{v.r. bouche, boce] on bac. 1538 Bury Witls (1850) 135, ij 
candylstyke of lattyn, on sylver pece wyth the bowche of 
the letter inthe botom., ~ 

Bouche (bf), 54.3 Often written bush ; see 
Busu 56.2 [prob. f. Bouche v. to plug.] A metal 
plug which is drilled to form the vent or toueh- 
hole of a cannon. 

1862 F. Grireitus Artit. A/a. (ed. 9) 186 Bouches, vents. 
1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word.bk., Bush, or Bouche .. the plug 
.. screwed into the metal of the gun at the place of the 
vent, which is then drilled in it. 

+ Bouche, 54.4 ? misprint for denche or boncke. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 39 Thise traytours .. ben 
now most preuy of counseyl] aboute the kynge, and sytte 
by hym on the hye bouche. 

Bouche, v. [prob. a. F. doucher to plug.] 

1. ¢rans. To insert into (a cannon) the metal plug 
in which the vent is drilled: see BoucHE 50.3, 
Busi sé. Hence Bouching vé/, sé. 

1781 Phit. Trans, LX XI. 264 If these pieces were bouched 
with iron..they would stand fire. 1862 F. Grirritus -lr¢i?. 
Man. 52 Bouching a gun is fixing a pure copper vent into it. 

+2. (See quot.) Ods. rare. 

1721 Baitty, Bonched him, stopped his mouth. O. Phrase. 

| Bouchées (b«fz), sb. pl. Cookery. [a. F. 
bouchée ‘mouthful’, f. douche mouth.] Small 
bakcd eonfeetions, patties. 

+ Boucher. 0és. Also bowchyer, bowger. 
( Boucher appears to be a eorruption of dowger, and 
this a deriv. of dowge, BouGe ‘ bag, wallet,’ perh. in 
sense of ‘purse’; but ef. Bowser.] A treasurer, 
cashier, bursar, 

¢ 1450 Gregory's Chron. 139 At the same tabyl!e the bow- 
gerys of the chauncery. 1494 Fapyan vit. 586 At y* saime 
tablesat the bowchyers of the Chauncery. 1583 STaNyHURST 
vEnets \. 29 Pigmalions riches. .that pinchepeny boucher. 

Boucher, obs. form of BuTCHER. 

Boucherize (bifarsiz), v. [f. Boucherie the 
name of a French chemist + -12E.] ¢vans. To 
impregnate timber with sulphate of copper as a 
preservative. fence Boucherizing vé/. sé, 


BOUFFE. 


187 Cun.ey /landbh. Prac. Telegraphy 363 Vhe methcd 
of boucherising may be described as follows. ; 

+ Bouchet. Os. [! Application of F. douche’ 
a drink composed of sugar, cinnamon, and water.] 

1706 Pnicurs, Bonchet (Fr., a round white ear, about 
the bigness of a midling Bergamot, with a fine tender Pulp, 
and sugar'd Juice; being ripe about the middle of August. 
1755 in JouNson, 1847 in Craic ; and in other mod. Dict>. 

Bouchon (beefon). [a. l*. douchon plug] A 
eylindrieal brass plug, tubular at the ends, to Le 
insertcd in the plate of a watch when the bearings 
are eonsiderably worn. (The bouchon is a patent 
article of Freneh manufactuic: the English means 
of effecting the same purpose is ealled Busninc. 

1884 F. Britten Hatch 4 Ctocknt. 35 A bouchon isselecte! 
as small as the pivot will admit. 

Boucht, var. form of BouGut. 

Bouchue, var. or misspelling of Buciv. 

+ Bou'chy, «. Os. rare. [’ f. Boucn(e 56.2 + 
-Yl.)_ Bulging, convex. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De I’. R.v. Vi.it493) 168 The thies 
ben .. bouchy afore and haue two sharpnesses. 

Bouck, Boucle, obs. forms of Buck, BUCKLE. 

| Boucon. Ots.—° [F. doucon ‘a bit, morsell, 
mouthfull; especially such a one as is empoiscued’ 
(Cotyr.), ‘mets ou breuvage empoisonne’ (Littré , 
=Pr. bocon, \t. boccone ‘ morsel’.] 

1706 Puitiirs, Boucons (Vr. in Cookery), Veal.stakes rolled 
up with thin fat slices of Bacon andGammon. 1730 6 Baitey. 

+ Boud. Oés. or dia’, Also 5 boude, 
bowde, 6 bowd, 8 bood, 9 bude. [Of unknown 
origin; identity with OE. éudda, ME. bod de in 
scharnbodides dung-beetles, has been conjeetured.] 
A weevil ; an insect or worm which breeds in malt, 
ete. Also in comd., as boud-caten. 

c1440 Promp. lary. 46 Bowde, malte-worme, gurngudt). 
1g80 ‘T'usser // xsd, (1873) 52 Bowd eaten malt, for health 
or for profit, find noysome thou shalt. 1691 Ray S. 4 /. 
Country Wds., Bonds, weevils, an insect breeding in malt. 
1713 Lond. 4 Countr, Brew, m. (ed. 2) 222 1n some Counties 
they call it Bood, others Pope, and Whool. 1867 SmytH 
Sattor'sWord-bk., Bude, anold name for the biscuit-weevil. 

Boud, =behoved: see Bus z. 

| Bouwderie. rare. [F. éouderic.] Pouting. 

1854 THackERaY .Vezvcomes 11. 239 Practise artless smiles 
upon him, gentle little bouderies, tears. 

Boudget, obs. form of BupceEt. 

Boudin, var. Borpen ffl. a. Sc. Obs. swollen. 

|| Boudoir (be dwar... [a. F. doudor lit. ‘a place 
to sulk in’, f. domder to pout, sulk.} A small 
elegantly-furnished room, where a lady may retire 
to be alone, or to reccive her intimate friends. 
Formerly somctimes applied to a man’s private 
apartment. 

2781 Haytey 7rt. Temper it. 130 As the French boudoir 
to the Gothic tower, Such is the peer, whom fashion much 
admires, Compar’d in person to his ancient sires. 1785 
Cowrer Let. to J. Hitt 25 June, | write in a nook that I 
call my boudoir. 1786 J. Apams Diary Wks. 1851 111. 405 
In what he calls his boudoir—a little room between his 
library and drawing-room. 1851 KixcsLtey } cast ii. 24 
Argemone was husy in her boudoir too often a true boudoir 
toher). 1886 Mortey Crit. A/isc. I. 31 The paltry affairs 
of the boudoir and the ante-chamber. ; 

b. fransf. The oceupants of a boudoir. 

a1830 Hazuitt Vulgarity, The callous insensibility of 
the drawing room and boudoir. f 

Hence Boudoire*sque a. [see -ESQUE], 01 the 
kind appropriate to a boudoir. Bou‘doirize 7. 
[see -1Zz], to sit in or frequent a boudoir. 

1880 Mrs.C. READE Brown Hand & White UL. iii. 59 How 
fond modern French painters seem to be of boudoiresque 
humanity. 1883 Harper's Vag. July 321,1 ‘It is a sweet 
hour’, said Glorvina .. ‘It is a dondotrising hour’, said I. 

Boue, bouwe, obs. forms of Bow z. 

Boueer, bouel, obs. ff. Boor, Bower, Bowe . 

Bouerd, var. of Bourp sé, and v. Oés., jest. 

+Bou‘erie. Os. rare—*. [ad. Du. bouweriy, f. 
douwer peasant : cf. BoweRY, Boor.] Boorishness. 

1677 HottxsHed Descr. Brit. 1 ix. 178 King John .. did 
extinguish it [the ordeal]. as flat lewdnesse and bouerie. 

Bouet, var. of Bowet, .Sc., a lantern. 

Bouf, Boufaleau, obs. ff. Benr, BUFFALO, 

+ Bou-ffage, Ods. rare—*. [a. OF. bouffayy 
‘any meat that (eaten greedily) fils the mouth, and 
makes the eheeks to swell; cheeke-puffing meat’ 
Cotgr.) A satisfying meal. 

1672 Sin T. Browxe Let. to Friend ix. 1331) 134 His 
inwards and flesh remaining could make no bouffage, but 
a light bit for the grave. : 

| Bouffant(e (be fan, -nt), 2. Dressmahin,. 

(F. douffant, -ante, pr. pple. of bomsfer to swell.] 
Puffed out, bulging. 
_ 1880 Casseffs Maz. June 441 Dress improvers are coming 
in and all the Parisian short dresses are more or less 
bouffante. 1883 /4i¢. Nov. 7562 Mantles . are .. quite 
short at the back, and bouffant. J 

+ Bouffe!. Obs. (cf. F. dougie puff of wind or 
steam, f. douffer to swell ihe cheeks.] A puff. 

1475 Caxton Fason 74 He apperceyuid many bouffe, of 
flambe .. springe into the ayer. 

| Bouffe? (bef. [a.l*. doug, ad. It. buff jest.) 
Short for Opéra bouffe comic opera: sce OPEItAa. 

Bouffon, boufoon, obs. ff. Berroon. 


yd 


BOUGAINVILLAA. 


) Bougainvillea (bégiinvil7-4, commonly 
-vilid. Also -ea, -ia. [Named after the Fr. 
navigator Bougainville 1729-1811.] A genus of 
tropical plants of the order .\Vyctaginacex, having 
flowers almost concealed by large leafy bracts. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 160/2 Bougainviliva spectabilis is a 
climbing shrub or small tree, with alternate leaves and 
small spines 188r Mrs. Praep Policy § Pass.1. 145 “ 
wide verandah. .festooned by bougainvillea. 1883 Susday 
Mag. Sept. 547/2 Cascades of bougonvillias, passion-flowers, 
banksias and roses. 

Bou'gar (begas). Sc. Etymology unknown. 

1. f/. ‘Cross spars, forming part of the roof of 
a cottage, used instead of laths,’ Jamieson. _ 

a1gsoChristis Kirke Gr. xiv, With bougars of barnis thay 
beft blew kappis. 1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohnny 28 
This braw lid Made frae the bougars o’ the Kirk, 

2. Comé., as bougar-stakes, ‘the lower part 
of rafters, that were set on the ground in old 
houses’; bougar-sticks, ‘strong pieces of wood 
fixed to the .. rafters of a house by wooden 
pins’. 

+ Bouge, 56.1 Obs. or dal. Also 4-6 bowge. 
fa. OF. bouge (also bowlge, buge, buche, Godef.) a 
small leather bag or wallet :—L. dz/ea a leathern 
bag, also the womb ; of Gaulish origin (Festus) : 
Olt. dolg, bolc, a sack. The variant BULGE is 
found still earlier, and runs parallel to Jozge in 
senses 1 and 2; 2 has also the variant form 
BuicH; 3 has the parallel and later form BILcE.] 

+1. A wallet or bag, esf. one made of hide; 
a skin-bottle;= BuLcE 5.1. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) VII. 385 His malys 
were i-serched his bouges and his trussynge cofres. 1388 
Wycuir Ps, xxxit. 7 He gaderith togidere the watris of the 
see as in a bowge [1382 botel]. c1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 
Bowge, dulga. ¢ 1470 Hors, Shepe, & G.(1822)7 By draught 
of horse fro ryuers & wellis Bouges be brought to brewars 
for good ale. 1557 PayNneLL Barclay's Fugurth 96 He 
charged bottels and bowges to the hydes of the same beaste. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xxvii. 408 Fastning their apparrell 
to bouges of lether like bladders [2 xtres). 

b. Her. Cf. BoucErt. 

1572 BossEwELL Armorie 1. 30b, D. beareth Or, three 
water bowges Sable in chefe. 

+2. A swelling, a hump;= BULGE sé. 2. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xl. (1495) 155 The caas of 
the galle is a certayne skynne sette vppon the bowges of 
thelyuer, c1430 in Wyclif Lev, xxi. 20(MS. S.) If he hath 
a botche or a bouge on his bak. 1483 Cath. Angi. 38 A 
Bowge, gibdbus, struma. 

3. The protuberant part of a cask ;= BILGE 2. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. v. 266 Then give it Vent at the 
Bouge, with a Hole made with a Gimblet. 1750 W. Extis 
Mod. Ifusbandman IV. ii. 109 Turning the cask sideways, 
on its bouge, immediately cork up the lower holes. 1867 
SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk, 122 Bouge or Bowge and Chine, 
or Bilge and Chimé, the end of one cask stowed against 
the bilge of another. 1875 Parisy Sussex Dial., Bonuge, a 
vater cask. The round swelling part of a cask. 

4. A cowrie. rare. [a. F. bouge ‘ coquillage ser- 
vant de monnaie aux Indes’ (Hoiste).] 

1875 Jevons A/oney iv. 24 The cowry shells, which, under 
one name or another—chamgos, zimbis, bouges, etc. 

5. Comb.,as (sense 1) bouge- maker, -man; bowge- 
work, bulged or raised work. 

1530 Patscr. 187 Faysevr de bakus,alethercoofer maker or 
a bouge maker. c1g00 Cocke Lorelles B.10 Tankarde berers, 
bouge men, and spere planers. 1596-7 Bonp in //?st. 
Croydon App. (1783) 154 The windoes with bowge worke. 

+ Bouge, 54.2 Obs. Also 5 bowge, 7 budge. 
Corrupt torm of Boucue 54,1, court-rations ; also 
used by Ben Jonson in the sense of ‘ provisions’. 
1461-83 Ord. R. Househ., Liber Niger Edw. IV, 19 
The Lyvery for horses at bouge of Court, of gentlemen & 
many other, &c, now is lefte. 1540 St. Papers Hen. VII, 
I. 623 Every of them to have lyke bouge of courte, 1611 
Cotcr., Avotr bouche &@ Court, to eat and drinke scotfree, 
to haue budge-a-Court, to be in ordinarie at Court. «@ 1616 
B. Jonson Love Restor. 87 A bombard man, that brought 
bouge for a Countrey Lady or two that fainted... with fasting. 

Mercurie Vind. Wks, (1692) 377, 1 am to deliver the 
buttry in, so many firkins of aurum potabile, as it delivers 
out bombards of budge to them. 

+t Bouge, 6.3 _Obs. rare. A species of trout. 

1705 Act 4 Anne vii, Bouges, otherwise called Sea Trouts. 

+ Bouge, 5.4 Obs. rare—'. (possibly misprint.) 
A horsehair noose. 

1725 Braptey fam. Dict. \. s.v. Ducks, Vasten your 
Collars or slipping Bouges to the End of your Stick. 

Bouge, 54.5 In silver manufacture, a hollow 
Tunniny round any article. 


t Bouge, v. Obs. Also 5-7 bowge, 6 boulge, 
budge. [f. Boucz sé.1; there are also partially 
differentiated variants HitGr, BuLGE, and Buicu.] 

1. ¢rans. To stave in a ship's bottom or sides, 
cause her to spring a leak ; = BInce v, 1. 

1485 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden vu. xxvi (1527) 284 He.. 
toke.. one of the Soudans grete shyppes.. and bowged 
and thyrled it in y* nether syde. 15977 Houten Chron, 
III. 15/2 Sir Anthonie Oughtred folowing the Regent at 
the sterne, bowged hir in diverse places, and sct hir powder 
on fire, fbyef. 1. xvii. (1877) 288 Our ships will either bowge 
those of other countries or put them to flight. 1580 Nortn 
Pintarch (1676) 460 lle had fewer galleys than they, yet he 
budged divers of theirs and sunk them. 1600 HoLLanp L ivy 

. 1.421 One vessell was bouged and pierced [ perforata). 
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2. intr. To suffer fracture in the bilge; = 


BILGE v. 2. 

@1§77 GascoicneVoy. Holland, Lest therupon Our shippe 
should bowge. 

3. To swell out, to bulge ;= BULGE vz. 3 

1398 [see Boucine.] 1647 H. More Song of Sox/ 1. 1. xlvi, 
From this first film all bulk in quantity Doth bougen out. 
1851 S. Jupp A/argaret ii. 6 When it reaches the stone that 
bouges out there. 


Bouge, obs. form of Bunce. 

+Bouged, ///. 2. Obs. [f. Bouce v. + -ED.] 
Having the bottom staved in ;= BULGED 2. 

1580 H. GirrorD Gilloflowers (1875) 146 Not halfe so fast 
the bowdged shippe, The water in doth drinke. 

+Bougeron. Ods. rare. [OF.] A sodomite. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 7o24 If ther be castel or citee Wherynne 
that ony bougeronsbe. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 192 
Thou now speak’st perfect, Bougeroon. 

Bouget (bidzet). Her. Also 6 boget, 7 bow- 
get. (Earlier spelling of Bupcrt.] A representa- 
tion of an ancient water vessel, consisting of a yoke 


with two leathern pouches, or buckets, attached. 

[1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bivb, Gorgys be called in 
armys water bulgees.] 1592 WyRLEv A 72orte 136 Who did 
in gules three siluer Bogets bear. 1688 R. Hotme Armory 
uf. vi. 75 He beareth Or, a Water Bowget, Sable. 1859 
Turner Dom. Archit, U1. 1. vit. 250 Two shields of arms, 
on one of which are three water bougets. 


+ Bouget. Misprint or bad spelling for Boucut, 


the bend of the elbow. 
1548 Vicary Exglishin. Treas. (1626) 30 Till it appeare in 
the bouget of the arme. 


Bough (bau), sé. Forms: 1-2 béh, bos, 2-4 
bo3, 2-3 bo3h, bou, 3 bohu, bohw, bouh, bu;, 
3-4 bugh, 3-5 bogh, 3-7 bow, 4 boghe, (boght), 
boow, bou3(e, bouw, bow3e, buh, 4-6 bowe, 
5 boe, Sc. bwy, 5-6 Sc. bew, 5-7 boughe, 6 
bewch, boowe, bouwe, 5-9 Sc. beugh, 5- 
bough. [Common Teut.: OE. édz, 664 = OHG. 
buog (MUG. boc, mod.G. bug) shoulder, foreleg; 
MDnu. doech, Du. boeg, ON. bég-r shoulder, bow of 
a ship:—OTeut. *ddgu-z:—Aryan *dhaghu-s, Skr. 
bahu-s arm, foreleg, Gr. maxus fore-arm, 

The sense ‘bough of a tree’ appears to be of exclusively 
Eng. development; the Bow of a ship is ultimately the 
same word, but of recent adoption from Scandinavian or 
Low German. Notwithstanding a certain fitness of sense, 


this word is in no way related to the vb. stem *deug-, OE. 
bug-an to Bow.} 

+1. The shoulder of an animal. Ods. 

c1ooo AELFRic Er. xxix. 22 Pu nymst pone rysle of pam 
ramme.. & bone swypran boh. ?a1400 A/orte Arth. 188 
Seyne bowes of wylde bores with be braune lechyde. 

2. A limb, leg. Sc. 

c1rgso A. Scott in Evergreen 11. 183. xvi, Ryde down this 
brae, Thocht ye suld brek a beugh. 1706 in Watson’s Co//. 
Poems |. 46 (J am.) Came and tuik her by the beugh. 

3. One of the larger limbs or offshoots of a tree, a 
main branch ; but also applied to a smaller branch. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Sume heowun bezra treowa 
bogas [c 1160 Hatton boges}. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 219 
Pe huuemeste bou of be treuwe. ¢1200 ORMIN 10002 All 
cwike & grene bo3hess. c 1250 Gev. & Ex. 608 A grene oliues 
bo3. @ 1300 Cursor AM. 8291 Apon a bogh pan can he seit. 
1420 Anturs of Arth. iv. (1842) 2 Vndur boes thay byde. 
1423 Jas. I. Avug’s QO. xxxv, From beugh to beugh thay 
hippit and thai plaid. ¢14g0 Henryson Jor. Fab. 45 The 
Bewes braid blomed about mine head. ¢1500 God speed 
Plough 30 Our payment shalbe a styk of A bough. 1555 
Even Decades W, Ind. 1, x. 183, To couer the same with 
bouwes. 1653 Watton Avgler 154 Fasten that line to any 
bow. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur Leéé. I. xxxviii. 150 
Followed by aman dressed in green boughs. 1875 B. TayLor 
Faust |. xxi. 182 Boughs are groaning and breaking. 

+b. ¢transf. and fg. A main branch, as of a 
vein or artery; a branch of a family, or of any- 
thing metaphorically referred to as a tree. Obs. 
ar1225Ancr. R.336 Bigin uormest et prude, & sech alle be 
bowes berof. 21300 Cursor M. 24274 All sal be sauued thoru 
a man bat born es on pis bogh. 1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. 40 
He wedded be dukes douhter..Pre bouwes of bam spronge. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 54 b, The religyous persone 
shold not..haue..deed bowes ne corrupte braunches. 1668 
Cucpeprer & Cote Sarthol. Axat. 1. vi.12 The Boughs of the 
Vein.. are sent unto the transverse Muscle. 

4. transf. A gallows: cf. similar use of ¢ree. 
Legal Proverb. ‘The father to the bough, the son 
to the plough’ : supposed to mean that, according 
to Kentish custom, attainder for felony does not 
deprive a man’s children of the succession to his 
property. arch. 

1590 SWINBURN Testaments 53 Orin Kent in Gauelkind.. 
for there it is said, the father to the boughe, and the son to 
the ploughe. 1596 Srenser Sfate /re/, Wks. (1862) 553/2 
Some..have beene for their goods sake caught up, and 
carryed straight to the bough. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 
III. iv. 77 If she doom thee to the bough. 

5. Comb. as bough-flecked a., flecked by the 
partial shadow of boughs ( focz.) ; bough-runes, 
Stephens’s name forthe runic characters modified so 
astoresemble branching trees: also boughless adj. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. Ill. iv. 404 Vhe *bough- 
flecked dazzling light of mid-day shone. 1839 Fraser's 
Wag. XX, 345 A birch-tree, entirely *boughless, branchless, 
and twigless. 1868 G. Strerurns Runic Mon. 1. 240 The 


, Ice-runes are read in the saine way as the " Bough-runes on 


BOUGHT. 


the Maeshoue stones. 1669 J. Worticce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
249 Field-fares and *Bow-thrushes, 

+ Bough, v.1 Oés. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. To 
strip of boughs. b. zr. To send out boughs. 

1523 FitzuEers. //usd. § 132 Dresse the wode and bowe it 
clene, and cut it at euery byght. 1852 [see BouGHED]. 

+ Bough, v.? Ods. exc. Sc. (pron. baux.)  [f. 
the sound; cf. Bow-wow.] 7tr. To bark as a 
dog. Hence Bou‘ghing ///. a. 

1566 STUDLEY Sexeca’s Agamem. (1581) 155 b, Nor barke 
with any boughinge throate. 

Bough, obs. form of Bo 2, Bow. 

+Bou'ghage. Oés. [f. Boucu sd.1+-ace: cf. 
branchage.| Bouglis collectively. 

1594 Carew 7Jasso (1881) 71 High Firres, Beeches, and 
Holmes of thicke bowage. 

Boughed (baud), //. a. [f. Boucu sé, andz.1 
+-ED.] a. Having boughs (chiefly with descriptive 
adj., as dark-boughed, low-boughed) ; also, covered 
or shaded with boughs. b. Stripped of (its) boughs. 

c 1400 Lay le Freine 169 Anasche.. fair and heighe, Wele 
y-bowed. 1725 SLOANE Famaica 11. 304 They build their 
nests in low bough’d trees. 1805-6 CoLeRiIDGE 3 Graves 111. 
iii, A mossy track allover boughed. 1852 Tuprer Proveré. 
Philos. 391 The tree is felled, and boughed, and bare. 1877 
M. ArNno_p Grande Chartreuse, Many a dark-bough’d pine. 

Boughery (bauwari). oxce-wd. [f. BoucH + 
-EkY ; cf. rookery.] A structure of boughs. 

1855 Household Wds. X11. 435 Each family was squatted 
down under a few gum-tree boughs..all except the un- 
married young men, who were located in groups at bough- 
erjes of their own. 

Boughie, obs. form of Boueuy. 

Bough-pot (bauppt). arch. or dial, Also 7 
bow-pott, 7- bow-pot. [f HBoucn sé.+ Por: cf. 
Beav-Pot.] A pot or other vesscl for holding 
boughs, etc., for ornament; a flower-pot; in 19the. 
also a bunch of flowers, bouquet. 

1583 J. Hicins Funins’ Nomenclator 388 Bough-pots, or 
flower pots set in the windows of private houses. 1665 
Perrys Dzary 13 Sept., The wind .. flung down a great 
bow-pott that stood upon the side-table. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. m. iti, Not..a twig but what's in the bough- 
pots out of the window. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 206 
Bough.pots decorate their windows. 1848 THACKERAY Jaz, 
Fair i, ‘We have made her a bow-pot.’ ‘Say a bouquet.. 
‘tis more genteel.’ 1884 Lessure Hour Apr. 233/1 Removed 
to make place [in grates] for the ‘bough-pots’, or posies. 

+ Bought, 54.1 Os. Forms: a. § boust, 
bowght, 6 boughte, bught(e, 4-7 bought; 8B. 
6 bowt(e, 6-7 bout. [A comparatively late word 
(certain only from 15th c.) ; parallel in its senses 
to Bicut, ME. dygt, OE. éyt; and corresp. in form 
and sense to MLG. dbucht (whence modG. éucht, 
Dn. docht, Da. and Sw. dugt). The Eng. word may 
also have been from LG.; but more probably it 
arose out of an assimilation of dyghz to Bow v., or 
was itself formed from Bow on the pattem of 
byght, etc. (cf. Bucht in Grimm). When the 
guttural became weak or mute. dought began ap- 
parently to be associated with the adv. “doz, 
about \see 2 b, quot. 1435), and in 16-17th c. was 
commonly spelt doz¢, whence, with special develop- 
ment of sense, the current Bout, 54.2 q. v.] 

+1. A bend or curve; esp. a hollow angle or 
bend in the animal body. Cf. bigut 1. Ods. 

a. 1519 HormanViulg.25b, There is a scabbe in the bought 
of myne arme [22 azcone), 1530 PatscGrR. 200/2 Bought of 
the arme, Ze Sly du bras. 1§51 RecorDE Pathw, Anow/. 
1. vil, To make a plumbe lyne.. on the vtter or inner 
bughte fof a circle]. 1610 MarkuHam J/asterp, 1. xv. 327 
Ouerthwart the very bought or inward bent of the knee. 
1658 Franck North, Mewt. (1821) 159 On the bought of her 
near buttock was branded a remarkable patch, 

B. 1609 C. ButLer Fem. Mon. (1634) 40 If there be any 
crook or bout in the Belt. 1634 T. JouNnson Parey’s Chirurg. 
XVI. XXXili, (1678) 364 If the elbow be dislocated .. some put 
some round thing into the bout of the elbow. ; 

+b. A bending in a coast-line, mountain-chain, 
etc. Cf. Brcut 3. Oés. 

a. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii, 222 They..met the 
baillol and his companye at an hongyng bought of the more. 

PR. 1587 FLeminc Contx. Holsnshed (11. 1331/2 To enter 
in at the great chanell of Middleborough by the bout of the 
foreland. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. t. 643 In the very 
boute well neere of the shore. 1675 Pennsylv. Archives 
I. 34 Over ag the Boute aboue Verdrick-teige-hooke. _ 

ahi s. The bend or loop of a rope, string, or chain ; 
the part between the ends or points of attachinent 
(cf. Bicut 2); the fold of a cloth, etc.; a turn or 


involution ; also fig., and in comb. as bought-wise. 

a. c1460 J. Russet, Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 
129 Draw streight py clothe, & ley be bou3t on pe vitur 
egge of be table. 1570 Levins Alanuip, 217 A Bought, flica. 
1611 Biste 1 Sav.xxv. 29 wtarg., In the midst of the bought 
ofasling. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farm 712 Net 
.. fastened bought-wise unto the end of a long pole. 

RB. 1562 Juv. QO. Mary's Dresses in Sat. Rev. (1863) 
12 Dec. 764/2[F ardingales.. expanded by whalebones] bowtis 
of quhaill horne. 1575 BANISTER Chyrurg. i. (1585) 279 
Let it be tyed first with ij inuolutions or bowtes, 1632 
Mitton Z' Allegro (1863) 140 In notes, with many a winding 
bout Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, @ 1648 Lv. Her- 
Bert Life, One curl rising by degrees above another, and 
every bout tied with a small ribband. 


+b. A coil, fold, or ‘knot’ formed by the body 
of a serpent, the tail of a horse, etc. Ods. 
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a. [¢ 1300 A’. A dts. 4712 Of theose bought was heore croune.] 
61435 Torr. Portugal 558 Abowght the schyld he lappyd 
yt ther, Torrent the bowght asondyrschere. 1591 SPENSER 
Virg. Gnat 255 He..wrapt his scalie boughts with fell 
despight. 1633 H.Cocan iuto's Trav, xxxv. (1663) 140 An 
Adder of Brass, infolded into I know not how many 
boughts. 

8B. 1596 SrenseR F.Q. 1. xi. 11 His huge long tayle.. 
Whose wreathed bouts when euer he vnfoldes. 

+3. (cf. Boucut v.] quot. 1521.) Obs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xviii, The beme of that sterre 
was bryghter than the sonne and at the bou3t of the beme 
appered adragons hede. /dzd. lxix, The hede of the dragon 
that is seyn at the bought of the beem. 

Bought, bught (bauxt, brxt), 562 Se. 
Also bowght, boucht, bucht. [Ktymology 
obscure: it answers in form to the prec. ; but the 
connexion of sense is uncertain, The Gacl. deechd 
appears to be from Lowl. Sc.] 

1. A’shcep-fold ; spec. a pen for confining cwes at 
milking-time. 

1513 DouGLas 42xers 1x. ii, 64 As we se.. The wyld wolf 
..Abowt the bowght [v.7. boucht] plet al of wandis tyght. 
1813 Hocc Atdeny xxiv, Broke trom their boughts and 
faulds. 

2. ‘ A square seat in a church, a table-seat.’ Jai. 

3. Comb., as bought-door, -seal. 

1807 Hoce A/¢. Bard 27 (Jam.) The bught door is always 
carefully shut ateven. 

+ Bought, .v.' 04s. Also 6 bowght, bowt, 
8 sc. bught. [f. Boucur sé.1] ¢rans. and rntr. 
‘To bend, wind, fold; to link. 

152x Fisher $V&£s. 324 Nor a syngle beme of the sonne is 
nothynge so myghty as whan it is doubled and bowghted in 
itselfe by rebeundynge andreflexyon. 1§§5 Fardle Facions 
1. vi. roo Nature hath made..hollow Guttres, and Criekes 
into the maigne lande, bowtyng and compassyng in and out. 
1832 Hhistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) 1. (1853) 121 When the can- 
vassin’ cam’ round, the member walk’d about, And bughted 


i’ the Provost's arm. 

Bought, bught, v.2 Sc. [f. Boucur 54.2] 

1. ¢rans. To pen or fold (sheep). Hence Bought- 
ing vl. sb. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Afisc. (1733) 1. 72 At boughting-time 
to (eee the plain In milking to abide thee. 1792 Burns 
My ain kind Dearie, The eastern star ‘Tells bughtin-time 
is near, my jo. — 

2. gen. To inclose, fence in; hence Bou'ghted 
ppl. a. Bouchting-blanket, ‘a small blanket, 
spread across a feather-bed, the ends being pushed 
in under the bed at both sides’ (Jamieson). 

1807-10 Tannanitt Bounte Wood Craigie Lee, The mavis, 
down thy bughted glade, Gars echo ring frae every tree. 

Bought (b6t), ff/. a. [pa. pple. of Buy, 
which see for forms. 

a. Purchased; freq. in comb. dear-bought (cf. 
dere abought under ABYE). Boughi-book: ( Comm.) 
a book for keeping an account of bought goods. 
b. fig. (see senses of Buy) Ransomed, gained by 
a sacrifice; also bribed, etc. + Bought plea: a 
groundless accusation. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. (1841) 104 Tis anolde 
prouerbe.. bought wit is the best. 1636 RutHerrorp Leff. 
Ixxv. (1862) I. 193 This was but a bought plea and I was a 
fool. 1646 Crasuaw Delights of Muses (1652) 134 More 
than..a bought blush, or a set smile. 1700 DrypeNn Pada- 
nton & Arc. 1687 Bought senates and deserting troops are 
mine. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 230 Dear- 
bought advantages. 1849 Freese Core. Class-bk. 101 The 
Bought, or, Bills of Parcels Book, into which are entered 
the particulars of all goods bought. 

Boughten (b9't’n), ff/. a. [irreg. f. Boucut 
ppl. a. by assimilation to foughten.]= Boucut ppl. 
a. Used doe? for the sake of metre ; otherwise only 
dia/. and in U.S. in application to purchased as 
opposed to home-made articles. 

1793 Coterince Robespierre m. Wks. III. 36 The Com- 
mune’s villain friendship, And Henriot’s boughten succours. 
1805 SouTHEY Afadoc in WV. xiv, Whose faith Reck’d not of 
boughten prayers, nor passing bell. 1825 Bro. Youathan 
I. 131 Leather shoes, and white, ‘ boughten’ stockings. 

+ Bowghtling. Oés. rare. In 3 boghtling. 
[? f, Boucnt fa. pple. of Buy + -L1NG.] One bought 
or ransomed. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 17262 (I) euer.. haf thoght..O pi boght: 
linges hu pou boght. 

+ Boughty (bau'ti), ¢. Ods. [f. Boucut 54.1 + 
-yl.]_ Bent, curved ; having one or several bends. 

1570 Levins Mansp. 111 Boughty, 7ufricatus. 1611 Cotcr., 
Cornn, crooked, or boughtie, like a horne. — s.v. Asne, 
Bowed, boughtie, or bowing. 

Bough-wough, var. form of Bow-wow. 

Boughy (baw‘i), 2. Also 6-7 boughie. ff. 
Boucu sé.+-y1.] Abounding in boughs. 

1570 Levins Mani~. 111 Boughy, vamosnus. 1610 G. 
Fretcuer Christ's Vict. in Farr’s S. P. (1847) 62 Her 
watchman, arm'd with boughie crest. 1832 J. Witson in 
Blackw, Mag. XX X1.988 Surprising Sir Ralph..on briary, 
broomy, and boughy ground. 1848 Tioreau Vaine Wi. 
(1867) 37 The drear and boughy wilderness. 

|| Bougie (bw37). [a. F. dougie wax candle, 
from Bougie (Arab. d4s° Brytyah), a town in 
Algeria which carried on a trade in wax.] 

L. A wax-candle, a wax-light. 

1755 Mem. Capt. 2. Drake 11. ii. 40 Supplied with.. 
Bougies, otherwise Wax-lights, for their own Apartments. 
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1817 Mar. Encewortn Tales & Novels (Rtldg.) 1X. xii. 
Seycuaiching upa bougie, the wick of which scattered fire 
behind him, he left the room. ¢ 1865 Letuery in Circ. Sc. 
A ols Stearic candles will supersede every other description 
of bougie. 


2. J%ed. A thin flexible surgical instrament made 
of waxed linen, india-rubber, metal, ctc., for intro- 
duction into the passages of the body, for the pur- 
pose of exploration, dilatation, or medication. 

An arnted or caustic bougie has a piece of caustic fixed 
within its extremity. 

1754-64 Smetuie Midwif 111. 513 He introduced a large 
bougie which went up a great way. 1758 J. S. tr. Le 
Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 222 Houses, contrived of 
waxed Linen rolled up. 1804 AuerNeTHY Surg. Observ. 
201, I introduced a small hollow bougie. .into the wsopha- 
gus, and injected half a pint of milk and water. 

Bougil, obs. form of Bucur. 

+ Bou'ging, v4/. 56. Obs. [f. BoucEz. (sense 3 
+-1NG1.] A swelling, protuberance. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xi. (1495) 155 The galle 
is a membre hote and drye sette on the bowgyng of the 
lyuer. /6ed¢. v. xii. (1495) 159 Roundnes of guttes and 
bowgynge and foldynge is nedefull. /éyd. v. li. (1495) 168 
The inner bowchynge and roundenes of the thies. 

+ Bou'goun. Obs. rare—', *Some kind of 
musical instrument. 

¢ 1325 Addit. P. V3. 1416 Bougounz busch batered so bikke. 

+ Bougre. Oés. rare. [a. F. bougre, OF. boul- 
gre a ‘ Bulgarian’, a heretic :~late L. Budgarus an 
inhabitant of Bulgaria.] A heretic. 

1340 Ayend. 19 He..ne belefp bet he ssolde, ase deb be 
bougre and pe heretike. /d2¢. 134 Vor pet byep pe bougres 
and be heretiks proude uorlore. 

Bouh, obs. form of Boucu, Bow. 

Bouilli (bys). Also 7 buollie, 8 bouillé, 
-ie. f[a. F. dourll?, pa. pple. of bouzl/rr to boil.) 
Boiled or stewed meat, esp. beef. Also attrié. 

1664 Butter //ud. u. 1. 598 French Cooks use Their 
Haut-gusts, Buollies, or Ragusts. 1753 SmotteTt C/. 
Fathom (1784) 116/1 The knight indulged upon his soup and 
bouillé. 1821 KitcHener Cook's Oracle (ed. 4) 145 Beef 
Bouilli..is fresh beef gently simmered by a slow fire. 

Bouillie: see Booty. 

| Bouillon (beelyon). Also 8 bouillion. 
bouillon, {. bouillir to boil.] 

1. Broth, soup. Also in comé. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. (as Fr.) 1725 Braptey Fam. 
Dict. s. v. Sorrel, Bouillons or thin Broth. ¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. 
1. 343/2 What in France is sold under the name of bouillon- 
cakes, is nothing but gelatine. : 

2. A saline ‘bath’, or solution of an alkali, in 
which wool is steeped previous to dyeing. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1. i, Wool Boiled 
ina bath with saline substances—this is called the bouillon. 

3. An excrescence of flesh in the foot of a horse. 

4. In Dressmaking. A puffed fold. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., Her Serene Highness..wore a 
blue satin train, trimmed with bouillonnes of white tulle. 

Bouk. Now only Sc. and d/a/. Forms: 1-3 
bic, 2-4 buke, 3-4 book, 3-6 bouke, 5 bowke, 
6 buike, 7 buick, 8-9 buik, 4- bouk. [OE. 
bic belly=OS. bttc, Du. buzkh, OHG. bith, bich, 
MHG. ééch, mod.G. éauch belly, ON. b2k-r trunk 
of the body:~OTeut. *dzko-z. The prevailing 
sense in ME. is the same as in ON., from which it 
may have been taken. As early as 15th c. this 
word was confounded with BuLK sé., which after- 
wards usurped most of its senses, and has super- 
seded it in literary use. The modern dial. and Sc. 
bouk seems to be partly a survival of ME. douk, 
partly the regular descendant of ME. 40/2, BuLk.] 

+1. The belly, paunch, or abdomen. Oés. 

cxooo AExrric //on, (1846) II. 270 Pat husel is. .betwux 
todum tocowen, and into pam buce asend. cr17s5 Lard. 
Hom. 25 Pe heo wulle underfon. .cristes licome in his sun- 
fulle buke. 1486 Bs. St. Albans B vij b, Whan yowre 
hawke hath wormys in hir bowke. 

2. The trunk of the body; hence the body of a 
man oranimal. After 14th c. only Se, and dred. 

a1225 Aucr. R.134 Pe hwule pet misoule is in mine buke. 
azz Fuliana 70 Er be bodi wid be buc beo isundret 
from hire heauet. 1330 R. Brunner Chron. 174 A bouke of 
a motoun. ¢1330 <irth, § Merl. 7189 That the heued 
fleighe fram the bouk. 1513 DouGtas -Zve/s1. ix. 100 Ane 
hundreth busteous bowkis of swyne. 1591 R. Bruce x1 
Serm. X ij b, They cary their heartes out oftheir buikes as it 
were. 1794 Burns Batt. Sheriff-muitr ii, Vhey rash’d and 
push’d..And monie a bouk didfa’, man. 1832-53 }VAistle- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 85 Mony a bonny buik lay cauld. 

+b. ¢ransf. Applied to the body or interior of 
achurch. Ods. (Cf. BULK.) 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 340 A lowe in to pe bouke of pe 
chirche was send. 1499 }Vil/ of Bann/feld Somerset Ho.), 
To be buried in the bouke of the Church. ; 

3. = BULK in its modem senses: Magnitude in 
three dimensions, volume; largeness of volume, 
bulkiness; the greater portion of anything. Only 
mod, Se. and dad. 

1697 CLELAND Poems 78 (Jam.) Though old Colquhoun 
should bear the buick o’t. 1805 J. Nicot Poems II. 3 (Jam.) 
The blades, accordin to their bouk He partit into bands. 
1826 J. Witson .Voct. Ammbr. Wks, 1855 I. 148 I'll weigh’t 
against its ain bouk, lead only excepted, o’ ony ither material 
Noo extant. 1855 J hjt4y Gloss., Bouk (pron, Bovk, bulk, 
Size, substance. 
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Bouk, dial. f. Bork v. Ods. to belch; and Bowk, 
a pail. Bouk.e, obs. and Sc. form of Buck. 

+ Bouked, 7//. a. Os. [f. Bouk+-Ep.] Hav- 
ing a protubcrance. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 6265 Schorie y-swerred .. And bouked 
byfore and byhynde. 1513 Dovetas sEuets i. vi. 127 
Quhar, in hir bowkit bysme, that hellis belth, The large 
fludis suppis thrise in ane swelth. 

+Bou'ksome, @. ‘cv. Ubs. rare, Also buk- 
some, -sum, bulksome. [App. f. bouk + -SOmME; 
but influenced in sense and partly in form by BULK ; 
sce Buxom a@.2] Corpulent, portly; occupying 
large space, bulky ; fg. great, powerful, influential. 

1600 Act. Fas. VI, (1814) 209 Jam.) Andro had ane viher 
dowblet..and wes mair buksum, 1708 M. Bruct Lect. 4 
Serm. 33 (Jam.) Where Christ grows ay bulksoiner in the 
bosom, J/éd. Christ is buksome in heaven. 1785 Pecans 
Buchan Dial, 12 (Jam.) Laggert wi’ this Lbouksome graith 
You will tyne haaf your speed. 

Bouky, Sc. form of BuLKy. 

Boul, bool. Oés. exc. Sc. and north. dad. (bit). 
Also 6 boule, Sc. bowle, bulis (//.), 8-9 bool. 
[perh. a. MDu. doghe? or MI.G. dogel (mod.Du. 
beugel, Ger. dtigel) bow, hoop, ring, f. stem of 
OTeut. *deugan to bend, Bow | 

1. Anything bent into a curve; a curvature. Sc. 

1513 Doucras /Euets i. vill. 55 A port thair is . 
In maner of a bow maid bowle {7.7 boule] or bay. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., ‘The bool of the arm’, when it is bent, i. e. 
the curvature. Mis 

2. esp. The curved or semicircular handle of a 
pail, tea-kettle, pint-stoup, etc. ; the annular part 
of a key; the holes in scissors for the thumb and 
fingcr. Louls, bools,a movable handle of two parts 
fora pot, called also c//ps. Sc. and north. Eng. 

1s60 Adverdeen Reg. V. 24 \Jam.) Ane pair of pot bulis. 
1570 Levins Manip. 218 Y¢ Boule of a potte, ansa, capu- 
dum, 1816 Scott Axntiy. 111. 359 Gloss., ‘To come to the 
hand like the boul o’a pint-stoup’..as easily and agreeably 
as the handle of a drinking vessel comes to the hand of a 
tippler. ; ; ew 

3. A child’s hoop for bowling. d/a/, (N.E. Eng- 
land.) 

Boul, obs. form of Bow L sé. 

Boulangerite (bla ndgarait). Win. [f. Bow- 
langer name of a French mineralogist +-ITE.] A 
native sulphide of antimony and lead. 

1868 Dana Jin. § 122 Embrithite is from the locality of 
boulangerite at Nertschinsk. 

Bould.-, obs. form of Bo.p-. 

Boulder, bowlder (baldas), 5.1 Also dad. 
boother, bowder. [Shortened f. BoULDER-STONE. ] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, varying in size, 
but properly larger than a pebble, used frequently 
for paving and building purposes; a cobble. 

1617 Markuam Cavad. 1. 57 Paued with pibble boulder, or 
some other kind of small stone. 1811 Pinkerton Petra/. 
I. 265 Brown clay slate, in bowlders, found in the bed of 
the Alecnundra. 1837 Cartyte fr. Rew. I. v. ix. 256 The 
Bastille..sinks day by day..its ashlars and boulders tum- 
bling down continually. 1871 Tynpait Fragm, Science 
(ed. 6) I. vi. 209 Fastened the sail at the top, and loaded 
it with boulders at the bottom. 

2. spec. Geol. A large weather-worn mass or 
block of stone, frequently carried by natural forces 
to a greater or less distance from the parent rock, 
and generally lying on the surface of the ground, 
or in superficial deposits ; an erratic block. 

1813 BAKEWELL /utrod. Geol. (1815) 73 Some of the verti- 
cal beds of rock covering the granite contain ..boulders. 
1830 Lyett Princ. Geot. I. 369 Enormous rounded boulders 
..of trachyte and basalt. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. 335 
Erratic boulders have. .been noticed on the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Jig. 1858 Hawtnornxe Fr. & ft. Fruls. (1872) 1. 14 The 
first Napoleon. .a great boulder in history. 

3. /ransf. A lump or mass of some material ; 
spec. in Wining, a large detached piece of ore 
found away from the regular lode. Also asirid, 
in the sense of ‘ big, lumpy’. 

1861 Sara Ti. round Clock 173 (ts boulders of whitening, 
and its turpentine-infected bundles of firewood. 1862 Dana 
Man, Geol. 537 Boulders of Native Copper have been found. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 4/1 The birds will have. all of 
the seed ; the boulder clods will never cover it. 

4. Comb.; boulder-clay, a clayey deposit be- 
longing to the ice-age, and containing boulders, 
etc.; boulder-drift = dosdider-for mation ; boulder- 
flat, a tract of country strewed with boulders ; 
boulder-formation, a formation or deposit con- 
sisting of mud, clay, ete.. in which boulders are 
embedded; boulder-head, a kind of sea-wall ; 
boulder-paving, paving made of boulders ; boul- 
der-period, the gcological epoch in which boul- 
der-formations were being prodiced, the Ice Age 
or Glacial Period ; boulder-walls (see quot.). 

1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. xvii. 282 An icy sea, from which 
the *boulder clay and glacial gravels were deposited, 1884 
Dawson in Hand’. Canada 324 Stratified sands and gravels 
overlying the boulder-clay. 1876 Pace 4dz. Text-bk. Geol. 
xix. 355 The *boulder-drift is a bold and clearly-defined 
formation. 1884 J.Cotporxe With #7. Pasha 44 Vhe road 
across this *boulder-flat consisted of numerous pathways 
running side by side. 1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. ix. 11873 18 
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Fragments of primitive rocks derived from the surrounding 
*boulder-formation were very numerous. /béd. vill 174 
The ice-transporting *boulder-period. 1738 Campers Cycd., 
*Boulder-wails, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a strong mortar. 

Boulder, bolder, sJ.2. The bulrush (Sczrpus 
lacustris); ‘the rush used for bottoming chairs’. 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, Bolder, 1884 G. C. Davies Noxfolk 
Broads iii. 24 The weeds and boulders (or clumps of flags’. 

Boulder (bawldai), v. [f Boutpsr s6.1.] To 
make into boulders. (Perh. only in pa. pplc.) 

1839 Murcuison Sidur. Syst. 1. xxxix. 540 They may have 
been carried down by streams to the shores, and have been 
long bowldered there. 

Bouldering \baldarin), v4. sb. [f. prec. + 
-Incl.] The action of prec. verb; paving with 
boulders ; concr. boulder-stones laid as a pavement. 

1880 L, Wattace Ben-Hur 409 The bouldering of the 
pavement Was rough. 

Boulder-stone (béldaistain). Forms: 3-6 
bulder-ston e, 7 boother-, bowther-stone, 8-9 
bowlder-stone, 7-boulder-stone. [Etymology 
obscure. With ME. éz/derston, cf. Sw. dial. (E. 
Gothl. dzdlersten a large stone in a stream, one 
which makes a rumbling noise in the water, as 
opposed to 4/apfersten a smaller pebble; f. Sw. 
buller noise, roar, 6u//r-a to roar, rumble + ste 
=Stonr. This gives a passable sense; but no 
corresponding word is known elsewhere in Swedish, 
Old or New, Icelandic, Norwegian, or Danish ; so 
that actual relation between the North. Eng. and 
Swedish dialect word cannot be asserted. 

No words answering to Sw. dudler, dbudlra, exist in Old or 
New Icelandic; but Da. has d«/der ‘tumbling noise’, 
buldre ‘to racket, rattle, make a noise’. If either these 
words were in use in North. Eng., or a compound *dudder- 
steen in Da., it would be natural to find here the origin of 
the Eng. word; but no such connecting links are found, 
The verb and sb. seem indeed to exist in the Sc. dudler ‘to 
bellow, roar’, dz¢/er ‘ bellowing, roar, loud gurgling sound ’, 
but this is not quite the shade of sense required, while the 
form it would yield is not dudder-, bowlder-, bowther-, or 
boother-, as actually found in North. Eng. dial., but *dz2ler- 
stane, which is not found.] 

A rounded water-worn stone larger than a pebble, 
a cobble-stone ‘= BouLpEr sé. 1’. Also, 1n later 
use, = BOULDER 2. 

a 1300 /Havelok 1790 He gripen sone a bulder ston, And 
let it fleye. 1523 Fitzuern. //usb.§ 15 Bulder stones. .wold 
weare the yren to soone. 1635 BRERETON 7yav. (1844) 101 
The best paved street with bowther stones.. that I have 
seen. 1792 Gentl. Jlag. Apr. 350 Large bowlder stones. 
1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 1.224 The ground is rough 
with boulder stones. 1879 JENKINSON Guide to Lake Dist. 
148 Borrowdale .. The Bowder Stone is an immense de- 
tached block .. computed to weigh 1971 tons. 1884 S. E. 
Dawson Handbk. Canada 295 A very singular plateau, 
covered to a great depth with rounded boulder-stones, 

Bouldery (béldari), a. [f BoutpEr 1+-y¥1.] 

Characterized by the presence of boulders. 
_ 1859 Ad! ¥. Round No. 36. 219 Constantinople... with .. 
its loose bouldery trottoir. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.rt-bk. Geol. 
xlil. 217 The bouldery conglomerates that flank the Gram- 
pians. 1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. 11. xii. 347, 400 yards 
from the bouldery wall, rose a lengthy and stupendous cliff 
line. 1882 BLackmore Christowelt I]. x. 219 The ground 
was uneven though not bouldery. 

+ Boule!, ? Oés. [app. a variant spelling of 
Bout, Bow, a hemispherical dish.] A measure of 
lead ore: see quot. 


1449 Excheg. Records in Risdon Surv. Devon Introd. 18, - 


144 Boulsof Glance Oar. 1670 Pettus Foding Regatles s. v. 
Boule, cited in TarpinG Gloss. Lead-mining Terms 1851 
\E.D.3S.) 24 Boule or Dish, a certain measure wherewith the 
miners are accustomed to measure out the duties to the 
church and king .. it formerly contained about half a peck. 

Boule? (bl). The more correct form of the 
word commonly spelt BuHL. 

1875 PoLLEN Anc. §& Mod. Furnit. (1875) 95 Boul mar- 
quetry, which owes its name to the maker .. André Charles 
Boule. 1883 Scotswtax gq May 11/8 Old Bronze Groups.. 
on magnificent coloured Boule Pedestals. 


Boule, obs. form of Bowt. 

Boulene, boulin, obs. forms of BowLINE, 

Boulespret, obs. form of Bowsprir. 

Boulet (bele). [a. F. Joulet Butter, dim. of 
boule ball: cf. Bown sb.2] 

+1. A small globe, sphcre, or ball. Ods. 

1605 Timmer Quersit. 1. 86 Thou shalt put them into a 
small boulet of oake. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. i. 204 
The Agnus Dei. is made like to those bulles or boulets of 
waxe, which they hang about the neckes of children. 

2. techn. ‘A horse whose fetlock or pastern-joint 
bends forward, and out of its natural position ’ 
(Webster). [A misuse of the F. word, which means 
‘fetlock’; a horse which has its fetlock ont of 
place is said to be dozleté.) 

|| Boulevard (bzlovar, bzlvar). rarely -vart. 
[a. F. boulevard, older -vart, -ver ; app. corrupted 
from a ‘Teut. word = Ger, dol/werk BULWARK ; cf. 
Sp. baluarte, It. baleardo bulwark.] 

A broad street, promenade, or walk, planted with 
tows of trees. Chiefly applied to strcets of this 
kind in Paris, or to others which it is intended to 
compare to them. 
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(The French word originally meant the horizontal portion 
of a ranipart; hence the promenade laid out on a de- 
molished fortification.) ‘ 

1772 Weekly Mag. 21 May 233/2 We made the circuit of 
the city on the boulevards. 1816 J. Scotr Vs. Paris ied. 5) 
65 The Houlevarde, goes round the capital, and was origin- 
ally its boundary. 1871M. Cotins A/rg. & Merch. ILL. xii. 
288 I'm fond of its Boulevarts busy. 1881 Mortey Cobden 
IL. 128 The massacre of unarmed citizens on the boulevards. 

Hence (innewspapers) Bouleva'rdian a., Bou- 
leva'rdish, Bou 'levardy a., Bou‘levardize v. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 27/2 The boulevardizing of Paris 
has .. caused great misery to the poor. 

|| Boulevardier (bzlvardye), [Fr.: f. bozele- 
vard, see prec.] One who frequents a boulevard. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bes. (1886) 24 As hard..as it 
seems to a Parisian boulevardier to live in a quiet country. 
1882 Soctety 28 Oct. 11/2 The abandoned boulevardier only 
looks with pity on the young enthusiasts. 

+ Bouleversa'tion. Obs. rare—. [f. next + 
-ATION.}] An overturning or upsetting. 

1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 64 The late 
Bouleversations or overturnings. 

tBouleverse, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 boul- 
verse. [a. F. doz/everse-r to turn as a ball, f. doze 
ball, verser to turn.] ¢vazs. To upset, overturn. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transpr. 11. 369 It would raise a very 
great disorder. .to bouleverse [ed. 1674 boul-verse] so, and 
overturn the signification of all words. iA 

|| Bouleversement (bzlversman, bulva-as- 
mént). [F.; f. dozleverse-7 to overtum: see prec.] 
A turning upside down, a violent inversion. 

1814 Scotr Zes. in Life xi, (Chandos) 251 There is need 
for a previous bouleversement of everything. 1832 Blackw. 
Wag. XXXI. 553 The bouleversement of ideas .. which 
arevolution produces, 1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 
I. iii. 185 The bouleversement of the dredge had plainly 
been caused by the twist in the new line. 

Boulge, Boulke, obs, forms of ButcE, BuLK. 

Boulimy, var. form of Buiiy. 

Boulspret, -sprit, obs. forms of Bowsprit. 

Boulster, obs. form of Botstrr. 

Boult, -er, var. of Bott v,! to sift, -Er. 

+ Boultel. Ods. Also 5-6 bultell.e. [a. OF. 
*huletel, earlier dbzretel now bluteaw) meal-sieve ; 
f. buleter, bureter (now Obluter) to Bott v.1] 
A kind of cloth specially prepared for sifting; a 
sieve (= BoLtTeR! 2); hence degree of fineness as 
determined by the fineness of the sieve. 

1266 Act 51 Hen. [11,{Assisa Panis), Panis de coquet 
de eodem blado et eodem bultello, ponderabit, etc. (¢razs/. 
1618, Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Corne and 
bultell, shall weigh, etc. ] 

c1460 J. Russet, Bk. Vurture 164 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
128 Let hit renne in iiij. or vj. bagges; gete bem, if bow 
may, of bultelle clothe. 1477 Lanc. Wis (1884) 3 Half a 
pece bultell price iijs., j Dosen bultell price xvjd. a@ 1502 
ArNotp Chron. (1811) 206 A balle bultell conteyneth xxxvi. 
half pecis. @ 1610 in Gutch Co@?d. Cur. I. 12 They bake two 
loaves for one penny .. good paste, and boutell, and law- 
full size. 1638 PENKETHMAN Artach. Givb, For his Boult 

ell od. 29. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Boultel Rains 
the piece viii.s. ‘ 

Boultell, boultle, boultine: see BoLTEL. 

Boulter (bd Iter). Also bolter. [Deriv. un- 
known: see also BuLTER, BuLTEY.} A long fish- 
ing-line armed with a large number of hooks. 

1t60z Carew Cornwadl 34a, These Hakes..are taken 
..with the boulter (ed. 1811 bolter] which is a Spiller of a 
bigger size. 1848 C. A. Jouns IVeek at Lizard 243 Spillers 
and boulters are long stout lines, to which are attached 
several hundred baited hooks, with an anchor and waste- 
line furnished with corks at the end. 1883 /7sheries Exhio. 
Cataé. 126 Bolter, Card containing thirteen sizes of hooks. 

Bouman ‘Sv. (bau-man, béman). [app. f. Bow 
sb.4] The tenant of a Bow1nNe. 

17§2 Stewart's Triat (Scots Mag. Sept. 458), John Mac- 
Col, bouman, having the charge of milk-cows upon a farm 
or shealing belonging to Stewart of Appin. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped xii. 108 The farmers and the crofters and the 
boumen .. wringing their very plaids to get a second rent. 
/bid, 204 note, A bouman is a tenant who takes stock from 
the landlord and shares with him the increase. 

Bouman, obs. form of Bowman. 

Boumbard, obs. f. BoMBARD. 

Boumet =daumet, obs. pa. pple. of BALM v. 

+ Boun (baun), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 3 bu- 
ne(n, 4-9 boun(e, bown(e, bowen, 5 Sc. bowyn, 
g boon. [f. 022, older form of Bounp AA/. at 
‘The word appears to have become obsolete in 
literary use c1600; revived by Sir W. Scott.] 

+1. ¢rans. To prepare, make ready. Obés. 

21375 Joseph Arim. 414 Pe kyng boskes lettres anon, to 
bounen his bernes. /ézd. 472 To boune mo bernes. 1515 
Scottish Field 213 in Chetham Misc. (1856) 11, Then the 
bishop full boldlie bowneth furth his standart. 

b. reff. To prepare oneself, get ready (often in 
connexion with ézs#) ; to betake oneself, have re- 


course fo (anything). 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 11920 Toseph .. buned him to wend 
againe. c¢1400 Dest. Troy 827, I wold boune me to batell, 
and take my bare aunter. 1915 Scottish Field 83 in Chet- 
ham Misc. (1856) 11, He did buske and bowne him, to go 
ou his message. @ 1575 Pitkincton L.xp. Nehemiah (1841) 
353 They buskle and bowne themselves to this work. 1 
Fairrax 7asso ut, xxx. 45 The villaine, who to flight him 
bound. 1808 Scott Mfarm. iv. xxii, Each ordering that his 
band Should bowne them with the rising day. 1847 Bar- 
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BOUNCE. 


HAM /ugod. Leg. (1877) 243 St. Medard hath boon’d himself 
for the task, 1866 J. Rose Virgil 99 Soon must we boun’ 
us for a loftier song. 

2. ztr. (for ref.) To get ready, prepare ; to dress. 

¢ 1375 Barsour Troy-6k, 11. 2852 Than thocht hime at pat 
ymage gay Bouned to pass frome hime away. 1513 DoucLas 
Eneis vu. Prol. 97, I crocit me, syne-bownit for to sleip. 
lbid, xin. Prol. 46 Euery thing .. Bownis to tak the hail- 
sum nychtis rest Eftir the days laubour. 1674 Ray ¥. C. 
Was. 7 To Boun and unboun, to dress and undress. 1815 
Hoae Pilgr. Sun 1. xvi, For then the fairies boun’ to ride 
And elves of Ettrick’s greenwood shaw. 


3. utr. To betake oneself to (a place), set out, go. 

c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1398 Barounes at pe sidebordes 
bounet ay where. ¢1375 BarBour 7yoy-b& 11. 2712 Pirrus 
bowned to Delphos yle. @ 1455 HoLtanp Hoxdlat xviii, But 
bownis out of Babilon with all obedience. a@ 1540 Peebles 
to Play i. 5 At Beltan, when ilk bodie bounes To Peebles to 
the play. 1552 Lynpesay Afonarche 6312 The blysfull byrdis 
bownis tothe treis. 1805 Scott Last Afinstr. v. xxx, Till 
Lord Dacre’s band Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

Boun, obs. form of Boy, Boon, Bounp A#/. a. 

Bounce (bauns), sd.1 [see Bounce v. (The 
first three senses appear nearly simultaneously, and 
their order here is purely provisional.)] 

1. A heavy and usually noisy blow caused by 
something big ; a sounding knock, thump. 

@1§29 SKELTON IVare the Hauke 86 He gave her a bounce 
Fullupon the gorge. 1583 StanynursT 4¢xe?s un. (Arb.) 88 
With ramping bounce clapping neer to the seacoast Fierce 
the waters ruffle. 1629 Forp Lovers Afel, 1. i. (1839) 2 
Blustering Boreas..thumps a thunder bounce. 1761 rit. 
Mag. 11. 506 A noise from the next room, conveyed in 
distinct bounces against the wainscot. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 11. (1863) 247 His knock at the door was a 
bounce that threatened to bring the house about our ears. 

+2. The loud burst of noise produced by an 
explosion ; the explosion itself. Oés. (See BouncE 


_ inter7. in the same sense, occurring 1523.) 


(1552 Hutoet, Bounce, noyse, or thump.] 1595 SHaks. ~ 
John u. 462 He speakes plaine Cannon fire, and smoake, 
and bounce. 1702 De For Reform. Manners Concl. 44 
These are the Squibs and Crackers of the Law, Which hiss 
and make a Bounce, and then withdraw. 1719 HaLLey in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 990 The rattling Noise like small-Arms, 
heard after the great Bounce on the Explosion over Tiver- 
ton. 1766 CavenpisH 2éfd. LVI. 149 With 7 parts of in- 
flammable to 3 of cominon air, there was a very gentle 
bounce or rather puff. 

3. A leap, a bound. Ox the bounce: in con- 
tinual spasmodic movement. 

1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 1318 He brought out a rabyll 
Ofcoursers and rounsis With lepes and bounsis. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 220 A Bounce, leape, sadtus. 1729 ATTERBURY 
Misc, Wks. V. 131 It will not be so much upon the bounce 
as formerly. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. w. x. (1849) 242 
The testy little governor .. appears with one annoyance and 
the other to have been kept continually on the bounce. 1884 
Chr. World 10 July 513/t In each bounce or throw of the ball. 

4. (from 2.) A loud or audacious boast; a 
boastful falsehood ; aést7. impudent self-assertion, 
swagger. 

1714 STEELE Lover (1723) 93 This is supposed to be only 
a Bounce. 1733 Cuevne Zug. Malady ui. iv. (1734) 301 It 
was awild Bounce of a Pythagorean, who defy'd any one 
to, etc. 1824 GaLt Rothelan II, v. ix. 261 It is, I own, a 
brave bounce to aspire to the daughter of so proud an earl. 
1829 De Quincey /Murder Wks. IV. 21 The whole story is 
a bounce of his own. 1866 W.G. Warp &ss. (1882) 11. 107 
Here is bounce and swagger with a vengeance. 

b. collog. A boastful, swaggering fellow. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Bounce, a person well ‘or 

fashionably drest is said to bea rank bounce. 


Bounce (bauns), 54.2, A name of the Dogfish 


(Scyllium Canicitla). 

at Ray Sy. Pisc. 22. 
Bounce = Nines Hound. 

Bounce (bauns), v. Forms: 3 bunsen, 4-7 
bounse, 6-7 bownce, 6— bounce. 

(The origin of Bounce v., s6.!, zzz, (adv.) is obscure, and 
their mutual relations complicated. ME. dusex agrees in 
form and meaning with mod.Du. doxs a thump, boxzenx 
(LG. dunsen, HG. dial. dusbsenx) to beat, thump, thwack ; 
but there is no early record of these words, and perh. they 
may be related to the Eng. word merely as parallel ono- 
matopceic formations. Early in 16th c. we find the inter- 
jectional use of dounce (=LG. and HG. dial. dz22s !) to imi- 
tate the report of a gun or other loud sudden noise, and 
{a little later) to express sudden or violent movement. About 
the same time the yb. (previously seldom occurring) became 
common in its original sense ‘to beat’, but with the no- 
tion of noise or vehemence more conspicuous—‘ to knock, 
bang’; it also acquired the senses ‘to make a banging or 
explosive noise’, and ‘to make a sudden or violent move- 
ment of a bounding nature’, The sb. is also found in all 
these senses early in the r6thc. Whether these were natural 
developments of the original sense, as expressing phenomena 
which often accompany a knock or thump, or at least are 
present in the bang of cannon (which had come into use Just 
before these extensions of dozace), or whether there has 
been influence of any other words is not clear. Thedevelop- 
ment of sense however is to a great extent parallel to that 
of Banc, which has dialectally even the sense of ‘ dounce 
into a room’, etc.] 

I. To beat, thump, trounce, knock. 


+1. trans. Obs. ; 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 188 Per 3e schulen iseon bunsen ham mic 
tes deofles bettles. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 281 
pis Pypinus gat Charles pat heet Tutidis of ¢udere, pat is 
“bete and bounse’. 1560 Mice Wanton in Hazl. Dods/. 11. 
167 Yet Salomon sober correction doth mean, Not to beat 
and bounce them to make them lame. 1596 SPENSER /*.Q. 
un. xi. 27 And wilfully him throwing on the gras Did beat 


1861 Coucu Brit. Fishes 1. 11 


BOUNCE. 


and bounse his head and brest full sore. 1652 BENLOWES 
Theoph, x. Xxxix. 184 We seem’d to knock at hell, and 
bounce the firmament. 1682 N. O. Boilean’s Lutrin in. 
186 I’le trounce and bounce thee for ’t i’ th’ Spiritual Court. 
1727 Swirt Gudéiver in. ii. 184 Bouncing his head against 
every post. 1801 Mar. EpGewortn Good fr, Gov, (1831) 
aie has taught me to read without bouncing me about 
and shaking me, 
+2. zxir. To knock loudly, esp. at a door. Ods. 
1570 B. Gooce Popish Kingd. iv. 38 On the Thursday 
Boyes and Girles do runne in euery place, and bounce and 
beate at euery doore. 1591 Lyty Andy. 1v. ii. 56 Come 
my browne bils wee’l roare Bownce loud at taverne dore. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 20 They shall come knocking 
and bouncing, with ‘ Lord, Lord, openuntous’. 1708 Swirt 
liks. (1841) II. 256 Another bounces as hard as he can knock. 
II, To make a loud explosive noise, to talk 
loudly or bigly. 
+3. intr. To make a noisc of explosion, to go 
‘bang’. Ods. 
15sz Hutort, Bouncen orcracke, crefo. ¢ 1700in Hearne 
Coll. 11. 456 Fir’'d the Train, And made it bounce louder 
and louder. 1719 RAmsav Ht ’&s. (1848) 1.149 Where cannon 
bounced and rearing horses pranced. 
b. ¢rans, To slam, to bang (a door). 
1786 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) EY. Boswell Wks 1794 1. 321 
What though against thee porters bounce the door. 
4. intr. To talk big, bluster, hector; to swagger. 
To bounce oul (with): to blurt out ‘roundly’. 
¢ 1626 Dick of Devon u. iv. in Bullen O. PZ. 11.38 Are you 
bouncing? Ile no further. a@1659 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems 
(1677) 137 There he bounceth out with his evpyxa. 1758 
JOHNSON /dler No, 28 P5 Let him bounce at his customers 
if he dares. 1765 Br. Lowrn Let. to Warburton 14 He 
.. bounces, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were really 
sovereign Lord. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair |xv, ‘She’s the 
finest lady 1 ever met in my life’, bounced out the Major. 
187z F. W. Rosinson I rayford’s IV., Tito’s Troubles, You 
must not let the big boys bounce..over him too much. 
b. cvans. To proclaim with bounce. 
a 1652 Brome Queer 1. iii.6, I may not hear these wonders 
bounc’d. 
5. érans. To talk big at; to bully. In modem 


colloq. use, To ‘blow up’, scold roundly. 

@1626 FLretcner V/s. IValker iv. i, ] doe so whirle her to 
the Counsellors chambers. .and bounce her for more money. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., To bounce a person out of any 
thing, is to use threatening or high words, in order to in- 
timidate him, and attain the object you are intent upon. 
1883 J/anch. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/2 French statesmen per- 
suaded themselves .. that they could ‘bounce’ their oppo- 
nents out of a slice of territory in Tonquin. Mod. collog. 
The clerk was well bounced for his carelessness. 

TIL, s#7r. To move with a sudden bound. 

6. To bound like a ball; to throw oneself about : 
esp. said of an elastic or bounding movement by a 
heavy or bulky body. In early use Zo dounce i 
(said of a woman dancing): cf. L. Arunum pulsare 
‘to thump or pounce the ground’. 

1519 /uterl, Fonr Elem, in Hazl. Dodsé. 1. 35 She will 
bounce it, she will whip, Yea, clean above the ground! 
1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 54 See where one bounseth in a 
players gowne. 160% Suaks. Jer. 1. i. 26, I] saw the por- 
pus, how he bounced and tumbled. 1743-4 Mrs. DeLany 
Antobiog. (1861) II. 254 My heart bounced for joy at the 
news of your good house. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 35 
When you have struck him, he will plunge and bounce in 
the water very much. 180z I. Mitner Life xiv. (1842) 261 
<All in one instant, it bounced into my mind, that there must 
be an opening in the said brass rods. 1812 H. & J. Smitu 
Rej. Addr. 40 Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to 
rock. 1839 Baitey Festus v, God puts his finger in the 
other scale, And up we bounce, a bubble. 1851 O. W. 
Hotes A Songof’29, Acannon bullet rolling Comes ‘ bounc- 
ing’ down the stairs. @1859 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 
VI. 84 The judges bounced like quicksilver. 1883 BrowNninc 
¥. Hakkadosh in Focoseria 127 Yet is the Ruach (,.The 
imparted Spirit) in no haste to bounce From its entrusted 
Body. A/oa. This ball is split, and will not bounce at all. 

7. To come or go as unceremoniously as a tossed 
ball, to throw oneself with excess of physical 
momentum ; to burst unceremoniously 77/0, o1d of. 

1679 Hist. $etzer 4 The Receiver, Cook, and Mr. Novice, 
came bouncing in. 1827 Scotr Déary in Lockhart xxiv, 
‘The French .. bounce in at all hours and drive one half 
mad with compliments. 1851 Hers Comp. Soltt. iv. (1874) 
45 Che market-gardener’s wife, little attended to, bounces 
out of the room. 1883 Lp. SaLtoun Scraps I. iii. 264 The 
innkeeper’s wife bounced into the room. 

8. ¢raus. To discharge suddenly from employment. 
U.S. [Of uncertain origin.] 

1884 Loston (Mass.) Fru. 3 Oct. 2/3 Speaker Carlisle has 
bounced his clerk, Mr. Nelson, for telling tales out of school. 
1885 J/ilnor (Dakota) Teller 5 June 5/2 ‘Tuller, Judge 
Hudson's imported clerk of the court at Lisbon, is likely to 
be bounced, and Hugh Doherty appointed. 

Bounce (bauns), 77. and adv. Also6 bowns, 
bounse, 6-7 bownce. [The stem of the vb. or sb. 
interjectionally: cf. the corresponding usc of Ger. 
bums, bumps, as in bums geht die Thir(Grimm).] 

A. 7i/. a. Imitating the sound of a gun. b. 
Expressing sudden, violent movement. 

1§23 SKELTON Gari. Laurel 624 With that I herd gunnis 
russhe out at ones, Bowns, Bowns, Bowns! that all they out 
cryde. 1590 Pasgzuil's Afol.1. Dij b, Bounse, thers a gunne 
gone off, doe not the Bishops quake at thys? 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. IV, iu, il, 303 Bownce would hee say, and away 
againe would hee goe. 1608 Armin Vest Nin. (1880) 59 
Bownce is the worlds motto there, till they discharge the 
braine of all good abearing. 1852 Hoop Lamiia iii. 44 At 


every step—Bounce ! when I only thought to stride a pace, 
I bounded thirty. 
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B. adv. With a Bounce (scnscs 1, 2, 3). 

1604 Dekker //onest li’h. Wks. 1873 II. 82 ‘The Turkes 
gallies are fighting with my ships, Bownce goes the guns. 
1750 Gray Left. in Poems (1775) 216 The Heroines. .bounce 
into the parlour enter’d. 1789 Wotcott (P. Pindar) £.xfost. 
Ode xii. Wks. 1812 11. 242 Bounce on my dear os frontis 
falls the lead. 1847 Baruam /xgol. Leg. (1877) 95 Bounce 
went the door, In came half a score Of the passengers, 
sailors, and one or two more, 1864 Miss Yoncr New 
Ground xv, Something came bounce against the door. 


Bounceable (baunsab’l), @. collog. Also 
bouncible. [f. Bounce v. +-aBse.] Inclined or 
given to bounce. Ileuce Bou‘nceably adv. 

1830 S. WARREN Diary Phys., Grave Doings, We became 
quite ‘bouncible’, and ranted about the feat. 1876 Diack- 
mMorE Cripps xii. 69 Beckley ., as good as told the latter 
lady not to be ‘so bounceable’, 1838 Dickens O, 77zfst 
xxvili, There's no call to tell a man he is, so bounceably. 


+ Bounced, ///.a. Ods. [f. Bouncer v, + -ED.1] 
Beaten, knocked about. 


151g Horman Vdg. in Promp. Parv. 55 He came home 
with a face all to bounced, comtusd. 

Bouncer (baw'nsa1). [f. Bounce v. + -ER.?] 

1. One who bounces (scnse 4 of the vb.). 

1762 Foote Lyar in. (1776) 56 Nor is the character of my 
son to be blasted with the breath of a bouncer. 1 in 
Priv, Lett. 1st Ld. AMalmesbnry 1. 351 The Nabob, the 
greatest Bouncer of all those Bouncers, comes out of gaol. 
1876 IVorld No. 115. 20 The old maid .. does not stand the 
sligitest chance unless she be of the gushing bouncer 
class. 

2. a. A boaster, bully, swaggering liar. b. 
Thieves slang (see quot. 1862). 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxi, He’sa..kind fellow enough, 
but..Such a édouncer! 1862 Mayvuew Crim. Prisons 46 
Bouncers and besters who cheat by laying wagers. 

3. A ‘bouncing’ or ‘thumping’ lie. 

1805 G. Corman ¥. Budd a. iii. (L.) You know... what a 
bouncer you told me. 

4. A large specimen of its kind; a ‘ thumper’. 

a 1859 De Quincey (Webster) The stone must bea bouncer. 
1872 Taunt Alap Thames 15 See, I’ve got a roach, and a 
bouncer. Coé/og. She was a bouncer. 

Bounch(e, var. of BuNCH. 

Bouncing (bawnsin), v4/. sd. [f. Bounce v.] 

1. Striking, knocking, banging, thumping. 

1583 STaNvuHursT Zuers u.(Arb.) 59 With rip rap bounc- 
ing thee ram tothe chapter is hurled. 1589 NasHE A dmond 
Jor P. 13a, Hauing worn out three or four pulpits with the 
vnreasonable bounsing of his fists. 1870 L’EstrancE J//ss 
Mitford \. vi. 176 A noise of shouting, knocking, and 
bouncing. 

+2. The making of loud, explosive noise; banging. 

1598 Barret 7 heor. WVarres v.v.167 To heare the bouncing 
of the Cannon. 1652 J. Worpsworth tr. Sandeval 327 
Great clamors of men and bouncing of guns. 

3. Bragging, blustering; boastful exaggeration, 
lying ; collog. a good scolding. 

apa Herwoop Witches Lanc. w. Wks. 1874 Iv. 29, 1 doe 
not like the bouncing of good Offices, 1687 1. Brown Saints 
in Up. Wks. 1730 1. 72 Calling of names and giving the lie 
. swaggering and bouncing. 1773 Jounson in Boswedd 11. 
68 Nothing can be poorer than his mode of writing: it is the 
mere bouncing of a schoolboy. 1885 Younc Two Sides of 
S%, iv, A great protection against bouncing and rudeness, 

4. A sudden bounding movement. 

1611 Cotcr., Balotade, a bounding, or bounsing, as, of a 
football, or high going horse. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. 
(1862) I, x. 52 A rocking of the earth to and fro, and some- 
times a perpendicular bouncing. .of the same. 

Bouw'ncing, ///. a. [f. Bounce v.+-1ne2.] 
That bounces: in various senses of the verb re- 
lating alike to loudness, brag, and vigorous or 
ungainly moyement. Often also (like ‘thumping, 
whacking, whopping, strapping’, and other words 
meaning vigorous striking) used with the sense of 
‘big’, esp. ‘big rather than elegant or graceful’. 

(In many of the quotations the exact shade of meaning is 
doubtful.) 

579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Aug. 61, 1 saw the bouncing 
Bellibone. 1588 M/arfre/. /:pist. (Arb.) 34 Can they not be 
satisfied with the blessing of this braue bounsing priest? 
1602 Return from Parnass. w. i. (Arb.) 50, I am well pro- 
uided of three bounsing wenches, 1606 J. Rayxoips Do- 
larny’'s Prim. (1880) 97 The bounsing Doa, vnto the brakes 
did come. 1611 Coryat's Crudities Pref. Verses, Oh for 
a bonny blithand bounsing ballet To praise this Odcomb’d 
Chanticleere. 1662 Futter IVorthies (1840) 363 His mother 
.- lay down her burthen at Elmeby..where this bouncing 
babe Bonner was born. 1736 H. Wacpote Corr. (1820) 1. 8 
A bourse head of, I believe, Cleopatra. 1743 Mrs. De- 
LANY A wfobrog. & Corr, (1861) II. 237 [She] is as bouncing 
as ever, and as loud, 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, I 
never saw such a bouncing swagzering puppy since I was 
born. 1807 TP. JeEFrrerson I rit. 11830) IV. 101 The bounc- 
ing letter he published, and the insolent one he wrote to 
me. 1813 Waucu Lef. in A/em. v. (1839) 310 An inexperi- 
enced, bouncing but well-disposed young woman. 1837 J. 
Lanc New S. Wades I]. 378 It has even given birth to 
a school of oratory in the colony—the bouncing school, it 
may be styled. 184: Mrs. Moztey Farry Bower iv, She 
was .. bold Belle, and bouncing Belle, and every thing but 
bonny Belle. 1847 Barna /ngol. Leg., St. Cuthd., Stephen 
de Hoaques.. had told all the party a great bouncing lie. 

Hence Bou'ncingly a:/z., boastfully, blusteringly. 

«1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (L.) Pighius said, bounc- 
ingly, the judgement of the apostolical see..is far more 
certain. 


Bouncing-Bet (baunsiy bet). [f. prec. + 
Bei for Elizabeth.] A popular naine for the Soap- 
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1884 //arper’s Alag. Oct. 740/2 The bouncing-bets and 
sweet-williams. 1884 Mit.er Péant-»., Bouncing Bet, 
Safonaria officinalis. 

ound (baund), sé.) Forms: 3 bunne, (4-5 
?boune), 6-7 bowne, 4-6 bond(e, bounde, 5-7 
bownd(e, 4- bound. [a. OF. bode, bone, dune, 
boune, bunine, also bunde, boride, 13th ec. AV. bounde ; 
in med. L. bodena, bodina \dbouna, bunda,:—eariicr 
éutina Leg. Ripuar. = meta, limes. The phonetic 
history of the Fr. word is difficult ; see Litiré domde 
and dorne, and cf. BourNE.] 

+1. A landmark indicating the limit of an cstate 
or territory. Ods. exc. in comb, 

¢ 1205 Lav, 1313 Pa comen heo to ban bunnen ba Iercules 
makede, Cie AY. Alts. 5593 Ymuges of moundes, That 
men clepeth Ercules boundes. ; 

2. The boundary linc of a lerritory or estalc; 
gen. a limit or boundary, that to which anything 
extends in space. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. V. 209 Osca passed nowher 
his fader bondes. 1483 Act 1 Rich, ///, vi. § 1 The contract 
+.was made..within the Bounds and Jurisdiction of the 
same Fair. 1523 Lp. Bexxens /rosss. I. xlvi. 62 Whe frenche 
kynge. .commaunded them to kepe the bondes of Flanders, 
on payne of their lyues. 1551 Recorpe athw. Anowd. 
u. Introd., A platte forme..is inclosed with lines as with his 
boundes. 1615 Sin R. Boye in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 
77 Yhis day. .] made the bownds perfect between my Lands 
of Kilrobistown. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 1. ii. 19 
A right line is the shortest betwixt his owne bounds. 1752 
Hume &ss, & 7rcat. (1777) 290 The bounds of all the Euro- 
pean kingdoms are .. nearly the same they were 200 years 
ago. 1 Bawven tr. Domesday Bk. 239 ‘Yhormer is 
situate within the bounds of the Castle of Ilbert. 1839 
Yeowett Anc. Brit. Ch. (1847) 19 The apostle travelled to 
the utmost bounds of the West. 

b. Phrases. 7o beat the bounds: see BEAT v. 41. 
+ To gain bounds of: to outstrip. 

1653 Urqunart Raédelass 11. Prol., Perceiving the prey by 
force of flight to have gained bounds of her. 

3. fd. The territory situated on or near a bound- 
ary; a border-land ; also land within certain limits, 
a district, neighbourhood, tract. 

1340 Ayenb. 206 He [Lot] ssolde guo out of be cite of 
sodomme, and alle be boundes. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 41 In all boundis of Scotland. .is gret 
plente of haris. a1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. /éist, Scot. 
(1655) 12 The Chiefs and Principals of the Families in these 
bounds. 165: Hosses Leviath.1. x. 46 Marquises..werc 
Counts that governed the Marches, or bounds of the Empire. 
1823 Scott /everid I. vii. 126 These rascals, who come 
hither to annoy a noble lady on my bounds. 

b. sing. 

1596 Snaks. 1 //en. /17, v. iv. go When that this 
bodie did containe a spirit, A Kingdome for it was too 
small a bound. 

ce, In 777-mining. The area or extent of ground 


taken in by a miner. 

1696 /.ond. Gaz. No. 3184/3 Owners of the Tyn Bounds, 
and Adventurers in Tyn Mines, 1881 Raymonp Wining 
Gloss., Bounds (Cornw.), a tract of tin-ore ground. ; 

4. fig. A limit with reference to immaterial things, 
as duration, lawful or possible action, feeling, etc. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 22 Of abstinence he wot no bounde. 
1535 Coverpate Fob xiv. 5 Thou hast apoynted him 
[man] his boundes, he can not go beyond them, 1634 T. 
Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. vit. xvi. (1678) 181 Let this be 
the bound of Sweating, when the patient begins to wax 
cold. 1690 Locke //um, Und. 1.i. § 3 Itis..worth while, to 
search out the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge. 
1737 H. Wacpote Coerr, (1820: 1. 17, 1 should be out of all 
bounds, if I was to tell you half I feel. 1799 Mackixtosu 
Bacon & Locke Wks. 1846 I. 332 He sometimes carried 
beyond the bounds of calm and neutral reason lis repug- 
nance to doctrines. 1856 FRoune ///st. Eng. (1858 1. in. 
188 It..prevented anarchy from breaking bounds. 

5. Comb. and Alirib., as bound - line, -mark, 
-oak, -road, -stone, where bouiad = BOUNDARY. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 11. 223 All Europe’s *bound- 
lines,—drawn afresh in blood. 1623 Liste vEdfric on O. & 
N. 7. Pref. p17 We can neither know well..the naines of 
places and *bound-markes of our own country, 1826 Scott 
Malach? Mad, ii. 31 Such a bound-mark as I have described. 
1706 HEARNE Cod/. (1885) I. 242 Y¢ first was a *Bound-Oak. 
1584 IWoedrow Soc. Wisc. 424 His side of the * Bound Rode. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 129 a, The one. .somewhat curiously 
hewed..It should seeme to be a“*bound-stone. 1855 Meri- 
vate. Rom. Emp. (1865) 1V. xxxiii. 78 The divisions of 
land..continued to be known by these bound-stones down 
to a late period of the empire. 

Bound (baund)}, 56.2. [f. Bounn 2.2; but ef. F. 
bond of same meaning.] An elastic spring npward 
or onward; a leap made in an onward career: 
said both of inanimate bodies and animals, while 
leap is used only of the latter. VPhrases. + Zo fake 
al the (first bound: to take up at the frst oppor- 
tunity, at the outset; todo at once. 70 fake before 
the bound: to be beforehand with. Ad n bound: 
by an instantaneous movement. 70 advance by 
leaps and bounds: to make startlingly rapid pro- 


gress, 

@ 1553 Upatt Royster D.\Arb.\70 If you coulde haue take 
it vp at the first bounde, We should pastime haue founde. 
1596 Suaks. Merch. I. v. 73 Youthful and vnhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. v. 
xVi. 422 They resolved 10 take the matter at the first 
bound. 1645 HoweLt Leff. (1650 II. 29 "Tis good then 
to put wings unto them, and to take the ball before the 
bound. 1667 Mittos 7. /. 1v. 181 Tl arch-fellon..Atone 
slight bound high overleap’d all Lound Of Hill or highest 
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Wall. a 1719 Anpison(J.., Mhe horses started with a sudden 
bound. 1839 Baier Festus vii, At every bound I see, I 
feel The earth rush round. 1848 W. BartLetr £gyft fo 
Pai. ii. (1879) 26 He plunges at a bound into the east. 

Bound (baund), Af/. a.) Forms: 3-4 bun, 
bune, 4-5 bon(e, 4-9 boun e, bown(e, -nn(e, 
6 bond, 7-9 dial. boon.e, 9 dial. bawn, 6- 
bound. f[a. ON. dé7nn, Norweg. dzex, pa. pple. 
of deta to get ready, appearing first in the north 
as 6un, afterwards in ME. doz; the added d in 
the mod. form may be due in part to its being re- 
garded as the pa. pple. of the derived verb Bown, 
and in part to confusion with Bounp Ad. a.? 
obliged ; but cf. other instances as in A/ahouzzd, 
sound, compound, astound, for Mahouwn, sori, com- 
poun, asloun, also the vulgar gowzd, drownd, etc.] 

+1. Ready, prepared: said both of persons and 
things. Of persons: Dressed, atlired. Also (in 
14th c.) At hand, present. Often pleonastically 
ready boun, ready and boun. Obs, 

¢1z00 OrMIN 2329 Loe her icc amm ammbohht all bun 
To folljzhenn Godess wille. a@1300 Cursor AT. 11595 
Son was ioseph redi bun. /déa. 14376 Namli pas pat has 
ben bune (777. nere] Quen he vpraisid lazarune. ¢ 1386 
Cuavucer Franklin's T, 775 She was bown to goon the wey 
forth right. 1393 Lanct. P. P7. C. m1. 173 And bed hem alle 
ben boun* beggeres and opere. c1q00 Destr. Troy 2756 
Bowne on hor best wise inhor bright wedis. 1470 Harpinc 
Chron, viii. i, He to paye was so readye and bowne For his 
vitayle. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 162 At the north- 
gate they were redy bowne. c¢ 1550 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 
133 Pluck vp 3our herts, and make 3owbowne. 1602 SHaks. 
Ham. i. iil. 41 Like a man to double businesse bound, I 
stand in pause where I shall first begin. 1768 Ross Heée- 
nore 93 (JaM.) The squire..to find her shortly makes him 
bown. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ww. iii, A hand of war Has 
for two days been ready boune. 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 
147 Earl Walter..For battle made him boun’. 1853 G. 
Jounston Vat. Hist, E£. Bord, I. 228 These..are boon to 
ride the Borders as in the good olden time. _ 

2. Prepared or purposing to go, starting, directing 
one’s course, destined. With for (Zo, 7x0 obs.), or 
adv. of motion. Phrases, Homeward bound, oul- 
ward bound. 

c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 3788 When thai saw him theder 
bown. ¢1440 Gesta Row... xii. 33 Deere frend. .whodir art 
thou bone? 1§13 DoucLas ve7zs 1x. vii. 2r Quhidder ar 
3e boun, 3e schaw ws plane. 1590 GREENE Arcad. (1616) 
5: A Barke bound for Arcadie. 1602 Suaxs. //a7n. 1. vi. 
10 Th’ Ambassadours that was bound for England. 1709 
Appison 7atler No. 156 ® 1 We may see the Son of Ulysses 
bound on the same Expedition. 1748 Anson /’oy, i. viii. 
led. 4) 490 He gave out at Macao, that he was bound to 
Batavia. 1804 Soutney 7/halaba x. xi, You see a Travel- 
ler, Bound upon hard adventures. 1848 MacauLay //zs?. 
Exg. 1. 635 The ships which were bound for New England 
were crowded, 1866 Sir J. Herscuet Faw. Lect. Sc. 206 
Bound on we know not what errand. 

Jig. 1548 E. Geste Pr. Masse 118 Whereoure confessyon is 
bounde, lette oure hartes be represented. ¢ 1593 SPENSER 
Sou, viii, Angels come to lead fraile mindes to rest In 
chast desires, on heavenly beauty bound. 

3. With infinitive, = about (to), going (to), in a 
fair way (to). Only da/.; to be distinguished 
from the similar use of Bounp Af/. a.2, though the 
latter construction was perhaps suggested by this. 

The phrase //e zs doxnd to win would, in northern dial., 
mean merely ‘He is going to win’; in literary Eng. it 
means ‘He must necessarily win’, the word here being 
Bounp Afé. a.2 (Cf. also sense 1, quots. 1470, 1602.) 

1864 Atkinson Whrtby Gloss. s.v., ‘1 believe it is boun to 
be wet’, going to be rain. 1862 Life among Colliers 31 He 
was so violently sicke he declared he was bound to die. 

Bound (bound), f/.a.2 Also 4-6 bounde, 
3 boun, bonde. Aor/h. bund, bun. [pa. pple. 
of Brxpb v.: shortened from BounpEN.] 

1. Made fast by a tie, confined ; fastened down; 
bandaged: also fig. 

1552 Asp. HAMILTON Catech, 263 A synnar bund with the 
band of syn... is oblissit to thole paine for his syn. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 221 Bound, /igatus, deuinctus. 1665 J. 
SPENCER Prophecies 74 These Orators have confest them- 
selves greatly straitned and bound up. 1694 W. Satmon 
fatrica \. iil. 94/2 The Spasm..not being able to get over 
the bound place, is hindered from coming to the Head, 1818 
Byron Mazeppa xi, My bound and slender frame Was 
nothing to his angry might. 

tb. dransf, of a woman: Pregnant. Cf. Bann 
sb.1 1 ¢, BEND sh.1 1 d, Boxy sb.) Obs. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 89 Pe byrde 
$0 bryghte with birdyne 3ode bun. ¢ 1450 Lay pain Wess 
Bk, 71 We sal pray also for all women bat er bun with 
childer in pis parichin. 1513 Doucias -Avezs vn. vi. 103 
(uhilk, bund with child, dremit scho did furth bryng. 

+2. Kept fast in bonds or in prison. O4s. 

1382 Wyciir /sa. xlii. 7 That thou shuldyst bringe out 
fro closing the bounde. 1555 EpENn Decades 1”. [nd. (Arb,) 
50 To celyuer the bounde owt of pryson. 1611 Pinte /fed. 
xiii. 3 Remember them that are in bonds, as bound with them. 

3. Confined in the bowels, costive. + Also of 
a cough: Tight, dry | ods.). 

1530 PaLscr. 306 2 Bounde in the helye, serve ax ventre. 
1579 J. Jones Preserv. Body % Soul i. xv. 28 The Nurse.. 
shall take such medicines when she is bounde. 1607 Tor. 
seLL four. Beasts 165 They suffer inflamation and are 
bound in the belly. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 1 If you 
are bound or have a fit of y* Stone. 1757 Sica in PAs. 

frans. L, 574 Her cough is still bound. 1777 Fyxnev t67d. 
XVII. 459 She was always in the extremes of being too 
loose or too bound. 
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4. Tied in the same bundle; intimately connect- 
ed. Bound up in or with. (fig.) having common 
interests wth, ‘wrapped 2p” 27, dependent upon. 

1611 Biste Gez. xliv. 30 His life is bound vp in the lads 
life. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 449 2 ‘Vhe only Child of a 
decrepid Father, whose Life is bound up in hers. 1788 T. 
JEFFERSON Cor7. (1830) 316, I consider their happiness as 
bound up together. 1841 Disraeii Amen. Lit. (1867) 160 
Chaucer, in his political life, was bound up with the party 
of John of Gaunt. 1857 Dickens /ittle Dorrit (Hoppe) 
Seeing us so bound upin Pet. 1873 Mortey Xozsseau I, 
50 A rapid and volatile constitution .. is insensibly bound 
up with sensibility. . 

+5. Cohering ; of glutinous consistency. Ods. 

1635 J. Basincton Pyvotechu. xix. 23 These oyles must 
be.. wrought up, till you finde your mixture bound like 
dough. : : Or 

6. Of books: Provided with a binding or cover 
(see Binp v. 10). Const. iz (leather, vellum, 
cloth, etc.). 

1708 Hearne Codd. (1885) II. 159 It was ..a bound book. 
1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 37 ® 2 Tales in Verse by Mr. 
Durfey: Bound in Red Leather, gilt on the Back. 1848 
Macautay fist. Eng. 1. 474 Presenting the sovereign with 
a richly bound copy of the English Bible. 

7. Under obligations (of duty, gratitude, etc.) ; 
Const. a person, or the duty owed. b. Having 
entered into a contract binding to service, as ‘a 
bound apprentice ’. 

c1470 Henry HV adlace 1v. 57 War noucht I was bonde in 
my legiance. 1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 33 It was doubted 
whether he were more bound to Nature ..or to Fortune. 
1ggt SHaks. 1 ‘er. V/, ut. i. 37 Shall this night appeare 
How much in duty, Iam bound to both. 1645 G. Daniet 
Poems Wks. 1878 11. 73 For everie Man Is bound to his 
owne heart. a 1656 Be. Hatt Occas. Med it. (1851) 61 How 
much am I bound to God, that hath given me eyes. 1752 
Joxunson Rambl. No, 201 ?7 He that is not yet hardened 
by custom. .thinks himself bound by his word. 1856 FrouDE 
Hist, Eng, (1858) I. i. 11 Whoever owned land, was bound 
to military service, ; 

e. With zzfztive: Compelled, obliged ; under 
necessity (esp. logical or moral); fated, certain ; 
also in U.S. determined, resolved (sc. to go, etc.). 

(In dialects ¢7ed is used in the same sense, as ‘ That horse 
is tied to win’.) 

1360 Song Deo Gratias in E. FE. P. (1862) 129 A nobper is 
boun to begge his bred. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9474 Pai were 
boun to gyffe bake, & the bent leue. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 5 We in this our miserable age are bounde to ad- 
monishe the world. 1607 FLetcHeEr in Shaks. C. Praise 72 
Speake, Iam bound to heare. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 52 
® 3 We hold our selves in Gratitude bound to receive .. all 
such Persons. 1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. Texas 1. 2, 
I was bound to be pleased with the arrangements. 1868 
Freeman Novi, Cong. 11. App. 587 The lioness was bound 
to bring forth only a single cub. 1883 Miss Brappon 
Ishmael v, Life is a waiting race, in which the best horse is 
bound to win. 

8. In cowb.: Preceded by a sb. in instrumental 
relation, or by an adj. used adverbially, as hard-, 
love-, wind-, wood-bound; often with reference to 
books, as cloth-, morocco-, parchment-bound; full- 
bound, whole-bound, bound entirely in leather ; 
half-bound, having the back only, or back and 
comers, of leather, the rest of the binding being 
cloth or paper. Also H1ipE-Bounp, IRon-BouND, 
WEATHER-BOUND, q.V. 

1704 Lond. Gaz, No. 4021/3 Iron and Wood-bound Cask, 
old Yards, Boats. 1735 Pore Prod. Sat. 181 Who..strains 
from hard-bound brains eight lines a year. 1847 Lp. G. 

3ENTINCK in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxv. 143, 800 grain- 
laden ships .. lying wind-bound ..in the gat of Gibraltar. 


1873 Kincssury in Speaker's Comm., Song. Sol, vi. 12 The 


soul. .is here the love-bound heart. 1881 Moriey Cobden 
I. 6 His little parchment-bound diary of expenses. Sook- 
seller's Catal., The plates whole bound in russia, extra, 
gilt edges, the text half bound russia neat. 


9. For /'1/ be bound, and other uses, see BIND v. 

* =Bonp a. Subject to servitude, in bondage. 
Obs. [Due to the later association of Bonn with 
bonds and bound: cf. however sense 7 b, and 
BouNDEN 2 b.] 

1532 Hervet Nenophon's Housel. (1768) 22 Bounde men 
haue as great nede to be comforted. .as other fre men. 1754 
Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 113 All the colliers in Scot- 


land, who were bound colliers at the time .. shall be free 
from their servitude. 

Bound (bound), v.! [f. Bounn s4.1; not found 
before the end of 14th c. Cf OF. donner, now 
borner:—med.L. bodtnare, bondre, bundare.] 

+1. trans. To set bounds to, limit; to confine 
within bounds; to mark (oz7) the bounds of. Qés. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 103 Was [Asia] that time bounded 
so, Wher.. Nile. . falleth Into the see Alexandrine. 1523 Fitz- 
neRB. S77. Prol., All these maners..shulde be. . bounded 
and valued in euery parte. 1602 Warner Ad. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 358 Caritick with his Britons. .were lastly chased and 
bounded by them from out all parts. 1603 KNoLLes fist. 
Turks (1638) lo Rdr., And with his word boundeth in the 
raging of the sea, 1623 BincHamM Xenophon 135 Before they 
had parcelled, and bounded out the ground. 1667 Mitton 
?. LZ. xu. 370 He shall.. bound his Reign With earth’s wide 
bounds. 1762 Fatconer SAifw». u. 228 In vain he.. bounds 
the distance by the rules of art. 

Sg. 

1393 Gower Conf, 1. 218 God.. hath al thinge bounded, 
1554 Act 1 § 2 Phel. & Alary viii. § 38 Such whose Right, 
Title or Interest is bounded or taken away. 1647 Anszw. 
Lett, to Dr. Turner 19 The Apostles .. did in their latter 
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dayes.. bound out that power which still we do call Episco- 
pacy. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iv. § 12 Exercise of his 
Faculties was bounded within the Ways, Modes, and No- 
tions of his own Country. 1799 Mackintosu Bacon & Locke 
Wks, 1846 I. 329 Such facts Board our researches in every 
part of knowledge. 1842 H. E. Mannina Ser. (1848) I. x1. 
151 It makes aman. . bound himself about by his own horizon. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord. 3 His views were 
not bounded by any narrow ideas of expediency. 

+c. zztr. To limit itself; be limited. Ods. rare 

1705 Luctus Brit, 141 Nor bounds thy Praise to Albions 
narrow coast. 

2. drans. To form the boundary of. 

1601 Hotranp Piixy I. 73 Lecheum of the one hand, and 
Cenchrza of the other, do bound out and limit the said 
streights. 1622-62 HEYLin Cosmzogr. ul. (1673) 1/1 Asia is 
bounded on the West, with the Mediterranean. 1824 W. 
Irvine 7. Trav. I. 257 A line of blue hills that bounded 
the landscape. 1879 FroupE Casar xxi. 351 He crossed 
the little river Rubicon, which bounded his province. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, & Ferns 37 The cavity 
--is.. bounded by the lateral walls of the neighbouring. . cells. 

+b. To enclose, confine, contain ; also with 27. 

1595 SHAKS. Yo 11. i. 431 Whose veines bound richer blood 
then Lady Blanch? 1606 — 77. § C7. 1v. v. 129 My Mothers 
bloud Runs in the dexter cheeke, and this sinister Bounds 
in my fathers. om 

3. intr. To bound on: to abut upon, adjoin. Zo 
bound with: to have the same boundaries as. 
arch, 

c1570 THYNNE Pride & Lowd, (1841) 10 These breeches I 
did bound on on either side. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 109 
Troas..bounds on the coast ofHellespontus. 1622 CaLtis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 87 The Banks..belong to the subject, 
whose lands do but and bound thereon. 1637 Ear: Mon- 
MouTH Romulus & Tarquin 241 Bounding upon madness, 
it [melancholy] brings men to sublimity. 1792 T. JEFFERSON 
Corr. 164 They bound on us between two and three thousand 
miles. 1858 Beveripce //7st. /vdia III. 269 Territories .. 
bounding with those of British India on the west. . 

Bound (bound), v.2 [ad. Fr. dondir, which 
signified only to ‘resound’ till the 15th c., when 
the meaning of to ‘ rebound, spring’ first appears, 
peth. f. L. domdbitare to hum, f. domzbus a humming 


noise. (With the earlier Fr. sense cf: quot. 1601 


in 1.)] 
+1. To recoil, rebound. Oéds. 

1593 SHaks, Rich. //, 1.11.58. 1601 — Ald’s Welln. iii. 314 
Why these bals bound, ther’s noise in it. 1633 G. HERBERT 
Temple, Assurance vii, Thou hast cast a bone Which bounds 
on thee, and will not down thy throat. 

2. intr. To spring upwards, leap; to advance 
with leaps or springs: said both of inanimate and 
animate objects. Also fig. 

1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Adon. 265 He leaps, he neighs, he 
bounds. 1599 — H/ex. V, 1, vii. 13 He bounds from 
the Earth, as if his entrayles were hayres. 1663 BuTLER 
Hud. 1. 1. 431 And yet so fiery he would bound, As if he 
grieved to touch the Ground. 1711 Pore Temple F. 333 
Thro’ the big dome the doubling thunder bounds. 1751 
Jounson Rawzbi. No. 167 » 6 Our hearts bound at the 
presence of each other. 1798 Worpsw. Tintern Abbey 69 
Like a roe I bounded o’er the mountains. 1816 Byron C/. 
Har. i. ii, The waves bound beneath me as a steed That 
knows his rider. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel vi. vii. 2g0 She 
would..bound forward. 

+ 3. trans. To make (a horse) leap. Ods. 

1586 Warner 4 4, Eng. vil, xxxvili. 190 Whether that he 
trots, or turnes, or bounds his barded Steede. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. 146, 

Bound (baund), v.83 Aphetic form of ABounD. 

1568 T. Hower, Ard. Amitie 72 If we bound in store: 
Commodities then offreth made a Salue for euery sore. 

Bound (bound), v.4 rare. [variant of Boun v.] 
refl. To direct one’s course. zztr. To go, lead. 

1596 Spenser /. QO. 1. x. 67 The way that does to heaven 
bownd, 1821 Joanna Bawiie Lady G. B. xiv, She ere 
stroke of midnight bell, Did, bound her for that dismal cell. 

Bound, obs. form of Bonp, Boon. 

Bou‘ndable, 2. [f. Bound v.1+-aBLE.] Cap- 
able of being bounded or limited. 

1667 H. More Div, Dial. iii. § 33 (1713) 268 The Extremes 
themselves are boundable. 

+Bou'ndage. Oés. [f. Bounpsé.landv.1+-aceE.] 

a. The action of marking out the bounds or 
limits. Ib. The bounds taken as a whole; the 
compass, extent. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xx. § 2 (1615) 147 The bound- 
age of the Forest was then so great..that it was almost im- 
possible for any man ..to liue within the daunger thereof. 
1610 FoLKinGHAM Art of Surv. u. ii. 49 Boundage is the 
compassing and describing of Plots with their buttails, 
metes, bounds and Coastage. 

+Bouwndal. 0Oés. [f. Bounp sd.1+-an.] f/. 
Bounds, limits. 

a1670 Hacker Adp, Williams 1, (1692) 22 Dr. Davenant 
.-kept him within the even boundals of the cause. 

Boundance, aphetic f. ABUNDANCE, q.v. 

+ Bourndant, a. Ods. [Erroneous form of 
BounDEN, q.v.] a. Obligatory. b. Obliged. 

1649 Futter Just Afan’s Fun. 23 It is..the boundant 
dutie of..pious people. 1654 — 7wo Serm. Ep. Ded., Your 
Ladyships boundant Orator, Thomas Fuller. 

Boundary (bowndari). Also 7 bundary. 
[f. Bounp sé.1+-ary' B2.] That which serves to 
indicate the bounds or limits of anything whether 
material or immaterial ; also the limit itself. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 328 Corruption is a Reciprocall to 
Generation; And they Two, are as Natures two Termes or 
Bundaries. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. xxiii. (1693) 168 


BOUNDE. 


The simple Ideas we receive from Sensation and Reflection, 
are the Boundaries of our Thoughts. 1751 Jounson Namdd. 
No, 178 #3 Providence has fixed the limits of human en- 
joyment by immoveable boundaries. 1860 TyNnpatt Géac, 1. 
$ 6. 43 The dots representing the boundaries of the ridges. 

b. atirié., as in boundary-dispule, -line, -mark, 
-lrealy, -wall; also boundary-rider (Australia), 
one who ridcs round the fences of a station, and 
repairs them when broken. 

1850 A. Lawrence Offictal Desp. to F. M. Clayton, Uhave 
said nothing about the "boundary-disputes of Nicaragua 
and her neighbours. 1842 H. E. Manninc Servs. (1848: I. 
xii. 167 He that lives on a dubious *boundary-line. 1875 
Jowett Platoved. 2) V. 180 The boundary line which parts 
the domain of law from that of morality. 1878 MorLey 
Diderot 198 The reign of truth was hindered by the artificial 
“boundary-marks. 1830 Cartyce in Kor. Rev. & Cont. Misc. 
V. 23 ‘These were fair conditions of a “boundary-treaty. 
1864 Theol. Rev. Mar. 11 Between science and theology.. 
it is impossible to build a *boundary-wall. 

Bound-bailiff. A name given by Blackstone 
to the sheriff's officcr in explanation of the vulgar 
term BUM-BAILIFY, q.v. 

1768 Buackstone Comm. 1. 346 The sheriff being answer- 
able for the misdemesnors of these bailiffs, they are there- 
fore usually bound in a bond for the due execution of their 
office, and thence are called bound-bailiffs. 


+ Bounde. Os. [var. of Bonp sb.2] A hus- 
bandman, peasant, serf. 

¢ 3320 Senyn Sag. 582 Kanst thou me telle gode bounde 
Whi hit is so short wering? ¢ 1330 Arta. 6 Alert. 27 Tho 
that the bounde y-seighe this, Anon he start for diol y-wis. 

Bounded ,baundéd), pf/.a. [f. BounDv.1+ -ED.] 
That has bounds or limits; that has its limits 
marked. Also with instrumental sb., as in or?zon- 
bounded. +b. (quot. 1685, American.) ? Marked 
so as to serve for a boundary. Ods. 

¢1600 Jas. I. Son. in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 1 The bounded 
waves, aud fishes of the seas. 12685 Col. Nec. Penn. 1. 128 
Such as Cutt or fall Marked or bounded trees. 1756 Burke 
Subl. & B. Wks. 1842 1. 43 Progression .. alone can stamp 
on bounded objects the character of infinity. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. xxxi, Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed. 
1850 Tennyson /a Mem. xlvi, O Love, thy province were 
not large, A bounded field. 188x Maxwetu Electr, 1. 16 
Bounded surfaces are limited by one or more closed lines. 

e. fig. Limited, circumscribed. 

1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 22x The bounded level of our mind. 
1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) II. x. 255 A king of Eng- 
land could succeed only to a bounded prerogative. 1865 
M. Arnotp £'ss. Crit. i. (1865) 14 In some directions Burke's 
view was bounded. 

+ Bounded, improperly for Bounp, BouNDEN. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie Ep, Ded., The author tlicrof 
(as he is specially bounded) shall stand. 1636 Heywoop 
Challenge 1.i. Wks. 1874 V. 13 What bounded service have 
you ever done iny beauty? axgax Ken //ymnar. Wks. 
1721 If. 85 Thou..dost..keep the Tempter bounded in his 
chain. 1819 Crasse 7. of Hall vir. 344 To this fair vision I, a 
bounded slave, Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort gave. 

+ Bou‘ndedly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. BounpED 
ffl.a.+-LY.] Within certain limits only, finitely. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 156 Gods making a bound- 
edly perfect world, from his unboundedly perfect power. 

Bou:ndedness (baundédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being bounded ; limited 
extent or range. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Sel. 65 Its [the world’s} bound- 
edness .. arising unavoidably from its very kind. 1795 
Soutuey Lett, Sparn (1799) 57 A mountainous track is well 
adapted for moonlight i the boundedness of its scenery. 


1886 M. Arnotp in 19¢t/ Cent. 647 The boundedness and 
backwardness of their spirit. 

Bounden (bau'ndén), A4/. a. [The fuller form 
of Bounn pd/. a.2 f. Bino v., q.v. for Forms.] 

+ 1. =Bounp, in literal senses: Made fast by tie, 
band, or bar; ticd, fastened, clamped. Ods. 

¢1325 Coer de L. 5123 Bounden coffres, and gret males. 
£1326 £.£. Alt. P. B. 322 Both boskez & bourez & wel 
bounden penez. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 115 Ane of thame 
apon his hals A mekill bundyn weddir bare. 1382 Wyctir 
Gen. xlii. 35 Thei founden in the mouth of the sackis boundun 
moneys. 1856 Loner. Beownlf's Exp. Heort 56 The men 
shoved off..the bounden wood [Seoz. 438 wudu bundenne]. 

+b. Pregnant. Os. Cf. Bounp Af/. a.2 1b. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 13718 Ho boundyn with barne with pe 
bold Pirrus. 
te. Of notes in music: Connected by a bind. 

1609 Dovtanp Oruithep. Verol. 40 The Accidents of 
simple Notes. .are also the Accidents of the bounden Notes. 

2. Made fast in bonds or in prison. Also as 
quasi-sb. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor J. 13103 He.. pat sale Boru pe bunden 
folk o bale. 1388 Wycuir /sa. xlii. 7 That thou schuldest 
lede out of closing togidere a boundun man. a 1§33 Fritu 
Disput. Purgatory (1829) 153 Vhou hast..brought out thy 
bounden prisoners out of the pit. 1778 Be. Lowrn On fsa. 
ied. 12) 384 vofes, The proclaiming of perfect liberty to the 
bounden. 1870 Texnyson Pelleas § Ett, 306 Her knights 
.. thrust him bounden out of door. 

b. fg. In bondage, subject. arch. (Cf. Bonn.’ 
¢1480 Kagman Roll in Hazl. £. P. P. 75 Ye so bowendyn 
han mayd hym and so thrall. '1596 Spenser //ymn Beanty 
281 That I her bounden thrall by her may liue. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xxxvii, Make me your bounden slave for ever. 
te. Tied with the bonds of matrimony. Qés. 

1426 Aupetay Poems (1844)6 For thou art boundon, go 
were thou goo. c 1450 Aevu wise man, etc. 133 in Hazl. £. 
P. P.1.175 Laddys that ar bundyn.. That can not rewle 
ther wyves ary3t. 
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3. Under obligation, legal or moral; obliged, 
compelled, enforced. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 12117 Pou es vnder and par-in hunden, 
1547 in Newminster Cartud. (1878) 316 Vhabouebounden 
Rychard Tyrrell. 1 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 106 
The above bounden Thomas Abhot. 1872 Lippos Elem. 
Relig. i. 19 Here God is represented as the bounden Com- 
panion of a man’s life. 

4. Under obligation on account of favours re- 
ccived ; obliged, beholden, indebted (40). Also as 
quasi-sb. (obs.). The usual modern sense. 

1530 Parser. Ef. Ded.4 To whom for their benefytes I was 
so highly bounden. ¢ 1585 Fafre Ei i. 222, I thank your 
highness, whose bounden I remain. 1§9§ Sttaks. FoAr i. 
iti. 29, 1 am much bounden to your Maiesty. 1621 Botton 
Stat, [red. (an. 28 Eliz.) Allus your niost boundep and obe- 
dient subjects. 1642 T. Taytor Ged's Fudgent. 1. 1 ie 
He is the more bounden and beholden to him. isd 
WatreoLe Otranto iv. 64, 1 am bounden to your charity. 
1854 TuackerRay .Vewcomes xvi, Why need we be bounden 
to others? 

5. esp. tn phr. bownden duly. 
discipline, obedience. 

(A curious corruption ound and duty is occasionally found.) 

1530 Patscr. 7p. Ped. 5 My most bounden duetie to obey. 
isso Sk. Cour. Prayer, Coun. Serv., Ve beseche the to 
accept this our bounden duty and seruice. 1§63 SuuTE 
Archit. Aijb, Laccording to my bound and duety shall pray 
to God for your long life and prosperous Raygne. 1701 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3751/5 Our bounden Duty..to Your Majesty. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Janch. Strike iv. 45 It was lus 
bounden duty to accept the office. 1844 5. Maittanp Dark 
Ages Introd. 10 Many more had.. departed from their 
bounden discipline. 

+ Bounden, 2., corruptly for Bounp /Z/. a.! 2. 

1821 Joanna Baituie Jet. Leg. Coluin. xxix, Were bounden 
for their course. 

+ Boundenly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] According to bounden duty. 

1583 tr. Ochin's Serm. Ep. Ded. (L.) Your ladishippes 
daughter, most boundenly obedient. 

Bounder (bau'ndas), 54. Also 6 bowndor, 7 
boundier. [f. Bounp v1 +-ER!: but see sense 4.] 

TI. 1. One who sets or marks out bounds or 
limits. //7, and fig. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 73 A Bounder, ferninator. 1610 
Hottanc Camden's Brit.1. 745 Umpiers and Bounders be- 
tween diuerse Shires. a 1619 FotHerby A theo. 1. vii. § 6 
(1622) 274 The Bounder of all these, is onely God himselfe : 
who. .is the Bounder of all things. ; 

+ 2. One who occupies a distrtct bounding an- 
other, a borderer. Odés. 

1542 Upaut Erasm. Apophth. 105b, The bordreers or 
bounders inhabityng round about any place are called in 
greke Audextvoves. 

+3. One who occupies a ‘bound’ or tract of 
tin-ore ground. See Bounp sé.) 3c. ? Oés. 

1702 Lond. Gaz, No. 3773/1 The humble Address of the 
Landlords, Bounders, Adventurers, and Miners, within the 
County of Cornwal. 1708 /éid. No. 4458/z ‘The Owners, 
Bounders, Adventurers..concerned in Tin. .at Truroe. 

II. 4. A limit, a boundary ; a landmark: prob. 
a corruption of BounpuBe [cf. border], taken as 
bounder ‘that which bounds’. arch. or dial. 

tsos H77ll in Ripon Ch, Acts 304 The howse.. and the 
bowndor therof. 1564 Grinpat Fun. Serm. Wks. (1843) 27 
They .. only builded it for a bounder and for a testimony. 
1598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. (1603) 293 The Postes there placed 
as a Bounder. 1619 J. Kinc Serm.14 Mine old age,—for 
that is the bounder of nature. 1622-62 Heyuin Cosimoer. 
n. (1682) 135 The River Ob, the East Bounder of Russia. 
1635 Bratuwait Arcad, Pr. 139 From the flowry boundiers 
of his Empire. 1839 Stonenouse 4 xholme 64 The inquisi- 
tion of ‘ the bounder’ of Hatfield Chase, taken in 1607. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., Bonnders, landmarks or boundaries, fences. 

5. Aurrb. and Comb., as bounder-mark, -slone. 

1666 Peramb, Dandy in Atkinson Provinc. Danby (1863) 
The exact distance between each bounder mark and other. 
1634 WITHER Emdlemes 161 The bounder-stones held sacred 
heretofore. 1672-5 Comaer Comp. Temple (1702) 567 To 
seize on his Neighbour's Field, or remove his Bounder- 
stone. 1863 ATKINSON Province. Danby, Bounder-stoups, 
upright stones. .serving to mark limits or boundaries, 

+ Bou'nder, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To bound. 

1636 N. Riding Rec. IV. 51 A place boundering on Holtby. 
1797 Bewicx Brit, Birds 1. 292 The chin and upper part of 
the neck are yellow, boundered by a black line. 

+ Bou‘nderer. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -ER1.]= 
BounDER s/, 1. 

1610 Houtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 156 {f any man would.. 
accuse nie as a false bounderer and surveior. 

+ Boundify, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Bounp 56.1 
+-FY.] /rans. To set bounds to; to confine. 

1598 Sytvester Pu Bartas i. iii. t. (1641) 145/1 Untill this 
Day.. Within straight lists thou hast been boundifi'd. 

+ Bounding, v4/. 56.1 Obs. [f. Bouxn v.!] 

1. The action of forming or marking a limit of, 
or setting up a boundary to. Also wtth ow? 

1543 Act 35 Hien. VILE, xvii. §7 The..meting and bound- 
ing of the said fourth Part of the said Woods. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 136 When a Myne ts found..the first discouerer 
..at the foure corners of his limited proportion, diggeth vp 
three Turfes, and the like tif he list) on the sides, which they 
terme Bounding. 1614 Raveicu Ast. Workd u. 272 In 
bounding out their proper lands. 

2. Abuttal, marching ; boundary. 

1552 Hutort, Bowndynge or buttynge of thre fieldes ioyn- 
ynge together. 1703 De For Orig. Power People in Misc. 
159 Buttings and Boundings of Land. 1750 G. Hecues 
Barbados 6 The buttings and boundings of several tene- 
ments near this bay. 


So occas. also 


* 


BOUNTEOUS. 


3. fig. A limiting, confining, or restricting. 

1608 Hirron Mf ks. 1.Q 99 Neither isit .any straightniug 
or bounding of Gods Spirit. 1658 in Burton Diary (1828 
{I1. 316 This is a bounding of our power. c 

Bounding (baundin , z4/. sb.2 [f. Bounp 2.7] 
A lcaping or springing, esp. tn an elastic way. 

1617 Marknam Cazutd, u. 199 It fortifies a horse exceed: 
ingly in his houndings and hie salts. 1712 Anpison Sfect. 
No. 321 ? 6 His (Satan's) bounding over the Walls of Para- 
dise. ae Fatconer Dict. Marine! 1789 Ggiv, The bound. 
ing of a flat stone thrown horizontally into the water. 1841 
Macactay Comic Dram. Restor., Rss (1854) UL. 569/2 Amidst 
the bounding of champagne corks. 

Bounding (buundin, ffl. a.) [f. Bounp v.! 
+-InG*%.] ‘That bounds, or forms a boundary to. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1119 A gentle flood .. the bounding 
banks o'erflows. 1789 Buuns Banks of Frith in, Where 
bounding hawthorns gaily bloom. 1850 [exsyson fa A/et. 
xvii, Thro’ circles of the bounding sky. 1881 Maxwett £lectr, 
% Alagn, 1. 17 The region has one boundiug surface. 

+b. With ov: Bordering on, Ods. 

1597 Warner Alb. Ene., Aineidos 317 A part of Thrace 
called Cressa, bounding on Mygdonia. 1600 [lottanp Livy 
XXYIL xxx. 691 ¢, A citie.. bounding upon the Ocean. 

Bounding ‘bau:ndin,, pp/. a. [f. Bounp v7.2 + 
-ING ¥.] That bounds, leaps, or springs. Also fig. 

a 1667 Cowtey Greatness Wks. 1710 [1]. 746 Vlaying at 
Nuts and Bounding Stones, with little Syrian and Moorish 
Boys. a1joo Duybe~ Cey.r & Alcyone, Fables 363 Then 
o'er the bounding Billows shall we fly. 1783 Cowper Zask 
vi. 327 The bounding fawn, that darts across the glade. 
1837 Marryat Dog. Iiend xxiv, With what a bounding 
heart did {he} step into the boat! 1884 Daily Vews 1 Apr 
5/1 The days of a bounding revenue have not come back. 

Ilence Boundingly adv, 

1838 Monthly Mag. 524 Away the bark boundingly goe>. 

Boundless (bau ndlés), a. [f. Bounp sé.1+ 
-LESs.] Without bounds or liinits ; illimitable ; 
unboundcd, unltmited. 

1592 No-body & Somne-b. (1878) 288 He.. Fills all the bound- 
less country with applause. rs92 Suaks. Row. §& Ful. u. ii. 
133 My bounty is as boundlesse as the Sea. @ 1625 FLETCHER 
Mad Lover ww. i. 16 She is a Princes and by that rule bound- 
les. 1750 Jouxson Kambl. No. 55 76 With a boundless pro- 
fusion of compliments. a1796 Burns Farew. Eliza, Bound. 
less oceans roaring wide. 1848 Macactay //ist, Eng. I. 
450 A boundless conimand of the rhetoric in which the 
vulgar express hatred and contempt. «1859 — téd. V. 562 
The Revolution opened to the Churchills a.. boundless 
prospect of gain. 

Hence Boun:dlessly a?/v., and Bou'ndlessness. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 22 God..is boundlesly far 
and wide of me. 1823 Brrox Age of Bronze xiv, Blood and 
treasure boundlessly were spilt. 

a 1619 Damier Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 107 Their bound. 


lessnes came to be brought within sonie limits, 1682 Nor- 
nis /Hrerocles 99 The boundlessness of desire. 1854 J. 


Assott Napoleon (1855) I. xxiv. 374 She alsoknew the bound- 
lessness of his ambition. ; 

Bowndly, a. rare—'. Subject to bounds, 
finite: the opposite of dozndless. Or % Bounden. 

1817 Keats Sleep & Poetry 209 O ye..Whose congregated 
majesty so fills My boundly reverence, that I cannot trace 
Your hallow’d nanies in this unholy place. 

Bou‘ndness. ([f. Bounp fa. ple. of Bixp.] 
The condition of being bound or under obligation. 

a 1866 J. Grote E.ram. Util. Philos. viii. 144 This bound- 
ness of us to duty. 

+ Bou'ndsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bounn sé.! 
+-somz.] Held wtthin bounds, finite. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selz. 15 The analogy that is 
between us, and other timesonie and boundsome beings. 

+ Bou‘ndure. O¢s. [f. Bounp sé. +-uRE. Cf. 
closure, seizure.) A bounding or limiting, limit- 
ation; limit or bound. Cf. BouNDER sé. 4. 

1654 Ear. Moxm. tr. Bentrvoglio 438 Large boundeur> 
were restored to the Towns of Ibreda etc. 1655 60 STANLEY 
fist, Philos. (1701) 378'1 Vhe boundure of that which is 
limited. 1634 Sir “T. Hersert Trav. 254 The boundure 
of Alexander's march into India being in the tract obscure. 

Boune, obs. f. Boon, and Bounp a. prepared. 

Boung, Boungle, obs. ff. Bune, BUNGLE. 

[Bouning (Matz. error for douuing = Bowine. 

cx400 Afol. Lollarids 62 Al bouuing doune. } 

Bounny, var. of Bunny, Ods., a swelling. 

Bounteous (bau'nt/as), a. Forms; 4-5 bon- 
tyvous, bountyveus, bountevous e, -euous.e, 
5 bontyvese, bonteuous, bountyuous, super’. 
bounteest, 6 bountuous, s- bounteous. {ME. 
bonlyvous, bountetous, {. OF. Lontif, bontive bene- 
volent, full of goodness (f. don/é goodness ; see 
Bounty) + -ots. Afterwards altered so as to 
ie? {. dbounié, Bounty + -ous.] 

. Of persons or agents: Full of goodness; in 
modem use, always: Full of goodness to others, 
beneficent ; generously liberal, munificent. 

¢4374 Cuaucer Jroydus 1.883 Ne y neuere saw a more 
bounteuouse Of her astate. 1413 Lypc. /'3ler. Sovele y. xiv. 
79 We thanken the... Of thy full bounteous benyuolence. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dietes 22 Be bonteuous to alle 
thous that seke sciences. 1526 /iler. Perf. W.de W. 1531 
19b, His bountnous liberalite and mercy. 1605 SHAK» 
Mach. ut. i. 98 Euery one According 10 the gift which 
bounteous Nature [lath in him clos'd. 1606 — Ant. & C7. 
iv. bh. ro Lets to night Be bounteous at our Meale. 1681 
Dryvenx Ads. 4 .tchit. 872 Colleges on bounteous Kings 
depend. 1732 Pore for. Sat. u. ii. 60 Oy!, tho’ it stink, 
they drop by drop impart, But sowse the cabbage with 9 
bounteous heart. 1738 Westey fly 27 ‘Come Holy Spirit, 


BOUNTEOUSLY. 


‘lhou bounteous Source of all our Store. 
Catuilus \xiv, 22 Born in bounteous ages. 
+b. Of prowess; Valiant: see Bounty 1 b. Obs. 
«21440 Sir Degrev. 311 The knyghtus..in batelle so 
“ountyveus. ¢ 31485 Digdy .Wyst. (1882) 11. 952 The boun- 
teest, and the boldest onder baner bryth. 

2. Of things: Proceeding from bounty; gene- 
rotisly or freely bestowed, ‘liberal’, plentiful, ample 
in’size or amount, abundant. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apophth. 341a, To bee honoured with 
moste high & bounteous rewardes. 1697 Drypen 177g. 
Georg. 1. 248 The promis’d Blessing of a Bounteous Crop. 
1751 JoHNSON Kamébl, No, 181 » 4 The consequences which 
such a bounteous allotment [in a lottery) would have pro- 
duced. 1790 Cowper //iad 1. 29 To accept the bounteous 
price. 1842 TENNyson Gardeuer’s D. 138 The bounteous 
wave of sucha breast As never pencil drew. 1878 Morey 
Diderot \\. 68 The land where production has been so 
noble, so bounteous, so superb. . 

Bownteously, av. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] In 
a bounteous manner; with generous liberality ; 
munificently ; freely, plentifully, largely, amply. 

1531 Etyor Goz. 1. xx, Ye may... bounteousely rewarde 
me. 1590 SPENSER J/uiopot. 151 Feeding vpon their plea- 
sures bounteouslie. 1601 Suaxs. 7zved. NV. 1. il. 52, } prethee 
‘and Ile pay thee bounteously) Conceale me what I am. 
a1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Siblioth. Edinb, Lectori Wks. 
(1711) 222 Great spirits..learn to forget what they boun- 
teously bestow. a@ 1843 SoutHEy /uscript. xxxv. Wks. HI]. 
153 Never had benignant nature shower’d More bounteously 
..Her choicest gifts. 1860 TynpaLL Glac. 184 The glorious 
light..was poured bounteously over crags, and snows. 

Bou‘nteousness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being bounteous or liberal ; liberality, 
munificence. 

c 1440 Pronp. Parv. 46 Bontyvasnesse [1499 bountyuous- 
nesse] munisicentia, liberalitas. c1485 Digby Myst, (1882) 
uu. 209 Heyll, prynse of bovntyows-nesse! 1571 GoLDING 
Calvin on Ps. \xviii. 11 A signe of hys bounteouseness in 
watering the land with seasonable rayne. 1655 H. VAUGHAN 
Silex Scint. 151 Poor herbs drink and praise thy bounteous- 
ness. 1852 Miss YonGE Cameos (1877) HI}. xv. 126 Warwick 
occupied the chief place in the eyes of the nation, from his 
exceeding bounteousness to the poor. 

Bounteth, -ith (be-ntép). orth. dial. [app. 
a. OF. bontel, buntet (buntep), the earlier (11- 
12th c.) form of bonté, whence Bounty (cf. poor- 
vith, dainteth, faith). But the word is known 
only since the 15th ¢c. (in later times only in 
Scotch), so that its historical connexion with the 
OF. word is not illustrated.] 

A gift of bounty; gratuity, reward; a gift stipu- 
lated forin additiontomoney wages. Cf. Bounty 4b. 

©1440 Vork Myst. xv. 118 For } haue herde declared .. 
That bountith aftir rewarde. 1§53 Doucras 2xe?s x11. vi. 
127 This is the bounteth [v.» bontay] thay sal bere away. 
1724 Ramsay Jea-t. Wisc.(1733) 11.194 Saw ye Jenny Net- 
tles.. Her fee and bountith in her lap. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
xxiv, Upon my wage, board-wage, fee, and bountith. 31834 
H. Miter Scenes & Leg. xi, (1357) 168 He will not away 
from us without his bountith. 

Bountied ‘bau ntid), #7. a. [f. Bounty + -EpD.] 
Supported or assisted by bounties. 

1788 T. JEFFERSON IVrit. (1859) 11. 524 The eighty-five 
ships. .bountied as the English are, will require a sacrifice 
of twelve hundred and eighty-five thousand livres a year. 

Bountiful (bauw'ntifiil), 2. [f. Bounry +-Fu.] 
1. Of persons: Full of, or abounding in, bounty ; 
graciously liberal, generous. Lady Bouniliful, a 
character in Farquhar’s Seazex’ Stralagem (1707): 
since used for the great (or beneficent) lady in a 
neighbourhood. 

1508 Fisner /i*ks. (1876) 172 Thy mercy is .. so grete and 
bountefull to wretched synners. a@1577 Sir T. Smitu 
Commu, Eng.\(1609) 27 Higher stomacke, and bountifuller 
liberality than others. 1596 SuHaks. 1 Hex. /V, m. i, 168 
A worthy gentleman ..as bountifull as Mynes of India. 
1771 Funius Lett. \vi. 294 How much easier it is to be 
generous than just, and..men are sometimes bountiful who 
are not honest. 1815 Scotr Pauls Lett. (1839) 11 Those 
facts .. affect you as a Lady Bountiful. 1830 MacauLay 
Southey's Collog., Ess. (1854) 1. 109/t He [the magistrate] 
ought to be..a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a Paul Pry 
in every house. 1857 BuckLe Crv7lis. ni. 142 The richest 
countries were those in which nature was most bountiful. 

2. Of things: Characterized by bounty, abund- 
antly yielding ; also, ample, abundant, plenteous. 

1538 StarKEY /:xgland 77 Our mother the ground ys so 
rientuous and bountyful. 1601 Suaks. 427s Well. ii. 15 
That's a bountifull answere that fits all questions. 186¢e 
‘T¥NDALL 1. § is 207 «A bountiful fire of pine logs was made. 
1885 JManch. fram. 26 Jan. 5 3 Soil so bountiful that one 
day's labour is sufficient to procure three days’ living. 

Bountifully (baw ntifilli, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a bountiful manner; with generous liberality, 
munificently, plentifully, amply. 

1580 Hottypann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Largement, largely 
bountifullie, liherally, abundantly. 1593 Peer A’. Edw, is 
And in my hall shall bountifully feed. 1611 Bisi.r 2 Con 
ix. 6 lfc which soweth bountifully, shall reape bountifully. 
1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6373/2 Vo provide so bountifully for 
Instructing them. 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. iii, The fruits 
of the earth, so bountifully bestowed. 


Bountifulness (bawntifiilnés. [f. pree. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being botntiful ; generons 
‘iberality, botinteousness. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A,1. xxi 66 The whiche for ex- 
umple of hys bountefulnes we soo often remembre. 1558 

t1 feliz. iv $2) The Queen..of her abundant Grace and 
Lountifulness, is pleased, etc. 1862 F. Warn //indu Philos. 


1871 R. Ex.is 
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Syst. 117 To give praise for the love and bountifulness of 
our merciful Father. ; ; 

+ Bouw'ntihead. Obs. (exc. as an archaism). 
[f. Bounty +-HEAD.] Bounteousness. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q.11. x. 2 How shall fraile pen. .Conceive 
such soveraine glory and great bountyhed! 162 Ains- 
worTtH Axnot, Ps, cxxxvi, 1 The mercy or bountihed which 
hee receiveth. [1864 Temple Bar Dec. 43 The glorious 
dead Who have left us their grace and their bountihead.] 

+ Bountines, bountenes. 0és. rare. Bounte- 
ousness. [But the standing of the word is insecure: 
the first instance may be éozseleues; the second 


may be an error of the press.} 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, xix. Pream., The goodnes bounte- 
nes liberalitie favour. .byhis Highnes shewed. 1650 HANMER 
Eccl. Hist. 176 Bountiness [1st ed. 177 bountifulnes). 

Bounting, obs. form of Bunrtne. 

Bountree (Sc. bentr7). [? A variant of Bour- 
TREE; or a distinct word = bowusnd-tree, f. BoUND sé. 
from being planted te mark boundaries.]} 

Common name in Scotland of the Elder-tree. 
Also adirzb., as in bountree gun. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. Aug. (Jam.) Bountry-guns are formed 
of the elder tree, the soft pith being taken out. 1848 Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club 11. vi. 265 The Ash and the Bountree 
were also observed. 

Bounty (baunti). Forms: 4 bunte, bwnute, 
4-6 bonte, bounte, bountee, 5 bount, bownte, 
5-6 bontie, 6 Sc. bontay, 6-7 bountie, -ye, 6- 
bounty. [a. OF. bonlet:—L. bonitat-em goodness.] 

+1. Of persons: Goodness in general, worth, 
virtue; in A/, virtnes, excellences; also excellent 
condition, high estate. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 10086 Pis leuedi lele, pat buntes in hir 
bar sa fele. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 48 Neuir..man sa hard 
sted as wes he, That eftirwart com to sic bounte. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Clerkes T. 359 Publissched was the bounte of hir 
name..in manyaregioun. c1440 Partonope 4525 Bount, 
mercy, and eke mekenesse. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 238 
Thcu knowest what I haue doon for the bounte that is in 
the. 1513 Dovucras ners xin. ii. 152 The gret Enee 
Quhilk in excelland vertu and bonte Excedyt all the rema- 
nent a far way. 1623 Drumm. or Hawtn. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (1711) 127 He is only the true and essential Bounty, 
so is He the only essential and true Beauty. 

+b. Warlike prowess, valour; rarely, a deed 
of valour. Ods. 

€ 1330 Amis & Amul. 5 Twoo barons of grete bounte. 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1. 132 He thocht..To do ane owtrageouss 
bounte. a1400 AJorte Arth.(Roxb.) 5 Off alle pe world the 
beste knight Off biaute and of bounte. ¢1430 Syx Gener. 
9828 His bountie fel fast to ground. 1485 Caxton Paris & 
’, 22 What honour is comen to me by hys prowesse and by 
his bounte. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arthur 243 For he is the 
chefe floure of bounte in all maner of chyvalry. 

+ 2. Of things: Good quality or property, worth, 
excellence, virtue. Ods. 

¢1300 Beket 1031 Gold ne passeth no3t in Bounte so 
moche Leode. ¢1314 Guy H’arw.(A.) 825 He schal bring 
to be turment pat day ..a stede of gret bounte. c1450 
Loneticu Grail xlvii. 21 Kamalot..was of sweche bownte 
that alle kinges weren crowned phere sekerle. 1525 Lop. 
Berners Foiss. 1}. Pref., The bountie of the same crony- 
cles, in whom are conteygned the warres of these parties. . 
encorageth me. 1531 E.yot Gov. u. vii. (1557) 104 Norysh- 
yng meates and drynkes in a sycke body doe lose their 
bountee. 1592 WyRLEY Arimoric 152 By his coursers boun- 
tie sir Hue Chatelon Was savd. 

+3. Kindness, beneficence; an act of kindness, 
a good turn (sometimes ¢vonical). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 12501/2 Quar-for .. Yo bis dedman pat 
hight als pou, Ne dos pou grace o bunte nan? 1330 R. 
Brunné Chron, 266 For Edward gode dede Pe Baliol did him 
medea wikked bounte. 71386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. P 451 Agayn 
wikked dede of his enemy, he shal doon hym bountee. 
¢1480 Alerliz xii. 181 And she hym asked what bounte it 
was that she hadde hym don. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
160/2 He remembryd euy] the bountee that he did to hym. 
31651 Proc. Parliament No. 92. 1407 Christ came the neer- 
est to him [Peter] in a miraculous bounty. 

4. Goodness shown in giving, gracious liberality, 
munificence : usually attributed to God, or to the 
great and wealthy, who have it in their power to 
give largely and liberally. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9531 To quam ilkan he gaf sum-thing 
Of his might and of his bounte. @ 1450 At. de la Tour 
(1868) 137 For her bounte and goodnesse, God hath shewed 
mani miracles for her. 1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apophth. 215a, 
Bountie and largesse is befallyng for kynges. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 40 The honourable bountye of a noble 
minde. 1611 Dekker Roar. Girle Wks. 1873 II}. 141 When 
bounty spreades the table, faith t’were sinne (at going of)if 
thankes should not stepin. 1750 Jonnson Raw6l. No. 1774 
T.very other satisfaction which the bounty of Providence 
has scattered over life. 1839 THtrtwatt Greece VII. 207 
‘The royal liberality of his nature, which delighted in acts of 
bounty. 1856 Froune //ist. Exg. (1858) 1. iv. 302 Many of 
these people. . were dependent on his bounty. 

b. An act of generosity, a thing generously be- 
stowed ; a boon, gift, gratuity. 

c1250 O. £. Misc. 36 For pise griate bunte bet ure lord 
yefp. 1377 Lane. ?. PZ. B. x1v. 150 Men doth hym other 
bounte, 3yueth hym a cote aboue his couenaunte. 1513 
Douctas Fenets vin. Prol. 140 Sum [langis] for thar bonty or 
bone. 1602 Return fr. Parnass.u.i. (Arb )21t Hereis..foure 
pence your due, and eight pence my bounty. 1679-88 Secr 
Serv. AL. Chas. 11 & Fas. /1. (1851) 68 To Coll! Morrice 
Kingwell, bounty £100 0 0. 1725 De For Voy. Round 
World (1840) 103, I gave a largess or bounty of five dollars 
aman, 1878 Moriry Diderot 1. 28) The Empress added 
a handsome bounty to the bargain. 
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5. esp. A gift bestowed by the sovereign per- 
sonally, or by the state, 

1708 Royal Proc. in Lond. Gaz, No. 4504/1 All such Sea- 
men..shall Receive as our free Gift and Royal Bounty, the 
respective Rewards and Allowances following. 

a. Queen Anne’s Bounly: seé quots. 

1704 Off. Notice in Lond. Gaz. No. 4077/4 The Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the 
Maintenance of the Poor Clergy. 1707 Jézd. No. 4323/3 A 
General Court of..the Bounty of Queen Anne. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Comm. 1. 286 To this end she granted her royal 
charter. .whereby all the revenue of first-fruits and tenths 
is vested in trustees for ever, to form a perpetual fund for 
the augmentation of poor livings. This is usually called 
queen Anne’s bounty. | 

b. A gratuity given to recruits on joining the 
arnly or navy; also as a reward to soldiers. 

1702 Royal Procl.in Lond. Gaz, No. 3821/2 Such who shall 
Desert any of Our Ships of War, in Order to obtain Our 
intended Bounty. 1801 Biroomrietp Rural T. (1802) 52 
Employment fail’d, and poverty was come; The Bount 
tempted me. 1833 Marryat P. Szple (1863) 119 On his 
arrival at Gibraltar, he had been offered and fad received 
the bounty. 1873 Act 36 §& 37 Vet. Ixxvii. §8 Out of any 
bounty or pay receivable by him. 

e. A sum of money paid to merchants or mann- 
facturers for the encouragement of some particular 


branch of industry. 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 150 Whatever shal! be paid 
the Northern Colonies as a Bounty at first, to enter heartily 
and chearfully upon the doing of this. 1776 Apam SmiTH 
Hi”, N. 1.1. xi. 207 In 1688 was granted the Parliamentary 
bounty upon the exportation of corn. /dzd, TI. 1v. v. 99 
Bounties are sometimes called premiums. 1827 BaBinGTON 
in Parl. Deb. 762 The evils .. arising from creating manu- 
factures by means of a bounty from Government. 1852 
M'Cuttocu Dict. Comm. 1255 The existing bounties (draw- 
backs) on refined British colonial sugar are specified in the 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 97. : 

d. transf. and fig. A premium or reward. 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 62 Scholarships .. are 
become a bounty upon a privileged species of education. 
1886 Morey Crit. A/isc. 1 110 The grandson of William 
Penn proclaimed a bounty of fifty dollars for the scalp of a 
female Indian, and three times as much for a male. 

6. Attrib. and Conzb., as bounty-money ; bounty- 
broker (see quot.) ; bounty-fed, supported and 
encouraged by bounties; bounty-jumper, U.S. 
(see quot.) ; bountyless, witnout bounty. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 9 Aug., A *bounty-broker issimply 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charles-street, 
Westminster, call a ‘bringer’. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 781/1 
A countervailing duty upon *bounty-fed sugar. 1875 Hic- 
cinson Hist. U. S. 306 Bringing into the service many 
‘*bounty-jumpers’..who enlisted merely for money, and 
soon deserted to enlist again. 1864 Dazly Tel. 9Sept., His 
conscripts, *bountyless as they may be, will have to be paid. 
1692 LuttreLt Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 524 Letters from Torbay 
say that they were distributing the *bounty money. 1863 
Cornh, Mag. Mar. 443 The kit is no longer to be paid for 
out of the bount y-money. 

Bountyng, obs. form of BUNTING. 

+ Boup, v. Ods. rare. To bump. 

1715 BaGrorp Let. in Leland’s Coll. 1. Pref. 76 If he re- 
fused to do this [to salute the post] they [the Billingsgate 
porters] forthwith lay’d hold of him, and by main force 
boup’d his a— against the post. 

Bouquet (bzké', bake). Also boquet. [a. 
Fr. bouguet orig. ‘little wood’ cognate with Pr. 
bosquet, It boschettodim.of boscowood. cf. BusKET.] 


1. A bunch of flowers, a nosegay ; also jig. 

1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le?t, }.xxxii.111 A large 
bouguet of jewels, made like natural flowers. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Fourn. (1778) 11.144 He had wrapt [paper] round the 
stalks of a douguet to keep it together. 1785 T. Warton 
Notes oz Milton (L.) May-buskets; if busket be not there 
the French eng zet, now become English. 1791 BurkE Corr. 
(1844) IE. 278 The flowers, . ] .. had seen .. tied up in one 
bouguet. ax845 Hoop Sxifing a Birthd. x, No flowery 
garlands—no bouquet. 1880 O. W. Hotmes in Serzbzer's 
Mag. XX1. 157 Pm a florist in verse and what qwoxld 
people say If I came to a banquet without my bouquet ? 
{Cf. Fr. sense, ‘petite piece de vers pour une féte’.] 

2. The perfume exhaled from wine. 

1846 French Dom. Cookery 320 Negligence in the filling 
of the casks. .will destroy the bouquet. ¢ 1865 in Circ. Sc. 
1. 353/1 The perfume, or ‘ bouquet,’ is something different 
from the odour of wine. 1873 Lytton A. Chilling ly w. vii, 
Lifting his glass to his lips, [he} voluptuously inhaled its 
bouquet. 1876 BartHoLow J/at, Aled. (1879) 350 Bouquet 
is that quality of wine which salutes the nose. 

3. ¢ransf. a. A bunch of flavouring herbs. b. 
A large flight of rockets, as the close of a firework 
display. c¢. The flight of a multitude of pheasants 
breaking covert from the central point at which 


the beaters meet ; this central spot itself. 

1846 French Dom. Cookery 41 A garnished bouquet is when 
thyme, fennel, and bay are added to the parsley and onions. 
1875‘ STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1.1. vil. § 4. 104 The shooters 
are now collected to the spot to which all the beaters con- 
gregate, termed the bouquet. 1879 7émes 2 June, The 
great bouquet of rockets being particularly fine. 

Bouqueted (bukzid), a. rare. [f. Bovquer 
+-EnD*.] Furnished with a bouquet or bouquets. 

1860 A// J’, Round No 52.34 The. .lorgnetted. .bouqueted 
. perfumed. .throng. 

|| Bouquetin (bzketeir, bakétin). [F. bo0- 
guetin, app. for bouc-estain, ad. Pr, 15th c. bocstagn, 
Ger. stetz-bock.] An animal of the Goat tribe, 
inhabiting Switzerland; the ibex, or steinbock. 

1783 W. F, Martyn Geog. A/ag. 11. 312 The .. animals .. 


BOURAGE. 


peculiar to this country [Switzerland] are the bouquetin and 
the chamois. 1824 CAMPBELL Yheodric 9 eights browsed 
by the bounding bouquetin. 1882 Cornh. Alag. Jan. 56 
I'm off to the Pyrenees to shoot bears and bouquetins. — 

Bouquinist (be kintst). fa. Fr. douguiniste, 
f. dougutn an old book.] A dealer in second hand 
books of little value. 

1840 New Month. Mag. LX. 493 The students, besides, 
are the property of the dongninists (we want the term in our 
language). 

Bour, obs. f. Boor and Bower. 

+ Bowrage. Obs. rare. Also bowrage. [app. 
an erroneous form for Fr. d0urg.] Bourage of Saint 
Peter: The suburb of Rome ealled the Korgo, eon- 
tainting St. Peter's, the Vatican, ete. 

1523 Lp, Berners Frorss, 1. cccxxvi. 510 The romayns.. 
came into the bowrage of saynt Peter. /éédf. cccxlvi. 549 
They. . conquered the bourage of saynt Peter. 

Bourage, bourrage, obs. ff. BoracE. 

Bourbon (berbpn), 36. [f. Bourbon [Archam- 
bautt, a town in the department of l’Allier, France.] 

1. A member of the family which long held the 
thrones of Franee and Naples, and still holds that 


of Spain: also fig. as in quot. 1873, and aéffrtd. 

1768 STERNE Seat. Yonrn, (1775) 1. 5 No—said I—the 
Bourbon is by no means acruel race. 1873 Tristram Moab 
xiv. 254 Muleteers are certainly typical Bourbons, ‘They 
learn nothing and they forget nothing. 

2. transf. In U.S. polities; A nickname for ‘a 
Demoerat behind the age and unteachable ’. 

1884 Boston (Muss.) Frni. 29 Nov. 2/4 The Herald wants 
the Bourbons, ‘the men who still swear by Andrew Jackson’, 
sent to the rear. /dé/. 20 Sept., That chief of Bourbon 
organs, the Charleston (S.C.) News. — 

. The former name of the tsland now called 
Réunion, in the Indtan Ocean, so named in 1642 
in honour of the French royal famtly ; whence 
Bourbon Palm, a common name of the genus 
Latania, found tn Réunion and Mauritius. 

Hence [from sense 1] Bourbo'nian, Bourbo'nic 
adjs., of or pertaining to the Bourbons; Bour- 
boniza‘tion, reductton under Bourbon predomin- 
ance; Bourbonism, adheston to the Bourbon 
dynasty, or to the Bourbon party in U.S. politics ; 
Bou rbonist, a supporter of the Bourbon dynasty. 

1651 HoweExt Venice 177* This present Pope Innocent the 
tenth is as much an Austrian as the other was a Bourbonian. 
1728 MorGan Hist. Algters 11. iv. 271 The Burbonian and 
Austrian Factions. 1883 L, Ficurrota Pol. Cond. Spain 
ip Fortn. Rev., The first Bourbonic branch. 1886 SEELEY 
in Academy 6 Feb., The bourbonisation of the Continent. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) Fr2é. 18 Sept., The spirit of pro-slavery 
Bourbonism, 1820 Edin, Rev, XXX1V. 3 Our travellers.. 
occasionally take part with.. Bourbonists. 1862 Standard 
13 Dec., The Bourbonists.. carried a white banner with a 
fleur de lys. 
+Bourd, 5. Obs. Forms: 4-5 burde, 4-7 bord(e, 
bourd(e, 5 bouerd, 5-6 bowrd(e, 5-7 boord(e, 
7 boward. [ME. dourde, a. OF. bourde, Pr. 
borda ‘lte, cheating, deception’, of unknown origin. 

Diez’s proposed identification of OF, donrde with behort 
‘tournament, tilting’, is discarded ; for ‘ donrde goes back to 
a date before the contraction of dchourt to dourt could have 
taken place, and originally there was no connexion of sense’ 
(P. Meyer. At a later time dehonrder was contracted to 
bchonrder, bourder, and thus brought into confusion with this 
word and its verb dourder: see Bourn vz.) 

An idle tale, a jest, a joke; jesting, raillery, 
joking, merriment, fun; a mcrry tale. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. nt, 1212 Al la3ande pe lady lanced po 
bourdez. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1V. 143 He 
wolde torne hit to bourde and law3hynge. 1430 lee 
Chron, Troy 1. xvi, All his speche ful of bouerdes was. 
¢ 1430 — Men. Poems 57 To be forsworn they hold it but a 
bord. @1450 Avt.de la Tour(1868)111 The kinggesdoughter 
.. called hym in bourde her sone. c¢ 1520 Aung 4 Barker 
110 in Hazl. £. P. 2.9 Owr kyng lowhe, and had god bord. 
1548 Cranmer Catcch. 25 b, 1 spake not these wourdes in 
ernest but in borde. 1593 Drayton &c/og, vit. 208 For all 
thy Jests, and allthy merrie Bourds. 1606 HoLLanp Sueton, 
63 Either in earnest or boord (vel serio vet joco). 

b. In a bad sense: Mockery, bantering. (Prob- 
ably the earlter sense, as tn French.) 

1320-30 Lai fe Freine 9 Bourdesand ribaudy, 1340 A yend, 
56 Panne byep pe burdes and be trufles uor entremes. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Bvjb, Al was taken for a bourd and 
a mocquerye. axg4x Wyatt in TJotted’s Afisc. (Arb.) 5r 
Nought moueth you my dedly mone, But stil you turne it 
into bordes. 1602 FucBeckeE 1st Pt. Paradl. 71 Wfa man.. 
should strike an other or vse broad boward against him. 

ec. Play, game. 

1362 Lanai. 7. Pd. A. x. 197. 


or game, jeu. 
+Bourd, v.1 Ofs. [a. OF. bourder, f. bourde: 


see prec.] 

1. ¢uztr. To say things tn jest or mockery ; to jest, 
joke ; to make fun, make game. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 8667 How a bonde man 
bourdede wyp a kny3t. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 383 A 
lord so sweet and debonar, So blith als and soveill bowrdand. 
1450 Ant. de da Tour (1868) 40 He herde hem clatre, laughe, 
iangle, and borde of highe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
27 Ye borde and iape with me, for what I seche I fynde 
not. @135s5 Braprorp JVks. 38 We shall feel it is no 
bourding with him. «a 1600 in Kelly Se. /’row. (1721) 56 
(Jam.) Bourd not wi’ bawtie (lest he bite you). ¢ 1674 Ray 
N.C. iWds. s.v., Bourd neither with me nor with my 
honour, Prov, Scot. 

Vou. I. 


1530 PatscR. 199/2 Bourde 
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assembly 59 It is not safe to bourd with God, Conscience 
and Death. a@17§8 Ramsay /’ocms (1800) Il. 175 (Jam.) 
Never gi’e Encouragement or bourd with sic as he. 

b. ‘To play. 

¢1440 /'romp. Prurv, 44 Boordon, or pleyyas dndo, jocor. 
¢ 1450 Mertin 31 Whiche. .passeden thourgh the feild where 
childern were bourdinge, 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. /’ar., 
Mark vi. 42 Kuen when he bourdetl to, or maketh any 
zame or pastyine, 1§59 Mdirr. Mag., Clifford vi, Yo part 
his necke, and with hts head to bourd. c . 

2. trans, ‘To make game of, mock, jest with. 

1s92 G. Llarvey Pierce's Super. 194 No inan could.. bourd 
a wilfull friend wore dryly. 1636 James /ter Lance, 102 In 
a wan fainte palenesse bourding death. 

+ Bourd, v.2 Ods. Also 4-5 borde, 5 bordyn, 
boordon, -de, bouerd, 4 6 bourde. ([f. F. 
border, bourder, contr. from bchorder to fenee, tilt, 
f. dehord, behort tilttng lance, tilting, tourney ; sce 
Diez. Probably confounded with prec.] 

mutr. To joust, tilt; to engage in a sham fight. 

61450 Merdin vi. roo And after mete. .yede the barouns and 
the knyghtes to boorde in a feire pleyn. /déd, ix. 133 After 
mete was the quyntayne reysed, and ther at bourded the 
yonge bachelers, 

Bourdain, -den, obs. ff. BuRDEN v. 

Bourd, bourde, obs. f. Boarb sé. and v. 

Bourdel, obs. vartant of BorDEL. 

+ Bowrder. 0és. Forms: 4 burdoure, bour- 
deoure, bordiour, 4-9 bourdour, 5 bordere, 
-youre, bowrder, 6 bourder, S¢. burdour, 6-7 
boorder, 7 boarder. [ME. dowrd\e)our, a. AFr. 
bourd(e)our, =O¥. bordeor, {. border, bourder to 
Bourb v.1] A jester, a joker, a buffoon ; a moeker. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 204 A knyght a bourdour kyng R. 
hade, ¢1375 ? Barzour St. Ninian 890 His menstrale..pat 
ves gud mane & gud burdoure. ¢1440 Promp, J’arv. 44 
Bordyoure, or pleyare [1499 bordere], jocudator. 1483 Cax- 
ton G, de la Tour Ci, He 1s but a bourdour and 2 deceyuer 
of ladyes. 1552 Hutoet, Bourder or rayler, whiche doth 
counterfayte those whome he mocketh. Dourder, or scoffer. 
1606 J. Davies 2nd Husb. for Overbnrie's Wife (1877) 12 
Yet boord no Buffons that are boorders broad. [1801 StrutT 
Sports & Past. ut ii. 141 Strolling companies, composed of 
minstrels. .bourdours or jesters, and other performers. } 

Bourdes, variant of Bourpis, Obs. 

+ Bow rdful, 2. Os. [f. Bourp sé. +-rut.] 
Full of jesting or sport ; jocose, sportive. Hence 
Bou rdfully adv., tn jest, in mockery. 

1388 Wycuir [Visd. i. 11 marg., Vndurstondun of a dedly 
leesing, not of a bourdeful leesing. a 1400 A//racle-pl. in 
Rel. Ant. V1. 45 Bourdfully takyng Goddis biddynge or 
wordis or werkis is scornyng of him. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 
3952 [Antenor] delited hyin in myrthe, Bourdfull among 
buernes, 1496 Dives & Panp.(W. de Worde) vin. ii. 322/2 
Called in latyn iocosum, that is bourdfull in Englysshe. 

+ Bourding, 2/7. sb. Obs. [f. Bourp v,1+ 
-InG1.] Jesting, joking ; buffoonery ; trifling. 

¢1340Gaw.§ Gr. Ant. 1404 In her bourdyng bay bayben in be 
morn, To fylle be saine forwardez. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. 
xx. 120 That mep..schulden pleie in word bi bourding. 
1566 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1.147 It was bitter bowrd- 
ing to the Cardinall and his courte. @ 1658 J. Durham in 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. \xxxv. 8 Let them beware of 
bourding and dallying with God's mercy. 

+ Bourding, ///. a. Obs. [f Bourn v.1+ 
-IncG 2.} That jests, jokes, mocks, or trifles. So 
Bourdingly adv. 

1552 Hutoet, Bourder or rayler.. beynge of that mocking 
and bourdyng sort. — Bourdingly, or in bourde, zocosv. 

+ Bourdis. O/s. Also burdis, bordis, bour- 
dys, -es, -ise. (ME. durdis, bordis, bourdis, a. 
OF. bordts, burdiz, earlier behordets, bohordis,mod. 
¥, bchourdis shock of lances, tourney, f. OF. ée- 
hurt, behourt lance, of uncertain origin ; sce 
Littré.] Tilting, feneing with lances. 

1303 RK. Brusxne //andd. Syne 4662 Myracles and bourdys 
Or tournamentys of grete prys. c1320 Senyn Sag.(W.) 744 
The leuedi stod .. For to bihelde the burdis. ¢1314 Guy 
Warw, (A.) 167 Al him preysed per y-fere Of bordis and 
turnament, ¢ 1350 Jhill. Palerne 1477 He was atte a 
bourdes per bachilers pleide. ¢ 1450 A/erdin vi. 100 The x 
men. .yede also to se this bourdise. 

+ Bourdise, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec.] 
To joust, tilt. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 740 The knight was lopen on his 
stede, And burdised with the knightes of the lond. 

+ Bourdly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Bourn 56. + 
-LY 2,]  Jestingly, tn jest, frivolously. 

1500 Ort. Voc. in Promp, Parv. 44 Nugaciter, bourdly. 

+Bowrdon!, burdoun. Oés. exe. //ist. 
Forms: 3-6 burdon, 4-5, 9 bordon, -un, 4-6 
burdoun(e, 7 bourdon. f[a. Fr. dourdon ‘ pil- 
grtm’s staff’, Pr. and Sp. dordon, It. dordone, med. 
L. durdén-em, tdenttfied by Du Cange and Diez 
with durzdo mule (the name being transferred 
from the pilgrim’s mule to his staff), Littré sug- 
gests connexion with dowrde ‘ pole used to support 
a grounded ship’, whieh he further refers to de- 
hourt lance ; but here there seems some error.] 

1. A pilgrim’s staff. 

a 1300 A. //or2 1092 Horn took burdon and scrippe. ¢1320 
Syr Beves 2063 Beues. .gaf hin is hors. . For is bordon and 
is sklauin. 3362 Lance ?. 7. A. vi. 8 He bar a bordun 
[1377 burdoun, 1393 bordon], I-bounde wip a brod lyste, 
1413 Lypu. Iylfgr Sowle 1. 1. (1859) 2 Caste doune thy 


intr. 


1703 D. Wittianson Seri. bef. Gen. | scrippe apd thy burdon. 1652 Urqunart Zewe/ Wks, (1834) 
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230 With a palmer's coat upon him, a bourdon in his hand, 
and some few cockle shels stuck to his hat. 1849 Rock CA. 
Fathers 11. vi. 199 (Yhe Cathedral prior was suffered to use 
the silver bordon, which may..be called the prior’s stuff). 

2. A stout staff; a club, a cudgel ; sometimes 
app. a spear or spear-shaft. 

¢1325 /’ol. Songs 150 Beggares s:0 with bordon and bagges. 
¢142§ WynTtoun Crom. vin. xxi vii. 56 Ilkane a gud Jur- 
downe in hand, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 31/4 Helysce put 
hys bourdon in the water and anon the yron began to 
swymme. 1513 Douctas s/f nels yu. ix.69 Ane bowrdoune 
of ane lang styt tre, ‘he poynt slay and brynt ane lytill 
we. 1635 Stbwart Cron. Scot, U1. 311 Mony burdoun 
vpoun basnot brak, 1550 Lyxprsay Sgr, A/eddram 445 Twa 
nobilinen of weir.. And in their handis strang burdounis. 

Bourdon’, burdoun (bieslyn). Also 4 
bor-, burdoun, -don, 5 burdown. fa. F. éour- 
don the continous bass or ‘drone’ of the bag- 
pipe, the bass string of a violin, ctc., also a drone 
bee, = Sp. bordon, Vg. bordao, it. bordone, med... 
éurdo drone: possibly an tinitattve word: cf. the 
Celtte stem :/urd-, dord-, noise, sound. 

(A conjecture that the bass-pipe of an organ, or drone of 
a bag-pipe may have been so called from its resemblance to 
a staff, Bourvon!, is not supported by the history.)] 

+1. The low undersong or accompaniment, whieh 
was sung while the leading voiec sang a melody. 

1386 Cnaucer /’r0¢. 673 This Somonour bar to hym a 
stif burdoun [v. », bordoun], Was neuere trompe of half so 
greet a soun, Reeves FT. 245 Wis wyf bar him a bur- 
don [z.7. burdoun], a ful strong. ¢1400 £piph. 1918 (Turnb. 
1843) They yeve a full delectabull sond Bothe trebull and 
meyne and burdown. 1596 Srexser Astroph., Acgl. 77 
Wolues do howle and barke, And seem to beare a bourdon 
to their plaint. (lor the continuation of this sense see 
Burven, in which word it has been completely merged.] 

2. A bass stop in an organ, usually of 16ft. tone ; 
a simtlar stop tn a harmonium ; also the drone of 
a bagpipe. Also attr7d., as tit dourdon stop. 

1861 Muscrave By-Roads 55 A tone equal to the finest 
bourdon stop of a large church-organ. 1876 M. Davirs 
Unorth. Lond. 195 Others murmured them [prayers] in a 
low bourdon kind of voice, 1882 A/ustcal Times 1 Feb. 106 
Organ for sale .. Separate bourdon, pedals, couplers, com- 
position pedals, etc. 

Bourdon, obs. form of BuRDEN. 

+ Bourdonasse. Ols. [a. OF. bourdonasse.] 
«\ light lanee or javelin with a hollow shaft. 

1596 Daxett Comtncs (1614) 301 Their men of armes were 
all. furnished with braue plumes and goodly bourdonasses. 

Boure, obs. form of Boor, Bower. 

Boureau, var. of BouRREAU, executioner. 

| Bourg (ber, biterg). [F. dowry :— late L. 
burg-us, ad. WGer. burg: see BorouGH.] Used by 
historieal writers in the earlier sense of town or 
village under the shadow of a castle; or of ‘ eon- 
tinental ’ as disttnguished from Engltsh town ; oe- 
easionally also tn the modern French sense of 
‘market town’. 

1450 A/crtin xv. 236 Thei brent bourgs, and townes and 
castelles. 1536 Remed. Sedition 15 b, Many bourges in Ger- 
many, haue a great nombre of Jewes in them, 1690 Lovd. 
Gaz. No. 2603/1 A great Bourg called Canina. ¢ 1700 Geati. 
instr. (1732) 266 He can only lose an abandon'd Bourg. 
1840 THackeray Paris Sk. BR. (1872) 1y7 They reached the 
bourg of Rossillon. 1859 Tenxyson Zuid 276 Ye think the 
rustic cackle of your bourg The murmur of the world! 1864 
Sir F. Parcrave orm, § Eng. 111, 47 The Flemings..had 
settled in and about the bourg and its spreading suburbs. 

| Bourgade (burgad). Also 7 burgade, 
card. [Fr. bourgade, f. bourg a town (cf. prec.) 
+-ADE.] <A village, or unwalled town consisting 
of seattered dwellings. (Now only an alten word 
referring to Franee; but in 17th ce. used as English.) 

1601 Hotcanp /éiny 1. 135 Dispersed into pettie villages 
and burgades. 1610 — Camrden's Frit. 196 A proper little 
towne.. which of two burgards..is growne, as it were, into 
one burgh. 1658 Ussuer Avr.148 He set upon the Town; 
being but an open burgade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 
308 The canton [Uri] consists only of villages, and little 
towns or bourgades. 1851 Sin F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. 
I. 325 A large populous bourgade .. which had grown up 
under the protection of the Abbey. 

Bourgamot, obs. form of BERG amor. 

Bourgeis, Bourgen, ff. BurcrEss, BuRGEoN. 

|| Bourgeois (buwrgwa), sé.) and a. Also § 
burgeois. [F. dourgeots (OF. burgeis, whence 
Burcess) :—late L. burgensis, {. burg-us town, ad. 
WGer. durg: see BornovcH and Bourc.] 

A. sb. orig. A (French) cttizen or fieeman of a 
eity or burgh, as distinguished from a peasant on 
the one hand, and a gentleman on the other ; soz 
often taken as the type of the mercantile or shop- 
keeping middle class of any country. 

1674 CLARENDON /7/st, Red. V1. xin. 241 He liv'd in a 
jolly familiarity with the Bourgeois aud their Wives. 1704 
Avpison /faly (1733) 281 Body of the Burgeois, 31842 L. 5, 
CostrLto /lg, Atvergve 1.149 We met several peasants 
and some bourgeoises from neighbouring villages. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Sold 1. viii. 385 The merchants and persons of 
independent means, to whom the naine of bourgeois was 
exclusively given. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 265/2 The 
German bourgeois and his family. 

B. adj. or wttrt6, 

1. Of or pertaining to the French middle elasses ; 
also in comd., as bourgeots-looking. 

1564-5 Ranvotrn in G. Chalmers Mary Q. Scots (1818 1. 
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123 She [Mary] saith .. I sent for you .. to see how like a 
bourgeois-wife I live. 1867 PARKMAN Jesuits in N. Amer, 
xiv. (1875) 175 She was born .. of a good bourgeois family. 
1871 MorLeY Voltaire (1886) 331 Born to be the insipid 
gossip of a bourgeois circle. ; 

2. Resembling the middle classes in appearance, 
way of thinking, etc. 

1840 THackERay Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 79 A regular bur- 
geois physiognomy. 1871 Lowett Study Wind., Word 
for Winter, A poet whose inspiration always has an under- 
tone of dourgeots. 1873 SymMonps Grk. Poets iii. 80 He is 
thoroughly douxgeois, to use a modern phrase. 

Bourgeois (bvs,dzoi's), sb.2 [Conjectured to 
be from the name of a French printer or type- 
founder.] A size of printing type between Long 
Primer and Brevier, as in the following : 

Bourgeois type. 

1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. ii. 16 Two lines of some 
Diamond will answer to one of Bourgeois. 1852 W. 
Wirks HalfCentury Pref., Twenty-three sheets of bourgeois 
leaded. 

|| Bourgeoisie (bergwazz). [Fr., f. bozrgeois : 
see above.] The body of freemen of a French 
town ; the French middle elass ; also extended to 


that of other countries. 

1707 Loud, Gaz. No. 4354/1 To the Council of the City, 
the Clergy, and Bourgeoisie of Vallangin. 1848 Miri Pod. 
Econ. Prelim, Rem. (1876) 12 The Commons of England, the 
Tiers-Etat of France, the dou7geoisie of the continent gener- 
ally, are the descendants of this class. 1856 Geo, ELioT 
Ess. (1884) 284 The elaborate study of the German bour- 
geoisie. 1883 Spectator 13 Oct. 1309/2 The ‘ political sur- 
veys’ he was in the habit of addressing to the bourgeoisie 
of the Elgin Burghs. | 

Bourgeoisi'tic, ¢. = BourGEo!s a. 

1848 CLoucH Kemains (1869) I. 122 The boys. .of the garde 
mobile are infected with bourgeoisitic loyalty.. The Social- 
ists... regard the whole thing as at present a failure—a 
bourgeoisitic triumph. 

Bourgeon, var. form of BuRGEON. 

Bourger, obs. form of BuRGHER (after Bourc). 

1652 Let. fr. Paris in Proc, Parliament No, 157 Had 
they .. not been appeased by some of the Bourgers [of 
Paris]. 

Bourgeys, -essy, obs. ff. BurcEss, BuRGEssy. 

Bourgh, obs. f. BoroucH, Burcu. 

Bourginot, bourgoinette, var. of BURGONET. 

Bourgmaister. [OF. bourgmazstre], obs. form 
of BURGOMASTER. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 588 In some places 
they have advoyers, or bourg: maisters, as in the Cantons of 
Switzerland, and in the free townes of Germanie. 

+Bourgoi‘gne. [F. ourgogne Burgundy.] 
‘The first part of the Dress for the Head next the 
Hair” (op Dict. 1690.) 

Bourignian (buriniin). Ch. Hist. [f. the 
name Bourign-on+-1an.] Of or derived from 
Antoinette Bourignon, an enthusiast of Flanders 
in the 17th c., who held that the Christian religion 
consists in a certain inward feeling and divine 
impulse, rather than in knowledge and practice. 
Hence Bouri‘gnianism, -i‘gnonism, -ist. 

1697 State Philadelph, Soc. 30 Since these Sheets were gone 
to the Press there came to my Hand a Piece, call’d Bourigni- 
anism Detected. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 290 Under the name 
of the Bourignian Doctrine, it is..renounced by candidates 
for holy orders in the Church of Scotland. 1884 &r/t. 4 
for, Evang. Rev, Apr. 255 Dr. George Gordon of Aberdeen 
was deposed .. for holding the principles of Bourignonism. 
/éid. The Aberdeen Bourignonist was deposed. 

Bourish, obs. form of Boonisx. 

Bourlaw (bie1ld). A form of Byriaw, used 
in the comb. bourlawmen in south of Scotland. 

1866 Proc. Berw, Nat, Club 261 There is a court consisting 
of two bourlawmen appointed by the bailie. 1879 S. Cozen- 
ties (Scotl.) Register in Athenzwum 16 Aug. 208 Berwick- 
shire: Karlston: Court of Bourlawmen ..The men holding 
this somewhat rare office are sworn when appointed to give 
judgment, to the best of their knowledge and ability, in 
cases that come before them, and their decision is under- 
stood to be absolute in point of law. Their work as Bour- 
lawmen consists in fixing the amount of damages done by 
straying or pounded cattle and the like. 

+Bourlet. Ols. [F. dourlet in same sense, 
earlier dourrelet, dim. of OF. bozrrel ‘mass of floeks 
or wadding’: a doublet of BurLEt.] (See quot.) 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 1, Bourlet..in Gardening 
.-is said of the Place, where, after some Years, the Graft 
becomes thicker than the Stock on which it was grafted. 

Bourly, -ie, obs. forins of Burry. 

Bourn (bo-sn), v. rare. [f. Bourn sb2] trans, 
To sct a limit or bounds to; to bound ; to check. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb, wv. 338 A second world. . By oceans 
bourn'd. 1866 J. Rose Virg. Ecl. & Georg. 106 Nor rocks, 
nor precipice, nor torrent’s force Shall bourn his headlong 
and resistless force. 


Bourn, bourne (bon), sé.1 Forms: (1 
burn, burna, 1-3 burne), 4, 7 borne, 4- bourne, 
5-7 bowrne, 6-7 boorn(e, 7-bourn. [A variant 
of Burn, being the form commonly used in the 
south of England since the 14th c. Originally 
pronounced like bzr72, adjourn: but the influence 
of the ¢ disturbed the prouunciation, as in mourn ; 
whence the mod. spelling and pronunciation.] 

A small stream, a brook ; often applicd (in this 
spelling) to the winter bournes or winter torrents 


* Traueller returnes. 
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of the chalk downs. 
it is usually spelt Bury, 

1325 £. &. Adlit. P. A. 973 Bow vp to-warde bys bornez 
heued. 1362 Lanxei. P. PZ A, Prol. 8 Wndur a brod banke 
bi a Bourne syde. 
all on blode. 1576 LamBaRDE Peramd, Kent (1826) 260 
Sundry smal brookes, or boornes. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb, 3 The Bournes, the Brooks, the Becks, the Rills, the 
Rivilets, ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 281 (1810) 292 
Whereout..a spring breaketh, by some calleda borne. 1634 
Mitton Comus 313 And every bosky bourn from side to side. 
1657 HoweL_ Loxdinop. 10 Those ancient and present 
Rivers, Brooks, Boorns, Pools, Wells, Conduits, and Aque- 
ducts, which serve to refresh the City of London. 1757 
Dyer Fleece 1, 383 He [Drayton] whose rustic muse. .sung 
the bosky bourns of Alfred’s shires. «@ 1856 Loner. Haffiest 
Laud viii, Over mountain gorge and bourn [7z:e-wd. horn]. 
1879 JEFFERIES Wild Life S. County 22 The villages on the 
downs are generally on a bourne. or winter water-course. . 
In summer it is a broad winding trench..along whose bed 
you may stroll dryshod.. In winter, the bourne often has the 
appearance ofa broad brook. 

Jig. ©€131430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 71 In pin herte blood, pat 
holi bourne [7é#e-zwd. spurn]. 

Bourne, bourn (béein), sd.2. Also 6-7 borne. 
[Early mod.Eng. borne, a. F. borne (formerly occas. 
bourne), app. = OF. bodne, bone, boune (sce Bound 
sb1), In Eng. in Lord Berners, and in Shakspere 
(seven times), then app. not till 18th c.; the 
modern use being due to Shakspere, and in a large 
number of cases directly alluding to the passage 
in Hamlet, Confused in spelling with Bourn sd.1 

(The history of dorze in Fr. is uncertain; Littré suggests 
that it arose from the later doze, doune by the intercalation 
of ; Diez supposed a substitution of » for d in the earlier 
bodne; M. Paul Meyer says ‘ bodue, bosne, borne is an 
admissible phonetic series, the more so that Pr. has a dim, 
éézola, and a sb. dozolar (borner, limiter) ’.)] 

+1. A boundary (between fields, ete.). Ods. 

1523 Lv. Berners F7o/ss. 1. ccxii. 257 All..places, lyenge 
bitwene the boundes and bournes folowynge. /ééd. The 
foresayd boundes and bornes in the article of Calais. 1610 
Snaas. Temp, 1.1. 152 Borne, bound of Land, Tilth, Vineyard 
none. 1611 — Wit, T.1, ii. 134 One that fixes No borne 
*twixt his and mine. 1731 Baitey, Borus, Limits, bounds, 
etc, Shakes. 1790 Cowrer /Ziad xvi. 679 Oft as in their 
course They came to the field’s bourn, 

2. A bound, a limit. (Approaching 3.) arch. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. 1.1.16 Ile set a bourne how farre 
to be belou’d. 1727 THomson Sxsuuter 99 From the far 
bourne Of utmost Saturn. 1847 TeENNyson Princ. Concl. 100 
A shout..rang Beyond the bourn of sunset. 1858 Sears 
Athan. 1, vii. 312 A sphere above the natural, and-within 
the bourn of immortality. ; 

3. The limit or terminus of a race, journey, or 
course ; the ultimate point aimed at, or to which 
anything tends; destination, goal. (Somewhat 


poetic: often fig.) 

(Shakspere’s famous passage probably meant the ‘ frontier 
or pale’ of a country; but has been associated contextually 
with the goal of a traveller’s course.] 

[1602 SHaks. Has. 11. 1.79 The dread of something after 
death, The vndiscouered Countrey, from whose Borne No 
21761 Fawkes Sfarrow (R.) Dismal 
regions ! from whose bourn No pale travellers return.) c1800 
K. Wuite Ox Prayer in Rem. (1839) 433 The means em- 
ployed to arrive at the bourn of our desites. 1805 Worpsw. 
Pred, 1, (1850) 35 The selected bourne Was now an Island. 
1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. vi. 11865) 212 Perhaps, even 
of the life of Pindar’s time, Pompeii was the inevitable 


bourne, 
q 3. tzcorrectly for: Realm, domain. [A mis- 


understanding of the passage in Hamlet.] Obs. 

1818 Keats Exdym. ui. 31 A thousand Powers keep re- 
ligious state, In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne. 1827 
Praep Poems (1865) 11. 218 No dame should come To be the 
queen of his bourn. 

4, In comb. bourne-stone (formed by Carlyle 
from F. bore), a boundary stone. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. II. 1, iii. 23 Chaumette .. one al- 
ready descries. .on dourvne-stone of the thoroughfares, 1858 
Kincstey St, Alaura 56 As you preached and prayed From 
rock and bourne-stone. 

Bourn(e, var. of Burn v.2, to bumish. 

Bourn (e, obs. f. BERNE, man, wight. 

o1325 £. E. Adit. P. A. 616 Where wystez pou euer any 
bourne abate. .in his prayere? 

Bourneless, bournless (bo-inlis), a. rare. 
[f. BourNE 56,2 4+-Less.] Boundless. 

1755 J. GRAINGER Ode Solitude 117 Great God. .The bourn- 
less macrocosm’s Thine. 1849 Fraser’s Mag. XI. 308 
Athwart the bourneless blue no fleeting rack is driven. 

Bournonite (biieandnait). AZ. [f. the name 
of its discoverer, Count Bournon.] Antimonial 
sulphide of lead and coppcr; a brittle opaque 
mineral with metallic lustre. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. AZin. 11.579(Dana) Bournonite, Anti- 
monial lead ore. 1863-79 Watts Dict. Chem., Bouruonite 
.-is found in the copper mines of Cornwall. 

Bournous, obs. form of BukNovs. 

Bourock (b#rak). Sc. [perh. dim. of dozr, 
Bowen: sce -ocK.] A little cot or hut; a small 
heap of stones, a mound. 

1807-10 TANNAMILL Fize Fricuds Poems (1846) 156 Weel 
wha’'s in the bouroch, and what is your cheer? 1816 Scott 
Antzg. iv, ‘ About this bit bourock, your honour. .I mind the 
bigging o’t’. 

Bourowe, obs. form of Borrow. 

Bourrachoe,var. BoracHi0, Obs.,lcathcrn bottle. 

+ Bourreau’. Obs. Also 6 Sc. boreau, bur- 


Applied to northern streams | reau, 7 boureau: see also BuRRIO. 


©1440 Bone Flor. 609 Ranne bowrnes - 
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BOUSE. 


[In 16th c. 
boreau, a. OF. boreau (earlier borel), now bourrean, 
of uncertain origin: see Diez and Littré. Com- 
mon, in many spellings in Scotch literature.] An 
exccutioner, hangman, or torturer. Chiefly fg. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 5 That samyn boreau is stikkit or hangit 
eftiruart for his cruel demeritis. /é/d¢. The cruel inglis men 
.-ar boreaus ande hang men permittit be god to puneis vs. 
31567 Fenton Trag. Disc, 208 b, Covetousnes. .is thordynarie 
torment and contynual bourreau that trobles the mynd of 
thold man. 1584 J. MeLvitt Diary (1842) 203 Bludie bur- 
reaus and crewall buchars of Sathan, 1599 Jas. I. Bact. 
Awpov (1682) 20A Tyrannes. .infamous life armeth. .his owne 
subjects to become his burreaux. ¢x7z0 Prior Viceroy (D.) 
The Bourreau did his worst. 

|| Bourrelet (bzrale). [Fr.: also adopted in 
forms BourLET, BuRLET.] A ridge-like excrescence. 

1859 Topp Cyct. duat. § Phys. V. 477/2 The ridge or 
‘bourrelet’ at the upper margin of the wall answers to the 
posterior nail-wall. 

| Bourse (bzrs, bitess), [a. F. dovrse in same 
sense, /¢éerally ‘purse’, The form BURSE was in 
regular use from ¢1550 to ¢1775, when it became 
obsolete ; b0z7se is a re-adoption of the word from 
modern French, as an alex term.] 

An exchange, or place of meeting for merchants ; 
the money-market (of a foreign town). Used esp. 
of the French institution corresponding to the 
Stock Exchange in London. 

(1597 Br. Hatt Sez, v1, i, Trampling the bourses [ed. 1599 
burses] marble twice aday.] 1845 Disraeti SyéiZ (1863) 45 
With the exception of..some sombre mansions, a dingy 
inn, «nd a petty bourse, Marney mainly consisted of a 
variety of narrow..lanes, 186: MotLey Dutch Rep. II. 
289 It was a conimon subject of discussion on the Bourse at 
Antwerp. 1885 Stasdard 10 Apr., An arbitragist..is a 
person who speculates between two Bourses by the help of 
a partner or confrére in Paris or Berlin, 

+ Bow'rser. Obs. rare. [var. of BURSAR, q.V. ; 
cf. F. boursier, f. bourse.) A purser. 

1685 Koyal Proclam. in Lond.Gaz. No. 2068/1 Masters of 
Ships, Boursers and Mariners. 

Boursocrat (bie asdkrét). rare. [f. Bourse 
after aristocrat.) A Stock-Exchange ‘ magnate’. 

1882 Truth 19 Jan, 118/1 On Twelfth-Night a Boursocrat 
entertained a party of relatives and friends. 

Bourtree (bieutr7). Now only Sc. and zorth. 
dial. Forms: § burtre, 7 burt-tree, 9 burtree, 
6- bourtre(e, 7-9 dial. boretree, bortery, 8-9 
Sc. bourtree. [Of uncertain phonetic form, and 
unknown origin. The plausible derivation from 
BokE v.1 (see quot. 1691) is inconsistent with the 
earliest and with the dialect forms ; derivation from 
BowER, Sc. our, hoor (in sense of ‘arbour’) 
answers phonetically, but is unlikely with regard 
to meaning. Cf. BoUNTREE.] 

The Elder-trce (Sambucus nigra). attrib., as in 
bourtree-berry, -bush; bourtree-gun, a popgun 
made of the wood of the Elder, after the pith has 
becn removed. 

31450 Nowinale in Wr.-Wiilcker 228, Hee sambucus, a 
burtre. 1561 Hottysusn Hom. Afoth. 25 b, The floures of 
Eldren or Bouretre. 1562 Turner Herbal 1. 59b, The 
wod..is very holow.. lyke vnto elder or bourtre. 1579 
Lancuam Gard, Health (1633) 214 Eldren, or Bourtree, 
1691 Ray N.C. Weds. 131 Bore-tree, elder-tree ; from the 
great pith in the younger branches which Children com- 
monly bore out to make potguns of them. 1786 Burns 
Addr, Deil vi, Rustlin, thro’ the boortrees comin. 1815 
Scotr Guy Af, lili, I was behind that bourtree bush at the 
very moment. 1821 Mrs. WHEELER lWestinorld, Dial. 73 
Bortery-berry wine. 1878 Smites AZ, Dick iv. 29 The only 
tree that thrives. .is the common bourtree or elder. 

Bousarde, obs. form’ of Buzzarb. 

Bousche, obs. form of BusH (of a wheel), 

Bouse, bowse (bz, bauz), v.1 Forms: 2, 6- 
bouse, bowse, 6-7 bowze,7 bouz(e:seealso Booze. 
[ME. dousen, app. a. MDu. bé@sen, early mod.Du. 
buizen to drink to excess, corresp. to Ger. dazesen in 
same sense. The origin is not quite clear: Kluge 
takes the Ger. vb. to be derived from éazs, MHG. 42s 
blown-up condition, tumidity; but the Du. scems 
directly related to dzzse a large drinking-vessel. 
Both vb. and sb. oceur (onee) in ME. ; but they 
seem to have become generally known in 16th c. 
as words of thieves’ and beggars’ cant, whence they 
passed into slang and colloquial use. Perh. the use 
in Falconry came down independently from ME. 
Most commonly pronounced bzz, and since 18th e. 
often phonetically written Booze, q. v.] 

1. tr. To drink ; to drink to excess or for en- 
joyment or goodfellowship: to swill, guzzle, tipple. 

c13z00 £. £. P. (1862) 154 Hail ye holi monkes. .depe cun 
ye bouse ‘pat is al 3ure care. 1567 Harman Caveat 32 
They bowle and bowse one to another. 1592 NasHe ?”. 
Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 a, They lye bowzing and beere-bath- 
ing in their houses euery after-noone, 1648 Herrick //es- 
fer, (1869) 211 But before that day comes, Still I be bousing. 
1790 Burns Tum O'Shanter 5 While we sit bousing at the 
nappy. 1839 De Quincey Alurder Wks, IV. 22 Be..had 
the honour of bowsing with him in the evening. 1876 
Brownine Pacchiar, etc., Epilogue x, | were found in beliet 
that you quaffed and bowsed (vz:me.wds. caroused, drowsed). 


b. Zo bouse zt: in same sense. 


BOUSE. 


1623 Bincuam Comp. Rom. & Mod. Warres, They play 
the Rufians, and bouse it out indrinke. 1634 Sir ‘I’. Ir. 
BERT Jrav. 156 So soone as the Sun sets, and the kettles 
beat, then they bowze il luslily. 

2. fraus. 

a 16:2 HARINGTON /fivr.1. 68 Thou, professed Epicure, 
Thal..bowzest Claret wine. 1652 Brome Fo2. Crei ut. 388 
For all this bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse a 
health to ihe Gentry Cofe of the Ken, 1848 B. Watsu 
Aristoph, Clouds 312 And the rascally jorum of soup that 
I've boused. 

+3. falconry. Of a hawk : Vo drink much (¢raus. 
and tutr.). Cf. Bousine bd, sb. 2. 

1575 Lurserv. /alcourte 84 With water before hir to the 
end she may bathe when she will and bouze as naturally 
they areenclined todo. . for bowzing m:y oftentimes preserve 
them from sicknesse. a 3682 Sir f Browne Mise. Tracts 
115 ] They gave to hawks] a decoction of Cumfory to bouze. 

Bouse, bowse (baus), v7.2 Chiefly zat, Also 
8 bow&és. [Of unknown origin: confounded in 
the diettonaries generally with Bousr v.1= booze : 
but this rimes with Aouse.] ¢rans. To haul with 


taekle. Also abso/. 

1593 Sir. F. Drake Rev. in Arb. Garner V. 497 Felling of 
great trees; bowsing and hauling them together, with greal 
pulleys and hawsers, 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram, 
lii. 36 The Younkers are the young men .. for slinging the 
yards, bousing or trising. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
{1789) To Bowse, to draw on any body with a tackle.. This 
is pronounced dozuce. 1816 Scorr Axtig. viii, As we used 
to bouse up the keys o’ gin, 31840 Marrvat Poor Jack 
xiii, We boused out our gun, 1868 Woop //omes without 
H. xiv. 297 Yhe nautical method of ‘bowsing’ up a rope. 

b. transf. 

1751 Smotietr Per, (ic. xiv. (ID.) Pshaw! brother, there's 
no occasion to bowss out so much unnecessary gum li. e. 
palaver}. 

c. To bowse up the jtb (fig.): to drink heavily, 
to make oneself ‘tight’. 

1837 Marrvat Dog Fiend ix, 1840— Poor Jack xxii, The 
captain used to dozuse Ais 7id up pretty taut every night. 

ouse, bowse (bz, bauz), sd.1 Forms; 4 
bous, 6- bouse, bowse, 8 bowze: see also 
Booze. [Related to Bousr uv. : also Booze, q. v.] 

1. collog. Drink; liquor. (The first quot. may 
mean a drinking-vessel.) About 1600 a word of 
vagabonds’ cant. 

¢ 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xxxix, Drynke 10 hym deorly 
of fol god bous .. When that he is dronke ase a dreynt mous, 
1567 Harman Caveat 34 Vhen doth this vpright man call 
for a gage of bowse, whiche is a quarte pot of drinke. 1632 
MassinGer ew IVay, &c . i, Weltboru., No bouse, nor 
no lobacco? Tuell. Not a suck, sir. 1730-6 BaiLey, 
Sowse with the Vulgar) any Sort of strong Liquor, 

2. A drinking-bout, a carouse. 

1786 Burns To F. Nennedy ii, An’ if we dinna hae a bouze, 
Ise ne'er drink mair. 18zz W. ‘Tennant Auster F. v. liii,. 
With riol and with bouse. 1857S. OspornQuedah iv. 53 All 
hands had had what they graphically termed ‘a bowse- 
out’, 1858 Cartyte Fred. Gt. (1865) 1. 1m. ix. 192 A good 
bouse of liquor now and then. 

Bouse (baus, his), st.2 Also 7 bous. (See 
quots. } 

1653 Mantove Lead-mines 266 Fell, Bous, and Knock- 
barke, Forstid-oar and Tees. 1851 ‘l'arpinc Gloss. Derby 
Leadmining (ED. S.), Boose, bouse, fell, bouse ore, lead 
ore in its rough slate, or in other words the conlents of a 
metalliferous vein, before the baser minerals are separated. 
1866 .Vorth Country, Durham, §¢., Bouse, lead ore when 
picked out froin the refuse rock. 

Bouse, Bousie, var. Boose, Boosy, cattle-stall. 

Bousen, var. of Bowssen v. Obs. to duck. 

Bouser (bii-z21, bawzar). [f. Bouse v.! + -ER1.] 
One who bouses; a topcr, guzzler, drunkard. 

1631 Corcr. /%ailleur, a tipler, bowser, pot-gossip. 1657 
Reeve God's ?fea 131 These common Bowsers and daily 
Drunkards. 1809 W. Irvine Auickerd. (1861) 184 ‘Vhis re- 
doubtable Swede..a huge feeder, and bouser in proportion. 

Bou'sing, v//. sé. [f. Bousr v.14 -1xe 1] 

1. Deep drinking, guzzling, tippling. 

at SKELTON /mage {/ypocr. wv. 583 How they iest and 
iell, With bowsing and bollinge. 1567 Harman Cuveatl 23 
‘The buriall was turned to bousing and belly chere. 164: 
Hixpr. ¥. Bruen iv. 15 They... have [not] any skill in any arts 
but of. .bowzing and drinking. 

2. Falconry. \See quots.) 

1575 Turserv. Katcourie 243 By bouzing..you shall have 
evident proofe and undoubted shewe of his disease. 1615 
Latuam Falconry Gloss., Bousing is when a Hawke drinketh 
often, and seemes to be continually thirstie. 

3. attrib., as bousing-bout, -cait,-den, -house,-inn; 
+ bousing ken (//icves’ slang), a low ale-house. 

1596 Svenser F. Q. 1. iv, 22 In his hand did bear a bouz- 
ing can. 1594 Nasue Unfort, Trav. Wks. (Grosart: V. 68 
Their houghs & bousing houses, which commonly are built 
fayrer than their Churches, 1561 AwptLey Frat, Vacaé, 

The Alehouse, whych they call the Bowzyng In. 1567 
ae Caveat 83 A bousing ken, a ale house 1652 
Brome Jou. Crew u. Wks, 1873 111. 390 As ‘l'om or Tib.. 
When they at Bowsing Ken do swill. 

Bou sing, ///.a. [f. as pree.+-1NG2.] That 
bouses; given to immoderate drinking; tippling. 

1569 Turserv. Efit. & Sous, (1837) 33? As Circes cup no 
sooner might the bowsing Greekes beguile, 1589 //ay 
any Work 33 Dumbe Johns bousing mates. @ 1659 CLEVE- 

LanD /uuud. of Trent 49 With a file of bowzing Comrades. 

Boussen, var. of Bowssen v. Obs. to duck. 

Boussingau'ltite. I/u. [f. Boussingault, 
name of a Freneh geologist +-1TE.] «A volcanie 
mineral product. 
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1865 A theurum No. 1944. 130/3, Boussiugauttite, a natu- 
ral producl of ‘Tuscany, consisting chiefly of sulphate of 
ammonia. 1868 Dana Ain, § 651 Boussinugaultite, a sul- 
phate of ammonia with part of this alkali replaced by 
magnesia. 

|| Boussyng. Oés. rare—'. (a. MDu. distinc, 
bunzine, Du, bunsing ‘fitchew, poleeat’.] A pole- 
cat. 

148 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 Tho cam foith many a 
beest anon as..the ostrole, the boussyng and the fyret. 

Bouste, var. of Buster, Ods., box. 

Boust,i)ous, var. Botstous «a. Ods., boisterous. 

|| Boustrophedon (batstroffdn, bi-), adv. 
and a.(sb.) [Gr. Bovarpopnddr, adv. f. Bov-arpdd- 
os ox-turning.] (Written) alternately from right 
to Icft and from left to right, like the course of the 
plough in successive furrows ; as in various ancient 
inseripttons in Greek and other langnages. !Tence 
Boustrophedo'nic a. 

1783 Brain Axes, (1812) 1. vii. 155 Afterwards, lhe Greckes 
adopted a new method, writing their lines alternately from 
the right to the left, and from the left to the right, which 
was called Boustrophedon. 1846 Exiis Légin Mar, 11. 
374 A very antient Greek inscription, written in the bou- 
strophedon manner, 1847 Grote Greece u. xi. III. 176, 
1880 vies 6 Nov. 4/5 he usual boustrophedon manner 
which the Hittites affected. 1801 J. Hacer Padylon, Luscr, 
t1 ‘Ihe laws of Solon in boustrophedonic writing. 

Boustrous, obs. form of BoisrERovs. 

Bousum, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bousy (bézi, bawzi), a! [f. Bousr v.14 -y 1.) 

1, Affected with much drinking; intoxicated, 


sotted ; showing the effects of intoxication. 

@rszg Sketton Ef Raumming 17 Droupy and drowsy, 
Scuruy and lousy; Herface all bowsy. 1625 Modell of IW, 
3t With quaffing and carowsing..she could make him 
bowsie beyonde all measure. 1635 Loug Meg of WWestm. 
ii, Neither beastly nor bowsie Sleepy nor drowsie. 1742 
Pore Duuciad w. 493 Rous'd at his name up rose the bouzy 
Sire. 1842 De Quincey Herodotus Wks. IX. 195 And 
every day gol bousy as a piper. 

2. Addieted to bousing, drunken. 

1592 Greene Ufpst, Courtier in ffart, Misc. (Malh.) 11. 
232 A seale to marke the bowsie drunkard to die of the 
dropsie. 1616 B. Jonson Dezil au siss v. vi. (1631) 164 To 
be greazy, and bouzy..ragged and louzy. 1708 HeARNE 
Coll, (1885) II. 109 There's .. Royce y* Bouzy. 

Ilence Bou'syish, bowsyish, a., rather botsy. 

1832 J.Witson in Black, Wag, XX XI11.721 ‘Vhe oracular 
lip of your Lordships .. Bowsyish Depute. 

+ Bout, 54.1 Obs. Some part of a woman's 
head-dress. 

a 1300 Sones Costume (1849) 42 The bout and the barbel 
wyth frountel shule fe3e. 

Bout (baut), 56.4 Also 6 bowt, 9 dial. boot. 
{App. a specialized sense of Boucur sd.) ‘ bend- 
ing’ (which in 16th e. was also spelt boz/), per- 
haps influenecd by association with Bout adz.? 
‘about’.] 

+1. Acircuit, an orbit ; a roundabout way. Odés. 

ars4ar Wratt Poet. ihks, (1861) 152 The seuenth heauen 
..In nine and twenty yeres complele and daies almost 
sixtene Doth carry in his bowt, the star of Saturn old. 1598 
Syivester Du Bartas \. ii. (1641) 18/1 Which in thy wide 
bout, boundlesse all dos! bound. «@1655 T. Apams H’ks. 
1861-2 11.14 (D.), I love not to fetch any bouts where Iliere 
is a nearer way. 

b. The going and returning of the plough 
along two adjacent furrows: also attrib. 

160x Hottann Phuy xvii. xviii, They make not past 
two or three bouts in a land, and as many ridges. 1812 
Stricktand Agric. E. Yorksh. 159 Ridging up the land 
into two-boul ndges. 1840 Fret. Fug. cleric. Soc. 1. ut. 
261 Ridges. .each consisting of 2 furrows up and 2 down, or 
2 bouts, as they are called. 

2. A ‘round’ at any kind of exercise, a turn or 
spell of work; as much of an action as is per- 
formed at one time. 

1575 Turserv. Sh. Venerie 135 If he dee it not at three 
boutes it is also a forfeyture. 1617 Hirron Ids. (1620) 11. 
236 To set vpon some course of godlinesse for a bout or two. 
1650 Futter /sga/t iu, v. 328 “Vhey had. .another bout in 
the same service. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Wheat, 
With a broad Cast, which some do with a single Cast, and 
some with a double Bout, that is, to sow it twice in a place. 
3819 Worpsw. IVaggoner 1. 96 When every dance is done, 
When every whirling bout is o'er, 1879 F. Pottok Sport 
Brit. Burmah WU. 121 [We] had long contemplated a shoot- 
ing bout together. 

This, that bout: t. e. occasion, turn, time. 

1660 H. More J/yst. Godt, v. xv. 177 He.. may well 
sustain the person of the Seventh for this bout. 1692 R. 
Lestrance Josephus’ Wars vu. v. (1733) 766 The Romans 
did not find the Enemy asleep this Bout. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 326 e5 ‘The Upholsterer was called, and her Longing 
sav'd that bout. 1845 Disraecs Sydi/ 295 ‘The Lancashire 
lads will not come to harm this bout. 

3. Around at fighting; a contest, mateh, trial 
of strength, physical or intellectual. 

tsgt Suaks. 1 //ex. V1, 101. ii. 56 Damsell, He haue a bowt 
with you againe. s Row ranps IVhole Crew, 4.8 Some- 
times at the fist we haue a bout. 1726 AMHERST Jere 
Fit, xliv. 233 A bout at cudgels. 1749 Fietnixc Tom Joucs 
vit. vill, ‘Uhe two maids.. began a second bout at alier- 
cation. 18326 Scorr Woodst, (1832) 186 If there was a bout 
at single-stick. 2879 Farrar Sv. /’aal 1, 634 At Corinth he 
had doubtless witnessed those wrestling bouts. 

b. Used of a continued fit of drinking. 

1670 Mayxwarine t/a Sana vi. 78 Those drunken bouts 

being repeated... lay the foundation of many chronick dis- 


BOUTADE. 


eases. 1715 Burner O2on Tree (1766) L. 164 Only fil to be 
concluded afteradrunken bout, r@ga Pauk Wee. /usur. 1. 
943 To indulge in fits or bouts of drinking. 

ce. A fit or turn of illness, as ‘a severe bout of 
influenza’. dal. 

+4. A term used to expiess a ecrtain quantity of 
lead ore. (See quot.) ? Obs, 

1747 Ifooson JWiner’s Dict, v, When they have done 
measuring they account the whole to be so eed outs, as 
suppose 24 Bouls and one half, that's sixty-four Loads ; the 
short Bout is used where lesser quantities are raised, and 
the whole groove not divided into suc]: small Parts. 

+ Bout, adv.! and prep.) Obs. or dial. Forms: 
1 be-titan, butan, -on, bita, bite, 2-3 bute/n, 3 
bouten,3-6 boute,/s bowte),§-6(7) bout. [ME. 
boute, bouten, carly ME. bitte(:~Ol., biitan (biita, 
bite) adv., prep., conj.: ortg. be-dfan adv. and 
prep. ‘without’, L. extra; a WGer. compound 
(=OS. b:-Rfan, bhtan, OUG., bi-hzan, MG. bazen, 
f. 42 prep. ‘ By, with’ + #/an, earlier fauna (OHG. 
tzaua, uzan, OS., OF. dtan’, Gothie #ana, orig. 
‘from without’, éfw0er, later simply ‘ without’, 
tfa; f. ¢ Our + -ana suffix with force of ‘ from’. 
Originally an adverb, but already in Gothic con- 
strued with a genitive =‘ outside of’, and in WGer. 
also with dative ; in OF. with dat. and ace. ‘he 
OF. dian split up into two forms in ME.: first, as 
prep. and adv., this strong form Jdiifan, bitte(n, 
boute(n, bout (ef. OUT), which beeame obs. before 
1600, its sense being continucd by Wituour ; 
secondly, as adv. and conj., a weakened form, 
biita(n, btite(n, But, which still continues. As 
bout became obs., du¢ aequired some quasi-preposi- 
tional uses ; in northern dialect, and esp. in Seotch, 
but (bot; had even in 14th e. the senses of ME. 
bout, and still partly retains them. See Bur.] 

A. adv, Outside, without ; out. 

a8g0 O. E. Chron. an. 867 Wal geslaezen, sume binnan 
sume butan. cgso Litudtisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 68 [Petrus] 
eode buta. — John xviii. 16 Petrus uutudlice gestod. .to 
duru..ute vef bute vel fore. cr2z05 Lay. 3748 Scholde a 
quene heon king in pisse londe, & heora sunen beon bute 
le 1275 boute]. ¢ 1315 Suorenam go The signe hiis that hys 
boute y-do, ‘That thynge hys grace bynne. |hys=is.] 

B. prep. 

1. Outside of, without. a. of fosttion (with dat.). 

arooo Cxrdmon's Gen. 1354 (Gr) Be-utan carce borduin. 
¢xoco ELrric Lez, iv. 23 [butan dicre wic-stowe. «@ 1120 
O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 1116 Aster ge binnan burgan 
and butan, ; 3 

b. of motion (with acc.). 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v.10 patte hine ne fordrife buta 
dat lond, cxo0e Ags. G. Mark viii, 23 He. .ladde hine 
butan pa wic. ¢ 1160 //atfou G. ibid., Buton pa wic. 

2. Without, apart Irom, not having, void of: 
esp. in phrase douten ende. (Obs. in Eng. before 
1500, but retained in Sc. in form dof, Bur, q. v.) 

894 O. E. Chrou., Hie flugon ofer Temese buton alcum 
forda, 971 Blickt, /fout, 33 Veal his lif he hifde buton 
synnum. c1175 Lames. {font 43 Deor, sume feder foted, 
summe al bute fet. ¢1z00 Ormin Introd. 21 ‘Io ben a 
butenn ende par. ¢xrz0g Lay. 23676 Arthur fehten wolde 
.. butene cnihte [c 1275 boute enrcniht]) ¢1300 Laud Co- 
kaygue 2x in E. E. P4862) 157, I sigge for sop, boute were. 
ae n’is lond onerthe ispere. c1305.S¢, Daustat 184 thid. 39 

i schulle wone And kynges beo bouten ende. ¢ 1350 /i/1/¢ 
Paterue 567 As schip boute mast. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1. vi, Bout makyng of delay. a1s00 Chester ?t. (1847) 11. 
55 This cote boute seame ‘fo breake it were shame. [1631 
Craice Pilgrim & 11.6 Tumbling teares bout cease. | 

b. aésol. with obj. not expressed: Without. 
a1225 Aucr. &. 438 Stamin habbe hwose wule! and hwose 
wule mei beon buten. ¢ 1400 7reutatte in pips. (Yurnb. 
1843) 80 The ton have ende that other is bowte. aA 
Ray WV. C. Ibis. 7 ‘Vo be bout as Barrow was, i.e, to be 
without. 

3. Except, beyond, more than: see Bur. 

c890 K. cELrrep Airda mi. xniii. § 4 Butan anum cnihte, 
¢ 1320 Sir Beues 53 He nas boute seue wiuter olde. 

Bout (baut), adv.2 and frep.2. In 3 bute(n, 
bot, 6 bout, 7—-’bout. (MI. dute(u, aphet. form 
of abufe.1, as, in later times, ‘bout of AvovT.] 

A. prep. In various senses of AbuuT. (Not in 
literary prose.) 

¢ 3250 Gen. & Ex. 566 Dor buten Noe long swing ].1/S. 
swinc] he cre3. «1300 Cursor M. 14106 Bise ert pou hot 
[v.7. a-bute] mani dede. /d¢d. 21695 Quen strijf was bute 
be preisthede. 1602 Warner 16, Aug. x. Ivii. 250 An 
Agnus Dei bout her neeke, a crost-Christ in her hand. 
3622 Massincer Off Law v.i, The nimble fencer. .mademe 
tear..’bout the chamber. 21821 Crare Vrdl. Wiustr. 1. 17 
Discourses. .'Bout work being slack, and rise and falf of 
bread. «3845 Hoop Ayric. Distress vi, While we bargain 
‘bont the hay. . 

B. adv. In Nantical phr. "bout ship =‘ put about 
the ship’, that is, turn her head, alter her course. 

3830 Marrvat A‘fug’s Ow xvi, ‘Bout ship, Mr, Pearce, 

Bout, obs. f. Bo.t, and of Boucur sb. & pa. pple. 

+ Boutade, bouta‘do. O/s. Also butado 
(mod.F, doutade, taking place of OF. doutée (sce 
-ADE), f. douter to thrust: for domtado, see -apu.] 

A sally, a sudden outburst or outbreak. 

3614 Bacon A. Fares (L.) It was but a boutade of desire 
and good spirit. 1654 Eart Mono. Ir. Heutivoy fio 321 This 
{said he) may he termed a French Butado. 1661 Vercnrins 
Catedoninus 1 Mar. in Chambers Cycl Fug. it., All our 
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BOUTEFEU. 


boutadoes and capriccios. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub 1. 67 His 
first boutade was to kick both their wives .. out of doors, 

Boutant: see ARC-BOUTANT. 

Boutaraga, -argue, variants of Botarco. 

Boutcloth, obs. f. do//-cloth: see Bott 56.3 

Boute, obs. form of Boor. 

+ Boutefeu. Os. Also 7 beautifew, beut- 
ifew, -efeau, -w, boutfeu, boutefeau, -ieu, bouti- 
fieu, -ure, bowtifeu, 7-8 boutefew, 8 botefeu. 
[a. F. doutefen a linstock, an incendiary, f. dozecer 
to put+ few fire. Very common in the 17th c.] 

An incendiary, a firebrand ; one who kindles dis- 
content and strife ; also a//r7d. 

a1598 Lp. Burtetcu Advice Q. Eliz.in Hart, Misc. (1809) 
II. 281 The Guisards happen to serve for boutefeus in Scot- 
land. 1622 Bacon Hex. V//,68 A very Boutefeu. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 35 Close enemies of the Em- 
pire, and secret beutefeaus of rebellion, 1642 Observ. his 
Mayesty's Answ. Declar, Parl, 12 Theeves and boutifures. 
1656 BraMHALL Refdic. iii.138 Such Bigots and Bowtifeus. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. 364 Lusts ..are confestly the 
boutefeaus among us. 1691 Woop Ath. O.xon. II. /s29 He 
became ..a great Boutifeu & firebrand in the Church. 
21734 Nortu Exam. 1. iii. P 106. 196 Factious Boutefews, 
Bawlers for Property & against Popery, etc. 1754 Ricuarp- 
son Let.in Mrs. Barbauld Lz/¢ (1804) III. 106 ‘The sanguine 
expectations of their boutefeu editor. 

Boutell, variant of BouteL, and Boutten. 

Bouter (bawtaz). dza/. [f. Bout adv.] 
quot.) 

1834 Craps in Lifes Wks. I. vi. 144 The female servants 
at a side table called a bouter. 

+ Bou'te-selle. Obs. rare. [a. F. boute-selle, 
f. bowler to put+se/le saddle.] A trumpet-call, 
warning knights or cavalry to put on the saddle; 
= Boot aud saddle: see Boor sb.3 1b. 

1628 tr. Mathieu's Powerf, Favorite 136 At Executions, 
the Trumpets sounded the battaile, as the alarme, or the 
bouteselle [wisprintet bontesellej, to go to death. 1649 G. 
DaniEL Trinarch. Hen. V, cli, The Towne-pent Rutters 
.. attend to Bot et Selle. @1658 CLeveLanp Gen. Poems 
(1677)8 The sprightly Chanticlere .. Sounds Boutesel [zv.7. 
Boot-eselj to Cupid’s Knight. 

+ Boutgate. Obs. Sc. [f. 4022, aphet. f. ABouT 
+GaATE, going.] é¢. A going about ; Aezce, am- 
bage, circumvention ; equivocation, quibble. 

1591 R. Bruce 11 Serm. T ij a(Jam.) The boutgates and 
deceites of the hearte of man are infinite. 1657 Cotvic 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 138 They bring but bout-gates, and 
golinzies. @1734 Woprow Corr, (1843) III. 463 Witnesses 
to his shifting and boutgates. 1768 Ross Helenore 79 (JaM.) 
Nory .. Made shift by boutgates to put off the day. 

Bouthe, obs. form of Booru. 

Bouting (bautin), vd/. sb. [f. Bour sb.2 1 b+ 
-ING1.] (See quot.) 

1834 Penny Cyct, 11.224 Sometimes (in ploughing land) 
two ridges are set up against each other, which is called 
ridging or bouting. 

+ Boutisale. Obs. rare—. [f. Booty + Saur.] 
A sale of booty, in order to divide the proceeds. 

1630 Haywarp Edw, VT, 88 To speake nothing of the 
great Boutisale of Colledges and Chantries, to speake no- 
thing of all his other particular pillages, 

Boutrisse, obs. form of Burr.ikEss. 

| Bouts-rimés (bz-r7me’), sb. pl. [F. doves 
ends + vimés rimed.] Rimed endings: see first quot. 

171x Appison Sect, No. 60. ?8 The bouts-rimez were the 
favourites of the French nation for a whole age together. 
.. They were a List of Words that rhyme to one another, 
drawn up by another Hand, and given to a Poet, who was 
to make a Poem to the Rhymes in the same Order that 
they were placed upon the List. 1824 Byron Yvan xvi. |, 
Sonnets to herself, or bouts rimés. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 

Introd. 4 Weary of repeating such bouts rimés as the Rhine 
and the land of the vine. 

Bouty, Bouw(e, obs. ff. Boory, Boucs, Bow. 

+Bouvrage. Ods. (ad. OF. bevrage, buver- 
age, now brenvage, BEVERAGE.] Beverage, drink. 

@1815 Culloden Papers 184 (Jam.) Picking the pockets of 
the people of any ready money they have, to pay for foreign 
bouvrage, 

Bouwel, Bouxome, obs. f. BowEL, Buxom. 

Bouye, obs. form of Buoy. 

Bouza, variant form of Boza. 

Bouze, variant of Bousz, Boos. 

Bouzy, boozy (bz-zi), a.l Sc. 
Busny.] Bosky, Busuy,. 

1807 Hoe Mont. Bard 154 (Jas.) Ina cottage, poor aud 
naincless, By a little bouzy linn. a1810 Reve. Nithsdale 
Song 67 A paukie cat... Wi’ a bonnie bowsie tailie. 1808 
Jamieson s. v., A tree rich in foliage is said to have a bouzy 
Lop. 

Bow zy, 4.2 worth. dial. Also boozy, bowsy. 
[Cf. Ger. éazs, ‘swollenness, inflation’: sce Bouse 
v1] Big, bulky, corpulent. 

1807 J. Stacc Poems 62 Down his boozy burden fell. 
1808 Jamieson Dict., Bouzy-like, having the *ppeurance of 
distension, or fargeness of size. 1875 F. K. Ropixson 
Whitby Gloss, (i. D. S.), Bowzy, big-bellied. 

Bouzy, -ie, 2.3 obs. forms of Bousy, sotted. 

Bovate (béu-veit}. Also 7 bovatt, $ boviat. 
(ad. med.L. dovdta, f. bs, bov-is an ox; cf.-aTE}.] 
An oxgang, or as much land as one ox could 
plough in a year; one-cighth of the carucate or 
ploughland; varying in amount from 10 to 18 
acres according to the systein of tillage, etc. 


(See 
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1688 R. Hotme Armory ui. iii. 59 Bovatt of Land is as 
much as 15 Acres, in some places 20 Acres. 1723 H. Row- 
Lanps Alona Antiqua (1766) 122 Gavels, measured out by 
Boviats and Carucats. 1839 STONEHOUSE A-tholmte 245 
William, the son of Roger de Beltoft, is returned as having 
two parts of one bovateof land. 1883 Sersoum Lug. Vivl. 
Community 61 The full husband-land or virgate was com- 
posed of two bovates or oxgangs. [1886 I. Taytor, The nor- 
mal oxgangs in the Boldon Buke are 15 and 122 acres.] 

Bove, adv. and grep. Forms: 1 be-ufan, 1-2 
bufan, bufon, 2-3 bufen, buuen, buven, buve, 
3-4 boven, bove. [ME. Joven, earlier dzven, 
bufen:—OE, bufan, earlier be-ufan, a West Ger. 
compound (OS. 47-0laz, Du. dover), f. d7-, By, 
beside + zfaz (OS. obah, OHG. oban, obana), 
OTeut. *faza, zbaiza from above, above, f. 2#/ up 
+-aua suffix orig. expressing motion from.] 

+1. (in OE. and early ME.) The earlier and 
simpler form of ABovE. Ods. 

The compound a-bufax appeared in the 12th c in the 
north and n.e. as an adverbial form; by the end of 13th c. 
abuven was also prepositional, and generally used instead 
of buven, buve, and in 14th c. dove became obsolete. The 
following examples show the forms; the development of 
meaning will be found under ABovE. 

ag4go Laws of Ethelstan iv. 4 (Bosw.) Swa we her be- 
ufan cwadon. c1000 /ELrric Alaznal of Astron. 1 Eall 
swa deop under py'ssre eordan, swa heo is bufan. 1205 Lay. 
26564 And smat hine buuen pan scelde. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 
117 Al that hys bove and under molde. ?¢ 1390 Forme of 
Cury (ed. Pegge)75 Plant it boue with prunes and damysyns. 

2. In modern English ’bove, dove, is an occa- 
sional shortening of ABOVE, in verse. 

1591 SrENSER Annes of Time x10 Lifting up her brave 
heroick thought Bove womens weaknes, 1610 SHaks. Tewi/. 
u. i. 118 "Boue the coutentious waues. ¢ 1630 DrumMMoND 
Poems Wks. (1711) 37 "Bove other far esteem’d. 1886 
Piumptre Dante, Hell 1, 13 But when I reached a point 
*bove which did tower A mount. 

Bove: see Bus v, =behoves. 

+ Bovert. Obs. vare—'. [Cf. OF. dozvert a 
young ox or steer, f. dazfox.] ?A young ox. 

? @1400 Chester Pl. 1. 129 Then hope I to have..The better 
in the bore as I hade before, Of this boverte. : 

Bovey (bz-vi). {Proper name of a parish near 
Exeter in Devonshire.} Lovey coal: a lignite or 
brown-coal of Miocene age, occurring in beds at 
Bovey, and elsewhere. 

1760 Mittes Bovey Coal in Phil. Trans. L1. 535 The 
Devonshire fossil .. commonly known by the name of the 
Bovey Coal. 1860 Forpyce //is¢. Coal, &c. 31 Bovey Coal 
is found embedded in the pipe clays of Dorsetshire. 1862 
Mrs. Berron Bk. Housch. Managem. iii. 32 Of coal there 
are various species; as, pit .. cannel .. bovey, jet, &c. 

Boviate, obs. form of Bovate. 

Bovicide (bédu-visaid, bg-vi-). [f. L. bas, bov-zs 
Ox +-CIDE ; cf. L. dovicidium slaughtering ofcattle.] 
A slayer of oxen ; Aztsnorously a butcher. 

1678 Puitiirs (App. affected Wds.) Bovicide, a killer of 
Oxen,a Butcher, 1832 Slackw. Alag. XX XI. 321 He had 
been a Bovicide. 

Bo-viculture. [f.asprec. +Cunture.] Cattle- 
rearing. (Affected.) 

1876 aily Ted. 4 Dec., The old epoch of boviculture, ; 

Bo-vid, ¢. {f. as prec.+-1p.] Of or pertaining 
to the ox family, or Bovzdx of Zoologists, a family 
of Ruminating animals, having simply rounded 
horns, and no lachrymal sinuses. 

Boviform (bo-viffim), a. [fas prec. +-FORM.] 
Having the form of an ox, ox-like. 

1678 CupwortH /xtel/. Syst. 1. v. 673 There were once pro- 
duced ., Chimeras .. miatly Boviform and Hominiform, 

Bovine (bd-vain), a. fad. L. dovinus, £. bas, 
bov- ox; cf. F. bovzze.] Belonging to, or character- 
istic of, the ox tribe. Also e//7ft. = bovine animal. 

1817 G.S. Faser Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 405 The worship 
of the bovine Apis. 1865 4 ¢henxum No. 1969. 103/3 No 
wild bovine is now known in Syria. 1877 J. ALLEN Aaer. 
Sison 468 Particularly bovine, also, is the satisfaction they 
take in rubbing themselves against trees. 

2. fig. Inert, sluggish; dull, stupid; cf. dzcolic. 

1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 235 Where bovine rustics used 
to doze and dream. 1879 Contemp. Rev. 291 Neither 
in the ranks of bovine Toryism nor of rabid Radicalism. 

Bovy. Obs. vare—1. (See quot.) 

1547 BoorpE /utrod. Knowl. 167 There is [in Bohemia] a 
beast called a Bouy lyke a Bugle .. a vengeable beast. 

Bow (bé»), 56.1 Forms: 1 boga, 3-4 bo3e, (3 
bou), 3-7 bowe, 4 bouwe, boghe (bo3), 4-5 
boowe, 6 boe, (boll), 4- bow. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. boga, corresp. to OF ris. daga, OS. dogo (MDu. 
boaghe, Du. boog), OHG. bogo (MHG. boge, mod.G. 
bogen), ON. bogt (Sw. bige, Da. bue):—OTeut. 
*buvon-, f. stem bzg- of beugan, to bend.] 

I. 1. gen. A thing bent or fashioned so as to 
form part of the circumference ofa circle or other 
curve ; a bend, a bent line. 

Not actually exemplified in OE., but entering into numer- 
ous coinpounds, as eézbogza elbow, Aring-boga ‘ring-bow,’ 
a coiled snake, ré2-boza rain-bow, stix-boza ‘ stoue-bow,’ 
an arch, doga-net bow-net. In ME, the general sense was 
often supplied from French by arch, but dow is occasional. 
(In quot. 1387, it is quite possible that Jozve is the Norse 
bug-r bend, bowing, the bend of a river.) 

1387 Trevisa /figdex (1865) If. 87 From pe bowe of the 
ryuer of Humber. 1541 Eryot /»zage Gov. 100 Vhe Theatre 
was a place made in the fourme of a bowe, that hath a great 
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bente. 1846 Evtis Elgin Afard. 11. 13 The floating drapery 
describes a bow above her head, 
II. Specific uses. 

2. A rainbow. (Mostly contextual or poetical 
for the compound.) 

@ 1000 AELFRic Gen, ix.14 AEteowp min boga on dam wolc- 
num. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.284 Heo pone heofonlican bogan 
mid hyre bleoge efenlece. ¢1340 Cursor AZ, 1977 (Fairf.) 
Quen pou pat boghe may se per-oute of suche flode haue pou 
na doute., 1382 Wyciir £cclus. xliii. 12 See the bowe, and 
blisse hym that made it. 1597 Drayton AZortimer. 53 The 
bowe appeares to tell the flood is donne. ¢ 1630 Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Poems Wks, (1711) 56/2 Ropes make of the rainy 
bow. 1667 Mitton P. Z.x1.865 A dewie Cloud, and in the 
Cloud a Bow. 1728 THomson Sfring 203 Bestriding earth, 
the grand ethereal bow. 1850 Tennyson J Aes. cxxii. 
1go Every dew-drop paints a bow. ; 

+ 3. An arch (of masonry), as in a gateway, or 
bridge. Obs. exc. dial. 

a1000 Beowulf (Z.) 2719 Da stan bogan stapulum feeste. 
c1325 £. E. Addit. P. A. 323 Pur3 drwry deth bo3 vch ina 
dreue. 1382 Wyciir Prov. xx. 26 He bowith in vpon hem 
a stonene bowe. ¢1386 CHaucer Pro/, 125 After the scole 
of Stratford atte Bowe [Camdér. A/S. stratforthe at the 
bowe]. 1483 Cath. Angl, 31/1 A Bowe of a bryge. 1513 
Douctias /éners v1. x. 10 Thai portis with thair stalwart 
bow and brace. 1513-75 Diurnal Occurrents(1833)211 At 
Bessie Beaties hous, in the passage to the over boll. 1570-87 
Hounsuep Scot. Chrov. (1806) 11. 327 Their heads were 
set ..on the neither-bow. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset. 
Dial. 11. 75 By the mossy brudge’s bow. 

4. A weapon for shooting arrows or similar 
missiles, consisting of a strip of elastic wood or 
other material, bent by means of a string stretched 
between its two ends; the arrow is impelled by 
the recoil which follows the retraction of the 
string. Phrases. Zo dcud or draw a bow, to shoot 
with (formerly 27) a bow. Lows aud bills! the 
cry of alarm raised in the English camp in old 
times. See also Cross-Bow, STONE-BOW. 

a 1000 Gromic Vers. 154 (Gr.) Boga sceal strele. cx205 
Lay. 6471 Enne bo3e swide strong. a1225 Aucr, R. 250 He 
iouvekes his bowe. 1340 <lyexd. 45 An archer.. nom his 
bo3e. 1382 Wycxir 1 Azzgs xxii. 34 A maner man bente a 
boowe. a1400 Cov. AZyst. 45 My bowe xalI drawe. 1557 
Tottcl’s Misc. 265 He claymed Cupides boe. 1562 HEywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 61 Many a man speaketh of Robyn 
hood, That neuer shot in his bowe. 21572 Knox “ist. Ref. 
28 (Jam.) The schout ryises, Bowes and Billis !.. whiche 
is a significatioun of extreim defence. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hex. 
/V, a. ii. 48 Hee drew a good Bow.. hee shot a fine 
shoote. 1607 DexKkEer Northw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 111. 80 
Its better to shoot in a bowe that has been shot in before. 
1671 Mitton P. X. ui. 305 They issue forth, steel bows and 
shafts their arms. 1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. 
ul. iii, (1851) 273 The bow of Ulysses, wbich none but its 
master could bend. 1877 Bryant Among Trees 96 While 
yet tbe Indian hunter drew the bow. 


b. ¢ransf. A bowman (in plural). 

erga ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/2, x. M. 
knyghtes .. vi, M. crosse bowes, xv. M. longe bowes, and xl. 
M. othere men. 1577 Houinsnep Chron, 111. 1259/1 There 
was among these a thirtie bowes with a bagpipe. 1825 
Scott Zadism. x, Astrong guard of bills and bows. 

e. fig. with many phrases: e.g. Zo have two 
(many, etc.) strings to oie's bow: to have two (or 
Many) resources or alternatives. Zo draw the 
long bow: to make exaggerated statements (cod/og.). 
+ The bent of one’s bow: one’s intention, inclina- 
tion, disposition, ‘calibre’ (cf. Bent 50.2 8, 9g). 
+ To shoot tz (another's) bow: to practise an art 
other than one’s own. + By the string rather 
than the bow: by the most direct way. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 30 Ye haue many 
stryngis tothe bowe, /d¢d. 165, I haue the bent of his bowe, 
that I know. 1579 Lyty £xphues (Arb.) 116 My coun- 
saile is that thou have mote strings to thy bow than one, 
1678 Butter Hud. im. i. 3 As he that has two strings 
t fits bow, And burns for love and money too. 1690 W. 
Wacker/diomat, Anglo-Lat. Pref. 4 To save .. the labour 
of turning from place to place with references, which to some 
is tedious and to all unpleasing who love to go by the string 
rather than by the bow. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1. s.v. Bev¢, I have got the bend of his bow, ego 
illius sensum pulchré calleo, 1812 JANE AUSTEN Mans/. P. 
viii. (D.) Miss Bertram .. might be said to have two strings 
to her bow. 1824 Byron Fuav xvi. i, They..draw the long 
bow better now than ever. 


+d. Zo bend or bring (a person) to one’s bow: 
i.e. to one’s will, inclination, or control. Zo 
come to (a person's) bow: to become compliant or 
subject. (Here there may have been later asso- 


ciation with Bow sé.23 

1631 Foxe's A.§ Al, 111. xii, 880/2 Perceiuing they could 
not bend him vynto their bowe. 1633 H. Cocan Pixto's 
Trav. \xxii. (1663) 294 All this he did cunningly, hoping by 
this means to bring him to his bowe with less peril. 1650 
Huppert Pll Formatlity 22 To bear such sway and ruleover 
others that they must have all men come to their bow. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. (1867) V. 497 Neither Darius, his 
presidents, nor princes, could ever bring Daniel to their 
bow. 1682 Bunyan Holy H’ar 30 Mansoul being wholly 
at his beck, and brought wholly to his bow. 1697 DampizR 
Voy. (1729) 11. . 5 The Dutch .. have lately endeavoured 
to bring the King .. to their Bow. 

+ 5. A yoke for oxen. Ods. or dial. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 901 [Oxin] als .. bowande to pe bowes 
as any bestes might. 1§23 FitzHers. usd. § 5 His oxen 
or horses, and the geare that belongeth to them, that is to 
say, bowes, yokes, landes, stylkynges, wrethynge temes. 
1600Snaxs. A. }% ZL. ut ili. 80 As the Oxe hath his bow sir, 


BOW. 


the horse his curb, etc. 
322 Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak. 1721 Baiwey, Sow, or 
Ox-Bow, a Yoke of Oxen. Clountry lVord]. 

b. £/. Two pieces of wood laid archwise to 
fit a horse's back, give the saddle its due form, 
and keep it tight: sce SapDLE-Bow. 

6. Afusic. [from 4.] The appliance with which 
instruments of the violin class are played, being 
a rod of elastic wood with a nuinber of horse- 
hairs stretched from end to end, which is drawn 
across the strings, and causes them to sound. (It 
was formerly curved, with a cord instead of the 
hairs, thus resembling an archers bow.) 

1580 Hottysanp 77eas. Fr. Toug, L’Archet Cun rebec.. 
the bowe of a viole. 1776 Burney //ist, Mus. (1789) 1. 271 
The bow now in use was... unknown to the ancients. 1807 
Rozinson irchzol. Graca vy. xxiii. 537 They struck the 
strings sometimes with a bow, and soinetimes only with the 
fingers. 1880 Grove Dict, J/us. 11. 632 |Paganini] made 
his staccato by throwing the bow violently on the string. 

b. [f. Bow v.] A single passage of the bow 
across the string. 

1838 W. Garniner Jnsic of Nat. 120 In Beethoven .. we 
find many bars included in one bow. ; : 

c. fransf. Part of an inseet’s wing resembling 
a violiu-bow in function, 

1836-9 Toop Cycl. Auat. & Phys. 11. 928/2 When the 
wings are rubbed briskly together these rasps or bows pro- 
duce a loud grating against some projecting nervures. 

7. Applied to paits of the body resembling a bow. 

ta. The iris of the eye. b. The eye-brow. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., drc.. the bow, or Iris of the eye. 1729 
T. Cooke Vals 64 The Bows her Eyes above. /did, 103 How 
have I prais’d thy Cheeks where Roses blow ! How dwell'd 
with Wonder on thy sable Bow ! 

+8. An are of a circle. Ods. 

1594 Biunpevit £-rerc. ut. 1. (ed. 7) 274 The circular line 
-.is called arces, in English the bow. 1660 Broome «{ rcitit. 
B iij, Where that Circle cutteth the 12 part .. divide above 
the bowe thereof..in foure. 1674 N. Fainrax Bul §& Sedv. 68 
The motion would be .. abow or archofacircle. /ééd. 117 
A wheel of manifold rims .. would make out uneven bows 
ofcircles, in even shares of time. 

+ 9. ‘An astronomical instrument formerly used 
at sea, consisting of only one large graduated arc 
of go°, three vanes, and a shank or staff.’ Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bh. 

1696 Puittirs, Bow, a Mathematical Instrument to take 
heights. [1706 /sd. A Mathematical Instrument, formerly 
us'd by Seamen to take the height of the sun.] : 

10. An instrument for drawing curves, especially 
of large radius, consisting of a rigid beam, and a 
strip of wood, steel, or the like, which is bent into 
the required shape by means of screws. 

1706 Puitiirs, Sozv,a Beam of Wood or Brass, with three 
long Screws that direct a Lath of Wood or Steel to any 
Arch; being commonly us'd to make Draughts of Ships, Pro- 
jections of the Sphere, etc. [So BalLey 1731, JouNson, etc.] 

il. a. A ring or hoop of metal, etc. forming a 
handle. Cf. Bain'sé.2, Bou. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Auuean, The bow (or vpmost part) of a 
key. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 3054/4 A pair of Scissars with silver 
Bowes. 1730 Savery in PAL. Trans. XXXVI. 328 It.. 
lifted a Key by the Bow. 1833 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metals 
II. 39 Fancy scissors with shanks and bows of gold. 1863 
Atkinson Danby Provine., Bow, a semicircular hoop or 
handle to anything, as a basket, a backstone ora pail. 1884 
F. Britten Watch & Clock. 36 The ring of a watch 
mee by which it is attached to the watch guard is .. called 
a bow. 

b. The guard of a sword-hilt, or of a trigger. 

1jox Loud. Gaz, No. 3723/4 A silver-hilted Sword without 

ow, 188x GREENER Guz 328 The lever being so shaped 
and adjusted .'s to form the bow. 

ce. A bent strip of wood or metal to support 
the hood, cover, etc. of a vehicle ; a bail or slat. 

12. Arch. a. (See quots.) 

@1723 Wren in Gwilt Archit. 1006 The vaults of the nave 
-.are supported ..by the bowes or flying buttresses. 
Ibi, Gloss. Bow, the part of any building which projects 
from a straight wall. It is sometimes circular and some- 
times polygonal on the plan, or rather formed by two exte- 
rior obtuse angles. Bows on polygonal plans are called 
canted bows. |Hence Soww-window.} 

b. Short for Bow-winvow. 

1885 //arper's Mag. Mar. 547/1 Two little windows .. re- 
placed by an ample bow. 

13. A name of various instruments or tools con- 
sisting of a curved piece of wood, with a string 
extending from one extremity to the other ; used, 
e.g. by smiths, etc. for turning a drill ; by turners 
for turning wood; by batters for separating the 
fibres of fur or wool. 

1895 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 784 Hat Manuf, After the fur 
is thus driven by the bow from one end of the hurdle to the 
other, it forms a mass called a bat. 

14. An Indian musical instrument. 

1872 MaTEER Travaucore 217 The favorite instrument is 
the bow. A series of bells of various sizes is fastened to the 
frame of a gigantic bow, and the strings are tightened so as 
to produce a musical note when struck. 

+15. A bow’s length, used as a ineasure of 
length in archery: chiefly in fg. phrases. Oés. 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courticr in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) HH. 
224 Alas! proud princox, you pearch a bow to hie. — 
Disput. 2 No, no, Nan, you are two bowes downe the wind. 
1607 Mippieton Michaedin. Term ww. i, 1 am not a bow 
wide of your mind, sir. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Rich, 11, 


1669 Wortince Syst, Agric. (1681)! 
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xi, Some men will hane an ayme Sixe Bowes beyond the 
Levell we they made. 

16. a. ‘The doubling of a string in a slip- 
knot’ (J.) ; a single-looped knot. b. A double- 
looped ornamental knot into which ribbons, etc., 
are tied (the usual sense), ¢. A necktie, ribbon, 
cte., tied up in such a knot. lence dozw-hnot. 

1671 Crowne Fudan wi. 33 What knot? a bow-knot? A 
bow-knot saucy-chops? hal can you tye your nose of a bow- 
knot? 1676 Wiseman (J.), Make a knot and let the second 
knot be witha bow. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourucy (1778) 1. 
5 lying up the ribband in a bow-knot, {1] returned it to lier, 
1874 Queen 8 Aug., ‘he sleeves were .. ornamented with 
bows of brown faille. J/od. ter sash was tied in a bow. 

TIL. 2ttrib. and Como. 

17. attrib. or as adj. Bent like a bow, bowed. 

1§92 SHAKs, Ver. & sd. 619 On his bow-backe, he hiath a 
battell set, Of brisly pikes, 1678 Lond. Gaz. No, 1272/4 He 
is aged about 25 years..a bowe nose a little sharp and red- 
dish. 1703 /did. No. 3951/4 Lewis Branson. .with fair Mair 
and bow Legs. 1832 Marryar .V. Forster vi, A little fat 
man with bow legs, 

18. Obvions comb., as boww:-chest, -maker 5 bow- 
bending, bow-like, -played, bow-shaped adjs. 

21688 Vusters (Dk, Luckhm.) Poems (1775) 142 *Bow- 
bending Cupid. 1515-24 in E. Lodge /é/ustr, Brit. Hist. 
(1838) I. 2 ‘Vo my Lord D'Arcy, by 3 warrants; bows of 
yew, 4074 .. *bow chests and arrow chests, 240. 1611 SPEED 
Theat, Gt, Brit. xxxii. (1614) 63/1 Whose East coasts lye 
*bowe-like into the German ocean. 1859 R. Burton Ceztr. 
Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXX. 320 [Lips} pointed in the 
centre with that bowlike form which Europeans hold beau- 
tiful. 1864 //ist, Violin in Eng. Mech, (1870) 11 Feb. 536/2 
John Dodd was.. England’s best *bow-maker. 1836 Du- 
BourRG V iodine ix. (1878) 274 The construction of *bow-played 
instruments. J/od. A *bow-shaped curvature. 

19. Special comb. bow-arm, the arm that holds 
the bow (in archery or in violin-playing) ; bow- 
beaked a., having a curved beak; bow-bender, 
ta bow-bearer; bow-bent a., bent like a bow, 
bowed ; bow-boy, a boy with a bow (applied to 
Cupid) ; bow-brace, a guard to protect the left 
arm from the friction of the bowstring; +bow 
closet, a closet in a recess in the wall of a room; 
bow-drill, a drill turned by means of a bow, the 
string of which is twisted round the drill (sce 
sense 13); bow-fin, a kind of fish (Ama calva) ; 
bow-houghed a., having crooked hips; bow- 
instrument, an instrument played with a bow, 
as a violin; bow-knot (sce sense 16); + bow- 
lap, a term describing a particular posture of tbe 
leaves of a plant (see quot.); + bow-marks, butts 
for archery; bow-meeting, a meeting for the 
practice of archery; bow-necked a., having a 
curved neck; bow-pen, bow-pencil, a bow- 
compass with a pen or pencil; bow-pin, a key or 
cotter to fasten the bow of an ox-yoke; bow-saw, 
a saw with a narrow blade stretched in a strong 
frame as the bowstring in the bow; bow-stock, 
the stock or longitudinal beam of a cross-bow ; 
+ bow-tree, the wooden part of an archer’s bow; 
+bow-ward, a nick inthe end of the stem of a key 
where it joins the bow (see sense 11); bow-woman 
(uonce-wd.), a female archer; bow-wood, the 


wood of the Osage Orange (J/aclura aurantiaca). 

1860 Archer's Guide 44 The Brace buckles round the *bow- 
arm, to prevent the string hurting it. 1881 KroapDHOUsE 
Aus, Acoust. 167 A steady and practised use of the bow- 
arm. 1793 Cowrer /édtad xy. §21 Two vultures .. *Bow- 
beak’d, crook-talon’d. 1719 J. Aubrey Surrey III. 74 
Sir Thomas Carwarden, Kt. .. was *Bow-Bender to King 
Henry VIII, 1592 Greene Groat’s-w. Wit (1874) 13 Hee 
would stroake his *bowbent leg, as though he went to shoote 
loue arrows from his shins. 1628 Mitton Vac. Exerc. 69 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 1592 SHAxs. Kom, 
& Ful. u.iv. 16 His heart cleft with the blind * Bowe-boyes 
but-shaft. 1758 Mrs. Detany To Mrs. Deiwes 542 «A little 
shell ornament for my *bow closet. 1865 TyLor £arly 
Mist, Man. ix. 243 The *bow-drill is a most ancient and 
well known boring instrument, 1880 Gunturr Fishes 372 
The *' Bow-fin’ or ‘Mud-fish’ ts not uncommon in.. 
fresh waters of the United States. 1672 Phil Trans. V1. 
5064 One of the G. Dukes Musicians, & plays on all * Bow- 
Instruments. 1672 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. $16 There is 
the *Bow-Lap, where the leaves are all iid somewhat con- 
vexly one over another, but not plaited. 1877 12 ¥. Round 
29 Sept. 186 The character of these *bow-meetiugs varies. 
1858 Lytton JV hat will he do 1. iv, Showy, *bow-necked, 
long-tailed .. hybrids. 1869 Zug. J/eck. 19 Mar. 574/2 In 
tracing a circle witha "bow-pep. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
(1703) 102 The Frame or *Bow-Saw. ?¢1§00 Kobin Loud 
(Ritson) 1. i. 288 Lytell Johan toke nope other mesure But 
his *bowe tre. 1677 Moxon wV/ech, Exerc, (1703) 23 H the 
Shank .. K the *Bow-ward, Lthe bow. 18977 AiZ ¥. Round 
29 Sept. 188 The performances of the bowmen are decidedly 
distanced by those of the "bowwomen. 1866 Treas. Lot., 
s. v. Waclura, Its elastic yellow wood is called * Bow-wood, 
from its being used by the Indians for making bows, 

Bow (bau), 54.2 [f. Bow v.1 9.J 

An inclination of the body or head in salutation 
and in token of respect, reverence, submission, etc. ; 
an oheisance. Jo make one’s bow: to retire, leave 
the stage. 

«1656 Cowcey Lisderty Wks. 1710 II. 686 That I do you 


with humble Bows.. adore. 1710 Streets Jatler No. 16 
P2 Making Bowstill his Buttons touch’d the Ground. 1766 


(C. Anstey] Bath Guide xi, 156 Shewing them how.. to i 


BOW. 


make a good Bow. 1769 Funins Lett, xxxv. 164 She re- 
ceived hin ,, with bows, and sinilex 1863 Geo. T:tior 
Komote ivi, She returned ‘Tito’s bow, 

1791 Dx. Leens Polit, Mem, (1884) 156 In which case I 
should think myself ohliged tomake my bow. 1875 J. ‘Tos:- 
son Life W. Thomson ix, 133 ‘The old farmer .. is making 
his bow—passing off the stage never again to return, 

Cf. also phrases nnder Low sé,! 4 d. 

Bow (bau), 5.3 Naut. Also 7 bowe, 8 bough, 
{Recorded only since 1600. Corresp, in form and 
sense to LG. by, Iu. bocg, Da. boug, bov, Sw. bog, 
all with senses ‘shouldcr of man or beast’, and 
‘bow of a ship’, The older Teut. fonns werc 
ON, bog-r, OLNG,. buog (MIIG, duoc), MDu. boech 
‘shoulder of man or beast’, OF. ddg. bdh ‘shoulder, 
upper arm’, and ‘ bough ofa trce’:~OTeut. *dgu-c. 
corresp. to Gr. nayus, nyxus, and Skr. dahu-s 
‘ann’. Sow is thus in origin the same word as 
BoucH, but while tbe latter has eomc down direct 
from OF. in onc of the OF. senses, dow has been 
adopted at a later time from I.G., Du., or Da., in 
the special sense of the ‘shoulders’ of a boat or 
ship, devcloped in the maritiine speech of one or 
other of these, bnt not known to OK. or ME. 
Bough and bow have thus widcly diverged, the 
earlier meaning of ‘ shoulder, arm’, not Leing re- 
tained by either, (Not related to Bow s4.1, nor to 
Bow v.1, though probably now associated with the 
latter in the popular etymological consciousness, 
as appears from most attempts to cxplain it.] 

1, ‘The fore-end of a ship or boat; being the 
Tounding part of a vessel forward, beginning on 
both sides where the planks arch inwards, and 
terminating where they close, at the rabbet of the 
stem or prow, being larboard or starboard from 
that division’, Smyth Salor's Word-bk. Also 
in £2. ‘bows’, i.e. the ‘ shoulders’ of a boat. 

1626 Cart. SmitH diceid, Vg. Seamen 11 The bend, the 
bowe, the hawse. 1627 — Sva:man's Gram. ii. 10 The Bow 
is the broadest part of the Ship before, compassing the Stem 
tothe Loufe. 1703 Loud. Gaz, No. 3923/3 She had cut her 
Anchors from the Bow. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc, E. 
dnd, 11. |. 220 The Sea.. broke over the Ship, carrying 
away ..two Anchors from the lee Bough. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (790) 1. 166 At day-break [we] observed the others 
[rocks} under our bows. 1828 Scott /. Al. Perth 111. 81 
A number of boats .. having their several pipers in the bow. 
1840 R. Dana Sef Mast x.24 Baggage, which we put into 
the bows of the boat. 1833 M. Scotr Tos: Cringle ii. 44 
We saw a large West Indiaman suddenly. .stand across our 
Bows. 1882 Daily Tet, 12 Sept. 2/2 ‘The sea washes poisily 
against the weather bow. 

b. An object is said to be on the bow when 
within 45° of the point right ahead. 

1626 Carr. Ssutu Accid. Yug, Seauten 18 We stands right 
a-head ; or op the weather bow, or ley bow. 1762-9 Fat- 
CONER Shipiwr. 11. 124 Cliffs they view Faintly along the lar- 
board bow descried. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/: 
A steamer .. bearing about three or four points on the star- 
board bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

e. attrib, 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk.i.:ed. 2)22 A Column is 
said to bein 72vo Bow Lines when the ships are ranged on 
each bow of a single ship, 

2. transf. The rower nearest to the bow. (co//og.) 

3830 Narrvat Atug’s Own xxxii, In bow forward '—way 
enough. 1860 Hucurs Tom Brown Oxford xxxiii, The last 
man whom ‘Tom would have chosen as bow in a pair oar. 

3. Comb. as bow-anchor, -port, -sheet, ~side, 
-timber ; + bow-chase, bow-chaser (see quots., ; 
bow-fast, a hawser at the bow to secure a vessel 
to a wharf (see Fast) ; bow-grace, bow-grease, 
‘a kind of fraine or fender of old junk placed 
round the bows and sides of a ship to prevent her 
receiving injury from floating iee or timbers’ 
(Smyth Sailor's IWord-bk.), «also called Bon- 
GRACE, and in some way connected with that 
word); bow-oar, the oar nearest the bow; frans/. 
the man who pulls this oar; bow-pieces, ‘the 
ordnance in the bows’ (Smyth Sazlor’s IVord-bé.). 
Sce also BowLINE, BowMAn?, Bowsprit. 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Grain, vit.29 The first, second, 
and third Anchor. .are called *Bow Anchors, 1871 Tyxvatt 
Fragnt. Sc. vi. (ed. 6) 1. 205 Both port and bow anchors were 
cast in deep waters. 1769 Fatconer Dict. JJarine (1789 
* Bow Chace, a cannon .. in the fore-part of a ship to fire 
upon any object a-head of her. 1836 Marnyat JWrdsh. Easy 
xvii, Firing only her *bow-chasers. ¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. 
(Weale) 106 The former [ports] are made for the purpose of 
firing upon an enemy ahead, and are called bow-chasers. 
1867 SuytH Sailor's Word-bk., Bow-chasers, (wo longchase- 
guns placed forward in the bow- ports to fire directly ahead. 
1627 Cart. Siti Seasntan's Gram. xiii. 60 Begin with yer 
*bow peeces. 1829 Marrvar &. Wildniay iii, | was looking 
out of the *bow-port. 1837 — Deg-Fiend xxii, The men 
had thrown their pea jackets under the “"bow-sheets. 1885 
Where Chineses Drive 5 The oarsman on the *bow-side 
strokes. 

+ Bow (bi), 56.4 north. dial. Obs. Also 4- bu. 
[a. ON. 4 farming, a farm, farm stock, stock of 
cattle on a farm, corresp. to OF., OS. 42 dwelling, 
habitation, OHG. 42 dwelling, culture, tillage, 
building (MHG. 47, d0x, mod.G. bau, Du. boucv 
tillage, building):—OTeut. *b&vo-m, f. 6¢- L.‘coltre’. 
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Only ON. had the sense ‘live-stock, cattle’, whence 
the north. Eng. and Sc. word.] 

J. The stock of cattle on a farm, a herd. 

1300 Cursor M.6744 Qua stelis scep, or ox, or cu, To sla 
or sell of ober bu, Oxen fiue for an he pai. 1513 Douctas 
_Enceis vi.i. 86 Sevin 30ung stottis that 30k buir nevir nane, 
Brocht from the bow[grege]. bid. vu. ix. 139 Fyve bowis 
of ky[avmenta]. 1535 STEWART Cro. Scot, (1858) I. 58 For 
his reward that tyme to haifane kow, Quhair he thocht best 
out of the kingis bow. 1568 Bannatyne Poems 145 (J AM.) 
A flok or two, A bow of ky. [1866 Epmonpston Shetl. § 
Orkney Gloss. 14 Bh,atermused inold deedsto denote cattle.] 

2. Comb. bow-house, cattle-house. 

1861 C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. iii. 375 The how-house 
(cattle-house) was rated at so much ‘kain’ or produce, in 
butter and cheese. ere 

+ Bow, bowe, 53.5 Sc. Obs. [prob. (bz) from 
an earlier dee or boule (papal) bull (cf. fow, fore 
=full; pow, pow = pull, pool, etc.) : for sense cf, 
¥. ‘dudles provisions d'un bénéfice ; les bulles d’nn 
évéché, d'une abbaye’ (Littré). See Bunn sd.2] 
The provisions of a benefice granted by the Pope. 

1513-75 Dinrn, Occurr. (1833) 28 To waill all the bowis 
of the benefices. 1529 Lynpesav Complaynt 223 Be his 
Bowis war weill cumit hame, To mak seruyce he wald thynk 
schame. 1535 — Satyre 3401 My Lords, how haue 3e keipit 

our thrie vows? Indeid, richt weill, till I gat hame my 

ows. 1566 Knox /list, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 274 Maister 
Johne Gray. .past to Rome for expeditioun of the bowes of 
Ross to Maister Henry Sinclare. 

Bow (bau), v.1 Pa. t.and pple. bowed (baud). 
Forms: /#/f. 1 biizgan, 2-3 bu3e(n, 3 bou3e(n, 
buwe(n, buen, bouwe, buch, 4 boowe(n, bo3(e, 
boghe, bu(e, bou(e, bugh, bouh, buu, 4-5 
bogh, 4-7 bowe, 5 bow-in, -yn, 6 bough, 6-8 
boow, 4- bow. Strong pa, t, 1 béaz, béah ( /. 
buzon), 2-3 beh ( /. bu3en), 3 beeh, bah, beoh, 

eih, bieh, ( #/. beeh3en, bu3e3en, buh3en, bi3en, 
bowen), 4 bei3, be3gh, bey(3, bugh, ( //. bosen). 
Strong pa. pple. 1 bozen, 3-4 (i)bo3en, (i)buwen, 
4 bowe(n. Il¥eak pa. t. 3 bo3ede, bouwed, 4 
bo3ed, boghed, -id, -ud, bued, buud, boued, 
boud, bowede, -ide, -id, -et, 4- bowed. Weak 

fa. pple. 4 (i)bowed, 4-6 bowid, -yd, boude (Sc. 
bewchit, bowit), 4- bowed. {[Orig. a strong 
vb.; OE. dbiigan (pa. t. déah, buzon, pple. boger), 
corresp. to OS. *hiégan, (MDu. biighen, MLG. 
bigen, Du. buigen) also with different vowel in 
the present stem, OHG. dzogax (MHG. and mod.G. 
biegen), ON. *bjtiga (pa. t. pl. bugum, pple. bogzn), 
Goth. diugax (pa. t. dang, bugum, pple. dugans) :— 
OTeut. stem *seug- f. root éug-, apparently 
identical with Skr. dhuj- to bow, bend, L. 
fugere, Gr. pévy-ev to flee; although the ex- 

cted Teut. form corresponding to these would be 
vuk-, The causal of this was OTeut. baugjan, 
OE. bicgan, byzan, weak verb: see Bey v. In 
early ME. there was some confusion of forms 
in writing, due to the ambiguous tise of z for both 
OE. z#, and Fr. # = #, OF. y. As early as the 
13th c. dow began to usurp the sensc of dey, which 
became obs. in the 14th c.; and coincidently with 
this extension of sense, dew began to take a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. 

(This is one of several vbs, in which the LG. langs. (OE., 
OFris., OS., Nether-Frankish) have # against the zz of 
Gothic, ON. 7#, OHG. io.)] 4 

I. Intransitive uses. (Rarely trans. by ellipsis.) 
In the literal senscs 1-4 superseded by BEND. 


+1. To assume a bent or crooked shape, posi- 
tion, or attitude; to bend. Oés. exc. dial. 

«1000 /oly Kood 36(Gr.) Per ic pa ne dorste..bugan odde 
berstan. a1300 Cursor Ai. 11683 Bogh pou til vs .. pou tre, 
€1374 Cuaucer Axel.§& Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him.. 
howe and beende. ¢1430 //ysns Virg. (1867) 73 My backe 
bowib, myn izen ben soore. 1526 TinnaLe PA2/. ii. 10 
That in the name of Jesus shuld every knee bowe. 1562 

. Heywoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 152 Better boowe then 
sreake, 1603 Snaxs. A/eas. for AM. 11.1. 26 Like an Asse, 
whose backe with Ingots bowes. 1618 Br. Hatt Servo, v. 
110 Let the smith strike a bar .. though it be iron, it bows. 
1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 14 When you chuse Iron, 
chuse such as bows oftenest before it break. A/od, Sc, A 
pin bows more easily than a needle. 

+2. To turn; to turn aside, off, oraway: totum 
back, retreat; to swerve, decline. Also fiz. Obs. 

a x000 /Evrric Wan. Astron.in Pop. Treat.Sc. 19 Heo nafre 
ne byhd ne ufor ne nydor. — /x, xxxii. 8 Hig bugon rade 
of bam wieze. ¢ 1175 Lamb, (Jom. 117 Buh from uuele and 
do god. «1300 Cursor Al. 19379 Pai.. neuer .. ne buud 
fra cristentrouth. 1382 Wycur Haruch iv. 12 het bowiden 
awei fro the lawe of God. 1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasy. Par. 
Pref. 9 Boughed neyther tothe ryghte hande ne to the lefte. 
1g80 Honiyeann Treas. Ir, Tong, Decliner, to decline, to 
bowe from. 

+ b. ‘in wider sense) To bend onc’s course, turn 
or direct one’s steps, wend one’s way, make onc’s 
way, go, betake onesclf. (Sometimes, with ap- 
propriate context, = flee.) Ods. 

@ 1000 /ELrric /:x. xxi. 13 Ic gesette him hwa:der he bugan 
sceal. c1205 Lay. 5559 Leo iscizen Brennes bu3e [c 1275 
comen] heom to-3ennes. /ééd. 14273 Ford he gon bu3en 
[e1a7§ wende}, c1275 /did. 9351 Hamund to Pane wode 
fich and tonward pe see he bieh. cx13a5 4. £. Adit. P. AL 
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973 Bow vp to-warde bys bornez heued. 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. 141 Henry in Inglond wonnes .. & wille not bouh, 
1382 WycLir Fok» v.13 Ihesu bowide him fro the cumpany. 
c1400 Destr. Trey 9490 Pen fled all in fere, and the fild leuit, 
Bowet to bere bastels with bale at bere herttes. 

+e. 7o dow in: to turnin, enter. Ods. 

c 1380 Wycir Se/. li”ks. II. 5 pis cumfort bowip intomyn 
herte. /7d. 7 If clensid it [pe soule] kepip clene, bowynge 
perenne abundantly grace of parfiz3t knowynge of virtues. 

+3. To have a curved direction, to lie or pro- 
ceed in a curve; to curve, to be deflected. Ods. 

c 893 K. ELFrep O70s. 1.1. § 9 Nilus seoea .. west irnende 

. and ponan norp bugende ut on pone Wendelsz. 1388 
Wyeuir /sa. lix. 8 The pathis of hem ben bowid to hem. 
1530 Patscr. 461 The toppe of Charyng crosse hath bowed 
downwardes[se es? decliné]many a daye. 1535 COVERDALE 
Numé, xxiti. 28 The toppe of monnt Peor yt Boweth towarde 
the wyldernesse. 1601 Howtanp Pémy I. 118 The very 
coasts of this streight Bosphorus .. boweth and windeth 
like a curb to Mzotis. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 316 
Another hot sharp Iron like a Bodkin, somewhat bowing at the 
point, 1756 Mrs. CALDERwoop Frvl. in Atheneum No. 
2984. 10/2 The ridge of the boat, which bows like an arch. 


+b. fg. To have an inclination; to tend. Obs. 

1562 Turner //créa/ 11. 108 b, Peares ar temperat, in a 
mean betwene heat and cold, or they bowa litle to coldnes. 

+ 4. To stoop or lower the head and upper part 
of the body, esp. in condescension. Ods. (or arch.) 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 121 Ure drihten .. beih of heuene 
to mannen, a1240 Lo/song in Cott. Hom. 211 Heie helinde, 
beih pe to me, and buh to mine bonen, ¢ 1300 in Wright 
Lyric P.xxv. 70 Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. 
1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurcé. (1546) C vijb, It is 
necessarie .. to remount to very high thinges, leste it bowe 
yuto lowe and yl thinges. 184z'TENNyYSon Dova 101 She 
bow’d upon her hands ..She bow’d down And wept in 
secret. 

5. To bend the neck under a yoke; hevce, to 
become a thrall or subject; to submit, yield, 
render obedience /o. 

Beowulf 2918 Se byrn-wiga bugan sceolde. a 1000 O. £. 
Chron, an. 913 Him beag god dal pws folces to. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 91 pa underfengen heo his lare and bu3en to 
fulehte. a1240 Lofsoug in Cott. Hom. 205 Ich habbe ofte 
ibuwen toalle mine preoi-fon. a@1300 Cursor AZ, 14496 All 
pis werld tit hin sal bun. @1340 Hamro.e Psalter ixxx[i]. 11 
My folke boghed noght ete worde. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
WVyf's Prol, 440 On of us tuo mot bowe douteles. 1531 
Exryor Goz. (1580) 174 A man should not bowe for any 
Fortune or trouble of minde. 1682 Drypen Satyr to Muse 
149 Under Iron Yokes make Indians Bow. 1808 J. BARLow 
Columb. 1. 436 They bow in silence to the victor’s chains. 
1862 STANLEY Fez, Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 344 He at last bows 
to the inevitable course of events. 1871 FreemMAN Norm, 
Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 57 Winchester .. bowed to William 
some while before his coronation, 

+b. (Also construed with a dative appearing 
afterwards as a simple obj.): To obey. Odés. 

c12z0§ Lay. 7295 3if heo me wulled bujen [c 1275 bouwe]. 
a1225 Aucr. R.198 Pet child pet ne buhd nout his eldre. 
1375 BArBour Bruce 1x. 753 Till at thou knaw The richt, 
and bow it as thou aw. c1400 Destr. Troy 507 Tho obeit 
the bolde, and bowet hir fader. 

6. To bend the body, knee, or head, in token of 
Teverence, respect, or submission ; to make obei- 
sance. (Emphasized by dozwz:: const. 70, before.) 

a 1000 AELrric Nuss, xxv. 2 [Israhela bearn] to bam he- 
pengilde bugon. ¢1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom.199 Buze we to be 
stone, ¢ 1205 Lay. 22482 Swa he on hiscneowen beh. a 1240 
Orison in Cott. Hom. 191 To be ich buwe and mine kneon 
ich beie. a 1300 Crsor AZ, 11629 (Gott.) Zt/e, Hou pe tre 
boued to saint mari. 1593 Hooker Eccé. Pol. 1. viil. § 11 
Shall I bow to the stock of a tree? 161 Biste Esther iii. 
5 Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reue- 
rence [WycuiF, bowid not kne; CovErRDALE, bowed not the 
knee]. 1611 — Ps. xcv. 6O come, let vs worship and bowe 
downe [Coverp. ourselues]; let vs kneele before the Lord our 
maker. 1667 Mitton /”, £.1. 111 To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee. 1781 Gipson Decé, & 7. HII, xlix. 114 
An hundred princes bowed before his throne. 1871 Mortey 
Rousseau (1873) 11. 267 That which asks us to bow down 
and worship God as a ‘stream of tendency’. 

7. To incline the body or head (¢o a person) in 
salntation, acknowledgement of courtesy, polite 
asscnt, etc. ; to make or give a bow. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No. 93. 1428 Then he bowed to 
the Court and Councel. 1698 Drypen Virg, Aineid 1. 186 
With graceful action bowing thus began. 1709 STEELE & 
App. Tatler No.81 ?4 He bowed to Homer, and sat down 
by him, 1837 Dickens /ckw, ii, ‘My friend, sir, Mr. 
Snodgrass’, said Mr. Winkle .. Doctor Sines friend 
bowed. 1848 Macautay //ist, Exg. 1.150 He smiled, bowed, 
and extended his hand graciously to the lips of the colonels 
and majors. fod, Her Majesty acknowledged the cheers 
by bowing graciously as she drove along. He bowed to her 
as usual, hut she looked straight before her, and passed on. 

b. trans. To express by bowing. 

1606 Suaks. Axt, § Cl, u. iii. 3 All which time, before the 
Gods ny knee shall how my prayers to them for you. 182 
Keats /saéc/ xxiv, Lorenzo .. Bow'd a fair greeting. 1884 
Punch 20 Dec. 294/2 Mr. Punch bows his acknowledgments 
to ‘Good Words’. fod, Mr. B—— bowed his assent. 

e. To usher 27 or ov? with a bow, or bows; so 
to bow (any one) wp or dow (stairs, etc.). 

1819 Cranne 7. of //al/ it, 60 Argue he could not, but in 
case of doubt, Or disputation, fairly bow'd it out. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Bricry Creek ii. 31 Returning from bowing out 
Dr. Sneyd with much civility, 185: Taackeray Ezg. Hum, 
ii. (1858) 114 Te and his chamberlains bow her up the great 
stair to the state apartinents. 

II. 8. Reflexive uses. The pronoun was per- 
haps originally dative, but was at length treated 
as a simple object, as in III. Ods. or arch, 
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@. in sense I. 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 266 Buh pe, he seid, aduneward .. Peo 
buhé hire, pet to his fondunde beied hire heorte. a1300 
Cursor M, 11683 (Gétt.) Boue be till vs .. pu tre. ¢1z300 in 
Wright Lyrtc J’. xvi. 54 Hire loue.. beh him to me over 
bord. ¢1430 Chev. Assigue 335 He bowethe hym down & 
3eldethe vp pe lyfe. 1611 Biste £ccles. xii. 3 When .. the 
strong men shall bowe themselues. 

b. in sense 2. 

c1z0g Lay. 7499 Beiene pa eorles buz3en heom [c1275 
wende] togaderes. 1382 Wycur Yohx v. 13 Ihesu bowide 
him fro the cumpany. ¢1430 Chev, Assigne 265 An holy 
abbot was per-by & hehym peder bowethe. 

e. in sense 5. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 19132 Bot mani turnd par and.. To 
baptim tak pam-seluen bund. /dd. 19529 Pe folk was in 
pat tun to be baptiszing bam buud. 

d. in sense 6, 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 8961 Dunsco bugh hir to pe grund [z. 7. 
bowid hir]. /4éd. 10902 To goddes sande scho gan hir bow 
[Cott, bu]. 1535 CoverDALE Dax. ii. 46 [He] fell downe 
vpon his face, and bowed him self vnto Daniel, 1611 Biste 
Ex, xx. § Thou shalt not bow downe thyselfe to them. 

e, in sense 7. 

@ 1626 Bacon New Atl.11 He bowed himself a little to 
us. bid. 15 At which speech we all rose up and bowed 
our selves. 

III. Causative uses, in which dow has taken 
the place of the obs. causal Bry. 

9. trans. To cause (a thing) to bend; to force or 
bring into a curved or angular shape; to inflect, 
curve, crook. arch, and dial. (as in Sc.). 

a1300 A. Horn 427 Armes heo gan bu3e, Adun he feol 
iswo3ze. 1502 AkNOLDE Chron, (1811) 164 Take a graff and 
bowe it in bothe endes. 1598 J. DickENSon Greene in Conc. 
(1878) 133 Tender twigges may with ease be bowed, 1600 
Hotianp Livy xxi. viii. 427 They could hardly bend and 
bow their joints. 1613 Saks. //en. V///, u1, iii. 36 A three- 
pence bow'd would hire me. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 426 Take 
a low Tree, and bow it. 1680 Baxtrr Auszw, Stillingfl- 
Pref. A iij b, Iron is too stiff for me to bow. 1875 Darwin 
Jusectiv, Pl. viii. 194 The tentacles after a time being bowed 
backwards, 


+h. jig. Obs. 

1599 Suaks. Hen, V’, 1.ii. 14 Godforbid..That you should 
fashion, wrest, or bow your reading .. With opening Titles 
miscreate., 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) III, 289 Latin 
words are bowed in their modern senses. 1678 pimees 
Hud., Lady's Answ. 156 Marriage, at best, is but a Vow: 
Which all Men either break, or bow. ‘ 

@. esp. Zo bow the knee: i.e. to bend it in 
adoration or reverence, 

1382 Wycur P42, ii. ro That in the name of Ihesu ech 
kne be bowid. —1 AYugs xix. 18 Seuen thousand of men 
of whom the knees ben not bowid before Baal. 1580 BaRET 
Alv, B 1067 To make courtesie or to bowe the knee. 1875 
B. Taytor Faust II, 1, iii. 142’To Ops and Rhea have I 
bowed the knee. : 

+10. To cause to turn in a given direction; to 
incline, turn, direct; fg. to incline or influence 
(the mind). Oés, 

a 1300 Cursor A/,17588 His blissing to baa men he buts, 
¢1380 Wyctiir Sef. Hes. III. 422 As bof pei wolde bowe 
him [God] as maysters of his conseile, ¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr 
1, i. 7 He or sche ou3te bowe awey her heering, her reeding 
and her vndirstonding, 1513 Doucias 4 ners xu. vi. 106 
All our prayeris and requestis kynd Mycht nowder bow 
that dowr mannis mynd. 1651 Hewson Left. in Proc. 
Parliament No. 92. 1413 The Lord God hath abundantly 
bowed their hearts and affections..to the Parliament. 1705 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Adem. X.17 You may .. bow him to 
better manners and gain him. 

{| In ¢o bow the car, the eye, there appears to be 
a mixture of the notion of ‘direct or turn with 
attention’, and of ‘bend the head downwards’. 
See senses Io and 11. 

¢1230 Hali Med. 3 Bihald & buh pin eare. 1535 Co- 
VERDALE Ps. xxx[i]. 2 Bowe downe thine eare to me, make 
haist todelyuer me. 1578 Gude & Godlie Ballates, Lament. 
Sinner i, Bowing doun Thy heavenly eye. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cad, Jan. 16 Bowe your eares vnto my dolefull dittie. 
1611 Biss /’s, Ixxxvi. 1 Bow downe thine eare, O Lord, 
heare me, , 

11. To bend (anything) downwards ; to incline, 
to lower (often in fig. expressions). 

c1z05 Lay. 15740 Pe nunne beh hire hefde adun. [az2a25 
Ancr. R.130 Ase brid vleoinde buhd pet heaued lowe (perh. 
this=4y/0, from Brey v.).]_ a 1300 Cursor A, 11690 Yeit it 
{he tre] boghud dun ilk bogh. 1382 WycuiF /sa. xxxi. 3 The 
Lord shal boowen [1388 bowe doun] his hond. 1601 Suaks. 
Alls Well 1. ii. 43 And bow'd his eminent top to their low 
rankes, 1747 Hervey Aledit. § Contcmpl. (1818) 192 Wave, 
ye stately Cedars .. wave your branching heads to Him 
who meekly bowed his own on the accursed tree. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 103 She bowed down her head, Remember- 
ing the day when first she came. 1871 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 95 Lanfranc refused to bow his should- 
ers to such a burden. ; 8 

b. fg. To bend (a thing) in submission. 

1300 Cursor M. 15291 Pis suete iesu .. pat bued sua his 
lauerd-hede to buxumnes of therll. ¢1440 Hytton Scala 
Perf, (1494) u. xvi, Yf he woll bowe his wyll to God. 

. To cause to stoop, to crush (as a load does). 

1671 Mitton Saison 698 With sickness and disease thou 
bow’st them down. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 239 And bow his 
age with sorrow to the tomb. 1708 Wes ey Psadss (1765) 
lvii, To Thee let all my Foes submit, Who hunt and bow 
my Spirit down. 1855 Macautay /7/?st. Eng. 1V. 97 The 
load which had bowed down his body and mind. : 

Bow (bon), v.2 [f. Bow s6.16.] trans. and intr. 
To play with or use the bow (on a violin, etc.). 

1838 W. Garviner J/usic Nat, 202 A single bar of music 
-. may be bowed fifty-four different ways. 1861 7imes 16 
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Oct., His artists and amateurs bow and finger in thoroughly 
good style. 1864G. Mereoitu Lydia xxv.194 How differ- 
ently he bows from the other men, though it is only dance 
music. 

Bow (bau), v.83 Nani. [f. Bow 56.3] trans. 
Of a ship: To cut (the water) with the bow. 

1858 Merc, Afar, Afag. V. 199 Sea very turbulent .. ship 
howing it admirably. 1867 Suvrit Sa¢lor’s Word-bk., Bowing 
the sea, meeting a turbulent swell in coming to the wind. 

Bow, bowe, obs. forms of BoL.2, Bove. 

+Bow'able, 2. Oss. [f. Bow v1 +-anx.] 

1, That may be bowed or bent ; flcxible, pliable. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 38 Bowabylle, Jz pliabylle. 1583 
Stusppes Anat, Abus. (1877) 1. 76 It is flexible and bowable 
to any thing amancandesire, 1631 Cotcr,, /*loyadle, pli- 
able, bowable, bendable. 

2. jig. Complaisant. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 200 Make the patroun (that is to seie 
Crist) to’be to us inclineable or boweable or redi to heere us. 
1633 Woprorpne Marrow Fr. Tongue 323 (L.) If she be a 
virgin, she is pliable or bowable. 

Hence Bow ableness. 

01475 Found. St. Barthol. Ch.\. xxvii. (1886) 63 The sy- 
nowy’s were dryed up & alweys lackid bowablenesse. 

Bowallie, -aly, -ayl, obs. forms of BowEL. 

Bowall, obs. form of Bo.e3, Se., recess. 

ar600 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) All fyir that cumis in [is 
carried into] the kirk to be keepit in the bowall in the wall. 

Bowand, obs. Sc. form of Bowine. 

Boward, variant of Bourp, Ods., a jest. 

Bowat, variant of Bowet, a lantern. 

Bow-backed (béube:kt), a. [prob. f. Bow 54.1 
(but perh. in sense a, from Bows £//. a., bowed, 
crooked) + Backx.] a. Having the back per- 
manently bent, crook-backed. b. Having the back 
arched, as an angry cat. 

Hence Bowba‘ckedness. 

1470 IlarpinG Chron. clvii. iii, This Edmond .. Broke- 
b led and bowbacked bore, Was vnabled to haue the 
monarché, 1587 Freminc Contn, Iolinshed WN. 1311/2 
When they wax crooked & bow backt. 1847 TENNyson 
Princ, vi. 339 ‘The two great cats .. Bow-back’d with fear. 
1864 NV. Brit. Rev, Dec. 405 By a sudden effort .. overcom- 
ing his bowbackedness. 

Bow-bearer (bowbée:ra1).  [f. Bow 56.1] 

1. One who carries a bow. 

a 1600 Xob, //ood (Ritson) ut, xii. 70 Bow-bearer after mee, 

2. An under-officer tn a forest, who looked after 
trespasses affecting vert and venison. 

1538 Letaxn /tin. V1. 95 § 4 Ther be 9. Kepers, to Raun- 
gers, a Bowberer, and the Lord Wardein. 16x10 HoLLanp 
Camden's Brit. . 723 Bowbearer to King William Rufus. 
18a0 Scorr A/onast. xviii, We will name this youth bow- 
bearer in the forest granted to us by good King David. 
3837 Howitt Rur, Life v. ii. (1862) 377 This forest .. has 
also two rangers, a bowbearer, and landwarden. 


Bow-bell, -bells. The bells of Bow Church, 
i.e. St. Mary-le-Bow, formerly ‘Seyn Marye 
Chyrche of be Arches’, in Cheapside, London (so 
called from the ‘bows’ or arches that supported 
its steeple. Cf. Ancu.) This church having long 
had a celebrated peal of bells, and being nearly in 
the centre of the City, the phrase ‘within the 
sound of Bow-bells’ has come to be synonymous 
with ‘within the City bounds’. Also a/¢rzd., as in 
Bow-bell cockney. transf. A loud tongue (obs.), 

1600 RowLanps Lett. Humours Blood iv. 65, 1 scorne.. 
To let a Bowe-bell Cockney put me downe. 1611 Coryat's 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Peale thy praise with Roupe & 
Bow-bell clapper. 1616 T. Apams Souls Sickn, Wks. 1861 
1. 499 The tenor or bow-bell is the abused creatures. @ 1659 
Crevecann JZalkative Wom, 38 thy Tong .. That Tom a 
Lincoln and Bow-bell. 1884 Punch 30 Dec. 294/2 Having 
been born within the sound of Bow Bells, he cannot help 
being a son of Cockaigne. 

+ Bow'bert, -art, -ard. O¢s. Sc. [app. a. 
OF. dobert ‘stupid fellow, lout’ (Godef. quotes 
‘li fous bouviers li fous bobers’, and ‘c’est un 
bobers, un soz noez’): cf. Swiss Romance dodbet 
‘sot, béte’.] A sluggish fellow, a dull lout. Also 
attrib. or as adj. (Only in Gawin Douglas.) 

1513 DouGLas s€uess 1. vil. 33 Fra their hife Expellis the 
bowbart (v. 7 buobert] beist, the faynt drone be, /d/d. x1. 
xiv. 18 Quhou happynnis this.. That 3e sal evir sa doillit 
and bowbartis (7. 7. bowbardis}] be Onwrokyn sik iniuris to 
suffyr heir. 

Bow-case (bokas). [f. Bow 56.1 4.] A case 
in which a bow is kept. In 16-17th c. applied 
humorously to a lean starveling, a ‘bag of bones’. 

1464 Maun. & Housch. Exp. 267 trem, for a bowcas, viijd. 
1544 AscHam 7 0.roph, (Arb.) 119 A bowecase of ledder is not 
the best. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ut. x. 222 Poore 
budge face, bowcase sleeue, but let him passe. 1605 Tryal/ 
Chev. \t. i. in Bullen Old PZ. (1884) IIL. 289 Bowyer a Cap- 
tayne? a Capon..a Yellow-hammer, a bow-case. 1874 
Boutett Arms §& Arm, ii, 34 The bow of the Greek hero, 
when in the field, was carried in a bow-case. 

Boweer, var. of Bowser, Ods., treasurer. 

Bowch, obs. form of Boucn(s, Buter. 

Bowcher, -yer, obs. ff. Butcuer, Boucuer. 

Bow-compass (bdkv:mpas), -compasses 
(-éz, [f. Bow s4.1+ Compass.] 

1. A pair of compasses with the legs jointed so 
that the points can be bent inwards; also applied 
to any compasses made for drawing small circles. 
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(Commonly called éozs; when the legs are kept 
apart by a spring, spring bows.) 

1796 Ilutton Math. Dict. 1. 3415/1 Bow Compasses or 
Bows, are a small sort of compasses, that shut up in a hoop, 
which serves for a handle. 

2. =Bow sé.! to. 

Bow d(e, dial. f. Bop a.; var. of Boun, Ods. 

Bowden, -in, var. Bonpen v. and ppl. a. Sc. 
Obs. to swell, swollen. 

Bowder, dial. forin of BouLDER. 


+ Bow'dled, #//. ¢. Ods. [Origin obscure.] 
Having the feathers ruffled ; swelled ont. 

1587 Harrison Angland wu. vii. (1877) 169 Much heare 
left on the cheekes will make the owner looke big like a 
bowdled hen. 7 ; 

Bowdlerize (baudloraiz), x. [f. the name of 
Dr. T. Bowdler, who tn 1818 published an edition 
of Shakspere, ‘in which those words and expres- 
sions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family’: see -1zE.] trans. To 
expurgate (a book or writing), by omitting or mo- 
difying words or passages considered indelicate or 
offensive; to castrate. 

1836 Gen. P. THompson Let. in Exerc. (1842) 1V. 124 
Among the names..are many, like Hermes, Nereus.. which 
modern _ultra-christians would have thought formidably 
heathenish; while Epaphroditus and Narcissus they would 
probably have Bowdlerized. 1869 Westin. Rev. Jan., It is 
gratifying to add that Mr. Dallas has resisted the tempta. 
tion to Bowdlerize. 1881 Saintssury Dryden g Evil coun- 
sellors who wished him to bowdlerise glorious John. 1883 
Ch, Times 703/4 It (Henry IV] is Bowdlerized, to be sure, 
but that is no evil for school purposes. 

Hence Bow'dlerism, Bow:dleriza‘tion, Bow'd- 
lerized ///. a., Bow dlerizer, Bow-dlerizing, 
vol, sb. and ppl. a. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 12 We doubt whether Juvenal.. 
can be read with advantage at the age when Bowdlerism, 
as a moral precaution, would be desirable. 1878 Afhenzum 
6 Apr., False squeamishness or inclination to Bowdlerism. 
1883 Mest. Rev, Apr. 583 The bowdlerization..is done in 
an exceedingly awkward and clumsy fashion. 1879 F. Har- 
Rison Choice Bks. (1886) 63 A Bowdlerised version of it 
would be hardly intelligible as a tale. 1886 Hux ey in 19h 
Cent. Apr. 489 We may fairly inquire whether editorial 
Bowdlerising has not prevailed over historic truth. 

+ Bow'-draught. Ods.  [f. Bow s5d.1 + 
Dravent, from the phrase fo draw a bow] A 
bowshot ; the distance a bow will carry. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 58 A place.. that weill twa bow- 
draucht was, Fra thar the vattir passit had. c1rq400 Maun- 
DEV. Vili, 96 Fro thens a Bowe draughte, toward the Southe. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xv, They come as nyghe kynge 
Bors as a bowe draughte. 1716 Left. in Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 133 The kirk being about two bow draughts at 
most out of the road. 

Bowdshett, obs. form of Buncet. 

Bow'-dye. [Named from Sow near Stratford 
in Essex, where dyers particularly carried on their 
works in the 17th c. (Bow took tts name from 
the single-arched bridge built there across the Lea 
in the retgn of Henry I, to replacc the ford of the 
old Roman Road which gave name to Stratford, 
and Old Ford; cf. Bow sé.1 3.)] 

A scarlet dye; also a/érié. or as avy. Hence 
Bow-dye v., to dye scarlet; Bow-dyed A//. a.; 
Bow-dyer. 

a 3659 CLEVELAND Odseguies g Or can his Bloud Bow-die 
th’ Egyptian Sand, 1676 TEoncEe Diéavy (1825) 151 Flemin- 
goes flye all about..they are blew and bow-dye. 1688 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2346/4, 3 pieces of Bow-dy'd Serges. 1691 
T. H(ave] Acc. New [uvent, 51 The Invention of the Scar- 
let or Bow-dye. 1703 Ar?’s /frov, 13 As to the fading of 
the Bow-Die, and the Water-colours. 1745 De For Fug. 
Tradesm. iv. (1841) 1. 25 He goes in partner with C. D., a 
scarlet-dyer, called a bow-dyer, at Wandsworth. 

+ Bowe, f//. a. Obs. [ME. Lowe :—earlier 40- 
wen :—OE, dozen, pa. pple. of buzan, to Bow.] 
Bowed, bent, crooked. 

a 1000 Beowulf 5646 Wyrm woh-bogen wealden ne moste. 
arsoo E. E. Mise. (Warton Club) 11 Now age is croppyn 
one me ful stylle, He makyt me hore, blake, and bowe. 

Bowed (baud), Af/.a.t [f. Bow v.14 -eD1.] 

1. Bent, curved, crooked; (see the verb). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 38 Bowed, clinatus, deuexus. 1562 J. 
Hexrwoon Prov. §& Epfigr. (1867) 152 Boude wands serue for 
sumwhat. 1674 N. FairFax Bulk & Selv. Contents, The 
springiness of..boughed bodies. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
1, iv. § 8 And if the Leaf have but one main Fiber, that also 
is postur'd in a bowed or Lunar Figure; as in Mint and 
others. 1785 Burss //adloween iv, A runt was like a sow- 
tail Sae bow’t that night. 1874 BouteLe Aris & Arm. vii. 
114 These shields were generally ‘bowed’ on their front 
face, that is, they generally presented a convex external 
contour, 1885 Ties 4 June 10/2 He [a horse] had been 
under suspicion on account of a ‘bowed tendon’ from his 
earliest appearance on the turf. (The ordinary northern 
word for ‘bent’, as a bowed pin, a bowed street.) 

2. Bent down under a load, weight of years, etc. 

1848 KincsLey Saint's nae u. xi. 134 How you'll wel- 
come us, Returned in triumph, bowed with paynim spoils. 
1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 704 Enoch was so brown, so bow'd, 
So broken, 1864 Miss Yonce 77ia/ 11.18 A mute smooth. 
ing of his bowed shoulders. 

b. fix. 

31383 Wyceur Baruch iit. 18 The soule that .. goth bowid, 
and meekid. pi Symonps Gré. Poets vii. 228 Nay, donot 
pine thus, bowed beneath my burden. 
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Bowed (biud), pp/. 2.2 [f. Bow 54.1 and v.2 + 
-ED!,] Furnished with a bow (in various senses) ; 
played with a (violin) bow. In //er.= EmpoweEn. 

1425 Acts Jas. 1.(1597) § 60 Jeamen .. sufficientlie bowed 
and schafted, with sword aud buckler and knife. 183 
Rutter Fonthill, The window is to the west, large aa 
bowed. 1837 I]t. Martintau Soc. tt Amer. U1. 88 The 
young wouien, in cotton gowns and braided and bowed hair. 
1838 G. Hlocartu A/ssical (fist. U1. 153 Quartets, and trios, 
for bowed instruments. 1885 /’al/ Afadl G. 4 May 4/1 The 
‘bowed ’ passages were inuch too rapid. 

Bowed (baud), pf/. 2.3 [f. Bow 56.3 + -Ep2,] 
Furnished with a bow; prob. only tn como. 

1747 W. Horstey The Fool (1748) 11. 300 Full-bowed Ships 
»- will make better Way through the Water. 

Bowedness (baudnes). [f. BuwEp pp/. a.1+ 
-NESS.] Bowed or bent condition. 

1802 W. Taytor in Afonth, Afag. X1. 503 Uumility.. fear 
-.and disgrace..superinduce on the bodily frame a sloping 
or bowedness of attitude. 

Bowel (bauél) sd.1 Forms: 3 buel, 4 bewelle, 
bouel, 4~6 bowele, bowelle, 5 bawelly, boel, 
bowalle, bowaly, bowyle, boyell, 5-8 bowell, 
3- bowel. [MI. dzec/, boucl, a. OF. boel, buel, 
bouel, masc. (also boele, buele, bouele fem.) =r, 
budel, \t. budello:—late L. botelius pudding, sau- 
sage (Martial), in late pop.L. ‘a small intestine ’, 
dim. of bofu/us a sausage (cf. also PuppinG).] 

I. sing. 

1. One of the divisions of the alimentary canal 
below the stomach; an intestine, a gut. Now 
rare in the singular exc. in mcdical usc. 

¢13ag £. E. Allit. P. C, 293 In a bouel of pat best he 
{Jonah] bidez on lyue. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 265 She toke 
her after the bowele Of the seewolf. 1481 Caxton J/yrr. 
it, vi. 75 They (the Olyphaunts] haue to tore them in maner 
of boyell grete and large. 1552 HuLoet, Brasten bowell, 
bubonocele, 1884 Nature 27 Mar. 497/1 The seat of the 
disease, namely, the bowel. 


+b. Gut (as a material). Ods. 


c1420 Liber Cocorum 5 Harpe stryuges made of bowel. 

+e. Any internal organ of the body. Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bowalle or bowelle, wiscus. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viii. 169 These two bowels, especi- 
ally the liuer, doe vehemently desire sweete things. 1674 
R. Govrrey /ay. & Ad. Physic 118 The Stomach..so useful 
and necessary a Bowel that no Animal lives without it. 
1782 TI. ArNoLp /nsanity 11.65 No bowel is more frequently 
mutilated..than the brain, 

IL. plura/ collectively. 

2. The intestines or entrails ; the portions of the 
intestinal canal contatned within the abdomen. 

a 1300 Cursor A/, 16505 His buels (/ater A/S. boweles] all, 
vte at his wambe pai wrang. c¢1300 A’. Adis. 4668 Theo 
bowelis weoren y-nomen out, And for-brent. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R.V. xiii. (1495) 158 The bowelles ben cominly 
called the guttes. 1563 Turner /feréa/ uu. 111.a, Good for 
the brekinge and bursting of the bowelles. 1611 Biste 
Ezek. vii. 19 They shall not satisfie their soules, neither fill 
their bowels. 3667 Mutton /”. Z. 11. 800 They return, and 
howle and gnaw My Bowels, their repast. 1758 JonNson 
idler No. 17 » 7 The anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Odbserv’. 154 (It] 
brought on so violent an affection of his bowels. 1813 J. 
Tuomson /uflamma tion 189 Bathing the feet and legs gives 
relief in inflammation of the bowels. 


+b. The (external) belly. Obs. rare. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3932/4 Several Warts on him (a horse], 
one on his Ear, one on his Breast and Bowels. 

c. The intertor or tnstde of the body ; also fg. 
Cf. womb, heart, bosom, breast, (rarely sing.) 

1533 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 497/2, 1 shall gyue my 
law in their bowele. cxg6z G. Cavenpisn Life Wolsey 
(1825) I. 136, I do both Iack wit in my poor old head, and 
cunning in my bowels. 1583 Gotninc Calzin on Deut. vi. 
33 God will not haue vs to fall..to pulling out of his bowels 
as they doe which will needes bee searching out of measure. 
1611 Biste Gen. xv. 4 But he that shall come foorth out of 


thy owne bowels. 


3. transf. (Considered as the seat of the tender 
and sympathetic emotions, hence): Pity, compas- 
sion, feeling, ‘heart’. Chiefly A/., and now some- 
what arch. Cf. HEART, Breast. 

1382 Wycuir PAél, i. 8 Hou I coueite 30u alle in the 
bowelis of Jhesu Crist. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 24 Whenne she 
sawe his blody serke, all her bowelis weere troubelyd more 
than tunge may telle. 16x Biste PAsl. iit. 1 If any bowels 
and mercies. 165 Proc. Parliament No. 110. 1695 Want 
of bowels in preaching towards them who are in hazard to 
perish, 1655 Futter I altham bd, (1840) 274 Bloody 
Bonner..full (as one said) of guts, and empty of bowels. 
1685 Crowne Sir C. Vice 1. 5 The family is a sad family, 
and I tarry out of pure bowels. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4427/2 
To shew their Bowels for their Country. 1798 CANNiNG in 
Anti-Jacobiu 14 May (1852) 104 “would have moved a 
Christian's bowels To hear the doubts he stated. 1832 
Lytrox Eugene A. ii, 1 am a man that can feel for my 
neighbours. I have bowels—yes I have bowels. 1865 
Carivie Fredk. Gt. V. xin. i. 2 Had idle readers any bowels 
for him; which they have not. 

b. In various archaic phrases as: bowe/s of com- 
passion, mercies, pity, etc. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) t10b, Close not your 
bowells of charite from them. 1611 Brste Co/oss. iii. 12 Put 
on therefore .. bowels of mercies. 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med, u. § 2 Upon the bare suggestion and bowels of 
pity. 1794 Goowis Cad, Wil/iims 279 The law has neither 
eyes, nor ears, nor bowels of humanity. 1873 Moriry 
Rousseau 11, 218 note, It has none of the yearnings of the 
bowels of tenderness. 


BOWEL. 


4. The interior of anything ; heart, centre. 


BELLY Sd. 9. , 

1548 Lp. Somerset Efést. Scots 243 Be we not in y® bowels 
now of the realme? 1584 WHETSTONE A/irour Mag., Dicing- 
houses .. within the bowelles of the Citie of London, 1589 
Hay any Work Aiij, Thou wilt enter into the bowels of the 
cause inhand. @1593 H. Smitu Wks. (1867) 11. 265 Three 
days and three nights in the bowels of the earth. 1696 
Whiston 7h. Earth 1. 78 All Volcano’s or subterraneous 
Fires, are in the Bowels of some Mountain. 1769 Biack- 
STONE Comm. IV. 364 That monster in true policy. .a body 
of men, residing in the bowels of a state, and yet independ- 
ent ofit’s laws. ¢1860 Farapay Forces Nat. vi. 164 Brought 
together in the bowels of the earth. 

+5. Offspring, children. Ods. [Cf. L. visceva.] 

[1g26 TinpaLe Philent, 12 Receave him, thatistosayemyne 
awne bowels. 1559 MorwynG Evonzyut. 343 Sum put to it 
wormes or bowels of the earth.] @ 1593 H. SmitH Sev. 
(1871) I. 289 We should not spare our own bowels, 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for Af, 1. i, 29 Thine owne bowels which dg 
call thee, sire. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor.1, vii, Men 
.. bowelless unto others, and merciless unto their own 
bowells. F 

III. 6. Comb. (of bowel-\, as bowel-complaint ; 
-like, -racking adjs.; also, bowel-deep, up to or 
as high as the middle; bowel-galled a., ? applied 
to a horse whose belly is fretted with the girth; 
+ bowel-gazer, -prier, one who inspects the en- 
trails of sacrificed animals for religious purposes, 
a haruspex; hence bowel-gazing, -prying; bowel- 
hive, -hives Sc., a popular name for infantile 
enteritis and similar affections ; bowel-hive grass, 
a herbalists’ name for Axhemilla arvensis or 
Parsley-piert (Britten and Holland). 

1828 Scott Rev. Davy's Salmutonia (1849) 260 * Bowel-deep 
in the stream. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay xxii. 335 Seneca 
saith. .that the *Bowelgasers were inuented for nothing els 
but to holde the people in awe. /ézd, xxxii. 521 Where be 
.. your Oracles, your *Bowelgazings and your Sacrifices? 
1715 Pesnecuik 7vweeddale 7 ( Jam.) The rickets in children, 
which they call the *Bowel-hyve. 1863 Rept. Registrar 
Gen. Scot., * Bowel-hives’ (or ‘bull-hives’), the vernacular 
name under which is included enteritis, convulsions, diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, and teething. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
& Phys. 111. 549/1 The stomach [of /2z/zs]is iong and *bowel- 
like. 1600 Hottanp Livy xu. xxx. £132 The *Bowell- 
priers [avzspices]..declared, That. .they should make speed. 
Jbid. 287 ‘R.) The *bowell-prying soothsaier. 

Bowel sé.2, rare variant of BOLE 54.3, recess. 

1834 H. Mitier Scenes & Leg. vi. (1857) 76 Little square 
recesses, termed bowels or boles. 

Bowel (bauél), 7. Also 4 bouwel(en, 5 bo- 
waylyn, bowellyn, 7 bowell. [f. Bowe sé1 
Cf. OF. boeler.] 


1. trans. To take out the bowels of, disembowel. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 329 Fro be galweis quik bei lete 
him doun, & bouweld him alle hote, 1440 J. SuiRLey Dethe 
K. Fames (1818)27 Many of the other traitours were boweld 
all qwik. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bowaylyn, eviscero. 1566 
GascoiGne Focasta Wks. (1587) 95 In thy sacred name I 
bowel here This sacrifice. 1655 FULLERCA. Hist. 1x.169 Five 
Seminaries. .were hanged, bowelled, and quartered for trea- 
son. 1725 Brapitey Fam, Dict. 11. s.v. Sprain, Takea.. 
Whelp, fleaand bowelhim. 1861 Dixon Bacox x. § 6 Coke, 
bent on hanging and bowelling all these miserable wretches. 


+2. fig. To stir the bowels of, move or arouse 
the compassion of. Ods. rare. 


1645 RutHerrorp 7ryal & Tri, Faith (1845) 270 He was 
bowelled in heart, his bowels were moved with compassion. 
Bowel, obs. var. of Bowt 50.2 


Bowelled (bawéld), 47. a. [f. Bowen s4,.l and 


(Ge 


v.+-ED.] a. Having the bowels removed, disem- 


bowelled. b. Having bowels or recesses. 


1589 Fremine Virg. Georg. 1.17 The strings or little veines 
(Of boweld beasts). 1606 G. W[loopcockeE] /zstfine 2b, A 
Hare was brought. .readye bowelled. 1622 Heytin Cossogr. 
1. (1682) 252 Bowelled with mines, or clothed with sheep. 


bl THosson Sxmmer 133 To the bowelled cavern darting 
eep. 


Bowelless (bawéllés), a. [f. Bowen 56.1 + 
-LESS.)] Without bowels ; without compassion or 
pity ; merciless, unfeeling. 

1649 JER. Tavior Gt, E-renrp. 1.11.64 The most cruell and 
bowellesse hangmen. 1752 Younc Brothers w.i, Bowelless 
severity! 1863 W. B. Jerrotn Sigz. Distress 35 Bowelless 
imitators of their cries of agony. 

Bow'elling, 24/. st. [f. Bowen v.+ -1nG1.] 
The extracting of the bowels, disembowelling. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bowalynge, evisceracio. 1681 


Lond. Gaz. No. 1621/4 Without Embalming, Bowellin 
Wraping in Sear-cloth. oe ae 


+t Bow'elly, @. Obs. rare. [f. Bowxn sb.1 + -L¥1.] 
Having ‘ bowels’, compassionate, sympathetic. 

@ 1637 N. FERRAR 110 Couszd. (1638) 184 From this bowelly 
affection. .it proceeds thata man loues God aboue all things, 
1655 GURNALL Chr, in Arm, xxii. (1669) 482/1 So we may 
pray with a inore bowelly sense of their wants for them. 

Bowen, obs. form of Boun v. 

Bower (baues, bau-as ), 56.1! Forms: 1 bur, 
2-3 bur, 3 bure, 3-6 bour, 3-7 boure, bowr, 4 
bor, 4-7 bowre, 5 bowur, 6 boire, 9 (bowre), 
dial, boor, 5- bower. [OE. dzir dwelling, etc., 
coresp. to OS. éérneut., OHG. dr masc. (MIIG. 
bur, mod.G, bauer bird-cage), LG. baur, bur m., 
ON. bir (Sw. bur, Da. buur):—OTeut. *bdro m 
:~Aryan bhitrom, f. bhu, in Teut. b2- to dwell. 
Wence Netcupoun (OE. xéah-zebdr) and Boor.] 
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1. A dwelling, habitation, abode. In early use 
it. A cottage; in later use a poetical word for 


“abode ’. 

Beowiulf(Z.)2455 Onhis suna bure. a1o0o Chart, Eadred 
in Cod. Dipl. V. 336 To den hagan; andlang hagan bur. 
c1325 E. £. Allit, P. A. 963 Bryng me to pat bygly bylde, 
&let mese py blysful bor. 1567 StupLey Seneca's Hippol. 
(1581) 75 The whilst the fire shall burne These bones, set 
ope his buriall bower. 1568 Like will to L.in Hazl. Dods/. 
II]. 353 Of all iniquity thou art the bow'r. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. 97 ‘The blacke bowre of sorrowe [ géoss. 
hell]. x7xz Appison Sfect. No. 281 » 11 Our Historians 
describe the Apartments of Rosamond’s Bower, 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xii, The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower, ; 

b. esp. a vague poetic word for an idealized 
abode, not realized in any actual dwelling. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Son. cxxvil. 7 Sweet beauty hath no name, 
no holy bower. 1644 Mitton 4 reof, (Arb.) 46 The bowr 
of earthly blisse. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 5 Dear lovely 
bowers of innocence and ease. 1781 CowPreR Hfofe 164 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss. 1858 NEALE 
Bernard de M. 340! princely bow’rs, O land of flow’rs. 

e. A fancy rustic cottage or country residence. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L.1. xv, In that soft vale, a lady’s 
bower. 1862 Atheneum 30 Aug. 270 Miss Helen Campbell 
.-gave an entertainment in his honour, at her bower in the 
Clachan Glen. 

+d. A covered stall or booth at a fair. rave. 

1506 in Glasscock Records St. Michael’s 31 Rec. on michel- 
mas day for stonding of bowers w'n th chirchyerde ixd, 

2. An inner apartment, esf, as distinguished from 
the ‘hall’, or large public room, in ancient man- 
sions; Aezce, a chamber, a bed-room. Still in 
north, dial.; in literature only archaic and poetic. 

c 1000 /ELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 124 Cubiculum, bed- 
cofa vel bur. c12z00 Trix, Coll. Hom, 139 He.. ches bere 
crundel to halle*and eordhole to bure. cxrz0g Lay. 29218 
ae inne he bulde zenne bur. a 1300 Czrsor AV. 3921 A godd 

ad Jaban in his bure. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Nonne Prestes T. 
12 Fful sooty was hir bour and eek hire halle. c1440 Prone). 
Parv. 46 Bowre, chambyr, thalamus, conclave. ¢1460 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 13 In halle, yn bowre, or at be borde. 
1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. Il. 616 Euerilk office, baith in 
hall and bour. 1596 SrENSER Astroph. 28 Merily masking 
both in bowre and hall. 1674 Ray WV. C. lWds. 7 Boor, 
the Parlour, Bedchamber or inner room. Czazb, 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles 1. vii, Now torch and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed. 1851 Cumddd. 
Gloss., Boor, the inner room. 1868 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
II. ix. 357 His sons .. carried him to the king’s own 
bower. ’ 

b. Especially applied to a lady’s private apart- 
ment; a boudoir. Now only Zoetic. 

@ 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 109 (Bosw.) On bure, ahof bryd Abra- 
hames hleahtor. a@1300 Cursor WV. 4411 Was neuer don to 
leuedi mar Scam..pan..loseph soght onmeinkour. ¢1325 
Coer de L. 879 The kynges doughter lay in her boure. ¢1380 
Str Ferumb, 2165 Sayde bt heben kyng ‘In my doztere bour 
bar bay ben’. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. viii, Love-lorn 
swain in lady’s bower. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Rom. of Page 
x, Her bower may suit thee ill! 1866 Kincstey Herew. 
viii. 135 She enticed him into her bower. 

3. A place closed in or overarched with branches 
of trees, shrubs, or other plants; a shady recess, 
leafy covert, arbour. 

The first two quots. rather anticipate than illustrate this 
use of the word. [c 1325 £. £. Alist. P. C. 437 He busked 
hym a bour. .Of hay & of euer-ferne & erbez a fewe. 1509 
Fisuer /&s. 232 Caused an yue tree to sprynge vp sodeynly 
rounde aboute his boure.] 1g23-5 Lp. Berners Froiss, I, 
Lxxx. (R.) To lodge in bowers of trees, more nerer to the 
towne. 1596 SHaks. 1 /fex. /V, 10. i. 210 Ditties..Sung by 
a faire Queene in a Suminers Bowre. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
1v, 246 Where the unpierc’t shade Imbround the noontide 
Bowrs. 1706 Appison Xosazzond 1.1, The bower, that wan- 
ders In meanders, Ever bending..Glades on Glades. 1727 
Brapiey Faw, Dict, 1.s.v., Care must be had that you do 
not confound the Word Bower with Arbour; because the 
first is always built long and arcb'd, whereas the second is 
either round or square at Bottom, and has a sort of Dome 
or Ceiling at the Top. 1827 Keste Chr. ¥. sth Sund. aft. 
Easter, A gracious rain, freshening the weary bower. 

4. A structure reared by the bower-bird. 

1869 NicHoLson Zool, Ixvi. (1880) 625 These curious birds 
have the habit of building very elaborate bowers.. These 
bowers are wholly independent of their nests. 1884 GRANT 
Auten in Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 He had brought a 
bower of the Australian bower-birds over to England. 

5. Attrib. and Cowdb., as bower eaves, -enshaded, 
-head, etc. ; bower-may (arch.) = BoWER-MAIDEN ; 
bower-page, a lady's attendant (arch.); + bower- 
thane (see quot.) ; + bowre-window (see quot.). 
Also BowER-BI8D, -MAIDEN, -WOMAN, 

1842 Tennyson Margaret v, Look out below your *bower- 
eaves. 1816 L. Hunt Aésmini i. 442 *Bower-enshaded 
kisses. a 1825 Ballad ‘ Fair Annie’ xi, in Child Ballads 
il. (1885) 76/1 She is up to her *bower-head, To behold both 
sea and land. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 1. 48 No 
life of bliss Like sewing gold mid *bower-mays, 1830 C. 
CLARKE 3 Courses 17 The striplings .. more adapted to be 
*“bower-pages to tbose high-born dames. 1845 Tuorpe tr. 
Lappenburg’s Hist, Eng. (L.) The chamberlain, or *bower- 
thane, was also the royal treasurer. 1805 Rerton Land- 
scage Gard. 178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called 
*bowre windows, and now bow windows. 

Bower (béwa1), 50.2 [f, Bow sd.land v,2 + -ER.] 

+1. A maker of bows; a bowyer. Ods. 

©1440 Fork Alyst. xxix. 254 Vhe Bowers and Flecchers. 
1466 Wann. & Househ. Exp. 367, 1 payd to the bower fore 
dyverse gere, vjs. 1483 Cath. Angi. 38 A Bower, arce- 
aris. 1733 P. Lixpsay /uterest Scot. 56 The Bowers, 
Fletchers, and several others. 


BOWERED. 


2. One who plays with a bow on a violin or 
other stringed instrument. 
1668 SHADWELL Sudlex Lov. u. Wks. 1720 1. 43 He is a 


most incomparable Bower, he has..the most luxurious Bow- 
hand of any man in Europe. 


Bower (bau'a1), 54.3 [f. Bow v.1+-ER1] 

1. One who bows, stoops, etc.; (see Bow v.1) 

1630 Prynne Lame Giles 44 The Anti-puritan bowers at 
the name of Jesus. 1641 R. Brooke £ug. Episc. u. vii. 113 
Bowers and Cringers. 1849 Life ¥. Skinner iv. (1884) 60 
When the bow is made, the bower walks out of the room. 

+2. One who bends anything. Oés. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch 4 A wreather or bower of Pine- 
apple trees. : 

+ 3. That which causes to bend; esp. a muscle. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vili. 42 His rawbone armes, whose 
mighty brawned bowrs Were wont to rive steele plates, 1611 
CotGr., Flecheurs, benders, pliers, bowers .. the muscles 
that serue to bow the joynts of the fingers. 

Bower (bauwa1), 56.4 [f. Bow 54.3+-ER!3 cf. 
three-decker, etc.] 

1. The name of two anchors, the dest-bower, and 
small-bower, carried at the bows of a vessel ; also 
the cable attached to such anchor. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4521/2 Our small Bower. .was drove 
through our Ship’s Bow. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. vii. (ed. 4) 101 
To cut their cable, and leave their best bower behind them, 
1769 Fatconer Dect. Marine (1789) 1 b, Three good cables; 
the skeet cable, and the two dowervs; best and small. 1842 
Marrvatl. Keene xxxix. 278, I shall back the best bower with 
the sheet, and let go the small bower at the same time. 
1867 SMYTH Sazlor’s Word-bk. 124 Starboard being the best 
bower, and port the small bower. 

2. More fully called dower-anchor, -cable. 

1652 Proc. Parliament No. 142. 2223 My.. best bower 
Ancher hooked in one of his Ports. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. ii. 
(ed. 4) 186 A violent gust of wind. .instantly parted our small 
bower cable. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2107 A great 
piece of ice .. brought home the small bower anchor, 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. I.1v. iv. 179 By sure bower-anchor hangs 
and swings the tight war-ship. 

Jig. 1823 Byron Fuan xu. iii, Theirs is the best bower- 
anchor, the chain cable Which holds fast other pleasures. 
1874 SpuRGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. |xxxix. 1 The divine faith- 
fulness..is the bower anchor of the soul. 

+ Bow'er, 52.5 Ods. [a. Du. douwer or Ger. 
bauer: see Boor.) A peasant, husbandman. 

¢1430 Lyng. Mix. Poents (1840) 192 Of tilthe of lande 
treteth the boueer. @ 1563 Bate Se/. Wes. (1849) 191 Done 
to death in Frisland by the bowers of the country for teach- 
ing a strange religion. 

+Bow’er, 52.6, bow-ess. Obs. rave. [f. Boucu 
sb. + -ER (prob. after BRANCHER), for which the fem. 
-ESS was afterwards substituted.] (See quots.) 

c1460 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1.293 When they [young 
hawks] begynne to feder.. they woll drawe them oute of 
here-neste, and clambre over bowes, and come agayn to 
here neste, and then beth clepid bowers. 1486 B%, Sz. 
Alban's Aijb, They will.. draw to bowis.. then thay be 
clepit Bowessis. 1706 Prittips, Bower or Bowess (in Fal- 
conry’, a young Hawk so nam'd, when she draws any thing 
out of her Nest, and covets to clamber on the Boughs. 

Bower, 54.7 Sc. [f. Bow 54.4 herd of cattle 
+ -ERI], Pronounced in Sc. (béear, bauror).} 
A tenant who rents a herd of cows along with their 
pasture and fodder from a proprietor or farmer, 
and makes what profit he can out of their pro- 
duce, after paying the rent; or who gives his 
labour as his share, and divides profits with the 
proprietor of the steck. Cf. Bouman. 

Bower (bau'os), 54.8 [a. Ger. dauer peasant, 
one sense of which is ‘knave at cards’.] Inthe 
game of Euchre the name of the two highest 
cards—the knave of trumps, and the knave of 
the same colour, called right and left bower re- 
spectively, 

a1871 Bret Harte Heathen Chinee, At last he put downa 
right bower, Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 1884 
Detroit Free Press Oct.(Negro Orator) De black man has de 
bowers in his hand. 

Bower (banues, bau‘az), v.  [f. Bower 54.1] 

1. trans. To embower; to enclose. /i¢. and jig. 

1sgz SHaxs. Rom. §& Ful. 1, ii.81 When thou did’st bower 
the spirit of a fiend In mortall paradise of such sweet flesh? 
1798 SoutHEY Exg, Eclog. i, Jessamine .. canopied And 
bower'd andlined the porch. 21860 M. Arnotp Sch. Gipsy it, 

+2. intr. To lodge, shelter, make one’s dwellng. 


1596 Srenser F. Q. vi. x. vi, Trees of honour. . Spredding 
pavilions for the birds to bowre. 


Bower, var. of BouGHER. 

Bower-anchor: see Bower 56.4 

Bower-bird (baue1,baid). The name given 
to several Australian birds belonging to the 
Starling family, remarkable for their habit of 
building bowers or ‘runs’, and adorning them with 
feathers, bones, shells, etc. These are not used as 
nests, but as places of resort. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 395. 1884 [see Bower sd." 4]. 

Bowered (baueid, bau-aid), a7. a. [f Bowrr 
v.+-ED.] Shaded, embowered ; furnished with 
bowers. 

1746 J. Warton Approach of Summer (R.) Plac’d thy 
green and grassy shrine, With myrtle hower’d and iessa- 
mine. 1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More 1. 42 A high hill top, nor 
bowered with trees, nor broken by the plough. 1878 H. 
Puituirs Poems fr. Span. § Ger. 33 The bowered hut of 
mossy thatch, 


BOWERING. 


Bow'ering, A//. a. [f. as prec.+-1ncG?.] Em- 
bowering, shading, covering. 

a19717 PaRNELL Gift of Poetry (R.) Its bowering borders 
kiss the vale beneath. 1850 JEAN INGELow Ywo Margarets 
i, She mus'd. .In winding walks, and Bowering canopies. 

+ Bowering, sé. Ods. (2) 

2a 1400 Chester Pl. 11. (1847) 58 Shorte armed is he, To 
the bowering of this tree He will not well laste. 

Bow'erless (baueslés), a. [f. Bowrr sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a bower or bowers. 

1837 New Month. Mag. LI. 115 How flowerless, bowerless, 
budless, and blossomless ! 

Bow’'erlet. [see -1eT.] A small bowcr. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 411 The rich Herder. .she accommo- 
dates in a pretty bowerlet of four sides, or pages. 

+ Bow'erly, ¢. Ods. exc. dial. (Cf. Burty ; 
also Bower 50.3 3.] Large; stout, burly. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apophth. 184b, He had seen.. 
right greate and bowerly images. 1794 Wotcort(P. Pindar) 
Ep. to Bruce Wks. \1. 478 The bowerly hostess, for a cart- 
horse fit. 1864 Carern Devon Province. Bowerly, stout, 
rotund, 188 Mxs. Parr Adam & E. xxi. 298 Eve's a fine 
bowerly maid. 1880 Miss Courtnev W, Coruw. Gloss., 
Bowerly, burly; corpulent. 1880 '‘T. Coucn £. Coruw.Gloss., 
Bowerly, stately and comely. 

Bow’'er-maid, -mai:den. arch. Also 4-5 
bur-, bour-, boure-. [f Bower sé.1 1.) A 
chamber-maid ; a lady in waiting. 

61308 Sat. People Kildare ix.in E. E. P. (1862) 175 Goddes 
bourmaidnes and his owen spouse. ¢1330 Arth. & Meré. 
6486 A burmaiden he hadde fair and schene. c1440 Proms. 
Parv. 56 Burmayden, pedissegua, ancilla, 1450 Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 623 Adra, bowre-mayde. 1884 TENNVSON 
Becket 121 Only my best bower-maiden died of late. 

Bowers, bowiers mustard: see Boor. 


Bow'er-wo:man. @ch. Also 4-5 bour-, 5 
bur-. [f. Bower sé.1 1.] A chamber-woman, a 
waiting- woman. 

€ 1380 Wveuir Sef. Wks. 11.9 Pis gospel tellip not how 
Marie tok a bourwoman, but went mekeli in hast to salute 
her cosyn. ¢ 1400 Vwarne § Gaw. 1711 A lady, twa bour- 
wemen alswa. ¢1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 691 Hec abra, 
ancilla, burwoman. 1820 Scott A/onast., The shepherd's 
wife .. who in better days had been her own bowerwoman. 


+ Bowery (bawari), sd. Obs. U.S. [ad. Du. 
bouwertj ‘husbandry’, ‘farm’.] A farm; a ‘plant- 
ation’. Hence ‘the Bowery’ in New York City. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerb. (1861) 116 His abode which he 
had fixed at a bowery, or country-seat, at a short distance 
from the city, just at what is now called Dutch Street. 
1842 — Braceb, Hall \l. 225 He had purchased a farm, or, 
as the Dutch Settlers called it, a bowerie. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist, U. S., The [Dutch] emigrants were scattered on 
boweries or plantations. 

Hence Bow'eryish a., smacking of the Bowery 
in New York. 

1846 Por Wks. (1864) III. 109 Elevating the tone of this 
“Editor’s Table’ (which its best friends are forced to admit 
is a little Boweryish). 

Bowery (baueri), a. [f Bower s6.1+-y¥1] 
Of the nature of a bower ; embowering, leafy. 

1704 Pore Windsor For, 262 Bow’ry mazes and surround- 
ing greens. 1824 Miss Mitroro Vrélage Ser. 1. (1863) 21 
Shaded. .by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery acacias. 1876 
M. B. Eowaros Yohn §& f, xxi. 170 The boweriest part of 
the garden, 


Bowess : see BowER 56.6 

Bowet (baw et, Sc. b#ét). Sc. Forms: 5 bowyt, 
5-6 bowett, 6-9 bowat, g booit, bouat, bouet, 
buat, 6- bowet. [perh. (as suggested by Way) 
a. F. dozte (in Berry, according to Littré, douete) 
box, case; or rather from its med.L. equivalent 
boeta: cf. ‘abscondet ignem in boeta in secreto’ 
Du Cange, where see also Lucerna Boeta.] 

A small lantern. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 46/1 Bowett, or lanterne, ducerna, 
fanterna. 155% Asp, Hamitton Catech. 121 Sa aucht ye to 
use the law or command of God, as a Torche, Bowat or 
Lanterin, 1686 G. Stuart Yoco-Ser. Disc. 61 A twinkling 
light set..In little Bowet. 1824 Scorr Wav. II. xv. 229 
M<Farlane’s buat [i.e. the moon]. 1864 R. Reio O/d Glas- 


gow 395 Ladies frequently made use of hand bowets, hav- 
ing plates of thin horn in lieu of glass. 


Bowgard, obs. form of BuccEr. 

Bowge, variant of BouGE, bag, wallet. 

Bowge, obs. form of Kouce, BULGE, v. 

+ Bowger. Oés. [prob. a. OF. *hougier, f. 
bouge, bag, wallet: see Boucr, Cf. Boucher, 
BowseEr.] A purser, treasurer. 

1450 Gregory's Chron, 139 At the same tabylle the bow. 
gerys of the chancery. 

+ Bowger. The name in St. Kilda of the Puffin. 

1698 Martin S¢. Auidda (1753) 34 (Jam.) The Bowger, so 
called by those in St. Kilda..is of the size of a pigeon. 
1766 PENNANT Zool, (1768) II. 485. 

Bowget, obs. form of BupGet, 

Bowght, etc., obs. form of Boucat, etc. 

Bowgle, obs. form of BuGLE, ox. 

Bow-hand (béwhend). [f. Bow 56.1 + Hanp.] 

1. The hand whieh holds the bow in archery, 
i.e. the left hand. Tence, t (wide) on the bow- 
hand: wide of the mark, ‘out’. 

1588 Saks, L. L. £. iv. i. 135 Wide a’ th bow hand, 
yfaith your hand is out. 1596 SPENSER State Jre/. Wks. 
(1862) 520/2 He shootes wyde on the bow hand, and very 
far from the marke. 1611 CHapaan /érads xi, 534 Atrides’ 
dart of Helenus the thrust out bow-hand struck. 1613 
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Beaun. & FL. Co.xcomd, 1. ii, 1 am much o’ the bow-hand 
else. 1828 Scorr F. /. Perth, 1.24 You are on the bow- 
hand still, Smith. 87x Browninc Sadaust, (1881) 26 Thou 
must arm ‘he bow-hand. 

2. The hand which holds the bow of a violin, 
etc., i.c. the right hand; ¢ravs/. style of playing. 

1668 Snapwitt Sudien Lov. u. Wks. 1720 1. 43 He has.. 
the most luxurious Bow-hand of any man in Europe. 

Bowiare, Bowier, obs. forms of BowvEr. 

Bowie! (bawi, bo-wi). Sc. [Of uncertain origin: 
it has been referred to F. dese watcr-vessel ; it is 
possibly a dim. of dowe = Bot or Bowi.] A low 
shallow tub or pail ; a wooden milk-bowl. 

1538 Aberdeen Regist. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane stand, a bowy. 
@1774 Frercusson Poems (2789) Il. 56 (Jam.) FP the far 
nook the bowie briskly reams. 1816 Scott Old Mort. In- 
trod. 10 {He] makes them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, 
bowies, and so forth. 1853 G. Jounston Nat, //ist, E. 
Border 1, 136 Scrubbers for cleaning milk bowies. 

Hence Bowieful. 

1805 J. Nicot Poems 1. 143(JAm.) Thar bowiefu's o’ kail 
fu’ strang. 18:8 Hocc Browute Bodsb. V1. 45 (Jam.) Davie 
.. brought me a hale bowiefu’ o' milk. 

Bowvie2. Short for Bowik&-KNIFE. 

1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke xxvii (D.), I took the pre- 
caution of bringing my bowie and revolver with me. 

Hence Bow‘ieism, the use of the bowie-knife. 

1844 For. O. Rev, XXXIV. 118 Arkansas is the head. 
quarters of Bowieisnm. 

Bowie, obs. form of Buoy. 

Bowie-kEnife (béwijnoif).  [f. the name of one 
Colonel Bowie (see last quot.) ; originally, accord- 
ing to Bartlett, ‘pronounced d00-ce’ (bii).] A 
large knife, with a blade from ten to fifteen inches 
long and above an inch broad, curved and double- 
edged near the point, carried as a weapon in the 
wilder parts of the United States. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 32/2 A sewing society 
«which. .never comes to fisty cuffs or bowie-knives as sane 
assemblies have been known to do elsewhere. 1850 Murs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom xxviii. 268 St. Clare received a fatal 
stab in the side with a bowie-knife. 1858 O. W. Homes 
Axt. Breakf.-t 21 The American bowie-knife is the same 
tool [géadius] modified to meet the daily wants of civilized 
society. 1885 Daéty News 11 Feb. 5/3 The hunting-dagger 
which belonged to the redoubtable Goloiel James Bowie, 
and which hasservedas the pattern ofall subsequent bowie- 
knives. .is a formidable double-edged weapon, with a horn 
handle and a curved blade fifteen inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide at the hilt. 

Hence Bowie-kniving vé/. sé. 

1861 Sata Zw, round Clock 350 Not impassible to im- 
putations of gouging, bowie-kniving and knuckle-dusting. 

Bowing, sé. Sc. [app. f. Bow 56.4] A stock 
farm with the stock on it. 

1808-79 Jamieson Dret. s.v., To tak a farm in a bowin, 
to take a lease of a farm in gmass, with the live stock on it; 
this still remaining the property of the landholder, or 
person who lets it. Ayrs. 1863 Glasgow Her. 11 Sept., To 
let near Balloch, a Bowing of 20 Cows. 

Bowing (bawin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bow v.1+-1nxcl] 

1. Bending, curving, twisting ; flexure, inclination. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvi. (1495) 776 The 
cokatryce pressith not his bodi wyth moche bowynge. 148: 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Without bowyng of your legges. 
1570 Bittincstey Aucérd 1. def, viii. 3 A plaine angle is an 
inclination or bowing of two lines, the one to the other. 
1610 Guitum Heraldry 1. iv. 44 A Bunched Line is carried 
with round reflections or bowings vp and downe. 

+b. Inflexion (of the voice). Oéds. 

156x Norton Cadvin's Just. 11. xx. 435 The Reader should 
sound his words with so small a bowing of his voice, that it 
should be liker to one that readeth than to one that singeth. 

+2. concr. A curved or bent part; a bending, 
bend, or flexure ; a joint. Ods. exc. dia/. 

1519 Horman Viudg. 26 Amoste at euery bonys ende is a 
grystell : that lyeth betwene the bowynge lyke a mattresse. 
1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1339/2 Ou the outside 
of the bowing of the arch were painted three goddesses. 
168: Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks., 1t descends to the bowing of 
the Elbow. 1864 Carern Devon Prov., Bewings, joints. 

3. The action of inclining the body or head in 
salutation, etc.; the making of an obeisance ; also 
attrtb., as in bowing acguatniance. 

1616 Purcnas Prigr. (1864) 22 After often bowings, and 
touching the ground with his head. 1660 Mitton Free 
Comumw. 429 “Lhe perpetual bowings and cringings of an 
abject People. 1862 Cornk. Mag. V1. 852 One makes a sort 
of pleasant bowing acquaintance with the several women. 
1876 Green Sh. Hist. 497 The bowings at the sacred name. 

Bowing (bewin), v4/. 56.2 [f. Bow v.2 + -tnG1.] 

1. a. The playing of (a violin, ctc.) with a bow ; 
the method or style of handling the bow. b. ‘The 
particular manner in which a phrase or passage is to 
be cxecuted, and the signs by which such a manner 
is usually marked.’ Grove. (Cf. fugering.) 

1838 W. Garoiner .Wusic Nat. 121 Modem writers accu- 
rately mark the bowing of every passage. 1865 tr. Spohr's 
Autobiog. 1. 14 My bowing particularly displeased him. 
188r Broavuouse Mus. Acoust. 160 Stringed instruments 
are made to sound either by striking, plucking, or bowing. 

2. Hat-making. The process of distributing the 
fibres for felting by means of the ‘ bow’. 

184z Wiittock Bk. Trades 293 (Hatter’, Each article 
undergoes a process. .termed * bowing '. 

Bowing (bawin). p//. a. [f. Bow v1 +-1Nne2. 

1. That bends or inclines; inclined, bent (0és.). 

c1440 Gesta Rom, xiviii. 216 With bowinge knees bey 
worshipid him. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 215 On bowand 
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treis [thai] hangit thaimrycht thar, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
§ Selv. 68 The nearer the eye comes to a great thing that 
is bowing, the less bowing it sceins, 1728 Younc Love Fame 
iv. (R.), And then he can out-bow the bowing dean. 

b. fig. Yielding, submissive, obedient. 

a 1340 Ilamrote Pr, Consc. 7987 Alle thing ie pam salle 
he boghand. ¢xg00 Destr. Troy gor {pe orible oxin]..as 
bowande to pe bowes as any bestes might. 1844 KINGLAKE 
Lothen xxv, 325 The readily-bowing mind of the oriental. 

+2. Vhat may be bent; flexible, pliant. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 331/2 His f iy dg and his toes.. 
were bowyng and hoole as they hadde be new aly buryed. 
1551 Turnkk //erbal Fv b, To make hoopis of, and twygges 
for baskets it is so bowing. 1570 Levins Afanip. 136 
Bowing, lentus, freritis, 

+ Bow'ingly, dv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly.] In 
a cnrving or bending manner or direction. 

152 Hutoet, Bowynglye, lyke a bowe, arcuatim, /bid. 
Bowynglye, procline, recurne. 1% 3LuNonvIL Exerc. 
in. 1. (ed. 7) 272 A right line is that which goeth right from 
one point to another, and not bowingly. 

+ Bow'ingness. 0¢s.-° [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Bending quality. 

rs80 Houtveanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Flechissure, bought, 
or bowingnesse. 


Bowk, bouk (bauk). /oca/. [perh.:—OE. bac 
bulging vessel, pitcher, also ‘belly’, sec Bouk, and 
cf. BUCKET.] 

+1. A milk pail; a pail. Oés. or dra/. 

crooo AitFric Fxdges vii. 20 Hi tobracon pba bucas. 
1663 P. Henry Diary 15 June (1882) 139 A mayd.. who 
coniing from milking fell down with the } owk on her head 
and dyed. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Gloss,, Bouk (obso- 
lescent), a pail with an upright handle, used for various 
purposes of brewing, dairy-work, etc. : 

2. A large tub or bucket uscd in coal-mines. 

1865 Engincer 1 Dec. 16/3 Three men.. were lowered down 
the shaft in a bowk or tub. Echo 28 June, They then 
--got into the water bowk, which they were using as a skip. 
1882 Law Reports 357 A workinan. .killed through falling 
from a ‘ bowk ’, in which he was being drawn up the pit shaft. 

Bowk, north. form of Bucx, BULK. 

Bowk, variant of Bok v. Oés. to belch. 

Bow’:-kail. 5c. [‘So called from the circular 
form of this plant.’ (Jamieson—a very doubtful con- 
jecture.) The Sc. pronune. is(bi*kél).] Cabbage. 

1785 Burs //alfoween iv, Will..wander’d thro’ the bow- 
kal. /érd. ix, Poor Willie, wi’ his bow-kail runt. 

Bow-knot: sce Bow 54.1 16. 

+ Bow-krickel. Ods. [corrupt. ad. Ger. dazem- 
grille‘ tree-cricket’ ; see BALM-cRICKET.] A cicada. 

1658 Rowtanos Mouffet's Theat. Ins. 989 In Germany 
and England I do not hear that there are any Grashop- 
pers to be found, butif they be, they are in both Countreys 
called Bow-krickels, or Baulm Krickets. 

Bow] (bél), 56.1 Forms: 1 bolla, 2-7 bolle, 
(5 boole), 6-7 boll,6 boule, 7 boul, bowle, boal, 
7-9 bole, 7- bowl. //. bowls, (in 1 bollan, 2-3 
-en). [Com. Teut.: OE. do/a=MDnu. bolle, Du. 
bol, ON. boll? wk. masc. ; cogn. with ONG. dolla 
(MHG. éo//e), wk. fem., ‘ bud, round pod, globular 
vessel’; hence OE. Aeafodbolla ‘ brainpan, skull’ ; 
f. root *ézz/- ‘to swell, be swollen’; cf. also 
OHG. dolén, MHG. 60/2 to roll. The normal 
modern spelling would be Bott which came down 
to 17th c. in sense of ‘round vessel’, and is still used 
in sense of ‘round seed-vessel’; but the early ME. 
pronunciation of -d// as -diw/ (cf. roll, poll, toll, 
etc.), has left its effects in the modern spelling 
bow! in the sense of ‘ vessel’, which is thus at once 
separated in form from other senses of its own 
(see Bott 56.1), and confounded with Bow: sé.2 
a ball, from Fr. dozde.] 

1. ‘A [round] vessel to hold liquids, rather wide 
than deep; distinguished from a cup, which is 
rather deep than wide.’ J. Usually hemispherical 
or nearly so. 

Historically, a dowd is distinguished from a basin by its 
more hemispherical shape ; a ‘ basin’ being proportionally 
shallower and wider, or with the margin curved outward, as 
in the ordinary wash-hand basin; but the actual use of the 
words is capricious, and varies from place to place ; in par- 
ticular, the ordinary small earthenware vessels, used for 
porridge, soup, milk, sugar, etc., which are historically 
dows, and are so called in Scotland and in U.S., are 
avans called in the south-east of England, and bence, 
usually iu literary English, dasins. The earlier usage 

"remains insalad-bowl, fruger-bowl (now also basin), punch= 
bowl, and the convivial or social bowl (see b’. 

c1000 Sar. Leechid. 1. 300 Genim..twezen bollan fulle 
weeteres, ¢ 1205 Lay. 19783 Heo comen to pare welle and 
heore bollen feolde. ¢ 1386 Cutaucer Chan. Vent. Prol. & 
T. 657 Bryngeth eek with yow a bolle or a panne fful of 
water, cxq40 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolle, dysche, cantare. 
Bolle, vesselle, conrcha, duter, 1474 Caxton Chesse 12 A 
boole of coppre. 1481 — Reynard (Arb.) 113 A grete bolle 
full of scaldyng water. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 150 
Set either a boule or pan of water. 1625 Purcuas Pil- 
grimes 1.1735 They dig deepe pits in the earth, and wash 
the earth in great bolls, and therein they find the gold. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vir_ xiii. (1686) 300 Water in 
a boal. 1833 Hr. Martineau, Briery Crk. il. 49 Cups and 
hasins which the younger girl had washed in the wooden 
bowl. 1850 Mrs. Srowr Uncle Tom xvii. 163 John will 
. give the baby all the sugar in the bowl. 

b. esp. as a drinking vessel; whence the bowl, 
drinking, conviviality. 
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cgso Lindisf. Gosp, John xix. 29 Bolla ve/ copp full of 
zcced. c 1205 Lay. 14994 Pene bolle heo sette to hire chin. 
o1325 £. E. Aliit, PB. 1511 In bry3t bollez, ful bayn 
birlen piseoper. 1414 Zest. “bor, (1836) 1. 362 Lego. .unum 
ciphum de argento, qui vocatur le Bolle. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (1868) 35 As manie as draucke of the pardon 
boll should haue pardon. 1576 LamBarpe Peramd, Kent 
(1826: 319 One onely wassailing cup or Bolle walked 
round about the boorde. 1594 SuHaxs. Rich. [//, v. iii, 
72 Giue me a Bowle of Wine. 1651 Aller of Mansfield 
9 Nappie Ale..in a browne Bole. 1663 CowLey Verses & 
Ess. (1669) 107 The Beechen Bowl fomes with a floud of 
Wine. 1706 Appison Xosamond u. vi, Quickly drain the 
fatal Bowl. 1805 SoutHey Madoc in IW, xv, O'er the bowl 
they commun’d. 1811 Let. fr. Son to Mother 11, 1 fly to 
the bowl ; thence quaff short oblivion. 
fig. and transf. 

c10ag Airric Saints’ Lives St. George \. 312 7Enne 
mycelne bollan mid bealuwe afylled. 1393 Lanct. P. Pd. 
C. xx1. 410 pi drynke worth dep and deop helle py bolle. 
¢1§75 Gascoicne Fruites Harre(1831) 212 Hope brings the 
boll whereon they all must quaffe. 1649 Jer. Taytor Great 
Exemp. u. Add, x. 9 The World presents us with faire lan- 
guage..these are the outsides of the bole. 1871 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 15 The tiny bowl of a man’s happiness was 
spilt upon the ground. 

c. With prefixed substantive, as a/e-, sugar-, etc. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Lpigr. (1867)153 Drownd theyr 
soules in ale boules. 1615G. Sanpys 77 av. 39 Accustomed 
..of their sculs to make drinking-bolles. 1709 Tatler No. 
42 ? 13 A Mustard-Bowl to make Thunder with. 


+d. A tub or round vessel for other purposes. 
aro00 Cursor M. 5524 (Godtt.) Apon pair neckes sal pai 
bere Bollis [Cof#. hott =hod] wid stan and wid mortere. 


2. transf. The contents of a bowl, a bowl ful. 

1530 Patscr. 459 This felowe blussheth lyke a butchers 
bolle. 1605 CaMDEN Rem, 130 New named with a bole of 
wine powred vpon their heads. 1617 annua Ling. 814 The 
butler hath drunke up a whole bolle. a 1764 Liovp Satyr 
& Pedlar Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 59 A bowl prepar’d of sav'ry 
broth. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v, 214 Nor robb’d the farmer 
of his bowl of cream. 

3. The more or less bowl-shaped part of any 
yessel or utensil ; e. g. of a cup or flagon, tobacco- 
pipe, spoon, candlestick ; the scale-pan of a balance. 

1386 RymMeR Fadera XVIII. 143 One cupp, the boll 
thereof agett ovall fashion called the Constables Cupp, with 
an aggett in the foote. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. XK. 
XIX. Cxxxi. (1495) 940 The weyght is rightfull whan both 
the bolles hangyth euen. 1611 Bisre Zech. iv. 2 A candle- 

sticke all of gold, with a bowle vpon the top of it. 1679 
Pot Staffordsh. (1686) 197 Which so well resembled .. 
[a tobacco pipe] bnth in the boll and heel. 1692 in Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gras. 1. xxxi. 144 The Bole or Bore of 
the Morter, next to the Wad. 3824 Scorr Wav. 1. ix. 123 
The grotesque face on the bole of a German tobacco-pipe. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xix. 55 They smoke a great deal 
.-using pipes with large bowls. 1885 A/ag. of Art Sept. 
458/2 The bowl of the spoon. 

b. The basin of a fountain, etc. 

1575 LANeHAM Le?. (1871) 52 A fayrformed boll, of a three 
foot ouer : from wheans sundrye fine pipez did distill con- 
tinuall streamz intoo the receyt of the Foountayn. 1870 F. 
Witson C4. Lindisf, 90 The bowl [of the font] is dated 1664. 

ce. A bowl-shaped natural basin. 

1860 TyNDALL Glac. 1. § 23. 165 The rim of a flattened 
bowl quite clasped by the mountains. 
+4. Naul. (See quot.) Obs. 

1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Gram. v.20 The Top, Cap, or 
Bowle, which is a round thing at the head of either Mast 
for men tostandin. 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. xi. § iv. 

281 Parts of Vessels.. fixed and upright; or the upper 
parts of these, round and prominent: Mast-Top, Boul. 
Hee Baitey, Bow [in a ship], a round space at the 
ead of the Mast for the Men to stand in. : 

5. The blade of an oar. (Cf. bowl of spoon in 3.) 

1805 SoutHEY Mladoc in Azt. xxv. Wks. V. 367 Oars From 
whose broad bowls the waters fall and flash. 

6. (See quot.) 

1884 British Alinanack & Comp. 32 The nets..are further 
buoyed up by small kegs, called ‘ bowls’. 

7. Comb., as bowl-basin, -cup, -shaped adj.: also 
bowl-barrow, a prehistoric mound of the shape 
of an inverted bowl; bowl-fellow, a drinking 
companion; bowlful, the content of a bowl; 
t+ bowl-piece, a piece (of plate) of the form of a 
bowl; bowl-weft ‘see quot.) 

1846 Knicut Old Exgland 7 On every side of Stonehenge 
we are surrounded with barrows. Some are of the shape 
of bowls, and some of bells... Long-barrow, *bowl-barrow, 
bell-barrow, 1607 A/thorp AJS.in Simpkinson HWashingtons 
Introd. 6 * Boll basons(whereof one hath brinkes)iiij. 1420 &. 
£. Wills (1882) 45-6 A *bolle cuppei-keueryd of syluer. Also 
a bolle pece. 1509 Baxcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 16 She 
and her *boul felowes sitting by the fire. 1611 Biste Fudge. 
vi. 38 A *bowle full of water. 1725 BraoLey Fam. Dict. Il. 
s.v. Juice, A Bowlful of the Juice. 1459 Zest. Edbor. (1855) 
II. 235, Duas pecias argenti et coopertas vocatas *boll-peces, 
1479 Juv. Plate in Pastox Lett, \11. 273, J grete boll pees, 
with a cover. 1864 NV. Q. Ser. 11. VI. 4590/1 * Bowl-weft. . 
applied to materials abstracted hy weavers in Lanarkshire 

..to exchange it with travelling hawkers for bowls and other 
earthenware dishes. 

© See also Bout, BouLe. 

Bowl (béul, baul), 54.2 Forms: 5-7 boule, 
bowle, (7 bowel), 7- bowl; Sc. and orth. dial, 
boul, bool. [ME. dozle, a. F. boule ball:—L. 
bulla ‘bubble’, hence, ‘round thing, ball’. Thc 

French pronunciation (bel), is retained in Sc. and 
parts of Northumbria, now often written 4o0/; the 
normal English would be (baul) as in fowl, fowl, 
which still prevails in nearly all the dialects from 
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Yorkshire to Devon, and thence to Kent; the pro- 
nunciation (bdul), a corruption due to graphic con- 
fusion with Bow. sé#.1, appears to have originated 
in London and its neighbourhood, but has ex- 
tended elsewhere with the use of the vb. in cricket.] 
“+1. A sphere, globe, ball. Oés. in lit. Eng. 


1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 God made this 
grete world.. round as a boule. 1449 Excheg. Records in 
Risdon Srv, Devon. Introd. 18, 144 Bouls of Glance Oar. 
1549 Coupl. Scot. vi. 54 Vhe muneis ane thik masse, round 
lyik ane boule or bal. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 25 
$ he wedercoke, crosse, & the bowle of Powlles stepulle. 
1594 Biunpevit £rerc. 1.1. (ed. 7) 273 But if such body 
bee round as a boule, Spheare or Globe. 1609 HoLLANnpD 
Amm, Marcell. xvi. iv. 84 A_bowle or globe of brasse 
{sphzera ahenea]. 1623 Liste £Ufric on O. & N. T. Ded. 
xu, No roaring brazen throat Shall belch out iron boules. 
1644 Nye Guuiery (1670) 20 The bow] rowling up and down 
in the sieve. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 1, (1698) 117 The six 
Boules of his [the Medici] Arms. 

b. Retained dialectally either in the general 


sense, or in special uses. 

1839 Murcnison Siler. Syst. 1. xxxii. 440 Small concre- 
tionary nodules of impure limestone, here called bowls by 
the workmen. Mod. Sc. A butter bool, rock bool, sugar 
bool. As round asa bool. [In S, Shields, a water-worn or 
other rounded stone, such as were formerly used for paving 
the streets, is called a ‘ bool ’.] 


2. spec. A globular or round solid body used to 
play with: a. esp. in the game of Bowls (see 3) 
played on a bowling-green: A body of hard wood, 
originally spherical, but now made slightly oblate 
on one side and prolate on the other, so as to 
tun with a Bras (q.v.). Carfet-dowls, used in a 
drawing-room form of the game, are globular, and 
of china or earthen-ware. b. Also, those of wood, 
used in skittles, nine-pins, and the like, which in 
some parts of the country (e. g. Somersetshire) 
are spherical, in others much flattened or cheese- 
shaped. (It is not possible to separate a and b 
in the quotations.) 


1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 24 To.. pleyeat the balle j; 


or boule. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bowlyn or pley wythe 
bowlys, 40/0. ?¢147§ Sgr. lowe Degre 804 An hundreth 
Knightes..Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 1556 
RecorveE Cast. Knowl. 111 A litle altering of the one side, 
maketh the boul torunbiasse waies. 1588 Marfre/. Epist. 
(1843) 54 O well bowlde, when John of London throwes his 
bowle, he will runne after it, and crie rub, rub, rub. 1611 
Markuam Countr. Content. in Strutt Sports & Past. (1876) 
363 Flat bowles being best for allies, your round byazed 
bowles for open grounds of advantage. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 126 The fortune of the Boul does {depend] upon its 
delivery out of the Hand. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. ii. 71 
A Bowl thrown upon a smooth Bowling-green. 1768 TuckER 
Lt. Nat. 1. 509, | have a bowl in my hand and want it to 
touch the jack at the other end of the green. 1836 Hor. 
Smith 77a Truinp, (1876) 112 It is not every rogue that, like 
a bowl, can gain his object the better by deviating from the 
straight line. 1863 7yxeside Songs 87 War the bool there, 
Harry Wardle’s myed a throw. 

Jig. 1618 Mynsuut Ess, Prison (1638) 17 To bee a bowle 
for every alley, and run into every company, proves thy 
mind to have no bias. 1625 Bacon &ss. (Arb.) 185 Which 
set a Bias vpon the Bowle, of their owne Petty Ends. 


+c. A billiard ball. Ods. 


1530 Patscr. 200/2 Bowle to playe at the byles, 477/c. 1695 
ALINGHAM Geoi. Efpit. 29 Suppose one bowl at the point a 
..and cd the Billiard Table. 

d. Sc. A marble, used by boys in play; or, in 
some parts, only the larger kind used at ‘bonce’. 
(In Sc. doo/.) 

1826 J. Witson Noct, Ambr, Wks. 1855 1. 110 Frae the 
size o’ a peppercorn to that o’ a boy's bools. 

3. p/. A game played with bowls: 

a. on a bowling-green, or in a drawing-room 
(carpet-bowls); b. in a bowling-alley (obs. exc. 
in dialects where the name ‘bowls’ isstill applied 
to ‘skittles’, as in Somerset); +c. formerly (ap- 
parently) also applied to Billiards (0ds.). (It is 
not easy to identify the sense in individual quota- 
tions: the game played in a//cys was apparently 
skittles or something analogous.) 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VIL, ii. § 5 Noon apprentice .. [shall] 
pley..at the Tenys, Closshe, Dise, Cardes, Bowles nor any 
other unlawfull game. 1§49 CHALONER Lrasm. on Folly 
Oiija, To the dyse, to tables, to cardes, or to boules. 1577 
Ho tinsuep Chron. 111.893/2 Tables, dice, cards, and bouls 
were takenand burnt. 1888 Alarfrel, Epist. (Arb.) 19 Who 
goeth to bowles vpon the Sabboth? 1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 
ul. iy. 3 What sport shall we deuise here in this Garden? 
.. Madame, wee'le play at Bowles. 1606 Day /le of Guls 111. 
ii, Clear the green. ‘The Duke is coming to bowls. 1612 
T. Taytor Comm, Trtus ii. 14 Cards, dice, bowles, bouls, 
vnprofitable Companie. 1661 Pepys Diary 5 June, Sir 
W. Pen and I went home with Sir R. Slingsby to bowles 
in his ally. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith, Pref., To play well 
at Tennis, Billiards, or Bowels. 1755 Otpys Life Raleigh 
Wks. 1829 I. 104 The captains and commanders were .. at 
bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth. 1844 Dickens Le??. 
(1880) I, 117, I caught him.. playing bowls in the garden. 
1873 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Lif 1. ii. 55 The gentlemen 
played at bowls in the spacious bowling-green. 

d. Sc. The game of marbles. 

Mod. Co’ way an’ play a game at the bools. 

4. The roller or anti-friction wheel in a knitting- 
machine on which the carriage traverses. 

5. Com. as + bowl-alley, a long narrow space 


BOWL. 


where a game of bowls was played, a skittle- 
alley: bowl-room (see quot.). 

1628 EarLe Microsin., Bowl-Alley 101 A *Bowl-Alley is 
the place where there are three things thrown away beside 
Bowls, to wit, time, money, and curses, and the last ten for 
one. 1634 Rainsow Ladour (1635) 30 The most goodly.. 
ground in..your Citie, the Bowle-allies and Dice-houses. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bowling, Bowl-room .. 
is a? a bowl! has free passage, without striking on any 
other. 

Bowl (bal), v.1_ [f. Bown 54.2: so med.L. Jo- 
Tare, {. bolus: cf. mod.F. bozler, f. boule.] 

I. Senses derived from the game of bowls. 

1. iztr. To play at bowls; to trundle or roll a 
bowl, etc. along the ground. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 46/1 Bowlyn or pley wythe bowlys, do/o. 
1570 Levins Manip. 218 To Boule, mzttere globuin. 1589 
Hay any Work 33 To bowle but seuen dayes in a weeke, is 
a very tollerable recreation. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. w. i. 
140 Sir, challenge her to boule [rimes with foule, onde]. 
1589 Cooper Admon. 57 Your iesting at the bishop for 
bowling vpon the Sabboth. 1603 Knottes ‘ist, Turkes 
(1621) 1119 Some they put in the ground up to the chin, and 
.. with yron bullets bowled at their heads. 1705 HickeRIN- 
Git Priest-cr, 1. (1721) 46 They may well win, that bowl 
alone, 1863 7yueside Songs 87 Ye'll fynd them boolin’ there. 


b. trans. Zo bowl (one) to death (cf. 1603 in 
prec.), oz! of his money, etc. 

1598 SHaks. Merry W. ut. iv. 91, 1 had rather be set quick 
ith earth And bowl'd to death with Turnips. 1818 Scotr 
Rob Roy iii, Bowled you out of it at Marybone. 

2. trans. To cause to roll, to send with a rolling 
or revolving motion (a bowl; a hoop, etc.). 

1580 Hottysano Treas. Fr. Tong., lallet, a little boule 
to cast & boule farre. 1602 Suaxs. Vai. 11. i. 518 Boule 
the round Naue down the hill of Heauen. 1686 Goan Ce/est. 
Bodies 1. i. 124 We must Fix the Sun, and Bowl the Earth 
about. 1742 Younc Wit. 7h. 1x. 1277 Who bowl’d them 
flaming thro’ the dark profound. 1819 Jane Taytor Philo- 
sopher's Scales, Last of all the whole world was bowled in 
atthe grate. 1863 Kincs.ey Vater Bad. (1878) 4 Bowling 
stones at the horses’ legs as they trotted by. A/od. Children 
bowling their hoops. 

b. trans. To carry or convey on wheels, i.e. 
in a carriage or other vehicle. 

1819 SHELLEY Peter Bell uu. xiv, The wretched fellow Was 
bowled to Hell in the Devil’s chaise, 

3. zztr. To move like a bowl or hoop along the 
ground, to move by revolution; to move on 
wheels (esp. fo dow! along), said of a carriage, or 
those who ride in it: also ¢vazsf of a ship. 

[x6zx Suaxs, Int. T. 1v. iv. 338 They haue a Dance..if 
it bee not too rough for some, that know little but bowling.] 
1759 JouNnson Jdler No.54 4 A fashionable lady. .bowl- 
ing about in her owncoach. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 438 
The carriage bowls along. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iti. 
186 The moon bowling fearfully through clouds. 1863 
Coriuh. Mag. Feb., When the good ship is bowling along in 
the quiet moonlight. 1872 Brack Adv Phaetou xvi. 221 
We bowled through the little village of Overton. 

II. Senses connected with cricket. 

4, inir. To launch or ‘deliver’ the ball at cricket. 

Originally, the ball was actually dow/ed ‘or trundled’ 
along the ground: by the successive stages of uxderhand 
‘bowling’ above the ground (used before 1800', round-arn 
or vound-hand (introduced ¢ 1825, and at first disallowed, 
as being ‘throwing’), and the more recent over-hand or 
over-arm, ‘bowling’ has reached a stage, at which its 
practical difference from ‘throwing’ is a matter on which 
authorities are at variance. 

1755 Game at Cricket 7 (penes M.C.C.), cpr the 
Bowlers, The Bowler..when he has bowl’d one Ball, or 
more, shall bow] to the Number of Four before he changes 
Wickets, and he shall change but once in the same Innings. 
1770 J. Love Cricket 2 Expert to Bowl, to Run, to Stop, 
to Throw. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 81 A herd of 
boys with clamour bowl’d And stump’d the wicket. 1879 
Sat. Rev. 5 July 21 It is easy work bowling to men who 
have lost heart. 188 W. G. Grace in Soy's Own Paper 
II. 716 A man is now not only allowed to bowl as high as 
he likes, but a great many of our so-called bowlers de- 
liberately throw. ; 

5. trans, in various constructions. a. To bowl 
the ball. b. To bowl the bazls off, to bow] the 
wicket (down). c. To bow] a batsman or player 
(out): to get him ‘out’ by bowling the bails off. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Maz. (1850) 80 Harris... 0. bfowled] 
by Hadswell. 1755 Gauze at Cricket 8 Though. .the Player 
be bowl'd out. /47d. g If the wicket is bowl'd down, it’s 
out. 1774 in Q. Rev. No. 316. 463 It was necessary to 
‘bowl the bail off’. 1879 Saz. Rev. 5 July 21 When he was 
not bowling wickets, hewas..making catches. 1880 W. G. 
Grace in Boy's Own Paper 11. 716 Let him bowl a few 
balls every day. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 His object being 
to bowl] down the wicket. ézd. All the players on one side 
are bowled, caught, orrunout. 1881 Daily News 9 July 2 
Richards was bowled for a good and useful 23, 1885 Zrily- 
white’s Cricketer’s Ann. 175 (M.C.C, Laws) The ball must 
be bowled. If thrown or jerked, the Umpire shall call ‘No 
Ball’. (A distinct action of the elbow distinguishes a ¢#7ow.) 

6. Hence fig. (collog. or slang). To bowl (a 
person) ozt, over, down. ' 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v. Bowled out, [A thief] 
when he is ultimately taken, tried, and convicted, is said to 
be bowled out at last. 1829 Marrvat F. AZildmay iii, 1 
hope plenty of the lieutenants are bowled out. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr.i. 27411 bowl you down, 1870 Miss Bripcman &. 
Lyune 1. ix. 127 He had been bowled over by one of them. 
1885 //lustr, Lond. News 6 June 572 The horse that is 
favourite at starting..is more frequently ‘ bowled over’. 


+ Bowl, v.2 Ols. To pass the convivial bow], 
to booze. See Bout v.2, BOLLING, BoLLER. 
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Bowl, bowle (boul), v.38 worth. dial. [perh. 
identical with MDu. déghclen to curve, crook, f. 
boghel, now beugel, a bow, hoop, ring: ef. Bout s4.] 
To curve, to crook (Jamieson). 

1513 [see Bow ano}. 

Hence Bowld, Bowled jv. a. 

1818 Hocc Brownie 11. 226 (Jam.) Get away wi' ye! ye 
bowled-like shurf. 1863 7yxeside Songs 6 Gowld Sandy 
Bowes—young Cuckoo Jack. 

+ Bow'land, £97. a. Obs. Sc. (app. pr. pple. of 
Bow. v7.3) Curving, crooked, hooked. 

Berg Pcuat as fEncis 1. iv. 15 With handis like to bow- 
land birdis clewis. Jézd. vi, ix. 135 Ane hiddeous grip with 
busteous bowland beik His maw immortale doith pik. 

Bowlder, var. of BouLpER sd.t 

+ Bowl-dish. O¢s. Forms: 
A bowkshaped dish, a bowl. 

1530 Patscr. 199/2 Boledysshe or a bole, jatte. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's [1ush. (1586) 137 Take a great bowle- 
dish. | x7xa Grt, Brit, Lloneycombe, MS. (N.) The boy was 
throwing of a bole-dish of water over his fish. 1745 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Sallet, A large wooden Bowl-dish. 

EBowle, var. of Bout, Oés.,a bend, a handle. 

Bow-legged (bo"legd), a. [f. dow-/egs + -ED.] 
Having crooked or outwardly bent legs; bandy- 
legged. (Huloet identified it with Axock-kneed.) 

1ssa2 Hutoet, Bowe legged, as he that hath his legges 
bowed inwarde, narrow at the knees. 1601 Hottann P/iny 
I. 350 Wry legged, Vatiw, and Fatntzi (bow-legged). 
1686 Lond, Gaz. No. 2137/4 A black and white gelt Dog.. 
bowe-leg'd. 1697 /éid, No. 7787.4 Talks very lowd, bow 
Legg'd, walks briskly. 1863 Huxtey J/an'’s Place Nat. 28 
When he walks in the erect posture, he turns the leg and 
foot outward, which occasions him .. to seem bow-legged. 

Bowler! (béwla1). [f. Bown v. + -ER1.] 

1. One who bowls; onc who plays at bowls. 

¢x500 Cocke Lorelies B. (1843) 11 Bowlers, mas shoters, 
and quayters. x609 L. Jonson Si/. Hom. 1. i, (1616) 531 
Every bowler, or better o' the greene. 1707 FarQuHar 
Beaux’ Strat... i. 4 A profess'd Pick-pocket, and a good 
Bowler. 1807 Srrutt Sports § Past. ui. vii. 236 Modern 
bowlers have usually three or four (bowls). . 

2. Cricket, The player who bowls or ‘delivers’ 
the ball at the wicket. 

1755 [sce Bowt v. 4]. 1770 J. Love Cricket 15 Hodswell, 
of Dartford .. celebrated Bowler. 1848 THackeray lan. 


lair xiii, He..was the best batter and bowler, out and oul, 
of the regimental club. 


Bowler? (bawla:). [f. Bow1 54,1 or v.2 + -ER1,] 

+1. A deep drinker; a drunkard: see BoLLer 1, 

2. A workman who shapes the bowl of a spoon. 

1879 Cassel’'s Techn. Educ. \V.413/2 The ‘ bowler’ who 
domes up the broad end into the semblance of a bowl. 

Bowler 3 (béwla1). collcg. [f. Bowr 56.2, quasi 
bowl-hat.| A low-crowned stiff felt hat, a ‘billy- 
cock’. Also bowler-hat. 

1861 Sat, Rev. 21 Sept. 297 We are informed that he.. 
wore, or rather carried in his hand, a while bowler hat. 
1882 Pesopy Eng. Fournalism xxi. 158 The Minisiers, in 


bowlers and pea-jackels, are to be found upon the shore of 
highland lochs. 


Bowlespret, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

Bow'less, cz. Withouta bow (in various senses). 

Bowline! (béwlain). Nant, Forms: 4 bou- 
line, bawelyne, 5 bowelyne, 5-6 bowlyne, 6 
boulene, bolyn, bollene, bollinge, 6-9 bowling, 
7bolin(e, bow-lin, boulin, bowline,7-8 boling, 
8-9 bow-line, 6- bowline. [In sense 1,in most 
modern Teutonic langs.: Sw. doglina, Da. bov- 
line, Du. boeglijn, Ger. bulien; whence also F. 
bouline, It.,Sp., Pg. bo/ina. Inall the Teut. langs. 
it is connected in form with the ship’s Bow, which 
seems to be the derivation ; though, as it is found 
in Eng. several centuries before dow, it does not 
appear whence we received it, nor why the pro- 
nunciation does not agree with that of Bow.] 

(The alleged ON. éd5g/'na@ occurs only in the 
Pulur,a timed glossary composed prob. in Orkney, 
and full of foreign terms). 

I. 1. A rope passing from about the middle 
of the perpendicular edge on the weather side of 
the square sails (to which it is fastened by three or 
four subdivisions, called ‘ bridles’) to the larboard 
or starboard bow, for the purpose of keeping the 
edge of the sail steady when sailing on a wind. 

¢13as £. £. Allit. PC. 104 Sprude spak to pe sprete be 
spare bawe-lyne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (K.O.) Bodine. 
¢ 1450 Pilgrim's Sea-Voy. 25 in Stactons Rome (1867) 38 
Hale the bowelyne ! now, vere the shete. 1549 Compl, Scot, 
vi. 40 Hail out the mane sail boulene. 1594 GREENE Look, 
Glasse (1861) 134 We sail’d amain and let the bowling fly. 
1622 HeYLin Cosmogr. tv, (1682) 87 That piece of ‘Tackle 
which our Mariners now called the Bolin. 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov., Tell them of the main-sheet, and ihe boulin. 1666 
Lond, Gaz. No, 31/1 Withoul cutting his Bowlings, or dis- 
charging one Gun. 1773 Gent/. MJag. 143, 1 haul’d up my 
bowlines, and to the wind laid. 1832 Marryat A’. Forster 
xlvii, Lei go the main-top bowling. 

2. Short for dozwline-knol (see 4). 

1823 F. Cooper Proucer xxiv. (1869) 1072 11 would have 


been more ship-shape to lower the bight of a rope, or run- 
ning bow-line below me. 


3. On a bowline: said of a ship when close- 
hauled, (i.e. with the bow-line) so as to sail close 
to the wind. 


see Bow1 56.1 
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16a5 Purcuas Pelgrtmes w. 1174 The wind was so narrow 
that we stood upon a bowling. 1840 R. Dana Bef, A/ast x. 24 
We were .. obliged to.. come upon a laul bowline, 1834 
M.Scotr Cruise Midge (1859) 480 Running in for San An- 
dreas ona bowline. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., Vhe 
ship sails on a bowline, or slands on a taut bowline. ; 

4. Comb,: bowline-bend, a mode of fastening 
Topes togcther with two bow-line knots; bow- 
line-bridle (scc 1); bowline-cringle, an eye 
through which a bowline-bridle is fastened; bow- 
line-knot, a simple but very secure knot, uscd in 
fastening the bowline-bridles to the cringles. 

¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 44 A fore course has 
one “bowline bridle and two cringles. 16a7 Cart. Swimm 
Seaman's Gram. v. 27 The *Boling knot is .. fastened by 
the bridles into the creengles of the sailes. 1850 etre/ I. 
83 Oh, that we had a bowline knot, 10 let down to him! 

II. In Shtp-building. ‘ Bowlines are longitu- 
dinal curves representing the ship’s fore-body cut 
in a vertical section.’ Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk. 

+ Bow-line*, Ods. [f. Bow s4.1+Link.] An 
are of a circle. 

1s5t Recorne Pathw. Anew, 1. xxii, Draw a cord or 
stryngline crosse the circle, then deuide into .ij. equall 
partes, boih that corde, and also the bowe line, or arche 
line, thai serueih to thal corde. /did.1. xi, A bowline. 

Bowling (bd lin), v//. sb. [f. Bowr v.7] 

1. Playing at bowls; the action of rolling a bow! 
or other round body. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. V/11, xxv, Any open plaieng house or 
place for common bowling. 1612 Bacon Studies, Ess.(Arb.) 
13 Bowling is good for the Stone and Reines. 1705 Hicx- 
ERINGILL /’rzest-Cy, u. vi. 66 They go to Shooting or Bowl- 
ing as soon as Afternoon Service is done. 1801 StruTT 
Sports & Past. wi. vii. 235. 1879 Daily News 2 Sept. 3/1 
Bowling was at all times a mild species of recreation. 

2. Cricke?. The action of ‘delivering’ the ball. 

1955 Game at Cricket 6, Laws. 1859 All Y. Round No. 
13. 306 Jim .. goin: cut over the slow bowling. 1879 Saé. 
Rev. 5 July 21 Oxford was once more aided by the bowling 
of Mr. Jellicoe. . ; 

Comb., as bowling-day, -ground, -night; 
bowling-crease, the line from behind which the 
bowler ‘delivers’ the ball in cricket. 

1788 Game at Cricket 6, Laws..The Bowling-Creases must 
be cut in a direct line from each Stump. /ésd. 8 If he delivers 
the Ball, with his hinder Foot over lhe Bowling-Crease, the 
Umpire shall call no Ball. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease. .and behind the bowling-crease, the bowler 
must stand when he delivers the ball. 

Bowling, variant of BoLiine sé. 

Bow'ling-a‘Hey. An alley or long enclosure 
for playing at bowls or skittles: cf. ALLEY 4. 

1555 Act 24 3 Phil. & AL. ix, Licence .. for the having.. 
of any Bowling-Allies. 1612 Rowranps Anave of Clubs, Al 
Bedlam bowling-alley, late Where cittizens did bet. 1703 
Art's Improv. 1,9 The Use of them, in Paving the Streets, 
and laying of bowling-Allies. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 
298/2 The establishment of a good bowling-alley. 

Bow'ling-green. A smooth level lawn or 
green for playing bowls upon. (Hence a common 
simile ‘as level (or smooth) as a bowling-green’.) 

1646 Evetyn Jen, (1857) I. 227 The whole country flat 
and even as a bowling-green. @ 1695 Woop Life (1848) 267 

‘rained privately in New Coll. bouling-green. 1800 Mar. 
Epcewortu Lottery ti, Going to a bowling-green tea-party 
this evening. 18a5 WATERTON Wand, S. Amer. 1. i. 120 An 
unas alg .. as level as a bowling-green. 

Bowlke, obs. form of BuLK. 

Bowln(e, obs. f. BoLLEN, swollen. 

Bowlster, Bowlt, obs. ff. BoLstEr, Bott v.!, 2. 

Bow'ly, 2. Sc. Also bowlie, boolie. [perh. 
f, Bow sd.! or 2+ -L¥!; but cf. BowLv.3 and Bout.] 
Bent, rounded. 

18ax Gait Ann, Par. 131 1t was of the goose species, only 
wilh shor bowly legs. 1864 J. Brown Plain Weds. Health 
87 Your bowly back, your huge arins. 

Bowman! (bomén). Also 4-53 boumon. 
[f. Bow 5.14 May.] 

1. A man who shoots with a bow; ¢s/. a fighting 
man armed with a bow. 

1297 R. Grouc. 378 Spermen auote & bowmen, & al so 
arblastes. c1g00 Destr. Troy 5536 He was boumon of the 
best. x58 J. Bett //addon's Answ, Osor. 492 You are a 
prety bow inan but your luck is very ill. 1598 Barret 
Theor, Warres 1. i. 3 Were there such bowmen as were in 
the old time. 1611 W. Barkstep //iren (1876) 105 Saturn 
wounded by loues little bowman. 1839 Tuiri.wait Greece 
II}. 375 Heavy infantry, with bowinen and slingers, 

+2. Some kind of fish. Ods. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey w. iii. 63 Conger, 
Lampson, Bowman, Soles. 

3. Bowman’s root: a namc given to certain 
plants: Gillenta trifoliala, Euphorbia corollala, 
and /snardia alternifolia. 

Bowman? (baumén). Nant. [f. Bow 56.2 + 
M.yn.] The oarsman who sits nearest to the bow 
of a boat. 

18ag Marrvat F, Afi/dmay xix, The bowman holding on 
with the boal-hook, 1840 R. Dasa Sef. Mast xxiii. 71 The 
bow-man had charge of the boat-hook and painter. 

Bownce, bowns, obs. forms of Bouncer. 

Bownd, -en, obs. form of Bounp, -EN. 

Bowne, -nn(e, obs. ff. Boon, Bouy, Bounp. 

Bow-net (boujnet).  [f. Bow 55.14 Nxt: pos- 
sibly the original form of the thing explained the 


j name.) 


BOWSPRIT. 


1. A kind of trap used for lobsters, crayfish, etc., 
consisting now of a cylinder of wickcr-work closed 
at one end and having a narrow, funnel-shaped 
entrance at the other; also called, a bow-weel. 

a 1000 /ELERiC Moc, in Wr.-Wileker 167 Massa bogenet, 
uel leap. /bid, 181 Nassa, awul, ue/ boganel. 1552 
Hucort, Bowe nette or weele, vassa. 1607 Torset. four-/, 
Beasts 37 Yhey take thein in bow-nets .. whereinto He 
enter for ihe food, bu1 being entrapped cannoli go fort 
again. 1639 Horn & Rou. Gate Lang. Uni, xxxviii. § 427 
A Fisherman fisheth with a bownet or weel, ina river. 1883 
G.C. Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 145 Vow-nets set in the 
runs .. for tench and cels, 

2. A kind of net attached to a bow or arch of 
wood or metal, used by fowlers. 

1875 ‘Stonrurnce’ Brit, Sports 1. wv. i. § 4. 293 [Hawks] 
must be captured cither by 1he bow-net or the hand-net. 

Bownogh, var. of BonaGu, Ods., an Irish soldier. 

Bownte, obs. form of Bounty. 

Bow-pot, variant of BoucH-pot. 

Bowpres, var. of BeaupERs Oés., a fabric. 

Bowr, bowre, obs. ff. Bower sé.!, 3, 

Bowrd e, Bowrder, var. of Bourn, BouRDER. 

+ Bowrugie. Ods. Sc. (A corrupt derivative 
of Burcess or ad. Fr. durgeorste.] The ‘ Bur- 
gesscs ’ or third estate of the Scottish Parliament. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vin. 4 In Sanci Jhonstoun .. as- 
semblil clerk, barown, and bowrugie. i 

+ Bowse, sé. Obs. rare. (a. MDu. éuzs gun: 
ef. Bus and HarqueEnus.] A harquebus. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 42 All London musterd in 
harnes, morys pykes, bowses, hand gons, and whyul cottes. 

Bowse, bowsie, var. of Kuusr, Bousy,. 

+ Bow'ser. O/s. Also bowcer, bowsier. [(De- 
tivation uncertain: perhaps a corruption of AF. 
bourser, OF. bourster, BuRSAR, f. dotsse, purse. | 

Notwithstanding the form dowcer, and the agreement in 
sense with Bowcuer, the lwo words can hardly be identical, 
since there was no OF, doucter, bouchier, with suitable 
sense. But the two dowser and dowger, (bowcher) may have 
been confused in English.} k 

A treasurer, bursar. Hence Bow'sery, a bursar’s 
office, a bursary. 

1534 Hen. VHI. Lider Regis (1786) p. xi, To serche and 
knowe the.. naines of the .. almoner, bowser, hospyteler. 
xg52 R. Hutcuinson Serm. Lord's Supper (1842) 225 Mas- 
ters of colleges docall 1heir stewards and bowsers to an ac- 
coun] and audit. 1626 Scogin's Fests (N.) Had every nighi 
the keys of the bowcery and buttery delivered. 163x T. 
Powett Tom of All Tr. 149 To be head Bowsier ot the 
Colledge. 1721-1800 Baitry, Bowser, the Purser, or Trea- 
surer of a College. 


Bowshot (béwfpt), Forms: 3-5 bow(e)- 
schote, 6 -shote, bow-shotte, 7-8 bowshootie, 
7- bowshot. [f. Bow s4.1+SuHot sé.) The dis- 
tance to which an arrow can be shot from a bow. 

¢ 1300 A’. A lis. 3491 A bowe-schote fro the brynke. ¢14so 
Loneticu Grat/ xii. 316 More than fowre bowschote. 
¢ 1532 Lo. Berners //210n xcv. 308 ‘Themperour. .auaunsyd 
hym selfe a bowe shote before his companye. 1652 Cot- 
TERELL Cassandra 1.¥. 474 Within a Bow-shoot of their 
gates, 1734 Ir. Rollin’s Anc, Hist. (1827) 11. 11. ror Within 
bowshot of it. 1814 Scott JVav. viii, Aboul a bow-shot 
from the end of the village. 

Bowsie, var. of Boozy, Bousy. 

Bowsom(e, -sum, obs. forms of Buxox. 

+ Bowson, obs. dial. f. Bauson, badger. 

1617 ASSHETON Fro, (1848) 18 We had a bowson: wee 
wrought! him oul and killed him. 

Bowsprit (bosprit). Forms: a. 4 bouspret, 
6 boespritte, 7- bowsprit ; 8. 6-7 boresprit, 
* borespritt, boar-spright; y. 6 boltspreet, 7 
boultspret, 7-9 boltsprit; 5. 7 boldspreet ; 
€. 7 bole-sprit, bowle-, boulspret, boule spret, 
-sprit. [Found in all the mod. Tcut. langs.: Du. 
bocgspriel, LG. bogsprel, Ger. bug-, bogspriet (from 
LG. or Du.), Sw. dogsprol, Da. bogspryd; in all 
connected with the ship's Bow, and with a word, 
in OE. sprvot pole (MIS. spret, spree?), Du. sprie/ 
spear, javelin, Sw. sfrov insect’s feeler. Cf. also 
ONG. sprinzan, MHG. spriuzen to prop. The 
origin seems to lie between LG., Du., and English: 
in the latter sfro¢ was itself used ina nautical sense 
in OF. and ME. (sce Sprit). But against the 
compound &w-spri/ being of English rise, are the 
late appcarance of ow in the language, and the 
numerous perverted forms with éorc, boar, bolt, 
bold, bole, bowle, which scem to show that the 
connexion with dow was not evident to English 
sailors, either in sense or pronunciation. ((Quota- 
tions for the word are very rare before 1590.) 

1. A large spar or boom running out from the 
stem of a vessel, to which (and the jib-boom and 
flying jib-boom, which extend beyond it) the fore- 
mast stays are fastened. 

o. ¢1330 R. Bruxxr Céron. (K.O.) Bouspret. a 1500 
Chester Pl. (MS. 1592). (1843) 48 With toppe-castill and 
boe-spritle. 1634 Brereton 7a. I. 169 ‘Lhe bow-sprit 
or sprit-sail [mast] which stands slaying even over the Leak- 
head, 1 Tyerece J/ist, Eng, 11. 833 Vheir Bowsprits 
armed with Iron. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. .Velson VII. 189 
note, Found the bowsprit badly wounded, and bowsprit- 
shrouds shot away. 1842 Dickens der. Notes (1850) 56/2 
By the water side, where the bowsprits of ships sIrelch across 
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the footway. 1875‘ StonenENcE’ Brit, Sforts 1. vin. i. § 3 
The forward rig also changed, from the bumpkin bowsprit 
and one head sail, to a long running bowsprit and full-sized 
flat jib. 

B. 1594 W. Puittirs Linschoten’s Trav, in Arb. Garner 
III. 428 Our boresprit touched the shore. 1610 SHaks. 
Tentp, \. ii, 200 On the Top-mast, The Yards and Bore- 
spritt, would I flame distinctly. @ 1623 tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. 1. (1688) 413 Brake her Fore mast or Boresprit. 1655 
Herwoop Fortune by Land. w. Wks. 1874 VI. 416 Our 
Mainsail, Boar-spright, and our Mizen. ; 

y. 1591 Percivath Sf. Dict., Cevadera, the saile of the 
boltspreet. 1600 Haktuyt /oy. (1810) I[I. 125 The yce .. 
touched their boltsprit. 1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Grant, 
Boultspret Ladder .. made fast ouer the Boulspret to get 
vpon it. 1719 De For Crusoe (1869) 294 She had lost her 
Maintop-mast, Fore-mast and Boltsprit. 1815 Scott La. of 
Isles 1. xtv, 12 Her boltsprit kissed the broken waves. 

5. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 170 Putting out the Par- 
liaments Jack on the Boldspreet end, and the English En- 
sign on the Poop. ‘ 

e. 1617 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Bauprez..the bole-sprit of a 
ship. 1626 Cart. Smitn Accid. Vung, Seamen 15 The fore 
mast, misen and bowlespret .. the boulespret hath no bow 
lines. 1634 Sir. T. HERBERT 7vav. 182 Her bole-sprit broke 
our mizen shroudes, re T. H{ate) Acc. New Invent. 120 
From the extremity of the Boulsprit to the Lanthorn. 

+ 2. fig. The human nose. Aumorous. Obs. 

1690 SHADWELL dm. Bigot v. Wks. 1720 IV. 295 Thy .. 
nose, that bolt-sprit of thyface. 1691 — Scowrers v, They 
do not consider the tenderness of my bolt-sprit. 

+ Bow’'ssen,v. Obs. Alsoboossen, bous(s)en, 
bowsen. [ad. Cornish dezsz ‘to immerge, drown’, 
according to Williams ‘a later form of bedhy, bidhy, 
or budhy, Breton deustz, Welsh doddi to drown: 
(Bidhyzi, mentioned by Borlase, is a different word, 
being ‘a late form of dedidhia to dip, baptize’, 
Breton dadeca, Welsh dedydhio, ad. L. baptiza-re.)] 

trans. To immerse or duck (in a holy well). 
Hence Bow'ssening wd/. sé. 

160z Carew Cornwall 123 a, There were many bowssening 
places, for curing of mad men..if there appeared small 
amendment he was bowssened again and againe, 1758 Bor- 
LASE Cornwall 302 The Cornish call this immersion Boos- 
senning, from Beuzi or Bidhyzi, in the Cornu-British, and 
Armoric, signifying to dip or drown. 1856 J. Atten His¢. 
Liskeard iv. 46 The spring .. is said to have been used for 
bowsening or plunging an insane person suddenly, in order 
to restore him. 1865 L’Estrance Vachting W. Eng. 300 
Holy wells .. used as bowssening, or ducking pools for the 
cure of madness, 

+ Bowstaff. Ots. Pl. bowstaves. [f. Bow 
56.1 4.] A stick to be made into a bow. 

{1394 in Hakluyt Voy. I. 167 In the yeere of our Lord 1394 
.. Werke, wax, osmunds, and bowstaues, to the value of 
1060 necbles.} 1436 Pol, Poems (1859) II. 171 Osmonde, 
coppre, bow-staffes, stile, and wex. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
xiv, For euery xxilii. bundelles of bowstaues xxvis. viiid. 
1641 Lermes de la Ley 172 Garble is to sort and chuse the 
good from the bad as the Garbling of Bowstaves. 1720 
Stow's Surv. ied. Strype 1754) II. v. xiii. 304/2 Bow Staves 
and arrows at low prices. 

Bowstar, -ster, -stowre, Sc. ff. BoLsTEr. 

+Bow-sting. Ods. Sc. = BowstarFF. 

1551 Aberdeen Reg. V.21 (Jam.) Valit bowstingis, price of 
the scoir vill. Scottis money. 

+ Bow'stowre. Oés. rare. [perh. a. OF. *éos- 
teor, var. of bouteor, f. bouter (also boster) to strike, 
knock, as in ‘ bosterent a la porte’ (Godef.).] 
perk. =Striker, knocker (a battering-ram). 

¢1425 Wynroun Croxz, vil. xxxiv. 23 Browcht a Gyne, 
men callyd Bowstowre For til assayle that stalwart towre. . 

Bow-street (bdustrit). A street in London 
near Covent-Garden, in which the principal me- 
tropolitan police-court is situated: hence Bow- 
street officer, -runner, etc., a police officer. 

1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 663/1 Supported by a Bow-street 
Officer. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxx, ‘It’s the runners !’.. 
‘The what !”..‘ The Bow-street officers.’ 

Bow-string, bowstring (bdwstrin). [f. 
Bow sb.) + String sb.] 

1. The string of a bow ; also fg. 

1486 Bk. St. A bans B vi, Vho saame lewnes pou shalt fastyn 
slackely as a bowstryng vnocupyede. 1564 Act 8 Eliz. x 
§ 4 An Armouror, Fletcher or maker of Bowstrings. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 993 Sound will be conveyed to the Eare, by 
striking upona BRow-string, if the Horne of the Bow be held 
to the Fare. 1809 CampBeLt Gertrude i. xiv, The bow- 
string of my spirit was not slack. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
vi. xxii, At cuce ten thousand bow-strings ring, Ten thousand 
arrows fly! 

2. As used in Turkey for strangling offenders. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Surks(1638) 258 [He] commanded the 
executioner presently to strangle him with a bow string. 
1 Tucker Lt. Nat. Wf. 79 The Turks can now .. dis- 
charge their ministers by other methods than the bow- 
string. @ 1839 PRaep Pocms (1865) II. 45 As if apprenticed 
to the work, Fle ties the bowstring round the ‘Turk. 

3. Atirib. and Comdb., as bowstriug-maker; bow- 
string bridge, a bridge consisting of an arch and 
horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust ; 
hence bowstring - girder; bowstring hemp, 
plants of the genus Sanscviéera, N. O. Liliacew, 
found both in Africa and India, of the fibres of 
which bow-strings are made. 

1530 PAtsGr. 200/2 Bowstryng maker fuisevr de cordes 
@ lare, 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6249/6 William Boyworth .. 
Vow-string-maker. 1866 reas. Lot. s.v. Sanseviera, The 
Bowstring Hemps are stemless perennial plants. 


Bowstring (bdwsirin), 7. [f. prec. sb. The 
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pa.t. and pple. ought to be dowstringed, but bow- 
strung is also found, from the vb. to StTRING.] 
trans. To strangle with a bow-string. 

1803 Edix. Rev. 1. 359 The vizier who commands a van- 
quished army .. is generally bowstringed. 1840 Poe JVs. 
1864 I, 132 It was high time for her to get up and be bow- 
strung. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 204/2 He took his bow and 
bowstrung him, 

Hence Bow’stringer and Bow'strung ///. a. 

1820 Byron ¥vax v. cxlvii, His lately bowstrung brother 
caused his rise. 1839 SToNEHOoUSE A -xholme 426 The first 
settler was chief of the bow stringers who attended his [the 
Conqueror’s] army. 

Bowsum, obs. form of-Bosom, Buxos. 

Bowsy, variant of Bousy, Boozy. 

Bowt(e, obs. form of Bott, Bout, Bovcut. 

Bowtel(l, variant of BoLTEL, a plain circular 
moulding. 

Bowthe, Bowther, obs. ff. Booru, BounDER. 

Bowtifew, var. of BourEFeEv, Ods.,an incendiary. 

Bow-weed, corruptly bow-wood. <A popular 
name of Centaurea nigra: cf. BULLWEED, 

Britten & Hottann cite Appendix to GERARD. 

Bow-window (bd-windos). [f. Bow 5.1] 

1. A Bay-window segmentally curved on plan; 
called in A. P..S. Dict. Arch.,a Bow Bay-window. 

Often used as co-extensive with day-windcw, whence 
‘such absurdities of diction as ‘‘square bow windows”’, 
Bay-window is generic, dow-window specific, and of much 
later rise, this form of bay being rare in earlier times. 

1753 RicHaRDson Gravdison (1781) VI. xxiv. 136 The other 
seats of the bow-window. 1794 Rerton Lanudscape Gard. 
(1805) 178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre 
windows, and now bow windows. 1816 JANE AUSTEN £7xa1ta 
u. ix. 198 A string of dawdling children round the baker's 
bow-window. 1850 ‘THackERAY Pendennis xxxv. (1884) 339 
His common lounge was the bow-window of White’s. 

2. slang. A big belly. 

1840 Marryat Poor Fack i, A very large man. .with what 
is termed a considerable bow-window in front. 

Hence Bow’-wi:ndowed, having bow-windows ; 
also (slang) big-bellied. 

1868 Hotme Lee 3. Godfrey ix. 44 The upstairs bow- 
windowed room. 1850 THackERay Pendennis xxxiy. (1884) 
334 Look at that very bow-windowed man. 

Bow-wise (béwaiz), adv. [f. Bow sb.1+ 
-WISE.] In the form or figure of a bow. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. vi. xvii. (1495) 320 Now 
she [the mone] shewyth herself shape a bowe wyse and now 
as a cercle, 1583 STANYHURST s£veZs 1. (Arb.) 87 The 
hauen from the eastcoast, in bowewise, crooked apereth. 
1842 Mrs. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 6x Streaked 
bow-wise, with a livid white and red, 

Bow-wow, ?z?¢.andsb. Also 7 bowgh-wawgh, 
bough-wough, 8 bough waugh. [Imitative. 
Other forms are Baucn, Boucu, Baw-waw, q.v.] 

1, (bauwau’) An imitation of the barking of 
a dog. 

1576 Lamparbe Peramd. Kent (1826) 233. [See Baw-waw.] 
1610 SHAKS. 7mm. 1. ii. 382 Harke, harke, bowgh wawgh ; 
the watch-Dogges barke. 1651 Ocitpy /2sof (1665) 53 
Bough wough, Whose that dare break Into my master’s 
House? 1682 Otway Venice Pres. ur. i. 35 Now, bough 
waugh, waugh, bough waugh (Barks like a dog). 1855 
Browninc Holy-Cross Day in Men & Wom. II. 160 Bow, 
wow, wow,—a bone for the dog ! 

2. as sb, The bark of a dog; also fig. 

@ 1832 Scotr Diary, (Fane Austen's novels), The big bow- 
wow I can do myself Itke any one going. 1849 W. IRviNG 
Crayon Mise. 211 With a deep-mouthed bow-wow, 1854 
GILFiLLaN Beattie’s Poents Introd. 16 The deep bow-wows 
of Johnson's talk. 

b. attrié. (bau'wau), as in bow-wow theory, 

applied in ridicule to the theory that human speech 
originated in the imitation of animal sounds. 
_ 1864 Max Mitrer Se. Lang. Ser. u. 87 The strong ob- 
jection .. to what I called the Bow-wow and the Pooh-pooh 
theories. 1883 Century Jag. XX VI. 33 Advocates of the 
‘ Bow-wow’ theory of the origin of language may find con- 
vincing facts among the Zuhis, 

ce, quasi-adj. Dog-like, snarling, barking. 

1838 W. Garpiner J/usic Nat. 62 Johnson’s sayings 
would not have appeared half so extraordinary but for his 
bow-wow way. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schaut. (1858) 344 
He could recite in the ‘ big bow-wow style’. 

3. transf. A dog. humtorous or as nursery term. 

a 1800 Cowrer Bea's Reply (D.) Nor some reproof your- 
self refuse From your aggrieved bow-wow. 

Bow-wow (baujwau'), v. [f. prec.] intr. To 
bark; also fg. to snarl, growl. Hence Bow- 
wow'er, Bow-wow'ing. 

1832 Marryat NV. Forster i, To be snarled at, and bow- 
wowed at, in this manner, by those who find fault. a@ 1845 
Hoop 7/0 Hahnemann vi, Stop his b07-zvow-ing. 1850 Car- 
tyLe La!tt,-day Puniph. viii, To be bullied and bowowed 
out of your loyalty to the God of Light. 

Bowy, obs. forin of BoucHy a, and Bow!e. 

Bowyer (bawier). Forms: 3 bowiare, 5 
bow3ere, bowyere, 6 boier, bowier, 7 boweyer, 
6- bowyer, [f. Bow sé.+-YER: cf. lawyer.] 

1. One who makes, or trades in, bows. 

1297 R. Grouc. 541 ‘The bowiares ssoppe hii breke & the 
bowes nome ech on. c1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bow3ere 
{1499 bowyere), arcuarius. 1514 Fitzuers. Fustyce Peas 
(1538) 92 Every boier make .. two bowes of elme. 1544 
Ascuam Toxeph. (Arb.) 20 No man will be offended—excepte 
it be summe fletchers and bowiers. 1697 Viewu Penal Laws 
8 Concerning Bowyers and the making and keeping of Bows. 
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1862 Marsu £ug. Lang. xii. 182 The’ arrow-makers, or 
fletchers .. had as full a vocabulary as the bowyers. 

2. A bowman, an archer. Also aéfrio. 

c1440 Proms, Parv. 46/1 Bow3ere .. architenens. 1725 
Pore Odyss. v1. 260 Who boldly durst defy the Bowyer God. 
1808 Scort A/arm.1.xv, His Norman bowyer band. 1870 
Bryant //ad I. v. 156 The bowyer-god, Apollo. 

Bowyers Mustard: see Boor. 

Bowza, variant of Boza, a drink. 

Bowze, Bowzy, var. of Bousk, Bousy. 

Bowzey, obs. form of Boosy dza/., cow-stall. 

Box (bpks), 54.1 Bot. Also 4-7 boxe. [OE. 
box, ad. L. bzx-us box-tree, Gr. rfos.] 

1. A genus (Bzxus) of small evergreen trees or 
shrubs of the N.O. Euphorbiacee ; specially 2. 
sempervirens, the Common or Evergreen Box- 
tree, a native of Europe and Asia; a shrub with 
deep-green leaves of a thick leathery texture. It 
is much used in ornamental gardening, esp. ina 
dwarfed variety (Dwarf or Ground Box) for the 
edgings of flower-beds. 

931 Chart. Adelstan in Cod, Dipl. V.195 Of Sere gemear- 
codan afsan to don readan slo.. of dam treowe to Gere 
wican zt dam boxe. axooo fEiFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
139 Buxus, box. 1382 Wyctir /sa. lx. 13 The fyrr tree, 
and box, and pyne tree togidere. cx14z0 Anturs of Arth. 
vi, Vndur a lefe tale Of box and of barbere byggyt. 1551 
Turner Herbal Gvja, The wood of boxe is yelowe and 
pale. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus vi. xxxii. 699 The smal Boxe is 
called of some in Latine, Hum Buaxus: that is to say, 
Ground Boxe, or Dwarfte Boxe. 1713 Guardian No. 173 
(1756) II. 360 There ships of myrtle sail in seas of box. 1830 
Tennyson A Spirit haunts, Fading edges of box beneath. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 75/2 The Majorca box .. is a hand- 
somer plant..with broader leaves, and a more rapid growth 

2. The wood of the box-tree, Box-woop ; much 
used by turners and wood-engravers. Also fg. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV. 867 Pale as box sche was. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvu.xix, Also of boxe bep boxes 
made to kepe in muske and ober spicerye. 1553 Even 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 16 Rhinoceros .. of the coloure of 
boxe. 1635 J. Basincton /yrotechn. 1 You must get of the 
best drie Box you can finde. 1677 Moxon lech. Exerc. 
(1703) 347 Made on Box or Brass of most Mathematical 
Instrument Makers. 1852 M‘Cutrocn Dict. Comm. 189 
Box is a very valuable wood. It is of a yellowish colour 
close-grained, very hard, and heavy. 

3. Comb. and Attrib. 

a. attrib. Of box or box-wood ; pale as box. 

1382 Wyciir /sa. xxx. 8 Wryt to it vp ona box table. 1598 
E. Gitrin Skzad. (1878) 43 Their box complexions .. Their 
iaundice looks. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245/4 One Box Comb. 
One Pocket Handkerchief. 1693 W. Rosertson PAraseol. 
Gen. 276 Boxteeth, teeth as yellow as box. 1714 Fr. Bk. 
of Rates 359 The Trade of Ivory-Combs, and also Horn- 
Combs, and Box-Combs. 1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Feb. 
141/2 Anything..in the way of box edging. 

b. Comé., as box-bordered, box-like adj.; box- 
berry, the fruit (and plant) of the winter-green 
of America (CGaultheria procumbens) ; box-elder, 
-alder, a North American tree, the Ash-leaved 
Maple (Acer negundo); box-holly, a name of 
Butcher's broom (Auscus aculeatus) ; box-slip, a 
slip of box inlaid in the beechwood of some car- 
penters’ planes in order to give durability to the 
edge: box-thorn, common name for shrubs of the 
genus Lyczum, esp. L. barbarum. Also BoX-TREE, 
Box-woop. 

1851 S. Jupp J/argaret u. i. 162 The path was strewn 
with old claret *boxberries. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. Oct. 661/2 
A *box-bordered plat. 1866 Zrees. Bot. 781/1 The *Box 
Elder .. is sometimes introduced into English shrubberies. 
1661 Lovett //ist. Anim, & Alin. 79 They [Rhinoceroses] 
have..a *Boxe-like colour. 1678 W.Satmon Pharm. Lond. 
liv. 74 Lyctum, Pyxacantha, Buxea spina ..*Boxthorn. 
1846 Mrs. Louvon Ladies’ Comp. Flower-Gard. 130 Lycium, 
Solaxacez, Boxthorn. 


ce. Applied with distinguishing epithet to several 
other plants, as Bastard Box, /olygala chame- 
buxus; Flowering Box, Vaccinium Vitis-Idxa, 
having leaves like those of the box; Grey Box, 
Eucalyptus dealbata of S. Australia; + Prickly 
Box, the Box-thorn (Zycéwmnz), also the Butcher's 
Broom, Azscws aculeatus (Lyte); Queensland 
Box, Lophostemon macrophyllus; Red Box (of 
New South Wales), Z. australis; Spurious Box, 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon, of S. Australia; Tas- 


manian Box, Sursaria spinosa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. xiii. 674 Butchers broome..is called 
..in base Almaigne, Stekende palme, that is to say, Prickle 
Boxe. Jdfd. xxxiit. 699 Prickley Boxe is a tree pot mu 
vniyke to the other Boxe. 

[OE. 


Box (bgks), 56.2 Also Sc. boxse, boxe. 
box neut. or masc.: it is not clear whether this 
was (1) another sense of 40x, the name of the tree, 
(2) an independent adoption of L. dbzexum box- 
wood, in the sense of a thing made of box, or 
(3) an altered form of L. pyx-is (puxis, med.L. 
éuxts) box: see Pyx. In favour of the latter cf. 
OHG. buhsa fem. (MHG. buhse, bithse, Ger. biichse, 
MDu. dusse, bosse, Du. bes, bos) on OTeut. type 
*buksja-, ad. L. pyxis or Gr. wigs box. As the 
latter was f. ufos box-wood, the L. form of which 
was duxis, late and med.L. had many forms with 
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initial 6, as ducts, buxida, buxta, boxta, bosta, 
bossida (cf. Boisr), from some of which the Teu- 
tonic forms might well be derived.] 

I. 1. A case or receptacle usually having a 
lid; @. orig. applicd to a small receptacle of any 
matcrial for drugs, ointments, or valuables; b. 
gradually extended (since 1700) to include cases 
of larger size, made to hold merchandise and 
personal property ; but (unless otherwise specificd) 
undcrstood to be four-sided and of wood. 

@ zoo0 /Ecrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 124 Pivis, bixen box. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 7 Da genealte him to sum wif, 
seo hefde box [Vulg. adsdastrum] mit deorwyrde sealfe. 
cxz0o Trin. Coll. Hom. 145 Hie nam ane box 3emaked of 
marbelstone and hine fulde mid derewurde smericles. 1393 
Lance. 7. JU. C. xiv. 54 As pe messager .. berep bote a 
boxe a breuet per-ynne. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Box or 
boyste, iris. 1480 Cath. Anyt 39 A Box, pixis, 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1530) 286b, The swete oyntement.. 
was closed and shutte in the boxe. 1580 Baret Alv. B 
1083 Boxes or chestes where grocers put there spices and 
wares. 1592 Snaks. Rom, & Jul. v. i. 45 And about his [the 
apothecary’s} shelues A beggerly account of emptie boxes 
. thinly scattered, to make vp a shew. 1611 Bisce 2 Arugs 
ix. Take this boxe of oile in thine hand. — 7ransi. Pre/. 
x Certaine bare themsclves as auerse from them as from... 
boxes of poison. 1677 Lond. Gas. No. 1263/4 Three Silver 
Boxes, one for Sugar, one for Pepper, and one for Mustard. 
1751 Jonnson Ramdl. No. 171 ?7 My landlady .. took the 
opportunity of my absence to search my boxes. 1862 Bur- 
ton Bk.-huseter 1.15 His spoil, packed in innumerable great 
boxes. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 471 Sand and loam (packed 
tightly into metal boxes, called flasks), 

e. fig. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr.v.i. 29 Why thou damnable box of 
enuy thou. 41618 Raceicu Newz. (1664) 89 It is an essentiall 
property of a man truly wise, not to open all the boxes of 
his bosome. 1653 WALTON 4 ue/er 220, I have several boxes 
in my memory im which I will keep them all very safe. 

2. With various substantives indicating its pur- 
pose, position, etc., as donnet-, cartridge-, coal-, 
collecting-, dirt-, hat-, letter-, light-, match-, nits- 
stonary-, money-, pepper-, pill-, pillar-, poor-, 
sand-, savings-, snuff-, tar-, touch-box ; also Dicr- 
BOX, and with a more specific signification, fi7c-, 
smoke-, steam-box, etc. 

1638 Suircey Mart, Sol.ticr w.iii.in Bullen Of. P/. (1882) 
I. 236 The Sand of a Scriveners Sand-boxe. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 79 ? 1, I made lier resign her Snufi-Box for 
ever. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6068/8 One Pepper-box, two 
Salts. ¢1730 Swirt Directions Housemaid, Leave a pail 
of dirty water, a coal-box, a bottle, a broom. 1808 R. Porter 
Trav. Sk. Russ. §& Swed. (1813) I. i. 11 A broad belt, to 
which hangs an unwieldly cartridge-box. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts II. 1079 Water-Meter, A dirt box is attached to 
each end of the meters, 1883 Frsheries Exhib. Catal. 217 
Cigar boxes, jewel boxes, handkerchief boxes, glove boxes, 
match boxes. A 

3. In various contextual applications: +a. The 
pyx or receptacle for the consecrated host; +b. 
A surgeon's box, used as a cupping-glass (cf. Borst) ; 
c. A ballot-box ; d A dice-box; e. A letter-box ; 
f. The receptacle for infants at the gate of a found- 
ling hospital. 

1297 R. Grouc. 456 Pe box ek, pat hong ouer the weued, 
myd Godes fless & blod. 1§33 Exyor Cast, Heltl: (1541) 
61 Application of boxes about the stomake, in hot feuers, 
are to be eschewed. 1549 Tuomas //ist. [talie (1561) 79 
Boxes, into whiche, if he wyll, he may let fall his ballot. 
1586 Curron. Gr. Friars (1852) 55 Spekyng agayne the sacra- 
ment of the auter .. callyd it Fee of the boxe. 1562 Bu1.- 
LEYN Sicke Men, $c. 52b, Aplie boxis with skariffaction. 
1604 Breton Pass. Sheph. mn. in Spensers Wks. (Grosart) 
III. Introd. 29 Or to see the subtle fox, How the villain 

lies the box. 1680 Corton in Singer Hist. Cards 332, | 

ve seen a losing gamester greedily gnawing the innocent 
box. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. sv. Box, Our sharpers 
have opportunities of playing divers tricks with the box, 
as palming, topping, slabbing. « 1853 A. Oris Bank Note, 
It is.. necessary that a person whom I can trust should 
put the letter in the box. 1873 Mortey Roussean 1. 118 
The new-born child was dropped into oblivion in the box 
of the asylum for foundlings.° hea : ; 

4. esp. A moncy-box, containing eithcr private 
or public funds, often with a defintng word added. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Cook's T. 26 Ffor often tyme he foond his 

box {z.7. boxe] ful bare. 1393 Lanot. 7, P/.C. 1. 97 And 
boxes ben [broght] forp [I-}] bounden with yre. 1§52-3 Jv. 
Ch. Goods Stufford 87 Vhe pooremans box. a1555 Lyxvesay 
Tragedy 70, | purcheist—for my proffect singulare, My 
Boxsis and my Threasure ty] auance,—The Byschopreik of 
Merapose, in France. 1580 Baret A/v. B 1079 A boxe for 
almes or the poore mens boxe. 1607 Snaks. Tivo wi. i. 16 
Nothing but an empty box, Sir, which .. I come to intreat 
your Honor tosupply. 1766 Gotvso. hrc, HW”, iv, He .. was 
to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put intothe poor’s box, 


b. fransf. The money contained in such a box ; 


a fund for a particular purpose. Cf. box-clud, 

1389 in Eng. Grids (1870) 5 He schal haue of Pe comune 
box xnlijd, Jéid. 7 Alle pe costages that be mad aboute hym 
be mad good ofthe box. 1439 Z. £. Wills (1882) 113, I be- 
queth to the.. Comune Box .. vjs. viijd. 1621 Burton 
Anat. All, uw. Vi. vu. (1651) 356 With ordinary gamesters, 
the gains go tothe box. 1775 Jonnson Leff. cxii. (1788) I. 
234 The ladies .. pay each twopence a week to the box. 
1830 Gait Lawrie 7. 1. ii. (1849) 5 She applied in her auld 
days for a recommendation to get her put upon the box. 

5. Short for CHRISTMAS-BOX, q. Vv. 

1593 H. Suite Sev. (1866) 11. 240 The law is like a 
butlers-box, play still on til! all come to the candestick. 1621 
Cotcr., Such a box as our prentices beg before Christmas. 
1621 W. Mason fYandf. Ess. C ij, As an apprentices box of 
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earth, apt he is to take all, but to restore none till! hee be 
broken. 1629 Tavtox Wit & Alirti in Brand Lop. Aut. 
(2870) I. 270 Westminster Hall ..is like a Butler’s Box at 
Christmas amongst gamesters; for whosocuer loseth, the 
Box will beesure to bec winner. 1668 Perys Diary 28 Dec., 
Called up by druins& trumpets ; these things & boxes having 
cost me much moncy this Christmas, 1712 STEELE Sfect, 
No. 509 ?3 ‘The beadles & officers have the impudence at 
Christmas to ask for their box. 

6. A box under the driver’s seat on a coach ; 
hence in general the seat on which the driver sits. 

1625 Anappe’s Patent No. 31 A devise whereby the 
coachman without comyng from his boxe shall. .keepe the 
hinder wheeles from turninge. 1669 Evetyn Ale. (1857) 
Il. 42 Our coachmen so drunk, that they both fell off 
their boxes on the heath. 1753 Cuampens Cycé. Se SV. 
Box, Coach-box, a place under the coachman’s seat, wherein 
he puts what may be wanted for the service of the coach 
or horses. 1812 Jane Austen Jfansf. I’. (2870) I. viii. 67 
The barouche would hold four perfectly well .. independent 
of the box. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 116 Brown as 
always, unless I mention to the contrary, on the box. 

7. A box and its contents; henee a variable 
measure of quantity. 

€ 1305 Judas 131 1n £. F. 2. (1862) 110 If pe boxes hadde 
ibeon isolde. . Pe teoping perof wis prettie pans. 1377 Lanai. 
P. Pl, B. xin, 194 Haued nou3t Magdeleigne more for a 
boxe of salue Pan zacheus, 1706 Puituirs, Sor isalso taken 
for an uncertain quantity of some Commodities; as of Pru- 
nelloes, 14 Pounds; of Quick-silver, froni one to two 
Hundred Weight; of Rings for Keys, two Gross, etc. 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5438/4 Two Quarter Boxes of Lace and 
Edgings. 1852 M¢eCuttocn Dict. Com. 667 Exportation 
of Sugar from Havannah in 1849: 674,366 boxes at qvo 
Ibs. 1875 JoweTr Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 He who is to be a 
workman should have his box of tools when he isa child. 
1886 Jilust. Lond. News 3 July 2/3 A ‘box of whistles’, 
otherwise an organ. 

IL A compartment or place partitioned off for 
the separate accommodation of people or animals. 

8. A scated compartment in a theatre, at first 
specially for ladies; often qualified, as frout-, 
private-, side-, stage-, upper-, etc. In fi. collec- 
tively for a distinet part of the auditorium. 

(As éo.x, when this sense arose, had not acquired the sense 
of a ¢arge wooden chest, but was chiefly an apothecary’s 
pill box or ointment pot, or perhaps a ‘jewel-box’, its 
transference to the theatrical use was more remarkable 
than it seems to us with our notions of large ‘boxes’ for 
goods. Could it be at first humorous or jocular, with some 
reference to ‘casket’, ‘jewel box’, or * box of ointment 
very precious ’?) 

1609 Dekker Gull’s Horn-bk., | mean not into the lords 
roome, which is now but the stages suburbs, No, these 
boxes .. are contemptibly thrust into the reare, 1632 Mas- 
SINGER Crty Mad. u. Ui, (Anne) The private box ta’en up at 
a nena For me and my retinue. 1667 Verys Diary 
(1877) V.60 We were forced to go into one of the upper boxes 
at 45. a piece. 1755 Jounson Dict., Lox, the seats in the 
playhouse where the ladies are placed. 1779 SHeripan Critic 
1. 1. 443 Applications from all quarters for my interest. .from 
ladies to get boxes. a 1845 Hoop United Fam. xvi, Nine 
crowded in a private box. 1881 Daily News 12 Sept. 2/3 
The auditorium, the boxes, upper circle, and gallery. 

b. transf. The oecupants of the boxes; ¢s/. 
the ladies. 

21700 Dryven (J.) The boxes and the pit Are sovereign 
judges of this sort of wit. a@1704 JT. Brown Persixs i. Prol. 
Wks. 1730 I. 51 Nor [I] from the tender boxes e’er Yet 
have drawn one pitying tear. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 40 
Let him behave himself .. abjectly towards the fair one, and 
it is ten to one but he proves a favourite of the boxes. 

9. A compartment partitioned off in the public 
room of a coffee-house or tavern. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 ? 4, I went to an Inn in the 
City .. I waited in one of the boxes. 1782 Cowrer Let. fo 
Jill 7 Dec., I see youin your box at the coffee-house. 1871 
M. Corus Mry. & Merch. 1. ix. 290 An ancient coffee- 
room, divided into boxes in the snug old fashion. 

10. Short for Jury-Box, WITNESS-BOX. 

1822 Lams Elia, Roast Pig, Without leaving the box.. 
they brought in a simultaneous Verdict of Not Guilty. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, Mr, Winkleentered the witness-box. 
Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out of the box with all 
possible dispatch. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 11. 385 Vhe 
jury appeared in their box. 1880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., By his 
country, represented by twelve men ina box, he will be tricd. 

11. Applicd to an old squarc pew in a church, to 
a prison-cell, and the hinder compartment in a boat. 

1709 Let. to Ld. M{ayor) 4 Some who sat in the Stalls 
and Boxes at St. Paul's titter’d. 1834 Ainsworth Xook- 
wood 1. V. (1878) 200 In a box of the stone jug } was born, 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Box, the space between the 
backboard and stern-post of a boat, where the coxswain sits, 

12. A separate compartment or stall for a horse, 
etc., in a stable, or a railway truck. Also Aorse- 
box. Loose box: one in which the animal is free 
to move about. 

1846 W. Axprew Jad, Raitw. (ed. 2) 14 The horses came 
out of the horse boxes .. as fresh as when they went into 
them. 1886 Sat, Kez. 6 Mar. 327/2 To get cast in a loose 
box half as big asa barn, /éid. 328/1 [A racehorse]. . found 
huddled up in the corner of his box, shaking from head to 
foot. 
III. A box-like shelter; a hut, or small house. 

13. A place of shelter for one or more men; as 
a sentry’s, signalman’s, or watchman’s box; a 
sportsman’s hiding-place while shooting. 

b. spec. on the A’az/way. A small structure, gene- 
rally on raiscd supports, from which the signals, 
switches, etc., of a scction of a railway are worked. 

19714 Gav Trivia nn. 176 Tbe Centry’s Box. 1835 Hoop | 


BOX. 


Dead Robbery iii, ‘The Watehman in his box was dosing. 
1884 Sreepy Sport ». 176 Grouse are not slow to discover 
any movement in the ‘box’, ; 

14. A small country-house; a residence for tem- 
porary use while following a particular sport, as a 
Aunting-, shooting-, fishing-box. 

1714 ELLwoop A utobrog. 233, 1 took peer Box for him 
..aimile from me. 1756 Gent. Mag, X XVI. 445 And pur- 
chases his country box. 1756 J. Warton /ss. Hope (t782) 
in. I. 108 His father retired from business .. to a little con- 
venient box, at Binfield. 1825 Counetr Aur. Nidcs 200 
Rawlinson, who.. has a box and some land here, 1873 
Tristram oad xi. 213 Scme of these he may have employed 
to erect here a hunting-box. 

IV. Tcehnical usages. 

15. A case for the protection of a piece of mc- 
chanism froin injury, dust, ctc. a. Whe case in 
which the needle of a compass is placed. Sox 


and Needle (sce quot.). 

{When the cardboard with the points was not attached to 
the needle, but was fixed to the box, the box would have to 
be turned each time the ship changed its direction (see quot. 
1613 ; hence may have arisen the expressions in Box v.! 12.] 

1613 M. Riptey Jlagn. Bodies 105 \f the ship turne any- 
thing about, the boxe of the compasse must also be turned. 
1696 Puiturs, fox and Needle, an Instrument used in sur- 
veying of Land, and finding out the situation of any side, 
by pointing one end of its needle towards the North. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Box and N'cedle, in Navigation, ts 
the same with the compass. 1755 Jonxson, Boxr..the case 
of the mariner’s compass. f 

+b. The case (i.e. inner case) of a watch. 
Also the barrel. Ods. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1008/4 Lost..a plain round Watch.. 
the Box and Out-case of Gold. 1678 [bid. No. 1305/4 A 
round Watch..ina silver Box engraven, a plain silver out 
Case. 1740 Curyne Negimcen 320 Like a Spring in the Box 
ofa Watch, 1751 in Cuampers Cyc. 

e. The case of a lock; also, the socket on a 
door-jamb which receives the bolt. 

1679 PLor Staffordsl:. (1686) 376 These Locks they make 
either with brass or iron boxes so curiously polish’t. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 111. 139 A bolt shoots from the box or lock 
.-and calches in some kind of staple or box fixed to re- 
ceive it. 

16. a. A metal cylinder in the nave of a cart or 
carriage wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. The 
case in which the journal of a shaft, axle, etc., re- 
volves ; a journal-box, a bearing. (Cf. BusH sé.*) 

191x Lond. Gaz. No. 4935/4 Cast Iron Boxes, for the Wheels 
ofall manner of Carriages. 1753 CuamBers Cyct. Supf.s.v., 
Box of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turns. 1811 
Wetuincton in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 35% You will let him 
have. .brass boxes from wheels. 1885 Unwin £lem. Machine 
Design 229 Axle-boxes are peculiarly formed journal- 
bearings. 

17. The piston of a pump, the case containing 
the valve; also the upper part of a pump-stock. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Vung. Seamen 12 Toe Pumpe.. 
the pumpes chaine, the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 13769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Giv, The pump-spear. .draws 
up the 402, or piston, charged with the water. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk, sv., Each ordinary pump has an upper 
and lower box; in the centre of each box is a valve opening 
upwards, 

48. A cavity made in the trunk of a tree to col- 
lect its sap; cf. Box v.! 7. 

1720 Duprey Afaple Sugar in PAil. Trans. XXXI. 27 
The Box you make may hold about a Pint. 1856 O_mstTED 
Slave States 339 If we enter, in the winter .. a ‘turpentine 
orchard’, we coine upon negroes engaged in making boxes, 
in which the sap is to be collected the following spring.. 
These ‘boxes ’.. are cavities dug in the trunk of the tree. 

19. Printing. One of the cells into which a type- 
case is divided. 

1696 Pritwips s.v. Case, The Printers call a Case a division 
of httle Boxes where they put the Letters of the Alphabet. 
1895 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 643 The upper case, having 
ninety-eight boxes, contains the capital and small capital 
letters (etc.)..in the lower case, having fifty-four boxes, are 
disposed the small letters (etc... 

20. Founding. In sand-moulding, the case eon- 
taining the sand in which the mould is made; a 
casa 

1875 Ure Dret. Arts 11. 476 Boxes constitute an essential 
and very expensive part of the furniture of a foundry. 

V. 21. Phrases. 7o be tn the (formerly @ 
wrong box: to be in a wrong position, out of the 
right place. 7o ée tn a box \colloq.): to beina 
fix, in a ‘corner’. 

{The original allusion appears to be lost; was it to the 
boaes of an apothecary? Cf. (Casar Borgia] appoincted 
poysoned countfettes for a Cardinal! that dined with his 
father, but the father hym selfe was serued of the wronge 
boxe and died. W. Tuomas fist. [talre 1549.) 

@rsss Rivcey H“ks. 163(D.) If you will hear how St. Au- 
gustine expoundeth that place, you shall perceive that you 
are in a wrong box. 1607 WaLkiInGTON (ft. Gdass 17 
Socrates said, laugh not, Zophy'rus is not in a wrong box. 
@ 1659 CLEVELAND Coachman 12 Sir, faith you were in the 
wrony Box. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 13 The Father Confessor 
saw himself in a wrong box. 1685 H. More Para. Proph, 
2s2 You should find your self m a wrong Box. 1836 
Maravat Wrdsk. Easy x. 31 Take care your rights of man 
don’t get you in the wrong box. 

VI. Comb, and Alirié. 

22. simple alirib. Belonging to a box or boxes ; 
coming from boxes. 

1883 Harper's Way. Nov. 880/1 Vhe coigne of vantage in 
the box tier. 1885 Daily News 14 July 2/2 New laid eggs 
- cannot be competed against by the foreign or ‘ box’ eggs. 


BOX. 


23. General comb. : a. objective, as box: maker, 
-making, -opener, -scraper, -setler ; box-turning 
adj. b. attrtbutive, (@2.) of a box, as hox-lid ; 
(4.) of the nature of, or resembling a box, as box- 
keelson, -lock, -stall, -slove, -siringer ; (¢.) pertain- 
ing to a box ina theatre, etc., as box-circle, -lobby, 
-office, -opener, -seal; also box-like adj. - 

1812 Examiner g Nov. 713/2 The *box-circle at the 
Theatres, 1827 Geutl. Vag. XCVII. u. 501 Whatever has 
been on the *box-lid..is unfortunately wholly defaced. 
1836 Dusourc Violin ix. 1878) 277 An ugly, bluff, *box-like 
pattern [of violin]. 1858 W. Ettis Vis. adagasc. il. 54 
The little box-like room. 1730 Savery in 242. Trans. 
XXXVI. 326 A common Door Key of an Iron *Box- Lock. 
1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 133 The Author of this Sect 
wasone Iohn Hetherington, a* Boxe-maker. 1812 Lxaminer 
5 Oct. 631/2 Those who apply first for places at the *Box- 
Office. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. vii. 55 Carried the 
*boxstove into the broad aisle of the meeting-house. 1869 
Sir E. Reep S/ip-duéld. ix. 168 *Box-stringers are formed 
on the beam ends. 

24, Special eomb.: box-barrow, a barrow with 
upright sides and front ; box-beam, an iron beam 
with a double web; box-bill (see quot.) ; box- 
chronometer, a marine chronometer with gimbal 
arrangements like a ship’s-compass ; box-club, a 
society for mutual aid tn distress, a friendly or 
provident society; box-coat, a heavy over-coat 
wom by coachmen on the box, or by those riding 
outside a coach; box-coupling, an tron collar 
used to connect the ends of two shafts or other 
pieces of machinery; box-crab, a crab of the genus 
Calappa, which when at rest resembles a box ; 
box-day = Boxine-nay ; also one of the days in 
the vacation appointed in the Court of Sesston 
(Scotl.) for the lodgment of papers ordcred to be 
deposited in the Court (cf. Box v.1 4, Boxine wd. 
sé.) ; box-drain, a drain of quadrangular section; 
box-feeding, rearing cattle with each animal in 
a box or separate stall of the stable ; box-fish, a 
name of the trunk-fish, Ostraciou, box-girder, 
an tron girder resembling a box, the four sides 
being fastened to one another by angle-irons ; 
box-groove (see quot.) ; box-hand (see quot.) ; 
box-iron, a smoothing iron with a cavity to con- 
tain a heatcr; also ad/rib.; box-keeper, (a.) the 
kéeper of the dice and box at a gaming table ; (4.) 
an attendant at the boxes in a theatre; so box- 
keeperess ; box-man, a man who carries a box; 
box-metal, a metallic alloy of copper and tin, or 
of zinc, tin, lead, and antimony for bearings ; box- 
money, (a.) money colleeted in boxes; (6.) a 
payment to the keeper of the dice-box at each 
throw; in //. simply boxes; box-pleat, a double 
pleat or fold in cloth; so box-pleated ff/. a, 
box-pleating v/. sb.; box-slater (Zoo/.), a name 
of the genus /do/hea of Isopods; box-sleigh, a 
sletgh wtth a box-like body ; box-timbering, the 
lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames 
(Raymond Wining Gloss.) ; box-tortoise, -turtle 
‘see quot.}; box-wallah (429/0-Jnd. see WALLA), 
a nattve itincrant pedlar in India. Also Box-BED. 

1837 Carryre Fr. Rev. 11.1. xi. 69 Yoked in long strings 
to *box barrow or over-loaded tumbril. 188: Raymond 
Mining Gloss., * Box-bili, a tool used in deep boring for 
slipping over and recovering broken rods. ae BEDFORD 
Sailor's Pock. bk. v. (ed. 2) 190 In winding up *box-chrono- 
meters, the chronometer should be inverted carefully in its 
gimbals. 1766 Enticx London IV. 239 Scots-hall, a corpo- 
ration for the relief of the poor. . peopleof Scotland... founded 
by James Kinnier ..who obtained . . letters patent to incor- 
porate a *box-club of his countrymen for this purpose. 1807 
Vancouver dgric. Devon (1813) 464 Box clubs .. have much 
extended since the law passed for making them corporate. 
1822 W. Irvine Braced, [add (1845) 60 The travellers’ room 
is garnished .. with *box-coats, whips of all kinds. 186x 
Emerson Cond, Life go Dress makes a little restraint. .But 
the box-coat is like wine: it unlocks the tongue. 1864 
Burton Scot Aér. 1. v. 302 The handsel.. has fallen into 
disuse, having been superseded by that great institution the 
*Box-day. 1848 Gard. Chron. 769 Three methods of feeding 
cattle are.. Hemel-feeding, Stall-feeding, and * Box-feeding. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IIT. 9690/1 The. .*box- 
fishes. .=have their entire body .. enclosed in a dense case of 
armour, 188: Raymonp J/ining Gloss., *Bo.r-groove, a 
closed groove bet ween two rolls, forined by a collar on one 
roll, fitting between collars on another rolf, 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VIII. 194 The avowed profits of keeping a table of 
this kind is the receipt of a piece for each *box-hand,—that 
is, when a player wins three times successively, he pays a 
certain sum to the table; and there is an aperture in the 
table made to receive these contributions, 1746 Mies in 
Phil, Trans. XLIV. 56 *Box-Irons for smoothing Linen- 
Clothes. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6195/6 John Brown .. Box- 
Iron-maker. 1680 Corton in Singer //¢st. Cards 335 If you 
be not careful and vigilant, the *box-keeper shall score you 
up double or treble boxes. 1693 W. pre Baitang //um. 
Prudence 141 Playing at Dice. .the Box-keeper is common] 
the greatest Winner. 1728 VanuaccH & Cis. Prov, Husé. 
v. lil, 112 She hears the Boxkeepers, at an Opera, call out — 
The Countess of Basset’s Servants! 1855 7 THacrrskay 
Afise, 11. 346 'D.) The *box-keeperess popped in her head, 
and asked if we would take any refreshment. 1866 Gro. 
Exior F, /folt 11. 193 Accommodation for narrative bagmen 
or *boxmen. 1§87 Order of Hospitalis F vb, An Yerely- 
booke for Collections, Legacies und Genevolences, *Boxe 
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Mony. 1753 CuamBers Cycé. Supp. s.v. Box, Betters have 
the advantage over casters as they have no *box-money to 
pay. 1883 Daily News 22 Sept. 3/3 The. . material, arranged 
in *box-pleats from the waist. 1883 J/yra’s Fred. Aug., 
Narrow box-pleated blouse paniers finish the corsage. 1882 
Society 14 Oct. 24/2 The width of a skirt necessary for kilt- 
ing or box-pleating is always three times as much as for a 
plain one. 1869 NicHotson Zool. xxxii. (1880) 305 Other 
well-known Isopods are .. the *Box-slaters (/dothea). 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXV.72 Genus Pyxis. This genus is the only 
Land *Box Tortoise. By means of this sort of moveable 
door or lid, the Pyxis .. can shut itself up in a sort of box. 
1856 Emenson £ug, Tra7ts 125 The same men. .shut down 
their valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the 
English church. After that, you talk with a *box-turtle. 
a 1847 Mrs. SHERWoop Lady of Manor II. xxi. 263 The 
*box-wallas or sundook-wallas, are native pedlars. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 11/1 As to the poor boxwallah, the 
memsahib is a good deal to blame. 

Box (bpks), 56.2 Also 4-5 boxe. [ME. box: 
of unknown origin; perh. related to an OTeut. 
*boki-, whence MDu. bcke, bike, early mod.Du. 
beuk, MUG. duc blow, stroke, MDu. dédken, 
MHG. bochen to strike, slap; but in this case the 
formation remains unexplained. It has also been 
compared with Da. éask blow, stripe, but no inter- 
med, links have been found. (More probably, it 
is of native Engltsh origin; it may be an onoma- 
topoeia, or have arisen from some fig. or playful 
use of Box 56.2. (Mahn compares Gr. mv€ ‘with 
clenched fist’, which might have been to the pur- 
pose if ‘ box’ had begun as school slang.)] 

+1. A blow; a buffet. Ods. exc. as in 2. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. Ji. 1388 Hadde in armys manye a 
blode box [v. x. boxe]. 2741400 Morte Arth. (Roxb.)93 With 
his burlyche brande a box he hyme reches. 1580 BaReET 
A ly. B 1076 To giue one a boxe or blowe with the fist. 1647 
H. More Song of Sond 1. App. Ixv, The Shrow hiin beat 
with buffes and boxes. 1727 Swirt Guédiver 1. v. 136 The 
bird. .gave me so many boxes with his wings on both sides 
of my head and body. . that, etc. 

2. spec. A blow on the ear or stde of the head 
with the hand ; a slap, a cuff. 

¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 46 Box or buffett, alafa. 1589 (t2t/e) 
Pappe with an Hatchet. .Ora Countrie cuffe, that isa sound 
boxe of the eare for the idiot Martin to hold his peace. 
1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 64 My owne mother gaue I a 
boxe on the eare too. 1899 Suaxs. Hex. V, 1v. vil. 133 To 
take him a boxe a’th ere. 1601 Sherdey’s Trav, (1863) 9 Sir 
Anthonies brother gaue the captaine a sound boxe, 1676 
D'Urrey Wad. Fickle u, i. (1677) 11 A Box oth’ Ear for a 
Prologue, you know. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 317 P 35 
Gave Ralph a box on the Ear. 1876 Green Short Fist. vil. 
§ 3. 363 She [Elizabeth] met the insolence of Essex with a 
box on the ear. x 

Box (bpks), wv. [f. Box sé.2, which yields a 
large number of disconnected uses. ] 

1. trans. To furnish or fit with a box. 

1481-90 (Toward Househ. Bks. (1841) 190 My Lord paid 
me..for boxyng a peyre wheles. 1844 Regud. & Ord. Army 
102 For a box trigger-plate, including new trigger, and box- 
ing ditto, and fitting the same fit for service, 15. 3¢é. 

To give a Christmas-box (cod/og.) ; whence 
boxing-day. 

+2. trans. To bleed by cupping ; to cup. Ods. 
Cf. Botst vz. 

1477 Earc Rivers (Caxton) Dictes, The ij to boxe and lete 
blode. 1533 Etyvot Cast. Helth (1541) 60 Of scarifyeng 
called boxyng or cuppyng. 1543 TRAHERKON Vigo's Chirurg. 
u. xix. 30 To boxe, or cuppe the place wyth depescarificatyon. 

3. To put into a box. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health cvii. (1636) 108 If it [Marma- 
lade] be stiffe, then take it off and box it, while it is warm. 
1616 SurFt. & Markn. Countr. Farm 424 Straine it, and 
boxe it after you haue strewed sugar in the boxes. 174 
Compl. Fant, Piece \. iii. 239 Lay them drying .. then box 
them. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat, fist. 26 Here is the ‘copper 
underwing ’, that seems so unsuspicious that nothing appears 
easier than to box it. 1884 Pad! AM/all G. 4 July 6/1 Eighty 
girls are employed in sorting cigars and boxing them. 

To box up: to ‘put up’ ina box: also fig. 

1672 Marve. Reh. Transf, 1. 192 The Sentences shall be 
boxed up in several paragraphs. 1674 FLatman To J/r. 
Austin 16 Thus John Tradeskin starves our greedy eyes, 
By boxing up his new found Rarities. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom. A musem. 147 Box up the refined potass carefully. 

4. To lodge a document in a Law Court. 

1868 Act 31 4 32 Vict. c. $63 The Court may order such 
documents as appear necessary to be printed and boxed. 

5. To confine as in a box, or in uncomfortably 
narrow limits ; often with 2, 2. 

1710 Swirt Zatler No. 238 ? 3 Box’d in a Chair the Beau 
impatient sits. 1824 Mrs. SHERwoop IVaste Not n.5 How 
do you like being boxed up with the old lady? 1865 
Cameron Afalayan [nd. 83 The wall of:-jungle which boxes 
in each plantation. . 

6. drans. and inir, To fit compactly as in a box ; 


techn. to fit with a scarf joint. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 459 Savin has oppo- 
site, erect, decurrent leaves, with the oppositions boxed 
into each other alongthe branches. c18s0 Rudimn. Navig. 
(Weale) 152 Its lower end scarphs or boxes into the keel. 
1867 SmuytH Satlor’s Word-bk. 126 The stem is boxed when 
it is joined to the fore end of the keel by a side scarph. 

7. trans. To make an cxcavation in the trunk of 


(a tree) for the sap to eollect. 

1720 Dupiry Afaple Sugarin Phil, Trans. XXXI. 27 
You box the Tree. 1755 Geut?. Mag. XXV. 551 Turpentine 
.. gathered by boxing the pitch-pine trees. 1865 Morning 
Star 5 Apr., The trees after being ‘boxed’ begin to pro- 
duce turpentine immnediately. 


BOXED. 


8. To partition off into boxes. 

1869 Darly News 30 May, The fronts of the galleries have 
been snugly boxed off. 

9. slang. To overturn in his box (e. g. a watch- 
man), 

1851 THacxeray Lng. Hum. ii. (1858) 59 Were they all.. 
hunting in the country, or boxing the watch? 1852 — £s- 
mond \. V. (1876) 196 The incorrigible young sinner, was 
abroad boxing the watch, or scouring St. Giles’s. 

O. Sc. To wainscot, to panel walls with wood, 
(Jamteson.) 

1l. To take with, or appeal to, the box audience 
of a theatre, etc. 

1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (Arb.) 29 It shall 
read..and act and plot and shew, ay, and pit, box and 
gallery, ] gad, with any Play in Europe. 183: Macau.ay 
Moore's Byron, The rants of Byron’s rhyming plays would 
have pitted it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those of any 
Bayes or Bilboa. 

12. Naut. 70 box the compass; a. (see quot.) 

1753 Cnampers Cycé. Supf., Boring, among sailors, is 
used to denote the rehearsing the several points of the com- 
pass in their proper order. 1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy 
xviii, I can raise a perpendicular ..and box the compass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., To Box the Compass. Not 
only to repeat the names of the thirty-two points in order 
and backwards, but also to be able to answer any and all 
questions respecting its division. 2 ; 

jig. To go round to the dtrect opposite ; to 
make a complete turn. 

1815 Scriddleomanta 213 Cobbet..Has box’d every point 
of the compass to Gammon. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 29 
The Jfercury.. boxed round the political compass, following 
instinctively its old employer—Interest. 1869 BLackMoRE 
Lorna D. xliii.(D.) The wind would regularly box the com- 
pass..in the course of every day, following where the sun 
should be. 

13. Zo box off: to turn the head of a vessel by 
hauling the head-sheets to windward and bractng 
the headyards aback ; to box-haul. Zo fox about : 
tosail up and down, often changing the direction. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster xxii, You must box her off. 1836 
Fraser's Mag. X1V. 571 He often boxed about, in his High- 
land yacht, for a week together. 1853 Kane Grinned/ Exp. 
xxiii. (1856) 185 While thus boxing about on one of our tacks. 

Box (bpks), v.2 [f. Box 56.3 According to 
Matzner, Franck, Kluge, etc., the mod.Du. doxen, 
LG. baksen, baaksen, Ger. baxen, boxen, Da. baxe, 
Sw. éaxas, boxas, are all from English.] 

1. trans. ortg. To beat, thrash ; /a¢er, to strike 
with the fist, tocuff, to buffet: sow usually, to 


strike (the chcek, ear, etc.) with the hand. 

1519 Horman Vudlg. 137 § 17 He was boxed out of the 
place: as he had beena started hare. 1589 R. Harvey P/. 
Perc. 12 To boxe a shadowe, and beate their knuckels 
against a bare wall. 1601 Sir J. Oote in Sir F. Vere Coss. 
150 He..must sit with his hands bound, whilest boyes and 
devils come and box him about the ears. @ 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 206 Xerxes commanded them to give the sea 300 
strokes with a scourge, and to box it. 1666 Perys Diary 
20 Jan., 1 become angry, and boxed my boy. .that I do hurt 
my thumb. 1704 STEELE Lying Lover u. (1747) 31 Lettice 
—I'll down right box you—Hold your Tongue, Gipsy. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1.s.v. Ear, Boxed on the 
ear, colaphis, vel alapis, cesus. 1837 Disraewi Venetia 1. 
ix. (1871) 42 Attempting to box her son’s ears. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V. i, 3 V've a good mind to box your ears. 

Jig. 1674 R. Goprrey /uj. & Ab. Physic 29 To have our 
ears weekly boxt about with the Philosophers-stone, Hori- 
zontal Gold and Noble Mercury. 

2. intr. To fight with fists; now mostly of purely 
athletic practice with boxing-gloves. 

1567 Stup.ey Sexeca’s Hippolytus (1581) 64 b, The naked 
Fist found out To scratch and cuffe, to boxe and bum. 1682 
Dryven Ffil. Banks’ Unhappy Fav. 33'Tis just like chil- 
dren when they box with pillows. 1765 Tucker L?. Nat. 
II. 170 I'wo men boxing together in the next street. 1790 
Cowver Odyss. vii. 124 To leap, to box, to wrestle and to 
run. 1819 Byron Fax 1. xcil, For sometimes we must 
box without the muffle. a 1859 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 36 ‘To box .. was in those days a mere necessity of 
schoolboy life at public schools. : 

b. 70 box it out, etc.: cf. to fight it out. 

1697 Cortirr Ess. Alor. Subj. 1. (1709) 132 Clowns may 
Box it off, and be quiet. 1702 De For Jove Reform. Pref, 
2 The Englishmen fairly Box it out. — 

3. ¢vans. To fight (another) with fists. 

1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles (1699) 343 The Ass .. look’d 
on, till they had hox’d themselves a weary. 1749 Fie pinc 
Tom Fones xvi. ii, Box thee for a bellyfull. 1803 Bristep 
Pedest. Tour 1. 359 If they were to..box each other. 

4. transf. To strike with the fore-paw. 

@ 1711 Grew (J.) A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with 
his forefeet, as a cat doth her kitlins. 

Boxage, obs. orm of BoscacE. 

Box-bed. [f. Box+Brp.] <A bed having the 
form of a large box with wooden roof, sides, and 
ends, opening in front with two sliding panels or 
shutters ; often used in cottages in Scotland ; some- 
times also applied to a bed arranged so as to fold 
up into a box. 

180r RK. GALL Tint Quey 173 She clauchtit down wi’ speed 
The bowet aff the box-bed head. 1883 Longw. Mag. Apr. 
648 The cottage being divided into two small apartments 
by the box-beds erected in a line. 

Boxed (bpkst), ff/. a. [f. Box v.14+-xD.] En- 
closed in, or as in, a box; confined withtn un- 
comfortably narrow limits. Frequently with 2. 
Boxed shutlers: shutters folding into boxings. 


BOXEN, 


1589 Warner A/d, Lug. v. xxiii. 115 Their (4. ¢. Papists’] 
skaer-spright water, boxed Boans, their hoasts. 1885 Hucait 
Conway Faw, Affair xxxiv. 314 The fearful room with its 
boxed-up odour of death. 

Box-elder: see Box sé.1 2 b. 

Boxen (bg'ksén), a. arch. [f. Box sb.14-EN1,] 

1. Of or pertaining to the box-trec or box-trces. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxxi. 699 The lye in which Boxen 
leaves have been stieped, maketh the heare yellow. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. u. 613 Cytorus, ever green With 
Boxen Groves. ¢ 1800 IX. Wate Clift. Gr. 54 Beneath the 
boxen hedge reclined. 1835 Fraser's Mag. X11.543. 

2. Made of or rescmbling box-wood. 

[ex000 AEcrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 124 Pixis, bixen 
box.] 1566 Sruptey Sewecte’s Agamem, (1581) 147 b, The 
hollow boxen pype .. doth geuve a solenine sound. 1637 J. 
Pockuincton Altare Chr. 42 Powder to turne my boxen 
teeth into Ivory. 1710 Puitirs /astorals vi. 17 A Boxen 
Haut-Boy, loud, and sweet. 1790 Cowrer /éfad xxiv. 344 
The sculptured boxen yoke. 

Boxer! (bgksa1). [f. Box v.l+-rrl.] One 
who puts things tp in boxes. 

1871 Echo 8-Feb., The material passes. .through the hands 
of..an ‘examiner’, and..a ‘ boxer’. 

Boxer”. [f. Box v.2+-ER1.] One who boxes 
or fights with his fists ; a pugilist. 

31742 Fietoinc J. Andrews ui. ix, A stout fellow and an 
expert boxer. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 154 As if I had 
received a blow from the expert hand of a boxer. 

Box-ful (beksful). [f. Box 5.2+-run.] As 
much as a box will contain. 

1848 ‘uackeray Bk. Snobs 106 Whole boxfuls of Parr’s 
Life Pills. 1884 Stevenson New Arad, Nts. 62 He watched 
beside the fatal boxful of dead flesh. 

Box-haul (bg'ks,h9l),v. [f. Box v.113 + Haut.) 
To vecr a ship round on her heel, when it is im- 
practicable to tack or make a great sweep. ‘The 
helm is put a-lce, the head-yards braced flat aback, 
the after-yards squared, the drivers taken in, and 
the head-sheets hauled to windward ; when she 
begins to gather stern-way thc helm is shifted and 
sails trimmed.’ Smyth Saz/lor’s Word-bk. Hence 
Bo’x-hauling vé/. 56. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Box-hauliug is gener- 
ally performed when the ship is too near the shore to have 
room for veering in the usual way. 

Box-holly: see Box sé.! 2 b. 

Boxia‘na, nonce-wd. [Sce -Ana.] Notcs about 
boxing and boxcrs. 

1819 Moore £fist. fr. Tom Cribb 22 Boxiana, disgrace to 
thy page } : 

Boxing (bgksin), 24/. 50.1 [f. Box v.1 and 56.2] 

I. From the vb. 

1. The putting into, or providing with, a box. 

1607 Hieron !WVks. 1. 359 What boxing them vp to prevent 
embezeling ! 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockin. 36 Boxing- 
in. .implies, in addition to the actual fixing of the move- 
ment, the fitting and connecting the winding stem. 

b. Law. The lodgement of pleadings and other 


documents in court. 

1863 Act 31 § 32 Vict. c. § 71 The Court may dispense 
with the printing and boxing of any portions of the same. 

+2. The applying of * boxes’ or cupping-glasses 
in surgical treatment; cupping. Hence doxing- 
glass; a cupping-glass. Oés. 

1519 Horman Vu/y. 40 Launsynge, serchynge, cuttynge, 
rasynge, boxynge. and cuppynge. 1562 Tursxer Baths 17 
Let hym set cuppes or boxynge glasses upon his shulders. 
1610 BarrouGu J/eth. Physick 1. v. (1639) 7 1f age or weak- 
nesse do prohibite bloud-letting, you must use boxing. 

3. Nani. = Box-HAULING. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, \Jarine (1789) Boxing, an operation 
..similar to bex-hauling. It is performed by laying the 
head-sails..aback .. in order to throw the ship’s head back 
into the line of her course. 

II. From the sb. 

4. A structure or work of boxcs. 

a 1845 Hoop /ucend, Song vi, Burn the boxing ! Burn the 
Beadle ! 

5. Ship-building. A squarc pie of dry hard 
wood used in connecting the frame timbers of a 
ship (Smyth Saz/or’s HVord-bk.) ; also a scarf joint. 

cx8s0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 109 The term Boxing is 
also applied to the scarph of the lower piece of the stem, 
let flatwise into the fore-foot. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 65 A scarph, called the flat scarph, or boxing scarph. 

6. (Sec quot.) 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 220 Boxings of a Win- 
dow—The two cases, one on cach side of a window, into 
which the shutters are folded. 

Boxing (brksin), vd/. 50.2 [f. Box v.2 + -1NG1,] 

l. The action of fighting with fists ; now usually 
applied to a pugilistic encounter in which the hands 
are covered with well-padded leather gloves. Also 
transf. of the action of animals. 

1711 Appison Spect. No. 115 ® 8 This... gives a Man all 
the pleasure of Boxing, without the Blows. 1753 CuiamBers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., We may distinguish three species of box- 
ing; the first, where both the hands and head were abso- 
lutely naked, as is practised among us, 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 
Trav. 1. 343 The noble science of boxing keeps up the bull- 
dog courage of the nation. 1856 Kane dirct. F.rp. UI. xv. 
164 The hugging, pawing, and boxing, which characterize 
the black and grisly bears. 

2. allrib.and in comb., as boxing-glove, -match, etc. 

3714 Sfect. No. 629 P17 He. .hath had six Duels and four 
and twenty Boxing-Matches in Defense of his Majesty's 
Tule. 1813 L-xaniiner 11 Jan. 26/2 The Professor .. put 
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himself in a boxing attitude. 1875 Jowretr Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 398 We should put on boxing-gloves, that the blows and 
the wards inight be practised. : 

Boxing-day. The first weck-day after Christ- 
mas-day, obscrved asa holiday on which post-men, 
errand-boys, and servants of various kinds expect 
to receive a Christmas-box. So also Boxing- 
night, Boxing-lime. 

1849 G. Soane New Curios. Lit, 317 The feast of Saint 
Stephen is more generally known amongst us as Boxing- 
Day. 1871 J}ood's ‘Comte Ann.’ 59 lt was the Saturday 
before the Monday Boxing Night. aij re naare N, Linc, 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Ko.xing-time, any time between Christmas- 
day, and the end of the first weck in January. 1884 //ar- 
{% Mag. Dec. 9/1 In consequence of the multiplicity of 

usiness on Christmas-day, the giving of Christmas-boxes 
was postponed tothe 26th, St. Stephen’s Day, which becaine 
the established Boxing-day. 

Boxom(e, -um, obs. forms of Buxom. 

Box-thorn: sec Box 56.1 2b. 

Bo-x-tree. [OE. doxircow, f. Box 5b.) + treow, 
Tree.] The Box, Buxus sempervirens and other 
specics ;= Box sé.) 1, 

¢ 1000 JELFRIC Gram. vil. 20 f/ze bu.rus, pis boxtreow. 
1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 444 Lik was he to byholde ‘The 
box-tree, or the asschen deed and colde. c1440 J’ romp. 
Parz. 46 Box tre, du.cus, 1601 Suaks. Swed. WV. u,v. 18 
Get ye all three into the box tree. 1852 M*Cuttocn Dict, 
Comm, s.v. Bo.cwood, \n 1815, the box trees cut down on 
BKox-hill. .produced upwards of 10,0004, 

Boxwood. [f. Box 54.14 Woop sé.] 

1. The wood of the box-trec; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and in the manufacture of mathe- 


matical and musical instruments. 

3652 Proc. Parliament No. 131. 2025, 834 Logs of Lox 
wood. 1767 Ricnarpson in Pil. Traus. LVIII. 20 Two 
.. of brass, and two of box-wood. 1855 SINGLETON Virgil 
II. 351 Inlaid in boxwood, or in ebony. 

2. Vhe tree or shrub itself. 

1768 Boswett Corsica i. (ed. 2) 49 Its honey hath always 
been accounted better, by reason of the boxwood and yew. 
1871 M. Cottins .Vrg. & Merch. 1. vii. 197 Fringes of 
box wood grew here and there. ; 

3. American Boxwood, Corius florida ; a <c- 
ciduous trce of North America, having very heavy 
close-grained wood, the bark of which is used as 
a substitute for Pernvian bark; Jamaica Box- 
wood, 7ecoma penlaphylla. 


4, altrio. 

3865 J. Wyepe tn Crrc. Sc. 1. 314/1 Boxwood charcoal 
answers best. 1880 Printing Times 15 May 116/s One or 
two remaining Abkhasian boxwood forests. 

+ Boxy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Box sh.1+-y¥1.] Of 
or like boxwood. 

1552 Hucoet, Boxie or of Boxe. 1608 Torsete Serpents 
677 This egge is..sometimes of a boxy..colour. 1658 
Rowianno MVouffet’s Theat. }2s. 959 Two cornicles like 
feathers, ofa yellow or boxie colour. 

Boy (boi), sé.1 Forms: 4 boi, boize, bay, 4-7 
boye, 5 bey, 6 boie, 4- boy. [ME. Jor, doy, of 
obscure origin: app. identical with E.Frisian éo/, 
bey ‘young gentleman’ ; considered by many to be 
identical with Du. doef (bef) ‘knave’, MDu. doeve, 
prob. (according to Franck) adopted from MHG. 
énxobe (in mod.G, dube ‘knave’, dial. ‘ boy, lad’). 

It has been proposed to explain 40-y as dim. of d0, and 
this short for *obo0 the W.Ger. type of duobe, bube. The 
latter is actually found in MHG. only from about the r4thc. 
Its Teutonic standing is doubtful : see Grimm, Schade, Kluge. 
(The original sense being uncertain, the order of senses here 
observed is only provisional.)] 

l. A male child below the age of puberty. But 
commonly applied to all lads still at school, as 
such ; and parents or sisters often continue to speak 
of their grown-up sons or brothers as ‘the boys’. 

¢ 1300 Beket 88 3unge childerne and wylde boyes also.. 
scornede hire. 2a 1400 .orte Arth. 3123 Boyes in be sub- 
arbis bourdene ffulle heghe. crq40 Fork J/yst. xix. 270 
So may pat boy be fledde, 1535 CoverDALE Zech. viii. 5 
The stretes of the citie shalbe full of yonge boyes and dam- 
selles {382 Wyctir infauntes and maydens; 1388 yonge 
children and maidens; 161x boyes and girles]. 1538 Bate 

Thre Lawes 966 Come, axe me blessynge, lyke praty boyes 
apace. 1588 Suaks. ZL. 1. L. tv. i.122 When King Pippin of 
France was a little boy. 1653 WaLton Angler 46 The very 
boyes will learn totalk and swear. 1752 Jonnson Rawih/. 
No. 198 P 3 The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up ina 
schiont 1812 Byron Ch. Jar. 1. xxiii, Ah! happy years ! 
once more who would not be a boy? 1844 A. WeLsy 
#'ocins (1867) 97 A noble sturdy boy is he, and yet he’s only 
five. /rov. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

2. Applied playfully, affectionately, or slightingly, 
to a young man, or one treated as such. 

1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 135: Was nowt the boi of wit 
bereued. c 1440 } ork Jyst, xxix. 89 Sir Knyghtis, do kepe 
pis boy [Peter] in bande. /déd. xi. 247 Pis boyes [Moses 
and Aaron] sall byde here in oure bayle. 1580 Nortu /’lu- 
tarch 421K.) This boy who was made overseer of them was 
commonly twenty years of age. 1592 Suaks. Kom. 4 Ful. 
in, i. 135 Thou wretched Roy that didst consort him here, 
Shalt with him hence. 1599 — J/uch Ado v. i. 79 If thou 
kilst me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 1722 Daily Post 1g 
Mar., He is a fat, chubby boy, aged about 20 or thereabouts. 
2179: Westey Serm, Ixxxii, Wks. 1811 IX. 434 Everyone 
has he hobby-horse ! Something that pleases the great boy 
for a few hours. 

b. Used instead of ‘ man’ in certain localities ; 
e. g. in Comwall, in Ireland, in the far West of the 
United States. 


BOY. 


1730 Swirt Dick's Var. Wks.1755 1V.t. 264 Let the boys 
pelt him if they dare. 38.. Souy, ‘St. Patrick was a 
gentleman’, No wonder that our Irish boys should be so 
free and frisky] 1867 Hrrwortn Dixon New America i, 
These Western boys (every man living beyond the Mis- 
souri is a Boy, just as every woman is a Lady), 1880 HV. 
Cornwall Gloss. ii. D. S.)s.v., There are no inen in Corn- 
wall; they are all Cornish boys. 

+3. A servant, slave. Ods. 
boy in sense I or 2. 

©3380 Will, Palerne 1705 Sche .. borwed boizes clupes 
.. & bogeysliche as a boye ‘ busked to pe kychene.  ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Bochas 1. v. 46b, With his sweorde, but she [Lu- 
cretia) would assent Her and a boye he would prent I-fere. 
1535 Coverpare 1 Sam. ii. 13 The prestes boye came, whyle 
the flesh was secthing. 1588 7. Vb To Ch. of Rome (1651) 
9 By David his Boy, whom his heart approved. r60x F. Tate 
Househ. Ord. Edw, 3, § 94 (1876) 56 That none of the 
kings meignee..charetter or sompter boy..keepe his wife 
at the court. 1764 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 1. 190 
You mention one [letter] you wrote last Friday, and sent 
by the Secretary’s boy. fod, The doctor's boy, sir! 

+b. A camp-foilower. Qds. 

1599 Suaks. /fenx. V, iv. iv. 82 The French might haue a 
good pray of vs, if he knew of it, for there is none to guard 
ie {the luggage] but boyes. /é:d. iv. vii. r Kill the poyes 
and the luggage, “lis expressly against the Law of Armes. 

ec. ‘In Southern India and in China a native 
persona] servant is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the voeative ‘Boy /’ (Yule). Also 
applied to male negro slaves of any agc; in the 
South Scas to Polynesians kidnapped in ‘ the labour 
trade’. 

1609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilger. 211 My boy Stephen 
Grovenor. 368: R, Knox //ist. Ceylon 124 We had a black 
boy my Father brought from Porta Nova to attend upon 
him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxx, ‘Now up with 
you, boy! d’ye hear?’ said the auctioneer to Tom, 1875 
Tuomson Jalacca 228 A faithful servant or boy, as they 
are here called, about forty years of age. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
16 Aug. 1/2 The vessel is granted a licence to carry somany 
‘boys’, as the native men are called. 

d. In combination with other words, as Lixk- 
Boy, Post-Boy, Pot-Boy. 

+4. As a term of contempt: Knave, varlet, 
rogue, wretch, caitiff. Obs. [In early quotations, not 
always to be distinguished from Bolg, cxccutioncr. } 

c1300 A. Alis. 4376 He.. threow him over arsun; And 
saide, ‘ly ther vyle bay!’ cx33a5 £.£. Aldit. P. A. 805 In 
Iherusalem watz my lemman slayn & rent on rode with 
boyez bolde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 29/1 Bey or boy, scurrus. 
1562 Butters Bk. Simples 76 a, Througha-very vile coward 
or boie, often she valiaunt man is slaine. 1588 .Varfrel. 
£fpist. (Arb.) 28 Calling him boy, knaue, varlei, slanderer. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. v. vi. 101, 104, 117. 

5. Uscd in familiar address, often with the epi- 
thets ‘my’, ‘old’. Hence 7a ofd-doy vb. 

1601 Suaks. 7wel, Nu. iv. 122 But di'de thy sister of her 
lore my Boy? 1620 — /vmf. u. ii. 56 To sea, boys, and 
let her goe hang. 1712 ArButHNot John Bull (1727: 79 
Fear not, old boy; we'll do it, I'll warrant thee. 1742 
Ricnarvson Pamela III. 380 Never fear, old Boy, said Sir 
Charles, we'll bear our Parts tn Conversation. 1878 Miss 
BrouGuton Cometh upas Il. xv, 163 Old boy’tng each other. 

6. In various conncxions, indicating a member 
of fraternity or band, as in Peep of Day Boys, a 
secret organization in Ireland; Roaring Boy's, riot- 
ous fellows of the time of Elizabeth and James I.; 
also The old boy, the devil; led/ow boys, guineas. 

cxsgo Greene Su Quogue in Dodsley VII. 25(N.1 This 
is no angry, nor no roaring boy, but a blustering boy. 
1609 B. Jonson Eficane t. iv. (N.) The doubtfulness of 
your phrase .. would breed you a quarrel once an hour 
with the terrible boys. 1659 Ley. Capt. Fones (Halliw.), In 
hope to get such roaring boys ashe. 1712 IVhig & Jory 
iii. 34 He (Sacheverell] had Meat, and Drink, and yellow 
Boys. 1837-40 Hatisurton C/ockm. 11862) 140 As we tn- 
vigorate the form of government ias we must do, or go to 
the old boy). 183: Cartyte Sart. Kes. i. x. 331 In Ireland 
.. Ribbonmen, Cottiers, Peep-of-Day Boys. 

7. Comb. (in which ‘boy’ often approaches the 
force of an adjective); @. appositive, indicating 
sex, as boy-angel, -baby, -brood, -child, -consin, -ele- 
Phanl; or immaturity, as boy-aclor, -bridegroom, 
-crusader, -ensign, -God, -husband, -king, -lover, 
-man, -officer, -poel, -sponse ; or with words added 
which indicate the assumption of another person- 
ality, as in éoy-girl, -harlol, -wench; also boy- 
bishop, the boy elected by his fellows to play the 
part of bishop from St. Nicholas’ Day to Innocents’ 
Day: b. attributive (of or pertaining to boys), as 
hoy-kind, -nalure; ¢@. obj. gen. with vbl. sb., as 
boy-queller, Also boy-blind a., blind as a boy ; 
boy-rid «., overdone with boys (after the analogy 
of BED-RID) ; boy-storied a. that of which storics 
are told by boys ; doy-drke adv. and adj. 

3861 A. K. H. B. Reereat, Country Parson Ser. 1. 69 
The popularity of the *boy-actor Beity. ee 73 H. Wac- 
POLE Veriue’s Anecd, Painting N. 35 Six *boy-angels play- 
ing on musical instruments. 1820 Scott Adbéett xiv, Vo 
give place to..the *Boy-Bishop, and the Abbot of Un- 
reason. «1625 Fietcuer Loves Piler. (Lo, Put case he 
could be so *boy-blind and foolish, 1863 M. L. Watery 
Rageed Life Egypt viii. 63 The parents gave way. aided by 
the indifference of the “boy-bridegroom. 1879 Browsinc 
Fran Fvanov, 138 Poor Stiopka..first Of my *boy-brood. 
160: Hottaxn Pliny 11. 301 The haire of yong *boy-chil- 
dren..is held to be a singular remedy for..the pout. 1878 
Buacx Green Past. ii. 10 As her *boy cousin had said he 
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was a trifle serious, 1886 Q. Rev. April 529 A fault .. 
which the *boy-ensigns and pages..shared with their 
parents, 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxx, We kneeling see Her 
and the *boy-God on her knee. 1570 Drant Sevw. in Dib- 
din Libr. Comp, 76 This Romish Church defendeth. .concu- 
bines, and *boy-harlots. 1876 M. Cotuins Blacksmith & 
Schol. 1. vi. 137 She held herself haughtily aloof from the 
mankind and *boykind of New Bratton. 1864 Pusey Lect. 
Daniel iii, 152 A *boy-king..is restored at once..by his 
own people. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom ix. 73 Two boys, 
who, *boy-like, had followed close on her heels. 1865 TyLor 
Early Hist. Man. xii. 337 The *boy-man laughed to him- 
self, but said nothing. 1876 Hamerton /itell. Life x. x. 
391 The necessities of the *boy-nature. 1762 WesLey F77/. 
13 June (1827) 111. 93 Two or three *boy-officers. 1883 S. 
Wappincton Clough 46 Vhese indicate..the feelings and 
tendencies of the *boy-poet at this early age. 1606 SHAKs. 
Tr. § Cr. v.¥- 45 Come, come, thou *boy-queller, shew thy 
face. 1823 Lams E/sa (1860) 82 He is *boy-rid, sick of 
perpetual boy. 1848 Kincstey Sasuts’ Trag. Notes 245 
The princess was laid in the cradle of her *boy-spouse. 1826 
L. Hunt Aizixz. uu. 235 *Boy-storied trees, and love re- 
member'd spots. 31586 Warner 4/4, Eng, 11. xi. 51 Not so 
much as by the tongue the *Boy wench was bewraid. 

+ Boy, 56.2 Obs. rare. [a. OF. bote, bute :—L. 
bota, pi. éotx ‘a collar for the neck’.] A gyve, fetter. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x. 763 Schir peris lumbard that ves 
tane..thai fand in presoune, fettirit with boyis, sittand. 

Boy (boi), v.  [f. Boy sb.1] In various nonce- 
usages, a. zr. To play the boy, act as a boy; 
b. ¢rans. To call (one) ‘boy’; ¢. To represent (a 
wonian’s part) on the stage, as boys did before the 
Restoration ; d. To furnish or supply with boys. 

1568 Facob & Esau u. ii. in Hazl. Deds/. 11. 211 So 
prattling, so trattling, so chiding, so boying. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-Bk. (1884) 48 If he boied me now..] hard 
him not. 1606 SHaxs. At. § CZ. v. ii. 220, 1 shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra Boy my greatnesse. 1616 Beaum. 
& Fi. Awt. Malta un. iti. (R.), Boy did he call me.. I am 
tainted..Bafl’d and boy’d. a 1635 Corset Poems (1807) 
126 But wert girl’d and boy’d. 1650 H. More zz Enthus. 
Tri. (1656) 126 How ready the world will be to boy him 
out of countenance. 1655 Futter //ist, Camb, (1840)142 
The gates were shut, and partly azan-xed, partly boy-ed, 
against him. 

Boy, boye, obs. ff. Buoy. 

Boyage (boiédz). vaze. [f. Boy sé.!, app. with a 
confusion of -AGE suffix and AGE sé.]_ Boyhood. 

1622-62 Heywin Cossmogr, 111, (1673) 104/1 When Alexander 
in his Adolescency or Boyage was sacrificing to the gods. 
1798 Bioomrietp Farmer's Boy (1817) Pref. 23 Putting 
the little events of my boyage into metre. 

|| Boyar, boyard (bo,yar, boi-did). Forms: 
6 boiaren, 7 bojar, boyaren, 7— boyar, 8- bo- 
yard. fa. Russ. 6oapnns doydrizz, pl. Gospe 
boydre ‘grandee, lord’: — earlier Gosipuus doly- 
arin, prob. f. OSlav. root éo/- great ; but Miklosich 
would connect it with Turkish éo/ stature, doz7/z 
high; Dahl, and others, with Russ. 608, 407 ‘war’, 
which may have influenced the later form. The 
word occurs in Byzantine Greek as BotAdda, Bo- 
Audbar ; Bulg. dolerzn, Serv. bolyar, Rouman. botér.] 

A member of a peculiar order of the old Russian 
aristocracy, next in rank to a &zyaz or ‘ prince’, 
who enjoyed many exclusive privileges, and held 
all the highest military and civil offices: the order 
was abolished by Peter the Great, and the word is 
in Russia only a historical term, though still often 
erroneously applied by English newspaper writers 
to Russian landed proprietors, In Roumania the 
botér still exist as a privileged class. (The Eng. 
boyar appears to have been taken from the plural ; 
boyard is an erroneous French spelling.) 

1592 G. FLetcuer A usse Commw. (1836) 46 The emperours 
of Russia giue the name of counsellour to diuers of their 
chiefe nobilitie.. These are called Boiarens. @ 16x18 RaLeiGH 
S4. Ma xinis in Kext, (1661) 43 As the Turk, his lanizaries; 
the Russe, his Boyarens. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1077/1 
Then the Bojars, which are the most eminent persons in 
this Countrey, 1698 Lutrrety Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. 432 The 
czar. .has caused 200 of the boyars in his country to be put 
to death. 1796 Mouse clzer. Geog. Il. 77 Not only the 
common people but inany of the boyards or nobles. 1858 
Times 28 Aug. 10/1 The Boyards {of Roumania] are not 
an aristocracy of birth or wealth; they are simply a privi- 
leged class. 1865 Spectator 11 Feb. 151 The older families 
of Russia retain the traditions of the boyars and of their 
power toa dangerous degree. 1879 R.S. Epwarps Ass. at 
Home 1. 202 The rich ‘ boyars’ (as foreigners persist in 
styling the Kussian proprietors of the present day). 

Hence Boy-ardism. 

1848 Sazt's Che g XV. 482 Boyardism stands a good chance 
of being vanquished by democracy [in Roumania], 

| Boyau (boic). Also boyeau. [F. doyan 
‘the alimentary canal’, and as below :— OF. doe/: 
sce BowE..]) Forizf. ‘A branch of a trench; a 
zig-zag ; a trench in rear of a battery, forming a 
communication with the magazine ; a small gallery 
ofa mine.’ Stocqueler A/#Z¢. Encycl. 1853. 

1847 in Craic. 1862 F. Griveitus Artrl. Man. (cd. 9) 263 
Zig-cags, or Boycanx of communication, are trenches made 
for the ieosehes froin the parallels to the besieged place, 

Boycott boikgt), v. [f the name of Capt. 
Boycott, an Irish landlord, who was the original 
victim of the treatment described.] ¢azs. To com- 
bing in refusing to hold relations of any kind, social 
or cominercial, public or private, with (a ncigh- 
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bour), on account of political or other differences, so 
as to punish him for the position he has taken up, 
or coerce him into abandoning it. The word arose 
in the autumn of 1880, to describe the action 
instituted by the Irish Land League towards those 
who incurred its hostility. It was speedily adopted 
by the newspapers in nearly every European lan- 
guage (e.g. F. doycotter, Du. boycotten, Ger. boy- 
cottiren, Russ. botkottirovat, etc.). Now (1886) 
generally written without an initial capital letter. 

1880 77iv2es 20 Nov. 10/1 The people of New Pallas have 
resolved to ‘Boycott’ them and refused to supply them 
with food or drink. 1880 Dazly News 13 Dec. 3/1 Already 
the stoutest-hearted are yielding on every side to the dread 
of being ‘ Boycotted’. 1880 ///xst. Lond, News LX XVII. 
587/1 To * Boycott’ has already become a verb active, sig- 
nifying to ‘ratten’, to intimidate, to ‘send to Coventry’, 
and to ‘taboo’, 1881 Q. Aev. 117 The lineal ancestors of 
the Land League ‘ boycotted’ the poet. 1886 7'Zzes 2 Feb. 
10/1 On September 19, 1880, Mr. Parnell formulated the law 
of boycotting in the town of Ennis, county Clare, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1881 Sfectator 22 Jan. 119 Dame Nature arose .. She 
* Boycotted’ London from Kew to Mile End. 1881 Dazly 
News 19 May 5/3 You cannot Boycott human nature. That 
entity. always gets the better of the Boycotter in the long 
run, 1882 L, SterHen Sz?/? vii. 157 Briefly, the half-pence 
were to be ‘ Boycotted’. 

Hence Boy‘co:tted f//. a., Boy:cottee’, Boy’- 
cotter, Boy'co:tting vé/. 5b., Boy cotti:sm ; also 
Boycott sb.=oycotling ; U.S.) an application 
of Boycotting. (Now also often written without 
capitals.) 

1880 J, Ditton Speech at Cashel 17 Nov. (Tiies 19 Nov. 
6/1) They had yet to study a branch of new Land law known 
as Boycotting. 1880 77zzes Dec. 9 They also do not feel 
warranted in regarding the threat of Boycott as one which 
comes within the Act. 1880 Daly News 25 Dec. 6/3 So long 
as arailway station is near him, the ‘ Boycottee’, if he have 
only two or three servants to stand firm, can practically 
bring the Boycotters to their wits’ end. 1881 GLADSTONE 
in Standard 28 Oct. 3/3 The neighbours of the Boycotted 
man refuse to hold any intercourse with him and_his 
family ; they will not eat with him, drink with him, buy 
from him, or sell to him. 1881 Lp. Dersy in 19th Cent. 
Oct. 481 Capital [in Ireland) is timid; boycotting, intimi- 
dation, and outrage do not attract it, 1881 Declaration in 
Standard 19 Feb. 3/6 We loathe and detest the very idea 
of a man seeking his ends by murder, by outrage, by Boy- 
cottism. 1883 Monier Wittiams Rel. Thought Ind. 1. 
XVill. 472 India has furnished examples of Boycotters and 
Boycottees, for many centuries. 1885 Pa// Mall G.19 Nov. 
3/2 Those who have continued to hire Chinese labour and 
patronize the same since the Boycott. 

Boydekyn(ne, obs. form of BopKIn. 

Boydom (boi'dan). vare. [f. Boy sd.1 4 -pom.] 
The estate or characteristics of boys. 

1880 Sc7ibxz. Mag. June 312 An abnormal development of 
boydom. 

Boyell, obs. form of Bowet. 

Boyer (boie1). Alsog boier. [a. Du. docijer a 
smack.] A sloop of Flemish construction, with a 
raised work at cach end. Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk. 

21618 RaveicH in Rezazzs (1661) 167 By their fashioned 
Ships called Boyers, Hoybarks, Hoyes..made to hold great 
bulke of Merchandize. 1642 Mryu. Hertrorp Let, fo Queen 
6 Master Knolles a servant of the king went in the boyer. 
1882 Standard 25 Dec: 3/3 It has beauties of its own quite 
equal to those of xebec, 1eiucca, or boier all put together. 

+ Boy'ery. Ods. [f. Boy sd.1+-Exy.] Boyhood. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 42 They called..the greatest 
boyes Melirenes: as who should say, ready to go out of 
boyery. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unl. § 199.55 Infancy is 
ignorant of itself, boyerie is passed over in sports, 

Boyhood (boi‘hud). [f. Boy sd.1+-Hoop.] 

(Johnson has only the quotation from Swift, and says 
‘This is perhaps an arbitrary word’. It occurs in no edi- 
tion of Bailey.) Cf. Bovism 3. 

a, The state of being a boy; the time of life during 
which one is a boy; also fg. the early period of 
anything. b. Boys taken collectively. c¢. Boyish 
feeling ; light-heartedness. 

@1745 Swirt(J.), Look at him, in his boyhood, through the 
magnifying end of a perspective, and in his manhood, 
through the other. 1802-25 Syp. Smiru Ess. 117 (Beeton’s 
ed.) All the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen. 1828 
D'Israt.i Chas. /, 1. ii. 8 Princes are unfortunate enough 
to be flattered even in their boyhood. 1829 Hoop Evg. 
Aram iii, Tuming to mirth all things of earth As only 
boyhood can, 1842 TENNyson Sir Launc. 19 In the boy- 
hood of the year. 1886 Mrs. A. Hunt 7/at other Pers. 
I. 206 The turbulent mass of. .gesticulating boyhood. 

Boyish (boiif), 2. [f. Boy s6.1+-1sH1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to boys or boyhood. 

1548 Upatt Erasm, Par. Luke iii. (R.) Big laddes..grou 
quite awaye from the pureness of babehood to boyish wan- 
tonnesse. 1604 Suaks. O¢h. 1. ili. 132 Euen from my boyish 
dates. 1761 Stexne Zr. Shandy 1H. xxv, From the first 
hours of our boyish pastimes. 1873 Symonps Gr. Poets vi. 
164 In the bloom of manly or of boyish strength. 

2. Boy-like; puerile. 

1579 Fu.ke Heskins' Parl. 60 This is sucha boyish 
sophisme as Iam ashamed to aunswere it. 1663 Cow1ry 
Verses & Ess, (1669) 143 The beginning of it is Boyish, but 
of this part..I shonld hardly now be much ashamed, 1848 
Macautay ///st. ng. 11. 195 Boyish vanities, and no part 
of the real business of life. 

Boyishly (boiifli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] In 
a boyish manner, like a boy. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon'’s Answ. Osor. 64 And the same 
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question repeateth agayne and agayne very boyeshly. 1807 
A.M. Porter Hungar. Bro.1.i. 29 To hide the sensibility, 
which boyishly he blushed at. -1849 StoveL /ztrod. Canne's 
Necess. 107, Boyishly exclaiming, ‘ No bishop, no king’. 

Boyishness (boi‘ifnés). [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Boyish or boylike quality or state. 

1552 Hutoet, Boyeshnes, pueviiztas. 1611 CotGr., Puert- 
dité .. boyishnesse, childishnesse .. simplicitie. @179 
Westey /7zsb. & Wives v. Wks. 1811 1X. 75 Behaviour, 
that. .savours ofa kind ofboyishness, 188 if HawTHorRNe 
fort. Fool \.i, To the end of his life there was a deep fund 
of boyishness in him. 

Boyism (boi‘iz’m). [f. Boy s6.1+-1su.] 

1. The characteristic nature of a boy. 

21790 T. Waxton in Sir E. Brydges’ Milton (1853) 566 
Perhaps the real boyism of the brother. .is to be taken into 
the account. 1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey 1. i. (1878) 1 The 
spirit of boyism began to develop itself. = 

2. A boyish characteristic or trait ; a puerility. 

1700 Drypen Fadles Pref. (Globe) 498 A thousand such 
boyisms which Chaucer rejected. 1717 Gartu Ovid's Jet. 
Pref., These are some of our poet’s boyisms. 

+3. Boyhood. Oés. 

1810 Rey. R. PotwuHere Poet. Register 48 The progress 
of Genius in boyism and in youth. 

Boykin (boikin). [f Boy s6.1+-kuy.] A little 
boy: used as a term of affection. 

1547 Sacessury Welsh Dict., Herlotyn, boykyn. 1658 
Brome New Acad, 1, i. 3 Where's my Boykin? my Friskoe? 
my Delight? @ 1687 Corton Zeid Burl. u. (1692) 80 I'm 
fixt to go along With thee, my boykin, rightor wrong. 182zz 
T. Mitcue ce A vistoph. 11. 316 This species, boykin? cruet 
or sea-spider ? 

Boyis, //. fetters: see Boy sb.2 

Boyl, Boylster, obs. forms of Bort, BoLstEr. 

+ Boy'ly, a. Ods. [f. Boy s6.1+-Ly1.] Boyish. 

1552 Hutoer, Boylye or boyesh, or pertaynynge to a 
boye. 1563-87 Foxe A. & MW. III]. 595 What a stout boyly 
Heretick is this? How malapertly he answereth? 

Boyn(e, Boynard, obs. ff. Boon sé., BoINarD. 

Boyne (boin). Sc. Also boy(e)n, boin. A 
flat shallow tub or bowl (cf. Bow1z). 

182zx GALt Axx. Par. 46 (Jam.) Her seam.. had fallen 
into a boyne of milk. — Ayrs/. Leg. 265 (Jam.) The lasses 
were, .standing upright before the boyns on chairs, rubbin 
the clothes, 1826 J. Wirson Noct. Arubr. Wks. 1855 I. 97 
Take a peck of purtatoes and put them into a boyne. 

Boyship (boi‘fip). [f. Boy s6.1+-sni.] The 
personality of aboy. (A mocking form of address.) 

1608 Day 1202. ont of Breath \. iit. (1860) 12 Your boy- 
ship hath so sought us, that we have found you. a 1634 
Ranpotpu Poems (1638) 21 Must we then allow Your Boy- 
ship leave to shoot at whom you please? 

Boy’s-love. A popular name for Southern- 
wood, Artemisia Abrolonum, also called, in some 
districts, Zad’s love. 

1863 KincLake Crimea 1. 267 The nosegay of ‘ boy’s 
love’ that used to be set by the Prayer-Book of the Sunday 
inaiden, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xiv. 115 Stocks, 
pansies, boy’s-love, sweet-william—used to be cultivated for 
their perfume. a 

Boys’-play. Amusement for boys; trifling, 
child’s-play. 

1596 SHaks. 1 //ex. JV, v. iv. 76 Youshall finde no Boyes 
play heere, I can tell you. 1672 Marver Xe/. Transp. 1. 
249 Princes .. are past such boyes-play. 1812 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 21 Dec. 814/1 Most of his tragedies..are little 
better than so much gigantic boy’s-play. 

Boyst(e, Boystous, var. of Boist, Boistous, 

Boyte, obs. form of Boor sé.1 

+ Boyter. Ods. A bird of prey; ?a Buzzard. 

1648 Gace IWest Jud. xii.\1655) 45 Hawkes, Kites, Boyters 
(which are very many in those parts). 

Boytle, obs. f. BEETLE, a mallet. 

+ Boy trye. Obs. rare. 

1542 Brinktow Complaynt (1874) 26 If the kyng knewe 
what boytrye were there [in the Marshalsea] vsed, I think 
he wold neuer suffer them inore to kepe court. 

|| Boyuna (bojyzna). [Tupi doz-wza, ‘ serpens 
obscurus’ (Martins). Carried by the Portuguese 
from Brazil to Ceylon.] 

a. A large water-snake of Brazil of dark colour 
(? Boa aguatica). . A harmless snake of Ceylon. 

1774 Goipsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) 11. m1. iii. 429 The Boyuna 
of sion is equally a favourite among the natives. 

| Boza, bosa (bé'za). Also booza, bouza, 
boosa, [Turkish 359 besa ‘a kind of thick 
white drink made of millet fermented’ (Redhouse).] 

A popular acidulated drink in Egypt, etc., made 
by fermenting an infusion of millet-seed, with the 
addition of certain astringent substances; also an 
incbriating preparation of darnel-meal, hemp-seed 
and watcr. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Boza, a drink in Turky made of 
seed, much like new mustard, and is very heady. 1 is PS 
Lemery's Treat, Aliments 1, ii. 292 The Bosa, so much 
esteemed by the Arabs and Egyptians, is a Composition 
made of the Leaves and Seed of Bangue. 1847 Craic, Sosa, 
1849 SourHEY Cov1.-pl. Bk. Ser. 1. 45 The Booza makers 
are a very necessary corporation in acamp. 1879C. R. Low 
Gril. Gen. Abbott i, 97 We get plenty of supplies; grain, 
boosa, sheep, cows .. are brought into camp. 


Bozoar, obs. form of BEZOAR. 
Bozzom, bozzum, dial. name of the Ox-eye 
(Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum), or the Ycllow 


Ox-eye (Chrysanthemum segetum). 
1847 in HaLuiwe-t. 


BRAASNY. 


Bra, obs. form of BRAE, 

Braas, obs. and dial. form of Brace. __ 

+ Braasny, 2. Ods. rare—'. [A modihcation 
of drasen VRazen, with -y; cf. yrony, yron in 
quot.] Like brass. 

1382 Wvcuir Dent. xxviii. 23 Be heuene that is aboue thee 
braasny (1388 brasun]; and the lond that thou tredist yrony 
(1388 yrun]. ; 

Brab (breb). Also brabb. [? corruption of Pg. 
brava wild, palmeira brava being the Portuguese 
name. Written also drad(b-¢ree.] 

The Palmyra palm (Borassus flabellifor mis). 

q Fryer Acc, 2. J/ndia 76 (V.) Another Tree called 
Brabb, bodied like a Cocoe. 1766 Grosz Voy. £. fudia 1. 
48 (Y) A few brab-trees, or rather wild palm-trees (the 
word éraé being derived from 6xa60, which in the Portu- 
guese signifies wild), 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frué. 
Rk. G. S. XXIX. 81 A screen of brab-trees, 

Brabant (brabe'nt). ([f. the name of the 
Duchy of Brabant. As applied to a coin, the word 
is a mistranslation of a passage in Hemingburgh 
(see first quot.), where Brabantium is uot a sb., 
but an adj. agreeing with scaldingorum.] A term 
recently applied (in error) to a base coin of Flemish 
manufacture circulated in England in the 13th c. 

(c1350 W. Hemincaurcu Chron, (ed, Hamilton) II. 187 
Mercatores enim alienigena introduxerant in Anglian mo- 
Netas. . pessimi metalli, pollardorum, crocardorium, scalding- 
orum Brabantium, aquilarum..et aliorum diversoruin no- 
minum.] 1840 Rupinc An, Coinage 1. 201 ‘These coins 
were .. distinguished by the names of pollards, crocards, 
scaldings, brabants, eagles. 1866 RoGers Agric. & Prices 
1. 178 Scaldings, Brabants, Eagles. 

+Braba‘ntie. Os. rare—'. [perh. f. Brabant 
(see prec.). Cf. Sp. dradante a sort of linen.) A 
garment worn by soldiers in the 16th c. 

1ggr1 Garrard Art Warre 1. 18 A straite brabantie and 
gascaine is to be worne. 


Brabble (brz"b'l), v. Obs. or arch. exc. dial, 
Also 6 brabbel, brabil,-el, 6-8 brable. [Deriva- 
tion obscure: usually identified with Du. dradbclen 
toconfuse, stammer, jabber (cf. BRABBLING v0/. 50.2), 
but it is doubtful whether the history of the senscs 
in Eng. supports this. Cf. BrawL. Basse. 

Skinner conjectured a corruption of med.L. faradotare, to 
harangue, discourse (?a forensic or university term), cf. 
Welsh paradin to speak. Du Cange has ‘tota die Jaradbo- 
fare perscripturas,’ which agrees with sense 1. With‘ woman- 
ish brabble’ cf. the proverb ‘ubi mulieres ibi parabola.’ 

1. zxtr. To dispute captiously or obstinately ; to 
cavil or quibble. Const. wth, against a person; 
about, on, at, for a thing. 

c1§00 Pore hetpe 96 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 236 They wolde 
not haue you playe T’o dryue the tyme awaye ; But brabble 
onthe Byble. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark x.24 They 
did not crie, and brable agaynst him. 1579 J. Frecp Cad- 
zin’s Serm. Ded., And then they brable with us about the 
translation. 1614 Raeicu //ist. World I1.v. v. § 9. 609 He 
thought it no fit season to brabble at the Law. 1621 Br. 
Mountacu Diatribe 538 What have we brabbled, and con- 
tended for all this while? 

2. To quarrel about trifles ; es. to quarrel noisily, 
brawl, squabble. Cf. BRABBLE sd. 3. 

¢3530 H. Ruopes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 92 
Brable not thou with thy neyghbour, 1590 GREENE Never 
too tate (Wks. 1882) VIII. 136 ‘Though Mars and Venus 
brabled, they were friends after brawls. 1653 Hotcrort 
Procopius 1.78 While they were thus brabling for the 
spoiles. 1675 Corton Poet. Wks.(1765) 220 If | reach one of 
you a Douse, You'll learn more Manners than to brabble. 

3.= BABBLE v. 

1570 Levins A/anip. 126 To Brabil, wrxdtnm logui. 
Lance. Gioss. \E. D. $.) Brabbie, to chatter noisily. 

Bra‘bble, 54. [f. prec.] 

+1. A quibble, a captious objection or dispute. 

1681 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 227/2 To confounde 
.. the Sophisticall brables of alf other adversaries. «@ 1626 
Br. Anprews Servm, ix. (1641) 105 ‘Trne righteousnesse 
leadeth to peace, not to questions and brabble. 1674 Mar- 
vetL Reh, Transp. 312 It is not worth the Readers trouble 
to interess him in such a foolish brabble. 

+2. A frivolous or paltry action at law. Ods. 

I R. Bernarpo Terence's Andria w.v, To go follow 
sutes and brabbles in law. 1668 Witkins Rea? Char, 271 
In Judicial Affairs .. those less general words of Suit, Con- 
troversie ..Case, Cause, Action .. Brabble. 1677 Honpes 
Odyss. 150 The judge ariseth from his seat, Ending the 
brabbles of contentious men, 

3. A paltry altercation, noisy quarrel. 

1566 GrinvaL Left. Wks. (1843) 289 To declare a womanish 
brabble that happened yesternight in a church in London. 
1599 Suaks. /fen. V, wv. vill. 69 Fucllen. .Keepe you out of 
prawles and prabbles and quarrels. 1641 Mitton Ch. 
Diserp. u. Wks. (1851) 54 To make a Nationall Warre of a 
Surplice Brabble. a ‘Tippet-scufile. 1860 Morrey Wether?. 
(1868) IL. xv. 229 To spend the time in private brabbles and 
piques. .is not a good course. 

+b. A brawl, skirmish, or petty war. Ods. 

1§77 Hoixsuep Chron, II. 1145/1 In the which brabble 
it happened the capteins horsse to be slaine vnder him. 
r6or Suaks. Jwel. Nv v. 1.63 Heere in the streets .. In 
priuate brabble did we apprehend him. 162z Hevutx 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 168 A matter of more consequence than 
these Scythian brables, 

4. Discordant babble. 

1861 Temple Bar Oct., Sev, Sons Mam, xxvi, The myriad- 
tongued brabble had ceased. 1868 Growninc Ainge & Bk. 
iy. 34 To hear the rabble and brabble, you'd call the case 
Ee es past human finding out. 

Ole 
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Bra‘bblement. ach. Also brable-. [f. as 
prec. + MENT.) Cavilling, quibbling (04s.) ; noisy 
Gaus eal contentious uproar (now chicfly dial). 

1556 Aur. Parker Psalter cvi. 16 They provoke with wrath 
.. Aaron .. wyth foolish brablementes. a 1565 Bate Set. 
Wks. (1849) 176 Are not Christ and his disciples teachers 
sufficient enough.. but we must have unsavoury brabhle- 
ments? 1593 Nasur Christ's 7, 68 b, Contention..is euer 
in Armes, neuer out of brabblements. 1824 Craven Dial. 
23 Hees ollas agait o’some brabblement. 1876 Daily News 
28 Sept, 5/3 The Commune was a time of extraordinary 
‘brabblement ’—to use a word of Carlyle’s. 

Brabbler (brebla1). a7ci. Also 6 brabeler, 
6-8 brabler. [f. as prec. + -FR1.] One who 
brabbles: +a. a caviller, quibbler (oés.); b. a 
quarrelsome person, brawler. 

1548 Tuomas /fal. Gram. (1567) Cinctetione, is a dronken 
brabeler. 1553-87 Foxe A. & J/. (1596) 1877/2, 1 am no 
brabler in the scripture. 1577 Honinsuen Chron. 11. 84 

srablers and ale-house quarreflers, 1647 Defos. Cast. Vork 
(Surtees) 10 He is..a brabler and a quarreller. 1713 Br. 
Gipson Artictes Visit. in Toulm. Smith artsh (1857) 94 Is 
he a brabler, brawler. .seditious party ? 

[f. 


+ Bra‘bblery. O¢s. In 6 
BRABBLE + -RY.] | Wrangling. 

1667 Drant //orace Efist.1. xviii. F tij, An other vseth 
brablarie [77ratur] For very gotish wol, 

Brabbling (bre blin), v4/. 56. [f. BRanBLr v.] 

1. + a. Cavilling, ‘hair-splitting’(ods.). b. Wrang- 
ling, noisy quarrelling. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 410/2 To heare and 
abide the brablyng of Tindals tonge. 1561 T. Norron 
Catvin's Inst. (1634) Pref., With .. sophisticall brabblings. 
1614 Raceicu Hist. World 1. 172 The brabblings of the 
Aristotelians. 1645 in Somers 7vucts I. 35 The Trade of 
Brabbling and Pettifogging. 1865 Cartyte Fredk, Cr. 
I. at, ili. 148 Brabblings, scufflings, objurgations, 

+2. A confusion, a jumble. Ods.—° 

1530 Parscr. 617/2, I make a brablyng, je darbouttte. 

Bra‘bbling, ///. a. arch. [f.as prec. + -ING?.] 

+a. Disposed to cavil or quibble,(oés.); b. liti- 
gious, quarrelsome ; c. tumultuous, riotous. 

1549 Coverpace Jar, Eras. Gal. v.14 The brablyng law 
with so many rules, 1577 Harrison Hugfand ut ii. (1877) 
53 Ina brabling fraie, one of hir men was slaine. 1603 H. 
Crosse Vertues Comturw.(1878)63 Violent extortion, brabling 
suites, and vniust vexations. 1633 P. Fretcuer £éssa xxil, 
Brabbling lawyers’ brawls. [1855 Mot.ey Dutch Rep. 1. 
viii. (1866) 294 Commerce would have no security at Antwerp 
‘in those hrabbling tines ’.] 

Bra bblingly, ev. arch. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a captious or contentious manner. 

1565 Jewet Def. Afot. (1611) 43 We will deale herein 
neither bitterly, nor brablingly. 

|| Brabeum (brabrm). Obs. rare. [late L. 
brabéum, a. Gr. BpaBetov.] A prize, premium, re- 
ward. 


1675 Phil. Trans. X. 549 Young architects to be encouraged 
by certain brabeums or prices. 


Brab-tree: see Bras. 

Brace, var. of Brack], Ods., noise. 

Braccate (brarkelt), a. [ad. L. brac(c)ar-us, £. 
brac(c)x trousers, breeches : see -ATE%.] 

Ornith. Having the legs fully covered with 
feathers. 1847 in Craic. 


 Braccio (brattfo). Pl. braccia. [It. draccio, 
lit. ‘an arm’, hence a measure of length.) An 
Italian measure of length: nearly two English feet. 

1760 Rarer in Pitt. Trans. LI. 782 The braccio of Flor- 
ence. 1865 BrowninG Ofd Pict. at Flor., ‘The Campanile 
..Shall soar up in gold full fifty braccia, 

+ Brace, :/.! 04s. Forms: 5 braas, brace, 6 
brache, brase. [a. F. dras:—L. bréc(ohinm, lit. 
an arm.] An arm; esp. an ‘arm’ of the sea or 
other large body of watcr. race of St. George = 
med.L. drachium Sanctt Georgti (Du Cange): the 
Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

c 1400 Maunpevy. xi. 126 He schal..passe the wature, that 
ys cleped the Brace of seynt George. 1477 Caxton Jason 
103 b, Guided his boot over the braas. 1481 — M/yr7. 11. 
iti. 67 That renneth a longe thurgh the Royame of ynde, 
And departeth in to many armes or braces. 1§06 GuyLrorDE 
/tigr. (1851) 67 Ye sayd streyghtes, otherwyse called the 
brache of seynt George. c 1530 Lo. Berners A rth, Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 142 The stroke. .cut asonder a greate brase of 
a benche, that stode before the bedde. 


Brace (bré's\, 54.2 Also 5-7 brase, 6-7 
brache, 6 bresse, 7 brasse, 9 (i/a/.) braas. 
(Orig. a. OF. brace, brache, brase (fem. sing.) the 
two arms, esp. the width of the two arms:—L. 
brac(c)hia, pl. of brac(c)hium the arm. But senscs 7 
onwards appear to be chiefly taken from or in- 
fluenced by certain senses of Bracke v.’, and might 
perhaps be bettcr treated as a separate word.] 

I. Uses of the general sense ‘ pair of arms’. 
+1. The portion of a suit of armour covcring 
the arms. (At first ‘a pair of brace’, but after- 
wards applied to the covering of one arm.) QOds. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 582 Wel bornyst brace vpon his bobe 
armes. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Tray ui. xxii, Some. .ne wolde 
fayle To haue of mayle a payre brase. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
39 A brace, defensorium, brachiale, «1605 MONTGOMERIE 
Poems (1821) 7 On his left arm, ane brace. 1611 Coter., 
Bracats, Grasses, or Vambrasses ; armor for the armes. 

+b. ?A coat of armour. Oés. 


brablarie. 
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x6o1 Suaks. Per. ui. 133 ‘It hath been a shield "Twiat 

me and death ';—and (he) pointed to this brace. 
+c. Astate of defence or of preparation for war. 

1604 Suaks. Ofh. 1, iii. 24 Cyprus... stands not in such 
Warrelike brace. ' . 

+2. A measure of length, orig, representing the 
length of the extendcd arms; cf. Fatnom. (The 
French érasse was 1°62 metres (Littré) =about 64 
inches.) Oés. 

1§99 Haxctuvt Voy. I. 1. 211 They haue built a tombe 
me mes and an halfe high. 1613 Puexcmas ile”, vitt. 
xiv. (1614) 815 This fiery concauity. . goes down two hundred 
and fifty braces or yards. 1710 W. Marner bag. Afan’s 
Comp, (1727) 399 Giving diversity of Names to their Mea- 
sures} as the Crd, Ell, Goad, Aulne, Brace. 

+3. Ancmbrace; fig. in quot. Obs. 

1589 Pasquil's Ret. 4 Ulce fell into the brace of Rome 
again. 

+4. Auarch of a bridge. Cf. Span of arch. Oés. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 39 A Trace of a bryge, or of a vawte; 
SUMUS, AYCUS. 2 ee 

5. Se. A mantel-shelf. Cf. brace-piece in VI; also 
window-brace ‘the part of a window on which the 
sash rests’ (Jamieson). 

Fae Train Poet, Rev. 101 A dreadfu’ knell came on the 
race. 

6. A carpenter’s tool, having a crank handle, 
and a socket or pad to hold a ‘ bit’ for boring. 

1567 Wilts & Juv. N.C, (1835) 268, V wombles, iij percers 
bittes and a brace xx4. 1832 BapBace Leon. Manuf. xvii. 
(ed. 3) 153 Braces for carpenters, with 12 bits. 1833 J. Iot- 
Land Manuf, Metai Il. 128 The joiner when boring with 
a brace and bit. 

II. That which clasps, tightens, sccurcs, con- 
nects. Cf. Brace v.! 3. 

7. A clasp, buckle, clamp, or other connecting 
picce or fastener. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.46 Brace ofa balke, wucus, toramentum, 
is7x Wills § Juv. N. C.(1835) 362 On" iij* claspes for collers 
..lij boxes of bresses ijt vj. 1580 HottyBanp 7 reas, Ir. 
Tong, Agraphe, a buckle of a ee a claspe, a brace. 
1607 Topsett Four. Beasts 4 Some thick collar or brace, 
so as he (the FoxJcan never bite it asunder. 1639 Horn 
& Row. Gate Lang. Uni. xlix. $545 marg., The braches 
bind down and hold fast the dormans to the studs. 1790 
Cowrrr Odyss. 1. 561 Fasten’d it with bolt and brace secure. 
1868 G. Stemens Ruwic Afons. 1. 295 This Bronze Brace 
. has belonged to a Sword-sheath of wood. 

+ 8. The fibula of the leg. A transl. of L. fbu/a 
lit. ‘brooch’ or ‘buckle’. Cf. brace-bone in VI. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Unt, § 223. 61 The Fibula, or 
Brace, or lesser focile. ; 

9. A strap bearing a buckle, or otherwise adapted 
to be drawn tight and fastened: a. for tightening 
the joints of armour. (Perh. only a mod. inference 
from BRACE v.1} 

1852 Miss Yonce Cuszreos (1877) II. iit. 29 His own thrifty 
hands mended the brace. } 

b. One of a pair of straps of leather or webbing 
used to support the trousers; a suspender. (In 
quot. 1816 with pun on Brace sé.3 App. not 
before roth c. ; cf. Bracer? 1, quot. 1799.) 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 20 It broke, and .. Carried 
away both stays and braces. 1824 Craven Dial. 17 They 
gee ‘em two names, a braas ana gallows. 1848 Tuackeray 
Van, Fair iii. (1853) 15, | have embroidered for you a very 
beautiful pair of braces. ; 

c. A strap serving as a handle ( fg. in quot.). 

tsoz Br. ANDREWES Seva. (1843) V. 504 Our faith is the 
braces or handle whereby we take hold. 

10. A leathern thong which slides up and down 
the cord of a drum, and is used to regulate the 
tension of the skins, and thus the pitch of the note. 
(cf. Brace v.14.) +b. Also the cord itsclf (ods.). 

1596 Edw. //7, u. ii. 26 Go. .hang him in the braces of his 
drum. @ 1735 Dernam (J.) The little bones of the ear-drum 
do in straining and relaxing it, as the braces of the war- 
drum do in that. 1880 Grove Dict. Afns. 1. 466/1 This cord 
is tightened by means of leather braces. /éid. 466/2 The 
heads ure tightened by cords and braces. 

c. ¢ransf. ‘Tension. 

_@ 694 Horner (J.) ‘The laxness of the tympanum when 
it_has lost its brace or tension. 

ll. Brace of a coach: one of the stout leathern 

straps by which the body of a carriage is suspended 
from the springs. 
_ 1720 Gay Povmrs (1745) I. a See yon bright chariot on 
its braces swing. 1794 W. Fecton Carriages (1801) I. 226 
The bodies of Carriages are suspended from the springs by 
braces. 

12. Nant. (See quot. 1850.) 
¢ 1850 Kintim, Navig, (Weale) 100 Braces, straps of iron, 
copper, or mixed metal, secured with bolts and screws to 
the stern-post and bottom planks. In their after ends are 
holes to receive the pintles by which the rudder is hung. 
1869 Six E. Reep Ship-dnihd. xiii. 247 The rudder was hung 
to three braces, riveted to the hollow-plate stern-post. 

13. A slender bandage or cord fastened round 
a decoy-bird’s body. Cf. brace-bird in VI. 

1768 PENNANT Zool. II. 332 These birds [the decoy’s] are 
secured .. by what is called a brace. 

14. A sign } used in writing or printing, chiefly 
for the purpose of uniting together two or more 
lincs, words, staves of music, etc. Sometimes, 
but less correctly, used in plural to denote square 
brackets [ ]. 

1656 Brount Giossogr. sv , With Printers a Brace is that 
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which couples two or more words together. 1806 CaLLCoTT 
Mus. Gram. i. 3 When a Staff is wanted for each hand 
they are joined together by a Brace. 382q L. Murray Exg. 
Gram. 1. 413 A Brace } is used in poetry at the end of a 
triplet. 1841 J. R. Youne Afath. Dissert. iii. 129 The first 
term within the braces. 1880 MuirHeap Gazus Introd. 12, 
I have had recourse to... braces [ ] and marks of parenthesis. 

III. 15. Two things taken together; a pair, 
a ‘couple. Often a mere synonym for fzwo, as, in 
cricketing language ‘A hit B for a brace’; see c. 

In this sense the plural is also dvace, as in fzvo or three 
brace, several brace. 

a. orig. of dogs. (Perhaps the band or cord 
with which dogs were coupled in coursing was 
called a brace; cf. sense 13 and LEasH.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy. vi, This ylke lease of thre .. 
All sodeynly was tourned to a brase. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
46 Brace of howndys. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, un. v. 129 
Edward and Richard like a brace of Grey-hounds..Are at 
our backes. 1602 Dekker Satirom, Wks. 1873 1. 226 Sir 
Vaugh, 1 indited a brace or two more. is’. He makes 
hounds of us..a brace quoth a? 1816 Scorr B/. Dwarf ii. 15 
He summoned to his side the brace of large greyhounds. 

b. of other animals, es. certain kinds of game. 

1570 Levins .Wanif. 6 A Brace of Deere, duo damae. 
651 Futter ddéel Rediv. Erasmus (1867) 1.83 Hammond 
and Urswick sent him a brace of geldings. 1715 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 5371/4 A brace of Trouts. 174: Compl. Faut.-Piece 
n. i, 317 A Brace or Leash of Live Partridges. 1851 Kincs- 
Ley Bad Sguire 28 A few more brace of game. 1867 F. 
Fraxcis Augting v. (1880) 178, I rose and hooked six brace 
of capital fish. 

ce. of things. (More correctly when united or 
paired, as in a brace of pistols.) 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. (1877) 75 Their Parents owe 
a brase of hunndred pounds more than they are worth. 
1630 M. Gopwyn Annales England 232 Robert Ket.. 
had gathered a fortune of a brace of thousands. 1642 
Futter Holy § Prof. St. ui. vii. 167 Borrowing of thy 
neighbour a brace of chambers for a night. 1725 Lond. Gas. 
No. 6372/3 Shot through the Left Arm with a Brace of Bullets. 
1832 Hr. Martineau /redand v, 85 Three brace of pistols. 

d. of persons. (Chiefly with a touch of humour 
or contempt.) 

1606 Warner Add, Eng. xiv. xci. (1612) 370 Clargie-men.. 
Pluralitie that huddle, haue also their brace of wiues. 1655 
Furrer Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 84 1. 213 A brace of Brethren, 
both Bishops. 1768 GoLpsM. Good-x. Maz in. i, Vl under- 
take to set downa brace of dukes. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
v. 453 A lusty brace of twins may weed her of her folly. 
1853 Mus. C. CLarke Shaks. Char. xix. 483 Thorough speci- 
mens of a brace of vulgar demagogues. 

IV. That which imparts rigidity or steadiness ; 
cf. BRACE v.! 6, 

16. A strip or band of metal used for support, 
e.g. in mounting bells. 

1730 Churchw. Accts. Holy Cross, Canterb., Casting All 
y* braces for y: bells, 1880 Grove Dict. A/us.1.219/2 Bells 
. .are first carefully secured by iron bolts and braces. 1885 
Alauch, Exam. 21 July 6/5 The pieces of copper were fur- 
nished..with iron braces, intended to give them rigidity. 

17, Building and Mech. A timber or scantling 
used in a roof or other trussed framework to* 
stiffen the assemblage of pieces composing it; a 
piece of timber or iron used to strengthen the 
framework of a vessel, bridge, pier, etc.; a stay 
used to steady a printing press. 

1530 PALSGR. aco/ Brace of an house, érace. 1616 BuL- 
LokaR, Braces, In building it signifieth the peeces of timber 
which bend forward on both sides and beare up the rafters. 
1677 Moxon Jlech. Exerc. (1703) 141 The Quarters and 
Braces between the principal Posts .. are fitted in. 1823 
P, NicHotson Pract. Build. 155 To keep the timbers from 
descending, two braces are introduced. 1838 F. Simms Pxé- 
lic Wks. Gt. Brit. u. 25 Diagonal braces of cast iron. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX1. 395/2 A method of counteracting the 
arching of a ship by braces of iron, 1867 SmytH Sadlor’s 
Word-Bk, 127 Braces are plates of iron.. used to bind 
efficiently a weakness in a vessel. 


V. Technical uses of obscure origin. 

18. in Jining. 

1881 RayMonp J/ixing Gloss., Brace, the mouth of a shaft. 

19. in Agriculture. 

1807 Wascouver Agric. Devon (1813) 119 Near the point 
of the share, a comb or brace rises, and .. is inserted about 
midway in the perpendicular bar. 

VI. 20. Comb. and Attrid., as brace-button, 
braces-maker: also brace-bird, a decoy-bird se- 
cured by a brace (sce 13); + brace-bone, the 
fibula; brace-drill, a boring tool shaped like a 
brace; brace-head, -key, an attachment at the top 
of a column of boring-rods, by means of which 
these are tumed ; brace-piece, Sc., a mantel-piece. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 4/2 The *brace bird is generail 
a goldfinch. 1634 T. Jounson Parcy’s Chirurg. xv. il. 
(1678) 327 The *brace-bone serves for the sustaining of the 
muscles, and not of the body as the leg-bone doth. 1875 
Use Dict. Arts 1. 439 The “brace-head, or cross-head, with 
ihe four handles held by the borers. 1836 Dickens S#. Boz 
(1850) 149/2 A retired glove and “braces maker, 

Brace (breis;, 56.3 Naut.; also 7 brase. [a.F. 
bras (de verguc) of same meaning (lit. ‘ arm’); 
assimilated to rack 56.2 It is less probable that 
Fr. 4ras in this sense is an adaptation of the Eng. 
word, which would then be a special application 
of Brace sb.2 11.] A rope attached to the yard 
oi a vessel for the parpose of ‘trimming’ the sail. 

1626 Cart. Suity Accid, Ving. Searnen 28 Ease your mayne 
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brases. 1762 Fatconer Siipw7. u. note, The lee-brace con- 
fines the yard so that the tack will not come down to its 
place. 3840 R. Dana Bef. Mast v. 10 We were obliged to 
steady the booms and yards by guys and braces. 
b. attrib., as in brace-block, -man, -pendant. 

c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 49 Brace men attend 
their braces. 1867 SmytH Saslor's lVord-Bk, 127 Brace 
pendants are lengths of rope, or .. chain, into which the 
yard-arm brace-blocks are spliced. 

Brace (bréis), v.1 Also 4-7 bras(e, 6 brais(s, 
+ breace. [ad. OF. éracie-r to embrace, f. brace 
the two arms; but some of the senses are taken 
directly from those of BRAcE 56.2 q.v.] 

+1. trans. To put the arms round, embrace. Ods. 

c1375 ?Barpour St. Thomas 135 In armys cane brase 
bame bath. c 1430 Syx Gexer. 3324 In his armes he can hir 
brace. 1526 SkeLton A7aguyf. 1578 A baby to brace and 
to basse. 1570 Levins J/auzZ. 6 To Brace, amplecti. 

2. To encompass, surround, gird, encircle ; also, 
causally, to put round, make to surround. (Now 
usually with some notion of 3 combined.) 

1513 Doucias 4/xers 1x. vi. 140 Euryll .. hes this jowell 
(a girdle) hynt, About his sydis it brasing. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. 124 Bigge Bulles of Basan brace hem 
about. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 122 He seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced. 1835 Airp Chr. Bride 1. v, 
A flowing wood the iniddle mountain braced. 4 

8. To clasp, fasten up tightly, gird: sometimes 
with a reference to one or other of the senses of 


BRACE 56.2 

c1325 Coer de L. 5649 Anon did hote Faste that men 
scholde it brace. ?ax400 Morte Arth, 1182 Stryke of his 
hevede.. brace it in yryne, And sett it on the barbycane. 
1530 Lynpesay Papyzgo 938 Thay haue ane Boumbard, 
braissit vp in bandis. 1562 LeicH Armorie (1597) 10b, A 
Souldior .. caused his man to brace him in a male. 1695 
Biackmore Py. drth. iv. 566 He ne’er before had brac’d 
the Helmet on. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 19 The adverse winds 
in leathern bags he brac’d. 1810 CrappBe Borough v. Wks. 
1834 III. 105 His short stout person he is wont to brace In 
good brown broad-cloth. 1870 Bryant /fad yin. I. 255, I 
brace my armor on for war. : 

4. To make tight or tense; to stretch, strain 


(esp. the skin of a drum). Cf. Brace sd.? 10, 
c1440 Proup. Parv. 46 Bracyn, or sette streyte, tendo. 
1595 SHAKS. Fohx v. il. 169 A drumme is readie brac’d, 
That shall reuerberate all, as lowd as thine, 1730 SwirT 
Panegyr. Dean Wks. 1755 1V.1. 142 Then gluttony... Brac’d 
like a drum her oily skin. 1779 Ropertson “ist. der. 
Ill. 443 Bracing the back of the bow with a kind of thread. 
180z Parry Vat. Theol. iii. (1827) 445 Ina drum the pelt is 
carried over a hoop, and braced as occasion requires. _ 

5. To ‘string up’ (nerves, sinews, etc.), give 
firmness or tone to. So also /o brace up. 

1736 Gray Let?. in Poems (1775) 9 His vigorous arm he 
try'd .. Brac’d all his nerves, and every sinew strung. 3740 
Cheynr Reginten 66 Medicines, to brace and wind up the 
Stomach. c1750 SHENSTONE E/egies ix. 14 They gave you 
toils, but toils your sinews brace. 1847 L. Hunt J/ex, 
Women, & Bks. 1. iti. 40 Would to Heaven his nerves had 
been as braced up as his face. 1879 Cur. Rosset Seek 
& F. 56 Winter which nips can also brace. 

b. fig. Also refl. to brace oneself (cf. to gird 
oneself); also to brace one’s heart, energies, etc., 
in sense of summoning up resolution for a task. 

a1g00 Chaucer Poem in Todd /llustr. 299 Arysyng full 
lyghtely my sylfe did brase. 1805 Worpsw. Preé. 1. (1850) 
8 An earnest longing rose To brace myself to some deter- 
mined aim. 1836 THIRLWALL Greece II. xv. 306 Nothing 
now remained but to brace every nerve for the battle. a 
Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 39 Under Offa Mercia first really 
braced herself to the completion of her British conquests. 

6. To render firm or steady by binding tightly. 

1785 CowPer 7ashk 1. 41 A lattice-work, that braced The 
new machine, and it became a chair. 1803 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Désf. 1. 488 The spring lines are then lashed diago- 
nally from one boat to the other to brace them tight. 1870 
Roiieston Anim. Life 144 They are braced by ligaments. 

b. More generally: To fix, render firm, set 
rigidly or firmly down. Also fg. 

1849 THoreau Week Concord Riv. Thursd. 315 With their 
fore feet braced, they sustained the rushing torrent in their 
rear. 1873 Hottann A, Boruic. xiii. 222 Braced by them 
as I was, Mr. Mullens made no headway against me. 1876 
Wayte-Mevvitte Katerfelto ix. 98 He braced his foot in 
the stirrup to afford a purchase for her ascent. 

7. Yo join firmly, couple together. 

1826 E. Irvine Babylon 1, 1. 210 Which event is again 
braced to the former parts of the book. 

+ Brace, v7.2 Obs. Also 6 brase. [prob.a use 
of BRACE v.! (see esp. sense 5): but cf. also OF. 
bracoter to swing the arms about (as a sign of 
pride; cf. quot. in Godef. ‘Orgueus va des bras 
brachoiant, Des espaules espauloiant’).] To blus- 
ter, domineer; to assume a defiant attitude; chiefly 
in phrase fo face and brace. 

1447-8 SHILLINGForD Left. (1871) 23 He can.. braule, 
bragge and brace, lye and swere well to. @1529 SKELTON 
algst, Scottes 33 Such boste make To face and brace All 
voyd of Grace. 1 Latimer Serm, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 
152 Men..woulde face it and brace it and make a shewe of 
vpryght dealynge. @1563 Brecon Fortr. Faith/. (1844) 599 
They gripe, they nip, they face, they brase, they semble .. 
to maintain and set forth their unnoble nobility. 

Brace (bréis),v.3 Nat. Also 7 breace. [ad. F. 
brasser (also brasseyer), of same meaning ; or f. 
Brace 56,3] trans. To move or turn (a sail) by 
means of braces. Hence, with various adverbs 


and prepositions, as érace aback, to draw (the 


BRACER. 


yards) in, so as to lay the sails aback; Jdrace 
about, abox (see quots.); brace by, to brace (the 
yards) in contrary directions on the different masts ; 
brace tx, to lay (the yards) less obliquely athwart- 
ships; brace round = brace about; brace sharp 
(see quot.) ; race fo, to ease the lee- and draw in 
(the weather-braces) so as to assist in tacking; 
brace up, to put (the yards) into a more oblique 
position. Also aéso/, in prec. uses. 

1669 Sturmy J/ariner’s Mag. 1.1i. 16 Breace the Fore- 
sail ..to the Mast. 1675 Loud, Gaz. No. 3073/3 He Braced 
to and fell a-stern. 1768 FALCONER Shifwr. u. 908 Brace 
the foremost yards aback. 1769 — Dict. Marine (1789) 
Brasser sous le vent, to brace to leeward, or brace-up the 
yards. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xi, The yards (were) 
braced by. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxii. 66 Her yards 
were braced sharp up. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk. 127 
To brace about, to turn the yards round for the contrary 
tack. To brace abox,a manceuvre to insure casting the 
right way, by bracing the head-yards flat aback (not square). 
To brace sharp, to cause the yards to have the smallest 
possible angle with the keel, for the ship to have head-way. 

b. ¢ransf. (humorous.) 

1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 34 We braced up sharp 
round a right-angled corner of our pestiferous path. 

Brace, variant of BRazE v. Oés. 

Braced (bréist), Af/. a.) [f. Brace v1 +-ED.] 

1, Strained, strengthened, girt, etc.; cf. the verb. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Isd. v. xl, Where stands a braced 
drumme, whose sounding head... Gives instant warning. 
1847 BarHam /2gol, Leg. (1877) 265 In Mariner's dress, with 
cutlass braced. 1862 Russett in 7Zes 27 Mar., The deck 
..is supported by heavy braced oak beams. 

+b. fig.=Contracted. Obs. rare. 

3534 Wittinton 7udlyes Offices \. (1540) 31 Nothynge of 
so Strayte and brased stomake and so poore. 

ler, Interlaced or linked together. Also 
written brased, 

1562 LiicH Armorie (1597) 105 b, He beareth .. ii} Cheu- 
ronnels, brased on the baste Or. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 150 A Man’s Heart Gules, within two equilateral 
triangles braced Sable. 

Braced, ///. 2.2 Naut. [f. Brack v.3+-ep.] 
Tumed or moved by means of braces. 

1762 FaLconer Siipwr. 1. 228 Yards alternate square and 
sharply braced. 1881 7Zaes 21 Dec., The vessel was hove 
to... with yards braced up. 

+Bra‘cel. Obs. rare. [a. OF. bracel:—L. 
bra(o\chiale bracelet, f. dra(c)chium arm.] A 
bracelet. 

61535 Dewes /xtrod./r.in Palsgr.go7The bracel,/e dracetet. 

Braceless (bréislés), a. ([f. Brack 56.2 + 
-LESS.] Without a brace or braces. 

1859 F. Mauoney Rel, Father Prout 233 Braceless breeches. 
Bracelet (bréislét). Forms: 5~ bracelet, 5 
brasselat, 6 bracelette, bracellette, brasche-, 
brase-, 7 bras-, brasselet. [a. OF. bracelet, dim. 
of OF. drace/: see BRACEL.] 

1. An omamental ring or band wom on the arm 
or wrist. 

1438 £. E. Wills (1882) 110 A Bracelet of Gold. 1488 
Invent. Fas. [11 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) H1. 391 A bras- 
selat of gold, with hede & pendes of gold. 1549 Compdé. 
Scot. 120 I tuke his croune fra his hede, and his brasche- 
letis fra his armis. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd, v. v. 416 The Brace- 
let of the truest Princesse That euer swore her Faith. @ 1634 
Ranpoipu Pees (1638) 13 Upon her arme a braslet hung. 
1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Zef¢. II. xliv. 19 She wore 
large diamond bracelets. 1839 THirtwatt Greece II. 348 
The collars and bracelets, with which the Persians. .adorned 
their persons. 

+ 2. Applied to ornaments of similar shape worn 
on other parts of the person, Ods. 

1624 Capt. SmitH Virginiat. 3 In her eares were bracelets 
of pearle. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. (1862) 339 About Chris- 
tiana’s neck the Shepherds put a Bracelet. 1684 Burnet 
tr. More's Utopia 106 Their Caps were covered with Brace- 
lets set full of Pearls and other Gems. 

3. A fetter for the wrist, a gyve, hand-cuff. 

1836 Scott Harold Dauxtl. ww. viii, His bracelets of iron 
—his bed in our towers. 1883 Pad/ A/ad/ G, 21 Sept. 12/1 
Punishment used for refractory prisoners in Sing Sing :— 
Tight steel bracelets are fastened about the wrists. 

4. A piece of armour covering the arm. 

1580 HottypanD Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn gardebras, the 
bracelets of an armour. 1864 Burton Scof Aér. III. ii, 
135 Armed with .. headpiece and bracelets. 

5. Her. = BARRULET. 


6. Cond. Also Braceletless a., without bracelets. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent, /nv. Index 4 A Bracelet- 
alphabet [to write.. by stringing of Bracelets.) 1801 
Soutuey 7halaéa vi. xxvi, Their ancles bound with brace- 
let-bells. 3873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 84 Barbara is 
locketless, braceletless, chainless. 

Braceleted (brzislétéd), pf/. a. [f- prec. + 
-ED2.] Fumished with a bracelet or bracelets. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water-P.) Ws. 111. 98 She’s ring’d, she's 
braceletted, she’s richly tuffd. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 
338 Her many-braceleted arms. 1885 C. E, Crappock Profi. 
ea Mount i. 25 His prisoner braceleted with the. .hand- 
cuffs. 

+ Bra‘cement. Oés. rare—'. [f. Brace v.1 + 
-MENT.] (See quot.) f 

1677 Grew Anat. Fruits iii. § 7 The Bracement or Reti- 
culation of the Vessels, 

Bracer! (brét'saz).  [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 

1, That which clamps, binds, ete. ; a cincture, 
bandage, brace; + also a pair of braces (0ds.). 
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1579 J. Jones Preserv, Body aud Soul}. xix. } Vsing in- 
struments .. as Brasers, Wastes, or bodies, made eyther of 
paper bordes, plate, or Cardes, etc. to make them slender. 
1626 Cart. Smitu Accid, Vug. Seanten 11 Bindings, knees, 
boults, trunions, brasers, 1730 A. Gorpon Jaffei's Amphit. 
213 By reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and Iron 
Bracers. 1799 Sfecif. 7. Foster's Patent No. 2361 Making 
a bracer or sling for.. keeping up breeches. 1876 Geo. 
Eniot Dan, Der. vin. Ix. 543 The chest..was made heavy by 
ornamental bracers and handles. 

+2. ? The ‘enarme’ or strap for holding the buckler 
on the arm. Oés. rare—'. (But ef. next word.) 

1612 Beaus. & Fr. Cupid's Rev. wv. 419 Take down my 
Buckler..and fetch a nail or two: and tack on bracers. 

3. That which braces (the nerves) ; Aevce a tonic 
medicine (a common scnsc in 18th c., now oés.). 

1740 Cnevne Negimnex p. ix, Bark, Bitters and Steel, and 
such Astringents and Bracers. 1826 Scott in Lockhart 
(1839) VIII. 20g Adversity is to me a tonic and a bracer. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 182 As a bracer to the nerves, [1] 
slipped into the provision-basket a handful of .. bottles. 

Bra‘cer”. Forms: 4-6 braser, 5 bracere (in 
Cath. Angl.), brassure, 6 bracher, 6-7 brasar, 
7 bracert, brasser, 4— bracer. [a. OF. drassetire 
(L. type *bracchiatira, {. bracchtum arm) ; influ- 
enced by the synon. Fr. drassard, and by analogy 
of -Er: cf bordure, border.) 

The portion of a suit of armour covering the 
arm. Also a sort of guard for the wrist used in 
archery, in fencing, and in playing games at ball. 

1386 Cnaucer Prol. 111 Vp on his arm he baar a gay 
bracer. 7a 1400 Morte Arth. 1859 Brasers burnyste bristez 
in sondyre. 1544 Ascuam Toxofh. (Arb.) 108 A bracer 
serueth. .to saue his arm from the strype of the strynge. /6i¢. 
(1654) 146, I sawe a man whyche vsed a brasar on his cheke. 
1570 Levins Manip. 72 A Bracher, drachiale. 1611 Mark- 
HAM Countr. Conteut, 1, viii. (1668) 47 A mans Arm arm'd 
in a bracer of wood. 1624 Cart, Smitn Virgiuta uu. 31 His 
arrow head he quickly maketh with a little bone, which he 
ever weareth at his bracert. 1734 tr. Rodliu’s Auc, /ist. 
(1827) II. 1v. 259 Presented him with a helmet, bracers & 
bracelets all of gold. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. i. 89 
A round hollow bracer of wood to cover the hand and lower 
part of the arm, with which he struck the ball. 1886 Woov 
Man & Handiwk, 241 Modern archers possess .. a sort of 
gauntlet called a bracer. 

+Bra‘cery. 00s. rare~'. [?Short for Em- 
BRACERY.] Lmbracery, corruption. 

1540 dct 32 //eu., VITI, ix, title, The bill of bracery and 
buying of titles, 1886 in Law Q, Rev. Oct. 484 Our laws 
did manifest a great. jealousy of..bracery and the buying 
of pretenced titles, 

Braces, suspenders: see BRACE 56.2 gb. 

Brach (bret{). arch. Forms: 4-5 p/. braches, 
-ez, 5 bracke, brasche, 6 braach, bratche, 7 
bratch, 6-7 brache, 6—brach. [ME. éracies pl., 
prob. a. OF. braches, braches, pl. of brachet med. 
L. brachétus), dim. of brac (accus. dracon), a com- 
mon Romanic word (Pr. bruc, dracon, It. bracco, Sp. 
braco,med.L. bracco,-drem), a. OHG. bracco (MHG. 
bracke) a hound heating by scent. From this pl. 
braches was app. educed an English sing. érache, 
brach. (F. brague masc. is a modern form, prob. 
from It. or MHG.)] <A kind of hound which hunts 
by scent; in later Eng. use, always feminine, and 
extended to any kind of hound ; a bitch-hound. 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Aunt, 1142 Braches bayed perfore & 
breme noyse maked. /éid. 1563 ‘The best of his brachez. 1467 
Househ. Exp. 558 A 30nge brasche of halfe 3ere holde. 1490 
Caxton Eueydos xv. 54 Theyr brackes retches and bloode 
houndes. 1 Carew Heuarte’s Exau. Wits x. (1596) 131 
A braach, to hunt and bring the game to his hand. 1596 
Nasne Saffron Waldeu T, And so it is with his bratche or 
bitche-foxe. 1611 Marknam Couetr. Coutent. (1649) 27 
When your Bratch is neere whelping .. you shall separate 
her from other hounds. 1686 Geut£ Recreat.. 27 in Cath. 
Angel. 39 A brach is a mannerly name for all hound-bitches. 
181x W. Srencer Pocus 78 Many a brach, and many a 
hound Attend [lewellyn’s horn, 1848 Kincstey Saint's 
Trag. uu. i. 63 We'll.. pamper the brach ull we make her 
awolf. 1864 H. Kincsrey Hillyars xxiii, Let them take 
their braches and lie down. 


b. fy. A term of abuse. Cf. Bitcit. 
1610 B. Joxson A dch. 1.1, Away this brach. a 165z Brome 
Cov. Gard. weeded w. i, Thou greedy Brach. 


+ Bracchal. Ods. rare-'. [app. ad. It. drac- 
ctale, of same meaning ; cf. L. bracchidle, £. brac- 
chium arm.) Yrotective armour for the arm. 

1658 J. Borserv Christina QO. Swedlaud 466 The Cava- 


liers..were armed on the breast and the back, with brachals 
and gauntlets. 


Brache, -er, obs. forms of BRAcE, BRACER. 
+ Bra-chell. Ods. rare—'. = Bracuet; (prob. 
an crror: a female bloodhound is meant). 


¢1470 Hesry Wallace y. 25 In Gyllisland thar was that 
brachell brede. 
{f. mod.L. 


Brachelytrous (brike'litras’, a. 
brachelytr-a (f. Gr. Bpax-vs short + €Aurpoy case, 
sheath) + -ous: cf. F. drachélytre. (A morc cor- 
rect form would be érachyelylrous.)] Pertaining 
to the Hrachelylra, a division of the beetles distin- 
guished by the shortness of their wing-shcaths. 


1847 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 233 Brachelytrous insects 
forming the family Staphylinida. 
Brachen, obs. Sc. form of Bracken, 


Brachet bratfét). arch. Also 4 brachete, 
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3 brachett, 9 bratchet. [a. F. drachet, dim. of 
brac: sce BRacH, and Bratcuet.] 

1.= Brac. 

(ra62 in A thenur 20 Aug. 1881) 241 Cum octo brachettis 
et quatuor Leporariis.} ¢1340 Gaz. § Gr. Ant. 1603 Bra- 
chetes bayed pat best. 1483 Cath. Augl. 39 A Brachett, 
odereusicus. 1557 K. Arthur (Copland: ui. v, There came 
rennynge in a whyte hart ..and a whyte brachet next hym. 
1808 Scott Maru. nu. Introd. 40 The Bratchet’s bay From 
the dark covert drove the prey. 

2. A little brat, a child: see BratciEr. 

+ Bra‘chetour. Ués.rare. [ad. med.L. bra- 
cidtor brewer (prob. through an AFr. *brachelour ; 
cf. ONF. brachier=OF. bracier, mod. brasser to 
brew).] A brewer. 

1598 Kircmin Courts Leet (1675) 28 If any Butcher, Bra- 
chetour, Baker.. &c. conspire .. not to sell victual but at 


certain prices. P 

Brachial (bra:kial, brétkial), a. Also 6 
brachial], fad. L. drachidlis, f£. brachium, brac- 
chium an arm (see -AL!); cf. F. brachial.) 

1. Belonging to the arm; chiefly in /’Ays., as 
brachial vein, artery, nerve, muscle, ganglion, Cte.; 
also brachial tooth, an obs. name for the styloid 
proccss of the ulna, Rare in non-technical use. 

1578 Banister //ist, A/a ui. 42 Two distinct orders of 
Brachiall bones. 1726 Monro 4uat. Nee ey 66 It 
contrihutes to form the brachial Nerves. 1841 Catuin .V. 
Awer, Tud. (1844) U1. lviii. 225 Inferior in brachial strength. 

b. quasi-sb.= brachial artery, vetn, ctc. 

1859 ‘Yoon Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 542/x The brachials 
and femorals are split up. .into hair-like capillaries. 

2. Ofthe nature of, or resembling, an arm. (Zoo/.) 

1835 Kixsy //ad. & Just, Auim, I. xvii. 106 Twelve ten- 
tacles rather smaller than the brachial ones. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1.36/2 The mouth, surrounded by four 
brachial appendages. . : 

Brachiate (bre‘kijelt, bréir-ki,et), a, [ad. L. 
brachidt-eus armed, f{. brdchi-wm an arm: see 
-ATE*.] dit. Having arms; in Sof. having 
branches in pairs running out nearly at right angles 
with the stem and crossing cach other alternately. 

1835 Linpey /utrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 169 When the branches 
diverge nearly at right angles from the stem, they are said 
to be brachiate. 1880 Gray Bot. Te.xt-bk 399. 

Brachie, var. of Bracky a. Ods. saltish. 

Brachiferous (breki-f€ras), z. Zool. [mod., 
f. L. érdcht-m arm +-FEROUS.) Arm-bearing. 

1877 Huxrey Anat. /uv, Au. iii. 138 The brachiferous 
disk suspended by four pillars. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Bra- 
chiferous disc, the floor of the subumbrellar cavity in the 
Rhizostomidx. 

Brachigerous (briki'dzéras), a. Zool. [f as 
prec. + -GEROUs.] = prec. 

1836 Topp Cyct. Auat. & Phys.\. 36/2 Groups into which 
the acalepha: have been divided .. 5. Brachigerous. 

Brachio-cephalic (brx:ki,o,s¢fe'lik), a. Anal 
[ad. mod.L. érachiocephalicus, f. Gr. Bpaxtav 
arm +Kepadn head; cf. cepadixds of or pertain- 
ing tothe head,] Pertaining to both arm and head : 
applied chiefly to the blood-vesscls common to the 
arms and head. 

1836-39 Topv Cycl. Anat. § Phys. 11. 850/1 The. .brachio- 
cephalic artery. 1849-52 /did. IV. 1408/2 This great vein 
.. 1s formed by the union of the two brachio-cephalic veins. 

Brachiopod (brekijoped). Zoo/. 11. bra:chio- 
pods, also in mod.L. form brachiopoda (breki,g’- 
poda). [ad. mod.L. brachiopoda, sb. pl. f. Gr. Bpa- 
xiw-v arm + nous, 705- foot. ] 

A bivalve mollusc distinguished by having, on 


- each side of the mouth, a long spiral arm, used in 


procuring food. Also aéirié. 

1836 Peuny Cyct. V. 310/2 The generative system of the 
Brachiopoda. /éé¢. 311/1 The Brachiopods. .are stationary. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Sfce, xi, (1878) 307 Certain Brachiopods 
have been but slightly modified from an extremely remote 
geological epoch. /6zd. ii. (1872) 35 Brachiopod shells. 

Hence Brachio‘podist, one versed in the study 
of brachiopods ; Brachio*podous a., of or resem- 
bling the brachiopoda. 

1836 /’euny Cycl. V. 310/2 The spiral disposition of the 
arms is common to the whole of the brachiopodous genera 
. hitherto..examined. 1881 0. Frad. Geol. Soc.215 Nothing 
is left undone by that distinguished brachiopodist. 

Brachish, obs. form of BrackIsH. 

Brachisto-, comb. form of Gr. Bpayx:oros, 
superl. of Bpaxus short, as in || Brachistocephali 
(bra&ki:sto;sefalai\, mcn or races with the shortest 
skull ; Brachistocephaly (-sefali), the quality of 
having the shortest type of skull. Cf. Bracnycr- 
puaLtic. Also Brachistochrone (bréki'stdkrdun) 
[Gr. xpdv-os time], the curve in which a body 
descending to a given point under the action of 
gravity will perform its journey in the shortest 
possible timc ; the enrve of quickest descent. 

1866 Hoxtey f’reh. Rene. Catthn. 85 Sub-divide the Bra- 
chycephali into Eurycephali..and Brachistocephali. 74211, 
111 Of these, but one reaches the limits of brachistocephaly. 
@ 1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) %. 153 The curve 
of a cycloid, which was afterwards called by the hard name 
of a Brachystochrone, or the line of quickest descent. 1877 
E. Tnomas tr. Lange's Materialism 1. 122 The falling body 


reaches the goal more quickly upon the brachystochrone 
than upon an inclined plane. 


‘lateral axis. othe 


BRACHYLOGY. 


|| Brachium (brétkitm, brarkidm), Biol. [L. 
brale\chium, the arm, spee. the fore-arm.) ln 
Mammalia, the upper arm from the shoulder to 
the elbow. 

1731 in Baitny Vol. II. 1847 Craic {in the modern use], 
1877 Wuxtey & Martin Preetival Biol, 160 Each fore limb 
is divided into brachinm, autebrachium, and manus, which 
correspond with the arm, fore-arm, and hand in man. 

Brachman, obs. form of braHsiy, 

Brachy-, comb. form of Gr. Bpayv-s short, as 
in Brachycatalectic (bra-kijkatalektik), @. £ro- 
sody. [cf. Catatectic, Gr. Bpaxvearadnktos)], 
wanting one foot or two syllables. Brachy- 
ceral braki'séril), Brachycerous (briki'seras , 
a. Lnt, [Gr, «épas horn], having short ‘horns’ or 
antenna. Brachydia*gonal a. Crys/., pertaining 
to the shorter lateral axis of a rectangular prism ; 
also as sé. Brachydome (-ddum), Cryst. [see 
Dome], a ‘dome’ or prism whose face is parallel 
to the brachydiagonal axis. Brachyelytrous: 
see BRACHELYTROUS. Brachymetropy (-metropi) 
[Gr. pérp-ov measure + ay, wa-ds cye), near- or 
short-sightedness. Brachypinacoid, -koid (-pina- 
koid), a. Cryst. [Gr. mivag, mivax-os board, tablet), 
pertaining to cither of the two planes which in 
the Orthorhombic system arc parallel to the vertical 
and brachydiagonal axcs respectively. Brachy- 
pleural (-plitiv'ral), a. [Gr. mAevp-a rib], having 
short ribs. Brachypterous (briki'ptéras), a. [Gr. 
mrep-dv wing], short-winged ; applied to certain spe- 
cies of diving-birds. Brachytypous (brikitipas , 
a. Min. (Gr. 7U1-os form, type], of a short form, 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 386 The ancients had no such 
verse as the Iambic trimeter brachycatalectic. 1875 W. 
Hovucuton S&. Srit. Jus. 107 Another brachyceral fly. 1875 
Brake Zool, 283 The brachycerous Dipterans comprise .. 
the Gad-flies. 1868 Dana Aru. Introd. 25 The short lateral 
or brachydiagonal [axis}. /é/d. 26 The planes form what 
is called a drachydome, they being parallel to the shorter 
Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 119 In the di- 
rection of the... brachydiagonal it is hyacinth-red. Ji. 
7 The cleavages, which are parallel to the base and bra- 
chypinakoid. 1881 Acadewny 22 Oct. 315 Muacropleural and 
brachypleural types. | y , 

Brachycephalic (bre:kijs?fe'lik), a. Also 
-kephalic. [f. Braciy-+Gr. «xepady head: cf. 
Keparicds of or pertaining to the head.) “7. 
Short-headed ; used in £¢/nology to denotc skulls 
of which the breadth is at least four-fifths of the 
length: opposed to DoLictiOckPHALIc. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1355/2 The Cra- 
nium is Mongoliform and brachycephalic. 185: D, Witson 
Preh, Anu. (1863) 1. ix. 281, | have met with Brachycephalic 
Scots. 1866 Huxtey /’reh. Rem. Caithn, 83 Skulls with a 
cephalic index of 0°8, or more, are Brehyeeph aie 1877 
Dawson Orig. World 427 The brachy-kephahic head. 

So Brachycephales, morc freq. -cephali [mod. 
Latin], men with brachycephalic skulls. Brachy- 
ce‘phalism, the condition of being brachycephalic. 
Brachyce‘phalous, a. = brachycephalic. Bra- 
chyce'phaly =brachycephalisin. 

1865 Reader No. 113. 227/1 A race of brachycephales. 
1863 A. Ramsay PAys. Geog. 11878) 581 They belong mainly 
to the Brachycephali or broad-skulls. 1880 .Vature 8 Jan. 
22g The skull ranges from brachycephalism in the Siberians 
and Peruvians to extreme dolichocephalisin in the Eskimo. 
1883 K. Butnp in Academy Mar. 17 190/1 Brachykephalism 
in Asia Minor. ae tr. Figuter’s Hui, Race \ntrod, 25 A 
short cranium isstyled ieachheephalowe 1871 Darwin Desc, 
Jax 1. 1. iv. 148 Short men incline more to brachycephaly, 

Brachygraphy (brvkigrafi). Also 7 -gra- 
phie, and erron.) 7 brachyoe, 7-8 brachi-. 
(a. F. brachygraphie, {. Gr. Bpaxu-s short +-ypagia 
writing.] The art or practice of writing with 
abbreviations or with abbreviatcd characters; short- 
hand, stenography. Also adérid. Obs. except as 
a designation of certain old systems of shorthand, 
esp. that of Gurney (see quot. 1778). 

1sg0 P. Bave (title) The art of brachygraphie, that is, to 
wrile as fast as a man speaketh treatably. 1600 Nasne 
Sumuter's Last W. im Hazl. Dodsl. VIL. 41 If 1 wist there 
were any such knavery, or Peter Halis brachygraphy. 1667 
FE. Cnamberrayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. mt, x. (1743) 226 Therein 
are taught. .Calligraphy, Brachigraphy or preriad, etc. 
1778 J. Gurney Brachygr. Pref. 1 Brachygraphy . is ex- 
tremely antient, (for we read of its being practised in the 
Roman Senate). 1884 Leeds Merc. Why. Suppl. 15 Nov. 
8/3 The system of brachygraphy in which the contents of 
the volume were shrouded. 

b. fg. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Eleut. Philos. (1839'316 The brachygraphy 
of the analytics, and an art .. of registering with brevity .. 
the Inventions of geometricians, 1715 tr. Pancirollus’ 
Rerum Ment. \. x. 334 These Curiosities are the Brachi- 
graphy or Short-hand of Art. 

Brachy‘grapher, 2 shorthand-writer; Brachy- 
gra-phic, -al, of or pertaining to brachygraphy. 

1633 T. Avams Cowon. 2 /’'ct. i. 9 By brachygraphical 
characters they will take a sermon verbatim. 1654 Gaytos 
Fest. Notes 1.8 (R.) He asked the brachygrapher, whether 
he wrote the notes of that sermon. 1782 Geutd, Mag. LIL. 
219 Memoirs of the most eminent brachygraphers. 

Brachylogy (brvkil6dzi). Also 7 brachil-, 
$8 brachyology. [ad. Gr. Bpayvdcyia, in med.L.. 
brachiologia, £ Bpaxu-s short + -Aoyia speech : see 

tb-2 


BRACHYUROUS. 


-Louy. Cf F. brachylogie.] Conciseness of speech, 
laconism ; cowcr. a condensed expression. 

[1589 Putrennam Eng. /oeste (Arb.) 222 Brachiologa, or 
the Cutted comma.] 1623 Cockeram, Brachitogtes, short 
speeches. 1716 M. Daviesin A then, Britax. 11. To Reader 
aly, Inthe Poet’s Brachyology, Aliquisque malo fuit usus 
in illo, 1866 Exrricott Ox 2 Thess. iii. 7 A simple and 
intelligible brachylogy, 1882-3 ScnarF in Hersog’s Encyct. 
Ret. Kuowl, 111, 2293 Delitzsch specifies brachylogy as 
characteristic of its {the Talmud’s] style. ee ; 

Brachyurous, -ourous (brkijivras’, a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. drachyura, f. Gr. Bpaxv-s short 
+ odpa tail +-ovs.] Pertaining to the Brachyura, 
one of the three tribes of Decapod Crustacea, dis- 
tinguished by the non-development of the abdo- 
men or ‘tail’, including the crab and its congeners. 

1828 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, x\viii. IV. 462 Brachyurous 
Decapod Cmistacea. 1849 52 Topp Cyct. Anat. § Phys. 
IV. 1302/2 In all other .. Brachyourous Decapods yet ob- 
served, a real metamorphosis takes place. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv, An. vii. 379 The Spiders stand in somewhat the 
same relation to the Scorpions, as the brachyurous to the 
macrurous Crustacea. 

So Brachyn‘ral, -ou‘'ral a., Brachyn‘ran, 
-ow'ran adj. and sé, [cf. -avl, -an_] 

1852 Dana Crust.1, 33 Not consistent with the Brachyural 
type. 1877 Huxvey Anat. Juv. Ax.vi. 350 The Anomuran 
condition passes into that of the young Brachyuran. 

Bracing (brétsin), v0/. 56.1 [f. BRacr v.1] 

L. The action of embracing (0ds.\, girding, bind- 
ing tightly, lacing up, strengthening: see the verb. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cro, Scot. (1821) II. 53 Ane devill in 
forme of woman..quhilk. .tistit him, be voluptuous brasing, 
to hir plesoure. @1631 Donne Serum. Ixxvii. 779 a, The 
Brasing & beating of our Drums in the Pulpit. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 277 Oh the lacing, the brac- 
ing, the bonneting, the veiling. 1856 Frovpe //zst. Exg. I. 

8 The moral sinew of the English must have been strong 
indeed when it admitted of such stringent bracing. 

2. An appliance or arrangement for tying, fas- 
tening, supporting, or strengthening. //¢, and fig. 

1849W. Fitzceratp Whitaker's Disput.5 The Romansyna- 
gogue..hath need continually of new supports and bracings. 
386: Tizues 7 Oct., There were bracings on the top of the 
girders, which would have the effect of steadying them. 
1883 Law Vtimes Rep. XLIX.139/1 The standards were not 
secured by any ties or bracings of anykind. 

3. attrib. (or ?the pAf/. a.), as in bracing-girdle, 
-rope; bracing-chain, a chainused to bind together 
the sides of a wagon bearing a heavy load. 

1552 Huvoet, Bracyngegyrdle,subcingutwm. 1829 STEVART 
Planter’s G.(1828) 295 Fixing or loosening the bracing-ropes. 

+ Bracing, 24/. sb.4 Obs. Also 6 brasing. [f. 
BRACE v.2 +-ING1.] The action of assuming a bold 
or defiant attitude. In phrase facing and bracing. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 115 Whiche wyth grete facing and 
bracyng oppresse the poure peple. 1541 R. Barxes Wks. 
(1573)290/t My Lordes, leue of your fasing and your brasing : 
for our Lord. .will at length not bee out faced. 1§71 Gotp- 
InG Calvin on 1s, xii. 5. 39 Their importunate facing and 
bracing in woordes [orig. zweproba verborum jactantia). 

Bra‘cing, /7/. a. [f.as prec.+-1NG?.] That 
braces, girds, etc. Now used chiefly of the air or 
climate ; formerly of tonic medicines. 

1750 Rutty in Pet. Trans. LI. 476 A powerful. . bracing 
..-medicine. 1821 Keats /sabe?/ xxiv, With belt and spur and 
bracing huntsman’s dress. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
x¥. 129 The cold of a more bracing climate. 1871 NaPHeys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. 1. v. 154 Dry heat is bracing. 

lience Bra‘cingly adzv., in a bracing manner, so 
as to brace. Bra‘cingness, bracing quality. 

1874 Evracomse in Church Betls 15 Sept. (1883) 808/1 The 
bolts had better be put in bracingly, that is, not perpen- 
dicularly. 1876 Fortx. Rew, Mar. 341 (The Engadine] has 
what may be termed a graduated scale of bracingness. 

Brack (brak), sé.1 Also 2-3 brace (Orm.), 
6 Sc. brek, 6-7 bracke, 6-8 brak. See BRECK. 
[Two formations: (1) in Ormin a. ON. brak (= 
OE. gebrac, OS. gibrak creaking noise, f. OTeut. 
brchkan to break: cf. L. fragor, f. stem of frangere. 
(2) In later use, a parallel form to BREAK sé., f. 
Break vd.] 

I. ME., from ON. brak. 

+1. Noise, outcry. Ods. 

¢ 1z00 ORMIN 1178 Shep iss all unnskabefull. .& makepb itt 
nan mikell brace. /éd. 1186 Jesu Crist..toc pildiliz wip- 
putenn brace, Patt mann himm band, 1§13 DouGtas “Euets 
xim_ vi. 85 For all the brek and sterage that hes bene. 

II. mod., f. Break v. Cf. Break sé., BRECK. 

+ 2. A breaking, breach, rupture. Still Sv. 

1540 Rayxarp Syrth Man. u.vi.'1634) 130 Heale this brack 
and wound by sowing both sides of it together again. @ 1599 
in Hakluyt Voy, ILI. 1. 81 They beat the sayd bulwarke and 
wall in such wise, that they made great bracks. a 1619 
Fornexpy A theo, Pref. 6 To repaire all the ruines and 
seuerall bracks of it. 1669 Wor.ipcr Syst, Agric, (1681 1322 
A Ureck, or Drack, a gap in a Hedge. 

tb. fg. A rupture, quarrel. Ods. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xxv. xxix. 570 Hippocrates and Epi- 
‘ides..made the brack, & were the troublers and disturbers 
ofthis peace. 1608 Cuarman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 
VT. 236 That can mend The brack betwixt us. - 

3. A flaw in cloth. Also fig. (Now chiefly dial. 

I1530 Patscr. 200/2 Brake in clothe, sextreture.) 1552 Act 
6 Adw. WY, vi. § 1 Over-stretching them upon the Venter, 
and then stopping with Flocks such Bracks as shall be made. 
1597 l.yiv Euphues (Arb.) 33 Vhe finest veluet (hath) his 
bracke. 1636 Fratiy Claris Alyst. Ixix, 888 Yhe needle fils 
not up the bracke or rent. 1840 Browsinc Sordetto v. 400 
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The knack Of keeping fresh-chalked gowns from speck and 

brack. 1873 Miss Brappon S¢r. & Pilgr. 1. vi. 62 ‘She sent 

inea gownd last week. .a regular good one, not a brackin it’. 
+4. A broken piece, fragment, atom. Oés. 

1615 Cuapman Odyss. xvit. 249 A cord, that would not slip 
For knots and bracks about the mouth of it. 1644 Dresy 
Nat. Bodies Ded. (1658) 14 Many bracks and short ends 
which cannot be spun into an even piece. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Buth § Selv. 79 Vhe least brack of body cannot be broken 
a pieces, because 'tis already the least. 

+ 5. Breach, breaking, violation. Sc. 

1658 Presbyt. Strathbogie Rec. in Hessey Suuday (1880) 
217 The said day A. C. .. was delaitit for brak of Sabbath, 

+6. Break of continuity, ‘fanlt’ in mining. dal. 

1747 Hooson ALiner's Dict. Sii, After crossing of Pees, 
Tees, Braks, Jumbles, or what other disorder may happen 
that the vein cannot be easily made out. 

+7. ‘A stripe of uncultivated ground, between 
two shofs or plots of land. (Jamieson.) Cf. 
BREAK sé. 12, Sv. 

+8. A sudden breaking out of water; a sudden 
heavy fall of rain; a flood when the ice breaks; 
a quantity of snow, earth, or debris shooting from 
a hill. Se. 

+ Brack, 50.2 Obs. rare. [prob. identical with 
prec.: cf. connexion of L. rifes with rumpére to 
break, and BREAK sé.]_ A cliff, crag, or rock. 

c1§30 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dods¢. 1. 185 Thrown in a 
raft, and so about borne On rocks or bracks for to run, 
1598 Fiorio, Bricche, crags, cliffs, or brackes in hills. 

Brack, sd.° [f. Ger. dracken to examine or sort 
goods. Cf. BRACK v., BRACKER.] ‘The system of 
official sorting of goods or produce in vogue at 
the principal Baltic ports. 


1734 Treaty Eug. & Russ. in Magens /usurances 11. 592 
The Brack shall be equitably established. 

+ Brack, 54.4 Oés. [App. a shortened form of 
BRACKEN.] = BRACKEN}!, 

1482 Alonk of Evesham (Arb.) 40 A full depe valeye .. set 
with bocis and brackys on euery syde hangyng owte. 1627 
Drayton A giucourt 182 They fed on Fearne & brack. 3675 
Evetyn Yerra (1776) 36 Vegetables abounding in fixed Salts 
ens Pease-haulm, Bracks. 

+ Brack, 5.5 Obs. rare. [Pad. F. brague, 
brague, breeching for cannon.] ?Breeching for 
cannon ; or perh. = BRACKET sé. 3. 

3622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 213 Our hatches upon our 
bolts, our brackes in our deckes and gunner roome. 

Brack, gz. and s4.6 Also 6 brak, bracke. 
[prob. (as a nautical word) a. Du. draé brackish 
(whence Ger. drackivasser brackish water) ; identi- 
fied by Franck with MDu. érak worthless.] 

A. adj. Salt, briny, brackish. ? Ods. 

1513 Doucias cZnets v. xiii. 28 Jet [= pour] the cleir wyne 
furth in fludis brak [L. sadsos fiuctus). 1786 tr. Sparrman's 
Voy. 1. 255 The Brak rivers have got this appellation from 
the quality of their waters, which are brackish or saltish. 
1827 SoutHey in Q. Kev. XXXV. 117 Living upon beef and 
brack water. i 

+ B. sd. Salt water, brine; the sea. Obs. (Only in 
Drayton, and apparently not in general use then, 
as the gloss ‘ salt water’ is given in the margin.) 

159: Drayton in Farr’s S. 2. (1845) 1. 133 Drags their fat 
carkasse through the foamie bracke. 1627 — Agincourt 185 
The Sunne .. Shall with the Fishes shortly diue the Brack. 


Brack (brek), v. fad. Ger. bracken to sort 
or inspect goods, f. drack ‘inferior goods, refuse ’.] 
trans. To sort or select (goods, produce, etc.) (at 
the Baltic ports) Cf. Brack 54.3, BRACKER. 
Hence Bracked ///. a. 

1858 Homans Cyct. Com. 1343 All flax and hemp shipped 


from Memel must be bracked or assorted by sworn selectors. * 


1883 Scots:at 30 July 7/6 Tallow, bracked, about 51s. 

Bracke, obs. form of BRAKE, BRacH; and Sc. 
pa. t. of Break v. 

+ Bracked, #//. a. Obs. In 7 brackt. [f Brack 
sb.1] Having a brack or flaw (in texture). 

1612 J. Davies Afuses Sacr. (1877) 77 A feate Embroderer 
that hath a piece of Velvet brackt t’embroder on. 

Bracken! (brek’n). Also 4-9 braken, 5 
brakan, bracon, (7 braking), 8 brachen (.5Sc.), 
8-9 breckan (.S¢.), breckon (zorth. dial.). [ME. 
(northem) draken, app. representing an ON, 
*brakui, whence Sw. braken, Da. bregne ‘fern’ (? 
and, by corruption, Icel. 4274222 ‘common fern’.) 

The alleged OF. éracce wk. fem. is merely a guess of 
Cockayne's (Leechd. III. 315) from the place-name Braccan- 
heat Brackneli(which may possibly be from a personal name 
Bracca). It could not, in any case, be the predecessor of 
ME, éraken. Cf. Braxe sé.', Brack sé.'.] 

1. A fern ; sfec. (in modern writers) Preris agui- 
Jina, the ‘Brake’. (In the north all large ferns are 
brackens, Pteris aquilina is merely the most con- 
spicuous and best known, from the masses in which 
it grows.) Southern writers often make bracken 
collective. Also a¢fr7b. 

c13z2g LE. FE. Adtit. J.B. 1675 Ppou.. most... byte on pe 
bent of braken & erbes. 1483 Cath. Angel. 40 A Brakan, 
Jilix, 1523 Fitzuers. Surv. 6b, Yet may he lawfully .. 
sclle all the wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken, ferne, busshes. 
1548 TurNer .Vames of Ifcrbes (1881) 38 The commune Ferne 
or brake, which the northerne men cal a bracon. 1563 
Richmond, Wills & Inv, (1853! 169 Burning bbrakens. 1649 
Butur Lng. Improv, Linpr. 11653! 124 Goss, Broom, Brak- 


ing, &c. 1975 Licutroot Ftora Scot. (1789)653 Flowering 


BRACKET. 


Fern or Osmund Royal: Royal Brachens Scotfs. 1787 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Amang the brachens, on the brae. 1810 
Tannaditl Gloomy Winter's now awa’, Feathery breckans 
fringe the rocks. 1813 Hocc Queen's Hake 2 1 found thee 
in tbe braken glen, 1878 Brack Green Past. ii. 13 Withered 
brackens coming up in solitary stalks of green. 

2. Comb. as tbracken-bush, a large plant or 
clump of fern or bracken; bracken-clock, the 
Rose-beetle (Phyllopertha horticola). 

1483 Cath. Augl. 40 Brakanbuske, filicarisan, felicetum. 
1884 G. Braituwaite Salmon, Westinrtd.vi.27 Vhe bracken- 
clock, or rose-beetle. 

Hence Brackened (brak'nd), a., overgrown 
with bracken. 

1884 W.C. Smitn Avédros/an.i. 32 Brackened braes and 
craggy hills. 

+ Bra‘cken?. Os. [ad. Gael. and Ir. dreacan, 
f. breac spotted or chequered.] A tartan plaid worn 
by Highlanders and northern Irishmen. (See 
M. Hickson /red. 17¢h C. 1. 257.) 

1652 News fr. Low Countr.2 The Scottish Brackin. 1653 
Exam, D. Mac Gtthuartin in M. Hickson /ret, 17th C. 
(1884) I. 277 Had seen his mother's bracken in the hands of 
the soldiers. 1828 Scott /. AZ. Perth 111.57 1 am as familiar 
with brogues and bracken as if I had worn them myself. 

+ Bra ckener. Ods.vare. Alsobrakk- [a.OF. 
braconter (=mod.F¥. braconnicr, now used in sense 
of poacher) a keeper of hounds, f. d7acon hound: see 
Bracu.] A servant who attended to the hounds. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xv. 54 Rennynge houndes went wyth 
the brakkenere for to be atte the reysynge of the beest. /éid. 
The brackener hadde dystourned the herte in to his busshe. 

Brackeny (brek’ni), a. [f. Bracken! +-y1] 
Abounding in bracken. 

1834 A. CunninGHAM Sxvis 136/2 The brackeny glens. .of 
the North are more welcome. .than the sunny vales of Italy. 

Bracker (brekas). [a. Ger. bracker, f. bracken 
to sort goods.] A government inspector or sorter of 
goods at the Baltic ports. See Brack sd.3 and z. 

1734 Treaty Eng. & Russ. in Magens /usurauces II. 592 
The Brackers shall be answerable for the Quality of the 
Goods. 1858 Homans Cyct. Corum. 1635 Linseed... The year 
of its growth is stamped on the barrel by sworn inspectors 
(brackers). Ibid. 1792 When a shipment of tallow is made, 
the agent is furnished by the selector (6xacker) with a sample 
from each cask. 

Bracket (brekét). Also 6-7 bragget, 7 
braget(t, 8 brecate, brockett. [The earliest form 
bragget appears to be (either directly or through 
F. braguette) ad. Sp. bragueta, dim. of braga :— 
L. braca, sing. of brace breeches ; the form bracket 
is a corruption, perh. influenced by It. dracheta, 
dim. of braca:—L. braca. 

The Eng. senses are difficult to account for, but may in 
part be based on unrecorded senses of the Sp., It., or Fr. 
words. Prof. Skeat suggests that the ‘bracket’ of archi- 
tecture may have been so called from its resemblance to the 
‘ codpiece’ of a pair of breeches (Sp. draguefa meant both 
‘codpiece’ and ‘ bracket’), Further, a name suggested by 
“breeches’ may naturally have been applied to an apparatus 
consisting of two limbs set at an angle, like the ‘ bracket’ 
of shipbuilding, or to appliances used in pairs, like the 
‘brackets’ of a gun-carriage. Then, as a bracket of any 
kind was generally used for support, the erroneous etym- 
ology from L. é6rachiuw: ‘arm’ or its Romance derivatives 
presented itself, and seems to have affected the development 
Be senses. Cf. also OF. dracon and éraguant ‘ supporting 

eam ",] 

1. In Building, a piece of stone, wood, or metal 
projecting from a wall, and having a flat upper 
surface which serves as a ledge to support a statue, 
the spring of an arch, a beam, shelf, etc.; usually 
carved or sculptured, and sometimes employed 
merely as a decoration ; under the name of bracket 
are included the Corset and the ConsoLe. 

1580 Baret Aéz. B 1099 A Bragget or staie .. in building 
to beare vp the sommer or other part. 1664 Evetyn tr. 
Freart'’s Archit. 136 Modilions .. are a kind of Bragets to 
the Corona. 1707 J. Mortimer Art. Husé, 564 Let your 
Shelves be laid upon Brackets. 1845 ParKEeR Goss. Archit. 
1.60, 1859 Turner Dow. Archit, U1. 213 The angel bracket 
of an oriel window. 

b. A small (usually ornamental) shelf, or set of 
two or three shelves, for the wall of a room. 

1635 <l/thorp AS. in Simpkinson IH “ashingtous Introd. 70 
Bragetts for the drawinge room. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5214/3 
Gilt Brocketts, Desks, and Book Cases. 1756 Mrs. CaLpEr- 
woop Frvt. (1884) 75 Above the lintel .. [are] brecates set 
out for china. 1:8z0 Jess Corr. II.5 You shall have..a 
bracket for your books. 1881 Mechanic § 735 Brackets 
which are short small shelves may also be fixed to the wall. 

¢e. fransf. (2 with allusion to BRact.) 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vi. iii. 14 The little brackets, 
which project beneath each bud and sustain it. 

2. In Carpentry, Shipbuilding, etc.: A support 
consisting of two pieces of wood or metal joined 
at an angle, or of a single piece bent at an angle. 
Also attrtb., as bracket plate. 

1627 Cart. Ssutu Seasnean's Grau, ii, 11 The brackets are 
little carued knees to support the Galleries. c 1850 A zdiz2. 
Navig. (Weale) 100, Brackets, short crooked timbers, re- 
sembling knees, for support or ornament. ‘he Hair Bracket 
is the boundary of the aft-part of the figure head. 1879 
Cassetls Techn. Educ. WV. 363/2 The principal transverse 
frames are made up of.. bracket plates. — : 

3. One of the two ‘cheeks’ or side-pieces of a 
gun-carriage, which support the trunnions of a 
piece of ordnance ; also uscd of the entire carriage 


BRACKET. 


of a gun mounted on board ship or in a case- 
ment. 

1753 Cuambers Cyed. Supp., Cheeks of amortar, or Brackets 
..are made of strong planks of wood .. they rise on each 
side of the mortar, and serve to keep her at what elevation 
is given her. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 5 Brackets 
—transom—fore axletree. 1880 Lucyc/. Brit.(ed.9)X1.311 
The trail fof gun-carriage] consists of two side brackets. 

4, A metal pipe, usually of ornamental shape, 
projecting from the wall of an apartment, at once 
to support and supply the gas lamps or bumers. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. § 2264 e, The outer arm of the bracket 
..should be protected on the top by a hanging shade. 

5. One of two marks of the form [ | or ( ), and 
in mathematical use also { }, used for enclosing 
a word or number of words, a portion of a mathc- 
matical formula, or the like, so as to separate it 
from the context ; in typography, esp. applied to 
‘square brackets’ (formerly called crotchets), the 
‘round brackets’ being designated ‘ parenthcscs’. 
Sometimes improperly applied to the ‘ vinculum’ 
or horizontal line over the writing, serving in al- 
gebra the same purpose as brackets; also to the 
‘brace’ { used for coupling together two lines of 
writing or printing (cf. BracKET v.); hence drackets 
is used fig. for ‘the position of being bracketed 
equal, equality ’. 

1750G, Fisner /ustructor (ed. 10) 23 [ ] Brackets or Croch- 
ets, generally ouele a Word or Sentence, explanatory of 
what went before. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram, 1. 413 
Crotchets or Brackets[] serve to enclose a word or sentence, 
which is to be explained in a note, or the explanation itself, 


or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some de- 
ficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 1859 Barn. SmitTH 
Arith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 194 A Bracket () or { }, or[]. 1880 
Br. Goopwin in Wacm Mag. No, 246. 477 Sedgwick was in 
the first bracket. 1883 Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 On a shorter 
course Regnard is not unlikely to earn brackets. f 

6. Comb. and Atirib., as braeket-bolt, an iron 
bolt securing a mortar to its brackets; bracket- 
burner, -light, a gas-bracket;=sense 4; bracket- 
erab, a crab or windlass designed for attachment 
to a wall or post ; braeket-shelf, a form of bracket 
used as a shelf; bracket-stair, -staircase (see 
quot.); bracket-trail, in Gusnery, a trail com- 
posed of two or more timbers or irons, opposed to 
block trail; braeket-wise adv., after the manner 
of, or so as to resemble, a bracket. 

1753 Cuampers Cycé. Supp. s.v. Cheeks, Bolts of iron which 
gothrough both cheeks, both under and behind the mortar. . 
are called the bracket-bolts, 1865 C. H. Owen Elem. Lect. 
Artillery (ed. 4) 62 The travelling carriages for siege guns 
had bracket trails, but those now made. .are similar in con- 
struction to the 4o-pr. block trail carriage. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. § 2293}, Fix .. bracket burners in passages. /did. 
§ 2183 A Bracket Staircase is one which has an opening or 
well. .and is supported by landings and carriages. /déd. 
In bracket stairs the internal angle of the steps is open to 
theend. 1884 /%d/ J/ad/G. 5 Dec. 11/2 Ttmbers. .are pushed 
out bracketwise .. layer above layer. 

Bra‘cket, v. [f. prec.] 

lL. trans. To provide with brackets ; to enclose 
(words, expressions, formulz, etc.) within brackets. 

1870 Jess Sophoctes’ Elect. (ed. 2) 14/2 Dindorf. . brackets 
the line as spurious. ; 

To couple or connect (two or more lines of 
writing, etc.) by means of a brace; esp. so to 
connect two or more names of equal merit in a 
class-list ; hence jig. to mention two persons or 
things together so as to imply that they are equal 
or have something in common. 

1861 Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 557 We entirely approve of his.. 
reluctance to be bracketed with a person of this sort, 1868 
Freeman .Vorim, Cong. (1876) If. ix. 348 It is bracketted 
with the massacre of Saint Brice. 1869 Daily News 30 Jan. 
Only four times beaten for both prizes, as often bracketed. 

Bracket, variant of BRAGGET. 


Bra‘cketed, /f/.c. [f. Bracket v. + -ED.] 
Furnished with, or enclosed in, brackets; coupled 
by a bracket with another name. 

¢1865 Circ. Sc. 1. 455/2 A bracketed quantity. 1885 A ¢he- 
nzvunt 6 June 729/3 Bracketed sentences or paragraphs. 

Bracketing, v4/. 5d. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action of furnishing, coupling, uniting, 
with brackets. 

1869 Swinsurne Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 214 Byron and Shelley 
.+ I protest against the bracketing of the two names, 1876 
GLapstone in Contemp. Rev. June 20 The bracketing, in 
which no less than eight systems will. . be presented to view. 

2. Arch. A wooden framework or skeleton, con- 
sisting of wooden ribs nailed to the ceiling, joists, 
and battening, for the purpose of supporting a 
cornice, cove, or other moulding. 

1823 P. Nicuoison Pract, Buikd. 138 Cove-bracketing is 
the finish of the top of the faces of a room, adjacent to the 
cornice. 1876 GwiLt Archit. § 2088 Thus the general form 
of the bracketing will be obtained. 

Brackish (brekif), z. Also 6 brakkische, 
brachish, 7 brakish. [f. Brack @.+-IsH1!.] 

1. Of a somewhat salt or saline taste; partly 
fresh, partly salt. 

1538 Letanp /tin. VII. 139 The Water is a litle brakkische, 
1594 Martows Dido 1. ii, The southern wind with brackish 
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breath, 1703 Maunprevt Yourn, Jerus, (1721) 83 Fresh 
Water he call’d it, hut we found it brackish. 1878 Huxiry 


nae 128 This saltness increases until the water becomes 
decidedly brackish. 

2. fig. and dransf. a. Spoilt by mixture, as of 
sea-water with fresh. b. Nauseous, distastcful. 
ec, Nautical (quots. 1867 and 1881). 

16xx Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. (1632) 514 Retaining at 
this day the [English] language. .though Brsckish with the 
mixture of vulgar Irish. 1867 Smvti Saslor’s Word-bh. 
Introd. 7 The pithy conciseness of the hrackishtongue renders 
it eminently useful on duty, 1871 Rosset Daxte at Ver. 
Iv, The bread .. Seemed brackish, less like corn than tares. 
1881 Suytn Cycle Cedest. Oby. (ed.2) 2 Certain brackish rhymes. 

+ Bra‘ckish, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Brackish a.] 
trans. To render brackish. 

1637 Hevwoop Dial. Fup. & lo Wks, 1874 VI. 267 O, 
brackish not your waters with your teares, 

Bra‘ckishness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] The 
quality of being salty or brackish ; also fg. 

1571 Gotpine Cadzin on Ps, Ep. Ded. 5 The hitter foun- 
taine Exampeus .. with its brackishnes marreth the sweete 
river Hipanis. @ 1631 Donse Biathan. 175 Some of those 
acts of ours. .may at the first Tast have some of the Brack- 
ishnes of Sin. 1682 WneLer Journ. Greece 1. 13 Their Cis- 
terns preserve water (without the least brackishness) always 
sweet. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. Sle Spirituous liquors 
.-used to correct the brackishness of the water. 

+ Bra‘ckle. Ods.-° [var. of Brock es, f. stem of 
OE. brecax to BREAK.] (See quot.) 

1710 A. J. Eng, Portug. Dict., To carry away rubble or 
brackle of an old decayed house. 

Brackman, obs. forin of BRAHMIN. 

+ Bra‘ckmard. Ods. exc. //ist. Also 9 braque- 
mard. fa. F. éraguemart a short broad sword: 
see Littre.] See quots.; also aterid, 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xliv, He drew his brackmard 
or horseman’s sword. /éfd. With his great brackmard 
sword, laid such load upon those runaways, that, etc. 1874 
Boutett Arms & Arm. ix. 177 The braguemard, or cutlass 
.. has a straight flat wide blade, that is pointed and very 
sharp at either edge. 

Bracks: see Braxy, Sc., disease of sheep. 
t+ Bra:ekwoort. Obs. rare. [prob. corruption 
of bracket BRAGGET, with assimilation of the last 
syllable to Wort?.] Used by Harrison to denote 
a portion of wort reserved from a former brewing, 
which, spiced and sweetened, was added to beer to 
promote fermentation and improve the flavour. 

1577 Harrison England 169 This she reserveth by itself 


unto further use. .calling it Brackwoort or Charwoort..She 
addeth to hir brackwoort or charwoort half an ounce of 


arras. 

t+ Bra‘cky, «.! Ods. Also 7 brachie. [f. 
Brack 56.6 + -¥1.] = Brackish. 

1§93 Drayton Ecéog. iv. 90 Men, Sea- Monsters, swam the 
bracky Flood. 1603 Knottes //ést. Turks (1621) 795 The 
water becometh brachie. 

Jig. 1§83 Stanynurst Zue/s wv. (Arb.) 101 Netled with 
theese brackye nouels [L. rinore amaro). 

Bracky, 2.2 [f. drack, var. of Brake sb.1 and 
BRAKE s.+; the two being confused.] a. = Brack- 
ENy. b. Of the nature of a brake or thicket. 

@ 1618 SvLVESTER Fob Triumph. (1620)945 The brackie bar- 
ren wildernesse. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 4b, A brackie ground 
is called fidicutnmn, ubt filices crescunt, 

Bract (brekt). Also bracte; and in L. form 
bractea, //. bractese, also occas. bracteas. 
[ad. L. dractea (formerly used unchanged) a thin 
plate or leaf of metal, gold-leaf; cf. Fr. dract‘e.] 

1. Bot. A small modified leaf, or scale, growing 
immediately below the calyx of a plant, or upon 
the peduncle of a flower. 

1779 Exuis in Parl. Trans, LX. 520 Under this flower-cup 
are four floral leaves, or bractez. 1794 Martyn Kons: 
sean's Bot, xiii. 149 A lateral leaf to each calyx, which Lin- 
nzus Calls the.. bracte. 1807 J. E. Smitn Phys. Bot. 22 
The Lavenders .. have coloured bracteas, 1835 I.axvbtry 
introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 309 There are .. no exact limits be- 
tween bracts and common leaves. 1884 J. E. Taytor Sagac. 
§ Mor, Plauts 103 In the Yew. .some bracts become aborted. 

b. attrib., as in bract-sheath , also deriv. Bra‘ct- 
less a. 

I 7 Craic, Bractécss, without bracts. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 415 Carex precox..bract-sheaths short. 

2. Zool. A similar appendage found in some of 
the Hydrozoa. 

1878 Bett Gegendbancr’s Comp. Anat.97 Nutritive, gene- 
rative, and tentacular individuals are generally placed to- 
gether in groups, in such a way that there ts one bract to 
a group. 

Bracteal (brektal’, a. [f. L. dracte-a Bract 
+-ALL] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, bracts. 

1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 523 The flower of the Gordonia 
Lasianthus..with its at and bracteal leaves. 

Bracteate (braerkt/)t), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
bractedtus, f. bractea: see Bract.] A. ad. 

1. Aol. Having bracts, bearing bracts. 

1845 Lixptey Sch. Bot. (1858) v. 57 Flowers in heads or 
dense spikes, bracteate. 1870 HookrrR Stud, Flora 291 
Whorls many-flowered, axillary, or in leafy bracteate heads. 

2. Formed of metal beaten thin ; applied chiefly 
to coins, medals, or ornaments made of thin plates 
of gold or silver, the design being hollow on the 
under side and convex on the upper. Whence 


B. sé <A bracteate coin or inetal; also atérib. | bra 


BRADYPEPTIC. 


1845 Prtrin Eccl. Archit. [red 213 Bracteates .. coined 
by the first two propagators of Christianity in Denmark 
and Sweden. 1866 A thenieum No. 1996. 139/1 Two Danish 
bracteaie ornaments, 1868 G. Steruens Anntc Mon, I. 
sos Few of the earlier Bracteate-stamps can be directly 
connected with ‘classical’ prototypes. 

Bra‘cteated |-c'téd), @. = BRACTEATE 1. 

1852 E. Wasitton Flora dlomuop, 1L 24 Flowers .. in 
dense .. bracteated corymbs. 

Bracted (bravktd), pf/. a. [f. Bract + -ED?.] 
Furnished with bracts. 1854 in Ocitvir. 

Bracteiform (bravkt:\iffim,, @. [mod. f. L. 
bractea (sec above) + -FORM; cf. Fr. dractéiforme.] 
Bract-shaped, bract-like. : 

1870 Hooker Stud, dora 280 Mentha aguatica .. leaves 
ovate-oblong or cordate, upper bractciform. _ 

Bracteolate (brekt7olzit, brarktle't), a. [f. 
next. +-ATE2,] Furnished with bracteolcs. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 86 Calyx 5-lobed, sometimes 
hracteolate at the hase. 1872 Oriven Adem. Bot, 1. 142 
Sweet Violet. Bracteolate irregular flowers. 

Bracteole bra:kt/\dl). [ad. L. bracteola (also 
uscd unchanged) a thin leaf of gold, also inod.), 
a small bract.] A small bract, a bractlet. 

1830 Linptev at. Syst. Bot. 165 Calyx .. occasionally 
with 2 bracteolz at the base. 1876 Hakiry Mat. Sed. 709 
Calyx usually surrounded by three narrow bracteoles. 

Bracteose (brktz,au's), a. [f. L.dracte-a Bract 
+-OSE.] (Sce quot.) 

1880 Gray Sot. Te.xt-bk. 400 Bracteose—Full of, or with 
conspicuous bracts. 

Bractlet (brektlét). 
minute or secondary bract. 

1835 Linpiey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 310 When the bracts 
are very small they are called bractlets, 1842 Grav Struct. 
Bot. v.(1880) 142 Bractlets are bracts of a secondary or ulti- 


mate order. 

Brad brad). Also 3-6 brod, 5 brode. [A 
variant of Brop, which in its more gencral sense 
has retained the older form; the change of vowel 
is perhaps due to dialect pronunciation.] 

1. A thin flattish nail of the same thickness 
throughout, but tapering in width, having a small 
‘lip’ on one edge, instead of a head. 

1295 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 490[Elham, 300 brods]. 
1440 Promp. l'arv. §3 Brode, hedlese nayle, céaznxs 
acephatus, ¢1450 Nominade in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 727 Hic 
acudius, a brad, 1526 J'lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 
With moost buystous broddes of yren nayled them fast 10 
y sayd tree. r582 IVidis & /uv, N. C. (1860) II. 67, xv 

ondert latt hrods 6/. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
158 Brad, is a Nail to Floor Rooms with. 1823 P. Nictot- 
son Pract, Built, 220 Brad, a small nail, having no head 
except on one edge. 1831 J. Hottanp A/aunf, Wetads I. 
194 Brads or spikes... sometimes made nearly a foot in 
length for the shipwright’s or builder’s use. 1881 J/echanic 
§ 218 A light hammer with a small face. .for driving brads. 

2. slang. (see quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Brads, halfpence; also 
money in general. 1841 Marrvat oacher vi, ‘Have you 
any brads?’..‘ What are those ?’..‘ Any money, to be sure.’ 

Brad, v. [f. prec.] ¢zans. To fasten with brads. 

1794 W. Fetton Carringes (1801) I. 5 The pannels are.. 
bradded on the surfaces of the framing. 188: A/echanic 
§ 626 Each flange can then be bradded in its place. 

+ Brad, ffi. a. Obs. [var. of BRED, pa. pple. of 
BREDE v.1] Roasted, broiled. 

€1340 Gav. § Gr. Ant. 891 Summe baken in bred, summe 
brad on pe gledez. 

Brad, obs. form of BREAD, BRoap. 

Bradawl (bred). [app. f. Bran sé. + Aw1, 
denoting an awl for making holes to insert brads ; 
though the ON. dragd-a/r lit. ‘twirling awl’, a fire- 
drill, suggests a different derivation.] 

A kind of small boring tool, a sprig-bit. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 238 Brad-awl..is the 
smallest tool used for boring. 1881 J/echanic § 262 The 
bradawl varies in .. diameter of the steel shaft from 57q in. 
to bin. or jy in. 

+ Bra‘dden, v. Obs. rare. 
v., or BRoon v., in same sense. 

(The Shropsh. Gloss. has ‘ drvadding, brooding, as a hen 
over her chickens’, ‘droodde, to breed’ (= Broop 7.2); 
Halliw. has ‘ éroodde, to cuddle, north.’ ; also ‘ bradow, to 
spread, to cover’. With the latter cf. Broan, Brepe v.? | 

trans. To brecd or * brood’, to hatch. 

1653 E. Crisexnace Cath, //ist, 12 An upstart youngling, 
that wind-egge of a tumult, which being braddened under 
a Toad of France, is become a staring Cockatrice. 

Braddishing, obs. form of Bratticine. 

Brade, obs. f. BRarp, BREAD, BREDE sé., BROAD. 

Bradoon, obs. form of Brrpooy, 

+ Bradypepsy (brxedipe:psi),-pe-psia. Os. 
Also 6-7 bradypepsie, 7 bradio-, bradupepsia, 
bradyspepsy. [ad. Gr. Spadumeyia, f. Bpady-s slow 
+ ép-s cooking, digestion: cf. Fr. dradyfepsie.] 
Slowness of digestion. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

1598 Svivester Du Sartas (1621) 210 The dog-hunger or 
the bradypepsie. 1688 R. Houme Al rotonry u. xvii. 429 Bradu- 
pepsia, is when meat is long in digesting. 1710 I. Futier 
Pharm, Extenip. 397 A bitter colluvies brings Queasiness.. 
Bradypepsy. 

Bradypeptic (-pe'ptik), a. (s¢.) (cf. Peptic.] 
Slow of digestion: also fy. 

1879 G. Merevitn “yorst II. xi. 240 For facts, we are 
SMpepiics toa man, sir. 


{f. Dract + -LeT.J] A 


[app. f. Breep 


BRADYPOD. 
Bradypod, -pus (bredippd, -pys). [ad. Gr. 


Boadvmous, -rod- slow-footed, f. Bpadv-s slow + mous 
foot.] A member of the family of edentate mam- 
mal quadrupeds represented by the Sloth. Hence 
Brady-podal a., pertaining to the bradypods. 

1833 Peuny Cycl. 1.230/2 Both these genera were formerly 
included .. under the common name of Bradypus or Sloth. 
1843 /bid. X XV. 502/1 The bradypodal modifications of the 
jaws. eo 

Brae (bréi, dai. bré, brie, br7,, Now only Se. 
and xorthern diat, Forms: 4 bro, 4-8 bra, 5-6 (Sc.) 
brai, 5-7 bray(e, (6 braue), 6-7 bray, braie, 
6- brae, 8-9 (d7ai.) brea, breea. [Evidently 
a. ON, bré = OE. briéw, bréaw eyelid, OS. brdzwa, 
bréha, OHG. bréwa (MHG. 6rd, Ger. drauc) eye- 
brow :—OTeut. *é7ézd-: cf. Brow and Bree. 

The phonetic history is clear: 470, dra, brae answer to 
ON. érié, as blo, bla, blae do to blé. The word must have 
passed through the sense of ‘eye-brow’ to ‘ brow ofa hill’, 
superctlium (cf, OE. éaghill ‘eye hill’=eyebrow); but no 
quotations illustrating the change appear. The Eng. form 
bro has long beenobs., and in spoken use érae is now exclu- 
sively northern and mainly Scotch, though occurring in 
recent literary English.] : . 

1. The steep bank bounding a river valley. Fre- 
quent in the collocation ‘banks and braes’. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 310 Per to pe rayne bigan, and 
flowand bank and bro. 1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 372 Vnder 
ane bra [thai] thair galay dreuch. 1483 Cath. Angd. 39 
Bra, rifa. 1536 Be.LenpeN Crom, Scot. (1821) I. 235 Gret 
slauchter was maid on the brayis of this rever. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 99 Slow Nile with low-sunke streames shall 
keepe his braies. 1791 Burns Bauks of Doon (vers. 3)i, Ye 
banks and braes 0’ bonie Doon. 1803 Worpsw. £llen [rwin, 
Upon the braes of Kirtle. 3855 IW/tthy Gloss., Breea, the 
brink or bank of a river. ; 

2. Asteep, a slope, a hill-side. (Called in south 
of England a /z/7/, as in Ludgate or Holborn Hill; 
in the north a ‘hill’ is always a mount or eminence 
with a summit, and with slopes or ‘ braes’ on all 
sides of it, as in ‘the Calton Hill’.) 

1425 Wyntoun Crom. vin. xxvi. 7. The Scottis men come 
tila bra. 1535 Srewart Chron. Scotl, 11. 524 Vnder ane 
bra quhair tha thocht it to hyde, 1548 Patten Sfed. Scotd, 
(Arber Garner III. 62) The hill (for so they call a Bray). 
1600 FairFax 7asso 1x, xcvi. 178 On that steepe bray Lord 
Guelpho would not than Hazard his folke. 1634 S. RuTHER- 
ForpD Leff, (1862) xli, At the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountain. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5415/2 The Braes of Mar. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 146 The farmers ..in the 
breas. 1820 Scott A/ouast. ii, The steep braes rose abruptly 
over the little glen. 1822 Bewicx A/cm. 10 A steep but low 
‘brae’. 1830 Praep Poewrs (1865) I. 179, I have seen thee 
gaze Upon these birks and braes. 

3. Comd., as brae-face, -head, -side; also, brae(s)- 
laird, ‘a proprietor of land on the southern de- 
clivity of the Grampians’ (Jamieson); brae-man, 
one who lives among the hills; spec. one who 
lives on the southern slopes of the Grampians. 

1799 J. Ronertson Agric. Perth 422 The brea-faces..are 
better fitted for sheep than cattle. 1818 Scort Hob Roy 
xxvi, He..took to the brae-side,and became a broken-man. 
1823 — Quentin D. ii, ‘1 am, master’ answered the young 
Scot, ‘a braeman’. 1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schui. (1858) 
535 A splendid bonfire blazing from the brae-head. 

Brag ‘breg), s.! Also 5-8 brage(e, 6 braggue. 
[The ctymology of Brac sé.1, vd., adj, and their 
mutual relations are uncertain. There are several 
related words in 16th c. French, dragzer ‘to 
flaunt, brave, brag’, bragucur, bragucrie; bragard 
‘gay, gallant, braggard, braggadochio-like’, 4,a- 
garder ‘to brave it, to brag, vaunt’, bragardise, 
etc. (all in Cotgr.); but as these appear so late, 
while some of the Eng. words go back to 1300, 
the latter cannot be refcrred to a French origin 

though the later braggart and braggery may). 

"he words are not in other Romanic langs., and 
their origin has been variously sought in Celtic 
and in Norse: sce Diez. It is doubtful whether the 
adj. or sh, is the carlier in Eng. ; both appear be- 
fore the vb. The order of senses is also uncertain, 

Diez conjectured that the Fr. might be from ON. drak 
“creaking noise’ (Sw, 6rak bounce, Da. drag), draka (Da. 
brage) ‘to creak, crack, zusolenter se gerere’ Haldorss. 3 
others have suggested ON. dragr ‘the best, the foremost, 
the boast or toast (of anything)’; also ‘ poetry’. See Diez, 
Wedgwood, Skeat.] 

+1. A loud noise, the bray of a trumpet. (Cf. 
Brae v. 1.) Ods. 

1513 DoucLas ucis 1x. viii. 105 Bot than the trumpettis 
vey blastis aboundis, Wyth terribill brag of brasin bludy 
soundls. 

2. Arrogant or boastful language (in earlier 
examples usually in phrase dray and boast) ; 
boasting, boastful assertion. (Phrase French brag, 
common in 16th c.; also used in sense 3.) 

1360 Auow Jhyselfin FE. FE. P. (1862) 132 Vr bost vr 
brag is sone ouerbide. ey Trevisa //igdeu Rolls Ser. 
IIf. 427 | Vhese words] haveb more of brag and of boost. 
¢ 1440 York Alyst. xlvi. 225 His bragge and his boste is he 
Lesie to bid vs. 1513 DorGras 4éueis xi. vii. 127 With 
brag and bost [v.7. braik and boist] or wapynnis, he Me 
¢ ith awayt. 1548 Unpat., etc. Erasm, Lar. Luke xxiv. 

Not makyng vauntes and braggues of their weorkes. 
1548 Haut Chron. (1809\ 192 Melune.. and diverse other 
tunes, yelded and turned at a proude crake, or a Frenche 
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bragge, without stroke striken. 1600 Saks. A, ]~ LZ. v. ii. 
34 Cesars Thrasonicall bragge of I came, saw, and ouer- 
come. 1753 Ricnarpson Grandison (1781) 1V. 242 My Uncle 
. sometimes reminds me of what he calls my former brags. 
1877 Mrs. OtirHant Makers Flor. xv. 354 Hehas thus held 
his place .. not without a certain brag of his strength. 

b. in proverb. 

1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. Eivb, Bragge is a good Dog 
still. 1752 Jounson Kazzbl. No. 197. ® 3 When I envied the 
finery of any of my neighbours, [my mother] told me that 
‘ Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better.’ 

+ 3. Show, pomp, display ; pompous demeanour 
or catriage. Obs, 

1494 Fasyan vi. ccxil. 227 The bragge or pompe of the 
worlde. a1§53 Upatt Royster D. (Arb.) 48 Ye must haue 
a portely bragge after your estate.. Vp man with your head 
and chin. 1577 Ho.insHep Chron, III. 850/1 They were 
all French in apparell, yea, and in French vices and brags. 
1632 G. Hersert 7esmple, Content, The brags of life are 
but a nine days wonder. 

4. concr. That which is boasted of; the ‘boast’. 

1538 Leranp /f71. 11. 52 This [the Fair is] one of the 
Bragges of the Toun. 1634 Mitton Comus 745 Beauty is 
nature’s brag. 

5. A person who brags, a braggart, a boaster. 

1671 J. Wesster Aletallogr. xv. 233 They [Chymists] are 
nothing but vain and ignorant brags. 1881 Evans Lescester. 
Gloss.(E.D.S.), Brag, a boaster. 

6. A game at cards, essentially identical with the 
modern game of ‘ poker’. The name is taken from 
the ‘brag’ or challenge given by one of the players 
to the rest to turn up cards equal in value to his. 
See also quotations. Also aéfr7é., as in brag-party. 

1734 Seymour Compl, Gamester 20 The main Thing by 
which the second Stake is to be won, is called the Brag, 
which. .gives the Game its Denomination. 1749 H. WAL- 
voce Lett. H. Manz (1834) 11.cxcix. 265 Methodism is more 
fashionable than anything but brag; the women play very 
deep at both. 1822 Excycl. Brit. s.v., A pair of aces is the 
best brag, a pair of kings the next, and so on. 1855 Gro. 
Euior in Cross £2fe (1885) I. 356 One night we attempted 
‘ Brag’ or ‘Pocher.’ 1859 J. Lancs Wand. India 16 Two 
young gentlemen were victimized last night at the brag party. 

b. fig. with a reference to sense 2. Zo play a 
game of brag: to try which can impose on or get 
the better of the other by boasting. 

1883 Forts. Rev. Dec. 895 The two countries may be still 
only engaged in a game of brag. 

+ Brag, 50.2 Obs. exc. dial. 
known.] A large nail. 

[1371 Rogers Agric. §& Prices (1866) 1. xx. 500 York gives 
two unique names ‘ brags’ and ‘scot-nails’ under the year 
1371.) ©1440 York Afyst. xxxiv. 95 Here are bragges pat 
will noght faile. 1702 THoressy in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1864 
Brags, or great Iron Nails. 

+ Brag, 56.3 Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

¢ 1682 J. Cotuns A/ak. Salt 25 In..Surrey, their Wheat- 
fields were formerly much annoyed with Smut or Brag. 

+ Brag (breg), a. and quasi-adv. Obs. Also 
bragge. [See Brac s.1] 

1. Spirited, brisk, lively, mettlesome, valiant. 

@ 1300 Wright's Lyric P. (1842) 24 That maketh us so 
brag and bolde, and biddeth us ben blythe. ¢ 1350 })/7//. 
Palerne 3048 Best of his bodi boldest & braggest in armes, 
1600 HoLtaAnp Livy xxv. xxxix. 579 e, The Romanes.. 
lustie and brag for their new victorie, began to make a fray. 
1610 G. FretcHer Christ's Vict. i, The bragge lambes 
ranne wantoning about. 

2. Boastful (of). 

€ 3315 SHOREHAM 110 Prede. . That ketheth wordes bragge. 
1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Conzit, 119 b, They are as bragge 
and as proudeas pecockes. 1655 GurNALL Chr. in Ari. i. 
(1669)75/1 Not the braggest Philosopher among the Gentiles. 

3. quasi-adv. Haughtily, boastfully. 

¢1350 Hill. Palerne 2352 Summe pat bere hem now brag 
schuld blede or euen. ¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 706 Hy schulde 
nou3t beren hem so bragg. 1572 R. H. Lauaterus’ Ghostes 
(1596) 41 They vaunted and bare themselues very brag on 
their priuiledges. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Feb., Seest 
how brag yond bullock beares .. his pricked eares? 

4. Comb, Brag-brained, head-strong. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 20 Whirl-crown'd, and bragg- 
braind Opinionists. 

Brag (breg), v. Also 4-7 bragge, 6 brage, 
braggue, Sc. braig. [See under Brac sd,1] 

+ 1. zz¢r. Of a trumpet: To sound loudly; also, 
to make a lord sound (with a trumpet); /vazs. 


to sound (a trumpet). Cf, BRAG sé.1 1. 

1382 Wycuir Josh. vi. 5 Whanne the voyce of the trompe 
. .in 30ure eeris braggith [1388 sowne]. ?@1400 Aforte A rth. 
1484 Thane be Bretones boldely braggene peire tromppez. 
fbid, 41c8 Bremly the brethemen bragges in troumppes. 

2. zztr. and vef. To vaunt, talk boastfully, boast 
oneself. (In earlier examples chiefly in conjunction 


with Joas?.) Const. (07, 77, obs.) of, about. 

1377 Lana... 2. Pd. B. xi. 281 For-why he bosteth and 
braggeth with many bolde othes. 1543 Hex. VIII Pav. 
Speech 24 Dec., If 1 seea Man boast and brag himself, I can- 
not but deem him a Proud Man. c¢1645 Howe tt Left. 
(1688) II. 389 ‘The fashion of his Face which. .he hath no 
cause to brag of. 1647 W. Browne Polex.1, 225, 1 will no 
more brag in being one of his slaves. 1728 Morcan Algiers 
Il. ii. 234 Nor has our [Nation] abundance of Reason to 
brag of its superabundant Regularity. 1786 Wotcort (IP. 
Pindar) Ode R. A’s x. Wks. 1812 I. 154 Garrick, on whom 
our Nation justly brags. 1858 Giapstone Somer III. 562 
The disposition of the Trojan chief to brag. 

+b. To swagger, strut, ‘ show off’. Oés. 

@1553 Upa.t Noyster D.(Arb.) 64 Idle loytrers, brag- 
gyng vp and downe. 1578 T. N. Cong. IV. India 40 They 
should .. not thus bragge in other mens land. 1589 R. 


[Derivation un- 


BRAGGADOCIO. 


Harvey Pd. Pere. (1860) 28 You shal haue a lame Iade, 
bridle and brag it vp and downe Smithfield. 

Jig. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L.v. ii. 683 She's quick, the child 
brags in her belly alreadie : ’tis yours [i. e. Braggart’s], 

3. trans. a. To defy proudly, challenge ; also, 
to bully, threaten. Ods. exc. dia/. b. To impose 
upon or overawe by boasting (#0d., perhaps with 
allusion to game of brag). 

155t Ascuam Let. Wks, 1865 I. 1. 257 Two fair castles of 
either side of Rhene..one bragging the other. a 1555 Rip- 
Ley Wks. 115 They will outface, brace, and brag all men. 
1584 J. CarmicHaet Let, in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 438 
The King. .boasting the poor, and bragging the rich. 1823 
Scott Quentin D.1,60(D.) An artist who might brag all 
Paris. 1843 Proc. Berw, Nat, Club 11. 58 Amateurs from 
one part of the county .. by challenging or dragging those 
of the vicinity .. provoked a vigorous competition. 18 
Wuyte-MeLvitte Aaterfelto xviii. 202 Our old Duke 
wasn't to be bragged at such a game as that. 

4. To boast of, vaunt, lay boastful claim to. 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 224 Na man quha braigs 
confidence and certantie of ye remission of his sinnes, 
1600 S. Nicnotson Acolastus (1876) 54 Euery stalke Brags 
the sweete blossomes he is blest withall. 1611 SHaxs. 
Cymé. v. iii. 93 He brags his seruice. 1625 K. Lone Bar- 
clay’s Argenis (1636) 389 These which bragge their skill in 
controversies. 1790 Morison Poems 82 (Jam.) Ye'll brag 
high rank, Or heaps o’ siller. 

5. To declare or assert boastfully, to boast. 
Const. with 007. 72f. (obs.) or sedord. ci. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. IIL. 878 The very meanest. . bragged 
that they had bathed their hands in the blood of a Lutheran. 
1627 P. Fretcuer Locusts 1. xxviii, That eye, and eare, 
Which being blind, and deafe, bragges best to see, and 
heare. a1659 CLEVELAND Rebel Scot i, No more let Ire- 
land brag her harmless nation Harbours no venom. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph, v. iii, Vil..brag for aye that I was 
ca'd the aunt O’ our young lady. 1870 Bryant //iad vin. 
I. 248 Bragged that each of you would be a match For five- 
score Trojans. 

6. In the game of Brag (see Brac sé. 6). 

1734 Seymour Compl. Gamester 21 The best Cards you 
can have really to brag of are a Pair Royal of Aces. 

+ Braga‘nce. Olds. vare—'.  [prob. a. OF. 
*bragance, {. braguer to Brac; or ? directly f. 
Brac v.1] Bragging, boasting. 

1460 Towneley Alyst.gg He can make purveance, With 
boste and bragance. 

Bragard, -rie, obs. var. of BRAGGART, -RY. 

Braget(t, obs. form of BRACKET. 

+ Bragga‘de. Os. rare. 
-ADE.] Brag; boasting. 

1762 in Azz. Reg. 40/1 His conversation .. was .. strongly 
tinctured with vanity, braggade and impertinence. 

Braggadism : see BRAGGARTISM. 

+ Braggado‘cian, a. and sd. Obs. Also bra- 
gadocian, -chian, braggadoccion, -kean, -tian. 
[f. BraaGanoct-o + -aN.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a braggadocio, given 
to vaunting, B. sd. = Braceapocio. Hence 
Braggado‘cianism. 

1599 Broughton'’s Lett. ii. 10 Thrasonicall Braggadoc- 
cion self-boasting. 1631 R.H. Arvaigum. Whole Creature 
xi. $1. 99 [They] magnifie their skill with braggodokean 
and bumbasted words. 1654 Trapp Cosi. Fob xxxill. 5 
To censure Elihu, for a palpable Bragadochian. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. WI. Dissert. Pall. Angl. 20 While 
the Romanists were venting their bragadocian Lyes, 1624 
Br. Mountacu Gagg Pref. 18 Take not this for an enlarge- 
ment or braggadocianisme. 

+ Braggado-cie, v. Ods. rare—',  [f. next.] 
To pride or vaunt (oneself) ;= Brac z. 2. 

a 1688 G. Vitutiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Restoration Epil., One 
Who bragadocied still himself upon Being infallible. 


Braggadocio (bregadowfio), sd. (and a.) 
Also 6-8 braggadoche, 7-8 bragodocia, brahga- 
dochio, bragado-, braggadoccio, -chio, -sier. 
[A name formed from Brac after the analogy of 
Italian augmentatives in -occh7o, -occto, given by 
Spenser to his personification of Brag, Vainglory. 

(Formerly also pronounced -kio, which was perhaps 
Spenser’s usage.)] ; . 

1590 SPENSER F. QO. u1. iii. Argt., Vaine Brag gadocchio, get- 
ting Guyons horse, is made the scorne of knighthood trew. 

1. An empty, idle boaster; a swaggerer. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 15 These. .goose-quill Brag- 
gadoches were mere cowards and crauens. 1618 RALEIGH 
Rent, (1644) 233 Whatsoever the Bragadochio, the Spanish 
Ambassadour saith. 1714 Wentworth Papers (ed. Cart- 
wright) 430 They did Web wrong that said he was a brag- 
gadosier. 1759 H. Waxpote Cory. 343 (ed. 3) HII. 321 You 
are spies, if you are not bragadochios. 1832 CARLYLE in 
Fraser's Mag. V. 382 He..had much of the sycophant, 
alternating with the braggadocio. 

2. The talk of such a person, empty vaunting. 

a 1734 Nortn Exam. Pref. 14 Without a Braggadocio 
this may be styled a New Work. 1822 SoutHey Left. 
(1856) III. 358, 1 found ,. that this was half blunder, half 
braggadocio, 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay i.8 Though his 
assertions might appear all braggadocio, it was not so. 

B, attrib. or adj.; and in comd. as braggadocio- 


like adv. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 126 And makes them brave 
it braggadochio-like. @ 1613 Overnury A Ife, etc. (1638) 
92 A Braggadochio Welshman. 1829 Car.yce in For, Rev. & 
Cont, Misc. U1. 123 [He] evidently writes with great gusto, 
in a lively braggadocio manner. 1862 AinswortH ower 
Lond, (1864) 279 Xit kept up his braggadocio air and gait. 


Braggar, obs. variant of BRAGGER, 


[{f. Brac v. + 


BRAGGART. 


Braggart (bregiit),sd.anda. Also 6 brag- 
art, 7 bragard, (braggate), 7-9 braggard. fa. 
16th c. F. bragard, f. brague-r to brag; sec -ARD.)} 

A. 56, A vain bragger, one who brags much. 

@1§77 Gascoicne IV&s. (1587) 74 In braggarts bote which 
set it selfe on sands. 1592 Suaks. Kom. sf Ful. ur. i. 105 
A Braggart, a Rogue .. that fights by the booke of Arith- 
meticke. 16x12 T. James Yesucts’ Downe. 4 As if they were 
. bragging braggates of Toledo. 1641 J. eexeeg True 
Evang. T. ii. 128 Marshall Biron will dye like a mad man, 
and Parry like a braggard. 1812 Cotrripcr, Braggard. 
1856 THackeray Christmas Bhs. (1872) 86 Uhe real master 
of the school is Prince . . pitiless with fools and braggarts. 

B. aaj. and alrib. Bragging, vainly boastful. 

1613 R.C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Brauzand, fine, trime, 
proude. 1735 Pore Donne Sat. iw. 201 ‘Truth | shall } quit 
thee For putting, braggart, puft nobility? 1846 ARNoLp 
Hist, Rome U1. xlvi. 347 If in his lifetime he indulged in.. 
braggart language, 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. I1. 66 Brag- 
gart self-confidence. 

Hence, Braggart-like adv. and Braggartly a. 

a 1845 Hoop Last A/ax xxiv, To see him lording so brag- 
gart-hke. 1611 Cuarman /Ziad 1, Comin. (1857) 79 Who- 
ever saw true learning .. vouchsafe mansion in any .. brag- 
gartly spirit, 

Braggartism (bre‘giitiz’m). Also 6 braga- 
disme, 6-7 bragardisme, 7 braggadesme, brag- 
arisme. [f. BRAGGART (but cf. BkaGGER) + -18M.] 
The characteristic practice of a braggart ; bragging. 
So also ¢Braggarist = BRAGGART. 

1sor Suaks. Tio Gent, u. iv. 164 What Bragadisme is 
this? 160r Cornwattyes Ass. 11. xxix. (1631) 30 Ostenta.- 
tion, and bragarisme. 1618 Barnevelt's Apol. Ciij, Now 
this .. vaine-glorious fellow .. enters afresh into his brag- 
arisme, ¢1626 True Relat, in Arb. Garner }. 609 Which 
they in their braggadesme enforced so far. 1848 THack- 
ERAY Bk, Snobs 76 The British Snob, for .. braggartism in 
his way, is without a parallel. 

Bra‘ggartry. [f. Braccant + -ry.]=prec. 

1598 Florio Dict. To Rdr. Aviijb, Whose thrift is usurie 
.. whose valour bragardrie. 1877 tr. Lange's Materialisn 
II. 67 To turn their fearlessness into .. braggartry. 

Bragged (bregd), ff/. 2.1 [f. Brag 2.) 

a. Boasted of, vaunted. +b. Boastful, vaunting. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia i. 319 Lycurgus more bragged and 
neere his brothers humour. 1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 
28 Your much bragd-of Concent. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. viii. 
12 That was the whip of your bragg’d Progeny. 

+ Bragged, f//. 2.4 Obs. [In first quot. prob. 
misprint for dagged ; thence coptcd into the later.) 
With young, in pup. 

1575 TuRBERV. Venery 188 You shall hardly take a bytch- 
foxe when she is bragged and with cubbe. 1677 Gentleman's 
Recreat.\. 106. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. 1. 294 When a 
Bien Fox is bragged, and with Cub, she is hardly to be 
taken. 

Bragger (braga1). Also 4-7 -ar. [f. Brac z, 
+-ER1.] One who brags; a boaster or blusterer. 

1362 Lanot. P, P/. A. vu. 142 To Pers pe plouh Mon 
{one] profrede his gloue, A Brutiner, A Braggere. ¢ 1530 
H. Ruoves Bh. Nurture in Babecs Bk. (1868) 103 Be .. no 
busy bragger of the vertues with the which thou art indued. 
1663 Kitticrew Parson's Wed.1, i. in Dedsicy (1780) XI. 
377 Nothing shall privilege your bragger's tongue to abuse 
me. 1830 Gait Lawrie T.1. vi. (184919 The figure of the 
bragger set all present into a roar of laughter. 

Braggery (bregeri). Also 6 bragerie, 7 
braggry. [f. prec.+-¥; or a. F. braguerie.)} 

1. Bragging ; vaunting speech. 

1571 tr. Buchanan's Detect, Mlary in Campbell's Love- 
lett, Mary (1824) 142, I could rehearse his glorious vain 
braggeries in France. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 
(1633) 197 It is a meere vanity and foolish braggry. 1830 
Mars. Bray Fetz of F. xxi. (1884) 172 Falsehood, braggery .. 
a cruel heart, are fiends that walk in flesh and bones. 

+2. Rabble. Os. rare. 

1548 HaLt U4702.(1809) 610 All the nobles of the Frenche 
courte were in garments of many colours, so that thei were 
not knowen from the braggery. 1577 HotinsHep Chron, 
IIf. 861/1 Vagabonds, plowmen, labourers, and of the 
bragerie, wagoners and beggers. 

Bragget (bregét). Forms: 4-7 bragg-, 
bragat, -et(t, 4-9 bragg-, bragot te, 4-7 braket, 
6 brogat, 8-9 bracket, 6— bragget; 9 (.Sc.\ brag- 
wort, bregwort. [a. Welsh dragawd, earlier bra- 
caul=1r. bracdt:—OCeltic * brdcda, f. the OCeltic 
word given by Pliny and Columella, in the acc. dva- 
cent, as the Gaulish name of a kind of grain, whence 
Welsh drag, Olr. brac, mod.Ir. éraich malt. The 
forms brackwoort, bragworl, bregwort indicate an 
association with WortT?2; a late Sc. form is drag: 
wed; see also BRAGOES.] 

A drink made of honey and ale fermentcd to- 
gether; lattcrly the honey has been replaccd by 
sugar and spice. Also ef/rid. in Braggol Sunday. 
Sec also BRACKWOORT. 

1386 Cuaucer Jéilleres T. 75 Hir mouth was sweete as 
bragot {v.7. braket} orthe Meeth. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husd, 
nt. 8x2 In bragot then or wyne or meeth hem kepe. 1586 
Cocas Haven Health ccxxxviii. (1636) 267 To make Brag- 
get. Take three or foure galons of good Ale or more. 
¢ 31618 Frercner MVoman's Prize i. ii, Out upon her, How 
she turned down the Bragget! 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict, 
Braggct, a Drink made with Honey and Spice. 1802 Sis- 
BALD Chron. Scot. L’oetry Gloss, (Jam.) Bragwort, mead, a 
beverage made from the dregs of honey. 1821 Blachkw. 
Mag. Jan. 405 (Jam.) The Scottish bregwort, or mead, so 
plentiful at a harvest supper. 1841 Grestey For. A ridfen 
107 Bracket, a preparation of ale with honey. 1872 Harp- 
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wick Trad. Lanc. 78 Mid Lent Sunday is likewise called 
Braggat or Braggot Sunday, from the custom of drinking 
‘mulled’ or spiced ale on that day. 

Bragget, obs. form of BRackEt. 

Bragging (bre'gin), v/. sb. 
-InG1.] The action of Brac z. 

1399 Pol. Povins (1859) 1. yor Ffor braggynge and ffor 
bostynge. 1549 Otpr £rasm. far., 1 Thess. ii. 1 We came 
not unto you, with bragging and staring. 1604 Afect. Gad. 
lunts at Onlin, 24 Such a Brenging and a cracking. 1866 
Lavincstone Yrvd, (1873) I. v. 128 An ebullition of beer 
bragging. ; : 

Bragging (bregin), Af/. a. [f. Brac v, + 
-InG2,] That brags; boastful, swaggering. ete. 

1530 Patscr. 306/2 Braggyng, drague. 1649 Roperts 
Clavis Bibl, 140 Vhat proud bragging Gyant Goliath. 1700 
Drypen Cock & #7.134 No bragging coxcomh, yet no bafiled 
knight. ¢1815 Jane Austen Northaung, Abd. (1833) I}. xv. 
207 They were..a forward, bragging, scheming race. 

Braggingly (bre-ginli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a bragging manner; boastfully, ostentatiously. 

15go CoverDALE Fruttf Less. v. Wks. 1. 398 Not lordly 
and braggingly. 1656 Trapp Comin Luke xviii. 12 He 
braggingly made a gift of that which he was bound to pay. 

Braggle, -ing, rare var. of BROGGLE, -ING. 

Bragless (bra‘glés’, a. [f. Brac 5d.1+-LEss.] 
Without brag or vain boast. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. Vv. ix. 5 Yet braglesse let it be. 

+Bragly (brgli), adv. Obs. [f. Brac a. + 
-LY2.] Ostentatiously, briskly, nimbly. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Mar. Seest not thilke same haw- 
thorne studde, How bragly it begins to budde? @1717 Par- 
NELL Poet, Wks. (1833) 20 The faeries hragly foot the floor. 

Bragman, obs. var. of BRAHMIN. 

Bragodocia, obs. form of BRaGGabocio. 

+ Bra‘goes, Obs. rare. Corruption of BRAGGET. 

1605 Marston Dutch Conrt.v.i, Good ale, perrys, bragoes, 
syder..was the true auncient British and Troyan drinks. 

Bra-goose, ? erroneous f. BRANT-GOOSE, 

1749 T. Short in Thompson Aun, /nfluenza 26. 

Bragout, ?=brag-out: see BRAG v. 

1sgz Greene Def. Couny-catch, Wks. (Gros.) XI. 80 He 
pronounst his wordes like a bragout, and helde up his head 
like a Malt-horse. dz. 74 All these Nouelties doth this 
pipned Bragout boast on. 

Bragwort, -wud, Sc. var. of BRaGGET. 

Brahm, Brahma (brim, bri‘ma). Also 
Brahme. fad. Skr. Arahmd, masc., Brahma, 
neut., nom. of Brahman.) a. The supreme God 
of post-Vedic Hindu mythology. b. In the later 
pantheistic systems, the Divine reality, of which 
the entire untverse of matter and mind is only a 
inanifestation. Hence Bra‘hmahood, the state 
of Brahma; absorption into the divine essence. 

1785 Witkins tr. Bhagvat vill. 55 Brahm is that which is 
supreme and without corruption. 1827 CoLesrooker A/isc. 
Ess, (1837) 1. 339 While a man sleeps without dreaming, 
his soul is with Brahme. 1840 H. H. Witson Vishnu 
Purdna 284 Sages who are the sons of Brahma, or Brah- 
mans, 1862 F, Haut Refit. Hindu Philos. Syst. 194 When 
the soul .. becomes convinced, that .. itself is Brahma .. it 
escapes from further vicissitude, and realizes Brahmahood. 

Brahma, shortened f. BRAHMAPOOTRA. 

Brahman, etc.; see BRAHMIN, etc. 

Brahmapootra (bramap/tra). [Attrib. use 
of the name of the river.) A variety of domestic 
fowl, said to have been first brought from Lakhim- 
pur, on the River Brahmaputra, in 1846; now 
usually abbreviated as Brahma, 

1851 in Wright Bk. Poultry (1885) 245 The only question 
is whether they are Grey Shanghaes or Brahmapootras. 
1885 Wricut Sk. Poultry 268 The most common error .. is 
that of confounding the Brahma type with the Cochin. 

Brahmic (bra-mik, a. [f. Skr. drahma, com- 
bining form of brahman (see BRAHM) +-I¢.]_ Per- 
taining to the Indian society known as the Brahmo 
Somaj, or to the older one called Brahma Sabha. 

1582 Calcutta Rev. XVII. xvii, The foundation of the 
Brahmic creed is identical with that of the Deistic. 1869 
Echo 9 Oct., Accepting what is now called the Brahmic 
covenant. , 

Brahmin, Brahman (brimin, -m§4n). 
Forms: 5-7 bragman, 6 bramane, 7-9 brach- 
man(e, -min, 7 brackman, braman, -men, 
-mine, -miny, 8-9 bramin, 8— brahmin, 9 brah- 
man. [ad. Skr. bradhmana, {. brahman praise, 
worship; some of the older Eng. forms werc de- 
rived from or influenced by the Greek spelling 
Bpaxpaves (pl.), L. brachmanz, -es, and med.L. 
corruptions; the form Avahmin, a corruption of 
the Indian vernacular pronunciation, ts still all 
but universal in popular use; during the present 
century Orientalists have adopted the more correct 
Brahman, which (often written Brahman or Brih- 
man) is employed by most writers on India. 
(Usually with capital B.)) 

A member of the highest or priestly caste among 
the Hindus. 

1481 Caxton Afyrr, 11. v.70 Other peple whiche ben callyd 
.-bragman whiche ben fayrer than they to fore named. 
1553 Even Treat. New /nd.( Arb.) 17 Their Priestes (called 
Bramini. 1599 Hakcuyt Jer. 11. 1. 252 The Bramanes 
which are their priests. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Traz. 50 An 
ancient Braminy, a devout Wretch. 1650 BuLwer 4 uthro- 


(f. Brac v. + 
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pomet.iii.66 The Bramines of Agra mark themselves in the 
Forehead. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Brackmans, a sect of 
Philosophers in India. 1676 Davpun Aurengz. 1. i, Take 
the preaching Brachman hence, 1684 Burnet 7h, Larth 
nt iit. r7 The moder Indian philosophers, the reliques ofthe 
old bragmans. 1711 Pore Zemifle /, 100 And irachmans, 
deep in desert wouds rever'd. 1753 Hanway 77at. (1762) 
II. xv. i, 406 zote, he was fond of the brachmins or indian 
priests. 1835-41 Makiwace Greece liv. (1..) A whole commiu- 
nity of Brahmins inay have preserved the punty of their 
blood. 1842 Pricuarn Nat. Hist. Man 163 Aryavarta was 
the Holy Land of the Brahmans. 

b. fg. 

1823 Byron Fran xin, Ixxxiii, Thirty-three Of highest 
caste. the Brahmins of the ton. 1859 O. W. Hlotmes £Zur 
Vi. Title, The Brahmin caste of New England. 

c. altrib., as in Brahman-slayer ; also Brahmin 
beads, the corrngated seeds of Eiirocarpus, used 
by the Brahmins and others as necklaces; Brah- 
min ox (cf. BRAMMINEE @a., 2 humped variety of 
the ox; + Brahmin-pope, a chicf Brahmin /o4s.). 

1613 Percuas Piler., Descr. india, All men, and the Kiny 
himselfe, adore the Bramen-Pope. 1847 Carrenter Zool. 
§ 269 The Zebu or BrahminOx. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 
ro There were also some other crosses. .between the Brah- 
min and our own native races. 1858 Muir Sanstr. Texts I. 
161 The city had been robbed of its glory by those Brah- 
man-slayers, 

Iience Brahmanhood (bra’manhud), the rank or 
position of a Brahmin. 

1830 H. H. Witson Vishan Puridnua 4o5 Who .. obtained 
Brahmanhood through devotion. 1866 Reader 17 Mar. 269 
The issue of such marriage being admissible to the Brah- 
manhood in the seventh generation. 

Brahminee (braminz‘), 56. Also brabmini. 
[a. Skr. drahmanz, fem. of brihmana Braumiy.) 
A female Brahmin. 

1794 Sin W. Jones /nst. of Alenu x. 66 Begotten by a 
S/idra on a Bréhmeni. 1858 Brveriwce //est. fudia 11. 
iv. i. 13 A Brahmini or female Brahmin. 18.. Sir A. C. 
Lyact Song, in NV. 4 Q. 26 Feb, (1887) 87 My mother was a 
Brahmanee. | 

Brahminee (bra‘min/), a. Also Brachmany, 
Brahmany, Brabminy, Braminy. [f. BRAuMIN, 
prob. after anal. of native Indian derivatives like 
Bengalee (Bengalz), etc.) Pertaining to the Brah- 
min caste ; appropriated to the Brahmins. rah- 
mince bull = Brahmin ox; Brahminee duck, the 
Casarca rutila; Brahminee frg-iree, the ‘Banyan’ 
(Ficus Indica); Brahminee kite, the Laliastur 
Indicus (Balfour Cycl. /udia 1. 437, where the 
spelling is Brahmany>. 

1811 Mrs. Suerwoop //enry & Bearer 30 Under the shade 
of a Braminee fig-tree. ¢ 1813 — Stories Ch. Catech. x. 73 
No answer..was made .. excepting by the pigeons and 
brahminee kites. 1830 Marryat Atug's Own xiii, He.. 
took away a Brachmany..girl. 1884 J/aci, Mag, No. 292. 
303 Everywhere we see the inevitable Brahminy kite. 1885 
Lavy Brassey 7he /rades 99 The cattle.. feeding peace- 
fully beside Brahminee bulls. wv. " 

Brahminic, -manic (brami‘nik, -mznik), a. 
[f. BraHMIN +-1¢.] Pertaining to the Brahmins. 

1862 Max Miccer CAsps (1867) 1. 225 The earlier systems 
of Brahmanic philosophy. 1865 Murpocu Jlosheim’s Eccl, 
Hist. 716 note, The corruption of the Brahminic religion. 

Brahmi‘nical, -ma‘nical, z. Also 9 Brah- 
menical, Braminical. [f.as prec. + -1CAL.) = prec. 

1809 Wicrorp Sacr. /sles in sisfat. Res. UX. 71 Many 
Brahmenical families. 1870 Max MUcuer in Fraser's Vag. 
Apr. 448 The Brahmanical body of religious doctrines. 1883 
SEELEY £.xfans. Eng. 268 The brahminical period comes tu 
an end. 

Brahmi‘nicide, -ma‘nicide. [f. Bran 
+-CIDE.} @ One who has killed a Brahmin. 
b. The act of killing a Brahmin. 

r8rr W. Warp //ist. //indoos (1817) 96 If the husband be 
a bramhiinicide. 1836 B. Hopcson in disiat, Res. XX. 127 
That enumeration is as follows: 1..brahinanicide. 1872 
Mosier Witttams Str. Dict. 692 Brahmahatyd .. Brah- 
manicide. | | . ee 

Brahminism, -manism (bra‘miniz’m, -man- 
iz’m). [f. BRAHMIN+-ISM.) The principles and 
practice of the Brahmins. 

1816 G. S. Fasrr Orty. Pagan Idol. 1. 86, { shall in 
future use the terms Buddhism and Brahmenism. 1846 
Mavarice Relig. World. ii.(1861) 54 Hindoo patriots. .have 
dreamed of bringing back the first state of Brahminisni. 
1877 tr. Tiele's Hist. Relig. 118 The Vedic religion gives 
birth to Brihmanism. 

Hence Brahminist, -manist; Brahministic a.; 
Brahminize v. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan dol. 1. 124 The doctrine 
of a succession of worlds is held no less decidedly by the 
Buddhists than by the Brahmenists. 1862 R. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. & Art 427 The Brahminised Tamu] race in the 
south. 1883 Monier Wituiams Relig. Thought in [nd ii. 
42 They proceeded to Brahmanize the popular songs of 
the people. 1886 WV. 3. Form Mar. 42 Sometimes this 
Brahministic baptism: was perforined by the bank of a sacred 
river, 

Brahmism (bri‘miz’m . 
BRAUM + -I5M.] 

ta. The religion of Brahma. Oés. b. The 
tenets of the Indtan society called Brahma Sabha, 
or of the more rcccntly founded Brahmo Somaj. 
In the last sense also Brahmoism, 

1813 Wonth. Rev. LX X1.478 The Bramism of the Hindoos. 
1852 J. MucLENS (t/¢/-) Vedantism, Brahmism, and Christi. 
anity examined and compared. 1885 Barrour Cycl, /ndia 


Also bramism. ft. 
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I. 438 Brahmoism has carried on a crusade against the 
institution and usages of caste. 

Brai, variant of brat, BRAYE. 

Braid (bréid), sb, Forms: 1 breegd-, bred-, 
bréd-, (1-2 sebresd, sebreesd), 3-6 breid(e, 4-5 
breyd(e, 4-6 brayd(e, braide, 5-6 brade, 6 
(bray),6-7 breade, 7\bredd), 4- braid. [Partly 
:—OE. dbrezd- = ON. bragd neut. :—OTeut.dragdo-n7, 
f. str. vb. *dregdan, bragd (see BRAID v.'), and 
partly aphet. form of OE. gebregd, f. bregdan to 
Brarp. All the senses are closely paralleled by 
those of ON. bvagd, which may possibly to some 
extent have influenced the Fng. word. Thearchaic 
BREDE 56,3 used in modern poetry (in sense 4) began 
as a mere orthographical variant of draid (breade).} 

I. Sudden movement. : 

+1. A sudden or brisk movement ; a start, Jerk ; 
a twist, wrench, strain. Ods. [cf. Brarp v.11.} 

[a 1000 Phxnix 57.Gr.) Nis ber.. ne wintergzeweorpne wedra 
sebregd.] 1297 R. Giouc. 22 Per was mony a strong breid, 
so pat ribbes pre pe geant brek of Corineus. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 7169 Sampson .. gaue a braid [v.7. breid] sa fers and 
fast, Pat all pe bandes of him brast. ¢1385 Cuaucerr LZ. G. 
H7, 1166 Sche waylith and sche makith manye a breyde. 
01430 How Good wife taught Dau. in Babees BR, (1868) 
41 Go pi silf berto & worche an houswijfes brayde. c 1485 
Digby Afyst. iu. (2882) 1148 Loke, boy, pou do it with a 
brayd! 1626 in Hum., Wit & Sat. 17th C. (1883) 384 The 
woman..gave a braid with her head. 

+b. A sudden assault or onset, an attack. Oés. 

1340 Hampore Pr, Conse. 1925 Ilk man.. Aght to drede 
be bitter dedes brayde. 1430 Syr Geuer. 3805 Of that 
braide Abel was war, That the baner of Perse bare. 1565 
Gotpine Ovid's Afct, xii. (1593) 301 To have Ulisses ever 
as companion at the braid. 1609 Hottanp Atnen. Marcel. 
xvii, ii, 106 Whither in that doubtfull braid they were 
driven, . ; q 

e. An aim to strike, the launching of a blow; 
sometimes a blow. 

forqso Ayng & Hermit 364 in Hazl. £. P. P. (1864) 26 
The frere..gafe the coppe sych a breyd, That well nyh of 
izede. 1513 Dovuctas sExet’s xin. Prol. 147 Syne to me 
wyth his club he maid ane braid. {Still in this sense in 
mod. Scotch.] ; 

+d. fg. An outburst of passion, envy, or anger ; 
a freak, a whim. Odés. 

ax4so Axt. de fa Tour (1868) 54 Thei..fytithe ayenst.. 
the braydes of the fyre of lecherye. c1s00 .Vew Notbroune 
Mayd 435 in Hazl. £. P. /. IIT. 18 His irous brayde Wyll 
not be layed. 1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 442/2 
He bringeth.. onely a rashe maliciouse frantike braide. 
1540 Hyrpe Vives’ fustr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Uiv, You 
women..weene to gouverne .. nations with the braids of 
your stomackes. ee 

+2. transf. (Cf. ON. anga-bragd ‘twinkling of 
an eye’, moment.} A moment, short space of 
time. In the phrases at, zz a braid the meaning 
varies between 1 and 2. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 16722 Pe tober theif him gaf ansuer, 
and blamed him a-braid. c1325 £. E. Allit. P. B.539 Vche 
best at a brayde [hy3ez] ber hym best lykez, « 1400 Coz, 
Myst. 1841) 231 He wylle byn here within a brayde. ¢1430 
Syr Tryatu. 78 ‘Owt upon the, thefe!’ sche seyde in that 
brayde. 1592 Chester P/. (1847) II. 155 Now goe we forthe 
allin a breade. 1657 Trapp Cowun. Fob xiii. 16 For a short 
braid of adversity. 

II. A trick, deception. 

+3. An adroit tum; a trick or subtilty. (Cf. 
Braw v! II.; ON. bregdask to change unex- 
pectedly, disappoint, deceive; OE. bragd-boga a 
deceitful bow ; also F. soury a ‘turn,’ a trick). Obs. 

[¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 22 zebregdas O6zra wlenca 
underdelfes pet word.] @ 1000 Thorpe’s Laws 1. 160(Bosw.) 
He hit dyde butan brede[zv.” braede] and bigswice. c1z50 
Bestiary 672 in O.E, Misc. 21 Dis elp he reisen on stalle; 
and tus atbrested dis huntes breid, 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, 164 Full stille away he went, pat was a theues 
braid. 1570 ReprorDE Soxgs (1848) 60 Beware, good 
maides, Of all such braydes. 

TIL. Plait. 

4. Anything plaited, interwoven, or entwined ; 
esp. A plait of human hair, In 19th c. sometimes 
applied to the flat bands of hair, worn at one time 
by ladies over the side of the face, as in early 
portraits of Queen Victoria. 

1530 PatscR. 200/2 Braydes of a womans heer, ¢resses. 
1564 GoLpixG Fustine 54 (R.)[Alexander] cutte the wrethes 
of the Gordian knot] a sonder with a sworde, and..found 
the ends of the knottes wythin the braides. 1740 SomERVILLE 
Hobbinol iii. (1749) 163 Her Blaied Hair behind her in a 
Brede Hung careless. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Afidge (1859) 
272 Iler hair plaited in three distinct braids that hung 
down her back. 1864 Soc. Sc. Kez. ‘The hair is done up in 
a braid at the back. 1865 T’rottore Be/tou Est.i. 11 Wear- 
ing on her brow thin braids of false hair. 

b. Since the 17th c. the variant Brepe has 
been used poetically in the sense of ‘plait’, and 
modern writers also use draid in the transferred 
and vague scnses, mentioned under Breve sd.3 3. 

[1643 Mitton Divorce vi. Whs. (1851) 33 His silk’n 
breades untwine, and slip their knots. 1697 Drypen F'ss. 
Georg., Virg. (1721: 1. 201 A curious Brede EU Necdiework } 
1708 I. Puitirs Cyder (1807) 88 And puzzles the beholder’s 
eye That views the wat’ry braid. ¢1800 K. Winte Con. 
templ. 71 We'll watch, in eve’s cthereal braid. c1818 
Hesrr To /fairbell, Most I love thine (the hairbell’s] azure 


braid. 1856 Bryant Ages xxvi, All blended, like the rain- 
bow’s radiant braid. 
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5. A string or band with which the hair is con- 
fined or entwined. 

1576 GascoiGne Steele Gi. Epil. 12 But curle their lockes 
with bodkins and with braids. 1634 Mitton Comms 863 In 
twisted braids of lilies knitting ‘he loose train of thy 
amber-dropping hair. 1717 Pore Safpho §& P. 85 Nor 
braids of gold the varied tresses bind. 1799 CoLeripGe 
Dark Ladie, My jet black hair in pearly braids. 1816 
Scott Yock o Hazeld, iii, A chain of gold ye sall not lack 
Nor braid to bind your hair. 1830 TENnyson Day-dream 
82 Jet-black hair. .streaming from a braid of pearl. 

6. mod. A woven fabric of silken, woollen, 
cotton, gold or silver thread in the form of a band, 
used for trimming or binding articles of dress. 

1706 Prituips, Brazd, a small Lace, a Chain, or Edging. 
1868 Ladies’ Treasury 9 Morning dress. .trimmed m pattern 
with black mohair braid. 1882 Beck Drager’s Dict., Braid 
.. not properly solely applicable to the fillet or binding 
which the name now represents. y 

b. A narrow flat band woven of linen thread, 
with an open-work border on each side, used to 
form the outline of the pattern in point-lace work. 
Honiton braids : braids intended for use in making 
Honiton lace. 

1874 Casself’'s Househ. Guide 1. 225 The materials re- 
quired will be..several yards of point lace braid. 1886 
Daily News 17 May 3/6 Honiton braids are dull of sale. 

7. Comb, as braid-comb, ‘a back comb for a 
lady’s hair.’ 

+ Braid (bréid), a. (or ppl. a.) Obs. rare, [OF 
doubtful meaning and origin; perh, short for 
braided in some sense ; cf. OE. bregden, deceitful, 
also BRAIDIE a.] ? Deceitful. 


160r1 SHAks. A//’s Het? iv. ii. 73 Since Frenchmen are so 
braide, Marry that will, I liue and die a Maid. 


Braid (bréid), v.1 Pa. t. and pple. braided. 
Forms: 1 bresdan, (bregdan), brédan, 3 bre- 
den, 3-4 breide(n, 4-5 breyde, 4-6 brayd(e, 
(5 brede, 5-7 brade, 8 da/, breead), 5- braid. 
Pa, ¢. 1 brezd, bred, #/. bruzdon, bridon, 3 
breeid, breod, #/. brudden, 3-4 breid(e, 4 brede, 
4-5 breyde, 4-6 braid(e, brayd(e, 5-6 brayed, 
brayded, 7 bred, bradde, 4- braided. /%. ff/e. 
1 brogden, bréden, 3-5 broiden, 4 brayden, 
brawden, browden, 4-6 broyden, 5 brait, -ed, 
brayded, 7 breaded, 8- braided, da/. breed. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. bregdan (pa. t. bragd, brugdon, 
pple. drogden) = OS. bregdan (MDu. breiden, Du. 
breien), OHG. brettan (MHG. bretten), ON. bregda 
:—OTeut. *dregd-an (extended from *dreg-), with 
root-meaning ‘to pull quickly hither and thither, 
to move suddenly to and fro’. In OE. the z of the 
root was often omitted, with lengthening of the 
vowel (drédan, bred, bridon, bréden), but the diph- 
thongal form (drejrde, etc.) prevailed in ME. The 
pa. pple. had in 13-15th c. the form droydex, in 
14-16th drowden, sometimes in 14~15th c. draw- 
den ; the phonetic history of which presents some 
difficulties. By 1400 the original strong pa. t. was 
displaced by the weak dvayded, which in the 15th c. 
had also extended to the pa. pple., though browden 
continued in Sc. at least till 1600, From the strong 
forms of the pa. pple. appear to have arisen the 
newer synonymous weak verbs BRoID, Browp, 
BRAWDE q.v. ; seealso BROIDER, brvowder, brawder.] 

I. To make a sudden jerky movement (origin- 
ally off or away to one side). 

+1. ¢rans. To make a sudden movement with 
(the hand, foot, etc.) ; to brandish (a spear); to 
deal (a blow). In OE. const. with instrumental 
case, afterwards treated as simple object. Ods. 

a2 1000 Beowrlf 1033 Pzr sit..mundum brugdon. c¢ 1300 
&. Alis. 7373 On a stede wel y-dyght : He ryt his spere 
braydyng. 1325 Coer de L. 411 Another stroke he hym 
brayde. c14so Hinryson Jfor. Fab. 75 The Wolfe braid 
foorth his fute, the Man his hand. c¢1g05 Dunsar in 
Maitland Poems 5 \Jam.) 1 wald na langer beir on brydil, 
bot braid up my heid. 

+ 2. To draw (a sword, knife, etc.). (Const. orig. 
with instrumental case as in 1; cf. ON. dregda 
sverdi; but in later OE. app. regarded as an appli- 
cation of sense 3.) Ods. 

[Beowulf 3333 Ic py_wepne sebred.) a1000 Battle of 
Maldon 163 Byrhtnod breed bill of scede. cxz05 Lay. 
15260 Heo breoden ut pe saxes. 1330 R. Brunne Chrox, 
229 pe envenomed knyfe out braid, & gaf Edward a wounde. 
¢1450 Henxyson Jfor. Fad. 30 Out of his breste ane bill 
can hee braid. cx1so0 Filon Sewe Rokeby in Bell anc. 
Ballads (1857) Hee brayded out hys brande. 

+ 3. To jerk, snatch, wrench, fling, etc., with a 
sudden effort; freq. with A, dowvm, ont. Obs. 

axo00 Battle of Maldon 154 Se..bred of dam _beorne 
blodigne gar. cx1z00 Trin. Col. Hom. 217 Ich triste pat 
he..wille of pis wer3es grune mine fet breiden. 1297 R. 
Guovuc. 22 A gret ok he wolde breide a doun, as it a smal 
jerde were. ¢1384 Cuaucer Hf. Fame 1678 Oute hys 
trumpe of golde he brayde..and set it to his mouth, 1388 
Wretir /’s. xxiv. [xxv.] 15 He schal breide awey my feet 
fro the snare [1382 he shal pullen up]. «1400 Octouéan 461 
And breyde away with hard roun The grypes wynge. 

tb. Nant. To braid up (the sails). Obs. 
¢1400 Destr. Tray 1945 [He] braid vp a brode saile, hade 
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brethe at his wille. 1627 Cart. Smitn Seawan’s Gratin, ix. 
40 Brade vp close all them sailes. 

+4. To deliver with a brisk action. Oés. 

c1zzes £. Z. Allit. P. A. 711 Burnez her barnez vnto 
hym brayde. ¢1340 Gaw, § Gr. Aut. 2377 He..brayde 
bropely pe belt to be burne seluen. 

+5. zvtr. To start, usually out of sleep or a 
swoon; toawake; also to start or burst into motion; 
to rush, spring, or dart ; fg. to start (‘ out of one’s 
wit’); also used vef. in same sense. Oés. 

e12z05 Lay. 26454 Walwain braid to sweorden. a1300 
Havelok 1282 Of his slep a-non he brayd. ¢1380 Sv 
Ferumb, 2099 For angre sche braid hure wel ne3 wod. 
¢ 1386 Craucer Franklin's T. 299 ffor verray wo out of 
his wit he breyde. c1440 Generydes 165 Rizht sodenly he 
brayded and he wooke. c1450 Henxyson Jor, Fab. 20 
They braded ouer the bent, As fire off flint. 1513 DoucLas 
Jéneis 1. ii, 51 Furth at the ilk port wyndis braid in a 
rowt. 1603 PAdlotus cxxix, Quhat is the mater..Quhat 
garris yow braid? 

+b. ¢razs. To rouse, startle. Obs. rare. 

e1325 ELE, Altit, P. A. 1169 Pat brathe out of my drem 
me brayde. 

+6. ztr. To break forth abruptly into speech ; 
to burst into a cry. Ods. 

¢ 1000 Guthlac 878 (Gr.) Wop ahofon, hleodrum brugdon. 
c1400 Fwaine & Gaw, 2072 The lyon..brayded als he had 
bene wode. @1547 Eart Surrey neid iv. 476 And foorth 
in rage at last thus gan she brayde. 7 

+ b. ¢vans. To ejaculate, burst out with. Ods. 

1562 Leicn A rvuorie 166 His irefull hart straight braided 
out wrothful wordes. 

II. To change suddenly or abruptly. 

+ 7. intr. To make a change. Const. with instru- 
mental case (cf. ON. bregda bit, t2oldum, to change 
one’s abode, strike tents). Only in OE. 

axo00 Czdnion’s Exodus 222 (Gr.) Brudon feldhusum 
{=they struck their tents]. 

+8. csr. To change in colour or appearance. 
In OE. with instrumental case (or 07 = into). Ods. 
Cf. BRAIDED b. 

ax1000 Salomon & Sat. 150 (Gr.) Nzfre hie dzs syllice 
bleoum bregdad. a@ 1000 Guth/ac 882 (Gr.) Brugdon eft 
awyrgdo werlogan on wyrmes bleo. ¢1430 Lypc. Bockas 
ui. i. (1554) 69b, With thy giftes who that hath to done 
Of chaunges braideth ofter than the Mone. — ./éu, Pocuis 
24 All worldly thing braidith upon tyme. 

+ 9. vef. To assume an appearance, act a part. 

c1zos Lay. 6667 pe king hine braid [c 1275 breid] sxc 
alse peah hit seod weore, 

+10. intr. Zo éraid of, formerly after, on: to 
take after, resemble, be like. Still aad. (Cf. ON. 
bregdr cinum til eins.) 

¢1205 Lay. 6895 Wel he braid{c1275 dude] on deade efter 
his alderen. c¢1q430 Lypc. Bochas in. xxi. 93b, Which 
froward monster.. Braydeth on Hidra. cxzs0§ Dunsar 
Discr. in Askiue 13 Sum schamis to ask, as braidis of me. 
1691 Ray V.C. lWds., Breid of, Brade of, tobe like in con- 
ditions: ‘ Ye breid of the miller’s dog; ye lick your mouth 
or the poke be ope’. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
‘You breead o’ me, you don’t like noise’. 

III. To pull a thread to and fro, intertwine. 
[A Common Teutonic sense.] 

ll. ¢rans. To twist in and out, intertwine, inter- 
weave, plait; to embroider; to make (a garland, 
cord, fabric) by intertwining, twisting, or plaiting. 
(Now in ordinary Eng. only Zoet. or dad. except as 
applied to the hair, in which use it appears to be 
now interpreted as ‘to arrange in braids’.) 

cr1000 ELFRIc Gram. xxvii. § 5. 176 Plecto, ic brede net. 
a@1zzz5 Axcr, R. 236 For pine.. he breided pe crune of 
blisse. a 1zg0 Owl & Night. 645 Minest.. is broiden al 
abute. a@1300 Cursor AI, 1008 Wit blis and beild broiden best. 
1393 Gower Cou/. III. 237 They taughten him a lace to 
braide. 1530 Patscr. 471/1, I broyde heare, or a lace, or 
suche lyke. Fe tortil/e, Brayde your heare up. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies uu. iii. 475 They are Plaited and Breaded in 
the same Twine. 1753 Hocartu Anat. Beaxty v. 28 Part 
of the hair of their heads, braided together from behind. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 211 The rich 
golden hair partly braided. 1883 G. €. Davies Norfotk 
Broads xxxit, 249 They [the nets for eel-sets] are braided 
or made inthe winter. 1884 Harfer's Mag. July 303/1 She 
. wove rag carpets..braided rugs, etc. 

b. ¢ravsf. To ‘ thread the mazes’ of the dance ; 
to cross and recross. 

1813 Scott 7rzeri. 11. xxi, When the whirlwind’s gusts 
are wheeling, Ours it is the dance to braid. 1875 B 
Taytor Faust xxi. 1. 18x Here winds away, and in a hun- 
dred divided veins the valley braids. 

IV. (Mod. f. Braip sé. 5 and 6.]} 

12. trans. To bind or confine (the hair) with a 
braid or ribbon, or somcthing equivalent. (Re- 
tained by modern poets from braid the hair in 
sense 11, but applied in another sense.) 

1793 SoutHEY Triumph Wot. 31 With roseate wreaths 
they braid the glossy hair. 18x0 Scotr Lady of L. uv, 
Yet ne’er again to braid her hair The virgin snood did Alice 
wear. 1813 — Rokeby iu. xxviii, A weary lot is thine, fair 
maid..To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. Z 

13. 4-azs. a. To ornament or trim with braid. 
b. To outline (a design for point-lace work) by 
means of braid (see Brarp sé. 6 b). e. To manu- 
facture braid ; to weave (material) into braid (see 
also BRAIDER, BRAIDING-MACHINE), A 

1848 Miss Yonce Adédey Ch. xi. 232 You have been six 
months braiding that frock. 1874 Cassels [fousch. Guide 
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1. 225 When the whole design has been braided. 
‘They braid slippers for curates.’” : é 
+ Braid, v.2 Obs. [Prob. aphetic f. ABRarn 2.2, 
Uppraip; but as ON. éregda was uscd in this 

meaning, it may perhaps be a sense of BRAID v.!] 

trans, To upbraid, reproach. 

01325 Body & Soul 257 in anes Poems (1841) 343 Thou 
--me thus breidest of myn un-hap. c1440 ?romp. Parv. 
49 Breydyn or vpbreydyn, ¢eprepero. 1553 Lrenve Q. 

urtins vin. 8 Thou wilt braid me with the saving of his 
life. 1662 J. {frvwoop Prov. & Epryr. (1867) 56 Better 
dissemble it..Than to broide him with it. 1608 Sraks, 
Per. 1, i. 93 "I would braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 

Braid, v.5 [App.a dial. corruption of Bray v., 
by confusing drayed, braid, braided. Given by 
Forby and Halliwell as East Anglian. Not in 
Bailey, nor Johnson; taken app. from If{alliwell 
into Webster and other recent Dicts.] ¢vans. To 
intermix; ’to mingle by rubbing in some fluid or 
soft substance ’. 

1853 Hints Yug. Housewives 31 The plain old-fashioned 
starch..is braided up with cold water. #42, 118 Braid a 
teaspoonful of flour with a little of the cream. 

Braid, obs. and Sc, f. Broap. 

Braid, obs. f. BreEAb and Brepe breadth. 

Braided (bréi-déd), pa/. a. [wk. pa. pple. of 
BRarp v.'] In some senses of the vb.; a. Plaited, 
woven, entwined; /ig. tangled, intricate, as a dance. 
tb. Braided wares: goods that have changed 
colour, tarnished, faded. Obs. ec. Embroftlered ; 
Jig. rippled, as water by the wind. d. Trimmed 
with braid, as ‘a braided coat” (od.). 

1494 FaBYAN vil. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes vsed 
busshed and brayded hedys. 1599 Marston Sco. Vidlante 1. 
ii, 185 To yeeld his braided ware a quicker sale. 1653 
GatakerR Vind, Annot. Fer. 183 They may the better help 
to vend such braided wares. 1710 STEELE Tatler 245 P2 
Bracelets of braided Hair. 1721 Baitey, Braided, faded, 
that hath lost its colour. 1742 Cottins Ode Poet. Char. 
48 In braided dance their murmurs join’d. 1758 JoHNSON 
fdler No. 13 ?8 She has boxes filled with. . braided shoes. 
181z Byron CA. Har. 1. \xxxi, With braided tresses bound- 
ing o'er the green. 1821 SueLtLey Promvuth, Und. 1. 860 
‘That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided 
pinions. 1848 Tiackeray Vanity Fair xxviii, A braided 
frock-coat and duck trowsers. 1865 TENNVSON Moxrner 
10 The swamp..‘Vith moss and braided marish-pipe. 1885 
Century Mag. XX1X. 501, I sought..the place Of the 
wind-braided waters. 

Braider! (brédo1). [f. Brain v.1+ -eR.1] 

a. One who inakes or applies braids. b. A 
part of a sewing machine, used for stitching braid 
on cloth. e¢, A braiding-machine. 

1866 Tomuinson Cycl. Useful Arts 111. 622 Subsidiary 
pieces of apparatus..the hemmer, the binder, the braider. 
1874 Knicnt Amer. Mech. Dict. 1. 355 ‘Vhe sizes of flat 
braiders most in use are those braiding 53 and 65 strands. 

+ Brai‘der.? Os. [f. Braip v.2] An upbraider. 

1ssz Hutoet, Brayder or caster in teeth with a good 
turne past. é 

+ Brai‘die, @. 3c. Obs. rare. [f. Brarp 56, 3+ 
+1E, -Y1.]_ Deceitful. Hencc Brai-dieness. 

a1600 Montcomerie Poems (1821) 54 Sir, I have sein 
them baith, In braidieness & lye aback Escape. 

Braiding (brédin), vé/. 56.1 [f. Brarp vt] 

1. a. The action of plaiting, embroidering, etc. ; 
also the action of making or applying braid. b. 
Braids collectively. e@. Braided work; transf. 
embroidcry ; also fg. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredynge of Iacys or oper lyke, 
lagneacio, nectio, connectio, 340 Hyrve Vives’ Justr. 
Chr, Wom, 1. ix. (R.) Let not the outward apparell of 
women bee decked with the brayding of hir haire, 1831 J. 
Witson in Brackw. Afag. XX1X. 288 Some delicate braid- 
ings.. along the calm of the Great Blue Sea of Heaven. 
1849 THacKERAY Pendennis xxiii, A gentleman enveloped 
in mustachios, whiskers, fur collars, and braiding. 

2. Braiding-machine, one for weaving braid. 

1874 KniGut Amer, Mech, Dict. 1. 355 Braiding-machines 
are made of all sizes. 

+ Braiding, vd/.5d.2 Obs. [f. Bray v.2] Up- 
braiding. 

xs5z Hutoet, Braiding or casting in teath. 

Braidism (bré-diz’m). fed. [f. the surname 
Bratd.| The proccss of producing slcep or trance 
by causing the patient's attention to be intensely 
concentrated on some visual object; this process, 
which had long been practised under the name of 
MESMERISM, was first scientifically applied, and its 
effects accounted for, by Dr. James Braid in 1842. 

(Braid’s own name for the process was Hyrnotism, which 
is still the one most frequent in scientific use; the popular 
term Mrsmerism is not employed by medical writers, as it 
is understood to imply an explanation of the phenomena 
differing from that of Braid.) 

1882 Basman in Quain‘s Dyct. Med. 132 Braidism cer- 
tainly deserves more attention than it has received. /65/d. 

73 Phe too ready adoption of hypnosis or Braidism may do 
os rather than good. 

Braie. [a. F. éra7 resin, also a compound uscd 
for calking ships. Cf. Bray v.5] (Sec quot.) 

1871 Daily News 12 May, A material for insulating tele- 
graphic wires named ‘braie’.. which was a preparation of 
coal tar. 

Braie, Braik: see Braz, BRAYE, BRAKE, BREAK. 

Brail (brill), sd.1 Also 5-6 brayle, -ll.e, > 
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brale, braile. [a. OF. éraz/, carlicr draie/:—I.. 
bracale ‘brecch-girdle, waist-bclt for keeping 
up the breeches’, form éracv breeches; lence 
girdlc, cincture, in other senses; in sensc 1 draie/ 
occurs in Wace. ] 

1. 2/7. Small ropes fastened to the cdges of sails 
to truss them up before furling. 

a1450 Prlyrims Sea-Voy. 33 in Stactous Rome (1867) 38 
Y howe! trussa! hale in the brayles! 1627 Cart. Ssutit 
Seaman's Gram. v. 22 The Brales are small ropes recued 
thorow Blockes..with them we furle or farthell our sailes 
acrosse. 1762-9 Fatconer Shipwr. 1, 287 ‘The sailors,. 
inan the enfolding brails. 1885 Norris A. Vidal {1l. 224 
Catch hold of those brails, and haul on them when I tell you. 

b. ? Arope attached to a fishing net for a similar 
purpose. 

1883 Fisheries E.xhib. Catal. 195 Minnow gangs, brails, 
gangings, used in various sea fisheries, 1883 AnsotT in 
Glasgow Weekly Her. 14 July 8/1 Some [of the fish}. .made 
their way between the brail and the net. : 

2. A girdle used to confine a hawk’s wings. 

1828 Sesricur Hawking 12 Vhe brail..is a thong of soft 
leather with a slit..along the middle. 1875 ‘StoNENENGE’ 
Brit. Sports \. Wi. § 6. 295 When first hooding her, the brail 
should be used. , 

3. ~/. The feathers about a hawk’s rump; also 
attrtb., as in brail-feathers. 

1486 Bk. St. Alans Aviijb, The same federis ye shall 
call the brayles or the brayle federis. 1575 ‘urnery. BA. 
Falconrie 278 All the brayles and smal fethers of the trayne. 
1611 Cotcr., Lrayend, feathers about a hawkes fundament, 
called by our Faulconers the brayle. 

Brail, s/.2 [ad. . dve//e in samc sense: see 
Littré.] In the American timber trade; A number 
of logs held together by ropes and booms, forming 
part of a raft. 

1879 Lumberman’s Gaz. 1 Oct. This part of the Slough 
is wide and deep, and is used for coupling up the strings 
into brails and rafts. [f 


Brail (bré1), z. 
Brau sb.4) trans. 

1. To haul z (the sails) by means of the brails. 

1625 Sir R. Granvitte in G. Granville’s Wks. (1732) 293 
My Lord Essex did Brail up his Foresail. 1762 FALCONER 
Shipwr, nu. 26 ‘ Brail up the mizen quick!’ the Master 
cries. 1834 M. Scott Crutse Midge (1863) 95 The frigate 
hauled down the jib and brailed up the spanker. 

2. To confine (a hawk’s wings) with a brail. 

1643 Parables on Times 9 Not content to braile and clip 
their wings onely. 1828 Srsricut Hawking 13 He should 
be carried on the fist.. with his wing brailed. 

Brailed, 4//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

a. Confined by a brail (said of a hawk’s wings). 
b. Bratted worm: perh. a ringed worm [? from cx- 
tended sense of OF. évaze/ girdle ; see Brat sb.] 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 26 {n May the grene 
worme: a lytyll breyled worme. a@ 1653 G. Danier /efyl/ 
on G. Herbert s My long-brail'd Pineons. .I cannot spread. 

Brain (brén), sé. Forms: 1 breezen (bresn), 
bregn, brazen, 3 brajen, breine, 3-6 brayn(e, 
4-7 braine, 5-6 brane, 3- brain. [OE. éreg(e\n 
=LG. briagen, Du. and Fris. drei (not found in 
HG., Scand., or Goth.) :—OTeut. type *évagno(m), 
perh. related to Gr. Bpexucs forehead.] 

1. The convoluted mass of nervous substance con- 
tained in the skull of man and other vertcbrates. 
By some earlier scientific writers restricted to the 
anterior portion (in Latin cercbrunz) as opposed to 
the posterior portion (BRAINLET, ccrvebcl/um); but 
this distinction is now cxpressed by the Lat. words, 
which have becn adopted in scientific use, and drain 
in technical as well as in popular language includes 
the entire organ; it is also applied by extension 
to the analogous but less developed organs of 
invertebrate animals, 

In 16th c. it became usual to employ the pl. instead of 
the sing. when mere cerebral substance, and not a definite 
organic structure, was meant; this usage still continues: 
we say ‘a dish of brains’, ‘a disease of the brain’. 

c1000 Ags. Ps, vii. 16 On his bregn astize his unriht. 
c1ooe Sar. Leechd. 1.358 Bares bra:gen xzesoden .. ealle 
sar hyt gelidegap. arzroo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker Hoc. 305 
Cerebrum, brazen. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1468 His blod and his brain 
[¢ 1275 bragen] ba weoren to-dascte. 1297 R. Giouc. 446 
Kyng Henry brayn, and gottes, and eyen ybured were At 
Reynys in Norniandye. 1393 Gower Conf. 11. 176 The wit 
and reson..Is in the celles of the brain. ¢1460 Townelcy 
‘lyst. 209 (Matz.) Lo here a crowne of thorne, to perche 
his brane within. 1486 SA. St. Albans Biiij, Rewarde 
youre hawke with the Brayne and the necke. 1578 [an- 
isteER /list, Man vy. 78 The quadruplication of Dura mater 
.. lyeth betwene the brayne and Cerebellum. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry Win. v.7 We haue my braines tane out and but. 
ter'd, 1653 Watton Angler 179 Pearch.. have in their 
brain a stone, 1772 Priesttey /yst. Relig. (1782) 11. 389 
The power of thinking ..depends..upon the brain. 1824 8 
Lanvor Juag. Conv. (1846) 460 The power of thinking is 
no more in the brain than in the hair, 188 Huxtey Cray- 
Fish iti. 105 A transversely elongated mass of ganglionic 
substance termed the Brain or cerebral ganglion. 

b. Phrases. 70 dash, knock outa person’s brains 
i.e. by a blow. Zo blow oul (any) one's brains: 
to shoot oneself or another in the head. 

1607 Sunaxs. 7%02 1. i. 193 To knocke out an honest 
Athenians braines. 1831 Cariyii: Sart. Res. 11. vi, Estab- 
lish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing Satanic Poetry; or 
blow out his brains. 1859 Autvbieg. Beggar-boy 95 [He] 


Also 7 braile, brale. 
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demanded his money, or he would blow out his brains. 
1864 ‘Lixnvson Boddicca 68 Dash the brains of the little 
one out. A 

+2. transf. Marrow; the pith or heart of the 
growth at the top of a date-palim. Obs. 

1552 Hvtoxrt, Brayne, or marrow of the legge, wnuscudus. 
1601 Hotann Pliny 1. 386 These [date-trees} hane in the 
very head and top, a certain pleasant..marow, which they 
terme, The braine. ‘ 

3. Considcred as the centre of sensation, the 
organ of thought, memory, or imagination. (From 
16th c. onwards the pl. has been preferred in 
familiar use and idiomatic phrases, but not in 
dignified language, exc. when more than one brain 
is referred to.) 

c1230 Jali Meid. 35 Of breines turnunge pin heaued 
[schule] ake. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 24 To grete feble- 
nesse of her brayne. 1536 Nemed, Sedition p. iib, Full of 
bones, hut voyde of brayne. 1604 Jamns I Counterbl, 103 
‘The Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sense 
of smelling to the braines. 1697 Dxvorn Verg. Georg. 1. 
674 Ye sacred muses, with whose Beauty fir'd My Soul is 
ravish‘d, and my Brain inspir'd. 1845 Disnarci Sydz/ (1863) 
275 ‘You have a clear brain and a bold spirit; you have no 
scruples. .You ought to succeed,’ 1875 S1unns Const, Hist. 
{{. 512 Was that plan the conception of any one brain? 
Sig. 1844 Kincrake Kothen it. (1878) 17 The accomme ined 
Mysseri..was in fact the brain of our corps. 1861 M. Axr- 
sotp Pop. Edne. France Pref. 23 Frenchmen proclaim .. 
Paris to be the brain of Europe. 

b. Phrases. 7a break (obs.), dcat, busy, cudgel,drag, 
pussle one’s brains: to excrt oneself in thought or 
contrivance. 7o crack one’s brain(s): to rendcr 
oncself insane. 70 have anything (e.g. music, 
bicycling, any objcct of admiration or antipathy) 
on the brain: to be crazy on the subject of. 7o 
turn one's brain: to render giddy, hence fig. to 
bewilder, to render vain or imprudent. + <1 dry 
brain (Shaks.): a dull or barren brain void of 
thinking powcr. tA hot brain: an inventive 
fancy. + Aotled brarns : hot-headed fellows. 

1530 Patscr. 350 We breake our braynes fornought. 1577 
Staxvuurst Deser. [red, in Holinshed V1. 32 To beat his 
braines in the curious insearching of deep mysteries, 1600 
Suaxs. A. ¥. LZ. 01. vil. 38. 1602 — //am, v. i. 63 Cudgell 
thy braines no more about it. 1611 — Want, 7. in. iti. 64; 
wv. iv. 701. 1742 Younc V2. 74, vin. 513 An eminence, tho‘ 
fansy’d, turns the brain. 1847 TeNsvson /?rtyc. iv. 136 
While I dragg'd my brains for sucha song. 1848 Kincstey 
Saint's Frag. u. ii, { puzzled my brains about choosing 
my line. p 
4. fig. Intellectual powcr, intellect,sense, thought, 
imagination. | From 16th c. often plural.) 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 4 That is nought for take of braine. 
1526 TINDALE 1 Zi. vi. 4 He wasteth his braynes aboute 
questions. 1571 Gotpinc Cadets on Ps. ix, 12 David did 
not vpon his oun brayn appoint God a dwelling place there. 
1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. Guj, Hee that hath any brayne, sees 
hee is not well in his wittes. 1732 Pore Ass. Man 1. 47 
Tricks to shew the stretch of human brain. 1763 CuurcHite 
Candidate (R.) Let those who boast the uncommon gift of 
brains, The laurel pluck. 1861 I’. Brown Horgx Suds. Ser. 
1. 17x ‘Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix your 
colours with?’,.‘ With brains, sir !’ was the gruff reply. 

b. Phrases. ‘ Zo bcar a brain: to be cautious, 
thoughtful, have brains, Zo sack (or pick) a per- 
son’s brains: to clicit and appropriate the results 
of his thought. + Of the same brain: in the same 
strain of thought, similarly conceived. (But cf. Of 


the same brain.) 

1526 SKELTON Magny/, 1422, [ counsel you, bere a brayne. 
1592 G. Harvey Pierces Super. 120 Some potestats .. will 
hy fittes beare abraine. 1652 Be. Hace Jets. Wordd 1. viii, 
These {tales} and a thousand more of the same brain. 1808 
Scott wVarmion vi. xvi, Eustace, thou bear'st a brain, 

5. Comb.; general relations. 

a. attributive: Of the physical brain, as drazn- 
ache, -atoms, -chamber, -giddincss, -mattcr, -soflen- 
ing, -symptom ; of the brain as the seat of intelli- 
gence, as bratn-chart, -fancy, -labour, -power, 
-war, -work. 

1862 Lytton Str. Story 11. 280 His crown, with its *brain- 
ache of care. 1870 GLapstone Print, Homer (1878)61 The 
poetical unity of Homer’s *brain-chart. 1657 BRomE 
Queene'’s Exch. w. i, The *brain-giddiness of these wilful 
Lords. 1864 Texsyson Aylmer's F. 447 Prodigal of all 
“brain-labour he. 1878 Hooker & Batt Marecco 150 By 
their superior “brain-power. 1883 //arfer's May. June 
125/1 *Brain-softening or degeneration of the spinal cord. 
1871 M. Cotuixs rg. & Verch. 11. xi. 252 Men who are 
wise do no “brainwork save in summer, ; 

b. objective and objective-ycnitive; as érazn- 
wright sb. ; brain-breaking, fretting, -purging, 
-smoking, -spattering, adjs. 

1616 Hotypay Persius 317 *Brain-purging hellebore. 
@ 1654 SELDEN Engl. Epin. ili. § 19 * Brain-smoaking liquors. 
1823 Byron Faw ix. iv, War's a “brain-spaltering .. art. 
1602 Davies JArum in Mod. 7 (D.) The *Brayn-wrights 
skill And wisdome infinite. : : 

¢. instrumental and locative: as drain-degol, 
-born, -bred, -cracked, crazed, -fevercd, -spun, 
-strong, adjs., also drain-worker sb.; brainltke ad). 

1596 Fitz-cerrray Sir &. Drake (1881) 22 Joves *braine- 
borne Pallades. 1812 Byron C/A. //ar. i. vii, With *brain- 
born dreams of evil. 1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) Js. 11. 
122/2 His *braine-bred Daughter. 1657 Brome Ouecne's 
Exch... Wks. 1873 IIL. 497, 1 fear he’s *brain-crack d, luna- 
tick. 1652 — orth. Lasse 1. v. Wks, TLL. 11 The Master 
and the man both *brain-cras‘d. 1849 Topp Cycé. -inat. 
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& Phys. WV. 141/2 Cerebral substance. -replaced by a” brain- 
like matter. 1832 J. C. Hare in PAilol. Mus. I. 643 * Brain- 
spun systems of metaphysics. 1863 Dasent Fest 5 Larnest 
(1873) II. 273 True it is, as the saw goes, * Bairns are brain- 
strong’. 1878 Hotsrook Hygiene of Brain 91 A farmer 
may be a *brain-worker. — ; : 

6. Special combinations ; + brain-being, -brat, 
a creature of the fancy; brain-box, the skull ; 
+brain-break, a conception that overtasks the 
brain; brain-case (= 4raiz-box); brain-cell, one 
of the cells forming the tissue of the brain ; brain- 
coral, coral resembling in form the convolutions of 
the brain; brain-crack, a craze or crotchet; brain- 
fever, a term for inflammation of the brain, ‘and 
also for other fevers, as typhus, with brain com- 
plications’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); brain-lit a., en- 
lightened by thought ; brain-shed, the scattering 
of brains; + brain-squirt, a childish attempt at 
reasoning; brain-stage, the imagination; brain- 
stone (=évain-coral); brain-trick, a cunning 
device; brain-tunic, a membrane enveloping the 
brain; brain-worm, a worm infesting the brain ; 

fig. a wriggling disputant. Also BraiN-PAN, 
Bratysick, BRAIN-woon. 

1659 Futcer Aff. 17. Ivnoc. (1840) 450 A mere wit-work, 
or *brain-being, without any other real existence. 1630 R. 
Ii. in J. Tzylor (Water P.) }i’&s. Pref. Verses, One Bacchus, 
and some other Venus urges, To blesse their *brain-brats. 
1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3)78 The several Bones of which the 
*Brain-case consists. 1851 THACKERAY Eng. Hee. (1866) 107 
What would Sir Roger de Coverley be without. .his charm- 
ing *brain-cracks? 1833 Marryat P. Siuifle (1863) 367, I 
had a *brain fever, which lasted six or seven days. 1857 
Gen. P. Toomeson dud? Alt. 1. xxiii. $3 The subordinates 
have resisted ina way that ended in blood and *brain-shed. 
1684 G. Gopparpin Burton Drary Introd. (1828) I. 68 They 
were but bugbears and “brain-squirts. 1645 Mitton Coast. 
Wks. (1851) 364 This *Brain-worm against all the Laws of 
Dispute, will needs deal with them heer. 

+ Brain, a. Ods. (Cf. Bratnisn.] Furious, mad. 

€1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 286 If any..Be so bolde in his 
blod, brayn in hys hede. 1513 DouGias vers x1. xvii. 73 
He walxis brayne in furour bellicall. 1809 J. Skinner 
Collect. Poetry 126(Jam.), 1 wat right weel he was fu’ brain. 

Brain (brén),v. Also 4-6 brayne, 5-6 brane, 
7 braine. ([f. the sb.] 

1. trans, To dash (any one’s) brains out; to 
kill by dashing out the brains, 

1382 Wycuir /sa. Ixvi. 3 That sleth a beste, as that brayne 
adogge. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. Ut. xxxVvii. 156 Thenne 
shall they of the towne brayne hem with stones. 15 
Suaks. 1 /7ex, JV, tii. 24 If I were now by this Rascall, 
I could braine him with his Ladies Fan. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. 45 Hee desperately brained himselfe. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon 1. 31 He was. most cruelly murder’d, by being 
brain’d like an Ox, 1884 Tennyson Becket 201 Methought 
they would have brain’d me with it, John. 

Jig, 1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. v.i. 401 It was the swift ce- 
leritie of his death. . That brain’d my purpose. 

+2. To conceive in the brain. Obs. rare. 

16rr SHaks. Cyd. v. iv. 147 Such stuffe as Madmen 
Tongue and braine not. 

3. To furnish with a brain. 

1882 W. WrEDEN Soc. Law Labor 94 Both the labor and 
capital must be headed, brained, as it were, with thought. 

Hence, Brai‘ner, Brai‘ning v#/. sé. 

©1440 Promp. Purv. 47 Braynynge, or kyllynge, ercere- 
éracto, 1842 De Quincey HWés. (1863) XIII. 306 Not only 
the stone must be a bouncer..but it ought to be..a good 
brainer, viz., splinting-jagged. 

Brained bréind),a. [f. Brain sd.+ED?.] Fur- 
nished with a brain or brains. Usually with adj. 
prefix, as addle-, dry-, dull-, feeble-, hot-, nimble-. 

©1440 Promp. Porv. 47 Branyd or full of brayne. 1528 
Payne Salerne Regint Fivb, Feble brayned folkes. 1610 
Suaks. Veszp. ui. ii. 7 If th’other two be brain’d like vs, the 
State totters. @1704 'T. Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 1. 
63 That hot brain’d sot Thy father. 1819 SuELLEY Peter Bell 
vi, xx, A mad-brained goblin for a guide. 1866 Morey 
Dutch Rep. WV. v. 633 Vhe addle-brained Oberstein. 

Brainge (brzindz), v. Sc. Also braindge, 
breinge, breenge (brindz). za/r. To force or 
move oneself with clumsy violence. 

1786 urns To Auld Mare xii, Thou never braing’t, an’ 
fetch't, an’ fliskit. 

Brainge (bréindz), sé. Sc. Also braindge. [f. 
prec.}] A violent and clumsy rush or bounce. 
1789 Davipson Scasons 35 (Jam.) Baith wi’ a brainge, 
Sprang, hap and sten, out o’er a nettle. 1858 M. Porteous 
Souter Fohnuny 30 Ye'll wi « braindge Jerk aff the Mune. 

Brainish (bre'nif), 2. Obs. orarch. [f. Brat sb. 
+-1sHl.] Headstrong, passionate. 

1530 Parser. 307/1 Braynisshe, hedy, folisshe, selfe wylled. 
1602 Snaxs. //am. vy. 1. 11 And, in his brainish apprehen- 
sion, killes The vnscene good old man. 1603 Drayton 
Heroic. ip. Pref. Vhe Worke might in truth be judged 
Lraynish. 1850 Bracke “2 schylus 1. 104 Vhy son.. whom 
unwittingly of life I reft, Ina brainish moment. 

Brainless (bré'nlés), a. Also 6 brainsless. 
[f. Brain sb. +-LEss.] 

1. Devoid of brain; that has had the brain re- 
moved, ‘ pithed ’. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parz. 47 Braynles, txcerebrosus. 1547 Life 
qe Abps. Canterbury Vo Rdr., A very charnell howse off 
frainslesse unlearned skulles. 1611 Sveup J/7st. Gt. Brit, 
Vil. xxxv1. (1632) 389 A brainlesse body. 1875 II. Woon 
Therap, (1879) 176 ‘The experiments on brainless frogs. 

2. +a. Insane, mentally diseased, iinbecile. Ods. 
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1496 Dives §& Panp.(W. de W.)v. xxiv, 230 Yf the prynce be 
..frentyke or braynles. c1g00 Blowdol's Test. in Halliw. 
Nuge P. 9 Braynles as a Marshe hare. 1625 tr, Gon- 
salvio’s Sp. Inguts. 164 Some caught vncurable diseases 
and paines in the head, and became almost brainlesse. 

b. Foolish, irrational; wanting intelligence, 
thought, or self-control. 

©1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 21 As souldyours that 
hraynles be & wood. 1575 Cuurcuyarp Chipfes (1817) 127 
George Carey, I haue receyved your braynlesse letter. 1797 
CoLeripGE Poenrs (1862) 36 The apostate by the brainless 
rout adored. 1863 Corwh. Afag. Feb., To what shifts a 
brainless man is put about. 

Hence Brai‘nlessly a/v., Brai-nlessness. 

1610 Heatey St. Ang. Citie of God vi. vi. (1620) 232, I 
think no inan so brainelessly s6ttish. 1884 Century Mag. 
Noy. 59 A good deal of hard swearing at his brainlessness. 

+Brainlet. Ods. [f. Brain sd, +-LET, transl. 
L. cerebellum ‘little brain’.] The cerebellum. 

1668 CuLrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat, m. ii. 130 The 
Cerebellum, Brainlet, or petty-brain. @1720 Gisson Far. 
rier’s Guide 1.iv. (1738) 35 Cerebellum, or Brainlet. 

Brain-pan (brénpen). arch, [f. Brain 56. 
+Pan.] That which contains the brain; the 
skull. 

c1g00 Maunpev. xxii. 234 The Brayn Panne of a ded 
Man. 1835 CoverDALE Fudg. ix. 53 A woman Cast a pece 
of a mylstone .. and brake his brane panne. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 167 »3 To settle my Head and cool my Brain- 
pan. 1872 Harpwick 7rad. Lanc, 205 The skull of a fossil 
elephant .. commonly believed to be the brain-pan of an 
enormous giant. : 

b. gransf. (Cf. head, noddle, skull.) 

21641 Be. Mountacu Acts §& Mow. (1642) It is a starve- 
ling conceit of Innovating brain-pans. 

Brainsick (bré-nsik), a. [f. Brain sd. + Stcx.] 

l. Diseased in the brain or mind ; addle-hcaded, 


mad, foolish, frantic. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour xiv. 20 Nor foles that are 
brayne sik. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw, VI. (Arb.) 84 
What ye brain-sycke fooles..do ye beleue hym? 1648 
Hunting of Fox 25 Some head-strong brain-sick Sectaries. 
1733 Swirt Legion Club Wks. 1755 IV.1. 206 A queer Brain- 
sick brute, they calla peer. 1848 Macautay “est, Eng. I. 
591 This man, at once unprincipled and brainsick. 

+b. as 5b. Obs. 

1606 SytvesteR Da Bartas 1. iv. Wks. (Grosart) 150 (D.) 

Some brainsicks liue there now-a-daies. 


2. Of things: Proceeding from a diseased mind. 

1571 GoLpinc Calvin ox Ps. vill. 3 With braynsik mad. 
nesse. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 1v. 616 The brainsick fury seiz’d 
him, 1856 R. VaucHuan A/yséics (1860) 1. 278 The spasmodic 
movements of a brainsick disinterestedness. 

Hence Brainsickly a.and adv.. Brainsickness. 

160g Suaks. JZacé. u. ii. 46 To thinke So braine-sickly of 
things. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 415, I am not so brain- 
sickly as to dwell on gloomy reverie. 1541 PayNeELL Cafi- 
dine xxxv. 54 Wherto shuld we reherse the furious brain- 
syckenes of Cethegus? 

Brain-woo'd. (after 14th c. only Sc.) [f. 
Brain sé.+ Woop a., OE. and ME, wéd mad.} 
Frenzicd in brain or mind; mad. 

a 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 6707 For hungre pai sal be als 
brayne-wode. ¢ 1375? BArBour St, A lexzs 214 Zouland as 
half brawne wod. c1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. xiii. 51 He 
swa mankyd, as brayne-wode Kest fast wyth be Stwmpe 
pe Blode In-tilWillame Walayss face. @ 1550 Christis Kirke 
Gr. xxii, Quhyn thay had beirit lyk baitit bullis, And 
branewod brynt in bails. 

Brainy (bré"ni), 2. [f. Brain sd. +-vL.] That 
has plenty of brains ; acute, clever. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1874 Sex & Educat. 25 Men here are for the most part 
wiry, sinewy, nervous, and brainy. 1883 D. WHEELER By- 
Ways of Lit. iti. 42 The culture [in monasteries] was of a 
more brainy sort. 

Braird (bréerd), sé. Properly Sc. (brerd, brierd), 
but now sometimes used by Eng. writers. Also 
5-6 brerd, 6-8 breird, brierd, 8 breard, brere. 
[The same word with Brerp; the OE. drerd prob- 
ably, like the Teut. cognates, had the senses of 
point, spike, blade of grass’, as well as that of 
‘edge’, though the former are recorded only for 
the form drord/.] The first shoots of grass, corn, 
or other crops. 

¢ 1450 Henryson Mor, Fad, 3 The corne abreird. — 59 
Now it is Lent, now it is hie on brierd. 1513 DouGLas 
“Eneis xu. Prol. 77 The cornis croppis and the beris new 
brerd. 1721 Ketty Scoft’sk Prov. 328 There is no breard 
like midding breard. ¢ 1817 Hoce Tades § Sk. V. 11 Hares 
surprised. .among the early braird. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
25 The delicate braird that springs after the surface has 
been annually burnt. 

Braird (bréerd), v. [f. prec.] zztr. Of cor, 
etc.: To sprout, to appear above the ground. 

¢ 1450 HeNryson Fables 1904 (Anglia 1X. 337) The wickit 
thocht begynnis for to breird. 1513 Doucias -veis 1. 
ix [vili]. 60 With schyning skyn new brerd. 1865 Carter's 
Gard, & Farmer's Vade-M. u. After the seed has brairded, 
it may be well to cover it by hand-hoeing. 1883 Trans. 
Hight. Soc. Agric. Ser. w. XV. 38 The potatoes. .came up 
. Not quite as straight as a line when brairding. 1884 77Zes 
zo June 4 Present sowings [in swedes and turnips] may 
braird well. 

llence Brairded, Brairding, breirding. 

1765 Rutnerrorp Lett, 1. Ixxiii. (Jam.) I find a little 
breirding of God’s seed in this town, 184 Phemie Millar 
35_The freshly brairded fields. 

Brairds, var. of Brearps, Sv. 


Brais, braiss, obs. form of Brace, 


BRAKE. 


+ Braise, v.! Obs. xare. [? corruption of BRay, 
influenced by Bruise. Possibly in both quots. the 
correct reading is bruysing.] trans. To bruise, to 
bray. Hence Brai-sing v4/, sé. 

a 1500 Gold. Litany in Maskell Mon. Rit. (ed. 2) III. 270 


_ The lyftyng vp of tht most holy body on the crosse, and the 


sore braysyng thereof. 1557 Richmond. Wills (1853) 100 
Ij braysenge morters with 1j pestles xx*, 

Braise (bréiz), v.2 Also braize, braze. [a. 
Fr. draiser, f. bvatse, hot charcoal.} To cook 4 /a 
braise; i.e. to stew in a tightly-closed pan (properly 
with a charcoal fire above and below), the meat 
being surrounded with slices of bacon, herbs, ete. 

1797 Lond. Art Cookery 149 Serve this ragoo under two 
ducks, cut into quarters, and brazed in a well seasoned 


braze. 1846 French Domest. Cookery 41 Braise: to stew 
meat tender with fat bacon. 

Hence Braise sé., braised meat, or the prepara- 
tion for braising with. Also Braised ///. a., 
Brai‘ser sd. [partly ad. F. drazszére], Brai‘sing 
vbl. sb. used attrib. in braising-keltle, -pan. 

1769 Mrs. RarraLD Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 93 Add some 
of the hraize liquor (if any left). 1797 Lond. Art Cookery 
148 Stew them {chickens’ feet] in a braze. /ééd. 149 [see vb.] 
1825 French Domest. Cookery: 376 To dress a dish A Ia 
braise you must have a braising-pan. a1880 Mrs. Henper- 
son inWebster Suf/.s.v., A braising kettle hasa deep cover 
which holds coals ; consequently the cooking is done from 
above, as well as below. 


+ Brait. [? mistake for Bort.] ‘A name given 
by jewéllers to the rough diamond.’ 

1706 in Puituips. 1721-1790 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Braith, -ful, -ly, Sc. forms of Bratu, etc. 

Braize, variant of BREEZE sé.3 

Brak, obs. pa. t.of BREAK; obs. f. Brack, BRAKE. 

Brakan, -en, obs. ff. BRACKEN. 

Brake (brik), 56.1 [ME. drake, not found in 
northern writers, said by Turner (1562) to be the 
equivalent of the northern drake: see BRACKEN. 
It was possibly a shortened form: perh. due to 
braken being assumed by southern speakers to be 
a plural : cf. chick, chicken, also Brack sé.4 But 
it may also possibly be a parallel form from the 
same root. BRAKE sé. appears too late for us to 
assume that this word could in any way be de- 
rived from it ; though in recent use they are prob- 
ably often assumed to be the same word, as if 
the ‘brake’ were a plant that grows in ‘ brakes’ 
or vice versa. ] 

1. Fern, bracken. 

¢1325 W. ve Bistesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Feugere, a 
brake. c1440 Prowp. Parv. 47 Brake, herbe or ferme. 
1562 Turner /fervéal un. Aij b, Filix femina..is the commen 
ferne or brake whiche the Norther men call a braken. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt, 189 Those who burn brakes for 
their ashes. 1768 Tucker Zt, Nat. II. 685 Self-conceit 
grows.. out of ignorance, as heath and brakes do from 
barren sands. 1842 Tennyson Day Dr., Sleep Pal, vi, A 
wall of green Close-matted, bur and brake and briar, 1862 


AnsteD Channed Isi. u. viii, (ed. 2) 181 The common brake 
(pteris aqguilina). 

2. Comb. and Attrib., as brake-bush, -fern, -root; 
brake of the wall, the common polypody. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Brakebushe or fernebrake, /7/z- 
cetum, 1561 Hottysusn Hom. Apoth. 39 a, Take..sixe 
unces of the rotes of Brak of the wal or Polipody. 1626 
Bacon Sylva $83 The making of Glass, of a certain Sand 
and Brake-Roots. ; 

Brake (brék, 55.2 Also 7 bracke, 8-9 break(e. 
[cf. MLG. rake, connected with drekex to BREAK, 
and originally meaning tree-stumps or broken 
branches, but also used (esp. in the phrase dzsk 
wide brake, bush and brake) in the exact sense of 
the Eng. word. See Schiller-Liibben, The historical 
relation of the Eng. to the LG. word is unknown.] 

A clump of bushes, brushwood, or briers; a 
thicket. Also attrzd., as in brake-axe. 

¢ 1440 [see Brake! 2] Fernebrake, fidicetumt. 1563 JZirr. 
Mag., Fane Shore xviti, What scratting bryers do growe 
upon such brakes. 15go R. Payne Descr, red, (1841)6 A 
simple workeman with a Brake axe will cleaue a greate 
Oke. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 11. xvi. 282 Their 
Houses were caues, their pallaces brackes or thickots. 1667 
Mitton P. Z.1v. 175 So thick entwin’d, As one continu’d 
hrake, the undergrowth Of shrubs. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1290 Rendered almost impassable .. by breaks of fern, 
shrubs, and fallen trees, 1821 SHELLEY Adonazs xviii, The 
amorous birds now pair in every brake, 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv. 121 He saw again the cane brakes and 
cypresses of gliding plantations. 


Brake (brz‘k), 56.3 Also 5 braoke, brakene 
(sense 3), 6 braake, 8 Sc, braik (sense 2), 9 break. 
[Identical with MLG. drake, or ODu. bracke, 
mod.Du. éraak a flax-brake (whence F. éraguer to 
brake flax), f. Du. drekex to BREAK. The resem- 
blance of the sb. to the cognate Eng. verb ap- 
parently gave rise to the extension of sense by 
which drake became a generic name of implements 
used for breaking or crushing. The form dbrakene 
in Promp. Parv. may possibly represent the pl. of 
the MLG. or Du. word.] 

1. A toothed instrument for braking flax or 
hemp. 


BRAKE. 


¢34§0 in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 608 Rupa, a braoke. /did. 
696 Hee rupa, a brake. 1451 Zest. Aéor. 111. 119, j brake 
phe 1552 Hutoer, Brake for flaxe or hempe. 1611 Cotcr., 

vioche, a brake for hentpe. 1615 Marknuam fing. Housw, 
(1660) 132 You ntay then at your pleasure break it [fax].. 
in a brake of wood. 1704 Dict. Rust. et Urb., Brake or 
Flax-Blake; is two pieces of timber, with teeth, 1858 
Carventer Veg, I’hys. § 516 A very simple machine is used 
for this purpose, termed a break. 1869 Sron Dict, Lingin- 
cering 1, 629 Fig. 1285 shows {al Hemp and Flax Brake, 

2. A baker’s kneading-machine. 

1440 Promp, Parv, 46 Bray or brakene, baxteris instrus 
ment, fizsa. 1567 Tuomas /fal. Gram., Alacinella, abraake 
to knede dowe withall,or to brake tue hempe. 1580 Barret 
Aly. B 1108 A Brake, frangtbnlum, Plin. mactra. 1617 
Markuam Cavad. v1. 15 You shall kneade .. first with 
handes .. lastly with the brake. 

3. In Brewing and similar processes: A wooden 
mill to crush grcen fruits, hops, ete. 

1534 Ang. Ch. Furniture (1866) 187 A brake to inake ver- 
joyce with. 1571 FP7ils & Inv. N.C. 1. (1835) 360, j brake 
w'h the tonge & pynn viij4. 1616 Suren. & Marku. Conntr. 
Frm 425 You shalt put them [hops] intoa., woodden Brake, 
and there crush, grind, or bruise them. 

4. A heavy harrow for crushing clods. Also 
called bruke-harrow. 

1785 Burns 2nd Ep, Lapratk2 An’ pownies reek in pleugh 
or braik. 1844 Steruens Bk. of Farm V1. 532 ‘Yhe brake- 
harrow is only an enlargement of the common implement 
.. Brakes are made of various forms. 

5. An instrument resembling a pair of scissors 
set wide open, for pceling the bark from willows 
for basket-making. 

1824 ALech, Mag. 11.223 My new invented brake for taking 
the bark off willows. 1880 Jrrrertns //odge 6 Js. 11. 89 
‘The willows are carried to the brakes. 

Brake (brék), s¢.4 [Perhaps a. OF. brac, 
oblique case of dvas an arm; cf. F. braguer le 
fimon to turn the rudder, draguer un canon to 
point a cannon.] 

1. A lever or handle for working a machine. 

+a. The winch of a crossbow (only in phrase 
‘bows of brake’) ; hence a crossbow, ballista, or 


similar engine. Ods. cxc. Hist. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3276 And wyb bo3es eke of brake for 
to schute pykke. 1393 Lanci. 7. 7. C. xx1. 293 Settep 
bowes of brake and brasene gonnes. ¢ 1440 Partonope 1149 
The bowes of brake are bent in hast. 1552 Hvutoet, Brake, 
or crosbowe, dadiista. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xi. 400 g, 
With ordinance of quarell shot, brakes, and other artillerie. 
1600 FatrFAX Jitsso xvii. xliti. 324 Not rammes, not mightie 
brakes, not slings alone. 1840 Browninc Sordedio iv. 372 
Arbatlist, catapult, brake, mangonel. 

b. The handle of a pump. 

1626 Cart. Smita Accid. Ving. Seamen 12 The pumpes 
brake. 1627 — Seaman's Gram, ii. 8 The handle we call 
thebrake. 1762-9 Fatconer Shipiwr. 11.466 At either pump 
they ply the clanking brake. 1831 Larpner Puenmat, vi. 
314 The piston is worked .. in common pumps by a lever, 
called the brake. ; 

e. A lever forming part of the apparatus for 
boring coal. a 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbid, §& Duarh.10 A Brake.. 
consists of a lever. .12 feet long; the fulcrum. .2 feet from the 
end above the bore-hole. 1855 G. GREENWELL Adining Eng. 
109 A brakeis a simple lever. .having an iron crook attached 
from which the [boring] rods are suspended by a piece of 
rope. 

2. Comb., as brake-pump, a pump worked by 
a brake; brake-sieve (A/?/7¢), a rectangular 
sicve worked by a lever or brake. 

1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., A couple of men .. laid hold of 
the brake pump. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Brake- 
Steve, a jigger, operated by a hand-lever. A 

+ Brake, s/.5 Olds. Also3 breake. [Ofunccrtain 
origin: po.sibly identical with the prec. sb. (cf. F. 
braguer un chariot ‘to turn, set, or bend a chariot 
on the right or left hand’ Cotgr.); more probably 
a. ODu. éracke (see BRAKE 56.3), occurring in the 
sense of a nosc-ring for a draught ox ; or extended 
use of BRAKE 5é.3, due to influence of the verb 
Break (a horse).] 

A bridle or curb. (Said in Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. 1753 to be a synonym of BarRNAcLE!.) Oés. 

1430 Lyps. Chron, Troy 1. v, Both bridell, breake & reyne. 
1552 Hutoet, Brake, or sharpe snaffle for a horse. 1557 
Tottell’s A/ise. (Arb.) 187 The brake within the riders hande, 
Doth strayne the horse. 1563-87 Foxe 4. 6: AZ III. 819 
Many.. lost their lives to shake off this most rough brake. 
1587 Turserv. Trag. J. (1837) 94 Hardir brakes doe breake 
the mouth too much. 1753 Cuamsers Cycé, Supp. , 

Brake, s/.6 [Origin, possible connexion with 
prec., and sequence of senses uncertain.] 

+1. A cage of iron or wooden bars; a trap ; fig. 
a snare, difficulty, dilemma. Oés. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Llynour Runt. 325 t was a stale to take 
The devyl in a brake. 1548 Uvact, etc. Eras. Lar. Luke 
Pref. 6b, So should I in this matier stand in a streight 
brake. 1553 BreNnoe . Curtins 1. 10 Because of hys ferce- 
nes, kept him (Bucephalus] within a brake of iron barres. 
1572 Forrest 7heoph. 1022 No more he myndede to come 
in his [the Devil's] brake, 1625 Burces Pers. 7ithes 79 He 
. sought to wind himselfe out of the brakes of Tithes due 
by Diuine Right. 1640 Suirtey Opportunity (N.) He is 
fallen into some brake, some wench has tied hii by the legs. 

2. A framework intended to hold anything 
steady ; a frame in which a horse's foot is placed 
when being shod ; also in Ship-building (see quot.). 

1609 C, Butter Fem, Afon. v. (1623) Kij, Then inake a 
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Ibrake behind the stoole of foure stakes, 2 two foot, and 2 
foure feet long. 1869 Sin FE. Reup SAcpbuild, xx. 436 The 
plate is heated and bent to the form of the bed or brake, 
Th. fig. 7 set one's facein a brake: to assume 
an immovable expression of countenance. Obs. 

1607 Cuarman Bussy D' Amd, Plays 1873 11. 8 Or (like a 
Strumpet) learne toset my lookes In an eternal Brake. 1608 
— Byrons Trag. ibid. 11. 280 See in how grauea Brake he 
sets his vizard. 1609 B. Jonson Sf. Woon, 1, vi. (1616) 583 
Sonte..that, haue their faces set in a Drake! 

+3. An instrument of torturc; a rack. Ods. exc. 
Ffist. {Verh. this belongs rather to Brake 50.3] 

1530 ParsGr. 463/1, I brake on a brake, or payne bunke. 
1539 T. Cromwece in $4. Papers Jen. VITI, 1. 602, 1 am 
advised .. to go the ‘Toure, and sce hym sett in the brakes. 
1642 FuLLER sloly & Lraf. St... xii. 301 A daughter of 
the Duke of I:xeter invented a brake or cruel rack. 1720 
Stow's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) L. 1. xiv. 66/2 The Brake or 
rack, commonly called he Duke of Exeter's daughter because 
he was the deviser of that tortnre. 1855 Beowninc C/, 
Roland xxiv, That wheel, Or brake. .that harrow fit to reel 
Men's bodies out like silk ? : 

+4. A turner's lathe. [Perh. a diffcrent word.] 

€1570 Tiynne Jide & Lowd. (1841) 50 In. .doublet leveled 
by Tyne, Poynted and bottoned as in a brake. 1609 HoL- 
LAND Ayam, Marced, xxxin. vi. 228 As if the whole space 
were wrought round by a ‘lurners brake. _ 

Brake, break (bré'k), 54.7 [Etymology and 
spelling uncertain; prob. an application of the 
sense of ‘ lever’ (BRAKE 50.4), or perh. of that of 
‘curb’ (BRAKE 56.5); since F. fret, It. reno, 
literally ‘bridle’, are used in this scnsc. This 
being so, the spelling 67caé would be due to ‘ popular 
etymology’, because it ‘breaks’ the motion.] 

1, An apparatus for retarding the motion of a 
wheel by means of pressure applied to the circum- 
ference ; usually consisting of a wooden block or 
an iron or steel band, and of a Icver for pressing it 
against the tire. Also fg. of any retarding agency. 

a. 1772-82 W. Baiwwey Machines Soc. Arts 1.149 Z, Which 
occasionally draws down the brake on the periphery of the 
walking wheel. 1792 Trans. Soc, Arts X. 233 The means 
will appear to be the gripe or brake at the top. 1825 N. Woop 
Ratlroads 78 Yhe brake or lever, which is called a ‘convoy’. 
1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh. 10 Brake ..a 
band of iron caused by a lever to press upon a.. wheel. 
1863 Tynpaut //eat i. 9 The brake is applied, and smoke 
and sparks issue from the wheel. 1875 Wuitney Life 
Lang. viii. 149 A powerful brake to check his arbitrary 
action. 

B. 1838 Public Wks, Gt. Brit. 52 Vhat every carriage 
should be provided with a break, 1839 5. C. Brees Naslww. 
Pract. Gloss. 287 Break or Convoy to Railway Carriages. 
a hand lever worked by the breaksman. 1862 J/acm. Alag, 
Oct. 455 This loom is fitted with Sellers’ ‘ break ’ for stopping 
the loom. 1870 Huxrey Lay Seri. xi. (1874) 246 To act as 
a sort of break. 

2. Short for ‘brake-van’. 

1885 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/3 One of the suspected men .. 
travelled in the guard’s brake. 

3. Comb. and Alirth., as brake-apparalus, -band, 
-bar, -beam, -block, -power, -rod, -shoe .sce quots.); 
also brake-compartment, brake-van, or simply 
brake, the compartment or the carriage in a train 
which contains the brake apparatus; brake- 


wheel, the wheel by which the brakes are worked. 

1885 Daily News 5 Feb, 6/3 The spare *brake apparatus 
..in..the last carriage but one.. He saw the man get out of 
the *break compartment, 1878 F, Wituams A/idl. Ratlw. 557 
Lest..there should be any deficiency in the *brake power. 
1874 Knicut Amer. Mech. Dict. 1. 357 *Brake-shoe, that 
part of a brake which is brought in contact with the object 
whose motion is to be restrained. 1885 WJanch, Axam. 15 
May 5/7 An invention for coupling and uncoupling railway 
rolling stock direct from the engine or ~*brake-van. 1864 
Times 30 Dec. He was always in the *break-van where 
the line was on an incline. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. 
Force ii. § 48 On a dark night sparks are seen to issue from 
the *break-wheel. 

Brake, variant of Brack, small particle. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradld. [rel.in Holinshed 11.87/2 To the 
last brake of sinister surmises. 

Brake, var. of BREAK, a kind of carriage. 

+ Brake, a. Ols. rarc. [? f. Break v.] ? Fragile. 

1616 Serre. & Maru. Conntr. Farm 447 Those of Glasse 
must not be of brake mettall, but of Crystall earth well 
armed. 

Brake (bré'k), 7.1 Also 7 break, 9 Sv. brack 
(sense 3). [f. BRAKE 56.3] 

1. ¢rans. To beat and crush flax, hemp, etc. 

1398 [see below], 1523 Fitzuers. //asb. § 42 Put howe 
it [flax] shulde be sowen .. dryed, beaten, braked. 1611 
Cotcr., Brayer du lin, to brake, or dresse flax. 1727 
Brancey Fam. Dict. s.v. Drying, Hemp or Flax .. may 
be spread upon a Kiln..in order to dry it upon the saine, 
and then to brake it. 

Hence Braked /f/. a., Braking 7z6/, sd. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ro xvu.clx. 11495) 708 Wyth 
moche brakyng, heckelyngeand robbyng. 1649 BurHe Foy. 
Improv, Impr, (1652) 252 Instead of braking. .there they 
altogether pill it. 1653 Wattox Augirr 107 The body is .. 
bound with black braked-hemp. 

2. To break (clods) with a harrow. 

1800 J. Heaprick Com. Board Agric. 11. 260 The land 
{should be] again cross-ploughed.. and afterwards braked. 

3. Toknead (dough). 

1832-53 MWhistle-binkiein Sc. Songs Ser.ut.71 My bannock 
to brack, an’ my errand to rin. 

Brake, 7.2 Oés. [f. Brake 54.6 3] To torture 
on the ‘brakc’ or rack; to rack. 


| 


| 


BRAMANTIP. 


1530 Pausor. 463 The false murdrer was braked thrise or 
ever he would confess the trouthe, ; . 

+Brake, v3 Obs. rare. (Cf. Brack 56.5: 
pethaps acd. carly It. bracere, or braccare: Florio 
(1611) has ‘ Lraccare, to bracke or mount ordin- 
ance’; and ‘ #racare, tobreech ; alsoto bind about 
with iron plates; also to stocke a piece’.] 

Zrans. To inount (cannon,; cf. Brack 56.5 

1579 eENtos Guicefard. 1. 35 Cannons..were braked and 
planied with an incredible diligence. //zd. wy. 151 After he 
had braked his artillerie. 2/¢d. (1618) 363 Agaiust the which 
place, they within the towne... braked a great peece. 

Brake, v4 [f. Braker 5.4] suir. To attend 
to a winding cngine. Hence Braking v0/. sé, 

1857 Suites Stephenson ili. 17 Paying some attention to 
the art of brakeing. 1862 Engineers V1. 32 Young 
Stephenson couldn't brake, and .. never would learn to 
brake, he was so cluinsy. 

Brake (brk), v= [f. Brake 5.7] 
apply a brake to (a wheel); also sransy/. 

1868 Daily News 3 Sept., The kicked-off waygons were 
braked. 1881 Patcrave Visions of Eng. 23 V.arth her 
pace..delays, raked by the tides. 

+ Brake, v.6 Os. Also Sc. braik.  [perh. 
repr. an unrecorded OF. *érvacian, {. brac, which 
occurs in the sense of ‘ phlegm, mucus, saliva’; cf. 
ODu. bracken, MLG. and mod.Dn. braken to 
vomit; allied to BREAK cf. Ger. sech brechen .] 

trans. and tnir. To spuc, vomit. 

¢1325 &. £. Adit, P. C. 340 And ber he brakez up the 
buyrne [Jonah], as bede hym oure lorde. 1388 Wyciir /’rov 
xxi. 8 ‘Thou schalt brake out [1382 spewen out] the metis, 
whiche thou hastete. 1393 Lanci. 7”. PZ, C. vit. 431 And as 
an lounde pat ct gras, so gun ich to brake. ¢ 1440 /’r01/. 
Parv. 47 Brakyn, or saat ls or yee vomo. 1535 Lyxve- 
say Satyre 624 I lay braikand lyk a brok. dtd. 4357. 

© Ct. 70 break wind ; see BREAK v. 47. 

Hcnce Bra‘king, 7'/. sd, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De Pf. R. xvi. cri. (1495) 669 
Mynte of gardens abateth wyth vynegre brakynge ana 
castyng that comyth of feblynes of the vertue retentyf. 
1440 Promp. Parw. 47 Brakynge or parbrakynge, voetus. 
1768 Ross Helenore 56 (Jam.) That gut and ga’ she keest 
with braking strange. 

Brake (bréik\, arch. pa. t. of BREAK. 

Brakeage, breakage (bré'kédz). [f. Brake, 
Break 56.0 +-aGe.] The action of a brake in 
stopping a train, etc. Also a/frfr7b, 

1864 Daily Te/. 6 Aug., If they thought Inspector Darby 
had been the cause of want of breakage by not seeing that 
the train had its proper number of guards. 1869 Lug. 
Mech. 24 Dec. 363/3 The breakage power of the tender 1s 
not sufficient. 

Brakeless (brviklés, a. [f. Brake 5d.7 + 
-LESS.] Not provided with a brake. 

1880 Daily Te/. 8 Oct., Disasters have befallen brakeless 
trains. 1886 Ceutury Alag. Apr. 855/1 Here we were..in 
a lonely mountain road..with a brakeless machine. 

Braken, variant form of BRACKEN, fern. 

Brakesman (bré''-ksmzn). Also brakeman, 
breaksman. [Iu sensc 1, f. BRAKE 5.4 + MAN ; 
in sensc 2, referred to BRAKE 54.7; for the form 
cf. craftsman, marksman, sporisman.]} 

L. dn Coal-mining : see quot. 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld, & Durh.10 B rakesian, 
the engineman who attends to the winding machine. 1866 
es Coal Quest. ‘ed. 2) 258 George Stephenson was 

rakesman to the fixed engine. 

2. The man in charge of the brake-apparatus of 
a railway train; in U.S. (¢rakeman) the guard. 

186x Ou_mstTED Cofton Ayrngd. 1. 161 A brakeman told 
nie this delay was not very unusual. 1865 Jorn, Star 
1 Feb., At the time of the accident he had been employed 
as a breaksman about three weeks. 1883 //arper’s Alay. 
Jan. 212/2 The brakeman bawled out, ‘Tannery Town!’ 

Braket, variant of BRAGGET. 

Brakkener, variant of BRACKENER. Ods. 

Braky (bré'ki), a. [f. Brake sd.1 or2+-y. The 
sense Is not very distinctly brought out by writers.] 
Overgrown with brushwood or fern. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov., Redeem arts from their rough 
and brakey seats, where they lay hid. 1775 Apair Alacer. 
Ind. 7 Yo secure them from the Beinittes and braky 
thickets, 1790 A. Witson Sheph. Dream Poet. Wks. 11 
High on the sumnut’s brow, or braky glen..they fed. 1855 
Sincceton Virgil I. 8 Far hanging from the braky cliff. 

Braky, var. of Bracky a. 

+ Brald, fa. pple. Se. Obs. rare. [cf. Du. 
ératlen to adorn.] Dressed, decked, arrayed. 

_ €1571 Sik R. MaItLanp Solace in Age, Vhe fairast wenche 
in all this toun. .in hir best goun, Rycht braivlie brald. 

Brall(e, -ar, -er, -ing : see BRawL, etc. 

Brama, an(e, obs. f. BranmMa, BRAHMIN. 

Bramah (properly bra-m4, often bra-ma). At- 
trib. or syntactical use of the name of Joseph 
Bramah (1749-1814). designating machines, etc. in- 
vented by him, as Ay-amah-hey (also short Bramah) 
-lock, -pen ; Bramah’s press, a hydraulic machine 
constnucted to produce enormous pressure. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. (1350) 166 Testing the influence 
of their patent Bramahs over the street-door locks to which 
they belonged. 1875 Ure Dirt. Arts (11. 130 The Bramah 
lock has been long celebrated. 1846 G. Wricut Crear 
Set, Anowdl. 55 ramah’s press .. is on the principle of the 
hydrostatic bellows. ; 

Bra‘mantip. “ogi. 


trans, To 


A mnemonic word, re- 


BRAMATHERE, 


presenting the first mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the two premisses are uni- 
yersal affirmatives, and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative. 

1870 Bowen Lagic vii. 200, 

Bramathere (bra-mapie1). [f. Brama= 
BrauMa + Gr. @npi-ov wild animal.] A genus of 
fossil animals, remains of which are found in India. 

1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 499 The Sivathere .. seems 
to have combined the characters of a Ruminant and a 
Pachyderm. The Bramathere was a similar animal. 

Brambel, obs. form of BRAMBLE. 

+ Bra-mberry. Ods. or dial, [f. Brame? + 
Berry 56.1; cf. OHG. drémber?, MHG. brdémber, 
mod.G. bvombecre blackberry: see next.) The 
brambleberry or blackberry. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physic 166/2 Take the rootes 
of Bramberryes..& wash them in water. 1864 Vorksh, 
Provinc. (Kirkby), | have sold a good few Bramberries. 

Bramble! (bre:mb’l). Forms; 1 brémel, 
bré&mel, brémbel, 1-4 brembel, 2 brimbel. 3 
brimbyl, 4 brembil, -bul, brimbil, 5 bremmyll, 
brymbyl(1, brymmeylle, 5-6 brymble, 5-9 
bremble (in 9 «da/.), 6 brambel, brombille, 
brymmil, 6- bramble. [OE. brembel, bramdel, 
later form (with euphonic 4, and consequent 
shortening of vowel) of ér¢mel, brémel, masc.:— 
OTeut. type Jr#2/o-s, dim. of tie word, of which 
the simplest forms are OE. érévz Broom :—WGer. 
*brém:—OTeut. *dreémo-c, and WGer. *brdma 
‘thorny shrub’ (OHG. drdma, MDu. drame, Du. 
braam, MUG. braam) :—OTeut. dreémd- str. fem. 
Cf. mod, G. érombcere brambleberry, blackberry. 
See also Broom.] 

1. A rough prickly shrnb; sfcc. the blackberry- 
bush (Audus fruticosus). 
¢ 1000 AELFRICc Gen. iii. 18 Dornas and bremelas heo asprit 
de. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 192 Genim pas wyrte be man 
erusti, & odrum naman bremel (v.7. braxmbel]nemned. /did. 
11. 290 Wib utwarce brembel pe sien begen endas on 
eorpan. ¢1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Se eorde. _sylde bornes and 
brembles, @1300 Cursor AM. 924 Brembel [v.~ brimbyl] 
and thorn it sal te yeild. 1382 Wyciir Job xxxi, 40 For 
whete be sprunge to me abrimbil. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(abd 95 Tho cam we in a felde ful of brome and brembles. 
1513 Dovcias +Eners i. ix. 110 My wrechit fuid wes 
berreis of the brymmil. 1562 Turner Herbal u. U ivb, 
The bramble bindeth, drieth and dieth heyre. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 1. 678 Their defenceless Limbs the Bram- 
bles tear. 12751 Jounson Ramé/. No. 161 P 1 Tully sought 
amidst bushes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 1861 
Detamer #7. Gard. 111 There isa double white-flowered 
variety of the common Bramble. 

Jig. 1644 Mittox £duc. (1738) 136 That asinine feast of 
sow-thistles & brambles which is commonly set before them. 
1779 Jonsson L. P., Dryden (1816) 351 The roses had not 
yet been plucked from the bramble. 

2. Comb. and Attrib., as bramble-brake, -brier, 
-bud, -bush, -leaf, -thread, -wool;, also bramble- 
bond, a brmble-shoot used to bind straw 
in thatching, etc.; bramble-brand, a parasitic 
fungus (Avegma rubi) which appears on the 
bramble ; bramble-cure, a superstitious practice 
formerly employed in country districts for the cure 
of disease (cf. bramble-loop); bramble-flower, 
the flower or blossom of a bramble; also the 
Dog-rose (Rosa canina); bramble-loop, the loop 
formed by a bramble-shoot bent round so as to 
root itself into the ground again; bramble-rose, 
the white trailing dog-rose. Also BRAMBLE-BERRY. 

1854 J. Hoce Microsc. u. i. (1867) 294 *Bramble Brand, 
hypogenous with a dull red stain on the upper surface. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 269 Tribulus, *bram- 
belbrar. 1579 LancHam Gard, Health (1633) 87 *Bramble 
hreer, or Blackberry. 1§79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 7 The 
*Bramble bush, where Byrds..their tunes attemper. 1846 
Sowersy Brit. Bot. (1864) 111. 163 An incautious approach 
to a*Bramble-bush, 1866 Syreas. Bot. 11. 996/1 In Corn- 
wall the ~bramble-cure is only employed for boils. 1s92 
Spenser Vireil’s Guat xi, This with sharpe teeth the 
“bramble leaves doth lop. 1866 Treas. Bot. 11. 996/1 
We have heard of cows that were..dragged through the 
*bramble-loop. _ 1713 C’tess Wincuersea JMisc. Poems 
291 The Woodbind and the’ Bramble-Rose, 

Bra'mble?. Shortened form of BRaMBLING. 

1674 Ray £ug. Birds 83 The Bramble or Brambling. 

ITence ‘or from BRAMBLE!) bramble-flnch = 
BraMBLinG ; also bramble-net, ‘a net for catch- 
ing birds, a hallier’. Vhillips 1706. 

1865 Derby Merc. 25 Jan., Mr. Scrimshaw also sent three 
grey parrots, amacaw..and bramblefinches. 1881 Standard 
2 Mar. 5 The Act. .omits the bramblefinch, 

Brambleberry (bre-mb'l\be ri). The ‘ berry’ 
or fruit of the bramble; a blackberry. 

¢1000 Sar, Leechd. WL. 8 Prince seoca of bra:mel berian 
acwrungene oft. 31552 Hvurort Brymble berry, morn, 
1655 Movrrer & Bess. Health's /ouprov. (1746) 314 Bram- 
ble-berries or Black-berries .. are... nourishing to a weak 
Stomach. 17927 Brapiey Fam, Dict.s.v. Flix, Vhe Powder 
of Snails burnt with the Powder of Bramble-berries. 852 
Gard, Chron. 54 In Scotland (and north of England] black 
currants are called ‘ Blackberries’, and the fruit of Rudus 


Sruticosns 1s called ‘ Bramble-berries ’. 
Brambled (bremb'ld), pp/. a. [f. BramBie] 
+-EbD*,] Covered with or full of brambles. 


a1790 I. Wanton Ode iii. (R.) Forlorn she sits upon the 
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brambled floor, 1880 Brackmore J. Anerley I. xviii. 322. 
Their crane had been left in a brambled hole. 

Brambling (bremblin). Also 6 bramlin(e, 
7 brambline, bramlin. [=Ger. brdmling, prob. 
f. WGer. *4réma BRAMBLE + -LING.] 

A bird (Fringilla montifringilla’ belonging to the 
finch-tribe; the Mountain Finch. 

1570 Levins J/anép. 133 A Bramlin, bird, wontifringella. 
1655 Mourret & Benn. Health’s fitprov. (1746) 188 Bram- 
blings are a kind of small Birds, feeding chiefly upon 
Seeds. 1882 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1X, 504 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

Brambly (brembli), a. [f. BRamBLE 1+ -y 1.) 
Full of brambles; ofthenatureofbrambles ; thorny. 

1581 MutcasTteR Positrons 86 Rough, brambly, and bushy 
groundes stuffe the head. 1612 Cotcr., Roncexx..bram- 
blie, brierie. 1720 Pritirs Past. iv. (R.) Hark, how they 
warble in that brambly bush. 1860 Tennyson Brook, | 
murmur under moon and stars In brambly wildernesses. 

+Brame!. Os. rare—'. [Prob. ad. It. 
brama ‘earnest desire or wishing’.] Longing. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. uu. ii. 52 Through.. hart-burning 
brame, She shortly hke a pyned ghost became. ? 

+Brame 7. Os. [Identical in form with 
MDu. and MHG. érdéme of same meaning: see 
BraMBLE. But the OE. form corresponding to 
these is 47ém giving ME. drome (BRooM). See 
BrRAMBERRY.] A brier or bramble. 

c142zg Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 Hee tribudus, brame. 

Brame, v. [a. F. dvame-r to cry as an animal 
elephant, ox, deer, etc.).] ?To roar, bluster, rage. 
Hence Braming. 

1865 Neate Hymns Parad.6 Winter braming, summer 
flaming. 

Bramene, etc.: see BRAHMIN, etc. 

Bramkersine, obs. form of BRANKURSINE. 

Bramailin(e, obs. form of BRAMBLING. 

Bramoisn, variant of BRAHMISM. 

Bran! (bren). Forms: 3-4 bren, § brenne, 
bryn(e, 6 brene, 5-7 branne, 3- bran. [a. OF. 
bren, bran; cf. Pr.andSp. dial. dren, It. dial. drenno, 
brinnu, bren, bran. A Celtic etymology is usually 
alleged, but the words quoted, Bret. drenz, Welsh 
bran, Gael. bran, appear to be adopted from Fr. 
and Eng. The sense of ‘filth, excrement’, which 
belongs to dren or dran in mod.Fr., is not recorded 
in OF r.; if this were the primary sense, we might 
compare Welsh éraez, Ir. bean, Gael. breun, which 
have in composition the sense of ‘ manure’.] 

1. The husk of wheat, barley, oats, or other grain, 
separated from the flour after grinding ; in techni- 
cal use, the coarsest portion of the ground husk 
(see quot. 1883). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15524 He wil be sift nu if he mai, as man 
dos cornorbran. ¢132§ Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright loc. 
155 Le furfre, bren. ¢1386 CHaucer Reeve's T, 133 In stide 
of flour yet wol I yeue hem bren. 1464 Wann. §& Househ. 
Exp. 254 My mastyr payd .. for bred and brenne, vj.s. 
1547 Boorpe Brev. Health § 377 Made with .. the bran 
of benes. 1620 VENNER Via Rectai. 18 There is a kinde 
of abstersiue faculty in the bran. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 
ftaly U1. 344 They have an academy called La Crusca (a 
word which signifies dvan, alluding to the sifting of the 
flour). 1883 A'owledge 24 Aug. 120/1 The husk is sepa- 
rated in different degrees of coarseness; ‘bran’, ‘ pollard’, 
& ‘sharps’..bran being the coarsest. 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. /Proverbial phrases, Zo sift 
to the bran, to take the flour and leave the bran.) 

1577 HeELLowes Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. 237 You bestowed 
so much branne in the worlde. 1607 SHAKs. Cor. 1. i. 150 
All From me do backe receiue the Flowre of all, And leaue 
me but the Bran. 1639 J. CLarKe Parwmiiol. 326 The 
Devils meale is halfe branne. 1654 Jer. TayLor Real Pres. 
Aj, Nothing which had not been already considered, and 
sifted to the bran. 1659 GauDEN 7ears Ch. 182 The ignorant 
vulgar (who are the bran and coarser sort of people’. 


+2. Scurf in the hair. Obs. (Cf. Gr. wirupoy, L. 
furfur.) 

1578 Lyte Dodocus 1. \xxiii. 110 The lye..doth clense the 
heare from all bran or white scurffe. 1580 Baret Adz. B 
1133 Full of branne or skurfe. 

3. Comé., chiefly attrib. (containing bran as an 
ingredient), as dran-biscuit, -bread, -cake, -loaf, 
-mash, -poultice, -tea, -water; also bran-bath, a 
bath taken in water in which bran has been steeped; 
bran-boil (Calico Printing), a boiling of the 
fabrics in bran-water in order to remove colouring 
matters from them ; bran-duster, a machine for 
‘dusting’ or clearing away flour from bran ; bran- 
stuffed /7/. a., stuffed with bran. 

18795 Ure Dict. Arts I. 463 There is no advantage in 
adding soapto the *bran boil. ¢c 1425 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
Voc. 657 Panis furfurius, *branbred. 1870 Daily News 
28 Oct., An order that..no bread should be made in. . Metz 
except branbread. 1862 F.GriFritus Artill. Wan. (ed. 9221 
Let ample “bran mashes be given. 1838 1. Taytor /Yome 
Educ, 265 Wooden, waxen, and *bran-stuffed personages 
that crowd .. the drawing-room. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 
463 ‘The clearing process..by boiling in *bran-water. 

+ Bran”. Oss. Also 7 brann(e. [Prob. special 
use of Bran}, suggested by the L. phrase e/zsdem 
faring ; influence from Branp would scem prob- 
able, but that word does not appear to have had 


the required sense so early.] Sort, class, quality. 


: BRANCH. 


1610 Bp. HALL A fol. Brownists 59 Their Popes supremacy, 
infallibility..and a thousand other of this branne, 1647 
Jer. Tavtor Dissuas. Popery iii. (1686) 225 They add more 
particulars of the same Bran. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp, 
1. 237 A particular bran of persons who will..be accounted 
the Church of England. /é/d. 1. 327 Magnifyed and 
esteemed..by those of your Bran and Leaven. 

+ Bran 3, Ods. Also brane. fa. F. dran(e‘a 
kind of unreclaimable wild Oxe in Provence and 
Languedoc’ (Cotgr.), ad. pseudo-Latin dranis, 
brana, a misreading of bvauus, braua; cf. mod. 
Pr. dvau bull.) A name applied to some im- 
perfectly known animal, described as a wild ox. 

1688 Hotme Avmoury u. ix. 170 Markham..calls it a 
Buffle, or Wild Oxe; others call them Brans, or Branes, 
or Wild Oxen, ; : 

+ Bran‘, Obs. rare. [The original Latin 
document (printed in Riley’s A/ox. Gildhalle 11. 
118) has érannum ; Riley also cites brea from 
Gervase of Canterbury, apparently the fresh- 
water bream ; cf. drazxli2zg, BRANDLING; also 
BarNE.] Some kind of fish. 

1720 Stow's Survey (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxvi. 464/2 A 
better Bran, Sard, and Betule for 3¢. 

Bran (bren), v. [f. Bran 56.1] ¢vans. To 
‘clear’ maddered goods by boiling in bran-water. 
Hence Branning v7, sé. 

Brancard (brenkiid). Also 6 brancorde, 
7 brankard. fa. F. dvancard a litter, f. branche 
Braye.) A horse-litter. 

1sgz Uxton Corr, (1847) 301 His hurt will not suffer him 
to ryde but in a brancorde. 1613 PurcHas Pélgr. viii. xi. 
795 An image of wood, like to a man, set vpon an azure- 
coloured stoole, in a brankard or litter. 1752 Lapy M. W. 
Montacvue Corry. Ixiv. III. 125 My bed was placed on a 
brancard. 1879 R. S. Epwarps Auss. at Home 1, 310 Had 
I seen the brancard in which Charles XII. was carried at 
the battle of Pultawa? ; 

Brances, var. of drasses : see BRASS (J/i2.) 

Branch (branf), sd. Forms: 3 bransch, 3-6 
brance, 4 bronch, 4-6 braunche, 4-7 branche, 
braunch, 5 brawnche, 3- branch, fa. F. branche 
branch :—late L. dvanca paw of an animal.] 

I. A material offshoot. 

1. A portion or limb of a tree or other plant 
growing out of the stem or trunk, or out of one of 
the boughs ; in a more specific sense, a brazch is 
understood to be smaller than a bough and larger 


than a shoot or spray. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 1321 He. .sau..amekil tre, Wid branchis 
fele of barc al bare. c1x32z5 Z. £. Adit. P.B. 487 A bronch 
of olyue. ¢ 12385 CHaucer L. G. W. 2681 Sche quakyth As 
doth the braunche that sepherus shakyth. c¢1449 Pecock 
Refr. 1, vi. 29 As the sprai cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the bou3. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Cafech. 
82 A stark brance of ane Aik tree. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vu. 
433 From Branch to Branch the smaller Birds with song 
Solac'd the Woods. 1704 Pore Autumn 75 Now golden 
fruits on loaded branches shine. 1873 Mortey Roxsseae 1. 
169 To construct hovels of branches and clay. 

2. transf, Anything analogous to a limb of a 
tree, in being a lateral extension or subdivision of 
a main trunk ; e. g. of a mountain range, a river, 
a road or railway, an artery or vein, etc. 

1297 R. Grovuc. 152 Pe ober hadde sene branches. .And 
toward pe Yrische see..peidrowe. 1603 R. JoHNnson A ined, 
& Contmiw, 221 Therein are saide to be three and buedty 
braunches of the mount Atlas. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth 
11. 104 Tho’ the particular place..be now under Water, and 
a Branch or Bay of the Great Ocean. 1787 WinTER Syst. 
Husb. 99 The branches, or smaller drains are from twenty to 
forty, or fifty feet a-part. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s ciuat. 
644 From the aorta therefore arise secondary trunks, 
branches, twigs and ramuscules in great number. 1862 
STANLEY Jez. Ch. (1877) I. Xiv. 276 The vast army fled far 
through the eastern branch of the plain. 1874 BovTELL 
Arims & Arm. ix. 173 From these guards curved branches 
proceed..to the pommel. 1878 F. Wittiams Afid/. Ratlw. 
359 It is a branch of the Great Northern. 


b. U.S. spec. A small stream or brook. 

1835 W. Irvinc Zour Prairies 188 Most of the ‘branches’, 
or streams, were dried up. fd. 307 In ‘ branch’ or brook 
water, 

c. One of the subdivisions of a deer's hom; a 
‘start,’ antler, or shoot ; ¢vazsf. a horn anciently 
worn as part of a woman’s head-dress. 

1485 Bk. St. Albans E. iiij, Too braunchis first pawmyd 
he most haue, 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 
46 Ina Bucke they say [of the antlers], Bur, Beame, Braunch, 
Aduancers, Palme, and Spellers. 1661 Lovett Hust. Anint. 
The horns are only on the Males, and have 6 or 7 branches. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 98 A shout rose again, and 
.- shook the branches of the deer. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D viij, Many of them caste 
away their braunches and hornes. 

d. One of the arms of a candelabrum or chande- 
lier. Hence +A chandelier, esp. of the kind used 
in churches. Odés. 

(1476 11/i/7 (Somerset Ho.), Ad sustentacionem luminis 
beate marie virginis vocati le Branche.}] 3525 Church. 
Accts. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., Vaperys that where sparyd 
of the braunche before the Rode. 1552 HutoeT, Can- 
dlestycke called a braunche. Candlestycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 135 
A Chrystal Branch fill’d with Wax Candles. 1794 G. Abams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. V1. xxix. 180 You may find how long 
a branch is which hangs down from the roof of a church, 


e. foet, The human arm (or hand). rare. 


BRANCH. 


1588 Suaks. 77. A. ut. iv. 18 Whal slerne vngentle hands 
Hath. .made thy body bare Of her two branches. : 

+3. A branch-like figured pattern in embroidery 
or ornamental work: cf. BRANCH v.6, BRANCHED 2b. 

1606 Peacnam Art Drawitg 35 Indiapering ..maintaining 
one branche or the same work throughout. 

+4. A definite complex structure or form, as the 
charactcristic form of man or any animal. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Sarthol, Anat, 1. xxviii. 68 The 
Particles of ihe Seed .. agitaled only by the Heat of the 
womb. .fall into the Branch of a Livewight. /dd. The 
Divine Shape of. .Man is alwaies one and the same... How 
could that Branch be formed without ihe Mind? 

II. Figurative applications suggested by the 
relation of a branch to the tree. 

5. Connceted with the notion ofa ‘ genealogical 
tree’. 

a. One of the portions into which a family or 
trace is divided according to the differing lines of 
descent from the common ancestor; hence a divi- 
sion of a nation, or of a ‘ family’ in any fg. sense, 
such as that of a group in scientific classification. 

@1300 Cursor M, 5657 (Gott.) Pat branch[Coff. A/S. brance] 
of kin cald iuus was, pat cam of iacob sonis tudas. 4@ 1581 
Campton //ist. /red. vili. (1633) 24 Cast out by the collaterall 
braunches of Cham. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 135, I do 
not flaiter myself, that the English branch of the Jacobin 
family is a jot better than the French. 1839 THirtwace 
Greece 1. 147 They are Minyans; a branch of the Greek 
nation, 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 1. 219 Both the branches 
of the great House of Austria sprang to arms. 

+b. A child, descendant; cf. sciov. Obs. exc. 
in humorous use; (quot. 1807 contains an allusion to 
Psalm cxxviii. 3). Cf. Olive-branch. 

1535 CoVERDALE er. xxiii. 5, I wil rayse vp the rightuous 
braunch of Dauid. 1577 Hotinshep Chron. I]. 12/1 Basto- 
lenus a branch of Japhet..brought thither the same kind of 
speech. 1605 CAMOEN Begs Rober1 the sonne of Mal- 
dred, a braunch of an olde English familie. 1753 Watrs 
Coronat. Day xiii. 49 Poet. Wks. HA VII. 150 Mark that 
young branch [foofxofe, Prince William] of rising fame. 
1791 Boswett Fohuson (1816) 1. 22 Of which [family] the poet 
was a branch. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 1. ae Now of that 
vine he’d have no more increase, Those playful branches 
now dislurb his peace. 

ec. In devotional literature applied to Christ, 
with allusion to /sa. xi. 1, Zech. iti. 8, vi. 12, etc. 

1535 CoverDate Zech. vi. 12 Beholde, lhe man whose name 
is the braunche. 1719 Watrs Hymns 1. 1. ii, He [God] 
makes the Branch of promise grow. 1831 Wesley's Hymns 
Supp. No. 650 Branch of Jesse’s slem, arise. 

6. With express or implied reference to a meta- 
phorical tree, root, or stock; One of the conse- 
quences deducible from a general principle; one 
of the effects resulting from a cause. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 131b, Which is .. the 
thyrde braunche in the tree of grace. 1719 Watts Hymns 
1. vii. v, Wild and unwholesome as the root Will all the 
branches be. 1756 Burke Sul. §& B. Wks. 1842 1. 40 This 
branch rises. . from lerrour, the comnion stock of every thing 
that is sublime. Pe : 

b. Zo destroy (anything) root and branch: to 
destroy it utterly, to destroy both the thing itself and 
all its effects ; originally suggested by the wording 
(derived from A/a/. iv. 1) of the London Petition 
of Dec. 11, 1640 for the total abolition of epi- 
scopal government (see quot.) Hence, Hoot-anid- 
branch petition, root-and-branch bitt, this petition, 
and the bill embodying its proposals, laid before 
parliament in 1641; root-and-branch party, the 
party by which the bill was supported ; also (with 
more general meaning) root and branch policy, re- 

form, a ‘radical’ policy or reform involving the 
total abolition of some existing institution. 

[1611 Biste Adad. iv, 1 The day that cometh shall burn 
them up..that il shall leave them neither root nor branch. 
1640 Petition in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1721) LV. 93 That the 
said government, with all its dependencies, roots, and 
branches, be abolished. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, vin. ii. § 6 
It was vain to strike at the branches, whilest the roote of all 
Hereticks doth remain.] 1642 Lorp Say & Sece in /fo. 
Lords in Cobbett Pard. Hist. (1807) 11.806 The question. . 
is not, Whether episcopacy..shall be 1aken away root and 
branch. @1674 CLrareNvon Hist. Red, i. (1843) 94/1 Sir 
Harry Vane, and shortly after Mr. Hambden. . were believed 
to be for root and branch; which grew shortly after a com- 
mon expression. 1655 LestRANGE Chas. /, 184 he Scotish 
fires had .. burnt up to nothing Episcopacy both root and 
branch. 1867 Mortey Surke 180 The root and branch 
policy of the Tudors. /é7¢. 237 Privilege and immunity 
were then cut up root and branch, 1884 Garotxer //is¢. 
Eng. IX. xcvi. 299 The Root-and-Branch party knew well 
thal they could not. .count on a majority. 

c. In medicval theology, one of the subordin- 
ate classes coming under the category of any one 
of the seven deadly sins, or of any venial sin. 

@1300 Cursor MW. 26363 Gastly sin [es].. lust and pride, 
And pair bransches pat springes wide. 1340 Ayeud, 9 Per 
by zome bronches pet ne byeb na3t dyadlich zenne. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer /’ers. 7. ? 15 Of this roote {pride} springen general 
braunches ; as ire, envye, accidie. 1393 Lana... 7. 22. C. 
xvu. 264 Ypocrisie is a braunche of pruyde. 1615 HteKon 
Wks. 1. 603 The raging sins of the first Table, as well as 
the more notorious branches of the second. 

7. A division of a subject; a subdivision of a 
general concept or notion; a department of any 
study, pursuit, or employment ; freq. in phraseo- 
logical combinations, (where defarémen? may be 
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substituted), as branch of activily, industry, study, 
etc. Also dranch of the revenite, of the prerog- 
ative, etc. 

1509 Hawes /’ast. /’leas, x1. xl, As to lhe fourth part, 
Pronouncyacyon, I shal it shewe anone ,. Wyth inany 
braunches of it. 1596 Suaks. Aferch. 17. 0. ii. 66 The sisters 
three, and such branches of learning. 1651 Honpes Leviath. 
ut. xvi. 141 Fidelity..a brauch of naturall Justice. a 1674 
Crarenwon //tst, Ned. ut. (1843) 14/1 Thus fell thal high 
court [the star-chamber], a great brancli of the prerogative. 
1712 STEELE Sect, No. 288 ? 3 Indian Silks were formerly 
a great Branch of our Trade. 1727 Swirt Gudliver 1. vi. 66 
heir learning. .flourished in all its branches. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters Pref., Que branch of quackery. 1762 Hum: 
List, Eng. (1806) V. xvii. 109 The king's revenue lay under 
greal debts and anticipations ; those branches granted in the 
year 1669 and 1670 were ready loexpire, 1813 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prez. iit. 19 She was obliged to seek another branch 
of the subjecl. 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece 1. 239 The Phe- 
nicians .. introduced leiters, along with other branches of 
knowledge. 

b. One of the divergent directions along which a 
line of thought may be followed out; a division 
of a complex proposition, question, argument, 
discussion, demand, legislative cnactincnt, etc. 

1542-3 <lct 34-35 Hen. VI11, v. § 3 kt is conteined in the 
..statute, within diuers articles and branches of the same. 
1632 Star Cham, Cases (1886) 102, I thinke these as 
branches of ile firsl charge are charged in the bill. 1696 
Wuiston 7h. Larth i. v. 377 The first Branch of this 
Proposition. @1700 in Rushworth //ist. Codd. III. 1. ii. 
980 [Aeacding] The Branch of a letier from the Arch-bishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Hall..dated..the 11th of November 
1639. /bid. 1347 (heading, an, 1640) A Branch of the Lord 
Digby’s Speech about Episcopacy. 1783 Ainswortn Laf. 
Dret, (Morell)1, A branch [of discourse], capuzt, 1818 Cruise 
Digest V1. 307 The express declaration of the lestator in 
almost every branch of his will. 

8. A component portion of an organization or 
system, a part of a larger unity. Sranch of the 
tegéstature, one of the houses or chambers into 
which the legislative body is divided. 

1695 Wuiston 7h. Earth Introd. 11 The bare Earth..is 
but one of the Members or Branch. 1712 Aopison Sfect. 
No. 287 ps A mixt Governmen! consisting of three Branches. 
1768 BLacksToneE Cor. 1V. 258 This branch of the legis- 
lature, which represents the people. 1839 YEOWELL Anc. 
Brit, Ch. xiii. (1847) 150 The Roman Church was a sound 
and uncorrupt branch of the Catholic Church, 

9. A local office of business, subordinate to the 
main or head office, as the ‘ branch’ of a bank or 
other establishment. 

1817 Petition in Part. Deb, 215 This London Union Society 
. establishing branches and affiliations. 1875 Jevons A/oney 
(1878) 257 Important banks, each possessing numerous 
branches. 


ITI. 10. The certificate held by a brother of the 
Trinity House; also that given by the Trinity 
House to pilots who have passed an examination 
as to their competence. Cf. branch-pilot in 13. 

1865 Esquiros Cornwall 237 He received a branch, the 
name given to a certificate bearing ihe signature of lhe 
Sociely. 

IV. 11. In various techn. senses [chiefly after 
Fr. branche]: in Arch. the rib of a Gothic vault ; 
in Zoot, (see quot. 1881); in Afech. the beam or 
axle of a pump or similar machine; also, a bolt 
or strap with arms; in Harness-making, a pair of 
parallel levers passing through the ends of a curb- 
bit, and provided with rings or loops for the curb- 
chain, etc. ; in Fortification, the wing of a horn- 
or crown-work ; also, one of the boyaux of a zig- 
zag approach. The word is also used of the 
metal piece on the end of a hose, to which the 
nozzle is screwed ; and of each of the sides of a 
horsc-shoe. 

1659 Leak MWater-wks. 17 The said Levers shalbe also 
fitted to two arms or branches. 1793 Smeaton Edysfone L. 
§ 38 There were two large branches fixed near the center, 
for taking hold of the two sides of a large uprigh1 piece of 
timber. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 296/1 The defenders of their 
branches could not have avoided firing upon one another. 
1881 Nature XXIV. 463 Branches—The cell-bearing por- 
tions of the zoarium of Gtauconome..or Synocladia. 1884 
E. L. Axversos Jlod, Horsemanship i. v.18 The branches 
should be long or short, as the rider wishes a mild or a 
severe bit. 

V. Comb, and Atrio. 

12. General relations: a.(insensc 1), objective with 
ppl. adj., vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as branch-bearing, 
-gatherer ; \ocative and instrum. ( foel.), as branch- 
charmed, -embettished, -rent; attrib. (pertaining 
to a branch’, as branch-bud ; also branch-like adj. ; 
b. (in Sense 2) attrib. (having the character of a 
branch), as branch-line (of railway),-rool,-vein; Cc. 
(in sense 9) as branch bank, -eslablishment, ee. 

1567 Marcer Gr. Forest 56 Pearserthnut. .is in leate and 
*braunch bearing like toCicer. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 370 
The deciduous “branch-buds of Bryum anuotinum may 
also be considered as organs of reproduction. a@182z1 Keats 
Iyperton, Vall oaks, *branch-charmed by the earnest stars. 
1597 Dravton A/ortimer, 110 Notingham ..Crowne of the 
beautious “*branch-embellish’d soyle. 1483 Cath. Anugd. 41 
A “Brawnche gederer, /rondator. 1852 Vuernr Proverd. 
Philos. 167 With dull malignant stare watcheth the “branch- 
like boa. 1846 Pensy Cycl. Supp. If. 667/2 When. .in work- 
ing “branch lines, a carriage must be seni through for the 
accommodation of only two or three passengers. 1885 Lavo 
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Rep. XX1X.ChanceryDiv, 219 The company had no * branch 
office of its ownin England. 1840 Act 3-4 Vic. xcvil. § 18 
Eficcting conmmunication belween such railway and any.. 
*branch railway. 1820 Keats Lauiia 13 Vales deflower'd, 
or forest-trees *branch-rent, 1884 Bowrr & Scott De Bary's 
Phaner. & Ferns 362 *Vranch-roots of Draczena reflexa.. 
have a thoroughly typical structure. 1858 W. Icuiis J tsets 
Madagasc. ix. 242 At the adjacent "branch station .. we 
remained a week. c¢ 1400 in Kel. Aut. 1. 190 Fro ‘basytica’ 

.A *branclie veyn spryngeth up ful bolde. f 

13. Special combinations: branch-bottom (in 
U.S.), sce quot.; branch-building a., building in 
branches ; branch-chuck (A/ech. , a chuck having 
four branches turned up at the ends, and furnished 
with screws; branch-coal, a provincial name for 
anthracite ; branch-pilot, a pilot who holds a 
Trinity Housc certificate ; + branch-stand v., ‘to 
make a Hawk take the Branch, or leap from Trec 
to Trec, till the Dog springs the Partridge’ (Phil- 
lips, 1706); branch wines, a translation of l’g. 
vinos de ranto, wines made for home consumption ; 
branch-work, ornamental figured patterns (cia: 

1880 New Virginians 1. 82 The land being whiat is called 
*branch-bottom, i.e. alluvial in character. 1868 Woop 
Lomes without 11, xxvii. 514 We shall take firsi the * branch- 
building inammalia. 1864 7117¢s 10 Dec., The first * branch 
pilot who offered his services .. was bound to be accepted. 
1833 C. Repoine //ist. Afod. Wines viii. (1836) 226 The wine 
country of the Douro is again suhdivided..into, first, Fac- 
tory wines..and secondly, "Branch wines. 1702 W. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant ix. 32 Intermixed with * Branch-works 
that make a glorious shew. 1842 Tennyson /’ad. Arf 95 
*Branch-work of costly sardonyx. 

Branch, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. brancher.] 

I. fur. 1. To bear or put forth branches ; 
sometimes with forth, owl. Also fig. 

1382 Wyciir Acclus. xxxix. 19 Floureth floures, as lilie ; 
ayoen smel, and brauncheth in to grace. 1552 Hvtort, 
3raunchen, or haue braunches, frondeo. 1611 Suaxs. Want. 
7.1.1. 27 There rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot chuse but braunch now. 1759 tr. Dutamel’s 
Husdb. ui. ie 127 Gave the earth round these plants a 
good stirring before they branched. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
478 They branch even before they reach the ground. 

2. transf.and fig. To throw out branches or off- 
shoots ; to separate into branches, ramify. Freq. 
const. from, into. Now almost always with oz. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2. R.M. ix. (1495) 54 The fyfthe 
synewe braunchyth and comyth in bowes to the Instru- 
mentes of towchynge. 1756 Burke Sudl. § B. Introd. Wks. 
I. 129 What subject does not branch out to infinity? 1853 
Ropertson Serv. Ser. 1. iii. (1872) 31 It branches, there- 
fore, into a twofold division. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 
1. v. § 32 (1875! 117 Consequences .. that go on branching 
out more widely as years progress. : 

b. To spring out, as a branch or branches from 
the stem or root; to deviate from an original 
direction, strike off in a new path; to diverge 
from a central point; in mod. use chiefly with 
adv. out, off, less freq. away. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 8750 Beamys of bright sun, pat braun- 
chisolofte. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 247 ? 2, Ihave knowna 
woman branch out inlo a long dissertation upon the edging of 
a petticoat. 1799 Scotl. described ied. 2) 13 Many inferior 
ranges, here and there, branch out from thein on all sides. 
e811 Fuseti Lect, Art v. (1848! 463 If it branch not out of 
the subject. 1839 Yeowett Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. 11847) 112 
From this point. . branched most of the great roads into the 
interior. 1870 Max Mttrer Sc. Kelig, (1873 163 A very early 
concentration of speech from which these dialects branched 
off. 1871 FreeEMAN Norm, Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 212 The 
Foss Way.. branched off from the Eastern gate. 1884 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/2 An excellent street .. branches 
away froin the quay, and leads into a vast square. 

+ 3. To spring, arise, or descend from a common 
stock or parentage; also, 70 be branched (in the 
same sense). Ods. 

1583 STAnvHURST sEuvels 1, (Arb.) 18 That from thee 
Trojans should branch a lineal ofspring. 1609 H1ERon 
Wks. 1. Ded. A ij, All those young plants which ..haue 
branched from you both. 1631 Wrever Anc. Fun. Bon. 
544 These Butlers are branched from Sir Raph Butler. 
1639 Futter Holy War in. xviii. (1840) 146 They were a 
younger house of the Waldenses, and branched from them. 

Il. ¢rans, 

4. Todivide (anything’ into branches; to spread 
out (anything) in the manner of branches. 

1700 W. Kine (ransactioncer1o The ends of the Twigs are 
branched into bunches of Flowers. 1795 Sovtnry Jour of 
sirci. 48 The dark yew .. branch’d there its naked roots. 
1864 ‘Tenxyson Ayliner's F. 221 Jewels .. Sprinkled about 
in gold that branch’d itself Fine as ice-ferns. 

5. fig. To arrange or set on in branches. arch. 

1628 Prysnxe Ces. Cocens 10 We branch the matter of this 
Booke into points of Doctrine and substance. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. v. § 32, I shall not need to branch out devotion 
into the several parts. 1789 Bentnam Princ, Legis, xviii. 
§ 56 The whole system of offences .. is branched out into 
five classes. 1810 Month, Rev. LXIL. 496 If a Gothic 
story be branched oul in the forms of the Shakspearean 
drama. 

68. To adom or embroider with gold or ncedle- 
work representing flowers or foliage. Cf. BRANCH 
sb. 3. Also fig. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 19 The traine wherecf loose far 
behind her strayd, Braunched with gold and perle. 1611 
Fretcuer Philast. v. iv. 37 May the Moths branch their 
Velvets. /ééd. Branch me his skin iu flowers like a sattin. 
1859 Texnyson #vid 631 Enid fell in longing for a dress 
All branch’d and flowerd with gold. 


BRANCHAGE. 


7. To furnish with branches or branching horns. | 


Also fig. : 

1633 Forp Broken Hrt. u. i, 250 The city housewives.. 
Cull, kiss, and cry sweetheart, and stroke the head Which 
they have branch’d. 

Branchage (branfédz). [f. BRancH sd + 
-AGE: cf. F. dvanchage.} Branches in the mass. 

1868 Brownine Ring & Bk, x, 274 Leafage and branchage 
vulgar eyes admire. 1873 — Red Cott. Night-C. 652 In the 
main ash-avenue Under the blessing of its branchage-roof. 

Branchar, -er: see BLancHER}, 


Branched (branft), pp/.a. [f. Brancu sd, and 
v. + ED. 
(CE 


1. Provided with branches. 74. and jig. 
senses of the sb.; often combined with numeral 
or other adjs., as double-, five-, many-branched.) 

¢1350 Wrll, Palerne 753 Vnder a tri appeltre .. pat was 
braunched ful brode. 1567 SrupLey Sezeca's Hippolytus 
(1581) 56 The Ilme displayes his braunched armes. 1 
Wirxins Real Char. 157 A double branched brow-antler. 
1841 Mrs. Browninc House Clouds 29 A spacious hall.. 
Branched with corridors sublime. 1877 R. J. More Under 
Balkans, A lighted triple-branched wax taper. 

+2. Divided, distributed; descended (from a 
family or an ancestor). (Cf. BRANCH v. 3-5.) Odés. 

1429 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 141 Royal braunched, descended 
from two lynes. 

b. Adorned with a figured pattern in embroid- 


ery, gilding, chasing, etc. Cf. BRANCH v. 6. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. xxxii, The rofe was 
braunched curiously Of the beten golde both gaye and 
glorious. 1552 H. W. Kine /uvent. Ch. Goods (1885) 15 A 
cope of blew and Braunched Damaske..xxs. 1601 SHAKS. 
Tel, Nu. v. 54 Calling my Officers about me, in my 
branch’d Veluet gowne. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3895/4 Seven 
Silver Spoons. . branched on the tops. 

3. Hence in Arch. branched work, the carved 


foliage on friezes and monuments. 

Branchellion (breyke'lign). [a. Fr. dran- 
chellion, shortened by Savigny from the earlier 
branchiobdellion lit. ‘a leech having gills’; cf. 
BRancuH1o- and Gr. BdéAAa leech.) A species of 
Annelid, a leech which attacks fishes and tortoises. 

1847 in CraiG, 1876 Bexepen Anim. Parasites 113. 
Brancher'! (branfai). [f. Branca v. +-ER8}.) 

That which bears or puts forth branches. 

1610 FotkincHam Art of Survey 1. ii. 43 The thin 
brauncher [vine] needs a battle soyle to enlarge the Dila- 
tion. 1651 Redig. Wotton. (1685) 77 If their Child be not 
such a speedy spreader and brancher, like the Vine. 

Brancher?. Alsos5 brauncher, brawncher. 
[a. AF. *drancher = F, branchier, f. branche 
Brancu.] A young hawk (or other bird) when it 
first leaves the nest and hops about the branches, 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 190 pareby braunchers in brede bettyr 
was never. 1486 Bk. St. Albans ijb, After saynt Mar- 
garetis day..thay bene calde Brawncheris. 1575 TuRBERY. 
Bk. Falconrie 69 The brancher is she that followeth the old 
hawke froin braunch to braunch. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Canary Bird, Those of the first year ..are term’d 
Branchers. 1808 Jamieson, Brauchers, young crows, after 
leaving the nest, and betaking themselves to the boughs or 
branches. Yeviotd. 1873 Daily News 19 July 5/7 We have 
a cage with a ‘brancher’ (a young linnet). 

b. fg. A young child. 

1833 M. Scotr Yom Cringle xvi. 389 My home. .with all 
my pretty little tender branchers hopping about nie. 
Branchery (branfori). [f. Brancu sd. + ERY.) 
Branches collectively. /z¢. and fig. 

1830 Coterince Ch. & St. (1830) 131. 1847 Sars CoLe- 
ripcE in Biog. Lit. Introd. 125 All the branchery of mystic 
beliefs and superstitious practices. 1855 Baitey uJystic 85 
‘That tree. . From whose umbrageous branchery human fruit 
.. In sacred ripeness dropped. 

+b. Applied by Grew to: The ramifeations of 
the endocarp in an apple or other fruit. 

1674 GREW Anat, Plantsi. vi. §2 Vhe Branchery is nothing 
else but the Ramifications of the Lignous Body throughout 
all the parts of the Parenchymna, 1753 CuamBers Cycé. 
Supp. s.v. Apple, The branchery. or vessels are only rami- 
fications of the woody part of the branch. 

Branch-hircin, obs. form of BRANKURSINE. 

|| Branchie, branchia (breyki,z, brenkid), 
5. pl. Also obs. ME. pl. braunches. [L. dran- 
chia, pi. branchiw, ad. Gr. Bpdyyea gills, pl. of 
Bpayxvov (in sing. meaning a fin),.] 

The organs of respiration in fishes, cte, ; gills. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. vy. xxxv. 1495) 147 Some 
beestes haue no lounges but they haue braunches in stede 
of lounges. 1674 Grew Anat. Trunks i. iii. § 26 Fishes hav- 
ing their Branchia; Land-Animals their Lungs. 18 
Busunan in Circ. Sc. (1865) 1}. 23/2 Yhe Pulmonary Arach- 
nidians .. breathe by... pulmonary branchia. 1866 Woop 
-Vat. Hist. (1874) 627 The double gills or branchiz. 

Branchial (bre‘nkial), a2. [f. L. branchi-x ‘sce 
pree.,+-A\U 1: cf. Fr. éranchial.) Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or resembling gills. 

1801 Phil, Trans, XCI. 246 The branchial appendages .. 
arcofadecep bloodcolour. 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. 4 Phys. 
Iitrs™) The bilocular heart of fishes is entirely branchial. 

Branchiate, -ated (bravnkije't, -z'téd), a. [f. 
as prec, + ATE“, +-ED.] Having, or characterized 
by. branchiz or gills. 

1836 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 107/2 Ciliated, bran- 
chiated, and pulmonated classes. 1870 Rou.eston Anin, 


Life \ntrod. 62 In Branchiate Vertebrata there is no epi- 
dermal skeleton. 
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Branchiferous (brenkifores), a. [f. mod. 
L. branchifer (f. branchiwv gills +-fer bearing) + 
-ous.] Bearing or furnished with gills. 

1854 Woopwarpb Vollusca (1856) 98 The development of 
the branchiferous gasteropods may be observed ..in the 
common river-snails. : 

Branchiform (brenkiffim), z. Also bran- 
chiiform. [f. L. évanchi-x gills+-ForM.] Like 
or resembling gills. 

1845 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 146 Articulations .. 
branchiform, being chiefly adapted for respiration. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1.612 There are. . branchiiform appendages. 

Branchiness (branfinés). [f. Brancuy + 
-NESS.] Branchy quality, or condition. Also fg. 

1611 Cotcr., Branchage, branchinesse; thicknes, or store 
of branches. 1804 W. Taytor in Auu. Rev. Il. 323 The 
metaphysical generalizations display. .a fibrous branchiness 
of argument. 1806 Alonth. Mag. X XI. 416 A bush differs 
from a tree in that its branchiness begins at the very root. 

Branching (branfin), v2 sd. [f. BRaNcH v.) 

1, The action of throwing out branches, or of 
diverging in the manner of branches ; ramification; 
concr. a collection of branches. Also fg. 

1578 Banister “st. AJax vy. 7x With diuers orders of 
braunchynges they embrace it. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 
I, 232 We have before compar’d the branchings of these 
rivers. .to the ramifications of the arteries in the body. 1724 
Warts Logic 348 Finish your whole argument with as few 
inferior branchingsas reason will admit. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 207 Dichotomous branching is frequently repeated in 
one and the saine plane. : . ‘ 

2. The action of decorating with flowers or foli- 
age, in embroidery, gilding, engraving, etc. 

1622 HeyLin Cosmogr. i. (1673) 53/2 The branching of 
Satins. . being amongst many others, one of their Inventions. 

Bra‘nching, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 

1. That branches ; that puts forth branches. 

1382 Wycur Fer. xvii. 2 Ther braunching trees in hee3e 
mounteynes. 1645 Mitton Avcades 86 Under the shady 
roof Of braunching elm. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiu. 122 High 
at the head a branching Olive grows, 1842 Tennyson Vere 
de Vere 27 Not thrice your branching limes have blown. 

2. Spreading, ramifying, diverging; also, ram- 
bling, diffuse. 

19z0 Pore Jéiad xxi. 446 The branching streams. 1810 
SouTHEY A’e/ama xvi. vii, In branching veins. 1864 Bur- 
Ton Scot Aér. 11. i. 128 The Burnets.. were a branching 
family. 

3. Bearing antlers, antlered. 

1667 Mitton /?. Z. vi. 470 The swift Stag..Bore up his 
branching head. 1718 Pore /éiad in. 37 So joys a lion, if 
the branching deer. . his bulky prize, appear. 

Branchio- (bre:nkijo), also incorrectly bran- 
cho-, combining form of Gr. Spay xia gills, as in 
Bra:nchio-anal a., pertaining to the branchiz 
and anus, Bra:nchio-ca'rdiac a., belonging to 
the gills and heart. Bra:nchio-ga‘steropod, //. 
-poda, -pods, a gasteropod which breathes air 
through water ; also, any gasteropod. Bra:nchio- 
pa‘llial a., pertaining to the gills and mantle of 
molluscs. Bra:nchio-pari-etal a., pertaining to 
the gills and wall of the atrium (of molluscs). 

1855 HuxLevin Woodward J/od/usca 446 The part. . behind 
[the mantle] becomes the branchio-anal surface. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 206/2 The blood .. returns to the 
heart by means of the branchio-cardiac vessels. 1877 Hux- 
LEY Anat, Inv. An. viii. 505 In all .. Branchiogasteropods, 
the mantle secretes a cuticular shell. 1880 Bastian Brain 
84 The ‘auditory saccules’..are connected with this great 
branchio-pallial ganglion. 1856 Woopwakp Jollusca i. 
334 The branchial sac is connected with the wall of the 
atriuin by (branchio-parietal) vessels. 

Branchiopod | brenki,dpgd). Pl. -opods, 
-opoda (-gpéda). [f. BRancH1o- + Gr. ous, 105-és 
foot: cf. Fr. branchiopode.] lit, ‘ Gill-footed,’—a 
member of the Crustacean order distinguished by 
having the gills upon the feet. Also attrib. 

1826 Kirsy & Spe. Entomol. IV. 81 In the .. Branchiopod 
Crustacea the long dorsal vessel is also found. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Plys.1. 755/2 Inthe Branchiopods. .the body 
consists of a long series of rings. 186z Woop Nat. Hist. 
732 The gills are attached to the feet, and they are there- 
fore termed Branchiopoda. 

Hence Bra:nchio‘podous a. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 692/1 ‘Vhe young of Balanids.. 
closely resemble some of the branchiopodous crustacea. 

Branchiostegal (braykigst/gal), a. [f. 
BRaANCHIOSTEGE (or its elements) +-AL.] 

1. Pertaining to the membrane which protects a 
gill chamber ; covering or protecting the yills. 

1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 128 Slender cartilaginous Bones 
. analagous to the brancheostegal Bones of other Fishes. 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 478 The branchiostegal mem- 
brane. .is supported by the branchiostegal rays. 

2. quasi-sd. for branchiostegal ray. 

1849-5z Topp Cycl, sinat. & Phys. 1V. 1144/2 Slightly 
curved rays. .called branchio-stegals. 

Branchiostegan (breykist/gan). [f. mod. 
L. branchiosteg-t (cf. next) +-AN.] A member of 
the Branchiosteg?, an old order of cartilaginous 
fishes having free gills covered by a membrane. 

1847 in CRAIG. : 

Branchiostege (brenkijost7dz), a. [a. Fr. 
branchiostége, {. BRANCHIO- + Gr. o7éy-ew to 
cover.] Covering the gills (= Bra NcHIOSTEG AL). 

Hence Branchiostegite (-g'st/dgait). [App. 
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after Gr, oreyirns, erroneously taken as an agential 
sb. from oréyew.] The membrane covering the 
gills. Also Branchiostegous (-p’stigas), a. a. 
Having gill-covers; b.= BRANCHIOSTEGAL. 

1748-52 Sir J. Hirt Hist. Auint. 220(Jov.) The branchio- 
stege membrane contains ten, eleven, or twelve bones. 1769 
Pennant Zool. I11. 164 The number of its branchiostegous 
rays are seven. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II... i. 
294 The cartilaginous, or..branchiostegous tribe of fishes. 
1880 HuxLey Cray-F ish 25 This flap..is called the Bran- 
chiostegite because it covers the gills or branchiae. 

Branchiostomous (brenkijp'stémas), a. [f. 
BRANCHIO- + Gr. -aropos -mouthed + -ous.] Havy- 
ing the gills in connexion with the mouth. 

1881 OweEN in Nature XXIV. 499 In fishes the double 
function of the mouth is retained—all are ‘branchiostomous’. 

Branchireme (brankiri:m). [f. L. dranchi-z 
gills + 7é-us an oar.) An organ in the branchio- 
pod entomostraca which serves the double purpose 
of respiration and of locomotion. Cf. quot. 

1835 Kirsy Hadits & Just. Anim, II. xvii. 133 Jointed 
legs, that terminate in a fasciculus of setiform branches. .also 
connected with the respiration of the animal.. might be 
denominated Branchiremes. . 

Branchless (bra‘nflés), a [f. Brancu sd. 
+-LESs.] Without, or destitute of, branches. 

1611 CotGr., Zvongonuer..to make headlesse, branch- 
lesse. 1834 Airp Nebuchadu. 1. ii. 53 Beneath her branch- 
less palm must Judah sit. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1606 SHaks. Aut. & CZ. um. iv. 24 Better 1 were not yours 
Then your so branchlesse. 1848 W. Bartterr Egyft to 
Pal. iii. (1879) 39 About midway of this branchless course it 
enters Egypt. 

Branchlet (branflét). Also 8 branchilet. [f. 
as prec. +-LET.] A little branch, a shoot; in Bof. a 
smaller branch growing from a larger one (render- 
ing L. ramulus); fig. a small division or offshoot. 

173: Baitey, Brauchilet, a litle Branch. 1820 LinpLEy 
Monogr. Roses Introd. 21, 1 have found it necessary tomake 
a distinction between branches and branchlets. 188: Mi- 
varRT Cat 279 The dorsal branch divides at the carpus into 
two branchlets. 1883 E. Arnotp Wf. Slaughter in Fad. 
Idylis 241 ‘There perched A thousand crows ..some on 
branchlets, : 

Brancho-, incorrect form of BRANCHIO-. 

Branch-ursine, obs. foyn of BRANKURSINE. 

Branchy (bra'nfi), a. [f. Brancu sd. +-¥1,] 

1. Bearing branches; full of, covered with, or 
consisting of branches. 

1382 WycLir 2 A ings xvii. ro And vndir al braunchy tree. 
1480 CaxTon Ovid's Jlet. xiv. xv, Com to me, into this 
braunchy wood. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 89 Called 
arms, for their hard branchey resemblance. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
v. 313 [Trees] .. lopp’d and lighten’d of their branchy load. 
1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol. 1. 134 The cedar, The 
branchy monarch of the wood. 1850 Biackie Zschylus I. 
35 The outspread olive’s branchy shade. 

2. transf. Putting forth offshoots, or divisions ; 
wide-spreading, ramifying ; also (of deer) bearing 
horns, antlered. 

1606 N. Baxter Alax Created in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 238 
Within a branchie filme there lyeth the braine. 1676 J. 
Beaumont in PAil. Trans. XI. 731, I have a piece of 
branchy spar. 1830 T. Hamitton C. 7horntonz (1845) 99 
The deer. .stood .. tossing high their branchy foreheads. 
1830 Tenxyson JZalking Oak 273 The fat earth feed thy 
branchy root. 

Branck, -vrsin, obs. ff. BRANK, -URSINE, 

Brancorde, obs. form of BRANCARD. 

Brancorne ; see BRaANTCORN. 

Brand (breend),sé, Also 1-7 brond(e, 4 bront, 
broond, 5 bronnd, 6 Sc. broynd, 7 bran, 9 dial. 
bron. [Com. Teut.: OE. brand, brgnd=OFnis. 
brand (MDu. éran(d), Du. brand), OHG., MHG. 
brant (mod.G. brand), ON. brand-r :—OTeut. 
*brando-z, f. bran- pret. stem of *br2n7t-an to BURN 
+ suffix -do, as in WorD.] 

I. Act, means, or result of burning. 

+1. Burning, conflagration, destruction by fire. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4258 Hy hine ne moston..bronde forbzr- 
nan. c¢1300 K. Adis. 1856 They ..stete fuyre, and wilde 
bronnd, Anon in kyng Daries lond. 

2. A piece of wood that is or has been burning 
on the hearth; also foet. a torch, a match or lin- 
stock (see quot. 1810). 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 3 Judas. .cuom Oidir mid 
lehtfatum & brondum & woepnum. a 1000 Dan. 246 (Gr.} 
Bzron brandas on bryne fyres. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 81 He 
wule aquikien and al be brond tenden. a1300 Cursor AJ. 
7154 Vn-to bair tails fir he band, Foluand ilk fox a brand. 
1477 Eart Rivers PDictes (Caxton) 16 Scornyng .. wastith 
loue as the fiere doth the bronde. a 1547 SurREY AZ xeid 
1v.505 With burial brandes I absent shall thee chase. a 1674 
Mitton f/7ist. Jose. Wks. 1738 11. 129 So cold .. that the 
very Sap of their Wood-fewel burning on the fire, freezes at 
the Brand’s-end. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 11. 409 Like Flocks 
of Sheep they fly Before the flaming Brand. 1810 CAMPBELL 
Batt, Baltic i, By each gun the lighted brand, In a bold 
determined hand. 1835 W. Irvine Zour Prairies 41 The 
brands of one of their fires were still smoking. 


3. transf. and fig. 
+a. collect. or in pl. The fire on the hearth. 
Obs. or dial. 
@ 1300 Prov, Hendyig 109 Este bueb oune brondes, quop 


Hendyng. 1862 Barnes Adywmes Dorset Dial. \, 129 She 
warm'd em some cider avore the bron. 
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b. A brand from the burning ot from the fire 
(in allusion to Zech, iii. 2 and Amos iv. 11): a per- 


son delivcred from imminent danger. 

1382 Wycuir Zech. iii. 2 Wher this is not a dead brond 
rauyshid of the fijr. 1535 Coverpa.e zd. Is not this a 
brande taken out of the fyre? 1779 Wescey //yurns (1831) 
170 O Jesus, of thee I inquire, ty still thou art able .. The 
brand to pluck out of the fire. 1822 R. Cox Life Fletcher 
ii. 17 His prayer hence was, ‘Save me, Lord, asa brand 
snatched out of the fire’. ‘ 

c. The torches of Cupid and the Furies. 

1385 Citaucer Z. G. IW. 2252 The furyes thre with all 
hir mortall bronde. 1579 Lyuy Auphues (Arb.) 112 So shalt 
thou easely .. quench the brandes of Cupide. 1611 Suaks. 
Cymé. 1t. iv. gx Two winking Cupids. .nicely Depending on 
their Brands. 1795 Burke Let. Wks. 1842 [f. 245 The 
meditations of the closet have .. inflamed armies with the 
brands of the furies. 

d. Jove's or God's brand: the lightning. Phoebus’ 
brand the burning raysofthe sun. With a blend- 
ing of the sense ‘weapon’: (cf. Milton’s ‘ flaming 
brand’ of the archangel in 7. Z. x11. 643). 

1513 Dougtas 4uncés vit. vi. 20 Into this land Saturnus 
com, fleand gret Jovis brand. 1596 Srenser /, Q. 1. viii. 21 
Where th’ Almighties lightning brond does light. 1620 T. 
Peyton Parad.in Farr's S. P. 177 Asmoky hill, which sends 
forth fiery brands Of burning oyle, much like the sword the 
tree of life doth keepe. 1885 H. H. Ginastr, /uteger Vitae 
in Nat, Rev., And o'er me Phobus’ fiery brand, Fierce 
beating from above. 

e. Applied to persons. Cf. rebrand, 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 4 And you of our Innes of Court, 
nimble braind brands that burne without smoking. 

4. The mark made by burning with a hot iron. 

1552 Hutoet, Bronde, or marke made with a whote yron. 
1601 Hottanp Pérny I. 220 The marke or brand of a buls 
head which was imprinted vpon his [Bucephalus’} shoulder. 
1722 Dr For A/odl Fi. (1840) 219 My comrade, having tne 
brand of an old offender, was executed. 1851 Loner, Godd. 

. Leg. iv. v, I see the scar, The brand upon your forehead. 

. fig. A sign or mark, sometimes in a general 
sense, but usually (with reference to the practice of 
branding criminals) conveying the idca of disgrace ; 
a stigma, a mark of infamy. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v. xv. §11 To mark that age with 
the brand of error and superstition. 1628 Prynne Cexs. 
Cozens 98 Are they not a public brand and blemish to our 
Church? 1651 CLevetanp Poems 24 No Fellon is more 
letter'd, though the brand Both superscribes his shoulder and 
his hand. 1726 De For Hist. Devil u. vi. (1840) 244 The 
devil could go nowhere without this particular brand of 
infamy. 1853 Marsven Zarly Purit. 324 Vhe brand of 
that day’s infamy will never disappear from the annals of 
Massachusetts, 

c. A trade-mark, whether made by buming or 
otherwise. (Applied to trade-marks on casks of 
wines or liquors, timber, metals, and any descrip- 
tion of goods except textile fabrics.) 

1827 Motley v. Downman 3 Mylne & Craig Law Rep. 4 
The proprietors have added the brand mark ‘ Margam’ on 
each box. 1881 Mechanic § 155. 53 Timbers from Swedish 
ports are marked on the ends with red letters or brands. 

5. An iron instriiment for making marks by burn- 
ing, or (quot. 1828) for eauterizing a wound. 

1828 Scott F. MW. Perth 11. 159 The more { felt the pain 
his knife and brand inflicted, the better was my chance of 
recovery. 1860 W. Cottins Wom. White uw. v. 321 Pain 
and fear and grief written on her as with a brand. 

6. (¢ransf. from 4c.) A particular sort or class of 
goods, as indicated by the trade-marks on them. 

1854 Miss WARNER Old /Ielmet 1. 266 The ale was of a 
superior brand. 1864 Reader 25 June 803 The most re- 
nowned dealers whose brand passes muster. 1880 Print. 
Trades Frnt, xxx. 14 The perfume of this brand of wax is 
delightful 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 451/1 There are 
special brands of steel wire for the shrouds and stays, 

7. A species of blight in plants, causing the leaves 
and young shoots to look as though they were 
burnt ; called also Burn (cf. Ger. brand). 

1639 Horn & RosotHuam Gate Lang, Uni. vi, § 52 If it be 
over heated, it turns to brandorinildew. 1861 Miss Pratr 

Flower. Plants II. 386 Of truly parasitic plants some. .are 
known by the common names of Mildew, Rust, Brand, etc. 
1881 WHITEHEAD //ofs 58 Ihere are special forms of these 
fungi, known as rust or brand. 


I. 8. The blade of a sword or similar weapon, , 


and hence (like ‘blade’) the sword itself. [So 
also in Icel. and in latcr times in OF. and MHG. 
brant: possibly from its flashing in the light.] 

+ a. Blade, weapon. Obs. (exc. as in b). 

¢ 1050 Wilt of Ethelstan A&th. in Thorpe Difl. 559 Ic 
sean Eadmunde minon breder pas swurdes pe Offa cyng 
ahte..and anes brandes. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Serv. Sel. Wks. 
I. 26 A swerd or a knyf.. Thei my3ten..wipdrawe pes 
brondis pat pus done harme. 

b. Asword. (Cf. the poetical use of ‘ blade’.} 
A poetical use, though in the present century writcrs 
of romance have used it in prose as an archaism, 

a1000 Browulf 2912 Hine syddan no brond ne beado- 
mecas bitan ne meahton. ¢ 1205 Lay. 15239 He scal leosen 
pa hond purh his asene brand. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aunt. 
1584 Braydez out a bry3t bront, & bigly forth strydez. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 7926 And I thi hane for to be with my 
brond egge. 1440 ork Myst. xxix. 142 Yone boy witha 
brande Brayede me full nere. @ 1541 Wyatt Psadut xxxvii. 
14 They have unsheathed eke their bloody bronds. 1667 
Mitton P. Z.x.643 Th’ Easternside..Of Paradise. .Wav'd 
over by that flaming Brand. 12718 Pore /éiad v. 105 On 
his broad shoulder fell the forceful brand. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iii, There ne’er was gentleman but who belted him 
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with the brand. 1873 Symonvs (rk. Poets v. 124 My 

wealth’s a burly spear and brand. 
| Brand (brend),v. Also 4-6 brond(e, 5 bronne. 

[f. prec.] 
| 1. ¢rans. ‘To burn with a hot iron, whether for 
the purpose of marking the flesh (as in the case of 
eriminals or slaves), or of cauterizing as a surgical 
operation ; also fv. 

¢ 1400 Afol, Loll. 103 Wauing per consciens iren brondit. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Bronnyn wythe an yren [1499 
brondyn], cauferizo. 1615 G. Sanpys /'rav. 109 Both men 
and women do brand their armies for the loue of each other. 
1753 Scots Mag. Veb. 97/1 The former is to be branded and 
iinprisoned. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tot xi.g1 Has been 
branded iu his right hand with the letter IT. . 

2. To mark indelibly, as a proof of ownership, 
as a sign of quality, or for any othcr purpose ; to 
impress (a word, Ictter, or deviec) by way of brand. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 177 Thou wouldest that 
God should at leastwise brond him with the broade arrow. 
1681 Cotton Wond., Peak (ed. 4) 43 Every step did brand 
Assured footing in the yielding sand. 1805 Luccock Vat. 
Wool 113 When sheep are not branded with pitch, or any 
other substance injurious to the staple. 1879 Cassed/’s 
Techn. Educ. VV. 253/2 Yhe mark was the letters ‘M.C.’ 
branded on tin-plates. ‘ 

b. fg. To set a mental mark of ownership upon ; 
also, to impress (a fact, an event) indelibly on 
one’s memory. 

1602 Warner AZo, Eng. x1. xiii. (1612) 273 The greene 
knight, be whoso he shall, her heart had branded hers. 
1848 Kincstey Saint's Frag. v. i. 226 To brand upon your 
thoughts How she was once awoman. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 531, I was able to recall every word of this, 
which is branded into my mind. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 114 Words and utterances .. branded indelibly upon 
the memory. ; 

3. fig. To mark or stamp with infamy, stigmatize. 

1625 Bacon A theism, Ess. (Arb.) 337 All..are branded with 
the Name of Atheists. @ 1674 CLarenvon //ist, Neh, (1702) 
{. 111. 215 I"hey..intended by some Vote to Brand him, and 
make him odious. 1771 CumpBertanb Iest [ud wW. iv, 
Brand me for a coward if I baulk you. @1853 RoseRTSoN 
Lect. ii. 61 Dare we brand infidelity with hard names? 

Brand, obs. form of BRAWNED. 

Branded, ///. 2.1. Obs. exc. dial. [A northem 
var. of drended, later Brinnep.J] Brindled. 

1561 Richmond, Wills (1853) 148, I geve to Henry Todd 
on oxe calfe in Peknell, color branded. 1607 Topsett 
Foury, Beasts 126 A spotted, brauded, party coloured dog 
is not approved. 1621 CHapman /éiad xxi, 217 They saw a 
branded serpent sprawl..amongst them from above. a 1800 
Ballad, ‘Lads of Wamphray’ iii, in Scott Afinstr., The 
brokit cow and the branded bull. 1880 Patterson A tris 
& Down Gloss., Branded, brannet, of a red colour with 
streaks or bands, applied to cattle. 

Branded (brandéd), ff/. 2.2 [f. Branp v.] 

b. Bearing a 


1. a. Marked with a hot iron. 
trade-mark, or mark of quality. 

1652 Proc. Parhament No. 159. 2502 Advt., A light grey 
Mare.. branded with E. a 1704 1. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 


1730 I. 64 A branded villain. 1880 Daily Tel 30 Apr., 
There is no alteration in branded iron. 

2. fig. Marked with infamy, stigmatized. 

1601 R. Yarincton Tivo Lament, Tray. v. ii. in Bullen 
O. Pi, IV, Bronded with a marke of Shame. 1654 Curia 
Politiz 100 Why should that branded Polititian make feare 
and love impossible and inseparable? 1878 Bosw. Smitn 
Carthage 265 Branded with the defeat of Cannz. 

+ Bra-nded, fp/. a.3 Sc. Obs. rave. [Cf. F. 
érandir to fasten two pieces of wood together with 
a peg.] ? Firmly secured ; perh. error for Jamdit. 

1535 STEWaRT Cron. Scot. I. 350 Ane brig .. Rycht stark 
of tymmer..Brandit and bond, and festnit richt fest. 

Branded, misreading for drazded embroidered ; 
so also drandur for braudur embroidcry. 

1440 Gaw. & Gol, 11. iii, Here belt was of blunkei .. 
Branded with brende golde. /é/d. u. iv, His brene and his 
basnet.. With a brandur abought, al of brende golde, 

Bran-deer. <A loose adaptation of Ger. brand- 
hirsch, ‘a stag with dark-brown breast.’ Grimm. 

1774GoLpsM, Vad, Hist. 11. v. (1862) I. 327 A kind of stag, 
named by the ancients the Tragelaphus, and which the 
natives call the bran deer. 


Brandeis, obs. Sc. form of BRANDISH. 
Brandelede, obs. var. of BRANDRETH. 
+ Brandellet. Obs. rare}. 


¢ 1325 Cover de L. 322 His pusen therwith gan gon, And 
also his brandellet bon, Hys vyser and his gorgere. 


+ Bra‘ndenburgh. Ods. ff. the name of a 
city in Prussia, famous for woollen manufactures. 
So Fr. drandcbourg.) A morning gown. 

1676 ETHEREDGE Jan of Mode ww. il. (1684) 61 Y' have a 
very fine Brandenburgh on, Sir Fopling. 1691 Fop Dict. 
Supp., Brandenburgh, a Morning Gown. 

+ Bra‘ndenburgs. Ovs. Gee so called 
because worn in the army of the Elector of Rranden- 
burg. afterwards king of Prussia; cf. Fr. brande- 
bourg, ‘boutonniere avec ornement’ ,Boiste).] 
pl. The ornamental facings to the breast of an 
officer’s coat. 


1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) {. va. xcii. 422 [The Prussian 
King] in his regimentals, which are a blue cloth frock with 
silver brandenburgs. @1771 Smottett //inuph. Cl. (1815) 
225 He wore a coat..tnmmed with Brandenburgs, now 
totally deprived of their metal. 

Brander (bra‘ndas), 54.1 

| One who brands, 


[f. Branp v. +-ER.] 


BRANDIRON. 


1860 Kaw inson /leradotus vu. xxxv. IV. 36 He [Xerxes] 
bade the branders take their irons and therewith brand the 
{Tellespont. é 

Brander, sé.2 Ods. cxc. Sc. and north, dral. 
Also 5 brandyr, 6 brandire. [Variant of Bianp- 
iron.) <A gridtron, See also Branpise, Buanp- 
TRON, BRaANDRETH. 

©1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Trifos, brondyre. 1587 
in Wadley S&rrstol Wills (1886) 251 My great pan and 
brandire and Pykes thervnto belunginge. 1708 /av, in 
FE. W. Dunbar Soc. Atif Moray 212 (D. A frying-pan, two 
branders. 1815 Scorr Guy J. xxiv, A couple of fowls.. 
recking from the gridiron or brander. 

Brander {bra:ndai), v.!_ Chiefly Se and north. 
dial, [f. prec.] trans. and éxtr. ‘To cook on the 
gridiron, broil, grill. lence Bra‘ndered /f/. a., 
Brandering wvé/. sé., as in brandering steak. 

¢ 1782 Sin ‘I. Sinctair Scott, Dial. 172 (Jam.) The Scots 
also say 40 é6rander for to broil meat. 1814 Scotr Wav. 
Ixiv, ‘PM brander the moor-fowl that John Meatherblutter 
brought in this morning.’ ¢ 1817 lloce Tales & Sk. 111. 37 
Srandered kidneys. 1848 Forstek Life Goldsm, 1, iv, A 
brandered chop served up. 

Brander, v.2_ [prob. f. Branprit 54.2, as if 
‘to arrange cross-bars in the form of a gridiron’ ; 
but cf. F. brandir under Branpev ppl. a.*] 

Hence Bra-‘ndering z0/. sd., ‘the covering of the 
under-side of jotsts with battens ...to nail the 
laths to, in order to sceure a better key for the 
plaster of a cciling’ (Spon Dict. Engineer. 1869.) 

Branderer, ?%erron. form of drauderer, Broi- 
DERER: but the passages are obscure. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. IIL. 77 (YTullus Hostilius} 
..vsede purpur, a maner reed clopinge of kynges and 
branderers and reueres forig. purpura et fascibus usus 
est}, ¢1§30 in Gutch Cod/. Cur, 11.287 Deliveryd to my said 
Lordis Branderars of his Copis in small Perle. .poiss. 11ij 02. 
Jéid. (1. 289 Deliveryd in gilte spangillis for my Lordis 
Footmen Coolis to Stevyn Humble Branderer poiss. clvj oz. 

Brande(y)rne, -hirne, var. of BranD-IRON, 

Brandewine, carly form of Branpy. 

Brand-goose: see Brant sd. 

Brandied (bravndid), pf/. a. [f. Branpy v.] 
Mixed, treated, or ‘ fortified’ with brandy. 

2833 C. Repvpine Jod, Wenes tv. ied. 2! 66 The brandied 
wines of Portugal. 1871 Mokcey Crét. A/éisc, (1886) 1. 287 
The wine of truth is in his cup a brandied draught. 

Brandified (bra‘ndifaid), p4/. a. [As if f.a 
vb. drandify ; see -FY.] Affected by brandy. 

1863 Spring & Summ. Lapl, 31 He had already got some 
such notion into his muddled, brandified old head. 

Branding (bre‘ndin), v4/. sb. [f. Branp v.] 

1. The action of marking with a hot iron, as a 
surgical operation ; or of burning a mark upon a 
criminal, or an article for sale. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 53 Brondynge, cauterizacto. 1660 R. 
Coxe Justice Vind. 14 Anything. .received into the senses, 
be it whipping, branding or hanging. 1764 Harmer Odserz’. 
vi. xvi. 261 Whipping and branding with the flower-de-lis 
among the French. 1846 MeCuttocu dec. Brit, Empire 
(1854) I. 631 The gutting ..of the herrings, and the branding 
of the barrels, 1849 Grote Greece uu. xl. V. 128, 

Jig. a uS89 Drum. or Hawth. //ist. Jas. V, Wks. (1721) 
go It would be an everlasting branding their honour, if 
timorously..they show their backs to their enemies. 

2. attrib. as in branding-corrall, -tron, -yard. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv. 53 Brondynge yren, canterium. 
1583 Gotpixc Calurn on Dent. xiv 80 Despisers of God .. 
haue the said bronding yron searing within them. 186 
W. Puittirs Speeches xt. 259 His broad bosom scarred al 
over withthe branding-iron, 1881 Gentd. May. Jan. 64 The 
branding-yard [for cattle]. 1885 /a/¢ Mati G. 20 Mar. 3/2 
The cow's and calves. .are driven into the branding corrall. 

Branding, ///. a. [f. Brann v.+-1xe2.] 

1. That scorches or marks by burning. 

1811 Byros Curse of Vin, xi, {mn many a branding page 
and burning line. 1850 TENNyson /# A/es2. ii, Nor branding 
summer suns avail To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 
1868 Lp. Lytton Chron. & Char. Il. 127 The branding bolt, 
that rent The skies asunder. 

2. That brands or stigmatizes. 

1853 C. BrontE Villette xxili.(1876) 250 It was a branding 
judgment. 1877 Farrar Jy ) outh i. 4 He felt the branding 
finger upon his brow. 

+ Bra‘ndi:ron. Ods. exc. dia/. Also 4 brand- 
hirne, 5-6 -eyrne, -erne, -yren, 6 brond- ; other 
forms under BRANDER sd.2 [f. Braxp + ]R0N.] 

1. A kitchen utensil, cominonly a gridiron, but 
the name is transferred to other articles, as and- 
irons (still dra/. in Kent’, a stand for a kcttle, 
a trivet. See the synonymous Branper sé.2, 
BRANDISE ; also BRANDRETH. 

nae Exg. Gilds 233 Seven dozens of ‘vesselles du peutre ’; 
a ‘brandhirne’. xgx1 /ev, in Turner Dom, Archit. II. iv. 
153, ) brandeyrne. rqzq E. F. Wills (1882) 56 A peyre 
rakkes of yryne, and to brandernes. 1552 Huvoet, Brond- 
yron, or Andyron. 1580 Baret 44. BK 1126 A Brandiron 
or posnet, chytra. 1596 Wills 4 Ju. N.C, (1. 271, j brande- 
iron, that the kettle standes on. 1730 Davies in /’h/?. 
Trans. XXXVI. 445 The Brand-Irons and Legs thereof 
were Strained. 1886 R. Lames in /'all Mall Budget 
2 Dec. 91 What are usually called dog-irons on the hearth 
are called brand-irons, having to support the brand or 
burning log. 

— 2. Taken by Spenser, and by Quarles after 
him, in the sense of: A sword [= Branp sé. 8]. 

1596 Srenser #. Q. 1¥. Iv. 32 And with his brondiron round 


BRANDISE. 


ahout him layd. 1621 Quartes Argalus & P. (1678) 100 
(He] Vnsheath’d his furious Brand-iron, /d¢d. (1708) 122 
‘The stout Amphialus..Up heav'd his thirsty brandiron. 

+ 3. Brand-iron-wise, in the shape ofa gridiron. 

1585 Eorn Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 381 Southeast..is thre 
trees lyke a brandierwyse. 

+ Brandise (brandis). Ods. exc. dial. Also 
1 brand-isen, 9 brandice. [OE. évand-/sen, {. 
brand burning +?¢sez iron; but the history of the 
word between OE, and modern times is uncertain.] 
A trivet; perhaps used also in the other senses 
of Dranper 5d.2, BRANDIRON, 

c1ooo /Ecrric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 127 Axdena vel 
tvifes, brandisen. 1872 Harowick Trad. Lancashire 133 
‘The brandice. 1874 Haroy Madding Crowd xxii. (1882) 
152 There was a great black crock upon the brandise. 
Brandish (brendif),v. Forms: 4-5 braundis-, 
ise‘n, -ish, -issh, -ysch, -ische, 5 brawndesche, 
branych (Cath. Angl.), 4-6 brandiss,-issh, -isch, 
6 Sc. brandeis, 5— brandish. fa. Fr. drandzss- 
lengthened stem of Fr.drazdir,a common Romanic 
word (L. type *brandire), f. Teut. BRAND, a sword. ] 

1. ¢ranzs, To flourish, wave about (a sword, spear, 
dart, club, or other mannal weapon) by way of 
threat or display, or in preparation for action. 

a1340 Hamro.e /saéter vil. 13 He sal braundis his swerd. 
1382 WycuirF /’s. vii. 13 But 3ee shal ben convertid, his swerd 
he shal braundishen. 1475 Caxton Jason 15b, {Uhey] 
brandished their speris and escried their enemyes. 1583 
STANyHURST sEners 11. (Arb.) 54 They brandish weapons 
sharp edgde. 1611 Biscte £2e%, xxxii. 10, 1 shall brandish 
my sword before them, 1727 Swirt Guddiver u. vii. 161 
Draw their swords at once, and brandish them in the air. 
1824 Disoin Libr. Cop. 726 You may brandish your 
mother of pearl paper-cutter. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
II. 488 A great crowd. .of young peasants, brandishing their 
cudgels. 1874 BouTeLth Arms §& Arn. il. 40. 

yess 

1325 “E. E. Allit. P. A. 346 Po3 pou daunce as any do, 
Braundysch & bray py brapez breme. 1648 Mitton 7enuve 
Kings (1650) 3 Lawes which they so impotently brandish 
against others. 1697 Cottier £ss, Mor. Subj. ii, (17091152 
‘They love to be always brandishing their Advantage. a + hee 
Lioyp Fam, Let. Rhimes Wks. 1774 11. 78 Your eyes that 
brandish burning darts, 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 
4!370 Brandishing the threat of infliction. 

c. To flonrish about, move vigorotisly (the limbs, 
the head, ete.) ; also used of a snake darting out 
its tongue, of a lion flourishing its tail, etc. Some- 
what erch., if not ods. 


2a1400 Alorte Arth. (Roxb.) 117 The knight ban braun. | 


disshid yche abone. 1610 G, FLetcHer Christ's Vict. (1632) 
22 And every one brandisht hisfierytongue. 1834 PrincLe 
we Sk. vill, 260 He was now beginning to. .brandish his 
tail. 

2. absol. To flourish one’s weapons or limbs ; to 
make a flourish or display ; to swagger. 

¢ 1340 A disaunder 1122 That hee nas loose in no lime. .To 
hyte, ne to braundise. c1350 IW7ll, Palerne 2321 Breme 
burnes..Brandissende wip gret bost. c1430 How Gd. Wyf 
taugt Dax. in Babees Bk. (1868) 39 Braundische not with 
bin heed. c¢1g05 Dunsar Dance 33 He brandeist lyk a 
beir. 1533 BeLLenpen Livy Iv. (18221338 Brandisand throw 
the army. 

3. ztr. (for refl.) Of a sword, = To be brandished. 

21649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Scot. (1655) 2 Your 
Swords..should brandish to set him on his Royall throne. 
1800 Scotr Lady of L. v1. xviii. 

+ 4. trans. Ofthe sun or other lnminary: To dart 
forth, scatter (rays of light); also (rarely) to ir- 
radiate, render luminous. Odés. : 

1598 SytvestER Dx Barts u.i. iv. (1647) 108/1 His brows 
seem brandisht witha Sun-like fire. 1653 H. More Covyect. 
Cabéaé. (1713) 215 This light of Righteousness .. may not 
brandish its raysin the empty field. 1656 BLount Géossogr., 
Brandish, to make to. .glister with gentle shaking or mov- 
Ing. 

tb. intr. To glitter, gleam, flash, coruscate. 

1552 Elvutoet, Brandysh, or glytter, lyke a sworde, corusco. 
1598 Sytvester Du Sartas ui, 1v. (1641) 109/1 Thine eyes 
already inow no longer eyes; But new bright stars) do 
brandish in the skyes. /dr¢. (1608) 78 Orion, Eridanus, the 
Whale.. Through Heavens bright arches brandish up and 
down. {1884 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. 237 A branch of 
flame shot brandishing through the aperture.] 


Bra‘ndish, s/. [f prec.] An act of brandish- 
ing ; a flourish or wave (of a weapon). 
15999 3. Jonson Cyzthia's Rev. v. x, I can wound with a 


Brandish. ice Aomson Tatler No.157 211 Tosses of the 
Head, and Brandishes of the Fan. 1816 Byrox Siege of 


Cor. xxii, Vhe reply was the brandish of sabre and spear. 

+ Brandish, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Bhanpy + -1sH1.] 
Of the quality of, or resembling brandy. 

Sa: Trvon Way to Health 560 A strong sulpherous 
brandisli Spirit, that has no other operation than common 
lirandy or Spirit of Wine. 

Brandished (bravndijt), ff/. a. [f. Branp- 
ISH v. +-kD1!,] Made to vibrate; flonrished, waved. 

1583 StanyuursT s/wets u. (Arb) 67, 1 doe se theyre 
brandisht tergats. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. x11.633 he brandisht 
Sword of God before them blaz'd. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 34 ? 4 Some Body .. has called a fine Woman dancing, 
a Brandished Yorch of Beauty. 1813 Scott Rokeby vy, 
axxil, [fis brandished faulchion’s sheer descent ! 

Brandisher (bravndifoi).  [f. Branpisi v. + 
-En!,] One who brandishes or flourishes a weapon. 

¢ 1600 Ciaran Jéfad xx.146 O Phorbus, brandisher of 
darts, 1860 W. G. Crark Vac. Tour 46 Vhe brandishers of 
daggers were persons from the well-fed, well-dressed orders. 
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Brandishing (briendifin), vd/. 56. [f. Branp- 
ISH v, + -ING1,] 

1. The action of flourishing (weapons). 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 48 Brawndyschynge, vibracio. 1655 
Theophania 92 By the brandishing of their weapons in the 
air we knew the fight was not yet ended. 1821 Joanna 
Baiwtur IVadlace xiv, With hopeful, wanton brandishing. 

fig. 

1690 Locke Hv. Und. w. xvii, He who shall employ all 
the force of his Reason only in brandishing of Syllogisms. 
1766 Forpyce Ser. Fug. Won. (ed. 4) 1. v. 193 The 
brandishings of wit in the hand of ill-nature. 

+2, Flashing, coruscating. Ods. 

1552 Hutoet, Brandishinge, or glytteryng, corzscatio. 

3. A corrupt form of BRATTISHING. 

1846 Parker Concise Gloss. Arch. ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Brandishing (brendifin), AA/. a. [f. Branp- 
ISH v.+-ING*.] a. Vibrating, quivering. +b. 
Gleaming, flashing, sparkling. 

1581 W. WarrEN (f/t/e) The brandishing brightnes off an 
English Gentlewoman. 1658 Rowtano Aloufgfet’s Theat, 
xs, 1130 They move in a brandishing manner. 1660 BoyLe 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. i. 25 The vehement agitation, and 
brandishing motion. 

+ Bra‘ndishment. Os. vare—'. [f. Branp- 
ISH v.+-MENT.] The action of brandishing. 

1640-1 Lp, J. Dicsy Sf. ‘x Ho. Com. 9 Feb. 14 Their 
Brandishment of the spirituall sword. 1655 Theophanta 
180 The brandishment of his Sword was no less terrible. 

Brandiss, obs. f. BRANDISH wv. 

+ Brandle, v. Ods. [ad. F. éranler, found in 
both senses; the / may be due to an acquaintance 
with the earlier Fr. form dvandeler, but more prob- 
ably is merely phonetic, as in spzndle; cf. also 
BRANGLE, BRANLE, BRANSLE, BRANTLE.] 

a. frais. To shake, shock, catise to waver. b. 


intr. To become tinsteady, to totter, waver. 

1606 Lp. Nortuamrton Proceed. agst. Garnet Ggb. 
Subiects cannot be too curious, when the State brandles, 
1621 Bacon Hex. }//, 96 It had like to have brandled the 
fortune of the day. 1655 Lestrance Chas, /. 112 Gave him 
so terrible a shock, as made his Vantguard to brandle. 

Brandless (brendlés), 2. [f. Brann sd.+ 
-LEss.} That has no brands, or wood for fuel. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers {V. xi. 96 The hearth that had 
all day long been cold and brandless. 

+Brandlet. Ods. rare. [f. Brann 5b. + 
-LET.] A bird: perh. the Szandtail or Redstart. 

1578 Gascoicne Compl. Philomene Prol. 31 The Brandlet 
saith, for singing sweete and softe (In hir conceit) there is 
none such as she. 

Brandlet, variant of BRANDRETH, Ods. 


Brandling (brendlin). [f. Brann sé. + -LING ; 
from the colour or markings. ] 

1. A worm of a red colour variegated with rings 
or bands of brighter colotring, used as bait by 


anglers. 

1651 1. Barker Art of Angling (1820) 3 Brandlin. 

1653 WALTON Angler 94 For a Brandling, hee is usually 
found in an old dunghil. 1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece u. ii. 336 
The Brandlings are generally found in Cow or Hog’s 
Dung. 1854 Bapuam Afadrext. 274 A gudgeon being in- 
capable of refusing a lively young brandling. 1880 Zoys 
Owz Bk. 264 The brandling and gilt tail are excellent bait 
for Perch. 

2. dial. A local name of the salmon parr; 


formerly regarded as a species of trout. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1818) 1. 121 A little trout .. 
called in the North of England a branlin. 1802 J. Witson 
(Congleton) A7S. Let. 17 Apr. to FJ. Boucher, Brandling, a 
small Trout. Cz7b. 1880-84 J. Day Fishes Gt. Britain 11. 
68 The Salmon... From one to two years old, before it has 
gone to the sea, it is known as a parr, pink, smolt, smelt, 
salmon-fry, sprag, or salmon-spring, samlet, brandling, 
fingerling, etc., etc. 

+ Bra‘ndling, ///. a. Ods. [f. BranpLe v., 
cf. BRANLING.] _ Tottering, unsteady, wavering. 

1605 Rareicu /utrod, Hist. Eng. (1693) 36 Before the 
settling of the Government whilest it was new and brand. 
ling. 1611 Cotcr., Branslant, brandling .. reeling, stag- 
gering, wauering. 

Brand-mark (brend-mauzk). [f. Branp + 
Mark.] The mark left bya branding-iron: also fg. 

1655-60 Stancey Hist, Philos, (1701) 143/1 A Brand-mark, 
which declared the ill disposition of the owner. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1990/4 An old Brandmark on the farther Leg be- 
hind. 1879 Farrar St. Pan? If. 580 Or borne in his mortal 
body such evident brand-marks of the Lord. 

lience Brand-marked ///. a. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 818/4 Brand marked with two P’s 
counter-placed. 1847 Nat. Eucyct, 1. 331 The cheus Ai, 
or brand-marked sloth. ; 

Brand-new, bran- (bree‘nd-, breenjniz#,) a. 
Also Sc. brank-, brent-new. [f. BRAND 50. + 
New, as if fresh and glowing from the furnace:; 
cf. Shakspere’s frve-vzew. The commoner form is 
now évan-new.| Quite new, perfeetly new. 

c1§70 Foxr Ser. 2 Cor, v. 63 New hodies, new minds.. 
and all thinges new, brande-newe. 1714 Gay IVhat dye 
cadl ft? 1. v. 28 ‘Wear these Breeches ‘fom; they're quite 
bran-new.’ 1790 Burns 7 a2 0' Shanter, Nae cotillon brent 
new frae France. 182zx Craru Vill. Ainstr. 1. 38 When vil- 
lagers put on their bran-new clothes. 182g Scott S¢. 
Ronau's 1. 56(Jam.) Yeomen with the brank new blues and 
buckskins, 1858 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. Ih, vin. iii. 183 ‘Vhe 
whole Saxon Army .. all in beautiful brand-new uniforms. 
1871 Mori.ey Voltaire (1886) 131 A hran-new vaudeville. 

Hence in same sense (chiefly da/.) the double 


BRANDY. 


forms brand-fire-new, bran-span-new, brand- 
spander-new. Also Brand-newness. 

1825 Bro. Fonathan 1. 151 Bran-fire, noo, as I’m alive. 
1830 H. ANGELo Rein. 1. 57 His feet were thrust into a 
bran-span new pair of fashionable pumps. 1885 IVArtby 
Gloss, Brandnew, Brandspandernew, fresh trom the 
maker's hands, or ‘spic and span new’. 1870 HAwTHoRNE 
Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 1. 108 This brand-newness makes it 
seem much less effective. 

+ Brandon. Os. vare. Also brandom. [a. 
¥’. brandon burning wisp ofstraw, etc. : com. Roman- 
ic:—L, type *brandon-em, {. Teut. brand burning.] 

1. A torch. /7¢, and fig. (Frequent in Drummond.) 

@ 1649 Drumm. of Hawt. Shadow of Fudgin., Her right 
hand swings a brandon in the air. — Poems 14 His [Cupid's] 
Darts. .all for nought him serve as doth his Brandom, 

|| 2. Akind of French rustic dance (see Littré). 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 175 The Brandons were cele- 
brated in many cities in France the first Sunday of Lent, 
round bonfires of straw, whence they had their name. 

Brandreth (brandrép). Also 5 branderith, 
brandryt(h(e, 5-6 -rethe, 6 brandrate, -ereth, 
brendreth, 6-8 brandrith ; also with substitution 
of / for y 5 brandelede, branlet, 5-6 brenlede 
(Wr.-Wtilcker 769), -delette. [a. ON. drand-reid 
a grate, f. dbvand-r brand, burning + ezd carriage, 
vehicle: cf. OE. brandrod for brandrdd, (Corpus 
G1, Wr.-Wiilcker 5, 38), and drardred, -rida (‘ an- 
dena’, zbid. 349, 266) ; OHG. brantrerta.] 

+1. A gridiron; a tripod or trivet of iron. 
(Originally a grate supported on three legs on the 
hearth: hence the apparent variety of definitions.) 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1400 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 268 Unum par tongis, unum 
flechok, unum branderith. a@ 1450 47S, Livcolx. Med. f, 283 
(Halliw.) Take grene 3erdis of esche, and laye thame over a 
brandrethe. 1533 BeLLENoEN Lizy1. (1822) 90 Thay band 
ane brandreth of irne, with mony grete stanis, to his crag. 
1590 /zv. in Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 248 Item ij brand- 
rethes and an apple iron, 1663 /uz. Lad. 3. Gordon's Fur- 
niture, A droping pan; a brandereth of iorn; ane ladle and 
fork. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., Brandrith,a Vrevet or 
other Iron Utensil to set a Vessel on over the Fire. 1875 
Laxnc. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Brandreth, a gridiron. 

2. A framework of wood for various purposes, as 
a stand fora cask, or for a hay-rick ; a substructure 
of piles to support a house ; also a fence or rail 
rotind the opening of a well. 

1483 Cath. Angl.4o A Brandryth to set begynnyge {z7.7~ 
byggyng] on, doramentunt. 1873 Lanc. Wills (1857) 11. 
62 A brandereth where upon the barrell laye. 1659 Hoote 
Comenius’ Vis. World \ed. 12) 93 Wells..are compassed 
about with a brandrith, lest any should fall in. 1837 
Howitt Rum, Life ai. vi. (1862) 279 There was..the brand- 
reth, or frame on which a rick once stood. 

+3. (See quotation.) Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory ui. viii. 53 The Brandret or Mill- 
rinde, a cross like fron Jaid in the Upper Stone to turn it. 

Bra‘ndtail. Name ofa bird, the Redstart or 
Firetail. 

1802 Montacu Ornith. Dict., Brantail, 

Brandur, misreading for byazdu7: see BRANDED. 

Brandy (bre ndi), sd. Also 7 brandwine, 
brandewine, brandy-wine, brandee. [The 
orig. form brandwine, brandewine is a. Du. brande- 
wijn ‘burnt’ (i.e. distilled) wine. In familiar use 
abbreviated as érandy as early as 1657; but the 
fuller form was retained in official use (customs 
tariffs, acts of parliament, etc.) down to the end of 
17th c., being latterly, as the spelling shows, re- 
garded as a compound of brandy + wine.] 

1. Properly an ardent spirit distilled from wine or 
grapes ; but the name-is also applied to spirits 
of similar flavour and appearance, obtained from 
other materials. 

a. 1622 FLercuer Beggar's Bush ui.i, Buy any brand-wine, 
buy any brand-wine? c16s0 Roxb. Ballads (1886) V1. 320 
It is more fine than Brandewine, The Butterboxes’ Poison. 
1652 Proc, Parliament No. 153. 2391 Laden with Woolls, 
Brandy Wine and Salt. 1697 Iiew Penal Laws 173 No 
Aqua-Vite or Brandy-Wine shall be imported into England. 
1719 D’Urrey Pills (1872) V. 23, 1 was entertained, With 
Kisses fine, and Brandy Wine. 

B. 1657 Cotvit. Whigs Supplic. (1751) Introd. 5 The late 
Dutch war. .occasioned the bringing in of such superfluity 
of brandy, 1663 Hickerincitt Jamaica 78 Of your Wine 
and Brandee, you'le be free. 1790 Burns Scots Prot. 4 
Does nonsense mend, like brandy, when imported? 1848 
Kinescey Saiut’s Trag. ui. ii. 158 And take his snack of 
brandy for digestion. — ; 

2. Comb. and attrib., as brandy-cag, -devil, -dough, 
flash, -keg, -man,-merchant,-shop,and in the names 
of drinks as brandy and soda, brandy and water, 
brandy-flip, -posset, -punch, ete.; + brandy-face ; 
brandy-faced, -burnt adjs.; also brandy-ball, a 
kind of sweet ; + brandy-cherry =cherry-brandy ; 
also cherries preserved in brandy; so brandy- 
peach, etc.; brandy paper, paper steeped in 
brandy; brandy - snap, wafer-like gingerbread. 
Also BRANDY-BOTTLE, BRANDY-PAWNEE. 

186z MayHew Cri. Prisons 51 Buttons, that have much 
the appearance of small *brandy-balls. 1838 Hawrnorne 
Amer, Note-bks(1871)1. 161 Alarge..*brandy-burnt, heavy- 
faced man. 1795 Wou.cort(P. Pindar) Lousiad u. Wks. 1812 
I. 227 And fora cruct standsa *brandy-cag. a 1687 CoTToN 


BRANDY. 


Aeneid I, Burl. (1692)83 Whether ’t was that she.. Painted 
for want of *brandy-cherry. 1820 SHELLEY (Adipus Tyr. 
1, i, Fat martyrs to the persecution Of stifling turtle-soup 
and *brandy-devils. *799 G. Smitu Laboratory . 21 Sup: 
plied with *brandy dough. a 1687 Cotton Acneid //. Burl. 
(1692) 85 You goodman *Brandy-face, unfist her, 1861 SALA 
Tw. round Clock 284 Hulking labourers and *brandy-faced 
Viragos, squabbling at tavern doors. 1833 Marryat 7”. 
Simple (1863) 168 I’ve emptied the *brandy-flask ; and that’s 


abad job. 1865. Burritt IW als to Lana’s E. 62 Articlesof | 


food and drink..such as egg-nog and *brandy-flip. 1865 
N, Brit. Rev, Sept. 227 Ula informed me that he had lost 
the *brandy-keg. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6172/9 Henry Gil- 
lum.. *Brandyman. @1771 SmMotietr //umph. Cl. (1815) 
139 After some unsuccessful essays in the way of poetry, he 
commenced “brandy-merchant. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD /ing. 
fHousekpr, (1778) 227 ‘Tie them down with *brandy papers 
over them, 1781 Hayvtey 7ri. Temper ui. 467 Vager she 
plies thein with a “brandy peach. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Exg. 
Housekpr. (1778) 309 To make a *Brandy Posset. 1818 
Scott Rob Noy xxvi, Mr. Jarvie compounded..a very 
small bowl of *brandy-punch. ax719 Apvison Play-house 
(R.) Forgets his pomp..And to some peaceful *brandy-shop 
retires. 1871 M. Coruins J7rg. § Merch. 1. ix. 300 Send 
me..a..supply of *brandy and soda. 1829 Marryat J. 
Mildmay xi, A hot .. glass of *brandy-and-water. 

+ Brandy, 2. Obs. rare—'. [scc BRANDED f/. 
a.1] = BRANDED /f/. a1 

1608 TorseLt Serpents 734 ‘Squalidus albenti color est.’ 
In English, brandy colour. 

Brandy, v. [f. Branpy sé.] 

1. ¢rans. To mix or treat with brandy. 

a 1848 Marryat A. Xeefer xliv, [He] scolded Quasha for 
not brandying his sangaree, 1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 647 
‘The French do not brandy up their wines for home con- 
sumption. ; : 

2. To refresh or fortify with brandy. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. v, When his guests had been washed, 
mended, brushed, and brandied. 1862 B. TayLor /lome & 
lr, Ser. 11. ii. 120 At the Six-Mile House, our horses were 
watered, and the passengers brandied. ; 

b. Zo brandy it: to drink brandy in excess. 

a 1819 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) ks. (1830) 138 He surely had 
been brandying it, or beering. . 

Brandy-bottle (bra‘ndi-bg:t’l), sé. 

1. A bottle (for) containing brandy ; also fig. 

1676 Etnerence Man of Mode 1. i. (1684) 3 Go, you are 
an insignificant Brandy Bottle. 1765 Tuckrer Lf. of Nat. 
II. 179 Putting his mouth to the brandy bottle. 

2. Bot. A local name of the Yellow Water-lily 
(.Vuphar luteum), 

1846 Mrs. Loupon Ladres’' Comp. Flower-Gard. 201 The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from the flowers smelling 
like brandy. 1863 Prior Plant-1. 28 Brandy-bottle, from 
the shape of the seed-vessel, the yellow water-lily. 

Brandy-cowe (?brendikau). \Washings of 
brandy-casks, used in making spurious wines. 

1829 in C. Redding Mist. Mod. Wines xv. (1836) 339 In 
addition to these may be introduced brandy-cowe (the wash- 
ings of brandy-casks). P ; 

Brandy-pawnee (bre:ndi,po'ni). [f. BRanpy 
+ Hind. fanz water; an East Indian camp-word.] 
Brandy-and-water.. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master Pref., And died at last with 
brandy pauny. 1848 Tuackeray Man. Fatr Wii, The re- 
freshment of brandy-pawnee which he was forced to take. 

Brandyren, var. of BRANDIRON. 

Brandy-wine, early form of Branpy. 

Brane, obs. form of BRary, BRAN. 

Branewod, Sc. var. of BRAIN-wooD a. Ods. 

Bran-fire-new: sce under BRAND-NEW. 

Branfulness (brenfulnés), vere—. [fas if 
from *éranfil full of bran+-NEss.] The state of 
being full of bran (like unsifted flour): hence fg. 

1879 G. MerepitH £eoist 1. Prel. 3 The realistic method 
..is mainly accountable for our present branfulness. 

Brang (brn). da’. Sec quot. 

¢1840 Mupir in W. H. Maxwell Sports §& Adv. Scotl. 
(1855) 347 The ‘ brang’, or carcass of whales and other large 
animals, in the sea. 

Brang, Sc. pa. t. of Brine. 

Brangill, brangland: see BRANGLE v. 

+ Brangle, s.! Obs. [Phonetic variant of 
BRANLE v.; cf. BRANGLE v.!, also BRANDLE, 
BRANSLE, BRANTLE.]} 

1. A shake, an impulse, a setting in motion ;= F. 
branle, BRANLE, BRANSLE. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 266 Forced, for want of 
a convenient agent to give them the due brangle, to lye 
immobile. 1653 — Xadbelais u. xv. (1737) II. 123 Gave it 
the brangte, hurling it with all their force down the hill. 

2. Aktnd of dance; =F. dran/e, BRANLE, BRANSLE, 


BRANTLE. (Only Sc.) 

1513 DoucLas sEneis xu. ix. 107 Vpstart Troianis, and 
syne Italianis, And gan dodowbill brangillis. 1549 Comp. 
Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celest recreation to behald thei.. 
braulis and branglis..vitht mony vthir lycht dancis. 

+ Bra'ngle, sd.2 Ods.exc. dial. [f. BRANGLEv.?: 
cf. F. dranle.] 

1. A brawl, wrangle, squabble. 

1600 HoLtLanp Livy iv. xxxv. 1621, Run desperatly and 
blindly into a world of brangles and troubles. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 105, I will not press this too much, 
because it may occasion a Brangle. 1722 Dr For Afem. 
Cavalters (1840) 154 The feuds and brangles of this parlia- 
ment. 1875 Lauc. Gloss., Brangle, a quarre] or squabble. 

2. ? A state of confusion, a muddle. 

1865 Morning Star 26 May, The bill had got into that 
unfortunate state which the right hon. gentleman. was in 
the habit of calling a ‘ brangte’. 

Vou. I 
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+ Brangle (breeng'l), v.1 Obs. [A phonetic 
variant of BRANLEV., a. Fr. brander: cf. BRANDLE ¥. J 

l. ¢rans. To shake; to brandish, flourish (a 
sword, etc.); to wag (the head); to sway to and 
fro, cause to tottcr, 

1513 loucLas “ene?s xu. ti. 111 The sehaft he schuike, 
and branglis lustely. 1653 Urquuart Aadelais ut. xiv, 
Charmides shook and brangled his head. @ 1684 Leiciton 
Serm, xxviii. 414 Will the pillars be brangled. 

b. fig. Yo shake (in mind), catise to waver. 

a 1600 TitkoGMorToN in Sir. J. Melvil 4/07. (1683) 61 Retain- 
ing the hearts of those you have gained already, recovering 
of those who are Reaiciea 1634-46 Row J//ist. Airs: (1842) 
426 The people were brangled and shaken with contrarie 
doctrines. 1730 ‘I’. Boston A/emt, vii, 208 In case it should 
misgive it would brangle ine terribly. 

ce. To render uncertain. 

1608 Merry Devil Edm. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 228 The title 
]to some land] is so brangled with thy debts, 

2. intr. To shake, totter. 

1513 Douctas 4nets uu. xi. [x.] 119 The tree branglis bost- 
ing to the fall. 1549 Compl. Scot. vii. 68 Ane croune of 
gold, hingand, & brangland, that it vas lyik to fal doune. 

+ Bra'ngle, v.2 Obs. orarch. Also 6 Sc. bran- 
gill. [perh. a particular use of prec., influcnced 
in meaning by WRANGLE (14th c.), and possibly by 
BraBws_e, BRawh, with which it is nearly synon.]} 
intr. To wrangle, squabble, dispute contentionsly. 

1553 Doucias Aeueis vit. Prol, 125 That brangillis [ed. 
Small braulis] thus with thi boast. 1598 Syivester Dic 
Sartas u. iu. (1641) 93/r Flesh & bloud will brangle, And 
murmuring Reason with th’ Almighty wrangle. 1684 tr. 
Agrippa’s Van, Arts \xxxiii, 292 With what Heat .. they 
brangle about the sick-mans bed. 1868 Brownine Ring & 
Bk. 1. 241 Thus wrangled, brangled, jangled they a month. 


Branglement (breng’Imént). [f. BrancLy 


' v24+-MENT; but cf. F. dranlcment.) A wrangle, 


a disorderly dispute. 

1617 Coiuns Def. Bp. Ely u. x. 446 The Bishop would 
not rush into this new branglement. 1830 Blachw. Mag. 
XXVIIt. 179 A specimen of conjugal branglement. 1879 
Cornh, Mag. Dec. 688 He declined to hold a branglement 
with a blockhead. 

+ Brangler (brenglo1). Obs. or arch. [f. as 
prec. +-ER}.] A wrangler, brawler. 

1611 Cotcr., Adfercateur, a brabler, brawler, brangler. 
1684 tr. Agrifpa’s Vau. Arts 333 Such as are egregious 
Branglers. .make a noise with uncouth words. 1820 Scott 
JMonast, xxviii, Drawn into a quarrel by a rude brangler. 

+ Brangling (bra‘nglin), vd/. 54.1 Ods. Ef. 
BRANGLE v.!}+-1NG!.} Shaking, agitation ; also, 
mental perturbation. 

1585 James I. Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 70 Who set the earth on 
her fundations sure, So as her brangling none shall euer see. 
1597 MontGomeRiE Cherrie § Slae xx, My veines with 
brangling lyk to brek. 

Bra'ngling, vd/. sd.% [f. BRANGLE v.2 + -1NG1.] 
Noisy and turbulent disputing ; squabbling. 

16x11 Cotcr., Altercation, altercation. .wrangling, brang- 
ling. 1622 T. Sroucuton Chr, Sacrif. x. 136. 1726 Swirt 
Yo a Lady Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 295 Drives out brangling and 
contention. 1830 D'Israeu Chas. 7, II). xiii. 288 The 
branglings and heart-burnings of their unsettled heads. 

+ Bra'ngling, ///.@.1 Obs. Also 6 Sc. brang- 
land. [f. BRANGLE v.1+-1NG2.] Shaking, totter- 
ing ; vibrating, quivering. Also fig. 

1513 DouGias nets x. viii. 107 The brangland speyr. 
1613 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 108 Before the settling of the 
government whilest it was newand brangling. 1653 Urov- 
HART Kadelais ui. xlv, Such a brangling agitation and 
moving. b J 

Bra‘ngling, ///.a.2 [f. BRANGLE v.2 + -ING 2.] 
Wrangling, quarrelsome, contcntious. 

1621 Burton Anat, Wel, u. ili. vu, A brangling knaue. 
1728 Swirt Mudllinix & Tim. Wks. 1755 111. 11. 208 These 
brangling jars of Whig and Tory. 

Brank (brenk), 53.1 Obs. or dial. Also 6 
branke, 7 branck. [Derivation unknown.] 


Buckwheat (Fagopyrium esculentum), 

1577 B. Goocr //eresbach's 11 usb. (1586)40 b, You may sowe 
nucke: or Branke, as they call it. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1227/4 A Dutch built Hoy, taden with 14 Tuns of Buck, or 
Branck. 1730 T. Cox J/agua Brit. V. 275 Yhe Eastern 
parts..produce Plenty of Branke and Hemp. 1815 W. 
Jounson tr. Beckmanu’s List. Invent. (1846) 1. 430 tt is 
grown [in] Norfolk and Suffolk, where it is called brank. 

(The plant was introduced from Asia in 14th or 15th. 
perh. by the Turks; cf. its various names, L. /rusucutum 
Turcicum,Ger.herde(ajkraut, ¥. blésarrasin, Pol. poganka, 
Boh. pokanka lit. ‘heathen, Turkish’. here is a certain 
similarity of sound between the last and draz/-, but nothing 
is known of any connexion. } 

Brank, 52.2: sce Branxs!, 

+ Brank (breenk), v.! Sc. Obs. [app. f. drank, 
sing. of BRaNKSI.} ¢rans. To bridle, restrain; to 
put in the branks. Also fg. 

1574 Glasgow Burgh, Rec.in Wilson Sc. A rch.ol. 692 Gif 
thai flyte to be brankit. @ 1600 Scot. Poens 16th C, (1801) 
II. 194 We sall gar brank you Before that time trewly. 1664 
Mew. Dr, Spottiswode (1811) 74(J Am.) They feared also that 
their estaittes might be branked. 

{Of un- 


+ Brank, wv." Obs. exc. Sc. and dial, 
certain origin, Cf. Ger. prangcn ‘to adorm oncsclf, 
yaunt, brag’, for which MIIG. had érangen (also 
brankieren); perh. the Eng. word was adapted from 
an equivalent LG. form. Cf. Rank. Jamieson 
connects it with the prcc., through the notion of 
‘bridle up oneself’.] Hence Bra‘nking,-and /7/. a. 


BRANLE. 


L. txtr. Of horses: ‘To pranec, to toss the head. 
21400 JJorte Arth, 1861 ‘They hewene, With brandez of 
browne stele brankkand stedez! 1513 DouGLas Ainets x1, 
xii. 7 Stedis apon thar strait born bridillis brankand fast. 
. Of persons: To march iit a confident or 
demonstrative fashion ; to strtit; to prance, prank. 

1550 Lynpesay /edder Coffels 37 We cumis brankand 
throw the tomn. 1725 Kamsay Gentle Sheph. iv. ii, Mer 
hrankan wooer taks his horse, ‘To strut a gentle spark at 
E’nburgh cross. 1811 Mrs. Grant /lighdand ag Ge nT. 
260 When Donald came branking down the brae Wi 
twenty thousand inen, 1862 H. Kixcsiey Aavenshoe x\vii, 
They came branking into soine pot-house. 

Brankard, obs. form of Brancanp. 

+ Brank(e. O¢s. rare. Also braunk. [a. OF, 
brane branc de Vespée sword-hlade,, taken by Diez 
as a variant of érant= BRanv, thorugh, as the Pr. 
form is drenc, this appears doubtful. 

A brand, a sword. App. only in Caxton. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, xii. xii, Ite. .bete hym with his 
branke of steel. ¢ 1489 — Sounes of Aymen i. 28 Soo heued 
uppe the duke his branke of stele, and smote Lohier. /did, 
81 Ilis braunk of stele. 

Brank-new, corruption of BRAND-NEW. 

Branks! (breyks). Kare sing. brank ; also 
as sing. @ branks (cf. a bellows). [A Scotch word 
found in use since the 16thc.; etymology unknown. 
It has becn comparcd with ME. bernak ARN ACLE) 
and Brakk; also with Ger. franger the pillory, 
pranger a barnacle fora horse ; and with Dn. prang 
a fetter.] 

(Jamieson was prob, right in taking sense 2 ‘bridle’ as 
the earlier (cf. Branx v.): but as the history is so uncer- 
tain, the senses are here placed simply in the chronological 
order of the available quotations. ) . 

1. A scold’s brid]c ; an instrument of punishment 
used in the case of scolds, etc., consisting of a kind 
of iron framework to enclose the head, having a 
shatp metal gag or bit which entered thc mouth 
and restrained the tongue. 

1595 in Munic. Ace. Newcastle (1848) 41 Paide for cone 
a woman throughe the towne for skoulding, with branks, 4c7. 
1652 in I. Henderson Avrh.Session Kec. Dumfermline 
18 Nov., She shall stand at the tron, with the branks on hir 
mouth, 1772 PENNANT Jours Scotl. (1774) 80 ‘The Brank 
..1S a sort of head piece, which opens and encloses the 
head of the impatient. 1858 ‘IT. N. Brusurie.np Odsol, 
Punishmts, 6 It has been called ..a Brank, the Branks, a 
pair of Branks, the Scold’s Bridle, Gossip’s Bridle, and .. 
[in 1623] ‘a Brydle for a curste queane’. Branks were in 
active use in Scotland many years before their introduction 
into England. 1869 Spurcron ¥. Ploughm. Talk vi. 45 In 
Watton Church. .there is a brank or scold’s bridle. 

2. ‘Asort of bridle .. . Instead of Icather, it has 
on each side a piecc of wood joined to a halter, to 
which a bit is sometimes added; but more fre- 
quently a kind of wooden ... muzzlc.’ Jamieson. 

1657 Coivin. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 114 Some ask'd.. Why 
sodds for saddle, and branks for bridle. 1787 Burns Death 
& Dr. Hornb., Its shanks ‘They were as thin, as sharp an’ 
sma’ As cheeks o’ branks. 1849 /ait’s Wag. XVI. 568 His 
cheeks clapped together like a pair of dismantled branks. 

Branks’. [Perh. an application of Branks! 
in the sense of a gag; but cf. Brancuus and 
Brancos.} The mumps. 

1794-6 EF. Darwin Zoon. (1802) III. 365 Mumps, or branks, 
is a contagious inflammation of the parotis. 1860 Ramsay 
Remiu, vy. (ed. 18) 115 I've had. .the branks. 

Brank-ursine (breyk)m1sin). Forms: 6 
bramkersine, branke ursyne, 6-7 -ursine, 7 
branck vrsin, 7~9 brank-ursin, § branch-ursine, 
-hircin, 7— brank-ursine. [ad. med.L. éranca 
ursina lit. ‘bear's claw’, cf. F. dranc-, branche- 
arsine, which may be the immediate source.] 

Bear’s brecch, Acanthts. (Erroncotsly applied to 
the Cow-parsnip (//eracleum Sphondylium.) 

1551 TuRNER //erbal (1568) 1. 13j, Acanthus is called of y* 
barbarus wryters drance ursina, in English branke Ursyne. 
1563 Hyii Art Gardcu, (1593) 98 Take..of the roots of 
Bramkersine .. a quarter of a pound. 1610 Markwam 
Masterp. . clxxiil, Branckvrsin 1s a wonderfull great mol- 
lifer, 1783 AixnswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) u, Acanthus, 
the herb branch-hircin, as having teaves like a goat's horn; 
or brank-ursin, or bear's-foot, froin its shagginess. 1833 
Penuy Cycl, 1. 68/2 The brank-ursine is identical with the 
common architectural and sculptural acanthus. 

Branky (bre'yki), a. Sc. [f. Brank v,.2+-y.] 
Showy, gaudy. 

1789 Burns Batt. Aillvecraukie i, Whare hac ye been sae 
brankie, O? 

t+ Branle, sd. Obs. [a. F. brante.} 

1. Wavering, agitation, (?) confusion. 

1s81 Savite /acttus’ /list. ii. (1591) 78 The Legion in- 
censed with griefe..put them of the first [legion] in branle 
lvupuldit primanos), . 

2. A kind of dance, and thc kind of musie 
suitable to it; = BrancLr sé.1 2, BRANSLE 2, 
BRANTLE. 

1674 Boyte Afech. J/vpoth. 34 Granles, Sarabands, pigs. 
and other.. Tunes. 1820 Scott .1éd0f xxxi, She ted the 
last branle. ' 

+t Branle, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. Y. brantle-r ‘to 
shake’; ulterior origin uncertain. Diez and Littre 
connect tt with bramdir to BRANDISH, the forner 
taking it for a deriv. form *brandoler, the latter 
from brandeler, fotind in OF. with the scuses of 
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both dvandzr and branler. Cf. BRANDLE, BRANGLE.] 
To agitate, toss about, bandy. 

1654 JeR. Vavior Real Pres. xii. 28 This new question 
began to branle the words of Type and Antitype. 

+ Bra‘nlie, a. Oés. rare—', [? f. Bran sb.1 + 
-Ly1.J Pale yellow. 

1589 Freminc Virg. Georg. 1. 39 Woorst colour is in 
[horsses} white, or branlie [horsse like box]. 

+ Bra‘nling, vé/. sb. Obs. rare—. [f. BRANLE Z. 
+-InG!,] A wavering or agitation. 

1646 Howett Lustra Ludov, *3 There are branlings and 
trepidations amongst them. 

+ Branling, 7#//. a. Obs. [f. BRANLE v. + 
-1nG2.] Wavering, vacillating, insecure. 

c1645 Howet Lett. v. 47 Whosoever was found pendu- 
lous, or branling [ed. 1713 brandling] in his Religion. 1646 
— Lustra Ludov. 169 Notwithstanding the branling hazar- 
dous stand he was at. 

Branlin(g, dial. form of BRanpLING. 

Branne, obs. form of Bray. 

Bran-new: see BRAND-NEW. 

Branning: see Bran v. 

Branny (breni), a. [f. Bran sé + -yl.] 
Consisting of, abounding in, or resembling bran. 

1533 Exyot Cast. Helth (1541) 88 Called branny residence, 
in Latin furfurea, 1783 S. Carman in Med, Commun, 1. 
273 Abranny sediment. 1877 Rosperts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
3) 1. 138 The epidermis comes off in small, branny scales. 

+ Bra'nskate, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. brand- 
schalten =Ger. brandschatsen, £. brand buming + 
schatz treasurc, orig. tribute. (The German word 
has also been used for the nonce.)] 

To put (a place) to ransom, or subject to a pay- 
ment, in order to avoid pillage or destruction. 
Hence Bra‘nskating wé/. sd. 

1721 Strype Eccl, Mem. Il. 1. 328 The French King 
should ask reckoning of Albright of that he had branskated. 
/bid, The soldiers.. finding themselves wealthy and rich of 
the branskating and spoil. 

+Bransle. Oés. Also 8 bransel. fa. F. 
bransle (16th c.), a graphical variant of dvanle: see 
BRANLE, also BRANGLE, BRANTLE.] 
1. Movement, perturbation. rare. 
56.1 1, BRANLE 56, I.) 

1603 FLorio Montaigne tu. ix. (1632) 565 Observe .. the 
motions and bransles of the Heavens. ; 

2. A kind of dance ; also, a song for dance music. 
( =Branc ce sb.1 2, BRANLE 56. 2, BRANTLE.) 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. 111. x. 8 Now making layes of love.. 
Bransles, ballads, virelayes. 1597 Mortey /xtrod, Mus. 
181 The dransle de poictou or bransle double is more quick 
in time..but the straine is longer, containing most vsually 
twelue whole strokes, 1829 Scott Anne of G. 344 The 
youthful couple went off to take their place in the bransle. 

Brant (brent), 5b. (Also Brent q.y.) [Deriv- 
ation and original application uncertain: in Sw. 
brandgas (Icel. brandgds only in the Pulur) is the 
sheldrake or bergander; in Ger., brandgans is ac- 
cording to some the sheldrake, but with Grimm = 
Anser fuscus, the Black or Velvet Duck; in Eng- 
lish, dra, brani-goose was long confounded withthe 
barnacle goose. Early naturalists (Gesner, Aldro- 
vandus, etc.) were content to derive the name from 
BpévOos an unidentified water-bird mentioned by 
Aristotle; later etymologists have suggested drend- 
ed or BRANDED, brindled, and BRAND fire, burning, 
perh. in sense of dusky black, or sooty colour; but 
in the absence of knowledge where the name arose, 
and to what bird it was originally applied, nothing 
can be determined.] 

The smallest species of wild goose (Bernicla 
brenta_ breeding in high northern latitudes, and 
visiting the British coasts in winter. Formerly 
confounded with the allied Bamacle-goose. Also 

Brant-goose (in § casually bran-, brand-goose; 
in Eng. authors since Pennant more commonly 
BRENT-GOOSE q.V.). 

1644 TurNER Aviumt praccipuarum 23 Prior anser a nos- 
tris hodie dranta et bernicla vocatur. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 
1, 301 Such egs not only Doues doe bring, but .. geese and 
Grants, or the female Barganders. 1624 Cart. SmitH 
Virginia ut. 27 In winter there are. .Geese, Brants, Ducke. 
1668 CHARLETON Oxomast. 98 The Barnacle or Scots- 
goose or Clak-guse, quae cadem forte est cum Branta seu 
Brentho. 1676 T, Grover in Phil. Trans. X1.626 Cormo- 
rants, Brants, Shield-fowl. 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria (1849) 
332 The country abounded with. .swans, wild geese, brant. 
1855 Loner. //iaw. », 103, I have given you brant and 
beaver. 

b. 1597 GerarDE Herbal 391 Foules, whom we call 
Rarnakles; in the north of England Lrant geese. 1668 
Wirxins Real Char. ut. v. 156 One is black from the breast 
to the middle of the belly, called Brant Goose, Bernicla or 
Brenta. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 360, | am of opinion 
that the Lrant-Goose differs specifically from the Bernacle, 
however writers of the History of Birds confound them, 
1750 I. Smitn Compl. [fousewife 7 To chuse a goose, wild 
goose, and Bran-goose. 1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 212 Ile 
mentions the brand geese first. 1863 KincsLtey later. 
B. vi. 269 Swans and brant geese, harlequins and eiders, 

+ Brant (brent), a. and adv. Obs. exc. in xorth, 
dial, (OX. brani, brpnt ‘high, steep’, corresp. to 
ON, *brani-r, whence Icel. drati-r, Sw. bran, Da. 
bral; not known in other Teut. langs. Found in 
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literature in 16th c., and still used in north. Eng. 
dial.: the Sc. form is BRENT, q.v.] 
A. adj. 1. Lofty, steep, sheer, precipitous. 

a 1000 Elene 238(Gr.) Leton ba ofer fifelwzez famize scridan 
bronte brimpisan. @ 1000 Ardreas 273 (Gr.} Pet bu us ge- 
brohte brante ceole..on pare mzgde! 1544 AscHam Toxoph. 
(Arb.) 58 Aman maye..syt on a brante hyll syde. 1821 
Mrs. WHEELER Cusxnbld. Dial. App. 7 Our brant fells. 
1822 J. Briccs Rem. 106 in Lance. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Ye'll find 
it alang way an’ varra brant. 

2. Of the forehead: Unwrinkled; see BRENT. 

1483 Calh. Angt. 41 Branit [v. ». brante], abvugatus. 

B. adv. Straight, straight up; erectly, steeply. 

a 1400 Alexander (Stevenson)124 Apon the bald Bucipelon 
brant up he sittes. 1544 AscHam Joxoph.(Arb.) 87 Hawarde 
«. slew kyng Jamie .. euen brant agenst Flodon hil. 


Hence + Bra‘ntness, steepness. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, (1856) 1 If hee bee a dodded tuppe, 
yow may knowe him best by the brantnesse of his foreheade, 
which appearith high and sharpe. 

Brant, var. of Branp, blight. See also Brunt. 

+ Brant-barley. Os. rave. Quaking-giass. 

1597 Gerarp /ferbal 1. lv. 74 Briza, is called .. in Eng- 
lish Brant Barley. ; 

+ Bra‘ntcorn. Oés. Also 7 (in Cotgr.) bran- 
corne. [a. MDu. dranthkoren (Ger. brandkorn). cf. 
Branv 56,7 + Corn.] Blight, smut( Uredo segetiem), 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xvii. 471 Blight or Brantcorne .. 
insteede of a good eare, there cometh up a black burnt eare, 
ful of blacke dust or powder. 1646 Sir T. Browne P sexed. 
£p. 335 Brant corne and trees blacke by blasting. 

Brant-fox (brz‘nt;fpks). [ad. Ger. brand-fuchs, 
Du. brand-vos; in Sw. brandraf, Da. brandrev ; 
f. brand burning, ?burnt colour.] An English 
adaptation of the German name of a variety of the 
fox, chiefly distinguished by a greater admixture of 
black in its fur; according to Grimm, it has black 
feet, ears, and tail. 

1864 in WeBsTER, and in later Dicts. 

Brant-goose: see BRANT sb. 

+Bra‘ntle. Oés. [Phonetic var. of BRANDLE.] 
A kind of dance ;= BRANGLE 56.1 2, BRANLE 56. 2, 
BRANSLE sd, 2. 

1662 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., They danced the Brantle. 1846 
Str R. de Coverley 229 Asking a thousand questions .. 
respecting certain brantles and corantos. : 

Bra‘nular, 2. rare. [A spurious formation 
from BRatn, ? after grazn, graneélar.] Pertaining 
to or affecting the brain. 

1857 I. Taytor World of Mind 634 Either a trick, prac- 
tised upon me, or it might be a branular illusion. 

Braquemard: see BRACKMARD. 

+ Braquet. Ods. Sce quot. 

1753 Public Advertiser 3 Oct. 3/3 Exceeding fine Braquet 
Red Wine of Nice. 

Bras, Brasaill, -sel, -sell, Brasand, Bra- 
sar: see Brass, Brazit, BRacinc, BRACER. 

Brasche, -let, obs. ff. BkacH, BRASH1, BRACELET. 

Brase, obs. form of BRACE v. and BRAZE v. 

Braselet, obs. form of BRACELET. 

Brasen, Braser, obs. forms of BRAZEN, BRACER. 

+ Bra‘ser. Ods. rare. = Brazier}, 

1465 Paston Lett. 533 11. 249 Roberd Lovegold, braser. 

| Bra‘sero. Also 7 brasera, braziero. [Sp. : 
= Fr. brasier.] = BRAZIER2. 

1652 Urounart Yewel Wks. (1834) 234 A char-coale fire 
burning in a silver brasero. 1683 Evetyn Diary 4 Oct., 
Chimney furniture, sconces, branches, braseras. @ 1683 Sip- 
NEY Disc. Govt. (1714) 383 A Braziero of Coals brought into 
his Chamber. 1841 Borrow Zizcadys (1843) I. 241 A huge 
brasero of flaming charcoal. fi 

+ Brasey, brasill. Oss. [Cf. F. drasiller, 
‘faire griller promptement sur la braise’; also 
BralsE.] A mode of cooking: see BRAISE. 


€1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 435 Boor in 
Brasey. /ééd. 446 Elesin Brasill. 

Brash (bref), 5.1 Chiefly da/. Also 6 brasche. 
[perh. onomatopeoeic, with associations of break, 
brast, etc. and of crash, dash, etc. In senses 2, 3, 
perhaps distinct, with other associations, e.g. rash, 
and sflash.] 

+1. An attack, assault; a bout. Sc. and 2. dal. 

1573 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 292 At the bak wall wes the 
brasche they gaue. @1600 MoNnTGomMERIE Poems (1821) 195 
Curage bydis the brash. 1638 H. Apamson Muses Thren. 
Introd. 8(Jam.) The last brashe was made by a letter of the 
prime poet of our Kingdome. 1724 Ramsay Evergreen II. 
(tte) A Brash of Wouing. 

2. A slight attack of sickness or indisposition ; 
esp. one arising from a disorder of the alimentary 
canal. Hence ¢eething-brash, weaning-brash. 

_ 1785 Burns Se. Drink xv, Wae worth that brandy, burn- 
ing trash, Fell source o’ monie a pain an brash. a 1800 Gay 


Goss-Hawk 79 in Scott Minstr., As gin she had ta’en a 
sudden brash, And were about to die. 

3. An eruption of fiuid. a. MWater-brash: an 
eructation or belching of water (acid, bitter, etc.) 
from the stomach, pyrosis. b. A sudden dash or 
burst of rain, Cf. Buasu. 

1811 WiLLAN Gloss. W. Riding, Brash, a sudden sickness, 
with acid rising into the mouth. 1825 JamiEson, Water. 
brash. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI.684 The wind returned.. 
with an occasional brash ofrain. 1856 Emerson vg. Traits 
Wks. 1874 11. 60 He is a churl with a soft place in his 
heart, whose speech ts a brash of bitter waters. 1875 Lawc. 


BRASS. 


Goss. (E. D.S.\ 52 Brash, an eruption. [Water-drash in 
most of the E. D. S. northern and north. midl. Glossaries.] 

Brash (bref}, 54.2 [perh. a corrupt form of 
F. éréche; cf. It. bveceza of same meaning: but 
see BrasH a.1] A mass or heap of fragments ; 
applied to (a.) loose broken rock forming the 
highest stratum beneath the soil of certain districts: 
tubble; (cf. cor-brash); (6.) fragments of crushed 
ice, hence brash-tce ; (c.) refuse boughs or branches, 
hedge clippings, twigs. Also a¢trid. 

«1722 (Implied in Brasuy a1]. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 283 The soil a loam, on a stone 
brash clay. 1837 MacpoucaLt tr. Graah's Greenland 62 
A stream of loose brash-ice proceeding from the ice-blinks. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1856) 102 Icy fragments or 
‘brash’. 1882 in Sfazdard 2 Sept. 2/4 On the light stone 
brash estates birds are very small and scarce. 

Brash (bref), ¢.1 Now chiefly in U.S. [perh. 
onomatopeeic ; ? influenced by dreak and rash.] 
Fragile, brittle: used chiefly of timber. 

1566 Drant Wazt. Hicrim. K viij, Their cracklinge hydes, 
britle and brashe as dryed barke of tree. ¢ 1850 Nat. Excycl. 
I. 618 Brash, [Americanism] for brittle. 1860 AZerc. Alar. 
Mag. VI. 168 A species of oak, very brash when newly 
cut. 1860 Bartiett Dict. A mer., Brash, Brittle. In New 
England..used..of wood or timber that is brittle. , 

Brash, 2.2 Oés. or dial. [? Connected with 
prec. or with Brasu 56.1] | Hasty, rash, impetuous. 

1824 Craven Dial. 24 What a brashraggald! 1875 Laxe. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Brash, hasty. 

Hence Bra‘shly adv., Bra‘shness. 

1884 Mexican Let. in Boston (Afass.)Frul., Aug., This de- 
partment of business that started off so brashly has played 
out. 1883 V. Fork Paper in Pall MallG. 9 July 11/1 Van- 
derbilt, with all his brashness on the road, is timid in the 


street. 

+ Brash, v. Ods. Also 9 brasch. [Cf Brasu 
$6.1, also Brush v.2 and ME. drtssez.] trans. (and 
absol.) To assault, attack; to breach (a wall or 
other defence). Also fig. 

c1s65 R. Linpsay Cron. Scot. (1814) 309 (Jam.) His cap- 
tanes..war all hanged when he had brasched and wone the 
hous. 1570-3 R. BANNATYNE $77. (1806) 274 (Jam.) They 
suld have brashit the wall whair thair batter was made. 
1629 Sir W. More True Crucif. 195 (JAm.) Whose breast 
did beare, brash’t with displeasure’s dart, A bruised spirit 
and a broken heart. 1638 Fartey Z7bems, Death lies in 
ambush .. And brasheth where our sconces weakest be. 


Brashy (bre'fi), 2.1 [f. Brasu sb.2+-yl.] Of 
the nature of brash; broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 

a 1722 Liste Husé, (1757) 106, I have eight or nine acres of 
brashy ground. 1857 Pace Adv. Tezt-bk. Geol. xvii. (1876) 
311 Calcareous grits, and shelly ‘brashy’ sandstones. 1878 
Markuam Gt. frozen Sea iv. 51 The ice was of a soft 
‘brashy’ nature .. from one to three feet in thickness. 

Bra‘shy, 2.2 Sc. Also braushie. [f. Brasu 
sb. 3.] Characterized by brashes of rain ; showery. 

1805 Nicot Poems I. 114 (Jam.) Thro’ monie a speat O’ 
braushie weather. 1865 Gd. Words June 466 The spring 
had been very brashy and cauld. 

Brasier.e, -yer, obs. forms of BRAZIER. 

Brasik, var. of Brasstk, Obs., cabbage. 

Brasil, -sile, -sill, obs. ff. of BRazi. 

Brasill: see BRASEY. 

+ Brask, v. Obs. rave. lrans. ?To brush, graze. 

1674 Cotton Voy. [reland i. 156 The ferry-boat brasking 
her sides ‘gainst the weeds. 

Braslet, obs. form of BRACELET. 

Brasque (brask). [a. F. 6rasgze in same sense ; 
accord. to Littré, connected with dvaser to solder.] 
‘A lining for crucibles or furnaces; generally, 
a compotnd of clay, etc. with charcoal dust.’ 
Raymond Afxzing Gloss. 

1871 Trans. Amer, Inst. Mining Eng. 1.108 A thin coat- 
ing of clay or brasque (a composition of powdered charcoal 
and clay in varying proportions). 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 
1023 Partially filling it with .. charcoal or brasque. 

Brass (bras), sb. Forms: 1-2 bres, 2 bres, 3 
breas, 3-5 bras(e, 4-7 brasse, 3- brass. [OFE. 
bres, of unknown origin: not found elsewhere. 
(It has been compared with OSw. basa fire, brasa 
to flame, Da. érase to roast ; but no connexion has 
been traced. The alleged ON. éras ‘solder’ is a 
figment.)] 

L. a. Aistorically : The general name for all alloys 
of copper with tin or zinc (and occasionally other 
base metals). To distinguish alloys of copper and 
tin, the name Bronze has recently been adopted 
(Johnson 1755-73 explains the new word bronze as 
‘brass’). Hence 

b. In strict modem use, as distinguished from 
‘bronze’: A yellow-coloured alloy of copper and 
zine, usually containing about a third of its weight 
of zinc. 

The OE. 4xzs was, usually at least, an alloy of copper 
and tin (=Bronze); in much later times the alloy of cop- 
per and zinc came gradually into general use, and became 
the ordinary ‘brass’ of England; though in reference to 
ancient times, and esp. to the nations of antiquity, ‘ brass’ 
still meant the older alloy. When works of Greek and 
Roman antiquity in ‘brass began to be critically exam- 
ined, and their material discriminated, the Italian word for 
‘brass’ (Bronze, bronze) came into use to distinguish this 
‘ancient brass’ from the current alloy. Covéxthzan b7 ass 
a reputed alloy of gold, silver, and copper. 

¢ 1000 ELFRIC Gram. vi. 15 Aes, bres o00e ar. ¢1150 Voc. 


BRASS. 


in Wr.-Wilcker 550 4s, bres. c1z0o Ormin 17417 He 
shollde melltenn brass. a@ 1225 ¥udtana 30 Brune of wal- 
linde breas, c¢ 1250 Gex. § Lx. 3898 Moyses dor made a 
wirme of bras. a1300 Cursor M. 5903 Pe king hert wex 
herd as bras. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 67 Men 
take glasses, bras and other suche thinges for as noche gold. 
1552-3 Juv. Ch. Goods Stafford 12 On chales of silver .. ij 
of brasse, a sensor of brasse, ij candelstikes of brase. 1623 D3. 

onson in Shaks, C. Praise 141 O, could he but have drawne 

is Wit..in Brasse, 1718 Lavy M. W. Montacue Le?té. IL. 
lili. 74 Inscriptions on .. tables of brass, 1781 ‘Tionirson in 
Phil. Trans. UXXI. 327 Brass in a very fine powder, com- 
monly called brass dust. 1865 BarinG-Goutp IVerewolves 
iv. 34 A compound like Corinthian brass into which many 
pure ores have been fused. 


c. Taken as a type of hardness, imperishable- 


ness, insensibility, etc. 

1388 Wyctir Jo vi. 12 Nethir my strengthe is the strengthe 
of stoonus, nether my ficisch is of bras. c 1600 Suaks, Sov. 
cxx, Untess my nerves were brass or hanmer’d steel. 1613 
— Hen. VII, w. ii. 45 Mens enill manners liue in Brasse, 
their Vertues We write in Water. 

+d. transf. Copper. Obs. 

1382 Wyctitir Det. viii. g Of the hillis of it ben doluen 
metallys of brasse (1535 Coverpace and 1611 thou mayest 
dig brass(e]. 1617 Moryson /é72.1, 11. iv. 177 Mines of Iron 
and Brass. 

e. A wide-spread miner’s name for iron pyrites 
in coal, Cf. BraziL2. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V,.271/1 Detached masses of 
pyrites. .are called ‘ brasses’ by the colliers. 

f. in Organ-building. (Sce quot.) 

1852 Sempet Organ 167 A great portion of the pipes are 
often coinposed of brass, ‘his is nothing but a mixture or 
composition of lead and tin. /4é¢. Good brass consists either 
of fifteen parts pewter and one part lead, or of fourteen 
parts pewter and two parts lead. 

2. Used elliptically for various things made of 
brass: esp. 

a. A sepulchral tablet of brass (or latten), bear- 
ing a figure or inscription, laid down on the floor 
or set up against the wall of a church. 

1613 WS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp.,Cantert., Payd for fasting of 
the brass ofthe graves inthe chaunsells vd. 1654 EvetynJ/ev2. 
(1857) I. 317 The soldiers had lately knocked off inost of the 
brasses fom the grave-stones. 1732 De For Jour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) II. 279 Merchants, as they are called on the Brasses 
over their Monuments, 1851 D. Witson Preh. Anz, (1863) 
II. 1v. ix. 456 A small mural brass. 1861 Sat, Rev. 22 June, 
Once a zealous ‘rubber’, on asking whether there were any 
‘brasses’ in a church, was guided, in answer, to the brass 
handles of the pew doors. 1874 BouTett A ris §& Arm. x. 

b. A bearing or block for a shaft. 

1731 Beicuton in PAil. Trans. XX XVII. 5 The Wheel 
lies with its two Gudgeons.. upon two Brasses. 1790 
Specif. F. Wood's Patent No. 1744 The brasses or friction 
rollers for the necks and bearing of the crank to work in. 
1823 R. BucHanan J/tl/work 264 Produce unequal wear on 
the gudgeons and brasses. 

c. A brazen vessel: ef. copper. (rare). 

1810 Soutney Achaea xvi. i, Huge asa Ship that travels 
the main sea Is that capacious brass. 

d. Musical instruments of brass. 

(1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. xiii. 1 As bras sownnynge or a symbal 
tynkynge.) 1832 L. Hunt Poets 208 Ev’n the bees lag at 
the summoning brass. 1885 772k 11 June 928/1 There 
are not enough of them [fiddles]; the brass blows them all 
to pieces, 


3. Money. 


+a. Copper or bronze coin ; also fg. Obs. 

1362 Lanot. P.P/. A.u. 189 Beere heor bras on pi Bac to 
Caleys to sulle. [Perhaps Belen: here. | 

1526 Tinpace J/att. x.g Posses not golde, nor silver, nor 
brasse yn youre gerdels. 1599 Suaks. f/en. V, iv. iv. 19 
Luxurious Mountaine Goat, otfer’st me Brasse? 1775 CraBBE 
Inebriety, Where canvass purse displays the brass enroll’d. 

b. Money in general, cash. s/ang or dial. 

1597-8 Br. Hact Saéires t. iti. 58(D.) Shame that the muses 
should be bought and sold For every peasant’s brass. 1601 
Hotianp Pliny Il. 486 Odzrati.. pressed with the heauy 
burden of brasse, #. debt. 1794 Burns ‘What can a young 
lassie’, His auld brass will buy me anew pan. 1811 Byron 
Hints fr. Hor. 548 Who ne'er despises books that bring him 
brass. 1848 C. Bronté ¥ Fyre (1857) 349 ‘ You've like no 
house, nor no brass, I guess?’ 1871 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
IfI. 27 You wouldn’t have gone near him .. if it hadn’t been 
for his brass. ; ee 

4. fig. Taken as a type of insensibility to shame: 
hence, Effrontery, impudence, unblushingness. 

[1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. v. it. 395 Can any face of brasse hold 
longer out?] 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. x. 395 His face 
is of brasse, which may be said either ever or never to blush. 
1682 Dryven Satyr to Muse 236 And like the Sweed is very 
Rich in Brass. a 1734 NortH £xam.ut. viii. P17 The Author 
haththe Brass toadd,etc. 1780 Mav. D’Arsiay Diary & Lett. 
I. 318, I entered the room without astonishing the company 
by my brass, 1853 Lyncu Se//-Jopr. 45 An empty, vaunt- 
ing person, who has brass enough to face the world. 


II. Adrib, and Com. 

5. simple attrib. (Made) of brass, brazen. 

(In former times sometimes united with hyphen.) 

1408 £. E. Wills (1882) 15 A bras pot. 1420 (did. 46, 1 petit 
brase morter. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 Alle othir golde, silver, 
and brasse money, 1650 R. Stapyiton Strada’s Low-C, 
Warres x. 3,15 great Brasse-Cannon. 1652 Proc. Parlia- 
ment No. 34. 2083, 5 small brasse guns. 1710 HEARNE Col/. 
II. 363 The Antients us’d Brass Arms before Iron ones. 
1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) I1.v. xvii. 363/2 We re- 
cieve.. also Whalebone Train Oil, Brass Battery. 17, 
Swirr Drapier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. 1. 147 Whoever receive 
or uttered brass coin. 1776 //est. Europe in Aun. Reg. 36/1 
Brass field pieces. 1876 Humpurey Coin Coll, Man. xvi. 196 
Not worth a brass button. 


6. General comb.: a. objective or obj. genitive, 


i 
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as brass-casler, -finisher, -founder, -foundry; -fin- 
tshing adj.; b. instrumental, as brass-armed, -bound, 
-mounted, -shapen; ©. similative, as brass-bold, 
-coloured, brass-like; A. parasyuthetic, as bvass- 
browed, -footed, -fronted,-handled, -headed\+-head), 
-hilted, -plated, -scaly, -tipped, ctc., ete. 

1583 Stanyuurst ‘2xets u.(Arb.) 45 A *brasse bold mer- 
chaunt in causes dangerus hardye. 1630 Prynnxu Avd?- 
Armin, 238 Dare any *brasse-browed Arminian be so 
shamelessly absurd. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx1v. 607 The *brass- 
cheek’d helmet. 185r Ruskin Aung Gold. KRiveri, A very 
large nose, slightly “brass-coloured. 1621 Burton Anat, 
Mel. ut. it. v.t. (1651) 544 She taught him how to tame the 
fire-breathing “brass-feeted Bulls. 1879 Melbourne Argus 
24 Dec. 2/1 The same ratesare paid in the fine *brassfinishing 
shops. 1601 Ifottanp /’érny I]. 486 A third society .. of 
"brasse-founders. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5450/3 A “Brass 
Foundery is.. building at Woolwich. 1613 Hrywoop 
Braz, Age u. ti. Wks. 1874 IIT. 212 And these our *brasse- 
head buls. 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2804/4 A *Brass-hilted 
Sword. 1598 CHarman //iad vit. 36 His *brass-hooved 
winged horse. 18977 A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile xix. 536 An 
antique “brass-mounted firelock. 1591 GREENE Mazden's 
Dr. Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 306 *Brass-renting Goddesse, she 
cannot lament. 1590 Spenser F.Q.1. xi. 11 His long *bras- 
scaly back. 1583 StanyHuRST Zucis ii. (Arb.) 67 Brandisht 
tergats, and “brasshapen harneise. 1862 Mayurw Crs. 
Prisons 32 Gaugers with their *brass-tipped rules. 

7. Special comb. and phrases: brass band, a 
band of musicians with wind instruments of brass ; 
brass bason, a basin of brass, also fig. a barber or 
surgeon barber; +bra‘sscut, a copperplate en- 
graving (ef. woodcut); brass edge (sce quot.) ; 
‘tbrass-face, an impudent person; brass farthing, 
an emphatie equivalent of farthing in depreciatory 
expressions; brass-foil, brass-latten, Dutch 
leaf or Duteh gold made by beating out plates 
of brass very thin ; + brass-leaf = brass-cut ; brass 
lump, a miners’ term for massive iron pyrites or 
marcasite; tbrass-plate, copper-plate for cn- 
graving; brass plate, a plate of brass, bearing 
an inscription, e.g. on or at a door or gate, bearing 
the residcnt’s name; alsoamonumental‘ brass’(2a) ; 
brass rule, a strip of brass, type-high, used to 
separate lines or columns of type; bra‘ss-smith, 
an artificerin brass; bra‘ss-work, artificers’ work 
in brass; A/.an establishment for making or working 
in brass; bra‘ss-worker, an artificer in brass. 

1861 V. Brit, Rev. Nov. 392 The gentlemen of the *Brass 
Band. 1871 M. Cotuins Arg. & Merch. 11. vi. 170 The brass 
band plays horribly. 1599 Be. Hatt Saé. tv. i. 162 Esculape ! 
how rife is phisicke made When ech *brasse-basen can 
profess the trade. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII. (1867) 
zo With all the scenes in excellent *brasscutts. 1884 F. 
Britten Watch § Clockm. 36 *Brass Edge in common watch 
movements, [is] a brass rim fitted round the pillar plate. 
1647 Litiy Chr. Astrof. cvii. 538 An impudent fellow, a 
*Brasse-face, yet of good understanding. 1642 Rocrrs 
Naaman 33 As bare and beggarly as if he had not one 
*brasse farthing. 1880 Besant & Rice Seay Side x. 78, 
‘I care not one brass farthing.’ 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
(1703) 53 A thin piece of *Brass-latin. 1654 Gayton Fes¢. 
Notes ut, i. 66 In the book .. a great Cut or *Brasse leafe. 
1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 222 Pieces of the ordinary Fire- 
stones or Marcasite of the Coal-pits which here we call 
*Brass-lumps. 1957 Wacker in Phil. Trans. L. 146 It is 
.. exceeding ponderous, and of ashining yellow colour, and 
is called by the miners brass lumps. 1655 Mro. WorcESTER 
Cent, Inv. § 100 All..of these Inventions. .shall be Printed 
by *Brass-plates. 1860 Mrs. Gasxett Right at Last, | saw 
a brass-plate with Doctor James Brown upon it. 1831 
Cartyte Sart. Res. u. iv. Has he not seen the Scottish 
*Brasssmith’s Idea? 1689 Lond.Gaz. No. 2509/4 Black Japan 
Gilt *Brass-work. 1805 Chrom. in Ann, Keg. 378: 1 The 
*brass work being over-heated. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6171/10 
Benjamin Gibbons .. *Brassworker. 1664 PArl. Traus. 1. 
25 In the Brass-works of Tivoli. 1761 Westey Fril. 13 
Sept., Employed in the neighbouring brass-works. 

Brass (bras), v1 [f. pree.: ef. to Un] trans. 
To coat with brass by electro-plating or otherwise. 

c 1865 G. Gore in Crre. Sc. 1. 213/1 Solutions used for 
coppering or brassing iron. /ésd. 222/1 Copper articles 
may be superficially brassed. ; 

b. fig. To cover with effrontery. Zo brass it 
(colloq.) : to put on a face of brass, to behave with 
effrontery. 

1859 T?t1tes 18 Mar. 8/6 To wipe his mouth and brass his 
brow, and charge us with underrating our fellow countrymen. 

+ Brass, v.2 Obs. rare—'. (a. OF. brasse-r to 
burn.] _? To bum, to scorch. 

1481 Caxton Jlyrr. ul. xv. 167 They rested them not by 
the grete fyres ne brassed not as som doo now. 

Brassage (briesédz). [a. F. drassage, f. brasser 
to stir together melted metals.] A mint-charge 
levied to cover the expense of coining moncy. 

1806 Edin. Rev. VII. 275 Not content with levying .. a 
brassage. 1884 77ses 20 Mar. 11 They might take dressage 
or ‘mint charge’ to mean the equivalent of the cost of 
coining. 

Brassard (brasi-1d). Also brassart. (a. F. 
brassard, f, bras arm; sce -ARD.] 

1. Armour for the upper part of the arm. (Only 
flisi.) 

1830 James Daruiey x. 47/1 This brassard is a little too 
close. 1834 Prancné Brit. Costusne 122 Brassarts connect 
the shoulder with the elbow-pieces. 1866 Fortu. Rev. 1 
Sept. 152 Talbot is wearing brassards and a tabard. 

2. A badge wor on the arm ; an armlet. 


BRASSY. 


1870 Daily News 21 Sept., Brassards seein to he obtain- 
able for the asking. 1879 Firr-Cookson Armies of Balkans 
vil. r1o0 An English doctor who .. had the white brassard 
with the red crescent on his arm. 

Brassate (briese't) Chem. 
-aTE4,] A salt of brassic acid. 

1863 Waris Dict. Chem. 1. 655 Brassate of sodium gives 
by analysis 8.5 per cent. soda. f 

Brasse (brws). (Cf. LG. drasse (Schiller and 
Liibben), Ger. drassen a bream (ef. Brasses .] 
A name of a fish of the pereh family. 

1847 Craic, Lrasse, the pale-spotted perch, 

Brasse, -lat, -let, obs. ff. Dracr, -LeT. 

Brassed (brast), pf/.a. Also 4 brased, 7 
brast. [f. Brass+-Ep.] Made of, or overlaid 
with brass: also fig. 

a1300 2. £. Psalter evili}, 16 Yhates [that] brased ware, 
And slottes irened. 1611 Crraepman /étad xvu. 425 Goth 
cast Dry solid hides upon their necks, exceeding soundly 
brast. @173% Nortn Lives I. 363 None so brassed in this 
kind as demure pretenders who complain of popery and 
arbitrary power. 

Brassell, obs. form of BraziL. 

| Bra‘ssem. O?s. [a. Du. (and MDu.) érasem 
bream; = OS. bressemo, OHG. brahsema (MIIG. 
brahsem, brasme, brahsen, Ger. brassen): BREA] 
A kind of fish ; ?.a sca-brcam. 

1731 Meptey Aolben's Cafe G. H/. I. 196 There are two 
sorts of Brassems in the Cape Sea. 1772-84 Coox Vay. 
(1790) I. 322 The brassem is found only about the cape. 
Of this fish there are two sorts. 

Brassen, obs. form of BRAZEN. 

Brasser, obs. f. BRACER; sec BALLOON 1, fo. 

1650 WELDON Crt. Fas. J. (1817) 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a Ballan brasser. 

Brasset (bresét). (?A bad form of Brassarv.] 
? = BRASSARD. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl.,s.v. Armor, A compleat Armor an- 
tiently consisted of a casque or helm, a gorget, cuirasse, 
gantlets, tasses, brassets, cuisses, and covers for the legs, 
to which the spurs were fastened. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic. xii. (1833) 306 A cuirass with its brassets. 

Brassic (bre'sik), a. [f. next.] Perlaining to 
or derived from the genus Arassica. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 655 Colza oil is a mixture of 
two glycerides, which yield by saponification brassic acid. 

|| Brassica (brasika), Bot. [(L.;=cabbage.] 
A genus of cruciferous plants, containing the eab- 
bage in its many varicties, the tumip, rape, ete. 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food 258 Some species of brassica..was 
introduced into this country by the Romans. 1854 Busunxasn 
in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) Il. 27/2 The leaves of the various 


species of brassica. 
Also brasik. [ad. L. 


+ Bra‘ssik. 04s. rare. 
brassica: see prec.] Cabbage. 

¢ 1420 Pallad on usb. 1x. 53 Rave as brassik for vyne as 
ille is fonde. /&id. x. 137 Nowe brasik to growe For No- 
vember plauntyng. 

Bra‘ssil. Iron pyrites ; eoal containing pyrites : 
see BRAZIL2, 

Brassin, obs. f. BRAZEN. 

Brassiness (bra'sinés). [f. Brassy +-NeEss.] 
Brassy quality or appearance. Also fig. 

1731 in Battey []. 1847 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 
5. 238 The brassiness of the elytra. 

Brassing (bra'sin), vé/. 56. [f. Brass v.t+ 
-1nG1.]_ The process or art of coating with brass. 

c 1865 G. Gorr in Cerc. Sc. 1. 222/2 Another liquid which 
he usesfor brassing. (a¢trtb.) [bid 223/1 All the brassing 
solutions. .are imperfect. 

Brassish (bra:sif), 2. Somewhat brassy. 

1774 Mas. Decany Leét. Ser. un. IL. 473 A little brassish 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff. 

Brassure, obs. form of BRACcER. 

Brassy (bra’si’, 2. Also 6 brassie, -ye. [f. 
Brass 56. + -v1.] 

1. Consisting of or covercd with brass. 

1583 Stanyuurst -Exnels 1. (Arb.) 32 Thee stayrs brassye 
grises stately presented. 1599 Marston Sco. Villante u. vi. 
200 That dreamed of Imagery, Whose head was gold, brest 
siluer, brassie thigh. 1880 L. Watvace Ben-Hur 328 On 
the left the brassy legions of Caesar. 

2. Of the nature or appearance of brass, in 
colour, sound, taste, etc. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France 1. 426 [It] left a brassy 
taste in my mouth for a whole day. 1803 Atl. Trans. 
XCIII. 68 Of a pale brassy colour. 1847 MotTurrweeL 
Spirits of Light Hark, to their trumpets’ brassy blare. 1857 
Kinostey Two Y. Ago I. 65 The sky..is brassy green. 

3. fig. with many varieties of sense. 

&. Hard as brass, pitiless, unfeeling. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. tw. i. 31 And plucke commiseration 
of his state From brassie bosomes. 

b. Having a ‘face of brass’, unblushing, impu- 
dently confident, or forward. 

1576 LamparDe Peramh, Acut 1826) 156 To make them 
blush .. were they never so brassie and impudent. 1690 
Def. Dr. Walker 2 \ brassy Impudence. 1792 J. Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Churchw., Betty was too brassy, We never keep 
a sarvant that is saucy. 31846 Dovcias Jrerrotp Chrox, 
Clovernovk Whs. IV. 415 A brassy confidence in his face. 

ec, Of brass, as opposed to ‘golden’; debased 
yet pretentious. 

1586 Ferne Lacies Nobtlitie 2 This present age, which is 
growne so harde and brassye, for the golden dayes are long 
sithence ouer-passed. 1842 TeENnvsos A mphion ix, In such 
a brassy age I could not move a thistle. 87 

-2 


[f. Brass-1e + 


BRASTLE. 


d. Harsh and feelingless in tone, like a brass 
instrament ; having a strident artificial tone. 

1865 M. Arnotp Ess. C7tt. 74 That hard, brassy, over- 
stretched style. 1870 Daily News 26 July_5 Its brassy 
clangour of quickly-recurring rhymes. 1884 J. A. Symonps 
Shakspere’s Predecessors 508 Aretino .. proved his origin- 
ality by creating a new manner, brassy and meretricious. 

Bra‘ssy, also bressie. Sc. [Cf Brassp.] A 
fish, ‘ the ancient Wrasse’ (Jamieson). 

1710 SIBBALD Fife (1803) 128 Turdus vuleatissinins Wil- 
loughboei: 1 take it to be the same our fishers call a Svessze. 

Brast, v., northern form of Burst. 

@1300 Cursor M, 7170 Pat all pe bandes of him brast. 
c1450 Songs & Carols 51 (MA&tz.) Tyll both hys eyen in 
watyr gan brast. 1513 Doucras eis xu. Prol. 39 The 
fyry sparkis brastyng fra his ene. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 
1. xxviii, Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 
1865 Miss LanEE Betty o Vep’s T. 10 in Lanc. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.)s.v., Laughin’ fit to brast their soides. 

Brast, obs. form of BRASSED. 

Brastle (bres), v. [OE. érastlian, ME. 
brastlien; cf. MHG. éarsteln, Sw. prassla, But 
the modern Scotch) use may be a recent onomato- 
peia. Cf. BraTTLE, BRUSTLE.] 

+1. zntr. To crackle, clatter; to roar (as flames). 

¢ 1000 /Ecrric in Thorpe Hon. 11. 508(Bosw.) Det treow 
brastliende sah to dam halgan were. ¢12z05 Lay. 27463 
Sceldes brastleden. : ; : : 

2. To rush with clattering noise, or with excited 
haste. Sc. 

1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 234 Plouterin 
in the dubs, or brastlin up the braes. 1835 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVIII. 156 A small trout or two brastled away to the 
other side of the shallow. 

Brasyle, -lle, obs. forms of BRazin. 

Brasyn, Brasynge, obs. ff. BRAZEN, BRAZING. 

Brat bret), 56.1 Ods. exe. dial. Also 1 bratt, 
6 bratte. [Of Celtic origin. OE. (Northumbrian) 
bratt was prob. adopted from Olrish éraz\¢ masc., 
‘cloth’, esp. as a covering for the body, ‘ plaid, 
mantle, cloak’ (cf. Gael. drat ‘haircloth for a kiln, 
apron; covering, mantle, veil’, OWelsh *4re¢h (or 
*brath, pl. brith, bryth, applied to the swaddling- 
clothes of an infant: the mod. Welsh dra¢ ‘ pinafore, 
rag’, is merely the Eng. word.] 

1. A cloth used as an over-garment, esp. of a 
coarse or makeshift character. 

+a. (in OE.) Acloak. b. in midZ, west., and 
north. dial., A child’s pinafore; a woman’s or 
girls pinafore or apron. ¢. contemptuously. A 
rag, or article which is ‘a mere rag’. Hence 
Bra‘tful, apronful. 

c950 Lindis/ Gosp. Matt. v. 40 Dem sede wil..cyrtel Sin 
to niomanne forlet eac hragl ve/hzcla ve/ bratt{Z. pallium, 
Ags. wefels, Rushw. hryft]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yem. 
Prol. & T. 329 A brat [v.r. bak] to walken in by day-light. 
1529 More Supplic. Souls Wks. 337/2 There is none so poore 
as we, y* haue not a bratte to put on our backes. 1570 
Levixs Alaxip. 37 A Bratte, panniculus. 1691 Ray N.C. 
Weds. 8 Bratt, a course Apron, a Rag. 1775 J. CoLLier 
(Tim Bobbin) 7vauzmus 4 AT. 60 Th’ treacle butter cake 
stickt to Seroh’s brat. 1786 Burns The Author's Earnest 
Cry xxiv, Sowp’s o’kail an’ brats o’ claise. 1867 E. WaucH 
Owd Blanketi.1g in Lanc. Gloss., A brat-full o’ guinea gowd. 

2. A jacket for a sheep’s back. 

1862 J. Witson Farming 487 This ‘Brat’ .. prevents the 
wool from parting over the spine. 

+3. Rubbish, beggarly stuff. Cf. Beccary 5. Ods. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. § 336. 93 The Threshers— 
with a whisk of feathers purge it from the refuse—& with 
a siev from the brat or beggery. P ; 

4. (Sc.) The tough film or skin which forms on 
porridge, rice pudding, and the like. 

PUR eacdgane Acc. XV.8 note (Jam.) Brat, a cover or scurf. 
1864 J. Brown Feems 11 Saying his grace over our bickers 
{of porridge] with their brats on. 

Brat bret, 5.2 Also 6-7 bratt(e. [Of un- 
certain origin: Wedgwood, E. Miiller, and Skeat 
think it the same word as the prec., but evidence of 
the transition of sense has not been found.) 

“A child, so called in contempt’ J. In 16th and 
17th c. sometimes used without contempt, though 
nearly always implying insignificance ; the phrase 
beggar’s brat has been common from the first. 

1g05 Dunpar Flying 49 Irsche brybour baird, wyle 

beggar with thy brattis. 1557 Yottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 109 
Yong brats, a trouhle ; none at all, a maym it seems to bee. 
@1577 Gascotcne in Farr's S. P. (1845) I. 35 O Abrahams 
brats, O broode of blessed secede. 1583 StanyHuRst Aenets 
1, (Arb.) 25 What syn hath Atneas, my brat, committed 
agaynst the? a@xg93 H. Saitn Wks. (1866-7) I. 197 Where 
any sectary hath one son, Machiavel hath a score, and 
those not the brats, but the fatlings of the land. 1650 
( ‘WELL in Carlyle Lett, & Sp. (1871 ITT. 9, I should be 
glad to hear how the little brat doth. 1971rz2 Stree Secs. 
No. 479 P 1 The noise of those damned nurses and squalling 

rats. 1750 Jounson Kamél. No. 15 As cheap as any two 

litile brats can be kept. 1808 Scott Mem. in Lockhart i. 

8/1, 1 felt the change froin being a single indulged 
brat, to becoming a memher of a large family, very severely. 
1879 Iixon H/indsor VJ. vi. 65 Repulsed in her appeal for 


mnercy like a beggar's brat. 


wort /utell, Syst. 1. v. 891 An ignohle and bas- 
t of fear. 1720 Ormonp in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
south-sea was said to be iny lord Oxford's brat. 

P. Pindar) £p. S. Urban Wks. 1812 11. 257 


| 
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Ambitious that the Brats my Rhymes Should see the 
Gentlefolks of future times. 

Brat (bret), 54.2 Also bratt. 
Bret.} A fish: the turbot, birt, or bret. 
attrib,, as in brat-net. 

1759 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 68/2 It..had a head like a 
turbot or Bratt. 1883 Fisheries Exhrtb. Catal. 12 Brat or 
Turbot Net complete. . 

Brat (bret), 53.4 A//ning. [perhaps akin to 
Brat}, 2.} ‘A thin bed of coal mixed with pyrites or 
carbonate of lime.’ Bainbridge Law of Mines 1856. 

Brat (bret), v. rare. [f. Brat 56.1] trans. To 
wrap up in a brat or clout, 

1570 Levins AZanip. 37 To Bratte, panniculis circumdare, 
1862 [see Brattinc vO/, sé.}. 

Bratch, -et, obs. forms of BRacn, BRACHET. 

+Bra‘tchel. Oés. [perh. from BRAKE v.! or 
56.3: cf. sack, satchel.) ‘The husks of flax set on 
fire’ (Jamieson). 

1815 Clan-Albin I. 77 (JaM.) The blaze of a bratchel, and 
above all the superlative joys of a waulking. 

Bratchet (bre ‘tfet). Also in 6 bratchart, 
bratshard. [Apparently the same word as 
Bracuet: cf. the application of whe/p, czb, etc. 
to a child; but perhaps associated with Brat sd.2 
as if a diminutive of that.] 

1. = BRACHET. 

2. A little brat, a child. 
playful.) 

a1600 MontGoMERIE Flytine 284 That bratchart in ane 
busse vvas borne. 1832-53 Hhistle-binkre (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
11.74, I.. took the bratchet [Cupid] on my knee. 

attrib. 1821 Scott Kentlw., To play child-keeper .. to 
be plagued with a bratchet whelp. 

Bratful, var. BRETFUL, Ods.; seealso BRAT sd,1 1. 

+ Brath, 52. Ods. Also 3 brappe (Orm.), 4 
(?braith), brath(e. [Ormin’s érvappe appears 
to imply a formation from é7vaf, BRATH a.+-TH 
(:-OE. -fo) as in length, wrath (:—OE. wr#p-fo).] 
Impetuosity, violence, wrath, ire. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 1233, & dafftelike leden be, wibbutenn brace 
and brapbe. Zdid. 4707 Clene of brapbe. c 1325 Z. £. Allit. 
P. B.916 In pe brath of his breth pat brennez alle pinkez. 
¢1375 ?Barsour St. Christina 275 Al pai bestis socht hyme 


to Ine mykil brath. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5075 Priam .. Bade 
hom blynn of hor brathe. 


+ Brath, braith, a. Ods. Also 3-4 brap. 
[ME. érap, a. ON. brddr; which became in 
midland Eng. Broru(z. ‘he northem dial. re- 
tained évath, spelt in 15-16th c. Sc. drazth, brayth.] 
Impetuous, violent, wrathful. 

cxz00 OrmIN 7164 Forr 3iff pe riche mann iss brap, & 
grimme. a@1300 Cursor Jf, 16164 For to do his breth to 
bu of him bat was ful brath. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1909 
Per bayen hym mony brab houndez. c 1440 Syx Gowghter 
108 And afterwarde wax breme and brathe. ¢ 1470 HENRY 
Wallace x1, 171 Nese, mouth and eyn Throuch the braith 
blaw, all byrstit out of blud. 

Brathe, variant of BRAYTHE v. Obs. 

+ Bra‘thel, Oés.rare—'. Variant of BRETHEL, 
BroTHEL, wretch, worthless person. 


_ 1542 Upatr Eras. Apoph. 24a, The scoldyng of brathels 
isno more to bee passed on then the squekyng of welle wheles, 

+Bra‘thful, braithful, 2. Os. Also 6 
breth-, breithfull. [cf. Brorurut.) Violent, 
wrathful. 

1513 Doucras nets x. vi. 155 With brethfull [z. ~. 
braythful] blastis. /d¢¢, xu. viii. 133 All kynd of wreth 
and breithfull ire now he Leyt slip at large. 

+Brathly, braithly, «. and adv. Obs. 
north, dial. and Sc. Also 4 brathely [f. BRATH, 
Brats a, or BRaTH 56.+-LY. Cf. BRoTHELY.] 

A. adj. Impetuous, violent, angry. 

@ 1455 /Toulate 1.14 (JaM.) The battellis so brym brathly 
and blicht. 1513 Douctas 2xeds 1. ii. 11 [Eolus] braithlie 
tempestis by his power refrenis. 

B. adv. Impetuously ; furiously, violently. 

@ 1300 Cursor AW. 2240 Brathli bai bis werk bigan. did. 
21400 Brathli on his fas he brast. ?a1400 Jlorte Arth. 3220 
This comlyche kynge .. Bownnys brathely to bede. c¢ 1400 
Afelayne 255 Barouns ondir blonkes fate Braythely ware 
borne doun. ¢ 1470 Henry Wallace v1, 212 The bailful teris 
bryst braithly fra hys eyne. 

Bratishing, obs. form of BRaTTICING. 

Bratling (bretlin). [f. Brat 50.2 + -LING.] 
A little brat, an infant. 

_1652 Brome You. Crew u, Wks. 1873 I11. 387 The Brat- 
ling’s born, the Doxey’s in the Strummel. 1796 CoLeripGE 
in Cottle Aeszin. (1847) 100 We are all—wife, bratling, and 
self, remarkably well. 

|| Brattach (bratay). [Gaelic (and Irish) 
bratach fem. (Manx dvattagh) a standard, banner, 
flag, f. drat cloth.} An ensign, banner, or flag. 

1828 Scott F. AM. Perth vi, No five of each clan have a 
rusty shirt of mail as old as their brattach, 

Bratte, obs. form of Brat. 

Brattery (bra téri). [f Brar 5é.2 + -ERy.] 
A collection of brats, a nursery. (cortemptuous.) 

1788 Lp. SHeFFietp in Ld. Aucklana’s Corr. (1861) II. 
220 We hope the Brattery will continue well. 1834 Brck- 
ForD /taly, &c. 1. 4 The apartment above my head proves 
a squalling brattery. 

Brattice (bre'tis), sd. Forms: a. 3 bru- 
taske, 4 brytasqe, 5 betrax (=dretask). 


a \ 


[A variant of 
Also 


(contemptuous or 


B. 4 | 


BRATTICE. 


brutage, 4-5 bretage, 5 bretayge, britage, bry- 
tege, (9 7st. bretache, brattish). . 4-5 bretais, 
-ays, 5 bretise, -asce, -ys, -is, brettys, bertes, 
bartes. 5. g (sense 2) brettis, brattice, -ish. 
[Found in many types: a. ME. drutaske, brytasge, 
a. ONF. breteske, -aske, -esque: B. ME. brutage, 
bretage, etc., a. AFr. drutesche (Matt. Paris), OF. 
bretesche, mod.¥. bretéche: y. ME. bretasce, -ats, 
+25, etc., a. OF. bretesce, bretasce. The OF. dreteske, 
-esche, -esce (rarely bertesgue, -esche, -ece), corre- 
spond to Pr. dertresca, It. bertesca (baltresca), med. 
L. bretachia, bertescha, breteschia, etc. Of uncer- 
tain origin; according to Mahn (to whom Diez 
adheres) prob. a derivative of Ger. drve¢t board, 
with Romanic suffix -esca, with sense of ‘ board- 
ing’, ‘ boardwork’. The early forms in dra-, dry-, 
app. of English or Anglo-French origin, are due 
perhaps to the obscurity of the first vowel. The 
15-16th c. forms in der7-, bav- were northern: see 
BRatTTICING., The original sense became obs. before 
1500. To modern times the word has come down 
in local use, chiefly in connexion with coal-mining, 
in the forms 4rett¢s (Derbyshire), érattice (New- 
castle, etc.), dvattish. Although érettis is the best 
form etymologically, drattice has become more 
generally known, and accepted in literary use; 
brattish has given the architectural drattishing.] 

The general sense is ‘ boarding, planking, a struc- 
ture of boards’. Hence sfec. 

+1. A temporary breastwork, parapet, or gallery 
of wood erected on the battlement of a fortress, 
for use during a siege. Odés. 

a. type breteske. 

1297 R. Giouc. 536 Atte laste hii s{sJende Al the brutaske 
withoute, & the brugge brende. ¢1380 Six Ferwumbd. 3315 
Pe kernels .. wer broke & schente, : pe brytasqes on pe 
tour an heze dulfuly a-doun wer caste. c1q40 Promp. 
Parv. 50/1 Betrax of a walle, propugnaculum, 

B. type bretesche, bretage. 

cx1325 £.£. Aldit. P. B. 1190 Bigge brutage of borde bulde 
on pe walles. ¢1350 11122. of Palerne 3001 Here walles were 
broke * wip engynes strong, here bretages al a-boute * for- 
brent & destroyed. c1430 Wyciir Song Sol. viii. g (Lamb. 
MS.) If it is a wal, bilde we theronne siluerne touris, efAir 
britagis. c1450 Gloss. Garlande’s Dict. in Wright's Voc. 
130 Propungnacula, brytegys. ¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr,-Wilcker 
784 Hoc propinaculum, a bretayge. [1851 Turner Dom. 
Archit, Il. v. 193 A drawbridge with a bretache above it. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 6 Apr. 345/2 A very graphic report .. de- 


scribing the siege of that place in 1240, makes frequent men- 
tion of .. brattishes, breastworks or turrets of timber.] 
y. type bretesce, tbretes. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Servs. (Sel. Wks.) 1.191 Bipis weye mai no 
man eende pe laste bretais of bis tour. cx1q00 Vwatne 
& Gaw. 163 A bretise brade. c1q4z5 WyNTOUN Croz. vil. 
XxvVi. 233 (Jam.) To mak defens and brettys. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 50 Bretasce [1499 bretays], propugnaculum. 
¢ 1450 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 731 Hoe stgnacilnunt, a bretys. 
c 1500 Lancelot 873 Towart ther bretis. /id. 100s A bertes. 
Jbid. 2897 To the bartes to behold and see. [1885 C. Oman 
Art of Warsg The brattice was a wooden gallery fitted with 
apertures in its floor, and running along the top of the wall.] 

b. The ‘battlement’ of a cup. 

1465 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11.272, j. peciam argenti stantem 
cum uno bretis, 

2. In form érattice (dial. also brattish): A par- 
tition, generally of deal. a. (esp.) A partition for 
the purpose of ventilation in the shaft of a coal- 
pit (shaft brattzce), or in a drift, or other working 
of a colliery (drt/t, headways, or board brattice). 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh.11 Shaft or main 
brattice is usually made of’3-inch Memel plank .. Common 
brattice is made of $-inch American deal .. It is nailed to 
props set for the purpose(called brattice props). 1860 Times 
10 Dec. 10/2 Where only one’ shaft is sunk .. a downcast 
and an upcast are created by running an airtight partition, 
or ‘ brattice’ tothe bottom. 1883 Stazdard 23 Nov. 3/7 Gas 
still showed .. on both sides of the brattice. ; 

b. A partition of boards in a room. dal. 

1851 Turner Dov Archit. 1. vi, 201 A rude partition, 
called a brattish, rises to the eaves 1863 ATKINSON Dandy 
Provinc.,, Braitice, a wooden partition, serving to divide a 
closet or store room into two parts. 

ec. A lining of timber to a shaft or a headway 


in a pit. 
1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., Brettis (Derb.), a crib of 
timber filled up with slack or waste. — Brettis-way, a 


road in a coal-mine, supported by brettises built on each 
side after the coal has been worked out. 


3. In form drattish: ‘A shelf; also a seat with 
a high back. worth. dial’ (Halliwell.) 

4. attrib. in sense 2, as brattice-cloth, stout 
tarred cloth used in mines instead of wooden brat- 
ticing ; brattece-nail, -work ; brettis-way: see 2c. 

1885 Engineer 15 May (Adv¢t.) John Marsden, manufac- 
turer of Tarred, Oiled, and Fire-Proof Brattice Cloth. 1880 


Daily Tel. 5Oct., The miner .. scratched with the point of 
a rusty brattice nail the farewell letter to his wife. 


Brattice (bre‘tis),v. In 5 bretexe. [f. prec.] 
+1. Gin obs. form dretexe): trans. To fortify 
with a wooden breastwork. Oés. 


1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi, Euery towre bretexed was 
so clene. 


2. To brattice up: to line the sides of a shaft, 
or the like, with planking or boarding. 


BRATTICING. 


1862 Ties 21 Jan., The stone was all carefully bratticed 
up. 1 Brackxmore Lorne D. lviii (D.), A great round 
hole or shaft bratticed up with timber. 

Bratticing (bree'tisin). Also in 4 briteysing, 
5 bretaysynge, 6 Sc. bertising -ene, 6-9 Brat- 
TISHING, dial. braddishing. [f. Brarrics v. (or 
56.) +-ING!.] 

+1. (In the obs. forms): The furnishing of the 
ramparts of a castle, etc., with temporary (wooden) 
parapets or breastworks; the parapet and its 
works collectively. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 1. 192 
briteysing of charite. 1483 Cath. Angl. 43/1 A bretasynge, 
fropugnaculum, 1651 Rec. Pittenweem in Statist, Acc. 
IV. 376 That the town’s colours be put upon the bertisene 
{=bertising] of the steeple. ; 

(From the preceding illiterate Sc. spelling dertisene, Sir 
Walter.Scott appears to have evolved the grandiose Bar- 
TIZAN, vaguely used by him for éretising or bratticing, and 
accepted by later writers as a genuine historical term.) 

2. Brattice-work in a coal-pit. 

1866 Alorning Star 18 Dec. 6/2 The ‘ braddishing’ or tarred 
sheet at an opening near him being suddenly carried away. 
1868 Even. Standard 25 Aug., Vhat might easily have been 
remedied by bratticing or air-pipes. 1883 Standard 23 
Bod 3/7 By means of bratticing he was able to explore the 
place, 

3. Arch. See BRATTISHING, 

Bratting (bretin), vé/. sb. [f. Brat v. + 
-tnG!.] The covering with a brat; sfec. covering 
the backs of sheep with a cloth or apron. 

1862 J. Witson Farming 487 Where the bratting plan has 
been adopted, the usual rate of mortality has been reduced. 

Brattish (brectif), ¢. [f. Brat 56.2 + -1sH.] 
Of or befitting a brat ; childish, 

1879 Beersoum Patagonia vi.99 By the time they [children] 
abandon their brattish ways. 

Brattish, dial. var. of BRATTICE. 

Brattishing (bretifin). A variant of Brat- 
TICING, used in Architecture, in sense: A cresting 


of open carved work on the top of a shrine. 

1593 Xutes & Mon. Ch, Durh.\1842) 35 Ther was a brattish- 
ing on the fore parte of the wainscott or rowffe, very fynely 
and curiously wrought. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 69 
Brattishing. 1851 Pucin Rood Screens 32 A very elaborate 
screen of carved oak, surmounted by open bratishing. 1862 
G. Scort MWestm. A bbey (ed. 2) 68 A piece of cresting or brat- 
tishing. 1867 H. T. Evtacomse in Trans, Exeter Dioc. 
Archit, Soc. ¥. 106 Surmounted by a brattishing of Tudor 
flower in burnished brass. 

4] Also a aad. var. of BRATTICING in other senses. 

Brattle (bre't’l), sé. Also 6 brattill, brattyll. 
Chiefly Sc. [This and its verb are onomatopezic, 
prob. with association of break, brast and rattle ; 
cf. also brabble, brastle.] 

1. A smart rattling sound, ess. of something 
breaking or bursting. 

egos Dunsar Tvrnament 73 His harnass brak and maid 
ane brattill. 1g13 Dovctas Exe?s 1x. xi.g6 The hydduus 
scheild abufe him mayd a brattyll. 1839 W. CarLeton Fardo- 
rougha(ed. 2) 8: ‘There comes an accidental brattle of thunder. 
1855 LivincsTonE Zamébesi xxi. 426 [Each] striving which 
can produce the loudest brattle while turning. 1870 Daily 
News 3 Sept. § The brattle ofa drum under my window. 

2. The sound or onset of sharp rattling blows. 

@ 1600 Montcomerie Poems (1821) 75 3¢ dou not byde a 
brattill, 1786 Burns Winter N¢, iil, Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O’ winter war. _ 

3. The sound of scampering feet ; a resounding 
scamper, rush, or spurt. 

@ 1758 Ramsay Poems (1844) 79 Bauld Bess flew till him 
wia brattle. 1785 Burns 70a J/ouse i, Thou need na start 
awa.. Wi’ bickerin brattle. 1828 J. Witson in Bluckw. 
Mag. XXI1V,=94 A breast-brushing brattle down the brae. 

Brattle (breet’l), v. Chiefly Sc. (See prec.] 

1. tutr. To produce a forcible rattling noise. 

1513 Douctas Exe/s vu. Prol. 133 Branchis brattlyng, and 
blayknit schew the brays. a@ 1849 MANGAN Poems (1859) 51 
Harsh engines brattled night and day. 

b. with cognate object. 

1852 D. Moir Winter Witd vii, His iron heels.. Brattling 
afar their under-song. 

2. To rush with rattling noise, as 2 mountain 
brook over a stony bed ; to bicker. Orig. Sc. 

1834 H. Mitver Scenes & Leg. xxxi. (1857) 457 A mossy 
streamlet comes brattling from the hill. 1853 G. Jounston 
Nat. Hist, E. Bord, 1.18 Many little livelier runlets that 
brattle down the green hills on each side, 1882 Macm. Mag. 
Oct. 472 The becks that brattle through the brake. 

3. To run with brattling feet; to scamper. Sc. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, Our twa herds come brat- 
tling down the brae. 1826 Blackw. Wag. X1X. 382 Brattle 
not away so, ye foolish lambs. 

Brattling (breetlin), vd/. sd. [f. BRATTLE v. + 
-1ING1.] The action of the verbto BRaTTLE; thc 
production of harsh rattling sounds. 

@177x Smottetr //nmph, Cl. (1793) 1. 34 The bursting, 
belching, and Bratiling of the French horns, 1809 W. IRVING 
Knickeré. (1861) 35 His voice sounded not unlike the brat- 
tling of a tin trumpet. 182: Byron Savdan, ut. i. 394 Asa 
lute’s [voice] pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, Jarr’d but 
not drown’d by the loud brattling. 

peng (bree'tlin), pA/. a. [f. BRATTLE v, 
+-ING?.] That brattles: see the verb, 

1820 W. Irvine Shetch-bk. (1849) 420 The hoarse brattling 
tone of a veteran boatswain. 1826 J. Witson Noct. A mbr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 136 To gie them [dogs] .. a brattlin run o 
thretty miles after a fox. 1860 J. Kexnepy Horseshoe R. 
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i. rr A rough and brattling mountain torrent. 1863 JEAN 
INGELow Pens 178 She wondered by the brattling brook, 
And trembled with the trembling lea. , 

Bra‘ttock, /oca/. [dim. of Brat sd.2] A tiny 
brat, a young one. 

1858 Chamh. Journ. X. 108 A solitary pair of eider-ducks 
may sonictimes venture to rear their progeny of ‘ brattocks’ 
on the rock. 

Braugham, dial. var. BArGHAM, a horse-collar. 

1807 J. Stace /’oems 14 Kit gat a braughain in his han’, 
Wi’ veng’ance whurl'd it at him, The collar leeghted roun 
his neck, An’ to the fluir it pat him. 

Braul e, obs. form of Braw . 

Braun e, Braunfalne, obs. ff. BRAWN,-FALLEN. 

Braunce, Braundise, obs. ff. Bkancy, BRaN- 
DISH, 

Braunite (brawnait). A/7z. [Named after Mr. 
Braun of Gotha (Dana).]_ An anhydrous oxide of 
manganese, a brittle dark brownish-black mincral 
occurring both crystallized and massive. 

1839 “enny Cycl. XIV. 380/2 Braunite .. hefore the blow- 
pipe melts and effervesces slightly with borax. 1869 Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 233 Manganese sesquioxide .. occurs in na- 
ture as the mineral braunite. . 

+ Brava‘de. Oés. [a. F. bravade, (according 
to Littré) ad. It. dravata bragging, boasting, f. 
bravare to brag, boast, f. bravo: see Brave. Cf 
also Sp. éravada, and see -ADE.] = BRavAvo. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf C vj, Euen so will it be 
harder then yron for Englishmen to digest .. the french 
insolencies and disdaynefull brauades. 1676 Packet Adv. 
to Men of Shaftesb. 40 What occasion or need his Lordship 
had of this high Bravade. 1778 Ropertson Hist. Amer. 
II. v. 80 He.. disregarded this vain bravade. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VIII. 304 He ventured, by way of bravade, upon a 
single glass of claret. 

+ Brava‘de, v. arch. or Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. txtr. To look brave, assume a bold or defiant 
front. Zo bravade the street: to swagger along it. 

1634-46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 464 Ilk shaimles lowne, 
With his silk goune, Bravades the street. 1637 GILLESPIE 
Eng. Pop. Cerenr, Ord. C iij, The Archbishop of Spalato 
commeth forth .. stoutly brandishing and bravading. 1667 
R. Law Afem. (1818) 18 The Dutch fleet bravading there 
attacks the river. 

2. trans. To dare, brave, defy. 

1676 Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. xii. (1848) 479 The 
Dutch navy bravades the English upon their coast. 

Hence Brava‘ding v6/. sb. and f//. a. 

x812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Ouebec 88 Many .. wrote and 
spoke of this bravading ..with much applause. 1820 Scott 
Monast.ix, Listening to the bravading tales of gay Christie. 
1823 Blackw, Mag. X11. 278 Sir Joshua... with his arm 
a-kimbo, bravading cap, and chosen air of importance. 

Bravado (bravél'de, -a-de), sb. Also 6-7 
branado, braueado, 7 brauardo, bravadoe, 
brevada ; f/. bravadoes (also -os). [ad. Sp. dra- 
vada and F. dravade : see BRAVADE and -ADo 2.] 

1. Boastful or threatening behaviour; ostenta- 
tious display of courage or boldness; bold or 
daring action intended to intimidate or to express 
defiance; often, an assumption of courage or 
hardihood to conceal felt timidity, or to carry one 
out of a doubtful or difficult position. 

Now usually in the singular, without a: less commonly 
a bravado or in pe. 

1599 Haxctuyt Voy. II. 1. 287 It was not that Spanish 
brauado. 1626 Caxssin’s Holy Crt. 62 To sound vain- 
glorious Brauado’s. 1630 BrstHwait Eng. Gentl, (1641) 110 
‘These Gamesters, who in a bravado will set their patri- 
monies ata throw. 1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (1851) 362 Hee 
retreats with a bravado, that it deservs no answer. 1678 Bun- 
yan Pilgy, 1. 128 Notwithstanding all his Bravadoes, he 
[Shame] promoteth the Fool, and none else. a@1707 Br. 
Patrick Seva, 1 Sam, xvii. 8 To have been done out of 
a bravado. 1800 Weems !Vashington x. (1877) 119 To hear 
their bravadoes, one would suppose, etc. 1826 JANE AUSTEN 
Emma u. viii. 181 A sort of bravado—an air of affected un- 
concern. 1824 Scott Redganutlet Introd., A series of idle 
bravadoes. 1853 RoBEeRTSON Sev. Ser, 11. xvii. 214 We 
may do it in bravado or in wantonness. 

+b. Zo make or give a bravado: to make a 
display in the face of the enemy, to offer battle. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy il. 1x. 128 When they made bravadoes, 
and challenged them to come forth and fight, not one Ro- 
mane would answerthem again. 1617 Moryson /¢/7. 1. 1. 
ii. 104 That some foote should bee drawne out of the Campe, 
to give the Spaniards a brauado. 1688 Lond. Gas. No. 
2361/3 A Party of the Moors making a Bravado. 

e. altrib. 

1583 StuBbes Anat. Adns. ut, 50 The barbers .. haue one 
maner of cut called the French cut .. one of the brauado 
fashion. 1844 Disraeti Coningsby v. iv. 205 It is a day..of 
hopes and fears .. bravado bets and secret hedging. 

+2. A swaggering fellow, a hector, a bravo. Ods. 
{app. after Sp. masculines in -ado alrcady used 
in Eng., as desperado, renegado, etc. Cf. bravo.] 

1653 A. Witson Fas. {28 Roaring Boys, Bravadoes, Roy- 
sters, &c. commit many insolencies. 1668 Perys Diary 28 
Feb., The Hectors & bravadoes of the House. 1817 Core- 
ripGE Biog. Lit. 11. xxi, 121 But idlers and bravadoes. .inust 
beware. 1825 Knapp & Batow. Newgate Cal. LIL. 397/2 
Webb .. was the greatest bravado. 

H[ence Brava‘doism. rare. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. V M11. 527 Was. .his apparent strength 
and defiance, real weakness and bravadoism? 

Bravado (bravei-do, -a:do), v. [f prec. sb.] 
intr. To show bravado, talk defiantly, put on a 
bold face. Hence Brava'doing wé/. sb. and fpl.a. 


BRAVE. 


1800 Mar. Epcewortn Belinda |. iv. 72, 1 bravadoed to 
Harriet inost magnanimously, 1809-12 — Almeria Wks 
1832 VII, 283 Notwithstanding her bravadoinyg air, [she] was 
frequently perplexed and anxious. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 
Pref, 9 There was..much bravadoing and even apparent 
offers of battle. 1840 ‘I’. Hloox Fitzherbert III. xvii. 333 
They tried to bravado it out. 

[f. F. 


+ Bravashing, ///. a. Obs. rare—". 
bravache ‘a Swaggercr, Swash-buckler’ Cotgr.,, 
ad. It. dravaccio bully f. drav-o + -accto, pejorative 
sufhx) +-ING2.] Boasting, swaggering. 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 255 Which he did do.. 
in a lofty and bravashing humour, that, etc. 

Brave (bré'v), a., s6., int. [a. F. brave, not au 
original Fr. word, but adapted from It. évavo brave, 
gallant, finc: cf. Sp. and Ig. bravo, Pr. and Cat. 
braun. Ultcrior derivation uncertain. Nearly all 
the Ieng.scnses may have been adopted from French. 
Cf. braw, 

(Prof. Storm would associate évavo(in Sp. also dravio) with 
Olt. éraido, brado wild, savage, which is also a sense of Sp. 
and Pg. bravo; cf. Pr. bradin fiery, spirited (horse. 
These he would refer to a Latin type *é6radidns, forined 
from vabidus mad, fierce, of the existence of which there 
appears to be other evidence, See Aomania 1876, p. 170 
A more recent conjecture (Aomania XIII. 110) tries to de- 
rive it from daréarus, but this does not suit Pr. drax.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and their attributes : Courageous, 
daring, intrepid, stout-hearted (as a good quality . 

1485 Caxton Paris & V. Prol., It is very good to relate 
the brave deeds, 1591 Suaks.1 /fen, V/, ut. it. 134 A brauer 
Souldier neuer couched Launce. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. 
St. u. xviii. 118 Innocence and Independance make a brave 
spirit. 1644 Mitton Lac. (1738) 137 High hopes of living 
to be brave men, and worthy Patriots. 1732 Pore Jfor. 
£ss.1. 115 Who combats bravely is not therefore brave. He 
dreads a Death-bed like the meanest slave. 1769 Fusins 
Lett. iii. 16 A brave man has no rules to follow but the 
dictates of his courage. 1839 THirtwact Greece II. 233 
For six days they made a brave defence. 1848 Macautay 


“ist. Eng. U1. 157 Extolled by the great body of Church- 


nien as if he had been the bravest and purest of martyrs. 
b. absol. Zhe brave (now only pl.). 

1697 Drypen Alexander's /. 15 None but the brave 
deserves the fair. 1726 Gay Fadles 1. 1.33 The brave Love 
mercy, and delight to save. 1782 Cowrer Loss Koy. George 
1, Toll for the brave! The brave that are no more. 1852 
Tennyson Wellington viti, To glorious burial slowly borne 
Follow'd by the brave of other lands. ; 

2. Finely-dressed ;=Sc. BRaw; splendid, showy, 
grand, fine, handsome. (Rare in 18thc.; in roth c. 
apparently a literary revival, or adopted from 
dialect specch.) 

1568 Like will to L. in Hazl. Dodsé, 111. 3x2 To go more 
gayer and more brave, Than doth a lord. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 42 Braue, splendidus. 21593 H. Smit Ves. (1866-7) 
I. 150 The lilies which are braver than Solomon. 1612 
Heywoop Aol. 1c tors Author to Bk., One man is ragged, 
and another brave. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia 1, 11 At 
length he came to most braue and fayre houses. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 257 Lord Montague’s brave House in 
Bloomsbury. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xvi, Now might 
you see the tartans brave. 1855 Browninc Bf. Blougraim’s 
A fol., His coat.. Brave with the needlework of noodledom. 

3. loosely, as a general epithet of admiration or 
praise: Worthy, excellent, good, ‘capital’, ‘ fine’, 
‘famous’, etc. ; ‘an indeterminate word, used to 
express the superabundance of any valuable quality 
in men or things’ (J.). avchk. (Cf. Braw a.) 


a. of persons. 

1600 SHaks.41. ¥.£.111.1v.43 O that’sa braue man, hee writes 
braue verses, speakes braue words. 1603 .Wonrne/. Dittie in 
Shaks. C. Pratse 56 You Poets all, brave Shakspeare, John- 
son, Greene. 1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlewom. 29 Zeuxes and 
Timanthes were brave Painters. 1679 Pexx Addr. Prot. 1. 
§ 5 (x692) 20 Many brave Families have been ruin‘d by a 
Gamester. 1740 J. CLarke Educ. Vonth (ed. 3\ 57 His Son 
is a brave Scholar. 

b. of things. 

1577 NorTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 102 Nowe are the braue 
and golden dayes. 1599 SHaks. JJnchk Ado v. iv. 130 Ile 
deuise thee braue punishments for him. 1605 — Lear m1. 
ii. 79 This is a braue night to coole a Curtizan. 1653 
Watton Angler 104 We wil make a brave Breakfast with a 
piece of powdered Bief. 1798 Soutney Eng. Ecloy.ii, Here 
she found .. a brave fire to thaw her. 1834 — Doctor xxii. 
5r Knowledge isa brave thing. 1850 Mrs. BRowninc foes 
1, 5 Here's a brave earth to sin and suffer on! 

4. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as brave-hearted, 
-horsed, -minded, -sensed, -spirtted, -spiriledness. 

1617 Hieron /S"ks. 11. 313 Termes of Worth, of Gallantrie, 
of Braue-spiritednesse, and the like. 163: WEEVER 47. 
Fon. Mon, 636 ‘Vhat braue-spirited politicke-wise Lord. 
1663 in Spalding Tvoub. Chas. /,(1829) 12 The earl of Angus 
..and thirty other brave-horsed gentlemen, came to the 
Bog. 1873 Sysmonps Grk. Poets iii. 70 The whole people 
mourns. .for the death of a brave-hearted nian. 

5. quasi-adv, = BRAVELY. (Now only foe7/.) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 8 There sat most braue embel- 
lished... A mayden queene. 1721 Strvre Lec/. Mem. 1 1. 
xlvi. 345 Noble and brave-built structures. 1808 Scott 
Marm. 1.x, The trumpets flourish’d brave. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, \i1, w. 184 Better housed, or braver clad. 

B. sd. {in sense 1, directly from F. brave.) 

1, A brave man, 2 warrior, soldier: since 1500 
applied chiefly to warriors among the North 
American Indians [after the French in N. America]. 

1601 CHESTER Love's Mart. (1878) 55 We haue no cause 
to feare their forreine braves. a@r6rr Cuarmas /liad 
1. 463 Advance Thy braues against his single power. 


BRAVE. 


1763 CHuRCHILL Proph. Fant. Poems I. 118 The race of 
Roman braves Thought it not worth their while to make us 
slaves. 1823 Byron /sland 1.11, The wave Is hurl’d down 
headlong, like the foremost brave. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. 
Bonneville (1849) 96 he chiefs leading the van, the braves 
following in a long line, painted and decorated. 1841 
Catun V. Amer, Ind. (1844) I. vi. 35 A Blackfoot brave 
whose portrait I have painted. ; 

b. Abravo, bully; a hired assassin. Ods. orarch. 

1598 SyLvesTER Du Bartas i. iii. 1v. (1641) 187/1 Ador’d 
of Flatterers, Of Softlings, Wantons, Braves and Loyterers. 
1611 Coryat Crudities 275 There are certaine desperate 
and resolute villaines in Venice called Braves. 1649 MiLton 
Eikon. 25 Happy times, when Braves and Hacksters were 
thought tbe fittest to defend the King. 1675 DrypEn 
Aurengz. 1.i. 96 Morat’s too insolent, too much a Brave. 
1693 W. RoBertson Phraseol. Gen. 277 A brave (or fellow 
hired to revenge a quarrel of another), sicavius. 1865 Sir 
K. James 7asso I]. x1. xxxvi, Ye sneaking, skulking braves. 

2. A bravado. arch. 

15sgo GREENE ever foo fale (1600) 52 Suppose .. that 
beautie hath given him the braue. 1598 SyLvestER Dz 
Bartas u. iii, 1. (1641) 182/1 Marcheth amain to give 
the Town a brave. 1600 Heywoop 1 Edw. /V. Wks. 1874 
I. 54 Leaue off these idle braues of thine. 1662 FuLLer 
Worthies 1. 33 Bitter was the Brave which railing Rabsheca 
sent to holy Hezekiah. 1840 Browninc Sovdel/o v. 432 A 
whole life’s braves Should somehow be made good. 1878 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 75 Stucley waited about the court 
and amused the Councillors with his braves and brags. 
+3. Finery, splendour = BRavERY 3. Ods. 

1602 WarnER Ad. Eng. x1. )xvii. 285 Sixe score Concubines, 
that seem’d so many Queenes for braue. 


+C. txterj. [Cf. BRavo.] Capital! Excellent! 
Bravo! Odés. or dial. 


a1593 MartowE Few of AM. u. ii, Oh, brave, master! I 
worship your nose for this. 1749 Fie.pinc Zo Fones xv. 
ii, O brave!..my cousin has you, I find. 1862 Barnes 
Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1. 148 O brave! What wages do ‘e 
mean to gi’e? 

Brave (brziv), v.  [a. F. drave-r to act the 
brave toward, etc., f. dvave BRAVE.] 

I. transitive. 

1. To treat with bravado ; to challenge, defy. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIT1, X1. 107 Leest the Frenchmen 
might take occasion. .to have braved Your Majestie. x590 
GREENE Orl, Fur, (1599) 9 Ile beard and braue thee in thy 
proper towne. 1603 KNoLLEs 7urks vee Braving 
them (if they were men) to come out. 1636 Heywoop in 
Ann, Dubrensia (1877) 69 Ossa and Pelion, that so brave 
thesky. a@1764 Lioyp Actor Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 12 Braving 
monarchs in his Saviour’s cause. 1884 Tennyson Becket 
100, I must hence to brave The Pope, King Louis, and this 
turbulent priest, 

+2. To threaten, menace. Ods. 

@ 1619 Br. Cowrer in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 19 
He braved him with banishnients. 

3. To meet or face (danger) with bravery; to 
encounter, defy. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1775 Gipson Decl. § F. I. xvii. 436 The adventurous 
Leander braved the passage of the flood. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
cuirFE /fa/jax i, Do not brave the utter darkness of these 
ruins. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life 7 Wilds i. 4 Poverty 
induces them to brave danger. a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1. 1v. iv. 409 They braved the severe weather of that 
climate. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 2/1 The school braves 
successfully the ordeal of annual inspection. 


+4. To make brave, embolden, encourage. Odés. 


a 1593 H. Smitu /i’ks, (1856-7) 1. 172 We may see..howa 
gay coat..ora gold ring, can brave a man’s mind. 

+ 5. To make splendid ; to deck out, adom. Oés. 

1590 Exrhort. Her Maz. Subj. in Hari. Misc. 1. 172 Brave 
not yourselves in gold, silk, and silver. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. 
111, v. iti. 279 He [the sun] should haue brau’d the Fast an 
houre ago. 1596 — Tam. Shr. 1v. iii. 125 Thou [the tailor] 
hast brau’d manie men. 1625 Bacon Love, Ess. (Arb.) 445 
How it [love] braves, the Nature, and value of things. 

+6. To boast; ‘to carry a boasting appear- 
ance of’ J. Zo drave out: to display boasttully, 
show off. 7o érave oneself; to boast or pride one- 
self zz. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 44, Points, which 
you seeme specially to have called out, that in them you 
might brave out y* nimblenes of your witte, and eloquence 
of toung. a@1626 Bacon (J.) Both particular persons and 
factions are apt enough to flatter themselves or, at least, to 
brave that which they believe not. 1644-52 J. Smitn Sed/. 
Disc. vu. i.(1821) 309 They rather proudly braved themselves 
in their knowledge of the Deity, etc. 

IL. tntvanstlive (and const. to brave it). 
+7. To boast, glory, vaunt. Zo brave it: 
swagger, act the bravo. Ods, 

1549 Dk. Somerset in Strype £ccl. Mem, 11.1. xxii. 180 
The Frenchmen .. will brave much of this. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 14 These fellows wyll brave yt out, how 
slender so ever they be within. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 
i. v. (1772) IE, 188 Nevermore let holy Dee O’re other 
rivers braue. 1627 Br. Hatt /’salmes Alet. x. 3 The 
wicked braues and boasts In his vile and outragious thought. 
1joz C. Matuer Magn. Chr, 1. 11. (1852) 542 That peace 
might brnve it among you. 1817 WiLBERFORCE in Pard. 
Deb, 1693 Braving about the liberties of his country. 

+ 8. zntr. To dress splendidly, to make a gay 
show ; freq. also fo brave it. Obs. 

1583 T. Watson /’0es (Arb.) 60 Thou glasse, wherein my 
ame hath such delight, As when she braues, then most on 
thee to gaze. 1§92 Danirt. Compl. Rosamond (1717) 52 And 
live in Pomp to brave among the Lest. 21632 Be. M. SmytH 
Scrat. 130 Vo strowt it, and to stout it, and to braue it in 
costly apparell. 

8. To act bravely, to be brave. rare. 

1884 W.C. Swirn AVldrosta 1. ii. 265 Haunted With the 
young craving lor doing and braving In the world’s battle. 


to 
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Brave: see BRavy. 

+ Braveerr, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. BRAVE: cf. 
domtineer, and -EER.] ‘To act the bravo towards. 

1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 240 He dandleth the 
sword in his band, as if he were about to braveer us, 

Bravely (brét-vli), adv. [f. BRAVE a.+-Ly?.] 

1. Ina brave manner; valiantly, fearlessly. 

1590 SHAKS. Alids. NV. v.i.148 He brauely broacht his boil- 
ing bloudy breast. 1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. 1v. 177 Against 
whose Power vertue can bravely stand. 1795 SoutHEY Foan 
of Arc u. 211 Still we struggled bravely] ¢1860 M. Arnotp 
Emped. on Etna wu. i, The..quiet man May bravelier front 
his life. 

2. In a showy manner ;, gaily, splendidly, finely, 
handsomely ;=Sc. BRAWLY. 

c1505 Dunpar Blyth Aberdeen vi, With quhyt hattis ail 
browderit rycht bravfelie] (vze wads. bewtie, sweitlie), 
1570 B. Gooce Pof. Kingd. 111. (1880) 36 b, Hir Image doe 
they bravely decke with sumptuous show to sight. 1603 
Kno.ties 7st, Turks (1621) 373 He saw Zacharias come 
forth bravely mounted. 1636 Davenant Wits (1673) 184 
The Chamber's bravely hung. ; 

3. Worthily, excellently, capitally,well: cf. BRAVE 
a. 3; also BRaw ty. Chiefly dad. 

¢ 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1. xxvi. 72 None of them could 
pass these men, So bravely they do shoot. 1606 SHaks, 77. 
& Cv. 1, ii. 198 Here’s an excellent place, heere we may see 
most brauely. 1684 Bunyan Pidgy. 11. (1862) 199 He lives 
bravely where he is. 1864 Arxinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
‘How do you?’—‘I am quite bravely, thank you’. .To get 
on bravely, is to prosper or ‘speed bravely’, 1874 BLACKIE 
Self-Cult. 15 A man may live, and live bravely, without 
much imagination. 1884 Brack Fud. Shaks. xii, ‘The wench 
looks bravely well. 


+ Bra‘veman. Oés. A ‘fine gentleman’. 

1608 DexkeER Belnzan Loud. Wks. 1884-5 III. 88 To bea 
Begger is to be a Braueman, because ’tis now in fashion for 
very braue men to Beg. 

Bra‘ven, v. varve—. [f. BRAVE a.: cf. bright- 
en, ete.) ¢vans. To make brave, embolden. 

1865 I. Tavtor Words & Pl. 26 The failures which seemed 
only to braven the resolution and to nerve the courage. 

Bra'veness. ?0Oés. [f. Brave a.+-NESs.] 
The quality of being brave ; BRAVERY. 

1589 Purrennam Exg. Poesre (Arb.) 182 More obseruable 
to the Greekes and Latines for the brauenesse of their lan- 
guage, ouer that our is. 1592 Warner 4/2. Eng. yun. xli. 
zo1 The beautie and the brauenes of the Person. 1603 
Ho ann Plutarch’s Mor. 306 (R.) The brauenesse of the 
exploit. 1650 WELDON C7. Fas, /, 42 Astonied at the brave- 
nesse of our Embassie, and the handsome Gentlemen. 1679 
Oates Narr. Popish Plot 32 'To encourage the Friends to 
braveness of mind. [Not in JoHNson 1755.] 

Braver (bréivo1). [f. BRAVE v.+-ER1.] One 
who braves, or faces, danger or an enemy; also 

Jormerly, a braggart, boaster. 

1589 NasHE in Greene’s Alenaphon (Arb.) 16 Who. .would 


‘carrie the bucklers full easilie from all forreine brauers. 


1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Fanfarron, a bragger, a brauer. 
1827 Gentl, Mag. XCVII. 11. 42 Buonaparte. .the undaunted 
braver of every difficulty. 1846 Dickens Le¢¢. (ed.2) I. 156 
Such a braver of conventionalities never wore petticoats. 

Bravery (bré‘véri). [prob. a. F. dvaverie the 
action of braving, f. draver to BRAVE, or ad. It. 
braveria, f. bravare to BRAVE.] 

+1. The action of braving or acting the bravo ; 
daring, defiance ; boasting, swaggering ; bravado. 
A bravery: an act of bravado, /2, upon, or for a 
bravery: in bravado, in defiance, in display of 
courage or daring, as a brag. Oés. 

1548 Patten ELxfed. into Scott. in Arb. Garner ILI. 98 
The Scots continued their bravery on the hill. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World i. 93 The whole Campe (not perceiving that 
this was but a bravery) fled amaine. @1631 Donne Z£ss. 
Div. (1651) 63 No Man is an Atheist, however he pretend 
it and serve the Company with his Braveries. 1671 Mit- 
TON Sazson 1243 Ere long thou shalt lament These brave- 
ries, inirons loaden on thee. 1814 SoutHEY Roderick xxiv, 
No time, said he, is this for bravery. 

1577 Harrison Exgland u, xii.(1877) 241 In a braverie to 
show what store he had. 1594 NasHEe Unfort. Trav. 14. 
1603 KnoLies /7ist. Turks (1621) 92 Certaine of the soul- 
diers upon a bravarie adventured to mount the wall. 1614 
Rateicu Hist. World 1. 95 Hee made a stand, rather in 
a bravery, than with purpose to attempt..any further. 1666 
Tempte Let. Wks. 1731 II. 23 We sate for four Hours, and 
in Bravery I drank fair like all the rest. 

2. Daring, courage, valour, fortitude (as a good 
quality). In earlier quotations not clearly separ- 
able from sense 1. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1581 S:pnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 56 He receiued more 
brauerie of minde, bye the patterne of Achilles, then by 
hearing the definition of Fortitude. 1613 J. H. Lives 
Norman Kings Eng. 150 Full of inward braverie and 
fiercenesse. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (1761) 465 The 
noblest bravery that an human mind is capable of. 1769 
Junius Lett. i. 8 The bravery. .of the Commander-in-chief. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II]. 116 What can a 
woman be, or do, without bravery ? 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
113 Lancelot, the flower of bravery. 

3. Display, show, ostentation ; splendour. 

1570 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) 1. 29 Their apparel 
was not made for braverie & pompe. 1573 Tusser //usé. 
(1878) 204 The brauerie of this world. .likened is, to flowre 
of grasse. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxiv. iv. 855a, Wastfull 
and sumpteous bravery of women. 1673 Cave Prin. Chr. 
1. vi, 144 The churches began to excel! in costliness and 
bravery. a 1716 Soutn 12 Sev. (1717) II]. 390 A Festival, 
designed chiefly for. .joyfull Piety, but generally made only 
an occasion of Travan 1843 Prescotr J/e.xrico vi. i. (1864) 
338 All their wonted bravery of apparel. 1874 C. GeikiE 
Life Woods v. 73 The leaves are in all their bravery. 


BRAVO. 


b. concr. Finery, fine clothes ;=Sc. BRaws. 

1563 H/omitres 1. vi (1859) 309 Preparing ourselves in fine 
bravery, to wanton, lewd, and unchaste behaviour. 1591 
Spenser J. Hubberd 608 All the braverie that eye may 
see. @1618 RaLeiGH Rem. (1644) 100 Exceed not in tbe 
humour of rags and bravery. 1636 Symrson Law-breakers, 
Have I borrowed the forehorse bells, his plumes, his 
braveries. 1862 Times 26 June 11/1 Tens of thousands. .in 
their decent Sunday bravery. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
I. 1. 86 There stood our guide, decked out with braveries. 

+c. An adomment, an embellishment. Qés. 

,. 1577 Hotinsuep Chron. 1. 55/1 Such painting of their 
bodies..they esteemed a great brauerie. 1599 Haxktuyt 
Voy. I. 1. 224 They vse for a brauerie to make great holes 
in their eares. /é7d. (1810) III. 598 Their teeth are all 
filed, which they doe for a braverie. 

+a. A thing of beauty or interest, a thing to 
exhibit. Ods. 

1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. cvi. 650 A relike to be 
showed for a brauerie, 1650 FuLLER Pisgah 426 Two eminent 
braveries, First, the Golden Vine.. The other was that 
Golden Eagle. 1657 W. Cotes Adam i Edex To Rdr., 
What fairer objects. .than these painted Braveries ? 

+e. A fine thing, a matter to boast or be proud 
of. Obs. 

a 1626 Be. ANDREwES Pattern Catech. Doct. (1846) 150 In 
a vain glory we think it a bravery and a magnificent thing 
to swear. 1638 Forp Fanczes 1. 1. 145 "Twere a bravery, 
Could you forget the place. 

+4. Mere show, ostentatious pretence. Oés. 

1628 Hosnes 7hucyd. (1822) 95 This is not now rather a 
bravery of words..than real truth. a 1640 MassinGER Old 
Law u. i, Worth itself is lost, And bravery stands for ’t. 
1681 Burnet //ist. Ref. I]. 241 [They] measured counsels 
more by the bravery than the solidity of them. 

+5. A gallant, a beau; also collect. gallants, 
grandees, chivalry. Ods. 

1609 B. Jonson S7/7. Won. 1. iii. (1616) 536 Hee is one 
of the braueries, though he be none o’ the Wits. 1633 
Massincer City Mad. 1. i, Sitting at the table with The 
braveries of the kingdom. a@1652 Brome Queene’s Exch. 
ii, Whole Sholes of upstart Braveries. «1670 Hacket Aéf. 
Williams (1692) 1. 162 (D.) The Grandees also, and others 
of the Castilian Bravery. 

Bravie, var. of BRAVY, Oés., a prize. 

Braving (bréi-vin), vé/. sd. [f. BRavE v.+ 
-InG!,] The action of the verb to BRAVE. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xx1. (R.), With so proud a straine 
Of threats and brauings. 1627 SANDERSON Sev. (1681) 92 
If after all this Braving he should be Out-dared with big 
looks. 1763 C. Jonson Reverie I]. 127 All their braving 
shall not make me quit the advantages of my situation. 
1817 J. H. Frere A. Arthur 1.x, True point of honour, 
without pride or braving. 


+ Bra‘ving, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 

1. That braves; daring, defiant, boasting. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gafing Gulf D iij b, These braving 
English gentlemen are as farre from the wisedom of theyr 
noble auncesters..as from theyr courage. 1605 Play Stucley 
1073 in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 201 Braving braggart..Look 
to thyself. 1679 Prance 7vve Narr. Pop. Plot 6 He spoke 
openly, and in a braving manner. 1748 RicHarpson Cla- 
rissa (1811) II. xxxii. 198 No blustering, braving lover. 

2. Showy, resplendent ; high-sounding, stately. 

1600 Fairrax Zassoix. 1xxxii.175 Fine And brauing in his 
Turkish pompe he shone. 1633 P. FLetcHer £/isa ui. xxxiv, 
The flowers. .Spreading their braving colours to the skie. 
1649 J. H. Motion to Parl. 41 A many large and braving 
Titles. 

+ Bra‘vingly, edv. Obs. [f. pree. + -L¥2.] 

In a braving manner ; boastfully, defiantly. 

1616 SHELDON Afiracles of Antichr. 4 (L.) Bravingly, in 
your epistle to Sir Edward Hobby, you end thus. 1631 
Bratuwait Whimzres 47 Hee domineeres bravely; beares 
himselfe toward his ragged regiment bravingly. 


Bra‘vish (bréi-vif), a. [f BRAVE a. +-1sH1.] 
a. Somewhat brave or defiant. b. a@zal Con- 


sidcrable, pretty fair; <f. BRAVE. 

1538 St. Papers Henry VI11, 111. 83 He is so hawte and 
chafing that men be aferde to speke to him, doubting his 
bravishe lightnes. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & E. xxvii. 382 
“Tis a bravish spell since you and me were together.’ 

Bravissimo: see BRAvo. 

+ Bra‘vity. Os. Also 6 bravite. [a. F. 
braveté (16th c. in Littré): see BRAvE and -1TY.] 


= BRAVERY (in various senses). 

1546 St. Papers Hen, VIII, X1. 100 They see wherunto 
all the French kinges. .gret offres and bravites be cum unto. 
1547 Life oth Abp. Caxterb, B vj marg., Sumtuous feast- 
inge..great costein brauitieand Lordly pompe. 1596 Buret 
Queen’s Entry Edinb., Quhois bravities can scarce be tauld. 
1689 J. WELwoop Let, in Walker Remark. Pass. 23 (Jam.) 
Brave opportunities for shewing forth the bravity of spirit 
in suffering. 

Bravo (bra-vo), sé.! Pl, bravoes (-os). [a. It. 
bravo. cf. Brave. Long naturalized in ae 
whence a pronunciation (bréivo) in some Dicts. 

1. A daring villain, a hired soldier or assassin ; 
‘a man who murders for hire’ (J.); a reckless 


desperado. 

1597 Damiex Civ. Wars 1, |xxii, This bravo cheers these 
dastards all he can. 1632 MassincEeR Maid of Hon. ww. V, 
Setting-on your desperate bravo To murder him, 1668 R. 
LesTRANGE V7s. Quev. (1708) 217 Cassius and my self were 
butyour Bravos. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 136 ?3, I have been 
three Nights together dogged by Bravoes. 1761 Hume 
Hyst. Eng. 1. vii. 155 Those bravoes, or disorderly soldiers, 
with whom every country in Europe..abounded. 1813 
Sne.iey Q. Maé iv. 178 The hired bravos who defend The 
tyrant’s throne. 1876 GREEN Short Hist, viil. §6. 528 While 
the bravoes of Whitehall laid hands on their leaders. 


BRAVO. 


+2. =Bravapo. Oés. rare. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Woon, 1. vi. (1616) 563 Is this your 
Brauo, ladies? 3713 Lond. & Countr. Brew, 1. (1743) 289 
For keeping them to a great Age out of a Bravo. 

Bravo (bri-vo), v¢. and sé.2- Also in superl. 
form bravi'ssimo. (a. It.dravo,superl. dravessimo 


most excellent.) Capital! excellent] well done] 

1761 Cotman Jealous IV, i. (L.) That's right—I’m steel 
— Bravo !— Adamant — Bravissimo! 1817 Byron Beppo 
xxxli, His ‘ bravo’ was decisive. 1875 Jowett P/afo(ed. 2) 
I, 232 Bravo, Heracles, brave words, said he. 

Hence, as sé. An exclamation of Bravo / a cheer. 

1844 Lp. Broucuam A. Lunel ih. v. 149 He escaped to 
bed before any bravo could he heard. 1855 O. W. HoLmMeEs 
Poems 29 Whose thousand bravos roll untired along, 

Bravo (bria‘vo), v. [f. Bravo sé.t and 72.) 
trans. +1.= BRAVE v. I, 2. Obs. 2. To greet with 
* Brayo !’ 

1732 Col. Rec. /’cnn. 111, 496 Treated with great contempt 
insulted and bravoed by those of Maryland. 1831 Miss 
Ferrier Destiny, [He] was bravoed and applauded. 

+ Bravouw'r, braveur. Obs. [a. F. dravoure, 
ad. It. dravura bravery, f. bravo Brave. (North's 
braveur wasa mistaken form, app. after grandeur, 
hauteur, etc.).] Valour, bravery, spirit ; bravado. 

1695 IWVhether Iarl. be not dissolved, §&¢. 57 Vhe People 
want bravour to push the Defence of their Liberties. a 1734 
Nortu Lives 111. 226 He carried himself with a sort of 
braveur against cold. — E.vanr. (1740) 555. /bfd. 572. 

|| Bravura (brav7‘ra). [It.: =bravery, spirit.] 

1. Display of daring or defiance ; brilliancy of 
execution, dash ; attempt at brilliant performance. 

1813 Examiner 3 May 282/14 Thunder Storm [picture] 
has a bravura both of conception and execution. 1845 
Blackw, Mag. LV1H, 260 The great vice of the present day 
is bravura—an attempt to do something beyond the truth. 
1865 CarLyte Fredk. Gt, X. xx1. vi. 123 Most shameful this 
burning of Habelschwert by way of mere bravura. 1879 
Athenzum No, 2709 The idea, spontaneous and thrillingly 
simple, has none of their bravura. ; ; 

2. A passage or piece of music requiring great 
skill and spirit in its execution, written to task the 
artist’s powers. Also ¢vansf. 

1788 ‘Pasquin’ Childr. Thespis (1792) 136 In the lofty 
bravuras she copies the spheres. 182z W. Irvinc Braced. 
Hall (1849) 44 Listening to a lady amateur skylark it up 
and down through the finest bravura of Rossini or Mozart. 
1846 De Quincey Syst. /Teavens Wks. 1854 }EI. 196 A short 
bravura of John Paul Richter. .I call it a bravura, as being 
intentionally a passage of display and elaborate execution. 

3.. attrib, in the musical sense. 

180z Edin. Rev, 1. 217 What a Scotch or Irish melody is 
to a bravura singer. 1845 E. Hormes Mozart 121 The 
bravura style of violin playing. /é¢/. 253 The bravura pas- 
sages should subserve good musical ideas. 1850 L. Hunt 
A utobiog. 1. vi. 232 His popular, and not very refined style 
of bravura-singing. 1880 Grove Dyc?. M/us. 1.272/1 Bravura 
songs, requiring a coinmpass and a power of execution out of 
the common. 

Hence Bravuraish a. 

1879 Art Frul. June 113 This accomplished artist’s bra- 
vuraish handling and colouring. 

+ Bra‘vy. Obs. Also7 brave, bravie, brayvy. 
[f. med.L. dravium, brabium, ad. Gr. BpaBetov 
prize.] A prize, reward. 

1676 BuLLoxar, Brave, the prize given to him that wins 
in Games of exercise. 1678 Des (App.), Bravie (old 
word), a reward. [1829 S. Turner //ist. Eng. III. 1. xi. 
48 Any vulgar sport where bravium was contended for.} 

Braw (br9), @., 5d., adv. Se. Also bra’, (Sc. 
form of BRavE, in old pronunciation (brav): cf. ca’ 
=calve, ha, hae=have, etc.) 

A. adj. 

1. =BRrave a. 2; finely-dressed ; splendid, showy. 

1724 Ramsay Jea-t, Misc. (ed.g) I. 8 She was the brawest 
in a’ the town. ¢€1774 C. Keitn Farmer's Ha’, Put on 
your best array, And let’s be braw. 1785 Burns Cottcr’s 
Sat, Nt. iv, To show a braw new gown, 1816 Scorr Odd 
Mort.v, ‘Ye think yoursell a braw fellow enow; and troth 
-.there’s na fault to find wi’ the outside.” /d¢d. vi. 

2. =BRAvE 3; worthy, excellent, capital, fine. 

c1965 R. Linpsay Cron. Scotl.(1728) 584(Jam.) Therecorder 
of Barvick..maid ane braw speech to his majestic. 1739 
A. Nicot Poems 27 (Jam.)'’Tis unka bra’, When ilka thing 
yields pleasure. 1814 Scotr Wav, xxxix, ‘Ow ay, sir! a 
braw night’, replied the lieutenant. 1827 J. Witson Noct. 
Amibr. Wks. 1855 1. 357 Peter my braw man .. bring but a 
bottle o’ primrose wine. 

3. Hence phrases draw and able, braw and canty’, 
braw and soon, etc.; cf. the similar usc of fine, nice. 

1768 Ross //elenore 52 (Jam.) Look’d braw and canty 
whan she came in by. 

B. sé. p/.= BRAVERY 3; fine clothes, finery. 

1724 Ramsay Jea-t, A/isc. (1733) 1. 100 When she glaicks 

aughty in her braws. 1795 Macneie Hrll §& Jean, 


housands had mair braws and siller, But were ony half 


sae fair? 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. xvi, ‘But, Madge, the 
lads only like ye when ye hae on your braws.’ 

+ Brawde, v. Os. Also braud. [See BrowD 
and BRatb v.]} 


1. trans. To embroider. Hence Brawded f//. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 4: To Brawde, epigramare. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 200 A goodly garment, Brauded with perle. 
x57z Scot. Poems 16th C, tk. 252 Buft brawdit hois, coit, 
dowblet, sark and scho. 

2. To braid, plait, intertwine. 

1555 Fardle Facions i. viii. 175 Rushes..they braude 
together muche like oure figgefraile. 

Brawden : see BRoWDEN fa. pple. 
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Brawderer, -y, obs. ff. BRomDERER, -Y. 

+ Braw'dster. Oés. [f. BRawbr v. + -STER.] 
A woman (or man) who cmbroiders. 

c1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 692 //ee palmaria, a brawd- 
ster. 1483 Cath. Angi, 41 A Brawdestere, efigramator, 
epigramatric. 

Brawl (br9l), 54.1 Also 5-7 brall(e, braul(e, 
brawle. [f. Brawt v1] 


1. A noisy turbulent quarrel, a ‘row’, a squabble. 

c1460 Towneley Myst, 190 (Mitz.) Thou has long had thi 
wille, and made many bralle. cxss0 Scot, Poems 16th C. 
I}. 181 Mony leisings make mony braul. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 151 ‘Yhey folishly moue a brawle about 
the name of First begotten. 1655 Futter CA. //isf, t. 86 
Wheresoever any braule began, in London, it ended alwayes 
in the Old-Jury, with pillaging of the people therein. 1720 
Watts //ymm, Whatever brawls disturb the strect, There 
should be peace at home. 1824 W. Irvine 7. /rav. II. 242 
Astounding the neighbourhood with nidnight braw! and 
ruffian revelry. 1876 Green Short //ist. vii. § 7. 421 He 
perished at thirty in a shameful brawl. 

+ 2. Noisy exclamation, clamour. Oés. 

rs81 J. Bett //addon'’s Answ, Osor. 1, I shall have.. 
confuted the most foolish and spitefull braules of Osorius. 
Jéid, 68 Of opinion that your bare braules, shalbe receaved 
as infallible truthes. 3611 Bisre Eeclus, xxvii, 14 ‘Their 
braules make one stop his eares, 

+ Brawl, 54.2 Os. Also 5 browle. [prob. f. 
BRawL v.1, with which at least it was associated in 
use: but it may have been at first identical with 
ME. éro//; see Brot sé.] A brawler, a bravo, 
a bully. 

(Some of the following quotations are quite uncertain.) 

¢1440 Vork Alyst. xxx. 6 What brawle pat with brawlyng 
me brewis. /did. xvi. 38 What browle bat is brawlyng his 
brayne loke 3e brest. 1652 NeEpHam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 
5 Why not this Bag to mee then too, thou brawl. 1725 
Baitey Fraser. Collog. 34 I'm his Swabber.. his Book- 
keeper, his Brawl, his Errand boy. [Cf. Brox sé.] 

+ Brawl, 54.3 Obs. Also 6-7 bralle, 6-8 
braul(e. [f. BRAWL v.2, ora. F. brane, f. branler, 
brandeler: cf. BRANGLE.] 

lL. A particular pace or movement in dancing. 

1521 CorLano /xtrod. Frenche 16 For to daunce ony 
bace daunce there behoueth .iiii. paces, that is to wite syngle, 
double: repryse, & braule. 1531 Exrvor Gov. (1580)71 They 
[the motions] may be well resembled tothe braule in daunsing. 

2. A kind of French dance resembling a cotillon. 

arsar Wyatt (oet. Vs. (1861) 182 And in this brawl as 
he stood entranced. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Dansand base 
dansis, pauans, galzardis, turdions, braulis and branglis. 
1580 StpNEY A rcad. 72 Holding hand in hand daunce as it 
wereinabraule. 1588 Suaxs. 2. Z.Z. 1.1.9 Will you win 

our loue with a French braule? 1611 Cotcr., Bransle, a 

rawle or daunce, wherein many (men and women) holding 
by the hands sometimes in a ring, and otherwhiles at length 
moue altogether. 1711 Bupcett Sfect. No. 67 P 2 The 
Lacedzmonians .. made their Hormus (a Dance much re- 
sembling the French Brawl) famous. 1750 Gray Leé. in 
Poems (1775) 214 My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls, 
1840-2 BarHAM /ugol. Leg, Aunt Fanny, At some court 
Fancy-Ball..you may Fancy King Charles, I say, stopping 
the brawl, ; ee 

b. The air or music of this dance. 

¢1600 Distracted Emp. w.i.in Bullen O. P72. (1884) III. 
225, I had thought to have whysteld hym a braule for mak- 
inge me daunce attendance. ; 

te. fig. (Cf. F. mener, owvrir le branle, Eng. 
‘Lead, open the ball.’ 

a1649 Drummonp //ist. Yas. ///. Wks. (1711) 43 The 
Kennedies .. take the occasion ., [to] change the brawl of 
state. 

+ Brawl, 54.4 Ods. Also braul. ‘A blue and 
white striped cloth manufactured in India.’ Craig. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz. .. 
Allejaes, Brawls, Bombay Stuffs, 1788 Clarkson /sifol, 
Slave Tr. 104 Blue cloths, Brawles, Bejutapants, Callicoes, 

Brawl, 54.5 dial. var. of BRoLt, Oés. brat. 

Brawl (br9l), v.1 Also 5-6 brall(e, braul<e, 
braull. [Late ME.; origin and primary sense 
uncertain: mod.Du. has éra//en to brag, boast, 
mod.Ger. dial. dra//ex to shout, roar, both appa- 
rently recent, and of unknown origin. (Franck 
thinks the Du. prob. echoic, with influence of 
yarious other words.) ON. éralla ‘to trick, job’, 
does not suit the sense. F. drar//er to shout, make 
a din, bawl, found in 14th c. (which Littré thinks 
a deriv. of évazre to bray) approaches the sense, but 
could not phonetically be the source of the Eng. 
word. Matzner separates 6ra// to make a noise, and 
brawl to quarrel, but such a dtvision docs not 
Bae tenable.] 

. 2ntr, ‘To quarrel noisily and indecently ’\ J.) ; 
to wrangle; to squabble. (In very early use and 
in Shaks. 1597 it was perhaps simply ‘to contend, 
strive, quarrel ’.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. §73 That brwyss, that presumyt swa 
Aganys him to brawle or ryss. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 48/1 
Brawlyn or strywen, d:tigo, yurgo. 1474 Caxton Chesse 125 
Gyue thou place to hym that brawleth or chideth. 1530 
Etyort Gov. 1, xxii, Men do braule, whan betwene them is 
altercation in wordes, 1548 CoverDALe Lrasm, Par, 1 Cor. 
i. ro Yo fyght and braule with woordes, is agaynste 
honestie, 1597 SHAKS. 2 //en. JV, 1. iil. a His diuisions (as 
the Times do braul) Are in three Heads. 1609 Bipte 
(Douay) Gen. xxvi. 21 They brawled likewise, and he called 
the name of it, IEnmitie. 1741-3 Westev Fal. (1749) 92 
Expell’d the society... Fhree, for quarrelling and brawling. 


BRAWLING. 


1853 Lyncu Se/f-/mprov. iv. 100 A gentleman will not brawl 
with everybody, nor indeed braw! with anybody. 
+ b. trans. To chide, scold, revile. Ods. 

1474 CAx10N Chesse 36 Brawlyng and betyng hyin as his 
seruaunt, 1483 — G. de la Tour Gvb, She that brawled 
and reproched her of her husbondes. a 1529 Ske.ton Wh 
nat to Conrt 593 His servauntes menyal He doth revyle 
and brall. @1649 Deumo. ov Tkawtu, J/dea Wks. (1711) 220 
‘They will essay to brawl the present form of state and 
church-government. ; 

2. intr. To raisc a clamour, make a disturbancc 3 
in early usc soinctimes to brag or boast loudly. 
(To brawl in church technically includes any speak- 
ing other than as prescribed in the Prayer Book.) 

1447-8 Suitiincrorn Lett. (1871) 23 He can.. braule, 
brayge, and brace, lye and swere wellto. c1460 Towneley 
Alyst. 141 Begyn he to bralle, many men cache skorne, 
1513 Dovcias ‘ners xu, viii. 84 Now brawland in this 
place, now voustand thar. 1523 Lo. Berners ‘ross. 1. 
clxiv. 203 And belles began to briule, wherby it myght well 
be knowen that ther was besynesse in hande. 1552 Ac? 5 4+ 
6 Edw, VJ, iv. §1 Ifany Person.. by Words only, quarrel, 
chide or brawl in any Church or Churchyard. 1579 ‘Tom- 
son Calvin's Serm. Tim. 16/2 ‘Vhey brall as cattes & doggs 
in an vnknown language. 1594 Suaks. Wich, ///, 1. ul. 
324, I do the wrong, and first begin to brawle. 1837 Car- 
LYLE fr, Kev. Ik. un. vy. v. 66 Patriotism..may brawl! and 
babble yet a little while. 

tb. ref. ‘Vo boast oncself loudly. Ods. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1349 Loo! how he brawles hyme for 
hys bryghte wedes. 

e. trans. To utter clamorously. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Rivers x, No matter what they brall. 
1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, /V, 1. i. 71 What are you brauling 
here? 1832 ‘YENxyson Pal. Art 210, | care not what the 
sects may brawl. 

3. znfv. Of a stream: To make a noisc of con- 
flict in its rapid course over stones, etc. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. L. 1. i. 32 The brooke that brawles 
along this wood. 1809 W. Irvine Knickerd. 1. iv. (1849) 109 
The late dimpling current began to braw! around them. 
1814 Scort Ld, of /sles i. xii, A wild stream. .Came braw!- 
ing down its bed of rock. 1869 Srurcron 3. Ploughm. 
Talk 43 Shallowest brooks iyawl ihe most. 

4. with compl. (trans.) To drive or force down, 
out, etc., by brawling. 

1595 SHAKS. John ut. i. 383 Till their soule-fearing clamours 
haue braul’d downe The flintie ribbes of this contemptuous 
Citie. 1726 De For J//ist. Devil 1. iv. (1840) 57 Juno was 
within an ace of brawling him out of heaven. 1837 CarLyLe 
fr. Rev. 1.1. v. vii. 155 So must Paris. . brawl itself finally 
into a kind of sleep. 


+ Brawl, v.2 Ods. Also braul. [Possibly ad. 
F. éranle-r to move from side to side: cf. vamure, 
vaward for avantmur, van-ward.| intr. To move 
to and fro, vibrate, waver, quiver. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xu. 131 Quhen he hys fayis saw braw- 
land sua, In hy upon thaim gan he ga. ¢1450 Merlin xiv. 


206 The dragon haddea wide throte that the tounge seemed 
braulinge euer. 

Brawler (brgle1). Also 6 braller, brauler, 
Sc. brallar. [f. Braw v.1+-ER1.] 

1. One engaged in or givento brawls ; a quarrcl- 
some, wrangling fellow; a breaker of the peace. 
1377 Lanct. 2. 72. B. xvi. 43 Bakbiteres breke-cheste 
Deleres and chideres. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 
IV. 209, I-slawe with eterdes of comoun contakkours (or 
brawlers, gladiatorum). c1440 Promp. Parv. 48 Brawlere, 
Nitigator. a1s93 H. Smitu tks. IT. (1867) 253 If they be 
dicers, swearers, drunkards, brawlers. 1735 Otpys Rulesgek 
Wks. 1829 I, Thou shale be in as much danger in contending 
with a brawler in a private quarrel as in a battle. 1855 
MacauLay //ist, Zeng. IV. 654 A tavern brawler..swagger- 
ing drunk about the streets. 

2. A noisy contentious talker. 

ers10 J. Inctis Gen. Satyre ix, Sic brallaris and bosteris, 
degenerait fra their natures. 1581 J. Bett //addon’s 
ainsw, Osor. 2 This prattling brawler hath framed a lon 
discourse. 1692 WasHINGTon tr. A/ilton’s Def. Pop. xii. 
(1851) 246 That Clause in the Coronation Oath, which such 
a brazen-fac'd Brawler as you call fictitious. 1713 Br. Gis- 
son Art. Visitation in Youlm. Smith /’arish (1857) 94 Is he 
a brabler, brauler, contentious, seditious party? 1837 Car- 
Lyte Fy, Kev, I. u. v. v. 65 A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawlers and spouters 

Brawling (br6‘lin), vé/. sb.) [f, Brawe v1] 

1. Noisy quarrelling; wrangling; contention, ‘row’. 

1393 Lane. /’. Pd. C. xvi. 360 For brawelynge and bac- 
bytynge and beryng of false wittnesse. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 48/1 Brawlynge, surgium. 1661 BRamuaLe Just 
Vind. vi. 154 That insana daurns, which causcth brawling 
and contention. 1657 Cotvit Hehigs Supplic. (1751) 40 
Soldiers forging ale-house brawlings. 

2. Clamour; indecent or offensive noise; scolding. 

3440 Vork Wyst. xxx. 142 Pat boy for his brawlyng Were 
bettir be vn-borne. 1562 J. Heywoop /’roz. § Epigr. (1867) 
64 My braulyng at home, makith him banket abrode. 1581 
J. Dewy //addon's Answ. Osor. 43 Your unmeasurable brant- 
yng hath altogether weryed me. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. / 3’, 
1.11. 6 Peace ye fat-kidney’d Rascall, what a brawling dost 
thou keepe. 1794 Burke /oip. WH’, //astings Wks. XVI. 78 
Noise and brawlings of criminals. .raving at the magistrate, 
1883 Congregationalist May 387 A poe which was 
brawling in church, and a brawling of a very bad type. 

3. The conftised din of a stream or torrent. 

1837 Hawtnorne wt cr. Note Bks. (1871 1. 59 No noise 
but the brawling .. of the stream. 1859 Jeruson Brittany 
ix. 139, I could hear the brawling of the little river beneath, 
1884 GitMour .Vongols 153 Vhe brawling of the torrent rose 
mingled with the sound of the flail. 

[f. Brawn v2 + 


+ Braw'ling, 7#/. 54.2 Ods. 
-ING LJ] Motion from side to side, quivering. 


BRAWLING. 


?a1400 Morte Arth. 2176 Pat braste at be brawlyng, and 
brake in be myddys! 
Brawling broliy’, #47. a. [f. Brawn v1 + 
-nG2.] That brawis: a. Noisily quarrelsome, 
wrangling; b. Clamorous, noisy, bawling; ¢. 
Flowing with noise and commotion, as a brook. 
1535 CoveRDALE Pov. xix. 13 A braulynge wife is like the 
topp, of an house, where thorow it is euer droppynge, 1591 
AscHam Scholem. (1863) 130 For all..those brauling Bulles 
of Basan. 1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 20 The’beating 
mallet upon the brawling metal disquiets him. 1726 THom- 
son Winter 69 The brawling brook And cave, presageful, 
send a hollow moan. 1820 Scotr 4ééo¢ ii, A brawling ruf- 
fian, and a common stabber, 1879 SeGuin Black For. xi. 
183 A chasm.. through which a narrow brawling trout- 
stream makes its way. 
+ Braw'lingly, adv. Obs. rare. 
-LY2.] In brawling manner. 
1552 Hutoet, Brawlynglye..7zrose. 1 
serv. Body & Soul. xi.22 Let the doggis 
neuer so brawlingly prate to the contrarie. 
Brawlsome (br9ls#m), a. [f. Brawt + -somE, 
after guarrelsome.| Givento brawls, quarrelsome. 
1845 {Viitehall xvi. 112 "Tis not in good liquor to be 
brawlsome. , ; 
Brawly (broli), adv. Se. Also brawlies. 
[f. BRaw a@.+-Ly2.] Finely ; excellently, well. 
1794 Burns Charley my Darling iv, Brawly well he ken’d 
the way ‘I’o please a bonie lass, 1816 Scott Old Mort. x, 
He can hit a mark brawly. 1818 — Hrt, A/éd/. xxix, You 
Cameronian bodies ken that brawlies. 


Brawn (bron), 56. Forms: 4 brahun, 4-6 
braun(e, 4 brawen, 4-7 brawne, (5 browne), 6 
brawyne, 5~ brawn. [a. OF. bvaovz, braoun ( braion) 
fleshy part, muscle, particularly the most fleshy part 
of the hind leg, originally a part suitable for roast- 
ing, corresp. to Pr. dradon ; ad. WGer. brédo, f. 
braidan to roast (see BREDEv.!). The specific sense 
‘boar’s flesh’ is exclusively of English develop- 
ment, and characteristic of English habits.] 

1. Fleshy part, muscle ; esp. the rounded muscles 


of the arm, leg and thumb. 

c 1325 Gloss W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 148 En la 
jambe [the caalf] est la sure [brahun]. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Kuts. T. 1280 Hise lymes grete, hise brawnes harde and 
stronge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvii. (1495) 136 
The armes ben..coueryd wyth skinne brawne and strenges 
with flesshe amonge. c 1420 Padlad. on Hus6. wv. 675 Take 
oxen yonge..in brawnes rising greet. 1568 Facob & Esau 
u. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 209 My teeth I can scarcely 
charm From gnawing away the brawn of my very arm. 
1608 MippLteton A/ad World u. vii, Is not your honour 
sore about the brawn of the arm? 1617 Markuam Cavad. 
u. 49 Your thombe close vpon the reynes, with the brawne 
thereof turned toward the pomell of your saddle. 1718 Pore 
‘iad xvi. 374 His blow .. transpierced his thigh, Tore all 
the brawn. 1769 Biackstone Conn. 1V. 360 All laymen 
who are allowed this privilege shall be burnt with a hot 
iron in the brawn of the left thumb. 1865 Hotranp Plazx 
T. vili. 27 God makes a man of bone, brawn and blood. 

b. sfec. The arm, the calf of the leg, the buttock. 

1382 Wyc ir 30d xxii. g The brawnes [1388 schuldres; 
Vulg. dacertos; 1611 arms) of moderles childer thou to- 
brosedist. 1581 Nuce Sexeca’s Octavia 175 Sir Brutus 
sterne, his brawnes and armes did dight, His soueraigne 
liege to slayne by force and might. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 1v. v. 
126 Once more to hew thy Target from thy Brawne. 1864 
Glasgow Her. 24 Sept., Stiffish a little, with a peculiar sen- 
sation about the brawns. 

ce. transf. and fig. 

1601 Hottanp Pézxy I. 470 The outside..of the leaf hath 
in it certain strings, sinues or veins, brawns and ioynts. 
1883 H. Grorce Progr. & Pov. 388 Liberty is .. the brawn 
of national strength, the spirit of national indeperdence. 

+2. The muscle or flesh of animals as food. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1631 Suche a brawne of a best.. 
Ne such sydes of a swyn, segh he never are. 1393 LANGL. 
P. Pd. C. xvi. 67 Braun and blod of pe goos, bacon and col- 
hoppes. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 430 
Then take the braune of hennes, o1 of capons, and hray 
hom. 1513 Bk. Kernuynge in Babees Bk. (1868)279 Bytwene 
the foure membres laye the brawne of the capon. 1519 
Horman Vlg. 164b, He hath eate all the braune of the 
lopster. 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 297 While one loues no- 
thing but the leg [of a fowl], another likes and praises the 
white brawne alone. 1655 Mourret & Benn. Health's 
Improv. (1746) 150 Mingling the Brawns of Peacocks with 
Porks Flesh. 1656 Shepherd's Kal. xxvii, In the winter 
shepheards do eat beef .. Brawn of Harts, Hinds and all 
kind of venison. 

b. In Coverdale and the ‘ Great Bible’, uscd to 
render Heb. 321 ‘ fat’, where Geneva, 1611, and 
Rev. V. have ‘grease’. (The orig. meaning is 
uncertain. The Septuagint, Vulgate, Wyclif, 
Douay, following a different pointing of the Heb., 


[f. prec. + 


1579 J. Jones Pre- 
Philosopher .. 


xn, render ‘is curdled like milk ’.) 

1535 CoveRDALE /’s. cxvill. (cxix.] 70 Their herte is as 
fat as brawne. 

3. spec. The flesh of the boar. (Often defined 
as ‘brawn of a boar’, even in 16th c.) In recent 
use, the flesh of a boar (or swine), collared, boiled, 
and pickled or potted. [With the restriction of 
application we may compare the restriction of bacon, 
a deriv. of back, to the cured back and sides of the 
pig.) 

1377 Lance. 7. 7. B. xt. 62 Wombe-cloutes and wylde 
braune &egges yfryed with grece. c 1386 CHAUCER Franklin's 


7.526 Brawen of the tusked swyn. ©1440 Prop. Parv. 48 


| 
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c1460 Towneley Myst. 89 Lay 
furthe of oure store, Lo here browne of abore. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 44 Brawne, caro callata, aprina, callum. 1614 
Markuam Cheap Husé. (1623) 129 The best feeding of a 
Swine for Larde, or a Boare for Brawne. 1641 Mitton 
Antmadz. (1851) 200 Is a man therefore bound..at noon to 
Brawn, or Beefe? @1704 T. Brown Pleas. Ep. Wks. 1730 
I. 110 Private deliberations over brawn and guest-ale. 1781 
Westm. Mag. 1. 47 This turban for my head is collar’d 
brawn! 1828 Soutuey Ef. A. Cunningham, Whether ham, 
bacon, sausage, souse or brawn. 


4. transf. A boar (or swine) as fattened for the 


table. dad. Cf. BAcon. 

7a1400 Morte Arth. 1095 Brokbrestede as a brawne, with 
brustils fulle large. 1601 Ord. R. Househ. (1750) 288 The 
Serjeant of the Larder hath for his fee..the feete cut off at 
the first joynt of every braune spent in the Queenes house. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1. 144/2 
What say you to the Leafe or Flecke of a Brawne new 
kild? 1705 Susanna Westey in Eliza Clarke Life (1886) 55 
To spread a report that my own brawn (boar) did this mis- 
chief. 1791 Cowrer //iad 1x. 258 With the flesh of sheep 
And of a fatted brawn. 1807 Stace Poems 18 Loud as 
brawns war snowran. ‘ 

5. Hardened or thickened skin, the result of 


continued friction; also fg. L. cal/umt. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1x. xvii. 744 The hard skinne or brawne 
that is in the handes or feete, which is gotten by labour. 
1617 Hieron Wks. 1619-20 II. 374 Corsiues for the eating 
out that dead flesh which is in their hearts, & for the paring 
off that brawne which is growne vpon them. 1639 FuLLER 
Holy War wu, xiv. (1840) 69 Witness the brawn on his hands 
and knees made with continual praying. 1639 Horn ¢ 
Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xxv. § 320 A brawn [thick skin] 
from hardning. 

6. Attrib. and Conzb., as brawn-bands, -buttock ; 
brawn-fed, -like adjs.; + brawn-fallen a., shrunken 
in flesh, thin, skinny. 

1653 PLat Gard. Eden 67 Binding the bark .. with a 
packthred, or rather with *brawn-bands, will keep roses long 
from blowing. 1601 Suaxs. A//’s Well u. ii. 19 The bar- 
bers chair .. fits..the *brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 
1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 127 Were not Milo his armes 
“brawne-fallen for want of wrastlyng. 1606 CHapman Gentl. 
Usher Plays 1873 1.288 Leaneand brawn-falne; I andscarsly 
sound, 1703 Farquuar /xconstant 1.(D.) For our women 
here in France, they are such lean *brawn-fall’n jades. 1567 
Drant Hor, Efist. xv. E vj, That I may cum “brawne fed. 
1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1393/2 Thesurround- 
ing cellular texture. .puts on a *brawn-like character. 

Brawn (bron), v. [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To harden ; to render callous; also fg. 
Obs. (at least in fig. sense). 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xlii, 5 Those which have 
bin enured to miserie from theyr chyldhood, wer brauned. 
1593 Nasue Christ's T, 13b, If thou hadst not embrued or 
brawned thine owne hands .. in blood. 1641 Baker Chron. 
29/2 With continual kneeling her knees were brawned. 1653 
A. Witson Fas. /. 91 Industry brawns and hardens the 
Armes. 

2. zztr. To become hard or callous. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. I11. 254/2 This cuta- 
neous cancer. .consists of a brawning induration. 

3. trans. To fatten (a boar). 

* 1655 Movurret & Benn. Health's Iniprov. (1746) 147 The 
best Way of brawning a Boar is this .. Before Christmas he 
will be sufficiently brawned with continual lying, and prove 
exceedingly fat, wholesome and sweet. a 1843 SouTHEY 
Nondcscr. iv, Pigs were made for man. .born to ie brawn'd 
And baconized. 

+ 4. zztr. To grow fat. ‘Of boar.) Obs. 

1580 Tusser //usd. xv. (1878) 40 At Mihelmas safely go 
stie vp thy Bore..better he brawneth if hard he doo lie. 

Brawnche, Brawndesche, obs. forms of 
BRANCH, BRANDISH. 

Brawned (brond), A/. a. 
BRAWN + -ED.]} 

1. Well-furnished with muscle; having well-de- 
veloped arms, thighs, and legs ; muscular, brawny. 

e105 Dunpar Tua Mariit Wemen 429 To see quhat 
berne is best brand, or bredest in schulderis. 1523 FitzHERB. 
Husb. § 75. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met, vin. (1593) 190 
Right dreadful was to see His brawned necke. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 115 Thies large and well 
brawned. 1609 HoLttanp Ayn. Marcell. xxx. ix. 397 His 
bodie was well brawned [Zacertosus], musculous and strong. 

2. Covered with thickened skin ; hardened, cal- 
lous: chiefly fg. Oéds. (at least in fig. sense.) 

1583 STANYHURST /#ers 1. (Arb.) 24 O deere companions 
.. Brawnd with woorse venturs. 1612 T. TayLor Com. 
Titus ii, 14. 514 A brawned conscience begets defence of 
sinne. @ 1656 Br. Harr Sel. Thoughts § 63 Not so brawned 
under the rod that we should not feel it. 

+3. Fattened as a boar. Oés. 

1552 Hvutoet, Brawned, or hard of flesh, lyke a boore. 
1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. clxxxi. 1125 They became 
fatte .. and as it were so brawned that they were readie to 
burst with greace. 1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 172 Fatting 
themselues like Boares..till they be well brawned. 


+ Braw'nedness. Ods. rare—1. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] _Callousness. 

1635 R. Botton Com Affi. Consc. ili. 103 An insensible 
brawnednesse..impressed upon their conscience. 

Brawner (bronaz). [f. Brawn v.+-kR: cf. 
porker.| A hoar fattencd for the table. 

1708 W. KinG Cookery (R.) Send up the brawner’s head. 
1809 Edin. Rev. XIIL. 341 The misery of the brawner. 

Brawniness (bro‘ninés). [f. Brawny +-NESS.] 

1. Muscular quality ; muscularity. 

1684 Cuarnock Wks. II. 150 The brawniness of his arm. 
be Scott /*. AM, Perth ii, The length and brawniness of 

Is arms. 


Brawne of a bore, afrina. 


Also 6 brand. [f. 


BRAY. 


+2. Callousness, insensibility. Ods. 

a 1645 J. Dopin Spurgeon reas. Dav. Ps. xiv. 5 A brawn- 
iness hath overgrown their consciences. 1656 Trapp Comin. 
Eph. iv. 18 Hardness, brawniness, a hoof upon their hearts. 
1692 Locke Educ. § 113 This Brawniness and Insensibility 
of the Mind, is the best Armour we can have. 

+ Braw'nness, obs. var. of BRAWNINESS, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu.lix.(1495) 273 The mem- 
bres of the heed dispose their superfiuytees .. to the braw- 
nesse of the throte and soo comyth Squynancye. 1598 
Frorio, Cadlosita, hardnes, brawnnes. 

Brawny (broni), z. Also 6-7 brawney, -ie. 
[f. BRawn sé. +-¥1.] 

1. Characterized by muscle or muscular strength. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. v. 195 O, brawny strength 
is an all-canning charme. a@ 1644 QuarLes Argument in 
Farr’s S. P. (1848) 134 Would any strive with Samson for 
renowne, Whose brawney arme can strike most pillars down? 
1741 Watts /mprov. Alind (1801) 346 Samson and Goliath 
would have lost. .their brawny limbs, in the course of half a 
century. 1842 Loner. V7/2. Blacksmith i, The muscles of 
his brawny arms Are strong as iron bands. 

+b. Of a fruit: ?Fleshy. Ods. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 742 Oxe dounge about her 
rootes.. The pomes sadde and brawny wol it gete. 

2. Characterized by hardened skin. 

1613 Life Will. I. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 26 After 
her death, her knees appeared brawny and hard, with much 
kneeling at her devotions. a@ 1638 Mepre Hs, 1. 678 That 
which is seared, becomes more hard and brawny. 1702 
Ecuarp Eccl. Hist.(1710) 335 His knees became hard and 
brawny asa Camels. 1879 T. Bryant Prac. Surg. I1. 252 
The disease appears as a brawny infiltration of the breast. 

+ 3. fig. Callous, hardened, nnfeeling. Ods. 

1596 Br. Bartow 3 Serv. i. 43 If his heart yarne not, it is 
brawnie. @ 1638 MepE Afost. Later Times 118 A hard and 
a brawny Conscience, which hath no feeling in it. a 1694 
TiLtotson Serv. clxxv. (1743) 1X. 4105 Some men. .by sin 
.. bring themselves into a brawny and insensible condition. 

4. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as drawzy- 
chined, -fisted, -hearted, -limbed, etc. 

a 1639 W. WuateLey Prototypes i. xxxiv. (1640) 165 So 
brawney-hearted, that they would but laugh at Christ him- 
selfe if he should bid them weepe. 19725 Pore Odyss. xx. 
204 Three porkers for the feast, all brawny-chined, He 
brought. 1890 Dazly News 14 Nov., Of ail the ladies of 
Belleville they are. .the brawniest-fisted. 

Braxy (breksi), sd.and a. Sc. Forms: see below. 
[Etymology and even form uncertain: Jamieson 
has the forms d7azh (sing.) bracks (pl.), braxes (pl.), 
and draxtt, as well as braxy. Either the latter is 
orig. an adj. dvax-y, formed from a collective pl. 
bracks, brax (cf. peasy, foxy), or it is an erroneous 
sing. deduced from dra.xes, as if this were braxte-s. 
Prob. ‘the évacks’ is the original, being a special 
use of the pl. of Brack in some sense derived 
from Break. Cf. OE. érac rheum, catarrh, also 
brec-cé0u and dbrec-séocnes falling sickness, brec- 
scoc ill with falling sickness. As examples of the 
ways in which names of diseases are treated, we 
may compare fox for pocks, axis, axes, axys (often 
as pl.) for access, jaundys pl. for jaundice.} 

1. The popular name in Scotland of splenic 
apoplexy in sheep; an inflammatory disease of 
the internal parts, rapid and fatal in its effect. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. 1V. 8 (Lethnot, Forf.) A disease 
which is here called the Brazes. — /bid. 242 (Barry, 
Forf.) Among the shepherds it is called the Bracks. — bid. 
II. 440 (Sedkirk) The braxy as some call it. 1793 /ézd. IX. 
326 The sheep that died of the braxy in the latter end of 
autumn. 1822 W. Napier Store-farming 58 The sickness 
or braxy has been very fatal in many parts of this country. 

2. as aaj. Characterized by this disease, as 
braxy-sheep, mutton; also adsol. the flesh of a 
braxy sheep, or, generally, of one that has died 
by disease or accident. 

1785 Burns Ef. lV. Siuzson xix, While moorlan herds like 
guid, fat braxies. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schaz. ix. (1857) 
165 Two tall pyramids of braxy mutton heaped up each on 
a corn-riddle. 1863 N. Macreop in Gd. Words 503 The 
occasional dinner luxury of Braxy,—a species of mutton 
which need not be too minutely inquired into. 1880 Corvz/. 
Afag. June 691 Braxy is the flesh of sheep which have died 
a natural death, by flood, drift, or disease. 

Hence Braxied ///. a. 

1870 Stewart Lochaber xix. (1883) 112 A tender lamb or 
braxied sheep. 

Bray (br21), 5.1 [f. Bray v.1, or a. OF. érai, 
brait ‘cry’, f. braire.] 

+1. Outcry; a loud cry, a shriek. Oés. 

21300 A. Ads. 2175 So gret bray, so gret crieyng Ffor the 
folk there was dyeyng. ¢1450 Merlin xviii. 300 The lady 
vndirstode the brayes and the cries that the bretheren made 
a-boute hir. 1552 Epw. VI. Le¢t. |xii. (Roxb.) 87 You can- 
not yet ask leave to return .. till this bray docease. 1558 
Puakr 4neid w. Liij b, Thrise she sounding fell, and there 
upon she gaue a braye. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1V. viii. 62 The 
‘Tyrant selfe came forth with yelling bray. 

. The cry peculiar to some animals, esp. the 


ass; humorously of the human voice. 

1650 T. Bayty /erba Parietis 37 No brayes of asses, nor 
of bulls. 1728 Pore Dusciad u. 251 Sore sighs Sir Gilbert, 
starting, at the bray .. So swells each wind-pipe; Ass in- 
tones to Ass. 1798 Worpsw. Peter Bell 1. 55 The Ass 
sent forth A long and clamorous bray! 1834 H. Auns- 
worth Rookwood 1. iii, A snorting bray fof a buck) was 
heard. 1870 LoweLL Among uty Bhs.1.(1873) 338 The solenn 
bray of one pedagogue was taken up and prolonged in a 
thousand echoes. 


BRAY. 


3. transf. A loud harsh sound produced by natural 


agencies, brass musical instruments, etc. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. (/, 1. iii. 135 With harsh resounding 
Trumpets dreadfull bray. 1813 Scorr 7riervm. in. xvil, 
And with rude crash and jarring bray The rusty bolts with- 
draw. x82x Joanna Battie J/et, Leg., Wallace \xxxi. 9 
The white churned foam with angry bray. 1884 J. CoLborne 
With Hicks Pasha 121 Unearthly shrieks and brays from 
brass instrunients and horns. 


+ Bray, s¢.2 Obs. [f. Bray v.2] A baker’s pestle. 

¢ 1440 Proms. Parv. 46 Bray or brakene, baxteris instru- 
ment, prxsa, 

Bray (br2!),v.1 Also 4-7 brai(e, braye. 
(ME. éraze, braye, a. ¥. brai-re (11th c. in Littré) 
‘to cry’ (now only of the ass), =Pr. draire to cry, 
Rumansch bragir, med.L. éragire (Diez): perh. 
of Celtic ortgin, f. a stem drag- cogn. with L. 
fragor; cf. Ol. braigém ‘pedo’ (Thurneysen). 
The ortginal sense would thus be ‘to make a 
crackling, grating, or jarring noise’.] 

+1. zztr. To cry out, to utter a loud harsh cry; 
esp. of grief or pain. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M. 22697 He sal here it [heaven] cri to 
wonder, bath cri and brai for dute and drede. 1413 LypGaTE 
Pylgr. Sowle u. xliv. (1859) 50 Now, wepeth, yellyth, cryeth, 
brayeth, as besyly as ye can. x02 Ord. Crysten Men 
v. it. (1506) 358 For tocry & to braye in wepynge & in playn- 
ynge. 1513 Douctas 4xe7s 1. v. 120 The horrible tirrant 
with bludy mouth sall bray. 1552 Hutort, Bray or cry 
lamentably. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. viii. 11 The Gyant.. 
loudly brayd with beastly yelling sound. 1613 R. C. 7adde 
Alph. (ed. 3) Exclaime, bray, or cry out. 

b. predicated of the cry. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q, 1. vi. 7 Her shrill outcryes and shrieks 
so loud did bray, 

2. Of animals: formerly the cry of horses, oxen, 
deer, etc. ; now chiefly used of thc ass. 

1380 Sir Fernms, 3669 Pat hors .. faste gan neye and loud 
braye. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 144 And though him lacke vois 
of speche .. He [Nebuchadnezzar] kneleth in his wise and 
braieth To seche mercy. 148: Caxton Alyrr, u. vi. 77 
Thenne he [an elephant] begynneth for to braye, crye and 
waylle. 1534 Lp, Berners Gold. BA, AL. Aured. (1546) Q, 
There is not so croked a hors, but yf he see a mare, he wille 
braie ones or twise. 1560 Biste (Geneva) Ps. xlii. 1 As the 
Hart brayeth for the riuers of water [cf. 161 »rarg.). 1614 
Rareicu Hist. Wordd iu. iv. § 4 The first Horse that brayed. 
1633 P. Frercuer Purple Js. 1. xvii, What cares an asse for 
arts; he brayes at sacred Muses. 1697 Drvypen Vireg. 
Georg. 1. 575 Stags..pitifully bray. 1715 Gav 7rivia u. 
(R.) Before proud gates attending asses bray. 1726 THom- 
son H/inter 824 As..they [deer] .. piteous bray. 1877 A. 
B. Epwarps Uf Nile iv. 91 The donkey kicks up his heels 
and brays. 

b. contemptuously of the human voice. 

1635 A. StarrorD Fem, Glory (1869) go Hee vehemently 
braies out against my Rhetoricall flowers. 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul \. uw. cxxxii. 1692 WASHINGTON tr. AJilton's 
Def, Pop. Vv. (1851) 159 None ever brayed so learnedly. 1876 
Buackie Songs Relig. & Life 229 With fervid wheels pursue, 
Though thousands bray around thee. 

3. ¢éransf. Of wind, thunder, musical instruments, 
etc. (now esp. of the trumpet): To make a loud 
harsh jarring sound. 

1340 4 yerd. 73 Per bousselt yzy .. ver bernynde, brenston 
stinkinde, tempeste brayinde. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 
165 A ryuer..whyche..renneth so fast and brayeth. 1570 
B. Gooce Pop. Aingd. 1. 928 Till in the loftie heauens 
darke, the thunder bray no more. 1695 Biackmore Pr. 
Arthur vi. 375 Swords clash with Swords, Bucklers on 
Bucklers bray. 1757 Grav Sard u.iii, Heard ye the din of 
battle bray? 1805 Scott Last. Minstr. 1. vi, They watch 
to hear the war-horn braying. x8x2 J. & H. Smitu Rey. 
Addr, xvii. (1873) 162 Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the 
fiddle sharp. 1852 SeipeL Organ 180 The reed-registers 
must not rattle or bray. 1872 Bracke Lays Highl. 79 
Little reck the y, how the storm may bray. 

b. Of a place: To resound tn like manner. 

1607 SHAKS. 7ion U. ii. 169 Euery roome Hath blaz'd 
with Lights, and braid with Minstrelsie. 1728 Pore Dun. 
clad 1. 260 Walls, steeples, skies bray back to him again. 


4. trans. To utter harshly (cries, sounds, etc.). 


Often with owt. 

¢1325 E. E. Addit. P. A. 346 Braundysch & bray py 
brapez breme. 1531 Exvyot Gov. nu. vi, Roryng and braty- 
ing out wordes despyteful. 1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl. 4 
What asse of Acarnania wold braye out suche a reason? 
1588 GREENE Pardosto (1843) 23 Pandosto..ina fury brayed 
out these bitter speeches. 1602 SHaxs. am. 1, iv. 11 The 
kettle Drum and Trumpet thus bray out The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 209 Arms on Armour clash- 
ing bray’d Horrible discord. 1854 THackeray Newcomes 
II. 286 His men of brass .. who were accustomed to bray 
‘See the Conquering Hero comes’. 1860 Sat. Rev. X. 421 
A Brass band brayed welcome at the terminus. 

b. To give forth with a cry or bray. 

1567 Stuptey Seneca’s Hippol. (1581) 56 Where Zephyrus 
most milde Out brayes his baumy breat 1596 SPENSER 
FQ. i. 38 As gentle hynd .. Braies out her latest breath. 

Bray (brét), v.2 Also 5-7 braie, braye. [ME. 
brayen, a. OF. breze-r (mod.F. broyer), corresp., ac- 
eording to Diez, with Pr. and Sp. éregar, It. brigare. 
Storm would derive the Romanic words from 
Teut. drek-an to break.] 

1. ¢rans. To beat small; to bruise, pound, crush 
to powder; usually tn a mortar. 

1382 [see Bravep pf. a.) c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
26 Take, bray tho brawne of a3t capon. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 47 Brayyn, or stampyn in a mortere, fero, c¢ 1470 
Bk. Quintessence 11 Vake pat blood..and braie it wip 
pe .x0. part of comen salt. 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 
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IL. Ixit.(Ixv.] 212 The Englysshmen were fayne to gather 
the thystelles in the feldes, and braye them in a morter. 
1610 Markuam JWJasterp. Ut. c. 383 Stoppe the foot with 
nettles and salt braid together. ¢16x5 Cuarman Odyss. x. 
268 That foul Cyclop that their fellows bray'd Betwixt his 
jaws. 1703 MAuUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 86 The Ker- 
nels of this Fruit the Arabs bray in a Mortar. 1850 Tsack- 
ERAY Pendennis lv. (1884) 541 So she was to be turned out 
of doors—or brayed alive in the double gilt pestle and 
mortar. ; m 
b. fig.; freq. with ref. to Prov. xxvii. 22. 

1535 CovERDALE Prov. xxvii. 22 Though thou shuldest bray 
a foole with a pestell in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not 
his foolishnesse go from him. 1583 Stussrs Anat. Aédns. 
u. 78 The word of God is not preached vnto them, and asit 
were braied, punned, interpreted and expounded. 1610 B. 
Jonson ACA. 11. iti, Sir, with aun Argument, He'll bray you 
ina mortar, 1626 'T. H. Caussin's Lloly Crt. 302 We must 
bray togeather, the matters of prayer, as Aromatique 
spices, with the discussion of our understanding. 1664 
Butter fled. u. Heroic Epist. 35 Nor being.. bray’d so 
often in a Mortar, Can teach you wholesom Sense, and 
Nurture. 1855 BrowninG A/en & Wom., Pretty Homan, 
But for loving, why, you would not, sweet, Though we 
prayed you, Paid you, brayed you In a Mortar. 

2. Technical uses: +a. To crush flax or hemp 
with a brake. [F. droyer le chanvre.| Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’. KR. xvu. xcvii. (1495) 663 Flexe 
is.. beten and brayd and carflyd. 1530 Patsor. 462/2, I 
bray in a brake, as men do hempe. 

b. To temper and spread printing-ink. 
1688 [see BRAYER*]. 1706 in Pxituirs. Hence in BAILey, etc. 
e. To pound and scour (woollen cloth). 

a9 Cassel’s Techn. Educ. IV. 342/1 The newly-woven 
cloth requires to be scoured or brayed in order to remove 
the oil. .and the size. : 

3. To beat, thrash. dra/. 

1808 Cumbr, Ballads xxxiv, 77 She brays the lasses, 
starvesthelads. 1864 AtKinson W/utby Gloss. s.v., Vl bray 
thy back for tnee. 

+ Bray, v.° Obs. rare. [a. F. bray-er to pitch 
(a ship), f. 6ra7 pitch, resin.] To pitch (a ship). 

x600 Hakcuvt Voy. (1810) III. 383 Our men sought all 
meanes to recouer rosen in the woodes .. to bray the vessel. 

+Bray. In phr. a/a@ éray, app. for at a braid 
=on a sudden, unawares ; see BRAID. 

1§49~62 STERNHOoLD & H. /’s, cxix, 110 Although the 
wicked layd theirnets, To catch me at a bray. 

Bray(e, obs. form of BRaAE. 

+ Bray able, 2. Ofs. vare—°. [f. BRay v.2 + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being crushed or pounded, 

1611 Cotcr., Brisadde, burstable, breakeable, brayable. 

Brayd(e, brayed, var. of Brain. 

+ Bray'ded, ff/. a. Obs. rare—'. Erroneous 
form for BRAYED, as tf from a present-stem brayd. 

156: Hotrysusn /Jom, Apoth. 18 a, Take a dishfull of 
brayded or beaten barlye. 

+ Braye. 0ds. Also 6 brey, 6-7 braie. [a. 
F. érate=med.L. braca dike, embankment: of 
unknown ortgin.] A military outwork ; a mound 
or bank defended by palisades and watchtowcrs. 
False braye (ad. Fr. fausse brate): an advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VI//, i. § 1 To make Bulwerkes, Brayes, 
Walles, Diches, and al other fortificacions. 1546 St. Papers 
fen. VIf1, X1. 205 He knowith of no newe fortification .. 
saving only a newe braye about their fort. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let, (1871) 2 A fayre Park on the one side, which by the 
Braiz is linked too the castl on the South. 1§77 HoLinsHED 
Chron, Il. 857 The king that was walking aloft on the 
braies of the wals. 1599 Haxcuyt Voy, Il. 122 A Brey 
and Cortaine without was battered by the forts. 1645 
Symonps in United Serv. May. (1842) 1. 467 There is..a 
pallizado above the false bray. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 
it. Prol., Contrived platforms, barricadoed the false brayes. 

Brayed (bréid), pf/. a. [f. Bray v.2+-ED.] 

1. Beaten small, bruised, pounded. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Sam. xxv. 18 Fyue busshellis of brayid 
corn. 1575 Turperv. Bk. Falconrie 333 With a little salte 
brayed verie small. 18rx Pinkerton Petvad, II. 265, I only 
found a dust composed of brayed marble. 

+ 2. Brayed ware: app. a confuston for draded 
ware =damaged or faded goods ; see BRAIDED, 

1603 Harsnet Po. Jmpost. 25 The silly Conie was caught ; 
she was seazed upon for brayed wares. 

Brayen, early form of BRAIN. 

Brayer ! (bréa1). [f. Bray v.1+-ER1] One 
who brays; ¢sf. an ass. 

1598 FLorio, Ausso..a snorter, a brayer, one that is 
hoarse. 1728 Pore Dunciad u. 246 Sound forth, my 
Brayers, and the welkin rend. 1876 G. Rostyx Geo, Eliot 
tn Derbysh. 54 She had a pony and he hada donkey. He 
could not make the brayer go. 

Brayer* (bréta:. Printing, [f. Bray v.2 
+-ER!,] A wooden muller or pestle used to rub 
down and temper thc ink. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory u, iii. 56 Brayer, is a round 
wooden Rubber, flat at the bottom, it is used in the Inke- 
block to Bray and Rub Inke. 1824 J. Jouxson Zypogr. II. 
524 He brings forward a small quantity of ink .. which he 
rubs well with the brayer. 


Hence Bray-er v. frans. To spread or rub fine. 
1824 J. JoHNson Typogr. I1. 524 Care should be observed 
not to brayer out much [ink] at a time. 


Brayer ® (bréta1).  [Deriv. uncertain: cf. F. 
| dbrayer in vartous technical scnses; or? BRay v2] 
2art of a compound lever for raising or depressing 
| the ‘runner’ or upper grindstone tn a corn-mill, 


BRAZE. 


bcing the transverse piece whtch supports the end 
of the ‘ bridge-tree ’. 

1770 J. Fercuson Lect. (1805) 1. 83 Theend S is let into a 
beam Q R, called the brayer. 1822 Istison Sc. & Art 1. 69 
The end M of the brayer is raised or depressed at pleasure. 

|| Brayera (brayy¢-ra.. [Named after raycr, 
a foreign physician ] A genus of Rosaccous trees, 
the only known species of which (77. anthelmintica) 
is a native of Abyssinia. b. A medicinal prepa- 
ration of the flowers and tops of this tree, called 
also Cusso, valued asananthelmintic. Hencealso 
Bray-erin, a bittcr acrid resin found in Cusso. 

3875 H. Woop Theraf. (1879) 601 Brayera is a most effi- 
cient remedy against the tapeworm. 

Braygirdle, -gurdylle, var. of BREECHGIRDLE. 

Braying (brélin), v/. 56.1 [f. Bray v.!.] 

+1. Loud or harsh crying, hoarse shouting. Ods. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. [fealth ccclxxiv. 119 b, A mans voyce 
the which may have dyvers impedimentes as horsnes, bray- 
enge, 1576 Newton tr. Lemmnre's Complex, (1633) 121 With 
too much and too violent braying out. 

2. The crying of various animals, now es. of the 
ass. Ilence contemptuously of the human voice. 

c1440 Promp. larv, 47 Brayynge yu sownde, darritus. 
1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 28 ‘The young Tigers fol- 
low the braying of their olde sire. 168qtr. dgrifpa's ban. 
Arts cii. 363 The untuneable braying of Asses. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. (1832) 177 At the braying of the first wild ass. 

3. Of musical instruments. 

1704 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 63 The Braying of the Minstrel’s 
Noise. 1884 Lessurve /Jour June 374/1 ‘Vhe braying and 
droning of trumpets and bagpipes. 

Braying (brélin), vé/.s6.2 [f. BRavv.2+-1NG1.] 
The action or process of pounding, as in a mortar ; 
also aétrtb., as in braying-stone. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Drayynge, or stampynge, fritura. 
a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 222 His discourse is like the 
braying of a Mortar, che more impertinent the more volu- 
ble and loud. 

Braying (brélin), pA/. a. [f. Bray v.1 +-1ne2,] 
That brays; that makes a loud harsh sound. 

1572 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 47 Thus with a bray- 
ing sigh his noble tongue he stayde. 1652 Bextowes 7/cofh., 
Wits .. By hraying Beasts condemned are. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 203 While he spake, a braying ass Did sing most 
loud and clear. 1807 Byron Newstead Add, xiv, The bray- 
ing trumpet and the hoarser drum. 

Brayl.e, Braym, obs. f. Bratt, Brain. 

Brays, var. of BREEZE 56.3 

1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (ed. 2) 3x3 It became customary 
to mix coke and brays or small coal with the charge of fuel. 

Brayste, v. Oéds. [! var. of breste, Burst.] 

c1400 Rowland § Ot.g86 Schall none of my menthe brayste. 

Braysyle, obs. form of Brazi.. 

Brayt. Obs. rare—*. [perh.a. OF. érait cry ; 
see Bray sé.1: but cf. BRain v1] <A cry, ycll. 

c1450 Merlin xiv. 216 Sonygrenx .. turned to flight, and 
caste a grete brayt and an orible. 

+Braythe, breythe, v. Ods. rare. Also 6 
brathe, breat. [pcrh. a. ON. dregda to move 
swiftly, start: etymologically tdentical with OF. 
bregdan, BRAID v.1] intr. To rush or ‘ fly’ wf. 

ex325 E. E. Aliit. P. B. 1421 Wyne .. warmed his hert 
& breyped vppe in to his brayn, 156x Hotrysusu //om. 
Apoth. 5a, When the sameis inflamed and breateth up into 
the heade. /ér. 5 b, Hote bloode, that lyeth in the harte, 
and bratheth vp into the braynes. /éi¢. 7 Undigested vapor, 
braythynge vp, and troubling the braynes. 

Braze, obs. form of BRAISE. 

Braze (bré!z), v.1 Also 1 brasian, 6 brasen. 
[OE. brasian, f. bras, BRaSs ; but as no examples 
are found tn ME., the 16th c. verb may have been 
formed anew on the analogy of g/aze, graze.] 

1. ¢razs. To make of brass ; to cover or ornament 
with brass. 

[cx000 /Etrric Gram, xxxvi. 215 Alero, ic brasize.] 1552 
Hutoet, Brasen, or make with brasse, z70. 1611 CoTcr., 
Bronzer, to Braze 3 to make of, or couer with, brasse. ¢ 1615 
CHarman Odyss. xv. (R.) A caldron or a tripod, richly 


braz’d. x W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 278 To braze 
or cover with brass. 
2. fig. a. To make hard like brass, harden, 


inure; b. ‘to harden to tmpudence’ (J.) (Cf. 
brazen-faced. But some view this as a sense of 
BRAZE v.2, taken as = harden in the fire.) 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. ut. iv. 37 And let me wring your heart 
. -If damned Custome haue not braz’d it so, That it is proofe 
and bulwarke against Sense. 1608 Armin Nes? N27, (1842) 
1, lam brazed by your fauours, made bould in your ostended 
curtesies. 1616 Breton Good & Bad (1616) 31 His face is 
brazed thathe cannot blush. 1648 Jexnyn Sdind Guide iii. 
62 You reply nothing, but new braze your face. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. VAI. 707 Custom has so brazed the whole 
fraternity to these nefarious practices. 

3. transf. To colour like brass. 


1864 W. Story Roba di R. xix. 402 The sunset brazes 
with splendour the throbbing sky. 1866 Lowett Poet, 
}Vks. (1879) 372 Clouds That braze the horizon’s western rim. 


Braze (bréiz), v.2 Also 6 brase. [?a. F. 
brase-r to solder, in OF. draser to burn; prob. a. 
ON. *brasa to fire, expose to fire (cf. Sw. 4rasa to 
flame, Du. érase to roast). But the modern Eng. 
and French sensc ‘solder’ does not come ob- 
viously from ‘ fire’: one might suppose that in Eng. 


BRAZED. 


it was taken from or influenced by BRrazeE v.1; 
but whence then the F. éraser?] 

+1. To fire, expose to the action of fire. Ods. 

1581 LaAMBARDE Zzren. 1v. iv. 458 If any arrowhead Smith 
haue not well boiled, brased and hardened at the point with 
steele .. such heads of arrowes..as he hath made. 

2. To solder (with an alloy of brass and zinc). 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703)12 You may have occasion 
sometimes to Braze..a pieceof work; butit isused by Smiths 
only, when their work is so thin, or small, that it will not 
endure Welding. 1835 Sir J. Ross V.-W. Pass. ii. 12 So 
much worn, as to require a piece to be brazed to it, to restore 
its thickness. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 1. V- xi. § 1. 
1881 GREENER Gun 235 It is a common practice with foreign 
makers to braze their barrels together from end to end. 

Brazed (bréizd), p//. a. [f. BRaze v.1+-ED1.] 
Made or covered with brass; also fig. brazened, 
rendered shameless. 

The first quotation is uncertain : can it be from BRazev.?? 

1583 STANyHuRST Zxers 1. (Arb.) 32 Thee beams with 
brazed copper were costlye bepounced. 1773 JOHNSON in 
Boswell (1831) (11. 83 Tytler advanced with his front ready 
brazed. 1884 Nonconf. 13 Mar. 258/2 Questions .. talked 
about with staggering audacity in the brazed communities 
of the States. 

Brazeletta, -e, -0, obs. forms of BRAZILETTO. 

Brazen (br2!zn), a. Forms: I breesen, 2-7 
brasen, 4 brassen, 4-5 brasun, 4-6 brasin, -yn, 
5-6 brason, 6 brassin, 7 brassen, brazon, 6- 
brazen. [OE. dresen, f. bres, BRASS ; see -EN1.] 

1. Made of brass. 

a1o00 Lamb, Psalter xviili]. 35 (Bosw.) Du Zesettest swa 
swa bogan bresenne earmas mine. ¢1200 ORMIN 17424 
Patt brasene neddre. a@ 1300 Cursor Af. 12193 Alsa chim or 
brasin [v. 7. brassen, brasen] bell. c1400 Afol. Loll. 90 
Hebun men had sex kyndis of similacris, cleyen, treen, bra- 
sun, stonun, silueren & golden. 1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 
112 My best brasyn pottis. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 52 
A brassin ymage. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, m1. iii. 33 Brazen 
Trumpet. 1602 — Ham... i. 73 Brazon Cannon. 1662 J. 
CHANDLER Van Helnont's Orzat. 85 Let there be a brassen 
Bottle. 1740 Swirt Let. Mrs. Whiteway 29 Apr., In Pha- 
laris’s brazen bull. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 142 Like 
brazen pots, which when they are struck continue to sound. 


b. Referring to the strength rather than the 


actual material of brass; hence, strong as brass. 

1382 Wycur Fer. xv. 20 And I shal 3yue thee to this 
puple in toa strong brasene wal. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. Pref., He may breake it {the earth} with all the iron 
and brasen strength, with all the golden and syluer glister- 
ing therof. 1574 tr. Alarlorat’s Apocalips 24 As a brazen 
wall agaynst all the land of Juda. 1593 SHaks. 3 He. 
VI, un. iv. 4 Wer't thou inuiron’d with a Brazen wall. 1873 
Morey Rousseau I1. 26 A region.. which the spirit of 
their time had shut off from them with brazen barriers. 

2. lransf. and fig. Resembling brass in colour, 
sound, etc. (Often to be referred back to Homer’s 
ovpavds yaAKeos, ToAVXaAKoS, Oma YaAKeov.) 

1596 SrenserR Hymn Heav. Beautie 263 Wks. 1842 V. 428 
Heavenly notes and carolings .. that filles the brasen sky. 
1606 SHAKs. Ant. & CZ. 1v. viii. 36 Trumpeters, with brazen 
dinne blast you the citties eare. 1611 Cuapman /évad xvi. 
191 His brazen voice once heard. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vu. 
496 The Serpent .. with brazen Eyes And hairie Main ter- 
rific. ézd. x1. 713 The brazen Throat of Warr had ceast to 
roar. 1784 Cowper 7ask 1v. 104, I.. Hear the faint echo 
of those brazen thrpats. a@ 1827 Lonecr. Burial of Minn. i, 
The glory that the wood receives At sunset in its brazen 
leaves, 1856 Bryant Summer Wind 16 Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heavens. 

3. jig. Hardened in effrontery ; shameless. 

1573 (see BRAZEN-FACE 1). 1588 T. L, Zo Ch. Rome (1651) 
11 Seeking (after their hard and brazen progenitors) t’estab- 
lish a righteousnesse .. of theirowne. 21639 W. WHATE- 
LeY Prototypes \, xix. (1640) 220 A brazen forehead, that 
is never a whit abashed. 1731 Swirr Jo Gay, I knew 
a brazen minister of state, Who bore for twice ten years the 
public hate. 1853 Rosertson Sevm. Ser. 11. v. 70 The 
outcast woman whom human scorn would have hardened 
into brazen effrontery. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. West. x. 
(1875) 124 A rare monument of brazen mendacity. 

4, Phrases. Brazen age: the third of the four 
mythological ages of mankind, said to come be- 
tween the silver and the iron age. + Brazen dish: 
‘the standard dish or measure by which the wooden 
dishes for measuring the lead duties in Derby- 
shire are gauged’ (Tapping’s Gloss. Lead Alining 
Ternis 1851). 

1631 Star. Chamb. Cases (1886) 90 The deputy Barre 
Masters, measured the oare with a brasen dish, 1841 ELrnin- 
stone fist, /ndia 1. 257 These last bear some resemblance 
to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

5. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic: a. Z#. (often 
transl. Gr. xa@AKo-, xadkeo-), as brazen-floored, 
fooled, -gated, -headed, -hilied, -hoofed, -mailed, 
-pointed; b. ( fig.), as brazen-barking, -browed, 
fisted, -~fronted, -lunged. Also BRAZEN-FACE, -ED. 

31651 More in Exthus. Tri. (1656) 276 As Dionysius calls 
him, that *brazen-barking Cerberus. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr, Mor, 42 Noon day vices & *brazen-brow'd iniquities. 
1791 Cowrrr Odyss. vit. 397 The *brazen-floor’d abode Of 
Jere: 1855 Kincsiev /Jeroes 1v. (1868) 132 The two * brazen- 

ooted bulls. 1842 J. B. Fraser Allee Neem. 1. 255 Thou 

*brazen-fronted knave. 1832 ‘ENNvson (enone 137 The 
*brazen-headed spear. 1726 Amnerst Terre Fil. xxxi. 165 
A new bob-wig, and a *brazen-hilted sword. 1567 GoLpiNnG 
Ovid's Met. vn. (1593) 155 The *brazen-hooffed bulles. 1596 

Firz-Gerrray Sir /. Drake (1881) 22 Encarving characters 
of memorie, In *brasen-leav'd books of eternitie. 1870 

Buvant /diad 1.1, 20'The Achaian warriors, * brazen- mailed, 

Brazen (bré'-z’n), v. [f. the adj.] 
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l. trans. To brazen (oul): to face impudently 
or as with a face of brass. Also with indefinite 
obj. fo brazen tt out. 

a1sss Latimer Serm. & Rem., To brazen it. [K.Oliphant.] 
1679 Hist. Fetzer Pref. Aij, Father Ireland .. brazen’d 
out the Court, and Hector’d the King’s Evidence with one 
Witness upon another. 1712 ArBUTHNOT Fohnu Bull 86 He 
would talk saucily, lye, and brazen it out, 1763 BickERSTAFF 
Love in Village 1. ix, Would you brazen me, too? Take 
that (doxes Aim). 1777 SueRiDan Trip Scaré. v. ii, J am 
resolved to brazen the brunt of the business out. 1873 
Dixon Two Quecus II. x. x. 212 The deed was done, and 
must be brazened out. 

2. dvans, To harden, make bold or reckless. 

1884 Tennyson Becket 193,1 fear {they] Are braced and 
brazen’d up with Christmas wines For any murderous brawl. 


Brazen-face. [f. BRAzEN a. 3.] 
1. As two words: An unabashed or hardened 
countenance. Zo set a brazen face upon: to 


meet with a bold front, to brazen out. 

1573 G. Harvey Lett.-Bh., (1884) 26 He purposid .. to set 
a good brasin face on the matter. 1588 Murfrel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 34 Hath not your brother Londonanotable brazen face 
to vse these men so for their owne? 

2. As one word: A brazen-faced person. 

1598 Suaxs. Jerry HW, iv. ii. 141 Well said Brazon-face, 
hold it out. 1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrinu. 14 Not warn’d, 
the Brazen-face would out be flying Against the State. 

Brazen-faced (bréi-z’nfzist), a2. In 6 also 
brazenfast. [f. prec. + -ED*.] With bold un- 
blushing front, impudent, unabashed. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 With such brazenfaste 
boldnesse. 1605 SHaks. Lear 1. il. 30 What a brazen-fac’d 
Varlet art thou to deny thou knowest me. 1619 Pasgzdi’s 
Palin, (1877) 142 Blush (if you can) and are not brazen- 
faced. 1677 Gitpin Dewmonol. (1867) 82 Such open and 
brazen-faced assertions. 1846 Str K. de Coverley 1. 182 
The brazen-faced termagant. 

b. Aumorously, of things. 

1864 Miss Brappon Doctor's Wife i.5 A big, new, brazen- 
faced house in the middle of the queer old High Street. 

Hence Bra‘zen-facedly (-féistli), adv. 

1624 GATAKER Yransubst. 174 Onely boldly and brasin- 
facedly avouching that, etc, 1829 Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXV. 384 She looked at you brazen-facedly. 

Brazenly (bréiznli), adv. [f. BRAZEN a.+ 
-Ly2.] Ina brazen, impudent manner. 

1714 Manpevitte Fad. Bees (1728) 12 All the Rogues cry’d 
brazenly Good Gods, had we but Honesty! 1840 CarLyLe 
Heroes vi. 313 That the. .Christian Church. . brazenly went 
about pretending to pardon men’s sins for metallic coined 
money. 1880 E. Kirke Gazjeld 56. 

Bra‘zenness. [f. BRAZEN a.+-NESS.] 

1. Brazen quality or appearance. 

1731 in Bairey II. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. Effrontery, impudence. 

1861 Exsic Garrett in Gd. Words 409 Stately, powerful 
comeliness, a thought defiant, but not to brazenness. 

Brazenry (bréiznri). [f. as prec. + -RY.] 
Brazen assertion ; a matter of brazenness. 

1868 KincLaKe Crimea IV. iv. 57 Coming from Lord 
Lucan, this language was no vulgar brazenry. 

+ Brazeraine. Obs. rave—!. = BRAZIER2. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. uu. xii. 167 Throwe strong 
Gummes and Perfumes into the Cassolet and Brazeraine 
burning continually. 

Brazier! (bréi-zias, -zi01). Forms: 5-6 brasyer, 
6 braseer, 5-8 brasier, 6- brazier. [f. BRazE v. 
(or ? Brass 56.) +-IER ; cf. glazier, grazier.} One 
who works in brass. 

¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 1589 Belmakers, bokebynders, brasiers 
fyn. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Brasyere, erarius. 1503 Act 
19 Flen. VII, vi. § x The seid Craftez of Peweterer and 

raseer. 1530 Patsar. 200/2 Brasyer, fondevr. 1613 SHAKS. 
fHen.VIIT, v.iv. 42 He should be a Brasier by his face. 1724 
Swirt Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 15 Mr. Wood made 
his half-pence of such base metal .. that the brazier would 
hardly give you above a penny of good money for a shilling 
of his. 1852 Miss Yonce Camzeos (1877) II. xxviii. 301 A 
brazier named Lambert .. began to harangue the people. 

Brazier? (br2!:zio1, -zia1). Forms: 7-8 bra- 
siere, 8 brazire, 8- brazier (9 brasier). [a. F. 
braster, {, brazse hot coals. The spellings éraszere, 
brazire, indicate an earlier pronunc. (-Ie1), as in 
grenadter, etc.; cf. BRASERO.] <A large flat pan 
or tray for holding burning charcoal, etc. 

1690 Fop Dict., Brasiere, a large Vessel, or moving- 
Hearth of Silver for Coaks, transportable into any Room, 
much used in Spain. 1766 Smo_LetT Trav. 122 They warm 
their apactments with a brasiere of charcoal. 1792 Gent. 
Mag. LXII, 1. 238 Two brazires were constantly kept burn- 
ing in it. 1865 Dickens Mt. Fr. iii. 13 ‘The fire was ina 
rusty brazier, not fitted to the hearth. 

Braziery (bréi-ziori, -giori). [f. Brazier! + 
-Y¥3,]_ Brazier’s work ; also concer. 

1795 J. Aixin Manchester 294 Wigan has long been noted 
for .. braziery work .. The braziery is now on the decline. 
1805 W.‘Tayior in Ann. Rev. 111.244 Hence an increased 
consumption of braziery and pottery. 1872 Yeats 7vchn. 
Ifist. Comm, 355 Vhe making of brass tubing is another 
branch of braziery. 

Brazil! (brazil). lorms: 4-7 brasile, bra- 
sill, 4-8 brasil, 5 brasyll)e, braysyle, 6 bra- 
sell, brasyll, brasaill, brassell, bresyle, 6-7 
brazel(1, bresil(l, 7 brasel, brazilo, -ill, 7 
brazil. [?a. Sp. (also Pg.) bvas7Z or It. brasile ; 
corresp. to I*. dbrésil, Vr. bres7l, breztth, in OF. 
ber2t, brests, Olt. verzino, in med.L. ? brecel/um, 
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brastlium, brestllum, braxtle: of unknown origin ; 
perh. a corruption of an oriental name of the 
dye-wood originally so called. On the discovery 
of an allied species, also yielding a dye, in South 
America, the territory where it grew was called 
terra de brasil, ‘red-dye-wood land’, afterwards 
abbreviated to Brasil ‘Brazil’, DBrazil-wood was 
thus not named from the country, but the con- 
verse was the case. Formerly pronounced in Eng. 
brazil, as shown by rimes and spellings. 

Conjectural etymologies are F. drzser to break, drésiller 
to crumble (as if the wood arrived ina broken state); also 
F. brazse, Sp. drasa ‘ glowing coal’ (from its colour); also 
Arab. wars saffron, in some parts perhaps pronounced vars, 
vers (cf. It. verzizo). See Diez, Littré.] 

I. The substance. 

1. Originally, the name of the hard brownish-red 
wood of an East Indian tree, known as Sappan 
(Cesalpinia Sappan), from which dyers obtain a 
red colour. After the discovery of the New World, 
the name was extended and gradually transferred 
to the similar wood of a South American species 
(C. echinata), which has given its name to the 
land of Brazil, and to other species, natives of the 
West Indies and Central America, ‘all valuable 
to the dyer, producing various tints of red, orange, 
and peach colour’, 

1386 [see 2]. ©1440 Proms. Parv. 47 Brasyle, gaudo uel 
Ugnum Alexandrinum. 1544 AscHam Toxoph. (Arb.) 113 
As for brasell, Elme, Wych and Asshe, experience doth 
proue them to be but meane for bowes. 1553 Even 7reat. 
New Ind. (Arb.) 20 Prestliten or brasyll, cometh from Dar- 
nasser .. almost cc. leages from Calicut. 1553 — Decades 
W., Ind. \. 1. (Arb.) 80 None other trees then brasile, 
whiche the Italians caule Verzino. Ibid. 199 Of the bresyle. 
1594 Biunpevit Zxerc. v. (ed. 7) 570 The Province Bra- 
silia tooke his name of the wood called Brasill. 1623 S. 
Harwoop Profag. Plants m1. ii. (1668) 85 A little hand-bill 
--helved of Ivory, box, or brasil. 1801 Strutt Sorts § 
Past, 11.1. 53 Bows were sometimes made of brazil. 

b. Now usually called Brazil-wood. 

1530 PAtsar. 200/2 Brasell tre to dye with, dresiZ. 1559 
Morwync £vonym. 209 Of the coloure of the bresill wode. 
1604 E. G. tr. Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. xxix. 289, 130 quin- 
talles of Bresill wood. 1678 Satmon Pharmacop. Lond. 
iv. 38 Brasil shrub, coldand dry andastringent. 1732 dec. 
Workhouses 86 Grinding Brazil Wood, and other things for 
dying. 1853 Tn. Ross tr. Husmboldt’s Trav. 111. xxvii. 141 To 
mark the finest trunks of Brazil-wood. 1868 Treas. Bot. 188. 

ec. altrzb. Of Brazil-wood ; also jig. 

1577 Will of WW. Olyuer (Somerset Ho.), Unto John Maclee 
my brasyll staffe. 1598 Marston Met. Pigmalion’s Image 
Sat. 2. 145 Blesse his sweet honour’s running brasell boule. 
1613 W. Browne S7it. Past, 11. iii. (1772) 11. 118 Her left 
hand held a knotty Brasill bow. 1624 T. Scot 2d Pt. Vox 
Pop. 7 Resting himselfe vpon a little Brasill staffe. 1710 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4654/3, 1 Coffee-Pot with a Brasil Handle. 

d. Taken as the type of hardness (whence for- 
merly turned into bowls for bowling): thence the 
simile as hard as brazi/ still common dialectally, 
and sometimes explained as referring to the next 
word. Pronounced (brz:zil, brze‘z’l). 

1635 Quares £6. 1. v. (1718) 146 Are my bones brazil, 
ormy fleshof oak? /érd. 1. x.(1718) 42 Turn thou my Brazil 
thoughts anew. 1877 Peacock M. WV. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
s.v. ‘It’s as hard as brazil’. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofpsh. 
Gloss. 1879 Athenzum 19 July 73 ‘ As hard as Brazil’,is a 
common saying over a great part, perhaps the whole, of 
England. : ; 

+2. The dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood. 

1386 Cuaucer Wun's Pr. ‘End-Link’ 13 His colour for 
to dyghen With brasile [-il, -ill] ne with greyn of Portyn- 
gale. c1475 &. &. AMfisc. (x855) 77 To make brasyle to 
flouryche letterys or to reule with bokys. 1532-3 Act. 24 
Hen. VIII,ii, Diers. .haue’vsed deceyuable waies in dyeng 
with brasell and such other lyke subtilties. 1546 /zv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey 107 \tem for brassell xijd. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v. ii. 547 One may write as faire a red as with roset made 
of Brasill. 1627 Bacon Sylva § 857 A small Quantity of 
Saffron will Tinct more then a very great Quantity of 
Brasil. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 41 The Alkalizate 
Salts are used .. in water for the extraction of Brasil. 

b. Zransf. Stuff dyed with brazil, ‘scarlet’ cloth. 

1389 R. Wimpe.von Serv. (Helmingham MS. 34. Seealso 
Foxe A. § .J/. I. 626/1) Allas, allas, bat greete cite pat was 
clobid wip bys and purpur and brasile [Rev. xviii. 16 xdx- 
kwvor, cocco, ‘scarlet ’]. 

ce. attrib. 

@ 1600 in Nichols’ Progr. Q. Eliz. 11]. 510 A saufegarde 
of brasell-colour. 1703 Art's Improv. 1. 28 Wash it over 
several times with Brasil Water, till you like the Colour. 

II. The country, and its products. 

3. A large country of South America, also called 
‘the Brazils’. Also a¢trzb. and in cond. 

1555 Even Decades Hi’, Jud. (Arb.) 385 The Portugales .. 
sayle to America or the lande of Brasile. 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4532/3 Loaden .. with Brazil-Sugar. 1712 W. RocERs 
Voy. (1718) 53 The Portuguese nam'd it Brazile, from the 
red wood of that name. 1864 Tivzes 26 Oct., A first-class 
railway for the Brazils. 1875 Brprorp Sailor'sPocket-ok. iv. 
(ed. 2) 18 The Brazil Current is a branch of the Equatorial. 
1883 Burton & Cameron Yo Gold Coast 1.i. 18 The voyager 
bound Brazilwards. ; 

4. Brazil-mut: the seed of Bertholletia excelsa 
\N.O. Lecythidacew), a lofty tree which forms large 
forests in Lrazil; the fruit consists of a round 
wooden capsnle, packed with about two dozen 
of these triquetrous ‘nuts’. 
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1830 Linptey Na/. Syst. Bot. 116 The Souari .. Nuts, or 
Brazil Nuts of the shops, the kernel of which is one of the 
most delicious fruits of the nut kind. 1852 TH. Ross tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav, 11. xxiii. 390 Juvia-trees, which furnish 
the triangular nuts called in Europe the almonds of the 
Amazon, or Brazil-nuts. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. 230 
Colossal examples of the Brazil nut tree. 


Hence Brazi‘lian a. and sé. 

¢ 1650 in Phenix (1708) 11. 364 Those barbarous Brasilians. 
1 Watson in P&it, Trans. LIX. 380 The Brasilean 
plants. 1836 MARRYAT Pirate vii, There were. . Brazilians. 

Brazil (briezil), 54.2 dia’, Also brassil, 
brazill, brazzil, brazzle. [?f. Brass.  Perh. 
better spelt drassi7; but drazz/e is the common 
dialect pronunciation.] 

1. A miners’ name in the midland counties for 
iron pyrites. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Oij, Brassil, a ponderous 
shining Substance, we do not know that it is of any Value 
tohold any Metal atall, 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Gloss. 
s.v., Brazil is found chiefly in the ‘yard coal’, 1884 PRor. 
C. Lapworth (in letter), Ihave heard the remark ‘the coal 
is a poor one and full of brazzle’. ? 

2. Coal containing much pyrites ; sfec. applied 
to ‘the middle seam of the Great Thick Coal of 
South Staffordshire, which is characterized by the 
unfailing presence of a seam of iron pyrites, and 
has been locally known as the Srazz/es from time 
immemorial ; hence transferred to other hard coals 
of similar character.’ (Prof. C. Lapworth). 

1853 Jukes Geol. S. Staff Coalf. 35 note, Brassil is a term 
generally used to denote a rough impure coal; sometimes 
to denote the presence of much iron pyrites. 1859 — Geol. 
Survey Mem. S. Staff, Coalf. 73. 

4] As hard as brazil: see prec. 

Braziletto (brazilcto). Forms: 7 brasiletta, 
brazilette, 7-8 brazel(l)etto, 8 brazil(letta, 9 
brazilletto, 7- brasiletto, 8- braziletto. [?ad. 
Sp., Pg. éraszlete ‘ Jamaica-wood’, dim. of drasil, 
Brazii-(wood).] One or more species of dye- 
wood, inferior to Brazil-wood, imported from 
Jamaica and adjacent islands (Cwsalpinia brast- 
liensis and crista,; now generally referred to a 
distinct genus Pe/tophorum). 

1656 Cromwell's Bk. Rates, Woods, Brazeletto or Jamaica 
wood. 1661 HickerinciLt Yamaica 22 Abundant plenty of 
choice Timber trees and Wood for the Dyer’s use, as Fustick, 
Brasiletta. 1686 Lond. Gas, No. 2186/1, 12 thousand 

ounds of Brazilette wood. 1725 SLOANE Jamaica ll. 184 

rasiletto-wood is very like Log-wood .. It grows in Ja- 
maica. 1782 P. H. Bruce lem. xu. 418 Two negroes. .at 
work for their master in the woods, cutting brazilletta. 
1789 Act 27 Geo. J/1, xiii. Sched. s.v. Wood, Brazilletto or 
Jamaica Wood for dyers. 1868 Treas. Bot. 858 Peltopho- 
rum Linnei, otherwise called Czsalpinia brasiliensis 
yields the orange-coloured dyewood .. Braziletto-wood. 
The wood of 7”. Vogelianum, which is a native of Brazil, is 
also called Braziletto or Sobrazil. 1884 Mirter Plant-n., 
Cexsalpinta crista, Bahama Braziletto. 

Brazilin (breezilin). [f. BrRazin+-1n.] The 
red colouring-matter of Brazil-wood. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chom. 1. 656 Brazilin crystallises by 
spontaneous evaporation in reddish yellow needles. 

Brazing (brétzin), vé/. sb. [f. Braze v1, 2+ 
-1NG1,]_ The action of the verbs BRAZE; a. pass- 
ing over hot coals; b. soldering; ¢. coating with 
brass. 

1§51 Turner /feréa/ 8: It maketh black scarres to be 
whyte, and taketh awaye the blacke colour of brasynge. 
1869 Séudent 1. 73 All the joints. .are made tight by solder- 
ing or brazing. 1886 Cyc/rst 25 Aug. 1194/1 Wanted, a 
good bicycle fitter, able to do his own brazing. 

Brazire, obs. form of BRAzIER2, 

Brazzle. sec BRaziL sb.2 

Bre, obs. variant of BREE, Sc. 

Breach (brit{), sd. Also 3-6 breche, 5 bryg, 
6 Sc. brache, 7 bretch, ?8 breech. [ME. éreche, 
partly perh. repr. OE. dryce, brice (:—OTeut. 
*bruki-z from *brek-: sce BREAK), which howcver 
gave in early ME. BRUCHE; partly a. F. dréche, in 
same sense but chiefly concrete. The obvious re- 
lation of dveak, breach, as in speak, speech, would 
tend to make éreche, breach the prevailing form.] 

I. The action of breaking. 

+1. The physical action of brcaking ; the fact of 
being broken ; breakage, fracture. Odés. 

@ 1000 Guthlac 670 (Gr.) Ne sy him banes bryce. a 1300 
Cursor AT, 8220 (Gétt.) Sua depe the rotis samen kest miht 
ne man peden winne widuten breche [v. x brekyng]. 1610 
HOouvanp Camden's Brit. 1. 346 By violence of bretch and 
ruins great. 1629 GauLe Holy adn. 295The casuall breach 
of a Crystall Glasse. 1676 I]are Contempi.1. 52 The breach 
of a vein .. may put a period to all those pleasures. 

+b. Breach of the day: ‘break’ of day. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. xiv. (1599) 667 The assault began 
about the breach of the day. 

2. The breaking of waves on a coast or over a 
vessel ; hence, the nautical phr. clean, clear breach. 

1601 SHaks. Twed, NV. u. i. 23 Before you tooke me from 
breach of the sea. 1719 De Foe Crusoe iii, She [the boat) 
would be dashed in.. pieces by the breach of the sea, 1867 
Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk. 129 Clear breach, the waves rolling 
clean over without breaking .. Clean-breach, when masts 
and every object on deck is swept away. 

. fig. The breaking of a command, role, cn- 


gagement, duty, or of any legal or moral bond or 
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obligation ; violation, infraction : common in such 
phrascs as breach of contract, covenant, faith, pro- 
mise, trust. 

[c 1025 Eccl. Laws of Cunt 24 Wid ez3hwylcne wwhbryce.] 
1382 Wycuir Jer, iii. 13 To the Lord thi God thou hast 
do lawe breche. ¢1440 Vork Myst. v. 143 Lorde, Eue garte 
me do wronge and to pat bryg me brought. 1533-4 4cf 25 
ffen. VIII, xvii, Attempted the breche or violacion of the 
same statutes, 1573 G. Harvey Let?.-b&. (1884) 13 Better 
then the breach of ani custum. 1588 Snaxs. Z. Z. LZ. wi. 
170 Receiue such welcome... As Honour, without breach 
of Ilonour may Make tender of. 1605 — Lear. ii. 162 
Nuptial breaches. 1612'T. Tayior Comm, Titus iii. 1 Who 
..liue in the breach of Gods commaundement. 1636 
Massincer Bashful Lover tv. ii, A virtue, and not to be 
blended With vicious breach of faith. 1659 HammMonp Ox 
is, xxv. 7 The breaches innumerable, wherewith I have 
.. offended against thee. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 262° 7 
Nor shall I look upon it as any Breach of Charity. 1764 
Rew /uquiry ii. § 6. 109 ‘They can.. break them and be 
punished forthe breach. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. 
II. 174 In breach of your promises to me. 1833 IIT. Mar- 
Tineau Manch. Strike iv. 53 Convicted of a breach of con- 
tract. 1834 ARNOLD Life & Cor. (1844) I. vit 379 What it 
would be a breach of duty in me to omit. 1879 Stupps 
Const, [Jist, VW. xvi. 370 The breach of the truce by the Scots. 


b. sfec. and fechn., as breach of arrestment, 
illegal disposal of property which has been ‘at- 
tached’, or placcd under the control of a law- 
court; breach of close, unlawful cntry upon pri- 
vatc ground, trespass; breach of (the) peace, an 
infringement or violation of the public pcace by 
an affray, riot, or other disturbance; breach of 
pound, the action of breaking into a pound or 
similar enclosure without right or warrant; breach 
of prison, escapc of a prisoner from confinement ; 
breach of privilege, a violation of the rights of a 
privileged body; breach of promise, ge. as in 


pfec. sense; sfec.= breach of promise to marry. 

1650 R, Stary_ton Strada’s Low-C, Warres ii. 30 They.. 
might fairly declaim against [it] by the name of Breachof Pri- 
viledge. 1671 F. Puitipps Reg. Necess. 50 For the breach of 
the peace 120 shillings. 1817 Par’. Deb. 796 The Speaker 
said .. the House should pronounce, whether the passage 
in the work .. was or was not a breach of privilege. 1865 
Derby Mercury 1 Mar., Alleged contempt of that House, 
and a breach of its privileges. /od. The damages in a 
breach-of-promise case. : 

+4. An irruption zéo ; an infringement zor ; an 
inroad, injurious assault. Ods. 

1579 Lyty Eupkues (Arb.) 100 The Axiomaes of Aristotle 
.. have sodeinley made .. a breach into my mind. 1611 
Bisre 1 Chron. xiii. 11 The Lord had made a breach vpon 
Vzza. 1647 Warv Sinzp. Cobler 58 Your connivence with 
the Irish butcheries, your forgetfull breaches upon the Par- 
liament. @ 1674 CLARENDON (J.) This breach upon kingly 
power. 175: Appison Freeholder No. 13. 77 Innocent of 
the great Breach which is made uponGovernment.__ 

5. A breaking of relations (¢funion or continuity). 

1625 Bacon Unity in Relig., Ess. (Arb.) 423 Nothing, 
doth so much. .drive Men out of the Church, as Breach of 
Unity, 1 Brackstone Comm, III. 162 By the breach 
and dissolution of ..the relation itself. 1775 De Lotmr 
Eng. Const. 1. i. (1784) 14 They completed the breach of 
those feeble ties. fod. It could not be done without a 
breach of continuity. ; 

b. aéso/. A break-up of friendly relations ; rup- 
ture, separation, difference, disagreement, quarrel. 

1573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk. (1884) 17 A litle breach betwixt 
thes twoo and me was the tru and onli caus of al thes sturs. 
1580 Baret A/z. B 1201 Breach of friendes. 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth, 1, i. 238 There’s falne betweene him, & my Lord, An 
vnkind breach. 1713 Burnet Own Tine (1766) II. 87 A 
great breach was like to follow. 1862 STaNLEY Few. Ch. 
(1877) I. ix. 186 The nearest approach to a breach was.. 
when their monument of stones was mistaken. .for an altar. 


6. The leaping of a whale clear out of the water. 

a 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIII. 294/2 The breach may be seen 

inaclear day from the mast-head at a distance of six miles. 
II. The product of breaking. 

7. A physically broken or rupturcd condition of 
anything ; a broken, fractured, damaged, or injured 
spot, place, or part; an injury. 

+a. of the body. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vir. lv. (1495) 270 Yf that 
breche (hernia) is grete and olde and wyth brekyng of the 
synewe it is sondred vneth or neuer. 1559 MorwyncG 
Evonym, 118 It cureth also fistulas, old breaches, and tem- 
porall byles, 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. 
‘ndita 395 Shewing him his hand and his other breaches. 

b. A disrupted place, gap, or fissure, caused by 
the separation of continuous parts; a break. 

1530 Patscr. 201/1 Breche where water breke in, dreche. 
1555 Even Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 320 The yearth hath 
many great chynkes or breaches. 1624 Cart. Smitu Vir- 
ginta V. 174 The salt water .. entred at the large breaches 
of their poore wooden castle. 1653 Manton Exp. James 
iii. 5 Small breaches in a sea-bank let in great inundations. 
ae Jounson Ramb/. No. 79 § 11 The crew implore the 
liberty of repairing their breaches. 

c. esp. ‘A gap in a fortification made bya battery’ 
(J.). Hence 70 stand in the breach (often _fig.). 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. iv. 55 To come off the Breach, 
with his Pike bent brauely. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
v. iv. 138 To ruinate their Curtine, and make good breaches, 
1611 Bisre Ps. cvi. 23 Had not Moses his chosen stood 
before him in the breach [CoverDALE, gap]. 1665 MANLEY 
Grotius’ Low-C, Warrs 363 The Town was easily gained 
by Scaling Ladders, and Breaches. 17:2 STEELE Sfect. 

0. 428 P 2 No Soldier entering a Breach adventures more 


for Honour. 1799 WELLINGTON Le?. in Gurw. Disp. I. 30 


BREACHY. 


On the 3rd of May the breach appeared to be practicable. 
at Scott Haw. xiii, Being the first to mount the breach. 
» lg. 

eet Lear ww. vii. 15 Cure this great breach in his 
abused Nature. 1649 Jer. ‘Tavcor Gt. Exemfp. wi. Ded. 
Let., Yo bind up the great breaches of my little fortune. 
1657 — in four C. Eng. Lett. 106 By your wise counsel 
and comfort stand in the breaches of your own family. 
1710 Suartesp, Charac., (1737) 111. 397 An unhappy Breach 
in my llealth. forc'd me to seek (eee foreign Climates. 
1722 De lor Moll Fi. (1849) 132 Vice breaks in at the 
hreaches of decency. 1836 Marrvat Adidsh. Lasy xviii. 63 
To heal the breach in his wounded honour. 

+8. Surf made by the sea breaking over rocks ; 
broken watcr, breakers. Ods. 

1624 Cart. Situ Virginta (1629) 19 We found many 
shoules and breaches. 1626 — Accid. }’ng. Seamen 18 A 
shoule, a ledge of rockes, a breach, a shallow water. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4380/3 The Royal Anne .. saw several 
Breaches, and soon after, the Rocks above Water. 

+9. A break in a coast, a bay, harbour. Ods. 


Cf. Break s6.! 7b. 

1611 Biste Zudges v.17 Asher continued on the sea shore 
and abode in his breaches [ Vardg. portubus, Wyc ir hauens). 

+10. A break in continuity, an intcrruption, in- 
terval; a division marked by breaks or intervals. 

1589 PutreNHAM Eng. Poesie 1, xix. (Arb.) 57 By breaches 
or diuisions to be nore commodiously song to the harpe. 
Ibid, xxvi. 65 This Epithalamie was deuided by breaches 
into three partes..The first breach was song at the first 
pate of the night. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. iv. 35 And all 

er sister Nymphes..Supplide her sobbing breaches with 
sad complement. 

ll. A condition of broken relations; a gap in 


sentiment or sympathy. 

1745 WESLEY Answ, Ch. x, 1 do not want..to widen the 
Breach between us. 1816 Scott A tig. v, The breach was 
speedily made up between them. 1863 Bricut Sp. Amer. 
(1876) 138 Create an everlasting breach between the people 
of Bingland and the people of the United States of America. 

12. A piece of land broken up by the plough. 
dial. 

1594 PLat Jewel-ho. 1. 43 marg., Erith breaches [that sur- 
rounded leuell at Erith]. — New Sorte of Soyle 44 That 
exceeding fertilitie which I have herd commended in those 
two breaches, even by the severall farmers thereof. 1864 
Carern Devon Provinc., Breach, a plot of land prepared for 


another crop. 
Breach (brit{), v.  [f. the sb.] 


1. trans. To make a breach in (a wall, defence, 
natural boundary, etc.) ; to brcak through. b. fg. 

1547 BoorbE Srev. Health ccliii. 85 b, [Obliviousness) may 
come to yonge men and women whentheyr mynde is bryched. 
1803 WELuNGTon Lef. in Gurw. Disp. II. 479 If the wall 
. should be breached when the place shall be stormed. 1817 
us Mitt Brit. India 1}. ww. iv. 149 The English had 

reached the fort. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 477 
Every reef of the fringing class is breached by a narrow 
gateway in front of the smallest rivulet. 1878 [luxtey 
Physiogr. 193 1 often happens that the lava. .breaches one 
side of the conical hill. 

+ 2. intr. To make or cause a breach ; to quarrel, 


separatc. Obs. 

1573 Tusser //usé. 2nd Ep. Ded. xi, At first for want of 
teaching, At first for trifles breaching. 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng. Episc. 1. ix. 52 1f the Church will breach (with the 
Anabaptists). 

3. Naut. Of whales: To leap out of the water. 

a 1843 See Breacuinc. 1854 Chamb, Journ. 1. 53‘ There 
she blows again!.. There she breaches.’ 1866 KinGsLey 
Herew. v. 115 They saw a whale spouting and breaching. 

Breach(e, obs. form of BREECH. 

Breached (britft, br7tféed), 7. z. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Pierccd or cleft with a breach ; rent, tom. 
Also fig. 

1547 Boorpe Brezv. Health ccliii. 85 b, A medecine for 
Pryched persones, I do nat knowe. a 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 35/2 Conquering squadrons... 
Entring a breached city. 1762-9 FaLtconer SAipwr, 1. 
719 Our sea-breach’d vessel. 1854 I]. MiLLer Sch. & Schm. 
(1858) 255 Attired ina sadly-breached suit of Aberdeen grey. 

Brea‘cher. [f as prec.+-ER!.] One who 
makes or commits a breach. 

1697 Disc. Swearing 16 There is a very terrible Threat- 
ning annext against the Breachers of it [a commandment). 

Brea‘chful, z. [f. BrEacH sd.+-FuL.] Full 
of breaches. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

+ Brea‘chily, adv. Obs. rare. 
a.l+-ty%.] Ina ‘breachy’ manner. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont’s Oriat. 115 New [cheese] 
waxeth breachily sharp, which doth easily stir up torments 
or wringings in a soure stomach. 

Brea‘ching, v/. sd. [f. BREACH v. + -ING1.] 

1. The action of making a breach in, or of break- 
ing through (a wall, etc.) : also at/r7d. 

1803 WELLINGTON Le?, in Gurw, Disp. II. 479 If the wall 
should be so bad as not to require breaching. 1833 Fraser's 
Alag. VIII. 317 The subsequent breaching of the Spanish 
fortresses. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. 1. ili. 417 The 
breaching artillery consisted of forty-three guns. 1878 
Macm, Mag. Jan. 252/1 The breaching of tanks from ex- 
cessive rain. 

2. See quot., and cf. BREACH sd. 6 and v. 3. 

a 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 294/2 Other habits of this 
whale, such as ‘ breaching’, or leaping clear out of the water 
and falling back again on its side. 1885 Long. Mag. 407. 

+ Brea‘chy, 2.1 Ods. or dial. [Cf. Bracky.] 
Brackish. (In Chandler, perh. ‘ of alkaline taste’.] 

1662 J. Cuanpier Van Helmont's Oriat. 158 Writers 
have distinguished..Odours, and Savours, asswect, bitter, 


[f. BREacHY 


. 


BREACHY. 


alt, sharp, breachy, soure. 1875, Parisu Sussex Gloss. 
E. D. Bie cack. ‘brackish, applied to water. 


Breachy (br7‘tfi), z.* [f. Breacn+-¥ 1] 

1. Of horses and cattle: Apt to break fences, and 

et out of inclosures. 

1800 Addison Amer, Law Ref. 258 MeKinney’s horses 
were breachy. x1810.Vat, Hist. in dun. Reg. 628/2, Lnever 
saw a breachy Tunis sheep. 1838 Hatisurton Clockm, I. 
142 They are the most breachy of the two and ought to go 
to pound themselves. 

2. Characterized by breaches. 

Bread (bred), s4.1 Forms: 1 bréad, 2-3 bread, 
(2 brad,, 2-3 breed, 2-7 bred, (3-5 bredd), 3-6 
brede, (4 bryad, bryead), 4-6 breed(e, 5-7 
breade, 6- bread, 5-— Sc. breid, (6-7 bredde, 
7 braid, 9 dial. brade). [OE. brad, pl. bréadru: 
repr. WGer. *évaud, and corresp. to OFris. ddd, 
OS. éréd (MDu. broot-de, Du. brood, LG. bréq, 
brood), OHG., MHG. 676¢ (Ger. bvod, brot); ON. 
brand (Sw., Da. bréd):—OTeut. *bvaudoz-, a neuter 
-os stem, not preserved in Gothic. The original 
Teutonic name for bread survives in the modern 
LoaF (OE. A/af, OHG. kiero, ON. hleifr, Goth. 
hlaifs, hlaibs, OTeut. *h/azbo-z) formerly in all the 
langs. in the sense of ‘ bread’ and ‘loaf’, raz- 
doz-, bréd, bréad, appears to have originally meant 
‘piece, bit, fragment, L. frustm’: but already in 
OS. and OHG. it had the acquired sense of ‘ bread’ ; 
“OHG. shows no clear distinction of meaning 
between 676¢ and A/ezb’ (Sievers). In OE, dréad 
is rare: the later Blickling Glosses have the pl. 
bréadru, ‘ frusta’ (i.e. ‘pieces, bits’). The other 
examples are all Northumbrian, in the Lindisfarne 
(& Rushw.) gloss; viz. Johz xiii. 27, 30 translating 
buccella, the ‘mouthful’ given to Judas, for which 
the Ags. Gospels have dztan, Wyclif morse/, Khemish 
morsel. In verse 26 where the Vulgate twice 
renders the same Gr. word (Ywpioy bit, piece) 
by ‘panem’, later versions ‘ bread’, the Ags. has 
hldf, Lindisf. /af, which seems to show that é7éad 
was not yet identified with Jazzs. But in_/o/z vi. 
23, éréad actually represents Aanem of the Vulgate 
(=dprov), and A/éf of the Ags. version: where 
however ézoken bread is in question. Before 1200 
bread had quite displaced 4/af as the name of the 
substance, leaving to the latter the sense ‘loaf’ 
which it has since retained. It thus appears that 
a word originally meaning ‘ piece, bit, /rzestz72’, 
has passed through the senses of ‘ piece of bread’, 
‘broken bread’, into that of ‘bread’ as a sub- 
stance; while at the same time the original word 
for ‘ bread, loaf, Aazzs’ has been restricted to the 
undivided article as shaped and baked, the ‘loaf’. 
The Lowland Scotch and north. dial. use of piece 
illustrates anew the first step in this transition, for 
it is the regular word for a piece of bread, as in 
‘give the bairn a piece’, ‘a beggar asking a piece’, 
a ‘piece-poke’, a ‘ gie’s-a-piece’ i.e. a beggar. 

So also in Slovenish, ‘£774, “‘ bread’ is literally “a piece, 
something broken off”’ (Miklosich, Etym. Wéch. Slav. 
Spr. 143). 

With 4réd, bréad, Prof. Sievers connects the Ger. drosame 
crumb, in OHG. 4rdsia, OS. br6si10 :—OTeut. braudsmor-, 
the sense of which confirms the original meaning of *4raudoz-, 
and points to some root having thesense of ‘break’, OE. 
éréotan does not answer phonetically. (The preceding facts 


are, of course, quite inconsistent with the conjecture that 
bread is a deriv. of the verb-root 6x to Brew.)} 

+1. (Only in OE.) Bit, piece, morsel (of food). 
See above in Etymology. 

2. A well-known article of food prepared by 
moistening, kneading, and baking meal or flour, 
generally with the addition of yeast or leaven. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 23 Neh dzr stoue Szr xeeton 
pexet bread (Ags. Gosp. pone hlaf}. c1175 Cott. Hom. 233 
Hi hadden brad and win and vii sandon. c1200 A/ora/ 
Ode 191 in Trin, Coll. Hom,225 We 3ieued..a steche of ure 
breade. c¢ 1200 OrmIN 1590 Perrflinng brad iss clene brad. 
@ 1300 Curscr MV. 15233 Takes and etes o pis bred, For fless 
pan es it min. 1340 Ayend. 107 A zop of hot bryead. 
c 1383 Wyctir Se/. H’ks, 111. 443 Dis sacrid ooste is verrey 
Goddis body and verrey breede, 1413 Lypa. Pyler. Soule 
V. xili. (1483) 104 This breed and this wyn the hyhe kyng 
blessith with his hand. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 1004 Be hym y 
sawe in forme of bredd, When the preest can synge. 1562 
J. Heyvwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 30 Better is halfe a lofe 
than no bread. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xtvui. 1237 To chew 
his bare bread. ait Skene Reg. May. 151 They make not 
breid agreand to the money. 1655 Movurret & BENN, 
Health's Improv.236 Bread and Cheese be the two targets 
against death. 1713 Lond. & Country Brew, 1. (1743) 94, 
Ido not care how white my Bread is. 1799 tr. /7. Meztster's 
Lett. 228 You write dread, and you pronounce it dred, 
1843 Hoop The Shirt v, O God! that bread should be so 
dear, And flesh and blood so cheap! 


b. The plural has been used as a literalism of 
translation (0és.) ; also in sense of ‘kinds of bread’; 
and cod/og. of individual portions or helpings of 
bread. 

1547 Boorne Brev. /Tealth Pref. 4 They must knowe the 


operacyon of all maner of breades, of drinkes, and of meates. 
1879 Furke //eskins’ Parl. 140 Three sundry breades are 
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1609 Biste (Douay) Ps. xl. 10 The 
man also..who did eate my breades. — Prov. xii. 11 He 
that tilleth his land, shall be filled with breads. 1865 Pad/ 
Mall G. 11 Oct. 3 By two o'clock we were all seated, 
nibbling at our breads in a famished way, 


ce. To break bread: a. to break it for one’s own 
mouthfuls; hence to eat or partake of bread or 
food ; b. (from N. T.) to break it for distribution 
to others, to dispense bread, or fig. the bread of 
life; also to break the sacramental bread in the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper, to administer 


or join in the Communion. 

a@1300 Cursor AJ. 12559 Noper durst pai..ne brek pair 
brede, ne tast pair mes, Till he war cummen til pair des. 
1382 Wycuir Laz. iv. 4 The litil childer askeden bred, and 
ther was not that shulde breke to them. — Acts xx. 7 
Whanne we comen for to breke breed, Poul disputide with 
hem. — J/ark xiv. 22 Jhesus took bred, and bDlessinge 
brak, and 3af to hem. c¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 3067 Elles brede 
mot I neuer breke. 1583 StuBBEs Alivzat, Adus un. 74 Yo 
breeke the bread of life to their charges. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry W..1. iv. 161 An honest maid as euer broke bread. 
1607 — Tzmon.1. ii. 48 The fellow that sits next him, now 
parts bread with him. 1813 Byron Br. Adydos u. xvi, Not 
all who break his bread are true. 1878 H. Smart Play or 
Pay i, The sole stranger that has broken bread with the 
~—th Hussars this evening. _ : 

d. Often phraseologically combined with the 
name of some other article eaten or drunk with it, 
as bread and milk, meat, salt, water: bread and 
cheese, fig. for plain fare, needful food, victuals, 
living; also, a child’s name for the young 
leaves of the Hawthorn, the Wood - Sorrel or 
‘Cuckoo-bread’, and one or two other plants; 
bread and milk, bread saturated with boiling 
milk; also, the Cuckoo-flower (Cardamine pra- 
tensis); tbread and salt, an old form of oath, 
whence 40 fake bread and salt, to swear; bread 
and wine, the ‘elements’ in the Communion. 
Also BREAD AND BUTTER. 

1589 in H. Hall Soc. 2 Eliz. Age (1886) 219 *Bread and 
cheese, vid. 1598 Suaxs. Merry HW. 1. i. 140, | loue not the 
humour of bread and cheese. 1795 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) 
Lousiad i. Wks. 1812 I. 247 Morpheus..gave To brainless 
Authors, bread and cheese, and fame. 1857 HucHEs Jowz 
Brown iii, Cut with their bread-and-cheese knives. 1691 
Woon Ath. Oxon 11./332 He taught School..to gain *bread 
and drink. 1785 R. Bromrtetp in Aled. Covi. 11. 24 
A *bread and milk poultice. @1869 Conincton J¥Zésc. 
Writ. (1872) 1. 247 To our taste it savours too much of the 
bread and milk ofthe nursery. 1575 J. STILL Gave. Gurton 
v. ii, No other wight, save she, by *bred and salt. 1599 
Suaxs. Hen. I, vii. 9. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. v. ii, 
He took bread and salt .. that he would never open his 
lips. 31552 App. Hamitton Catech. 18 The propir mater.. 
of this haly sacrament, quhilk is *breid and wyne. 1886 
Morey Crzt. AZisc. 1. 298 He was willing to continue the 
[Communion] service..on condition that heshould not him- 
self partake of the bread and wine. 

e. With qualifying words, as black bread, a 
coarser dark kind made of some inferior grain ; 
native bread, an underground fnngus (J//etta 
australis) eaten by Australian aborigines; also 
BROWN-BREAD, q.v. For ammunition bread, 
barley-bread, etc., see first element of comb. 

1863 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 657 The coarser kinds of 
bread, such as the..*black bread of Germany. 1549-62 
Sternuotp & H. Ps. cxxvil. 2 Feeding full hardly with 
*browne bread. 1616 Markuam Countrey Farnt v. Xx. 
578 Of the meale wholly together ..is made *houshold 
bread. And when the greatest of the branne is taken away, 
then there is usually made thereof citizens bread. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 11. 769/1 The *Native Bread of Australia.. 
when dry becomes extremely hard and horny. 1884 7zses 
14 Aug. 3 A fungoid plant, the Tasmanian native bread, 
weighed, when fresh, 37 Ibs. 

f. In proverbial and other expressions, as + Bread 
of wheat, + God’s bread,’od’s bread : i. e. the sacra- 
mental bread: an obs. form of adjuration or oath. 
+ To bake any one’s bread: see BAKE v. 6. To know 
on which side one's bread ts buttered: to have the 
sense to know where one’s interest lies. To take 
the bread out of one’s mouth: to take away his 
livelihood, to take from a person what he is on the 
very point of enjoying. Bread buttered on both 
sides: great good fortune, lucky circumstances. 

¢1380 Str Feruitd, 2986 Wel sone hur bred was y-bake! 
hure lif-dawes wern ago. axzgoo Sones & Carols 15th C. 
(1856) 4 The eldest dowter swor, be bred of qwete. 1562 J. 
Heywoop Prov. ¢ Epigr. (1867) 71, 1 know on which syde 
my bread is buttred. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. v. 177 
Gods bread, it makes me mad. 1681 Roxb. Ballads (1886) 
VI. 173 ’Ods Bread, she’s jealous 1 trow! 1708 Mottreux 
Rabelais w. xvi, You little Prigs, will you offer to take the 

Bread out of my Mouth? 1837 Locknart Scott (1839) 1. 
206 zote, Wherever Walter goes he is pretty sure to find 
his bread buttered on both sides. 1845 J. W. Croker in 
Papers (1884) ILI. xxiv. 47 Lord Johnny dashed forward to 
take the bread out of his {Peel's} mouth. 

+3. (With £7) A loaf, a roll; also, a broken 
piece, or fragment, of bread. Ods. 

cx325 E. E. Allit. P, B 1405 Burnes berande be bredes 
vpon brode skeles. c1450 Henryson Tale of Dog 38 Ane 
certane breid, worth five schillings or mair. 1526 /¢/gr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 192 Vhe xi baskettes of breedes yt 
remayned..in y® great myracle of our lorde. 1535 Cover- 
DALY 1 AZags xix. 6 At his heade there wasa bred (Wyctir 
loaf] baken on the coles. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 134 Gif 
ane man is taken..with ane bread, the price of ane halfe 


mentioned by Christe. 


| 
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BREAD. 


pennie. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. 1. 32 Scarce a 
penny bread a day to support their lives. 

4. Taken as a type of ordinary food or victual. 
(Perhaps from the Lord’s Prayer.) Bread of idle- 
ness; food not worked for; so similar phrases, as 
Bread of affliction, etc. + Full of bread: full-fed. 

¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom, 63 Gifus to dei ure deies bred. 1340 
A yenb, 110 Vayre uader oure bryad of eche daye yef ous to 
day. 1382 Wyctir /sa. xxxiii. 16 Bred to hym is 3o0ue, his 
watris ben feithful. 1388 — Dezt. xvi. 3 Thou schalt ete 
breed of affliccioun. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13549 Me bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thigge. 1535 CovERDALE Ex. xxiii. 
25 So shal he blesse thy bred & thy water (WycuirF, 
looues, and watris]. 1593 SHaxs. Rech. //, 11. i. 21 Eat- 
ing the bitter bread of banishment. 160z SHaks. Has. 
11. ili, 80 He tooke my Father grossely, full of bread. 1611 
Biste Prov. xxxi. 27 She..eateth not the bread of idleness 
{Wycuir, idil bred; CoverpaLe bred with ydilnes]. 
Ezek, xvi. 49 Pride, fulnesse of bread, and aboundance of 
idlenesse was in her. @1700 Dryven Ovid's Met., Pythag, 
Philos. 132 If men .. chaw with bloody teeth the breathing 
bread, 1832 Marryat NV. Forster xi, You cannot eat the 
bread of idleness on board of a man-of-war. 1842 TENNY- 
son Lady Clare 26, 1 speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 


¢1380 Wyciir Fohx vi. 35, 1 am breed of lyf. 1542-60 
Becon Potat. for Lent Wks. (1843) 105 Touch not the 
thievish breads of perverse doctrine. 1660 Jer, TAYLOR 
Worthy Commun. i. § 1. 21 The holy Sacrament..the bread 
of elect souls, 1875 Hamerton /néell, Life x. iv. 358 The 
daily bread of literature and art. 

5. Livelihood, means of subsistence. 

1719 De Fore Cr«soe i, 1 was under no necessity of seeking 
my bread. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E, Indies 11. xxxv. 
31 Poor miserable Fishers, who get their Bread out of the 
Water, to keep them from starving. 1777 Burke Co7™, (1844) 
11. 170 The bread of a family depends on that man’s para- 
lytic hand. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral T, (1816) 1. 205 
You..make your bread by your..pen. 1822 Byron I’7s. 
Fudg. xcvi, He meant no harm in scribbling ..’twas .. his 
bread. 1848 Macautay ///st. Eng. 11.142 Many officers .. 
arbitrarily deprived of their commissions and of their 
bread. 

6. Extended to various preparations of the com- 
position or nature of bread. +a. Pie-crust; 
pastry. Oés. , 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4487 A lepe ..Wit bred pat i bar on mi 
heued. c1q2z0 Anturs of Arth. xxvii, Briddes bacun-in 
bred. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 319 Wyth byrdes in brede 
y bake. 

+b. Sea-biscuit. Ods. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1289 We have taken .. 2 
casks of Bread, and one barrel of Pease in one Vessel. 1746 
in W. Thompson &. NV. Advoc. (1757) 18 The Bread. .is all 
good, but..it has been. .long aboard. 1793 Pitr in G. Rose 
Diaries (1860) 1.128, I rather imagine he uses the term 
bread, as synonymous with biscuit. 

e. Other preparations of corn or flour. U.S. 

1863 Life in South 11. 237 An abundant supply of cold 
chicken, ham, and ‘breads’, as all the variety of corn cakes, 
waffles, hot rolls, and hominy are called. 

7. Short for BEE-BREAD. (In 17th c. pollen.) 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers v.§ 1 That Body which Bees 
gather and carry upon their Thighs, and is commonly called 
their Bread..The Bread is a Kind of Powder; yet some- 
what moist. 


IL. Aztz7b. and Comb. 

8. szmple attrib. Of bread, esf. as a material ; 
about or for bread, as dread riots. 

1783 S. Cuarman in Aled. Contin, 1. 287 A bit of. light 
bread pudding. 1860 Mayne #.xfos. Lex. 170/1 The bread 
poultice, used as emollient in ordinary cases. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 578/2 The crusts saved for a bread pudding. 

9. General comb.: a. attributive, as bread-dag, 
-bin, -binge, -cart, -chest,-crust, -food, -hutch(ct440), 
-knife, -pan, -paste, -rack, -rasp, -roll, -sauce, -tax, 
-tray, -wagon, -weevil, b. objective or obj. gen., 
as bread-baker, -baking; -chipper, -chopper, -cutter, 
-carner, -earning, -grater, -grate (1587), -maker, 
-making, -seller, -taking, -taxing, -wanting; Cc. 
parasynthetic, as d7ead-faced. 

1864 Dazly Tel. 4 Oct., A *‘ bread-bag knot’.. is the old 
boatswain’s trap to catch a thief at his biscuit-store. 1723 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6195/5 Henry Browning . .* Bread-Baker. 
1757 W. Tuomrson &. NV. Advoc. 21 Being ona Subject of 
*Bread baking. 1593 Wills & Juv. N.C. U1. (1860) 227 Two 
jackes, one *bread-binge. 1638 PENKETHMAN Artach. Kb, 
The *Bread-Carts..comming from Stratford towards Lon- 
don, were met atthe Miles end. 1616R. C. 7znes’ Whis.u. 
775 Some *bread-chipper or greasy cooke. 1597 SHAKs. 2 
Flen. IV,1. iv. 342 Call me Pantler, and Bread-chopper. 1587 
Wills & Inv. N. C. 11. (1860) 149 Item, ij minsinge knives, 
and a *breadgrate of tynn. 1624 Adthorp AS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons Introd. 55, 2 frying pannes, 4 peales, 
anda “bread grater. c1440 Prop. Parv. 48 *Brede-huche, 
turrundula. 1861 Mrs. Berton Bk, Househ. Managem. 
991 Taking care .. that butter-knife and *bread-knife are 
in their places. 1857 Exiza Acton Exg. Bread-bk, u. iv. 
178 A skilful *bread-maker. /érd. 1. iii. 29 Old methods of 
‘panification’, or *bread-making. /6¢d.11. iv. 154 It is well 
to warm the *bread-pan or tub, and the flour also, /6zd. 11. 
98 A substance similar to *bread-paste or dough. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 4 Dec. 5/3 A decision of great importance 
to bakers and *breadsellers. 1640 R. Carew in Doidge's 
West. Count, Ann. (1882) 211 None departed. .till after the 
*breade taking. 1863 De Morean in Athenzum 10 Oct. 
467 The abolition of the *bread-tax. 1841 Gen. P. THomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI, 52 Old saws impressed on him by a 
*bread-taxing clergy. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3091/3, 200 of 
the Enemies Horse ..were come..to intercept our “Bread- 
Wagons. 1710 /éid. No. 4714/2 To halt. .for. .our Baggage 
and the Bread-Waggons. 

10. Special comb.: bread-artist, a casual term 


BREAD. 


applied to one who prosecntcs an art or profession 
simply to gain a living; bread-barge (/Vauw/.), 
an oval tub in which bread is placed for mess ; 
+ bread-bearer, an officcr of thc royal house- 
hold; bread-berry, bread stecped in hot water 
and scasoned or sweetened, pap (cf. ALEBERRY) ; 
+ bread-brake, a kneading trough or machine ; 
bread-controller = bread-sleward; bread-dust, 
powdered bread or biscuit; bread-flake (dia/. 
brade-fleigh), a wooden frame or rack upon which 
oat-cakes arc placed to dry and harden ; + bread- 
god, contcmptuous term for the consecrated host ; 
+ bread-lepe, a bread-basket; bread-mcal, (a.) 
meal for household or brown bread (dza/.); (6.) 
sometimes used for rock-meal (Ger. berg-meh/) ; 
bread-nut, the seed of the Brosimum altcas- 
trum; bread-powder, baking-powder; bread- 
purveyor = bread-steward ; bread-room, a room 
for keeping bread, esp. Nat. ‘a place parted 
off below the lower deck, close abaft, for keeping 
the bread’; also s/azg.= BREADBASKET 2; bread- 
root, the name of one or two plants producing 
edible tubers or bulbs, sfec. a species of Psoralea 
(P.esculenta’,and Camassia esculenta or Quamash; 
also the root itself; bread-steward (sce quot.) ; 
bread-science, -study, a science or study pursued 
as a means of gaining a livelihood ; ‘+ bread-skep 
=bread-lepe; bread-trade, the buying and selling 
of bread; also, a branch of trade pursued as a 
means of gaining a livelihood; + bread-worship, 
the worship of the host, ARTOLATRY; whence 
bread-worshipper; + bread-wright, a baker. 

183x CartyLe Sart, Res. uu. iv, The *Bread-artist can 
travel contentedly round and round. .and realize much: for 
himself victual. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiti. 123 The 
“bread-barge and beef-kid were overhauled, 1647 Hawarp 
Crown Rev. 28 *Breadbearer: Fee, £1 ros.4d. 174x Compl. 
Fam.-Ptece \. i. 43 Let the Child’s Diet be..a thin *Bread- 
berry. 1864 J. Brown Plain Wds. Health 44 Giving the 
baby..thin bread-berry once a day..so as gradually to wean 
it. 1564 Wills § Inv, N. C. (1835) 223 Two cawels and a 
*breadbrayk iiijs, 1856 Kane Arct. £xpé. II. xx. 199 Two 
bags of *bread-dust. 1840S. Bamrorp Life of Radicad 1. 
234 (Lanc. Gloss.) The large *bread-flake in the kitchen was 
speedily unthatched. 1866 E, Waucu Ben an’ th’ Bantami. 
11 (Lance. Gloss.) A brade-fleigh or bread-rack, which was 
suspended from the ceiling, like a great squareharp. a@1g55 
Latimer Sev. & Rem, (1845) 260 Requiring to know if 
their *bread-god had flesh .. as our dear Redeemer had. 
@ 1631 Donne Sermt, lviii. 585 When they had made their 
Bread-God, they poysoned the Emperour with that Bread. 
¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2078 Me drempte ic bar *bread-lepes dre. 
1863 AtKinson Province. Danby, *Bread-meal, flour with 
the coarsest bran taken out..such as.. produces ‘ biown- 
bread’. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 372 *Bread-Nut. The 
fruit boiled with salt fish. .has been frequently the support 
of the negroes. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1.171/2 Bread-nut. 1627 
Cart. Smitn Seaman’s Gram. ii. 12 The *Bread-roome 
is commonly vnder the Gun-roome. 1794 Lp. Hoop in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) I. 483 ote, Put all you can 
get into your bread-room, 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 94/2 
P. esculenta, the *bread-root of North America, is cultivated 
along the banks of the Missouri. 1860 F. Rowan Schleter- 
macher's Life & Lett, I. 159 He has not studied any so- 
called “bread-science. 1496 Dives & Paup, vi, xvii. 344/2 
The ryche man shal gyue answere..of euery cromme of 
brede in his *bredeskep. 1857 Etiza Acton Eng. Bread-bk. 
13 note, Panetier du Rot, *bread-steward, bread-purveyor, 
or bread-controller, whose office was to regulate the distribu- 
tion of bread in the royal household, and who had supreme 
authority over all the bakers of the kingdom. 183: CARLYLE 
Sart. Res. n. iv, Is it not well that there should be what we 
call Professious or *Bread-studies (Brodzwecke) Peer 
pointed us? 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. 1. xxiii. 194 If 
you resolve to take art asa bread-study. 1858 J, MARTINEAU 
Stud. Chr. 326 These pursuits.. sink into mere *bread- 
trades. 1641 SANDERSON Sevm. II. 8 A shrewd appearance 
of their idolatrous *bread-worship. 1574 Life joth A bp, 
Canterb. Vo Rdr., Superstitious Archsacrificers, and princi- 
pall *breadworshippers. c1250 Gen. § Ex. 2077 Quad dis 
*bred-wri3zte, lided nu me. 

Bread (bred), v. [f. Breapsd.1] ‘rans. a. 
Cookery. To dress with bread-crumbs. b. To 
clean by rubbing with bread. ec. To provide with 


daily bread. 

1727 Brapey Fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Fish pottage, Flowering 
and ening them after they have been dip'd in beaten 
Eggs. 1825 Fr. Dom. Cookery Gloss. 376 Cutlets, fish, etc. 
are usually breaded thus. 1879 TourceE Fool's Err. xviii. 
gt They had enough to bread themselves, 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 108 Instead of rubbing with pith the work 
may be carefully breaded. 

Bread(e, var. of BREDE. F ; 

Bread and bu'tter. (Often written with 
peenca™ esp. when used a/f776.) 

. Bread spread with butter; also a¢frid. 

1630 Wapsworth Sf, Pilgr. iii. 15 Euery one hath..a 
peece of bread and butter. 17x1 Appison Sect. No. 323 
? 6 Eat a slice of Bread and butter, drank a dish of Bohea, 
1817 Byron Beppo xxxix, The Nursery still lisps out in all 
they utter—Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 
x82z Kitcuiner Cook's Orac. 449 Bread and Butter Pud- 
ding. 1883 Roe in Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 50/2 She likes 
bread and butter and..realities. 

2. Taken as a type of every day food ; the means 
of living; hence a//rid, in many elliptical and al- 
lusive expressions. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitron JMetuph. (1859) I. i. 6 By the 
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Germans, the latter [i. e. the professional or lucrative 
sciences) are usually distinguished as the Brodwéssen- 
schaften, which we may translate, ‘‘The Bread and Butter 

Sciences’, 1844 H. Twiss Life Lid. Eldon 1. vi. 119 Young 
man, your bread and butter is cut for life. 1870 LoweLt 
almong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 222 Life lifted ahove the 
plane of bread-and-butter associations. 1884 //arper's Mag. 
Dec. 92/2 Industries were not so plenty. .that inen could 
afford .. to quarrel with their bread and butter. 1886 Con- 
temp. Rev, May 663 Journalists who frankly avow what is 
called the bread-and-butter theory of their craft. 

3. No bread and butter of mine: no matter affect- 
ing my material intcrests, no business of mine. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. i, However, it is no bread and 
butter of mine. 

4. attrib.; spec. Of or pertaining to the age when 
bread-and-butter is extensively consumed ; boyish, 
girlish; esp. \cf. quot. 1817 in 1) school-girlish. 

«a r6z5 Beaum. & Fv. Jfusn, Lieut. ui. vi, Ye bread-and- 
butter rogues, doyerunfromme? 1807 W. Irvine Sadnag. 
(1824) 180 These little, beardless, bread and butter poli- 
ticians. 186 TRrottorr Barchester T. xli. D.) A lady at any 
rate past the wishy-washy bread-and-butter period of life. 
1865 Pall Mall G, 13 May 4 Would feel that they were 
tittered at as bread-and-butter Misses. 

flence (with reference to scnsc 4) bread-and- 
butterhood, -butterishness, brcad-and-but- 
tery a. 

1884 Lapy Majenpie Ont of Element M1. xxiv. 321, I 
think the ties of bread-and-butterhood are stronger than 
any later ones after all. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 80 They 
. emerge. .into the full and perfect imago of little. . gentle- 
men, and little ladies, without any of those intermediate 
conditions of laddism, hobble-de-hoyism, or bread -and- 
butterishness. 1859 G. Merepitn 2. Fevered xiii. (1885) 90 
His future bride 1s now pinafored and hread-and-buttery. 
1882 Mrs. Rippert Strugele for Fame xxvi, You fan 
authoress] are rather bread-and-buttery still. 

Brea‘d-basket. 

1. dit. A basket for holding bread, or in which 
bread is handed round. 

3552 Hutoet, Bread basket, hamper, or hutch. 1780 
Witson in PAil, Trans. LXX. 457 A bread-basket was 
filled with snow. 1849 CospeN Speeches 66 ‘To indemnify 
themselves by putting their hands into your bread-baskets. 

2. slang. The stomach. 

1753 Foote Englishm., Paris 1.(1763)15 Made the Soupe- 
maigre rumble in his Bread-basket. 1763 C. JoHNsTON 
Reverie 1.135 Hitting him a plump in the bread-basket. 
1803 Bristep Pedest. Tour I. 46 Our landlady, who was 
standing .. with her mouth wide open, and her hands locked 
together... resting on her prominent breadbasket. 1850 
Kineostey A Zt. Locke xxxiii. (D.) ‘What do you think o’ that 
now in a policeman’s bread-basket ?’ 

Bread-corn (bredkgin). 

1, Com or grain for making bread. An expres- 
sion that comes down from a time when ‘corn’ 
had a much wider sense than it now bears in 
England or America; cf. peppercorn, and in OE. 
Senepes corn mustard seed. 

1362 Lanai. P. Pé. A. vu, 58 A Busschel of Bred corn he 
bringep per-Inne. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De ?, R. xvi. Ixiv, 
Many medle benes with bred corne, to make be bred be 
more heuy. x610 P. Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 219 The 
inhabitants..use in steed of bread-corne, dried fish. 1770 
LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 1. 251/2 A great quantity of 
bread-corn was brought intoRome. 1846 M*Cuttocn Ace. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 1.477 Rye..the bread-corn of Germany 
and Russia. 1857 Eviza Acton Eng, Bread-bk. iv. 53. 

2. spec. ‘Corn to be ground into dread-meal, not 


to be used for finer purposes ’ (VV. Linc. Gloss.). 
attrib. 1669 Boyte Contn. New Exp. u. (1682) 28, ] made 
Paste of Bread-corn-meal, without Leaven. 


Brea‘d-crumb. a. (Properly two words) 
A crumb of bread; esf. (in #/.) bread crumbled 
down for dressing fried fish, boiled ham, etc. b. 
The crumb or soft part of bread, as distinct from 


the crust. Hence Bread-crumby a. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 35 Strew over 
them bread crumbs. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Kes. u. ii, To 
carry forth my supper (bread-crumb boiled in milk), and eat 
it out of doors, 1879 Gro. Euior Theo. Such iv. 85 He was 
..acceptable in society as a part of what we may call its 
bread-crumb. 1881 Miss Brappon Ash. 19 Thin slices of 
carmine ham, with a bread-crumby edge. 

Breade, var. of Braip, BREDE. 

Breaded (bre‘déd), sf/.a. [f. BREAD v. + -ED.] 
Treated or dressed with bread, bread-crumbs, ctc. 

1616 MarKHam Countrey Farm v. xxi. 581 Such .. may 
drinke of breaded water, that is to say, water wherein rie 
bread hath beene well beaten and laboured. 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. 1.s.v.Galantine, A Pig may also be garnished 
with its Skin well breaded. 1879 E.S. Bripces Xound the 
World 27 Veal cutlets plain and breaded. 

Breaded, var. of BREDED, plaited. 

Breaden (bred'n), a. [f. Breap sé.+-EN 1] 
Made or consisting of bread. + Areaden god: a 
polemical term for the consecrated host. 

1579 Furke Confut. Sanders 696 They might as well see 
him burne his breaden Gods. 1609 Sir E. llosy Let. Wr. 
T. H. 84 Your breaden doll in a shauelings hand. 1624 T. 
Taytor 2 Ser. 1, 23 So must every man worship the 
breaden, brazen, woodden, and golden gods, 1626 HAKEWILL 
Comparison 11 Their bredden Idoll in the consecrated host. 
1633 T. Apans £.xf, 2 Peter ti. 1 Delighted to behold the 
breaden god carried ina box, 1680 lf, More A focal, A foc. 
354. x70oz C. Matuer Magn. Chr, w. ii. (1852) 47. 1827 
J. Iviney Piler. of 19th C. iii. tor No objection to their 
manufacturing and eatingtheir breaden God. 1839 J. RocErs 
Antipapopr. vin. it. 242 The worship..of a breaden and 
winemade God. 


BREADTH. 


Bread -fruit bred-frvt), [f Brean sd. + 
Fruit.] The farinaceous fruit of a tree; esp. that 
furnished by rlocarpus incisa of the South Sea 
Islands, etc., of the sive of a melon, and having 
a whitish pulp of the consistency of new bread. 
Also short for ‘ Bread-frnit tree’. 

1697 Damrirr Voy, (1729) I. 296 ‘The Bread-fruit (as we 
call it) grows on a large Tree as Lig and high us our largest 
apple trees..it is as biy as a Penny-loaf, when Wheat 1s at 
five shillings the Bushel. bu Anson Moy. tn. ii. sed. 4) 427 
A kind of fruit... called by the Indians Rina, but by us the 
Bread-Frait. 1772-84 Cook Moy. (1790) V 1623 Covered 
with cocoa-palms and bread-fruit irces. 1845 DARWIN J ‘oy. 
Nat, xviii. (1852) 403 The bread-fruit conspicuous from 
its large, glossy and deeply digitated leaves. 1866 7'reas. 
Bot. I. 96/2 The bread-fruit. .is prepared by baking it in an 
oven heated by hot stones. 

+ Brea‘'diness. Obs. rare [f. Burapy + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being bread. 

1624 Gataker Transudbst. 182 Calvin, Beza and many more 
..who.. maske with great wordes the naked breadinesse of 
their Protestanticall Sacrament. 


+ Breadish, a. Ods. rare. [f. Brean sb. + 
-18H1.] Of the nature of bread. Hence Brea‘dish- 
ness. , 

1688 Br. Oxrorp Reasons for Abrog. Test. 22 They could 
not onely separate the Matter and Form, and Accident? of 
the read from one another, but the Paneity or Breadish- 
ness it self from them all. 


Breadless (bre'dlés), a. 
Without bread; without food. 

1377 Lanct. ?. PZ B. xtv. 160 Beggeres aboute Midsomer 
bredlees pei soupe. 1733 P. WHitEnEAD State Duances:R) 
Plump peers, and breadless bards alike are dull. 1847 
Tait's Mag. X1V. 793 The terrible sufferings of a thousand 
breadless families. 1864 Atheneum 7977/1 They who, half- 
fed, feed the breadless..'hese are Charity’s disciples. 

Ilence Brea‘dlessness. 

1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurr. Overl. 11.93 The crime 
of poverty then is thus classified; first mendicancy, or the 
state of ‘ breadlessness’; secondly vagrancy, or the state of 
‘homelessness’. : 

Breadliness. zonce-wd. Daily breadliness : 
fellowship in earning or partaking of ‘daily bread’. 

1863 Mrs. GaskeLt Sylvia's L. xxxix. (D.) Because of any 
fellowship or daily breadliness between us two. 

Breadness (brednés). [f. Breap+-NeEss.] 
In discussions on Transubstantiation: The quality 
of being bread, bread-quality, ‘ breadiness ’. 

1865 Church Times 28 Apr., The idea that there is no sub- 
stance, that is to say, no breadness of the Bread remaining. 
1867 Pearson Farly & Mid. Ages Eng.1. 613 He asserted 
that the individuality of the bread (its breadness) was _ex- 
changed for the individuality of Christ (his humano-divinity). 

Bread-stitch, var. of brede-stitch ; see BREDE 
56.3 4. 

Bread-stuff (bredstof).  [f. Breap + Sturr.] 
Material for bread; grain, flour; now usually in f/. 

1793 1. JEFFERSON JV rit. (1859) III. 509 France receives 
favorably our bread stuff, rice, wood, etc. 1845 Disrar.i 
Sybsl (1863) 282 ‘Take my breadstuffs and I'll give you a 
cheque at sight on the Pennsylvanian Bank.’ 1847 Lp. G. 
Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) 111. xxv. 142 Loaded 
with 1800 tons of breadstuffs. 

Breadth (bredp). Also6 bredeth(e, bredthe, 
breth, 6-7 bredth, 7 breadthe. [A late forma- 
tion on the earlier dreade, BREDE, by analogy with 
leng-th, streng-th, etc,: see -TH.] : 

1. Measure or distancc from side to side of a 


surface ; width, extent across, Also /ig. 

1§23 Act 14 § 15 //en, V///, vi, One other way..of as 
greate largeness in bredeth or larger than the said olde 
way. 1570 Bituincstey £ucéid 1. def. 2 A line is length 
without breadth. 1599 SHAKS. Much Ado v.i. 11 Measure 
his woe the length and bredth of mine. 1653 Hotcrort 
Procopius uw. 4x A rock stretching far in bredth. 1743 
RicHarpson Parnefa IIT. 118 Let the World go as it will, 
we shall have our Length and our Breadth at last. 1870 F. 
Wiuson CA, Lindtsf. 79 The breadth, across the transepts, 
is 54 feet. : 

b. Zo a hair's breadth: with minute exactness 


of measure, toa nicety. Cf. FlaArk-BREADTH, 

15698 Suaxs. Merry IV. 1. li. 4, I professe requitall to a 
haires bredth. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 36 P 2 Lady Au- 
tumn knows to an Haire Breadth where her Place is in all 
Assemblies and Conversations. 

2. A piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth, 
without reference to its length; a width. 

1584 /nv. in Scott Aeni/w, Notes, A fayte quilte of crymson 
sattin vj breadths, 1673 Grew Anat. Roots iv. § 19. 74 Bhe 
several Plates or Bredihe of a Floor-Mat. 1743 R. Max- 
WELL Se?. Trans. 398 (JAM.) The number of biers or scores 
of threads in the breadth of the said cloth. 1874 Cur. Ros- 
sett Sp. Likenesses 50 These breadths must be run to- 
gether, three and three. ; 

b. An extent or area as measured by its breadth : 
the length not being expressly considered. 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 119 Cause it to inlarge it selfe into 
a bredth on the left hand as far as to the riuer Cyrus, 18r3 
Examiner 4 Jan. 6/1 Large breadths of lands..are left un- 
sown. 1864 Real 29 June 4 Only a given breadth can 
yearly be sown with grain crops. 1876 Geo. Etiot Dan. 
Der. 1. iii. 13 Green breadths of undulating park. 

3. Extent, distance in general, length. 

3595 SHaxs. Joh 1v. ii. 99 That blood which ow'd the 
bredth of all this Ile, Three foot of it doth hold. x60x — 
Alls Well 1m, ii. 26 If there bee bredth enough in the world 
I will hold a long distance. 1608 — Per. iv. i. 37 He will 
repent the breadth of his great voyage. 


[f. as prec. + -LEss.] 


BREADTHEN. 


4. fiz. Largeness (of mind, sentiment, or view), 
liberality, catholicity; also, wide or broad display 
of a quality. 

1847 Grote Greece (1862) IIL. xxviii. 45 Breadth of com- 
mon sentiment and sympathy between Greek and Greek. 
1862 TREVELYAN Life .Wacantay (1876) 1. vi. 391 The press 
found occasion to attack Macaulay with a breadth and fero- 
city of calumny. 1878 Mortey Condorcet 75 Turgot shows 
a breadth and accuracy of vision. 

5. Art. A broad effect: see quots. 

1788 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. (1876) 84 A greater breadth 
and uniformity of colour. ¢x81z Fuseti Lect. Artv. (1848) 
465 Breadth, or that quality of execution which makes a 
whole so predominate over the parts as to excite the idea 
of uninterrupted unity amid the greatest variety..1s a ju- 
dicious display of fulness, not a substitute of vacuity. 1857 
Rusxin Elem. Drawing 311 Good composers are always 
associating their colours in great groups .. and securing .. 
what they call ‘ breadth’, that is to say a large gathering of 
each kind of thing into one place; light being gathered to 
light, darkness to darkness, and colour to colour. 1885 
A thenzum 30 May 700/3 Simplicity, harmony, and breadth 
combine in these pictures with a restfulness which is truly 
admirable. ; 

6. Comb. ( Naut.), as breadth-line, ‘a curved 
line of the ship lengthwise, intersecting the timbers 
at their respective broadest parts’ (Weale); 
breadth-riders sé. /., ‘timbers placed nearly in 
the broadest part of the ship . . . so as to strengthen 
two or more timbers’ (Adm. Smyth). 

Breadthen (bredpén), v. ([f. prec.: after 
lengthen] intr. To increase in breadth; to 
broaden, widen. 

1809 W. Taytor in Robberds Ae. 11. 278 The inroads of 
mediocrity are ever breadthening. 1884 A. Forses in Eng. 
Illustr. Mag. Apr. 455/2 As 1 painted, the picture breadth- 
ened on the canvas. 


Breadthless (bre dplés), a. 
-LESS.] Without, breadth. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u. 11.11. vi, The term of lati- 
tude is breadthlesse line. 1854 Sir W. Hamitron in 
Stewart's Wks. Advt. 9 note, The realizing, not only to 
imagination but to sight, of breadthless lines. 

Breadthways, -wise (bredpw2‘z, -woiz), 
adv, [see -WAYS, -WISE.] In direction of the 
breadth. 

1677 Moxon Jech. Exerc. (1703) 240 Roof Tiles .. made 
Circular breadthways like a half Cylinder. 1758 Elaéora- 
tory 23 A course of bricks laid breadthways. 1864 H. 
Spencer //lust. Progr.161 Each finger-breadth was. .equal 
to four grains of barley placed breadthwise. 1866 Reader 
797 Some crossing it lengthways and some breadthways. 

Bread-tree (bre‘dtr7). [f Breap+TreEr.] A 
name sometimes given to the Bread-fruit tree ; also 
to several other trees of which the produce is used 
as food, as Gardenia edulis, Encephalartos caffer. 

1786 tr. SfSarrman’s Voy. 1. 346 On a height .. grew the 
bread-tree (47c0d-b00om) of the Hottentots. 1823 Byron 
Island u. xi, he bread-tree .. yields The unreap’d harvest 
of unfurrow’d fields. 1834 PrincLte A/*. S&. vi. 204 The 
Hotteutot bread-tree, a species of palm. 

Bread-winner (bre'd,wina1). 

1. One who supports himself and those dependent 
upon him by his earnings. 

1821 Gatt Aun. Parish 162 (Jam.) What war is when it 
comes into our hearths, and among the bread-winners. 
1863 Miss Mutocn V/tstr. §& Maid xi. 122 Many a young 
fellow of his age was the stay and bread-winner of some 
widowed mother or sister. 1880 A. Hutu Buckle 1. ili. 198 
The age at which the bread-winners marry. 


{f. as prec. + 


2. The tool, art, or craft with which any one. 


earns his living. 

1818 Scotr Br. Lamm. 11. 255 (Jam.) ‘I’se gang hame,— 
and then get my bread-winner’ [a fiddle]. 1821 Gatt Av. 
Par. 174 (Jam.) An aged woman, who has but the distaff for 
her bread-winner. 1870 LowELt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
(1873 190 That art which was .. the bread-winner alike for 
soul and body. 

So Brea‘d-winning v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1875 Heirs Anim. & Afast. vi. 142 Of course, it has no- 
thing to do with bread-winning pursuits, 1879 M. Pat- 
TISON Milton 13 His aim is far above breadwinning. 1879 
Gro. Evtot Theo. Such xvi. 290 The sort of public spirit 
that scamps its bread-winning work. 

t+ Brea‘dwort. 06s. rave. [f. bread, Brepe, 
plait, intertwining + Wort.] The Knot-grass. 

1783 ArxsworTH Lat, Dict, (Morell) u, Polygonon .. the 
herb knotgrass, or breadwort. 

+ Brea-dy, 2. Ods. [f. as prec.+-¥1,] Cha- 
racterized by, or of the nature of, bread; breaden. 

1550 ip. Hoorer Seri. on Fonas v. Wks. 527 Honorius 
the third, Bishop of Rome, commanded this new bready god 
to be honoured, anno 1226, 1624 GaTakER Transubst. 89 
They endeavour with Epithets and wordes to cover the 
bready nakednesse thereof. 1633 W. Ames Agst. Cerent. 1 
520 The... Masse-god is made. .of a bready substance. 

Break (brzik), v. Pa.t, broke (brd»k). Pa.pple. 
broken (bréwk’n), broke. Forms: 1 brecan 
(Northumb, brican), 2-5 breken, 3-6 breke, 
6-7 breake, 6- break; (also 2-3 breoken, 3-4 
brec, 4 brek, 4.5 breek, 5 brakyn, byrkyn, 6 
‘Se. brek, breik, 7 breack). /a. ¢. sing. 1-3 
breec, 2-4 brac, (Ovm. brace), 3-5 (& 6 Sc.) brak, 
4- (Se-) brack; also 2-3 brec, 3 breac, 4 brek, 

breck, 4°5 breek, breke, 6 breake, 4-8 brake ; 
pl. | bréecon, (2 breaken, breoken), 2 -4 breken, 

3 4 breke, 4 breeken; also 3-5 braken, (2-5 
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north, brak, 4 brac, 4— brack) ; s¢g. and 7. 4-6 
(7-9 arch.) brake, 6- broke, (6 brooke, 7 broak). 
Fa. pple. t brocen, 2-3 ibroken, 3- broken, (3-5 
brokun, -yn, 4-5 y-broke), 4— broke, (7 broak, 
brake, 8 Sc. breaken). . 

(OE. brecan (bricp, pa. t. bree, brecon, pa. 
pple. évoce7), corresp. to OF ris. 6veka, OS. brekan, 
(MDu., Du. dreken), OHG. brehhan (MHG., 
mod.G. drechen), Goth. brikan (pa. t. brak, bré- 
kum, pple. dzukans) :—OTeut. stem d7ek-, corresp. 
toL. frag-(frang-o, frégt, frac-tum), Aryan*bhreg-. 
The original short vowels of the present stem and 
pa. pple were lengthened in ME., though éreck, 
brick, and brocken are still retained dialectally. 
The normal pa. t. 6vak, brack (=OE, brxc, Ormin’s 
bracc), remains in the north ; the normal plural in 
ME. was bréken, breeke(2, which would have be- 
come dveake in 16th c.; but by the operation of 
levelling, we find also a ME. sing. b7éh, dreek, anda 
(north.) pl. drak, brack; a pl. brake occurs in 
Layamon, and in late ME. drake became the regu- 
lar form both in sing. and pl., which, being retained 
in the Bible of 1611, is still familiar as an archaic 
form. But early in the 16th c., if not before, drake 
began to be displaced by the modern éroke, formed 
after the pa. pple. Of the pa. pple., évozezz is still 
the regular form, but from the end of the 14th c. 
this was often shortened to broke, which was ex- 
ceedingly common in prose and speech during the 
17-18th c., and is still recognized in verse.] 

(Many of the uses of tbis verb are so contextual, that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find places for them in a 
general scheme of its signification: when not found here, 
they may be sought under other words of the phrase.) __ 

I. To sever into distinct parts by sudden appli- 
cation of force, to part by violence. Often with 
an adjunct indicating result, as in ¢o break asunder, 
in pieces, small, See also Break up. 

1. trans. generally. 

a 1000 Psalm ii. 9 (Spelm.) Swa swa fet tigelen Ou bricst 
hi ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 79 Me breked be nute for to hab- 
bene pene curnel. @1300 Cursor M. 6542 Pe tables pat in 
hand he bare, To pees he bam brak right bar. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R.v. xx. (1495) 125 The thynge that is 
kytte and broke bi the foreteeth. c1440 Proms. Parv. 49 
Brakyn a-sunder cordysand ropis. 1589 Warner 4/4, Eng. 
v. xxvit. 137 Spurres hewen off the heeles, and Swords 
broke ouer head. 160: Br. Bartow Seri. Paules Crosse 
17 A threefold rope is not easily broken. 1652 Proc. Parl. 
No. 136.2130 His Coach was broke to peeces. 1653 WALTON 
Angler 123 He should not have broke my line by running 
to the Rods end. 1700 BLackmore 706 70 All my members 
were in pieces broke. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 222?3A 
natural Inclination to break Windows. 1799 G. SmitH 
Laboratory 11. 261 He [the fish] will certainly break you, 
as we term it (that is, snap your line) and make his escape. 
1814 Scott Ld. Jsles vi. xvi, U’ve broke my trusty battle-axe. 

. by 2utr. for reff. 
1175 Lamb. Hom, 83 pet gles ne breked. c1230 Hal 
. Aleid. 15 pat hit ne breke ne belie. a@1300 Cursor M. 4389 
He drou, sco held, be tassel brak. c1q400 Maunpev. il. 13 
Thei breken for dryenesse, whan Men meven hem. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 47 Anone it breketh, and so 
shedeth the wyne. 1601 SHAks. Twel. N.1. v. 24 If both 
[points] breake, your gaskins fall. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. 
§ 17.317 The glacier was evidently breaking beneath our feet. 

2. In various spec. uses, as 

+a. To rend or tear (cloth, paper). Still in 
s.w. dial. (See also BROKEN.) 

arooo Beowelf 1511 Sae deor moniz hilde tuxum here 
syrean brec. 1382 Wycurr Fohn xxi 11 The nett .. ful of 
grete fischis..thenett is not brokun, c1489 Caxton Sonzes 
of Aymon i. 37 There had you seen many a gowne torne 
and broken. 1516 T. AtteN in Lodge //lust. Brit. Hist. 
(1838) I. 23 After the sight thereof, your Lordship should 
break or burn it [the letter]. 1557 Order of Hospitalls 
Gij, Mending of such [sheets, etc.] as shalbe broken from 
time to time. 

b. To cut up (a deer) ; to tear in pieces (a fox), 
also with #f; to carve (a fowl), also with out, up 
(obs.). 

¢1320 Sir Tristr. 452 Bestes bai brac and bare. 1513 BA. 
Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 267 Breke that egryt. /éid. 
277 Take the capon by the legges..& breke bym out. 1588 
Suaxs. L, L. L.1v. i. 58 Boyet, you can carue, Breake vp 
this Capon. 1810 Scotr Ladyof LZ... v, Raven.. watching 
while the deer is broke. 1875 Bucktanp Log-6%. 155 Like 
hounds breaking up a fox. 

+¢. To comb (wool) roughly, being the first 
process in carding. Ods. or arch. 

1511-12 Act 3 Hen. VII, vi. §1 Every Clothier .. which 
shall..delyver to eny persone eny Wolle to breke, kembe, 
carde, or spynne. 1534 Act 6 Hen. VIII, ix. § 1 The 
Breaker or Kember to deliver again. .the same Wooll so 
broken and kembed. ; 

+d. To wreck (a ship). Ods. 

1382 Wycwir 1 Kings xxii. 48 Thei ben broken in Aziongo- 
ber [1611 Biste The shippes were broken at Ezion Geber]. 
1535 STEWART Crox. Scot, If. 529 Ane schip .. wes brokin 
on ane sand. 1547-64 BauLpwin JZor. Philos. (Palfr.) xi. 
167 When the ship is broken, [they] may swim and escape. 
3611 Biste Fouah i. 4 Vhe ship was like to be broken. 

e. To destroy the completeness of; to take 
away a part from; to divide, part (a set of things). 
To break with: to divide and share with. Cf. Zo 
break bulk, 43. 


BREAK. 


1741 RicHarpson Pamed/a xvii, (L.) You should have given 
them [4 guineas] back again to your master: and yet I have 
broken them. 1 Jamieson Scot. Dict., To Break a 
Bottle: to open a full bottle; especially when it is meant 
only to take out part of its contents. 31821 CLare V7d/. 
Minstr. 1, 67 My last-earn’d sixpence will 1 break with 
thee. Zod. The shopkeeper would not break the set. 

+f. To dissolve (parliament), disband (a regi- 
ment). Ods.; cf. Break up, 56 d. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1997/2 The Regiments he brought 
into the Emperors Service are broken. 1715 Burnet Own 
Time 11. 209 The Earl of Danby’s prosecution was the 
point on which the parliament was broken. 1763 877¢. 
Mag.1V.106 Lord Robert Sutton’s regiment .. having re- 
fused to be broke. 1788 PriestLey Lect. Hist. v. xl. 291 
The Grand Seignior can neither touch the public treasure, 
{nor} break the Janizaries. 

+g. zntr. (for refi.) Obs. 

1601 Suaks, Ad/’s Well wv. iv. 11 The Army breaking, My 
husband hies him home. 

h. In Afustc: To break a CuorpD, a NOTE, q.v. 

3. In phrases: Zo break bread: see BREAD, 2c. 
To break a lance with: to enter the lists against, 
enter into competition with. Zo break blows, words 
with: to exchange blows, words with. + Zo break 
a straw with: to fall out with (Azemorous). 

971 Blick!. Hom. 37 Brec binne hlaf pearfendum mannum. 
1589 GREENE Menafgh. (Arb.) 85 Breaking a few quarter 
blowes with such countrey glances as they coulde. 1590 
Suaxs. Com. Err. n.i.75 A man may breake a word with 
you sir, and words are but winde. 159: — 1 f/ex. VJ, m1. 
li, 51 Breake a Launce, and runne a-Tilt at Death. 1603 
Fiorio Montaigne ui. viii.(1632) 520, 1 shall breake a straw 
or fall at ods with him that keepes himselfe so aloft. 1862 
Tuornsury 7xz72er 1. 263 In 1800 Turner entered classical 
ground to break a lance with Claude. 

4. trans. and intr. To burst. Of an abscess or 
boil: To burst the surface, so that the contents 
escape. Sometimes alsoofa vein, blood-vessel, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vu. xxi. (1495) 239 Yf the 
postume of the eere be broke it is knowe by rennynge of 
quytter. 1533 Etyor Cast, Helth (1541) 38 A boyle or im- 
postumecomen forthe and broken. 1557 Nortu Gueuara'’s 
Diall. Pr. (1582) 452 b, They brake the vaines of their hands 
and feete, and offered the bloud thereof. 1576 LamBarpE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 408 As the evill humor. . (gathered to 
a boyle, or head) will easily breake. x1s92 SHaxs. Vex. & 
Ad. 460 The berry breaks before it staineth. 1602 — 
Ham... iv. 28 This is the imposthume of much wealth and 
peace, That inward breaks. 1652 CuLperreR Eng. Physic. 
17 Laid warm on a Boil [it] will ripen and break it, 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4894/2 Most of their Bombs break before 
they fall. 1802 R. Reece Med. Guide (1850) 306 Boils.. 
after they break .. require only to be kept clean. 

5. Said in reference to the rupture of a surface: 
a. To part or lay open the surface of (anything), as 
of land (by ploughing, etc.). Also Zo break up, 
56 f: and see 70 break ground, 44. 

1499 Prom. Parv. 49 Breken claddis, occo. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 23 Our soyle or lande is our hertes, 
whiche we.. breke with the plough of abstynence. 1552 
Hutoet, Break land with a plough, ob/fringe. 1697 Dry- 
DEN I’irg. Eclog. vu. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 1813 Byron Giaeur i, No breath of 
air to break the wave. 1847 Loner. £v.1.ii.114 The merry 
lads.. breaking the glebe round about. 

b. To crack orrupture (the skin); to graze, bruise, 
wound, as in phrase 70 break one’s head. To break 
Priscian’s head: to violate the rules of grammar. 

€1305 Fud. Iscariot so in E. £. P. (1862) 108 Children. .he 
wolde smyte, And breke here armes and here heued. ¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymion x. 256 Atte the fallyng that he 
made, he brake alle his browes. xg90 SHaxs. Com. Err. 
u. i. 78 Backe slaue, or I will breake thy pate a-crosse. 
1592 — Ror. & Ful... iti. 38 Euen the day before she broke 
her brow. 1711 Bupcett Sfect. No. 161 P 3 A Ring of 
Cudgel-Players .. breaking one another’s Heads. 1785 R. 
CuMBERLAND Observer No, 22 § 6 Observe how this.. orator 
breaks poor Priscian’s head for the good of his country. 
1883 Daly Tel. 10 July 5/4 Does Shatectete never break 
Priscian’s head ? 

8. zztr. To crack without complete separation. 
Formerly said of a bell ; hence possibly, from the 
similarity of the sound emitted, of a boy’s voice 
on reaching the age of puberty. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Diij, That thay [the bells on a bawk’s 
neck] be hoole and not brokyn and specialli in the sowndyng 
place, 1667 Pepys Diary 21 Aug., This morning come two 
of Captain Cooke’s boys, whose voices are broke; and are 
gone from the Chapel. 1706 A. Beprorp Temple Mus. ix. 
172 Lads, when their Voices did Break, or Alter. 1880 
in Grove Dict. A7us. I. 703/2 His voice began to break. 


II. With regard chiefly to the state or condi- 
tion produced : to break so as to disable, destroy 
cohesion, solidity, or firmness, crush, shatter. 

7. trans. To crush, shatter (¢.g. a bone). Zo 


break the leg or arm: i.e. the bones of the limb. 
a 1000 Ags. Goss, John xix. 32 [Hi] brecon zrest dzs 
sceancan be mid him ahangen was, @1300 Cursor M. 
28145 A wicked iuu..him brac his harn panne. 1382 
Wyceur £.x. ix. 25 Eche treo of the cuntree it [the hail] 
breke togidere. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 142, 1 shuld with 
this steylle brand Byrkyn alle his bonys. 1599 Hak.uyt 
Voy. 11. u. 331 [19] The elephant .. with the poise of his 
body breaker him. 1759 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. xv. (1762) 
1co When the distemper'd grain is broke. 1836 Marryat 
nie Easy xxxiii, Break my leg !—break my leave, you 
mean 
b. To break on the wheel: to bind a criminal 
to a wheel, or similar frame, and break his limbs, 


or beat him to death ; so + Zo break on the tor- 


BREAK, 


ture: to put to the torture, dislocate on the rack, 
etc. Zo break one’s back or neck: to dislocate the 
bones of the back or neck; also jig. to over- 
power, render nugatory, crush. 70 break the neck 
ofa journey, a piece of business, etc.: to get through 
the most serious part of it. 70 break the back of 
a ship: to break the keel and keelson, dislocate 
the framework of the ccntre, so that the two ends 


tend to fall apart. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22202 Ouer hogh to lepe his hals to brek. 
¢1400 Gamelyn 712, I ne hadde broke his nekke, tho I his 
rigge brak. 1579 FENTON Guécctard. vu. (599) 289 To 
break the necke of the wicked purposes and plots of the 
French. 1586 Warner Add, Eng. u. x. 47 Her good-man 
.-kindly bad her breake her necke, olde Jade. 1598 Grenu- 
WEY Lacitus’ Ann, x1. vii. (1622) 148 Being broken on the 
torture, he confessed nothing. 1610 Suaxs, Temp. 1. ti. 26, 
I had rather cracke my sinewes, breake my backe, Then you 
should such dishonor vndergoe. 1634 Massincer Very Vom. 
v. iv, Rack hiin first, and after break him Upon the wheel. 
1690 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) If. 147 A Dutch man of 
war.,run upon the sands and broke her back. 1738 Pore 
Prol. Sat. 308 Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? 1864 
Times 24 Dec., The..delusion that a single campaign would 
‘break the neck of the rebellion’, 1878 Mortey Diderot 
I. 201 A country where youths were broken on the wheel 
for levity in face of an ecclesiastical procession. 

ce. 7o break the heart: to kill, crush, or over- 
whelm with sorrow. Also zxtr. (for reff.) 

¢1386 Cuaucrr Ats. T. 96 Hym thoughte pat his herte 
wolde breke. 1593 Drayton £céog. x. 93 Thou with thine 
Age, my Heart with sorrow broke. 1605 Suaks. J/acéb. iv. 
iil. 210 The griefe that do’s not speake, Whispers the o’re- 
fraught heart, and bids it breake. 1713 Appison Ca/o 11, 
iii, 31 Thy disdain Has broke my heart. 1832 TENNYSON 
(Enone 31 My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng, I. 253 The great calamity which.. 
had almost broken his heart. 

+ 8. To dissolve (anything hard or coherent). 

1579 Lancuam Gard. [/ealth (1633) 81 The herbe boyled 
or drunke raw with Wine breaketh the stone. a 1648 Dicsy 
Closet Open. (1677) 87 Set them {honey and water] over so 
gentle a fire as you might endure to break it in the water 
with your hand. : 

b. zztr. To dissolve, relax. As said of a frost 
there may be some admixture of the notion of a 
break of continuity (dranch V). 

1530 Patscr. 754/2 It thaweth, as the weather dothe, 
whan the frost breaketh. 1570-87 HotinsHep Scot. Chron. 
(1806) L. 273 The frost breake and the snowe melted. 1607 
Torsei. Fours. Beasts 291 His Cough breaketh more and 
more. 1681 Drypen Ads. & Achit. 287 Or if they shou’d, 
their fnterest soon would break. 1767 Watson in Pitti. 
Trans. LVUI. 444 On the next day ..the frost broke. 

9. trans. To demolish, smash, destroy, ruin; to 
defeat, foil, frustrate (things material or imma- 
terial). 

a1300 Cursor M. 12018 Thor», envie and wreth and tene 
{He] brack pe lackes al bi-dene. 1513 More Edw. V (1641) 
13 Each laboureth to breake that the other maketh. 1535 
Coverwate Ps. Ixxxviii [ix]. 1o Thou breakest the proude, 
like one that is wounded. 1678 N. WaNnLey Wineers v. 1 
§ 103. 468/2 Ferdinand the third. .broke the Great power of 
the Swedes. 1719 De For Crzsoe xiv, The number of them 
broke all my measures, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xvit. 47 Their moral force was utterly broken. 


10. tvans. To shiver or dash in pieces a wave, 
billow, or moving mass of water, as a rock or 
other obstacle does ; also z#/r. said of waves, etc. 
when they dash against an obstacle, or topple over 
and become surf or ‘ broken water’ in the shallows. 
(But in the ‘breaking’ of waves, the sea, etc., 
various other senses are often combined: see the 


quots.) 

¢1375 Barscur Bruce ui. 699 Wawys wyd [that] brekand 
war. 1§93 SHAKS. Lucr. 1440 Their {the waves] ranks began 
‘To break upon the galled shore. 1 Davven Virg. Georg. 
11. 406 About him, and above, the Billows broke. @ 1744 Pore 
(J.) Phat tumult in the fcarian sea, dashing and reaking 
among its crowd of islands. 1795 SouTHEY Yoarn of A rc viil 
306 Some huge promontory whose broad base Breaks the 
rough wave; the shiver’d surge rolls back. 184z TENNYSON, 
Break, break, break On thy cold gray stones O Sea! 1860 
Merc, Mar, Mag. VII. 259 In heavy.. weather Point Pinos 
breaks the swell. 

11. To ruin financially, make bankrupt (a person 
or bank). Zo break the bank: formerly also in 
the sense ‘ to become bankrupt’. 

(To break the bank, in Gambling means to clear out the 
amount of money which the proprietor of the gaming table 
has before him : see Bank 54.3 4.) 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl. O. T. xix. vii, The holiest 
man may be deep in arrearages, and break the bank. 1644-7 
R. Stapyiton Fuvenal 123 Meer expence in paper breaks 
you all. a1674 Ciarenpon fist, Reb. (1703) II. vit. 330 
‘The necessities of the Army still pressed us .. to break the 
Merchants here. 1705 Tate Warriour'’s Welc, x.7 Britain’s 
Gen'ral came..and broke the Bank of Fame. 1850 
Tuackeray Pendennis \vi. (1884) 548 He hadseen his friend 
--break the bank three nights running at Paris. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To become bankrupt, to 
fail’ (commercially). Now less usual. 

1596 Suaks. A/erch, V. ut. i. 120 Hee cannot choose but 
breake. 1661-2 Pepys Déary 19 Jan., Our merchants here 
in London do daily break. 1678 Butter Hud. unt. it. 248 
By which some Glorious Feats atchieve, As Citizens, by 
breaking, thrive. 1793 Lp. Spencer in Lad. Auckland's 
Corr, (1862) If, 82 fatchtnesn is going to break, and to 
show the world that honesty is the best policy. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng, Tratts v.89 In trade, the Englishman believes 
that nobody breaks who ought not to break. 1879 H. 
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Georce Progr. 4 Pov. v. i. (1881) 250 A bank breaks..and 
on every side workmen are discharged. 
12. /rans. To crush the strength of, wear out, 


exhaust ; to weary, impair, in health or strength. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 224/1 He was broken with the 
hete of the sonne and wyth labour. 1583 Basincton Com. 
mandm, "pp. Ded., Your servants, that breake both hodie 
and braines in your affaires. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 
8 Whom f have not seen since he was sicke. .he is mightily 
roke. 1715 BuRNET Own Time Ii, 340 Lord Essex told 
nie he was much broken in his thoughts. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xu. 143 O worn by toils, oh broke in fight. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ, Art 16 None had been broken by toil. 
+b. So 7o break one's brain, mind, wind (cf. 


BROKEN-WINDED), Oés. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Treat. 37 We sall mowe breke 
his heuede and his body and he sall neuer be pe nerre. 
1530 Pauscr. 464/1, I breake my brayne to do hym good. 
1547 Boorpe Srev. Llealth § 321 Breaking a mans mynde 
about many matters the which he can nat comprehende. 
1596 Suaxs, 1 /fex. JV, un. ii. 13 If I trauel but foure foot 
.. further a foote | shall breake my winde. 1597 Morey 
Introd, Mus, 77,1 shall neuer leaue breaking my braines 
til I finde it. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 22 It would breake 
his [the Devil’s] wind and wits to attend such a Province. 
1690 W.Watker /diom. Anglo-Lat. 70 tte breakes his 
brains with studying. 

ce. zztr. To fail in health, decay, give way. See 
also 70 break up, 56 i. 

1713 Swirt Cadenus § V. Wks. 1755 III. u. 15 I’m sorry 
Mopsa breaks so fast. 1804 G. Rose Diartes (1860) If, 194 
The Archbishop. .is breaking fast. 1876 ‘I'REVELYAN Life & 
Lett. MacaulayII. vii. 2 His health was breaking fast. 

13. To crush in spirit or temper ; to discourage ; 
to overcome, prevail upon (0és.). 

{1513 Douctas #ucis vin. vii, 33 Aurora wyth hyr teris so 
the brak, For tyl enarme hir chiid.] 1618 Botton /~/orus 
u. xvii. 144 Cato... brake the hearts of the Celtiberians .. by 
certaine encounters, 1667 Mitton /. L. v.887 That Golden 
Scepter fs now an Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy dis- 
obedience, a1674 CLarenpon //ist. Reb, (1704) III. xv. 458 
By breaking their Fortunes and Estates, he had not at all 
broken their Spirits. 1752 Hume £ss, & Treat. (1777) I. 192 
A person. . easily broken by afiliction. 1855 Macautay //isé. 
Eng. IV. 96 The slaughter of Aghrim had broken the spirit 
of the army. 

14. To reduce to obedience or discipline, tame, 
train (horses or other animals, also human beings) ; 
tosubject orhabituate/o. Nowalso Zodbreak in, 52a. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 32 His hors wel broken. 1519 Hor- 
MAN Virdg. 254 It is better to breke a mannys owne people 
in warr than to hyre straungers. 15942 Upate -rasm. 
A poph. 80a, The same children he broke and taught how to 
awayte on their parentes. 1596 Suaks. Tanz, Shr. 11. i. 148 
Why then thou canst not break her to the Lute? 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xiii. § 7 (1873) 156 Cicero himself 
being broken unto it by great experience. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 14 Dec., About breaking of my horses to the coach. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 149/2 To Break or Backa Colt 
is the first riding of him. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. x, They 
had never been broken to the rein. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser.1. (1863) 113 Whose dog hath he broken? 


b. Zo break from. Cf. also break of, 33b. 


1530 Patscr. 464/2, I breake a yonge beest from his wylde 
condyscions. 

TIL. To violate. 

15. To violate, do violence to; to fail to ob- 
serve or keep; to transgress. (The opposite of 
to keep sacred or intact.) Said esp. in reference to 

a. 2 law, commandment, rule, requirement ; 
a thing sanctified by law or ordinance, as the 
Sabbath, the king’s peace, a sanctuary. + Zo 
break time (in Music): to fail to keep time. 

a1000 C2zdmon's Daniel 299 (Gr.) Yidra usse. .din bibodu 
bracon. 1023 Chart. Canute in Cod. Dipl. 1V.24 Gif xniz 
is dat Zewilnad to brekenne..das ure gefaestnunge. 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 79 He..brec cristes heste. c¢1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 179 pat..brecd grid bar he hit healde sholde. 1300 
Cursor M. 11992 Hu iesus brickes vr halidai. fd. 13808 
(ae carl, qui_brekes pou vr lau? ¢1375 Wycuir Sera. Sel. 

Vks. II. 95 He brac be Sabot. 1377 Lana. P. Pl. B. 1. 
82 Unboxome and bolde to breke (i ten hestes. 1591 
Spenser Virgil's Guat lix, Cruell Orpheus .. Seeking to 
kisse her, brok’st the gods decree, 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 
v. v. 43 Keepe time: How sowre sweet Musicke is, When 
Time is broke, and no Proportion kept? 1668 MArvett. 
Corr. ci. Wks. 1872-5 II. 255 We had broke no privelege of 
the Lords, 1678 Butter Aud. it. 01. 592 He Ingag'd the 
Constable to seize All those that would not break the Peace. 
1771 Junius Lett, liv. 284 The laws have .. been shame- 
fully broken. 1850 Tutackeray Pendennis \xi. (1884) 603 
As refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the King’s English. 

b. a contract or covenant of any kind; a treaty, 
indenture, Icague, truce, peace, or the like. 

g11 O. E. Chron, (Parker MS.) Her bracc se here on Nord 
hymbrum pone frid. 1340 Ayenb. 16 Prede brek uerst 
uelajrede and ordre. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Breke con- 
uenant, fidifrago. 1513 Douctas “ines xu. v. Advt., 
Quhou lLuturna.. Breikis the peax, and hasty batale sent. 
1552 Hutoet, Breake truce, frdus frangere. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. $V. 372 Which made me break my indentures, and 
runaway. 1791 Burke Ass. Whies Wks. VI. 150 The con- 
tract is thereby broke. _ 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V. lvii. 153 
The English were the first to break the peace. 

c. an oath, promise, pledge, vow, one’s word, 
(one’s) faith. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4132 Ponne biod brocene, ad-sweord eorla. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 705 Brutus him swar an 20, breken pat he hit 
nalde. ¢ 1340 Cursor Af. 10674 Hir vou to breke. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen, VII, xii. Pream,, In breking his seid promys, 
1552 Hutoet, Breake fayth, othe, or promyse. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen, V7, v. i. 91 False King, why eae thou broken faith 
with me? — Rich. //, w.i. 214 God pardon all Oathes that 
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are broke to mee. 1664 Butter //ud. 1, 1. 138 Some, to 
the Glory of the Lord, Perjur’d themselves and broke their 
word. 1752 Jounson Kami. No, 201 Pg A prone is 
never to be broken. 1848 Macautay //ist. hn 11. 79 Phe 
king would gladly have broken his word. did. (1857) If. 
471 That men who are in the habit of breaking faith should 
be distrusted when they mean to keep tt is part of theirjust 
and natural punishinent. 

d. + 70 break spousehood (MY..), wedlock, matrt- 
mony (16th c.): to break the marriage vow, com- 
mit adultery. Zo dreak a marriage: to dissolve 
or annul it, obtain a divorce. 

e1175 Lamb, [lom. 143 Pe sunfulle Men pet spushad 
breked. 1530 Tinpate Ger. Prol., David, though he brake 
wedlock. 1535 Coverpace AJ/até, xix. 18 Thou shalt not 
breake wedlocke. — Luke xvi. 18 Who so eucr putteth 
awaye his wife and marieth another breaketh matrimony. 
1844 Lp. BrouGcuam Brit. Const. xiv. (1862) 212 His desire 
to break his first marriage from his wish to espouse Anne 
Boleyn. 
te. To break day: to fail to keep an appointed 
time (for payment, etc.). Ods. 

¢1300 Beket 769 Coin to morwe..that thu thane dai ne 
breke. ¢ 1386 Ciutaucer Chan, Yom. Prol. & 7. 487 That 
in_ no wise he breke wol his day. c1sgo Martowe Jer of 
MM. 1. ii, 340 If we break our day, we break the lcague. 
¢1610 Rowianps Terrible Batt.8 Sirrha, your day is broke, 
ile keepe your pawne. 1642 Rocrers Maaman To Rdr., 
Breaking daies, promises, yea oaths and vowes. 

IV. Yo make a way through, or lay open by 
breaking ; to penetrate ; to open up. 

16. To burst (a barrier) so as to force a way 


through it. Also éo break open : see 17 b. 

arooo Byrhtnoth 277 Wadweard bra done bordweall. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 92 1n £. £. P. (1862) 27 Ne brecd neuer- 
euft crist helle dure. c132z5 E. £. Adit. P. B. 1239 He brek 
pe bareres as bylyue. 1384 Citaucer Mother of G. 86 And 
broken been the yates eek of helle. 1607 Sitaks. Cor. 1. i. 
210 They. .sigh’d forth Prouerbes That ffunger broke stone 
wals. 1766 Gisson Decl. & /. 1. xvi. 419 The doors were 
instantly broke open. 1860 Smites Self-help i. 1o Admiral 
Hobson... broke the boon: at Vigo, in 1702. 

+17. To enter (a house, an enclosed place, etc.) 
by breaking part of its circuit; to enter by force 
or violence. (Now 70 break open, ot into; see 42). 
Cf. also 70 break up, 56 j. (See HouseBREAKER, 

851 O. EZ. Chron. [The Danes] brecon Contwara burg and 
Lundenburg. @1123 /bid. an. 1102 Peofas .. breokan pa 
minstre of Burh. ¢1305 Jud. /scartot 73 in FE. E. P. (1862) 
tog Iudas brac pe yard anon. 1393 Lance. P. 2. C.xx1. 383 
[Pou] by-glosedest hem and bygyledest hem and my gardyn 
breke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 42 To Breke garth, desepire. 
1495 Act 11 /len. VII, lix. Pream., Evyll disposed persones 
«.ntendyng. .to have broken the hous of your seid Subget. 
1533-4 Durham Depositions (Surtees) 49 The said Dicson 
did break the churche of West Awkelande, ¢ 1677 Marvete 
Growth Popery 29 Clauses most severe. .one for Geatine all 
Ifouses whatsoever on suspicion of any such Pamphlet. 
1745 Wes ey IVs, (1872) XI}. 69 Shall George Whitfield be 
charged with felony, because John Wesley oes a house? 
1768 Biackstone Comm. If. 209 Every unwarrantable 
entry on another's soil the law entitles a trespass by break- 
ing his close. 

b. 7 break open: to open orcnter by breaking. 
Cf. also Zo break up, 56 j. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err, i. i. 73 Go fetch me something, 
Ile break ope the gate. 1593 — Lucr. 446 She, much 
amazed, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes, 1621 QuarLes 
Esther (1638) 89 Break ope the leaves, those leaves so full 
of dread. 1623 Meabe in Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 289 II!. 150 The 
king siezes upon all the Merchants Letters from Spain, 
breaks them Open. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 109 Advt., 
His stable being broke open, was stoln one Brown bay 
gelding. 1753 W. Douctass Brit. Settlem, N. Amer. 287 
They broke open his house and carried hint from his naked 
Bed. 1853 Arad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 266 The very robbers who 
had broken open and pillaged his house. 

18. To make or produce (a hole, opening, pas- 
sage, way, etc.) by breaking. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag.(W.) 1261 An hole thai bregen. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple /s/. x1. xii, A renting sigh way for her 
sorrow brake. 1698 in Select. [/art. Misc. (1793) 387 Morgan 
set his soldiers to break avenues for their marching out. 
1705 HEARNE Coll. 5 Oct. (1885) I. 52 Dalton being fore’d to 
break way. 1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. ii. 70 Their pre- 
decessors who have broke a path upon this field of noble 
and expansive good will. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. ii. 
20 A way for thought is already broken. 

19. To escape from (an enclosed place) by 
breaking part of the enclosure, as in /o break 
prison or jail; also to break bounds, 

¢1300 Seket 48 Gilbert and his felawes siththe ., Prisoun 
breke. 1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 The prysoners 
of Newgate brake theyr prison. ¢ 1593 SPENSER Sov. |xxiii, 
My hart.. Breaking his prison, forth to you doth fly. 1674 
J. Blrian) Harv.-/Jome viii. 52 Who is himself; and beets 
the jayl, must die. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 8 Am I to con- 
gratulate an highwayman. .who has broke prison, upon the 
recovery of his natural rights? 1813 Byron Giaour 534 The 
faithless slave that broke her bower. 1857 Buckie Cizilis, 
I. xii. 670 A hatred and jealousy which broke all bounds. 
Mod, Scholars gated for a week for breaking bounds. 

20. Zo break cover! or cover; to start forth from 
a hiding-place; also absol. /o éreak; cf. 37, 39. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. v. (Arb.) 31, [£1] stood to in- 
tercept from the thicket : the buck broke gallantly. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany ix. 149 The wolf, acub, broke cover in 
fine style. 1859 TeNxvson Avid 183 They break covert at 
our feet. 

b. 70 break water or sotl: said of a stag. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans Evij b, Then brekyth he water ther 
to take yow tent. 1575 Tursery. Venerie 241 When he goeth 
quite through a ryver or water, we say he breaketh soyle. 
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1607 TorsELL Four-f, Beasts 91 They love the lakes and 
strong streams, breaking the floods to come by fresh pasture. 
21. To penetrate (as light breaks the darkness, 


sound the air). Cf. 41. 

1599 Suaks. /fen. V, 1. iii. 40 Whiles the mad Mothers, 
with their howles confus’d, Doe breake the Cloudes. 1676 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 666 All her fellow Nymphs the 
Mountains tear With loud Laments, and break the yielding 
Air. 1795 SouTHEY Youu of Arc iv. 44 To-morrow’s sun, 
Breaking the darkness of the sepulchre. 1813 Byron Giaour 
1145 What beam shall break my night? 1839 THIRLWALL 
Greece III. 265 Only one ray of hope broke the gloom of 
her prospects, 1873 SWINBURNE Songs bef. Sunrise, Eve of 
Rev. 49 The night is broken eastward ; is it day? 

b. zztr. Said of the darkness (rave). 

1594 SHaks. A ich, 7/7, v. iil. 86 Flakie darkenesse breakes 
within the East. 

22. + 70 break one’s mind (heart): to deliver or 
reveal what is in one’s mind (0ds.). Zo break news, 
a matter, a secret: to make it known, disclose, 
divulge it; now implying caution and delicacy. 

1450 LoNELicH Graif xxxvi. 274 Al 30wre herte thanne 
to me breke. 1474 Sir J. Paston Lett. 747 HI. 118 To 
whom she brake hyr harte and tolde hyr y* she sholde have 
badde Mast’ Paston. 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss. 11, lxii. {Ixv.] 
212 A squyer of Bretayne, to whome he had broken his 
mynde. 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 101 His 
holiness demanded whether the king’s highness had at any 
time broken this matter to the queen. 1683 Pexx. Archives 
1.83, I broke y* bussiness to Pr. Aldrix. 1712 STEELE Sfecé. 
No. 455 » 3 She began to break her Mind very freely. .to me. 
1712 ARBUTHNOT Yohkx Bull 102 With a design to break the 
matter gently to his partners. 1759 Ditwortu Pofe 64 After 
a short acquaintance .. he broke his mind to him upon that 
subject. @ 1779 G. Cotman in G.Colman (Jun.) Posth, Lett. 
(1820) 339 Here it may be resolved .. that she shall break 
the secret of their marriage to theold Earl. 1840 Hoop U% 
Rhine 1 Now, however, I have some news to break. 

+b. Hence, ztr. to break wrth (rarely to a 
person), of or concerning (a thing). Ods. 

1463 Paston Lett. 473 WW. 134 He kept not his owyn coun- 
cell but brak toeveryman of it. 1529 More Com/f.agst. Trib. 
u. Wks, 1188/1 Wyth hym she secretely brake, and offered 
hym ten ducates for hys labour. 1591 SuHaks, Two Gent. 
i. i. 59, 1am to breake with thee of some affaires. 1599 
— Much Ado1.i. 328 Then after to her father will I breake. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. Song xii. 200 With him to breake 
Of some intended act. 1614 Rateicu /fést, World v. vi. § 8 
To this effect Scipio brake with the Consul. : 

23. trans. To break a jest: to utter, crack a joke. 
So to break a sigh, a smile, etc. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B, Your Knaueship brake your 
fast on the Bishops, by breaking your iests on them. 1599 
Suaxs. Wuch Adon. i.152 Hee'l but breake a comparison or 
iwoonme, 31655 FuLteRCA, Hest. v. 111.119 On the Scaffold 
(a place not to break jests, but to break off all jesting) he 
could not hold. 1709 Swirr Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 LH. 1. 
107 He is. .in continual apprehension that some pert man of 
pleasure should break an unmannerly jest. a 1774 GoLpsM. 
Double Transf, 57 Jack ..often broke A sigh in suffocating 
smoke. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of Arc x. 151 Welcoming his 
gallant son, He brake a sullen smile. 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
VIII. 54 The landlord and waiter .. were not suffered to 
do any thing, save to break their jokes on the members, 

24, To open, commence, begin. In certain 
obs. phrases, as to break parle, break trade. Also 
at Billiards: Zo break the balls: to make a stroke 
from the formal position in which the balls are 
placed at the beginning of a game, or after a foul 
stroke. (But cf. 31.) 

1588 Suaxs. 77t, A. v. iii. 19 Romes Emperour and 
Nephewe breake the parle. 1788 FaLconsrivce A/7, Stave 
Tr, 12 After permission has been obtained for breaking 
trade..the captains goashore. 1850 Bonn Handbk. Games 
565 Breaking the balls is to take them all off the table, 
place the red on its spot, and.. begin again from the baulk. 

V. To make a rupture of union or continuity 
by breaking. : 

* of union, 

25. ¢rans. To break a bond, or anything that 
confines or fastens; to disrupt; hence to dissolve, 
loosen. Also fig. often with asunder. 

@ 1225 St. Marher. 18 Alre kingene king brec nu mine 
bondes, 1382 Wycur ¥xdges xvi. 9 She criede to him, 
Philistien upon thee, Sampson, The which brak the boondis. 
1535 Coverpate /’s. ii. 3 Let us breake their bondes a 
sunder. 1578 imme Calvin on Gen. 241 The ambition of 
Nimrod, brake the bondsof this modesty. 1717 Pore Eloisa 
173 Death, only death, can break the lasting chain. 1837 
Newman Par, Serm. (ed. 3) I. xv.226 Distrust. .breaks the 
very bonds of human society. 1855 Macautav //ist. Eng. 
IV. 95 The spell which bound his followers to him was not 
altogether broken. 

b. zntr. (for reff.) Sec also 1 b for literal use. 

26. trans. To make a rupture in (the ranks of 
the encmy). (Also in one’s own ranks, by quitting 
them, or fleeing.) 

© x205 Lay. 27506 Pene sceld-trume brcken: Pe Bruttes 


a heolden. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1.217 And luk she na vay | 


ek aray. ¢xq00 Destr. Troy 6679 Mony batels he broke, 

buernes he slough. ¢x460 Fortrscue Ads. & Lim, Mon. 
(1714) 46 Nor yet to may breke a mighty Flote gatheryd of 
Purpose. ¢1532 Lp. Berners //u0% (1883) 344 He drew his 
swerde ..& brake the thyckest presse. 1636 MAssINcER 
Bashf. Lover un. iii, He dies that breaks his ranks Till all be 
our's. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) Aa iij, It cannot 
easily break the enemy’s line. 1803 Munro in Owen HWel- 
fesley's Disp. 790 After breaking their infantry, your cavalry 
;, Was not sufficiently strong to pursue any distance. 1842 
J ENNySoN Two Voices 155 The foeman’s line is broke. 


b. absol. Said of a band of fighting men: To 


break theirranks, fall into disorder; also ofthe ranks. | 


1598 Barret Theor. WVarres 1.1. 4 To perform execution if 
the enemie break or flie. 1781 I. JEFFERSON in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (1853) III. 308 They broke twice, and ran like 
sheep. 1824 Macautay /v7y 43 Their ranks are breaking 
like thin clouds before a Biscay gale, 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 221 The 4,000 Roman cavalry .. broke and fled. 

c. intr, (for vefl.) Said of clouds, mists, ete. : 
To divide, disperse. 

1826 DisraELl Viv. Grey vil. iv. 485 The storm cannot last 
long thus..I am sure the clouds are breaking. 1875 GREEN 
Short Hist, viii. § 1. 448 Cromwell saw the mists break over 
the hills of Dunbar, 

* * of continuance or continuity. 

+27. trans. To cut short, stop, bring to a sudden 

end. Zo break the stegei to raise the siege. Ods. ; 


but see Zo break off, 534. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. 111 (Matz.) Our tale wille we no 
breke, bot telle forth the certeyn. ¢1386 CHaucer Melibeus 
» 77 Wel ny alle atones bigonne they to rise for to breken 
his tale. 1387 Trrvisa Higdex Rolls Ser. II. 415 Penthe- 
silea .. brak be sege of be Grees, 1534 More Answ. Poy- 
soned Bk. 1058/2 A better then we Both shall breake the 
strife betwene vs. a@1553 UpaL Royster D.1v. iv, Will ye 
my tale break? 1709StryPe Axx. Ref. I. xlvii. 510 To use 
means to break the match. . 

28. To interrupt the continuance of (an action) ; 


to stop for the time, suspend. 

c1400 Rom, Rose 6224 Love. .brake his tale in the spekyng 
As though he had hym tolde lesyng. 1580 Baret Adv. 
B 1200 The workes be broken and remaine vnperfite for a 
time. 1712 Appison Sect, No. 321 P11, 1 would not break 
the Thread of these Speculations. 1848 Macaucay //is¢. 
Eng. 1. 513 He was the first country gentleman .. to break 
that long prescription. 

b. Zo break one’s fall, one’s journey, the force 
of a blow, 

1848 Macautay /Hzst¢. Eng. 11. 117 His fall, though thus 
broken, was still a fall. 1858 Sears Athan. 1. it. 265 An 
awful plunge downward with nothing to break the fall. 
1880 Standard 14 Dec., Count Hatzfeldt.. breaks his 
journey at this capital to-day, 

29. To interrupt the continuance of (a state); 
to disturb: esp. a. Zo break one’s sleep or rest ; 


b. Zo break silence, stiliness. (See SILENCE.) 

1597 SHAKS, 2 //ex. JV’, 1v.v.69 For this, the foolish ouer- 
carefull Fathers Haue broke their sleepes with thoughts. 
1623 Bincuam Xexopfhonx 139 You shall put todeath a man, 
that hath broken many a sleepe for you. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. 1.1.9, | hope your ill Luck did not break your 
Rest last Night. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 222 »3 Keeping 
them awake, or breaking their Sleep when they are fallen 
into it. 1768 STERNE Sezt. Fourn. (1778) I. 176, I was not 
disposed to break silence. 1853 Robertson Seva. Ser. 11. 
xi. 138 There are but three things which can break that 
peace. 1853 KincsLey //yfatia xi, 126 Not a sound..broke 
the utter stillness of the glen. 

c. To break one’s fast: to put an end to fasting 
by eating; es. to eat after the night’s fast, take 
the first meal of the day; to breakfast. 

c 1400 Beryx Prol. 71 Ete & be merry, why breke yee nowt 

yeur fast? 1523 FitzHers. Hxsd. § 149 Be vppe bebe & 

reake thy faste before day. 1586 Cocan Haven Health 
ccxili, These old men brake their fast commonly with honey. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 171, | aduise them, not to be 
altogether fasting till dinner, but to breake their fast. 1653 
Watton Axgiler i. 2 My purpose is to be at Hodsden.. 
before I break my fast. 1665 EvELYN Afemz, (1857) I. 375, I 
brake fast this morning with the King. 1808 Scorr Mavm. 
1, xxxi, And knight and squire had broke their fast. 

30. To interrupt the uniformity of any quality; 
to qualify, allay. 

1839 THIRLWALL Greece I. 183 An uniform tenor of life, 
broken only by the exertions necessary to satisfy the 
simplest animal wants. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Uf Nile vii. 
177,Nota tree, not a hut .. broke the green monotony of the 
plain. 1885 Sfectator 18 July 950/2 He .. breaks for a few 
hours the terrible sameness of a dull .. sordid life. 

b. Of colours: To modify a colour by mixing 
it with some other colour. Also dvcak down 50 e, 
and broken colours (see BROKEN). 

1753 Cuamuers Cyct. Supp. s.v. Broken, A colour is said 
to be broken, when it is taken down or degraded by the 
mixture of some colour. 

31. To alter abruptly the direction of (a line). Zo 
break a ball (at Cricket): to make it change its 
direction on touching the ground. Zo break 
joimt: said of stones or bricks in a building, 
when the lines of junction are not continuous. 
To break sheer: see SHEER. 

1616 SurFi, & Markn. Country Farm 101 He {the ox] 
breaketh not vp his taile, but suffereth it to draw all along 
after him, 1660 Broome Archit. B, This Pillar is broken 
perfectly. 1753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp. s.v., The ray of 
incidence ..is, as it were, broken and bent into another 
direction. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 Breaking joint 
one course upon the other. 1884 Lidlywhite’s Cricket Comp. 
29 Cooper... has the faculty of hreaking a ball two or three 
feet. 1884 W.G. Grace in Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 He says 
that a fast bowler can ‘break’ both ways, but admits that 
this cannot be done with precision, 

32. znxtr. To deviate or start off abruptly from 
a line or previous course; to project; to fall off. 
Also with away, off; see 53 ¢. 

267 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 36 Examine .. whether 
the Worm .. do not break into Angles. /did, 279 Let the 
Keystone break without the Arch. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2297/8 Stray'd or stolen..a black Mare.. breaks high in 
the forehead, 1873 Tristram Moaé vii. 125 The plain.. 
breaking away abruptly in limestone precipices to a great 
depth. 1879 B. Tayior Stud. Germ. Lit. 240 The narrative 
continually breaks into dialogue. 
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b. In Cricket. A ball bowled is said to break 
when it changes its course after it has pitched: 
the bowler causes this by his delivery. It is said 
to break back when it breaks in from the off, zo 


break in, when it breaks from the leg side. 

1882 Dazly Tel. 17 May, Clean bowled by a trimmer from 
Barnes, the ball apparently breaking back. 

e. Of flowers: To burst into a diversity of 
colours under cultivation. 

1835 Linpiey Jz trod, Bot. (1848) Il. 249 We have known 
the dahlias froma poor single dull-coloured flower break 
into superior forms and brilliant colours, 1846 Mrs. Loupon 
Ladies Comp, Flower Gard, 303 All seedling Tulips, when 
they first flower, are..of a dull uniform colour; and to 
make them break, that is, to produce the brilliant and dis- 
tinct colours which constitute the beauty ofa florist’s flower, 
a variety of expedients are resorted to. 

VI. To sever or remove by breaking. 

33. ¢vavzs. To separate by breaking a connexion. 
(See drxeak away, off, ott.) 

axz00 Trin. Cott. Hom. 93 Brokene bojes. @13300 
Cursor M. 15024 Bifor pair king be childer kest Branches 
pai brak o bogh. a@1340 HampoLe Pr. Conse. 2078 For pe 
dede his mynde away ban brekes. 1382 Wycuir Dezé. xxili. 
25 Thou shalt breek eeris, and with the hoond brisse. 161 
Bis_e Ger. xxvii. 40 Thou shalt breake his yoke from off 
thy necke. od. Great boughs broken from the trees. 

b. Zo break (any one) of a practice or habit: to 
cause him to discontinue it. Perh. orig. belonging 


to 14b. 

1612 Bacon Greatness of Kingd., Ess. (Arb.) 482 Neither 
must they be too much broken of it [danger], if they shall 
be preserued in vigor. 1701 W. Wotton /ist. Romev. 74 
He.. Broke them of their warm Bathes. 1748 J. Mason 
Elocut.11 A thick mumbling Way of speaking ; which he 
broke himself of by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 
18:6 Life W. Havergal(1882)15 His only fault is in preaching 
too fast, but he is trying to break himself of this. 1865 M. 
ArnoLtp Exg. de Guérin, Ess, Crit. (1875) 165 When she 
wants, to break a village girl of disobedience to her mother. 

34, intr. To sever a connexion abruptly; to 
cease from relation w2th, quarrel weth, See also 


To break off, 53 f. 

1591 SHAKS. Two Gent. u. v. 19 Speed. Shall he marry 
her? Laznce. No, neither, Sf. What, are they broken? 
1607 — Cor. iv. vi. 48 It cannot be The Volces dare breake 
with vs. 1687 R. Lestrance Ausw. Diss. 39 They Brake, 
upon This Point. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Hist. xx. § 1 (1827) 
IX. 2 The Romans break with Perseus. 1859 Masson 
Milton 1. 616 Charles broke with his Third Parliament in 
March 1628-9. 1872 FREEMAN Gen. Sketch xv. §14. 324 
Ready to break with the past altogether. 4 . 

35. To break an officer; to cashier, deprive him 
of his commission, degrade him from his rank. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3135/3 Three other Colonels are 
broke. 41717 De For Hist, Ch. Scot. 11. 73 Whether he 
was not broke for Cowardise I am not certain. 1787 Net- 
son in Nicolas Dizsf. (1845) I. 243 That no Officer could 
serve under him, and that sooner or later he must be broke. 
1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xvii. 46 From the time that he 
was ‘broken’, he had had a dog’s berth on board the vessel. 
1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Break, to deprive of com- 
mission, warrant, or rating, by court-martial. 

VII. Intransitive senses implying movement 
accompanied by the breaking of ties or barriers ; 
to burst. 

36. incr. To escape or depart by breaking ties 
or barriers (physical or immaterial) ; to depart by 
a forcible or sudden effort, to escape from restraint. 
Often with /oose, free: see also To break away, 49 c. 

ax000 Phenix 67 Wxter wynsumu..of dzre moldan tyrf 
brimcealdu brecad. a 1000 Andreas 513 (Gr.) We brecad ofer 
bxebweg. 1423 Jas. I. Avugis Q. cxv, [Thay] breken louse, 
and walken at thaire large? 1535 CoverDALe Dax. ii. 1 
Had Nabuchodonosor a dreame..and his slepe brake from 
him. 1628 Dicpy Voy. Medzt. (1868) 65 My boate broke 
from my sterne with aman ‘in her. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
262 » 4 When I broke loose from that great Body of Writers. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L. u. xxxiv, Then Roderick from the 
Douglas broke. 1846 Rusxin Mod. Paint. 1.1. 1. vil, § 3. 
74 The great historical painters..who had broken so boldly 
..from the trammels of this notion, 1877 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. VII. Pref., Hlusions from which..men have had the 
courage to break free. 1878 Mor ey Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 220 
A world that had broken loose from its moorings. 

37. To come out or emerge by breaking bar- 
riers ; to burst forth, rush out with sudden violence. 
Const. zor. Sce also Zo break forth, 51; out, 54. 

a. of words, laughter, sounds, etc. 

1330 R. Brunne Chroz. 55(Matz.) Bituex bam and be mes- 
sengers bropefulle wordes brak. 1596 SPENSER F’. Q. 11. iit. 24 
‘Twixt the perles and rubins {i. e. teeth and lips] softly brake 
A siluer sound. 1709 Pore Ess. Cri#. 628 But rattling non- 
sense in full vollies breaks. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines 
and Pol.i. 12 Cries of grief and despair broke from them 
at every step. 1837 Lytton A¢hens |. 477 Loud broke the 
trumpets The standards..were raised on high. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Verses of his own English tongue broke 
from time to time from the master’s lips. 

b. of an attacking party. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13014 A busshement of bold men breke 
hym vpon. 1598 Grenewey Jacifus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 
Vntill the enemy, with hope to breake vpon them, should 
draw neere. 1614 Raveicu /fist. World v. i. § 10.573 They 
brake back furiously upon their own footmen. _— 

c. of natural phenomena, as a storm, light, etc. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life i. 3 First bright streaks of 
light that break on.. night and death. 

d. Of fish: To rise to the bait. 

1885 /7arper’s Mag. Jan. 216/1, | tried to fool them with 
sham colored feathers; but no, sir, they{the fish] never broke. 
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38. A person is also said /o break into arms, 
rebellion, weeping, a laugh, etc. 

1588 Suaks. 7i¢. 4.11. 1.216 Do not breake into these dlespe 
extreames, 1670 CoTTon eon 1. 1. 46 To which .. he 
was further necessitated by the King of Navarre’s breaking 
into Arms, 1866 KincsLry //erew. xii, 170 She broke into 
wild weeping. 1871 A. R. llove Aly Schoolb. Fr. (1875) 110 
We broke into a titter, 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton ww. 42 
The pony broke into a brisk trot. 1876 Green Short //ist. 
vi. § 2 (1882) 275 In Kent... the discontent broke into open 
revolt. 

39. To issue forth, come forth suddenly into no- 
tice, come as a surprise. Const. from, upon, into, 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 41? 5 He thought fit to break 
from his Concealment. 19712 Pork A/essiah, See heav'n .. 
break upon thee in a flood of day. 1750 Jounson Rawwbd. 
No. 79 P7 The anxieties that break into his face. 1830 
H. Rocers £ss, 1. 1. 9 There isno author who so often breaks 
upon his readers with turns of thought, for which they are 
totally unprepared. 1853 Kane Grinuell /:xp. xv. (1856) 
107 Here.. the Greenland shore broke upon us. 1884 W. 
C. Smitn Atédvostaz 43 Only the lap of the rippling wave 
Broke on the hush of their solitude. 

40. Of buds, flowers, roots, etc. : To sprout out, 
come forth, burst into flower or leaf, expand. 

¢ 1325 Rel. Ant. 1. 124 When blosmes breketh on brere. 
1868 Darwin Axis. & Pd. II. xiii, 31 In.. carrot-beds a 
few plants often ‘ break’—that is, flower too soon, 188z 
Garden 18 Mar. 187/1 Vigorous young [vine] rods.. will 
require dexterous handling to get them to break evenly. 

41. To burst out of darkness, begin to shine; 
as the day, morning, daylight, Const. om, upon. 
Many varieties of this expression appear, often 
mixed with other uses of brea, as ‘ the darkness is 
breaking’; cf. ‘the clouds are breaking’ in 26. 

1535 CoverDaLe /sa. xxi. 12 The watchman answered : 
The daye breaketh on. 1599 Snaxs. //en, V, iv. 1. 88 
Brother Iohn Bates, is not that the Morning which breakes 
yonder? 1621 Biste Ge. xxxii.26 Let ine goe, for the day 
breaketh [Coverp. breaketh on]. 1647 J. Hatt Poems g2 
The day Breakes clearer on them. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
V. 1688 Till day began to break upon them. 1829 I. Taytor 
Exnthus. x. 259 When .. the first beams of sound philosophy 
broke over the nations. 1836 Kinostey Left. (1878) 1. 33 Ere 
the sun had broken on the earth. 187: Morey Voétacre 
(1886) 23 ‘he darkness seems breaking. 

+ b. frans. To cause to break. Ods. 

tsog Hawes Past. Pleas, 1. xiv, Golden Phebus .. With 
cloudes redde began to break the daye. 

42. intr. (and with ¢udireci pass.) To enter by 
breaking barriers; to make a forcible or violent 
entrance 7z/o a placc; to make an iruption. 
(Formerly expressed by éveak trans.: see 17.) 

31398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R, Vv. XXxv. (1495) 147 That 
colde ayre breke not sodaynly in to the herte. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11937 Pai .. Brekyn into bildynges, britnet the pepull. 
1628 Hospes Thucyd, (1822) 55 The Lacedemonians after- 
wards brake into Attica. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
158 Sal nters with their Ripping Chissel do often Break in 
to Brick-walls; that is, they cut holes. 1883 Law Rep. 
Queen's B. X1. 590 The prosecutor's house was feloniously 
broken into and entered, 

VIII. Phrases‘and combinations. 
* Phrases. 

43. To break bulk (ef. 2 e): ‘to open the hold 
and take out goods thence’ (Capi. Smith's Sea- 
man’s Gram, 1692); to destroy the completeness 
of a eargo by taking out a portion, to begin to 
unload. 

1575 in Hist, Glasgow (1881)117 Breking bowk [ofa cargo]. 
1587 St. Paper Office Domest. Corr., To bring them [shipsj 
into this realme without breaking bulke. 1622 MALyNeEs 
Anc. Law-Merch, 195 All Merchants ships being laden, 
haue alwaies .. beene permitted to breake bulke below, or 
at Tilburie-Hope. 1668 Marvett Corr, xcviii. Whks. 1872-5 
II. 257 An impeachment .. against Sir W. Penn, for break- 
ing bulke in the East India prizes. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 106 P 2 Whether he would break Bulk, and sell his 
Goods by Retail. 1792 Burke Negro Code Wks. 1842 II. 
424 The faithful execution of his part of the trust at the 
island where he shall break bulk. 3833 Marryvat P. Siuple 
v, He was breaking Casks out of the hold. 1883 Times 24 
Mar. 6 The whole [cargo of tea] can be sampled and sold 
the moment the steamer breaks bulk. 

44. To break (the) ground (cf. 5 a): 

a. To dig through the surface of ground, espe- 
cially when covered with turf; to plough up 
ground for the first time, or after it has lain long 


in pasture. See also Zo break up, 5Of. 

1712 Priveaux Direct. Ch. Wardens (ed. 4) 76 The Fee 
for breaking the soil [for a grave] belongs to them. A/od. 
(U. S.) It takes three farm-horses of good weight to break 
prairie-land. 

Of an army: To begin digging trenches. 

1678 Loud. Gaz, No, 1320/3 We hear the French are 
breaking ground, as if they intended a formal Siege. 1810 
Wetuncton in Gurw. Dess. VI. 200 The enemy broke 
ground before Ciudad Rodrigo on the night before last. 

c. fig. To commence operations, take the first 
steps, do pioneer work. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4555/3 Last Night we broke Ground. 
1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VI. 56 One of those who 
first broke ground as a pioneer in the great field of Natural 
Philosophy. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XX XV. 792 They have 
broken no ground from which they have not been driven. 
1840 CartyLe //eroes i, Could I thus, as it were, not ex- 
haust my subject, but so much as break ground upon it. 

Nau, ‘ Break-ground, Beginning to weigh, 
or to lift the anchor from the bottom.’ Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 
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Ls Beawes Lex Mercat. 116 If. .the ship breaks ground, 
and arrives at her port. 

45. To break the ice (cf. quot. 1710}: to pre- 
pare the way, take the preliminary steps, make 
a beginning; sometimes, in modern use, with a 
reference to the coldness or stiffness of first inter- 
course with strangers. 

1602 Warner lb, Lug. x1. Ixii, 273 Cahoto whose Cos. 
mographie and selfe-proofe brake the Ice ‘To most our late 
Discouerers, 1610 Guu.tim /feraddry To Rdr., 1 have 
broken the Ice, and made way to some after-commers. 
1611 Coter., Acheminer, to commence, breake the ice. 
1683 1). A. Art Converse 15 Vhe Ice being thus broken, 
another will utter her mind on the same matter. 1710 
Ster.e Fatler No.7 P6 The Ice being broke, the Sound 
is again open for the Ships. 1775 SuERIDAN Duenna uw. ii, 
Sol the ice is broke, and a.. civil beginning too! 1853 
H. Rocers £el. Faith 28, 1 availed myself of a pause in 
the conversation to break the ice in relation to the topic 
which lay nearest my heart. 


46. 7o break square, or squares [of uncertain 
origin: cf. 2e}: to interrupt or violate the regular 
order ; commonly in the proverbial phrase, 7? dreaks 
no square, i.e. does no harm, makes no mischief, 


does not matter. : 

1576 Foxe A. 4 A/.986 The missyng of a few yeares in 
this matter, breaketh no great square in our story. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 116 ‘There are but 
fewe that breake not square oftener in eating & drinking 
too much then to litle. 1633 Herpert Temple, Discharge 
vii, Man and the present fit! if he provide [i. e. look into 
the futnre], He breaks the square. 1640 Futter Joseph's 
Coat vii. (1867) 179 Would so small a matter have broken any 
squares? 1671 Devons Eveu, Love 1. i,"Tis no matter ; 
this shall break no Squares betwixt us. 1760 STERNE Jr. 
Shandy (1802) I]. v. 152 This fault in Trim brokeno squares 
with them. 

47. 7o break wind: to void wind from the 
stomach or bowels. [But cf. BRAKE v.5 to void 


from the stomach.]} 

[1540 Lynpesay Satire 7624, I lay braikand like ane brok. 
— 4367 Sche blubbirt, bokkit, and braikit still.]  rssz 
Hutoet Belke, or bolke, or breake wynde vpwarde. 1606 
HoLiano Sueton. 171 He would give folke leave to breake 
winde downward and let it goe even with a crack at the 
very bourd. 1636 Heatey tr. Theophrast. Char. 45 He 
lying along, belcheth or breaketh wind. 1795 J. WoLcotr 
b. Pindar) Lousiad Wks. 1812 1. 269 Had the Thunderer 
but broke wind. 

**® Combined with adverbs : 

48. Break across. ‘In tilting, when the tilter 
by unsteadiness or awkwardness suffered his spear 
to be. . broken across the body of his adversary, 
instead of by the push of the point’ (Nares). Cf. 
Shaks. A. Y. Z. 111. iv. 44. 

1580 Sipney (N.) One said he brake across, full well 
niight it so be. 

To break asunder: sce 25. 

49. Break away. 

a, drans. [from 33.] To sever or remove by 
breaking. 

1420 E, E, Wells (1882) 45 A branche of be couercle [is] 
y-broke away. 1781 Cowper E-xfost, 501 ‘The lamp that 
with awaking beams, Dispell’d thy gloom and broke away 
thy dreams. 1855 CosTELLo Stor. Screen 77 ‘Those who.. 
broke away the bars which kept him prisoner. 

b. intr. (for reft. of a.) 

1860 TyNpALt Géac. 1. § 11. 70 The snow.. broke away 
from the foot and fell into the chasm. 

e. intr. [from 36.] To start away with abrupt- 
ness and foree ; to go off abruptly; to escape by 
breaking from restraint. Also fg. 

1535 CovERDALE 37. li.6 The souldyers brake awaye, and 
fled out of the cite by night. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err, ww. iv. 
1 Feare me not man, I will not breake away. c 1610 
Mippteton etc. Widow 1. i. in Dodsley (1780) X11. 234 
When thieves are taken, and break away twice or thrice one 
after another. 1852 ‘Turrer (Proverb. Philos. 317 A dappled 
hart hath flung aside the boughs and broke away. 1872 
Brack Adv. Phacton xii, 164 If people break away from the 
ordinary methods..they must take their chance. 

To break back (Cricket): see 32 b, 

50. Break down. 

a. érans. [from II.} To break (anything) so that 
its parts fall to the ground ; to demolish, destroy, 
level with the ground. Also of things fig. 

1382 Wycuir /sa.v. 5, I shal breke down his wal. 1611 
Bisre ¢ééd., Breake downe the wall thereof. 1742 WesLEY 
Wks, (x872) 1. 353 They .. brake down part of the house. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk 1. 1. i. 9 They would be 
powerful to break down; helpless to build up. 1878 MorLry 
Diderot \1. 29 He will not, however, on that account break 
down the permanent safeguards. 

b. [from 7.} To break into small pieces; to 
crush ; to decompose. 

1859 Jepson Srittany iv, 42 With delicious light French 
roll broken down into it. 1883 Atheneum 29 Dec. 871/1 
The molecule of arabic acid, Cs Hisz On, is broken down, 

e. [from 12-13.) To cmsh or prostrate in 
strength, health, courage, etc. 

1853 4 rad. Ves. Rtldg.'274 So much was he already broken 
down by affliction, sorrow and terror. 1873 Mortry Rous- 
seau I. 28 The character of Jean Jacques was absolutely 
broken down, 1885 Mauch. /xam. 6 Sept. 5/4 He has 
been consistently anxious to break down the power in 
Egypt of the Turkish pashas. 

d. intr. (for ref.) To fall broken or in ruins; 
to collapse, give way, fail utterly, prove of no avail; 
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to give way, as the back sincws of a horse’s leg 
(whence the technical use in 1831, 1864). 

1831 Youatt //orse xvi. (1872) 373 A slight injury .. is 
called a sprain of the back sinews or tendons; and when it 
is more serious, the horse is said to have broken down, 1856 
Sir B. Bronk /’sychol. Jug. 1. iii. 93 The mind may break 
down all at once under some sudden affliction. 1864 Lp. 
Paumerston in Daily Fed, 26 Aug., It often happens that 
a very good-looking horse breaks down, 1865 TRo1.Lore 
Belton Fst, xxix.345 ‘The task before her was ..so difficult 
that she almost broke down in performing it. 1875 JowrETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 204 If this definition of justice breaks 
down. 1880 M:Cartny Own Times 111. x1. 223 His health 
almost suddenly broke down. ; 

e. [fem 30.} To tone down, qualify. 

1867 Timus & Guiiick Painting 303 Vreaking down the 
warm lights with colours of the opposite quality. 1882 
Standard g Oct. 2/7 He had used ‘white’ sugar for *break- 
ing down’ some gin. 1882 /’rinting Times & Lithogr. 15 
Feb, 35 Another class of tones is formed by breaking down 
orange with its coinplementary colour blue. 

51. Break forth. 

a. intr, [from 37.) To make a rush forward, 

tss2 Hucoet, [ireake forth orout, prorumfpo. 1611 BIBLE 
Fi.xod, xix. 22 lest the Lord breake forthvponthem, 1646 
Buck Rich, ///, un. 61 Forth breakes King Richard towards 
the Earle, 

b. Of flame, light, passion, war, disease, ete. : 

To burst out, break out. 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa. lix. 8 Then shal thy light break forth 
as y® mornynge. 156: Norton & Sackv, Gorboduc in. i, 
The fire.. breakes forth with double flame. 1596 Suaxs. 
1 Hen. /V, 11. i. 27 Diseased Nature oftentimes breakes 
forth In strange eruptions. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 11 A 
little sparke.. Breakes forth in fame. 1611 BipLe Z-x. ix. 
10 A boyle breaking forth with blaines. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 384 Many Diseases. . break forth at particular times. 1660 
Stantry //ist, Philos. (1701) 85/2 In the second year .. 
broke forth a War. 1732 STEELE Sfect. No. 302 P 5 In 
Emilia .. it [religion] does not break forth into irregular 
Fits and Salliesof Devotion. 1848 Macaunay /Zist, /eug. 1. 
645 It was not only against the prisoners that his fury broke 
forth. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 224 He breaks 
forth into full light in the course of the next year. 1875 
Bryce //oly Rom. Emp, vi. (ed. 5) 85 These were the feel- 
ings that .. broke forth in the shout of Henry. 

ce. [from 36.] To break loose from restraint. 

1605 Suaks. Lear i. iv. 222 Breaking forth In ranke and 
not to be endur'd riots. @ 1639 W. WHaTELEY /rofotsfes 
i. xxix. (1640) 135 You young men that have too much 
broken forth. 

+d. [from 40.] To spring or sprout out vigor- 
ously. Obs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Truuks vi, §4 The Trunk-Roots break 
forth all along it. 

e. [from 38.] To burst into utterance; to cx- 
claim with sudden outburst. 

1526 ‘TinpaLe Gad. iv. 27 Breake forth and crye thou that 
travelest not. 1611 Bipte /saéak xiv. 7 They breake foorth 
into singing. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 482 The Prince breaks 
forth ; proclaim What tydings, friends? 1882 Sux 14 May 
6/5 The anti-lacrossers cheered and broke forth with [a ditty]. 

52. Breakin. a. /rans.=14. 

178s Burke Sf. .Vadb. Arcot’s Debts Wks. 1842 I. 326 Sup- 
pose his highness not to be well broken in to things of this 
kind. 1840 Macautay Céve 3 Savages..who had not broken 
in a single animal to labour. 1850 Mrs.Stowe Uncle Tom 
xix. 198, I broke a fellow in, once. 1856 F. Pacet Oivlet of 
Owdlst 97 She must be well broke in to the smell of tobacco. 

b. zxtr, [from 42.] To force one’s way in, 
enter forcibly or abruptly ; to make an irruption. 

1552 Hutoet, Breake in, zrruipo. 1614 Raceicn Hist. 
World w.v. § 6. 514 Ptolemy's army brake in without re- 
sistance. 16x15 G. Sanvys /raz. Ded., The wild beasts. .hau- 
ing brokeninvponthem. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 131 P8 
When an unexpected Guest breaks in upon him. 1749 
Fietpinc Tom Foues xv.v, 1 am afraid..] break in upon 
you abruptly. 1884 J/ehalah iv. 50 Lest he should be 
broken in on from the cellar. 

e. To infringe pon or interfere with; to inter- 
rupt or disturb suddenly or unexpectedly. 

1657 Burton’s Déary (1828) 11. 79 Bring in a Bill, which is 
as effectual. Otherwise business will break in upon you. 
1748 CuesterF. Letters 1]. 81 Some little passion or humour 
always breaks in upon their best resolutions. 1765 Biack- 
STONE Comm. I. 70 Whenever a standing rule of law.. hath 
been wantonly hroke in upon by statutes or new resolutions. 
1806 G. Rose Diaries (1860! I. 251, I would. .break in upon 
these [arrangements] to call in Clarges Street. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch-bh, (1859) 5 Those sudden storms which will 
sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. 
1882 SHortHowse J. /uglesant 11. 378 The booming of can- 
non broke in upon the singing of the psalms. 

d. To interpose abruptly in a conversation. 

@x719 Appison (J.) The doctor.. with a deep voice anda 
magisterial air breaks in upon conversation, and drives 
down all before him. 1807 Axna M. Porter //ungar. Bro. 
78 ‘ You remember the circumstances’, added the marshal, 
seeing Charles about to interrupt him, ‘but I'll not be broken 
inon'. 1828 Scott /*,M/. Per(h 1.18 Feeling the certainty 
of being right..the father broke in. 1875 Jowetr Plafo 
ted. 2) III. 9 In the discussion .. Glaucon breaks in with a 
slight jest. 

@. {from 39.} To burst or flash «fon. 

1713 BerKerey //ydas and P. iii. ad fin., A new light 
breaks in upon my understanding. 1742-3 Obserz. Method- 
ists 14 Fresh Emanations of Divine Light break in upon.. 
my Soul, 1836 J. Girpert Chr. A tonem. ii. (1852) 42 Had 
these lights but broken in upon an earlier period. 1865 
Dickens A@/ut. Fr. xii, Not the faintest flash of the real 
state of the case broke in upon her mind. 

f. (See quot.). 

1823 P. Nicnotsos Pract. Builder 220 To Break in—To 
cut or break a hole in brick-work, with the ripping-chisel 
for inserting timber, etc. 3 
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53. Break off. 
a. trans, [from 27.] To discontinue (anything) 
abruptly; to puta forcible, abrupt, or definite end to. 
¢1340 Hamrore Prose Treat. 29 Pou sall .. breke of pat. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 151 Vouchsafe .. to inter- 
rupte and breke of the swete quietnes of contemplacyon. 
1597 Mortey /xtrod, Mus. 117 Now wil 1 breake off my 
intended walke. 1611 Biste Daw. iv. 27 Breake off thy 
sinnes by righteousnesse. 1649 Mitton “thou. 2 The first 
parlament he broke off at his coming tothe Crown. 1712 
Hucues Sfect. No. 554? 7, I might break off the account 
of him here. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 295 ? 4 We find 
several Matches broken off upon this very Head. 1855 
Macautay f7zst. Eug. 111. 255 The conferences were soon 
broken off. 
b. zztrv. To leave off or stop abruptly. 

c1340 Hamrote Prose Treat. 29 When pou hase bene 
besye vwtwarde. .pou sall breke offe and come agayne to pi 
prayers. rs88Snaxs. L. LZ. L.v.ii.262 Not one word more my 
maides, breake off, breake off. 1589 Putrennam Lig. Poeste 
ui. xii. (Arb.) 178 When we begin to speake a thing, and 
breake of inthe middle way. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. 1. 122 We must not here breake off; let us continue on 
the story. 1727 De For Syst. A/agic 1. ii. (1840) 42 Upon 
this their consultation broke off. 1841 Macaucay in Tre- 
velyan Life (1876) II. ix. 111 He may break off in the middle 
of a story. 

syn 

1725 De For }oy. round World (1840) 129 She found the 
shore break off a little, and soon after a little more. 1833 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry \. 30 The front rank break off to the 
left. 

d. ¢rans. [from 33.] To sever or detach com- 
pletely by breaking. 

1530 Pacsor. 465/1, 1 breake of a pece or porcyon of a 
thyng from the hole. 16rx Bipte #x, xxxii. 2 Breake off 
the golden earerings which are in the eares of your wiues. 
1710 STEELE Tatler No. 15 ?1 To the End of that Stamen 
of Being in themselves which was broke off by Sickness. 
1759 B. Martin Wad, //ist. Eug. 1. Cornw. 4 Part of one of 
them has been broke off. 

e. zutx. To detach oneself abruptly from. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. § Cl. 1, ii. 132, I must from this enchant- 
ing Queene breake off. 1862 Stantey Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
x. 198 A Jewish sect..wnich professes to have broken off 
from Israel at this time. . ; 

f. [from 34.] To sever connexion or relation 
(with), to separate. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 73 To breake off instantly with 
the enemies of his greatnesse and religion. 1667 Perys 
Diary 27 July, The King and my Lady Castlemaine are 
quite broke off, and sheis gone away. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No, 36 pr False Lovers, and their shallow Pretences for 
breaking off. 1827 Scott Surg. Dax. 11. 158 Her ungrate- 
ful lover was now occupied with the means, not indeed of 
breaking off with her entirely, but, etc. 


g. (vans. To draw off sharply, withdraw com- 


pletely from. 

1607 TorsELt Four-f, Beasts 107 Then must the retreat be 
sounded, and. .the Dogs be broken off. 1700 J. Law Counc. 
Trade (1751) 155 At whose pains..ought the people of this 
kingdom be broken off from this habit of idleness. 

h. [from 28 b.] To intercept and repel. 

1791 SMEATON Edystone L. § 338 A sloping Bank.. to 

break off the fury of the sea, : 
+1. zzir. [from 24.] To start, begin. Oés. 

1591 Lyty Sappho 1. ii. 177 Then shall wee have sweet 

musique. But come, I will not breake off. 


j. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 SuytH Sadlor’s Word-bk. s.v. She breaks off from 
her course: applied only when the wind will not allow of 
keeping the course; applies only to ‘close-hauled’ or ‘on 
the wind’. Brokex off, fallen off,in azimuth, from the course. 

To break on: see 41. 

54. Break out. 


a. trans. [from 33.] To force out by breaking. 

1611 Bisre /s. lviii. 6 Breake out the great teeth of the 
young lyons. J/od. To break the glass out of a window, 
the teeth out ofa rake, etc. 

b. intr. (from 37.] To burst or spring out from 
restraint, confinement, or concealment. Said of 
persons and things material, also of fire, light, etc. 

axoo00 Beowulf 5085 Geseah ba..stream ut ponan brecan 
of beorze. ¢ 1205 Lay. 30854 Pat he [the pick} brac ut bi- 
foren under his breaste. ¢ 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 4465 
Bot at pe last pai sal breke out And destroy many landes 
obout. 1382 Wycrir /sa. lvili.8 Thanne shal breken out as 
morutid thi liz3t. /d¢d. xxxv. 6. 1576 Lamparve cranzé. 
Keut (1826) 261 Those very welles or springs.. whereof the 
one breaketh out of the ground about Stallesfield. 1647 
Sectary Dissected 17 What an ambush of Banditi is here 
broken out against the poor Statutes? 1679 W. Loncug- 
vitte in //attoz Corr. (1878) 183 Sunday last a fire or two 
broke out in y® citty. 1763 WesLey Jrn/, 21 Aug., The 
sun broke out several tines, and shone hot in iny face. 
1885 A/auch. Exam. 6 July 5/1 A fire broke out and spread 
with great rapidity. 

c, said of a morbid eruption on the skin; also 
of an epidemic discase. 

1535 CovERDALE /evit, xiii. 12 Whan the leprosy hreaketh 
out inthe szkynne. 1640 FuLcer Abel Rediv. (1867) 11. 143 
Vhere brake out a grievous pestilence in that city. 166% 
Lovett J/est, Ani. & Min. 327 The imeasells, Sire are 
little swellings, red, breaking out in the skinn. 1721 Appi- 
son Sect. No. 16 P 2 Those Blotches and Tumours which 
break out in the Body. 1842 Tennyson Walk. to Mail 71 
The same old sore breaks out from age to age. 1851 J)1xon 
W, Peun xxxi.(1872) 298 The yellow fever broke out in 
Philadelphia. 

d. A person, or his body, is also said to éreak 
oul ‘in or tulo boils, ctc.). 

¢ 2300 Beket 242% Ilis flesch bigan to hreken ont : and 
rotede and foule stonk. x552 Elu.ort, Breake oute, or 
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braste oute, asa mannes face doth with heate. 1651 HopseEs 
Leviath. (1839) 309 The bodies of children .. breaking out 
into biles and scabs. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2596/4 He is a 
short.. Man, his Lips broke out. 1769 Gotpsm. Kou. 
Hist. (1786) 11. 144 His face was all broke out into ulcers. 
1819 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 7 (1822) I. 56 He used to break 
out in enormous biles and blisters. 

e. said of exclamations, feelings, passions, 
traits ; of discord, riot, war, rebellion, etc. 

1580 Baret A/y, B 1201 Laughter breaketh out soudainlie, 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. u. 35 My Heart must breake 
within, or Woes breake out. 1649 Mitton £ikox. iv. (1851) 
360 Besides this, the Rebellion in Ireland was now broke 
out. 1715 Burnet Own Time 11. 406 His speech was sup- 
pressed for some days, but it broke out at last. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref, 1.1429 The natural antagonism 
between them soon broke out. 1847 L. Hunt Meu, Women, 
§ Bés. 1. xi, 274 Traits of him still break out. 1848 Mac- 
autay Hist, Eng. 1. 163 Formidable riots broke out in 
many places. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsiz. xxix. 284 His good- 
ness of heart, which broke out on every occasion, 


f. Persons or other agents are also said to dreak 
oul into or 72 some manifestation of feeling or 


some action. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 19 A metrer breketh out in this 
maner in praysing of this cite. 1599 SHaks. Much Ado. i. 
24 Did he breake out into teares? 1655 Futter CA. fist. 
1x.83 Thomas Piercy .. brake out into open Rebellion against 
the Queen. 1921 Appison SZect. No. 45 ? 6 She broke out 
into a loud Soliloquy. 1795 Soutney Joan of Arc vii. 316 
The exultant French Break out in loud rejoicing. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 185 Ctesippus again breaks out, and 
again has to be pacified by Socrates. Mod. He’s not a 
confirmed dipsomaniac, but only breaks out now and again. 

55, Break through. [f. branch VII. Z7hrough 
is here originally a preposition, and the analysis is 
lo break through-a-fence, not to break-through a 
fence, but the prep. tends to attach itself to the 
vb. as in L. ferfrzngére, and is sometimes used 
absol. as an adverb. ] 

a. ¢rans. To penetrate (a barrier of any kind) 
by breaking it ; to force one’s way through. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 5827 He hit hym so hetturly .. Pat he 
breke purgh the burd to the bare throte. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. 1.528 Hypanis, profound, Breaks through th’ 
opposing Rocks. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 53 P 8 A Satyr 
peeping over the silken Fence, and threatening to break 
through it. 

Jig. 1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. xlix. § 6 Neither are they 
able to break through those errors wherein they are settled. 
1798 Ferriar /l/ustr. Sterne ii. 24 Wit, like beauty, can 
break through the most unpromising disguise. 1847 L. 
Hust Men, Women, & Bks. 11. xi. 262 Those conventional 
hypocrisies of which most people are ashamed, even when 
they would be far more ashamed to break through them, 

b. To burst through restraints of, transgress, 

1712 BupcGEtt Sect, No. 401 ® 7, 1 purpose to break 
through all Rules. 1749 Fietpinc Zone Fones 1. ili, A cus- 
tom he never broke through on any account. 1808 T. JEF- 
FERSON Ht, (1830) IV. 129, I was unwilling it should be 
broke through by others. 

ce. ‘Yo project abruptly through. 

1860 TynpaLt Gélac. 1. § 11. 80 Two rocks break through 
the snow. 

a. absol. 

1526 TinDALE Jfatt. vi. 19 Where theves breake through 
and steale. 1659 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 273 The Chair 
broke through and rose without a question. 16g0 Lockr 
Educ. § 70 After Corruption had once broke thro’. 

56. Break up. 

a. ¢rans. (from 1.] To break into many parts ; 
to disintegrate. 

1752 Beawes Lex Mercat. 52 1f a ship be broken up or 
taken to pieces .. and afterwards .. be rebuilt..she is now 
another, and not the same ship. 1864 Deréy Mercury 7 Dec., 
The steel pieces were broken up, and the iron ones were 
beaten up into bars. 1875 Jowett //a‘o (ed. 2) 1V. 7 He 
cannot understand how an absolute unity..can be broken 
up into a number of individuals. 1876 J. H. Newman //is¢. 
Sk. I, 1.ii. 54 Heraclius succeeded in.. breaking up the Per- 
sian power. 

b. To rend or tear: see 2 a. 

ec. To cut up, carve: see 2 b. 

d. [from 2f.] To dissolve, disband, put an end 
to, give up; as in to break a regiment, gang, par- 
liament (oés.); to break up a house, household, 
housekeeping, school, an assembly. 

1483 Act 1 Rich, [//, ii, Many worshipful Men .. were 
compelled by Necessity to break up their Housholds. c 1500 
Song in Rel, Aut, 1.117 To brek upe the scole. 1647 Warp 
Simp, Cobler 12 Glad to heare the Devill is breaking up 
house in England, and removing somewhether else. 1721 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5977/2 They .. broke up their Assembly. 
1833 Marryat /. Szuple xxix, My uncle..had.. broken up 
his housekeeping. 1875 Jowetr /‘/a/o (ed. 2) 1. 70 We 
fairly gave way and hroke up the company. 

e. adsol. and zxtr. from preceding. 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa. xxxvii. 36 So Sennacherib the kinge 
of the Assirians brake vp, and dwelt at Niniue. 1536 
Wriotnes_ry Chron. (1875) 1. 52 The twentith daie of Juhe, 
the Convocation brooke upp at Poules. 1606 G. W[oop- 
cocke] /vstize 14 b Euery one bethinking how he might 
priuly breake vp, and steale home to resist the Eneiny. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 77 Yhen vp the Session brake. 
1882 Boy's Own P. 1V. 283 A few days later the school broke 
up for the summer holidays. 

f. ¢vans. [from §.] To open up (ground) with 
the spade or plough. 

1557 TussErR 100 /’oints [1 usb, \xi, In January, husbandes 
will breake vp their lay. 1611 Biare aan 3 Breake vp 
your fallow ground, a1977x Smou.ert /Jui2ph, Cl. (1815) 
192 The roads having been broke up by the heavy rains in 
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the spring, were..rough. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush, 129 
‘lhe beginning of October is the best season for breaking-up 
old pasture-lands, 
tg. tntr. [from 5 b.] =dreak out, 54 d. Obs. 
156x Houtysusu /fom. Afoth. 1 a, [It] maketh the skin 
stronge, harde, and also cleane, that it break vp no more. 
h. [from 8 b.] Of frost, (formerly} of an epi- 
demic: To give way, cease. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 In Barbary, the Plagues break up 
in the Summer Moneths. 180x Netson in Nicolas Dis/. 
(1845) 1¥V. 355 Before the frost broke up at Cronstadt. 

1. (from 12 c.] To fail in physical organization. 

+j. trans. [from 16, 17.] To burst oper (2 
barrier), make forcibly way into (a house), open 
forcibly (a letter, box, etc.). 

1523 Lp, Berners /roéss. I. cccxxii. 501 With great axes 
they brake vp the dore. 1552 Hutort, Breake vp a wryt or 
letter, vesiguo, 1578 Timme Calvix on Geu. 199 The Lord 
brake up the floodgates of the waters. 1646 Burd. Issach. 
in Phenix (1708) II. 309 If any should offer violence to 
break up the Doors. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 278 When 
we had broken it [the letter] up and had read the contents 
thereof. 1700 BLackmore 7od 108 He in the dark Breaks 
houses up, on which he set his mark. 1732 PripEaux 
Direct, Ch.-Wardeus (ed. 4) 87 If any Person doth in the 
Night-time break up the Church. 1827 Cartytr. Germ. 
Ron 111.223 Fixlein. . broke up the presentation as his own. 

+k. adsol. (from prec.] Oés. 

1528 TinpDaLeE Doctr. Treat. (1848) 203 Let the judges.. 
not break up into the consciences of men. 1535 CovERDALE 
Matt, vi. 20 Where theues nether breake vp nor yet steale. 

1. To begin or commence operations upon. 

1688 Loud, Gaz. No. 2344/4 There was 500 Acres of Fresh 
Grass..broakupon May Day. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 60 
4 Asa Mine not broken up. 

tm. zxztr. (from 39.} To transpire. Ods. 

1584 J. CaRMicHael Ledé. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 418 The 
murder of the Prince of Orange first brack up and came by 
special] post. ‘ 

+n. [from 40]. To burst (into flower). Ods. 
¢14s0 Henryson Jor, Fad, 45 The blossomes blyth brack 
vp on banke and bra. 

ecr Phrase-key of Break v. (in addition to the adverbial 
combinations) :—é one’s back, 7 b; 4 ball, 31; 4 balls, 24; 
é bank, 11; 4 in billiards, 24 ; & blows with, 3; boils 4, 4; 
& bonds, 25; 4&4 bounds, 19; 4 brain, 12 b; & bread, 3; 
buds 4, 40; 2 bulk, 43; & cloth, 2a; dcover, covert, 20; din 
cricket, 31; day 4,41; Sday, 15e; bdeer, 2b; 4 fall, 28b; 
b fast, 29; fish 4, 36d; flowers 4, 32c, 40; 4 fowl, fox, 2b; 
& free, 36; frost 4, 8b; & ground, 44; 4 of habit, 33; 4 
one’s head, 5 b; & one’s heart, 7 c, 22; & horse, 14; 6 
house, 17; 4 ice, 45; 4 into, 38, 42; 4 jail, 19; 3 jest, 23; 
2 joint, 31; & journey, 28 b; 4a lance with, 3; 4 law, 15; 
& loose, 36; & marriage, matrimony, 15d; 4 matter, 22; 
& one’s mind, 12 b, 22; morning 4, 413 6 one’s neck, 7 b; 
é news, 22; 4 oath, 15 ¢; 4 officer, 35; 4 on, 39, 413 open, 
17 b; @ parle, 24; 4 parliament, 2f; 4 peace, 15; 4 in 
pieces, 1; 4 of practice, 33; 6 Priscian’s head, 5b; prison, 
19; & promise, 15 c; 4 ranks, 26; 4 regiment, 2 f; & rest, 
29; & sheer, 31; 4 ship, 2d; 4 siege, 27; 4 sigh, 23; 4 
silence, sleep, 29; 4 small, 1; 4 smile, 23; 4 soil, 20b; & 
spirit, 13; 4 spousehood, 15 d; 4 square(s, 46; J stillness, 
29; 4astraw with, 3; Jon torture,7 b; 4 trade, 24; dupon, 
39, 41; Svein, 43 voice 4,6; & water, 20b; waves 4, 10; 
6 on wheel, 7 b; 4 wind, 12 b, 47; 4 with, 2e, 22 b, 34; 
4 wool, 2c; 4 one’s word, 15¢; 4 words with, 3. 

Break-, The verb-stem in composition forming 
sbs. or adjs. 

I. With verb + object. 

1. Forming sés., as break-bones, the Ossifrage 
or Osprey; break-bulk, one who breaks bulk, a 
captain that abstracts part of his cargo; break- 
elub (Go/f), any obstacle on which the player 
might break his club; + break-forward, an alleged 
old name of the hare; + break-gap, that which 
opens a passage; + break-hedge, a trespasser ; 
+ break-league, a breaker of a league or treaty ; 
+ break-love, a disturber or destroyer of love ; 
+ break-net, the Dog-fish or Thresher ; + break- 
peace, a peace - breaker; + break - promise, a 
promise-breaker; + break - pulpit, a boisterous 
preacher; + break - vow, a breaker of vows ; 
break-wind d7a/., a disease of sheep. 

1881 A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensi. xxix. Il. 133 One 
of the men .. has managed to stop the *break-aways. 
1838 Por A. G. Pyuz Wks. 1864 IV. 123 It is frequently 
called the *break-bones, or osprey peterel. 1622 R. Haw- 
Kins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 166 To smother their owne dis- 
loyalties, in suffering these *breake-bulks to escape. 1857 
Chambers /xform. Il. 67, Liftiug of *Break-clubs.—Al\ 
loose impediments within twelve inches of the ball may 
be removed on or off the course when the ball Hes on 
grass. c1300 Namcs of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 13 The 
make-fare, the *breke-forwart. 1645 Pacitt “eresiogr. 
(1662) Ep. Ded., The *break-gap to all those mischiefs 
that flowedin upon the King. 1573 Tusser //zsé. (1878) 33 
Keepe safe thy fence, scare *breakhedge thence. 1583 
Stanynurst /#xels iv. (Arb.) 113 Al faythlesse *break 
leages. J/bid. 143 Like a *breaklooue mak’bat adultrer. 
1583 J. Hicins Puuuius’ Nowmeuclator, *Breakenet, a sea- 
dog or dogfishe. 1623 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Lamia, a cer- 
taine dog-fish called a Breaknet. 1593 Pass. Alorrice 73 
Our only *breakepeace, 1600 SHaxs. 4. 1% Z. 1v. i. 196, I 
will thinke you the most patheticall *breake-promise. 1589 
Marprel. Epit. F, Som of our bishops are very great 
*breakepulpits, 1583 Stanvuurst 4¢xe7s iv. (Arb.) 444 This 
*hrakeuow naughtye. 1596 SHAKS. Fohx u. ii. 569 That 
Broker, that still breakes the pate of faith. That dayly 
breake-vow, 1823 Hocc Sheph. Cal. I, 110 It never saw 
either braxy or *breakwind. 

2. Forming adjs., as break-ax, that breaks axes, 
as in Break-ax Tree, Sloanca Jamaicensis; break- 
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bone, bone-breaking, as in break-bone fever, 
the dengue, an tnfectious eruptive fever of warm 
eltmates; break-covert, that breaks covert ; 
+ break - dance, disturbing, turbulent. See also 
BREAK-BACK, BREAK-NECK. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 250 The *Brake-axe Tree. It 
is so very hard that it is found adifficult matter even to cut 
it down, 1866 A. Fuint /’rinc. M/ed. (1880) 1073 Excru- 
ciating pains in the head, eyes, muscles of the neck, loins, 
and extremities are prominent traits of the affection ; hence 
the name *“breakbone fever. 1885 Lapy Brassey he 
Trades 395 A ship with several cases of ‘Dengue’, or 
‘Breakbone fever’ on board. 1820 Keats /sadéella xxviii, 
The *break-covert blood-hounds. 1586 J. [looker Givak/. 
frel. Ep. Ded., ‘This brainesicke and *breakedanse Girald 
of Desmond..did breake into treasons. 

II. With the vb. used attrib. =dreaking ; as 
break-piece, break-iron. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. 7elephoue 253 An electromagnet 
with aself-interrupting *breakpiece attached to its armature. 
1881 Afechanic § 383. 166 The *break-iron by which the 
shaving is turned in its upward course. 

Break (brztk), sé.1 Also 4 brek, 5-6 breke, 
5-7 breake. [f. BREAK v.] 

1. An act of breaking ; breakage, fracture. 

@ 1300 Cursor MV. 6344 Wit-vten ani brek or brist. /d/d. 
8044 Wit-vten brek of ani bogh. cx14g0 /’romp. Parv. 49 
Breke, or brekynge, ruptura, fractura, 1870 Standard 
12 Dec., The great operation had been Reaped by the break 
of a bridge of boats. 

b. With adverbs, expressing the action of the 
corresponding verbal combinations (BREAK v. 48- 
56); as break-away, break-in, break-out, 
BREAK-DOWN, BREAK-UP, etc. 

1885 Times 4 June 10/3 After several “breaks away the 12 
competitors were despatched to an excellent start. 1856 
Kane Arc. Exfi. Il. vii. 83 My joy at this first “break-in 
upon its drudgery, 1820 Scott Adéot xxvi, They would 
be sure to make a *break-out if the officers meddled with 
the auld Popish witch-wife. 1870 Standard 12 Dec., On 
the break-out of the war. 

2. Break of day or morn: the first appearance 
of light, the dawn. So Break of June: the begin- 
ing or opening days of June. 

1584 Lopce Adarum, Forb, & Prisc. 21b, The careful 
Marriner..sought for his Loade starre, and at breake of 
morning..found it out. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 107 The 
misty breake yet proues a goodly day. 1647 W. Browne 
Polex. wu. 205 At the fifth dayes break, those that were in 
the top of the maine Mast began to cry, Land 1708 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4471/3 Lieutenant-General Dedem was. .order'd to 
march Yesterday at break a-Day. 1755 Youn Centaur vi. 
(1757) IV. 252, I see the break of their moral day. ae: 
Witson /sle of Palms iu. 749 Now dim, now dazzling like 
the break of morn. 1820 Keats /sadella 1v. 26 A whole long 
inonth of May in this sad plight Made their cheeks paler by 
the break of June. 

+3. An irruption, a breaking tn. Ods. 

c1565 R. Linpsay Chron. Scot. (1728) 57 The Englishmen 
had wasted so much on the borders, without any occasion 
or break of him to England. , 

+4. A breaking forth, a burst (of sound). Oés. 

1750 [R. Puttock] Life P. Wilkins xxxiii. (1883) 90/1 The 
order of their flight was admirable, and the Peak, of the 
trumpets so great. .that | wondered how they could bear it. 

5. Cricket. A ‘twist’ or deviation of the ball 

from its previous direction on touching the ground. 
Break-back ; the breaking tn of a ball from the off 
side (i.e. with a right-handed bowler). 
, 1866 Jerks in frou: Short Leg 74 The break-back remov- 
ing a bail destroys in a moment the vision of triumph. 
1881 Standard 18 June 3/1 Steel beat him with the break, 
and Hone stumped him well. 1881 AZacm. Mag. XLII. 
288/2 By virtue of a good pitch and a break back. 1884 I. 
Buicu in Lillywhste's Cricket Aun, 7 Considerable com- 
mand over the ball in respect of pitch and break. 1886 
Daily News 22 July 5/1 Mr. Tylecote..was bowled by an 
unplayable break-back of Mr. Spofforth's. 

6. a. Billiards. A consecutive sertes of success- 
ful strokes; the number of points thus scored. 
b. Stmilarly in Croguet. 

1865 Tics 10 Apr., Mr. Russell vastly improved in his 
play, making some very excellent breaks. 1874 J. HeatH 
Croguet Player 55 Do not let the balls you are playing 
on in your break get too close together. 1883 Lavsd § Water 
to Feb. 99 It is evidently possible, given the necessary 
nerve and skill, for breaks of 500 and upwards to be made 
on the billiard tables of the present make, 

7. A broken place, gap, or opening: of more 
general application than Breacu. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 14012 Par sco fand ani breck or sare, 
Wit hir smerl sco smerd bare. 1539 Act 31 /fen. VI/1,v, 
It shalbe lawfull..to make dere leapes and breakes in the 
said hedges, 1688 J. Crayton in Ail. Trans. XVII. 987 
At the breakes of some banks, I have found veins of Clay. 
1691 T. H[ALe] Ace. New /nvent. 97 Where these Holes or 
Breaks are met with. 1836 MacciLuivray tr. F/umboldt's 
Trav. ii. 39 The Peak of Teyde..appeared ina break above 
the clouds. 1879 Secuin Black For, xiv. 236 He might 
wander.. without finding a break in the mountain wall, 

+b. An opening, a bay. Ods. 

1557 Payne B#arclay’s Yugurth 80 For about the 
extreme partes of Affrike be 7 brekes of the sea [L. snus] 
nere together. 

8. An interruption of continuity: a. in anything 
material ; spec. in geological strata, a fault + also 
in the deck of a ship (see quot. 1850). 

1725 De For Voy, round Wortd (1840) 264 The hollow 
channel in the middle where there was a kind of fall or 
break in it. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Y viijb, Signs of 
some Break, Chun, or Vein. 1791 Smeaton Ev/ystone L. 
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§ 209 Probably with several breaks, a» is usual in the 
arrangement of the Strata of the earth. 1832 Marryat JV. 
Forster xxxii, Captain Drawlock walked to the break of 
the gangways. 1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast xiii. 32, Foster 
went as far as the break of the deck, and there waited for 
him. ¢ 1850 Audim, Navig. (Weale) 101 Break, the sudden 
termination or rise in the decks of some merchant ships, 
where the aft and sometimes the forepart of the deck is kept 
up to give more height between decks. 
b. tn a course of action or time. 

1689 Suertock Death iii. § 4 (1731) 114 It makes a Break 
in our Lives. 1830 Lyeve Princ. Geol. 1. 134 his remark- 
able break in the regular sequence of physical events. 1878 
Lavy Herpert //iibner's Ramble 1, xu. 184 The run ts 
5,000 miles without a break, 1878 Morey (iderot 1, 252 
tle would pass a whole month without a day's break, work- 
ing ten hours a day at the revision of proof-shcets. 

¢. tna diseoursc or composition ; in the rhythm 
of a verse; also in printed matter. Occas. attr7d., 
as in bveak-line. 

1627 Capt. Smitn Seaman's Graut. A iiijb, You finde the 
word in the Margent in that breake [paragraph] against it. 
1710 Swirt Tatler No. 230 ? 6 The Breaks at the End of 
almost every Sentence. 1779 JoHNson Dryden, L. 1”. (1816) 
IX. 393 The Alexandrine .. invariably requires a break at 
the sixth syllable. 1885 Law Rep. Queen's B. XIV. 727 
There is no break in the section, and the words ‘in any 
highway’, govern all that follows. ; 

a. Marks {|— — -] employcd in print or wrtting 
to indicate abrupt pauses. 

1733, Swirt Ox Poctry Wks, 1755 IV. 1. 186 In modern wit 
all printed trash is Set off with num'‘rous breaks - - - and 
dashes —. 1862 T. Trottore Marietta 1. x. 183 An un- 
limited supply of question stops, marks of admiration, italics 
and breaks. , 

9. Afusic. a. The point of separation between 
the different registers of a voice. b. ‘In an organ 
stop: The sudden alteration of the proper scale- 
sertes of pipes by returning to those of an octave 
lower in ptteh’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

188: C. A. Eowarps Organs 153 As a rule on modern 
organs the breaks are made on the C sharp keys. 1883 
Curwen Standard Course 105/2 Passages running across 
the ‘break’ can be sung with an even quality of voice. 
Ibid. 107/1 The break between the upper and lower thick 
registers is easily noticed in male voices. : 

10. Something abruptly breaking the line, or 
level ; an trregularity, roughness, knot, etc. 

1756 Burke Sudi. & B. Wks. I. 241 The fine variation is 
lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right lines. 1771 Sir 
J. Reynotps Disc. iv, (1876) 362 A portrait-painter. leaves 
out all the minute breaks..intheface. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 168 Break, a knot in the joint of a rod. 

b. Arehit. (see quots.) 

1685 Evetyn Diary (1827) IIL. 178 Windows and Columns 
at the break and entrance of free-stone. 1807 Hutron 
Course Math. 1. 88 The breaks of the windows themselves 
are 8 feet 6 inches high, and 1 foot 3 inches deep. 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract, Build. 441 Any portion of the exterior 
side of a building which protrudes itself towards the spec- 
tator, is denominated a projection or break. 

1l. A number of chests of tea, a lot or consign- 
ment. 

1864 Times 4 Nov. Breaks of Canton scented orange 
pekoe. 1883 /d/d. 24 Mar. 6 In a break of 600 chests you 
will find an absolute uniformity of weight, both of package 
and contents and of quality. 

2. A portion of ground broken up for cultiva- 
tton; a traet distinet in surface or appearance. 

1674 Rav S.& £. Count, Wds. 60 Break, land plowed the 
first year after it hath lain fallow inthe sheep walks. Nor/. 
1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 11, 1 have..seen 
Breaks of wheat of five quarters per acre. 1794 Statist. 
Ace. Scot, Xl. 152 Such farms as are divided into 3 inclo- 
sures, or, as they are commonly called, breaks. 1878 Brack 
Green Past, \1. 14 Young rabbits .. scurried through the 
dry heather to the sandy breaks. 1883 Nature XXVII. 
446 The ‘ break’ or oasis, believed. .to exist in the interior 
of Greenland. 

13. dial. A large number or quantity. 

1808 Jamieson Break, a considerable number of people, a 
crowd; asa break of folk, Fzfe. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Brake, a large quantity: particularly applied to 
flowers, as a ‘brake of honeysuckle’. 1884 G..C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads xxxit. 247 The sky was cloudless, & the 
stars remarkably brilliant. .Alluding to the ‘break’ of stars 
above us, the man said that it foretold rough stormy weather. 


Break, sJ.2_ Also brake. [Derivation not quite 
certain: app. f. Break v., tn the sense ‘to break 
a horse’; but it is said in Knight’s Amer. Alech. 
Diet. to be a general name for the fore-part or 
frame of a carrtage, so that it may possibly be an 
application of BRAKE 56.5] 

1. A large carriage-frame (having two or four 
wheels) with no body, used for breaking in young 
horses. 

1831 Loupon Cycf. Agric. (ed. 2) 1002 The training of 
coach-horses commences with..driving in a break or four- 
wheeled frame. 1865 Derby Mercury 1 Mar., A horse- 
breaker’s drag, or break, with two horses harnessed to it. 

2. A large wagonette. 

1874 Lavy Barker NV. Zealand iv. 23 In their comfort- 
able and large break with four horses. 1882 /’roc. Berw. 
Nat. Cin UX. 1. 451 A brake and four conveying a large 
party. 1884 P’cess Auice Mem. 72 Louis drove me and his 
two brothers ina break. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 23 Apr. 5/2 
The large brakes which convey pleasure-seekers. 

Break, var. spelling of BRAKE sd.2, 3, 5, 7, y,2 

Breakable (bré-kab'l), a. [f. Break v,. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being broken, frangible. 

1570 Levins Mantp. 2 Breakable, fragilis. 1611 Corar., 
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Brisable, burstable, breakeable. 1646 Futter Wounded 
Conse. (1841) 278 Christ's bones were in themselves break. 
ahle. 1844 /’roc. Berw. Nat. Cind Ul. xu, 100 Breaking 
the eggs and every other thing breakable. 

{lence Brea kableness. 

1856 Ruskin fod. Paint. \LL. wv. xv. § 13 ‘The character 
on which he fixes first is frangibility ~ breakableness to bits. 

Breakage! (brét-kédgz), [f. break v. +-aGE.] 

1. The action or fact of breaking. 

1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp, X_ 373 Vhere has already 
been much breakage. 18270. Kev. XXXV. 151 The break- 
age of the crockery was the grand coup-de-théitre. 1831 
Caruyte Sart, Res. u. ii, [u their [children’s] wanton break- 
ages and defacements, you shall discern a creative instinct. 

b. Afusic. The change in the quality of the 
voice in passing from one ‘ register’ to another. 

1883 Curwen Standard Course 105/2 It is remarkable that 
the change of breakage into this register should be just an 
octave higher than that into the thin register. 

2. The results of breaking; loss or daniage 
caused by breaking. 

1848 ArnouLD Mar. /usur. (1866) II, 11. i. 667 A certam 

er centage is fixed ..as the ordinary amount of leakage and 
Preaiage for which the Underwriter is in no case liable. 
1849 Fievse Cont. Class-Bk. 77 When gold dust, or the 
precious metals in ore, are bought, the loss of weight or off- 
fall in refining, called in some places hreakage. 

3. An interruption caused by breaking ; a break. 

1871 Farrar Wien, //ist. 1. 36 Here then are miracles. . 
breakages in the unbroken continuity. 188: Stokes in 
Nature No. 626. 614 If there was a breakage in the cable 
something like 300 miles off. 

4. Naut. (sce quot.) 

1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bh. iy Breakage, the leaving 
of empty spaces in stowing the hold. 

Breakage %, var. form of BRAKEAGE. 

Brea‘k-back, a. [f. Break v. + Back 4.1; cf. 
BREAK-NECK.] ‘That breaks the back ; crushtng, 
over heavy. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider $ F. Ixxii. 16 Our breakbacke 
burdens. 1607 J. Davies Suma Tot, 21 (D.) All breake 
backe Crosses which we vndergo. 1822 W. Consett Kar. 
Rides (1885) 1. 104 All the break-back and sweat-extracting 
work. 

Break-back (Cricket): see BREAK 56.1 5. 

Break-down (brétkdaun; see below).  [f. 
the verbal phrase dreak down (see BREAK v. 50). 

In this and similar verbal formations, the stress seems 
primarily to be even (6rea’é dow'n), or with stronger force 
on the adv. (drca:# dow':); but in familiar and well-esta- 
blished expressions (as sense 2', there is a tendency to take 
the combination without analysis as a single word, and to 
say brea‘kdow:n, or even breakdown : this is also regu- 
larly done in attributive use, as in ‘ breakdown ga‘ng‘).| 

1. The act of breaking and falling down; a ruin- 
ous downfall, a collapse. /7, and fg. 

1832 Marrvat V. /orster xxii, These unfortunate break 
downs. 1835 Brownine Paracelsus 1, 70 The break-down 
of my general aims. 1883 Cuatmers Locad Govt. 152 Any 
break-down or hitch in the working of the sanitary laws. 

b, esp. A fracture or dislocation of machinery 
resulting in a stoppage. Hence aéér7b., as in 
break-down gang, train, 

1852 J. Luptow faster Engineers, &¢. 105 Double pay 
for over-time caused by break-down or accident. 1863 
Times 6 Apr., Break-down gangs from Peterborough and 
Grantham. 1866 Standard 15 Sept. 4/5 A mine where there 
had been a breakdown. 

ec. Of the animal functions, or health. 

3858 J. H. Bennet Nutrition iv. 91 A complete break. 
down of the general health. 1875 M. Pattison Casanbon 
465 Walter Scott had the first warning of his own break- 
down in similar symptoms. 

2. *A riotous dance, with which balls are often 
terminated in the country. A dance in the peculiar 
style of the negroes.’ Bartlett Dict. Amer. (U.S.; 
but frequently humorously in Eng.) 

a 1864 New Eng. Tales (Bartlett', Don't clear out when 
the quadrilles are over, for we are going to have a break- 
down to wind up with. 1877 Burnanp* Aide to Khiva’ 11 
Clog-dancers, or nigger duettists, at a Music Hall with a 
breakdown, 1881 Gad. Words XXII. 412 The men fol. 
lowed with a fiendish ‘ breakdown’. 

Breaker !-(bré''-ka1). Also 2-6 breker, (5-6 
Sc. -ar). [ff Break v.+-ER1!.] He who or that 
which breaks (in various senses of verb.). 

1. One who breaks, crushes, or destroys; so 
breaker off, etc.; and with defining sb. as House- 
BREAKER, SHIP-BREAKER, etc., q. V. 

¢3175 Lamb, Ho. 83 Ne mihte nawiht brekere bon 
icloped. ¢1535 Dewes /nufrod. fr. in l'alsgr. 1040 The 
peas..is .. breker of strife. 1563 //omtlies u. Fasting u. 
(1859) 288 A breaker of his fast. 1597 I. Pavne Royal Exch. 
14 They become eyther hreakers or banckerers. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn, Cypress Grove Wks. 118 Death. is the 
reasonless breaker off of all actions. 1840 CartyLe //erves 
iv. 193 A Breaker of Idols. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 143 
Horn-handed breakers of the glebe. 

b. spec. One whoeards wool. (ef. BREAK 7, 2c.) 

1914 Act 6 Hen. V///, ix. §1 The Breaker or Kember to 
deliver again..the samie Wooll so broken and kembed. 1764 
Burn eer Laws 156 Three weavers and spoolers, two 
breakers, etc. 

ec. One who makes known \ tidings, ete.). 

1864 Tennyson Aydiner's F. 594 A breaker of the bitter 
news from home. ; 

2. One who transgresses or violates a law, oath, 
convention, ete. 

1382 WycuiF 2 Macc. xiii. 7 It bifelle the breker of lawe 
for to die. 1483 Cath. Angel, 42 A Breker or tryspaser ; 
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preuaricator, transgressor. 1535 COVERDALE Ezek, xvi. 38 
‘A breaker of wedlocke and a murthurer. 1596 SHAKS. 1 
Hen, IV, 1, ii. 132 He [Falstaff] was neuer yet a Breaker of 
Prouerbs: He will giue the diuell his due. 1765 Biacx- 
stone Co». 1.350 Constables. .may apprehendall breakers 
of the peace. 1864 H. Spencer /ilustr. Univ. Progr. 61 
Some courageous breaker of conventions. 

b. In comb. with defining sb., as COVENANT-, 
Law-, SABBATH-BREAKER, e€lc., q. Vv. 

3. One who subdues, tames, or trains. 
breaker in, and in comb., as HORSE-BREAKER. 

1552 Htxoer, Breaker of horse, or other beast brutysh. 
1828 Scott #. J. Perth 1,23 The breaker of mad horses — 
the tamer of wild Highlandmen. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 
93 -\ breaker-in of dogs. 1860 Lyucycl. Brit. XX. 220 
Whenever the dog in advance points, it is the breaker’s duty 
to make all the rest that acknowledge the scent to point. 

4. That which breaks; as a break-water (oés.), 
a harrow (see quot. 1799). In many comb., as 
CoaL-, IcE-, ROCK-BREAKER, q. V. 

1661 HICKERINGILL Yasmaica 47 There is no landing .. by 
reason of the fury of the waves (not pacified by any Break- 
ers) 19799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 96 Some [harrows] 
are made large enough to be a draught for two horses, 
which are distinguished by the name of Breakers. 

b. sfec. The name of various machines for 
crushing the dried stems of flax or hemp, and for 
performing the first operation in carding cotton, etc. 

1817 Parl. Deb. 1059 The stems of flax and hemp.. are 
passed through two machines, the first called a breaker, the 
second arubber. 31875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.972 After passing 
through the first or ‘ breaker card’, the cotton is put through 
the ‘finisher’. 1899 Cassell’s Techku. Educ. 1V. 274/2 
The slivers produced by the breakers, as the first set of en- 
gines is called. ; ; 

5. A heavy ocean-wave which breaks violently 
into foam against a rocky coast or in passing over 
reefs or shallows. Avreakers ahead ! ‘the common 
pass-word to warn the officer of broken water in 
the direction of the course’. 

1684 I. MatHer Remark. Prowid. (1856) 43 If the Pro- 
vidence of God had not by the breakers given them timely 
warning they had been dashed to pieces. 1740 Woop- 
ROOFE in Hanway 7ravz, (1762) I. 1v. lix. 275 When there is 
any sea, the breakers are visible. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
xiv. (1852) 305 The great wave broke in a fearful line of 
white breakers. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 51 Along that 
breaker-beaten coast. /éid. 549 Till hard upon the cry of 
‘breakers’ came The crash of ruin. 1879 BEERBOHM Pata- 
gonta 3 Suddenly we heard a shout of * Breakers ahead !’ 
and every one turned pale. 

+6. A kind of firework. Ods. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) JVs. 111, 118/1 Rackets, Crack- 
crs, Breakers and such like, giues blowes and reports with- 
out number. 1635 J. Basincron Pyrotechn. xxxvi. 43 Your 
reports or breakers for this work shall be made as follows. 

Breaker? (bréka1), Vaz?. [Commonly be- 
lieved to be a corruption of Sp. dareca or barrica; 
cf. BarEca, BaRRico.) A small keg or cask. 

1833 Makrvat 2. Supe xxxiii, A breaker or two (that is, 
smail casks holding about seven gallons each) of water was 
put into each boat. 1835 — Yac. Faithf. xx, The purser 
sent a breaker of spirits on shore. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's 
Pocket Bk, vi. (ed. 2) 227 They will be found very useful for 
carrying both provisions and water, and stow better than 
breakers. 

+ Brea‘keress. Ods. rare. In 4 brekeresse. 
[f. prec. +-Ess.] A woman who breaks. 

1382 WycuiF Zer. iii. 7 The brekeresse of lawe, Juda, hir 
sister, —8 The lawe brekeresse. 


Breakfast (brekfast). Also 5 brekfast, 6 
breke., breck-, 6-7 breakefast. [f. BREAK v. 29¢ 
+ Fasr.] 

1. That with which a person breaks his fast in 
the morning ; the first meal of the day. 

1463 Mann. & Househ, Exp. 224 Exspensys in brekfast, 
xj. 1491 Act 7 Hen. V11, xxii. Pream., Ye were at your 
brekefast. 1528 More //eresyes wv. Wks. 251/1 That men 
shoulde go to masse as well after sowper as before brekefast. 
3594 Lany Russett in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 233 111. 40 Be. 
cawse I here your Lordship meaneth to be gon early in the 
morning, I am bowld to send your pale thin cheecks a com- 
fortable little breckfast. 1762 Goipsm. .Vask 46 People 
of fashion make public breakfasts at the ‘assembly-houses. 
1793 CowrerR Lett, 25 Apr., My only time for study is now 
before breakfast. 1819 Suettey Peter Bell Third un. xii, 
Ivinners convivial and political. . Breakfasts professional and 
eritical, 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. § 27. 207 My assistants were 
preparing break fast. 

2. Occas. in wider sense: That which puts an 
end to a fast, a meal. 

1526 Tinpace //eé, xii. 16 Esau which for one breakfast 
solde his right. 3159 Saks. 720 Gent. v. iv. 34, 1 would 
haue beene a break-fast to the Beast. a1700 DryDEen (J.) 
The wolves will get a breakfast by my death. 

3. Comb. and Altrib., as breakfast-bell, +-board, 
-farlour, -parly, -room, -slall, -lable, -lime; break- 
fast-set, the cruckery in use at breakfast. 

1842 T. Martin in /raser’s Mag. Dec., The *breakfast- 
tel} had sounded, 1644 Privy Purse Lxp. P'cess Mary 

Madden) 149 Item paid. .for mending the * Brekefasie-borde 
and fyre-Shovell. 1834 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 11. vi. vii. 365 In 
remote streets, men are drinking *hreakfast-coffee. ‘¢ 1815, 

ANE AUSILN .Vorthang, Ab. (1833 II. vii. 142 She found 
} ted to the “breakfast-parlour. 1871 Morey Crt, Alisc. 
eee: I. 248 Whe hard geniality of some clever college-tutor 
of suiff manners, entertaining undergraduates at an official 


Also 


*“ reakfast party. 1837 Lockuiart Scott VII. 404 A charm. 
is “breakfast-room which looks to the Tweed, ¢ 3815 JANE 
Avsten Northang. Ab. 11833) 1). vii. 143 The elegance of 
the “breahfaet set. 1838 Dicuins O. 720ist 1441 A well 
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spread *breakfast-table. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 276 Even before *breakfast-time, 1815 Scott Guy WV. 
xlv, He had ridden the whole day since breakfast-time. 
Breakfast (bre'kiist), v. [f. prec.] 
1, izir. To break one’s fast (see BREAK v. 29 c); 


to take the first meal of the day. 

1679 Everarp Pofish Plot 11 After break-fasting peace- 
ably. 1752 Jonnson Rawbl. No. 200 #6 A back room, 
where he always breakfasted when he had not great com- 
pany. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V.11. ii. 181 If an under- 
graduate now and then breakfasted with his tutor, the 
undergraduate was shy. ; : 

2. /rans. To provide with breakfast, entertain at 


break fast. 
1793 T. Jerrerson Writ, {V. 83 They will breakfast 


you. 1885 M. Patmson J/e7. 50, 1 was breakfasted by 
Copleston. 
Brea‘kfaster. One who breakfasts. 


1845 Syp. Smitn /rish Rom. Cath. Ch. Wks. 1859 11. 334/r 
‘Oh, don’t you know what has happened?’ said the sacred 
breakfaster. 1864 Reali 13 Apr. 6 There are plenty of bad 
breakfasters. 


Brea‘kfasting, v//.s6. [f. as prec.+-1NG1.] 
The taking of breakfast. Also a/tr76., as in break- 


fasling-house, -place, -lime. 

1732 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit, (1769) 11. 172 Now turned 
into a Breakfasting-House. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 11. 
177 We have made but sorry Breakfastings. @1771 SMOL- 
LetT /umph. Cl. (1815) 68 Yesterday..she went by herself 
to a breakfasting in one of the rooms. 


Brea‘kfastless, cz. [see -LEss.} That is 
without a breakfast. 

1795 SouTHEY Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 41 After having tra- 
tefea twenty miles..almost breakfastless. 1868 Browninc 
Ring & Bk. v1. 835 He may go breakfastless and dinnerless. 

Breaking (bré'kin), vé/. sd. [f. BREAK v. + 
-1nG1.) The action of the vb. BREAK. 

1. intransitive senses. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 35 On brecunge breodes, 
@1300 Cursor M, 8044 \Gott.) Widuten breking of any bow. 
1382 — Se/. Wks. 111. 521 Cristis disciplis knewen him in 
brekynge of pe breed. 1514 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's 
Bp. Stortford (1882) 33 For brekyng of Ground in the cherche 
at the buryyng of her husband. 1533-4 c¢ 25 Hen. V///, 
xviii. § 1 Spinninge, cardinge, breakinge, and sorting of 
wolles. 1589 Puttennam £xg. Pocsie (Arb.)258 Euery poore 
scholler .. cals it the breaking of Priscians head. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. ui. i.74 Breake any breaking here, and 
Ile breake your knaues pate. 1722 WoLLasTon Aelig. Nat. 
ix. 202 Burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel. 
1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 42/2 A breaking of windows on the 
ground-floor. 1823 Locxnarr Reg. Dalton 1. iv. (1842) 19. 

b. with an adverb: see the vb. 

1607 Hieron IVks. 1. 270 No breaking off of olde sinnes. 
1610 A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For breacking 
owt ofatre. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxiii. 226 Dodo 
.. Was now getting his breaking in, at the hands of his 
young master. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. II. i. 77 A general 
breaking-open of the prisons. 1868 W. Coins Moonst. 
(1871) 234 The breaking-off of the engagement. 

2. in intransitive senses. 

1647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 74 Pref., The 
difference betwixt downright breaking and craving time of 
their creditors. 1662 GerBier Princ. 39 A noise of break- 
ing of their Waves on the Shoar. 1719 De Fore Crusoe 
(1840) xiii, The breaking of the sea upon their ship. 1727 
— Eng. Tradesm. vii. (1841) 1. 47 Breaking is the death 
of a tradesman. 1874 Back Pr. Thule 8 The breaking of 
the waves along the hard coast. 

b. with an adverb. 

1535 CovERDALE Fod xxx. 14 Y* breakynge in of waters. 
1563 Homilies 1. Disobedience 1. (1859) 551 The breach of 
obedience and breaking in of rebellion. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No. 39 25 Abrupt Pauses and Breakings-off in the 
middle of a Verse. 1719 DE Foe Crusoe (1840) iii, My 
breaking away from my parents, 

3. Breaking of the day: daybreak, dawn. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. xvili. 25 In the brekyng of 
the daye ii. trompettis of Scotland mette with the Englisshe 
scout-watche, 1611 Bis_e Gez. xxxii. 24 There wrestled a 
man with him, vntill the breaking of the day. 1658 A. 
Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. u. xviii. 128 At mornings near the 
breaking of the day they are most pained. 

+4. A breach or gap. Obs, 

21300 £. £. Psalter cv{i). 23 He suld am have for-lorn ; If 
noght Moises. . Had standen in brekinge in his sight. 1676 
Moxon Print Letters 24 The Breakings and Wants in the 
Arches you must work in by hand. 

5. A piece of land newly broken up. (U.S.) 

1883 Pamphlet Famestown (Dakota\ Board of Tr., He 
earned enough besides, with what he raised on his break- 
ing, to keep himseif. 

6. Breaking-out: an eruption; an outburst. 

1552 Hvtoet, Breakyng out of chyldrens mouths called 
exulceration. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn, Hist. Fas. J. 
Wks. 44 The authors of every breaking-out and sedition. 
165z Frencu Vorksh. Spa xv. 115 The Scab, the Itch, the 
Scurff.. and all such breakings out. 1783 F. Micnaetis in 
Med. Commun. 1. 356 Vhere appeared a breaking-out on the 
forehead. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schooli. xxv. (1857) 544 
On the breaking out of the controversy. 

7. Breaking up, = BREAK-UP. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 34, 1 wil that my houshold be kept 
hool 10 gedyr..vj hool wykkes aftir my dissees and at the 
brekyng vp I wil myn executours and they haue a good 
dynertogedyr. 1612 Brinstey Lad. Lit, 195 ‘Vo giue then 
Theams before their breaking vp at noone. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. xlii. 222 Many a school-boy has done more than 
this for his breaking-up task. 1768 T'ucker L¢, Nat. 11, 625 
It is presumed the boy will come home at breakings-up. 
1832 Nat. Philos. \U. K. S.) 11. Puen. Introd. 70 The 
breaking-up of the monsoons is the name given by sailors 
to the shifting of the periodical winds. 

8. atirth. as in breaking. weight; breaking-crop, 
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BREAK-UP. 


the first crop on newly broken ground; breaking- 
frame, a machine for drawing out the slivers in 
spinning wool. 

1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 181 It has occurred .. for 
lay oats to have been made the breaking-crop. 1851 /d/ust. 
Lond. News 4 Jan. 10 The breaking weight being 30 tons. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 1163 The slivers. .are drawn out 
and extended by the rollers of the breaking-frame. 

Breaking (bré'kin), 9/7. a. [f. BREAK v.] 

1, That breaks, in various senses (chiefly 2722.) 
of the verb. 

1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. 1, ii, 128 A drop of water in the 
breaking gulfe. 1593 — Rich, //, mi. ii. 3 Your late tossing 
on the breaking Seas. 1655 S. ASHE Fux. Serna 18 Yune 
11 He was ready to fall upon idolatrous Israel with breaking 
blowes. 1674 Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 51 Beams differently 
breaking or refrangible. 1678 Manton Wes. (1871) II. 190 
His ruinous and breaking condition. 1713 Younc Last 
Day 1. 187 Breaking dawn Rouz’d the broad front. 1769 
Faconer Dict. Marine (1789) Ecuiue, the froth or foam of 
a breaking sea, 1814 SouTHEY Roderick xxiv, Within her 
breaking heart. 18z0 Byron Yuan v. cliv, To save the 
credit of their breaking bank. 1881 Dazly News 9 July 2 
Lucas was bowled for a breaking ball. 

b. with dows, 272, up, etc. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 347 The first 
breaking-in day of Spring. 1858 GREENER Gusznery 237 An 
apparently crazy and breaking-up constitution displays 
itself most clearly. 1879 MacCartuy Ow Times 11. 306 
The confusion was that of a breaking-down system. 

2. In comb. with sbs., as Aeart-breaking, etc. 

1874 Atpricu Prud. Palfrey vii. (1885) 116 It was heart- 
breaking work sometimes and back-breaking work always. 

3. Breaking-joint: see BREAK v. 31 and JoInT sd, 

Break-neck (bréikne:k), a.andsé. [f. BREAK 
v. 7 b+ NEcK.] 

A. adj. Likely to break the neck; endangering 
the neck or life; headlong (of speed, etc.) ; pre- 
cipitons (of roads, rocks). 

1562 J. Heywoup Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 16 My. . breakneck 
fall. 1618 Botton Florus in. 1. 164 Break-neck clifs, and 
high over-hanging places. 1809 Edin. Rev. XV. 62 A break- 
neck road from Madrid to San Ildefonso. 1882 B. Ramsay 
Recoll. Mil. Serv, 1. v.131 To ride a breakneck pace round 


Jacko Hill. 
+ B. sé. Obs. ‘A fall in which the neck is 


broken ; a steep place endangering the neck’ (J.); 


Jig. destruction, ruin. 

1563 Homilies 1. /dolatry (1859) 251 Such a stumbling. 
block for his own feet and others that may perhaps bring at 
last to breakneck. 1579 Tomson Cadvin's Serm. Tim. 289/2 
The question is not of any light fall, but it is a deadly 
breaknecke. 1624 F. Wnite Reply Fisher 527 They may.. 
fall with a breake-necke, downe to Hell. 1649 W. DELL 
Way of Peace 115 The very break-neck of the Churches 
peace and unity. 31653 GaTaKER Vind. Annot. Fer. 137 To 
work the downfall and break-neck of mens souls. 

+b. One who risks breaking his neck. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Scaxezzacdélo,a breakeneck, a halter-sack, a 
wag. 

Brea‘k-off, sé. 

1. The action of breaking-off: see BREAK v, 53, 
esp. discontinuance, severing of relations. 

1860 Forster Gr. Remionstr. 169 The sudden and impetu- 
ous break-off from the party with whom he had acted so 
zealously. 

2. Ina musket or rifle: The metal work of the stock 


of a gun into which the breech of the barrel fits. 

1804 Hull Adv. 21 Jan, 4/x The left hand then seizes the 
shaft of the stock and the right hand dislodges the barrel 
from the ‘ Break-off’. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 106 For 
a new break off filed up, fitted, and hardened. 1858 
GREENER Gunnery 250 With the breeches in the percus- 
sioned state, break-offs fitted and locks jointed. 

Brea‘kshuach. 5¢. Also breakshugh, breck- 
shaw. [Derivation and correct form of second 
element unknown: it cannot be connected with 
OE. brac-séoc epileptic.) The dysentery in sheep. 

1799 Ess. Hight. Soc. 111. 411 (Jam.) Dysentery or Braxy, 
Breckshaw, ¢1817 Hocc Tales & Sk. 1V. 199 There is a 
disease among sheep, called by shepherds the Breakshugh, 
a deadly sort of dysentery. 3182z W. Napier Pract, Store- 
Jarming 139 It [draining] prevents a great many of the 
diseases to which sheep are liable, and particularly break- 
shuach, rot, foot-ro1, and braxy. 

Breakstone (bréikstoun). [f Break v.+ 
STONE ; a transl. of L. saxzfraga.) A name given 
by herbalists to the Saxifrages; and vaguely to 
plants supposed to be related to them. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 1113/1 Of the Saxifrage, or 
Breakstone, the husks are brownish green. x71ztr. Pomet’s 
Hist, Drugs \. 5 It has obtain’d the Name of Saxifrage, and 
by a great many that of Break-Stone, 1846 Sowersy Brit. 
Bot. (ed.3) Breakstone, Parsley Piert, Adchemilla arvensis. 
1863 Prior Plant-n, 28. 

Break-up, sé. [f. verbal phr. fo break up: see 
Break v.56. For the stress see BREAK-DowN.] The 
action or fact of breaking up; disruption, separa- 
tion into parts, disintegration (Zz. and fig.); e. g. 
decay of animal functions; change from fine or 
settled weather, or from frost ; dispersal or disso- 
lution of a meeting, company, society, or system. 

31795 Lp. AucKLANp Corr. (1862) III. 292 The sudden 
break-up of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Government in Ireland. 
1836 S. Laine 7vav. Norway (L.) The break-up of the cold 
weather soon followed. 1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. § Phys. 
II. 630/1 The break-up which. . follows.. morbid alterations 
of the heart. 1864 7 ies 23 Dec., The sounds of mirth and 
song that usually mark the break-up of a large English 


BREAKWATER. 


school. 1878 BrowninG /’oets Crotsic xxxvii, An epitaph 
On earth's break-up. attrib. 1843 J. T. Coterince in 
Aruold’s Life § Corr. (1844) |. i, 11 One break-up party was 
held in the junior common room at the end of each term. 

Breakwater (brék,wota1). [f. Break v. + 
WATER.] 

1. Anything that breaks the force of the waves 
at a particular place, esp. a solid structure of 
rubble and masonry erected to form or protect a 
harbour, etc. 

1769 Farconer Dict, Alarine (1789) Break-water, the .. 
hull of some old. .vessel, sunk at the entrance of a small 
harbour, to..diminish the force of the waves. 179 SMEa- 
TON Fidystoue L. § roo The house-reef may.. be considered 
as a pier, break-water, or bulwark to vessels lying there. 
1846 G. N, Wricut Cream Sct. Auowledze 58 The most 
remarkable Break-waters are those of Cherbourg in France, 
and Plymouthin England. 1856 Kane Arce. Ex pl.1. iti. 36 
This berg isa moving break-water. 1857 Pace Adv. Text- 
bk. Geol. iti, 60 And present breakwater-like their natural 
slopes to the action of the waves. 

ie. 1854 H. Mutter Sek. § Schon, 332 A breakwater .. 
to protect from that grinding oppression of the poor by the 
poor. 1875 forty. Nev. Mar. 333 A religious breakwater. 

2. In other uses; a. A groyne or barrier on the 
beach to retain shingle; b. (See quot. 1769). 

xgar Perry Dageenh. Breach 116 Several low narrow 
Jetties, ior Break-Waters) extending from the top of the 
Beach down to the Low Water Mark. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Break-water ts also a sort of small buoy, 
fastened to a large one in the water, when the buoy-rope of 
the latter is not long enough to reach from the anchor .. to 
the surface of the water. ‘I'he use of this break-water is 
therefore to shew where the buoy swints. 

Bream (brim), sé. Forms: 4 breem, brem, 
4-7 breme, 5 breeme, 6-7 breame, 7- bream. 
[ME. breme, a. F. dréme, in OF. dresme (med.L. 
bresmia), ad. Teutonic: cf. OS. dressemo (:—brehs- 
mo), also with a, OHG. brahsema (whence med.L. 
braximus), MHG. brahsem, brasme, Ger. brassen, 
MDu. and Du. brasem:— WGer. brahsm- and 
brehsm-; perth, f. stem of érehzwan to glitter, 
sparkle. (The word has no connexion with Barsz.)] 

1. The common name ofa fresh-water fish (Adra- 
mis brama called also Carp-bream, which inhabits 
lakes and deep water, and is distinguished by its 
yellowish colour and the high arched form of its 
back. Also the genus (:léramis, family Cyprt- 
nide) to which this belongs, including also the 
White Bream (A. é/icca) and other species. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Pro/, 350 Many a Breem [zv.7. brem, breme] 
and many a luce in Stuwe. 1462 A/anu. & Housch. Exp. 
561 My master putt into the said ponde, in grete bremes, 
xij. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, ii. § 1 Pykes, breames, carpes, 
tenches, and other fysshes. 1616 Suret. & Maru. Country 
Farm s06 If you intend the pond for Carpe or Breame. 
1653 WALTON Angler 174 The Bream..is a large and stately 
fish..long in growing. 1769 Pennant Zool. ILI. 309 The 
breain is an inhabitant of lakes—or the deep parts of still 
rivers. 1870 Morris.Zarthly Par. 1.1. 167 Look up and 
down..And note the bubbles of the bream. 

2. Applied also to some acanthopterygious sea- 
fishes, of the genus Pagellus (family Sparidae), and 
genus Zaérus (family Ladridex), as the Sea Brcam 
(£. centrodontus), Spanish Bream (P. erythrinus). 

¢1460 J. Russert Be, Nurture 578 in Labecs Bk. (1868) 
156 Carpe, Breme de mere, & trowt. 1655 Movurret & 
Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 238 Breams of the Sea be of 
a white and solid Substance. 1840 R. Dana Bef. A/ast vii. 
16 There were cod, breams, silver-fish, and other kinds. 

3. Comb, bream-backed: (of a horse) having a 
high ridged back. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6190/7 Stolen. .a sorrel Nag..bream 
back'd. 1834 pour ey Doctor cxciii. (D.) He was not.. 
hollow-backed, bream-backed, or broken backed. 

Bream (brim), v.1 Also 7 breem. [Of un- 
certain origin: known only since 1600. It nas 
been conjecturally referred to Du. rem ‘broom, 
furze’, and to Eng. édroom, as a dcriv. vb., or a 
dialect variant: but evidence is lacking. Con- 
jectures identifying the word with dre, Burn, are 
unsupported exc. by the analogy of Ger. ezx Schiff 
brennen, F. chauffer le vatsseau, donner le feu.) 

trans. To clear (a ship’s bottom) of shells, sea- 
weed, ooze, etc., by singeing it with burning reeds, 
furze, or fagots, thus softening the pitch so that the 
rubbish adhcring may be swept off. Cf, Broont z. 

1626 Capt. Smitu siccid, Vug. Seamen 3 For calking, 
breaming, stopping leakes. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 
Breaming her, is but washing or burning of all the filth with 
reeds or broome. 1628 Dicsy Moy. Aled it, (1868) 60 There 
{ careend and breemed my shippes with verie great dili- 
gence, 1779 Forrest I“oy. V. Guinea 260 On the 8th we 
breamed the vessel's bottom. 1875 Fortn. Rev. Aug. 206 
monfres of brushwood, lighted to bream the sharp-bowed 
craft. 

Bream,z.2 Also 6 breme (dza/.), breme variant 
of Brim z.! said of a boar or sow. 

1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s [1 usbh. (1586) 127 The female 
camel of Bactria, feeding upon the mountaines amongest 
the wilde Boares, is oftentimes breamed of the boare, and 
conceaveth. 1863 Atkinson /’roviuc, Danby, Brim, breme, 
to desire the boar; to serve the sow. 

+ Breame. Os. rare—'. [Known only in the 
passage cited: if correct, cf. Ger. dreme, MHG., 
breme, brem, OHG. bremo masc., answering to 
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an OTeut. *éremon- masc., parallel to *érime- 
st- fem., whence OHG. drimdssa, Ger. bremse: 
see Brimsz.] Breese, gadtly ; = Brimse. 

1589 I'teminc Virg. Georg, m1. 41 uote, A kind of flieng 
vermin that stingeth cattell, a horseflie, breame, a breese. 

Breame, var. of Brees a. Vbs. 

+Brea'met. O/s. Also 5 bremate, bremette. 
[?dim. of Bream: but cf. OF. ‘dremat = bréme’ 
Godef.] A young, or small, bream. 

1462 Mann. & Jlonseh. Exp. 561 My master putt in the 
said ponde, in male bremetes, xij. 1496 B4.S4, A lban's, 
Fishing 29 Ye shall angle for hym [a bream]..wyth a redde 
worme..And for bremettis take maggotes. 


Breamflat (br7mflat), [f. Bream sé. + Fuat.] 
A fish, the White Bream. 


1836 Penny Cycl. V.374/1 Brama blicca (the white bream, 
or bream flat). .is of a silvery or bluish-white hue. 


Breaming (bri'min), vé/. sb. [f. Bream v1 + 
-IxG!.]) The clearing of a ship’s bottom by 
burning. Ilence breaming-fuel, -hook. 

1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 13. 1638 Dicsy 
Voy. Medtt.(1868) 61 The inconueniencie Bf teeming aloft 
to pay the shippe ouer with pitch. 1759 CoLresrookr in 
Phil, Trans, LI. 51 Corruptly called breaming, for brenning 
or burning. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine(1789), Chauffage, 
breaming-fuel. Fonxrches de Carene, breaming-hooks, 

Breards (brieidz), sé. p/. Sc. [The same as 
BRaiRD, in sensc of ‘short ends or points’.] ‘The 
short flax recovered from the first tow by asccond 
hackling’ (Jamieson). Cf. dackengs. 

1733 P, Linpsay futerest Scot. 161 Dressing and stapling 
the Lint.. into fine drest Flax, fine drest Tow, common 
Tow, Backings, and Breards. 1804 Aitin, Even. Conrant 
t Sept. (Jam.) White and blue breards, fit for spinning yarn. 

Breard, Breare, obs. forms of Brairp, BRIER. 

Breast (brest). Forms: 1-4 breost, 3-8 
brest ; (also 4 Agut bryest, 4-5 breest, breste, 
4-6 north. breist, 5-6 brist, birst),6-breast. [OF. 
bréost = OF ris. brzast, OS. briost, breost, ON. br7dst, 
(Sw. érést, Da. bryst) neuter, answering to an 
OTeut. type *drezzsto(7z) ; represented in Goth. by 
brusts fem. pl. (no sing.):— OTeut. *drest-s con- 
sonantal fem., ‘ prob. originally inflected as a dual’ 
(Kluge), whence OHG. (MHG., mod.Ger.) drzsé 
fem., MLG. (MDu., Du.) Gorst fem. (with meta- 
thests of ~). The term is confined to Tcutonic, 
there being no common Indo-Europ. name for the 
breast. Asto the form and derivation, see below. 
OE. éo became normally ME. @ ee, mod. ¢e (7), 
and in Sc. and north dial. éveast rimes with przest ; 
but in Standard Eng., the e has bcen shortened be- 
fore the two consonants; the spellings éreast and 
brest run side by side from 16th to 18thc.; in 
current usage we spell dreas¢ and pronounce dvest. 

The difference of vowel in OTeut. “dreust-, *brust. is ex- 
plained by the fact that all monosyllabic consonantal stems 
had originally shifting stress, with corresponding ablaut 
(*hbrenst-s, *brust-dz); the neuter gender in OE., OS., and 
ON. by the supposition that *sreust-s was orig. inflected as 
a dual (the two breasts) of which the nom. and acc. *breustd- 
would later become “drenst, dréost, which after the loss 
of the dual would naturally be treated as neuter pl., as in 
other known instances. Even in senses 2, 5, the plural was 
usual in OE., as exclusive in Gothic. *Srenst- cannot be 
connected with derstan, brestau to burst: but it may 
be related to the OS. verb. drustian to bud, and be 
a root-noun from a vb. *srenst-an (see Lexer under rust), 
a specialized derivative of *dreut-an (i.e. “brent-stan, 
*breustan ; cf. *brek-stan, brestan, f. brek-an), The ‘ breasts’ 
would thus be orig. the «zante or paps, likened to ‘ buds’ 
or ‘sprouts’, See further Kluge Seitrage VILL. 510.) 

I. 1. Each of the two soft protuberances situ- 
ated on the thorax in females, in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of their young; the 
mamma ; also the analogous rudimentary organ of 
malcs, the mammilla. Hence, in phrases fo give, 
have, put to, the breast; an infant at the breast 


past the breast. 

(Properly said of women, but sometimes of the lower 
animals.) 

cr000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 27 Pa breost [Lindrsf/. titto, 
vel breosto] pe du suce. c1000 Sax. Leech. 1. 182 Wip 
innobes sare, & para breosta, @1300 Saronn \viii. in £. 
E. 1’. (1862) 7 Pat soke pe milk of maidis brest. ¢ 1305 S?. 
Kath, 249 in E. E, 1. (1862) 96 Here breostes hi to-drowe 
Fram hire bodi mossel mele, 1387 Trevisa //igdew Rolls 
Ser. VIL, 39 (The virgin Mary] took here brest [sastl/ain) 
out of here bosom. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 ffeu. 1/71, viii. § 1 
As womens brestes being sore. 1605 Suaxs. Wacé. 1. v. 48 
Come to my Womans Brests And take my Milke for Gall. 
1647 W. Browne Polex. 1.237 When she was past the breast, 
he chose many young gentlemen of his Court to be of her 
guard. 1649 Br. Revxotps //osea i. The fruitfulness of the 
womb, and of the brests. 1688 Lond, Gaz, No. 2371/4 His 
Majesty was pleased to order that the Breast should be 

iven him. 1709 STEELE 7athr No, 15 ? 2 One Country 
Milch-Wench, to whom I was.. put tothe Breast. 184 
Macautay Prophecy of Capys xiv, Thou, that. .hast tugged 
at the she-wolf's breast. 1863 Geo. Ettot Xomola (1378) I. 
122 An amulet worn close under the right breast. 

b. Hence fg. Source of nourishment. 

1611 Biste /’ref x Upon whose breasts againe themselues 
doe hang to receiue the Spirituall and sincere milke of the 
word. 1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. xix. (1614) 37/1 Cam- 
bridge, the other brest and nurse-mother of all pious litera- 
ture, £788 Wesctev IV4s, (1872) VII. 185 The sacrainents 
are not dry breasts, 1892 Yeats Growth Commt. 249 ‘ Hus- 
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BREAST. 


bandry and cattle rearing’, he says, ‘are the two breasts 
whence France is nourished 

2. The front of the thorax or chest, the forc-part 
of the body, lying between the neck and the belly. 
(In OF. usually in the plural, for original dual.) 

Beownlf iZ.) 552 Beado reel hroden on breostum lazy 

olde Zegyr(wed]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 25 Pa he 
Flinode ofer das halendes frecean (Lenudisf, G. onufa 
breost Ss halendes]. axaag sncr. R. 34 Beated ower 
breoste. ¢1380 Wyetir Serm. Sel. Wk. i 27 Ile smote 
upon his breest. 1398 ‘Tkevisa Barth. De 7. KR. v. xxxiii, 
(1495) 144 The breste is the ouer bony parte betwene the 
pappes and teetes. rqgo J. Suiriey Dethe AY James (1318) 
23 The sayde hongman toke a rope, and knyt hit fast 
aboute thare birstes, undre thaire harmeholes. 1584 Power 
Lloyd's Cambria 97 On his backe or brest. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch, Viiv. i. 252 You must cut this flesh from off his 
breast. 1634 ‘I, Jounson tr. Parey's Chirusy. x1. (1678) 270 
Muskets. may be called Breast-guns, for that they are not 
laid to the cheek, but against the breast. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 71 He threw a flaming Dart at his brest. 1843 
Macautay Loke Nezilius xxviti, Herminius smote Ma- 
milius Through breast-plate and through breast. 

b. The part of a garment or a piece of armour 


covering the brcast. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No, 119. 1846, 310 backs with their 
brests, and 10 Head pots. a 1678 Crarinpon //ist. Reb. 
(1703) II. v1. 31 Yo procure old Backs, aud Breasts, and Pots, 
with Pistols. 1830 Fraser's A/ay. 11. 436 Beruffled breasts 
and wrists were the order of the day. 

e. The bosom. 

1650 Huspert Pill Formality 15 It is a dangerous thing 
toharbor a Traytor within your brest. 

+3. Occasionally extended to the whole upper 
portion of the body, the thorax or chest. Ods. 

a 1340 Hampote /’r. Consc. 679 Pe body of pat tre bar-by 
Es pe brest with be bely. 166: Loven //ist. Anini. + 
Alin, 302 The breast as to its anterior part hath two clavi- 
cles and the os pectori$ .. the posterior part hath two 
shoulders and twelve vertebra’s. 1754 64 Smewise Midz1/, 
{. Introd. 33 A perforation must be made .. into the cavity 
ofthe breast. 1766 Cuesterr. Let. 404 IV. 241, [am glad 
tohear that your breast is so much better. 

4. The corresponding part in the body of the 
lower animals. 

a 1400 Chester Pt.1. (1843) 31 Upon thy breste thou shalte 
goe and eate the earth. cx1q440 Pomp. Parv. 49 Breeste of 
a beste, prctus. 1513 DovuGtas c@unets vin. iv. 181 The 
rouch byrsis on the brest and crest Of that .. wilde beist. 
1592 SHans. Veu. § Ad. 296 Broad breast, full cye, small 
head, and nostril wide. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. 7T1thes ii. 73 
‘The wave brest and heave shoulder of the peace Offerings. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. Lett, (1828) LV. 542 Nipping 
the breast will kill many small Lepidoptera. 

b. as a joint or other piece of meat. 

1530 Pasar. gto The gygot, a brest, /e gigof. 1710 Appt- 
son Jatler No. 255 ? 3 Antipathy .. to a Cheshire Cheese, 
or a Breast of Mutton. 1832 /raser‘s Mag. V. 529 They 
were charged with stealing a breast of mutton. 

5. fig. and transf. The seat of the affections and 
emotions ; the repository of consciousness, designs, 
and secrets; the heart ; /evce, the affections, pri- 
vate thoughts and feelings. (Commonly pl. in OF.) 

a xro0o Czdmou's Gen. (Gr.) 656 Maz din mod wesan 
blide on breostum. ¢1275 Lamb. Hom. 183 Ihesu.. Min 
blipe breostes blisse. c 1330 /ali Metd. 7 Pe bal herest him 
pat al welt in wid in pi breoste, c 1430 //ymins Virg. (1867) 2 
How y hadde ledde my lijf so zore, I putt it freischli in-to my 
brist. 1513 Douctas -Lneis v. iv. 134 The fauorable for- 
toun .. gan the breistis of the vther avance. 1600 CHAPMAN 
Iliad xv. 581 Their herdsmen wanting breasts To fight with 
lions. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. ut. i, 238 What his Brest forges, 
that his Tongue must vent. a 1643 W. Cartwricut in 
Dodsley (1780) X. 221 That man of peace there, Hath been 
trusted with Kings breasts. 1667 Mitton 7, Z.tx. 730Can 
envie dwell In heav'nly brests? 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 30 
® 3 Our Statutes are .. recorded in our own Breasts only. 
1750 Gray Efegy xv, Some village Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast The little tyrant of his helds withstood. 
1839 THirtwatt Greece II. 363 What motives were pre- 
dominant in the breast of Pausanias. 

+b. On breast: in or by heart. Ods. 

a 1560 Rottaxo Crt. Veuus 1. 45 Maist part was my 

prayers to con Knowiton breist. 
ce. To make a clean breast: to make a full dis- 
closure or confession. 

1752 CaMERON in Scots Afag. (1753) Oct. 5038/1 He pressed 
him ..to make a clean breast, and tell him all. 1862 Sas, 
Rev. 23 Nov. 524 A clean breast must be made of every- 
thing. 1878 Brack Green /’ast. xxiii. 184, I may as well 
make a clean breast of it. 

+6. transf. The place where the lungs are 
situated ; Aexce, breath, voice in singing. Ods. 

1547 J. Hevwoop Four P's in Dodsicy (1780) 1. 67, I have 
some syght in syngynge, But is your brest any thynge sweet? 
@1§53 Upatt Koyster D. (Arb.) 14 So loe, that is a breast 
to blowe out acandle. 1601 SHaks. Twel. Vu. iil. 19 By 
my troth the foole has an excellent breast. I had rather 
then forty shillings I had. .so sweet a breath to sing, as the 
foole has. 16ar Fretcuer Pilger. ut. vi. N.) Let's hear him 
sing, he has a fine breast. 1711 Strvee Parker g N 
sters, after their breasts are changed. 

+7. A broad even front of a moving company ; 
hence J, of, on (a) breast = ABKEAST, Obs. 

1647 May Aust. Purl, ww. i, to A narrow Lane, where 
onely foure of a breast could march. 1653 Urquuart Ka- 
belais 1. liii, Six men at armes .. might together in a breast 
ride all up to the very top. 1686 R. P.in PAr/. Trans. XX, 
382 The Current of Water came down .. with a Breast as if 
tt would have drowned the whole Towns. 1725 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 6382/3 The Register, in Breast, with the Secretary. 
1788 ead. Mag. 200 To admit the passage of three car- 
riages and two horses on a breast. 1807 Ropinson A rvhzol. 
Gr. w. xix. 405 The ships went three or more in a breast. 


-) Queri- 


BREAST. 


8. Applied to various surfaces or parts of things 
analogous in shape, position, ete. to the human 
breast ; the forefrout, face, swelling or supporting 
surface. tIn smdlilary use, a breastwork; see 
BREAST ¥. 4. 

c1g00 Destr. Tray 5930 In the brest of the batell bere 
buernes were thicke. 1601 Suaxs. Fed. C. 1. iii, 51 The 
crosse blew Lightning seem’d to open The Brest of Heauen. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 96 The seas broke against the 
overhanging Breast of the rock. 1806 Act 46 Geo. II, 
cliii, No pier, quay, wharf, jetty, breast, or embankment, 
shall be erected. 181z J. Witson /sée of Palms 1. 27 The 
waves that lend their gentle breast In gladness for her couch 
of rest. 1814 Worpsw. Excurs.1v. 627 Upon the breast of 
new-created earth Man walk’d. 1872 JENKINSON Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 200 Along the tolerably smooth breast 
ofthe hill. | : 

9. In various technical uses: a. Axalomy. A 
portion of the hand (see quot.). b. Agriculture. 
The forward part of the mould-board of a plough. 
e. Arch. (see quot. 1823); also, the part of a wall 
between a window and the floor; an obs. name of 
the ¢orus of a column (spelt Brest by Bailey and 
Johnson). d. .Winzng. (see quot. 1881) ; also, the 
wooden partition which divides the shaft of a 
coal-mine into two compartments. e. The curve 
in a fork just above the prongs. f. A/eck. ‘A bush 
connected with a small shaft or spindle’; also, 
the swelling or bulging part of a nave or hub. 
g. Carpentry. The under surface of a handrail, 
rafter, or rib of a dome. 

1541 R. Cop. ann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., In the thyrde 
coniunction be foure bones longer than the other. And 
that coniunction is called the brest of the hande or 
pecten. 1727-51 CuHampers Cycl., Brest or Breast, in 
architecture, a term used by some for that member of a 
column otherwise called the fove. 1770 Monthly Rev. 
307 Placed just under the breast of the chimney. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 115 There is little ap- 
parent curve in its breast or mould-board. 1823 P. NicHot- 
son Pract. Build. 434 The solid parts of the walls, between 
the funnel or flues, and the rooms, are called the breasts of 
the chimnies. 1881 Ravmonp J/ining Gloss., Breast. 1. 
The face of a working. 2. In coal mines, the chamber 
driven upwards from the gangway, on the seam, between 
pillars of coal left standing, for the extraction of coal. 3. 
That side of the hearth of a shaft-furnace which contains 
the metal-notch. 1884 Jizplement & Mach. Rev. 1 Dec. 
6701/2 The.. plough .. has, together with the ordinary 
mould board, a digging breast. 

II. Combinations. 

10. Comb. (a/tvid.) of obvions meaning; as 
breast-bow, -bulton, -cord, -girdle, -guard, -key, 
-milk, -piece, ~pin, -pockel; breast-deep, breast- 
rending adj, 

1847 Life Mrs. Sherwood vi. 87 She always wore a *breast 
bow toanswer the bowonhercap. 1862 THackeray Philip 
1]. 256 A certain *breast-button of his old coat. 1879 E. Ar- 
NoLD Lé, Asva iv. (1881) 105 Took down the silver bit and 
bridle chains, *Breast-cord, and curb. 1588 Suaxs. 77¢, A. v. 
ill. 179 Set him *brest deepe in earth, and famish him. 1388 
Wyeuir Jer. ii. 32 Whethir .. a spousesse schal for3zete hir 
*brest girdil? 1578 Richmond. Wells (1853) 281 A budged, 
j male pinyen, and a *brestgard, ijs. 1840 Pexny Cyc. 
XVII. 241/ Parapet..is termed in German Srustwekr, or 
breast-guard. 1803 Bristep Pedest. Tour 11. 122 Spilling 
an abundance of water upon her ‘breastkerchief, and wet- 
ting her bosom. 1813 Sir. R. Witson Diary 11.202 A person 
conversant in all matters ..and who possesses the *breast- 
key of the magnates. 1650 Jer. Tavior (oly Living (1727) 
124 Fed witha little *breast-milk. 1785 M. GarTHsHork in 
Med. Commun. II. 37 It was supported by breast milk. 
1611 Cotcr., Arichet, the brisket or *breast-peece. 1825, 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 120, I hate fine waistcoats 
and *breast pins upon dirty shirts. 1772 Nucent Hist. 
Friar Gerund }. 172 In the *breast-pocket of his large cloak. 
16z5 K. Lone Barclay’s Argenis w.x, *Brest-rending care. 

11. Special combs.: breast-baekstays (Vaw/.), 
long ropes serving to aid in supporting the masts 
against an oblique headwind (cf. BacksTay) ; 
breast-band, a girdle or band passing round the 
breast ; also spec. = bveast-rope, + breast-brooch 
= BREASTPLATE 2; + breast-bundel, a breast- 
girdle; breast-casket = breast-gaskel; breast- 
chain, a chain used for the same purpose as a 
breast-slrap;, + breast-clout, a bib; breast-col- 
lar, a broad pulling strap passing round the 
breast of a horse, used instead of a neck-collar; 
breast-cut, the cut of meat from the breast, brisket; 
breast-drill, a drill against which the workman 
bears his breast while drilling; breast-fast, ‘a 
large rope or chain, used to confine a ship’s broad- 
side to a wharf or quay, or to some other ship’ 
(Smyth Saz/or’s Word-6k.); + breast-flap (see 
qguot.,; breast-gasket (/Vazt.), a rope, cord, or 
other piece of plaited stuff used to tie up the bunt 
of a sail, and secure it to the yard; breast-glass 
‘see quot.) ; breast-harness, harness in which a 
breast-band is used in place ofa collar; breast- 
height, the interior slope of a parapet in forti- 
fications ; breast-hoe, a hoe pushed by the breast ; 
breast-hooks, ‘large pieces of compass-timber 
hxed within and athwart the bows of the ship, of 
which they are the principal security, and through 
which they are well bolted’ (Weale); breast- | 
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knees sd. f/., timbers placed in the forward part 
of a vessel across the stem to unite the bows on 
each side; breast-knot, a knot or bow of ribbon, 
etc. worn on the breast; +breast-lap = dveasi- 
flap, BREASTPLATE 2; + breast-lin (Orwzzz), lit. 
breast-linen, linen breastplate; breast-line, the 

rope along which are ranged the pontoons of a 

military bridge, and to which they are fastened ; 
breast-mill, a mill driven by a breast water- 
wheel; breast-moulding, moulding done upon 
the panel beneath a window ; breast-pain, a dis- 
ease in horses; breast-pang, the Azg7na peclorts; 
breast-peat (see quot.) ; +breast-pit, the hollow 
of the breast; + breast-probe, a probe for ex- 
amining the cavity of the breast ; breast-pump, 
an instrument for drawing milk from the breast 
by suction; breast-rail (/Vazz.), the upper rail 
of the balcony, or of the breastwork at the fore- 
part of the quarter-deck ; breast-roll, the cloth 
beam of a loom; breast-rope (JVazt.), a rope 
for securing the yard-parrels; a rope for sup- 
porting the leadsman while sonnding; breast- 
strap (//arness), a strap fixed at one end to the 
collar and supporting the pole of the vehicle ; 
breast-wall, a wall supporting a bank of earth, 
etc., a retaining wall; breast-weed, a herba- 
ceous plant (Saururus cernuus) having broad 
heart-shaped leaves and small white flowers, the 

Lizard’s tail; breast-wimble, a kind of gimlet or 
auger upon which the breast presses in working ; 
breast-wood, collective name for young shoots 
of fruit trees trained on espaliers or against walls. 
Cf. also BREAST-HIGH -PLATE, - WORK, etc. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) E ij, Breast-back-stays 
and after-back-stays ; the intent of the former being to sus- 
tain the top-mast when the force of the wind acts upon the 
ship sidewise. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxv. 82 Setting up 
the weather breast-backstays. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bon- 
neville (1849) 135 *Breast-bands, saddle and crupper, are 
lavishly embroidered. 1382 Wyctir £2. xxviii. 15 The 
*breest broche [1611 breastplate] forsothe of dom thou shalt 
make with werk of dyuerse colours. — Zev. il. 32 Whether 
for3ete shal .. the womman spouse of hir *brest-bundle [1388 
-girdil]. ¢1325 Gloss W. de Biblesw.in Wright's Voc. 143 
Une bavere, a brestclut. 1801 W. Fetton Carriages II. 
156 Neck Collars, and Saddles instead of *breast Collars and 
housings. 1825 S. & S. Apams Compl. Serv. 76 The Joints 
of Beef, according to the London method of cutting. Brisket 
or *Breast-cut. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man, ix. 243 
Known among the Oriental nations as the *breast-drill. 
1627 Cart. SMITH Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 A *Breast-fast is 
a rope .. fastened to some part of the Ship forward on, to 
hold her head toa wharfe, a 1536 TinDALE able Words Ex. 
1. 419 Breastlaf, or *breastfiap, is such a flap as thou seest 
in the breastofacope. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Breast glass, 
a flattened glass vessel, with an opening large enough to 
receive the nipple, placed on the breast to catch.. milk. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 174 The intervals should be hoed 

with a running or *breast hoe of twelve inches broad. 1748 
Anson Voy. 11. iv. (ed. 4) 221 One *breast-hook was broken. 

1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast ii. 4 Her stern and breast-hooks 
dripping. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech, 68 What are 

the breast hooks for ? To unite the sidesof the ship together 

forward ; they are generally made of iron. 1716 ADDISON 

Freeholder No. 11 (1725) 69 The influence of this Beautiful 

*Breast-Knot. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 

119 A black lace tippet .. parting at the middle, to display 

a gay *breast-knot. 1535 CoverDaALe £cc/us. xv. 10 In the 

*brestlappe there was a goodly worke, wherin was fastened 

light and perfectnesse, 1581 Marseck Bé. of Notes 75 Those 

Vrim and Thumim, which the Priest bare in his breast 

lappe. 1577 tr. Buliinger’s Decades (1 ae 334 The brest- 

lap of iudgement. c1z0o Ormin 955 Off patt preostess 
shulldrelin, & off hiss *breostlin babe. Summwhatt icc habbe 
showedd 3uw. 1674 Petty Disc. R. Soc. 99 Seen in all 

*Breast- and Undershot-Mills. 1821 R. Turner Adriden:, 
Arts § Sc. 266 Water-mills are of three kinds: undershot 
mills, breast mills, and overshot mills. 1844 T. GraHam Dow, 
Med. 324 Excepting in the case of *breast-pang, very active 
exercises daily. 1802 Agric. Surv. Peebles 208 (Jam.) 
[He] digs the peat, by driving in the spade horizontally 
with his arms; this peat is designed *breast-peat. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. xxi, Sode in vinegre and 
leyde with a sponge to be *breste pit. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 200 The Admission of the *Breast- 
Probe. 1831 G. Porter Silk Manuf. 215 The cloth-beam 
or *breast-roll to which the ends of the warp are attached. 
1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. v. 20 Parrels .. with the 
helpe of the *Brest-rope doth keepe the Yard close to the 
Mast. 1825 H. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 52 Forward he 
leans, and far the balance leaves, The *Breastrope trusting 
while the lead he heaves. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 42 See the breast ropes properly secured. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny xvi. xv, The French Vibrequin or *brest- 
wimble, which gently and quickely boreth a hole, and hurteth 
not the wood, 188z Gardez 354/2 To allow a free and un- 
restricted growth of *breastwood unto the middle of July. 

Breast (brest), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. Toapply or oppose the breast to (waves, 
wind, a steep ascent); to stem, face, meet in full 
opposition. Zo breast a fence, horse, etc.: to 
mount by springing so as to bring the breast 
over. 

1599 Snaks. Afex. V,in. Prol. 13 Bresting the loftie Surge. 
1646 Sir ‘Tl. Browne Pseud, Fp, 128 It observes not a con- 
stant respect unto the mouth of the wind, but variously 
converting doth seldome breast it right. ?%@1700 Ballad 
‘ Fause Foodrage’ xxii. in Scott Minstr. Sc. Bord., Youshal) 
learn .. Right well to breast a steed. 1870 Morris Earthly 


BREAST-HIGH. 


Par. 1.171 The horse began to breast the hill. 1874 Blackie 
Self- Cult. 79 A swimmer .. breasting the big waves. 


1850 Pee Perz 11. 29 Prepared to breast the difficul- 
ties of the sierra. 1862 GouLsurn Pers. Relig. 1. (1873) 
318 Breasting its perils .. gallantly. 

ce. To breast oneself, to oppose one’s breast /o; 
so to breast it out (cf. face it out). 

1815 Hist. F. Decastro, &c. 111. 114 To breast it out against 
difficulties, dangers, sin, and the devil. 1863 W. Puiciips 
Speeches i. 6 Civil government breasting itself to the shock 
of lawless men. 

d. Zo breast aside: to breast so as to ptsh aside. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiiv. (1856) 406 We gradually 
force ahead, breasting aside the floes. 

2. intr. To press forward with the breast. 

Ya1700 Red Sguair in Ever Green (1824) 11. 225 Breist- 
ing owre the Brae. 1786 Burns Sadut. to Mare xiv, Thou 
never lap, an’ sten’t and breastit, Then stood to blaw. 

+3. trans. To give the breast to ; fig. to nourish, 


Obs. rare. , 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 27 In good corne soile to nest 
thee, Where pasture and meade may brest thee. 

+4. To defend in front or with a breastwork. 

1sg9x1 LAMBARDE Arch. (1635) 172 The Offenders, which 
were .. so brested, sided, and backed with a many friends. 
1624 Cart. J. Smitu Virginia m1. vi. 60 Their pallizadoed 
towne .. brested about with brests very formally. 

5. ¢rans. To apply the breast to. 

1820 Keats /sabella lix. 470 She hurried back, as swift 
As bird on wing to breast its eggs again. 

6. To breast up a hedge: to cut away the 
branches on one side so that the main upright 
stems are laid bare. 

Breast-beam (bre'st,bzm). 

1. Naut. One of the beams at the fore-part of the 
quarter-deck and round-house, and after-part of 
the forecastle. 

1850 Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 95. 

2. Weaving. The horizontal wooden beam in 


the front of a loom. 

1790 A. Witson Groans fr. Loont, While a bad web was 
his theme, The breast-beam supported his head. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts WW. 1114 The breast beam .. is supported at its 
end upon brackets. 

3. The front cross-beam of the frame of a loco- 
motive. 

Breast-board (bre‘stboed). 

1. The earth-board or mould-board of a plough. 

1649 Butne Lug. Iinprov. Inipr. (1653) 190 The Shield- 
board, some cal] Breast-board, or Earth-board, or Furrow- 
board. 1725 BrapLev Fam. Dict. s.v. Plough, The Earth 
board, Mould board, Breast board, Throw board. 

2. Alining. ‘Planking placed between the last 
set of timbers and the face of a gangway or head- 
tag, in quicksand or loose ground’ (Raymond). 

3. Rope-making. A loaded carriage to which the 
yarn-ends are attached at the foot of the rope-walk. 

Breastbone (bre‘stbaun). The thin flat bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and articu- 
lated by cartilages with the ribs ; the sternum. 

axrooo Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158 Pectusculum, 
breostban. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 1623 On was clouen in-to 
pe chynne‘ another to pe brust-bon. a 1400 /sumbras 455 
The beryns he hitt appone the hode, Thorowe the breste- 
bane it wode. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 Inclin- 
ing to the spine or brestbone. 1863 KinosLev Water-bab, 
iv. 147 The leap-frogs you make out of a goose’s breastbone. 


Breasted (bre'stéd), ff/.a.  [f. Breast 5d.] 

1. Having a breast ; es. in comb., as dig-, nar- 
row-, open-, wide-, flat-breasted. 

1314 Guy Warw., (1841) 261 As a somer it is brested 
bifore in the brede. cx420 in Red. Ant. 1. 232 A Woman 
..fayre brested. 1522-4 Capon in Fiddes }Volsey (1726) coll. 
103 Syngyng men byn .. very well brested. 1544 AscHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 126 ‘The bygge brested shafte is fytte for 
hym. 1626 Cockeram in, Chymezra,a_ Monster .. brested 
like a Lyon. 1711 J. Distarr Char, Don Sacheverellio 9 
Times are altered since you went open Breasted. 1741 
Monro Axat. (ed. 3) 311 [They] become. .flat breasted. 

2. Ornamented or decorated on the breast. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. X XV. 80 Breasted with the cross, they 
roam on to the Holy Land. 


Breastful (brestful). vave. [f. as prec. + -FUL.] 
As much as fills the breast ; also fig. 


1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh v1. 191 The hungry beg- 
gar-boy .. Bears yet a breastful of a fellow-world To this. 

Breast-high (bre'stjhai), a., adv., sb. 

A. adj. As high as the breast. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 157 Part of the Battle- 
ment being Breast high. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5472/2 The 
Water was Breast high. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amus. 207 
The rider has a breast-high support ascending from his seat. 

B. adv, 
1. To the height or depth of the breast. 


1580 Sipney A rcad. (J.) The river itself gave way unto her, 
so that she was straight breast-high. 1678 Massacre ix 
Trel. 8 They saw one like a Wonian rise out of the River 
breast-high. 1854 J. Aspotr Wafoleon (1855) 1. xxxv. 556 
Some . . wading breast high, reached the opposite bank. 

2. Said in //unting of the scent when it is so 
strong that the hounds go at a racing pace with 


their heads erect. 

1858 KincsLev Ode to N.-E. Wind 30 Hark! the brave 
North-Easter! Breast-high lies the scent. 1868 R. Ec.- 
Warsurton Hunt, Songs \vi, When we fly with a scent 
breast high, and a galloping fox before us, 


BREASTIE. 


C. sé. A tunnel or horizontal entrance into a 
coal-mine, so low that the miner has to stoop: in 
Laneash. dial. dreast-hee. 

1850 Bamrorp Zin Bobbin Introd. 3 in Lanc. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) The collier brought his coal to daylight at the 
mouth of a.. breast-hee, generally opening out not unlike 
a large black sough, on some hill-side. 1857 E. Waucu 
Lance. Sk. 44 ibid., At the mouth of a lonely breast-hee on 
his native moor-side. 

Brea‘stie. Sc. Diminutive of Breast. 

1785 Burns 7o Mouse 1, Wee sleekit, cow’rin tim’rous 
beastie, O, what a panic’s in thy breastie | 

Breasting (bre'stin), vé/. sb. [f. Breast sd. 
and v, + -1nGI,] 

1. a. The action of confronting or opposing 
with the breast, of ascending the breast ofa slope, 
ete. b. coucr. A covering for the breast, breast- 
work. 

1817 SoutHey Morte Arth. 1. Introd. 60 ‘The French’, 
says the chronicler of Pero Nino..‘arm the horses with 
head pieces and breastings of leather’, 1836 Lanvor Lefz. 
Conserv. 76 The current of evil is only to be stemmed by 
the united weight and breasting of the people. 1870 Daily 
News 7 Dec., Its flanking fire would have prohibited the 
breasting of the slope toward Villiers, 

2. dechn. The curved channel in which a breast 
water-wheel works. 

Breastless (bre'stlés), 2. Without breasts. 

1854 Brackie in Bluckw. Mag. 265 Before his spear the 
Amazon yields..The breastless host. 1861 7hree Barriers 
88 These breastless tribes are Birds, Reptiles, and fishes. 

+ Brea'stlet. Ods. rare. [See -LET.] A small 
piece of meat from the breast. 

ais7t Jewer On Jéatt, ix. 37 Whensoever the ox, or calf, 
or sheep..was offered unto God..the priest for his share 
had the breastlet which covered the heart. 

Breast-plate (bre'stplzit). [f Brrast+PLateE, 
q.¥. for Forms.] 

l. A piece of armour for protecting the breast ; 
also, any plate worn on the breast. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7, 2120 Som wol ben armed in an 
haubergeon Andin bristplate. 1535 Coverpate Ephes. vi. 14 
Hauing on the breast-plate of righteousnesse. 1678 BunYAN 
Pilgr, 1. 62 Sword, Shield, Helmet, Breastplate. 1814 
Scott Ld. /sles vi. xxxii, A lance’s point Has found his 
breastplate’s loosen'd joint. 1833 J. Hotranv J/annf. 
Metals [1.11 The breast-plate ., with a little steel boss in 
the centre and straps attached to fasten it over the work- 
man’s belly. 1844 Aeeul. § Ord. Army 158 ‘The Bayonet 
Belt is to be then fitted in front, and wherever it crosses the 
Pouch Belt, there the Breast-Plate is to be placed. 

2. A folded piece of embroidered linen worn on 
the breast of the Jewish high-priest, and adorned 
with twelve precious stones, representing the twelve 
tribes. Cf. Axod. xxviii. xxxix. 

1581 Marpeck BA. of Notes 75 In the Ephod or in the 
brest plate were .12, precious stones. 1611 Bisie £.z. 
xxviii, 4 A breastplate |Wyctir breest broche, racional ; 
CoverDALE brestlappe], and an Ephod, and arobe. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL, ut. 598 The Twelve that shon In Aarons 
Brest-plate. 1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 79. 

3. In various technical uses: as a, Burtding. A 
breast-summer. b. Mech. A plate in which the 
butt end of a drill is inserted when the pressure is 
applied by the breast in boring. ¢. = Breast- 
PLouGH. qd. A strap or arrangement of straps 
passing across the breast of a riding-horse and 
attached to the saddle and saddle-girths. e. Zoo/. 
The under part of the horny case of a tortoise or 
turtle; the plate covering the lower side of the 
thorax of some insects. f. The inscription-plate 
on a coffin. 

1667 Primatr City & C. Burld. 59 Summers, Brest-plates, 
with Joysts, Rafters, and Window-frames. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 7 The Drill-Plate, or Breast-Plate .. 
hath an hole punched a little way into it, to set the blunt 
end of the Shank of the Drill in. 1704 Dict. Rust. e¢ Uro. 
s.v. Burning, A Breastplayt to pare off the Turff. @172z0 
W. Gisson Diet of //orses viii. ted. 3) 127, I have seen 
horses sometimes galled and fretted by buckling their Breast- 
plates too tight. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xvii, We lived 
entirely upon tortoise-meat; the breast-plate roasted .. 
with the flesh on it is very good. 1849 in Southey Comen.- 
Pl, BR. Ser. 11. 586 A butterfly .. through a very remarkable 
opening in the breast-plate, emitted a great quantity of a 
sort of froth. 1864 Derdy JMercury 7 Dec., The outer shell 
of the coffin was of oak .. upon the breast-plate was an in- 
scription recording the name and age of the deceased. 

Brea‘st-plough. ‘A sort of Plough driven by 
main force with one’s breast, commonly used in 
paring the Turf in Burn-beating’ (Worlidge Sys?. 
Agric. (1681) 322). 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Trenching Spade, Some of 
these Spades .. are made with one side turned up like the 
Breast-Plow. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D, xv, We must... 
labour as at a breast-plough. 

Hence Brea‘st-plough v., and Brea‘st-plough- 
ing v0/. sd. , 

1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. u. 183 The breast- 
ploughing on these soils is easy. 

Breastsummer, bressummer  (bre- 
semo1). Also breastsommer, bressomer, bres- 
sumer, brestsummer. [f. BkEAST+ SUMMER 56.2 
(a. F. sommier beam).] A ‘summer’ or beam 
extending horizontally over a large opening, and 
sustaining the whole superstructure of wall, ete. ; 
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e.g. the beam over a shop-front, the lower beam 
of the front of a gallery, and the like. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrefrontail, the brow-peece .. of a dore ; 
a haunse, or breast sunmmer. 1727 Bravtey Mam. Dict. 
s.v. Buiiding, Varest-Sominers, Girders, ‘Trimmers, and 
Wall-plates. 1845 Gloss. Goth, Archit. 1. 69 reastsummer, 
Bressummer .. a beam ane pOring the front of a building, 
etc., after the inanner of a lintel. 1880 Dasly News 27 Apr. 
3/7 Vhe bressummer was then burning. 1885 J. F. Mottoy 
Royalty Rest. 11.193 Breastsummers of stout oak. 

Breast-wheel (bre'st;hwil). A water-whcecl, 
in which the water is admitted to the float-board 
nearly on a level with the axle. 

1759 Smeaton in PAil, Trans. LI. 137 To examine the 
effects when the impulse and weight are combined, as in 
the several kinds of breast-wheels, etc. 1831 LarDNER 
fHydrostatics x. 203 A breast wheel partakes of the nature 
of the overshot and undershot wheels, 

Breastwise (bre‘stwaiz), a/v. [f. Breast sé. 
+-wise.] Side by side, abreast. 

1620 DEKKER Dream (1860) 24 So wide That ten caroches 
(breastwise) in may ride. 1673 Ray Notes of //usb. 130 He 
uses to plow with his Oxen endwayes or all in one file .. 
whereas breastwise it is very hard evenly to match them, 
1849 Grote Greece 1. xxxvili. V. 24 Two lines of ships .. 
were moored across the strait breastwise. 

Breastwork (brestwik). 

1. Fortif. A fieldwork (usually rough and tem- 
porary) thrown up a few feet in height for defence 
against an enemy ; a parapet. 

1642 Relat. Action bef, Cyrencester 3 Gardens .. divided 
by many low dry stone walls, as good as Breast workes. 
1645 R. Symonps Diary Civ. War (1859) 232 At Worcester 
Prince Maurice has made without the ditch..a low breast- 
work, and a stockado without. 1693 Luttre.e Brief Kel. 
(1857) 111. 152 The English made a breastwork of the dead, 
to cover thein in the time of action, 1809 W. Irvine 
Aunickerb, (1861) 98 ‘The mud breastworks had long been 
levelled with the earth. 1839 ‘HintwaLt Greece 11. 346 
Closing their wicker shields, and fixing them in the ground, 
so as to form a kind of breastwork before them. 1861 
Sites Engineers 11, 236 The Hythe Military Canal.. 
protected by a breastwork on the land side. 

b. fransf. and jig. 

1828 Cartyte J/isc. (1857) I. 230 Behind the outmost 
breastwork of gentility. 1821 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 
I, 103 This watery breastwork, a perpendicular wal! of 
water carrying itself as true as if controlled by a mason’s 
plumb-line, — F 

2. In various technical uses: a, Mast. ‘A sort 
of balustrade of rails, mouldings, or stanchions 
which terminates the quarter-deck and poop at 
the fore ends’ (Smyth Saifor's HWord-bk.); see 
also quot. 1870. b. Ach. The parapet of a build- 
ing. C,=BREASTING 2. 

, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Breastwork .. fre- 

uently decorated with sculpture. ¢ 1850 Radim. Navig. 
(Weale) 101 The breast-work .. serves to make a separation 
from the main-deck. 1870 Daily News 27 Sept., Having 
the space occupied by the turrets, funnel, hatch-ways, &c., 
raised seven or eight feet above the low deck. The ar- 
moured sides of this superstructure Mr. Reed calls the 
‘breastwork’. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.849 A good example 
of the form of iron buckets employed in the breast wheel .. 
is shown in fig. 1178: a. shrouding .. e. breast work, 

Breath (brep). Forms: 1 brep, Axgtian 
brép, 2-3 bred, 3-6 breth, 4 breeth, breep, 
brep(e, 4-6 brethe, 6 breathe, 6- breath. [OE. 
brep, brép odour, smell, exhalation as of anything 
cooking or burning :—WGer. type *4rdp-, OTeut. 
*brépo-s :—Aryan *bhréto-, with original sense ‘ ex- 
halation from heat, steam, reek’, f. root *bhre-, 
Teut. *é7- to bum, heat: see BREbDE v.1, and 
Broop. Thus related to OHG. drédam, MHG. 
bradem, Ger. brodem ‘exhalation, vapour, steam’:— 
OTeut. type *ér€pmo-z:—Aryan bhré--lmo- (ef. 
Skr. @'-fman, etc.j, f. same root. The sense 
passed in Eng. through that of ‘heated air expired 
from the lungs’ (often manifest to the sense of 
smell, as in ‘strong breath’) to ‘the air in the lungs 
or mouth’, thus taking the place of OE. #0, early 
ME. gem (see ETHEM), and ME. ANbE, ONDE, Se. 
aind, aynd, from Old Norse. The original long 
vowel of OE. ér#/) has only recently been short- 
ened; the 16th c. (brép) having become (brep), 
instead of (br7p) as in the verb BREATHE. ] 

+1. Odour, smell, scent. Ods. 

¢893 K. AELrRED Oros. v1. xxxii. § 2 Pa ongon se cealc mid 
ungemete stincan; ba wearp luninianus mid pam brepe 
ofsmorod. a1100 Avs. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 3 Odor, brap. 
1175 Lams, Hom. 153 Hwenne pe nose bid open to smelle 
unlofne bred. 21340 Hanpoce /’7, Conse. 613 He may se fra 
his body com .. Alkyn filthe with stynkand isthe: ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 8804 Bawme, pat was bright, & of brethe noble. 

2. An exhalation or vapour given forth by heated 
objects, etc.; stcam, smoke, rcek. Obs. exc. as 
in b. 

a1300 Pop. Treat. Sc. oat a ht) 136 Both of the see and 
of fersch water he draweth up the breth. a1340 Hamporr 
Pr. Conse. 4727 Blode and fire and brethe of smoke. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. xxvi. (1495) 619 Whan canell 
is broke therof comyth a breth as it were a myste. 1561 
Hottysusn fom. Apoth. 3 Hold thy nose over it that the 


vapor or hot breth ascende into thy head. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 806 Like gentle breaths from Rivers pure. 


b. (with influence of sense 3): The air exhaled 
from anything, or impregnated with its exhalations, 


BREATH. 


and retaining its characteristic odour, Also /y. 
Cf, Air. 


1625 Bacon Gardens, Fss.(Arb.) 557 Vecause the Breath 
of Flowers is farre Sweeter in the Aire .. then in the hand. 
1830 ‘Tennyson A Spirit haunts 18 The moist rich smell 
of the rotting leaves, And the breath Of the fading edges of 
box beneath. 1837 Newman (ar. Serm. (ed. 2) fi 1X7. 
Full of the..breath of the grave. 1874 Brackie Self-Cult. 
43 What a student should specially see to..is not to carry 
the breath of books with him wherever he goes. 

c. with a mixture of the sense of * puff’: A 
little of the air, a whiff. 

1873 Brack /’7. Thule xxv. 424 The remote islands, where 
a stranger brought..a breath of the outer world with him, 

3. a. The air exhaled from the lungs, originally 
as made manifest by smell, or as a visible exhala- 
tion; hence b. generally, The air received into 
and expelled from the lungs in the act of respira- 
tion, Zo draw breath: to inhale air, breathe ; 
hence, to live: also ¢o spend, waste (one's) breath 
(as in unprofitable speech). ‘This is now the main 
sense, which colours all others. 

&. €1340 Cursor AJ. 3573\ T rin.) Veep to rote, breep (cartier 
MSS, ande] to stynke. ¢ 1386 Cnaucek Pardoncres T. 224 
Souris thi breeth. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 2’. Rov. xxxvil. 
(1495) 152 Changynge of breth comyth of vnyuersall corrup- 
cion of the inner membres. 1601 Suaks. Fud.C. 1 ii, 249 
The rabblement..vttered such a deale of stinking hreath. 
1642 Futcer l/oly & Prof. St. Ww. xviii, 333 A Swede fights 
best when he can see his own breath, 1842 ‘I’. Martin in 
Fraser's Mag. Dec., You will oblige me by keeping your 
own breath to cool your own porridge. A/od. Ilis breath 
smelling strong of alcohol. 

b. c14g0/'romp. Parv. 50 Brethe, aneditus. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /’s. CxXxxiv[v]. 16 They heare not, nether is there eny 
breth in their mouthes. ¢1534 Pilgrim's T. 476 in Thynne 
Animady, App.i.go That ever it dreu brethe. 1697 Drypin 
Virg. Georg. \v. 699 Draw the vital breath of upper Air. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 426 ? 2 Within ten Hours afte the Breath 
is out of the Body. 1713 Berxecey //ylas & J’. iii. Wks. 
1871 I, 323, 1 will no longer spend my breath in defence of 
it. 1809 W. Irvine Avuckerd, (1861) 157 Even the inhabit- 
ants of New-Amsterdam began to draw short breath. 1842 
Tennyson J/orte @ Arth. 148 Then spoke King Arthur, 
drawing thicker breath, 1850 — /a Afem.cxx, I trust I 
have not wasted breath. : 

ec. fransf. The wind blown into a musical in- 
strument. foe?. 

1605 Suaks. Jacé. v. vi. 19 Make all our Trumpets speak, 
giue them all breath. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 789 
Before the Breath Of brazen Trumpets rung the Peals of 
Death. 1878 BrowninGc La Saisiaz 36 But the soul is not 
the body : and the breath is not the flute. 

d. fig. Taken as the type of things unsubstan- 
tial, volatile, or ficcting. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 212 A dream, a breath, a froth of fleet- 
ing Joy. 1603 — A/eas. for A/. 1.1.8 A breath thou art, 
Seruile to all the skyie-influences. 

+4. A gentle blowing, a puff; now usually of 
air or of wind; but in early times used abso- 
lutely in sense of ‘wind, breeze, air in motion’. 

c1325 LL E, Attit. P. GC. 107 Pe blype brepe at her bak be 
bosumhefyndes. /éid. 138 When bobe brepes con blowe vpon 
blo watteres. c 1400 Destr. Trey 3697 Pe bre and the brethe 
burbelit to gedur. 1627 Cart. Suitu Seamar:’s Gram, x. 
46 There is not a breath of wind stirring. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 167 P3 The least Breath of Wind has often 
demolished my magnificent Edifices. 1822 Suettey //ed/as 
4 Sweet as a summer night without a breath. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau JManch. Strike vi. 67 A breath of fresh air came 
in. 1860 Tynpatt Glac, 1. § 18. 133 There was not a breath 
of air stirring. 

b. In the ‘breath of summer’, ‘of mom’, ete. 
there is almost always an admixture, great or 


small, of a fig. use of senses 2b, 3 a. 

1386 Cuaucrer Prof. 5 Whan Zephirus eek with his 
swete breeth Inspired hath.. the tendre croppes. c¢ 1600 
Snaks. Sonn. liv, When summers hreath their masked buds 
discloses. 1775 SHERIDAN Duenna i. i. 185 The breath of 
morn bids henee the night. 1821 Byron Sardax. 1. i. 575 
Can I not even breathe The breath of heaven? 


ce. fig. In such phrases as ‘ the breath of popular 
favour’ (ef. Lat. fofularis aura), the original 
notion of the breath of favouring wind which fills 
the sails, is much mixed with that of spoken or 
whispered breath, and sometimes with othcr of 


the later scnses. 

21639 Wotton Char, /lappy Life in Relig. Wotton., Un- 
tide unto the world by care Of Publike fame or private 
breath. 1692 SouTu 12 Serm. (1697) 1. 32 The Mind can.. 
quickly feel the thinness of a popular Breath. @ 1703 Bur- 
Kitt On .V. 7. Mark i. 45 Christ retires from the breath of 
popular applause. 1790 Gouvr, Morris in Sparks Life & 
Writ, (1832) 11.96 They must patiently wait the breath of 
the Assemblée, and failaw as it blows. 1874 H. ReyNotps 

‘ohn Bapt.i. § 4.35 Forced into new attitudes by the chang- 
ing breath of human appreciation. 

5. The faculty or action of breathing, respira- 
tion. Hence, brcathing existence, spirit, life; so 
breath of life, breath of the nostrils. 

@ 1300 Seven Sins qr in FE. E. P, (1862 19 Pe deuil benimip 
him ts brep. 1382 Wyctir Gen. ii, 7 And spiride in to the 
face of hym an entre of breth of lijf. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aunts. 
T. 2194 Whan with honour vp yolden is his breeth, 1587 
Mirr, Mag., Alban \xx, Now faint I fecle, my breath begins 
to fayle. 1611 Snaks. Mint. 7. v. i. 83 When your first 
Queene’s againe in breath, 1611 Bisre Gev. vii. 22 All in 
whose nosethrils was the breath of life. 1738 Westey 
Psalms No. 121. v, He guards our Souls, he keeps our 
Breath. 1821 Crare bilt, Asdinstr. 1. 169 Now, r puss ! 
thou'st lost thy breath. And decent laid the molds beneath. 


BREATHABLE. 


1850 Tennyson J Alem. xxxvi, And so the Word had 
breath, 

b. To catch or hold one's breath: to check sud- 
denly or suspend the act of respiration. Also fig. 

1719 De For Crusve iii, I held my breath .. I was ready 
to burst with holding my breath. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 
1.1xxxiv, In his lair Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the 
hour Which shail atone for years. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple 
xlvii, ‘I see her’, replied I, catching my breath with joy. 
1864 Glasgow Her. 11 June, It also catches my breath and 
makes me cough. ‘ 

6. An act of breathing; a single respiration. 
Hence phrases: /1 (wth) one or the same breath, 
at a breath, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 43 A Breth; vdé ande. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.u. xxxtx.164 Taughte to.. plonge in to the 
watre and wyth a long breth to kepe them self therynne. 
1571 Buchanan's Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 148 When she cannot stay him in life, 
cometh she to receive his last breath? 1588 A/arfrel. E fist. 
(Arb.) 3, I cannot very often at one breath come to a full 
point. 1634 Quarces £v7/.1. (1818) 58 Thou swallowest at 
one breath Both food and poison down, 1717 Pore Eloisa 
333 Till ev'ry motion, pulse, and breath, be o’er. 1850 
Mrs. Stowr Uncle Tom xvii. 160 I'll fight to the last breath, 
before they shall take my wife and son. 1858 HAWTHORNE 
fr. & it. Frnis. 1.83 In the space of half a dozen breaths. 
1867 FREEMAN .Vo772. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 506 The Chroniclers 
speak of it inthe same breath with the election of Harold. 

7. Power of breathing, free or easy breathing. 
Chiefly in phrases: e.g. Out of breath: breathing 
with difficulty, breathless; so 7 breath (obs.), fo 
get, keep, lose one’s breath, to put out of breath. 

1590 SHAKS, Com. Err. iv. i.57 You run this humor out 
of breath. 1602 — Ham. v.ii. 282 The King shal drinke to 
Hamlets better breath. 1603 KNottes Hist. Turkes (1621) 
1254 The Turkes yet in breath .. gave an attempt unto the 
high Towne. 1782 Cowper ¥. Gilpin xl, Away went Gilpin 
out of breath, 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 1. vii, Two dogs.. 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Elaine 421 At last he got his breath and answer’d. 

b. To take breath, to breathe freely, to recover 
free breathing, as by pausing after exertion. Also fg. 

1581 Nowett & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Giij, Some of vs 
were fayne to go out of the chauncel to take breath. 158: 
J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 401 To pause awhiles, and 
to take breath upon good advise, what were best to be 
done, 1828-41 Tyt.er Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 112 They sat 
down to take breath. 

8. Opportunity or time for breathing ; exercise of 
the respiratory organs. Also fig. 

1594 SHaks, Rich. ///, ww. ii. 24 Giue me some litle breath, 
some pawse, deare Lord. 1606 Suaks. 7r. & Cr. u. iii, 121 
He hopes it is no other, But for your health, and your 
digestion sake, An after Dinners breath. —1Vv. v.92 Their 
fight .. either to the vttermost Or else a breath, 1673 
Tempe Odserv. U. Prov, Wks. 1731 I. 24 The great Breath 
that was given the States in the Heat of their Affairs. 

+b. Of mines, etc.: Zo have breath: to have 
free passage for foul air or gas. Obs. rare. 

1599 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 1,83 The mine had vent or breath 
in two places. 

9. ¢ransf. Whisper, utterance, articulate sound, 
speech ; judgement or will expressed in words. 

1377 Lanot. P. Pl. B. xiv. 61 Porw his breth mowen men 
& bestes lyuen. /dcd. xvin. 319 With bat breth helle brake. 
1589 J. Hart Orthogr. 6 To use as many letters in our 
writing as we do voyces or breathes in speaking. 1599 
Suaks. Much Ado v.i.273 Art thou the slaue that with thy 
breath hast kild mine innocent childe? 1612 T. Taytor 
Comin, Titus i. q Noting in one breath of Bellarmine three 
errors. 1720 WATTS Div. Somgs xvii. ili, Hard names .. and 
threatening words, That are but noisy breath. 1770 Gotpsm. 


Des. Vill.54 A breath can make them, as a breath has’ 


made, 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat, Nt. xix, Princes and Jords 
are but the breath of kings. 1830 TENNySon Dream F. W. 
ii, Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath Pre- 
luded those melodions bursts. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) 
V. 114 There is an undoubted power in public opinion when 
no breath is heard adverse to the law. 

b. Below or wuder one's breath : in a low voice 
or whisper. ated breath: see Baten ffi. a. 

1832 Lytron Fug. Avant 1. iii, Hush, said EJlinor under 
her breath. 1865 J. Ussuer Lond. to Persep., The Ar- 
menian woman can only talk in her own house below her 
breath. 

10. Phonology. Voiceless expiration of air, form- 
ing a hiss, whish, puff, or similar sound. a/é77d., 
as in breath consonant, a consonant formed by the 
breath in the mouth without the action of the 
vocal chords: such are the sounds k, t, p, x, IbS) lable 

1867 Metvitte Bett Visible Speech 49 When the breath, 
or the voice, is moulded by precise dispositions of the parts 
of the mouth. /béd. 70 The Breath-glide. 1874 Sweet //ist. 
Eng. Sounds 76 Yo determine the laws which govern the 
distribution of the breath pb and f, and the voice 8 and v. 
1879 —in Philol. Soc. Trans. 471 Swedish .. final voiced 
stops .. seem to be shorter than in English, and to have a 
stronger breath off-glide. 


ll. Comb., as breath-bereaving, -blown, - caich- 
ing, -piver, -piving, -slopping; breath-bubble, a 
bubble blown by the breath ; fig. an empty thing, 
a trifle; + breath-room, room for breathing, 
breathing-space; +breath-seller, one who sells 
perfumes or scents; also, one who speaks for pay; 
breath-sounds, respiratory sounds heard in aus- 
cultation; breath-tainted a., having tainted or 
foul breath ; also fz. 


1618 Bratnwair Descr. Death in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 270 
A “breath-bereaving breath ,. 1f{e comes .. to rid us of our 


| 
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feares, 1827 Hoop Hero § LZ. xxxviii, A * breath-blown dart 
Shot sudden from an Indian’s hollowcane. 1835 BrowNiNG 
Paracelsus 1. 30 Painted toy's, *Breath-bubbles, gilded dust. 
1868 Mrs. H. Woop Flowers in Argosy June, ‘ What's 
killing him?’ cried Sale, with .. a sort of *breath-catching. 
1609 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 9 *Breath-giuing herbe. 
1669 Wor.LiDcE Syst. Agric. vill. § 3. 161 Leaving the Plant 
a little *Breath-room in the middle. 1601 CorRNwALLYES 
Ess. 11. xix, (1631) 310 Call in those *breath-sellers, and 
perfumers, 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxii. (1632) 52 A fourth 
estate of Lawyers, *breathsellers, and pettifoggers. 1645 
Quartes Sol, Recant. 1. 42 An old *Breath-tainted Chur. 


Breathable (br784b’l). [f. BreaTHE v.+ 
-ABLE.] Fit or agreeable to breathe, or to be 


inhaled ; respirable. F 

1731 in Baitey II. 1849 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
Leu. 9 How breathable the atmosphere ! 

Hence Brea‘thableness (in mod. Dicts.). 


Breathe (br75), v. Forms: 4 brethi, 4-5 
brethen, 4-6 brethe, breeth, 5 brethyn, 6-8 
breath, 5- breathe. [ME. drethe(x, f. breth, 
BREATH: not formed inOE. The verb retains the 
original long vowel with 8 for p between two vowels 
(Grethen, etc.): cf. mouth, mouths, to mouth.} 


I. ¢ztr. +1. To exhale, steam, evaporate. Obs. 

a1300 Frag, Pop. Sc. (Wr.) 202 The sonne .. maketh 
wateres brethi up as hi schulde swete. 1559 MorwyNnc 
Evouym. 198 Heet them in a vessell diligently covered, 
that nothing breeth out. /d¢d. 212 Close it, that the spirits 
brethe not out. 1560 P.WHiTEHORNE Ordering of Souldiours 
(1573) 28 b, Putting them into a greate yearthen potte. .Jute 
it, or daube it very well aboute, so that it cannot breathe. 
1594 Prat Fewell-Ho. 111.26 By this meanes a small quantity 
of..water will be along time in breathing out. 1608 SHaks. 
Per. u1.ii.94 A warmth breathes out of her. 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Italy(1698) 11. 189 The infectious vapour which breath- 
eth out of this sulphurous ground. 

+ 2. To emit odour, to smell. Now only fg. with 
reference to sense 3. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 9119 Bame & .. balsaum, pat brethid 
full swete. c¢1468 in Ord. R. Househ. (1790) 40 To make 
amorgst them other swete fumes, things to make them 
breathe most holesomly and delectable. 1712 Pore Rage 
Lock1.134 All Arabia breathes from yonder box. 


b. fig. To be redolent of. 

1697 Drayven Vixg. Georg. 1v.602 Down from his Head the 
liquid Odours ran, He breath’d of Heav'n, and Jook’d above 
a Man. 1832 Tennyson Alariaza tn South vi, Old letters, 
breathing of her worth. 1842 — Audley Crt. 7 Francis 
just alighted from the boat, And breathing of the sea. 


3. Of animals: a. To exhale air from the lungs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. v.(1495) 52 He makyth 
the body sfzvare (that isto brethe). 1526 TiNDALE Yoh xx. 
22 He brethed upon them [Wyctir, he blewe on hem], and 
sayde vnto them: Receaue the holy goost. 1587 GoLpInc 
De Mornay ix. 122 If a man do but breath vpon them they 
vanish into smoke. 
b. To exhale and inhale, to respire. The ordinary 
current sense, which colours all the others. 

1377 [see BreaTHinG v6/. sh. 1]. c14g0 Promp. Parv. 50 
Brethyn or ondyn, spiro, axelo, aspiro. c1450 LoNELicH 
Grail xxxviii, 389 Onnethis there brethenthey myhte. 1483 

» Cath, Augl. 43 To Brethe..spirttum trahere..vbt to Ande. 
1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. § 5 When we breathe, sleep, 
move. 1610 SHaks. Tei. 1v.i.45 Before you can say come, 
and goe, And breathe twice. 1726 BuTLer Serm. xi. 212 
The Air in which we breath. 1842 TENNYSON Alorte 2 Arth. 
162 And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard. 


te. ¢ransf. of plants. Obs. rave. 

1574 Hyit Conject. Weather i, The seedes iu the earth .. 
cannot then breath forth. 1664 Evetyn A’at. Hort. (1729) 
228 Their [plants’] being kept from Breathing (as I presume 
to call it). : 

d. trans. To bring (to, ¢z¢o a state) by breathing. 

1816 Byron Ch. //ar. 1. 1xxix, This breathed itself to life 
in Julie. 

4. To draw the breath of life; to live, exist. 

1382 Wyciir Yoshua x. 40 Alle that my3ten breeth he 
slow3. 1594 SHaks. Aich. ///, 1.1. 161 Clarence still breathes, 
Edward still lines and raignes. 1674 FLarman ¥od i, Few 
be the days, that feeble man must breath. 1713 Pore 
Windsor F, 300 What Kings first breath’d upon her wind- 
ing shore. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xvii. 274 A better-inten- 
tioned fellow does not breathe. 


b. with predicative sb. or adj. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 /fex. VJ, 11. 1.82 Why? Am I dead? Do 
Inot breath a Man? 1608 Armin Nest Ninw. (1842) 7 The 
World..askt if it were possible such breathde hers to com- 
maunde. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Ziou's Flowers (1855) 67 Hee'le 
say our house yet never breathed scant. 1826 Disraeti Viv, 
Grey WW. iv. 153 Within five minutes you will breathe a 
beggar and an outcast. 

c. fig. To live. To breathe through: to animate, 
inform. 

1133 Pore Ess. Man 1. 275 One stupendous whole .. That 
.. Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 1862 
STANLEY Yew, Ch. (1877) I. v. 102 Its effect on Israel .. still 
moves and breathes amongst us. 1865 M. ArNoLp ss. 
Crit. ix. (1875) 386 Certain governing ideas of Spinoza.. 
which breathe through all his works. 


d. fig. To be alive with. 

@ 1881 Disraeti(O.) The staircase in fresco .. breathed 
with the loves and wars of gods and heroes. 

5. To take breath (see Breatu 7 b) ; fig. to pause, 
take rest. 7o breathe again (fig.): to recover 
from anxiety, excitement, etc.; to be relieved in 
mind. 70 breathe freely; to be at ease; to be in 
one’s element. 

1577 HotinsHep Chron. II]. 1137/1 Without giving anie 
long time to the residue of the guides ..to breath vpon 
their businesse. 1595 Suaks. Foz Vv. ii.137 Now I breath 
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againe Aloft the flood. 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. v. Ixv. §8 If... 
only to breathe between troubles may be termed quietness. 
1627 Cart. SmitH Seamaz’s Gram. xiii. 60 Let vs breathe 
and refresh a little. 1720 Ozrit Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 11. xiv. 
331 With Orders to give Antony no Time to Breathe, but 
to pursue him forthwith. 1839 THiRLWALL Greece 1. 333 
War was the element in which the Spartan seems to have 
breathed most freely. 1859 TENNYSON Exid 567 Twice they 
fought, and twice they breathed. a 

+6. fig. To breathe to, after: to aspire to, pant 
after, long to attain to. Ods. 

1524 St. Papers Hen, VIII, 1V. 245 The saide Arche- 
busshop bretheth myche to honour. @ 1593 H. Smitn Serv. 
(1866) II. 330 Let us breathe after the fountain of the living 
water. a@160z2 W. Watson Decacord. 154 Whilest the 
Spaniard was a breathing to have gotten the Kingdom, if 
he could. 1603 Knotres Hist, Turks (1621) 428 We see the 
Turkes .. breathing after our destruction. 1734 Watts 
Relig. uv. (1789) 257 Set it a breathing after eternal things. 

7. transf. To give forth audible breath or sound; 
to speak, sing, etc. 

1598 SHAks. Alerry W.1v. v. 2 Speake, breathe, discusse. 
1607 — Timon 11. v.59 You breath in vaine. 1632 Mitton 
Penser. 151 As I wake, sweet music breathe. 1842 TENNny- 
son T2vo Voices 434 A hint, a whisper breathing low. 


8. Of wind, air, etc.: To blow softly. (Cf. 3.) 

1610 Suaks. Jez. 1. i. 46 The ayre breathes vpon vs 
here most sweetly. 1704 Pore Windsor F. 136 Where 
cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 1830 TENNYSON 
Godiva 55 The low wind hardly breathed for fear. 1884 
W.C. Smita Av/drostan 48 The wind that breathes upon 
the woods. 

9. To breathe upon (fig.): to infect or con- 
taminate; to tarnish (as if with breath) ; to taint, 


corrupt. Cf. dlow e¢pon, BLow v.! 30. 

[1s9t SHAKS. Two Gent. v. iv. 131 Take but possession of 
her, with a Touch: I dare thee, but to breath vpon my 
Loue.}] 1820 Byron Ala». Fal. v. i. 429 When the proud 
name on which they pinnacled Their hopes is breathed on. 
1859 ‘lennysSon Exid 1799 Before the Queen’s fair name 
was breathed upon. 

II. trans. 

10. To exhale, to emit by expiration (oz) ; fig. 
to send or infuse 77/0, communicate by breathing. 

1382 Wycuir Lament. ii.rz2 Whan thei shuld brethen out 
ther soulis in the bosom of ther modris. 1388 — Gev. il. 7 
The Lord God... brethide in to his face the brething of lijf. 
¢1590 MartowE AZassacre Paris mi. ii, Breathe out that 
life wherein my death was hid. 1593 Saks. 2 Hen. V/, 
1v. i. 7 Who... from their misty Iawes Breath foule con- 
tagious darknesse in the ayre. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus 
Ixiv. 104 Her unvoic’d lips breathed incense faintly to 
heaven. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 1. 313 He breathed new 
life into them. : 

b. ¢ransf. of things. 

1647 W. Browne Potex. 11. 339 The resolution that hatred 
can breath into haughty courages. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 
244 His Altar breathes Ambrosial Odours. /éid. 111. 607 
What wonder then if fields and regions here Breathe forth 
Elixir pure. 1782 Cowper Table 7. 294 Place me where 
Winter breathes his keenest air. 1839 ARNotD in Stanley 
Life 11.ix. (1858) 140 The rocks actually breathing fragrance 
from the number of their aromatic plants. 

ce. To breathe one’s last or one’s last breath or 
gasp: to die, expire. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 Hex. VJ, v. ii. 40 Mountague hath breath’d 
his last. /ézd, 11. i. 108 Where your braue Father breath’d 
his latest gaspe, 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 82. 1247 ‘The 
kingdome, languishing and ready to breath out her last. 
1714 Pope Rafe Lock 1. 158. 1850 Tennyson f/x Men. 
xcvili. 5 Where he breathed his latest breath. : 

1l. To inhale and exhale (air, etc.), to respire ; 
esp. to inhale, as in ‘to breathe foul air’. Also fg. 

1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. Z.v. 11.732, I breath free breath. 1632 
SANDERSON 12 Sermz, 472 The ayre we continually breath. 
a1jzo4 T. Brown Dk. Ormond's Recov,, Divine Alcides 
breathes celestial air. 1810 Henry dem. Chem. (1826) 11. 
605 A sensation.. produced by breathing the fumes of 
burning sulphur, 1878 Browninc La Sazstaz 17 Wreaths 
..that intercept the air one breathes. Zod. Free as the air 
we breathe. : 

12. To give utterance to: a. To utter in the 
most quiet way; to whisper, make known, com- 


municate, 

1595 SHAKS. John 1v. ii. 36 To this effect..We breath’d 
our Councell. @ 1674 CrarENDON “fist, Neb. (1702) I. m1. 
203 Few men to whoni he could breath his Conscience. 
1819 Scott /zauhoe 11. i. 20 But the petition was already 
breathed. 41847 R. Hamitton Rew, & Punishi. viii. (1853) 
378 No intimation of hope is breathed. J/od. I would not 
breathe it to another. ; 

b. To utter with vehemence or passion. Also 
with oz¢. 

1535 CoverDALE Acts ix. 1 Saul was yet breathinge out 
threatnynges and slaughter agaynst the disciples of the 
Lorde. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vi. 38 Two knights .. Both 
breathing vengeaunce. 1611 CoTaGr.s.v. Moye duc..Now 
and then breath out horrible shrikes, 1648 JeNkyN Blind 
Guidei. 3 He breathes out reproaches. 1720 Ozett Vertot's 
Rom. Rep. 11. x. 153 Martus..breathed nothing but Blood 
and Slaughter. 1809 J. Bartow Co/umd. 11. 22 The nations 
.. Breathe deadly strife, and sigh for battle’s blare. 

c. To express, manifest, evince, display. 

1667 Mutton ?. /. 1. 554 Such as..in stead of rage De- 
liberate valour breath’d. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. (1841) 
482 A custom breathing their liberal and noble disposition. 
ede S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. 11, 12 Whose language breathed 
the eloquence of Truth. 1846 Wricut ss. Afid, Ages 1. il. 
61 Passages which breathe the true spirit of poetry. 1862 
STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 251 The whole period. 
breathes a primitive simplicity. ; 

13. trans. and refl. To let breathe; to give 
breathing, or a breathing space to; to recreate. 
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1563-87 Foxe A. § J. (1596) 252/1 The Kiugs permission 
to him granted, to breath himselfe a little and 10 walke 
abrode. 1596 DaNetT Comeines (1614) 304 When we had 
breathed our horses, wee ridde foorth a fast trot towards 
the King. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. w. xvi. 324 Stop- 
ping..to breath himself and the Reader. 1824 SouTHEY 
Life & Corr, (1850) v. 177 Taking up a book for five or ten 
minutes, by way of breathing myself. 1835 Wittis Pencil 
tings 11, liv. 122 We dismounted here to breathe our horses. 

14. To exeite the respiratory organs of: Aezce 
+a. to exercise briskly ; to aecustom ¢o by exereise 
(obs.). b. to put out of breath, exhaust, tire. 

]1430-1525 See Breatuen 1.] 

1567 Turserv. in Thynne’s Animadv, Introd. 143 You 
breath your foming steede Athwart the fields. rg98 I. 
hes Ev. Mau tn Hunt. 1. v.27 Ve send for one of these 

‘encers, and hee shall breath you. 1601 Suaxs. Adf's [etl 
ul, iii. 27, I thinke thou wast created for men to breath 
lhemselyes vpon thee. 16r1 HeywoopGotd. Age 1.1. Wks. 
1874 ILI. 32 Nor haue I yet bene to these pastimes breath'd. 
1658 IVhole Duty Alfani. § 52. 11 He that expects to run a 
race will beforehand be often breathing himself. 1676 F. 
Vernon in PAil. Trans. 11. 580 The Plains of Elis are. .fit 
to breath Horses in. 1826 I. Coover Afohicaus (1829) 11. 
XV, 232 The warriors who had breathed themselves so freel 
in the preceding struggle. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prot. 
113 He had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs. 1884 Miss Brap- 
pon /shmael 11.183 He was a little breathed when he stood 
before the door. 

5. To give breath to (a wind instrument) ; to 


blow. 

@zzat Prior Sotomon ii. Wks. (1835) I], 173 They breathe 
the flute, or strike lhe vocal wire. 1762 ¥udas Afacc. ut. 18 
See the Godlike Youth advance, Breathe lhe Flutes, and 
lead the Dance. 1822 [see BREATHED 4). 

16. 7o breathe a vein: to give vent to it; to 
lanee it so as to let blood. arch. or ? Obs. 

1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa x. 95 Have a vein breathed. 
1655 CuLperrer Aiverius 1. xv. 53 If the Liver be hot ..we 
must breath a Vein. 2748 Ricuarpson Claréssa (1811) VITI. 
120 They were forced to breath a vein to bring her lo her- 
self. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 25. 1836 Marrvat Japhet 
iv. ro Permilting me to breathe a vein in his own arm. 


Breathed, ///. 2. [f. BreaTHEev. and BreaTH 
5b.+-ED. In early instanees it ts not easy to sepa- 
rate the verbal from the notn-derivative, nor to 
fix the pronnneiation.] 

I. From the vb. (ow briSd, bri-Séd). 

1. Exereised, put into breath, in (good) wind; 
esp. in well-breathed, and the like. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Thongh he be best brethed 
loendure. 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. II. cxxxvi. [cxxxii.] 
380 Rode forthe an easy passe to kepe lheir horses well 
brethed. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii, Thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 Heywoop 
Roy. Kingv.ix. Wks. 1874 V 1.79 The Falcon better breath’d, 
seiz'd on the Eagle. 1678 R. Lestrance Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 343 A Footman that is not breath’d, cannot keep pace 
with his Master’s Horse. 1704 Pore Windsor F. 121 To 
plains with well-breath'd heagles we repair. 

b. fig. + Lust-breathed (in Shaks.): animated 
or inspired by lust, or breathing lust (cf. well-read, 
fair-spoken). 

1594 SHaks. Lucr. 3 Lust-breathed Tarquin. 1607 — 
Timon 1. i. 10 A most incomparable man, breath’d as it 
were, To an vntyreable and continuate goodness. 1647 
Warp Simp, Cobler 14 It is a most loylsome taske lo runne 
the wild-goose chase after a well breath’d Opinionist. 168 
Dryden Ads. & Achit, 631 To speak the rest, who better 
are forgot, Would tire a well breath’d Witness of the Plot. 

2. Put ont of breath, exhausted, winded. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abined. in Hazl. Dodsley V 11. 
358 a good as a cry of hounds, to make a breath’d hare of 


me! 

3. Exhaled, respired, inhaled and exhaled ; ut- 
tered in a breath, whispered. 

1579 SPENSEK Sheph. Cal, Jan. 40 The blossome ..With 
breathed sighes is blowne away, and blasted. 1596 —/.Q. 
n, iii. 7 Vile Caytiue. . Vnworthie of the commune breathed 
aire. 16a9 Mitton Ode Nativ. 179 No nighlly trance, or 
breathed spell, Inspires the pale-eyed priest. 186z Smites 
Eugineers U1, 220 The exhausted or breathed air. 

4. Of wind - instruments: Playcd upon; cf. 


BREATHE v. 15. poet. 

1822 Proctor (B. Cornwall) Lud. Sforza i. 16 Like num- 
bers floating from the breathed flute. 

+ 5. Breathed ware: ? tarnished goods; ‘BRAIDED 
ware’, 

2661 Davexport City Nt.-Cap iv. in Dodstcy (1780) X1. 
326 We ven! no breath’d ware here. 

IL. From the sb. (sow brept). 

6. Having breath; as in /ong-breathed: long- 
winded, or long-lived. (The 2 early quots. are 
doubtful.) 

1555 Fardte Facious u. xi. 260 Damnoselles .. softe as the 
Silke, and breathed like the Rose. 1628 Earte WWicrocosue. 
xviii. 38 The roonts are ill breath’d. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng. 1. |xiv. (1739) 132 Had the King been a little longer 
breathed with patience, he might have had his will upon 
easier terms, 1826 Scott Arty. xxi, ‘ They werena a lang 
breathed generation, I reckon’. 1884 A/éud Jan. 125 It re- 
quires a long-breathed reader to accompany him through 
his devious course. ; 

7, Phonology. Uttered with breath as opposed to 
voice; surd; cf. Sonant. 

1877 Sweer Handbk. Phonetics 31 Consonants can there- 
fore be breathed as well as voiced. 

Breather (br7‘5a1). [f. BREATHE v. + -ER 1] 

1. He who, or that which, breathes; one who 
lives, a living being, creature, animal. 
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c 1600 SHakseerr Sov, Ixxxi, When all the breathers of 
this world are dead. 1606 — Aut. & Cl m. iii. 24 She 
shewes a body, rather then a life, A Statue, thena Breather. 
1674. N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 135 Those reasouless breath- 
ers that live under us. 1850 Tennyson /u Jentz, cxviii. 6 
Breathers of an ampler day. : 

+2. He who, or that which, supplics breath; 

Jig. inspiter, animater. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 354 Calleth it [the midriff] the 
breather or bellowes of the lower belly. @ 17x1 Norris (J.) 
The breather of all life does now expire. 

3. A spell of exercise taken to stimulate the 
breathing, or to try the wind; ef. BrEatu 8. Also, 
that which puts out of breath, or exhausts. 

@ 1836 Cotman / oor Gent. iv. 11(L.) Here we are at last— 
that hill’s a breather. 186: Wnyte Metvitte AS4¢. Sard, 
229 They gave the hapless ‘ Marathon’ a spin with ‘Chance’, 
asa mere breather. 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 249/z Cyclists are 
looking forward lo being able to take a ‘breather’ during 
ihe present week. 

4. One who breathes forth, speaks, proclaims. 

1382 Wycuir Acts ix. 1 Saul, 3it brethere, or d/owere, of 
manassis and betyng. 1603 Snaks. Aleas. for M. w. iv. 31 
For my Authority beares of a credent bulke, Thal no par- 
ticular scandall once can louch But it confounds the breather. 
x6r2 1. James Jesuits Downes. 8 Vhese are the very lirst 
brokers, breathers and brochers of contention abroad. 1812 
L. Hunt in £xraminer 14 Dec. 787/2 This Breather of 
Eloquence could not say a few decent... words, 


Breathful (brepful), a. [f. Breath +-rut.] 
Full of breath or air ,; having breath or life, alive; 


breathing perfume, redolent, odorous. 

1583 STaNyHURST “Zneid in. (Arb.) 81 How fares Asca- 
nius? doth he live, and breathful abideth? 1590 Spenser 
Muiopot. 195 Fresh Costmarie, and breathfull Camomill. 
1596 — F. Q.1V. v. 38 The breathfull bellows blew amaine. 
1593 Barnes Parthen. in Arb. Garner V. 350 Waste breath- 
less words ! and breathful sighs increase ! 

Breathing (br7-din), 747. 56. [f. Breatue v.] 

1. Exhalation and inhalation of breath ; respira- 
tion ; a single act of respiration. 

1377 Lanet. P. 77. B. x1. 349 Some bryddes at pe bille 
porwgh brethynge conceyued. 1608 Hirron MWks. 1. 736 
Forsake mee not, I pray thee, in my last breathing. 1611 
Suaxs, Cyd. 1. 11.18 “Tis her breathing that Perfumes the 
Chamber thus. 169: Woop 4 ¢/, O.von, I. 260 Our author 
.. surrendred up his last breathings in his house in Magd. 
Parish. 18rg§ Scotr Ld. of /sles . xxx, His breathing came 
more thick and fast. 1842 Tennyson Day Dreant 93. 

b. The time in which a breath is drawn; a very 
short time. 

r6as F, Marxuam Bé, /fon. v. iv. § 1 Though it be bul 
for a breathing, or short time. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey mi. 
vi. 116 It was there only for the breathing of a second. 

c. Power of retaining the breath, ‘ wind’. 

1667 OcpensurG in Phil. Trans. 11. 431 Pearl-fishers are 

fed with dry and rosted meat, to give them better breathing. 
d. fig. Influence, insptratton. 

1587 Gotpinc De J/ornay v. 56 The very benefitte which 
we receiue by his loue, is secret and insensible through 
breathing which worketh inus. 1878 B. Tavtor Deusalion 
1. ii. 23 Over all things huge and coarse ‘There came the 
breathing of a regal sway. 

+ 2. Time to breathe, respite, pause, rest. Ods. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres un, ii. 88 One troupe..ready 
lo second another, and to giue breathing one to another. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 32 The Church had no 
breathing for whole twenty yeares together. 1687 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2262/1 Having received some breathing by a Pro- 
clamation. 

3. Exercise taken to stimulate the respiratory 


organs ; a breather. 

1755 Alem. Capt. P. Drake iv. 30, | used lo go often. .1o 
take a Breathing with his Scholars. 1865 Morning Star 
2 Feb., The Oxonians .. took their first ‘breathing’ over 
the course from Oxford to Iffley and back this afternoon. 

4, Utterance, divulgence. 

1606 SHaks. Aut. § C/. 1. iii. 14, | am sorry lo giue breath- 
ing to my purpose. 1621 Biste Lament, iii. 55 Hide not 
thine eare at my breathing, al my crie. 

5. Aspiration (after), longing . 707). 

ax6s2 J. Smitu Sel, Disc. iv. 109 Those breathings and 

aspings after an eternal participation of him. 1805 D. 
eee. Serm. for Blind 39 A pious mind can meditate 
upon God and send up holy breathings towards him. 1852 
Turrer Proverb, Philos. 205 Ye commune of hopes and aspi- 
rations, the fervent breathings of the heart. 

6. Of the wind: Gentle blowing. 

1635 Swan Sfec. AL. v. § 2 (1643) 170 Redness of the skie.. 
declare[s] that some spirits or windie breathings are above. 
178 CowrerR Netirement 530 The breathings of the lightest 
airthat blows. 1802 Worpsw. Sonn.‘ To 7. l’Onv.’ There's 
not a breathing of the common wind Thal will forget thee. 

+7. Ventilation; a place tor air or vapour to 
cscape, a vent, atr-hole. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 11. 75 Stues ..wip streite 
side weies of bebynie ldateratibus angustits spiracult 
vits}, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 17 Weyes of brething that 
wonderly cast vp hete. 1483 Cath. Angel. 43 A Breth- 
ynge, spiraculum, spiramen. 1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 
131 The Warmth.. makes New Breathings, whence new 
Nourishment she takes. ‘ 

8. The opening of a vein in order to let blood. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 328 By breathing 
of a Veine..the partie hath bin recovered. 164r R. Le- 
STRANGE Relapsed Afpost. Introd. 4 Breathing of a Vein 
with a Dog-whip. 1719 D’Urrev /édés (1872) 1. 87 Till the 
breathing a Vein Corrects the mad Pulse into Quiet. 

8. Gram. An aspiration, an aspirate: spec. (Gr. 


nvevpa, L. sfirilus’ in Greek grammar, the two 


} signs, (‘) or ‘rough breathing’, and (’) or 
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‘smooth breathing’, which indieate respecttvely tlic 
presence and absence of the aspirate. See also 
ASsvER sé.!, ASPIRATE sd, 2, ASPIRATION 6. 
1746 T. NuGenr tr. Port Royal Gr. Grant., The Gram- 
marians call breathing (rvedwa) the manner of breathing « 
Syllahle in pronouncing it. ‘hese breathings are twofold ; 
one soft and smooth, .thus eyw.. The other rough and hard 
..thus dua, 1864 Athenrunt No. 1934. 672/2 The text is 
furnished with breathings and accents. 1875 Scrivener 
Lect. Grk, Test, 20 Breathings and accents were added, at 
first very irregularly. 
10. Comdb.and Attrib., as breathing: fit, a breath- 
ing-space, pause, rest; breathing-hole, a hole 
or vent for atr; breathing-part, -place, a place 
or opening for breathing; a pause; breathing- 
pore, a minute opening for the passage of atr, a 
spiracle or stoma; breathing-space, room or time 
to brcathe; so breathing-spell, -time, -while. 
1589 Tri. Love & Fort, wu. in Hazl. Dods?. V'1. 95 Ilere 
is a *breathing-fit after hard mischance. 1805 Worpsw. 
Waggoner 1.37 Manya breathing-fit he takes. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. lr. Tong., Naseaux..the *breathing holes of 
the nose, the noscthrill. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xiii, 141 
‘They had worked numerous breathing-holes ..in the solid 
ice. 1644 Butwer Chiron. 44 Vo distinguish the Comma’s 
and “breathing parts of a sentence, 1382 Wycuir /’rov. xx. 
27 The lanterne of the Lord the *brething place [Vulg. sfz- 
racutunt) of a man. 15681 Sipxey fol. Moetrie (Arb.) 71 
“hat Ca:sura or breathing place in the middest of the verse. 
r G, Wuite Selborne 40 The head of a fallow-deer. .fur- 
nished with two spiracula, or breathing-pluces besides the 
nostrils. 1836 Peuny Cycl. V. 374/1 * Greathing- pores. .are 
formed by the juxtaposition of two cells. 1650 K. STAPYLTON 
Strada's Low-C, Warres v. 130 Vhey gave her jealousies a 
short *breathing-space, 1842 Tennyson Locksley /1. 167 
‘There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope and 
breathing-space. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 247 He had 
at least given her a brief breathing space. 1599 SaNDyYs 
Enrope Spec. (1632) 192 Some *breathing time to revive 
himselfe, after his wearinesse. 1873 Symonps Gr&, Poets iii. 
68 Here was a breathing-lime of indecision and suspense. 
1593 Suaxs. Ven, & Ad, 1142 It shall.. Bud and be blasted 
in a *brealhing-while. 1873 Browninc ed Cott. Night-C. 
416 Turn round and look about, a breathing-while ! 


Breathing, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
Respiring, living; blowing ; emitting fragrance ; 
taxing the breath, etc.; in the various senses of 


the verb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxxv. (1495) 147 Euery 
brethynze beest hath lounges. 159: Spenser Virgil's Guat 
xxiv, Gentle murmure of the breathing ayre. 1595 SUAKs. 
Fokn 1. i. 419 Rescue those breathing liues to dye in beds. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 66 Christiana began to Pant, and 
said, I dare say this is a breathing Hill. 1747 Cottins 
Eclog. 11.6 Or sceni the breathing maize at setting day. 
1777 Sir W. Jones Pal, Fortune 26 Incense-breathing gales 
perfum’d the grove. 1816 Soutuey Layof Laureate, Dream 
62 Infant man.. Most weak and helpless of all breathing 
things. 1845 Hoop Dec/. Chivalry ix, A battle was a battle 
then, A breathing piece of work. 

b. fig. Of pietures and statues: Life-like (ef. 
Vergil’s sprrantia signa, xra). 

1697 Drvpen Iirg. Georg. u. 646 Breathing Figures of 
Corinthian Brass. ¢1750 Suenstone Elegy xi. 22 The 
breathing picture and the living stone. 1813 Sueciey Q. 
Mab 17 That lovely outline. . fair As breathing marble. 
+¢. Breathing with or from: fresh from. Ods. 
1534 Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (1846) 1. 274 Hee sawe his 
enemies stand..freshe and breathinge from the late spoyl- 
inge of his contrie. 1603 Knottes //rst, Purkes (1621) 881 
Canalis and Quirinus yet breathing with the late slaughter 
of the Turkes. /éfd. 1227 Yel breathing with victorie. 

da. Breathing-sweat : a profuse perspiration. 
1744 Watt in PArl, Trans, XIN. 216 After the second 
Dose of the Powders, each of them..broke out into an 
universal breathing Sweat. 1776 AnpERSoN ébfd. LXVI. 
545 lt brought on a breathing sweat. 

Breathingly (br7Sinli), adv. [f. pree.+-Ly?.] 
In a breathing manner; with or as with life or 
animation ; gently as a breath. 

1830 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 527 Perfect 
spiritual health, breathingly embodied in perfect corporeal 
flesh and blood. a 1859 L. Hunt Poems (1860) 236 A rill 
that slips Over the sunny pebbles breathingly. 
Breathless (bre'plés), a. [f. BREATH + -LESs.] 
1. Without breath: a. Without respiration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. Vv. xxiv. (1495) 134 A beest 
maye not wythoul peryll be bretheles by longe space. 
1675 Hosses Ordyss. (1677) 66 Speechless and breathless 
was he, like one dead. 1766 Cuackcey H’ks. 250, I hada 
Fit of the Phthysick, and was at Times almost breathless. 


b. Lifeless, dead. L. exanimatus). 

1595 SHaks. Yohn iv, iit. 66 Kneeling before this ruin of 
sweete life, And hreathing to his breathlesse Excellence 
The Incense of a Vow. 1697 Dryvrn Mirg. Eclog. v. 27 
The Nymphs about the breathless Rody wait. 1708 J. 
Puitites Cyder 1.25 Guard each row With the false terrors 
of a breathless kite. a 1819 J. Hoc Flodden F. xii, The 
fated arrow Breathless left the royal hero. 

+c. Gram. Unaspirated. Obs. 

1668 Wirkixs Real Char. 379 [Dentals) Such as are 
Breathless: Sonorous D, mute T.; Breathing..Dh, Th. 


2. Breathing with diffieulty, panting \as a re- 
sult of swift running or vtolent exereise); out of 


breath, exhausted, spent. Also /ransf. and fig. 

¢ 1480 Merlin xviii. 299 She was so hoorse and so brethles 

that on hire feet myght she not stonde. 1691 SPENSER 

M, Hubberd 1374 He fled All breathles. 1597 bp. Hate 

Sat. 1. vi. (R.) The lingring Spondees, labouring to delay 

The breathlesse Dactiles, with a sudden ar 170g Tatler 
ec 


No. 43 #7 Breathless almost, and spent in the eager Chace. 


BREATHLESSLY. 


1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. 1v. (Nunnery) How I remember 
that breathless flight. | ; 
b. Holding one’s breath, as with awe, expecta- 


tion, excitement. 

1Bo2z Worpsw. Sonn.‘ /t is a beauteous Evening’ 3 The 
holy time is quiet as anun Breathless with adoration. 1823 
Lama Elsa Ser. 1. xv. (1865) 121 With a breathless impa- 
tience ofrecognition. 1850 Auison Hist. Europe VIII. hii. 
397 Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited the issue. 

3. Unstirred by a breath of wind. 

1815 Worpsw. Evening Volunt. vi, The Mere Seems firm 
as solid crystal, breathless, clear, And motionless. 188: 
Miss Brappos Asf/. I. 238 Blueskies and sunny noontides 
.. without the baking heat and the breathless atmosphere, 


Breathlessly (bre'flésli. adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In a breathless manner; with caught or 
suspended breath ; in breathless suspense. 

1837 Lytton Adhens Il. 565 Sophocles. .carries on the 
passion of the spectators to wait breathlessly the moment 
when Orestes shall be discovered. 1841 OrpERSON Creo, 
xiii. 131 ‘Ah’! he exclaimed breathlessly. 1861 W. Cot- 
us Dead Secr. 238 Looking stedfastly, speechlessly, 
breathlessly, at her blind husband. 

Breathlessness (bre‘flesnés’. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Breathless condition, want of breath. 

1615 Br. HALL Contempl, N. T. 1. xxxiii, With much toil 
and sweat and breathlessness. 1626 Donne Seri. 39 The 
3reathlessnesse of Death. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 111. 
1v. 191 They must stay A little while the eager play .. for 
very breathlessness. 

Breathy .brefi), ¢. [f BreatH+-y1}\] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of breath. 

1528 Paynete Salerne Regim. X. ij b, That hit com- 
forteth breathy membres. a1g§98 Preece David & B. 485 
(D.) Help thy Bethsabe, Whose heart is pierced with thy 
breathy swords. 1603 Florio J/ontaignue u. xvi. (1632) 353 
In this breathie confusion of bruites, and frothy chaos of 
reports. 1605 TimMe Qvers??. 11. 163 The more thinne and 
breathie part passe by insensible transpirations. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. 186 (L.) Lightning is less flamy and less breathy. 

2. Of the voice in singing: Having an admixture 
of the sound of breathing. Hence Breathiness. 

1883 Curwen Stand. Course 105,2 Some deep contralto 
voices, though weak and breathy inthe thin register. /dzd. 
95/2 In the ‘gradual’ attack, the vocal membranes are 
rought together w/e the breath is being emitted. .It 
causes what we call ‘ breathiness’. 

Breawe, -is, obs. forms of BREw, BREwIs. 

Breaze, obs. form of BREEZE sé.*, light wind. 
Breborion, earlier form of BRIMBORION. 

Bree, obs. pres. and pa. t. of BREAK v. 
Breccan, obs. form of BRACKEN fern. 

1669 Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 332 The ashes of breccans. 
Breccia (bre'ttfa, bretfia). Also 8 brechia, 9 
brecchia, bricia. [a. It. dveccta ‘ gravel or rub- 
bish of broken walls’ (Florio), cogn. with F. dréche 
breaking, breach, breccia, Sp. édvecha, adapted 
from Teutonic: cf. OHG. dvecha breaking, f. b7e- 
chan, OTeut. dvekan to BREAK. (Used in the naine 
LSreccia Marble, before its separate use inGeology. ] 

Geot. A composite rock consisting of angular 
fragments of stone, etc., cemented together by 
some matrix, such as lime: sometimes opposed to 
congtomerale, in which the fragments are rounded 
and waterworn. Osseous or bone breccia: one in 
which fossil bones are found. 

1974 StRaNGE in Phil. Trans. LXV. 38 Which the 
Itahans call /ava brecciafa, from its resemblance to the 
Breccia marbles. 1781 J. T. Dittox Trav. Spain 362 A 
kind of brechia or pudding-stone. 1784 WepGwoop in PhZ?, 
Trans. LXXIV. 378 It had the appearance of dreccia 
marble or plum-pudding stone. 180z PLayrair ///ustr. 
Hutton, Theory 7 Those pudding-stones or breccias where 
the gravel consists of quartz. 1818 Scott Rob Roy (1855) 
244 Deep gullies where masses of the composite rock or 
breccia tumbling. .from the cliffs have rushed to the valley. 
1836 Penuy Cycl.V. 374 The name of Breccia is derived from 
the well-known Breccia marble, which has the appearance 
of being composed of fragments joined together by car- 
bonate of lime. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. i 29 
Embedded in the same breccia with flint knives. 

b. ¢ransf. A conglomerate of gravel and ice. 

1856 Kase Arct. Exfl. 1. xi. 116 Stands of the same 
Arctic breccia. 

Hence Bre-ccial a., of or pcrtaining to breccia. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (1856) 259 One solid brec- 
Cial mass of Impacted angularities. 

Brecciated brétficitéd). Also 8 breciated, 
g brechiated. [f. Breccia; cf. It. brecciato, pa. 
pple. of dvecctare to reduce to breccia.] Formed 
into a breccia, of the structure of a breccia. 

1772 Pennant Tour Scotd.\1774) 218 Some are breciated 
or filled with crystalline kernels, 1789 Minis in P22. Trans. 
LXXX. 86 The including chert, amongst which we found 
some thatis brecciated. 1830 LLyett Elem. Geol. 1865) 458 
The well known brecciated lhmestone of the Pyrenees. 1875 
Crore Climate & T. xviii. 294 The brecciated subangular 
conglomerates and boulder beds of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Brech, -e, obs. form of BREACH, BREECH. 

Brecham (br¢y2m, brex’om. Sc. Also 6 
brechome, § brechan, brechem, brechom. 
[by metathesis f. dercham, bergham, ME. berhom: 


see BancuaM.) The collar of a draught-horse. 
1sor Doucras /’al. Ion. 426 Raw silk brechamis onir 
thair halsis hingis, 1566 /xvextories 171 (Jaw.) Auld bre- 
chomes and hernes. 1756 Mus. Cacoirwoon Frv/. (1884) 
f7 A sort of hrecham about their necks. 1792 Statist. Acc. 
5 eff. 1V.395 Thestraw brechamissupplanted bythe leather 
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collar. 1818 Scott Hrt. Widl.v, Ye have set yoursell down 
on the very brecham that wants stitching. 1883 Glasgow 
Her. 8 Sept. 3/2 A collar which rises high and stiff at the 
back of his neck resembling somewhat a horse’s ‘ brecham’. 

+ Breck. Oés. Forms: 3-5 brek, 4-5 brekke, 
5 breke, 5-6 brecke, 3-7 breck. [A parallel form 
of Break sé.1, or a direct derivation of dxec- stem 
of Break v.] 1. A breach, blemish, failing. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6344 He drou pam vp at first, Wit-vten 
ani brek or brist. ¢ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe of Blaunche 940 
Swiche a fairenesse of anekke .. that boon nor brekke Nas 
ther mon seen that mys satte. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. 
xy. (1859) 13, I that am in this brecke perylous. 1573 
Tusser Husé. (1878) 40 Saint Michel doth bid thee amend 
the marsh wal, the brecke and the crab hole. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. 1. xiii. 41 No breck was ever found in her 
veil, so spotlesse was her conversation, 1662 — Iorthies 
ui. 38 Monuments .. remaining without breck or blemish 
to this day. 

2.= Break 50.1 12. 

1787 Marsuatt Kur. Econ. E. Norfolk, Breck .. a large 
new-made inclosure. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 11, Breck 
(Norf., Suff.), a large field. In Northumb., etc., a portion 
of a field cultivated by itself. 

Breck, obs. pres. and pa. t. of BREAK. 

+ Bred. Oés. exc. dia’. Forms: 2 breod, 3 brid, 
3-5 brede, 6 Sc. breid. [Common Teut.: OE. dred, 
corresp. to MDu. bert.d-, Du. derd, OHG. bred, 
Ger. brett :~— OTeut. *dredo(m, a doublet of *bor- 
do(m Board, the two forms corresponding to Skr. 
*bradha-, *bydha-, Aryan *bhredho-, *bhrdho-: 
see BoarpD.] A board; a tablet; in mod. Sc. 
applied to a bakeboard, and to the wooden lid of 
a pot, pan, water-butt, etc. .e. g. a pan-bred). 

a 1000 /Ecrric Deut. ix. g Da astah ic on pone munt, & 
bzr pa stanenan bredu. cx1195 Lab. Hom. 11 Pas breo 
lage 3e-writen inne pa odre table breode. a1300 Cursor 
aM, 16578 Apon be hefd o pis rode, ouer-thwart was don a 
brede. cx3zg £. E. Addit, P. C. 184 He [Jonah] watz 
flowen..In-to pe bobem of be bot, & on a brede lyggede. 
c144yo Promp, Parv. 48 Brede, or lytylle borde, szensula, 
tabella, asserulus. 1538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (JaM.) Twa baik- 
breddis. 1688 Hotme Armory ui. iii. 104 A Braide or 
Braed which is a broad long Board, with a hole in one end 
of it..upon this Cooks..carry Bread unbaked, to and from 
the Bake-House. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Dict., Pet-bred, the 
wooden lid ofa pot. Ass-bved [ash-board]. 

b. Comb. + bred-cheese, some kind of cheese. 

c1440 Promup. Parv. 48/2 Bredechese [v7 bredchese], 
jumtata [junctata). 

Bred (bred), ff7. 2.1 [Pa. pple. of BREED v.] 

+1. Developed in the womb ; hatched from the 
egg; brought forth. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 48 Bredde or hecchyd, of byrdys 
[1499 hetched], pudliyicatus. 1570 Levins.V/anip. 48 Bredde, 
genitus, ortus. 

2. Reared, brought up, (properly) trained. 

1655 GurNALL Chr. in Arm. vii. § 1 (1669) 500/1 Paul was 
a bred scholar. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 108 P 3 Being 
bred to no Business and born to no estate. 1719 Loupon& 
Wise Compl. Gard. p. xxvii, The Trees or Plants to be there 
planted, ought to be handsome bred Plants. 1846 M¢Cut- 
Locu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 165 The sheep bred in the 
county. 1863 Fr. Kemare Kesid. Georgia 124 Born and 
bred in America. 1873 Mortey Aousseau 1. 193 Bred in 
puritan and republican tradition. 

b. Chiefly in comd.: a. with sb., as country-, 
court-, farm-, town-bred; b. with advs., as 77-, 
qwetl-bred, of bad or good breeding. 

1670 EacuarpD Cont. Clergy 52 A town bred or country- 
bred similitude, it is worth nothing. 1760GoLpsm. C7t. W. 
xciii, Court-bred poets. 1766— Vic. H’. xi, A small stipend 
for a well-bred girl. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 29 No 
nation. .is better bred or mannered than the lower classes of 
Spaniards. 1871 Brackie Four Phases i. 65 [This] would 
. .be considered extremely ill-bred. 1884 Brack Yud. Shaks. 
xxvill, The. awkwardness of a farm-bred wench. 

3. Of animals: Of good breed. So with refer- 
ence to the comparative purity of the breed: 
thorough-bred, hatf-bret, three-parts-bred, ete. 

1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4677/4 Their Horses seem to have 
been bred Horses. 1787 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsem. 
‘1809) 20 Nothing now is to be seen but bred horses. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany iii. 29 Thorough-bred horses in stalls. 

“Bred and Born: see BREED v. 10. 

+ Bred, //. a. [pa. pple. of BREDE v.27] Out- 
spread ; extended. 

Tarsoo Battle of Otterbourne 91 (Percy Religues) He 
durste not loke on my bred banner. 

Bred _d, var. of Braip, BREDE; pa. t. of BREDE 2. 

Bredale, bredeale, obs. ff. Bripat. 

Bredden, obs. form of BREADEN adj. 

+ Brede, s2.1 Obs. Forms: 1 bréeede, bréde, 
2-5 brede; also 3 brade, bread(e, 6 Sc. breid. 
(OE. érade, Angl. dréde, f. OTeut. *bréd-an, 
BreEbE v.1, to roast. A synonymous derivative of 


| the same root was WGer. braddon-, OHG. brdto 


(Ger. dvaéen) roast flesh, whence Romanic dradon, 
OF. braon, Eng. Brawy.] 

Roast meat. Oéds. (but cf. SWEETBREAD.) 

a1oo0 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 127 Assura, uel assatura, 
bride. ¢1z0g§ Lay. 30583 He nom his a3e peh .. ber of he 
makede brede (1250 breade]. @ 1250 Woral Ode in Trin. Coll. 
/fom.224 Swines brade is wel swete. a@12z50 Owl & Night. 
1630 Me mai mid me bizete Wel gode brede to his mete. 
¢ 1300 A’. Adis. 5249 Beef and motoun, Bredes, breddes, and 
venysoun, 241400 JJorte Arth. 1049 Pare ware rostez 
full ruyde, and rewfulle bredez. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxxi, 


BREDE. 


Bothe the birds and the brede, To Carlele thay bringe. 
[1535 STEWART Cron, Scot/. (1858) I. 87 Gif ony beist .. war 
slane, IIk craftisman thairof to haifane breid.] 

+ Brede, 54." Ods. exc. north. dial. Forms: 1 
brédu, -o (acc. bréde), 2-3 brede, breade, 3-7 


- brede, (4 brade, 5 bréd), 4-6 breede, 6-7 breed, 


breade, (7 braid), 5— Sc. breid,(6 breyde). [OE. 
brédu, -0; corresp. to OFris. dréde, LG. bréde, 
OHG. éreitf, MHG. and mod.G. breite, ON. 
breidd (Sw. bred, Da. brede\, Goth. braided :— 
OTeut. *drazdjén-, abstr. sb. f. *bvazdo-z, in OE. 
bréd Broap. In the 16th c. it began to be spelt 
éreade, but this form was not established before 
the word was itself superseded in Eng. use by 
the new formation évedeth, BREADTH. rede still 
survives in north Eng, dialects, and in Sc., where 
it is usually written dre¢d (br’d): cf. ABREID.] 

1. Breadth, width. 


ax000 Ags. Psalms cxviiliix]. 45 Ic on bealde bredu 
[Vulg. cx Zatitudine}] gange. 1297 R. Grouc. 385 pat folc 
of Ssropssyre..robbede Wurcestre ssyre in lengpe & in 
brede. ¢132z0 Syr Bevis 536 Neither alingthe ne on brade. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Se/, Wks. III. 89 Twenti cubitis longe and 
ten of breede. c¢1400 Maunpev. ix. 100 In brede 150 
Furlonges. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 142 
Not the breade of one heare. 1551 Turner Herbad/ (1568) 
Bja, The stalke is a hand brede hygher. 1875 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss. s.v.,‘ Quite full abrede’, sufficient in breadth. 

b. Acre brede: the breadth of an acre, i.e. 4 
poles or perches, also called a ftz-brede (cf. fur- 
Yong). A brede of underwood, etc.: a slice of an 
acre-brede, or 4 poles broad, by 1 pole long. 

¢1470 Hemry lWallace 1. 400 Pe suerd flaw fra hym a fur 
breid on ye land. 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. 1. ccccxx. 736 
One coulde nat se an acre of brede. rs2g /bzd. 11. clxxxvii. 
[clxxxiv.] 573 An acre brede of lande of fro the kynge. 
1677 PLot Ox/fordsh. 262 Dividing them .. into Acres and 
Braids (or tredths', every Acre containing forty braids, a 
braid being one pole long and four broad. 

2. A piece of stuff of the full breadth. 

1954 Bury Wrlls (1850) 144 Oon paire of fyne shetis of ij 
bredes and a halfe, and oon paier of two bredes. 1§78 J72- 
ventories (1815) 211 (JaM.) Of claith of silver. .contening 
threttie lang breiddis, sevin schort breidis. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Breeds, breadths of cloth. A/od, Sc. How monie 
breids will ye put in the skirt ? 

3. 12, on, a bvede, mod.Sc. A-BREID; abroad. 

[ce xz05 Lay. 21995 He is imeten a brede fif & twenti 
foten.] @1300 £. £. Psalter cxviii [ix]. 45, I yhode in brede. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 3022 The here of hir hede..bost out vp- 
pon brede bright on to loke. c1460 Towneley Myst. (1836) 
1 Make we hevene and erth, on brede. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 208b, In brede it extended the armes. 
1§35 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11.610 Tha landis all on breid. 
1787 Burns Salut. Auld Mare xii, Spread abreed thy weel- 
fill’d brisket. 1816 Scott Avztig. II. 245 (Jam.) The prophecy 
got abread in the country. 

Brede (brid), 54.3, arch. Also 7 breade, bred, 
8 breed, bread. [A variant of Brain sé., in 16- 
17th c. 6vead.e; used archaically by modern poets. 
Cf. BREDE v.3]} 

1. Anything plaitcd, entwined, or interwoven ; 
a plait; interweaving, braiding, embroidery ; = 
BralD sé. 4. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. vi. (1851) 33 His silk’n breades un- 
twine, and slip their knots. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2444/4 
He had on..a blew Rateen Wastcoat with Silver Brede. 
1697 Drypen Ess. Georg., Virg. (1721) I. 201 A curious 
Brede of Needle-work. 1820 Keats Lama 1, Spoilt all 
her silver mail and golden brede. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
vi. 118 In glowing gauze and golden brede. 1861 LoweLL 
Washers of Shroud iv, The ancient Three. .Still crooning, 
as they weave their endless brede. 

2. A twist or plait of hair: see BRAID, 5d. 4 b. 

1696 KENNETT Kom. Antig. u1. wv. (1713) 253 They made 
use of a twist or brede of hair. a@rgzx1 Prior Henry 
& E. 426 Thy comely tresses.. In graceful breeds, with 
various ribbon bound. 1740 Somervitte /obbinol iii. (1749) 
163 Her plaited Hair behind her in a Brede Hung careless. 

3. Applied by the poets to things that show or 
suggest interweaving of colours, or embroidery, 
esp. to the prismatic colouring of the rainbow. 
But used by some modern writers in sense of 
‘colouring, dye’, apparently from misunderstand- 
ing their predecessors. 

are J. Puiuirs Cyder 11.67 The show’ry Arch, With lifted 
Colours gay. . Delights, and puzles the Beholders Eye, That 
views the watry Brede. 1744 AkensiDE Pleas. /inag. 11. 
118 Thro’ the brede Of colours changing from the splendid 
rose To the pale violet’s dejected hue. 1867 Jean INcELow 
Story of Doom 1.21 The almug, and the gophir shot their 
heads Into the crimson brede that dyed the world. 1869 
LoweELt Seaweed iv, The same wave that rims the Carib 
shore With momentary brede of pearl and gold. 

4. Comb. brede-stitch (improp. éred-, bvead-). 

1640 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Praise Needle (ed. 12) Pref., 
Chain-Stitch, Brane Bred-stitch, Fishes-stitch, Irish-stitch, 
Queen-stitch. 1766 Gotpso. Vic, WW. xi, They understand 
their needle, breadstitch..and all manner of plainwork. 

Brede, v.! Ods. Forms: 1 br&dan, brédan, 
2-5 bredein. /a. /. 1 br&édde, brédde, 2-4 
bradde, 2-5 bredde. / a. ppic. 1 breded, bredd, 
2-3 brad, 3-4 bred,d. [Common Teut.; OF. 
bredan (Ang). brédan)=OFris. bréda, MDu. d7d- 
den (Du. braden) str. vb., OHG. édrétan (MHG. 
brdten, mod.G. braten), str. vb. ‘to roast’, OTeut. 
*bréd-an was apparently a derivative (Aryan 
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type dhré-dh-) of the verb root *drit-, *bré- (Aryan 
*bhré-) to bum, heat, warm: see BREATH, BRoop. 
No traces of the strong inflexions are found in OE., 
and the vb. passed entirely ont of use ¢ 1500. See 
also BREDE 56.1] ¢vans. To roast, broil, toast. 

a 1000 Collog., Monast. 29 (Bosw.) We mazon bra:dan da 
ping de to bradenne synd. c117§ Lamb, Lom. 53 He 
binded vppon ba [mousetrap] swike chese and bret hine for 
bon pet he scolde swote smelle. c1z0g Lay. 25986 His 
flasce he gon breden. a1zzg ¥uliana 170 In led we scholle 
hire brede. @ 1300 Cursor .V/. 6081 It sal noght sipen be bot 
bred, pis lamb. ¢1325 Coer de L. 1492 Makes our mete 
Whether 3e wole sethe or brede. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl, 
9305 Man and hous thai brent and bredden. ¢ 1340 Gaz. 
4 Gr. Kut. 891 Summe [fishes] brad on be gledez. 1509 
Parl. Devylles xii, 1 wyll..in hell his soule brede. 

+ Brede, v.2 Obs. ordia/. Forms: 1 brédan, 
2-5 brede(n, 3-7 brede, 6-7 breade, mod.dial. 
bread, brede, ete. /a./. 1 br&dde, 3 bred, 4 
brad, -de, 4-6 bred, 5 bret, 9 brad. [Common 
Teut.: OE. dredau, corresp. to OS. brédian, ONG. 
bretten (MHIG. and mod.G, érettex), ON. breida 
(Sw. dreda, Da. brede, Goth. braidjan, to make 
broad, f. érazd-s, in OE. érdd, BRroan.] 

1. trans. To make broad ; to broaden, dilate. 

c890 K. AEtrrep Sea 1. viii. (Bosw.) Hi heora stowe 
braeddon. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredyn or make more 
brode, dié/ato. 1674 Ray .V. C, MVds. 8 Breade, to make 
broad, to spread. 

2. /rans. To spread out, spread about, extend. 

1325 £. E. Aluit. P.A. 813 For vus he lette hym.. brede 
vpon a bostwys bem. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 534 As onde wip 
host in brest is bred [Cot?. spred]. ¢1420 Pallad.on Husb, 
xi. 101 Let brede hem, lest thai hete and be the wers. 
221600 Scot, Field 24 in Furniv. Percy Folto 1. 213 On this 
side Bosworthe tn a bancke thei bred forth their stan- 
dards. 180z J. Witson (Congleton) A/S. Let. to ¥. Boucher, 
Bread or brede Manure, te. to fling it about and spread it 
on the Land, is a very common Expression here; and also 
the Participle, as, They have brad it. 

3. zur. To spread, extend. 

¢132z0 A. Adis. 3252 Thorugh the heorte brede the steil. 
€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1928 He were a bleaunt of blwe, 
pat bradde to pe erpe. c1g00 Destr. Troy 8794 The bavme 
-. bret thurgh the bones .. euer folowand the fell. 1600 
Dymmok /re/and (1843) 16 Thence yt [East Meath] breadeth 
to the Kinges county and the countie of Kildare. 

4. trans. To overspread, cover ; spread (a table). 

¢1z05 Lay. 18523 Bordes heo bra:dden. al pat folc at & 
drone. 1326 £. £. Allit. P. B 1693 His berde I-brad alle his 
breste to be bare vrpe. c1g00 Destr. Troy 383 Burdes 
were bred in the brade halle. /déd. 1172 Pan rises be sun, 
bredis with his beames all be brode vales. 

+ Brede, v.38 Ots. In 6-7 bread. [A var. of 
BRAID v.: ef. the sb. BREDE3.] /rans. To inter- 
twine, plait, wreathe, twist ;= BRAID v. 11. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredynge of lacys or ober lyke, 
laquencio, nectio, connectio, 1501 Douctas Pal. Hon. m. 
Ixvili, The durris and the windois all war breddit With 
massie gold. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 111. ii. 50 Taking thrise 
three heares from off her head, Them trebly breaded in a 
threefold lace. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. iit. 475 They 
are Plaited and Breaded in the same Twine. 1695 BLack- 
MORE Pr. A rth, 1x. 305 He slashed his breaded Whip. 

Bred(e, bredd(e, obs. ff. Bigp, BREAD, BREED. 

Breded, breden, obs. pa. t.and pple. of BREED. 

Breder, -ir, -ur, -yr, obs. pl. of BROTHER. 

Bredeth(e, bredth(e, obs. ff. BREADTH. 

+Bre‘ding, vé/. sé. Oés. [f. BREDE v.2+-1NG1.] 
Broadening, spreading out. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 49 Bredynge or makynge brode, 
dilatacio, ; 

Bredling: see BRoaDLING. 

+ Bree (b:7), 56.1 Obs. exe. nort. dial. Forms: 
1 brew, bréaw, 3 f/. breow-en, 4-5 7/. brew-is, 
5 pi. bren; also | bréaz, brés (-€3h,-éh3), 3 breyh, 
3-4 bre3e, breye, //. bri3-es, 5 f/. bregh-is, 
briys, 6 bryes, Sc. breis, 5-6 bre, 6-7 brie, 
5- bree. ([OE. éréw, bréaw, Anglian * brév, 
bréz, bréaz, mase. ‘eye-lid’ ; aecording to Sievers, 
an é- stem, OTeut. type *britw?--, br@hwi-; ef. 
OF ris. (ég-)bré, neut.: the corresponding word 
elsewhere is a fem. d- stem, OS. érdiva, bréha 
(LG. braue, MDu. brauwe, Du. wenkbraauw eye- 
brow), OHG. brdwa, bréa, brad, eye-lash (MHG. 
bréwe, brd, Ger. (auget-\braue eye- brow, also 
-braune, 2 modern corruption from the pl. drdwen, 
brauen, braun), ON. brad, br¢ eye-lid:— OTeut. 
*bréwad, from *b6rehwid. The Gothie *bréwa, 
*bréhiva is not preserved; but ef. drahw ‘blink, 
twinkle’, zz édrahkwa augius ‘inthe twinkling of 
an eye’. This points to a radical sense ‘ blinker, 
twinkler’ as a name of the eye-lid (or eye-lash), 
in which easc this word eannot well be referred 
to the same root as Brow, OTeut. drii- * eye- 
brow’, as generally assumed. Yet the two words 
curiously interchanged in use in different langs., 
and at different periods; and in continental WGer. 
the éri2- forms were lost, and their place sup- 
plied by forms from ér#zvd-. The original sense 
of érit- was ‘eye-brow’; in OE. extended and trans- 
ferred to ‘eye-lash’, so that ‘eye-brow’ was distin- 
guished as ofer-6rii. The origiral sense of dréiwd- 
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was app. ‘eyc-lid’, as inON. and OE., but inOHG, 
restrieted to ‘eyc-lash’, and thenee subsequently 
extended and transferred to ‘eye-brow’ (orig. 
obara bréwa\, the sense ‘eye-lash’ being brought 
down to modern times by the compound zwzz/- 
brdzva, MUG. witul-brd, winbrd, mod.Ger. wiufer. 
OE. had érié = eyc-lash (céleem), brew, bréz = eye- 
lid ( palpebra) ; by the 13th c. bri, brouw passed 
to the sense ‘ eye-lid’, and drew (breow, bre}, bree) 
to that of ‘eye-brow’ ; thc latter sense was retained 
by érce in the north, after it had in turn been taken 
up by érow in the south. From tsth to 17th c. 
bree was used by some southern writers as = ‘ eye- 
lash’, a eurious reversion to what had been the 
original OE. sense of bri, Brow, q.v. (The ON. 
cognate 47 gave Brak.) 

(The parallelism of *574#- and *éré@ivd- is further seen in 
the fact that ‘eye-brows’ was expressed in OHG. by obaran 
brawa, ubarbréwo (Graff 111. 315), in OE. by oferbria, 
and in ME. were breyhes, brizes abone pe etzes, abou 
breghts. For the phonetic explanation of the late WS. form 
bréaw from br#ww, see Sievers Ags. Gram. (ed.2) § 112, 118.)] 

+1. The lid of the eye, the eye-lid. (In Layamon 
the dreow of the first text is displaced by drouzv, 
Brow in the seeond text.) Ods. 

c890 K. AELFRED Beda iw. xxxii. § 1 (Bosw.) Unwlitig 
swile. his eagan bregh [ Jalpebram oculi}] wyrde. a 1000 
Ags. Psalter cxxxili). 4 Gific. .minum breawum beode hnap- 
punga. c1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 38 Wib piccum brawum 
zentm preo hand fulla mucwyrte. c1ooo AELFRIC Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 156/38 Palpeérz, breawas. c1z05 Lay. 18374 
pa hing his breowen adun [c 1275 Po heng he his brouwes 
adun]. 

2. The eye-brow: sometimes the hair, sometimes 
including the superciliary ridge. (Distinguished 
at first as uvere breyh, brizes above the etjes, aboue 
breghis sinee Wyclif, only zorzh.: still Se.) 

1275 AT Pains of [fell 98 in O. E. Misc. 150 Sume to 
heore myd-peyh, And sume to heore vuere breyh. ©1375 
— (Vernon MS.) 211 ibid. 226 Po pat weren vp to pe brizes 
In pat flod aboue pe eizes. 1388 Wrycuir Lev. xiv.g That 
.-he shaue the heeris of the heed, and the beerd, and brewis 
[sufercitia). c1400 Destr. Troy 3780 Blake horit aboue 
breghis and other Serklyt of hom seluyn. c14z0 Anturs 
of Arth. xxx, Bore-hedis of blakke, and brees full bold. 
¢1420 Avow, Arth, xxvii, Gauan bare him fro his stede, 
That both his brees con blede. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (Mor. 
Wisd.) 196 For sorowe my bren I knette. 1513 Dovucias 
/Enets vi. vii. 96 Hir ene fixit apon the ground held sche, 
Moving na mair hir curage, face nor bre. 1517 Hawes 
Past, Pleas. xxix. ii, His head was greate, beteled was his 
browes .. His bryes brystled truely lyke a sowes. 1550 
Lynpesay Sgr. Weldr. 1293 He hat the Knicht abone the 
breis. “ee Ross Helenore (1789) 74 (Jam.) They .. lay 
stane still, not moving ee nor bree. od. Sc. He is dirt 
up to the very ee-brees. 

+3. An eye-lash. Oés. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 631 Ci2ixs, [gloss] brye. 1482 
Monk of Eveshant (Arb.) 23 The briys of hys ye lyddys 
beganne firste a lytil to move. 1§30 Patscr. 201/1 Bree 
of the eye, foil de loiel. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni, 
§ 205. 57 The brees (growing out of the edg of the ey-lids).. 
hinder, that nothing may fall thereinto. 

Bree (br7), si.2. Oés. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 briw, 
2 bri, 4-5 bre, 8- bree. [Derivation obseure : 
the ME. ére, mod.Se. dree, may be the same as the 
earlier ME. dr2, OE. briz, bréw, but the phonology 
is not elear, and the sense is not quite identical. 
(Bre might however represent *4r¢o7v, a possible 
variant of drfiw: cf. nia, udow, ete.) OE. briw, 
briz mase. = OHG. érfo (érfw-), érf (MHG., brfe, 
érf, mod.Ger. érez), MLG. brig, bri, MDu. 677, all 
mase. (Du. bri7 fem.):— OTeut. *brfwo-z: the 
Goth. *érezws is not exemplified, and the word is 
not in Seand. It eannot well be referred to bri, 
root of BREW, nor to éré-, dré-, to warm; Kluge 
suggests a root br? to cook. ] 


+1. A thick pottage made of meal, pulse, etc. Ods. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 88 Swa picce swa briw. /bid. 
264 Wyrc him briw of wealwyrte moran. ¢1000 ALLFRIC 
Gram. ix. § 46 Hze puls, des briw. arzz00 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wialcker 547/12 Pads, bri. j . ; 

2. Broth, juice, liquor in which anything has 
been steeped or boiled, or whieh flows from it. 
Barley-bree: malt liquor. Herring-bree: Nerring- 
brine. Also fig. 

c3420 Liber Cocorum17 Perboylethynoysturs. Kepe welle 
thy bre. /ézd. 49 In fat bre fresshe of befe I wene, Pay 
schalle be sopun. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xiii, How easy 
can the barley-bree Cement the quarrel! 1861 Ramsay 
Rentin, Ser. 11. go We wring 't [the Lord’s Prayer], an’ we 
wring ‘t, an’ the bree o't washes a’ the lave o° our prayers. 
1865 Times 22 Apr., ‘Snow bree’ is unfavourable to angling. 

+3. fig. Water; the sea. Ods. 

3400 Destr. Troy 3697 So be bre and the brethe burbelit 
to gedur. fbr. 12516 xt the company .. With bere shippes 
-.were brent in the bre with the breme lowe of the ley- 
monde laite, pat launchit fro heuyn. 

Bree, 56.3 worth. dial. [perh. an crroneous form 
from BREEZE 562., sense 4: ef. ncxt word.] 

Disturbance, commotion, disagreement. 

1790 SmiRREF Poems 67 (Jam.) Ye'll..see It thro’ the parish 
raise an unco bree. 1 Stace Poems 8 They're off wi’ 
seck abree. 1821 Mrs. WHEELER Westurld. Dial. 88 We 
hed a sort of a bree ont afore ea went. 


BREECH. 


Bree, sé.4 obs. or dial. form of BREEZE sé.) gadfly. 
A singular inferred from drees, taken as pl. 

‘B A. Lirtteton Lat. Dict, A bree, asilus, tabanns, 

+ Bree, v. Oéds. exe. dial, Also 4 bre, 5 Sc. brey. 
[OE. ércézan to terrify, frighten (:—drdeyan) f. 
bréga fear, terror; ef. OHG. bruogez.] 

1. frans. Yo terrify, affright, seare. 

cx000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 4 Ne beo ge bregyde fram pam 
pe pone lichaman of-slead. xxiv, 22 Sume wif..us bregz- 
don pa wirron wr leolite at pwre byrzene. ¢ 1425 WyN- 
Toun Cron. vi. iv. 36 A Serpent .. breyd pame all standand 
pale. ¢exsos Doucias A. ffart 1, xxiv, It culd thame 

re, and biggit thame to byde. 1674 Ray .V.-C, Hi’ds. 8 
1750 J. Cottier vTim Bobbin) iWés. 5x 


Bree, to frighten. 
1875 In 


I'r so feerfully breed at meh hure stood on eend. 
Lanc. Gloss. (E...S.) 55 He was fair breed. 

2. tintr. To be terrified. 

¢ 1375 ? Barsour St. Theodera 15 Befor be croice he [the 
devil) sa breis Pat, quhene he It seis, pane he fleis. 

Breead, dial. form of Rai v.! 

Breech (britf’, sd. Forms: 1 bréc, bree), 3 
brych, 3-5 brech, 4-6 breche, 4-7 breeche, 6 
breache, briech, bryche, 6-7 breetch, 7 brich, 
7-9 britch, 9 breach, 5- breech. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. drée (:— bréec), pl. of *rée fem. = 
OFris. érok, pl. brék, (MDu. érocc, Du. broek , 
OHG. bruoh .MI1G. bruoch, mod.Ger. bruch, 
obs. in 18th e., but still in Switz. pl. druch), ON. 
brok, pl. brakr (Sw. brék, Da. brég):— OT eut. type 
*brék-s fem. monosyl. ‘article of elothing for the 
loins and thighs ’. 

Often stated to be an adoption of L. brdca (also brica, 
bracca), or its Gaulish original, which was app. “é6rdcca, 
(see Brocve) clothing for the legs (‘barbara tegmina 
crurum’ Vergil Zn. x1. 777); but *dré2-s has all the marks 
of an piainal dcateare word= Aryan *dhrdég-s. The Celtic 
bricca is considered by Dr. Whitley Stokes to be phonetically 
descended from an earlier *Srag-ua, a derivative of the 
same root é4rag-, and so cognate with the Teutonic.) 

+1. A garment covering the loins and thighs: at 
first perh. only a ‘breech-cloth '; later reaching to 
the knees. 

a. in OE. éréc, plural of bréc. 

at1ooo Reg. St. Benot 55 (Bosw.) Brec, femoralia. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 328 Femoralia, brec. : 

b. in ME. usually éréch, dreeeh as a sing. 

a x100 Cott. Cleop. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 433 Lumbare, 
gyrdel odde brec. a1zzg Ancr. R. 420 Sum wummon.. 
wered be brech of heare ful wel i-knotted. ¢1380 WycuiF 
Serm, Sel. Wks, 11. 3 Joon hadde neiber coote ne breche. 
¢1g00 MAUNDEY. xxill. (1839) 250 Alle the women weren 
Breech, as wel as men. 1480 Caxton Chron. /ng. cci. 183 
The good man. .come thyder al naked sauf his breche. 1535 
CoverRDALE er. xiii. 1 Get the a lynnen breche, and gyrde it 
aboute thy loynes. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 
16 To beg a breeche of a bare arst man. 1642 Yack Puffe 
39 in Hazl. £.P.P.1V. 316 With out-stucke bomm, streight 
breech, and spit at side. ; 

ce. Now always in pl. Breeches (bri'tféz), or a 
patr of breeches (perh. not so used before 15th e.). 
Breeches are distinguished from /vousers by eoming 
only just below the knee, but dialeetally (and 
humorously) breeches ineludes /rousers. 

[exzog Lay. 18028 Heo. .gripen heore cniues & of mid here 
breches, 1382 Wyciir Ge. 1ii. 7 They soweden to gidre 
leeves of a fige tree, & maden hem brechis.] a 1§00 loc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 629 Bracce, brechys. 1§§5 Fandtle Facions 
1. iv. 4x Some make them brieches of the heares of their 
heades. 1560 Bisi.e (Genev.) Gen. iti. 7 They sewed figge 
tree leaues together, and made themselues breeches. 1591 
Spenser MW, Hubberd 211 His breeches were made after the 
new cut. 1661 Perys Diary 6 Apr., To put both his legs 
through one of his knees of his breeches. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 10 As yet black breeches were not. 17 . Chestnut 
Horse, Dreamed of his boots, his spurs, his leather breeches, 
Of leaping five-barred gates, and crossing ditches. 18568 
HawtuHorne Fr. & /t. Jruds. I. 179 Their trousers being 
tucked up till they were strictly breeches. 

2. Hence the phrase, said of a wife, Zo wear the 
breeches (breech obs.): to assume the authority of 
the husband ; to rule, be ‘ master’. 

[1553 T. Witson Rhet. 89 As though the good man of the 
house weare no breeches or that the Graye Mare were the 
better horse.) 1568 T. Howey Newe Sonn. (1879) 151 He is 
a cokes: and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1593 SuHaxs. 3 //en. VJ, v.v. 24 That you might 
still haue worne the Petticoat, And ne’er haue stolne the 
Breech from Lancaster. 1600 J/atdes Metam. wv. in Bullen 
O. Pl. (1882) 1. 147 This is leape yeare: Women weare 
breetches, petticoats are deare. 1606 Choice, Chance & C. 
(1881) 22 She that is master of her husband must weare the 
breeches. 1665 GLanvitt Sceps. Sct. xvi. roo The Female 
rules, and our Affections wear the breeches. 1807 W 
Irvine Sadmag. (1824 102 The violent inclination she felt 
to wear the breeches. 

3. A term of ridicule applied to the Cominon- 
wealth coinage, suggested by the arrangement of 
two shields on the reverse side of the coin. 

1673 Lp. Lucas Sf. in Ho, Peers 3 All the Parliament 
money called Breeches, (a fit Stamp for the Coyn of the 
Rump) is wholly vanished 

4. The part of the body covered by this garment ; 
the buttoeks, posteriors, rump, seat. (Instances of 
this sense before 16th ¢. are very doubtful : the OE. 
passage, so often cited, as well as the ME. ones, 


prob. belong to 1.) 
[c 1000 Sux. Leechd. 11. 146/3 Nim gate her sme under 
pa brec wib ber rage reosan. ¢ 1305 Edmund Conf, 164 in 
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FE. E. P. (1862) 75 He was bynebe his brech igurd faste 
ynou3 Wib a strong corde. 1480 Caxton Descr, Brit. 40 
At her brech out and home They hong their money.] 

@1§33 Fritu Desf. Purg- (1829) 110 Then hath he made a 
rod for hisown breech. 1599 GREENE A (phonscs (1861) 231 
Unless I send some one to scourge thy breech. 1630 Hay- 
warp Edw. 17/,74 A lewd boy turned towards him his 
naked britch, 1682 N. O. Soileau's Lutrin u. 147 She 
dropt backwards upon her breech. 1751 SmottetT er 
Pic. xlvi. (1779) II. 88 Our hero. .dismissed him with a kick 
on the feck: 1821 Byron Faax vy. Ixvili, Trowsers. such 
as fit an Asiatic breech, 

b. ¢vansf. The hinder parts of a beast; also of 
its skin or fleece: cf. BREECHING 4. ; 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4780/4 The Hair galled off his But- 
tocks with a Breech Tye. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 193 
The breech of the fleece is large and hairy. 1868 Dazly 
News 8 Dec., A steer.. like the rejected one .. about the 
*breeches’, 1885 fF. Bowman Struct. Hool 219 The coarsest 
part of the fleece.. where the wool grows in large Iocks with 
long coarse hairs..is called the ‘breach’ or ‘ britch’. 

5. lechn. a. Gunnery. ‘The hindermost part of 
a piece of ordnance’ Bailey); the part of a 
cannon behind the bore ; the corresponding part in 
a musket or rifle (cf. BREECH-LOADER), Also a/Zrid, 

1575 Gascoicne H/cedes Wks. (1587) 183 The bravest peece 
for breech and bore that ever yet was bought. 1626 Capt. 
Ssutu Accid. Vung. Seamen 32 Her carnooze or base ring 
at her britch. 1664 Butter Ad. 11.1. 264 Cannons shoot 
the higher pitches The lower we let down their Breeches. 
¢1728 Swirt Problem Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 301 At the breech 
it flashes first. 1835 Marayat Ol/a Podr. xvii, Muskets 
which load at the breech. 1879 Cassel?'s Techn, Educ. M11. 
308 The gun always travels with its back part, or breech, 
towards the horse’s heads. 1874 BovTELL Avis & Arm. 
xi, 218 The breech end of the gun. 

b. Occas. used of the lower or thicker end of 
various instruments, tools, etc. ; e.g. the thick end 
or ‘tail’ of the bolt of a lock. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 30 It hath an Hook re- 
turning at the Lower End of it, to fall into the Breech of the 
Bolt. 1793 Sir G. SHucksurcu in Phil. Trans, LDXXXIII. 
8o A semicircle divided with its nonius, to every 5’, on the 
breech plate of the telescope. 

ce. Ship-building. ‘The outside angle formed 
by the knee-timber, the inside of which is the 
throat’ (Smyth SazJor's lVord-bh.), 

+ 6. p/. The roe of a cod-fish. Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. xiv. 324 The Spawn, or 
Frye, is the seed of the fish: of some called Eggs; ina 
Cod-Fish termed the Breeches. 

7. Comb. chiefly attrib., as ébreech-belt, -cloth, 
-cloul, -maker, -part, -piece (of a gun), -pocket, -rope, 
-sight (ofa gun), -tze. Also breeches-maker, ~pockel. 

¢ 1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 734 Hoc lumbare, a *brek- 
belt. 2¢1475 Hust. Hare 206 His breche-belt all to-brast. 
1841 Catuin .V. Amer. Jud. (1844) I. xxix. 232 We found 
him naked, except his *breech-cloth. cxs00 Cocke Lorelles 
&. 1843) 6 By her crafte a *breche maker. 1858 GREENER 
Gunnery, They all appear to have been loaded by remov- 
ing a breech part, or chamber. 1862 F. Grirritus Arti. 
Atan, (ed. 9) 190 The *breech piece is a cylinder..bored, 
turned, and shrunk upon the end of the barrel. 1831 
Cariyie Sart. Res, 1. xi, A Signpost, whereon stood 
written that such and such a one was *Breeches-Maker to 
his Majesty. 1783 Cowrer Le¢. 26 Jan., Some held their 
hands behind them .. and others had thrust them into their 
*breeches pockets. 

8. Special comb., as (sensc 5 a) breech action, 
the mechanism at the breech of a gun; breech- 
block, a moveable steel block by which the breech 
end of the barrel in certain fire-arms is closed; 
breech-lever, a lever by which the breech-block 
of some cannons is screwed in place ; breech-pin, 
breech-plug, a pin or plug closing the breech 
end of a gun; breech-screw (see quot.) ; (sense 4) 
breeches-ball, a ball of composition for cleaning 
breeches; Breeches Bible, a book-collector’s 
name for the Geneva Bible of 1560 on account of 
the rendering of Gen. iii. 7, though this was already 
in Wyclif (cf. 1c); breeches-buoy, a life-saving 
apparatus consisting of a life-buoy with suspended 
canvass support resembling breeches through which 
the legs are put ; breeches-figure, a person who 
makes a good figure in breeches; so breeches- 
part, a part in which men’s clothes are worn by 
an actress. Also BREECH-GIRDLE, -LOADER. 

1885 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/3 The *breech-action [of the 
gun] 1s so simple and well-balanced that it can be worked 
by a child. 1798 Jase Austen Northang, Ab, (1833) I. 
vil. 141 An expenditure in shoe-strings, hair-powder, and 
*breeches-ball. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 374/2 This (the Ge- 
neva] edition is often called the *‘ Breeches Bible’, on ac- 
count of a rendering given in Genesis iii. 7. 188x GreeNeR 
Gunz 115 The *breech-blocks blew up, in consequence of .. 
imperfect cartridges. 2880 Hoy’s Own Paper IIl. 52/t A 
life-line, furnished with a *‘ breeches-buoy’ resembling a 
pair of canvas breeches with the legs cut off) was secured 
to the wreck, 1808 Hurstoxe Piccad. Ambulator I. 45 
Che fascinating Mrs, A—k—ns, formerly the much admired 
“breeches-figure on the stage. 186a F. Grireitus lrtel, 
Man, ‘ed, 9) 205 * Breech Lever, a weighted arm on the end 
ofthe breech screw. 1865 Dudlix Univ, Mag. 1.70 We do 
not profess special admiration of ladies in what are techni- 
cally .. termed ‘breeches parts. 1727 Branuxy Kaw. Dict. 
Vv. PO ¢, The *Breech-pin..must be somewhat 
above the Tour h-hole. 1885 //asper's Jfag. Mar. 632 2 
A breech-pin of a _gun..was forced into the brain. 1881 
Greeser Gunr7 The “breech-plug was placed in a groove 
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in the wooden frame. 1862 F,Grirritus Artz. Man, (ed. 9) 
205 *Brecch-Screw, a cylinder of iron with a screw turned 
on the outside, working in a female screw in the breech, 
presses the vent piece into its place when the gun is loaded. 

Breech (britf, br7t{), v. Forms: 5 brek-yn, 
6 breche, britch, 6- breech. [f. prec. sb.] 

i. To cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches ; 
to put (a boy) into breeches. + Zo dreech it 
(obs.) ; to serve as breeches. 

1468 Medulla Gram. in Cath. Angt. 42 Bracco, to brekyn. 
1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 167 Breche hir with 
plate and mayle And for ail that..She shall desceyve the, 
1612 Rowtanos Anave of Harts 13 Let vs haue.. French 
Doublet, and the Spanish Hose to breech it. 1850 THACKE- 
ray Pendennés lili, Incidents which occurred about the 
period when the hero was breeched. . 

Jig. 1605 Suaxs. A/acé. u. iii, 122 Their Daggers Vn- 
mannerly breech’d with gore. 

+2. To whip on the buttocks; to flog. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Left.-6k. (1884) 33 The bois must be 
britch{t]. 1580 HottyBano 7veas. Fr. Tong., Fesser, to 
breech boyes, to scourge them. 1639 Massincer Unuat. 
Comé.1.i, Tales out of school! ‘Take heed, you will be 
breeched. 1821 Scorr Kenz/w. xxiv, Thou art a prating 
boy, and should be breeched for thine assurance. 

3. Aaut. To secure (a cannon) by a breeching. 

19757 Lett. /r. Capt. Gilchrist 26 July (Record Office MS.), 
By breaching my aftermost guns aft. 1833 Marrvat P. 
Sintple (1863) 28 ‘ Now .. we'll breech these guns’, 

Breeched, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED!.] 

1, Wearing or furnished with breeches. 

¢1sse Songs Costunte (1849) 85 Proude and paynted parra- 
gones And monstrus breched beares. 1866 Mottey Dutch 
Rep. Introd. 4 The Romans divided his race respectively into 
long-haired, breeched, and gowned Gaul (Gallia comata, 
braccata, togata). 

2. Of a gun: Provided with a breech. 

1375 GascoicNne IVeedes Wks. (1587) 185 They [a kind of 
gun] be..Renforced wel, and breeched like a brock. 1802 
Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/1 Old Barrels bored and 
breeched to shoot close and strong. 

3. Of a cannon: Secured by a breeching. 

1830 Marrvat Avug’s Own xxii, The guns [are] doutle- 
breeched.. : 

4. Thieves slang. ‘ Flush of money’ (J. H. Vaux 
Flash Dict. 1812). 

+ Bree‘cher. Obs. rare—°. [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
One who flogs. 

1611 Cotcr., Hessexr, a whipper, scourger, breecher. 

Bree-chesless a., without breeches, breechless. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 636 Those breechesless heroes, 
the Sons of the Mist. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 670 The 
killing of the breechesless barbarians at Glencoe. 

+ Breechgirdle. 0s. Forms: 3(?), 4 brei 
gurdel, 4-5 braygirdle, brechgerdel, -gerdle, 
breek girdille, breggurdel, -dle, bre-, brei-, 
brigirdel, -dil, brygurdel, 5 braygurdylle, 
brekgyrdylle, brygyrdyll, breke-girdul, bri- 
girdele, brekegyrdyl, bregyrdyle, 5-6 breke- 
gyrdle, 6 breache gyrdle. ([Corresp. to an OE. 
type *érécgyrdtl, whence ME. Kentish drechgerde/, 
north. drekgyrdyl: the latter became by assimila- 
tion (cf. dlackguard) breggirdel, bregirdel.] 

A girdle or belt worn round the loins; a belt to 
keep up the breeches. 

@1300 O. EL. Alise. 193 3if hin ne schal .. his brei gurdel 
quakie. 1340 Ayexd. 205 Pe writinge zayb bet Ieremies 
brechgerdel rotede bezide pe wetere. 1388 Wyctir Jez. xiii. 
4 Take the brigirdil..which is aboute thi leendis. c1400 
Maunoey. v. 49 Trees, that ben non hyere than a Mannes 
breek Girdille. 1440 Promp. Parv. 51/1 Brygyrdyll, Zz- 
bare, renale. a1goo Gloss in Wr.-Wilcker 629 Perysoma, 
braygurdylle. 1552 Hutort, Breache gyrdle, Zssndbare. 

Breeching (bri‘t{in), vé/ sé. [f. BREECH z. 
and sé, +-ING!, 

1. The action of clothing with breeches ; cover. 
clothing for the breech or haunches (o0és.). 

1604S. Rowtanps Look to it, etc. Dij b, You with .. The 
Moncky wast, the breeching like a Beare. 

+2. A flogging. Ods. 

1520 Wuittinton Vide. (1527) 26, I studye to-daye by- 
cause I fere a brechyng. 1590 Martowe £dw. //, v. iv, 
Aristarchus’ eyes, Whose looks were as a breeching to a 
boy. 1594 Nasne Uxfort. Trav. 73 Worse than an vp- 
braiding lesson after a britching. @ 1613 Oversury Chan, 
Puny-Clarke (1638) Liij, His dreames of breeching. 

b. attrib. as in breeching-boy, -scholar, a young 
scholar still subject to the birch, hence fg. a novice. 
(Cf. also whipping-boy.) 

1596 SHAKS. Zam, Shr, 1. i. 18, I am no breeching 
scholler in the schooles. 2611 Cotcr., s.v. Donat, The 
diuells were, as then, but breeching boyes, like Grammar 
Schoole boyes, but young in experience, but Nouices. 1611 
Seeep ffist. Gt, Brit, 1x. xx. 23 How such a breeching- 
Loy as hee was, durst attempt so great a wickednesse. 

3. A strong leather strap passing round the breech 
of a shaft-horse, and enabling him to push back- 
wards ; a breech-band. Also affr7d. 

4515-24 in Lodge //ustr. Brit. [71st (1838) 1. 3 To William 
Pawn .. cart-saddles, collars, harnes, and breeching. 180 
W. Ferton Carriages II, 131 Breechings are of no use to 
them [horses] but inhilly places. /4¢d. 134 It is buckled to 
the collar along with the breeching-strap. 1861 Muscrave 
by-Koads 174 An old female hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

4. Coarse clotted wool on the buttocks of sheep. 

1799 Pitt in Cononun. Board of Agric. I, 464 The Morf 
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fleece is almost wholly fine, with a very small proportion of 
breechings or daglocks. ; 

5. Naut. A stont rope attached by a thimble to 
the cascabel of a gun, and securing the gun to the 
ship’s side. Hence dreeching-boll, -loop. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 Britchings 
are the ropes by which you lash your Ordnance fast to the 
Ships side. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Breeching, 
a rope used to secure the cannon .. and prevent them from 
recoiling too much. 1833 Marryat ?. Simple (1863) 100 
Double breechings were rove on the guns. 


6. The parts forming the breech of a gun, the 
breech-action. 

1802 Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/1 An improved construc- 
tion of breeching. 1816 P. Hawker /ustr. }g. Sportsmen 
(1826) 35 This breeching was also patronized by the late 
Mr. Smith. aa 

7. ‘A bifurcated smoke-pipe in a furnace ’. 

Breechless (br7‘t{lés), a. Also Sc. and 207th. 
dial, breekless ; other Forms, see BreeEcu. [f. 
BREECH 56. +-LESS.] Without breeches; bare or 


naked about the buttocks. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1048 His brode lendez, He bekez by 
be bale fyre, and breklesse hyme semede. 1470 HaroinG 
Chron. |. ii, This stone... On whiche y® Scottish Kynges 
wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. 1638 Sozgs Cos- 
tunte (1849) 141 Some like breechless women go, The Russ, 
Turk, Jew, and Grecian. 1822 Scott Pirate v.45 A breek- 
less loon frae Lochaber. 3864 Sat, Rev. XVIII. 711/1 Even 
a breechless islander, of the man Friday cast, would revolt 
at the idea. 1864 Atkinson [Vhithy Gloss. s. v. Breeks, They 
were sarkless and breekless. : 

Breech-loader (br7‘t{léuda1). A fire-arm in 
which the charge is introduced at the breech. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 143 Under no circumstances. .can 
a breech-loader be as safe as asolid gun, 1864 7ésmes 4 Nov., 
One ordinary service Armstrong breechloader.. and one 
Whitworth rifled muzzleloader. 1877 Daly News 5 Oct. 
5/2 Steel breechloaders from Herr Krupp’s factory. 1879 
Daily News 12 Aug. 5/1 The Highland moors have been 
echoing to the breechloader. : 

Breech-loading (br7‘t[ldudin). v7. sé. 

A. The method of loading (fire-arms) at the 
breech. 

1866 Daily Tel. 26 May, The practice made with the 
imperfect ‘needle-gun’.. proves that breech-loading .. per- 
fectly admits of introduction into warfare. 1874 BouTeLL 
Arims & Arm. 219 The idea of breech-loading formed a 
part of the original conception of the cannon itself. 

B. attrib, That is loaded at the breech. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 17 Breech-loading guns cannot be 
made sufficiently durable to yield any reasonable return 
for the extra expense andtrouble. 1861 Sat. Kev. 30 Nov. 
5s9 This complaint. .indicated an opinion that the breech- 
loading Armstrong 1oo-pounders .. are not powerful guns. 
1880 Standard 14 Dec. The 43-ton breech-loading gun. 

Breed (brid), 5d. [f. BREED v.: the act of breed- 
ing; hence, the progeny or race in which this results.] 

+1. BREEDING, generation, birth; parentage, 
extraction ; natal or racial origin. Of breed: of 
breeding age. Ods. 

2a 1600 Merch. & Sou 34in Hazl. £. P.P.1.134 Ther was 
not oon man in all thys londe, that bare a bettyr brede. 
1607 Topset. Four-f. Beasts 466 Let them be young also, 
and of breed, Nam melior est ea atas, quam sequitur spes, 
quam ea quam sequitur mors. 1610 W. FoLxincHam Art 
Surv. 1.iv.8 Fish, and other liuing Creatures doe differ and 
varie in.. peculiar attributes according to their places of 
Breede. 1632 G. Herserr Temple, Providence xxviii, 
Nothite useth fire, But man alone, to show his heavenly 
breed. 

2. Race, lineage, stock, family; strain; a line 
of descendants from a particular parentage, and 
distinguished by particular hereditary qualities. 
(Abstract and concrete.) 

a. of animals. 

1553 Even 7reat, New /nd. (Arb.) 22 Elephantes, of 
greater stature, andabetterbroede. 1611 Bisre Dest. xxxii. 
14 Rammes of the breed of Bashan. 1653 Watton Angler 
i. 4 To destroy the very breed of those base Otters. 1722 
Loud, Gaz. No. 6046/4 A dark brown Mare .. betwixt 
Cart and Saddle Breed. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. vii, 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s breed. 1814 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. 258 It is necessary from time to time to 
change, and as it were tocross the breed. 1848 MacauLay 
ftist. Eng. 1. 312 Many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of 
quadrupeds and birds. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. i. (1873) 15 
The diversity of the breeds is something astonishing. 

b. of men, etc.: now often contemptuous. 

1596 Srenser Prothal. 66 They did not seeme To be 
begot of any earthly seede, But rather angels, or of angels 
breede. c1610 Rowtanos Terrible Batt. 41 His wife 
is of a proud and dainty breed, 171z SteELR Spect. No. 
52 ® 3 To mend the Breed and rectify the Physiognomy 
of the Family on both Sides, 1770 Gray Corr, (1843) 102, I 
never saw such a boy; ourbreed is not made on this model. 
1843 Macautay Lake Regillus xiii, Titus, the youngest 
‘Tarquin, Too good for sucha breed. 1855 — Hest, Exp. 
Iil. 368 Warriors of a different breed. 

c. genx. A kind, a species, a set. 

1588 Suaxs. Z.L. L. v. ii. 266 Are these the hreed of wits 
so wondered at? 1674 N. Fairrax Balk § Selv. 73 That 
measure of rest, and new breed of quickners that have be- 
fallen the body in the night. 

td. Of plants: A race. Oés. 

1687 Lovett Bergerac’s Com. Hist. 1. 153 Now the Breed 
of that Fruit. .is lost in your World. 

+ 3. Offspring; csp. The young brought forth at 
the same time viewed collectively ; a family, litter. 
Obs. (or dial.) ; now replaced by Broop. Also fg. 

1580 Baret Ady. B 1164 The young brede of bees. 1596 
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Suaks. Aferch. V.1. iii. 135 Lend it not As to thy friends, 
for when did friendship take A breede of barraine mettall 
of his friend? ¢x600 — Sonn. xii, And nothing ‘gainst 
Time's scythe can make defence Save breed, to brave him 
when he takes thee hence. 1697 Drypven Virg. Georg, ui. 
225 Thy Care must now proceed To teeming Females ; and 
the promis'd Breed, 1802 Parey Nat. Theoé, (1817) 147 The 
hen .. is frightened when her supposititious breed of duck- 
lings take the water. 1863 Atkinson Danby Provine., 
Breed, a brood, a litter of young ones. 
+b. Ata breed: ata birth. Obs. 

@1711 Grew (J.) She lays them in the sand .. sometimes 

above an hundred at a breed. . 
+e. Applied to single progeny or offspring ; 
young one, child, bairn. Odés. 

1586 Warner Adb, Eng. 1. it. 4 Cybell [had] brought to 
light Her second breede, a smiling boy. /érd. x. Iv. 253 
When Junos Breed on farther bankes his passenger had set. 

+d. ¢ransf. Those bred in (a place): brood. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 75 The Sea—so render’d more 
salutary for the maintenance of its Breed. 

4. Comb. +breed - goose, -mother, -ram, a 
goose, etc. for breeding ; + breed - reserved a., 
reserved for breeding. See also HaLF-BREED. 

1465 Afann. & Househ,. Exp.296 A gander, ilij. bredegese, 
and v, goslynges. 1611 Speep ///st. Gt. Brit. v. iii. 11 Vhe 
breed-reserued creatures saued in the floting Arke. 1662 
Futter Worthies t. 127 Yo give ten pound or more for a 
Breed-ram. 1668 Markuam Hay to Wealth vi. 49 No 
good House-wife will breed of a young, but of an old breed- 
mother. 

Breed (brid), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. bred. 
Forms: /x/f. 3-6 brede, 6-7 breede, 6- breed ; 
fa. t. and pa. pple. 4 breed, 4-5 bredde, 7 
bread, 4- bred. (Also 6 fa. 4, breded, fa. 
pple. breden.) [OE. drédan (:—brdedan) = OHG. 
bruotan (MHG. értieten, mod.G. briiten):—OTeut. 
type *érédjan, {. brédé- ‘warmth, fostering heat, 
hatching, Broob’. rood, breed, are analogous to 
food, feed, blood, bleed.) 

I. ¢rans. (and absoé.) 

1. trans. Said of a female parent: To cherish 
(brood) in the womb or egg; to bring (offspring) 
forward from the germ to the birth; to hatch 
(young birds) from the egg ; to produce (offspring, 
children). 

c 1000 AEtrric //on. 11. 10 pzxt sind beon. .of Sam hunize 
hi bredad heora brod. a@ 1250 Ozel & Night. 1633 Ich not 
to hwan bu bredst..pi brod. @1300 Cursor A/. 3895 Lya 
bred child, and hadd a sun. bid? 32223 (Quat wamb him 
bare or brede, 1530 PatsGR. 463/2, 1..brede yonge, as a 
woman or any other suche beest dothe. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay i. 7 Neither thou in begetting him, nor his mother 
in breeding him, did once thinke vpon the fashioning of him 
in hir wombe. 1588 Suaxs. 71t. A. u. iii. 146. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xviii. 184 A man kept me to breed 
chil’en for market. 

+b. To generate. Obs. 

1513 Doucias A2ner's x. Prol. 52 The Fader..ever bredis 

His Son, his word and wysdom: eternall. 


+e. fig. Obs. 
1526 Prler. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 75 We conceyue our 


owne sorowe, and breed therof..vnryghteousnes. 1595 
SPENSER Sov. ii, Unquiet thought! whom at the first I 
bred .. And sithens have with sighes and sorrowes fed. 

2. absol. To be pregnant, to be with young or 
with child. (Now chiefly dza/.) 

1629 GauLe Pract. The. 85 So breeds the Virgin by her 
owne, and vnusual Seed. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 

52 Women breeding or with child. x71z STEELE Sfect. 
No. 430 23 Lucina .. was breeding, and she did nothing but 
entertain the Company with a Discourse upon the Difficulty 
of Reckoning toa Day. 1723Swirt Ste//a at Woodp. Wks. 
1755 1V.1. 38 Like a lady Greedin . 1885 STEVENSON Dyna- 
miter Ded., Yours is the side of the child, of the breeding 
woman, of individual pity and public trust. 

3. absol. Of animal species: To produce brood 
or young ; to have offspring ; to propagate their 
species. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 10x That other 3er a faukun bredde. 
1297 R. Grouc. 177 In eche roche per ys ..an ernes nest, 
pat hii bredep in ywys. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredyn or 
hetchyn, as byrdys, Jvdiifico. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. V///,x, 
Rookes..do daily brede and increase throughout this realm. 
1653 WALTON Angler 167 Most fish breed after this manner 
1802 Pacey Nat. Theol. (1817) 240 Mankind will in every 
country breed up toa certain point of distress. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. Phys. 11. 468/2 A mare has bred with an ass 
and has had a mule foal. 1859 Darwin Orie. Sfec. i. (1873) 7 
Carnivorous animals.. bree in this country pretty freely 
under confinement. 

@. fig. 

1599 SHAKS. Muck Ado. iii. 4 There is no measure in the 
occasion that breeds, therefore the sadnesse is without limit. 
1603 — Aeas. for M, u. ii, 142 Shee speakes, and ‘tis such 
sence That my Sence breeds with it. 1612-5 Bp. Hatt 
Contempl, O. T. (1837) II. xix. 1.5 Kindnesses breed on 
themselves, 1866 Arcyiy Reign Law i. (ed. 4) 2 Half the 
perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of language. 

4. trans. Said of countries, situations, or con- 
ditions, engendering living things; also, in the 
passive, of animals being engendered or brought 
into existence (without reference to parental action). 

azzso Owl & Night. 1722 The3 heo nere i-bred a wolde, 
Ho was i-tojen among mankunne. ¢ 1325 £. £. Addit. P. 
C. 143 Efte busched to pe abyme pat breed fyssches. 1413 
Lyne. Pylgr. Sowle iv. ii. (1483) 58 In these pepyns was 
bredde a worme. 1580 Baret Adv. B 1164 Rotten timber 
breedeth wormes. 1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 9 
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Women are vniuersally mada necessaria, wheresoeuer they 
be eyther bred or brought vp. 1653 WALTON Anelrr 85 
There be certaine waters that breed Trouts. 1675 Hopurs 
Odyss. 1X. 30 Rocky is Ithaca.. But breedethablemen. 1802 
Binctey slain, Biog. (1813) IIL. 122 This insect .. is bred 
and nourished in bacon, 1883 Avg. /d/ust. Mag. Nov. 72 
A hard place .. to live in, and fit to breed a hardy race. 


5. Of the natural production of things inanimate : 
now csp. in ‘to breed fever’ and the like; also 


Sig. ‘to breed bad blood’ (see BLoup), ete. 

cxzzs E. E. Altst. P. B. 257 Hit was be forme-foster pat 
be folde bred. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7’. K. vu, xxviii. 
(1495) 339 Oores of metall ben gendred and bred depe wythin 
the erthe. /dfd. xv. xlii. 503 Creta bredyth precyous stones. 
r598 W. Puituips Linschoten's Trav. in Arb. Garner II. 
30 The great number of the men in the ship was the cause 
of breeding the same [plague], 1607 TorseLt four-f, Beasts 
496 To mick all [the milk] that their dams can breed. 1657 
Austen Frutt Trees 1. 84 Figs are said to .. breed store of | 
blood. 1665 Bovir Occas. Refl.11675) 68 Green Fruit breeds 
Sickness in the Body, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. i. 1 
What is bred in the bone will not go out of the flesh. 1863 
Kinestey Water-bad, v. (1875) 225 Dirt breeds fever. 

+b. To develop (teeth, wings, or the like). Os. 

1544 PHaER Negim, Lyfe (1560) Sv b, About the seventh 
moneth .. after y* byrthe, it is natural for a childe for to 
breede teeth. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. 1x. roro Divinitie within 
them breeding wings. 1738 SHaw Saréary in Pinkerton 
Coll. Trav, X1V.622 When the little ones [lion cubs] breed 
their teeth. 

+e. To produce (products of human art). Ods. 

1577 HotinsHeD Chron. I. 40/1 His pen «. is dailie breed- 
ing of such learned bookes. 1699 Pomrret Aeason 52 
Those books that modern times have bred. 

6. To give rise to, engender, develop, produce, 
create, cause, be the source of. 

¢1z00 Trin, Col. [lom. 55 Estmetes pe breded sinnes. 
1398 ‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. civ. (1495) 669 The 
smell of the apples of mandragora.. bredyth slepe. 1542 
Upatt Erasm, Apoph. 278 \t breded & arcised greate 
enuie and grutchyng against Caesar. 1583 STANYHURST 
/inets 1. (Arb.) 20 Noght breeds theym coomfort. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres iv. 1. 120 Warres may breed pouertie, 
and pouertie breedeth peace. 1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s Held 1. 
ili. 140 Shee is young, wise, faire.. And these breed honour. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. ii. 6 Lying cold breedeth Dreams 
of Feare. 1878 Mortey Diderot 11. 184 An iniquitous 
government breeds despair in men’s souls. 

b. Rarely with forth (obs.), 27. 

1570 AsScHAM Schodem. (Arb,) 42 Our reasons serue onelie to 
breede forth talke. 1605 Verstegan’s Dec. [ntelt. (1628) 
Pref. Verses, The beautious light Bred foorth of Phebus 
bright arising rays. 1863 KincLake Crimea (1876) 1. i. 10 
Acts which tended to breed up causes of quarrel. 

+ 7. with compl. To cause to become ; to make, 
cause, bring (into a state, or to do something). Oés. 

¢ 1460 cet asd jog Sche ley doun yn hyr bedde, For 
wrethe syk sche hyr bredde. c 1465 Plusnfton Corr. 14 God 
bred her to be delivered of her son Nicholas on Tewsday. 
1625 Bacon Greatness of Ningd., Ess. (Arb.) 477 Such a 
Proportion of Land..as may breed a Subiect, to liue in 
Conuenient Plenty. 

+ 8. To cherish, foster. Ods. 

azz Ancr. R. elt pet bret besne kundel, in hire 
breoste al is attri toGode. /dfd.222 Moni.. breded in hire 
breoste sum liunes hweolp. 

9. To take charge of or promote the engender- 
ing of (animals) ; to ‘raise’ (cattle). 

¢1400 Gamelyn 359 Pe bestis bou hast forb bredde. 152 
Firzners. H/usd. § he to ae and eee or tee 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 The manner of breeding Canary- 
birds. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.21 A great number of 
small cattle are bred in this province. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany iii. 28 A Frenchman cannot breed a foal without 
the assistance of the paternal government. 

b. aédsot. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfcc. i. (1873) 24 Hardly any one is so 
careless as to breed from his worst animals. 

O. To train up to a state of physical or mental 
development. (‘This sense is evidently transferred 
from 1; the young creature being viewed as a rude 
germ to be developed by nurture. } 

a. To rear animals) so as to develop their phy- 
sical qualities or intelligence. 

1523 Firzuers. //«sb. § 120 A horse mayster is he, that | 
bieth wylde horses, or coltes, and bredeth theym. 1697 
Drypvex lirg. Georg. 11.85 The Generous Youth, who. .tothe 
Plough the sturdy Bullock breeds. /é/d, 111. 186 To chuse a 
Youthful Steed .. To breed him, break him, back him. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat, //ist. 11862) 1. 1. i. 259 The wild ass is even 
more asinine..than that bred in a state of. .servitude. 

b. To train up (young persons) in the arts 
of life ; to educate, tutor, bring up. Also with 
complemental object, as ‘to breed him a scholar, 
a papist’, and with ¢o, ‘to breed him ¢o a profes- 
sion, fo the law’, etc. (Bring up is the ordinary 
modem cquivalent in all shades of meaning. 

+ (a.) To train by education, educate, teach. Oés. 

1s7o Ascuam Scholes. (Arb.) 73 One of the best Scholers 
that euer S. Johns Colledge bred. 1615 Sir R. Boye in 
Lismore P.(1886) 11, 101, I sent my eldest son. .into England 
tobe bred there. 1627 Donne Sev. 47 Breed them not inan 
opinion that such a Faith isenough. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) 1. x30 Sir John Mason..was .. bred in All Souls in 
Oxford. 1676 Wycnertey P2. Dealer 1, i. (1678) 9 She 
lodges in one of the Inns of Chancery, where she breeds 
her Son, and is her self his Tutoress in Law-French, 1706 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4220/3 Restraining thein from taking and 
breeding Apprentices. 1751 | oie eee Rambl. No. 180 P 1 
A wealthy trader .. having the ambition to breed his son 
a scholar, carried him to an university. 1774 IT. Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. 1. 125 The universal ardour..of | 


BREED-BATE. 


breeding almost all persons to letters, 1796 Soutney //ymn 
to Penates Wks. 11. 279 We grew up ‘logether, and in the 
same school were bred. 1834-43 — Doctor xxvi, He did not 
determine upon breeding him either to the Churcli or the Law. 
6.) ‘Yo bring up froin childhood, including all 
the circuinstances which go to form the religious 
persuasion, manners, position in lifc, and trade, 
1650 BAxTeR Saint's R.u. (ed. 5) 247 David, who was bred 
a Shepherd. 1697 Drvoin Hirg. Ec/og. vin, 60 In Desarts 
thou wert bred. 1715 De For Sam, Justruct.u. i. 1840) 1. 
176 ‘Thou talkest as if thou hadst been bred a heathen. 1771 
FRANKLIN sl utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 5 ‘Thomas was bred a 


t(c.) Also 70 breed up. 
1611 Bipte /’ref. 3 Boyes that are bred up in the Scrip- 
tures, 1641 Hinve J. Bruen iv. 14 Very few Gentlemen.. 
will bee at the cost to breed uptwo [sons] in the University. 
1732 DexKecey Adciphr. 1. $6 Suppose that Lam bred up.. 
inthe Church of England. 1741 Watts /yprov, A/ind (1801) 
Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all his life. 1736 
29ENDARVES in Szwift’s Lett. (1766) 11.229 The poor duchess 
is often reproached with her being bred up in Burr-street, 
Wapping. 1801 Mar. Evctwortn Contrast 1832) 108 Care 
to breed up their children well. 1836 J. H. Newsas /’ar, 
Serm. U1.1x. (ed 2) 115 He was bred up ina human school. 
ll. 70 be born and bred, or bred and born; an 
alliterative phrase in which dred has usually sense g, 
though formerly sense 1. 

a 1340 Hampote /’r. Conse. 4209 In pe first he sal be born 
and bredde, And in be secunde be nuryst. 154z UpDaAct 
Evrasm. Apoph, 113a, Where he was born and breden. 
/bid. 133b, In the same Isle born, breden, and brought 
vp. 1580 Baret dy. Bir6s5 We are so borne and bredde of 
nature. x60x Snaks. 77e/. wV. 1. ii. 22, 1 was bred and 
borne Not three houres trauaile from this very place, 1732 
Law Sertous C. xviii. ed. 2) 326 Born and bred in families 
that have no Religion. 1875 Jowrtt /’lafo (ed. 2) I. 288 
He was born and bred in your house. 

IT. cuir. for reff.) 

12. To co:ne into being or existence, as a con- 
tinued process; hence, to be engendered or pro- 
duced, 

¢1z00 Trin. Col/. dom. 165 Wuremes breden in wilderne. 
@ 1300 Cursor A. 16410 His blod on vs be, and on paim pat 
of vs sal brede. ¢1320 Anticrist 32 Nu sal yee her.. Hu 
pat anticrist sal brede. ¢1430 //yans Virg. (1867) 4 Heil 
crowned queene..Heil pat alle oure blis in bradde! ¢ 1440 
ork Myst. xxxii. 130 Woo worthe pe wombe pat I bredde 
ynne. 1579 Gosson Sch. Adnse (Arb.) 46 The worme that 
breeds within it. c1600 Lyrics for Lutenists Collier) 14 lh 
is a sweete delicious morne, Where day ts breeding, never 
borne. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 Fleas ome principally of 
Straw or Mats, where there hath been a little moisture. 

+b. Of eggs: To be hatched. 

166: Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. 108 They lay egges, 
which breed. 

+c. Of vegetables, animal structures, growth, 
etc.: To come forth, spring, grow. Oés. 

@%300 in Wright’s Lyric 7. xiv. 45 Blosmes bredeth on 
the bowes. 1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 68 Lewis on the 
branchis spredis, And blomys bricht besyd thame bredis 
1541 R. Copraxn Guydon's Quest. Chirnre., Fro whens 
bredeth the synewes? 1668 Cutpeprer & Cote Bartho/. 
Anat. 1. xi, 153 Certain strong band, breeding from with- 
out, and creeping to the Cheek-bone. 


+d. Of mineral products: To be formed natu- 
rally, be produced. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (Tollemache MS.) xvi. iii, 
That stone [alabaster] pat bredeb[aascétur] aboute Thebe. 
Ibid. xix. xxiii. (14951877 Some colour bredeth in veynes of 
the erthe, as Sinopis Rubrica. ; 

3. fig. To arise, originate, spring forth, make 
their appearance. 

¢1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. 1’. 1156 Of which ther gan to bredyn 
swich a fyer. 1586 Warner <i Zé. Eng. 1. ili. 10 His high 
exploits, whereof such wonder bread. 1817 Jas. Mire Brit. 
dnudia 1. m1, iv. 585 [He] allowed. .discontents & jealousies 
to breed in the army. 

+14. with compl. To grow or becomc (some- 
thing). Oéds. 

€1325 Poem temp, Edw, 71, \sxiti, Thei..bredeth wode for 
wele. cxgzs £. £. Addrt. P. B. 1558 Penne fe bolde Baltazar 
bred ner wode. 

+15. ?To nestle, to hive ; to dwell. Ods. 

c132z5 £.£. Addit. P. A. 415 He Corounde me quene in 
blysse to brede. ¢1340 Gaww. & Gr. Ant.21 Quen bis Bretayn 
watz bigged .. Bolde bredden perinne. ¢ 1380 1/2. Paserne 
1782 ‘lo sum wildernesse where as bei bredde. 

III. Phrascs. + 70 breed ous: to exhaust the 
breed, degenerate. Zo breed in and in: to brecd 
always with near relatives ; the opposite being ¢o 
breed oul and out. 

1599 Suaks. //ev. V, 11. v. 29 Our madames mock at vs, 
and plainely say Our Mettell is bred out. 1607 — 70» 
1. i. 259 The straine of mans bred out into Baboon and 
Monkey. 1819 Byron Jas 1. lvii, In that point so precise 
in each degree That they bred in and in .. Marrying their 
cousins—nay, their aunts and nieces. 

IV. Comb. formed on the verb-stem: + breed- 
sleep a., sleep-breeding, soporific; + breed- 
young a., having young, suckling. 

1683 StanyvneRst “ined iy. (Arb.) 112 Hoonnie liquid 
sprinckling and breede sicepe wild popye strawing. 1603 
Florio Montaigne (1632) Swifter then breed-yong Tiger. 

Breed(e, obs. forin of BREAD, BREDE sé.* and 3, 


+ Bree‘d-bate. Os. [f. BREED 7. + Bate 56.1] 


BREEDER. 


One who breeds ‘bate’, or excites strife; a mis- 


chief-maker. 

1593 Tell.trothe’s N. ¥. Gift 39 He delights not in breed- 
bates. 1598 SHaxs. Aferry HW. 1. iv. 12 No tel-tale, nor no 
breede-bate. 1852 Knicut-Bruce in De Gex, etc. Law Rep. 
I. 680 Referring to decent people .. and not to breedbates, 
barretors, or counsel whom no Inn would own. 

Breeder (br7‘da1\. [f. BREED v.+-ER1] 

1. That which breeds or produces offspring. 

1588 SHaks. 77/. A.1v. ii. 68 Among’st the fairest breeders 
of our clime. 1593 — 3 /few.!7/, u. i. 42 You loue the 
Breeder better then the Male. 1614 Marxuam Cicap Huso. 
(1623) 136 Not good to chuse a crowing hen, for they are 
neither good breeders nor good layers, 1641 Best Farm, 
ks. (1856) 1 Hunge tuppes are .. to bee kept for breeders. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. Il. s.v. Pigeon, The Pigeon 
called the Leghorn is .. an excellent Breeder. 1727 Swirt 
Modest Prop. Wks.1755 11. 1. 60 There may be about two 
hundred thousand couple, whose wives are breeders. 1859 
Darwin Ortg. Spec. iii. (1878) 51 The elephant is reckoned 
the slowest breeder of all known animals. 

b. That which produces or originates; the author, 
source, OF cause. 

1572 BossEWELL Avimorie 11. 5 Breders, norishers, & 
comforters of all lyuyng thynges. 1589 R. Harvey P2. 
Lerc. (1860) 20 Neither the breeders nor fauorites of discord. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv.9 That evil should alwayes 
flow from evil in a chain of breeders. 

+e. A plant used for propagation. d. A gar- 
deners’ name for an immature, self-coloured, seed- 
ling tulip. 

1601 Hottann Piixy I. 531 As for another [shoot], springing 
from a yeare-old branch, it is left alwaies for a breeder. 
1660 SHarrock Vegetables 27 Tulips without blackish 
bottome are noe good breeders of various coloured flowers. 
1846 Mrs. Louvon Ladies’ Comp, Flower-Gard. 303 Breeders 
..are seedling Tulips before they have shown any variety 
of colour, 

2. One who breeds cattle or other animals. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1. x, Virgile leaueth farre behynde hym 
all breders, hakneymen, and skosers. 1§33-4 Act 25 Hen. 
VI//, i, Euery owner, grasier, fermour, breder, drouer, 
and brogger of this realme. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4342/3 
{To} bring a Certificate from the Breeder, of his Mare's 
Age. 1824 W.Irvinc 7. Trav. II. 18 He was a breeder of 
cattle, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 265. 

Fig. 1573 Tusser usd, (1878) 28 Let Lent well kept 
offend not thee, for March and Aprill breeders bee. 

+b. A grower or producer. Qés. 

1547 Acti Ed. V//,i. Pream., The said Breeders of the 
said Wools. 

+3. One who brings up; a trainer, instructor. Ods. 

1571 Ascuam Scholem. \Arb.} 72 Tyme was whan Italie 
and Rome haue bene. .the best breeders and bringers vp of 
the worthiest men. 1602 Warner 4 Zé, Eng. xu. Ixxi. 296 Of 
world-admired Drake.. And his braue breeder Hawkins. 

Breeding (bri-din),v/.sb. [f. BREEDv.+-1NG1.] 
l. Bringing to the birth; hatching; production 
of young. Sreeding of tecth: dentition (0bs.). 

a1300 Cursor Al. 3479 Hir breding was ful selcut sare, 
Kot hir chiltting was mikel mare. 1387 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xv. ii. (1495) 600 Grete bredynge of beestis is in 
suche places. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredynge, or brod- 
ynge..of birdys. ¢1420 Padllad. on Husé. 1.635 For bredynge 
To set an hen on eyron ix is goode. 1544 PuHatr Regiv. 
Lyfe (1560) Sv b, Breedyng of teeth. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4976/2 Illness .. occasioned by the breeding of his Teeth. 
1858 Penny Cycl. V1. 378/2 The breeding and fattening of 
cattle. 

+b. Hence (vulgarly), extraction, parcntage. Oés. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V,v. iii, 111, I know not your breed- 
ing. 1606 Day /sle of Guls iv.1 Lis. What breeding hast 
had? Man. Very good breeding, sir; my great grandfather 
was a ratcatcher, iny grandsire a hangman. 

2. fig. Origination, production, development. . 

1549 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett.1. 166 It. 157 That shulde 
be but a bridinge of aivel wil of the people. 1587 GotpinG 
De Mornay xxvii. 426 The hreeding of Kingdomes and 
Principalities. 1625 UssHer Answ. ¥esuit 400 The breedings 
of this disease, 1664 Powrr (xf. Philos. 1. 62 The heat 
which was in fermentation whilst they [Minerals] were yet 
in breeding. 

3. The rearing and training of the young; bring- 
ing up: formerly in sense of ‘education’. 

1577 Hettowes tr. Gueuara's Chron. 91 For y* breeding 
of children .. and the marriage of Orphans. 1653 Mitton 
Mirelings Wks.(1851) 381 [They] huve had the most of thir 
breeding, both at School and University, by Scholarships. 
a1704 T. Brown Declam. Adv. Wks. 1730 1. 42 You had 
never very good breeding thus to laugh at my ingenuity. 
1777 SHERIDAN 77ip Scar. 1. i, She has her breeding within 
doors: the parson teaches her to play upon the dulcimer. 
1859 Mitt Lzderty ii. 48 His Stoical breeding. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr, \. ii. 61 Royal birth and breeding. 

4. The results of training as shown in personal 
manners and behaviour ; generally uscd for ‘ good 
brecding’, good or proper manners. 

1596 Suaks. Merch, Vu. vii. 33 In graces, and in qualities 
of breeding. 1665 Lovin Occas. Ref7. (1675) Pref. 14 As I 
fancy'd persons, of their Breeding and tempers, would talk 
to one another, 168 SnapwetL Bury J. 1. i, 22 It out 
does St. James Square indressing and breeding. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 21 P 2 The een of good Breeding. 1732 
DerxeLey Adciphy. it. § 12 Mind what men of parts and 
breeding say. 1771 Gotosm. //ist. England IM. 142 This 
romantic message, which was quite in the breeding of the 
limes. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey vii. vi. 421 Her ignorance 
of all hreeding is amusing. 1870 Grant Wuute Words & 

Uses 1881 62 That tone of voice which indicates breeding 
rather than education, etc. 

5. attrib, as in breeding-cage, -ground, -hole, 
-place, -pond, -sceason, -time, etc. 

1711 Avbison Spec. No. 128 #3 Their Songs begin a little 
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before Breeding-time. a1714 M. Henry Was. I. 552 It 
may minister some comfort and relief to a pious mother, in 
breeding-sickness. 1789 WuitEe Sedborne (1851) 70 The mi- 
gration of frogs from their breeding-ponds. 1841 in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Cin’ I, ix. 252 The favourite .. breeding-places 
of these birds. 1842 Dickens Azer. Notes (1850) 118/1 A 
breeding-place of fever, ague, and death. 1856 Kane Avct. 
Expl. 1. xxi. 268 Ducks .. seeking their breeding-grounds. 

Breeding (bri-din\, ff/. a. [f. BREED v. + 
-ING2.] That breeds: see the verb. 

1552 Hutoet, Breding, or full of breadyng, /wtuosus. 
1593 SHAKS. !’¢7. § Ad. 260 A breeding jennet, lusty, young, 
and proud. 1641 Mitton Avnimadv. Wks. (1851) 195 The 
malignity of that breeding corruption. 1661 Lovewt //s¢. 
Anim. & Min. 80 A breeding Mare. 1856 OtmsteD Slave 
States 55 A breeding woman is worth from one-sixth to 
one-fourth more than one that does not breed. 

Hence Bree‘dingness. 

1674 N. Fairrax Sulk §& Sclv. 132 The life..is but a 
frame or draught of springs, leavened into a breedingness. 

+ Breedling. Ovs. [f. BreEp v. + -LING.] 
One born and bred in a place; a native. 

1663 Pepys Diarvy 18 Sept., Over most sad fenns, all the 
way observing the sad life which the people of the place 
(which, if they be born there, they do call the breedlings 
of the place) do live. [Taken by Macaulay for a proper 
name. See //ist. Eng. (1855) 111. xi. 42.) 

Breedy (bridi), cz. [f. Brrep+-y!.]  Breed- 
ing readily; prolific. Hence Bree-diness. 

1753 Dial. betw. Swift & Prior 24 Our early Marriages, 
the Breedyness of our People. 1824.J. Witson in Blackw. 
Mag. XII. 55 Blockheads .. are breedy, and double them- 
selves every ten years. 1865 Corxh. Mag. II. 53 The life 
and habits of the breedy creature [the oyster]. 1883 S7/. 
Fames's Gaz. 14 Apr. 6 Hares are not such breedy creatures 
as rabbits. 

Breefe, obs. form of BRIEF, 

Breek (brzk). Forms: 3-6 breke, 6 breik, 
7 breeke, 5— breek. [North. Eng. and Sc. variant 
of BREECH sé.] 

1. A garment covering the loins and thighs ; = 
BREECH $0. 1. 


+a. Formerly in singular. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M1, 2048 Was funden pan na breke in land. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Part. 48 Breche or breke, dracc#. a1528 
SKELTON Elynour Ruma, 452 The vertue.. Of her hus. 
bands breke. 

b. Now only in pl. breeks = BREECHES, trousers. 

1552 Lynpesay Monarche 985 And maid thame Bretkis of 
leuis grene. 1632 B. Jonson Afagn. Lady v. v, ha’ linnen 
Breeks on. 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1282 To slip 
off their breeks, that so they may wade up to their middle. 
1814 Scotr Wav. xlviii, It’s ill taking the breeks off a 
Highlandman. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 263 
A pair of coarse woollen drawers, and a pair of seal-skin 
breeks over them. 1855 IVAztby Gloss., Breeks, breeches. 

+2. The buttocks, rump, posterior. Oés. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 69 They beginne usually on 
the belly .. greasinge tayle and hee last. 

Breekless, north. form of BREECHLESS. 

Breekums. Sc., Short breeks, knee-breeches. 

1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. u. 4 My auld 
ey Watty, Wi''s buckled knee breekums an’ three cockit 

attie. 


+Breel. Ods. rave—'. [Perh. contr. form of 
BrETHEL.] A worthless, good-for-nothing fellow. 

{c 1440 Promp. Parv. 50/1 Breyel, drollus, brolla, miser- 
culus.) ¢c1485 Dighy AZyst. (1882) 111. 927 Why lowtt 3e nat 
low to my lawdabyll presens, ye brawlyng breelles. 

Breem, obs. f. BkEAM; var. of BREME a. Cés. 

Breended, obs. form of BrinDED. 

+Breer. Ods. exc. in Sc.or north dial. [cf. next.] 
A sprout, shoot ; in mod.Sc.‘ the first appearance of 
grain above ground, after it is sown’ (Jamieson). 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 123 Blosme on bou3 and breer on rys. 
1808 JAMIESON S.v. A fine dreer, an abundant germination. 


+ Breer, brere, v. Sc. or worth dial. A 
variant of BRAIRD, to sprout, germinate. 

¢1700 Kennet 47S. Gloss., To brere..as corn just coming 
up. 1816 Scort Old Mort. viii,‘ A braw night this for the 
tye..the west park will be breering bravely this e’en.’ 1846 
Brockett Gloss. N.C. Wds., Brere, Brear. 

Breer(e, dial. form of Brier. 

Breese, obs. form of BREEZE sé.2, BRUISE; var. 
of BREEZE 54.1, 3, 

Breetch, Breeth, obs. ff. of BREECH, BREATH(E. 

Breethreed, obs. form of BROTHERHOOD. 

Breeze (br7z), 54.1 Forms: 1 briosa, breosa, 
4-6 brese, 5 breze, breas, 6 bryze, 6-7 brize, 
brizze, 7 brieze, briese, breise, brise, breez, 
(bree, brye), 4- breese, 7~ breeze, (9 arch. 
brize). [OF. értosa, breosa masc.: conjecturally 
referred by some to BrimsE ; but there appcars to 
be no ground for supposing any connexion.] 

_1. A gadfly: a name given to various dipterous 
insects, esp. of the gencra Qvstvs (Bot-FLY) and 
Tabanus, which annoy horses and cattle. arch. or 
dial, +b. Sea-breeze: a parasite infesting some 
fish (cf. Gr. otarpos). Obs. Also fig. 

_@ 800 Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 7/20 Asélo, briosa. [bid. 49/42 
Tabunus, briosa. ¢1380 Cuaucer Balade, I wol me venge 
on loue as dobe a breese On wylde horsse. 1596 SreNSER 
F.Q, vi. i. 24 As doth a steare .. With his long taile the 
bryzes brush away. 1601 Ilottann /Ziny 1. 329 Certain 


Breesand horse-flies come ofit{timber]. 1611 Cotcr., Zahon, 
a Drizze, Brimsce, Gadbee, Dunflie, Oxeflie. Tahon Marin, 


BREEZE. 


1641 Mu.ton Ch, Désctp. 1.(1851) 34 They deliver up the poor 
transformed heifer of the Commonwealth to be stung and 
vext with the breese and goad of oppression. 1661 K. W. 
Conf, Charac, (1860) 62 By the biting of this brye they run 
headlong after superiority. a@1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 335 
Like oxen maddened by the breeze’s sting. 1850 BLackie 
ME schylus U1. 44 O pain! pain ! pain !..The fateful brize 1 

+2. Applied vaguely to other insects. Ods. 

a1300 &. FE. Psalter civ. 34 Brese, of whilk na tale ne 
ware, 1401 Pod. Poems (1859) 11. 54 Whan the first angel 
blew .. ther rose smotheryng smoke, and brese therinne 
[1611 locusts (Aez, 1x. 3,etc.)]. c1440 Prem. Parv. 49 Brese, 
locusta. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 412/3 That same tyme 
cam in to fraunce brezes or locustes Innumerable. 

3. Comb., as breeze-fly = BREEZE 1. 

1s7z Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627) 34 To make that the 
breese-flie shall not annoy & bite cattell. 1868 Woop 
Homes without H. xxvi. 511 Breeze Fly (Estrus bovis). 

Breeze (br7z’, 56.2 Forms: 6-7 brize, brieze, 
7 brise, brese, breze, breaze, 7-8 breez, breese, 
7— breeze. [In 16th c. drize, brdeze, app. ad. 
OSp. (and Pg.) é77za (mod.Sp. ér7sa) ‘north-east 
wind’ (though, according to Cotgrave, dr7ze also 
occurs in Fr. (in Rabelais @ 1550) = d7ze, dise ‘north 
wind’). Cf. also It. évezza ‘cold wind bringing 
mist or frost’ (Florio), Milanese 477sa ‘cool wind 
from the north’ (Diez). Cotgrave’s dbrize = bize, 
supports the suggestion of Diez, that the word 
was orig. a variant of é/sa, dzse ‘north-east wind’. 
On the Atlantic sea-board of the West Indies and 
Spanish Main, ér7za acquired the transferred senses 
of ‘north-east trade-wind’, and ‘fresh wind from 
the sea’, in which it was adopted by the English 
navigators of the 16th c. The further extension 
to ‘gentle fresh wind’ generally, is English ; cf. 
the actual F. értse (in the Dict. of the Academy 
only since 1762).] 

+1. orég. A north or noith-east wind ; spec. ap- 
plied within the tropics to the NE. trade-wind. 

1565-89 Hawkins’ and Voy. in Arb. Garner V. 121 The 
ordinary brise taking us, which is the north-east wind. 
1ggs RALEIGH Disc. Guiana in Hakluyt Voy. (1600) III. 
661 Against the brize and eastern wind. 1604 E. Gf{rim- 
ston] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. iv. 128 In that Zone 
..the Easterly windes (which they call Brises) do raine. 
@ 1618 Raeicu A fol. 19 When the Easterly wind or Breeses 
are kept off by some High Mountaines, 1626 Bacon Sy/va 
§ 398 The great Brizes which the motion of the Air in great 
Circles .. produceth. 1685 P/i?. Trans. XV. 1148 There 
are continual Eastern winds under the line which they call 
Brises. 1706 Puiturs, Brizes, or rather Breezes, certain 
Winds, which the motion of the Air in great circles doth 
produce, refrigerating those that live under the line. 

+2. The cool wind that blows from the sea by 
day on tropical coasts. (This was on the Atlantic 
sea-board of tropical America an east or north- 
east wind, i.e. a Areeze in sense 1; thence the 
name was extended to the ‘sea-breeze’ from any 
point of the compass.) Ods. exc. as in b. 

1614 Raceicn Hist. World 1. iii. §8 These hottest regions 
of the World. .are. .refreshed with a daily Gale of Easternly 
Wind (which the Spaniards call the Brize’. a 1618 — /xv. 
Shipping 39 Southerly winds (the Brises of our Clymate) 
thrust them..into the Kings ports. 1627 Capt. SmitH 
Seanan’s Gram. x. 46 A Breze is a wind blowes out of the 
Sea, and commonly in faire weather beginneth about nine 
inthe morning. 1628 Dicsy Voy. AZed7t. 38 Intending to 
goe in in the morning with the brize. 1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 373 Sending a breeze, or breath, 
or small gale of wind daily. 1696 Pxrittirs, Beez, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing off the Sea by day. 1839 THirtwact 
Greece II. 307 A strong breeze which regularly blew up the 
channel at a certain time of the day. 


b. Extended to include the counter-current of 
air that blows from the land by night ; hence sea- 


breeze and land-breeze. 

a1700 Drypden (J.) From land a gentle breeze arose by 
night. 12706 in Pritts. 41731 Baitey II, Breez, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing from the sea or land alternately for 
some certain hours of the day or night only sensible near 
the coast. 1782 Cowrer Loss Royal George g A land-breeze 
shook the shrouds. 1832 Macautay A 72ada 31 The fresh- 
ening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold. 

3. A gentle or light wind: a drceze is generally 
understood to be a lighter current of air than a 
wind, asa wind is lighter than a ga/e. ‘ Among 
seamen usually synonymous with wind in general’ 

Smyth Sazlors Word-bk.). 

1626 Cart. Smitn Accid. Vug. Scamen 17 A calme, a brese, 
a fresh gaile. 1762 FALconEeR Shipwr. 1.350 The lesser sails 
that court a gentle breeze. 1798 CoLeripce Anc, Mar. u. 
v, The breezes blew, the white foam flew. 1863 C. St. Joun 
Nat. Hist, Moray vii. 167 The breeze was gentle, but suffi- 
cient to take us merrily over, 

4. fig. collog. a. A disturbance, quarrel, ‘row’. 

1785 Grosr Dict. Vulgar Tongue, To kick up a breeze, 
to breed a disturbance. 1803 Wetuincton Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. I. 367 The cession would create a breeze in the 
Konkan. 1811 — bid. VII. 320 There was an old breeze 
between General — and —. 1837 Marryat Dog-Frend 1. 
xv. (L.), Jemmy, who expected a breeze, told his wife to 
behave herself quietly. 1865 Sat, Rev. 28 Jan. 119 ‘ Don't 
be angry, we've had our breeze. Shake hands.’ 

b. A breath of news, whisper, rumour, 


1879 STEVENSON Trav, Cevennes 215 There came a breeze 
that Spirit Séguier was near at hand. 1884 Denver (Colo- 


the sea Brizze ; a kind of worm found about some Fishes. | rado) 77iéu2e Aug., Give us a breeze on the subject. 


BREEZE. 


5. Comb. as breeze-borne, -shaken, -wooing, 
breeze-like, adjs. 

1805 J. Graname Sabbath, On the distant cairn the watch- 
man’s ear Caught doubtfully at times the “breeze-borne note. 
1798-9 CorerinGe Day-Dream ii. 5 A soft and “breeze-like 
feeling. 180z Worpsw. 7o H. C., The breeze-like motion. 
1742 YOUNG Nt. Thu, 300 Fate..hair-hung, *breeze-shaken, 
oer the gulph A moment trembles, ge J. 11. Green 
Morn, Invit, Child 22 The bee hums of heather and “breeze- 
wooing hill. 

Breeze (briz), 54.3 Also 9 breese, braize. 
(Origin somewhat uncertain; prob. a. F. draise, 
OF. érese burning chareoal, hot embers, also ‘ex- 
tingutshed half-burned coal’ (Littré), as braise de 
boulanger baker's breeze. ] 

Small cinders and ectnder-dust, used in burning 
bricks, ete. ; small coke and coke-dust. 

1726 Act 12 Geo. [, xxxv, Nor any Breeze be used in the 
burning of any Bricks for Sale. 1751 CHANwers Cyci., 
Breeze, in brick-making, are small ashes and cinders, some- 
times made use of instead of coals, for the hurning of 
bricks. 1862 Act 25 § 26 Vic. c. 102 § 89 If any person .. 
carry away .. cinders, rubhish, ashes, or breeze from any 
houses. 1 Athcneum No. 1928 466/3 Braize (or cinder 
taken from the scavenger’s yard). 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
I. 505 Breezes (Braise Fr.), the dust of coke or charcoal. 
The coke burner applies this term to the small residual 
coke obtained in coke burning. The sifted ashes removed 
from houses is called breeze, and sold under that name to 
brickmakers and others. 1884 R. R. Bowker in //arfer’s 
Mag Apr.777/1 Coke breeze (the refuse of gas-works). 

+ Breeze, v.! Obs. rare. ie Breeze 56.1] 
inir, To buzz as a breeze or gadfly. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory 1. ix. 191 The Brize, Breezeth, 
or Brilleth. : 

Breeze (briz), v.2 rare. [f. BREEZE 50.2] 

1. intr. To blow gently, as a breeze. 

1682 [see Breezinc]. 1809 J. Bartow Codd. ww. 624 
The breathing airs.. Breeze up the bay. _ 

2. To breeze up (Naut.): (of a wind) to freshen, 
to beeome stronger: also impers. Of a noise: 


to rise on the breeze. 

1859 H. Kincstey G. Hamlyn xliv. (D.), The noise of the 
distant fight breezed up louder than ever. 1867 Smytit 
Sailor's Word-bk., Breezing up, the gale freshening. 1881 
Cuark Russet Sailor's Sweeth, U1. vi. 292 Standing by 
the topsail halliards should it breeze up. 

Breezeless (bri-zlés), a. [f. Breeze s5.2+ 
-LESS.] Without a breeze ; still, calm. 

@ 1763 SHENSTONE Jks. (1764) I. 41 A stagnant breezeless 
air, 1848 Lytron A/r/ton, Silent and sultry glowed the 
breezeless noon, 1849 C. Bronté S/rrley ix. 116 A still, 
dark day, equally beamless and breezeless. 

Breezily (bri-zili), adv. [f. Breezy + -Ly2.] 
In a breezy manner. 

1865 Morning Star 1 June, Yesterday morning broke 
clearly, brightly, breezily. 

Bree‘ziness. [f. BREEZY +-NeEsS.] The con- 
dition of being breezy; also fg. 

1837 Frascr’s Mag. XV1. 581 A sea-breeziness that we 
really dreaded to lose in a work written under the anti- 
Atlantic inspiration af Germany. 1885 /d/ust, Lond, News 
8 Aug. 147/1 The breeziness of Fielding’s novels. 

Bree‘zing, f//. a. [f. Breeze v.+-1nc?.] 
Blowing gently or freshly as a breeze. 

1682 New News fr. Bcdlamt 21 We \auncht our Ship.. As 
having then some breezing prosperous Gales. a1704 T. 
Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 1. 44 Soft breezing Zephyrs. 

Breezy (bri‘zi), a. [f. Breeze sé.2+-y1.] 

1. Exposed to breezes, swept by the breeze. 

1718 Pore //iad u. 758 The warriors standing on the 
breezy shore. 1814 Worpsw. E-rcurs. 1. 471 The shadows 
of the breezy elms above. 1859 Carern Sall. & Songs 137 
Health laughs on every breezy hill. Zod. High on the 
breezy downs. ; ; 

2. Attenced with breezes, full of breezes, windy ; 
Jig. fresh, brisk ; airy. 

1753 Gray Elegy vi, The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn. 1798 Worpsw. Lincs wr. in Early Spring, Tocatch 
the breezy air. 1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 237 The night was 
breezy and cloudy. 1870 Loweut. Asong my Bks. Ser. u. 
(1873) 163 Whose breezy verse seems to float between a blue 
sky and golden earth. 

Bref, Brefly, obs. ff. BRrEF, BRIEFLY. 

Breg-, in obs. forms: sce Bric-. 

+ Breganse, sb. Obs. Cf. BRIGANDER. 

1503 Prer. of H. White (Somerset Ho.), My best payr of 
breganse. 

Breger, var. of BricurEr, Oés. 

Bregg\e, obs. form of BRIDGE. 

Bregger, -ynge, var. Bripcer, ete. abridger. 

Breggurdel, bregirdil, -gyrdyle, var. of 
BREECHGIRDLE. 

|| Bregma (bregma). P/ys. Pl. bre-gmata. [a. 
Gr. Bpéypa front of the head.] The region of the 
skull where the frontal and the two partetal bones 
join; the sinciput; tn infancy, before the sutures 
are closed, constittiting the anterior fontanel. 
(Also formerly spoken of as two regions, the right 
and left bregmata.) Hence Bregma‘tie a., per- 
taining to the bregma. 

1678 Banister //tst. Mfan 1. 8 This Bregma is to be 
understode the vpper part of the head foreward, nigh tothe 
Coronall Suture. 1754-64 SMELLie Midwif. 111. 41 Through 
one ofthe Bregmata. 1787 C. B. Trve in Aled. Commun. 
11. 145 Over the whole right bregma. 1857 Buttock 
Cazcaux’ Midwif, 219 The great or anterior fontanelle is 
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also called..the bregmatic fontanelle. 1878 Bartvev tr. 
Topinard’s Anthrop. iv.133 Vhe bregmatic fontanelle. .is 
alway's closed before two years and a half of age. _ , 

Bregynge, var. Brien vb/, sb. Obs. abridging. 
+ Brehon (brihgn). Oés. exe. //ist. Also 6 
breighoon, 7 brehan. [ad. Irish éreathamh or 
brettheamh, pl. breitheamhuin pronounced bre:- 
avin), in Olt. érithem, gen. brithemon ‘judge’, 


f. dreth judgement.) An ancient Irish judge. 

@15§81 Campion //tst. /rcl. vi. (1633) 19 The Breighoon (so 
they call this kind of Lawyer) sitteth him downeona banke. 
1596 Spenser State /red. 4 Inthe case of murder, the Bre- 
hon, that is their judge, will compound between the mur- 
derer and the friends of the party niurdered. 1827 HaLtam 
Const. [fist. (1876) 111. xvii. 345 In the territories of each 
Sept, judges called Brehons..sat .. to determine contro- 
versies. 1875 Maine //rst. /ust. ii. 24 They are ., the 
creation of a class of professional lawyers, the Brehons. 

b. Brehon law, the code of law which prevailed 
in Ireland before its occupation by the English, 
finally abolished in the reign of James I. 

1596 Srenser State /rcd. 4 What is that you call Brehon 
Law?..It is a rule of right unwritten, but delivered by 
tradition from one to another. 1614 Rateicn //tst, Wordd 
u,v. ii, 327 One that hath quite abolished a slauish 
Brehon Law. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 375 Governed by 
different laws; the Irish by the Brehan law, and the Eng- 
lish there by the laws of England. 1757 Burke Aéridgm. 
Eng. fist, Wks. X. 334 The narrow notions of our lawyers, 
who abolished the authority of the Brehon law, and at the 
same time kept no monuments of it. 1856 Froupe //7sé. 
Eng. \1. 248 The Brehon traditions—a convenient system, 
which was called law, but which in practice was a happy 
contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

Breid, Se. f. BREAD, BreEp, BREDE; obs. f. 


* BRAID. 


Breigge, var. of BrRIpGE v. Obs. to shorten. 
Breigirdil, -gurdel, var. of BREECHGIRDLE. 
Breik, obs. f. BREAK, BREECH. 

Brein(e, Breird, obs. ff. Bray, BRAIRD. 

Breirdit : see BRERDED. 

Breise, obs. f. BREEZE 5d.!, gadfly. 

Breislakite (bratslakait). A/iz. Also -ackite. 
[after Bretsfak, an Italian geologist of German 
descent.] A woolly-looking variety of pyroxene. 

1869 Puituirs Mesuz. x. 296 Hornblende, or Amphibole, 
including Breislakite—in ejected blocks and scoriz on 
Somma and Vesuvius. 

Breist, obs. form of Breast. 

Breithauptite (brattjhauptoit). A/z. [after 
Breithaupl, a Saxon mineralogist.} Antimonial 
nickel, a native alloy of these two metals (Nt Sb) 
found in the Harz Mountains. 

* Breither, obs. pl. of BROTHER. 

Breithful, var. of BRAITHFUL a. Oés. 

Brek, obs. Se. f. Brack 54.1, outery. 

Brekce, obs. f. BREAK, Breck, Brick. 

Breke, -girdul, obs. ff. BREECH, -GIRDLE. 

|| Bre:kekeke-x. a. Gr. Bpexexexég, used by 
Aristophanes to imitate the croaking of frogs. 

1607 WaLKtncton Off. Glass 78 Frogs with their breke- 
kekex brekekekex coax. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxii. 33 
Those Romish frogs, the Jesuits, will never have done, 
though never so much set down, but be still up with their 
hateful Brekekekex-coax-coax. 

Brekil, brekyl(le, obs. ff. Brickue, brittle. 

Brekke, var. of Breck, Oés. 

Brell, obs. form of BRILL. 

| Breloque (bralok). [F.: see Littré.] A 
small ornament fastened to a wateh-chain. 

18566 THackeray Christm. Bes. (1872) 137 His chains and 
breloques..and ambrosial moustaches. 1882 A. B. Hore 
Brandrcths \. xvi. 250 His chain and his breloques wag. 

Brem, -e, obs. forms of BREAM,. 

Brembel, -bil, -bul, -ble, obs. ff. BramBLe. 

+Brember. 0és. (OL. brember, var. of brem- 
bel, BRamsue.] A by-form of BRAMBLE. 

a1000 Cxdmon's Gen, 2928 (Gr.) He rom geseah brem- 
brum feestne. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 35 Sweet as is 
the brembre flour [z.7. brembul). 

+Breme (brim), a. Ods. exe. poet. and dial, 
(brim) in sense 6. Forms: 1- bréme, 2—breme ; 
also 3-6 brem, 3- brim, 3 brime, 4-6 brym, 
5-6 brymme, bryme, 4-7 breeme, 6 brimme, 
6-7 breem, (7 breame). {In Branch I, OE. 
bréeme, bréme, (bryme), celebrated, famous. The 
origin of Braneh IT, which did not exist in OE., 
and was more decidedly northern tn ME. use, ts 
at present unexplained. 

The Lindisf. Gosp. has (A7Zatt., Pref. |. 10) 6roemende as 
a gloss of L. fervérc, which gives a sense related to 
branch II; but it is difficult to see the connexion between 
this and OE. dréeme, bréman. Nor can branch II be de- 
rived from OE, érciman to bray, roar, ‘rudere, fremere’, 
ME. Brim v., though there may have been later confusion 
between a ‘breme’ or ‘ brim’ boar, and a ‘ brimming’ boar.] 

I. Celebrated, brilliant, clear, loud, distinet. 
+1. Celebrated, famous, glorious (only in OE.) ; 
hence as a general eptthet of admiration: Excel- 
lent, good, ‘fine’, ‘ famous’; sometimes app. = 
very big or strong. Oés. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps.cxxxv[i]. 21 Og. .wats swybe breme cyning 
on Basane. a1300 /loriz & Bil. 792 Pilke feste was wel 
breme. cr3z5 &. &. Addit. P. A. 862 Vchonez blysse is 


BREMELY. 


breme & beste. c1350 #H/rll. Palernc 18 A big barn and 
breme of his age. 1377 Lancr. /’. /°. DB. xu. 224 How 
cuere beste or brydde Rath so breme wittes. 

+2. Brilliant, shining, bright; Aecnce, clearly 
seen, evident, apparent, obvious. Ods. 

€ 1340 Alisaunder 533 Of arbre pe bryght God brem to 
beholde. ¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 1563 Ymagry..Of bestes and 
babery breme to beholde. 1526 [slyr. I'erf. (W. de W. 
1531) 291 b, The ent of grace..is so breme in these holy 
soules. 1548 W. Patten L2xf. Scotl. in Arb, Garner LI. 
106 They mustered somewhat brim in oureyes. 1581 Stup- 
LEY Seneca’s M[cdea 121 Lyfe seems the bayte to sight that 
lyeth brim, Death is the hooke that underlies the same. 
15994 Prat JYewel-ho. ut. 32 So brim and glittering light. 
1605 [see ]}.]. 

+ 3. Strong, distinet, or clear in sound. Ods. 

@ 1300 [see I3.). ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 1601 There watz 
Llawyng of prys in mony breme hiorne. /ércd. 2200 A wonder 
breme noyse. 1340 Alex. 4 Dind. 503 rem briddene song 
{in} pe braunchus a-lofte. 1581 T. Ifowrnt Dewsses (1879) 
199 Asa Bell sends forth the brimmest sownde, When deep- 
est downe the Ringer plucks the frame. 1596 Life Scan- 
derbeg 368 Brimme noise of the drummes, trumpets and 
tamborins. 1606 Sytvester Da Bartas wu. wt iv. (1621) 
3or But, brimmer far than in the Ileav'ns, heer All these 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

+4. Of reports, rumours: Loudly or strongly 
eurrent or prevalent, much spoken of. Ods. 

1560 THRoGMorRTON in Froude //ist. Eng. (1881) V1. 439 
The hruits were so brim of the marriage of the Lord 
Robert. 1529 More Com/. agst, Trtb.1. Wks. 1140/2 Sith 
these tydinges haue comen hether so brymme of the greate 
Turkes enterpryse. 1565 Gotninc Ovid's Alet. xi. (1593) 
280 In their talke most breeme Was then Achilles victorie. 
1617 Argentile & C. in Percy Aeligues (1767) 11. 243 That 
thou Doest hold me in disdaine Is brimme abroad. 

II. Fierce, raging, rough, rugged. 

+5. Of persons and thetr attributes or actions : 
Fieree, raging, furious ; stern, wroth. Oés. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 7197 Herode king was grill & gramm, & 
breme, & bollghenn. ar1rz00 Cursor A/. 4003 Esau coms 
brem and brath. c1rq00 Destr. Troy 9632 Brem was pe 
battell vpon both haluys. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 51 Brym or 
fers, ferns, ferox. 1496 Dives and Panp.(W. de W.) x. 
Introd. 3: Whan all other synnes forsake men for elde and 
feblenesse, than couetyse is moost breme. 1§13 Douctas 
Aineis vi. v. 41 This sorofull boitman with brym [z. r. 
brema) luik. 1556 App. Parker /’saéter Hiv, Amyds my 
foes so brymme. 1580 Sipxey Arcadia 1. 224 Let not 
pride make the brim. ; 

+b. similarly of beasts; esp. as an epithet of 
the doar (perh. with ref. to sense of Brim v.’. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor JT. 4899 Pe sargantz pat ware brem [z. . 
breme, brimJals bare. ¢ 1420 Sir Amadace xvi, He come to 
me as breme as bare. ¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 56 Who hath the loke of a brim bore. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scotl. 11. 461 Lyke ony lyoun he wes als brym and 
bald. 1gso Lynpesay Sy. A/e/drum 518 As brym as he 
had bene ane beir. @1553 Upatt Xoyster D. iv. vi, Never 
bore so brymme, nor tost so hot. ar6s0 Turke & G. 36 
in Furniv. Percy Folro 1. 92 Though ye be breme as bore. 

+c. of a fierce flame or blaze. Ods. or arch. 

¢1%374 Cuaucer Troylus w. 156 As breme as blase of 
straw yset a fyre. c1q0oo Destr. Troy 860 Pe fyre .. was 
blasound of brunston with a brem lowe. 1818 Aad/ad in 
Edin, Mag. Oct. 327 (Jam.) The sun sae breem frae hint a 
clud, Pour’t out the lowan day. 

6. Of the sea, wind, ete.: Raging, rough, fierce, 
stormy: an attribute of winter, taken from Lydgate 
by Spenserpand echoed from Spenser by later poets. 
It survives in living use in north, dial. as 47772, 

a1300 //avelok 2233 That he sholde drenchen him In 
the se, that was ful brim. 1330 R. Brusne Chron. 28 Kast 
him in tille Temse, whan it was most brym. c¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3714 A brode in the breme se. 1430 Lypsc. Chron. 
Troy u. xvi, The breme wynter with his frost hore. 1513 
Dovucias cis vu. Prol. 15 Brym blastis of the northyne 
art. 1579 Srenser Shefh. Cal. Feb. 42, Breme (Gloss. 
chill, bitter] winter with chamfred browes. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic, Episé. xvi. 8 On whose breeme Seas the Icie Moun- 
taines flote. 1603 — Odes x. 30 T’asswage breeme Winters 
scathes. 1611 Cotcr., Froid, cold..breame, chill. @ 1618 
J. Davtes £gloy. (1772) 114 Looke how breeme winter 
chamfers earths bleeke face. 1748 Tuomson Cas¢. /udol. 
u. vii, Glad summer or the winter breme. 1808 JamiESON 
s.v. Brim, ‘A brim frost’ is still a common phrase for a 
severe frost. S. B, 1824 Wirren Zasso 1. vi. 

+7. Also in dren valay: rough, rugged valley ; 
breres brtmme: sharp briers. Obs. 

¢1340 Gaw, § Gr. Ant. 2145 To be bopem of be brem 
valay. ¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 1836 Thisteles thikke, And breres 
brymnie for to prikke. 

B. quasi-adv. in the vartous senses: Splendidly, 
brilltantly, clearly ; loudly ; fiercely. 

@ 1000 Andreas (Gr.\ 1721 Breme gebledsud. a 13¢0 in 
Wright’s Lyric P. 44 When briddes singeth breme. c1340 
Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 781 Pe bryge watz breme vp-brayde. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 841 Arcite and Palamon, That 
foughten breeme, as it were boorestuo. a1gook, £ Misc. 
(Warton) 65 Gabrelle schalle bloo both brymne and scrylle. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 619 (It doth] shine out 
very brightly, but far more brimif we,etc. 1605 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas 1. iv. (1633) 79 The rest .. we do more brim be- 
hold. 1607 W. Barxstep Wirrha (1876) 12 Eccho was 
pleas’d with voice resounding brim. 

Breme, obs. form of BrEaM, a fish. 

Breme, obs. or dial. f. Brim v., said of swine. 


+Bre-mely, ¢. Ods. [f. BreMe a. + -LY 1) 
Fierce, furious. 

¢ 1300 Cursor MM. 24347 \ Edinb.) Paim blew on mani bremli 
blast. a1s00 Songs & Carods 15th C. +1847 26 ( Matz.) That 
brymly best so cruell and unryd, Ther tamyd I hym, 


BREMELY. 


+Bremely, av. Ols. Also 3-5 bremly, 6 
brimly: see KREME a. [f. BREME a. +-LY?.] 

]. Fiercely, angrily; Aezce, in more general senses, 
as hotly, vehemently, strenuously, strongly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7606 For bis word was saul wrath, For 
oft sith was he bremli brath, ¢ 1350 H71l. Palerne 948 
Wel y vnderstande whider pe belaunce bremliest bouwes. 
c1400 Vwaine & Gat. 3163 The lioun bremely on tham 
blist. 1513 Douctas .Axeis xu. xii. 215 As he brymly thus 
inforcis fast To draw the speyr. ¢1§2§ SKeLTon Keplyc. 
221 Bremely with your bristels Ye cobble and ye clout Holy 
Scripture so about. 1g9z Warner Ads, Eng. vil. xiii. 
(1612) 207 On these doo vulgar Eares and Eyes so brimly 
waite and gaze. ; 

2. Loudly, distinctly, shrilly. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knut. 569 Bryddez busken to bylde, & 
bremiych syngen. c 1350 /V/id/. Palerne 23 And briddes ful 
bremely on pe bowes singe. ?a1400 A/orte Arth. 4108 
Bremly the brethemen bragges in troumppes. 

3. Brightly ; clearly; evidently, distinctly. 

1577 tr. Budiinger’s Decades (1592) 618 The Lord will not 
. .reueale himself and his glorie any whit more fully and 
brimly. 1583 STanyHursT xeis 1. (Arb.) 62 My mother, 
the Godesse .. most briinlye dyd offer Her self to visadge. 
Jéid. i.75 At thee wyndoors .. moonshyne brimlye dyd 
enter. 1§89 PurrennaM Eng. Poesie ii. xxv. (Arb.) 311 A 
man sees better and discernes more brimly his collours. 

+ Bre‘meness. Os. In 4-3 bremnes, 6 
breem-. [f. as prec.+-NESS.] Fierceness, fury. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 4665 Then the se wex sober, sesit the 
wyndis.. The bremnes abatid; blusshit the sun. /drd. 
10104 Pollexena, with hir pure loue,..Abated the bremnes 
inhis baleyre. 1540 Hyrpe Vives’ Justr. Chr, Wom.(1592) 
X. iv, Quietnes is of more authoritie than hastie breemnes. 

Bremete, bremette, obs. ff. BREAMET. 

Breming, var. of BRIMMING, said of swine. 

1577 B. Gooce Hevesbach'’s Hush, (1586) 149b, Shee is with 
pigge at the first breming. ; 

Bremit. [app. a ppl. adj. formed on BREME a., 
unlessthe OE. vb. 6renzzan camedown.] Infuriated. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 401 The Scottis than so 
bremit war and bald. 

Bremmyll, obs. form of BRAMBLE, 

Bren, early ME. plural of BREE. 

Bren e, obs. form of Bran, Burn. 

Brend e, -ing, Brended, obs. ff. Burnt, BurN- 
ING, BrRinDED variegated. 

+ Brendice. Obs. vare—'. [a. It. dbrindesz, 
brindist, ‘a drinking or health to one’ (Florio) ; 
according to Diez perverted (by popular etymo- 
logy) from Ger. bring dtr’s, i.e. ich bringe dir's 
eit; Whence also Fr. brinde: see Littré. Cf. 
BRINCE, BRIncH v.] A cup in which a person’s 
health is drunk, a bumper. 

1673 Drypen Amboyna 1.i, 1 go to fill a Brendice to my 
Noble Captain's Health. 


Brene, -ie, -y, obs. ff. BryN, Brinig, corselet. 

Breneage. Obs. xave—'. (? Burning.) 

1535 Leverton Churchw. Acc. in Archeol. Frul, XLI. 
345 (D.) To Wyllm Cortys for breneage in the fen. 

Breng, Brenk, obs. ff. Brine, BRINK. 

Brennage. Old Zaw. [A modern render- 
ing of OF. brennage, brenage, {. bven BRAN ; or of 
its med.L. form érennagium. Many examples of 
the latter are in Du Cange; it is also given in 
Blount, Tomlins, etc.; the Eng. form appears in 
mod. Dicts.] A payment in, or instead of, bran, 
made by tenants to feed their lord’s hounds. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supp., Brennage. 1847 in Craic. 
Hrenne, obs. form of BRAN. ; 
Brenne, Brennand.e, -ing(e, -ar, -er, obs. 
ff. Burn, -ING, BURNER. 

Brennish, bad form of BRINISH a. 

Brenstone, obs. form of BRIMSTONE. 

Brent (brent), 2. Sc. [A phonetic variant of 
Brant, found in northern ME., and in Sc.] 

+1. Steep, lofty: see Brant. Obs. 
¢ 1325 E. I:. Allit. I’. 33.379 Pay..bowed to be hy3 bonk 
per brentest hit wern. ¢ 340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 2165 Hy3e 


bonkkez and brent. 1691 Ray N.C. Wds, 132 Brent-brovw, 
a steep Hill, Metaph. 

2. Of the forehead: a. Lofty, straight up, pro- 
minent. b. Unwrinkled, smooth. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3030 With browes full brent, brightist 
of hewe.  1§13 Dovctas Aéneis vin, xii. 14 From his blyth 
browis [L.. ¢empora drta] brent and athyr ene The fyre 
twinkling. 1629 Z, Royo Last Battle 678 (Jam.) At the 
first sight of that angrie Majestic, with brent browes and 
sterne countenance. «1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 17 
(Jas.) Her fair brent brow, smooth as th’ unrunkled deep. 
1789 Bess J. Anderson i, Your bonie brow was brent. 

Brent ‘brent), s/. [Socommonly spelt by Eng. 
authors since Pennant; Dr. Kay also (1570) had 
byend-gose. The fori usual in 16th and 17th c., 
and still prevalent in U.S., is BRANT, which see. ] 

The smallest species of wild goose ernicla 
4renta), a winter visitant of the British coasts. 
Also, more fully Brent-goose (in 6 brend-gose). 

1570 Caius De var. animal. 18 Anser Brendinus..Vulgus 

a coloris varietate a Brendgose nominat .. Bernded seu 
érende did animal dicitur, queda colore murino varicygatum 
,utest hicanser, 1768 Pkxnant Zool. 11. 453 Mr. 


ughby, Mr. Ray, and M. Brisson very properly de. 
r the Ternacle and frent as different species. 1839 
fy a Nat, Club ¥. vii. 190 Brent-geese. .and golden. 


. 
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eyes, were very plentiful. 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 
333 Brent (Anser torguatus) 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
¥. 113 Large flocks of brent-geese were seen. 1884 J/ehalah 
i. 3 The barking of the brent geese as they return from their 
northern breeding places is heard in November. 

Brentid (brentid), a. (sd.) Entom. Of or per- 
taining to the Brentides,a family of rhynchophorous 
beetles containing the genus Brezzfus, having a 
remarkable projecting proboscis. ; 

[1836 Penny Cyct. V. 390/2 Brentides..are almost entirely 
confined to tropical climates.} 1864 Reader No. 94. 488/3 
A curious little Brentid insect. 

Brent-new, obs. form of BRAND-NEW. 

Breo-, earlier spelling of Brr-, BREA-. 

Brepho-, combining form of Gr. Bpépos babe ; 
only in nonce-wds., as Brepho‘latry (brefp'latri), 
baby - worship; Brepho'phagist, baby - eater ; 
Brepho'trophy (see quot.). 

1731 Baitey Il, Brephotrophy ..an hospital for orphans. 
1857 Blackw. Mag. LX XXII. 594 Brepholatry..means ex- 
aggerated worship of a smal] household Llama. 1875 E. 
Rae Land of N. Wind 265(D.) A gentleman who afhrmed 
that babies were excellent eating.. This Brephophagist was 
a well-dressed and nicely-mannered man. 

Brer, obs. form of BRIER. 

+ Brerd. Oéds. exc. dial. Also 1 breard, 
briord, 3 breord, 4 brurde, 4-5 brerde, 6 Sc. 
breird. [OE. éverd brim, margin; ef. OHG. 
brort, brord prow, margin, lip, also OE. drord 
point, prick, ON. éroddr shaft, pike: see BRAIRD, 
and Brop.] ; 

The topmost surface or edge; rim, brim, brink. 

¢ 1000 Ags, Gosp. Johnii. 7 Hig zefyldon ba op pone brerd 
[Lindisf. & Rushw, briorde}, ¢10g0 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 178 Crepido, brerd uel ofer. c1z00 OrmIN 14040 
And filledenn upp till pe brerd Wipp waterr pe33re fetless. 
c1zos Lay 23322 From breorde to grunde. @ 1225 Ancr. 
R. 324 Pe bet napped upon helle brerde, he torpled ofte al 
in, 1382 Wycur £.x, xxxvii. 11 He made to it a goldun 
brerde. 1424 £. E. Wells (1882) 56 Six saucers of siluere 
merkid with asink foil vnder be brerdez. ¢ 1475 Cath. Angi. 
42 (MS. A) Brerde [v7.7 Brede} of a wessille, dabrum, abses. 
1596 Declar. etc. Melville's MS. 279 (JaM.) Has gotten the 
breird to drink. @ 1758 Ramsay Sc. Proverbs (1776) 19(JAm.) 
Better hain at the brierd than at the bottom. 1808 J amiEsoN 
s.v. Breird, ‘The brerd of the water’ is. .still used in Dum- 
bartonshire for the surface of it. 

§ See also BRatrD sd, 

+ Bre'rded, ///. a. Obs. 
[f. prec. +-ED.] = BrimMED. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 69 All the brym wes 

Also 4 brurdful. 


breirdit ouir with blude. 

+ Bre'rd-full, 2. Oés. [f. 
as prec. + FULL; cf. BRETFULL.] Brim-full. 

¢ 1000 fEtFric Lives of Saints v), 282 Brerd-ful wines. 
¢1z00 ORMm1N 14529 Swa summ batt oberr fetless wass 
Brerdfull off waterr filledd. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 383 
Vch bobom watz brurdful to pe bonkez eggez. 

Brere (bries). The original form of Brier, 
BRIAR, retained in the dialects, and by mod. poets. 
Brerewood, a corruption of BREWaRD brim. 
Brese, obs. form of BREEZE sé.1, 2 and BRUISE. 
+ Bre‘sed, 2. Ods. Perhaps: Bristly, shaggy, 

rough. 

c1325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1694 His browes bresed as 
breres aboute his brode chekes. c1340 Gaw. & Gr Aut. 
305 Bende his bresed bro3ez, blycande grene. 

Bresewort, obs. form of BRUISEWOoRT. 

Bresil, var. of BRIsEL Ods., brittle. 

Bresill, -yle, obs. forms of BRaziL 1, 

Breslet, variant of KERCELET, Ods. 

Bresse, obs. form of BRACE 56.2, 

Bressie: see Brassy sé. Sc., a fish. 

Bressomer, bressumer, var. of Breast- 
SUMMER, 

+ Brest, 5d. [ME., a. ON. drestr burst, crack, 
want, loss, f. dresta = OE. berstan to Burst.] 

1. Damage, injury, harm, wrong. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 17630 For wel suld all be brest be bett. 
{bid. 11230 Pe sun bene gais thoru pe glas and cums again 
wit-vten brest. 42. 4283 (Trin.) What is more herte brest 

en want of bing pat men loue best. c1gzzes £. &. Allit. P. 

3. 229 Hit watz a brem brest & a byge wrache. 1564 Brief 
Exam, Biij, Without touche of brest sure and vnuiolable. 

2. Failure, want. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 6308 O water had pai ful mike] brest. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Brest, or wantynge, indigencia. 

Brest, Brestel, obs. ff. BREasT, BuRsT, BRISTLE. 

Bret (bret’, s?. Also 6 brytte, brite, brette, 
6-7 brit, 7 8 brut, 5- brett. [Derivation and 
etymological form tncertain: written also Jert, 
burt, byrte, \31RT q. v.] 

+1. The name of a fish, identified in some places 
with the Brill, in others with the Turbot ;= Birr. 

c1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 852 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 
175 lynge, brett & fresche turbut. xs55 Epen Dec. IV. 
Ind, (Arb.) 297 Hearynges, coddes, haddockes and brettes. 
1570 Levins Manip, 148 A Brit, fish, rhombus. 1601 J. 
Yurver Dutch Fishing in Phenix 1. 228 All along the 
Coast of England .. are innumerable shoals .. of .. Scate, 

3rett, Gurnet, Turbutt. 1620 Forkincuam Art of Survey 
iv. ii. 63 Sturgion, Turbot, Porpuis, Seale, Bret, ‘l'unie. 
1611 Cotcr., Berfonuneau, a bret, or Turbot, 1671 Ray 
Corr. (1848) 94 What they call Bret in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and..in all the east part of England, is the tur- 
but of the west country, where the name Bret is not known. 


In 6 Sc. breirdit. 


BRETT. 


1836 YARRELL Brit, Fishes (1859) 1. 642 Another name 
quoted among those in use for the Brill, namely the Brett. 

2. The spawn or fry of the herring; = Brit. 

1725 Dup.ey in Pil. vans. XX XIII. 262 He has seen 
this Whale. .to take in a Sort of reddish Spawn or Brett, as 
some call it, that .. will lie upon the Top of the Water, for 
a Mile together. 1867 F. Francis Bk. Angling ix. (1880) 
308 Bret, or herring sail, on which they have been feeding. 

+ Bret, brit, v. Ods. or dial, [Cf. OE. bréo- 
zan to break, bruise.] /xans. ? To bite, crop. 

1578 H. Wotton Courtly Controv., The young lambes.. 
nibling and brettyng the toppes of the preatye pagles. 1864 
Carern Devon Provinc., Brit, to indent. 

Bretage, als, -aSce, -ayge, -ays, obs. ff. of 
BRATTICE. 

+ Bre‘tcock. Ods. 

1s2z Acc. in Archvol. XXV. 449 P4 to John Syff for a 
brettcocke viijd. 1524 /did. 454 Bretcocke. 1526 Househ. 
Exp. Str T. Le Strange (Addit. MS. 27448. f. 27) Item, a 
Pac vjd. Item, a bretcocke, iiijd. 

re'tessé, bretessee, bretessy. //er. 
[a. F. dretessé bratticed.] Having embattlements 
on each side. 

1572 BossEwELL Avmorie ul. 123b, The field is Or, ona 
pale bretessee Sable. 1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 179 Rather 
Crenelle then Bretessy. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Bre- 
tesse, a term used to express a line. .of the same nature with 
what is usually called the crexedlle or esnbattled line. 

+ Bre't-full, zc. Ods. Also 4 bredful, brat- 
ful, bretful. Also written divzsim, bret full. 
[app. a phonetic corruption of BRERDFULL.] Full 
to the brim, brim-full. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Tom. 167 Te lichame of iob ward bret- 
ful of wunden. ¢1325 2. #. Addit. P. A.126 Bred ful my 
braynez. 1362 Lanai. P. Pé. A. Prol. 41 Heor Bagges and 
heore Balies weren bratful I-crommet. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 687 His walet.. Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome 
alhoot. a@1s00 Afed. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1. 55 Filla 
mykell potte bretfull, 1616 Buctoxar, Bretfudd, top full. 

+ Breth. Ods. Also berth. [a. ON. éradi 
anger, ire, haste, f. dradr hasty, sudden: see 
BraTHE.] Ire, fury, rage. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 7624 In breth he wald him thoru ber. 
bid, 18222 Als pof he brath had bene in breth. ¢ 1380 
Wyceiir Sed. Wks. 111. 5 Shrift is levynge of sinne, ee 
turnep pi breep frome. c 1425 WyNnTOUN Crox. vu. ix. 378 
Thai slew, and heryid in thare berth. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 
197 Whils I am in this brethe, Let me put hym to dethe. 

+ Brethe, v. Ods. Also 3 breoden ; pa. pple. 
brothin. [OE. *d7¢odan in abréodan to go to ruin, 
decay, degenerate. Hence BRETHEL, BROTHEL.] 
intr. To goto ruin. Pa. pple. abroden, bropin: 
degenerate, dissipated, self-ruined. 

[a 1000 Byrht. 242 (Gr.) Abreode his angin. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC 
Gram. viii. (Z.) 32 Eala puabrodene folc!] c1z0g5 Lay. 5807 
3e sculled breoden. /ééd, 30415 Bruttes gunnen breoden ‘ 
balu wes on uolken. c1275 /é/d. 5196 Ne seh{slte leofue 
broper, hou brepip [¢ 1205 breoded]} pis Frence. ¢ 1300 Sar- 
mun in £, £. P. (1862)6 Al pat pou wan here wip pine a 
bropin eir sa] wast it al. ; 

+ Bre‘thel. (és. [repr. OE. *brzépel:—OTeut. 
*braupilo-z, {. *braupu- (OE. bréap brittle, Leeehd. 
I. 260); f. stem of prec. vb.: cf. BRoTHEL.] A 
worthless fellow, good-for-nothing, wretch. 

c1440 York Myst. xxvi. 179 Say, brethell, I bidde be 
abide. c1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Brepel [printed breyel), 
brollus. 1469 Marc. Paston in Le??. 617 II. 365 We haue 
lost of her but a brethele and set yt the les to hart. ¢1547 


Bae Sed. Wks. (1849) 244 Old superstitious bawds and 
brethels. 


Bretheles, brethles, obs. ff. BREATALESs. 

+ Bre‘theling. Ods. Also bripeling, brothel- 
ing. ([f. BrETHEL + -ing: cf. ATHEL-ING.]= 
BRETHEL. 

c127§ O. E. Misc. 184 Pral vnbuxsum, Abeling brifeling, 
Lond widute laje. c1320 Syr Bevis 2067 Beues wente alse a 
bretheling. ¢ 1330 47th. § Merl. 164 Our princes .. seyd, 
that her king Nas bot a bretheling. ?15.. in Furniv. Percy 
folvo |, 426 Their young king was but a brotherlinge. 

+ Bretheman. Os. rarve—'.  [f. drethe, 
BreaTH+Man.] ? A blower of a wind-instru- 
ment, 2 trumpeter, etc: 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 4108 Bremly the brethemen bragges 


in troumppes, In cornettes comlyly, whene knyghttes 
assembles. 


Brether, -ern(e, -ir, obs. plurals of BrorHEr. 

Brethered, -hed(e, obs. f. BRorHERHOOD, -RED. 

Brethil, bretil, -nesse, obs. ff. BRITTLE, -NESS. 

Brethren (bre‘drén), special pl. of BRoTHER. 

+ Brethrendom. Oés. [f. prec. + -pom.] =next. 

1481 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye schall geve yn part of 
your godes to pe mantaeynyn of pis brotheryndon. 

+ Bre'threnhood. Ods. [f. as prec. + -Hoop.] 
= BROTHERHOOD ; fraternity. 

1481 in Exg, Gilds (1870) 317 Ye shal not dyscouer pe 
counsel] of be bretherynhod. 

Bre‘threnism. The principles and system 
of the Protestant sect calling themselves Brethren 
or Christian Brethren, commonly called Plymouth 
Brethren, whence also Plymouth Brethrenism. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 5 The religious system known as Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism. 1883 Bookseller's Catal., 55 Breth- 
renism.—Kelley’s (W.) Lectures on the Book of Isaiah. 

Brett. <A short term for BritzKa, a kind of 
four-wheeled carriage. 

1865 Mrs. Wuitnry Gayworthys 1. 159 Mrs. Topliff drove 


A fish: cf. Bret. 


- an open Inglish brett. 


BRETWALDA. 


Brettice, brettis, common var. of Brattice. 

Bretwalda (bretw6lda). Ast, [OK.: oeeur- 
ting onee in the Chronicle, where the Parker MS. 
(in its oldest part written @g00) has it thus, whilc 
the later MSS. read variously, B érytenwalda, 
C brelenanwealda, D and E érytenwealda, ¥ bry- 
tenweald; and twice in a charter of King ‘thel- 
stan as dbrylanwalda, brytenwalda. See below.] 

A title given in the Old English Chronicle to 
King Egbert, and (retrospectively) to seven earlier 
kings of various Old English states, said to have 
held superiority, real or titular, over their eon- 
temporaries ; also oeeasionally assumed by later 
Old English kings: its sense can only be ‘lord 
(or rnler) of the Britons’, or ‘ of Britain’; ef. the 
Roman title dx Britanniarum, and the #ret- 
tonum dux of Beda, reclor Britannte of /Ethel- 
stan. (See Rh¥'s Celtic Britain, Freeman N. C. 1.) 

¢855 O. £. Chron. an. 827 (Parker MS.) Ecgbryht..was 
se eahteda cyning, se de Bretwalda wes. 934 Charter in 
Cod, Dipl. V-218-9 Ic delstan, Ongol-Saxna cyning and 
Brytznwalda eallzs [(2) Brytenwalda ealles} dyses iglandas 
(Lakn version (1) Ego Abelstanus rex et rector totius 
huius Britanniae insulae ; (2) Ego Edelstanus Angul-Sax- 
onum necnon et totius Britanniae rex], 1839 KeicuTLey 
Hist. Eng. 1, 22 Some of the Anglo-Saxon Kings assumed 
a still higher title, that of Bretwalda or Ruler of Britains. 
1855 Mitman Lad. Chr. (1864) 11. iv. iti. 239 Any Bretwalda 
or Supreme Sovereign. 1875 Stusss Const, //ist. 1. vi. 
122 The existence of this hegemony, whether or no its 
foe bore the title of Bretwalda, was not accompanied 

y untty of organisation. 

(Note. It is uncertain whether the later forms are genuine 
fullerforms, traditional equivalents, or merely etymologizing 
alterations of Bretwa/da ‘ruler of the Bretts’ (cf. /walda, 
A twealda, Eatwealda‘ All-ruler, Almighty’). The element 
éryten- occurs also in several compounds, all poetic, in the 
sense ‘ far-stretching, spacious’, as tn pedal Asti JOE hema 
grund, bryten-rtce, bryten-wang; whence Kemble 
to explain érytenwadda as ‘wide ruler’. But in the charter 
of Ethelstan, the equivalence of ‘ Brytenwalda ealles dyses 
islandes’ to ‘rector totius huius Britanniae insulae’ shows 
its identity with Britannia. Kemble’s conjectured deri- 
vation of d7yen- from dréotan ‘to break’ is etymologically 
impossible ; and there can be little doubt that, even in the 
poetic compounds, the word is simply a poetic use of 
Bryten, Breoten Britannia, or of Breotone (:—Srttun:) Brit- 
tones, Britons. These compounds may actually have been 
formed on the model of dryter-walda, or, if earlier, may 
have had reference to the far-reaching extent of Britain, 
as compared with any single state tn it; or finally, the 
word Sreotone Britons, may have been taken poetically for 
‘men’, ‘people’, or ‘nations’, as apparently in Satan 
1. 687 burg and breotone cities and peoples ornations. It is 
not impossible that Bretwadda was suggested by a British 
yee such as *Srithon-wletic, *Brython-wledig= Brittonum 

ux. } 

Bretylle, obs. form of BRITTLE. 

Breu-, see BREvV-, BREw-. 

Breve (briv), s4. Also 6 breeuve, 7 brieve. 
[A variant of bref, drefe, Brier sd. in same senses. ] 

1. A letter of authority; a royal mandate: see 
BRIEF sd. 1, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19606 O prince o preistes..purchest he 
bar breue For to seke..cristen men. 1600 Gowrie's C. i ail 
Select. Harl. Mise. (1793) 197 In those parts where my lord 
was, they would give sundrie folks breeuves. 1626 DoNNE 
Serm. 687 eo el had license to beg, they had a Breve. 
a1656 Hates Gold, Ret. (1688) 182 Our legal business in 
the world must be done incertain forms of breves and writs. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens I. 1. ii. 15 He was teinpted to re- 
voke his breves. 

b. spec. A pope's letter; = BRIEF sd. 2. 

1536 Starkey Aug/and Introd. (1871) 37 Yf you folow the 
breves of the pope to you directid. 1679 PuLLER Moder. 
Ch. Eng, (1843) 38 Performed by..Pope Paul V, in a very 
smart breve, duted 1612. _ 1700 Tyrrety Hist, Ang. Il. 7 
The Pope .. committed the Execution of his Breve to the 
Abbot, 1823 Lincarp Hest, Eng. VI. 202 The breve of dis- 
pensation produced by the queen..was an evident forgery. 
1863 Garoiner //ist. Eng. I. ii.79 Vhe pope. .had sent two 
breves to Garnet. ; . 

e. A summary, a short eode of instruetions, ete. 

1523 Let. in Burnet /f/is¢. Ref. 11. 105 The more the said 
Breve cometh to light. 165: CLEVELAND Poems 43 The 
Painters Brieve for Venus face; Item an Eye from Jane, a 
lip from Grace. ; 

2. Music. A note of the value of two semibreves, 
now written white and either oblong or (more 
usually) oval, with one or two strokes on each side; 
rarely used in modern musie. 

1460 [see Brier sé, 8). hed Will of Brislowe (Somerset 
Ho.) An Imnar (Hymner] closed wt brevys and longes. 1674 
Pravrorp Skil/ Mus. 1. vii. 24 The Names of Notes in the 
Proportion of Time are Eight, as a Large, Long, Breve, 
Semibreve, etc. 1706 A. Beprorp Temple Alus. xi. 227 
When Musick was first invented, there were but Two Notes, 
viz. a Long, and a Breve. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. 11. 196 
The black square note, called a Breve, the first and almost 
only note usedin Canto Fermo. 1806 Caticott Mus.Gram. 
iii. 26 The Breve is a square white Note. 1863 Lp, Lytton 
Ring Amasis 1. 27. 

+3. Gram. A short syllable. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Rich. II]. an. 3 (R.) This poetical 
schoolemayster, corector of breues and longes. 1751 CHam- 
BERS Cycé. s.v., A breve is one time, and a long two. 

4. Print. The mark ~ placed over a vowel to 
“ae that it is short. 

. (Fr. dréve.] A name sometimes given (from 
their short tails) to the Ant-thrushes. 
Vou, I. 
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+ Breve, 7. Os. Forms: 3-4 breven, 4-6 
breve, 5 briefe, 6 bryve, 6 Sc. breif, brew. 
(ME. dreven, app, a. ON. dr¢fa to write (corresp. 
to OIG. drfofan, ONG. MUG. drrefer), ad. 
med.L. érevidre to draw up or send dispatehes, f. 
breve a note, dispatch: see Brier. App. the 
Latin word was never adopted in OF., but early 
MEN. éreven may possibly have been directly from 
it, rather than from the ON.) 

l. trans, (and aésol.). To set down in writing ; 
to indite, compose, write (a matter . 

a%azg St. Alarker. 16 In iannes ant in iembres bokes 
ibreuet. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2521 As hit is breued in pe 
best boke of romaunce. ¢ 1400 Deslr. Troy 3736 Pus he 
breuyt in his boke of be breme kynges. 1470 IIarpiInG 
Chron, xxxi. iii, As chronycles doth briefe. ¢1g05 Dunsar 
Poems (1884) 105 Allace! I can bot ballattis breif. @ 1560 
Rotianp Cri. Venus Prol. 319 Now pas thy wayis, thou 
barrant buik new breuit. 

b. ‘Fo cnter in books of account; to ‘ post’, 
make up (aceounts). 

@ 1377 in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 10 Leveryes of men servantes, 
intituled Calciatura besides all wages breved. c¢ 1440 Bé. 
Curtasye in Babees Book (1868) 553 Uhe clerke of be coe 
shalle alle pyng breue. 1484 Marc. Paston Le??. 881 I11 
314 The mane .. woll not take upon hym to breve dayly. 

ec. Jo breve for: to render an account for. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Alise. (1782) 74 That the 
Marshall. .send such one with his rod as he wail answer for 
on the morrow and also that he will breve for. 

2. To recount, relate, state, tell. 

1325 £.E. Altit. P. A. 754 Breue me bry3t, quat-kyn of 
pave Berez be perle. 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1488 If hit be 
sothe pat 3e breue, be blame is myn awen. a 1400 Alex- 
ander (Stevenson) 78 Breve us thi name. 1447-8 SHILLING- 
ForD Letz, (1871) 55 Y wolde have comyned wt ham to have 
breved the mater. — 

3. To note, point out. 

c 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Knt. 1436 Pe best pat per breued watz 
wyth pe blod houndez. 


Brevely, compar. breveloker, obs. f. BRIEFLY. 

+ Bre‘-vement, brievement. O/s. Also 
brief-, breavement. [f. BREVE v. + -MENT, or 
perh. direetly ad. med.L. *drevidmentum, f. brevi- 
@re.| The action of inditing or entering in books; 
concr. an entry. 

c1475 in Househ. Ord. Edwd. IV, (1790) 39 All other 
offycers that must be at the brevement, have their break- 
faste together in the Compting-house, after the breave- 
mentes be made. 1539 /é:d. 228-231 The Clerke of the 
Greencloth shall .. cast up all the particular Breifments of 
the House after they shall be comptrolled. ree CHAMBER- 
LAYNE S¢. Gt. Britain tu. xii. (2743) 101 All bills of Comp- 
trolment, parcels, and brievements are allotted and allowed 
by the Clerks-comptrollers. 


+ Brever. Ods. [f. BREVE v.+-ER1.] One 
who makes entries in books ; a book-keeper. 
1475 in Ord. R. Se tes We Noe yoman. .to bere or make 


oute of this office any breade but by knowledge of the bre- 
vour. 

Brevet (bre'vét), st. Also 4-5 breuette, 8 
brevitt. [a. F. dreve/ a note, dim. of dref letter, 
etc.: see BRIEF.] 

+1. An official or authoritative message in writ- 
ing; esp. a Papal Indulgence. Ods. 

1362 Lanot. P, Pl, A. Prol.71 He bonchede hem with his 
Breuet and blered heore eizen. 1377 /did. B. v. 649, I 
wil go fecche my box with my breuettes. 1430 Lypo. 
Chron. Troy u. xii, This worthy Kyng.. Hath his breuettes 
and his letters sent For his lordes to holde a parlement. 
1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 462 He gave unto them.. 
two brevets or letters to carrie untothe Ephori. 1652 Proc. 
Parliament No. tog. 2659 Ingaged to signifie that Bul with 
the Brevet and Exconimunication before the King here. 
1741 Baitey, Brevet, a Brief, a Pope’s Bull. Old word, 
@ 1754 Carte in Gutch Cold, Cur, 1. 107 Council Brevitts, 
though of no authority in point of Evidence, yet for In- 
formation are often useful. [Not in Jounson 1755.} 

2. An official doeument granting eertain privi- 
leges from a sovereign or government; sfec. in 
the Army, a doeument conferring nominal rank 
on an ofheer, but giving no right to extra pay. 

1689 Burnet Tracts I. 25 Had a brevet to be a Marischal 
of France. 1721 Lond.Gaz. No. 5952/2 The Dukeof Chartres 
.-holds this Employment bya Brevet only. 1811 WeELLING- 
Ton Let. tn Gurw. Disp. VII. 557 Six Majors... to be pro- 
moted by brevet to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 1844 
Regul. § Ord, Army 3 When Regiments or Detachments 
are united..in Camp. .the Eldest Officer, whether by brevet 
or otherwise, is to command the whole. 

b. transf, and fig. 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXI. 279 Any blockhead who could 
produce asonnet.. obtained a brevet of poet. 1861 Sat, Rev. 
23 Nov. 533 The Church .. offers an easy entrance to the 
anid -. a brevet of gentility to those who feel their need 
of it. 

3. attrib. or quasi-adj., as in brevet officer, rank. 

178: A. Hamitton in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 111. 
302, I have used the term Brevet..as signifying, in general, 
all officers not attached to any established corps. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. I. 243 All the commissioned and brevet 
officers of the army and navy. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 402/1 
Brevet rank does not exist in the royal navy. 1868 Regi/. 
§ Ord. Army > 27 Captains having the brevet rank of Field 
Officers. .do duty as field Officers in Camp and Garrison. 

b. transf. and_fe. 

1829 Scott Demonol. x. 357 One of those accredited ghost 
tales which attain a sort of brevet rank as true. 1856 
Tuackeray Christi. Bhs, (1872)21 The two old ladies have 


BREVIATE. 


taken the brevet rank, and are addressed as Mrs. Jane and 
Mrs. Betsy. 

Brevet (brevet), v. Pa. t. and pple. breveted. 
[f. prec.: ef. F. dbreveter.]} trans, To raise to a 
certain rank by brevet; also fig. 

Bay res Mag. XX.519 Women, inthe court of France, 
were but just brevetted to the rank of ladies. 1879 Tourcrt 
Fool’s Err. iv. 18 Ie is colonel now; has been breveted a 
brigadier-general. 

Brevetcy (bre'vétsi). [sec -cY.] 

2846 in WorcesTER ; and subsequent Dicts, 

+ Bre'veter. Ods. rare-°. [f. BreveT sd. 1 
+-ER1.] One who carries brevets. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. so lreuctowre, brevigerulus. 

Brevi- (bre'vi-), eomb. form of L. édrevis 
‘short’, uscd as the first element of many modem 
scientifie words: as Breviped (bre'viped), «. 
{L. pes, ped- foot], having short feet (or legs) 5 50. 
Ornith, a short-legged bird. Bre-vipen, sé. 
Ornith, [L. penna feather], a short-winged bird. 
Brevipennate (-penét,, a. short-winged. Bre- 
virostrate (-rp'strét), a. [L. ros¢rtem beak], hav- 
ing a short bill or beak. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 111. 40 Brevipennes, or Brevi- 
pennates, a term for such birds as the ostrich, cassowary .. 


and others having very short wings. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 
134 Carapax broad..brevirostrate. 

+ Bre’vial. Os. [ad. med.L. érevia/e in same 
sense, f. drevis short.) = BrevIARY 2. 

(2334 Test. Gariné (Du Cange) Legavit [loduyno capel- 
lano melius Breviale quod habebat.} 1847 [latiw., Breviad/, 
a breviary. . 

Breviarist (br7vidrist). ? Os. [f. BREvIARY 
+-1sT.] One who writes a breviary or abstract. 

1621 Bre. Mountacu Diratriéxg 205 Wee poore simple 
Breuiarists know so much, 1679 Prance Adait. Narr. /'op. 
Plot 25 All Compendiums are subject to mistakes, and surely 
our Breviarist is not free from One. 

Breviary (br7‘viiri). Also 6-7 breuiarie, 7 
breauarye, breaviary, breviari. [ad. L. érc- 
vidrium ‘summary, abridgement’, from neuter ol 
breviarius adj. ‘abridged’, f. érevt-s short.] 

1. A brief statement, summary, epitome. ? Oés. 

1547 Boorpe Srev. /lealth Pref. 5b, Namynge this booke 
accordyng to the matter, which is, the Breuiary of health. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch 421 Lucullus..layed a great wager. 
that he would write the Breviary of the Marsean Wars in 
Verse or Prose. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. . 139 
marg. note, A breaviary of the Queene of Scots discourse. 
3667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?t, Gt. Brit. 1. ut. x. (1743) 224 Vhe 
Navy Office, Excise Office, etc. etc., are of lesser Note than 
can be particularized in this Breviary. 1728 Newtos 
Chronol. Amended Introd, 2 Hippias, the Elean. .published 
a breviary or list of the Olympic Victors. 1801 W. Pvay- 
FAIR (¢/¢/e) Statistical Breviary, showing the Resources of 
every State in Europe. 

+h. ¢ransf. and fig.; cf. epitome. 

1609 Br. ANDREWES Sev. II. 243 This little word is a 
breviary of all that good is. 1628 Fertuam Resolves 1. xli. 
Wks. (1677) 67 In all which he is but the great worlds 
Breviary. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-xvemp. xv. § 27 Christ> 
discipline was the breviary of all the wisdom of the best 
men. 

2. In the Roman Catholic Chureh, the book eon- 
taining the ‘Divine Office’ for each day, which 
those who are in orders are bound to recite. 

The Office consists of psalms, collects and ‘ lections’ or 
readings from the Scripture and the lives of the Saints. 
Those who are only in ‘ Minor Orders’, i.e. below the grade 
of sub-deacon, are not required to say Office. 

1611 Biste Pref. g What alterations haue they made. .of 
their Seruice bookes, Portesses, and Breuiaries. 1794 D'Is- 
RAELI Cur, Lit, (1848) I. 17 The psalms of a breviary or 
the prayers of a missal. 1832 tr. Sésoondt’s Ital. Rep. 
viii. 178 He recited his breviary. (1836 J. H. Newman Tracts 
Jor Times No. 75 The word Breviarium first occurs in..the 
eleventh century, and is used to denote a compendium or 
systematic arrangement of the devotional ofhces of the 
Church.] 1848 Macautay “ist. Eng. 11. 204 While brevi- 
aries and mass books were printed at Oxford under a royal 
licence. . Banter was in gaol; Howe was in exile. 

b. fig. 

1826 C. ButLer Grotius xi, It was the breviary ofall French 
aspirants to political distinction. 1877 SHieLps Final Philos. 
46 Montaigne of Bordeaux ..whose sprightly ‘Essays’, 
more Pagan than Christian, have been styled the breviary 
of free-thinkers, 12878 Mortey (Didero? II. 115 She habitu- 
ally called the Spirit of Laws the breviary of Kings. 

+ Bre-viate, a. Oés. [ad. L. drevidi-ns, pa. 
pple. of drevidre to shorten, f. brevis short. Cf. 
ABBREVIATE.] Abbreviated, shortened ; short. 

1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 38 For a breuyat pleasure of 
worldly vanyte. 1515 Barcray Zg/oges 1v. (1570) C. vj/2 By 
beastly surfeit the life is breviate. 1552 J: Mycnecr (title) 
A breuiat Cronicle contaynynge all the Kinges from Brute 
tothisdaye. 1656 Shepherd's Kal. viii, By sloth in the time 
of this breviate life we gather not goods for the life eternal. 

Breviate (brivict), sd. [f. prec. adj. used 
subst., like the L. neuter drevtadzs7.] 

1. A short aceount, brief statement ; a summary, 
abridgement, compendium, 

1581 J. Beit f/addon's Answ, Osor. 226 A Breviate of all 
Luthers doctrine. 1650 FuLLer /’2syak 431 What we read 
tn Saint Luke was onely the breviate, sum, and abridge- 
ment of his Sermon. 1709 Hearne Coll. 10 Dec. 1886) i. 

24 Begs H. to send mere breviates of his materials. 1862 

P. B. Power (¢it/e) Breviates: or Short Texts and their 
Teachings. 1865 Reader No, 143 3411 A breviate of the 
chronicles. 69 


srevet rank, 


BREVIATE. 
b. fig. 


1695 Irvon Dreams & Vis. xi. 209 God made him [man]} 

_.a breviate of the nature of all things divine and humane. 
ce. Conib., as breviate-maker. , 

1611 Coter., E-xtrayeur de proces, a reporter, or Abridger, 
of Cases; a breujate-maker. 

+2. A brief missive or dispatch; a note. Obs. 

1602 WaRNER AU, Eng. xu. 1xxv. (1612) 312 His Tablet 
sent she, and there with this breuiat bya Page. 1676 But- 
LoKak, Breviate, a brief note, little or short writing. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. xxii. 98, I send. .for par- 
ticulars of the fatal breviate thou sentest him this night. 

+ 3. A lawyer's brief. Oés. 

1894 Zepheria xx. in Arb. Garner V. 75 How often hath 
my pen (mine hearts Solicitor!) Instructed thee in Breviat 
of my case! 1664 Butter Hed. u. 1. 612 As well-fee’d 
Lawyer on his Breviate. @ 1734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 192 
He could over night ..admit his clients..and.. was then 
prepared, next day, to peruse his breviate. . 

4. ? The daily portion to be read in the breviary. 

1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 164 Wearied with the eternal 
strain Of formal breviats, cold and vain. ; 

+ Breviate, v. Ods. [f. as prec. (or aphetic 
form of ABBREVIATE). ] 

1. ¢rans. To abbreviate, shorten. 

1526 SKELTON Alagny/. 2366 By myschefe to brevyate and 
shorten his dayes. 1§70 Levins Wanif. 40 Breuiate, @d- 
breniare. 1637 Heyvwoop Dialog. 885 Wee’'l breviat your 
long motions Within a few short termes. 

2. To abridge; sfec. to abstract for counsel’s 
instruction, to brief. 

1663 Man Ley Sollic7tor 102 To breviate his Clyents cause 
fit toinstruct counsel. 1679 Hospes Dial.Com. Laws (1840) 
57 The office of this Chancellor was. .to breviate the matter 
of the petitions, for the easing of the Emperor. 

Hence Bre-viated /f/. a., Bre‘viating vé/. sb. 

¢1590 Martowe Faust¢. i. 10 The breviated names of holy 
saints. 1633 Forp Lowe's Sacr. 11. ii.(1839) 82 For the bre- 
viating the prolixity of some superfluous transmigration. 

+ Bre-viately, adv. Os. [f. BREVIATE a. + 
-LY%.] Shortly, briefly ; compendiously. 

1sog Hawes Conv. Sivearers 6,1.. Purpose to compyle 
here full breuyatly A lytell treatyse. @ 1560 RoLLanp Crt. 
Venus 1. 771 Thay can not gif senten[ce} Sa breuiatlie. 

Breviatie, var. of Briviatic. 

+ Brevia‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. dreviation-em, f. 
breviare to shorten ; or aphetic f. ABBREVIATION. ] 

1. The process of shortening ; summarizing. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 30 He must nombre al the hole 
cyrcumstaunce Of thys mater wyth brevyacion. 

2. An abbreviation or abridgement. 

1s80 HoiiyBanp /veas. Fr. Tong, Symbole..the shorte 
summe or breuiation of the creede. 1657 Cotvit Whigs 
Supplic. (1751) 24 Breviations stenographic. 

+ Bre-viator. Ods. [a.L. brevidtor, agent-noun 
f. 6bveviare to shorten.] One who makes summa- 
ries or abstracts ; also = ABBREVIATOR 2. 

1546 Lanciey Pod. Verg. De Invent, vin. ii. 145 a, Pius 
the IT did create Breuiators and set them inan Order. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 20 But our Breviator, when 
he pleaseth, can over-look, etc. 175 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., 


At Rome, those are still called breviators, or abbreviators, F 


who dictate and draw up the pope’s briefs. 

+ Bre'viature. Obs. [ad. med. L. brevidtitra 
abridgement, f. drevzare to shorten: see -URE.] 
An abbreviation. 

1583 J. Hicinstr. Funius’ Nomenclator, Note ..Abbrevia- 
tures. Notes: abbreviations, breuiatures. 1731 Baitey II, 
Breviature, an ahbreviation, etc. 1857 Writ, Srevia- 
ture, a note of abbreviation. 

Brevier .briviv1). Zyfogr. [a. OF. or AF. 
*brevier:—L. brevidrium BREVIARY ; app. because 
this type was used in printing breviaries. Cf. 
Canon, Pica, Primer, of similar origin.] 

Mr. T. B. Reed (#/ist. Lett. Foundries 39) says this con- 
jecture is not borne out by an examination of the Breviaries, 
most of which are printed in a considerably larger size; 
but that the German Brevier, corresponding to our Small 
Pica, is of more frequent occurrence in these works. He 
suggests that thename Brevier, like the French and Geran 
equivalent ‘ Petit, may mean that this, being the smallest 
body, was used for getting the most matter into a brief 
space. [ut this hardly explains the word érezer.J 

rhe name of the typc in size betwcen Bourgeois 
and Minion, as in the words 

Brevier Type. 

1§98 Ord. Stationers’ Co.in Ilist. Lett. Foundries (1887) 
12g Those in brevier and long primer letters at a penny for 
one sheet and a half. 1706 Puiturs, Arcuier or Breveer, a 
small sort of Printing-Letter. 1709 Loud. Gas. No. 4617/4 
Printed upon Extraordinary Paper, and with a New Brevier 
Leiter. r72t Daitey, Brevier, a small sort of Printing- 
letter, one degree smaller than Long Primer. 1802 Mar. 
Icckwortu Alor, Tales (1816) 1. xiv. 113 A printer's devil 

may be a capital judge of pica and brevier. 

| Bre-viger. Ols. exc. Hist. [mcd.L.: f. 
brevis, breve, REF + -ger -carrying.] One who 
caries bricfs ; a begging friar. 

1859 bork Fabric Kolts (Surtecs) 167 note, Another letter 

tructions for a breviger, 1859 Sat. Nez. VIII. 428/1 
Chaucer must have had a Yorkshire breviger in his mind, 
e described, in his Sompnoure’s ‘Yale, the alms- 

g rin Llalderness, 

Breviloquence brivildkwéns). rarc. [ad. 1. 
fveurk quentia, {, brevi-s short + loguentia spcak- 
ing.] Brevity of specch ; laconism. 

. 1556 Tien nt Glossogr., Breviloguence ..a Urief or short 
f f Speaking. 1678 Puitties, Breviloguence (\at., a 


rt 
hein" ure, speaking in brief. 1721 in Baitey. {Not 
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in JouNSON.) 1863 J. Mureny Comm. Gei. xli. 13 A speci- 
men of pithy breviloquence. . 

Breviloquent (brivilékwént), a2. fad. L. 
breviloguent-em, £. brevi-s short + loguens speak- 
ing.] Given to concise speaking, laconic. 

1865 H. Merivate in Fortn. Rev. 11. 138 They seem to 
anticipate the breviloquent era of Sir Rowland Hill. 

|| Brevi manu, Lew. [L.;=with short hand.] 
Summarily ; without legal process. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. IV, x\vi. § 90 
Such magistrate..may..issue his warrant for removing the 
same brevi manu. 

Breviped, -pen, -rostrate, etc.: see BREVI-. 

+ Bre‘vit, v. Ods. or dial. [perh. f. BREVET sé., 
with the sense of ‘take by brevet’ or ‘ warrant ’.] 

intr. To forage; to ‘beat about’ for game; see 
also dial. quots. Hence Bre‘viting vé/. sé. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxu. xl. 457 Victuals, which from day 
to day he brevited for [ex vaf/o], to serve his present neede. 
Ibid. xxix. xxxii. 734 Masanissa .. lived for some days by 
the breviting and robberie of the other two horsemen. 1604 
Drayton Ovw/, Breviting by night, Under pretence that she 
was ill of sight. 1842 AKeRMAN /!7ltsk, Gloss. (E. D.S. 
1879) Brevet abont, to beat about, asa dog for game. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Gl., Brevit, tosearch, pry, examine 
inquisitively ‘Who's bin brevitin’ i’ my drawer?’ 188x 
Evans Leicester. Gl. (E. D.S.) Brevet, to rummage, ran- 
sack, search..Cats are said to drevet after mice, dogs after 
rats or rabbits, etc. 

Brevitt, obs. form of BREVET. 

Brevity (bre'viti). Also 6 breuite, brevyte, 
6-7 breuitie, 7 breuity, brevitie. [prob. a. AF. 
brevete (F. brizveté):—brevitat-em ‘shortness’, f. 
brevi-s short : assimilated to the Latin spelling.] 

1. Shortness, esp. as applied to time. 

1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, xxvii. §99 Many sutes.. 
cannot be tried..for breuitie of time. 1628 FELtHAm Xe- 
solucs 1. xxxii. Wks. (1677) 55 Miserable brevity! more 
miserable uncertainty of life! 1853 RoBEeRTSON Se772. xiv. 
177 The deep thought of the brevity of time. ne 

B. The being short in speech or writing ; con- 
traction into few words, conciseness, terseness. 

1so9 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 18 If that it were not 
for cause of breuitie, I could shewe, etc. 1574 WHITGIFT 
Def. Aunsw, u, Wks. 1851 1. 237, I omit them for brevity’ 
sake, 1602 SHaxs. Hav, 11. 1. go Since Breuitie is the 
Soule of Wit. .I will be breefe. 1606 Hottanp Sueton. To 
Rdr., Brevitie is many times the mother of Obscuritie. 1663 
Butter Hud.1.1. 669 Brevity is very good, When w’are, 
or are not understood. 1732 De For, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) If. 287 On the Churn..stands Cirencester (or Cicester, 
for Brevity). 1811 Syp. Smitu /V&s. (1867) 1. 208 Brevity is 
in writing what charity is to all other virtues. 

3. Shortness in other relations. rave and forced. 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hen, JV, u. ii. 135, I will imitate the 
honourable Romaines in breuitie. oz. Sure he meanes 
breuity in breath: short-winded. 1863 Riddles (Routledge) 
Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Because brevity is 
the sole of it. 

+ Bre-vy, v. Obs. vare. In 6 breuy. ff. L. 
brevi-are to abridge : see BREVE.] 

trans. To write down concisely. Cf, BREVE v. 

150z ARNOLD Chron. (1811) 140 Titoleuoo .. hath breuied 
all_y* annuell storys of Rome. 

Brevyte, obs. form of BReviTy. 

Brew (br), v. Pa. t. and pple. brewed 
(br#d). Forms: 1 bréowan, 2-3 breowe(n, 
3-5 brewen, 4-7 brewe, 4~- brew, (also 4-5 
breu, 4-6 bru, 4-7 brue, § brow-yn, -ne, br(u)w- 
yn, 6 breawe), fa. ¢. 1 bréaw, 3 breu3, 4 
breuh, breu, brew; //. 1 bruwon, 3 browe(n; 
also 3-7 brued, 4 breud, 4— brewed, 6- brew’d. 
fa, pple. 1 (3e)browen, 3-4 (i-)browen, 4-5 
browe,s bruen, brew(e, 5-6 browne, Sv. browin, 
brouin, broune; also 4— brewed, (4 ibrowt, 
4-7 brued, 4-5 breud(e, 5 brewid, 7 bru’d). 
[Common Teut.: OE. bréozw-an (bréaw, bruwon ; 
(ge\brvowen) str. vb. = OS. *brinwan (MLG. bru- 
wen, MDu. bruwen, brouwen, Du. brouwen, wk.), 
OHG,. brinwan (MHG. briuwen, britwen, mod. 
Ger. brauen) str, ON. brugga (Sw. brygga, Da. 
brygge) wk.; pointing to an OTeut. verb-root 
*brit (pre-Ger. dhreu-): cf. ONG. brit-hads ‘brew- 
house’. Outside Teutonic, the same root is perh. 
to be recognized in L. déf/rutum new wine boiled 
down, and Thracian Bpitov (= ppidrov) beer. Cf. 
LBxoru, and other derivatives, which show that the 
rootér1 had originally also in Teutonica wider scnse 
than ‘ brew’, apparently that of ‘make a decoction, 
infuse’. ‘The strong pa. t. is found in ME. till the 
14th c., and the str. pa. pple. to the 16th (the latter 
still in Sc.) ; but weak forms occur in the 13th.] 

1. ¢rans. Properly: To make (ale, beer, and 
the like) by infusion, boiling, and fermentation. 

¢ 893 K. JE1.FRED O7os, 1. i. § 20 And ne bid dzr nznig ealo 
schrowen mid Estum, e 1325 (oem temp. Edw, I1, xxix, 
Gude ale & strong Wel ibrowen of the beste. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 54/1 Browne ale, or other drynke..pandoxor. 1835 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. Argt., low King Duncane send 
the Wyne and Aill browin with mukil Wort to King Sueno. 
1570 Levins Afanip. 213 To Breawe, coguere potum. 1591 
Suaks. 7200 Gent, mi. 1, 304 She brewes good Ale. 1768 

SLACKSTONE Comin, 1. 320 Malt liquors brewed for sale, 


which are excised at the brewery. 1813 Hoce Queen's 
| Wake 69 We drank fra the hornis that never grew, The 


| 
' 


BREW. 


beer that was never browin. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Com, 124 Ale the monks themselves brewed. 


b. fig. with conscious reference to the literal 


sense. 

1297 R. Giouc. 26 A luber beuerage to here bihofbe pei 
browe. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 4365 A sorye beverage ther was 
browen! 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 1v. iv. 7 If I could tem- 
porise with my affection, Or brew it to a weake and colder 
pallat. 1651 CLEveLAnD Elegy Adp. Cantcré. 2 He brews 
his Tears that studies to lament. 1871 Mortry Crit. A/isc. 
(1886) III. 288 Why are we to describe the draught which 
Rousseau and the others had brewed..as maddening poison 
to the French? 

ce. To convert (barley, malt, or other substance) 
into a fermented liquor. 

1362 Lanoi, P. Pi. A. v. 133, 1 Bouhte hire Barly heo 
breuh hit to sulle. xg22 Bury Wills (1850) 118 To fynde 
yearelie a busshell and halffe of malte to be browne. 1713 
Lond. & Countr. Brew. \. (1742) 70 The Charge and Profit 
of brewing Six Bushels of Malt for a Private Family. 1789 
Burns, O Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut. 

d. aésol. (often in proverbial expressions: cf. 
BakE v. 6.) 

a@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 2348 Suilk als pai brued now ha bai 
dronken. 1451 /’o¢. Poewzs (1859) 11. 230 Let hem drynkas 
they hanne brewe. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VII/, viii, Such 
persons as brew for theyr owne prouision, and not to sale. 
1598 Suaks. D/erry W.1. iv. 101, I wash, ring, brew, bake, 
scowre, dresse meat and drinke. 1612 Pasgzzl’s Night-Cap 
(1877) 82 You must drinke As you have bru’d ; bee it small 
or strong. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 138. 2162 The Ad- 
mirall. .said, that as they brewed so they should bake. 1878 
pe Treas. Dav. Ps. cix.17 As he brewed, so let him 

rin 

+ 2. To mix (liquors), mix with water, dilute. Ods. 

1szo Wuitminton Vadg. (1527) 15 b, This wyne is brued 
[drlutunz). 1587 Harrison England un. vi. (1877) 149 That 
they would neither drinke nor be serued of. .such [wine] as 
was anie waies mingled or brued by the vintener. 1579 
Tomson Calvin Seri. Tinz, 310/2 Vhey brue, they mingle, 
and confound the doctrine of the gospel with their owne 
dreames. 1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 101 Water and fine 
Sugar onely brewed together. 1641 Frencu Disf7?/. v. (1651) 
125 You may drop.. Oil.. into the Wine, and brew them 
well together. 


+b. To pour (=L, zxfundere). Obs. 

1s8x Marpeck Bh. of Notes 1164 They .. brew their new 
wine into new vessells. 1594 PLat Fewell-ho. 1. 29 Brew 
them a pretie while out of one pot into another. — ‘ 

3. transf. ‘To make by mixing several ingredi- 
ents’ (J.), as whisky punch ; or by infusion, as tea. 

21626 Bacon (J.) We have drinks also brewed with several 
herbs and roots, and spices. 1825 Bro. Fouathan 1. 417 
Have a care! You are brewing that for us, now. 1861 
Ramsay Remzin. ii. (ed. 18) 37 A famous hand at brewing a 
good glass of whisky. 1865 Athenxum No. 1979. 4290/1 
Brewing a cupof coffee. 1868 Hotme Lee &. Godfrey xxiii. 
124 The kettle was boiled, the tea brewed. 1875 B. TayLor 
Faust \. vi. 101 Canst thou. .alone not brew the potion? 

4, To concoct, contrive, prepare, bring about, 
cause: sfec. a. evil, mischief, trouble, woe; in early 
use esp. with dale, boot, bitterness, bargain, etc. 

c12zg0 Hymn Virg. 30 in Trin. Hom. 256 Care of drede 
pat Eue bitterliche us breu3. /dfd. 257 Bale to breowe. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4137 Baret rede i noght yee bru. 1377 
Lanct. P. P2, B. xvii. 361 pe bitternesse bat pow hast 
browe brouke it pi-seluen. ¢1440 Fork Alyst. xxix. 239 
Pis brethell has brewed moche bale. @1560 Rottanp Crt, 
Venus w. 448 Vnder the conditioun..that he brew na mair 
baill. 1578 T. Procter Gallery Invent. in Heliconia 1, 105 
Ulisses wife, whose chastnesse brued her fame. 1810 SouTHEY 
Kehama xi. vi, All deadly plagues and pestilence to brew. 

b. designs, projects, productions of the intellect. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer J/onk’s T. 3575 He brew this cursednesse 
and al this synne. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1284 Hys wyf.. 
Brewed the childs deth. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xlv. 
2 His heart was brewing of some notable and excellent 
matter. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. u. (1599) 66 It was be- 
leeued his death was brued in a cup of poyson. 1649 FULLER 
Fust Man's Fun, 2 They do not ponder things in their 
heart, but onely brew them in their heads. 1803 ‘C. 
Caustic’ Terr. Tractor. 1.34 note, 1 could not rest quietly 
till I had brewed a sublime treatise. 


e. natural phenomena, as rain, wind, a storm. 

ts3o Patscr. 594 Foule weather as whan it rayneth 
snoweth or broweth, or any otherwyse stormeth. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 156 That Sun-shine brew'd a 
showre for him. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 578 The 
Moon..bodes a Tempest on the Main, And brews for Fields 
impetuous Floods of Rain. 1765 Fatconer Demag. 185 
Foundering in the storm himself had brew’d. 

5. intr. To be in preparation ; to be in process 
of mixing, concocting, production, etc. ; cf. prec. 
senses. (Thc modern ¢o de brewing, partly derived 
from an earlier ¢o be a-brewing, is not altogether 
intrans. in origin: cf. the house is (a) building.) 

a 1300 Cursor iM. 118 Dituix pe ald law and pe new How 
crist birth bigan to brew. ¢ 1460 Zownelvy AZyst. 314 Your 
baille now brewys. 1599 Alirr. Mag., Worcester iii, 
Doubtes that dayly brue. x6z0 SHaKs. Tem. 11 ii. 1 
Another Storme brewing. 1677 Loud, Gaz. No. Pies 
Some hundred Barrels of Beer brewing for the use of the 
Troops. 1682 N.O. Botlvan’s Lutrin 11. 202 Thou little 
thinkest What work’s a brewing. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 
(1824) 1. 82 Satisfied there is mischief brewing. 1860 Hor- 
LAND JAdiss Gilbert ii. 20 A storm was brewing in the 
domestic sky. 

6. trans. Of oysters: To produce (spawn). 

1865 Corn&ill Mag. XI. 54 The parent oyster goes on 
‘brewing’ its spawn for some time ; and it is supposed that 
the spawn swiins about with the current for a short period 
before it falls. 

7. Comb., in which drew has the sense of brewer, 


BREW. ‘ 


brewing, as + brew-bate, one who stirs up quar- 
relling or dissension ; brew-kettle, the vessel in 
which the wort and hops are boilcd; + brew-lead, 
a leaden vessel used in brewing; brew-wife, a 
woman that brews, a brewster or brewster-wife. 
«Also BREWHOUSE. 

160z Fitzuersert 4fo/, 33 What resteth then to make 
these *brewbates so confident? 1369 Zest. dor. (Surtees) 
I. 87 Plumbum meum, anglice "breuled in fournes. 1430 
bid. VW. 12 Unum brewlede, unum maskfatt. 1522 Walls 
§ Inv. N, C. (Surtees) 106, I bequeth to my son. .the brew- 
house as it standeth, that is to say a brewclede, with a 
mashefatt and a tapstone, etc. 1393 |.anci. ?. PZ. C vil. 
354 Whederwarde he wolde be *brew-wif hym asked. 1479 
Paston Lett. 828 111. 244 He hath maried a bruewyf and 
kepeth the brue hous. 

Brew, s/. [f. Brew v.] The action, process, 
or result, of brewing; the beverage, etc. brewed ; 
sometimes used locally for ‘ yeast’. 

crs10 Ch.-Waridens’ elec. St. Dunstan's Canterb., For a 
quarton of Brew jd. 06. 1627 Bacon Sy/va (J.) Trial. .made 
of the like brew with potatoe roots .. which are nourishing 
meats. 1742 Youne .V/. 7%. ix. 621 The brew of thunders. 
1856 Kane drct. Expl. 11. viii 90 Our brew of beer. .turns 
out excellent, 1859 J. Lanc IVand, /ndia 338 Give us a 
little drop more of that last brew. 

Brewage (briédz). In 6-7 bruage. [f. 
BREW 2.+-aGE: but prob. in its origin associatcd 
with F. drexvage (early forms bresage, brirvage) 
drink, BEVERAGE, whence the original wide sense.] 

1. A concocted beverage ; a decoetion ; something 
that has been brezed, a brewing. 

154z Upatt £rasm. Afoph. 301a, The bruage of wyne 
and the iuice of hemlocke tempreed together was brought 
vnto hym. 1555 Fardle Facions u. viii. 166 Their drincke is a 
bruage..sometymeof Kyze, sometyme of Barlie. 1598 SHAKs. 
Merry W, i, v. 33 Meno Pullet-Spersme in my brewage. 
1644 Mitton A reof, (Arb.) 63 Malmsey, or some well spic’t 
bruage. 1827 Blackw. AJag. XX1. 833 She..hated rum as 
the devil’s own brewage. 1829 Peacock JJisfort. Elphin 
173 The Druids... made .. a mystical brewage of carefully- 
selected ingredients. 1848 Macautay ¢/7st. Eng. iii. 1. 335 
A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine. 


2. 


1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 35 Neuer since I spouted 
ink, was I of worse aptitude to go through with such a 
mighty March brewage. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X.269 Sucha 
brewage of tempest. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.-Cap 
110 When her brewage—love—Was well a-fume about the 
novice-brain. 

2. The process of brewing. 

1776 PrincLe Health Mariners 16 In the space of twenty- 
four hours their brewage is compleated. 1832 M. Scott in 
Blackw, Mag, XXXI. 902 A new brewage of punch took 
place, 1856 Kane Arcét, £2f/. 1. xxix. 387 To complete my 
latest root-beer brewage. 

3. A boiling (e.g. of salt). 

cxgso J. Batrour Practicks 87 The hundreth salt brow- 
age contenand nine score bollis. 


+ Brew'ard, sd. Obs. exe. dial. Also 7 brere- 
wood, 9 dia/. brewit, bruart. [A variant of 
Brarrp, Brerp; ef. OL. breord, briord, brord.) 

1. Brim (of a hat) ;=Brern. 

161x CotGr., Aile..the brimme, or brerewood of a hat. 
1674 Ray N.C. Weds. 8 Hat Brnarts, Hat brims. Cheshire. 
1868 E. WaucH Szeck-Bant it. 38 (Lanc. Gloss.) Wi tb’ rain 
drippin’ off his hat brewits. 

2. Sprouting of corn, ete. ;= BRAIRN. 

Ree Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 59 A fine bruart o’ straw- 
erry. 

+ Bre-ward, brewerd, uv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
pree.: ef. BratrD v.] To sprout. 

1609 Biste (Douay) II. 1084 The sede newly sowne to 
one, beginniug to brewerd to another. 1875 Laxcash. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.)s. v., Yo’r taties are bruartin’ finely. 

+Brewe. Ols. Also 6 brew, 7 brue. [Ety- 
mology unknown.] <A fowl; ?a kind of snipe. 

¢ 1460 J. Russrit BA. Nurture in Babees Bh. (1868) 143 
Wodcok ..resteratiff pey ar, & so is the brewe. ¢ 1475 Vodle 
Biz, Cookery | Napier 1882) 63 A Lrewe sley him in the 
mouthe, asacurlewe. 1513 54. Aernynge in Babees Bh. 
(1858) 276 Wntache that brewe. 1605 in Archcol. XIII. 341 
These Foules bee nowe in seasone.. Brue. 

Brewed (brid), pp/. a. [f. Brew v.+-Ep.] 
See Brew wv. 4. 

1634 Mitton Cons 696 Hence with thy brewed enchant- 
ments, foul deceiver ! 

Brewer (bri21). Also 3-7 bruer, 4 brywer, 
4-5 brewere. [f. BREW v. + -ERL] 

1, One who brews; sfec. one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors. 

a 1300 Wright’s Relig. Sengs vii. 82 Theos false chepmen 
..Backares and brueres. 1393 Lance. P. PZ. C.1. 221 Bakers 
and brywers, bouchers and opere. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 54 
Browstar, or brewore, pandorator, -triz. 1§77 Harrison 
England u. vi. (1877) 150 Ale and beere. .as it pleaseth the 
bruer to make then. 1592 Nasue P. Penilesse 10b, Brewers 
. .by retayling filthy Thames water, come in few yeres to be 
worth fortie or fifty thousand pound. 1671 in Sfow's Surv, 
ied. Strype 1754) Il. 713/2 No street car, or Brewer's dray, 
1732 Berkecey A /cighr. ii. § 4 You think a drunkard most 
beneficial to the brewer and the vintner. 1836 Penny Cyc. 
V. 404/2 The fining or clearing, which is sometimes done 
by the brewer, sometimes by the publican. 

2. A eoncocter, contriver of. 

1563 ‘Yomities 1. xiv. (1640) 191 The author and brewer 
of sinne, and the ruler of Hell. 1586 “es Hooker Giradd. 


frel.in Holinshed 11. 96/2 James de la Hide was the onlie 
bruer of this rebellion. 
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Breweress (bréarés). [f. prec.+-Ess.] A 
female brewer. (Only occasionally used.) 

1841 B. Botrietp J/avn, & Llouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) Introd. 
39 The Countess had employed a breweress at Banbury. 

+ Brewern, browern. 0s. In 5 brewarne, 
browhern. (ft vb. stem dbreww- or dru- (see BREW- 
10U8F) +OEF. wrn, ern place, closet, etc.: cf. BaBN.] 
A brewhouse. 

c1450 Aletr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 626 Pandoxatorium, 
brewarne; péistrinum, bakehouse. 1453 MARG, Paston Let?, 
185 I. 250 The drawte chamer, and the malthouse, and the 
browere (app. an error for browermne). 1465 /aston Lett, 
978 IL]. 435 The Botere. .the Browhern..the Kychyn. 


Brewership (brizaifip). [f. Brewer + -sie.] 
The office or employment of a brewcr, 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XV. 197 Buxton, whose brewership 
unfortunately unfits him for the... lead. 

Brewery (br7ori). [f. BreweER; see -ERY. (Not 
in Johnson 1755-1773: nor Bailey 1721-1800).] 

1. A place for brewing; the establishment of 
a publie brewer; formerly ealled a Brewhouse. 

1658 Hexuam Dutch Déct., Ken Brouwerye, a Brewerie, 
or a brewing-house. 1736 J. McUre View Glasgow 285 
There is a stately Brewarie belonging to Robert Luke .. 
adjacent to the above great T'annarie. 1772 PRirsTLey in 
Phil. Trans. LUX. 148 Living. .in the neighbourhood of a 

ublic brewery. 179: Boswett Johnson (1831) 1. 506 The 
rewery wastobesold. 1862 Frn/. Roy. Dublin Soc. Apr. 311 
The director of the college..showed me also their brewery. 

. fig. 

1880 Eart Dunraven in 19th Cent, Sept. 446 The whole 
region [Colorado] is one vast brewery of storms. 

+2. The proccss or trade of brewing ; also, the 
‘trade’ or body of brewers. Ods. 

ax714C. Davenant Ess. Trade 1. 79(L.) If they should 
bring any distress and trouble upon the London brewery, it 
would occasion the inaking ill drink. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11. x21 The porter brewery. .is also chiefly carried on 
in London. 

Brewes(s, -esse, Brewester, obs. forms of 
Brewis, BREWSTER. 


+ Brew-et, anothcr f. Browet, Ols.= BREWIS. 

¢ 1420 Gloss. in Wright Voc. 200 Tic garrus, brewett. 
2a 1450 Forme of Cury 11 Brewet of almony. 

Brewhouse (bri haus). Also 4 brewhous, 
5 brywhouse, brewhows(e, bruhows, 6 brewe- 
house. [f. vb.-stem dru- Brew-+ House. Cf. 
OHG. br2-his.) A house or building in which 
beer is brewed ; a brewery. 

1373 Test. Ebor. 1. 89 Item legavit Roberto de brewhous 
v marcas. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A7illeres 7. 3334 In al the toun 
nas Brewhous ne Tauerne That he ne visited. 1458 Zest. 
£bor. 11. 226 The pantre, botre, kechyn, bakhows, and 
brewhouse. 1483 Cath. Angl 45 A Bruhows, pandoxato- 
rium. 1529 Act 21 Hen. VII/, xiii. § 32 No Spintual Person 
. Shall have, use, or keep any Manner of Brew-house. 1671 
F. Puitiprs Reg. Necess. 362 A better house than the Brew- 
house which hecouldnot thrive inat Huntington. 1677 Yar- 
RANTON Lng. /niprov. 163 You must have a Bake-house and 
Brew-house of your own. 1797 Chron.in Aun. Reg. 47/1 
Mr. Meux’s brewhouse in Liquorpond Street. 1837 Haw- 
THORNE Twrece-told 7, (1851) 1. x. 176 That shall tear down 
the distilleries and brewhouses. 

Brewice, obs. form of Brewis. 

Brewing (br7in), vi/. sé. [f. Brew v. +-1nG1.] 

1. The action, process, or oceupation deseribed 
under BREW (various senses), 

1467 Bury Wills (1850) 46, I will that the seid Denys haue 
here esement in the bakhows in lawfull tyme for bruynge. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § /pigr. (1867) 179 Great brewyng, 
small drinke. 1663 Gersier Conse! 5 Nor is a Laborato- 
rium ..fit either for Baking or Brewing. 1777 Macaripe in 
Phil. Trans. UXVUI1. 122 You will have a second brewing 
of lime-water. 1855 Macauray //ist, Eng. 1V. 585 Sir 
John Friend.. had made a very large fortune by brewing. 

b. fg. Coneoetion, preparation. 

1545 Jove Zxf. Dan. xi. (R.) The miserable mutacions of 
kingdoms nowe..in brewing. 1601 HoLttanp Péiny xv. vi. 
(R.) Such a brewing and sophistication of them tbey make. 
1673 (R. Lricu] 7ranuspr, Reh. 39 This is a Plot. .this has 
been a brewing any time this Thirty years. 1854 ALForp 
in Léfe (1873) 237, I have an Ediudyrgh article in brewing. 

2. The quantity of liquor brewed at onee. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.) A brewing of new beer, set by old 
beer, maketh it work ugain. 1753 Scots Wag. Aug. 393/2 
Distilling the second draught of a brewing of aqua-vita. 

38. Naut. A collection of black elouds betoken- 
ing a storm. 


A. atirib. and Comb., + brewing-lead, a vessel 
for brewing in. 

1885 Croilian 3 Jan. 130/1 An Act. .to inake it compulsory 
that every collection of worts be entered in the *brewing- 
book within one hour. 1551-60 /27, in H. }all Sac. Elizab. 
Age (1886) 152 In the Brewhouse A *Brewing Copper. 1702 
Lond, Gas, No. 3855/4 Utensils proper.. for a *Irewing 
house. 1444 Zest. Ebor. 11. 100 l.ego.. i. *brewinglede. 
1504 Bury Wills (1850) 101, } wull that they shall haue all 
brewyng ledys. 1694 Lond. Gas. No. 2991/4 Tbe Grey- 
hound in Ipswich... wilh a convenient *Brewing Office. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist (1850) r10/1 A scullery, or small *brew- 
ing-place, at the end of the passage. 1766 Gotpss. Vic, IV, 
xvil, We shall then have the loan of his cider-press and *brew- 
ing-tubs for nothing. 1863 7¢es 6 Mar., Another rickety 
booth holds the brewing utensils. 1462 Test. Fbor. 11, 256 
A cesterne, the ledes, with other “brewing-vessell, 

Brewis (brivis). Forms: 3-4 broys, brou- 
wys: see Browis; 5 brewes, brus, 6 brewish, 
-ya, brues, -isse, -yse, 6-7 brewes, -ess, -esse, 
brewz, 7 brewice, -isse, bruesse, 8 brews, 9 


BREWSTERITE. 


dial. breawis, 6—- brewis. [ME. browes, browwys, 
brewes, ete., a. OF. brouetz, in 13th e. br0ez, no- 
minative of brouet, broed ‘soup made with broth 
of meat’, dim. of OF. bro, bret: sec Browrt, of 
whieh this word is thus a doublet. It is possible 
that the change of drowes to brewes, brewis was 
influenecd by some popular association with OJ. 
briw, pi. briwas soup, pottage (sec BER), or even 
with the vb. Brew. Cf. Drowis, Biose.] 

1. Broth, po in which beef and vegetables 
have bcen boiled; sometimes also thickened with 
bread or meal. Now chiefly dra/., and applied 
very variously in different localities. 

(1300 1525 see Browis.] 1526 in //ouse/, Ord. (1790) 174 
Venison tn brewz or mult, 1 mess, y/. 1530 VAlsGR. 201/2 
Brewes, drovet. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhourr's Bh. Physic 
250/2 Cut a chese to shivers, and inake therof cheese brues. 
1610 lottanp Camden's Hrit.1. 126 Fatned with Scotish 
pottaze and brewesse, ¢ 1622 Frercuer /’rophetess 1. il. 
27 What an inundation of brewisse shall I swim in? a 1650 
US. Bodd. 30. 13b, The verie bruise of divinitie, fate and 
glorious, 1719 De Kor. Crusoe (Hotlen) 297 The Liquor of 
the Meat, which they call Brews, 1822 Scort .Vige/x, Moun- 
tains of beef, and oceans of brewis, as large as J lighland hills 
and lochs. 1869 Brackmorxre Lorna D. vi. (ed. 12) 35 She 
can’t stir a pot of brewis. 1874 Mus. Wuntsny We Gir vi. 
130 One [fryingpan) was set on with the inilk for the brewis. 

2. ‘Bread soaked in boiling fat pottage, made 
of salted meat’ (J.). 

cx440 /'romp. Parv. 53 Browesse [1499 browes], adipa- 
tum, 1 Becon rai ot Epist. (1844) 208 Eating beef 
and brewis knuckle-deep. 1580 Barer </v. B 1225 Brewis, 
offnle adipatz. 1588 Marprel. L:pist. 41 Vhe B. of Glo- 
cester..affirmed that beefe and brewesse had made him a 
papist. 1594 Lyty J/, Bombie i. iv. 113 A stately peece of 
beefe..iu great pompe sitting upon a cushion of white 
brewish. @ 1625 FLetcHer Alad Lover u. i. 8 Deefe we can 
beare before us linde with Brewes. 1680 Suapwett /Voman- 
Capt. 1. Wks. 1720 III. 347 A greasy serviug-man..whose 
beard stunk of beef and brewis, 1854 W. Gaskene Lect. 
Lance. Dial. 131n Lanc. Gloss, (E.D, 5.) Bread soaked in 
broth, or inthe fat that drips from meat..is kuown as brewis. 
1857 J.ScHoLes Yaunt 13 (ébzd.) Drops o fat on Owdham 
breawis, 


Brewit, dial. var. of BreEwarp. 

Brewlyng, obs. form of Brortine 74/, 56." 

Brewst. [An alteration of Browst, apparently 
under the impression that the latter is a Se. dia- 
leet form, and that the English ought to follow 
brew.] A ‘browst’ or brewing. 

1854 Blackw, Mag. LRXV. 529 The brewsts of the dif- 

ta 


ferent years, 1864 Miss Yonce 7 yia/ I. 243 His resolution 
of .. drinking the brewst he had brewed for himself. 

Brewster (bréstar), Forms: 4 breuster, 
brewester,e, 5— brewster, 5 worth. browstar, 
-stere, 6 Sc. broustar, -ster, browster. [. 
Brew v. + fem. suffix -ster: cf. baxter. See 
also Browster.] 

1. orig. A woman that brews, a female brewer. 

¢1308 Aed. Ant. II. 176 Hail be 3¢, brewesters, with 3ur 
galuns, Potels and quarters. 1377 Lanci. P. P/. B. v. 306 
Beton pe brewestere bad hym good morwe. ¢ 142g Voc. in 
Wr-Wilcker 662 Hec brasiatrix, brewster, c1450 /éid. 
692 Hec pandoxatriz, a brewster. 1820 Scotr Abbot xv, 

e will play..in Dame Martin the Brewster's barn-yard. 

2. Iextended to both sexes: A brewer. | Only 
north Eng. and Se. since 15th e., exc. as in 3.) 

1377 LancL. ?. P/. B. Prol. 218 Baxsteres and brewesteres, 
and bocheres manye. ¢1430 Lyn. Ali. Poems (1840) 211 
takerys, browsterys, vyntenerys, with fressh lycour. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 54 Browstar or brewere, fandorator, pari- 
doxatrix. ¢1550 Sir J. Batrour Practicks (1754) 15 Brou- 
ster, for his fie, five pundis. 1607 North Riding Rec. (1883) 
I. 71 Fr. Steele brewster presented for selling ale coutrary 
to the Statute. 


3. Comb. and Altrib. brewster-wife Sc.), a 
woman that brews or sells malt liquors; Brewster 
Sessions, sessions for the issne of licenses to trade 
in aleoholie liquors. 

21774 Fercusson Letth Races, The *Browster wives the- 
gither harl A’ trash that they can faon. 1818 Burt's Lett. 
N. Scott. 1.323 Notes, A bad specimen ofa Scoiish brewster- 
wife, 1864 A. M¢Kay //ist. Atdimarnock 128 Vhe brewsler- 
wives had formed a scheme for raising the price of ale, 1883 
Standard 7 Sept., At the Canterbury * Brewster-Sessions. . 
all the licenses were granted except two. 

Brewsterite (br#stérait). [f. name of Sir 
David Brewster + -1TE.) <A zeolitie mineral, be- 
longing to the hydrous silieates, white in colour, 
and of uneven fracture. 


1843 PortLocKk Geo/. 223 Brewsterite has been stated to 
occur, .at the Causeway, 


Brewys, brewz, obs. forms of EEWIs. 

Brey, variant of Braye, Odés. 

Breyd(e, variant of Bratp. 

Breyer, breyr, obs. forms of Brikr. 

Breyfe, breyff, obs. forins of Brikr. 

Breythe, variant of BrayTHE v. Ods, 

Breze, obs. form of BREeze. 

Breziline, variant of Brazi.iy. 

Briar, ete. : see Bum, etc. 

Briareus (brai,¢rids, braiaris), Proper name 
of a hundred-handed giant of Greek mythology ; 
sometimes used connotatively. 

1606 Saks. 77. § Cr. 1. ii. 30 A gowtie Briareus, many 
hands and no vse. 1852 Tuprer Proverd, Philos. 310 She 
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BRIBABILITY. 


with the might of a Briareus, is dragging down the clouds 
upon the mountain, a | Se ; 

Hence Briarean (-i'an, -é>riin), of or relating 
to Briareus; hundred-handed. Also quasi-sé. 

1599 Marston Saéires, Shape-changing Proteans, damn’d 
Briareans. 1820 Byron A/ar. Fal. 1, ii. 268 Could I rot 
shatter the Briarean sceptre Which in tbis hundred-handed 
senate rules? 1883 Proctor Myst. Time & Sp. 57. 

Bribability, bribe- (braibabi'liti). [f. next : 
see -ITy.] The quality of being bribable; cor- 
ruptibility, venality. 

1832 J. Taytor Records my Life 11.232 The Doctor seems 
to show symptoms of Bribability. 1867 CarLyLe Shooting 
Niagara iii, Calling in of new supplies of blockheadism, 
gullibility, bribeability, amenability to beer and balderdash. 

Bribable, bribeable (braibab'l), a. (sd.) [f 
BRIBE 7. +-ABLE; see also -BLE.] 

A. adj. Capable of being bribed; open to 
bribery ; corrupt ; venal. 

1829 Blackw. Afag. X XVI. 641 The close and the bribable 
boroughs will not be violated. 1858 Car.yLe Fredk. Gt. I. 
vy. v. 590 Grumkow, a bribeable gentleman. 1866 Ch. Times 
31 Mar. 101/2 Give increased voting power to the bribeable 
Classes. 1879 Bacenot Lit, Studies 1. Introd. 63 A most 
amusing picture of the bribable electors. 

B. sé. A corrupt or venal person. 

1867 Fortn, Rev, July 112 The bribables..in the new con- 
stituencies. 

+ Bri‘bage. Ods. rare—1. [f. BRIBE v. + -AGE.] 
Exaction of illegal fees by officials. 

1587 Harrison Exgland u1. iii. (1877) 77 Yer the Scholar 
can be preferred, such bribage is made, that poore mens 
children are commonlie shut out. 


+ Bribble-brabble. Ods. [Reduplicated form 
on BRaBBLE.] Vain chatter or wrangling ; a/frzd. 

1665 Howarp Comittee u1.(D.) You are a foolish bribble- 
brabble woman, that you are. 


Bribe (braib’, sd. Also 5-6 brybe. [Ariée sb. 
and vb., and érydour, appear together in Chaucer 
and his contemporaries; their previous history is 
obscure. OF. had érzde in sense of ‘piece of 
bread, frustum panis’, esp. ‘a peece, lumpe, or 
cantill of bread giuen vnto a beggar’ (Cotgr.) ; 
the same senses occur with med.L. ériba: see 
Du Cange. Cf. Walloon é7d alms, Sp. driba 
mendicancy, It. d¢réa vagabond’s trade; also 
OF. briber, brimber to beg (éntr.), be a raendicant, 
Walloon ériber, Sp. bridar to lead a vagabond 
life, be a strolling beggar, It. d¢rbare ‘to play the 
sly knave’ (Florio); also OF. dr¢beur, brimbeur 
mendicant, strolling beggar, with Sp. drzéon, It. 
birbone, birbante vagrant, vagabond, and the ME. 
bribour, B2iBER scnse 13 also OF. driberie, brim- 
berte, Rouchi briberie, Walloon bribrete mendi- 
cancy. The ulterior history is quite unknown ; if 
the sense of OF. dr7be is the original, the order of 
development would appear to have been ‘ piece of 
bread’, ‘alms’, ‘living upon alms’, ‘ professional 
begging’. Hence, app. from practical association, 
the English sense ‘to steal, plunder’. The further 
history in English is also involved, but appears 
to be somewhat thus: in d77be sb. the early sense 
of ‘theft, plunder, spoil’, appears to have been 
transferred to the ‘black mail’ or ‘ baksheesh’ 
exacted by governors and judgcs who abused their 
positions, and thus to gifts received or given for 
corrupt purposes, whence the later sense of the vb. 
The transition is best seen in the agent-noun 
briber, where we havc the series, ‘ beggar’, ‘ vaga- 
bond’, ‘thief’, ‘robber’, ‘extortioncr’, ‘exacior 
of black mail’, and ‘ receiver of baksheesh’ (the 

daconian scnsc), The sudden and startling change 
from the Baconian ‘ briber’, who received douceurs, 
to the modem ‘ briber’? who yives them, can be 
explained only by taking the latter as a separate 
derivative of the verb in its latest scnsc.] 

tl. A thing stolen or robbed; theft, robbery ; 
spoil, plunder, Ods. .The Chaucer quotation is 
doubtful: if the sb. is right, it might perh. have 
the sense of ‘an alms’, as in OF.) 

€ 1386 Cuaucer /veres 7.78 (Marl. MS.) Feyning a cause 
for he wolde han a bribe [/’efw. ALS. wold haue a brybe ; 
5 texts read he wolde brybe). c1440 Pomp. l’arv. 50 
Urybery or brybe, manticulum. 109 Barcray Shyp of 


Folys (1874) Il. 85 Theyr howsys stuffed with brybes 
abhomynfaJbly. 

2. ‘A reward given to pervert the judgment or 
corrupt the conduct’ (J... 

a. The earlier sense probably regarded it as 
a consideration extorted, exactcd, or taken by an 
official, a judge, ctc.; i.c. as the act of the re- 
ceiver: cf. Briser. 

1535 Covernate /ccdus. x). 12 All brybes [1611 briberie] 
and vnrighteousnes shalbe put awaye, but faithfulnes and 
trueth shal endure for cuer. 1g80 Garet 4/z, B 1227 Buy- 
ing and selling of iustice for bribes. 1601 Snaks. Ful. C. 
lv, lil, 3 You haue condemn‘d, and noted Lucius Pella For 
taking Bribes heere of the Sardians. 1611 Dietr 1 Sav. 
vill. 3 Ilis sonnes. tooke bribes, and peruerted iudgement. 

b. But it is now applied to a consideration 
voluntarily offered to corrupt a person and induce 
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him to act in the interest of the giver, e.g. a con- 
sideration given to a voter to procure his vote. 

1555 BraprortH in Strype Accl. Mem. III. App. aly. 130 
Who they myght make their frend with brybes, 1570 LeE- 
vins Afanip. 113 A Bribe, /avgitio, 1607 SHaks. Cor, 1. ix. 
38, 1..cannot make my heart consent to take A Bribe. 1667 
Perys Diary (1879) 1V. 340 His rise hath been his giving 
of large bribes. 1718 Pope //tad 1. 4> Prayers, and tears, 
and bribes shall plead in vain. 1776 Gisson Decl. § F.1. 
115 The infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased 
the empire. 1839 THiRLWALL Greece xi. 45 Duties..which 
belong to the judicial character, of rejecting bribes, hear- 
ing impartially, and deciding faithfully. 1880 M*Cartuy 
Own Times 1V. Ivi. 218 Before long surely it will be ac. 
counted as base to give as to take a bribe. : 

+3. (perh.) Rascally or execrable behaviour ; 
clamour. Cf. BriBER 1b, quot. @ 1400. Ods. 

a 1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus iv. 306 Quhen all this brybe 
& boist is quite ouir blawin. 

4. Comb., as bribe-broker, -brokcrage, -ntonger ; 
bribe-free, -worthy adjs.; bribe-service, a service 
done for a bribe. Also BRIBE-TAKER, -TAKING. 

1789 Burke Jp. W. Hastings Wks. XIV. 236 Is it in the 
hands of Mr, Hastings’s wicked *bribe-brokers. 1632 Brome 
Novella i. ii. Wks. 1873 1. 116 Dos he appeare *bribe-free? 
Is he the only officer uncorrupted? @ 1593 H. Smitu Ii’ks. 
(1866-7) I. 87 He would never speak to usurers and *bribe- 
mongers. 1788 Burke Jp. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 396, I 
charge him with not having done that *bribe-service, which 
fidelity even in iniquity requires. 1731 ArsuTHNoT Eit. 
Francis Chartres, Without *bribe-worthy service, he ac- 
quired, or more properly created, a ministerial estate. 1788 
Burke Jap. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 360 To secure them 
against bribes by taking from the power of bribe-worthy 
service. 

Bribe (braib),v. Also 4-6 brybe, 5 brybyn, 
6 brybbe. [See under the sb.] 

+1. ¢vans. To take dishonestly ; to purloin; to 
steal, rob; to obtain by abuse of trust, or by 


extortion ; to extort. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Cokes 7. 53 For theris no thef withowten 
a lowke, That helpeth him to wasten and to sowke Of that 
he brybe [v. ~ bribe] kan, or borwe may. x401 Pol. Poems 
11859) II. 40 He chiterith and he bribith All that he may 
gete. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 50/2 Brybyn, manticulo, latro- 
ctnor, 1494 FABYAN vil. 353 A parte was brought vnto y® 
lordes, but y® more part was stolen and brybed. 1538 BALE 
Johan Baptiste in Harl, Misc. 1. 106 [Publican says] By 
me, from hens fourth, nought from the poore shall be 
brybed. 1552 Hutoet, Polle, brybe, or extort. 1561 AwDE- 
tay Frat. Vacab. 13 A licoryce knave that will swill his 
maisters drink and brybe his meate. 1643 Prynne Power 
Parl. App. 30 Great taxes and summes of money .. spent 
vainly and riotously, and bribed out of the Kings Coffers. 

+b. adsol. To steal, extort, or purloin. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Freres T, 78 This Somnour euere waityng 
on his pray ffor to somne an old wydwe a Ribibe ffeynynge 
a cause for he wolde brybe. c1550 Hye way Spyttel Ho. 
283 in Hazl. & P. P. 1V. 37 They must beg, or els go 
brybe, and steale, 

. To influence corruptly, by a reward or con- 


sideration, the action of (a person); to pervert the 


judgement or corrupt the conduct by a gift. Const. - 


with a consideration, ¢o an action, fo do a thing. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 54 They brybe hym .. for to be 
favoured. 1603 Suaxs. Afeas. for AM. 11.11. 145 Hark, how Ile 
bribe you.. 4ag. How? bribe me? /sa. I, with such gifts 
that heauen shall share with you. 1678 N. Wantey /’o2z- 
ders V. li. § 80. 472/2 He bribed the Bishop of Rome to the 
empoysoning of his brother Zemes. 1681 7 rial S. Colledge 
132 Seek an occasion to tell him they were bribed off, and 
were forsworn, 1789 BentHam Princ. Legis. xviii. § 27 
note, Yo bribe a trustee..is..to suborn him to be guilty of 
a breach or an abuse of trust. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) 
ILI. v1. ii. 403 They endeavoured to bribe them with enor- 
mous pay to enter into their service. 1878 Mortey Diderot 
II. 23 The judges were bribed. 

b. absol. ‘To use or apply bribes; to practise 
bribery. 

1768 Jounson in Goldsm. Good-nat. Alan Prol. 26 The 
bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe, 1848 Macaucay /77s¢. 
fxg. 11.158 He fawned, bullied, and bribed indefatigably. 

3. trans. Be purchase or obtain by bribery. arch. 

1718 Pore //ad 1.284 And bribe thy friendship with a 
boundless store. 1733 Swirt Ox Poetry Wks. 1V.1. 190 To 
bribe the judge's vote. 1749 SMottett Regicéden. vii. (1777) 
22 Not thrones and diadems shal] bribe My approbation ! 
1873 [see Brisep]. ; 

. fig. To gain over by some influence. 

1595 SHaks. Yohn u. i. 171 With these Christall beads 
heauen shall be brib’d To doe him Iustice, and reuenge on 
you. ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 33 A flattering 
sleepe Bribes them to rest. 1665 Howarp Jud, Queen 1v.1, 
Your greater Merits bribe her to your side. 1859 Bucxtre 
Crvilis. II. v. 371 The memory of which is almost enough 
so to bribe the judgment. 

Bribed (braibd), A//. a. [f. Betpe v. +-ED.] 

+a. Obtained by bribery; stolen (ods.).  b. 
Won over by a bribe, bought by a gift. 

1576 Newton tr. Lesnie’s Complex. (1633) 123 A bribed 
Judge, that gapes for gaine. 1598 Snaxs. Merry Hv. v. 
27 Diuide me like a brib’d-Bucke, each a Haunch. 1813 

3yRON Br. Abydos u. xiv, The bowl a bribed attendant 
hore. ¢1873 J. Appis Edisab, Echoes (1879) 92 The bribed 
Judgments that he falsely meted. 

Bribee braibz). [f. UripEv.+-EE; cf cxaminee.] 
The recipient of a bribe. 

1858 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. 1.lix, 230 The bond 
between the briber and the bribee. 1881 7Zwres 25 Jan. 8A 
large number of bribees were examined, 

+ Bri‘beless, a. Ods. [f. Brine+-LEss.] Free 
froin bribes ; not to be corrupted by a bribe. 


BRIBERY. 


1608 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 1. iv. 37 Nay, then, step forth 
thou Bribelesse officer! a1618 RaceicH Prlgr. in Rev, 
(1661) 257 From thence to Heavens bribeless Hall, Where 
no corrupted voices brawl. 1640 Br. ReynoLps Passions 
(1658) 1102 Conscience is a most bribeless worker. 

Briber (brai-baz). Forms: 4-6 bri-, bry- 
bour, 5 briboure, -bowre, -bur, 5-6 bryber, 6 
bri-, brie-, bry bor, brybar, 5—briber. [a. AF. dr7- 
bour = OF. bribeor, later bribeur: see BRIBE sb.) 

+1. A vagabond, strolling vagrant; =F. dribeur, 
It. and Sp. drzéox. Obs. (The last quot. belongs 


doubtfully here.) 

1483 Cath, Angl. 43 A Bribur, circum/foraneus, sicofanta. 
c1goo Dunsar Flyting 49 Irsch brybour baird, vyle beggar 
with thy brattis ! @ 1600 /Y¢st. Pieces in Peck Cromwell 30 
He made his porter shut his gates To sycophants and 
briebors. 

+b. Hence: Scoundrel, wretch, rascal. (Cf. 
a similar use of éeggar, vagabond, thief.) Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser. IL. 313 Gentilmen, for to 
haue dyuersite and distinccioun from suche briboures made 
hem rynges of gold. a1400 Cow. Afyst. 183 If any brybour 
do bragge or blowe a3ens my bost. ¢ 1440 Fork Alyst. xxvi. 
169 Say, bittilbrowed bribour. 1509 BarcLay Ship of Fooles 
(1570) 39 Ye babbling bribers, endeuour you to amende. 
c15so Lynpesay Depl. Q. Magdalene 66 The potent Prince 
..Contrair that bailfull bribour [death] had no micht. 

+2. A thief, purloiner, or robber; a taker of 
black-mail ; an extortioner. Ods. 

1377 Lanai. P. P/. B. xx. 260 Alle other in bataille ben 
yholde bribours [C. xxit1, 262 brybours] Pilours and pyke- 
hernois in eche a place ycursed. 1387 Trevisa Higdex 
Rolls Ser. II. 147 So pese briboures were i-made men of pe 
lond [szcgue de pizdonibus accole effecti), 1413 Lypc. 
Pylgr. Sowle w. Xxxiv. (1483) 83 To oppressen brybours and 
extorcioners. c1440 Prop. Parv. 50 Brybowre, saxtz- 
culus, 1461 J. Paston in Lett. 384 II. 4 To lette brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of my Lord of War- 
wyk. 1525 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. II. x. 2x The bribours of 
the Countrey watched for them at the passages. 1548 
Cranmer Catech. 100 b, Extorcioners, brybers, pollers, and 
piellers, deuourers of widowes houses. 1552 Hutoet, Brybor. 
Vide in poller and thefe. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AV. (1596) 145/1 
By inward theeues and bribers. 

+3. A judge or other official who levies ‘ black- 
mail’ upon those to whom he should administer 
justice; one who exacts or accepts bribes; a 
bribee. Cf. BRIBE-TAKER. Ods. 

1520 WuitT1NTON Vig. (1527) 13 He is a bryber, or a 
taker of brybes [zs est largitionis capax]. 1549 LATIMER 
Serm. bef. Edw, V1, iii. (Arb.) 97 A bryber, a gyft taker, a 
gratifier of rytche men. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
372 Iustice ought not to be either a briber, or respecter of 
persons, that is, she must neither take any thing, nor judge 
for anie favour. 1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsworth 
Eccl. Btog. (1853) 11. 80 His chancellour was a great briber 
and extortioner. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u, xxiii. § 6 (1873) 
222 A judge were better be a briber than a respecter of 
persons; for a corrupt judge offendeth not so lightly as a 
facile. 1611 Ricn Honest. Age (1844)13 When euery vsurer, 
euery briber, euery extortioner..is an honest man. 


4. One who offers or gives a bribe. 

1583 BaBiNcTon Comnuandm, (1637) Have wee never suf- 
fered these hands to feele the weight of a bribers gift to 
drawe us to oppression? 1 SoutH 12 Serm. (1697) I. 271 
Affection is still a Briber of the Judgment. [1721 Not in 
Baivey in this sense.] 1755 in JOHNSON. 1837 Lytton A hens 
Il. 246 Themistocles the most expert briber of his time. 
1863 H. Cox /ast. 1. viii. 116 Bribery is a misdemeanor, 
punishable .. in the briber and person bribed. 

+5. A thing that bribes, a price paid. Ods. 

1607 SuHaxs. 77710z 11. vy. 61 His seruice done at Lacede- 
mon, and Bizantium, Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

Bri‘beress. vare. [f. prec.+-Ess. Cf. OF. 
briberesse beggar-woman.] A woman who bribes. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. xiii. 64 As we clut- 
tered by the door of the fair bribress. 

+ Bri‘bering, 74/. sb. Obs. [This and the next 
imply a vb. brtber, formed on the sb. éz%bour, 
briber, in its earlier sense of ‘thief’.] Thieving. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 60 Brought before me.. as 
Malefactors, for bryberinge and stealinge. 

+ Bri‘bering, 2. Obs. [cf. prec.] Thieving. 

c15§30 Dyal. betw. Gentl, & Husbandm. (Arb.) 137 (D.) It is 
the moost briberynge thefe That euer was. 

+ Bri‘berous, @. Oés. [f. BriBer + -ous.] 

a. Rascally, thievish, given to taking bribes. 
b. Of the nature of a bribe, corrupt. 

1534 WHitTTINTON 7 /lyes Offyces u. (1540) 84 Such bryber- 
ous rewardes promessed. c 1550 //ye way Spyttel Ho. 387 in 
Hazl.£. P. P. 1V. 44, | meane these bawdy brybrous knaves, 
That lodgeth them that so powles and shaves. a 1614 S. 
Grauame, The brib’rous minde who makes a god of gould. 

Bribery (brai-bari). Forms: 5 brybre, bry- 
bory, 5-6 brybery, 6 bri-, brybry(e, bryboury. 
-burrye, 6-7 bri-, bryberie, 6- bribery. [f. 
LRIBER + -¥3; see -ERY; or a. OF. driberte, 
found in earlier sense of ‘mendicancy’.] 

+1. Purloining, larceny, theft, robbery. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Freres T. 67 He knew of bribryes [@. ». 
bryberyes, bryberyis, briberies, 2 A7SS. briber] mo Than 
possible is to telle in yeres two. 1387 Trevisa //igden vil. 
xxiv, (Rolls Ser.) VIIT. 81 Al pat were about hym 3afhem so 
to robberye and to bryberie [v. v. briborye, brybury]. ¢ 1440 
Promp.T’arv. 50/2 Brybery or brybe, maxticulum. c1460 
Vowneley Myst. 194 Fy on the, fundlyng, Thou lyfes bot 
by brybre. 1526 SkeLton Alaguyf. 1242 To theft and bry- 
boury I make some fall And pyke a locke and clyme a wall. 
ise IlaARMAN Caveat (1869134 Charged with fellony or petye 

ry brye, 


BRIBE-TAKER. 


+ 2. Robbery with violence or force ; extortion, 

1§z3 Fitzners. Surv. Prol., A gretter bribery nor ex- 
torcyon a man can nat do, than vpon his owne tenauntes, 
for they dare nat say nay nor yet complayne, 1587 Niele 
(Genev.) J/att, xxii. 25 Within they are ful of brybery 
and excesse. 1589 Br. Cooper Acdinou, 178 To oppresse 
them hy couetousnesse, extortion, and briberie. 

3. ‘he exaction or taking of a bribe ; ‘the offence 
of a judge, magistrate, or any person concerned 
judicially in the administration of public justice, of 
receiving a reward or consideration from parties 
interested, for the purpose of procuring a partial 
or favourable decision’ (Penny Cyel.). arch. 

1549 Latimer Seruz, bef. Edw, V1 (Arb) 88 Brybery is a 
pryncely kynde of theuing. Thei will be waged by the 
rich, eyther to geue sentence agaynste the poore, or to put 
of the poore mannes causes, /érc/, 113 [The deuyll] goeth 
about as much as he can to corrupt the men of lawe, to 
make them fal to bribery, 1621 Ersinc Debates //o. Lords 
(1870) 23 His estate raysed by theis briberyes., 1769 Biack- 
STONE Cowtut, LV. 139 Bribery is.. when a judge, or other 
person concerned in the administration of justice, takes any 
undue reward to influence his behaviour in his office. 1836 
Peuny Cych V. 407/1 Since the Revolution, in 1688, judicial 
bribery has been altogether unknown in England. 

4. The act or practice of giving or accepting 
money or some other payment with the objcct ol 
corruptly influencing the judgement or action; the 
offer or acceptance of bribes; spec. the applica- 
tion of such influences to gain votes at a parlia- 
mentary or other election. 

1570 Levins Wauif. 194 Bribery, amditus, 1588 GREENE 
Patzdosto (1607) 20 The simplicitie of his conscience feared 
him from such deceitfull briberie. @ 1639 W. WHATELEY 
Prototypes tt. Xxvi. (1640) 57 Bribery is naught, that is to 
seeke to turne a Governour from justice by gifts, and hire 
him to do wrong. 1767 Cowrer Let. 16 June, We expect, 
or rather experience a warm contest between the candidates 
for the county, the preliminary movements of bribery, 
threatening, and drunkenness being already taken. 1827 
Hattam Const. //ist, (1876) I. v. 268 ‘Vhis [1571] is the 
earliest precedent on record for the punishment of bribery 
in elections, 1863 H. Cox /yst. 1. viii. 116. 

5. Comé., bribery-oath, an oath administrable 
to a voter at a parliamentary election, declaring 


that he has not received a bribe for his vote. 

1809 Tomuns Law Dict.s.v. Parliament vi.(B)3 The 
prey Oath, which must be taken as required by 2 Geo. 

.CG. 24. 

Bri'be-ta:ker. One who takes bribes. 

1549 Latimer Sevm. bef. Edw. V/(Arb.) 88 This is the 
noble thefte of princes, and of magistrates, Thei are bribe- 
takers. 1585 App. SANDYS Serv, (1841) 35 He neither was 
a bribe-taker, nor an extortioner. 1626 Raleizh's Ghost in 
Tart. Misc. (Malh.) 111. 539 Gondomar .. one of the four 
bribe-takers for the profane privileges, 

So Bribe-taking v/, 5b. and /f/. a. 

1549 Latimer Serm, bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 130, I wold the 
Iudges woulde take forth theyr lesson, that there myghte 
be no more iniquitye vsed, nor brybe-takynge. 1880 /orén. 
Rev. Feb. 221 The only people who throve were rowdies 
and bribe-taking judges. 

Bribing (braibin), vd/. 5d. [f. Bripe v. + 
-InG1.] The action ofthe verb BRIBE; +a. thiev- 
ing; +b. extortion; ¢. corruption by bribes. 
Also attrié. 

1549 LatiMER Serm. bef, Edi. VI (Arb.) 130 [f there shall 
be brybynge, they [Judges] knowe the peryl of it. 1573 
Tusser //us6. x.(1878) 21 Bribing and shifting haue seldom 

ood end. 1618 Botton Florus ui. i. 161 The bribing ot 

caurus came to light. 1634 SanpeRson Serue, 11, 288 Then 
what crouching, and fawning, and bribing, and dawbing, to 
have the matter taken up in a private chamber? 1839 
Marryat Phaut. Ship xxxi, We may get away by bribing. 

Bri‘bing, f//. a. [f. Bribe v, +-1ne2.] 

+1. Diskonest, thievish. Oés. 

1542 Upace Lrasun, Apoph. 323 a, Verres .. left nothyng 
behynde hym, as beeyng a taker and a brybyngfeloe. 1567 
Harman Caveat (1869) 74 These beastlye brybinge breeches. 

+ 2. That exacts or accepts bribes; venal. Ods. 

1592 GREENE Art Conny catch. Pref. 4 Some bribing 
officer, who threatneth to carrie him to prison, takes awaie 
all the monie, and lets him slip. 1621 Ersinc Debates lo. 
Lords (1870) 19 Shewing howe grievous to the comon welth 
a bribing Judge is. 1649 Cromwett Lett. 31 Dec., They 
are accounted the bribingst people that are. 

3. That gives bribes; that corrupts or seduces 
with or like a bribe. 

¢1670 Exfost. Men Buckhut. 1/2 Did he not once make 
you a bribeing Present of Timber? 1818 Cossert Resid. 
U.S. (1822) 231 Bribing and corrupt boroughinongers. 

|| Bric-a-brac (bri-kabre:k), Written also 
without the accent, and as one word, [Fr.; said 
by Littré to be formed after the phr. de brie et de 
broc ‘by hook or by crook’.] Old curiosities of 
artistic character, knick-knacks, antiquarian odds- 
and-ends, such as old furniture, plate, china, fans, 
statuettes, and the like. 

1862 THackeray Philip I. 299 All the valuables of the 
house, including, perhaps, J. J.’s bricabrac, cabinets, china, 
and so forth. 1873 Miss Brappon S¢r. MWorld 1. iv. 67 
That bric-a-brac upon which the Bellingham race had 
squandered a small fortune. 1885 A theuzuut 7 Mar. 308 
Some syndicate, growing tired of bric-A-brac. 

b. atirib., as in bric-d-brac man, shop. 

1840 THackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 243 The palace of 
Versailles has been turned into a bricabrac shop, 1876 Geo. 
Euiot Daa, Der, Ixvii. (D.) Haven’t an affair in the world 
--except a quarrel with a bric-a-brac man. 
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@. quasi-adj, \Aumorous.) 

1872 Gro. Exiot Wydidlent, xiii, 13, I think he is a good 
fellow; rather miscellaneous and bric-A-brac, —but likable. 

ence Briek-a-braeker, Brie-a-brackery. 
(collog. or humorous.) 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp dr. |. 180, 1 am content to be 
a bric-a-bracker, /dfd. 1.179 It is the failing of the true 
oe devotee in any department of bric-a-brackery. 

Brieccol, obs. form of Bricove. 

Brich, obs. form of Brercu. 

+Briche, ¢. Oés. (OF. drsee, corresp. to 
OMG, éricht:—OTeut. briki-z, f. briikan to use.] 
Useful, scrviceable. 

¢ 1000 Ags. saltercxviii [xix]. 35 Gela:d me on stize parr ic 
stape mine on binum bebodum bryce habbe. c 1250 Gesti- 
ary 379 in O. &. Misc. 12 We sulen haven heuenriche, 
Gef we bitwixen us ben briche. — 728 And écden he sal 
cumen eft, And ben us alle briche. 


Briche, bryche, obs. variants of Bircu., 

Bricht, Se. form of Bricut a, 

Bricia, obs. form of Brecctra. 

Brick (brik),sé.1 Forms: 5 breke,’ 7/.\ brikkes, 
5 6 bryke, 6 brike, brikke, bryk, bryek e, 
6-7 bricke, 6- brick. [Found only since the 
middle of the 15thc.; not in the Promplorium 
1440, or Catholicon 1483: prob. a. F. drigue, in 
OF. also briche ; quoted by Godefroy 1264 (riche) 
and 1457 ‘brfque) in sense of ‘a form of loaf’, 
and also in OF. in sense of ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment, bit’, and reinforcing a negative in sense 
‘not a bit’, Still in Burgundian and Hainault 
dial., in sense ‘piece’, briyue de pain ‘piecc of 
bread’, in Swiss Romance ‘piece, bit, débris’, 
mod.Pr. driga ‘débris’. It would appear there- 
fcre that the OF, word was derived in some way 
from the Teutonic verb d/ch-axz to break (cf. F. 
briche, ONF. breke, breque breaking, BREACH), and 
that its original sense was ‘ broken piece’, which 
passed through the general sense ‘ piece, bit’, or 
the specific sense ‘piece of bread as baked, loaf’, 
to that of ‘piece of baked clay’. In French ave 
brigue, the shaped object, would thus be earlier 
than /a érigue, the substance ; but in English the 
earliest examples yet found are of the substance. ]} 

1, Asubstance formed of clay, kneadcd, moulded, 
and hardened by baking with fire, or in warm 
countries and ancient times by drying in the sun ; 
used instead of stone as a building material. 

. €1440 [see 8). 1465 A/auu. §& Honseh. Exp. 301, I did 
rekene wethe heme that makethe my breke. 1467 Ord. 
Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 372 That no chimneys of 


tre..be suffred. .but that the owners make hem of brykeor | 


stone. 1535 CovERDALE Gev. xi. 3 Come on, let vs make 
bryck & burne it. And they toke bryck for stone. ¢ 1543 
W. Creve in Dom. Archit, W11. 79 With closer of brike 
toured aboute your gardein. 1603 SHAks. J/eas. for M. 
iv. i. 28 Garden circummur’d with Bricke. 1776 GipBon 
Decl. & F. 1. 44 Augustus was accustomed to boast that he 
had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble. 1788 H. Wacrote in /Vadfoliaua xiv. 8 The ruin 
in Kew Gardens is built with act-of-parliament brick. 1846 
MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 623 By far the 
greater number of houses in London. .are built of brick. 

2. A block of this substance made of a definite 
size and shape, as an individual object ; ordinarily 
rectangular, but also of other shapes for special 


purposes. (In 16th c. the pl. was often brick.) 

The dimensions of an ordinary brick are, in London, gin. 
x 43 x 24; but the thickness varies from 34 (as in Birming- 
ham) to 13 in. 

cxrsz5 Surv. Vorksh, Alonast. in Vorkshire Archzol. 
Frnl. (1886) IX. 329 A litle house..coueryd wt tyle, wta 
chymney of brikkes. 1535 CoverDALe £.r. v.8 The nonibre 
of the brycke which they made. 1611 Biste Gen, xi. 3 
Goe to, let vs make bricke, and burne them thorowly. — 
£x. vi. 18 Yet shall ye deliuer the tale of brickes, 1651 
Proc. Part. No. 123. 1902 Our Landlords .. have exacted 
the full taile of the Bricks, when the ground produced no 
straw. ree YARRANTON Lugl, /inprow. 136 Six hundred 
thousand of Bricks builds a Granary, Two Brick and half 
thick. 1724 Ord. Tilers’ & Brickl. Comp.in Loud Gas. 
No. 6251/3 Every Brick is to be 9 Inches in Length, 4 Inches 
and a Quarter of an Inch in Breadth, and 2 Inches and a 
Quarter ofan Inch in Thickness, 1823 P. Nichotson Pract. 
Build, 345 Called Fire-Bricks, because of their enduring 
the fire. 1840 Marrvat Offa Podr. (Rtldg.) 256 We cannot 
put on a heavy roof with a brick-and-a-half wall. 1850 
Layarp .Vinezieh xill, 342 Squares which when dried by the 
heat of the sun served them for bricks. 

3. A loaf shaped like a brick. Often applied to 
a ‘tin-loaf’, but the local uscsvary. [Cf. the OFr. 
and Fr. dial. uses referred to abovc.]} 

1735 Byrom Rent. (1855) I. ut. 615 Breakfasted upon a 
penny brick and tea with sugar, and ate all the brick very 
near, 1822 KitcHtner Cook's Orac, App. 508 Put a quartern 
of Flour into a large Basin. .knead it again, and it 1s ready 
either for Loaves or Bricks. 1857 Etiza Acton £ug. 
Bread-Bk, un. iv. 184 The loaves technically called ‘ bricks’, 
which are baked in tins. 1847-78 Hatuiwect, Brick, a kind 
of loaf. var. dial, 18795 Ure Dict, arts 1. 477 The loaves 
known under the names of éricks, Coburg, cottage, and 
Freuch rotis, being all made of the same dough. 

4. transf, A brick-shapcd block of any substance, 
e.g. of tea (sce drick-(va in 10); also in other 
more consciously figurative uses, Box of bricks: 


a box of wooden blocks for a child to build with. 
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1827 11. E, Liovn 7imhowwskis Trav, Il. 315 A good 
horse was in our presence sold for about sixty bricks of tea. 
1871 IyNDALL /ragm. Sc, (ed. 6) I. xii. 358 In building up 
crystals these little atomic bricks often arrange themselves 
into layers. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 507 Tatent fuel..small 
coal and pitch, moulded together into bricks by pressure. 
1884 Gitmour Mongols 143 Buyers .. conspicuous froin the 
clunisy bricks of tea Shih they carried. 1885 STEVENSON 
Dyunamiter 191 ‘You see this brick?’.. lifting a cake of the 
infernal compound [dynamite] from the laboratory-table. 

5. Phrase Like bricks, like a brick: with a venge- 
ance, vigorously, with good will: occasionally 
with a clear reference to the crash with which a 
quantity of bricks fall, but usually only as an 
expression of eulogy, as in next sense, 

1836 Dickens Sh. by Boz, Lost Cab-driver, Out flies the 
fare like bricks. 1853 Ie. Fornes /ef. in Geikie Life xiv. 
509 Gibbs has worked like a brick. 1856 Kixcsiry Let. 
May, You fellows worked like bricks. 1856 F. Pacer Ozulet 
Owdlst. 139 She sits her horse as if she was part of him.. 
hunts like. .a brick. 

6. fig. (slang or collog.) A good fellow, onc whom 
onc approves for his genuine good qualities. 

1840 Barnam /ugol. Lex, Bros. Birchiugtou xiii, 1 don't 
stick to declare Father Dick..wasa Regular Brick. 1857 
Hucues Sone Brows vii. (1871) 151 What a brick not to 
give us even twenty lines to learn. 1864 Miss Yonar (fess 
Nate xii. (ed, 2) 213 ‘She's run away, like a jolly brick!’ 
1870 Miss BrinGMan A. Lyuuc 1, xviit. 318 She believed 
Robert was no end of a brick. 

7. ‘Bricks, or Briques, in //eraédry, arc figures 
or bearings in arms, resembling a building of 
bricks’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753). 

B. Attrib. and Cont. 

8. simple attrth. or adj. a. Of brick. Similarly 
brick-and-mortar, etc. b. In the shape of a brick. 
¢1440 BokenuaM tr. Higdenin Engl, Stud, X.18 Enviround 
abowte with bryke wallis, 1591 Srensir Bellay's Wis, ii, 
Nor brick nor marble was the wall. 1677 Moxon A/ech. 
Exerc. (1703) 129 Stone, or Brick Houses, 1753 Cuampens 
Cyct. Supp. sv. Brick, Some also mention brick-tin, a sort 
of tin in that shape brought from Germany; and brick-soap, 
made in oblong pieces. 1851 Hers /rfetds fu C. 1.4 Red 
brick houses, with poplars coming up amongst them. 1865 
M. Arnoto £ss. Crit. iv. 138 Margate, that brick-and- 
mortar image of English Protestantisin. 1884 Liftel/'s 
Living Age CLXI. 88 A... brick-and-stone erection. 

9. General comb.: a. attrib., as drick - cart, 
-clamp, -colour, -furnace, -machine,-mason,-mould, 
-pil, -trowel, -truck. b. objective, as brick-moulder. 
c. instrumental or parasynthetic, forming adjs., as 
brick-bound, -built, -coloured, -fronted, -hemmed, 
-paved, -walled ; also brick. building vbl. sb. 

1881 J. Hawtuorne Fort. Fool 1. xviii, he trim and 
*brick-bound conventionality of the London mansion. 1631 
WeeEvER Anc, Jun, Wott, 230 All the “bricke-building was 
done at his charges. a1845 Hoop 7urties iv, Before a 
lofty *brick-built pile Sir Peter stopp'd. 1663 Grreier 
Counsel 46 He must not suffer * Brick-carts to overturne the 
load of Bricks. 1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4416/4 [He] had on a 
* Brick-colour’d Coat. 1605 Levertou(Lincolu) Ch.-Warders 
Acc. (MS.) 84b, Pd. to Thoms. Jenkinson *brickmayson for 
yj daies whitteninge of the Churche.. vijs. 1858 GLenny 
Gard, Every-day Bk. 251 Whatever there is no room for in 
the Greenhouse must be consigned to the *brick-pits. 1677 
Moxon Jech, Exerc. (1703) 245 A *Brick Trowel, 182 it 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 384 The Brick-trowel is used fur 
spreading mortar, and likewise for cutting bricks. 1647 R. 
StapyLton Juveual 184 *Drick-wall’d Babilon. 

10. Special comb.: brick-ax(e, a double-headed 
ax with chisel-shaped blades, used by bricklayers ; 
brieck-barred a., inlaid (as a floor with rows of 
bricks ; briek-box, a‘ box of bricks’ (see 4); briek- 
bread (cf. érick-/oaf); briek-burner, one who 
attends to a brick-kiln, a brick-maker; briek- 
clay, clay for making bricks; in Geo/. a fine species 
of clay found lying upon boulder-clay; briek- 
dryer, an oven for drying bricks before burning ; 
briek-end, a broken piece or fragment of brick ; 
brick-loaf, a loaf shaped like a_ rectangular 
brick (see 3); briek-nog, -nogging, a method 
of building in which a timber framework is filled 
in with brickwork ; -briek-oil, an old drug com- 
pounded of powdered brick and linsced oil ; briek- 
press, a machine for pressing and consolidating 
the moulded clay ; + brickstone, a brick; brick- 
tea, tea leaves pressed into the shape of a small 
brick, in which form it is imported into Russia, and 
also used as a medium of exchange in Mongolia ; 
brick-trimmer, an arch or ‘trimmer’ of brick- 
work for receiving the hearth ofa fire- place ; triek- 
yard, a place wheie bricks are made, a brickfield. 
Also BRICKFIELD, -KILN, -LAYER, etc. 

1548-62 Norfolk Autig. Misc. (1880) Il. 10 A *brykaxe, a 
hamerax, a trowell, anda pykax. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, 
Build, 389 The Brick-axe is used tor, . cutting off the soffits 
of bricks, 1885 (#/¢/e) First lessons in arithmetic, by means 
of *brick-box. c1g00 Cocke Lovells B. (1843) 10 Bewardes, 
*brycke borners, and canel rakers. 1703 drt’s /infrow. 

. xiv, Statute Laws yet in force, for the regulating of the 
Trades of Brick-Burners, etc. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 245,’2 
*Brick clay.. lies in abundance upon the London clay 
1868 Lossixc //udsou 206 Its banks yield some of the finest 
brick-clay in the country. 1527 MWS. sce. S. Fohu's [osp., 
Cauterb., A lode of *brykendis xiiijed, 1858 Chand. Foul. 
IX, 147 Enthroned on brick ends and pieces of stone. 1873 
Mrs. Witney Of/cr Girls iii. (1876) 30 A brick loaf... 
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always seemed to mea nian’s perversion of the idea of bread. 
1825 Cossetr Aur, Rides 86 The labourers’ dwellings. .are 
made of what they call “brick-nog. 1857 Turner Dom. 
Archit. 111.1. vii. 278 An old house of timber. and brick- 
nogging. 3875 Ure Dict. sirts 1. 533 *Brick oil. .is a relic 
of old pharniacy. 1560 WinTEHORNE Certayne Wayes (1573) 
44a, Taking it out, you shal see it niade like untoa *bricke- 
stone. 1827 H. E. Liovn 7imshowskt's Trav, 1. 36 The 
dry, dirty, and damaged leaves and stalks of the tea are .. 
mixed with a glntinous substance, pressed into moulds, and 
driedin ovens. These blocks are called. .on account of tbeir 
shape, *brick tea. 1852 Sinner tr. /7ac's Journ. Tartary 
18 Tro boil some Mongo! tea—the well-known brick tea, 
boiled with salt. 1872 O.iver Elem. Bot. u. 147‘ Brick Tea’, 
used in Central Asia, is made from common kinds and 
refuse, mixed with bullock’s blood, pressed and dried in 
moulds, 1864 Leeds Mercury 20 Sept., He went to work at 
a brick yard. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 11/2 He has suc- 
ceeded in emancipating .. little brickyard children from a 
regular I:gyptian bondage. 

+ Brick, 54.2 Ols. ‘The name of a sort of 
lamprey... distinguished . . . by having a number 
of black transverse spots, very narrow and long’ 
(Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). 

Brick (brik), v. {f Brick sé.1} Mostly in 
comb. with advbs. 

1. To brick up: to build or close up with brick- 
work. 

1648 Bury Iv i/ls\1850)211, I desire that the passage into the 
vault be bricked and filled up. 1691 LurrreLy Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 259 Orders for bricking up their little gate leading 
into Whitefryers. 1794 Burke /wf. 1. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 414 Very great sums of money are bricked up and kept 
in vaults. 1858 E. Eowarps Ralvgh I. i. 9 They have 
bricked up the lower part of the.. window. — 

To brick over: to cover with brick. 

21845 Hoop Town § Count. xiv, See Hatton’s Gardens 
bricked all o’er. 1863 Browninc Bf. orders Tomb, Bricked 
o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine. 

3. To line, face, or pave with brick ; foimitate brick- 
work on a plaster surface by lining and colouring. 

1825 Mrs. SHERWOOD Old Fimtes u. in Houlston Tracts 1. 
xxiv. 7 They are now bricked in the front. 1830 D’IsraeLi 
Chas. 1, WI. vi. 107 The decent appearance of bricking their 
{house} fronts. 

4. tnir. Yo work with (load, make, etc.) bricks. 

1884 Pad! Mall G. 10 Sept. 7/2 Another man. .was brick- 
ing at a vessel close by. 

U.S. slang. (See quot.) 

1863 Daily Tel. Aug. (Amer. Corresp.) Another favourite 
punishment .. was that of ‘bricking’, which was done by 
bringing the knees close upto the chin and lashing the arms 
tightly to the knees. 

Brickbat (bri-kbxt). Also 6-7 brickbatt. 
{See Brick sb... and Bat sé.2]_ A piece or fragment 
of a brick ; properly, according to Gwilt, less than 
one half of its length. It is the typical ready 
missile, where stones are scarce. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & ./. III. 329 She sent a brickbat after 
him, and hit him on the back. 1597 S. FincuHeE in ///st. 
Croydon App. (1783) 153 They have filled up that trenche 
with..brickbatts, and rubbushe. 1726 AmHErs?T 7 e7v@ Fil. 
]. 269 A very numerous mob .. assaulted the room .. with 
brickbats and stones. 1823 P. NicHotson Pract. Build. 
355 I'he three-quarter brick, or brick-bat, is called a closer. 
1871 Dixox Tower IV. xxvii. 288 Mud and brick-bats greeted 
the returning guards. 

Sig. 1642 Mitton Afol Smect. (1851) 275, 1 beseech ye 
friends, ere the brick-bats flye, resolve me and yourselves, 
is it blasphemy .. for me to answer a slovenly wincer. 

b. comb. brickbat-cheese. 

1784 J. Twamicy Dairying 59 Yo make brick bat Cheese 
--put it into a wooden inould in the shape of a brick, press 
it a little, then dry it. 1861 Mrs. Breeton Bs. Housel: 
VJanagement 809 Brickbat cheese has nothing remarkable 
except its forni. 


Eri‘ckba-t, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. fo stone.] trans. 
To pelt with brickbats. 

1884 Boston (.Wass.) Frnt. 27 Oct. 7 The Republican pro- 
cession was brickbatted. 

Brick-dust (brikdzst). 

1. Powdered brick. 

1664 Evetys Aad. Hort.(1729) 195 Where the Soil is Clay 
+-mingle it with Brick-dust. 1862 Lugxire Within 279 The 
cayenne of cominerce is adulterated with brick-dust. 

2. A tint or colour resembling that of brickdust. 

1807 Orie Lect. cirt 1. (1848) 247 ‘he barren coldness of 
David, the brick-dust of the learned Poussin. 

b. adlirib. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No.g » 1 Brickdust Moll had screani’d 
through halfa Street. 1775 CLavron in PAt. Trans. LXV, 
108 A brick-dust red. 1853 Kane Grinnell Fixp. xviii. 
(1856) x35 Tinged with a brick-dust or brown stain. 1873 
Jxistras 3oué xiii. 249 Its leaves and fruit-pods {are] a 
hrick-dust orange. 

3. IIencc Brickdust-like, Brickdusty a. 

18566 Kane sirct. Expl. 11.ii. 35 Whe brickdusty poverty of 
the blood. 1853 Bucktann Curios. Nat. [7ist. Ser. u.(ed. 4) 
205 There wasared brick-dust-like substance. 1883 //arfer's 
Mag, Dec. 131/1 A light brick-dusty color, 

Brick-earth (brk,sup). [f. Brick sd. 4 
arti.) Earth or clay suitable for making bricks; 
in Geol. a clayey brownish carth lying below the 
surface soil in the London basin. 

1667 E.vetyx .Wem. (1857) 11.24 We went to search for 
Lrick-earth, ax Tucker Lt, Nat. 1.75 ‘Vimber, stone, 
lime, and brick-earth for our habitation. 1878 Heuxcey 
Mhysiogr, xvii. 280 In ep pisces round London the sheet 
of gravel is overlaid by a thin deposit of brownish loam re- 

resented on the map as brick-earth since itis largely worked 

y brickmakers. 


{f. as prec. + Desrt.] 
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Bricked (brikt), A7.@. [f. Brick v.] Con- 
structed of brick; laid or lined with brick. 

1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 50 Fair new brickt Houses. 1708 
Swirt Bickerstaff Detected, Whether his grave is to be plain 
or bricked. 1851 /2/ustr. Lond. News 83 The bricked-up 
window. 1861 Wuyte Mevvitte J7kt. Hard. 20 Stamping 
up a bricked passage. 

Brickel, obs. form of BRICKLE a. 

Bri‘cken, a. [See -en.] Of brick. 

1851 ///, Lond. News 19 Apr. 311 Commonplace bricken 
cottages. 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset. Dial. 11. 82 Up 
the bricken wall didrise. 1862 MayHew Crvvein. Prisons 24 
London. .in its every-day bricken and hard-featured reality. 

+ Bricken, v. Obs. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray S. 6 £.Co. Wds., Bricken, to bridle up the head. 
1706 Puittips, Bricken, to hold in one’s Chin proudly, to 
bridle it. 

Brick-field (bri-kfzld). 
ground in which bricks are made. 

180x Mar. Eocewortu Early Less. 1. Harry & Lucy, 
To go to the brick field to see how bricks were burned. 
1813 Examiner x Feb. 78/2 Labourer in a brick field, 1858 
W. ELus Vis. Madagascar xiii. 361 Spadefuls of soil piled 
up like newly made bricks in a brick-field. 

Bri-ckfielder. [f. prec.+-eR 14] Local name 
in Sydney, New South Walcs, for a thick cloud of 
dust brought over the city by a south wind from 


neighbouring sandhills (called the ‘ Brickfields ’). 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 515 What the Sydney people 
calla ‘brickfielder’, 1862 Crara AsPiINALL 3 1} 7s. 22 ATel- 
bourne 188 A dust storm, a real ‘ Brickfielder’ was blowing. 
1886 Cowan Charcoal Sk., The buster and brickfielder : 
Austral red-dust blizzard and red-hot simoom. 

Brickhil, brickill, obs. ff. Brick-K1LN. 

Bri-ckhood. The state of being of brick. 

1752 H. Warrote Leff. (1837) [. 175 Almost all the walls 
. .are in their native d7ickhood, 

Brickish (brikif), @. slang. [f. Brick sd. 5, 6 
+-ISsH1.] ‘Jolly’, ‘fine’, ‘capital’. 

1856 A. Smita 77, Ledbury 1. xix. 149‘ How’s the times?’ 
‘ Brickish.’ 

Brick-kiln (brik-kil). Forms: 5 brykekyl, 
6 bricke keele, brycke kylne, 7 brick(e-kill, 
brick(e-kilne, (brickhil), 7-8 brickill, 8-brick- 
kiln. A kiln or furnace for burning bricks. 

1481 [Implied in Arick-kilucy]. 1552 Hu tort, Brycke 
kylne, fornax lateraria. 1580 Baret Adv. B 1234 A 
bricke keele, forzax faterttia, 161% Bipre 2 Sav. xii. 31 
Passe through the bricke-kilne. 1701 Ph7l. Trans. XXIII. 
xo89 The burning of Brick in a Brickill. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts I. 524 The common brick kiln isa rectangular building. 

Hence Brick-kilner,a brick-burner or brickmaker. 

1481-90 Howarp J/ouseh. Bhs. (1841) 171 Item, to the 
brykekyler of Eppswich viij.d. 

Bricklayer (briklz:s1). Also 5 brekeleyer, 
5-6 bryche leyer. [f. Brick sé.+Layer.] One 
who lays the bricks in building. 

Bricklayers itch: a cutaneous disease produced on the 
hands of bricklayers through contact with lime. 

1485 Catal. Harleian MISS. (1808) 1. 285/1 Licence. .to re- 
teigne Richard Chezholme brekeleyer. c1sg00 Cocke Lorell’s 
&. 41843) 9 Tylers, bryche leyers, harde hewers. 1562 Act 
5 £éiz. iv. §30 The Art or Occupation of a.. Brick-maker, 
Bricklayer, Tyler. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Conv. betw. 
B.F.& IW. D, Wks. 224 Ben Johnson. .was..put to another 
craft, viz. to be a bricklayer. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. lviti, A 
modern Goth, I mean a Gothic Bricklayer of Babel, call’d 
an architect. 1841 Marryat Poacher iti, He took up the 
profession of a bricklayer’s labourer. 

Hence + Bricklayery [cf. cavperiry] = next. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) Title, The Arts of Smith- 
ing, Joinery, Carpentry, Turning, Bricklayery. 1703 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 3922/4 The Arts of .. Turning aud Bricklayery. 

Bricklaying (briklétin). The art or craft 
of building with brick. 

1484 Catal. Harletan ASS. (1808) 1. 284/2 Artificers ex- 
perte in Breke-leying. 1602 Return fr. Paraass. 1. ii. (Arb.) 
13 He were better betake himselfe to his old trade of orick- 
laying. 1876 Gwitt Archit. § 1889 In the country the 
trades of bricklaying and plastering are usually united. 

+ Brickle (brik’1), 2. Obs. or dial. Forms: 5 
brekyl(le, bryckell, 6 bryckel, brickel(1, brykle, 
bryckle, 6—- brickle. [A parallel form to ME. 
bruchel (ii), pointing to OE. type *brycel, brycl-es 
(ef. the mod. forms such, mickle, earlier Sc. mekyl, 
from OF, mycel, myrcl-es) :~OTeut. *brukilo-, f. pa. 
pple. stem of brek-an (OE. brecan) to break ; cf. the 
parallel Britrne:—OE. dryzel:—OTeut. *br20220o- 
f. pa. pple. stem of 6r¢éofax. See also the doublets 
Brrtcner, Brock.e, Bruck.e.] 

1. Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

1468 Mednulla Gram., Fracticeus, brekyl. Fragtlis, freel or 
brekyl. 1523 FirzHers. /7zsé. § 100 The houe before wyll 
be thycker, and niore bryckle. 1534 More Ox the Passion 
Wks. 1398/2 As a brickell earthen pot iu pieces al to frush 
them, 1g91 Spenser Aains Time 499 Th’ Altare .. Was 
built of brickle clay. 1611 Binte IWésd. xv. 13 This man 
that of earthly matter maketh brickle vessels. 1663 Grr- 
BER Counsel 54 Many Lricks are brickle. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict, E ijb, Where it lies in a Body of considerable 
thickness, it is more Brickle and Joynty. 1875 Lauc. Gloss. 
(Kk, D.S.) Brickle, britchel, fragile, brittle. 

2. fig. Frail, weak. 

¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 10x ‘The world..is ever in drede 
and brekylle as glas. 1494 T'aByan vi. ccxiv. 231 This 
transetory and bryckell lyfe. 1562 J. Heywoon Prov. & 
F-pigr. (1867) 157 Man is brickell. x609 Biste (Douay) Ps. 
Ixxxix, Mans life as brickle as a spiders web. a@ 1640 JAck- 
son IVs. (1844) 1. 303 This orickle earthly life. 


A field or piece of | 


BRICOLE. 


3. fig. Delicate, ticklish ; 
handling. 

1568 Dx. Norrotk Let. in H. Campbell Love-lett. Alary 
Q. Scots App. 28 You may see howe farre..I wade in this 
most brykle cace. 1816 Scott O/d Afort, vii, ‘How I am to 
fend for ye now in thae brickle times’. 

+ Bri‘ckleness. Ods. [f. prec. +-NnEsS.] The 
quality of being brickle or brittle ; fragility. 

1s6x Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 216 It is called 
glassy because of the frailtie and bricklenes. 1671 1777 of 
Walling, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), Considering the brickle- 
nes of my state. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. 
xxii. 178 The knowledge of the brickleness:.. of a Stone. 

Brickmaker (brikmétko1). One who makes 
bricks as his trade. 

1465 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 301 The breke maker. I 
did rekene wethe heme that makethe my breke. 1548 Act 
26 3L£dw, V7, xv.§ 4 No Person. .shall..let ordisturb any 
..Lime-burner, Brick-maker. 1672-95 Korb. Ballads 11. 
474 (title) The Brickmaker’s Lamentation. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 519 The Egyptians were great brick-makers. 

Brickmaking. The trade or occupation of 
making bricks. 

1703 Art's Improv. p.xii, Tanning, Brick-making, Season- 
ing of Wood. 1875 Ore Dict. Arts 1. 519 Brickmaking is 
exceedingly ancient. — 

Brick-red (brikjred), a. 
red brick. 

1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1826) U1. 592 The colour of the 
precipitate. . being much darker and more inclined to brick- 
red. 1843 Portiocx Geol. 105 Brick-red calcareous grits. 
1882 Garden 25 Mar. 204/2 Of a pleasing fiery brick-red 
uniform colour. 

Bricksetter. =BrickiayEer. (In midlands 
and north.) 

1865 Sfectator 18 Feb. 182 The strike of the Manchester 
bricksetters, 1878 F. Wituiams Alidl, Railw. 357 Half a 
dozen bricksetters casing the 12 ft. length. 

Brick wall, 5.1 (Formerly often written as 
one word brickwall, or with hyphen, as still a¢7r76.) 
A wall built of brick. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Avugs ili. 25 There remayned but the 
stones in the brickwall. 16r1 Suaxs. ]Vi2t¢. 7. 1. iv. 818 
Set against a Brick-wall. 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Brick, Brick-walls are also found warmer and wholesomer 
than those of free-stone and inarble. 

attrib. 1785 Cowrer Task w. 771 That never pass their 
brick-wall bounds. : 

+ Bricckwall, 5.2. Ods. [A corruption of 
BricoLr, associated by popular etymology with 
the brick wall of the tennis court: ‘Musicke... 
which, tho’ Anaxias might conceiue was for his 
honour, yet indeede hee was but the Brick-wall to 
conuey it to the eares of the beloued Philoclea’ 
(Sidney Arcadia 283).] 

=Bricore sb. 2 Also attrzb. 

1s80 Hottyzano Treas. Fr. Toug., [1 a fait vue bricole, 
he hath plaied and made a Bricke-wall. 1611 Coter., 
Bricoler, to tosse, or strike a ball sideways; to give it a 
bricke wall (at Tennis). 1662 Sir A. Mervyn SA. Srish 
Affairs 4 We come not to criminate, or to force a ball into 
the Dedan, but if any brick-wall expressions happen. .it is 
rather a force upon us. . 

+ Bricckwall, v. Ods. [corruption of F. 
bricoler see prec.] trans. To cause to rebound. 

1596 NAsHE Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 20 Whiles 
thou mak’st a Tennis-court of their faces, by brick-wallin 
thy clay-ball crosse vp and downe their cheekes. c 1600 J. 
CHAMBERLAIN Left, (1861) 13 Tossed too and fro and brick- 
wald like a tennis ball froma the one side to the other. 
a 1628 F. Grevit_e AZustapha v. (1633) 127 Brickwall your 
errors from one to another. 

Brickwork, brick work. 

1. Builders’ work executed in brick. 

1580 Hottypanp Treas. Fr. Tong., Briqueterie, bricke 
worke. 1594 Pat Fewedl-ho, 1. 78 Buildinges that consist 
of Brickwoorke. 1703 A7t’s Juiprov. 1. 4 By arod of Brick- 
work, is meant, Sixteen Foot and half Square, at a Brick 
and half thick. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1, ii. (1883) 159 A 
Detester of visible Brickwork, in favour of the new-invented 
Stucco, 1874 Parker //lust. Gothic Archit, u. 271 The 
brickwork of the [Roman] Empire. .is the finest brickwork 
in the world, 

2. Building with bricks; bricklaying. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 245 Tools used in Brick Work. 

3. pl. A place where bricks are made. 

1703 Proclam., in Lond. Gaz. No. 3879/4 Owner of the 
Brick and Pantile Works near Tilbury Fort. 1875 Ure Dict 
Arts 1.525 In many brick-works near Paris, screw presses 
are now used for consolidating the bricks. .in their moulds. 

Bricky (briki), sé. collog. One who works 
with bricks, a bricklayer, a brickfield or bricklayer’s 
labourer. 

1883 J. Stratton //ofps § Hop-p. 133 The occupations of 
the people are chiefly. .dustmen, hackles sweeps. 

Bri‘cky, a. [f. Brick sd.+-y1.] a. Made or 
built of brick. b. Full of or abounding in bricks. 
ce. Of the colour of brick, brick-red. 

1596 Svenser Prothad. viii, Those bricky towres.. Where 
..the studious Lawyers haue their bowers. 1610 W. Fotk- 
INGHAM Art of Survey 1. xi. 41 Brickie rubble. 1862 Sfec- 
tator 29 Mar. 355 Amid the desolate bricky preparations of 
‘ building-lease’ ground, 1884 St. James's Gaz. 10 May 6/2 
The flesh-tints are a little hot and bricky. 

Hence Bri-‘ckiness, 

Mod, ‘The unrelieved brickiness of the place.’ 

Bricole (brirkal, brikdwl), Also 6 bric-, 
brik-, briccoll, 7 bricol, briccole, brickoll, 9 
bricolle ; see also corrupt form Brickwa.L. [a. 


requiring cautious 


Of the colour of 
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F. éricole (It. briccola, Sp. brigola):—\ate L. briccola. 
Ulterior derivation nncertain : see Littré.] 

1. An ancient military engine or catapult for 
throwing stones or bolts. 

1325 Lp. Berners /'roiss. IL. clxxi. [clxvii.] 500 In this 
towre was a bricoll or an engyn whiche..dyde cast great 
stones. 1614 Sytvester Bethulia’s Rescue wi. 109 Vh' 
Enginer..Bends here his Bricol, there his hoystrous bow. 
1840 L. Ritcwie Windsor Castle 214 Vhe bricolle, which 
discharged large heavy darts with square heads. 

2. In Zennis: The rebound of a ball from the 
wall of a tennis court, ‘a side-stroake at Tennis 
wherein the ball goes not right forward, but hits 
one of the walls of the court, and thence bounds 
towards the adnerse partie’ (Cotgr. 1611); also 
fig. an indirect, unexpected stroke or action. 
Similarly in A7Wiards (see quot... 

1598 FLorio, riccofe, a brikoll or rebounding of a ball 
from one wall to another in a tenis court. @ 1631 Donne 
Lett. (1651) 65 That love, which. .fell not directly, and 
immediately upon my self, but by way of reflection or 
Briccole. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fad/es cccciv. 435 Couzen’d 
with a Bricole at Tennis. 1798 H. Wacrore Leéf. (1857) 1. 
Introd. s11 Introducing two courtiers to acquaint one 
another, and by bricole the audience, with what had passed 
in the penetralia. 1863 Hoyle’s Games (ed. Pardon) 378 
The ball.,will jump on reaching the cushion, especially if 
played bricole, across the cushion. 1880 Soy’s Own Bk. 
638, Briccle, a ballstruck against a cushion in order to make 
a cannon or hazard on its recrossing the table. 

3. Harness worn by men in drawing guns, where 
horses cannot be used or procured, 

1864 in WeesTER. 

+ Bri‘cole, v. Os. [f. prec. sb.] To causc 
to rebound ; ‘to pass a Ball, to toss it side-ways’ 
(Phillips, 1706). See also BRIcKWALL v. 

1611 FLorio, Srzccolare, to brickoll from wall to wall. 

+ Bricown. Os. rare. [a. OF. bricon, bricun.] 
A knave. 

@ 1400 Cato'’s Morals 103 in Cursor M. App. iv, If pou be 
fole and bricoun and kepis no3t in resoun. 

Brid, var. of Birp, BRED, Buxb. 

Bridal (brai-dal), sd. (2.) Forms; 1 brid-ealo, 
-ealu, 2-6 brydale, bridale, 3, 7—- bridal. Also 
(3 bridel), 3-4 (s.w.) brudale(#), 3-7 bridall, 
4 bruydale (bruytale, bridhale), 4-5 (Az?) 
bredale, 5 bredeale, 6 brydall, brideall, bry- 
deale, brideale, (7 bride hall). [OE. bry/-calo 
(infl. -ea/od), lit. ‘wedding ale’, ‘wedding banquet or 
conviviality’: see BRIDE sd. 5 (in comb.), and ALE. 
The analytical form, with stress (primary or second- 
ary) on -a/e, never died out, was very common 
¢ 1600, and is still used as a historical or antiqua- 
Tian term: see BRIDE-ALE. On the other hand 
the individualized éri:da/, with the stress and 
sense of a/e quite suppressed, occurs before 1300, 
and remains as the living word.] 

1. A wedding feast or festival; a wedding. 

(The sense ‘ wedding feast’ is distinct in early usage; by 
the time of Wyclif the word was often extended to include 
the whole proceedings of the wedding or marriage, in which 
use it was often made plural (cf. L. nuftiz, sponsalia, F. 
noces, ME. sposatles, mod. nuptials), it is now chiefly 
poetic, except when used attributively (see 2). 

1075-6 O. E. Chron. (Worcester MS.) Per wes bet bryd 
ealo (Laud ./S. eala] pet wes manesra manna bealo. 
Jbid. (Laud MS.) Zt pam bryd ealod (MWorcester ATS. 
brydlope] zt Nordwic. c1200 Orxmin 14002, I be land 
o Galile Wass an bridale 3arrkedd. a 1300 Cursor A/. 1336 
Bridall {v. ~. bridel, bridale] was par broidenan. 1340 Ayend, 
233 Pe wyse maydines..yeden in mid be bredgome to be 
bredale. 1362 Lanci. P. PL A. n. 36 Alle pis Riche.. 
weoren e to be Bruyt-ale [v. r. in B., C., bre-, bri-, 
bru-, bruy-, brydale). 1382 Wvciir Song of Sol. Argt. 73 
The bridalis of Crist and of the Chirche. ¢1440 Cesta 
Rom. (1879) 301 tg day was sette of hire bredeale. 1552 
Hutoer, Rrydeale, nuptus. 15862 J. Hevwoopo Prov. $ 
Epigr. (1867) 12 It is, as telth vs this olde tale, Meete, that 
aman be at his owne brydale. 1575 LaNenam Le? (1871) 
20 A solem brydeale of a proper coople. 1581 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 140 The pompe of Bridealls. 1604 SHaks. O¢4. 
ut. iv. 150 Such obseruancie As fits the Bridall. 1724 
Ramsay Zea-t, Vise. (1733) I. 89 Let us a’ to the bridal, For 
there will be lilting there. 1808 Scotr Lochinvar iii, O 
come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, Or to dance at 
our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? 1859 Texnyson Enid 
231, 1... Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun. 

fie. 1632 G. Hersert Temple, Vertue i, Sweet day, so 
Fe so calm, so bright, The bridall of the earth and skie. 

2. Since 1600, mostly used attributively, by asso- 
ciation with adjectives (of Lat. origin) in -a/, as 
nuptial, natal, mortal, etc. Most of the earlier 
attributive uses or combinations of Bripr also 
teappear with drrda/, as bridal bed, bowl, cake, 
chamber, house, knot, ring, etc., and many of more 
modern character, as dridal cheer, day, dinner, 
dress, favour, morn, veil, wreath, etc., etc., where 
wedding may always be substitutcd. These are 
sometimes unnecessarily hyphened. 

c 1440 Promp. Parz. 50 Brydale howse, nuptorinm. 1596 
Srenser F, Q. v. ii. 3 Where and when her bridale cheare 
Should be solemniz’d. — Prothal, 17 Adomd with dainty 

emmes.. Against the brydale day. 1596 SHaks. Zasn. 
Rar. ut. ii, 221 Gentlemen, forward to the bridall dinner. 
ford, w.i. 181, I will bring thee to thy Bridall chamber. 
¢ 1600 Lyrics for Lutenists (Collier) 3 Shee can .. trimme 
with plums a bridallcake. 1633 Kame A//ey 1v. i. in Haz. 
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Dodsiey X. 338 Quaffing out our bridal bowl. 1714 Younc | with a chaste-sweet flame [Did’st both our Brides’ hearts 


Force Keliz. 1. 85 Now on the hridal-bed his eyes were cast. 
1717 Pore Llorsa 219 Vor her the Spouse prepares the 
bridal ring. 1800 Mar. Encewoatn Belinda xix, Lady 
Anne Percival came..with a bridal favour in her hand. 
1810 Soutury 7halaba vu. xxxi, Who comes from the 
bridal chainber? 1850 ‘Tennyson /# J/em. Concl, 28 But 
where is she, the bridal flower..She enters, glowing like 
the moon Of Eden on its bridal bower. 1874 Db1.ack P7. 
Thule 9 Marching at the head of a bridal procession. 
b. Sometimes more distinctively adjective, in 
construction or in sense :=Of or pertaining to a 
bride, worn by a bride (e.g. bridal bouquet, veil, 
wreath) ; bride-like. 2 

1748 Rictarpson C/arissa (1811) It. 140 Witha simpering 
altogether bridal. 1809 J. Bartow Coésmé. 1. 501 Nor 
shalt thou e’er be told, my bridal fair. 1865 Miss Mutoct 
Chr, Mistake 108 She stood, allin her fine garments, a fair, 
white, bridal-like vision. 

4 3. (ellipt.) pl. rare. = BRIDALLER. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 239 Apparell’d in 
their best array, As bridals use upon their eéprah aa 

Bri-daller, rare. [f Bripau+-rer!.] One who 
takes part in a bridal; ta. a bride or bridegroom; 
b. a wedding-cucst. 

16g0 Bratuwait A7r't asteep, Husb.? 47 There was no 
Activity sure a wanting in those two jovial Bridallers. 1830 
Hoss in Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 219 The fairy bridallers 
descending Straight from the moon. 

Bridally (brai-dali), adv. [f. Bripat 2 b + 
-LY%.] In bridal attire ; as for a wedding. 

1836 Macreapy Nemiiu. 11.25 She seemed bridally attired. 
1883 ai W. Muir /s/as 16 Black-eyed maidens all bridally 
attired. 

+ Bridalry. 0s. rare—'. =Bripesutp. 

1742 Rictiarpson Pamela 111. 78 A poor Girl has. .but a 
few Weeks Courtship, and perhaps a first Months Bridalry, 
if that, and then she’s as much a Slave to a Husband, as 
she was a Vassal to her Father. 

Bridalty. rave. In7bridaltee. [f. Batpa. 
+-TY: cf. mayoralty, shrievalty.] Wedding, bridal. 

1633 B. Jonson Love's Welcome (1854) 780 '2 At Quintain 
he, In honour of this bridaltee, Hath challeng’d either wide 


countee. 1845 Whttehalt xxii. 161 There is more mirth 
with them than at a bridalty. 

Briddle, obs. form of BRIDLE. 

Bride (broid), 54.1 Forms: 1 bryd, 2-4 
(Kentish) bréd(e, 2-3 (s.w.) brude(i#), 3 brid, 
3-4 bryd, (4 bruyd), 4-6 bryde, 4- bride. 
[Common Teut.: OE. dryd str. fem. = OS. brid 
(MLG. brtd, MDu. Grit -de, Du. druid), OHG., 
MHG. éré¢ (mod.G. braut), ON. britdr (Sw. Du. 
brud), Goth. érips :— OTent. *brédi-z; the 
general sense is ‘bride’, but in Gothic, though 
this sense is also evidenced by the componnd 
bripfaps ‘bridegroom’ ( faps = Gr. meets for *noms, 
Skr. fatis ‘lord’), the only sense actnally occur- 
ting is ‘daughter-in-law’; the med.L. érifa, 
OF. bray, F. dru, Rumansch $br7tt, from OHG., 
have also only the sense ‘daughter-in-law’: cf. 
Gr. vuppy ‘daughter-in-law’ and ‘bride’. Not 
known outside Teutonic; though some would 
identify with it #7:7t/s an Italian name of ‘ Venus 
mater’. Radical sense uncertain: possibly the 
verb root dra#- ‘to cook, brew, make broth’, a 
duty of a daughter-in-law in the primitive family.] 

I. As separate word. 

1. A woman at her marriage; a woman just 
about to be married or very recently married. 

The term is particularly applied on the day of marriage 
and during the ‘honeymoon’, but is frequently used from 
the proclamation of the banns, or other public announcement 
of the coming marriage. In the parliamentary debate on 
Prince Leopold's allowance, Mr. Gladstone, being criticized 
for speaking of the Princess Helen as the ‘bride’, said he 
believed that colloquially a lady when engaged was often 
called a ‘bride’, This was met with ‘Hear! hear!’ from 
some, and ‘No! no!’ from others, Probably ‘bride elect ’ 
would have satisfied critics. 

c1o0o AEiFric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 171, Sfousa, bryd. 
cx000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 1 And ferdon ongen pone bryd- 
guman and pa bryde. ¢ 1160 //atton G, ibid., On3en panne 
bred-gumen and bare brede. c1z00 OrMIN 15337 Crisstess hird 
..Iss crisstess brid onn erpe. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 164 Nefde 
he brude ibrouht hom? a 1300 Havelok 2131 Hauelok lay 
on his lift side, In his armes his brihte bride. c¢ 1385 
Cuaucer £. G. W, 2622 The nyght is come the bryd shal 
go to bedde. ¢ 1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Walcker 691, /fec domi- 
duca,abryde. 1535 CoverDALeE 1 face. ix. 37, & brought 
y* bryde from Madaba with greate pompe. 1592 Suaks. 
Rom, § Ful.1. i. 11 Ere we may thinke her ripe to be a 
Bride. 1671 Mitton Sasson 320 To seek in marriage that 
fallacious bride. 1858 Mackay Three Flowers, Thus I won 
my blushing bride One happy summer-day. 1884 Pa/? 
Malt G. 13 Feb. 8,2 The bride.. wore a dress of white satin 
embroidered with pearls. 

Jig. 1613 Bipte Rev. xxi. 9, | will shew thee the Bride, 
the Lambes wife. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Death-d. Korner, 
The youth went down to a hero's grave, With the sword, 
his bride. @ 1850 Exiza Coox Rover's Song, The Ocean's 
my home, and my bark is my bride. __ 

+ 2. In 15th and 16th c. denoting also a bride- 
groom ; = spouse. Obs. Cf. brrde-couple in 6. 

¢ 1440 Promp Parv. 50 Bryde, infra in spowse, spousus, 
Sponsa. 1483 Cath. Anel. 43 A Bride; sfonsa, sponsus 
vir efus, 1598 Sytvester De Bartas u. iv. ui. (1641) 211 2 
Sweet Daughter dear. .Isis blesse thee and thy Bride With 
golden fruit. /éfd. 11. iv. 1. 213/1 Art thou not Shee, that 


into one heart frame ? 

+3. Occas. found = Burp ‘lady, maiden’, cte. ; 
but perh. only by confusion, 

Thus in the quot. froin Cuzsor 3/, the later versions have 
bride, bruyd, for the brrde (= Burp) of the Cotton MS. 

@ 1300 Cursor Ad, 7131 Vn-to pat lirde[/ars/ hride, 77a. 
bruyd}..Sainpson al be soth hir tald. 

4. A collectors name for the Dark Crimson 
Underwing moth (Catocala sponsa). 

1860 Gossk Nom. Nat. Ilist. 26 Ila! the lovely ‘bride’! 
If you can net her, you have a beauty. 

ITI. In combination. 

Bride- had originally the force of ‘bridal, wed 
ding” (the primitive marriage being essentially 
the acquisition of a dride): so in all the OF, com- 
pounds of dry/-.. Only in modern coinbinations, as 
bride-like, brideless, is bride used in sense 1. 

5. Obvious comb. a. =‘ bridal, wedding’, as 
bride-banquel, -barn, -bell, -chamber, -clothes, -day, 
-hiss, -ring, -slecp, -song, -wife. b. = ‘bride’, as 
érideless, bride-lifter, -lifting, bride-like, bride- 
widowing adj. 

a. 1633 Foro °7is /ty wv. i, That marriage seldom’s 
good, Where the *bride-banquet so begins in blood. 1652 
Brome You. Crew ww, ji. 424 We are mist within the *ride- 
Barn among the Revell rout. 1850 Mrs. Urowninc Poems 
II. 29 The merry “bride-bell Rings clearthrough the green- 
wood. /éid. Il. 46 Why glads it thee, that a *bride-day be 
By a word of woe defiled. ¢1380 Wycitir De Dot, /ecl 
Sel. Wks. IIT. 440 3if we have penue *bryde-clopis, we shal 
for evere be dampned. 1830 Cartyte Aichter Misc. (1857) 
II. 150 Caroline .. bestowed on him the “bride-kiss of her 
own accord, 1851 Kincstey Veast xiii. 246 Where is your 
shading, my fair maid? 1871 Rossetti £den Bower 
xvii, That he may. .curse the day when the *bride-sleep took 
him. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxiv. 372 For * Bridesongs, 
they bee not wanting. 1629 Forp Lover's Adel. v. 1, 
Sorrows are chang’d to bride-songs. 1567 ‘TuRBERV. 
Ovid's Epist. 51 Ne didst thou cause a marmage bed for 
*bridewife to be drest. i 

b. 1884 Tennyson Becket 170 The *brideless Becket is 
thy King and mine. 1865 M¢l.ennan Prim. Alarriage 33 
A young fellow called the *bride-lifter lifts the bride, 1871 
Tytor Prim, Cult. 1. 65 ** Bridelifiing’ has been noticed 
as one of the regular games of the little native boys and 
girls. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vi//age Ser. 1. (1863) 117, I never 
saw any thing so delicate and “bride-like as she looked in 
her white gown. 1832 L. Hunt Poems 173 The “bride- 
widowipg sword. 

6. Special comb. : + bride-belt, the zone or belt 
wom by a virgin; + bride-bowl = Bribr-cup; 
bride-bush, a bush hung out at the (village) ale- 
house in honour of a wedding ; + bride-couple, a 
newly-wedded pair; bride-door, the door of the 
BRIDEHOUSE; bride-knot, a wedding favour ; 
t+ bride-leader, the precursor of the later Bripr- 
MAN, who brought the bride to the bridegroom ; 
+ bride-mother one who acts the part of mother at 
weddings in some countries ; bride-price, money 
paid for a bride; + bride-squire = BRIDEMAN ; 
bride-stake, a pole set up to dance round at a 
wedding ; bride-weed, a bride’s dress or veil; 
bride-wort, Meadow-sweet Sprrwa CUlmarin ; 
also, Amcrican Meadow-sweet (9. salrctfolia). 
Also BRIDE-ALE, BRIDE-WOMAN, q. v. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas (1608) 376 Thou wed a wife, 
another “fore thy face Shall lose her “bride-belt. 1630 13. 
Jonson New /un Aret., Lord Beaufort .. calls for his bed 
and *bride-bowl to be made ready. 1654 Gayton Fest. 
sVotes 1. iv. 50 His *Bride-bush, which to that purpose is 
very good, if a thorne or two were pluckt out of it. 1635 
J. Haywarp Sanish'd Virg, 172 Having lodg’d the *bride- 
couple a-bed. 1864 Atkinson HiV/rtby Gloss. s.v. Bride-door, 
To run ‘for the *bride-door’ ; the race for the bride’s gift by 
young men, who wait at the church-door till the marriage 
ceremony is over. The prize is usually a ribbon, which is 
worn for the day in the hat of the winner. 1694 Ladies 
Dict. (N., Nor was he slow in furnishing the *bride-knots 
and favours. 1552 Huoet, *Bryde leader, pronudus. 1561 
Daus tr. Sullinger on A poc. (3573) 202 The Apostles as the 
*brideleaders. .haue brought the Church to our Sauiour, a 
chaste virgin. 1712 Lond. Gas. No. 4987/1 ‘The Empress 
Dowager with the Vice-Admiral’s Lady, were the *Bride- 
Mothers. 1876 Dicay Neat Prof. iii. i. § 4. 113, By early 
Teutonic custom..the *bride-price, or price paid by the 
intending husband to the family of the hride. 1885 /’«// 
Matt G.7 Feb. 5,1 When the bride price has beep paid, the 
girl runs away and hides. .and his friend icompare our * best 
man’) brings her home by force. 1633 B. Joxson Love's 
Welc., The two *bride-squires. . were in two yellow leather 
doublets. 3854 Syp. Doser. Balder xxiii, 123 The mist 
is as a *brideweed op the moon. 1863 [rior /’lani.n, 
“Bridewort, from its resemblance to the white feathers 
worn by brides. 

Bride (braid), sé.2 [a. F. drre bridle, bonnet- 
string = Pr. and Sp. dria, from Teutonic: cf. 
OHG. érfdel: sec URtDe.] 

+1. A bridle, rein. Also fig. Obs. 

¢ 1300 A’. A /is. 7627 How love heom ladde by strong bride. 
a1300 K. Horn 772 Berild..tok him bi pe bride. 

2. The delicate net-work which connects the pat- 
terns in lace ; also, a bonnet-string. 

1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 5 One [bonnet] ,. is very pretty 
made of velvet and black lace ; black or white tulle brides. 
1883 Jfag. of Art Dec 67/2 The delicate beauty of its white 
knots lightly held together by cobwebby ‘ brides’. 


3. Surg. Membranaceous filaments found in the 


BRIDE. 


centre of abscesses or in deep wounds which pre- 

yent the escape of pus, or cause morbid adherence. 

1845 Eucycl. Metrop., VII. 739 When the maturation {of 

the pustule in small-pox] is complete the ‘ bride’. smupnires. 

+ Bride (braid), v.1 ? Ods. [f. BripE sé.1] _ 

1. intr. To play or act the bride. (Also with 27.) 

1sgo Parscr. 465/2 This mayde brideth very well, ceste 
pucelle fait lespousée tresbien. 1596 Suaks. Tam, Shr. ui. 
ii: 253 Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it? a 1652 

Brome Z£ng. «Voor 1, iii, Would you have brided it so lump- 
ishly With your spruce younker? 

2. trans. To wed, marry. Also adsol. 

r6o01 Death Earl Huntington \. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey VIII. 
231 [He] will not bed, forsooth, before he bride. c¢ 1612 

FLETCHER 77v0 Noble Kinsmen (L.), I knew a man..who A 
lass of fourteen brided. @ 1658 CLeveLanp Cl. Vindicew 
(1677) 92 Uhis Wench he fain would have Brided, 

+ Bride, v.2 Ods. rare. [perh. f. BRIDE sb.” : ef. 
BriDLE v.) z2/r. To mince, practise affectedly. 

1530 Parscr. 951 To bride, ¢dger (Corer. Viger, to trifle, 
play the fop or nidget!. 1593 NasuE Foure Lett. Confut. 80 
He brides it and simpers it out acrie. 1598 FLorio, Czncés- 
chiare, to minse it or bride it in eating or speaking. _ 

Bride-ale, bridale (brai-d,z!:1). [A conscious 
rctention or restoration of the earlier analytical 
form of Bripat sé. [q. v.] in its early sense.] 

1. A wedding-feast of the Old English type, an 
ale-drinking at a wedding. 

1000-1500 [see Bripar 1]. 1540 Cranmer Bible Pref, 
Neither [is] weepinge convenient ata brideale. 1577 Harri- 
son England 11. vi. (1877) 150 In feasting [the husbandmen]} 
doo exceed after their maner: especiallie at bridales. 1589 
Purtennam Ang. Poesie (Arb.) 97 For recreation of the 
common people at Christmasse diners and brideales. 1621 
AinswortH Alot, Gen, xxix. 22 A banquet named in Hebr. 
of drinking. .Such we call a Bride-ale. 1762 Hume Hist. 
Eng. iii. (1806) IV. 97 Wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and 
other cheerful festivals of the common people. 1857 Tout. 
Situ Parish 503. 1864 Parcrave Norm. & Exg. 111. 126 
The doleful bridale of Déle. 1868 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 151 Tostig’s bride, whose bride-ale had been 
so cruelly interrupted. ; 

2. ‘The warmed, sweetened, and spiced ale, pre- 
sented toa wedding partyon its return from Church’ 

Atkinson Province. Danby, Yorkshire, 1863). 

Bri‘de-bed. arch. [f. Bripz- = wedding.] 
The nuptial couch, the marriage bed. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 575/2 Ere they went to 
theyr bryde bedde. 1602 SHaks. Yam. v. i. 268, I thought 
thy Bride-bed to haue deckt (sweet Maid). 1848 KincsLey 
Saint's Trag. \v. i. 182 What right have I to arrogate 
Christ’s bride-bed ? 

Bridecake (brai-dkzk}. Also 9 bride’s-cake. 
[f. BriDE- =wedding.] A rich, highly ornamented 
cake, eaten at a wedding ; wedding cake. 

1552 HuLoet, Bryde cake, sumanalia. a1600 Rob. Hood 
Ritson) 11. 1. 211, I got a good piece Of bride-cake, and so 
came away. 1606 Chotce, Chance, etc. (1881) 54 Breakefast, 
where a bride-cake and a messe of cream, with the help of 
a cold pie, staied our stomackes well. 1666 Perys Diary 
17 Aug., Had a piece of bridecake sent me by Mrs. Barbary. 
1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (1849) 474 Loads of bride-cake 
were distributed. 1877 W. Jones Furger-ring L. x71 Slices 
of the bride-cake. : 

Bri‘de-chamber. «rc. The room in which 
a wedding is celebrated ; the nuptial apartment. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Guif C iv, To be a doleful bryde 
in theyr bloody brydchambers. 1611 Bisre Jatt. ix. 15 
Can the children of the bride-chamber mourne, as long as 
the bridegrome is with them? 1871 Mortey Crit. Misc. 

1886) I. 268 Topics eternally old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truisms of the grave and of the bride-chamber. 

Bri‘de-cup. arch. or Obs. [f. Brrpe- =wed- 
ding.] a. A cup or bowl handed round at a 
wedding. b. A cup of spiced ingredients pre- 
pared at night for the ‘bride-couple’. Also fg. 

1554 Puiteor Exam. & Writ. 241 God doth call me (most 
unworthy) to drink of the Bride-cup of his Son. 1562 J. 
Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 15 The drynke of my bride 
cup [ should haue forborne. 1630 B. Jonson New Ju. v. i, 
Get our bed ready, chamberlain, And, host, a bride-cup}3 
you have rare conceits, And good ingredients. 1633 fack 
of Newbery in Lancham's Let, (1871) 20 There was a fair 
hride-cup of silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of rosemary. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall 
11. 323 The butler bore before her the bride-cup. 


Bridegroom (broi-dgr#m), Forms: a. 1 bryd- 
guma, 2-3 brid-, brudgume, 3 bridgom(e, 3-4 
bridegome, 4 brydgome, ( Aen/zsh) bredgome; 
B. 6 brydegrome, 6-7 bridegrome, -groome, 
bridgroome, 6- bridegroom. [a.OE.drydguma, 
f, bryd, ivr + guma ‘man’ (poetic) :— *OTcut. 
gumon-, cognate with L. Aomin-. The compound 
was Common Teut.: cf. OS. drédigomo ‘MDu. 
bridegome, Yu. bruidegom), OHG. brihtigome 

MIG. driutegome, Ger. bridutigam), ON. brid- 
gumt (Sw. brudgimme, Da. brudgom):~ OTent. 
*hbrudigumon-; not preserved in Gothic, which has 
bripfaps =‘bride's lord’. B. After GomE became 
ohs. in ME., the place of Jridegome was taken in 
14th c. by bridegrome, f. grome, GRoom ‘lad’, 

During the 14th. the only known examples of éridegome 
are northern or Kentish : no instances at all are known in 
the rsthe., and in the Promptorinm and Catholicon, bryde 
1s of both sexes: see Brive! 2. ‘Whe 16th c. drydegrome 
was thus perh. really the ‘ dride.dad’, i. e. the lad who was 


a ‘hride’: cf. dride-couple, and the original senses of 
tride-man, bi ide-woman, Was it a new independent 


| of wunne. 
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formation only accidentally resembling dxydegome, or had 
the latter survived in some dialect, whence it was drawn 
forth in the 16th c. in a mistaken form ?] 

1. A man about to be married, or very recently 
married. 

a. Form ébrydegome. 

cr1000 Ags. Gosp, John iii. 28 Se de bryde haf, se is bryd- 
guma [Lizd7sf. se Se hxfes da bryd brydguma is]. c 1200 
Orin 10393, To beon bridgume nemmnedd.  ¢ 1230 Halé 
Meid.gGentille wimmen. .pat nabbed hwerwid buggenham 
brudgume. a@1300 Cursor M. 13424 Pan left be bridgom 
his bride. a 1300 £. E. Psalter xviii. [xix.] 6 Als bride-gome 
of his boure comand. 1340 Ayexd. 233 Pe wyse maydines 
..yeden in mid pe bredgome to pe bredale. 

B. Form éridegroom. 

1526 TINDALE Joh iii. 29 He that hath the bryde is the 
brydegrome. But the frende of the brydegrome, which, etc. 
{(Wycuir He that hatha wif is the housbonde, but the frende 
of the spouse, etc.]. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 £sdr. xvi. 34 The 
daughters shal mourne, hauinge no brydegromes. 1580 
Barer Adv. B 1241 A Bridegroome, sfonsus. 1596 SHAKS. 
Tam, Shr. i. i, 153 And is the Bride and Bridegroom 
coming home? 1791 Burns Lament ¥ Earl Glencairn 
x, The bridegroom may forget the bride Was made his 
wedded wife yestreen. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 71 
He. .dresses himselfas a bridegrooin and marries hismaster’s 
daughter. 4 ; ; p 

b. fig. Said of Christ in his relation to the 
Church, or as heavenly spouse of a nun. 
a 1225 St. Marher. 19 Bring me to pi brihte bur, brudgume 
1842 TENNYSON St, Agzes’ £. 31 For me the 
Heavenly Bridegroom waits. ; 
2. comb. or attrib. 


1647 CowLry Jistr., Gazers iv, On the earth with Bride- | 


groom-Heat, He [the sun] does still new Flowers beget. 
1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. II. 396 The bridegroom-doge, who 
in his stately Bucentaur floats on the bosom of his Thetis. 

Bridegroom, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.} ¢rans. 
To act as bridegroom to, to wed. 

1868 A. MENKEN /yfelicia 3 A Midnight swooped down 
to bridegroom the Day. | , 

Bridegroomship. The position of bride- 
groom. 

a1567 Harpinc in Jewel Def. Afol. (1611) 81 As touching 
the Bridegroomeship. .Christ 1s the only Bridegroome of the 
Church. 

Bridehall, corrupt form of Bripat. 

1610 Heatey S¢4. Azg. City of God 250 In the Bride-hall 
chamber. 

Bridehood. [f. Brip—e+-yoop.] The state 
or position of a bride. 

1839 Baitey Festus (1854) 319 To fit her for her bridehood. 
+Bri-dehouse. Ods. or dial. [f. Brive- 
wedding.] The house where a wedding is held. 

1550 COVERDALE Spiv. Perle xii. Wks. 1844 1. 133 From 
the. .marriage or bride-house goeth many one home heavy 
andsad. 1594 7amingof Shrew in Halliwell’s Shaks. V1. 
281 We shall have good cheere anon at the bridehouse. 
1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 554 She may.. be 
brought into the bride-house with all solemnity. 


Bridel, bridell(e, obs. ff. BRIDAL, BRIDLE. 

+ Bri‘de-lace. Ods. exc. Hist. [f. Brine- 
wedding. ]} 

1. A piece of gold, silk, or other lace, used 
bind up the sprigs of rosemary formerly worn 
weddings; the earlier form of wedding favours. 

1575 LANEHAM Jet. (1871) 21 Euery wight with hiz blu 
buckeram bridelace vpon a braunch of green broom (cauz 
rozemary iz skant thear), 1599 PorTtER Angry Wom. Abingd. 
(1841) 25 A nosegay bound with laces in his hat, Bridelaces, 
sir. 1622 Boys Wés. (1630) 531 You are a kinde friend in- 
deed to come in hither without your wedding apparell and 
bride-lace. 1663 Kitticrew Parson's Wed. ww. ii, Do you 
give these favours? Are these your bride-laces? 

2. pl. The striped ribbon-grass, or Lady’s Gar- 
ters (Phalaris arundinacea var.). 

i Bri‘delock. Obls. In 1 br¥dl&e, 3 brudlac, 
-lak. [OE. drydlde (pl.) nuptials, marriage, f. 
éryd- Bripe- + lac play: cf. wedlock.) An OE. word 
for ‘marriage’, which did not survive the 13th c. 

c 1000 Canons of “Elfric 9 (Bosw.) /Et dam brydlacum. 


@ 1225 Fuliana 7 Yo brudiac and to bed ibrohte. ¢ 1230 
Halt Meid.g On hare brudiakes dei. 


+ Bridelope. Ods. [late OE. drydlép, either 
:— *brydhléap, orad. ON, briudhlaup, brullaup (Sw. 
brollopp, Va. bryllup) wedding ; cf. OUG. br&éch- 
lauft, -louft, MHG. briitlouf, Ger. (arch.) braut- 
lauf; {. OTeut. brAde- Brive + Alaup- run, Lear.] 

‘The oldest known Teutonic name for ‘ Wedding’: 
lit. ‘the bridal run’, or ‘gallop’, in conducting 
the bride to hernew home. Sec Grimm, Braztlauf: 
and cf. Broosr. ? Only in OE. 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 2 Gelic..cyne-menn sede 
dyde 8a brydlopa [=2ftias] sune his. 1076 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. D) 4Et dam brydlope xt Nordwic (Laud AS. has 
bryd-ealod]. 

Bridely, 2. rare. [OF. dr3delic nuptial, f. 
bryd, Bribe: the 16th c. word may have been 
formed anew, as ‘ bridely ’ in sense of ‘ bride-like’, 
might possibly be said now.} Nuptial, bridal. 

ax100 Cott. Cleop. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 388 (also 530) 
Dramate,pabrydelican gewrite. 1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Met. 
1. (1593) 16 The bond of bridelic bed. 1567 Turperv. Ovid's 
1 Ent In spousal bande and bridely knot be tyde. 

Bris emaid, earlicr form of BripEsMAID. 

Bri-demaiden. arch. or dial, = BupEMAID, 

3RIDESMAID, lence Bridesmaidenship sé. 


to 
at 


BRIDEWELL. 


1808 Scott Lochinvar vi, The bridemaidens whispered 
“’Twere better by far’. 1824 Miss Mitrorp l’d/age Ser. 1. 
(1863) 239 The bride-maidens were only less smart than the 
bride. 1839 Baitey Festus (1854) 300 The stars Were her 
immortal bridemaidens. 1884 E, Simcox in 19¢h Cezxt. June 
1047 Based on the widest experience of bridesmaidenship. 

+ Brideman, Ods. or dial, [f. Brivr- 
wedding, or in sense 2.] 

+1. =BripEcRoom. Odés. 

1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Antiq. (1658) 75 The brideman did 
lift her over the threshold. /éid. 121 The bride-man, as 
soon as he was married, used to cast nuts among the people. 

2. A young man performing various ceremonial 
duties at a wedding ; formerly called also dride- 
leader. (In early times the bridemen led the bride 
to the bridegroom.) Now = Bripesman. 

1663 Kitticrew Parson's Wed. vy. iv, Parson, I'll be your 
bride-man. 1670 Drypen Roy. Martyr v. ii, Betwixt her 
Guards she seem’d by Bride-men led. 1751 SMoLLetr Per. 
Pic. (1779) I. iv. 33 To the utter disappointment of the 
bridemen and maids, 1813 Mar. Epcewortn Pafrox., III. 
xxxIx. 109 There is no record concerning who were the 
bridemen, 1830 CartyLE in For. Rev. §& Cont. Misc. V. 
43 The evening-star, the brideman of the sun. 

Brideship (broidfip). [f. Bripe sé.1 1 + 
-SHIP.] The status or standing of a bride; the 
rank or personality of a bride. 

a 1652 Brome Novedla u. i, All her wares, For her to take 
her choyce to deck her Brideship. 1865 CariyLe Fredk. 
Gt. IIL. vin. vi. 50 Wilhelmina’s wedding-day arrived, after 
a brideship of eight months. 

Bridesmaid (brei-dzmZd). Also 6-9 bride- 
maid. [The earlier form was drrdemazd, as in 
brideman and the other compounds of Bripr- in 
sense of ‘ bridal, wedding’; the 19th c. drzdesmaid 
is due to the same perverted analysis, which has 
changed d/7deman into groomsman.]} 

A young unmarried woman performing various 
ceremonial duties at a wedding ; in modern times 
the bridesmaids merely accompany or form the 
train of the bride. 

a. Form érédemaid. 

tss2 Hutoet, Bryde mayde, Aronuda. 1621 QuUARLES 
Argalus & P. (1678) 55 Vhe Bride shall sit; Despair and 
Grief shall stand Like heartless Bride-maids upon either 
hand. 1747 Hervey Jfedit. § Contempi, (1818) 22 The bride- 
maids, girded with gladness, had prepared the marriage- 
bed; had decked it with the richest covers, and dressed it 
in pillows of down. 1798 CoteripGE Anc. Mar, vu. xviii, 
But in the Garden bower the Bride And Bride-maids singing 
are. a1847 Mrs. SHeRwoop Lady of Manor IV, xxiv. 147 
Letitia, who had been my bridemaid. 1851 HawTHoRNE 
Lwice-told T, (1833) 33 The widow between her fair young 
bridemaids. . 

B. bridesmaid. (At first collog. or epistolary.) 

1794 Lp. AucKLANnD Corr. (1862) III. 256 It is proposed to 
one of your sisters to be bridesmaid at the royal marriage. 
1836 Dickens S%. Boz, Characters viii. 144 The brides- 
maids could sit in the front parlour and receive the com- 
pany. 1840 Azz. Reg, 24 The royal bridesmaids are each 
to have a brooch. 1884 Padi Mall G. 13 Feb. 8/2 The 
bridesmaids... wore dresses of cream soie épinglé and plush. 

Hence Bri*demaidship, the position or office of 
a bridesmaid ; Britdesmaiding wé/. sé., acting as 
bridesmaid. 

1858 TroLtore Dr. Thorne iv, I won’t be Augusta’s brides- 
maid; I'll bide my time for bridesmaiding. 1864 Chand. 
Frnt. 8 Oct. 642 It’s your first experience of bridemaidship, 
and you look very nice. _ g 

Bri‘desman, [Altered from the earlier BRiDE- 
MAN, q.v.] A young man who acts as friend or 
attendant of the bridegroom at a wedding, and 
performs various ceremonial offices for him. 

1808 Scott Lochinvar iii, Among bride’s-men and kins- 
men, and brothers and all, 1811 W. Spencer Poems 21 No 
common bridesmen wait us there. 1859 Smites SteAhenson 
348 To poor Robert Gray..who acted as his bridesman on 
his marriage. .he left a pension. 

Bridewain. orth. dial. [f. BripE s6.1+ 
WAIN wagon.] The wain or wagon on which a 
bride’s ‘ providing’ (surmounted by the spinning- 
wheel adorned with blue ribbons) used to be sent 
to her new home; also, a carved chest in which 
the providing was put, when of smaller compass ; 
the contribution made to this by friends and neigh- 
bours, the wedding presents; the occasion on which 
these are given, a bidding wedding. 

1807 Stace Poems 2 A youthfu’ pair, By frugal thrift 
exceyted, Wad hev a brydewain, an’ of course The country 
roun inveyted. 18s5 Whitby Gloss., Bride-watn, a carriage 
loaded with household goods, travelling from the bride’s 
father’s to the bridegroom’s house. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
sige One bit of furniture peculiar. .to this district [Whitby] 
—the ‘bride-wain’, or chest for wedding-clothes. 1875 
Lance. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Bride-wain, a bidden wedding. 
1884 Gd. Words 10 The toilet service was ranged ornament- 
ally on a carved oak bridewain in the corner. 


Bridewell (broidwél). Also 6 brydwelle, 
7 bridewel, (bridlewel), bridwell. [From Bride 
Well,i.e. (St.) Bride's (Vell, a holy well in London, 
near which Henry VIII had a ‘lodging’, given by 
Edward VI for a hospital, afterwards converted 
into a house of correction. ] 

1. A house of correction for prisoners ; a place 
of forced labour; a gaol, prison. Also fig. 


[1552 Contemp. Rev. (1878)773 Our suit..is for one of your 
Grace's houses called Bridewell. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s 


BRIDGE. 


Comm, 19 b, Kynge Henry the eight .. builded a goodlye 
lodginge purposely i 
Themse, called Bridewell.] @ 15993 H.Ssiru IVs. (1867) 11. 
43 To bridewell with these rogues! 1618 Botton /lorus 
1, xix. 233 Breaking up the worke-jayles, or bridlewels, b 
right of Warre. 1632 Massincer City Mad. iv. i, See’ 
them In Bridewellorthe Hole. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Aloney's 
Chas. & Fas.(185t) 147 The rebells that were imprisoned in 
thecastle and bridewell at Yaunton. 1777 llowarp Prisons 
Eng. (1780) 5 There are very few bridewells in which any 
work is done, or can be done. 1885 M. Davitr Leaves /r. 
Prison Diary, 32 Various terms of previous imprisonments 
. in county bridewells. 

2. attrib, (With bridewell-bird cf. gaolbird.) 

1589 Pasgutl's Return Biijb, The stocke-keeper of the 
Bridewel-house of Canterburie. 1589 R. Ilarvey P7/. Pere. 
6 Skufling in the kennel together by the eares like bride well 
birds. 1596 P. Cotse Penelope's Compt. (1880) 167 Thy 
giggish tricke, thy queanish trade, A thousand Bridewel 
birds hath made. 1628 Earte Microcosm. xxxi. 67 The 
Bridewell-man, and the Beadle. 1663 Kitticrew Parscn’s 
Wed. w.ii, This is better than... Bridewell hemp, brown 
bread, and whip-cord. /6éd. 1. iii, Bridewell orphans. 


Hence Bri-dewell v., to commit to a Bridewell ; 
Bri-dewelling v/. sd. 


_ 1687 H. Care Draconia \D.) Here is bridewelling, banish- 
ing, and selling of people to slavery. 


+ Bridewoman. 0?s. 

1. (Correl. of brédeman 1, bridegroom) = BRIDE. 
1530 Patscr. 201/1 Bride woman, espousee. 

2. (Correlative of drideman 2) =BnriDEMAID. 


17ox (¢it/e) Ladies’ Defence, or the Bridewoman’s Coun- 
sellor Answered. 

Bridge (bridz),sd. Forms: 1 bryeg, bricg, 2-6 
brugge, 3-6 brygee, 4-6 bregge, (brige), 4-7 
brigge, (5-6, 9 d/a/. brudge, bryg(e, 6 bruge , 
6-7 bridg, 5— bridge; also zorthern 3- brig, 
4-6 brygg, 5 bregg, brigg, 5-9 brigg. [Common 
Teut.: OE. dzycg fem., identical with OFris. 
brigge, bregge, (MLG. brugge, MDu. brugehe, Du. 
brug), OHG. brucca (MHG., mod.G. briicke) :— 
OTeut. *érug7é-. The corresponding ON. drygg7a 
has the sense ‘landing-stage, gangway, movable 
pier’; the ON. word for ‘bridge’ being dr: fem. 
(Da. 670, Sw. 6ro). As in other OE. words in -cg, 
the northern dialect has retained hard (g) against 
the palatalized (dz) of the south.] 

1. A structure forming or carrying a road over 
a river, a ravine, etc., or affording passage between 
two points at a height above the ground, 

Bridges vary in complexity from a simple plank, ora single 
arch, stretching from bank to bank over a stream, to an 
elaborate structure of architectural or engineering skill, 
supported by arches, piers, girders, chains, tubes, etc, 

For thedifferent kinds, as dascule-bridge, bowstring-bridge, 
chain-bridge, draw-bridge, floating-bridge, pontoon-bridge, 
suspension-bridge, tubnlar-bridge, etc., also Asses’ Bridge: 
see the first element of the compounds. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRic Grant. ix. § 39 (Z.) 63 [Tic pons, peos brycg 
(v. 7. brigc]. @1131 O. £. Chron. an. 1125 Men weordon ad- 
rencte and brigges to brokene, Cee ee Hom. 31 Dele 
hit wrecche monne, oder to brugge oder to chirche weorke. 
¢1330 Arth. § Mert. 7803 This bachelers hadden a bregge y- 
passed. ¢1380Sir Ferumsb, 7 Hit ys Mantryble pat bow 
sye wyp be grete brigge. c1449 Pecock Refr. ut. x. 338 The 
brigge of Londoun. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cxcii, 169 The 
scottes hobilers went bytwene the brudge and the englyssh- 
men, 1§52-3/nv. Ch. Goods Stafford, 33 To make a bruge 
called Hugh Bruge. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 11 The 
erles hede with one of hys qwarters of the lordes ware sett 
on London bregge. /éd. 17 Thys yere sanke a parte of 
London brygge with two arches. 1594 Suaks. Rich, 1/1, 
ul. ii, 72 They account his Head vpon the Bridge. 1611 
Sreep //ést. Gt. Brit, 1x. xvii. (1632) 868 [He] came hastily 
to the Brigge. 1660 Watrote in Cobbett Pari, /Tist. (1808) 
IV. 145 This was so severe a bill upon the Women, that, if 
a bridge was made from Dover to Calais, the women would 
all leave this kingdom, 1685 Moroen Geog. Rect. 112 
Czsar's Bridg over the Rhine is one of the antientest in 
Europe. 1817 Byron Chéide H. iv. 1, I stood in Venice, on 
the Bridge of Sighs, A palace and a prison on each hand. 
1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatins |\xx, How well 
Horatius kept the bridge, In the brave days ofold. 

B. The form ér7g is used from Northamptonshire 
northward in the local dialects, in proper names, 
and in literature for the sake of local colouring. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8945 pai... mad a brig Ouera litel burn 
to lig. 1375 Barsour Bruce x, 86 At ane Brig beneth, 1418 
Bury Wills (1850) 3 Ap* Stanewelle bregg. 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scotl.in Scot. Poems 16th C, (1801) 11. 247 Palice, kirk, 
and brig, Better in tyme to beit, nor efter to big. 1647 H. 
More /usomn, Philos. xviii. 2 Passing as water under- 
neath a brig. 1787 Burns Twa Brigs, The Sprites that 
owre the Brigs of Ayr preside. 282z Crare V2l/. Must, 1. 
46 He loved to view the mossy-arched: brigs. 1852 Miss 
Yonce Cameos ney) IV. ix. 103 Avnenevertie should pass 
the brig of Cramond. 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. D.S.) s.v., The 
most southerly point of the county where ‘ brig’ is used. .is 
.. Bamber Brig, a few miles south of Preston. 1876 Tenxy- 
SON WA Farmer (new style) xiv, Vl run up to the brig. 

b. jig. 

a 3225 incr. R. 242 3¢ beod ouer pisse worldes sce, uppen 
pe brugge of heouene. 1742 YounG .V/. 7A, vit. 717 Faith 
builds a bridge from this world to the next. 1863 E. NEALE 
-lnal, Th. & Nat.63 The bridge for thought to pass from 
one particular tothe other. 1874 Sayce Compar, Philol. i. 
53 Gestures .. forming the bridge by which we may pass 
over into spoken language, 


ce. Bridge of boats: a roadway supported by 
boats moored abreast across a stream or other body 
of water; cf. FLy1nG-BRIvGE, Pontoon. 


for him {Charles V] vpon the Riuer of 
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1387 Trevisa /figdex (1865) I. 55 (Miitz.) Pere Xerxes pe 
kyng made ouer a brigge of schippes. 1688 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2346/2 They had begun a Bastion at the flead of the 
Bridge of Boats, 1811 Wit tincton Let. in Gurw, Disp.VII. 
151 There will be no difficulty in laying a bridge of boats. 

a. + Beside the bridge: off the track, gone 
astray (00s.). A gold or silver bridge: an easy 
and attractive way of escape. (IF. farre un pont 
d'or @ ses ennemis, Littré.) 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, 11. (1599) 78 Not to stoppe the way 
of the enemy .. but rather (according to an old councell) to 
make him a bridge of silver. 1652 CuLrepper Lug. Physic. 
Ent, (1809) 338 If Pontanus say otherwise, he is beside the 
bridge. 1670G. H. //ést. Cardinals 1.1. 233 Who willingly 
made him a Golden Bridge, to send him going. 1755 
SMoLLetT Qutx, (1803) 1V. 180 Lay a bridge of silver for a 
flying enemy. 1824 Byron Def. Trauns/. u. ii. 14 A golden 
bridge Is for a flying enemy, 

2. Short for Drawsrince, 

¢ 1205 Lay. 19242 Ieore brugge heo duden adun, ¢1325 
Coer de £.3955 Her brygges wounden up in haste, And 
her gates barryd faste. ¢1q470 Henry Wallace w. 262 Thai 
.. Tuk wp the bryg or that the day was lycht. 

3. a. A gangway or movable landing-stage for 
boats. b. A fixed or floating landing-stage, jetty, 
or pier, Obs. ordial. [The Norse senses.] 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 403 A brig thai had, for till 
lat fall, Richt fra the bat apon the wall. 1425 Se. Acts 
Jas. J (1597) § 59 All boate men and ferrymen .. sall haue 
for ilke boate a treene-brigge, qwhair-with they may receiue 
within their boates travellers Horse vnhurte. ¢ 1560 A/ap 
in Maitland’s Ais. Lond, has two landing jetties marked 
privy bridge at ‘privy gardens’, and Quecens-bridge at 
Whitehall. @ 1600 J/af in G. G. Scott Gleanings Westm. 
Aé, Plate 35 Old pallace bridge. Kinges-bridge. 1686 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 2170/4 Lost or stolen.. at Billingsgate Stairs, 
or Gravesend-Bridge, an old Black leather Trunk. 1850 
P. Cunnincuam Handbk, Lond., When we read in our old 
writers of Ivy-bridge, Strand-bridge, Whitehall-bridge, and 
Lambeth-bridge, landing piers alone are meant. 1879 
Lewis & Snort Lat, Dic?. s.v. Poxs u. C, A plank bridge 
thrown from a vessel to the shore. 

4. ‘A narrow ridge of rock, sand, or shingle, 
across the bottom of a channel.’ 

1812 LExaminer14 Sept. 590/2 It is proposed to construct 
a Pier on the bridge between St. Nicholas and Mount 
Edgecombe. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, Is there 
water enough to cross the bridge? The sea on the bridge 
was very heavy. 1835 Bett Gaz. I]. 236 Filey-hridge. 1864 
Brack Guide Yorks. 110 Filey Brig .. is a remarkable ridge 
of rocks, projecting nearly half a mile into the sea and per- 
fectly dry at low water. 

5. Naut, The raised narrow deck or platform 


‘extending from side to side of a steamer amid- 


ships, from which the officer in command directs 
the motion of the vessel. Also ‘a narrow gang- 
way between two hatchways’ (Smyth Sav/or’s 
Word-bk.). 

1843 C. Baitey Loss of Pegasus 44 He afterwards went on 
the bridge over the paddle-wheels. 1858 Were. A/ar. Alug. 
V. 53 The Boatswain was on the bridge. 1859 4// V. Round 
No, 1. 19 The Chinese. . seized the arm-chest, which was on 
the bridge. 

6. Phys.. a. The upper bony part of the nose. 
Also the curved central part of a pair of spec- 
tacles or eye-glasses which rests on the nose. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 631 The brygge of be nose. 
1483 Cath. Angl.44 A Bryge of a nese, juterfintum. 1530 
Patser. 201/1 Bridge of the nose, os du nez. 1604 DEKKER 
Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 174 Hauing the bridge of my nose 
broken. a@1659 CLEVELAND Aupertismus &2 Let the Zeal- 
twanging Nose that wants a Ridge, Snuffling devoutly, drop 
his silver Bridge. 1839-47 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys, 111. 
736/2 The Caucasian nose is .. elevated at the bridge. 

b. A portion of the brain which stretches in a 
curve between the two lobes of the cerebellum in 
front of the medu!la oblongata. 

1869 Huxrey /’/y's. 297 [The cerebellum] sends down 
several layers of transverse fibres .. forming a kind of bridge 
(called Pons Varoliz), 1879 CaLDERwoop Wind § Br. 36 In 
one solid miss, with transverse lines, is the bridge. 

7. In a violin, or similar instrument: A thin, 
upright piece of wood, over which the strings 
are stretched, and which transmits their vibrations 
to the body of the instrument. 

1607 Dekker Westw. [/oe Wks. 1873 I]. 342 One of the 
poore instruments caught a sore mischance last night : his 
most base bridge fell downe. 173: Hoxper //armony 11 
The string of a Musical Instrument resembling a double 

endulum moving upon two centers, the Nut and the 

Bridge. 1832 L. Hunt Poems Pref. 23 It has a look like 
the bridge of a lute. 1848 J. Bisnor tr. Otto's Violin App. 
iii. (1875) 79 The bridge .. exercises an immense influence. . 
on the quality of the tone of the violin. 

8. (north. dial. in form brig:) Applied to va- 
rious utensils of morc or less bridge-like form, 
é.g. a tripod for holding a pot over a fire. 

1600 Church. Acc, St. Margarets, Vest. Nicholls1797' 
26 Making a pair of butts and brigs and for the carpenters 
work. 1847-78 HaLuiweLt Dict., Brig, an utensil used in 
brewing and in dairies to set the strainer upon. orth. A 
kind of iron, set over a fire is so called. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) Briggs, irons to set over the fire. 

9. In various specific and technical senses: 

a. A ‘bridging-joist’, one of those joists which, 
in large floors, are laid upon the main or ‘binding- 
joists’, and to which the flooring boards are secured. 

1663 GERBIER Counsel 43 For the boarding roomes .. Car- 
penters lay Bridges overtwhart the Joyses. 

b. Ina furnace or boiler: A low vertical par- 
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tition at the back of the grate space ofa furnace ; 
the low partition wall between the fuel-chamber 
and the hearth of a reverberatory furnace; ‘ the 
central part of the fire-bars in a marine boiler, on 

. . . ? * 
either side of which the fires are banked’ (Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bk.). 

1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 22/1 C is. .the bridge of the furnace, 
which retains the fuel in its place, aud serves to direct the 
flame towards the roof. 

ce. /ron-works. ‘Vhe platform or plank-way by 
which ore or fucl is conveyed to the month of a 
smelting furnace. ; 

d. Scene-painting. A platform suspended in 
front of a canvass. 

1859 Sata Gaslight § D. ii, 23 A ladder, being placed 
against the bridge if he wishes to descend without shifting 
the position of his platform, 

e. Engraving. A board, supported at cach end, 
used to raise the eee hand above the plate. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 285 What is technically called a 
bridge .. is nothing more than a thin board for the hand to 
rest on. /dd. 286 The bridge being laid over the plate, 
the process ofetching may now be commenced. 

f. Billiards. Yhe support formed by the left 
hand in making a stroke. 

1873 Bennetr & Cavenvisu Silliards 31 The bridge has 
now to be made, on which the cueis to be laid when aiming 
and striking. , 

g. Saddlery. A part of the harness resembling 
a buckle, but without the tongue, to which strap- 
ping is looped or sewed: also the bar \or bars) 
joining its sides. ; 

1801 Fettonx Carriages 11. 133 In each strap a bridge is 
sewed. /6/d. The crupper .. is looped through the housing 
bridge, and buckled about the middle. Si 

h. ZAlectric bridge : a contrivance for determining 
the resistance of an element of an electric current. 

1881 Maxwete /lectr. & Magn. 1. 447 Four conductors of 
great resistance may also be arranged as in Wheatstone’s 
Bridge, and the bridge itself may consist of the electrodes 
of an electrometer. ; 

10. In Card-playing: see BRIDGING 1 b. 

1869 Lever Davenp. Dunn I. 251 eg I've found ont 
the way that Yankee fellow does the king. It’s not the 
common bridge that every body knows. 1860 Mayurw 
Lond, Lab. 1. 266 (Hoppe), ; 

Ll. Comb. and Attrib. a. gen., as bridge-arch, 
-builder, -foot, -maker, -work , bridge-like adj. 

1850 Atison /Jist. Europe 111. xviii. § 39. 567 Jourdan, 
having .. procured the necessary “bridge-equipage, pre- 
pared to cross the river, 1536 WRioTHESLEY Chron. (1875) 
I. 59 From Temple Barr to the *bridg-foote in Southwarke. 
1704 Lond, Gaz, No. 4019/4 Robert Adams .. near the 
Bridge-foot, London. 1820 Suettey Cloud, From cape to 
cape, with a “bridge-like shape, Over a torrent sca. 16114 
Broucuton Keguire Aercem. 76 The *Bridge-maker 
{=pontiff] of Rome is blamed of Saint Paul. 1877 Outlines 
Hist, Religion 237 No special deity claimed the services of 
the Pontifices, the bridge- or road-makers. 

b. Special comb.: bridge-board (sce quot.) ; 
+ bridge-bote, an ancient tax or contribution for 
the repair of bridges; bridge-deck (sce 5); 
bridge-gutter, a gutter formed of boards covered 
with lead and supported on bearers, a bridged 
gutter; bridge-head, a fortification covering or 
protecting the end of a bridge nearest the enemy, 
=F. tite de pont; bridge-islet (sec quot.); bridge- 
man, the keeper of a bridge ;= BrivGE-MASTER ; 
bridge-money, money levied for the construction 
and repair of bridges; bridge-note, a note in 
Tonic Sol-fa music which marks the transition 
into a new key; bridge-pin, part of a gun; 
bridge-rail (see quot.); + bridge-silver =6ridge- 
moncy ; bridge-stone, a flat stone, or flag, span- 
ning a gutter or a sunken area ; bridge-tone 
bridge-note; bridge-train, a company of Military 
Engineers equipped for bridge-building, and carry- 
ing all the material and appliances for floating 
bridges; bridge-tree, a splinter-bar or swingle- 
tree; also, the adjustable beam which supports 
the spindle of the ‘runner’ or upper stone in a 
grain mill; bridge-way, the way formed by a 
bridge, the road or passage running over a bridge; 
also, the water-way which lies beneath it. Also 
BRIDGE-HOUSE, -MASTER, -WARD. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Bridge Board, a board into 
which the ends of the steps of wooden stairs are fastened. 
c1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 *Briggebote. 
1844 LincarD Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I. vi. 221 Bryge-bot, 
or contribution towards the repair of bridges and es 
1812 E.raminer 28 Dec. 821/2 General Dombrowski de- 
fended the *bridge head of Borisow. 1877 Ciery Win. 
Tact, xv. 207 When the defenders hold a bridge head or 
other fortified post on the river. 1867 Suytu Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., *Bridge-islet, a portion of land which becomes 
insular at high-water. 1648 Herrick //esfer. 1. 52 Let it 
be thy pensil’s strife To paint a “bridgeman to the life. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1862/3 The Warden, Bridgemen, and 
Burgesses of Your Majesties Corporation of Henley upon 
Thames. 1783 Haston in PAdd. Trans, UXXIII, 181 
The duke’s (iiesinon told me also, that... this great river 
was perfectly dry for some seconds, 1826 Protests Lords 
III. 70 The taxes imposed on the land in the shape of road 
and *bridge money. 1879 Curwen Mus. Theory 54 We 
call the tone represented by the *bridge-note the ‘ Irans- 
mutation-tone.” 1741 Compl. Fam.-Picce i. i. 320 Let your 
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*Bridge-Pin be something above your Touch-hole. 1852 
Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld, § Durh. 11 * Bridge-rails .. 
are now much used in barrow-ways, instead of tram-plates. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 692 Beside flat rails.. we have 
bridge rails employed, which have the form of a reversed U. 
1884 1 éhenzur 16 Aug. 209/2 Sinton de Montfort’s charter 
for the remission of gable-pence and “*bridge-silver to the 
esses of Leicester. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Bridge 

’, a stone laid from the pavement to the entrance door 
of a house over a sunk area and supported by an arch. 
1879 Curwen Mus. Theory 54 The notation of Transition by 
means of * Bridge-tones we call the ‘proper notation’. 1617 
Marka Caved. v.54 The draught-breadthes. .extend from 
the breast of the Horse to the * bridge-tree of the Coach. 1822 
Imison Sc, §: -Aré I. 69 One end of the bridge-tree which 
supports the spindle rests upon the wall. 1823 Séackw, 
Mag. XII. 335 A sort of *bridgeway betwixt this world 
and infinity. 1884 G. C. Davirs Norfolk Broads xxi. 156 As 
we got under tle lee of the bridge the wind failed us and 
we reinained motionless in the bridge-way. 

Bridge (brid3), vt Forms: 1 bryegian, 3 
brugge-n, 3-4 brigge(n, 7—- bridge. [OE. drycg- 
tan, t. dbrycg, BrinGE, sb.; cf. OHG. bruccébn, MAG. 
brucken, briicken.} 

1. ¢rans. To make a bridge over (a river, ravine, 
etc.); to span with a bridge or similar means of 
passage. Often predicated of the thing which 
spans. Often with acvoss, over. 

axo000 Amdrcas 1263 (Gr.), Is brycgade blece brimrade. 
¢1z0g Lay. 21276 Pa al wes Auene stram mid stele ibrugged. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 404 Thai had befor [the] day 
Briggit the pollis. 1665 Mastey Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 
155 Now that the Schelde was thus bridged. 1718 Pore 
fliad xxi. 274 The large trunk .. Bridg’d the rough flood 
across, 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. 1,22 A strait narrow 
enough to be bridged over. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ex, xiii. 
(1856) 388 An arch of ice.. bridging a fissure. 1879 FRouDE 
Cesar xxviii. 485 They bridged the Rhine in a week. 

+b. To overlay, spread over. Ods. 

cxz00 Tri. Coll. Hom. 91 Pe children briggeden be wei 
biforen ure drihten, sume mid here clodes. /é7d. Sume 
briggeden pe asse mid here clodes, and sume niid bo3es be 
hie breken of be trewes. 

c. To span or cross as with a bridge. 

1872 Mark Twain /unxoc. Adr. xiti. 91 A speculator bridged 
a couple of barrels with a board. 1876 GwiLt Archit. Gloss. 
s.v. Bridge-over, The upper joists .. bridge over the beams 
or binding-joists, and. .are called bridging-joists. 

wis 

1853 CLoucn Songs tz Ads. vii.8 The wide and weltering 
waste above—Our hearts have bridged it with their love. 
1862 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Jug. U1, 1. 24 To bridge over 
the space which separates the known from the unknown. 
1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xiti. 326 The gap between 
the lowest savage and the highest ape is not easily bridged. 

2. To form (a way) by means of a bridge. 

1667 Mitron /. ZL. x.310 Xerxes..Over Hellespont Bridg- 
ing his way, Europe with Asia joyn’d. 1705 J. Puitips 
Blenhetne (R.) Advance; we'll bridge a way, Safe of access. 

3. slang. (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., To bridee a person, or to 
throw him over the bridge, is..to deceive him by betraying 
the confidence he has reposed in you. 

+Bridge,w.* Ols. Forms: 4 bregge, breigge, 
4-5 brigge, 6 brydge. [aphet. form of adrvegee, 
ABRIDGE, a. F. abréger to shorten.} ¢rans. To 
abridge, shorten, lessen; to curtail. Also aédso/. 

1330 R. Brunner Chrox. 247 Nobeles he wild haf briggid, 
pe tals leue & erroure, ¢1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. II. 407 It 
1s peril to adde or to bregge fro Cristis wordis. 1382 — 
Mark xiii. 20 No but the Lord hadde breiggid [1388 abred- 
gide) tho dayes. ¢ 1430-40 Occteve .W/S. Soc. Antig. 134 
f. 251a, Sorow and care Byreven man his helpe, And his 
dayes briggen. 1§26 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 An 
aduersary..euer brydgynge & lettyng the in euery thynge. 

Hence +Bridgement, an abridgement, epi- 
tome; + Bridger, an abridger or epitomizer ; 
+ Bridging v4/. sb., shortening. 

1362 Wycur Sible, Pref Epist. \. 72/2 Perlipomynon, 
that is, the book of the olde instrument, recapitulatour, word 
bregger. — 2 Jace. ii. 32 To be grauntid to the bregger 
(Vulg. drevianti). — Wes, (1880) 74 Po pat ben cursed of 
god for bregynge of his hestis.. ben not ponyschid pus. 
€ 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. List. (1846) I. 197 Let this com- 
pendius brigement suffice. 1559 Morwync Evonymus 320 
‘The Vreviarium or Bridgment of Arnold de Villa Nova. 

Bridged (bridzd), pp/. a. [f Briper v.14 
-ED.} Furnished with a bridge or bridges; 
spanned or traversed with bridges. 

1611 Corer, /onté, Bridged; that lath a Bridge ouer it, 
or helonging to it, 1862 M. Ilopxins //awaté 9 Its grassy 
slopes; its bridged rivulcts. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 12 
(rood roads well bridged, and a channel of inountain water, 


b. Bridged gutter (Lui/dine), ‘one made 
with boards supported by bearers and covered 
above with lead or zine’ (Gwilt Archzt.). 

Bridge-house (bridzhaus). A house con- 
nected with a bridge, for its protection or control ; 
Spec. the house with its officers and revenues, con- 
nected in former times with the care and repair of 
London Bridge. 

1375 Gaxuour Bruce xvu. 409 [Thai] pressit thame full 
fast to tow Ilir by the brighouss to the wall. 1704 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 4069/4 A Large Wharf.. near the Bridge- House. 
1766 Fistick London LV. 375 Estates settled on the city or 
bridge-house. 

Bridgeless (bridzglés, a. [f. Brrpce sd. + 
-Lrss.J Having no bridge, unspanned by a 
bridge ; also fry. 


18or Soutiury Thalabay. x, A free and bridgeless tide, | \oredel), 
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Euphrates rolls along. 1865 CartyLe Fredk, Gt. IX. xx. 
viii. 157 A chasm or bridgeless interstice between two 
ramparts. 1884 H. Drummonp Nat. Law in Sir. W. 
(ed. 8) 72 The bridgeless gulf between the natural and the 
spiritual. 

b. Of the nose. 

1863 Gro. Etior Romola in Cornh. Mag. VII. 286 His 
bridgeless nose and low forehead. g 

Bri‘dgemaster. An officer having contro] 
of a bridge: formerly, in some English boroughs, 
a regular member of the corporation ; also called 
bridgeman. 

1soz ARNOLD Chron, 135 The said brigmastirs referred all 
ther maters to the said Samwell. @1618 RateiGH Observ. 
in Rem. (1661) 179 From any Port Town.. the Bridge- 
master or the Wharfmaster .. will deliver a true Note of 
the number of Lasts of Herrings brougbt to their Wharfes. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1860/3 The Warden, Steward, Bridge- 
masters, Burgesses, and other Iohabitants of the Town and 
Corporation of Maidenhead. 1810 WELLINGTON Le#é. in 
Gurw. Disp. V. 444 In respect to the Bridges .. there is a 
Bridge-Master at Abrantes who has charge of them all. 
1886 IWhitaker’s Almanac 260 Officers of the city of London 
—Elected by the Livery .. Bridge Masters. 

Bridges, obs. form of BRrucEs (satin). 

Bridgetin (bridzétin). In 6 Brygittane, 7 
Brigidian, 8 Brigittin(e, Birgittin. [f. the name 
of St. Bridget, in L. Brigédia.] A member of a 
religious order founded by St. Bridget in the 
14th century. 

1533 More A xszw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1091/2 Frere Huskyn 
the frere brygittane. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Brigidians, 
an order of religious persons instituted by Brigidia a widow. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Brigittins, or Bridgetins, more 
properly 4irgittius .. denominated from their foundress St. 

Bridgit or Birgit, a Swedish lady in the fourteenth century. 
1884 /ag. of Art Apr. 221/2 The monastery of Bridget- 
tines .. had been founded in the year 1415. 

Bridgeward (bri-dz;w:1d), sd. In 4 brigge-. 

1. The keeper or warden of a bridge. 

21000 Battle of Maldon (in Sweet) 85 Ags. Reader 136 
Dext hi der brycgweardas bitere fundon. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferusb. 
1700 A geant ys maked briggeward. . pe brigge ay kepep hee. 
18z0 Scotr Monastery vi, The bridge-wards have been in 
possession of these dues .. for more than fifty years. 

2. The custody or wardship of a bridge. 

01380 Sir Ferumb. 3560 pat ny3t .. be brigge-warde for- 
3ete was, porw mur3pe of ys play. 

3. Lock-smithing. The main ward of a key. 


Bridgeward (bri-dgw91d), adv. [see -warp.] 
Towards, or in the direction of, a bridge. 

1884 Christm. [llust. Lond. N. 10/1, 1 bridgeward was bent. 

+ Bridgewater. Ods. A woollen cloth named 
after the place of its original manufacture. 

1952-3 icts 5§ 6 Edw. V/, All and euery broad cloth and 
clothes, called Taunton clothes, Bridgewaters and other 
clothes. 1607 Act 4 Fas. /, ii, Tauntons, Bridgewaters, and 
Dunsters made in the Westerne parts of Somersetshire. 

Bridging (bridzin), vé/. sé. [f. BRDex v.1 or 
56.4 -INGL] 

1. The action of the vb, Brice. 


1839 THirLwaLt Greece II. 252 The bridging of the sacred 
Hellespont. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 136 The oridging over 
of the medullary rays by cambium. 


b. In Card-playing: see quot. 

1879 Sporting Exam. 19 Aug. 262 By slightly bending a 
card—termed bridging—he could force, as it were, his oppo- 
nent in the game to ‘cut’ the cards wherever he wished. 

a. Bridges viewed in the mass as so much 

‘work’; b. Carpentry. A bridging piece (see 3). 
_ 1884 H. W. Clarke in Pall Mall G. 5 May 2/2 This sum 
included—ballast, heavy bridging, station buildings. 

3. Comb. and Atirib.: bridging-floor, a floor in 
which bridging-joists are employed; bridging- 
joist, a small beain or joist of a flooring resting 
upon the binding-joists below, and supporting the 
boarding above ; bridging-piece, a piece placed 
between two opposite beams to prevent their 
nearer approach (Weale). 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Build. 118 When the supporting 
timbers of a floor are formed by one row laid upon another, 
the upper row are called bridging joists. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. § 2019 A double floor consists .. of .. binding joists 
-. bridging joists, and ceiling joists. 

Bridgroome, -gume, obs. ff. BRIDEGROOM. 

Bridgy (bridzi\, a. rare. [f. BripcE sd. + -¥1.] 
Abounding in bridges. 

1611 Cotar. /oxtuenx, bridgie, full of bridges. 

Bridhale, obs. form of BripAL. 

Briding (braidin), v7. 5b. rave, [f. Brine v.1 

+-1NG!,] Wedding ; being a bride. 

rs8x T. Nuc Seneca’s Octavia 181 Bridinge chambers 
banquet wise ydrest. 1861 Trottore Framley P. IIL. ix. 


159 The quintessence of her briding, the outer veil .. of the 
tabernacle—namely, her wedding-dress. 


b. See quot. (Cf. Brine z.2) 
1598-1611 FLorio, Sfosarie, bride tricks, puling nice tricks, 
bridings, 


Bridle (broid’l), sb. Forms: 1 bridel, 3-4 
bridel, -il, 3-6 brydel, 4 briddle, brydille, 4—5 
bridell, 4-6 brydell, -il, -ill, 5 bridelle, -ill, 
-ulle, -yl(le, brydylle, 6 brydle, 4- bridle. 
[OE. brfdel for earlier *brizdel (cf. brigdils Exf. 
Gl. 127, O./2. Texts 44) has various corresp. forms 
in WGer.: cf. OF ris. érzdeZ, MLG., MDu. breide/ 
Du. drezdel, OHG., MIIG. brittc/; 


BRIDLE. 


formed with instrumental suffix like Aazd-/e, sadd- 
Ze, etc., from root of édvegd-axz to pull, twitch (see 
Bralb); cf. Ger. zzége/ from sehen to draw.]} 

1. The head-gear of the harness of a horse or 
other beast of burden, consisting of a head-stall, 
bit, and rein, by which the animal is controlled 
and guided. Zo give a horse the bridle: to 
abandon control of him; so ¢o Jay the bridle on 
his neck. To keep a horse up into his bridle: to 
keep him up to the full speed allowed by the 
degree of restraint in which he is held by thc 
bridle. Zo go up well to his bridle: to be a free 


goer, not to hang back at the pressure applied. 

azooo Rune Poent xxi. (Gr.) Se brimhengest bridles ne 
gymed. azzz5 Ancr. R. 74 Bridel nis nout one ide horses 
nude, 1362 Lanai. P. PZ, A. tv. 20 Hong on him an heui 
Bridel to bere his hed lowe. 1385 Cuaucer L. G. H7. 1208 
The fomy brydil with the bit of gold Governyth he. ¢1450 
Merlin xxii. 407 He hilde the reyne of his bridill in his lefte 
arme. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 160 Whether he 
sholde haue also the sadell and brydell with the horse. 
1601 Br. Bartow Ser. Paules Crosse 59 A bridle hath 
raines and a bit, 1674 Ch. & Court of Rome 8 lt being pro- 
verbial, That tis a greater shame to bring home the Bridle 
than steal the Horse. 1882 /d/ust. Sporting News 4 Feb. 
502/2 Come on at a good canter—not too fast, but keep them 
well up into their bridles. 1884 E. ANpERSon Mod. Horse- 
manship 1. v.17 In the double bridle we have the curb bit 
and the snaffle. 

b. Occas. applied to the bit alone; also fg. 

c¢ 1400 Kom, Rose 3299 Take with thy teeth the bridel faste. 
1579 FuLKe Confut. Sanders 657 She commaunded his bridle 
to be made of one nayle. 1602 Warner 4/6, Eng. 1x. xlvii. 
222 More eagerly than earst I on the brydell byte. 


c. fg. with conscious reference to a horse. 

1gor ol. Poents (1859) 11. 85 Who wil not amenden him, 
3eue him the brydil. 1580 Nortu Plztarch (1676) 362 
Giving the bridle to a desperate man. 1583 GoLpinc Calvtiz 
on Deut. ii.8 Gods deliuering of the Children out of the 
Bondage of Egypt was not to lay the brydle in their necke 
that they might go when they listed. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble L. 41 Calais the key of France, aod the bridle in the 
mouth of that power. 1833 Worpsw. Warving, O for a 
bridle bitted with remorse ‘Io stop your leaders in their 
headstrong course. 


2. fig.. Arestraint, curb, check. AZ. A fortress 


keeping an enemy in check (cf. BRIDLE v. 2 b). 

1340 4yend. 254 Zete ane brydel to pine couaytises. c1430 
Lypc. Bochas u. xv. (1554) 55a, Sensualitie Holdeth the 
bridle of lecherous insolence. 1§30 Raste.t Bk. Purgat, 1. 
xv. 4 Man hath nede to have both a brydel of lawe..& also 
a brydell of the drede of God. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Sam. 
vil. x 1624 Bacon New Atl. (1677) 257 Tbe reverence of 
a mans self is, next religion, the chiefest Biidle of all Vices. 
1662 FULLER Worthies (1840) I11. 488 Thy [castles] .. were 
first intended as bridles to their country. 1791 Burke 7%. 
on Fr, Affairs Wks, VII. 37 The blind reverence they bear 
tothe sanctity of the Pope, which istheironly bridle. 1879 
Froupe Cesar xv. 233 He kept his tongue under a bridle. 

3.=Branks! 1. 

1623 Alacclesfield Corp. Rec. in Ormerod Hist. Cheshire 
III. 385 A Brydle fora curste queane. 1658 Worcester Corp. 
Rec. in Brushfield Oés. Puntshut. (1858) 1. 7 note, Paid for 
mending the bridle for bridleinge of scoulds, and two cords 
for the same .. js. ijd. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
In Staffordshire they have a é7/d/e for correcting scolding 
womeo. 1858 BrusHFierp Obsod. Punish. 1. 16 Another 
Bridle .. is a very handsome specimen, being surmounted 
with a decorated cross. 

4. The gesture described under Bripie z. 3. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) V. xxviii. 287 ‘ Miss 
Howe’ .. repeated she, with a scornful bridle, but a very 
pretty one. 1781 Cowrer //ofe 344 The flirted fan, the bridle, 
and the toss, 

5. Applied technically or descriptively to various 
things resembling a horse’s bridle in their form or 
use: esp. ; 

a. Naut. A stout cable, or ‘fast’, by which a 
vessel is secured to moorings ; also, the short piece 
of rope by which the bowline is attached to the 
leech or edge of the sail. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen1s The maine bow- 
ling and bridles. 1627 — Scaman’s Grau, v.27 The Boling 
knot is .. fastened by the bridles into the creengles of the 
sailes. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Afarine (1789) Cc iij b, To this 
swivel-link are attached the bridles, which are short pieces 
of cable, well served, whose upper ends are drawn into the 
ship, at the mooring-ports, and afterwards fastened to the 
masts, or cable-bits. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 259 We 
came to and got in the bridle and swivel. 

b. Phys. A ligament ot membrane serving to 
check the motion of a part, or bind one part to 
another; a frenum; ‘a narrow slip of living 
structure interposed between two orifices or the 
opposing walls of an abscess ; a band stretching 
across a cicatrix’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); + the septum 
of the nose (ods.). 

1697 DamriEr Voyages (1729) 111.1. 351 Pinching the Bridle 
of the Nose with its points, it hangs dangling from thence. 
¢ 1720 W. Gisson Farrier's Guide 1, ii. (1738) 15 An append- 
age called the Frznum, or Bridle, which runs. .almost to the 
root of the yard. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (177%) 
Dict. Bb 7b, Frenudum, the Bridle of the Tongue. /b2d. 
199 The Cystis Hernialis .. was much contracted, forming 
four of five strong Bridles. 1805 Aled. §& Phys. Jrud. 1 Aug. 
97 Two cases of children losing their lives in consequence 
of cutting what is called the bridle of the tongue. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 603/2 Those bridles which are 
such Hs requent causes of deformity after the healing of exten- 
sive burns. 


BRIDLE. 


ce. J/ech. A metal strip or band uniting two parts 
of a machine, or limiting thetr motion; also, the 
flanges whieh keep a slide-valve in position. 

1667 Wilmslow Churckw, Acc. in Earwaker £. Cheshire 
1. 115 Paid for the bridle of the clocke, and several other 
things about the clock and quarters. 1833 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metals i. 302 The massy cast-iron frames are 
fastened with screws and also with wrought iron bridles. 
1846 Print, Apparatus Amateurs 10'The pressure is applied 
to the front of the press by a lever, which is joinied to the 
upper exireinity by a long bridle. ; 

d. dgric. A bent piece of iron on the cnd of 
a plough-beam, to which the draught-tackle is 
attached ; a elevis. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 275/1 Vhe end of this iron, whicl: 
is called a bridle, has several projecling hooks .. on which 
an iron ring is hung at differen! heights. 

e. The eord or other work which strengthens 
or tightens the stdes of a net. 

c 1838 C. Batuurst Nels 34 If it be too large, the bridle 
would, instead of forming a straight line along the sides of 
the net, hang down loosely in loops. : 

f. Fire-arms, A small plate of metal in the 
interior of a gunloek, which holds the sear and 
tumbler in position. 

1844 Reenl. & Ord. Army 100 Bridle [of musket] .. os. gd. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.383 The lock, inside .. showing all 
the parts .. d, the tumbler; ¢, the bridle, 

6. Comb., as bridle-maker, also bridle-arm 
(ef. bridle-hand); bridle-bridge, a bridge fit for 


the passage of a horse, but not for vehieles,; | 


bridle-cable (see quot.); bridle-chain (.1/77- 
ing), one of the ‘safety-chains to support a eage 
if the link between the cage and rope should 
break’ (Raymond Afining Gloss.); + bridle-eull 
(Thieves cant), a highwayman; bridle-eutter, 
a bridle-maker ; bridle-gate, a gate leading into 
a bridle-path; bridle-hand, the hand which 
holds the bridle in riding, the left hand; bridle- 
path, -road, -way, a path fit for the passage of 
a horse, but not of vehieles; bridle-pin, the pin 
which helps to secure the bridle of a gunlock ; 
bridle-port, a port or port-hole in a ship’s bow 
through which ‘bridles’ (see 5) may be run, or ehase- 
guns fired. Also BRIDLE-BIT, -REIN. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 116 Resting the blade upon 
the *bridle-arm. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 'X. 446 The 
approach to the Castle... has been from a curious old *bridle- 
bridge. 1793 Smeaton Lilystone L. § 139 note, When a 
vessel is moored by laying down a cable upon the ground, 
with an anchor at each end, then another cable attached 
to the middle of the ground cable, is called the *Bridle 
Cable. 1743 Fiecpinec ¥. Wid 1. v.(D.) A booty of £10 
looks as great in the eye of a *bridle-cull.. as that of as 
many thousands to the statesman, 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3081/3 *Bridle-Cutters .. and all other Makers, Dressers, 
or Workers in Leather, 1720 /dfd. No. 5912/4 John Rest 
..Bridle-Cutter. 1868 Hotme Lee Sus. God/rey Ixvii. 395 
Yhe horses .. stopped at a *bridle-gate. 1580 Sipney 47- 
cadta u.(R.) In the turning one might perceive the *bridle- 
hand something gently stir. 1833 Negu/. /ustr. Cavalry 1. 
39 To govern his horse by the aid of his legs and bridle- 
hand. 1855 Smepiey Harry Coverdale v. 27 Remember 
to.. keep your bridle hand low. 1652 WapsworTu tr. Saz- 
doval’s Cre. Wars Spain 139 One Calahorra, and with him 
x *Bridle-naker, 1876 Grote £th. Fragm. v. 136 The 
end of the bridle-maker is subservien! to that of the horse- 
man, 1811 Vat‘, //ést. in stun. Reg. 470/2 The only roads.. 
are narrow “bridle-paths winding through the recesses of 
the mountains. 1881 Greexer Gust 263 Unscrew the “bridle. 
pins and remove the bridle. 1832 Marryat . Forster 
xlvii, Two-and-twenty guns besides her *bridle-ports. 1833 
Lye, /’rinc. Geol. IN. p. xxvit, Rocks, which are seen 
to the left of a small *bridle-road. 1868 G. Durr Pol. 
Surv. 53 Th: bridle roads across the mounlains..are quite 
enough for camels and mules. 1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
67/1 Was finally deternined .. the cause .. concerning the 
legality of a carriage and *bridle way through the park. 

Bridle (braid’l), v. Forms: 1 bridlian, 2-3 
bridlenn (Orvm.), 3 bridlen, 4 bridele, bry- 
delen, 5 brydelle, brydelyn, brydyl, 5-6 brydel, 
6 bridill, brydell, brydil, brydle, 6-7 bride}, 
5- bridle. (OF. bridiian, zebridlian, {. bridel, 
Brive. Cf. OHG. ébrittolén, MAG. brittel.] 

1. trans. To put a bridle on (a horse), to furnish 
with a bridle; also \ods.), to guide or control 
with a bridle. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 110 Som prick her horse aside, And 
bridlen hem now in now oute. ¢14q40 Promp. larv. 50 
Brydelyn, /rezo. 1530 Pacscr. 939 To bridel, drier. 1833 
Regal. Instr, Cavalry 1. 42 ‘The Recruits are to be taught 
to saddle and bridle. 

b. To furnish with a bridle in other senses. 

1758 J. 5. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 332 The Mem- 
branes which cover the Muscles, and might bridle that 
Part of the Wound. ¢ 1838 C. Batucurst Nets 34 A net is 
bridled at its four outer margins when it is desirable to 
keep the meshes square. 1858 BrusnetenD Obsol. Punish, 
13 She [a scold] was ordered to be bridled and to be led 
through the town. 

2. jig. To curb, check, restrain, hold 77. 

¢888 K, Evrrep Socth. xxi, Bridla be he ba gesceafta nu 
mid gebridlode ha:fb. c1z00 Ormin 11664 Sone iss pe bodi3 
bridledd. axz225 Aucr. XR. 74 Zif ent... ne bridled nout his 
tunge. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xlviti.9 In my preissing I shal 
bridele thee, lest thou die. 1548 Upaut Fras, Par. Pref. 
6 Also to bridle the insolencte. 1634 Mittox Comus 887 
Rise, rise .. And bridle in thy headlong wave. 1713 YounG 
Last Day \, 274 He bridles in the monsters of thedeep. 1725 
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De For Voy. round World (1840) 41, 1 bridled my passion 
with all my power. 1756C. Lucas “ss. Waters LI. 145 How 
is the action of iron bridled by sulphur? 1827 Hattam 
Const, [1 ist. (1876) 111. 64 To bridle the clergy. 1878 Bosw. 
Saitn Carthage 397 Scipio bridled his indignation. 
b. In military sense: ‘To hold in check, control. 

1615 E. Graimstonr //ist. World 86 ‘They are bridled of 
all sides .. by a great number of strong places. 1690 Lut- 
rete Brief Rel. (1857) Lh. 105 Fortifyeing Thonon, a small 
place on the lake of Geneva, which will bridle that citty. 
1761 Hume //ist. Hug. ILL. Iwi. gg Forts were erected in 
order to bridle Rochelle. 1876 Green Short //ist. ti. $6 
(1882) 85 Scotland .. was bridted by the erection of a strong 
fortress at Newcasile-upon-Tyne. : 

3. To throw up the head and draw in the chin, 
(as a horse does when reined in), expressing 
pride, vanity, or resentment ; to assume a diynihed 
or offended air or manner: 


+a. trans. and reff. Obs. 

¢1480 Ragman Roll 129 in Haz. £. P.2P.75 Ful feire 
brydelyn ye your cowntenaunce, And propirly unto the brest 
adowne. 1606 Day //e of Gulls u. iv. (1881) 52 Then doe 
I bridle my head like a malt-horse. 1752 Firipinc Amelia 
Wks. (1775) X. 303 ‘ Is she,’ said my aunt, bridling herself, 
‘fil to decide between us?’ 

b. zair. (Sec Bripiine vb/. sb. 3.) 

c1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture in Babecs Pk, (1868 135 
Brydelynge with brest vppon your crawe. ¢ 1§50 Jack Jrg- 
glerin Hazl. Dodsley 11.117 She minceth, she bridleth, she 
swimmeth toand fro. 1706 He/flex. upon Ridicule, 89 When- 
ever you tell her she is handsoim, she bridles. 1748 Mrs. 
Dewesin A/rs. Delaney’s Corr.(1861) 11. 485 Pauline. . bridles 
very well. 1807 Orte Lect. Arftv.(1848) 330 Smirking dam- 
sels. . flaunting and bridling in all the 1awdry dresses and 
fashionable airs of the time. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. //ag- 
gard'’s Dau, VW. 87 ‘The spinsters bridled, taking this as in 
somewise a personal affront. 

+c. Formerly also 70 bridle it. Obs. 

1sg0 R. Harvey 72. Perc. 18 You shal haue a lame lade, 
bridie, and brag it vp and downe Smithfield .. as though 
hee could stand on no ground for lustines. 1624 Be. M. 
Smytu Sev. 172 Shall we bridle it or bristle il against him? 

d. Now commonly 70 bridle up (oceas. back). 

1748 SmMottett Rodd, Rane, (1812) 1. 343 She ..bridled up, 
assumed an air of disdain. 1759 Gotpsm. Bee No. 5 Keverte, 
She instantly bridles up and feels the force of the well-limed 
flattery. 1760-2 — Crt. World \xxvi, Sometimes she .. 
would bridle back, in order to inspire us with respect as 
well as tenderness. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 
19 Everybody bridled up at this remark. 

+f. 70 bridle upon (a thing). 

1748 RicHarpson C/arisse (1811) II. xviii. 119, I can nol 
indeed but say, bridling upon it, that I have heard famous 
scholars often and often say very silly things. 1754 — Graa- 
dison LV. xv. 110 She look to herself, and bridled upon it, 
the praises and graces this adroit manager gave her. 

Bri-dle-bit. The bit or mouth- piece of a 
bridle. Henee +Bridle-bitter, a maker of 
bridle-bits. 

[c1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Bytt of a brydylle, /upatnn.) 
e1500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 9 Brydel bytters, blacke 
smythes, and ferrars. 1535 CoverDALE 2 Avzgs xix. 28 
‘Therfore wyll I put a rynge in thy nose, and a brydle bytt 
in thy lippes. 16g0 Hasincton //ist. Edw. /V, 178 Abie 
to buy the Spurres and Bridle-btts in his Cainpe. 1828-41 
Tytver f/ést. Scot. (1864) 1. 189 note, Amid a heap of chaff 
and dust, lay several human bones, along with a large and 
powerful bridle-bit. 

Bridled (broai-d’ld), a7. a. [f. Brip.e v.+ 
-ED.) Furnished or equipped with a bridle, in 
various senses; curbed, restrained, coutrolled. 

1385 Cuaucer “£.G. iV. 1112 Ther nas courser well 
ybridled none. ¢1400 MauNnDEV. xxiii. 253 An hors sadeled 
and brydeled. ¢1430 Stans Puer ad Ml. 33 in Bubees Bh. 
(1868) 29 Driuke not bridelid for haste ne necligence. 1710 
Sreete 7atler No. 196 P3 A bridled Rage. 1713 Younc 
Last Day. 274 The bridled monsters awful distance keep. 
1852 Turrer Proverb. Philos. 193 His bridled steed. 

Bridleless (breid’llés), @ Also 5 bryde- 
lesse, brydiless, 6 brideles. [f. BripLe sé. + 
-LESS.] Without a bridle (said of the steed or 
rider): fig. unbridled, unchecked, unrestraincd. 

1406 OccLeve Misrude 78 Foorth ther with he renneth 
brydiless. 1555 Pxivpor -1fo/. in Strype Eccl. Mev. Ih. 
u. App. xlviil. 153 Ashamed of their brideles, blasphemous 
tongues. 1802 Soutuey 7halabavi, Away went the bridle- 
less steed. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 216 The bridleless 
Numidian cavalry. 

Bridler (broi'dlo1). [f. BripLe v.+-ER1.] 

1. One who bridles, restrains, or eontrols. 

1863-87 Foxt A. & 37. (1596) 395/1 Fhe greatest brideler of 
the popes usurped power. 1611 CotGr., Sridoye, a goose- 
bridler (a nickname for a Lawyer), 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt 
vii. Wks. (1851) 135 The only bridlers of schisme. 1877 
Bracke Wise Men 111 The tamer of tigers, the bridler of 

cars. 


+2. A bridle-maker. Ods, rare. 


1652 Wapswortn tr. Samlovals Civ. Wars Spain 330 i 


Alonso de Vera, a bridler and one of the .. Citie officers. 

Bridle-rein (braid’Iré'n). [f Brive sd. + 
Rein.] <A strap or eord attached to the bit, and 
serving to guide or control the horse; a retn. 

1382 Wryeumn Ecc/us. xxxiil. 27 3oc and brydil reyne crooken 
the harde necke. 1552 Hutoet, Brydle reine, /oru. 1820 
Scott 44$0t xxxvi, Who but Douglas ought to hold her 
bridle-rein? 1833 Regul. /ustr. Cavalry, 104 Carry the 
butt under the bridle-reins. 


Bridling (brotdlin), vd/. sé. [f. BripLE v.] 

1. The applying of a bridle; curbing, restrain- 
ing, controlling. + Brid/ing cast: a stirrup glass. 

61450 Chaucer's Dreme 272 The bridling hire hors. 1513 
More Rich. f/f (1641) 220 The brideling and punishing of 


BRIEF. 


such as there had misgoverned themselves. 1609 Hraum 
& Fi. Scoruf, Lady n. 69 Let's have a bridling cast hefore 
you go. Fill’s anewstoupe. 1684tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
in. 94 The bridling the fury of the humours, 1817 G. S. 
Fawer Light Dissert. (1845) LI. 283 For the purpose of 
bridling the apprehended refractoriness of subjects. 1833 
Regul. Iustr. Cnvatry 1.42 Bridling, the Bridoon touching 
the corners of the mouth. 

2. The forining of a ‘bridle’ to a net. 

¢ 1838 C. Batnursr Vets 34 Ioridling is done..on a spool 
a full quarter less in circumference than the one used in the 
body of the net. ; 

3. The gesture mentioned tn BRIDLE vz. 3. 

1709 Yatler No. 104 21 By her bridling-up 1 perceived 
that she expected to be treated hereafter not rere 
Distaff. 1861 Wrs. Delaney’s Corr. UL. 485 stole, One of 
the first lessons in deportnient.. was to hold up the head 
on entering a room, and to keep the chin in, which is ea- 
sressed by ‘ bridling’. 1852 Ilecrys Cossp. Solst, vit. (1874) 122 
Without any bridling-up or nonsense of any kind. 


Bri‘dling, f//. 2. [f.as pree.+-1nG4%.] That 
bridles: in various senses of the verb. 

1562 PuatR Aeneid x. Eej, Almighty mother of gods.. 
That .. lions yolkst with brideling bittes. 1579 J. Stuphes 
Gaping Gulf F 13, Vhe best brydle .. to keepe in proude 
Frannce, are the naturally brydeling baudsof the sea. 1789 
Worpsw. “ven, Walk 180 He swells his lifted chest and 
backward flings Elis bridling neck. 1795 Woucotr P. 
Pindar) Pindariana Whs. 1812 EV. 206 ‘Yhy bridling chin 
of scorn I see. 

Bridoon ‘brid#-n). [a. F. éréd¢on in same sense, 
deriv. of dride a bridle.]} 

1. ‘ The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit, at the pleasure of 
the rider’. Stocqueler. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., A horse never goes so 
well nor sure with a bridoon, unless he have been first broke 
to the bit. 1801 W. Frevtos Carriages H.156 Harness 1» 
frequently made wilhout breeching or bridoon. 1833 Acgz/. 
fustr. Cavalry 1. 41 ‘The use of the Bridoon. or Snaffle- 
Bridle. , : : 

2. Comb., as bridoon-bit, -bridle, -chain, cte. 

1801 W. Fevron Carriages 11.146 The ’ Lridoon Bit, an 
additional bil .. with a ring at each end for the reins to be 
fastened to. /di¢/. Gloss., *Bricloon Chain, or Links, small 
ornaments, through which the bridoon reins min, /é¢¢. HI. 
141 ‘Yhe “Bridoon-Head, or Rein, is an additional bridle 
with a bearing-rein. 1856 J. Grant Black Drag. xxxv, 
Every man .. grasped the *bridoon rein near the ring. 

Bridulle, -dylile, obs. forms of BRIDLE. 

Briech, obs. form of BREECH. 

Brief (br7f), ss. Forms: 3-5 bref, 4-5 brefe, 
4, 7 breef, 5 breyfe, 6-7 breefe, briefe, 7 breif, 
Se. brife, 6- brief. [ME. dref, a. OF. bref/1 2the. 
brief ):—L. breve ‘\ctter, dispatch, note’, in late cl. 
L. ‘short catalogue, summary’, neuter of brevis 
‘short’. From official Latin the word entcred at 
an early period into all the Teutonic langs. Cf. 
ON. dréf (found ¢1015), Sw. bref, Da. brev, OS., 
Okris. bréf (Du. brief’, OIG. briof (goth c. ; 
MIIG., mod.G. drref); but it is not recorded in 
OEF., and appears to have entered carly ME. 
from Freneh. Ilcre also tt has remained morc 
distinctly an official or legal word, and has not the 
general sense ‘letter’, whieh it has acquired in 
continental ‘Teutonic.] 

Of uncertain sense : 

a 1225 Aucr. R.122 note (MS. C.) To settin wordis o bref. 

I. A letter of authority. 

+1. A writing issued by official or legal autho- 
rity; aroyal lettcr or mandate; a writ, a summons. 
(Translating L. dreve and Alr. éref in various 
legal meanings. Odés. 

[r2z92 Britton 1. i. §4 Solum ceo ge nous les inaunderoms 
par nos brefs [us we shall authorize by our writs]. 1330 
R. Brusxe Chron. 237 Edward sent his brefe to Leulyn 
for his land. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 3203 Over alle hys fond 
hys bref was sente ‘lo ase[mJlen a comuyn parlyment 
1621 Liusixnc Debates //o, Lords (1870) App. 133 A breefe 
rene gold and silver thred read, 1641 Yermes de la 
Ley 43 Briefe signifies .. the proces that issues out of the 
Chauncery or other Courts, commanding the Sherife to 
summon or attach A. to answer to the suit of A. etc., but 
more largely it is taken for any precept of the King in 
writing under seale, issuing oul of any Court. 1882 Guxtox 
in Macm. Afag. XLV. 450 In 1533, he was made Clerk of 
the Briefs in the Star Chamber. 

2. A letter of the pope to an individual or a reli- 
gious community upon matters of discipline. It 
differs from a éz// in being less ample and solemn, 
and in the form in which it is written. More fully 
called afostolical or papal brief. 

61460 Vowneley Myst. 127 Nuncius, And, lo sirs, if ye 
trow not me Ye rede this brefe. 1579 Fenton Gurccéard. 
(1618) 30 The Pope .. reenioyned him eftsoones by another 

Briefe, the selfe same things. 1606 True 4 Perf. Relat. 
Viva, The receiuing of two Brieues or Bulls from the Pope. 
1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 46781 The Pope has at last given 
the Brief of the Cruciaia to the King of Spain. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. .VMonast. Ord. (1863) 361 Dominick, 
armed with the papal brief, hastened thither. 1868 W. Cart- 
wricnt in Wes of World 29g Mar., A Brief . has bnt the 
Pope's name at the beginning—‘ Pius Papa IX.’—is signed 
by the Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, bears date froni the 
Nativity, and ts written in modern letters upon soft white 
parchment. f : J 

+b. A letter of credentials given to mendieant 
friars and the like. Ods. 
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1377 LaANcL. Jefe B. xx. 325 The Frere..cam..to be 
bisshop & his brief [C. xxin. 3°7 breef] hadde In contrees 
bere he come in confessiouns to he 

e. dial, A begging petition. 

1764 J. Cocuier (T. Bobbin) Let. to R, HW. in Wks. 11862) 
Introd. 23 Pray advise .. whether, I should not have a brief 
fon the death of a inare], 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
iVord-bk. ‘E. D. 8.) Brief, a a § setting forth the cir- 
cumstances by which a poor person has incurred loss, as by 
tire, the death of a horse, cow, etc. Such a one takes the 
brief about to collect money for his indemnification. 

3. A letter patent issued by the sovereign as 
Head of the Church, ticensing a collection in the 
churches throughout England fora specified object 
of charity ; called also a Church Brief or King’s 
Letter. Obs. in practice. 

1588 Jfarfrel. Epist.33 Spent thirteene score pounds in 
distributing briefes for a gathering towards the erecting of 
a Colledge. 1661 Perys Diary 30 June, To church, where 
we observe the trade of briefs is come now up to so constant 
a course every Sunday, that we resolve to give no more to 
them. 1781 Cowrer Charity 469 The brief proclaimed, it 
visits every pew, But first the squire’s, a compliment hut 
cue. 1820 Soutuey Lef#, (1856) III. 193 A wooden thing.. 
such as the churchwardens carry about in the church to 
collect money for a brief. 1836 Pexny Cycl. V. 420/2 A brief 
was issued, in 1835, to increase the funds of the ‘ Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts’, 

f Il. 4. A letter, dispatch, note. Oés. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 794 And ban ho broght hym a bref all 
of brode letres, bat was comly by crafte a clerke for to 
rede. 1572 GascoiGne Fraites of Warre (1831) 214 She 
sent a bnef vnto me by hir mayde. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 
1v.iv.x Hie, good Sir Michell, beare this sealed Briefe With 
.. haste, to the lord mareshal. 1652 C. Stapyiton Herodian 
xvul. 144 When this Briefe was to the Persians born They 
.. flatly doe their message hold in scorn. 

b. Writing, something written. 

¢1450 Loneticu Grail xxxi. 265 And the Brefis that on 
the schipe weren set, Signefieth holy Scripture with-owten 
let. 1786 Burns Answ. Poet, Efist. ii, King David, 0’ 
poetic brief, Wrocht ’mang the lasses sic mischief, 

IIT. Something abbreviated. 
+5. A short statement or account of something 
that is, or might be, more fully treated ; an abridge- 
ment, epitome, abstract, summary. Odés. 

1563 Man ALuscudus’ Comm-pl. 34b, A certain brief of those 
commaundementes [summa guedam eorum preceptorunt). 
1589 Nasue Axat. Absurditie 5 A suruey of their follie, a 
briefe of their barbarisme. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1647) 
Biiijb, The Creed being a brief of the Gospel. 1691 T. 
H[Ace] Ace. New Jnvent, 86 A Brief of the Controversie. 

tb. fg. 

1595 SHaks. Yoh 11. i. 103 The hand of time, Shall draw 
this breefe into as huge avolume. @ 1613 Oversury A Wife 

1638) 44 Each woman is a briefe of Womankind. 

+ ¢. abstr. Small compass; reduced size. 

i 1572 GascoiGNe Fruites of Varre cxci, Brought into such 
rief. 

+d. A device, a motto. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav, 52 With this brieie, Qui inzei- 
dent egent. 

+6. A list, catalogue ; an invoice, memorandum. 

1590 Suaks. Weds, V. v. i. 42 There is a breefe how many 
sports are rife. 160r IF. Tate /fouseh. Ord. Edw. Il, § 10 
‘1876) 10 He shal make a breef everi day of the parcels of 
al manner of things delivered & spent. /ééd.§ 47. 28 Therof 
aunswere daily at the briefs to the clarke of the botery. 1753 
CuamBers Cycd. Suff.s.v., Briefs of the dead, Brevia mor- 
tuorum, were letters sent by the monks of one monastery 
to those of another .. to inform them of the deaths or obits 
of their monks. 1849 Rock Ch. ef Fathers 11. vii. 380 The 
Death-bill, called by some the Mortuary- Roll or Brief, 

7. Law, A summary of the facts of a case, with 
reference to the points of law supposed to be 
applicable to them, drawn up for the instruction 
of counsel conducting the case in court. 70 hold 
z brief; to be retained as counsel in a case, 
to argue a point for; 70 ¢ake a brief: to accept 
the conduct of a case. 

1631 Star Chamber Cases (1886) 39 To print or write breifes 
of a cause before the hearing... is to be accounted scan- 
dalons, 1709 Steere Tatler No, 186 » 3 The young Fellow 
.. seemed to hold his Bricf in his Hand rather to help his 
Action. 1795 GiBBon Axtodiog. 108, I spoke as a lawyer 
from my brief. 1826 Disrarii Viv. Grey ut. vill. 128 It is 
the first day ofthe Assize, so there is some chance of a brief, 
Ee? SEELEY £5. & Lect. 1. 7 Ready as Cicero showed him+ 
self to take..a brief. .from accused and guilty governors. 

IV. Something brief or short. 

+ 8. Waste. A short note;= BREVE sd. 2. Ods. 

¢ 1460 Townelcy Myst, 116 What was his song? hard y 
how he crakyd it? Three brefes to a long. 1594 pel 
Steph, Cont, iti, No Bricfes nor Semi-Briefes are in my 
Songs. 1609 DovLaxn Ornithop. ATicrol. 39 A Breefe is a 
Figure which hath a body foure-square, and wants a tayle. 
1658 Coxaine fun. Elegie on T. Pilkington, His life... Death 
mude it be a Bricfe ; Crotchets he had good store. 

t 9. Gram. A short syllable, = Breve sd. 3. Obs. 

¢1530 If. Ruones BA. Nurture in Babecs Bk. (1868) 71 
Corrupt in specche am I, my Lreefes from longes to know, 

+10. Cards. A mcans of cheating at cards, Ods. 

1680 Corton in Singer //ist, Carids 339 The breef .. Take 
a pack of cards and open them; then take out all the 
honours .. then take the rest and cut a little from the edges 
of them all alike, by which means the honours will be 
broader than the rest, so that when your adversary cuts to 
you, you are certain of an honour; when you cut to your 
adversary cut at the enda 

Ll. Comb. as bricf-fed adj.; brief- money, 
money collected under authority of a brief. 

1820 T. Mitcst.trisfoph. 1, 92 The brief-fed spark. In 
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haste uprises to display his powers of wit and story. 1686 
Lapy Russexy Lef¢. I, xxxiv. 88 The disposers of the brief- 
money met the first time yesterday. 

Brief (brif), a. quasi-sé. and adv. Forms: 
4-6 bref, breff, brefe, 5-6 bryef, breve, breue, 
breyf(fe, 6-7 breefe, briefe, 7 breif(e, 6- 
brief. [ME. dref, a. OF. bref, fem. breve (=Pr., 
Cat. dvez, It., Sp., Pg. dreve):—L. brevem, nom. 
brevis, short. The vowel has been lengthened in 
Eng., as in chief, relief, etc.) 

A. adj. 1, Of short duration, quickly passing 
away or ending. 

c1325 4. £, Addit, P. A. 268, & busyez be aboute a raysoun 
bref. ¢1400 Aeryz 871 Goithk hymselff a begging aftir in 
breff tyme. 1603 SHaxs. J/eas. for M.1.ii.118 Man, proud 
man, Drest in a little briefe authoritie. 1605 —.J/acb.v. v. 
23 Out, out, breefe Candle, Life’s but a walking Shadow. 
1828 CARLYLE A7Z7sc. (1857) 1. 231 Some brief pure moments 
of poetic life. 1847 TeNNyson Princ. tv. 43 O tell her, brief 
is life but love is long, And brief the sun of summer in the 
North, And brief the mocn of beauty in the South. 

tb. Zo be brief: to be expeditious or hasty. Oés. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. iv. v. 237 Achil. Behold thy fill. 
Hect. Nay, Ihaue done already. Aci. Thou art to breefe. 

2. Occupying short time in speaking or reading ; 
consisting of few words, short, concise. 

c1380 Wyciir JVicket Argument, A verye brefe diffi- 
nition of these wordes, c¢ 1430 /ymus Virg. (1867) 55 Ihesu 
spak wip wordis breue, 1494 FABYAN 11. xxxv. 26 The more 
partie of wryters reherce in most breuest or shortest maner. 
1547 Act x1 Edw. V/, iii. §16 The Curate [shall].. make.. 
a godly and briefe exhortation. 1602 Suaxs. //a7. 11. ii, 
548 The Abstracts and breefe Chronicles of thetime. 1680 
Butrer Rem. (1759) I. 263 So 'tis in Books the chief Of all 
Perfectionsto be plain and brief. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 311, I shall give a brief account of it all, 1840 
CartyLe Heroes vi. 322 As the briefest definition, one might 
say, etc. 

b. Zo be brief: to speak concisely. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1, iv. 27 As if a man, meaning 
to be brief, should promise that he would gallop over al the 
rest of histext. 1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 135 Brief I shall 
endeavour to be. 1762-71 H. Wacrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) Il. 135, I shall be but brief on the circum- 
stances of his life. 

e, Curt or abrupt in manner. rare. 

1818 Scott (rt, A/id?. xliv, The bearing of the gracious 
Duncan was brief, bluff, and consequential. 

3. Less usually of extent in space; Short, cur- 


tailed, limited. (Cf. 1605 in sense 1.) 

1668 Cutreprer & Cote Barthol. Anat, 1. vi. 97 Contract- 
ing the whole Heart in a brief manner. 1824 Scoit S¢. 
Ronan's vi, Wearing the briefest petticoat of any nymph of 
St. Ronan’s. 1863 HawrtHorne Old Home, Leamington 
Sfa, A small play-place. .permeated by brief paths. 

4. fig. Limited, slight, restricted. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. H/igdex (1865) I. 71 Some men of pover and 
breve intellecte. 1611 SHaxs. Cyd, v. v. 165 Postures, 
beyond breefe Nature. 

“| 5. Rife ; common; prevalent: often used of 
epidemic diseases. dza/. (The origin of this sense 
is not clear: the Shaksp. quot. is generally cited 
as an example, but is by no means certain.) 

[1595 SHAKs. Yoh .v. iii. 158 A thousand businesses are 
briefe in hand, And heauen it selfe doth frowne vpon the 
Land.] 1706 Puiturs, Brief, rife, or common. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Brief, common, or rife, 1848-60 BarTLetr Dict. 
Amer., Brief, rife, common, prevalent. This word is.. 
much used by the uneducated in the interior of New Eng- 
land and in Virginia, when speaking of epidemic diseases. 
1879 Shvopsh.Gloss., Brief, prevalent, general. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss, (E. D. S.) s.v. ‘Colds are very brief this east wind.’ 

B. quasi-sé. 

a. J brief: in few words, shortly, concisely. 
With ellipsis of ‘to speak’: In short, to sum up. 

1423 Jas. I Avug’s QO. cxxvii, Off quhich ryght thus hir an- 
suere was in bref. 1595 SHAKS, YoAz 1. i. 267 In breefe, we 
are the King of Englands subjects. 1609 D. RoGers Hari. 
ALS, 1944 \f. 22 A man. .published..the matter of y* playes 
in breife. 1667 Mitton P, Z. v1. 171 To whom in brief thus 
Abdiel stern repli’d. 1800-24 CampsEL. Cherubs 29 Ay, and 
a cut-throat too;—in brief, The greatest scoundrel living. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Fy, Wines & Pol. ii. 21 Charles gave in 
brief the story of the storm. 

tb. The brief, used absol. like the short. Obs. 

1599 Suaks. //ex. V, ui. ti, 126 That's the breff and the 
long. 1601 — Ad/’s Well iii. 34 "Vis very straunge, that 
is the breefe and the tedious of it. 1601 Br. Bartow Serm. 
Paules Crosse 48 ‘The chiefe, and the briefe is this, 

C. quasi-adv. a. Shortly, quickly; in few words, 
concisely. b. In brief. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1582) 79b, In this sort 
I should write vnto thee briefe and touching the purpose. 
1592 Suaks. Rom, & Fu. 1. iii. 174 It were a griefe, so brief 
to part with thee. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1v. 876 Those two ap- 
proachd And brief related whom they brought. 

b. 1600 Suaks. A. VY. L, 1v. iii. 151 Briefe, I recouer'd 
a 1855 Browninc Fra Liffo, Brief, they made a monk 
of me. 

+ Brief, v.! Ods. [f. Brier a.) trans. To 
shorten, abbreviate, abridge ; also with 2. 

1601 R. Jounson Avngd. § Commi, Ded. ii, Compendious- 
hes in briefing such varietie of matter to so small a volume. 
@ 1655 ‘I. Apams IVs. (1862) I. 735 (D.) Both thy latitude 
and extension are briefed up. 

Brief brif), v.2 [f. Brier sd., sense 7. 

1. trans. To reduce to the form of a counsel's brief. 

1837 RiciiaRpson s.v., It is common among English law- 
yers as, to brief the pleadings. 

2. To put (instructions) into the form of a brief 
oa barrister. Also fig. 
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1864 G. Dyce Bella Donna I. 304 Being ‘briefed’ to Max- 
well, they all fell into one common mould. 1872 Lever 
Ld. Kilgobbin \xxiii. (1875) 397 Instructions which were 
briefed to him in the case, : F 

3. To give a brief to (a barrister), to instruct by 
brief; to retain as counsel in a suit. 

1862 TroLtore Oréey F., I never could look a counsel in 
the face again if I'd neglected to brief him with such facts 
as these. 1882 Pad? Mad] G. 5 Apr. 2/2 Should his master 
be briefed in more than one court at the same time. 1883 
Times 12 Dec. 4 The company have briefed many of the 
leading men at the Bar in this case. 

Briefing (bri‘fin), vé/. sb. [f. Brier v.2+ 
-ING1,] The action of writing briefs. Also a¢¢rzé., 
as in briefing-fost, a sort of paper used for briefs. 

1865 Le Fanu Guy Dev. II. xx. 211 The paper, with its 
bluish briefing-post pages, and broad margin. 1869 Daily 
News 14 Aug., [Medica] men] who .. certify excellent 
briefing injuries for the use of the plaintiff’s advocate. 

Briefless (bri-fits), a. [f. BRIEF 56., sense 7 
+-LEss.] Without a brief; (a barrister) hold- 
ing no briefs, unemployed. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s, The broad shoulders of a brief- 
less barrister. 1840 Marryat Olla Podr. (1866) 267 Arthur 
Ansard at a brieflesstable. 1860 Dickens Unecomm, Trav. 
xiv, A few briefless bipeds. .called to the Bar by voices of 
deceiving spirits. 

Hence Brie-flessly adv., Brie-flessness. 

1842 Punch III. 1:6 The dreary ghost of brieflessness 
Stalk’d up and down the room. 1864 Corxh. Alag. Dec. 682 
He often has to pass long years of brieflessness. 

Briefly (br7-fli), adv. [f. Brier a. + -Ly 2,] 

1. In a way or form that occupies short time; 


in few words, shortly, concisely, tersely. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 120, I sal yow schew wit myn entent, 
Bre[fl]i [Faizxf shortly] of aibere testament. 1398 TrEvisa 
Barth. De P. R.\. 1495 48 In the forsayd bokys we haue 
brought in breyfly somm propryttees of bodylesse sub- 
staunce. 1494 FaByan 11. xlv. 29 Guydo.. reherceth moste 
breuely the passe tyme of the sayd kyngs. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Afen (W. de W.) n. ii, (1506) 87 Conteynynge y® .x. com- 
maundementes ryght bryefly, ryght clerely, right easely. 
1559 AWirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence iii, 1 will declare as briefly 
as I may. 168: Baxter Acc. Sherlocke v. 193 The judg- 
ment.. I cannot better and brieflier give you, than in the 
words of the Preface. 1855 Maury Piys. Geog. Sca xix. 
§ 794 Such, briefly stated, are the two theories. 

b. Often with ellipsis of ‘to speak’: In short. 

1514 BarcLay Cyt. & Uplondyshin.(1847) Introd. 70 Briefely, 
all people of good behavour. 1598 Suaks. Aferry IV... iil. 
47 Briefely : I doe meane to make loue to Fords wife. 1611 
Brste Pref. x Briefly..we sooner compose our differences. 

+ 2. Within a short time (measured either back- 


ward or forward) ; soon. Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M, 18199 | Fairf:) Tho that so breuely were 
doune-cast. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 873 The kyng him 
graunted ther to go Upon his jorney to and fro, And brefely 
to passe the sea. 1606 SHaxs. Aut. & Cd 1v. iv. 10 clad. 
Go, put on thy defences. vos. Briefely Sir. 1607—~ Cor. 
1, vi. 16 "Tis not a mile: briefely we heard their drummes. 
1611 — Cyd. v. v. 106 Briefely dye their ioyes, that place 
them on the truth of Gyrles, and Boyes. 

+3. In an abridged form, in brief. Ods. 

¢ 1460-70 Bk, Quintessence x A treatise in Englisch brevely 
drawe out of be book of quintis essenciis. 1551 (¢/¢/e) The 
newe greate abredgement brefly conteynynge al thactes and 
statutes of this Realme, : 

+4. With short (prosodic) quantity. Ods. 

c1500 Partenay 6582 Als the frensh staffes silabled be 
More breueloker and shorter also Then is the english lines 
vnto see. 

Brie‘fman. [f Brier 5.7 +May.] a. One 
who makes a brief. b. A copier of a manuscript. 

1846 in WorcEstER; and other mod. Dicts. 

Briefness (bri-fnés). [f. BRiEF a. +-NESS.] 

+1. The quality or state of being brief: short- 
ness (of time); ence, quickness, celcrity. ? Ods. 

a 1400 Cov. Alyst. 79 We passe ovyr that, brefines of tyme 
consyderynge. 1539 Tonstatt Serm. Palm Sund.(1823) 75 
For brefenes of tyme I shal omytte to reherse them. 1605, 
Suaks. Lear iii. 20 Briefénesse, and Fortune worke, 1608 
— Per. v. ii. 15 In feather’d briefness sails are filled. 


2. Shortness in speech or writing; brevity; con- 

ciseness. 
_ 1530 Parser. 58 The brefnesse that the frenche tong useth 
in soundyng of theyr wordes. 1548 Upatt Lraso. Par. 
Luke Pref.8 For loueof briefnesse. 1569 Gotvinc //eminge's 
Post. 3 For breefnesse sake I omit, 1618 Botton Florus 46 
To Rdr., A most exact, and studied method of briefnesse. 
1811 Edin. Rev. XVIII. 287 A style .. characterised by a 
studied briefness and simplicity of diction. 

Brier, briar (braies, braia1), brere (bries), 
sb.1 Forms: 1 brér, brér, 2-3 brer, 3-9 brere, 
4-5 breyer, 4-8 breere, 5-7 breer, 5 breyr, 
6 breare, breir, 6-7 bryer, 6-8 bryar, 6- 
brier, briar. [OE.: WS. ézr, Angl. dcr, of 
unknown origin. The direct representative of the 
OE. and ME. word is dvere, still usual in the 
dialects, and retained by the poets from Chaucer 
and Spenser. ‘The rise of the variant 4,7er in the 
16th c. is not easy to account for, especially as the 
spelling dryer shows that this never rimed with 
bier, tier, but with dyer, crter. But the phonetic 
change was exactly parallel to, and contempo- 
taneous with that of ME. frere, freyre, to fryer, 
frier, Frtar. Sréar is a later variant (cf. /er, 
Ziar), and is now equally common. The word is 
historically a monosyllable, but poets have often 
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nade two syllables of it, a pronunciation supported 
by the spelling érar.] 

1. A prickly, thorny bush or shrub in general ; 
formerly including the bramble, but now usually 
confined to wild rose bushes. 

a. Form brere (breer, brear). 

c1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 269 Tribulus, braembel- 
brar, ¢1000 Savon Leechd. Il. 96 Brer pe hivran on 
weaxap, 1225 Ancr, R. 276 Breres bered rosen, & berien, 
1297 R. Gtouc. 331 As pe rose spryng of be brer. ¢ 1350 
Will. Palerne 1809 Blake-beries pat on breres growen. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Avts. 7.674 Doun in the breres. 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clii. (1495) 704 An hegge 
.. of breers, of thornes, and trees made. ¢1440 /’romp. 
Parw 49 Brere, or brymmeylle. 1525-30 Moxe De Quat. 
Wovtss, Wks. 74/2 Foregrowen with Rettehs, breers, and other 
euil weedes. 1562 Turner /feréaf iu. 119 The fruite of the 
brere called an Hep. 1595 SreNseR Sons. xxvi, Sweet is 
the Rose, but growes upon a brere. 1596 — /*. Q.1. x. 35 
Ragged breares. 1597 Be. Hatt SZ. vi. i, A pipe of oat or 
breare. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. .i.(1772) I. 32’Mong 
roots, and breers, and thorns. 1747 W. Mason Musris, Ne 
bush, ne breere, but learnt thy roundelay. 1830 ‘TENNYSON 
Poems 76 They. .from the blosmy brere Call to the fleeting 
year. 1865 [see 2]. 

B. Form brier (dryer). 

(2a 1400 Chester Pl. 74 A horned weither .. Amonge the 
breyers tyed is he. ¢1460 7owneley Alyst.12 Thystyls and 
breyr, yei grete plente.] 1545 Brinktow Lament, (1874) 92 
Do briers bringe forth figges, and thorns grapes? 1579 
E, K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cul. Feb., Argt., The Oake and 
the Bryer (1597 brier]. 1611 Dinze /sa. lv. 13 In stead of 
the brier shall come vp the Myrtle tree. 1653 llotcrort 
Procopius 1.54 Throwing him among Bryers. 1720 Watts 
Mor, Songs, Sluggard 3,1 passed by his garden, and saw 
the wild brier. 1776 Apam Smitu HW. N, I. 1u.v. 367 Over- 
grown with briers and brambles. 1822 Byron IWerner un. 
1.159 The doubts that rise like briers in our path. 1847 
‘Tennyson Princ. Vv. 27, | was..torn with briers. 

y. Form ériar (6ryar). 

1552 Hutoet, Bryar..a lytle or yongebryer. 1601 Suaxs. 
Alls Wetlw.iv. 32 Summer, When Briars shall haue leaues 
as well as thornes, And be as sweet as sharpe. 1711 Ab- 
bison Sfect. No. 56 P 3 He walked through Briars and 
Brambles. 1810 SoutHey Achama xiu.v, Nor weeds nor 
briars deform’d the natural floor. 1863 StanLey Few. Ch. 
xv. 349 The Briar, the Bramble, the Thorn that crept along 
the barren side of the mountain. 

b. ¢fechn. The stock or stem of a wild rose, on 
which a garden rose is grafted. 

1574 Hetuowes Gueuara’s Ep, (1577) 125 Honour is ioyned 
to vertue as y* bryer is to the rose. 1858 Girenny Gard. 
Everyday Bk. 213/2 Roses worked on Briars are very apt 
to lose by the growth of the stock. 

e. With qualifications: Sweet Brier, a species 
of wild rose (2. rzbiginosa) with fragrant leaves 
and shoots ; Austrian Brier (2. /uéca , a climb- 
ing yellow rose; also Green Brier (Swzlax ro- 
tundtfolia) ; Sensitive Brier, the genus Schronkra. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 111. x1. 36 A sweet breare. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 562 There is also upon Sweet, or other Bryer, a 
fine Tuft..of Moss, 1728 THomson Spring 105 The verdant 
maze Of sweet briar hedges. 1861 Detamer F 4. Gard. 138 
As yet, a double Austrian briar is a desideratum. 1882 
Garden 27 May 373/1 Austrian Copper Brier is arranged 
in _a low silver-gilt cup with small twigs of Sweet Brier. 

2. Brier-bushes collectively. 

1340 Cursor Af. 924 (Fairf.) Brere (Coté, brembel] and 
pornes hit sal pe 3ilde. 1382 Wycuir //osea x.8 Cloote and 
reere shal stye on the auters of hem. 1590 Sans. A/fds. 
N. un. i. 110 Through bogge, through pus: through brake, 
through bryer. 1821 Snettey Adoneais xviii, Build their 
mossy homes in field and brere, 1865 S. Evans ro. Fabian's 
MIS.59 They dolve a grave..And covered it with brere. 

3. a. A branch or twig of a brier. +b. A thorn 
of a brier (ods.). 

1393 Lanai. P. P/. C. vn. 402 Hit hadde be wexed with a 
wips of brere «@1400 Rom. Rose 858 Hir flesh so tendre, 
That with a brere smale and slendre Men myght it cleve. 
@ 1674 CLARENDON //ist, Keb, (1702) I. Pref. 7 A Crown of 
Briers and Thorns. 1818 Byron S:ffo iv, Walk about 
begirt with briars. 

4. fig. ( pl.) Troubles, difficulties, vexations : in 
modern use with conscious reference to the literal 
sensc, Hence + Zo leave in the briers, be in the 
briers, get out of the briers (all obs.). 

1509 Hawes Z-ramp, Virt, xiv. 293 Fatal brerys whiche 
be contraryous. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12b, 
‘The bryers and perylles of this worlde. 1563 Foxe 4. 4 AZ. 
]. 208/1 Leaving the Bishops, and such others, in the Briers. 
1575 CHuRCHYARD C/uppes (1817195 Now is hee free, that 
hapneth in the breares. 1625 SANDERSON Serv. (1681) I. 
133 Helping a great offender out of the bryars. 1674 EARL 
Kincarpin in Landerd. Papers (1885) III. xlv. 75 Wee... 
were glade to get out of the briers at that rate. 1770 Alouthly 
Rev. 35 The Netherlanders..had freed themselves from the 
Romish briars. 1794 Bake Sougs Exper., Gard, Love 12 
Priests.. binding with briars my Joys and desires. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as brier-balt, -berry, -bush, 
-flower, -leaf, -slalk; + brier-bell, the bedeguar 
of the wild rose; brier-coal, ? charcoal made of 
twigs, etc. ; t brier-crook, an implement for re- 
moving briers; brier-rose, brier-tree, the Dog- 


Tose, 

1694 W. Westmacott Script. Herd. 30 *Briar-balls dried 
and powdered. 1728 Brapiey Dict, Bot. s.v. Cynosbatos, 
This Rose is apt to bring now and then..a *LGryar-Bell, or 
a Spongiola, which is a Bunch of Threds, of a red Colour. 
1626 Bacon Sy(va § 577 The latest [Fruits] are .. Grapes, 
Nuts, Quinces, Almonds, Sloes, *[Drier-berries. 1562 Turner 
Herbal u. 118b, Of the *Brere bushe or Flep tre or Brere 
tre, Audbus canis. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Cargal,a 
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brier bush, Rude/um. 1626 Bacon Sylzu § 775 Small-coal 
or *Briar-coal poured upon Char coal make them last 
longer. 1483 Cath. singt. 43 A “Dreiecruke, falcastrum. 
c13z25 ELA. Adit. ?. B. 791 Of ble as pe *brere flour. 1766 
Westey Frut. 17 Sere Applying a “brier-leaf, 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.1. xi, The *brier-rose fell in streamers green. 
1870 Morris arthly Par, 1,11. 481 The briar-rose, Rustling 
outside within the flowery close. 1882 Garden 10 June 
4.1/3 Bouquets of pink Brier Roses. 1624 Capt. Smitn 
Virginia 1.10 Bring forth a "bryer stalke. 

Brier, briar (broi 01), 52.2 [Formerly bruyer, 
a. F, drayere heath, crroneously identificd with the 
prec. word.] The White Heath (£7/ca arborea), a 
native of the south of France, Corsica, etc., the 
toot of which is extensively uscd for making 
tobacco-pipes (introduced into England about 
1859); also a pipe of this wood. So Brier-root, 
brier-wood; brier-wooder vonce-wid.),a smoker 


of a brier pipe. 

1868 Fobacco Trade Rev. Feb. 8 (Advt.) Health pipe: in 
Bruyer Wood. — Ap. 11 Joseph Izod, Importer of Meer- 
schaum and Bruyer Pipes, /éfd, Brier Wood, Lava, 
Clay, and China Pipes. 1869 é/d. Jan. 9 Vriar Pipes. 
— Mch. 13 The substances used are meerschaumn . briar- 
root, 1884 Mutter /’/ent-2., Briar Root of which Pipes are 
made. rica arborea. 1886 H/arpfer's Mag. Dec. 27 There 
is the ever-ready brier-root pipe loaded with Caporal. 1886 
Tinstey'’s Mag. July 53 Yet I hope he is not vulgarer than 
the briar-wooders. A/od, Do you really prefer a brier to a 
meerschaum f , 

+ Brier, v. Obs. rave—'. In7 bryre. [f- Brier 
sb1) trans. To catch or annoy like briers. 

1601 Weever Aiirr. Aart. Avb, Some way..was knottie, 
othersome would bryre me. 


Briered, briared (brai‘aid), fA/. a. [f. 
Brier v. or sb.+-ED.] Caught or entangled in 
briers ; bound or covered with briers. Also fig. 

@ 1554 Hoorerin Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvii.20 As the 
shepherd is careful of his entangled and bricred sheep. 1702 
C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. u. App. (1852) 183 New England 
was miserably briared in the perplexities of an Indian war. 
@ 1823 BLoomrietn Poems (1845) 50 New-briar’d graves. 

Briery, briary (broi*ri), 2. [f. Brier +-y¥1.] 

1. Full of or consisting of thorns or briers ; 

brambly, thorny. 
_ 1549 CoverDate Erasm. Par. James 28 It taketh no rote 
ina briery place. 1581 Sruptev Sexeca’s Hippolytus 64 Up 
and downe the breary Brakes. 1623 Sir J. Beaumont 7rans- 
Jigur, in Farr’s S. ?. (1848. 144 By steepe and briery paths 
ye must ascend, 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. 223 
Over briery enclosures. 1846 Keste Lyra /nnoc. (1873'154 
Dews..glist’ning clear, Thro’ their brown or briery screen. 
1876 Blackmore Criffs ii. 11 A briary thicket. 

+2. Of or pertaining to briers. Obs. rare. 

1893 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 31 Her possessors neuer 
escape briery scratches. 

3. fig. Of the nature of briers; vexing. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1, iii. 11 Those spinie braunches 
of briarie passions. 1648 EArt WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra 
(1879) 41 Choak’d with the Brierie Cares of this world. 1876 
Bancrort ffist, U. S. EL, xxiii. 84 To go forth into the 
briery and bramhly world. 

+ Briery, briary, 4. Ods. [f. BRIER+-yY: 
see -ERY.] “ A place overgrown with briers. 

1552 Hutoet, Bryary or place where bryars growe. 1585 
in Academy 11882: 25 Mar., Fifty acres of turbary, sixty 
acres of scrub and briery. 

Brieve (briv). Scotch Law. Also 7 breive, 
briefe, brife. [Another form of Brizr sé.] A 
writ or precept issued from Chancery in the Sove- 
reign’s name, directing trial to be made of certain 


points specified. 

Before the institution of the Court of Session (1532)a breve 
or brieve was the prescribed form of Summons issued for 
any cause; afterwards it was limited to the (Latin) Writ 
from Chancery addressed to the Judge Ordinary or Sheriff 
for trial by him and a jury of special questions in which the 
Court of Session had no original jurisdiction, ‘hese Brieves 
have all fallen into desuetude or been abolished by statute, 
except in one or two cases (e.g. in the appointment of a 
tutor-at-law to a minor’, where also other forms of proceed- 
ing are now usually preferred. 

1609 Skene A’cg. fas. 87 Restis to speik of Brieves cur- 
rant, quhilk are pleadable, that is the brieve of distres (or 
poynding) for debt, the Brieve of convention .. The Brieve 
of Dissaisine, The Brieve of Protection, and breaking of 
the Kings peace. The Brieve of Bondage. The Brieve of 
Warandice. 1868 Act 31-32 Hic. c. § 101 The brieves of 
furiosity and idiotry hitherto in use are hereby abolished. 


Brievement, var. of BrevEMENT. Obs. 

Brig (brig). Also 8 brigg. [Abbrcviation of 
Iricantinr. Cf. cab, mob, s00., ctc.] A vessel 
(@.) originally identical with the érzgantine (of 
which word érzg¢ was a colloquial abbreviation) ; 
but, while the full name has remaincd with the un- 
changed brigantine, the shortened name has accom- 
panied the modifications which have subsequently 
becn made in rig, so that a dr7g is now 

(b.)} A vessel with two masts square-rigged like 
a ship’s fore- and main-masts, but carrying also on 
her main-mast a lower forc-and-aft sail with a gaff 
and boom. 

A brig differs from a soz in having no try-sail mast, and 
in lowering her gaff to furl the sail. Merchant snows are 
often called ‘ brigs*. ‘This vessel was probably developed 
from the brigantine by the men-of-war brigs, so as to obtain 
greater sail-power. 

1720 Lond. Gas. No. 5848's The Ship Blessing, 50 Tuns 
Burthen, a Grigg. . belonging to St. Ives in Cornwall. 1753 
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| Scots May. Apr. 195/2 Two guarda costa brigs and a sloop 


of war. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Prig, or 
Brigantine, a merchant ship with two masts... It is variously 
applied, by the mariners of different European nations, tu 
a peculiar sort of vessel of theirown marine, 1800 NELSON 
Le!. 18 Feb. in Duncan Léefe (1806: 121 The [41 Corso brig. 
3845 Darwin Voy. Naf, i. 1 Her Majesty's ship Deagle, a 
ten-gun brig .. Sailed from Devonport. 1854 J. Srernens 
Centr, Amer. 2 Four ships, three brigs, sundry schooners. 

(¢.) ‘A hermaphrodite brig has a brig’s foremast 
and a schooner’s mainmast’ (Dana Sef. the Alasi 

1840, Gloss.); = BRIGANTINE 3. 

2. Comb. bri‘g-rigged a., rigged as a brig ‘ 
brig-schooner, a hermaphrodite brig, or brigan- 
tine (Smyth Sarlor’s Word-0k. . 

1796 Netson in Nicolas Desf. H. 177 Yransports — La 
bonne Mére, two hundred and fifty tons, Brig-rigged. 

Brig, northern form of Brive, 

Brigade (brigétd), sd. Forms: 7 brigada, 
-do, 7 briggad, 7 9 brigad, 7- brigade. [a. F. 
brigade (15th c. , ad. It. driga/a ‘ company, crew, 
rout of good fellows’ (Klorio), f. d-égare to brawl, 
wrangle, fight, f. late L. dztga (It., Pr. drtga, Fr. 
brigue) strife, coutention. See -abE. In i7the. 
also in the form érégada, and improperly drigado : 
see -AD0, Milton accented dri-gad, which has been 
followed by some later poets in the non-technical 
sense 2 a.]} 

+1. A company or ‘crew’ of pcoplic. Obs. 

@1649 Drumn. of Hawtin. /list, Fames 0, Whs. (1711 
199 ke are such a brigade of papists, and antichristian 
crew. 1650 Howett Revol, Naples \1664)117 All that huge 
Brigade of peeple. Me 

. a. gen. A large body or division of troops. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist, Fumes V, Wks. (1711 
gt He would..bring such war-like brigades of French and 
Germans. 1649 Litty /’ecutiar Prognost. 6 Some motion 
of our Armies or stragling Brigadoes. 1667 Mitton 7. L. 
1. 675 Thither wing’d with speed A numerous Brigad 
hasten’d, 1 Gisson Deel. & FF. 1. 16 The peace estab. 
lishment of Hadrian..was composed of no less than thirty 
of these formidable brigades. 1855 SixcLeTon Virgil 11. 
208 What kings by war Were roused, what brigads, follow - 
ing each, filled up The champaign. Pa 

b. spec. A subdivision of an army, consisting 
formerly of two regiments or squadrons; but the 
composition now varies in different countries. Ju 
the British Army, since its recent reorganization 
the word is used only in the Artillery, there being 
at present 2 brigades of the Elorse Artillery, and 
4 of the Field Artillery. (The Garrison Artillery, 
on the other hand, consists of 11 ‘divisions’.) 

1637 Moxro Exped, with Mackay'’s Regt. u. 184 Twelve 
companies thus complete would make up three squadrons. 
which..would make a complete briggad of foote. 1642 
Cuarces I. in Declar. Lords & Comm. 19 May 31 A party 
-.who commanded a Brigado. 1645 Cromwett Lett. 6 SP. 
iCarl.) 14 Sept., Colonel Welden, with his brigade, marched 
to Pile Hill. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3832/2 The Duke of 
Vendosme left. .four Brigades of Foot near the place. 1855 
Macautay “fist. Eng. II. 437 Marlborough, to whom 
William had confided an English brigade consisting of the 
best regiments of the old army of James. 1855 TENNySON 
Charge L. Brigade i, ‘Forward, the Light Brigade ! Charge 
for the guns!" he said. 1886 Wiitaker’s Alm, 163 fickd 
Artillery; ist Brigade; Dépét, Newcastle. 

3. A band of persons more or less organized for 
purposes of fighting, hunting, etc.; also a disci- 
plined band of workers wearing a uniform, c.g. 

fire-brigade, shoe-black brigade. Boys brigade, an 
organization of the boys connected with a church 
or mission, for purposes of drill and instruction ; 
begun in Glasgow in 18584. 

1806 Hutton Course Math, }, 219 uote, A brigade of 
sappers consists generally of eight men, divided equally 
into two parties. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bouncville 1. 166 
The rest were organized into three brigades, and sent off in 
different directions, to subsist themselves by hunting the 
buffalo. /6/d. 30 The various brigades of trappers. 1887 
Chr. Leader 3 Mar 134’3 The Boys’ Brigade. .Ladytown 
Free Church, Arbroath, has started a company of this 
brigade. ; 

4. Comb, and Adirib., as brigade depol, ribbon : 
brigade-major, a staff officer attached toa brigade, 
who assists the brigadier in command, and acts as 
the channcl through which orders are issued and 
reports and correspondence transmitted. 

1810 Wetuincton Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 598 A Brigade 
Major appears to me to be a necessary appointment in 
Cadiz, 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 5) The Urigade- 
Major, or an orderly Adjutant, is to be constantly in the 
Lixes of the Camp of the Brigade. 1873 /é/:/. § 5 Brigade 
depots are..to be inspected. 

Brigade (brigé'd),z. [f. pree] 

1. ¢rans. To form into a brigade or brigades; to 
join (a regiment or other body of troups) with 
others so as to forma brigade. 

1805 Ann. Rev. WII. 240 A shire is too large a division 
for brigading together the resident men in arms. 1837 
Blackw, Mas, XL. 37 The firemen... have been combined 
into one body—‘ brigaded ’, as the rather affected phrase is. 
1878 A. Amer. Rev. CR XVI.85 My regiment was brigaded 
with the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Regiments. 

2. loosely. To form \ people) as if into a brigade ; 
to combine, associate. 

a8sg De Quincey Whlegism Wks. VI. 100 Brigaded 
with so many scowling republicans are to be found. -nearly 
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one-half ofouraristocracy. 1878 Lavy Hernert tr. //édner's 
Ramble 11. iii. 537 Men, who were brigaded, and always 
ready to trouble the public. 

Brigadier (brigidie1). Also 7 brigadeere. 
[?a. Fr. drigadier (not in Cotgr. 1611), f. drzgade: 
see above.] Y 

1. More correctly Brigadier-General: A mili- 
tary officer in comimand of a brigadc; the status 
ranks betwcen a major-general and a colonel, but 
is only local or temporary, being generally held 
by the senior colonel of the regiments or battalions 


brigaded together. 

1678 Sir C. Lytrevton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 162 It shall 
not rest upon him if I be not made a brigadeere. 1690 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2573/4 His Majesty sent Monsieur de Ja 
Meloniere, Brigadier-General, with 5 Regiments. 1703 
/bid. 3916/1 He has appoint 4 Brigadiers General. 1809 
Wexuncton Let. in Gurw. Disp. 1V. 484, I appointed 
Colonel low to be a Brigadier General. 1844 Aegzud. 5 
Ord, Army 3 Officers serving on the Staff in the capacity 
of Brigadier-Generals are to take Rank..from their Com- 
missions as Colonels in the Army, not from the dates of 
their appointinents as Brigadiers, 

+2. Brigadicr-wig: see quot. Oés. ; 

61770 ¥. Granger's Lett. (1805) 280 A full wig tied back 
in one curl is a Major, in two curls is a Brigadier. 1772 
Graves Spirit. Quix. ut. xiii. (D.) A man .. in a brigadier 
wig and grave habit. 1818 Scott Art. Wid, li, He.. 
pushed back his brigadier wig. 

Brigadiership. [f. Bricaprer + -suIP.] 
The rank or office of a brigadier. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 337 The good 
Colonel—fie upon me to forget his brigadiership !—the good 
General. 1861 W. Sarcent André 450 Arnold also got a 
brigadiership from the English, 

Brigading (brigéidin), vd/.sd. [f. BricapE z. 
+-1NG!.] The action of forming into brigades. 

1815 Wettincton Le, in Gurw. Disf. X11 391, 1 have 
delayed the brigading of the cavalry. 18.. Lanpor Wés. 
11868) 1]. 61 Angels are not promoted by brigading with 
sappers and miners. 1870 Pad/ A/add G. 22 Oct. 12 Paris.. 
is busy with the goose step, marching, counter-marching, 
and brigading. 

Brigado, obs. form of BRIGADE. 

+Brigancy. Sc. Obs. vare—'. [f. brigan, 
3RIGAND: see -ACY, -CY.] Violence ; brigandage. 

1513 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads i. 91 For common Oppres- 
sion of the Heges, common Brigancie, etc. 1584 Sc. Acts 
Jas. VI (1814) 305 (Jam.) Be way of hame sukkin, brigancie 
and forthocht fellony. 

Brigand (bri-gand). Forms: 4 bregaund, 5 
brigaunt, brygaunt, 5-7 brigant, 6 brigane, 
brygand, 6-8 brigan, 6- brigand. [ME. a. 
OF. érigand (14th c. in Littré) = Pr. dregan irre- 
gular soldier; prob. ad. It. d*¢gante, of which the 
primary meaning might be ‘ skirmisher’, f. dr¢gave : 
see Bricur v. and Bricapr. It occurs in med.L. 
in 14the.in the forms érigancz?, brigantii, brigan- 
int, brigantes as the name of ‘une manierc de gens 
d’armes courant et apert, a pié’.] 

+1. A light-anned, irregular foot-soldier. Ods. 

ta14q00 Morte rth. 2096 Thane bowmene of Bretayne.. 
Gekerde with bregaundez of ferre in tha laundez. 1460 
Carerave Chron. 312 The brigauntis of the Frenssh side 
took the Kyngis cariage. 1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. 1.x! vii. 
66 The duke..entred into Heynalt..and iiii. c. speares, 
besyde the brigantes, came before Quesnoy. 1557 PAYNEL 
Barclay’s Yugurth 104 More lyke a skyrmishe amonge 
brygandes and rouers, then to any appointed or ordered 
hatayle. 19795 Sourney Youn ef Arc x. 250 Archers of 
unequalled skill, Brigans and pikemen. ; 

2. One who lives by pillage and robbery : a frce- 
booter, bandit ; especially a member of one of the 
gangs of desperadoes infesting the mountainous 
districts of Italy, Spain, Turkey, ctc. 

1421 Sin H. Luttrece in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. 27 1. 85 

Vher ysno steryng of none evy] doers, saf byonde the rivere 
of Suyne..of certains brigaunts. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of 
lymon iv. 125 We have slayne soo many theves and 
brygauntes that I canne not number theym. 1570-87 Ho- 

ANSUED Scot, Chron. (1806) 1. 392 It was taken from him by 
certain Brigants and rohbers. 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Srigand, a Footman armed..In old time when those kind 
of Soulders marched, they held all to he good prize, that 
they could purloin from the people, and thereupon this 
word now signifies also a Theef, purse-taker, or High-way 
robber. 1792 A. Younc V'rav. France 154 ‘Those troops of 
brigands, reported to be formidable. 1841 SratoinG /taly 
“ 7¢. Ist. \11.257 The Neapolitan brigands. 1876 FREEMAN 
orm. Cong. V. xxii. 29 Such names as brigands and mur- 
derers are not uncommonly used by estahlished governments 
to describe those who are in revolt against their authority. 

3. altrib, 

1§zz World & Child in Waz). Dodsley 1. 251 Brigand 
hurne’s I have beaten to back andtobones. 1816 J. Scoat 
Its. Paris ted, 4) Vref. 19 ‘Uhe wild brigand spirit. 1859 
-lutobiog. Beggar Boy 128 He wore a sailor's dress, with a 
sort of brigand hat, 

Brigand, v. rare. [f. the sb.] passive: To 
be attacked by brigands. 

1886 Century ag. Apr. 856/1 Ilere we ought to have 
Leen briganded. 


Brigandage bri-gindtdz). [a. 15th c. F. 
brigandage, \. brigand ; sce prec. and -aGk.] 

1. The practice of brigands ; highway-robbery, 
frecbooting, pillage ; + concr. an incursion, depre- 
ation by brizands (obs.). 

1600 HloLLANO /izy Nxxvin. xiv. torre, A privat: brig. 
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andage and robberie. 1728 Morcan Adevers I1. v. 318 The 
Corsairs of Barbary, have extended their Brigandages even 
upon the Coasts of Provence. 1826 Scott Quentin D. i, 
The brigandage of the Free Companies. 1884 Manarry in 
Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 96 Brigandage..was too often the 
outcome of shocking tyranny and injustice. 

2. Brigands collectively. 

1875 Merivace Gex. Hist. Rome i. (1877) 4 A strongbold 
for the unsettled brigandage of the country round. 

+ Bri-gander!. Ods. Forms: 5 bregaunter, 
-ander, breggandire, brigaunder, 5-6 brygan- 
der, -yr, brigander, 6 -inder, bregandier. [f. 
BRIGAND, on some obscure analogy: there is no 
such form in French.] 

1, Body-armour for foot-soldiers; = BRIGANDINE 1. 

1420 Zest. Ebor. (1836) 1. 397 Unum par de bregaunters, 
cum tota reliqua armatura mea. 1450 JoHN Paston Petit. 
in Lett. 1.106 A thowsand persones..arrayd in maner of 
werre, with curesse, brigaunders, jakks, salettes, gleyfes, 
bowes, etc. 1497 I} 722 of Sympson (Somerset Ho.), Pair 
briganders, paire leg harneys, a paire of gussettes. 1543 
Grarton Contu. Harding 497 The Duke of Buckyngham 
stoode harnessed in olde euell fauoured bryganders. x6r1 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) 915 Harnessed in 
olde rusty briganders. _ ; 

2. A soldier wearing a brigander. 

1525 Lp. Berners Frozss. II. clix. {clv.] 438 The arago- 
noys shulde serue hym..with ii. hundred speares at their 
coste and charge, and a thousande crosbowes, and a 
thousande bregandiers. 

+ Brigander 2, App. corrupt f. BRIGADIER. 

1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 22 Brigander. Fee, £10. 

Brigander, obs. f. BERGANDER, sheldrake. 

Brigande'sque, a. [f. BRIGAND sé. +-ESQUE, 
after arabesque, etc.] After the style of « brigand. 

1883 Gd. Words July 421/2 Now ashepherd would appear 
with his brigandesque hat. 

Brigandess (bri-gandés). rave. 
+-Ess.] A female brigand. 

1865 Moens Eng. Trav. & It. Brigands, Here 1 dis- 
covered that five of the band were brigandesses. 1869 Echo 
6 Feb., Women with black brows and harsh voices—brigan- 
desses by appearance. — ° : hs 

Brigandine, brigantine (bri-gandzn, tz). 
Forms: § brigantyn, (bregandyrn, -ardyn), 
brig-, bryga(u)ndyn(e, (Sc. brikcane-, brekane- 
tyne), 5-6 brigandyne, 6 bregendine, (?7 bri- 
gintine), 6- brigandine, -tine. [Late ME,, a. 
OF. brigandine (15th c.in Littré): i.e. armour for 
a brigand (in the original sense) : see -INE.]} 

1. ‘Body armour composed of iron rings or small 
thin iron plates, sewed upon canvas, linen, or 
leather, and covered over with similar materials” 
(Planché Cyc/, Cost.) ; orig. worn by foot-soldiers 
and at first in two halves, hence in early quots. in 
plural or as pair of brigandines ; less strictly perh. 
=‘ coat of mail, corslet’. See BriGANDER. 

©1456 Evg. Chron. (Camden) 66 Armed in a peire of 
brigaundynez. 1465 Paston Lett. 99 1. 134, J peyr of 
Bregandyrns kevert with blew fellewet and gylt naile, with 
legharneyse, the vallew of the gown and the bregardyns 
vilj 22. 1489 Acta Dom. Concilit 132 (Jam.) The said Schir 
Mongo haid the brikcanetynes contenit in the summondis. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Mlark Pref. 4 They haue theyr 
brigandyne, theyr souldiers girdle. 1567 Lane. Hills II. 
86 A payre of bregendines. 1591 GarrarD Art Warre 9 
The Halberdier, who is armed either with Brigandine or 
Corslet. 161r Biste Yer xivi, Furbish the speares, and 
puton the brigandines{ Wyciir habiriownus; Covern. brest- 
plutes; Vulg. Jovicis]. 1671 Mitton Samsox 1120 Put on 
all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet And Brigandine of brass, 
thy broad habergeon. 1808 Scott Mari. v. ii, Their 
brigantines, and gorgets light. 1825 — Jadism. (1854) 337 
Hehad finished adjusting his hauberk and brigandine. 1874 
Boutert Arms & Arm. viii 146 A brigandine .. which is 
covered over with small iron plates of various forms, and 
may be called a studded tunic. 

2. attrib. 

1863 J. G. Nicnors Herald & Geneal. June 438 Edward 
Lyttelton. .in a white dress having a peascod-shaped body, 
probably of brigandine armour. 

Bri-gandine (bri-gindin), a. vare. [f. BRiganD 
+-INE1,] After the manner of a brigand. 

1832 /raser’s Mag. V. 149 Their ominous and brigandine 
salutation, ‘Siste Viator’, 

Brigandin ‘e, early form of BRIGANTINE. 

Brigandish (brigindif), a. [f. Bricanp sd. 
+-IsH!.] Pertaining to or resembling a brigand. 
Hence Bri-gandishly adv. 

1877 Daily News 7 July 6/2 To restrain in some degree 
their hrigandish tendencies. /déd. 5/7 His attire is brigand- 
ishly picturesque. 

Brigandism. [f. Bricanp+-1sm.] The life 
or practices of brigandage. 

1865 Maret Brigand Life 11. 24 Tempted to throw 
themselves into the wild vortex of brigandism. 1877 Daily 
News 26 July 5/7 The lovely mountain gorge celebrated in 
the annals of brigandisin, 

+ Bri-gandize, 5d. Ods. rare! [a. rare F. 
brigandise (anno 1427 in Godef.), f. drigand: cf. 
merchand-ise.| Brigandage. 

1609 HoLtanp Amm. Marcell. xvu. xi. 94 Better fitted 
for brigandize than open fight in the field. ~ /ééd. xx. iii. 
a2t Men meet for warlike rigandize and robberie. 

Brigane, brigant, obs. ff. BRiGAND. 


tBrigantaille. Ods. xare—. 
Buicanp: ef. dataille, canaille.) 


[f. Briganp 


[f. drigant, | 
Perhaps: The | 


BRIGHT. 


fighting of irregular troops or free-lances, guerilla 
warfare; or brigandage, pillage by free companies. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 11 The chirche keie in adventure Of 
armes and of brigantaille Stood no thing than upon bataille. 

Briganted, var. of briganded. 

1872 Harpwick Trad. Lance. 13 Briganted, fighting thieves. 

Brigantine ! (bri-gantzn). Forms: 6 brigan- 
dyn e. -tyne, bryg-, 6-7 brigandine, 7 bregan- 
tine, 6- brigantine ; also 6 bergantine, 6-7 ver- 
gantine. [16th c. brigamdyn, a. F. brigandin (now 
brigantin), ad. It. brigantino (med.L. brigantinus 
found a 1400), perh. in its orig. sense ‘skirmishing 
vessel’; cf. BRIGADE and Bricanb. The Spanish is 
bergantin, OSp. vergantin : these forms also occur 
in Eng. writers translating, or compiling, from 
Spanish sources.] 

+1. or¢y. A small vessel equipped both for sail- 
ing and rowing, swifter and more easily manceu- 
vred than larger ships, and hence employed for 
purposes of piracy, espionage, reconnoitring, etc., 
and as an attendant upon larger ships for protec- 
tion, landing purposes, etc. Used by the sca- 
faring naticns of the Mediterranean. (In English 
only a historical term: Littré gives brzgaztz in 
this sense, but perh. it is only //zs¢. in French also.) 

1525 Lp. Berners /vo/ss. 11. c)xxi. {clxyii.] 498 To saue 
ourselfe, it is best we sende formost our lytell Aide called 
Brigandyns, and let vs tary in tbe mouthe of the hauyn. 
1553 Even /reat. New /nd,(Arb.) 28 Commanded a foyst 
and two brigantines to be furnished. .which being prepared 
in the yere of Chnst 1492, Columbus departed. 1555 — 
Decades W. Ind. 1. 11. (Arb.) 70 Owre men..settinge fore- 
warde with their ores the brigantine. 1580 Baret Adv. 
B 1256 A brigantine or ship sent out to espie. 1611 CoTGr., 
Brigantin, a low, long, and swift Sea-vessel, bigger then 
the fregat, and Jesse then a foist, and hauing some 12 or 13 
oares on a side: we call it also a Brigantine. 1670 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 500/2 An excellent Bregantine of 28 Oars. 1715 
Tbid, No. 5332/1 Brigantines of 44 Oars and carrying 150 
Men each. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Brigantin, 
a_small] light vessel, navigated by oars and sails: but 
differing extremely fromthe vessel known in England by the 
name of brig or brigantine. 1820S. Rocers /taly, Brides 
of V. (1839) 225 The youths were gone ina light brigantine. 

8. 1555 Even Decades W7, Ind. (Arb,) 108 Twoo smaule 
shyppes commenly cauled bergantines or brygantynes. 1648 
GacE West Ind. x. (1655) 40 Cortez thinking that place the 
most convenient to launch his Vergantines. ; 

+2. Applied (loosely) to various kinds of foreign 
sailing and rowing vessels, as the galleon, galliot, 
etc, Ods. exc. in poctic or rhetorical use. 

1552 Hvutort, Brigantyne, or litle Barke, or Shyppe. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard, (1618) 246 Reuictualled Pisa con- 
tinually with a Gallion and other Brigandines. 1690 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2603/1, 24 Galeots or Brigantines, ro Felucca’s. 
1748 Anson Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 53 The next day but one we 
spoke with a Portuguese Brigantine. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Brigantine, a term variously applied by the 
mariners of different European nations to a peculiar sort of 
vessel] of their own marine. 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. v. At 
Sea, A galley of the Grand Duca, That .. Convoys those 
lazy brigantines Laden with wine and oil from Lucca. : 

3. A two-masted vessel, carrying square sails 
on her foremast, which is rigged like a ship’s 
foremast ; her main or after-mast is the main-mast 
of a schooner, and in Falconer’s time, like that 
mast, carried a square topsail; but is now entirely 
fore-and-aft-rigged. 

1695 Lond, Gaz. No. 3115/4 At His Majesty’s Yard at 
Chatham, {was launched] a Brigantine named the Swift. 
1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 53 Resolving. .to 
mast her not as a sloop but asa Brigantine. 1790 BEATSON 
Nav. & Alil. Adem. 1. 280 TheSt. Pedro brigantine, belonging 
to and from Ferro]..was taken by the Ambuscade privateer 
of London. 1870 Anpverson A/issions Amer. Brd. 11. 
xXXXV. 314 A brigantine of one hundred and fifty-six tons.. 
built for the especial use of the Micronesian Mission. 

Brigantine.? var. of BrigaNDINE, armour. 

+Brigantiner. Ods. rvare—'. [f. BRIcan- 
TINE! +-ER.] One of the crew of a brigantine. 

1555 Epen Decades W. /nd. u. 1. (Arb.) 108 ‘They which 
were in the brygantyne. . Ancisus. .commaunded. .to turne 
backe ageyne. The brigantiners obeyed and folowed hym. 

Brige, obs. form of Bricuy, strife 

Brige, brigg, brigge, obs. ff. Briper. 

Bright (brait), 2. and sé. (Compar. brighter, 
-est.) Forms: 1 beorht, berht, byrht, bryht, 
1-3 breht, 2-4 briht, 3-4 bri3t, 4-5 bry3t, 
bryght, 4- bright. Also 2-3 brict, 2-4 bricht, 
3-5 brith, 4 brit, brith(e, brigth, 5 bryth, 
bry3th; Sc. 4-6 brycht, 4- bricht. [Common 
Teut., though now lost in all the langs. exe. 


‘English: OE. beorht (:— berht) =OS. berht, berahi, 


OLUG. beraht, bereht (MHC. berht), ON. Yarir, 
Goth. dazrhts:— OTeut. *berhfo-c, from a stem 
*berh :~Aryan bhrag-, whence also Skr. d4ra7- to 
shine, and L. flagri-ve to blaze, flamma flame. 
The inetathesis of dvch¢ for derht occurs already in 
Lindisf. Gloss.] 

A. adj. (In general, the opposite of d//.) 

1. Shining; emitting, reflecting, or pervaded by 

much light. 

a. said of luminarics. 


aro00 Metr. Both, xxii, 22 Berhtre ponne se leoma sie 
sunnan on sumera. «1000 Guthlac 1258 (Gr.) Pa cwom 


BRIGHT. 


leohta mzst .. scinan beorht ofer burgsalu. c1175 Laud, 
Homities 39 Scofeside brihtre pene ba sunne. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astvol. 1. § 2 The altitude of the Mone, or 
of brihte sterres. 1513 Douctas ness 1. Prol, 1 Mornyt 
Lady, paill Cynthia, nocht brycht. 1526 Tinpate Rev. xxii. 
16 The bright mornynge starre. 1601 Suaks. Adl’s Well 
1. 1.97 That 1 should loue a bright particuler starre. 1747 
Hervey AMedit. & Contempl. 18:18:17 They will shine with 
brighter beains..in their Lord’s everlasting kingdom. 1879 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. ii. ix. 51 One of the brightest lights 
that we know of—the lime-light. 
b. of polished metals, precions stones, and 
other objects whose surfaces naturally reflect light. 
a1000 Hood 66 Gr.) On beorhtan stane. ec 1220 Hestiary 
71 in O.£. Avisc. 3 Ut maked bis ejen brizt. 1377 Lanci 
2. Pt. B. Prol. 168 A belle of brasse Or of brizte syluer. 
1440 Promp, Parv. 52 Bryghte swerde, sfiendona. 1552 
Lyxpesay Monarche Prol. 152 Inhabyte gaye and glorious, 
Brychtar nor gold or stonis precious. 1§97 Grrarv /ferbal 
1. xl. $5.58 Bright Wheate .. this kinde is fower square, 
somwhat bright and shining. 1652 Proc. Parliament 
No. 170 A great box of bright newcast bullets 1723 SHEF- 
FietD (Dk. Buckhm.) ks. (1753) 1. go Teeth so bright, and 
breath so sweet. 1802 BincLey dain. Brog, (1813) 1. 34 The 
eyes of the amphibia are in general large and bright. 1842 
Macautay //oratins xxi, The long array of helmets bright, 
ec. of illuminated surfaces, of the day in sun- 
shine, etc. 
aro00 Elene 822 (Gr.) In pare beorhtan byriz, ber is 
brodor nin. ¢ 1340 Cursor AF. 13541 (Fairf.) Wirk..quen be 
o lastis brit. ¢ 1470 Henry JV a//ace 1. 288 Apon ye morn, 
quhen yat ye day was brycht. 1526 Pilger. Perf \W. de Ww. 
1531) 129 Our soule irradiate or made bryght with the lyght 
of the aungell. 1737 Pore //om, £pist. 1.1. 138 The evening 
bright and still. 1832 Macautay 4 rvada xxxvi, That time 
of slumber was as bright and busy as the day. 1871 R. 
Exuis Catullus viii. 3 Bright once the days and sunny 
shone the light on thee. 
a. of transparent substances : Clear, translucent. 
1709 Steee Satlery No. 100 » 1 Which had puritied the 
whole Body of Air into such a bright transparent ther, as 
made every Constellation visible. @1730 Fenton(J.) While 
the bright Seine t’ exalt the soul With sparkling plenty 
crowns the bowl. @ 1748 THosson (J.) From the brightest 
wines He’d turn abhorrent. 
e. fig. Lit up with happincss, gladness, or hope. 
1751 JoHNsoN Rawibl. No. 165 P 3 The brightest hours of 
prosperity have their clouds. 1815 Moore Ladla R., Fire- 
worshippers, Gright hours atone for dark ones past. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11876) 1V. xviii. 193 Chances of de- 
liverance brighter than any that had offered themselves. 


+ 2. Clear or luminous to the mental perception. 

a1ooo Guthlac 815 ‘Gr.) Gif hy halges word healdan 
woldun beorbt in breostum. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 119 
Pe holi gost .. alihte hem of brihtere and of festere bileue. 
-1741 Watts /mprov, Mind (J.) He must not proceed too 
>wiftly, that he may with more ease, with brighter evidence, 
and with surer success, draw the learner on. 

3. Of persons : ‘Resplendent with charms’ (J.) ; 
beautiful, fair. arch. 

cx1aso Hymn Virg. 14 in Trin. Coll. Hom, 255 Nis non 
maide .. swo fair, so sschene, so rudi, swo bricht. a 1300 
Ifavelok 2131 In his armes his brithe bride. ¢ 1420 Sir 
Amadace \viui, Vhat ladi gente That was so bry3te of ble. 
¢ 1460 in Badces Bk.,\1868) 15 In chambur among ladyes 
bry3th. 1593 SHaKs. Lucr. 490 By thy bright beauty was 
it newly bred. 1605 — Wacéd, iv. ii. 22 Angels are bright 
still, though the brightest fell ¢1600 Bessie of Bednot 
Grene u. i, He had a faire daughter of bewty most bright. 
1704 Pore Windsor F. 232 Like the bright beauties on thy 
banks below. 1817 CoteripGe Sify Leaves (1862) 279 A 
bright lady, surpassingly fair. 

4, Of vivid or brilliant colour: used also with 
names of colour, as dright red. 

1375 Barzour Bruce v. 10 The treis begouth to ma Bur- 
geonys and brycht blwmys alsua. 1655-60 Stantey Ast. 
Philos. (1701) 406/2 The kinds of colour are .. Ten, Black, 
White, and the rest between them, Yellow, Tawney, Pale, 
Red, Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 
mi. 128 His Colour Gray; For Beauty dappled, or tbe 
brightest Bay. 1704 Pore Past., Spring 31 Here the bright 
crocus and blue violet grew. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Letter 
“aud, Strange bright birds, on their s wings. 1836 
Hawtuorne A mer, Note-bks. (1871) 1. 20 Wild rose-bushes 
.. With their deep, bright-red seed-vessels. 

5. Of sounds: ta. Clear, shrill, ringing. b. 
Said of the mental effect of a note. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon. 79b (Bosw.), Sum hafap beorhte stefne. 
a 1250 Owl & Night, 1681 For bope we habbep stefne brihte. 
¢1260 Gen. & Ex. 2780 God sente a steune brizt and he3. 
1872 J. Curwenx Standard Conse 4/2 Vhey are the bold.. 
tones of the scale .. but they differ in the manner of their 
boldness, one being brighter, another stronger, etc. 

6. Illustrious, glorious, splendid. (Lat. clares.) 

@ 1000 Ags. Psalter cxxi{i}.6 Biddad cow bealde beorhtere 
sibbe. a 1340 Hampore Psalter Metr. Pref. 60 To buske vs 
to the blysse ful brigth. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasin. Par. Matt, 
ii. 13 Bryght and notable with miracles. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 
1491 Troy had been bright with fame and not with fire. 
1660 Barrow Enctid :1714) Pref. 1 Some of a brighter 
Genius. @ 1687 Cotton (J.) This is the worst, if not the 
only stain, I’ th’ brightest annals of a female reign. 1734 
Pore Ess. Alan iw. 282 The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind. 1783 Watson PAsip 1/1. (1793) 1. 1. 232 Ex- 
hibited a bright example of the most heroic valour. 

7. Lively, cheerful, brilliant or animated in con- 
versation, vivacious ; the opposite of «22/7. 

1605 SHAKS. Afaco. 11. ii. 28 Be hright and Jouiall among 
your Guests. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 208 #4, 1 would 
rather be in his Company than that of the brightest Man | 
know. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 15 May 6/1 He turned up to- 
day as jaunty and bright as a young buck of twenty-five, 

8. Of thought, conversation, writings, etc.: Ani- 
matcd with wit or imagination, livcly, clever, bril- 
liant, sparkling. 
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1709 STEELE Tatler No. 31 > 10 You'll certainly print this 
bright Conversation. 1779 Jounson /. /”., Pope Wks. 1787 
IV. 109 If he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 

oems. 1858 O. W. Homes Alas. Breaks, 7. ii. 10, I really 
lelieve some people save their bright thoughts as being too 
precious for conversation. 1884 RK. W. Cnurcu Sacon ix. 
220 Some bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness. 

9. Displaying great intelligence; quick-witted, 
clever. (In standard English used chiefly in spcak- 
ing of children or one’s inferiors.) 

1741 Watts Juprov. Mind (1801) 24 Before we proceed in 
finishing a bright character by conversation. 1824 W. IRVING 
1. Trav. 1, 203, | began life unluckily by being the wag 
and bright fellow at school. 1883 Grimoun .Wongols xxxib 
367 A few soldiers not of the brightest or bravest type. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 385/1 The child will be extra bright. 
Mod. deatteel He is a bright specimen ! 

b. Sharp, keen, watchful. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Wast xxxi.117 We kept a bright look- 
out—one man at each bow. 1860 Aderc. Mur. Alag. VII. 
4t The look out. .is not a very ‘ bright’ one. 

10. Comé.: chiefly parasynthetic, as dright- 
bloomed, - checked, -costumed, -cyed, -faced, featured, 
-hatred, -harnessed, -headed, -studded, -witted, ete. 

1ss8 Puaix nerd ix. Ccijb, Brightheaded Phebus. . 
Beheld. .bothe Latines hoasts and Troyan fort, 1592 GREENE 
Poems 85 Bright-eyed his Phillis was. 1598 Cuarman /diacd 
1. 294 Lright-cheek’d Briseis. 1632 Mitton Penser, 23 
Bright-haired Vesta. 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 13 This wheel- 
footed studying chair .. Bright-studded to dazzle the cyes. 
1827 Kesie Chr. Y., 25th Sund. aft. Trin. i, ‘The bright. 
hair'd morn is glowing. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Pocms 11. 
46 Thy little bright-faced son. 

B. sé. 


1. Brightness, light. arch. | poet.) 

c1250 Gen. § E.x. 143 De sunnes brizt, Is more Sanne de 
mones liz3t. 1374 Cuaucer 7 voydus nu. 815 What is the 
sunne wors of kynd right, Thogh that a man, for feblenes of 
eyen, May not endure to se on it for bright? 1598 Row- 
Lanps Betray. Christ 57 O Sunne whose shine is heav’ns 
eternall bright. 1636 Ariaza 17 Acknowledging here so 
much brights and beauties. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. m. 380 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appeer. 1839 BaiLrey 
Festus (1848) 59/2 Others.. whose forms for utter bright 
Are indefinable. : 

+2. A beautiful woman, a ‘ fair’. Ods. 

c1zz5 E. E. Aldit, P. A. 754 Breue me, bry3t, quat-kyn of 
priys Berez pe perle so maskellez. ¢ 1470 Henry IVadlace 
v. 607 Throuch bewte off that brycht. ¢ 1505 Dunsar Poem, 
‘In secreit place this hyndir nycht,’ I hard ane beyrne say 
till ane bricht. 

Bright (breit), adv. Forms: 1 beorhte, 2-4 
brihte, brijte. [from the adj. with adverbial -e, 
through the loss of which it was, ¢ 1400, levelled 
with the adj.] 

1. =BricHT y. 

a 1000 Beownlf 3039 Geseah blacne leoman beorhte scinan. 
a1000 Metr. Boeth. xxxvii. § 2 Da godan scinad beorhtor 
ponne sunne. ¢1z00 OxMin 2138 { Hit. swipe brihhte shinebp. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8295 Pis angel pat sa bright[e] scan. 1340 
A yenb, 156 Grat nyed pet pe man yzy bryte ane his left half. 
¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 163, flor sekyrly his face schon so 
bryhte. 1596 Suaxs. Averch, V. v. i. 1 The moone shines 
bright. 1827 Kesie Chr. Fear All Saints vi, The spires 
that glow so bright. /é¢d. S. Peter xiv, He dreams he sees 
a lamp flash bright. 

+b. Clearly, ringingly. Oés. 

aizgo Owt & Night. 1656 Heo..song so schille and so 
brihte. » 

2. Comb., as bright-beaming, -burning, -shining, 
t-splendent. It blends with the adj. in such as 
bright-dyed, -tinted, which may be analysed as 
bright ly) + tinted, or bright tint +-ed. See Bricry 
a. 1o. 

1588 Suaxs. 7if. A. 11. i. 69 What foole hath.. brought a 
faggot to bright burning Troy? c1590 MarLowe ‘aust. 
vi. 47 The..situation of bright-splendent Rome. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, v. iii. 3 This bright-shining day. 1795 
Burns * Their groves o’ sweet myrtle’ i, Where bright-beam- 
ing summers exalt the perfume. 

+ Bright, v. Obs. (OE. dcorhtian to shine 
bright (corresp. to Goth. *hazrhtén), f. beorht 
bright; the ME. dr¢¢h¢-en (trans.) corresponds to an 
OE. bierhtan =Goth. bairhtjan ; but it may be a 
transitive extension of the OE. intr. vb.] 

l. intr. To be bright, shine. 

c890 K. ALi FreD Seda ui. xix. (Bosw.) Dar his Zeear- 
nunge oft miclum mzzenum scinab and beorhtigap. a@ 1000 
Ags. Psaln:s cxliii. 7 Pine lizetta leohted and beorhted. 
crqzg Seven Sag. a 1997 The clerkys..made ham at 
ese that nyght, Til on morwen the day bryght 

b. Of sound: To be clear, to ring. 

a 1000 Beounlf2326 Beorhtode benc-swes. 

2. trans. To makc bright, illumine. 

a 800 Iesp. Ps. xii. g In deze onbead dryhten mildheort- 
nisse his and on naeht gebirhte. a 1225 ducer. X. 384 Luue, 
pet schired & brihted pe heorte. c1g00 Desir, Troy 815 
Ryses the sun, Brightis all the burghe and the brode valis. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. v. 14 He {the Sun] brightetb 
the .\ir into a chearful Saphir. 

Bright, bad form of BritE wv. Cés. 


Brighten (broit’n),z. [ME. d¢g/in-en, corresp. 
in form to OE. *écorhtnian, in Northunbiian 


berhtnia, geberhtnia to makc bright. f./eorh¢ bright. | 


It is possible that the mod.Iény. word is a new 
formation on éright: cf. BRIGHT v.] 
1. trans. ‘To make bright. 


[ceq50 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiii, 32 God xeberhtnade hine 
on hine seolfne.] 1§83 Stanvucrst .Zueds u. (Arb.)53 Thee 
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BRIGHTS DISEASE. 


strand flames fyrye doe brighten. @ yee Deyven (J.) Asher 
celestial eyes Adorn the world, and brighten on the skies. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. u. xxiv, When the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray. 1831 Caniyu Sart, Kes. 
un vi, Lrightening London smoke itself into gold vapour. 

t fee 

a 2 Then. FV, u. iit. 17 There were two Honors 
lost’. For Yours, may heauenly glory brighten it. 1667 
Muitos 7’. LZ. 1x. 634 le clevates, and joy Bright’ns his 
crest. 1872 I'Lack Adv, Phacton xxvi. 354 ‘This sort of 
talk brightened up the spirits of our party. : 

2. intr. Yo become bright; to be bright, shine. 
Often with z/. 

a 1300 Cursor 3 9933 Pat castel brightnes Quer al Jat 
cnrt on lenghtand brede. 1704 Port /’ast., Spring 72 The 
flowers beyin to spring, the skiesto brighten. 1768 Ieattir 
Ahinstr. 1. xxx, The rainbow brightens to the setting sun! 
1819 Byron Fuan u. Ixxxix, The boy’s cyes . linghten’d. 
18.. Soutury Lodore 58 And whitening and brightening. 

b. In various fig. senses (see BRIGHT a. . 

1709 Por. Ess. Crit. q21 Wow the style hnghtens, how 
the sense refines. 1732 Bernuiry Adcrphr. 1. 183 The 
Man of Raillery .. shall instantly brighten up, and as- 
sumea familiar Air. 1875 Jowett Pérto 1. 239 He brightens 
up and is wide awake when Hoiner is. recited. 

Bri ghtened, ///. a. [f. prec.] Made bnght. 

1795 SouTUEY Joan of Arc vii. 323 Their brighten’d tide. 

rightener. [f.as prec, +-rn'.] One who 
or that which brightens. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla ix. viii, The brightener of 
my every view. 1832 Blachw. Way. XXXI. 252 ‘The 
richest brightener of the happiest years. 

Brightening (brait’nin), v/. sb. [see -1NG !.] 

1. The action of making or becoming bright; 
illumination. Z¢. and fig. 

15s2_Hutort, Bryghtnyng, or brandishynge, wibratiov. 
1674 N. Fairrax Aulk & Selv. 51 ‘The brightning of our 
Ista 171a STEELE Sfect. No. 461 » 4 Bestow upon it a 
few Brightnings froin your Genius. 

2. In various technical uses: sce quots. 

1854 SCOFFERN 1n Orr's Circ. Sc. Chein. 506 The cnpelling 
process... may be known to have been continued suffi- 
ciently long bya peculiar appearance, termed ‘ brightening’, 
assuined by the silver bead. 1879 G. GLapstoxe Cadico 
Printing in Cassells Techn. Educ. 1. 198/2 Brightening. . 
is for the purpose of bringing up the colours to their full bril- 
liance .. This is attained by passing the goods through a 
soap bath two or more times. 1882 Artist 1 Feb. 63/1 A 
fine pearly grey for brightening or light shading. 

Brightening, f// a. [see -InG*.] Becom- 
ing or making bnght. 727. and fig. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 346 Each bright’ning grace the 
genuine Greek confessed. 1810 Soutury A chama xxi. xi, 
Asmile Dawn’d in his brightening countenance. 1860 ‘Tys- 
pat Glac. 1. § 11. 75 Clear and sharp against the brighten- 
ing sky. 1884 A thenzum 1 Mar. 272/3 Brightening prospects. 

+ Brighthede. Oés. [ME., f. Batunt a.+ 
-hede. -ABAD.] = BRIGHTNESS. 

a1340 Hampore Psalter vi. 4 Pe bryghthed & pe pees of 
godis light. /érd. xv. 5 Pou restores til paim pe knawynge 
of my brighthede. 

Brightish (broitif), 2. [f. Bricut a.+-IsH1,J 
Somewhat bright. 

1§77 Dee Relat, Spirits 1. (1659) 173 These seem some- 
what brightish. 1800 Herscuet in Phil. Trans. XC. 266 
Brightish-green, inclining to white. 

Brightly (braitli), ae. (OE. beorhtlice, brihi- 
tice, {. beorht, Buicut + -dice, -LY*.] In a bright 
manner ; brilliantly, clearly. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark viii. 25 Swa pet le beorhtlice "1160 
Hatton brihtlice) eall seseah, a 1zzg Ancr, K. 154 Penne . 
schule 3e al pis brihtliche understonden. J/éid. 170 Te 
brihtluker iseon ine heouene Godes brihte nebscheft, « 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3491 Do so spac god so brijt-like, dat alle he at 
herden. a1300 Cursor .W. 3320 A gold ringe pai briltly 
schane. 1340 Ayend. 150 Hi zyep briztliche. and al aboute 
hain. 1§87 Gotpinc De Mornay xv. 1617! 265 Some bright- 
lyer and some dimlier. 1596 SHaks. Werch. V.v.i.o4 A sub- 
stitute shines brightly asa King Vutill a King be by. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xiv. 569 Till brightly-dawning shone The 
Morn. 1863 Geo. Eviot Romola 1. xx. 11880) 1. 273 A long 
Narrow rooin, painted brightly like the other. 1882 Howe ts 
in Lowgm. Mag. 1.51 The grass is .. brightly green. 

Brightness (broitnés . (OE. deorhines, brehi- 
nis, f. as pree.+-NEss.] The guality of being 
bright; brillianey, clearness; vivacity, quickness of 
intellect. cte. (see BuiGut a.). 

¢gs0 Lindisf. Gasp. John v. 40 Brehtnise from inonnum 
ne onfoe ic. ¢ 1000 Ags. G. Luke ii. 9 And godes beorhtnes 
him ymbe-scean. ¢1z00 Trin. Cotl. Hom. 13 Six werkes cf 
brictnesse. 1330 R. Brusne Chron, 1810 103 A brightnesse 
com fro henen. 1413 Lyne. /'yler. Sowle v. v. (1859) 76 
Sterres .. castyng oute beines of huge bryghtvnes.  1g92 
Suaks. Kom & Ful. u.ii. 19 The brightnesse of her cheeke 
would shame those starres. a@1g21 Prior Sof on wi.'R.) 
Vex'd with the present moment's heavy gloom, Why scek 
we brightness from the years to come? J. The lright- 
ness of his parts .. distinguished him in an age cf great 
politeness, 185z Ruskin AMfod. Jind. VW. mim. 815 
3rightness of colour is altogether inadmissible without 
purity and harmony. 

Bright’s Disease. J/e/. [f. the namc of 
Dr. R. Bright, whose researches, published in 1$27, 
established the nature of the disease.] * A generic 
term including several forms of acute and chronic 
disease of the kidney usually associated with 
albumen in the urine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. ; granular 
degeneration of the kidneys. 

1831 Graves in Lond, Wed. Gat. Dec , That obstriction 
of the glandular tissue to which the name of Bi hts dir 
ease has beeu attached. 1843 -- Syst. Clin. Vea. xaniv. 


BRIGHTSHINE. 


540, I regard albuminous urine asa sign of Bright’s kidney. 
1866 A. Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 863. 
+ Brightshine. Obs. rare. 
SurneE.] Lustre. ; ; 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentric 147 The, brightshine of all 
princely virtues. 1618 Bayne Ov E//.i. (1643) 33 No more 
doth the darknesse of affliction obscure the bright-shine of 
this grace toward us. 

Bri‘ght-smith. ave. [f. Burcura. + Ssntu.] 
A worker in ‘white’ or bright iron and tin. 

1831 J. Houtanp JMannf Metals 1. 156 The modern black- 
sinith 1s distinguished from the whitesmith, or brightsmith, 
as the latter has sometimes been called. 

Bri ghtsome, a. arch. [f. BRIGHT a. + -SOME: 
ef. gladsome, darksome.] Partaking of or exhibit- 
ing brightness, bright-looking. (A vaguer word 
than d-igh2, leaving more to the imagination.) 

1558 PHair Luvid ix. (1560) B biij, His hie helme. .that 
brightsome beames reflecting shone. 1577 HoLinsHED 
Chron. 1. 99/2 Men of so brightsome countenances. ¢ 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 13 As brightsome as the Paramour 
of Mars. 1635 J. Haywarp Banish'd Virg. 108 The night 
. is yet very brightsomeand cleare. 1855 SINGLETON I “fret 
I]. 154 Let me strew Their brightsome blossoms. 

Ilenee Bri-ghtsomeness. arch. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 734 The hrightsomenes of the 
gold. 1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 11. vi. 283 The brightsome- 
ness of the Gospel was dimmed, 

Brigidian, Brigittin, var. of BripGETIN, Oés. 

Brigirdel, variant of BREECHGIRDLE. 

+ Brignole. Oés. [Fr. (in same sense), named 
from Brégnoles a town of Provence.) A kind of 
dried pluin. (Littré.) 

1721 C. Kine Brit. JJerch. 1. 181 Capers, Olives, Brig- 
noles, Parchment, etc. 

+ Brigo’se, a. Obs. fad. med.L. brigdsus, f£. 
briga : see BricuE sé.) =next. 

1679 Putter Voder. Ch. Enug.(1843) 206 Which two words, 

as conscious that they were very brigoseand severe if too 
generally taken,—therefore he softens, etc. 

+ Bri-gous, a. Obs. [a. AF. *brigous =OF. 
brigeus, later brigueux,medL. brigasus, cf. BRIGUE.] 
Of or pertaining to strife or disagreement ; fac- 
tious, disputable. 

1387 Trevisa //igdew Rolls Ser. 111. 203 Pe iuges sigh pat 
pe cause was brigous [dudiosum]. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
51 Brygows, or debate-makar, érigosus. 1519 Horman Vile. 
128 Beware of such brygous matters. 

Brigs, obs. form of Brucss (satin). 

|| Brigue (br’g), 5% Forms: 4-5 brige, 
bryge, brygge, brigge, 5 (?) bryke, 7—- brigue. 
[a. F. drégue (14th c. in Littré)=med.L. driga, It. 
and Pg. driga, Sp. and Pr. évege. Of uncertain 
origin : see Diez. The word and its derivatives are 
extensively developed in Italian : see BRIGAND, etc. 
Adopted in Eng. in the 14-15th c.; then again 
from modern Fr. about 1700. 

+ 1. Strife, quarrel, contention. Qés. 

[co1380 cf. Berke.) ¢ 1386 CHaucer Jlelibens 716 Myne 
Aduersaries han bigonnen this debaat and bryge [z. 
brige, brigge). c1440 Prop. Parv., Bryge or debate, 
briga, discensio. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W, de W.) 1. xxiv. 
192 Yf they passe ther tyme by retchelesnesse or by bryge, 
the bysshop shall ordeyne. 1678 Littieton Lat. Dict., A 
brigue or quarrel, Lis, contentio(briga). 

|| 2. Intrigue, faction. {from mod.F.; mueh used 
in the first half of the 18th c.] Ods. (exc. casually). 

1701 Fura Pop. Anglicani 2g They must set afoot Fac- 
tions and Grigues. 1720 Ozewu tr. bertot’s Rom. Rep. 1. 
ul, 171 The Cabals and LBrigues of the Patricians, 1752 
Ilemr Pol, Disc. xii. 296 Sufticient to prevent brigue and 
faction, 1753 Dial. betw, Swift & Prior 134 Violent and 
ill-judy’d Brigues and Feuds. 1867 J. THomson Z’Auc. 
Regime 13 He in recompense got Fierce struggle with 
brigue and plot. 

+ Brigue (briy), v. Obs. [f. prec., or a. F. byi- 
gue-r to eontend, intrigue for = It. brigare to brawl, 
brabble, strive for. But sense 1 appears to be 
telated to BRIKE: see Briga, brica in Du Cange; 
It. zmbréigare ‘to molest, embroil’; also, to en- 
tangle, Florio.] 

tl. /rans, Yo ensnare, trap, beguile. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 111. 416 Po fende hafs caste pis 
snare for to bryge men. 1387 ‘Irevisa 7/igden Rolls Ser. 
u. 367 Men were so i-briged [Caxton hegyled] pat bey 
coupe nou3t come out. 

2. intr. ‘Yo intrigue; to solieit by underhand 
methods; to canvass. (Chiefly Sc. in 16-18th c.) 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 109 Then efteruart nother 
brigued, or desyred, nother violcntlic inuaded y¢ Bishoprick. 
1706 1, Bronavin Sp. i2 Sc, Parit. 11, I don't think any 
one Post of the kingdom worth the briguing after. 1726 
W DROW Corr. (1843) IN]. 270 ‘They are already beginning 
to brigue and cabal, a@ 1808 Gr. Hurp iL.,), I am too proud 
to hrizue for admission. 

+ b. Zvans. ‘Yo obtain by intrigue. Ods. 

1758 Sik J. Dacevurie diss, (List. Feudal Prop. 170 Ken- 
neth IT. brigued a contrary law from his barons. 

llence Briguing w/. sh. 

1704 Sweet 7. Yn i, Gy briguing and caballing. 
Caruven Lr. Wem, 11 
favouritisin . 


id caballing. 1837 
ue v. v. 6s Briguing, intriguing, 
goes on there. 

+ Brigueless. adv. Obs. rare. In 5 brygeless. 
[f. Bucur +-ness; =F. sans brigee.) Without 
cavil or dispute; with undisputed title. 

1415 Occtrve Oldcastle 164 Anglia v. 28 Land .. pat thy: 


[f. Brient a+ | 
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fadir huld in reste and pees.. And his fadir before him 
brygeless. ss . : 

+ Bri‘guer. Obs. [ad. F. drigueur, f. briguer: 
see BrIGuE v..] A contentious person, a quarrel- 


some wrangler. 

1496 Dives & Paup, (W. de W.) x. x. 385/2 There shal no 
shrewe, no bryger, no lechour .. entrein to thiscyte. c 1600 
Bure Pilgr. in Watson's Cold. Poems 11. 46 (Jam.) As 
bregers and tygers, Delyts in blud to be. 

Brikeanetyne, obs. Sc. form of BRIGANDINE. 

+ Brike. Obs. Also 3 bryke. [a. ONF. drigze, 
bricgue, var. of briche, brice, trap, gin.) A trap, 
a snare; a ‘fix’, a dilemma. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. HWks. 111, 128 If a man falle in bryke 
{v. 7. brygge] for worldly richesses. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Alouwkes 
7. 400 Geniloun Oliver. . Broughte this worthy king in such 
a bryk {v.7. brike, bryke]. 1413 Lypae. Pyler. Sowle w. 
xxxv. (1483) 83 Ne hit belongeth nought tosuche offycers for 
the kynges profite to meue newe brykes. a@ 1420 OccLEvE 
De Reg. Princ, 176 They rekke not what brike her lorde 
be ynne, , 

Brike, brikke, obs. forms of Brick. 

Brikell, obs, form of BricKLE. 

Brill (bril), 54.1 Also 5 brell, prylle. [Origin 
and etymological form (dr ¢//, pril/, or per2) unknown. 

(The Cornish 4722/7, contr. of bréthelii (pl. of brzthe?) 
‘mackerel’ (Williams), agrees in phonetic form, but has no 
connexion in sense, and there is no evidence of confusion 
as to the two fish. The English is also probably older than 
the contracted form of the Cornish word.)] 

A kind of flat-fish (Rhombus vetlgaris), allied 
to, and rescmbling the Turbot, but inferior in 
flavour. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (1841) 105 For .. ij solys, 
a prylle,and xij. whytynges. /é/d. 120 For an haddok and 
a brell vj.d. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Augling Index, 
Brill or Pearl. 1830 M. Donovan Dow. Econ. II. 181 The 
brill is longer and narrower than the turbot: the brill has 
scales on both sides, the turbot has thorns on the back and 
no scales on the other side. 1873 Miss Broucnton Nancy 
I. 81, I have heard ., that he does not care about brill, but 


worships John Dory. 
Brill, sb.2 Obs. (See quot.) 


1688 R. Hotme Avwuoury 1. 154/1 The Brills in the hair 
on the Eye-lids {of a horse]. 76 Braorey Fam, Dict. 11. 
s. v. Horse, To begin with the Hair..5. The Cronet, which 
is the Hair that grows over the Top of the Hoof 6. The 
Brills, being the Hair on the Eye-lids. 

+ Brill, v. O/s. rave. [Expressive of the sound.] 
inir. To make a sharp vibratory sound, as an insect 
by the rapid vibration of its wings. 

1688 R. HotmeE A rionry 1.1x. 191 Voices of Bees, Worms, 
Serpents.—The Brize Breezeth or Brilleth. 

| 2. Adaptation of Du. b7zllen to roar. 

1863 W. Batowin A/*. Husting 114 Two lionesses brill- 
ing savagely. 


|| Brillant. Oés. Also 7 brillain. [F. dré//ant. 


sb., brilliance, brilliancy (subst. use of ds2//ant 
BRILLIANT.)] — Brilliancy. 

1676 ETHEREDGE AZau of Mode i. ii. (1684) 36 The brillain 
of so much good language, Sir, has much more power than 
the little beauty I can boast, 1678 T. Rymer Trag. of Age 
6 He gives a lustre and brillant which dazzles the sight. 

Brillant, obs. form of BRILLIANT a. 

|| Brillante (brélla‘nte), a. A/uséc. [It. bre/lante 
bright, sparkling.} A term prefixed to a passage 
or movement, when it is to be played or sung in 
a gay and sparkling style. 

+Brille, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. brtlle-r to 
shine: see BRILLIANT.]  7#¢v. To shine. 

1727 Laoy M. W. Montacur. Let. IV. clxv. 171 The town 
never was fuller, and some people brille in it who brilled 
twenty years ago. P 

Brilliance (bri‘lyans). [f. BrILLiIantT: see 
-ANCE. No corresponding word in Fr.] 

1. Intense or sparkling brightness or radiance, 
lustre, splendour. 

(Not in Jounson 1755-73.] 1755 Younc Centaur i. (1757) 
IV. 107 How far wit can set wisdom at defiance, and, with its 
artful brilliances, dazzle common understandings? 1830 
TeNNyYSON Ode to lem. 20 Fruits Which in wintertide shall 
star ‘The black earth with brilliance rare. 1879 HoweLts 
L. Aroostook xxii. 243 The brilliance of a lamp that shot 
its red across thegloom. 1882 Alacm. Alag. 64 Roderigues 
stands out well between the blue brilliances of sky and sea. 

. ig: 

1779 Jounson L./”., Pope Wks. IV. 75 A scholar with great 
brilliance of wit. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1.198 Newstrength 
and brilliance flush’d his mortal sight. 1842 H. Rocers /7- 
trod. Burke's Wks. (1842) 1. 3 Both (the brothers Burke] pos- 
sessed much of the brilliance of mind which so eminently 
distinguished Edmund, 1880 L, Srernen Pope 17 The 
story is told .. with his usual brilliance by Macaulay. 

“ Brilliance and #rilliancy are to a great cx- 
tent synonyms; 677//7ancy, however, is more dis- 
tinctly a quality having degrees; as in the com- 
parative dri/liancy of two colours. 

Brilliancy (bri-lyansi). [see prec. and-ancy.] 

The quality of being brilliant ; shining quality, 
lustrousness; shining brightness. a. physical. 

1747 Hervey Aledit. & Contempl. (1818) 89 It .. throws a 
brilliancy into the water of the diamond that is hardening 
on its rock. 1755 in JouNSON. 1772 PENNANT Tours Scoti. 
(1774) 323 An ainazing brilliancy of colors, 1856 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, 1V.v. x. § 3.125 Vhe apparent connection of 
brilliancy of colour with vigour of life, or purity of sub- 
stance. 1878 Hux.uev Physiogr. 75 This brilliancy is rapidly 
lost .. on exposure to the atmosphere. 


BRILLIANTLY. 


b. 702-material. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 398 What new bril- 
liancy then does it throw over the prospect. 1842 Miss 
Mivroro in L’Estrange Zz/é III. ix. 157 She is full of 
life, and spirit, and brilliancy. 1850 Merivace Row, Emp, 
(1865) I. il. 69 The consciousness of deserved popularity 
added brilliancy to his wit. 1864 Sat. Rev. 475/1 Brilliancy 
and shallowness are commonly received synonyms. The 
best device for exciting the most solemn distrust is to accuse 
a man of brilliance. 

e. with plearal, 

1858 Hawrnorne J». § ft. Frauds. 11. 96 Its concentrated 
brilliancies and magnificences. 1868 — Asner. Note-bles. 
(1879) I Ib 145 The autumnal brilliancies. 

Brilliant (bri-lyant),a. (sd.) Also 7-8 brillant. 
[a. F. brz//ant shining, pr. pple. of 4727/er to shine, 
corresp. to Pr. and Sp. bri/lar, Pg. brithar, It. 
brillare, commonly taken as formed on a L, type 
*beriliare, f. late L. bertll-us (Isid.), L. beryllus 
Beryzt. Littré notices that the verb is not 
found in Fr. before the 16th c., when it appears 
to have been taken from one ofthe cognate langs.] 

Ll. Brightly shining, glittering, sparkling, lustrous. 

1681 Biount Glossogr., Brillant (Fr.), glittering, spark- 
ling, shining. 1696 Pnituirs, Brivdant, glittering, casting 
forth a sparkling Light. 1720 Kersey, Sr7//ant [as in 
Brount & Puitwirs). 1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 
I. Introd. 1 The beauty of brilliant colours. 1859 Geo. 
Euior A. Bede 60 There is always a stronger sense of life 
when the sun is brilliant after rain. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
75 As brilliant as a piece of polished silver. 

2. fig. a. Of qualities and actions: Splendid, 
illustrious, distinguished, striking the imagination. 

1758 Laoy M. W. Montacue Lett. 1V. cx. 109 The carni- 
val is expected to be more brilliant than common, from the 
great concourse of noble strangers. 1769 Funius Lett. 
xxiv. 114 Wit is oftentimes false, though it may appear 
brilliant. 1848 Macaucay Hist, Eng. 1. 242 A man ofsolid, 
though not brilliant parts. 1867 Dickens Leff, (1880) II. 
312 It is impossible that prospects could be more brilliant. 

b. Of persons: Very distinguished or celebrated ; 
esp. distinguished by talent and cleverness ; having 
showy good qualities. 

1848 MacauLay “fest. Eng. 1. 531 The stern and pensive 
William relaxed into good humour when his brilliant guest 
appeared. /7d. II. 230 He found a brilliant circle of noble- 
men and gentlemen assembled. 1871 Morey Voltaire 
(1886) 7 Fontenelle was both brilliant and far-sighted. 

+B. as s6.= BRILLANT. Obs. 

1691 Kop Dict. Suppl., The Brilliant of Language. Sharp- 
ness and wittiness of Expression. 1694 Concreve Double 
Dealer u. i. (Jod.) Some distinguished quality, as for ex- 
ample the bel air, or brilliant of Mr. Brisk. 

Brilliant, 54. Also 7-8 brillant. [a. F. 
brillant in same sense, subst. use of 6ré//ant adj.] 


1. A diamond of the finest cut and brilliancy. 

(The SritZiant differs from the rose, in having horizontal 
faces on its upper and under sides, called the taé/e and the 
collet respectively, which are surrounded and united by 
facets, while the upper surface of the rose rises into a dome, 
and is covered with facets. The French brilliant consists 
of two truncated pyramids placed base to base. Watts.) 

1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2609/4 Lost..a square Diamond Bril- 
liant, weighing eight grains. 1700 DryDEeNn Gd. /’arson 139 
This brillant 1s so spotless and so bright He needs no foyl. 
1749 Firtoinc Jom Fores v. i, The jeweller knows that the 
finest brilliant requires a foil. 1832 BapBace Econ. Manuf. 
xvi. (ed. 3) 148 A brilliant which has successively graced the 
necks of a hundred beauties. 

b. attrib. and in comb. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No, 4160/4 Lost .. two single Brilliant 
Drops. 1709 /bid. No. 4617/4 A Rose Diamond Ring, set 
with a large Brilliant Stone. 1713 /dzd. No. 5139/4 Ten 
Diamonds, all Brilliant cut. 1748 Mrs. DeLany A wtobiog. 
(1861) II. 487 He has given her a very fine pair of brilliant 
earrings. 1761 Witson in Phil. Traus, LII. 444 Six of 
these gems are cut brilliant fashion. 

+2. A kind of silken fabric. Ods. 

1719 J. Roperts Sfruster 345 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, and even silks themselves .. such as 
brilliants and pulerays, antherines and bombazines. 

3. ‘A brisk, high mettled, stately horse, that has 
a rais’d neck, a high motion, excellent haunches’ 
(Bailey vol. IL 1731); also in Craig 1847. 

4. A species of firework. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts IIL. 682 A fixed brilliant ..gun 
powder, 16; steel-filings, 4. ; 

5. The smallest type used in English printing, 
being a size less than ‘diamond’. (A fancy name, 
suggested by fear/, ruby, diamond.) 

This Line in Brilliant type. 


1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 640 The smallest is called Bril- 
liant, but is seldom used. 

Brilliant, v. ave. [f. Brinuiant a.) rans. 
To cut as a brilliant. 

1752 Beawes Lex Mercat. 777 The Diamonds. .to which 
they have given the name of Nayffez or dwarf Points. .are 
naturally brillianted. 1784 H. Watpote Corr. IV, 377 (D.) 
The new Bristol stones .. would pass on a more skilful lapi- 
dary than I am for having been brillianted by a professed 
artist. 

Brilliantine. [a.F. br7Wantine, f. brillant.) 
A cosmetic for imparting a gloss to the hair. 

1884 //arper's Mag. Oct. 706/1 The same devotion to 
starch and brilliantine. 

Brilliantly, adv. [f. Briuiiant a. + -Ly?.] 
Ina brilliant manner, with brilliant effect , brightly, 
glitteringly, splendidly. 

{Not in Jounson 1755-73.] 1813 E-vaeutner 22 Mar. 186/1 


BRILLIANTNESS. 


The last campaign. .terminated not only brilliantly but glo- 
riously. 1815 Scribdleomanta 33 Vrue star.. With radi- 
ance poetic, most brilliantly clear, 1855 Macaucay ///s/. 
Eng. Hl. 615 No other large Irish town is so well cleaned, 
so brilliantly lighted. 1882 Pesopy Exg. Yournalesm xvi. 
(1882) x20 He could write and write brilliantly, in clear, 
terse, and vigorous English. 

Bri lliantness. = Briitrancy. 

1755 in Jounson; whence in later Dicts. 

Bri‘lliantwise, a/v. [f. Briuirant sé. + 
-wiské.] After the manner of a brilliant. 

1839 Battey Festus xxix. (1848) 337 Senses fined, And 
pointed brillantwise. 

+ Brim, 54.1 Ods. Forms: 1-6 brim, i-4 brym, 
4brymme. [OE, dr7m surf, (foet.) the sea=ON. 
brim surf, sca; prob. f. the stem Jrem- roar, rage : 
see Brim vt It became obs. in ME.; but was 
perhaps used by Spenser.] An old poctical word 
for the sea; also, ‘ flood’, water. 

Beowulf 847 (Gr.) Was on blode brim weallende, ¢937 
Battle Brananburh in O. E. Chron., Sipban eastan hider 
Engle and Sexe up becomon ofer brade brimu Brytene 
sohtan. c¢rooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 177 4quor, brym, 
sx. crzgo Land Cokaygue 156in E, E. /*. (1862) 160 Hi.. 
lepith dune in-to the brimine, And doth ham sleilich for to 
swimme. ¢1340 Gav. & Gr. Ant. 2172 A bal3 berg bia 
bonke pe bryinme [? sez or shore} bysyde. a 1400 Leg. Road 
(871) 125 In middes be brig was ouer pe brim. 1596 Spen- 
ser F.Q. y. ix. 35 The bright sunne, what time his fierie 
teme Towards the westerne brim (perh.=edge, horizon] 
begins to draw. 

Brim (brim), sé.2 Forms: 3-7 brimme, 
brymute, 3-6 brym, 3, 7 brime, 6 bryme, 7 
brimm, 4- brim. [ME. brémme, brymme, of 
uncertain etymology: cf. ON. éarmr brim, Ger. 
brdme fem. ‘ margin, border, fringe’, MHG. dren 
str. neut. ‘edging, border’.] 

I. ortg. The border, margin, edge, or brink : 
+1. of the sea, or any piece of water: Coast, 
shore, bank, brink. (Now only as a transferred 
application of 4.) 

cxz05 Lay. 4472 His cniptes..to pare sz feerden, par laien 
bi pan brimme. a 1300 A’. Horne 196 Ure schip bigan to 
swyaune ‘Jo pis londes brymine. 1398 Trevisa Burts, De 
P.R. xut. xit. (1495) 447 In the brymme of the deed see 
groweth most fayr apples. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Mf, 
Aurel, (1546) Liij, The flud of Nyle shulde flowe ouer his 
brymmes. 1597 Gerarp /lerdad iu. xxxvi. §16, 249 The 
bayche and brimines of the sea. 1856 Bryant Ages xxviii, 
His willing waves yon bright blue bay Sends up, to kiss 
his decorated brim. 

+b. In this sense formerly used without any 
defining addition. (Now only by ellipsis.) 

¢1275 Lay. 17030 Pe cnihtes hine funde pes he sat bi 
brimme [ce 120g stronden]. ¢1325 £. £. Adit. P. B. 365 Watz 
no brymme Rat abod vnbrosten bylyue. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xiv. 339 In a richt fair place .. Lawch by a brym. 
¢ 1460 Emare 349 A boot he fond by the brym. 1596 SpEN- 
ser #. Q. vi. ili. 34 Whenas Calepine came to the brim... His 
heart with vengeance inwardly did swell. 1830 ‘eENNyson 
Arab, Nts, 16 The citron-shadows in the blue; By garden 
porches on the brim, The costly doors flung open wide. 

+ 2. of other things. Ods., arch. or dial. 

1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. HH. xxiii. 57 On the brimme of 
the dykes .. he caused to stryke of the heedes of all the 
prisoners. 1578 Lyte Docloens 1. xxii. 173 Like to the com- 
mon Belfloure, but..not so deepely cut about the brimmes 
or edges, 1596 Srexser /. Q. 1v. iii. 34 Upon the brim 
of his brode-plated shield. 1591 Lyty Safho u. iv. 179 Let 
thy love hang at thy hearts bottome, not at the tongues 
brimme. 1601 Hottanp /’/iny HI. 394 Escars that grow 
about the brims of vicers. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
cxxx, The flowers .. of a whitish colour washed about the 
brims with a little light carnation. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5470/4 The Brims of the Ears black. 1862 Barnes K/iymes 
Dorset Dial. V1. 185 E. vell vrom the brim Ov a cliff. 

+b. Anedging or border (distinct fron: the surface). 

a 1610 FLeTcHER Faith, Sheph. iw. i. 225 A brim Of sailing 
Pines that edge yon Mountain in. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 56 
A slate with broad brims. : 

+ 3. fig. The ‘brink’ (of despair, the grave, etc.). 

1549 Coverpace Eras. Par. Rom. Prol., Brought unto 
the very brymme of desperacion. 1622 A. Court Constancie 
1, 48 The quarrels .. haue brought him to the brimme of his 
graue. a8 Mitton Pref, Ffptsc. (1851) 80 This cited place 
lyes upon the very brimme of a noted corruption. 1649 Jur. 
‘Taytor Gf. Exemp. uu. vill. 75 He .. is at the margin and 
brim of that state of finall reprobation. 

II. 4. Now esp. The edge, margin, or ‘lip’ of 
a cup, bowl, basin, or anything of similar shape 
artificial or natural. (Formerly often //.) 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Efpter. (1867) 54 Better spare 
at brym than at bottem. 1570 Levins Manip. 131 Y¥* 
Brim ofa cup, fadrum, 1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. /rel. in 
flolinshed W1.93/2 Under the brim of his scull. 16xx Bisne 
2 Chron. iv. 2 He made a molten Sea of ten cubites, froin 
brim to brim. a1695 Woop £7/e(1848) 260 A vessel or a 
bason notched at the brimms. 1718 J. CuamMBertaynr 
Relig. Phtlos, (1730) U1. xvii. § 40 They will see it run 
over the Brims of the Glass like bottled Beer, 1810 Lxeyrc/. 
Lond. 1. 646/2 From the brim of the pelvis upwards. 1830 
Lyrce Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 1. xxv. 622 On arriving at the 
brim of the Crater. ; ; 

b. in full lo the brim, and the like. Often_ fg. 
r60ox SHaks. All's bell 1. iv. 48 To make the comming 
houre orefiow with Joy, And pleasure drowne the brim. 

1606 — Ant. & Ci ut. xiii. 18 He will fill thy wishes to the 
brimme, 1608 — Per, 11. iii. so A cup that’s stored unto the 
brim. 178% Han. Mort Belshaz, u. 74 Fill me that massy 

oblet tothe brin, 1814 Cary Dante's nf. vi. 6 Thy city, 

eap'd with envy to the brim. 1875 B. Taytor Faust? I. vi. 
trr Quickly fill the beaker to the brim. 

Vou. I. 
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5. The upper edge or surface of water. arch. or 
poctic, 

a1g§s2 Leann in Sad. Rev, 13 Dec. (1885) 802 [Bremes] 
ons frayed pg hay notin the bryme of the water that yere 
agayne. 1571 Dicces Panto. ut. xiv. Sijb, Marke..where 
the brimme uf the water now toucheth. r6rx Binte Yosh. iii. 
ts The feet of the Priestes.. were dipped in the brimme of 
the water. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 
163 They are Fish that never rise to the brim of the Water. 
1808 Scotr Afarm. vi. xv, Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smuoth lake’s level brim. 

+b, The surface of the ground. Ods. 

1572 J. Jones Lathes of Bath u. 11 b, Neither is the place 
of the fyre under the brimme of the earth. 

6. The projecting edge or marginal rim of a hat. 

1592 Sutaks. Vex. & Ad. 1089 ILis bonnet on, Under whose 
brint the gaudy sun would peep. 1663 Gexsier Counsel 
12 ‘Che broad Brim of a good iat. 1665-9 Bovir Occas. 
Refl, w. xix. (1675) 279 Upon ones Drinking Water out 
of the Brims of his Hat. 1716-8 Lapy M, W. Montacue 
Lett, 1. xxxviti. 154 A high-crowned hat without brims. 
1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. x. 332 They sometimes invert 
the hat, and wear it brim uppermost. 

7. techn. ?Vhe thickcucd marginal portion, or 
‘sound-bow’, of a bell. 

(1697 Damrirr Voy. I. (1729) 411 In the middle of the 
Floor stood a rusty Fron Bell onits Brims.] @ 1849 MANGAN 
Poems (1859) 47 Brim and rim it gleams. 1872 ELi.acompe 
Bells of Ch, i. 5 A bell should measure: in diameter at the 
mouth, fifteen brims; in height to the shoulder, twelve brims. 

8. Naut. (See quot.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Kim, or Briu, a 
name given to the circular edge of any of the tops. 1867 in 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bh. 

9. Comd., as brim-charged, filled to the brim. 

1583 Stanyuurst -Z7e7s ut. (Arb.) 87 Anchises a goold 
boul massye becrowning With wyne brym charged. 

Brim, s4.2 [f. Bris v1] (See quot.) 

157z Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 274 To make 
them goe to brim, or take the boare, it shall be good to 
giue them barley. 1610 Guittim //eraldry i. xiv. (1660) 
166 You shall say Boare goeth to his Brymme. 1727 Brap- 
LeY Fam, Dict,, Brim, a Term relating to Swine; a Sow 
is sai@ to go to Brim when she goes to Boar, 

Brim, 54.4 Obs. exc. dial, A bad, vicious 
woman: Cf. BRIMSTONE 4. 

1730-6 BaiLey, Sr7 (q. a Contraction of Brimstone], a 
common Strumpet. 1764 T. Bryoces //omer Travest, 
13797) I. 173 Can mortal scoundrels thee [Hera] perplex, And 
the great brim of brimstones vex? 1808 Jamieson, Brim, a 
cant term for atrull, Loth. 

Brim (brim), v.! Forms : 5 bryme, brymmyn, 
5-7 brymme, 6 breame, breme, 7 brime, 
brimme, 7- brim, (9 dia/. breme). [In 1sthc. 
brymme, in the 16th c. and mod. dial. also dreme, 
corresp. to drym, BREME a.; either formed from 
the latter, or (though not found in ME.) actually 
descended from OE. dremman to roar, rage, cor- 
resp. to OHG. breman, MHG. bremen to rage, 
roar, MDu. and Du. bremen, bremmen, from an 
old Teut. root drem-, cogn. with L. fremére. In 
early mod.Du. bremen had also the sense ‘ desire 
violently’, and LG. drtmen (a derivative form) 
is said of the sow seeking the boar.] 

1. gutr. Of swine: To be ‘in heat’, rut, copulate. 

c 1420 Pallad., on [/us6, 1. 1051 Nowe bores gladly brym- 
meth. /érd, 1070 The sonner wol thei [sows] brymme 
ayeine and brynge Forth pigges moo. 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 
To Bryme, svdare. 1591 Percivary Span. Dict., Berriondez 
de pucrca, when a sowis briming, s#éatio. 1616 BULLoKaR, 
Brinze, a terme used among hunters when the wilde Boare 
goeth tothe female. 1725 BrapLey fam, Dict. sv. Sow, 
To make a Sow Brim or take Boar. 1863 AtTKinson Dandy 
Provinc., Brim, breme, 1. to desire the boar; 2. (as applied 
to the boar), to serve the sow. 

2. frans. Said of a boar. 

155z Tlutoet, Brymme a sowe, as when a bore doth get 
Ppigges. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 127 Is 
oftentimes breamed of the boare, and conceaveth. 601 
Hottanno Pliny Nat. Hist. 1. 304. 1725 Batley Lrasor. 
Colloq. 452 Every Boar to brim his Sow. 1863 [see r}. 

+ Brim, brime, v.2. Ods. rare. 

intr. To be fertile, develop fruit, to BrrEep 
(sense 11 c’. 

C1250 Gen. & Ex. 118 God .. erde brimen and beren dede. 
(bid, 1128 Men seid de treen .. Waxen in time and brimen. 

Brim ,brim),v.3 Also 7 brimme. [f. Brim 54.7] 

1. ¢rans. To fill (a goblet, etc.) to the brim. 
Also aédsol. 

1611 Heywoon Gold, Age 1. x Wks. 1874 IIT. 14 Fetch 
me his heart, brimme me a bowle With his warme bloud. 
1805 SouTHEY Madoc in 1.1, The board was spread anew, 
Anew the horn was brimm’d. 1813 Coteripce Kesmorse 
v. i. 108 As I brimmed the bowl, I thought on thee. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Mem. cvi. 16 Fetch the wine, Arrange the 
board and brim the glass. 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. 

1844 A. WeLBy Poems (1867) 70 Softly brimming my young 
eyes with tears. 1853 Bowrinc in Fraser's Magy, XLVIIT. 
351 All my heart was brimmed with bliss, 1878 GiLDER 
Poet & Master g Not tears, but jollity .. brim the strong 
man-child’s eyes. ; 

2. ¢nir. To be or become brim-full. Zo dria 
over: to overflow zwzth. (The ppl. adj. Brimmine 


is found from Milton onward.) 

1818 Keats Endy. 11. 997 Where I brim Round flowery 
islands, 1858 Hawtuorne Fr. & /¢. Fruds. Il. 70 The 
bustle of the market..went on within or briinmed over into 
thestreets. 1873 Geikte Gf, [ce Age xxv. 353 The Gulf of 
Bothnia appears to have brimmed with ice. 1874 T. Harpy 


A 


BRIMMER. 


Madding Crowd ¥. xxix. 322 He brimmed with deep feeling 
as he replied. : p , 

+ 3. trans. To provide with a brim. Obs. 

1623 Cockyeram 1, Vo brim a thing, margivate. 

Brim a.: sce Breme. 

Brimbel, -bil, -by], obs. forms of BRamBLe. 

| Brimborion, -um. Also 7 bretorion. 
[ir.; formerly ére-, briborion ; according to Littré 
a perversion of dbreviarium ‘breviaty’, whence 
‘foolish charmecs or superstitious praycrs, ysed by 
old and simple women against the toothache, and 
any such thredbare and mustie rags of blind de- 
votion ’ (Cotgr.),] ‘A thing without value or use’ 
(Littré) ; trash, nonsense. 

1653 Urounart Ratelais 1. xxi, He mumbled all his 
Kinele and dunsical breborions, 1786 Map. D’Axstay 
Diary & Lett, WI. 8 Talking to your royal mistress, or 
handing jewels and colifichets and brinborions, baubles, 
kuick-knacks, gewgaws. 1880 Wren Goethe's Faust u. vii. 
164 As when their scruples you overcome With all sorts of 


brimborium. 
+ Brim-fill, v. O6s. rare. [f. Brim 56.24 Fine 


v.) ¢rans. Yo fill up to the brim. 

161s ‘IT. Apams Blacke Dev. 7: The cup of his iniquity 
{will be) brimfilled. cx1620 Z Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 

3 Sins our city doe brime fill. 1647 Crasnaw /'0ems 20) 
Thy brimfill'd bowls of fierce desire. 

Brimfir, variant of bRinrire, Oés. 

Brim-full, brimful ‘see below’, a. Orig. 
written as two words. [f. Brim 56.2 + FULL: pro- 
perly pronounced (britmyfu'l) ; cf. half feell, quite 
Jull, and the like; erroneously (brimful), by asso- 
ciation with adjs. like séndful.] 

1. Full to the brim; on the point of overflowing. 

1530 Patscr. 307/1 Brimfull, pdt, 1542 Recorpe Gr 
Artes ‘1640) 401 [Archimedes] putting the Crowne .. into 
the vessel of water brim full..marked, how much water did 
run out. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //ex. /V, ut. i. 67 lis Eye brim. 
full of Teares. 1697 PAtl. Trans. XIX. 516 A Tittle Box, 
which [I filled Brim full. 1703 MauNnorett Journ, Jerus, 
(1721) 51 Vet it is always brim full. 1720 Gay /’0e075 (1745) 
}. 88 Her eyes with tears brim full. 1860 Kincstey J/¢sc. 
1,173 Rivers., brimful in the longest droughts. 

b. Of the eyes: Full oftears. (‘This appears to 
be always 4r¢°m/ful in the poets: cf. tearfi/.) 

1700 Drypen Stetson. & Guisc. 681 Her brimful eyes, that 
ready stood .. Released their watery store. 1786 Burns 
Farewell St. Fames's Lodge, With melting heart, and 
brimful eye. 

2. fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Frm, 116/2 Brimme full of 
venime against God. 1604 SuHaxs. O¢h, u. iit. 214 The 
peoples hearts brim-full of feare. 1706 Reflex. upon Ridi- 
cxle 292 A woman brim-full with the notion of her beauty. 
1794 Gold. Age in Poet. Register (x807) 401 And sing, brim- 
ful of thee, in tuneful strain. 1830 TeENNyson Drean: Fair 
Wom. 12 My heart, Brimful of those wild tales. 1850 
THACKERAY Pendennis xxxvii, Brintfull of health, and life, 
and hope. 1876 J. H. Newman //ést. S&. UL. at. it. 234. 

Brimfully. av. rare. [f. prec.+-L.¥2.] So 
as to be brim-full. 

1854 Tait’s May. XXI1. 333 Wilson was brimfully, nay, 
overflowingly, imbued with the poetic element. 

Brimfulness. Qés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

(Johnson quotes for this the following passage from 
Shaks., where the reading is drt /udiesse in two words 
(like brim fill with dr in attributive relation to /udvess. } 

1599 Suaks. /fen, V,1, ii. 150 ‘The Scot .. Came pouring 
like the Tyde into a breach With ample and brim fulnesse 
of his force. 

Bri-ming. (Cormzall.) The phosphorescence 
of the sea;= Burnine 3. Cf. BRiny 2. 

1836 Varrece Fishes If. 103 A master seaner .. forms a 
judgment by the extent of the brining in his sean. 1880 £. 
Cornwall Gloss., Briming. — WV. Cornw. Gl, Brimming. 

Brimless (bri-mlés), a. Without a brim. 

1615 G. Sanvys 7'vav. 76 High-crowned brimlesse caps of 
beaten gold. 1824 Miss Mitroro Vrdlage Ser. 1. (1&63) 14 
He with the brimless hat. 1887 Chambers's Frul. IV. 1 A 
round, brimless sailor's cap. 

Erimmed (brimd), #47. a.! See Bris v.! 

1§52 Ifutoet, Brymined sowe, sus sudata. 

Brimmed brimd, bri-méd), pf/.a.? [f. Bris v3 
and sé.2] 

1. Filled to the brim; brim-full. 

1624 Heywoop Guwark, ut. 161 Me thinkes a cup of gold 
Stands brim’d before me. 1637 Mitton Commns g24 May 
thy brimmed waves for this Their full tribute never miss 
1821 Keats Lamia 639 A cup he took Full brimm'd. 1877 
M. Arnotp Poems U1. 59 This brimmed unwrinkled Rhine. 

2. Having a brim, as a hat, etc. Chiefly in 
composition, as éroad-, narrow-, wide-brimmed, 

1606 HotLanp Suetont. 75 Hee never walked -. without a 
broad brimd Hat‘upon his head. 1711 Appison Sfeet. No 
44 ®8 In ordinary Comedies, a broad and a narrow brim’d 
Hatare different Characters. 1884 7ad/Dfal/G. 3x Mar. 4/2 
He has a brimnied hat to keep the sun from his head. 

Brimmer (bri-mas), sd. [f. Brim v.3 + -eR1,) 

1. A thing that fills to the brim; aswelling wave. 

1652 Bextowes 7heoph. 1. xviii, Swell us a lustie Brimmer 
..So vast, that none may spie the coast, 

2. A brimming cup or goblet. 

1663 CowLey Culter Coleman St. v. vi, Boy! Filla Brim. 
mer, Nay fuller yet, yet a little fuller. ye Dayven Fire. 
11806) If. 253 Nor ceas'd to draw, Till he the bottom of the 
brimmer saw. 1728 Gay Begg. Of. ut. xii, Not one so sure 
can bring Relief As his best Friend, a Bimmer. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. iv. (1846) 63 Accustomed to feed the flame of their 
loyalty with copious briminers. 
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BRIMMER. 


+3. A hat witha brim. Obs. Cf. boceler. 

ax16s2 Brome Songs (N.) Now takes his brimmer off. 
1670 Eacuaro Cont. Clergy 136 Twisting the ends of his 
Girdle, and asking him the price of his Brimmer. 

Brimmer (brima1),v. [f. prec.]  ¢vazs. and 
absol. ‘To fill and drink (brimmers of wine). Hence 


Bri‘mmered ///. a. 

1838 /raser’s Mag. XVII. 313 Is he not seen at the Athe- 
num, dinnering and brimmering? 1831 Hoaa in /'raser's 
ag. 1V. 380 The brimmer'd glass in every hand. 

Brimming (brimin), vé/. s6.1 [f. Brim v.1] 
The action of the verb Brim! : said of swine. 

1530 Paso. 824/2 A brimmyng as a bore or sowe doth, ex 
vouyt. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 230 They stand lightly to the 
first brimming. 1616 Surri. & Marku. County. Karu 1. 
xxiv. 106 They begin to grow hot and goe a brimming. 
1671 Cuarente Let. Customs Tafiletta 46 The wild Boars 
are most furious creatures, especially in Brimmin time. 

Brimming (bri-mig), vi/. 56.2 [f. Brim v.38 + 
-ING!,] Being full to the brim, overflowing. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc, i Amer, 11). 73 The gushing 
talk of Judge Story, the brimmings of a full head and heart. 
1878 G. Mereoitu in acy. Mag. Oct., Something friends 
have told her fills her heart to brimming. 

Bri‘mming, ///. 2. [f. Bris v.3 +-1NG2.] 

1. That rises to the brim of its vessel, basin, or 
bed ; that fills to overflowing. 

1667 Mitton ?, Z.1v. 336 They. .in the rinde, Still as they 
thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 1857 Emerson Poems 
42 The brimming brook invites a leap. 1864 ‘TENNYSON 
Brook 64 And out again I curve and flow, To join the brim- 


ming river, A 
Jig. 1864 Spectator 424 All true poetry really requires a 


brimming vitality of feeling and impression. 

2. Of a vessel: Brim-full, full to overflowing. 

1 Drroen Virg. Past. 1. 43 To store the Dairy, with 
a brimming Pail. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 317 Wine rosy 
bright the brimming goblets crowned, 1845 Disraett Syd77 

(1863) 48 To fill the brimming cup. 

3. advo. ; 

1848 W. E. Aytoun Danube §& Exnx. 10, 1 am brimming 
full and red. ; 

Bri‘mmingly, a/v. [f. prec.+-uv2.] Ina 
brimmiug manner, up to the brim. Also fg. 

1826 T, Atkinson 7he Sate in Casgnet Lit. 1. 196/1 The 
..stream.. filled it brimmingly. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights 
& /ns. xv. 161 She was brimmingly happy. 

+ Brimse. Oés. exc. dal. Also 7 brimsee, 
brimesey, 9 da/. brimps. [First found in 16the.: 
identieal with ON. ér7wzs (Fritzner); also Ger. 
bremse :—OMNG. primisa (Graff), briémissa (Kluge), 
perh. f. dvem- to roar, in sense of ‘boom, buzz 
loudly’. In Eng. prob. from Norse, though early 
evidence is wanting.] A gadfly; =Breeze sé. 

1579 Gosson A pol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.)64 They .. lashe out 
their heeles as they had caught the brimse. 1608 TorseLt 
Serpents 769 Those great horse-fites or ox-flies and brim- 
sees that in summer season vex cattle. 1610 GuiLLiM /fer- 
aldry wi. xxi. 166 This Flie.. of some is called the Gad- 
bee, and of others the Dun-fly, Brimesey, or Horse-fly. 
1611 Cotcr., /ahon, a brizze, Brimsee. Oestre /unonigue, 
a gad-bee, hrimsey, brizze. A/od. Kent Provinc., The 
brimps bite the cows so much they don’t know what to do, 

Brimstone (brivmstan). Forms: a. 3 (?), 
4-5 brin-, brynstan(e, -ston(e, brenston, 
-stoon, (4 Af. bernston, zorth. bronstane, 
brunstan(e ), 4-6 brunston(e, 5-6 bronston, 
6 byrnstone, brontstane, brint-, brynt- 
stane, -stone, 8- Sc. brunstane. 8. 4-5 brim- 
stan(e, -ston, -stoon, brymston(e, -stoon(e, 
‘brem-, brom-, brumstone, 5 brymestone, 7 
brimestone), 6-— brimstone; wod.Sc. brum- 
stane. [ME. drin-, bren-, brun-, brimston, late 
OE. (12th c.) drynstdn (MS. Vesp. D. x1v, f. 163), 
app. {. derz-, brinn-, stems of BuRN v. + STONE 
5b.; cf ON. brenni-steinn sulphur; also, for 
the form, OE. derne-déc burnt-oficring. An iden- 
tical formation in other Teut. lanys. (MDu. and 
MLG, berustecn, Du. barnsteen, Ger. bernstein) is 
used with the sense ‘amber’. The transposition 
in dern-, bren- was inherited from the vb.; the 
subsequent change to drz- may have been due to 
association with the adj. dr7z, Bremer ‘fierce’: cf. 
quot. ¢1400 in 1 a. 

‘The uncertainty of form in ME. may be estimated by the 
fact that the printed ed. of Wyclif (Forshall and Madden) 
has in the two texts the following varieties :—Gen, xix. 24 

brenstoon, brynston; Dent. xxix. 23 brimstoon, brymston ; 
Job xviii. 15 brumston, brymston ; aR x.7 brunston, brym- 
ston, /sa. xxx. 33 brunston, brymstoon.]) 

1. Formerly the common vernacular name for 
SULPHUR. Now uscd ehicfly when referring to its 
inflammable character, and to the biblical use in 
Gen. xix. 24 and Kev, xix, 20; or in speaking of old- 
fashioned prescriptions, as ‘ brimstone and treacle’. 

@. @1300 Cursor M. 2842 Our lauerd raind o bam o-nan, 
Dun o lift, fire and brinstan [other ALSS. brimston). 1340 
Ifameote. Py. Cousc. 6746 Fire and brunstan and stormes 
with wynde. 1340 yexh. 130 Pou gest in-to helle huer pou 
sselt yuinde ver and bernston, 1375 Baruour /ruce xvii. 
6:2 Lynt and hardiss with brynstane, 1393 Ianou, /’. /°Z, 
C. xxi. 291 Brynston [v.». brymston, bremston] boilaunt 
brennyng out-castep hit Al loton here hcuedes. a rg00 Cov, 
Jfyst.(1841) 308 In bras and in bronston [v. 7. brenston} the 
brethellys be brent. ¢ 1400 Desfr. Troy 860 Pe flyre .. was 
blasound of brunston with a Lrem lowe. c1450 Noméinale 
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in Wr.-Witlcker 683 //oc fuleur, bornston. 1523 SKELTON 
Garl, Lanvel 631 ‘The blast of the byrnstone blew away 
his brayne. 1§36 BELLENOEN Cron. Scoti. (1821) I. 136 
Birnand flammis of pik, roset and brintstane. 1552 Asp. 
Hamitton Catech. 92 With brontstaine and fyre. 179 
Burns Zp. ¥ Maxwell iii, Rake them, ltke Sodom and 
Gomorrah In brunstane stoure. 1875 Ropinson Whitby 
Gloss. Brunstan, or Burnstan, burning-stone or brimstone. 

B. ax3z00 Cursor AM. 2888 Fir and brimstan was pe 
wrake, 1382 Wycuir Yod xviii. 15 Brumston be sprengd in 
his tabernacle. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Chan. Ven, Prol. & 7. 271 
Sal Armonyak and the ferthe Brymstoon [{v.7. brymston, 
brunston, bremston(e, bromstone]. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A.u. iv. 96 Enoyncted with oyle and brymestone, 1570 
Levins A/auip, 168 Brimstone, sudphus. 1611 Biste Kev. 
xix. 20 Both were cast aliue into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone. 1672 R.Wito Declar. Lb. Consc. 14 An itch, 
which is too hard for butter and brimstone to cure, 1691 
Hartcwirre Virtnes xii. 1755 SMOLLETT Qx7x. (1803) 11. 47 
Every fiend may stink of brimstone. 1796 Mrs. GLasse 
Cookery xxii. 346 Fire a large match dipped in brimstone. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 We .. made a slow fire of 
charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, and other matters. 1863 
Kinostey Water-bab. v. 207 She dosed them with .. salts 
and senna, and brimstone and treacle. ; ? 

b. Fire and brimstone! an ejaculation of 
‘strong language’. 

1601 Suaks. Twel. N. u. v. 56 To. Fire and Brimstone ! 
Fa, O peace, peace. 1604 — O¢/>, 1v. 1. 245. 

2. Vegetable brimstone. the inflammable spores 
of Lycopodium clavatum and Selago, sometimes 
cmployed in the manufacture of fireworks. 

1866 in Treas, Bot. 

3. fig. 

1601 SHAKS. Twed. NV. 1. ii, 22 To put fire in your Heart, 
and brimstone in your Liver. 1709 CHANOLER Zffort agst. 
Bigotry 15 Such Mens new acquired Light having too 
much Brimstone in it. 1828 CarLyLe 4//sc. (1857) 1.120 Like 
a person of breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone. 

4. A virago, a spit-fire. Cf. Brim 5.4 

1751 Smotietr Per. Pic. (1779) |. vi. 54 She is.. not a 
brimstone, like Kate Coddle. 1788 Valfoljana x\ii.21 Oh! 
Madam. .he had such a brimstone ofa wife! 1824 W. Irvinc 
7. Trav. II. 29 A tragedy queen, and a brimstone to boot. 

5. Brimstone Butterfly: an early butterfly with 
wings of a sulphur colour, Gonepteryx Rhanini, 

1827 Butterfly Collect. Vade Mec. 87. 1860 Gosse Kon, 
Nat, Hist. 5 The delicate‘ brimstone’ comes bounding over 
the fence. 

6. Attrib. and Comé.: a. simple attrib. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling brimstone; b. brimstone 
match, a match or splinter of wood having its 
end dipped in brimstone; brimstone moth, a 
species of moth of sulphur colour, Reezta crate- 
gata; brimstone-wort, a plant, Sulphur-wort, 
Peucedanum palustre (and officinale). 

a. c1g90 Martowe Faust, vill. 18 The most intolerable 
book for conjuring that e’er was invented by any brimstone 
devil. 1616 Honyvoay fxvenal 240 Flames begun By brim- 
stone-plot. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xx, And bake them up 
in brunstane pies, 179: Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing I. 
1.1. lv. 67 A fine brimstone colour, 1840 Dickens Barn, 
Rudge vi, Asserted his brimstone birth and parentage. 

b. 1594 Peat Che. Conclus. 15 The rest of the fats have 
not received ..the brimstone match. 1657 REEvE Gad's 
Plea 23 The furnace-brand, the brimstone-match of that 
cursed man. 1739 Desacu.iers in PA7L. Trans. XLI. 177 
When Brimstone Matches are burning, 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 299 Sulphuret of phosphorus .. applied to a 
common brimstone match inflames when gently rubbed. 
1859 W. Coteman Woodlands (1862) 112 The curious twig- 
like caterpillars of the Brimstone Moth. 1678 A. LirrLeton 
Lat, Dict., Brimstone-wort, an herb, Peucedannm, 1863 
Prior Plant-n, 29 Brimstonewort, from its roots yielding, 
as W. Coles says, ‘a yellow sap which waxeth quickly hard, 
and dry, and smelleth not unlilze to brimstone’. 

+ Bri‘mstonish, a. Ods. rare. [f. Brimstone 
+-ISH1.] Sulphurous; somewhat sulphur-coloured. 

1562 Turner Bathics 7 The water of this bath is knowen 
to be..a small part brimstonish. 1727 Braotey Fam, Dict. 
s.v. Anemone, Outer leav'd brimstonish thrum’d Green. 

Brimstony (bri-mstoni, -dni),@. [f. BRIMSTONE 
+-¥1.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling brimstone. 

1382 Wycuir Hew, ix. 17 Thei that saten on hem hadden 
fijry haberiouns, and iacynctines, and brunstony [1535 
Covero. of a yalowe and brymstony coloure]. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. (Helmingham MS.) xi. i, Yf Fe conde 
is brymstony, oper of slyme. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 
96 The sulphurous and brimstony matter. 1830 JAMES 
Darnley xxii. 98/2 A sort of brimstony smell. 

Henee Bri-mstoniness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxxv.(1495) 249 Glaysy- 
nesse and brenstonynesse and other suche. 

Brin, obs. form of Bring, Burn. 


+ Britnage. In7brynage. Oss. rare. [f. 
BrinE+-ace.] Briny quality. 

1610 FoLKincHaM Art of Survey 1. vi. 13 Waters .. of so 
brackish a Brynage, that they wil be conuerted to Salt by 
boyling. 

+Brince, brinche, v. Os. rare. [Con- 
tracted from Brenpicr; or directly f. It. drzs, 
brinst ‘a health or drinking to one. Also I 
drinke to you’ (Florio 1611).] vans. To drink 
to, pledge ; also cazsa/, to make, or give, to drink. 

1556 Aup. Parker Psalter Ixxv. 211 The good at brynke 
the cleare doth drynke, God brinche them gently so. 1572 
liaRomnG in Fewel’s Wks. (1848) 1V. 335 Luther first brinced 
to Germany the poisoned cup of his heresies. 1598 Lviv 
Moth. Bomb, ii. 1 (N.), 1 carouse to Prisius, and brinch you 
nas Sperantus. 


Brinded brindéd), a. arch, Forms: 5 brende, 


| 
} 


BRINE. 


5-8 brended,7 breended,6—brinded. [Primary 
form app. drenzded, whence on one side BRANDED, 
q.v., on the other dvénded. Brende, which occurs 
in Lydgate, is identical with one of the contempo- 
rary forms of burnt, burned (see BURN Uv.) ; never- 
theless, taken with the fuller dzezded, it points to 
a secondary vb. érend-en, a possible derivative of 
brand ‘burning, brand’, ‘The sense appears to 
be ‘ marked as by burning’ or ‘branding’. Prof. 
Skeat compares Icel. drondéttr brindled, f. brand 
fire-brand.] Of a tawny or brownish colour, 
marked with bars or streaks of a different hue; 


also vez. streaked, spotted ; brindled. 

1430 Lyoc. My, Pocus 202 On them she wyl have a 
bonde, As weel of bayard as of brende [r#e-wd. rende] And 
yitforsorelle she wylstonde. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 
28 Agrete brended flye that bredith in pathes of medowes. 
1589 GREENE J/enaph.(Arb.) 86 Ah, Doron. .thou art as white 
As is my mothers Calfe, or brinded Cow. 1605 SHaks. 
Mach, \v.i.1 Thrice the brinded Cat hath mew'd. 1611 
Corer., Ouatrollé, diuersified, pide, or breended, streaked 
with one colour vpon another. 1621 MarKkuam Prev. 
flunger (1655) 54 Your brended Cattell haue ever the good- 
liest Heads. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vu. 466 The Tawnie Lion 
.. Rampant shakes his Brinded main. 1717 TickELt Zfy/sz. 
Wks. (1807) 117 Thy brinded boars may slumber undismay’d. 
1774 Jounson Hest, Js/, Wks. X. 416 They have a race of 
brinded greyhounds. 1820 SHELLEY Witch Adi. vii, The 
brinded lioness led forth her young. 

Brindle (brind’l), z. and 54. [App. deduced 
from érzndled, as if this consisted of Ardzdle + -ed.] 

A. adj, =BRINDED, BRINDLED. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1145/4 A..white Mastiff Dog with 
half his face brindle, and large brindle spots on his sides. 
1765 Tucker Z¢. Nad. I. 497 Two fine cows, one brindle and 
the other white. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadnag. xviii. (1860) 
403 The old lady..lost..a brindle cow. 1862 Saé. Nez. 
5 July 19 The longhorned [English cattle]. .of which brindle 
or brindle and white are common colours. 1886 Engiucer 
1 Oct. 265 The quotation of brindle bricks at date is about 
18s. per 1000. 

B. sé. a. Brindled colour. b. A brindled dog. 

1696 Lond. Gaz, No. 3242/4 An old Dutch Mastiff.. of a 
lightish Brindle. 1710 /bid. No. 4747/4 Lost ..a Lurcher 
Bitch, a Brindle with a black Mussel. 1748 RicHAROSON 
Clarissa (1811) VIII. xli. 156 The artificial jet, however, 
yielding apace to the natural brindle. 1824 Miss Mitroro 
Village Ser. 1.(1863)65 Of the three dogs, the first a brindle, 
the second a yellow, 

Brindle, v. dal. ‘ To be irritated, to show re- 
sentment, to bridle up.’ 

1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 58 He brindled up as soon as 
aw spoke to him. 

Brindled (brind’ld), a. [A variant of the 
earlier BRINDED, prob. by assimilation to such 
words as kindled, niingled, perth. with some feeling 
of a diminutive sense.} ‘Streaked, tabby, marked 
with streaks’ (J.). 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1328/4 Lost or stolen..a large light 
brindled gelt Mastiff Dog. 1718 Pore /dad x1. 378 The 
brindled lion, or thetusky boar. 1753 SMoLLerr Ct. Fathom 
(1784) 116/2 His beard .. was of a brindled hue, 1817 J. 
Scorr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 100 The mustachoes which hid 
the expression of the human mouth under a brindled tuft of 
hair, 1870 Eocar Rawnymede 186 A brindled bull. 1886 
Engineer 1 Oct. 265 The brindled brick trade..is an im- 
portant Staffordshire industry. 

Brine (brain), sb. Forms: 1 bryne, 3-4 brin, 
4 briyn, 4-7 bryne, 6 bryn, (7 broyn), 4- 
brine. [OE. bryne, brine, corresp. to MDu. brine 
fem., Du. 4,777 neuter, also Flem. drijne, bréne 
fem. Ulterior history unknown.] 

1. Water saturated, or strongly impregnated, with 
salt; salt water. 

a 1000 AELYric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 128 Sadsugo, snria, 
bryne. a@1300 Cursor MW. 6348 Sipen bai faand.. Water 
bitter sum ani brin [v.» brine, bryne], 1382 Wyciir 
Fer. xvii.6 The lond of briyn [1388 saltness]. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb, 1. 39 Olde bryne atte tree and vynea feest is. cx440 
Promp. Parv. 51 Bryne of salt, sadsugo. 1544 PHAER 
Regin. Lyfe (1560) Xijb, Take a good quantity of bryn 
which is made of water and salt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. 
xxi. 578 They keepe and preserue the feaues .. in brine or 
pickle. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 790 Broyn, when it is salt 
enough, will bear an Egg. 1657 W. FENNER 2nd Pt. Christ's 
Alarm 28 God hath been laying rods in brine for thee. 
1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1063 Six Tuns of Brine yield one tun 
of Salt. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., There is sand 
found in ali the Staffordshire brines after coction. a 1848 
Marrvat R. Reefer ix, Those were the times of large 
schools, rods steeped in brine (actuad fact), 

2 The water of the sea; the sea. (Chiefly Aoe?.) 

1598 Sytvester Dx Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 22/1 Such is the 
German Sea ,. and such th’ Arabian Brine. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp. \. i. 211 All but Mariners Plung’d in the foaming 
bryne. 1637 Mitton Zycdas 95 On the level brine Sleek 
Panope with all her sisters played. 1738 C. Westey Psadns 
(1765) cxlvii, While Monsters..lash the foaming Brine. 1805 
Worosw. Waggoner 1, 85 The unluckiest hulk that stems 
the brine. 1841 Loncr. Ballad Fr. Ficet vii, The great 
ships. .sank like lead in the brine. 

3. =Briny tears. poet. 

1592 SHAKS. Rom. §& Fri. 11. iii. 69 Tesu Maria, what a deale 
of brine Hath washt thy sallow cheekes for Rosaline? 1593 
— Lucr, 796 Seasoning the earth with showres of siluer 
brine. 1604 DEKKER Honest IV, Wks. 1873 11. 115, I 
should be well seasoned, for mine eyes lye in brine. 

4. Attrib, and Comb. a. General, as brine-dath, 


-house, -pit, -spring, -tub, -water, -well; brine- 
bound, -dripping, -soaked, adjs. 


BRINE. 


1588 Suaks. 772. d.ut. i. 129 And made a brine pit with 
our bitter teares, 1648 Hernicn //esper., Gt. Boast, Look 
in his brine-tuh, and you shall find there ‘I'wo stiff blew 
pigs-feet. ¢ 1682 J. Cottins Making of Salt 20 It is called 
a Brine.House, to retain store for Winter Boyling. 1774 
Jounson in Boswelf(1831) 111. 130, I tasted the brine water, 
which contains much more salt than the sea water, 1817 
Pari. Deb. 740 puppeca to be not a common brine spring. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 368/2 The Cheshire brine-springs are 
from twenty to forty yards indepth. 1849 Macautay //és¢. 
Eng. \. 317 The salt which was obtained by a rude process 
from brine pits, 1855 Sincteton Virgt! I, 233 Brine- 
dripping limbs. 1860 Piesse Lad, Chent, Wonders 33 In 
Cheshire there are salt beds; these produce.. brine wells. 
386: Cotter //ist, Eng. Lit. 419 His brine-soaked coat. 
1866 Howetts Vernet. Life xii. 179 Brine-bound Venice, 

b. Special comb.: brine-evaporator, an appa- 
rats for evaporating brine so as to deposit the 
salt ; brine-gauge, a salinomctcr or salt-gatige ; 
brine-man, one who stiperintends the making of 
brinc; brine-pan, a shallow iron vessel in which 
brine is evaporated ; also, a shallow pit, or basin, 
in which brine is evaporated by the action of the 
stn; brine-pump, a ptimp tsed for removing the 
brine which collects at the bottom of a steamer’s 
boilers; brine-seeth, a salt boilery; brine- 
shrimp (see quot.); brine-smeller, one who 
examines a district with a vicw to the discovery 
of beds of salt ; brine-valve, a valve in a boiler 
which is opened to allow the escape of water satu- 
rated with salt ; brine-worm = drive-shrinp. 

¢ 1682 J. Cotuins Jaking of Salt 30 A skilful * Brineman 
will govern and direct 3 or 4 Labourers. /déc¢. 19 Before it 
be transinitted into the shallow *Brine-Pans. 1732 De For, 
etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 395 Middlewich. .noted for mak- 
ing Salt, where are two eeeclient *Brine-seeths. 1836 Pesey 
Cyct. V. 343/1 The Brine-worn or *Brine-shrimp, Cancer 
Sadinus of Linnzus..is about half an inch in length. 1860 
Gosse Rom. Nat, /ist.74 At Lymington in Hampshire, 
the reservoirs of concentrated brine are always peopled by 
..a sort of shrimp. .commonly known as the “brine shrimp. 
1878 F. Witiiams A/idi, Raiiw. 558 A *‘ brine smeller’.. 
expressed his belief that mines might be opened. 

Brine (broin), v. [f. Brive sd.] To treat with 
brine: to steep, soak, pickle, wet, suffse with 
brine. 

If{cnce Brined A//. a. 

1552 Hutvet, Bryned or layde in powder, or salte water. 
1573 Lusser //sé. (1878) 167 Some corneth, some brineth. 
1608 Jerry Devil Edm. in Dodsiey (1780) V. 261 111 make 
the brined sea to rise at Ware. 1677 PLot O-x/fordsh. 39 
‘Tis yearly practiced thus to brine their Fields. a@1722 
Liste //xsé, (1752) 156, I had wheat brined and limed for 
sowing. 1822 Bepvors Bride's Trag. 1. i, His cheeks 
with grief y-brined. ¢184z Lance Cott. Farm. 11 ‘Two 
and a half bushels of Wheat to the acre, after brining and 
liming. 1883 Staudard 3 Aug. 6/6 Hides..brined at full 
prices, salted at last sale’s rates. 

Brineless (brai‘nlés), a. [f. Brinz sd. + -LESs.] 
Without brine or salt. 

aye Darwin Loves of Pé.1, Where vast Ontario rolls 
his brineless tides. 1870 Lowett Asuong my Bis. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 362 The brineless tears of a flabby remorse. 

Briner (brainas). [f. Brine v. + -Erl.] A 
salt boiler, a salter. 

¢ 1682 J. Coriins Making of Salt 4 When the Briners go 
to cleanse it, they cannot abide in above half an hour. 1748 
Phit, Traus, XLV. 363 The Lees of Ale and Beer are now 
generally rejected by the marine Salt-Boilers; except in 
the West of England, where the Briners .. use them. 1759 
B. Martin Vat. //ist. Eng. 11.246. 


+ Brinfir. Ods. rare. Also brimfir, brend- 
fier. [Only in Gew. & Ex.: app. f. drenu-en 
to bum + Fire: but sce BrimsTone.}  Ficrce 
burning fire: applied as a name for brimstone. 

cx2zgo Gen. & Ex. 754 For mannes sinne Sus it is went, 
brent wid brimfir, sunken and shent. /éfd. 1110 Sone so 
loth ut of sodome cam brend-fier-rein de bur3ze bi-nam. 
Ibid. 1164 To-ward sodome he sa3 de roke And oe brinfires 
stinken smoke, 

Bring (brin’, v. Pa.t. and Pa. pple. brought 
(brot). Forms: /z/i 1 bringan, brengan, 2-5 
bringen, 3-6 bringe, bryngen, 4-6 brynge, 
4-7 bryng, 4- bring, (3 bringhe, brynke, 3-4 
brengen, 4-5 breng, 5 bryngyn). /a. /. 1-3 
brohte, 2 brochte, 3 bro3te, brouhte, 4 brou3t\e, 
bro3t, broht, brow3t, browghte, (brohut), 4-6 
broughte, 4-7 broght, § browte, 4- brought, 
(6 brohute, Spenser braught, 6- Sc. brocht, 
9 dal. brong, brung). Ja. pple. 1-4 bréht, 3 
broucht, 3-4 ybro3t, ibrou;3t, 4 brout, browt, 
browht, brou3t, brouht, 4-5 bro3t, (brouth), 
4-6 broght, ybrought, 5 ibrowghte, (bryght), 
5-6 browght, broughte, 4-brought, (6 browte, 
ibrout, browth, 6— Sc. brocht, 9 d/a/, brung). 
[Common Tent. : OF. briug-an, brengeat ( pa. t. 
bréhte, pple. bréht), corresp. to OFris. brauga, 
bringa, OS. breugian, bringan (MDu. brenghen, 
Du. brengen), OFHG. bringan (MIG. and mod.G. 
bringen), Goth. briggan (= briugau), pa. t. bréhta, 
pple. éréhts. Beside the type drzzeg-an, the Saxon 
group has also *brangzyan, brengian, breugean, 
brengau, app. after pawkjan; from bringan, OF. 
had also a rare strong pa. pple. drungen (mod. 
dial. brie’, to which later dialects have added a 
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strong pa.t., so as to conjugate, bring, braug, brung. 
The stem is not known outside of Tcutonic.] 

I. Simply. 

1. To cause to coine along with oncsclf; to 
fetch. It includes ‘lead’ or‘ conduct’ (I. aener) 
as well as ‘carry’ (F. afporter) ; it implies motion 
towards the place where the speaker or atditor 
is, or is supposed to be, being in scnse the causal 
of come; motion in the opposite direction is cx- 
pressed by fake (It. emmener, entporter). 

a. by carrying or bearing in one’s hand, cte. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Johu ii. 8 Dacled nu & brenged dam 
aldormen. c1175 Lamb. //ont. 10x Da ileafullen brohton 
heore gersuin. ¢1200 rive. Colt. //om. 47 Wie brohte pat 
child mid hire in to be temple. @x2z§ ducer, R. 11g Ne 
brouhten heo him to presente ne win, ne ale, ne water. 
@ 1300 Cursor A/. 21588 To rome men suld a-noper [del of 
cros] breng. 1340 Ayend. 211 Pe messager pet none lettres 
ne brengp. 1526 Piler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 14 They solde 
theyr possessyons, and brought the pryce therof. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 16, }..shall in Triumph come From 
conquer’d Greece, and bring her Trophies home. 1728 
Pore Duuciad u. 383 The ponderons books two gentle 
readers bring. 1839 PHirtwatt Greece 1. 335 He was to 
bring his shield home, or to be borne upon it. 1885 H. O. 
Forves Nas. Ward. ut. viii, 258 The flotsam harvest which 
the river was continually bringing down. 

b. by leading, conducting, propelling, etc. 

arooo Beownlf 1829 (Gr.) Ic de pusenda pegna bringe. 
¢1x75 Cott, /lom. 221 God pa hine brohte into paradis. 
c1250 Gex. § Ex. 737 Du fare. .to a lond ic de sall bringen 
hin. @ 1300 Cursor A/, 3832 His doghtur yonder. . Bringand 
his beistes till be well. 472. 5182 ste yee broght him wit 
you hider? 1526 Pelyr, Perf. \W. de W.) 38 b, Brynge me 
here y* wyldest bull that is. 1565-73 Coover Las, Dict., 
Subducere nanes, to draw or bring ships to land. 1631 Hey- 
woop Fair Maid 1V.1. 1,1, There’s a prize Brought into 
Falmouth Road. 1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 192 These two 
princes, bringing with them a number of their vassals. 
1884 Breack JYud. Shaks. xxxiii, The horses were now 
brought round. 1885 11. O. Foraes Nad. Wausd. in. viii. 
258 At length a bend of the river brought ime in sight of 
the European .- quarter of the city. 

c. as by an attractive force. 

¢1300 Beket 488 The Kynges coronement that so moche 
folc ibro3te there. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. v.644 What 
Buis’ness brought thee to my dark Abode? 1857 Buckie 
Civiliz. xiv. 844 For mere purposes of social enjoyinent men 
were brought into contact, who..had nothing in common. 
Mod. What brings him here? 

+2. To convoy, escort, accompany (a person) on 
his way. Ods. exc. diad. 

c1460 Aeriin i. 20 He brought the on wey hider-warde a 
grete part. 1599 SHAKsS. J/uch Ado mi. ii. 3 He bring you 
thither my Lord, if you’l vouchsafe me. 1611 ‘TourNneur 
Ath. Trag. u. ii. 48 The skie is dark ; we'll bring you o’er 
the fields. r6xr Bisre Gev. xviii 16 Abraham went with 
them, to bring them on the way. 1862 Barnes Ahyiwes 
Dorset Dial. \. 18 note, To bring woone gwain: to bring 
one going; to bring one on his way. 

3. To bring au auswer, word, tidings, etc. 

ax000 Geucsis 651 (Bosw.) He 0a bysene from Gode 
brungen hzfde. a@1300 Cursor J/. 3965 Pe messagers him 
broght answar. /é/d. 17920 Comen am | .. Bodeworde of 
him for to bryng. cx4q40 Syr Geuer. 2195 They brought 
hym word ayenward thei were comyng. ?%a@1500 ddam Bel 
441 in Ritson A. P. P. 22 He shall you breng worde agayn. 
1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. iii. 37, 1 brought you worde an 
houre since that the Barke Exfedition put forth to night. 
1651 Proc. in Part, No. 83. 1274 Advt., The party that 
brings tidings of him. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 258 
She brought strange news. 

th. ellipt. = Bring word, report. Obs. 

160z Suaxs. //ant. v. il. 204 Young Osric, who brings 
back to him, that you attend him in the hall. 1606 — Ans. 
& Ci. iw. xiii. ro Hence Mardian, And bring me how he 
takes my death to th’ Monument. 

4. fig., and in such expressions as fo bring tears 
tnto the eyes,a blush to the cheek, cte. 

ax000 Afetr. Boeth. xi. 39 Winter bringed weder unzemet 
cald. c1z00 7riu. Coll. font. 258 He mai blisse bringe. 
1382 Wyciir Jer. xlv.5 Y shal bringe euel vp on eche flesh, 
seith the Lord. 1535 CoverRDALE /’s. xlv{i}. 8 What de- 
struccions he hath brought vpon y¢ earth. 1752 JouNson 
Rauibi, No. 207 ? 2 Every hour brings additions. 1849 
TuHackeray Peudenits cxxxiv, Those lines.. brought tears 
into the Duchess’s eyes. 1850 Tennyson /n Afent. ii, The 
seasons bring the flower again, And bring the firstling to 
the flock, 1871 Mortey Voltaére (1886) 21 To persuade us 
that the occasion invariably brings the leader whom its con- 
ditions require. 

b. of things or actions bringing their results 
or conscquences : To cause one to have, to pro- 
cure. 

c1450 Jerfiuz xiv. 229 A thynge that brought hym more 
mys-ese. 1577 Hanmer Auc. £ced, Hist. (1619) 273 A pillar 
resembling the forme of a crosse. . bringing great admiration 
to the beholders, 1580 Barer Adv. B 1302 Liberall studies 
bring refuge and comfort in aduersitie. 1598 Snaks. erry 
IV. y. v. 243 Cursed houres Which forced marriage would 
have brought vpon her. 1736 Butter Axad. 1. iti, Rash- 
ness .. and wilful folly, bringing after them many incon- 
veniences and sufferings. 1832 ‘TeNxyson A/ifler’s D. 229 
The loss that brought us pain. 

+5. To deduce, derive, infer. Qds. 

1591 Suaks, 1 A/eu, VJ, u,v. 77 Whereas hee From Iohn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree. 1605 Campen Rew. 
(1637) 73 Hadrian, Lat.. .Gesner bringeth it from the Greeke 
Aédpos, Grosse or wealthy. 1692 Ray Disc. ut. v. (1732) 376, } 
shall bring them from higher or more remote causes. 1713 
Swirt Cadenns §& V. Wks. 1755 111.11. 12 Conclusions. . From 
preniisses erroncous hrought. 

6. To prefer or lay (a charge or accusation) ; to 
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institute, sct on foot (an action at law); to ad- 
vance, adduce ‘a statement or argument. 

crooo Ags. G., John xviii. 29 Hwylee wrohte bringe z¢ 
ongeanpysneman, 1382 Wyeuie fécd, What accusing brynge 
3e ajens this man? 1574 tr. Lettletow’s Yeu., A write of 
right that a man bringeth. 1663 Pervs Diary 14 June, Sir 

. Minnes bronght many fine expressions of Chaucer. 1715 

SuRNET Ove Time I, The story he had sworn against the 
queen: which he brought only to imake it probable that 
Wakeman..was init. 1767 Beackstone Com. 11. 197 If 
he.. puts in his claim and brings his action within a reason- 
able time. 1768 /dcd. ILL. ut. 121 An indictinent inay be 
brought as well as an action. 180z Mar. Mpcewortn lor, 
Tales (1816) I. xiii, 10g Arguments... brought by his com- 
panions in their. .inaster’s justification. 1875 Jowrtt Plato 
ted. 2) I, 316 Ele brings a wonderful accusation against me. 

b. 70 bring home: see Lome. 

1795 NeE1son in Nicolas Disf. IL. 104, 1.. demand .. that 
the person. .do fully, and expressly bring hoine his charge. 
1871 R. 11. Luiton ss. (1877) 1. 34 The import of his ac- 
tion is brought home to him with ihe most vivid conviction. 

7. ta. = Bring forth: to give birth to, bear. 
b. =Sriug in: to produce, yield, ‘ fetch’. 

1523 Fivzuens. //xsd, § 66 The damme of the calfe shall. . 
brynge an other by the same time of the yere. 1535 Covir- 
DALE J/adé. iii, 17 “‘Vhe londe shall bringe no corne. 1664 
Butter //ud. u. 1. 466 What is Worth in any thing But 
so much money as ‘twill bring? 1779 Jonnson I adler, 
L. 2. 224 Written when she had brought many children, 
1795 Soutney Joau of Arcu. 141 Atone birth She brought 
the brethren. 

ce. 70 bring into the world: to give birth to. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. ili, 125 ‘Thy Mothers wombe That 
brought thee to this world. 1848 S. Bamrorp Larly Days 
i, | was brought into the world on the 28th February. 

8. fig. To catise to come from, into, out of, to, 
ctc. a certain state or condition, or fo be or «do 
something ; to causc to become. 

Especially with prepositional and other phrases which 
are used also with cose and de, and other verbs, most of 
which will be found nnder the sb, or other word in question. 

a. with on, 22 (obs.), slo: 

as fo bring in good estate, debt, a plight; im 
dread, fear, tu or on sleep latcra-sieep; seee.); in 
doubt, tu hate, tn question, in wit ; on day (= to 
light), ¢v2 or ov tife's day (=to life); suto bands, 
difficulties, trouble; into action, harmony, contact, 
shafe, etc. 

1297 R. Giouc. 491 The King adde Normandie in god 
statibrou3tal. a 1300 Cursor... 615 In bale he broght vs and 
incare. 1387 Trevisa //igdeu 11. 403 Pelias brou3zte Jason 
in witte (svadet Fasout} for to fette pe goldene flees. 1398 
— Barth, De P. Ri. iv. (1495) 191 Nouryces biynge the 
chyldren softely..on slepe. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 13804 He 
was drecchit in a dreame, & in dred broght. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Fudg. Contents xvi, Dalila..bryngeth him-mn dotage. 
1551-6 Roninson tr. A/ore's Utop. ( Arb.) 33 You shall bryng 
your selfe in very good case. 1593 Hooker <ccd. Pol.1. x. 
§ 9 To bring themselves into hatred. 1596 Srexsrr /. QO. 
Vi. Xu, xxxix, Yet none of them could ever bring him into 
band. 1602 W. Watson Decacordou 260 Brought many of 
them into bands and other great dangers, 1736 Bui.er 
Anal. 1. iv, Persons .. by acourse of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties. 1818 Cruise Digest 11. 402 It hath. 
formerly been attempted to be brought in question. 1854 11. 
Vicars in J/enorials viii. 162 Every thought brought into 
Obedience to him. 1863 E. Nuare dual. Th. 4 Nat. 191 
All others, with which it is brought into accordance. 

b. with frou, of, owt of: 

as tlo bring of, out of, life or tife’s day (for- 
merly o édifes dawe, 0 dawe, adaw, corriptly on 
daw: cf, ADAW v.) = to kill; ovd of order, shape, 
fane ; out of fatictce, temper. 

a@1300 Cursor AJ. 1072 Wid murther he broght his bro}er 
o lijf. /d7d. 5c96 Pis hunger tide bat sal bath mani man and 
wijf.. bring o pur lijf. /d¢d¢ 7808 pat i suld him bring o 
dau [Far/. on liues dawe]. /éid. p. 990 Resurr. 356 We 
wend pat he alle Israel of woo suld haf broght. ¢ 1305 Fred. 
fscartot in E. FE. 2. (1862) 109 jut were his fader betere 
habbe ibro3t him of dawe. — St. Avenelntg3 tbid. 50 If heo 
mizte bringe pat child of lyfdawe. 1523 Lp. Bersers 
Frotss. 1. ccxxvi. 301 They were discomfyted, and brought 
out of ordre by force of armes. 1§30 Patscr. 469/1 His 
great crammyng in of meate hath brought him out of shape. 
fbid. 468/2, I can bring hym out of pacyence with the wag- 
puns ofastrawe. 1533 Exvot Cast. Helth (1541) 62 They 

ringe a man from the use of reason. 1600 SuAks. «1. ¥. ZL. 
In. ii, 262 ‘Thou bring’st me out of tune. 

ce. with fo: 

as fo bring to a close, end, head, issue, prtch ; 
to bearings, cure, rights ; to death, hardness, tdle- 
uess, mischief, nought, obedience, shame ; to account, 
book, hatd, light, trial; to miud, reasot, recot- 
lection, remembrance ; to bed (sce BED 6 c); fo 
oneself (=to one’s senses). 

c1175 Laub, Lom. 103 Pan men.. to debe bringed. 
1230 //adi Meid. 15 Pat ti wil were ibroht to werke. 
1297 R. Grouc. 376 Pat hii nere to ssame ybro3t. arz300 
Cursor MM. 12759 His sermon Pat mani inan broght to 
resun, /6b%d. 20122 Pe seke brou3te she to bedde (Cort. 
broght to pair bedd}). cx305 St. Lucy in £. FE. P. (1862) 
1or1 Dame Entice hire moder .. pat hire to womman 
brouzte. 1340 -lyeud. 128 Pe holy gost.. be sene3zerc 
..brengp ayen to him-zelue. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ui. ii. 
99 Alle thinges ben referred and Coke to nowht. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 51 Vrynge to mynde, reminiscor, 1530 
PauseGr. 468/2 He fell in so great a swoune that we all had 
paeogne a do to bring hym to hym selfe. /érd. 70/1 Yyme 

ringeth the truthe to lyght. 1535 Coverpbate V/ark viii. 
26 He was brought to nght againe & sawe all clearly. 
r6xx Disre ref 1 Certaine worthy nien have been Bought 
to vntimely death, 1624 MassinGer Aenegado 1. iii, Are 
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you amazed? I'll bring you to yourself. 1651 Proc. Paré. 
No. 88. 1343 All things now seem to bee brought toa good 
head. 31712 Appison Sfect. No. 89 1 He hoped that mat- 
ters would have been long since brought to an Issue. 1715 
De For Fam, Iustruct, 1, vii. (1841) I. 136 You will never 
bring me to your beck. 1749 Fierpinc Tom Fones u. iv, 
Mrs. Partridge was, at length .. brought to herself. 1767 
Biackstone Cov, 11.89 Lest.. the guardian should have 
received the value, and not brought it to account. 1806 
Canine Fragm. Oration 4 Ym like a young lady just 
bringing to bed. 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece VII. lvi 161 ‘The 
prosecutors bronght Demosthenes to trial first. 1865 
Dickess .Wut. #1. xv, I'll bring this young man to book. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2\ I. 430 There is no greater pleasure 
than to have Socrates brought to my recollection. 1882 
STEVENSON Venu & B. (1886) 58 Jean was brought to bed 
of twins. 

d. with wander, upon : 

as lo bring under the hand of, under foot ; upon 
one’s knees, etc. 

1535 CoveRDALE Jude. iii, 30 Thus were the Moabites 
broughte vnder the hande of the children of Israel. 1552 
Hetoet, Bryng vnder obeysaunce or subiection. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 121 Antiochus thus brought under- 
foot. 165a Proc. Parliament No. 34.2078, I hope a short 
time will bring them all upon their knees. 

e. with ads. and their equivalents : 

as fo bring acyguainted, low; formerly also a¢ ove, 
clean, faully, etc. 

©1386 CHaucer Avs. 7, 253 Oure lynage.. That is so 
lowe y-brought by tyrannye. ?a1400 Alerte Arth, 1093, 
I .. was of blysse 1-browghte alle bare. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. |. xii, 11 ‘Yo the entent that he shuld bryng hym on 
that case fauty. c1530 — Arth, Lyt. Bryt (1814) 365 He 
brought aslepe who so ever he touched. 1534 — Gold. Bk. 
AV, Aurel, (1546) Gg vjb, I shall bryng thee at one with the 
Senate, 1668 SuapweELi Sudden Lov.1.i, Vl... bring you 
acquainted with this Lady. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
(1703 202 If you have not at first brought your Work clean, 
1681 RK. Knox Hust. Ceylon Pref., He will bring you ac- 
quainted with the Inhabitants. 1703 Savace Lett. duticnts 
alv. 110 he Distemper..which brought you so low. 1870 
Lowrie Study Wind. 93 Bringing men acquainted with 
every humor of fortune. 

f. with sudond. clause (obs.) or tufinitive : 

as lo bring lo be, bear, boil, to bring lo pass 
( =bring about, cause to happen), 

c11975 Lamb. Hom.17 Bide for him. .pet crist hine bringe 
pet he icherre from pan uuelnesse. a 1300 Cursor Af. 1578 
Was nan pam moght bring to reclaim, 1535 CoveRDALE 
Hiscd. x. 11 Wyszdome .. brought to passe the thinges that 
he wente aboute. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. nu. 100 If 
it could be brought to passe. 1690 Lutrrety Brief Kel. 
(1857: 11. 70 Our men brought some of our guns to bear. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. viii. 136, I brought the plank 
to be about three inches thick. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 85 It is.. harder to bring the heavy acid of vitriol to boil. 

9. To cause (a person or oneself) to come (to a 
certain course of action, etc.) ; to induce, persuade, 
prevail upon. 

1611 Bince /’rcf. 1 Certaine. could not be brought for a 
long time to give way to good Letters. 1666 Pepys Diary 
(1879) 1V. 29 All children love fruit, and none brought to 
flesh, but azainst their wills at first. 1701 W. Wotton 
Hist. Rome Commod. i. 196 She could not bring her self to 
give Crispinn the Precedence. 1839 THirtwatt Greece I. 
209 They could not bring theinselves to believe, that etc. 
1846 LD). Jerrotp Chron, Clovernook Wks, 1864 1V. 412 A 
woman may be brought to forgive bigamy, but not a Joke. 

10. \au/. To cause to come or go into a certain 
position or direction ; chiefly in phrases: Zo bring 
by the board (see Boarn sb. 12 b); dy the lee (see 
LEE) ; 40 the wind (see WIND). 

1695 Lutrrett Brief Red. (1857) IIT. 437 The French.. 
had his inain mast brought by the board before he struck. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 200 Her main-mast and fore- 
mast were brought by the board, that is to say, broken 
short off. 1836 Marryat AZidsh. Easy xix, Gascoigne 
went to the helm, bronght the boat upto the wind. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 293, 1 was awoke by the ship being 
brought to the wind, 

TIT. Combined with adverbs. (See also sense 1, 
and the adverbs, for the non-specialized combina- 
tions.) 

lL. Bring about. 

a. ‘Io causc to happen, bring to pass, occasion, 
accomplish, effect. 

¢ 1450 Verdin i. 7 The deuell was right gladde that he 
hadde brought this a-bouten. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cciv, 186 Yf that thyng myght be bronght aboute. 1530 
Parscr. 466/1, | bringe aboute my purpose. 1641 J. Jack- 
sox True Evang. 7.1. 12 ‘Yo bring his ends, and designes 
about. 1753 World No. 20. 107 Another proof of what 
people of fashion may hring about. 1848 Macaccay //is¢. 
ug. 1.239 He. had borne a chief part in bringing about 
the marriage. 1876 J. H. Newman //ést. Sk. 1.1. iii. 139 
The atrocities of the Greeks brought about a retaliation 
from the Latins, 

+b. ‘To cause to come round or make a com- 
plete revolution; to complete. Odés. 

1588 Suaks. 1, L. LZ. v. it. 808 ‘There stay vntill the 
twelue Celestiall Signes Haue hrought about hate annuall 
reckoning. 1§93 — 3 //ex. VF, 1. v. 27 Llow many Iloures 
brings about the Day. 

ec. To turn round; also fig. to reverse, convert. 

1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. ‘1703) 18 A thin String .. 
would not so well bring heavy Work about. 1694 E.cnagn 
lantws 152 He {Jove} knows each man that's perjur'd, or 
bribes his Judge to gain his cause; upon which, he brings 
it abont i th’ upper Court. «1745 Swiet Lxcell, New 

Song, Now my new benefactors fhe brought me about. 
1Bg1 Catiin V. dower. Tne, 184411. hii, 152, I bad brought 
It fa cange) about with a ulster hand 
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d. To restore to consciousness, or to health, 
= bring round, &. 

1854 Dicxens Hard Tintes (Yauchn.) 66 That will bring 
him about or nothing will. 

12. Bring again. 

a. See sense I and AGAIN. 

+b. To restore to consciousness. Obs. 
bring about, round, lo. 

1636 Aréaua177 The rest..laboured to bring mee againe, 
and by force of remedies I opened my eyes. /61d. 320 They 
brought her againe with water they threw upon her. 

13. Bring away. 

a, See sense 1 and Away. 

+b. To extricate, detach, free, deliver. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 16246 For pi stat pou aght to spek: to 
bring pi self a-wai. 

14. Bring back. 

To cause to return (to a place or state); to re- 
store, recover, recall. 

1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Chas. Martyr, Yet didst thou... 
at length by a wonderful providence bring him back. 186z 
Earv Stannore Life W. Pitt 1.1. 42, 1 trust the country 
air will bring back her strength. 1864 Loner. HWayside 
Jun, Interl. to Torquein., This brings back to me a tale. 
1886 Burton tr. Arad. Nis. (abr. ed.) 1. 286, 1 .. went out 
after him, and brought him back secretly to the city. 

15. Bring down. 

a. To cause to fall to the ground ; to overthrow; 
to kill or wound (a flying bird, or other animal). 

a1300 Cursor Af, 63 Ar he sua brathly don be broght. 
1535 CoverDaLe Laruch v. 7 God is purposed to brynge 
downe all stoute mountaynes. 1798 Mutter in Nicolas 
Disp. Netson (1846) V11. p. clv, Zealous .. raked the Guer- 
rier, brought down her foremast. 

b. To cause (punishment, judgements, etc.) to 
alight o77, zfore. 

1662 Bh. Cow. Prayer, Chas. Martyr, The crying sins 
of this Nation, which brought down this heavy judgement 
upon us. 1865 7¥xwws 2 Jan., To bring down on themselves 
the hostility of the inost powerful maritime State. 

ec. fig. To lower, humble, abasc. 

1535 CoverDALE Ps, xviili]. 27 Thou shalt..bringe downe 
the hye lokes of the proud. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) 1. 21, I could not bring down my mind to think of 
it. 1875 H. E. Manninc Mission H. Ghost x.279 Every 
thing that could be used to bring down his great constancy. 

d. To reduce, lessen, lower (price) ; to simplify. 

1596 SHaks. Merch. V. 1. iii. 45 He lends out money 
gratis, and brings downe The rate of vsance here with vs 
in Venice. 1651 Proc. Parliatnent No. 94. 1450 Which I 
hope will bring down the price of corn there. 1719 Swirt 
To Yug. Clergywan Wks. 1755 II. uu. 5 Terms brought 
down to the capacity of the hearer. 1748 Smo.tett Rod. 
Rand. xii. 27 At last however she was brought down to 
five, which he paid. 

e. To continue (information, etc.) to a later date 
(cf. Bring up k). 

1881 Daily Ted. 27 Dec., The annual abstract. .brings 
down the information to June, 1881. 1885 Lookseller July 
648/2 Information accurate and brought down to date, 

f. Yo bring down the house, gallery, etc.: to 
evoke such demonstrative applause as threatens or 
suggests the downfall of the building. 

1754 World II. No. 76. 125 His apprehension that your 
statues will bring the house down. 1870 LoweLt Study 
Wind, 384 Every sentence brought down the house, as I 
never saw one brought down before. 1884 Symonps Shaks. 
Predecess. x. § x. 403 The interview .. must have brought 
down the gallery. 

16. Bring forth. 

a. To produce, give birth to, bring into being, 
bear, yield (offspring; fruit, flowers, etc, ; natural 
products ; products, effects, results). 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 1937 Pzer brohhte 3ho batt wasstme forp Off 
all unnwemmedd wambe. a@12z5§ Ancr. R. 134 Bringen 
vord briddes, 1388 Wycuir Ps. ciii. 14 And thou bringist 
forth hei to beestis. ¢1440 Gesta Ront. (1878) 233 He had 
weddid to wyf a yonge gentilwoman, the whiche conseyuid, 
and browte forthe a faire sone. c1q40 Promp. Parv. 51 
Brynge forthe frute, /ructifico. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.\W. de W. 
1531) 47 b, Y* tree neuer bryngeth forth floures ne fruytes, 
but fyrst it has borne & brought forth leues. 1535 CoveRDALE 
lVisd. xix. 10 The grounde brought forth flyes in steade of 
catell. 1553 Even Treat. New Jud. (Arb.) 8 Places most 
apte to bring forth gold, spices, and precious stones, c 1600 
Suaks, Sous, xxxviii, Let him bring forth Eternal numbers 
to outlive long date. 1605 — AZacd. 1. vii. 72 Bring forth 
Men-Children onely. 1615-68 W. Lawson New Orchard 
49 Young Heifers bring not forth Calves so fair ..as 
when they be come to be old kine. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V, 123 He never thought of what the future might 
bring forth. 

+b. To bring up, rear, breed (animals). Qds. 

c1z05 St. Keueldim 135 in £. £. P. (1862) 51 His norice pat 
him hadde ifed, & mid hire mule forth ibro3t. c 1400 
Mavunpev. 72 The Sarazines bryngen forthe no Pigges. 
¢ 1430 Sy Gener. 879 Fromachilde she him forth broght. 

+e. To utter, express; to put forth, adduce, 
advance. Oés. 

21300 Cursor M, 12138 To bring forth sli talking. 1382 
Wyciir /celus. xx. 29 A wys man in wrdis shal bringe 
forth hymself. c1q40 Promp. Parv, 31 Uryngyn forthe or 
shewyn forthe, profero, 1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 
475/2 The places of Scripture whiche Helvidius broughte 
furch for the contrarye. 1606 Suaxs. 7’. & Cr. 1. iii. 242 
If that he prais’d himselfe, bring the praise forth. 1612 
Biase Tsa. xli. 21 Bring foorth your strong reasons. 

+d. To bring to light, or public view. Odés. 

a@1az5 Ancr. R. 144 Euerich idel word bid ber ibrouht 
ford. 1599 Suaks. /Zex, V, Prol. 10On this vnworthy Scaffold 
to bring forth So great an Obiect. 1601 — Ad’'s Helly. 
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iii, 151 To bring forth this discou’rie, 1605 — Afacd, m1. iv. 
125 Augures and ynderstood Relations haue..brought forth 
The secret’st man of Blood. 1606 — Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 219 
The quicke Comedians Extemporally will stage vs .. 
Anthony Shall be brought drunken forth. 

17. Bring forward. : 

a. See sense 1 and Forwarp. 
b. Butlding. See quot. 

1823 P. Nictotson Pract. Buthd. 417 Bringing forward is 
a term applied to priming and painting new wood added 
to old work, or old work which has been repaired, so that 
the whole shall appear alike when finished. 

ce. Look-keeping. To carry on a sum from the 
bottom of one folio to the top of another where 
the account is continued. 

Afod. A clerkly error in the amount brought forward. 

18. Bring in. a. See sense 1 and In adv. 

b. To introduce (customs, etc.). 

1384 Wycur De Eccé. Sel. Wks. 111. 345 To assente wip 
suche falseheed bringip in ofte heresies, 1611 Biste 2 Peter 
ii. 1 False teachers..who priuily shall bring in damnable 
heresies. 1690 Locke Gové. 1. vi. § 58 Manners, brought 
in and continued amongst them. 1753 World No. 10 Near 
two years ago the popish calendar was brought in. 

ce. ‘To bring (money) into the purse or pocket. 

1538 BaLe Thre Lawes 1199 Thys crede wyll brynge in 
moneye. @1716 Soutn (J.) The sole measure of all his 
courtesies is .. what revenue they will bring him in. 1814 
Lett. fr. England (1. xxxviii. 83 And by the time they are 
seven or eight years old bring in money. 1855 CosTELLo 
Stories fr. Screen 85 ‘What does it bring you in?’ says she. 

+d. To introduce, place (a person) in a posi- 
tion or station. Ods. 

1604 Suaks, Oth. ui. i. 53 He .. needs no other Suitor, 
but his likings to bring you in againe. 1676 Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 123 If his designe had succeeded of bringing in S‘ 
Edward Deering. 1709-10 StreLe Yatler (J.) Since he 
could not have a seat among them himself, he would bring 
in one who had more merit. __ 

e. To introduce (an action into a court of law 
or a bill into Parliament). 

1602 Mannincnam Diary 16 Dec., I brought in a moot 
with John Bramston. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 144. 
2266 A day was appointed to bring in the Act. 1848 
Macauray “Hist. Eng. 11. 121 He learned that a law, such 
as he wished to see passed, would not even be brought in. 
1876 ‘l'REVELYAN A/acantay II. ix. 133 Sergeant Talfourd 
brought in a measure devised with the object of extending 
the term of Copyright in a book to sixty years. 

f. To introduce {into consideration, discussion) ; 


to adduce (by way of illustration, argument, etc.). 

160z Suaks. Lear in. vi. 37 I'll see their trial first. Bring 
in the evidence, 1631 Wreever Auc. Fae. Alon. 122, 1 will 
bring in for example the Bells of the Parish Church of 
Winington. a@1745 Swirt (J.) Quotations are best brought 
in, to confirm some opinion controverted. 1847 L. Huxt 
Meu, Women, & Bhs. 1. iv. 87 Providence is..to be brought 
in, humbly, when man comes to the end of his own humble 
endeavours, 

tg. =Bring on; to lead to, cause. Obs. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 98 Which. .sometime 

bringeth in fevers. 
+h. To reduce to allegiance, or submission. Cés. 

1596 Spenser State /red.(J.) Such a strong power of men, 

as should perforce bring in all that rebellious rout. 
i. See quot. 

1753 CHAmbers Cycl. Sf. s.v., Bringing in a horse, in 
the manege, is the keeping down his nose, when he boars, 
and tosses it up to the wind, A horse is brought in by 
a strong hard branch. 

J. Of a jury: To bring ina verdict, hence col/og. 
to ‘find’ as ‘ The jury brought him in guilty.’ 

19. Bring off. 

a. To bring away from (a position or condition) ; 
esp. by boat from a ship, wreck, the shore. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath, u. ix. (1712) 68 That thence 
the atheist may be the more easily brought off to the 
acknowledgement of the existence of a God. 1676 Hones 
iliad uu. 183 Thus he the People brings Off from their 
purpose. 1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3770/3 A Granadier..swam 
over the River and brought off a Ferryboat. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxv. 79 Going ashore. .to bring off the Captain. 

b. To deliver, rescue, acquit. arch, 

{1z97 R. Giovuc. 379 3yf God me wole grace sende, Vorto 
make my chyrchegon, rs bringe me of pys bende. ¢ 1300 
Harrow. Hell61 Y shal the bringe of helle pyne.] 1606 SHaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. v. vi. 25 Ile be tane too, Or bring him off. 1699 
Bentiey Phad, 237 It will not bring Phalaris off; unless 
his Advocace can shew, etc. 1715 De For Fam, Justruct. 
1. iv. (1841) I. 84, I cannot tell what you will say then to 
bring yourself off. 1751 Cnesterrietp Le¢¢. II. cclxx. 
237. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 The in- 
juring party ..is brought off triumphantly. 

+c. To demonstrate, establish clearly. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 37 Tobring it but cleverly 
off, how ten thousand years between should not be tine 
between, 

20. Bring on. 

+ a. To lead forward or on, conduct; to cause 
to advance, advance the growth of. Ods. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 17 Ppestude & te time pat mahten bringe 
pe on mis for todonne. 1602 Suaks. Havz. mi. i. 9 When 
we would bring him on to some Confession of his true 
state. 1606 — Ant, § Cé.im. ii. 44 The Aprill’s in her eyes, 
it is Loues spring, And these the showers to bring it on. 
1621 Burton Ana? Med. 1, ii.u. vi. (1651) 88 Voluntary idle- 
ness .. gently brings on like a siren, a shooing horn, or 
some sphinx to this irrevocable gulf. dod. We want a 
little more sun to bring the plants on. 

b. To produce, cause (illness, a state of things). 

1671 Mitton Samson 373 These evils.. 1 myself have 
brought them on. 1766 Gotpsm Vic. W. xmiii, This.. 
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might have brought onarelapse. 1814 Worpsw. £acur- 
sion 1, 609 And poverty brought on a pettish mood And a 
sore temper, 1817 Jas. Mitt rit. /ndia II, wv, v. 167 A 
battle was brought on. Afod, A cold which brought on 
influenza. 

e. Yo bring into formal considcration or dis- 
cussion, introduce. 

1715 Burnet Own Time 11. 197 Why must an attainder 
be brought on? 1878 SeeLey Ste/x iii. 322 Metternich 
announced his intention of bringing on the subject. 

d. techn. ‘Yo fasten, fix, join, weld together. 

1691 T. H[ate] Ace. New Juvent. 22 The Workmen were 
bringing on an ordinary Straits-sheathing with Wood upon 
one of his small Ships. 1852 A. Ryianp Assay Gold & S. 
97 He found that the spoon and ladle were not made in one 
piece... but that the parts bearing the inarks were ‘ in- 
serted’, or ‘ brought on’. 

2l. Bring out. (See also sensc 1 and Out.) 

+a. To separate or detach (any onc) from; to 
deprive, do (any one) out of. Ods. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 8633 And the lede with a launse out of 
lyue broght. 21450 Aut. de kt Tour (1868) 65 To bringe 
hem oute ofher good name. 1462 /aston Lett. 456 11, 108, 
Ihave bought salt and other thyngs, whiche bathe brought 
ine out of myche sylvir. 1623 Liste EU/ric on O. & N. 7. 
Pref. rx ‘Yo bring the people out of love with the. . Bible. 

+b. To produce, yield. Oés. 

1545 Ascuam To.roph. (Arh.) 93 The grounde is plenti- 
full..whiche..bryngeth out corne. 1607 Suaks. 7ésnon tv. 
iii, 188 Enseare thy Fertile and Conceptious wombe, Let it 
no more bring out ingratefull man, 

e. To express, utter. 

1665 Bovie Occas. eff. wv. xv. (1675) 257 Any thing, how 
contrary soever to Piety, or night Reason..if Men can 
bring it out. .neatly wrapt up in Raillery. 

To bring into clearness, distinctness, or pro- 
minence ; to develop and display (talent), 

1605 Suaks. Leer v, iit. 163 That haue I done, And more, 
much more, the time will bring it out. @ 1700 Drypben (J.), 
‘These..as they boldly press, Bring out his crimes, and 
force him to confess. 1823 J. Bavcock Dom, Autnusem. 39 
‘Yhe exact kind of preparation which is calculated to bring 
out the writing. 1832 Athenx2un: 389 If the talent does 
exist..such will be the only way to bring it out. 1874 
Hewes Soc. Press. i. 3 The moon..brought out the river 
and adjacent buildings resplendently. 1875 Jowetrr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 76 The antagonism of the two characters is still 
more clearly brought out. 

e. To introduce (a young lady) formally into 
‘society’; a company, a foreign loan, or the like, 
for public subscription. 

1823 Byron Juan nit. xxxi, [They] Begg’d to bring xf the 
little girl, and ‘eet’, For that’s the phrase that settles all 
things now, Meaning a virgin’s first blush at a rout. J/oc. 
That loan was brought out by Messrs. Baring in 1852. 

f. To produce before the public ; to place upon 
the staye ,a play or opera); to publish (a book). 

1818 Byron in Moore's Life (1838) 376 They have brought 
out Fazio with great and deserved success at Covent Garden, 
3851 /élust. Lowdt. News 354 ‘Robert le Diable’ was 
originally brought out by Meyerbeer. 1878 Morey Diderot 
164 It was resolved to bring out the ten volumes..in a 
single issue. 1882 PEsopy Lug. Journalism xx.148 Pro- 
posed that he should bring out an evening paper. 

g. To exhibit, shew. (With complement.) 

1705 ArsutHnoT Measure, Weights, $c. (L.) But those 
Bs Rus bring out the denarius heavier. 

2. Bring over. (Sce also sense 1 and OvER.) 

To influence to come to one’s own side or party 
‘from an opposite one) ; to convert. 

1724-5 Swirt Jks. (1841) Il. 23 By these..means, he soon 
brought over both parties to him. 1771 Gotpsm. //ist. Eng. 
II. 221 The house of commons was brought over to second 
his request. 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. I. 347 Able to 
bring over a great body of his disciples to the royal side. 
1878 Bosw. Situ Carthage 283 In vain, however did he 
attempt .. to bring over Cuma, Naples, and Puteoli. 

23. Bring round. (Seealso scnse 1 and Rounn.) 

a. To restore (a person) from a fainting-fit or 
an attack of illness. 

1864 Tennyson £xu. Ard. 842 Dead }..1 warrant, man, 
that we shall bring you round. 

b. To complete a set of changes in bell-ringing. 

1883 Birmungh. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 A peal of. .grandsire 
majors which was successfully rung and brought round in 
capital style, in four hours and fifty-five minutes. 

24. Bring through. (See scnse 1 and TuRouGH.) 

spec. To treat successfully through the stages of 
an illness, 


Mod, The doctor hopes to be able to bring him through. 
25. Bring to. 


&. Naut. (trans.) To fasten, tie, bend. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1666/4 In the night they mended 
their Rigging, brought new Sails tothe Yards. 1867 SuvTn 
Sailor's Word-bk., Briug-to, to bend, as to bring-to a sail 
to the yard. 

b. To cause (a ship) to come to a standstill. 

1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 415/2 A guarda costa..fired a gun 
to bring them to, 1769 Fatconer Dict, JJ/arine (1789), To 
Bring to, in navigation, to check the course of a ship. . by 
arranging the sails in such a manner that they shall counter- 
act each other. 1803 NeELson in Nicolas aot (1845) V. 81 
At 6.30 brought to the Vrow Agneta, Dutch Brig, 

ce. intr. (for reft. or adsol.) Of a ship or her 
crew: To come to a standstill; ¢rams/. to stop, 
‘pull up’, 

1697 Loud. Gaz, No. 3287/3 The 5 French brought to a 
Stem. 1709 /éid. piel They came within Random shot, 
and then brought to. 1748 Axson Voy, (ed. 4) 1. iv. 49 The 
Commodore made a signal for the ships to bring to. 1790 
Beatson Nav, § Mil. Mem, 278 Near 3 in the afternoon, 
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when she brought to. 3845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. nBye) 
136 We brought to in a narrow arm of the river, 1861 
Hucurs Tom Brown Oxf Vi. i. 4 Were let us bring to.. 
and try to get acquainted with the outside of the place 
before the good folk are about. 

+d. trans. To causc to acquicscc or be coin- 
plaisant. Ods. 

1748 Ricitakvson Clarissa xvi. 1.93 Proud spirits nay be 
brought to, 1749 Wretoinc Yom Jones xvi. xii, | was 
forced to use a Inttle fatherly authority to bring her to. 

e. ‘lo restore to consciousness or to health. 
Cf. 8 e. bring to oneself. 

1789 Burns 4. /. Dr. Blacklock, Vken’d it still your wee bit 
jauntie Wad bring ye to. 1844 G. Giric At. Dragoon v. 
(1856) 45 Our lieutenant... fainted .. ‘The French guard 
brought him to by shaking. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tor's 
C. xxxili, 299 ‘Tl bring her to!’ said the driver with a 
brutal grin. ‘ I'll give her something better than camphire !" 

Bring logether y see sense 1 and ‘TOGETHER. 

26. Bring under. ‘To bring into subjection, 
subdue. 

1563 //omilies 1. Repentance 1. (1859) 548 Who will bring 
me under for my works? 1597 Hooker “eed, Pod. v. xiii. 
§ 3 Kither yielding through fear, or brought under with 
penury. 1618 Botton //orzs 1, x1. (1636) 31 Lucius Quinc- 
tius chiefly brought them under. 1705 STANniore /’araphr. 
III. g0 That, which brought under the Reluctancies of 
Humane Nature. a 1834 Moore A/fustred Boy, The foe- 
man’s chain Could not bring his proud soul under. 

27. Bring up. 

a. To bring into a higher position ; to elevate, 
raise, rear, build up; to raise toa point or amount, 
etc. See senses of up. 

1297 R. GLouc. 369 Pe abbey of Came... he rerde in Nor- 
mandye .. He bro3te vp mony ober hous of relygyon al so. 
1477 Hart Rivers (Caxton) Diefes 142 Yf he see that fortune 
raise and bring up som other of lower degre. 1611 Suaks. 
Wint. T. 1. iv. §44 Vour discontenting Father, striue to 
qualifie And bring him vp to liking. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
£xerc. (1703) 141 The next Work the Carpenter has to do, 
is to bring up the Stairs. /4/d. 129 ‘The Celler- Walls to be 
brought up by a Brick-layer with Brick. 1885 Sir Ik. Kay 
in Law Times’ Rep, 1.11. 370/1 The [amount] to which the 
undivided profit would be brought up. 

b. To rear from childhood ; to educate, breed. 

3483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vij, ‘The child whiche hadde 
be secretely nourisshed and brought up cam to his enheryt- 
aunce, 1512-2 Act 3 //en. V///, Mi. § 1 To enduce and lern 
theym and bryng them uppe in shotyng, 1588 A. Kinc 
Cautsins’ Catech, 50 Fosterit, teachit, and brocht vp in 
continuall exercise, 1611 Biste /sa. i. 2, I haue nourished 
and brought vp children. 171x Avvison Spect. No. x05 7 4 
A Man who has been brought up ainonz Books. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 122 The doctrines in which he had 
been brought up. 1879 Cassell'’s Techu. Educ. 1V 70/1 The 
ordinary farmer brings up a lot of calves every year. 

c. To introduce to gencral notice ; to bring into 
vogue. ? Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dvijb, To hasty in takynge 
ony newe thynges brought up. 1530 Parscr. 470/2 He hath 
brought up a newe custome..To bringe up newe lawes is a 
perlous worke, 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 284 She 
brings up a fashion grown out of use. 174: RicHARDSON 
Pamela, ‘Vhe Vorture is not used in England, and I hope 
you won't bring it up. 

+d. To raise, originate, give utterance to (a 
report), etc. Ods. 

1535 CoverpaLe Vu. xiii. 32 And of the lande that they 
had searched, they brought vp an euell reporte amonge the 
children of Israel. 1611 /67d. xiv. 36 Bringing vp a slander 
vponthe land, 

e. To bring into the presence of authority; to 
bring before a tribunal, or for examination. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusent. 64 Being brought up.. 
to answer at Bow-street office. 1865 Reader 8 July 30 
Candidates would be expected to bring up so many books of 
Scott, 1885 Law 7imes LX XIX. 1390/1 A writ of certior- 
ari to bring up an order made by the justices, 

f. Naut. To bring to anchor, or to a standstill. 

18z0 Stackw. Mae. VIII. 317, | was all at once .. as the 
sailors say, brought up by an invisible fence. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxv.80'They let gothe other anchor. .and brought 
the vessel up. 

&. intr. To come to anchor ; Acre, to come to 
a stand, to stop, ‘pull up’. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) To Bring-up, a pro- 
vincial phrase peculiar to the seamen in the coal-trade, sig- 
nifying to anchor. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Alil. Mem. 321 
The Rippon... brought up against the Morne Rouge Battery. 
1856 Kane Arct. Af, I. xxix. 386 At last the doe brought 
up against the rocks, 1858 Sears than. iv. 32 Expect 
when they die to.. bring up at some good place. 1884 
Anstey Giant's Robe vi, Mr. Lightowler brought up sharply 
opposite the end of an inclined covered staircase .. where 
they left the dog-cart. 

h. To bring under notice or consideration ; to 
recall to notice ‘a by-gone matter). 

1875 Jowetr Plato 1. a12 If I had said anything last 
year, | a ee that you would bring that up..Are you such 
an old fool.. that you bring up now what I said at first? 
Mod. ‘ 1 am glad the matter has been brought up.’ 

i. To develop, produce. 

1823 J. Bapcock Vom. Amuse, 169 Chromate of potash 
.. brings up a yellow colour. 

j. Yo vomit. (co//og.) 

Kk. To bring up arrears, lost ground, cte. 

1788 Dispin A/us, Tour xii. 43 By way of clearing my 
ground, or, as the Sailors call it, bringing up lee-way. 
1859 JerHson Brittany viii. 131 The afternoon was spent 
in bnnging up my arrears at correspondence. 1865 E. 

Burnitr Wale Land's £. 445 Bringing upa long arrearage 
ef writing. od, Yas the narrative been brought up to 
ate? 
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1, Bring up the rear (arrear : sce REAR. 
Bringall, -gela, var. spellings of BrinJaL, 
Bringer brisyo1).  [f. biuxe v. +-r},] 

1, Onc who or that which brings sce varions 
senses of the verb). 

¢1340 Cursor M/. 10161 (Trin.) Joachim bringere of bote. 
1471 Kart or Oxroun in /’aston Lett, 669 IH. 5 ‘Vhe 
brynger of thys letter. 1535 ‘Vinwaty Yracy’s Lest. 6 N 
peacemaker, and bringer into grace and favour. 1597 SuaKks. 
2 I/en, 1V, 1. i, 100 Vet the first hringer of vawelcome newes 
Hath but a loosing Office. 1775 Avate Aimer, Ji. 443 
pretended great bringer of rain. 1841 MMi Rson Wen. 
(1855) 158 ‘The scholar must be a bringer of hope, 188 
H. 11. Gisps Double Standard 67 Vheir sterling amount 
would be at the credit of the bringer. 

b. spec. See quot. 

1864 Sata in Madly Tel. 9 Aug., A Lounty-broker is simply 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charles-streel, 
Westminster, call a ‘ bringer’. 

2. With dack, rn, oul, up, etc. 
who rears or educates. 

€ 1386 Cuaucrr IV ife's 7. 340 Povert is. .A ful gret brynger 
out of busynesse. 1529 Worsey in sour C. hug. Lett. 11 
Your olde brynger up and lovying frende. 1581 Stpnry 
Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 They were first bringers tn of all 
ciuilitic. 1604 Epmonns Odserv. Casar's Comm. 130 The 
bringers-up or last rancke called ‘Tergiductores. 1742 C. 
Westey in Southey Life Wesley (1820) I]. 26 Bringers-in 
ofthe Pretender, 1840 Carivie Heroes iv. 210 A bringer 
back of men to reality. 1865 Busunete Vicar. Sacr. ut. it. 
(1868) 156 He is the Captain, or bringer on, of salvation. 

Bringing (briniy), 4/.sd. [f. brine v.+-1NG1.) 

1. A causing to come to a point of reference or 
to a state {sec various scnses of the verl). 

1433 Z. &. Wills (1882) 92 As towchyng iny bryngyng on 
erth. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. xxxiv. 210 The bringing 
of Gods people into the promised land, 1663 Gersitr 
Counsel 77 The sawing, and bringing of the Timber to a 
square. 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks, xxxiv, The riding to 
London, and the bringing of thy father. 

2. With forth, in, cte.: sce advb. combs. of verb. 

1603 Suaks. J/eas. for M. 1. ii. 153 I-et him be but testi- 
monied in his owne bringings forth, and hee shall appeare 
.-aScholler 1691 ‘TV. U[are}) Ace. New /avent. 6 Mate- 
rials employed in the bringing on, and stripping off the 
Wood-sheathing. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Alariue (17&y) 
Bringing-to, is generally uscd to detain a ship in any par- 
ticular station, 1853 R. Hust A/au. Photogr, 222 The 
bringing-ont of the Picture. ; Le 

3. Bringing up; esp. rearing, training, educa- 
tion, brceding. 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (1531) §0 His naturall father and mother, 
of whom he hath his body and bryngynge vp. 160a Returv 
Sr. Parnass.u, iv. (Arh.) 26 Sir you must pardon my father, 
he wants bringing vp. @ 1617 Hieron dlarous Hells (1623) 
6 By his bringing vp in Pharaohs courte. 1864 ‘VENNVSON 
En, Ard. 87 Vo... give his child a better bringing-up. 

+ Brinie, brynie (brini). Obs. Forms: 2 bre- 
nie, 3 brunie, 3-4 brinie, bruny, 4 brunye, briri, 
brynye, breny. (ME. drenze (x ,brymte, brinie, 
brenie, a. ON. brynja (Da. brynie, Sw. brynza), 
corresp. to OF. byrne from *érynne, ONG. brunza, 
brunna (MHG. brunje, briinje, briinne, also 
mod.G.\corslet, Goth. érz77d breast- plate:—OT cut. 
*brunjén-. \Nhether the latter was adopted from 
OSlay. éronja ‘coat of mail’, or the OSlav. froin 
‘Yeut., or both from a common source (cf. Olr. 
bruinne ‘breast’) is uncertain; the word is not 
connected with Burn wv, The Teut. word was 
adopted in late L. or Romanic: cf. med.L. dru- 
nia, -ea, bronia, OF x. brunte, bronte, bruigne, 
brugne, brogne, bruine, broine, broune, Vr. bronha, 
broingna. The ME. drunie corresponds exactly 
to the Norman-French form, but the phonology 
of the parallel drzvie, drente, points to the Scan- 
dinavian as the original source. The regular 
ME. form from the OE, word would have been 
éyrn (see BuRNE), and from Scand. ésynze: through 
contact of these and mictathesis of », there aie 
also found the forms Bryy, and Byrxie.] 

Armour for the body; a coat of mail, cuirass, 
breastplate. Hence Brynied, brenyed Af/. a. 
Mailed. 

e175 Cott. //oim. 243 Sceold, helm, and brenie. 1205 
Lav. 1553 Pah he hefden brunie on, /d/d¢. 6718 And bume 
{1275 brunte] he wurp on rigge. a@1300 A. //oru 591 Pe 
fole schok be brunie Pat al curt gan denie {to din}. 
axjz00 Mavelok 1775 Bernard..caste a brinie up on his ng. 
¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 191 Purch brinies brast pe blod. ¢ 1330 
King of Tars 949 With helm on hed and brunye briht. 
¢ 1380 Sir Fernind, 3024 Many was be helm & brynye brizit 
pat par was cloue. ?a 1400 JVorte Arth. 316. Brenyede 
knyghtes. ¢ 1440 Syr Gowghter 415 in Utterson’s £, 7. 1. 
179 lode thorow brenyys brast. ; ; 

Brininess (brorninés).  Briny quality. 

1883 Sut. Ree, 1 Dec. 709 A very briny book indeed. Its 
brininess is perhaps of a somewhat factitious kind. 

Brining (brainin’, 2/7. sd. [f. Bruise v.) 

1. The application of brine. ; 

1787 Winter Syst. //usb. 268, 1 deem the practice of com- 
mon brining to be only useful for destroying small insects, 

. Thc removing of brine from a steamer’s boiler. 
1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk.v. (ed. 2) 212 If obliged 

to use sea water for the feed, let the process of brining be 
as constant and continuous as possible. 

Brinish (brainif), z. Also (6 brennish , 6-7 
brynish. [f. BRINE sd. + -Isu?.) 


ringer up, one 


BRINISHNESS. 


1. Of the nature of brine ; somewhat briny, salt- 
ish; of or pertaining to the sea. +Arznish brink: 
the sea-shore. 

1588 Suans. 7¥¢, A... i.97 Expecting euer when some 
enuious surge, Will in his brinish bowels swallow him, 1609 | 
Hevwoop Srit. Troy x1. lili, Neere to the brinish brinke. 
a 1639 S. WARD Coad fr, Altar, Serm. (1862) 74 Like brinish 
lights, they sparkle and spit at others. 1796 Morse mer. 
Geog. 1. 634 Streams of brinish water, 1822 Blackw. Mag. 
410 One almost tastes the brinish air. 

b. Applied to tears. 

1580 Lyty Eufphues (Arb.) 355 The brynish water that fall- 
eth from mine eyes. 1895 BaxNnrieLp Cassandra \xv, Whose 
body she emballms, With brennjsh teares. 1642 PRyNNE Sov. 
Antid. Concl. 31 Which he shall with brinish teares repent. 
1692 FE. WALKER /fictetus’ Alor. xlix, When some sad Pas- 
sion tries To draw the brinish Humour from your Eyes. 

2. fig. Vitter, nauseous. 

a 1617 Hieron H’hs. 11. 475 These brinish inuectiues are 
\nsauory. 1649 Ambrose J/ed/a iii. (1652) 50 What brinish 
sorrows and great indignation against sin? 

Brinishness. Brinish state or quality. 

1755 in JonNson ; and in mod. Dicts. 
| Brinjal, -jaul (brindz9l). Axglo-Jndian. 

Forms: 7 berenjaw, 8 bringela, brinjalle, be- 
renjal, biringal, 8-9 bringal, brinjal, -jaal, 
-jall, -jaul. Also (from Arab. and Pers.) 7 p/. pal- 
lingenies, $ bedin-janas, 9 badenjan, bading&an. 
[Anglo-Indian adaptation of Pg. drtngella, brin- 
tela, earlier beringela = Sp. berengena, al-beren- 
gena, ad. Arabic gis sll (al)-badinjan. The 
latter is a. Pers. dadiz-gan, ad. Skr. valin-gana, 
all applied to the same fruit. (See below.)] 

The Anglo-Indian name of the fruit of the Egg- 
plant (Solanum Alelougena). 

1611 N. Dounton in Purchas /’r/gr. I. 298 (¥.) Diuers sorts 
of prouisions to wit.. Pallingenies, cucumbers. 1673 Fryer 
dic. E. India & P. (1698) 104 (Y.) The Garden .. planted 
with Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot plants. ae 
Setr Mutakherin 111. 229 (¥.) He lived on raw Bringelas 
on unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper. 1789 SAUNDERS 
in PA. Trans. LXX1X. 86 Melons, gourds, brinjals, and 
cucumbers. 1810 Maria Granam 97ul. Resid. India 24(Y.\1 
saw..two acres covered with brinjaal. 186x Swinnoe JV. 
China Camp. 374 Sweet Potatoes, brinjalls, ground nuts, 
and buck wheat. 1866 Yeas. Bot. 11. 1070/1 Brinjals. .are 
of the size and form of a goose’s egg, and usually of a rich 
purple colour. 

[Few names even of plants exemplify so fully the changes 
to which a foreign and unintelligible word is liable under 
the influence of popular etymology and form-association. 
Cognate with the Sp. alberengena is the Fr. aubergine, 
dial. albergine, albergaine, albergame, also without the a/-, 
belingéle, and, with m for 6, merangéne, melongéne, bo- 
tanical Lat. melongéna, It. melanzana, mela insana(=mad 
apple). All these go back to the Arabic Ja@0injan, and 
ultimately to Skr. vatin-gaza, whence also Hindustani 
baingan, began. The Malay berinjala, prob. from Pg., 
illustrates the Anglo-Indian form (see Devic, and Yule). 
In the West Indies é77jal/e has been further corrupted to 
brown-jolly, The Sanskrit name is said to mean ‘ the class 
(that removes) the wind-disorder (windy humour)’, a mean- 
ing supposed to connect it with v@r¢fakn, another name of 
the ssine plant, which is said to have a maruta-nasin or 
‘wind-removing’ effect. (J. ‘I’. Platts.)] 

|| Brinjarry (brindga‘ri). <Azglo-Jnd. Also 
6 banjara, 7-9 bunjara, 8 bandjarrah, ben- 
jarry, brinjary, 8-9 binjarree, -jarry, 9 brin- 
jaree, -jarree, bunjarrah, -jarree, vanjarrah. 
{eorruption of Urdii banyard, according to Wilson 
deriv. of Skr. vanz7 trade: influenced, some think, 
by Pers. 6272777 rice (Col. Yule). Called in Bombay 
vanjara.) A travelling grain and salt merchant 
of the Deccan. 

{c 1632 Life of Mohabut Khan in J. Briggs Acc. Bunjaras 
(VY. The very first step .. was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and cloths.] 1793 Dirom 
Camp. India 2 (Y.) tis convoy of brinjarries had been 
attacked. 1794 IE. Moor Nars. Little's Detachm. 131 
Fhe Gandjarrahs..This very useful class of Hindoos, gene- 
rally, but we think, improperly called Brinjarries. 1798 
Wessr in Owen's Disp. Vellington 9 ‘Yo open our rear for 
the admission of Brinjaries. 1799 Kirkpatrick fit, 173 
As many Lbenjarries as possible. 1800 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 146 No Brinjarries in yet. 1804—- in Owen's Desf. 
425 His Highness shall collect as many Jyunjarrahs as pos- 
sible. 1813 F ORBES Oriental Mem. 1. 206 (V.) We inet thére 
a number of Vanjarrahs, or merchants. @ 1876 MEADows 
TVavcor in Life 11. 17 (Y.) Brinjarries, or carriers of grain. 

Brink (brink). Forms: 3-4 brenk, 3-6 
brynke, 5-6 brynke, 5-7 brinke, 6 brinck, 3- 
brink. [ME brivk | brenk), not known in OE.; 
corresp. to MDu. drtne Du. brink,, MLG. brink 
‘edge of a field, grass-land, side of a hill, hill’ 
(whence mod.G. ér7v& ‘green hill, grass-land’), Sw. 
brink “descent of a hill’, Da. drink « stecpness, 
preeipice, declivity’, all masc., cogn. with ON. 
brekka fem. :—brinkd, “slope, hill-side, hill’. 
Che ng. word was prob. from Scandinavian. In 
sense brink formerly ran parallel with Brim.) 

1. The edge, margin, or border of a steep place, 
such as one might fall over, c.g. the ‘ brink’ of a 
preeipice, chasm, pit, diteh, grave. On the brink 
of the grave (fig.): near death. [This is the spe- 
cilic current sense, which now also affects the use | 


of 2, aud entirely colours the fiyurative use in 53 | 
< . ‘ 
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but it is doubtful whether the first two quotations 
do not rather belong to ch 


a 1300 Azcr. R. 242 pe horse pet is scheouh, and blenched 
uor one scheadewe upo beheie brugge, and falled adun into 
pe watere of be heie brugge [47S. Tztzs D. xviii. brinke]. 
c13252. E. Allit, P. B. 384 Vchea dale so depe bat demmed 
at pe brynkez. ¢1386 Cuaucer Franki. T. 130 And caste 
hir eyen dounward fro the brynke [v. ». brinke, brenke]. — 
Merch. T. 157, 1 am hoor and old, And almost at [v. 7. on] 
my pittes brinke. ?@1400 Chester P/. 68 Your owine childe 
for to spill Upon this hilles brinke? 1588 Suaxs. 77. A. 
u. iii, 241 Of this deepe pit .. I haue no strength to plucke 
thee to the brinke. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 918 The warie 
fiend Stood on the brink of Hell and look'd a while. 
1709 Berkevey £ss. Vision § 148 He shall come to the brink 
of a precipice. 1853 Kane Grivel? Exp, xxxix. (1856) 355 
Upon the brink of the cleanly-separated fissures. 1871 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 209 Tottering on the brink of the 
grave. 1878 Hux.ey Phystogr.170 The church. .is now on 
the very brink of the cliff. 

2. The edge of the land bordcring a piece of 
watcr, as a river, lake, the sea: formerly =‘ bank, 
shore, brim’; now e¢sf. when this rises abruptly 
from the water: thus running into sense I. 

a 1300 A. Horn 141 Schup, bi be se flode. . Bi be se brinke, 
1300 Cursor AL. 1766 pe burnes ouer pe brink [ Kaz brenk]} 
it brast. 1382 Wyctir Ge. xli. 3 Thei weren fedde in the 
brenke of the flood [r6rx vpon the brinke of the river]. 
1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 1.65 By pe see brynkes 
zxta marium margines). 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 17 
Aryall cite vpon the brinke of twede. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
58/2 They sawe thegypcyens lyeng deed upon the brynkes 
of the see. 1553 Even Treat, New Jud. (Arb.) 7 Azron 
Gaber, by the brinke of the redde sea. 1697 Drypen Vi7z. 
Georg. 1. 22 Reeds defend the winding Water's Brink. 
1796 Morse Awzer. Geog. 11. 36 Their habitations on the 
brink, or in the neighbcrhood of some lake. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. lii, On the brink of the sea. 1855 Macautay //is¢, 
Eng. 11. 630 They marched..to the brink of the Boyne. 

+3. The brim of a vessel ; = Brim 4. Ods. or dal. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Chron. iv. 2 He maad..a 30ten se of tenn 
cubitis fro brynke vnto brynk. c1440 Promip. Parw. 52 
Bryr.ke of a wesselle. @ 1500 Souys & Carols (1847) 56 Fyll 
the cope by the brynk. 1523 Firzners. //usd. § 148 Thou 
muste spare at the brynke and not at the bottom. 1542 
Boorpve Dyetary xii. (1870) 265 Fat doth swymme aboue in 
the brynkes of the stomache. 1598 Drayton //eroic. Ep. 
xxi. 151 A Bowle of Nectar, fill’d up to the Brinke. 1727 
Swirt Bancis & Phil, Wks. 1755 III. u. 33 Fill'd a large jug 
up to the brink. 

b. The brim of a hat. dal. 

1821 Ciare Vill. Afinstr. 11. 68 With weather-beaten hat 
of rusty brown, Stranger to brinks, and often to a crown. 

+4. ger. A margin, border, edge. Ods. or arch. 

1388 Wycuir Exod. xxv. 24 Make to it a goldun brynke. 
1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 813 In places wete or moist 
make evry brynke Two foote in heght. ¢ 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(1865) I. 309 In the brynkes of the lesse Asia. 1508 Balade 
agst. Tymes, Prudence and policy are banyst our al brinkis. 
@1535 More Ws. (1557) 81 The ytch of a sore leg, whan 
thou clawest about the brinkes. 1562 BuLLEYN Soarnes 
20b, The brinkes of the wounde, must be oiled with Rosed 
omphacine. 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 381 His ears 
erected upright, as the ears of a Cat..the farthest brinkes 
or edges, and also his latter may be bended on the other 
side. 1724 'T. HEARNE Pref. R. Glowc, § 25. 81 In one part 
of this MS. at the very bottom, just on the Brink of a Page. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. Wks. (1846) 14/2 note, All these are 
coop’d within one Quarto’s brink. 

+b. fig. arch. 

162g WuitTock in Rushw. 77st. Coll. (1659) 1. 688 Now 
we are but upon the brink and skirts of the Cause. 1821 
SHEtiey Prometh. Unb. 1. v. 1 On the brink of the night 
and the morning. 

5. jig. The very verge of some state, time, event, 
or action: now esf. in the phrases ov, fo, from the 
brink of, a discovery, ruin, destruction, death, 
eternity, anarchy, revolution, absurdily, ete. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 122 Scho dred per assaute, hunger 
was at be brynk. 1607 SHaks, 7702 v. i. 159 You.. Sur- 
prize me to the very brinke of teares. 1671 Marvett Corr. 
excil, Wks. (1872-5) II. 384 It is impossible we should rise 
before the very brinke of Easter. 21677 Barrow Se7772.(1686) 
III. 191 Old men... visibly stand upon the brink of eternity. 
1722 De Foe Moll Fland.(1840) 297, | was at the very brink 
of destruction. 4.1745 Swirt Ws. (1841) 11. 63 To save 
them from the brink of ruin. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 19 
? 3 [They] follow them to the brink of absurdity. 1818 Mrs. 
Suetrey /ranzkenst. (1865161 Sometimes on the very brink 
of certainty I failed. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 
367 As conqueror, he brought us to the brink of feudal 
anarchy; as despot, he saved us from passing the brink. 
1884 Graphic 158/3 ‘The secret..on the brink of discovery. 

b. with 77 (obs.) or gerd: On the very point 
of. (Now of something momentous or perilous.) 

1702 T. Smirn in Pepys’ Diary V1. 240 Upon the brink to 
complete fourscore. 1720 Ozett lertot’s Ron. Rep. 1. 1\v. 
228 You were upon the Brink of falling a Prey to our Ene- 
mies. 1788 Lp, Suerriecp in Corr. Ld. Auckland 11. 223 
Trevor was on the brink of going to Petersburg. 1807-8 W. 
IrvinG Salmag, xx. (1860) 468, I was on the brink of treat- 
ing you with a full broadside. 1865 Dickens A7ut. Fr. xvi, 
She ts on the brink of being sold into wretchedness for life. 

6. Comb. +brink-full, full to the brink, brim- 
full; brinkless, without any brink or border. 

1553 BaLe Gardiner’s Obed. G vij,With an emptie and free 
minde and not already brynke full. 1565 Gotpinc Ovta’s 
Afet, vin. (1593) 207 ‘Vhe hunger of his brinklesse maw the 
gulfe that naught might fill. 

Brinker. vo2ce-word. [f. Brink +-ER}.] Onc 
living on the brink or border. 

1871 Darly News 13 Scpt., l'recholders and copyholders 
of manors and ‘ brinkers’ of commons. 

Brinks = nincn v. [?corrupt form or spelling.] 


BRISK. 


1568 Like will to L, in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 339 That we 
may toss the bow] toand fro, and brinks them all carouse-a. 
Brin-, brintstane, -stone, obs. ff. BRIMSTONE. 

Brint, obs. pa. pple. of Burn. 

Briny (braini), a. [f. BRINE sé. + -¥1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to brine or to the sea; satu- 
rated with salt. 

161z Drayton Poly-olb, xi, 172 Those two renowned 
Wyches, ‘The Nant-wyche and the North, whose either 
brynie well For store and sorts of Salts make Weever to 
excell, 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. 1. 32, I stood Upon the 
Margin of the briny Flood. 1799 S. Turner Amglo.Sax 
(1840) I, 1v. 1. 263 Vast solitudes and briny marshes. 1878 
Hux.iey Physiogr. 73 Fresh water is constantly distilled 
from the briny ocean. 

b. Applied to tears. 

1608 ‘IT. Davison in Farr’s S. ?. (1845) II. 330 A bryney 
showre Of teares. 1718 Pore //ad1x.18 Down his wan 
cheek a briny torrent flows. 1728 A. Ramsay Xod?., Richy, 
§_S., Ilka briny tear Ye shed for him, Hu 

Briny, ¢.* (#56.) (Cf. OF. dzyne, BRuNE, and 
Buryiné sé, 3.] Phosphorescent, ? phosphorescence 
(of the sea), 

1602 Carew Cornwall 26b, If the sea-water bee flashed 
with a sticke or oare, the same casteth a bright shining 
colour, and the drops thereof resemble sparckles of fire, as if 
the waues were turned into flames, which the Saylers terme 
Briny. 1880 Hi”, Coraw. Gloss., Briny, phosphorescent. 

|| Brio (br7-o). [It. 4770 mettle, fire, life ; in the 
musical phrase coz 6r7o.] Liveliness, vivacity, ‘go’. 

1855 THackeray Vezcovies xxii, Painted with all his well- 
known facility and brio. 1881 Contemp. Kev. June 879 
Italian Society in spite of its ready wit, its brio and its in- 
born gracefulness had not..the peculiar charm of French 
and Spanish Society. 

|| Brioche. [Fr.: sce Littré.] A kind of cake 
made of flour, butter, and eggs; sponge-cake. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 298 To discover 
the merits of brioche and marrangles and eau de groseille. 
1873 St. Paul's Mag. . 585 She.. settled down to her 
chocolate and brioches. 

|| Briolette (br7jolet). [mod.Fr.; also é77g720- 
lette, brilloletie,? briller to sparkle.] A pear-shaped 
diamond, having facets cut in all directions. 

1865 ///ustr. Lond. News 11 Mar. 243 This diamond..is 
what is called a briolette—that is, asolid drop, 1884 Bz7- 


\ mingh, Weekly Post 23 Aug. 3/7 It will weigh... in lozenge 


shape, briolette, about 300 carats. 

Brionine, Briony, var. of BRYoNINE, BRyony. 

| Briquette, briquet (brike't, brisket). [Fr. 
briguetie in same sense, dim. of brzgue, Brick. 
The F. word di7zgzet (which is not a dim. of ér-7qzte) 
has not this meaning.] 

1. A block or slab of artificial stone. 

1883 Hanipstead Express 7 Apr. 1/2 Patent Victoria 
Stone—Tensile Strain, average of 10 briquets (see Reid, on 
Concrete), 794 Ibs. per square inch. : 

2. A brick-shaped block of artificial coal. 

1884 Pall Mali G.8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the compressing 
of coal briquettes. 1886 AZanchester City News 30 Oct., The 
manufacture of briquettes, or machine-made coal, consists 
simply of the transformation of ‘smudge’, or verysmall coal. . 
into solid blocks, weighing about 113 1b. each. This result is 
attained by adding to the coal about eight per cent. of pitch. 

+Brise. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1616 Surri. & Marku. Countr. Farm g2 Afterward let 
him draw a Brise or two made fast in the yoke [wargin, 
A Brise is a kind of ground that hath lyen long vntilled). 
1721-1800 in Baitey. 

Brise, obs. form of BREEZE and BRUISE, 

+ Brisel, brisil, bresil. Oés. [ME. é72- 
sell ti), brysl, brysell, bresil, on OE. type *brysol, 
f. br¥saz to crush, break.] Brittle, fragile. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synue 8568-71 Poghe pat hys 
flesshe be brysl and brym. .¢ 1325 A/etr. L/om. 120 Brukel 
[Cam6, ATS, brusell] blod and bane. — 154 For fleys es 
brokel (Cad, 47S. brysell] als wax, and neys. @1340 Hanm- 
Proce Psalter ii. 11 The pote of laire is bresil and soen will 
breke. —ciii. 30 That thai ere dust and erth: that is, brisil 
and erthly. 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 Brysille, fragilis. 1802 J. 
Sipparp Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Brissad, brittle. 

+ Briser. /oca/. [app. a phonetic variant of 
BrisvrE, BRuSURE, act of bruising, breaking, or 
crushing.] (See quot.) 

1774 A. Hunter Georgical Ess. (1803) IV. 321 In the month 
of September, a slight ploughing and preparation is given 
to the field, destined for beans and parsnips the ensuing 
year. In this country, this work is called briser. 

Brisewort, variant of Bruisewort. 

Brish, obs. form of BRus#. 

Brisk (brisk), a. andsd. Also 7 briske, brisque. 
{lirst found in end of 16th c.; evidently familiar 
to Shaksperc and his contemporaries. Derivation 
uncertain: Welsh ézysg (used of briskness of 
foot) occurs ina poem of the r4the. This arpa 
to answer in form to Olr. drzsc, Ir. brzosg, Gael. 
brisg, Breton dresk, ‘brittle’, ‘crumbly’; but it is 
not easy to connect the senses, 

It is however possible that 477sk is identical with F. brusque 
(which appears as druisk in Sc. ¢1560, and as bruske as 
early as 1600); at least Cotgr. gives drs as a translation 
of 4r2sgue, and the words appear to have influenced each 
other in early use. See BrusQue.] 

A. adj. 

1. Sharp or smart in regard to movement (in a 
praiscworthy sense). quick and active, lively. 

a. of persons. (Sometimes used of disposition 


BRISK. 


= ‘cheery, sprightly, lively’, but this is now 
chiefly <ra/.) 

{1560 T. Arcusatp Lef. in Keith //ist. Scotl. (1734) 489 
(Jam.) Vhir ar the imbassadoris .. thai depart wondrous 
bruisk.] 1g92 Suaks. Xow. & Ful. t.v. 16 Chearly Boyes, 
Be brisk awhile, 1611 Cotcr., LBrusgue, briske, liuely, 
quicke, etc, — F risque, friske, linely, tolly, blithe, briske, 
fine, spruce, gay. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph., Brisque, quick, 
liuely, fierce. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 298 
A company of bold, young brisk fellows. 1828 Scott /. 4/. 
Perth \. 5 Vhe brisk, alert agent of a great house tn the 
city, 1882 Presopy “ag. Journalism xvi. 120 A bright, 
brisk lad, fresh from Oxford. 

of actions and motions. 


modern use.) 

1684 Bunyan Piler. nu. 101 To enter with hima brisk en- 
counter. 1690 Locke f/2. Und. iw. xi. $5 It must needs 
be some exteriour Cause, and the brisk acting of some Ob- 
jects without me, 1756 Burke Sué/. § B. Wks. 1. 245 A 
slow and languid motion [of the eye] is more beautiful than 
a brisk one. 1777 Watson /*4élip // (1839) 11.213 Hemade 
a brisk attack upon one of the gates. 1855 PrescoTT 
Philip (1, 1.1. vii. gt We... opened a brisk cannonade on 
the enemy. - 1863 Gro. Euiot Romola u, xxii, The brisk 
pace of men who had errands before them. 

ec. of trade: Active, lively. 

1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 339 When Trade is brisk, 
Money. .isniore in view. 1832 Ii. Martineau ZA2 § Vali. 
iv. 49 The demand for tron was so brisk. 1833 — Br. Creek 
iii. 64 A brisk traffic took place in the remaining articles. 

da. of wind, fire, ete. 

1725 Pore Odyss. x11. 184 Up sprung a brisker breeze. 
1759 Rosertson //ist, Scot. 1, 11. 203 At last a brisk gale 
arose. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 133 New and brisk 
fountains of water rise at spring tides. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dom, Econ, 11.269 Vhe brisk fire should. .be only employed 
when the meat is half roasted. 

e. of purgatives. 

1799 Med. Frui. 11. 236 He had a hrisk cathartic given 
him. 1815 Scribdleomania 207 note, They've drench’d her 
with cathartics brisk. 

2. In allied senses, chiefly unfavourable, 

+a. Sharp-witted, pert; curt. +b. ‘Fast’ of life. 
+e. Over hasty. +d. Unpleasantly sharp of tone. 
(With ec, d, cf. Fr. brusque.) e. Quickly passing, 
brief. 

1601 Suaks. Twel. N.u.iv. 6 These most briske and giddy- 
paced times. 1665 GLANviLL Scefs. Sct. Addr. 13 Divers of 
the brisker Geniusses, who desire rather to be accounted 
Witts, then endeavour to be so. 1667 Evetyn in Four C. 
Exg. Lett. 108 The smoothest or briskest strokes of his 
Pindaric lyre. 1667 Prrys Diary (1877) V. 422 The Sur- 
veyor began to bea little brisk at the beginning. a 1674 
Crarenpon //ist. Keb. 1.1. 8 When that brisk and improvi- 
dent Resolution was taken, 1676 Etuerepce A/an of Mode 
1. i, (1684) 11 He has been, as the sparkish word is, Brisk 
Upon the Ladies already. 1700 Penn. Archives I. 138, I 
send y*® y* Coots [=Court’s} Lett® wth is very brisk. 1739 
Cisser Afol. vii. 214 he briskest loose Liver or intem- 
perate Man. [1879 Browninc Ned Bratts 23 Some trial 
for life and death, in a brisk five minutes’ space. ] 

+3. Smartly or finely dressed ; spruce. Ods. 

1590 Martowe Law, //, 1. iv.ad fin., | have not seen a dap- 
per jack so brisk. 1596 Snaxs. 1 fen. /V,1, iii. 54 Vo see him 
shine so briske, and sinell so sweet. 1603 Patrent Grissil 
17 My brisk spangled baby will come into a stationer’s shop, 

4. Of liquors: Agreeably sharp or smarting to 
the taste; effervescent, as opposed to ‘flat’ or 
‘stale’. (So It. brisco, Fr. vin brusque in Cotgr.) 
Similarly of the air: Fresh, keen, stimulating. 

1s97 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, v. iii. 48 A Cup of Wine, that’s 
briske and fine. 1697 Potter Anfig. Greece Wi. ix. (21715) 

5 Brisk Wines and Viands animate Their Souls. 1741 
fnowanice in Phil. Traus. LV.242 The brisk and pungent 
taste of the acidulz. 1776 Sir W. Forses in Boswell Yohx- 
son II. 404 A bottle of beer..is made brisker by being set 
before the fire. 1837 Disracyi Venetia. tt, The air was 
brisk. 1846 f. Joyce Scr. Dialogues vii. 213 You see of 
what importance air is to give to all our liquors their plea- 
sant and brisk flavour. 1877 L. Morris Epic //adcs 11. 198. 

+ 5. Sharp to other senses; distinct, vivid. 

+a. to the hearing. Odv. 

1660 Bovite New Exp. Phys.Aech. 1. 21 There is .. pro- 
duced a considerably brisk noise. 1667 Primatr City § Cy 
Build, 5x Bricks well burnt .. if you strike them with any 
thing, will make a brisk sound. 

+b. to the sight. Ods. 

@1727 Newton (J.) Had it [my instrument] magnified 
thirty or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
more brisk and pleasant. 

6. Comb. a. adverbial, as brish-gotng, sparkling ; 
b. parasynthetic, as brisk-spirited. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4868/4 A.. Cart Horse .. brisk 
Spirited. 183: Cartyte Sart. Nes. u.iii. 132 Like a strong 
brisk-going undershot-wheel. 1837 — />, Rez. 11. m. 1. 
128 Our brisk-sparkling assiduous official person. 

+B. sb. a. A ‘brisk’ or smart person; a gal- 
lant, a fop. (Cf. A 3 above.) b. A lively, for- 
ward woman, a wanton. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afel, wi. iii. 1. i. (1651) 604 A yong 
gallant .. a Fastidious Brisk, that can wear his cloaths well 
in fashion. 1689 N. Lee Princ. of Cleve (N.) The forward 
brisk, she that promis’d me the ball assignation. 

Brisk (brisk), v.  [f. the adj.] 

1, (rans. Yo make brisk ; to freshen, enliven, ani- 
mate, exhilarate, quicken. Now with wf or 
(colloq.) adozet. 

1628 Fectuam Resofzes 1. Ixxxiv. 261, | like a cupto briske 
the spirits. 1666 J. Smitn Old Age 112 The blood in the 


Arteries newly brisked in the fountain, 1710 T. FULLER 
Pharm, Extemp. 321 Bennet Pills .. exalt and brisk up the 


(The prevalent 
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-- heavy Blood. 1829 E. Jesse Fru/. Nat. 241 That por- 
tion of vital air which Ors np animality without consuming 
the sustenance of life. 1864 Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. ix, We 
want to brisk herup, and br..k her about. 1879 STLVENSON 
Trav, Cevennes 15 Modestine brisked up her pace, 

2. intr. (for refl.) To brisk ups to come up 
briskly. 70 brisk about: to move about briskly. 

1727 Moreton Apparitions 195 The lady. . brisking up to 
him as if she would fight him, 188: Mrs. Ilouman Hunt 
Childr, Jerus, 169 He was up and brisking about. 

3. +a. frans. To smarten wf; to dress finely, to 
trim. Obs. b. rnir. (for ref.) 

1s9a Greene Disput.Conny-catcher Wks. (Grosart) X. 204 
Doest thou marucll to sce me thus briskt? 1613 Braun. & 
Kt. /fon. Man's Fort. u.t, Prune and briske myself in the 
hright shine Of his good l.ordships fortune. 1637 G. 
Damet Gentus of [sle 45 Whilst Neptune, to court Amphi- 
trite doth briske. 31710 Parmer Proverbs 259 The young 
cock... stood brisking up his comb and gills. 186 Trot- 
Love 7, Add Countries 193 Susan brisked up a little for the 
occasion [a wedding] proto very pretty as bridesmaid. 


Hence Brisked /f/. a., Brissking vd/. sé. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 109 The brisked spirits. 1717 Kit- 
LINGBECK Ser, 223 (L.) Foc the relief of our natures ; for 
the brisking up our spirits. 

Brisket (brisskét). Forms: 5 brusket.te, 6 
Sc. briseat, (7 bysket, 8 Sc. bisket), 7— brisket. 
[Identical in meaning, and apparently in form, 
with F. drechet (in Cotgr. bruchet, in 16th ec. 
brichet, 14th c. bruschet, brischel, which Littré 
derives from the Eng.; but this seems unlikely. 
The Breton bruchet and Welsh drysced, appear 
to be adopted from Fr. and Ing. respectively.] 

1. The breast of an animal, the part immediately 


covering the breast-bone. Also, as a joint of meat. 

1480 Nominate in Wr.-Wiilcker 704 Hloc pectusculum,a 
bruskette. 1483 Cath. Anet. 46 A Brusket, pectuscudum. 
1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, 1.87 The wricht [had] the netris 
and the briscat & maw. 1610 Markuam Jasferf. 1. lvi. 
306 He will be very hollow vpon the bysket towards the 
fore-boothes. 1611 Cotcr., A7s .. the breast, or brisket of 
a horse. 1709 Appison Yafler No. 148 ep 1 The Black 
Prince was a professed Lover of the Brisket. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. f/ousekpr. 1778) 117 Bone a brisket of beef, 
and make holes in it witha knife. 1820 Scott Monastf. xvii, 
It is a hart of grease too, in full season, and three inches of 
fat on the brisket. 1866 Kincstey //erew. xv. 204 As 
shaggy as a stag’s brisket. 1873 E. Smitu Foods 48. 

b. Sc. The human breast. 

1789 Fercusson Poems 11. 113 (JAm.) Their glancin een 
and bisket bare. 1790 Morison Poems 15 (Jam.) Wi’ kilted 
coats, White legs and brisket bare. 

2. attrib., as in brisket-beef, -bone. 

1587 Turserv. Trag. 7. (1837) 37 The brisket bone. 1637 
B. Jonson Sad Sheph. t. ii, The brisket bone, upon the 
shoon Of which a little gristle grows. 1697 Dampier Voy, 
(1729) I. 302 Their flesh is as hard as Brisket Beef. 


Briskish (brisskif), z. Pretty brisk. 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xvt vii. V1. 208 A briskish 
trade of his own in the Dresden marts. 

Briskly (briskli), adv. [f. Brisk a.+-Ly 2. 
With brisk motion or action; sharply, smartly, 
quickly, energetically, vigorously, actively. 

1665 Boyte Occas. Reff. tv. i. (1675) 168 My Drowsiness 
.. made me briskly enough bid him... let me alone. 1676 
Lister in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 124 [Lycopodium] will fire 
briskly in a flame. 170z Lond. Gaz. No. 3809/6 The Can- 
non.,kept firing very briskly. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 
200 Manufactures proceeded briskly. 18:rz Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 125 A piece of dry silk .. briskly rubbed 
against a warm plate of polished flint glass. 1839 tr. La- 
martine’s Trav, East 161/1 He sprang briskly to his feet. 
1868 Browninc Kine § ZB. x. 1488 You urge him all the 
brisklier to repent, 

+b. Smartly, in reference to dress. Ods. 

1s92 Greene Ups. Courter in Hari. Afisc. (Malh.) I. 
228 A.. fellow... briskly apparelled, in a blacke taffata 
doublet, and a spruce leather jerkin with christall buttons, 

Briskness (bri'sknés). [ff as prec. +-NeEsS.] 
The quality of being brisk ; smartness or sharp- 
ness of motion ; liveliness, quickness, activity. 

21655 R. Roninson in Spurgeon Treas. Duv. Ps. Ixv. 10 
[The rain) begets a kind of briskness in the sensitive crea- 
tures, 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 125 To leap forth 
into nimble freaks and brisknesses. 1839 Sat, Mfag. Supp/. 
June 253/2 The animals .. are not remarkable for briskness 
of motion. 1879 H. Grorce Progr. § Poz. 1x. iii, The in- 
creased briskness of trade. 

b. Agreeable sharpness of taste, freshness ; 
effervescent quality. Also ¢ransf. (of air) and fg. 

1727 Braptey (am, Dict. s. v. Cask, The Briskness of the 
Drink [cider]. 18:6 L. Hunt Aiveintt. ix, A balmy brisk- 
ness comes upon the breeze. 1879 Cassels Techu. Educ. 
I. 215 Champagne and other sparkling wines owe their 
briskness to the presence of carbonic acid. 1880 7rses 26 
July 9/4 Topics that have lost their briskness. 

+c. Abrupt blunt manner; brusqueness. Oés, 

1668 Pervs Diary 13 Nov., There is no way to rule the 
King but by brisknesse, which the Duke of buchanan 
hath above all men. 

+ Bri-sky, @. Obs. rare—'. [Cf blacky, etc., 
and see -y.}_ Of brisk nature. 

1sg90 Suaxs, Mids, N. ut. i. 97 Most brisky Iuuenall, and 
eke most louely lew. 

+ Brisok. Od¢s. rare—'. [Cf Welsh dbresych 
cabbage, a. L. brassica; and see Hrassic.] A 
wild cabbage. 

azyo Hampeore Psalter xxxvi. 2 The kale, that he says, 
not ere of garthis bot of gressis, that grouys bi thaim ane in 
the feld, as brisokis. 


BRISTLE, 


Brisque, obs. form of Brisk, 

Brissal, var. of I3kisru, Ods., brittle. 
Brisse(n, Brissour(e, obs. ff. Uruisx, BRUSURE. 
Brissel, -il, -le, obs. ff. Bristuy, Birs.k. 

+ Bri-ssel-cock. Os. [ltymology uncertain ; 


| ef. BuistLe z. 2. Jamicson conjectures Brazil-cock.] 


A kind of fowl; ‘a turkey-cock’ (Jam.). 

¢ 1865 Lannxsay (Pitscottie) Chron, (1728) 146(J am.) There 
was .. Swan, partridge, plover, duck, drake, brissel-cock 
and pawnies, black-cock and muir-fowl, capercuillies, 

Brist, MI. variant of Brest, ‘defect, want’. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6344 Wit-vten ani brek or brist. 1340 
Ilamrote /’7. Conse. 6205 loverd when saw we je haf hun- 
ger or thirst Or of any herber haf grete brist. c1450 Lrle 
of Tolous 833 Wys wyfe had seche a bryste. 

Brist, obs. f. Breast, Burst. 

Bristle (bri's’l), sd. Forms: 3-5 brustel, 4 
brestel, brostle, 4-5 bru-, bristil, brestle, 5 
bru-, brystyl(le, burstyll, 6 brisle, bristel(l, 
6-7 brissel, brissle, 6- bristle. [MIE. drzste/, 
brostle, corresp. to MIDu. borstel (burstel), Du. 
borstel masc., LG. borssel fem.: a deriv. of the 
simpler form found in OL, éyrs/, ON. burst fem., 
OHG. dburs¢ mase., dorst neut., bursia weak f. 
(MIEIG. Jdorst, biirst, m. and n., dorsie £., Ger. 
borste f.): see Binse. The OTeut. form of the 
root-syllable is *dors-, pointing to Aryan *dhers-: 
cf. Skr. dhyshfz'-s ‘point, prong, edge’, There 
may have been an OF, *brys¢/, and OS. *éruszil, 
as direct sourec of the MI¢. and LG. forms.] 

1. frop. Onc of the stiff hairs that grow on the 
back and sidcs of the hog and wild boar; uscd 
extensively by brushmakers, shoemakers, etc. 

[a1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 156 Hyre twigu beod swylce 
swinen byrst.] ¢1314 Guy IWarw. (A) 3680 Nought worth 
the brestel of a swin. ¢ 1320 S!r Beves 747 His Brostles 
were gret and long. c 1380 Wycuur Serm, Sel. Wks. I]. 148 
As bristil bryngip in be eed: 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xvia. Ixxxvil. (1495) 836 Sewetours call them brustyls 
and sewe therwyth. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 52 lrystylle or 
brustylle (1499 burstyll], sefa. 1553 Even 7reat. New Ind. 
(Arb.) 16 Couered with bristels or bigge heares. 1601 
Snaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 3, I will not open my lippes so wide 
as a brissle may enter. 1605 Campen em. 35 Their brissels 
more than half shed. 1735 Somervitte Chase t. 377 High 
on their bent Lsacks erect Their pointed Lristles stare. 
1870 Yeats Nat. fist. Comm. 300 Bristles are the stiff, 
glossy hairs growing on the backs of wild and domesticated 
swine. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 533 In 1864 our Imports of 
Bristles were .. 2,346,135 lbs. . ; 

2. gen. A short, stiff, pointed or prickly hair or 
similar appendage on other animals; the short 
hairs on the face ofmen when thickened and stiffened 
by shaving. 

a1300 A. Afis. 6621 The delfyn..rerith up his brus- 
telis grymme. 1481 Caxton A/yrr, 1. vi. 71 Peple that.. 
haue brestles aboute their mosell lyke swyne. 1591 Lyty 
Endym. wu, iit, 29 That chin .. shall be filled with brissels as 
hard as broome. 1611 Barrey Aawt Alley u. i, When I 
was young.. And wore the brissel on my Tine lip. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Cats bristles [whiskers] have a 
large solid pith in the middle, 1828 Starx “fem. Nat. 
Fist. 11, 129 Some of the Annelides possess a third kind 
of bristles, which M. Savigny terms hooked bristles, 

3. In plants: ‘A stiff hair or any slender out- 
growth which may be likencd to a hog’s bristle’ 


(Gray); a setaceous appendage or se/a, 

1731-59 P. Muter Gardener's Dict.s.v. Cuicus, Striated 
seeds. .encompassed at the top with a crown of stiff bristles. 
1800 E. Darwin Piytologta xiv. 348. 1807 J. I. Smith 
Phys, Bot. 228 Some species of Galium are admirably 
characterized by the bristles of their leaves..being hooked 
backward or forward. 1875 Darwen /usectiz. 21. 322 Tipped 
with a stiff short bristle. ; 

A. fig. To set up one’s bristles; to show temper, 
resistance, or pride; to bristle up, ‘put up one’s 
back’. Zo set up any one's brisiles: to arouse 
such feelings in him. And similar phrases. 

1533 Frit Ep. Chr. Rdr. Wks. (1829) 460 Cruel adver- 
saries which set up their bristles, saying, Why, then, shall 
we do no good works? 1583 Gotninc Calvin on Dent. liii. 
316 Should the Jewes .. set vp their bristles against God. 
1589 CooreR Adiuon. 198 It is good to teach vs to pull downe 
our brissles, when we waxe proude. 1771 SMoLteTT Hionph. 
C/. (1815) 121 The more shestrokes him, the more his bristles 
seem torise. 1873 Govutsurn Pers. Relig. wv. iii. 271 The 
feeling that he is to be lectured .. sets a man’s bristles up. 

5. attrib. and Comdb.: as bristle brush; bristle- 
armed, -backed, -bearing, -leaved, -like, -fotnied, 
-shaped adjs. 

1601 Hot.ranp Pliny II. 512 Cleanse it lightly with a wing 
or a bristle brush. 1614 Secpen Vitles //on. Pref. Dj, 
Bristled on the back like Hogs ..as if you should say, 
Bristle-backt. @ 1845 Hoop Lycus Cent., The bristle-backed 
boar. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat, § Piiys. 1V. 51/1 Delicate 
bristle-shaped processes or sete. /éze/. IV. 4041 Bristle- 
like organs. 1848 W. Garpiner Flora Forfarsh. 204 
Bristle-pointed oat. 1863 J. A. Brewer dora Surrey 277 
Bristle-leaved Bent-grass..plentiful on Bagshot Heath. 


6. Special comb., as bristle-dice, dice into 
which bristles were fixed to influence their position 
when thrown; bristle-fern, 7richomanes radt- 
cans; bristle-grass, the genus S¢e/aria; bristle- 
herring, a genus (C/a/oessus) of the herring 
family, in which the last ray of the dorsal fin is 
prolonged into a whip-ltke filament; bristle- 


BRISTLE. 


moss, the genus Orthotrichum; bristleworts 
sb. pl. Lindley’s name for the order Desvauxiacer, 


small tufted herbs with bristly leaves. 

1532 Dice Play (x850) 28 *Bristle dice, be now too gross a 
practice to be put in use. 1680 Cotron in Singer //¢st. 
Cards 335 This they do by false dice, as .. By bristle-dice. 
1863 Kincstey Water-bab. 195 The Connemara heath, and 
the “bristle-fern of the Turk waterfall. 1863 Prior Plant-2., 
Bristle-fern, fron: the bristle that projects beyond its re- 
ceptacle. 1844 Sir W. Hooker Brit. Flora \\. 57 *Bristle- 
yoss: from the calyptra being generally clothed with hairs. 

Bristle (bris’l), v1 Also 5 brustel, bry- 
stylle, 7brizle, brisle, brusle, brussel, -sle, -tle, 
brystle, 9 dial.) brisle, brizzle. [f. prec. sb. 
See also BRuSTLE v.] 

Meezttr. 

1. Of hair, quills, etc.: To be, become, or stand, 
stiff and bristly. 70 drzstle up: to rise like bristles. 

1480 Caxton Ovrd’s Met, xui. cxlv, The heer on my body 
..is longe and brustelith lyke brustelis. 1611 FLorio, 4 rric- 
ciare..ones haire to stare or stand on end, to brizle. 1680 
Otway //tst. Marius 58 His Beard brussled. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x\. 392 Ere the harvest of the beard began ‘Lo bristle 
on the chin. 1748 Smottett Kod. Rand. xxxvi, My hair 
bristled up. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7rav. 11. 105 Mustachios 
bristling from under his nose, 1861 Hottanp Less. Life}. 
16 The man who rises in the morning, with his feelings all 
bristling like the quills of a hedge-hog. ‘ 

2. Of animals: To raise the bristles, as a sign of 
anger or excitement. b. Of persons: To display 


temper or indignation, to ‘show fight.’ Also with 
up. 

ae Ope Erasm, Par.1 Tim. vi. 2 It is not semely that 
..they should bristle againste their maisters, 1611 DEKKER 
Roar. Girle\, Wks. 1873 II]. 145 Now is my cue to bristle. 
1688 J. Cayton in Ail. Trans. XVIII. 133 The howling 
ofthe Dogs he supposed. . made her [the sow] come furiously 
brisling. 1830 Foster in Life §& Corr. (1846) 11. 160 With- 
out bristling into anger, 1837 Disraewi Venetia, xiii, ‘ You 
shall do no such thing’, said Mrs. Cadurcis, bristling up. 
1861 Hucnes 7om Brown Oxf. 1. ix. 160 There now ! don't 
bristle up like a hedgehog. , 

3. To be or become bristly; to be thickly set 
with (bristly points). 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. ii. in Bullen Old. PZ, (1884) 111. 
16 If your French wood brystle, let him alone. 1650 
Futter Pisgah w. ii. 32 Brisling with bushes and over- 
grown with wood. 1837 Cartyce #7. Rev. v. ix. 11872) 1. 
179 All France to the utmost borders bristles with bayonets. 
1850 Merivace Rom. Emp. (1865) I. 1. 33 The sea-line.. 
bristles with projecting headlands. 

b. fig., as in lo bristle with difficulties. 

1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. i. 105 A Latin preface. .brist- 
ling with Greek quotations. 1875 Hamerton /atell. Life 
11.1. 51 The fine arts bristle all over with technical difficulties. 

4. To be actively or aggressively astir wth. 

1844 KincLake Lothen xv. (1878: 181 Bristling with zeal. 
1884 Evangelical Mag. Jan. 36 The old place once moré 
bristled with life 

Il. trans. 

5. To crect stiffly (hair, etc.) like bristles: 
chiefly in a temper of hostility. Also with zf. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoh wW. ili. 149 Now .. Doth dogged warre 
bristle his angry crest. 1612 Br. Hatt Contempl. O. 7. xxi. 
ii, So do savage beasts bristle up themselves. .when they are 
in danger of loosing the prey. 1775 Apair Amer. Jad. 309 
[Bears] champing their teeth, and bristling their hair, in a 
frightful manner. 1793 W. Rogerts Looker-on No. 65 
(1794 11}. 8 Those aspiring asparagus, that bristle up their 
vegetable spears. 1863 Kincs.ey HWater-dad. iv. 153 He 
would. .bristle up his feathers, just as a cock-robin would. 


b. fig. 


oS - 
1596 SHaks. 1 //en. /V,1. i. 98 Which makes him. . bristle 


vp The crest of Youth against your Dignity. 1598 CHAPMAN 
fliad \. 192 Thetis’s son at this stood vex’d, his heart 
Bristled his bosom, 1615 Apams Polrtic. 1/anting Wks. 
1861 1. 8 ‘The great one bristles up himself, and conceits 
himself higher by the head than all the rest. 

6. To furmish with a bristle or bristles; to make 
bristly. 

1678 A. latrreton Las. Dict., To bristle a shooe-makers 
thread. Jaseto, 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 37 Your hook 
should be bristled, that is .. fasten a hog’s bristle under the 
silk, 1850 Tennyson /2 Alen. cvii. iii, Ice.. bristles all the 
brakes and thorns To yon hard crescent. 

7. ‘To cover as with bristles, to cause to bristle. 

1837 Cartyie Fr, Rev, (1857) 1. 1. m.iv. 321 Bristle your- 
self round with cannon. 1848 Lytton //arold v1. vi, He 
would bristle all the land with castles. 

8. To muffle violently, exasperate. 

1872 Biackie Lays /ighl. 40'Yhe black squall .. Bristles 
the soft laketo a Fury. 

+ Bristle, v.2 Obs. cxc. dial. In 5 brystylle, 
6 bristell, brissle, burstle, 7 brusle, brustle, 

9 dial. brizzle, bruzzle). [The forms brusle, 
brusile,suggestadoption from 15 -16thce. Fr. drusle-r 
to burn, Pr. Aruslar, It. brustolare; but the carlier 
bristle, brissle, makes this derivation doubtftl, as 
does also the Sc. form Brrsce.] 

1 ¢rans. To render the surface of (anything) 
crisp with heat ; to toast, scorch, parch. 

IJence Bri-stled fp/. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 44 Yo Lrystylle, vstiliare. 1553 Douctas 
inets vi. ix. 199 Blunt styngis of the brissillit tre [AZS\S. 
byrsillith x62 T uURNER #athes 17 Let him perche or bris- 
tell at the fyre Nigella Romana. — /ferbal u. (1568) 9 

The perched or burstled peasen. .called in Ronhimbedacd 
Carlines. 1691 Ray N C. Wds., ‘The sun brustles the 


hay" i.e. dries it; ‘ brusled pease’ i.e. parched pease. 18 
MideVorksh. Gloss. (ND. S.), Brizzle or Bevel "9 


| 


| 
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scorch, near to burning ; to broil. 
(E. D.S.) Bruzzled-peas. i ; 

2. intr. (for ref.) To become crisp with heat. 

1788 Gentl. Mag. 1, 189 They [peas] will then parch, crack, 
as we provincially [Northumberland] call it, bristle. 

Bristled (bris'ld), #//. 2. [f. BristLe + -Ep.] 

1, Covered, set, or tipped with bristles or stiff 
prickly hairs ; rough and prickly, bristly. 

@ 1300 K. Alis. 5722 His rigge was bristled as with sharp 
sithen. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 148 Pe bristled{[e] boor. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. xxix. ii, His bryes brystled truely lyke 
asowes. 1878 Lyte Dodoens 1v. xlvi. s05 The eares are.. 
more bristeled or bearded. 1607 SHAKS. Cor. u. it. 96 With 
his Amazonian [C]hinne he droue The brizled Lippes before 
him. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 397 The bristled Boar 
.. New grinds his arming Tusks. 1730 SouTHALt Bugs 19 
Has six Legs. .jointed and bristled as the Legs of a Crab. 

2. Of hair or feathers: a. Stiff like bristles. 


b. Erect, raised, ‘on end’. 

1553 Even Treat, New Jud. (Arb.) 16 In the sted of a 
tayle, a mane, or rough and bristeled heare. 1631 Celestina 
1. 22 By thy brizzled beard. 1832 A. Witson Amer, Ornith. 
I. 169 The hen hurries about with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers. 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 11. 
84/2 With bristled mane and haggard eye. 

3. Set as with bristles; bristling. 

1676 Hosses //iad 11. 183 The brissled Ranks Ofth’ armed 
Greeks. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 309 The .. central 
range..bristled with pointed rocks. 1833 I. Taytor Favat, 
vi. 159 Through bristled ramparts and triple lines of shields. 

4. Fumished with a bristle. 

1794 Gold. Age in Poet. Reg. (1807) 407 Arm’d with a 
bristled end and glittering awl. 

+ Bristler (brissla1). Obs. vare—1. [f. as prec. 
+-ER1.] He who or that which bristles ; a boar. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f Beasts 181 He hath many attributes 
among the learned, as .. bristler, wanderer. 

Bristletail (bri-s'ltz!l). A wingless insect 
(Machilis maritima) having the abdomen termin- 
ated by bristlyappendages which assist it in leaping. 

1706 Puitups, Bristle-tarls,asort of Flies, some of which 
have one Bristle, others two..in their Tail. 1865 Gosse 
Land & Sea (1874) 97, I found several colonies of that curi- 
ous insect the seaside bristletail. 

Bristliness. In 7 brizlinesse. [f. BristLy 
+-NESS.]  Bristly quality. 

1611 Fiorio, Hirsutezza, brizlinesse, hairinesse, shaggi- 
nesse. [In mod, Dicts.] 

Bristling (brisling), v4/. sb. In 6-7 brust- 
ling. [f. Bristle v.1+-1NG1.] The action of the 
verb BRISTLE; the rising on end of the hair. 

1sgt Percivat, Sf. Dict., Enerizamiento .. bristling of 
the haire. 1872 Darwin Exotions Introd. 12 The bristling 
of the hair under the influence of extreme terror. 

Bristling, ///.a.1_ [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] 

1. a. Of hair, etc.: That rises or stands stiffly 
onend. b. Of persons: Bristly, rough, shaggy. 

1607 Torsett Your-f, Beasts 356 They have a like bristling 
mane growing on the back-bone. 1762 Beatmie Triumph 
Mel. vii, Fear’s cold hand erects his bristling hair. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tont’s C. ix. 77 He was a great, tall, 
bristling Orson of a fellow 

fis: 

@ 1639 W. WHATELEY Prototyfes 1. xix. (1640) 226 "Lis no- 
thing but pride that sets up these bristling thoughts in you. 
1864 Linunet’s Trial I. 1. iti. 220 The bristling tone natural 
to a man who has quite made up his mind on a subject, but 
who feels by no means certain that le shall be able to jus- 
tify it in argument. 1877 Peacock N.-iV7. Lincoln. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.). ‘There's a bristling breeze to-day, maister.’ 

2. Presenting a rough or prickly aspect, thickly 
armed (with sharp points, or with points of anta- 
gonism). Cf. L. horridus. 

1598 Drayton Herorc. Ep. vi. 33 The brisling Reeds mov’d 
with soft Gales, did chide me. 1600 Heywoop 1 Eaw. /V, 
Wks. 1874 I. 25 Her bristling spires, her battled towers. 
1843 Prescott Me.rico v. iv. (1864) 300 The little army .. 
with its bristling array of long swords and javelins, stood 
firm. 1855 SincLETON Virgil I. 99 So thick upon the roofs 
doth pattering leap The bristling hail. 

Lv. 


1877 Holderness Gloss. 


» fig. 

1871 Biackie Four Phases 1. 106 Religions .. fenced with 
bristling dogmas. 1880 CLEMENSHAW IVurtz’ Atom, The. 
45, The theory .. bristling with hypotheses and full of uncer- 
tainties, 

Bri‘stling, #//. a.2 [f. BristLe v.2] Scorch- 
ing ; burning without flame, 

1561 Hottysusu How. Apoth. 37a, Diseased with the 
fretting or briseling stone. 1866 HoweLis Vezet. Life iii. 
36 The pot full of bristling charcoal. 

Brisstly (brisli), 2. Also 6 brizlie, brissly, 
7_brislie, brisly, bristlie. [f. BrisTLEe sé. +-y1.] 
1. Set with bristles or short stiff hairs; setose. 
1sor Percivatt Sf. Dict., Erizado, rough, bristly. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 781 ‘The leaves .. are somewhat bristly. 
1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. ii. 98 The Mastful Beech the 
bristly Chestnut bears. 1718 Pope /diad xvi, 994 ‘The roar- 
ing lion meets a bristly boar. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flor. 15 
Bis globose, sessile, bristly. 

. fig. 

1872 Daily News 25 July, An intelligent and acceptable 
Republic—not that fierce and chafing thing made up of 
bristly laws. 1872 Globe 5 Aug., That kind of bristly temper 
which is always on the look-out for causes of offence. 

2. Of the nature of or like bristles. 

1592 Suaks, Vex. & Ad. 620 On his bow-back he hath a 
battle set Of bristly pikes. 1645 G. DanieL Poems Wks. 
ae Il. 65 If I} Ifave bristlie haire. 1735 SombRvILLE 
Chase 1. 58 Rough bristly Stubbles. 1857 W. Cottins 
Dead Secr. (1861) 70 A ring of bristly iron-grey hair pro- 
Jected like a collar, 


BRIT. 


3. Thickly set with sharp or defiant points. 

1865 CaRLYLE Fredk. Gt. xvi. ii. VI. 152 Tbe Chevalier... 
scans a little the frowning buttresses, bristly with guns. 

Bristol (bristal). In 1 Bryegstéw, 3-5 Bri- 
gestou, Brycstoue, 4-7 Bristow. 

[l. A city of England upon the Wiltshire or Lower 
Avon, famous since early times for its maritime 
trade and manufactures, and giving its name to 
various commercial and natural products. ] 

2. Short for ‘ Bristol-stone’: see 3. 

1618 N, Fietp Amends Ladies. i, To the unskilful owners 
eyes, alike The Bristol [v.7. Bristow] sparkles as the dia- 
mond. 1818 Edin. Even. Cour. 22 Oct. (Jam.) Studded with 
what was once the vogue, bristow. ; 

3. Altrib., as Bristol-board, a kind of paste- 
board with a smooth surface; Bristol-brick, a 
siliceous material made in the form of a brick, 
used for cleaning cutlery; Bristol- diamond, 
-gem, -stone, a kind of transparent rock-crystal 
found in the Clifton limestone near Bristol, re- 
sembling the diamond in brilliancy ; also aétrzé. ; 
Bristol-fashion (/Vazt.), in good order; Bris- 
tol milk (see quots.); Bristol Non-such, a 
plant, Lychuzs Chalcedonica; + Bristol-red, a dye; 
Bristol-water, the water of warm springs at 
Clifton near Bristol, used medicinally. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 63, 2 Do. Royal * Bristol 
Bds. 1883 /arfer's Mag. 861/2 Mr, Evers painted .. por- 
traits on.. Bristol-board. 1596 Lonce W2ts ATiserie 33 A 
counterfeit chain. .* Bristow diamonds. 1624 GATAKER 77vaz- 
sitést.65 Bastard pearles, Bristow diamonds,and glasse bugles. 
1662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Men in Phenix 11. 517 To distin- 
guish between a true Gem and a Bristol Diamond. 1884 F. 
Britten Watch & Clockm. 215 Rock crystal. .also known as 
‘ Bristol’. . diamond, is also used by watch jewellers. 1840 
R. Dana Bef Mast xx. 61 Everything on board ‘ ship-shape 
and * Bristol fashion’, 1867 SMyTH Saclor’s Word-bk., Bristod 
Jashion and shipshape. Said when Bristol was in its palmy 
commercial days .. and its shipping was all in proper good 
order. 1707 E. Warp Hud. Kediv. un. iti. (N.) The cap .. 
Was set with *Bristol jems. 1644 Prynne & WALKER 
Fiennes’ Trial 78 Good store of *Bristoll milk, strong wines 
and waters. 1662 Futter Worthies, Bristol (D.) ‘ Bristol 
Milk :’ this metaphorical Milk, whereby Xeres or Sherry 
Sack is intended. 1848 MacauLay Hist. Eg. 1. iti. (D.) A 
rich beverage made of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated 
..as Bristol milk. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 102 London 
Tuft, Sweet John, Sweet William; *Bristow Nonsuch. 
1551 H/7l/ in Peacock N.-IV. Linc, Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.v., One 
kyrtyll of *bristowe read whiche were her mothers. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 78 Diamonds. . Chrystall, * Bris- 
toll stones. 1837 LockHart Scott (1839) IV. 353 A good- 
humoured lass .. who wore as many diamonds as if they 
had been Bristol Stones. 1739 Byrom Resmeains (1856) 11.1. 
243, I wish I could drink a glass of *Bristol water in uncle 
Josiah's company. 1817 J. J. Petricrew Alem, 9. C. 
Lettson: V1. 314 Bristol Water is most proper for the 
patient’s common drink. : 

4. attrib. in ordinary sense ; also sometimes with 
reference to ‘ Bristol diamonds’. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poems 32 You that dim Jewells with your 
Bristoll-sense. 

Brisure (br7zzr, bri-ziti1). Also brizure. [a. 
F. drisure fracture, breakage; also used in the 
heraldic and military senses. See also BRUSURE. ] 

l. Her. A variation of, or addition to, a coat of 
arms, marking the relation of a younger branch of 
the family to the main stock; a diffcrence. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. i. 11 The plaine Paternall 
Armes, without any Brisure. 1868 Cussans Hand-bk. Her. 
xx1v.299 The Bordure Compony was formerly employed as 
a Brisure to indicate illegitimate descent. 

2. Fortif. A break in the general direction of a 
rampart or parapet ; sec. of the parapet of the cur- 
tain adjacent to a bastion constructed with orillons. 

1706 Puituirs, Brisure, a Line drawn from four to five 
Fathom, which is allow'd to the Courtin and Orillon, to 
make the hollow Tower, or to cover the conceal’d Flanks. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 439/2. 

+3. Variant of BrusuRE. Oés. 

Briswort, variant of BRUISEWORT. 

Brit, Britt (brit), sd.1 ; 

1. A local name of the young of the Herring and 
Sprat (Clupea harengus, and spfrattus); also the 
spawn of these. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 a, The Pilcherd..were wont to 
pursue the Brit, vpon which they feede, into the hauens. 
185x H. Mevitte Whale II. xviii. 131 We fell in with 
vast meadows of brit, the minute, yellow substance, upon 
which the Right Whale largely feeds. 1880-84 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit, 11. 232 Britt along the Devonshire coast, consists 
either of young sprats or young herrings. /ééd. 233 The 
Town Council of Exeter annually inake an official whitebait 
repast upon ‘britt’., [The author discusses at length the 
identity of the ‘britt’, and shows that the name includes 
both species, which are 2t some seasons taken together, at 
others separately.] 

2. ‘ransf. The fry of other fish, as the mackerel. 

1886 R. C, Lesuie Sea-painter's Log viii. 161 The mackerel 
brit, or small fry 

+ Brit, Brett, 54.2 (and a.) Obs. Forms: 1 
Bret(t, Bryt(t, Brit(t, 4 Brett, 6 Brit, Britt, 
(9 Hist. Brett). [OE. Bret (pl. Brettas) a Briton: 
cf. OCeltic (and L.) Britto; but the OE. form 
points rather to a variant OCelt. stem *fritt-os, 
whence perh. the Srittza of Procopius. Hence 
Brettisc, Bryttisc, BRiTish.] 


BRIT. 


A. sé. A Briton: the ordinary name in the O.E. 
Chronicle ; in Scotland applicd to the Strathclyde 
Britons till ¢ 1300, when the ‘Laws between the 
Scots and the Bretts’ were abolished by Kdward 1; 
in later usage only historical. B. adj. British. 


O. FE. Chron. an. 890 Butucoh Brettuin and Francum, 
and Brettas him wib gefuhton [Laud AS. Bryttuin, Brittas]. 
1535 STEwART Cron. Scot. 11. 230 Brit langage for to speik 
and vse, So that the Britis culd nocht weill refuse. /déd. 
471 All Albione wes in gude rest and peice; Bot{h] Scot and 
Brit, and Inglismen also. ¢ 1630 Rispon Srv, Devon § 225 
(1810) 238 "I'wixt Brittsand Saxons. 1873 Murray Dial. S. 
C. Scotl. 3 The Bretts or Welsh of Strathclyde long retained 
their special laws as distinct from the laws of Scotland. 


+ Brit, britt, v. Ods. [app.:—OF. dryttian to 
divide into fragments :— *britjjan, {. *brutjon- 
divider, f. drzt- pa. pple. stem of ¢rextan to break, 
divide. Cf. ON. drytja to chop in pieces.] trans. 
To cnt in pieces; = Buitren 3. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 244 Mis hede pei of smyten .. Pe 
dede body peli] britten on four quarters corn [7.¢. corven]. 

Brit, variant of Bret, Brite. 

Britage, obs. form of BRATTICE, 

Britain (brit’n), s4. Forms: 3-5 Bretayne, 
Breteyn(e, 4-5 Brutayne, 5 Bretaingne, 5-6 
Brytayne, 6 Britan, Brytayn, Britayn(e, Bri- 
teigne; Sc. Bretane, Bertane, Bartane ; 6-7 
Brittaine, Britaine, 6- Britain. [ME. fre- 
tayne, -eyne, a. OF. Bretaigne:—L. Brittannia or 
Brittania, the island of Britain. (Lat. Britannza 
would have given F. Dri-, Breaigne.) The OE. 
name was Breoton, Breoten, Bryten, Breten, point- 
ing back toa WGer. *rituna; also, Breoton-lond, 
LPreten-lond, OCeltic had apparently no name 
for the island as distinct from the people. (With 
i6the. Sc. Bertane, Bartane, cf. Dumbarton.)] 

The proper name of the whole island containing 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with their depen- 
dencies ; more fully called Great Britain ; now also 
used for the British state or empire as a whole. 

After the OE. period, Brita‘ was used only as a historical 
term, until about the time of Elenry VIII and Edward VI, 
when it came again into practical politics in connexion with 
the efforts made to unite England and Scotland; in 1604 
James I was proclaimed ‘ King of Great Britain’; and this 
name was adopted for the United Kingdom, at the Union 
in 1707, After that event, South Britain and North 
Britain are frequent in Acts of Parl. for England and 
Scotland respectively : the latter is still in occasional (chiefly 
postal) use. (So West &ritain, humorously or polemically 
for ‘Ireland’.) Greater Britain is a modern rhetorical 
phrase for ‘Great Britain and the colonies’, ‘the British 
Empire’, brought into vogue in 1868. 

a8ss O. £. Chron. Introd., Gaius lulius se Casere zrest 
Romana Breten-lond gesohte. c¢8go K. AiLFrep Lzda 1. i, 
Breoton is ealond. 

1297 R. Grouc. 22 And aftur Brut ys owne nome he 
clepede hit Breteyne.-- 82 Bretayne. a 1375 Foseph Arim. 
(Vernon MS.) 232 Pe Auenturus of Brutayne. ¢ 1428 Arthur 
265 Maximian kyng of Bretaingne Conquered al France 
and Almayne. c1s00 Lyfe Fos. Armathy (W.de W.) If. 4 
Ioseph of Aramathia .. came in to grete Brytayne. c¢ 1505 
Dunasar ‘Schir for Zour Grace’ 11 Fairest and best In 
Bartane. ¢ 1515 Prophecy of Bertlington, The French wife 
shal beare the Sonne Shal weild al Bretaneto the sea. 1542 
Hen. VIII Dectar. Scots Biv b, Brutus of whom the realme 
than callyd Brytayn toke fyrst that name. 1547 J. Harri- 
son Exhort. Scottes Hvj, Y° names of both subiectes & 
realmes ceassing, & to be changed into y¢ name of Britain 
& Britons, as it was at first, & yet stil ought to be. 1548 
N. BopruGan Epitome Av b, England the only supreme seat 
of thempire of greate Briteigne. 1604 Proct. Fas. /,24 Oct., 
King of Grea® Britain, France, and Ireland. 1630 Wavs- 
wortH Sf. Piler. vii. 69 His Majesty of great Britaine. 
1665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 779 King James.. 
obliterating the names of Scots and English, would have 
both to be united and grow up into one Kingdome .. to be 
called Britain. 1667 Drypen Ann. Mirab. Ded., ‘Yo the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, the most renowned and late 
deanna city of London. 1707 Act of Union xi. $1 That 
the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland shall .. be 
united into one Kingdom by the Name of Great Britain. 
1710 Act g Anne vi. § 4 ‘To export and transport from Great 
Britain into }reland. nue Act 5 Geo. J, xi. § 16 The import- 
ation of ‘ar and Pitch from North-Britain into any part 
of South-Britain. 1729 Act 2 Geo. //,xxxv. § 12 In several 
Parts of North Britain ccmmonly called Scotland. /éid. 
Brought .. to that part of Great Britain called England. 
1740 THomson ‘Rute Britannia’, When Britain first, at 
Heaven's command, Arose from out the azure main. ¢ 1800 
Dispin ‘/ sailed from the Downs’, So adieu to the white 
cliffs of Britain. 1832 Act 26 3 Wilt. /V, Ixxv. § 1 Yn that 
part of the United Kingdom called Great Britain, and .. 
that part of the United Kingdom called /refand. 1868 
C. W. Dicks (¢it/e) Greater Britain: Travels 1866-67. 


+ 2. The duchy of Brittany or Bretagne in France ; 
also called Little Britain, Britain the less. Ods. 


2a1400 Morte Art. 36 Burgoyne and Brabane and Bre- 
tayne the lesse. ¢1530 Lo. Berners (¢/¢/e) Arthur of lytell 
Brytayne, 1605 CAMDEN A’ev. (1637) 113 Out of places in 
Britaine came the families of Saint Aubin, Morley, etc. 1622 
Bacon //en. V7, Wks. (1860) 339 Re-annexing of the duchy 
of Britain to the crown of France .. by marriage with the 
daughter of Britain. 


+ Britain, c. and sé. Os. Forms: 6 Bry- 
tane, -aine, Brittayne, 6-7 Britaine, 7 Brittan, 
Brittain(e, 6-8 Britan, Britain. [ad. L. Brit(s)- 
ann-us, Britt@n-us, Briton, British. (The L. Brit- 
(Danni or Brittani appears to correspond to the 


a 
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Gr. Bperravoi, and was perh. adopted from thc 
Greeks of Massilia. The nearest Celtic form is 
the Trish pl. Bretain, genitive Bretan, Brettan, 
which may repr. an OCeltic Aret(Z)an-t pl., distinct 
from /ritton-es, whence BRITON, q.v.)] 


A. sé. 1. A Briton (i. ¢. an ancient Briton). 

1547 J. Harrison /xhort. Scattes Civb, Yet wil } not 
affirme that Scottes be mere Britaynes, or Eenglishe men 
mere Britaynes. 1570 Levins AZanip. 19 A Brytane, 
Britanns, Ibid, 200 Brittayne. 1§79 FurKe Confut. 
Sanders 561 As Ninnius a Britaine doeth testifie. 1605 
Campen A’em., (1637) 9 The Britaines ..‘Vhe Britains, the 
most ancient people of this Isle. /é/¢. 4o The Britrans, 
lbid. 54 Vhe Vritans. 1611 Snaxs. Cyd, 1. iv. 28 Heere 
comes the Britaine. 1702 Ecuarp Lect. // ist. (1710) 549 
The northern Britains and Caledonians. 

2. A native of Bretagne in France; a Breton. 

1594 Biunoevit “rere. v. (ed. 7) 567 Called new France, 
because the Brittans which are Frenchmen did first discover 
it, 21618 Rateicn Juvent. Shipping 9 Vhe French Brit- 
tains who were then esteeined the best Brittaine Sei men. 


B. adj. 1. Ancient British. 

1563 87 Foxe A. § A. (1596) 48/1 Joseph of Arimathea.. 
among the Britaine people. 1576 LAmMBarDE Jeramd, Aent 
(1826) 167 There bee moreover Brytaine bricks, in the walles 
ofthe Church. 1601 Hottano Péyvy 1,87 ‘Whe Britan ocean, 
1641 Mitton Pred. Ep/sc. 18 Our Brittaine Bishops .. were 
remarkable for nothing more then their poverty. 

2. British, in the modern political sense. Britain 
Crown, a gold coin stnick by James I, orig. valued 
at 55., afterwardsat 55. 6d. (Cf. British Crown.) 

1609 Bistr (Douay) Pref., To teach and feede al Britan 

eople. ¢1620 A. Hume (été) Of the Orthographie of the 

ritan Tongue. 1866 Crump Banking x. 224 James 1—Gold 
[Coins] — Rose-royal .. quarter-sovereign, Britain-crown. 

3. Of French Bretagne ; Breton. 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Lefé. (1650) 1. 390 The Britan. .is a dialect 
of the Welsh. 

+ Bri-tainer, Brittaner. Ods. =prcc. 

1570 Levins A/anif. 84 Of Britayn, Britaner, Britannus. 
1622 Peacnam Compt. Gentt. xix. (1634) 239 They are faine 
to have it of the I3ritainers, }Lollanders, and from the Azores 
Ilands. 1709 J. Jounson 27 Apr.in Ballard MSS. XV. 46 
He is the Miracle of a North-britainer. 

Britannia (britenia). [L. Britannia, an- 
ciently Lrittannia, Brittania (which was Beeda’s 
spelling), corresp. to Gr. Bpetravia (Diod. Sic.), f. 
Brittanni or rittant = Gr. Bperravoi: see 
BRITAIN a.] 

1, The Latin name of Britain ; a poetic name for 
Britain personified as a female; the female figure 
on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain. 

c 893 K. ZEtrreD Oros.1.i. §11 Pzxt lond be mon bryttania 
[later AIS. bryttannia] hztt. /6/d.28 Brittannia bet igland 
.-On brettannia. {1586 Campen (¢/¢/e) Britannia, seu flo- 
rentissimorum regnorum Anglia, Scotia, Hibernia: .. de- 
scriptio. 1637 — Britannia, transl. newly into English by P. 
Holland.] 1666-7 Pepys Drary 25 Feb., The King’s new 
medall, where, in little, there is Mrs. Stewart’s face..and a 
pretty thing it is, that he should choose her face to repre- 
sent Britanniaby. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5404/3 The Figure 
of a Woman, commonly called Brittannia. 1740 ‘HOMSON 
Song, ‘Rute Britannia’, 1762-9 Farconer Shipwr. 1. 3 
Of famed Britannia were the gallant crew. 1798 NELSon 
in Duncan Z/% (1806) 101 Britannia still rules the waves. 
1818 Byron Fan 1, iv, Nelson was once Britannia’s god 
of war. 1864 V. 6 Q. Ser. 1. V. 37/1 The earliest coin. .with 
the figure of Britannia is a copper half penny of 1672. 

+2. Comm.= Britannia Linen: see 3. Obs. 

1676 DamrieR Voy. 11. 1. 110 Broad-cloth, Serges .. 
Britannias, Hollandilloes, Iron-work, etc. 


3. aftvzb. in commercial terms ; es. Britannia- 
metal, an alloy of tin and regulns of antimony, 


resembling silver in appearance. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4189/4 Coarse unwatered Camblets. . 
Britannia Linen..broad Germany Linen. 1817 Brownell’s 
Sheffield Directory 73 Britannia Metal Manufacturers. [In 
earlier directories called ‘White Metal’.] 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. 586 Of course we have something in the shape 
of spoons .. but they are Britannia metal. 1882 Pall Malt 
G, 30 June 1/1 Prince Bismarck’s oft-quoted .. saying, that 
‘Speech was silvern and silence golden; but that first to 
speak and then to run away was Britannia metal’. 

Hence Brita‘nnian a. = Buitisu. 

1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 14 Wicked weesels, fled from 
Britanian grounds. 1613 Purcnas Pelgr. vin. v. 760 Our 
Bntannian hopes, Prince Henrie and Duke Charles. 2 1840 
E. Etuiottr Withered iV. Flowers 1, Our Britannian shore. 

Britannic (britenik), a. [ad. L. Britannic- 
us of Britain, or perh. F. Brztannigue.] Of Britain, 
British. Used in Hes or JZer Britannic Majesty. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Déiscip. 1. (1851) 69 [Thou] didst build up 
this Britannick Empire. 1695 Biackmore Pr. Arth. 237 
The Britannic Hero. 1709 Steere 7atler No.6 P12 Envoy 
Extraordinary from ee aeanrick Majesty. 1796 Morse 
slmer. Geog. \1. 208 On a clear day the three Britannic 
kingdoms may be seen from this island. 1848 W. K. Kerry 
tr. ZL. Blane’s Hist, Ten V. 1. 473 His Bntannic majesty 
maintained with St. Petersburg relations of amity. 

Hence Brita‘nnically adv.: in British fashion ; 


in reference to Great Lritain. 

1716 M. Davies At&, Brit. 11. 11 Whereupon an -Active 
Disobedience very Brittanically ensuing. 1805 Ann. Rev. 
111.178 This extended portion ..is rather locally than bri- 
tannically interesting. 1869 Studené 11. 183 Several captures 
of the almost (Britannically) fabulous ‘ Bath White’. 

+Brita‘nnic,sé. Obs. [a. L. britannica (herba) 
‘water-dock’ (Lewis and Short).] A herb, app. 
the Water-dock (Rumex hydrolapathum),. 


BRITISH. 


1567 Mapiet Gr. Forest 34 Britannick, or nglish Herb 
hath the very looke of the greatest Sorrell, 60x Hottanp 
Pliny 1). 269 The herbe Britannica .. transported vnto vs 
out of Britaine. 

+ Brita‘nnish. a. Ols. rare. = Buitisn. 

1611 Svenp Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614)1/2 Other Iands..under 
the shadow of Great Albion are albo accounted Britannish. 

+ Britany. O/s. Also Britanie, -annic, 
-anny, Brittany. [ad. 1. Britannia.) 

1. Britain, Great Britain. 

1579 1. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Sept. a5 Gloss , King 
Idgare .. reigned here in Britanye. 1581 Savite Vacttus 
Hist, v ii. (1591) 2 Grittany al conquered, not al retained. 
1596 Srenser J. QO. ui. iil. 52 All Britany deuth burne in 
armes bright. 1608 Hinkon Defence u. 79 Phe Lords in- 
heritanee im this [le of Britanie, 1611 Gunaim /erakdrie 
ui, xvii. 162 By whose glorious issue, Great Britanny now 
cnioieth the height of Glorie and Happinesse. 1662 Gun- 
ninG Lent Fast 35 Lucius, first Christian King of Britanny. 

2. The Roman provinces of Britannia Prima 
and Seczda. 

1658 W. Burton /ti. Antonin. 85 York..the inore antient 
Metropolis of the Diocese of the Lritainnies. ‘ 

3. The French province of Bretagne: ‘ Little 
Britany’; commonly spelt Britteny. 

Britch, obs. form of Brreci, 

+ Bri‘tchel, ¢. Obs. exc. dial. Forins: 3 bru- 
chel, 8-9 (dia/.) britchel. [ME. brauchel (2) = 
OL. brycel; cf. Brickur.] Liable to break; brittle. 

a@izzg Aucr. 8. 164 pis bruchcele uctles is bruchelure pene 
beo eni gles. ¢1230 fad? Mesd. 13 1}wen pu hare liflade i 
pi bruchele flesch widute bruche leadest. 1674 Rav XN. C. 
Weds. 8 Brichol [printed brichve), brittle. Mar. Dial. and 
Chesh. 1857 J. Scnores Faunt flo see Queen 47 in Lane. 
Gloss., As britchel as egg-shells. ; 

+ Brite, v. Ots.cxc. dial. Also 8-9 brit. [Cf 
ON. érjéta, Sw. bryte, Da. bryde to break, destroy 
(¢rans.), corresp. to OF. bréotan to break, burst.] 
intr. Of grain, hops, etc.: To become over-ripe 
and shatter. 

1669 Wortipce Syst, Agric. viii. § 1 (1681) 152 It pre- 
serves the Hops from briting or shedding. /éid. 323 Brite 
or bright: Warley, Wheat, and other Grain, and Hops are 
said to brite when they are over-ripe and shatter. | 1674 Ray 
S.g EC. Was. 6. @1722 Liste usb. Gloss. mn Ff. Weds, 
(E. D.S.) Brit, to shed; to full. 1883 Prior (7m det. to 
Lditor:, tn dry weather the grain falls from ears of wheat 
in the reaping and in Wiltshire is said to brit out. 

Briteysing, obs. form of BRATTICING. 

Brith, obs. form of Bratu, Bricut. 

Brither, Sc. form of BrotHER. 

Briticism (bri'tisiz’m). Also Britticism. [f. 
BRIT-1SH (or a possible Brzfzc) afler Gadlictsm, Scot- 
tictsm, etc.] A phrase or idioin characteristic of 
Great Britain, but not used in the Inglish of the 
United States or other countries. 

1883 Boston (U.S. Frul.17 Sept., A wellarranged handbook 
ef Briticisms, Americanisms, Colloquial Phrases, etc. 1885 
Sat, Rev. 28 Nov. 709 The American critic is within his 
right when he retorts at once that the use of ‘directly’ in 
place of ‘as soon as’ is a Britticisn. 

Britil, obs. form of BRITTLE. 

British (britif), 2. (sé.) Forms: 1 Brettisc, 
Bryttisc, Brittisc (Brytisc’, 4 Bruttische, 5 
Brytysshe, 6 Brutish, 7 Brittish, Britysh, 6- 
British. (OE. Brettisc, ctc., {. Aret, pl. Brett-as, 
Bryttas, Brittas, the natives of ancient Britain, 
the Britons: sec Drit and -1su. The modern 
spelling is influenced by Latin.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ancicnt Britons. Now 
chiefly in ethnological and archxological use. 

a8ss O. FE. Chron, an. 508 Her Cerdic and Cynric ofslozon 
znne Brettise (Laud WS. Bryttiscne] ere . ax000 Jbiad. 
(Laud) Introd., Her sind on pis iglande fif gepeode * englisc 
and Brittisc and Wilsc, and Scyttisc and Pyhtisc and Boc 
Leden. a 1100 /bid. an. 1075 Se ylca Raulf was Bryttise on 
his moder healfe, and his fader was Englisc. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear wi. iv. 189 Fie, foh, and fumme, I smell the blood of a 
Brittish man. ¢1645 Howett Lett. (1650! 1. 377 He calls.. 
Helen an English woman; whereas, she was purely British, 
and that there was no such nation upon earth called oe 
lish at that time. 1780 Cowrrr Boadicea i, The British 
warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman rods. 1870 Knicut 
Hist. Eng.i. 3 A_road, acknowledged to be British, still 
crosses Salisbury Plain. 

tb. = Welsh. 

1662 Act of Uniformity 13-14 Chas. //, iv. § 27 That the 
Book {of Common Prayer] hereunto annexed be truly and 
exactly translated into the British or Welsh Tongue. 

2. Of or belonging to Great Britain, or its inhabit- 
ants. Inthe earlicr instances only a gcographical 
term adopted from Latin ; from the time of Henry 
VII] frequently used to include English and Scotch ; 
in general use in this sense from the accession of 
James J, and in 17th c., often opposed to /rish ; 
legally adopted at the Union in 1707. Now 
chiefly used in political or imperial connexion, as 
the British army, British colonies, British India, 
etc., British ambassador, consul, residents, etc. ; 
also in scientific and commercial use, as Arztish 
plants, British butterflies, British spirits. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1. 271 Gallia .. is iclosed 
aboute..wib be Bruttische occean in pe west side. 1398 
Barth, De P. R.xv \xvi.(1495) 512 Fraunce..endyth in the 
northat Brytysshe Occean. 1570" 87 HouixsurD Scot.Chron, 
(1806) I. 43 Amongst the Irish Gooushimen .. the petition of 


BRITISHER. 


the British Scots. 1604 J. Dez in Hearne Codd. (1885) 1. 64 
This Britysh Empire. 1643 Script. Keas. for Defens. 
Armes 76 The extirpation of the Brittish Nation, and 
Protestant Religion in that kingdome [Ireland]. 1699 GartH 
Dispens.\. 7 How have 1 kept the Brittish Fleet at ease? 
1706-7 ict of Union 6 Anne xi. §1 art. 8 Without any 
mixture of British or Irish salt. 1769 Burke Pres. S?. 
Nat, Wks. I. 187 Every British merchant in Petersburgh. 
1841 W. SpavpinG /taly & It. Is?. 11. 393 His strange dis- 
cussions on the British constitution. 1855 Tennyson A/aud 
1. xiii. ii, A stony British stare. 1882 Garden 18 Feb, 112/1 
Our comnion British Ivy. 

+3. Of or belonging to Brittany, Breton. Oés. 

160z Carew Cornwad/ 131b, One of their auncestours .. 
entertained a British Miller, as that people, for such idle 
occupations, proue more hardie then our owne. 

A. ellipt. as sb. pl. British people, soldiers, etc. 

1641 in Miss Hickson /reZ, 17th C, (1884) I]. App. U. 363 
{In county Monaghan] there being a little plantation of 
British, the rebels plundered the town, 1652 /did. (1884) I. 
xxxix. 245 As the Irish rebels marched through the said 
parish they murdered all the British they could lay their 
hands on. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4459/3 Vhe British had not 
a Man kill’d or wounded. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Judia 
1. vii. II. 269 Appearances began to assume an aspect most 
unfavourable to the British. 

5. Comb., as British-born, -built, -owned adjs., 
British-man ; British crown, a gold coin current 
su the reign of Charles I.; British gum, a com- 
mercial name of dextrin; British school, a public 
elementary school, on the non-denominational or 
unsectarian basis of the ‘ British and Foreign 
School Society ’. 

171x SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) LI]. 144 Had it happen’d to 
one of us British-men to have been born at sea, cou’d we 
not therefore properly be call’d British-men? 1756 Act 29 
Geo, 1, xxxiv. § 18 British built Ships or Vessels. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 108 Numbers of British-born subjects. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 308 British-owned .. vessels. 1860 
Mayne £2. Lex., British GumiChem.), term for a species 
of gum into which starch is converted when exposed to a 
temperature between 600’ and 700°... used asa substitute 
for gum Arabic in calico printing and other processes, 1866 
Crump Banking x. 224 Charles 1—Gold [coins]}—Three- 
pound piece, angel, unite, double-crown, British-crown. 

Hence British-hood, Britishness. 

1883 A. Forses in Vinet. Cent, Oct. 722 Their British-hood 
manifests itself in things big and in things little. 1872 S. 
Mostyn Perflexity 111. iii. 46 His thorough Britishness. 

Britisher (britifoz). [f. BrivrisH+-rer: cf. 
foreign-er. 

(Apparently of U.S. origin, and chiefly used by, or at- 
tributed to, Americans. Mr. R. Grant White has strongly 
disclaimed its use in U.S., but Mr. Fitzedward Hall has 
known it as of American currency all his life. Prof. Free- 
man, in his /wpressions of U.S., thinks it arose during the 
War of Independence, when the opposing forces were known 
as ‘American’ and ‘ British’ (not ‘ English’), and ‘ Britisher’ 
was the natural substantive from the latter. Mr. F, treats 
the word more dispassionately than those who denounce it 
as an ‘odious vulgarism’, See his work.)] 

A British subject ; a native or inhabitant of Great 
Britain (as distinguished from an American citizen), 

1829 Maravat F, Wildmay xx, [American mate loguitur] 
‘Are we going to be bullied by these.. Britishers?’ 1868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1325 Mr. Reverdy Johnson... was so 
complimentary to England .. and to Britisher institutions, 
1879 I. E. C. Leste in Academy 23 Even tawdry rhetoric 
is venial compared with the sin of using such an odious 
vulgarisin as the word Britisher for Englishman or Briton. 
1883 FREEMAN Jfresstons U.S. iv. 29, 1 always told my 
American friends that I had rather be called a Britisher 
than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. 
Jbid. vi. 43 Vhe American is really more called on to know 
about Britash matters than the Britisher is called on to know 
about American matters. 1884 STEVENSON New Arad, Nes. 
38 His tweed suit. .identified him as a Britisher. 

Britishism, the same as BRITIcIsM. 

Britle, obs. form of Britt.e. 

Briton (bri't’n, -an), sd.(a.). Also 3 Brytone, 
Brutone, 5 Breton.e, 6 Bryton, Bryttane, 
Bruton. [ME. #&relon,a.¥. breton:—L. Britton- 
em, nom. Grito ‘a native of Britain’, The most 
correct L. form was Aritio, BrittOn-em, p\. Brit- 
Mn-es, a. OCeltic *Britto, pl. *Britton-es, whence 
Welsh collective pl. Brython. ‘The ME. Bryton, 
Brulon show various etymological influences; the 
modem /ritor is assimilated to the erroncous L. 
form Brito, pl. Briton-es, found in MSS. (The 
earlier name by which the Romans spoke of this 
people was Britanni, or Brittani, -annt, which 
appears to have been a Goidelic name ; but after 
the conquest of Lritain, this was gradually super- 
seded by Arrztones the name given to themselves 
bythe Brythonic people of the south of the island. 
Only the latter survived in living use: Ba:da’s 
regular formis Bretto, ones; and I. Breton Teprc- 
sents a LL. form with -2¢-; Briténem, Briténem, 
would have given #rion, Breon. The OF. name 
was ircitas, Bryltas: sce BRit.)] 

A.sh. 1, A native of Tnitain: a. In History and 
Ethnology: One of the race who occupied the 
southern part of the island at the Roman invasion, 
the ‘ancient Britons’, +b. A Welshman. ec. 
Since the union of I:ngland and Scotland: A native 
of Great Britain, or of the British Itmpire ; much 
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used in the 18th c. ; now chiefly in poetic, rhetorical, 
or melodramatic use, and in phrases dating to the 
‘Rule Britannia’ period, as ‘ to work like a Briton’, 
‘as tongh as a Briton ’ ete. North Briton: a 


Scotchman. 

1297 R. Giouc. 2 Pis was bo in Engolond Brytones [v. 7. 
Brutones] were y-wys. 241400 Morte Arth. 1449 Thane 
the Bretons brothely brochez theire stedez. ¢ 1428 Arthur 
15 Bretones 3af hym pat name. 1547 J. Harrison Zxhort. 
ScottesCjb, As they were called Kynges of Britayne, so 
was y® general name of the people Brytons. /did. Gvb, 
When these hateful termes of Scottes and Englishemen, 
shalbe abolisshed, and blotted oute for euer, and we shal! al 
agre in the onely title and name of Britons. 1586 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. 1. xiii. 63 He was Father vnto Brute; and thus 
the Brutons bring Their petigree from Jupiter. 1667 E. 
CHaMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 1. wi. ili. (1743! 161 So the 
Britons, Hugh ap Owen, etc. 1679 DrypeNn 7y. § Cress. 
Prol. 1 See, my loved Britons, see your Shakespeare rise. 
1740 THomson ‘Rule Britannia’, Britons never will be 
slaves. 1760 Geo. III. in G. Rose Diartes (1860) II. 189, 
1 glory in the name of Briton. 18x17 WoLtre Burtal Sir 
FJ. Moore vi, Little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on In 
the grave where a Briton has Iaid him. 1839 TH1iRLWALL 
Greece 1. 227 The ancient Britons. 1851 D. Witson Preh. 
Ann, 11, 1. viii. 486 The aboriginal Briton. 1886 Tennyson 
Exhib, Ode, Britons, hold your own! 

+2. A Breton or native of Brittany. 

+ B. adj. =Bnritisu. Obs. 

1547 J. Harrison E-xhort, Scottes ¥ ij, In the Englishe 
and Briton histories. 1571 J. MaitLanp Adon. Earl of 
Alar, Thay forcit the Briton folks to flit. 1596 SPENSER 
F, Q. 1. x. 49 Yet oft the Briton Kings against them [the 
Romans] strongly swayd. c1605 Row ey Birth Aleré. 1. 
v. 344 To enlarge the Briton bounds. /éid. v. ii. 350 To be 
invested with the Briton crown. 

+ Brittoner. Ots. Also 4-5 Bretoner, Bry- 
toner(e, Brutiner, Brutener, Bretener, Bri- 
tonere. ‘An inhabitant of Brittany, a Frenchman, 
used as a term of reproach’ (Skeat Gloss. P. Pl.). 

1362 Lanoi. P. Pd. A. vii. 142 A Brutiner, a Braggere, 
a-bostede him alse. /éd. 163 And buffetede pe brutiner 
aboute bobe his chekes. [1377 B. vi. 156, 178 Brytonere .. 
Britoner ; 1393 C. 1x. 152, 173 brytonere..brutener. ] 

Britoness (britanés). xare. A female Briton. 

1591 SPENSER Kuines Tie 106 Bunduca, Britonnesse.. 
That..with the Romanes fought. 1832 Macautay Bzr- 
leigh, Ess. 1854 1. 227/1 Suchoutward marks of servitude as 
the haughty Britoness {Queen Elizabeth] exacted. 1864 
Tennyson Boadicea 55 The yellow-ringleted Britoness. 

Britschka, britska, variants of BRITZKA. 

+ Britted, 7//. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. brit, 
dial. form of Brite v.+-eD!.] Of grain, hops, 
etc.: Shattered by over-ripeness. 

@1722 Liste //2:s6, (1752) 108 Soon, if the ground be wet, 


britted corn will grow. 1850 BRaveNDaR in Fraud. R. Agric. 
Soc. X11. 167 The loss of the britted beans, 

+ Britten, v. Ofs. Forms: 1 brytnian, 3 
briten, 3-4 britten, 4 britton, bryttyn(e, bret- 
ten, -on, bryton, brutten, (also fa. ¢. and pfle. 
brittnet, britned, -et, brutned), 4-5 brittun, 
-yn, 5 brytten, (brytn-is, britn-is, britynn-it), 
Sc. bertyn (bertn-it), bartyn (bartn-it). [OE. 
brytnian :—OTeut. *bratjindn, f. *brutjon-, in 
OE. é7ytta distributor, dispenser, f. stem bru¢- of 
*breutan to break, divide; cf. BRITTLE. ] 

1. trans. To distribute, dispense. (Only in OE.) 

a x000 Beownlf 4756 Para Se in Swio-rice sinc brytnade, 

2. To divide. 

¢1z00 Orin 14178 Piss werelld. .iss daeledd and hrittnedd 
onntill daless pre. 

3. To cut or hew in pieces; to kill, slay, butcher. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 8720 God it wit-schild Pat pou britten 
(v.7. briten, brettyn] sua mi child. c13s0 IV2ll, Palerne 
1073 Pe dou3ti duk..bet adoun burwes, & brutned moche 

eple. 24 1400 Morte Arth. 106 Hesalle.. Bryne Bretayne 
fe brade, and bryttyne thy knyghtys. /dfd. 1487 With 
brandes of broune stele they brettened maylez. c1400 
Destr. Troy 1971 Drawen as a dog & to dethe broght: 
Brittonet bi body into bare qwarters, c1470 Henry Ii/al- 
face 1. 400 Sothroune men yat bertynit war to deide. 
1513 Doucias xe?s 11, 114 Cruell Pyrrus, Quhilk brytnys 
the son befor the faderis face. 1535 STEWART Crox. Scot. I. 
334 Tha bertynd hir, baith bodie, bane and blude. 

b. Zunting. To cut up or ‘break’ (a boar or 
deer); cf. BRITTLE z,. 

€ 1340 Gav, & Gr. Ant, 1339 Sipen britned bay pe brest, 
& brayden hit in twynne. ¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, Sethun 
brittuns he the best, As venesun in forest. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 11. 192 Quhen he wes bertnit to gif the houndis 
blude. /é¢, 431 Tha bar[t]nit thame lyke ony bludie deir. 

Brittish, obs. form of BritisH. 

Brittle (brit’l),z. Forms: 4 britul, -il, (bre- 
til, brethil), 5 brityll, brittyll, (bretylle), bryt- 
tyl, 5-6 brytell, bryttel, 6 bri-, bryttell, britle, 
brittil, brytel, bryttle, 6-7 brittel, 6- brittle. 
[ME. britul, brétel, bretil:—O¥. *brytel:—OTeut. 
*brutilo-, f. bru¢- pa. pple. stem of *brextan, OE. 
bréotan to break. See also BroreL, BRUTEL, and 
cf. BRICKLE.] 

1. Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, break- 
able; friable (os.). 

1382 Wycuir Lez, vi. 22 The bretil vessel forsothe in the 
which it [the flesh]is sothun, 1398 Txrvisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. XXXVI. (1495) 564 Bras that ts fusile and molte ts bryttel 
vnder the hamour, 1532 Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 
398/1 With betle browes & his britle spectacles of pride 
and malice, 1615 Crookt Body of Man 33 Some are fragile 
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or brittle... as Bones. 1669 WoruipceE Syst. Agric. iv. § 1 
(1681) 35 A brittle soil.. Is best for Corn. 1878 Hux ey 
Physiogr. 159 The ice being brittle, cracks and snaps. 
+b. Liable to destruction, perishable, mortal. 

¢1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 258 pei traveilen .. to 
take britul crowne here, but men traveilen in Goddis cause 
to take a crown bat never may faile. rs09 Fisher Wes, 1. 
176 These brytell bodyes of ours. 1622 FLETCHER Sea Voy. 
u. ii, No goddess, friend, But made of that same brittle 
mould as you are. 19777 Sir W. Jones Seven Fourt. 55 
How dim the rays that gild the brittle earth. 

+2. fig. That breaks faith; inconstant, fickle. 

1s21 St, Papers Hen. VIII, 1.73 Such brittle people as 
they [the Irish] bee, in whome is moche crafte, and litle or 
noo faithe. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 175 Hy bryttle nature, 
hys slyppernesse to waye. 1622 T. Scotr Belg, Pismire 15 
Never did Age so abound with such brittle spirits as this. 

3. fig. Frail, weak; insecure, unstable, transitory. 

c1sss Harpsrietp Divorce Her. VIII (1878) 202 Easy 
for the King to overthrow this brittle and frail clergy. 
1589 MWirr. Mag, Hen. V1, xviii. 4 To shew by patarne of 
a prince, how brittle honour is. 1657 W. FENNER 22d Pt. 
Christ's Alarm 25 Consider how brittle your hearts are. 
1692 Drypen Eleonora xiv. 6A second Eve. .As beauteous, 
not as brittle as the first. 1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro i. iii, 
The brittle tribute of his praise. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brzt. /ndia 
TI. i. iv. 615 The brittle materials of an Indian army. 

4. Comb.: brittle silver ore, the mineral Steph- 
anite; brittle-star, a name applied to several 
species of star-fish of the genus Ophiocoma ; brit- 
tle-worts, Lindley’s name for the Dzatomacez.. 

1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 49, O. neglecta, Grey 
Brittle Star. 1863 G. Keartey Links in Chain vi. 119 The 
Brittle stars are extremely abundant around most parts of 
our coast. 1861 H. MacmiLtan Footnotes Page Nat. 170 
The diatoms or brittle-worts .. form a wonderful micro- 
cosm, 


+ Brittle, v.! Os. Also 3 brutle, ?6 britle, 
7 bryttle. [A freq. form from Brit, BRITTEN v.] 
trans, To cut to pieces; to cut up (a deer). 

c1z75 O. E. Misc. 92 Seynt Thomas wes biscop, and 
barunes him quolde, Heo brutlede him. Boy & Mantle 
in Child Codd. Ballads (1861) 1. 15 He britled the bores 
head Wonderous weele. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 58 
The bravest man That ever brittled a deer. 


+ Brittle, v.2 Oss. [f. BRITTLE a@.] trans. To 
make brittle or friable. 

1743 Maxweti Sed. Trans. Soc. Agric. 109 (Jam.) The 
clay. .which will be brittled by the winter frosts. 

+ Brittle-brattle. Ods. Keduplicated deriv. 
of BRATTLE. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 621 Quhill all the raipis beguith to 


ratti!..Quhen all the sails playd brittill brattill. 


Brittlely, edv. rave ?0bs. Alsobrittly. [f. 
Britt.E a. +-Ly 2.] In a brittle manner. 

1s80 Barer Adz. B 1335 Brittlely; frailely, /ragzliter. 
a1638 Mepe IVs. 1. xxix. 140 The divided toes. .are in 
a sort (though but brittlely) united together. 1678 A. Lit- 
TLETON Lat. Dict., Brittly, frageliter, 1852 Smitx Eng. § 
Fr. Dict., Brittlely, Brittly, avec fragilité, 


Brittleness (brit’lnés), [f. Brivr.E a.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being brittle ; fragility. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 95 Tbou sholdest 
know..thyne owne bretilnesse and unmighte to stonde. 
1548 Hai Chor. (1809) 547 Remembrynge the brytilnes 
of your promise. 1669 WorLipcEe Syst. Agric. viii. § 1 
(1681) 154 The brittleness of the inner stalk. 1862 GouL- 
BURN Pers. Relig. 202 The extreine brittleness and frailty 
of the human will. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 178 Hard- 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity, are physical properties of 
great importance. 


+ Brittlety. Os. rave—. [f. BrirriE a. after 


frailty, subtlety, etc.] Brittleness, frailty. 


1652-3 W2ll of Sir T. Pelham (Somerset Ho.) Consider- 
ing the brittletie and uncertayntie of this present life. 

+ Bri-ttling, v//. sb. Obs. [f. BRirTLE v.1 + 
-InG1.] The cutting up (of a deer or boar). 

a1soo Chevy Chase (MS. Ashmole 48) 17 To the quyrry 
then the Perse went To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 
Ibid. 26 ‘ Leave of the brytlyng of the dear’, he sayd. 

Bri-ttling, »4. [f. Brirr.e a.: cf. the scien- 
tific name Anguts fragilis.] ‘The slow-worm’ 
(Halliwell). 

Bri‘ttlish, 2. +a7c. Somewhat brittle. 

1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Broosken, fraile, Tender, or 
Brittellish. 

+ Bri-ttly, ¢. Ods. [f. BrittLe a. + -x1l.] Some- 
what brittle or friable. 

1698 Phil, Trans, XX. 221 A soft britly Matter. 

Britzka, britzska (britska, Pol. bri-t{ka). 
Also britschka, britzschka, britska. [a. Polish 
bryczka (ez=tf) ‘a light long travelling wagon’, 
dim. of ézyka goods-wagon.] An open carriage 
with calash top, and space for reclining when used 
for a journey. 

1832 Mair of May Fair U1. Special License ix. 372 Mrs. 
Parkyns .. stipulated that her daughter should have a 
britschka built by Adams, 1839 Sat. (Zag. Supp. Aug. 86/1 
The annexed cut represents a britzschka. This form was 
brought from Germany about a dozen ears ago. 1844 
Disraei Coningsby v. vi. 213 Order the britska round as 
usual. 1848 THackrray Vax. Fair \xii, Lord Bareacre's 
chariot, britzka and fourgon, 1866 Miss Brappon Lady's 
Mile ii. 14 The fashionable world had gone homeward in 
barouches, landaus, britzskas and phaetons. ’ 

+ Brivia-tic, a. Obs. rare. [According to a note 
to the first quot. f. OSp. drzvion (Sp. bribon) ‘a 
loytring fellow that will not worke, but goe from 
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Town to Town, from house to housc, to begge a 
piece of bread and a Dish of drinke’. Sec Buise.] 
Of vagrants or mendicants. 

1623 Mase Aleman's Guzman ad Alf. 1. 190 She made 


me study the Briviatick Art. /déd. 11. g5 “—Themselues with 
their breviaticke Art may lie wallowing in the durt. 

+ Brixle, brixel, s/. Os. Also 4 brixil, 
briesl. [a. ON. brigst, brigz/t, ‘blame, shamc’.] 
Shame, reproach. 2 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10319 Pi brixel, bale, and pin vpbraid, 
be isacar pe prist pe said. /éid. 24044 Pat brixel [v.r. 

ricsl], beting, crone o thorn, /d/d. 28196 Wit flitt, wit 
brixil, striue and strut, myn euencristen haue i hurt. 

+ Bri‘xle, v. Ods. Also 4 bruxle. [a. ON. 
brigela ‘to upbraid’.) ¢vans. To reproach, re- 
prove, upbraid. Hence Bri-xling v6/. sd. 

@ 1300. Cursor VM. ewe For pis brixling, for pis vp-braid. 
crzgag dl. £. Alit. P. C. 345 penne a wynde of goddez 
worde efte be wie bruxlez. 

Briyn, obs. form of Brine. 

Briz, brizz, v. Sc. form of Bruise (scnsc 5). 

Brize, brizze, obs. forms of BREEZE. 

Brizle, brizzle, -lie, etc. ; see BristLE, BRISTLY, 

Bro, obs. form of BRAE, Broo, Brow. 

Broach (bréut{), s6. Forms: 4-9 broche, 6 
brotche, 6-9 broch, 6, 9 brooch, 9 ¢/ra/. brotch, 
6- broach. [MIE. broche, a. F. broche (13th e. in 
Littré), ONE. droke, brogue ; corresp. to Pr. and 
Sp. broca, It. brocca ‘a carver’s great fork’ (Florio) 
:—Rom. or late L. *4rocca spike, pointed instru- 
ment, akin to droccus, brocchus adj. in brocchi dentes 
projecting teeth. Lhe same word as Broocu, the 
senses having been differentiated in spelling.] 

I. A tapering pointed instrument or thing. 

+1. A pointed rod of wood or iron; a lance, 
spear, bodkin, pricker, skewer, awl, stout pin. 
Obs. in general sensc exc. dia/. 

c13z05 Disp, Mary § Cross 55 in Leg. Rood 135 A Broche 
porw-out his brest born. 1448 A/S. R. Glouc, Gloss. 628 
A broche of brennyng fure was putte purghe an horne, 
that was putt in his fondement in to K. Edward Seconds 
body. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clv. 137 He prykked the 
tode thurgh with abroche. 1548 THomas Xules /tal. Gram. 
in Promp, Parv. 52, Stocco, an armyng swoorde made like 
abroche. 1658 R. Winte tr. Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 
127 Make red-hot a broach or fire-shovel. 1674 Ray WN. C. 
iW'ds. 8, Broach. .signifies also a Butchers-prick. 

2. esp. Such a pointed instrument used for roast- 
ing meat upon; a spit. 

9a 1400 Morte Arth. 1029 Thre balefulle birdez his brochez 
bey turne. ¢1420 Liber Cocorum 16 Do opon a broche, 
rost hom bydene A lytel. c1440 Prowp, Parv. 52 Broche 
or spete, veru. 1598 Barckrev Felic. Man v. (1603) 373 
Shee..put him upon the broach, and roasted him. 1622 
Bacon Aen. V//, 36 Hee turned a Broach that had worne 
a Crowne. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 547 Entrails shall 
-.drip their Fatness from the Hazle Broach. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe iv, Wild-fowl .. brought in upon small wooden 
spits or broaches. 1872 Tennyson Lynette 475 Set To turn 
the broach. 

b. A spit for spitting herring ; a similar instru- 
ment used in Candle-making for suspending the 
wicks for dipping. 

cx1q40 Promp, Parv. 52 Broche for apynnss or herynge, 
spiculuim. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1, 680 The dipping room 
is furnished with. .a large wheel for supporting the broaches. 

+3. ?A taper: often mentioned along with 
torches; but in some cases (e. g. quot. 1504) 
explained as a spike on which to stick a candle. 

31377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvu. 244 Hew fyre at a flynte. .But 
thow have toe to take it with, tondre or broches, Al thi 
laboure is loste. c1qz0 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, Troches 
and broches and stondartis bi-twene. 1504 Lug. Grids 
(1870) 327 A broche w* a fote. ij new torches. 

+4. A spindle. Ods. or Sc. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 52 Broche of threde, vericulum. 
1483 Cath. Angel. 44 A Broche for garn, /usil/us. 1§13 
Dovuctas /éneis vin. xiv. §9 Hir womanly handis.. Na 
spyndill vsit, nor brochis of Mynerve. 31824 MacTaGGaRT 
Gallovid. Encyct., Broaches, Wooden spindles to put pirns 
on, to be wound off. 

5. A piece of tough pliant wood, pointed at each 
end, used by thatchers for fixing their work. 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 52 Broche for a thacstare, frrma- 
eulum, 1787 W, Marsuatt Norfolk 11. 64 To prevent the 
wind from blowing it off..he pegs it down slightly with 
‘double broaches’. 1843 Jraul. X. Agric. Soc. 1V. 11. 366 
Thatcher for labour, brotches, etc., at 75. 6¢. 1863 Morton 
Cyel. Agric. Gloss., Broaches..rods of hazel, etc., split and 
twisted for use by the thatcher. 

6. A church spire; also, formerly, an obelisk. 
Now technically restricted as in quot. 1876. 

rso1 AS. S. Lincolush. Churchw. Acc., For trassyng & 
makyn moldes to the brooch. 1665 in Bf. Cosin's Corr. 
(Surtees) 11. 121 The lead and timber of the two great 
broaches at the west end of the church. 1715 tr. Panct- 
rollus’ Rerum Mem. 1.1. xiv. 99 Augustus Caesar brought 
two of these Broaches or Spiresto Rome. 1854 If. Mitter 
Sch. & Schon. xiv. (1857) 348 The Masonry a-top that had 
supported the wooden broach. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 959 
‘The most frequent spire is that called a drvach, when it does 
not rise from within parapets, but is carried up on four of 
its sides from the top of the square tower. 

Venery. ‘A start of the head of a young stag, 
growing sharp like the end of a spit’ (Bailey). 

1575 Turserv. Venerte 52 They beare not their first head 
which we call Broches. until they enter the second yere of 
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theirage. 1616 Buttoxar, Sroches, the first head or hornes 
of a Hart or stagge, 1623 Cockeran |, /’ol/ard, Broach 1» 
the next (start) growing aboue the Beame antler, 1677 N. 
Cox Gentt. Recreation (1706) 65 Vhe first is called Antdirr; 
the second Surantlier .. The little Buds or Broches about 
the 7of, are called Croches. 1774 Gotpso. Nat. //rst, (1862) 
1, 1. v. 324 The stag’s horns are called his Aead; when 
simple, the first year they are called droches. 

8. ta. A tusk or canine tooth (oés.). b. One 
of the tceth of a carding-comb, in a woollen mill. 

1607 Torsuit Hour, Beasts 125 These [shepherds’ dogs] 
ought to be well faced. .a flat chap, with two great broches, 
or long, straight, sharp teeth. 1837 Winttock BA. Trades 
(1842) 483 To pias the wool on one of his combs the steel 
brooches of which are triple. : 

+ 9. A surveyor’s arrow uscd with the chain. Ods. 

1616 Surre. & Maru. Countr, arm 519 Vhe Measurer 
must be prouided of tenne or twelue arrowes, otherwise 
called little broches, or prickes .. to guide the chayne. 

10. A general name for tapered boring-bits, or 
tools for enlarging or smoothing holes, gencrally 
of polygonal form with several cutting edges, 
sometimes round and smooth for burnishing, as in 
watchmaking; a similartool used in dentistry ; an 
instrument for broaching or tapping casks. In 
Loch-making, the pin in a lock which enters the 
barrel of the key. 

3753 CuamBers Cyc/., Among us, broach is chiefly used 
for a steel instrument wherewith to open holes in metals. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LUXXVL. 28, 1 took a five-sided broach, 
which opened the hole in the brass. 1846 W. JoHNsTON 
Beckmann's Hist, Invent, 1. 228 A piece of timber .. like 
the handle of a broch. 1859 J. Tomes Dent. Surg. 415 
Broaches for destroying and withdrawing the pulp should 
be very fine, elastic and flexible. 1884 F. Britten It atch 
§_Clockm. 36 A round broach .. for burnishing brass holes. 

11. A narrow pointed chisel used by masons. 

+12. ¢ A musical instrument, the sounds of which 
are madc by turing round a handle’ (Bailey 
1730-6). Ods. 

II. from the verb. 

13. A perforation or boring. 

1s19 Horman Vlg. 192b, That he shulde nat make a 
broche or do any harme. 1607 Torsent Sours. Beasts 259 
The old Horses have longer and thinner teeth .. there are 
certain broaches or wrinckles in theirteeth, 1684 Bucaniers 
Amer. iii. 32 Making an incision, or broach in the body, 
from thence gently distilleth a sort of Liquor. 

+14. Phrase. A broach, on broach: with a per- 
foration or tap; esp. 40 set a (01) broach: to tap aud 
set running ; also fg. (Now written ABROACH.) 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 52/2 Brochyn or settyn a vesselle a- 
broche, atfamino. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk, (1868) 
266 Whan ye sette a pype on broche, do thus. 1532 More 
Confut, Tindale Wks. 355/2, 1 see. .heresyes so sore sette a 
broche in some vnhappy heartes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 172/1 Wee haue in part set this matter on broch. 
1606 Eart NortHampton in 7 rue & Perf. Relat. Gg 2a, 
When it (this doctrine] was first set on broach. 

III. Avtrib. and Comb., as (sense 6) broach- 
Spire, -steeple; broach-turner, a turn-spit; broach- 
wood, wood suitable for making broaches or spits. 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. 154 he *broach-spires of 
Northamptonshire. 1616 Surrr. & Marku. Countr. arm 
446 A head of Brasse, made after the fashion of a *broch 
steeple. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 549/1 The 
*broche turner. .may let the spitte stande. 1872 TENNYSON 
Lynette 750 Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon! 1836 
Marryat Japhet xiv, We werecutting hazel *broach wood 
in the forest. ; i 

Broach, ¢. rare. [attrib. use of sb.] Likca 
broach or spit; in A7ch. broach-shaped. 

1721 in Baitey. 1849 Freeman Archit. 384 Instead of 
being broach, they began to spring out of the middle of the 
tower, 

Broach (broutf), vt Forms: 4-6 broche, 
5-7 broch, 6 broache, (8 dia/. broych), 6- 
broach. [f. Broacu sd.: cf. F. brocher, Pr. brocar, 


brochar, \t. broccare, {. broche, broca, brocca sb. 
Cf. BROKER.] 

+1. trans. To pierce, stab, thrust through. Ods. 

1377 Laxct. P. P/, B. v. 212 To broche hem with a [pak-] 
nedle. c¢1400 Destr, Troy 9539 He was brochit burgh the 
body with a big speire. 1557 A. Arthur (Copland) 1. xvi, 
He broched y* hors of kynge Ban through and through. 
1583 STANYHURST A2nets 1. (Arb.) 52 His feet.. with raynes 
of bridil ybroached. 1599 WVarn. Fatre Wom. ut. 130 With 
the piercing steel Ready to broach his bosom. 1631 Gover 
God's Arrows Wt. § 95. 364 Edward 2. .was cruelly broached 
to death with an hot iron spit. 

+2. spec. To prick with spurs; to spur. Oés, 

1330 R. GRunne Chron. 277 Per stedes broched pei fast, 
c1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxix. 1475 CAXTON Jason 15, 
Which broched their horses with theirspores. 1513 Doucias 
/Eneis yi, xy. 82 With spurris brocheand the fomy stcidis 
sydis. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 61 Vhe 
capytayne of theym broched his horse agenst Arthur, 

+b. adbsol. To spur, ‘ prick’. Oés. 

1380 Sir Ferumb. 3657 Clarioun .. Comep by-fore faste 
brochyng, On ys stede of Araby. c1400 Destr. Troy 10033 
Troiell .. brochit in breinely his brother to venge. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 63 The frenshemen brochyng 
with y* spore as fast as theyr horses might renne. 

+. consi. To broach (spurs) ¢o (a horse). rare. 

1523 Lo. Berners Frorss. 1. 632 They broched their 
spurres to their horses, and so retourned to Andwarpe. 

+3. To transfix (meat) with a spit which may 
hold it while roasting ; to spit. Oés. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum 26 Hit broch thou shalle, Then do 
hit to fyre and rost hit alle. 1483 Cath, Angé. 44 To Broche, 
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verudare. 1530 Pascr. 471/1 Whan you have broched the 
meate, lette the boye tourne. 1623 Favine 7heat. ffon. v. 
i. 49 Broching it, and then turning it at the fire himnselfe. 

+b. Yo stick (something) oz a spit or pointed 
weapon which transfixes it; to spit. Ods. 

1557 A. Arthur (Copland) v. v. 5 Thre damoysels turn- 
yng thre broches, wheron were broched xii yonge chil- 
dren fate borne lyke yonge byrdes. 1599 Suaks. //en. I’, 
v. Prol. 32 Bringing Rebellion broached on his Sword 
1655 Theophania 172 Percianus.. walks as if he were 
broached upona stake. 1704 Wortincr Dict. Rust. et Urb. 
s.v, Busting of Hemp, Vroaching them, or spitting them 
upon long sticks. 

4. To picrce (a cask, ctc.) so as to draw the 
liquor; to tap. 

©1440 romp. Parv. 52 Brochyn or settyna vesselle broche, 
attamino. 1530 Pacscr. 471/t, 1 broche a wyne vessel, ye 
perce. 1§79 Venton Gutcciard. 1. 31 1t is too daungerous to 
broach a vessell of poyson. 1659 60 Perys Diary (1879) 1. 
87 We broached a vessel of ale that we had sent for among 
us. 31707 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat, 1. i. 2 Mere, Tapster, 
broach Number 1706. 1876 Bancrort //tst, U, S. V. xin. 
25 A pipe of wine was broached. 

b. Also with the liquor as object. 

1650 Baxter Saints W.1. v. §1 (1654) 49 For you, Chris- 
tians, is this wine broached. 1713 Lond. & Countr. Brew. 
1. (1742) 80 Time for broaching such [bcer, 1866 Kixcsies 
Herew. iii. 77 French wine which had just been broached. 

e. fig., and of a vein, blood. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 9 So cunning .. to bru, 
and so reddi to broche debate. 1575 J. STILL Game. Gurton 
n. ili, Ye see..one end tapt of this my short devise. Now 
must we broche Cother to. 1663 Butter //ud. 1. 1. 48y 
Bloud was ready to be broach’d. 1817 J. Giicurist /afed/. 
Patrimony 157 He could wrench out a tooth, broach a 
vein, splice a aes 1871 Brownixc Pr. L/ohenst. 1867 One 
way I bid broach the blood O' the world. : 

6. transf. and fig. Yo picree or break into, in 
order to liberate or extract something; to ‘tap’ 
(a bed of coal or other mineral). 

1583 StanyHurst “Zanes 1.(Arb.) 20 With poyncted flatchet 
thee mountan he broached. 1592 Greene Disput. Addr. 1, 
{ haue broacht vp the secretes of vice. 1650 Fut.er Pisgah 
371 A Countrey .. where God broached a rich vein of gold 
for this particular purpose. 1839 Murciuson Sidur. Syst 
1. xxxv. 470 The uppermost coal bed.. was termed the 
*broachcoal,’ as being the index by which the rich ficld 
was broached or tapped. 1847 Miter /'irst Jpr. x. 167 
The Dudley coal field seems to have been broached just in 
timie. 

7. To give vent or publicity to; to give ont; to 
begin conversation or discussion about, introduce, 
moot. (The chief current sense.) 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 49/1 To broch a newe 
and straunge doctrine. 1593 Hooner £ect. Sol. Pref. v. 
§ 3 To broach my private conceit | should be loth. 1614 
T. Avams Divel’s Banket 52 \uery Nouelist .. must 
broach new opinions. 171z Appison Sfect. No. 457 P2 
Last Friday’s Letter, in which 1 broached my Project of a 
News-Paper. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 317 note, He 
(Dr. Franklin] broached the idea of the American Philoso- 
phical Society. 1860 Motrey Nether. (1868) 11. xiv. 203 
Failing in that we broached the third point. 

8. techn. To pick, indent, or furrow the surface 
of stone with a narrow-pointed stone-chisel called 
a broach, or puncheon. (The kind of work pro- 
duced varies in different localities.) 

31544 Chapel Roll in Gloss. Goth. Archit. (1845) 1. 74 In 
hewmge, brochinge, and scaplyn of stone for the chapell. 
1703 THoressy Let. Ray, To broych, or broach, as Masons 
an Atchler, when with the small point of their ax, they make 
it full of little pits orsmal! holes. 1808 Jamieson, So droach, 
to rough-hew. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 1236 The face of the 
stone should be previously droved, and then broached. 

Broach (broutf), v.2 Aaut. [perh. a use of 
Broacu v.!, in sense of ‘turn’ (as on a spit).] 

1. fair, in phrase, 70 broach fo (said of the ship) : 
to veer suddenly so as to turn the side to wind- 
ward, orto mect the sca. 

1705 Damrier Voy. 11. iii. 6 If the Ship. .should prove 
unruly, as..by her broaching to against all endeavours, 
which often happens, when a fierce gust comes. 1762-9 
Facconer Shipur. 11. 639 If broaching sideway to the sea, 
Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee. 1800 A. Duncan 
Martuer's Chron, (1804) 11. 77 She lost her steerage way, 
broached-to, and upset, the sea rolling over and over. 1829 
Marrvat J. A/tld@may v, Yhe vessel.. broached to, that 
is, came with her broadside to the wind and sea. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef, Mast xxxii. 126 They hove the wheel up just in 
time to save her from broaching to, 

2. trans. To causc (the ship’ to vecr or swerve 
to windward, to bring with her broadside to the 
wind and sea. 

1762-9 Fatconer Shipiwr. 1. 376 Broach the vessel to the 
westward round. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bh, vi. 229 
{t too often happens that some of the men catch crabs with 
their oars, and broach the boat to. 

Hence Broa‘ching-to 2d/. sd. 

1762-9 Fatconer Shipfiwr. 1. (1819) 98 They dread her 
broaching-to. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's L'ocket-bk. vi. 218 
The one great danger, when running before a broken sea, 
is that of broaching-to. 

Broached (bréut{t), #p/. a. Also 6 broched. 
(£ Broaci v.1+-Ep.} 

1. Picrced, tapped, set running. 

1633 Forp Broken Lirt. v. ii, 1t {the blood] sparkles like 
alusty wine new broach’d, 1652 Bextowes 7Acoph. 11. Ixii, 
Each broached Vein. 1847 Disrarit Zancred 1. xii, Oxen 
roasted whole, and broached hogsheads. 

2. Set on foot, started, introduced. 

1547 //omilies 1. Contention 1. (1859) 134 {le is of the 
new sort..he is a new-broached brother. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
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( ) 457. Thys broched and begonne enterprice. 1612 T. 
Foe Cann. Titus i. 2 New broached novelties. 1789 

Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) 1. 315 The 
business now broached. ; , 

3. Of stone: Chiselled with a ‘broach’, 

1625 Minutes of Town Conneil in Hist. Glasgow xxi. 
(1881) 181 The stane work thairof to be small brotchet 
work. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 1236. 1880 Archaeol. Aeliana 
VIII. 157 Fhe murus would be built.. with broached stones 
at Ouseburn, and plain stones elsewhere. 

Broacher (bré«'tfa1). Also 6-7 brocher. [f. 
BROACH 2. + -ER!.] 

1. One who broaches: chiefly in sense 7 of the vb. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed V1. 1555/2 Ballard... 
who was the first brocher of thistreason. 1628 EarLe Aficro- 
cosm. Nii. ( Arb.) 33 A broacher of more newes then hogs- 
heads. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Sev. 51 Our happy wonder 
of ingenuity, and best broacher of new light, Mr. Isa. 
Newton, 1710 Toranp Ref. Sacheverell’s Serm.11 Per- 
nicious Broachers of a Doctrine. 1886 G. ALLEN Darwin 
vi. og Among all broachers of new theories. 

+2. A spit. Oés. 

1700 Drynex Fables (1721) 157 On five sharp broachers 
rank’d the roast they turn’d. 1725 Pore Odyss. xiv. gt 
Smoaking back the tasteful viands drew, Broachers and all. 

Broaching (bréwtfin), v4/. sb. Also 6 broch- 
ing.e. [f. Broacu v.14-1xe 1] 

1. Piercing, spitting ; tapping (a cask), etc. 

1611 Cotcr., A fforage .. wine .. paied upon the broaching 
of euery vessell retailed. 1615 MarkHam Evg. Housew. 1. 
ii. (1668) 69 The spitting and broaching of meat. 

2. Introduction, mooting, origination of opinions. 

3577 Hanser dnc. Eccl. Hist.(x619) 355 Continuall argu- 
ing, and broching of intricate quirks. 1600 DEKKER Gentle 
Craft 1, \1862) 10 He sets more discord of a noble house By 
one day's brvaching in his pickthank tales, Than can be 
salved again in twenty years. 1835 Worpsw. Let. to B. 
Montagu it June, The first broaching of the Reform Bill. 

3. The first liquor mun from a cask on tapping it. 

1659 GauDEN Fun. Serm. BS. Brownrig (1660) 143 The 
first broachings of a vessel. 1662 FULLER MWVorthies (1840) 
I1I. 171 His mother did not carelessly cast away his youth 
‘as the first broachings of a vessel). 

4. The chiselling of stone with a broach. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. § 1914 If broaching is performed 
without droving..it is never so regular. 1880 l rchacol. 
leliana VII\. 285 The broacbing or crosshatching and 
other conventionalities of the Romans. 

5. Comb. broaching-bit (see quot.) ; broach- 
ing-thurmal, -thurmer, -turner, a chisel for 
‘broaching’ stone. 

1881 Raysioxp Wining Gloss., Broaching-bit, a tool used 
to restore the dimensions of a bore-hole which has been con- 
tracted by the swelling of the mar! or clay walls. 

Broa‘ching, ///. a. [f. Broacu v.14 -1Ne 2.] 
Piercing, stabbing. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. 1. F vijb, Morishe pykes, and 
brochyng speares. 

Broad (br9d), z. Forms: 1 brad, 2-3 brad, 
3-6 brod, 4-6 brode, 6 broode, 4-5 brood, 
6- broad. Also xorih. 3-4 brad, (bradd), 4-5 
brade, 4- Sc. braid. Comjfared broader, -est 
(1 brédre, brdédre; brédost; 4-5 braddere, 
braddest ; bredder). [Common Teut.: OE. 
brad, identical with OF ris. 6réd, OSax. 6réd (MDu. 
breel -d-, Du. breed), OHG. (MHG. and mod.G.) 
breit, ON, breib-r, (Sw., Da. bred), Goth. brazp-s 
:-OTeut. *bratdo-z: no related words are known 
even in Teutonic, except its own derivatives: see 
Breaptu, BREDE.] : 

1. Extended in the direction measured from side 
to side; wide. Opposed to zarrow. 

@ 1000 Czdimon's Gen. 994 (Gr.) Brad blado. c¢ 1000 Ags. 
Ps. cxxxvili]. 1 Ofer Babilone bradum streame. ¢1z05 Lay. 
7635 pe stelene brond swide brad [c 1275 brod] and swide 
long. @ 1340 Hampore Psalter viii. 7 Swa by the brad way 
thai ga till hell. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 386 With banys 
gret & schuldrys braid. ¢ 1380 Wycutr Ws. (1880) 249 pe 
brode weie to elle. c1440 Vork Myst. xxxii. 19 My for- 
hed both brente is and brade. €1449 Pecock Repr. 374 
Noman is without a place long and brood. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxxxiv. 113 To make his foreste lenger and 
bredder. 1552 Apr. Hamitton Catech. xxvi. 121 The braid 
-. way of deadly syn that leidis to hel. 1580 SipNey Ar- 

adta@ 239 About his neck he wore a brode and gorgeous 
collor. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres w. i. 95 The Broad 
square is the battell which conteineth more, or as much, as 
twis€ so many men in front, as in flank. 16z1 Biste 30d 
xi 9 roader then the sea. a1762 Lavy M. W. Montacue 
Lett, V1. xlvi. 30 Not half so broad, as the broadest part of 
the Thames, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 417 A 
broad chest Is an excellence in a hunter, 

= Im transvcrse Measurement. 
_ 1000 O. E, Chron, (Laud MS.) Introd., 
is ehta hund inila lang and twa hund brad. 1297 R. GLouc. 

1 Foure hondred myle brod from Est to Weste. ¢ 1384 
Cnaucer //. fame 792 A litel rounded asa sercle Paraven. 
ture brode as a covercle. 1587 Fremine Contn, Holinshed 
IIT. 1981/1.A twentie score brode from banke to banke aboue. 
x60r IIottanp /?/iny I. 76 Almost an acre and a halfe 
broad. 1664 Evetyn Kal. fort. (1729) 199 A Leaf no 
broader than a Three-pence. 1885 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 
11/t ‘The later Scouts are to be 5 ft. longer and 2 ft. broader. 

c. Applied technically to certain fabrics, now 
or orginally distinguished by their width, as 
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1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1762/4 Mr. John Guile, Broad. 
Weaver ..in Spittle-fields. 1723 /bid. No. 6189/4 John 
Jacobs .. Broad Silk Weaver. /6id. No. 6190/9 Richard 
Gardner .. Broad-Weaver. 1727 De For Eng. Tradesm. 
xxi, We now make at hoineall the fine broad-silks, velvets, 
brocades. 1826 Annual Reg. 59/1 The throwsters, the 


' broad trade manufacturers, and the dyers admitted their 


BROAD CLotu, q.v., broad glass (1) 2); also broad | 


74k as distinguished from silk ribbons; whence 


broad-sitk-loom, -weaver, broad sluffs, broad trade, 
broad weaver. 


superiority .. But the ribband manufacturers, etc. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XVX. 490/1 A recent contrivance by which 
the broad-silk loom had been made applicable to ribbon- 
weaving. 1883 Aserican V. 262 The finest broad-silks .. 
were produced in Macclesfield. 

+d. Broad gold, money: see BROAD-PIECE. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2352/2 Exchanging of Broad Mony 
for Clipt. 1702 /bid. No. 3814/4 A Piece of Broad Gold of 
K. Charles I. in his Armour. 1724 /d7d. No. 6300/2 Two 
Persons have been offering to change Broad Gold for 
Guineas .. They had 68 Broad Pieces. 

2. Less definitely as to direction (e.g. where 
length is not applicable, or not in question): Of 
great extent, extensive, wide, ample, spacious. 

a 1000 Elene 917 \Gr.) Is his rice brad. cx12z05 Lay. 5087 
In enne bradne feld [c 1275 in to one brode felde}. a1300 
Cursor MM. 8530 Ouer al pis werld brade. 1394 P. P7. 
Crede 118 We buldeb a burw3, a brod and a large. ?a1400 
Morte cirth, 10 He salle.. Bryne Bretayne pe brade. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 52 Brode or large of space, sfactosus. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 The hole brode worlde. 
1671 Mitton /. FR. 11. 339 In ample space under the broad- 
est shade. 1784 Cowrer Jask u. 22 Human nature’s 
broadest, foulest blot. 1814 A. Witson Rad & Ringan, As 
though braid Scotland had been a’ his ain. 1843 Lever 7. 
Hinton vii. (1878) 47 The hroad and swelling lands, that 
stretched away. .far as the eye could reach. 

+b. Of time. Ods. 

c1325 Z£.E. Allit. P. B. 659 Fro mony a brod day byfore 
ho barayne ay byene. 

+3. Large in amount, ample, plentiful. Oés. 

a 1000 Feownlf 6201 Beagas and brad gold. a1zz5 Ancr. 
R.102 Mid brod schome & sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 3713 
His brade [v.7. brood] blissing he hin gaue. c1325 Z.£. 
Allit. P. B. 584 Hit is a brod wonder, 

+b. Abonnding, fullof Ods. 

a@ 1300 Cursor AL, 24744 Sua brad of hir blis es pe wai. 
¢1320 Sir Tristr. 177 Of folk pe feld was brade. 

4. Wide open; fully expanded. 

971 Blickl. Hont. 23 Hie hine .. mid bradre hand slogan. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 67 Sume hine slogan on hys 
ansiene mid hera brada handen. a@1300 Cursor M. 17837 
Til heuen pai lifted bair eien brade. 1607 Dexxer & WeEs- 
ster Hist. Sir T, WVyat1g Wee stand high in mans opinion, 
and the worldes broad eye. 

b. esp. Of day, daylight, etc. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 107 Ful oft, whan it is brode 
day. 1530 Paiscr. 201/2 Broode daye, grant jour. 1579 
Futxe Aefut. Rastel 722 We do not light wax candels 
in y* brod day light. 1664 Decay Chr. Piety (J. \t no 
longer seeks the shelter of night and darkness, but ap- 
pears in the broadest light. 1690 Locxe (J.) If children 
were left alone in the dark, they would be no more afraid 
than in broad sunshine. 1732 BerkeLey Adiphr. iv. § 3 
A solitary walk before it was broad daylight. 1821 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Unb, u. ii.25 Awake through all the broad noon- 
day. 1828 Scort F. AL. Perth III. 149 It cannot be con- 
cealed .. it will all out to the broad day. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron. iii. xxiv. 125 The comet of 1843..was visible 
in broad daylight. 

5. Plainly displayed before the mental vision; 
plain, clear, obvious; ‘ pronounced’, emphatic, 
explicit. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 11. v. 49 How brode shewep be 
errour and pe folie of 3ow men. «1577 GascoiGNE Voy. 
Hfolland, I name no man, for that were brode before. 1699 
Bentitey Phal, 184 Surely this is a hint broad enough. 
1709 StrvPE Aun. Ref. Introd. § 1. 8 Mary, Queen of Scot- 
land, and the Dauphin... gave broad signs of their pretences 
to the Crown of England. 1825 Scorr Ta/isman (1863) 
215 He understands or guesses thy meaning—be not so 
broad, I pray thee. 186x Parker Goth. Archit. 1. v. (1874) 
161 [bere is no broad line of distinction, sod. The hint is 
too broad to be mistaken. 

b. Most apparent; prominent, outstanding, gene- 
tal, main. (Opposed to ‘subordinate’, ‘ minute ’.) 

1860 KincsLey J//sc. I. 10, I merely take the broad facts 
of the story. 1869 Huxzey in Scz. Opinion 28 Apr. 486/2 
A knowledge of [the] broad outlines [of a subject]. 1885 
pranen: Exam, 6 May s/i The broad features of the acci- 

ent. 

6. Of language (or the speaker): a. Plain- 
spoken, outspoken (often in a bad sense); unre- 
served, not mincing matters. 

1588 in Hari. AMisc. (1809) 11. 81, I. .have been very often 
ashamed to hear so broad speeches of the King and the 
Pope. @16r1 Cuarman //iad 1. 224 His wrath, that this 
broad language gave. 1654 GaTAKER Disc. A fol. 77 With- 
out anie broad or uncivil language. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No, 208 ? 3 A fulsom Way of commending you in broad 
terms. 1827 Hatram Const, fist. vii. (1..) The broadest 
and most repulsive declaration of all the Calvinistic tenets. 
1870 Jens Sophocles’ Electra (ed. 2) 36/1 She now repeats 
the avowal in broader terms. 

+b. Coarse, unrefined, vulgar. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Envydos 2, I toke an olde boke, and..the 
englysshe was so rude and brood that I coude not wele 
vnderstandeit. 1589 R. Harvey P2. Serc. (1860) 19 Speake 
a broad word .. amongst huntsmen in chaze, you shall be 
leasht for your labor: as one that disgraceth a gentlemans 
pastime..with the termes of a heardsman. 

c. E.oose, gross, indecent. 

1580 Nort 2tarch (1676) 39 To sport one with another, 
without any broad speeches or uncomly jests, 161x Corcr., 
i'n gras, a broad, or bawdie, tale, 1628 Earte JMicro- 
cosm, xlix, ‘Arb.) 70 Onely with broad and obsccene wit. 
«1700 Drypen Ozid'’s Art of Love 1. 882 Broad words will 
make her innocence afraid. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 


BROAD. 


278 Laughing outrageously at a broad story. 1882 TRaAILL 
Sterne 15 A collection of comic but extremely broad ballads. 


7. Of pronunciation: Perhaps orig.: With ‘wider’ 
or ‘lower’ vowel-sounds (i.e. with the back or 
the front oral cavity more dilated); but commonly 


used of a strongly-marked dialectal or vulgar pro- 


nunciation of any kind, e.g. ‘ Broad Yorkshire’, 
‘Broad Devonshire’, ‘Broad Cockney’. road 
Scotch: the Lowland Scotch vernacular. 

1532 [see C3]. 1580 A. Gotninc Pref. Verses in Baret’s 
Alz., The diffrence..Of brode North speech and Sowthren 
smoothednesse. 1697 Potter Axntig. Greece 1. i. (1715) 3 
The Ancient Greeks pronounc’d the letter a broad like 
the Diphthong ov, as in our English word All. 1724 
De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 236 A broad north-country 
tone. 1787 Burns Srigs of Ayr 167 \n plain braid Scots 
hold forth a plain braid story. 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
1.320 His oaths.. were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. 1859 Blackw. Afag. Sept. 255/2 Broad York- 
shire talked all over the ship. 1877 Sweet Phonetics 18 In 
the broad London pronunciation this lengthening of origin- 
ally short vowels is extremely common. 


+b. Of sound: Full, deep, low in pitch. Odés. 

1607 TorseLL Four-f, Beasts 258 The females havea shrill 
and sharper voice then the males, which is fuller and 
broader, Pere 

8. Unrestrained, kept within no narrow bounds; 
going to full lengths. 

160z Suaks. //am. 11. iv, 2 His prankes haue been too 
bread to beare with. 1815 Scribéleomania 127 Kenny pos- 
sesses some requisites for broad farce. 1820 W. Irvixc 
Sketch Bk. 1, 207 She was the picture of broad, honest, 
vulgar enjoyment. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 183 The 
mirth is broader, the irony more sustained. 

+ 9. Widely diffused; spread all abroad. Oés. 

1605 SuHaks. s/acb. 11. iv. 23 As broad, and generall, as 
the casing Ayre. 

10. Having a wide range, extensive ; widely ap- 
plicable, inclusive, general. 

[1741-2 H. Wacrore Lett. H. Afann 1. 93 The Tories. .if 
‘Tories there are, for now one hears of nothing but the 
Broad Bottom; it is the reigning cant word, and means, the 
taking all parties and people indifferently into the ministry. ] 
1871 Mortey Voltasre (1886) 45 Intellectual education in 
the broadest sense that was then possible. 1875 Stusgs 
Const. Hist, 111. xxi. 619 Personal feeling must be sacri- 
ficed to save.. broader principles. 1875 Hamerton /z¢el/. 
Life x. v. 387 A broad rule .. applicable to all imaginable 

11. Characterized by breadth of opinion or senti- 
ment; liberal, catholic, tolerant, allowing wide 
limits to ‘orthodoxy’. (Cf. BreapTH 4, BRoAD 


CHURCH.) 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 226 With his broad heart to win his 
way to heaven. 1850 [See Broap Cuurcu]. 1873 Lower 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 323 Keats had the broadest mind. 
1886 Mortey Crit. JVJisc. I. 78 Even good opinions are 
worth very little unless we hold them in a broad, intelligent 
and spacious way. a 

12. Art. Characterized by artistic ‘breadth’; 
executed with a view to general effect rather than 
to special details. Cf. 5 b, and see BREADTH 5. 

1862 Grote Greece 11. liv. IV. s61 A portrait of him drawn 
in colours broad and glaring. 1879 Sata in Daily Tel. 8 
May, Two broad, powerful, and vividly expressed portraits. 
1885 A thenxuin 30 May 702/3 Broad and richin tone and 
colour. 

13. Phrases. + lz the broad or the long: in one 
way or another. J?’s as broad as it’s long (or as 
long as it’s broad). it comes to the same thing 
either way, it makes no difference. 

1682 ScarLtett Exchanges 171 If the Principal.. doth 
force his factor one way or other, in the broad or the long, 
to make up his Disbursements. 1687 R. L’Estrance 
Ausw, Diss. 6Whether the Church of England-Men Reject 
the Roman Catholiques, or the Roman Catholiques Reject 
the Church of England-Men, ’tis Just as Broad as it is 
Long. ax1704 —(J.) It is as broad as long, whether they 
rise to others, or bring others down to them. 1775 Gouv. 
Mornris in Sparks Life & IW rit. (1832) 1. 55 Itis as bas as it 
is broad—the more [troops] that are sent to Quebec the less 
they can send to Boston. 1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. 1. 
ix. 113 The sharper the famine, the higher are prices, and 
the higher I sell, the more I can spend .. and so it’s as 
broad as it’s long. P 

B. sé. [mostly elliptical] 

+1. Breadth: only in phrase 77, 02, 0, a brode ; 
now represented by ABROAD adv. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 347 Pis werld .. Seit for to be on lang 
and brad. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, Beddus brauderit 
o brode. 1456 Paston Lett. 281 1, 386 Vhe straungiers ar 
soore a dradde, and dar not come on brode. 


2. The broad part, the full breadth (of the 


back, the foot, etc.). 

1741 Moxro Axatz. (ed. 3) 294 The Broad of the Foot. 
Mod, To lie on the broad of one’s back. 

+ 3.=BroapciotTu. Odés. 

¢ 1500 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811; 73 Clothes called fyn brodes 
of the makyng of Essex. 

+ 4.=Broab-Prece. Obs. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4672/4 A.. Purse, with 30 Guineas 
and 5 Brodes in it. 1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. xiii. 224 
Presenting one of the collectors with a broad (piece) or half 
a broad. 1763 SNELLING God Coin 28 (L.) Whenthe twenty 
shilling pieces, commonly called guineas, were coined in 
the reign of Charles II, then the unites of the Common- 
wealth, Charles 1, and James I, received the name of 
broads or broad-pieces. é 

5. In East Anglia, an extensive piece of fresh 


water formed by tke broadening out of a river. 


BROAD. 


[1711 Act 9 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 4870/2 Fens, Lakes, 
broad Waters, or other Places of resort for Wild Fowl.} 
1787 Maxsuatt .Vorfolk \E. D. S.) Broads, fresh-water 
lakes (that ts, broad waters ; in distinction to narrow waters, 
or rivers), 181a Soutuey “eft. (1856) II. 307 A broad is the 
spread of a river into a sheet of water. 1844 ioe ESSE Sc. & 
Tales Country Life 1. 82 Vhe graceful bendings of the 
streanl, sometimes opening into shallow broads. 1884 G. 
C. Davies (¢2¢/e) Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, the Water- 
ways, Lagoons, and Decoys of Kast Anglia. 

attrib, 1883 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The artistic aspect of 
the Broad district. 

6. slane. ipl) Playing cards. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Broads, cards; a person ex- 

ert at which is said to be a good drvad-player. 1834 
it. Ainswortit Rookwood iv. ii, | nick the érvacds. 

C. adv. [in OL. a distinet word érdéde, ME. 
brode: but on the mutescence of final -c, levelled 
with the adj.] 

1. In a broad or extensive way ; broadly, widely, 
fully ; far, abroad. 

aro0o Cedmon's Gen. 223 (Gr.) Fison brade behuaer- 
1297 K. Giouc, 417 Pur blod sprong & wende aboute brode 
& wyde. ¢1350 (idl, Palerwe 753 A tri appeltre .. pat was 
braunched ful brode. 1590 SeENseR #. Q. Prol., Whose 

raises..Toblazon broad emongst herlearned throng. 21744 

ort (J.) Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 


tb. With eyes wide open, with a stare. Obs. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Chaz. Vem, Prol. §& T. 867 Though ye 
looken neuer so brode and stare. ¢ 1430 //yuns Virg, $c. 
(1867) 37 Summe staren broode & moun not se. 

2. Outspokenly, unreservedly. 

¢€1386 Cuaucer Auts, 7.741 Crist spak himself ful broode 
in holy writ. ¢c1440 Vor: AZyst. xix. 89 Thou burdis to 
brode! 1607 Suaks. 7472, 1. iv. 64 Who canspeake broader, 
then hee that has no house to put his head in? 1850 Mrs. 
Srowe Uncle Tom's C. v.29 We don‘t quite fancy when 
women and ministers come out broad and square, and go 
beyond us in matters of either modesty or morals, 

tb. Zo laugh broad: to laugh freely, without 
restraint, grossly. 

1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. (1851) 6 The brood of Belial 
.. Will laugh broad perhaps. 1658 W. Burton /éin, Anton. 
so The wise men of the age will laugh broad at these ., 
enquiries. 

3. With a broad pronunciation or ‘accent’; 
with the vowels of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

c¢1532 Dewrs /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 899 Ye shal pro- 
nounce your ¢ as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as ye pro- 
nounce your @ in englysshe. 1596 Law. ///, u. 1. 12 And 
then spoke broad, With epithets & accents of the Scots. 
Mod. * We Devonshire men speak very broad.’ 

4. Broad awake, broad waking: fully awake, 
wide awake. 

1583 STANYuURST vets 1. (Arb.) 53 From sleepe I broad 
waked. 1626 T. H. Canssin’s [Joly Crt. 152 We dreame 
broad-waking. 1666 J. Smitn Odd Age (ed, 2) 127 Then 
shall he be broad awake. 1736 WesLey /Vés. (1872) I. 29 
Being in bed, but broad awake. 1844 G. S. FaBer Eight 
Dissert. 11. 352 The bard seems to have been broad awake. 

5. Nae. (Cf. LARGE, WIDE.) , 

1860 Merc. Mar. Mog: V\1. 82 Alight was seen broad on 
the port bow [i. e. a good deal to the left of the point right 
ahead}. 

D. Comb. [from adj. and adv.] 

1. General. a. parasynthetic, as droad-backed, 
-based, -beamed, -bladed, -bodied, -bosomed, -boal- 
toned, -boughed, -breasted, -buttoched, -chested, 
-cared, -eyed, -flapped, -fronted, -headed (1530), 
-hearted, -hoofed, -horned, -timbed, -listed, -mar- 
gined, -minded, -nosed, -shoutdered, -skirted, -souled, 
-sterned, -slriped, -tatled, -tocd, -wayed, -wheeled, 
winged, etc., ete.; b. adverbial, as broad-built, 
flashing, -grinning, -spread, -spreading, etc. 

1651 Aldut. in Proc. Parliameut No.81 A short Sorrell 
Mare..*broad backed. 1857 Emerson Poems 49 We will 
climb the broad-backed hills. 1769 PAil. Trans. LIX. 
310 A *broad-based pyramid. 1835 I. Tayvtor Sir. Despot. 
vi. 263 A broad-based hierarchy. 1883 //arfer's Mag. 
Feb. 395/1 Brown-sailed, *broad-beamed old luggers. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 160 The fruit of the *broad-bosomed 
earth. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3837/4 A Silver Tankard, 
*broad bottom’d. 1804 Lp. Epon in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 
Il. 79 Forming an administration upon those broad-bot- 
tomed principles. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 1. App. 
xxxiv, The *broad-breasted earth, the spacious skie. 179 
CorrripGE Christabe/ 1. vi, The huge broad-breasted, old oak 
tree. 1768 WatEs in PAil, Trans. LX. 109 Their persons 
..seem to be low ; but pretty *broad built. 1662 FuLLer 
Worthies (1840) II]. 288 He had, as I may say, a *broad- 
chested soul, favourable to such who differed from him. 
1870 Bryant /éad 1. in. 92 That other chief Taller and 
broader-chested than the rest. 1606 Suaks. Ant, & Cé.1. 
¥. 29 *Broad-fronted Cxxsar. 1530 Patscr. 307/1 * Brode- 
heeded, eubrabile. 1838 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I, vi. 
163 Cover the wood with broad-headed nails) 1719 DE 
For Crusoe (Hotten) 474 A very generous *broad-hearted 
Man. 1585 sict 27 Ed‘z. xvii, Any cloth .. of like making 
called *Broad-listed Whites. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 
167 Base blew-coates, tapsters, *broad-minded slaues, 188z 
Lp. BLanororp in Daily News 7 Feb. 3 No more broad- 
minded than .. the Church they bave seceded from. 1591 
Percivat. Sf. Dict., Espakdudo *broad shouldered, sca- 
Caers. 1842 Pricuarp Nat, Fist. Afan 178 Robust, 

road-shouldered, with dark complexion. 1809 W. IrvinG 
Kuickerd. (1861) 115 A *broad-skirted coat with huge but- 
tons. 1687 Lond, Gas. No. 2211/4 A duskish brown bald 
Mare, *broad spread. 1591 SreNnser Rains of Time 452 
* Broad spreading like an aged tree. 1802 Binciey claim, 
Bro. (1813) 1. 467 The * Broad-tailed Sheep. 1816 G. Cot- 
wan Sr, Grins, Mr. Champern. i. (1872) 296 Like *broud- 
wheeled wagons without springs. 1816 Keats Jo brother 
George, The *broad-wing’d sea-gull never at rest. 
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2. Special comb.: broad-band (sce quots.) ; 
broad bean (sce BEAN 1); broad-bill, a name for 
several birds having broad bills, esp. the Shoveller 
and Spoonbill; broad-blown a., in full bloom, 
full-blown ; broad-eyed a., having large cyes, 
with eyes wide open; broad - glass, window- 
glass; also adértb., as broad-glass-house, -maker ; 
broad-horn, a kind of flat boat used on Ameri- 
cau rivers; broad-leaf (fo/.), a tree (Zermen- 
ala talifolia) found in Jamaica; also a local 
name for the Greater Plantain (/’lanlago major); 
broad-man, broads-man (d/a/.), one who lives 
near the Norfolk Broads; broad-mouthed a., hay- 
ing a broad mouth ; also (of words) plain-spoken, 
insolent (obs.); broad-seed (/io/.), the LEnglish 
name of the genus Udlospermunt; broad-set a., 
stoutly formed, thick-set ;broad-silk, broad trade, 
broad-weaver (sce Broap Ic.); broad-spokena., 
using plain language, plain-spoken. 

16z9 Boyp Lust Battell 643( Jam.) The verie euill thoughts 
of the wicked in that day shalbe spread out and laide in 
“broad-band before the face of God. 1847 Hatiiwect, 
Broad-band, corn laid out in the sheaf on the band, and 
spread out to dry after rain. North: [see also Jamieson, 
and Atkinson Provinc, Danby s. v.) 1783 Bryant /lora 
Divtetica 83 ‘The common Broad Bean is a native of 
Egypt. 1819 Rees Cycel, s. v. Vicia, Vhe long-pods, “broad 
Spanish, and white-blossomed bean. 1634 <ldthorp MS. in 
Snnpkinson Washingtons Introd. 23, Veales 7—Peckards 3 
—*Broad-bills 5. 1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 55. 
(1602 SHAks. //ayz. un. iil, 81 With all his Crimes *broad 
blowne, as fresh as May.) 1855 Tennyson JZazd 1. xiii. 9 
His face .. Has a broad-blown comeliness red and white. 
1877 DowpveNn Shaks. Primer vi. 72 Bottom in his broad- 
blown self-importance. @161x CuapmMan /éfad vu. 173 
*Brood-eyed Neves proud will. 1655 H. VAUGHAN Silex 
Scint. 1. (1858) 23 Some fast asleepe, others broad-eyed. 
1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 122 The glass-houses, both for 
Vessells and *broad-glass. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4723/3 Any 
broad Glass-house within the Kingdom. 1712 /did. No. 
4951/4 Broad Glass, or Window-Glass .. sold by any of the 
Broadglass-makers. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 651 Next to 
it in cheapness of material may be ranked broad or spread 
window-glass. 1839-40 W. IrvinG IVodfert’s R. (1855) 193 
A flat-bottomed family boat, technically called a *broad- 
horn, 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 255 *Broad-leaf Tree .. 
grows toa very considerable size. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 
534 Broad Leaf, the Zerminalia latifolia, a tree, native of 
Jamaica, 1882 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 100 The fixed belief 
among a large number of *Broadsmen is that they breed 
upon the land. 1884 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 
145 The Broadman’s food is ey fish and fowl. 1594 
Greene Sedfius Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 286 Your squared 
words And *broad-mouth’dtearmes. 1864 A/ag. for Young 
May 179 A broad-mouthed glass jar. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4465/6 A plain *broad-set light gray Mare, 1858 W. Extis 
Vis. Madagascar ii. 47 He was .. rather broad-set than 
corpulent. 

Broad, Sc. form of Boarn: cf. Bron. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 3 Part tha fand in ald 
broades of bukis. 1801 Macneitt Poems (1844) 67 Window 
broads just painted red. 

+ Broad, v. Oés. Also 4 north. brade. [f. the 
adj.] ¢rans. To broaden, spread abroad, expand. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 1312 Pe (a\mansing is so ibroded. 
21340 Hampotr /sadter cxviti[xix], 32 When thou bradid 
(didatasti} my hert. Bradynge of hert is delytynge of right- 
wisnes. 1399 Lanci. Kuch. Kedeless 11. 141 Pe blessid bredd 
brodid his wyngis. 

Broad-arrow, -head : see Arrow III. 

Broa‘d-ax. An ax with a broad head, used 
for hewing timber, and formerly in war. 

1352 Minor Poems (1825) 29 To batail .. With brade ax, 
and with bowes bent. c1400 £piph. 737 (Yurnb. 1843) 
Summe had twybyll, brodax, and nawger. c¢1450 Gloss. 
Garlande in Wright Voc. 137 Dolabra, (gloss.) brode axe. 
1530 PatsGr. 201/2 Broode axe, kache large. 1855 W. Sar- 
Gent Braddock's E-xped. 84 A roof of puncheons, rudely 
shaped with the broad-axe. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 
III. xvi. 494 They .. split open his doors with broad-axes. 

Broa‘d-brim. ¢o//oy. 

a. A hat with a broad brim. b. A nickname 
for one who wears such a hat ; a Quaker. 

1797 Lams Le¢¢. iil. (1837) I. 75 The congregation of broad- 
brims. .were too much for his gravity. 1855 5. Lover //anudy 
Andy xxxvi, ‘Now [fire] once through iny bread-brim’, 
quoth Ephraim. 1863 Sata Capt. Danger. 1. x. 310 ‘Vhere 
are hearts of gold among those Broadbrims. 

lience Broad-brimmed a.; Broad-brimmer, 


a broad-brimmed hat (co/foq.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2350/4 One silver broad brim‘d Bason. 
1716 Lavy M. W. Montacur. Le?¢é. I. iii. 12 The parson 
clapped on abroad brimmed hat. 1860 //eads & [Jats 13 
Flat caps and broad-brimmers were .. fashionable. 1872 
Haxrpwick Trad. Laue, 156 The wild huntsman may always 
be recognised by his broad-brimmed hat. 

Broadcast (bro-dkast), a., adv., sb. [f. Bnoap 
adv. + Cast fa. pple.) A. adj. 

1. Ofseed, ete.: Scattered abroad over the whole 
surface, instead of being sown in drills or rows. 
b. Of sowing: Performed by this method. 

1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 115 The sowing is 
either in the broad-cast mode, or by drilling. 1831 Sir J. 
Sincxair Corr. II. 424 No broad-cast sowing can equal it, 
184z Lance Cott. Farmer 19 On broad.-cast turnips, thirty 
bushels of lime per acre, was the quantity used. 

2. fig. &. Scattered widely abroad, widely disse- 
minated. b. Wide, as if scattering seed broadeast. 

1785 Burks Sp. Nab. Arcot's Debts Wks. 1V. 205 With a 
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broad-cast swing of his arm, he squanders over his Indian 
field a sum, etc. 1875 Srusus Const, (ist, UIT. xviii. 135 
Broadcast accusations, 

B. adv, Only in phr. 70 sow, scalter, throw, ctc. 
broadcast. a. in Agric. 

1832 Mex. Subst. Food 38 Scattering the seed..over the 
whole surface ..is.. called sowing broad-cast. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, dgric. |. 83 pod sown either broad. 
cast or in drills, 

b. fig. 

1814 Six R. Witson Diary IL. 391, | have. .thrown broad- 
Cast a fruitful grain, and converted the soil of my banish- 
ment into a field that ouglit to be rich in future produce. 
1876 Green Short Jist. vi. $6 (1882) 334 A host of spies 
were scattered broadcast over the land. 


C, sb, Broadeast sowing, or mode. 

1796 C. Maxsuatt Garden, xv. (1813) 60 At broad-cast, 
trample the seed in with the feet. 1797 Ilocrort Séod- 
berg's Trav, sed. 2) IL], Ixxx. 224 The corn has not been 
sown with broad-cast. 1866 Rourks Agric. & Prices 1. 111, 
50 The rate of seed to the acre.. where broadcast is adopted. 


Broa‘dcast, v. [f. as prec. + Cast v.] 

1. To scatter (seed, etc.) abroad with the hand. 
1813 A. YounG “sser Agric. I. 333 They sow. .the barle 
..Spraining the first [half]; and broad-casting the second. 
1836 Montcomrry Poet's (ortfolio 248 Sow in the inorn 
thy seed... Broad-castit o’er the land. 1846 Jrud. KX. cleric. 

Soc. VII. it. 591 It is preferable to broadcast the guano. 

2. fiz. To scatter or disseminate widely. 

1829 I. ‘l’avi.or Lathus. iv. 270 The doctrine of missionary 
zeal..has been broad-cast overChristendom. 1880 Ruskin 
Lett. to Clergy 369 Showing his detestation of the sale of 
indulgences by broadcasting these gratis from his pulpit. 


Broad Church. (See Broan a. 11.] 

A designation popularly applicd to members of 
the Church of England who take its formularies and 
doctrines in a broad or liberal sense, and hold that 
the.church should be comprehensive and tolerant, 
so as to admit of more or less variety of opinion 
in matters of dogma and ritnal. Also sometimes 
applied to the corresponding school of opinion in 
other churches. (Often aé¢r1d.) 

The phrase came into vogue about 40 years ago, and is 
framed on the aualogy of the far older * High Church’ and 
* Low Church’; but it is not used in the same manner, the 
Broad Churchmen, so called, not having, like the High and 
the Low Church, a party organization, and seldom acting 
together as a party. According to the Master of Malliol 
(Prof. Jowett), the term was first proposed in conversation, 
in his hearing, by the late A, H. Clough, and became collo- 
quially familiar in Oxford circles, a few years before 1850. 
In 1850 Dean Stanley claimed in an article on the Gorham 
Controversy in the i Gibingh Review, that the Church of 
England as a whole is of necessity neither ‘High’ nor 
‘Low’, but Sreacd, in which there was evidently a reference 
to the term as one superior to party. But in 1853 the Kev. 
W. J.Conybeare, in an article in the same Review on ‘Church 
Parties’, used ‘ High’, ‘ Low’, and ‘ Broad’, as recognized 
party designations. Already in the r7th c. Dryden had re- 
ferred (Hind & P. iii. 160) to the more tolerant divines of 
the church as ‘ your sons of latitude’, (L 187) ‘ your sons of 
breadth’, (I. 229) ‘ your broadway sons’, 

[1850 Staniry in Zdind, Rev. July 266 Vhere is no need 
.. for minute comparison of the particular formularies of 
the Church to prove .. that it is, by the very conditions 
of its being, not High or Low, but Broad.) 1853 W. J. 
Conybeare in “din, Rev. XCVIII. 330 Side by side with 
these various shades of High and Low Church, another 
party of a different character has always existed in the 
Church of England. It is called by different names; 
Moderate, Catholic, or Broad Church, by its friends ; Lati- 
tudinarian or Indifferent by its enemies. Its distinctive 
character is the desire cf comprehension. Its watch- 
words are Charity and TYoleration. /éfd. 273 The three 
great parties hick divide the Church of England .. com- 
monly called the Low Church, the High Church, and the 
Broad Church parties. 1860 Quart, Rev. Oct. 497 The 
authoress [Geo. Eliot] is neither High-Church nor Low- 
Church, but a tolerant member of what is styled the 
Broad-Church party. 1884 £drvd. Rev. July 198. 

Hence Broad-Churchism, Broad-Churchman. 

1870 F, D. Maurice Leffler in Life (1884) I. xi 184 They 
(the Liberals] are called Broad Churchmen now, and delight 
to be called so. But their breadth seems to me to be 
narrowness. 1874 GLADSTONE Kitualism in Cont. Ree. Oct. 
673 Some of those clergy who are called Broadchurchmen. 


Broadcloth, broad cloth (bré-dkldp). [f. 
Bnoap + Crorn. In Act Rich. //7/, viii., an. 1482, 
‘broad cloths’, two yards within the lists, are 
distinguished from ‘streits’, one yard wide within 
the lists.] Fine, plain-wove, dressed, double 
width, black cloth, used chiefly for men’s gar- 
ments. (The term is now used to imply quality 
rather than width, which may vary considerably ; 
the ‘double’ merely represents that the piece is 
creased or folded double, i.c. with its two ‘lists’ 
brought together; a process not adopted with 
cloth of less than 34 inches wide.) Also adtrid. 

a@axaqz0 Occteve De Rey. [rinc. 452 Vhere gothe no lesse 
in a maunes typette Than of brode clothe a yerd. 1465 
Mavmn. & Llouseh. Exp. 316, lj. peces of blak bredeclothe, 
conteynenge in lengthe xlviij. yerdes. 1483 dct. x Auch. 
1/J, viii. § x Any manner woollen Clothes, called broad 
Clothes. 1577 Harrison Englamf u. v. (1877) 132 The 
wares that they carrie out of the realme are for the most 
part Brode clothes. 1632 Massincer & Fietp Fata? 

Dowry v.i, A thrifty cap, composed of broad-cloth lists. 
1gao Gay Joes (1745) 1. 72 Ye weavers all your shuttles 
throw, And bid broad-cloths and serges grow. 1833 Flt. 
Martinrau Cinn. & Pearts v. 97 You dressed in broud- 
cloth, and I in silk. 


BROADEN. 


fie. x6o1 Br. Bartow Defence 222 That is Christ in the 
broad-cloth, in the whole peece. ; 

{lence Broad-clothier, a dealer in broad-cloth. 

1720 Lond. Gas, 5878/6 Richard Rider.. Broad Clothier, 

Braeden bro'd’n), v. [f. Broap a. + -EN}, 
Johnson says ‘1 know not whether this word 
occurs, but in the following passage’, viz. that 
from ‘Fhomson in sense 1. But the same author 
had used éxoadened in the trans. sense.] 

1. suirv. To become broad or broader ; to widen. 

1727 Tuomson Summer 1600 Low walks the sun, and 
broadens by degrees, Just o’er the verge of day, 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. Ixxxviii, Smiles around Broadening to grins. 
1832 Tennyson ‘ Vou ask me why’ iti, Where Freedom 
broadens slowly down From precedent to precedent. — 

2. trans. To make broad or broader; to widen, 
dilate. /¢. and fg. 

1726 (see BROADENED]. 1792 Roperts Looker-on (1794) I. 
321 A constitution..so broadened, by experience, to the 
compass of our wants and the demands of our nature. 
186x A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 214 For this 
object the nave should be proportionably broadened. 1867 
in E. B. Denison Life Bf. Lonsdale (1868) 240 He was a 
High Churchman of the old school, broadened by experi- 
ence. 1871 Brackie Four Phases i. 74 To broaden his 
conception of morality and religion. 

Broadened \bro'd’nd), #//. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Made or become broad; dilated. 

1726 ‘Tuostson HV inter 132 With broaden’d nostrils. . The 
. heifer snuffs the..gale. 182zz Joanna Baiture Met, Leg., 
Colum. xlix. 16, From ocean rose her broaden’d disk. 

Broadening (brd-d’nin), vé/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc!.] Expansion in breadth, dilatation. 

Mod. Newspaper. These Norfolk Broads are broadenings 
or reaches of the river. a8) 

Broadening (bro-d’nin), Af/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ING%.} Becoming broad ; expanding, dilating. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Poews II. 12 Within the broadening 
dark. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Fral, R. G. S. 
X XIX. 114 Up a gradually broadening valley. 

Broad-faced (bro-dfest), @. 

1. Having a broad face. 

1607 W. N. Sarley-Breake (1877) The broad-fac'd Owle. 
1790 Boswett Johnson (1811) I¥1. 71 Loud obstreperous 
broad-faced mirth. 1882 J. HawtHorne Jort. Fool 1. xv, 
A composed, broadfaced, straightforward old man. 

+2. jig. Undisguised, open. Ods. 

1643 Jfyst. /nig. 43 Such _broadfaced iniquity, that no 
mask... would fit it. 1648 Jenkyn Béind Guide 1. 12 Two 
broadfaced falsities. 1678 B. R. Let, Pop. Friends 7 The 
Treason appears too broad-faced. 

Broad gauge. The wider distance at which 
the rails are laid on some railways, involving a 
corresponding width of carriage. See GaucE. 
Often adtr¢d. (also fg.). Hence Broa‘d-gauged a. 

The broad gauge of the Great Western Railway, in Eng- 
land, is 7 feet, as against the ordinary gauge of 4 ft. 8} in.) 

1864 7imes 24 Dec., A through broad-gauge train was 
due. 1865 /did. 25 Jan., If the broad gauge may be unne- 
cessarily wide the narrow gauge is too narrow. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 102 We wish to maintain one 
broad-gauge line of refining education. 188: CAécago 
Times 4 June, Everything broad-gauged and in liberal 
proportions. oe 
Broadish brodif), 2. Somewhat broad. 

19793 Phil. Trans. LXXXI11. 179 A broadish pressure, as 
that of a finger. 1866 CartyLe Kemin. 1. 207 ‘The broadish 
little street. 

Broa‘d-leaved, 2. Also -leafed. ilaving 
broad leaves: often in Zo/, a specific distinction 
(=L. latifolius), +b. Broad-brimmed (oés.). 

1552 Hutoer, Brode leafed, dati/olinm. 1563 B. Gooce 
F-glogs viii. (Arb.) 62 ‘This pleasaunte Brodeleaued Beech. 
1769 Barrincton in Phil. Trans. LIX. 34 Vhe Wych (or 
broad-leaved) elm. a@ 1834 CoLeripce Loliax Harp 4 With 
white flowered jasmin and the broad-leaved myrtle. 1861 
Cotvier Hist. Eng. Lit. 176 A broad-leafed low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver, 1882 Gardez 18 Feb. 112/1 The broad- 
leaved Butcher’s-broom. 

+ Broa‘dling, broa‘dlings, adv. Obs. In 
3 bredlinge, 6 Sc. braid-, breadlingis, 7 brade- 
lings. [f. Broap a.+-Linc(s.] Broadwise, with 
the broad or flat side ; extended, flat ; broadly, 

c1ze0o Trin. Coll. I1om. 61 He wile smite bredlinge mid 
swuerde and brisen, oder mid egge and cleuen. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 11. 119 Wes borne than braidlingis on his bak. 
a 1605 Bannatyse Fraud. 173 (Jam.) He straik ane of them 
breadlingis with his sword. 1606 Birnie Avrk-Burial 

1833) 20 It brake not in hradelings, but as it were by 
degrees, a1jor Sepiey /indar. Ode Wks. (1766) x6 So 
have | seen the warbling lark .. The narrow compass of a 
cage forget, And broadling o'er a turf in silent pleasure sit. 

Broadly (brg-dli), adv. [f. Broan a. +-Ly2.] 

1. In a broad manner; widely, extensively. 

I Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 124 When the world .. 
should looke about so broadly, and search so narrowly. 
1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. 1n. 126 ‘Vhe Colt. . Barrel belly’d, 
broadly back’d. 1873 Mortry Houssean 1. 309 ‘Two chan- 
nels, flowing broadly apart. 1884 Bower & Scotr De 
Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 162 A broadly elliptical cavity. 

2. fy. With a broad or general view; generally. 

1856 Six L. Bron /’sychol. Ing. 1. iii. gt Me has laid 
down the rule too broadly. 1860 Tynpace Glac. 1, § 22. 
346 Broadly considered, two classes of facts are presented. 

3. Outspokenly, openly ; manifestly, markedly, 
decidedly ; fully. 

1624 Vevere Left. iv. 81 [It] made them talke and write 
of it broadly. 1651 Vaxter Jf Baft. Apol. 16 Me. T.’s 
greatest friends, did the broadfyest speak .. of his being 
foiled. 1953 Scots Wag. Jan. 2/2 The janisaries.. pretly 
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broadly hinted their inclination. 1871 Brackir Four Phases 

1. 154 Looking the man broadly in the face. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) 233 Wyclif broadly asserted that 
no man could be excommunicated by the Pope. 

4, With broad pronunciation. See Broan a. 7. 

xs80 Baret 4 Zz. B 1341 To speake more brodely: to ioine 
wordes so.. that vowels meete together gapingly. 

5. Art. With artistic breadth. See BREADTH 5. 

1875 Fortnum J/a/olica xii. 132 Broadly treated gro- 
tesques..in caniaieu of greenish grey on a blue ground. 

Broadness (bro‘dnés).  [f. as pree. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being broad ; breadth. 

1. Zit. (Now mostly superseded by dreadth.) 

1388 WrcLir Deut, xxxiii, 20 Gad is blessid in broodnesse, 
1486 Bk, St, Adbans, fer. C vij b, And it be dyuidid after 
the longnes or after the brodenes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de 
W. 1531) 245 Infynyte..in depnes, heyght, brodnesse & 
length. 1643 J. Steertr. Lxp. Chyrurg. xvi. 66 About the 
broadnesse of the palme of the hand. 1730 J/agua Brit. V. 
805/1 Bretford .. hath its Name from the Broadness of the 
Ford .. over the Avon. i : 

2. fig. Plainness of speech; coarseness, indelicacy. 

a 1700 DrypeEN (J.), I have used the cleanest metaphor I 
could find, to palliate the broadness of the meaning. 1861 
Craik //ist. Eng. Lit. 1. 524 (L.) Broadness and indelicacy 
of allusion. 

Broad pendant, pennant. A _ swallow- 
tailed tapering flag at the mast-head of a man of 
war ; carried by a commodore. See PENDANT. 

+ Broad-piece. Ods. A name applied after 
the introduction of the guinea in 1663 to the 
‘Unite’ or 20 shilling-piece (‘ Jacobus’ and ‘Ca- 
rolus’) of the preceding reigns, which were much 
broader and thinner than the new milled coinage. 

1678 Narr. Murd. Godfrey 6 He .. found ..four broad 
pieces of Gold. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2549/4, 17 false 
Guineas, and two false Broadpieces. 1691 Locke A/oney 
Wks. 1727 Il. 47 The Broad-Pieces that were coined in 
King James I. time for 20s, nobody will now part with 
under 23s, or more, 1712 ArpuTHNoT Yohn Bull (1755) 53 
Others .. picked up guineas and broad-pieces. 1816 Scotr 
Old Mort, iii, An old miser .. with whom a broad piece 
would at any time weigh down political opinions. 

Broad seal, 52. The Great Seal of Eng- 
land. Also ¢7azsf. 

1536 WRrioTHESLEY Chron. (1875) I. 51 Letter patent under 
the Kinges brode seale. 1576 LanparpDe Peramdb. Kent 
(1826) 227 Advaunced to the keeping, first of the privie, and 
then of the broad seale. 1641 Symonps Serm. bef. Ho. 
Comm, Db, As if they had had the broad seale of heaven 
forthem, 1679 7rial Langhorn 27 Two Pardons under the 
Broad Seal. 1762-71 H. Warrote Vertue’s Anec. Paint, 
(1786) HIE. 172 Being allowed 200/, for each broad seal. 


+ Broa‘d-seal, v. Ods. rave—'.  [f. pree.] 
trans. Yo seal with the broad seal ;_ fig. to warrant, 
sanction, authorize. 


1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev.v. vi. 75 Thy presence broad- 
seales our delights for pure. 

Broadshare (bro-diféos), a. 
Having a broad share. 

. 1862 J. Witson Farming 110 Broadshare or paring ploughs 
are much used..in the autumn cleaning of stubbles. 

Hence Broa‘dshare v. 

1856 /armer’s Mag. Jan. 23 The practice of broadsharing 
the stubbles immediately after harvest. 1863 Morton Cyc/. 
algric. u. Gloss., Broad-sharing (Kent), ploughing shallow 
and wide with a broad share, without turning it over. 

Broadsheet (br6-d,J7t). [f. Broap a. + SHEET.] 
A large sheet of paper printed on one side only ; = 
BROADSIDE sh, 3. Also atirib. 

1705 Hearne Coll. (1885-61 1. 18 A new Edition ..on a 
Broad Sheet. 1874 Motrey ¥. Barneveld 11. xviii. 252 
Ballad-mongers and broadsheet vendors. 1878 — Diderot 
II. 18 Pamphlets, broadsheets, sarcasms flew over Paris. 

Broadside (big-dssid), sd. [Formerly two 
words: Broan a.+ SIDE sé.] 

1. Naut. ‘The whole of that side of a ship above 
the water which is situale between the bow and 
the quarter’ (Smyth Saclor's HWord-bk.). 

.15gt Garrarp Art Warre 89 That they turne their broad 
sides as if they should encounter the enemie. a 1618 
RareicH Roy. Navy 26 To plant great red Port-holes in 
their broad sides. 1742 Wooproore in Hanway 7yrav. 
(1762) I. 1. xxiii. 98 They let the vessel run with her broad 
side ashore. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Hij, A 
squall of wind laid the ship on her broadside. 1833 Mar- 
nYAT 2. Simple (1863) 106 A heavy sea struck us on the 
hroadside. 

attrib, 1862 Tnornpury Turner 1. 292 It is a broadside 
view, and represents the Redoubtable as sinking. 

_b. Broadside to (or and) broadside: with the 
side of one ship to that of another ; évansf. side 
by side, close to each other. 

1696 Kennett Kom. Antig. u. wv. (1713) 241 If they hap- 
pen'd to swing broad-side to broad-side. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (x789), To lie alongside of; to be broadside 
and broadside. 

©. Broadside on, broadside to, (a broadside obs.) : 
with the side of the vessel turned fully to the 
object considered ; transversely, across the length. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No, 5475/3 He had ranged his Ships..a 
Broadside cross the River. 1800 A. Duncan J/ariner's 
Chron, (1804) 11. 82, I desired them not to come broadside- 
to, but stern-on. 1840 R. Dana Bef. the Mast xv. 41 
We drifted down, broadside on, and went smash into the 
Lagoda. 

d. Of the side of something other than a ship. 

1632 RuTuerForD Lett, xxiv. (1862) 1. 95 He will lay the 
door on the broadside and come in. c 1661 Argyle’s Last 


Of a plough: 
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Willin Hart. Misc. (3746) VIII. 30/1 [Argyle]. .stood firm 
on his own Interest, and could oppose a Broadside to every 
Emergency of Fortune. 1868 Lockyer //eavens (ed. 3) 340 
A line 95,000,000 miles in length, looked at broadside on at 
this distance, would appear but as an imperceptible point. 
1884 SpeeDy Sfort xiv. 233 They stopped and looked round, 
showing their broadsides the one just above the other. /dzd. 
xvili. 322 Being at close range, and broadside on, the two 
largest were shot dead. 

2. ‘The whole array, or the simultaneous dis- 
charge, of the artillery on one side of a ship of 
war’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, u, iv. 196 Feare wee broad-sides? 
No, let the Fiend giue fire. @1599 Haxkiuyr Voy. II. u. 
63 The great shippe shot at vs all her broad side. 1630 
Wapswortn Sp. Pilgr. ii. 8 The man of warre..gaue vs a 
broade side with his Ordnance. 1748 Anson Voy. u. v. 
(ed. 4) 237 We..had a broad-side ready to pour into her. 
Jig. 1833 Marryat ?. Siuple (1863) 82 At this last broad- 
side of mine, my father and all my brothers raised a cry of 
horror. ; 

3. A sheet of paper printed on one side only, 
forming one large page ; = BRoaDSHEET. 

1575 CuurcHyarD CAéiffes (1817) 43 Richard Harvey.. 
betore 1563, had printed in a broadside, a decree. . betwene 
Churchyarde and Camel. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. I. 2 In 
one Sheet in 4° as also on a broad side of a Sheet. 1818 
Scorr 7. Landi. Ser. 1. 1V. 263 The Broadside containing 
the last dying speech and confession of M. Murdochson. 
186s Wricut Ess. Archeol. I. xxiii. 261 Many of the fa- 
bliaux and comic poems were issued as broadside ballads. 
Broa‘dside, a/v. With the side turned full 
(¢o a given point or object). 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 455 Spikelets. .inserted broad- 
side to the rachis, 1884 SpeepDy Sfort xiv. 231 As he was 
passing broadside he afforded an excellent shot. 

Broa‘dsider. xouce-wd. One who collects 
(printed) broadsides. 

1862 Burton Zk.-hunuter 1.18 Not a black-letter man.. 
oran Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or an old-brown-calf man. 
Broa‘dsiding, vé/. sb. The firing of broadsides. 

1858-65 CartyLe /redk. Gt. II. iv. x. 38 Byng’s Seafight, 
done..with due emphasis of broadsiding. /éid. 1V. xu. xii. 
277 Vernon..attacks certain Castles so-called, with furious 
broadsiding. ~ 
Broadsword (br9ds6e1d). [f. Broap a. + 
Sworp.] ‘A cutting sword with a broad blade’ 
(J.). Also attr7d. 

[a1000 Byrhtuoth 15 (Gr.) Da he healdan mihte brad 
swurd.} ¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrov. an. 1559 The 
master of Lindsay struck him on the head with a broad- 
sword, 1789 Mrs. Prozzi Journ. France I. 243 The High- 
land broad-sword is still called an Andrew Ferrara. 1799 
Row tanpson (é7¢/e) Hungarian and Highland Broadsword 
Exercise. 1843 Prescott J/exico 1. 359 They killed two 
of the horses, cutting through their necks with their stout 
broadswords .. at a blow. F 

b. ¢ransf. (pl.) Men armed with broadswords. 

1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 111. 330 Lochiel, surrounded 
by more than six hundred broadswords. . 

c. Comb, as broadsword-shaped adj. 

1870 RoLteston Avint. Léfe 22 The scapula, a broadsword- 
shaped bone. 

Broa‘'dway. (Now usually as two words.) 
A wide open road or highway, as opposed to a 
narrow lane or byway. From the former practice 
of treating it as a compound, it has often come to 
be the proper name of a strect, as the Broadway 
in New York, Hammersmith, Stratford-le-Bow, etc. 

a1613 Oversury Crumms Jr. K. James’ Table Wks. 
(1856) 277 Where there is a broadway besides, what need 
I tread nere the borders of vice? 1876 Browninc Pacchia- 
rotto 92 Duty and love, one broadway, were the best. 

b. attrib. Applied by Dryden to the more 
tolerant divines of the English Church who were 
for widening its basis, called before (line 160) ‘sons 
of latitude’, and (line 187) ‘sons of breadth’. 
Cf. the modern Broap CHURCH. 

1687 Drypen Hind & P, 11. 229 Your broad-way sons 
wou’d never be too nice To close with Calvin, if he paid 
their price. a ? 
Broadway, -ways, -wise (bro-dwéiz, -waiz), 
adv, [f. BkoaD @.+-ways, -wISE.] In a lateral 
direction, breadthways, laterally. 

1593 R. Harvey Philadelphus 44 Some [trees] are rooted 
broadway, as Elmes. 1693 Evretyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Gard. I}. 62 Prop’d with Pearches, most broadwise, and 
some crosswise. 1756 FRANKLIN Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 181 
Sheet-lead sinking in water broad ways, cannot descend near 
so fast as it would edgeways. 1848 Dickens Dombey 213 
Standing it {a letter] longwise and broadwise on his table. 
Broak(e, Broakadge, Broaker, etc., obs. ff. 
of BrRoKr, BroKAGE, BROKER, etc. 

Brob (brgb). [prob. related to North dial. 
‘bvob to prick with a bodkin’ (Grose): cf. brad, 
brod, brog, etc.] ‘A peculiar spike, driven along- 
side the end of an abutting timber to prevent its 
slipping’ (Raymond A/ining Gloss, 1881). 

1874 in Knight's Amer, Mech, Dict. 

Brobdingnag (brgbdinni:g). Often incor- 
reetly brobdignag. The name given by Swift in 
Gulliver's Travels to an imaginary country where 
everything was on a gigantic scale. Hence used 
attrib. as; Of, or pertaining to, that country; of 
huge dimensions ; immense; gigantic. 

(Swift subsequently wrote a mock letter from ‘ Captain 
Gulliver’ to his cousin Sympson (purporting to be dated 
27 April 1727, but first published in Dublin ed. 1735), com- 


BROCADE. 


plaining that Broddinguay had been erroneously printed 
for Brobdingrag; but this was only a feint to mystify the 
public by a pretended solicitude for minute accuracy. The 
early editions have all Broddingnag. See Craik Life of 
Szift (1882) 535-7), r 

17 Pore Mor, £ss.iv. 104 Such a draught As brings all 
Brobdignag before yourthought, 1814 Soutury in Q. Aev. 
XI. 65 The houses.. have the appearance of Brobdignag 
beehives. 1840 Cartyce Heroesi. 56 Huge untutored Brob- 
dignag genius, ; 

Hence Brobdingnagian (brebdinna:gian), a. 
and sé. Also -digna‘gian, -naggian. a. adj.= 
BROBDINGN AG, 

1728 Moxrcan Afeters II. v. 319 Brobdingnaggian Leagues 
would scarce suffice. 1797 Gopwin Lugutrer 1. vii. 61 The 
final triumph of my Brobdingnagian persecutor. 1870 Dis- 
RaAELI Lothair Ixxxi. 428 A bran-new brobdignagian hotel. 
188x Grant ALLEN Evotntionist ut large i, Known to our 
Brobdingnagian intelligence as grains of sand. 

b. sd, An inhabitant of Brobdingnag, a giant, 
a person of huge size. 

1729 T. Cooke Sales, Prop. §¢c. 119 In Wit we Brobdig- 
naggians are. 1835 T. Hook G. Gurney II. v. (L.) ‘Sally!’ 
screamed the Brobdingnagian. .‘a gentleman wants a bed !’ 

Brobill, var. of Burnie v. Obs. 

Broce, obs. f. Brook ; var. Broxr Oés., breach. 

Brocade (broké!-d). Forms: 6-8 brocardo, 
7-8 brocado, brocard, 8 broechad, 7— broeade. 
[The form érocado was a. Sp., Pg. brocado, corresp. 
to It. dveccaéo ’ cloth of gold and siluer’ (Percivall, 
Florio), lit. ‘bossed’ or ‘cmbossed stuff’, in form 
masc. pa. pple. of dreccare ‘to boss, to stud, to 
set with great-headcd nails’, f. It. drocca (Sp. dr'0ca) 
a boss or stud, the same word as F, roche, Eng. 
Broacn, q.v. For the change to -abr see that 
ending ; the form érvochad seems influenced by F. 
brocher (cf. BRocHY¥ v.). (It is not clear whether 
the forms érocardo, brocard, and IF. drocart, are 
corruptions of Jdrocado, or distinct formations 
with the suffix -ardo, -art, -AnD.)]} 

1. A textile fabric woven with a pattern of raised 
figures, originally in gold or silver; in later use, 
any kind of stuff richly wronght or ‘ flowered’ with 
a raised pattern; also a cloth of gold and silver 
of Indian manufacture. 

1563-99 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 215 (Ornis) Cloth of silke, bro- 
cardo, and divers other sortes of marchandise come out of 
Persia, 1656 BLount Glossogr., Brocacdo, cloth of gold or 
silver. 169x Locke J/ouey Wks. 1727 11, Whose Wife must 
spread a long Train of Brocard. 1695 Motreux St, Olon's 
Morocco 149 Very rich Gold and Silver Brocades. 1702 
W. J Bruyn’s Voy. Levaut vii. 24 A sort of Bonnet of Bro- 
cardo or Cloth of Gold. 1709 Lond. Guz. No. 4540/6 Bed 
Damasks, rich fower'd Sattins, Brochads, etc. ¢x7z0 Prior 
Phyths’ Age, Stiff in Brocard, and pinch’d in stays. 1734 
Pore £ss. Man 1y. 186 One flaunts in rags, one flutters in 
brocade. 1751 CHamBers Cyc. s.v., At present, any stuff 
of silk, satin, or even simple taffety, when wrought, and 
enriched with flowers, etc., obtains the denomination of 
brocade. 184: Ecpninstone Hiés¢. /ttd. 1, 310 Gold and 
silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 
manufactures of India. 1859 Gro. Etior A. Bede 53, 1 mean 
to bring out my best brocade, that I wore at your christen- 
ing twenty years ago. 

Jig. 1861 Craik Hist. Eug. Lit. 11.267 (L.) The gorgeous 
brocade does not hide the true fire and fancy beneath. 

2. (See quot.) 

1869 Eng. Mech. x2 Nov. 215/2 Gold is not put on any 
paper-hangings, it is a preparation called leaf metal, or a 
powder called brocade or bronze. 

3. attrib. Of or resembling brocade; brocade- 
shell, a variegated species of cone-shcll, Covzzes 
geographicus. 

1711 Appisun Sfect. No. 15 p 4 A Brocade Waistcoat or 
Petticoat are standing ‘Topicks. 1745 Baker Dou Onix. 1. 
1. v. 31 This curious Cap and his fine brocard Cope will 
make him outshine the Sun-Dial. 1812 Soutney O:mniana 
II. 283 Somewhat in the brocade fashion of Gongora. 1847 
Barua dugod, Leg, (1877) 281 Her rich brocade gown sat 
upright in its place. ; 

roca‘de, v. [f. prec.} To work with a raised 
pattern (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

Mod, Newspaper, The bodice and train were brocaded with 
sprays of lilac on a ground of apple-blossom pink. 

Brocaded (brokél-déd), a. Also 7 broeado’d, 
8 brokaded. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 

1. Worked or woven in the style of brocade ; 
ornamented with brocade. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v., We call that Brocado’d Silk 
or Satten, which is wrought or mixed with Gold or Silver, 
and sometimes that is called Brocado’d Silk, which is 
wrought with several colours of silk, 1714 Gay Araimiuto, 
Brocaded Flow’rs o'er the gay Mantoe shine. 1843 Lever 
¥. Hinton iii. (1878) 10 Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk. 

2. Dressed in brocade. 

1767 St. Fames’s Chrou. Oct., An oyster-wench fn puris na- 
turadibus isa more desirable object thana brocaded monster. 

Brocage, variant of BrokaGE, 

Brocale, -aly, variant of BRoKALy. 

Brocard ! (brdwkind). [a. F. drocard, akin 
to med.L. brocarda, brocardicorum opus, a name 
given to the ‘sentences’ of Burchard or Brocard, 
bishop of Worms in the 11th c., who compiled 
twenty books of ‘ Regula Ecclesiasticc ’.] 

1. Zaw. An elementary principle or maxim. 

@ 1624 SwinburNE Sfonsals (1686) 184 Because the Bro- 
cardes or contrary Conclusions, rather breed brabbles, than 
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pacifie Contentions. 1759 FountainuaAce Decisions I. 243 
(Jam.) Alledged, He was minor, and so uot tenctur placitare 
super hereditate paterua. Answered, The brocard meets 
not. 1785 Arnor rials (1812) 298. 1825 Scorr Betrothed 
Introd., Soctetas usater discordiarum isa brocard as ancient 
and asveritable. 1862 M. Narr Alem. Visct. Dundee I. 
10 Dolus latet tu generalibus is a brocard of the civilians, 
. gen. 

3836-7 Sir W. Ilamitton Wetaph, xiii. 1. 234 note, The 
scholastic brocard pointing to the difficulties of the study of 
self: Reflexiva cogitatio facile fit leflexiva, 1856 Ferrier 
dust. Metaph. 26: The scholastic brocard, which has been 
adopted as the tenth counter: proposition, is the fundaniental 
article in the creed of ,.*the sensualists’, 

3. Biting specch, cutting gibe. (A French sense.) 

1837 Cartyce fy, Nev. U1. nt. iii. 143 Lameth..is met in 
those Assembly corridors by nothing but Royalist drocaris ; 
snifts, huffs, and open insults. 

+ Brocard 2. Ods. [F. brocart.} = Brocker. 

1607 ‘Torsecy /oure.f. Beastes 122 These Brocards are as 
great in quantity as other vulgar Hartes, but their bodies 
are leaner, [16x Corcr., Brocart, a kind of swift stag, 
which hath but one small branch growing out of the stemme 
of his horne.] 

Brocard 3, obs. form of BRocapE. 

|| Brocatelle (brpkite'l). Also 7 broeatall, 
8 brocatel 1. [I. drocacelle, earlicr brocatel, ‘ tin- 
sell, or thin cloth of gold, or silver’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
It. droccatello, ‘thin tinsel of gold’; dim. of édrac- 
cato (see BRocaDE).]} 

1. An imitation of brocade, usually made of silk 
or wool, used for tapestry, upholstery, etc., now 
also for dresses. Both the nature and the use of the 
stuff have changed in recent years. Also a¢¢rzd, 

1669 Evetyn Diary 9 July(D.) Chaire and deske..cover’d 
with Brocatall.. and cloth of gold. 1753 CulAmbers Cyed. 
Supp., Brocatedt,.an ordinary kind of stuff made of cotton, 
or coarse silk, in imitation of brocade; chiefly used for 
tapestry and other furniture. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 534 
Brecatelle. \.insey-woolsey is so called in France. A silk 
material which is used for lining carriages. 1884 Pall Malt 
G. 14 Feb. 11/2 The garish charms of satin brocatelle, which 
has a criinson ground, with a gold border. 

=next. 

1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Frauce 1V. 44 Columns of antient 
Greek Brocatelle. 

{| Brocatello (brg:kate'lo). Also -tella, -telli. 
[lt. drocatello de Sienna, so called from its brocade- 
like colouring: sce prec.} A kind of variegated 
marble, clouded and veined white, grey, yellow and 
red, yellow usually prevailing ; Sienna marble. 

175z Cuampers Cycd. s.v. A/arble, There is also another 
kind of antient Brocatella dug near Adrianople. 1839 Peniy 
Cyct. X1V.409/1 The beautiful Brocatello or Brocade marble 
of Italy and Spain. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 534 Brocatells 
Marble, an artificial marble made from fragments of natural 
marbles united ¥ means of an artificial cement. : 

Broccoli, brocoli (brykéli).  [a. It. droccole, 
pl. of dreccolo cabbage-sprout or top, dim. of brocco 
shoot or stalk (sce BRoacu).] 

One of the cultivated forms of the cabbage (2ras- 
sica oleracea botrytis asparagoides), the young in- 
florescence of which forms a close fleshy edible 
head : in its origin a more robust and hardy variety 
of the cauliflower. Broccoli is distinguished as 
green, purple, and white, the last hardly dis- 
tinguishable from cauliflower, except in being in 
season in winter or early spring. 

1699 Evetyn Acctaria 16 The Broccoli from Naples. 
1730-6 Baitey, Broco/s, an Italian Plant of the Colly-Flower 
Kind. 1732 Pore //or, Sut. 1. ii. 138 Content with little, 
I can piddle here On brocoli and mutton round the year. 
1737 Miter Gard, Dict. s.v. Brassica, Yhere are several 
kinds, viz. the Roman, Neapolitan, and_ black Broccoli. 
1881 Proc. Berw. Nat, Cinb IX. iii. 568 Winter vegetables, 
such as Celery, Brussel Sprouts, Brocoli, 

b. Comb., broccoli-like adj. 

1873 Fercuson in Land of Moab 376 Vhat sharp brocoli. 
like acanthus, which distinguishes the age of Justinian. 

+ Broch!. Obs. rare. [ad. F. broc, also broche, 
large jug: see Littré.} See quot. 

1679 Blount Auc. Tenures 51 One iron Broch, which was 
a great Pot or Jug to carry Liquid things. 

Broch 2, brogh, brough. 47chzxol. Forms: 
7 brogh, 7-9 brugh, 8-9 brough, burg(h, 9 
broeh. [n.e. Scottish, a. ON. borg (Da. borg) 
castle, stronghold (the ON. equivalent of OE. 
burhk: see Borovuch, Buren). (Broch is the 
spelling adopted by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Variously pronounced brox, brox*, 
brox, brox¥.)] 

1. A structure of prehistoric times, examples of 
which are numerous in the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles, and adjacent mainland of Scotland, bcing a 
sort of round tower, having an outer and an inncr 
wall of dry stone, the interstitial space containing 
little chambers for human habitation, while the 
open central area might be used for cattle. 

1654 Blacn’s Atlas, Map of Orkney §& Shetl., Vhe ancient 
Brugh of Mousa. The Brugh of Byrsa. 1693 J. WaALLAcE 
Description of Orkney 2 The many Houses and villages in 
this Countey which are called by the name of Brogh. Wor 

3rann Descr. Orkney 18 (Jam.) These houses are also called 

Burghs. 1806 Neite Tour Orkuey Bo (JAM.) We viewed the 
Pechts Brough, or little circular fort. 185: D. Witson 
Preh, Ann, IT, m1. iii, ror A class of structures peculiar to 
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Scotland, generally known as Bruglis or Pictish towers. 
3883 Academy 6 Oct. 235 ‘These Brochs..are towers that 
somewhat remind us of lighthouses. 

Broch, obs. form of Broacu, Broocn. 

Brochad, Brochage: sce Brocabpe, BROKAGE. 

|| Brochan (brexan). Sc. Also 8 braehan, 
broehin. (Gacl. drochan porridge, grucl.] ‘ Oat- 
meal boiled toa consistece somewhat thicker than 
grucl’ (Jamicson) ; thin porridge, drammock. 

1700 Kine J rausactioncer 53 The usual remedy is Giben 
drank upon Brochan. 1716 Martin Mest, /sles 12 (J As.) 
They drank brochan plentifully, which is oat-meal and water 
boiled together, 1790 PENNANT Jour Scotd, 358 Their com- 
mon food is Brochan, a thick meal-pudding with milk, 1860 
Ramsay Nertin, iii. (ed. 18) 59 Breeks and brochan. 

Brochantite (brefantoit). [After Avochant 
de Villters, a ¥rench mineralogist: see -ITk.] A 
mincral belonging to the hydrotis sulphates, occure 
ring in thin, rectangular, grcen crystals. 

1865 Atheneum No. 1949. 3160/2 Minerals of the Brochant- 
ite group. 1868 Dana Alin. 665 Crystals of brochantite of 
a fine green color. : 

+Broche, v. Os. (Obs. spclling of Broacn v. 
(which docs not appcar with this sense) = I. drocher 
to stitch, brocade.] /¢rans. To stitch, work with 
taiscd figures. JIIcnce Broehed f/f/. a., worked 
with raised figures or designs in gold, silver, ctc., 
ona ground of silk or satin; brocaded, embroidered. 

1480 Wardrobe Acc. Edw, LV (1830) 134 Clothe of golde 
as well of the grounde of velvet as of satyn ground som 
broched with golde. c15§20 7 reatise of Gallant (W. de W.) 
22 Newe broched doublettes. 1601 Ho.tanp /’diny I, 260 
‘The cassock broched and studded with scarlet in broad 
guards. 1834 PLancné rit. Costuime 234 Broched or 
guarded with goldsmith’s work, ; 

|| Broche'tte. ? Ods. [I°. érochette (14th c. in 
Littré), dim. of droche, Broacts.} 

a. A small broach, spit, or pointed stick, b. 
in Cookery: see quot. 1706. 

1483 Caxton Gotd. Leg. 363/4 Thyrten knottes which were 
ful of brochettes of smale nedles and theron sinale rynges. 
1706 Puittirs Brochette, a Skewer to stick in Meat. 
In Cookery a particular manner of frying and stewing 
Chickens, etc. 1730-6 in Baitey. 1756 Dict. of Arts and 
Sci. s.v. Bell, You must come again to the first face of the 
brochette or stick A. . 

+ Bro’chity. Ods. rave. [ad. L. broc(ejhitus 
projectingness of thc teeth, f. droc(c)hus: see 
Broacu.}] (See quots.) 

1623 CockEram 1, Brochitie, crookednesse. 1656 Biouxt 
Glossogr., Brochity brochitas), crookedness properly of teeth 
ortushes, 1678 Puitties, Brochity (old word), crookedness, 
especially of Teeth. So Batrey, etc. ; ; 

|| Brochure (brofir). [Fr.; lit. ‘a stitched 
work ’, f. drocher to stitch: sce -URE.} A short 
printed work, of a few leaves merely stitched 
together ; a pamphlet. 

1765 Cuesterr. Lett. 387 (1792) 1V. 214 Monsieur de Vergy 
Puglshed in a drochure a parcel of letters. 1840 Tinies 
28 Apr., His present brochure is interesting from the subject 
of which it treats. 1865 Q. Kev. Apr. 345 His series of 
editions was accompanied by a bye-play of brochures, gram- 
matical or critical, written in the intervals of press-labour. 
1882 Ch. O. Rev. Oct. 40 The famous brochure of Dr. Drake 
called The Memorial of the Church of England. 

Brock (brgk), 56.1 Chiefly dia/. Forms: 1, 4 
broc, 3-7 brocke, 4-5 brokk(e, 4-6 brok, 6 
broke, 3— brock. [OE. évoc, from Ccltic: in Olr. 
brocc, Ir. and Gael. 6roc, Welsh and Cornish éroch, 
Breton ér0c’h :—OCeltic *broccos, prob. cogn. w. Gr. 
popkds grey, white; cf. the Eng. name gray, yrey.] 

1. A badger: a name, in later times, associated 


especially with the epithet sézaAzng. 

cr1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 326 Sum fyberfete nyten is, bat 
nemnad taxonem, pat ys broc on englisc. c1205 Lay. 12817 
f1eo hudeden heom alse brockes. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R.(Helmingham MS.) xn, x, The blak rauen is frende to 
pe foxe, and berfore he he with be brokke. ¢1400 Frvaiue 
§ Gaw. 98 It es ful semeli, als me think, A brok omang men 
forto stynk. c14q440 Fork Myst. xxix. 117 He lokis fitce a 
brokke, Were he in a bande for to bayte. a1g528 SKELTON 
Agst. Garnesche 55 She seyd your brethe stank lyke a broke. 
155z Hutort, Brocke or badger, or graye beast, fare. 
1637_B. Joxson Sad Sheps. 1. iv. 32 Or with pretence of 
chasing thence the Brock, Send in a curre to worrie the 
whole Flock. 1786 Burxs Twa Dogs 96 ‘They gang as saucy 
by poor folk, As I wad by a stinking brock. 1816 Scotr 
Autig. xxi, ‘1..rub shouthers wi’ a bailie wi‘ as little con- 
cern as an he were a brock’. 1869 Daily Vews 30 July, 
Purses, made of a fox’s head and skin, or that of a brock. 

+ b. catachr. confuscd with the beaver. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 327 White beres, bau- 
sons, and brokkes [wrsi albs, fibri, et castores| lbid. V1. 
205 Pat place hatte Beverlay and heet Brook his lay, for 
many brokkes .. come pider out of pe hilles. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 44 A Brokk, castor, beuer. 1591 PeRcIvALL SP. Dict., 
Bivaro, a badger or brocke, ber, castor. ; 

2. A stinking or dirty fellow ; one who is given 
to ’ dirty tricks’; a ‘skunk’, 

ai6oo Peete Fests If. 289 This self-conceited brock, 
1601 Snaks. Jzwed. .V. 1. v. 114 Marrie, hang thee, brocke. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. w. i, Ye'll gar me stand! ye 
shevelling-gabbit brock. 1880 Avtrin & Down Gloss, 
(E. D.S.), Brock, a dirty person ; one who has a bad smell. 

3. Attrib. and Comb., as brock-breasied, -faced adjs. 
(referring to the streaked face of the badger); 
+ brock-skin, a badger-skin (in Wyclif app. due 
to confusion of L. méles, meclis, with mélota Gr. 
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pndw7y sheepskin, f. uwAov) ; + brock-wool, hair 
of the beaver (see I b.). 

¥a1g00 Morte Arth. 1095 *Brok-brestede as a brawne, 
with brustils fulle large, 1824 Craven Dial. 22 Th’ *brock- 
faced branded stirk. 1382 Wycuir Hedr. x1. 37 Thet wenten 
aboute in “brok skynnes (Vulg. 7 zelotis], and in skynnes 
of geet. 1526 Pelgr. pik (W. de W. 1531) 246 b, Goynge 
about in gotes & brockesskynnes. 1g00 Ort. Voc.in Promp. 
Parv. 53 Fibrina vestis ..a clothe of *brocke woll. 

Brock, 54.2 diai. [OE. broc,; cf. ON. brokkr 
‘a trotter, of a horse’ Vigf] ?A horse, a trot- 
ting horse ; an inferior horse, a jade. 

c1o00 Sa.r. Leechd. 11. 184 Secen him broc on onrade. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7. 243 The Cartere smoot and 
cryde..Hayt Brok, hayt Scot, what spare ye for the stones. 
1586 WarneR Ald, Eng. . x. 47 She stumbled headlong 
downe..hoyst Brock, her good-man saide; And thirdly 
falling, kindly bad her breake her necke, olde Iade. 1847~- 
78 Hattwe t, Brock, a cow, or husbandry horse. 

Brock, 56.) dial. [Of uncertain origin: pos- 
sibly a corruption of L. driicus, brichus: see 
BrRuKE., The two senses may have no connexion.] 

+1. 2=L. ophiomachus (Vulg. Lev. xi. 22), a 
kind of locust: cf, BRukE. Only OE. 

c10so Ags. Voc. in Wr..Wilcker 460 Ophiomachus, broc. 

2. The larva of the frog-hopper, which produces 
the cuckoo-spit ; also the insect itself. mod. drai. 

1788 Marsuatt £, Yorks. (E.D.S.), Brock, a young grass- 
hopper [2nd ed. 1796 substitutes ‘cicada spumaria, the 
cuckowspit insect’}. ‘He sweats like a brock!’ 1875 
Rosinson Wizitby Gloss. \E.D. S.), Brock, the cuckoo-spit, 
‘sweating insect’, or frog-hopper, the ‘cicada spumata’, 
found upon leaves inan immersion of froth, 1877 in //odder- 
ness Gloss. (E. D.S... 

Brock, 54.4 2? 0és. [contr. of brocke?.] = BRocKET. 
crsis Berkeley Castle, MS. Forester’s Ace, Item a brocke 
at Iframtonys parke. 1677 N. Cox Gent Recreation 1. 
(1706) 6, I..must call a Hart .. The third year, a Brocke, 
1781 SmeEtuie tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. 1V. 87 They take the 
name of knobbers till their horns lengthen into spears, and 
then they are called brocks or staggards, 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ii. 39 In the olden time he would have been 
called a brocke or brocket. 

Brock, 54.5 (See quot.) 

1770 Hastep in P&rl, Trans. LKI. 164 In the ancient 
forests of Kent..remain large old chesnut stubs or brocks. 

+ Brock, v. Obs. rare. [Identified by Matzner 
with ONG. brochén, mod.G. brocken to break into 
bits, crumble (bread into milk), used in Swiss in 
sense ‘to use coarse words’: but the sense-history 
is obscure.] aff. Yo give mouth, speak queru- 
lously ( perhaps to utter broken language). 
€1315 SHOREH. 106 A3ethe crokkere to brokke, Wy madest 
thou me so. c1386 Cuaucer filers T. 191 He syngeth 
brokkynge [so 6 texts, Harl. crowyng] as a nyghtyngale. 
Brock, dial. var. of BrokE, a fragment. 
Brockage (brgkédz). [? from stem of drok-en 
+-AGE.] 

1. A damaged piece in coining money, etc. 

1879 10¢ Rep. Master of Aint (1880) 38 The reduced 
number of brockages or faulty pieces produced. 

2. Sc. Broken or damaged stuff; broken pottery, 
glass, biscuits, etc. 

Mod. Sc. \n making these, there is always a good deal of 
brockage. 

Brocked, 2. Sc. Also broakit, brockit. [Cf. 
Da. droge? variegated, speckled, chequered, Sw. 
brokt, also brokig variegated.) ‘Variegated, having 
a mixture of black and white’ (Jamieson). ; 

1793 Statist. Acc, Scot. VI. 285 (Jam.) The greatest part of 
them [sheep]. . having black or brocked faces. 17.. Gl, Suzv. 
Nairn iJam.', The phrase, brocked oats, denotes the black 
and white growing promiscuously. 1818 Scorr Hrt. J7Zidd. 
xxxix, If Gowans, the brockit cow, has a quey. 

Brocket (brgkét). Forms: 5-7 broket, 7 
brockett, brochet, 6- brocket. [ad. F. drocar?, 
broguart, {. brogue, broche BRoACH: see-arv, Cf. 
Brocarp?.] 

1. A stag in its second year with its first horns, 
which are straight and single, like a small dagger. 
(Sometimes incorrectly a cleer in its third year.) 

a1425 in Kel. Antig. 1. 151 The hert..the fyrst yere he is 

a calfe, the secunde yere a broket, the .iij. yere a spayer. 
1513 Dovuactas ness xu. Prol. 179 Heyrdis of hertis throw 
the thyk wod schaw, Baith the brokettis, and with brayd 
burnyst tyndis. 1611 Cotcr., Brocart, a two-yeare old 
Deere; which if he bee a red Deere, we call a Brocket; if 
a fallow, a Pricket. 1881 Greener Gun 510 To shoot a 
staggart, brocket, suckling, hind or calf is unwarrantable. 

2. A genus of deer of Brazil, having only short 
prongs for horns. 

1837 enny Cycl. VITi. 361,2 The Brockets (Les Daguets) 
of the French. 1850 Swainson Quadruf. § 301 The brockets 
of the New World constitute the subulonine group of Major 
Smith. 

+3. Brocket-sister, a female decr of the second 

or erron. third) year. Obs, 

1625 in Rushw. //zst. Cold. (1721) I. ut. App. 8 A Hind 
and a rocket Suster, being then both out of Season, 1677 
N. Cox Gentl. Recreations 1, (1706) 7 A Winde. .is called... 
the second year a Hearse; and sometimes we say Brockets 
sister. 1696 Pairs s.v. Brock. 

4. dial. Sec quots. (Probably a distinct word.) 

1769 Pennant Jour Scotl. 36 Sea-larks, [called] here[Farne 
IMands} brokets. 1867 Smvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Broket 
. the sea-lark is so called at the Farne Islands. 

Brockett, obs. form of Ditacker. 


| 
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+ Bro‘ckish, 2. O¢s. rare. [f. Brock sd.} (2) 

+-IsH.] Like a brock or badger; beastly, dirty. 

1546 Bate Exg. Votaries 1. (1550) 8b, Those brockish 
boores haue gone frely foreward without checke. 1550 — 
A fol. 64 O brockyshe Gomorreane] 1§53 — Vocacyou in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 351 So brockish a swine as he was, 

+ Bro’ckle, brokle, 2. Obs. exc.dial. Forms: 
4 brokele, 5 brokyl(1, -ylle, -el, -il, 6 brokle, 
brocle. [A parallel form to BRICKLE, BRUCKLE ; 
prob. by later assimilation to érok-e.] Easily 
broken, fragile ; frail. 

1315 SHoREHAM 3 Of brokele kende is that he deithe, 
¢1325 WJetr. Hom. 154 Fleys es brokel als wax, and neys. 
61430 /fymins to Virg. (1867) 86 A brokil poot pat freisch is 
and gay. 1483 Cath. Augl, 44 Brokylle, v6 brysille. 1509 
Fisner Wks. 92 A potte that is brocle. 1552 Hutoet, 
Bryttle, bryckle, or brokle. 1863 ATKINSON Province. Danby, 
Bruchle, brockle, easy to be broken, frail, brittle. 

+ Bro‘ckle, 54. Ods. exc. dia’, Forms: 6 brok- 
kell, brockell, 8 brackle. [cf. prec., and Bro- 
KALY.] collect, Broken pieces, fragments ; rubbish. 

1gs2 Hutoer s.v. 7/xow, Throw out rubbel, as mortar, 
stone, and such lyke brockell of olde buyldynges, evudero. 
— Rubbysh, or brokkell of olde houses, or walles, 1710 A. 
J. Eng. Portug. Dict., Vo carry away rubble or brackle of 


an old decayed house. 
Bro‘ckram. da?. [f. stem of érok-en: the 
CAN 


ending appears to have a collective force.] 
Cumberland miners’ term for a breccia’ (Ure). 

185s J. Puittirs Jaz, Geol. 651 The word [Breccia] is 
Italian, and is matched by the Cumbrian term ‘ Brockram’. 
1878 F. Wituiams Midl. Ratlw, 523 Not a bit of rock 
was found. The limestone rock and the brockram w re 
gone. 

Brocor, -our, obs. ff. BROKER. 

Brod (bred), 56.1 Obs. exc. diat. Also 3 brodd, 
5 brode. See also Brap. [ME., app. a. ON. 
brodd-r spike, shaft, spike on a plant, =OE. érord 
spike, point, spire, OHG. é7o7¢ edge, margin (cf. 
BralRD, BRERD), Goth. *br0zds :—OTeut. *bro2do-z. 
There was a cognate OCeltic éro/7-, whence Olr. 
bro¢ sting, prick, mod.Ir. and Gael. dod, which 
may be the source of some of the senses. Almost 
exclusively northern, and mainly Scotch. Cf. Prop.] 

+1. Ashoot orsprout. rave. [cf. BRAIRD.] 

¢1z00 OrmIN 10772 Nazarzp bitacnepp uss Onn Ennglissh 
brodd & blome. (Cf. Heb. 32) 2étser shoot.] 

2. A goad, prick, pointed instrument. 

1375 ? Barsour St. Paulus 543 Saule, Saule..it is.. hard 
to be A-gane pe brod be for to prese. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vi. xiv. 70 Gyve aman wald in thame thryst A scharpe 
brode. 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 A Brod, aczlens, stimulus, 
stiga, 1548 Uoatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Joh x.75 Roddes, 
axes, broddes to pricke. 1661 Br. Cosin Corr. (Surtees) 
II. 3x1 For brod [zofe, or spit} paper at the Stationer’s for 
thecooke, 1721 Ketty Sc. Prov. 168 (Jam.) He was never 
a good aver, that flung at the brod. ; 

b. fg. An incentive, stimulus, motive. 
€1375 ? Barsour St. Agnes 370 Pe wikit geste Fandit hyme 
,-- With pe brodis of lichery. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. II. 
122 Ire and lust, quhilkis ar two maist sorrowful broddis 
amang wemen. 

3. A prick from a goad; a Prop. 

1549 Compl. Sect. iii. 28 Ane ox that repungnis the brod 
of his hird, he gettis doubil broddis. 

+4. A prickle or thom. Ods. rare. 

1549 Cowpl. Scot. xvii. 148 The palme tre hes schearp 
broddis and pikis. : : 

5. a. A round-headed nail made by blacksmiths. 
b. An instrument for cutting up thistles. Peacock 
N.W. Linc. Gloss. 

Brod, sd.2. A Scotch (brod, brdd) variant of 
Boakp (see senses 1-4). Also, an escutcheon (oés.). 

1643 Acts Ass. 171 (Jam.) Abuses in hinging of pensils 
and trode, affixing of honours and arms,—hath crept in. 
1861 Ramsay Remix. Ser. u. 26 As he went round with the 
ladle, he used to remind such members of the congregation 
as seemed backward in their duty, by giving them a poke 


with the ‘ brod’. : 

Brod, v. Ods. exc. dial. [f. Brop sé.1] 

+1. intr. To shoot, sprout. Oés. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 10769 To broddenn & to blomenn. : 

2. crans. Yo goad, prod, urge with pricks. 
north. dial. Also fig. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor, Fadl. 73 The caller. .broded them 
ful sair. 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 Yo Brod, stimulare. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 28 The stang of conscience broddit 
hin so soir. @ 1568 biMife of Auchterm., And brodit his 
buttock. 1566 Drant //orace Sat. v, A tyraunte forces the, 
and broaddes the forwarde still. 1789 R. Fercusson Poews 
II. 82 Jam.) His words they brodit like a wumil, Frae ear 
toear. 1877 Peacock N. IW. Linc. Gloss., Brod, to prick, 
to poke; to cut up thistles, 

Brod(e, obs. f. Bkoab, Broov. 

Brode, incorrect form of Brat (sense 2). 


c1g400 /fiph., (Turnb. 1843) 79 Ho had unnethe thes wordis 
sayde Bot ho yelde the gost in a brode, 


rodefull: sec broopFuL, 

[Brodehal(fpen‘n)y : see BURGHALPENNY.] 

+ Bro‘dekin, brodkin. O+s. Also 5 brod- 
kyne, 6 brotekin, -ikin. [a. F. drodeguin (15the. 
in Littré), (for which Du Guez ¢ 1532 has drouse- 
guin) related to Flem. brosekin, broseken (Kilian) 
buskin, also to It. dorzacchino, Sp. borcegut, for- 
merly also doszegu? buskin: the inter-relations of 
which are as yet uncertain. The mod.Du. d70os, 


BROGGER. 


formerly é7éze buskin, is according to Franck 
probably shortened from é7oseker. See Busxtin.] 

A high boot reaching about half-way up the 
calves of the legs; a buskin. Also atir2b. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 345 My Lord paid 
for a peyer of brodkynes. .xd@. 1535 LynpEsay Satyre 3143, I 
can make schone, brotekins and buittis. c1s6s Linorsay 
(Pitscottie) Chvon, (1728) 111 A pair of brotikins on his feet to 
the great of his legs. 1653 Urgunart Aabelais 1. xv, How 
wouldest thou defend thyself? With great buskinades or 
brodkin blowes .. provided thursts were forbidden. 19725 
Ecnarp Hist. Eng. 11. 836 (L.) Instead of shoes and stock- 
ings, a pair of buskins or brodekins. [1850 THACKERAY 
Pendennis xxiii, From their bonnets to their brodequins.] 

Brodel, -elle, var. of BROTHEL. 

Broder, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of BRoTHER. 

Broder, -re, -ur, etc., obs. ff. BRoIDER v., ete. 

Bro‘derer. Also 4~5 brouderer. An earlier 
form of BROIDERER, retained as the name of one 
of the London City Companies, ranking as 34th 
among the City Livery Guilds. 

1376 Lett. Bk. H. If. xivii. in City Records, 50 Edw. 
II1, Nicholas Halley, Robert Ascombe, Brouderers. 1388 
Wycur Lod. xxviil. 39 Werk of a broderere. 1398 Jes?. 
Ebor, (1836) I. 227 Mon vestment..lequele je achatay 
de Courceray brouderer de Londres. 1488-9 Act 4 fen, 
V7J, xxii, The Wardeyn and felishipp of brouderers in 
your Cite of London. 1865 Blue Bk. Crty of Lond. & Liv. 
Comp. Commission v. 67 The Keeper or Warden and Society 
of the art or mistery of Broderers of the City of London. 
Jéid. The Broderers Company were known by the name 
of ‘Imbroiderers incorporate for ever’. 

Brodinstare, -er: see BROWDINSTER. 

Brodly, variant of BRoTHELY, Ods., fierce. 

+Brodmell. Ods. Sc. [Of doubtful origin: 
the form suggests 6vode, BRoov, and *me// ‘mixture, 
confused company’, f. MELL v. to mix.) A litter. 

1513 Doucias 4xeis i. vi. 73 All quhite brodmell About 
hir pappissowkin, Zé/d. vin. i.g8 Hyr quhyt brodmell about 
hir pappis wound. 

+ Brodyke. Ods. rare—'. [perh. an error of 
some kind for dvodde.] A prick, a goad. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652)132 Hard hyt ys 
with thy bare foote to spurne, Agaynst a brodyke of Iyron. 

Broe, variant of Broo, Sc., broth. 

+ Broft. Oés. Unusual form of érocht, Broucur. 

1g94 Carew Jasso (1881) 57 Him it foretels, and scornes, 
nor will be broft (7Ze-word soft] To bend. 

Brog (brpg), sd. dia/. [Of uncertain origin. (Sc. 
also brog, brog): the Gaelic dzog ‘awl’, must, 
according to Thureysen, be an adopted word.] 

1. A pricking or boring instrument: the common 
name in Scotland of a bradawl; also, an awl. 

1808 in JAMIESON. 1861 Ramsay Remix. Ser. uu. 59 But 
oh, please tak a brog, and prod him weel, and let the wind 
out o’ him. 

2. A prick with a bradawl, etc. 

1808 in JAMIESON. 

3. A short stick, es. one to stick in the ground ; 
e.g. those stuck in the ‘Sands’ of North Lan- 
cashire, to indicate the crossing. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves (E. D.S.) Brogs, small sticks. 
1870 BarBer Forness Folk 35 in Lanc. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
We'd gitten by t’ last brog an’ off t’’sand. 1875 Lave. 
Gloss., Brog, a branch, a bough, a broken branch. 

Brog (brpg), v. dat. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To prick, prod; to push an awl through. 

1774 Fercusson Election Poems (1845) 42 Wi a muckle 
elshin lang He brogit Maggie’s hurdies. 1818 Scorr //7#. 
Midtl. v, ‘Dye think I was born to sit here brogging an 
elshin through bend-leather?’ 1820 — Jfonest. ii, ‘The 
stony-hearted villains were brogging them on wi’ their 
lances ; 

2. To insert pointed sticks into; see quot. dal. 

1875 Lauc. Gloss. \E. D. S.) 58 After obtaining a safe ford, 
the guides .. mark out the track by inserting branches of 
trees. This is called ‘ broggin’ t’channel’. : 

3. zxir. To BroccLe for eels, to sniggle. dal. 

1678 Littteton Lat. Dict., To broge for Eels. 1706 
Puiturrs, Brogue or Broggle, to fish for Eels, after a par- 
ticular manner, by troubling the Water. c1750 J. CoLLier 
(Tim Bobbin) }i’k£s, Gloss. s.y. Brog, Fishing for eels, called 
brogging..by putting the hook and wor on a small stick, 
and thrusting it into holes where the eels lye. y 

Hence Srogged staff (Sc.): a pointed or spiked 
staff as a weapon of war. 

1429 Sc. Acts Fas. I (1597) § 121 With sworde and buck- 
ler, and a gude axe, or else a brogged staffe. a15s0 Peebls 
to Play 9 He stert till ane broggit staff, Winchand as he 
were wood. 

|| Brogan (brdu-gin), [Ir. and Gael. é7dgan, 
dim. of 670g shoe.) A coarse stout sort of shoe. 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 Morning Star 19 Jan., Boots 
..are now [during American War] only to be had for 175 
dollars to 250 dollars per pair, whilst the commonest brogans 
bring from 30 dollars to godollars per pair, 

+ Brogetie. Oés. Some kind of fabric. 

1610 //istrio-m. 1. 274 What bladders swolne with pride, 
To strout in shreds of nitty brogetie ! 


+ Brogger. Oés. Also 5 brager, bragger, 
7 broger, broggar. [App. an unexplained cor- 
ruption of Broker. Anglo-French had also érog- 
gour beside brocour. Cf. also érogge, BRoGUE 56.1] 
An agent ; a jobber, esp. a corrupt jobber of offices ; 
a BROKER. 


[1386 Act 10 Rick. I, i. § 2 Officers & Ministres faitz par 
brogage & de lour broggors & de ceux qont prise le brog- 
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gage.) c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Bon. xvii.(1875) 153 
No man.. durst take an office.. but he ffirst had pe good 
will off be said bragers [.1/.S. 1532 broggers; ed. 1714, brog- 
gars] and engrossers of offices. 1533-4 Actes fen. Vi//,1, 
Euery .. grasier, fermour, breder, drouer, and brogger ,. 
whiche. .shall haue any beoffes. 1550 Rem. Edw. V/, Frul. 
(Roxb.) 293 That no man shuld bie or sel the self-same 
thinges againe, except broggers. 1587 FLeminc Contn, 
Holinshed U1. 1588/2 Broggers, and carriers of corne. 1641 
Baker Chron. (1679) 391/2 Broggers of Corn and Fore- 
stallers of Markets. 1682 ScarLtetr Exchanges 8 Brogers, 
etc. are Persons Sworn and Authorized by the Magistrate 
..to enquire of Persons that have any Monyes to remit 
or to draw, and to agree such persons concerning the Con- 
ditions. 1720 Stow's Surv. (1754) Il. v. xv. 329/1 They 
were called Broggers in a Statute 10 Richard I[—none 
to be Brocars in any mystery unless chosen by the same 
mystery. 

+ Bro‘gging, vé/. sb. Obs. =Bnokinc. 

1592 CunrrLe Avide Harts Dr. (1841) 51 There is an oc- 
cupation of no long standing about London, called broking, 
or brogging, whether ye will; in which there is pretty 
jugling, especially to blind law, and bolster usury. 

Broggle (brgg'l), v. vorth. dial. Also 7 brag- 
gle. [app. a frequentative f. BroG v.] z¢r. To con- 
tinue poking with a stick or pointed instrument 
in a hole; also sec. to fish for eels, by thrusting 
a stick with a baited hook into the holes, and 
under the stones where they lie. Hence Brog- 
gling, also called sziggling. 

1653 W. Lawson Comin, Secr, Angling in Arb. Garner 1, 
195 A way to catch Eels by ‘ Braggling’..Go into some 
shallow place of the river among the great stones, and 
braggle up and down till you find holes under the stones. 
3678 Puittirs (Aff.), Brogle for Eels, to fish for Eels. 
1681 CHetHam Angler's Vade-m. xxii. § 5 (1689) 146 Brog- 
ling or Snigling. 1792 OsBacpistone Brit. Sportsin. 78/2 
Brogling, a method of fishing for eels. 

Brogh, variant of Brocu, a Pietish tower. 

+ Brogue (brag), 56.1 Ods. exc. Sc. Also 6 
brogge, 8 brougue. [Deriv. unknown. Cf. Broc- 
GER.}] An escheat; a cheat, fraud, triek. 

1537 St. Papers Hen, VIII, 1. 548 Ne any brogges or 
meanes that any of those borderers canne make, shall cause 
Us to altre that which We have established. 1634 Jackson 
Creed vu. xxvii, The sacred treasury (unto which such 
brogues or escheats as this were by ordinary course due). 
1784 Burns Addr. Dei? xvi, Ye [Satan] came to Paradise 
incog, An’ play’d on man a cursed brogue. 1791 Ef. F. 
Pricstley in Poet, Register (1808) 401 Then..[they] strive 
Who first a bargain with their Queen shall drive, While no 
mean lure her beckoning hand displays, The well-known 
royal brougues of better days. 

Brogue (bréug), sé.2 Also 6 brog, 7 brouge, 
7-8 broge. fa. Irish and Gael. érag ‘shoe, 
brogue,sandal’(O’Kcilly):—Olr, dyde shoc, app.:— 
OCelt. dra@cea: see BREECH. 

(The phonetic series drdcca, bréce, brdg,is normal. But 
the sense-history is difficult : the word has in Ir. and Gael., 
and had even in Olr., only sense 1. Sense 2 looks as if 
Englishmen had confounded the Ir. 5*ée¢ with the sogan, 
a kind of legging, covering the whole leg as well as the 
upper surface of the foot. Yet the etymological identity of 
brice with Gaulish érdcca, would point to a covering for 
the legs (‘barbara tegmina crurum’) originally. The sense 
of the first quot. is doubtful.)] 

1. A rude kind of shoe, generally made of un- 
tanned hide, worn by the inhabitants of the wilder 
parts of Ireland and the Scotch Ilighlands, 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd, Jred. in Holinsh. WW. 160/1 He 
was no sooner come home, but awaie with his English 
attires, and on with his brogs, his shirt, and other Irish rags. 
1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit. 1, 123 They buckle upon 
their feet a pair of Broges made of raw and untanned 
leather up totheir ankles. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 1v. ii. 214, 
l thought, he s’ept, and put My clowted Brogues from off 
my feet. 1775 Jounson Yourn. West. Isl. (1806) 1X. 191 
In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a kind of artless 
Shoes, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 142 Some had been 
so used to wear brogues that they stumbled and shuffled 
about strangely in their military jack boots. 1865 MArrri 
Egecne Life |. 258 Rough, heavy brogues which hurt our 
eet. 

+2. pv. Hose, trousers. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanpvs 7vav. 1. 48 The skirts of their [Turkish 
horsemen’s] coates, when they ride, are gathered within 
long stammel broges that reach to their ancles. 1625 
Fretcuer Fair Maid w. ti. 45 A pair of brogs to hide th 
mountainous buttocks. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xvii. 
87 The men in summer have trouses, or brougs, reaching 
down to their feet. 1742 Suenstone Schoolmiustr. xix, 
Brandishing the rod, she doth begin To loose the brogues. 
3809 Irvinc Anickeréd. (Bartlett), Every man being ordered 
to tuck in his shirt-tail and pull up his brogues. a 1845 
Hoop /rish Schoolmt, xv, Vhe scourge plies that unkindly 
seam In Phelim’s brogues. 

3. Fishing brogues, watcrproof coverings for the 
feet and legs; waterproof leggings with feet. 

3880 Advt., Indiarubber goods, etc. ishing brogue boots, 
leather soles, 

4. Comb. as brogue-maker, brogue-shod; also 
Brogueful, as much as a brogue will hold. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl, XIV. 74 A number of tailors, and 
a few brogmakers. 1812 W. Tennant Axster Fair 1. 
xxxvii, The brogue-shod men. . Plaided and breechless all, 
31832 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXX. 273 Having no., 
idea of..a foot but a brogueful of muscle, 


Brogue (bréug), 54.3 [Deriv. unknown: from 
the frequent mention of ‘Irish broguc’, it has been 
conjectured that this may be the same word as 
the pree. as if ‘the speech of those who wear 
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brogues’, or ‘ who call their shoes drogues’ ; but of 
this thcre is no evidcnee.] 

A strongly-marked dialectal pronunciation or 
accent ; now particularly used of the pcenliarities 
that generally mark the English specch of Ircland, 
which is treated sfec. as the brogue. 

1705 Lond, Gaz. No. 4123/4 Charles Morgan .. having 
much of the frish Brogue in his Speech. 1927 De For 
Eng. Tradesm, 1. ix. 66 Keep the sportman's brogue upon 
their tongues. 1775 T. Snerwwan Art Neading 146 Vhey 
brought with them each their several brogues or modes of 
intonation. 1828 Scott Neview Ritson's ist. (1849) 345 
The Doctor .. has done much for the Lowland Scottish 
brogue, 1843 Lever ¥. //inton x. (1878) 65 From the lips 
of a lovely woman, a little, a very little of the brogue is 
most seductive. 1878 Black Green /’ast. iii. 23 The very 
stones of Westminster Hall are saturated with Irish brogue. 

Brogue (broug), v. [f. Brocur 56.3] ¢rans. To 
utter witha brogue. IIcnce Broguing ///. a. 

18zz Byron Vrs. ¥udg. fix, Vhere Paddy brogued ‘ By 
yee 1831 Fraser's Alag. U1. 613 *‘ How wonderful,’ 

rogues forth a gentleman of the press, ‘ that, etc.’ 

Brogued, gz. [f. Brocur 56.4 +-Ep.] Wearing, 
or fitted with, brogues. 1816 in 0. Rev. 

Brogueneerr, -ineer. [f. Brocve 54.8: after 
some stich word as buccaneer, cannonier.) One 
who speaks with a brogue ; an Irishman. 

3758 Mrs. Derany Life & Corr, III. 503 A priest 
(called ‘the Bishop of Down’), the quintessence of an Irish 
brogueneer. 1831 Fraser's A/ag. 1V. 258 The big brogui- 
neers of Munster land. 1840 /did. XXI. 750 A pliace- 
begging, bawling broguineer of the name of Ronayne. 

Broguer (bréwga1). rave. [f. Brocur 56.2 + 
-ER!,] A maker of brogucs. 

1834 H. Mitter Scencs & Leg. xvii, (1857) 248 The broguer, 
or maker of Highland shoes. 

Bro-guery. zonce-wd. [f. Brogug 5.3] The 
speaking of a brogue; brogue-speech. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 554 The broguery of the Tail 
[i.e. the followers of O'Connell]. 1839 /4id. XIX. 443 By 
dint of swaggering, iinpudence, and broguery. : 

+ Broid, v.! Oés. Also 6 broyde. [A variant 
of Brain zv., app. owing its form to the pa. pple. 
BROIDEN, q.v. for the 07.) ¢vazs. To plait, inter- 
twine, interweave. 

Hence Broi‘ded ///. a., Broi-ding vé/. sé. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Auts. 7. 1051 Hir yelow heer was broyded 
[So 4 .WSS.,1 breided, 2 browded]inatresse. 1530 Pauscr. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Broydyn [1499 broyded dagucatus. 
ue I broyde heare, or a lace, or suche like, 7e tortille. 
1535 CoverDALeE Judith x. 3 She..broyded and plated hir 
hayre. 1559 Herwoop Sexeca’s Troas (1581) 114 b, Forget 
henceforth thy captiue state and seemly broyd thy hayre. 
1601 Hotianp Péiny 11. 80 Plaiting and broiding of herbes 
and floures. 1613 R. C. Zadde A dph. (ed. 3), Tresses, lockes 
of hayre broyded vp. 1624 Bacon New Atl. (1677) 253 
Curiously wrought with Silver and Silk of divers colours, 
broyding or binding in the Ivy. 

+ Broide, v.2 Ods. [var. of Braip v.2: tan 
error or due to the association of Brom v.! with 
Bralp v1] ¢vans. To upbraid, reproach. 

156z J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 56 Better dis- 
semble it. .than to broide him with it. 

Broiden, //ze. a. Obs. Also 3 ibroiden, 
ibroyde, 5 broydyn. [A pa. pple. of Brat wv. (cf. 
ABRAID, which had also e@droiden), and thus a 
doublet of BRowneEN, which was the normal form, 
since OE. og beeame ow, ox in ME. But the 
combination was very rare before a consonant; so 
that evidence is wanting to show whether ogd 
might become ozd as well as ozed, or whether in 
the ease of bvoiden we have a kind of analogical 
variant of droden, somewhat on the model of 
breden, breiden of the infinitive. The question is 
the more important that the o7¢ in dbroiden is ap- 
parently the source of that in Bromp, BroipER, and 
their derivatives, in all of which it is unexpected. 

(Littré has Prov. broydar, for brosdar=F. broder, but 
although F, droder, and Eng. droden, were certainly con- 
fused at a later date, we cannot see how droiden, abroiden 
could be tn any way affected by the Prov. word.)] 

Woven, interwoven, plaited, braided. b. (More 
usually) fg. Skilfully contrived, constructed, ar- 
ranged, ordered, prepared. 

c-3230 Hali Meid. 11 Bute bruche and cleane ibroiden on 
himseluen. c12g0 Owl & Night. 645 Mi nest... is broiden 
[v.7. ibroyde] al abute. @ 1300-1375 Cursor A/. 1008 Land 
o blis .. With blis and beild broiden [v. 7. -in] best. bid. 
13363 Bridall was par broiden [Gort. ordained] an, /did. 
23799 Pe broiden blis to cristis dere, Pe bale pat him forsakis 
here. a@ 1400 [see BrowpeEN]}. c1440 Promp. Parv. 53/1 
Broydyn fagueatus. 


Broider (broi‘da1), v. arch. Forms; 5 brou- 
dre, 5-6 browdre, browder, brouder, broder, 
6 brauder, 6-7 brodre, 6 brodur, brother, 7 
broidre, 7-broider. [In 1sthc. brouwdre, brouder, 
taken as the equivalent of F. drode-r, brouder; 
‘to stitch, embroider’ (of which the regular Eng. 
repr. was évoude, Browb). It is not clear whether 
the terminal -er represents the F. infinitive (as in 
render, lender, ete.), or had some other origin. The 
typieal forms during the 16th e. were browder and 
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to the association with Broip ‘to braid’, so common 
in the 16th c.] 

1. ¢vans. To ornament with ncedlc-work ; to work 
in necdlework upon cloth ; to embroider. (Almost 
always in pa. pple.) 


[1405 Zest. bor. (1836) I. 320 Unum vestimentum .. bro- 
datum de coronis et stellis auri. /did. broudatum de stellis 
albis.] ¢ 3450 Hennyson A/or. Fadl. 45 Lis hude of scarlet 
browdered well with silke. 1455 Zest. /:bor. (1855) I. 201 
Unum lectnm de sago browdered. 1533 Brapsuaw $4. 
Werburghi. xvi, Vheyr noble actes. . Freshly were browdred 
in these clothes royall. 1549 Compd. Scot, vii. 69 On the 
third part of that mantil .. brodrut about al hyr tail, al 
sortis of cattel. xsg2 /uv. Ch. Goods in Norfolk Archirol. 
(1865) VII. 58 woo tunycles of redde velvet brodred wt 
aungells. 1825 Scott Yadism, xvii, Another broidered 
with her own hand. 1879 Secuin Black For, viii. 120 She 
broidered the banners that were to carry her lover to glory. 

2. lransf. and fig. Vo adom as with embroidery, 


to inlay z72h (pearl, ivory, gold, ctc.). Also 


Ss: 


1sog Hawes Past, Pleas. xxvut. xxxi. 125 The pillers of 
yvery .. With perles sette and broudred many a folde. 
¢1532 Lp. Berners //uon 11883) 413 A_basyn of golde 
broderyd with perles. 1536 Regist. Riches in Antig. Saris. 
(1771) 189 One tair chest. .broidcred with Coral. 1606 Sir G. 
Caos enea ts ii.in Bullen O. 72. (1884) 1V. 64 Brodred with 
nothing but moone-shine ith water. 1667 Mitton /”. L, iv. 
joz The .. {lyacinth with rich inlay Broiderd the ground. 
18z0 Scott Monast, xxix, {ler converse would be broidered 
with. .choice pearls of compliment. 182z S. Rocrrs /faly, 
Interview 33 A narrow glade unfolded, such as Spring 
Broiders with flowers. 

Broidered (broidaid), pf7. a. 
prec. [f. BromeER v. + -ED.] 

1. Omamented with needlework ; embroidered. 

1450 etc. [see Broiper v. 1). 1862 J. Hevwoon /’rov, & 
Epigr. (1867) 182 Whens come braudered gardis? c¢ 1570 
Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 175 Now may I wear the 
brodered guard. 1611 Binte “zed. xvi. 13 Fine linen & 
silke, and broidered worke. 1633 G. Hrrpert Temple, 
Forerunners iv, Thou wilt soil thy broider’d coat. 1848 
Lytton //arodd tv. iii, All covered with broidered peacocks. 

2. fig. 

3616 W. Browne rit. Past.u. ii, Vhey priz’d the brodred 
vale. 1745 ‘I, Warton Pleas, Milanch, 27 Ye broider'd 
meads, adieu] 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. U1. vi, Spaces of 
broidered field and blooming mountain. 

Broi‘derer. ¢7c/. ‘orms: 4-6 brouderer(e, 
brodererie, 5 browderere, 4. 7— broiderer. ([f. 
brouder, broder, BROIDER v. + -ER1, if not immed. 
a. Anglo-Fr. brouderer: sec BRODERER.] One 
who works embroidery ; an embroiderer. 

1388 Wryc.iF 2 Sam. xxi. 19 The sone of forest, a broiderer. 
1476 Plumpton Corr. 37 As for a broderer, I can find none. 
1580 Baret A /z, B 1342 Broderer, phrygto. a1755G. WEST 
Abuse Trav., Dancers, broiderers, slaves of luxury. 

Broideress. arch. [f. BrompER v. + -ESS. 
Cf. OF, brouderesse.] A female embroiderer. 

[1530 Parscr. 154 Broderesse a woman brodurar). 1827 
Hoop Aids. Fairies xxxv, May, the quaint broideress. 

+ Broi-dering, 2/. sb. Obs. [f. BRoiweER v. + 
-ING!.] The act or art of adorning with needle- 
work ; embroidered work. Also a¢¢720. 

ax450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 168 The precious stones, 
wiche were on the broudryng of his sengle gowne. 1535 in 
Strype Cranmer (1694) App. 24 Of brodering work and 
pearls. 1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. u. iv. 67, 
he Phrigians inuented brodring. ; 

Broidery (broi-dari). Now foctic. Forms: 4-5 
brouderie, -ri, -ry, browdrye, 5 brawdrye, 
broodery, broiderie, -rye, 6 broadery, 7-8 bro- 
dery, 7 broydery, 7— broidery, (9 foc’. broidry). 
[a. OF. brouderte, broderie (14th c. in Littré), £. 
brouder, broders see BroipeR and -ERy. The 
form érotdery (for the abnormal oz of which see 
Broen, Brow) was common in Purvey, and then 
rare till after 1600: cf. BRoeER.] 

1. Ornamental needle-work wrought upon cloth ; 
the art or practice of cmbroidering cloth ; em- 
broidery. Also a@érié., as in broidery work, frame, 

1382 Wvctir E.x, xxxv. 33 Werkis of carpentarye, of 
browdrye, and of werkyng with needlis. 1388 /drd. xxviii. 
39 Thou schalt make also a girdil, bi werk of broiderye 
[v. ~ broudery, brouderi werk]. 1490 CAxTon Encydos xv. 
55 A grete mauntelle of veluet cramoysin pourfylled rounde 
ahoute wyth brawdrye, moche enryched wyth precyous 
stones. 1496 Dives and /’anp.(W. de W.) 1. x. 41, I sup- 
pose that sayntes in erthe were not arrayed. .with clothes 
of prooder ys 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. ii, Unknown 
was then the Phrygian brodery. 1621 AinsworTH dstot. 
Pentat. Gen, xlvi. 4 In shrowds of silke, or cloth of gold or 


Forms: see 


broyderie. 1708 J. CHamprrtavne St. Gt. Brit, UH. i. vi. 
(1743) 416 No other persons wear broidery, pearls, or 
bullion. 1843 Tennyson Day-Dr. Prol., Then take the 


broidery-frame, and add A crimson to the quaint Macaw. 
3856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh i. 14 Youth's fine linen 
and fair broidery. 1871 R. Extis Catu/dus |xvili. 136, 

2. fig. 

Gel ce Hist. Mus. U1. 151 The graces, broderies, 
and flourishes of florid song. 1830 TeNNvson Dirge vi, 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1844 Kixciake Eothen 
iii, (1878) 46 The golden broidery of oriental praises. 

Broil (broil), 54.1 Korms: 6 breull, bruill, 
6-7 broyl.e, broile, 8-9 Sv. brulyie, -zie, 6— 
broil. [app. f. Brow v.2: cf. It. drogtio ‘hurlie 


broder; broider (exc. as implied in BrompERER. | burlie, confusion, mingle mangle’ (Florio); the F. 
q. v.) is found only later; its of is evidently due | drozzfze is mod. and from the verb.] 
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BROIL. 


1. A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoil ; 


a quarrel. See also BRULYIE. 

1525 Lp. Berners /7otss. 11. 140(R.) We shallmakea great 
breull in Englande. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 272 The Erle 
of Warwickes faccion intendyng to set a bruill in the coun- 
trey. 1571 Ascutam Scholem. (Arb.) 158 In the middesft] 
of the broyle betwixt Cesar and Pompeie. 1591 SHAKS. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. 1. 53 Prosper this Realme, keepe it from 
Ciuill Broyles. 1664 H. More Afys¢. tg. 439 Filling the 
Empire with intestine Broils. 1797 T. Jerrerson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 173 Plunging us in all the broils of the European 
nations. 1813 Scotr Nokedy in. xxiii, Foremost he fought 
in every broil. 1876 Green Short Hist, ii. § 4 (1882) 130 
A tavern row hetween scholar and townsman widens into a 
general broil. 

+b. 7o set tn broil, on a brotl. Obs. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. I. 73/1 The greeuous danger of 
setting things in broile. /é2¢. IV. 204 To set things in 
broil..within this hir realme of England. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist, Turkes (1621) 839 That warre, which would set all 
Europe ona broile. _ 

2. Comb., as brotl-maker. 

1561 Stow Chrov. an. 1104 (R.) Letting out the broyle- 
maker into France. 

Broil (broil), 54.2 
[f. Brory 7.1} 

1. A broiling, a great heat; a very hot state. 

1583 Bapincton Commandm. vii. 295 What broyles of 
scorching lust soever the mindeabideth. 1821 Mrs. WHEELER 
Cumbid. Dial. App. 8 My het bluid, my heart aw’ in a 
bruil, Nor callar blasts can wear, nor drops can cuil. 

2. Broiled meat ; a grilled chop or steak. 

1822 Kitcniner Cook's Orac. iv. 107 The Fat..dropping 
into the fire... will spoil the Broil. 1861 Hucnrs Yov2 
Brown Oxf. 1. iii. 45 Go and get me a broil from the kitchen. 

3. Comé., as t¢ broil-iron = brotling-iron., 

1567 HVills & Inv. N. C. (1860) II. 266 One broule-Iron, 
Vij speights, ilij pair of pottclipps. 

Broil (broil), v.1 Forms: 4 Sc. brulje, broilye, 
4-6 brule, 5 broille, brolyyn, broylyn, broyll, 
5-6 broyle, bruyle, broile, 6 brooyle,6-7 broyl, 
6 broil. [Of uncertain origin and history: the 
form érule, which is not infrequent before 1500, 
appears to be the F. érd/e-r to burn (in OF. also 
éruller); but it is very doubtful what relation this 
érule bears to the general form éruyle, broyle; they 
may be distinct words, or é72/e may be a conscious 
assimilation to the F. éruler, The form druyle, and 
Se, 672/3¢, appear to be the OF. drui//ir found in 
Godef. in the intrans. sense of ‘ broil, burn’ (6ru7//ir 
de soleil); bruyle would become broyle, broil. 

+1. ¢vans. To burn, to char with fire. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 151 Assalit Within with fyre, 
that thame sa brulgeit. ¢ 1375 ?— S¢. Georgrs 456 He gert 
brandis of fyre [til hyme] bynde, To brule it wes lewit 
behynde. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 53 Brolyyn or broylyn, 
ustulo, ustillo, torreo. a1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 49 
Ye shalle .. be broiled and brent, and sinke in the pitte of 
helle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 280/3 That he myght be 
brente and bruyled. ¢ 1500 Partenay 2289 Ther paynymes 
were bruled and brend entire. @ 1533 Frith Disput. Pur- 
gatory (1829) 115 He putteth them not away for broiling in 
purgatory. 1568 H. Cuarteris Pref. Lyndesay's Wes. iijh, 
To bruyle and scald quha sa euer suld speik aganis thame. 

2. spec. To cook (meat) by placing it on the fire, 
or on a gridiron over it; to grill. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pol. 383 He cowde roste, sethe, broille, 
and frie..and wel hake a pye. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 45 Brule, 
assare. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man Hum. 1. iv. 12 The 
first red herring that was broyld in Adam and Eves kitchen. 
1653 WaLton Angler 57 Broil him [chub] upon wood- 
cole or char-cole, 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Ang. Housekpr. 
(1778) 71 To broil Mutton Steaks. 1835 W. Irvinc Zour 
Prairies 117 An evening banquet of venison. .roasted, or 
broiled on the coals. 1853 Avad. Nes. (Rtldg.) 621 Our 
gridiron is only fit to broil small fish. 

3. To scorch; to make very hot, to heat. 

1634 Rainsow Ladonr (1635) 18 Let not his hot pursuit 
broyle him in an ‘Egyptian furnace. 1738 Lapy M. W. 
Montacur Lef?t. II. xlix. 64, 1 was ..half broiled in the 
sun. 1818 Byron Yvan, Ixiii, That. .sun..will keep. . broil- 
ing, burning on. 1858 HawtHorxe Fy. & /t. Frauds. 1. 268 
We turned back, niuch broiled in the hot sun. 

4. intr. To be subjected to great heat, to be very 
hot. (Mainly in /o be brotling, for to be a-broiling ) 

1613 Suaks. Hen. VITT, 1. i. 56 God saue you Sir, 
Where haue you bin broiling? Among the crow’d i’th’Ab- 
bey. 1642 H. More Song of Soul u. iii. w. xxxii, One of a 
multitude of myriads Shall not be sav'd but broyl in scorch- 
ing wot 1748 SmMoLietr Rod, Rand. vii. (1804) 34 Before 
your age I was broiling on the coast of Guinea. 1883 
Lersure Ho. 148/1 Don't keep us broiling here for ever! 

Db. intr. To grow hot ; csp. fig. to become heated 
with excitement, anger, etc. ? Ods. 

1561 ‘I. NorToN tr. Calvin's Inst. 1. xx, If they [Magis- 
trates] must punish .. let them not broile with unappease- 
able rigor. 1627 P. Fietcner Locus!s 1, xxiv, Meantime 
(I burne, I hroyle, | burst with spight). 1760 Sterne 7,7. 
Shandy i. v, Ile broil’d with impatience. 1817 Byron 
Beppo \xix, Wer female friends, with envy broiling, beheld 
her airs and triumph, 

c. Said of passion, emotion, cte.: To bum 
glow, be ardent. 

1600 Newe Metamorph. (N.) Love broyled so Within his 
brest, 1709 StRELE Tatler No. 36 p2 Vhe secret Occasion 
of Envy roiled long in the Breast of Autumn. 

Broil, v.2 Forms: 3-7 broyl, bruill, brooyl, 
6-7 broile, broyle, 8 (Sc.) brulyie, 6- broil. 
[1. F. dbrourlle-r ‘to jumble, trouble, disorder, 


Also 6 broyle, g bruil. 


’ 
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confound, marre by mingling together’ (Cotgr.), 
corresp. to It. dvog/iare to stir, disorder, embroil ; 
cf. the It. sb. d7og/%o ‘hurlie burlie, confusion, 
mingle mangle’, etc. (Florio). Ulterior derivation 
uncertain: see Diez, Littré, Scheler. 

Littré (like Diez) thinks the F. vb. identical with Pr. d7zed- 
har, brothar,Cat. brollar ‘to bud, rise up’, and connected with 
OF. druill, broel, broil, mod.Fr. dreuzl, ‘an enclosed piece 
of brushwood, matted underwood, or cut bushes for ani- 
mals,’ found in lateL. in the Cafit. de Vidlis (lucos nostros 
quos vulgus brugilos vocat), med L. éroezlus, byolius, which 
is referred to the OCeltic dvog-, drogé- territory, district 
(Thurneysen). But most etymologists doubt the connexion 
of broxiller with this.] . 

+1. ¢rans. To mix or mingle confusedly. Oés. 

1401 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 61 Thou broylist up many 
lesynges, ffor grounde of thin ordre. 1631 HEywoop Exgd. 
Elzz. (1641) 187 The abundance of bloud already spilt and 
broiled in the land. : i 

+2. To involve in confusion or disorder; to 
agitate, discompose (a person); to ‘set by the 
ears’, embroil. Ods. 

1513 More Rich, /// (1641) 405 He was sore moved and 
broyled «with Melancolie and dolour. 1549 CHEKE A/ur?¢ 
Sedit. (1641) 16 Who. .intende to broyle the Commonwealth 
with the flame of their treason [with an allusion to Brot 
vt]. 1585 Jas. 1. Ass. Poesze (Arb.) 21 To translate it well 
and best, where I haue bothe euill, and worst broyled it. 
1642 Br. Durnam Presentin. Schismatic 4 Contentious ones 
.. broyling the world in this manner. 

3. intr. To be or to engage ina broil ; to contend 
in a confused struggle, irregular fight or strife. 

¢c1567 Turservitte After Mrsadv. Good Haps(R.) The 
barck that broylde in rough and churlish sease. 1592 Wyr- 
LEY Arinorie 81 Couragious John of Gaunt Like Priams 
sonne strong broyling mid his foes. 1883 Pad/ Afail G. 15 
Oct. 4/1 He was always broiling with his chiefs, constantly 
in debt. 

4. trans. To put into a broil, to embroil. 

1857 HeEAvyseGE Sax/ (1869) 243, I shall not hurry him, 
nor broil myself. 

Broiled (broild), aA/. a. [f. Brom v.1+-Ep.] 
Made very hot, scorched, charred ; sfec. grilled. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 53/1 Broylyd [K. brolyyd], wzstudatus. 
[éid, Broylyd mete, or rostyd only on the colys. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 2409/1 ‘This brente and bruled laurence. 1542 
Boorpe Dyetary xviii. (1870) 277 Bruled meat is harde of 
digestyon. 1586 Cocan Haven Health cxlviii. (1636) 146 
Broyled meate is hard of digestion. 1611 Biste Luke xxiv. 
42 A piece of a broyled fish. 1871 M.Coruins Mrg. & 
Merch. 1. ix. 275, 1 should like a broiled pheasant. 

Broiler ! (broi-lo1)._ [f Bro v.1+4-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which broils ; sfec. one who 
cooks by broiling; also said of a very hot day 
(cf. roaster, scorcher). 

1671 J. WensterR Metallogr.ii. 31 He was a great Broyler 
in Gebers Kitchin. 1750 [R. Putrocx] Life P. Wilkins 
Xxxiv. (1883) 94/2 When the broilers began to throw the fish 
about. 1817-8 Cospett Resid. U.S. (1822) 12, July 27. 
Fine broiler again .. We spent a pleasant day; drank .. of 
milk and water. Not more flies than in England. 

2. spec. A chicken for broiling. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Of these [chicks] about 
seventy-five per cent, live and grow to be broilers, 

Broiler ? (broi‘ler). [f. Bro v.2+-R1.] One 
who stirs up or engages in broils or quarrels. 

21660 Hammonp IWVks. 1V. 544 (R.) What doth he but 
turn broiler and boutefeu. 1841 OrpERson Creol. viii. 91 
Due impression alike on the civil and the military broiler. 

+ Broilery. Os. rare. Forms: 6 broilerie, 
broylery. [a. F. drouzllerte, f. broutller to broil: 
see -ERY.] Dissension; strife ; disturbance, disorder. 

1s2t More in Ellis Org. Lett. 1. 82 1. 290 The arch- 
bishop of St. Andrewis putteth all his possible power .. to 
rere broilerie, warre, and revolution in the Realme. 1528 
WriotHes.ey in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xl. 79 To pass his 
promise on such sort..might..make much broylery. 

Broiling (broi lin), v4/. 56.1 [f. Bron v.1+ 
-tnGl] The action or process of exposing to 
scorching heat ; sec. grilling. Hence + broiling- 
iron, a kind of Dutch oven. 

c1440 Prom, Parv. 53 Brolyynge[X.broylinge], ustudacto. 
21619 Donne Siathan. (1644) 140 How inuch [contributed] 
Saint Laurence to his broyling, when he called to the Ty- 
rant, This side is enough, turne the other, and then eate? 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 271 Between broiling and 
roasting the chief difference is in the temperature. In 
roasting, the heat is moderate, and slow in penetrating: in 
broiling, it is brisk and rapid. 1562 Richmond. Wills (1853) 
163 One hrulinge iron, viijd. 1615 MARKHAM Eng. Housew. 
7o-r Take your Broyling-iron, I do not mean a Grid-iron 
(though it be much used for this purpose)..but a Plate iron 
made with hooks and pricks, on which you may hang the 
meat, and set it close before the fire. 


+ Broi‘ling, vé/. 5b.2 Obs. rare—'. Forms: 6 
brewlynge, brullynge. [f. Broit v.2 + -1nG1.] 
Disturbance, dissension; embroilment. 


1523 Lp. Berners F ross. 1. cccl. 560 The great brullynge 
that was than in Gaunt. /é¢d. cccexxxii. 759 A newe brew- 


lynge in Flaunders, 

Broiling (broiliy), Af/. a. [f. Brom v.71] 

1. That bums, scorches, makes very hot. 

1555 fardle Factions 1. i. 24 The hroyling heate. 1617 
Hixon Wks. 11, 84 Scarcely is the cup gone from his 
mouth, before he feeleth an increase of his broyling drought. 
31820 Byron Blues u. 36 To be sure it was broiling. 1865 
lRoLLoPE Belton Est. xiii. 150 There is a broiling sun. 

2. That is subjected to great heat, that is very 
hot ; sfec. that is being grilled. 

1648 Gace West. Jud. i. (1655) 2 Which only can and must 
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BROKE. 


} deliver their scorching, nay broyling souls. 1813 Byron 


Br. Abydos u. xv, Ask the squalid peasant how His gains 
repay his broiling brow! 1853 KincsLey Hyfatia x. 117 
The savoury smell of broiling fish. 

3. quasi-adv., as in brorling hot. 

1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 229 A broiling hot excursion up the 
country. 1884 Q. Victoria Alorve Leaves 180 We stopped 
here about ten minutes. It was broiling hot. 

Broi‘lingly, adv. [f. Brome ff/. a. + -Ly.2] 
In a broiling manner. 

1885 M. Bunp 7araut. xiii, It was a broilingly hot day. 

+ Brorlly, a. Obs. rare—'. [cf. Fr. bruilli, pa. 
pple. of ézzz/lir ‘to be burnt’ (Godef.).] ? Broiled. 

¢ 1400 Maunbev. ix. (1839) 107 It is 3it alle broylly, as tho 
it were half brent. ; : 

+ Broilment. O¢s. rave. Commotion, dis- 
turbance, embroilment. See BRULYIEMENT. 

Broily, ¢. vare—!. [2 f Brow sd.1 + -y1.)] 
Full of broils, tumultuous, stormy. 

1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 77 Stormes of broylly whistling 
iarre, Whom natiue caues foorth from their intrayls send. 

Brok, obs. form of Brock, BROKE. 

Brokaded, obs. form of BRocADED. 

+ Bro‘kage, brocage. Ods. Also 5 broch- 
age, 6 broc-, brok-, broakadge, 6-7 broakage, 
brokeage. [In AFr. drocage, also brogage, in same 
sense: see BROKER. ] 

The following meanings are given in dictionaries, or indi- 
cated in some of the quotations: in many of the latter the 
exact sense cannot be fixed, so that they are not here sepa- 
rated. In most cases the word has an ill favour, cf. ‘jobbery’. 

1. a. The trade of a broker; the transaction of 
commercial business, as buying and selling, for 
other men. b. ‘The premium or commission of 
a broker, BROKERAGE; the gain or profit derived 
from acting as agent, middleman, or intermediary. 
ce. The corrupt farming or jobbing of offices; the 
price or bribe paid unlawfully for any office or place 
of trust; frequently mentioned as an abuse in early 
times. d. Trafficking in match- making, in the 
marriage of wards, etc. e. Procuracy in immo- 
rality, pimping. f. ‘The trade of dealing in old 
things, the trade of a broker’ (J.). 

1377 Lancet. P. P27. B. xiv. 267 A mayden pat is maried 
porw brokage .. bi assent of sondry partyes and syluer to 
bote. ¢ 1383 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 11]. 280 Symonyentis ip 
beneficis..bi brocage maade to mene persones for to haue 
ony beneficis of pe chirche. ¢1386 CHaucer Milleres T. 
189 He woweth hire by meenes and brocage. 1393 LAnGL. 
P, Pl. C. 1. 92 Vserye and Auerice, and oper false sleithes 
In bargeyns and in brocages. ¢xq40 Rom. Rose 6973, | 
entremet me of brocages, I make peace and mariages. 1456 
in Rel. Ant. 11. 239 Now brocage ys made offycerys, And 
baratur ys made bayly. ¢1q460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. 
Mon, xiv. (1885) 144 Nor thai [Suytours] shall be importu- 
nite or brocage optayne any vnresonable desires. 1555 
Fardle Factions 1. v.50 Their women in old tyme, had all 
the trade of occupiying, and brokage abrode. 1584 WHET- 
stone Mirror for Mag. 31 An other sort by brocadge 
bringeth him in debt. 1577 HELLowEs Gueuara’s Ep. 125 
To ryse to it by brokage or corruption. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Ded., It served well Pandares purpose for the 
bolstering of his bawdie brocage. 159: — M7. Hubberd 851 
Shameles flatterie, And filthie brocage, and unseemly shifts. 
1600 RowLanns Lett. //umours Blood 1. 55 Vserie sure is 
requisite and good, And so is Brokeage, rightly vnder- 
stood. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigne (1634) 489 By the brokage 
or panderizing of the Iawes. 1611 Beaum. & FL. PAilaster 
v. Hi, Ifa man had need to use their valours, he must pay 
a brokage for it. 1615 G. Sanpys 7vav.148 Their occupa- 
tions, brocage and vsury. 1618 Baruevelt's Apol. Civb, 
Our last borrowed money is at 16, and three in the hundreth 
for brokeage. a@1618 Sy_vester S?7, Lewis 448 That after- 
Judges..From Bribes and Brokeage might be warned fair. 
1623 Favine Theat. Hon. vu.i.198 By the base brokage 
and close contriuing of the Queene. 1644 Butwer Chrrol. 
4 Without the crafty Brocage of the Tongue. 1648 C. 
Waker fYést. & Pol. Relat. 11 The Parliament payes 30000/, 
Broakage. 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 110 Find 
better preferments without his Brocage. a@ 1680 BuTLEeR 
Rem. (1759) 1. 428 Though the Crown is forced to pawn all 
its own Jewels to them for mere Brokage. 1683 D. SmitH 
Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708: 111, 38 They [Jews] are 
of great use and service to the Turks, upon accompt of 
their Brocage and Merchandise. 1755 Carte Hest. Eng. 
IV. 78 Not a fitting thing for a clergyman to be concerned 
in a brocage of such a nature. 

2. Comb., as brokage-mioney. 

S33 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Corretage, broakage money. 

+ Bro‘kaly. Ods. Also brocaly, brocale. 
A broken piece, broken pieces. (Cf. BROCKLE.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 52 Brocale, or lewynge of mete [1499 
brokaly of mete], fragmentum. Ibid, 428 Releef or brocaly 
of mete. fragmentnuim, 

Brokdol, erroneous f. BRocKLE, in Promp. Parv. 

Broke (brévk), sé. Forms: 1-2, 4 broe, 6-8 
brok, 8-9 (da/l.) brock, 5- broke. [OE. droc 
‘misery ’, and gedroc ‘ fragment’, f, dvecan (pa. pple. 
gé-brocen) to BREAK. The later lengthening of the 
vowel may be from the inflected dissyllabic forms 
broces, brocu, ete.: cf. the pple. droke, broken, for- 
metly érdcen. Brock remains dialectally.] 

+1. That which breaks; affliction, 
misery. Only in OE. 

¢888 K. Aecrrep Boeth. xxxix. § 10 God nyle for his mild- 
heortnesse nan unaberendlice broc him ansettan. 97x Blick. 
#/om, 59 Ealle pa sar and ba brocu be se man to zesceapen 
is. 1061 in Thorpe’s Diflom. 389 Gefreod aghwylcere un- 
eabnesse ealles woroldlices broces. 


trouble, 


BROKE. 


+ 2. A piecc of anything broken off ; a fragment , 
e.g. of bread or food, broken meats, remains. Oés. 

¢1160 //atton Gosp. Matt. xv. 37 Pat to lafe was of pan 
brocean [¢975 Rushw. G. xebroca; c1000 Ags. G, zebrote], 
hys naman seofan wilian fulle. 1507 #47¢// of Bedyll \Somer- 
set Ho.) A parcell ofa broke of woode. @ 1568 HVowing of 
Fok & Fenny x, Bannatyne ['oents 160 Quhen ye haif done, 
tak hame the brok. 1721 Kenty Se. /’rvv. 211 (Jame I 
neither got stock nor brock, 1847-78 HaLiiwtL., Brock, a 
piece or fragment. West, 1863 BARNES Poems Dorset Dial, 
Coll. 1. ror Wi’ brocks an’ scraps to plim well out. 

+3. A breaking of the skin or body; a wound ; 
a rupture. Oés. 

c1350 Med. MS. in Archxol. XXX. 381 Hennebane rote 
Of ye broc is inych hote. 1535 CoveRnaLe Lev. xxiv. 20 
Broke for broke, eye for eye, tothe for tothe. @ 1563 Brecon 
New Catech. (1844) 94. P 

+4. A breach of the law; a crime. Oés. 

1481 Reynard \1844) 92 Iladde I knowen my self gylty in 
ony feat or broke. , ; 

5. p/. The short-stapled wool found in certain 
parts of the fleece, when ‘broken’ or sorted. A 
fleece consists of two main kinds of wool dis- 
tinguished by the length and strength of the fibre ; 
the sorts which arc long and suitable for combing 
being called ‘matchings’ or ‘combing-sorts’, the 
rest ‘short wools’ or ‘ brokes’. ‘lhe spinning of 
the two sorts is by different processes. See Noi.s. 

tg Standard 22 Apr., Wool and Worsted.—Bradford. . 
Noils and brokes are slow of sale. 1883 Dasly News 3 Sept. 
2/6 Noils and brokes are in rather better request. 1885 F, 
H. Bowman Struct. Wool 352 Gloss., Brokcs, short locks 
of wool found on the edge of the fleece in the region of the 
neck and belly. 

Broke, obsolescent form of Broken. 


1. Used occasionally for Broken Af/. a. 

€3%380 Wveiir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 14 Leepfullis of broke 
meat. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 To recompense broke 
_ silvir Thad ofhis. 1647 H. More Song of Soul iv.v, Bodies 
disjoind, broke glasses they esteem. 

2. esp. in comé. 

c1a30 Hali Metd. 25 Witlese beastes dumbe and broke 
rugget ibuhe toward te eorde. 1362 Lanct. /’, PL A. vil. 
131 Blinde or broke-schonket [B. v1. 138 broke-legged]. 1440 
Promp. Parv. 53 Broke bakkyde, g?béosus. 1470 HARDING 
Chron, clvii. iii, Brokebacked and bowbacked bore. 1627 
May Lucan v. (R.) Broke-winded murmers, howlings, and 
sadd grones. 

Broke (bréuk, v. [In form the base of broker, 
srokage, broking. An AFr. vb. abroker occurs in 
Liber Albus (a 1419) 288.] 

+1. intr. To bargain ; to negotiate ; to traffic. 

1496 Dives & Paup. \W. de W.) vu. xxi. 308 [They] thus 
. bargeyne & broke about the syngynge of the masse, that 
may not be solde ne bought, as men do in byenge & sel- 
lynge ofan horse. 160x SuHaks. All's Well 1. v. 74 He .. 
brokes with all that can in such a suite Corrupt the tender 
honour ofa Maide. 16r1 Cotcr., Brourl/on,one that broakes 
in euery thing, whereby he may get but a pennie. 1625 
Bacon Riches, Ess. (Arb.) 237 The gaines of Bargaines, are 
of a more doubtfull Natiire; When Men shall..broake by 
Seruants and Instruments to draw them on. 

+2. trans. To retail, traffic in. Oéds. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i, xi. 227 But to retaile and 
broke anothers wit, 

3. utr. To act as broker, agent, or go-between. 

a 1652 Brome City Wit u. ii, Wks. 1873 I. 303 Prithee 
what art thou? or whom dost thou serve, or broke for? 
a 1666 FansHawe (Webster! We do want acertain necessary 
woman to broke between, Cupid said. 

Broke, obs. form of Brook sé., v. 

Brokel, obs. form of Brock e a. brittle. 

Brokelempe, -hempe, obs. ff. BRooKLIME. 

+ Brokelet(te. Ods. rare. [app. dim. of 
brokel, BROCKLE fragments.] <A fragment. 

1538 Exvot Siblioth., Analectes, he that gadereth vp 
brokelettes. 1563-87 Foxe A. § J/, II. 328 Twelve maunds 
full of brokelets and offalls. 

+ Bro‘keling. Os. rare—'. [app. f. drokel, 
BROCKLE a. or s6.+-ING.] Fragment. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxxiv. 123 Where he sholde happe 
to ete the releef or brokelynges of his brode. 

Broken (brawk’n), AA/. a. For forms see 
Break v. Used adjectively in many of the senses 
of the verb; esp. the following: 

1. Separated forcibly into parts; in fragments ; 
in pieces. (The resulting damaged state is often 
the main notion.) . 

(737 Chart. Eselhard in Cod. Dipl. V. 45 To brocenan 
beorge.] 1383 Wycuir /sa. xxxvi. 6 Lo! thou tristist on this 
brokun staf. c1500 Lancelot 240 The tronsions of o brokine 
sper. 1535 CovervaLe Ps. xxx[i]. 12, | am become like a 
broken vessell. 1634 Br. Hatt Occas. Med.cx. Wks. (1808) 
203 «A thin, uncovered roof..dark and broken windows. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 60 Three broken oars. 
1832 De La Becne Geol, Max. 205 Polypifers occur .. rolled 
and broken, as on an ancient coast. 1868 J. H. Biunr 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 327 A few broken walls and the roofless, 
unglazed churches. . 

. Broken bread, meat, victuals, etc.: frag- 
ments of food left after a meal, etc. ; by extension 
applied to remnants of drink, as droken ale, beer. 

3382 Wveiir Wark viii. 20 How many leepis of brokene 
mete 3e token vp? 1530 Patscr. 201/2 Broken meat, /rag- 
ments, 1591 PekcivALL Sp. Dict., Escurriduras, the drop- 
ping of a cup, broken drinke, veliguiiz. 1594 Plat Dinerse 
new Exper.13 Others doe soke chippings and other crustes 
of bread in broken beere. 1639 T. De Grev Compl. Horse- 
man 112 Wash the places with broken beere. 1675 Hosbes 
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Odyss. 203 With broken meat and wine himself to feed. 
1876 Miss Branpon %. //aggurd’s Dax. II. 15 No sign of 
unwashed tea-things or broken victuals. 

ce. In some cases éroken gives a specific sense 
to the combination, as broken tea, tea-siftings ; 
broken granite, granite reduced to a size fit for 
road-making ; broken-coal, a special size of coal. 

+d. fig. Dissolved. Ods. 

1538 Latimer Serm. & Kem. (1845) 39 
member thein with some piece of some 
2. Rent, ruptured, torn, burst. 

1377 Lanci. /. #7. B. v, 108 Pat bar[en] awey my bolle 
and my broke [v, x. broken] schete, /4z¢/. 1x. 91 The. .biddetl: 
pe begger go for his broke clothes. 1535 CovenvaLe fer. 
li. 13 Vile and broken pittes, that holde no water. 1577 
Hotinsuep Chron. II. 845/1 Old hosen, broken shoves. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 43b, Old and broken apparell. 
1760 Go1vsM. Cit, HW. xxix, His .. dirty shirt, and broken 
silk stockings. 

3. Of organic structures: a. Having the bonc 
fractured ; b. having the surface ruptured. 

€1340 Cursor MM. 8087 (Fairf.) Wip crumpeled knees and 
brokin bak [z. ». boce on bak]. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov, & Jf. 
(1867) 113 Broken head. 1600 Snaks. A. ¥. ZL. 1. i. 134 Hee 
that escapes me without some broken limhe. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. 433 ? 6 They often caine from the Council Table 
with broken Shins. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Broken, 
Among horse-jockies, broken knees are a mark of a stumbler. 

4. Shattered ; said of water whose coherence as 
a mass has been destroyed by striking against an 
object, or whose surface is broken. 

1793 Smeaton Ldystone L.§ 271 Sufficiently strong to re- 
sist the falling broken water. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. Il. 77 A dreadful, hollow, broken sea. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Broken Water, the contention of cur- 
rents in a narrow channel. Also, the waves breaking on 
and near shallows. 1875 Bevrorp Sazlor’s Pocket-Bk. vi. 
(ed. 2) 216 In a boat outside the broken water. 

5. Crushed or exhausted by labour, etc. ; with 
strength or power gone ; cnfeebled. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos xxxi. 117 The ladyes were sore wery 
and broken of theyre longe vyage. 1577 HoLinsHEeD Chron. 
I. 165/x The old broken yeeres of mans life. 1615 G. Sannvs 
Trav. 118 Such a number of broken persons..by reason of 
their strong labour and weake foode. 1758 Lapy M. W. 
Montacue Left. cvi. IV. 98 Sir Charles Williams, who I 
hear is much broken both in his spirits and constitution. 
1864 ‘TeENNyson En. Ard. 703 Enoch was so brown, so 
bow'd, So broken. 

6. Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, 
etc. ; subdued, humbled, contrite. * 

1535 CoveRDALE P's. I[i]. 17 A broken and a contrite hert 
(o God) shalt thou not despise. 1642 RoGers Vaaman 61 
Try whether. .yourselves grow daily lowlier, neeker, broken- 
ner, 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 68 ‘Vhe King’s 
courage was so broken. a@1718 Penn Life Wks. I. 100 She 
was exceedingly broken, and took an Affectionate and 
Reverent Leave of us. 1831 CartyLte Sart. Res. u. vii. 
194 How beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper. 1858 
Rosertson Lect. 269 Happy is the man not thoroughly 
broken by disappointment. 

7. Reduced or shattered in worldly estate, finan- 
cially ruined ; having failed in business, bankrupt. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1, i. 257 The Kings growne bank- 
rupt like a broken man. 1602 T. FitzHersert AfZo/. 19 
Cradock had byna hroken Merchant about Italie. 1714 
Ettwoop A xfobiog. (1765) 257 He might thereby repair his 
broken fortunes. 1753 RicHARpson Grandson (1781) VI. i. 
7 There may be many ways .. of providing for a broken 
tradesman. 1863 Geo. ELiot Romola 1. xvi. (1880) I. 225 
To mend the broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

8. Reduced to obedience or discipline, tamed, 
trained. Often with 77. 

1805 SoutHey Madoc in Act. iii, The Elk and Bison, 
broken to the yoke. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 380 A Horse 
-- notified .. to be properly broken. 186: PatGrave Gold, 
Treasury 308 A language hardly yet broken in to verse. 

9. Broken man. Scotch Law and Hist. One 
under sentence of outlawry, or living the life of 
an outlaw, or depredator, chiefly in the Highlands 
and Border districts; broken-elan (see qtiot.). 

1528 A/S. on Sul in Tytler //is¢, Scot. (1864) 11. 348 2o4e, 
Divers radis to be maid upon the brokin men of our realme. 
1594 Sc. Acts 13 Fas. VE § 227 Daylie heirschippes of the 
wicked thicues and limmers of the Clannes and surnames 
following. . broken men of the surnames of Stewarts. @ 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. “ist. Fas. V Wks. (1711) 95 A thousand, 
all borderers and broken men. 2818 Scorr Rob Royxxvi, He 
.. took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man. 1820 
— Abbot xxxiv, Note. A broken clan was one who had no 
chief able to find security for their good behaviour, a clan 
of outlaws. 1875 Maine //ist. fnst. v1. 174 The result was 
probably to fill the country with ‘ broken men’. 

10. Violated, transgressed, not kept intact. 

1605 ARMIN Foole upon F. (1880) 14 A broken Uirgine, one 
that had had a barne. mel Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 713 
‘The sign Of Cov’nants broke. 1800 24 Camppett Lincs on 
Poland 84 This broken faith Has robb'd you more of Fame. 
a1840 C. H. Bateman //ymn, ‘ Glory, glory, glory’, When 
mercy healed the broken law. 1878 Morey Biterot | Ey 2 
The broken oaths of old days. 

ll. Ifaving the ranks broken ; routed, dispersed. 

1810 Scotr Lady of L. 1. xxxiii, Now leader of a broken 
host. 1850 Prescott /eru II. 330 The governor despised 
the broken followers of Almagro. ; 

12. Having continuity or uniformity interrupted. 

a. of a line: Abruptly altered in direction ; 
turned off at an angle. 

1741 Baitey, Broken Radiation is the breaking of the 
Beams of Light, as seen through a Glass. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Broken Ray, in dioptrics, the same with ray 
of refraction, 1828 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. U1, xxxii. 319 
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The antennz.. broken (viz. when the main Lody of the an- 
tenna forms an angle with the first joints). 

b. of the surface of ground, ete.: Intersected 
with ravincs or valleys; uneven. Also, broken up, 


ploughed, stripped of turf. 

1599 Ilaxtuvr Voy. 11. 0.131 Betweene them both broken 
ground, 1784 W. Gitrin Hye (1789) 21 By broken ground 
we mean such as hath lost it’s uirf, and discovers the 
naked soil. 1826 Disrauia } fv. Grey vu. ili, An open but 
broken country. 1878 Bosw. Ssntu Carthaye 112 The 
Carthaginian cavalry and elephants extridiied: themselves 
«froin the broken ground, ; 

¢c. of states or conditions ; Interrupted, disturbed. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 317 9 21 Broken Sleep. 1848 
Macautay ///sf, Ang. 1. 430 hie rest that night was broken, 

da. of weather: Unscttled, uncertain. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. $275 Vhe weather continued 
broken tll Saturday. , ; 

13. Fragmentary, disconnected, disjointed, in 
patches. 

1820 Scott /vanhoe i, Here the red rays of the sun shot 
a broken and discolonred light. 1845 Darwin Voy, Vat. xi. 
(1870) 249 On tle two great continents in the nortliern heani 
sphere, but not in the broken land of Europe between them. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 1. 162 Broken masses of pine 
forest. 

a. of time: Interrupted ; ‘odd’. 

1621 Quartes Argalus § 7’, (1678) Entrod., The fruits of 
broken hours, 1667 Pervs Diary 20 May, being a broken 
day, did walk abroad. 1754 CHatuam Lett, Nephew ii. 16 
Mr. Addison’s papers, to be read very frequently at broken 
times. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 162 Ile would have 
made a broken week of it. 4 

b. of sound, voice, and the like: Uttered dis- 
jointedly, ejaculated, interrupted. 

1530 Pacsar. 307/1 Brokyn as ones speche is, abrupt. 1609 
Brace (Douay) Mm. ix. 5 If the trumpeting sound in length 
and with a broken tune. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) f. xv. 
260 Ile repeated it in the..saine broken words. 1731 Popr. 
Ep. Boyle 143 Light quirks of Musick, broken and uneven. 
1853 Arad, Nights \Rtldg.) 514 Her voice much broken with 
sobs. 1886 Stevexson Dr. Fekyll it, 25 He spoke with 
a husky, whispering, and somewhat broken voice. — 

ec. of language: Imperfeetly spoken, with the 
syntax incomplete. 

1599 Snaks. /len. V, v. ii. 265 Breake thy minde to me 
in broken English. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2093/3 A French- 
man. .speaks broken English and Dutch. 1870 L’Estrance 
Miss Mitford \. v.154 Four letters of Mr. Klopstock in 
broken English. 

14. Produced by breaking, severed. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. //om.93 Pe brokene bozes. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Acfs xxvii. 44 On broken peces of the shippe [so 1611]. 
1860 ‘T'vspact Glac. 1. § 9. 61 Broken fragments of rock. 

b. Not whole in amount; fractional ; not ‘round’. 
Lroken number: a fraction. 

1542 RecorDE Gr. Artes 11575) 319 A Fraction in deede is 
a broken number. 1609 3/8. dec. St. Fohn's Hosp.Canters., 
Rec. of the deathe of brother Barton and syster Brooke for 
broken wages vs. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace in, Wks. VILE. 
355 This new-created income of two millions will probably 
furnish £665,000 (I avoid broken numbers). 1868 Mirman 
St. Panis vii. 153 In one month... it yielded no less than 
450 besides broken money. ; 

ce. Incomplete ; fragmentary ; imperfect. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 16y Such broken stuff, 
not worthy of any answer. 1656 Burton's Diary 1828) I. 
81 There may be a broken title. 1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 
1. Introd. 6 Broken Traditions. 1813 Bvron Gfaour xliii, 
This broken tale was all we knew. 

15. Of colours: Qualified or reduced in tone by 


the addition of some other colour or colours. 

1882 Printing Times 15 Feb. 35/1 Another way of regard- 
ing the tertiary colours is to contemplate them as broken 
hues, that is, colours degraded by the addition of their 
complementaries. Looked at thus, olive is a broken blue. 

+16. Of music: a. Arranged for different in- 
struments, ‘ part’ (music); concerted. (04s. Shak- 
spere appar. played upon the phrase. b. Cf. sense 
13 b, quot. 1731. 

(Cf. 1597 Mortey /utrod. Mus.97 margin, The plainsong 
of the Hymne Saluator mundi, broken in diuision, and 
brought in a Canon of thre parts in one, by Osbert Parsley.] 

1599 SHAKS. //en. V’, v. ii. 263 Come your Answer in broken 
Musick ; for thy Voyce is Musick, and thy English broken. 
1600 — A. Y. L. 1. ii. 150 To see this broken Musicke in 
his sides. 1606 — Tr. 5 Cr. in. i. 19 Pan, What Musique 
is this? Serv, I doe but partly know sir: it is Musicke in 
parts. /é/d, 52 Here is good broken Musicke. 1625 Bycon 
Masques & Trt., Ess. (Arb.) 539. 1626 — Sylva $278 So 
likewise, ia that music which we call broken-music or consort- 
music, some consorts of instruments are sweeter than 
others. 

II. With adverbs: see combs. of BREAK v. 

17. Broken-in, broken-off, broken-up. 

1837 Marryat Olla Podr, xxxiv, Broke-in horses. 1876 
Geo. Eviot Dan, Der. IV. lv. 131 This broken-otf fraginent. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 247 Winter potatoes 
on broken up grass land. 

b. Broken-down, (a.) reduced to atoms, de- 
composed; (4.) decayed, ruined; whose health, 
strength, character, etc. has given way. 

1817 J. Scotr (aris Rewis. ied. 4) 75 Ulis poor broken- 
down animal. 1847 Slack. Mag. Oct. 452,1 A half-drunk 
horse-couper, swinging to and fro..ona bit of broken-down 
blood. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. § PAys. HI. 4882 A 
mass of broken-down epithelium. 1840 R. Dana Bef, Vast 
xxi. 63 Broken-down politicians. 

IIL. Combinations. 

18. General comb.: chiefly parasynthetic, as 
broken-ended, -footed, -fortuned, -handed. -headed, 
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-hipped, -hoofed, -legged, -minded, -nosed, -paced, 
-shanked, -spirtted, -winged, etc. 

1362 Lanci. 7. Pl. A. vu. 131 Bote heo beo blynde or 
broke-schonket. 1544 Ascuam /oxofh. (Arb.) 83 He weueth 
vp many brokenended imatters, @1568 CoverpaLe Sk. 
Death i. vii. Wks. 11. 124 When he, within seven days, 
had lost both his sons, he was not broken-minded. 161% 
Biste Zev. xxi. rg A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3693/4 A.. Mare..a little 
broken Hoofd before. 1741 RicHarpson Pameda (1824) 1. 
195 The broken-fortuned peer goes into the city to marry a 
rich tradesman’s daughter. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vrélage 
Ser. 1. (1863) 236 The widow .. had a complaining broken- 
spirited air. 1858 HawrnHorne Ff” § /¢. Frads. (1872) 1.7 
A broken-nosed image. ; 

19. Special comb.: broken-bellied, -bodied 
(dal.), affected with hernia, ruptured; also fig. ; 
broken-grass (see quot.); broken-kueed (/ar- 
riery), having the kneesdamaged by stumbling, etc. ; 
also fig.; + broken-lended, ruptured; broken- 
mouthed (see quot.), Also BROKEN-BACKED, 
BROKEN-HEARTED, BROKEN-WIND, -ED. 

1634 Sir M. Sanpys Prudence xii. 168 Such is our *broken- 
bellied Age, that this Astutia is turned into Versutia. 1881 
Evans Lewestersh. Wds.(E. D,S.\* Broken-grass, grass left 
and mown after a field has been grazed by cattle. 1702 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3814/4 Grey Gelding .. *broken Knee'd. 
1822 Byron Yuan v1. ci, His speech grew still more broken- 
kneed. 1876 Wiyte MeLvitLe Aaterfelto xv. 167 He rode 
a broken-kneed Exmoor pony. 1483 Cath. Axgl. 45 *Broken 
lendyde, dumédbifractus. 1750 Eviis Country Housew. 47 
What we call *broken-mouthed sheep, that 1s to say, such 
who by age have lost most of their teeth. 

Broken-backed (browk’n,be'kt), a. Also 5 
bro’ke-bak, -backed. 

1. HfJaving a broken baek ; formerly, also, hav- 
ing a deformed or dislocated spine, hunch-backed. 
Also ¢ransf. and fig. 

¢ 1400 Gamelyn 720 Broke-bak scherreue euel mot thou 
the ! 1470 [Larpinc Chron. clvii. iii, This Edmond..Broke- 
backed and bowbacked bore. 1530 Pause. 307/1 Broken 
backed, arne. 1883 St. James's Gaz, 21 Dec. 4/1 The 
broken-backed Government of Tewfik. 

2. Naut, (See quot. and BREAK v. 7 b.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. MJarine (1789) Broken-backed, the 
state..of a ship, which is so loosened in her frame.. as to 
droop at each end. c18s0 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 101 
Broken-backed or hogged. 

Broken-hearted (browk’njha-1téd), 2. Hav- 
ing a broken heart; heart-broken; having the 
spirits crushed by grief or despair. See BREAK z, 
7 c and BRoKEN 6, 

1526 Tixpace Luke iv. 18 To heale the broken harted. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u. x. 221 You tell men that they 
niust not come to Christ, till they are broken-hearted, 1685 
Roxburgh Ball, (1886) V1. 121 Say, ‘the poor Shepherd he 
dy’s broken-hearted’. 179 Burns ‘ Ae fond kiss’ iv, Had 
we. . Never met, or never parted, We had ne’er been broken- 
hearted. 1814 Scort Hav. xii, He returned from college 
hopeless and broken-hearted, and fell into a decline. 1848 
Macautay fist, Eng. 1. 652 The broken-hearted widows 
and destitute orphans. 

Hence Broken-hea rtedly adv., Broken-hea'rt- 
edness, 

1678 Maxton 20 Seri. i. Wks, 1871 11, 178 We ought... 
humbly and broken-heartedly to.. accept of the grace. 
1796 Morsrk A mer. Geog. 1. 98 Their chagrin and broken 
heartedness at the loss of their lands. 1882 J. Parker A fos? 
Life (1884) (11. 136 He who would preach to the times 
must preach to the broken-heartedness of the day. 

Brokenly browk’nli), adv. [f. BRoKEN +-Ly2.] 
1 In a broken manner; with frequent breaks: or 
interruptions in the continuity or quality; abruptly, 
spasmodically, imperfectly, jerkily. 

1§91 Percivate Sf. Dict., Rompidamente, brokenly, ad 
ruple. 1599 Suaks. Hen, V, v. it. 106 O faire Katherine, 
if you will loue ine soundly with your French heart, | will 
be glad to heare you confesse it brokenly with your English 
Tongue. 1656 Jeaxes Mixt, Schol. Div. 86 These many 
termes express it but weakly, and brokenly. 1664-5 Perys 
Diary 1879 111.110 And so to sleep, very brokenly, all night 
jong 1695 Lond. Gaz, No. 3050/4 William Peter, a Negro 
Man..speaks brokenly, left his Master. 1839 Baitey Festus 
xx. (1848) 263 Even as the sun Shows brokenly on wavy 
waters. 1864 Tennyson En, Ard. 648 And there the tale he 
utter’d Sak Scarce credited at first. 

2. In a broken condition or state. 

1816 Dyron Ch. /Jar. i. xxxii, The heart will break, yet 
hrokenly live on. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poems {1.27 He 
flapped his heavy wing all brokenly and weak. 1883 Pal// 
Mati G. 6 Sept. 2/1 While some brokenly live on desolate 
and despairing, 

Brokenness (browk'njnts), [See -NEss.] 

1. The state or quality of being brokcn. 

1666 J, Smitu Old Age (ed. 2) 85 Rottenness, brokenness, 
blackness, foulness [of the teeth]. 1757 Gray Wks, (1825) 
If. 203 It is the brokenness, the ungrammatical position, 
the total subversion of the period that charms me. 1842 
Mas. Brownine Grk. Chr. Poets 157 Mis pauses frequent 
19 brokenness. 41856 H. Mitter Rawbl, Geol, 338 As near 
the steep edge as the brokenness of the ground permitted. 

2. fig. The state of being crushcd or over- 
whelmed with sorrow, misfortunc, etc. ; contrition 
(obs. ; prostration, despair. 

1617 Hitnon HWks. (1628) 11. 371 ‘The spirit of them both 
was full of contrition .Thus was their brokennesse. Now 
sec, how pleasing it was and how accepted. 1642 Rocexs 
Naaman 133 To prepare the soule with brokennesse and 
cmptinesse. 1655 Life in Gouge's Comm. /1cb., Mis confes- 

tons were accompanied with much sense of sin, broaken- 
nesse of heart, self-abhorrency, 1813 Byron Corsair im. 
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xxii, In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart. 1855 
Macautay /f/ist, Eng. 1V. 113 Mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. 4 ; 

Broken wind, broken-wind. /arriery. 
An incurable disease of the organs of respiration 
in horses, caused by the rupture of the air-cells, 
which disables them from bearing fatigue. 

[1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v., A broken wind is dis- 
covered by a horse’s blowing at the nose in the stable, and 
his flanks beating quick, double and irregular, especially 
after motion.] 1838 Penuy Cyc. X11. 311/2 Chronic cough 
..often degenerating into thick wind..in a great proportion 
of cases terminates in broken wind. 1847 Youatt Horse 
xii.278 Thick-wind and broken-wind exist in various degrees. 

Broken - winded, 2. [f. prec. +-Ep.] 

1. Farriery. Affected with the disease of a broken 
wind (see prec.) ; exhaling the air from the lungs 


with spasmodic efforts. 

1523 Firzuers. //xus. §85 Broken wynded is an yll dys- 
ease, and cometh of rennynge or rydynge ouer moche. .and 
wyll not be mended. 1580 Baret Adz. s.v. Flanke, To moue 
the flanks like a broken winded horse. 1607 Dexxer JV estw, 
Hoe Whs. 1873 II. 351, I shall cough like a broken winded 
horse. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 176 They are 
pursive or broken-winded. 1846 R. Ec.-Warsurton “unt. 
Songs, Earth Stopper iv, Thy worn hackney, blind and 
broken winded. 1849-52 Lopp Cycl. Anat, IV. 1021/2. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1627 May Lucan v.(R.) Broke-winded murmers, howlings, 
and sadd grones. 1641 Mitton Axzimadv. (1851) 190 Liberty 
of speaking .. was girded, and straight lac’d, almost to a 
broken-winded tizzick. 1809 W. [rvinc Anickerd. (1861) 244 
They might as well have tried to turn a rusty weather-cock 
with a broken-winded bellows. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 
282 Kicking a broken-winded foot-ball about the field. 

Broker (brduko1). Forms: 4-5 brocor, 
brokour, brocour(e, 6 brooker, brokar, 7 
broaker, 5— broker. See also Broccer. [ME. 
brocor, -our, brokour, a. AngloF. brocour (also 
broggour)=ONF. brokcor (:—L. type *brocca- 
torem), nom, brokiere (—L. *broceator) of which 
Godefroy has one example explained by him as 
‘ celui qui vend du vin au broc’, as to the precise 
sense of which see below. The Central Fr. equiva- 
lent was drocheor, brochiére; and the word is the 
agent noun of the OFr. vb. drochier, ONF. brokier 
G—L. *éroccave) in the sense ‘to broach’ or ‘ tap’ 
acask. Svocheor, brokeor stand in precisely the 
same relation to the sb. broche, brvoc, and the vb. 
brochier, brokier, as tapster or rather the earlier 
tapper stand to the sb. ¢af, and vb. to fap in 
Teutonic: the drocheor, brokeor, brokour, or broker, 
was lit. a tapster, who retailed wine ‘from the 
tap’, and hence, by extension, any retail-dealer, 
one who bought to sell over again, a second-hand 
dealer, or who bought for another, hence a jobber, 
middleman, agent, etc. Cf. sense of L. cazpo. 

The Romanic vb. broccare was evidently f. brocco, brocca 
in the sense of ‘spike, piercing instrument’ (:—L. droccus, 
brocca adj.: see Broach). But these sbs. appear to have 
afterwards had their sense modified from the verb, so that 
in the OF. vendre a broke, or @ broche, in mod.F. vendre 
@ broc, the sense passed from ‘broach’, to ‘ broaching, 
tapping’, and at length to ‘the quantity of wine drawn at 
a broaching or tapping’, and hence ‘the jug or vessel which 
held this’, asin mod.F. d70c (from 5 to 10 litres). Anglo- 
French had also a deriv. form advocouy, and there were 
Anglo-Latin words abrocator, abrocamentum; also bro- 
cartus ‘ proxeneta, interpres et consiliarius contractuum’, 
and abrocarius. Brocarius appears to have been formed 
on the sb. (6rocic)a, broc(cius); abyvocarius must have been 
formed on the apparent analogy of érocator, abrocator.] 

I. A retailer of commodities; a second-hand 
dealer. 

+1. A retailer; conxtemptuously, Pedlar, petty 
dealer, monger. (Now sunk in sense 2.) 

1393 Lane. ?. Pd. C. vi. g5 3ut am ich brocor of bak- 
bytynge ‘and blame mennes ware. 1583 STANYHURST 42ne/s 
1.(Arb.) 33 For gould his carcasse was sold by the broker 
Achilles. 1598 Marston Pigmad. 1. 138 But Broker of 
anotherswit. 1657 J. ANcier Edegyin S, Purchas Pod. Flying 
/ns., Brokers in verse condemn it. 1730 Younc Ef. Pofe 1. 
Poets (1757) 1. 183 Millions of wits, and brokers in old song. 

2. A dealer in second-hand furniture and ap- 
parel ; a pawnbroker. 

[1377 Lancr. P. 72. B. v. 248, I haue lent lordes and ladyes 
my chaffare And ben her brocour after, and bou3te it my- 
self.] 1583 Stuspes A nat. Abus. 1. 39,1 haue hard prisoners 
. declaime and crie out against brookers. For, said they.. 
if they would not haue receiued our stollen goods, we 
woulde neuer haue stollen them. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Max 
in Hum, mi. v.(1616) 39 A Hounds-ditch man, sir. One of the 
deuils neere kinsmen, a broker. 1600 Row.anp Lett. Hu- 
mours Blood 1, 47 Clad in the ruines of a Brokers shoppe. 
1611 — Kunave of //rts, in Singer Hist. Cards 257 Or brokers, 
for their buying things are stole. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
43, Broker..the word is now also appropriated to them 
amongst us that buy and sell old and broken apparel] and 
household-stuffe. 1766 En1ick London 1V. 69 Brokers, who 
deal in both new and old houshold goods. 1872 Biack 
Adv, Phacton 15 An old landscape that has lain for years 
in a broker’s shop. 

II. One who acts as a iniddleman in bargains. 

3. ‘One employed as a middleman to transact 
business or negotiate bargains between different 
merchants or individuals’ (M*Culloch). Formerly 
used more widely, including the senses of ‘jobber, 
agent, factor, commission-agent ’, 


BROKER. 


1377 Lanci. P. Pd. B.v. 130 Amonges Burgeyses haue I 
be A yelienee at Londoun, And gert bakbitinge be a bro- 
coure [C. brocor] to blame mennes ware. 1410 W/7U/ of R. 
Beche (Somerset Ho.) John Houghton Brocour Artis Auri- 
fabrorum. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccv. 186 An alyen 
that was callyd Arnold of spayne that was a brocour of 
london. 1495 Act 11 Hen. V7, viii, [If] the seller hymself 
or by his broker or factour.. bye the same godes, 1509 #727 
of Draycot (Somerset Ho.) Haberdassher and broker. 1570 
Levins Manip. 71 A Broker, proxeneta. 1599 HaxkcuyT 
Voy. \L. 260 There are in Pegu eight Brokers... which are 
bound to sell your goods at the price which they be worth, 
and you giue them for their labour two in the hundred. 
1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Aerch. 202 The common saying 
is, That a craftie Merchant needeth no Broker. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 43, The true trade of a Broker .. is to 
beat, contrive, make, and concludé Bargaines between Mer- 
chants and Tradesmen. ¢ 1645 Howe tt Le?é. vi. 24 By their 
profession they are for the most part Broakers. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4131/4 John Styles, Sworn-Broker [see 1849). 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 56 He served them 
for..a broker, to hargain for them with the European ships 
for provisions 1849 Freese Comm. Ctass-bk. 19 Brokers 
ought to be sworn by the public authorities not to transact 
any business on their own account, undera heavy penalty; 
which is the case in.. London, etc. 1858 Lp. St. LEonNARDS 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xxi, 166 Never allow the money.. 
to be retained by brokers, agents, or solicitors. 

b. ‘ Brokers are divided into different classes ; 
as 67/1 or exchange brokers, STOCKBROKERS, ship 
and ivsurance brokers, PAWNBROKERS. . . The 
brokers who negotiate sales of produce between 
different merchants usually confine themselves to 
some one department or line of business’ (M¢Cul- 
loch), as cotton-broker, tea-broker, wool-broker, etc. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 64 Guided. .by ignorant 
Brokers of Exchanges. 1769 Yunus Lett. i. 9 A man, 
whose cares .. have degraded the office of Commander-in- 
Chief into a broker of Commissions. /éid. ii. 13 The dig- 
nity is depraved .. into the base office of a Commission- 
broker. 1849 CospEN Sfeeches 46 The cotton brokers of 
Liverpool, and the cotton spinners of Manchester. 1852 
M¢Cuttocn Comm, Dict. 198 Their charge as ship brokers 
is about 2 per cent. on the gross receipts. When they act 
as insurance brokers they charge 5 per cent. on the premium. 
a 1860 C. Fenn Lng. & For. Funds (1883) 127 The members 
of the Stock Exchange are called Jobers and Brokers. 
The broker deals with the jobber for his principal, and is 
remunerated by commission. 1860 Ad? Y. Round No. 75. 
582 Blacklegs . . the betting brokers were formerly called. 

+4. A go-between or intermediary in love af- 
fairs; a hired match-maker, marriage-agent; also 
a procurer, pimp, bawd; a pander generally. 
Obs. 

1377 Lana. P. Pé. B. 1. 65 And now worth this Mede 
ymaried al to a mansed schrewe..Ac fauel was be first pat 
fette hire out of boure, And as a brokour brou3te hir, to be 
with fals enioigned. 1393 Gower Conf. I1. 280 Brocours of 
love, that deceiven. 1514 Barcray Cyt. §& Uplondyshm. 
(1847) 30 So many woers, baudes and brokers .. that chast 
Penelope Coulde scant among them preserve hir chastitie. 
159 Suaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 41 Now (by my modesty) a 
goodly Broker. 1606 — 77.§ Cr. v. x. 33 Pandarus, But 
heare you? heare you? Tyroylus. Hence broker, lackie t 
1621 AinswortTH Annot. Nand. xv. 29 The heart and the 
eyes are the spies of the body, and brokers to bring it into 
transgression. @ 1651 CALDERWooD //7st, ATrk (1843) If. 24 
Danvill .. left behind him a broker betwixt him and the 
queene, Monsieur Chatelat. 1694 R. Lestrance /aéddes 
cxxvili. (1714)145 This Praying Carpenter here would have 
made Mercury a Broker to his Knavery. 

5. A middleman, intermediary, or agent gene- 
rally ; an interpreter, messenger, commissioner. 

1530 Pasar. 201/2 Broker that speketh many languages, 
truchement [t.e. dragoman]. 1576 Tyde taryeth no man 
in Collier //dustr. E. E. Pop. Lit. 12 Thou, Helpe, art a 
broker bet weene man and man, Whereby much deceyte thou 
usest now and than. 1586 J. Hooxer in Holinshed 11. 91/2 
Thomas foorthwith sent his messengers. .to his cousine the 
lord Butler.. Wherevpon-the lord Butler returned Thomas 
his brokers with this letter. 1593 SHaxs. 3 Hen. V/,1v. i, 
63 You shall giue me leaue To play the Broker in mine 
owne behalfe. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxvu. xv. 639 The 
brocher and broker both of the treason, had brought word. 
rs7t Hanmer Chron. Jrel. 196 These Nuntioes were so 
crafty, that they needed no Brokers. 1642 T. Taytor God's 
Judgem, 1.1. xix. 61 As Truth got ever the upper hand .. so 
the broakers and upholders of falshood came ever to the 
worse. 1864 LoweLe Study Wind. (1886) 118 The brokers 
of treason in the North. 


tb. A legal agent, a proctor. Obs. 
1538 STARKEY England 1. iil. § 29 (1871) 83 Prokturys and 
brokarys of both lawys, wych rather trowbul menny causys 
then fynysch them justely, are to many. 


tc. frequently with implied censure. Ods. 

¢x1g10 Barcray Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) G iv, Be no 
towler, catchpoll nor customer, No broker nor botcher, no 
somner nor sergeaunt. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epig7. 
(1867) 135 Two false knaues neede no broker. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud, Fr, Acad, (1594) 245 Flatterers, brokers, and 
such as are most wicked, carie away offices .. & wastfully 
consume the publike treasure. 3595 SHAKS. Yokz u. i. 568 
That Broker, that still breakes the pate of faith, That dayly 
breake-vow, he that winnes of all. 1608 DEKKER Sev. Sivzs Vi. 
(Arb.) 40 Brokers yat shaue poore men by most iewish interest. 


III. 6. A person licensed to sell or appraise 


household furniture distrained for rent. 

1818 Act 57 Geo. ///, xciii. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz v. (1850) 
16/1 ‘A broker’s man’s is not a life to be envied. . people hate 
and scout’em because they’re the ministers of wretched- 
ness, like, to poor people’, 1852 M¢Cuttocn Comm, Dict. 
198 Brokers, simply so called, in their character of ap- 

raisers and sellers of goods distrained for rent, are regu- 
ated by 57 Geo. III. c. 93. Afod. The landlord put in the 
brokers yesterday, and all his furniture is gone. 


BROKERAGE. 


7. Comb. broker-between = BROKER 3, 4; 


broker-woman ; broker-like a. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. §& Cr. 1, ii. 211 Let all inconstant men 
be Troylusses, all false women Cressids, and all brokers be- 
tweene Panders. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6217/4 Elizabeth 
Boden..Broker-woman. 1607 Miscries Enf. Marr, ui. in 
Hazl. Dodstey 1X. 512 What beards. .gentlemenlike-beards, 
or brokerlike-beards? 

Brokerage .bréukorédz). Also 7 -idge. [f. 
prec. + -AGE. 

1. The action or professional scrvice of a broker; 
the broker's trade. Also adtrid. 

1466 Mann. §& Housch. Exp, 361 Item [my master paid} 
for brokerage, 1x.¢. 1629 Jen. Dyke Connterpoison (1620) 
20 Egges of the same cockatrice, brats of the same hag, are 
steeple and temple brokerage. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 440/1 
The trade of the Jews..was usury, brokerage, and jobbing. 
1827 Scott Vafolvou xxxvili, By brokerage and agiotage. 
1875 Poste Gaius un. (ed. 2) 213 The acquisition of Obliga- 
tions..by brokerage of an independent agent. 1885 Law 
Times Rep. L1. 694/1 In ordinary brokerage transactions, 

2. The commission or per-centage paid to a 
broker on the transactions negotiated by him. 

1622 Matynes Axnc. Law-Merch. 196, 20 pro cent. with the 
Alcaualla, taken for Brokeridge tosell them. 1668 SppLey 
Mulberry Gard. wii. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 508 An 
18th part profit, by way of Brokerage for every Bargain. 
1753 Hanway Yrav. (1762) I. v. xxi. 323 An exorbitant 
brokerage of one or more per cent. Lae R. Lancrorp 
Introd. Trade 23 The brokerage on foreign bills bought and 
sold is 1-10th per cent. 1884 Wanch, Ecam, 28 May 5/2 
All brokerages and discounts credited to the company. 

+3. The acting as a bawd or pimp. Ods. rare. 

1645 Pacitt HHeresiogr. (1665) 75 That I speak not of 
Brokerage, of whores, and other filthiness, too too bad. 

+ Bro‘keress. Oés. rare~'. [f. as prec. +-ESs.] 
A female broker or go-between. 

1583 Stanynurst Poems (Arb.) 140 Now beldam brokresse 
must be with moonny rewarded. 

Bro‘kering, 7¢/. sé. [f. BROKER sé. + -ING1,] 
Acting as a broker; the broker’s trade. 

1633 Row Ley Watch at Midn. 1. i, I have given over 
brokering. 

Bro‘kering, ///. a. [f.asprec.+-1nG?.] That 
is a broker, trafficking, bargain-driving. 

1687 Mrs. Benn Lucky Chance w. i, Griping as Hell, and 
as insatiable, worse than a brokering Jew. 

tBrokerly, 2. and adv. Ods.  [f. BRokER sé. 
+-Lyl, 2,] A. aaj, Of the nature of, or likea 
broker; pettifogging, huckstering. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 9 a, A certaine kind of a 
brokerly gentleman. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. vy, vii. (1616) 
663 A brokerly slaue. 1611 Cotcr., AZangonne, a Brokers 
wife, or brokerlie woman. 

B. adv. By the agency of a broker. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 79 Brokerly blowne vp 
honour, honour by anticke fawning fidled vp. 

Bro‘kership. rare. [see “sH1P.] The office 
or action of a broker; intermediation, 

1845 Lp. Camppett Chancellors cxxii. (1857) VI. 38 The 
brokership of Cottingham was at first dispensed with. 

+t Brokery. 00s. [f. BRoxer+-y ; see -ERY.] 

1, The business or action of a broker. 

1583 Stuspes Anat, Abus. u. 38 Seeing that you are ig- 
norant of this goodly mysterie, and high profession of 
brokerie. @1593 MarLowe Jew of AY. 11, 1i, Cozening, for- 
feiting, and tricks belonging unto brokery. 164% W. Cart- 
wWRriGut Ordinary v.iv, She..that is So expert grown in 
this flesh Brokery. 

2. A broker’s wares ; second-hand clothes; any- 
thing second-hand or stale. 

1597-8 Be. Hatt Sat. 1. iii. 24 Now soouping in side robes 
of Royaltie, That earst did skrub in lowsie brokerie. 1611 
Barrey Ram-Alley in Dodsley (1780) V. 493 Clad in old 
ends, and pieced with brokery. 1634 Canne Mecess. Separ, 
(1849) 262 Brit.ging therein nothing but his old brokery. 

3. Rascally dealing or trafficking. 

1597-8 Be. Hart Saé. (1753) 28 Busie their braines with 
deeper brokerie. 1602 Life T. Cromwell u. ii. 90 To live 
by falsehood or by brokery. @1654 Ross Noter. Heretics 
(1675) 18 By this brokery did this crafty knave chalk out his 
way to that soveraign dignity. 

Broking (brévkin), v4/. sb. [f. BRoxe v.] 

1. The broker’s trade ; acting as a broker. 

1569 E. Hake ewes Powles Ch. Yarde (1579) Giij, Of 
Brokers, they did thirtie such ordaine..To vse the trade of 
broking. 1864 SALA in Temple Bar Mag. X11, Bargaining, 
chaffering, broking and discounting. 1866 Lond. Rev. 6 Oct. 
380/2 The Legislature itself must for a time abandon reform, 
and take to furniture broking. 

+ 2. Lending of money upon pawns or pledges ; 
dishonest or fraudulent dealing. Ods. 

1992 CuettLe Kind Harts Dr. (1841) 51 An occupation of 
no long standing about London, called broking, or brog- 
ging .. in which there is pretty jugling, especially to blind 
law, and bolster usury. 1603 Breton Poste w. Packet, &c., 
A crafty knave may loose by his cunning Broking. 1619 J. 
Heatu House of Corr. Civ, 1 told a Scrivener of his 
Briberie, His Broking, Forging, Cheating, Knauery. 

3. attrib. (Difficult to separate from the f#/. a.) 

1s69 E. Hake Vewes Powles Ch. Varde (1591) G iij b, 
Whole hundreds now doe liue by beastly broking trade. 
1594 Suaks. Nich. [//, i. i. 293 If then we shall.. Re- 
deeme from broaking pawne the blemish'd Crowne. 1633 
T. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter i.17 A usurer in his broking-house. 

+ Broking, ///.a. Obs. [f. BROKE v. + -1NG2.] 

1. That acts as a broker. 

1592 G. Harvey /ierce's Super. 175 Not such..a broking 


& huckstering penne [exists]. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene 
in Conc. (1878) 155 His owne, and hir attyre, fell into the 
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hands of brokeing Usurers. 1647 R. Starytton Fuveual 
133 A broaking usurer. 

2. ? That acts as a procurer. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villonic 1. iii. 180 A die, a drab, and 
filthy broking knaues Are. .all deuouring graves. 

3. Base-dealing ; ‘peddling,’ contemptible. 

1s92 Wyriey Armorie 142 Like a broking varlet. 1594 
Nasne Unfort. Trav. 32 Vhis broccing duble beere oration. 
1606 HWtly Begutled in Wazl. Dodsley 1X. 238, 1 scorn that 
hase, broking..name. 1639 J. Mayne City Match in Dods- 
ley(1780) 1X. 379 O that I could But see that cheating rogue 
upon the rack: I'd .. show him hell, and then recall His 
broking soul and give himstrength to suffer His torture often. 

Brokke, -ing, var. forms of Brock, -1Nc. 

Brokket, -ette, -itt, obs. ff. Brocker. 

Brokle, -yl, -ylle, var. of BrocKLe. 

Broklembe, obs. form of Brook LIME, 

+ Bro‘kling. Ods. Also 4 brogeling. [Con- 
nected with droke/, BrocKLr, or with Broken.) 
Breaking off, interruption. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 7071 (Fairf.) pe sege lasted xxx 3ere 
wip-outen brokling [Coft. brogeling, Gott, breking, Trin. 
brekyng} of pat werre. 

Brokour, -ress, obs. ff. Broker, BrokEREss. 

Brole, obs. form of Brot. 

t+ Broll. Oés.exc.dia/. Forms: 4 brol, brolle, 
6 brawl, 9 da/. brow]. [Of unknown origin: ‘The 
Promp, Farv. explains ‘ Breyel’ as brollus, brolla, 
miserculus; but this may be merely the Eng. word 
latinized. It seems possible that, as dve7he/ was 
app. reduced to éree/, brothel may have been rc- 
duced to éro/, but evidence is wanting.] 

Offspring, child; contempliuously, a brat, an 

‘imp ’, a little wretch. 
_ ©1325 Lullaby in Rel. Ant. 11. 177 The wrech brol that 
is of Adams blode. 1377 Lanai, P. 7. B. ut. 204 Pe leste 
hrolle [v. ~. brol) of his blode a barounes pere. 1380 
Wyeur Sed, Ws. 111. 195 Fiztten wib per wif and meyne 
as pei weren Sathanas brollis. 1394 P. //. Crede 745 Now 
mot ich soutere his sone setten to schole And ich a beggers 
brol on be booke lerne. 1575 J. Stitt Gant, Gurton i. ii. 
Shall such a beggars brawl as that, thinkest thou, make me 
a thief? 1864 ATKINSON Ji7hithy Gloss., Brow, a brat, a 
term of displeasure towards an offending child. ‘You 
brazen’d young browl’, 1875 F. K. Rowinson Whitby 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Browd/, a ‘brat’, an impudent youth. 

+ Broll, v. Oss. rare. [?by-form of Braw. v., 
or ?ad. Du. drullen to roar.] To roar, sound loud. 

1660 Enel. .Wonarchy Freest State 7 Since this Rumble of 
a Free State and Commonwealth hath brolled in our heads. 

Brolynge, obs. form of BRoILING sé.2 

Brom-: see Bromo-. 

|| Brorma?, Ods. [16th c. Sp. roma, ‘a worme 
that eateth holes in ships’ \Percivall).] A ship- 
worm: ? the teredo. 

1§55 Even Decades I. Ind. wm. vi. (Arb.) 164 Of the 
planckes wherof, if shyppes were made, they shoulde bee 
safe from the woormes of the sea whiche they caule Bromas. 
1599 Haktuyvt Poy. II. 11. 22 Their ships were also in many 
places eaten with the wormes called Bromas or Bissas, 
whereof mention is made in the Decades. 1831 W. Irvinc 
Columbus (1849) III. 55 As their vessels were in danger of 
being destroyed by the broma or worms. 

| Broma? (bréuma), [a. Gr. Bp@pa food.] 

1. Aled. ‘Food of any kind that is masticated 
and not drank’ (Hooper Med. Dict. 1811). 

2. A preparation of chocolate (so called from 
theobroma, the name of the Cacao plant). 

31858 Exiz. Twininc Lect. Plants x. 301 Broma is another 
kind of composition made from chocolate seeds. 

Bromal (brdumAal). [f. BRom-1NE + AL-COIOL ; 
cf. CHLORAL.] A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol. 

1875 H. Woop Thera. (1879) 333 Clinical experience with 
bromal hydrate is still wanting. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem, 
Il. 253 Tribromaldehyde or Bromal. 

Bromate (bréume't). Chem. 
-ATE4,] A salt of bromic acid. 

a 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 461/1 The bromates which their 
oxides form with bromic acid. 1854 ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. 
Se, Chem. 317 Must be eithera nitrate. .or bromate. 2 

Bromatology (braumitglédzi). [mod., f. Gr. 
Bp@pa, Bpwyaro- (see BROMA2), + -Aoyia -LOGY ; 
cf. F. dbromatologie.} 

1. A discourse or treatise on food. 

x811 in Hooper Jed. Dict. : : 

2. ‘The doctrine or considcration of food, its 
nature, quality, and uses’ (Syd. Soc. ex.). 

Brombille, obs. form of BRAMBLE. 

Brome! (brdm), Chem. fa. F. brome, f. Gr 
Bpwp-os stink, smell.] The French namc of Bro- 
MINE, formerly used in English. 

1827 Turner Elen, Chen, [see Bromine), 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 486/1 In case of poisoning (by caniramin], emetics 
may be given, and also tincture of brome or iodine. 184% 
Mrs. Marcet Conv. Chem. 11. 145 Brome .. notwithstand- 
ing its high specific gravity, boils at the temperature of 160°, 

Brome? (bréum), fof, [ad. Aromus, Wot. 
name of the genus, in Pliny dro/mos, a. Gr. Bpopos 
(also Bp@pos) oats.] A book-name for a genus of 
oat-like grasses (Lromus). Also Brome-grass. 

1759-91 B. Stituincrreet JVisc. Tracts 371 To approach 
as nearly as possible to the Latin names in sound .. I have 
called azra hairgrass, the dromus bromegrass, etc. bid. 378 
Corn-Brome.. Bromus Arvensis. 1794 Martys Rousseau’'s 


(f. Brom-ic + 


BROMIZE. 


Bot. sili. 140 The Bromes are very nearly allied to the 
Fescnes, 1881 Jereekirs Wood Magic J, vi. 136 The long 
brome-yrass tickled his face while he was pulling. 

Brome, obs. form of Broost. 

Bromedgham, obs. form of BrumMMaAGEsI. 

Bromeliaceous (brom/:lié''{as), 2. Sor. [see 
-ACEOUS.] Pertaining to the natural order Brome- 
Haccw, which includes the Pine-apple. 

1882 Garden 15 Apr. 260/1 A huge Bromeliaceous plant. 

Bro-mel-worts: Lindiey’s English name for 
the Bromeliacer ; sce prec. 

Bromhydrin: see Bromo-. 

Bromic (brouwmik), a. Chem. [f. Brom-1ne + 
-1c.] Containing bromine in chemical combina- 
tion; bromic silver, the native bromide of silver 
(Ag Br), Brosyrite; bromie acid (11 BrQ,), the 
acid which forms bromates. 

1828 Weester Chem. (ed. 2) 109 Lromine unites with 
oxygen to form bromic acid. 1857 Dana Jin. vi. (ed. 2! 
328 Todic Silver, Broimic Silver. Silver also occurs in na- 
ture united with iodine and bromine. 1878 A. Hami.tox 
Nerv, Dis. 81 The bromic salts. 

Bromicham, -migham, obs. ff. BrumMAGEM. 

Bromide (brauwmoaid . Chem. [f. Brost-ine + 
-1DE.]_ A primary compound of bromine with an 
element or organic radical. Several bromides (esp. 
those of ammonium, iron, and potassium) are in 
common medicinal use. 

(1836 Penny Cycl. V. 461/1 Carbon and Bromine form a 
liquid bromide of carbon. 1871 Ib. Stewart ‘eat § 58 The 
same law holds good for the Bromides ..of ethyle and 
methyle. 1876 Harvey Mat. Med. 204 Bromide of Iron 
acts as an energetic tonic, 1881 C. M. Beakp Sea-Sickness 
36 The great value of the bromides in very large doses, a» 
harmless and powerful sedatives. ; 

b. familiarly for bromide of potasstum (K Br). 

1883 /farper’s Mag. Jan. 241/1 A litle bromide com- 
pleted the relief that put her asleep. 

e. atirio, 

1886 Faccr Princ. Med. 11. 806 Bromide Rash. 

| Bromidrosis (brau:midrdawsis), Wed. [mod. 
f. Gr. Bpdpos stench + l8pws sweat.] (See quot.) 

1866 Hesra Dis, Skin in N. Syd. Soc. Trans. 1.74 The 
disease which is spoken of by authors as Bromidrosis. 
1876 Dunrinc Dis, Skin 129 Bromidrosis is a functional 
disorder of the sweat glands characterized by more or less 
sweating and an offensive odor. 

Brominated (brouminé!téd), 2. [from Bro- 
MINE +-ATE3 7.] Charged or compounded with 
bromine. So Bromina‘tion. 

¢1875 Tuorre /norg. Chent.1. 294 The bromination of many 
hydro-carbons is often greatly facilitated by the presence of 
a small quantity of iodine in the bromine employed. 1873 
Fownes Chem. 555 Brominated compounds. 

Bromine (broumin, -ain). Chem. [f. F. drome, 
at first also used in Eng. (f. Gr. Bp@pos stink + 
“INE; after the analogy of I. chlore, iode, Eng. 
chlorine, iodine.] One of the non-metallic ele- 
ments, discovered by Balard in 1826; in its pro- 
perties and compounds closely resembling Chlorine. 

Obtained as a dark reddish-black heavy liquid, with a 
strong irritating smell (whence its name!, and highly 
poisonous. It freezes at -22° C. toa dark lead-grey solid, 
and boils at 63°. Symbol Br. 

1827 Turner Elen, Chem. Add. 695 The name first 
applied to it by its discoverer is muride ; but it has since 
been changed to brome..from the Greek Bpwyos signifying 
a strong or rank odour. ‘This appellation may in the Eng- 
lish language be properly converted into that of Bromine. 
@ 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 460/2 Dr. Daubeny has detected 
bromine in several mineral springs in England. 1875 Fl. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 575 Bromine is one of the most severe, 
thorough, and rapid of allthecaustics. 1876 Harvey J/at. 
Med. 84 Bromine was discovered. .in bittern, the uncrystal- 
lisable residue of sea-water. ; 

b. avivié, = Bromic; of bromine. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. a Bromine Monoxide, is not 
known, but the corresponding Hypobromous Acid HBr O is. 
1885 tr. Zivmssen's Skin Dis. 469 Bromine Acne differs from 
Acne Simplex by attacking the hairy parts by preference. 

Bro-mingham : see BRUMMAGEM. 

Bromism (bréumiz'm). Jed. [f. Brom-rse + 
-1sM.] ‘The condition produced by an overdose 
or too long continuance of bromine or a bromide’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) but used almost exclusively of 
the cffects of potassium bromide. 

1867 Troussean's Clin. Med.in N. Syd. Soc. Trans. 1. 101 
note, The exhibition of large doses of Bromide of Potassium 
is soon followed by the marked and characteristic phenomena 
of Bromism. 1875 H. Woop Thera. (1879) 323 When it 
(Bromide of Potassium] is taken with sufficient freedom to 
accumulate in the system, a conjunction of phenomena 
known as bromism arises, The cerebral symptoms are a 
sense of mental weakness, heaviness of intellect, failure of 
memory, partial aphasia, and depression of spirits. 

Bromite (broumeit). Win. [f. by Haidinger 
1845) BRoM-INE +-1TE.] = BROMYRITE. 

1850 Dana Jin. (ed. 3) 545 Kromic silver. Bromite. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts, Bromite, native bromide of silver. 

Bromization .braemaizéfon , Wed. (f. Bro- 
SIZE+-ATION.] Subjection to the action of bromine. 

1881 G. M. Bearp Sea-Sickaess 34 (In the use of bromides} 
any thing short of mild bromization is useless, 

romize, -ise (browmoaiz,v. [f. Brom Ine + 
-IZE.]  frans. To treat, compound, impregnate, or 
infuse with bromine; in Pholografhy, to jwepare 


BROMLITE. 


(a plate) with bromine or a bromide, Hence 


Bro-mized ///. a., Bro-mizing. 

1853 W. Crookes in Frul. Photogr. Soc. 21 July 86, I 
have for some time past been working with bromized collo- 
dion, ¢1865 J. Wytpe in Circ. Sc. 1. 156/2 A similar box 
will be required for the bromising process. 1881 Nature 
XXIII. 260 Preparation of..bromised derivatives of the 
methylic series, and especially..bromoform, 1882 ABNEY 
instr. in Photogr. xxv, (ed. 5) 175 The use of a highly- 
bromized collodion is to be recommended. Afod. ‘It claims 
a first place among bromized spas’. : ; 

Bromlite (bre-mloit). A/éz. [Named in 1835 
from Bromley Hill, near Alston in Cumberland + 
-I1TE.] A double carbonate of lime and baryta : 
the same as ALSTONITE. ; 

1868 Dana 3/iz. 698 Most English mineralogical authors 
have set aside Thomson's name [Brow/ite] although the 
earliest and of British origin, for Breithaupt’s [4 stone}. 
There appears to be no sufficient reason for this. 

Bromo- (brée'mo’, before a vowel brom-. Chev. 
Combining form of BRoMINE, as in bro‘mace‘tic 
acid, 2 compound of bromine and acetic acid 
(C,H; BrO,), forming salts called broma‘cetates ; 
bro*manil,the same as fefrabromoguinone C,Br,O, 
seeANIL3); broma’rgyrite = BROMYRITE; brom- 
hy*drin, a class of compounds ‘ produced by the 
action of tribromide or pentabromide of phospho- 
rus on glycerin’ (Watts); bro-mobenzovic acid 
C,H, BrO,, a substitution-product of benzoic acid, 
forming salts called bro:mo-benzoates ; bro*mo- 
form, a compound analogous to chloroform 
CH B5r,); bro:mopi-crin, a compound of bromine 
and picric acid (C Br, NO,); ete. 

1873 Fownes Cem. 560 Bromethine, or Bromacetylene, 
is produced by the action ofalcoholic potash on dibromethene 
dibromide. 1878 Kinczetr Anim. Chem. 93 Acting upon 
an alcoholic solution of ammonia with bromacetic acid. 
1873 Fownes Chem. 592 The chlorethide or bromethide is 
converted by water into mercuric ethyl-hydrate. 1883 
Athenxum 27 Jan. 124/1 Acetylene bromiodide, boiling at 
150°. 1873 Fownes Cle. 814 Bromobenzoic Acid is 
formed by the action of bromine on silver benzoate. dd. 
624 Bromoform is a heavy, volatile liquid. 1881 BrartH- 
waite Retrosp. Med. UXXXIII. Synopsis p. xvii, Bromo- 
hydric Acid. .is useful in nervous conditions. 1853 R. Hunt 
Man, Photogr. 146 The decomposition of the bromo-iodide 
of silver. 1850 DavBENy A tor. The. viii. (ed. 2) 238 Bromo- 
phenisic acid. 

Bromography (broumggrafi). [f. Gr. Bpw- 
p’atjo- see BROMATOLOGY) + -ypagia; cf. F. bromo- 
graphie.| ‘<A treatise or dissertation on food’ 
(Mayne Ax, Lex. 1860), 

Bromstone, obs. form of BRIMSTONE. 

+ Bro‘muret. Chem. Ods. [f. Bromine + 
-URET.] The earlier namc for a BRoMIDE; now 
used for a compound less saturated with bromine. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XVII. 313 In the Urine 
the Bromine appears combined with an Alkali as a bromide 
and . partly also as a bromuret. 
Bromyrite (brow mirsit). A/ix. [f. (by Dana 
1834) BRoM-INE; after avgyrite.] The native 
bromide of silvcr, an isometric yellow, amber, or 
green splendent mineral, found in Mexico and 
Chilt ; also called Bromargyrile, bromic silver. 
Bronch, obs. form of Branca. 
| Bronchia (brenkia), sd. p Phys. [L. 
bronchia, a. Gr. Bpoyxea (neut. pl.) the ramifica- 
tions of the windpipe. Formerly sometimes treated 
asa sing. with a new pl. bronchix.} The branches 
or subdivisions of the bronchi within the lungs. 
1674 GREW Anat. Trunks ii. § 11 In an Animal, the Bron- 
chia deposite the Aer into the Vesicule of the Lungs. 
1681 tr. 7. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Bronchia, the 
gristly parts about the wind-pipe. 1736 Baitey Hlouseh. 
Dict. 52 In humerous Asthmas and obstructions of the 
Dronchia. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (177%) 100 
I-xcepting a little Pus in some Branches of the Bronchiz. 
1826 Kixpy & Sp. Extomol. 1V. 57 The air vessels or bron- 
chize in connection with trachezw. 188: Mivart Cat 224 
The smaller tubes, into which the bronchi sub-divide within 
the lungs, are called bronchia. 

Bronchial (brgykial), a. [ad. mod.L. bronchi- 
alis, {. bronchia; sec prec. and -Au.] Pertaining 
to the bronchi or bronchia. 

21735 ArsutHsot ‘J. Inflammation of the lungs may 
happen either in the bronchial or pulmonary vessels. 1793 
1. Benpors Let?. Darwin 69 Too great secretion of bron- 
chial mucus. 1847 Youatr //orse xi. 239 The air which 
has descended through the bronchial tuhes, 1879 Miss 

sraDDON Clov. Foot III. ti. 14 He would hardly ask me to 
risk a bronchial attack. 

Hence Bro‘nchtally adz. 

1885 Aeadal Merc. & Times 13 Mar. 5/4 This ancient foe 
of the dyspeptic and the bronchially delicate. 

Bronchiec breykik), a. [mod. f. Broxcu-vs 
+-1C: cf. 16th c. F. bronchique.) = BRoxcniat. 

1731 Baitey 11, Bronchick Muscles, the Sternothyroides. 
1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Obsers. Surg. (1771) 152 Vhe Muscles 
Sierno-Mast ideus, Gronchick, and Sterno-Hyoideus..were 

larger than ordinary. [In mod. Dicts.] 

! Bronchiectasis (brgnkijektasis). A/ed. [f. 
Gr. Bpdyxia Broxenta + ixraas dilatation.) Dila- 
tation of the bronchial tubes. Hence Bro:nchi- 
ectarsic, -ecta‘tic, a. {as if ad. Gr. *éxrarixds.] 

1877 Rortkts J/amdtbk. Med.(ed, 3) 1. 376 Gronchiectasis 
generally arises in the cour e of sume chronic lung disease. 
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1866 A. Fuxt Princ. Med. (1880) 196 The bronchiectatic 
cavities are conimon. 

Bronchio-(brg‘nkio), before a vowel bronchi-. 
Med. Combining form of BRoNCcHIA, as in bron- 
chia’rctia [L. a7(¢\¢s narrow], contraction of the 
bronchial tubes; BRONCHIECTASIS; bronchio- 
eri‘sis [Gr. xpiois crisis], ‘paroxysmal attacks 
resembling hooping cough occurring in tabes’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); bronchiopneumo‘nia, inflam- 
mation of the lungs, beginning in the bronchial 
membrane; bronchio-pu‘lmonary a., pertaining 
to the bronchi and lungs. 


1853 Biack in Edin. Monthly Fru. (titles, On the Patho- 
logy of the Bronchio-Pulmonary Mucous Membrane. 


Bronchiole (brgyki,aul). [ad. mod.L. *bronchi- 
ola, dim. of bronchia ; sce ~OLE.] A minute bron- 
chial tube. 


1866 A. Fuunt Princ. Aled. (1880) 160 In acute pneumonitis 
the inflammation is seated in the air-cells and bronchioles. 

Bronchitic (brpgkitik), a. [f.next+-1c.] Of 
or pertaining to bronchitis; affected with bronchitis. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1, 808/1 In bronchitic 
affections. 1861 O. W. Hotmes £ésce V. 354 Some new 
grievance, dyspeptic, neuralgic, bronchitic, or other, 

b. absol. as pl. Persons suffering from bronchitis. 

1879 Sata in Daily Tel. 21 July, Recommended to the 
bronchitic and asthmatic. oe 

| Bronchitis (brpnkai'tis). A/ed. [mod.L. f. 
bronchi, bronchia + -1Tis (=Gr. -trts), q.v. First 
brought into use by P. Frank Jxterpretaliones 
Clinice (1812) I. 10, and Bodham /zflammalory 
Affections of Bronchia (1814).} Inflammation of 
the bronchial mucous membrane. 

1814 J. Burns Princ. Alidwifery (ed. 3) x. 565 Bronchitis 
is far from being an uncommon disease of infants. 1830 
De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. I. 25 He had no 
such ardour for Truth as would ever lead him to forget 
that wells were damp, and bronchitis alarming to a man of 
his constitution. 1881 Med. Temp. Frul. 1. 18 He soon 
succumbed to an attack of acute bronchitis. 

Broncho- (brg‘nko), before a vowel bronch-. 
Med. Combining form of BRONCHUS, as in bro*n- 
chadene [Gr. aéyv a gland], one of the bronchial 
glands; broncha’rctia, contraction of a bronchus 
(cf. bvonchiarctia s.v. BRONCHIO-); bro:ncho-pneu- 
mo‘nia = bronchiopueumonia (see BRONCHIO-) ; 
bro‘ncholith, a calcareous deposit in a bronchial 
gland (Syd. Soc. Lex.); bronchorrhe‘a, a kind of 
chronic bronchitis ; etc. See also following words. 

1858 Cop.anp AZed, Dict. 11. 769 Broncho-pneumonia very 
frequently intervenes in the course of Influenza. 1866 A. 
Funt Princ. Med. (1880) 338 An abundant serous ex pector- 
ation, constituting bronchorrhoea. 1877 Roperts Haxdbh. 
Med. \. 374 Bronchorrheea is most frequent in old people. 

Bronchocele (brg‘nkdsi1). A/ed. Also 7-chele. 
[ad. Gr. BpoyxoxnAy ‘tumour in the throat’, f. 
Bpoyxos BRONCHUS +47An tumour; cf. F. dro2- 
chocele.}| A swelling of the thyroid gland; goitre. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Bronchochele, the rupture of the throat, 
a great round swelling in the throat. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 390 A Dropsy in the forepart of the Windpipe 
emulating a Bronchocele. 1771 T. Prosser (¢é¢/e), An 
Account and Method of cure of Bronchocele or Derby 
Neck. 1783 PAil. Trans, LX XIII. 92 The Bronchocele. . 
has been seen to increase to such an enormous bulk as to 
hang down over the breast and belly. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1. 195 Such outlying masses of thyroid gland 
are not rare near bronchoceles. 

Broncho’phonism. A/ed. = next. 

1834 Goop Study Aled. 11.135 The bronchial respiration 
and cough always accompany bronchophonism, 

Bronchophony (brgnkpfoni). Aved. [ad. F. 
bronchophonie, f£. Gr. Bpdyxos BRONCHUS + -dwria in 
abstr. derivs. of ¢wvy voice.} The sound of the 
voice heard in the bronchi by means of the stetho- 
scope ; esf. the increased vocal resonance heard in 
certain diseased conditions of the lungs, imitating 
the voice-sound heard over the healthy bronchi. 

1834 J. Forres Laennec’s Dis. Chest 37 In persons, how- 
ever, of a delicate and feeble frame..there frequently exists 
.-a hronchophony very similar to the laryngophony already 
noticed. 1866 A. Funt Princ. Afed. (1880) 131 The bron- 
chophony has sometimes a tremulous or bleating character, 
and is then egophony. 

Iicnce Bronchophovnie, a. 

1862 H. Futter Dis. Lungs 10g Not appearing to pass 
through the stethoscope into the ear, but concentrated as 
it were beneath the stethoscope (bronchophonic resonance). 
1886 Facce Princ. § Prac. Med. 1.897 A bronchophonic cry. 

Bronchotome (brenkétoum). Surg. [mod. f. 
Gr. Bpdyxos BRONCHUS + -Toyos cutting, cutter; 
cf. F. bvoncholome.] Akuife used for bronchotomy; 
also, a pair of scissors for opening the bronchi in 
post inortem examinations. 

1837 W. Stokes Dés. Chest (1882) 148 2o¢e, The lung should 
he dissected by means of a fine pair of scissors. . This tnstru- 
ment ntay be called a bronchotome. | 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bronchotomist (brenkgtomist). [f. Bpdyxos 
Bronenus (see next and -1st); cf, pklebotomis?.] 
One who performs bronchotomy ; (Azmorously) a 
cut-throat, 

1670 G. THompson True Way Preserv, Blood, 1 doubt 
not the time will come. .that a Phlebotomist. . will be looked 
“‘S little better than Bronchotomist, a cut-throat, 


ronuchotomy (brpykp'témi). Sxg. [mod. f. 


| 259 This [nerve] .. it ist 


| 


BRONZE. 


Gr. Bpoyxos BRoNcHUS + -ropia cutting.] The 
operation of making an incision in the wind-pipe ; 
the generic term which includes ¢hyrotomy, laryn- 
golomy, and tracheotomy. 

1706 in Puituips. 1713 CHESELDEN Axat. 1. xv. (1726) 

at we are earnestly cautioned to 
avoid in Bronchotomie. 1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. & Phys. 
Ill. 573/2 A peculiarly eligible spot for bronchotomy. 
1879 I. Bryant Pract. Surg. Il. 30 Any opening made 
by the surgeon into the windpipe is called ‘ bronchotomy’. 
|| Bronchus (brg'nkas). Phys. //. bronchi(also 
8 improperly bronchee). [mod.L., a. Gr. Bpdyxos 
the wind-pipe.}] Each of the two main branches 
of the trachea or wind-pipe. 

1706 in Puitiips, Bronchus; hence in Baitey 1731. 1782 
A. Munro Axat, (ed. 3) 59 The water .. passes betwixt the 
interstices of the dvouchz, and the flap that covers them. 
1769 W. Bucnan Dom. Med. (1790) 175 A phthisis occa- 
sioned by a small bone sticking in the bronche. 1831 R, 
Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 627 The Right Bronchus ts wider, 
shorter, and more horizontal than the left. 188x Mivart 
Cat 223 The bronchi have the same structure as the trachea. 

| Bronco (brgnko). [Sp. dzonco rough, rude ; 
as applied to a horse, adopted on the Mexican 
frontier of U.S.] An untamed or half-tamed horse, 
or across between the horse and mustang ; a native 
horse of California or New Mexico. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 428/1 There came rushing over 
the ridge-top .. a ragged, tough broncho horse. 1884 Pad/ 
Mall G. 22 Aug. 10/1 [He] was captured. .stripped of every 
bit of clothing, and bound on the back of a wild bronco, 
which was started off by vigorous lashing. 

Brond, bronder, obs. ff. BRAND, BRANDER. 

{Bronden, a frequent error for b707den, BROWDEN. 

21455 Houlate i. 3 (Jam.) The birth that the ground bare 


was brondyn in bredis.] 
Bronked, a. Oés. ?Bridled. [Cf. Branx.] 


1580 Hills §& inv. N.C. (Surtees) 437 Also I bequeath to 
Elizabethe Ironside one bronked oxe. 


Bronston.e, obs. form of BriMsToNE, 

+ Bronstrops. Oés. [app. a further corruption 
of dawstrop, corrupt form of BawWDsTROTT, q.v.] A 
procuress or bawd. (Frequent in Middleton.) 

1617 MipDLeTon Far Quar~. iv. i, I say thy sister is a 
bronstrops. /déd. iv. iv. etc. 166: WeEBSTER Cure for 
Cuckold w. i, A tweak or bronstrops: I learned that name 
in a play [i-e. in Middleton’s]. 

Bront, obs. form of BruNT, BRAND. 

|| Bronte‘on. [a. Gr. Bpovrefor ‘an engine for 
making stage-thunder’ (Liddell & Scott).] 

1849 WeaLe Techn. Dict., Bronteon, in Greek architec- 
ture, brazen vessels placed under the floor of a theatre, with 
stones in them, to imitate thunder. [So in later Dicts.] 


Bro'ntolith. vare—°. [f. Gr. Bpovr-n thunder 
+ Ai@os stone.] An aerolite. 

1860 in Mayne £.xf. Lex.3 and in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Brontology (brpntp'lédzi). [f. Gr. Bpovr-7 
thunder + -Aoyia discourse ; see -LoGy.}] The scien- 
tific treatment or doctrine of thunder; that part of 
Meteorology which treats of thunder. 

1731 Baitey II, Brontology, a treatise or discourse of 


thunder. [In Jounson, Craic, & later Dicts.] 1864 R. 
Burton Dahome 11. 142 Unlearned in brontology. 
Brontothere (brgntopier). Palxon?. [f. Gr. 


Bpovr-y thunder + @npioy wild beast.] An extinct 
genus of ungulate mammals, having affinities to 
the elephant and also to the tapir. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. § 506 The brain of the Mio- 
cene Brontothere is larger than that of the.. Dinoceros. 

Brontstane, obs. form of BrimsToNnE. 

Bronze (brgnz), sé. [a. F. dronze (16th c. in 
Littré), ad. It. 6xonzo ‘brass or bell-metal’ (Florio); 
whence alsoSp.évonze,6vonce. The origin of the It. 
is uncertain: Muratori, cited by Diez, thinks it 
formed from éruxo0 ‘brown’, through an inter- 
mediate *bruztz20, *bruniccio:—late L. brunilius 
‘brownish, brown-coloured’, But this is very 
doubtful phonetically. Diez also mentions Vene- 
tian dronsa glowing coals, ‘ perh. the Ger. drzst 
fire, burning, heat’, as possibly connected.] 

1. A brown-coloured alloy of copper and tin, 
sometimes also containing a little zine and lead. 
Formerly included under the term Brass, q.v.; the 
name évonze was introduced for the material of 
ancient works of art, or perhaps rather for the 
works of art themselves: see sense 2. 

The ratio of the constituents in ordinary bronze is about 
8 or 9 parts of copper to x of tin; in bell-metal the propor- 
tion of tin is much greater. See Bert-merat. (A bronze 
currency was introduced in Great Britain instead of copper 
in 1860; but from traditional habit, a bronze coin is still 
called familiarly ‘a copper ’.) 

[1617 F. Moryson /f7z. 1. 1. iii. 170 The brasen Serpent 
-. Was of mixt mettall, vulgarly [i. e. in the vulgar 
Italian tongue] called di bronzo.| 1739 Gray Let. in Poems 
(1775) 49 Nymphs and tritons, all in bronze. 1755 JOuNSON, 
Bronze (bronze Fr.) 1 Brass. 2 Relief or statue cast in 
brass, 1806 Drennan Jait. Fuvenal Sat, vill. tn Poet. 
Register (1806) 131 With ancestry around you plac’d In 

ronze, or marble, porcelain or paste. 1835 W. IrviNG Tour 
Prairies 50 Like figures of monumental bronze. 1854 
ScorFern tn Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 492 Statue bronze con- 
tains only about two per cent. of tin, melted with ninety- 
one per cent. of copper, six per cent. of zinc, and one per 
cent. of lead. 1868 G. Sternens Runic Alon. I. 74 The Age 
of Bronze follows the Stone Age and precedes the Age of 


| 


BRONZE. 


Iron, 1886 Patt Mall G. 13 Feb. 10/2 The prisoner ., had 
in his possession 3s. 6c. in silver and 3s. qd. in bronze. 

b. Aluminium bronze: see ALUMINIUM. P’hos- 
phor-bronze: an alloy consisting of bronze or 
copper with a small proportion of phosphorus 
added, which increases its tenacity. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts [11.555 Experiments on the capacity 
of phosphor-bronze to resist the oxidation of sea-water. 
1878 Print. Trades Frnl. xxv. 10 In the construction of 
this beautiful engine steel and phosphor-bronze are used. 

2. (with #/.) A work of art, as a statue, etc., 
executed in bronze. 

a17z1 Prior Adma in, How little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, aroot. 1841 SratpincG /taly § 
ft, sl. \. 217 Its bronzes and bas-reliefs are also very im- 
portant. 1871 Mortey Crit. A/isc. (1886) 1. 67 Gay with 
the clocks, the bronzes, the tapestries, of the ruined court. 

+3. is: Impudence, unblushingness. (Cf. drass.) 
1728 Pope Dunc. 11. 199 Imbrown'd with native bronze, 
lo! Henley stands. 1768 GotpsM. Good-n. Man u.i, Mrs. 
Crouker. ‘You don’t want assurance when you come to 
solicit for your friends.” Lofty. ‘O, there indeed I’m in 
bronze.’ 1823 Byron (f7t/c) The Age of Bronze. 

tb. Agull,acheat. Obs. slang. Cf. BRONZE. 4. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1.137 Vhis is not a ‘ bronze’—no story 
of fancy. ; 

4. (More fully drone powder : see 7): A metallic 
powder (usually brass, copper, or tin) used in paint- 
ing, printing, and the like. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp., Bronzv, also denotes a colour 
prepared by the colourmen of Paris, 1846 Print. Appar. 
Amateurs 47 Printing in gold, silver and copper bronzes. 
1854 Branveis Acc. New Vork Exhib. in Ure Dict. Arts 
1. 539 Bronzes, or more correctly metallic powders resem- 
bling gold dust, were invented in 1648, by a monk, at Furth, 
in Bavaria, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.540 Vanadate of copper 
has..been recommended as a new bronze. 

5. A brown colour like that of bronze. 

1817 Byron Seppo xiv, The rich peasant-cheek of ruddy 
bronze. ; 

6. attrib. or as adj. a. Made of bronzc. 

1839 THinLWALL Greece 1. 237 The first bronze statue was 
probably much later than the age of Homer. 1857 Ruskin 
Pot. Econ. Art 23 Bronze crosses of honour. 1875 JeEvons 
Money (1878) 121 The bronze coinage. 

b. Of the colour of bronze, bronze-coloured. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. /Yist. 11. 274 Legs spinous, of a 
shining black bronze-colour. 1872 C. Kine Sierra Nev. 
xiii. 276 Deep bronze foliage. 1883 Truth 31 May 768/2 
Scarlet stockings and bronze boots. 

7. Comb.: attrib. as bronze-smitth ; instrumental, 
as bronse-bound, -gleaming, -shod; adverbial, as 
bronze-golden, -purple; parasynthetic, as dronze- 
foreheaded , bronze age = bronse-period ; bronze- 
gilt, made of bronze and covered with gilding (ef. 
stlver-gilt); bronze-liquor, any liquor used for 
bronzing ; bronze man (4rchzxol.), a man living 
in the bronze period ; bronze period (Archiol.), 
the prehistoric period during which weapons, etc. 
were made of bronze, and which was preceded by 
the Stone Period, and succeeded by the Iron Period ; 
bronze paint (see quot.); bronze powder = 
BRONZE 3 ; bro"nze-wing, a kind of pigeon (Phaps 
chalcoptera) found in Australasia. 

1865 Lussock Prek. Times 31 There are four principal 
theories as to the *Bronze age. 1879 — Sci. Lect. vi. 175 
The Bronze Age.. a period when the weapons were made 
almost entirely, and ornaments principally, of Bronze. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. App. xvii. 393 Not all the tubular 
bridges nor engineering of ten thousand nineteenth cen- 


turies cast into one great “bronze-foreheaded century. 1877 
W. Jones Finger-ring L. 207 *Bronze-gilt Papal rings. 1882 
Garden 10 June 399/2 Its *bronze-golden flowers, 1874 


Sayce Compar. Philol. iii. 114 Vhe Etruscans may have 
been the *brenze-men of the Swiss lakes. 185: D. WiLson 
Preh, Ann, (1863) I. . i. 319 The “Bronze Period. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 253 Belonging to the earliest or archaic 
bronze period. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 539 “Bronze paint, 
commonly called gold paint, is made by mixing gold-coloured 
bronze powder with pure turpentine. 1846 Print. Appar. 
Amateurs 47 The “bronze powder is then applied to each 
impression. 1880 Brack White Wings xx, A strange 
*bronze-purple gloom. 1841 Sratpine /taly § Jt. /si. 1. 
330 The guilds of tradesmen in Rome..comprehended the 
goldcaiths, the *bronzesmiths, the carpenters. 1859 H. 

incsLeEY G. Hamlyn xxvi. (D.) You've no more fight in 
you than a *bronsewing. 


Bronze (brgnz), v. 
bronzer, r6the. in Littré. 

1. trans. To give a bronze-like surface or appear- 
ance to (metal, wood, etc.) by any mechanical or 
chemical process. 

1645 Evetyn Jer. (1857) I. 196 Figures in plaster and 
pasteboard, which so resemble copper that..they cannot be 
distinguished, he has so rare an art of bronzing them. 
a185z Moore K. Crack vi.2 Mending their legs and new 
bronzing their faces. 1846 G. Waicut Cream Sci. Knowl. 
6x The art of bronzing consists in painting the substance to 
be bronzed of a dark-green colour, and then rubbing the 
prominences with bronze-coloured dust. 

2. fig. To render unfeeling or shameless; to 
harden, to ‘steel’. 

1726 D’Anvers Crafts. xvi. (ed. 3) 137 His face was 
bronzed over with a glare of confidence. 1742 Younc N¢. 
TA. Vv. 44 Art, cursed art! wipes off th’ indebted blush From 
nature’s cheek, and bronzes ev'ry shame. 1830 Frasers 
Mag. 1.686 Habituation to these distressing calumnies has 
at length bronzed my feelings. 

3. To make like bronze in colour; to brown. 


{f precursbs,momeas KF’. 
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1792 Rocrers Pleas. Mem. 51 The bald veteran .. pehly 

bronz’d by many a summer sun, 1863 Loncr. H/ay-s/de 

fun Prel. 54 The firelight .. bronzed the rafters overhead. 
+4. To impose upon, cheat. Ods. slang. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 137 Beware that you are not 
‘bronzed’; take care that what you publish is authentic. 

5. intr. To become like bronze, to turn brown. 

1880 [see Bronzinc ffl. a.]. 

Bronzed (brenzd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Lacquered or coated with bronze or some 
imitation of it; having a bronze-like lustre. 

1828 Star Elem, Nat. /ist, 1, 270 Wings dusky, shinin, 
with bronzed-green, ¢ 1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. 1. 233/2 
‘Yhe bronzed mould may now be iinmersed in the.. solution. 

2. Bronze-coloured, browned, sunburnt. 

1748 H. Waxro.e Corr. (1820) 1, 198, 1 wish you could 
see him making squibs..and Bronzed over with a patina of 
gunpowder. 1847 J. Witson Neer. Chr. North (1857) II. 25 
‘The bare and bronzed [-gyptian, 1865 Daily 7v/.12 June, 
The bronzed heroes of Sherman and Grant. 

3. Grown shameless, feelingless ; hardened. 

1841 Emerson A/isc. 187 The most bronzed and sharpened 
money-catcher, 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 114 The 
Doctor's bronzed throat! j 

4, Bronzed Skin, an incurable structural disease 
of the supra-renal capsules, usually characterized 
by discolouration of the skin to a dusky brown, 
smoky, or olive tint, with progressive loss of 
strength ; sepra-renal melasma, or Addison's dis- 
ease. 

Bronzen (brpnzén), e. rare. [f. Bronze 5b. + 
-EN1,]_ Made of bronze; resembling bronze. 

1855 SINGLETON Virgil I]. 147 The bronzen-footed [27?- 
pedem)] hind. 1860 Lp. Lytron Lucite u, vi. § 15. 1 One 
bronzen evening. 


Bronzify (brgnzifai), v. rare". 
-FY: cf. dgnify, ossify.] trans. 
bronze. 

1855 THackERAY Vewcomres xxxv.(D.) St. Michael descend- 
ing upon the Fiend has been caught and bronzified, just as 
he lighted on the castle of St. Angelo. 

Bro‘nzine (brp‘nzin), a. rave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-INt, after crystalline, etc.] Bronze-eoloured. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 333 A bronzine 
smoke. .a peculiar russet brown smoke. 

Bronzing (brynzin), vd/. sb. [f. BRonzE v. + 
-InGl,] The action of the verb Bronze. Also 
attrtb., as in bronzing liquid machine, salt, etc. 

19758 Monthly Rev. 276 The various Manners of Gilding, 
Silvering, and Bronzing. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 541 The 
best .. bronzing liquid ..is a solution of the chloride of 
patinusn, 1876 Dunrine Dis. Skin 339 The peculiar bronzing 
of the skin found in Addison's Disease. 


Bronzing, /?/. a. [f.as prec. + -1nG?.] Making 
or becoming of a bronze colour. 

1880 Jerreries Gt. Estate 131 The very tips of the 
bronzing wheat-ears, 

Bro:nzist. rare—'. [f. Bronze 5. +-187.] A 
maker of bronzes, an artist in bronze. 

1877 Fortnum Sronzes i. 10 The sculptors and bronzists 
of that city, : p 

Bronzite (brgnzoit). J/iv. [f. as prec.+-1TE.] 
A variety of diallage, having a bronze-like lustre. 

1816 P. CLeavELAND Alin. 341 Bronzite. Its colors are 
brass or bronze yellow, or tombac brown. 1879 RuTLeY 
Stud. Rocks x. 121 Some bronzite is very feebly dichroic. 

Bronzy (brpnzi), a. [f.as prec.+-y!.] Tinged 
with bronze colour ; resembling bronze. 

1862 Dana Wan. Geol, 138 The brownish-black and bronzy 
foliated mineral hypersthene. 1876 W. Marston Dram. & 
Poet. Wks. 11. 367 Day bathed the walls of oak with bronzy 
gold, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 18/3 The fruit. .is, however, more 
bronzy on the sunny side. /éz¢. 18 Nov. 451/3 The flowers 
are. .of a bronzy red colour. 

Broo. Sc. [In 15th c. 676; whence regularly 
in mod.Sc. pronunciation, bro, brii. Of uncertain 
origin: perhaps a. OF. dro, drex, broth (whence 
dim. brouez, brouet). Often identified with BREE; 
but if this were correct, 6v00 not dree would be the 
original, since 0, boots, shoon, become in the north- 
east of Scotl. dee, beets, sheen, not the converse. 
It is hardly possible to connect the 15th c. d700 
with mod.G. érizhe or Flem. éruz, druw.) 

Broth ; liquor ; juice, water;= BREE sé.” 2, 3. 

c1440 Vork Myst. xix. 135, 1 schall gar the leppe, And 
dere aby this bro. a@a1g71x Sir Gray Steed (1826) 2221 Good 
beef and mutton to be broo. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. ii, Ae wean fa’s sick, and scads itself wi’ brue [v.7,. broe, 
rime-wd, shoe). 1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 162 A‘ ye douce 


[f. Bronze + 
To turn into 


folk I’ve borne aboon the broo. a r800in Leyden Lord Soulis | 


Notes‘ Exclamation attrib. to Jas. I)‘ Sorrow gin the sheriff 
were sodden and supped in broo!’ 

Broo, Sc. form of Brow. 

Brooch (bréutf). Forms: 3-9 broche, 6 
brooche, brouche, brutch, browche, 5-7 
bruche, brouch, 7 broch, § bruch, ? Sc. brotch(e, 
g broach, 4,6- brooch. [ME. droche; the same 
word as Broacu, the differentiation of spelling being 
only recent, and hardly yet established. Occasion- 
ally pronounced (brvtJ).] 

1. An omamental fastening, consisting of a safety 
pin, with the clasping part fashioned into a ring, 
boss, shield, or other device of precious metal or 
other material, artistically wrought, set with 


BROOD. 


jewels, etc. (Cf Fr. droche, ‘grosse épingle a 
l'usage des femmes’. Littré.) Now used mainly as 
a (female) ornament, but always for the ostensible 
purpose of fastening some part of the dress. 

azzz5 Ancr. k. 420 Ring ne broche nabbe 3c. ¢ 1385 
Cnaucer L. G. IV, 1273 Send hire letters, tokens, brooches, 
and rynges. 21400 Morte A rthure 3257 Kebaues of golde, 
Bruchez and besauntez and oper bryghte stonys. 1413 Los. 
Pyler. Sowle jw. xxxiii. (1483) 81 An ouche or a broche. 
1530 Patscr. 201/1 Broche for ones cappe, roche, Broche 
with a scripture, dewise, 1551 Rowinson tr. More's Utop. 
(1869) 102 With bronches and agleties of gold vpon their 
cappes, which glistered ful of peerles and precious stones. 
1588 Suaxs, L. L. L. v. ii. 620 8. Georges halfe cheeke ina 
brooch. 1920 Stow's Surv, ted. Strype 1754) II. v. viii. 248/ 
Ilenry VITT..wore « round flat cap..with « Bruch or Jewel 
and afeather. 1776 Pesnant Tour Scotd. u. 14 At the same 
time [Bruce] lost his mantle and brotche. 1877 hee EWIT1 
Malf-hrs. among Ting, Antig. 223 ‘Yhe fibula in Norman 
times was more like an ornamental circle of jewels and 
stones, with a central pin; andits naine ‘ brooch * is derived 
from this article, and its resemblance to a spit. 

+ 2. Formerly also in a more general sense: ac- 
cording to Johnson ‘a jewel, an ornament of 
jewels’. In earlier times applied to a necklace, a 
bracelet, and other trinkets. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Song Sol. i, g Faire ben thi checkes, as of a 
turtil; thi necke as brooches. ¢1440 [’romp. Iarv. 52 
Broche, juclle .. sonile, armilla. eae Cath, Angl. 45 A 
Broche, firrmaculum, monte. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. 
(1822) 22 The Sabinis had goldin brochis of grete wecht 
apoun thair left arme. 1552 Hutort, Lrouche or small 
cheyn, whiche gentlewemen do weare ahout their neckes, 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. un. ii... ili, About her tender neck 
were costly bruches. 1676 BuLttoxar, Brouck, a kind of 
Jewel to wear appendant to a Chain. 

+b. fig. ; cf gem, jewel. Obs. 

1460 CarGrave Chron. v1.(1858 122 [Ethelthredus] wedded 
Emme, cleped ‘The broche of Normandie’. 1528 Morr 
ITeresyes it. (1529) \xxxviil. b It wolde be a goodly brooche 
for vs to loke on our owne fawltys another whyle. 1602 
Suaks. Afam. 1. vil. 94 He is the Brocch indeed, And 
Iemme of all our Nation. 1625 B. Jonson Staple News 
ut. ii, Who is The very Broch othe Bench, Gem o the City. 

+3. ‘A painting all in one colour’. Ods. (Only in 
Dictionaries.) 

1706 in Putttuurs. lence in Bairey, JouNson, etc. 

4. Comb., as brooch-maker. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 583 Firmacularius, a brouche- 
makere. ¢ 1500 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 9 Laten workers, 
and broche makers. 1530 Patscr. 201/2 Broche maker, 
bambelottier, 

Brooch, v. rare. [f. prec.sb.] ¢rarts. To adom 
as with a brooch. 

1606 SHaks. Jr. & Cr. iv. xv. 25 Not th’ Imperious shew 
Of the full-Fortun’d Casar euer shall Be brooch’d with me. 
1865 E. Burritt IWalk Land’s End 439 Wheat-fields in 
their best gold brooched the broad bosom of either valley. 

Brooch, obs. form of Broacu. 

Brood (brid), sé. Forms: 1 brdéd, 3-5 brod, 4-5 
brode, 5-6 broode, Sc. brude, 4- brood. [OE. 
bréd, cogn. with Du. drocd neut., MDu. droet -d- ; 
also with OHG., MHG. drao¢ fem., ‘heat, warmth, 
hatehing, that which is hatched, brood ’, mod.G. 
brut ‘hatching, brood’, from Teutonic verb-root 
bro- to warm, to heat.] 

1. Progeny, offspring, young. 

a. esp. of animals that lay eggs, as birds, ser- 
pents, insects, etc. 4 brood: a family of young 
hatched at onee, a hatch. 

c 1000 Eteric Jom. 11. 10 Pt sind beon..of dam hunize 
hi bredad heora brod. « 1250 Ozul & Night. 1634 Ich not to 
hwan pu bredst pi brod. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. It. 133 The 
foulere that. .distroyed hadde hire brod. 1486 24. St. Albans 
F vj, A Brode of hennys. 1530 Pavscr. 201/2 Brood of 
byrdes, covuce dotseau.r. 1611 Biste Luke xiii. 34 As a 
henne doeth gather her brood vnder her wings. 1 
Dryven Virg. Eclog. w. 28 The Serpents Brood shall die. 
1711 Apvison Sect, No, 121 Pr A Hen followed by a Brood 
of Ducks. 1760tr. Keyster’s Trav. I. 356 Before the violent 
heats set in the first brood of [silk-] worms have finished 
their work. 1805 Mackintosn Driffield Angler 294 Brood 
of black game, or heath fowl. 1873 G.C. Davies Wonnt, 
§ Mere ii. 9 A wild duck leads her brood by the rushes. 


+ b. of cattle or large animals. Ods. 

¢ 1250 Gen. §& E.x. 3712 Ful of erf and of netes brod. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (1865) I]. 201 ( Miitz.) Among hem {bestes] 
al pe brood is liche to be same kynde. 

ce. Of human beings: Family, children. (Now 
generally somewhat contemptuous.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1507 Par he wond ai wit his brode. 
61460 Towneley Myst. 104 A house fulle of brude. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit, 40 They prayse fast troian blode For 
therof come all her brode. c1sgo Burret Queens Entry 
Edinb., Thair infants sang, & bairnly brudis Quho had 
but new begun thair mudis. 1598 Drayton //eroic, Ep. xv. 

8 Make this a meane to rayse the Nevils Brood. 1610 
Suaks. Me ul, ii. 113 She will become thy bed .. And 
bring thee forth braue brood. 1642 Rocrers Naaman 25 
The most poore, despised. .silly wench among all thy brood. 
1680 Orway Hist. C. Marius 8 There's a Resemblance tells 
whose Brood she came of. 1876 Geo. Ertot Dan. Der. 129 
A widow with a brood of daughters. 

+d. The young of fish; fry. Ods. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. 11, xix. § 1 Le frie ou brood des salmons. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. xt. xxvi. (1495) 458 Smale 
fysshes brynge forthe theyr brood in place wherin is but 
lytyll water. 1531 2 Act 23 //en. VIIT, xviii, Broode and 
frie of fisshe in the saide riucr. 1658 dct 1 £ézz. xvil. § 1 
Any young Brood, Spawn or Fry of Eels. 

e. fy. Ofthings inanimate. 


BROOD. 


1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. JV, un, i. 86 Such things become the 
Hatch and Brood of Time. 1632 Mitton /enser. 96 The 
brood of Folly without father bred. 1798 Frere New 
Morality in Anti-Facebin 9 July, ‘Vo drive and scatter all 
the brood of lies. 1863 Geo. Exiot Xovwola 1. ix. (1880) 1. 
136 A brood of guilty wishes. 

+2. The cherishing of the foetus in the egg or the 
womb; hatching, breeding. 70 sit on brood or 
a-brood: as a hen on her eggs, fig. to sit brooding. 
Cf. ABroop. Oés. or arch. 

1250-1398 [see Aproop]. @1300 Seven Sins in £. £. P. 
(1862) 19 A-pan is muk he sit a-brode. ¢1420 Padlad. 
on Ifnsh. 1. 575 What woman cannot sette an hen on 
broode And bryng her briddes forth? c¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 53 Brode of byrdys, pxllificacio. ¢1§34 tr. Pol. 
Vere. Eng. Hist, 1846) 1. 182 Verie commodius for the 
broode and feeding of cattayle. 1602 Suaxs. H/am. i. 1. 
173 There’s something in his soule? O’re which his Melan- 
chatty sits on brood. 1616 Suri. & Marku. Conntr. Farm 
80 To fat their Feasant Cockes and Hennes for Feastiuall 
dayes .and not for brood. 1872 Brownine Fifine lix. 12 
You still blew a spark at brood I’ the greyest embers. 

7b. Hence: Parentage, extraction, nativity. 

15396 SPENSER FQ. 1.111, § At last. .Arose the virgin borne 
of heauenly brood. /érd. vy. vii. 2x They doe thy linage, 
and thy Lordly brood ..They doe thy love forlorne in 
womens thraldome see. : ; 

ce. attrib. with sense ‘breeding’; as in bs0od 
class; brood hen, mare, sow, and the like, where 
however the words are often hyphened ; see 6. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 13 He .. cheryssheth vs, as .. the 
broode henne her chekyns. 1814 Scotr Diary in Lockhart 
(1839) IV. 234 The brood sow making a distinguished in- 
habitant of the mansion. 1883 Biraningham Weekly Post 
11 Aug. 6/3 Mares and foals shown in the brood class. 1886 
Sat. Kev. 6 Mar. 327/2 A brood mare, one of the blue- 
blooded matrons of the Stud-book. 

3. A race, a kind; a species of men, animals, or 
things, having common qualities. Now usually 
contemptuous ; =‘ swarm, crew, crowd’. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 213b, The secrett 
whisperings of Pelagius brood. 1602 Carew Cornwall 22 a, 
Cornish houses are most pestred with Rats, a brood very 
hurtful. 1706 HEARNE Coé?, (1885) 1. 208 Presbyterians and 
the rest of yt Brood. a 1719 Appisox (J.) Its tainted airand 
all its broods of poisons. 1867 FREEMAN ors. Cong.(1876) 
1. ili. 96 Abrood of petty despots. 1884 Pad/ Jfal/G. 28 June 
1/1 The unclean brood of pashas and beys at present infest- 
ing London. 

4. spec. The spat of oysters in its second year. 

1862 .Zacm. Mag. Oct. 504 This brood is carefully laid 
down in the oyster-beds of Whitstable. 1865 Pal/ Mal/G. 
5 Dec. 5 The free fishermen buy not only ‘brood’, as the 
spawn is called when two years old, but oysters much nearer 
maturity. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 154/1 Spat in 
the second year is denominated ‘ brood’. 

5. Jin. ‘The heavier kinds of waste in tin and 
copper ores (Corzwall).’ Raymond Jini2g Gloss. 

1880 Hi”. Cornw. Gloss. Brood, impurities mixed with ore, 

6. Comb., frequently with sense ‘breeding, 
hatching’, as drood-basket, -bed, -capsule, -comb (of 
bees), -goose, -mare, -oven, -oyster, -pouch, -song, 
-sow ; brood-hen, a breeding-hen; also an old 
name for the constellation of the Pleiades; + brood- 
man L. froletarius), a Roman citizen of the 
lowest class who served the republic only with his 
children. 

1848 Sketches Rur. Affairs 236 A hen and her chickens 
are sometimes carried, .to the turnip-field, ina sort of basket, 
called a *brood-basket. 1598 Sytvester Dz Bartas 1. v. 
(1641! 45/2 The rich Merchant resolutely ventures, So soon 
as th’ Halcyon in her *brood-bed enters. 1870 NicHoLson 
Zool, (1880) 235 Instead of producing siinple ‘ Echinococci”’, 
it [the tape-worm] may bud off nuinerous ‘*brood-capsules’. 
Ug Desraw in PAil. Trans. LX VII. 27 The other piece of 
*brood-comb, a@ 1626 Frevcuer [fum, Lient, nu. i, They 
have no more burden than a “brood-goose, brother. 1526 
{see 2c] “Broode henne. 1551 Recorbe Cast. Knowl. 265 
In Greek Pleiades, and also Atlantides : they are named in 
englysh the brood Henne, and the Seuen starres. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny I. 298 There should not be put vnder a 
brood-hen aboue 25 egs at one time to sit ypon. /ézd, II. 30 
The occultation or setting of the Brood-hen. 16r0 HEALEY 
St. dug. City of God wm. xvii. 133 A..*Broodman was.. 
euer forborne from all offices and vses in the Cittie, beeing 
reserued onely to begette children. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 29 Flocks and herds, and *broodmares abounded 
in their pastures. 1737 G. Situ Cur. Relations 1. iv. 490 
* Brood-Ovens, contriv’d to breed and hatch all Sorts of 
Eggs. 1864 Daily Tel. 18 May, From *brood-oysters, 
whelks, shell-fish and the rest, the villages. .derive £30,000 
a year. 1869 Niciiotson Zool. (1880) 522 In the curious 
American Tree-frogs..the females have a dorsal *brood- 
pouch. 1881 F. M. Barrour £yvbryol. 11.55 In Syngnathus 
the eggs are carried in a brood-pouch of the inale situated 
behind theanus. 1840 Browninc Sordello 1. 279 He..sends 
his soul along, With the cloud's thunder, or a dove’s *brood- 
song. 1815 Scott Guy MM. Introd. 9 Her sons..stole a 
*broud-sow from their kind entertainer. 


Brood (brid), v.  [f. Broop sd.] 
I. trans. (mostly arch. or poet.) 

1. To sit on (eggs) so as to hatch them ; to incu- 
bate. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Vrodyn, as byrdys, foveo, fetr- 
Sico. 1626 Ne Hi. Canssin'’s Holy Crt. 766 If Eid 
brood not her egys, she hath no desire to make them dis- 
close. 1641 J. Jackson True rang. T. iii. 179 Gods 
»pirit must incubate, and brood both, to make them fruit- 
full, 1826 Kirpy & Sr. Entomol. (1843) 1. 41 vote, That 
the eggs..are depusited in heaps and that the neuters brood 
them. 1831 Carivir Sart. Kes. (1869) 88 ‘Io breed a fresh 
Soul, 1s it not like brooding a fresh celestial) Fg ? 
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+b. To produce by brooding zfon ; to breed. 
(CE Genin) Obs: 


1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. i, i. (1739) 8 A Chaos capable of 


any form that the next daring spirit shall brood upon it. 
2. To cherish (young brood) under the wings, 


as a hen does ; often fg. 

1571 GotpinGc Calvin on Ps. \vii. 2 To gather in our 
hope unto God, that he may broode us under his winges. 
1587 FLeminG Contn. Holinshed 111.1338/1 A hena brooding 
hir chickens. 


their wings. 1640 Bre. Hatt Zfisc. Ep. Ded. 3 This strange 
bird thus hatched by Farell..was afterwards brooded by 
two more famous successors. 1675 J. SmitH Chr. Relig. 
Appeal 1. 35 Those Gods, under whose wings I have been 
brooded. d 

b. Zo brood up: = BREED xf, to rear. 

1586 Warner 4/6. Eng. u. xi. 49 The thriftie Earth that 
bringeth out and broodeth vp her breed. 1610 HEALEY 
St. Aug. City of God 94 Not able to restraine them from 
brooding up such desires. ; 

3. fig. To breed, hatch (products or projects) ; 
to produce as it were by incubation. 

1613 FLETCHER Caffain u, i. 52 An ease that broodes 
Theeves and basterds onely. 1662 FuLLER Worthies (1840) 
III. 362 Hell, and not the heavens, brooded that design. 
180z SoutHey 7halaba m1. i, There brood the pestilence, 
and let The earthquake loose. 1870 LoweLL Asnong my 
Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 183 By the natural processes of the crea- 
tive faculty, to brood those flashes of expression that tran- 
scend rhetoric. 

+4. To cherish, nurse tenderly. Ods. 

1638 T. Apams Saints’ Meeting Wks. 1861 I1. 401 Plea- 
sures, delights, riches, are hatched and brooded by the 
wicked as their own. a 1626 FLETCHER Woman's Prize 1.1. 
97 This fellow broods his master. 

b. To cherish in the mind, ‘to nurse wrath (or 


the like) to keep it warm’; to meditate upon, 


contemplate with feeling. Now usually fo brood 


On OT Over: see sense i: 

1571 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary, She temperately 
broodeth good luck. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 136 
The world thus brooding Vanities. 
Conse. (1841) 316 To sit moping to brood their melancholy. 
1675 DryDEN Axrengz, y.i. 2230 You'll sit and brood your 
Sorrows on a throne, 
IV. 337, I have had no long time to brood hope. 1807 
CraspeE l’7llage 11. 20 Their careful masters brood the pain- 
ful thought. 1850 Brackie 2schylus 11.61 Such wedlock 
even now He blindly broods, as shall uptear his kingdom. 

TI. catrans. 

5. To sit as a hen on eggs; to sit or hover with 
outspread cherishing wings. 

1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. L. v. ii. 933 Birds sit brooding in the 
snow. 1629 Mitton Nativ. v, Birds of calm sit brooding 
on the charmed wave. 1667 — P. ZL. 1.21 Thou.. with 
mighty wings outspread Dove-like satst brooding on the 
vast Abyss, And mad’st it pregnant. 1802 Patey Nas. 
Theol. xviii. (1817) 147 A couple of sparrows .. would build 
their nest, and brood upon their eggs. 1852 Mrs. JAMESON 
Leg. Madonna (1857) 183 [The Dove] sometimes seems to 
brood immediately over the head of the Virgin. 

6. fig. To sit on, or hang close over ; to hover 


| over; with some figurative reference to the action 


or attitude of a brooding bird. Said esp. of zighz, 
darkness, silence, mist, storm-clouds, and the like. 

1697 Dryven l’jrg. Georg. 1. 339 Perpetual Night .. In si- 
lence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. 1786 S. Rocrers 
Ode Superst. 1. ii, Night .. brooding, gave her shapeless 
shadows birth. 1810 T. Park Confirm. Day in Poet. 
Register 31 Vhe bishop’s blessing broods upon their heads, 
(As once o’er Jordan did the dove-like form). 1855 Macau. 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1V. 191 Glencoe signifies the Glen of Weep- 
ing .. Mists and storms brood over it through the greater 
part of the finest summer. 1873 BLack Pr. Thule xiii. 201 
Silence brooded over the long undulations of the Park. 

7. To meditate moodily, or with strong feeling, 
on or over ; to dwell closely upon in the mind; to 
nurse or foster the feeling of. 

1751 Jounson Kami. No, 185 »? 6 He who has often 
brooded over his wrongs. 1759 FRANKLIN Ess, Wks. 1840 
II]. 364 From the 2zst to the 25th... the governor brooded 
over the two bills. 1805 SourHEy J/adoc in W. iii, I veil’d 
my head, and brooded on the past. 1808 Scotr AM/arw7. v1. 
vi, Sit and deeply brood On dark revenge. 1822 Haziitt 
Tadle-t, 1. v.98 A mind for ever brooding over itself. 1876 
M. Arnotp Lit, & Dogma 196 It was on this that .. their 
hopes brooded. 

b. To meditate (esp. in a moody or morbid way). 

1826 Disraeti liv, Grey v. iii, Their conversation allowed 
him no pause to brood. 1833 TENNYSON Poems 151 With 
down cast eyes we muse and brood. 1873 Mortey Roxs- 
sean 1, 277 The egoistic character that loves to brood, and 
hates to act. 

8. transf. a. To breed (interest). 

1678 Butter id. 111. 1. 861 Sums..That Brooding lie in 
Bankers Hands. 

b. To lie as a cherished nestling, a cherished 
thought, etc. Cf. 4b and 6.) 

1679 Drypen 7r. 4 Cr. Pref., The Injury he had re- 
ceiv'd..had long been brooding in his Mind. 1812 J. Wit- 
son /sle of Palms 1m. 659 The dovelike rest That broods 
within her pious breast. 1850 HawrHorne Scarlet Let. 
xvii, The themes that were brooding deepest in their hearts. 

Broode, obs. form of Broan. 

Broode-axe, -exe, obs. ff. Broan-ax. 


+ Brooded, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Broop v. or sb + 
-ED?, 

1. Incubated, hatched ; also fg. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 125 Such..steams, as may 
| be thought to have swarm’d from the brooding hen, and 


1639 Horn & RopoTHam Gate Lang. Unl., 
xiv. § 147 They brood their broode under the covering of 


1646 FULLER Wounded 


1784 JoHNson in Boswell Lz/e (1826) 


BROODY. 


crowden into the brooded egge. a1771 GrayTrinmphs of 
Owen, He nor heaps his brooded stores, Nor on all profusely 
pours. 


2. Having a brood (chiefly in comb. as double- 


brooded), 

1857 STAINTON Butterflies § Moths 1. 37 Vanessa—all the 
species are single-brooded, except Urtice, of which there 
appears to be a succession of broods during the summer. 

4; In the following passage, some explain ‘ Having 
a brood (to watch over)’; others, ‘brooding, or 
occupied with brooding’. The very likely emend- 
ation of br00d-eied=broad-eyed (see BRroapD a. 
D*) has also been suggested. 

1595 SHAKS. Fokn m1, ill.52 Then, in despight of brooded 
watchfull day, I would into thy bosome poure my thoughts. 

Brooder (bré-do1). [f. Broop v.+ -ER1.] One 
who broods over things. 

1869 Daily News 5 June, Louis Napoleon is not alone a 
dreamer—he is a brooder. He has brooded two whole 
years over the possible result of the elections. 

+ Broo‘dful, z. Obs. [See -FuL.] Prolific. 

a1300 E. £. Psalter cxiiiiliv). 13 pair schepe brode-full 
..In par out-gang. 

Broodiness (br#-dinés). [f. Broopy a. + 
-NESS.] The condition or quality of being broody. 

1881 Gard. Chron. No. 441. 780 A change of run is almost 
a certain cure for broodiness [in hens]. 

Brooding (bridin), vd/. sb. [see -1nG1.] 

1. The action of incubating or hatching. 

c1440 Promp. Parv.53 Brodynge of byrdys, focio. 1552 
Hvutoet, Brodyng as hennes doth to chyckens. 1656 Cow- 
Ley Pind. Odes 25 note, To come like an Egg that is not 
yet hatcht, but a brooding. 

b. fig. 
1805 SouTHEY Afadoc in Azt. ii, But I the while Reck’d 
not the brooding of the storm. 

¢e. attrib., as in brooding-place, -pouch, -roon. 

1648 Mitton Psalw |xxxiv, The Swallow there .. Hath 
built her brooding nest. 1852 Home Circle Apr. 155 ‘ Brood- 
ing-places’.. places selected by various sea-fowls, where 
they in common build their nests, lay their eggs, and brin 
up their young. 31884 Ror in Harper's Mag. May aaole 
The box was placed on a. .shelf in the brooding-room. 

2. A cherishing in the mind; moody mental 


contemplation. 

1873 Mortey Rowsseau 1.71 The morbid broodings which 
active life reduces to their lowest degree in most young 
men. 1871 R. H. Hutton &ss. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 15 The brood- 
ing of man’s nature . .over this. .experience. 

Broo-ding, ppl. a. [f. Broop v. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That cherishes (brood), hatches, or incubates. 

1674 [see Broopep Afi. 2.1], 1802 Pacey Nat. Theol. (1817) 
149 The question, why .. the brooding hen should look for 
pleasure from her chickens. 1843 Hoop Song of Shirt 
viii, Underneath the eaves The brooding swallows cling. 

Jig. 1667 Mitton P. L. vu. 235 On the watrie calme His 
brooding wings the Spirit of God outspred. 

2. fig. That hovers closely around or overhangs 
(as a bird over her brood). 

1646 Crasnaw Steps to Temp. 34 Darkness hovers With a 
sable wing, that covers Brooding horror. a1g25 Pore 
Odyss. x1x. 602 When nature’s hush’d beneath her brooding 
shade. 1823 CHatmers Servz. I. 346 A suppressed, but 
brooding storm. 1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke xxxv. 11879) 
369 Lost in a brooding cloud of fog. ; 

3. That dwells moodily upon a subject of thought. 

1818 Mrs. SHELLEY Framkenst. vi. (1865) 89 Come, Victor, 
not with brooding thoughts of vengeance. 1875 B. Taytor 
Fanst 11.42 My father’s was a sombre, brooding brain. 

Broodingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1y2.] Ina 
brooding manner. 

1840 Lytton Pilger. Rhine xxvi, Which the demon brood- 
ingly foresaw. 1854 Mrs. Gasket, North § S. ii, The 
weather was sultry and broodingly still. 

+ Broo-dious, a. Oés. [f. Broop sé. +-10us 
after words from Latin.] ? Prolific. 

1602 Warner Alb. Exg. Epit. (1612) 368 Through inter- 
marriages, and confederacies with Ours they grew so auda- 
tious, broodious, and powerfull in England that, etc, 

Broo-dlet, Broo-dling. rave. [f. Broop sd. + 
-LET, -LING.] A young bird, a nestling. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Academy 2x The Hen and all 
Her tender Broodlings. 1866 ALGER Solit. Nat. §& Man u. 
37 The wild bird whose little heart throbs .. towards her 
nest and broodlets. ; 

+ Broo-dly, adv. Obs. = broodily (which was 
perhaps the word meant), f. Broopy. 

1615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 98 When you do percetue 
your Hawke to sit broodly and crowching. 

Broody (bridi), 2. [f. Broop sd. +-¥1,] 

+1. Prolific ; apt or inclined to breed. Now dal. 

1513 DouGLas /Zacis v1. xiii. 61 The quhilk ciete.. Happy 
and brudy of hir forcy ofspring. 1536 BeELLENDEN Cvov. 
Scot. 1.(1821) p. xxxiv, This herbe is sa brudy, that quhair 
it is anis sawin..it can nevir be distroyit. 7/é¢d. 1. v. 
(Jam.) The brudy spredyng of the Scottis. 1629 Boyp Last 
Battell 146 (Jam.) Strive to curbe your owne corruptions 
which are broodie within you. a@ 1639 W. WHaTELEY P7o- 
totypes 1. Xxx. (1640) 97 He is broody of quarrels. 1693 
J. Watiace Orkvey 30 The Women are very Broodie and 
apt for Generation. 1800 A, CartyLe Antobiog. 225 His 
widow, being still handsome and broody, married. 

2. Of fowls: Inclined to ‘sit’ or incubate. 

1523 Fitzners. //2sb. § 146 Whan they [hennes] waxe 
brodye. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 186 The hen—while 
she is broody sits, and leads her chickens. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. (1861) 236 Fowls which very rarely or never be- 
come ‘hroody’, that is, never wish to sit on their eggs. 1875 
Lussock Orig. Crviliz. App. 498 A mongrel [fowl] that be- 
comes broody and sits with remarkable steadiness. 


BROOK. 


Brook (bruk), 54. Forms: 1 bréc, 2-3 broe, 
3-4 brok, 4 bruche, 4-6 broke, 5-7 brooke, 5-6 
bruke, 4- brook. [OE. é7éc masc., corresponding 
in form to MDu. drocé m., mod.Du. broek n., LG. 
brék marsh, bog, OHG. bruoh, MIIG. éruoch n. 
and m., marshy ground, morass, Ger. bruch m. 
and n., moor, marsh, bog, fen. A similar range 
of meaning appears in MHG., ozzee watcr, stream, 
watery land, island ; and cf. Bacnr, ‘The ulterior 
derivation of the WGcr. *4réh4a- is unccrtain; it 
has been doubtfully referred to breé-an to BREAK, 
as ‘that which brcaks or bursts forth’; cf. spring, 
‘that which springs forth ’.] 

1. A small stream, rivulet; ovzg. a torrent, a 
strong flowing stream. 

¢888 K. -E.rrep Socth. vi, Hwiet eac se broc, peah he 
swipe of his rihtryne. ¢ 10§0 (ross. in Wr.-Wiilcker 178 
Flanius, singalflowende ea; rinuus, rid; fatex, burna; 
torrens, broc; riuudus, lytel rid. c 1205 Lay. 10827 Pat.. 
wurpen hine in anne broc. c1ijgzg #. A. AMt.-P. A. 1073 
Vpon be brokez brym. ¢ 1450 JWer/ix xi. 167 In the brooke 
were wylde gees that hem dide bathe. c1450 HENRYSON 
Mor, Fab. 86, 1 drinke beneth you far, Ergo, for mee your 
bruke was neuer the war. 1535 CoverDALe /’s. xli[i}, 1 
Like as the hert desyreth the water brokes. 1538 STARKEY 
England 16 Yssue ..as Brokys out of fountaynys. 1593 
Suaks, 2 Hen. I7/, tu. i. 53 Smooth runnes the Water, where 
the Brooke isdeepe. 1600 — A, . L. 11, i. 16 This our life 
.. Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running brookes, 
Sermons in stones. 1§97 MontTGOMERIE Cherrie & Slae 24 
Among the water broxe. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 450 
These rivers are fed by numberless brooks from every part of 
the country, 1864 Tennyson (t/t) The Brook. 

b. fransf. A streain, a ‘torrent’ (¢. 9. of blood). 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 Pet tlke dei pet he bledde .. brokes of 
ful brode & deope wunden. c1240 Uveisun in Lawb, Hout, 
ge blod isched on be rode. .pe large broc of pi softe side. 
+2. The stream or ‘ flood’ of the sea. Ods. rare. 

61325 E.F. Adit. P.C. 145 When be breth & be brok & 
pe bote metten. 

3. Atirth. and Comb., as brook-bank, -side; brook- 
bounded adj.; Brook ouzel or Brook runner, 
the Water-rail (Ra//us aguaticus). 

1861 L. Nose /cedergs 161 Along the *brook-banks under 
the Catskills. 1839 Battey Festus xx. (1848) 238 *Brook- 
bounded pine spinnies. 1678 Ray Willughby's Oruith. 314 
The Water-Rail, called by some the Bilcock or *Brook- 
Owzel. 1837 HawtHorne Amer. Note-bks. (1871) 1. 42 
Strawberries were scattered along the *brookside. 

b. in plant-names, as Brook Betony, Scrophu- 
laria aquatica ; + Brook leek, Arum dracunculus, 
Brook mint, the Water-mint, J/entha hirsuta ; 
Brook-tongue, Cicz:/a virosa ; Brook weed, the 
Water Pimpermel, Samolus Valerandi. (Miller 
Plant- Names.) 

c1040 Sar. Leechd. 1.220 Genim bysse wyrte wos be man.. 
*brocminte nemnep. 1614 MarKHam Cheap Husé.1. Table 
Wds., Horse-mint ..és called Water-mint or Brook-mint. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1V. 245 *Brookweed or Water 
Pimpernel. 1863 Marc. Pives IVrld/lowers 237 She got 
the brookweed too from the banks of the Fowey river. 

Brook (bruk), v. Forms: 1 brican, 2 bruce(n, 
2-3 bruke(n, brukien, 3-6 brouke, 4 brouk, 
4-5 browke; also 3-5 broken, 3-6 broke, (4-5 
brok), 5-7 brooke, 5— brook; 5-6 Sc. bruk (6 (ii\, 
6 brwk, 6-8 bruik, 7 bruike. [OF. ériican 
(pa. t. bréac, brucon, pple. gebrocent), a Com. Teut. 
verb, but found in the other langs. with weak con- 
jugation : OF ris. britka, OS. briican (MDu. brithken, 

Du. drutken), LG. briken, OHG. brithhan MHG. 
briichen, Ger. brauchen), Goth. brukjan:—OTeut. 
stem *brak- ‘to make use of, have the enjoyment 
of, enjoy ’:—Aryan *bArug-, whence also L. /ru-i 
(:—frugu-7), fruct-us in same sense. The strong 
pa. t. and pple. occur in OE., but no certain instance 
of either is known in ME.; 16th c. Scotch has the 
weak brooked, brooket, brithet, 

The phonetic history is unusual; the OE. drtican, ME. 
bruken, bronke, would normally have given mod. drows; 
while the mod. d700k, and Sc. drus&é normally answer 10 a 

ME. 47dker, found already, as a by-form, in Layamon.} 

1. trans. To enjoy the use of, make use of, profit 
by; to use, enjoy, possess, hold. Ods. except Sc. 
in some legal phrases, and arch. in literature. 

Beowulf 894 Pxt he beah-hordes brucan moste. a 1000 
Wanderer 44 (in Sweet Ags. Reader) Swa he... gief- 
stoles breac, cx175 Lamb. fom. 111 Pu ane ne brukest 
naut pinra welena. c1205 Lay. 30308 Ne scal he nauere.. 
kinehelme broken (¢ 1275 brouke]. a1225 S¢. Marher. 19 
Thu schalt aa buten ende bruken blisse. a 1300 Cursor MM. 
2589 Tobruke pair heritage in pais. /did. 2427(Fairf.) Take 
here pi wife and brok {v.7. brouk, -e] hirwele. ¢1440 Sone 
Flor. 1183 Syr Emere comawndyd every man To brooke 
wele the tresur that they wan. 1548 Compl. Scot. 86 
Ihone kyng of ingland .. brukit the realme tuenty 3eirs. 

1603 Jas. I in Calderwood Hist. Arrk 256. I, as long as I 
brook my life, shall maintain the same. 1637 RUTHERFORD 
Lett. cxl. (1862) I. 334 Long may He brook it! 1 Dx. 
Arnot in Vulpone 21 To retain, enjoy or bruik and exerce 
all their Rights. 1828 Scott F. A/. Perth xi, No man shall 
brook life after he has passed anaffront on Douglas. A/od. 
Se. The langest leiver bruiks a’ (=the survivor has posses- 
sion of everything). 

+b. Formerly in asseverations : So (oras brouke 
f my chyn, eyes, hetd, etc: so may I (or as wish 
to) have the use of my eyes, etc. 
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€1175 Cott. Hom. 233 Swa tbruce ic mine rice ne scule 3i¢ 
mine mete ibite. a1300 Havelok 311 Ie shal [ben} king .. 
So brouke I euere mi blake swire ' 1384 Cuaucer //, Fame 
273 For al-so browke I wel myn hede Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keuered many a shrewde vice, ¢ 1386 — Nonne 
Pr. T. 480 So mot I brouke wel myn yen tway, Save ye, I 
herde never man sosynge. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 567 Than seyde 
the porter, ‘so brouke I my chyn, 3e schul sey your crand 
er 3e comen in’, ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 12 As browke I 
thise two shankys, It is full sore myne unthankys. 1591 
Troub, Raigne K. John (1611) 29 ff may I thriue, and 
nothing brooke with me, If shortly I present it not to thee, 
te. 70 brook a name (well): to bear it appropri- 
ately, do credit to it, act consistently with it, Ods, 
1587 Harntson Eneland u. v.(1877) 127 Would to God they 
might once brooke hen name, Samus reproche. a1600 Robin 
/Tood (Ritson) tr. xvi. 30 ‘Simon,’ said the good wife, ‘I 
wish thou mayest well brook thy name’. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 11 Henceforth shee should be called the 
Daintie; which name she brooked as well for her propor- 
tion and grace, as for the many happie voyages. 1655 
Fuucer CA, //st. 1.1.8 8 And well did te brook his Name. 
+2. To make usc of (food); in latcr usage, to 
digest, retain, or bear on the stomach. 
e950 Lindisf. Gosp. John 2 Ic mett hafo to bruccanne 
one sie ne uutton, a@ 1000 /ELFRic Gew, iii. 19 On swate 
dines andwlitan 6u bricst dines hlafes. c11975 Cott. [Jou 
221 Allra para ping be on paradis beod pu most bruce. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Poa mete or drynke .. retineo 
vel digerendo retinere. 1540 Rayvnatp Byrth Maz u. ix. 
(1634) 142 If she refuse or cannot brooke meat. 1561 Ho tty- 
Busn Hom, Apoth. 32 Geue him a good draught of y* same 
..ashote as he can broukeit. 1598 W. Puiu Linschoten's 
Trav. Ind. in Arb. Garner III. 26 So fat that men can 
hardly brook them. 
+b. absol. Obs. 


1473 Marc. Paston Lett. III. 79 Water of mynte .. were 
good for my cosyn to drynke for to make lym to browke. 

ec. fig. To digest mentally. 

1548 Hatt Crow. (1809) 178 After the letter twise redde 
& wisely brooked. 

3. To put up with, bear with, endure, tolerate 
{a fig. sense of ‘to stomach’ in 2]. Now only in 
negative or preclusive constructions. 

1530 Patscr, 471/2 He cannat brooke me of al] men. 1583 
Stupses Anat. Abus. tt. 30 They cannot at any hand brooke 
or digest them that would counsel them to that. 1624 Cart. 
Smitu Virginia wv. 115, I would deter such from comming 
here, that cannot well brooke labour. 1667 Mitton /. L. 
vi. 274 Heav’n.. Brooks not the works of violence and War. 
1752 Younc Brothers u. i, Such insults are not brook’d by 
royal minds. ¢1815 Jane Austen Northane. Ab, (1833) 
II. xv. 208 The General could ill brook the opposition of 
his son. 1854 STANLEY Srxai & Pal. v. (1858) 230 That 
haughty spirit that could brook no equal or superior. 

tb. intr. To put up wth. Obs. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. u. i. 49 The Wound cannot 

brook with the Medicine. 
te. To find it agreeable fo do something, Obs. 

1604 E. Hake No Gold, .Vo G. in Farr's S. P. (1848) 256 
Few men brooke To helpe a man that is in need. 

+4. To brook wp. {perh. a different word.| Oés. 

1691 Rav S. § £.C. Wds. 91 To Brook up, spokenof Clouds; 
when they draw together and threaten rain. {Also 1721 in 
BaILey.} 

* Here probably an error for dusked. 

@ 1300 Cursor MW. 25282 pe bodi has nede of bath to bruked 
be wid mete and clath. 

Brookable (bru-kib’l), a. That may be 
brooked ; endurable. (Chiefly Sc.) 

¢ 1817 Hoce Tals & Sk. V. 41 The face .. gazed on him 
with an intensity that was hardly brookable. 1881 4 u/fobvog. 
FJ. Younger xxii. 264 The idea was not brookable to the old 
people. 

Brooke, obs. pa. t. of BREAK. 

Brooked, 2. Sc. Forms: 8 bruket, bruckit, 
9 brooket, bruikit (briikzt). [Of uncertain 
origin: it has been taken as identical with 
BROCKED, but appears to be phonetically distinct.] 
Streaked or marked with black ; soot-begrimed. 

21796 Burns IVs. (1800) IV. 85 (Jam.) The bonie bruket 
Lassie certainly deserves better verses. 1810 Cock Simple 
Strains 137 \Jam.) Lat me to the brooket knave. 1832-53 
Whistle- Binkie (Sc. Songs) u. 105 To milk our bruckit cow. 

+ Brooker. Sc. rare. [f. Brook v. + -ER}.] 
One who enjoys possession of, a proprietor. 

1721 Ramsay Is, (1848) ILI. 70 The loyal brooker of Bell- 
trees (the estate of the Semples}. 

Brooker, obs. form of BRoKER. 


+ Broo‘ket. [f. Brook sé. + -r7.]= Brook Let. 

1538 Letanp /¢ym, I. 13 A litle withoute Welleden I passid 
over a Broket. 1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit.1. 315 From 
Lewis, the river.. is fed more full with a brooket falling 
from Laughton. 

Brooking (brwkin , v//. sé. [f. Brook 7] 

+1. The capacity to take food); assimilation, 
digestion. Oés. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 53 Brokynge of mete and drynke, 
retencio. 1626 Bacon Sj'f'a § 61 The brooking of enormous 
quantity of meats .. without Surfeit. 

2. Endurance, bearing. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1624 Bacon ew Atl iil. (1635) 42 We have ships and 
boats for going under water, and brooking of seas. od. 
After brooking such an insult. 

+ Brooking, s¢. Ods. [f. Brook sé. 4 -tncl.] 
The maintenancc or prescrvation of a brook. 

1610 FoLtkinGHaM lrt of Survey u. ii. 50 Sometimes this 
Compound Boundage implies a mutuall propertie or duety 
participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, balking, 
dyking .. brooking, riuaging, foording. 


Brookite \brvkait). J/en. [Named after 4./. 


BROOM. 


Brooke, a mincralogist.] Native titanic anhydride; 
Jurinite. 

1879 Rutiny Stud. Rocks x.119 These plates have been 
referred. .to géthite, to specular iron, to brookite, etc. 

Brooklet ‘brukléet). [f. Broo sb. +-LeT: of 
very modern formation ; the earlier equivalent was 
Brooket.] A little brook, a rivulet, streainlet. 

1813 Scott 7rievm.1.v, Such lulling sounds as the brook- 
let sings. 1837 Ilawtnorne Swice-told 1, (1851) IL. xvi. 
256 Along the eink of a freshwater brooklet. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambest xxiv. 492 These little brooklets came down 
from the range on our lefi. ‘ 

Brooklime bruk,lsim). Forms: [1 hleo- 
moce, 4 5 lemoke, lemeke, lemke], § broke- 
lemke, -lempk, 6 brokelem, brooklem, -lyme, 
7 brokelempe, brokelhempe, 6 brooklyme, 
-lime. [\Worn down from ME. b70k-lemok, f. brée 
Brook + lemok :—OE. hleomoc, name of the plant.) 

A species of Spcedwell | Veronica Beccalbunga) 
common on the edgcs of ditches ; also a kindred 
species known as Lesser Lrooklime or Narrow- 
leaved Watcr Specdwell (V. Anagallis . 

(c 1000 Sa.x. Leechd. 11.92 1leomoce hatie wyrt sio weaxed 
on broce, a 1387 Sisto. Barthol. Mowat Anecd, O.ron.1.) 
Fabaria, \emke (privted levike}. 21465 A BArte (Mowat 
Auecd. Oxon. u.) 86 Fabaria .. auglice lemeke uel lemoke.] 
awso MS. Bod. 536 (Plant names), Brokelemke. c 1460 
es Russet, BA Nurtare in Babees Bk. (1868) 185 Broke 
empk ..is good for ache. 1548 Turner Names of /lerbes 
(1881) 25 Called in englishe Brooklem, andin Duche Bauch- 
bung. 1§51— Herbal 98 Broocklyme. 1597 Gerarp /erébal 
clxxxiv. 495 Brookelime or Brooklem, hath fat, thicke stalkes. 
1614 Marknam Cheape Husb, (ed. 3) 97 Vake Brokelempe 
(ed. 1668 brooklime] the lesse, and frie it with Tallow. 1748 
Anson Voy. tt. xii. (ed. 41 364 Nor is there any other useful 
vegetable here worth mentioning except brook-lime. 1794 
MArtyn Rousseanu's Bot, xii. 124. 1846 Sowersy Eng. Bot. 
(1866) VI. 169 The leaves and young stemsof the Brooklime 
were once in favour as an antiscorbutic. 

Brooky (brwki), a. [f. Brook s6.+-¥1.] Char- 
acterized by or abounding in brooks. 

1787 Dyer #leece t. §2 Lemsters brooky tract, & airy Croft. 
/bid. u, 208 Hermon & Seir & Hebron’s brooky sides. 1882 
Three in Norway viii. 61 The rockiest, brooktest..country 
in the world. 

Brool (brl). [app. ad. Ger. évi#// roar, roar- 
ing, f. bridlen, Du. brullen to roar (as a lion, 
etc.). (Cf. Brit. v. 2.] A low deep humming 
sound; amurmur. Also fig. So Broo'ling wv0/. sé. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1871) 1. 144 List to the brool of 
that royal forest-voice. 1879 Spectator 29 Nov. 1507 What 
the meaning of that multitudinous brool will be. 1884 /d/d. 
16 Feb. 213/1 A man who could represent the ruling opinion 
of the hour with a brool as loud as its own, 1837 CartyLe 
Fr, Rev. (1857) 11. u, iv. iv. 14 The People also is calm.. 
With but a few broolings. 

Broom (brim), 56. Forms: 1 br6é6m, 2-4 brom, 
3-6 brome, 5-6 brume, 6 Sc. broym, broume), 
6 browme, 6-7 broome (7- Sc. brume), 5- 
broom. [OE. drém (from WGer. *érdma-), point- 
ing to OTeut. type *67€0-2: cogn. with OHG. 
brémo, MEIG. bréme masc. ‘bramble’ (whence 
mod.G. brombeere), also with Ger. dram ‘broom’, 
OTeut. type *érémon-; and ONG. bréma, mod. 
Ger. and MDu. érame, mod.Du. braam fem., 
bramble, thorn, (MDu. érame also ‘ broom’), 
OTeut. type *é7€mdn- fem.; also with BRAMBLE, 
q.v- The derivation of the OTeut. stem dréyz- is 
uncertain, but the earliest sense of thc various forms 
appcais to be ‘thorny shrub’, whence ‘bramble’, 
‘furze or gorse’, and by confusion with the latter 
‘broom’, which seems to be the only Eng. sensc.] 

1. A shrub, Savothamnus or Cylisus Scoparius 
\N.O. Leguminosae), bearing large handsome yellow 
papilionaceous flowers ; abundant on sandy banks, 
pastures, and hcaths in Britain, and diffused over 
Western Europe. Also the genus to which this 
belongs, and the allied genus Gevésfa, including 
the White Broom, and Giant or Irish Broom cul- 
tivated in gardcns, and many other species. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 32 Genim bromes ahsan. ¢ 1150 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 545 Genesta, brom. ¢1384 CHAUCER 
H. Fame 1226 Lytel herde gromes That kepen bestis in the 
bromes. 1523 FitzHers. Surv. 6b, Yet may he.. selle all 
the wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken. 1562 Turner //erbal 
u.7b, Vnder the roughe broume. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 

Brome .. of some ts called Mirica for the bitternesse of 
1s tast. 1620 Venner Vra Recta vi. 98 The young tender 
buds of Broome are.. gathered and preserved in pickle. 
1783 CowrerR ask v1. 170 The Broom, Yellow and bright, a> 
bullion unalloy’d Her blossoms, 1800 Worpsw. To Joanna, 
"Twas that delightful season when the broom, Full-flowered.. 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. ¢ 1854 Srastey 
Sinat & Pal. 1. (1858) 20 The Retem, or wild broom, with 
its high canopy and white blossoms. .is the very shrub under 
which .. Elijah slept in his wanderings. 

2. Entcring into the name of various othcr plants 
used for sweeping. or in other respects fancicd to 
be akin to the broom proper; as BUTCHER'S BRoom, 
SPANISH Broo ,a kind of grass), q. v. 

3. An implement for sweeping, a besom; ori- 
ginally one made of twigs of broom, heather, etc., 
hxed to a ‘stick’ or handle; now the generic name 
for a besom of any material. Cf. Besom 56,1 2. 

14.. Songs Costume 64 So many sellers of bromys, Say | 


BROOM. 


never, 1481 Caxton Reynard, Arb.\15 Alle ranne. .eueryche 
wyth his wepen ..some with a brome. 1538 Bate Thre 
Lawes 177 Brom, brom, brom, brom, brom. Bye brom bye 
bye bromes for shoes and powcherynges ; botes and byskyns 
for newe bromes, Brom, brom, brom. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov. & Epier. (1867 44 The greene new brome sweepth 
cleene. 1590 SHaks. JWids. N. v. i. 396, I am sent with 
broome before, To sweep the dust behinde the doore. 1664 
Evetyn Aad, //ort. (1729! 214 Move it sometimes with a 
Broom or Whisk, that the Seeds clog not together. 1708 
Hearne Col? (1885-6) II. 110 My chimneys with high flying 
broom No longer thou shalt clean. 1798 SoutnHey Lyric 
P., To Spider iti, Where is he whose broom The earth shall 
clean? 1829 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) II. xiv. 
18 As they say of a broom that it is dirty to keep other 
things clean. 
b. fig. and transf. 

1587 FLeminc Contn. Holiushed 111. 1347/2 Thus did the 
broome of iustice sweepe awaie these noisome Cobwebs, 1621 
SANDERSON Serv. (1681) I. 213 Thy new broom, that now 
sweepeth clean all discontents from thee, will soon grow 
stubbed. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxiv, ‘If he hadn’t been 
cut short [=died] while { was a new broom’. ah 

4. A sweeping tail of a horse; cf. bro0m-tai/ in 6, 

1616 Sure. & Markn. Country Farm 136 There are manie 
wrinkles and plaits in his broome or brushing taile. 

5. Comb, Gencral relations: a, attributive, as 
broom-besom, -blossom, -brush, -field, flower, -grove, 
-handle, -head, -plant, -salve, -shaft, -shank, -stalk, 
-treé, -7vood; b. objective, as droom-maker, -seller. 

1693 Urquuart Raédelais ui, xvii, hree whisks of a 
*broom-besom. 1814 Jones in Life Chalmers (1851) 1. 379 
It is .. scrubbed off with a birch or broom besom. ¢1314 
Guy Warw. (1840) 292 ‘Halliw.) In a *brom feld ther wer 
hidde Thre hundred Sarrazins. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 
u. 258 One instrument .. for the pastures, and another for 
the broome-feilds. 1595 SPENSER Sou. xxvi, Sweet is the 
*Broome-flowre. 1846 Sowersy Brit. Bot. (1864) II. 14 
Henry VIII... was wont to drinke the distilled water of 
Broom-flowers, against surfets and diseases thereof arising, 
1610 SHAks. Zep. 1v. i. 66 Thy *broome-groues; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues, Being lasse-lorne. 
1826 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 51/1 He entered the yard .. with 
a *broom-handle in one hand and a rope with a noose to it 
in the other. 1882 HoweLts in Long, Mag. I. 56 Wher- 
ever the piano-forte penetrates, lovely woman lifts her fingers 
from .. the *broom-handle, and the washboard. 1817 Pari. 
Debates 1344 Two *broom-makers, who sold their brooms in 
adjoining stalls. c¢1g00 Cocke Loredl’s B. (1843) 10 Potters, 
*brome sellers, pedelers. 1523 FirzHers. //zsd. § 44 * Brome 
salue..to salue poore mennes shepe, that thynke terre to 
costely. 1764 T. Bryncrs Homer Travest.1.32 Let Hector 
.. with his trusty *broomshaft douse ye. 1818 Scorr //74. 
Mid?. xviii,‘ Her and the gudeman will be whirrying through 
the blue lift on a *broomshank’. 1646 Buck Rich. ///,1. 7 
Geofiry Plantagenet used to weare a *Broome-stalke in his 
Bonnet. 1846 Sowersy Brit. Bot. (1864) 111. 13 *Broom- 
tops were often used to communicate a bitter flavour to 
beer. @1450 Wycur Fer. xiviil. 6 (MS. E) 3ee shul be as 
iencian trees [later hand “broom trees] in desert. 1810 
CameseLt Poems 1, 8 A *broomwood blossom’d vale. 

6. Special comb.: broom-boy, ?a strect-sweeper 
or broom-seller; broom-bush, Parthenium Hyste- 
rophorus ; + broom-cat, an old name for the hare ; 
broom-cod, the seed-vessel of the broom ; broom- 
cypress, Kochia scoparia, (see BELVEDERE 2); 
broom-dasher ‘¢7a/.), a dealer in fagots, brooms, 
ete. (cf. haberdasher) ; broom-dog (.S5c.), an in- 
strament for eradicating broom (Jam,); broom 
goose-foot = broom-cypress ; broom-grass, Az- 
dropogon scopartus . broom-heath, the cross-leaved 
heath, £rica telralix, broom-hook, ? = éroom- 
dog; broom-land, land overgrown with broom ; 


broom-sedge, a species of coarse grass, ? Sfar- 


tina; broom-squire (see quots.); broom-tail 


(of a horse), a long bushy tail (cf. 4); broom 
toad-flax = broom cypress ; broom-weed, a 
herbaceous plant (Corchorus siliguosus) of the 
West Indies and tropical America, from the leaves 
of which a drink is prepared; + broom-wort, a 
name applied by Gerard to species of Thlaspi; by 
others to some plant not identified (? broomrape). 
1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. 127 *Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters. ¢1300 Names of Hare in Rel. Aut. 1. 133 
The *bromkat, The purblinde, the fursecat. 1g09 1V72d/ of 
Lewkenor (Somerset Ho.) A coler of gold sett with diuerse 
pore & “brome codde. 1868 Staniey Westen. Ad. iii. 148 
‘he broomscods of the Plantagenets. 1864 Times 12 Dec., 
Iieaths and plantations .. occupied by brickmakers and 
‘*broom-dashers’. 1660 in Select. fr. Hari. Misc. (1793) 380 
The king exchanged his woodbill for Francis Yates's *broom- 
hook. 1707 Mortimer //usd, (J.), 1 have known sheep 
cured of the rot by being put into *broomlands. 1856 
Otmstep Slave States 9 land .. which bore only *broom- 
sedge—a thin, worthless grass. 1825 D. Garrow //ist. 
Lymington 31 Besoms ., composed of heath, which grows 
in abundance all over the New Forest..The manufacturers 
of this little useful domestic article are termed *Broom 
Squires, 1857 Kincstey Two VY. Ago II. xiv. 129 ‘ Broom- 
squires?’ ‘So we call in Berkshire squatters on the moor 
who live by tying heath into brooms.’ 1684 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1960/4 Stolen or strayed .. a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding 
+. with a *broom Tail. 1704 /drd. No. 3981/4 A .. Mare... 
with a large Brome ‘Tail. 1786 P. Beowxe Yamaica 147 
*Broom-weed. .is generally used in besoins by the negroes. 
1614 MarkHam age Hush, 1. (1668) Table Hard Wds., 
*Broomwort is an Herb with broun coloured Jeaves, and 
beareth a blew flower, and most commonly grows in Woods, 


Broom brim, v._ [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To sweep with a broom. 


1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 43 Uf he escaped being scrubbed 
or ‘broomed’ todeath. 1855 THackreray Newcories \viii. 


' 
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(D.\, Work-people brooming away the fallen leaves. 1883 
Miss Brappon Gold. Calfx.119 A feeble old woman was 
feebly brooming the floor. . : 

2. To BreaMa ship. (? Only in Dicts.) 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 Broming or 
Breaming. Breaming her, is but washing or burning of all 
the filth with reeds or broome, 1678 Prittirs, Brooming 
or Broming a ship: see Breaming. 1707 Glossogr. Nova, 
The brooming of a ship meant in old time the burning of 
the filth from its side. 1708-21 in Kersey, Srgoming or 
Breaming of a Ship. 1721-1800 in Baitey. ; 

Broom corn. [f. (in U.S.) Broom + (Indian) 
Corn.] The American name of the Common 
Millet, Sorghum vulgare, of which the panicles 
are made into brooms and stiff brushes ; also the 
Sorghum saccharatum or Sugar Millet of the East. 

1817-8 Cossetr Resid. U.S. (1822) 340, 1 have Broom- 
Corn and Seed-Stems enough to make fifty thousand such 
brushes. 1861 G. BERKELEY Sfortsa. HW’. Prairies xxiv. 410 
The Americans called them Broom corn. 1886 Echo 25 
Sept. 4/2 Broom Bread. .The latest novelty. .is an American 
loaf made of broom corn flour. 1886 A. H. Cuurcn Food 
Grains [nd. 85 Broom corn .. is cultivated in some parts of 
Northern India ..on account of the sugar which can be 
extracted from the stems. 

Broomer (br-ma1). [f. Broom v.] = next. 

1857 Chamb, Frnui. V1. 69 A company of shoe-blacks, 
broomers, and messengers was set on foot. 

Broom-man (brim mn). [f. Broom + Man.] 
One who uses a broom ; a street-sweeper. 

1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier (1871) 27 Then Conscience 
was not a broom man in Kent Street but a Courtier. 1646 
G. Damier Poens 1878 1. 59 Who's free? Not Broome- 
inen, nor the baser sort, Who dress the Citie, and defile the 
Court. @1716 SoutH Sev. (1717) VI. 9 Scarce one, in 
Five Thousand .. knows so much as what Popery means. 
Only that it is.. A Word that sounds bigg and high in the 
Mouths of Broommen, Scavingers and Watermen, on a 5th 
or 17th of November. : 

Broomrape (br/mréip). [A rendering of 
med.L. Rafum geniste broom knob or tuber; f. 
rapum ‘a knob or lump formed by the roots of 
trees’, and genista broom. The name is therefore 
not of popular origin.) A large genus of parasitic 
herbs (Ovobanche), which attach themselves to the 
roots of broom, furze, clover, and other legu- 
minous plants, having a brownish-yellow Icafless 
fleshy stem furnished with pointed scales or bracts. 
The name was first applied to O. major, the 
Rapum genistx of Lobel and other early herbalists. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. vi. 664 That excrescence comming 
from the roote of Broome is called..in Latine Rapum 
Genistz, that is to say, Broome Rape. 1671 SaALMon Sy. 
Med. 1. xxii. 424 Broom-rape..easeth pains in the Reins. 
1w7ut Phil. Trans. XXVII. 345 A large Broom-rape with a 
purple Flower. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. M11. 120 
Brown and leafless parasites, like the Broom-rapes. 1883 
G. ALLEN in Avowledge 3 Aug. 65/1 The fat, tuberous 
stems of the greater broomrape. 

attrib, 1863 Marc. Piues Wild Flowers 240 The broom- 
rape order .. contains but two families, that of the broom 
rape and the tooth wort. 

: Broomstaff (brimstaf). arch. Also -stave 
(rare). Pl. -staffs, -staves. [f. BRoom sé. + StaFr.] 
The staff or handle of a broom ; a broomstick. 

1613 SHaks. Hen, VI//, v. iv. 57 At length they came to 
th’ broome staffe to me, I defide’em stil. 1711 Warp 
Vulg. Brit. v. 54 Rattling their Broomstaves, and their 
Clubs. 1712-14 Prior Aliza Poems (1754) 264 Broom-staff 
or Poker they bestride, 1825 WaTeERTON Hand. S. Amer. 
1. iil, 200 The black cat and broomstaff.. considered as 
conductors to and from the regions of departed spirits. 1870 
LoweELt Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 117 The broomstave, 
which might make part of the poorest house’s furniture. 

Broomster (bri-msta1). [f. as prec. + -sTER.] 
One who wields a broom; sfec. in Curling, one 
who sweeps the ice. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 972 The uncrampeted broom- 
ster, and the pilgrim with the (unboiled) peas, may go hand 
in hand. 

Broomstick (br#mstik). Same as Broom- 
STAFF, Zo marry over the broomstick: to go 
through a guvasi-marriage ceremony, in which the 
partics Jump over a broomstick; also called ‘to 
jump the besom’, 

1683 tr. Erasmus’ Morie Enc.58 Shall take a Broom-stick 
for a streight-bodied woman. 1711 SHarress. Charac. 
(1737) 1. 148 A story of a witch upon a broomstick, & a 
flight in the air. 1732 Pore Use of Riches u.o7 The thriving 
plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 1824 Macauiay Jft'sc. 
Writ. (1860) 1. 95 They were married over a broom-stick. 
1841 Miart Nonconf. 1. 265 Not more hopeless .. the at- 
tempt to make a broomstick bud. 1881 J. HAwTHoRNE 
Fort, Fool 1.iv, ‘There’s some as think she was inarried over 
the broom-stick, if she was married at all’. 

b. come. 

1774 Hieston. Mag. Il. 16 He had no inclination for a 
Broomstick-marriage. 1807 W. Irvinc Salas. (1824) 362 
The broomstick-whirl’d hags that appearin Macbeth. 1851 
Mayrew Lond. Labour 1. 353, 1 never had a wife, but I 
have had two or three broomstick matches, though they 
never turned out happy. 


Broomy (br#-mi), a. [f. as prec. + -y}.] 

1. Covered with or abounding in broom. 

1649 Biitne Eng. Jinprov. Impr. (1653) 132 All coarse 
barren Heaths, Lingy, Broomy Lands. 1679 Prot Staf 
Sordsh. (1686) 110 This heathy, broomy, gorsy, barren sort 
of Soile. as Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop Nov., The broom 
banks of Nith, 1852 D, Moir Glen of Roslin iii. 169 Eac 
broomy vale .. bequeaths Soine old lieroic tale. 


BROTELNESS. 


+ 2. Of or pertaining to a broom or besom. rare. 

1709 Swirt Morning in Tatler No. 9 ® 1 The Youth with 
broomy Stumps began to trace The Kennel Edge. 

3. Broom-like. Cf. bushy. rare. 

1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon ter) 253 Its leading shoot 
appears .. to have spread into a small broomy top. 

Broose. Sc. Also brooze, bruise, bruse. 
[Sc. pron. br6z, bruz: of unknown origin. The 
suggestion of Jamieson that the word is the same 
as brose or évewis is absurdly impossible ; (though 
phonetically it might be 4700s, pl. of Broo): mod. 
Sc. 0, t, derives from OE. 6 or Fr. #.] A race on 
horseback, or on foot, by the young men present 
at country weddings in the north, the course being 
from the place where the marriage ceremony is 
performed (in Scotland the bride’s former home) 
to the bridegroom’s house. Hence to ride, run, 
win the broose. (The prize is usually a coloured 
silk handkerchief.) 

It is understood to be a survival from primitive marriage 
customs : probably the whole wedding cortége formerly con- 
veyed the bride at full gallop to the bridegroom’s house ; 
but now the race is kept up by the young men only, the 
rest of the procession following at leisure. Cf. BripELor, 
and the Teutonic synonyms there mentioned. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare ix, At Brooses thou had 
ne’er a fellow, For pith and speed. 1788 R. GaLtoway 
Poems 156 (JAM.) To think to ride or rin the bruise Wi’ 
them ye name. 1845 Vew Statist. Acc. Scotl. V1. 306 The 
broose or contest who shall first reach the house of the bride- 
groom is very keenly maintained, 1863 J. Brown Hora Subs. 
(ed. 3) 31 You know what riding the bruse means. 

Broose, obs. form of BRUISE. 

+ Broouage. Oés. (See quots.) 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey 1. viii. 16 Grass and 
plants fit for broouage, and browsage of sheepe. dd. 1v. i. 
80 Rents proper .. may be for Landes, tenements... Tur- 
barie, Mastage, (of Beech, Oake, Holme, &c.) Herbage, 
Broouage, &c. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoxury ut. 333/2 Broov- 
age or Browsage is feeding of Sheep and Goats. 

Brooyl, obs. form of Brot. 

Brose (bréuz). [mod.Sc. form of earlier drowes, 
Browis, OFr. évoez. Often treated as a plural, 
like porridge, broth, etc. ; in this case partly at least 
from the sound of final -s (-z).) A dish made by 
pouring boiling water (or milk) on oatmeal (or 
oat-cake) seasoned with salt and butter. Hence 
brose-meal, brose-time, etc. 

1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 21 A bag which kept 
his meal for brose. 1792 Burns Deuk's dang o'er, $c. li, 
I’ve seen the day ye butter’d my brose. 1816 Scott Old 
Afort. xxi, ‘ Whiles—at brose-time’, answered the. .damsel. 
1828 — /. M. Perth xvi, The citizens had gorged them- 
selves upon pancakes fried in lard, and brose, or brewis. 
1829 CUNNINGHAM Magic Bridle, A univers.137 His favourite 
spring was brose and butter. _ ; 

b. Pease brose: a similar preparation of pease- 
meal. Athole brose: a mixture of whiskey and 
honey. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midd. xiviii, His morning draught of 
Athole brose. a 1840 Neil Gow's Farcw., For e’er since 
he wore the tartan hose He dearly liket Athole brose. 

Brose, obs. form of BRuIsE. 

Brosen, brossen, brosten, dial. ff. dorstezz, 
obs. pa, pple. of Burst vz. 

Broshe, Brostle, obs. ff. BRUSH, BRISTLE. 

Brosour, -ure, var. of Brusure, Ods., wound. 

Brosy (bréwzi), a. Sc. [f. Brose +-x1.] Daubed 
with brose, brose-fed. 

1789 Davipson Seasons 28 (Jam.) Laying the brosy weans 
upo’ the floor Wi’ dousy heght. 1823 E. Locan S#, Yohu- 
stoun I, z40 (JAm.) A square-built, brosy-faced girl. 

Brotch(e, obs. or dial. f. BRoacH, BRoocu. 

Brotekin, var. of BropEKIn, Oés., a high boot. 

+Bro'tel, brotle, cz. Ods. Forms: 4 brotel(1, 
brotil, (brutel, brutil(e), 5 brotill(e, brottyl, 
(brutyll), 6 brotle. [ME. drote?, drutrl, f. broten 
broken, pa. pple. of dréotan. In use byotel ap- 
pears as one of the various forms of ér7¢7/, éreti/, 
Bri1TLe, and it may have been of later analogical 
formation: cf. bdrickle, brockle.] 

1, Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

1382 Wyc ir 2 Cor. iv. 7 We han this tresour in brotil 
{1388 britil] vesselis. ¢1430 LypG. Bochas v. vii. (1554) 127 a, 
Fortunes fauors be made .. Of brotell glasse rather than 
of stele. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 324/4 Kepte in a fraylle 
and brutyll vessell. 

b. Frail, perishable, easily destroyed, mortal. 

1340 Ayend. 129 Ysy hou ou art fyeble and brotel. 1362 
Lane... P. Pd. A. 1x. 37 Pe Bodi pat Brutel is of kuynde. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 109. 1529 More 
Comf. agst. Trib, 111. Wks. 1226/1 A brotle man lately made 
of earthe. 

2. fig. Unstable; inconstant, fickle. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 5 Man is so brotel Ine his owene kende. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. » 473 The commendacion of 
the peple is somtyme ful fals and ful brotel [zv.7. brotil, 
brethil, brutile, brutel]. a@14z0 OccLteve De Reg. Princ. 
3861 His welthe hathe but a brotille stablenesse. 

Hence + Bro'telhede, frailty. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 130 Huanne be man... knaub his pourhede, 
pe vilhede, be brotelhede of his beringe. j 

+Bro‘telness. és. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Frailty, 
fickleness ; insecurity, uncertainty. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 35 On brutil ground thay bulde, 
and brutelnesse Thay fynde, whan thay wene sikernesse. 


BROTH. 


@1420 Occteve De Keg. Princ. 1 The brotilnesse of hir 
Nature. ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas u. xiii. (1554) 53a, God..pre- 
serue your variaunt brotilnesse. 

Broth (brpp), sé. Forms: 1-4 brop, 4-6 
brothe, 6-8 broath, 7 broathe, 3- broth. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. 6x0) =OHG. brod, prod, ON. 
bro :—OT cut. bropo(nz), f. vb.-root ériz- to pre- 
pare by boiling, make a decoction; see Brew. 
(Cf. F. dont/lon broth, f. dourtl/ir to boil.) The 
OHG. word was adopted in Romanic, giving 
med.L. brodum, brodium, It. brodo, Sp., Pg. brodio, 
Pr. bro, OF. bro, breu, whence broct, BRoweET, 
Brewis. Irish éroth, Gael. bro, are from Eng.} 

1. The liquid in which anything has been boiled, 
and which is impregnated with its juice; a de- 
coction; ¢sf. that in which meat is boiled or 
macerated ; also a thin soup made from this with 
the addition of vegetables, pearl barley, rice, etc., 
as Scotch ‘ broth’. 

«w1e00 Collog. Monast. xxix. 13 \Bosw.) Fatt brob ge 
magonhabban. 1297 R. Grouc. 528 On of is men.. Caste 
broth vp a clerc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (Tolle- 
mache MS,) xvu. Ixx, Brop of be leues perof (broom) abatep 
swellynge of pe splene. c1400 MauNpEv. xxiii. 250 Non 
other potages but the brothe of the flesche. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv. 53 Brothe, brodium, liguamecn. 1530 Parser. 201/2 
Brothe of fysshe or flesshe, drovet. 1535 CovERDALE Fudg. 
vi. 20 Take the flesh... & set it vpon the stonye rocke.. 
and _poure the broth theron, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxix. 
57 The decoction or brothe of Agrimonie. 1580 SiDNEY 
Arcadia 1. 281 She herself had used to make the broaths. 
1611 Suaks. Cymdé, iv. ii. so He .. sawe'st our Brothes, as 
Juno had bin sicke, And he her Dieter. 1665 GersieR 
Princ, 24 Too many Cooks spoils the Broth. 1682 N. O. 
Botlean’s Lutrin 1, 7 Bad ’em serve in the broath [rine 
loath), 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 308 » 3, lam sure .. you 
love Broth better than Soup. 1804 Worcort (P. Pindar) 
Gt. Cry & Litt. Wool Wks 1812 V. 165 The more cooks 
the worse broth. 1861 Ramsay Aevzin. (ed. 18) 118 She.. 
never did more than to sup a few fainily broth. 


b. fig. and transf. (Cf. stew, browst, ete.). 

¢1526 Fritu Disfut. Purgatory (1829) 141 If he had 
thought to have gone through purgatory .. there should he 
have had an hot broth and an heartless. «@ 1533 Lp. BErR- 
ners /{uon vi. 13 He sware he wolde purchace for the two 
sonnes..suche a broth [1601 traine] that they shulde bothe 
dye in doloure, 1878 SEELEY Stez ILL. 390 They .. want 
to .. dissolve all civil society into a great fluid broth. 

+2. Loosely applied to various boiled, brewed, 
or decocted liquors; also to the brine of ocean, 
melted snow (SNow-BRoTH), etc. Cf. Sc. BREE, 
Broo. 

¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 28 With brothe of venegur 
draw3e hit withalle. 1558 PoaER 4enefd vii. Ziv, There went 
thesalt sea broad with swellynge broth. 1593 Bacchus Bountie 
in Hart. Misc.(1809) 11. 264 Bickering with the broth of boun- 
tifull Bacchus. 1633 G. Herpert Zomple, Odour ii, This 
broth of smells, that feeds & fats my minde. 1691 Ray 
Making of Salt 206 If you put in too much [ale] it will 
make the Broth [of brine] boil over the Pan. 1765 Tucker 
Lt, Vat. 1}, 361 Asop in the briny broth of ocean. 

3. Phrases. + 7o make white broth of, said of 
boiling to death (as a poisoner). A broth of a 
doy: the esscnce of what a boy should be, a down- 
right good fellow (co/log. Trish). 

¢ 1645 Howe te Left. (1650) I. 4 She was afraid that Cook 
the Lord Chief Justice would have made white broth of 
them, but the prerogative kept them from the pot. 1822 
Byron Jian vin, xxiv, Juan was quite ‘a broth of a boy’. 
1843 Mrs. Tonna Fudak's Lion 131 Papa says you are the 
broth of a boy, for taking care of me. 


+ Broth, brothe, 2. Ods. [ME. érap :—earlier 
brap (north Eng. érath ; see BRATH) :—ON. bridd-r 
hasty, rasb, passionate.] Impetuous, violent, pas- 
sionate, wrathful ; also quasi-sé. 

¢1200 Ormin 7172 Pat he be grimme.. & brap.  ¢ 1325 
£. E. Atlit. P. B. 149 Pat oper burne watz abayst of his 
brope wordez, ¢1340 Gaw, § Gr. Kut. 2233 He .. orpedly 
strydez, Bremly brope ona bent. ¢1420 dvow. Arth, xvi. 
Thus bidus that brothe. 


+ Bro‘'theful, 2. Os. [f. BroTHe a. or the 
cogn. BRaTH s6.+-FUL: cf. BRATHFUL.] Violent, 
wrathful. 


1330 R. Brunne Chron. 55 Bituex pam & be messengers 
bropefulle wordes brak. 

Brothel (brgp'l), 56. Also 5-7 brothell(e, 
§ brodel(le. [ME. érope/, f. OE. broden ruined, 
degenerate, pa. pple. of dr‘odan to go to ruin: a 
variant of BRETHEL. 

‘The modern sense arises from confusion with an entirely 
different word Borpet (q.v.); the érothe! was originally 
a person, the dorde/ a place. But the combinations dorde/- 
house and brothet’s house ran together in the form brothel. 
house, which being shortened to érvthel, the personal sense 
of this word became obs., and it remains only as the sub- 
stitute of the original doride/.] 

+1. A worthless abandoned fellow, a wretch, 
scoundrel, scapegracc, good-for-nothing. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 173 Quod Achab thanne, There is 
one, A brothel, which Micheas hight. 1394 7. P¢. Crede 
7172 Ne bedden swiche bropels In so brode schetes. ¢x 
York Myst, xix. 265 Lorde, tokenyng hadde we none ‘Fo 
knawe pat brothell [Christ] by. c 1460 Sowweley Myst. 130, 1 
[Herod] shall se that brodelle[Christ] bloode By hymthat me 
has boght. ¢ 1475 Lyt. CAildr. Bk. in Babecs Bk. (1868) 18 
Fylle not thy mouth as done brothellis. 1532 More Con/ut, 

indale Wks, 514/1 The holy Lenton faste, whiche these 
brotheles so boldly take vpon thein to breake. 1594 Carew 
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Tasso (1881) 117 [They] with wrath .. Enflamde, fortune 
yniust and brothell call. 

+ 2. An abandoned woman, a prostitute. Oés. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 54b, Ile .. went agayne 
to a brodelles hous. 1535 Fisurr JVAs, 418 Why doeth 
a common brothel take no shame of hir ahhomination ? 
1946 Lanccey Pod. Verg. De Invent, wi. xii. 79b, Venus .. 
was a common harlot & brothel of her body. 1583 Strusses 
alnat, Abus. 58 A filthie strumpet or brothel. 1606 G. Wloop- 
cockE]) /zstine 113 b, A company of concubins and brothiels, 

tb. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Brothell, keeper of a house 
of baudry. 

3. Short for brothel’s house, brothel-howse (2, 4); 
taking the place of the earlier BorpEL, BorDEL- 
HOUSE: <A house of ill fame, bawdy-housc. 

1593 H. Smitn Wes. (1867) IL. 26 Soine [return] unto 
the taverns, and some unto the alehouses .. and some unto 
brothels. 1605 Suaks. Lear ut. iv.gg Keepe thy foote out 
of Brothels. «170g T. Brown Saf. Wks. 1730 I. 56 We 
need not rake the brothel and the stews. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 190 Pp 2 You understand by this time that I was left in 
a Brothel. 1751 Jounson Raoub/, No, 171 P12 Tricked up 
for sale by the mistress of a brothel, 1828 NEACAULAY 
Hatlam, Ess. (1851) 1, 86 The offal of gaols and brothels. 

4. Altrié.and Comb. a. attrib. or as ad). 

1633 P. Fretcner Purple /s/. 1, xviii, Or Mavius chaunt 
his thoughts in brothell charm. @1711 Ken //y:notheo 
Wks. 1721 LII. 291 With so profligate a Race, Within their 
Brothel-Heav'n. @ 1856 Mrs. Brownine Soul's Trav. 39 The 
brothel shriek, and the Newgate laugh. 

b. comb., as brothel-haunting, -keeper, -like, 
-master, -monger; brothel-house = BROTHEL 3. 

1692 tr. Saf/ust 17 The Rage of adulterous Lust, of * Bro- 
thel-haunting and other Bestialities. 1530 Patscr. 201/2 
*Brothelleshouse, dordet, 1535 CoverDALe Ezek. xvi. 39 
[They] shal breake downe thy stewes, and destroye thy 
brodel houses. 1599 Saks. Aluch Ado 1. i. 256. 1678 Fug. 
Man's Calt, 273 Thou shalt be. .put into the common stews 
& brothel-houses. 1820 T. Mitcuecr Aristoph. 1. 255 One 
Philostratus, a “brothel-keeper. 1803 SouTHEYy in Axz. 
Rev. 1. 41 We will not transcribe Mr. Fischer's *brothel- 
like description. 1608 MippLeton Trick to Catch, &c., He's 
a rioter, a wast-thrift, a *brothel-master. 1566 Drast 
Morace Sat. \. iv. 113 No *brothelmonger be. 

+ Brothel, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 

1598 SytvesterR Du Bartas u. 1. iii. (1621 217 Who, like 
Lust-greedy Goates, Brothel from bed to bed. 

Bro'theller. ! Oés. [f. prec.+-ER1] A fre- 
quenter of brothels, a whoremonger. 

1608 Mippreton 7 rick to Catch, §c. u. i, What though 
he be a brotheller, a waste-thrift. 1784 Cowrer Jask 1.751 
For Gamesters, Jockeys, Brothellers impure. 1805 SouTHEY 
in Aux, Rev. It}. 230 Not the only brotheller. 

+ Bro‘thelling. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1nc 1.] 
The frequenting of brothels, whoring. Also a¢trzd. 

1581 Savire Zacitus’ Hist, n. § 76 (1591) 97 If he had any 
courage .. it is dulled & worne away, in tpling and bro- 
theling houses. 1611 Cotcr., Sorde/age, brothelling, wench- 
ing, whoore-hunting. 

+ Bro-thellous, a. Ods. [see -ous.}]=next. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. F ij, This whorish and brothel- 
lous painting and colouring of faces. f 

+ Bro'thelly, az. Ovs. {see -Ly}.}] Whorish. 

1607 TorseELt Serpents 642 To play and meddle with filthy 
whores and brothelly queans. 

+ Bro‘thelry. 0s. [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. Lewdness ; harlotry. 

1546 Bate Eng. Votarics u. (1550) 29 He fell to the talke 
of as fyne brothelry, as anye craftes man in that art myght 
viter. 1569 J. SanrorD Agrippa’s Van. Artes 97 Brothelrie 
is the Arte of abandoninge the proper chastitie to all men. 
1605 B. Jonson Volpoue Ded. 1633 T. Apams £.xf.2 Peter 
li. 14 Pestilent uses of turpitude and brothelry. 

2. A place of prostitutes. 

1593 Martowe Lust’s Domin. 1. iii, Whilst you at home 
sufier’d his bedchamber To be a brothelry. 1616 DEKKER 
Sev. Sinnes u. (Arb.) 22 Thou makest thy buildings a 
Brothelry to others. 

+ Bro‘thelsome, 2. Oés. [f. as prec. + -SomeE.] 
Pertaining to a brothel, lewd, whorish. 

1624 F. Write Repl. Fisher 83 The Vow of Chastitie filled 
all the Earth with the steame of Brothelsome impuritie. 

+ Bro‘thely, a. and adv. Obs. Also brodly, 
brothelych, brodelyche. [ME.: in sense a, 
f. BRoTHE a. + -L¥!, 2; cf. thé northern form 
BRATHLY. Sense b. (only in Addit. Poems) may 
perhaps be a deriy. of BRoTHEL.] 

A. adj, Fierce, violent, angry. 

1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 166 Fulle bropely & brim he kept 

vp a trencheour, & kast it at Statin, 
Vile, bad. 

1328 £. E. Adit. P.B.847 pe worlde stynkes Of be brych 

pat vpbraydez pose bropelych wordez. : 
B. adv. Quickly, hastily ; violently, furiously. 
¢1340 Cursor J. 18918 (Trin.) Brodly [Co¢#. brathli] on 
pat hous hit brast. ¢1340 Gav. & Gr. Ant. 2377 Penne he 
.. Brayde brobely pe belt to pe burne seluen. 2a 1400 
Morte Arth, 1408 Pe embuschement of Bretons brake owte 
at ones, Brothely at banere. a@1g00 Sir Perc. 2121 Per- 
cevelle..asked wherefore and why He banned it so brothely. 
b. Vilcly, in ill plight. 

co1325 ELE. Adht. P. B. 1236 Bropely bro3t to Babyloyn 
per bale to suffer. /érd. C. 474 [Jonah] blusched to his 
wodbynde pat bropely watz marred. 

Brothen, brothin, bankrupt, broken, pa. pple. 
of BRETHE vw. Obs. 

Brother (brzSan, sé. Pl. brothers, brethren 
(breSren), Forms: 1 broSor, -ur, -er, 2-5 
broper, 3- brother (fassim -err, -ir, -ere, -re, 
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-yr, broither), 4+6 broder, -ir, -yr, 6 bruder ; 
mod.Se. brither. ural: see below. [A Common 
Teut., and Common Aryan word: OE. érddor 
= OF ris. dréther, bréder, OS. bréthar (MDu. 
and Du. broeder, MLG. and mod.LG. broder), 
ONG. bruodar (MILG, bruoder, Ger. bruder), 
ON, brédizr (Sw., Da. broder), Goth. brépar:— 
OTeut. *drdpar :— UAryan *bhriter, -tor, -tr, 
whence also Skr. bhratr, Gr. ppatnp, 1.. frater, 
OSlav. brat, OCelt. *brater (Ir. and Gael. bra- 
thatr, Welsh brawd (from *brawdr), Bretou breur 
(formerly dreuzr). 

As in some other words in OF:. long J, the mod. form ha» 
undergone more than the usual cowel chan ze, Which would 
have left it bride, In ME., esp. in north. dial. and Sc., 
the ¢4 was often written d, perhaps after fader, s1otder. 
The OE, dat. sing. was éréders the gen. was the same as 
the nom. and remained so in Scotch down to 1600, as in 
the connexion éroder son (nephew, bredcr bairn, broder 
wy fe, broder dochter, which have often been misunderstood 
by modern readers. The plural has had a great variety of 
forins : viz. inOEF. 6rédor, -ur,-er like the sing.), and érd0ru, 
-ro, later -ra, also once droepre (in Anglian, in Rushworth 
Gloss}; and with collective sense, s¢ebrdSer, and gcbrddrn, 
-ro,-ra. In early ME. the Lambeth [omilies have bropre, 
brepre, and rarely dérepren; the 7ren. Coll. Hom. bropren 
and érepren; Ormin and Gen. & E.c. have always brepre, 
brepere; of Layamon the first text has a variety of forms, 
most frequently dropeiren, frequently drcpe ren, rarely 
brope)re, (never brepre or breper, once broperne, once bro- 
beres., the second text has always dropervs, dropers. Vhe 
Jesus MS. poems in O.£. Mise. have usually droprex, which 
1s the regular formin Ayenbite; brothieirven occurs in many 
writers down nearly to 1600. In northern Eng., from the 
earliest distinctive specimens, the regular plural form was 
breber, brether;, often used also by non-northern writers. 
The standard English plural, down to 1600, was érep(e)ren, 
brethren. Brothers, after its early appearance in Layamon, 
is not quoted again till the end of the 16th c., when it is 
used by Shakspere indiscriminately with ércthren. In the 
17th c. érothers became the ordinary form in the literal 
sense; érethren being retained in reference to spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, or professional relationship. 

The original Teut. pl. nom. corresponding to Aryan 
*bhra-tres, would be “drépriz, whence regularly ON. 
bradr. The corresponding OE. *éréeder, *breder is unex- 
pectedly wanting: but the Mercian éréepre, and its ME. 
descendant drethre (see B) may possibly be a remnant of it. 
The northern érether (see y) may actually have come down 
from *Sréeder, though it may also merely be drethre with 
the final e dropped. The OE. -x, -o (-a) forms are difficult 
to explain: it has been suggested that they might be origin- 
ally duals (like sew/d¢ru from scuddor masc.). They were 
regularly represented by ME. érothre (see a). Srothren, 
brethren exemplify the usual passage of sbs. having vowel 
plurals in southern early ME. into the -ex type. The 
early occurrence of the modern drothcrs, as well as its sub- 
sequent non-appearance till the end of the 16th c., is notable 
and requires further investigation. In the genitive pl. 
bredere occurs in Gen. & Ex., brepern -e in St. Brandan; 
breper, brepers was northern; 4rcthrcn’s standard Eng., 
now, in ordinary use, érothers’.) 

A. Illustrations of the plural forms. 

+a. plural brother, brothre: OE. brodor, srodriz, 
-r0,-ra;,, ME. 2-3 bropre, -ere, 4 brothere, 4-5 -tre. 

a 1000 Czdmion's Gen. 2023 (Gr.) Brodor pry. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Ps, cxxi{i]. 8 For mine brodru. Ags. Gosp. John vii. 3 His 
brodra [Lindis/, & Rushw., brodro; Hatton G. Be brodre]. 
lbid, John vii. 10 His gebrodru [/fatton G, brodre). bid. 
Matt. xii. 47 Pin modur & pine gebrodra [Hatton G. gebrodre; 
Lindisf. brodra, v.48 brodro; Rushw. broper). _¢ 1175 
Lamsé. Hom. 5 Nu leoue brodre! /éid. Leoue brodre and 
sustre! ¢x205 Lay. 16120 Comen pa brodere. ¢ 1295 /'as- 
sion 626 in O. E. Misc. 55 3¢ beop alle bropre [yte ych to 
Opre). 2a 1400 Sayn John xix. in Relig. Pieces fr. Thorn- 
ton MS. 94 His hyne holly and he .. Become pare thi bro- 
thire [rime ilk one to oper]. 

+8. plural brethre: OL. dbrdepre, 2-3 bredre, 
brepere, 3 bridere. Obs. 

975 Kushw. Gi, Matt. iin Broepre his. ¢1175 Laond. 
Hom. 9, 45 Leofe bredre. ¢1z00 Ors1N 6366 Wipp hise 
brepre. /bid. 8269 Arrchelawess brepre preo, a 1240 
Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 275 Borne bredre hauen me for- 
wurpen. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1911 If he sa3 hise bredere 
misfaren. /é:d. 2213 Do bredere (gen. fl.) seckes. /bfd. 
2271 Al do bridere fellen. 

y. brether : (3-4-7, -yr, breither, 4 briper, § 
brythir, 4-6 breder, -ir, -ur, -yr.) Still in north. 
Eng. and Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 1210 His breper als him-self he loued. 
¢ 1340 /did. 23873 \ Edinb.) Al er we briper. ¢ 1340 Gaw. § 
Gr. Kut. 39 Alle po rich breper. 1375 Barsour Bruce ut. 
93 Twa brethir. c1400 Destr. Troy 9589 His dere bredur 
two. /éid. 13167 Bothe were pal brether. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (865). 125 The breder of loseph. /drd.211 Rome 
was made of ij. breper, Remus and Romulus. 1473 Warkw. 
Chron. 1 Histwo brythir. 1513-75 Dinrn. Occurrents (1833) 
84 And vtheris his breder. 1609 Skene Ace. May. 33 The 
rest of the brether or sisters. 1609 Biste (Douay) Prov. 
vi. t9 Our Lord hateth.. him that among brether soweth 
discordes, 1875 Lenc.Gloss. E. D. S.) Brether, brothers, 


+ 6 brothren : 3-4 dropren, -cren | 4 brotheryn e, 
5 broderen, rn, 3-6 brothern, -e, 6 brootherne, 


Se. (casually) drotherand). Obs. 

a 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 173 Of two brodren. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
2759 His brodren hine cleopeden. /é/d. 2101 Pa preo bro- 
Geren [c 1275 bropers ; so 5536, 6809, 10461, 11176]. bid’. 
3880 Beine iweren ibroderen [¢1275 brobers; so 10446, 
1225s]. 1340 Ayend. 101 We gaderep alle oure bropren. 
/bid. 149 Vor oure bropren. ¢1275 0. F. Misc. 53 Go to 
myne bropren. ¢1440 Generydes 2656 We are broderen. 
1478 W. Paston Le2t, 816 II}. 226 All my brodym and 
systyrs. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 401,2 His brothern wepte. 
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1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 44 To haif supportit his 
brotherand. 1536 Rewed. Sedition 24b, Ye brotherne and 
systerne? fathers and mothers? 1555 Even Decades W. 
ind, (Arb.) 50 These owre brootherne, owre flesshe & owre 
bones. 1567 Drast Horace's Epist.u. ii. H vj, Two brotherne. 
¢. brethren: 2-4 d7epren, -eren, 3- brethren, 
(3-6 dretherene, 3-5 -in, 4 brithirn, -ern, -eroun, 
4-5 -cren, 4-7 brethern, 5-6 brederne, -urne). 
ex175 Laub. How. 11 Leoue bredren. c1z00 Trin. Cold. 
Hom. 175 Ure helende .. segh bos tweie brodren and pese 
bredren weren on pe se. c1z05 Lay. 2137 Po ba bre bre- 
Seren. bid. 4292 Pas bredren [¢ 1275 peos brobers}, 1297 
R. Giouc. 478 The bretheren hulde al so a3en hor fader. 
¢1300 St. Brandan 558 Mid oure Loverdes pans and mid 
oure Bretherne i-bo3t. ¢1350 IW7l/. Palerne 5304 Pe bold 
breberen, c1380 Wyciir fs. (1880) 284 Among here 
briperen. /4zd. 367 Pe possessyon of her brebern. ?a 1400 
Morte cirth. 4144 My faire bretherene. ¢ 1450 LoneLicn 
Grail |v. 52 Alle his bretheren. /éfd. 59 His bretherin alle. 
¢ 1450 Merdin iii. 4 The two brethern. 1489 Caxton Fayles 
of A.W. vii. 247 Two bretherne accused of thefte. 1535 
OVERDALE Jatt. i.2 Iacob begat Iudas & his brethren. 
1584 Powe Lloyd's Cainbria 68 Howel with his Bretherene. 
1621 Burton Auat. AJel.1. tv. 1. (1676) 134 Two melancholy 
brethren. 1705 STANHOPE Parapfhr. 1.49 Their Brethrens 
honest though mistaken Zeal, 1843 Macautay Lays, Lake 
Regillus ii, Unto the Great Twin Brethren We keep this 
solemn feast. 
¢. brothers: 3 broperes, bropres, bropers. 
¢1205 Lay. 9153 Alle his broderes [¢ 1275 brobers] mid 
him. ¢ 1275 /4id. 12255 Broberes hii were [c rz05 ibroderen]. 
Jbid. 2101 Pe preo bropers [¢ 1z0§ broderen] alle to gadere 
comen. [Soeverywhere in the later text.] 1588 SHaks. 77¢. 
A.ui.i. 30 Ah Lucius for thy brothers let me plead. 1597 — 
2//en. 1V, 1. iv. 23 Thou hasta better place in his Affection, 
Then all thy Brothers. 0 1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
25 Being both younger Brothers. 1713 Pore W’iudsor For. 
337 Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood. 1843 
Macautay Lays, Horatius xxxii, The Romans were like 
brothers In the brave days of old. 
B. Signification: I. as simple sé. 
1. The word applied to a male being to express 
his relationship to others (male or female) as the 


child of the same parent or parents. 

In the singular usually defined by a possessive word ex- 
pressed or implied as ‘my brother’, ‘the king’s youngest 
brother’, ‘the brother of your friend’, ‘(our) Brother 
Jonathan’, ‘come, (my) brother !’; in the plural, this may 
be absent, if the relationship is between the individuals 
themselves, as in ‘they are brothers (7. ¢. toeach other)’. 

a. properly. The son of the same parents. But 
often extended to include one who has either 
parent In common with another (more strictly 
called half-brother, or brother of the half blood) ; 
also to a BrorHek-1n-Law. See brother-uterine 

in gd), also BROTRER-GERMAN, GOOD-BROTHER. 
(Also applicable to animals.) 

O. E. Chrou. an. 656 Min broder is faren of pisse liue. 
c 000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 13 Seze minum breder pet he 
dixle uncer zhta wid me. — Matt. x. 21 Sodlice brodur 
sylé hys brodur to deade. c1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Se 
broder sylled his broder. c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 147 po 
two sustres wepen for here brodres dead, @1300 Cursor .M, 
1214 Caymn his aun broder slogh. 1426 AvogeLay oents 
15 His borne broder. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz.54 Brodyr by the 
modyr syde onely.. geruzanus. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 1 He 
create and made dukes his two brythir. 1590 SHaks. Cou. 
Err. u. it, 154 Fie brother, how the world is chang'd 
with you. 1611 Biste Prov, xviii. 24 A friend that sticketh 
closer then a brother. 1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 456 His 
Brothers Offering found From Heav'n acceptance. 1842 
Texnxyson Dora 15 She is my brother's daughter. 1850 — 
fn Mem. xxxi. 5 Where wert thou, brother, those four days? 
1859 — Elaine 40 Here two brothers. .had met And fought. 

b. Including more distant kin: A kinsman, as 
uncle, nephew, cousin. (Chiefly a Hebraism of 
the ible.) 

1382 Wycuir Gen, xiv. 14 Loth his brother takun. /érd. 
xxix. 12 He shewide to hir that he was the brother of hir 
fader. 1611 Biste Gen, xiii. 8 And Abram said vnto Lot, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee, betweene mee and thee 
--for wee bee brethren, /é7¢. xxix. 12 Jacob told Rachel, 
that hee was her fathers brother. /d7d. 15. 

¢e. Said affectionately of one regarded or treated 
as a brother ; one who fills the place of a brother. 

1795 Burns ‘ A man's a inan'v, Man to man, the world 
o'er, Shall brothers be fora’ that. 1850 TeNnysos Ja Wet. 
ix, My friend, the brother of my love, My Arthur ! 

2. A fellow -clansman, fellow - citizen, fellow- 
countryman (one who claims the same pa/ria or 
father-land) ; in widest sense (under influence of 
Christianity), fellow-man, fellow-creature. 

atooo Ays. /’s. cxxili}. 8 For mine brodru ic bidde nu, 
¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 219 For bi bed alle man ibropren 
and isustren, @ 1300 Cursor JM. 854 Ilis grace it was. .Pat 
he wald bicom our hroper. 1526 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531/51 Theyr neyghbours .I meane theyr systerne and 
bretherne. 1599 Suaks, Wack Ado i. i. 67 Adams sonnes 
are my brethren. 1611 Distr Acts xiil. 26 Men and 
brethren, children of the stocke of Abraham. 1 Mitton 
#. L, wt. 297 So Man .. Shall satisfie for Man, be judg’d 
and die..and rising with him raise [lis Brethren. 1714 
Foutescue-Atann Fortescue’s Abs. & Lim. Mon, 30 Vhe 
Lombards .. rothers and Kinsmen of the Saxons. 1789 
urns Capt. Grose, land o' Cakes and brither Scots. 
1840 Loncr. /’s. of Life viii, Footprints, that .. A forlorn 
and sh ie bed brother, Seeing, shall take heart again, 
a1860 Mackay Brotherhood of Nations vi, Are ye not 
brothers? .Is [God] not Father of all climes and ands? 
1871 Mou.ry Voltatre (1886) 294 An ungrateful infection, 
weakening and corrupting the future of his brothers. 

b. A man and a brother: a phrase taken from 
the mutto on the seal of the British and Foreiyn 
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Anti-Slavery Society, ‘Am I not a man and a 
brother ?’ approved by a Committee of the Society 
on 16 Oct. 1787. 


(The design, a kneeling slave in chains, uttering the words, 
was shortly after produced as a cameo, black on white, by 
Wedgwood, and became extremely popular as a personal 
ornament. The seal is in regular use by the philanthropic 
society, which still carries on the war against slavery and 
the slave trade,) . 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 101 [an engraving of the de- 
vice and motto]. 1808 CLarkson Hist. Abolition I. 450; 
11. 191. 1809 Montcomery Songs Abolition Slavery 1. ii, 
The Negro wakes to liberty.. Read the great charter on his 
brow, I am a man, a brother now. ; 

Hence (contemptuously), sar-and-brotherism, 


the anti-slavery movement. i= 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 Mar. 3/1 1s this the principle of 
abolition? Are these the sentiments of man and brotherism? 

3. A fellow-member of a Christian society, or 
of the Christian Church as a whole; a fellow- 
christian; a co-religionist generally. (Pl. de¢hren.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii. 8 An ys eower Lareow: ze 
synt ealle zebrodru [Hatton G. zebrodre; Lindis/. brodro}, 
¢1175 Lamb, Hou. 5 Leoue brodre and sustre 3e hi hered. 
Tbid. 125 Alle we beod ibrodran. ¢ 1z00 Ormin Ded. 3 Nu, 
broperr Wallterr..broberr min i Crisstenndom. .Icc hafe 
don swa summ bu badd. 1340 Ayend, 101 We gaderep alle 
oure bropren mid ous of adopcion. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kefr. 1. 
xii. 63 Thi Christen britheren and sistren. 1521 FIsHER 
Wks. 329 In the epistoles of oure ryght dere broder 
Paule. 1552 Bh. Com, Prayer, Moru. Pr., Dearly beloved 
brethren, the Scripture moveth us in sundry places to ac- 
knowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness. 
Ibid. Buriat Service, The soul of our dear brother here 
departed. 1780 Cowrer Night. & Glow-w. 29 Hence jar- 
ring sectaries may learn. . That brother should not war with 
brother. 1857 Ruskin /ol. Econ. Art 20 We expect aman 
in a black gown, supposed to be telling us truth, to address 
us as brethren. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 176 The 
Protestants. .found warm hospitality among their northern 
brethren, 

b. The Brethren: in N.T. the members of the 
early Christian churches ; hence, sometimes adopted 
by (or applied ironically to) members of various 
Christian associations, claiming to adhere to New 
Testament principles; e.g. the Puritan party in 
the Church of England under Queen Elizabeth. 
Also in the adopted title or common appellation 
of some modern sects who reject ‘ orders’ in the 
church, e.g. ‘Brethren’, ‘Brethren in Christ’, 
‘Christian Brethren’, ‘Plymouth Brethren’, etc. 
(See the Registrar-General’s Aeforts.) 

1382 WrcLir Acts xviii. 18 Paul ..seide fare wel to 
britheren. 1534 TinDALe 7é7d. Paul. .toke his leave of the 
brethren. 1655 Futter Ch. History 1x. 139 Heartned hereat 
the Brethren, who hitherto had no particular platforme of 
discipline amongst themselves .. began in a solemne Coun- 
cell .. to conclude, on a certain forme, as followeth. 1886 
Whitaker's Almianac 195/2 The Brethren, or Plymouth 
Brethren, have 23 places of worship in London. 


ec. Also in names of historical sects: e. g. 


» Brethren of Alextus: a sect of the 14th c., = Cel- 


lites. B. of the Free Spirit; a sect which abounded 
in Western Europe in the 13th c., alleged to have 
derived its name from How. vili, 2-14. 

1860 EpersHer tr. Aurts’s Ch. Hest. I. § 142. 457 The 
Brethren of the Common Life were an association of pious 
clergymen founded by Gerhard Groot at Deventer in the 
Netherlands (1384). /déd. § 147. 470 It ismore than probable 
that Eccart stood in some relation to the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Free Spirit. 

4. A fellow-member of a guild, corporation, or 
order; hence, by extension, one of the same pro- 
fession, trade, society, or order. (PI. brethren.) 

1362 Lanex, P. Pi. A. v. 246 Dismas my brober bi-sou3te 
be of grace. 1389 Gild of Garlekhith in E. E. Gilds (1870) 

To noriche more loue bytwene pe bretheren & sustren of 
ie bretherhede. ¢1466 Gild of Tailors, Exeter ibid. 315 
Yf any Brother of the fforsayd ffraternyte and crafte dyss- 
pysse anoder. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 142 Gii ane man, 
quha is nocht ane brother of this Gilde. .leaues in legacie, 
any part of his gudes to this Gild: we receave him as ane 
of our brether. 1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 11. i, What shall 
Ido fora Brother inthe Case? 1805 Jed. § Phys. ¥rnl. X1V. 
231 To furnish their professional brethren of the circle with 
a supply of recent vaccine fluid. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 
I. 559 Admitted a brother of the Stationers’ Company. 
1845 D. Jexrotp Curtain Lect. xx. 49 When you were once 
made a ‘brother’ [Masonic] as you call yourself. 1848 
Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 441 One physician .. assured the 
queen that his brethren would kill the king among them. 

b. The official title of certain members of livery 
companies, and formerly of municipal corporations. 
c. A member of Trinity House. 

160z Returu fr. Parnass, (pt. 2) 1v. v. (Arb.) 60 Two 
states of an incorporation, the one of the Aldermen, the other 
of the Brethren. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3176/3 The Master, 
Wardens, Assistants and Elder Brethren of the Society of 
the Trinity-House at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1704 /6¢d. 
No. 4066/3 The Mayor..Aldermen, Brethren, and Capital 
Burgesses, of Your Majesty's Ancient Borough of Derby. 
1766 ENtick Loudou 1V. 330 This corporation [Trinity Ho.] 
is governed by a master, 4 wardens, 8 assistants, and 18 elder 
brethren. The inferior members .. are called younger 
brethren ; into which number any master or mate, skilled 
il navigation, may be admitted. 1883 Lp. Supexey in //o. 
Comm. 19 July, The Elder Brethren of the ‘I'rinity House. 

d. More vaguely: One in the same case or 
position ; a comrade, fellow, companion, associate. | 
Pl. more commonly drothers.\ 
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a 1300 Cursor AL, 13086 Breper mi dere and freinde Nu 
yee sal mine erand wend. 1423 Jas. 1. Azxzgis Q. clxxxiv, 
Beseching vnto fair venus abufe, For all my brethir .. that 
seruandis ar to lufe. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 4499 Sir, brethre 
we ar, both ye and L 1611 Biste ¥ob xxx. 29, 1 ama 
brother to dragons, and a companion to owles. — /rov. 
xviii. 9 Hee also that is slouthful in his worke, is brother to 
him that is a great waster. 1632 Massincer Jazd of Hou. 
u. ii, 1 will draw my sword. Oh! for a brother! 1785 
Burns Ep. Hi. Stuipson xvii, Fareweel ‘my rhyme-com- 
posing brother’! 1821 SHectey Proweth. Und, t. 663 A 
legioned band of linked brothers, 

e, In numerous phrases indicating the kind of 
fellowship, as sworn brother, brother at, in (of obs.) 
arms, brother of the angle (=fellow-angler), of 
the blade, gusset, long robe, quill, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 302, | tolde the myn aduenture As 
to my cosyn, and my brother sworn. 1485 Caxton Paris & 
V.3 Two brethern ofarmes. 1596 SHaks.1 Hen. JV, u. iv. 7, 
1 am sworn brother toa leashof Drawers. 1632 MassiNGER 
laid of Hou. v. ii, Once more brothers in arms. 1653 
Watton Angler i. 5, 1 am a Brother of the Angle. 1668 
R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 105 To pass for Hectors ; 
Sons of Priam; Brothersofthe Blade. 1680 Odserv. ‘ Curse 
Ye Meroz’ 7 This Aphorism is but borrowed from another 
Brother of the Quill. 1814 SoutHey Roderick iv, My first 
sworn brother in the appointed rule. 1828 Scotr /. JZ. 
Perth \L. 212 That doughty burgher is Henry’s brother- 
at-arms. 1828-41 TyTLer /7isé. Scot. 1. (1864) 144 Randolph, 
his friend and brother-in-arms. 1840 /raser’s Alag, XX1. 
315 The two knights defend each other, as sworn brethren- 
at-arms. 1878 Mortey Diderot 11. 122 A chivalrous de- 
fender of poorer brethren in art. 

5. esp. A fellow-member of a religious order (cf. 

Sraler, frére, friar). 

Hence frequently in titles, as Brethren of the Sack, B. of 
the Holy Trinity; two fraternities of monks in the 13th c. 
B. of the Conimuntty, and B. of the Observation: \axer 
and stricter sects of the Franciscans. Little Brethren of 
the Poor: the Wyclifite preachers. Brothers of Obedience, 
B. of Charity, etc. : see quots. 

¢ 1500 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843)7 The pope.. hath graunted 
inhis byll, That euery brother may do what he wyll. 1513 
Brapsuaw St. Werburgh (1848) 87 This kynge gaue a 
place..To buylde a monastery, to relygyous brethur. 1536 
Act 27 Hen, VIII, xiii. § 2 in Oxf §& Camb. Enactm. 14 
Scolers, Dimies, Brotherne, Chapleynes. 1552 LynpEsay 
ASfouarche 5850 3e Brether of Religioun, In tyme leif 3our 
abusioun. 1691 SourHerNE Siv Ant. Love. i, A broken 
Brother of Bethlehem, with all his frippery about him. 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. UL. 1v. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
1788 Picturesque Tour thro’ Europe 19 The Brothers of 
Obedience. . without being obliged to go to Malta, like the 
rest, make the same vows. 1848 Macautay Ast. Eug. 11. 
61 The chief representative of the Jesuits at Whitehall was 
an English brother of the Order. 


6. Used by sovereigns and princes to each other. 

1534 K. Jas. V. to Hew. V//I, 5 June in Nat. MSS. u. 
xxvill, Derrest and best belouit brother and oncle..3our 
lowynge hartly brothere and nepho James Rex. 1535 
K. Hen. VIII. (67d. n. xxix, To be frank and playn with 
his saide goode Brother [of France], his Majestie woll in noo 
wise, directly or indirectly confesse the Bisshop of Rome 
to haue any Jurisdiction in princes. 1553 Q. Mary zé¢d, in. 
iv, Our good brothere the ffrenche king. 1911 STEELE 
Sect. No. 64 ? x Princes and Sovereigns .. are stiled 
Brothers to each other, 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 199 
Lewis. .was as licentious..as his brother of England. 

7. fig. Said of things. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. uu. 141 Feire speche bat is feiples is 
falsnes brober. 1799 Worpvsw. Two April Mornings vii, 
That April morn, Of this the very brother. 1823 Lame Ada 
Ser. 1. xxiv. (1865) 188 The art of roasting or rather broiling 
(which 1 take to be the elder brother). 1830 TENNyson 
Jsabel iii, A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, Till 
in its onward current it absorbs .. The vexed eddies of its 
wayward brother. 

+h. &. of the Rose: the five leaves of the calyx. 

1611 Cotcr. Le gobelet d une Rose, Thefiue-leaued Cap or 
huske thereof; called, by some, the fiue brothers of the 
Rose. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 590 We see also, that the 
Sockets, and Supporters of Flowers, are Figured; as in 
the five Brethren of the Rose. 

TI. attrib. and in Comé, 

8. aitrid. Placed before other substantives, in 
the same way as fellow-. Lrother-man: a man 
recognized as a brother, a ‘man and brother’. 

Often united by a hyphen, esp. in the singular, so as to 
make clearer the attributive relation of érofher to the 
second word (contrast évother-officer with brother Fokn); 
but in the plural this is sufficiently shown by the inflexion 
of the second word and non-inflexion of éro¢her. Formerly 
brother was also made plural. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, xvii, The Mayor .. with his 
Brethren Aldermen. 1599 Suaks. /Yen. V,1. ii. 122 Your 
Brother Kings and Monarchs of the Earth. 1603 — AZeas. 
Jor M. w. i. 219 My brother-lustice haue I found so 
seuere. 1603 Dekker, etc. Patiewt Grisstl (1841) 18 Many 
of his brother knights. 1613 Voy. Guéana in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) IIL 184 My brother-captain, Michael Harcourt. 
1670 WaLton Lives im, 216 His Brethren Ministers of the 
Low Countries, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xxvii. (1695) 
186 To punish one Twin for what his Brother-Twin did. 
1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 300 Two brother-heroes shall from 
thee be born. 1768 Boswe.t Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 213 Com. 
posed in praise of his brother-commander. 1820 Keats 
l1yperiou 1. 160 Tell me, all ye brethren Gods, How we 
can war. 1837 DisraeLi Vevetia 1. xv, (1858! 1. 100 An 
esteemed neighbour and brother magistrate. 1839 CARLYLE 
Chartism iv. 128 These wretched brother-men. 1861 ¥rvé. 
Sacred Lit.g5 To recognize him as one who is our brother- 
man. 1871 Morcey C77. AZise. Ser. 1. (1878) 220 Divorced 
..from his brother men, 

b. of things. 
a 1822 SHeccey Sc. fr. Faust, Prot. Heaven, The sun 
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sounds .. In the song of emulation of his brother-spheres. 
3873 Brack Pr. Thule ii. 32 Suainabhal and his brother 
mountains. 1874 Bouter. Arms & A. ii. 17 The substitu. 
tion..of iron, in the stead of its elder brother-metal, bronze. 

e. Hence, possible parasynthetic derivatives, as 
brother-ma‘nhood. 

a a, Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1V. 457 A cheery brother-man- 
ood, 

9. Comb. a. The old uninflected genitive = 
‘brother's’, asin bradter bairn, daughter, son, wife, 
was sometimes in later usage taken as = ‘a brother’s, 
brotherly ’, as in dbrother deed, brother love. Db. 
objective and obj. gen., as drother-hater, -slayer, 
slaughter, -worship. @. instrumental, as drother- 
JSorsaken, ete. 

&. a 1300 Cursor JM. 3750 Fader, bis was na broper dede. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 45 A Broder doghter, fratria. A Broder 
son, Jratruus. A Broder wyfe, /ratrissa. 1613 Suaks. 
Ten. VI11, Vv. iii. 173 With a true heart, And Brother-loue. 

b. 1483 Cath. Augl.45 A Broder-slaer, /ratricida. 1561 
TY. Norton Cadviti's Just. tv. i. (1634) 510 Did brother- 
slaughter -seeme to the Patriarkes a lawfull thing? 3817 
Coteripce Lay Sern:. 387 Of many and various sorts are 
the brother-haters. 1864 Chass, ¥ru/. 31 Dec. 838 Brother- 
worship is natural to sisters—when young. 

d. Brother-consanguinean (see quot.) ; bro- 
ther-house, thehome of a brotherhood ; +brother- 
law = BROTHER-IN-LAW; brother-uterine, one 
born of the same mother, but not of the samc father. 
Also BRoTHER-GERMAN, BROTHERWORT. 

1880 MuirHeap Gavus iii. § 10 Brothers born of the same 
father, often called *brothers-consanguinean, are each other’s 
agnates. 1883 Coutemp, Rev. Oct. 491 Their *brother- 
houses and schools..in most of the chief cities of the 
Netherlands. aH Hosses Homer 195 Your *brother- 
law Alcathous is kill’d. /éfd. 383 Hector, said she, Whom 
best I lov’d of all ny brother-laws. 

Brother, v. Also 6 Sc. bruder. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make a brother of; to admit to 
brotherhood: also, to treat or address as brother. 

1573 Sege Ediud. Castel in Scot, Poems 16th C. 11. 289 
Thay ar bowit and bruderit in our band. 1584 FENNER 
Def. Ministers (1587) 7 Howe can you brother vs thus in 
euerie line, and deale so vnbrotherlie with vs in euerie sen- 
tence? 1706 FArQuHAR Recrutt. Officer i.i, No coaxing, 
no brothering me ‘faith. 18z0 Scotr /vauhoe 11. iv. 62 
This same motley gentleman thou art so fond to brother. 
¢ 18z5 Beppors Sec. Brother u. ii, Marcello is my brother, 
I am his, If coming of one mother brother us. 

2. To bea brother to. 7o brother tt: to act or 
behave as a brother. 

¢ 1600 CHapmMan //tad xii. 692 She that brought thee 
forth not utterly left me Without some portion of thy spirit 
to make me brother thee. «@ 1648 Lo. Hersert Life (1826) 
327 There remains now but you and I to brother it. 

Hence Bro'thering vb/. sb. rare. 

1818 Soutuey Leff. (1856) 111.97 By..such brothering and 
sistering he kept up his influence among his people. 

Brother, obs. form of Bro1DER v. 

Bro‘thered, f//.a. [f. pree. vb. + -ED.] 

1. United into or by brotherhood. 

1627-8 Fectuam Resolves (1647) 211 When they meet a 
brother’d constitution they then unite, 1876 BLackiEe Sougs 
Relig. & Life 3 Allin brothered rays do mingle, 

2. Caused by brothers ; fraternal. 

18s0 Brackie Zschylus 1. 233 Save my city From brothered 
strife, and froni domestic brawls. 


Brothered, s/.: see BROTHERRED, 

Brother - german (brz:So1,dz3‘unan.) PI. 
brothers - german (formerly brethren-).  [f. 
BRoTHER 56.+ GERMAN.) A brother through both 
parents ; a ‘whole’ brother. 

Early writers also used it as =‘brother on the mother's 
side, brother-uterine’; it has been proposed in modern times 
to restrict it to ‘ brother on the father’s side’. 

1340 Ayeub. 146 Broper germayn of uader and of moder. 
¢1480 Meri viii. 122 Thei be men of high lynage, and be 
bretheren germain. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng, ccxxv. 230 
Karoll the grete kyng of fraunce was broder germayn of 
Quene Isabell kynge Edwardes moder. 1530 Patsar. 201/2 
Brother germayne, /rere gerutaiu. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/. 
s.v. Gerntan, Brother German denotes a brother both by 
the father's and mother’s side. 1882 A. MacFARLANE Cou- 
sauguiutty 8, 1 use the term brother-german, to denote 
brother on the father’s side. 

Brotherhood (brz‘dorhud), also + brother- 
head, Forms: a. 4 broperhede, broiper-, bro- 
der-, brodurhede, brethered, 4-5 brether- 
hede,5 breperheed, 4-6 brotherheed, 5 brether- 
heed, britherhed.e, brodirhede, broperhed, 
5-6 bretherhed, brodered, 6 (breethreed), 
bretherhead, brodirhed, brotherhed, -headie, 
-hedde. 8. 3 broder-, broperhode, breperode, 
britherhod, 5-6 brotherode, -hode, 6 brother- 
hoode, 6- brotherhood. [Not in OE.: the 
earlier ME. form dbroperhede was, in form, a deri- 
vative of BRoTHER and -fhed, -ede; but arose 
probably from the accession of the earlier BROTHER- 
RED(E (which goes back to OE.) to the -Aed¢e class, 
through the intermediate drothered(e, the ending 
of which might be either -rede or -hede. This is 
made still more likely by the fact that the variant 
brotherhode (whence the modern érotherhood) is 
not found before the 15th e.; whereas childhood, 
matdenhood, wifehood, and other genuine deriva- 
tives in -/ood go back to an OE. -/dd and early 
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ME. -had, later -had(e, with -hed, -hede as an oc- 
casional ME. variant. Sec -NEAD, -HOOD, -RED. 
The variant dretherhede was frequent from the 14th 
c. till about the Reformation, evidently by associa- 
tion with the drether or brethren of a guild or order; 
‘the bretheren and sustren of the bretherhede ’.] 

1. The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually ; fraternal tie. Also in spiritual sense. 

a. a@1300 Cursor MM. 1159 Felauscipe ne broiperhede 
Mought te drau fra felon dede. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 169 b, Remyssyon of synnes, adopcyon of grace, 
brotherhed to the sone of god. 1594 Carew asso (1881) 81 
Eustace her meetes, who claymes a brother-hed In him. 

B. ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 690 //ec frateruitas, a 
brotherode. 1580 Baret Aly. B 1377 Brotherhood by the 
same father and mother, geriwauitas. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 
1. ii, 9 Findes brotherhood in thee no sharper spurre? 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learu. u. 5 Nature createth Brotherhood in 
Families. 1860 Pusey Alin, /’roph. 166 ‘The brotherhood 
of blood was not to wear out. 

2. Brotherliness, brotherly fellowship, eompanion- 
ship, friendly alliance. 

a. 1300 Cursor MW. 3750 Pis was na, broder-hede [7.7 
broper dede]. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Schipur. T. 42 Uk of hem 
gan other to assure Of brotherhed [z.7. bretherhede, -heed, 
breperode, broperhed, -hode], whil that her lif may dure. 
1535 CoverRDALE Zech, xi.14 That I might lowse the brother- 
heade betwixte Iuda and Israel. 

B. 1388 Wycur 1 Macc. xii. 10 To renule britherhod [138z 
bretherhed] and frenschip. 1665 MANLEY Grotius’ Low-C. 
Warrs 121 He was sure of the Brother-hood of France. 
1868 HawtHorne Amer. Note-dks, (1879) 1. 54 We live in 
great harmony and brotherhood. 

+3. The personality of a brother: in your brother- 
hood, a dutiful mode of addressing a brother, Ofés. 

¢ 1400 A fol. Loli. 39 Eft writib be pope to be bischop, We 
bid to pi broperhed, Ba pu steer bisili te clerkis of pi juris- 
diccoun, 1s02z-3 /’/u:mpton Corr. 172, | recomend me unto 
your mastership and brotherhode, and to my lady your wyfe. 
1635 Pacitt Christiauogr. 1. vii. 84, 1 have opportunity to 
salute your brotherhood, whose face I never saw. 

+4. ‘The position or rank of a ‘brother’ in a 


corporation. Ods. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. V//T, xiii. §1 in Oxf. & Cand, Enactat. 
13 Scolershippes, Dimishippees, Brotherodes. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. § Cr. 1. ili. 104 How could.. Degrees in Schooles, and 
Brother-hoods in Cities.. The primogenitiue, and due of 
Byrth. .stand in Authentique place? 

5. An association of brothers; a fraternity, 
guild, society, association of equals for mutual 
help, support, protection, or action. Also, the 
brethren of such an order collectively. 

a ¢€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 2516 Vche burne of be broper- 
hede a bauderyk schulde haue. 1387 £. £. Wills (1882) 1 
The Brethered of our lady of Abbechirch. 1389 in Lug. 
Gtlds (1870) 3 Pe bretheren & sustren of be bretherhede. 
1528 Tinpace Doctr, Treat. (1848) 343 The _belly-brother- 
head of monks and friars. 1553 /uv.in Au. Dioc. Lichfield 
(1863) 27 Brotherheddes, gildes, fraternities, & cunipenies. 

B. 1847 Act: Edw. V/, xiv. § 1 Hospitals, Fraternities, 
Brotherhoods, Guilds. 1555 T. Hauxes in Foxe A. & Af, 
(1631) IE. x1. 260/r There is a brotherhood of you, but I 
will breake it. 1653 WALTON Angier i, 5, 1 hate the Otter 
perfectly, even for their sakes that are of my Brotherhood. 
1805 SoutHey Madoc tn W. xiii, The grey brotherhood 
Chaunted the solemn mass. 1882 Fairpairn in Covtentp. 
Rev. XLII, 867 The Arab tribes .. fused into a united and 
enthusiastic brotherhood. 


b. fg. A group or array of things figured as 


brothers. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 143 Here all his suff ‘ring brotherhood 
retire, And ‘scape the martyrdom of jakes and fire. 1814 
Worpsw. £xcursiow 1. 2) The gloom Spread by a brother- 
hood of lofty elms. 1843 Prescott JVexico (1850) I. 350 
This rugged brotherhood of mountains. 

6. A court, convention, or meeting of a fraternity 
or guild; sfec.a convention or conference of dele- 
gates from the corporations of the Cinque-Ports. 

1683 Addr. Ciugue-Ports in Lond, Gaz. No. 1857/2 The 
humble Address of the Mayors, Bayliffs, Jurats, and Com- 
mons of the Cinque-Ports. . Assembled at a Brotherhood and 
Guestling holden at New Romeney. 1830 7hauet & Ciugue 
Ports 11.11 The annual courts anciently called Guestlings, 
and afterwards Brotherhoods. /éd, The Brotherhood men, 
like members of Parliament, are privileged from arrest. 

7. The fellowship or communion of Christians 
with one another and with Christ ; also coer. 

a. ¢1380 Weir Seri. Sel. Wks. II. 326 Cristen men 
shulden be loveris of breperheed in Crist. 1382 — 1 Thess. 
iv. 9 Of the charite of britherhed we hadden not nede for 
to wryte to 30u. 

. 1388 Wyeur 1 Peter ii. 17 Onoure 3¢ alle men, loue 
3e brithirhod [1382 britherhed]. 1562 1). Cox in Fart's S. /’. 
(1845) II. 503 Our Father, which in heauen art, And makst 
vs al one brotherhood. 1666 Baxter Call Unuconverted 
238 You shall have part in the brother-hood .. of the Saints, 
1865 R. W. Dae Fetish Temp. vii. (1877) 74 There is a 
brotherhood between Christ and all believers. 

8. Fellowship; community of feeling uniting 
man and man; also concer. those united in such 
fellowship. A modern notion frequent in drother- 
hood of man, universal brotherhood, ete. 

1784 CowrER Task i. 208 The link of brotherhood, by 
which One common Maker bound me tothekind. 1821 Suec- 
Lev Proweth. Und. 1. ii. 95 And make the earth One brother- 
hood. 1841 D'Israeui A wen. Lét. (1867) 581 The common 
brotherhood of man. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 107 In the 
Church the beautiful ideal of human brotherhood was car- 
ried into practice. 

Brother - in - law (brvSerinld:). Also 5 
brodyr yn lawe, broder in law, broder elawe. 


BROTHERRED. 


[App. ‘in law’ = 22 Canon aw (in contrast to 
brother in blood or by nature’, with reference to 
the degrees of affinity within whieh marriage is 
prohibited; a brother-in-law or sister - in-law 
being, as regards intermarriage, treated ‘in law’ 
as a brother or sister.] 

prop. The brother of one’s husband or wife ; the 
husband of one’s sister. Sometimes extended to 
the husband of onc’s wife’s or lusband's) sister. 
c13z00 A. Adis. 4399 He was Daries brother in lawe. 
[c 1425 Vee. in Wri Ulcker 672 //ic deutr, est frater tu 
lege.) 1483 Cath, Augl. 45 A Vroder in law [7.7 Broder 
elawe], deutr. 1522 Bury Wills (1850) 117, I bequethe to 
eee Bullok, my brother inlaw, a fetherbed. 1552 IfuLoer, 
trotherne by mariynge the doughters of one man, called 
brothern in fawe. 1596 Suaks. 1 //eu. /V/, 1. ili. 89 That we 
at our owne charge, shall ransome straight Flis Brother-in- 
Law. 1700 Tyree //ist. Zug. 11.901 On his Brother-in- 
Law's behalf. 1830 Miss Mitrorp #ilage Ser. iv. (1865) 
273 Oakhampstead Park, the pleasant demesne of her 
brother-in-law, Sir Arthur Villars. 


tb. humorously. The father of one’s daughter- 
in-law or son-in-law. Obs, 

x6xx Suaxs. Wut, 7. 1v. iv. 720 Who..is no honest man 
to goe about to make me the Kings Brother in Law. 

lience Bro‘ther-in-la wship. 

1840 THackEray Puris Sh. Bk, (1885) 98 The pleasures 
of brother-in-lawship in general. 

Bro‘therist. A follower of the fanatical Richard 
Brothers, who attracted attention 1790-1802. 

1807 Soutury Espried/a’s Lett. (1814) 1H. 19) J.'s friend 
saw him once at the house of one of the Brotherists. 

Bro-therize, v. rave —'. [f. BROTHER 5d. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To provide with a brother or with brothers. 

1752 Mrs. Decany Life § Corr. 82 It is happy for D., since 
she 1s so brotherised and sisteri:.cd, that she can make their 
strange and unnatural behaviour easy to her. 

Bro'therkin. [f. as pree. + -KIN.] 
brother. (After Ger. Ariiderchen.) 

1827 CaRLyce Germ. Ront, 1. 285 Brotherkin Anselmus. 
1831 — Sart. Res. i. vii. 289 Wert thou, my little Brother- 
kin, suddenly covered up within the largest imaginable 
glass-bell,_what a thing it were..for the world! 1856 
H. Morey Cornu. Agrippa 11. 59 Let this brotherkin, 
priest or Levite turn his heart from he 


Bro‘therless, «. Ilaving no brother. 

3460 Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 207 Broperlees, spouse- 
lees, ful wrecchid y-wis. a@ 1678 MarveLt Myiph Coupl. 
Death Fawn, The brotherless Heliades. 1821 Bykon Casu 
m1, i. 464, I shrink from the deed which leaves thee brother- 
less. 1865 Lavy T. Lewis Aviss Berry's Fruls. & Corr. 
Introd. 17 She was brotherless and unmarried. 

Bro‘'therlike, 2., adv. [see -LIKE.] 

A. adj, Like a brother ; fraternal, brotherly. 

1s7o Levins J/auip. 122 Brotherlike, fraterinus. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Heu. V/, v.i. 105 Welcome good Clarence, this is 
Brother-like. a 1625 E. Cuatoner Six Seri, (1629) 19 This 
is a brotherlike admonition, and a friendlike expostulation. 

B. adv, After the manner of a brother. 

1837 Cartytre Fr. Rev. U1. 1. at. viii. 212 All Patriots.. 
mourning brotherlike. 1859 Trnsyson Evid 1732 The 
King. .kiss’d her with all pureness, brotherlike. 

Brotherliness (brv‘darlinés). [f. BrorTueRLy 
+ -NESS.} The quality of being brotherly ; 
brotherly affection or sympathy. 

1532 Tinpate Expos. Matt. Wks. 11. 86 If brotherliness 
will not help. .let him execute thy power. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Just. Vable Script. Quots., Honour all men, love 
brotherlinesse. 1618 Botton Florus(1636)285 The brother- 
linesse of the Generals drew exceeding favour to that side. 
1878 T. Harpy Returu Native Ub. 11. 1.85 He still cleaved 
to plain living. .and brotherliness with clowns, 

Brotherling: see BRETHELING. 

Brotherly ‘brvSaili’, az. Also 6 broderly. 
(f. BrotHer + -ty!, Cf. OF. brddortic; but 
no corresponding form is found in MI.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a brother ; also, character- 


istic of a brother, fraternal, kind, affectionate. 

c1000 ZELFRic Grau. vi. 15 Fraternus, brodorlic. 15, 
CoverDALE Auos i. 2 They..haue not remembred the 
brotherly couenaunt (Wvyctir, boond of bretheren]. x555 
Even Decades W, Jud. 1, . 72 A brotherly league. 1656 
ees Mixt. Schol. Div. 152 A brotherly Saviour, and 

edeemer. 1835 CartyLe A/isc. (1857) 111. 299 The freest, 
brotherliest, bravest human soul. 


b. Common in érotherly kindness, love (some- 


times, though unneccssarily, joined by a hyphen). 
1526 Piler. Perf \W. de W. 1531) 170 Fraternall charite or 
hrotherly loue. 1611 Biste 2 /’efer 1. 7 Adde to godlinesse, 
brotherly kindnesse. — //eér. xiii. 1 Let brotherly loue 
continue. 1667 H. More Diz. Dial. v. xlii.(1713) 526 The 
exercise of.. Brotherly-kindness. 1856 R. VauGHAN .Wystics 
(1860) I. 199 To displace this pride by brotherly-kindness. 
+ 2. Of things : Acting in harmonious conjunction. 
1638 A. Reap Treat. Chirurg. xx. 146 Two brotherly 
muscles, appoynted for sundry motions of the same part. 


Brotherly, av. [f. as pree.+-Ly*.] In the 
manner or spirit of a brother; fraternally. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Peter i. 22 To love brotherly withouten 
faynynge. xsg0 H. Barrow in Coufercuces i. 1 To confer 
hrotherly and christianly with me. 1593 SHaAKs. 3 //ex. I7/, 
Iv. iii. 38 How should you gouerne any Kingdome, That 
know not..how to vse your Brothers Brotherly. 1650 S. 
Crarke Eccl, Hist.(1654 1.237 He exhorted them lovingly 
and brotherly to lay down their arins, 1805 Scott Last 
Miustr. u. xx, The man he had loved so brotherly. 

Brotherode, obs. form of BRoTHERHOUD. 


+ Bro‘therred. Os. Forms: 1 brédor- 


Little 


BROTHERSHIP. 


réden, 2-3 broperreddene, 4 broperrede, (5-6 
brotheredie). [OE. f. brodox BrotHer + -raden 
condition, state: see -RED, and cf. Aiwdred. Ap- 
parently in its later ME. form brotherred, brothered, 
it was merged in érotherhed, earlier var. of 


BRoTHERHOOD.] = BROTHERHOOD. ; 

‘The quotations after 1400 illustrate the merging of 
brotherred in brotherhed.) 

c1000 HELrric Gram, vi.17 Fraternitas, brodorreden, 
¢1175 Lamb. liom. 41 Leofe breodre halded broperreddene 
eow bitwenen. 1340 ¢lyevd. 110 He hep pe broperrede and 
part and uela3rede and ri3t and ine alle pe gnode dedes. 
Jord. 146 Ane broperhede gostlich pet is wor betere banne 
be broberrede ulesslich. 1464 Jfann, § Hlonseh. Exp. 272 
The brodered of the 3eld of Seynte Iohnes. 1513 4 dc? 5 
Hen. VIII, vii, The Felishippe and Brodered of the blessed 
Trinite. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 340b, A certain 
brethreed which vsed to.. gather together at his hous. 

Brothership -fip. [f. as prec. +-sH1P :—OE. 
-scife. Only in ONorthumb. brodersczp, and in 
recent occasional use as =‘ fraternity ’.] 

a. Brothcrly fellowship, brotherliness. 

fraternity or gild-brotherhood. 

cso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 12 Eftcoles broderscip vel 
Info monigra. 1706 Farquanar Recruit. Officer 1.1, Take 
your cap and your brothership back again. 1849 Rock C2. 
of Fathers 11, vii. 337 This wish. .to be in brothership with 
religious houses. 1866 Coruh. Mug. Nov. 579 They possess 
trade-guilds and brotherships. 

Bro‘therwort. [f.as prec.+ Wort.] Wild 


b. A 


Thyme, 7hy mus Serpyllam. (Brittenand Holland.) | 


(According to Halliwell, Pennyroyal.) 

1387 Sion. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 35 Pudegium monta- 
num, brotherwort. ¢1465 Alphita \Anecd. Oxon.) 81 Her- 
pillum, serpillam, prulegium montanim, brothuurt. dtd, 
186 Tymbra nel timbria, brotherwrt. 1499 Prop. Parv. 
54 Brother wort, plo, prlevuim. 1530 Patscr.201/2 Brother 
worte herbe. 1597 in Gerarp App. : Britten & Holl.). 

Brothery, perh. an error for drokery. 

1638 Jackson Consecr. Son of God 185 Our Saviour purged 
the material Temple from brothery [Wks. 1844 VIII. 359 
brothelry] and merchandizing. 

+ Bro‘'thfall. Oés. [a. ON. *brddfall or *brd0- 
fall ‘sudden fall’ (Vigf.), found in Icel. as brotfall 
epileptic fit.] Falling sickness, epilepsy. 

¢ 1200 OrmIN 15504 And ta patt fellen o bropbpfall Pe33 
tokenn att himm hale. F 


+ Brothrell, sé. Obs. rave—', = BRorHeEn 2. 
1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (1847) 28 Suche a 
brothrell hir keepeth not to one. 
[f. 


Brothy (brppi), 2. Also 7 broathy. 
Brotu s4,+-¥!.] Of, or of the nature of, broth. 


1651 Ocitby 2 sop (1665) 63 A Table in a Broathy Deluge 
drown’d. 


Brothyr, obs. form of BRoTHEr. 

Brotikin, var, BRoDEKIN, O/s., a high boot. 

Brotil 1, -tle, -ttyl, var. BkoTEL a. Ods. brittle. 

Brouch(e, obs. form of Broocu. 

Brouch. Ods. rare—': perh.=Brovcu, Burr, 
Beurrow3, an ‘ orb’. 

1645 G. Damiet Poems Wks. 1878 I. 77 My feeble Lampe, 
as much Might fire Heaven’s greatest Brouch. 

Broud(e, variant of Brown, BRowbDEN. Oés. 

Brouder, -re, etc., obs. form of BRoIDER, etc. 

Brouderer, obs. f. BRoDERER, BROIDERER. 

+ Brou-dur, sd. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. broudure, 
brodetire (Godef.) embroidery, f. broder to stitch, 
embroider.] 

Embroidered work, embroidery. 


1470 HarptnG C/rvov. cxciii. iii, Broudur and furres and 
goldsmith werke aye newe. 


Broues, -esse, obs. ff. Brewis, Brose, 
Brouet, var. of BrowEt, Oés., pottage. 
Brough. now Sc. and north. Also 8-9 brugh, 
9 dia?. bruff. [app.a. ON. dorg, in sensc of « wall, 
enclosure’: cf. the Ger. term fof ‘ yard, court, 
area’, applicd to the same phenomenon ; the com- 
parison being to the outcr wall of a feudal castle. 
Brough, brugh brvy, brvx*), now in north. Eng. 
dial. éruff (bruf), is the northern form; south- 
crn forms are Burr, and Berxow, in Promp. Parv, 
burwhe, (The word thus appears in origin iden- 
tical with Brocn, drough round tower. ] 

1. A luminous ring or circle around a shining 
body, esp. the moon ; a halo. 


le 1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Burwhe, sercle [1 

orbicntus.) 1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de = Nc icie 
The >rommne or cercle about the candell lyght is cokenise 
rayne 1635 Pexson Varieties n.iv.62 These Circles by us 
called broughes, are a world of way remote from the bodies 
of the sunne and moone. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Dict. s.v 
Mone, A brugh, or hazy circle round the moon is ac. 
counted a certain prognostic of rain. 1855 Whithy Gloss 

&ruff, the halo round the moon, when it shines through a 
mist or haze. 1875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D.S.) sv 
&ruff, *Vhe larger the bruff, the nearer the storm’: or, 


f : vOr 
the bigger the bruff, the nearer the breeze’. 1882 iS fiir: 
durd 26 \ec. 7/4 When round the moon there is a brugh 
The weather will be cold and rough, 


2. Curling: see quot. 

1857 Cuamavas /nform, People VW. 683/1 sv. Curling, 
Brough several concentric circles, varying from one to 
fourteen feet in diameter, drawn round each lee, 
Brough, variant of BRocn, round towcr. 


Brougham, (brim, bream, brauom). [f. the 


1134 


name of Lord Grougham, of which the native 
northern pronunciation was (bru'x%em) also (bru’- 
fem), and brzham); this became in London 
(bré#-am, and brim). 

For the vehicle (br#m) was the accepted London pronun- 
ciation, as seen in society verses, etc., and is still widely 
prevalent, especially among elderly people ; (bri7‘em) is some- 
what less frequent } but an extensive collection of evidence 
shows (bré"*am) to be now the most common in educated use. 
(Bré'm) is heard from the vulgar.] ’ 

A one-horse closed carriage, with two or four 
wheels, for two or four persons. 

1851 H/ouseh. Words I. 567 Dukes and marquises, and 
people of that sort, glide away.in their broughams. 1856 
Patmore Angel iz Ho. u. Prol. i, Briggs, Factotum, Foot- 
man, Butler, Groom .. Preserv’d the rabbits, drove the 
brougham. 1866 Miss Brappon Lady's Mile i.2 Those 
dashing mail-phaetons and dainty little broughams. 

Brought (brét’, A//. a. [pa. pple. of Brine v.] 
Chiefly in composition, as in we//, ¢l/ brought up 
(see BRING v. 27 b). 

Brouin, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Brew. 

Brouk(e, Broume, obs. f. Brook, Broom. 

Broun(e, obs. f. Brown, obs. pa. pple. of Brew. 

+ Brounes. Oés. rare—'. [If this is of one syll- 
able, it suggests as possible sing. brome, brune, 
ad. ON. érun7 burning: but it may be a derivative 
in -zes, as taken in the later version.] ? Burning, 
inflammation. 

1528 Paynece Salerne Regi. (1541) 61 [It] comfortethe a 
hotte stomake..and repressethe his Brounes [Lat. adzustzo- 
nent; 1634 browninesse] and heate. 

Brount(e, obs. form of Burnt. 

Brous, Brouse, obs. ff. Brusu, Bruise, 

Brouse, Broust, obs. ff. Bkowsr, Browst. 

Brouster, -ar, northern ff. BREWSTER. 

Brout, obs. form of Brut. 

Brouwys, obs. form of Brewis, Brose. 

Brow (brau), 56.1 Forms: 1 bra (//. briia), 
2 bruw(e, 3 brouwe, brou, bruu, 3-4 brue, 4 
brwe, brewe, 4-7 browe, 5 brou3, broue, 5- 
brow. [OE. dri fem., inflected on the type of 
an OTeut. dr#d- str. fem., but prob. only an OF, 
accession to the @- declension of a WGer. or 
primitive OE. dr of the type of cz, sz :—OTeut. 
*brit-s (=Skr. bhrii-s eye-brow, Gr. ddpt-s). The 
original sense appears to have been ‘eye-brow’, 
but it must have been extended at an early date 
from the hair over the eyes to that on the eye-lids, 
the ‘ eye-lashes ’, for this was the normal sense in 
OE., the eye-brows being distinguished as ofer-briia 
i.e. over -eye-lashes, or otherwise contextually. 
From the eye-lashes, the name appears to have 
been transferred step by step to the eye-lids, the 
eye-brows, the prominences of the forehead, and 
finally to the forehead as a whole. See also BREE 
56.1, and cf. BEETLE-BROWED. 

ON. éri fem. ‘bridge’ was perhaps the same word, with 
a transferred sense; but the ON. word actually used for 
‘eye-brow’ was ériin, pl. drynn, conjectured to be a 
secondary form from 477- founded on the gen. pl. drz-2a. 
(Cf. mod.G. 6raxune brow, founded on the pl. dranxn, Granen, 
MHG, érawen, pl. of braze.) Inthe other Teutonic langs. 
*“bri- is lost, and its place supplied by *67éwé-; thus OHG. 
bréwa eye-lashes, obarun bréwa, ubar-brawa, eye- brows, 
mod.G, augen-brane, -branne (see above) eye-brow, wim per, 
MHG, wintbrawe eye-lash, Du. wenkbraanw eye-brow, all 
of which belong to OTeut. *d7éz04-, WGer.dr4w, OF. brzw; 
see Brrr. (It appears then that the Eng. drow and Ger. 
braue, Du. éraanw are not even cognate.)] 

+1. The fringe of hair along the eye-lid, the eye- 
lash, L. c#@zzem. Only in OE. 

a1000 Riddles xli, 100(Gr.) Ne ic breaza ne bruna brucan 
moste. ¢1o0o AEirric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 156 Ci¢éa, brua. 
/bid. 290 Cilium, bruwa. 

+ 2. The eye-lid, L. palpebra. Usually p/. Obs. 

(Some of the quotations are not certain ) 

e1zoo Tri, Coll. Hom, 213 At drinche..pere bed.. 
winrede bruwes. c 1205 Lay. 22283 [Hi] heouen up heore 
bruwen. ¢1275 — 18374 Pa heng he his brouwes [c rzos 
breowen] adun. a1300 £. E. Psalter x{i]. 5 His brwes 
[palpebrz] askes mennes sones. /6id. cxxxili]. 4If I gif to 
min eghen slapinge, And to mi browes [ pa/pebris] napping, 
340 ene, gota 817 His browes heldes doun 
wyth-alle. a@1s00 Med. Receiftsin Rel, Ant. 1. 
his broues hildes doune. ‘s yh ie 

3. ‘ The arch of hair over the eye’ (J,). Usually 
p/. In later use including the super-orbital ridge, 
and especially the skin, on which the hair grows, 
Now usually Eyx-Brow. Zo &utt, bend one's 
brows: to frown. 

[c¢ 1000 AELFRIC Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 156 Sufercilia, ofer- 
brua. — Ags. Voc. ibid. 290 Jutercilinn [cf. Gr. peco- 
$pvov] betweoh bruwum.] @ 1300 Cursor. M. 8079 Lang 
and side pair brues wern And hinged all a-bout pair hern. 
1398 TRievisa Barth. De P. R.v. 1X. (1495) 114 The browes 
ben callyd supercilia the ouer lyddes for they ben sette 
aboue the eye lyddes..The browes ben closyd with moche 
heere. c¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw, 261 His browes was like litel 
buskes. 1575 J. Stin. Gam. Gurton v. ti, I am as true 
;; as skin betwene thy browes. 1593 SHAKS. 2 Ffen, Veale 
li, 3 Why doth the Great Duke Humifrey knit his browes? 
1601 CornwatLves Ess. xx, We will pull our browes, and in- 
dure any paine to imitate the fashion. 1619 R. West Bh. 
Demeanor 29 in Babees Bk, 292 Let not thy browes be 
backward drawn, it is a signe of pride, Exalt them Not, it 


BROW. 


shewes a hart most arrogant beside. 1715 Pore Ef. AZisg 

T. Blount 49 Vex'd to be still in town, I knit my brow. 
1830 Tennyson Jladeline iii, O’er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown, 1832 — none 74 The charm of 
married brows. 

b. In the same sense as 5 b. 

a1300 Cursor M, 14747 To blaken pan bigan pair brous 
{v.~. bruus, brewes]. [See Brack v. 1 for other instances.]} 

4. pl. The prominences of the forehead on either 
side above the eyes. Now poetically =next sense. 

1588 SHaks. L. L. L.v. i. 392 Helpe! hold his browes. 
1601 — Ful. C.v. iii.82 Did not they Put on my Browes this 
wreath of Victorie? 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. vi. 35 Aegle 
.. His Brows with Berries, and his Temples dies. a@1725 
Pore /éiad x1. 53 Last o’er his brows his fourfold helm he 
placed. 1822 W. Irvine Brace, Hall xxvi. 235 The officer 
..placed it [a wreath] upon the blushing brows of his mis- 
tress. 1850 Tennyson /7 Afemr. Ixxxvi. 8 Fan my brows 
and blow The fever from my cheek. 

Jig. 1595 SHaks. ¥o/n 1. i. 38 Our Cannon shall be bent 
Against the browes of this resisting towne. 

+b. ? Part of a wig covering the brows. Ods. 
c1485 Digby Myst., Mor. Wisd. i. heading, Vpon his hed 
a cheveler with browes. 

5. The whole part of the face above the eyes, the 
forehead. (L. frovzs.) 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 289 With mony wound. .In 
breist, in brow, in bak. 1s92 SHaxs. Ven. & Ad. 339 She 
kissed his brow, his cheek, his chin. 1621 Bisie /sa. xlviii. 
4 Thy necke is an yron sinew, and thy brow brasse. 1742 
Pore Dunciad w. 141 His beaver'd brow a birchen garland 
wears. 1789 Burns Yohkn Anderson i, Your bonie brow was 
brent. 1872 Rusxin Eagée’s N. § 156 The essential point 
in an eagle’s head—the projection of the brow. 1878 B. 
Taytor Deukalion 1. i, 21 And strong, though troubled, is 
her breadth of brow. 

Jig. 595 Suaxs. Yoh v. vi.17 Heere walke I, in the 
black brow of night. 1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 185 
The sky has settled down again in frowning gloom. A 
black and threatening brow it wears. . 

b. esp. as the seat of the facial expressions of joy, 
sorrow, shame, anxiety, resolution, etc. poetic. 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 749 To cloak offences with a cunning 
brow. 1596 — AZerch. i”. 111. 11. 78 What damned error, but 
some sober brow will blesse it. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 886 
To whom thus Satan with contemptuous brow. 1764 
Go.psm. 7razv. 315 War in each breast, and freedom on 
each brow. 1802 Worpsw. Sonn. T. l’Ouverture, Wear 
rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow. 1807 CraBBE Par. 
Reg. u. 178 Joy like thy bride’s, should on thy brow have 
sate. 1817 Byron J/anf. u. ii, 25 Thy calm clear brow 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul. 1843 Macautay Vi7- 
gritia 17 That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn. 

c. fg. Fronting aspect, countenance. Cf. fove- 
head, front, face. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V’, iv. iii. 83 By this Face, This seem- 
ing Brow of Iustice did he winne the hearts of all. 1646 
Buck Aich. ///, 78 His patience is deepe hypocrisie .. and 
his friendship meerely a Court brow. 1694 StryPr Cranmer 
un. viii. 330 A Book writ with a Brow of Brass, so did it 
abound with confident Untruths. 1818 Scott //rt. A/id/. x, 
The old man, who had in his early youth resisted the brow 
of military and civil tyranny, 

+d. fig. An unabashed brow ; confidence, effront- 
ery; cf. ‘cheek’, ‘face’ in slang use. Obs. 

1642 FuLLER Holy & Prof. St. 1v. xi.290 Men of more brow 
then brain, a@ 1646 J. Grecory Posthusa (1649) 88 Learned 
men I confess, but of a strange brow, to ps, etc. 
1680 Burnet Rochester 172 But they have not Brow enough 
to say it. 1720 Ozer Vertot’s Rom. Rep. I. 11. 137 With 
what Brow can I..ask him? 

+e. Specious look or appearance, Ods. 

1659 J. Harrincton Lazwgiving 1. ili. (1700) 454 Whether 
the threaten’d Punishments. .tho thro unacquaintance they 
may at first sight have som brow, would not. .expire in scorn. 

f. Sc. 7o have no brow (6r00) of: not to like 
the look of, not to be favourably impressed by. 

1816 Scott O/d A/ort. vii, ‘Thir ridings and wappen-schaw- 
ings .. I hae nae broo o’ them ava—I can find nae warrant 
forthem.’ 1818 — rt. Afid?. xxv, ‘T hadnever muckle broo 
o' my gudeman’s gossips.’ 1823 Gatt Extaz? UT. iti. 41, 1 
hae nae brow 0’ sic worldly hypocrisy. 1887 Chr. Leader 
24 Feb. 114/3 ‘Man’, said the fisherman, ‘I hae nae brew 
o’ thae English banks ava.’ 

6. The projecting edge of a cliff or hill, standing 
over a precipice or steep. (Arising out of sense 3 ; 
though now sometimes associated with sense 5.) 

€1435 Torr. Portugal 655 Bacward than be a brow3, 
Twenty fote he garde hyme goo. 1604 SuHaks. O74. 11.1. 53 
On the brow o’ th’ Sea Stand rankes of People, 1611 Biste 
Luke iv. 29, & led him vnto the brow [#arg. edge] of the 
hill.. that they might cast him downe headlong. 1g 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1.159 The wary Ploughman, on the 
Mountain's Brow, Undams his watry Stores. a1725 Pope 
Odyss. v. 614 The Wood, Whose shady horrors on a rising 
brow Wav’d high. 1795 SoutHey Yoax of Arc 1. 286 If a 
traveller Appear’d at distance coming o’er the brow. 1872 
Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 200 The path.. runs 
along the brow of the cliff to the summit. 


b. north. dial. A slope, an acclivity, an ascent ; 
=Sc. brae. E.g. Everton Brow, Shaw's Brow, 
two steep streets in Liverpool. 


. 1863 KincsLey }ater-Bab, 38 He scrambled up..a sandy 
row, 

+7. A projecting edge (of a pillar, wall, etc.); a 
ledge; a verge. ? Ods. 

1601 HoLtianp Pliny 11.595 The brows of pillars and wals, 
to cast off rain, 1641 Mitton Reform, in Eng. 1. Wks. 1847 
6/1 The Table of Communion, now become a Table of 
Separation, stands like an exalted platform upon the brow 
of the Quire, fortify’d with bulwark and barricado. 

8. Coal-Afining. A gallery in a coal-mine run- 
ning across the face of the coal. 


BROW. 


9. eltp?. Brow-antler (sec next . 

1863 Kincstey /Vater-Bab. ii. 62 You may know .. what 
his rights mean, if he has them, hrow, bay, tray and points. 

10. Comb., as brow-bone, -pendanl; brow-bound, 
-sick, -wreathed adjs. etc.; brow-ague, ‘ strictly 
supra-orbital neuralgia of malarious origin. Now 
used as synonymous with /femicrania or Megrim’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); brow-antler, the lowest tine of 
the horn of a stag, the ‘ antler’ in its original sense ; 
brow-band, a2 band worn across the brow ; sec. 
the band of a bridle, etc., which passes in front of 
a horse’s forehead; + brow-bending, frowning ; 
brow-bent a., with bent brows, frowning (sce 3) ; 
+ brow-lid, an eye-lid ; + brow-piece (Arch.), a 
beam over a door, a breastsummcr ; brow-point, 
=brow-antler, brow-post (slrch.), see quot. ; 
brow-snag, -tine = brow-anllcr ; brow-stone (cf. 
brow-post). See also BrowBeEst, ete. 

1855 HotpEN //i1. Osteo?, (1878) 65 It is this nerve which 
is affected in ** brow ague’. 1647 W. Browne /’ole.r. 1. 239 
With two thrusis of his *hrow-ancklers, he was layd flat on 
the sand. 1596 CoLtse Ee oe (1880) 169 Brow-antlers 
with her Ile exchange. 1610 Guituim Heraddry 1. xiv. 
(1660) 168 Skilfull Woodmen. .do call the Lowest Antlier the 
Brow Antelier. 1864 Derby Mercury 14 Dec., Curious articles 
made from the brow antler of a stag’s horn. 1542 UDALL 
Erasm. Apoph. 17b, With matrimonie commeth. .the soure 
“browbendyng of your wifies kinsfolkes. 1796 CoLEKIDGE 
To Yung. Fricnd 28 His muse's witching charm Muttering 
“brow-bent. cxr4so Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 675 Hoc super- 
cilium, a*browbone. 1607 Suaks. Cor. u. il. 102 He..for 
his meed Was *Brow-bound wilhthe Oake. 1832 TENNYSON 
Dream Fatr Wom, 128 A queen. . Brow-bound with burning 
gold. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. 1.77 One eyelid 
or “browlidde. 1611 Cotcr., Contrefrontatl, the *brow- 
peece, or vpmost post of adore. 1877 A. B. Epwarps UZ 
Nile xix. 545 The bride..wears a gold *brow-pendant and 
nose-ring. 1884 Jerreries Red Deer iv.75 Vhe stag..witha 
blow of the formidable *brow-point, ripped the hound open. 
1706 Puitiips, *Brow-fost, among Carpenters) an over- 
thwart, or cross-Beam. a@ 1641 SuckuinG Prod, A uthors(R.) 
A gracious influence from you May alter nature in our *brow- 
sick crew. 1761 Loud, Mag. XXX. 17 The laying of the 
kennels without “brow-stones. 1880 Geol. M/ag. 450 Distin- 
guished... by the presence of a *brow-tyne close to the burr. 

Brow (brau), 54.2 Naut. [app.a. Da. or Sw. 
bru, ON. bri bridge.] See quot.) 

1867 SmytH Sailor's lWd.-bk., Brow, an inclined plane of 
planks, on one or both sides of a ship, to communicate in- 
ternally; a stage-gangway for the accommodation of the 
shipwrights, in conveying plank, timber, and weighty 
articles on board...An old terin for a gang-board, 1875 
Beprorb Sailor's Pocket-bk. vii. (ed. 2) 272 Plank .. to form 
a brow to the shore. 1882 Standard 20 Oct. 6/1 The horses 
were .. walked from deck to deck by ‘ brows’ .. and from 
the deck to the wharf down a third ‘ brow’. 

Brow, w. rare. [f. Browsdé.1] 

1. trans. To form a brow to, be on the brow of. 

1634 Mitton Comms 532 The hilly crofts That brow this 
bottom glade. 1797 Mrs. Ravcurre /talian xxii, The 
woods that browed the hill. 1834 J. Hopcson in J. Raine 
Afem, (1858) 11. 357 Browed and hemmed with old brush- 
wood and young plantations. 

2. To face, browbeat. Se. 

3822 Hoce Perils of Man 1. 21 (Jam.) I wad rather brow 
a’ the Ha's and the Howards afore I beardit you. /bzd. 61 
Stepping forward and browing the last speaker face to face. 

Brow, obs. f. of Brew. 

Browbeat (braubit), v. Pa. t. browbeat, 
Pa. pple. browbeaten (browbeat ods.).  [f. 
Brow s6.1 + BEAT v.; it appears from the easlier 
quotations (sce esp. BRowBEATING v6/. sb.), that 
the drow in qnestion was that of the beater, not 
of the beaten party; but it is not evident whether 
the meaning was ‘to beat with one’s (frowning) 
brows’, or ‘to beat (? lower) one’s brows at’. 
Connexion with dcet/e-browed is suggested.] 

1. trans. To bear down, discourage, or oppose, 
with stern, arrogant, or insolent looks or words ; to 
snub, to bully ; ‘to depress with severe brows, and 
stern or lofty looks’ (J.). 

1581 [see BrowsBeatinc v6/, sb.) 1603 HoLttann Plus 
tarch's Mor. 129 We must entertaine our friends and guests, 
with courtesie .. and not to brow-beat them. 12662 PETTY 
Taxes 54 To be but brow-beaten by a prince or a grandee. 
3706 Puitiirs, Brow-deat, to look upon _haughtily, or 
disdainfully, to snub, or keep under. 1743 Fietpinc Your- 
ney 1. xv, He browbeat the informers against us, and 
treated their evidence with... little favour. 1803 JANE 
Porter Thaddeus xxxvi.(1831) 327, I will not be browbeat 
and insulted. 1848 Macautay //tst. Eng. I. 663 The bar and 
the bench united to browbeat the unfortunate Whig. 1879 
Froupe Czsar ix. x01 He was brow-beaten and threatened 
with violence. 

b. absol. 

1870 L’Estrance Wiss Alitford I. vi. 210 The well-fee'd 
lawyers bave ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

2. fig. To present a threatening aspect to. 

1860 Woop in S. E. Dawson Handék. Canada 266 One 
tremendous cliff .. more than 1500 feet high, and inclined 
forward nearly 200 feet, brow-beating all beneath it. 

3. humorously. To beat with the brow. 

1830 TENNYSON Sonn. to J. WM. K., While the worn-out 
clerk Browbeats his desk below. 


Browbeaten (brau'bit’n), #f/. a. Borne down 
with arrogant looks; snubbed, bullied. 


nae Horscey Food Ixxii. (1748) 11. 155 The browbeaten 
ool. 
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Browbeater (brau'h/‘ta:). 
-Ex!.] One who browbeats. 

1670 W. Simvson //ydrol. Ess. To Rdr. 11 A magisterial 
browbeater. 1823 Lamu //ra (1860) 138 he scarecrow of 
his inferiors, the brow-beater of equals and superiors. 

Browbeating (brawb7tin,, vi/, sb. [f. as 
prec. +-1nG!.] The action of the verb Brow- 
BEAT; orig., it appears, = ‘scowling, frowning’. 

1581 J. Bett /faddon's Answ. Osor. 486 b, To be afrayd 
of any her subjects lowring or browheating. 1693 Lockr 
Educ, 42 Constant Rebukes and Brow-beatings. 1765 
‘Tucker Zé. Nat, 11. 611 The discouragements and brow- 
beating of censorious.. persons. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
Jndia V11. ii. 68 ‘The brow-beating of a witness. 

Brow'beating, f//. @. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That browbeats ; bullying, insolent. 

1816 Remarks Eng, Manners 63 Browbealing tnsolence. 
3864 Max MUtren Chips (1880) I. vii. 147 A cross-exam- 
ination by a brow-beating lawyer. 

Browch, obs. Sc. form of Burcu. 

1566 Knox //is¢. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 431 To command free 
Browchis to cheise Provestis and officiaris of our nanicing. 

Browche, obs. form of Broocn. 

+ Browd,v. Os. Alsobroud. [a.OF. brouder, 
broder to stitch, embroider; but, from the begin- 
ning, its pa. pple. dvouded, browded, was evidently 
associated with the native BrowbEn, pa. pple. of 
Brat v., owing to contiguity of form and mean- 
ing. Cf. Brawnb, Brorp, BRoibeEr. 

Fr. éxederis a Common Romanic vb., Pr. dreydar, Sp. 
bordar to embroider.]} 

1. trans. To broider, 
Brow ded /f/. a. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. HH". 227 Silk I broudede ful of grene 
grevys. 1386 — A/oukes 7. 479 Alle hise clothes brouded 
{v. 7. browded] vp & doun. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Tray 1. ix, 
Eueryche his armes..Brouded or bete vpon his coote ar- 
mure. 1493-1503 Ledger of A. Halibnrton in Cosmo Innes 
Scotl. Mid, A ges viii. (1860) 246 Packit in his kist at Bruges 
..two pound of silk to browd with, 

2. To plait, ‘braid’. (Cf. next and BroreEn.) 

1386 CHaucer Avts. 7, 191 (Harl. MS.) Here 30lwe heer 
was browdid in a Iresse [v. x. 4 4/S.S. broyded, 1 breided, 
Lansd. browded]). ; 

+ Brow-den, fa. pple. Obs, Forms: 1 (3e)- 
brogden, -broden, 4-7 browden, 4 broud, (4-5 
browdyn, 5-6 -in, 6 broudin); 4-5 brawden, 
brauden. (Also 4-5 broiden, broydyn.) [OF. 
brogden, bréden, pa. pple. of bregdan, brédan 
to Bratp. Inuse almost exclusively northern. The 
ow forms are regular from *oz ; the aw, aze forms 
are perhaps dial. variants of these; for the difficult 
oy, ot forms see BRoIDEN.] 

1. Twisted, plaited; intertwined, interwoven, 
formed of network ; woven. 

a1o00 Elene 257 (Gr.) Dzzr was on eorle. .brogden byrne. 
erzas E. E. Adit. P. B. 1132 Bry3ter pen pe beryl ober 
browden perles, 
bryne of bry3t stel-ryngez, ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1858 
Thurghe brenys browdene. @ 1400 Cursor Af, 28016 (Cotton 
Galba) With bendes broud [Co/¢. broiden] and colers wide. 
[ce 1440 Promp, Parv.53/1 Broydyn,(1499 broyded)/agueatis.] 

2. (=Browbep,) Embroidered: perh. in later 
usage ‘emblazoned in colours ’. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x1. 464 Thai saw so fele browdyn 
baneris. c¢1425 Wyntoun Cron, vii. vill. 446 Sandalys 
Browdyn welle on kyngis wys. 1459 /s7v. in Paston Lett. 
1. 477 J pece of rede satyne, brauden with Me fannt fere. 
arsoo /rv. Jewels in Vytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 393 A 
covering .. browdin with thrissillis and a unicorne. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 604 The baneris browdin brycht. 

b. Dyed, stained. 

a isso Christis Kirke Gr. xviii, His body wes with blud 
all browdin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 109 Blawdit and 
browdin in thair husbandis blude. 

3. Enamoured, fond. [Perh. a distinct word, 

though capable of being connected with other 
senses, e. g. ‘netted’: cf. sense 1, quot. 1440.] 
_ 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 170 Sa was I browdin 
in my bow. ¢1600‘Zyk as Aglanros’ 24 He beheld me 
broudin on the bait. 1637 RutHerrorp Lett. Ixxvii. (1862) 
I. 198 We are fools to be browden and fond ofa pawu in the 
loof of our hand. 1697 Praise Yorkshire Ale (Jam.) To be 
browden on a thing. a1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) I. 331 
(Jam.) Less browden still on cash than verse. 

Browder, -re, obs. forms of BRoIDER v. 

+ Brow‘ding, 74/. sb. Obs, [f. Brown v.] 
Embroidery. 

1386 Cuaccer Ant’s. T, 1640 So riche wrought. .Of gold- 
smithry, of browdyng {v.7. broudynge], and of steel. 

+ Brow'dinster. Sc. Oés. Also brodinster. 
=next. Ilence Brow dinsterschip. 

1561 /nzvent. Roy, Wardr, (1815) 150 (Jam.) The browdin- 
staris that wrochi upoun the tapestrie. 1578 /did. 140( Jam.) 
The brodinsters, quha wrocht upoun the great pece of 
broderie. 1592 dct Fas, Vs (1814) 608 (Jam.) Confirmis the 
office of browdinsterschip .. to the said Williame. 

+ Brow-dster. Ovs. [f. Browb v.+-sTER.] 
An embroiderer. 

1450 etc. {see BrawpsTer]. 1530 Lord Treas. Acc. Jas. 
Vi in Chambers Frul, (1833%165 Item given Pee Young 
brodistar for stufe and broidering of sixty four pece of 
Crownis, James, and Thressilis. ¢1565 Lixpesay ( Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. 153 (Jam.) Some were. .harness-makers, tapes- 
ters, broudsters, taylors. 

Browe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Brew. 

Browed braud), a. [f. Brow sé.1 + -rp2.] 


{f BrowBeat + 


embroider. Hence 


c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 580 Pe brawden | 


BROWN. 


Having a brow or brows. Chiefly in comb., as 
dark-browed, low-browed, ctc. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst, soo She is hrowyd lykea ee 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lez. 339/2 This ymage..was well eyed, 
well browed. 1526 SKELTON eg & 1261 He frowneth 
fyersly, brymly browyd. 1742 R. Braik Grave 17 Low 
brow'd misly vaults. 1796 Scott Wild //untsm., My dark« 
browed friend. — 

Browen, -in, browne, obs. pa. pples. of Brew, 

Browen, obs. pl. of Brow. 

+ Brower. Ols. rare~'. app.: A napkin. 

cso BA, Curtasye 663 in Babees BA, (1868) 321 Growers 
he schalle cast per opens at be lorde schulle clense his 
fyngers [on]; Pe leuedy and whoseuer sy!tes with-inne, Alle 
browers schynne have bothe more and myn, 

Browere, -ern: sce BkREWERN Ods., brewhouse. 

Browes, -esse, obs. ff. Brewis, Bross. 

Browest, obs. form of Browst. 

+ Brow'et. O#s. Also 4-6 bruet, brewet(t. 
(a. F. érouct, 6voe? (13th c. in Littré soup mace of 
tlesh-broth, dim. of OF. érez, earlicr 60 (= Pr. 
bro, Sp. brodio, it. brodo, broda, med... brodaun, 
brodum), late L. (*brodum) or Romanic trodo), 
ad. ONG. érod BrotH. The OF. nominative 
brouclz, broez, gave Buow1s.] 

Soup or broth of the juice of boiled meat, with 
various thickening ingredients. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeless u. 51 Joure side signes, bat 
shente all be browet. c 1420 Leber Cocorust | 1862) 22 Pese er 
hennes in browet. ¢1420 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 661 //tc gar- 
rns, brewett. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 54 Browen, brodicdlum. 
¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in Louseh. Ord. \1790) 430 Blaunche 
Bruet of Almayn. ¢ 1460 Jowneley Myst. 43 And broghi 
me bruet of dere. 1495 Caxton Vitas Patr.(W, de W.) 1. 
xiii, 18a/1 Hene dranke but alytyll browet made with meele. 
argoo A7S. 15th C. in Promp. Parv. 54 Bruet scec, bruet 
salmene, and bruet sarazineys blanc. 

Browgh, -t, obs. Sc. form of BuRGH. 

Browhern, var. of BrEWERN. Ods., brewhouse. 

+ Browis (brau(s). Ods. or dia’, Forms: 3 
broys, 4 brouwys, 5 browyce, 5-6 browes, 5-7 
-esse, 7— browis; see also BREWIs, Brose. [ME. 
broys, browes, a. OF. broez, brouelz, nom. of broe?, 
brouct, BrowkT. Of this word évowet is an original 
doublet, and drezwis, brose, later variants.] 

+1. =Brewis, in both senses. 

a 1300 //avelok 924 Make pe broys in pe led. c 1325 Coer 
de L. 3077 Soupyd off the brouwys a sope. ¢1430 Lync. 
Order of Fooles Min, Poems 165 Tendre browyce made with 
amary-boon. ¢1440/'romp. Parv.53 Browesse(zv. 7. browes), 
adipatum, ¢1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 8 She come into 
the warderobe to ete browesse. 1513 W. DE Worpe Bé. 
Kernyngein Babees Bk.(1868) 274 Potage, as wortes, lowtes, 
or browes, 1562 J. Heywoop /’rov. & Epigr. (1867) 72, I 
will eate no browesse sops. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xix. 
vill, A kinde of broth or browesse. 1658 R. Franck .Vorth. 
Afem, (1821) 209 When they kill a beast.. make a caldron of 
his skin, browis of his bowels. 

2. A kind of Brose; as the érowzs of the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, a dish made by pouring 
boiling water upon oat-cakes mixed with dripping, 
and seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter. 

1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 32 Nettle porridge 
an’ fewis. 1880 Sheff. Independent 3 Sept., Returning to 
their hall, the members of the Company partook of ‘ brows’ 
—a cunningly devised broth without which the installation 
{of the Master Cutler] would not be complete. 

+ Bro‘wless, 2. Obs. [f. Brow sé.1 5.) With- 
out shame, unabashed. Cf. fromdless. 

r6x5 W. Hert A/irr. Alarestie 81 Therefore they de- 
spite him with all illusory gestures of browlesse scorners, 
1679 L. Appison Life Afahomet 84 1L.), So browless was 
thts heretick, that he was not ashamed to tell the world, etc. 
a 1821 Keats Sovn. //aydon, When men star'd at what was 
most divine with browless idiotism. 

Brown (braun), a. Forms: 1 briin, 3 brun.e, 
3-4 broun,3 6broune, 4-7 browne, (s browyn), 
a— brown. [Common Teut.: OE. értin = OF ris. 
briin (MDu. bruan, Du. bruin, OHG. (MHG., 
MLG.) éritn, (mod.Ger. braun), ON. briin-n (Sw. 
brun, Da. bruun):—OTent. *briin-o-z, *briin-d, 
corresp. to Lith. érznas brown :— Aryan type 
*dhrit-no-s, root *bhru-: cf. BEaveR. Adopted 
in Romanic, giving med.L. érénus, It., Sp., Pg. 
bruno, Pr. and F. 672, whence also érunir to 
Burnish, q.v. (OHG. 4742 meant ‘glanzend’ 
shining, as well as ‘dunkel-farbig’ dark-coloured.) 

The shade to which the name was given was originally a 
dark one, as seen by sense 1; also by Johnson's sole expla- 
nation ‘The name of a colour, compounded of black and 
any other colour’. Levins J/an%p, 1570 has ‘ Broune, 
black, afer; ere Very dark brown is close to 
black, as in the so-called ‘ black * hair of men.) 

1. Dusky, dark. (Now only poetic, and regarded 
as transf. from sense 2.) 

ax000 MWetr. Boeth. xxvi. 58 Sio brune yd. c¢ 1345 £. F. 
Allit. P. A. 536 Sone pe worlde bycom wel broun, Pe sunne 
watz doun. ¢x1g00 MAuNDEY. 160 Ifere colour is liche Vyo- 
let, or more browne than the Violettes. c1449 Pol. Poems 
(859) II. 22x Oure welevette hatte, That keueryd us from 
mony stormys browne. 1667 Mitton FP. £. 1x. 1088 Where 
highest Woods..spread thir umbrage broad, And brown as 
Evening. a 1735 Pore Odyss. xvil.215 Or ere brown evening 
spreads her chilly shade. 1792S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. 1.15 
Arched with ivy’s brownest shade. 1854 Trexnxyson Jo 
Maurice iv, | watch the twilight falling brown. 


BROWN. 


b. fig. Gloomy, serious. See Brown STUDY. 
2. The proper name of a composite colour pro- 
duced by a mixture of orange and black (or of red, 
yellow, and black), and varying greatly in shade 
according to the proportion of the constituents, 
as a red brown, yellowish brown, dark brown. 
Brown is the colour produced by partial charring 
or carbonization of starch or woody fibre, as in 
toasted bread or potatoes, peat, lignite, withered 


leaves, etc. twas) lik © 

at Cursor M. 18833 His hare [was] like to nute 
peieOuen it for ripnes fals dun. 1393 Lanci. P. PIES 
1x. 330 Ale..of pe best and Brounest pat brewesters sellen. 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 32 Lay hur [the gose] to fyre 
and rost hyr browne. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 54 Browne, 
fuscus, subniger, nigellus. 1600 Suaks. A. Y. L, 1, iv. 9 
Ros. His very haire Is of the dissembling colour. Ce?, Some- 
thing browner then Iudasses. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6381/4 
With a good Stock of Pale and Brown Beer. 1708 Mrs. 
Cextuvre Busie Body1.i. 13 My last Refuge, a brown 
Musquet. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 457 The head and 
whole upper part fof the female sparrow] are brown. 1799 
Soutuety Noudescr., Suuf7, Black, brown dust, From the 
oft reiterated pinch profuse. 1805 Scott Last Miust>. vi. ii, 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany i, 2 The brown rocky stream. 

b. Used in naming varieties or species of animals, 
plants, minerals, etc., as brown ant, bear, owl; 
brown willow ; brown heniatite, etc. 

c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. \1868) 183 
The makyng of a bathe medicinable.. Brown fenelle. 1767 
G. Waite Se/borne xi. 11789) 31 The young of the brown owl 
will eat indiscriminately all that is brought. 1843 PorTLock 
Geol. 225 Earthy Brown Hematite, both compact and de- 
composed, 186: Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. VI. 69 Brown 
Bent-grass. 1868 Woop Homes without H, vii. 126 The 
most admirable subterranean architecture is perhaps that of 
the Brown Ant. 1882 Gardez 28 Jan. 62/3 Lettuces .. the 
best of all for winter, the old Brown Cos. 1884 St. Fasies’s 
Gaz.7 Aug. 4/2 On some estates in Scotland..a brown hare 
is now rarely seen. 

3. Of persons: Having the skin of a brown or 
dusky colour: a. as a racial characteristic; b. as 
an individual peculiarity among ‘ white’ races; 
either natural (dark-complexioned, brunette), or 
as an effect of exposure (sunburnt, tanned). 

@ 1000 Cxrdinon'’s Ex. 70 (Bosw.) Brune leode. ¢ 1384 
Cuaucer Hf. Fame 139 Vulcano That in his face was ful 
broune. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RW. ii. (1495) 80 In 
hoote countrees comen forth blacke men and broun. ¢ 1420 
Chron, Vilod. 505 Paw p* be broune p" art ry3t welle shape 
and fere. 1589 Warner 4/0, Eng. v. xxvi. 127 That browne 
Girle of mine. 1613 SHaks. Hex. V///, i. ii. 295 When the 
browne Wench Lay kissing in your Armes. a@ 1763 SHEN- 
STONE Odes \1765) 226 Brown exercise will lead thee where 
she reigns. 1764 Gotpsm. 7vav. 416 Where .. the brown 
Indian marks with murd’rous aim. 1834 M.G. Lewis Frv. 
th. Jud. 53 The fair sex elsewhere are called the ‘ Brown 
Girls’ in Jamaica. 1864 Tennyson Ex, Aird. 704 Enoch 
was so brown, so bow’d, So broken. 


+ 4. In reference to the sword, steel, etc., it seems 
to have meant: Burnished, glistening. Ods. [With 
the sense cf. MDu. é7ux ‘shining’ | INalkar), and 
F. bruniy to Burnisu.] 

c1325 £. £. Allit. P. A. 989 Brende golde bry3t, As gle- 
mande glas burnist broun. ¢1380 Sir Fernuinb. 5609 Wy> 
ys swerd of style broun. ¢1460 Lybeans Disc. 552 Swordes 
bryght and broune. a@ 1802 Ballad ‘Cospatrick’ xxii. in 
Child Ballads 1. 70/2 My bonny brown sword. 

5. To do brown: perhaps, ‘to do thoroughly ’, 
suggestcd by roasting; to deceive, ‘take in’. slang. 

a 1600 Fohn Bou 162 in Hazl. &. P. P. 1V. 16 Ha! browne 
done! 1837 Dickens [ickwick xliii, ‘He goes in rayther 
raw, Sammy’, said Mr. Weller ..‘ and he'll come out done 
so ex-ceedin’ brown that his most formiliar friends won’t 
know him’. 1840 Barnam /zgol. Leg., E-vecution, We are 
all of us done so uncoinmonly brown ! 
+b. Cf. round. Obs. 

1611 Ciiarpman Slay Daye Plays 1873 11. 338 You haue a 
whole browne dozen a suters at least. 

6. Comd. General relations; a. qualifying the 
names of other colours: as érown-bay, “green, 
~pink, -red; \. parasynthetic, as brown-harrelled, 
-bearded, -coloured, -complexioned, -edged, -cyed. 
faced, hai ed, -headed, -leaved (-leafed ), -locked, 
-vroofed, -sailed, skinned, -stemmed: @. brown-wash 
v. (nonce-wd.), 

1594 BLunpevit rer. v, xii.(ed. 7) 558 The other nations 
under the hot Zone, be of colour *browne hay, like a Ches- 
nut. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 Thomas Ilall Esq.’s hrown- 
bay gelding. 1882 J. Wawruorse Fort, Fool 1. xi, One 
hig *brown-bearded fellow. 1835-6 Tovo Cyc/. Anat. 4 
Phys. 1. 411 note, Eight *brown-coloured masses. 1704 in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4034/4 John Jackson. .aged near 40, *brown 
Complectioned. 1824 30 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. ww, 
(1863! 314 Delf, blue and white, *brown-edged and green- 
edged. 1865 Miss YoncEe Clever Wom. 1. iii. 56 A brown- 
haired, *brown-eyed child of seven. 1882 Garden 10 June 
400/1 The downy, *brown-green young shoots. 1686 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 2100/4 A tall slender Man, “brown hair’d. 1837 
Cartyte ry. Rev. WL. v. iv. 279 Church Formulas seemed 
19 flourish; a little *hrown-leaved or so, but not browner 
than of late years. 1865 J. Eowarps Paint. iz Oil Colours 
27 *“rown Pink ..is a rich transparent olive, inclining 
sometimes 10 green, and sometimes towards the warmth of 
erange. 1836 Hawtuorne Amer. Note-bks. (1871) I. 14 

Some of the oaks are now a deep *brown red. 1744 MitcneLy 
in Phil. Trans. XUAN. 112 Like the Skin of many *brown- 


kinn'd white People. 2795 Soutuny Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 
uw Rubbed over, or rather Erounewadkea Wik cles. e 
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7. Special combs.: + brown baker, a baker of 
brown bread; {brown bastard, a sweet wine (see 
BasTARD 4); brown blaze (see quot.) ; brown 
coal, a name given to lignite, and to some varieties 
of coal intermediate between lignite and true coal ; 
brown - fly, an artificial fly used in angling; 
brown gannet, brown gull, names of the Booby 
(Sula fusca) ; brown gum, ‘the inspissated juice 

Sh 5 

of the Eucalyptus resinifera’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
brown-heart, a species of tree in Guiana; brown- 
hen, the female of the Black Grouse (Zetrao 
tetrix); brown-holland (see HOLLAND); brown 
jolly, West-Indian corruption of BRINJAL; brown 
mould, Jfucor mucedo and other fungi found on 
decaying fruit, etc.; brown ochre, a varicty of 
limonite; also the pigment prepared from it; 
brown rust, a disease of wheat caused by a para- 
sitic fungus (7richobasis rubigo vera); brown- 
sleeve a., wearing brown sleeves; brown-spar 
(Min.), a variety of dolomite; also applied to 
varieties of the allied minerals ankerite and mag- 
nesite, and to chalybite or native ferrous carbonate ; 
brown-stone (see quot.); brown stout, a supe- 
rior kind of porter; brown sugar, unrefined or 
partially refined sugar as opposed to crystallized 
or loaf-sugar; brown-thrasher, ‘the (American) 
Ferruginous Thrush, called also the Brown Thrush, 
Turdus rufus (Bartlett); brown ware, a common 
kind of pottery. See also Brown Bess, Brown 
BREAD, BrowN GEORGE, BRowN PAPER, BROWN 
STUDY. 

1528 in Turner Se/. Records Oxford 58 Y* corporation of 
y> browne bakers. 1656 J. Reeve Let. in Spiret. Epistles 
(1831) Suppl., In Trinity Lane, over against a *Brown 
Bakers. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xiv. 
312/2 The Company of the Brown bakers, a Society of long 
standing and continuance. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. for M. i. 
il. 4 We shall haue all the world drinke *browne and white 
bastard. 1609 Zv. Wom. in Hum 1,i. in Bullen O. Pé. IV, 
A Figge for Browne-bastard. 1854 ScorFERN in Orr's 
Cire. Sc. Chem. 458 The first portions of volatile matter 
which pass over when zinc ore 1s distilled in contact with 
carbonaceous matter, and which on account of their burn- 
ing with a brown flame, are called by the technical name 
of *érowu blaze, contain very little zinc, and are chiefly 
composed of arsenic and cadmium, 1833 Lyett Prruc. 
Geol, 111. 199 This *brown coal consists of..beds of lignite 
of various thickness iuterstratified with the clays and sands. 
1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 321 Brown coal .. dit- 


fers from ordinary black coal in containing a much greater 


proportion of bitumen. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2! 111 The 
*Brown-fly, or Dun-Drake .. its wings are made off the 
feather of a Pheasant’s wing, which. .exactly resembles the 
wing of the fly. 1796 StepMan Surinam II. xxviii. 335 
The “brown-heart is in hardness of the same consistency as 
the purple-heart, and the green-heart. 1756 P. BRowNe 
Famaica 173 ‘The *Brown-Jolly or Bolangena.. was first 
imported into Jamaica by the Jews. 1814 LEENAN Hortus 


* Famaic. 1. 280 Sometimes called brown jolly or mad-apple. 


1883 Gd. Words Nov. 732/1 In the *brown-mould quite a 
different arrangement prevails. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, 
Build. 415 *Brown-Ochre is a warm brown or foul orange 
colour. 1855 J. Epwarps Paint. O1l Colours 19 Brown 
Ochre. .is a dark ochre of great value in landscape paint- 
ing .. It is of a dark brownish yellow. 1840 Browninc 
Sordello w. 395, 1 Was just a *brown-sleeve brother. 1843 
Porti.ock Geol. 214 Bitter spar, or *Brown spar, occurs in 
small but well-defined crystals. 1803 R. C. Dattas Hist. 
Maroons 1. iv. 91 To prefer pale small beer to *brown 
stout. 1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xvii. 270 Hyper-oxide of 
nianganese also named *browustone. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4032/4 Her Cargo, consisting chiefly of *Brown Sugar. 
1840 Baruam /ugol. Leg., Wedding D., As ‘best-refined 
loaf * to the coarsest ‘ brown sugar.’ @ 1847 C. Matuews Ws. 
125 (Bartlett) I love the city as dearly as a *brown thrasher 
loves the green tree that sheltered its young. 1856 Bryant 
Rivulet i, List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn. 1836 
Scenes Commerce by Laud & S. 150 Common *brown ware 
: _a superior sort is manufactured at Nottingham. 

Brown, 56. [The adj. used absol.] 

1. Brown colour. 

1607 TopseLt. Fourf. Beasts 435 The mingling together 
of black and white colours doth .. produce a swart and 
brown, and neither of both doth appear in the brown. 1850 
Tennyson J Alem, ci. 3 That beech will gather brown. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule i. 3 Amid the browns and greens of 
the heather, 

b. Duskiness, gloom. 

1729 M. Browne Piscat. Ectog. vu. (1773) 111 The scat- 
t’ring brown of night. 

c. A pigment of a brown colour. 

1549 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 573/2, 1 lb. Spanish 
brown. x6rzr Marknam Countr. Content. 1. x, A little 
Capons grease, and broun of Spain, mixt together. 1855 J. 
Epwarps Paint. Oil Colours 25 Vandyke Brown. (Bitumi- 
nous Earth.) This is a rich transparent pigment. 

2. techn, Brown or unbleached state. 

_ 1882 Standard 11 Sept. 6/6 Medium and fine bobbin nets 
in the brown. 

3. Elliptically, for various things or parts of 
things of a brown colour: e.g. a brown butterfly, 
a brown fly uscd in angling ; brown clothing, etc. 

@ 1300 A’. Horn 1122 Hure horn heo leide adun, And fulde 
him of a brun [G/oss. a brown jar). 1621 Burton Axaz. 
Mel. 1, ii. 1. i. (1651) 232 The burned and scorched super- 
ficies {of roast meat], the brown we call it. 168: CHETHAM 
Angler's Vade-m. xxxiv. § 26 Angle with the smallest Gnats, 

jrowns and Duns. 1912 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 
5018/3 Paper called .. small ordinary Brown, 1823 J. Bav- 


_ 
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BROWNETTA. 


cock Dom, Amusem, 163 Flour or bread. .as seconds, thirds, 
and browns. 1851 KinGs.ey Le?. in Life ix, One pounder 
I caught to-day on the ‘ March brown’. 1860 GossE Rozz. 
Vat. Hist. 4 Here, too, are the butterflies .. the tawny 
‘browns’ are dancing along the hedge-rows. 

b. slang. A copper coin, a ‘copper’. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Browns and whistlers, bad 
halfpence and farthings. 1842 T, Martin in Frasers Mag. 
Dec., ‘More évowxs than guéueas goin’ vith us any day.’ 
1865 Look bef. Vou Leap 1. 239 ‘There isn’t a respectable 
boy ‘ull give me browns for a sixpence.’ 

+e. A person of brown complexion; a brunette. 
c14§0 Alerdinx xxi. 373 This feire broun is sone to the 
kynge Belinans. 
rown (braun), v7. [f. Brown a.] 

1. zxztv. To become brown. 

¢1300 K. Alis. 3293 Whan note brounith in haselrys. 1859 
Lever Davenp, Dunn 26 ‘ That delicious potato-cake that 
I see browning .. before the fire.’ 

2. trans. To make brown; to roast brown; to 
give (by a chemical process) a dull brown lustre 
to gun-barrels or other polished iron surfaces. 

1570 Levins Mautf. 220 To Broune, obfuscare. 1769 Mrs. 
RarraLp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 133 Take off the skin and 
brown it 1833 J. Hotranp AMauuf. Metals 11. 107 The 
operation of browning a gun barrel. 1862 THornsurRy 
Turner 11. 3x9 The hot Italian sun had parched and 
browned him. 

Jig. 1798 Mary Wottstonecr. Posth. Wks. 111. ix. 23 
To give a freshness to days browned by care. 

Brown Bess. ‘The name familiarly given in 
the British Army to the old flint-lock musket. 
(Brown Musket was in earlier use: both names 
existed long beforc the process of ‘browning’ the 
barre] (introduced in 1808), and apparently referred 
to the brown walnut stock.) 

[2708 Mrs. Centiivre Basie Body1.i.13 My last Refuge, a 
brown Musquet. 1754 Connoisseur No. 31 The ceremony 
is performed by a brown musket.] 1785 Grose Dict. Vul- 
gar T.s.v., To hug brown Bess: to carry a firelock, to 
serve as a private soldier. 1797 Gent. Mag. LXVII. 1022 
‘Etymologus’ asks ‘Can you trace the application of the 
term Browu Bess to anything /oadiug or fatiguing, such 
as a musket to soldiers tired on a long march or to a wooden 
pump? Or is it..derived from the colour of the material ? 
Why is Bess the more favourite term than Nan or Moll? A 
brown musket is not an uncommon phrase, taking the part 
for the whole, the stock for the steel. But why is Bess 
brought in?’ 1809 R. Porter 7rav. Sk. Russ. & Swed. 
(1813) I. xxiv. 273 A good soldier .. sleeping with his hand 
on his musquet, his wedded wife and dear brown Bess. 
1820 Come (Dr. Syntax) Consol. ii. (D.) Religion Jack did 
never profess, Till he had shoulder'd old Brown Bess, 1860 
Gen. P. THomrson Aud/ Alt, III. cxix. 6x Without more 
danger from Enfield or Whitworth than from Brown Bess. 
¢ 1880 Grant Hist. /udia |. v. 26/1 Britons with their old 
‘brown Besses’. 


Brown bill, brown-bill. [See Brxv sé.1 2.] 
A kind of halberd painted brown, formerly used 
by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 


1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Ciijb, All weapons, from the 
taylors bodkin to the watchmans browne bil. 1678 BuTLER 


- Hud. wu. 1. 541 Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills 


to pass the Grand Committee. 1823 Scorr Peveril III. ii. 
38 A constable with three or four assistants, armed with the 
old-fashioned brown-bills. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1. 
1. 316 There the porter stood, brown-bill in hand. 

Brown bread. Any bread of a brown colour, 
or of a darker colour than ordinary ‘ white bread’. 
Formerly applied in England to bread made of rye 
or mixed rye and wheat ; now sfec. to bread made 
of unboulted flour, or ‘whole meal’, containing some 
of the ‘bran’ or outer skin of the grain as well as 
the fine flour. In U.S. ‘a dark-colored bread 
made of wheat or rye, either bolted or unbolted, 
mixed with Indian meal, and sometimes sweetened ’. 
(Cf. drown baker in Brown a. 7). 

1489 CAxTon Sounes of Aymon xxi. 463 Bryng me som 
broun brede & water in a treen dyshe. 1530 Parser. 201/2 
Browne bread, faix /s. 1577 Harrison Lngland n. vi. 
(1877) 154 The next sort is named browne bread, of the colour, 
of which we haue two sorts, one baked vp as it cometh from 
the mill, so that neither the bran nor the floure are anie 
whit diminished, 1603 Suaxs. AZeas, for AZ. i. ii. 194 She 
smelt browne-bread and Garlicke. 1615 BEDwELL AZoham. 
Imp. i. § 120 We do eat broun bread which is no way so 
pleasing in tast. 1620 VENNER Via Recta i. 18 A browne 
houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 1849 Faz. 
Economist No. 19. 130 Proper brown bread is made from 
undressed wheat-meal. 1873 Morey Rousseau I. 65. 

2. attrib. Of or pertaining to brown bread; ‘tf. 
homely, unrefined. 

a1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. iii, Old browne bread crustes. 
1606 Wily Begniled in Hawkins Eng. Dr. 111. 313 (D.) 
He’s avery idiot and brown-bread clown. 17.. T. HANSON 
in Southey Life Wesley (1820) I]. 80, I am but a brown- 
bread preacher. 1860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 1. 281 
The Brown-bread Act. 

Browne, obs. pa. pple. of BREW; obs. f. BRAWN. 

Browned (braund), Af/. a. [f. Brown v. + 
-ED!.] Made brown. 

1871 Daily News 16 Aug., Every sort of rotten .. cranky 
craft,is painted and varnished, literally,a whited ora browned 
sepulchre. 1872 Buack Adz. Phaetou ii. 10 The tall, browned, 
big-bearded man. 

+h. Browned-black. Obs. 

cxgr1 1st Eng, Bk. Auter. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 They [the 

natives] be brounde blacke. 


+ Browne'tta. Ods. 


[ad. It. drunetta, after 
Brown : cf. BRUNETTE.] 


A brunette. 


BROWN GEORGE. 


1582 Stanyuurst Coucettes in nerd \Arb.) 141 In bodye 
fine fewterd, a braue Brownnetta. 1589 Wakntr Ad. 
Lug, v. xxvi, 128 The next a gay Brownetta. 1598 Fe. 
Gitein Skiad. (1878) 19 Thou art not faire, A pluine brown- 
etta when thou art at best. 

Brown George. 1. +a. A loaf of a coarse 
kind of brown bread (0és.). b. A hard, coarse biscuit. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 86/1 The blackest and coars- 
est Bread ..is.. Brown Bread, or Brown-George. 1694 
Ecrarp Plautus 195 This Monarch here must dine to Day 
with a Brown George, and only Salt & Vinegar Sawce. 
1708 Motreux Rabelais iv. Prol. (1).) One musty crust of 
a brown George. 1867 Sayin Sarlor's Word-bh, 

+2. A kind of wig. Ods. 

1840 BarHam f/uvod. Leg., Jarvis's Vig (D.) [A wig] of the 
colour of over-baked ginger-bread, one of the description 
commonly known during the latter half of the last centur 
by the name of a brown George. 1882 Glofe 24 July 2/1 
The King [George II1] wore a brown wig .. known popu- 
larly a century ago as ‘brown George’, 

3. A brown earthenware vessel. Cf. Buack Jack. 

1861 Hucues fom Brown Oxf. xxiv. \D,) His brown 
George, or huge earthenware receptacle. .in which his bed- 
maker had ‘been washing up his tea-things. 1864 E. Cavern 
Devou Provine., Browt-George, a chamber utensil made of 
red clay. 1847-78 Hattiwett, Lrown-George, a large 
earthen pitcher. ; ° 

Brownian (braunian), a. [f. the name of Dr. 
Robert Brown, who first described the movement 
in question.] Brownian movement: the irregular 
oscillatory movement observed in microscopic par- 
ticles or ‘molecules’ of all kinds suspended in 
a limpid fluid ; also called molecular movement. 

1871 Basttan Orig. Lowest Organisus 46 Pacteria.. 
which exhibit movements resembling those known as 
Brownian. 1874 Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat. 28 Serum 
.. crowded with fatty molecules, presenting an active 
Brownian movement. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. Plauts iii. 64 
Small granules which exhibited Brownian movements. 

Brownie (brawni). Also 8 browny. [de- 
nominative f. BRown, with somewhat of diminu- 
tive force: cf. the ON. svartdlfar or dark elves of 
the Edda. A ‘wee brown man’ often appears in 
Scottish ballads and fairy tales.] A benevolent 
spirit or goblin, of shaggy appearance, supposed 
to haunt old houses, ¢s/. farmhouses, in Scotland, 
and sometimes to perform useful honsehold work 


while the family were asleep. 

1513 Douctas nets vi. Prol, 18 All is bot gaistis and elriche 
fantasies, Of browneis and of bogillis full this buke., 1781 
M. Martin Descr. HW, fsd. (1716) 391 It is not long since 
every family of any considerable cance in these Islands 
[Shetland] was haunted by a Spirit they called Browny, 
which did several sorts of work. 1802 Scott A#instr. Bord. 
Introd. 41 The Brownie formed a class of beings, distinct 
in habit and disposition from the freakish and mischievous 
elves, 1847 C. Bronté 3. Ayre xxxvii. (D.) You talk of my 
being a fairy, but 1 am sure you are more like a brownie. 

Brow'niness. rare. [f. BRowny a. + -NESS.] 
The state of being ‘browny’ or somewhat brown. 

1830 Slackw, Mag. XXVIII. 580 Fowling-pieces. .through 
the smooth browniness of their barrels. 

“| See also Brounes. 

Browning (brawnin), v4/. sb. [f. Brown v,.] 

1. The action or process of making or becoming 
brown. (rowing of polished iron: see the vb.) 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing I. u. 346 To give a 
browning, stuff which has just been dyed must be dipped, 
etc, 1808 Jforn. Post Oct. 3 The cropping of the soldiers’ 
hair is to be followed by the browning of the hitherto bright 
barrel and lock of the niusket. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. 11.7 Shrivelling and browning of the leaves of trees. 
1881 GREENER Guz 254 The process of browning takes from 
four to eight days. 

2. Cookery A preparation for imparting a brown 
colonr to gravy or made dishes. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr.(1778) Introd. 3 Lemon 
pickle and browning answers .. better than cullis. 1796 
Mrs. Gtasse Cookery v. 42 Take one spoonful of red wine, 
half as much of browning. 

Brow'ning, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] a. 
Becoming brown. b. Making brown. 

1596 Gosson Pleas. Quippes 98 in Hazi. E. P. P. IV. 254 
‘The tallow-pale, the browning-bay, The swarthie-blacke, 
the grassie-greene. 1834 MARRYAT Be Faithf. v.27 Where 
is the blooming cheek, ruddy with the browning air? 1884 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxviit. 290 The browning 
grasses quivered airily against the sky. 

+ Browning, 54. Ods. Perhaps = Brownie. 

1601 Hottanp Pray I]. 2 He..that calls for nothing 
else at sea but winde; and neuer rests till Browning be 
come, /bid, Gloss., Browuiug, a term vsuall in the mouths 
of mariners and winnowers of corne, when they are calmed 
and do call for wind. 

Brownish (braw nif’, a. [f. Brown a. + -1SH1.] 

1. Somewhat brown. 

155s Even Decades IW. Jud. (Arb.) 193 Eyght of their 
hennes .. of brownyshe coloure. 1607 TorseLt Fake 
Beasts 444 Hair .. of colour like a Ches-nut, or brownish. 
1878 Hexcev /’hysioyr. 26 The sands of the Bagshot series 
..are commonly of yellow and brownish colours. 

2. Comb., as browrtsh-coloured ; also with other 
colours, as browsish-black, -grey’, -red, etc. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2061. 2/2 A Brownish Black Mare. 
1689 /b6id. No. 2433/4 A middle sized Man, his Hair curled 
and brownish coloured. 1831 Brewster Nad. Jfagic ii. 
(1833) 23 At first .. it is brownish-red. 

rownism. [f. the surname Brow, Browne.) 

1. The system of church- government advocated 

¢1581 by Robert Brown, an English Puritan and 
Vou. I. 
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Nonconformist. lis principles, somewhat modi- 
fied, became those of the Independents, 

a1617 Hitron Wks, 11. 407 Some fall to Brownisme, 
some to Popery. 1642 Coutfd, to /10. Commons 15 Schis- 
matical men addicted to Anabaptisme and Brownisme. 
31732 Neat //ist. Purit, 1. 595 The violence of persecution 
drove some of them into the extremes of Brownism. 


2. The style of Sir Thomas Browne. | sovce- use.) 

1791 Boswett Yohnsou (1831) 1. 293 ‘hose words which 
he sometimes took pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
‘Thomas Browne..In one instance only in these essays has 
he indulged his Brownism. 

3. .Ved. The Brunonian system. See BRUNONIAN. 

Brow'nist. [f. as prec. (senses 1, 3) + -Is?.] 

1. An adhercnt or follower of the ecclesiastical 
principles of Kobert Brown. (See prec.) 

1583 StuppEs Anat. Adus.tt. 74 Divers new phangled felows 
sprong vp of late, as the Brownists. 1602 Warner Add, 
Eng. 1x. xivi. 219 The Brownist and the Barrowist, goe 
hand in hand together. 1601 Suaks. 72ued, NV. 11. il, 34, 
1 had as liefe be a Brownist, as a Politician. 1702 C. 
Matner Wagn, Chr. 1. iii. (1852) 64 Shake off the name of 
Brownist : it isa mere nickname, and a brand for the mak- 
ing of Religion odious. 1853 Marspen £arly Purit. 137 
The brownists and the anabaptists were the first seceders 
from the church of England at home. 

2. Afed. An adherent of the BRUNONIAN system. 


Hence (in sense 1) Browni'stical a. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker 1b, By the vertue of his 
good liquor hee’s able to convert any Brownisticall sister. 
1736 Neac fist. Purit. 111. 456 Martin Mar-Prelate and 
the rest of the Brownistical pamphlets in the reign of Qu. 
Elizabeth. 1846 Maccrie Alex, Heuderson 35 Some per- 
sons..tainted with Brownistical and Independent notions. 


Brownly (brawnli), adv. [f. Brown a. +-Ly 2) 
With a brown colour; in a brown state. 


¢182z5 Beopoes Sec. Brother, t, A feathered and a jewelled 
cap, And youthful curls to hang beside it brownly. 


Brownness ,brawn,nés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality or state of being brown. 

15s7z J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. 26b, Blackenes or 
brownes of egestion. 16xx Cotcr., Aussole, the browne- 
nesse that is giuen to a thing in the frying thereof. 1732 
De Foe Your Gt. Brit. (1769) U1. 76 The Derwent is re- 
markable for its Brownness. 1878 HaBersnon Dis. A ddo- 
men 16 Brownness of the tongue. .in states of exhaustion. 


Brown paper. 

1. A coarse stout kind of paper made of un- 
bleached materials ; chiefly used for wrapping. 

1542 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 
43 tein for browne paper for the seid orgons. 1611 Cortcr., 
Papier marchand, browne paper (wherein Tradesmen fould 
vp their Wares’. 1772 Gentd. Mag. XLII. 192 Course brown 
paper, such as pedlars use. @1848 Marrvat &. Recfer v, 
[He] would. .clap the vinegar and brown paper on my bruises. 

2. Comb. and attrib., as brown-paper parcel, etc. 
Brown-paper warrant (see quot... 

1610 Histriom. 1v. 194 The gentlemen see into our trade, 
We cannot gull them with brown-paper stuff. aso Lond, 
Gaz. No. 2701/4 Any Brown-Paper-Maker may be furnished 
with what Quantity of Course Rags.. they please. 1867 
Suvtn Sailor's Word-b4, 719 Brown-paper warrants, those 
given by a captain, and which he can cancel. 1885 Law 
Times’ Rep. L11. 736/2 [He] sent him a brown-paper parcel. 

Brown study. [app. originally from Brown 
in sense of ‘gloomy’; but this sense has been to a 
great extent forgotten. (The conjecture that dr-ozwzz 
‘might be’ the Ger. drauze ‘brow’ does not require 
serious notice.) ] 

A state of mental abstraction or musing : ‘ gloomy 
meditations’ (J.); ‘serious reverie, thoughtful 
absent-mindedness’ (Webster); now es. an idle 
or purposelcss reverie. 

1532 Dice- Play 6 Lack of company will soon lead a man 
into a brown study. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 80 You are 
in some brown study, what colours you might best wear. 
1607 ToprseLt Serferits 772 Nothing but sadnesse, and 
heavinesse of minde, brown-studies. eco ae 2 Oft 
woud the new created Sophister Where Boy cry’d, want ye 
any Coffee, Sir? Start from brown-study. 1712 STEELE 
Sfect. No, 286 P 3 He often puts me into a brown Study how 
to answer him. 1871 Bracke Four Phases i. 13 He had 
been standing there in a brown study. 

+ Brow'nswine. O¢s. rare, [Cf OE. mere- 
swin, Ger. meerschwein, Du. meerswijit, and the 
name forfoise itself.) A porpoise. 

c1440 Proup. Parv. 54 Brunswyne, or delfyne, foca, ded- 
fhinus, sutllus, 

Brownwort (braunwazit). //er>. ? Obs. [perh. 
from its brown flowers.] A name of the Water- 
Betony (Scrophularta aguatica), and perhaps other 
species of Scrophularia. 

c1000 Sa.r. Leechd. 1. 158 Genim bysse wyrte wyrttruman 
be engle brunewyrt hatad. /@42. 374 Wid lungen adle 
Genim. .& bryse wyrt & brun wyrt. c1440 Pronup. Parv, 
54 Brownworte, herbe [1499 brother wort], pdio, peruleiun 
[1499 Audeiun), 1551 Turner //erbal 1. Lij, The herbe 
whiche we call tn Englyshe water betony or brown wurt. 
1673 Grew Anat. Roots i. § 13 In Brownwort, the Basis of 
the Stalk sinking down by degrees. . becomes the upper part 
of the Root. 1884 Mitter Plant.a. 248 Scrophularia 
aquatica, Bishop‘s-leaves, Water-Betony, Brown-wort. 

Browny (brauni), ¢. rare. [f. Brown a. +-y.] 
Inclining to brown. 

1582 Stanvnurst 42 nerd wv. Arb.) 164 Thee brownye lion 
too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's 
Compé. xiii, His browny locks did hang in crooked curles. 
1873 Kixcstev Valentine's D., Oh! 1 wish 1 were a tiny 
browny bird. 


BROWSE. 


+ Brow'sage. (2s. [f. Browser v. +-aGe.] 

1. The browsing of cattle ; concer. that on which 
thcy browse. 

1610 W. FotKincuaw Art of Survey 1. viii. 16 Grasse and 
ants fit for broouage, and browsage of sheepe. 1688 R. 
house Armoury Wi. 333/2 Broovage or Browsage is feed- 
ing of Sheep and Goats 

2. The right of browsing. 

1611 Comcr., /resange, one hog, or more, due vnto the 
Maister of the waters, and forrests of Aubigny (and else- 
where) hy the farniers of the Mastage and brousage thereof. 

Browse (bratz), s4.1 Forms: 6-8 brouse, 
brouze, 7 brouoe, brouss, 7— browze, browse. 
{app. a. 16th c. F. bros? (OF, brost, mod.F. brou?) 
‘bud, young shoot’. (But sense 3 was cvidently 
taken from the verb in English.) The loss of 
the final ¢ prescnts some difficulties: the occas. 
spellings drozce, brouss indicate an early form 
(brzes), which may possibly have been a corruption 
of brousts collective pl.] 

1. Young shoots and twigs of shtubs, trees, etc. 

1523 Fitzners, //usb. §132 If thou haue any trees to.. 
croppe for the fyre-wodde, croppe them in wynter that thy 
beastes maye eate the hrouse and the mosse of the bowes 
and also the yues. 1558 Puakr nerd vu. Giijb, This 
Laurel bushe ful thick of browse. 1596 Srenser F. Q. ut. 
x. 45 Their gotes upon the brouzes fedd, 1617 MARKHAM 
Caval. 1. 5 Bushes, brouse, and some hie or thicke trees for 
shelter. 1669 Woxtice Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Browse or 
broucé, or brutte, the tops of the Branches of Trees that 
Cattle usually feed on. 1721 Dubey in Phil, Trans. 
XXXI1. 168 In the Winter they live upon Browse, or the 
pe of Bushes and young Trees, 1874 C. Geikie Life 
Woods vi. 118 Browse is the Canadian word for the tender 
twigs of trees. P 

2. Fodder for cattle, consisting of young shoots 
and twigs; that which is or can be browsed. 

1552 Hutoer, Browse, or meat for beastes in snow tyme, 
vesca. 1580 Baret Adv. B 1400 Lrowse made for beastes 
of withie bowes. 1621 Firetcner Thierry & Th. 1. i, Like 
leaves they would .. become browse for every beast. 1 
Drvoen Virg. (1806) I. 261 Tl’ unworthy browze Of buf- 


faloes. 1706 J. Prities Cyfer 1. 108 How the Goats their 
shrubby Brouze Gnaw pendent. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 
v, li. (1862) 367 Hollies, which were encouraged in most 


ancient forests for winter browze. 

3. The action of browsing. 

3810 Cromex Remwt. Nithsdale Song, A\l the flocks at 
browse. 182z0Scotr Adéof iii, The cattle are even now re- 
turning from their scanty browse, 1830 W. Puituies 2. 
Stuaé iv. 114 As when at browse..A herd of deer. .disport 
them. 1850 Lynen 7heo. Trin. v.80 [1] listened to the 
browse of the sheep as they cropped the grass. 

Fence (or from the verb) Browse-wood. 

1598 Manwoopo Lawes Forest vi. § 1 (1615) 51/2 The 
Foresters .. must prouide Browse-wood to bee cut downe 
for [the Deer] to feed upon. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 72 It ts 
advis’d not to cut off the Browse-wood of Oaks in Copses. 
1835 E. fesse Glean. Nat. ist. Ser. i. 239 Right of com- 
mon for four horses, and the use of browse-wood. 

Browse, 56.2 Wining. Also brouze. (See quots.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 547 Browse, a metallurgical term 
for a variety of slag. /6s/. I11. s9 A mass of heated fuel, 
mixed with partly-fused and semi-reduced ore, called 
Brouze, floating upon a stratum of melted lead. 

Browse, browze (brauz), v. Forms: (6 
brose), 6-7 brouse, 6-8 brouze, 7 broose, 7-9 
browze, 6- browse. [f. Browser 5.1, or perhaps 
directly from 16th c. F. bvouster, now brouter in 
same sense), according to Littré, f. F. drous?, brozd 
‘bud, young shoot’; the Eng. form being in- 
fluenced by that of the sb., q.v. The pronuncia- 
tion with -z may have begun in the verb; cf. the 
analogy of grass, graze, advice, advise, use, lo use, 
etc. (Or if the verb was evcr érovs? in Eng., we 
might suppose the final -¢ to have been lost, by 
confusion with that of the pa. t.and pa. pple.)) 

1, ‘utr. or absol. To feedoz the leaves and shoots of 
trees and bushcs; to crop the shoots or tender 
parts of rongh plants for food: said of goats, 
deer, cattle. (Sometimes carelessly used for graze, 
but properly implying the cropping of scanty vegc- 
pee) 

1542 Boorpe Dyctary xvi. (1870) 275 At the x byt on the 
grasse, or brosynge on the tree. 1580 HoityBanv 7 reas. 
fr. Toug, Brouter & uianger, to brouze, to feede like an 
Oxe or Goate. 1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. 32 b, All the bushes 
and boughes .. were hewd downe and feld for men like 
brute beastes) to brouze on. 1611 SHaxs, Wut. T. 1. iii. 
68. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus ii. 1 (1619) 336 Cartel] for- 
saking the... pastures to broose vpon leaves and boughes, 
1789 Mrs. Ptozzi Yourn. Frauce 1. 38 Gouts. .browze upon 
the steeps of Snowdon. 1848 Carpenter Anime Phys. 141 
The Giraffe uses its long tongue to lay hold of the young 
shoots on which it browzes. 1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1. 74 
The horses browsed on lotus-leaves. 

b. fig. or lrazsf. 

3611 SHAKS. Cyd. 1. vi. 38 There is cold meat i*th’' Caue, 
we'l brouz on that. 1823 Lams Edia Ser. 1. xv. 1865) 119 And 
browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage [a 
good Library]. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. t. 1187 3) 
9 We thus get a glimp:e of him browsing—for..he was al- 
ways a random reader—in his father’s library. 

2. /rans. To crop and eat (leaves, twigs, ¢tc.). 

1523 Fitzuern. /Zusé. § 131 Fell the vnder wodde fyrste 
in wynter that thy cattell or beastes maye eate & brouse the 
toppes. 1591 Srexser Virg. Guat 82 Others... brouze the 
woodbine twigges. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 284. 
1789 Wotcotr ‘P Pindar) Odes xiii. 4 Fore’d, fore'd to 
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BROWSER. 


hrouse, like goats, the lanes for food. 1859 Darwin O7ig. 
Spee. iii, 1878) 56 Little trees which had been perpetually 
browsed down by the cattle. 1864 Vazly Ted. 21 May, 
Herds of deer have browsed all the leaves away as high 
as their necks could reach. ; 

3. causal. To feed ,cattle) ow (twigs, etc.). 

1530 [see Browser 1]. 1669 WorLIncE Syst, Agric. vi. § 2 
:1681'94 Rangers and Keepers of Parks .. brousing their 
Deer on it. 

Browser (brau‘za.). [f. Browse v. + -ER!.] 

+1. ?One who feeds the deer (in winter-time). 
Cf. Browse v. 3. Obs. 

1gso in Harcourt Papers (1876) [At a survey taken roth 
April 4th year of Edward V1) the jury did then present that 
.. the Lords of Stanton Harcourt have used and ought to 
find four Browsers in Woodstock Park in winter time, when 
any snow shall happen to fall, and tarry, lye, and abide be 
the space of two days, and so to feed the said Browsers 
there browsing soe long as the snow doth lye, every browser 
to have to his lodging every night one billet of wood the 
length of his ax-helve, 

2. An animal which browses. 

1845 Miatctin Nonconf. V.312The stupidest of the browsers 
of the field. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 122 We fell a 
forest, and the timid browsers lose their shelter and food. 

Browsing (brawzin), v4/. sd. [f. Browse 2.] 

1. The action of feeding upon young shoots and 
leaves of trees and shrubs; also comcr, shoots and 


leaves ; browsing-ground. 

1580 Baret A/v, B 1401 A gathering together of leaues 
for beasts in winter; a browsing. ¢1645 Howe tt Le?zZ. (1650) 
II. 8 The park .. for groves, and browsings for the deer .. 
may compare with any. 1859 JepHson Brittany ix. 144 
Heather and gorse, kept short by the browsing of the goats. 

2. Comb., as browsing-line. 

1805 Rerton Landsc. Gard. 51 Stripped of their foliage to 
a certain height..which I shall call the browsing line. 1828 
Stevart Planter’s G. 309 The browsing-line of the black- 
faced sheep seldom reaches to more than three, or three 
feet and a half above the surface. 

Brow’'sing, ///. a. That browses. 

1702 Pore Dryofe 91 Nor let my branches feel The browz- 
ing cattle or the piercing steel. 21725 Pore Odyss. xvu1. 620 
The grazing ox, and browzing goat. 1863 A. Ramsay Pryss. 
Geog. xxviil. 459 Carnivorous and browsing mammalia. 

Browst (braust). Sc. Forms: ?5 browest, 
6 broust, 6- browst. [f. dvow-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Brew, or perh. of earlier origin, from the root 
bru-, as in OHG. brti-has ; cf. also Du. dbroztv-sel 
‘a browst’: the nature of the suffix is not clear. 
(Somc modern writers have perverted this to 
Brewst.)] A brewing; a brewage. Also fig. 

a1500 Burrow Lawes xxxix.(Jam.) For the fourt browest, 
he {the Browster] sall giue the dewtie of ane halfe yeare. 
1594 Batt. Balrinnes in Scot. Poems 16th C. U1. 347 Ane 
bloodie broust there was brouine. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1342) §37 Yow must cause scripture speak it, or else yow 
will not brew your browst well. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. iv, 
The browst of the Howff retained .. its unrivalled reputa- 
tion. 1823 — OQ. Durward vii, You will drink a bitter 
browst of your own brewing one day 

Browster, -ar, northern f. BRewsTER, brewer. 

a1400 Cov, Myst. 132 Boutyng the browstere. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv. 54 Browstar or brewere. @1555 LynpEsav 
7 rag. 356 Ane Browster quhilk can brew moste hoilsum aill. 
1609 SKENE Keg. Maj. xxxix, Ane Browster. 1785 Burns 
3rd Ep. F. Lapratk v, Browster wives and whisky stills. 

+ Browze. Ods, rave—'. [Corruption of F. dou 
in same sense: found earlier also as d7ozs¢, and 
thus identified with the ctymon of Browse sé.] 
The inner covering of the nutmeg. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs ¥. 127 The Nutmeg has three 
Wrappings, to wit, the Shell, the Mace and the Browze [la 
Coque, le Macis, et le Brou]. 

Broyle, Broyn, obs. forms of BRoIL, BRINE. 

Broys‘e, obs. f. Brows, and Bruise. 

Bruart, variant of BREWARD. 

Bruce, variant of Bruker, Ods., a locust. 

Bruch, obs. f. Brocu, Broocu, Broucu, Burcu. 

+Bruche!. Ods. [OE. éryce, ME. bruche (2) 
= OIG. bruh, MHG., imodGer. bruch, MLG. 
broke, Miu. broke, broke, Du. brenk:—OTeut. 
~brukiz-, from stem bruk- of brek-an to BREAK, 
In later ME. superseded by dreche, Breacu.] 

1. The action of breaking, fracture; fig. the 
breaking or violation of a cominand, cngagement, 
etc. ; transgression. 

agoo ol. Laws /Elfred § 3 \Bosw.) Dxs borges bryce. 
a 1000 Guthlac 670 \Gr.) Ne sy him banes bryce. c 1300 

Thrush & Night. 28 Ne wes neuere bruche so slrong 1- 
broke with rizte ne with wrong. 
b. esp. Violation of chastity. 

a zzz5 Ancr. R, 38 Widuten eucrich bruche, mid ihol 
m idenhod and ineidenes menske. ¢1230 //ali Meid. 13 
Vre flesch. .3if bat ha wit hire widute bruche cleane, 

2. A fractured or injured part ; a fissure or break ; 

IREACH SO. 7. 

az215 Leg Kath, 1614 Pe bruchen of hire bodi. al to- 
broken of pe beatinge. @1307in Rel. Antiz. II. 272 At the 
furmeste bruche that he fond Ie lep in and over he wond. 

+ Bruche®”, 0ds. rare. Also brusche. (See quot.) 

1952 Jurnen Jferbal u. 29b, Agarike 1s the same in a 
Varche tre that brueche as the Northern Englishmen call 
il, Or as other call it, a todstole, is in a birche or a walnut 
tre It growelh..vpon the bole or body of the tre. .as other 
thyngres lyke nushrummes todestooles or bruches do. 

Bruchel, obs. form of Britcues a. fragilc. 

+ Bru'chelnesse. [f. prec. + -nFss.) Frailty. 
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c1460in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 251 3yue me grace 
to hyde and hele The blame of my bruchelnesse. 

|| Bruchus (brikds). [L. brticus, britches, a. 
Gr. Bpodros, Bpodxos ‘a wingless locust’.] 

1. An insect ; a caterpillar ;= BRUKE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1. vi. (1495) 393 Brucus is 
the brood of long flyes that dystroye corne and grasse. 
©1475 Bk, Found. St. Barthol. Ch. 1. vi. (1883) 52 Brucus is 
the issue of the buttyrflie, or he haue wynges. 1609 BisLe 
(Douay) Ps. civ. [ev.] 34 The locust came, and the bruchus. 
— Yoel i. comm., Bruchus, an other fleeing litle beast, that 
devoureth not only fruite but also the leaves of trees, 

2. A genus of rhyncophorus beetles, of which the 
larvee are destructive to pease, etc. Hence Bru:- 
ehian, a member of the genus Brechus. 

1852 T. W. Harris /xsects New Eng. 54 The habits of 
the Bruchians and their larve. 

|| Bruscia. The same as BRUCINE, 

1810 Henry Lens. Chemt, (1840) II. 304 Of Brucia. 1876 
Hartey AZat, Med. 513 Brucia closely resembles strychnia, 

Brucine (bréssin). Chem. [From Brucea 
antidysentertca, the tree which was supposed to 
furnish false Angustura bark, now understood to 
be the bark of a species of Strychnos.] 

A vegetable alkaloid existing in false Angustura 
bark, and (along with strychnine) in Nux Vomica ; 
like strychnine it is a strong poison. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Aneusem. 148 Brucine..a new 
alkali is.. procured .. from the .. drucea anti-dysenterica. 
¢1865 J. Wytpbe in Circ. Se. I. 416/1 Brucine may be sepa- 
rated from strychnine by its solubility in codd alcohol. 

Brucite (br7ssit). Afi. [after A. Brece, an 
American mineralogist ; see -1TE.] A native hy- 
drate of magnesia. 1868 in Dana. 

Bruckle (brvk’l), a. Chiefly Sc. and dal. 
Forms: 4 brukel, 5 brukyl, 5-6 -ill, 6 -il, bruk- 
kil, -yll, brukle, brucle, 6- bruckle. [OE. drzco/ 
(in scipbrucol) f. stem druk- of brekan to BREAK 
{see also BROCKLE): but in later use, perhaps pho- 
netic variant of BRICKLE: cf.Sc. muckle and mickle.] 

1. Liable to break ; fragile, brittle. 

1513 Douctas Zxneis xu. xii. 114 As brukkyll ice. 
Turner Herbal u. 64a, Rootes .. not brukle or easy to 
breke. 1589 Putrennam Lng. Poeste (Arb.) 219 Trusting 
vnto a piece of bruckle wood. a17zx Ketry Se. Prov. 
113 (Jam.) Lasses and glasses are bruckle ware. 1858 M. 
Porteous Souter Foknny 29 In bruckle stane and lime. 

2. fig. Frail, uncertain, precarious, ‘ shaky’. 

€ 1325 Aletr. How. 120 Noht of brukel blod and bane. 
¢142§ WynToun Crov. v. xii. 1309 Yhe Devilys war noucht 
wroucht of brukyl kynd. 1g§09 FisHer IVs. gt What ves- 
sell may be more bruckle and frayle than is our body. 
a 1651 Cactperwoop //ist. Kirk (Wodrow) 111. 743 Found- 
ing them upon the bruckle authoritie of profane writers. 1814 
Scorr Waz, \xvii, ‘My things are but in a bruckle state’. 
1886 Lone /, Wight Dial. 8 Bruckle, brittle. 

+Bru‘ckle, v. Ods. or dial. [Related to Sc. 
brutk, to begrime (see BROOKED) ; prob. a frequent- 
ative: See -LE.] ¢azs. To make dirty; to begrime. 

Hence Bru:ckled ff/. a. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Temple, Boyes and bruckel'’d 
children. 1661 L. Grirrin Doctrine of Asse 7 We com- 
monly say to Dirty Children that the Gardener will sow 
Leeks in their faces; we may more truly tell our Bruckled 
Professours that the Devill will sow Tares in their Souls. 
1691 Ray N.C. fords 11 Bruckle, todirty. Bruckled, dirty. 

+Bru-ckleness. Ods. exc. dia/. [f. BRUCKLE a. 
+-NEss.] ‘Bruckle’ quality or condition ; frailty. 

1423 Jas. I King’s Q. cxciv, Pray the reder..Of his gud- 
nesse thy brukilnesse toknytt. a1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 
1. 962 Full of brukilnes, a 1605 Montcomerie Fdyting 1. 611 
Fecklesse foolishnes and beastly bruklenes. 


Brud-, Brude, obs. form of BRIDE. 

Bruder, obs. form of BroTHER. 

Brudge, obs. and dial. form of BRipcE. 

Brudping: see BRYDTHING, wedding. 

Brue, obs. f. Brow, Brew, and var. of Broo, Sc. 

+ Brued, 7//. a. Ods. rare. In 6 brude. [Con- 
tiacled from ImBruUED. (It might be from OF. 
embruer, through intermediate *aérzer.)] Imbrued. 

1560 A. NeviLe Sexeca's (Edipus 92 His eyesall bathd and 
brude in bloud. 1583 Stanynurst Zxefs 1. (Arb.) 49 Then 
they the sacred image with brude fist blooddye propeene’. 

Bruer, obs. form of BREWER. 

Brues(se, obs. form of Brewis, Brose. 

Bruet, var. of Browet, Ods., broth, soup. 

Bruff, dial. var. of Broucn, a halo. 

Brugie, brugg‘e, obs. forms of Brince. 

+ Bruges. Ods. Forms: 6 brigs, brug, bruges, 
burges, broig, brygges, 6-8 bridges, 7 birges, 8 
brudges. [F. Bruges, Flem. Bragge i.e. ‘ bridge’.] 
Name of a city of Flanders, used a¢¢rib. in Bruges 
satin, and sometimes elliptically. 

1517 T. ALLEN in Lodge /é/ust. Brit. Hist. (1838) I. 26 
One black brigs hat. 1538 Aderdcen Reg. v. 16 (J am.) Half 
cllin of Brug satine. 1545 Lac, Wills (1860) 11. 66 White 
sattin of Bridges, 1552-3 /sv. Ch. Goods Staffords. 17 On 
cope of red satin bruges, 1§§9 /v. Eccl. Vestn. in Hay 
Scotia Sacra 189 (Jam.) Blew and yellow broig satin. 1611 
Rates (Jam.) Threed called Birges threed. 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch. 1. 285 Thred Sisters .. Ditto Brudges. 1752 
Beawrs Lex Mevcat. 383 Vhread, called black and brown, 
or Bridges Outnal. 

Brugh, var. of Broven halo, and Brock tower. 

Brugh, brughe, brught, obs. ff. Burcu. 
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BRUISE. 


Bruhows, obs. form of BREWHOUSE. 

Bruik, Bruikit, Sc. forms of Brook v., BROoKED. 

Bruill, obs. form of Bromn. 

Bruilyie, bruilzie: see BRULYIE. 

Bruin (br7in}. In Caxton brune, brunne, 
bruyn. [a. MDu. brea (bruyn, brawn) Brown, 
the name of the bear in Reynard the Fox.) An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the Common or Brown Bear. (It has 
advanced so far in the direction of a common noun 
as to be often written without capital B.) 

1481 Caxton Reynard vii. (Arb.) 1 How bruyn the bere 
spedde wyth the foxe. /ésd. 11 The kynge ..saide to 
brune the bere, syr brune, I wyl that ye doo this message. 
1663 Butter //zd. 1. 11. 131 Mean while th’ approach’d 
the place where Bruin Was now engag’d to mortal ruine. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1.99 So watchful Bruin forms with plastic 
care Each growing lump, and brings it to a Bear. 1764 
T. Brypces Homer Travest. 11.89 No more each two-legg’d 
bruin swears. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville III. 137 
Promising to entrap bruin. 1867 Mrs. Harvey Cruise 
Claymore 130 During the autumn Bruin may not unfre- 
quently be seen near the vineyards. 

Bruise (briz), sb. [f. the vb.] 

+1. A breaking; a breach. Ods. 

1441 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 60 In eschewing of blood- 
shedding and bruses of the Kings peace. 1530 Patscar. 201/2 
Brosyng or broose, drzseuvre. 

2. A hurt or injury to the body by a blunt or 
heavy instrument, causing discoloration but not 
laceration of the skin ; a contusion. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 F ij, Yf in the parties 
rounde about y® vicere there is eyther bruse, phlegmon, or 
othertumour, 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 327 Woundsare 
most commonly made with sharp or piercing weapons, and 
bruises with blunt weapons. 1663-78 Butter Hed. ().) 
One arm'd with metal, th’ other with wood, This fit for 
bruise, and that for blood. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 223 
?4 The Bruises which they often received in their Fall. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 1159 His costly gift, Hard-won and 
hardly won with bruise and blow. 

b. Ofa plant, fruit, or other body. 

1678 N. WaNnLeEY Wonders 11. xliv. § 18. 226/2 He..threw 
it with that force against the floor that the solidest metal 
would have received some damage or bruise thereby. 1770 
Wirtnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 285 Pileus .. nearly flat 
..thin at the edge, turning watery on the least bruise. 

ce. spec. A contusion or injury caused by jambing ; 
Se. in form br7zz. 

Mod. Sc. His hand has got a bad brizz under the wheel. 

3. Comb., as dbruzise-like adj.; + bruise-root 
(see quot.) ; BRUISE-WoRT. 

1698 Newton Pafaver Corn.in Phil. Trans, XX. 263 Or 
Horned Poppy, with a Yellow Flower, vulgarly called in 
Hampshire, Squatmotre, or Bruseroot. 1839-47 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. & Phys. 111. 908/1 The_bruise-like swelling. 

Bruise (bri#z), v. Forms: 1 br¥san, 3-5 
brisen, 3-6 brise, (4 bris), 3-7 bruse, 4-6 
broose, brose, bryse, 5 brese, bresse, brysse, 
burse, 5-6 brisse, broyse, brouse, 6 brusse, 
broose, 6-7 bruze, 7,9 bruize, 6- bruise; (also.Sc. 
4 byrs, 6 birs, 8 birze, 8- brizz; 8-9 orth. dial. 
bruzz: see also BiRsE v.). [OE. drysazz to crush, 
bruise, with which afterwards coalesced F. br7sze-r, 
bruister, briuser, to break, smash, shatter. The 
latter is of uncertain origin: see Diez, Littré, and 
Scheler. (The Anglo-French form was druser: see 
senses 2, 3.) The normal modern Eng. representa- 
tive alike of OE. dryse and OF. érése would be 
byise (braiz). The early ME. druse may be ex- 
plained as a s.w. spelling with the usual # = 
OE. 9; brése may also be accounted for as the 
Kentish form with 2 for OE. ¥; but the ME. 
forms brose, broose, broyse, brouse, and the modern 
éruize must be from the OFr. forms, though the 
phonological details are obscure. The shortening 
of the vowel in 15th c. northern é7zsse, brysse, and 
mod.Sc. 67722, Eng. dial. drvzzz, is also unusual.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To crush or mangle with’ the heavy 
blow of something not edged or pointed ; to crush 
by any weight’ (J.). But now chiefly in a weaker 
sense: To injure by a blow which discolours the 
skin but does not lacerate it, and breaks no bones ; 
to contuse: a. (the body of men or animals). 

a, Forms érysan, br ise, brese, birse, byrse, briss. 
¢ 890 K. AEtFreD /ezda v. vi. (Bosw.) His preosta znne of 
horse fallende and gebrysedne. a 1000 Be Domes Deze 49 
Ne inid swidran his swype nele brysan wanhydiz zemod. 
e1200 Trt. Coll. Hom. 61 He wile smite mid..swuerde . 
and brisen, a 1300 Havelok 1835 That he sholde him. . brisen 
so, that wit no salue Ne sholde him helen leche non. ¢1375 
? Barsour St. Vincentius 395 Sancte Vincent tormentit wes 
Byrsit, beft & brynt. c1400 Destr. Troy 7929 My body 
hath pou brisit. c1430 Sy Tryam. 237 Upon an olde 
stede, That was bresyd and blynde. 1470-85 MAatory 
Arthur (1817) 1. 375 Sir kayes hors brysed hym ful sore. 
1501 Doucias Pal. Hon... 1924 He. .brissit all my banis. 

B. Form bruse, brzze. 

41375 Foseph Arint. 501 In be bikkeste pres he.. Breek 
braynes a-brod, brusede burnes. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
Rolls Ser. III. 59 Pe Sabynes .. brusede and ouerlay pat 
mayde [Tarpeia]. 1516 Fasyan Chou II. 538 The erle 
marshall ouerthrewe his appellaunt, and so brusyd hym, y* 
-.he dyed. 1590 Srenser /. O 11.tv. 34 Least they [fishes] 
their finnes should bruze..upon the stony grownd. 1891 
— Virgil's Guat xxxvii, And with his hand him rashly 


BRUISE. 


bruzing slewe. 1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 221 And 
thereby brused the head of the. .enemie of mankinde. 
y. Form érose, broyse, broose, brotse. : 
1382 Wyeur Nan, xxii. 25 The asse toynede hym silf to 
the wal, and briside (v. r. brosede] the foot of the sitter. 
1430 LypG. Chron. Troy w. xxx, On a shelde, brosed and 
affrayde They bare hym home. 1494 Fanyan v1. clxiii. 140 
{He] fell from his horse.. whereof he was soo ae de that 
he dyed. 1529 More Comfort agst, Trib. u. Wks. 1178, 2 
‘The iuste man though he fal, shall not be broosed. 1530 
Patscr. 471/2, I brose with a stroke or with a fall .. I have 
brousyd my shoulder with fallynge downe the stayres. ¢ 1563 
Thersites in 4 Old Plays (1848) 77 He wyll brose me. 
8. Form bruise, brutce. 
rs80 Baret Adv, B 1412 A wounde bruised is woorse than 
that is onely cut. 1598 Saks. Merry IW.1. i. 294, I bruiz'd 
my shin th’ other day. 1611 [iste Gev. iii. 15 It shal bruise 
thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heele. 1662 FULLER 
Worthjes (1840) 111. 332 He fell down, and bruised himself 
todeath, 1709 SteELr Tatler No. 45 ?7, | am bruised to 
Death. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 261 (They] 
made no scruple..to beat and bruise him. 1842 TENNYSON 
Two Voices 222 Cursed and scorn’d, and bruised with stones. 
1871 Mortey Voltaére 74 In England..the peasant has not 
his feet bruised in wooden shoes. 
b. (plants, fruit). ; i. 
c1gas E. E. Allit. P. B, 1047 Bot quen hit (the fruit] is 
brused ober broken ober byten in twyune. 1523 Firzners. 
§ 129 Get as manye rotes with them as thou canste and 
breake them not nor bryse them. 1596 Suaks. 1 //ev. ae 
1. 1.8 Nor bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of 
hostile paces, 1633 G. Hernert Temple, Providence xvi. 
Bees work for man; and yet they never bruise Their masters 
flower. 1681 Baxter in Bé. of Praise (1862) 202 If death 
shall bruise this springing seed Before it comes to fruit. 
ce. To make a dent in, crush out of shape, 


batter (a hard surface). 

1530 Pasar. 471/2, I brose harnesse or ones flesshe, whan 
it synketh in with the weyghtynesse of strokes, Jenfondre. 
His heed pece was brosed with the stroke that a man myght 
have layed his hande in the hole. 1599 (see Bruisen Afé. a.) 
1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 60 Aw've bruzzed mi clog-nose 
wi puncin’ that owd can. ; 

d. To maul as a boxer or prize-fighter. 

a 625 Fretcner Nice Valour, i, He shall brutse three a 
month, 

+2. To break (i preces, down), to smash. Obs. 
{This sense was apparently from French.]} 

{1292 Britton 1, xi. § 1 Ceux, qi felounousement. . brusent 
eglises, ou autri mesouns.] at é. E. Psalter x\v{i]. 10 
Bowe shall he bris, and breke wapenes ma. 1382 Wyc.ir 
2 Aings xi. 18 And thei distruyden his auters and‘ the 
ymagis broosiden to gydris mi3tily. 1483 Caxton Gold, 
Leg. 438/4 He toke breed and.. brosyd and gaue it to his 
dyscyples. 1494 FaBYAN vil. ccxxiv. 286 Kyng Phylyp.. 
broused or crased y* castellys. ¢1g30 Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 30 Not leue standyng neyther castel nor toure 
yp right; but I shall bruise them downe to the erth. 1535 
CoverpaLe Da». ii. 40 As yron brusseth and _breaketh all 
thinges. 1590 R. Ferris 7'rav. Bristowe in Collier /Zéust. 
E. E. Pop. Lit, xvii, Had his foote once slipped. -he would 
haue beene brused in peeces. 1611 Art of } enerie 77 Let 
him plash or bruse down small twigges. : 

3. fig. (to senses 1, 2, 4) To crush, wound, disable. 

{1292 Britton 1, xxi. § 7 Qi les sequestres de nos ministres 
aescient eynt bruseez.] 1382 Wyctir Dexzé. ix. 3 Fier de- 
uowrynge and wastynge, the which brisse [A/S. £. bruse] 
hem down. — Prov. Prol. 1 ‘Thur3 long sicknesse brosid. 
c1g00 Partenay 3748 Peruers fortune .. Which on reisith, 
Anothir don brise. 1894 Suaks. Kick. ///, v. ii. 2 Bruis'd 
vnderneatl the yoake of Tyranny. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xin, |. 1144 How they have quelled and bruised [/reg7sse] 
the puissance of the Carthaginians. 1667 Mitton ?. L.v. 
88, An Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy disobedience. 
1871 Mortey Crit. A/isc. (1886) III. 44 He feared that vio- 
lent surgery which in eradicating a false opinion fatally 
bruises at the same time a true and wholesome feeling that 
may cling to it. 

4. To beatsmall, pound, crush, bray, grind down. 

1382 Wycuir Lez. ii. 16 A part of the brisde corn. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xvi.(1495) 121 The Lawes ben 
as it were two mylstones contynued to brose and grynde 
the mete. c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 3if pay [peas] 
ben harde.. Brysse hom or strene hom. 1523 FitzHers. 
Tlusb. § 59 Take that grasse, and broyse it a lyttell in a 
morter. 1697 Draypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 194 Some scatt’ring 
Pot-herbs .. bruis’d with Vervain. 1846 J. Baxter Lrér. 
Pract. Agric. I. 415 Bruize eight gallons of red currants 
with one quart of raspberries. 1847 9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 6 
Phys. \V. 15/1 Larger morsels..are first seized and bruised 
by the dental apparatus. i 

+5. To crush by pressure, jam, squeeze. (The 
ordinary sense in mod. Scotch. See also BiRsE v.) 

1614 Raceicn “Hist. World II. v. iii. §6 Wind bruised out 
of a bladder. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i. tii. Poems 
(2844) 38 Let my arms .. brizz thy bonny breasts and lips tc 
mine. «1774 Frercusson Drink Eclog. Poems (1845) 51 
The thrifty guid-wife Sees Her lasses kirn, or birze the 
dainty cheese. J/od. tc. He has briz’d his finger in the 
door. 

6. Nault. To bruise water: see quots. 

1867 SuytH Sadlor's Word-bk., Bruising water, pitching 
heavily to a head-sea, and making but little head-way. 
Bruise-water, a ship with very bluff bows, built more for 
carrying than sailing. 1880 Daily Ted. 7 Sept., While, rail 
under, she is bruising her water like a barge. 

7. intr. with along. To ride on recklessly, with- 
out regard to fences or crops damaged, or to 
sparing the horse. (Hunting slang: cf. /o pound 
along.) 

1865 Dudlin Uniz. Mag. 1.19 A majority of those who 
follow them have ..no notion of hunting, but go ‘ bruising’ 
along. 1872 Ateros xii. 110 The baron hunted his five 
days. . bruising along. . determinedly. 

Bruise, obs. form of Brewis; var. of Brose. 
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Brui‘seable, @. rare. [f. BRUISE v. + -ABLE.] 

r61r Cotcr., Friable, bruiseable, easie to be broken. 

Bruised (brizd), pp/.a. [f. as prec. +-ED!.] 

l. Hurt or damaged by a heavy blow; contused; 
with skin crushed and discoloured. (Formerly in 
strongcr seuse.) 

1388 Wycuir AZatt. xii. 20 A brisid (1382 schaken] rehed 
he shal not breke. c1q4g0 Loneticn Grad xxvii. 94 A ful 
wery and abrosed Manne. 1573 Tusser //usé, (1878) 32 
Forget it not Fruit brused will rot. 1727 De For Eng. 
Tradesm., (1841) 1. vi. 44 Like an old invalid soldier out of 
the wars, maimed, bruised, and sick. 1884 G. ALLEN Strange 
Stories 85 The bruised and livid face of the old parson, 

Jig. 1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. iii. 219, 1 neuer yet did heare 
That the bruized heart was pierc’d through the eares. 1642 
Mitton Afol. Smect. (1851) 297 The brused consciences of 
so many Christians. 

b. Of blood: Extravasated. Oés. or dial. 

1579 LanGcuaM Gard. Health (1633) 113 Bruses and brused 
bloud, stampe Nep leaues with salt and apply them. fod. 
Se. Briz’d bluid. 

2. Crushed, battered, dinted. 

1590 SPENSER F.Q.1. xi. 14 Often bounding on the brused 
gras, 31599 Suaks. //en. V, v, Prol. 18 His beamed Helmet 
and his bended Sword. ¢16s0 in Rushw. //is¢. Codd. 1. 
(1692) I. 77 A bruised Ship-wrackt Vessel, full of Leaks. 
1840 Hoop Up Rhine 44 Oh it’s the beautiful brass pail.. 
and how it’s all bruised and battered. 

3. Crushed small, brayed, poundcd. 

1382 (see Bruise vw. 4). ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 679 
Bresed whete and breses louge. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. 
(1729) 194 Those [birds] who feed on bruised seeds. 

Bruiser (bré‘za1).  [f. Bruise v. +-ER!.] 

1. One who bruises or crushes. 

1586 Warner 4/6, Eng. i. xviii. 81 The Brooser of the 
Serpents head. 1738 Westey Hymn ‘Praise by all to 
Christ be given’ xvi, Serpent, see in us thy Bruiser, Feel 
his Power, 1863 J. Murery Comm. Gen. iii. 20 The bruiser 
of the serpent’s head. 

In the phraseology of the prize-ring : A pro- 
fessional boxer, a prize-fighter. 

1744 H. Watpote Lett. H. Mann (1834) 11. cxvi. 6 He let 
into the pit great numbers of bear-garden bruisers (that is 
the term) to knock down everybody that hissed. 1754 Cov- 
notsseur No. to (1774) 1.77 Has no more claims to heroism, 
than the case-hardened valour of a bruiser or prize-fighter. 
1796 J. Anstev Pleader’s Gufde 202 A secret joy the Bruiser 
knows In giving and receiving blows. 181r Byron Curse 
Afin, xi, Be all the bruisers cull’d from all St. Giles’. 1873 
Symonos Grk, Poets x. 330 Polydeuces was a notable 
bruiser. 

3. Hunting slang. See BRuisE v. 7. 

1830 R. Ec..Warsuxton Haunt. Songs, Woore Country vi, 
On a light thorough-bred there's a bruiser. 

4. A eoncave tool used in grinding lenses or the 
specula of telescopes. 

1977 Munce in PAtl, Trans. LXVII. 304 A concave tool 
or bruiser, with which ..the brass grinder, and the hones 
are to be formed. c¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 11. 108 All 
the emery strokes are ground off from the bruiser. 


+ Brui‘sewort. Herb. Obs. [From supposed 
healing virtues.] The name of one or two different 


plants, esp. the Common Daisy. Cf. bonewor?. 

cro00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 374 Wid lungen adle genim .. and 
bryse wyrt and brun wyrt. @1qs0 A/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
45 Consolida minor.,waysegle, uel bonwort, «eZ brosewort. 
¢1460 J. Russert, Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 184 
Brese-wort..is good for ache. 1597 Gerarp /ferbal cxciii. 
§ 7.512 The Daisie is called..in English Daisies and Bruise 
woort. 1611 Cotcr., Marguerite des prez, th’ ordinarie, 
litle, white and wild Daisie, called (otherwise) Bruisewort. 
1783 Ainswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell)1, Bruise wort, consolida. 
1830 WitHerinG Brit, Plants (ed. 7) I. 537 Slaponaria] 
aoficinalis, Soapwort, Bruisewort. 

Bruising (brivzin), vb/. 5d. [f. Bruise v.] 

1. Crushing or damaging with a heavy blow; 
also (06s.) breaking in pieces, breaking ; also fg. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. cv{i]. 30 And Fynees stod and pleside ; and 
the brosing [Vulg. guassatro] ceside. c 1460 Towneley Alyst. 
172 For bryssyng of youre bonys. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531! 58b, Kepe the rule of holy obedyence hole and 
sounde, without crasynge or brusynge. 1664 Evetys A’ad. 
‘fort. (1729) 219 To prevent bruising by Wind-falls .. lay 
some Straw under your Fruit-Trees. 

+b. concr. A broken piece, a fragment. Oés. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. xxx. 14 Ther shal not be founde of his 
brosingus [1388 gobetis] a shord. 

2. Fighting with the fists, boxing. 

1780 in Wilberforce's Life (1838) 1. 14 He is a fine fellow 
if you come to bruising. 1854 THackerav Neweomes 1. 
ror Bruising was considered a fine manly old English cus- 
tom. 188: Biacksore J/atd of Sk. 163 He had held the 
belt for seven years, for wrestling as well as for bruising. 

3. Comb., as bruisingwise adv.; bruising- 
mateh, a boxing-match, prize-fight. 

1575 Banister Chyrurg, 11. (1585) 263 If it be brusingwise 
doone, we call it a contnsed wounde, or Ecchymmosis. 1794 
Wotcotr ‘P. Pindar) Row. for Oliver Wks. II. 402 It 
would wear the aspect of a bruising-match. 

Bruising, p//. 2. [see -1nc 2.] That bruises. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. i. 3 Brusing or shyvering coldes. 
1594 Sas. Rich. {//, v. i. t10 Put in their hands thy 
bruising Irons of wrath. 1874 Boutett Arms 4 Arm, vii. 
121 Seriously injured by the brnising effect of the blow. 

b. Hunting slang. See Bruise v. 7. 

1872 Anteros xvi. 142 A fair, though by no means bruising 
rider to hounds. 

Bruisse, obs. form of BREwI1s. 

Bruit (brit), sd. Forms: 4 brout, 5 bruyt\e, 
5-7 brute, 6 brewte, 6-7 bruite, s- bruit. [a. F. 
druid in same senses, ppl. sb. belonging to bruire 
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vb. to make a noise, roar: corrcsp. to Pr. drecer, 
brugtr, OCat. brogtr, It. brutre. According to 
Littre, drugitis, the prototype of drzz7, occurs in 
late L.. Dicz views with favour a derivation pro- 
posed by Menage from L. rugive to roar, rugitus 
roaring, and says that druegré for ruge? occurs i 
Lex Aleman», Vf this be so, the prefixed 4 may 
be duc to some onomatopuzic alteration. ] 

1. Noise, din, clamour, sound. arch. 

¢ 1480 Merlin 2e1 Ther sholde ye haue herde soche bruyt 
and soche noyse. 1523 Lp. Berners /roéss. 1. xviii. 23 They 
made a merueilus great brute, wt blowyng of hornes. 1563 
Foxe A. & AV. |. 689/2 A brute or noise of wild Beasts. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xv. 249 A shrill and suddaine brute 
this Prothalamion brake. 1637 R. Hurst tr. Gombauld’s 
Endim. (1639) 202 A confused bruite of Cymballs. 1837 
Cariyte Fr, Nev. 1.1. 1. iti, 57 Testifying, as his wont ts, 
by loud bruit. @ 1863 Mepivate Aom. Lop. (1865) V. xliii. 
21g I’o check it with the bruit of arms. 

2. Report noised abroad, rumour, tidings; matter 
noised abroad. arch. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 387 Not long after yt brute of this ouer- 
throwe of the EnEipahemen came vnto the towne. 1611 
Bisre Nahum iit tg All that heare the bruit of thee, shall 
clap the hands ouer thee, 1671 Evetyn Alem. (1857) I]. 66 
There came an uncertain bruit from Barbadoes of some 
disorder there. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) [1]. xiv. 
88 Who says Miss Clarissa Harlowe is the paragon of virtue ? 
-.-Common bruit! Is virtue to be established by common 
bruit only? 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold U1. 1v. iv. 483 The wildest 
bruits were greedily credited. ; 

+b. Noising abroad, public utterance. Ods. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark x, Vhe bruite or 
preaching of the Ghospell. 

+3. Fame, renown, celebrity, reputation. Oés. 

€147§ Caxton Jason 51 The bruit of preu Jason aug- 
mented. .froniday today. 1513 Douatas neds xin. Prol. 
193 Quha evir in Latyn hes the bruit or glore. 1549-62 
STERNHOLD & H../’s. Ixviii. 1x His pengle triumphes make, 
and purchase brute and fame. 1609 Skene Neg. May. 20 
Ane Arbitour sould be of gude brute and fame. 

|| 4. fed. A name for any of the sounds heard in 
auscultation ; e.g. drat? artértel, bruil de souffle, 
etc. A French scnse ; sometimes used in Eng. 

Bruit (brit), v. Also 6-7 bruite, 6-$ brute. 
(f Brurr sd.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo noise, report, rumour. 
abroad, about. 

a 1§28 SKELTON Co/. Clout 489 With language thus poluted, 
Holy Churche is bruted. 1548 Upatt, etc. Avasm. Par. 
John iv. 28 The woman did bruit abrode thisrumour. 1 
Drayton //eroic. Ep. xvi. tor When Fame shall brute thy 
Banishment abroad. 1s9x Suaks. 1 /fex. /, u. iii 68, | 
finde thou art no lesse then Fame hath bruited. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 43 If I first bruce this, the tidings, that 
will come after, will all be swallowed up of this. 1837 Car- 
tyte Fr, Kev. II, m1. av. iti, 263 The country is getting up; 
noise of you is bruited day after day. 1840 Dickens ary. 
Rudge (1866) (1. xxiii. 66 This report .. was bruited about 
with much industry. 

b. with sedbord. clause, or an equivalent. 

tszs Lv. Berners Frodss. Il. ccxxii. (ccxviil.] 69: The 
Frenchemen bruteth that ye wyll put out of your armes 
tharmes of Fraunce. 1538 Latimer Servi. & Kem. (1845 404 
(Those]..which were bruited to deny the sacrament. 1651 
Proc. Parliament No. 98. 1502 he Enemy was bruted to 
be upon his March towards Carlisle. 1706 Estcourt fair 
Examp. w.i.51 To blast my Fame, and brute it to the 
World that you have left me. 1835 Lytrox Aéencr w. i, 
They do bruit it that he sees visions. 

Cc. wr. 

1818 Keats Exdyiniton 1. 791 Bronze clarions awake, and 
faintly bruit, Where long ago a giant battle was. 

2. /rans. To speak of, make famous, celebrate. 

1553 T.Witsosx AAe?. 11 Let Cesar, Alexander, and Hanni- 
ball be bruted for warriers. 1598 Yoxc Diana 98 Of whom 
Fame brutes their name in cuery ground, 1641 Mittos Cd. 
Govt. v.(1851) 113 A man so much bruited for learning. 
1791 Cowrer /dad vit. 220 The shield of Nestor, bruited to 
the skies. 1816 Byron CA. //ar.in. 37 Thy wild name Was 
ne'er more bruited in men’s minds than now. 

+ 3. To din. Ods. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) IV. 86 Whole Towns you will 
bruit with a Pettifogging Suit. 

Bruit, -ish, obs. forms of Brutr, Bretisu. 

Bruited (britid), pp/.a. [f. Bruit v. +-Ep1.J 
Noised abroad ; rumoured, reported ; famed, re- 
nowned, celebrated. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurcl 395 The bruted Britons of 
Brutns Albion. 1630 M. Gopwyx Bf. Hereford's Ann, Eng. 
1.68 The Kings much bruited humanity. 1874 Brackic 
Self-Cult, 5x The most bruited.. hydropathic appliances. 

Bruiter (britaz).  [f. Bruiry.+-ren!.] One 
who spreads a report, rumour, etc. 

1535 If. Cromwe.tin Strype Zcc/. Jfem. 1. App. Ixviti, Io 
have compressed the bruters therof to silence. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Eras, Par. Yohn 50 The bruters abrode of all the 
thynges that he wroughte. 1638 Heyvwoop Rafe Lucr. 
Wks. 1874 V. 226 Then be the bruter Of thy owne 
shame. 

+ Brui‘tful, 2. Os. [f. Bruit sé.+-rv.] 
Full of renown, renowned, famous. 

1609 Hevwoop &rit. Troy xiv. xxi, His bruitfull fame. 

+ Brui‘tish, a. Ovs. [f. as prec. + -Isti] 
Rumoured, noised abroad. 

1567-8 T. Hower .Vezwe Sonets We 134 Eche bruitish 
broyle that forth abrode is blowne; Beleeue not lightly. 

+ Bruke. Ols. exc. dial. In 4 bruk, bruyk, 
bruc. fad. L. dricus, briichus; see BRUCHUS.] 

=) 
da-2 


Often with 


BRUM. 


]. «A locust without wings’; ? the larva of the 
locust ; a destructive caterpillar. 

21340 HanroLe Psalter civ. 32 He sayd & the locust 
come and the bruyk .. Cov. The locust is modire of the 
bruyk : thai ere litill bestis, bot thai ere ful noyous. 1382 
Wyceur Lev. xi. 22 As is bruk [1388 bruke] in his kynde, 
that is the kynde of locust er it haue wenges. — er. li. 
14 Y shal fulfille thee of men, as with bruc werm. 1609 
Bipte (Douay) Foe/ i. 4 The residue of the locust hath the 
bruke eaten. 

2. (See quot. 

1847-78 Hattiweit, Brack, a field-cricket. North. 
Bruke, obs. f. Brook. 

Bruket, -it, Sc. f. BROoKED, streaked. 
Brukil, -ill, -yl, obs. ff. BRUCKLE. 

Brule, -inge, brullynge, obs. ff. BRoIL, -ING. 
Brulyie, brulzie, bruilzie, (briil¥i, briili). 

Also brully. Sc. and north. form of BrolL, a 
fray, disturbance. (The z stands for 3, y.) 

1785 Burxs Ep. IV. Simpson Postscr. xiii, We Bardies ken 
some better Than mind sic brulzie. 1790 — Election Ballad 
xvii, And Hell mix’dinthe brulyie. 1818 Scott Hr#, AVid/. 
xvi, As forward ina bruilzie as their neighbours. 1826 — 
in Lockhart (1839) VIEI. 277 On the whole I am glad of this 
bruilzie. 1875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S$.) Brutly, 
a broil or squabble. 

€| See also Brox sé.! and v.2 
Brulyiement, brulliement, Sc. and north. 
dial. form of BRoILMENT, broil, disturbance. 

1715 Ramsay Cont. Christ's Kirk Gr. u. ii, And quat this 
brulziement at anes. 1722 HaAmitton Wadlace 45 (Jam.) 
An hundred at this bruilliement were killed. 1804 R. 
Anverson Cumbrid, Ball., Feff & Fob, And meade a brul- 
liment and bodder. 

Brum .brym), v. rare—'. [cf. Ger. brzmmen 
to hum, murmur.]  é#¢r. To murmur, hum. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV1. 207 Now this is the strangest 
well !.. always huniming and brumming. 

Brum. A slang contraction of BruMMAGEM; 
attrib. ‘ counterfeit, not genuine’. 

[1862 Coruh. Mag. Nov. 648 (Hoppe) We have just touched 
for a rattling stake of sugar (i.e. a large stake of money) at 
Brum.] 188: Staxdard 27 Sept. 2/1 The Lobster Smack, 
the house of call for the ‘ brum’—i. e. unlicensed—pilots, 
who are patronised by captains objecting to the higher dues 
charged by the regular Trinity House men at Gravesend... 
Beside the fire is seated one of the ‘brum’ pilots. 

|| Brumaire brzémer’). [Fr.; f. ¥. breeme fog: 
see BruME.] The name adopted for the second 
month of the year in the calendar of the French 
Republic, introduced in 1793; it extended from 
Oct. 22 to Nov. 20. 

1803 F. Latuon (¢ét/e) The Castle of the Twileries, or a 
Narrative of all the events which have taken place .. from 
the time of its construction, to the Eighteenth Brumaire of 
the year VIII. 

Brumal (bri-mal’, a. Also 6 brumaill, 6-7 
brumall. fad. L. ériémal-is belonging to winter, 
f. brtima contr. of *brevima, shortest (day), winter ; 
cf. F. bremal.] Belonging to winter; winter-like, 
wintry. 

1513 Douctas xeds vu. Prol. 14 Thai schort days that 
clerkis clepe brumaill. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. 
129 About the brumall Solstice .. the Sea is calme, and 
the winds do cease, 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1}. 
374 They walk barefooted, throughout the brumal season. 
1870 Lowe. Sindy Wind. 32 What cheerfulness there was 
in brumal verse was that of Horace’s. 

Brume (brm).  [a. F. drtme fog :—L briima 
winter ; see prec.} Tog, mist, vapour. : 

1808 J. BAxLow Cou. 1. 579 Hail, with its glassy globes. 
and brume congeal’d. 1863 Loner. Saga K. Olaf xix. 8 
Suddenly through the drifting brume The blare of the horns 
began to ring. 

Brume, obs. and Sc. form of Broom. 

+ Bru-ment. Ods. = BreveEMENT, an entry. 
1§23 Fitzuers. //xsb. § 152 Bokes of accompte of house- 
holde, & brumentes vpon the same. 
+Brumle, v. Ods.—'. [app. a. Ger. brammeln, 
dim. of drzmmen to roar.] = Brim v.1 
1671 }Yestm, Drollery 118 Like a Boar that runs brumling 
afier the sows. 

Brummagem (bro-médzém), sd. and a. Also 
7 brom-, brumicham, brom-, brim-, brumig- 
ham, bromedgham, brumegeum, brumisham, 
brim-, brumingham, 9 brummejam. 

A. sb. 1. A local vulgar form of the name of the 
town of Birmingham, in England. Hence (con- 
temptuously), An article of Birmingham manu- 
facture: spec. @. A counterfeit coin; b. a spur. 

{1691 G. Miece New State Eng.235 Bromicham, particu- 
larly noted a few years ago, for the counterfeit groats made 
here, and from hence dispevsed alloverthe Kingdom. 1848 
Mars. Gaskeit MM. Barton (1882) 23/2 Poor babby cried .. 
ull we got to Brummagem for the night.) 1834-43 SourHey 
Dector cxl. (1); It proved to be a Brummejam of the 
coarsest and clumsiest kind. 1840 E. Narire Sc. & Sports 
for, Lands 1. vu. 221, | tightened the reins and applied the 
Lrummagems. 

2. Eng. Hist, —‘ Birmingham (i.e. counterfeit) 
Protestant’ [alluding to the counterfeit groats 
inade at Birmingham a few years before]: A nick- 
name given to supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 

1680. See BinMINGHAM, ANTI-BIRMINGHAM. 

[1681 Lo irteece Bricf Rel, 11857) 1. 124 The latter party 
have been called by the former, whigs, fanaticks, covenant- 
cers, bromigham protestants, etc.) 168 (Sept. 9) fadlad, 


1140 


Riddle of the Round-Head, Whigs and Brumighanmis, with 
shams and stories, Are true protestants. 1681 (Dec. 15) 
Ballad, Tgnoramus, O, how they plotted! Briminghants 
voted, And all the sobre the holy cause promoted. 1682 
Popish Fables, a Dialogue between Fly-blow,a Tory; Swift- 
heel, a Tantivy; Flash, a Brumegeum; See-well, a Whig. 
Jéid, 1am a thin brass protestant silver’d over .. they call 
me a Brumegeum..but my Sirname is Flash. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. a. Made at Birmingham. 
b. With primary allusion to counterfeit groats 
coined there in 17th c.; but, also, with later refer- 
ence to plated and lacquered wares still manu- 
factured there: Counterfeit, sham, not genuine; of 
the nature of a cheap or showy imitation. 

1637 Calendar Dom. St. Papers 105 Those swords which 
he..pretends to be blades of his owne makeing are all 
bromedgham blades & forraine blades. 1688 1. Brown, I 
coined heroes as fast as Brumingham groats. 1827 Blackw. 
Mag, XXII. Oct. 410/2 Brummagem Statesmen. 1853 
Lytton JZy Novel 1. 120 (Hoppe) A work-table .. inlaid 
with brass ..in that peculiar taste which is vulgarly called 
Brummagem, 1861 A. K. H. B. Recreat. Country Pars. 
Ser. n. 47 The vulgar dandy, strutting along, with his 
Brummagem jewellery. 

2. Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘ Birminghams’ 
of 1680: see A 2. 

1681 D'Urrey Sir Barnaby Whig Prol., To hear hard- 
en’d Brumicham rascals prate. 1681 (Sept. 15) Bad/ad, Old 
Femmy, No mobile gay fop, With Brimigham pretences. 
— (¢#t@e) A proper New Brummigham Ballad. 1682 ( Nov.) 
The Cavalier Litany, From a Briumisham Saint, and a 
serious Church Whig.. Libera nos. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Bromigham-consctence, very bad; Bromigham-pro- 
testants, Dissenters or Whiggs. (See further examples in 
Birmingham Weekly Post, 11 Dec. 1880.) 

Hence Brummagemish a., Brummagemize z., 


Brummagism. 

1870 HawTHorne Eng. Note-dks. (1879) IV. 171 The 
country began to look Brummagemish. 1886 Sat. Kev. 13 
Mar. 360 The reluctance of the capital to Brummagemize 
itself. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 238 As to the mechanical 
arrangeinent, to use a Brummagism, they are as if they 
had heen pitched together. 

(Of Birmingham, the OE, form appears to have been 
*Beormingaham. The metathesis of 7, giving Bre-, Bri-, 
Bru-, Brom-, is found as early at least as the 1sthc. In 
No. 10 of Edgbastonia, 15th Feb. 1882, 140 variant forms 
and spellings are cited from documents. Among these may 
be found 1-2 (Domesday) Bermingeham, 3-6 Birmyngeham, 
5-6 Brymyngeham, 6 Brimichan, 7 Brimingham, Brimigham, 
Brimmidgham, Brimisham; also 4-6 Burmyngeham, 4-7 
Brum(m)ingham, Brummingsham, Bruinigham, Brummidg- 
ham, Brumicham.]} 

Bru'mmish, a. /ow. [f. Brum, slang contrac- 
tion of Brummagem+-1sH.] Of coin: Of counter- 
feit character, doubtfully genuine. 

1805 G. Corman Foku Bull, Brit. Theat. 55 Two guineas 
.-one seems light, and t’other looks a little brummish. 

Brumous (brémeas), a. [ad. F. drameux, or 
late L. drizimosus ‘wintry’, already in Isidore in 
sense of ‘rainy’. See BrumaL.] Foggy, wintry. 

1850 THACKERAY Pendennis xxiii, The blonde misses of 
Albion in their brumous isle. 1859 Masson A/iéten 1. 526 
In the dull brumous air. 

Brumstane, obs. f. BRIMSTONE. 

Brun.e, obs. and dial. form of Brown, Burn. 

+ Brune, sé. Ots. Forms: 1 bryne, byrne, 
(byrn), 2-4 brune (74), 4 brene. [OE. dryne:— 
OTeut. *b7z22-2 burning, f. ablaut stem dr u2- of 
brin-n-az to burn. Cf. ON. briz2t:—*brunon- in 
same sense. The Kentish form was brexe: brenne 
was rather a new formation on stem of ME. drezz- 
en, paving the way for the later dzrze, Burn sd.] 
Burning, a burn. 

¢890 K. ALFRED Beda wv. xxv. (title) (Bosw.) Er dam be 
dxt mynster mid bryne fornumen ware. c¢gso Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 Ds dxzes heto vel byrn. ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 11. 130 Wip bryne, genim finules nipeardes. a 1225 
Axcr. R, 296 Pe cwene. .pet mid one strea brouhte o brune 
alle hire huses. @ 1240 Ureisnu in /.amb. Hom. 203 per bis 
brune were. 1340 4 yew. 264 Helle is..Vol of brene on- 
polyinde. [1523 FitzHrrs. Surv. 28b, Catell hauynge no 
such brenne.] 

jig. axzzeg Ancr. R. 254 Pe brune of golnesse. 


+ Brunel, -elle. O¢s. [See quot. 
The plant Self-heal (Przzella vulgaris). 

1597 GERARD Herbal cxci. § 1. 507 Brunell is called in 
English Prunell, Carpenters herbe, Selfeheale, and Hooke- 
heale, and Sicklewoort. 16xx CotGr., Ougteresle, Selfe- 
heale.. Brunell, Prunell. 1878 Britten & Hottanp Plant-n., 
Brunel, a modification of Brunedia, the Latin name (now 
more frequently out less correctly written Prazedéa), which 
took its rise from the German die Branne, an ‘ infirmitie 
amoug soldiers that lie in campe’ described by Gerard 
(p. 508); this appears to have been a kind of quinsey.. for 
which the Pruxedda was deemed a specific. 

Brunetta: see Burnet. 

Brunette (brne't, brzine't), sd. and a. Also 8 
brunett. a. F. drznette ‘a nut-browne girle’ 
(Cotgr.), fem. of drzset, dim. of bru brown.] 

A. sb. A girl or woman of a dark complexion. 

1713 Guardian No. x09 (1756) 11. 108 Your fair women .. 
thought of this fashion to insult the Olives and the Brunetts. 
1796 J. OWEN Trav, Europe 11. 438 My landlady. .is a very 
pretty brunette. 1847 Bannan /ugod. Leg. (1877) 12 Whether 
the ladies there are short or tall, Brunettes or blondes. 1859 
Gio. Eviot A. Bede 45 His mother, a beautiful brunette. 


B. adj. Of dark complexion, brown-haired ; 
nut-brown. Also aésol. the colour. 


1878.] 


1712 Henry in Sfect. No. 396 You will excuse a Remark | 


BRUNT. 


| which this gentleman's Passion for the Bruzette has sug- 


gested toa Brother Theorist. 1752 Sin H. Beaumont Crito 
11 Raphael's most charming Madonna is a brunette Beauty. 
1815 Hist. ¥. Decastro 1. 180 Her complexion .. cleared 
up into a fine brunette. 1861 Hume tr. A/ogetx-Tandon 
1, v. 32 The Indian Stock..skin brunette rather than black. 
188: G. ALLEN Anglo-Sax. Brit. 56 The nation which 
resulted. . being sometimes blonde, sometimes brunette. 


Hence Brune‘tteness (7ave). 


1839 Fraser's Mag. X1X.75 Praising. .the pretty brunette- 
ness of a young lily-forced thing. 


Brunie, -y(e, obs. ff. Brrn1E. 

+ Bru'nion. ? Os. [a. F. brugnon ‘espece de 
péche ou de pavie a peau lisse’ (Littré); cf. It. 
brugna, prugina, Pg. brunho, deriv. of L. prunum 
plum, frees plum-tree.] 

A smooth-skinned variety of the peach, a necta- 
rine; sometimes described as ‘a sort of fruit 
between a plum and a peach’. 

1706 in Puitiips. 1736 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Brunishe, obs. form of BuRNIsH v. 

Brunne, obs. form of Burn. 

Brunneous (brv‘nzjas), a. [f. mod.L. brun- 
neus, =med:L. brunus, f. Teut. ériin Browy.] 
Dark brown. (Chiefly in Z2tomology.) 

1843 Humeureys Brit, Woths 1. 137 The hind wings are 


brunneous grey. 1847 Proc. Berw. Nat. Cinb il. No. 5.244 
Abdomen. .beneath shining brunneous or ferruginous. 


Hence (from combining form brunneo-) brun- 
neo-piceous a., brunneo-testaceous a. 

1847 Proc. Berw. Nat.Cinub 11. No. 5.255 Elytra..brunneo- 
piceous. 256 Two lateral punctures. .brunneo-testaceous. 

Bru'nner’s glands. 4zat. [So called from 
their discoverer Brunner, a Swiss anatomist 1653 - 
1727.) Small racemose mucous glands situated in 
the upper part of the small intestine in mammals 
and certain fishes. 

1860 in Mayne £.xp. Lex. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Brun- 
ners glands duodenal glands. . They secrete a viscid fluid 
containing mucus..whose purpose is not known. 

Brunonian (briendu'nian), a. Aled. [f. Bruno, 
Brunén-em, a Latinized form of the name Browz.] 

Applied to the system or theory of medicine 
founded by Dr. John Brown (1735-1788), accord- 
ing to which physical life consists in a peculiar 
excitability, the normal excitement produced by 
all the agents which affect the body constituting 
the healthy condition, while all diseases arise either 
from deficiency or from excess of excitement, and 
must be treated with stimulants or sedatives. 

19799 Med. & Phys. ¥rui. 1. 124 The chief peculiarities of 
the Brunonian System. 1806 /did. XV. 147 The Brunonian 
method of preventing or curing indirect debility. 

b. sb. One who holds this theory. 

1882 Standard 13 Dec. 5/5 The Brunonians, of whom some 
adherents still linger in Italy. 

Brunstan, -stone, obs. or dial. ff. BRIMSTONE. 

Brunswick (branzwik). [LG. Brunswtk, 
-swyk; Ger. Braunschweig.) 

1. The name ofa town and imperial province 
(formerly a duchy = Arunsiwick-Wolfenbittel) of 
Germany. In earlier times Hanover constituted 
the electorate of Brunswick-Liineburg, whence the 
name ‘line of Brunswick ’=* line of Hanover’ 
applied to the English sovereigns from George I. 

2. Hence the name of an obsolete textile fabric. 

1480 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York 130 Brussell clothe 
dcc vij elles iij quarters : Browneswyke iiij** ix elles, 

2. attrib., in Brunswick black, a black varnish 
made of turpentine and asphalt or lamp-black ; 
Brunswick green, a green pigment consisting 
of oxychloride of copper (Watts Drct, Chevz.). 

Brunt (brznt}, sb.1 Forms: 4- brunt, 4-6 
bronte, 5-6 bront, brunte, 6 brount. [First in 
14th c. Origin unknown; generally sought in 
ON. éruna ‘to advance with the speed of fire’; 
though such a formation from that is difficult to 
explain etymologically, and connecting links are 
wanting. The word may rather be an onomato- 
peeia of Eng. itself: cf. Dunt, and various 67- 
words implying sharp or smart application of force. 
It is possible however that some association with 
burnt (in Sc. brunt), as if the ‘chief brunt’ were 
‘the hottest ’ of the fight, has influenced sense 4.] 

+1. A sharp blow. Os. 

c1325 E.E. Addit. P. A.174 Bot baysment gef myn hert a 
brunt. 1400 Sowdone Bab. 3166 He smote the bisshope 
withe a bronde And gaf him an evel bronte. 1470-85 


Maory 4rthur xx. xxi. (Globe) 472/2 Sir Gawaine gave 
him many sad brunts and many sad strokes. 
+b. Ata brunt: at one blow, at once, suddenly. 

Obs. (Cf. Fr. tout a coup, tout d'un coup.) 

¢ 1400 A le xander (Stev.) 134 All pat was bitten of the best, 
was ata brunt dede_ a@ 1555 Rivtey Wks. 53 Traditions. . 
at one brunt are revived. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. 
Usor. 69 Here Osorius .. uttereth all his skill ata brunt. 
1609 Biste (Douay) 2 Avuys xxiii. 8 Which killed eight 
hundred at one brunt. 

+2. An assault, charge, onset, violent attack. 
(Often after bear, abide, sustain, etc.) Obs. 


a. of fighting men, physical agents. 


BRUNT. 


1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, Vhe pore souldiours 
Which bare the bronte euer of such shoures, And the mis- 
chiefe of werre comonly. 153 Evyor Gov, (1834) 201 [He] 
there alone snstained the whole brunt of his enenties. 1570 
Levins Jfantp. 189 A Brunt, zufetus. c1sgo MarLtowr 
Faust. 1.93. 121 Stranger engines for the brunt of war. 
1601 Hottanp Pérny 11. 491 Sustaining the charge and brunt 
of K. Porsenaes army. 1648 Gace West. Ind. x. (1655) 32 
At the third brunt, they made those lusty souldiers flie. 

b. of sickness, temptation, persccution, etc. 
Obs. or arch. 

1542 Boorne Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 Strength maye suffre 
abrount. 1563 //omelies 1. xvi. 11. (#859) 461 So many and 
great brunts of affliction and persecution, @ 1617 Bayne 
On FE phes. (1658) 127 A brunt of unbelief doth not evacuate 
our faith. 1693 W. Ropertson Phrascol, Gen. 533 He en- 
dures sore brunts, meaguos impetus sustinet, 1821 CLARE 
h7ll. Minstr, 1, 210 Wishing to despise. . Brunts of fate and 
scorns, of men. 

te. dt the first brunt: at the first charge or 
onset ; fig. at starting, at first. Ods. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyn tys cxlviii, Though some of his men 
he overthrewn at the first brunt. ¢1532 Lo. Berners //uon 
(1883) 395 At the fyrste brounte the Almaynes were con- 
strayned to recule abacke. 1549 Coverpa.e “ras. Par. 
1 Cor. i. 23 A doctrine, that at the fyrste brunte seemeth 
base and folyshe. 1693 Alem. Ct. Teckely 1. 44 They put 
them into disorder at the first brunt. 

3. Shock, violence, or force (of an attack). 

(This more abstract sense was at first only vaguely evolved 
from the preceding, which it has now superseded. Phrases 
like brunt of war, of battle, etc. connect 2 and 3.) 

a. of war, or of any material force. 

1579 FENTON Guiectard, 1. (1599) 84 AN the brunt and 
swaigh of that daies fight. 1614 Rateicn Afist. World in. 
42 Athens..endured the hardest and worst brunt of Darius 
invasion. 1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes § Qual, 40 Neither 
will it [Brasse] like Gold resist the utmost brunt of the Fire. 
1728 MorGan Algiers II. iv, 282 Utterly averse To stand 
the Brunt of another Engagement. 1809 WELLINGTON Le?. 
in Gurw. Disp. IV. 324 Bearing the first brunt of the enemy's 
attack, 1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. ii. 29 It was on the Cymry 
that the chief brunt of the contest fell. 

b. of an immaterial force. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 15, I must needes abide 
the brunt of his displeasure. 1662 FuLLer HWorthies (1840) 
II. 447 When such prisoners .. have weathered out the 
brunt of that disease. 1774 Burke Amer, Tax. Wks. 1842 
I. 175, I had rather bear the brunt of all his wit. 1827 
Haram Const, /ist, (1876) I. iv. 198 Grindal.. bore the 
whole brunt of the queen's displeasure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 88 To avoid the brunt of their argument. 

4. The chief stress or violence; crisis. (For- 
merly expressed by chief brunt, greatest brunt.) 

{3598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 4 The first three, fiue, 
or seuen rankes..do beare the chiefe brunt. 1665 MANLEY 
Grotius' Low-C. WWarrs 144 It had inabled him to bear the 
greatest brunt of Humane Affairs.] 1769 Ropertson Chas.V, 
III. x1. 309 The wing of the French which stood the brunt of 
the combat. 1815 Moore Lalla N',(1824)93 Now comes the 
brunt, the crisis of the day. 1837 Cartyce Fr. Rev, (1872) 
I. vin. ix. 239 The brunt of the danger seems past. 185s 
Macaucay /fist. Eng. 1V. 241 But the English had borne 
the brunt of the fight. 1868 FE. Eowarps Xalegh I. vii. 110 
The brunt of the defence fell on ships, not on soldiers. 

+ 5. A sudden effort, strain, or outburst ; a ‘fit’, 
‘spurt’. (Cf. 1b.) Oés. 

¢14§0 Merlin xviii. 282 Vhei spored theire horse oner 
the brigge at a brunt. 1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 
(Arb,) 76 {]Oxen] they graunte to be not so good as horses 
at a sodeyne brunte, and (as we saye) at a deade lifte. 1612 
T. Taytor Comm, Trtus ii. 12 It is but for a brunt of new- 
fanglednesse. @1626 Br. Anprewes Sev. xix. (1661) 389 
His vigour is not brunts only, or starts, zwpetus. 1670 R. 
Ruoves Flora's Vagaries 58 1t will be but one Brunt o’ th’ 
Old mans anger. 

6B. Comb., as brunt-bearing adj. 

1654 CHAPMAN A Uphonsus Plays 1873 III. 243 Saxon lans- 
knights and brunt-bearing Switzers. 

© Error for érude, Bruit. 

01485 Dighy JMyst. (1882) v. 52 Herd ye not the Excla. 
mation And the grete brunte.. Crucyfy hym! 1523 Lo. 
Berners /'vorss, 1. clxxxviii, 222 The brunt went y* he was 
chiefe heed of the prouostes treason, 

+ Brunt, 54.2 Obs. rare—'. A bud, a ‘spur’ 
on a fruit tree. 

1668 MakkuHamM Hay to Wealth No. 9.1. i. 97 You must 
gather your fruit clean, without Ieaves or brunts. .for every 
brunt would be a stalk for fruit to grow upon. 

Brunt (brent), v. rare. [f. Brunt sd.1] 

+1. s#tr. To make an assault or attack. Ods. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 54 Bruntun, or make a soden stert- 
ynge, zustlio. 1690 W. Wacker /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 74 
They would brunt without a main force. 

2. drans, To bear the brunt of, face boldly. rare. 

1859 I. TayLor Logic tn Theol. 194 Brunting the chilling 
fogs of a winter's afternoon, in England. 1859 G. Merepitu 
R. Feverel iv. (1885) 29 ‘Do you think they'll ever suspect 
us?’ ‘What if they do? We must brunt it.’ 

Brunt, obs. and dial. pa. t.and pple. of BuRN v. 

Brurde, var. of BRERD, Vés., edge. 

Brus, obs. form of Brewis. 

Bruschalle: see BrusHaL, Oés., brushwood. 

Bruse, obs. form of Broosk, BRUISE. 

Brusen, obs. form of dz-sten, Burst pa. pple. 

1601 HoLtanp Pérnyxx. v, Those who are brusen bellied, 
or have ruptures. 

+ Brusery, -ury. Sc. Olds. [Cf. Brusit.] 
Embroidery. 

1513 Douctas /Enets x1. xv. 24 Hys hosing schane of wark 
of Barbary, In portratour of subtell brusery fz’... brusury.] 


Brush (brvf), s¢.J Forms: 5 


« 


brusche, 6 | 
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brushe, 6- brush. [ME. brusche, a. OF. brosse, 
broce, broche brushwood (whence mod.F, brous- 
Sailles: see BrusHAL). Diez cites Pr. drossa, Sp. 
brosa, It. brustia, brushwood. Du Cange has 
med.L, bruscia, brocta, brossia, brozta, brucia, all 
in same sense. Diez takes the late L. type as 
*brustia, and refers it to OIG. burst, bursta 
bristle ; cf. MIIG. drirste brush. Ifhis conjectures 
are correct, drosse § brush’ and brosse ‘ brushwood ' 
were originally identical; but as their history in 
Knglish shows no contact, it appears better here to 
treat them apart: sec Brusu 56.2] 

1. a. Loppings of trees or hedges; cut brush- 
wood (now in U.S.). b. A fagot or bavin of 
such brushwood. (Cf. BRasH sd,2) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, (Rolls Ser.) 8338 Pey comaunded 
to al men lyk Wib brusch to come, & fylle pe dyk. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 54 Brusche, druscus. 1§30 PALscrR. 204/2 
Brushe to make brushes on, drzyere. 1655 GuRNALL Chr, 
tn Arni. xiii. 218/2 One sin helps to kindle another; the 
less the greater, as the brush the loggs. 1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Brush, a small Faggot, to light the other at 
Taverns. 1732 De For Your Gt. Brit. 1. 138 (D.) Small 
light bavins .. are called in the taverns a Brush. 1830 in 
W. Cobbet Rar. Rides (1885) II. 298 [To] supply the farm 
with poles and brush, and with everything wanted in the 
way of fuel. 1830 Gat Lawrte T. 1. ii. (1849) 86 The two 
boys would be found serviceable, either in collecting the 
brush, or in burning off the logs. 1860 Barti.ett, Brush, 
for brushwood, is an Americanism, and..comprises also 
branches of trees. 1880 HV, Cornwadl Gloss.(E.D.S.), Brush, 
dried furze used for fires. 

2. The small growing trces or shrubs of a wood ; 
a thicket of small trees or underwood. (Esp. in 
U. S., Canada, and Australia.) 

¢ 1440-1530 [see sense 1]. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius Pj, 
The inhabiters of the contrey were accustumed to creape 
emonges the brushe like wild beastes. 1613 SYLVESTER 
Elegie Sir W. Sidney, Brush and Bryars (good for nought 
at all. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 374 You shall never have 
clean underwood, but shrubs and brushes. 1766 C, Beatty 
Two Months’ Tour (1768) 35 Grown up.. with small brush, 
or under-wood. ee Wotcott (P. Pindar) Sir F. Banks & 
Emp. Morocco, Mindless of trees, and brushes, and the 
brambles. 1820 Oxtey WV. S. Wades, The timber standing 
at wide intervals, without any brush or undergrowth. /érd. 
These plains or brushes are swamps in wet weather. 

+3. Stubble. Ods. or dtal. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 343 They sowe wheat again, 
upon the brush (as they call it) i.e. upon the peas stubble, 
1790 Marsnace AfidZ, Counties 11. Gloss., Brush, stubble ; 
as a wheat-brush, 

4. Comb., as brush-fagot, -heap, -pile, also 
brush-apple, ‘the native Australian wood of 
Achras australis’ (Treas. Bot.) ; + brush-bill, 
a bill for cutting brushwood; brush-bush, a 
shrub (Zucryphia pinnaia) having pinnate leaves 
and single white flowers; brush-cherry, ‘the 
native Australian wood of 7Zrochocarpa lau- 
rina’ (Treas. Bot.) ; brush-kangaroo, a species 
of kangaroo inhabiting the Australian ‘ brush’ ; 
brush-puller, a machine for pulling up brush- 
wood by the roots; brush-scythe, a scythe or 
sickle on a shaft for cutting brushwood; brush- 
turkey, an Australian bird (7alegalla Latham?) ; 
brush-turnip (see quot.). 

1588 R, Parke tr. JA/endoza's China 65 Pikes, targets, 
faunchers, brushebilles, holbards, 1606 S7r G. Goosecappe 
ui, in Bullen O. £2 (1884) III. 44 She had as lieve be 
courted with a *brush faggot as with a Frenchman. 1767 
A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 230 The fire-wood was most 
of it .. brush-faggots out of a wood, and but few of the 
small bush-faggots. 1809 W. Irvine Auicherd. (1861) 141 
He was a perfect ‘brush-heap in a blaze. 1830 Proc. 
R. Geog. Soc. 1. 29 These dogs .. are particularly useful 
in catching the bandicoots, the small *brush kangaroo, and 
the opossum. 1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys I. 257 The 
very chickens run under the fences and the “brushpile. 1573 
Tusser Husé. xvii. (1878) 37 A *brush sithe and grasse sithe. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 110 To sow..*brush tur- 
nips, which are not expected to produce any roots, but in 
the months of March and April afford an excellent food for 
ewes and lambs. 1847 CarPeNnTER Zool. § 435 Termed. .the 
*Brush 7urkey, on account of the wattles with which its 
neck is furnished. 1852 W. Broperip Note-dé. of Nat. 139 
The brush-turkey belongs to a family of birds. which never 
incubate, but..leave their eggs to the genial warmth of this 
half-natural, half artificial mother. 

Brush (brvf), 54.2. Forms; 4-6 brusshe, 5 
brusch(e, 7 brish,6- brush. [MI. drusshe, a. OF. 
brosse, broisse, identified by most French etymolo- 
gists with dvosse brushwood (see Brus 56.1), the 
sense being supposed to be derived through that 
of ‘bunch of broom or other shrub used to sweep 
away dust’: cf. Broom. But the history of the 
French words has not been satisfactorily made 
ont: cf. MHG. drrste fem. * brush’, from borsle 
bristle, and see Diez, Littré, Scheler, Brachet.] 

1. A utensil consisting of a piece of wood or 
other suitable material, set with small tufts or 
bunches of bristles, hair, or the like, for sweeping 
or scrubbing dust and dirt from a surface; and 
generally any utensil for brushing or sweeping. 

Brushes are of many shapes and of various materials 
according to use; instead of bristles there may be slender 
wires, vegetable fibres, feathers, etc. They are named ac- 


| 


BRUSH. 


cording to their use, as clathes-brush, hat.brush, shoe-brush, 
blacking-brush, hatr-brush, natl-brush, teoth-brush, etc. 
A Aard brush has stiff bristles; a soft brush fine and 
flexible bristles. Vhe chinmey-sweep's brush and dust brush 
pass into a desom, 

1377 Lanc.. 7. 72. B. xiv. 460 Whi he ne hadde wasshen 
it [a coat] or wyped it with a brusshe. 1485 /xz, in Aipfon 
CA, Acts, 369 Unum hrusshe, 24. 1519 Horman Vaudlg. 115 
Olde men erahen theyr dustye clothes with cowe tayles: 
as we do with hear brusshes, 1530 Parser. 182 Vates de- 
crottoyres, a rubbynge brusshe to make clene clothes with. 
a1s98 Haxcuyt Voy. I. 363 (R.), 100 brushes for garments 
(none made of swine haire’. 1609 C. Butinr Kem. Alon. v, 
Move the cluster Jof bees] gently with your brush, and drive 
thein in. The Brush is a handfull of Rosemary, Ilyssop, 
Fennell, or other herbes; of Hazell, Withie, Plum-tree, or 
other boughs; or rather of boughes with hearbs, bound 
taper-wise together. 1619 in Pitcairn’s Crim. Driads 11. 
478 Ane kamie-caise, with ane brusch, with certane other 
necessaris, 1758 Jounson [dler No. 5 pit If a coat be 
spotted, a lady has a hrush, 1873 Brack /’r. Thule xvit. 
275 You want a hard brush to brush sunlight off a wall. 

2. An instrument consisting of a bunch of hairs 
attached toa straight handle, for applying moisture 
to a surface, moist colours in painting, colouring, 
and similar purposes. 

These also vary greatly in size, from a small brush composed 
of a few fine elastic hairs of the sable, etc. fixed in a fine 
quill, to the large and coarse brushes of the house painter or 
plasterer (some of which have the hairs in distinct bunches’, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 46 A Brusch for paynterys, celeps. 1677 
Moxon Mech. /xerc. (1703) 249 Brishes, of three sorts, viz. 
A Stock Brish, a Round Brish, and a Pencil. With these 
Brishes, they wet old Walls before they mend them. 170: 
Art's Improv. 1. 63 Take a fine Hogs-Hair-Brush; wit 
this, job and beat over your Work gently, that the Gold 
may be pressed in close. 1792 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 328 
Rub it over all the joints.. with a painter's brush. 1804 
Hupvesrorp liccam. Chaplet 136 No ainter that’s living 
can handle a brush! 1859 Guttick Timas Paint, 295 
Brushes of brown sable are generally made by the inser- 
tion of the hair into quills; hence the size of the brush 
is recognised by the various names of the birds which supply 
the quills enployed—as eagle, swan (of various sizes), goose, 
duck, and crow. /éfd. The smaller kinds of brushes are 
still sometimes termed ‘ pencils’, 

b. The painter's art or professional skill. 
Brother of the brush: artist. 

1687 Be. Cartwricnt in //7st. Alagd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
143 Pray make use of my Brother of the Brush, 1759 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1793) 1. 133 The honourable devices which the 
Pentagraphic fietheren of the brush have shewn in taking 
copies. 1789 WotcotT (P. Pindar) Subj. for Paint. Wks. 
1812 II. 136 The world ne'er said nor thougkt it of thy 
Brush. 1833 Byron's Wks. (1846) 585/1 A young American 
brother of the brush. 1836 Praep Poems, Sk. Ving. Lady, lf 1 
to-morrow Could manage just for half-an-hour Sir Joshua‘s 
brush to borrow. Jad. There is another picture from the 
same brush. 

3. Any brush-like bunch or tuft. 

a. generally. 

158 J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 258b, Thys vayne- 
glorious proud pecocke is bedeckt with. .glittering plumes, 
wrapt up together in a great brush. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 473 Equisetum arvense..the Larren stem terminates 
in an abrupt brush of branches. 

b. The bushy tail, or bushy part of the tail, of an 
animal ; sfec. that of the fox. 

1675 Isee 10]. 1690 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Brush. a 
Fox's Tail. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 11. 145 His Brush he 
drags, And sweeps the Mire impure. 1774 Gotpsm. Ve. 
{Tist. 11. 190 His {the fox’s] tail is called bis brush or drag. 
1784 Cowrer Task v1. 317 The squirrel, flippant. .whisks lis 
brush. 1860 Gen. P. Tnomeson Audi Alt. IIL. cxxxix. 114 
If the landed interest took the same courses in fox-hunting, 
it would be easy to foretell how many brushes they would 
bring home. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn in Dark Pl, 
162, I tied the brush of the tail [of the gemsbuck] to Blue- 
buck’s saddle. 

4. Eniom. A brush-like organ on the legs of 


bees and other insects. 

1828 Stark £lem. Nat. list. 11, 201 Tarsi short, with no 
brush beneath, 1862 Hume tr. Moguin- Tandon i, 1. 208 
The legs of the Bee. -have the first joint of the tarsus dilated 
..Its inner surface is provided with several rows of stiff hairs 
placed transversely, which gives to this part the name of the 
© brush‘. 

5. Metallic brush: ‘a bundle of fine wires fixcd 
in an insulating handle. Used for faradisation of 
less sensitive parts in anasthetic conditions * (S37. 
Soc. Lex.) ; also a wire hair-brush. 

6. Electricity. a. Abrush-like discharge of sparks, 
b. A piece of metal terminating in metallic wires, 
or strips of flexible metal, used for securing good 
metallic connexion between two portions of an 
electrical instrument. 

1789 Nicuotson in PAit. Trans. LX XIX. 275 When the 
intensity was greatest, brushes, of a different kind from the 
former, appeared. 1803 Med. § Phys. Frul. 1X. 390 Some- 
what like a little brush deflagration. 1842 W. Grove Cer. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6175 The cleciric »park, the brush, and 
similar phenomena. ¢1865 J. Wytpr in Circ. Sc. 1. 174 2 
When any pointed object is presented to an electrised sur- 
face, the spark..becomes converted into a brush-like form ; 
hence the term ‘electric orush’. 1883 Avowdedge 13 July 
24/2 One of the brushes of the cominutator presse» the 
insulating piece. 

7. Optics. Bright or dark figures accompanying 
certain phenomena observed in polarized fight, 
which by their shaded and ilf-defined edges com- 
bined with variations of breadth suggest the idea 
of brushes. 


BRUSH. 


1817-45 Herscner Light in Lacyel. Metrop. 559. 185 
Lioyp Wave Theory Light 194 Vhe dark Drushes, whic 
cross the entire system of rings. /6rd. 122 Jlaidinger 
brushes .. two brutes, of a pale orange-yellow culour, the 
axis of which cvincides always with the track of the plane 
of polarization. 1878 Gurney Crystallog. 111 In certain 
adjustments of the polariscope. ,two dark brushes run across 
the rings. 

II from Brusn v.* 

8. A brushing ; an application of a brush. 

1822 Scott \Viged xxxvii, He .. gives his beaver a brush, 
vad cocks it in the face of all creation. .Wod. Give your 
hair a brush. 

9. A graze, esp.ona horse's leg. cf. BRUSH 2.2 6. 

3710 Lond, Gaz. No. 46494 A Grey Gelding. having. a 
Lrush in the right Hin. 

TIL. attrib. and Comb. 


10. simple auirih, Brush-like. 

1675 Lond. Gat. No. 1044/4 A dark brown Nag .. a hrush 
tail, 1f not cut since stolen, 1703 /ésd. No. 38454 Lost a 
large liver-cotour’d and white Spaniel, with a brush Tail. 
1711 /bid. No. 4900/4 A whisk Tail and brush Mane. 

11. General relations: a. attributive, as brush- 
arop, -play, -power, -work ; b. objective, as brush- 
maker, -manufaclurer ; ©. similative and parasyn- 
thetic, as brash-form, -ltke, -shuped, -latled. 

1878 SymMonps Soun, M. Aneclo v, A rich Embroidery 
Bedews my face from *brush-drops thick and thin, 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem, V1. 402 Electric discharge, especially in 
the "brush-form, poy tukes place in curves, 1859 
Town Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 478/2 Vhis end of the hair is 

. more or less ragged and *brush-like. 1709 Lona’. Gaz. 
No. 4538/4 Joseph Wheeler, *Brushmaker by Trade. 1812 
Examiner 12 Oct. 650/2 W. Jones ..* brush manufacturer. 
1884 St. James's Gaz. 24 Jau. 6/2 An appearance of fusion 
obtained by a delicate dexterity of * brush-play [in painting). 
1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Mar. 4'2 His *brush-power was not 
more remarkable than his vision. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
4oo * Brush-shaped. .made up of numerous spreading hairs, 
etc. in a tuft, as the stigmas of Grasses. 1853 KiNGsLry 
Hypatia xxi. 258 Four or five brace of tall *brush-tailed 
greyhounds. 1868 //ust. Lond. News 11 Apr., There is no 
obtrusively pretentious *brushwork nor garish colouring. 

12. Special combs. ; brush-burn, an inflamma- 
tion or sore caused by violent friction; brush- 
gold (Painting , gold pigment for applying witha 
brush ; brush-grass, 4xdropogon Gryllus; brush- 
iron-ore, brush-ore, an iron ore found in the 
Forest of Dean (see quots.); brush-peneil, an 
artist's colour brush; brush-tea (see quot.) ; 
brush-tongued a., having a tongue tipped with a 
brush-like cluster of filaments; brush-wheel, | a)a 
kind of friction-wheel which turns another similar 
wheel by means of bristles, cloth, leather, etc., fixed 
on their circumferences; .4 a circular revolving 
brush used for polishing, etc. 

1861 Reave Cloister §& H. 1.13 Margaret Van Eyck gave 
him a little *brush-gold, and some vermilion. 1633 GERARD 
Herébal\, xxii, *Brushgrasse. 1695 Woopwarp .Va‘. Hist. 
Earth ww.(1723) 197 Minera ferri Stalactica..called *Brush- 
Iron-Ore. 1678 PAil. Trans. X11.932 The lIron-Ore .. is 
found in great abundance ..The best, which they call their 
Brush-Ore, is of a Blewish colour, 1831 J. HotLanp .Wanu/. 
-Vetals |. 33 A curious stalactite, rich in iron, and termed 
trush ore, from its being found hanging from the tops of 
caverns in stria resembling a brush. 1703 Art's /mprov. 1. 
$1 With a *Brush-Pencil, Marble the thing you would Var- 
nish. 3813 Mitpurn Ortent. Comm. 11. 525 *Brush Tea—so 
called from the leaves being twisted into small cords like 
pack-thread, about 14 to 2 inches long. 1880 S?. James's 
Budget 17 Sept. 12/2 Regions where humming-birds and 
*brush-tongued lories abound. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 548 
Wheels. .made to turn each other by means of bristles fixed 
in their circumference; these are called “brush wheels. 

Brush (brv{), 56.3 In 5 broush, Sv. brwhs, 
6 brous, 5-6 brusche. [?f. BRusH v.1] 

1. A forcible rush, a hostile collision or encounter ; 
in later use, chiefly a short but smart encounter. 

231400 Alexandcr 783 With slik a brout & a brusche 
{Duébl, MS, broush) pe bataill a-sembild. c1qz5 Wrystoun 
Cron, vin. xvi. 120 Than thai layid on dwyhs for dwyhs [= 
dush}, Mony a rap and mony a brwhs. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 11. 51 The lansis and grit speiris with (thair] 
force, Maid sic ane brusche vpone the bardit horss. /67d. 
III. 186 The feildis baith togidder thair did june, With 
sic ane brous quhill mony speris brak. a1600 Rod. Hood 
(Ritson) 1, xx. 3r His courage was flush, he'd venture a 
brush. 1606 SHaks. 7r. & Cr. v. ili. 34 Tempt not yet 
the brushes of the warre. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1869) 
312 Let us go and have t’ other Brush with them. 1829 
Marrvat /. ./ildmay iv, I became a scientific pugilist, and 
now and then took a brush with anoldster. 1860 KincsLey 
Jiftsc. 1, 18 A smart brush with the Spaniards. 

b. Hence -4/ a brush, al the first brush, t lo 
stand brush. 

a 1400 A lexandcr 2:33 (Dubl. MS.) Pe folke of be cite .. 
barred bremely at a brush be foure brod 3ates, 1756 R. 
SyMMeER in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 460 1V.378 The French will 
not carry the place at a brush. 1795 Woxcett (P. Pindar) 
Pindariana Wks, 1812 1V.73 Love will stand brush against 
ail wind and weather. 

2. fie. Cf. ‘rub’. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, y. iil. 3 Salsbury..who in rage 
forgets Aged contusions, and all brush of Time. 1676 
Hare Contempl. 1. (1689) 161 Though an humble man 
may upon the very score of his humility and meekness, re- 
ceivea brush inthe world. 1800 WexuiNcTon Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. 1.121, 1 have given them a brush through Colonel 
Pater, and have informed him that the system has not been 


hitherto approved. 
3. ? A slight attack of illness. (Cf. Brasu.) 
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1733 Swift's Corr. 11, 717, 1 (De. Sheridan) hope nothing 
wily her bur a brush. ; 

+ Brush, 54.4, Ods.,a variant of Brucuus, BreKk. 

1382 Wye vir /sa. xxxili.4 Gederede togidere shul be joure 
spoiles, ass gecered brush [1388 bruke} 

Brush bref, v.! Also 4-§ brusehe(n, 5 
brusshe. [l'erh. identical with F. brosser intr. 
‘to dash through dense underwood’, said of a stag 
or a hunter, which Littre separates from brosser 
trans. ‘to brush’, and refers immediately to brosse 
‘brushwood’, But it is possible that the I:ng. 
word is onomatopa-ic, or that onomatopuia has 
affected its use: cf. rush and ér- words like brass 

burst’, break, bruise. In modern use, also affected 
by Bresn v.2, esp. in sense 4.] 

+1. tnir. To rush with force or speed, usually 
into collision. Os. cxe. as influenced by BRUSH v.": 
sce quot. 1863 in 4, 

111400 be agate And hehalisfurthonhede | irusches 
doune by pe berne & bitterly wepis. %a@1400 Morte Arth. 
3681 Than brothely they bekyre with bLoustouse tacle, 
Bruschese boldlye one burde. crgoo Destr. Troy 1192 Bothe 
batels on bent brusshet to-gedur.  /dze/, 10469 Pantasilia .. 
brusshet into batell. 1513 Douctas #7: ners x. xiv. 1g2 Furth 
bruschit the sawle with gret stremys of blude. 1647 W. 
3rownk Molex. 1. 78 Yor feare to brush at the iniquity of 
meu, betray ‘fe the cause of the gods? a 1650 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1, 388 Wis eares brushed out of blood. 

+ 2. ¢rans. Yo force, or drive with a rush. Ods. 

¢ 31425 Wyntoun Cron, vin, xiit. 93 (Jam. Wpe he stwrly 
bruschyd the dure, And laid it flatlyngis in the ure. a 1460 
Play Sacrament 649 Vrushe them hens bothe & that anon. 
c1470 Henry MWadlace x, 28 Ilud fra byrneis was bruschyt 
on the greyn. 

3. intr. To burst away with a rush, move off 
abruptly, be gone, decainp, make off. 

1690 13. 1, Dict Cant. Crew, Brush, to rly Run away. 
1718 rion (Poems 63 Off they brush’d, both Foot and 
Horse. 1728 Vaxerucn & Cis. J ror, /insd. uu. i. 48, 1 be- 
heve I had as good brush off. 1730 Fietvine A athor's 
Farce 1. vii, Come, Sir, will you please to brush? 1820 
Byron Morg. Mag. Ixv, He brush'd apace On to the abbey. 
3833 Hr. Martsxtau Serkeley the B. 1. viii. 154 Enoch 
brushed out of the door. 1842 Bakuam /ugol. Leg. ered 
204 And one Sergeant Matcham had brush’d with the dibs. 

©. Blending this with Bresu v.2 

4. inir. To move briskly dy, through, or agains! 
anything, grazing it or sweeping it aside in passing. 

1674 N. Fairrax Lulk & Selv. 143 To brush through many 
atoms of room. 1732 Appison Sfect. No. 530 P 1 A pretty 
young thing .. brushing by me. 1713 Guardian No. 163 
(1756) I}. 316 The servants... begin to brush very familiarly 
by me. 31821 Crane Vill. Minstr. }. 13 Often brushing 
through the dripping grass. a1845 Hoop 2 Peacocks 9 
Belf. ii, They brush between the Churchyard’s humble 
walls, 1863 Geo. Eriot Aomola in. xxv, He had_ brushed 
against a man whose face he had not stayed to recognise. 
1885 Brownine Ferishtah 9 Where dogs brush by thee and 
express Contempt. 

Brush brzf ,v.* Also 5 brusche, 5-6 brusshe, 
brushe, 7 brish. [f. Brusn 56.2; or ad. F. dros- 
ser, similarly formed from érosse.] 

1. vans. To pass a brush briskly across (a sur- 
face). so asto sweep off dirt, dust, or light particles, 
orto smooth the surface ; as to brush a coat, a hat, 
one’s hair, a person (i.e. his clothes or hair). 

1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 180 To 
brusche bem [robes] clenly. 1577 HeELtowes Guenara's Ep. 
162 To brushe, and lay vp their apparel. 1599 Suaks. Afuch 
«ido. ii. 41 A brushes his hat a mornings. 1664 EvetyN 

al. Hort.\1729 204 Brush and cleanse them from the Dust. 

3807 Cxasse Par. Reg. u. 160 He served the Squire, and 
brushed the coat he made. 1812 J.& H. Satu Xe. Addr. ii. 
(1873)12 Molly .. brushed it with a broom. 1837 MAxKRyYaT 
Olla Podr. xxxii, The children could not be brushed, for 
the brushes were in the .. bag. Wed. The nurse brushes 
the children’s hair. ‘They were washing and brushing 
themselves in the inn.’ ; ; 

tb. fig. To thrash: esp. in Zo brush one’s coat 
Sor him. Obs. (Cf. to dust one’s jacket.) 

1665 Surv. Af. Vetheri, 61 Colonel Balfour, and his Eng- 
lish, having brushed the Spaniards, the States capitulated. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 209 They had their Coats soundly 
brushed by them. 1783 AixswortH Lat. Dict. 1Morell) un, 
Converro, to beat one, to brush his coat for him. 

e. with compl., as lo brush (a thing) clean, etc., 
to brush down, ete. 

3839 Dickens ich. Vick. iv, His hair..was brushed stiffi 
up from a low, protruding forehead. 1858 GLENNY Gard. 
Everyday Bk. 279 Sweeping away all dead leaves, and fre- 
quently brushing down the shelves. 1879 Brownine /van 
/v.70 His broad hands smoothed her head, as fain to brush 
it free From fancies, 

da. absol. Also to brush away: see AWAY 7. 

1854 Mrs. GaskELL .Vorth & S. iv, She showed it by brush- 

ing away viciously at Margaret's hair. /od. You brush too 
1 


ard: 

2. Zo brush up: to brighten up by brushing, to 
free from dust or cobwebs, to furbish up, rab up, 
renovate ; also fig. to revive or refresh one’s ac- 
quaintance with anything. (Pope associates this 
with using a brush in painting, but perhaps only 
by a word-play.) 

a 1600 A. Scotr Eagle & Robin in Ever Green (1761) 1. 233 
Proud Pecocks .. Bruscht up thair Pens that solemp Day. 
1605 CHAPMAN, etc. in Shaks. C. Praise 69 You should 
brushe vp my old Mistresse. @ 1744 Pore (J.) You have 
commissioned me to paint your shop, and ] have done my 
best to brush you up hike your neighbours. 1788 Lp. SHEF- 


BRUSHING. 


riety in Lk, Auckland's Corr. (1661) 11. 220 Nickolls . 
was happy in brushing up his acquaintance with you. ay 
Hr. Maguneau Lach & Alli. 5 dhe must brush up her 
French. 1848 C, Beonte J. /tyre x, 1 brushed up my re- 
collections of the map of England. 

3. 70 brush a thing) over: to paint or wet its 
surface with a brush; to paint lightly ; also fig 

1628 Lakre Microcosm. xxxui. 72 Practise him a little it 
men, and brush him over with guad company. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. # xerc. (1703) 249 They finish the Plastenng . by. 
brishing it over with fair Water. 1762 71 H. Warrorr 
Vertne's Anecd. Paimt.(x7&6) 141. g Itas just brushed over 
for the lights and shades. 1799 G. Smitu Ladoratory 1. 39 

srush them over with brandy 

4. To rub softly as with a brush in passing ; to 
graze lightly or quickly, as in passing. 

1647 H Moke Cupid's Confl, xxi. 171 My mightie wings 
high stretch’d I brush the starres. 1698 Drvven Aeneid 
1. 839 And brush the liquid Seas with lab'ring Oars. 1725 
Porr Odyss. 1x. 569 It almost brush’d the helin. x A. 
Wison .VWorning, To spurn dull sleep and brush the flowery 
dale. 1850 ISLac KiE Asch dys 1. 31 Light with swift foot 
she brushed the doorstes 1871 R. Eris Catudlus Ixiv. 
270 Light Zephyrus even-breatling Ibrushes a sleeping sea. 

Jig. 1807 8 W. Ixvinc Sabmag. (1824 94 [They] have 
been brushed rather rudely by the hand of time. 

b. inir. To come lightly agaznust with the im- 
pact of a brush. 

1649 SeLUIN Laws Eng. 1. lix. (17391111 Ile became so 
great, that his Feathers brushed against the Kings Crown. 

+ ¢. drans. To draw or pass (anything) lightly 
like a brush over (something). Obs. rare. 

a 1700 Pxyvesx (J.) A thousand nights have brush’d their 
balmy wings Over these eyes. 

5. To remove (dust, etc.) with a brush, to sweep 
(away. Also /vansf. and fig. To sweep away as 
with a brush, to carry off lightly in passing. 
(Usually with advb. or prep. adjunct. 

¢ 1631 Mittox Arcades xv. 48 From the Loughs brush off 
the evil dew. 1697 Dryvex Virg. Georg. v.15 The Cows 
and Goats. That..brush the Dew. 1813 Byrox Giaour 
Orig. Draft’ ii, If the transient breeze. . brush one blossom 
from the trees. 1814 Soutuky Nodcrick xvi, She brush'd 
away thedews, 1835 Makkyat Jacob Faith/. xxxix, Tom 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes to brush away 
a tear. 3860 Hoitanp Adiss Gilbert ii. 41 Brushing tears 
from his eyes. 3884 .Wanch. Exam. 26 Nov. 5/1 It 1s surely 
high time tobrush this nonsense away. 1886 A/anch. ram. 
8 Jan. 6/1 Brushing the snow and slush into little mounds. 

6. To injure or hurt by yrazing ; said esp. of a 
horse grazing his fctlock with the shoe or hoof of 
the fellow foot. Also aédsol. 

1691 Lond, Gaz. No. 2661/4 A grey Gelding about 15 
hands..his Knees brush’d. 1868 Ip. Fraser in Life (1887) 
158, I] hope he [a horse] does not ‘cut’ or ‘brush’ in his 
action. 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 Such severe and.. 
unnecessary pain, as the horse linflicis} by hitting or brush- 
es behind. 

rushable, a. rare. 
Capable of being brushed. 

Mod. Everything to be readily: washable and brushable. 

+Brushal. Os. In 5 bruschalle, brus- 
shayle, brushaly. [a. F. droussatlle, f. brosse 
brushwood : see -AL §.] Brushwood, underwood. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvii, He kepeth him close lo 
in yonder caue Amonge brusshayle. ¢1440 Promp. Part. 
54 Bruschalle (A. brushaly], savmnentum, ranientum, in 
rado, ramalia, arbustum. 

Brushed (broft), pp/. a. Also brosshen, 
brusht. [f. Brusu v.24 or 56.2 + -Ep.] Swept or 
smoothed with a brush ; grazed; furnished with a 
‘brush’. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 180 
Lett neuer wollyn cloth. . passe a seuenyght to be vnbrosshep 
and shakyn. 1580 Baret Adv. B 1415 Brushed : swept .. 
versus. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, st.264 Brusht 
Gallants now they went. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No, 2627/4 A 
Black Roan Horse..the near Knee brush‘d. 2713 ‘J. Dis- 
TaFF’ Char. Don. Sacheverellio 11 Brush’d Beavers, and 
Formal Cravats. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. iii, Purse- 
mouthed, crane-necked, clean-brushed, pacific individuals. 

Brusher (bra fai). [f. BrusH v.42+-EBR1.] One 
who brushes, or uses a brush. 

1598 FLorio, Scopatore, a sweeper, a brusher. 1599 BRETON 
Praise Vert. Ladies (1876) 59 1f he bee a good bmisher, shee 
is a good laundrer. 165: G. Hersert Jacnla Prudentum 
(ed. 2), Critics are like brushers of noblemen’s clothes. 

b. fechn. in various trades. 

1835 Ure Philos. BMannf. 204 Operatives engaged in our 
woollen manufacture :—Wool-sorters .. pressers. b: ers, 
and steamers. 1868 Derby Mercury 18 Feb., He was en- 
gaged as a ‘ brusher’ to some men who were blasting. 

+c. slang. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant.Crew,Brusher,an exceeding full Glass. 

+Bru‘shet. Oés. In 4 brusschet, 5 brusehet. 
[a. OF. brotssete, *broussette, dim. of brosse brash- 
wood.] Underwood ; a small thicket or covert. 

¢ 1380 Sir Feruind. 800 In pat ilke brusschet by ¢ v. pousant 
of operand mo. c¢1500 Partenay 3299 Thys bruschet made 
put in-to on hepe. 1645 W. Hooke \Vew-Eng. Sceuce, 
Bands of Soutdiers lying in ambush here under the fearn 
and brushet of the Wildernes. 

+Bru‘shiness. Ods. [f. Brusuy + -NEss.] 
Brushy quality, shaggy roughness. 

1659 H. More Jmort, Sonl wi. xxxi, (1662) 148 Con- 
sidering the brushiness and angulosity of the parts of the 
Air, a more than ordinary Motion .. may very well prove 
painful to the Soul. 

Brushing (brz‘fin), vd/. sb. Also 6 broshyng. 
[f. Brusg v.! or v.2 +-1NG1.] 


[f pree. + -ABLE.] 
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+1. Cutting of brushwood, twigs, etc. Ods. 

1513 WS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Cauterb., For toppyng 
of xij treys & broshyng. 

2. Sweeping or smoothing (as) with a brush. 

1460 J. Russett Bk. Nurture (1868) 180 Quer moche 
bruschynge werethe cloth lyghtly. 1851 Il. Mayo /of. 
Superst. (ed. 2) 151 Transverse brushings with the hand. 
1858 GLENNy Gard, Everyday Bk. 95/1 Vhe Lawn now re- 
quires frequent brushing, rolling, and mowing. 

3. attrtb., as in brushing-table; also brushing- 
machine, a naine applied to various contrivances 
acting as brushes for smoothing, dressing flax, etc. 

1575 Richmond, Wills (1853) 246 Brusshinge stoulc, one 
eat and one chare. 1610 Adthorp ZS. in Simpkinson 
IVashingtons Introd. 3 A lowe bedsted .. a brushing table. 
1624 /bid. 54 The nursery and brushing chamber. 

Bru'shing, ///. a. [f. Brush v.!, 2+ -1NG2.] 

1. That brushes (in various senses of the verb). 

1513 Doucias #uneis ut. ix. (viii.) 103 The fomy rivair or 
flude .. with his bruscheand faird of watter broun. 1597 
Drayton JJortimer. 43 The brushing murmure stills her 
|Hero] like a song. 1642 H. More chia of Soul . ui. xci, 
Blown away with strongly brushing winds. 1854 GiLviLLAan 
Wks. 126 The swift brushing wing of a bird. 

2. Having a brushing tail. 

1733 Fre.wine Quix. in Eng. uu. vy, A brushing fox in 
yonder Wood, Secure to find we seek. 

3. Rushing, brisk. 

1792 Ospatpistone Brit. Sportsm. 79/2 A horse should 
have his brushing galopin a morning before watering. 1824 
Scotr Nedgauntiet let. vii, 1 .. assured hima brushing gal- 
lop would do his favourite no harin. 

Brushite ey Pit Min, [Named after Prof. 
Brush of Yale College, U.S.: see -1re.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of lime occurring in small crys- 
tals in the rock guano of Aves Island and Sombrero 
in the Caribbean Sea. 


1880 Dana Afin. § 492 D, Guano is bone-phosphate of 


lime..mixed with the hydrous phosphate, brushite. 
Brushless (brz‘flés), a. [f. Bresu 54.2 + -LEss.] 
Without a brush; having no brush. Hence 


Bru‘shlessness. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVAII. 484 The brilliant finish of the 
brushless fox. 1880 Miss Broucuton See. FA. i. vi. 81 A 
dressing and undressing without any toilet apparatus, an 
absolute brushlessness, comblessness. 

Brushman (br2‘jmen). [f. Brususd.2 + Man.] 
One who uses a brush ; a painter. 

a1819 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) 138 (D.) How 
difficult in artists to allow To brother brushmen even agrain 
of merit ! 

+Bru'shment. 0s. rare. [f. BrusH sb.) + 
-MENT, With collective sense.) Prunings or lop- 
pings of trees; cut brushwood. 

1591 Rastaut Statutes, Chart, Forestes § 14 Vhose which 
beare vpon their backes brushment, barke, or coale to sell 

- [Latin duscam, corticem, vel carbouem), 


Brushwood (brv‘fwud).  (f Brusn 54.1] 

_ 1. Cut or broken twigs or branches ; small wood. 

1637 Bury Wills (1850) 169, | owe Danyell Whitacre. . for 
three loades of brushe wood. 1783 Cowrer Tash tv. 381 Her 
scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear. 1818 HAwTuorNeE 
Amer, Note-bks. (1879):11. 44 A load of dry brushwood. 

Jig. 21613 Oversury Newes Chimney Coru, Wks. (1856) 
199 Wit is brushwood, judgement timber : the one gives the 
greatest flame, the other yeelds the durablest heat. 1649 
G. Damier Fyinarch., Hen, V,ccxx, Lopt Royaltie, is ever 
to the Bold Attemptor, worth his pains; the Brush-wood’s 
gold. 1682 Drvoen Relig. Laici 269 Vain traditions stopped 
the gaping fence.. What safety from such brushwood helps 
as these? 

2. Small growing trecs and shrubs; thicket, 
underwood. 

1732 Berketey Afciphr. 1. § 2 Land that is suffered to 
lie waste .. will be overspread with brush-wood, hrambles, 
thorns. 1814 Scorr [Vav, xxxvi, Little dingles of stunted 
brushwood. 1835 W. Irvine Zour Pratrics 235 They all 
three made off .. through thickets and brushwood. 

attrib. 185s Russert The IVar xxviii. 250 Brushwood 
glades and remote dells. 

Brushy (brzfi), a.) [f. Brusn 56.1 + -y1] 
Clothed or covered with ‘ brush’ or brushwood. 

1719 Lonvon & Wise Compt. Gard. xxix, The Elms. .must 
be good Brushy Trees froin Top to Bottom. 1874 Cours 
Birds N.-W.145 it frequents brushy hilltops. 1882 Century 
Mag. June 211 The wren Comes. .from its brushy den. 

Brushy, 2.2 [f. Brust s6.2+-¥1]  Brush- 
like; bushy, shaggy. 

1673 Grew Anat, Roots 1. i. §7 Roots. neither Ramifi'd, 
nor yet Brushy, or divided at the ‘l’op into severall small 
Strings. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2273/4 Lost. .Setting Dog.. 
a black Ear, and along brushy Tail. 1835 Fraser's Mag. 
XL. 141 His hair was. .thick and brushy. 

b. Comb., as brushy-lookine. 

1882 Garden 29 Apr. 286/2 Brushy-looking white blooms. 

+Bru‘sit, #//. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 brysit. 
[In form this agrees with the pa. pple. of Bruise z., 
but the connexion of sense is not manifest. The 
sense recalls med.L. drestus, brusdus, brosdus = 
brodatus, brudatus, Fr. brodéé, embroidered; cf. 
Brusery.}] Embroidered. 

21450 Hottanp Hondate xxxi, The said persevantis gyde 
was grathit I ges Brusit with ane grene tre, gudly and gay. 
1513 Dovctas 2neis t. ix. 123 Ane riche garmont brysit 
with stif gold wire. /é¢d. 10. vii. 25 Brusit clathis, and 
riche wedis, /6if. x1. xv. 22 Of nedill wark all brusyt was 
his cote. 

+ Brusk, a. Ols. //er. An obsolete name for the 
colour éawey or orange. 
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1486 Bk. St. Albans, Jer. Aiij, An Ametist a dusketli 
ston, brusk hit is called in armys. 1562 Ltn Armory 200 
The Colour, Bruske, which is betweene Geules and tawny. 
1586 Frenr Blaz. Gentrie 146 ‘Vawney was named Bruske. 
1688 R, Morne Armoury 1, 12/1 Tawny or Orange colour 
.. in Blavon .. is termed by some old Heraulds, Bruske, 

Brusk(e, obs. forin of Buusave. 

Brusket, obs. form of BkiskET. 

+Bru‘sle, v. Obs. rare—', [Origin uncertain ; 
cf. BrustLr.) frans. ?Vo crack; to bruise a little. 

1624 Fretcnen Wife for Month u. vi. ‘Iwo broken citi- 
zens. Break ‘em more; they are but brusled yet! 

Brusle, obs. and north. f. Brrsie, Baeistee, 

+Bruslery. 0Oé:. (Cf. Brotveny ; 
Brest.) Disturbance. 

1546 St. Papers ffen. W711, 1.886 This pryvate cace of 
Reneger hath inade all this bruslery. 

+ Brusole. Vés. [a. IF. drussoles « perh. a form 
of réssole with an epenthetic 4’ (Littre).] A ragout 
of braised veal. 

1706 Putters, Brusoles or Bursoles (Fr. in Cookery), 
Stakes of Veal or other Meat well season’d, in order to be 
laid tn a Stew-pan between thin slices of Bacon, and baked 
between two Fires. 1724 Ramsay //ealth 69 Ihe collar’d 
veal. Pigs @ da Sraése, the tansy and érusole. 

Brusor, -our, -ure, var. of Drusurr, Oés., 
wound, fracture. 

Brusque (brvsk, brisk), a. Also 7 brusk(e, 
9 brusk, a. F. érusgue, according to Littre, etc., 
adapted in 16th c. from Italian drisco ‘soure, 
tarte, eagre, briske, vnripe; also soure- or grim- 
looking’ (Ilorio); cf. Sp. and Pg. drusco ‘ rude, 
peevish, ill-lempered, roughly hasty’. The ulte- 
rior history is uncertain: one conjecture refers it 
to the Celtic words mentioned under Brisk, which 
is hardly likely, if the Romanic word appeared 
first in Italian. See Diez and Litiré. Commonly 
spelt érusk in the 17th c., but now usually spelt 
andoften pronouncedas French. (Cf. also Brussty.)] 

+1. Tart. (=It. drusco.) Obs. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I]. 152 The thin and bruske harsh 
wine nourisheth the body lesse. [1752 Lavy M. W. Mon- 
tacue Lett. Ixxvi. IV. 23 A sort of wine they call brusco.] 

2. Somewhat rough or rude in manner; blunt, 
‘ offhand’. 

1651 Relig. Wottou. (1685) 582 The Scotish Gentlemen .. 
lately sent to that King, found .. but a brusk welcome. 
1757 H. Watvoce Corr. (1837) |. 370 This sounds brusque, 
but I will explain it. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey ut. xv. 80 
Yes, lively enough, but I wish her manner was less brusque. 
1870 — Lothair x\vi. 743 He was brusk, ungracious, scowl. 
ing, and silent, 1879 MeCartiy Own Times II. XXL. 123 
His blunt, brusque ways of speaking and writing. 

Brusque (see prec.), v. [f. prec. adj.] 

1. with impers. obj. 7o érusque tt: to assume a 
brusque manner, to ‘do it’ brusquely. 

1826 Scott I oodst. (1832) 1. 150 ll e’en brusque it a 
litele..and try if I can bring him to a more intelligible mode 
of speaking. 

2. trans. To treat brusquely or with scant cour- 
tesy, to treat in an off-handed way. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XAII. 530 Even in this first dialogue 
he brusques Tasso. 1839 /6z<f. XX. 427 From the outset 
Blackwood doinineered over and brusqued him. 1862 M. 
Napier Life Visc. Duudce 1. 292 No disposition to slur 
over, or brusque the question. 

Bru'squely, adv. [f. as prec. +-L¥2; see also 
Brussty.} Ina brusque manner ; off-handedly. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 85 Our Lord. .doth bruskly decline, 
to be so much as an amicable trister. 1842 Mrs. Browninc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 15 She .. rather brusquely proposes their 
mutual marriage. 1882 B. Ramsay Recoll. Wil, Serv. II. 
xx. 232 The man refused most brusquely. 

Bru'squeness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] The 
quality olf being brusque or off-handed; blunt- 
ness. 

3859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser. ut. I. vii. 137 Their sensi- 
tiveness is shocked by his brusqueness. 1884 Ror in //ur- 
per’s Mag. June 92/1 Kindness, and .. girlish brusqueness 
were. .equally blended. 

| Brusquerie (brvsker?), [Fr., f. drusgee.] 
Bluntness, abruptness of manner, brusqucness. 

1752 Cuesterr, Lett. 275 (1792) II]. 258 This most mis- 
taken opinion gives an indelicacy, a brusquerie, and a rough- 
ness to the manners. 1817 Mar. Encewortu Ormond lv. 
(1832) 172 You will lose this little brusquerie of manner .. 
when you have mixed a little more with mankind. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Wen. V1. vi. § 74. 204 Always quickset ; 
erring, if at all, ever on the side of brusquerie. 

Brusschet, var. of Bresnet, Ods., a thicket. 

Brussed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Burst v. 

Brussels \brv'sciz . [Name of the capital of 
Belem used a/fr76. to designate things connected, 
in their origin or manufacture, with that city.] 

1. Short for ‘ Brussels carpct’. 

a1845 loop Domestic -Isides iii, What boots for my new 
Brussels} 

2. Attrib. or Comb., as Brussels carpet, a kind 
of carpet having a back of stout linen thread and an 
upper surface of wool see quot. 1875); Brussels 
lace, a costly kind of pillow-lace made in Brussels 
and its neighbourhood, noted for the thickness and 
evenness of its texture, and the delicate accuracy 
of its forms; Brussels sprout (almost always 
fl), the bud-bearing Cabbage (Arassica oleracea 


also 


BRUT. 


gemmifera), a varicty producing buds like small 
cabbages in the axils of its Icaves. 

1831 Cartvie Sart, Res. 1. iv, A whole immensity of 
* Brussels carpet, and pier-glasses, 1875 Une Dict. Arts I. 
732 In the Brussels carpers the worsted yarn raised to form 
the pile..is not cut. In the imperial Brussels the figure ts 
raised above the ground, and its pile iscut, but the ground is 
uncut. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarcssa iii. IL. 28 Her head dress 
was a iru gela lace mob, 1823 Byron Juan xiv, xlvii, 
Sympathy... robes sweet friendship ina Brussels lace. 1796 
C. Marsuare Garden. xv. (1813) 224 * Brussels sprouts are 
winter greens growing much like boorcole. 1861 Detar 
Kitch. Gard, 57 And from the bud at the root of the foot- 
stalk of each, willappear a miniature cabbage, which is the 
Brussels sprout. 

Brussh-: sce Brusi-. 

+Brwssly, adv. Obs. rare” '. [This looks 
like a phonetic corruption of drushkdy, WuUsQueLy : 
but the date presents difficultics, and further com- 
plicates the question of relation between Brisk 
and Bursguk.} ? Brusquely, roughly, harshly. 

1481 Caxton V'udle on briendsh, Aiv, We is well deled 
with all, and I inore brussly deled with al than right wolde. 

+ Brust. Obs. (Ol. dyrst: sce Rinse, uIsTLe.] 
A bristle. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.. Wicker 46 Seta, byrst. ¢ 1000 
Sav. Leech. 1.156 Hyre twigu beod swylce swinen byrst. 
61330 Avulaud & Ver, 861 No Jubiter, no apolin, No is 
worp pe brust of a swin, In hert no in pou3t. 1570 I.evins 
MVautp. 194 A Bruste, seta. 

+Brust, ¢. Oés. Also 3 burst. [app. pa. 
pple. of a vb. *byrsten, bursten, a. ON. byrsta to 
bristle, f. dzrsf bristle. (Matzner cites an ON, 
adj. éyrstr bristly, maned. J] Bristlcd, with bristles 
erect, bristling ; also fg. 

aizzg Juliana 68 Set pat balefule beast as an burst bar 
| Bod. ALS. iburst bar] pat grunde his tuskes. ¢ 1325 /od. 
Songs 151 Cometh the maister budel brust ase a bore. 

Brust, obs. form of Breast sé. 

Brust(e, -en, -ing, etc.: sce Burst. 

Brustel, -il, -yl(le, obs. forms of Bris tLe, 

+ Bru'stle, v.1 Os. Also 7 brussel. [Early 
ME, érustlicn, parallel to brastiten: sce BRASTLE, 
Probably onomatopeic: expressing a duller or 
more mufiled sound than érastle. Cf. rustle, bustle. 

l. intr. To make a crackling or rustling noise. 

¢1205 Lay. 20143 Breken braden speren, Brustleden sceldes, 
1bid. 20080 Brustlede scaftes. 1393 Gower Couf. 11.93 He 
..brustleth as a monkes froise, Whan it is throwe into the 
panne. 1755 Jouxson, Brustle, to crackle, to make a small 
noise. (Skinner.) 

b. Of the noise of waves. 

1622 Fretcurr Sf. Curate ww. vii, See where the sea 
comes, how it foams and brussels. _ 

2. To go hastily witha rustling noise. Cf. destle. 

1638 H. River Horace's Odes 1. (1644) 21 The. .green-skind 
adder brustled through a bush. 

+ Bru'stle, v.2 Ols. Also 7 brusle, 8 burstle. 
(app. a variant of Bristle v., perh. influenced in 
sense 3 by the prec., or by rusfle.] 

1. intr. To bristle as hair. See BRISTLE. 

2. To bristle #2 as an excited beast, raise the 
mane, 

1656 Cowrey David. 1. (1669) 17 A Lyon..brustles up 
preparing for his feast. : 

3. esp. Of birds: To raise the feathers ; hence 
fig. With reference to the turkeycock or peacock : 
To show off, vapour, bluster. 

1648 Herrick /esper. (1859) 122 Can Yee see it brusle 
like a swan? 1655-60 Sraxtey //ist. Philos. (170%) 90,2 
Shewing him the Cocks of Midas brustling against those 
of Callias. 1657 G. Starkey /edmont's Vind. 64 He va- 
pours and brustles like Dametas in his military accoutre- 
ments. 1659 Gaupen Tears Ch. 370 Like the Birds called 
Ruffs, ever brusling and pecking against each other. 1720 
Stow's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) Il. v. xxviii. 486/1 A mercer 
in Cheapside; who had been often burstling ..about this 
ceremony. 1721-1800 BalLey, Brustle,.to vapour. 

+ Brastling, 74/. 56.1 Os. (f. Bruste v.! 
+-1NG!.] Rustling noise or movement. 

1600 Hakreyt Pl vyages (1810) IIT. 133 We fell into a 
great whirling and brustling of a tyde. 

+Brustling, 7/. 54.2 Os. [f. BrvstLe v.7] 
Raising of the feathers; vapouring, blustering. 

1622 IT. Sroucutox Chr. Sacr. vii. 91 The Turkie cocke 
.. maketh a great brustling and strouting with his wings. 

+ Bru'sure. 0Oés. Forms: 4 brusur, 4-5 
bru-, brosure, -our, § brissoure, brys(s ure, 
broser, 6 brusor. [a. OF. briseure, bruseure, 
mod.}, drisure, f. briser to break.] 

1. Bruising or crushing; a bruise, contusion. 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 2461 Non schold in pat barnes Lodi 
o brusure finde, 1382 Wycur Lez. xxiv. 20 Brusur for 
brusur |Vulg. fractnram profractura), tye for eye. ¢ 1400 
Three Kings Cologue 95 Vhis bawme is good for all bru- 
sours [v. x. brosours, -ures) and woundes. «¢ 1440 /’romp. 
Parv. 52 Brisynug or brissoure (A. bryssynge or bryssure] 

uassatio, contusto, collisio. 1494 F aByan v1. clxx. 165 With 
brow or hurte ensuynge of the wounde before taken, 

2. Breaking, breach, fracture ; rum. 

1382 Wycuir Ved. vi. 1, 1 hadde bild the wal, and ther was 
not in it laft brosure (1388 brekyng} 1496 Dizes & PW. 
de Wo vi. x. 247 Byfore brekynge & brysure gooth pryde. 
1 Guytrorvr /'tégr. 36 None hole nor brusor apperyd. 

rusury, var. Brusery Oés., embroidery. 

| Brut (brit, sé. Also s brout. (=M.Welsh 
brut, mod.W. dried, in the names of the Welsh 


BRUT. 


chronicles of British history, as in the Brut Gri/- 
Judd ab Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Brut 
Tysilio, Brut y Tywysogion, etc. Salesbury Dict. 
Eng. & Welsh (1547) has ‘ Brit, Walshe pro- 
phecies’; Davies 1632 ‘ DBrud, brut, historia, chro- 
nica; sumitur et pro vaticinio.” The Welsh Bible 
has (Dan. ii. 27) 6rzedzwyr ‘ brut-men’ = soothsayers. 
Brut ‘chronicle’ was a transferred use of Bret= 
Brutus, as in Le Roman de Brut of Wace, and the 
Brut of Layamon, a chronicle or genealogy of the 
legendary Brutus and his descendants in Britain. 
Whether the transferred sense arose in Welsh, or 
was taken from a French title, as the Brut of 
Wace, or the later Pet?t Lrut of Raoul de Bohon 
(¢ 1350), is doubtful ; but the latter is more likely. 
For the Brutus legend, see BRuTE2.] 

A chronicle of British history from the mythical 
Brutus downward. (The ME. instance may refer 
to Wace, Layamon, or some Welsh 47ve7.) 

1450 Arth. & Aler?, (MA&tz.) 2740 So ich in the brout 
Ea 1845 Atheneum 4 Jan.9 A Greek version of our 
yrute-epos. 1847 YEOWELL Anc. Brit. Church Pref. 7 The 
only other remains still extant of Ancient Welsh literature 
consist of Bruts, or Chronicles. 1883 H. Kennepy Zev 
Brink's E, E. Lit. 188 A history of those who first had 
possession of England ‘after the flood’ or as a Norman 
would, perhaps, even then have called it, a Brut. 

+ Brut, v. Os. Also 7 brutte. [perh. a. F. 
brouter ‘to browse’: but cf. Bret, Brit v.] 

1. z2tr. To browse. Hence Bruttine vé/. sb. 

1577 [see Bruttine vd, sb.J. 1674 Ray S. & &. C. Ids. 60 
To brutte, to browse. Suss. Dial. 1699 Evetyn Acctaria 
(1729) 145 Marking what the goats so greedily brutted upon. 

2. trans, dial. To break off (young shoots). 
Mod. Kext. Dial. Your potatoes don’t come up because 
the young shoots were brutted off. 

Brut, obs, form of Bret, a kind of fish. 

Brutage, obs. form of BraTTice. 

Brutal (brvtal), a. and sd. Also 6 -all, -ell. 
[f. L. érdt-us (see BRUTE) +-aL. Cf. F. drzcal, 
16th c. in Littré.] A. ad. 

L. Of or belonging to the brutes, as opposed to 
man; of the nature of a brtite; animal. Oés. or 
arch. 

¢1450 HeNryson A/or. Fad. Prol. xii, Under the figur of 
sum brutal beist. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 228 Lyke 
brutell beistis takand thair desyre. 1651 Hopses Govt. § 
Soc. v. § 5. 78 The consent of those brutall creatures is na- 
turall, that of men by compact only. 1704 J. Trapp Adra- 
Aude w.i. 1499 Hid their dazzling Forms 1n Brutal Shapes. 
1726 Gay Fadbles (1755) II. 142 On man we brutal slaves de- 
pend. 1838G. S. Faser /nguiry 95 Theangel..daily infuses 
them into human and brutal bodies. 

2. Kesembling, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the brutes: a. in want of intelligence or 
reasoning power. 

e1s1o Barciay Airy. Good Mann, (1370) Av, It is a 
brutall fury in battayle for to fight. 1341 Becon News of 
/Teav, Wks. (1843) 52 He is truly too much brutal, that re- 
joiceth not at the hearing of them [the news). @ 1718 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 828 Inquiry is Human; Blind Obe- 
dience, Brutal. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 120 A sort of 
brutal Courage .. founded neither on Religion or Prudence. 
1826 Disrar.i }7v. Grey v. iv. 182 The students affected a 
sort of brutal surprise. 

b. in their animal or sensual nature. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xxiii. (R.) These 
lawes of y* Lacedemonians .. doth mocke thy brutall vices. 
€ 1550 Scot. Poems 16th C II. 193 The parish priest, that 
brutall beist, He polit them wantonly. a@ 1725 Pope Odyss. 
1.175 The suitor-train, a brutal crowd, With insolence and 
wine, elate and loud. 1749 SMottett Regicide v. viii, The 
slaves of brutal appetite. 1878 Morty Diderot If. 13 
Some of it is revolting in its brutal indecency, 

3. As rude or ill-mannered as a brute beast i. 
coarse, unrefined. 

1709 Suartess. Charac. (1711) I. 129 A Man of thorow 
Good-Breeding «+s Incapable of doing a rude or brutal 
Action. 1742 Cuesterr. Lett. 1. xcv, 269 There is hardly 
any body brutal enough..not to say, Sir, My Lord, or 
Madam. 1848 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 11. 136 His [Tyr- 
counel’s} brutal manners made him unfit to represent the 
majesty of the crown. 

4. Inhuman; coarsely cruel, savage, fierce. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 5 It purporteth .. the 
turning of fierce and brutall men. .unto..calme and sociable 
manners. 1735 6 Tnomsos Liberty i. 430 Brutal Mariusand 
keen Sylla. 1836 WHixuwatt Greece Il. xi, 53 The cruelty 
of a brutal master. 1840 W. Vowitr lisits Remark. PL. 
Ser. 1. 237 The hrutal amusements of the bull-baiting or the 
cock-pit. 1878 Mortey Crit. AZisc. Ser. 1. 268 The cruel 
and brutal abominations of slavery, 

+B. sd. [ellipt. use of adj.] A brutal person. Obs. 

1655 Jennincs //ise 104 Should you have tormented me 
s® inuch, to make are hearken to this Brutal ? 1663 Cow- 
rey C utter Colman St. Pref. 10 Vhe Honour of their Judg- 
inents as some Itrutals imagine of their Courage: consists 
in Quarrelling with every thing. 1676 Wycuurtey 7’Z. 
Dealers. i, Vhe world thinks you a Mad-man, a Brutal. 

Brutalism (brataliz’m). [f Bretar a + 
14M.) Brutal state, Drutality. 

1803 ristey Jedest, Tour 1, Introd. 9 The Norinan 
solliery..in the systematic uniformity of their brutalism, 
1831 Soutuzy inQ. Nev. XLV. 439 Brought it from the 
Iowert brutalism to the present degree of civilization 1876 
Genutl. Mag. 714 The fight with the brutalisin of unbelief. 

Brutality (brvteliti. Also 7 brutallity. 
[f. a3 prec. +-iry. CF. 4 ulaletté.] 
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1. The state or condition of the brutes ; the con- 
ditton of living like a brute. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 166 ® 6 To deprave human Na- 
ture, and sink it into the Condition of Brutality. 1737 L. 
Crarxe Hist. Bible vir. (1740) 416 ote, Nebuchadnezzar’s 
state of brutality. 1863 J. Murpuy Com, Cex. ili. 1-7 The 
marvellous elevation from brutality to reason and speech. 

2. The quality of resembling the brntes: +a. in 
want of intelligence (0ds.) ; b. in sensuality. 

1549 Latimer Sevm, bef. Edw. V1, Wks. I. 252 If ye will 
not maintain schools and universities, ye shall have a bru- 
tality. 1603 FLorio Montaigne im. xii. (1632) 593 If it be 
so, (that the vulgar are less sensitive to pain) let us hence- 
forth keepe a schoole of brutality. 1755 YouNG Cerfaur v1. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 278 Of all brutes the most brutal is the 
volunteer in brutality; the brute self-made. 1836 H. 
Coreripce North, Worthies 1. 58 The brutality of even 
the highest orders. . 

3. Coarse incivility ; violent roughness of man- 
ners ; sensuality. 

1709 STEFLE Tatler No. 149 P 5 A natural Ruggedness 
and Brutality of Temper. 1848 Macautray //ist. Eng. II. 
145 His brutality was such that many thought him mad. 
1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 46 The heavy brutality and 
things obscene of the court of Lewis XY. : 

Inhumanity, savage cruelty; an inhuman 
action. 

1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Trav. viii. (1663: 23 They began to 
talk. .of the Kings Brutality and Parracide. 1693 A/emz. Ct. 
Teckely v. 67 The Brutallity of the Turkish Troops. 2719 
De For Crusoz (1840) I. xii. 196 Hellish brutality. 1860 
Froupe ‘ist. Eng. Vi. 390 His [Bonuer’s] brutality was 
notorious and unquestionable. 1878 Morey Diderot 11. 
228 The brutalities that were every day enacted. 

Brutalization (bré:taloizzi-jan). [f. next + 
-ATION.] @. The action or process of rendering 
or becoming brutal, or of lowering to the level of 
the brutes. b. A brutalized condition. 

19797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 572 It were desirable to know 
whether a nation which has the virtues of ignorance and 
poverty can preserve them without brutalization. 1863 
Hux ey 7an's Place Nat. 110 We are told. that. .the unity 
of origin of man and brutes involves the brutalization. .of 
the former. 1870 Pal/ Mall G. 19 Aug.1 A change which 
might be not improperly described as brutalization. 1874 
H. Spencer Stvd. Sociol. viii. 190 A certain brutalization has 
to be maintained during our passing phase of civilization. 

Brutalize (br/talaiz), v. [f. BRUTAL a. + -1ZE.] 

1. zztr. To live or become like a brute. 

1716 Appison Freeholder No. 5 Ue mixed..with his coun- 
trymen, brutalized with them in their habit and manners. 
1749 WacroLe Lett. H, AZann (1834: II. ccviti. 303 If possi- 
ble we brutalize inore and more. x810 CoLeRInGE friend 
(1865) 152 To discuss on how inuch a person may vegetate 
or brutalize in the back settlements of the republic. @ 1859 
De Quincey Ceylon Wks. XII. 26 Man does not brutalize, 
by possibility, in pure insulation. 

2. ¢vans. To render brutal or inhuman; to imbue 


with a brutal nature. 

a1704 T. Brown To Lumenissa 113 Which.. Were but 
at once to Brutalize Mankind. 1833 Hr. Martineau 7. 
Wines § Pol. iv. 54 The efforts that were made to infatuate 
and brutalize the people, 1885 A. C. Hare Aussia i. 23 That 
which does most to brutalize the lower orders in Russia is 
their constant habit of intemperance. 

3. To treat as a brute, or brutally. 

1879 STEVENSON 7ruz. Cevennes 15 God forbid .. that I 
should brutalise this innocent creature. 1885 Mrs. Linton 
Chr. Kirkland 1. 274 He would have died outright had he 
been brutalized in any way. 

Hence Bru'talized, Bru'talizing ///. adjs. 

x800 SouTHey Lett, (1856) 1. 106 The bloody and brutalising 
spirit of Popery. 1803 Bristep Pedest, Tour 1. 455 The 
coarse and brutalized indulgences of mere unalloyed sen- 
suality. 1844 Sir S. St. Joun Hayti v. 183 The masses [in 
Hayti] are given up to this brutalising [Vaudoux] worship, 

Brutally (br/tali), adv. [f. BruTaL a. +-Ly2.] 
In a brutal manner. 

1749 Cuesterr. Let?. II. ccvii. 288 The animal and con- 
Stitutional courage of a foot-soldier .. is oftener improperly 
.-exerted, but always brutally. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 77raz. 
I. 233, I have always despised the brutally vulgar. 1847 
Grote Greece uu. xxxvi. IV. 433 He now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argeian priest. 1871 Morey Voltaire 
(1878) 123 Swift is often truculent and brutally gross. 

Brutaske, obs. form of Brarrice. 

Brutch, obs. form of Broocu, Broacu sé. 

Brute (brit), a. and sé.1 Also 7 bruit e. [a. 
F, brut, fem. briute:—L. briitus heavy, dull, 
irrational (Sp. évz/0, It. druto sb.). Some of the 
senses are probably directly trom, or at least in- 
fluenced by, the Latin.] 

A. adj. (Now often an affrib. use of the sé.) 

1. Of animals: Wanting in reason or under- 


standing ; chicfly in phrases b-w¢e beasts, the brite 


creation ,=the ‘ lower animals’. 

c1460 70 Lh. Quintessence 11 Fro fleisch of alle brute 
beestis. 1494 Fasyan vii. ccxxii. 236 Great moreyne fell 
vpon brute bestes. 1580 Lupton Siguila 55 More sense- 
lesse, than the senselest or brutest beast in the world. x61 
Biste Jef 1 Bruit-beasts led with sensualitie. 1613 
Wituers Abuses Stript 1. v. in Fuvenilfa (1633) 42 Viler 
than the brutest creature. 1667 Mition 7. ZL. x. 495 The 
brute Serpent in whose shape Man I deceav'd. 1703 
Rowe Farr Penit. 1. i, Whose bounteous Hand feeds 
the whole Brute Creation. 1732 BerkeLey A/ciphr.1. 8 13 
fo degrade human-kind to a level with brute beasts. 
1832 Downes Lett. fr. Cont. Countries 1. 46 Not a being, 
human or brute, appeared. 1849 W. Irvine Alahomed x. 
(1853) $9 ‘lhe very brute animals were charmed to silence. 

2. Of human beings, their actions, and attributes : 


1 


BRUTE. 


Brute-like, brutish; dull, senseless, stupid; unin- 
telligent, unreasoning, uninstructed ; sensual. 

1535 1. Bepyt in Strype £ccé, AVem. 1. 1. App. lv, I sup- 
pose many of the curates to be so brute, that they would 
read or speake every word, as it was written. @ 1618 SyL- 
vesteR Alem, Alortalitie 1. xxxix, Man (alas!) is bruter 
than a Brute. 164x Mitton C&é. Govt. i. (1851) 100 Their 
owne brute inventions. 1645 — 7etrach, (1851) 159 Which 
should preserve it in love and reason, and difference it from 
a brute conjugality. 18xz SoutHEyin Q. Rev, VIII. 321 
The deplorable doctrines of brute materialism. 1870 Bowen 
Logic viii. 238 A black skin is not an invariable sign of a 
brute intellect. 

b. Rough, rude, wanting in sensibility. 

1588 Fardle Factions \\. x. 210 Their behauour was in the 
beginning very brute. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks. (1851) 373 
As to this brute Libel. a@1744 Port (J.) The brute philoso- 
post who ne’er has proved The joy of loving or of being 

oved. 

3. Of things: Not possessing or connected with 
reason, intelligence, or sensation; irrational, un- 
conscious, senseless; merely material; esp. in 
brute matter, brute force. 

1sg40 Morysine tr. Vives’ Introd. Wisd. Bvb, Nature, 
reason, and comlynes commaunde the sayde body to be 
subjecte as a thynge brute, to that that dyethnever. 1611 
Guittm Heraldry wu. v.97 By brute natures I understand 
all essences .. that are meerely void of life. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ord. 37 Jehu, and Nebucadnezar weare but brute 
instruments to worke Gods purposes. 1692 BENTLEY Boyle 
Lect, viii. 259 Brute inanimate Matter. 1712 BLacKMORE 
Creatron 1. (1736) 6 Who..believe That the brute earth un- 
guided should embrace The only .. proper place. 1736 
Buter Azad. 1. iii. 82 A tendency to prevail over brute 
force. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Metaph. (1877) I. ii. 36 
The necessary results of a brute mechanism. 1860 ADLER 
Fauriel's Prow. Poetry xx. 455 Our Sanctuaries are no- 
thing but brute stone, and still they weep. 1866 KincsLey 
Herew. viii. 141 The land has been changed by the brute 


forces of nature, 
b. Of inarticulate sound. ce. Of thunder: 


BrvuTisH 4. Obs. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 62 The workes alone are a brute 
sound, and have no tongue in them. 1656 CowLey Davideis 
1v. (1669) 144 They [the curses] with brute sound, dissolv’d 
into theair. —154 note, Brute, That signified nothing. So 
‘Vhunders from whence the Ancients could collect no Prog- 
nostications, were called Brute Thunders. 

4. Of surfaces: Rugged; unpolished. azz. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt (1748) 7 The shire whose surface 
seems most brute, Darby. 1804 SouTuey in Azz, Kev. 11. 
527 The value of the brute diamond. 

B. sé. 
1. One of the lower animals as distinguished 


from man: a brute creature. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 III. 15 Worse 
then a bruit, for bruits preserue their own. 1667 Mitton 
P. LZ. vin. 441 My Image not imparted to the Brute. 1722 
Pore Sfect. No. 408 » 4 Man seems to be placed as the 
middle Link between Angels and Brutes. 1724 Warts 
Logic (1736) 91 Life .. attributed to Plants, to Grates! and 
to Men. a1876 J. H. Newman “ist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 164 Brutes 
..Cannot invent, cannot progress. 

b. The animal nature in man. (Cf. BEAST 1c.) 

1784 Burns Stfanzas in Prosp. Death 15 Again exalt the 
brute and sink the man. ; 

2. A man resembling a brute in want of intelli- 
gence, cruelty, coarseness, sensuality, etc. Now 
(collog.) often merely a strong term of reprobation 
or aversion, and sometimes extended to things. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon i. x1. 538 These Bruits incapable 
of Reason, were exasperated at the very name of Punish- 
ment. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. xiii. 278 The great 
fat brute thought it below him. 1722 — Relig. Courtsh, 
1. iii. (1840) 117, I was a brute for living in that horrid man- 
ner. 17sz Cuesterr. Lett. III. ccxciit. 340 That northern 
Brute, the King of Sweden ! 1766 Anstey New Bath Guide 
viii. 49 Their Husbands, those Brutes .. swear ches will 
never set Foot here again. 1876 Geo. Exriot Dax, Der. I. 
xii. 224 The brute of a cigar required relighting. 1878 Miss 
BrouGHTon Cometh up as Fi. viii. 80 He would be a pretty 
brute. 1885 Mrs. Ouipuant Aladaz 1. v. 67 Women can’t 
try their husbands for being brutes. 

C. attrit. and comb., as brute-man, -minded, 
-mindedness, «shadow, -worship; * brute-beastish, 
-ltke adj. and adv. ; brute-bastille (sonce-wd.), a 
menagerie ; brute-buried a., buried like a brute. 

1845 Hoop Jlonkey Afart. v, To look around upon this 
*brute-bastille. 2530 Patscr. 307/1 *Brute beestysshe .. 
bruste. 1822 Hoop Lycus the Cent, 247 Let me utterly be 
*Brute-buried. 1813 Byron Graozr 52 Man ..should.. 
trample, *brute-like, o’er each flower. 1862 Lyttox S¢r. 
Story 11. 47 His brute-like want of sympathy with his kind. 
1852 Turrer Proverb, Philos, 296 Hath .. the *brute-man 
more than instinct? 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr. 271 Thou 
findest Ignorance, Stupidity, * Brute-mindedness, etc. 2822 
Hoop Lycus the Cent. 123 Lest a *brute shadow should 
grow at my feet. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 284 The 
Original of * Brute-worship,. . 

+ Brute, s/.2 Ods. Also 6 bruit. [In sense 
i, a variant of Brett or Britt, influenced by the 
Brutus myth; i1 2, app.= Brat, Brutus, itself. 

l’rom the Old Celtic (and Latin) Sr7tto, Briton, there was 
subsequently formed the proper name of an eponymous 
hero, the reputed first king and founder of Britain. Hi» 
name appears in Nennius also as Brxfo, in the Irish ver- 
sion as Britus and Brutus. In the latter form he was 
linked with classical antiquity and the tale of Troy, being 
made a great-grandson of Aineas. Brutus accordingly be- 
came the prevailing form in Latin writers ; and was adapted 
in Welsh and OF. as Brut. Of this the sense was trans- 
ferred through that of ‘ chronicle or history of Brut’ to that 
of ‘chronicle of Britain’ or ‘ Welsh chronicle’ generally: 


BRUTEHOOD. 


see Brut. But its use as a proper name was not forgotten, 
and in the 16th c. it appears to have given rise to sense 2.] 

lL. A Briton, a Welshinan. 

1513 Bransuaw St. Werburgh (1848) 152 Whyche kynge 
expulsed.. All brutes and walshemen clere out of his londe. 
1586 Warner ACd, Eng. ui. xvi. 73 Pledges..that Denmark 
it should pay Continuall T'ribute to the Brutes. 

2. a. The legendary Trojan Brutus, first king of 
Britain, and founder of ‘ ‘Troynovant’ or London. 
b. A ‘ Brutus’, a hero of British, Welsh, or Ar- 
thurian story. ¢@. Henee, generally, a hero, 
‘brave’, ‘gallant’, ‘worthy’ (by some writers 
used quite vaguely, and apparently without any 
notion of the original sense). 

a 1553 Upatt Ro/st. D.(Arb.) 17 Whois this? greate Goliah, 
Sampson, or Cotbrande? No (say I) but it is a brute of the 
Alie lande. 1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 12 Consider 
-- what jolly yonkers & lusty brutes these wil be when they 
come to be citizens. 1579 Lyty Aufphnes (Arb.) 36 A great 
blotte tothe lynage of so noblea brute. ¢ 1590 Greene /'”. 
Bacon xiii. 78 ‘Vhese brave lusty Brutes, Vhese friendly 
youths, did perish by thine art. 1593 Peete Adv. /, Wks. 
1839 1. 103 Lénedien. But if kind Cambria deign me good 
aspect, To make me chiefest Brute of western Wales. 1599 
— Sir Clyowuon Wks, III. 83, 1 have given my faith and 
troth to such a bruit of fame As is the Knight of the Gol- 
den Shield. (1606 Dekker Deadly Sinnes (Arb.) 46 Lon- 
don this fairest-fac’de daughter of Brute, Afargin. 2700 
and odde yeeres since London was first builded by Brute.} 

Brute, obs. form of Bruit sé. and v. 

Brutehood (britjhud). [f. Brute 5é.l + 

-Hoop.] The condition or rank of brutes. 
_ 1852 /raser’s Mag. XLVI. 238 All the difference that ex- 
ists .. between manhood and brutehood. 1872 H. Cowtes 
in Spurgeon /reas. Daz, Ps. xcii.6 One. .who has debased 
himself to brutehood., 

Brute-kind. ‘The nature or race of brutes. 

1880 VERNON LEE Selcaro ix. 267, | believe that mankind. . 
has been. .evolved out of a very inferior sort of mankind or 
brutekind. 

Brutel, -il(e,-yll, var. of Brorrn a. Obs. brittle. 

Brutely (br/tli), adv. [f. Brure @.+-.y2.] 
a. Roughly, rudely; coarsely. b. Irrationally ; 
mechanieally. 

1598 SytvesterR Du Bartas 1. 11.1.(1621) 249 And brutely 
so ‘Io all that com his naked shame doth showe. 1645 
Marron 7etrachk. (1851) 229 ‘The vulgar expositor .. rushes 
brutely and impetuously against all the principles .. of na- 
ture. 1857 Emerson Poems 109 Property will brutely draw 
Still to the proprietor. 

Bruteness (britnés). [f. Brure a. +-NEsS.] 

1. Rudeness, roughness, savageness, brutality. 

1538 Cot. Pote in Strype Feel. Avent. 1. 1. xxxviil. 457 
The bruteness and danger of thething. 1577 tr. Bu/dinger's 
Decades (1592) 208 Crueltie in reuenging..brutenesse in re- 
belling .. are the thinges that in warre are worthie to be 
blamed. 1883 G. Macvonato JD. Grant TI. xxix. 282 The 
bruteness of the life he had hitherto led. 

+ 2. Unintelligence, stupidity, dullness. Ods. 

1§90 Srenser /*. Q.11. viii. 12 Thou dotard vile, That with 
thy bruteness shendst thy comely age. 1594 SyLVESTER 
Paradox agst. Lid. 591 'Tisin truth your brutenesse in mis- 
deeming Things evill, that are good. 

3. Want of consciousness, materiality. rave. 

1836 Emerson Nalnre 93 The immobility or bruteness of 
nature, is the absence of spirit. 

+Bruterer. O6s.,ave—'. [?variant of Bruiver; 
ef. broderer, frniterer, upholsterer. Cf. also Brut, 
in its Welsh sense of ‘ propheey’.) ‘A prophesier, 
a soothsayer‘ (Tindale Zable of words). 

1530 Tinpace Deut. xviii. ro A bruterar or a maker of 
disnrale dayes. 

ap Bruthen(“), brethen. Vés. [OE. éryden 
a brewing.) Brewing. Bruthen-lead = Brew- 
ING-LEAD, vessel for brewing in. 

a 1000 Guthkiac 933 Bryden .. dette Adame Eue sebyrmde 
zet fruman worulde. — HWnd/geat’s Will, Bosw.) An bryden 
mealtes. cx1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 142 Ungehwiede mylcen 
00%8e fild ode brypen. ¢1275 Death 242 in O. E. AVisc. 182 
Al so beodh his e3e puttes ase a bruthen led. ¢ 1475 /ound. 
St. Barthol. Ch. 1. xxiii. (1881) 61 She myghte nat then, par- 
forme the brethren [? brethen], that she hadde begunne. 

Brutification (bri:tifiketfon). [f. Bruriry ; 
see -FICATION (ef. persouification).] The aetion 
or process of rendering or becoming brutish or 
brute-like ; the result of the action. 

3687 A. Lovete tr. Bergerac’s Com. Hist. u. 55 A Mate 
to converse with during the solitude of my Brutification. 
1799 Lama Lef?¢. v. 41 One of them which had more beast 
than the rest. .faintly resembled one of your brutifications. 
1880 Swinsurne Stud. Shaks. iii. (ed. 2) 194 This ultra- 
Circean. .brutification of spirit. 

Brutified (britifeid), p//. a. [f. Bruriry v, 
+-ED.] Made brute-like or brutish. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Succes.1.ii 22 A Prince ruling by 
affections, is lesse then a wan, or a man brutified. 1683 
Tryon MWay to Health 619 Brutified things, whoni they are 
obliged to call Husbands and Fathers. 1863 B. Jerrotp 
Sigu. Distress 290 He has festered .. into that blurred and 
brutified semblance of the erect man. 

Brutify (britifai), 7 [f. L. druti- (comb. 
form) Brute + -FY.] 

1. trans. To render brute-like ; to brutalize. 

1668 Howe Siess. Righteous Wks (1834) 256/2 Religion 
doth not brutify nen. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. u.v. § 2 Hope- 
less slavery effectually brutifies the intellect. 

b. absol. 
1819 Scotsman 9 Jan. 14/3; Their tendency..is to debase 
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and brutify. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art(1850) 
61 Sin. .degrades and brutifies. 

2. ‘utr. To become brute-like. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synonymy 11. 19 Man unwatched hy 
man brutified for very want of observance. 

Mence Bru'tifying v4/. sé. and Pp/. a. 

1817 J. Scotr Paris Nevisit. (ed. 4)56 Measures that were 
both savage and brutifying. 1831 FE. Crowe //ist. France 
III. ix. 275 A course of brutifying study. ; 

+Bruti-genist. Ols. rare. [f. L. bratr-, 
brtitus + -gen-us born + -1st.] One born among the 
brutes. 

1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature xiv, §2. 248 The 
men of this world, those Brutigenists, or ‘Verrigenists .. 
Earth-bred wormes. /6id. 286 A dust Worme, a Bruti- 
genist, a ‘Terrigenist. ; 

4} Bru'ting.ii), vbl. sb. Obs. rave". [=dbryttug 
or brytntng, vbl. sb. f. OL. bryttian, brytuian: see 
Brit, Brivren v.] Cutting in pieces ; destrnetion. 

1393 Lanat. P. 77. C. xvi. 156 Ich wil hadde wynnen al 
Frannce With-oute bruting of burnes. 

Brutish (brtif), @ Also 5 6 brutisshe, 
-ysshe, 7-8 bruitish. [f. Brure + -1sn.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the brutes, or lower ani- 
mals, as opposed to man. 

1534 More Ii’ks. 402 (R.) A beaste, out of whose brutishe 
beastely mouthe, cometh such a fylthie forme of blasphemys. 
1596 SPENSER Asfroph. 98 There his welwoven toyles .. Ile 
laid the brutish nation to enwrap. 1614 IT. ADAms in Spur- 
geon /7eas. Dav. Ixvi. 13 The Lord takes not delight in 
the blood of brutish creatures. 1667 Mitton /”. L. 1. 481 
Wandring Gods disguis‘d in brutish forms Rather then 
human. 1878 Brownine La Sa/sias 35 Without the want, 
Life, now human, would be brutish. ee. 

2. Pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of 
the brutes ; 

a. in want of intclligenee or in failure to usc 
reason: dull, irrational, uneultured, stupid. 

1555 Eprn Decades IV. /nd.( Arb.) 50 Slowe and brutysshe 
wyttes. 1672 Marvett Reh. 7ransp.1.114 As the Opinion 
is brutish, so the Consequences are devilish. 1728 MorGAN 
Algiers 1.1.8 No People in the Universe, how savage and 
brutish soever they be, want a sufficient share of Reason. 
1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. xxix. 693 He is..dull and 
brutish, reckless and supine. 

b. in want of eontrol over the appetites and 
passions ; passionate, sensual, furious. 

1567 Triad’ Treas. (1850) 27 You bridled that brutishe 
beaste Inclination. 1615 R.C. Zzmes' Whis. v. 1651, Fnow 
am come to brutish gluttonie. 1663 CowLey Ierses & Ess. 
(1669) 70 It is only a Demonstration of Brutish Madness or 
Diabolical Possession. 1709 STEELE 7aéler No. 45 » 3 The 
Servant of his brutish Mis and Appetites. 173: Swirt 
Strephou § Ch. Misc, V. 36 How could a Nymph so chaste as 
Chloe.. Permit a brutish Man to touch her? 1869 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. 11. 213 He scolds at [it] as a propensity abso- 
lutely brutish. 

+3. Rough, rude; savage, brutal. ? Obs. 

1494 Fapyan vy. cxl. 127 To oppresse in partye theyr bru- 
tisshe blastis, I wyll bryng in here y* sayinge of Guydo. 
1599 Greene A /phous. 11, Therefore, fair maid, bridle these 
brutish thoughts. 1645 Avug‘s Cabinet opened in Select. 
fart. AT ise. (1793) 343 Vhe rebels new brutish general hath 
refused to meddle with foreign passes. 1726 CAVALLIER 
Wem, 1. 42 The Count Brollio is .. fierce, haughty, cruel 
and brutish ; havingno Manner of Politeness. 1773 Burke 
Let. Wks. IX. 135 We shall sink into surly, brutish Johns. 

+4.=Brvute a.3. Of thunder: striking blindly, 
random. (after L. drvtem fulinen.] Obs. 

1586 C. FetHERSTONE (¢s¢/e) The Brvtish Thunderbolt : or 
rather Feeble Fier-Flash of Pope Sixtus the fift, against 
Henrie king of Navarre. 1640 G. Sanpys Christ's Pass. 
a Vainly we thy brutish thunder fear. — Notes 102 The 

ilosophers will have two sorts of lightning .. the other 
Beach: that is accidental and flying at random. 1871 R. 
Exuis Catndlus |xiv. 164 Yet to the brutish winds why moan 
1 longer unheeded? 

5. quasi-adv. 

1647 W. Browne Polexander t. 202 Bruitish bred men. 

Brutish, obs. form of Britisn. 

Brutishly (br/tifli), a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 

1. Ina brutish manner ; irrationally, sensually. 

1§79 Fucke Kefut. Rastel 749 He reasoneth brutishly 
with putting such cases. 1674 J. Blriax] Harvest //ome 
i. 11 Brutishly sottish, and stupidly irrational. 1720 De 
Foe Capt, Singleton i, (1840) 8 They were so brutishly 
wicked. 1868 Browninc Ainge §& Bh. x. 1701 Why not live 
brutishly, obey my law ? 

2. With brutish indifference to the feelings ; 
coarsely, boorishly, savegely, brutally. 

1580 Hottypanp 7 reas. Fr. Fong, Alastincr ..to reuile 
one and vse him mastife like, brutishly, foulye. 1688 Sir 
J. Kwatcnsyt. Diary in N&O. 1. VI. 3 They bratishly an- 
swered, Damn you..how will you endure hell-fire? a 1734 
Nortu Lives(1826) I. 129 Sitting there to hear his decrees 
most brutishiy and effrontrously arraigned. &c. 1807 G. 
Cuastmers Caletonia 1,1. vi. 310 Even Iona had orchards. . 
ull the Vikingr brutishly ruined all. 1825 Lp. Cockatrn 
Ment. iti. 174 A very curious edifice .was brutishly obliter- 
aicd without one public murmur. 


Brutishness (br tifnés). [fas prec. + -NEss.] 
Brutish quality or condition. 

1547 64 Bactowin Jéor. P/ilos, (Palfr.) it. 3 The further 
off we shall be from the brutishnesse of beasts. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastici 470 The fierceness and brutishness of the man's 
temper. 1850 Brackie schylus 1. Pref. 38 What a fearful 
mire of brutishness. 

Brutism britizm. [see -ism.] The char- 
acteristie behaviour or condition of a brute. 

1687 Addr. Thanks 7 Ingratitude that's worse than 
Brutism. 169: E. Tavtor Behonen's Life 429 Foolish Infatu- 
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ations, Madness, and stupid Brutisnis, 1845 Aleckw. Alag. 
LVIIL. 51 He... relapses. .from civism to brutism. 

+Brutist. Oés. [see-ist.) One who regards 
or treats men as brutes. 

1637 Ilevwoop Koyal Aing im. ili. Wks. 1374 VI. 4) To 
hire one of those bruitists that make no differeuce between 
a gentleman and a beggar. 1680 ISAxTER Cath. Comm 
Pref. A ij b, The Bruitists, who prefer the Bruits, yea, the 
wildest before Men. 1685 Iaxter Paraph. sicts iv 1 
Such Brutists as the Sadducces. 

+ Brutize, v. Ols rare. [f. Breve sb. + -128.] 
a. tute. To beeome or act hke a brute. b. fram. 
To render brutish. Ilence Brutized ///. a. 

1607 Torsert /our-f, Beasts 17 Vrutizing in their whole 
life, till they taste the Roses of tmie science and grace. 
a1731x Kes //ymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 LIT. 362 From Land» 
brutis‘d Salvation is conceal’d. 

+ Brutologist. Ols. rare—!. [f. Brere or 
1. brvet- after Gr. forms in -o + Gr, Aoy-os + -18T.] 
One who studies the brutes. 

1674 N, Cox Gentl. Recreat., Fishing 176 44 \f we may 
credit..Gesner that famous Lrutologist. 

+ Brutting, v//.5b. Obs.rarve—'. [f. Baer z. 
+ -InG!,] Browsing; clippings of trees. 

1877 B. Gooce Heresbach's flush. | 1586) 131 b, You may 
give them the toppes of olive trees, lentils, or any tender 
brutinges, or branches of vines. 1662 Liveiyn Sylea (1679 
22 ‘lo protect them [trees} .. from the .. brutting of Cattle 
and Sheep. 1699 — Acefarta 1. vi. § 2(R.) This preserves 
itself best from the bruttings of the deer. 

Bruttische, obs. form of Dririsn. 

Brutus (brits). More fully Prudus wig: a 
kind of wig. ‘The rough-cropped head then 
fashionable was called a Avatus by the French, 
after the great hero of anttquity whom tbe) 
specially revereneed’, Fairholt (ed. Dillon) 1. 408. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour U1. 5 (Hoppe) He wore his 
hair with the curls arranged in a Brutus 4 la George the 
Fourth. 1857 Gro. Exriot Sc. Cler. Life, Janet's Rep. \N. 


189 Old Mr. Crewe the curate in a brown Brutus wig. 


ruwyn, obs. form of BREw 7@. 

Bruxle, var. of BRIXLE v. Oés. to reprove. 

Bruyd, obs. form of Bribe. 

Bruyk, variant of BRuKE, Od 

+ Bruyllie. Os. rare—'. 

? mistake for cruy/tic. 

1535 I. Cromwete in Strype £cc/, Jen: 1. App. Ixviii, The 
French King..confessed thextreme executions, and great 
bruyllie of late done in his realme. 

Bruyse, obs. form of BREWIs. 

+ Bruzz, v. Obvs. Only in zd/. sé. bruzzing. 
[Imitative.] zz¢r. To growl as a bear. 

1693 Urycnart Radelass iu, xiii, The barking of Currs, 
bawling of Mastiffs. . bruzzing of Bears. 

Brwe, obs. form of Brow sé.! 

Brwyn, obs. form of Brew 7. 

Bry- in obs. words: see Bri-. 

Bryad, bryead, obs. forins of BREAD. 

Bryanite (braiainait). [see -1TE.] One of the 
sect founded by William O. Bryan in 1515: see 
BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Rel. Anovl. 1 257 Bible Christians, 
or Bryanites, a sect closely resembling the Methodists. 

+ Brych. Obs. vare—'. 4 (Dr. Morris suggests 
‘Filth, uncleanness’; cf. Ger. sich (ev- brechen to 
vomit; perhaps the word = BreacH, or BRUCHE, 
transgression.) 

c1zzg £. LZ. Allit. P. B. 848 Pe wynd, & be weder, & be 
worlde stynkes Of be brych pat vpbraydez pose bropelych 
wordez. 

Brych(e, obs. form of BREECH. 

+ Bryche, 2. Oés. (OE. bryce :-OT cut. type 
*bruki-s, {. brek-au to break.) Breakable, fragile; 
broken down. 

c1000 “lgs. Psaltercxix.5 Min bigengea gsewat bryce on 
feor-weg. 1303 R. Brusne //andd. Synne 5821 Now ys Pers 
bycome bryche Pat er was bope stoute and ryche. 

Bryd-: see Brt-. 

Brya de, obs. form of Birp sd. 

+Brydthing. 0/s. Also 3 brudpingvu). 
(OL. brydping, 1. bryd-, BripE- + THING.) Wed- 
ding, marriage, nuptials. 

971 Blickl. [fonr, 3 Gabriel waes bissa brydpbinga wzrend 
wreca. ¢1275 Lune Ron in O. £. Misc. og Cumin to his 
brudpinge heye in heouene. 

Brye, obs. by-form of BREEzE sé.!, gadfly. 

Bryest, obs. form of Breast. 

Brygeless, var. of BRIGUELEss a. O/- 

+ Brygge-a-bragge, adw. phir. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 134 In a pyed cote he rode 
bry zge a bragge. 

Brygges, var. of BrucEs. Ods. 

Brygittane, var. form of BripcEeTin, Cdr 

Brygurdel, -gyrdyll, var. of BREECHUIRDLE. 

Bryk(e, obs. form of Brick, Brice. 

+ Bryke, z O¢.. rare’, ? To taste, or 
‘rise in the stomach’. 

€ 3335 SHORENAM 102 Senne ys ywete and lyketh, Wanne a 
man hi deth, And al so soure hy bryketh, Wane he ven. 
jaunce y-seth. 

+ Bryn'!. Oés. Alsobrene. (A parallel torm 
to dryzte, BRINIE, perh. transp. from dyr2:-Ok, 
byrite eorslet, coat of mail; cf. BURNE.) = Betyte. 


a locust. 
’ = BRULYSS, 


or 


>to 
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1330 R. Brunxe 189 James of Auenue, he was verray pil- 
gryn, He gan first remue pe croice mad on his bryn. ?@ 1400 
Morte rth. 1413 Thrughe brenes and bryghte scheldes 
brestes they thyrle. c1qz0 4Auturs of Ath. xii, His brene 
and his basnet was busket ful bene. 7 ; 

Bryn”, bryne. vs. [ME. d7j72,a.ON., brynn, 
old pl. of driz eye-brow.] Eyebrows, eye-brow. 

1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 237 Maugre bope his bryn was fayn 
to com to grith. a1q00 Ocfovian 931 A great fot was be- 
tvex hys bryn. cxrqz0 dAvow. irth. xv, Alle wrothe wex 
that sqwyne, Blu, and brayd vppe his bryne. ¢ 1440 Prowip. 
Parv. 51 Bryne or brow of be eye, superciliuom. 

Bryn, -ne, obs. ff. Bkay, Bring, Burn. 

Brynston, bryntstane, obs. ff. BriMsToNE. 

Brynt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of BuRN v. 

Brynye, var. of Brinig, Ods., cuirass. 

Bryologist (broiglédzist). [fas next: sce 
-Ist.] One learned in bryology. 

1830 Lixptry Vat. Syst. Bot. 322 Tne Latin words em- 
ployed by Bryologists. 1863 BERKELEY B7it. .Vosses vil. 34 
The labours of British Bryologists. 

Bryology braijlédzi). [f. Gr. Bpvov ‘a kind 
of mossy sea-weed’, taken in modern science as 
=‘inoss’ + -Aoyia discourse: see -LoGY.] That 
branch of botany which treats of mosses. Also 
used for the species of mosses (collectively) of any 
country or place. Hence Bryolo‘gical a,, -ally adv. 

1863 Brerkecey S7it. .Mosses vii. 34 Comparing the Bry- 
ology of the British Isles with that of Europe. 1881 Natzare 
No. 616. 376 On the bryology of the valleys of the rivers 
Secchio and Magra. i : 

+ Bry‘on. Obs. [a. F. dxyon, a. Gr. Bptov, L. 
bryum.| A kind of moss. 

1579 Lancnam Gard. Health (1633) 95 Bryan, stampe it 
and apply it three dayes to the knees that are swolne. 1601 
Hotranp Pérny 1, 381 Ointments .. made .. of the odorifer- 
ous mosse Bryon. i. 

|| Bryo’nia. Latin form of Bryony ; familiarly 
used in Homeopathic pharmacy. 

Bryonin (braidnin). Chem. [f. Bryony: see 
-Iv.] ‘The bitter principle of the root of the red- 
berried bryony |Bryouta dioica). Watts. 

1836 Penny Cyct. V. 502/2 The Wild Bryony .. Its pro- 
perties are apparently owing to the presence of a principle 
called bryonine, analogous to cathartine. 1863 Watts Dict, 
Chem. 1. 685 Bryonin acts as a drastic purgative. 1880 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Bryonin, a glucoside obtained from Bryouia 
-, It is a white or slightly coloured granular substance, 
bitter, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 

Bryony (brai-dni). Also 6 brionye, bryonye, 
(brione , 6-7 brionie, 7~9 briony. [ad. L. dry- 
onia (Pliny), a. Gr. Bpvwria (Diosc.). Cf. also 
Fr. ézyone, whence Eng. érione in 16th c.] 

1. prop. The English name of the plant-genus 

sryonia (N.O. Czcurbrtacex); and spec. the common 
wild species &. dioica), sometimes called (in 
distinction from sense 2) Red, or White Bryony. 

¢1000 Saxon Leechd, 1. 172 Genim bas wyrte de man 
bryonia..nemued. 1552 HuLoet, Bryonye or wylde vine. 
1598 Yonc Diana 302 Bryony, or the white vine, which 
runs winding about the bodies of trees like a snake. 1616 
Soret. & Marky. Couutvy Farm 45 Against Deafenesse .. 
drop into your eares the iuice of .. Brionie, mixed with 
Honey or Oyle. 1815 SHELLEY Nev. /sfam m1. 7 Drooping 
briony, pearled With dew .. Hung, where we sate. 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. vi. 10 The white bryony overrunning the 
thicket. 1863 Loner, Wayside Jun, Sicttian's 7.26 One .. 
mended the rope with braids of briony. 

2. Black Bryony: a name given, from simi- 


larity of habit to the prec., to an endogenous 


climbing plant, Lady’s Seal, Zamus communis 

N.O. Droscoreacew), wild in the south of England. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 492 The Shrub called Our Ladies 
Seal, (which 1s a kind of Briony’. 1805 Aled. & Phys. frul. 
XIV. 68 7. communis, Bryony Lady-seal. Black briony. 
1872 O.iver Elem. Bot. 1. 271 ‘This species .. although 
commonly called Black Bryony, has nothing to do with the 
genus Bryonia. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 710/2 The.. red- 
berried bryony, and the so-called black-bryony. 

3. Bastard Bryony: Cissus Sicyoides. 

4. Attrib. and Comb. Bryony-vine =scnse I. 

1684 LDovLe Porousn. Anim, Bod. iii. 18 Helmont talks 
much of the great vertue of white Briony root. 1842 ‘T'eN- 
NYSON Amphion 29 loriony-vine and ivy-wreath Ran for- 
ward to his rhyming. 1875 Fortxum Javolica ix. 84 Small 
vine or briony leaves and interlaced tendrils. 

|| Bryozoa ‘brai,dzw), sh, p/. Zool, Sing. bry o- 
zoon -z0'gn). [f. Gr. Bpvov moss + (wa, pl. of 
(wov animal ; from the appearance of some species. ] 
he lowest class of molluscs, consisting of com- 
pound or ‘colonial’ animals formed by gemma- 
tion, cach individual having a distinct alimentary 
canal. Also called /%lyzoa. In the sing. an in- 
dividual annnal of this class. 

1847-9 Popo Cyc. Anat. 4 Phys. 1V. 50/1 he differences 
between a Bryozoon and an eniinaty polype. 1856 Gossr 
Marine Zo 22. tt.1 It has been usual (hitherto) to include 
the Polyz a or Bryozoa, as they are sometimes termed: in 
the Cass Zoophyta. 1876 Bexeven Anan. Parasites 61 
Ma y bryvsoa spread themselves over marine animals. 
1883 //arper's Mag. Dee. 107/1 ‘The rick bryozoon .. in- 

mits the Various parts with its silvery growth, 

Hence Bryozo-an a., belonging to the Aryozoa; 
also as t4., one of the Bryozoa. 

1872 Dany ( oralsi, 19 Vhe lowest tribe of Mollusks, called 
bryevean®, which produce delicate corals, sometimes branch- 
VR ad meelike. 1878 Br. Gegendancr's Comp. Anat. 


| 
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132 All the persons of a Bryozoan colony are not equally 
well developed. : 

Brys-, Bryt-, in obs. forms: see Brr-. 

Brysewort, -wyrt, var. ff. BRUISEWoRT. 

Brysille, brysl, var. of BRISEL a. frail. 

Brys(s)ure, var. of BkusuRE, Oés., a wound. 

Brytasgqe, obs. form of BRATTICE. 

Bryth, obs. form of Brrtu. 

Bryther, -ir, obs. pl. of BROTHER. 

Brython (bripen). [a. Welsh 47ython, Briton, 
Britons :—OCeltic Brtfon-, BRITON. Arython and 
Brythonic have been introduced by Prof. Rhys, to 
avoid the misleading associations which attach to 
the use of ‘Briton’, ‘ British’, and ‘Cymric’. They 
are the natural correlatives of Gofde/ and Gordelic, 
applied to the Scoto-Irish or Gaelic division of the 
Celtic stock.] A member of that great division of 
the Celts of the British isles, which mainly occu- 
pied South Britain ; a Briton of Wales, Cornwall, 
or ancient Cumbria. 

Hence Brythonic, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Brythons, or Britons of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumbria, and their kin. 

1884 Ruys Celtic Britain 3 The other group is represented 
by the people of Wales and the Bretons..the national name 
of those speaking these dialects was that of Briton. .we take 
the Welsh form of it, which is Brythox, and call this group 
Brythous and Brythonic. — 4 Every Celt of the United 
Kingdom is, so far as language is concerned, either a Goidel 
ora Brython. — 208 Both the Brythonic and the Goidelic 
forms prove beyond doubt, etc. 

Brytte, variant of BRET, Brit, a fish. 

Bryve, variant of BREVE v. Oés. to write. 

Brywer, obs. form of BREWER. 

Bryze, obs. form of BREEZE s6.1, gadfly. 

+ Bu, sb. Obs. vare—. [perh. ad. ON. b2é7 
dweller, *Ae/-b:7 hell-dweller: but cf. the inter). 
Boo ; also éogle-bo under BoGLe.] 

c 1300 A. Ads. 5956 He. .spaak als an helle bu. 

Bu, obs. or dial. f. Bow 54.4, BE v., Buy. 

Bu, Sc. form of Boo, v. and 7x7. 

Buat, var. of Bowet, Sc., a lantern. 

+ Bub, 54.1 Sc. Obs. [Prob. imitating the sound 
of a dull blow as in ¢hud: cf. Bos 56.3, a firm 
blow.] A storm, a blast. 

a 1500 Q. SHaw Adv. to Courtier, Thair may cum bubbis 
ye not suspek. 1513 Dovuctas uess 1. iii. 15 Ane bluster- 
and bub out fra the northt braying. 1535 STEwaRT Cou. 
Scot. 1, 124 Sum with ane bub had blawin doun hir blind, 

Bub (bub), sé.2 Also 7 bubb. ([? imitation 
of the sound of drinking; cf. Br v.] 

1. A slang word for drink, esf. strong beer. 

1671-2 HVestin. Drollery in Roxb, Ballads (1883) 1V. 440 
They .. took away .. their Wallets .. Which brought their 
good Bubb. 1718 Prior Poems 193 He loves cheap Port, 
and double Bub. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Bub,a low 

-expression signifying drink. c18g0 Marryat &. Reefer Ixv, 
Our bub and our grub. 1841 OrDERSON Creol. iii. 28 The 
gentlemen enjoyed their bub and roasted corn. 

2. A mixture of meal and yeast with warm wort 
and water, used to promote fermentation. 

1880 Act 43 6 44 Vic. xxiv. § 33 Bub or any other com- 
position for promoting the fermentation of wort. 

+ Bub, 54.2 Obs. rare—'. [perh. a. F. bude; or 
suggested by BuBBLE.] A pustule. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 82 Papulas..are little bubs or 
pustules, that breake out by themselves through the skinne, 

+ Bub, 52.4 Ods. slang. [app.short for BUBBLE sé. 
(sense §): cf. Bus v.7] 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Bub, or Bubble, one that is 
Cheated. ; 

Bub, sé.5 A contr. of BuBBy, in both senses. 

+Bub,z.! Obs. rare—. (Cf. BuBsé.1, and BUBBLE.] 
trans. ‘Yo throw up in bubbles. In quot. with zp. 

1563 SackvILLE J/tr7. Mag. Induct. |xix, Acheron.. bubs 
up swelth as black as hell. 

+ Bub, v.2 Obs. rave—. [? short for BeBBLe z.] 
2 To bribe, or ? to cheat. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills I. 54 Another makes Racing a Trade 
.. And many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another 


Man’s Groom. 

Bubal, -ale (biv-bal). [ad. L. dzbalus (ad. 
Gr. BovBados) an ox-like antelope ; also misapplied 
to a kind of wild ox; cf. Burrato.] Used to 
render L. éibalus: a. (in early examples) with 
uncertain meaning (antelope or buffalo). b. (mod. 
Zool.) A specics of antelope (Avtrlope bubalus) 
found in N. Africa. 

1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. [V.in Ord. R, Househ.17 Many 
fatte buballes, al maner pultry. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 72/2 
Salomon had dayly .. veneson that was taken as hertes, 
ghotes, bubals. 1873 Tristram Jfoad ix, 168 Antelopes.. 
the oryx antelope and the bubale. 

+ Bubbartion. [ad. L. bubdation-em, occurring 
only in this passage: the readings buJatio, bul- 
batio have been suggested.] (See quot.) 

1601 Ilottaxn /’éiny II. (1634! 515 This stone is to be 
found, .scattered here and there in smal pieces by way of 
hubbation (for that is the term they vse’. 

| tBubber. O¢s. slang. [f. Bun 5.2 + -en.] 
| (See quots. , 
1673 R. Hpav Canting Acad, 291 A Rubber. .goes to the 


BUBBLE. 


Alehouse, and steals there the Plate. 1690 B. E. Dict. 
Caut. Crew, Bubber,a drinking Bow]; alsoa great Drinker, 
and he that used to steal Plate from Publick-houses. 1725 
New Caut. Dict. 

+ Bubbing, 4/7. sd. Obs. slang. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1,] Drinking ; also in cowed. 

1678 Poor Robin's Char. of Scold 6 She clamours at him 


so long..which makes him seek blinde Bubbing-schools to 
hide himself in from her fury. 

Bubble (bzb’l), sé. Also 5 boble, bobel, 6 
bubbul, 7 buble. (orig. f. the verb: see also the 
earlier BURBLE sé. found ¢ 1350. Parallel sbs. in 
other Teutonic langs. are Sw. bubdla, Da. boble. 
Du. bobbe/, Ger. dial. bobbel, bubbel. In their de- 
velopment the vb. and sb. appear to have influenced 
each other: see sense 5.] 

1. A thin globular (or hemispherical) vesicle of 
water or other liquid, filled with air or gas; ap- 
plied alike to those produced by the agitation of a 
quantity of the liquid, or the uprising of gas to the 
surface, and to those artificially made by blowing 
through a tube; often =soap-bubble. Also a quan- 
tity of air or gas occluded within a liquid; sfec., 
the portion of air left in the spirit-level. Some- 
times applied to cavities prcduced by occluded air 
in solid substances that have cooled from fusion. 
To blow bubbles: to produce bubbles by blowing 
through a tube; often zg. to devise baseless 
theories, or to amuse oneself in a childish manner. 

1481 Caxton J/yr7. u. xxi. 113 The water of those wellis 
sprynge vp with grete bobles. 1528 PayNELL Saverue 
Regi. Hb, Hit [wyne] hath great bubbuls and spume. 
1605 SHAKS. J/acé. 1. lili. 722 The Earth hath bubbles, as the 
Water ha’s. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 24 Bubbles, are in the 
form of an Hemisphere; Air within, and a little Skin of 
Water without. @1677 Hate 7rve Relig. u. (1684) 32 Boys 
.. blow Bubbles out of a Wall-nut-shell. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame u. (1757) 99 What are men. . But bubbles on the rapid 
stream of time? 1783 Cowper Left. 29 Sept., One genera- 
tion blows bubbles, and the next breaks them. 1831 Larp- 
NER Hydrostatics iv. 75 If the bubble stand still in the 
middle, it proves the instrument [spirit level] to be correct. 
1879 G. Prescotr Sp. Telephoue Introd. 1 A bubble of 
hydrogen rose to the surface, as the bubble from champagne 
does in the wine cup. 

+ 2. trans}. a. A hollow globe of thin glass, pro- 
duced by blowing ; sec. one of the hollow beads of 
glass formerly used for testing the strength of 
spirits (see BEAD 7). b. Ast. Used to translate 
L. 6ulla a round ornament of gold or leather 
worn by the children of Roman freemen. Oés. 

1647 STAPYLTON Fuvenal v.194 What poore man .. had 
Hetrurian bubbles when he was a lad. /ééd. Comm. 154 
fEmilius Lepidus. .had a statue in his pretexted purple and 
golden bulla’s (or bubbles) set upin the capitol. 1660 BoyLE 
WVew Exp. Phys.-Mech.u. 40 Glass bubles, such as are wont 
to be blown at the flame ofalamp. /é/d. xx.(1682)71 Then 
was taken a great Glass bubble, with a long neck. 1667 
Pepys Diary 11877) V. 419 He..did give me a glass bubble, 
to try the strength of liquors with. 

3. fig. Anything fragile, unsubstantial, empty, 
or worthless; a deceptive show. From 17th c. 
onwards often applied to delusive commercial or 
financial schemes, as the Wississippt Bubble, the 
South Sea Bubble. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vrtlanie i. vi. 198 To see this butter- 
fly, This windy bubble taske my balladry. 1600 SHaks. 
A.¥.L.1u1. vii. 152 Seeking the bubble Reputation Euen in 
the Canons mouth. «1626 Bacon Ps. in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 
301 Mortality: This bubble light, this vapour of our breath. 
¢ 1665 in Roxb. Ballads (1886) V1.254 Why should a Woman 
dote on such a Bubble? 1721 Swirr S. Sea Proj. Wks. 
1755 III. 11.138 The nation. ,will find. .South-sea at best a 
mighty bubble. 1745 De For Aug. Tradesw. (1841) II. 
xliv. 157 In the good old days of trade, there were no bub- 
bles, no stock-jobbing. 1783 Cowper Task 1.175 Eternity 
for bubbles proves at last A senseless bargain. 1858 Sav. 
Rev. 27 Nov. 524/1 We are asked. .to back the luck of that 
gigantic bubble, the French Empire. 

b. attrib. or adj.; Unsubstantial, fragile, delu- 
sive ; often with reference to fraudulent commercial 
undertakings, as in bubble company, scheme. 

1635 Quartes 62.1. iv. (1718) 19 What's lighter than the 
mind? A thought. Than thought? This bubble world. 
1726 AMHERST Jerrz Fit, xii. 59 Several bubble-schools and 
academies sprung up. 1762 78 He Wane Vertue's Auecd. 
Paint. (1786) II. 119 ite .. was concerned in a bubble Lot- 
tery. 1798 EpcewortH Pract. Educ, (1801) II. 373 This 
wager would have been a bubble bet if it had been brought 
before the Jockey-club. a@1845 Hoop Black Yob xvii, No 
. _Bubble Company could hope to thrive. 


4. The process of bubbling; the sound made by 
bubbling ; a state of agitation. .Vaut. phrase: 


Al bubble of a sea: cf. BOBBLE. 

1839 Beate in Sat. .Wag. 18 May 192/1 An awkward 
‘bubble’ of a sea.. began to make. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack xxiv, There was a bubble ofa sea. 1874 Mrs. WuitT- 
ney We Girts xix. 187 There was nothing but a low, com- 
fortable bubble in the chimney-corner to tell of. .dinner. 

+5. One who may be or is ‘ bubbled’ (sense 5 of 
the verb); a dupe, a gull. Ods. 

1668 Sepiey JWJulb. Gard. w. Wks. 1722 II. 56 Are any of 
these Gentlemen good Bubbles, Mr. Wildish? 1702 DE 
For Reform, Manners 1, 315 Yhe wondring Bubbles stand 
amaz’d to see ‘Their Money Mountebank’d to Mer- 
cury. 1735-8 Bo.incar. Ox Parties 144 They were not 
such Bubbles as to alter, without mending, the Govern- 


BUBBLE. 


ment. @1774 Gotpso. tr. Scarron’s Comic Rom. (1775 1. 21 
He generally dined and supped in taverus at the expence of 
ae fool and bubble he met with. 1807 Crasse Jar. Keg. 
1. Wks. 1834 If. 151 A board, beneath a tiled retreat Allures 
the bubble, and maintains the cheat. 

6. Comb. (see also 3b), as bubble-blower, -blow- 
ing ppl.adj.and vbl. sb.,-///ed adj.; + bubble-glass, 
glass as thin as a bubble ‘see also 2; bubble- 
man (see quot.): bubble-shell, 2 sort of mollusc. 

1882 Mac, Mag. XLVI. 122 The iron-impregnated, 
*bubble-filled fountains of Schwalbach. 1g91 SrenseR 


Ruines of Time 50 Why then dooth flesh, a *bubble-glas of 


breath, Hunt after honour? 1862 MayuHew Crim. Prisons 
46 Cheats, subdivisible into .. "bubble-men, who institute 
annuity offices and assurance companies. 1854 Woopwarp 
Mollusca (1856) 14 The *bubble-shell (piy/ine\, itself pre- 
dacious, is eaten both by star-fish and sea-anemone. 

Bubble (bzb'l’, z. Also 3-8 buble, 6 bobyll. 
(Found (in the vbl. sb. BuBBLING) @ 1400. Paral- 
lel words are Sw. éxb/a, Da. bob/e, mod.Du. and 
LG. bobbelen, mod.G. dial. bobbclen, bubbelen ; all 
of these are modern, and it is doubtful how far 
they are related to each other, or are merely 
parallel imitative words, suggested either by the 
sound of bubbles forming and bursting, or by the 
action of the lips in making a bubble. The Eng. 
bubble can hardly be separated from the earlier 
BURBLE, common in the same sense from 1300; 
cf. gurgle and guggle. In bubble the verb is the 
source of the sb. as a wholc, but sense 5 of the vb. 
appears to be derived froin sense 3 of the sb. and 
in turn to have given rise to sense 5 of the latter.] 

1. intr. To form bubbles (as boiling water, a 
running stream, etc.); to rise in bubbles (as gas 
through liquid, water from a spring, etc. ; often 
with owt or 2~); to emit the sounds dne to the 
formation and bursting of bubbles. 

1398 [see Bussiine v6/. sé.]. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch.in 
Ashm. iv. (1652) 47 Remember that Water will buble and 
boyle. 1530 PatsGr. 459/2 The potage begynneth to bobyll. 
1680 H. GirForp Gilloflowers (1875) 10, I... feele certayne 
waters of vayne appetites to bubble vp wt in me. 1609 
Biste (Douay) £. viii. 3 The river shal bubble with 
frogges. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /s/. 1. xx, Water, bub- 
bling from this fountain. 1703 MauspreLt Journ, Ferns, 
(1732)63 Then bubbles up with abundance of Water. cx7s50 
SHENSTONE E/egy i. 4 Now hear the fountain bubbling round 
my cell. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory 1. 329 Take good acid 
of nitre, and fling .. chalk into it, till it..ceases to bubble. 
1824-29 Laxpor /mag. Conv, \1846) 1. 3 Many bright specks 
bubble up along the blue Egean. 1850 Texxyson /n .VWem. 
xcix, Yon swoll'n brook that bubbles fast. 1860 Gen. P. 
TuHomeson Andi Alt, II. ci. x The frozen notes came bub- 
bling out together. 1871 TyspaLe Fragnt. Sc. 1. iv. 97. 

2. fig. a. Of things: To arise or issue like 
bubbles. 

1652 GAULE -Magastrom. 228 Whence then bubble out 
so many:and so great errors in their prognostications? 1713 
Beveripce Priv. Fut. 1. (1730) 94 So soon as any new 
Thought begins to bubble in my Soul. 1852 KinxcsLey 
Androm. 114 Feebly at fast she began, while wild thoughts 
bubbled within her ‘@18s9 L. Hunt Jo J. H. ii, It bub. 
bles into Jaughter. 1879 McCartuy Own Times 11. 16 
Chartism bubbled and sputtered a little yet. 

b. Of persons: 70 bubble over, up (with memi- 
ment, anger, etc.\: jig. from the bubbling of a pot 
on the fire. 

1858 HawtHorne Fr. & /t. Frods. (1872) 11. 173 He bub- 
bled and brimmed over with fun. 1860 Tyxpatt G/ac. 1. 
§ 19. 133 One ae at -appeared to bubble over with en- 


joyment. 1881 M. Lewis 7iwo Pretty G, Il. 97 He had 
his views. . but he never bubbled up to discuss and defend 
them. 

ec. /rans. To send forth like bubbles. (A 
Hebraism.) 

16rr Biste Prov. xv. 2 The mouth of the fool poureth 


(szarg. bubbleth} out foolishness. — Ps. xlv.1 My heart is 
inditing [sarg. boyfeth or bubbleth vp] a good matter. 

3. intr. To make a sound resembling that made 
by bubbles in boiling or running water. Also 
‘rans. (with object denoting sound). rare. 

1602 Metamorph. of Tobacco (Collier) 19 Pretie waues.. 
Bubbled sweete Musicke with a daintie Sound. 1842 STErR- 
Linc Ess. & Tales (1848) 1. 459 Love, the name bubbled by 
every wave of Hippocrene. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. Iv. 247 
At mine ears Bubbled the nightingale. 

4. frans. To cover or spread with bubbles. 

1598 Marston Pigma/. iv. 151 The haile-shot drops.. 
onely bubble quiet Thetis face. 

5. /rans. To delude with * bubbles” see BUBBLE 
sb. 3); to befool, cheat, humbug. Also fo bubble 
(any one? of, ou? of, or info a thing. Very com- 
mon in 18th c. ; now rarely used. 

1675 WycneErLeY County. Wife i.ii, He is to be bubbled 
of his mistress as of hismoney. 1702 She Eng. Theophrast. 
37 Men are commonly bubbled when they first enter upon 
play. 176: Mureny Citizen un. i, And so here 1 am bubbled 
and choused out of my money. 1792 Mary WoLLstonecr, 
Rights Won. Introd. 2 ‘Vhe understanding of the sex has 
been so bubbled by this specious homage. 184z Hor. Swit 
Moncyed Man 1, xi. 312 You have been preciously bubbled ; 
ludicrously swindled and outwitted. 1880 M°Cartuy Ow 


Times WAM. xli. 235 Some critics declared. .that the French 
Emperor had ‘ bubbled’ him [Mr. Cobden]. 

6. Se. and north, dial, To blubber. 

1727 Warner Remark. Pass. 60\Jam.) John Knox. left 
her [Q. Mary] bubbling and greeting. Wed. Sc. What is he 
bubbling about now? 


j 
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+ Bu'bbleable, «. Ovs. rare—'. [f. BUBBLE v. 
(sense 5) +-ABLE.] Capable of being duped. 

1669 Vicker Nicked (3rd ed.) in /Zarl. Misc. 11, 109 Ifihe 
winner be hubbleable, they will insinuate themselves into 
his acquaintance. 

Bu:bble-and-squea‘k. [f. Bessie v. + 
SQUEAK v., referring to the sounds made in cooking 
this dish.] A dish of meat and cabbage fried up 
together, ‘cold meat fried in butter withvegetables’. 

31785 Grost Dict. Vulgar Tongue, Bubble and Sgueak, 
beef and cabhage fried together. 1795 Wotcott(P. Pindar 
Wks. 1812 1. 192 What mortals Bubble call and Squeax 
When midst the Frying-pan in accents savage, The Beef 
so surly quarrels with the Cabbage. 1824 Byron Fuas xv. 
IXxi Bubble and squeak " would spoil my liquid lay. 18§5 
BrowninG /foly-Cr. Day, Dubble and eqieat ! Blessedest 
Thursday’s the fat of the week. 1881 Leicester. Gloss. if. 
D. S.1 Bubble-and-sqgueak, slices of underdone beef fried 
and seasoned, laid on cabbage, boiled, strained, chopped, 
and fried in dripping. 

+ Bu ‘bble-bow,-boy. Os. [app. f. BusBLe 2. 5 
+ Beac as if ‘ beau-befooler’: cf. quot. 1712.) A 
lady’s tweezer-case. 

(So explained in Pope's foot-note to quot. 1727; he remarks 
that the word is ‘in use in this present year’, Warburton 
says the passage is quoted from one of Pope's own juvenile 
poems, in which case its date would be c 1704.) 

[1712 ArsuTHNOoT John Bull (1755) 3 Charles Mather could 
not bubble a young beau better with a toy.} 

1727 Pope, etc., Art Sinking 94 Lac’d in her Cosins new 
appear'd the Bride, A Bubble-bow and Tompion at her 
side. x Month, Mag. XXAV. 550 Why was it called a 
bubble-boy ? Probably the word is a misspelling for bauble- 
buoy, a support for baubles. 

Bu‘bbled (bu'b’ld), Af7. a. 
C7 i) 21D 

l. Sent forth like bubbles; 
covered with bubbles. 

1822 Beppoes Aride's Trag. v. iii, What sound is that.. 
Harmonious as a bubbled tear? 1865 SwinsurNe Poents & 
Ball., At Eleusis 11 Smooth pitchers of pure brass Under 
the bubbled wells. 1871 Tynpati Fragm. Sc. \ed. 6) 1. vi. 
224 The internal scattering common in bubbled ice. 

+ 2. Befooled, cheated, deceived. Ods. 

@ 3683 OtpHamM Wks. & Ren, (1686) 66 Bubled Monarchs 
are at first beguil’d..at last depos’d, and kill’d. 1719 
D'Urrey Pulls (1872) 1. 348 A bubbled coxcomb, 

Bubbler (bzbla:. [f. BuBBLe v. + -ER.] 

+1. One who gets up bubble - companies; a 
swindler, cheat. Ods. 

1720 Pore Let. to Dighy 20 July, All the Jews, jobbers, 
bubblers, subscribers, etc. ©1778 Conguerors g Bubblers 
and bubbled meanly Take their stand. 

2. ‘A fish found in the Ohio river. Its name is 
derived from the singular grunting noise which it 
makes.’ Bartlett Dret. Amer. 

+ Bu:bble-the-ju'stice. Oés. [f. BuBBLE v. 
+ JusTIcE; = ‘cheat the magistrate’, the game 
being regarded as an evasion of the laws prohibit- 
ing ninepins, etc.) A game (see quot.). 

1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. Introd. 44 The game of nine 
holes was revived .. with the new name of Bubble the 
Justice. 

Bubbling ‘brblin), vd/. sd. [f. BuBBLE v.] 

1. The action of the verb BuBBLE; the process 
of forming bubbles, rising in bubbles, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1.xiv, And whan pat fyre 
is queynte in watry cloudes, be bobelynge .. and crakkes 
of pat quenchynge tsclepid ponder. 1548 Tuomas /¢. Dict. 
(1567) Tocco, the boblyng of a rennyng water, whan it 
retourneth from the fall out of a deepe hole. «1656 Br. 
Hatt Occas. Wedit. (1851) 54 After some short noise, and 
smoke, and bubbling, the metal is quiet. 1855 Matry 
Phys. Geog. Sca xvi. § 755 (1860) 414 The bubbling made 
a loud noise. .heard for a long time after. 

Jig. 13655 GURNALL Chr, in Arut. xiii. (1669) 355 1 Arm us 
against..bublings of our own vain hearts, 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 237 Correct. .the bubblings of our native pride. 

+2. Deluding, cheating (see BUBBLE v. 5). Obs. 

1725 Bawwey Erasr. Collog. 463 Understand the Art of 
Borrowing and Bubbling. 

Bu'bbling, ///. cz. [f. BUBBLE v. + -1NG?.] 

1. That bubbles, rises in bubbles, sends up bub- 
bles, or makes a bubble-like movement. 

1583 STANVHURST “Z wers 1. (Arb.) 23 Freshe bubling foun- 
tayns. 1639 Horn & RosotHam Gate Lang. Wal. vii. 
11643) § 65 Out of hidden springs gush forth bubling .. 
fountaines. 1783 Cowrer 7ask iv. 38 The bubbling .. urn 
Throws up a steamy column. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
xi, The tide and the wind formed a bubbling short sea. 

2. transf. a. That comes forth like bubbles; 
gasping, gurgling. b. That utters bubbling or 
gurgling sounds. 

1819 Byron Fuca un. liii, At intervals there gush’d. the 
bubbling cry Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 187.. 
Besant & Rice Vonks of Th. xxxi. 259 We'll make him 
go round like a bubbling turkey-cock. 1885 STEVENSON 
Dynamiter v.67 There broke forth..the bubbling. .sound 
of laughter. : 

3. That has bubbles or drops forming on it. 

1621 Quarces Esther (1638) 91 The Harvester with bub- 
ling brow. 

+4. Deluding, cheating. Odés. 

1675 WvcHERLEY Country I tfc i. ii, Come you bubbling 
rogues you. ' 

Hence Bu'bblingly adv., in a bubbling manner. 

1611 Cotcr.. Erapoulément, swellingly, bubblingly. 

Bubblish bxblif),a. rave—'. [f. BUBBLE 5, 


3+-ISH.] Somewhat of the nature of a bubble. 


(f. BUBBLE sé, and 


full of bubbles ; 


| Jock =Jack. 


BUCCAL. 


1830 Fraser's Mag. 11. 499 1 his new scheme was bubblish, 
and quickly blew up. 

Bubbly (bebli. a. [f. Bussre sé, + -¥!.) 
Full of bubbles. | In $c. = blubberiny. ) 

1599 Nasu. Lest, Stuffe (1871) 12 ug would no more.. 
hane their heads washed with his bubbly spume. 162 
Cotcr., Empoulé..buhblie; or rising in bubbles. 1642 
W. Prick Seri. 13 Upon what slight motives from bubbly 
honour, fleeting riches, shadowy pleasures. 1861 C. Kine 
ant, Gens (1866) 80 The greatest part exhibited that.. 
bubbly texture so generally found in antique pastes. 

Bu'bbly-jock brblidzpk. Sc. [f. prec. + 
Perh. suggested in part by the sound 
made by the bird; cf. the English gotd/er.) A 
colloquial name for the turkey-cock ; also fy. 

1814 Scort Let. in Lockhart) 1839 V. 12, 1am sair halded 
down by the Bubbly jock. 1865 Cartvir /redk. Gt V1. 
XVL ii. 143 Oh my winged Voltaire, to what dunghill 
Bubbly- Jocks you do stoop with homage. — . 

+ Bubby!. O¢s. or dial. (Cf. Ger. bubdi teat 

Grimm,. Connexion with F. fowfe teat of an 
animal (formerly also of a woman, Pr. fofa, It. 
poppa teat, is very doubtful.} A woman's breast. 

1686 D'Urerey .Vew Poems | 1690) 206 The Ladies here may 
without Scandal shew Face or white Pubbies, to eac 
ogling Beau, ages Arsutunot Joka Bull in Arb. Garaer 
(1883) V1. 601 Why don’t you go and suck the bubby ? 
19725 Brapcey Faw, Dict, 11. Oiv bi If on the contrary a 
Woman has no occasion for Milk. Let her put Chervil upon 
her Bubbies. 

Bubby?. (Bartlett and Webster say a corrup- 
tion of brother: but the word looks more like Ger. 
bube, bub, boy.) In U.S. a familiar name for a 
little boy. Also shortened to dzé. 

1848-60 in Bartlett. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Bubo (bizbo. Pl. buboes. (a. late L. dudo, 
ad. Gr. BovBay the groin, a swelling in the groin.] 
An inflamed swelling or abscess in glandular parts 
of the body, esf. the groin or arm-pits. ‘An or- 
dinary symptom ofthe plague in the 17th c., Also 
alirib., as in bubo plague. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu, lix. (2495) 273 Somtyme 
a postume comyth of ventosite and of wynde and hight 

Rubo. 1597 Gerard Afevba/ ius. cxxxiii. '1633) 151 Which 
imposthume is called Bubo by reason of his lurking in such 
secret places. 1658 Row iano Mouffet's Theat. [us. 1050 
A Bubo riseth on a man that he [the scorpion] stings. 1782 
W. HEBERDEN Comment. vii. (1806 23 These sores therefore, 
like pestilential buboes, point out the nature of the disorder. 
1839 47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 233/2 A bubo will 
originate from. .inflamed inguinal or axillary glands. 

Hence Bu:boed f/f/. a., affected with buboes. 

1824-29 Laxpor /mag. Conv. (1846) 11. 126 They are not 
blotched and buboed with its pestilence. 

Bubonic (bizbgnik), a.! [f. late L. duéén-em 
see prec. Buso + -1c.] 

That is attended with the appearance of buboes. 

1871 Echo 15 Aug., The bubonic disease in Khorassan. 
1886 Atheneum 2¢ Sept. 405/2 A list of the dates of the 
appearance of the famous bubonic plague from a.p. 252 
down to. . 1837. 

Bubornie, @.2 nonce-wed. 
+-Ic.] Owl-like. 

1795 Wotcott 'P. Pindar) Lousiad 1, Wks. 1812 I. 161 
With arms akimbo, and bubonic look. d 

Bubonocele bisbgndés?l. [a. Gr. BouBavo- 
xnAn, f. BovBav the groin + «jAn a rupture; cf. F. 
bubonocéle.| Inguinal rupture or hernia. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 91 Whence it commeth to passe, 
that woemen are often troubled with the Boubonocele. 
1736 Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 329 The Cure of the Hernia 
. .could be obtained by no other Operation than that for the 
Bubonocele. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 343 A hernia of 
this description is sometimes complicated with a bubonocele, 
or hernia of the groin. 

+Bubukle. Os. A confusion of BuBo and 
CaRBUNCLE (put into the mouth of Fluellen . 

1599 SHaks. A/ea. V, ui. vi. 108 His face is all bubukles 


and whelkes. ; 

+ Bubuleitate, v. Obs.-° [t. L. bubulcrtare, 
-art, f. bubuleus cowherd.] (See quots.) 

1623 CockeraM 1, Bubulcrtate, to cry like a cow boy. 
1678 Puitiies 4 pp. affected Wds., Bubuilcitate, to do the 
office of a Budbidtcus or Cowheard. 

Bucce, obs. form of Buck. 

Bu‘cea., dia’. (Corn. bucca ‘ hobgoblin. bug- 
bear, scarecrow’, app. cogn. with mod. Welsh Hogan 
spectre.] a. A bogle; applied za/er a/ia to the 
subterranean spirits supposed to frequent tin-mines 
(see Philos. Trans. vol. 1.). b. A stupid peison. 
The compounds ézcca-boo (bugaboo , bucca-ywid- 
den, are also in dial. use (see quots. . 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Romauaces If. Eng. Ser. 1. 67 The 
Buceas or knockers—These are the sprites of the mines, 
and correspond to the Kobals of the German mines. 1880 
iest Coruw. Gloss. 7 Newlyn buccas, strong as oak, 
Knocking ‘em down at every poke. Sxcca-too, a ghost; 
a bug-bear; a black bucca. Smca-gwwidden, a precocious 
child ; asimple innocent ; an insane person. 

Buccal | bzkal), 56. anda. [f. L. éueca cheek, 
mouth + -aL: asilad. L. *dmced/zs. With sense 1, 
cf. Sp. doca/ mouthpiece of a trumpet.] 

+A. sb. A mouthpiece. Odés. 

1605 CHApMaN & Marstos Lastiuard Hoe Aijb, You all 
know the deuise of the Horne, where the young fellow 
slippes in at the Butte end, and comes sques’d out at the 
Buckall. 


[f. L. éubdn-em owl 


BUCCAN. 


B. ad;. Of or pertaining to the chcek. 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 493 The buccal membrane. 

1854 Wooowaro V/ollusca (1856) 189 The buccal ganglia. 

Bucca‘n, buca‘n, bouca‘n, s/. Also bo- 
ean. [Aoucan is the French spelling (=bekan-) 
of a Tupi or allied Brazilian word, conveyed by 
Europeans in the 16th c. to Guiana and the West 
Indies. and hencc often set down as Carib, Haitian, 
etc. The modern Tupi form is wocaém (Pg. nzo- 
guén =muken’): the Carib names were zoualla 
(jroulla).anak:, the Haitian barbacda. (E. B.Tylor.)] 

1. A native South Amcrican name for a wooden 
framework or hurdle on which meat was roasted 
or smoked over a fire. 

1611 E. Astontr. De Lery Hist Amer. (The wooden grat- 
ing set up on four forked posts] which in their language they 
calla boucan. 1751 Cuampers Cycé., Buccaneers, or Buca- 
neers, a term... properly used for a kind of savages, who 
prepare their meat on a grate, or hurdle made of Brazil- 
wood, placed in the sinoke, at a good height from the fire, 
and called buccan, 1852 E. Warsurton Darien Il. 34 The 
buccaneers proceeded to prepare their dinner. The.. flesh 
was separated from the bones, cut into long strips, and laid 
upon the boucan, 1864 WesstEeR, Sxccan, a grating or 
hurdle made of sticks. 1872 J. H. TRumBuLL Proc. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. 13 Vhe Virginia barbacue and the French 
boucan (dried meat)..were all derived from names of the 
high wooden gridiron or scaffolding on which Indians 
dried, smoked, or broiled their meats. This grill was called 
boucan by the Brazilians. 

in form docan’ = BARBECUE sd. 5. 

1857 /linstr. Loud. News 28 Mar., The Bocan or building 
used [in West Indies] for drying and preparing. .coffee. 

3. Boucaned meat. [prop. Fr.] 

1860 65 CartyLe Fredk&. Gt. xu. xii, Bucaniers, desperate 
naval gentlemen living on boucan or hung beef. 

Bu'ccan, v. Also boucane, bucan. a. F. 
boucane-r, {. boucan: see prec.] trans. Toexpose 
(meat) to the action of fire and smoke upon a 
boucan or barbecue; to barbecue. Hence Bu‘c- 
caned ///.a., Buccaning v6/. sb. (More usually 
spelt like the French.) 

1600 tr. Landonuniére's Hist. dela Floride(1586)in Hakluyt 
III. 307 They eate all their meate broyled on the coales and 
dressed in the smoake, which in their language they call 
Boucaned. 1761 Axx. Reg., Charac. 111. 1/2 These new 
settlers obtained the name of Buccaneers from their custom 
of buccanning their beef. 1827 Ein. Rev. XLV. 407 Instead 
of always boucaning their meats. .they now often used salt. 
1865 TyLor Early Hist. Wan, 261 The art of bucaning or 
barbecuing practised by the Americans. 1865 J/oruiug 
Star 14 Feb., The very name buccaneer is derived .. from 
the (‘ jerked’) beef, which was also called ‘ boucaned’ meat. 

Buccaneer, -ier ,bvkanie1),sb. Also 7 buck-, 
5 bac-, buc-, buchaneer, 8-9 bucanier. [a. F. 
doucanter orig. ‘one who hunts wild oxen’ (Littré), 
f. doucan a barbectie, boucaner to dry (mcat) on a 
barbecue, to ‘jerk’: see prec. (Not in Cotgr.)] 

+1. orig. Oue who dries and smokes flesh on a 
doucan after the manner of the Indians. Thc name 
was first ‘given to the French hunters of St. Do- 
mingo, who prepared the flesh of the wild oxen 
and boars in this way’ (E. B. Tylor Zarly Hist. 
Man. 261 . Obs. 

1661 Hick eERINGILL Fasaica 43 Not able .. to root outa 
few Buckaneers or Hunting French-men. 1710 J. Taytor 
Frul. 11 There were a great many French Buchaneers 
there. 17§3 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The antient in- 


habitants of Hispaniola, and the other Caribu islands. .- 


consisted of four ranks or orders. .viz. buccaneers, or bull 
hunters, who scoured the woods. 1761 Anu. Ree., Charac. 
II]. 2/2 The Buccaneers lived .. on some spots of cleared 
ground just large enough to. .contain their buccaning houses. 

2. (l'rom the habits which these subsequently 
assumed :) ‘ A name given to piratical rovers who 
formerly infested the Spanish coasts in America’ 
(Falconer Dict. A/arine 1789). 

1690 Bi Dict. Cant. Crew, Buchaneers, West-Indian 
Pirates also the Rude Rabble in Jamaica. 1693 LuTrReL7 
Bricf Rel. eee II]. 96 To pardon all the buceaneers that 
will assist in taking Martineco. 1719 De For Crusae (1869) 
414 Having been an old Planter at Maryland, and a Buc- 
caneer into the Bargain. 1748 Anson Voy. u1. i. (ed. 4) 169 
The usual hannt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1767 I. 
Hercuixson //ist, Prov. Mass.i. 86 Bucaniers or pirates. . 
were very numerous. 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. uote. 1864 
Burton Scot Adr. 11. 279 A buccaneer or pirate in the 
Spanish Main. 

attrib. 1720 De Vor Capt. Singleton xiii, | 1840) 228 The 
a Po: .gave inc some huccancer words upoli ite 
_3. By extension: A sea-rover who makes hostilc 
incursions tipon the coast, a ‘ filibuster’. 

1846 ArNoin //ist. Rome M1. xl, 564 To protect the 
Mamerline huccaneers, 1877 Giapstosr: Gran, IV. xxiii 
385 Some of the less temperate of our adventurers (1 must 
not call them buccaneers). 1883 Lorp R Gowrtr Remin. 
in Glasgow W eckly ITer. 15 June 1/s The poctic vein. .was 
trong in that glorious old buccaneer {Garibaldi}. 

Buccaneer bvkinivs , [f. pree. sb.] 


a. =To Brecan. b. To act as a buccaneer : 
cf BrcoeanKerine v7, sd. 


27958 Worcott 2. Pindar) Lonsiad u. Wks. 
Iwonld be a 


cae 


1812 1. 237 
crious maiter, we can tell ye, Were we to 


Iucineer it on your belly SOU i 

NCAT you y- 1828 Soutuey in QO. Rev. 

XNXVIII F Warner would certainly. .have been roasted 
aneered j 


buc and een. if he had not escaped on board an 


wl. 1853 Slackw. Afag. LXXIN, The 
the enake-flesh to dry (buceancer: it. 


re} 


Indians th 
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Buccaneering (bvkanierin), v/. sb. Ef. 
prec. +-ING1,] The occupation of a buccaneer ; 
piracy. Buccaneering piece (F. fusil boucanier): a 

| long musket used in hunting wild oxen (Littré). 

1758 H. Wacroce Corr. (1837) I. 383 Lord George Sack- 
ville refused to go a-buccaneering. 1761 Brit. Afag. 11. 
612 The said Looney took up a buccaneering piece..and 
shot the said Captain. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7vaz. (1849) 380 
Wealth, which it was whispered he had acquired by buc- 
caneering. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A new 
buccaneering expedition. .under Drake. 

Buccanee‘ring, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That follows the occupation of a buccaneer. 

1703 De For Truc-boru Eu. 1. 186 Norwegian Pirates, 
Buccaneering Danes. .with Norman-French compound the 
Breed. 1800 Weems IWashington i. (1877) 8 With their 
buccaneering legions. 1854 H. MiLter Sch. §& Schut. i. 12. 
1868 GLAosTONE Juv, Alund? viti. (1870) 251 The rough 

| manners of a sea-faring and buccaneering people. 

| Buccanee‘rish, 2. [f. as prec.+1sH.] Be- 
| fitting or characteristic of a buccaneer. 

| y812 SouTHEY Omuiana II. 216 From his black beard and 
buccaneerish sort of look, a sailor would suppose it to be 
) Davy Jones. ¢185s0 Lowetr Poet. Iiks, (1879) 80/2 There is 
| a buccaneerish air About that garb outlandish. 

+ Buccella'tion. Obs. rare—°. [f. late L. 
buccella morsel, irreg. dim. of bucca cheek; cf. 
buccea mouthful, morsel. See -AaTIon.] 

1687 Phys. Dict., Buccellatiou is dividing into gobbets, 
or by piece-meals. 1678 Puituips, Buccellation (Lat. a 
Chymical term, a dividing into Gobbets. Hence in BaiLey 
and nod. Dicts. . ; 

Bu‘ccinal (beksinal), a. [f. L. dbuceina a 
crooked trumpet +-Au.] Trumpet-shaped ; sound- 

, ing like a trumpet. Hence Buccina‘lity. 

| 1846 in Worcester. 

| +Buecinate, v. Ods. rare—. [f. as prec. + 
| -aTE.] ‘To blow a trumpet ° (Cockeram 1623). 

In Brount, Puitwies, Bairey, etc. 

Buccinator (bw ksineltar). Anat. [a. L. duc- 
cinator,agent-noun f. bcczzare to blow the crooked 
trumpet. So called because it is the chief muscle 
employed in the act of blowing. ] 

Name for a flat thin muscle which forms the wall 
of the cheek. Also attrz6. 
| x6grtr. Riolanus' Sure Guide Physick 220 Vulgarly termed 
Buccinator, or the Trumpeter, it were more rightly called 
Bucco the Cheek driver. 1746 R. James /utrod. Alouffet's 
Ifealth's [nprov.2 Vhe Food is then applied to the double 
Teeth. .by the various actions of the Buccinators. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguet’s Anat.269 The Buccinator ..is much larger 
in glass-blowers and persons who play on wind instruments 
than in other individuals. 1842 Slackw. Alag. L1. 46 Two 
or three {frogs] are blowing out their buccinators. 

Buccinatory, ¢. [f. as if ad. L. *duccind- 
torius.] Pertaining to a trumpeter or trumpeting. 
_ 1760 SteErNE 77. Shandy (1802) 111, vi. 268 Directing the 
buccinatory muscles along his cheeks ..to do their duty— 
he whistled Lillabullero. 1833 Blackw. Afag. XXXIIL. 
589 As if the buccinatory muscles of the cheek had not been 
‘in working condition. 

Buccinite (bzksinait). Pa/xont. [f. Buccin-uM 
+-1TE.} A fossil shell allied to the buccinum. 

1852 Tu. Ross //xurboldt's Trav. I. ii. 108 Volcanic breccia, 
said to contain. .buccinites. 

Buccinoid (bzksinoid), a. Zool. 
UM+-oID.] Resembling the buccinum. 

1854 Wooowaro Mollusca (1856) 127, Alacrocheilus, shell 
thick, ventricose, buccinoid. 1875 Brake Zool. 253 The 
genus. .forms part of the buccinoid family of the pectini- 
branchiate order of Gasteropods. 

| Buccinum (be ksinim). Zool, [L.: from a 
supposed resemblance to a trumpet.] The genus of 
gasteropod Molluscs represented by the Whelk. 

1601 Hotiano /éiny 1. 258 The lesse shell called Bucci- 
num, fashioned like vnto that horn or cornet.. hath a round 
back. 1854 Gosse Nat. /Jist. Mollusca 182 The buccinum 
..was observed to perforate a small hole in the shell. 

Buccoon, var. of Buckong, Oés. 

Buccra, var. of Buckra. 

+ Bu-eculent, a. Obs. rare—°. [a. L. bucculent- 
zs, f. bucca cheek.] ‘ Blub-cheeked, wide-mouth ’ 
(Blount Glssogr. 1656). 

Buce, obs. form of Buss. 

| Bucellas (bivse las). [The name of a village 
near Lisbon.] A sort of Portuguese white wine. 

1836 Dickens Sk, Boz (C. D. ed.) 165 A bottle of sauterne, 
bucellas, and sherry. @ 1845 Hooo Public Diuuer ii, Bu- 
cellas nade handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 

Bucentaur (bivsento1, bis'sento1). ad. It. 
bucentorvo, of unccrtain origin; it is commonly 
supposed that thc name was taken from the figure- 
head of the vesscl, representing a creature half man, 
half ox, which may have been designated by the 


[f. Buccin- 


Gr. name *Bouxévraupos, f. Gr. Bods ox + KévTaupos 
centaur (cf. dvoxévraupos ONOCENTAUR); the word 
is unknown to ancient mythology. The Ital. word 
Was somctimes tiscd unchanged.] 

1. //ist. The state barge in which on Ascension 
Day the Doge of Venice went to wed the Adriatic 
by dropping a ring into it. 

1612 W. Suute Fougasse's Ven. 11. 479 Vhe Bucentaure 

| + was gently towed to Venice. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 

ftay 111.61 The Bucentanre. is a particular kind of vast 
galeasse, very much adorned with sculptures and gilding. 


BUCK. 


1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xi, The Bucentaur lies rotting 
unrestored. 1866 Pech 27 Oct. LI. 172 She that was 
plight of old with Doge and Bucentaur and ring. 

+2. transf. A large ship; a gaily decorated 
barge resembling the Bucentaur of Venice. Ods, 

1623 CockERAM 1, Buceutaure, a carricke or great ship. 
(1658 /17st. Christina Q. Swedland 83 Her Majestie con- 
tinu’d her journey..towards Bruxells in a Bucentoro most 
richly adorn’d, and guilded within and without.]} 

Bucephalus (bivsefalis). [ad. Gr. Bovxepa- 
dos ox-headed, f. Bots ox+xepadn head.} The 
name of Alexander the Great’s celebrated charger ; 
applied humorously as a name for any riding-horse. 

[r601 HoLtano Péiuy 1, 220 Men called [him] Bucephalus 
..of the marke or brand of a buls head, which was im- 
printed vpon his shoulder.) 1799 SHERIOAN Pzarro Prol., 
‘The hack Bucephalus of Rotten Row. 1814 Scotr Haz. 
vi, The Bucephalus which he bestrode. 1818 Byron J7Za- 
ceppa iv, As thy Bucephalus and thou. 

Buch, obs. form of BupGE and Busu. 

Buchceh, ? obs. var. of BuNCH. 

Bucher, Buchery, obs. ff. BurcHER, BuTCHERY. 

+ Buche‘tte. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. bichette, 
dim. of dzche billet.] A piece of firewood. 

1307 Bk. Ga, Alaun. L ij, {The] Fenix. .assembleth all his 
buchettes and styckes in the hye mountayne, and fynably 
the fyre enflammeth them, and the Fenix is brente. 


Bucht, Sc. form of Boueut, fold. 

| Buchu (bvkzv, bakz). Also 9 bouchue, 
bucku. The name given by the natives at the 
Cape of Good Hope to the plant formerly termed 
Diosma crenata; now assigned in Pharmacopceias 
to various species of Barosma. 

1731 Meptey Aodben'’s Cafe G. Hope 1. 150 Men and 
women .. powder themselves all over with Buchu. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 125 Bucku leaves are much used in medicine 
as a stimulant and tonic. 1875 H. Wooo herap. (1879) 
497 Owing to its bitter principle, buchu is perhaps slightly 
tonic. 1880 P. Gittmore Ov Duty 300 He..gave me a 
draught of Bouchue and quinine. 

Buchyment, var. of BuSHMENT. 

Buck (bzk), 53.1 Forms: (sense ‘he-goat’) 1 
bucea, 2~3 buc, 3-4 bucke, 4-6 bukke ; (senses 
‘male deer’, etc.) 1, 5 buc, 3-5 box, 4-7 bukke, 
bucke, 5 buk, 4~ buck. (Orig. two words, OE. 
buc and ducca, which became indistinguishable in 
form after 11th c. So far as the evidence goes, 
OE. duc was used for the male deer, and dzcca for 
the he-goat, but the instances are so few that it is 
far from certain that the words were thus distin- 
guished in meaning. OE. é#%c=MDu. doc, Du. 
bok, OHG. bocch (MHG. boc, mod.G. bock\}, ON. 
bukkr (Sw. bock, Da. buk, all meaning primarily 
“he-goat ’, though in each of the mod. langs. ap- 
plied to male animals of the deer kind (in Da. also 
to the ram) :—OTeut. *dekko-z. This was adopted 
(only in the sense ‘he-goat’) in F. doc, Pr., Cat. 
boc, OSp. buco | Diez’; also, in same sense, as Welsh 
bweh, Ir., Gael. doc. The extended form repre- 
sented by OE. dzcca (:—OTeut. *bukhon-) appears 
to exist in ON. éo4/7 ‘my good fellow, old buck ’ 
(Vigf.), but is otherwise peculiar to English. 
(With OTeut. *ékko- Fick compares Zend diza 
he-goat, also Skr. dukka he-goat; but the Teu- 
tonic does not phonetically correspond to these. 
Franck thinks it doubtful whether the word is 
native Teutonic, or rather an early adoption from 
some other language.)] 

1. The male of several animals. 

+a. The he-goat. Ofs. Phrase, Zo dlow the 
bucks horn: to have his labour for his pains. 

atooo Exrric Lez. v. 23 Gif se ealdor synzab, bringap 

anne buccan to bote. ¢ 1000 Sax. Lecchd. 1.348 Firgin buc- 
can bat ys wudu bucca ode gat. a1131 O. Z. Chrou. an. 
1127 Da huntes.. ridone on swarte hors and on swarte 
bucces. c¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hou. 37 Sume men leden here 
lif alse get ober buckes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Midleres T. 201 
Absolon may blowe the bukkes horn. 1387 Trevisa /igden 
(1865) I. 265 A peple pat..beep i-cloped in goot bukkes 
skynnes. 1551 Turner Herbad 1. (1568) 59 What hath a 
whyte fruite..to do with the lykenes of a bukkes bearde? 

b. The male of the fallow-deer. (In early use 
perh. the male of any kind of deer.) Buck of the 
jirst head, great buck (see quot. 1774). 

awt1ooo JELEric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 119 Ceruus uel 
ertpes, heortbuc. axzzq0 Cuckoo Song 10 Bulluc stertep, 
bucke uertep. 1393 Gower Cou/. 1. 45 She sigh..The buck, 
the doo, the hert. ¢ 1440 Prouzp. Parv. 55 Buk, best, dauta. 
1588 Suaxs. £. 2. Z.1v. ii. ro The Deare.. was a Bucke 
of the first head. 1624 Capt.Smitu Virgiuta 1.3 He sent 
vs commonly euery day a brace of Bucks. 1774 GoLosmiTH 
Nat. Hist. u.v. (1862) 1. 329 The buck is called .. the fifth 
year, a buck of the first head ; and the sixth, a great buck. 

e. The male of certain other animals 1esembling 
deer or goats, as the reindeer, chamois; in S. 
Africa (after Du. 40%) any animal of the antelope 
kind. Also the male of the hare and the rabbit, 
(the female being called the doe,after analogy of b.). 

@ 1674 Mu.ton //ist. Afosc. ii. 11851) 484 Being drawn on 
Sleds with Bucks. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece u.i. 300 They 
[rabbits] are distinguished by the Names of Bucks and 
Does; and the Males are usually call’d Jack Hares. 1879 
ATCHERLEY Sotrland 147 We..came repeatedly across large 
numbers of buck. 


BUCK. 


2. transf. Applicd to a man \in various asso- 
ciations). 

1303 R. Brunnu f/andt. Synne 3212 Pese berdede buckys 
also .. leue crystyn mennys acyse. 

b. A gay, dashing fellow; a dandy, fop, ‘fast’ 
man. Used also as a form of familiar address. 

In the 18th c, the word indicated rather the assumption 
of ‘spirit’ or gaicty of conduct than elegance of dress; the 
latter notion comes forward early in the present century, 
and still remains, though the word is now somewhat arc. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Buck, as, A bolt Buck, is some- 
snes used to signify a forward daring Person of cither Sex. 
1747 Gray in Gosse Gray (Eng. Men Lett.) 90 The fellow- 
commoners —the bucks—arerun mad. 1751 Firtpine Amelia 
x, ii,A large assembly of young fellows whom they call bucks. 
1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 261 The libertine supposes it [wisdom] 
consists in debauchery .. the buck and blood, in breaking 
windows. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 341 Vhe dashing 
young’ buck, driving his own equipage. 1854 ‘THACKERAY 
sVerucomres 1, 82, I remember you a buck of bucks when that 
coat first came out to Calcutta. 1889 L. STEPHEN Pofe t. 12 
Proud. .at being taken by the hand by this elderly buck. 

ec. slang. (see quot.) 

1851 Mayurw Lond. Labour 362 \Hoppe) The bucks are 
unlicensed cabdrivers who are einployed by those who have 
a license to take charge of the cab while the regular drivers 
are at their meals, 1865 .Woruingy Star 14 aaa What is 
the prisoner? Constable: He isa ‘buck’, who hangs about 
an omnibus stand. ; 

d. A man: applied to native Indians of S. 
America. Buck nigger, ‘often vulgarly applicd 
toa negro man, /Vestern’ \ Bartlett Dict. Amer.) 

1879 BopDAM-WHETHAM Rorajma 123 Stepping timidly 
along may also be seen two or three ‘ bucks’, as the natives 
of the interiorare called. 1884 Leismre H. Jan. 63/2 § Buck" 
here [British Guiana] is the name for the South American 
Indian. 

“| See Buck sé.7 

3. Comé. a. appositive, indicating sex, as buck- 
fawn, -goat, -rabbit, -rat; }. objective with vbl. 
sb., as buck-hunting ; ©. parasynthetic, as dzck- 
hafted (for buck-horn-hafted) ; also + buck-hide, 
-hid, -hood, the game of ‘hide and seck’. Also 
Buck-EYE, -HORN, -HOUND, -JUMP, -SHOT, -SKIN, 
-TOOTH, etc. 

1859 Topp Cyct, Anat. & Phys. V.517/2 At the second 
year the *‘buck-fawu’ or ‘pricket’ puts forth a simple 
‘dag’. ¢1615 CHarmMan Odyss. 1x. 340 Rams, and *buck- 
goates, 1815 Kirpy & Sev. Entomol. (1843) I. 333 [Re- 
sembling]..even to the very handles *Buck-hafted carving 
knives. c1qso Henryson A/or. Fab. 13 Whiles would he 
wink, and play with her *buk-hide. @1568 in Sibbald’s 
Chron. Sc. Poetry 1.237 (J am.) Scho plaid with me bukhud. 
1664 Kitticrew Parson's Wed.u. ii, A *buck-hunting-nag. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u.i.293 Thesame Dogs are used in 
Buck-hunting. 1877 Gd. IVords 11/2 Fierce as a *buck-rat. 

+ Buck, 54.2 Ols. {Abbreviated from the full 
names BucK-WHEAT, BUcK-MAST.] 

1. =Buck-wueat. 

1577 B. Goocr /eresbach's Husé. (1586) 40 b, As soone as 
your rape seede is of.[=off ].. you may sowe Bucke. 1610 
Markuam Afasterf.1. li. 107 Giuing them a certaine graine 
which we call bucke. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(Catalog. Seeds) Buck, or French wheat. 

b. Aunning buck: corn bindweed. 

1580 Barer Afv. B 1424 Renning Bucke or binde corne, a 
weede so called like vnto withwinde. 

2. =Buck-mast; beech-mast. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1812) 1.138 In some parts of France 
they now grind the buck in mills. 1727 Bravtey Fam. 
Dict. I. s.v. Beech-tree. 

Buck, 54.8 arch. and dial. Also 6 bucke, 
bouke, bouck, 9 da/. book, bock. [In the sense 
of ‘lye, washing ’, evidently belonging to Buck z.}, 
of which it is perh. a direct derivative. Whether 
sense 1 ‘washing-tub’ (?) has the same origin, or 
whether the word in this sense is distinct, and to 
be referred to OE. dic, 2 buc, ‘lagena’ (sec Bowk) 
is not evident.] 

+1. ? A washing tub, a vat in which to steep clothes 
in lye. 

1530 Patscr. 201/2 Bucke to wasshe clothes in, cunfer. 

2. Lye in which linen, yarn, or cloth, is stecped 
or boiled as a first step in the process of buck- 


washing or bleaching. 

[1530 Parser. 200/1 Bouke of clothes, 6”é¢.] 1560 WHITE- 
HORNE Ord. Sontdiosrs (1588) 45 b, Take of. ashes that haue 
serued in a buck..halfe a part. 1615 Marknam ug. 
Housew. . v. (1668) 139 Give it .. a couple of clean Bucks, 
the next fortnight following. 172: Baitey, Buck, a Lye 
made of Ashes. 1808-25 Jamieson Dict., Bonk, a lye made 
of cow’s dung and stale urine or soapy water, in which foul 
linen is steeped in order to its being cleansed or whitened. 

3. A quantity of clothes, cloth, or yarn, put 
through the process of bucking, in buck washing or 
bleaching ; the quantity of clothes washed at oncc, 
a ‘wash’. Zo lay the buck: to lay to stcep in 
lye. 70 drive the buck: to carry through the pro- 


cess of bucking. 

1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. (1557) 428/2 A womanne 
washeth a bucke of clothes. 1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 166 
Maides, three a clock, knede, Jay your bucks, or go brew. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. /mpost. 26 Being one day in the kitchen 
wringing out a Bucke of Cloathes. 1648 Herrick Cheap 
Lanuitress, The laundresses, they envie her good-luck, Who 
can with so small charges drive the buck. 1719 D’'Urrey Prlts 
(1872) V. 58 A jolly brown Wench, a-washing of her Buck. 
1753 Cnamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bucking, To drive a buck of 
yarn, they first cover the bottom of the bucking tub with 
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fine ashes of the ash-tree, etc. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dyat. \..159 She can iron up an’ ywold A book o’ clothes 
wi young or wold. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D, xxxii. ted. 
12) 198 She.. pointed to the great bock of wash. 

+ 4. See quot.: but cf. Buck v.5, BuckinG 4, Ods, 

1683 Puitus /leta Afin. 1. (1686) 109 It is better. .that the 
Oars..were brought under the Buck or washing place. 

5. Comb., as buck-basket, -clothes, -shect, -vat; 
buck-ashes, ashes which have served for making 
lye, formerly used as manure; + buck-house, a 
house for ‘bucking’ in; buck-lye (sce quot.) 
Also Buck-WASHING. 

1563 Hyit Art Garden. (1593) xlix, Sage is..to bee 
couered about with *Bucke ashes. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. 
ut. v. 86 In her inucution..they conuey’d mie into a *bucke- 
basket, 1881 Grant Waite “ing. without & w, 186 To 
sprinkle clothes that lay in a large buck-basket. 1623 
Masse dA feman's Guzman @ALf. u. 54, 1 did not yoe drop- 
ping through the streets like a basket of *Buck-cloathes, 
1620 Unton Inventories (1841) 28 In the Wash howse and 
Well howse one *Bouckfatt. 1738 Belfast Newsp. in Antrim 
& Down Gloss. (E. 1.8.) 14 A good *buck-house, about 80 
feet long, with a well-watered bleaching green. 1632 Surr- 
woop, * Bucke-lie, dvee. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wd.- 
bk., Buck-tee, a lye of wood-ashes obtained from burning 
green ‘ brash’ or fern, the latter being esteemed the best. 

Buck (bvk), s¢.4 A large basket used to catch 
eels. Also ee/-bucks, and attrib., as in buck-stage. 

1851 Kinastey Feast iii. 43 The river fell over a high weir, 
with all its appendages of bucks and hatchways, and eel- 
baskets.” /és. 53 Help me out along the buck-stage, said 
Lancelot. 1857-8 sict 29 4 30 Vict. Ixxxix. Preamb., Cer- 
tain persons..claim a Right. .to fish with Nets or Bucks in 
Parts of the Thames. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 
go Large baskets called ‘bucks’. 1885 Sat. Rev, 21 Nov. 
673/1 Snigs are only taken in the eel-bucks if they are set 
with the stream. 

Buck, 54.5 Ods. exc. dial, [perh. a form of 
Boux, OE. dic belly, body, trunk, etc. ; cf. senses 
1, 2 (if these arc genuine, and rightly placed here). 
But the phonetic history is not clear, though the 
shortening of long ¢ is found in suck :—stican.] 

+1. ? The body of an animal, a carcase. Ods. 

1592 Acts James VI (1814) 577 (Jam.) Sic derth is rasit in 
the cuntrie that ane mutton buck is deirar and far surmountis 
the price of ane boll of quheit. 

+2. ? Belly. Ods. 

1607 TorseL. Four-/, Beasts 515 The ventricle [in swine] 
is large to receive much meat, and to concoct it perfectly, 
we call it vulgarly the Buck. 1691 [see sense 3]. 

3. The body of a cart or wagon. Used dal., 
and in U.S. in comé., as buck-board, -cart, 
-wagon, species of vehicles. 

1691 Ray S. & &. Country IWds., Buck the breast. Szss. 
It is used for the body, or the trunck of the body. *The 
buck of a cart’, i.e. the body of a cart. 1767 A. Younc 
farmers Lett. People 273 These waggons .. should .. have 
very stout hanging-boards .. projecting, about fourteen or 
sixteen inches from the buck, over the wheels. 1881 Evans 
Leicestersh. WWds.(E.D.S.) Bnck, the front part of the body 
of a cart or waggon, generally constructed with a ledge at 
the top called the ‘fore-buck’. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 
390/2 The commion road cart .. costs $15; the fashionable 
buckboard, $40. 1884 Chr. World 7 Aug. 598/3, I have just 
had a ride in a buckcart. 1885 Saf, Rev. 21 Feb. 240/1 A 
buckboard is a plank of well-seasoned wood .. slung upon 
four wheels placed within two feet of either end. Across 
the middle of the board is a light seat holding two per- 
sons, 

4. ‘A T-shaped end to the plough-beam, hav- 
ing notches in it for the purpose of regulating the 
draught of the plough. The “shackle” goes into 
it to which the horses are yoked.’ Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk. 

1562 Wilts & [uv. N. C.(1835) 207 J wayne heade shakle, 
j Waynehead yoke ..j bucshackill. 1688 Hotme Armoury 
11. viii. 332 The Buck [of a ptow] is the iron which the 
Horses are tyed unto. 

+ Buck, 50.6 Ods. rare. ‘Vhe action of Buck v.2 

1610 Guituim Herakdry i. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say 
Hart or Conie goeth to his Buck. 

Buck, 54.7 U.S. [a. Du. saag-boc, G. stigebock, 
or shortly doch; the same word as dock goat; so 
F. chévre.] A frame or stand of two crotches 
connected by bars, serving as a rest for pieces of 
wood while being cross-cut ; a saw-buck. 

1860 in Bartrett Dict, Amer, : 

In Comé, buck-saw, a heavy kind of frame-saw 
used with a buck. 

Buck, a2. [The stem of Buck v.! used attrib. = 
bucking.} Of rain: Soaking, heavy. 

1759 Evus Pract. Farmer 1g in Britten Of Country Was. 
(E. D.S.) Lest the buck rains :as the farmers call them) fall 
fast and harden the ground. 

+ Buck, v.' Obs. exc. dia/. Also 4 bouken, 5 
bowke, 5-6 bucke, bouck, 9 Sc. bouk. [ME. 
bouken, bowken, answering to an OE. type *becéan 
not found. Cognate words appear both in Teut. 
and Romanic; cf. OHG. *ééhhen, MIG. dichen, 
Ger. dauchen, beuchen, LG. bitken, Sw. byka, to 
steep in lye; Ger. deuche, Sw. dyk lye, a wash of 
clothes. Also F. duer:—L. type *bucare to steep 
in lye, wash clothes, It. ducata, Sp. dugada, ¥. 
buce lye, a wash of clothes. The relation of the 
Teutontc and Romanic words is not settled: Kluge 
thinks the Teutonic may be original: sce also 
Dicz, and cf. Buck 56.3] 


BUCKEEN. 


1. ¢rans. ‘Yo stcep or boil in an alkaline lye as 
a first process in buck-washing, or bleaching. 

1377 Lanciann P. Plowman BB. xiv. 19 Dowel [shal] 
wasshen it.. Dobet shat beten it and bouken it. 1413 
Lypc, Pyler. Sowle 1. xxv. (1859) 30 She hadde bathyd, 
bowkid hym, and strongly wesshen hym. 1530 PAatscr. 
472/1 Bucke these shyries, for they be to foule to be wasshed 
by hande. 1562 Durteys Bk Samples, §c. 33a, This venem- 
ous herbe..women use to bucke their clothes with. 1615 
Markuan Eng. /Jousew, u. v. (1668) 139 Buck it with Lie 
and green Ilemlocks. 1720 Stow’s Sv7v. (ed. Strype 1754! 1. 
1, xxvi. 207/2 Juniper ashes to buck their clothes. 1820 
Glenfergus IT. 84 (Jam. (They] had them [their necks and 
arins] boukit an’ graithed. 

2. transf. To drench, soak. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vu. ccxliii. 284 Fell such plente of 
water, yt the grounde was therwith. bucked and drowned. 
1619 R. IlArnis Drwnkara’s Cup 21 Our brethren. .whilest 
they bee buckt with drinke, and then laid out to be sunn'd 
and scorned. 

Buck \bek), v2 [f. Buck 34.1] Vo copulate 
with ; said of male rabbits aud some other animals. 

1530 Patscr. 472/1 Konyes buck every moneth. 1575 
Turnerv. Bk. Venerie Ixiii. 178 The Conic. .must be bucked 
againe, for els she will eate vp hir Rabets. 1616 Sure. & 
Markn. Conuty, Farm 315. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Prece , i, 303. 

Buck (bok), v.38 [f. Buck 5b.!] tutr. Of a 
horse; To leap vertically from the ground, draw- 
ing the feet together like a decr, and arching the 
back. Also trans. 7o buck off. Cf. Bucksusp. 

1859 [see Buckine 762, 56.5), 1880 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 164 
When a horse bucks heavily. 1881 Cheg. Curcer 38 He 
bucked me off more times than I can remember. 

Buck (bzk), v.4 U.S. [perh. from Buck 56.7] 
trans. To lay across a log. 

1865 Morning Star Oct., He also saw men bucked by 
order of Wirtz for attempting to escape. 1879 Tourcee 
Fool's Err. 73 Dragging the ministers from the pulpit, 
bucking them across a log, and beating them. 

Buck (bvk), v.56 Mining. Also to buck-work. 
[Cf Du. doken, boocken ‘to beat or to strike’, Hex- 
ham.] ¢vazs. To break orevery small witha bucker. 
Cf. Guckine vb/. sb.4 

1683 Pettus fleta Alin. 1. (1686) 243 The flinty copper 
Oars .. may very easily .. be buck'd through. 1 Nat. 
Hist. in Ann, Reg. 102 note, To buck or buckwork the ore 
is a technical term among miners for beating or reducing 
the ore to a small sand. 1846 Specimens Cornish Diul. 
22 [He] Trudg’d hum fram Bal fram bucking copper ore. 

Buck (bvk), v.6 dial. & U.S. [? corruption of 
butt, associated with Buck 56.1] ¢rans. To butt. 

1750 Exuis Country Housew. 174 in Britten Off Conmtry 
Wes, (E. D.S.) Many of these kickers are very apt and 
prone to buck other cows. . for which reasons, all cows should 
have wooden tips fastened to the end of their horns. 18. 
M. Scort Crise Widge (1863) 170 The pet lamb. .was mak- 
ing believe to buck him with its head. 1848 60 in BarTLett. 

Buck, v.7 dial. or collog. [f. Buck sé.1 2.) In 
buck up (trans., and txir. for refl.); To dress up. 

1854 De Bonettt Travels in Bolivia I. 28 The young 
gentlemen of our party began to buck up and tried to outvie 
each other in doing the amiable. 1875 in Lanc. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) 60 “Hello, Jim, what art’ bucked-up for?’ 

+ Bu‘ckasie. Oés. Sc. Also buckasy, buk- 
kesy. The same as Bocasin. 

1474 Acc. ¥. Bp. Glasgow in Porthwick’s Rem. Brit, 
Antig. 131 (Jam.), § quarters of buckasy, for a doublate to 
lituill Bell, ros. 1478 Act. Audst. 831 Jam.) A doublat of 
bukkesy. 1485 [see Bocasin] Bokesye. 1611 Aates (Jam.) 
Buckasie, the haill peece conteining 1wo half peeces, x4 

Buck-bean (bikbin). //eré. Also 6 buckes 
beanes. [App.a transl. by Lyte of the Flemish 
bocks boonen * goat's beans’; cf. mod.Du. bocksboon, 
Ger. bocksbohne (1586 in Grimm). (Another name 
of the plant, of later appearance, is BoG-BEAN, 
which may be a rationalizing alteration of Juck- 
bean, unless, like bog nut, box trefoil, it is quite 
independent in origin.)]} 

A water plant (A/enxyanthes trifoliata) common 
in bogs in Britain, and widclvy diffused over the 
northern hemisphere; it bears racemes of pinkish 
white flowers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, Ixxviii. 542 Of Buckes Beanes— 
Marrishe Trefoy]..'This herbe is called..in Brabant, Bocx- 
Soonen that is to say Gockes Beanes, bycause it is like the 
leaues of the common Beane. 1676 Ait, Trans. X1. 743 
Several men cured of the Gout by a decoction of 7rifolinm 
palustre (Marsh-trefoil or Buck-beans. 1755 Gent. May. 
431 wo or three dishes of chocolate. .or two dishes of buc- 
bean tea. 1794 Martyn Roxssean’s Bot. xvi. 176 Marsh 
Trefoil, Buckbean, or Bogbean. 1863 [sarinc Goutp /celamd 
191 The broad leaves of the buckbean float on the red water, 
1866 7yeas. Bot. 736 ‘The beautiful Buckbean or Marsh 
Trefoil..a most desirable acquisition to ornamental ponds. 

+ Bucked, ff/. a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Buck v.! 
+-ED.] That has been buck-washed. 

1652 Urquuarr Jewel Wks. (1834) 230 Ile came out with 
a long gray beard and a bucked ruff. ; 

Buckeen (bvki-n). Anglo-Trish. [f. Buck s6.1 
2+-EEN, dim. suffix; cf. sguireen.} A young man 
belonging to thc ‘ second-rate gentry ’ of Ircland, or 
a younger son of the poorer aristocracy, having no 
profcsston, and aping the habits of the wealthier 


classes. 

1793 S. Crumree Essay, Empl. People 181 Those nuisances 
. .to every rank of society.. bucks and buckeens. 181z Mar. 
Evcewortn Adsentee vii, Squireens .. a race of men who 
have succeeded to the Buckeens. 1851 Tnackeray Eng, 


BUCKER. 
Hust.vi..1858) 320 After College, he..lived for some years 
the life of a buckeen. z 

Bucker! (brko1). [f. Buck 7.3+-Erl.] A 
horse given to bucking. 

1884 Harper's Mag. July 301,1 If we should .. select ‘a 
bucker’, the probabilities are that we will come to grief. 

Bu'cker?. Aluzng. [f Buck v5] A hammer 
used in bucking ore (see quot.). 

1653 Manlove RAymed Chron. 261 Break-offs, and 
Buckers, Randum of the Rake. 1747 Hooson J/iner’s Dict. 
Hijb, A mixture of Stone..with the Ore.. goes under the 
Bucker, and then it yeilds good Smitham. 1851 Taprinc 
Gloss. Derbysh. Min. T. (E.D.S.) Bucher .. consists of a 
flat piece of iron about the size of a man’s open hand; at 
the back of it is a broad ring, through which is thrust a 
piece of wood for a handle. 

Buckeram(e, -erom, obs. ff. BUCKRAM. 

+ Bu-ckerels. Ods. (See quot.) 

1649 Lo. Hersert //ex. ”///, 68 Two Apprentices play- 
ing onely at Buckerels in the street late on May-eve. 168 
Biount Glossogr., Buckerels, a kind of play used by Boys 
in London Streets, in HI, 8 time; now disused, and forgot. 

Buckery. nozce-wd. [f. Buck 5,1 + -ERy.] 
Bucks or swells, collectively or as a class. 

1804 SoutHey in C. Southey Zz II. 284 The whole mob 
of Park Loungers and Kensington Garden buckery. 

Buckesome, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bucket (bz két), sé.1 Forms: 3-4 boeket(t, 
4 bukket, 4-6 boket t, 5 buket(t, 5-6 buckette, 
3- bueket. [Etymology uncertain: app. a. OF. 
buket washing tub, milk-pail (Godef. s.v. dzqgzet) ; 
cf. OE. dic ‘lagena’, Bowk.] 

1. a. ‘ The vessel in which water is drawn out of 
a well.’ b. ‘ The vessels in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire.’ J.) 

Buckets are usually of leather or wood; now chiefly the 
latter. The local application of the word varies greatly : 
in the south-east of England andin U. S. a bucket is a round 
wooden pail with arched handle; in south of Scotland it is 
a 4-sided wooden vessel for carrying salt, coal, ashes, etc. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 3306 Wantes vs here.. Ne mele, ne 
bucket, ne funell. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xl. 15 As a drope of a 
boket. 1423 Jas. I Azzg’s QO. 70 As Tantalus ..Water to 
draw wt buket botemles. c1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Bokett, 
situla, mergus. 1§§2-3 /zv. Ch. Goods Staffs. 12 A pix of 
masten, a bokett of brasse, vj alter cloths. 1593 SHAKs. 
Rich, lI, 1. i. 185 Like a deepe Well, That owes two 
3uckets, filling one another, The emptier euer dancing in 
the ayre, The other downe, vnseene, and full of Water. 
161x Bipte Pref 4 Like children at Iacobs well..with- 
out a bucket. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 225 Fetch the 
leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry. 1822 Scott Nige/ 
xxii, There are fagots and a bucket of sea-coal in the stone- 
chest. 1852 Leisure flour 632 The blocks of stone which 
contain the ore are brought up in buckets. 

b. Phrase, 70 give the bucket to: to dismiss ; cf. 
give the bag, the sack. To kick the bucket: see 
BUCKET?2. 

1863 Mrs. GasKELL Sy/zia's L. 11. 122 He were sore put 
about because Hester had gi’en him the bucket. 

2. The piston of an ordinary lift-pump. 

1634 Bate A/yst. Nat. & Art If you lift the sweepe, it 
will thrust down the bucket upon the water. 1659 LEAK 
Water-wks, 17 The Sucker. .sustains the Water when the 
Buckets or Suckers of the Pumps are not lifted up. 1822 
Imison Se. & Art 1. 183 This piston is then called the bucket. 

3. One of the compartments on the circum- 
ference of a water-whecl, which retain the water 
while they descend; one of the scoops of a dredg- 
ing machine ; one of the series of metal cups on 
the endless band of a grain-elevator. 

1759 SMEATON in Phil. Trans. LI. 133 Ifa stream of water 
falls into the bucket of an overshot wheel, it is there retained 
till the wheel by moving round discharges it. 1812 PLay- 
Fair Vat, Phil. (1919) 1,217 The momentum of the water in 
the buckets is equal to the momentum of the resistance. 
1831 Larpner //ydrostatics x. 198 On the rim of the wheel 

« number of cavities, called buckets, are constructed. 

4. transf. +a. A cooler over an alembic. b. A 
leathern socket or rest for the whip in driving, or 
fur the carbine or lance as part of cavalry cquip- 
ment. ¢. The socket for the stump in an artificial 
leg or arm. d. A canvas-covered frame used as a 
signal for boats. e@, Applied to the ‘ pitcher’ in 
certain orchids. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 11. 3 The bucket, or cooler in the 
head {of the Limbeck]. 1833 Aegud. /ustr. Cavalry 1. 103 
Draw the carbine from the bucket /é/d.161 The lance is to 
rest with the butt-end in the bucket onthe right stirrup, 1863 
Whyte Mecvinte Js. Bar ved. 12) 250, 1 put the whip in 
the bucket, and drove steadily on. 187 TyNDaLt Fragen. 
Se. ed. 6) I.ix.178 A bucket, with an aperture like a spout, 
is formed in an orchid. 

5. Comd., as bueket-engine, a machine having 
buckets attached to an cndless chain running over 
sprocket-wheels, so as to utilize the power of a 
small stream of water with a good fall; + bueket- 
fountain, a ineans of raising water with buckets ; 
bucket hook U.S. , a contrivance for attaching 
a bucket to the sugar-maple tree, for the purpose 
of catching the sap; bucket-lift, a set of iron 
pipes attached to a lift-pump ; bueket-pump, a 
lift-pump; bueket rod, a rod carrying the piston 
ofa lift-pump; bucket-rope (scc quot.); bueket- 
valve, around valve employed in the air-pump of 
a steam-cngine ; buecket-well, a well from which 
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the water is drawn by a bucket; bueket-wheel, 
an ancient contrivance for raising water, consisting 
of buckets fixed round a wheel, or attached to a 
rope passing round a wheel, which fill at the bottom 


and cmpty themselves into a trough at the top. 

1655 Mrg. Worcester Cert. (nv. Index 3 A Bucket- 
fountain [How to raise water constantly with two Buckets 
onely—art. 21]. 1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram. vi. 27 
The Bucket rope that is tied to the Bucket by which you 
hale and draw water vp by the ships side. 1630 J. TayLor 
(Water P.) Navy of Landships Wks. 1. 81/1 The Guestrope, 
Bucketrope, and Porterope..were all of rare stuffes of great 
price. 1813 E-rasiner, 11 Jan. 22/1 The female was found 
in a bucket well. > ; 
Bucket, 54.2. [Perhaps a. OF. dzguet, ‘ tré- 
buchet, balance’ Godef. It is uncertain whether 
quot. 1597, and the proverbial phrase, relate to 
this word or the prec.} A beam or yoke on which 


anything may be hung or carried. 

1570 Levins AZanzp. 86 A Bucket, beame, fo//o. 1597 
Suaks. 2 ffex. /V, 11. ii. 283 Swifter then hee that gibbets 
on the Brewers Bucket. JA/od. Newspaper. The beam on 
which a pig is suspended after he has been slaughtered is 
called in Norfolk, even in the present day, a ‘bucket’. 
Since he is suspended by his heels, the phrase to ‘ kick the 
bucket ’ came to signify to die. } 
Hence (perhaps) 70 £zck the bucket ; (slang) to die. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue, To kick the bucket, to 
die. 1806 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) 77zstza Wks. 1812 V. 242 Pitt 
has kicked the bucket. 1810 TaNNAHILL Poewes (1846) 57 
Till time himsel’ turn auld and kick the bucket. 1840 
Marryat Poor Yack xxx, He drained it dry..and ‘kicked 
the bucket’. 1850 Kincstey A/¢, Locke ii. 

Bucket (bz ket), v.  [f. Bucket sd.!] 

1. ¢vans. To lift (water) in buckets ; also with oz/, 
up, Also fig. 

1649 Wandering Few, Aldernian’s F. (1857) 21 Deepe 
wells by continuall bucketting the water out, are in the end 
drawne dry. 1872 A. J. Extis in Phelol. Soc. Trans. (1873) 
31 The Greek, that great well whence we bucket up our 
abstract terms. 

2. To pour buckets of water over ; to drench. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aleé. un. ii. 11.(1651) 239 He would have 
his patient..to be bucketed, or have the water powred on 
his head. 1670 Hacket Ad. Williams 1. 194 Wo be to 
him whose head is bucketed with waters of ascal!ding bath. 
3. slang. To cheat, swindle. 

1812 J. H. Vaux.Flash Dict. s.v., To bucket a person is 
synonymous with putting him in the well. 1828 Scott Diary 
in Lockhart (1839) EX. 253 Thurtell..must in slang phrase 
have bucketed his palls. 

4. To ride (a horse) hard, reckless of his fatigue ; 
to ‘ pump’ (take it out of him by bucketfuls). 

1856 {see BucketinG vi, sé. 2]. 1868 TotteNnam C. Villars 
I. 243 Bucketing his wretched horse home to Cambridge. 
5. Rowing. intr. To hurry the forward swing 
of the body preparatory to taking the stroke; 
also ¢vazs., as to bucket the recovery; and causally, 


to bucket ar oarsiutan or crew. 

1869 {see BuckETING Afi. a.] 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Butterfly xv. 130 He was not so straight in the back as an 
Oxford stroke; and he bucketed about a good deal, but he 
got along. 1882.S¢. Fames’s Gaz. 15 Mar. 6/2 Smith shows 
a considerable tendency to bucket the recovery. 1884 /did. 
25 Jan. 6/2 Style and form are best taught to men if they 
are not bucketed. Alod. (Oxford Coach)—‘ Don’t bucket 
your bodies’! They ézcketed over the course: they rowed 
a bucketing stroke. 

Bucketful (ba kétful). [f. Bucket 56.1 + -FUL.] 
As much as a bucket will hold. 

21563 Becon New Catech. (1844) 39 All people are in com- 
parison of him as a drop toa bucket-full. 1656 Trapp Coz, 
Matt. vii.1x1 He will pour out ..as it were by pails or 
buckets fuls. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xv. 165 A stove, 
glowing with at least a bucketful of anthracite. 
Bucketing (ba'kétin), vd/. sd. 

1. The using of a buckct ; the pouring of bucket- 
fuls of water over a person. 

1598 SyLvEstER Dx Bartas (1608) 10 Danaides sivelike Tub 
. - never full for all their bucketing. 1648 Herrick Hesfer. I. 
28 Water, Water.. come all to buckittings. 1759 B. Martin 
Nat, Hist. Eng. 1. 85 Bucketting. taking up the Water in 

3uckets, and pouring it leisurely on the Parts affected. 
he Kinesvey /ater-baé. iv. 172 They .. had recourse to 
Bleedings, Bucketings with cold water. 

2. a. Heavy, exhausting riding. b. = Pume- 
InG ; breathless exhaustion by violent exercise. c¢. 
Hurried and jerky rowing. 

1856 Wiyte Mecvitte Aate Coventry xi, I had rather 
give Brilliant a good ‘ bucketting’..over an even heath or a 
line of grass. 1876 Besant & Rict Gold. Butterfly xv. 133 
Jack's bucketing up the river. 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. 
Calf xxi. 238 The laming of a fine horse by injudicious 
bucketting up hill and down hill. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
Dry Remark. .had a fearful bucketting before the spin ended. 
Bucketing, ///.2. [f. Bucker v. + -1NG~.] 
Yhat buckets; cf. BuckeET v. 5. 

I Echo 26 Aug., Their recovery forward is flurried and 
‘bucketing’. 1882 St. Yames's Gaz. 7 Mar., Smith has a 
hanging, bucketing recovery. 

uc‘ket-shop. (7.5. [?f. Buckrr 56.1+ SHop.] 

(Yhe Leeds Mercury of Dec. ’86 says—‘The market au- 
thority in Chicago, called the Board of Trade, would not 
allow a deal in ‘options’ of less than 5,000 bushels of grain, 
{n order to catch men of small means, what was called the 
“Open Board of Trade’ .. commenced business in an alley 
under the regular Board of Trade Roonts. There was an 
clevator to carry the members of the board to their rooms, 
and occasionally a member, if trade was slack, would call 
out, ‘I'll send down and get a bucketful pretty soon,’ re- 
ferring to the speculators in the ‘Open Board of Trade’ 


BUCKING. 


below. Hence the term ‘bucket shop’ came to be applied 
to all grain gambling institutions.) 

An unauthorized office uscd originally for smaller 
gambling transactions in grain, and subsequently 
extended to offices for other descriptions of gambling 


and betting on the markets, the stocks, etc. 

1882 Standard 28 Dec. 6/5 A system of speculation carried 
on in grain in what are termed bucket-shops, 1886 Statzs¢ 
28 Aug. 234 The ‘ bucket shop’ isan American institution. . 
and it was first used for retail gambling in grain. /47d. 235 
Men opened offices. .and started a business in Stocks which 
was simply betting.. The ‘bucket shop’ keeper .. offered 
to deal at close prices and without commission .. There are 
‘bucket shops’ and ‘ bucket shops’, The worst class of 
thei are thimble and pea sharpers under a more polite 
name. 1886 Bostox (Mass.) ¥rx/. 11 Nov. 2/2 A new plan 
to suppress bucket-shops and restore speculative trading to 
former channels, 

Bu‘ckety. Sc. [‘A corruption of buckwheat’ 
Jamieson).| Paste used by weavers in dressing 
their webs. 

Buckety (bukéti), a. 
Bucket-like, clumsy. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 177/2 Great buckety boots of 
Cordovan leather. . 

Buck-eye. ot. [said to be f. Buck 561+ 
EYE ; see quot. 1841.] 

1. The American Horse-chestnut (sczlas glabra). 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.636 The buckeye .. is the 
horse chesnut of Europe. 1841 Mrs. Loupon 1st Bk. Bot. 
(1845) 25 Called buck-eye..from the hilum of the fruit 
having the appearance of a stag’s eye. — 

2. U.S. collog. A native of Ohio, the ‘ Buckeye 
State’, in which the 4sczlus glabra abounds. 

Buck-eyed, ¢. /arriery. Having bad or 
speckled eyes ; said of horses. 

1847 in Craic. 

Buck-horn (bakhgrn). 
[f. Buck 5.1 + Horn.] 

+1. a. The hom of a buck. b. The horn of a 
goat used for blowing a blast. Ods. 

1447-8 SHittincrorp Lett, (1871) 36 Whiche bukhorn 
was presented to my lord on Candelmasse day. 1548 
Compt. Scot. (1801) 65 Hudit hirdis blauuand ther buc hornis. 

2. The material of a buck’s horn; also avérzd. 
made of, or hard as buck’s horn, horny. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. § 5 The swarty Smith spits 
in his buckhorne fist. 1820 Scott AMozast. xix, A large 
knife hilted with buck-horn. 1881 AZacm. Mag, XLIV. 
473/1 Jacket with a..green collar, and buckshorn buttons. 

%. From its hardness: Dried whiting or other 
fish. (Cf. early mod.Du. dokshorez.) 

1602 Carew Cornwall 35a, Dried, as Buckhorne made of 
whitings. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. A/erdax, A dryed Whiting ; the 
fish which we call Buckhorne. 1655 Mourret & BENNET 
Health's Improv. (1746) 262 Stock-fish, whilst it is unbeaten, 
is called Buckhorn. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
398 Thus prepared, they..are called buckhorn. 

Buck-hound (bakhaund). [f. Buck sé.) + 
Hounp.] A smaller variety of stag-hound used 
for hunting bucks. A/aster of the Buckhounds, an 
officer of the Royal Household. 

1530 Patscr. 201/2 Bucke hound, /ésonuter, 1542 UDALL 
Eras. A poph. 127 b, There bee harryers, or buckehoundes. 
1679-88 Secr. Serv. AL. Chas. & Fas. (1851) 103 To John 
Branch, serjt of the buckhounds to King Charles 2d. 1753 
Hanway 7ravz. II. Gloss., Mir-chekarbachi..answers to our 
master of the buckhounds. 1875 ‘SToNEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 
1. u. ii. § 1.153 Formerly, hounds were kept to hunt the 
fallow deer, called buckhounds. 

Buckie (baki). Sc. Alse 6 bukie. [Deriva- 
tion unknown; cf. L. dztcezzem whelk. Perhaps 
sense 2 is a distinct word: ?f. Buck 56.1] 

1. The whorled shell of any mollusc ; e.g. whelk. 

[e1rsog W. Dunsar Tua Alar. Wom. § Wedo 276 And 
with a bukky in my cheik bo on him behind.] 

1596 Dacryopce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 57 In the space 
of xii. houris thay grow in fair cokilis or bukies. 1638 H. 


[f. Bucker sd.14+-y1.] 


Also Buck’s horn. 


r ApAmson JZuse's Threnodie 2 (Jam.) Triton, his trumpet of 


a Buckie Propin’d to him, was large and luckie. 1814 Scott 
Diary in Lockhart (1839) 1V. 260 They gather shells on the 
shore, called Johnnie Groat’s buckies. 1845 Petrie Ecc/, 
Archit. Irel. 94 Oyster shells, buckies or sea-shells. 

2. A perverse or refractory person. 

1719 Ramsay £f. Lt. Hamilton iii, Gin ony sourmou’d 
girning bucky Ca’ me conceity keckling chucky. 1791 
Burns Ef. to J. Maxwell iii, If envious buckies view wi’ 
sorrow Thy lengthen’d days. 1814 Scotr Wav. III. 133 
(Jam.) ‘ It was that deevil’s buckie, Callum Beg’. 


Bucking (bykin’, vd/. 561 [f. Buck v.l + 
-InGl.] The operation of steeping or boiling 
yarn, cloth, or clothes in a lye of wood-ashes, etc., 
in the old process of bleaching, or in buck-wash- 
ing ; the quantity of clothes, etc. so treated ; app. 


also the lye used in the process. (Cf. d/ackizzg.) 

1483 Cath. Angi. 38 A Bowkynge, dixiuartum. a1s00 DE- 
GUILEVILLE A/S. Pilgr. Life of Manhode 21b, inCath. Axel. 
38 Of thaym I make a bowkynge for to putte in and bowke 
and wasche alle fylthes. 1598 SHaxs. Alerry WW, ui iii. 140 
Throw fowle linnen vpon him, as if it were going to buck- 
ing. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Bucking of cloth is 
the first step or degree of whitening it. 1818 Hocc Brownie 
of Bodsb, 11. 161 (Jam.) Help me to the water wi’ a boucking 
o' claes? 1822 Imison Sc. §& Art IL, 163 This alternate 
bucking and exposing on the grass is the old manner of 
bleaching. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 364 Boiling in an alka. 
line lye, or, in other words, bucking or bowking. 


2, Comb., as buching-basket, -cloth, -house, -stoke, 


BUCKING. 


-stool, -tub, -val. Also bucking-ashes = duck-ashes 
(Buck 56.3 5); bucking-keir, -washing, scc quots. 
1577 3. Gooce /leresbach's Husb. (1586) 65 b, The Gard- 
ners use to lay *bucking ashes about it. 1832 Scott Nige/ 
ii, Off with Janet in her own “bucking-basket. 1551-60 /7’. 
in H. Hall Soc. tn Elizad. Age (1886) 152 A Bucking Tubb. 
A* Bucking clotheand a paile. 1615 Markuam Eng. /fousew. 
1. ¥. (1668) 138 Cover the uppermost Varn with a bucking- 
cloth. 1597 Manchester Crt. Leet Records (1885) Il. 124 
From the northe to the *bowking howse eight and fortie 
yards. 1810 Henry “lens, Chen, (1826) 11. 274 The goods.. 
are laid in a Iarge wooden vat or “bowking ketr. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 38A *Bowkynstoke, /ixvvatoriun, 1654 GavtON Fest. 
Notes i. iii. (L.) No bigger than atoad upon a *bucking-stool. 
x615 MarxnamM Eng, Housew. u. v, (1668) 138 Vou shall pull 
out the spigget of the *bucking-tub. a 1652 Brome Queen's 
Exch. u. ii, Their Buckets shall they bring.. Their Bucking 
tubs, Baskets and Battledoors. 1822 Imison Sc. § Aré II. 
163 [tis then returned again into the *bucking vat. 1818 
Scott Hrt. A/id/, xvii, ‘I'll cry up Ailie Muschat, and she 
and I will hae a grand *bouking-washing’. 1808-25 Jamie- 
son Dict., Boukin-washing, Boukit-washin’, the great an- 
nual purification of the family linen, by means of bouk. 

Bucking, v?/. s/.2 [f. Buck v.2+-1NG1.] The 
copulation of certain animals. Also a/frzé. 

1535 CovERDALE Gen. xxx. 41 In the first buckynge tyme 
of the flockes. 1657 Couvit HW hig's Supplic. (1751) 122 Fin- 
macoul .. in a bucking time of year Did rout and chace a 
herd of deer. ; 

Bucking (bz kin), v4/. 56.3 
-1NG 1,] = Buek-jnmping. 

1859 H. Kincstey G, //amlynx 11. 212 That same bucking 
.. is just what puzzles me utterly, 1882 Detroit Free Press 
2 Dec. 1/6 What he has just done is called bucking. 

Bucking (bzkin’, vd/. sd.4 A/ining. [f. Buck 
v.9+-1NG'.} A pectiliar manner of bruising ore 
practised in mines in Comwall and Derbyshire ; 
see quot. Attrib. in ducking hammer, tron, plate. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.85 In small mines Bucking is re- 
sorted to.. This operation consists of pounding pieces of 
mixed ore on a slab of iron by means of a hammer or bucker. 
/bid. 1.548 A bucking iron 1s a flat iron fixed on a handle, 
with which the ore is crushed; and a bucking plate is an 
iron plate on which the ore is placed to be crushed. 

Bucking (bvkin), sf/. a. [f. Buck v.3] Of 
a horse: That bucks or buek-jumps. 

1859 H. Kincstey G. Hamlyn V1. 212 [He] can sit some 
bucking horses which very few men will attempt to mount. 

Buckish (bvkif), @. (f. Buck 56.1+ -1sH!.] 

1, Resembling or charaeteristic of a he-goat ; 
lascivions ; ill-smelling. 

1515 Barciay L£egloges iv. (1570) C vj/1 Buckishe Joly well 
stuffed as a ton. 1562 Turner /Herba/ 1.62 b, Sampharitik 
.-hath a rammishe or buckishe styngk yng smell. 

2. Of or resembling a ‘ bteck’ or dandy, foppish. 

1806-7 J. BrrEsForD A/iser tes Hum, Life(1826)v, Drunken 
hermits, Buckish magicians. 1870 Duzly News 19 Apr., The 
fashionable old gentlemen who appear to flourish and look 
buckish to a far greater age. 

Hence Bu'ckishly aczv., Bu’ckishness. 

a 1822 SuetLey Swellfoot i. ii, She has been putting on 
boots and spurs, and a hunting-cap, buckishly cocked on 
one side. 1803 Pic Nic No. 11 (1806) II. 140 Activity is 
fashion, honest emulation buckishness. 

+Buckism. 0¢s. [f. Buck sd.'+-1su.] The 
practice of a ‘buck’ or dandy. 

1753 Scots Mag. May 241/1 Two gentlemen of great 
quality, professors of Buckism. 1798 Morton Secrets Worth 
Anowing wu. ii. (L.) 1 was once a delightful auctioneer — 
my present trade is buckism. 1804 A/iniature (1806) II]. 11 
To grant licences to all professors of buckism. 

Bu‘ck-jump. [f. Buck s4.1+Jump.] A leap 
like that ofa buck. es. A jump from the ground 
made by an untamed or vicious horse, with the 
feet drawn together and the back arched, to unseat 
the rider. (Of American or Australian origin.) 
Hence Bu'ck-jump v.= Buck v.53; also Buck- 
jumper, Buck-jumping 7’4/. sd. 

1878 H. Smart Play or Pay i. (ed. 3) 18 Harlequin (a 
horse). .indulged in a couple of buck jumps. 1882 Detroit 
Free Press 2 Dec. 1/6 That pony is a mustang and 
buck-jumper. 1885 Forman (Dakota) [tent 26 May 6/3 The 
majority of the horses there (in Australia] are vicious and 
given to the trick of buck-jumping. 


Buckle (b'k’l), sé. Forms: 4-5 bocle, -kle, 
bukyll(e, 4-6 bokel(l, 5 bocul(e, -cull(e, -kull, 
-kyllfe, bukkel, (bogyll), 6 bucle, 5- buckle. 
[a. F. boucle :—L. buceula (dim. of ducca cheek), 
the recorded senses of whieh are 1. cheek-strap of 
a helmet, 2. boss of a shield. The precise relation 
of the Fr. senses (adopted in Eng.) to those of the 
L. word is obseure. Sense 1 is the only one found 
in ME.; the remaining senses appcar to have been 
introduced from Fr. at much later periods. ] 

1. A rim of metal, with a hinged tongue carrying 
one or more spikes, for securing a helt, strap, or 
ribbon, which passes through the rim and is pierced 
by the spike or spikes. Often with defining word 
prefixed, as Avce-, shoe-buckle. 


1340 Ayend. 236 Pet is be bocle of he gerdle, 1391 Tes¢. 
Ebor, 1.145 Un sayntour, le bukyll et le pendant de argent. 
¢1450 Gloss. in Wright’s Vac. 122 Ad plusculas, bogyllis. 
©1440 Promp, Parv. 41 Bocle or boculle {bocul Al #., bo- 
kyll or bocle 1499), Aduscula. 1483 in ARNOLD Chron, (1811) 
116 A purple corse. .enameled in the bukkel with ij. ymagis. 
1530 PatsGRr. 200/1 Docle that beareth the byt, ortemors. 
1606 SHaxs. 7. 4 Cr. 111. 1. 163 His stubborne Buckles .. 
Shall more obey then to the edge of Steele. 1712 ADDISON 


{f. Buck v.3 + 


1151 


Spect. No, 317 »22 Tongue of my Shoe-Isuckle broke. 1777 
Surrivan 7'rip Scaré. Prol. (1383) 281 The buckle then its 
modest limits knew. 1855 J. W. Croker i Papers (1884) 
III. xxix. 329 He expected to hear neat that. .knee-buckles 
had been issued to the Highland Brigade. 

b. Phrases. + Zo come to buckle and bare thong: 
to be stripped of everything. + 70 farm the buckle 
of the girdle (see quots.). To cover the buckle: 
to dance (a particular step). 

1562 J. HWevwoop /’rov. § Epigr. (1867) 73 He at length 
came to buckle and bare thong. 1603 breton /’est zw. 
Packet (1637) (N.) If you be angry, turn the buckle of 
your girdle behind you. 1656 Cromwett Sf. 17 Sept., If 
any man be angry at it,—I am plain, and shall use an 
homely expression; Let him turn the buckle of his girdle 
behind him! If this were to be done again, I would do it, 
1852 Reape Peg Woff. vili. 131 Woffington covered the 
buckle in gallant style; she danced, the children danced. 

te. Lrench buckle: a ring attached to a mare, 
to prevent her being covered. Ods. 

1691 Lomi. Gaz. No. 2707/, A Chesnut Mare. . buckled up 
with a French Buckle. 

+2. The drop of an ear-ring. (Fr. doecle &? 
oreille.) Obs. 

1674 Loud. Gaz. No. 878/4 Tost a pair of Diamond 
Buckles, set Transparent in Silver, without any Gold Ear- 
rings to them. 

+3. ‘The state of the hair crisped and enrled by 
being kept long in the same state’ (J.). Ods. 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 129 ?7 The Wearer .. lets his 
Wig lie in Buckle for a whole half Vear. 1730 Firi.pinc 
Tom Thumb Wks. 1775 U1. 107 What's a woman when her 
virtue’s gone! A coat without its lace; wig out of buckle. 
1732 Pore Alor. Ess. iii. 296 That live-long wig .. Eternal 
buckle takes in Parian stone. 1733 CHEyvne Ene. Afalady 
1. xi. $2 (1734) 100 Hair, which, with great Difficulty, re- 
ceives or retains a Buckle. 1763 Cuurcnint Ghost it. (R.) 
His features too in buckle see. 1789 Burns Laddie's dear 
sef, An’ his hair has a natural buckle an’ a. 

4. In Architecture (see quot.). 

1848 Rickman Archit. xxx, A good bold corbel-table. .it 
has been sometimes called a buckle, because some speci- 
mens resemble the tongue of a buckle. 1861 Parker Goth. 
Archit. 131 The corbels have the ornament called a buckle 
or mask. , 

3S. Comb., as buckle-maker, -manufacturer, -ring, 
-shoe, -smith, -tonsue; also + buckle - chape, 
the back of a buckle, over which the ribbon or 
strap passes; buckle-covering, a ccrtain step 
or movement in dancing; buckle-garter, a garter 
fastened by a buckle; + buckle-hammed, ? having 
crooked legs (see Buck eE v. IIJ.); + buckle-pit, 
a child’s game; buckie-plates : see BUCKLED 2; 
+buckle-ring, the frame of a buckle; buckle- 


wig: see BUCKLED 3. 

1761 Lond. Mag. XXX. 233 Foreigners..can afford to 
give a much higher price for our “buckle-chapes than our 
buckle-makers can afford to do. 1859 Dickens //auuted I. 
vitt, 48 There ensued such..*buckle-covering, and double- 
shuffling. 1629 GauLte Holy A/adn. 324 * Buckle-hamin'd, 
Stump-leggd, Splay-footed. c 1440 romp. Parv. 42 * Bo- 
kulle makere, A/mscularins, 1722 Lond. Gaz, No. 6088/3 
A Brass Buckle. maker by Trade. 1791 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 
54/1 Several respectable *buckle-manufacturers from Bir- 
mingham. .waited upon H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 574/2 Some suche prety 
playes of likelyhod as chyldren be woont to playe, as cheri- 
stone, mary bone, *bokle pit, spurne poynte. 1866 Lazu Ke- 
ports, Com. Pleas 163 Vhe plaintiff is. .the patentee of cer- 
tain *buckle plates used for bridge flooring. 1761 Lond. 
Mag. XXX. 233 The dispute between buchen Agsntiters 
and buckle-chape-makers. 1868 Hotme Lee &. Godfrey 
lis. 309 Trim *buckle-shoes. ¢1§00 Cocke Lorell's B.(1843)9 
*Bokell smythes, horse leches, and gold beters. 1878 Fraser's 
Mag. XVIII. 579 Men and women in .. powder and buckle 
wigs. 

Buckle (bvk’l), v. [f. pree. sb.; but cf F. 
boucter; branch IW] may be from the F. word, 
which has the sense ‘to bulge’ (as a wall).] 

I. With refcrence to BUCKLE sd. 1. 

1. /rans. To fasten with a buekle. 
prep. on, fo, or adv, on, up, together. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Avs. 7. 1645 Nailynge the speres, and 
helmes bokelynge. c1400 Roland 694 Ilerd bukilis his 
helme, and gothe out sone. 1513 DouGtas cEneis vin. ¥. 17 
Wyth pople tre hattis buklit on thair heid. 1597 Suaks. 2 
Wen, 1V,1.11.158, /vst. Vou liue in great infamy. /a/. He 
that buckles him in my belt, cannot liue inlesse. 1705 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4156/4 Stolen..a..Mare.. buckled up with a 
French Buckle. 1727 Swiet Gudiver u. iv. 131 A servant 
on horseback would buckle on niy box. 1805 SouTury 
‘Vadoe in Ast. xvi, Buckle this harness on. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad \, vu. 221 About his limbs The mail was buckled. 

tb. To fasten (7f) in any way; also fig. 7o 
buckle in: to limit, enclose. Oés. 

1460 Quia Amore Langueo 51 in Mol, Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866: 152 Bocled my feet, as was her wille, with scharpe 
naile. 1600 Suaks. -f, YZ. uu. ii. 130 The stretching of a 
span buckles in his summe of age. 1792 A. Witson Hatty 
 Aleg, Up iny claes and cash I buckled. 

2. /rans. With allusion to the fastening on of 
armour: To equip, prepare for battle, an expe- 
dition, ete.). Chiefly 7¢//., and now only fg.: To 
gird oneself, apply oneself resolutely /o a task . 

1570 Levins JWJanzip. 185 ‘Yo Buckle him, pavare se. 1574 
tr. VWarlorat’s Apocalips 31 Everie inan..must buckle him- 
selfe to a painfull kind of life. 1596 Srenser /. Q. vi. viii. 
12 Buckling soone himselfe, gan fiercely fy Upon that carle. 
1611 W. Sctater Avy (1629) 326 No maruaile if Angels so 
desirously buckle themselues to prie hereinto. 1655 FuLLeR 


Often with 


BUCKLE. 


Ch. fist. vx. vi. § 16 Cartwright buckled himself to the 
employment (refuting the Rhemish Transl. of the N. Test.}. 
1730 IT, Boston Alem. 1x. 270 Where I thought I was best 
buckled. 1824 Dinpix Libr. Comp. 368 Now buckles him- 
self to the uniuterrupted perusal of the instructive text. 

b. znir, (for ref/.) in same sense. 

1563 Br. Sanpys in sa Aun, Refi VL Xxxv. 398 Whereat 
one of Sir Johns men buckled to fight with him. 1623 
SANDERSON 12 Sev. (1637) 132 Before wee either cate or 
drinke, or buckle about any worldly busines. 1625 Macon 
Pelayes, fss. (Arb.) §25 To teach dangers to come on, by ouer 
early Buckling towards them, is another Extreme. 1690 
Locke //nm. Und wu. xxi. § 43 The Epicure bucklesto Study, 
when Shame .. shall make hiin uneasy. 1757 Cuestree. 
Lett. cocxx. [V. 90 Those who have a great deal of business 
must... buckle to it. 1877 Lyttei Landmarks w. x, 243 
Their husbands and brothers niust buckle to the fight. 

ce. Zo buckle to’: to set to work, apply oneself 
vigorously, 

r71z Arnetunot John Indl (1727) 107 "Squire South 
buckled too, to assist his friend Nic. 1746 Burkt Corr, 
(1844) 1. 21, I have shook off idleness, and beguu to buckle 
to. 181z W.Tavtor in Robberds Jem. II. 375, I cannot 
buckle to, until this business of the Museum is determined. 
1884 Pres. clitdr. Philol. Soc. 4 We buckled to at once, 
learned in a month or so enough Iroquois for present 
needs, 

3. a. frans. To join closely. b. air. (for reff. 
To close, come to close quarters; to grapple, 
enyage. Const. wi/ .an adversary ; also with 
advbs. /ogether, in, rarely fo, Obs. or dial. 

1535 CoverDaLe 1 J/acc. iv. 14 They buckled together, and 
the Heithen were discomfited. 1543 Gratton Contin, lard. 
tne 455 The erle .. folowed his enemyes.. that .. he myght 
fight and buckel with theim before they came to London. 
1576 Fremine tr. Cans’ Dogs in Arb. Garner II. 255 Un- 
able to buckle with the dog that would fain haue a snatch 
at his skin. 21650 Dow Bellianis 198 A man that had been 
going to buckle with death. 1752 Hume /o/. Dise. x. 189 
The whole armies were thus engag’d, and each man closely 
buckl’d to his antagonist. 

+e. Vo adhere resolutely fo. Obs. rare. 

1793 Roperts Looker-on (1794) 11. 338, | resolved to buckle 

to my tenets to the last extremity. 
+a. frans. cllipl.) To grapple with, engage, 
‘tackle’. Obs. 

a 1605 MontGomerte Flyting 154 Pedler, I pittie thee sa 
pinde ‘lo buckle him that beares the bell. 

4, trans. To unite in marriage. Ammoroits or dial. 
Cf. splice. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-7. Afisc. (1733) 1. 28 An ye wad gi’s a 
bit land Wee'd buckle us e’en the gither. 1755 SMOLLETY 
Quix. (1803) I. 50 Our friend the licentiate, who will buckle 
you handsomely. 1796 Macneiwn H7// & Fea 1, Soon they 
loed, and soon were buckled. 1822 Scott .Vige/ xxvii, Dr. 
R. who buckles beggars for a tester and a dram of Geneva. 

b. zu¢r. To unite oneself in wedlock. 

1693 Drvven Juvenals Sat. vi. 37 Is this an age to buckle 
witha bride? 1806 Train Poet. Kez. 64(\ Jam.) Ask’d her.. 
Gin she wadna buckle too. 1823 Lockuart Reg. Dalto 
III. 163 (Jam.) May..is the only month that nobody in 
the north country ever thinks of buckling in. 


II. With reference to BUCKLE sé. 3. 
+5. To fasten or retain in enrl. Ods. 

1721 BaiLev, Buckle. .to put into buckles as hair. 1789 96 
Morse Aer. Geog, 11. 561 Their hair. .they buckle up in 
a very agreeable manner. 

III. To bend, warp. 

6. ‘rans. To warp, erumple, bend ott of its 
plane. Nowchieflytechn.; To bend a bar or surface 
(tinder longitudinal pressure) into a double curve ; 
as ‘to buckle a saw, or the wheel of a bicycle or 
trieyele’, Formerly also fy. 

¢ 1528 in Thoms'A necdotes (1839) 54 Ninepences are a little 
buckled to distinguish in their currancie. 1605 Bacon Az, 
Learn, un. 18 Reason doth buckle and bowe the mind unto 
the nature of things. 1658 Foro 'Wrteh of Edm, ui, 1 
am. .like a bow—buckled and bent together. 1854 .V. 4 Q. 
1. IX. 576/1 An awkward person, working incautiously with 
a saw, will probably..buckle it. 1868 Marly Tel. 3 July, 
It... struck the rs-inch portion .. buckling, bending, and 
breaking the inner bars. 1882 Nakes Seamanship (ed. 6) 
58 It would buckle the mast. 

b. ¢uér. To bend under stress or pressure. + Of 
persons: To bend, stoop, double up oés.). 

1597 SuHaks. 2 //en. (V7, 1,1. 141 Whose Feauer-weakned 
ioynts, Like strengthlesse Ilindges, buckle vnder life, 1637 
PockuinGtos ldfare Chr.154 His knees may not buckle to 
Baal. 1677 Moxon JJech. E-verc. (1703) 214 Where ever 
they find the Work buckle. 1700 I. Brome Yrav. 1. (1707 
38 We were enforced. .to stoop, and buckle almost double. 
1851 H. Mercvitce 8 hale xiti. 66 The two tall masts buck- 
ling like Indian canes in land tornadoes, .J/od. ‘The wheel 
of his tricycle has buckled. 

+7. fig. To give way, submit; to cringe, truckle. 
Obs. exc. dial, 

‘1642 Rocers Naaman 260 Outwardly they .. seeme to 
crouch and buckle. 1664 Pepys Diary 17 Dec , The Dutch, 
as high as they seem, do begin to buckle. 1703 Savace 
Lett. Antients \xxii. 212 Consider, how many great Nations 
.. they have .. forc’d to Buckle. 1864 E. Carers Devos: 
Prowinc., “Yo make him buckle’ is To make him yield. 

IV. Comb., as + buckle-beggar (Sc.,a clergy- 
man who performs irregular marriages, a hedge- 
priest ; + buckle-bosom, a eatchpoll, constable. 

¢1700 Lp. Fountaismitt Diary in Larwood Bk. Cleric. 
alnecd. 294 He after turnd a buckle-beggar, i.e. one who 
married without licence. 1822 Scott .Vige/ xvii, A hedge- 
parson, or buckle-beygar. .sate on the Duke's left. 1623 
Mapsn A leman's Gueman DAL, 1. 63 Buckle-bosomes, 
Collar-catchers: in a word, they are Sergeants and Catch- 
poles. 


BUCKLED. 


Buckled bzk'ld), /7/. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] _ 
a. Fastened with a buckle. b. Provided with 
buekles. ¢. Joined closely, nnited. 

1394 P. PL. Crede 299 Nou har pei bucled schon. | ¢1420 
Anturs of Arth. xxix. 4 Her belte was.. Beten with be- 
sandus, and bocult ful bene. c1460 J. Russert Bk, Nur- 
tare 896 in Babes Bk. (1868) 178 His schon laced or boke- 
lid, draw them on sure. 1876 Miss Brappon ¥. Haggard’s 
Dai. 1. 5 He wore. .stout buckled shoes. 

2. Doubled or bent up, wrinkled, crumpled, 
knitted ; bent in a double curve. Suckled plates 

Mech. , see quot. 1852. 

1564 Bactpwix Jor. Piles. (Palfr.) iii, 2 The buckled 
browes of majestie shall be bent against them. 1666 Perys 
Diary (1879) IV. 77 And took up a piece of glasse melted 
and buckled like parchment. 1852 Sfecif, RK, Mallet’s 
Patent No. 537 Plates of iron. .bent into a peculiar convex 
and concave form, which I denominate ‘ buckled plates’. 

+3. Crisped and curled. See BUCKLE sé. 3. Obs. 

1753 RicHarDson Grandson (ed.7) 1. 98 Sir Rowland. .in 
his full buckled wig. 1771 Smotcett Hmph, CZ. (1815) 130, 
I have had my hair..singed, and bolstered, and buckled, 
in the newest fashion. 1861 Wyster Soc. Bees 524 This 
buckled hair is..the same as that denounced by the early 
churchmen. 


Buckler (bzklez), 5d.) [f. Buckie v. + -ER1.) 
One who or that which buckles; in quot. the 


strap of a helmet oés.’. 

21650 Don Bellianis 184 The Emperor had the Buckler of 
his Helm cut. 

Buckler (be kle1, 5.2. Forms: 3-4 boceler, 
4 bookeler, 4-5 bocler, bock-, bokeler(e, bok- 
ler, buclere, bukler, -are, 6 bouc-, buccler, 7 
bucklar, 6- buckler. [a. OF. doucler,bucler (mod. 
F. douclier), repr. a Lat. type *buccularius adj., 
‘having a boss’, f. duccula: see BUCKLE sé.) 

1. Asmall round shield ; in England the buckle: 
was usually carried by a handle at the back, and 
‘used not so much for a shield as for a warder to 
catch the blow of an adversary’ (Fairholt, s. v. 
Buckler), but sometimes it was larger, and fast- 
ened by straps to the arm. Sometimes wrongly 
applied to any kind of shield. Also a¢tr76. 

@ 1300 A. Adis. 1190 Laddes, That sweord and boceleris 
hadde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 558 A swerd and a bocler 
baar he by hisside. c1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Bokelere, pelta, 
ancile, parma. 1570 FLorio ist Fruites 17b, What weapon 
is that buckler? A clownish dastardly weapon. 1611 BipLe 
1 Chron. v. 18 Men able to beare buckler and sword. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 280 He brought the bucklers stamped 
with the pictures of Czsar into Jerusalem. 1760 Gray Corr. 
1843) 207 A pave .. is a very large buckler .. big enough to 
cover the tallest man. 1776 Gipson Decl. & Fall 1.12 The 
buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length. 1813 Scotr 7rierm.u. xvi, Each knight .. Take 
buckler, spear, and brand. 1870 Bryant /diad I. vii. 222 
Ajax..upheld A buckler like a rampart. 

2. fg. A means of defence ; protection. protector. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Id’ks. 111. 265 Pe bookeler of bis goostly 
fi3t 1s aman to holde his peesintyme. c1449 Pecock Nefr. 
1. xill. 71 Sufficient bokeler a3ens this assaiting. 1535 CoverR- 
DALE P3. xvii{i]. 1 My buckler, ys horne of my health, and 
my proteccion. 1725 Port Odyss. 1v. 96x His country’s 
buckler, and the Grecian boast. 1857 C. Bronté Professor 
J. iii. 37 On a buckler of impenetrable indifference. 

3. Anat. (sec quots. 

(1611 Cotcr., Bouclier de ['estomac, The triangular gristle 
that grows to the bottome of the breast-bone, and from the 
middle thereof hangs over the stomacke.] 1541 R.CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg , Commyng fro the boucler of the 
stomacke vnto the :hare bone. a 1648 Dicpy Closet Open. 
11677) 126 Bones of rosted or boiled Beef ..the Ribs, the 
Chine-bones, the buckler Plate-bone. 1706 Puittirs, Buck- 
ler of beef, a Piece cut off from the Surloin. 

4. \n various technical senses: a. (see quots. ) 

1674 Petty Disc. R. Soc. 115 Let the same (Cylinder). .be 
-overed with a moveable Head (such as in pressing of 
Pilchards they call a Buckler). 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Supp., 
Buckler of a cask denotes a moveable head, whereby to 
compress the contents of it. In this sense we say, a buckler 
of pilchards. 1877 Fraser’s Mag. XV. 221 Afterwards the 
fixh are .. packed in wooden hogshead casks and pressed.. 
a» Closely as possible together by pressing stones and bucklers. 

b. :Vaut. see quots.) 

1832 Marryat .V. Forster xxxi, The cables were not yet 
unbent or bucklers shipped. c18s0 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 
1o1 Buckler, pieces of elm plank barred close against the 
inside of the hawse-holes to prevent the water from coming 
in. Those nsed at sea, denominated Blind Bucklers, have 
no aperture ; but those used. .at anchor, and called Riding 
Bucklers, are made in two pieces .. having a hole in the 
middle, large enough to admit the cable. 

c. .fzat., Zool., etc. Variously applied to the 
hard protective covcring of parts of the body of 
different animals, as of the armadillo, the ganoid 
fishes, and some crustacea ; sfec. the anterior seg- 
ment of the shell of the trilobites. 

1828 Srark Ldem. Nat. fist. VN. 17% Adima, Leach. The 


body and tail extremely clongated, as well as the shell or 
uckler, 1843 /’cuny Cycl. XXV. 232/1 This buckler [of the 
Inlobite)] has much analogy with the carapace of Apus. 


1845 De. Baten in Pro. Berw, Nat.Club M1 xiii. 153 Cope- 
poda..envelope consisting of a buckler, enclosing head and 
thorax. 1854 HI. Mitten /ootpr, Creat. iv. (1874) 43 All the 
ganoids of the period .. have dermal bucklers placed right 
over their true skulls. 1855 Own Shel, & Yeeth 5 In the 
armadillo. the trunk 1. protected by a large buckler of this 
bony armour. 

+ 5. Phrases (sense 1): 

word and luakler: 


To play at bucklers, at 
to fence ; sce also Sworp. 


1152 


To take up the bucklers: to center the lists, present 
oneself as a champion. To deserve to carry the 
buckler; (with negative expressed or implied) to be 
worthy to be remotely compared with, =mod, ‘to 
be fit to hold a candle to’. Zo carry away the 
bucklers: to come off winner. Zo give, lay down, 


| yield the bucklers: to own onesclf beaten. Ods. 


arsoo Rel, Aunt. 1. 83, iiij and xxt*.oxon playing at the 
sword and bokeler. 1592 Greene Déisfut. Wks. 1881-3 X. 
222 Giuing you the bucklers at this weapon, let me haue a 
blow with you at another. 1593 Ted/-trothe’s N. Y. Gift 30 
That could play at bucklers So soone as she was past her 
cradell. 1607 TorsELt Serpents 644 Severus side carryed 
away the bucklers. 1640 Br. Hatt Z/fiésc. 1. § 11. 48 When he 
can. . prove it not A postolike..weshall give himthe Bucklers. 
1649 SELDEN Laws Exg. 1. lix. (1739) 109 The Clergy took 
up the Bucklers, and beat both King and Commons to a 
Retreat. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 47 One that de- 
serves to carry the Buckler unto Sampson. 1654 GATAKEK 
Disc. A pol. 3, I shal herein willinglie yeeld him the bucklers; 
.. I confess, he hath the better of me. 1679 Prance Addit. 
Narr. Pop. Piot 45 After much bandying on every side, the 
Jesuite was fain to lay down the Bucklers. 1691 Woop 
Ath. Oxon. 11. 61 John dying before he could make a reply 
.. Dr. Franc. White took up the bucklers. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 31. ? 3 They fought at Sword and Buckler. 

6. Comb., as buckler-maker ; also buckler-beak, 
a fossil ganoid with a beak-shaped upper Jaw ; 
buckler-fern, the genus Aspidium; + buckler- 
hand, the left hand; buckler-head, the fossil 
fish Cephalaspis ; buckler-headed, having a head 
like a buckler; bueckler-mustard, Azscztel/a 
auriculata; buckler-play, -playing, -player, 
fencing, a fencer; buckler-thorn, Rhanimus Palt- 
urus aculeatus. 

1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. iii. 441 The *buckler ferns 
(Lastrea dilatata) of themselves forming a splendid shade. 
1677 Hosses Homer 238 Weari'd was thereby his *buckler- 
hand. 1847 CarrENTER Zool, § 587 In the Cephalaspis (or 
*buckler-head). 1415 in Vork A/yst. Introd. 23 *Bukler- 
makers. 1483 Cath. Augl. 36 A Bock[ellere maker, Jeltarius. 
c1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B.\1843)9 Bokeler makers, dyers, and 
lether sellers. @1560 RoLttanp Crt. Venus iv. 598 Bot 
*buklar play was thair sport most frequent. 1722 De For 
Hist. Plague (1840) 47 Singing of Ballads, Buckler play, or 
such like causes of Assemblies of People, be utterly pro- 
hibited, 1448 SHiLLINGForD Left. (1871) 68 Ever stonde yn 
defence as a *bokeler player. 1468 AZedudla Gran., Gladi- 
atura, a “bokeler pleyng. 1562 Turner Herbal 1. 115, I 
knowe no Englishe name for it{Rhamnus]. But it maye 
be called ether Christes thorne or *buklars thorne. 1706 
in Puiviies; hence in Baitry, Jonson, etc. 

Buckler (bzklei, v. [f. prec.] 

lL. trans. To act as a buckler to; to shield, 
defend, protect. 

1sgo Martowe Lav. //,1. iv.579 ’Tis not the king can 
buckler Gaveston. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. V/, 11. iii. 99 Can 
Oxford .. Now buckler ialeehoad with a Pease 1861 
J. SHepparp Fall Rome 1v. 227 These new nationalities .. 
bucklered the Empire against their [the Avars’] blows, 

+ 2. trans. To ward or catch (blows). 

+ 1593 SHAKS. 3 //ex. VJ, 1. iv. 50, I will.. buckler with thee 
blowes twice two for one. 

Bucklered ‘ba kloid’, pp/. a. [f. Buckner sé. 
+-ED.] Armed or furnished with bucklers. 

1832 THorrE Cxdsion 185 The bucklered warriors. 1870 
Bryant /Uiad I. iv. 108 Bucklered warriors ranged around. 

+ Buckling, 50. xonce-wd. [f. Buck 561+ 
-LING.] A young buck ; a little fop. 

nae Garrick Epil. to Fathers, Ye bucks & bucklings of 
the age. 

Buckling (bzklin), v4/. sé. [f. Buck LE v.] 

1. The action of fastening witha buckle; also fg. 

1625 Laub Serm. (1837) 69 A double buckling and knitting 
of the State together. 1808 Scotr Alarm. vi. xii, At 
buckling of the falchion belt. 

b. concr. A brace, a fastening ; that which is 
buckled on. 

1861 Smices Exgineers 11. 449 The main chains were to be 
.. secured by bucklings. 1875 Browninc Avistoph. Afol. 
281 Thereupon lays body bare Of bucklings. 

+2. The action of closing wth an enemy; en- 
gagement, onset, Ods. 

1563 Foxe A. 4 J. 1041/2 His valiaunt buckling with 
two enemies. 1604 EpmMonps Olserv. Cxsar’s Comm. 98 In 
the buckling he might have receiued a small losse. 

3. A bending, giving way; also, ¢echz. the curving 
or erumpling of a plain surface under longitudinal 
pressure. 

1651 tr. Bacon’s Life & Death 56 For the buckling of their 
knees. 1850 E. Crank Sritannia & C. Bridges 1. 104 No 
one knew, a priori, the resistance of plates to buckling. 
1877 Lumberman’s Gaz. 8 Dec, 362 The old ‘sash-saw’ was 
.. kept strained within a frame or ‘sash’ to prevent its 
buckling or bending, 1882 Natwve XXVI. 599 The curv- 
ature technically called buckling. 

+4. The crisping and curling, or retaining in 


curl (of hair’. Also atirib. Obs. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No, 38 § 2 It is the last time my 
black coat will bear scouring, or my long wig buckling. 
1740 Cueyne Regimen Introd. 9 The buckling upon Pipes 
and boiling soft broken Hair. 1846 J. Train Buchanétes in 
Fairholt s.v. Buckling, Their locks. .restrained from falling 
- over the back and bosom by small buckling-combs. 

| Buckling (bzklin), f//. a. [f. BuckLe v. + 
| -nG2.] Crisply curling, waving. 

| 38... Crawrurp Classif. Races (1...) With the European 
races, the hair of the head is usually, soft, silky, or buckling. 

+ Bucck-mast. 0Ods. [:-—OE. *déc-mest mast 


BUCKRAM. 


of the beech. The name must go back to the 
time when the beech was still called béc, do, of 
which the latest known instance is in the 12th c. 
The vowel of dzck- shows the shortening of orig. 
6 before two consonants; cf. Buckland :—OF. 
bécland.] Becch-mast. 

ax425 Master of Game (Halliw.) The bores fedyng is 
properliche ycleped akyr of ookys berynge and bukmast. 
1607 TorsELL four-f. Beasts 110 They will not eat Buck- 
mast wherewithal Hogs grow fat. 1863 Prior Plaut-2. 31. 

+Buckone. Ods. Also buccoon. [ad. It. 
boccone, {. bocca mouth.] A mouthful, morsel. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrim 11. 1340 The Diet of the Turkes is 
sometimes rosted Buckones (that is, small bits or morsels of 
flesh). 1629 Capt. Smitn Trav. & Adv. xiii. 24 The Tymor 
.. fed upon Pillaw..with little bits of mutton or Buckones. 
1659 GaUDEN Years of Ch. 673 Having purchased a good 
buccoon, and craving for more. 

Buckorome, obs. form of BuckRaM. 

ij Buckra (bo kra). Also bucera, buckara, 
buccara, buckree, -ro. [In negro patois of 
Surinam, éakra, master. According to J. L. Wilson, 
quoted in Mahn’s Webster, in lang. of Calabar 
coast, ‘demon, powerful and superior being’. H. 
Goldie Dict. of Efik Lang. (of Old Calabar) has 
mbikara, makara, white man, European, f. Lara 
to encompass, get round, master (a subject).] 

A white man (in negro talk). 

1794 Enropean Mag. XXVI. 144 De noder day When 
Buckro no be beating. 1833 Marryat P?. Siniple u. x, 
Ah, piccaninny buccra! how you do? 1863 20 Yrs. iv W. 
Tnud. &¢, in Reader 21 Feb. 189 ‘ Buckra die hard this tine’ 
said the negroes; ‘Since Gospel come buckra die hard.’ 

Buckram (bvkrim), sé. Forms: 3, § buk- 
eram, (4 bougeren), 4,6 bukram, 5 bokram, 5-6 
bokeram, -ham, 6 bocram(e, -keram, bucram, 
-um, buckeram(e, -mme, 6-7 buckrom, -erom, 
-orome, 8 buchram, 6- buckram. [Found 
in most of the European langs. between 12th and 
15th c.; ef. OF. doguerant (12th ¢.), dougueran, 
bouguerrant, bouguerant, mod.F. bougran, Pr. 
bocaran, Cat. bocaram (Diez), Sp. bucaran, It. 
bucherame (in Boceaccio 14th c.), med.L. (in 
France) doguerannus, bucaranus, (in Italy) dechi- 
vanus; also MHG. buggeram, buggeran, buck- 
evam, MDu. bocraen, bocrael, bollecraen, boucraen. 
In early continental and apparently in early 
Eng. use it denoted a costly and delicate fabric, 
sometimes of cotton and sometimes of linen; 
but it afterwards acquired the sense of coarse 
gummed linen used for linings, thus becoming 
synonymous with Sp. éocact, F. boucassin, Boc- 
CASIN ; and this meaning it retains in modern 
Eng., Fr., and It. (The MHG. lexicographers 
state that in that lang. the word meant ‘a fabric of 
goat’s hair’, but this explanation may perhaps be 
a conjecture founded on a supposed derivation 
from Ger. dock Buck 56.1) As the Eng. forms gene- 
tally have wz, while all the Fr. forms have z, it is 
possible that the word may have been adopted 
into Eng. not from Fr. but from Italian. For the 
history of the word in Europe, and its probable 
changes of meaning, see Col. Yule’s AZarco Polo I. 
46-48 and 59. 

Of the ultimate etymology nothing is really known. Some 
refer to It. ducherare ‘to pierce full of holes’, supposing that 


the name was first given to a kind of muslin or net (cf. quot. 
1548 in 1. Reiske (in Constantin. Porphyrog ed. Niebuhr 
IT. 530) proposes Arabal 3 yp) abé girdm pannus’ cum 
intextis figuris’, but he does not say where he found this 
compound; the simpie gévdésx is of doubtful meaning, the 
native Iexicographers quoted in the Qamis giving the 
various renderings ‘red veil’, ‘striped and figured woollen 
cloth’, ‘thin veil’ (Freytag, s.v.). Others suggest derivation 
from Lokhara, or from Bulgaria, but this does not agree 
with the early Fr. forms.) 

+L. A kind of fine linen or cotton fabric. Ods. 

122z Ornamenta Eccl. Sarum in Register S. Osmund 
(1884) II. 132 Alba una de bukeram, cum parura, brodata. 
1340 Ayer, 258 Pe queade riche pet zuo ofte ham ssredeb 
ase of to zofte bougeren and of to moche of pris pourpre. 
1411 Licence to Bp. Waterford 26 Apr. in Close Roll, [To 
export from England to Ireland, duty free], 18 pec. de 
Bokerham. 1463 Marc. Paston in Lett. 472 II. 132, I 
kan gettyn non gode bokeram in this town. 1475 Hist. 
MSS. Commiss., Inv. Goeds 1.555 A crosse of blue fekceee 
for the roode. 1548 THomas Audes [talian Grammar in 
Promp. Parv. 42 Bucherame, buckeramme, & some there 
is white, made of bombase, so thinne that a man mai see 
through it. 1552-3 /xv. Ch. Goods Stafford., iij olde veste- 
ments, one of grene satten, the other of blewe buckeram. 
[1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. vi. 104 The mitre was made 
of .. plain, fine linen..which, during the Middle Ages, was 
known here in England under the name of ‘ buckram’.] 

2. A kind of coarse linen or cloth stiffened with 
gum or paste. AZes 27 buckram: sometimes pro- 
verbially for non-existent persons, in allusion to 
Falstaff’s ‘four rogues in buckram ’ (quot. 1596). 

1436 Pol. Poens (1859) I]. 171 Fustiane, and canvase, 
Carde, bokeram, of olde tyme thus it wase. 1549 CHEKE in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Lit, Men (1843) 8, I lack painted bucrum 
to lai betweyne bokes and bordes in mi studi 1596 
Suaks. 1 Hex. /V, 1. iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let 


BUCKRAM. 


driue at me. 1665 Bove Occas. Ref. (1675) Pref. 21 The 

fashion, that now-a-days allows our Gallants to wear fine 

Laces upon Canvassand Buckram. 1732 BerKELry Alciphr. 

m, § 9 One of our ladies .. stiffened. . with hoops and whale- 

bone and buckram. 1820 Scotr Adbdot xv, My stomach.. 

is.. too well bumbasted out with straw and buckram. 
+b. A lawyer’s bag; =dackram-bag. Obs. 

1608 TourneurR Rev, Trag. w. ii. 107 Yes, to looke long 
upon inck & black buckrom [in allusion to Attorneys’ bags}. 
162z Fretcuer Sf. Curate iv. vii, To be.. A wyer’s 
Asse, to carry Bookes, and Buckrams. 

3. fig. Stiffness; a stiff and starchcd manner ; 
that which gives a man a stiff exterior. 

1682 H. More Axnnot. Glanvils Lux O. 55 lis Style, the 
texture whereof is not onely Fustian, but over-often hard and 
stiff Buckram. 1785 Cornwatus Let. 24 May in Corr 
(x859) I. vii. 191 A fine, good-humoured, unaffected lad, no 
pride or buckram. 1793 Roserts Looker-on(1794) 11. 181 To 
enduré the confinement and buckram of any formal course 
of habit. 182z Hazuitt Alex § Mann. Ser, 1. x. (1869) 
196 Laying aside the buckram of pedantry and pretence, 

4. alirib. ov quasi-ad7. a. Of buckram, like 


buckram-> 

1537 Bury Witls (1850) 129, I beqwethe to Robart Payne 
abocram shert, and to yonge Mr. Robt a bocram shert. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. § A/. III. 623 She..took with her a Buckeram 
Apron. 1571 Ascuam Schofem. (Arb.) roo To clothe him 
selfe with nothing els, but a demie bukram cassok. 1645 
Mitton Colast, Wks. (1851) 365 A meer petti-fogger..so 
hardy, as to lay aside his buckram wallet, and make himself 
a fool in Print. 1820 Byron Let, to Murray 12 Nov., 
Pointing to his buckram shirt collar and inflexible cravat. 
1837 Cartyte Fr, Xev. I. vi. i. 263 Well may the buckram 
masks start together, terror-struck. 

b. fg. Stiff, ‘starched’, ‘stuck up’; that has a 
false appearance of strength. 

@ 1589 Fucke Agst. Alten 301 (L.) A few buckram bishops 
of Italy. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commi. (1878) 122 Pros- 
titute their ingenious labours to inrich such buckorome 
gentlemen. 1635 Pacitt Christianogry. u. vi. 60, 300 Buck- 
ram Bishops of the selfe same making. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes Vv. 287 A wondrous buckram style,—the best he 
{Johnson} could get. 1856 Miss Biro Englishwoman in 
-America 374 In America no play was ever more successful 
than the ‘ Buckram Englishman’. 

5. Comb., as buckram-maker ; also, buckram- 
bag, a lawyer’s bag (sometimes =the lawyer him- 
self); buekram-men, men in buckram (cf. 2). 

1611 Barrey Rat Altey1, in Dodstey (1780) V. 424 The 
buckram-bag must trudge all weathers. 21680 Buti.er 
Rem. (1759) (1. 313 His Face is like a Lawyer’s Buckram 
Bag, that has always Business in it. ¢1644 CLEVELAND 
Rupertismus (1687) 53 The terror of whose Name can out of 
seven Like Falstaf’s Buckram-men, make fly eleven. 

Buckram (bokram), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
pad or stiffen with buckram ; to give to anything 
a starched pomposity or a false appearance of 
strength. Also with ou?, up. Chiefly fg. 

1783 Cowrer Task vi. 652 His most holy book..was never 
used before To buckram out the memory of aman. 1784 
Warton in Boswell ¥ohnson (1831) V. 211 It may have 
been written by Walpole, and buckram’d by Mason. 1792 
Roserts Looker-on (1794) 1. 53 You pinched, buckramed, 
and pomatumed me upto such adegree. 1855 De Quincey 
in H. Page Life & Writ, IL. xviii. 111 But afterwards—he 
buckramed or crinolined his graceful sketch with an elab- 
orate machinery of gnomes and sylphs. 

Buckramed (brkrimd), g9/. a. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb.+-ED.] Stiffened with buckram; clad in 
buckram. Also fg. 

1793 Roserts Looker-on (1794) 11.77 Two antiquated beaux, 
with long buckramed accoutrements and flowing perrukes. 
1813 Examiner 8 Feb, 88/2 It is so stiff, so buckramed, so 
spiritless in manners. 1850 HAwrTuHorne Scarfe? L. xx. 
(1879) 250 His buckramed habit of clerical decorum, 1861 
Sata Tw. round Clock 184 The starched, buckramed.. skirts 
of my female celatives. 1880 J.C. Watts Gt. Novelists 89 
Steeled and buckramed knights. 

Bu:ckramize, v. nonce-wd. To buckram. fg. 

18rz G. Cotman Br. Grins, 2 Parsons xi. (1872) 201 Prigs 
—whose leaven Consists in buckramizing souls for heaven. 

+ Bu‘ckra'ms. Oés. [perh. f. Buck sd.1 1 (re- 
ferring to its offensive smell) + rams, var. RAMSON,] 
Another name for Ramsons or Wild Garlic. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vy. |xxi. 638 The thirde kinde is called 
..In English, Ramsons, Buckrammes, & Beares Garlike. 
1611 Cotcr., Ai/a@’ours, Ramsons, Ramsies, Bucke rammes, 
Beares garlicke. 1783 in AinswortH Lat, Dict.(Morell)1. 

Bucksaree, variant of Buxerry, Ods. 

+ Buck’s-beard. Oés. [A transl. of Gr. rpa- 
yonwyav.] A plant: Goats-beard ; Salsify. 

rsst Turner Heréatt. (1568) 59 Dioscorides writeth no 
more of bukkes beard but that it is good to eat. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. xvii. 167 The Spaniardes Scurzonera seemeth 
also to be a kinde of Tragopogon or Buckesbearde, 

Buck’s-eye. U.S. (See quot.) 

1883 Letsure Hour 476/: Buckseye, the sweet-smelling 
Californian lilac (Ceanothus), forming a dense undergrowth. 

Bucksee, Buckshish, see BuKSHI, BAKSHEESH. 

Buck’s-horn. An old name for various 
plants, from the shape of their leaves, or appear- 
ance of their branches. a. Senebiera Coronopus, 
Swine’s Cress. b. The Virginia Sumach (Rhus 
typhina). Also Buck’s horn Plantain, Buck’s 
horn Weld: species of PLANTAIN, WELD. 

a1450 MS. Bodt. 536 (Cockayne Leechd. III. 316), Bukes 
hornes or els swynes grese (grass! and has leues slaterde as 
an hertys horne. 1597 Gerarp //erba/ xcvi. § 1. 346 Bvckes 
horne.. hath long narrowe hoarie leaues. 1712 Petiver 
Rare Plants § 6 in PAtt. Trans. XXVII. 424 Virginia 
Sumach .. the first Branches are very soft and yelvety, like 


Vot. I. 
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the Horns of a young Deer, for which reason its call'd 
Buckshorn by the Country People. 1719 Lonpon & Wist 
Compt. Gard. 199 Bucks-horn Sallad 1s multipli’d only by 
Seed .. Vide Harts-Iorn Sallad. 
Buck's-horn, var. of Buckory. 
Buck-shot (bzk,fet). [f. Buck s4.1+Snor.] 
+1. ?The distance at which a buck may be 


shot. Ods. rare. 

1447-8 Suttiincrorp Lett. (1871) 87 The said Cathedral 
Churche stant a buc shote fro and more. 

2. A coarse kind of shot, larger than szvan-shot, 
used in shooting decr or other large game. Also 
alirth., asin buckshol-cariridge ; buckshot-cinder 
(see quot.) ; buckshot-rule, a political nickname 
for government (of Ircland) uphcld by a con- 
stabulary with loadcd rifles, which arose during 
the Chief-Seerctaryship of Mr. W. E. Forster, and 
was especially associated with his name, though 
the order that the constabulary should load with 
buck-shot, instead of ball as formerly, was made 
under his predeccssor Mr. J. Lowthcr, 

1776 O. ScHuyLeR in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 
252 Should the enemy advance .. we shall be at a loss for 
ball and buckshot. 187z Napneys Prev. & Cure Dis. ui. iv. 
740 A piece about the size of a buckshot is the ordinary 
dose. 1881 Parnece in Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 Enemies 
to buckshot rule. 188r Raymonp J/tning Gloss., Buckshot- 
cinder, cinder from the iron blast-furnace, containing grains 
of iron, 1885 Suas-is iv. 88 ‘To be used at night pending 
the arrival of buckshot cartridges from England. 

Buckskin (bzkskin). [f. Buck s6.14Sk1n.] 

1. The skin of a buck. 


1433 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 3x Unum dublett coopertum 
cum bukskynnes. 1465 in Xipor Ch. Acts 159 Unam longam 
tunicam de bukskynues. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2124/4, 15 
Buck-skins dry'd, not pared. 1707 /did. No. 4344/4 For 
Sale by the Candle .. 9000 Carolina Buck-Skins. 1809 R. 
Lancrorb /utrod. Trade 82 Buck Skins at x15. 6d. each. 

2. Leather made from the skin of a buck; also 


from sheepskin prepared in a particular way. 

1804 Huppesrorp Wicca. Chaplet 140 Bold blades in 
buck-skin breeched, 1828 Scotr Fair M]. Perth 1. 34 Wil- 
ling to see you two as closely united together, as ever needle 
stitched buckskin, 1846-83 R. Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. 
Sougs (1883) xlvi. 134 Buckskin’s the only wear fit for the 
saddle. 1878 Biack Greex Past. xiii. 100 The suit of grey 
buckskin which he wore. 

b. atirib. and comb. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 79 In buck-skin cotes, 
1660 Pepys Diary 1 June, The fine pair of buckskin gloves. 
1710 Tatler No. 241 Pg A Pair of Buck-Skin Breeches. 1753 
H. Watpoce Corr. I. 198 A young squire booted and spurred 
and buckskin-breeched. 1824 Copsett Weekly Register 12 
June 674 Priests..who never wear buckskin brace hes, and 
go a fox-hunting. 1877 J. ALLEN Amer. Bison 581 The 
buckskin suit of the Rocky Mountain hunter, 


3. Breeches made of buckskin. (In first quot. 


possibly gloves or boots of that material.) 

1481-90 Howarp Househ. Bhs. 315 My Lord paied to his 
cordwaner .. for a payr bucskyns .. xviij.¢. a 1658 CLEVE- 
LAND News fr. Newcastle 120 (He}..in embroidered Buck- 
skins blows his Nails. 1774 Wests. Mag. 11.657 The honest 
buckskin .. Our modern Nimrod turns to sattip breeches. 
1851 Kincstey Yeast ii. 34 A red coat and white buckskins. 

+4. A nickname of the American troops during 
the Revolutionary war ; hence, a native American. 

1787 Burns Amer. War, Comwallis fought as long’s he 
dought, An’ did the buckskins claw, man. 1800 Wrems 
Washington ii. (1877) 8 George Washington a buck skin! 
..impossihle ! he was certainly an European. 1823 THacuer 
Mil. Frnt.72 The burlesque epithet of Yankee from one 
party, and that of Buckskin from the other. 

Hence Bu‘ekskinned a, 

1829 A. Fonstanque Eng. under Admin. (1837) 1. 240 
Yorkshire buckskinned "Squires. 1884 Joaquin MILLER 
Mem. & Rime 107 A savage buckskinned delegate to Con- 
gress.. from .. Oregon. 

Bucksome, obs. form of Buxos. 

+ Buck-stall. Ods. exc. Ais/. [f. Buck sb.1+ 
STALL.] <A large nct for catching deer. 

1505 Act 19 f/en. V/1, xi, The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer .. is with Nets called Deer-hays and Buck-stalls, 
1613 W. Browne Srit. Past. u. ili. (1772) 11.131 Knit thy 
torne Buck-stals with well-twisted threds. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. v1. 317 Sir Henry pitcht a Buckstall (wherewith 
he used to take Deer in the Forest) in the narrowest place 
of the Marsh. 1870 Epcar Runnymede 156 We may be 
dealt with as deer in a buckstall. 

+Buck’s tongue. Oés. Some rough leaved 
herb; perhaps Bugloss, or Prickly Ox-tongue. 

cx4so Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 20 Barba yrsina, assimi- 
latur lingue bouis, asperiora tamen habet folia; anglice 
buckestouge. 

Buckthorn (bzkpgin). [f. Buck 56.14 Tuory. 
App. Lyte’s translation of the It andmod.L.names.] 

The shrub Rhamnus cathariicus; the berrics of 
which yield sap-green and other pigments, and 
were formcrly used as a powerful cathartic. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 810 The Italians do call it 
Spino Merlo, some call it Sprno ceruino .. and of Valerius 
Cordus, Cerni spina: we may well call it in English, Bucke 
Thorne. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633 99 Byckthorne, 
the beries do purge downwards mightily flegme and choller. 
1753 CHamBERS Cyct. Supp. s.v., Of buckthorn berries are 
made three several sorts of colours. 1859 W. CoLEMAN 
W ood Jands (1862) 122 On chalky or loamy soils, we may oc- 
casionally find the Buckthorn growing in considerable plenty. 


Bu:ck-tooth. [f. Buck s4.1+Tootu.] A large 
projecting tooth. Also atérib. 


BUCOLIC. 


[a 1550 Addicioun of Scottis Corntktis, ce. (Th. Thomson) 

(Jam.) Schir Thomas Boyde was slane be Alexander 
Stewart buktuth and his sonnes.] 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) [1]. xvi. t. 440 He ordered a man’s teeth to be pulled 
out, for no other reason than their being buck-tecth. 1866 
Cartvie Memin., £. roving 99 An older. .bigger boy, with 
red hair, wild buck teeth, and scorched coinplexion. 

If{ence Bu'ek-toothed f/f/. a. 

1863 Sir B. Burke Viciss. Fam. ui. 274 One shall be buck- 
toothed, another hair-lipped and the fourth a stanimerer, 

Bucku: sce Bucitu. 

+ Buck-wa:shing. Os. [f. Buck 56.3 + 
Wasu v.] The process of washing coarse and 
very dirty lincn, by boiling it in an alkaline lye 
(Buck sé.3,, and afterwards beating and rinsing it 
in clear water; sce bucking-washing in BucKING 
vbl.sb.1 So Buek-washer ; also dial. buek-wash. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W, un. iii. 164 You were best ineddle 
with buck-washing. 161x Cotcr. Buaudierc, a laundresse, 
or huck-washer. 1829 CaRLyLe s/ésc. (1857) II. 26 His office 
of buckwasher, that is of verse corrector to his Majesty. 
1845 — Cromwetts Lett. & Sp. (1873) I. ii 11 Such a job 
of buckwashing. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wa.-bk. 
(E. D. S.) Buch-wesh or weshin’, a large wash of heavy, 
coarse linen... In the buck-wesh no soap was used, but the 
linen was boiled in the buck-lee. It was then carried to 
a neighbouring stream or spring, and laid upon a smooth 
stone or a block... there the linen was beaten with a ‘ bat- 
staff’, after which it was well ‘ swilled’ in the pure water, 

Buckwheat (buk,hwit). Also 6 buk-, boek- 
wheate. [pcrh. immediately ad. Du. boekqwer? 
(bockweydt in Lyte) or Ger. buchweize ‘bcech-wheat’ 
from the shape of the triquetrous secds, whence 
also the botanical name Fagopyrum ; but it was 
referred to as a familiar naine by Turncr, 30 years 
beforc Lyte professed to take it from Dutch, so 
that the name may have been of Eng. origin, after 
Buck-mast or Bucksé.4 Barnaby Googe app. in- 
dependently called it dcech-wheat.] 

1 A spccics of Jolygonum (LP. Fagopyrun), a 
native of Central Asia, whence it was introduced 
into Europe by the Turks about the 13th c. The 
seed is in Europe used as food for horses, cattle, 
and poultry; in N. America its meal is made into 
‘buckwheat cakes’, regarded as a dainty for thc 
breakfast-table. Formerly also called BRANK. 

1548 Turner Names of flerds (1881) 35 Elatine is lyke 
wythwynde, but it hath seedes and floures lyke Buckwheate; 
it may be named in englishe running Buckwheate or bynde 
corne. 1§5x[see 2}. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, (1586) 
31, | hadrather call it Beechwheate, bicause the graine therof 
is threecorned, not unlike the beechmast both in color and 
forme. 1578 LytTE Dodoeus iv. xiv. 468 In base Almaigne 
Bockweydt, after whiche name it may be englished LBock- 
wheat. 1597 GerarD /ferda/1. xlvii. 89 Buckwheat nour- 
isheth less than wheat. 1776 Apam Smitu WW. N. 1.1. xi. 
236 Indian Corn and buckwheat are used for feeding poultry. 
1792 A. YounG Trav. France 436 \n part of Normandy and 
Bretagne, they live very much .. upon buck-wheat. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany ii. 20 Buckwheat is used almost exclu- 
sively for feeding pheasants. 

b. attrib. 

1865 Barinc-GoutD Werewolves 3 He was down by the 
hedge of his buckwheat field, and the sun had set. 187 
Attas of Michigan Pref. 20 Upon a somewhat similar sot 
is found the ‘ Buckwheat’.. pine. 1881 RavmMonp Mining 
Gtoss.s.v. Coat, Buckwheat-coat..is the smallest size, and 
usually included in the dirt or culm, 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 
191/3 Io go to Ainerica for a good .. Buckwheat cake. 

2. Applied to other spccies of Polygonum, esp. 
to Black Bindweed (7. Costvolvudus) or ‘Running 
Buckwheat’, and to P. darlaricum ‘ Tartarean 


Buckwheat ’. 

1548 [see 1}. 1551 Turner Herbat 165, I call it runnynge 
bukwheate, because in thre thynges it resemblethe buk- 
wheate. 160x Hottanpo Péray 11. 28s Running Buckwheat 
or Bindweed .. putteth forth smal leaues, round and hairy. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 101 The beautiful 
buck-wheat, whose transparent leaves and stalks are so 
brightly tinged with vermilion, 

Bucky, variant form of Buckie. 

Buclere, obs. form of Buck er. 

Bucolic | bivkglik), a. and sb. Also 6 buco- 
lique, bucolik, 7 -ike, -icke, 8 -iek. [ad. L. 
biicolic-us, a. Gr. Bouxodu-ds, f. Bouxddos herds- 
man.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to herdsmen or 
shepherds ; pastoral. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Bucotike, pertaining to 
beasts or heardsmen. 1750 Jounson Rarnb/. No. 37 P10 
The Pollio of Virgil. .is a composition truly bucolick. 1803 
Syp. Smitn Wks, (1867) 1. 50 He goes on, mingling bucolic 
details and sentimental effusions. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. 
F. Bremer’s Greece i. xvii. 167 The shepherds and shep- 
herdesses.. milk the cattle, and compose bucolic poems. 
“33 Symonps Grk, Poets x. 308 Bucolic poetry. 

. Pertaining to country life; rural, rustic, country- 
ficd. (Somewhat humorous.) 

1846 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 247 The second (partner) had 
a bucolic turn. 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede 67 The keenest 
of bucolic minds felt a whispering awe at the sight of the 
gentry. 1875 A. R. Hore Schoolboy Fr. 308 A sturdy- 
looking bucolic individual 1878 Lavy Hersert //stbner’s 
Rawmb/e uw. xii. 212 In its happy, bucolic isolatign. 

B. sé. [cf. L. Biicolica, Gr. Boveodtxa in sanic use. ] 

1. f/. Pastoral poems: rarely sing. a single poem. 

1531 Exvot Gov. 1. x. (1883) I. 62 What thinge can be more 
familiar than his [Virgil’s] bucolikes. @1560 Rottann Cré, 
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BUCOLICAL. 


Venus. 103 His Georgiks and Bucolikis. 1656 BLount 
Glossoer., Bucolicks, pastoral songs, or songs of Heardsmen. 
1870 Daily News 16 Apr., The manufacture of maple sugar, 
of which I may sing you a bucolic when the season arrives. 
2. = Bucolic poet. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng, Poetry xxxix- III. 59 Spenser, 
who is erroneously ranked as our earliest English bucolic. 
3. A rustic, peasant. (Aumorous.) 
1862 Sat, Rev. No. 351. 72/1 It is a satisfaction to make 
the personal acquaintance of so worthy a bucolic. 
4. p/. Agricultural pursuits. rare. ; 
1865 Zimes1s Apr., A fancy farm steading. . for any special 
branch of bucolics that may most delight the proprietor. 
Buco'lical, 2. [f. as prec. +-au.] = Bucovie a. 
1523 SKELTON Gard, Laurell 327 Theocritus with his bu- 
colycal relacyons. 1830 T. Hamitton C. Thornton 103 His 
favourite bucolical pursuits. 188x Benuam Church Con- 
trov. in Macm, Mag. XLV. 119/1 The outcry against sciens 
tific investigations has Srobatly almost exhausted itself, 
except among very bucolical persons indeed. 
Hence Bucolically adv. 
1881 Spectator 22 Jan. 120 Mr. Bence Jones .. will have 
done good work..of which he may be bucolically proud. 
Buco-lican. xonce-wd. A rustic, a countryman. 
1866 J. Banks in Argosy I. 171 The one characteristic of 
the British bucolican 1s his stillness and reticence. P 
+ Buco'licon. Ods. rare. [a. Gr. Bovrodixdy, 
sing. of Boveodxd ‘ pastoral poems ’.] A bucolic 


oem. 

1640 W. Hopcson Div. Cosmogr. 79 His three and twen- 
tieth [Psalm]..we may call his Bucolicon, 

Bureolism. szonce-wd. [f. BucoL-Ic + -IsM.] 
A rustic phrase or characteristic. 

1830 H. N. Coreripcre Gré. Poets 7 The lowest ‘buco- 
lisms’ of Theocritus. 

Bucram, -um, obs. forms of BucKRAM. 

Bucra‘ne. 4*ch. Also bucra‘nium. [F. dz- 
crane, and L. dbucranium, ad. Gr. Bovxpanoy, f. 
Bots ox +xpaviov skull.] A sculptured ornament 
representing an ox-skull. 

1854 Fairuott Dict. Terms in Art, Bucrania. 1878 R. J. 
Pravrair A dgeria (ed. 2) 232 Over the columns and pilasters 
(of the Temple] are panels ornamented by bucranes. 

Bud .bvd),sé.1 Forms: 4-5 bodde, 5-7 budde, 
(6 bood, botthe), 7 budd, 6- bud. [Late ME. 
budde, bodde; of uncertain etymology. In ME, 
identical in form with BuDDE. 

Prof. Skeat suggests a connexion of some kind with ODu. 
bette, mod. Du. of a bud, or with OF. doter, mod.F. bouter 
to push, put forth, whence F, douton (see Button sé.) ‘bud’. 
(Franck refers the ODu. word to a Romanic source akin to 
or identical with OF, do¢e7.) But such a change from ¢ to 
@ is anomalous.] 


1. Sot. A little projection found at the axil of a 
leaf, composed of scales, which are small leaves, 
and forming the rudiment of a branch, cluster of 
leaves, or blossom. Hence, applied to a flower 


(or leaf) at any stage of growth until fully opened. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. |xxv, Sumtyme bur- 
gynge of boddes beb gnawe and frete with flyes. ¢ 1400 
Purif. Marie in Tundale’s Vis. (Yurnb. 1843) 135 The 
comyng Of greene veer with fresch buddes new. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 So longe it is called the 
budde of a rose, as it is not a perfyte rose, 1527 ANDREW 
Bruuswykés Distyll. Waters Oij, The best flowres ben of 
the rede apples ..whan the botthes begynne the blossome 
and to goopen. 1601 SHaks. Twed. N. u.iv.114 A worme 
i'th budde. a 1682 Sir T, Browne 7racts 64 To pluck away 
the bearing buds, before they proceed unto flowers or fruit. 
1752 Jouxson Kawi. No. 207 & 8 The swelling bud and 
opening blossom. 1832 Tennyson Lofos-Eut. 71 The folded’ 
leaf is woo'd from out the bud. 1842 Gray Struct, Bot. i. 
(1880) 7 An incipient stem or branch, with its rudimentary 
leaves, is a Bud, 
b. Zool. A similar growth in animals of low 
organization, which develops into a new individual. 
1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. & Phys. 11. 433/1 The new indi- 
vidual grows upon the parent as a bud or sprout. 1862 
Home tr. Afoguin-Tandon u. i, 46 The creature gives off 
from certain parts of its body buds or gemme, which at a 
fixed period become detached, and give rise to new animals. 


2. transf. Used of things resembling buds: as 
the rudiment of a horn when it begins to sprout ; 


a nipple; a pimple in farcy, a disease of horses. 

1593 Nasue Christs T. (1613) 145 Their breasts they em- 
buske vp on hie, and their round Roseate buds immodestly 
lay forth. 1639 I. De Grey Compl, Horsent. 304 This powder 
healeth the buds or knots of the farcin. 1641 FRENCH 
Distill.iv. (1651) 103 The young buds of Harts-horne. 
“Lond. Gaz. No. 3814/4 A. .Grey Gelding 
Farcy Buds. 

* Ane c 

3. fig. Anything in an immaturc or undeveloped 
State. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri, Tim. 238/2 Such a desire isa 
budde of ambition. 1592 WARNER Ad. Eng, Vutl. xxxix. 193 
Our decent Church-Rites. . Did then put forth her Braunches, 
and weare fruitfull in the bood. 1632 G. Hersert Temple, 
Sunday i, The fruit of this, the next worlds bud. 1727 
Tnomson Summer 582 The wint'ry blast of death Kills 
not the buds of virtue. 

b. Said of children or young persons, or as a 
term of endcarment. 

1995 Suaks. Johu i. iv, 82 Now will Canker-sorrow eat 
my bud [Arthur], And chase the natiue beauty from his 
cheeke. 1675 WycHERLEY Country Wife u.i, You are m 
own dear bud. /érd. n. ii, "Vis no matter, no iatter, bud. 
Bd Tennyson Princ, vi. 176 Ier eye .. dwelt Fullon the 
child; she took its ‘Pretty bud !,. halt open’d bell of the 
woods!’ 1881 Confessions of friv. Girl 39 This is your 
first party .. Yes, | am what is called a bud, 
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ce. ‘A weaned calf of the first year’ (Ray S. anzd 


E. C. Words (1674) 60). Still in dza/. use. 

1662 Collect. Canipsey Ash 30 in Nichols Bibl. Top. Brit. 
(1790) li. For every gast beast and heifer, gast ware and 
bud [calf], three half-pence apiece. 1875 ParisH Sussex 
Dial., Bud, a calf of the first year, so called because the 
horns then begin to appear or bud, Jod. diad. Kent, There 
are three halfers[heifers]andtwonice young budsin the yard. 

4. Phr. Jz bud (said of plants; cf. zz deaf, ix 
flower): budding. Jn the bud: not yet developed ; 
often fg. =young, immature, ‘in the germ’. Zo 
nip or crush in the bud: fig. to repress or destroy 
(a project, etc.) in its first beginnings. 

1677 Horneck Law of Consideration (1704) 89 If a 
tree does not thrive, if flowers do wither in the bud. 
1746 Rep. Cond, Sir F. Cope 12 The crushing in the bud 
an Insurrection. 1844 Alem. Babylonian P'cess. 11. 168 The 
plot was apparently nipped in the bud. ay) TENNYSON 
Princ. 1. 31 While life was yet in bud and blade. 1867 
FREEMAN .Vorm. Coug. 1. iv. 258 Promising germs of free- 
dom were.. crushed in the bud, 1871 Earte PAdlol. Eng, 
Tong. (1880) § 445 A flectional word 1s a phrase in the bud. 

5. Comb, as bud-blighted, -crowned, -like adjs., 
bud-coat, -generation, -scale, -time,-variation. Also 
bud-bird (¢a/.), the Bullfinch; + bud-cutter, obs. 
name of an insect (transl. F. /¢se¢te ‘ coupe-bour- 
geon’, Boiste}; bud-germ (Zoo/,.)=1 b; bud- 
glue (see quot.); bud-rudiment, the cell in the 
embryo, from which the bud is developed. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. 35 The provincial *‘bud-bird’ of Here- 
fordshire, the bullfinch. 1820 SuHettey Prometh. Unb, 
ly. i, 122 The *bud-blighted flowers of happiness. 1866 
Cur. Rossetri Prince's Progr. §¢. 3 Poppies.. Wrapped in 
*bud-coats hairy and neat. 1857 EMERSON Poems 50 The 
*bud-crowned Spring. 1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. 
Gard. II. 100 To have the end of their new Shoots. .cut off 
by a little black round Insect, call’d *Bud-Cutter. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Move, Pl. 190 A bud may revert to 
the character of a former state many *“bud-generations 
ago. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. & Ferns 99 
Hanstein has termed these organs which cover the buds 
with a sticky secretion ‘ Beleimer’, or Colleters, and their 
sticky product *bud-glue, or Blasto-colla. 1839 Ba 1Ley 
Festus (1854) 42 To watch young beauty’s *budlike feelings 
burst And load the soul with love. 1847-9 Topp Cycé. Azat, 
& Phys. VV. 427/1 A simple canal with hud'ike processes, 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 297 A cell, which Pringsheim calls 
the **bud-rudiment’. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 400 *Bud- 
scales, The dry teguments which serve to protect the .. 
growing point within during the season of rest. 

+ Bud, 54.2 Sc. Ods. [prob. var. of ded, BoDE an 
offering, f. ppl. stem of OE. é¢odan (see Bip v.) to 
offer.] A bribe. Also in comb. ézd-taker. 

3436 Acts Fas. /, clv. (Jam.) All jugeis sall gar the assy- 
souris sweir.. that thay nouther haue tane, nor sall tak 
meid na buddis of ony partie. 1535 LynpEsay Satyre 1616, 
I am ane Iudge..Na bud nor fauour may my sicht oversyle. 
1579 Act Fas. VI (1597) § 93 The saidis Bud-takeris, to be 
displaced and deprived simpliciter of their offices. a 1651 
Catperwoop Hist, Kirk (Wodrow) ILI. 394 They acquired 
wealth by taking budds from such as had sutes to him. 

» Bud (bzd), v1 [f. Bup 54.1] 

1. intr. a. To put forth buds, to sprout. b. 
with oz¢: To come or push out, as a bud. 

1398 [see Bunpinc wd. 56.1] c 31440 Promp. Parv. 54 
Buddun as trees, gerzaz0. 1535 CoveRDALE Yo) xiv. 8 The 
stocke ..will budde. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 417 The 
removing of the Tree some Moneth before it Buddeth. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit.vi. 206 If..a Carbuncle bud out in 
the Arms or Legs. 1813 Scotr Rokeby ut. xxviii, The rose 
is budding fain. 1862 H. Spencer First Priuc. u.xv. § 119 
(1875) 336 The wings and legs of a bird.. when they bud-out 
from the sides of the embryo. 

2. fig. To spring forth, as a bud; to begin to 
grow; to develop; also with ozd, wp. 

1566 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks, 1846 1. 184 Thairby Goddis 
woord should somewhat bud. a 1593 H. Smit Sevaz. (1866) 
II. 254 Many vices bud out of this one. 1608 GoLpinc 
Epit. Frossard's Chron, i. 68 There was trouble and insur- 
rection budding vp. 1613 Suaxs. Hen, V/Z/, 1. i. 94 The 
sodaine breach..is budded out, For France hath flaw’d the 
League. 1713 Vounc Last Day in. 317 There, buds the 
promise of celestial worth. 1859 MerivaLe Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VIII. lxvi. 210 The camps which Agricola had planted 
. -budded, in the course of ages, into little towns. 

3. ‘vans. To put forth as buds; to produce by 
gemmation ; also with forth and out. Also fig. 

1g91 SPENSER Vis, Bellay 138 This Hydra..With seuen 
heads, budding monstrous crimes. 1625 Gonsalvio’s SA. ft- 
guis., It buddeth forth such pestilent blossomes, 1854 
Woopwarn Mollusca (1856) 49 The power they [zodphytes] 
possess of budding out new individuals, 1869 NicHoLsoN 
Zool. Will. (1880) 520 Within the branchial chamber [of the 
tadpole] .. the fore-limbs are budded forth. 


4. To bring into bud, cause to bud; also fig. 

1604 Drayton Owle 3 The strength and fervour of whose 
pregnant ray, Buds every branch, and blossomes every 
Spray. ta1zoo Hawthorn Tree in Child Badlads 1. 313 
Next yere againe I will be sene To bude my branches. 
1852 Turrer Proverb. Philos. 403 When did the body ele- 
vate, expand, and bud the mind? 

5. Gardening. To ingraft by inserting a bud of 
a shrub or tree under the bark of another ‘stock ‘p 
for the purpose of raising flowers or fruit different 
from those of the stock. Also adso/, 

1663 Cowley Verses § Ess. (1669) 119 We no where Art 
do so triumphant see, As when it Grafs or Buds the Tree, 
1664 Evetyn Kad, /ort. 2729) 198 You may.. bud at the 
end of this month. /2éd, Stocks to bud Oranges and Lemons 
on. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict. 11. sv. Laurel, Grafted or 
budded upon black Cherry Stalks, 1853 Blackw. Mag. 
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LXXIII. 131 He grafted, and budded, and hybridised. 1861 
Detamer Fl, Gard. 156 To be budded on the Musk Rose. 

+ Bud, v.2 Sc. [f. Bub s6.2.] trans. To bribe. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Cro. Scotl. (1728) 148 They 
budded the king to bide at home. 1582-8 Hist. Fas. V/, 
(1804) 198 Moirtoun .. buddit Tullybardin with the office of 
the Comptroller. 1636 RutHerrorp Le??. xiii. (1862) 1. 169 
To bud and bribe the Cross. 1657 [see BuppinG véd. 56.2). 

Bud, v. Sc. = must: see Bus v. 

+ Budde. Ods. Forms: 1 budda, 5 budde 
(? bude, bowde): see also Boup. [Of unknown 
etymology: the relation of the earlier 6udda, budde, 
with short z, to the later dowde, boed, with long 
vowel or diphthong, is also uncertain.] An insect ; 
2a beetle of some kind: cf. Boup, weevil. 

a1200 Senti-Saxon Vocaé.in Wr.-Wiilcker 543 Scarabeus, 
scearnbudoa ze? budda. c1440 Prom. Parv. 54 Budde of 
atree, gemma. Budde Flye. (cf. 7did. 46 Bowde, malte- 
worme [1499 boude of malte} c1475 Pict. Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 767 Nomina Muscarum, Hec polumita a bude, 
Hic staboa scarbude. See Boup.] 

Budded (ba-déd), AA/. a. [f. Bup v.! or sb.14+ 
-ED.] a. In bud, budding ; furnished with buds. 
b. Subjected to the operation of budding (Bup z.! 
5). @. That has sprouted or put forth buds. 

1552 Huot, Budded, gemmatus, 1579 SPENSER Sheph, 
Cal. Feb. 36 The budded broomes. /ézd. May 214 His 
newe budded beard. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 195 
Cut off the Heads of your budded Stocks. 1817 Worpsw. 
Poems of Imag. xvi, With songs the budded groves re- 
sounding. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 851 The budded rose. 

Budder. rave. [f. Bup v.l+-ER1.] That 
which buds, or is in bud. 

1818 Keats Z7dym1, 1. 41 Now while the early budders are 
just new. 

Buddha (bu'da, bu'djha). Also 7-8 Buddou, 9 
Booddha, Bhooddha, Boudhou, Budh, Buddh, 
Buddho. f[a. Skr. duddha enlightened, awakened, 
pa. pple. of dudh to awake, know, perceive.] 
The title given by the adherents of one of the 
great Asiatic religions, thence called Buppuisn, 
to the founder of their faith, Sakyamuni, Gautama, 
or Siddartha, who flourished in Northern India in 
the 5th century B.c. Sakyamuni is regarded as 
only the latest of a series of Buddhas or infallible 
religious teachers, which is hereafter to be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

When applied to Sakyamuni, Buddha is in English use 
treated as a proper name, and even when used in a general 
sense, it is always written with a capital B. 

168: R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 The Buddou, a great god 
among them. 1784 Sir W. Cuamsers in Asiat. Res. (1799) 
I. 163 The Siamese have two orders of priests, and so have 
the worshippers of Buddou. 1803 Manony in Asiat. Res. 
VII. 32 This last Bhooddha will be born of a Braminee 
woman. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, Judia II. 87 With 
the acquiescence of .. the priests of Buddha. /é¢d. III. 50 
Relics of the four last Buddhas. 1853 Waytanp Jem. 
Judson App. 11.410 A Buddh is a being who by virtue of.. 
certain austerities becomes the object of supreme adoration, 
1858 Max Mitier Chips (1880) I. ii. 51 The first subjective 
system of faith in India, the religion of Buddha. 

attr7é, 1784 Sin W. Cuamsers in Asiat, Res.(1799) 1. 163 
Knox says of the Buddou Priests, etc. 1801 JoiNviLLe in 
Asiat, Kes. VII. 421 Some prince on the continent, pro- 
fessing the Boudhou religion. 

Hence Buddhahood, the condition ofa Buddha; 
Buddhaship, the office of a Buddha. 

1837 G. TurNour A/ahdwanso 1. xxviii, Prince Siddhattho 
attained Buddhohood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho. 
1878 Dops Moham., Buddha & C. iii. 147 Such then was 
the process by which Siddartha painfully won his way to 
Buddhahood. 1882 Scuarr Lucycl. Rel. Knowl. 1. 333 
Gautama’s Buddhaship was for five thousand years. 

Buddhic (budik), a [see -1c.]= Buppuist a. 

2816 G. S, Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 54 Such impieties 
peculiarly marked the Hermetic or Buddhic theology. 1817 
— Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 62 The doctrine of Buddhic In- 
carnation. — 

Buddhism (budiz’m). Also Boudhism, 
Budhism, Booddhism. [f. BuppHA + -1sM.] 
The religious system founded by Buddha. 

180r JoinvILLe in Astat. Res. VII. 400 If Boudhism could 
not have established itself among the Brahmins, etc. 1816 
Asiatic Frnl, 1,19 The name and peculiarities of Bud- 
dhism have a good deal fixed my attention. 1870 F, Hate 
in Wilson Vishiu Purdha V. 376 The Hindus, with their 
hatred of Buddhism and everything therewith cognate. 

Buddhist (budist), sé. and a. Also Boodd- 
hist, and (wrongly) Bhudist, Bhudhist, Bhood- 
dhist, Boudhist, Bauddhist. [f. as prec. + -IST. 
The Sanskrit Bauddha ‘follower of Buddha’ was 
previously used: hence the form Sazuddhist.] 

A. sb. A follower of Buddha. 

1801 JoinviLLe in Aséat, Res. VII. 398 In the opinion of 
the Boudhists, there has been no creation. 1803 Manony 
in Astat. Res. VII. 33 The Bhooddhists speak of 26 hea- 
vens, which they divide in the following manner. _ 1807 
Witrorn in ¢iszat. Res. IX. 88 According to the Baud- 
dhists, the ancient Buddha. .began to reign 1367 years B.C. 
1810 M. Grauam 89 (Y.) Among the Bhuddists there are 
no distinct castes. 184: H. H. Witson Aséat. Frnl. New 
Ser. XXXV. 44 A different class of sectarians from Bud- 
dhists or Bauddhas. 1871 ALABASTER Wheel of the Law 265 
Buddhists are forbidden to kill animals, 

B. adj. Relating to or connected with Buddhism. 

1816 Astatic Frnd. 1. 21 The harmless sacrifices of the 
Chinese. .are obviously Buddhist. 1835 Marryvat Od/a Pod7, 
xxiv. I also found.. Bhudhist figures. 1871 ALABASTER 
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Wheel of the Law 168 My ideas on Buddhist prayer are 
stated in the Preface. 2 

Buddhistic (budisstik), 2. =Buppuist a. 

1841 ANTHON Class. Dict. 87/1 A remnant .. of an early 
Buddhistic system. 1860 J. Muir Orig. Sanskrit Texts 
II. 69 In Ceylon there exists ..an extensive Buddhistic 
literature, 1884 Dx. Arcyit Unity of Nat. xiii. 508 ‘The 
real meaning of the Buddhistic Atheism in the mind of its 
original teachers. ; 

uddhistical (budistikal), 2. [f. prec.+-aL.] 
= 1 rec: 

1837 G. Turnour JMahdwanso t. xxviii, The inystification 
of the Buddhistical data. 1860 J. Muir Orig. Sanskrit 
Texts 1. 68 The three pitakas, which now form the Bud- 
dhistical Scriptures. 

+ Buddhite (budait), 54. and a. Also Bud- 
dite. (see -1TH.] An early synonym of Buppuist. 

1803 R. Percivat Ceylox 200 The Brahmins prevailed, and 
the Buddites were compelled to take refuge in Ceylon. 
1816 Astat. Frué. I. 114 The ancient religious edifices of 
Java are exclusively Buddhite, and not Braminical. 

Budding (by-din), v7. 55.1. [f. Bup v.1+-1nc 1h] 

1. The action of putting forth buds, sprouting ; 
concr, buds collectively. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth, De P. R. 1x. vii. (1495) 352 Harueste 
..wythdrawyth the vertue of buddynge and He spryngynge. 
1s80 Hottypanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Germement, a budding, 
a sprouting. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 121 ? 3 Before the 
first budding of a Horn appears. 1724 Ramsay 7ea-7. 
Mise. (1733) ie 100 Plantings.. Where buddings and blossoms 
appear, 1878 Huxvey Phystogr. xv. 252 By..budding and 
splitting, the corals may form masses of great size. 

2. fig. Springing forth, beginning, ‘ germ’. 

1601 WEEVER J/irr, Mart, Av, Her forward budding in 
the prime I blasted With wind of pride. 1677 Gitrin 
Dzmonol. (1867) 461 We must .. nip it in the earliest bud- 
dings of it. 174 Watts Jmprov. Mind ix, (1801) 68 The 
ynung buddings of infant reason. 182z B. Cornwatt Les, 
Boccaccio ii. 44 In budding, happiness is likest woe. 

Gardening, The process of inserting a bud 
from one shrub or tree under the bark of another, 


so that adhesion takes place ; inoculation. 

1719 Lonpon & Wtse Compt. Gard. vu. 184 The proper 
time for Inoculating or Budding, is. according as the Season 
happens, 1861 Detamer F/. Gard. 156 Budding may be 
performed from June to September. 

4. attrib., as in budding-knife, -time. 

1805 Worpsw. Pref. 11. (1850) 64 A congregation in its 
budding time Of health. 1831-60 Loupon Eucyct. Gard. 
656(L.) With the budding-knife make a horizontal cut across 
the rind. 1839 Cartyte Chartism viii. 165 There are 
spiritual budding-times. 


+ Budding, v/. sb.2 Sc. Obs. 
-Inc !.] Bribery. 

1640 Pasguil in Bk. of Scotch Pasguits (1868) 144 Ther was 
houpes for brybes and budding. 1657 Corwin Whigs’ Sup- 

ic, (1751) 92 It’s very like, at others budding, He turn’d 

is coat for cake and pudding. 

Budding, #//. 2. [f. Bup v.1+-1ne 2.] 

1. That buds ; in bud, sprouting. 

156 T. Norton Cadvin's Inst, 1. xvi. (1634) 82 A budding 
greennesse. 1§79 SpeNsER Shep. Cal. Feb. 58 My budding 
braunch. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 765 Wanton Kids, 
with budding Horns. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xv, Lovely 
as a budding rose. 

2. 


ro, 

rs8r Sipney A fod, (Arb.) 67 We might well want words, 
but neuer inatter, of which.. we should euer haue new bud- 
ding occasions. 1648 Herrick Cortnna’s a Maying, There's 
not a budding boy, or girle.. But is.. gone to bring in May. 
1664 Drvven Rival Ladies 1. i. 186, | will not .. crush a 
budding Virtue. 1753 SMoLLetT C4. Fathout (1784) 137/2 
One unlucky. .circumstance blasted..the budding hopes of 
Melville. 1866 G. MacponaLp Ann, Q, Neighs, iii. (1878) 
33 This gave a great help to his budding confidence. 

Ilence Bu ddingness, budding quality or con- 
dition. In mod. Dicts. 

Buddle, boodle (bz'd’l, bid’l), 54.1 Forms; 
4 budel, 5 bopule, bothil, 6 bodle, boddle. 
8- buddle, 9 boodle. [Etymology unknown: the 
conjecture that it isa. Du. dzzde/ purse, on account 
of its bearing go/ds (yellow flowers) is untenable.] 
A rural name for the Corn-marigold. 

a1400 Names of Herbs in MS. Sloane 5 f. 6 Monica, budel. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bopul [ prizted Boyul] or bothule, 
herbe, or cow-slope [v.7. bothil, boyl]. 1580 Tusser Husé. li. 
tr Like vnto boddle no weede there is such, 1787 MAarsHALL 
E. Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. $8.) Buddle, corn-marigold. 1830 
Forsy Voc, E. Anglia l, 42 Buddie, a noxious weed among 
com, Chrysanthemum segetum, 

Buddle (bz'd'l), 5.2 A/izing. Also 6 buddel, 
7budle. [Etymology unknown: some have 
compared Ger. buéte/n to shake, agitate. The word 
occurs in Manlove 1653 as a term used by Derby- 
shire lead-miners ; it is still current there and in 
Cormwall, and also in the U.S. silver mincs.] 

A shallow inclined vat in which ore is washed. 

1831-2 Act 23 Hen. VIT/, viii. § 1 The saide digger, owner, 
or wassher, shall make.. sufficient hatches and ties in the 
ende of their buddels and cordes. 1653 Manxtove AAymed 
Chron. 260 Main Rakes, Cross Rakes, Brown-henns, Budles 
and Soughs. 1674 Ray Smeét. Sitver 116 The Buddle which 
ts a vessel made like to a shallow tumbrel, standing a little 
shelving. 1869 Cuurcu in Student II. 402 The buddles 
where the ground ore is washed. 1881 Raymonp Mining 
Gloss., Buddle (Cornwall), an inclined vat or stationary or 
revolving platform upon which ore is concentrated by means 
of running water. Strictly the buddle is a shallow vat.. 
But general usage, particularly on the Pacific slope, makes 
no distinction, 


[f. Bup v.2 + 
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Comb. as buddle-boy, -head, -tub. 

1860 Smites Sel//-help iti.62 Earning three-halfpence a day 
as a buddleboy at atin mine. 1671 PArl, Trans, VI. 2109 
A Trambling shovel, .to cast up the Ore. .on a long square 
board. .which is termed the Buddle-head. 1811 CArvov. in 
Ann, Reg. 54/1 Miner's buddle-tubs,.and other materials. 

+ Bu‘ddle, v.! Obs. rare. [2 f. Bubp v.1+ -LE 
frequentative suffix; but perh. rather onomato- 
peic.] z#tr. ? To bud, to sprout. 

1g81 J. Bert /faddon's Ans, Osor. 268 b, More wicked- 
nes hath bene sene to buddle upp afresh (Lat. pudludare). 
Ibid. 430 b, Sinnes do dayly boyle upp and buddle from 
without us. 

Buddle (bz'd'l), 7.2 A/ining. [f. BuppLE sb.2 
trans. To wash (ore) hy means ofa buddle. Hence 
Bu ddled /7/. a.; Bu'ddler; Bu-ddling vd/. sb. 

1693 G. Pootey in Phil. Frans, XVII. 675 ‘Whe places 
where they wash, clean or buddle it, as their ‘I'erm is. 1747 
Hooson Jfiner’s Dict. s.s., In some places, they Buddle 
all their Boose. /éid. Ij b, The Rudlers, Scrapers, and 
Washers. /ééd. X iv, Waste [is] that which is separated by the 
Water from the Buddled Ore, by Buddling the Boose. 1869 
Cuurcn in Student 1. 402 It [ore] is separated from the 
accompanying rock and minerals by the process locally 
[Cornwall] termed buddling. 

Buddle, obs. f. Boobie !. 

Buddy (bo-di), 2. rare. [f. Bup 56.1+-y 1.) 

a. Full of buds. b. Like a bud. 

1598 Frorio, Frouzuto, stalkie, buddie, spriggie. 1611 
Cotcr., Fillole, a buddie knob in a vine, like awart. 1862 
Tuackeray Roundab. Papers (1879) 115 Here are the 
scourges! choose me a nice, long, swishing, buddy one. 
1871 G. Macponatp Roadside P. 209 Buddy dots of light. 

Bude (bid). [Attrib. usc of the name of a 
place in Cornwall.] Bude-burner, a gas-burner 
invented by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney (who resided 
at Bude), consisting of several concentric argand 
rings. Bude-light, see quot. Bude sand, sand 
from Bude, used as a dressing for soil. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 157 Old spaded and 
burnt moors, dressed with 100 seams of bude sand. 1835 
Mech, Mag, XXIII. 80 The Bude Light is a name given by 
Mr. Gurney..toa new light. .obtained by directing a stream 
of oxy-hydrogen gas on a quantity of pounded egg shells. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts IV. 559 The Bude burner consists of 2 
or 3 concentric argand rings perforated. 

+ Bude, obs. var. of Bip, to announce, deliver. 

€1380 Str Ferumé, 1793 Pey of fraunce affore pe Amerel 
jude And Rofland] wip sterne continance ys message pus 
gan bude. 

Bude, var. of Boup. 

Bude =¢ehoved: see Bus v. 

Budel, obs. form of BEADLE and BUDDLE sé.! 

Budge (bzdz), 54.1 Forms: 4 bugee, -eye, 
5 boge, bogey, 6 bogy, bug(g)e, buggye, Sv. 
buge, 7 budg, 9 boodge, 6- budge. [Etymology 
obscure; usually identified with BuDcE 56.3, BoucE 
$6.1, a leather bag; but the connexion of sense is 
not clear, and most of the early forms seem to 
indicate a dissyllabic etymon. If the original sense 
were ‘kid-skin with the hair’ (see quot. 1616), the 
OF. bouchet, bochet a kid, might be thought of; cf. 
‘budge of court’ from F. douche under BoucE 54.2] 

1. A kind of fur, consisting of lamb’s skin with 
the wool dressed outwards. 

1382 Pol. Poents (1859) 1. 265 Somme frers beren peluse 
aboute..Al after that thai ere .. For somme bugee, and for 
somme byse. 1395 Determin. Feast in Rogers Agric. & 
Prices II. 647 De xxxix furruris pro capuciis de Bugeye. 
1465 Paston Lett. xcix. I. 134, Ij. gounes, one furryd with 
bogey. 1513 Douctas nets vin, Prol. 58 Byand byssely, 
and bane, buge, beuir and bice, 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. Vi/7, 
xiii, No man, vnder the saide estates. .shall weare any furre 
..except foynes, genets..and Bogy. ¢1870 THyNNE Pride 
& Low. (1841) 32 A gowne Of fine blacke cloth, and faced 
faire with budge. 1611 Cotcr.s.v. Agneau, Blanche dag- 
neaux, the furre called, white Lambe, or, white Budge. 
1616 Buttokar, Budge, a furre of a kinde of kid in other 
countries. ¢x640 J.Suvtn Lives Berkeleys (188 ) T. 305 Furred 
with Coney, lambskinne, and budge. 1721 C. Kin Brit, 
Merch, 1. 288 Budge and Goat Skins. @18s9 De Quincey 
Whiggism Wks. VI. 115 ote, Budge is a species of fur. 

2. attrib, and Comb., as in budge-face, -fur, -gown, 
-skin ; budge-bachelor, one of a company dresscd 
in gowns trimmed with budge, who took part in the 
procession on Lord Mayor’s Day (see BACHELOR 2). 
(For budge-doctor, etc., see BUDGE a.) 

1466 Mann. § Househ. Exp, 371 My mastyr bout of hym 
vj. boge scynnes prise iiij.s. 1526 SkeLton Jagnyf. 1070 
In the stede ofa budge furre. 1899 Marston Sco, Liltanie 
ul, x. 222 Poore budge face, bowcase sleeue, but let him 
passe, Once furre and beard shall priviledge an Asse. 1649 
Mitton Obserz. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 355 To part freel 
with their own Budge-gowns. 1680 T. Jorpan London's 
Glory 13 Inthe Rear of them... hastens the Foinsand Budge- 
Batchelors together with the Gentlemen-Ushers to Guild- 
Hall. 1706 Puituirs, Budee-Bachelers,a Company of poor 
old Men Cloath‘d in long Gowns, lin'd with Lambs-furr, 
who attend upon the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
during the Solemnity of the Publick Shew. 


+ Budge, 54.2 Obs. rare—'. Also 6 buge. [a. 
OF. ébouge ‘espéce de hache d’armes, ou plutét 
une grande serpe’ Godef. See Voutce.] ‘A kind 
of bill; a warlike instrument’ (Jamieson). 

1513 Douctas “Eucis x1. Prol. 16 Nane vther strokis nor 
wapynnis had thai thar, Nother speyr, buge, pol-ax, swerd, 
knyfe, nor mace [ed. 1§53 Aas budgeis]. 
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+ Budge, 54.3 Os. [Later spelling of Boucr 
56.1, in sense 1. Cf. Bupcer.] A leather bag. 

1606 Hottann Seton. 204 To the necke of another, there 
was tyed a lether-bagge .. with this title.. But thou hast 
deserved averie lether budge [cudeus] indecd. 

+ Budge, s).4 Obs. [?f. Bunce v.!] A shove, 
a push. 

1714 Extwoon A utobiog. (1765) 60 As for the Budge F had 
had it given me often in the Street but understood not the 
meaning of it till now; and now I found it was a Jostle, 
enough to throw one almost upon his Nose. 

+ Budge, 54.5 Obs. slang. See quots. Also 
attrib. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 95 The Budge. .his employ- 
ment Is in the dark of the I-vening, to go into any door that 
he seeth open, and .. take whatever next cometh to hand. 
1676 Waruing for Housckprs, (title), Budg and Snudg, 
File-lifter, ‘Tongue-padder, The Private ‘Theif. 1706 Puit- 
Lips, Budge, one that slips into a House, or Shop, to 
steal Cloaks, etc. 1751 Firtptnc A meta 1 ili, You are 
some sneaking budge rascal. : 

Budge, 54.6, var. of Boucr sé.*, court rations. 

+ Budge, az. Ols. Also 7 bodge, budg. [Ety- 
mology unknown: we may perhaps compare Bue 
a., also Boe a, Boccisn. 

There appears to be a reference to the attrib. use of 
Bunce sé.', as in the first quot. Possibly dudge doctor may 
have originally meant one who wore budge fur.) 

1. Solemn in demeanour, important - looking, 
pompous, stiff, formal. 

1634 Mitton Comus 707 Those budge doctors of the Stoic 
fur. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. w.v, } ha no more to 
zay t'yee, since you be so budge. 1676 MARVELL Gen. 
Counctls Wks. 1875 IV. 119 And how budge must they look 
when they returned back to their diocesses. 1686 OLDHAM 
Art Poetry 66 No tutor, but the Budg Philosophers he 
knew. 1714 Evtwoop 4 utobrog. (1765)60 The Warden was 
a budge old man; and I looked somewhat big too: having 
a good gelding under me, and a good riding coat on my 
hack. 1755 Jounson, Budge, surly, stiff, formal. 1781 
Cowper Convers. 299 The solemn fop, significant and budge. 

2. dial. Brisk, lively. 

1691 Ray S. § &. C, Wds. Budge, hrisk, jocund. You 
are very Budge. — N.C. /Vds.(E. D. 5S.) Crowse, brisk, 
budge, lively, jolly. 1721-1800 in Baivey. 

Budge (bzdz), v.! Also 6-7 bouge, (7 budg). 
[a. F. douge-r to stir; according to Diez, prob. = Pr. 
bolegar to disturb oneself, It. bu/icare to bubble up 
:—late L. *d//icare to bubble, frequentative of 
bullire to boil. Cf., for the sense, Pg. du/ire to 
moye, stir.] 

1. intr. To stir, to move from one’s place. (Al- 
most always with negative expressed or implied, 
and said of that which stands firmly or stubbornly.) 
To budge against, to move against, act in hostility 
to, is now ods. 

1s90 GREENE Ori. Fur. (1599) 31 Bouge not a foot to ayd 
Prince Rodamant. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigue (1634) 148 He 
could not be induced to bouge from his place. 1637 Eart 
Monm. tr. Jlalvezzi’s Rom. & Targuin 154 [He] doth not 
budge against his Prince. 1663 Butter //ud. 1. 11. 201, I 
thought th’ hadst scorn’d to budge a step, For fear. 1 
Gotpsm. Good-n. Man Epil., Not a soul will budge to give 
him place. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville (1849) 207 The 
trapper .. refused to budge aninch. 1877 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Makers Flor. x. 252 Showing no inclination to budge. 

+b. ? To wince, flinch, shirk (after Fr. douger). 

1601 SHaxs. Ful, C.1v. iii. 44 Must I bouge? Must I ob- 
serue you? 1607 — Cor.1.vi. 44 The Mouse ne’re shunn’d 
the Cat, as they did budge From rascals worse then they. 
1630 Wapswortn Sf, Prigr. iii. 15 All are bound to bee 
there without budging at seuen. 1651 Baxter /uf. Baft. 
Apol. ro He told them in the Pulpit, that let them budge 
at it how they would, it was their Hypocrisie that hindered 
them from receiving the truth. 

2. trans. To stir or move (a heavy inert thing). 

1598 SyvivesteR Du Bartas 1.1. 1v. (1641) 106/1 A stone so 
huge, That in our Age three men could hardly bouge. 
1853 Kane Grinnedl Exp. xxiv. (1856) 218 Although We 
stapbaued floe. .parted a six-inch hawser, it failed to budge 
us one inch from the icy cradle. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. Nov. 
903/2 Three men were trying .. and could not budge it. 

+ Budge, v.2 Obs. [? var. of BopcE v.] To put 
together clumsily. 

1628 Earce Jicrocosm. xliv, All the actions of his life are 
like so many things budg’d in without any natural cadence 
or connection at all. 

Budge, var. of BoucE v. Obs. to bilge. 

1622 FLETCHER Span. Curate iv. v, Preach not abstinence 
.. Twill budge the bottoms of their consciences. 

Budge-barrel. [f. Bunce sé.3=Bovuce 56.1, 
a leather bag+ Barnet s6.] (Sec quot.) 

1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 A Budgbarrell 
isa fittie Barrell made of Latten, filled with powder to 
carry from place to place for feare of fire; in the couer it 
hath a long necke to fill the Ladles withall without opening. 
1696 Puituirs, Budge-barre/, a little Tin-barrel to carry 
Powder in for fear of fire. 1828 J.Srearman Srit. Gunner 
s.v. Barret, Budge-barrels. These barrels are employed tu 
the service of batteries, and have leather covers drawing 
together like the mouth of a bag. 1862 F. Grirritns A rtiZ. 
Man, (ed. 9193 Budge Barrels. Weight of barrel, copper- 
hooped, 10 Ib. 

+ Bu-dgelling. O¢s. rare—'. (Dycc suggests 
= ‘boggling’, or a misprint for budgetting.) 

21626 Mipviteton No wrt, no /7.t iii, Here is strange 
budgelling: I tell you, sir, Those that I put in trust were 
near me too. . 


+Budgely, av. Obs. rare. [f. BopcE a.+ 
-LY*.] Solemnly, sttfily, with assumed dignity. 


4o-2 


BUDGER. 


1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe in Hart, Afisc. (1810) VI. 166 
King Dionisius..saw him sit under his canopie so budgely. 

Budger. ([f. Bepcr v.1+-ER1.] One who 
budges or stirs. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. viii. 5 Let the first Budger dye the 
others Slaue. - 

Budgerow (ba'dgara"). Anglo-Indian. Also 
8-9 budgero. [a. Hindi or Bengali dayra.] ‘A 
lumbering keelless barge, formerly much used by 
Europeans travelling on the Ganges’ (Col. Yule). 

{cxs70tr. Cesare MedericiinJ/aké, 11. 358 (¥.) Their barkes 
be light and armed with oares..and they call these barkes 
Bazaras and Patuas [in Bengal].]_ 1727 A. Hamitton Nez 
Acc. F. fud. V1. xxxiii. 12 In their Budgeroes, which is a 
convenient Boat, that goes swiftly with the Force of Oars. 
1781 Honces 39 (Y.) The budgerows, which both sail and 
row. 1834 H. Caunter Scenes in Jud. 249 Our papers. .we 
happened luckily to have on board the budgerow. 

Budget (bzdz¢t). Forms: 5 bow3ette, -gett, 
6 bo-, booget, bow-, bou-, boud-, budgette, 
(bowdshett), 6-7 bou-, bow-, boudget, 7 bug- 
get, bu(d)git, 6- budget. [ad. F. dougette, dim. 
of douge leather bag; see BoucE sé.1, BupcE 56.3 
Cf. Boucer.]} 

+1. A pouch, bag, wallet, usually of leather. Ods. 


exc. dial, 

1432-50 tr. Hiedex Rolls Ser. VII. 385 His bow3ettes[az- 
ticis} and caskettes. c1s30 Lp. Berners Arvth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 62 A boget wyth leteers hangyng at his sadel bow. 
1542 Upatt Evasm. Apfoph. 110b, For a pourse or a bou- 
gette. 16rr Coryat Crudities 66 A certaine Pedler, hauing 
a budget of small wares. 1638 Heywoop Wise Wonz. ww. i, 
You whose wealth lyes in your braines; not in your 
budgets. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 250 A Budget 
or Pocket to hang by their sides, to put their Nails in. 
1783 JoHNson in Boswett (1831) V. 116 When [ landed at 
Liillingsgate { carried my budget myself to Cornhill. 1808 
Scott AM/armz.1. xxvii, Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wd.-bk., Budget, a satchel of 
bass-matting in which workmen carry their tools. 

+b. fig. Phrase, To open one’s budget: to speak 
one’s mind. Oés. (Cf. 3.) 

1548 Hatt CAron. (1809) 100 Put it inyour boget among lyes 
and fayned fables. 1642 Rocers Naaman 139 Infinite are 
the subtilties which are in the bugit of this traitor. 1681 
Nevite Plato Rediv. 261 Most of the Wise.. Men..are very 
silent, and will not open their Budget. 

+e. The hangman's budget. Obs. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 37 With an Habeas Corpus 
to remooue them from the Shepheards tarre-boxe to the 
hangmans budget. 1607 DEKKER IV. Babylon Wks, 1873 
I}. 270 A Broker and his wife that dropt out of the Hang- 
mans budget but last day, are now eating into the Camp. 

2. In various spec. uses: 


+a. A leather or skin bottle. Ods. 

1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 574 Great Leather budgets 
filled full of fresh Water. 1653 Urqunart Radefais 1. viii, 
The measure of twelve oyle budgets or butts of olives. 
1786 tr. Beckford'’s Vathek 12 A water budget. 

b. A kind of boot in a carriage, adapted for 
carrying luggage. ? Obs. Cf. BASKET 5. 

1794 W. Fe.tox Carriages(1801) 1. 115 Boots and budgets 
are mostly understood as one article..that wherein the 
principal difference lies, is made with a loose cover, and is 
properly the budget, being made convenient for trunks. 

e. A leathern socket for retaining the butt of 
a cavalry carbine ona Journey. Cf. BUCKET sd. 4b. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, The two dragoons .. have their 
carabines out of their budgets. 

3. travzsf. The contents of a bag or wallet; a 
bundle, a collection or stock. Chiefly fg. 

1597 [. Mor.ev /utrod. Musicke 157 You shall haue the 
hardest in all my budget. x692 R. L’Estrance Fables (J.) 
It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox’s whole budget of inventions failed him. 1729 SwirT 
Iks, 1841 I1. 110, 1 read .. the whole budget of papers you 
sent. 1784 Cowrer Jas 1y. 23 But O th’ important budget! 
.. who can say What are its tidings? 1822 Hazutr Afex 
& Mann. Ser. 11. iii. (1869) 54 His budget of general know- 
ledge. 1854 THorrau Wadden iv, Bed and bedstead making 
one budget. 1867 Dr Morcan (ite) A Budget of Paradoxes. 

b. A frequent title for a journal (i.e. a budget 
of news, ete.): e.g. Pall Mall Budget, Young 
folk's Weekly Budget. 

4. A statement of the probable revenue and ex- 
penditare for the cnsuing year, with financial pro- 
posals founded thereon, annually submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the 
Ministry, for the approval of the House of Com- 
mons. Sometimes put for the condition of the 
national finances as disclosed in the ministerial 
stateincnt ; also for the financial measures pro- 
posed. lence applied to an analogous statcinent 
made by the finance minister of any foreign country; 
also to a prospective cstimate of receipts and ex- 
penditure, or a financial scheme, of a public body, 
or (humorously) of an individual. 

{The Chancellor of the F.xchequer, in presenting his an- 
nual statement, was formerly said ¢o open the budget. in 
a pamphlet entitled The Budget Opened, Sir KR. Walpole 
was compared, apropos of his forthcoming Excise Bill, to 
a mountebank opening his wallet of quack medicines and 
conjuring tricks.} 

1733 Budget Opened 8 And how is this to be done? Why 
by an Alteration only of the present Method of collecting 
the publick Revenues . . 50 then, out it comes at last. 

The Budget is aie and our State Emperick hath 
dispensed his packets by his Zany Couriers through all 
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Parts of the Kingdom..1 do not pretend to understand 
this Art of political Legerdemain. 1764 Gent. Mag. 
XXXIV. 207 The administration has condescended . . to 
explain the Budget to the meanest capacity. 1771-97 
H. Watpote Mem. Geo. ITT, 1. xvil. 250 The time was 
now come for opening the ézdge¢, when it was incumbent 
on him to state the finances, debts, and calls of Govern- 
ment. 1785 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 168/2 On the 
zoth of June Mr. Pitt opened the national accounts for the 
present year, or what is generally termed the Budget. 1800 
Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 278 Our first business .. 
must be to prepare our budget. 1814 WELLINGTON Le? in 
Gurw. Désp. X11. 98 The budget has..passed the Chamber 
of Deputies of the departments with trifling amendments. 
¢1860 Wraxatt tr. R. Houdin xi. 143, 1 resolved to effect 
an utter reform in my budget. 1870 Rocers Pref.to Adam 
Smith 1. Naz. 20 England was crippled by foolish budgets. 

Hence Budgetism. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 105 The journalism, the budget- 
ism, the parliamentaryism, of the 19th century. 

+5. Her. = Boucrt: cf. 2a. Obs. 

1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Budget, v. Water-Budget. 

6. (See MuM-BUDGET, a phrase enjoining silence.) 

1598 SHaks. Aferry I. v.ii.7, I come to her in white, and 
cry Mum; she cries Budget, and by that we know one 
another. . 

7. Comb. and Attrib., as budget-bearer, full, 
-maker, -man. Also budget-bar (see quot.) ; 
budget-gut, the cecum. 

1794 W. Fevrox Carriages (1801) I. 48 The *budget Bar 
..1S a Straight timber, on which rests the boot or bud- 
gets. 1684 tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Arts \xil. 184 Barefooted 
*Budget-Bearers. 1614 Lngt. Way to Wealth in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 238 Heaps and *budget-fulls in the 
counting-house. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 
350 The blinde gut..is commonly called by some the sacke 
or *budget gut. 1553 Act 1 Alary 3rd Sess. vill. § 2 The 
Currier. .*Budget-maker, and all other Artificers occupying 
the Craft or Mystery of Leather-buying. 1647 Hawarp 
Crown Rev. 26 Budget-maker: Fee,—6/. 15. 8d. ¢1550 
IVytt of Deuylt (Collier) 6 To euery of these pety *Bouget 
men of laws..a Bouget to put inne their sub penas. 

Ba-dget, v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. +a. To put in a ‘ budget’ or wallet; to 
store up (obs.). b. Zo budget for: to provide for 
in the budget (va7e). 

1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) Penzztesse Pitgr. Wks. 1630 1. 
125,2 We eate a substantiall dinner, & like miserable 
Guests we did budget vp the reuersions. 1884 Daily News 
9 Oct. 4/6 An army of 6,000 men and a force of 7,757 police 
were budgeted for in 1883. 

Budgetary (bz-dzétari), a. [f. Bupcer sé. + 
-ARY 1 A: cf mod.F. budgétazre.] Pertaining to 
a budget. 

1879 R. H. Lane in Alacm. Mag. Sept. 446/2 No accounts 
whatever, not even budgetary estimates. .have been given. 
1881 Daily News 25 Mar. 5/4 M. Constans said such 
budgetary derangement was impracticable. 


Budgeteer (bzdzétie1). [f. as prec. + -EER.] 
One who makes up a budget (in sense 3 or 4). 


21845 T. Moore Alemor, last Week ii, Such smooth 
Budgeteers have genteelly undone us. 1867 DE Morcan 


* Budget of Paradoxes in Atheneum 20 July 71/1 Prof. 


Smyth is a paradoxer; but he is one of tnose whom the 
budgeteer would place in his first class. 1880 H/or/d 21 Apr. 
7 He has shown himself the prince of budgeteers. 

Budgeter (bzdzéte1). [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who carries a wallet ; ?a mountebank, char- 
latan (ods.) ; a strolling player. 

1603 Harsnet Pof. Jinpost. 52 Our holy Budgetters hav- 
ing to deal with Devils. .doe.. provide so many to be packed 
up in One Patient, as except hell be drawn dry, they can 
never want work. 1815 C. MatHews Mem. I1. 345 Never 
was such a thing known to a budgeter. 

Bu-dgetiless, ca. [f. as prec. +-LEss.] With- 
out a budget ; presenting no financial statement. 

1865 Morning Star 7 Apr., Many.. Liberals suffer the 
present budgetless Government with the greatest patience. 
1884 Harper's Mag. 857/1 The justification for a budgetless 
régime. 

+ Bu‘dgy, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. BupcE 561+ 
-¥1,] Of or like budge or lamb’s fur. 

1598 F. R. Thule, or Virtue's Historie Rijb, On whose 
furr’d chin did hang a budgie fleece. 

+Budkin. Oé¢s. [app. a variant of bodkin, 
Bopikin.] In God’s budkin = by the body of 
God : an obsolete oath. 

1600 Heywoop 1 Edw, /V, 1. i. Wks. 1874 1.43 Gods blue 
budkin ! has the knaue serued me so? 

Bu‘dless, a. [see -LEss.] Without buds. 

1837 New Monthty Mag. L1. 115 Flowerless, bowerless, 
budless, and blossomless ! 1849 C. BrontE Shirfey v. 49 
Stalks budless and flowerless. 


Bu‘dlet. [f Bup sé.1+-.er.] A little bud; 
a secondary bud springing from another bud. 

@ 1864 Darwin (in Webster) To distinguish .. the parent 
bud from the numerous budlets which are its offspring. 

+ Bu-dling. O¢s. rare—'. [f. Bup 56.14-L1NG.] 
A little bud ; fig. a young child. 

1577 Hotinsnep Chron. 111, 213 Part of these yoong ones 
to be taught the grammar in a faire schoole..out of which 


these budlings at need from time to time to be dulie de- 
rived and drawen. 


Budmash, var. of BApMAsH, ‘ bad character’. 
Bue, obs. form of BE v., Bow w. 

Buel, obs. form of BoweEt. 

Buen, obs. form of deez: see BE v. 

Buerne, obs. form of BERNE, BuRN. 

Buetts, obs. form of Bewets. 


BUFF. 


1688 R. Hoime Armoury u. 241/1 Bewetts, Bewitts, or 
Buetis, Boots ..to which the Bells are fastned, and are 
buttoned about the Hawks Legs. 

Bufall, var. of Burr.E, Ods., buffalo. 

+ Bufe. Ods. Cant. [f. the sound of his 
bark.] A dog. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 Bufe, a dogge. 1609 DEKKER 
Lanth, & Candle-L. Wks. 1884-5 II]. 199. 1688 R. HoLme 
Armoury in. iil. § 68. 19725 New Cant, Dict. 

Bufet, obs. f. BUFFET. 

+ Buff, 5é.| Ods. exc. in BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
Forms: 5-8 buffe, 6 buf, 6- buff. [perh. a. OF. 
bufe, buffe, a blow; cf. Burret sé.1.] A blow, 
stroke, buffet. Aug and CoUNTERBUFF seem to 
have been technical terms in fencing or pugilism. 

c14z0 Avow. Arth, iv, Quo durst abide him a buffe. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg.291/4 He gaf to her in Japyng a buffe. 
1596 SPENSER /, Q.1. il. 17 The Sarazin, sore daunted with 
the buffe. 164x Mitton Pret. Episc. Wks. 1738 1. 38 Where 
they give the Romanists one buff, they receive two counter- 
buffs, 

2. To this perhaps belongs the phrase To stand 
buff: to stand firm, not to flinch; to endure. 

a 1680 Butter Hudibras’s Epitaph (R.) For the good old 
cause stood buff ’Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff. 1698 
VansruGH Prov. Wife v.v, The marriage-knot..may stand 
buff a long, long time. 1701 Cotter A. Axton. (1726) 219 
To stand buff against danger and death. 1732 Fietpinc 
Aliser u.i, | must even stand buff, and outface him. 1827 
Scorr Diary in Lockhart (1839) 1X. 146 If he does [turn on 
me]. .it is best to stand buff to him. 

Buff (bzf), sd.2. Also 6-7 buffe. 
buffie buffalo; cf. BUFFLE.] 

I. The animal. 

+1. A buffalo, or other large species of wild ox. 

1ss5z Hutoet, Buffe, bugle, or wylde oxe, dubatus. 15977 
B. Gooce Herestach's Husé, (1586) 137 Bubale, called of 
the common people Buffes, of Plinie Bisonte. 1582 D. IN- 
Gram Narrat. in Arb. Eng. Garner V. 256 Buffes, which 
are beasts as big as two oxen. 162z AiNSwoRTH Azzot. 
Pentat. Deut. xiv. 5 The Buffe, Buffel, or Wilde-oxe. 
a1674 Mitton Afoscovia i. Wks. (1847) 569/1 Huge and 
desert Woods of Fir, abounding with black Wolves, Bears, 
Buffs. 1706 Puittirs, Buf, Buffle or Buffalo, a wild Beast. 

+b. Used to render Pliny’s ¢avandus, now usu- 
ally identified with the reindeer. Ods. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) A Buffe is called in 
Greek Tarandus..Whenhe is hunted or feared,he changeth 
his hew into whatsoever thing he seeth. 1617 MinsHEu 
Ductor in Ling. 56 A Buffe, so called because it has some 
likeness with the Buffle. .L. Tarandus. 

II. Buff-skin, leather, and its uses. 

+ 2. (More fully dzf-/eather): properly, Leather 
made of buffalo-hide; but usually applied to a 
very stout kind of leather made of ox-hide, dressed 
with oil, and having a characteristic fuzzy surface, 
and a dull whitish-yellow colour. 

1580 Baret Aly. B 1447 Couerings of saddles made of 
buffe leather. 1581 Frzts. Ho. Commons 130 The Bill touch- 
ing the Making of Spanish Leather and Buff within tbis 
Realm. 1613 Voy. Guéana in Hart. Mise. (Mabh.) 111. 190 
The hide [of the Sea-cow].. will make good buff. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 43 P10 To have Flea’d the Pict, and 
made Buff ofhis Skin. 19756 Genx¢l. Mag. XXV1. 61 Losh, 
or buff-leather, drest in oil, fit for the use of the army. 

b. Military attire (for which buff was formerly 
much used); a military coat made of buff ; = Burr- 
coat. Also the dress of sergeants and catch-poles. 


Hence, to wear buff, be in buff. 

1sgo Suaxs. Cow. Err. iv. ti. 45 But is in a suite of buffe 
which rested him. 1599 Br. Hat Sazé. iv. iv. 42 1f Martiusin 
boystrous buffes be drest. 1635 SHIRLEY Corvonatz. 1. 306 
To sell your glorious buffes to buy fine pumps. 1647 R. 
StapyLTon Fuvenat vi. 419 With men of Buffe and Feather 
[cumgue patudatis Ducibis), 1701 Cottier AM. Anton. 
(1726) Life 116 Never suffer’d to wear Buff in Italy. 1823 
Scott Peverit (1865) 9 Churchmen, Presbyterians, and all, 
are in buff and bandoleer for King Charles. 1826 — 
Woodst. (1832) 177 Strangled on the pulpit stairs by thisman 
of buff and Belial. ; 

3. collog. (somewhat arch.) The bare skin. Jz 
buff: naked. 

[r602 DEKKER Sativom. (D.) I go in stag, in buff.) 
1654 Cuapman Rey. for Hon.1. i, For accoutrements you 
wear the buff. 1749 H. Fitzcotton Homer 1. 38 If you 
perplex me with your stuff—All that are here shan’t save 
your buff. 1803 Bristep Pedest, Tour 11. 606 He had no 
change [of linen}, consequently he slept in buff. 1872 C. 
Kinc Sierra Nez. viii. 176 Stripping ourselves to the buff, 
we hung up our steaming clothes. 

4. =buff-stick or buff-wheel: see 9. 

1831 J. Hottann Alanu/. Metats 1. 292 A wheel similar to 
the glazer .. covered with .. buff leather, whence its name. 
These buffs and glazers, etc. 1884 F. Britren Watch & 
Ctockm. 37 Soldier's old belts make very good buffs. .Sticks 
coated with emery paper are also called buffs. 

III. The colour, and things so coloured. [BuFF 
a., used as s6.] 
5. Buff colour; a dull light yellow. Blue and 


buff were formerly the colours of the Whig party. 

1788 Dispin Afusicat Tour xcvi. 394 The administration 
is a colour in grain, and will stand when buff and blue shall 
have entirely flown off. 1794 STEDMAN Surinam (1813) II. 
xxiv. 220 [The water melon’s]} color is .. partly a very pale 
buff. 1818 Byron ¥va2 Ded. xvii, I still retain my ‘buff 
and blue’. 1884 Harfer’s Afag. Feb. 349/2 A gradation 
of buffs and reds. AZod. Vhe Edinburgh Review—the 
venerable blue-and-buff. 


6. The Huffs: a popular name given, from the 
former colour of their facings (see BUFF a.), to the 


[app. ad. F. 


BUFF. 


old 3rd regiment of the line in the British army 
(now the East Kent Regiment). Similarly the old 
78th regiment (now 2nd Battalion of Seaforth 
ITighlanders) are called the Rossshtre Buffs. 


1806 Zines 10 Jan. The band of the Old Buffs playing 
Rule Britannia, drums muffled. 1838 ///st. Record 3rd 
Regim. foot 157 ‘Vhe Men's Coats were lined and faced 
with buff, they also wore buff waistcoats, bnff breeches and 
buff stockings, and were emphatically styled the Buffs. 
1848 Macautay Hist. Lng. 1. 295, 1883 //arper's Mag. 
Jan. 319/1 He entered the Buffs in 1817. 

7. Pathol. =Burry coat. 

1739 Huxuam Fevers (1750) 36 Blood .. drawn off in high 
inflammatory Fevers..appears covered. .with a thick gluti- 
nous coat, or Buff. 1782 Dansec in Med. Commun, 1. 22 
note, ‘Vhe blood was covered with a buff. 1835-6 ‘opp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys, 1. 420/2 Louis found the blood covered 
by a firm thick buff at each bleeding in.. cases of fatal 
peripneumony. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lev. s.v., /nflammatory 
Bul the buffy coat of coagulated blood. 

IV. alirz. and comb. 

8. Obvious: as buff accoutrements, belt; biuff- 
hide, -skin ; + buff-hard adj, 

1599 Haxzuvt Voy. Il. 177 Good store of Buffe Ilides, 
1607 Torseit Four, Beasts 157 His (the Rhinoceros] more 
then buffe-hard skin. 1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 81 
The Commodities of Kast-land, and thereabouts .. Cables, 
Canuas, Buffe-hides. 1740 Somervitte //odbbinol u. 306 
His Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat Of slaughter’d 
Brutes. 1727-38 Cuambers Cyc. s.v. Buff, The skin of the 
buffalo being dressed in oil .. makes .. buff-skin. 1794 G. 
Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1, v. 181 A cup, furnished at 
bottom with a piece of buff-skin, 1813 WeLLINGTON Ze?. in 
Gurw. Disp. XI. 324 Sets of buff accoutrements for the 
soldiers. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. vii. 53 The military 
classes in those old times, whose buff-belts [and] complicated 
chains.. have been bepainted in modern Romance. 

9. Special comb.: buff-jerkin, a military jerkin 
of buff-leather; also aftr7}.; buff-stick, buff- 
wheel, a stick or wheel, eovered with buff-leather 
or other soft material, used in polishing metal ; 
tbuff-stop, a stop on a harpsiehord or spinet whieh 
produces a muffled tone by applying pieces of 
leather to the strings. See also BuFF-coat. 

@1659 CLEVELAND May Day xiv, he *buff-fac’d Sons of 
War. 1596 Suaus. 1 Hen. /V, 1.11. 49 Is not a *Buffe Lerkin 
amost sweet robeof durance? 1625 FLEtcHER Elder Bro. 
v. i, Among provant swords, and buff-jerkin men. 1727 
Swirt Gudliver 1.i. 24, | had on me a buff jerkin, which 
they could not pierce. 188: Greener Gun 250 The..gun 
is then buffed over with a leather *buff stick. @1819 
Wo cott (P. Pindar) IVs, (1830) 122 (D.) Like the *buff- 
stop on harpsichords or spinnets — Muffling their pretty 
little tineell: throats. 1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Dicé, 
Mus. 1. 691 A ‘ buff'-stop of small pieces of leather, brought 
into contact with the strings, damping the tone. 


+ Buff, 54.3 Ods. Also 6 buffie. [ad. It. buffa 
the breathing hole of a helmet.] (See quot.) 

1598 FLorio, Buffa, the buffie or breathing holes of a 
headpiece or helmet. 1600 HoLtLanp Livy xiv. xxxiv. 
1192 Others furbushed their headpeeces, buffes [duccudéas], 
and beavers, 

+ Buff, 54.4 Ods. collog. [Origin uncertain: see 
quot. 1725, and cf. BuFFER#4.] Fellow, ‘ buffer’. 

1708-15 Kersey, Buff, .a dull Sot, or dronish Fellow. ‘1709 
Brit. Apollo \1. No. 8 3/2 Tell me Grave Buffs, Partly 
Gods, partly Men. 1725 New Cant, Dict. s.v.. Buff, a 
Newgate Cant Word used in familiar Salutation: as, How 
dost do, my Buff? 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, (1812) 1. 
iv. 15 Mayhap old buff has left my kinsman here his heir. 
1764 Brvpces Homer Travest. (1797) II. 420 You seem 
afraid these buffs will flinch. 

Buff (bvf), 50.5 and iz. [? Onomatopoeic. Cf. 
Bure. Partly perhaps imitating a dog’s bark (cf. 
BoucH v., BAFF); partly an instinctive exclama- 
tion of contempt.] 


A. as int. In phrases a.+ 70 say neither buff 
nor baff, not to say buff toa wolf's shadow (obs.). 
b. 7o say (or know) neither buff nor stye (Sc.): 
i. e. neither one thing nor another, nothing at all. 

1481 Caxton Reynard Kijb, He wyste not what to saye 
buff ne baff. 1542 Upate Frasm. Apoph. 11 b, A certain 
persone, beeyng of him bidden good speede, saied to hym 
again neither buff ne baff. 158: N. Burne Disput. 128b 
(Jam.) Johann Kmnox ansuerit maist resolutlie, buf, baf, 
man. 1589 R. Harvey /’/. Perc. (1860) 25 These toong-tide 
Curs that cannot barke, nor say buffe to a woulfes shadow. 
1a1750 Jacobite Relics 1. 80( Jam.) Who knew not what was 
right or wrong, And neither buff nor sty, sir. 1824 Scott 
Redg. ch. xii, ‘What say you to that?’..‘I say neither 
buff nor stye to it’. 

B. sb. Sc. (Perh. not connected with the prec.) 
‘Nonsense, foolish talk’ (Jamieson). 

a Ramsay Addr, Town Council Edinb. 23 Ut blather'd 
buff before them a’, And aftentimes turn’d doited. 1739 
A. Nicot Poems 84 (Jam.) Nae great ferly tho’ it be Plain 
buff..I’m no book-lear’d. 1790 Sutrrer Poems 338 (JaM.) 
It only gi’es him pain To read sic buff. 1813 W. Beatrie 
Poems (1871) Yule Feast 1 Read: but should you think it 
buff, Throw’t out o’ sight. 

Buff (bf), 56.6 A name given to the blindfold 
player inthe game of BuinD-MAN’s BUFF. Shadow 
buff; a modern game in which one player has to 
guess the identity of the other players from secing 
only their shadows. 

1647 FaNsHawe Pastor Fido (1676) 78 Behold the Buff 
lorig. ecco la cieca). 1879 HorrMann Drawing-r. Amusem.9 
Shadow Buff is a game of greater originality. Ihe company 
now pass in succession before the light but behind Buff. 
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Buff (bef), 2. [f. Burr 56.2 2.] 

1, Of the nature or appearance of buff Icather. 

a 1695 Mrg. Ha.uax Ox C'tess Dowager of ——(R.) This 
goodly goose..did overload Her bald buff forehead witha 
high cominode, 

b. fig. (from Burr sé.2 3). Naked, unrefined. 

1792 W. Roperts Looker-on No. 29 (1794) 1. 410 On that 
plain buff principle of old English hospitality. . 

2. Of the colour of buff leather ; a light brownish 

ellow. 

(Early quots. are doubtful, and may mean the material.) 

1762-71 Hl. Wavrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 
69 note, The dress is that of a Cavalier about the time of 
the civil war, buff with blue ribbands. 1791 J. Wotcott 
(P. Pindar) Ode to Ass Wks. 1812 IL, 462 Buff breeclies too 
have crown’d a proud proud day. 1804 Jled. & Phys. Frud. 
XII. 512 Pileus hrown buff, darker in the centre. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 419/2 The buffed coat .. is 
generally ..of a light yellow or buff colour, 1876 Miss 
Brappon ¥. /faggard’s Dau. 1. 108 The .. old-fashioned 
Staffordshire tea service. .blue flowers on a buff ground. 

3. Comb., as buff- backed, -colour, -coloured, 
-orange, -washed, -ycliow; buff-tip, a spceies of 
moth (sec quot.). 

1884 J. Co-sorne //icks Pasha 264 The pretty little *buff- 
backed heron. 1794 STEDMAN Surtvamt (1813) 11. xxiv. 220 
The musk [melon]. .is ribbed, “buff color, orange and green. 
1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2106/4 A.. Red Coat... with a *Buff- 
colour'd lining. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 282 l'rom dead 
plants [Fucacez] cold fresh-water extracts a buff-colourcd 
substance, 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 202/1 A charming hardy 
Orchid .. It is a *buff-orange colour. 1836 Duncan Brit. 
Moths 187 Pygera Baucephala..named the * Buff-tip Moth, 
on account of a large patch of that colour on the apex of 
the anterior wings. 1883 Miss Branpon Godd. Calf xii. 150 
The walls plastered, and white-washed, or *buff-washed. 
1882 Garden 5 Aug. 110/1 Seedling *buff-yellow Carnation. 

4. Substantival uses of this adj. are for eon- 
venience treated under Burr sé.2 II. 

+ Buff, v.! Obs. exc. dial. [prob. onomatopceic: 
ef. Purr v., and Burr sé.1, also F. bouffer in its 
various senses, and OF. buffer ‘ souffleter’ (Godef.). 
Sense 1 has app. no eonncxion with 3, exc. as both 
may arise in different ways from some of the cha- 
racteristics of a broad puff of wind, and its associ- 
ated sound.] Henee Buffing v6/. sb., and ffi. a. 

1. ixtr. a. To speak with obstructed and explo- 
sive utterance, to stutter. b. To explode or burst 
into a laugh, or the like. 

1297 R. Grouc. 414 Of speche hastyf, Boffyng, & mest 
wanne he were in wrabbe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
li, vili. (1495) 55 As I maye, though it be stamerynge and 
buffynge. 1611 Cotcr., Esclaffer, to buff, or burst, out into 
a laughter. Mod. Sc. He buft out into a laugh. 

2. trans. To cause to burst out by sudden force. 

21637 B. Jonson Loves Welc. at Welbeck (R.) A shock 
To have buff’d out the blood From ought but a block. 

3. zztr, To act and sound as a soft inflated sub- 
stanee does when struck, or as the body does 
which strikes it. 

a1ssoChristis Kirke Gr. xi, He hit him onthe wame a wap 
It buft lyk ony bledder. 1881 Lercestersh. Words (E.D.S.) 
s.v., When an axe or hatchet strikes without cutting, which is 
sometimes the case. .with unsound wood, it is said to ‘buff’. 

4. intr. and trans. To strike a soft inflated body 
(with the charaeteristie effect and sound). 

1600 F. Wacker Sf. Mandeville 64 b, The furious buffing 
together of windes, when they meete, 1785 Burns 7wa 
Herds xiii, A chiel wha’ll soundly buff our beef. 

+ Buff, v.2 Sc. Obs. [cf. F. bouffer.] 

trans. ?To puff out. Hence Buft A7/. a. 

1572 Lament, Lady Scott. in Scot. Poems 16th C. Ul. 252 
Buft brawlit hois, eoit, dowhlet, sark and scho. 1§73 Sege 
Edinb. Castel ibid. 11. 294 That socht na tailzeours for to 
bufe thair breiks. 

Buff, v.38 [f. Burr 54.2] 

trans. &. To polish with a buff (frequent eolloq. 
in the metal trades). b. To impart the velvety 
surface usual in buff leather for belts, etc. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 284/2 Sand-paper .. ‘ buffs’ the 
grain of the leather, leaving it white and velvety. 

Buff (b2f), v.4 slang. [cf. BUFFER 56.6] To 
swear to. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, s.v. Buff, To buff to a per- 
son or thing, is to swear to the identity of them. 1865 
Datly Tel. 27 Feb. 6/1 What robberies are you going to 
‘buff’ to me .. meaning ‘to charge me with, or accuse me 
of’. 1869 Morning Star, 3 June, They are going to send 
some one to ‘ buff’ (own) it. 

Buff, v.5 nonce-wa. [Two formations: a. f. buff 
in BLINDMAN’S BUFF; b. suggested by phrase ¢o 
stand buff (sce BurF s6.1),]_ In phrase 7o buff it: 
a. to play blindman’s buff (also fg.) ; b. to stand 
firm, resist. 

1608 Day //um. out of Br, w. iii. (1881) 67 Blindmans 
buffe? [haue bufft it fairely, and mine owne gullery grieues 
me not half so much as the Dukes displeasure. 1822 T. 
MircHece A ristoph, 11. 84 Tuck yourself up, and buff it 
like a man. 


Buffal(], var. of BuFFLE, Ods., buffalo. 

Buffalo (bxfalo). Forms: 6 bufalo, (7 buf- 
folo, boufaleau, -alo, 7-5 buffelo, 8 bufolo), 7- 
buffalo. /7/. buffaloes. [a. It. dzffalo (Florio), 
bufalo, bufolo (Baretti), or Pg. biéfalo:—vulgar L. 
*bifalus, a. Gr. BodBados (whence in literary L. 
bébalus), properly denoting a kind of antelope, but 
applied to a wild ox. Cf. BurrLe, Burr sé.4. The 
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BUFF COAT. 


early quotations stiggest that the word originally 
came into Iinglish from Portugucse.] 

1, The name of several species of Oxcn; esp. 
a. Bos bubalus, originally a native of India, inhabit- 
ing most of Asia, southern europe, and northern 
Africa. It is tamed in India, Italy, and ¢lsewhere. 
b. L.caffer, the Cape Buffalo of S.Africa. ec. Applied 
im popular unscientific use to the Ameriean Bison, 

a. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s China 181 They doo plough 
and till their ground with kine, Bufalos, and bulles. 1665 
Voy, Ff, India 359 ‘Vhey have a Least very large, having 
a smooth thick skin without hair, called a Buflelo, which 
gives good milk; the flesh of them is like Beef. 1682 
WueELer Yourn. Greece. 74 Drawn .. instead of Flanders 
Mares ae a pair of Boufaleaus, 1756 Nucenr Gr. Jour 
ftaly IN. 214 They.. make use of buffalo’s in ploughing 
the land. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Lake Regillus 
x, The .. banks of Ufens, Where... buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day. 1850 Lavarp Nineveh x. 
259 The cattle were. .the buffalo and common ox. 

b. 1699 Cart, RoGcers Descr. Natalin Dampier’s Voy. 
(1705) II. 1. 109 Buffaloes and Bullocks only are kept tame, 
1731 Meptey A‘olben’s Cafe G. Hope 1.79 Viey could dis- 
cover in them [the woods] neither Elephant nor Luffalo, 
1834 Princre A/. Sé. vill. 269 The buffalo is avery. .power- 
ful animal..larger than the domestic ox. 1857 LivincstonEe 
Trav. iii. 56 The presence of the buffalo..is a certain indi- 
cation of water..within..seven or eight miles. 

(es rll Morsr. Amer. Geog. 1. 195 This animal [bison] 
has generally been called the Buffalo, but very improperly. 
1836 W. Irvine Astoria (1849) 195 Boundless wastes.. 
animated by herds of buffalo. 1877 J. ALLEN Amer. Bison 
456 Probably among the people generally the name buffalo 
will never be supplanted. 

2. ‘A sort of fresh-water fish resembling the 
Sucker’ ( Bartlett). 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.636 In the rivers are plenty 
of buffaloe, pike and catfish. 1884 //arper’s Mag. Mar. 
516/2 The ‘ buffalo’ and cat-fish .. are not unfrequently as 
large as a man. 

3. = buffalo-robe ; sce 4. collog. U. S. & Canada. 

1856 Kane Arct. £.xfl. I, xv. 181 Leaving all hands under 
their buffaloes. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Fru. 3 Sept., Asked 
bythe groom if he would like a couple of buffaloes (robes)... 
‘No’, replied the scientist, ‘we would much prefer horses’. 

4, Short for duffalo-horn: used by cutlers for 
making handles of pocket-knives ; the varictics are 
Black Buffalo and Grey or coloured Buffalo. 

5. Comb. as buffalo-hide, -hunt, -hunter, -hunt- 
ing, -range, -skin; buffalo-bag (cf. buffalo-robe) ; 
buffalo-berry, the edible scarlet fruit of a shrub 
(Shepherdia argentea) found on the Upper Mis- 
souri; also the shrub itself; buffalo-bird, an 
insessorial bird (7extor erythrorhynchus) which 
accompanies herds of buffaloes in S. Africa; buf- 
falo-chips //., the dried dung of the Ameriean 
bison, used as fuel; buffalo-clover, a species of 
elover (7rifolium pennsylvanicum) found in the 
prairies of N. Amcrica; buffalo-fish = sense 2; 
buffalo-grass, a kind of grass (Sesleria dacty- 
fotdes) found in the prairies; buffalo-nut, the 
fruit of a N. American shrub (Pyrudaria oletfera’, 
also called Oil-nut; also the shrub itself; buffalo- 
robe, a cloak or rug made of the skin of the 
American bison dressed with the hair on. 

1856 Kane Arct. &xfl. 1. xvi. 192 Two large “*buffalo- 
bags, each made of fourskins. 1856 Gard. Chron. 174 Vhe 
felicity of tasting real *Buffalo-berries. 1857 Livincstoxn 
Trav. xxvii. 545 *Buffalo-birds act the part of guardian 
spirits to the animals. /drd. (1861) 357 The leader of the 
herd was an old cow, carrying on her withers about twenty 
buffalo- birds. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 268 *Vuffalo- 
chips for fuel. 186x Russet in 7imes to July, These.. 
rivers are very fine for..*buffalo fish to live in. 1883 //ar- 
pers Mag. Nov. 943/2 The tall jointed grasses replace the 
short crisp *buffalo-grass. 1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3919/4 A 
parcel of .. “"Buffelo-Hides, &c. 1856 Kane Arc. Expl. i. 
xvi. 193 The sick .. were placed upon the bed of *buffalo- 
robes. 1835 W. IrRvinG Zour Prairies 145 We passed..a 
*buffalo track, not above three days old. 

+ Buffard. Obs. rare—'. [?a. F. bouffard 
‘often puffing, much blowing, swelling vp, strout- 
ing out; also, swelling with anger’ (Cotgr.).] 1A 
foolish fellow. Cf. BUFFER 4, 

¢ 1430 Lypac, A/in. Poems 32 Vhouhe she be yong, yet wol 
she wele abide, Uncoupled to a fresshe man of innesse 
[?iunesse], And take a buffard riche of gret vilesse. 

Buffat, -ed, obs. f. BuFFET sé.2, footstool. 


Buff coat, bu'ff-coat. [Sce burr sé.7] 

1. A stont coat of buff leather, esp. worn by 
soldiers. Also fig. 

1633 T. Starrorp fac. 7b. xi. 1821) 134 Captaine Harvy 
receevid..a blow with a pike. but escaped danger by the 
goodnesse of his Buffe Coat. 1685 W. Apams Dedham 
Pulpit 104 The form of religion. .isa buff coat to their sins, 
to turn the sharpest reproofs. 1801 Grose Af/7l. Antig. H. 
323 The buff-eoat, or jerkin.. originally worn under the 
euirass .. became frequently a substitute for it, it having 
been found that a good buff leather would of itself resist 
the stroke of a sword .. Buff-coats continued to be worn 
by the city trained-bands till within the memory of persons 
now living. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ii, The jack-boots, buff 
coat, and other accoutrements. 

2. One who wears a buff coat ; a soldier. 

a 1670 Hacket Aép. Williams 1. (ea) 170 Some profane 
buff-coats will authorize such incendiaries. 1721 N. Am- 
HERSt Verrx Fil, 219 The city buff-coats, who took Liste 
in Bunhill-flelds, 


BUFFED. 


+3. See quot. Obs. : 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury mi. 293/2 Buff-Coat [is] a soft 
Bread eaten hot with Butter. [PHitups, Kersey, & BAILey 
print éust-coat.] 

4, =Burry Coat. 

Hence Bu‘ff-coated a. 

1856 J. Grant Black Drag. x\vii, The rear-guard of buff- 
coated and steel-capped cavalry. : 

Buffed (bzft), a. [f. Burr sé.2 + -Ep.] 4a. 
Clad in buff. b. Coated or covered with buff, 
having a ‘ buffy coat’. Azffed coat = BUFFY COAT. 

1640 in Chambers Bk. of Days 1. 767 This you do To a 
buffed captain, or perhaps unto His surly corporal. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 419/2 The buffed coat .. is 
generally..of a light yellow or buff colour. /é/d. The spe- 
cific gravity of buffed blood. 

Buffel(1, var. of BUFFLE, Oés., buffalo. 

+ Bu‘ffen, a. [?f. Burrsé.22+-En!.] ?Made 
of buff leather; or var. of BUFFIN, coarse cloth. 

1621 QuarLes Argalus & P. (1678) 101 Beneath his arm, a 
Buffen-Knapsack hung. 

Buffen, var. of Burrin, Ods., a coarse cloth. 

+ Bu-ffer!. Ods. [f. Burr v.1.] A stammerer. 

1382 Wycuir fsa, xxxit. 4 The tunge of bufferes [1388 
stultynge men; 1611 stammerers] swiftli shal speke. 

Buffer 2 (bz'fa1). Afech. [app. f. Burr v.13 + 
-ER (cf. BUFFING vd/. 56.1).] 

1. A mechanical apparatus for deadening the 
force of a concussion ; as a round plate or cushion 
(usually supported by a strong spring) fixed in 
pairs at the front and back of railway carriages or 
engines, or on the face of a terminal wall of a line 
of railway. Extended also to the solid projecting 
beam-ends of railway trucks, etc., and strong bars 
across sidings, which sustain without deadening 
the concussion. (Formerly called also ézffing 
apparatus: see BUFFING vO/, sd.1) 

1835 Specif. Church's Patent No. 6791. 12 The buffers 
supported by metal springs x andaircylinder. 1841 Pexny 
Cycl. XIX. 258/2 Buffers or discs of wood or metal, soime- 
times covered with cushions. 1860 TyNnDALL Glac. 1. § 2.9 
The shock .. is harmless when distributed over the interval 
necessary for the pushing in of the buffer. 1867 Pad? Mail 
G. 27 July 9 He jumped on to a buffer of a carriage. 

2. fig. Also attrié. 

1858 Gen. P. Tnomrson Audi Alt. 1. xliv. 170 With no 
excuse offered as a buffer against the manifest absurdity. 
1870 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 313 A sense of 
humor. .may have served as a buffer against the..shock of 
disappointment. 1883 Daily News 27 July 5/1 The ‘ buffer’ 
State—to borrow a simile from Indo-Afghan politics—which 
lies between Natal and the late King’s dominion. 

3. attrib. and comb., as buffer-frame, -head, 
-plate, -rod, -spring; buffer-bar, cross-piece (on 
an engine, etc.) carrying the buffers; -beam. 

1883 V. £. Railw. Specifications, 40 Also, the fixing of 
6 Buffers, and *Buffer-frames, at ends of Sidings. 1835 
Specif. Bergin's Patent No, 6781 Within each *buffer head 
is a bar ofiron. 1863 Jforning Star 13 Aug., The *buffer 
rod, which was..solid iron, was broken away. 1862 SMILES 
Engineers 111. 282 The necessity for .. preventing hard 
bumping of the carriage-ends.. hence the contrivance of 
* buffer-springs, 

Buffer’. [f. Burr v.3 to polish with a buff.] 

a. A workman or workwoman who buffs knives, 
plate, etc. b. =Burr s.2 4. ¢. In Photography, 
A machine used for polishing daguerreotype plates. 

1854 Scorrern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 90 Exposing 
them [Daguerreotype plates] to the friction of rubbers or, 
buffers of cotton velvet or doeskin. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
II. 3 The application of the highest polish by the use of a 
buffer. 1882 Tisnes 27 June, Robert Taylor, comb buffer. 

Bu-ffer?. s/ang. [Origin obscure ; with sense 
1 cf. BUFE, BUGHER; with 2 and 3 cf. Burrer! and 
BUFFARD ; (but also the use of dog in sense 3).] 

1. Adog. Db. ¢ransf A pistol; =BarKER 4. 

{1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. ili. § 68 Cant Voc., Buffar, 
Dog-like.} 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, Buffer, a dog. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. iii, Here be a pair of buffers 
will bite as well as bark. 

2. Sc. & dial. ‘ A foolish fellow’ Jamieson 1808. 

3. A fellow: usually expressing a slight degree 
of contempt. 

1749 H. Firzcorton //omer 1. (1748) 23 You're a buffer 
always rear'd in The brutal pleasures of Bear-garden.} 1835 
Manryat Jacob Faithf. xxx, As the old buffer, her father, 
says. 1863 Miss Brappon Lady Audley iv. 30, 1 always 
said the old buffer would. 1876 M. Hay Norah's Love T. 
Unless some old buffer is struck by .. my sermons. : 

+ Buffer». Obs. slang. [2 f. BUFF sb.2 2+ -ER.] 
(See quot.) 

1690 B. EE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Buffer, a Rogue that kill 
good sound Horses, only for their Skins, se): Cc. Howten 
Slang Dict. (cites Bacchus & Venus). 

Buffer 6. s/ang. [f. Burr v.4+-ER] (See quot.) 

1874 J C. Horten Slang Dict., Buffer, the term was once 
applied to those who took false oaths for a consideration, 
Buffet (bofét), 5.1 Forms: 3-6 buffett’e, 

3-5 boffet(e, 4 bofet(t, -at, 5 bofette, bufet, 
7 bufit, 3- buffet. [app.a. OF. buffet, bouffet, a 
blow, dim. of duffe BuFF sd.1] 

A blow, stroke ; now usually one given with the 
hand. +77. Fisticuffs (rare), Blindman(’s) buffet 
(also blind and buffet) = BLINDMAN’S BUFF, 

aiaas Ancr. R. 182 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
dusigest, bet forsoke enne buffet, uor one speres wunde, 
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a1340 Hampote Psalter Ixviii. 23, 1 suffire vnrightwisly 
shame in bofetis & spittyngis, ¢1382 Wycuir Mark 
xiv. 65 And summe bigunnen for to bispitte him, and 
to hide his y3en, and smyte him with boffatis. c 1450 
Merlin xxviii. 571 Galashin.. yaf hym..a buffet with his 
swerde. 1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /utell, ii. (1628) 32 A Hol- 
lander and a Frenchman.. falling out, went to buffets. 1675 
Hosses Odyssey (1677) 86 How much we do all other men 
excel At wrestling, buffets, leaping. 1702 Pore IVife Bath 
416, 1.. with one buffet fell’d him on the floor. 1783 Atns- 
wortH Lat. Dict. (Morell)1.s.v. Bind, To play a tind and 
buffet, axdabatarum more pugnare. 1805 Scott Last 
AMinstr. ur. x, On his cheek a buffet fell, So fierce, it stretched 
him on the plain. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xii, A shower 
of buffets rained down upon his,person. 1879 O. W. Hotmes 
Motley xviii. 132 The letter was like a buffet on the cheek. 
b. transf. and fig. (Cf. BLow, STROKE.) 

c1325 FE. £. Allit. P. B. 885 pay blwe a buffet in blande 
pat banned peple. 1605 SuHaxs. Macé. 1.1. 109 One.. Whom 
the vile Blowes and Buffets of the World Hath so incens’d, 
that, etc. 1792S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. 1. 326 The traveller 
whose altered form Has borne the buffet of the mountain 
storm. 1875 HamertTon /x tell. Life v. ii. 178 The buffets of 
unkindly fortune. 

Buffet (bzfét), 56.2 Forms: sé@bofet, Sc. 
buffate, 5-7 buffit, 5-8 buffett, 6 boffett, buf- 
fat, buffote, buffed, 8- buffet. [Of unknown 
origin. Usually assumed to be the same word as 
the next, and therefore to be a. F. duffet; but the 
F. word has not this meaning, nor is there any 
known connexion of sense in Eng.] 

1. A low stool; a footstool. Now only Sv. 
and zorth, dial. In the 15th c. described as a three- 
legged stool, but now denoting in north of England 
a low stool of any kind, and in Sc. a four-footed 
stool ‘ with sides, in form of a square table with 
leaves, when these are folded down’ (Jamieson). 
The fuller buffet-stool occurs in the same sense 
from the 15th c. Also buffet-form. 

1432 £. £. Wills (1882) 91, 1 bequethe .. Idary a bofet. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Bofet, thre fotyd stole [1499 boffet 
stole), ¢vifes. bid. 55 Buffet stole, scabellum, tripos. 
1478 Act. Audit. 67 (JaM.), li buffate stulis, 1568 1V717/s & 
Inv, (1860) I, 282 in Promp. Parv. 42, 3 Buffett formes 3s., 
one litle buffet stole, 6¢. 1596 Lazc. Wills (1861) I11. 2 
1j buffet-stooles couered for women. 1611 Cotcr., Scateax, 
a Buffit, or ioyned, stoole to sit on. a1806 A. DoucLas 
Poems (Jam.) Jean brought the buffet-stool in bye. Mu7- 
sery Rime, Little Miss Muffet sat on a buffet, Eating her 
curds and whey. 

2. A hassock. Chiefly dza/. 

1877. Peacock NV. W. Lincolush. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buffet, 
a hassock. The difference between a Bass and a Buffet 
seems to consist in the former being covered with rush 
matting, and the latter with carpet. 1886 Desnzos 11. 267 
A couple of buffets, to supplement the number in the pew. 

Buffet (bz fét), 53.3 Also 8-9 beaufet; 8 
beaufette, -fait, buffette, 9 beauffet. [a. mod. 
F. buffet, of unknown origin: in English, commonly 
spelt deaz- in the 18th c., the cause of which is not 
,apparent. Sense 3 is of recent introduction from 
France, and still pronounced as French (b7fe).] 

1. A sideboard or side-table, often ornamental, 
for the disposition of china, plate, etc. 

1718 Hickes & Netson 3. Aettlewell u. § 32. 135 The 
Plate .. was placed upon a Table or Buffett. 1955 PAz7. 
Trans. XLIX. 66 The electrical expositor stood upon a low 
beaufet. 1756 Corman & THorNTON Connoisseur 15 Jan., 
The beaufait .. embellished with a variety of China. 1814 
Scotr Wav, x, An old-fashioned beaufet. 1852 THACKERAY 
Esmond \. v. (1876) 34 And with this, the intrepid father 
mounted the buffet with great agility. 1863 Conf. Ticket 
Leave Man 132 A magnificent beaufet in the second corridor. 

2. A cupboard in a recess for china and glasses. 

a 1720 Humourist 116 The Cat had got into the Beaufette 
among the Glasses. a1745 Swirt Hs, (1841) 11. 78 The 
beaufet letting in so much wind that it almost blows out 
the candles. 1751 CuHampers Cycl., Beaufet, Buffet, or 
Bufet, was antiently a little apartment separated from the 
rest of a room by slender wooden columns, for the disposing 
china and glass ware, etc., called also a cabinet. 1753 P4272, 
Trans. iy Til pa The lightning .. forced the door of a 
beaufet at the end of the hall. 19786 Cowrer Gratitude 33 
This china that decks the alcove Which here people call a 
buffet [ie yet]. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Buffet, a 
cabinet or cupboard for plate, glass or china. Some years 
back it was the practice to make these small recesses very 
ornamental, in the form of niches, and left open inthe front 
to display the contents, 

|| 3. A refreshment bar. 

1869 Daily News 16 Dec., In the buffet of the Marseilles 
station. 


Buffet (bz fet), v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. 
Burret sé.1; but cf. OF. dufeer in same sense.] 

1. ‘vans. To beat, strike, esp. with the hand; to 
thump, cuff, knock about. 

ai2z25 Ancr. R. 106 Te Giws .. buffeteden him [Christ]. 
1393 Lanct, P. Pl. C. xxi. 191 He boffatede me a-boute 
Pe mouthe. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 When 
he was buffetted & beten for vs. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. 
ii. 63 They must be bang’d and_ buffeted into Reason. 
1748 Anson Voy, 1. iii. (ed. 4) 30 What we .. experienced .. 
when buffetted by the same storms. 1826 Scott Hoods. iv, 
Cut a crow’s wing, or break its leg, the others will buffet it 
todeath, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvii. (1856) 337. 

b. To beat back, contend with (waves, etc.). 

3601 Suaks. Ful. C. 1. ii, 1o7 The Torrent roar'd, and we 
did buffet it With lusty Sinewes. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. vin. 
224 Buffeting the boisterous waves. 1853 Kane Grinnel/ 


LE xf. (1856) xxxviil. 348, I had buffeted the elements quite 
long enough. 


BUFFLE. 


ec. fig. 
a1593 H. SmitH Wes. (1867) II. 212 Our sins buffet 
God on every side. 1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers un. 
§ 13. 57 [They] are continually buffeting one another with 
the Scripture. @ 1884 M. Pattison AZez2. 49, I felt humili- 
ated and buffeted. 
2. intr. To deal blows, fight, contend, struggle. 
1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ti. 146 If I might buffet for my 
Loue. 1839 Marryat Phant, Ship ix, She was. . buffeting 
in a violent gale. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 1v. 167 Strove to 
buffet to land in vain. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xi, They 
buffet with opposing waves. : 


b. fs: 

1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav, 1. 33 Tosee so delicate .. a being 
buffet so resolutely with hardships. 1842 Tennyson Gold. 
Year 76, 1 heard them blast The steep slate-quarry, and 
the great echo flap And buffet round the hills, 

3. trans. To drive, force, or produce, by buffeting. 

1934 Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 118 The soul of a man. .is 
not to be buffetted into softness. 1865 Parkman Huguenots 
vi. (1875) 80 He buffeted his way to riches and fame. 1872 
B. Harte Right Eye of Commander, He felt the salt breath 
of the..sea buffet a color into his smoke-dried cheeks, 

4. trans. To muffle (bells). [Perhaps a distinct 
word; cf. duff-stop in BuFF 50.2 9, also BUFFER 2.] 

1953 Art Ringing 200(L.) Buffeting the bells, that is, by 
tying pieces of leather, old hat, or any other thing that is 
pretty thick, round the ball of the clapper of each bell, 

Buffeter. vave—'. [f. prec. + -ER1.] ‘A 
boxer; one that buffets.’ J. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 46 A Buffetter, alapus, 1755 in JOHNSON ; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

Bu ffeting, v4/. sd. [f. as prec. +-1nG1,] The 
action of the verb BUFFET. 

c1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 207 Ich bide be .. bi his 
spotlunge, and bufetunge. a 1340 Hampote Psalter xxi. 5 
In spittynge, buffetynge & pungynge with be thornes. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § A/.in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav, Ps. Ixxxviii. 
3 Sharp temptations and strong buffetings of Satan. 1788 
Burns Let. R. Atusiie 3 Mar., I have been .. under much 
buffetting of the wicked one. 1826 Scotr WVoodst. viii. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thule v. 74 The buffetings of wind and rain. 

+ Buffian. Ods. [? variant of Burroon, sug- 
gested by rzffian.] = Burroon. Hence Buffian- 
ism, buffoonery. 

1655 Comic. Hist. Francion x. 13 It becometh not a man 
of my Learning to be so great a Bufhan. 1596 NasHEe Have 
with you, &c. M iv b, No buffianisme throughout his whole 
bookes, but they bolstered out his part with. 

+ Bu‘ffin. 02s. Also 6 buffen, buffine. ‘A 
coarse cloth in use for the gowns of the middle 
classes in the time of Elizabeth’ (Fairholt); a 
garment made of that material. Also a¢tvid. 

1572 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) 373 To my sonne Antonie 
..a pair of Buffins wt® the slyuersto thesame. 1590 azc. 
Wills (1860) 11.23 Unto Ellen Perpoynte a gowne of buffen. 
1597 Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) II. 281, Vj yds. of grene 
buffine 9/1598 Fiorio, Gottoxato, a kinde of cotton .. or 
buffin sarge. 1617 F. Moryson /#z. 1.4 Myselfe beholding 
the Virgins statua. .did think it had been covered with a 
gowne of white buffin. 1632 Massincer City Mad. ww. iv, 
My young ladies In buffin gowns and green aprons ! 

Buffing, v//. sd.1 [f. Burr zv.!; cf. BUFFER? 1.) 
Only in comé., as buffing-apparatus, -block, -spring. 

1835 Sfecif. Bergin’s Patent No. 6781 In order to explain 
the meaning of the words ‘ buffing apparatus.’ 

Buffing, v2/. sd.2 [f. Burr sb,2 & v.3+-inc1.] 

a. The formation of a Burry coat. b. The 
process of polishing with a buff (Burr 5.2 4), or 
with a buffer (BUFFER3); also that of imparting 
a velvety surface to leather by the use of sand- 
paper. Suffing-block, in silver manufacture, a 
wooden block covered with leather, on which an 


article is rubbed to polish it. 

1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 11. 295 Buffing and 
cupping of the blood has long attracted notice. ¢1865 J. 
Wytpe in Circ. Sc. 1. 156/2 Buffing, or rubbing the plate 
on some velvet fixed tightly over a piece of wood. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 286/1 Buffing or sand-papering ma- 
chine [for leather]. 

Buffit, obs. form of BUFFET. 

+ Bu-file, 5. Ods. Also 6 bulfeld?, 6-7 buf- 
fell, Sc. buffil, bufle, 7 bufall, buffel, -al(1, -ol. 
[a. F. dzfle, a common Romanic word :—vulgar 
L. *bitfalus (= L. dbibalus); see BurraLo. Cf. 
also Burr sé.2. Some of the Eng. spellings in 
17th c. show influence of the It. or Sp. forms.] 

1. A buffalo ;= Burrato 1 a, b. . 

c1gr1 ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd, 29/1 There [in 
India} be bulfeldes [?buffelles] & coyes [?cowes] but the 
coyes slepe [?sleye] they not. 1§32 Victory agst. Turkes in 
Dibdin’s Tyfog. Axtig. (1816) III. 117 In euery place abode 
..buffelles. 1623 Favine Theat, Hon. 1. xiii. 223 A mouing 
Chariot, drawne by Oxen or Buffells. 1731 MepLtey Kod 
ben's Cape G. Hope 11. 109 Buffles or Buffaloes are nu- 
merous in the Cape countries. 1738 G. SuitH Curious Re- 
lations 11. 384 After these came a buffle and a fine horse. 

b. attrib, (cf. BUFF sb.2) 

1577 Harrison Exgland 1. xvii. (1877) 292 Ships made 
of wicker and couered with buffle hides. 1611 B&. Rates 
(Jam.) Belts called buffil belts, the dozen itis. 1693 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais 1. xxxvi, The death of a Bufile-ox. 1808 

. Bartow Columb, y. 169 Lured o’er his lawns the buffle 

erds, 

2. A fool; = BurrLeneap. [After F. duffle.) 

1655 Comic. Hist. Francion iv. 22 He said to the three 
huffies who stood with their hats in their hands, Tell me, 
you Waggs, etc. 1710 Pol, Ballads (1860) 11.90 Tosee the 
chief attorney such a buffle. 


BUFFLE. 


Bu:ffle, v [? Onomatopeeic ; connected with 
some sense of BuFF; or ?misprint for dystle. 
‘ Buffie to puzzic, be at a loss’ in Johnson (and 
all subsequent Dictionaries) is a bogus word, 
founded on the misprint of dufline for bustling.) 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 118 The next age Sil- 
ver, under Jove, then warre began to buffle. [1730 Swirt 
Vindic. Ld, Carterct Wks. 1778 IV. 141 ‘Yhat poor, angry, 
bustling (J. p7ézts buffing] wollawenare niortal.] 

Bufflehead (ba‘flhcd). [f. Burrne + Heap.] 
A fool, blockhead, stupid fellow. 

- 1659 Lady Alimony 1.ii. in Hazl. Dodsley K1V. 278 What 
adrolling bufilehead is this! 1694 Ecuarp Plantus 48 What 
makes ye stare so, Bufflehead? 1718 J. Fox Wanderer 
xiv. 90 Tho’ my Forehead is broad, you Dufflehead, it is not 
brazen. 1883 3. Herring in. Ii. 225, I don’t want the 
buffle-head to be coming here. 

Buffle-headed (bo‘f'lhe:déd), a, 
its elements) + -ED.] 

+1. Having a head like a buffalo’s. Ods. 

1697 Evetyn Mastism. ix. 293 There are remarked the 
Goat and Buffle-headed. 1713 C’TESs WiNCHELSEA J/isc. 
Poems 117 None but buffle-headed Trees. 

2. fransf. and fig. a. Large-headed. b. Foolish, 
stupid. ; 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes i. iv. 90 So fell this buffle- 
headed gyant by the hand of Don Quixot. 1675 Wycuer- 
Ley Pf, Dealer 1. i, You know nothing, you buffle-headed 
stupid creature, you. @1736 VaLDEN Ozwl & Sun, A saucy 
buffle-headed owl. 1871 Dixon Sower IV. iv, 34 A drinking, 


buffle-headed fellow. ; 
|| Buffo (bw-ffo), sd. anda. [a. It. duffo adj., 


comical, burlesque: see BuFFooN.] 
A. sb. A comic actor, a singer ina comic opera. 
B. as adj. Belonging to or characteristic of a 


buffo ; comic, burlesque. 

76 Foote Patron 1, i, A rank impostor, the bufo of an 
illiberal mercenary tribe. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 
I. 177 They .. sung a thousand buffo songs. 1821 Byron 
Fuan w,\xxxi, The buffo of the party. 1850 L. Hunt Au- 
tobiog. ii. (1860) 42 Every burlesque or buffo song, of any 
pretension, was pretty sure to be Italian. 1852 KincsLey 
Feast xiii. 7B et earnest buffo humour here and there. 

Buffol, Buffolo, var. of BuFFLE, BUFFALO. 

+ Buffon, -ont. Ods. Also-oon. [a. F. dou/- 
fante ‘cspece de guimpe gaufrée que portaient 
autrefois les femmes’ (Littré). See BoUFFANT(E a.] 
‘A projecting covering of gauze or linen for a 
lady's breast .. much worn about 1750’ | Fairholt). 

1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 259 Ladies in full dress still wear 
«.buffoons for the neck. /éfd. 288 Plaited tuckers and 
buffons for the neck. 1783 European Mag. 111.15 Buffonts, 
trimmed and plain, are in universal use still. 

Buffoon (b/fi-n), sd. Forms: 6-7 buffon e, 
-onne, -oun, oone, bouffon, boufoon, 7- buf- 
foon. fa. F. dbuffon, bouffon, a. It. buffone 
buffoon, f. duffa a jest, connected with duffare to 
puff ; Tommaseg and Bellini consider the sense 
of ‘jest’ to be developed from that of ‘ puff of 
wind ’, applied fg. to anything light and frivolous ; 
others, e.g. Littré, refer it to the notion of puffing 
out the cheeks as a comic gesture. (In 17th c. 
accented on first syllable.)] 

+1. A pantomime dance. Sc. Ods. rare—'. 
‘danser les buffons to daunce a morris’ Cotgr.] 

1549 Comp/, Scot, vi. (1872) 66 Braulis and branglis, buffons, 
vitht mony vthir lycht dancis. 

2. ‘A man whose profession is to make sport 
by low jests and antick postures’ (J.); a comic 
actor, clown; a jester, fool. arch. 

1585 James 1. Ess. Poesée( Arb.) 31 Weremaine With luglers, 
buffons, and that foolish seames. 1589 PutTennam Exe. 
Poesie (1869) 76 Buffons, altogether applying their wits to 
Scurrillities and other ridiculous matters. 1657 Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1681)68 But how the Buffons all be outted. 
1683 tr. Erasmus’ Aforiz Enc. 2 Mountebanks, Buffoons, 
and Merry-Andrews. a 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 411 The 
bey..like other voluptuous lurks, had his buffoons to divert 
him. 1835 Lytton Afenci 1. i. 3 The stale jests of a hired 
buffoon. 1875 Farrar Seekers 1. iii. 12. 

"| Used for ‘ buffoonery’. 

1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 153 Thy sabbaths will be soon 
Our sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon, 

3. ¢ransf. A low jester; ‘a man that practises 
indecent raillery’ (J.); a wag, a joker (implying 
contempt or disapprobation). 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Ham. u.v. 8 Age was au- 
thoritie Against a buffon, and a man had, then .. reverence 
payd unto his yeares. 1636 Heatev “£fictetus’ Alan. 73 
Avoid the playing of the Buffone, and procuring of others 
laughter. 1680 H. More A focal. A foc. Pref. 14 Buffoones 
rather, and abusers of the Apocalypse, than serious Inter- 
preters of it. 1750 JouNson Ramé/. No. 72 ?8 Falstaff the 
cheerful companion, the loud buffoon. 1840 MAacauLay 
Ess., Ranke’s Hist, (1851) Il. 147 Buffoons, dressed in 
“le and surplices, ; ‘ “a 

. attrib, and adj. Belonging to or characteristic 
of a buffoon; vulgarly jocular. (Somewhat arch.) 

1625 B. Jonson Staple News v. vi, With buffon licence, 
ieast At whatso’er is serious. 1687 DryvDen Hind g P.1. 
39 The buffoon Ape, as atheists use, Mimicked all sects. 
1734 tr. Roflin's Anc, Hist. (1827) 1. 102 A jumble of buf. 
foon tales. 1762-71 H. Watprote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) III. 234 Egbert Hemskirk of Harlem, a buffoon 
painter. 1855 Macavutay //ist. Eng. III. 469 No mean 
images, buffoon stories, scurrilous invectives. 


5. Comd., as buffoon-like adj. ; buffoon-bird. 


{f prec. (or 


[F. 
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1611 Cotcr., Bouffonucsgue, buffoone-like. 1774 GoLpsm, 
Nat. Hist. (1862) II. vi. iv. 180 The Numidian Crane.. 
vulgarly called by our sailors the buffoon bird. 

Hence Buffoone'sque, Buffoo‘nical a. ;= Bur- 
FOONISH ; Buffoonism = BUFFOONERY, 

1756 Geutl. Mag, XXVI. 254 That they should commit 
intellectual mendicity in buffoonesk terms. 1834 BeckrorD 
ftaly, &c. I. 39 The strangest, most buffoonical grimaces. 
fbid. 169 A _lay-brother, fat, round, buffoonical. 1611 
Corter., ng aa bouffoonisnie, ieasting. 1627 Min- 
sHEu Ductor in Ling. 56 Buffoonisme..vi: jesting. 

Bu:‘ffoon, corruptcd form of Burront, Ods. 

Buffoon (béfii-n), v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. ¢rans. To turn into ridicule, to ridicule; to 
burlesque. 

1638 I’orp Fancics i. i. (R.) Who, in the great dukes 
court, buffoons his compliment. a 1672 Evetyn Alem, 
(1857) II. 73 The Duke of Buckingham’s .. farce .. buffoon- 
ing all plays. 1751 J. Brown Sha/tesb. Charac. 37: Buf- 
fooning and disgracing Christianity, from a false represen- 
tauion of its material part. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 16 
Having Polonius buffooned for him, and, to no small ex- 
tent, Hamlet himself. . : 

2. intr. To play the buffoon, to indulge in low 


jesting. Also Zo buffoon it. 

1672 [see BuFFooninc wé/. sé.) 1820 Byron in Moore 
Bose) 434 Bankes and I .. buffooned together very 
merrily. 1830 Fraser's Mag, 1]. 180 He .. buffooned it 
up to the bent. 1832 L. Hunt Sir &. Esher (1850) 94 All 
dressed and talked and laughed and buffooned alike. 

Buffoonery (béfnari). Also 7 buffonnerie, 
7-8 buffon-, buffoonry. [f. BuFFooN sé. +-ERY.] 
The practice of a buffoon; low jesting orridicule, 


farce. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribz 450 Flatterie and Buffonrie 
swayed all in the Romane Senate. 1631 WEEvER Ane. Fun. 
Alon. 685 Ianglery, buffonnerie, and such other vices. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1.1.81 They are the first that laugh 
and applaud any Buffonry. 1745 Firtpinc Vrue Patr. 
Wks. 1775 IX. 296 Power and government .. have been set 
up as the butts of ridicule and buffoonry. 1751 JonNson 
Rambt, No. 125 6 This conversation .. degenerates too 
much towards buffoonery and farce. 18 ce held Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 132 You may often laugh at ( oonery which 
you would be ashamed to utter. 

Buffoo‘ning, vd/. sé. [f. BuFFOON v. + -ING1.] 
The action of playing the buffoon; low jesting, 
buffoonery. Also affrib. 

a1672 Woop Life (1848) 43 Mirth .. buffooning and ban- 
tering. 1811 Byron Let. to Mr. Dallas 21 Aug., The two 
stanzas of a buffooning cast..are as well left out. 

Buffoo‘ning, ///. z. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
‘That plays the buffoon; coarsely jesting, mocking. 

1718 Motrevx Quéx. (1733) III. 101 That buffooning 
Devil shall never scape unpunished. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & 
Aas. vii. 153 It was. .as illiberal and buffooning in its Begin- 
nings as the old Comedy had been. 1879 G. Macbonatp 
Str Gibbie 1. xix. 256 The buffooning authors of the mischief. 

Buffoonish (bifinif), a. [f. BuFFoon sé. + 
-ISsH.] Like or characteristic of a buffoon. 

1672 Marve tt Reh. Transp. 1. 312 As improper and buf- 
foonish, as to have seen the Porter lately in the good Doctors 
Cassock and Girdle. 1702 Burlesque of R. Lestrange’s 
Quevedo 168 This foolish, base Buffoonish throng. 1818 
Blackw. Mag. 111. 533 In one of his productions lacrymose, 
and in another merry, buffoonish, ludicrous. 

Obs. [f. as 


+ Bu‘ffoonize, bu‘ffonize, v. 
prec. +-IZE.] To act the buffoon. 
Hence Buffoonizing vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 


1611 Cotcr., Goguenarder, to buffoonize it; breake iests, 
telle merrie tales. /é/d,, Patedinage, a buffoonizing, or 
acting the vice in a play. 1635 J. Haywarp Banish'd Virg. 
40 A buffonizing and jearing humour. 1657 Cotvit Whips 
Supplic. (1751) 98 He can buffonize, and jest. 

+ Buffoonly, 2. Ols. Also buffonly. [f. as 
prec. + -LY !.] = BUFFOoNISH. 

1607 Cuarman Sussy D’Amé, 1, Your Buffonly laughters 
will cost yee the best blood in your bodies. 1650 R. STapyL- 
Ton Strada's Low-C. Warres 1x. 41 A buffoonly Calvinist, 
who thought himself a Wit. 1684 Goopman Winter Ev. 
Confer. 1. (R.) Apish tricks and buffoonly discourse. 

Buffote, obs. form of BuFFET sé.2, footstool. 

Buffy (bo fi). [f. Burr 5.2 and a. +-y1.] 

1. Of a colour approaching to buff. 

1842 Blackw. Jag. LI. 678 A buffy line across the hori- 
zon. 1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 188 Tail feathers with 
buffy white terminations. 

2. Physiol. Applicd to blood having a ‘buff’ or 
BurFFy coat. 

1782 S. F. Simmons in Aled. Commun. 1, 122 A coagulum 
-. of a firm buffy texture. 1827 AseRNetuy Surg. Hks. 
II. 11 The blood, on standing, appeared very buffy. 1835-6 
Toop Cyct. duat. & Phys. 1. 424/2 A buffy crust is..formed 
on the surface of the clot. 

Buffy coat. /hysiol. <A layer of a light buff 
colour forming the upper part of the clot of co- 
agulatcd blood under certain conditions. 

1800 Jed. §& Phys. Frat, V1, 454 There being on the 
blood a slight buffy coat. 1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 37 A yellowish white layer... called the buffy coat 
or inflammatory crust. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat, 
22 This layer is fibrine separated from the red corpuscles, 
and is commonly termed che * buffy coat’. 

+ Bu‘ffylle. Oés. rare—°. A leather bottle. 

¢1425 Voc, in Wr..Wulcker 658 Hic uter, buffylle. 

Buile, var. of Burr.e, Oés., buffalo. 

+ Bufo. Ods. [a. L. d/o, lit. a toad.] 
black tincture of the alchemists’ (Gifford). 

1610 B. Joxson ALA. u. v. (1616) 633 Both Sericon, and 
Bufo, shall be lost. 


‘The 


BUG. 


Bufolo, obs. form of BuFFALO. 

Bufonite (biz-fonait). [f. L. d/o, -dnem toad 
+-1TE. Cf. Fr. dufonite.] = Toapstone, q. v. 

1766 Pennant Zool. Il]. 164 (Jod.) hese and the other 

rinding teeth are often found fossil, and in that state called 
Eionices: or toadstones, 1865 Pace //andbk. Geol. Terms, 
Bafonite (Literally Toadstone) a nanie given to the fossil 
teeth and palatal bones of fishes belonging to the family of 
the Pycnodonts .. in the Oolite and Chalk formations. 

Bug (beg), sd.1 Obs. or dial. Forms: 4-7 bugge, 
6-8 bugg, 6- bug. [ME. dugge, possibly from 
Welsh dug (= bug) ‘a ghost’, quoted in Lhwyd’s 
Archwologia Brit. (1707) 214, from the MS. Welsh 
Vocabulary of Henry Salesbury (born 1561). 
Owen Pugh has dzug ! hobgobliu, scarecrow’ ; but 
the word is apparently now known chicfly in its 
derivatives. When dg became current as the 
name of an insect \sec Buc 50,2), this scnse fell into 
disuse, and now survives only in the compound 
Bucpear. Cf. Bocy, Bucanoo. 

Although Salesbury’s evidence takes the Welsh word 
back only to the latter half of the 16the., before which there 
was plenty of time for its adoption from the Eng. dugge, 
bug, ts Welsh nativity is strongly supported by a numerous 
family of derivatives, e.g. dvugast (= bu'gan) bughear, scarer, 
haugwth to terrify, threaten, dew? (= bea'gml) terror, terri- 
fying, threatening, whence dygyl« (=bvgu'lz) to terrify, 
threaten, dygwydd (=bv'gwiid) hobgoblin, phantom. ‘The 
S.Wales duc? (barks) can however scarcely be a derivative, 
but looks like an adoption of ME. dugge, or modern dogy. 
With these Welsh words cf. Manx doag, boagdne ‘ bugbear, 
bogle, sprite’ (whence doaganach frightful, boagandoo 
scarecrow), the Irish 4ocdu hobgoblin, Gael. bochdan (? for 
éocan) hobgoblin (though these cannot be actually cognate 
with Welsh ézugax), Owen Pugh has also byge/ nos 
‘phantom’, which seems however to be an error for dugail 
nos, in Breton buguel-nos ‘ shepherd or lad of the night ’.] 

1, An object of terror, usually an imaginary onc; 
a bugbear, hobgoblin, bogy; a scarecrow. To 
swear by no bugs; to takc a genuine oath, not a 
mere pretence of one. 

1388 Wyciir Baruch vi. 69 As a bugge, either a man 
of vaggis (1611 scarcrow] in a place where gourdis wexen. 
61440 Promp. Parv.55 Bugge, or buglarde, maurus, ductus, 
1529 Morr Ad a agst, Frib. 1. Wks. (1557) 1161/2 Lest 
there happe to be such black bugges in dede as folke call 
deuilles. 1535 CoverDate /’s. xc{1). 5 Thou shalt not nede 
to be afrayed for eny bugges Ee night. 1565 JeweL De/. 
A pol. (1611) 285 A bug meet only to fray Children. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse 23 Caligula..bid his horse to supper.. 
and swore by no bugs that hee would make him a Consul. 
1593 SHaKs. 3 //ex. Vi, v.ii.2 Warwicke was a Bugge that 
fear'd vs all. 1611 Speep //ist. Gt, Brit. vu. xiii. 3. 349 
Champions against the maried Clergy ifor women in those 
dayes were great bugs in theireyes’. 1681 Granvitt Sadda- 
cismeus i, (1726) 453 Timerous Fools that are afraid of 
Buggs. 1719 D’Urrev Pulls (1872) II. 306 Let the bug 
Predestination Fright the Fools no better know. ° 

b. 7A person of assumed importance. Possibly 
this may survive in the U.S. slang ‘a big bug’ for 
an aristocrat, ‘swell’, though the latter is re- 
garded by those who usc it as referring to Buc sé.% 

19771 SMoLLETT /umph. Cl. (1815) 255 That I’m nine times 
as good a man ashe, or e’er a bug of his country. 1843 
Hauisurton Sam Stick Eng. xxiv. (Bartlett), We'll go to 
the Lord’s house. .pick out the big bugs. 

2. Comd., as bug-boy (? corruption of BuGABOO ; 
bug-law, a law intendcd to inspire terror. Also 
BuGBEAR, BUG-woRD. 

1601 Deacon & WaLker Spirits & Divels 354 The countrey 
hath been free from such dangerous bug-boyes. 1601 — 
Ans. to Darel 222 Hobgoblings, Bugboies, Night-sprites, 
or Fairies. 1 R. L’Estrance Fadles xxi. 11714) 87 ‘Tis 
much the same Case betwixt the People and Bugg-Laws.. 
that it is here betwixt the Fox and the Lyon. 

Bug (bzg), 52.2 [Etymology unknown. Usually 
supposed to be a transferred sense of prec.; but 
this is mercly a conjecture, without actual evi- 
dence, and it has not becn shown how a word 
meaning ‘object of terror, bogle’, becamca generic 
name for beetles, grubs, etc. Sense 1 shows either 
connexion or confusion with the earlier dzzade 5 in 
quot. 1783 shorn dug appears for ME. scearn- 
budde (-bude) :—OE. scearn-budda dung-bcetle, and 
in Kent the ‘ stag-bectle’ is still called shawn-bug. 
Cf. Cheshire ‘ ézgg7n, a louse’ Uolland).] 

1. A name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
of the beetle kind, also to grubs, larvze of insects, 
ctc. Now chiefly dra/. and in U.S.; esf. with de- 
fining words, as field bug, harvest bug, May bug, 


June bug, potato bug; also fire-bug, in U.S. ap- 


plied coé/og. to an incendiary. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 74 Gods rare workmanship in the 
Ant, the poorest bugge that creeps. 1691 Ray S. & &. C. 
Wds., Bugge: Any insect of the Scarabxi kind. It is, I 
suppose, a word Piiceneral use. 1710 SUAFTESB. Charac. 
1. § 4 (1737) 11. 314 The Bug which breeds the Butterfly, 
1783 AixswortH Lat, Dict. Morell) it, Blatta ..a shorn 
bug, the chafer, or beetle. 1856 Sat. Nez. 11. 258/1 In the 
field bug we have aninstance, etc, 1861 Emerson Cond, Life 
ii. 38 A good tree .. will grow in spite of blight or bug. 
¢1880 Whittier in //arper's Mae, Feb. (1883) 358/1 A big 
black bug came flying in. 

2. spec. The Cimex lectularius, more fully ded- 
bug or house-bug, a blood-sucking hemiptcrous 
insect found in bedsteads and other furniture, of 


a flattened form, and cmitting an offensive smell 


BUG. 


when touched. b. Applied to insects of the 
order Hemiptera or Heteroplera, to which the bed- 
bug belongs. 

1622 Massincer & Dexker Virgin Mart. mi. iti, Harpax. 
Come, let iny bosom touch you. Spauzgius. We have bugs, 
Sir. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 588 The Original of these 
Creatures called Bugs, is from Putrifaction. 1730 SouTHALL 
&xngs 1 Buggs have been known to be in England above 
sixty Years, andevery Season increasing uponus. 1798 W. 
Hutton A xtobiog. 40 The doctor visited me .. and .. said, 
‘Yon are as safe as a bug in a rug’. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat, xv. (1852) 330 An attack (for it deserves no other name) 
of the Benchuca..the great black bug of the Pampas. 1847 
CarrENTER Zool. § 721 ‘I'he Geocoris# or Land-Bugs, and 
the Hydrocorisz or Water-Bugs. 186r Huwme tr. AZognin- 
Tandon 1. wv. i. 219 The Cimicide, or Bugs, belong to the 
order Hemiptera, /éid. 11. v1. v. 304. ’ 

3. Comb., as bug-bite, -destroyer, -fly, -killer ; 
bug-agaric, Agaricus muscarius, ‘a mushroom 
that used to be smeared over bedsteads to destroy 
bugs’ (Prior Plant-2.); bug-bane, C7nczfuga 
felda and other allied plants, used to drive away 
bugs; bug-wort = dug-bane. 

1804 Bewicx Srit. Birds (1847) 11. 165 It is made of. .the 
roots of *bugbane, stalks of water lily, pond weed, and water 
violet. 1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl. W1. 862 Crmicifuga, or 
bugbane, an herb of the order ranunculacex. 1760 GotpsM. 
Cit, W. \xviii, One doctor who is modestly content with 
securing them from “bugbites. 1831 Cartyte Sazt. Res. 1. 
xi. 88 Poisoned by ‘bad cookery, blistered with bugbites. 
1809 Syp. Smirn JiV&s, (1859) I. 135/1 The *bug-destroyer 
seizes on his bug withdelight. x71 P/tl. Trans. XXVIII. 
352, 10 and rz are *Bug-flies observed in the Woods about 
Hampsted Heath. 1791 Huppesrorp Sa/mag. 111 Shrimp- 
scalders and *bug-killers. 

+ Bug, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 bugge, 
byg. [/tymology unknown; cf. Bic, Boe a, and 
Bunce a.] Pompous; big; proud, conceited, 
fine. (Still widely prevalent da/.) 

1567 Drant Horace’s De Arte P. Aiij, Bugge verses which 
cum to the stage With waight of wordes alone. 1642 H. 
More Song of Son! uw. 1. ut. xiii, Then ’gins she [the 
moon} swell, and waxen bug with horn. 1682 — Aznot. 
Glanvills Lux O. 55 A Bug and sturdy Mendicant, that 
pretends to be some person of Quality. 1881 Ledcestersh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., How bug y’ are o’ yer new cloo’es! 


Bugaboo (bz gabz:). Also 8 buggybow, 8- 
bugabo. [? f. Bue + Boo int.: cf. Cornw. dzecca-boo 
under Bucca, also BocLE-Bo, and dug-boy in 
Bue 56.1 (Possibly a Celtic compound, in which 
case cf. OF. Beugzbus, Bugibus, name of a demon.)] 
A fancicd object of terror; a bogy; a bugbear. 

[¢ 1200 Aliscans 1141 (Anciens Poétes de la France (1870) 
X. 35) Et puis d’ infer iras o Bugibu, Aveuc ton Dieu 
Mahontfet]} et Cahu.] 

1749 Xmas Entertainm. ii, Of Hobgoblins, Rawheads, 
and Bloody-bones, Buggybows. 1843 Por Premat. Burial 
Wks. 1867 I. 338 No fustian about church-yards, no bugaboo 
tales. 1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 128 If 
the sins themselves were such wretched bugaboos as he 


has painted. : 
cant. ‘A sheriff's officer’ (Grose’s Dic?. 


Vulg. Tong. 1823); ‘a tally-man’, a weekly 
creditor (74z@.); and similar senses. 

1827 Lytton Pelham \xxix. Many a mad prank .. which 
I should not like the bugaboos and bulkies to know. 

Bugasine, obs. form of Bocasin, BucKASTE. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv, Sched. Bugasines or Calico 
Buckrams the half piece v.s. 1670 Bk. Rates (JAM.) Buga- 
sines or callico 15 ells the piece—4s. 

Bugbear (bz gbé1). Forms: 6-7 bugge- 
beare, 7— bugbear. [App. f. Buc 56.1 + Bear sd.1] 

+1. A sort of hobgoblin (presumably in the 
shape of a bear) supposed to devour naughty chil- 
dren ; hence, generally, any imaginary being in- 
voked by nurses to frightcn children. Ods. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 1ob, Hobgoblines 
and Buggebeares, with whom we were never acquaynted, 
1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (1842 74 Meare bugge-beares to 
scare boyes. 1607 Topsett /our-/. Beasts 353 Certain Lamiz 
++ which like Bug-bears would eat up crying boys. 1651 
Hones Leviath.1. xii. 55. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 11.9 To 
tell children of bugbears and goblins, 1842 Barua /2gol, 
Leg. (1877) 1o The bugbear behind him is after him still. 

2. transf. An object of dread, esp. of needless 
dread ; an imaginary terror. 

1580 SipNey Arcadia in. 317 At the worst it is but a bug- 
beare. 1642 Rocers Naaman To Rdr. § 2 All that thinke 
originall sinne a bugbeare. 1717 Kennett in Ellis Orég. 
Lett. 1. 430 IV. 305 The king of Sweden is every day a 
less bughear to us. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop iii. 14 What 
have 1 done to be made a hughear of? 1871 I'REEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 51 Confiscation, a word which 
is so frightful a buzbear to most modern ears. 

b. aftrzb. or as adj. 

€ 1600 Timon 1. ii. (1842) 6 Thou shalt not fright me with 
thye hugbeare wordes, a 1734 Nortn /xam. i. viii. P25, 
éo1 The most horrible & bug-bear Denunciations. 

Hence Bugbea:rdom, bugbears collectively, 
needless fears; Bug-bea-rish a. 

1800 Soutury in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 1. 35/2 
Bonaparte a name now growing more bugbearish than 
ever. 1862 Mas. Speip Last Years Ind. 150 The assaults 
and tyrannies of bugbeardom, 

+ Bu gbear, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
frighte1 with imaginary or needless fears. 

1650 R. Statyi.ton Strada’s Lov-C. Warres 1 They car- 
ryed the Warre up and downe, only to bug-beare Townes 
and Villages. 1687 //ist Six Y Mawkauood ix. 17- 1705 
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S. Wuarety in W. Perry Hest. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 167 
To be bugbear’d out of our senses by big words. 
Bugelet, Bugelie, obs. ff. bueLET, Buc iE 56.1 
Bugen, obs. form of Bow v.1 
(Buggalow. Azglo-/nd. Also buggala, 
buglah. [a. Mahratti dag/d, bagala, regarded by 
Col. Yule as a corruption of Pg. bazxel, VESSEL. ] 
“A name commonly given on the W. coast of 
India to Arab vessels of the old native form’ (Yule). 
1842 Sir. G. ArtHuR in /vd. Admin. of Ld, Ellenb, 222 
(Y.) Native buggalas, by which so much of the trade of this 
coast with Scinde, Cutch..is carried on. 1869 Latest News 
17 Oct., There were. .four vessels: two were large buglahs, 
each mounting about eight guns, 1884 77ses 30 May 8 
At Mocha they took passage on board an Arab buggalow. 


+Buggard, buggart. 0és. or dial. [a va- 
riant of BoGGarp, the form of which suggests 
formation from dzgge, Buc sd. (Still used in 
Cheshire.)] A boggard, a bogy. 

1575 Hist. Troubles Frankfort (1642) 136 They two..may 
not be... such buggards to the poore if they may not beare 
the bagge alone. 1865 Miss Lanee Betty o’ Yeps 6 Rail- 
way styemers scroikin away through th’ country, enew to 
flay a buggart eawt o’th’ greawnd. 

Bugge, -r, obs. f. Bupcr, Bue, Buy, -ER. 

Bugger (bz'ga1). Also 6 bowgard, bouguer. 
(a. bk. dougre :—L. Bulgarus Bulgarian, a name 
given to a sect of heretics who came from Bulgaria 
in the 11th c., afterwards to other ‘heretics’ (to 
whom abominable practices were ascribed), also 
to usurers. See BoucRrE.] ; 

+1. A heretic: the name was particularly ap- 
plied to the Albigenses. Ods. exc. H7st. 

1340 [see Boucre]. 1753 Cuamaers Cyc/. Supp. s.v., The 
Buggers are mentioned by Matthew Paris. .under the name 
ofBugares. . They were strenuously refuted by Fr. Robert, a 
dominican, surnamed the Bugger, as having formerly made 
profession of this heresy. : 

2. One who commits buggery; a sodomite. In 
decent use only as a legal term. 

1555 Fardle Factons u. x. 224 As rancke bouguers with 
mankinde, and with beastes, as the Saracenes are. 1587 
Turserv. Epitaphs & Sonn, Wks. (1837) 372 To serve his 
beastly lust..he will leade a bowgards life. 

b. In low language a coarse term of abuse or 
insult ; often, however, in Eng. dial. and in U.S., 
simply = ‘ chap’, ‘customer’, ‘fellow’. Cf. Bac- 
GAGE 7. 

So in Fr.: ‘ Bougre .. terme de mépris et d’injure, usité 
dans le langage populaire le plus trivial et le plus grossier’. 
(Littré.) 

1719 D’Urrey P2éds 1. 59 From every trench the bougers 
fly. 1854 M. Hotmes Jempest & Sun. 203 ‘If I'd known 
all you city buggers was comin’ I’d a kivered my bar feet’. 
1881 Evans Leicest. Gloss. s.v., ‘Mister, can ye fit this 
canny little bugger wi’ a cap?’ said a mother to a shop- 
keeper of her little boy. 

Bugger, v. Also 7 buggar. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. To commit buggery with. Also aéso/. 

11x Cotcr., s.v. Levretée. 1624 Carr. Smita Virginia 
v. 198. 1675 Cotton Poet. Vks.(1765) 279. 1681 Triad S. 
Colledge 42. a1701 SEDtEY Wks, (1766) 126. 

+ Buggerage. Obs. rare—'. Heresy ; buggery. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 671 Stodye the popes Decretals, 
and mixt them with buggerage. 

Buwggerer. [f. BuccEr v. +-ER1.] = Buccer 2. 

1gs2 Hutoer Buggerer, Pederastes. a@1571 JEwEL Ox 
1 Thess. (1611) 77 Neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor 
wantons, nor buggerers shall inherit the Kingdome of 
Heauen. 1651 Baxter /2f. Baft. 158 He might have found 
these godly Reformers..to be Ribalds, Buggerers, Sor- 
cerers. 1704 Faction Disfl. xi. 14 Beaus, Biters, Pathicks, 
B —rs and Cits, 

+ Buggeress. Oés. A female bugger. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569 Budgra, bugres. 

Bu'ggerly, adj. and adv. [f. BuGcEer sd. + 
-LY.]_ Like or pertaining to a bugger. 

1545 Jove £.xf. Dan. vii. N vj b, Poore buggerly, beggerly 
fryers, 1552 Hurort, Louer of chyldren buggerly or dis- 
solutely, Pederastes. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxx, His 
great buggerly Beard. 

Buggery (ba.gori). Forms: 4 bugerie, 6 
buggerye, -arie, -orie, boggery, bowgery, 
bockery, Sc. bewgrye, 6-7 buggerie, 6- bug- 
gery, 8—-ary. [f.asprec.: see -ERY.] +a. Abom- 
inable keresy. Ods. b. Unnatural intercourse of 
a human being with a beast, or of men with one 
another, sodomy. Now only as a technical term 
in criminal law, 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 320 Pe Kyng said & did crie, pe 
pape was heretike .. and lyued in bugerie. 1514 FitzHers. 
Fust. Peas (1538) 125 b, It is enacted that the vice of bug- 
gorie committed with man kynd or beast be adjndged 
felonie. 1552 Lynpesay AZonarche 3473 That self Syn of 
Sodomye, and most abhominabyll hewgrye [z. 7. bowgre]. 
1667 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 41 The sin of 
Buggery brought into England by the Lombards. 1754 
Epwarps /7eed. IVil/ 1. vii. 187 The most horrid crimes, 
Adultery, Murder, Buggery, Blasphemy, &c, 1861 Act 24 
& 25 Vic. c. §6x The abominable crime of buggery, com- 
mitted either with mankind or with any animal. 

B. atirtb. or as adj. 

1643 R. O. Man's Mort. vi. 49 Christ dyed not for the 
rationall part seperated from the materiall, nor the materiall 
from the rationall, if there should be such Buggery births. 
1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour |. 23 A buggery fool. 

+ Buggess. Obs. [a. Bugis, ‘name given by 
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the Malays to the dominant race of the Island of 
Celébes’ (Col. Yule).] A name formerly used in 
the Indian Archipelago for a native soldier in Euro- 
pean service. ; 

1699 Dampier Voy. 11. 1. 108 These Buggasses are a sort 
of warlike trading Malayans and mercenary soldiers of 
India. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 213, 1 apprehended 
he was a Captain of Buggesses, in the English Company’s 
service. 1792 — Voy. Mergui 78 (Y.) The word Buggess 
has become amongst Europeans consonant to soldier, in the 
east of India, as Sepoy is in the West. 1811 Ld. Minto ix 
fndia 279 (Y.) We had fallen in with a fleet of nine Buggese 
prows. [1878 M*Nair Perak 130(Y.) The Bugis are evt- 
dently a distinct race from the Malays.] 

Bugget, obs. form of BupGeEt. 

Bu'gginess. [f. Buccy a.+-ness.] The state 
of being buggy. 

1730-6 in Baitey; thence in Jouxson and mod, Dicts. 

+ Bu:ggish, 2. Obs.rare—'. [f. Buc s6.1+-1sH1.] 
Like a goblin ; terrifying, frightful. 

1583 STANYHURST nerd 1. (Arb,) 107 Mee. . with visadge 
buggish he[Anchises’ ghost] feareth [‘u7bida terret imagol. 

+ Bu'ggishank. 0Oés. rare—'. [=budgishank, 
f. Buber 56.14+SHANK.J] ? A kind of budge fur. 

1463 Zest. Ebor. (1855) I. 260, 1. togam nigram penula- 
tam cum buggishanke. [Cf. 1530 PatsGr. 266 Schanke of 
bouge, fourrure de cuissettes. 1730 BaiLey Shanks, the 
skin of the leg of a kind of kid, that bears the furr called 
Budge.]} 

+ Buggle-boo. Oés.= BoGLE-Bo. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas 128 Another hath his moods And 
like a Buggle boo straies ever through the woods. 

Buggy (bagi), sd. [Etymology unknown: the 
word has been conjecturally connected with BociE ; 
also with Bue (see esp. quot. 1773). There is 
no ground for supposing it to be of Anglo-Indian 
origin.] 

1. A light one-horse (sometimes two-horse) 
vehicle, for one or two persons. Those in use in 
America have four wheels ; those in England and 
India, two; in India there isa hood. (In recent 
use, esp. in U.S., India, and the colonies.) 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 297 Driving a post coach and 
four against a single horse chaise, throwing out the driver 
of it, and breaking the chaise to pieces .. ludicrously deno- 
minating mischief of this kind, ‘ Running down the Bug- 
gies’, 1778 Ann. Reg. 197 The Suicide Prol., Buggies, tim- 
whiskies or squeezed vis-a-vis. 1782 /udia Gaz, 14 Sept. 
(Y.) An excellent Buggy Horse about 15 Hands high. 1794 
W. FEtton Carriages (1801) II. 183 The Buggy is a small 
chaise, made to carry one person only. 1825 Azzals Sport- 
tng vil. §9 The speed and pluck of their buggy horses. 
1844 Disraeti Coxingsby xiv.(L.) Villebecque prevailed upon 
Flora to drive with him to the race ina buggy he borrowed 
of the steward. 1859 Lane IVand. /udia 287 We drove as 
far as Deobund in the buggy. 1862 B. Taytor Home & 
Abr. Ser. 11. ii. 4. 93, | asked for a two-horse buggy and 
driver. 1866 Geo. Eniot Felix Holt III. 166 See that 
somebody takes her back... in the buggy. 

2. In technical uses: see quots. (Cf. BociE.) 

1861 Raymonp Asining Gloss., Buggy, a small mine- 
wagon holding 4 ton to 1 ton ofcoal. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
930/2 The men..go out..on the strand in a ‘buggy’... 
which is a board seat slung by ropes from the axis of a 
grooved wheel fitting and travelling on the strand. 


3. Comb., as buggy-boat, a boat made so that 
wheels can be fastened to it, so as to make it 
into a land-vehicle; buggy-cultivator, buggy- 
plough, a plough having a seat for the plough- 
man to ride on. 


Buggy, 2. [f. Bue 9.2+-y1.] Infested with 


obs. form of Boucu. 
Bugher. (cf. Burrer4: the vb. is still dough, 
bugh (bvx*) in Sc.]_ A barker, a barking dog. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 34 Bugher,a Dog. 1688 


R. Hotme Armoury ui, ni. § 68 Bugher, a Cur Dog. 1725 
New Cant. Dict. 


Bughsom, obs. form of Buxom. 
Bught, variant of Boucnt sé. and v. 


1844 W. H. Maxwe tt Sforts §& Adv. Scotl. 1. xv. 262 
Forty-five or fifty fathoms of tows constitute a dught. 

+ Bugiard. Ods. [ad. It. begiardo.] A liar. 

a1670 Hacket Ads, IVilliams 1. (1692) 71 Like an egre- 
gious bugiard here he is quite out of the truth. 

Bugit, obs. form of BupGET. 

Buglah, variant of BuecGaLow. 

Buglard = Bueearp. 


c1440 Promp, Parv. 55 Bugge, or buglarde, A/axrus, 
Ductus. 


Bugle (biz‘g’l), 54.1 Forms: 3- bugle, 4 
bewgalle, -gulle, 5 bugelle, 4-6 bugull(e, 4-7 
bugil, 5-6 Sc. bowgle, 6 Sc. bougil, bewgill, 
7 bugill, (8? beugle). [a. OF. bugle :—L. bitcu- 
lus, dim. of b0-s bov-7s an ox.] 

1. +a. The buffalo (=Burrato 1 a) and other 
kinds of wild oxen. Os. b. A young bull. dad. 

€1300 A, A/js. 5x12 A thousand bugles of Ynde. 1398 


Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. xv. (1495) 774 The Bugle. .is 
lyke to an oxe and is a fyers beest. ¢1rg00 MAuNDEV, xxvi. 
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269 Hornes of grete Oxen or of Bugles, 1536 BELLENOEN 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 47 Wornis.. thikkar than ony horne of 
ane bewgill. 1615 E. Grimstonn /éist. World 636 Cups 
-. made of bugles hornes. 1677 W. Cutartton /averc, de 
Diff. et Nom. Animal, (ed. 2)8 Bonasns, the Bugle. 1881 
Isle of Wight Gloss. \V..1).S.), Bugle, a young bull; the 
Bugle Inn at Newport. 

2. Afusic. Short for BUGLE-110RN. a. A hunting- 
horn, originally made of the horn of a ‘ bugle’ or 
wild ox. b. A military instrument of brass or 
copper, resembling the trumpet, but smaller; used 
as the signal-horn for the infantry. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1136 With bugle to bent felde he 
buskez, ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 142 Terrant blewe hys 
bugelle bold. 1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado, i. 243 Hang my 
bugle in an inuisible baldricke. @1600 A. Scorr Adamson 
& Sym xx. in The Ever-Green (1761) \1. 185 Be than the 
Bougil gan to blaw. 1623 Cockrram, Suede, a little blacke 
horne. 21777 F. Fawkes Virg. 4éneid vu. (R.) Stoutly 
Boreas his lond bugle blew. 1832 Macautay Armada 49 
Bugle’s note and cannon’s roar ‘Lhe deathlike silence broke. 
3877 Field Exercise lufantry 403 One G sounded on the 
Bugle will denote the right of the line. 

+3. 7A tube. Ods. 

1615 Crookr Body of Man 180 Put your Bugle into the 
bladder and blow it. 

4. Conib., as bugle-blast, -clang; + bugle-browed 
a., having horns like a wild ox; ‘horned’ (/.) ; 
bugle-major, the chief bugler in a regiment ; 
bugle-boy, -man = BuGLER. 

1627 Miooteton Anyth. for QO. Life (N.) Wife. "Vis for 
mine own credit if I forbear, not thine, thou bugle-brow'd 
beast thou. 1815 Scott Ld. of /sles 1. xxi, A bugle-clang 
From the dark ocean upward rang. 1844 Regul. 6 Orid. 
Army 396 The Drum or Bugle-Major. 1848 J. Grant 
Advent. of Aide \ix, ‘Sound!’ said I to the bugle-boy. 
1859 Smites Self /felp 21 From the general down through 
all gradestothe privateand bugleman. 1864 Bryant Kefurn 
of Birds vi, ‘There is heard the bugle-blast. 


Bugle (bi-g'l), 54.2 Bot. Also 5 bugyl, -ille. 
[a. F. dele = It. dbugola, Sp. dbugela:—late L. 
bugula, The L. dzegzllo, used by Marcellus Empi- 
Ticus ¢ 40C, seems to denote the same plant.] 

1. The English name of the plants belonging to 
the genus Ajuga, esp. the common species 4. 
reptans. (The names Szglossa and Bugle were 


occasionally confounded by early writers.) 

1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 554 Buglosa, bugle. 21387 
Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 Wodebroun, bugle. 
¢ 1430 Lvoc. Min. Poems (1840) 199 As bryght as bugyl or 
ellys bolace. 1483 Cath. Angl, 46 Bugille, duglossa, line 
gua bouis, herba est. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 83 
Cousolida media is called in english Bugle. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens \. xc. 1 2 Bugle spreadeth and creepeth along the 
ground. 1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farm 262 He 
that hath bugle and sanicle, will scarce vouchsafe the sur- 
geon a bugle. 1794 Martyn Nousseau’s Bot. iv. 45 Plants 
.. having little or no smell, as bugle. 1865 Gossr Land & 
Sea 115 The..copse..is blue with the thick spikes of bugle. 

2. Comb., as bugle-bloom. 

1818 Keats Endyn?. 1. 314 Velvet leaves and bugle-blooms. 

Bugle (biz‘g'l), 54.3 Also 6 buegle, 6-7 beau-, 
7 beu-, bewgle. [Etymology unknown. Ofthe 
med.L. dugze/us, sometimes quoted as the etymon, 
a single instance, as the name of a ‘pad’, or 
framework for the hair, used by Italian ladies, oc- 
eurs in a chapter De mortbus ctvtum Placentiv 
1388, in Muratori Script. ial. XVI. 580 ; no simi- 
lar word is known in Ital. or Fr. ugle has a 
certain resemblance in form to Du. dezge/ a ring 
(:=-MDu. daghil, bdghel, Franck); but no con- 
nexion of meaning appears.] 

1. A tube-shaped glass bead, usually black, used 
to ornament wearing apparel. (Formerly also 
collective, or as the name of a material.) 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 66 A gyrdle..Embost with 
buegle. 1583 Stusses Anat. A bus. (1877) 61 note, Thei vse 
to garde their clokes rounde about the skirtes with.. 
Bugles. 1598 FLorio, Margaritine, bugles or seede pearles, 
1640 Frul. Ho. Commons 11.33 The sole Making and Vent- 
ing of Beads and Beaugles. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 16 Some small beads, of white Amber, or blew bugle. 
1753 Ricnarvson Grandison (1781) I. xxii. 159 Set off with 
bugles and spangles. ¢1813 Mrs. SHERwoop Stories Ck. 
Catech. xiv. 116 She would load them with presents. . gloves, 
habit-shirts, silverspoons, bugles, brooches. 1884 ‘ Wanp- 
ERER’ Fair Diana xxxiii. 265 The black grapes and bugles 
which. .decorated her bonnet. p 

2. altrib. Made of, adored with, or resembling, 
bugles. 

1598 SytvesterR De Bartas 1. iv, (1641) 37/1 With his 
bristled, hoary, beaugle-beard, Comming to kisse her. 1600 
Suaxs. A. Y. Z. ut. v. 47 Yonr inkie browes, your blacke 
silke haire, Your bugle eye-balls, nor yonr cheeke of creame. 
1611 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 224 Bugle-bracelet, Necke-lace 
Amber, 161: Barrey Ram Alley iv. i, Her bugle-gown, 
and best-wrought smock. 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 245 P 2 
Adam and Eve in Bugle-Work..upon Canvas, curiously 
wrought. 1767 Extuis in Pil. Trans. LVIL. 408 The Cel- 
lularia Salicornia..or Bugle Coralline. 


Bugle, obs. form of Boc.e, hobgoblin, and 
BEAGLE, hound. 

1555 Eoen Decades W. Ind.(Arb.) 206 He goeth..with a 
lyttle hounde or bewgle. 1696 AuBReY Mise. 192 (D.) They 
assigned it [second sight] to Bugles or Ghosts. 


Bugle, v. [f. Bucur sé.) 2.] a. zxtr. To 
sound a bugle. b. ¢vans. To give forth (a sound’, 
asa bugle ; also (o7ce-use) to summon by bugle. 
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1862 Tuackeray Roundab, Papers (1879) 89 The wind- 
instruments bugling the most horrible wails. 1872 Dixon 
Switzers xxxv. 362 Vhe rank and file.. who are bugled 
from their beds. 1884 Cotuorne //icks Pasha 118 My 
fricnds.. who trumpet, bugle, and ‘tam-tam’ all day long. 

Bugled (bi#g'ld), 2. ‘Trimmed with bugles. 

1881 Daily News 22 Aug. 3/6 Bugled .. silk laces. 

Bu:gle-horn. [f. Bucur sd.1 + llorn 56] 

The horn of a bugle or wild ox, used 

+a. asa drinking vessel. Oés. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, 7. 525 Ianus .. drynketh of his 
bugle horn the uyn. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. I. 
293 31f pe water of pat welle is t-take in bngle horn [7x 
cornu bubalt|, 1519 Horman Vuly. 166, Preciouse cuppis 
be made of bugull hornys, 

b. as a musical instrument, whence = Bucirsd.! 2. 
¢1300 A. Alis. 5282 ‘I'weye bugle hornes, and a bowe also, 
1480 Caxton Chron. fing. ccix. 192 ‘Two squyers blewe .. 
with ij grete bugles hornes. ¢1630 Risnon Surv. Devon 
§ 222 (1810) 231 His family bare in a field Gules, a hugle 
horn ov. 1808 Scott A/arm, 1, iii, His bugle-horn he blew. 
1842 TENNYSON Locksley //, 2 Sound upon the bugle horn, 

Bugler (biz-glo1). [f. as prec.+-rrt.] One 
who plays on a bugle; sfec. a soldier who con- 
veys orders by signals sounded on a bugle. 

1840 H. Sureu O, Cromwell U1. 19 ‘The Bugler .. was al- 
ready handling his instrument. 1863 Kinctake Crimea II, 
366 A mounted officer rode up to a bugler of the 19th Regi- 
ment, and ordered him to sound the ‘retire’. 

Buglet (bi#glet). [fas prec. + -ET.] A small 
bugle; e.g. one carried by bicyclists. 

a1803 Douglas Trag. iii. in Child Ballads 1, 100/2 With 
a bugelet horn hung down by his side. 1838 D. Morr Casa’s 
Dirge, The wild-bee with its buglet fine. 1885 Price-List, 
A bugle having two turns will sound short calls; those with 
three turns will sound military calls; but the easiest to 
sound of all is the above Buglet, which has four turns. 

Bu'gle-weed. #o/. An American plant, 
Lycopus Virginicus, sometimes used as a remedy 
for hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. 

1860 BartcettT Dict. Amer., Bugle-weed. .is also known 
as the Virginian Water-hound. 

Bugling (bi#glin), Api. a. 
-ING 4.]_ That sounds a bugle. 

1884 tr. A. Bauer's Mem. 11.50 A bugling postillion. 

Bugloss (bi#-glys). Bot. Forms: 6-7 buglosse, 
(6 buglose, 8-9 buglos), 7- bugloss. fa. F. 
buglosse :—L. biglossa, ad. Gr. Bov-yAwacos, {. Bods 
ox + yA@aooa tongue, from the shape and roughness 
of the leaves.] A name applied to several bora- 
ginaceous plants, particularly the Sza//, Corn, or 
field B. (Lycopsis or Anchusa arvensis); Viper's 
B.(Echium vulgare), and other species of Echium ; 
also by some old herbalists to He/menthia echitoides, 
Prickly Ox-tongue. 

1533 Excyvot Cast, Helth (1541) 11 Cynamome: Saffron .. 
Buglosse: Borage. 1542 Booror Dyetary xix, The rootes 
of Borage and Buglosse soden tender. .doth ingender good 
blode. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone tu. iv. 61 A little muske, 
dri’d mints, Buglosse, and harley-meale. 1699 Evetyn 
Acetaria 14 What we now call Bugloss, was not that of the 
Ancients. 1783 Craspe Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 77 There 
the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil. 1837 CampseLt 
Dead Eagle, Fields .. blue with bugloss. 

b. Comb, Bugloss Cowslip. 

1879 Prior Brit. Plant-n., Bugloss-Cowslip, the lung- 
wort, from its having the leaves of a bugloss and the flowers 
ofa primula, Pudmonaria officinalis L. 

+ Buglo-ssate. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. (orits 
source) +-ATE.] Some kind of medicine. 

1727 Braocey Fam. Dict. 1.s.v. Honey, Antidotaries. .as 
the Buglossate made of Bugloss. 

Bugull(e, obs. form of BuGLE sd.1 

+ Bug-word, bug’s-word. Os. [f. Bue 56.1 
+ Worbd. Cf. dugbear word.) A word meant 
to frighten or terrify ; a word that causes dread. 
Usually in #/. Swaggering or threatening language. 

1562 J. Hrvwooo Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 54 All be bugs 
woords, that I speake to spare. a@1600 Hooker /Vks. 
(1845) I. 277 Certaine wordes, as Nature, Reason, Will 
and such like which wheresoever you find named you sus- 
pect .. as bugs wordes. 1632 SannEeRSON Serv. 163 Out- 
dared with the bigge-lookes and bug-words of those that 
could doe him no harme. 1668 Drvorn Sir AM. Alar-All 
1.i, I... have nothing to hope for .. but death. Death is a 
bug-word. «1734 NortH £&.vam. 1. ii. P 105 (1740) 87 A 
Rebellion; O no, that’s a bug Word. 

Bugyl, obs. f. BuGie 54.3, a plant. 

Buh, obs. form of Boucn, Bow zw.! 

Buhl (b/1). Also Boule, q.v. [f. Bole name 
of a wood-earver in France in the reign of Louis 
XIV. (#uhl appears to be a modern Germanized 
spelling.)] Brass, tortoise-shell, or other material, 
worked into ornamental patterns for inlaying; 
work inlaid with buhl. Also a7¢/r76. 

1823 Rutrer Fonthill 14 A pier table, richly ornamented 
with buhl. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Acs. ut. x. 336 A wardrobe 


{f BueLe vw. + 


of Buhl ts on the left. 1842 BarHam Ingol. Leg. (1877) 185 
A splendid bnhl stand. 1870 Daily News 7 Feb., cenes 


with real hangings, real buhl clocks, and other articles. 

b. Comb.,as buhl-saw, a saw used in cutting 
out buhl-work ; buhl-work (see quot.). 

1832 Basnace Econ, Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 96 Iulaid plates of 
brass and rosewood, called buhlwork, 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 
s.v., Buhl-work consists of inlaid veneers; and differs from 
margnetry in being confined to decorative scroll-work. 

Buhrstone, variant of Burr-stone. 
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Buhsum, obs. f. Buxom a. 

Buick, Buik(e, obs. ff. Book, Bouk. 

Buif, obs. form of Brrr. 

Build (bild), v. Va. t. and pple. built, poe? 
and arch. builded. Forms: /x/. 3 4 bulde(n, 
4 bylden, bilden, bield, byle), (4-5 belde(n, 
beelde), 4-6 byld(e, bild(e, § buylden, 5-6 
buyld(e, 6 builde, (byeld, beald, Sc. beild), 6- 
build. /a./. 4 bildide, (bult , 4 5 bildie, 5 
buylde, byld, bylled, 5 6 bylded, -yd, buylded, 
(6 Sc. belt), 6- built, builded. /@. pfle., 2 
jebyld, 4 i-, y-buld, y-beld, bilde, bulde, bilt, 
(bilid), 5 bild, bylte, beldid, bildid, 4 bylIded, 
bylt, (bylled, -yd), ouylded, -yt, buylt,(i-bylt), 

8 build), 6- built, builded. [MIe. dzdden’x, 
bylden, bilden :—OK. *byldan to bnild (reeorded 
only in pa. pple. gebyf/ , f. dof a dwelling. Hence 
the two fundamental senses are ‘to eonstruct a 
dwelling’ and ‘to take up one’s abode, dwell’. 
The normal modern spelling of the word would 
be b/d (as it is actually pronounced) ; the origin 
of the spelling dzz- (dzj’- in Caxton , and its reten- 
tion to modern times, are difficult of explanation. 

The OE. pple. gedy/d might be from a compound %¢- 
éyldan: but cf. the southern dyflan iGregory's last. Care 
153, |. 9-10), later dyt/ian (see Bosw.-Voller, f. *duple- 
(wherice éo¢/, bold), which points to the antiquity of the vb. 
(Not to be confounded with OF, dyldan, gebyldan, for 
bieldan to make bold : see Biecp.)] 

I. To erect a building. 

1. trans. Orig. To construct for a dwelling ; to 
erect (a house), make (a nest). //ence, To erect, 
eonstruct (any work of nasonry), and by extension, 
To construct by fitting together of separate parts ; 
chicfly with reference to structures of eonsiderable 
size, as a ship or boat, a carriage, an organ, a 
steam-engine (not, e.g. a watch or a piano). 
Const. of, more rarely from, ol of, with (the 
material), o (the foundation). In early mod. 
Eng. used with wf without change of meaning ; 
but /o build wp (in literal sense) now implies a 
contrast with pulling down, or with a previous 
state of decay, as ‘to build up again’, Zo build 
a fire: to arrange or pile the fuel. 70 build a 
vatlroad, said in U.S., is unknown in England. 

[exrrg0 The Grave in Thorpe dlalecta 142 De wes bold 
zebyld er bu iboren were.] c1z05 Lay. 2656 He wolde 
bulden twa burh. 1297 R. Grove. 439 At Wyndelsore. . pat 
noble stede ys, Pat he let bulde hym sulf. ¢rg00 Mausney. 
98 [He] destroyed it [Jerico] and cursed it, and alle hem 
that bylled it ajen. 1430 Lypc. Story of Thebes dj in 
Dom, Archit. IW1.47 A porche bylte of square stons. 1480 
Caxton Deser. Brit. 13 He bylded Caunterbury. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 138b, Jerico, Hay, and Gabaon, 
whiche y® pagans buylded. 1541 in Turner Se/. Kec. 
Oxford 164 Standyngs now made and buyldyd or here- 
after to be made and buyld for the said fayre. 1562 J 
Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 168 Roome was not bylt 
on one day. 160: Cuester Love's Mart, cx. | 1878 27 At 
Mount Paladour he built his Tent. 1644 Evetyn J/cm. 
(1857) I. 75 A castle builded on a very steep cliff. 1718 

Aoy M. W. Montacur Lett. II. liti. 78 The houses are 
tolerably well built. 1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 138 When 
the Indian builded his honse. 1861 Fior. NiGiurinGALe 
Nursing 18 Your house must be so built as that the 
outer air shall find its way. .to every corner of it. 

b. burld up. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1535 Priam. .byld vp a bygge towne of 
pe bare vrthe. 1490 Caxton Lucydos Ixv. 166 Af thys cyte 
ben many in doubte who buylde it vppe. 1611 Bistr 2 
Chron, xxxii. 5 Hezekiah built up the wall that was broken. 
Mod. \t is far easier to pull down than to build up. ‘ 

Cc. build a fire, gun, nest, organ, rattroad, ship. 

1567 Trial! Treas. \1830) 9 Synce Noe’s ship Was made, 
and builded. 1606 SuHaks. Aunt. & Cl. iv. xil. 4 Swallowes 
haue built in Cleopatra’s Sailes their nests. 165: roc, 
Parliament No. 123. 1910 A Vessell.. built at Swansey. 
1789 G. Waite Selborue xiii. (1853 151 A pair of honey 
buzzards built them a nest. 1805 SovturEY Madoc in Act. 
iv, Fires are built before the tents. 1852 SEIDEL Organ 21 
In 1576, an organ with..a back-choir was built at Bernan. 
21856 Loncr. Building Ship 94 Thus, said he, we will build 
this ship! 1860 Add ¥. Round No. 73. 545 Vhe taste of the 
day is for guns that are built, not cast. 1883 //arper's Wag, 
Nov. 939/1, 550 miles of railroad had been built. 1884 /é:d. 
June 127/2 Ile often built his own fire. 

2. absol. To crect a building or buildings ; ‘to 
play the architect’ (J.). Of birds or other animals: 
To construct nests, etc. (Possibly the earliest in- 
stances may belong rather to sense 5.) 

¢1205 Lay. 29671 Al..bigunnen. to bulden bi pan watere. 
61340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 509 Brydde3 busken to bylde. 1382 


Wyciir /sdra iv. 2 Bilde wee vp with you. 1413 Lypc, 
Pyler. Sowle v. xiv. 1483) 108 Yf thou... arte a maister 
werker, couthest thou bilde withouten mater. 1594 Snaks. 


Rich. 111,1. iti. 264 Our ayerie huildeth in the Cedars lop. 
1664 GERBIER Connse/ 104 All Owners... whether they build 
or not. 1722 De For Plague’ 1884 294 The Ground was 
Iet out to build on. 1848 L. Mest Jar Jloncey ii. 33 Build- 
ing as if they were to live for ever. 1850 Trnxyson /2 
Mem, cxv, Vhe happy birds, that change their sky To build 
and brood. ; : 

b. With eertain advbs., S/d forms virtual 
compounds founded on this sense, but used trans. 
with the notion ‘to affeet in sueh or such ways 
by building’. 70 duik/ up: to obstruct (a doorway, 
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To build in: to im- 


window, etc., by building. d 
To build vound: to 


mure, enclose by building. 
surround with buildings. ; 

The advb. may either follow or precede the object. 

1878 BrowninG La Saisiaz 6 Now built round by rock and 
boulder. .lZod. When we first came here, the situation was 
very open, but we are now completely built in. : 

8. ¢ransf. To construct by a process or with a 
result analogous to that of the builder. Said, 
e. g., of the Creator, or of natural forces, as when a 
crystal, an organic body, or the world, is compared 
to an edifice. Often said in passive of the human 
body, as ‘ His frame was strongly built’ \cf. Burtp 
sb.). Const. as in 1. } 

1g98 SyivesTeR Du Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 49/2 Beasts which 
thou This-Day didst build. 1699 Bentiey Phad. 54 Built 
as it were to make a good Boxer. 1843 J. A. StH Pro- 
duct. Farming 137 Hence the reason why bodies can be 
nourished and built up upon food comparatively poor in 
nitrogen. 1860 TyNnpatt G/ac. 1.81.2 An amethyst is a 
crystal built up from particles of silica, 1883 E. A. PARKYN 
Syliabus Lect. Anim. & Pl. Life 4 This power of building- 
up living from non-living matter is called Assimilation. 

4. fig. With reference to immaterial objects: To 
construct, frame, raise, by gradual means (anything 
that is compared to an edifice, as a philosophical 
system, a literary work, a reputation, an empire). 
Often with «f. In religious use, after N. T., Zo 
build up the Church, an individual)=to Epiry 
(also abdsol.). To butld up (any one’s health, 
strength, etc. : to establish it by gradual means. 

1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 86 All pat is ayens conscience, 
heldith toward helle. 1526 TixpatE Acts xx. 32, I com- 
mende you to God and to the worde of his grace which is 
able to bylde further {1611 to build you vp]. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 36 That. .they may meryte and buylde 
to theyr crowne in heuen. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesze 1. 
xiii. (1811) 109 Meetres.. builded with polysillables. @ 1593 
Mar.owe Mass. at Parts 11.31, Who will help to build re- 
ligion? 1637 Mitton Lycidas11 He knew Himself to sing, 
and build the lofty rhyme. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 
1. v. 18 Build our selves Men againe. 1726 Woprow Corr. 
(1843) 111. 269, J rejoice that the Lord 1s building up your 
family. 1814 Worpsw. Zxcurs. tv. 1254 So build we up 
the Being that we are, 1842 Tznnyson Godiva 79 She.. 
built herself an everlasting name. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang, 
i. 7 Building systems before they had collected facts. 1862 
STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) I. iii. 52 His fortunes were built 
up. 1881 N. T. (Rev.) 2 Cor. x. 8. ; ; 

5. Jit. and fig. To work up (material) zzfo (a 
building) ; to join together so as to form a struc- 
ture. Also with 2. 

1388 WyciiF Gev. ii. 22 The Lord God bildide the rib .. 
in to a womman. 1884 J/anchester Exam. 18 Sept. 4/6 
He collects the spoils of many sessions. .like a skilful archi- 
tect, builds them into a fair and seemly edifice. 

6. jig. a. trans. To found (a statement, argu- 
ment, hope, or confidence, etc.) ov a basis. 

1528 More Dial. Heresyes \v. Wks. 249/2 He taketh the 
same ., for a ground therupon to byeld the distruccion 
of that holy sacrament of penaunce. 1658 IVhole Duty 
Man Sund. x. $1.79, I shall.. build all the particular duties 
.. on those two general ones. 1689 Locke Govt. 1. ix. 87 
Sovereignty built on ‘property’.. comes to nothing. 1711 
Appison Sect. No. 253 » 4 The Fame that is built on Can- 
dour and Ingenuity. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. Jt. (1790) I. 
vii. 70 The independence of Venice was not built on usur- 
pation, 1837 J. H. Newman Pav, Serm. (ed. 311. viigo A 
Christian’s faith and obedience is built on all this, 

b. absol. To found one’s confidence, establish 


an argument, etc. 0; to rely confidently o7 a. 


person or thing (ods. or arch.). 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 27, I..tould him I wuld 
bilde uppon him. 1624 Massincer Rencgadov. iii, Heaven 
-. will not suffer you to want a man To do that sacred 
office, build upon it. 1635 Swan Sfec. J. ii. § 3 (1643) 33, 
} find .. little in losephus concerning this to build upon. 
1674 tr. Machiavelli's Prince ix. (1883) 66 He that builds 
upon the people builds upon the sand. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phal, 238 One may build upon this piece of History, as a 
thing undeniable. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 1. 144, 1am 
deny'd..to go to Church, as I had built upon I might. 1799 
Med, & Phys. Frul. \1.222 Whether or not that evidence is 
admissible to build upon. 1847 Texxyson Princ. vil. 60 
Not tho’ he built upon the babe restored. 1876 E. MELLoR 
Priesth. vii, 323 Vhe next passage upon which the Romanists 
and Ritualists build, 

7. guasi-passive use of the pr. pple. as in the 
house is burlding, orig. the house is a building, 
where duz/ding was the vbl. sb. and a=on. See 
A prep.1 12, and Burpina, 

_ [1535 CoverDaLe Fzra v. 16 Sence that tyme hath it bene 
in buyldinge. /did, Yon ii. 20 Sixe and fourtye yeare was 
this temple abuyldinge. «1665 J. Goonwin Filled w. the 
Spirit 1867 390 The wall that is a-building.] 1841 CaTus 
AV. Amer, Ind | 1244) 11. xlvi.g5 A pretty little town, build- 
Ing up. 1860 Mer, Mar. Mag. VII. 300 The.. lighthouse 
is slated to be building. 1862 Tuorxaury Turner I, 199 
Five drawings of the abbey, then building. 

IL. [sce the etymology.] 

+8. intr. To take up one’s abode, to dwell. 
Also, To arise, form. Ods. 

C10 Gaw.4 Gr. A xt.25 Ofalle that here bult of Bretaygne 
yriges Ay watz Arthur pe hendest, ¢ 1400 /piph. (Turnb. 

4\ 142 Vhe holy goste will in the byldon. 1470 Harvinc 
Arn, \xi. i, Galertus had the este there into bylde [z. 7 
heryn hym to bylde}], 1899 Ganene Alphons, (1861) 241 A 
liter build upon that traitors tongue | 
Build (hild , s/. Also 4 bylde, bulde, 5 bild. 
(f. Beinp es cf. Burnt A.J 
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+1. A building. Oés. 

¢1325 E.E Allit. P. A 726 On pe bylde. did. 962 Bryng 
me to Ise bygly bylde. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 
I]. 7x Buldes..in be manere of Rome [zdificia Romano 
more). 1394 P. Pl. Crede 157 Swich a bild bold, y-buld 
opon erpe hei3te Say I nou3t in certeine sippe a longe tyme. 

2. Building; style of construction, make: a. 
lit, of a ship, a carriage, etc. (rarely, if ever, of a 
house or other work of masonry). 

1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 253 The difference in the 
build of ships now and heretofore. 1668 /did. 30 Oct., He 
finds most infinite fault with it [my coach]. .and so I do re- 
solve to have one of his build. 1842 De Quincey P&/los. 
Herodotus Wks. 1X. 207 The, awkwardness of their build 
for fast sailing. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1833-48 H. Coteripce orth. Worthies (1852) 1. 1 Andrew 
Marvell a patriot of the old Roman build. 1839-47 Topr 
Cycl, Anat. & Phys. 111. 523/1 The build of the fibre is. .of 
no importance. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 175 
In build he [a bear] was very solid. 1876 GREEN Short 
Hist. ii. § 311882) 67 The peasant .. recalls the build and 
features of the small English farmer. 

Builded, #47. cz. [f. Buinp v. + -ED!.] = Burtt 
ppl. a. Now poet. or arch. 

1563 Hy. Art Garden. (1593) 6 A builded inclosure. 1601 
Cuester Love's Mart. civ. (1878) 26 This famous builded 
Monument. 1827 Hoop Hero ¢ L. iii, A builded gloom 
shot up into the grey. 

Builder (brider). [f. as prec.+-ER1.]} One 
who builds ; the erecter of a building. Also fg. ; 
see senses of BUILD v, 

As the name of a trade, duz/der now denotes the master 
artisan, who receives his instructions from the architect, 
and employs the masons, carpenters, etc., by whom the 
manual work is performed. 

1380 Wyctir Seri. clviii. Sel. Wks. II. 66 Pe stoon pat 
bilderis reproveden. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xlix. 17 Thi bilderes 
camen. c 1420 Padlad. on Husb, 1. 351 The bylder eke to 
knowe is necessarie What gravel and what lyme is profit- 
able. 1571 AscHam Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) 21 As it chanceth 
to busie builders .. the worke rose dailie higher and wider. 
1596 SPENSER /. Q. 1. i. 8 The builder oake, sole king of 
forrests all. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. mi. 466 The builders.. 
of Babel on the Plain Of Sennaar. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1. 274 He was the... builder-up of his own greatness, 
1827 CaRLYLeE in For. Rev. & Cont, Misc. 11. 121 Not a de- 
stroyer, but a builder up. 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. 162 The 
builders of Cathedrals. 

Building (bildin), 747. sd. 
v. [f. as prec. +-ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb Burp, /#. and fig. 
+b. Style of construction, build (e.g. of a ship). 

c 1394 2. Pl. Crede sox In beldinge of tombes pei trauaileb. 
1480 in Bury Wills (1850) 65 To be. .applied..to the bild- 
yng, sustentacion, and reparacion of the seid collage. 1590 
WesBE Trav. (Arb.) 33 The housesare of a very olde build- 
ing. 1604 Hirron Wes. I. 515 For the building vp of their 
soules in Christ Iesus. 1737 L. Crarke His?. Bible vin. 
(1740) 551 In a Castle of his own Building. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Book \. 1527 This carriage .. had been three 
years in building. 1852 Tuprer Proverb, Philos. 37 Trifles 

,--are levers in the building up of character. 

2. That which is built; a structure, edifice: now 
a structure of the nature of a house built where it 
is to stand. 

1297 R. Grouc. 271 And per nas of olde house in pe lond 
non, Pat he ne amendede mid som lond, ober mid byldynge, 
¢ 1340 Cursor M, 1774 Pe bildyngis fel bope heze & lawe. 
€1430 Sy Gener. 244 This belding we made here Is for 
you. 1553 Epen Treat, New Jud. (Arb.) 14 It .. hath in it 
very fayre byldinges. 1611 Binte Eccles. x. 18 By much 
slouthfulnesse the building decayeth. 1724 Watts Logic 
110 A ship may be defined a large hollow building made 
to pass over the sea with sails. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of 
Arc. vn, Your holy buildings and your homes. 1854 Rus- 
KIN Lect. Archit. Add. 121 The essential thing in a build- 
ing. .is that it be strongly built, and fit for its uses. 

++ 3. A company (of rooks), a rookery. Ods. 

¢1470 Hors Shepe & G, (1822) 30 A byldyn of rooks A 
clatering of chowhis. 1481 Bk. St. Albans f vib, A beldyng 
of Rookes. [1801 Strutt Sforts § Past.1. ii. 33. 1883 
Standard 26 Sept. 5 1 Every one with any pretence to be 
gentle-folk spoke of..a building of rooks.] 

4. Attrib.and Comb., as building-estate, -ground, 
-place, -trade, -tree; also building-lease, a lease of 
land on which the lessee may build; building- 
rent (see quot.) ; building-society, a society in 
which the members periodically contribute to a 
fund out of which money may be lent to any of their 
number for the purpose of building (or purchasing) 
a house; building-term, the duration of a build- 
ing-lease. 

1884 Sir J.C. Matuew Law Reports 14 Queen’s B. Div. 

58 The land is part of a *building estate. 1858 Lp. Sr. 

sEONARDS Handy Bk, Prop. Law vu. 48 Abutting upon 
*building-ground belonging to the seller, 6d. xvu. 114 
Powers. .to grant *building-leases, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
vii. (1870) 138 To prefer the tall trees.. for its *building- 
place. 1776 A.Smitn HW, N. (1869) II. v. ii. 432 The *build- 
Ing rent 1s the interest or profit of the capital expended in 
huilding the house. 1848 Miri Pol. Econ. v. iii. § 6 (1876) 
501. 1862 Lp. St. Leonarps Vendors § Purch. 377 The 
members of a “building society, whose land was vested in 
trustees for them, 1705 Lonud.Gaz. No. 4158/4 They intend 
to Let to Farm a Building Term in several Houses. 1607 

Noxrven Susy, Dial. 210 The Oke, Elme and Ash. .indeed 
are “building trees. 

Building, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 2.} That 
builds, Also in comb. as Babel-building. 

1727 De For Syst. Afagic1. i.(1840) 12 That foolish Babel- 


Forms, see BuILp 


BUIST. 


building age. 1832 Tennyson Jay Queen 61 The build- 
ing rook. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr, (1858) 184 Building 
beavers. 

+Buildress. Ods. (or xonce-wd.) [f. BUILDER 
+-ESS.] A female builder. 

1566 J. SaNrorD tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 12b, Dido, the 
first buildresse of Carthage. 1650 FULLER Pisgah u. ix. §8 
Sherah .. the greatest Buildress in the whole Bible. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. X11. 657 Tragedianesses, sonneteeresses, or 
other ‘ buildresses of the lofty rhyme’. 


Buile, obs. form of Bort 50.1 


+ Built, s+. Ods. [f. Buitp v.; mode of forma- 
tion uncertain; cf. g/t, f. geld; also Buip sé. 
and Buittu.] 


1. Style of construction (of a ship, etc.), build. 

¢1615 CuHapman Odyss, x1.146 Asail Of foreign built. 1658 
in Hest. Glasgow (1881) 243 Excelling the model and usual 
built of townhalls. 1666 DrypEn Azz. Mirab. |x, And as 
the built, so different is the fight. 1764 Rep /uguiry vi. 
§ 20 The sailor sees the burthen, the built, and the distance 
of a ship at sea. 1794 W. Roperts Looker-on I11. 408 
Friendship and love require..a peculiar built of mind. 

2. Action of building. 

1654 G. Gopparp in Burton Diary (1828) I. 88 note, A 
constant and continual built of ships. 


Built (bilt), A/. a. [f. Burup z. q. v.J 

1. Constructed, erected, etc. : see BUILD v. Also 
with advbs., as dzez/t-212, becdlt-p. 

1570 Levins Manip. 130 Bilt, aedificatus. 1662 GER- 
BIER Princ. 40 His built Banquetting House. 1829 Nat. 
Philos. 1. Optics ii. 12 (Usef. Knowl. Ser.) Dr. Brewster 
has contrived a built-up lens. 185x Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
viii. § 11 The built and tower-like shaft. 1860 427 VY. Round 
No. 73. 549 The Armstrong gun... is a built gun. 

2. In comb., as well-buclt, strongly built, said of 
a house, body, etc.; often of a ship, denoting the 
style, material, or place of construction, as frzgate- 
built, wooden-built, Clyde-built. 

1583 STANyHURST 2ve?s 1. (Arb.) 17 A long buylt citty 
theare stood, Carthago so named, 1621 FLetcHEeR Wild- 
goose Ch., They are ill-built .. And weak i’ the pasterns, 
1663 Act 15 Chas. //, vii. §6 English built shipping. 1706 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4209/4 A well-built bay Stallion. /édzd. No. 
4691/4 A high built Gold Watch and Case. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) H4 A ship is said to be frigate-built, 
galley-built. 1860 Merc, Mar. Mag. VI1. 245 She is wooden 
built. 1871 M. Coriins A/7g. §& Merch. 1. iv. 139 Several 
well-built girls aspired to fill the situation. 


+ Builth. Ots. rare. [f. Bui_p v. after r2/th, 
spilth.} The act of building, or its cost. 

1805 W. Taytor in Axx. Rev. 111. 263 The builth, wear, 
and tear of all this needless shipping. 

Buine, var. of Bune. Ods. 

Buir, Buird, Sc. f. dove (BEAR v.) and Boarp. 

Buirdly (biirdli), a. Sc. Also prob. bierdly, 
bierly, beerly, boordly. [prob. a modern perver- 
sion of the earlier Sc. d«irly, goodly, stout, BURLY. 
Less prob. repr. OF. gebyrediic suitable, seemly, 
meet, f. gebyrian, ONorthumb. éyrva to be per- 
tinent, become, be becoming, with sense ‘ comely’. 

In the latter case, the mod.Sc. «7 would have to be ex- 
plained as altered from earlier i, e, which is perhaps un- 
paralleled. (Mod.Sc. w?, (ii, 72) normally represents OE. 6, 
ME. 4, or Fr. 2). If=dxérly, Burty, we may suppose bzirdly 
to be due to the ordinary popular association of the word 
with dz7rd, Boarp, which 1s further seen in the anglicized 
form Boarpty used by modern Scottish writers. Bierly, 
bierdly are then regular n.e. dial. forms of buirly, buirdly.} 


‘Large and well-made’ {Jam.) ; stately; stalwart ; 


sturdy, stout, burly. 

1300-1600 See borii, burely, buyrlie, burrlie, under Bury. 
«1783 Lady Jane xix. in Child Ballads 1. No, 62 (1885) 
75/2 Rise up, rise up, my bierly bride. 1786 Burns Twa 
Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an’.clever hizzies. @ 1800 in R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806) 11. 133 (Jam.) Out and spake 
the bierdly bride. 1807 R. TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 60 
Full-grown boordly chiels like you. 1815 Scotr Guy M. 
liii, Twelve buirdly sons and daughters. 

Buirlie, obs. f. Bury. : 

Buirn(e, variant of BERNE, Ods., a warrior. 

Buist, s/.! Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4 buiste, 5 
buyste. [a variant of Bust(£, Borst, box, etc. ; 
the phonetic history is obscure.} A box, a casket 


= Boist!; a chest. ere... 

1393 GowER Conf II. 247 To open a buist she him badde. 
be2 IIL. 292 A strong poison .. Within a buist. 1451 Act 
Yas. 17 (1597) § 33 Quhill the Wardane haue .. put it [the 
money] in his buist. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49 Buyste [wu 
Bust], adabastrum, 1801 R. Git Tint Quey in € ham bers 
Hum. Sc. Poems 173 And frae the willow buist did scatter 
A tate o’ meal upo’ the water [ofe, Willow buist, a rustic 
basket, in which meal is usually held]. 

Buist (biist), 53.2 Sc. Also bust, boost. 
[perhaps from Burst sé.!: Jamieson has ‘ tar-buist, 
the box in which the far is kept with which sheep 
are marked’.}_ A mark of ownership made with 


tar or paint upon sheep or cattle ; also fg. 

1802 SipBALD Scott. Poetry Gloss., Bust, Boost, tar mark 
upon sheep, commonly the initials of the proprietor s name. 
1807 Ruickpie Way-side Cott. 112 (Jam.) I'll .. catch them 
in a net or girn Till I find out the boost or birn. 1820 
Scott Moxast. xxiv, He is not of the brotherhood of Saint 
Mary’s—at least he has not the buist of these black cattle. 

+ Buist, v.1 Sc. Obs. [f. Burst 4.1] To put 
in a box, or as in a box ; to box, shut 2. 

cx600 MontcomErté Sonnet R. Hudsone, This barme and 
blaidry buists up all my bees. 


BUIST. 


Buist, v.? Sc. dia’, [f. Buisr s6.7.] 

trans. ‘To mark cattle or sheep with the pro- 
prietor’s distinctive mark’ (Jam.). lence dzés¢- 
tug-tron, -mark. 

1829 Hocc Sheph. Cal. 1. 39 Adamson. . with the buisting- 
iron which he held in his hand struck adog. 1853 JounsTon 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1.94 The sheep around recall it by 
their ‘beesting’ mark. 1864 Jerrrev //ist. Roxburghsh. 
IV, viii. 261 Tar for buisting sheep. 

Buisy, obs. form of Busy. 

Buit, Buith, obs. Sc. forms of Booru, Boor. 

Buiting, Sc. variant of Bootine vé/. sd., plunder. 

1572 Act Fas. VI (1597) § 50 Taking and deteining of 
prisoners, ransounes, buitinges, raysing of taxes. 


Buk(e, obs. ff. Book, Bouk, Buck. 


+Bukenade. 0és. ‘A dish in ancient cookery, 
receipts for which are given in MS. Sloane 1201 
f. 22; Form of Cury, 17, 107, 109’ (lfalliwell). 

a1425 Auc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 429 Bukenade 
to Potage, 

Bukeram, Buket.t, obs. f. BuckRaM, BucKeT. 

+tBukkam. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. Du. bokhing 
red herring.] See quot. 

1800 A. CarLyYLE A ufobiog. iv. (1860) 167 [We] supped on 
bukkam (Dutch red-herrings) and eggs. 

Bukk., sce Buck-. 

Bukler, Bukram, obs. f. BuckLER, BucKRAM. 

Buksheesh, -shish, variants of BAKSHEESH. 


|Bukshi, bukshee (bv k{7). Also 7-8 buxy, 
8 buxie, buxey, (bakshi, backshee), 9 buckt- 


shy, buckshee. [a. Pers. (& Urdu) oe bakhshi, 


giver, paymaster, f. ji .ts? bakhshidan to give: 
cf. BAKSHEESH. (But see Col. Yule’s Hodson- 
Jobson.)] A high official in native Indian states, 
properly the Paymaster-General of the army, who 
often acted also as Commander-in-chief; in inter- 
course with the natives ‘the word is still in the 
Anglo-Indian Army the recognised designation of 
a Paymaster’ (Yule). 

1615 Sik T. Ror in Purchas 1. 541 (Y.) Hee. .gave present 
order to the Ruxy, to draw a Firma. 1753 Hanway 
Trav, (1762) 11. xiv. iii. 350 z0fe, The paymaster general 
of the empire, whom they call bukshi. 1756 Lett. to 
Court Directors 3(Y ) Strictly adhering to his duty dur- 
ing the Buxy-ship of Messrs. Bellamy and Kempe.. The 
abuses of the post of buxy. a) Orme Hist, Indostan 1. 
26 (Y.) The buxey pr general pf the army, at the head of a 
select body, clpsed the prpcession. 1789 Burke Sf. IV. 
Hastings Wks. X1V. 252 A present .. had been pffered tp 
him by Cheyt Sing’s buxey. 1804 WELLINGTON Let. in 
Gurw, Disp. 111. 133 The importance pf his situatipn of 
buckshee of the Rajahs troops. 1858 Bevrrivce /Yis¢. 
India 1,1. x. 572 In his capacity pf buckshee pr paymaster- 
general. 1861 McMuLien Jem. on Dhar. (Y.) Several of 
the witnesses .. amongst these the Bukshi. 

+ Bul. O¢s. Also bule, bull. [app. a. OF. 
boul, boule, bole ‘ fraude, tromperie, astuce’ (Godef.): 
cf. Butt v.38] ? Falsehood. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 21270, I sal ypu tel, wit-vten bul [zv. ». 
bule}. /éfd. 26371 Sais crist tp ypocrites.. yee ar.. al ful 
wit wickednes, tresun, and bull. 

Bulam. /athol. ‘Name given by the natives 
on the Afriean coast to yellow fever’ (Mayne) ; 
attrib. as Bulam fever. Hence Bulamize (biz'- 
lamaiz), v. (so01ce-wwd.\, to affeet with yellow fever. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI1. 790 [The traveller] gets a 
coup de soleil: tinds his liver Budamized, 

Bulas, Bulaster, obs. f. BULLACE, BULLESTER. 

Bulb (belb), 56. Also 7 bulbe. [ad. Lat. 
éulb-us a. Gr. BoABds onion, bulbous root.] 

+1. An onion. Ods. 

1568 Turner //eréa/ 11. 62 The ropte w'in is whyte rpunde 
and knoppy after the lyknes of a bulb. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v. Ixxvii. 644 Lyke an Onyon or Bulhe. 160: Hottanp 
Pliny 11. 329 Asses milke warme, or spdden together with 
bulbe roots. @171z Kinc Orpheus § E.(Misc.) 394 lesuit 
Bulbs ty’d up with Ropes. 

2. Bot. The underground spheroidal portion of 
the stem of an onion, lily, or other plant of analo- 
gous mode of growth; formerly, and still in 
popular language, regarded as a kind of ‘root’, 
but by modern botanists defined either as ‘a sub- 
terranean bud . . sending off roots from below and a 
stem above’, or as ‘a very short stem, producing 
roots below, and lIcaves in the form of seales 
above’. Sometimes popularly applied to a solid 


tuber of similar external shape. 

3664 EveLYN Sy/va (1679) Advt., Bulbs, round or onipn- 
shap’d roots. 1732 tr. Ponzet’s Hist. Drugs |. 100 Chuse 
such Roots or Bulbs, as are sound. 1794 Martyn Aous- 
sean’s Bot. i. 24 Yhe roots are bulbs pf spme sprt or other. 
1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 119 Bulbs .. are in realit 
underground stems in the state pf buds. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 142 There lies .. on the 
outer side of the. .scales of the bulb, pne prismatic crystal. 

b. An axillary leaf-bud of bulbous form which 
detaches itself from the stem, becoming an inde- 
pendent plant, a bulbil. 

1845 Linpey Sc/. Bot. x. (1858) 162 When they [leaf-buds] 
disarticulate from the stem .. they are called bulbs. 1862 
Houxcey Lect. Wrkeg. Men 84 A little bulb pr portion pf the 
plant drpps off, detaches itself and becomes capable pf grow- 
ing as a separate thing. 
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3. fvausf. Anat. A roundish dilatation of any 
cylindrieal organ or structure in an animal body, 
e.g. central bulb, ‘the bulbous extremity of a 
nerve-fibril in a eorpuscle of Krause’; olfactory 
éulb, the anterior oval termination of the olfactory 
traet; auditory bulb, the membranous labyrinth 
and the cochlea together; é/b of the hair, the 
soft enlargement of the root end cf the hair; 


bulb of spinal marrow, the medulla oblongata. 

1715 Phil, Trans. XX1X, 327 The Bulb of the Pulmonary 
Vein .. was extraordinarily dilated. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Obs. Surg. 1x771) 261 The [end of the Bulb of the Urethra. 
1813 J. Tnomson Lect. nflam.614 The small bulbs which 
surround the roots of the hair. 1870 Ro.testpN Ain. 
Life Introd. 46 The olfactory bulbs are absent. 

4. A bulb-like dilatation of a glass tubc. Also 
(rarely) a lump of metal of bulbous shape. 

3800 Vincr //ydrostat. x. (1806) 95 A glass tube with a 
bulb at the bottom. 183: Brewster Oftics x.89 The bulb 
of the thermometer. 1833 J. Hottann M/ann/. Metals U1. 
302 The metal bulb, which is moved along the graduated 
line of the lever, to ascertain the weight. 1856 Auguire 
within on Ev, (1862) 278 Glass water bulbs .. are sold by 
men in the London streets at one penny each. 1884 Daily 
News 3 Sept. 3/1 The bower is illuminated by two Edison 
incandescent electric light bulbs. - 

5. Comd., as bulb-like adj.; also bulb - iron, 
angle-iron (Jfcch.), a bulbed iron or angle-iron 
used to strengthcn joints or angles in the frame- 
work of ships; bulb-scales (see quot.); bulb- 
tube, a tube terminating in a bulb. 

1869 Sir E. Reep SArp Build. i. 10 To introduce separate 
straps for the *bulb-irons. /éyd. viii. 138 A bulb angle-iron 
has been used for the deck beam. 1836 9 Topp Cycé, Anat. 
& Phys. 11. 962/1 A soft *bulb-like extremity. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 714 The “bulb-scales of the Talip. 1839-47 
Topp Cycl, Anat. & Phys. \EI, 818/2 The contents of the 
bulb-tube are emptied into a small evaporating dish. 

Bulb (bzlb), v. [f. pree.] zutr. a. To swell 
into a bulb-like or rounded form. b. To form a 
bulb-shaped root. 

1681 Cotton IVond. Peak (ed. 4) 11 Bulbing out in figure 
of a sphere. 1846 Hannam in Yrvd. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 
u. 589 The turnips did not bulb well. 1886 Dagonet the 
Jester ii. 73 How sweetly bulbeth out the figure of Psyche 
as she looks into the lamp. 

Bulba‘ceous, 2. [f. L. bulbaceus, f. bulbus: 
see -ACEOUS.] = BuLBoUS; producing bulbs. 

1731 Baitey II, Budbaceons, full of little round heads in 
the rpot. 

Bulbar (baba), a. [f. Bucs sb.+-arn!.] Of 
or pertaining to a bulb; es/. to the bulb of the 


spinal eord. 
1878 A. Hamittpn Nerv. Dis, 339 Bulbar Paralysis is one 
pf middle age, and attacks men more often than women. 


Bulbed (bzlbd), Af/. a. [f. Bute sd. or v. + 
-ED.] a. Bulb-shaped. b. Having a bulb or bulbs. 

1597 Gerard Heréad i. |xxili. 1p2 These bulbed Flur de 
luces. 1611 Cotcr., Budbe..a bulbed, or onion, root .. the 
bulbed roots pf all Daffodils. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat, & 
Phys, U1. 961/2 They exhibit np bulbed extremity. 1854 J. 
Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 111 The aperture .. is 
fitted up with a bulbed glass and stem. 18568 W. ELtis 
Visits Madagasc. xvi. 436 A large bulbed plant. 

Bulbel, var. of Buin. 

+ Bulberie. Oés. rare. (See quot.) 

a 14D A lphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Berberies sunt fructus 
cuiusdam arboris, evgd. bulberies uel berberies. 

Bulbiferous (bzlbiféras’, a. [ad. mod. L. 
bulbifer, {. bulb-us BULB sb.+-fer, See -FEKOUS.] 
Balb-bearing ; producing bulbs. 

1807 G. Grecory Dict. Arts 1. 251/3 Cauline [bulbs] .. in 
some species pf onipn. .called bulbiferous..produced at the 
prigin pf the umbel of flowers. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Avtomod, 
(1843) 1. 227 The bulbiferpus egg that produced it. 1861 
Miss Pratr Flower. Pt. V. 268 Bulbiferpus Great Rpund- 
Garlic. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 382 Head globpse usually 


bulbiferous. 

Bulbiform (bz'lbiffim), a. [ad. mod. L. 
bulbiform-is,sce BULB sé. and -FoRM.] Bulb-shaped. 

1847-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 1V. 449/1 The blpod- 
vessels .. form a rete around the bulbiform ceca. 1884 
Athenzum 2p Sept. 376/2 The comet, losing the bulbiform 
figure, assumed the appearance usual with these bodies. 

Balhil (balbil). Also bulbel. [ad. mod,L. 
bulbtllus dim. of budb-us.] a, A small bulb formed 
at the side of an old one. b. A small solid or 
scaly bud, whieh detaehes itself from the stem, 
beeoming an independent plant. 

1831 Maccittivray tr. Aichard’s Bot. 11p. 1848 Forses 
Brit, Mledusae 86 The buds .. are thrown pff like the bul- 
bels pf certain plants. 1863 Oxiver Less. Bot. 11873) ae 
The axillary bulbels pf Bulbiferpus Toothcress. 1884 J. E. 
Tayior Sagacity § Mor. Plants 190 Whenever excess pf 
food-materials have been elaborated we get bulbils (pr buds 


from the hulbs). 

+ Bulbine. 04s. Also6bulbyne. [L. éz/- 
bing, Gr. BoABivyn.} A bulbous plant mentioned 
by Pliny ; applied by Turner to Gagea lutea. 

1548 Turner .Vaoes of Iecrées (1881) 21 Bulbine called in 
Duche hundes vllich maye be called in englishe dogges 
Leike. 1568 — Herdali1. Gva, Of bulbine or wylde leeke. 
1601 Hottanp Ply II. 52 An herb which the Greckes call 
bulbine, with a red bulbpus root. 1611 Cotcr., Oignon 
SANTURC, Bulbine, wild Bulhus, Corne Leeke. i 

‘+ Bulbitate. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. duléstare 
(Festus), f. Gr. BOABirov cow-dung.] ‘To befilth 


one’s breech.’ 1623 in CocKERAM. 


BULCH. 


Bulbless (bz lblés), a. [f. Bute sé,+-.Fss.] 


Without a bulb or bulbous root. 

1883 G. ALLEN Col. Clont's Gard. vii. 43 It is a bulbless 
annnal. 

Bulblet (bo'lblét . 
BULBIL b. 

1842 Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 3 (1880) 63 Bulblets are small 
aerial buds..which arise in the axils of the leaves of several 
plants. 1870 Bextiey Sof, 111 Called Aerial bulbs .. or 
from their small size, bulbils or bulblets. 

Bu lbo-, comb. form (used also in mod.1..) of 
L.. dulbus, BuLs, forming priueipally adjs. used in 
physiology; sometimes sfec. of the bulb of the 
urethra,as in dudlho-cavernous, -membranous, -rectal, 
pertaining to the bulb of the urethra and to the 
‘cavernous bodies’, the membrane, the reetum ; 
sometimes as in élbo-medullary, -urethral, etc., 
pertaining to the bulb of the spinal marrow, of 
the urethra, etc.; also bulbo-tuber = Com. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. § I’hys. 11. 836/1 The perineal 
artery .. gives..a branch to the *bullo-cavernous. 1881 
Nature XXV.72 The grey substance of the *bulbo.medul- 
lary nerve-centres. 1836 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. I. 
179/2 The *bulbo-rectal hollow, will now become distinct. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252/1 Bulbotuber, a short, roundish, 
underground stem resembling a bulb. 188 Gray Sot. 
Text-bk, 400 *Bulbo-tuber: Synonym pf Corm. 1839 48 
Toon Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 111. 928/2 This nerve (the * bulbo- 
urethral of Cruveilhier). 

Bulbonach, var. of BorBanac. Oés. 

Bulbose (bvlbdws), a. [ad. L. buldds-us, f. 
éulbus.] = Bu.sous. Also comb. bulbose- rooted. 

1747 Catessy in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 602 Bulbose Roots. 
— /bid. This bulbose-rooted Plant. 

Bulbous (bz'Ibas), z. Also 6-7 bulbus. [f. 
L. éulb-us BULB sb.+-ous, cf. F. bulbeux.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of. a bulb. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens liv. 215 The roote is white and bulbus. 
— 216 White bulbus violet. 1616 Sunre. & Marku. Country 
Farm 210 A bulbous and whitish root, of a sharpe tast. 
1719 Lponpon & Wist Compl. Gard. 1x. 298 The Bulbous 
Roots of Flowers must npw be put into the Earth again. 
1807 J. E. Smitu /’hys. Bot. 113 Fleshy roots, whether of a 
tuberous or bulbous nature, must. . powerfully resist drought. 

2. Having bulbous or bulb-like roots. 

35678 Lyte Dodoeus 11. xl. 198 Bulbosa [ris..We may call 
it Bulbus Ireos in English. 1610 Fotkincuam Art of Sur- 
vey 1. vill. 18 The little white bulbous Crow-toes. 1861 
Miss Pratt #lower, Pd. 11.91 It has several rustic names 
as Glpry-less, Bulbpus Fumitory. 1879 WALLACE Australas. 
ili. 43 Lovely bulbous plants. 

Bulb-shaped ; swollen. 

1783 T. Hutcimns in Phil, Trans. LXXIILI. 32p As much 
quicksilver. .as..just filled the bulbous part pf the cylinder. 
3807 SoutHey Esfrrella's Lett. (1814) II. 203 A.. fellow, 
with a bpttle belly and a bulbous npse. 1809 W. Irvine 
Knicker, (1861) 50 The worthy in questipn was a burly, 
bulbous man. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 635/2 The 
cilia were bulbous at the ropt. 1866 Corn. Alag. Dec. 760 
The bulbous minarets of Garben’s new Kursaal. 

+4. In coneentrie layers, like coats of an onion. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 55 The Earth is here..I think ] may 
say pf a bulbous nature, several folds pf divers cplours. 

5. Comb., as bulbous - rooted; also bulbous- 


headed ; bulbous-shoed (Auzmorous. 

1860 Hawtnorne A/ardé, Fann (1878) 11. xxiv. 269 He 
looked at each.. *bulbous-headed monster. 1611 Cptcr., 
Satyrion..*Bulbus-ropted..hearbs. 1807 J. E. Smitu PAys. 
Bot. 41 Bulbpus-rooted grasses. 1852 Dickens Bleak Io. 
I. i. 16 Blue-npsed, *bulbpus-shoed old benchers. 


Bulbul (bu'lbul. 


deb bulbul.] 


1. A bird: a species of the genus Pycsonolus, 
belonging to the Thrush family, much admired in 
the East for its song; hence sometimes called the 
‘nightingale’ of the East. 

1784 Siz W. Jones in Memorrs II. 37 (Y.) We... cease to 
wonder that the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, makes such 
a figure in Persian poetry. 1797 Gentl. Mag. LAVII. un. 
947 The fighting Bulbul, a kind pf nightingale, said to be 
enamoured of the rose. 1830 Tessysps Recoll. Arad, Nts. 

o The living airs pf middle night Died round the bulbul as 
ie sung. 1871 Darwin Desc, Man 1. uu. xiii, The Bulbuls 
(Pycnonotus hemorrhons) which fight with great spirit. 
1878C. R.Conper Teut Wk. Pal. 11.136Among these thickets 
..the bulbuls, and hppping thrushes, were the only living 
things visible. ; 

2. /rausf. A sweet singer ; also afirtb. 

3848 Tuackeray 1a. Fair lxti, You niust belong tp the 
Bulbul faction. 1865 Loud. Ket. 30 Dec. 685/2 The Irish 
bulbul [T. Moore] recprds.. how his oriental songs ppened 
the west-end drawing-rooms. 

Bulbule (balbivl).  [ad. L. dudbulus, dim. of 
bulbus Bus.) A little bulb. 

1836 61 Henstow in WeasTer. 

Bulbus, obs. f. of BurBots. 

Bulby (bz Ibi), 2. [f. Burs sé.+-¥1.]  Cha- 
racterised by bulbs. 

1880 Scribuer’s Mag. Feb. 5p7 Bulby stalks pf golden-rod. 

+Bu‘leard. dia’. A local name Cornwall, 
ete.) of the smooth Blenny ho/is Lrvis>. 

1674 Ray Fishes 101 The Buleard. 1753 Cuampers Cycd, 
Supp., Bulcard ..a small sea-fish caught among the rocks 
pn the Cornish and other shores. 


+ Bulch, 54.1 Ods. [prob. a variant of Brice: 
perh. influenced by Buxen, BotcH.] A hump or 
swelling. Cf. BuLGE sé." 

c1300 Body & Sond in Map's Poems (Wright) 34 They 


[f. Buns sé. + -LeT.] = 


[a. (through Pers.) Arab. 


BULCH. 


were ragged, roue, and tayled, with brode bulches [¢ 1325 
hunches] on here bak. 1600 DarreLe True Narr. 11 £ 
foul ugly man with a white beard and a great Bulch on his 
brest. 1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 1, Dromedaries are 
ugly creatures, bulches behind and before. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict, M ij, Ore, growing out on Knobs and 
Bulches. 

+ Bulch, 54.2 Ods. xave—'. = BULCHIN. 
of-endearment. 

1622 Foro IWVitch Edm. v.i, So that my bulch Shew but 
his swarth check to me, let earth cleave..I care not. 

+ Bulch, v. Ods. [prob. a variant of BuLcE v. 
Sce Burcu s4.!, also BouGE v., BILGE v.] 

1. zrans. To stave in (a ship) ;= BULGE v. 1. 

1583 Stanynurst A2nvis 1.(Arb.) 21 Wher Ilionus was 
shipt..And what vessel Abas possest.. Were bulcht by bil- 
lows. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. lrel. in Holinshed 11. 94/2 
He might..bulch the..ships if they durst anerre the coast. 

2. intr. To swell out; BULGE z. 3. 

1611 Cotcr., Piece poictreuse, a peece of coyne that rises, 
bulches, or beares out in the middle. 

+Bulchin. 0s. or dai, Also 4 bulchyn, 
6-8 bulching. [Variant of BULKIN ; cf. BULCH 54,2] 
1. A bull-calf. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 174 For ten mark men sold a litille 
bulchyn. 1573 Tusser A/usé. xxxiii. (1878) 74 Lamb, 
bulchin, and pig, geld vnder the big. 1637 Heywooo 
Fup. & fo Wks. 1874 VI. 272 Wouldst thou not haue some 
Bulchin from the herd? 1727 Braotey Fam. Dict. I, 
Buiching, « word used in some Counties for a Calf. 

2. Used as a term of contempt or reproach. 

1617 Miooreton & Row rey Farr Quarr. iv. iv, The 
bulchins will use the Irish captain with respect. 1638 
Foro Fancres in. ili, Roguery, brokage and roguery, or 
call me bulchin. 

3. Used as a term of endearment. 

1633 SnirLeY Gasnester iv. i, How is't, Bulchins? Would 
you had been with us. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Bulchine, 
a Chubbingly Boy or Lad. 1725 New Cant, Dict. 

Bulck,\e, Bulcking, obs. f. BuLK, BULKIN. 
Buld\e, obs. f. Buitp vw. and sé. 
Bulderston(e, obs. form of BoULDER-STONE. 
Bule, obs. form of Boil sé. tumour, swelling ; 
Bux, Oés., falsehood; But 56.1 
Bule, dial. var. of, BuLLE, Bout. 

Bulge (bzldz), sb. Also 7 bouldge, buldge. 
[ME. ézdlge, a. OF. boulge (also bouge’, or ad. L. 
bulga leathern knapsack, bag, of Gaulish origin. 
Sense 2, in which there is a variant BuLcu, may 
have been influenced by Borcu 54.1, Boucu sé. ; 
scnse 3 seems to be a recent formation from the 
verb. Sense 4 = Biucs, still belongs to the Fr. 
bouge, but the history of its introduction into 
English is not known. ] 

+1. A wallet or bag, esf. one made of hide; a 
skin- bottle, a pouch, a purse ;= BouGE 56.11. Oés. 

¢1230 //ali Meid. 35 Pe bitte pat beored ford as a water 
bulge. 1623 Favine 7heat. Hon. i. xiii. 523 The Crownes 
Reuennues .. wherewith she would fill her owne Bouldges. 

+2. A hump. Cf. Butcu, Borcu, Boucn. Oés. 
c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 260 A ful grete bulge opon his bak. 

3. A bulging, an irrcgularly rounded protuber- 
ance. 

1741 Monro Anatomy 131 A large Tuberosity, or Bulge 
of the Bone appears. 1856 Kane Arct. £2p, xxix. 396 They 
have the characteristic bulge of the carbonate-of-lime sta- 
lactite. 1861 Wricut “ss. Archrol, I. iv. 50 A bulge in the 
wall. 1879 Le Conte £lem. Geol. 240 A mountain-chain 
consists of a great plateau or bulge of the earth's surface. 

4. The bottom ofa ship’s hull. (Now generally 
superseded by Biter.) 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 135 Shippes have 
beene put in danger .. by a hole made in the bulge. 1689 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2168/4 The Vurkey Merchant was..driven 
ashore, where she stav’d in her Buldge. c18g0 Rudzm. 
Navig, (Weale) 101 Budge or Bilge, that part of the ship 
which she bears on most when not afioat. 

5. Bulge-water, -ways = BILGE-WATER, -WAYS. 

1735 Desacutirrs in Phil. Trans. XX XIX. 48 The Stench 
and foul Air from the Surface of the Bulge-Water. 1777 
W. Wricur id. LXVII. 508 By some called the bulge- 
water tree. ¢ 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 116 The heel .. 
is cleated on the bulgeways. 

Bulge (bzldz), v. Also6 boulge. [f. Bunce 
sb.; see the variants Bincr, Boucr, Buicn vbs.] 

t1. /rans. To stave in the bottom of a ship, 
cause her to spring a leak; =Biucr vw. 1. Obs. 

1563 87 l’oxr A. § A/. 281/t In which fight... were three 
of the Genowaies ships both boulged and soonke. 1686 W. 
oe Darraine. //um. Prud. § 9. 46 Labouring to buoy up a 
sunk Ship of anothers, [he] bulged his own Vessel. 1782 
in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846 V11, Add. iv, Fearing, from 
the great swell. .it {the wreck] might bulge the ship. x82r 

bykon Yo Murray 7 \eb., Falconer’s ship was bulged 
upon them. : 

b. cransf. 

1827 Ione /very-day bk. 11. 1341 It was not a fair fall, as 
only one shoulder had bulged the ground. 
+2. reff. and intr. Of a ship: To suffer fracture 
in the bilge; to strike (0% or agains?) so as to 
damage the bilge. Ods. 

1s8r J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 452b, So doe they 
alsoin the same shyppe bulge theinselves most ofall. 1598, 

Suc A. Preston in Ulakluyt's Voy, VE. 579 The rest bulged 
themselves, 1611 Beaum. & Mi. Scorn/. Ta ae i, Forc’d 
bya tyrant storm, our beaten bark Bulg'd under us. 1695 
LutiweLe Bricf Rel. (1857) IEE. 508 The Henry .. buly’d 
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upon a rock, and lost all her cargo. 1774 Gorosm. Hist. 
Grecce 1. 275 Their vessels..bulged furiously one against 
the other. 1796-7 CoLerioGE Poewzs (1862) 13 It bulged on 
a rock, and the waves rushed in fast. 1807 Ropinson 
Archzvol. Grzca Ww. xviii. 403 The ship received no damage 
by bulging against rocks, 
b. transf. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 348 If .. Planetary Bodies 
should bulge and fall foul one upon the other. 
IE. Connected with BuLGE sé. 2, 3, protuberance. 
3. 7777. To form a protuberance, to swell out ; 
esp. in an irregular, clumsy, or faulty manner; 
e.g. as a wall of which the surface projects beyond 


the top and bottom. ; 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (L.), The side of a wall .. that 
bulges from its bottom cr foundation, is said to batter. 1703 
MAvuNoreLL Yourn. Ferus, (1721) Add. 10 The thin crust of 
Salt upon the surface bulged up. 1787 G. WuireE Selborne 
ii. 6 An oak .. bulged out intoa large excrescence about the 
middle of the stem. 1833 I. Taytor /avat. vi. 165 If the 
dyke of despotism had not bulged and gaped. 1868 
Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 211 The globe of Mars .. bulges, 
like our Earth, at the equator. 

4. irvans. To make protuberant. 

1865 Sir J. Herscuer in /xtell. Observ. No. 46. 248 By 
bulging them upwards. 1866 Morning Star 22 July A 
purse bulged with Austrian florin notes. 

Bulged (bzldzd), Af/. a. Also 5 bolgit. [f. 
BULGE v. + -ED1.] 

1. Forced into a protuberance; swollen. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 155 They com.. With bolgit 
schipis ful craftly. 1821 Care 722 Minstr. 1. 213 The 
crack'd wall, bulg’d and bow’d. 1872 Ruskin Zagle’s N. 
§ 86 ‘he wood-carvers . . adopted this bulged form. 

+ 2. Ofaship: With the bottom or sides stove in. 

1618 Botton Floris (1636) 315 The huge Armada, bulged, 
and split in the fight. 1730-6 Baitey, Bulged [spoken of 
a ship) when she has struck off some of her Timber upon a 
Rock. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Ali. Alen. 1. 276 As she was 
bulged he could not bring her off. 

+ Bulget. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. doulvette. Cf. 
Bupeer.} A pouch. 

c1gsso Barrour Practicks (1754) 235 (Jam.) Ane pair of 
bulgettis, ane barrow. 1562 in Keith H7zst¢, 217 (Jam.) Cof- 
fenis, bulzettis, fardellis. . 

Bulginess (bv'ldzinés). 
The quality of being bulgy. 

1883 Sat. Rev. LV. 497 [Umbrellas] rolled up tight and 
not brought into use and bulginess. 

Bulging (bz'ldzin), v7. sb. [f. Butcr v.] 

+1. The staving in of the bottom or sides of a 
ship. Obs. 

1611 Cotacr., Enfoncement, a sinking, a bulging. 1648 
Herrick fYfesfcr. 1. 31 Nor wrack or bulging thou hast 
cause to feare. 1755 Macens /usurances 11. 17 When a 
Ship. .is in danger of bulging. 

2. A becoming protuberant, swelling out. 

1753 Hocartu sinal. Beauty ix. 49 By their bulging too 
much in their curvature. 1847-9 Toop Cycé. Anat. & Phys. 
IV. 246/1 The appearance of bulging presented by the dis- 
tended capsule. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 393 Ramification 
‘takes place by the bulging out of lateral cells. 

3. concr. A protuberance; a swelling. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 425 This bulging is named 
the Additamentum pedum Hippocampi. 18534 Wooowarp 
Mollusca (1856: 152 Animal with .. eyes on bulgings at the 
outer bases of the tentacles. 

Bulging, #//. a. [f. BuLGE v.+-1NG2.] That 
bulges or swells out ; bending outward, projecting, 
protuberant, swelling ; baggy. 

1812 Wooonouse .4 stro. x. 80 The bulging equatorial 
parts of the terrestrial spheroid. 1851 Kincstey Yeast iii. 
45 He was dressed in a.. fustian jacket .. with bulging, 
greasy pockets. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnl. R. 
G. S.X XIX. 101 Irregular bulging lines of rolling hill. 

Bulgy (bzldzi), a. [f. Buuer sé.+-¥1.] Swol- 
len, clumsily or unduly protuberant. 

1848 Dickens Doméey 290 A man with bulgy legs. 1859 
Sata Tw. round Clock (1861)61 Third-class umbrellas are 
dubious in colour .. bulgy in the body. 1879 Browninc 
Martin Relph 74 The bulgy nose and the blood-shot eyes. 

|| Bulimia, mod.L. form of Butimy, q.v. 

Bulimic (bili-mik), a. [f. prec.+-1c.] Symp- 
tomatic of bulimy; voracious. 

50 Buli-mious (bizli:mias), a. [sce -ous], having 
a voracious appetite. 

1854 Bapuam Haidrext. 130 The bulimic propensities of the 
callionymus. 1885 F. Harr in WV. ¥. Nation 4 June 466 
The bulimious Doctor [Johnson] would not have transacted 
his feeding so porcinely and perspiringly. 

Bulimong, variant of BULLIMoNG. 

|| Bulimus (bivlaimds). Pl. bulimi. [mod. 
Lat., a. Gr. Bovdtpés, occurring only as a sb. (see 
Butimy), bnt perh. regarded as an adj. with sensc 
‘having a voracious appetitc’.] The scientific 
name of a gcnus of terrestrial gasteropods. Hence 
Bulimiform (bizlimiffim), a. 

1830 Lyety Princ. Geol. 1. 384 Terrestrial shells, chiefly 
helices and spiral bulimi, 1834 Wooowarp A/od/usca i. 165 
Achatina Variegata ., shell imperforate, bulimiform. 1866 

Tate Brit. Modlusks iv. 164 The animal is bulimus-like. 

Bulimy (biz limi). Forms: 7 boulimie, 7-8 
boulimy, (8 boulomee, 9 bullimy), 7— bulimy. 
See also ctymology. [ad. Gr. BovdAipia, f. Bov- 

intensive prefix (properly combining form of Bods 
ox) +Ainos hunger; sometimes adoptcd as bou- 
limia. The synonymous Gr. Bovdipds was adopted 


[f. BuLey + -NEss.] 


BULK. 


in med.L. in the incorrect form 4o/7smzs, whence 
OF. dolisme, both used by Trevisa ; and in 17th c. 
appears as boulime and as boulimos. The 
mod.Lat. form bulimia is now generally used in 
medical works, though bulimus also occurs.] 

1. Afed. ‘A morbid hunger, chiefly occurring in 
idiots and maniacs . . the so-called canine hunger’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vu. xiv. (1495) 258 Bolismus 
is inmoderate and vnmesurable as it were an houndes ap- 
petyte. /d7d. xvi. xxvii. 786 Houndes have contynuall 
Bolisme, that is inmoderat appetyte. 1598 SyLvesTeR Du 
Bartas (1608) 210 One while the boulime, then the anorexie 

. rage with monstrous ryot. 1651 Futter Adel Rediv. 
(1867) I. 222 He fell intoa most devouring and unsatiable 
bulimy. 1661 Lovett Hist. A ninz. & Min. 365 The boulimos 
and dog like appetite. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 301 A 
strange Boulimy.. seized one Brian Careswell .. who would 
knaw and eat both Linnen and Woollen. 1720 W. Gipson 
Dispens. vi. 1. (1734) 155 Continuing too long in them.. 
may cause a Bulimy or Dog-appetite. 1751 R. Brooke 
Gen. Practice Phystc (ed. 3) 11. 193 A Bulimus is a Disease 
.. wherein the Patient is affected with an insatiable and 
perpetual Desire of Eating. 1780 Beckroro Biog. Mem. 
Painters 19 Hemmeline, who had long been troubled with 
a boulomee, or voracious appetite. 1880 BraLe Slight 
Ailm. 74 Boulimia.,may be due to a very irritable state 
of the nerves of the stomach. 

2. fig: a 

1654 FULLER Comm. Ruth (1868) 135 The boulimie of all- 
consuming Time. 1696 A/onthly MercuryV 11. 83 The French 
King has had .. such a Bulimy after Money. 1705 Hick- 
ERINGILL Priest-Cy, 1. iv.44 There is enough left to glut .. 
any that has not... an Ecclesiastick Boulimy. 1833 Hooo 
Wks. (1862) II. 440 Novel reading is to. some constitutions 
asort of literary bullimy, or unnatural appetite. 1834 SouTHEY 
Doctorxvii, First cousins of the moth who labour under 
a bulimy for black-letter. 1853 H. Rocers Led. Faith 144 
One incessant bulimia for idolatry. 


Bulis, Sc. pl. form of Boun sé. Obs. 

Bulk (bvlk), 55.1 Forms: 5 bolk(e, 5-7 bulke, 
6 bulcke, boulke, bowlke, (5-6, 9 Sc. bowk, see 
Bouk), 7 bulck, (boak), 6- bulk. [Of complli- 
cated etymology. The coincidence in meaning 
with ON. *éz/ki, Icel. b#/ki ‘heap, cargo of a 
ship’ (Vigf.), Da. 6%/k lump, clod (cf. mod.Icel. 
biilka-st to be bulky), suggests that the word, 
though not recorded before 15th c., may (in the 
senses ‘heap’, ‘cargo’) be of Scandinavian origin. 
Within a few years of its first appearance, d/h 
occurs in the senses ‘ belly, trank of the body’, 
due app. to confusion with Boux, which word it 
has entirely superseded in literary English. (Cf. 
however, the Flemish éz/ck ‘thorax’ in Kilian.) 
The sense of ‘size’ (branch III) seems to have 
been evolved chiefly from the notion of ‘body’, 
though it may be partly due to that of ‘heap’ or 
‘cargo’, The form doaé, used by N. Fairfax 1674 
indiscriminately with dz/é in the sense of ‘ magni- 
tude’, is apparently :—~ME. éo/2.] 


I. Heap, cargo. 

+1. A heap: sfec. the pile in which fish are laid 
for salting. Ods. exc. in phrase 27 bz/k (see c). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolke, or hepe, cvmznlus. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 33 a, Pilchards are first salted & piled vp 
..vntil the superfluous moysture of the bloud & salt be 
soked from them: which accomplished, they rip the bulk 
& saue the residue of the salt. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World \1840)297 All the gold they found.. should be put 
together in a bulk every night. 

b. The cargo of a ship; a cargo as a whole; 
the whole lot (of a commodity). Phrase, Zo break 
bulk (see BREAK v. 43). 

1575 in Hist. Glasgow (1881) 117 Breking bowk [ofa cargo]. 
1626 Sir R. Boye in Lismore Papers (1886) Il. 190 To 
keep them from breaking Bulck, and from selling their 
goods at an vndervallue. 1776 T. Paine Cov, Sense (1791) 
58 The premiums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to 
the merchants. 1884 Harfer's Mag. June 51/2 Until this 
is done the bulk of his cargo can not be broken. JA/od. The 
bulk is not equal to sample. 

ce. Jn bulk (of fish, etc.): lying loose in heaps, 
without package. Zo /oad (a ship) zx du/k: to put 
the cargo in loose, when it consists of wheat, salt, 
or the like. Zo sell in bulk: to sell the cargo as 
it is in the hold ; to sell in large quantities. 

1727 De For Eng. Tradesut. xx. (1841) 1. 195 There was 
an old office erected in the city of London for searching & 
viewing all the goods which were sold in bulk. 1769 Fat- 
conerR Dict, Marine (1789), She is to be laden in-bulk; as 
with corn, salt, etc. 1848 C. Jouns Wk. at Lizard 53 This 
process is continued until the pile is several feet high. .The 
fish are now said to be ‘in bulk’. 1866 RoGEers Agric. & 
Prices 1. xxiv. 619 Wine... sold either in bulk or by retail. 

II. Senscs belonging to Boux. 

+ 2.=Bouk 1, 2. The belly; also the trunk, the 
body generally. Ods. 

1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 145 
pen ley bulke, chyne, & sides, to-gedire. 1533 Eryor Cast. 
Helth (1541) 89 The boulke, called in latyn thorax, whiche 
conteyneth the brest, the sides, the stomake, and entrayles. 
1570 Levins Alanzp, 187 Y° Bulke, thorax. 1575 TURBERV. 
Bk, Venerie 215 They kill and smoother them, or breake 
their bulckes with the force. 1594 SHaks. Lucr. 467 His 
hand .. May feele her heart .. Beating her bulke. 1632 
Heywoop /ron Age 1. 11. 1. Wks. 1874 II]. 392 My sword 
through Priams bulke shall flie. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 


BULK. 


ut. 782 His Bulk too weighty for his Thighs is Brow 1718 
Pore /éiad xi. 458 His arin and knee his simking bulk sustain, 
+b. A dead body, carcase. Ods. 

1575 Turperv. Bk, Venerie 175 Lette the huntesman take 
out of his wallet .. small morsels, and put them into the 
Bulke of the hare. 1612 Heywoonp A fol. Actors (1841) 20 
See a Hector .. trampling upon the bulkes of Kinges. 1637 
RutwHerrord Left, No. 141 (1862) I. 336 Christ shall .. mow 
down His enemies & lay bulks .. on the green. 

ce. With some notion of 4: A body of great 
proportions, a huge frame (chiefly with adj. im- 
plying large size); also fe. 

1587 Greene /ocmts (1861) 285 ‘V'rees Whose stately bulks 
do fame th’ Arabian groves. 1606 Snaxs. 7'r. § Cr. tv. iv. 
130 Though the great bulke Achilles be thy guard. 1624 
Heywoop Caftives u. ii. in Bullen O, 72. IV, That grand 
maister Of mechall lusts, that bulke of brothelree. 1718 
Pore /éad xvu. 837 Behold the bulk of Ajax stands, And 
breaks the torrent of the rushing bands. 1821 SueELLEY 
Adonats ii, He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of 
death. 1850 Trennyson /n J/em. |xx. 11 Dark bulks that 
tumble half alive. 

+3. transf. a. The hull or hold of a ship; cf. 
Ger. dauch, b.=Bouk 2 b; ?the main body or 
nave of a church; cf. Bopy 8 a. (Possibly the 
sense may be ‘crypt’, cf. It. dca, Tommaseo’s 
Dict.). ¢. The part of a vehicle fitted to receive 
the load; cf. Bopy 8 b, Buck sé.5 3. 

¢1450 LoNneticu Gras/ xxviii. a) Tanne to be bowk of 
fe schippe gan he gon. 1518 HVrd/ of Selwode (Somerset 

o.), Bowlke of the same churche. 1546 Stryre Lecé. 
Mem. 1, App. A. 9 And so was it {the corpse] reverently 
setled in the bulk of the chariot. 1611 CoTGr., Vaisseau 
@un navire, the bulke, bellie, or bodie of a ship. 1652 
Neepuan tr. Seéden’s Mare Cl. 191 The rest of the bulk of 
their Vessels... was cover’d with Hides. 1678 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1269/3 Her Bulke is still kept entire. 

IER Sizerci et and: 2c: 

4, Magnitude in three dimensions ; volume. 

1449 Pecock Repfr.v. xv.565 To make this book. .eny ouer 
greet bolk. 1674 N. Fairrax Balk §& Selv. To Rdr., To 
another thing that was earlyer and Bulkier, and to somwhat 
still that was more betimes and more of Boak, 1736 BuTLer 
Anal.1.1.27 What is the certain bulk of the living being 
each man calls himself. 1795 Soutney V's. Maid Orleans 
291 Below, the vault dilates Its ample bulk. 1816 Scotr 
anne. xxv, ‘I hope it’s bowk eneugh to haud a’ the gear’. 
1825 M‘Cuttocn Pod, Zeon. it, ii. 14x They {gold and silver} 
possess great value in small bulk, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
57 Sea water is denser or heavier, bulk for bulk, than fresh 
water. 

b. esp. Great or considerable volume. Also fig. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 771 Rather thin and small than of 
Bulk. 1669 Penn No Cross xi. § 3 Wks. 1726 I. 332 "Tis 
Vanity .. for a man of Bulk and Character, to despise an- 
other of Less Size in the World. 1798 Ferriar ///ustr. 
Sterne iit, 58 The bulk of his materials generally overwhelms 
him. 1855 Macautay ‘ist. Eng. 111.457 The facility and 
assiduity with which he wrote are proved by the bulk .. of 
his works. 

5. A mass; the collective mass of any object. 
Often esf. a large mass. 

164x J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 203 The last Use of 
redargution did not lie .. against the whole bulk of Popery. 
1658-9 Cot. Briscoe in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 204, I was 
as much against confirming the laws in a bulk as any man. 
1658 UssHER Ann. vi. 153 Locking their ships close to- 

ether, and making one bulke ofthem. @1718 PENN Tracts 
in HV&s. (1726) 1. 815 Those who distinguish the Tree in the 
Bulk, cannot with the like Ease discern every Branch. 1842 
Tennyson Edw, Morris 11 A Tudor-chimnied bulk Ofmellow 
brickwork. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 260 A 
similar bulk of lamp oil, denuded of the staves, stood 
[frozen] like a yellow sandstone roller. 

6. Greater part, or, in relation to number, the 
majority; the main body. (Sc. douk; cf. Bopy 9.) 

[1662 Gersier Princ. 37 As for the main bulk of Palaces, 
its true some have a greatness in plainness.] 1711 ADDISON 
Sfect. No. 1243 Prints .. calculated to diffuse good sense 
through the Bulk of a People. 1752 Hume Pol, Disc. 1. 4 
The bulk of every state may be divided into husbandmen 
and manufacturers. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, IN. 
279 The bulk of the Presbyterianclergy are as fierce as the 
slave-holders against the abolitionists. 1866 Bricut S/. 
Tret, 30 Oct. (1876) 188 The bulk of his land has only been 
about half cultivated. 


Bulk (bzlk), sd.2 [Not recorded before late 
16th c. Etymology doubtful: Prof. Skeat sug- 
gests ON. dba/k-r, bflk-r beam (= BALK), which 
might perhaps give MEE. *40/k, and mod. Eng. dze/& ; 
there is also an OF. dolca ‘ gangway of a ship’, 
supposed to be a parallel form to dea/ca, BALK. 
Cf. ‘Bulkar..a Beam or Rafter, Lincolnsh.’ 
(Bailey.)] 

A framework projecting from the front of a 
shop; a stall. 

1586 Praise of Alusickc 44 The tailor on his bulk, the 
shomaker at his last. 1607 SHaks. Cor. tl. i. 226 Stalls, 
Bulkes, Windowes, Are smother'd vp. 1680 Vind. Conform, 
Clergy (ed. 2) 50 Leave him under a Bulk whetting his 
crooked Knife. 19771 Smotietr //umph, Cl. (1815) 156 
During the heats of summer, he commonly took his repose 
upon a bulk. 1875 Hamerton /ntel/, Life x1, ii. 406 A 
cobbler in his bulk was out-and-out his master. 

+ Bulk, 56.3 Ods. slang. (cf. BuLKER.] (See 
quots.) 

1673 Rk. Heap Canting Acad. 35 Bulk and File, The one 
jostles you whilst the other picks your pocket. 1721 in 
Bairey. x1725§ New Cant. Dict., Bulk, an Assistant to a 
File or Pickpocket, who jostles a Person up against the 
Wall, while the other picks his Pocket. 
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Bulk (bvlk), v.! [f. Buk 56.1, giving a number 
of unconncctcd or loosely connected scnses.] 

1. tztr. To be of bulk ; to present au appearance of 
size; to be of weight or importance. /77. and fig. 

1672 W. Carstares in Story Life 27 Other things would 
be so far from bulking in our eyes that they would evanish 
and chee 1725 Woprow Corr, (1843) 111. 211 Your 
loss... bulks not with me in comparison of that of the public. 
hE Carty.e in /raser's Mag. V. 384 Any one of whom 
bulked much larger in the world’s eye than Johnson ever 
did. 1859 G. Watson &, fortes iv. 91 For us. .of this genera- 
tion, the years between 1831 and 1855 must bulk large. 


2. Tobulk wp): to swell zf, rise in bulk or inass. 
1gs1 Recorpe Pathw, Knowl. 1. Def., The middle partes 
nother bulke vp, nother shrink down more then the bothe 
endes, 1601 Br. Bartow Defence 116 That corne hath 
bulkt into a stemme, and branched out into arines..I neuer 
heard or read. 1883 J. Parker in //omstl, Month, Oct. 18 
A few coins..shall bulk up into quite a surprising offering. 
+3. trans. To bulk out: to swell out, stuff out. 

(In quot. 1553 the word may be = Bork, belch.) 

rsg0 Hyrne Vives’ /ustr. Chr. Worn. (1592) F vi, One of 
Sathans officers, that usest .. so many chosen meats at the 
ful, bulking out Capons. 1553 Brenve Q. Curtius R. itj, 
Which violence of toung and rashenes of wordes, bulked 
out... was nothing elles but a declaration and token of his 
trayterous haste. @ 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Jon, (1642) 
457 The most ancient Churches .. were .. like some kinde 
of ships .. bulked out upon both sides in the inidst. 

4. To pile in hcaps, as fish for salting. Cf. 
Buk sé! 1. 

1822 G. Wooprey Scilly /s/.1. vi. 154 Pilchards are said 
to be bulked, when they are piled up in layers, on the pave- 
ment of the cellars. 1881 Scofszan 12 Apr. 3/1 Sometimes 
when seals are found in great abundance, they are ‘ bulked’. 

5. Comm. To ascertain the bulk of. 

1883 Zines 24 Mar. 6 Indian teas are ‘bulked’ by Her 
Majesty’s Customs—that is to say, each chest is opened and 
emptied, in order to ascertain the exact weight of the tea 
and of the package. /éy¢. The Customs are not to blame 
for the bulking of Indian tea. 

+ Bulk, v.2 O¢s. Also 4 bolk. (Origin un- 
known.] zr. ?To beat. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 18511 A-pon pair breistes can pai bulk 
{Fai7f. gon they bolk). 

Bulk (e, var. of Botk Oés., to belch. 

Bulked (bvikt), AA/. a. Also 5 (y\bolked. 
[f. BuLK s6.1 + -Ep2,] Having bulk, bulky; esp. 
in comb. ézg-belked, 

1420 Pallad. on Hus, w. 891 A stalon asse ybolked, 
brawny. 1583 Stanvuurst Descr. Lifparen, ‘nets (Arb.) 
137 In this caue the rakehels yrne bars, bigge bulcked, 
ar hamring. 1623 Liste d/ric on O.§ N. TF. Ded. xxvii, 
How this bulked world unto thee bowes. @ 1843 SouTHEY 
Comm,.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 325 Big bulked volumes of physic. 

+ Bulker!. Obs. slang. ([Perh. f. Buk 56.2 
+-ER!, with the meaning ‘one who sleeps on a 
bulk’, ‘ one who steals from a bulk’; cf. Johnson 
Savage Wks. (1787) Il. 325 ‘Ona bulk, in a cellar, 
or in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, 
was to be found the Author of 7he Wanderer’.] 

A low-lived person ; a petty thief; a street-walker, 
prostitute. Also=BuLk sé,3 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 99 The Bulker jostles 
them up, and the File doth the work. 1678 Four for 
Penny 1n Hart, Afise, \V. 147 (D.) He is... the common 
fender of all bulkers and shop lifts in the town. ope 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Bulker, one that lodges all Night 
on Shop-windows and Bulkheads. 1690 SHADWELL Avi. 
Bigot wu. 265 Her mother sells fish, and she is little better 
thanabulker. a170s T. Brown in J. Ashton Soc. Life in 
Q. Anne’s Reign 83 In comparison of whom the common 
Bulkers, and Pickpockets, are a very honest Society. 1790 
Baitey, Bulker, one that would lie down on a Bulk to any 
one; acommon Jilt; a whore. 

Bulker? (balka1). [f. Buik v. (sense 6) + 
-ER1L] (See quot.) 

1867 SMytH Sarlor’s Word-bk., Bulker, a person employed 
to measure goods, and ascertain the amount of freight with 
which they are chargeable. 

Bulkhead (ba lkhed). Also 7 bulkeshead. 
(App. f. Buik sé.2 (or its etymon)+ Heap; 1 and 
2 may however be f. BULK sé.1 in some sense.] 

1. One of the upright partitions serving to form 
the cabins in a ship or to divide the hold into 
distinct water-tight compartinents, for safety in 
casc of collision or other damage. Collision bulk- 


head: the foremost bulkhead in a vessel. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung, Seamen 11 A quarter decke, 
the bulke, the bulkeshead. 1691 T. Hate Ace. New [nvent, 
120 The Hull.. shall be subdivided by other Decks and 
Bulk-heads. 1805 Netson in Nicolas Disp. V1. 354 Ever 
since we have been prepared for Battle: not a Bulk-head 
up inthe Fleet. 1884 /a// A/ad/ G.25 Aug. 8/2 She had a 
collision bulkhead and a bulkhead fore and aft. 

b. transf. 

1880 Huxtey Cray-Fish iv. 157 The curious pillars and 
bulkheads which enter into the composition of the Endo- 
phragmal system. 

2. Vining, (See quot.) 

1881 Raymonp Adining Gloss., Bulkhead, 1. A tight par- 
tition or stopping in a mine for protection against water, 
fire, gas. 2. The end of a flume, whence water is carried 
in iron pipes to hydraulic workings. 

3. The roof of a bulk or projecting stall; also 
the stall itself. Cf. Burk s4.2 

1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 59 Resting his hand. .upon 
the bulkhead of a ship. 1823 Scott Pevert/ 141. xii. 243 
Suddenly placing him on the bulk-head, that is to say, the 
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flat wooden roof of the cutler’s projecting booth 1837 
Dickens Pick. xx, A small bulk-head beneath the taproom 
window, in size and shape not unlike a sedan-chatr, being 
underlet to a mender of shoes, 1865 ‘Tuornau Cape Cod 
v. 73 Anold woman came out and fastened the door of her 
bulkhead, 

Hence Bulkhea:ded ff. a., furnished with bulk- 
heads; partitioned off by bulkheads. 

1814 Aun, Reg. 79/2 Vhe vessel was balk-headed up fore 
and aft. 1856 Kann Arcét. xpi, Ih. 311 A single apurt- 
ment was bulkheaded off anndships as a dorniitury, 1884 
Pall Maul G, 29 Oct. 2/1 The armed and bulkheaded mer- 
chant steamer giving a good account of the French man. 
of-war .. is an enticing picture, and las been much petted 
and cackled about in some quarters. 

Bulkily (bo lkili), adv. [f. Butky a.+-Ly4.] 
In a bulky manner. 

1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto u. xiv, He grovelled bulkily 
upon the floor. 

+ Bulkin. Oés. [app. f. But. sd.) + -K1N; perh. 
after Du. or LG. Sense b, (= Buicn 2, Buncutn 2) 
may be a distinct word, cf. MDu. doclekijn, dar- 
ling (Verwijs and Verda) ; also Buty sé, The 
form of the variants Lulch, Bulchin may possibly 
be duc to the pronunciation of the Du. suffix in- 
dicated by its later spelling -e(z. No other in- 
stance is known in Eny. of -chzz as a variant of 
-KIN.] a. A bull calf; a young bull. b. Used 
as a term of endcarment. 

1583 StanvuurstT /Znets 1. (Arb.) 39 My swecie choise 
bulcking, iny force and my power onlye. 1601 Ilottanp 
Pliny xxvm. xii, A young white bulkin or steere. 1616 
Surre. & Markn. Country Farm 31 Bore-Pigs, Rammes, 
Bull-Calues, or Bulkins. 

Bulkiness (bzlkinés). [f. Buuky + -NEss.] 
The quality of being bulky; largeness of volume. 
Used by Fairfax for ‘ extension’. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 29 A thing being cleave 
some, not from its bulkiness, but inward emptiness mingled. 
1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 11.24 Wheat .. cannot serve 
instead of money; because of its Bulkiness. 1740 Gray 
Let. in Poems (1775) roo The Gothic character and bulki- 
ness of those volumes. 1848 Mitt Pol. con. i. xix. § 2 
(1876) 368 ‘The expense of transport ..is much affected by 
the bulkiness of the goods. 

Bulking (ba'lkin), vé/. sd. [f. Buk v.1 +-1N61,] 

1. The action or process of laying in heaps, or 
piling without package: also a/tr7d. Cf. BuLK v.15. 

1602 Carew Cornwad! 33a, Pilchards., are first salted 
& piled vp .. in square heapes .. which they terme Bulking. 
1881 Scotsman 12 Apr. 3/1 Complaints. .inade by those in- 
terested in the seal fishery against the bulking system. 


+ 2. = Buueine, swelling ov? Cf. BULK v.1 3. 

1599 MinsHeu Sf. Dict. (1623), Turma de tierra .. [The 
root] is found out by the bulking out of the earth. 

+ Bulking, ///. a. Obs. rare—'. [cf. BuLKER1.] 
Sleeping out on bulks; street-walking. 

1676 D’Urrey Alad. Fickle v.i, Now will this damm’d 
bulking Quean be too witty for me. 

+ Bu lkish, zc. Ods. rare—*. [f. Burk sd.1+ 
-IsH}.] Of considerable bulk, big. 

1660 Hist. Europe 434 in Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 547 
He was a knight of the new order already, & grown very 
bulkish & considerable. 

+Bu'lksome, 2. Oés. rare. [f. Burk sé.) + 
-soME ; cf. BouKsomE.] Occupying space, bulky. 
Hence +Bulksomeness, magnitude, extension ; 
BULKINESS b. 

1674 N. FairFax Bulk & Se/v. 56 An Immensity, ora being 
boundless in its bulksomness. 1708 M. Bruce Lect. & Serm. 
33 (Jam.) Where Christ grows ay bulksoimer in the bosom. 

Bulky (ba tki), sé. s/ang. A policeman. 

1827 Lytton Pelham \xxix, The bugaboos and bulkies. 
1841 — Nt. & Morn. v. ii, Inquiries about your respecta- 
bility would soon bring the bulkies about me. 

Bulky (ba Iki), az. Also 7 boaky, bulkey, -ie. 
[f. BuLK 56.1+-v¥1.J 

1. Of large bulk, voluminous ; occupying much 
space (esp. with a notion of excess). 

1687 T'. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 17301. 73 Will bang half 
a dozen such bulky fellows. 1774 Jounson in Bostue//(1831) 
III. 1151 f anything is too bulky for the post, let me have it 
by the carrier. 1879 GLapstone Géean. 11. v. 213 This is 
a large but not a bulky biography. For the word du/ky 
insinuates the idea of size in excess of pith and meaning. 

+2. Ilaving extension, occupying space. Oés. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedv. 84 Suppose a being that is 
bulkie, and nothing about it that is so, or two beings that 
are bulky and nothing between them that isso. /érd. 138 
Body being a .. boaky unthroughfaresom thing. 

+3. ? Pompous, ‘ big’, sclf-important. Ods. 

1672 Marvete Ack. Transp.1.7 A bulky Dutchman di- 
verted it quite from its first Institution. 1673 bid. 1.41674) 
245 One of your bulkie Princes, who had the Trumpet ready 


to sound whensoever he hit the Ball at Tennis. 
Bull (bul), 5.1 Forms: 3-4 bule, (3-4 //. 
bulles, 4-5 -is), 5 bulle, 6-7 bul, 6- bull; also 
3-§ bole, 4 bol, 4-5 boole, (5 bolle), (8 Sc. dia, 
bill). [ME. dole (d00/,e), app. a. ON. bole, boli ; 
cf. MLG. delle (whence mod.G.), MDu. dz//e 
(dolle\, Du. bul, bof. There may have been an 
OE. *édu//a, whence the deriv. dz//uc * bullock’, 
as the source of the ME. Jule, du/le, and the 
modern 4x//, which do not fit phonetically the do/e 
forms. Outside Teutonic, cf. Lithuanian dz//zs. 
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Prob. from a verb-stem found in some German 
dialects, as dzillen, dullen to roar, perh. related 
by ablaut to de//en : see BELL v.4.] 

I. Of animals. 

1. The male of any bovine animal; most com- 
monly applied to the male of the domestic species 
(Bos Taurus); also of the buffalo, etc. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 990 Pe33re lac wass bule, & lamb, & buckess 
twa togeddre. a@ 1300 Cursor A. 10395 Pe bulles [z.~. bolys] 
tuelue he offrid sua. ¢1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1682 A best 
bat he be, a bol ober an oxe. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Ser. I. Sel. 
Wks. I. 150 A bole pat shal be kild goip in corn at his wille. 
1413 Lypa. Pyler. Sow/le y. xi. (1483) 102 The cruel] horned 
boole. 1474 Caxton Chesse 112 A grete bole is suffisid with 
right a littl pasture. @1§28 SkeLton /iage Hypocr. ww. 
114 As gredy as a gull And ranke as any bull. 1587 Cez- 
sure loyall Subj. (Collier! 54 When the Captain could no 
longer withstand the Kings importunities, he drank buls 
blood, and died. @ 164g Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Scot. 
(1655) 42 The head of a Bull (a sign of present Death in 
these times) is set down before him. 1733 Pore //or, Sat. 
1, i. 86 Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels. 1786 
Burns Addr. Deil x, An’ dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie’s gaen 
As yell’s the Bill. 1818 in Knight Once upou a Time Il. 
249 A bull is to be baited on Monday next. 

b. Bulls of brass, brazen bulls, as those that 
guarded the golden fleece, and Phalaris’ bull 
‘proverbial as an engine of torture). 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1428 Two bolys makid all of 
bras. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. PAhilaster i. 1, The points of 
swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass, Should draw it from 
me. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. i. 1. i, All manner of tor- 
tures, brazen bulls, racks, wheels. 1724 Swirt H7ks. (1841) 
II. 4 To torment people, by putting them into a bull of 
brass with fire under it : 

c. in phrases (mostly proverbial): + He may 
bear a bull thal hath borne a calf, in allusion to 
the story of Milo of Crotona (see quot.). 4 dud/ 
in a china shop: the symbol of one who produces 
reckless destruction. Zo take ithe bull by the 
horns: to meet a difficulty with courage. 7o 
show the bull-horn: to make a show of resistance. 

1539 TAvERNER Eras. Prov. (1552) 10 He that hath 
borne a calfe, shall also beare a bull, He that accustometh 
hym selfe to lytle thynges, by lytle and lytle shal be able 
to go a waye with greater thynges. 1833 GALT in Frase?’s 
Mag. VII1.655 He shewed, when he durst, the bull-horn. 
1841 Marrvat Fac. Faiths. xv, I'm like a bull in a china- 
shop. 1873 Tristram .Woaé yi. 107 Determined to take the 
bull bythe horns..Istepped forward. 

+d. Hell bull. Applied to Belial. Ods. 

ax225 Fuliana 54 He pe kingene king helle bule haued 
ouercumen te dei belial baldest of helle. 

te. Bulls head (Sc.): ‘a signal of condem. 
nation, and prelude of immediate execution, said 
to have been anciently used in Scotland’ {Jam.). 

1565 Linogsay(Pitscottie) Chron. Scotd. (1728) 17 (Jam.) The 
chancellor presentit the bullis head befoir the earle of 
Douglas. 1649[see1]. @ 1800 in Scott Minstr. Scot. Bord, 
(1803) II. 399 1Jam.) If the bull’s ill-omen’d head Appear 
to grace the feast, Your whingers .. Plunge in each neigh- 
bour’s breast. ; 

2. The male of certain other large animals, as 
the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. + Bull of the 
river: see quot. (obs.). 

1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 99 [The Nilus produceth] Buls of 
the Riuer (so they write) not much vnlike to those of the 
land, but no bigger than a calfe of halfe a yeare old. 1725 
Duptey in Paid, Trans. XX XIII. 260 They [whales] gene- 
rate much like to our neat Cattle, and therefore they are 


termed Bull, Cow, and Calf. 1857 CuambBers /uform. People 


I. 716 Fights usually take place when male whales or bulls. . 
meet with rivals, 1886 GuiLtemarD Cruise Marchesa 1. 198 
The attitude of the bulls [seals] towards each other becomes 
more peaceable. 

3. Astron. The constellation and sign Taurus. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xv. ii, The golden rayes.. Of 
radyant Phebus... Right in the Bull. 1607 TorsEty Ser- 
fents 735 Diana .. translated him into heaven, close by the 
constellation of the Bull. 1728 THomson Spring 27 From 
Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, And the bright Bull receives 
him. 1868 Lockyer //eavens ed. 3) 323 Aldebaran, the 
most beautiful star in the constellation of the Bull. 

II. Transf. senses of diverse origin. 

+ 4.=BveLi-HEap, Buut-Tour. Obs. slang. 

1690 DB. EL Dict. Cant. Crew, Bull.. false Hair worn 
(formerly much) by Women. 

5. Ahning. An iron rod used in the process of 
blasting. b.= C/ay-zron. Raymond Afinuing Gloss. 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms, Northumbld. & Durh. 12 Filling a 
drill hole in wet stone with strong clay, and then driving 
a round iron rod (called a bull), nearly the size of the hole, 
to its far end. 

6. %dal. See quot. 

1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 530/1 A huge whistle .. attached 
by pipes toa steam boiler .. is familiarly styled the ‘bull’, 
4. slang. A crown piece. (cf. BULL’s-EYE 11.) 
1812 J H. Vaux flash Dict., Bull, a crown or five shil- 
lings. 1852 Dickens Bleak LTo. xvii, ‘ Your halfbulls, wot 

you may call halfcrowns’, 

III. 8. Stock-Exchange {see Bear sd. 8), 
One who endeavours by spceulative purchases, or 
otherwise, to raise the price of stocks. zdZ/s and 
Hears, the two different classes of speculators. 
Hull was originallya speculative purchase fora rise. 


1714 C. Jouxson Country Lasses 1.i, You deal in Bears 
and Bulls. 


Change-Alley? Every Shilling, Sir; all out of Stocks, Tuts, 
Bulls, Rams, Bears, and Bubbles. 1761 Brit. Mag. 11. 278 


1721 Cisser AXefusal t, And all this out of 
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The cow turned into ‘Change-alley, which frighted not a 
little not only all the bulls, but the bears too. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy iv, The hum and bustle which his approach was 
wont to produce among the bulls, bears, and brokers of 
Stock-alley. 1880 F. Hatt in 1972 Cent. Sept. 437 vote, 
Can Mr. Bryant really have supposed financial bulls and 
bears to be peculiar to Wall-street, New York? 
b. alirib, 

1851 lust. Lond, News 14 The bull party will not be 
able to carryon much longer. 188x Chicago Times 1 June, 
The surrounding influences were .. favorable to the ‘ bull’ 
movement. 1881 Mark Laue Express 8 Aug. 1085 The 
speculative movement which has. .exerted a ‘ bull’ influence 
on the maize market. P 

IV. Altrié. and Cond. 
9. attrib, a. In sense of ‘male’. 


hyphened.) ’ 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10386 (Gatt.), To godd he gaue be lambis 
to lottis, And to be pore men be bole stottis [ 57zz4ed stostis]. 
1462 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 254 Et xxx bull-stirkus. 1996 
Saks, 1 Hew. /V, u. iv. 287 Falstaffe, you .. roared for 
mercy .. as euer I heard Bull-Calfe. 1825 Apams Cozzpd. 
Serv.77 The meat of the bull-calf is generally firmest. 186x 
Du Cuaittu Eguat. Afr. xii. 170 We saw..a..bull-elephant. 
1863 Spring i Lapland 185 Certainly a bull elk is an awk- 
ward customer when brought to bay. 1880 Dazly News 8 
Dec. 6/7 One bull whale .. measured 48 ft. 

b. Of or pertaining to a bull, bull-like. 

1814 Sir R. Witson Drary II. 336 Butting his head with 
bull rage and closed eyes. 1830 Marryat A7zug’s Ow 
xxvi, You’ve such a bull neck. 1837 Cartyte /y. Rev. II. 
1v. x1. 190 A doom proclaimed, audible in bull voice, towards 
the four winds. Pina a 

10. Simple combinations: a. attributive, belong- 
ing to (or resembling what belongs to) a bull, as 
bull-hide, -house, -skin; %. similative and para- 
synthetic, as dz//-bragging,-browed, -face(d, -fronted, 
-like, -necked, -voiced, adjs. ; ¢@. objective with vbl. 
sb. or ppl. adj., as bzd/-bearing. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. u. ili. 258 *Bull-bearing Milo. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 1170/2 The doltish braines 
of these *Bull bragging bedlems. 1631 R. Byrtetp Doctr. 
Sabb. 174 His *bul-browd-forlorne-downe-cast haire cover- 
ing all his forehead. 1795 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Hair 
Powder Wks. 1812 III. 298 Let .. *bull-face Brudenell 
roar, 19775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 102 The sea-lyon and 
lyoness are *bull-faced, with long shaggy hair. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. Il. 1. v. 106 He is of indomitable 
*bull-heart ; and also, unfortunately, of thick *bull-head. 
¢1z05 Lay. 14187 Swa muchel lond. swa wule anes *bule 
hude . zlches weies ouer-spreden. 1297 R. GrLouc. 116 
Po carf he a bole hyde small al to a pong. c1300 S¢. 
Brandan 93 With bole huden stronge y-nou y-nailed therto 
faste. 1718 Pore /Ziad vit. 268 With seven thick folds o’er- 
cast, Of tough bull-hides. 1878 H. StanLey Dark Cout. I. 
xvi. 439 Well wrapped in bull-hides, 1807 VaNcouveR 
Agric. Devon 473 Bull-house, with two pens in it for bull 
calves. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. R.G.S. 
X XIX. 321 The neck is *bull-like, short, heavy, and broad. 
1673 Drypen Love in Nunnery. . i, When the Place 
falls, you shall be *Bull-master-General at Court. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1094 ~Bullenekkyde was pat bierne. 1647 
Crevetano Char, Lond, Diurn. Maker (1677) 107 A Bull- 
sneck’d Presbyter. 1818 Scott Rob Royvi, Rashleigh, though 
strong in person, was bull-necked and cross-made. c 1400 
Ywaine & Gaw. 2440 Al the armure he was yn Was noght 
bot of a “bul-skyn. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1, vu. vii. 325 
The *bull-voiced Marquis Saint-Huruge. 

11. Special comb.:; bulls and cows (see quot.) ; 
+ bull-back = pick-a-back; bull-bat, the Ame- 
rican Goatsucker (Cafrimulgus Americanus) ; 
bull-beef, the flesh of bulls, also +a term of 
abuse; esp. in ¢o bluster like bull-beef, as big as 
bull-beef, etc.; bull-bird = BuLLFINcH; bull- 
boat, a boat made of hides stretched on a wooden 
frame ; bull-comber, a dung-beetle ( 7ypheus vel- 
garis); bull-dance (see quot.) ; bull-feast, a bull- 
baiting (Eng.); a bull-fight (Sp.); bull-flesh, fg. 
brag, swagger; t+bull-fly, a stag-beetle; bull- 
foot (ot.) Colt’s-foot (7usstlago); bull-god, a 
god worshipped under the form of a bnll; bull- 
hoof, Sot. (see quot.); bull-man, a monster 
half bull half man; bullmanship (sozce-wd.), 
the art of fighting with bulls; bull-of-the-bog, 
the bittern, from its booming cry; bull-poll, the 
Turfy Hair-grass (Atra caspilosa); bull- pout 
(American), a fish, ?= ip 56.2; bull-pump (see 
quot.) ; bull-pup, a young bull-dog ; bull-ring, 
the arena for a bull-fight (Sp.); the place where 
bulls were baited (Eng.) ; the ring to which a bull 
was fastened; bull-roarer, bull-rope (see quot. }; 
bull-run, bull-running, a race after a bull or 
bull-baiting (e.g. the famous one at Stamford) ; 
+ bull-seg (a/.), bull-stag, a bull gelded when 
past his prime ; bull-toad, ?= Bun.-FRoc; bull- 
ward, the keeper ofa bull; bull-week (see quot.) ; 
bull-whacker \ American), a bullock-driver in the 
Western states; bull-wheel (see quot.). Also 
BULL-BAIT, -BAITING, etc. 

1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit, Plants 34 *Bulls and Cows, 
more commonly called Lords and Ladies, the purple and 
the pale spadices, respectively, of Arum maculatum, c1600 
Rob, [ood (Ritson) u. i. 183 Some were on *bull-back, some 
dancing a morris. 1883 Mace. Mag. ‘Old Virg. Gentl., 
V'he *‘bull-bats’ or night-hawks, in the air above us. 1572 
Gascoigne Voy, /folland in Southey Conun.-pl. Bk. Ser. 
1. (1849) 311 Methinks they be a race of *bull-beef born. 


(Sometimes 


¢1618 Fretcuer Doudl, Marr. ut. i, Down with the bul- | 


BULL. 


beefes, x690 W. Wacker /diouzat. Anglo-Lat. 57 He looks 
as big as bull-beef. 1785 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Ode /// to 
R.A. Wks. 1812 I. 83 Thou inay’st bluster like Bull-beef 
so big. 1837 W. Irvine Caft, Bonneville III. 109 We have 
the crew of the little *bull boat complete. 184x Catiin 1. 
Amer, Ind, (1844) I. xxiv. 195 A skin-canoe—more fami- 
liarly called in this country a bull-boat. 1802 BincLey 
Axnin Biog, Vil. 111 The *bull-comber, clock beetle, and 
spring beetle. 1855 IAitby Gloss., *Bull-Dance, rustic 
merriment connected with cattle-show feasts. 1867 SmyTH 
Satlor's Word-bk., Bull-dauce, at sea it is performed by men 
only, when without women. It is sometimes called a stag- 
dance. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2364/2 Bilboa, July 12.. To 
morrow there will be a *Bull Feast. 1768 Eart MAcmes- 
surY Diaries & Corr. (1844) 1. 42 The amusements of this 
town..are, the bull-feast, two play-houses, and, during the 
carnival, masquerades. 1824 J. M‘Cuttocn Highlands 
Scotl. 1.367 Some squire is born, and there is a bull-feast 
at Grantham or Chirk. 1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 
The bull-ring, or, as it is called, the bull-feast. x820 T. 
MitcuHett Arvistoph. 1. 220 What! shall a little *bull- 
flesh gain the day? 1583 J. Hicins Fenius’ Nomenclator 
(N.) Cerf volaut, a *bullflie, orhornet. x6xx Cotar., Cerf 
volant, the great horned beetle, or bull-flie. 1706 Pxittirs, 
Bulljly or Bull-bee, an Insect. 1§62 Turner Herbal u. 158 
Tussilago is named. .in Englishe Horse houe or *Bullfoote, 
1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pag. /dol. 1. 433 The *bull-god of 
Phenicia. 1871 Rossetti Burden Nineveh xviii, That 
Bull-god once did stand And watched the burial-clouds of 
sand. 1756 P. Browne Famaica 328 The *Bull-hoof or 
Dutchman’s Laudanum ..a climber, whose fruit ts .. about 
the size of a large olive. 1866 Zyreas. Bot., Bull-hoof, 
Murucuja ocellata, 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pag. [dol. 
I. 232 That being was succeeded by a second *bull-man. 
1821 New Mouthly Mag. 11.340 To her [Seville’s] school of 
*bullmanship that art owes all its refinements. 1815 ScoTr 
Guy M.i, The deep cry of the bog-blitter, or *bull-of-the- 
bog. 1880 Jerrerirs Gt. Estate 36 Some bulrushes and 
great bunches of *‘bullpolls.. The bullpoll sends up tall 
slender stalks with graceful feathery heads. 1823 F. Coorer 
Pioneer xxiii. (1869) 101/1 ‘ Away with you, you varmint !’ 
said Billy Kirby, plucking a *bull-pout from the meshes. 
188x Raymonp G/oss.,* Bull-puip (Cornwall), a direct single- 
acting pump .. The steam lifts piston and pump-rods, and 
the weight of these inakes the down-stroke. 1883 Cougre- 
gationalist July 585 Toying with a tiny, toddling *bull- 
pup. x609 D. Rocers in Digby AZyst. (1882) Introd. 26 He 
caused .. The *bull ringe.. to be taken vp. 1802 SouTHEY 
Kiug Raniiro viii, Let me be led to your bull-ring .. And 
let me be set upona stone. 1828 Scott F. Mf. Perth Introd., 
A poor mastiff that had misbehaved in the bull-ring. 188 
Academy 9 Apr. 263/3 A flat slip of wood a few inches long, 
narrowing to one or both ends, and fastened by one end to 
a thong for whirling it round, when it gives an intermittent 
whirring or roaring noise, heard a long way off. .it is known 
as a country boy’s plaything in Europe, called in England 
a ‘whizzer’ or *‘bull-roarer’, 1882 Nares Seanzauship 
(ed. 6) 173 A *bull-rope.. is a hawser let through a block 
on the bow-sprit end to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear 
of the stem, 1864 CHamBers B&. of Days 13 Nov. II. 
575/2 As .. there could be no *bull-run without a bull. 
1656 J. Harrincron Oceana 196 There is a solem- 
nity of the Pipers, and Fidlers of this Nation .. call’d 
the *Bull-running, and he that catcheth and holdeth the 
Bull, is the annuall and Supream Magistrate of that Co- 
mitia, or Congregation, called King-Piper. 186x SmiLes 
Engineers I. v. i. 310 If there was a bull-running within 
twenty miles, he was sure to be there. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (1856) 141 Makinge a *bullsegge of a bull that is two 
or three yeares olde. 1820 Scott Afouastery iv, ‘Roaring 
like bullsegs, to frighten the leddy’. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1482/4 One red *Bull Stag with the same Mark. 1776 Chron. 
in Ann, Reg. 149/1 Good ox beef, instead of which he had 
substituted bull beef and bull stag beef. 1806 Moore 
Poems 166 Let the *bull-toad taint him over. 1614 Horney 
Sco, Druk, (1859) z9 It is a cage of all base villany. .*Bul- 
wards and beare-wards with like company. 1878 Hatti- 
WELL, *Aull-week, the week before Christmas, in which the 
work-people at Sheffield push their strength to the utmost. 
1878 Brack Green Past. xiii. 106 Not even the stoutest *bull- 
whacker who ever crossed the plains. 1883 Cexztury Mag. 
July 329/2 Attached to the derrick is also a big windlass, 
called the *‘ bull-wheel ’, which hoists the drilling apparatus 
out of the [oil] well. 

b. Comb, with gen. dz//’s: + bull’s feather, a 
hor, the mark of cuckoldry ; bull’s-noon, mid- 
night (dza/.); bull’s-nose (see quot.); bull’s- 
pizzle, the penis of the bull, formerly a much- 
used instrument of flagellation. 

a1joo Bulls Feather (N.) There’s many an honest man 
hath worn the *bull’s feather. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
V.295(D.) They may very probably adorn, as well as bestow 
the bull’s feather. 18.. Morthamptou dial. If 1 go onat this 
rate Ishan’t be doneat *bull’s-noon. 1839 C. Cae Fohu 
Noakes, &c. 17 No bull’s noon hours I'll ha’ ya keep. 1842 
Gwitt Archit. (1875) Gloss., *Budl’s Nose, the external or 
other angle of a polygon, or of any two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 187 The Boteswaine 
.. walked abaft the Maste, and his Mate afore the Maste 
.. eche of them a “bulls pissell dried in their handes. 1664 
Butcer Hud. 1.1. 879 Th’ illustrious Bassa.. with Bull’s- 
pizzle .. Was taw'd as gentle as a Glove. 1737 tr. (anon.) 
Gil Blas vi. 1771 I. 26 I felt on my shoulders half a dozen 
lusty bangs of a bull’s pizzle, 

Bull (bul), 54.2. Also 3-6 bulle, 6 bul. [ad. 
L. dz//a, denoting various globular objects.] 

1. A seal attached to an official document ; esf. 
the leaden seal attached to the Pope’s edicts. 

1340 Ayeub, 62 Me ualseb pe kinges sel ober pe popes 
bulle. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxci. 167 The pope sente 
a general sentence vnder his bulles of lede vnto the arche- 
bisshop. 1555 EpenDecades W7, Jud.1.11.Arb.)74 The byshop 
of Rome..graunted to the Kynge of Spayne by thauctoritie 
of his leaden bulles. 1643 Prynne Ofer. Gt. Seal 4 Now 
the French Kings long before his dayes, used to seale their 
charters with golden Bulls. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 132 These 
Letters are not said to be expedited till that Bull is an- 
nex’d to them, 1727-51 CHambers Cyci, s.v. 


BULL. 


2. A papal or episcopal cdict or mandate. 

1297 R. Giouc. 494 The king vorbed ek in this lond al the 
popes playdinge Of bullen, 1362 Lanct. 7. P'/. A. Prol. 66 
And brou3t vp a Bulle with bisshopes seles. ¢ 1380 Wyctir 
Grete Sentence xvi. Sel. Wks. II]. 308 Pei magnyfien pe 
popis bulle more ban pe gospel. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
108/r And after..toke away hys bullys and wrytynges. 
1561 Daus tr. Buldlinger on Afpoc. (1573) 209 The Popes 
Bulles .. may well be called Buls, since they be more vayne 
then bubbles or bladders in the water. 1583 StusuEs Anat. 
Abus, 1t. 5 How often hath he sent foorth his roring buls 
against hir Maiestie. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. ut. 492 Then 
might ye see.. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The 
sport of Winds. 1827 Ha.tam Covst. //7st. (1876) 1. iii, 134 
Pius V .. now (1570) published his celebrated bull, excom- 
municating and deposing Elizabeth. a | aan Rousseau 
II. 63 The bull Unigenitus, which had been. .an infraction 
of French liberties. ey. 

3. Applied to a non-ccclesiastical edict. Zhe 
Golden Bull (Lat. Aurea Bulla), a decrce issucd 
by the emperor Charles IV in 1356 to regulate 
the election and coronation of an emperor. 

1696 Prittirs. 1751 CHambers Cycé.,s.v. Budi, The Golden 
Bull .. on the backside of it there are several knots of black 
and yellow silk; to which hangs a bull, or seal of gold. 
1789-96 Morse A mer, Geog. Il. 222. 

4. Comb. + bull-driver (sce quot.); ‘+ bull- 
founder, one that issues bulls or edicts (perhaps 
with reference to founding or casting the leaden 
seals) ; + bullman, issuer of bulls, said of the Pope; 
+ bull-office, the office for issuing Papal bulls. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. wt. vt. (1739) 33 These *Bull- 
drivers or Summoners to the Romish Court were no late 
upstarts. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 1173/2 If these 
*Bull founders doe charge me with any other hing besides 
in this article. 1588 Hloly Bull & Crusade Rome29 All the 
holines of this Romish *Bulman consisteth onely in externall 
ceremonies. 736 i: Serces Popery Enemy to Script. 112 
Before Henry VIII, England paid more into the *Bull- 
office than all the Roman Catholic Countries put together. 


+ Bull, 56.3 Obs. rare. [a. F. belle :—L. btella.] 
A bubble. 


1561 (see Butt sé.2 2}. 1563 Nowett Hovmely in Liturg. 
Serv. QO. Eltz, (1847) 501 This life is .. a vapour .. as a bull 
rising on the water, 


Bull (bul), 56.4 [Of unknown origin; cf. OF. 
boul, boule, bole fraud, deceit, trickery ; mod.Icel. 
bull ‘nonsense’; also ME. éz// But ‘ falsehood ’, 
and BuLL v.%, to befool, mock, cheat. 

(No foundation appears for the guess that the word ori- 
ginated in ‘a contemptuous allusion to papal edicts’, nor 
for the assertion of the ‘ British Apollo’ (No. 22. 1708) that 
‘it became a Proverb fron: the repeated Blunders of one 
Obadiah Bull, a Lawyer of London, who liv’d in the Reign 
of K. Henry the Seventh a 

+1. A ludicrous jest (cf. Butt v.38). Ods. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) ¥. Garret’s Ghost Ded., Wit 
and Mirth..Made vp, and fashioned into Clinches, Bulls, 
Quirkes, Yerkes, Quips, and Ierkes. 1652 UrquHart Fewed 
Wks. (1834) 229 He had all the jeers, squibs, flouts, buls, 
quips. taunts, etc. a@1695 A.A Woop in O-zoniana 11. 23 
Every one in order was to... make a jest or bull, or speake 
some eloquent nonsense, to make the company laugh. 

2. Aself-contradictory proposition ; in mod. use, 
an expression containing a manifest contradiction 
in terms or involving a ludicrous inconsistency un- 
perceived by the speaker. Now often with epithet 
Trish; but the word had been long in use before 
it came to be associated with Irishmen. 

1640 Brome Antéif. v. iv. 323 Dumbe Speaker! that’s a Bull. 
Thou wert the Bull Then, in the Play. Would I had seene 
thee rore. la. That’s a Bull too, as wise as you are, 
Bab. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. u. xi. (1739) 63 It is no 
Bull, to spea’ of a common Peace, in the place of War. 
1673 Mutton rue Relig. 5 Whereas the Papist boasts him- 
selfto be a Roman Catholick, it isa meer contradiction, one 
of the Popes Bulls. 1702 Let. fr. Soldier to Ilo. Commons 
17 These Gentlemen seem to me to have copied the Bull of 
their Countryman, who said his Mother was barren. 1731 
Pore Lett. to F.C. Wks. 1736 V. 174, 1 confess it what the 
English call a Bull, in the expression, tho’ the sense be 
manifest enough. 1802 Encewortn (étlc) Essay on Irish 
Bulls. 1803 Syp. Smit /V&s. (1867) I. 69 A bull is an ap- 
Parent congruity, and real incongruity of ideas, suddenly 
discovered. 

Bull (bul), 54.5 [Etymology unknown.) One of 
the main bars of a harrow. Also altrtb. 

1523 Fitzners. Husé. § 15 The horse-harrowe is made of 
fyue bulles, and passe not an elne of lengthe. 1649 ButtHe 
Eng. Impr. Improv. (1652) 220 As little & light a harrow, 
which may contain three little buls & about five Tines in 
a Bull. 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. aa The great square [ull 
harrow, drawn by the second bull on the near side of the 
harrow. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 97 General Robert. 
son of Lawers uses five bulls, having five teeth in each bull. 
1843 B. Atmack in Fraud. dgric. Soc. IV. t. 61 The bulls 
or parts to contain the teeth, were made of dry foreign pine. 

Bull (bul), 56.6 Drink made by putting water 
into an empty spirit cask, or ovcr a sugar-mat, to 
catch some of the flavour. 

1830 MaRRYAT ‘KY Own xx, I'll pass the bottle, and 
you may make a bull of it. 1835 — Fac. Faithf xx, A 
éudl means putting a quart or two of water into a cask which 
has had spirits in it. 1859 A//}”. Round No. 4.78 He would 
..have abdicated his sovereignty for an old sugar mat, 
wherewith to make ‘ bull’, 


Bull. Short for Joun But. 
= Joun BULLIsM. 

1825 Cartyte Zarly Lett. (Norton) II. 295 Bull himself, 
again, though a frank, beef-loving, joyous kind of person, 
is excessively stupid. 1843 Syp. Smitn +V4s. (1867) 11. 331 


Hence Bu'llism 


1167 


Bull is naturally disposed to love you, but he loves nobody 
who does not pay im, 18ar Blackw, AMlag. X. 89 Eng- 
ees have been lately so bepreached out of bullism 

y him. 

Bull-. [prob. in most cases = Butt sb.1; but 
bull-weed has the alternative form God/-weed, see 
Bout sé.1, which may be the etymon in some of the 
words. (The suggestion that dz//- in some plant 
names may be a corruption of fool, is quite base- 
less.)] 

A prefix occurring in certain names of plants, as 
bull-brier (American), sce quot.; bull-oak (see 
quot.) ; bull-plum, a sloe (Prunus spinosa), cf. 
however BuLLACE; bull-sedge ‘see quot.) ; bull- 
weed, Centaurea nigra, = Boll-weed ; bull-wort, 
Ammt majus, also called Bishop-weed. 

1860 BartLett Dict. Amer., *Bull Briar, a large briar.. 
the root of which contains a farinaceous substance from 
which the Indians make bread. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva 
Brit. 22 *Bull-Oaks .. are thus denominated from the .. 
circumstance of bulls taking shelter within them; which 
they effect. .by retreating backwards into the cavity. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover i. (D.) A plum-tree indeed, but not 
..a damascen plum; our proofs say loudly a *bull pluin. 
1879 Prior Plant-names, *Bull-segg or sedge, the reed. 
mace. a1450 Adphita. (Anecd Oxon) 83 lIacea nigra.. 
Bulwed uel hardaw. 1597 Gerarp //erdal cexcix. § 1. 703 
Harts ease is named..in English, Knapweede, * Bull weede. 
1598 Fiorio, Ami, the..herbe William, bulwoort or 


bishops weede. 

Bull (bul), v1 [f. But 56.1] 

+1. a. “rans. Said of a bull: To gender with 
(thecow). b. zz¢ér. Of the cow: To take the bull, 
to desire the bull. Also Zo 90 a bulling. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De 1’, R. xvi. ctx. (1495) 850 Kene 
lowe whan they bea bullynge. 1523 FirzHers. //usd. § 66 
The damme of the calfe shall bull agayne. 1601 HoLLtanp 
Pliny 1, 224 Kine commonly..seeke the fellow, and goe a 
bulling againe. 1659 Hower Lex. 7etraglotton, He that 
bulls the Cow must keep the Calf. 1675 Cotton oer, Wks. 
(1765) 182 Unless I had a Spell, To bull my Cow tnvisitble. 
1736 in BaAiLey. 

2. Stock-Exchange. To try to raise the price of 
(stocks, etc.) ; to speculate for the rise. 

a 1842 (see Bear v.27]. c1880 Besant & Rice Harp & Cr. 
xix, 196 Men who bull and bear the stock market. 1881 
Chicago Times 4 June, If we succeed in bulling silver we 
shall also succeed in bearing gold to the same extent. 

+ Bull, v.2 Ods. [f. Buin sb.2]  ¢rvans, To in- 
sert or publish (a matter, or a name) in a Papal 
bull ; to affix the Papal seal to (a document). 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1684) I. 325/2 Shortly after the Pope 
sent M. Martin with blanks, being bulled for contribution 
of to000 Marks. a@1670 Hacket 44/. Williams 1. (1692) 
130 As soon as the Dispensation was Bulled. 


+ Bull, v.23 Obs. [Cf. ME. But falsehood, OF. 
boler, bouller to deceive.}] To make a fool of, to 
mock ; to cheat (oz? of). 

1532 [see BuLtine 7b. 56.7}. 1609 Alan tn ALoone (1849) 38 
Never laugh in your sleeve how you have gulled, or bulled, 
your husband. 1645 Sacred Decretal in Prynne Discov. 
New Blazing-Stars 12 Wherefore being thus jeer'd and 
bul’d, we Decree and Ordaine, etc. 1674 R. Govrrey /1/. 
Ad, Physic 207 “Tis admirable the World is so stupid to 
be thus bull‘d out of their Moneys. 


Bull (bul), v4 [f. Butt 56.6) See quot. 


1824 J.1). Cocurane Journ. Russia & Tartary 225,1 could 
do nothing but bull the barrel, that is, put a little water into 
it, and so preserve at least the appearance of vodkey. 

| Bulla (bula, bla). ?/. bullee. [L. =bubble.] 

L. Pathol. A vesicle containing watery humour 
and causing an elevation of the skin. 

1876 Duneine Dis. Skin 44 Bulla are irregularly-shaped 
elevations of the epidermis, varying in size from a split pea 
to a goose-egg, containing aclear or opaque fluid. 

b. Physiol. ‘The tympanic element of the tem- 
poral bone, when, as in the dog, it forms a large 
bubble-like appearance.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

187z Mivart Zlem. Anat, 1066 In many Mammals .. it 
forms a large inflated structure termed a bulla, 1881 — Cas 
62 The posterior surface of the auditory bulla. 

2. Zool. A genus of molluscs, with thin and fra- 
gile shells, inhabiting deep water. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. $917 The Bulla and Bullaa. have 
a small calcareous shell in which the spiral form begins to 
manifest itself. 185r Mary Roserts Mollusca 201 The 
fragile shell of the solitary bulla is utterly inadequate to 
contend with either winds or waves. 


Bullace (bu'lés). Forms: 4-5 bolace, 5 
bolys, -ysse, 5-6 bolas, bulas, 6 bulles, -ase, 
-asse, 7 bullas, 6-7 bulloes, bullies, -eis, 9 
(dial. bulloe, -y), 6- bullace. /7/. 4 bolaces, 
bolas, 6 bullises, bulleys, -aze, boollesse, 6-7 
bullies, bullase, 7 bullis, -eis, -aise, -ice, -ices, 
-ises, -asis, 7-— bullace, -aces, (Sc. bullees, 
Devon. bullens.) app. connected with OF. 
beloce of same meaning (13thc., Littré) ; but its 
precise relation to the OF. word, and the etymo- 
logy of the latter, are not ascertained. 

The Ir. dudistarr, Ga. dudaistear, sometimes accepted as 
the etymon, appear to be adopted from ME, dolaster=bul- 
tace-tree. Legonidec gives a Breton polos, dotos * prune 
sauvage’, and Florio 1611 has an It. d«//oz ‘ bulloes, slowne, 
or skegs’, which may possibly be ultimately connected.} 


L. Awild plum (Prunus insttitia) larger than the 
sloe; there arc two varieties, the black (or dark- 


BULLATED. 


blue) and the white; also well-known as a semi- 
cultivated fruit. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne (1809) 66 Gete vs bolaces & blake- 
beries Pat on hreres growen. 1400 Kom. Kose 1377 Notes, 
aleys, and bolas. ¢1430 Lypo. A/in, Poems (18401 199 As 
bryght as bugyl or ellys bolace. 1483 Cath. Angd. 47 A 
Bulas, pepudune. 1523 Fitzuers. J/nsb. § 140 Dulleys 
plumines and suche other, nay be sette of stones. 1§73 

Tusser //us6. (1878) 76 Boollesse, black and white. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physick 183/2 Yake whyt bul- 
lises pounded to pappe. 1629 PARKINSON Orchard xiii. 578 
The black Bullets also are those .. that they call Freuch 
Prunes. 1655 Moveret & Bennet d/ealth'’s Linprow. (1746) 
293 Bullices likewise, both white, speckled and black, are 
of the like Nature. 1664 Cotton Scarron. wv. (1741) 137 50 
have I seen in Forest tall... Bullace tumble from the Tree. 
1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece u. iti. 394 Damasines, and Bullace. 
1762 SmouLett Sir L. Greaves ui, (D.) Dick aud 1 be come 
hither to pick haws and bullies. 1769 Mes. Rarraty Eng. 
Honsekpr. (2778) 236 ‘Yo make Bullace Cheese. Take your 
bullace when they are full i etc. 1830 Scott Demonol, 
viii. 248 While gathering bullces. .he saw two greyhounds. 
1837 Hoop Jfem. T. //. (1860) I. 263 Our landlady... com- 
forted her inside with a mess of dried bullaces in sour wine ! 
1895 Lanc. Gloss. (KE. DS.) 61 Budloe, the sloe or wild plum, 
b. Applied fancifully to a black eye. 

@ 1659 CLevetanp Hs. (1687) 256 The sparkling Bullies 
of her ve Like two eclipsed Suns did rise. 

2. The tree bearing the plum. 

1636 Surrc. & Mark. Country. arm 670 You shall also 
by no meanes alongs! your pale walke plant fruit trees, 
blacke-thorne, or bullies. 1688 R. Iloume Armory 1. 1193 
Spinous or thorny Shrubs whose Fruit may be eaten, as . 
Bullas. 1859 W. CotemAn HMoordtlanids (1862) 119 The Bullace 
Plum. .a variety of the common Sloe, from which it chiefly 
differs in the superior size of all tts parts, especially the fruit. 

3. Attrib. and Comb., as bullace-fruit, -plian, 
+ bullace-bay a., of a particular dark-bay colour 
(said of a horse); bullace-tree (see also But- 
LESTER). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Bolas tre, pepulus. 1530 PAtscR. 
199/2 Bolas frute, prunedie, 1608 Topsett Serpents 768 
Their egges. .are round. .in quantity as big as bullies plums. 
1684 Bucaniers Amer. (1699) 19 Yaco.. bears a fruit like our 
Bullace or Damson plums. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2576/4 
The other [Gelding] a dark Bullace-Bay. 1848 W. Garpiner 
Flora of Forfar. 54 P. insititia, Wild Bullace-tree. 

Bullantie, a2. rare". [ad. F. budlantigue, 
used by Fourier in the original passage of which 
the quot. from Fry is a translation, The I'r. 
dictionaries have bud/atique (f. bud/a Papal bull) in 
this sense ; dz//antique is perh. due to association 
with andigue.] (See quot.) 

1799 E. Fry Pantogr. 23 Bullantic, capital ornamented 
letters in use for the dispatch of the Apostolic Bulls. 

+Bullard. Oés. [Contracted form of dz//- 
ward, or perhaps rather of bud/-herd ; cf. cow-herd, 
neal-herd, and bearard for BEARHERD.] One who 
keeps a bull, or who takes part in bull-running. 
Cf. Bull-run s.v. BULL sb.l 11. 

1825 Lowe in Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1484 Every bul- 
lard (at Stamford}... ought to drink on that day, 1830 
Champion of East 12 Jan, 14 The bullards of Stamford 
intended yesterday ..to have had another day's sport. 
1864 Cuamuers Bk. of Days 13 Nov. II. 574/2 Vhe dudlards, 
a name given to the admirers and supporters of bull-running 
{at Stamford]. ue 

Bullary (bulari), Also 7 -ery. [ad. med.L. 
bulldrium {. bulla papal bull: see -any, -Anium. 
Cf. F. budlaire. Also used in L. form Bullarium.] 
A collection of papal bulls. 

«1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. 153 Their whole Bul- 
larium..abounds in Canonizations, 16791. Bartow Popery 

8 Many more such impious Bulls there are in that Roman 
Balan: ¢16g0 Soutu Ser. V. v. (R.) The whole bull is 
extant in the bullery of Laertius Cherubinus. 1726 AvLirre 
Parerg. xxvi, Out of these Registers there were afterwards 
compil’d these several Lullariums. 1745 1836 A. BUTLER 
Lives of Saints 11. 936 note, Paris of the latest bullaries of 
Clement XII. and Benedict XIV, 1881 Philadelphia Press 
XXXYV. 12 Aug. 4 Which in itself was compiled from the 
Bullarium and decretals of the Popes. 

Bullary, var. of BuLLtEry. Ods. 

Bullase, -asse, obs. ff. BULLACE. 

+ Bu:llate, sé. Obs. rare—'. A kind of metal; 
1=bullet-tron (see BULLET 56.1 8), 

1591 G. FLetcHeER Russe Comurw, (1856) 93 They [the 
Tartars]..preferre brasse and steele before other mettals, 
specially bullate, which they use for swords, knives, and 
other necessaries. 

Bullate (buwleit, ba lett,, a. [ad. Lat. bsdéid-us, 
having bubbles.] 

lL. Aot. Waving blisters; inflated: said of leaves, 
in which the surface rises in a convexity between 
the veins. 

1819 Pantologia, s.v. Bullate leaf, in botany, when the 
substance rises high above the veins, so a» to appear like 
blisters. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 465 Clothed with large 
bullate acuminate pale scales. 

2. Phys. Having bulla or puffy excrescences on 
the surface. 

1872 Mivart Elen. Anat. 111 The pterygoid may be 
swollen and bullate, as in the Mole. 1877 Huxtey Anat, 
inv, An, vi. 293 This is principally composed of a large 
bullate labium. 

Bu-llated, f//. 2. [f. as prec. +-Ep.] 

+1. Rom. Ant. Furnished with a ézd//a, or gold 
ornament worn round the neck. Oés. 

1698 W. Kine Journ. Lond. 222, | could never meet with 


BULLATION. 


a statue in London but what was clothed with a Toga pura 
und no representation of a Bullated one, 

2. = BULLATE. 

1707 SLOANE Famearca 1. 261 The stalks .. had leaves set 
on them.. rough and bullated, or like the leaves of wild 
sage. 1822 BuRROwES Cycl.s.v. Rana, The toes are bul- 


lated at the ends, ; 
Bulla‘tion. Zot. [as if ad. L. deZlatio; cf. 
A bullate formation. 


BULLATE and -ATION.} ) 

1882 Gard. Chron. XVIII. 71 The bullations depressed 
around the insertion of the petiole, 

Bull-bait .bulibéit). Ods. or arch. [f. Buy 
sb.' + Bart 56.1 TI.) = BULL-BAITING. 

16536 W. Wess in Digdy JMyst. (1882) Introd, 28 This 
Maior.. would not suffer any.. Bull-bait. 1818 in Knight 
Once upon Time (1859) 485 Whenever a bull-bait has taken 

lace here. 1876 Baxcrorr Hist. U. S. 11. xxiv. 124 Bull- 

its and cock-fights, were prohibited. 
fig. 17.. Douglas Trag. iv. in Child Ballads 1. 103/2 ‘O 
hold your hand, sweet William’, she said, ‘ Your bull baits 
are wondrous sair’, 

Bull-baiter (bu'l,bzite1). [f. Burn 53.1 + 
BarvER.] One who baits bulls. 

1802 Hist, Europe in Aun. Reg. 169/1 He doubtedwhether 
a bull-baiter. .had ever distinguished himself in disaffection. 

Bull-baiting (bu],béitin), vé/. sd. [f. Bun 
sb.1+ Bartinc.] The action of baiting a bull with 
dogs. (Cf. BULL-DoG.) 

1580 Baret Aly. B 1478 Bulbaitinges. 1583 BapincTon 
Command. iv. (1637) 36 Gadding to this Ale or that, to this 
Learbaiting and that bulbaiting. 1652 Let. fr. Madrid in 
Proc. Pari. No. 170 The next day there was Bull-beating. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 31 » 2 The bull-baiting .. cannot 
possibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reason of the lowness 
of the roof. 1802 A/ist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 168/2 The 
practise of bull-baiting was dying away of itself, 

+Bull-bear. Ods. [App. f. Buty 56.1+ Bear 
s6.1; but, to account for the sense, it has been con- 
jectured that the first element may be Bout 4.3, 
or Bogie. Cf. BuGBEAR (of which also it is not 
impossible that this is a corruption); also Du. 
bulle-man ‘larva, spectrum’, dze//e-back ‘ \emures’ 
(Kilian 1642). See next.] A spectre, bogy; a 
scare-crow; a bugbear, or object of groundless 


terror. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ut. v. (1634) 319 They saw 
themselves to be openly and uncolourably scorned of the 
Pope and his Bulbeares. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 423/2 Such as be alyve now should dreadd any Bull- 
beares of Purgatory. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. (1815) 21 
That Fleeting (imprisonment in the Fleet) also proved like 
the other a silly bullbeare. 

+Buli-beggar. Ods. [See prec. As the 
obvious combination dz// + deggar does not appear 
to yield a suitable sense, it is generally assumed 
that there must have been some alteration under 
the inflnence of ‘ popular etymology’, e.g. that it 
is a (further) alteration of dz//-bear; or that the 
second element has been altered from doggard, 
buggart ‘bhogle’. Dut evidence is entirely wanting. 
The word was sometimes (see b.) used with a 
punning allusion to the Papal Bunt, and to Brc- 
GAR.]= prec. Hencc Bu'll-begging A/. a. (s0n0c- 
w:.', that operates as a terror. 

15984 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. vil. xv. 122 They have so 
fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, witches..that we are 
afraid of our own Shadowes, 1588 J. Harvey Désc. Prob. 
73 And beggers will needes be somewaies bulbeggers. 1592 
G. Harvey four Lett., Herredoutable Bull-begging Knight. 
1601 Dent Path.w. J/eauen 10g A mother, when her child 
is wayward ., scareth it with some pocar, or bull-begger. 
1634 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1.147/2 The 
name of Good.friday affrights him like a Bulbegger. 1673 
Marve. Reh, transp. 11. 250 Private Conscience is..a Bul- 
begger to fright children, 1813 Hosnouse Journ. 32 Look- 
ing altogether, as to his garments, like what we call a bull- 
beggar. 1851 S. Jupp A/argaret v. (1871) 20 The haunt of 
bulbeggars, witches, spirits. 

b. 1625 loys Hks. 11630) 550 The Popes Bullbegger 
Cardinall Bellarmeni. 1726 AvLirre Parerg. 132 These 
Fulminations from the Vatican..were called Bull-Beggars. 

Bull-bitch. The female of the bull-dog. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1632/4 The most part of her Head 
Black, shaped like a Bull-Bitch. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1258/2 Nell, bull bitch. .gameto death at anything breathing. 

Bull-dog. (Also 6 bold-dogge.) Often with- 
out hyphen as one word) esp. in transf. uses.  [f. 

sULL sé.! + Doc ; because used in bull-baiting, or 
* from the shape of the head. 

With the oldest spelling do/ddogge, compare ‘Hic mo- 
lossus, a bonddoge’, a 1g00 in Wr.-Wiilcker 758.] 

1. A dog of a bold and fierce brecd, with large 
bull-head, short muzzle, strong muscular body of 
medium height, and short sinooth hair, formerly 
much used for bull-baiting. 

¢ 1500 Cocke Lorelics B. 2 Than came one wt two bold- 
doggesat his tayle. 1952 Hume “ss. & Treat. (1777) 1. 216 
‘The courage of Lull-dogs and game-cocks seems peculiar 
to I.ngland. 1828 Scott /*, M. Perth Jf. 279 What are the 
useful properties of this fellow Bonthron? Those of a bull- 


dog he worries without barking. 1863 Kincstey Water- 
éab.i. 5 He would be .. a master swcep..aund keep a white 
bull-doy with one grey ear. 


b. attrib. aud gee. 

1855 Macautay //ist, eng. VV. 588 That bulldog courage 
which flinches froin no danger. 1871 Standard 18 Jan., 
Can Paris wait even until the bull-dog spirit of this hard- 
dyiny thief is able once more to show itself? 
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c. transf. Applied to persons: One: that pos- 
sesses the obstinate courage of the bulldog. Hence 


Bu'lidoggy a., and Bu‘lidogism (zo2ce-wd’s.). 

1863 Kincstey Watfer-bab. iv. 138 Tom was always a 
brave, determined little English bull-dog, who never knew 
when he was beaten. 1858 Chamb. 9rul. X. 20 Tom..was 
an English youth of about my own age. but a great deal 
more bulldoggy. 1852 SavacEe #. AMeddicott u. vi. (D.) He 
possessed the element of bulldogism also. 

2. + Asheriff’s officer (ods.); one of the Proctors’ 
attendants at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. collog. 

1698 FarquHar Love & Bottle iii. 2 He would have put 
me off, so 1 sent for a couple of bull-dogs, and arrested him. 
1823 LockHart Keg. Dalton 1. x. (1842) 59 Long forgotten 
stories about proctors bit, and bull-dogs baffled. 1884 G. 
ALLEN Str. Stories 289 It was quite a fortnight before I 
[senior proctor] could face my own bulldogs unabashed. 

3. fransf. Applied humorously to a cannon or 
other firearm ; in mod. use, a particular kind of 
revolver. Cf. BARKER. Also atid. 

1700 FarquHar Const. Couple ui. i, He whips out his 
Stiletto and I whips out my bull-dog. 1820 Scorr 4 déot 
xvi, A plague ..on cannon and demi-cannon, and all the 
barking bulldogs whom they halloo against stone and lime 
in these our days! 1824 — St. Nonan'’s W. 11. 191 (D.), 
‘T have always a brace of bull-dogs about me’..so saying 
he exhibited a very handsome, highly finished .. pair of pis- 
tols. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s lid.-bk., Bull-dog or Muzzled 
Buli-dog, the great gun which stands ‘housed’ in the 
officer’s ward-room cabin, General term for main-deck guns. 
1881 Daily News 27 Oct. 6/2 Revolver cartridges of the 
ordinary ‘bulldog’ pattern, — 

4. An insect: a. A kind of gad-fly (American). 
b. A kind of ant; also dz/ddog ant (Australian). 

1865 Vis. Mitton & W. CueapLe Northw. Passage 219 
The ‘bull-dog’ or tabanus, is a large fly.. with a long body, 
banded with yellow. .and its mouth is armed with a formid- 
able cutting apparatus of four lancets. 1881 Cheg. Career 
324 The ‘ bull-dog’ ant and the ‘soldier’ are about on a par 
as regards venom. 1883 S54. James’ Gaz. 19 Apr.. ‘ Bull- 
dogs’ (a large horse-fly) render existence almost unendurable, 

5. In Lron-works. See quot.; also in comb. 
Bulldog-burner. 

1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Bulldog, a refractory ma- 
terial used as furnace-lining, got by calcining mill-cinder, 
and containing silica and ferric oxide. 1884 7 mes 8 Jan., 
The ‘bulldog burner’.. is one of the hands in ironworks 
whose duty it is to roast the refuse cinder (called ‘bulldog ’) 
which is necessary for the fettling of the puddling furnace. 

6. f/. An old name of the Snap-dragon (Aztir- 
rhinum. 

1861 Miss Pratt /lower. P?. 1V. 124 Great Snapdragon.. 
Bull-dogs, Lion's-snap. .are also old names of the plant. 

7. Bulldog forceps. ‘Forceps with a spring catch 
.. the extremity of cne blade pointed, of the other 
notched, for the reception of the point’. Syd. Soc. 
Lex 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 166 He was led from the 
use of the old ‘bull-dogs’ to the convenient and powerful 
clamp forceps he has now employed. 

8. slang. A sugar-loaf. 

1812 J. H. Vaux ‘lash Dict., Bull-dog, a sugar-loaf. 

Bull-dose, -doze (bu'l,déuz), sb.and v. U.S. 
collog. [According to U, S. newspapers, f. Buty sé.1 
+ Dose.] 

A. sh. 1A severe dose (of flogging). 

B. vd. a.?To flog severely. b. To coerce by 
violence, intimidate. Hence Bull-dozer, a. one 
who ‘bull-dozes’; b. a large pistol. Also Bull- 
dozing vé/. sb., bullying, intimidation. 

1876 American Newspr., If a negro is invited to join it 
{a society called ‘The Stop’], and refuses, he is taken to the 
woods and whipped. This whipping is called a ‘ bull-doze’, 
or doze fit for a bull. The application of the bull-doze was 
for the purpose of making Tilden voters; hence we hear of 
the ‘bull-dozed’ parishes. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 
426 The great ‘Bulldozer’ of Europe. 1880 C. B. Berry 
Other Side 155 They .. pull him out of bed with a revolver 
to his head..That’s called ‘bull-dosing’ a man. 1881 SazZ. 
Rev. 9 July 40/2 A ‘bull-dose’ means a large efficient dose 
of any sort of medicine or punishment. /éid. To ‘ bull-dose’ 
a negro in the Southern States means to flog him to death, 
ornearly todeath. /é/d. A Californian bull-doser isa pistol 
which carries a bullet heavy enough to destroy human life 
with certainty. 1882 New York Tribune 3 May, The hotel 
where he was staying was visited..by a mob of bull-dozers. 
1884 H. Grorcr Social Prob. 16 Large Employers regu- 
larly ‘ bulldose’ their hands into voting as they wish. 


+Bulle, bule. Ods. exc. dial. [A variant 
spclling of Bour, q.v.] A semicircular or bowed 
handle, as of a pail, a door, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 47 A Bulle (Bwylle) of a dore, grafa. 
1747 Hlooson Miner's Dict. F.1b, In the Bottom fof the 
Corfe] near the ends of it are two Holes bored, in which 
the bended Bule is put. 1790 W. Marsuate Midd. Counties 
(kk. D. S.) Bude, the bow-handle of a pail. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss, (EE. D.S.) Bule, the handle of a pot, pan, or other 
utensil. 1881 Leccestersh. Words (FE. D. S.) Bule, semi- 
circular handle of a bucket, pot-lid, etc. 

Bulle, obs. form of Buu. 

+ Bulled, 7//. z.! Obs. [f. Buu sd.2 or v.2 + 
-ED.] Waving a bull or seal attached. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 265 Pe pape Celestyn.. With letter 
hulled fyn assoyled to Scotlond sent. 1610 Br, CARLETON 
Jurisd. 268 He threw away the Popes bulled Letters. 

+ Bulled, pp/.a.2 rare—'. 2 — Bonin ppl. a.1 1. 


1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ili, Hang the bulled Nose- 
gaies 'bove their heads. 


| 


BULLET. 


Bullee, -eis, obs. and Sc. forms of BuLLace. 
+Bu'llen. Oés. or?dza/. ‘Hemp-stalks peeled’. 


1674 in Ray. 1681 in WorLipce. 1706 in Pxitiips; in 
Baitey, Hatuiwe Lt, etc, 1876 Knicur Pract. Dict. Mech., 
Bullen, the awn or chaff from flax or hemp. 

Bullen, obs. forin of BULLION. 

{Bullenger, erroneous form of BALINGER. (In 
the AF. passage (Rot. Parl. 2 Hen. IV, 22) re- 
ferred to by Blount the printed ed. reads dalyngers.) 

1670 in BLount Law Dict. 1678 in Puixuirs, etc.] 

Bullen-nail. [? corruption of ézdlion-nail; 
see quot. 1707 in BULLION! 1.] 


1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Bullen nails, such as have 
round heads with short shanks turned and lacquered. They 


are principally used in the hangings of rooms. 1847 in 
Craic; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Buller, 54.1 Ods. [f. Buru 54.2 + -er 1] 
a. One who issues or publishes a bull. b. A 


deceiver, cheat. [perh. a distinct word, cf. BULL 2.3, 
OF. bozleur ‘trompeur’ Godef.] 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 29306 Fals bulleres pat pam makes and 
pam furth beres, or els pat falses pe papes sele. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst. 242 (MAatz.) Thise dysars and thise hullars, 
Thise cokkers and thise bollars. 

Buller (bu'les), 53.2 Sc. Also 6 bullyer. [cf.Sw. 
butler noise, roar, Da. bzedder tumbling noise. But 
influence of 4027 is manifest.] 

1. A roaring noise (of waves or flood) ; the boil- 
ing of an eddy or torrent. 

1513 Doucias /Znets x. vi. 13 Calmyt all is But stowr or 
bullyer, murmour or moving. 

b. The Buller\s) of Buchan, a rocky recess on 
the Aberdeenshire coast, near Peterhead, open at 
the top; the sea, constantly raging in it, gives it 
the appearance of a boiling pot or caldron. 

1769 Pennant Tour Scotl. 145 (Jam.) The famous Bullers 
of Buchan lying about a mile North of Bowness. 1774 
Jounson West, Zsd, Wks. 1787 X. 334 We..turned our eyes 


to the Buller..of Buchan. 1836 Pexnxy Cycl. V. 508/1 The 
Bullers of Buchan, a nearly round basin about 30 yards wide, 


1851 WiLtson Tales of Borders XX. 23 This new cause of 
sorrow increased my paroxysm to a pertect buller. 
[f. 


Buller (bwles), vt Sc. Also 6 bullir. 
prec. ; cf. Sw. dzedlr-a, Da. bztldre to roar, make a 
noise.} To make a noise, to roar, to bellow. 

1530 Lynpesay Test. Papyngo 95 Blait lyke ane hog, and 
buller lyke ane bull. 1549 Compd. Scot. Re The bullis 
began to bullir, quhen the scheip began to blait. 1663 
Spatpinc Troub. Chas. J (1829) 33 It ..would duck under 
water, snorting and bullering. 31818 Scotr //rt. Midd. xv, 
Screeching and bullering like a Bull of Bashan. 

+Buwller, v.2 Ods. Sc. Also buler. [Perh. 
the same word as preéc., but influenced in sense by 
OF. bullir to Bott.] 

1. a. zztr. To boil, to foam; to rush foaming. 


b. trans. To wash up in foaming waves. 

1513 DoucLas xeis 1. iii. 26 The stowr wp bullerit sand 
asit war wind. /é¢d. 1. iii. 50 Salt watter stremis Fast bul- 
lerand in at everyrift. /ézd. x1. xi. 34 Amasenus, that river 
.. Abuf the brais bulryt as it war wod. 

2. zztr. To make bubbles or foam. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11.259 Full mony berne lay 
bulrand in his blude. 1536 BELLENDEN Crox. Scot. (1821) 1. 
231 The king was liand bullerand in his blude. @ 1555 
Lynpbesay 7rag. 338 Quhow I laye bulrand, baithit in my 
blude. 

Hence Bullering ///. a. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 457 Thay sank doun and 
perist in the depe bullerand streines. 1§37 Lynpesay Deplor. 
Q. Magda. 45 So did this prince [swim] throw bulryng stremis 
wode. 1552 — Monarche 1553 The gret Occiane. .did nocht 
spred sic bulryng strandis As it dois now. 

+ Bullery. 0s. Also 6 bullary. = BorLery. 

1542 Hen, VIII in Rymer Fadera (1710) XIV. 748 Foure 
Bullaryes of Salte Water. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4071/4 The 
Salt-Works or Bullery of Salt..are to be Sold. 

Bullery: see BuULLARY. 

Bullescence (buleséns). Zot. [as ifad. Lat. 
*bullescentia f. pres. pple. of bzdlesc-éve to bubble.] 
A term applied to the condition occurring in leaves 
when the inter-venous structure rises above the 
veins, as in the Savoy cabbage. Cf. BULLATE. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bullesse, obs. form of BULLACE. 

+Bullester. Oés. Also 6 bolaster, 7 bul- 
aster. App.a phonetically reduced form of dzed/es- 
tre, bullace-tree (see BuLLACE). Also dzdllester-tree. 

1500 Ort. Voc. in Promp. Parv. 42 Pepulus, a_bolaster. 
1562 Turner Herbal u,103b, The one [kind of plum] is 
called the bulles tre or the bullestertre. @ 1700 D. Camp- 
BELL Let. in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. 432 note, 1 send 
you the wrack of all my plumes damsones and bulasters. 

Bullet (bw'lét), 54.1. Also 6 bollet(te, boolet, 
boullette, bullot, Sc. bullat. [a. F. doulette (in 
16th c. doullette) dim. of boule ball; cf. F.doulet = 2.] 

1. A small round ball. (In mod. use this sense is 
transf. from 3.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. viii. 15 Upon the braunches [of the 
burdock] there groweth small bullets or rounde balles. Tbid. 
iv. lv. 515 It [the Reed Grass] bringeth foorth his boullettes, 
or prickley knoppes in August. 1664 H. More Adyst. nig. 
24x If a Beast were made of little wax bullets sticking to- 
gether. 1851 D. Witson Pred. Ann. (1863) I]. 1v. 11, 261 
Small gold bullets .. seem to have been the current coin. 


BULLET. 


+2. A cannon-ball (of metal or stone); some- 
times cauuon-bullel. Obs. cxc. fTtsi. 

1557 Recorve JWhetst. Pivb, A Gonne..doeth shotte 
a bollet of twentiepound weighte. 1560 WHiITENORNE Cer 
taine Wayes (1573) 33a, If the boolet of a peese of or- 
dinaunce waighe xxi. pounde. 1561 Srow Chron. an. £557 
(R.) A ship before Greenwich. .shot off her ordnance, one 
piece being charged with a bullet of stone. 1605 1s¢ 2. 
Jeronimo in Dodsicy (1780) U1. 98 Raise spleens big as a 
cannon-bullet Within your bosoms. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3914/5 Their Forces. .fired several Red-hot Bullets into the 
Town. 1882 Snortnouse %, /uglesant 11. 378 More than 
once a cannon bullet burst into the Minster. 

3. A ball of lead or other metal, used in fircarms 
of small calibre; now often conical. Formerly 


also collective (cf. BALL sé.1 5 b), 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 38 The souldier is sooner 
killed With a little Bullet then a large Swoorde. 1652 700. 
Partiament No. 134 Ammunition .. found in the Castle of 
Bradock .. 700 weight of Musket Bullet. 1758 Jounson 
/dler No. 10 ® 4 The man was not hurt by the bullet. 1839 
tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 48/1 Beschir..precipitated him- 
self from the top of it under a shower of bullets. 

Jig. 1599 Suas. Aéuch Ado 1. iii. 249 Shall quips and 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the braine awe a man 
from the careere of his humour? 

4. ua. Formerly, The missile from a sling ; also 
altri. b. The angler’s plumb or sinker. 

1587 Turperv. Trag. J. (1837)175 The arrowes flewe from 
side to side, The bullot stones did walke. 1633 T. StarForD 
Pac. Hib, viii. (1821) 574 Captaine Roger Harvie, receevid 
severall bruises with stones and Iron bullets, flung upon 
them, 1807 Rosinson A rchevol. Greca WwW. iii. 349 In sling- 
ing, they whirled it twice or thrice about the head, and then 
cast the bullet. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) VI. 11. Ixx. 262 
The Greeks .. obtained .. lead for bullets to be used by the 
slingers, 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 47 It is not 
desirable to pungeltche bullet into the water. 

5. pl. Sc. The game of bowls. [Cf. OF. bozlete 
in same sense.] 

1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. No. 11. 58 In the eastern 
district of Berwickshire the game was called docw/s or 
bullets. 

6. A term in card-playing. 

1807 W. [rvinc Sadmag. (1824) 354 One of them.. ex- 
claimed triumphantly, ‘Two bullets and a bragger!’ and 
swept all the money into his pocket. 

7. Phrases. + Every bullet has its lighting place. 
Every bullet has its billet (see BiLveT 56,1 4). 
+ Full bullet: of full size. + Bullet tu uouth: 
ready for action (cf. BoucHE 5.1 2). 

¢ 1575 Gascoicne Fruites Warre \xvii, Every bullet hath 
a lighting place. 1649 G. Damier 7rtnarch., Hen. IV, 
cxxv, Some Minds are cast Full Bullett to the widest mouth 
of Sin. 1692 Steve Lymer ich 31 Vhe said Garrison to march 
out ..with Arms... Bullet in Mouth, Colours flying. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xix, It is an established axiom that ‘ every 
bullet has its billet’. 

8. Comb. and Attrib. as bullet-bag, -boy, -butions, 
-gun, -hole, -maker, -mould, and bullei-less, -like, 
-proof adjs. ; also ‘+ bullet-bore, a tool for finish- 
ing the interior of a bullet-mould; bullet-bush 
(see quot.); bullet-drawer, an instrument for ex- 
tracting bullets from wounds; + bullet-iron (see 
quot.); bullet-money (see quot.); bullet-shell, 
a shell used with small arms. Also BULLET- 


HEAD. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 34 On his right side a 
*Bullet bagge or purse of canuas..for bullets. 1652 Proc. 
Parliament No. 170 Behind the hangings were found 66 
Muskets. .and the bullet bagges filled with new cast bullets, 
1677 Moxon Jech. Exerc. (1703) 55 The *Bullet-bore, is a 
Shank of Steel, having a Steel Globe or Bullet at one end, 
just of your intended Bullet size. 1876 Darly News 18 Oct. 

/6 A *bullet boyin the Royal Arsenal, was brought up 
feat Maidstone gaol. 1731 Mortimer in PAsl. Trans. 
XXXVII. 177 Prunus Buxt folio cordato, fructn uigro 
rotundo, The *Bullet-Bush. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneer v. 
24/1 A frock of bottle-green with *bullet buttons. 1749 in 
Phil. Trans. XLVI. 85 The Extraction of it. . by the *Bullet- 
drawers. 1703 MAuNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) Add. 3 A 
long *bullet-gun could not shoot a ball over it. 1679 PLot 
Staffordsh. (1686) 374 Spanish or Swedish barrs, here called 
“bullet-Iron. 1876 E. CLark Life Fafa 185 Throwing 
volley after volley of “bulletless smoke into the stubborn 
ranks of the enemy. 1874 Lussock Orie. & .\et. us. i. 10 
The species making the *bullet-like galls, 1644 Prynne & 
Wacaer Fieunes’s Trial 17 ‘The said Governour .. had..A 
Match-make[r], a *Bullet-maker. 1879 H. Puituips Votes 
Coins 13 The *‘ bullet-money’ of Siam is formed by bringing 
together the ends of oval pieces of silver. 1677 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. (1703) 52 The making of “Bullet molds. 1856 
J. Grant Black Drag. xxxvi, Others. . believed in *bullet- 
proof men, and put in a silver coin with their bullets. 

+ Bullet, 52.2 Ofs. rare. [Ultimately identical 
with BILLer 56.1; in sense 1 perh. a merc corrup- 
tion of that word ; in sense 2 ad. It. du//e/ta.] 

lk, Sui aa ve 

1612 Passenger of Benvenuto(N.) There is a bullet for the 
warrant of your lodging. ; 

2. A slip of paper on which the voter wrote the 
name of the candidate he supported. Cf. BULLETIN. 

1615 G. Sanpvs Trazels 230 Elected by the Great Master 
and his Knights, who giue their voices by bullets, as do the 
Venetians. 

{f. BunLer 5.1] 


Bullet, v. sonce-wid. (rans, 


To shoot with a bullet. 
1884 GiLpart-SmiTtH Log o’ the ‘ Norseman’ 135 A verit- 
able stuffed pig, born, bred, and bulleted in Albania. 


Bulleted (buclétéd , p9/. a. [f. BULLET 56.1 + 
-ED.] a. Bullct-shaped. b. Furnished with bullets. 
VoL. I. 
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@ 1583 Stanyuurst Conceites (Arb.) 143 A leshe of hulleted 
hard stoans. 1858 in Greener Gunnery Advt. 12 Manu- 
facturer of Powder..Saloon Pistols, Bulleted Caps, ete. 


Bullet-head. [f. Buiter sé.) + Heap.) a. 
A head round like a bullet. b. A person with such 
a head; in U.S., fig. a ‘ pig-hcaded’, obstinate 
person, /fence Bu'llet-hea-ded, -hea‘dedness. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Bullet-headed, a dull silly 
Fellow. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 142 He would have 
whipped poor bullet-head, so they called the negro. 1793 
Hotcrort Lavater’s Phystog. xx. 102 Savages, hy being 
distorted, acquired the appellation of bowl- or bulleted 
1846 LoweLL Figlow /. ix, He aint No more ’n a tough 
old bullethead. @ 1849 Poe Jarginalia \xxiv, The dis- 
gusting sternness, Captiousness, and bullet-headedness of 
erhusband. 1872 F. W. Ropixson 7ito's Troud,in Hray- 
Jord'’s Ward, 1 was a thin, gawky, bullet-headed youth. 
1875 Buck. anp Log- Bk. 25 Popped his bullet head .. round 
from the Curtain. : 

Bulletin (bu'létin). Also 7 bolletine, -ettine. 
{In 17th. ad. It. dellettino, bollettino dim. of bul- 
fetta = BULLET s4.!; but the mod. word (scuses 2, 
3), first recorded in latter half of 18th c., appears 
to bea. Fr. bulletin.) 
+1. a. A short note or memorandum. b. An 
official certificate ; a warrant of appointment to an 
officc. Obs. 


[1645 Evetyn J/em. (1819) I. 181 We went now towards 
Ferrara, carrying with usa Bulletino or bill of health.} 1651 
tr. Life Father Sarfi (1676) 46 He.. kept under Key.. 
even to the least bolletines and short notes that he made. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C., Venice 178 The sealing of bollet- 
tines for them that are to undertake any new office, etc. 

2. A short account or report of public news or 
events, issucd by authority ; applied esf., c 1800, 
to a report sent from the seat of war by a com- 
mander for publication at home. 

1791 Burke Appeal |Vhigs (R.) The pithy and senten- 
tious brevity of these bulletins of ancient rebellion. 1792 
Lp. Srencer in Lad, Auckland's Corr. (1861) 11. 474 They 
brought me..a bulletin, for which I am much obliged to 
you. 1813 WeLLiNnGTON Leé. in Gurw. Disp, X. 410 There 
is at Lisbon a newspaper of the 13th containing the French 
bulletin of their action. 1840 CarLyLe /feroes vi. 374 ‘ False 
as a bulletin’ became a proverb in Napoleon’s time, 1880 
Daily News 29 Oct., Daily bulletins of the weather are 
despatched to subscribers. 

3. An official statement as to the health of an 
invalid. 

1765 H. WaLrote Corr, (1817) 11. 312 The dauphin is at 
the point of death. Every morning the physicians frame an 
account of him, and happy is he or she who can produce a 
copy of this lie, called a bulletin. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz 5 
Verbal bulletins of the state of his health were circulated 
throughout the parish half-a-dozen times a day. 1870 Dis- 
RAELI Lothair lix, Lothair, after having heard the first. .bul- 
letin of the surgeon, had been obliged to leave the convent. 

Hence Bulletin v. fravzs. To make known by 


bulletin. 

1838 Jerrotp Men of Char., ¥. Pippins vii, Job again 
and again bulletined his convalescence. 1884 Aeading 
(Pa.) Herald 3 Apr., Mr. L—— has made arrangements to 
have all..championship games bulletined. 

+ Bulleting, v//. sb. Obs. rare—'. [f. BULLET 
sb.1+4-1nG1] The firing of bullets. Also attrté. 

1635 Swan Spee. AZ. v. § 2 (1643) 167 In a bloudie bulleting 
fight, the aire is forced and stirred. 

Bullet Tree, var. of BULLY TREE: see BULLYsé,4 

Bullety (bu'leti), a [f Butter sd.14+-y1.] 
Shaped like a bullet. 

1846 Por $V&s, (1864) II]. 111 His forehead is .. what is 
termed bullety. 1857 7ait's Jlag. XXIV. 174 It covered a 
round, bullety head. 

+ Bulleyn, var. of BOLLEN sh. Ods., seed-pod. 

1578 Lyte Dodocus 1. \xxxiii. 123 Ye shall finde in the 
huskes wherein they stood littell long bulleyns wherein the 
seede is contayned. 

Bulleys, obs. form of BuLLACE. 

Bull-fight. [Of reccnt introduction, having 
superseded bz//-feas’ (sce BuLi sé.1 10), which is 
found in Ash and Bailey, while neither they nor 
Johnson give éul/-fight.) A sport practised in 
Spain, in which a bull is first attacked by horse- 
men called toreadores, and footmen called pica- 
dores, and finally slain by a swordsman called 
matador, Uence Bull-fighter, -ing 24/. sé. 

1753 Cuamsers Cyce/, Supp. s.v. Bull, Bull-fighting, a sport 
or exercise much in vogue among the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze. 1788 Lo. Aucktanp Diary in Corr. 11. 63 All the 
gentlemen .. went for the first time to the bull-fight. 1846 
Byron's Wks. 13/1 note, The professional bull-fighter gave 
.-lessons. 1852 Sat. Nev, XIV. 219/2 If we go on in this 
way, we shall be ready for bull-fights and gladiators. 1883 
Sunday Mag. 575/1 Ferdinand VII founded at Seville a 
university for. .education..in the art of bull-fighting. 

b. ? = BULL-BAITING. 

18z4 J. MeCuttocn Highfands Scotl, 1. 367 If there is not 
a bull-fight at Wrexham or Stamford, some squire is born, 
and there is a bull-feast at Grantham or Chirk. 

[f. 


Bullfinch! (bwlfinf). Also bulfinch. 
Be sé. +Fixcu. The reason for the name is 
uncertain: some have suggested that it was given 
on account of the thickness of the bird’s neck.] 

One of a genus of birds Pyrrhu/a), allicd to the 
Grosbeaks, having handsome plumage and a short, 
hard, rounded beak; well known for its aptness 
to be traincd as a singing bird. 


BULLIMONG. 


1s7o Levins Janif, 134/4 A Bulfinche, bird, ribiced/a. 
1609 N. FF. Araiterers Secrets 2 A Bulfinch will eate [cherries] 
stones and all. 1655 Moveret & Besnet //ealth's finprov. 
(1746) 188 Bulfinches feed..upon [Lemp-seed, and the Blos- 
soins of Pear, plum, and Apple-trees. 1789 G, Wite Sed- 
borne xxxix. (1853) 134 Bull inches when fed on hempseed 
often become wholly Rieck, 1835 Manrvat Olla Podr, xiv, 
The piping bullfinch.. must have a good memory. 1847 
Gard. Chron. 118 The bill of the bulfinch is a inost sus- 
picious-looking instruinent. 

b. Comd., as bullfiuch plover, bullfinch-traiuer, 

1864 Atkinson Province. names Birds, Bullfinch Plover, 
Prov. name for Turnstone, Strepsilas interpres. 1857 Nav- 
unw Lond. Labour 11. 59 This tuition among professional 
bullfinch-trainers, is systematic. 

Bullfinch? (bulfinf). [Evans Lezcestersh. 
Gloss, (1881) suggests a corruption of dz//-fezce. 
If it was so, the origin must have been forgotten 
before budl-finch feuce was said.] A kind of hedge 
(see quot.). 

1832 Quart. Rev. Mar. 226 The bull-finch fence..is a 
quicieet hedge of perhaps fifty years’ growth with a ditch 
on one side or the other, and so high and strong that [one] 
cannot clear it. 1857 Kincstey in Life xvi. (1879) II. 56 
Race at the brook, Then smash atthe bullfinch. 1880 7ystes 
2 Nov. 4/5 Double-stitched shooting coats, that will stand 
the ordeal of ‘ bull-finches’ and bratnbles. 

Ilencc Bulfinch z. zutv., to leapa horse through 


such a hedge. 

1837.Gambler’s Dream M11. 208 A fox hunter who must 
bullfinch out [of] a fieldin Northamptonshire, looks out fora 
little daylight between the twigs. 

Bullfincher. = prec. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 219/2 A man exhibits his skill over 
a bullfincher for his own anusement. 

+ Buwillfist. Os. exc. dial, [f. Bunn sé.) + 
Fist sd, ‘flatus ventris’.] The fungus called puff- 
ball (Lycoperdou bovi'sia), ‘ Stillin use in Suffolk’ 
Britten and Holland. 

1611 Cotor., Pissaudict,a fuss-ball..puffiste, or bullfiste. 
1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 124 The remarkahle quality of the 
Lycoperdon, Puff-ball, or Bul-fist for stopping hamorrhages. 

Bull-fro:g. [f. Butt s6.1+ Froc.] The name 
given to certain large American frogs, esp. Rana 
pipiens, a species 6 or 8 inches long, which has a 
voice not unlike that of a bull. 

1738 Mortimer Nat. Hist. Carotina in Phil. Trans. XL. 
348 The Bull-Frog. This hath its English Name from its 
Noise, which seems not unlike the Bellowing of a Bull at a 
Distance. 1795 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad m1. Wks. 
1812 I, 248 The Bull-frog’s snore. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
(1849) 384 The bull-frog croaked dolefully from a neighboring 
pool, 1855 Lonor. /#iaw. 1x. 118 And the bull-frog, the 
Dahinda, Thrust his head into the moonlight. 


Bullhea:d. Also 6 bullyhead. 

1. A small freshwatcr fish with a large head 
(Aspidophorus cataphractes) ; the A/iller’s Thumb. 

1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 704 Hic cafito, a bulhede. 
1558 Ac¢t 1 Eliz. xvii, Places where Smelts, Loches, Minnies, 
Bulheads, etc... have been used to be taken. 1653 WALTON 
Angler 232 The Miller's thumb or Bull-head is a fish of no 
pleasing shape. 184 H. Miter O. R. Sandst. iii. 77 The 
river hull-head, when attacked by an enemy, or immediately 
as it feels the hook in its jaws, erects its two spines at nearly 
right angles with the plates of the head. 

. A tadpole. Now only da/. 

1611 Cotcr., Cazesot, a Pole-head, or Bull-head; the little 
black vermine whereof toads and frogsdocome. 1883 Lane. 
Gloss. (E. D, S.) Bult-heads, Bull- Jones, tadpoles. 

+3. A mass of curled or frizzled hair worn over 


the forehead ; called also BULL-Tour. Obs. 

1672 Marvett Reh, Transp. 1. 3 To trick up the good old 
Bishop in a yellow Coif and a Bulls-head, that he may.. 
appear in Fashion. 1673 R. Leicu Trauspr. Kehears'd 140 
The Glories of her Yellow Hood and Bull-head. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury 1. xvii. § 119 Some term this curled Fore- 
head from the French word Zaunre, a Bull-head. This was 
the fashion of Women to wear Bull-heads, or Bull- like fore- 
heads, anno 1674. 

4.‘ Astupid fellow; a blockhead.’ J. Also avrié. 

1624 “ssex's Ghost in Hart. Mise. III. 514 Why should 
this bull-head bishop..against me roar with brazen bull? 

Bullheaded (bu lhe:déd), z Having a mas- 
sive head, broadheaded; fig. blindly impetuous, 
blockheaded. Elence Bu llhea’dedness. 

1818 Scott #rt. Micdd. xviii, They .. flourish with their 
bull-headed ohstinacy. 1846 Comic Jack Giant Kili. (ed- 3) 

This beef-eating, bull-headed, ‘son-of-a-gun’. 1884 F 

RITTEN Watch & Clock, 153 See that the pivots are.. 
neither bull headed nor taper. 1858 Cartyie /redh. Ge. I. 
iv. viii, 465 Rough and stiff as natural bull-headedness 
helped by Prussian pipeclay can make it. 

Bullied ‘bwlid), ps/. a. [f. Buity v.+-ED1.) 
Roughly treated ; cowed by a bully. 

1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm 4 Eng. (1864 1V,67 The story 
of Flambard's mother enlivened the chansons of some bullied 
minstrel. @ 1863 Tuackeray Song of Cane viii, That cring- 
ing, bullied lout Had once a generous soul. 

+Butlient, a. Obs. rare. [a. L. bullient-em, 
pr. pple. of éudlire to Boi.) Boiling, bubbling. 

1669 Bovie Contn, New Exp. 1, (1682) 141 Bullient Spirit 
of Wine. . The murmer of the bullient water was heard, 

Bullies, obs. form of BuLLAcE, 

+ Bullifant. Ods. rare—. 

a 1528 SKELTON Elynour Rummyng 520 Necked lyke an 
olyfant, It was a bullyfant, A greedy cormorant. 
Bullimong \bu'limzn). Forms: 4, 9 buli-, 
&-7, 9 boly-, 6 bul-, 7 bally-, 8 bollimong, 
6 bullimoong, 7 -mung, § -mond, 6— bulli- 
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BULLING. 


mong. (7-8 Dicts. have bulli-, bolli-, bullmony. 
[Of obscure composition : the second element is 
app. Imone :—OE. gemang, -mong, mixture.] 

1. A mixture of various kinds of grain sown to- 
gether (as oats, pease, and vetches) for feeding 
cattle. Cf. Drepcr, MEsuin, and L., ferrago. 

1313 etc. in Rogers Agric. § Prices II. 174/4 etc. 1494 
Will of Fyche, Essex (Somerset Ho.), Frumenti et duo 
quarieriade Bolymong. 1552 Hutoet, Bolymonge whyche is 
a kynd of myxture of corne and grayne, farrago. 1§77 Har- 
rison Deser. Brit.1.xvili, Of mixed corne, as. .taresand otes 
(which they call bulmong)..here isno place to speake. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny I. 557 Grain which.. is sown for beasts.. 
which they call dredge or ballimong. 1639 Horn & Ro- 
BOTHAM Gate Lang. Uné. xii. § 130 Bullimong [mixt prov- 
ender] is sowne for cattell. 1706 in Puitwies (see 2]. 1753 
Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Bullimony, bullimong, bollimony, 
etc. 1844 BAKER in Frvd. R.A. S.V.1.4 Peas. .are frequently 
sown with oats.. This crop is denominated bullimong. 

b. attrib. 

1615 T. Apams Sacrifice of Thankf. Wks. 1861 1.127 They 
are full of farraginous and bullimong mixtures. 1647 WaRD 
Simp. Cobler24 If any man mislikes a bully mong drassock 
more then I, let him take her for all mee. 

+2. =BUCKWHEAT. Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. liii. 393 The seede is blacke and 
triangled .. like to the seede of Bockweyde or Bolymong. 
1598 GerarD Herbal 1. |x. ? 4. 83 Buckwheat is called ..in 
English..Bullimong. 1706 Pritups, Bolling or Boll- 
mong, Buck-wheat, a kind of Grain: Also a Medley of 
several sorts of Grain together, otherwise call’d Mastin, or 
Mong-corn. 

Bulling, vé/. 54.1 See Butt v1 

1398 [see Butt v.!]. 1607 Torsett Four, Beasts 57 The 
signes of their Bulling (as it is termed) are their cries, and 
disorderly forsaking their fellows. 1624 FLetcHer ude a 
Wife, §c.V. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. \.s.v.Cow,The Ad- 
vantages of their bulling at that Time is, that they will 
calve inten Months. _ 

Bu lling, 2//. 3.2. [f. But v.1, or nonce-vb. 
f. Bun sh.1, + -ING1.] (s20nce-1se) = BULL-BAITING. 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Let?¢. (1713) 124 The Pope hath sent divers 
Bulls against this Sport of bullings. 


+ Bulling, v4/. 52.38 Ods. [f. Buby v.3 to de- 
ceive ; cf. BULLER sé.1 b.] ? Fraudulent scheming. 


1532 More Confut. Barnes vii. Wks. (1557) 736/1 Hys 
asseheded exclamacions, and all hys busy bulling. 


+Bu'lling, v0/.5d.4 Obs.—°. [Cf. F. douillir and 
L. bullire to Boit.] ‘The action of water issuing 
from a spring ; bubbling. 

1552 Hutoet, Bullyng, bollynge, or bubblyng of water out 


of a sprynge. 
+ Bu'lling, p/. a. Obs. rave—'. [f. Buu v.27] 
That issues (papal, bulls. 


1624 Essex's Ghost in Harl. Misc. (Mabh.) III. 515 This 


bulling Pius. 

+Bullion!. Os. Also 5 kolyon. [a. F. 
bouillon, f. boutlir to Bort.) a. A boiling, a 
quantity (of salt, etc.) boiled at one time (OF. 
boullon de sel, med.L. budlio ‘mensura salinaria’ 
Du Cange) ; cf. mod. ‘a boil of soap’. b. A cer- 
tain quantity of quicksilver; cf. ‘un bouillon de 
vif argcnt xxv livres pesant’ (Carpentier s. v. Bzr/- 
Lionum). 

1453 Veighing Charges in Heath Grocers’ Conzp. (1869) 
422 Argent Vyff, ye bolyon. .iiij@. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit. 575 '\D.) In Wich the King and Earle have eight salt 
pits, which. .yeelded on the Friday sixteene Bullions. 

Bullion ® (bu'lisn). Forms: 5 bullioun(e, 

Se. bulgeon’, 6 bolion, -lyon, bulloyn, 6-7 
bullyon, 7 bulloin, -oigne, ‘bullen, bulline), 5~ 
bullion. [Of obscure etymology. First recorded 
as AF. éudllion (see quot. 1336 in 1); the form 
appears to point to identity with F. bozz//on, med. 
L. éudlio * boiling’ \ cf. prec.), but it does not ap- 
pear that the word ever had, except in England, 
any of the senses defined below. If this etymology 
be correct, the sense of ‘ boiling’ must have under- 
gone a purely English development into those of 
‘melting’, ‘melted mass of metal’ ; the applica- 
tions quotcd under the preceding sb. (which are 
common to OF. and Eng.) probably furnished the 
suggestion for this extension of meaning. In MDu. 
boelioen scems to have had the sense of alloyed gold 
or silver cf. 3, 4); see Verwijs & Verdam, who 
however identify the word with é7//ioen, a. Fr. 
bzllon. The conjecture that du/lion is in some 
way derived from L. 4ud/a in the sense of seal 
or stamp appears to fail both with regard to 
form and meaning. ‘The Fr. 4r//on base metal 
(sce 131L1.0N) is unconnected in origin, but it seems 
to have influenced sense 4 of the present word; on 
the other hand, some obs. senses of I*r. b7//on seem 

to have been imitated from those of Eng. dzd/ion.] 

I. 1. ¢ Melting-house or mint ; but the 16th ¢. 
legal antiquaries undcrstood it as‘ placc of ex- 
change’. App. only in the Anglo-French Sta- 
tutes, or the translations of them.) 

1336 Act 9 dw. 2/1, ij. § 2 Puissent sauvement porter ales 
ewtenges ou bullion argent en plate, vessel d' argent, etc. 
1354 Ac! 27 Edw. 11, ii. § 14 Puissent savement porter. . 
pluie d'argent, billetes d’or et tut autre maner d'or et toutz 
moneys d’ t d'argent a nostre bullione ou anos eschanges. 
1632 frans? “Vhat all Merchants..may safely carie and bring 


{ 
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..all money of gold and siluer to our bullion or to our ex- 
changes which we shall cause to be ordeyned at our said 
Staples. 1641 Termes de la Ley 43 Bullion .. is the place 
where gold is tryed. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Bullion .. 
signifies. .sometimes the Kings Exchange, or place, whither 
such Gold in the lump is brought to be tryed or exchanged. 
1725 Swirt Dragier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 21 The third 
part of all the money of silver plate, which shall be brought 
to the bullion, shall be made into half-pence and farthings. 
II. Precious metal in the mass. 

2. Gold or silver in the lump, as distinguished 
from coin or manufactured articles ; also applied 
to coined or manufactured gold or silver when 
considered simply with reference to its value as 
raw material. 

1451 Sc. dicts Yas. [7 (1597) § 34 Na man haue out of the 
Realme, gold, siluer, nor Bulzgeon. ¢1q460 Fortescue Ads. 
& Lim. Alon. (1714) 115 How Bullion may be brought into 
this Land. [1477 Act 17 Edw. JV, i, Toutz gentz en 
quelecong® Roialme puissent porter a leschaungez come 
bullion tout maner de bon monoie dargent, de quelecong? 
value q¢ fuisse.] 1488 /svent. in Tytler Hist. Scot, (1864) 
II. 393 Item twa braid pecis of brynt silver bullioune. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch 865 Bringing with him all his plate, both 
Gold and Silver, unto the Mint-master, he gave it him to 
put into bullion, and so to be converted into currant coin. 
1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Heb, iv. (1821) 267 All such Moneys 
be .. esteemed for Bullion onely. 1651 Howete Venice 17 
Their charge is to look to all sorts of bullions and coines, 
that they be not embasd and adulterated. «@167q CLAREN- 
pon fist. Red. 1.1. 59 The Bullion of neighbour Kingdoms 
brought to receive a Stamp from the Mint of England. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 39/1 Mettal.. which is un- 
wrought is called .. of some a Wedge or Bulline. 1725 
Swirt Drafpier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 22 All silver money 
should be taken only as bullion. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
u,v. (1876) 361 It is unprofitable to melt down our silver 
coinage, and sell it as bullion. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. iv. 
(1876) 6 The sum.. retained by the Bank of England as 
bullion. 

b. fg. 

1635 Quarces £2252. 1. xiii. (1718) 114, I cannot serve my 
God and bullion too. 1832 Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 91 It was tough work for foreign lips to coin the Swiss- 
German bullion into a circulating medium ofcommunication. 

c. Solid gold or silver (as opposed to mere 
showy imitations). Often fg. Also attrib. 

1596 Srenser /. Q. 11. i. 32 All of purest bullion framed 
were. 1779 JoHNson L. P, Wks. 1816 X. 160 The spangles 
of wit which he could afford he knew how to polish; 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. 
xiv, Broidery and bullion buttons make bare pouches. @ 1834 
Coreripce L7t. Renz. (1836) If. 361 There is.. weighty bul- 
lion Sense in this book. 18s0 THackeray Pendennis xlvi, 
A red neckcloth..with a large pin of bullion or other metal. 


+3. Impure gold or silver; also fg. and attrib. 

1616 Buttoxar, #udlion, silver unrefined, not yet made 
into money. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 50 To ex- 
tract heaps of gold and silver out of the drossie Bullion of 
the Peoples sinnes. 1667 L. 1._704 A second multi- 
tude. .scum’d the Bullion dross, 1820 Hazutt Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 264 The coarse, heavy, dirty, unwieldy bullion of 
books, is driven out of the market of learning. 

III. Applied to other metals. 

4. ta. Any metal in the lump (0éds.). +b. 
Base metal; = Bitton (0ds.). ©. Base bullion: 
formerly =b ; mod. in A/tzc2g (see quot. 1881). 

¢1590 Mari.owE Hezo6 L.1, Base bullion for the stamps 
sake we allow. 1598 Sytvester Dez Sartas u.u. ii. (1621) 
261 And those [words], which Elds strict doom did disallow, 
And damn for bullion, go for current now. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny U1. 462 (Eris grauis) that is tosay .. brasse Bullion, 
or in Masse. 1632 SHERwoop Dict., Bullion, Billon. 1881 
Raymonp Mining Gloss., Base bullion (Pacific), is pig lead 
containing silver and some gold, which are separated by 
refining. 

IV. 5. Comb. (sense 2), as dudllion-dealer; also 
bullion-coal, local name of a particular seam; 
+ bullion-heretic (so0nce-wd., see quot.). 

1881 FE. Hutt Coal.felds Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) 204 Amongst the 
strata overlying the ‘ Upper-foot ’, or *‘ Bullion-coal’, marine 
fossilsoccur. 1861 N. Brit. Rev. Nov. 358 Will *bullion- 
dealers refuse to buy gold for us abroad? 1869 RoceErs in 
adam Smith's W. N. 1. Pref. 40 The military chests of 
Napoleon were supplied by..British bullion dealers. 1662 
Tuornpike Just Weights vii. §2 They are *bullion-heretics 
.. though not stamped by conviction, and contumacy suc- 
ceeding, and the declaration of the church upon that. 

+ Bullion 3, 0és. Also 5 bolyon, -en, 6 bulion, 
bullyon. [app. a. F. foulon (spelt douzllon in 
Cotgr.), f. dozde ball; assimilated in form to prec.] 

1, A knob or boss of metal ; a convex ornament 
on a book, girale, harness, or ring. Also attrib. 

1463 in Bury litlls (1850) 36, I beqwethe to Anne Smyth 
a ryng ofgold with bolyonys. 1464 Wann. §& Housch. Exp. 
254 My mastyr payd to Martyn Goldsmythe, for holyons 
gyldynge, ij.s. 41517 in Glasscock Rec. St. Alichaels, 
Lp. Stortford (1882) 35 Item pd for x bolyens and claspis, 
viijd. 1§23 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 1165 The claspis and 
hullyons were worth a thousande pounde. 1538-48 ELyor 
Dict., Bulla, a bullion sette on the cover of a booke, or 
other thynge. 1562 Pnatr -Axeid 1x. Bbijb, Bulions 
broad of gold, and girdling girthes miraclose fyne. 1611 
Cortcr., Bossette .. a bosse or bullion set on a booke. 1706 
Pittuurs, Bxdlion of Copper is Copper-plates set on the 
Breast-leathers, or Bridles of Horses for ornament. 1707 
Tart Binpon in Loud. Gaz. No. 4339/3 Yo Prohihit .. all 
Coachmakers. .that they do not use Varnish'd Bullion- Nails. 

2. ?=Bull’s eye in glass. 

1854 Spectf. Hartley's Patent No. 6702. 2 When the table 
of glass is complete there are. .more or less waved lines for 
some inches round the ‘ bullion’ or the centre of the table 
of glass, which lessens the value. 
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3. = olen, BOLLEN sé., BULLEYN. 

1589 FLeminG 77g. Georg.1. 9 She [the pine] beareth balls 
or bullions of chesnut colour, 

Bullion? (bu'lian). [prob. a. F. douz/lon (see 
BULLION 1) in senses derived from that of ‘bubble’: 
‘1 Plis bouffants qu’on fait 4 certains vétements ; 
2. Fil d’or ou d’argent tourné en rond’ (Littré).] 

tl. More fully dz2/ion-hose : Trunk-hose, puffed 
out at the upper part, in several folds. Oés. Cf. 
BouILLon 4. ; 

1594 Gesta Gray. in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 111. 341 A 
bullion-hose Is best to goe a woeinge in; for ‘tis full of 
promisinge promontories.. 1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass in. 
lii, Not, While you doe eate, and lie, about the towne, here ; 
And coozen i’ your bullions. 1622 FLetcHER Beggar's Bush 
1v. iv, His baster’d bullions In a long stock ty’d up. 1632 
Massincer & Fieip Fatal Dow. u. i, You shall see him... 
at_noon in the bullion, in the evening in Quirpo. . 

2. a. An ornamental fringe made of twists of 
gold or silver thread. b. A single twist of such 
fringe. Also attrib. [Prob. now often associated 
with Bunion 2 precious metal.] 

1662 Futter Worthies 1. 247 Bullion, like other Lace, 
costing nothing safe a little thread. 1702 J. CHAMBER- 
Layne S¢. Gt. Bret. u. mi. vi. (1743) 416 None might wear 
silk or costly furring.. without license from the king, nor no 
other persons wear broidery, pearls, or bullion. 1854 THack- 
ERAY Newconzes 1, 277 All in a blaze of scarlet and bullion 
and steel. 1879 Unzform Reg.in Navy List July (1882) 488/2 
Epaulettes.—Bullions to be two and three-quarter inches 
in lengthand one and one-eighth inch in circumference. 1832 
Athenzum No. 221. 42 Richly trimmed with embroidery 
and bullion fringes. 

+ Bullioner. O/s. [f. Bunion? +-rrl.] A 
dealer in bullion. 

1662 Petty 7axes 77 To save it [money] from being 
melted down by goldsmiths and bullioners. 1675 R. VAUGHAN 
Coinage 30(L.) Base money..melted down by the bullioners. 

Bullionist (bu'lianist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
One who advocates a metallic currency. 

1811 SoutHey £ss. (1832) I. 58 The vaunted discoveries 
of the bullionists and of the new political economists. 1828 
Taytor Aloney Syst. Eng. 110 The bullionists were op- 
posed by Mr. Vansittart, on the part of the ministry. 
a 1852 WessTER ks. (1877) I. 374, I profess to be a bullion- 
ist in the usual and acceptable sense of the word. I am for 
a solid specie basis for our circulation. 1878 VV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionists. 

Bullionless (bw'lianlés), 2. xonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. +-LESS.] Without bullion. 

1854 /raser's Mag. L. 351 From the bullionless bank. 

Bullir, Bullis, obs. ff. BubLer, BuLLAce,. 

Bullish (bu lif), z.1 [f. Bunn 56.1+-1su1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a bull; resembling or 
having the nature of a bull. 

1566 Nuce Sezeca’s Octavia (1581) 166b, Cuckoldes bul- 
lysh badge. arzzz Liste Hus’. (1752) 314 His bullish 
nature will be ploughed out in three years. 1830 /7ase's 
Afag. 11. 610 They are bullish, they are unmanageable, vin- 
dictive and irreconcileable ; . 

2. Stock-Exchange, etc. Tending to or aiming 
at a rise in the price of stocks or of merchandise. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 5 July 5/2 We want to... make prices 
higher that Paris may see how ‘bullish’ we are. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 11 June 4/4 In this market..a great ma- 
jority are ‘ bullish’ about cotton. 

+ Bullish, 2.2 nonce-wa. [f. Bun sb.2 + -1sH1.] 
Of or pertaining to papal bulls. 

1346 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. 36 Thys baudy bulle maker 
and hys other bullish begles. 

+ Bullish, 2.3 Ods. rare. [f. BULL 6.4 +-1sH1.] 
Having the nature ofa ‘bull’ or grotesque blunder; 
laughably erroneous, 

1641 Mitton Axinzadv. (1851) 191 A toothlesse Satyr is as 
improper as a toothed sleekstone, and as bullish. 1660 S, 
FisHer Rusticks Alarnt Wks. (1679) 149 That Bullish Title 
of works but imperfectly good. 

Bullishly (bu'lifli), adv. [f. Buntisn a. + 
-LY 2.) After the manner of a bull. 

c1827 Lams in Sed, Bernard Barton (1849) 131 Making 
me, ever and anon, roar bullishly. 

Bullism (bu'liz’m). [f Butt sd.4+-1sm.] The 
making of ‘ bulls’ or absurd blunders. 

1835 Marryat Yac. Faith i, This lighter was manned 
(an expression amounting to bullism) by my father, my 
mother, and your humble servant. 

+Bullist. [f. Burt sé.2+-1st.] A drawer 
up of papal bulls. 

1587 Harmar tr. Beza's Seruz. 134 (L.) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bullists, copyists. 1653 Ur- 
quHart Radelais i. vii. 213. ’ 

+ Bulli-tion. Oés. [as if ad. L. *bzdlition-em, 
n. of action f. du//ire to Bort.) The action of 
bubbling or boiling ; ebullition. 

c 1620 Bacon Physiol. Reuz. Wks. 1857 III. 809 The effects 
are..the bullition..the precipitation to the bottom. 1651 
Biccs New Disp. ? 296. 219 Many things by their first bul- 
lition depone their pristine vertues. 179r E. Darwin Sot. 
Gard. \. 206 With sudden flash the fierce bullitions rise. 

Bullmony, obs. form of BuLLIMoNG. 

Bullock (buwlok), sé. Forms: 1-3 bullue, 5 
bullok, 6 bolok, 6-7 bullocke, 6— bullock. 
(OE. dudluc; see Butt sd.1, and cf. ballock, has- 
sock. (The alleged form éz//uca is spurious.)] 

1. Orig. a young bull, or bull calf; but afterwards, 
and in later times always, a castrated bull, an ox. 

a10o00 /uterlinear Gloss. on the Liber Scintillaruzm liv. 
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(US, Reg. 7. C.iv.) To bulluce {Lat. ad wituldum). a 1240 
Cuckoo Song in Ritson Anc. Songs 3 Bulluc stertep. 
bucke uerteb, cx1qg0 J’romp. Parv. 55 Bullok, doculus, 
vitulus. 1521 Bury Wills (1850) 122 Item, delyuerid the 
boloks, vj, acordyng after y® will. a1553 Upatt Royster D. 
1. iv, I know that, but my mind was on bullockes and 
steeres. 1599 Suaks. fuck Adon. i. 202 Why that’s spoken 
like an honest Drouier, so they sel Bullockes. 1611 Biste 
Ps. li, 19 Yhen shall they offer bullockes vpon thine altar. 
1720 Gay /’oems (1745) 1. 178 Ilere lowing bullocks raise 
their horned head. 1815 [itpntnstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 
II. 135 Bullocks are .. more used to plough than camels. 

+2. Applicd loosely to a bull, or bovine beast 
generally. Ods. exc. dial, 

1535 CovEROALE Fob xxi. 10 Their bullock gendreth, and 
that not out of tyme. 1787 Marsnatrt Norfolk Gloss. (E. 
D. S.) Bullocks, a general term, in Norfolk, for all kinds of 
cattleat turneps, etc.; whether they be oxen, steers, heifers, 
or cows. 1875 Panisu Susser Dial, Bullock, a fat beast 
of either sex...‘ Yes, she’s a purty cow .. one of these days 
she'll make a nice bullock.’ 

+3. Jestingly uscd for: A papal dz//. Obs. 

1537 Latimer Seva. §& Rett. (1845) 378, 1 send you here a 
bullock which I did find amongst my bulls. 1589 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. v. xxiv. 121 Some egge vs sla the Prince and 
shewe a Bullocke fra the Pope. — 

4. A slang term applied in Australian cities to 
a countryman or bushman. 

5. In the names of various plants, as Bullock’s 
Eye, the common Housclcek, Sempervivum tec- 
forum ; Bullock’s Heart, the fruit of Anovua rel?- 
culata; Bullock’s Lungwort, the Great Mullein, 
Verbascum Thapsus L. 

1597 Geraro /ferbal cclvi. 630 The countrey people .. in 
Kent, doe giue their cattell the leaves to drinke against the 
cough of the lungs.. whereupon they do call it Bullocks 
Longwoort. 1861 Miss Pratt /‘VJower. Pl. IV. 135 Great 
Mullein. .was.. Bullock’s Lungwort. 1861 Mrs. LaANKESTER 
Wild lowers 57 House-leek. .is frequently called Jupiter's 
Eye, Bullock’s Eye, or Jupiter’s Beard. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Bullock's Heart, a name given to the fruit of Anoua re- 
ticulata, a kind of custard apple. 

6. Comb. and Attrib. a. simple attrib., as bz//ock- 
carl, -chariol, -dray, -hump, -land, -load, -paslure, 
-shed, -ship, -train, -turnip, -vessel, -wagon, 
-wainster ; b. objcctive genitive, as du/lock-driver, 
-teasiny; also bullock-leech, a cattle-doctor ; 
bullock-puncher (Axstralian) =biullock-driver ; 
bullock’s-eye (sce quot.; cf. BuLL’s-EYE); also 
see 5; bullock-trunk, a trunk suited for carriage 
in a bullock-cart, or on bullock-back. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 47 The difference..is 48 hours 
by *bullock-carts. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev, IL. v. xii. 316 
*Bullock-chariots,and goadsmen in Roman Costume. 1857 
WestcartH Victoria, §¢. x1. 251 Carriage by *bullock-drays 
from Melbourne. 1792 Gentd. Mag. LXII.1. 175 We lost.. 
about 600 privates, besides pack-horse and *bullock-drivers, 
1862 Liovo Tasmania xix. 480 Shepherds, Bullock drivers, 
and other servants were seized with the desire to turn dig- 
gers of gold. 1849-52 Tooo Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV. 1355 
The *bullock-hump. .is not by any means so characteristic 
of this race. 188: Daily News 31 Aug. 2/2 The excellent 
*bullock land..would meet ready purchasers. 1774 Lam- 
BerT in PAtl, Trans. LXVI. 498 A farrier and *bullock- 
leach. 1803 WELLINGTON ZLe#, in Gurw. Disp. 11. 567 We 
have not lost a *bullock-load of any thing during the war. 
1751 CuHampers Cycl, s.v. Eye, *Bullock’s Eye, Oeil de 
bef, denotes a little sky-light in the covering, or roof, in- 
tended to illumine a granary, or the like. 1865 Corz/. 
Mag. XI. 105 The filthy quarters allotted me in an old 
“bullock-shed .. exhausted all endurance. 1858 W. Extis 
Vis. Madagascar ii. 21 Mr. Jeffreys .. died during a voy- 
age from Madagascar to Mauritius in the miserable hold 
of a *bullock ship. 1879 DowoENn Southey iii. 47 The sorry 
spectacle of *bullock-teasing made a slighter impression 
on him. 1859 Lanc Ward. India 182 The Government 
has a *bullock-train for the conveyance of stores. 1845 
Stocque.er //andbk. Brit. India (1854) 78 * Bullock-trunks 
..are preferable, as they are permanently useful. 1884 
Whithy Gaz. 9 Aug. 2/5 The crop of ..*bullock turnips 
must now be sown. 1863 KinGLAKE Crimea II. 179 There 
were some Tartar peasants passing .. with small *bullock- 
waggons. 1883 Gd. IVords July 420/1 The *bullock-wainster 
who dared to hinder his progress. 

+ Bullock, v. Obs. exc. dial, [f. prec.] trans, 
and zzfr.=BuLty v. Hence Bu'llocking vé/. sé. 
and ppl. a. 

1716 M. Davies Aéh. Grit. 1. 272 Upon the Evidence of 
that bullocking Fryar Campanella. 1749 Firtoixc Yom 
Foucs u. vi, You have charged mie with bullocking you 
into owning the truth. 1764 Foore Jfayor of G. 1.1, She 
shan’t think to bullock and domineer over me. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) 61 Fair play ! yo munnot bullock him. 

Bu'llocky, a. nonce-wd. [f. Buttock sé. + 
-y!.] Of the nature of or relating to bullocks. 

1881 Grant Bush Life Queensi. I. iii. 29 As a rule the 
conversation was very horsey or bullocky. 

Bulloe,s), obs. and dial. form of BULLACE. 

Bulloigne, -oin, -oyn, obs, ff. BuLLion?. 

Bu'll’s-eye. The eye ofa bull (cf. F. az/ de 
bauf) ; hence I. Of glass. 

1. A boss of glass. or the central protuberance 
formed in making a sheet of blown glass. Hence 
Bull’s-eyed f//. z., containing a bull’s-eye. 

1832 Bassace Econ. Manuf. iv. (ed. 2) 36 The centre {of 
a sheet of glass] presents the appearance of a thick boss or 
prominence, called the ‘ Bull’s-eye’. 1863 Readcr 28 Nov. 
624 A window of small panes with the bull’s-eyes in then. 
1869 Sava Ship. Chand, (L.) Dingy bull’s-eyed panes. 1878 
Besant & Rice Chaplain of Fl. iv. 34 Every other pane 
being those bull’s-eye panes. 
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2. Naud. A hemispherical piece or thick disc of 
glass inscrted in the side or deck of a ship, or 
elsewhere, to light the intcrior. 

1825 H. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 64 Mere a Bulls-eye gives 
a feeble light. 1843 Commissioner 342 A ‘bull's cye’. .that 
is a thick, green, half sphere of ground glass. 1882 Nares 
Seamansh. (ed. 6) 96 A light room outside, with a bull’s- 
eye between it and the magazine. 

3. A lens, hemisphcrical or plano-convex. 

1839-47 Topo Cycl. Ainat, & Phys. ILE. 354/1 The condenser 
. should be a bull's eye or hemispherical lens. 1879 Cassed/'s 
Techn. Educ. WV.258/1 Vhe condensers in ordinary use are, 
The common ‘ bull’s-eye’ or plano-convex. ; 

4. A glass of similar shapc inserted in the side 


of a lantern ; the lantern itself ; also aé/s7d, 

1851 Mayurnw Lond. Labour. 25, 2 or 3 Policemen, with 
their Bull’s-eyes and ..truncheons speedily restored order. 
1853 Iferscuxt Pop. Lect. Sc. vi. vi. 11873) 224 In a thick 
fog the bull’s-eye of a lanthorn seems to throw out a hroad 
diverging luminous cone. 1861 ANDERSSON Okatango Kiv. 
xxv. 264 We then tried, bull’s-eye lanthorn in hand, to obtain 
a glimpse of his retreating spoor. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. 
July 204/1 One .. was dazzled .. with opening bull’s-eyes, 
and captured. 

II. A circular holc, or an object containing one, 
5. Naul. Also Bull's eye cringle (sec quots.). 
1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bull's-eye, a small 

pulley in the form of a ring, having a rope round the outer 
edge..and a..hole in the middle for another rope to slide 
in. 1833 Marryat /”, Simple vi, Pass that brace through 
the bull's eye. 1860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 113 A leach- 
line is. .carried..through a bull’s-eye. 1867 Smytn Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Bull’s-eye cringle, a piece of wood tn the form 
of a ring, which answers the purpose of an iron thimble; 
it is seldom used by English seamen, and then only for the 
fore and main bowline-bridles. 

6. Arch. A small circular opening or window. 

1865 Athenzun: No. 1978. 412/3 The plate-tracery, or 
bull’s-eyes, of the transept ends. 1875 Gwitt A rch/t. Gloss., 
Bull's eye, any small circular aperture for the admission of 
light or air. 

III. Other uses. 

7. The centre of a target. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 32 A bull's eye of eight 
inches diameter. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 256 This is 
wide of the bull’s-eye. 1860 G. H. K. Vacation Tour 121 
The house .. stands clear and white on the brown moor, 
like a target, with a black window for a bull’s-eye. 


8. A circular ornament of gold lace. 

1879 Uniform Reg. in Navy List July (1882) 497/1 Gold 
lace, to form bull's eyes at the bottom of each back seam. 

9. A sweetmeat so called from its globular 
shape. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 51 Hard-bake, brandy-balls, 
and bulls’-eyes. 1857 HuGues Jor Brown 1. iii, Where 
huge bull’s-eyes, and unctuous toffy might be procured. 

10. Naw. ‘A little dark cloud, reddish in the 
middle, chiefly appearing about the Cape of Good 
Hope’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753), supposed 
to portend a storm ; hence the storm itself. 

1849 D. P. THomson AZeteorol. 406 (L.) The ox-eye or 
bull's-eye is a wind similar to the tornado. 

ll. slang. A crown-piece. (Cf. BuLL 56.1 7.) 


1690 B. E. Dict.Cant. Crew. 1714 in Alem. J. Hall 1 
Bull’s-Eye,a Crown. 1725 New Cant, Dict. 

12. A hole in cheese, the result of imperfect 
manufacture. dza/. 

1879 Miss Jackse : Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., 1 dunna like 
this cheese, it’s got too many bulls’ eyes in for me. 

Bull-te'rrier. <A dog of a cross breed be- 
tween a bull-dog and a terrier. 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, Come down with me 
to Tom Corduroy’s.. I'll show you such a bull-terrier. 18s) 
Hucues Tom Brown iv, As dogged as a bull-terrier, 1871 M. 
Couns Afrg. §& Merch. 11. x. 289 A. .bull-terrier..snarled. 


+ Bull-tour. Ods. [App.f. Buti sé.1 4 + Tour. 
R. Holme (cf. BULL-HEAD 3, quot. 1688) referred 
it to ‘F. cawre, a bull’, but see Littré s.v. Zozr.] 

A mass of frizzled hair wom (by a woman) on the 
forehcad ; a frowze, or ‘frizz’. 


3724 Littteton Lat. Dict. s.v. Anthiz, Bull-tour, a 
woman's forelock, frouze. 

Bu 'll-trou-t. [f. Bunt 56.14 Trout; the name 
probably refers to the large size of this species.] 
A fish of the Salmon tribe (Sa/mo erto.x) of con- 
siderable size, found in some British rivers. 

1653 WaLTon Angler 88 There is also in Northumberland, 
a Trout, called a Bull Trout, of a much greater length 
and bigness then any in these Southern parts. 1769 PEN- 
nant Zool. III. 249 This species is in some places called 
the bull trout from the thickness and shortness of its head. 
1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 461 Loch-Rannoch .. has 
bull-trouts of 24 Ib. weight. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
IL._4 Specimens of the fry of both Bull-trout. ; 

Bullule (bz'lizl). Afed. (ad. L. beeliula dim. of 
bulla.) A watery vesicle ; a small bubble. 

1707 Frover ulse-Watch 429 The Motion or Rarifaction 


of the red Bullule in the Blood. 1880 Syd. Sov. Le... Bul- 
lule, a small bleb or blister. 


Bully (buli), 56.!| Also 6 bullye. [Ktymology 
obscurc: possibly ad. Du. doef ‘lover (of either 
sex)’, also ‘brother’ (Verwijs & Vcrdam); cf. 
MIG. éuole, mod.Ger. duhle ‘lover’, earlicr also 
‘friend, kinsman’. Bailey 1721 has doolte ‘be- 
loved’ as an ‘old word’. lly can hardly be 
identical with Sc. Bruiie, brother, but the dial. 
sensc 2 seems to have been intluenced by that 
word. There does not appcar to be sufficient 
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reason for supposing that the senses under braneli 
I]. are of distinct etymology: the sense of ‘ hired 
ruffian’ may be a development of that of ‘fine 
fellow, gallant’ (cf. érvavo); or the notion of 
‘lover’ may have given risc to that of ‘ protector 
of a prostitute’, and this to the more general scnsc. 
In the popular etymological consciousness the 
word is perhaps now associated with Buty sd.!'; 
ef. BuLLock v.]} 

I. +1. A termofendcarment and familiarity, orig. 
applied to eithcr sex: sweetheart, darling. Later 
applied to men only, implying fricndly admira- 
tion: good friend, finc fellow, ‘ gallant’. Often 
prefixed as a sort of title to the name or designa- 
tion of the person addressed, as in Shaks., ‘bully 
Bottom’, ‘bully doctor’. Ods. exc. arch. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 475 Though she be sumwhat olde 
It is myne owne swete bullye My muskyne and my mullye. 
1590 Suaks. AZids. NV. un. i. 8 What saist thou, bully Bot- 
tome? 1598 — Aferry HW wu. iii, 18 “Blesse thee, bully- 
Doctor. 1 — fen. V,w.i. 48 Froin heartstring | louc 
the louely Bully. 1620 — Ze. v. i. 258 Coragio Bully- 
Monster Corasio. 1688 A. Puntos Re/f. Alissioner's Arts 
8 A Band of Bully Scholars, marching under ground with 
their Black. Bills. 2754 Ricuarpson Grandison IV. xv. 115. 
I haue promised to be with the sweet Bully early in the 
morning of her important day. 

b. attrib., as in bully-boy. 

1609 IT. Ravenscrort Deuterom , He that isa bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground. a 1687 Cotton sin. Bur 
lesqued (1692) 53 From each part runs yon bully rustick, 
To take advantage of the first kick. 1 W. Irvine 
Kutckerb, (1861) 143 The bully-boys of the Helderberg. 
1828 Scott Mod Roy vili,You are not the first bully-boy that 
has said stand to a true man. 188 Webs Goethe's Fanst 
1. i. 53 My over jolly bully-boy, let be. 

2. dial, Brother, companion, ‘mate’. 

1825 Lrockett North Country Gloss. 32 Now generally 
used among keelmenand pitmen to designate their brothers, 
as bully Jack, bully Bob, etc. Probably derived from the 
obsolete word doulie, beloved. 1860 Foroyce //ist, Coal, 
§c. 60 They [the keelmen] are remarkably friendly to each 
other, being all ‘ keel bullies’, or keel brothers. 1862 Smices 
Engineers (11. 12 ‘ Bully’. .an appellation still in familiar 
use amongst brother workers in the coal districts. 1863 
Tyneside Songs 61 Marrows, cries a bully, aw've an idea.. 
We'll find Sir John Franklin. 

II. 3. A blustering ‘ gallant’; a bravo, hector, or 
‘swash-buckler’; now, ¢sf. a tyrannical coward 
who makes himself a terror to the weak. 

1688 SuaowELt Bury F. wv. Wks. (1720) 193 A lady is no 
more to be accounted a Beauty, till she has killed her nian, 
than the bullies think one a fine gentleinan, till he has 
kill’d his. 1692 Wasiuuncton tr. A/flton’s Def. Pop. Pref.(1851) 
10 Those furious Hectors we value not of a rush. We have 
been accustomed to rout such Bullies{ L. istos mraces}in the 
Field, 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 340 Where London’scolumn, 
pointing at the skies Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and 
lyes. 1780 Duncan Afariner’s Chron. (1804) Il. 296 The 
most swaggering, swearing bullies in fine weather, were 
the most pitiful wretches on earth, when death appeared 
beforethem. 1863 Dicey Federal St. Il. 245 A low-minded, 
unscrupulous bully, notorious for his pro-Slavery sympathies. 

b. A ruffian hired for purposes of violence or 


intimidation. arch. 

1730 Fieroinc Tom Thunb u. i, Were he..a bully, a 
highway-man, or prize-fighter, I’d nab him. 1813 Suettey 
Q. Maé 1x. 179 These are the hired bravos who defend The 
tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his fear. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. \. 204 A gang of bullies was secretly sent to slit 
the nose of the offender. 

4. spec. a. The ‘gallant’ or protector of a 
prostitute ; one who lives by protecting prostitutes. 

1706 De For Yure Div.1. 8 Mars the Celestial Bully they 
adore, And Venus for an Everlasting Whore. 1707 Far- 
quHarR Beaux’ Strat. im. iii. 37, Sud/, What ! Murther your 
Husband to defend your Bully. .Wrs. Sudd, Bully! for 
shame. . Bullies wear long Swords. 1713 Swirt Left? (1767) 
III. 249 A bully that will fight for a whore, and run away 
inan army. 1749 Cuesterr. Leff. (1792) II. cexii. 312 Shew 
yourself .. the advocate, the friend, but not the bully of 
Virtue. 1750 Jounson Ramb/. No. 107 P12 The bully and 
the bawd, who faiten on their misery. 1827 M Bennet 
in Parl. Deb, 861 Would he be less the bully of a brothel ? 


5. alirib. and comb., as bully-critic, -fop, -killer, 
-rake, -roystler, -ruffian, -swordsman; also t bully- 
back, a bully who supports another person ; hence 
+ bully -back v.;- + bully-cock sé. + bully- 
cocked a., (a hat) worn as a bully wears it (cf. 
BiLuiy-cook’:; + bully-huff, a boaster who is also 
a bully; + bully-scribbler, a writer who bullies. 

1726 AMHERST 7erre Fil. xxxiii. 179 They have spiritual 
bravoes on their side, and old lecherous “bully-backs to 
revenge their cause. 12759 Ditwortu Pofe 43 Supported 


and “bully-backed by that blind hector impudence, 1726 
Amuerst Terre Fil. xlvi. 255 A broad “bully-cock’d 
hat, or a square cap of above twice the usual size. 1882 


Daily News \Leader) 3 Feb,, In a ‘bowler’ hat, or tn the 
form which our ancestors called a ‘bully-cock’. 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *“Bully-fop, a Maggot- pated, 
huffing, silly ratling Fellow. 1680 Corton in Singer //is¢. 
Cards 334 They will rarely adventure on the attempt, un- 
less they are backed with some “*bully-huffs. 1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Bully-Auff, a poor sorry Rogue that haunts 
Bawdy-houses, and pretends to get Money out of Gentle- 
men. 1815 Scott Guy Jf. xxvii, ‘Here mother,. .never 
mind that bully- huff’. 1837 Carztyte Fr. Aew. TE. 11. 
iii. rg5 M. Boyer..is at the head of Fifty Spadassini- 
cides, or *Bully-killers, 171z I. Wanp Qutr. I. 33 He 
combats like thai *Bully-Rake That only hghts for Fight- 
ing’s sake. 1687 T, Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 
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74 Why, how now, *bully Royster! what's the meaning 
of this outrage in the face of Justice? 1653 UrQuHarT 
Rabelais 1. xi, Pick-lock, Pioneer, *Bully-ruffin, Smell- 
smock, 1671 DryDEN Jock Astrot. 1, i, Snatch the Money 
like a Bully-Ruffin. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, (1861) 233 
Peter .. strode up to the brawling bully-ruffian. a@1715 
WrycHerRLey Posth, Wks. 5 (Jop.) The *bully scribbler .. is 
beat out of his bravadoes only for assuming them. 1837 
Carve Fr. Rev. 11. m1. iii. 142 *Bully-swordsmen, ‘ Spa- 
dassins’ of that party, go swaggering. noe: 

Bully (bu'li,, sd.4 von foot-ball. A méleée, 
a scrimmage. : 

1865 W. L. C. Etoniana xv. 213 Knees put out in the 
fierce football bully. 1873 M. Cottins Sgr. Szlchester 11. xvii. 
213 A youngster who has held his own in a football bully. 


+ Bully, 53.3 Ods. Also bullie. [Cf. Booy.] 
A cottage, hut. 

1598 Fuorio, 7ugurio, a shepherds cottage, bully or 
shead. 1611 Cotcr., Tugure..a shepheards shed, or bullie. 

Bully, s2.4 Also § bullet. [Etymology un- 
certain; variously referred to Eng. éz//y, dial. form 
of BULLACE (cf. the 2nd quot.), and to F. dozdet de 
canon (lit. cannon-ball) ‘fruit d’un arbre de la 
Guiane’ : Boiste). The form éz//e¢ occurs only late, 
and the F. name may be due to popularetymology.] 
attrib. in Bully Bay, Bully-berry Tree, Bully Tree, 
names for certain genera of the order Sapotacex, 
also for a species of A/¢musops (all natives of the 
W. Indies and of Guiana), 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 14 Lofty trees, as the 
Palmeto, Royal .. Bully, Redwood. /ézd. 73 The Bully tree 
.. bears a fruit like a Bullis in England. 1693 P22. Trans. 
XVII. 621 The Sope-Berry .. Indian Damozen, and the 
Bully Bay. 1725 SLtoane Famaica 11. 124 When old it had 
a great many sulci not unlike the Bullytree. 1750G. HuGHEs 
Barbados 177 The Bully-Berry tree. .a very durable timber 
tree. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam II. xxvili. 335 The bullet- 
tree. .the bark is grey and smooth, the timber brown, varie- 
gated or powdered with white specks. 1866 7veas. Bot., 
Butty or Buttet Tree ..a species of Mimusops. 

Bally (buwli', 53.5 [? f. Bunz, or eorruption of 
F. ouz/li boiled meat.] Pickled or tinned beef. 
Also as bully beef. 

1883 CLark RussELt in Long. Mag. III. 2, ] have been 
shipmates with a man who grew white-haired at thirty on 
soup and bully. 1884 J. Macponacp in 194 Cent. June 
1002 The colonel. .was..quietly consuming .. his luncheon 
of ‘bully beef’ and whiskey. : 

Bully, 54.6 A pattern of miner’s hammer, 
varying from ‘broad bully’ to ‘narrow bully’. 
Raymond A/tning Gloss. 

Bully, 54.7, dial. name for some kind of fish ; 
cf. Buti-HEAD. (Also short for BULLFINCH!.) 

1857 Kincstey Two V. Ago ii.(D.) Turning the stones for 
‘shannies’ and ‘ bullies’, and other. .fish left by the tide. 

Bully (bu'li), 2.) [f. Buuzy 53.1] 

I. (Orig. BuLiy 56.1 1., used attrib. ; cf. brother.) 

1. Of persons: Worthy, ‘jolly’, admirable. 

1681 CuetHam Angler's Vade-m. (1689) Pref., From such 
Bully fishers, this Book expects no other reception. 1852 
Hoop Lamia v. 231 Here, bully mates, These, lady, are 
my friends. 

. U.S. and Colonies. Capital, first-rate, ‘ crack’. 

1855 WM. CarLeton Willy Reitly v, The cook will give 
you a bully dinner. a 1860 Cazro City Times (Bartlett) The 
bully ‘Crystal Palace’ passed up to St. Louis on Monday. 
1865 Daity Tel. 20 July, The citizens of New York, who 
were aware that the celebration would be more ‘ bully’ than 
usual. 1870 MeapE New Zeal. 331, The roof fell in, there 
was a ‘bully’ blaze. 18795 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 128 ‘ That's 
bully 1” exclaimed Tweed. 

b. as an exclamation, esf. in phrase ‘ Bully for 
you !’=bravo! well done ! 

1864 Sanatory Commmiss, U.S. Army 133 note, Others 
would say ‘ good’, and others would use the very expressive 
phrase ‘bully’! 1864 Daily Tet, 18 Nov., The freckles 
have vanished, and bully for you. 1883 Pxxch 28 July, Lady 
Dufferin—bully for her, mate! 

IB 3. Kesembling a bully or ruffian; charac- 
teristic of a bully. 

19729 Swirt City Shower Wks. 1755 III. 11. 40 Those bully 
Greeks, who, as the moderns do, Instead of paying chair- 
men, run them through. 1749 (£7¢/v) Considerations on the 
Establishment of the French Strolers; the Behaviour of 
their Bully Champions. 1885 G. Merepitu Diana Crossw. 
1. iv. 94 A bully imposition of sheer physical ascendancy. 

Bully bu'li,, 2.2 [f. Burt sd.1+-y1,] Resem- 
bling a bull-dog. 

1884 Miss Brappon Phant. Fort. vii. 47 Angelina is bully 
about the muzzle. 

Bally buli,v. [f. Bunty 54.2] 

1. trans. To act the bully towards; to treat in 
an overbearing manner ; to intimidate, overawe. 

1710 Patmer Proverbs 69 LD ae neighbour is bully’d 
by his big appearance. 1747 ventl, Mag., The French 
observing that we were not to be bullied by their 17 sail, etc. 
1802 Mak. LE nGewortu Morat 7. (1816) t xii. 96 He saw, 
that he had no chance of bullying theservant. 1874 GREvILLE 
dlem. Geo. TV (1875) 111. xxi. 8 For the purpose of bullying 
the House of Lords, who would not be bullied. 

b. To overweigh, overbalance. 

_ 1883 //arper's Mag. Aug. 449/1 A light displacement be- 
i 5 bullied by large sails. 

_4. To drive or force by bullying; to frighten 
Into a certain course; with away, z7to, out of, to. 

1723 De kor Cot, Jack (1840) 27 What ails you, to bully 
away our customers so? 17 IcMAKDSON Clartssa II. 

xxxviti. 258 They are in the right not to be bullied om of their 

hild. 1837 Jas. Mitt Bret. India II. v. iv. 444 They are 
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bullied bythe Plenipotentiaries to support him. 1854 BricHT 
Sp., Russia 31 Mar. (1876) 227, I have no belief that Russia 
..would have been bullied into any change of policy. 

8. zntr. and absol. To bluster, use violent threats ; 
to swagger. 

a1744 Bramston (L.), So Britain’s monarch once uncover'd 
sat, While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimm’d hat. 1783 
Jounson Lett, II. ccci. 272, I bullied and bounced. .and 
compelled the apothecary to make his salve according to 
the Edinburgh Dispensatory. 1833 Marryat P. Szmple 
(1863) 143 The officer .. mounted a small horse, galloping 
up and down..bullying, swearing. ene 

Bullyable, bulliable (bwlijab'l), 2. rave. 
[f. BuLLY v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being bullied. 

1868 H. Kinostey Sidcote of Sid. 11. xii. 148 Silcote was in 
a bullyable mood. 3 

Bullydom (bu'lidsm). zonce-rud. [f. BULLY 56.1 
or v.+-DoM.] The state dominated by bullies. 

1856 LEVER Martins of Cro’ M. 599 The fellow. .has been 
through all the phases of ‘bulleydom’. 

Bullyer, obs. form of BULLER sé, 

Bully-head, variant of BULL-HEAD. 

Bullying (buw'lijin), vé/. sd. [f. BuLLy v. + 
-InGL] The action of the verb to BULLY: over- 
bearing insolence ; personal intimidation; petty 
tyranny. Often used with reference to schoolboy 
life. Also attrzé. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 484 It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose she will mind our bullying when we cannot strike. 1829 
Censor 131 The bullying system..a system tending to 
brutalize the kindest natures. 1838 Dickens O. Tzist (1850) 
187/2 Mr. Bumble. .had a decided propensity for bullying... 
and, consequently, was (it is needless to say) a coward. 

Bullying (bwhijin), ff/. a. [f Burry v. + 
-ING%.] That bullies or acts like a bully; do- 
mineering, menacing. , 

1746 W. Horstey Foot No. 22 (1748) I. 153 A Rock which 
..bids the bullying Sea-God Defiance. 1812 Examiner 24 
Aug. 541/1 The bullying intolerance of William Cobbett. 
1831 Scott Diary in Lockhart (1839) X. 50 No bullying 
Mirabeau to assail, no eloguent Maury to defend. 

Bullyism (bwlijiz’m). [f. Buty sd. +-1s™.] 
The conduct or practice of a bully. 

a 1849 Por Longs. §c. Wks. 1864 III. 320 The Outises who 
practice this species of bullyism are as a matter of course 
anonymous. 1886 Adt V. Round 27 Feb. 35 The spirit of 
‘bullyism’ .. peculiarly prevalent in the Northern States. 

Bullymong, Bullyon, obs. forms of BULLI- 
MONG, BULLION. 

Bullyrag (bu'lirzg), v. dal. or collog. Also 
balrag, balla-, balli-, ballyrag (bz'lireg). [Ety- 
mology unknown: connexion with BULLY sé. or v. 
is unlikely, as forms with éa/-, éally- are widely 
diffused in the dialects.] 

+a. To overawe, intimidate (o0ds.). 
assail with abusive language. 

1807 WaRTON Jrsc. 128 You vainly thought to ballarag us 
With your fine squadron off Cape Lagos. 1823 CaRLYLE in 
Froude Life I. 203, I bullyrag the sluttish harlots of the 
place. 1864 Atkinson Wztby Gloss., To Batrag or Butly- 
vag, to abuse ferociously with a foul tongue, to bully. 1869 
H. Kinesrey Stretton 11. 3 He asked .. whether a fellow 
was to be bullyragged out of his very bed. 1879 Spectator 
14 June 757 Irish tenantry engaged in what niay be called 
ballyragging their Member. 

Hence Bully-ragging w6/. sé. 

1863 H. Kinestey A, £¢/iot I. 225 The pair on ’em should 
have the bullying and ballyragging of nine thousand a 
year. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & E. xxi. 292 There'll be more 
set to the score o° my coaxin’ than ever ’all be to Adam's 
bully-raggin’. 

+ Bully-rock, bully-rook. Os. [Ofuncer- 
tain origin; if not f. BuLLy sé.1+ Rook, the form 
and some of the senses must be due to popular 
etymology. Cf. Gzd/y-rake in BULLY 56.1 5.] 

1. = Buty sé.) 1; jolly comrade, boon com- 
panion. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. 1. iii. 2 What saies my Bully 
Rooke? 1697 Praise of Vorksh, Ale, My Bully Rocks, I’ve 
been experienced long In most of Liquors. 

2. = BULLY s6.1 3; a bravo, hired ruffian. (In quot. 
1673 app. a bully who is also a rook or sharper.) 

1653 Urquuart Xaselaisi. liv, Ye Bully-rocks, And rognes. 
1673 Char, Coffee House in Hart. Misc. (1810) 1. 469 The 
bully-rook makes it his bubbling pond, where he ae for 
fops. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 7 It properly be- 
longs to Kings only to.. laugh at those hully-rocks. 1827 
CARLYLE Germ. Romance 111, 44 A stout swordsman and 
hector as spiritual relative and bully-rock so to speak. 

Bulmong, obs. form of BuLLIMONG. 

Bulrush (bulrzf). Also 5 bolroysche, 5-6 
bul.1)- rysehe, -rissh, -rysshe, 6-8 bullrush. 
[f. 42/7 of unccrtain origin (identified by some 
with Bowel, cf. d¢/axe, BoLE-ax ; by others sup- 
posed to be an attrib. use of Buu sé1) + 
Rus. (The suggestion ‘pool-rush’ is baseless.)] 
A name applied in books to Sczvpus lacustris, 
a tall rush growing in or near water; but in 
modern popular use, more usually, to 7ypha /atz- 
folia, the ‘Cat’s Tail’ or ‘ Recd-mace’, In the 
Bible applied to the Papyrus of Egypt. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 244 Uolrysche or bulrysche, paprrus, 
¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 785 //ec papirus, bolroysche. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, viii. Preamb., Dyers. -upon the Lists 
of the same Clothes festen and sowe great Risshes, called 


baelto 


Bullrisshes. 1611 Binte £.x. ii. 3 She tooke for him an , be ‘a work constructed of tree-trunks’. 
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arke of bul-rushes. 1652 CuLperrer Fvg. Physic. 191 The 
Bul-rushes and others of the soft and smooth kindes. 1794 
Martyn Xousseau’s Bot. xiii. 153 There are many plants 
nearly allied to the grasses; as ..Club-rush or Bulrush. 
182zr Crare V7tt, Minstr. 1. 46 Nodding bulrush down 
its drowk head hings. 1867 Parkman Fesuits N. Amer. 
xvi. (1875) 215 A dense growth of tall bulrushes. 

2. fig. In allusion to the fragility of the bul- 
rush, or its delusive appearance of strength. 

1646 J. Hatt Horae Vac. 37 We leane on the bulrush of 
our oune merits. 1672 BRAMHALL Vind. Grotiys i, Compare 
those.. Fellows, and Scholars, who were turned out of our 
Universities, with those bulrushes in comparison, whom for 
the most part they introduced. 1861 Motley Dutch Rep. 
II. 250 To wield so slight a bulrush against a man who had 
just been girded with the consecrated sword of the Pope. 

3. Phrases. 7o bow the head like a bulrush, in 
allusion to Isaiah lviii. 8. + 70 seek (find) a knot 
in a bulrush, Lat. nodum in scirpo quxrere, to find 
difficulties where there are none. So sarcastically, 
+ To take away every knot in the bulrush. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 436 Myne opposed 
adversary will seeke after a knott in a Bullrush as the 
Proverbe is. 1611 Biste /sa. lviii. 8 Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush? 1662 CHANDLER Van Hetmont’s Oriat. 
199 The Schools did presume to have taken away every 
knot in the Bulrush. 1767 Forpyce Sevm. Vung. Wom. II. 
xi. ie Do we wish you .. to hang your heads like a bul- 
rush? 

4. Comé. and attrib., as bulrush-bed, -bridge, 
-cradle, -fetter, -hurdle; also bulrush-like ad). 

1675 Honzes Odyss. (1677) 66 Then ona *bulrush-bed him- 
self he laid. 1842 TENNyson Morte D’Arth. 135 Sir Bedi- 
vere..plunged Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the 
word. 1706 Puuiirs, *Bulrush Bridge (in the Art of War) 
a Bridge made of many bundles of Bullrushes bound to- 
gether and cover'd with Planks. 1627 N. CARPENTER Achi- 
tophet (1629) 27 Whence could Moses haue better deriued 
his greatnesse .. than from the *bulrush cradle? 1655 H. 
VauGHAN Silex Scint, (1858) 108 Shall straw and *bul-rush- 
fetters temper his short hour? 1658 RowLtanp Moxuffet's 
Theat. Ins. 916 They then dry it (the wax] on a *bul-rush 
hurdle by day and by night in the open air. 1628 WiTHER 
Brit. Rementb, 1.1250 To shake the head, or hang it *Bul- 
rush-like. 

Bulrushy (bw 'lrofi), 2. [f. prec. +-y1.] ‘Made 
of bulrushes ’, also ‘ full of bulrushes ’ (Huloet, ed. 
1672). In Todd 1827 and some mod. Dicts. 

Bulse (bzls). arch. [ad. Pg. bolsa=Sp. bolsa, 
It. dorsa:—med.L. bursa a purse. Cf. BuRSE.] 
A package of diamonds or gold-dust. 

1708 Loud. Gaz, No. 4499/4 There was brought from India, 
inthe Ship Albemarle, . Three Bulsesof Diamonds. 19779 For- 
REST Voy. N. Guinea 283 Amongst other things, wasa bulse of 
gold dust. 1787 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 
1812 I. gogo And tweak’d a Bulse of Jewels from the nose 
Of Dames in India. 1813 Mitsurn Orzent. Commerce 11. 
79 These gems [diamonds] are generally imported. .in small 
parcels called bulses, neatly secured in muslin and sealed 
by the merchant. 1855 Macauray //ist. Ang. III. xviii. 

+ Bulstare. Ods. [? for be/tare.] = BoLTER 56.1 2. 

c1440 Promp. Parv.55 Bulte pooke, or bulstare, fara- 
tantarare. 

+ Bult, variant of Boit sé.3, Ods., a flour-sieve. 


Hence (or from stem of éz/t, Bott v.1), + bult- 
pele, ?2 shovel for putting meal into the bolter. 


¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hoc pottentridium, a 
bultpele. Polenduare, a bult. 

Bult, -e, Bulter, obs. ff. of BoLt v. and BotTEer!. 

Bult, -e, obs. pa. t. of Bump z. 

Bultell(e, var. of BoutTEL, Oéds., a sieve, sieve- 
cloth. 

(Owing to a misunderstanding of the passage in Act 51 
Hen. 111. (quoted s.v. Bouttet) the word éufted was ex- 
plained in Blount Law Dict. 1670 as ‘the refuse of the 
Meal after it is dressed by the Baker’. This erroneous 
definition was repeated with some differences of expression 
by Phillips and Bailey, and appears in many recent Dicts.) 

Bulter, bultey (bzlto1, balti). [A word 
belonging to the Cornish fisheries, also called do/- 
ter, BoULTER; of unknown derivation.] See quots. 

1769 Pennant Zool, III. 117 Bulters, .are strong lines five 
hundred feet long, with sixty hooks, each eight feet asunder 
baited with pilchards or mackrel. 1865 Coucn Brit. Fishes 
III. 89 Another and more successful method (sc. of fishing 
for ling) is with the long line or bultey. 


Bultow (bulté). [Mahn says ‘f. Buut large, 
and Tow’; but the word looks like an alteration 
of the prec., under the influence of ‘popular ety- 
mology’. (Du. ézd/etouw, ‘a name applied to 
several ropes about a ship’, has also been sug- 
gested.)] (See quots.) 

1858 P. L. Simmonps Com. Dict., Buttow, a mode of 
fishing practised in the [Newfoundland] Bank fisheries by 
stringing a number of hooks on one line. 1883 Standard 


13 Sept. 5/4 The ‘bultow’ is..a set line, called in some 
places a ‘trawl line’. 


Bulwark (bwlw6rk), s6. Forms: 5 bulwerke, 
5-6 bul-, bullwork(e, 6 bolwark, (bulwarge), 
6-7 bulwarke, (7 burwarke), 9 bullwark, 6- 
bulwark, [Cf. Du., MHG. Jolwerk, mod.G. boll- 
werk, Da. bulvxrk, Sw. bolverk ; the word is not 
recorded in ON., and the Da. and Sw. forms may 
be of German origin. Prof. Skeat, regarding the 
word as ultimately Scandinavian, derives it from 
the words represented in Eng. by BoE and 
Work, in which case the primitive sense would 
Others 


BULWARK. 


would connect the first element with the MIG. 
verb 0/7 to throw, on the ground that the MEG, 
word seems in some cases to have meant a machine 
for throwing large stones. Both etymologies are 
found in early mod. German anthors. The Teut. 
word was borrowed in Freneh as dboullewerc, 
bollewerc, whenee boulever, mod, BouLEVARD.] 

1. A substantial defensive work of earth, or other 
material; a rampart, a fortification, Now only 
arch. or poel. 

¢ 1418 Gesta Hen, V (1850) 7 Unum forte fortalitium quod 
nos ‘ barbican’ sui communis ‘ bulwerke’ appellamus. 1430 
Lyoc. Chron. Troy u. xi, Barbycans and also bulworkes 
huge Afore the towne made for hyghe refuge. 1494 'anyAN 
vu. 517 Syr John de Pyguygny..wan within the bulwerkys 
of the same [Amyas]. 1535 Covernace //adaé. ii. 1 Set me 
vpon my bulworke, to loke & se what he wolde saye. 1611 
Bisce Dent. xx. 20 Thou shalt build bulwarkes against the 
city that maketh warre with thee. 1692 BentLey Boyle 
Lect. viii. 294 They have not the Form ofa regular Bul- 
wark. 1991 Cowrer Odyss. vi. tr With bulwarks strong 
their city he enclosed. 1813 Scotr 7yierm. ii. iii, Bul- 
warks and battlement and spire In the red gulf we spy. 

b. A breakwater, mole, sea-wall; an embank- 
ment contining the bed ofa river. Also fig. 

31gss Enen Decades tV. Ind. 1. vu. (Arb.) 133 The famous 
ryuer of Padus..hath the greate mountaynes cauled Alpes 
.. lyinge at the backe therof as it were bulwarges full of 
moysture. 1586 T. B. La Primand., Fr. Acad. (1589) 320 
Men provide bulwarks and banks against a river that useth 
tooverflow. 1677 PLor O.rfordsh. 11 At Magdalen College, 
in the eeenwalks, near the Bull-work called Dover Peer. 
1861 Motcey Dutch Rep. 11.271 UVhe Hand-bos, a bulwark 
formed of oaken piles, was snapped like pack thread. 1865 
Geikie Seen. §& Geol. Scot. it. 57 To check the further 
ravages of the waves a stone bulwark was erected. 

2. lransf. and fiz. A powerful defence or safe- 
guard. Sometimes applied to persons. 

1577 HotinsHep Chron. III. 900/2 The citie and Ile of 
Rhodes, one of the principall bulworks of christendome. 
1614 Raveicu //ist. World u. 247 Fortescue, that notable 
Bulwarke of our Lawes. a 1674 CLARENDON //7st. Red. UL. 
xin. 357 To destroy their Fleete: which .. are their Walls 
and Bulwarks. 1718 Pore //iad vii. 258 He stood, the bul- 
wark of the Grecian band. 1789 BetsHam &ss. I. xvi. 297 
England .. appeared .. the great bulwark of the common 
liberties of Europe. 1837-39 HAczam //ist, Lit, 1. v. I. 342 
Melanchthon. . perceived the necessity of preserving human 
learning as a bulwark to theology. 

3. The raised woodwork running along the sides 
of a vessel above the level of the deck. (Not in 
Bailey, Ash, or Johnson.) Usually A/. 

1804 Duncan AZariner’s Chron. II. 274 The guns on the 
quarter-deck tearing away the bulwark. 1825 H. GascoiGNe 
Nav. Fame 60 Along the side a yellow streak extends Be- 
tween his Bullwark and the varnish’d Bends. 1840 R. DANA 
Bef. Mast xxxi. 112 Our ship had uncommonly high bul- 
warks and rail. 1866 Neate Seg. & //ymns 36 Dashed upon 
our labouring bulwarks that fierce wind Euroclydon. 

ulwark (bu:lwgik), v.  [f. prec.] 

1. a. vans. To furnish with bulwarks. 
To throw up bulwarks. /7/. and jig. 

1450 Charter Fas. [1 in Hist. Edin ir. (1753) 137 Licence 
to fosse, bullwark, wall, toure and turote the said Burgh. 
¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 187 They es- 
pyed..a hous..wel bolwarked and fausbrayed. 1545 Jove 

xp. Dan, iv. 7 The angel of the Lord bulworketh round 
about the godly. 1598 Sy_vester Dx Bartas t. vi. 557 The 
Lord hath Bulwarkt them about. 1657 May Satir. Puppy 
33 Commits the protection of his whole Body to his Fie- 
lids, and bullwarks it with closing them. 

2. /rans. To serve as a bulwark to; to defend, 
protect, shelter. 

1610 Chester's Tri., Rumors Sp. 14 A hideous Dragon— 
whose thick scales, Like shields..Did bulwarke him. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P.) Penn. Pilgr. Wks. 1. 123/2 Well bul- 
warked by a hedge from raineand winde. 1746 W. Horstry 
Fool No. 21 (1748) I. 146 A General .. who .. bulwarks 
Europe against the common Enemy. 1873 Browninc Red 
Coti. Night-C. 1170 Friends bulwarked him about From 
infancy to boyhood. 

Bulwarked (bu'lw9ikt), pp/. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED.} Furnished with, proteeted by, bulwarks. 

¢ 1530 (see Butwark v. 1], 1612 Drayton Poly-vlb. xviii. 
289 Before her bulwarkt gates the Burgesses hee tooke. 
1791 CowrerR //iad 1. 398 Wide-bulwark'd Troy. 1884 Pall 
Mali G. 2 Aug. 4/1 To wander along the dear old granite 
bulwarked cliffs. 


+ Bulyiement, Sc. variant of BILIMENT. 

1768 Ross Hedenore 121 (Jam.) Gird on their bulyiement 
and come alang. ; 

Bum (bzm), s/.1 Not in polite use. Forms: 
4 bom, 6 bumbe, 6-7 bumme, bomm(e, 7-S 
bumb, 6—bum. (Origin uncertain. 

Probably onomatopeetc, to be compared with other words 
of similar sound and with the general sense of ‘ protuber- 
ance, swelling’, e. g. Bumr sé.. Bums a pimple, mod. Icel. 
bumba belly of a cask or other vessel, Fr. dombe Boma. 
Cf. also Bum v.' (The guess that ds is ‘a mere contrac- 
tion of bottom’, besides its phonetic difficulties, is at vari- 
ance with the historical fact that ‘bottom’ in this sense is 
found only from the r8th c.)} 

1. ‘The buttoeks, the part on which we sit’ 
(J.); the posteriors. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. V1. 357 It semep pat his 
bom is oute pat hab pat euel [ ficzs, i.e. piles]. c 1530 Rep- 
ForDE Play H7it & Sc. (1848) 20, | woold thy mother had 
kyst thy bum! rg50 Crowey £figr. 1317 A bumbe lyke 
a barrell wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 1590 SHaxs. J/ids. 
Nn, i, 53. 1638 A. Read Treat. Chirurg. xii. 97 To pull 
the feathers from the bummes of hens or cocks. 1708 Lond. 


b. intr. 


1173 


Gaz. No. 4441/4 A Sorrel Gelding, with. .some white Fairs 
on his Bumb. 1785 Burns Folly Beggars 42 Many a tatter'd 
rag hanging over my bum. 1816 Kixsy & Sr. Lintomol. (1828) 
II. xxiil. 329 Heating their bums or tails against them as 
they creep along. 4 

2. Applied opprobriously to a person. Cf. BATIE- 
BUM and BUMBLE 50,2 ; 

1540 Linpesay Satyre 2772 Quhair Devil gat we this 
ill-fairde blaitic bum? 18572 (see Batig-puM.] 1325 JAMIE- 
son. Bum, a lazy, dirty, tawdry, careless woman. 

3. collog. Short for BuM-Battirr; (like the F. 
cul for pousse-cul.) 

(1663 Butter //nd, 1. 1. 372 It had appeared with Courage 
bolder Then Sergeant Bum, invading shoulder.) 1691 Long 
l'acation + The Bums press hard on Poor Debtor. 1790 
Cowver IVé£s. (1836) V1. 315 Threatened with attorneys and 
bums. a 1845 Baruam /ngol. Leg. (1877) 307 Serjeant Bar- 
ham with his bums and tip staves. 

4. Comb. (mostly obs. or nonce-words), as dum- 
delighting, -grown, -proof, + -thin; also + bum- 
barrel (? = dum-rol/), some protuberant part of 
awoman’s dress; + bum-beating v#/. sb. (used in 
quot. for jostling, pushing others off the pave- 
ment); +bum-blade, a large sword; + bum- 
brusher, humorous for a flogging schoolmaster ; 
+ bum-creeper, ?one who walks bent almost 
double; +bum-dagger, cf. Am-blade; +bum- 
fodder, L. anilergium, henee, worthless literature ; 
+bum-rolls, ‘stuffed cushions worn by women 
about the hips’ (Halliw.) ; + bum-trap (s/ang), a 
bailiff, a sheriff’s officer (ef. BUMBAILIFF). 

1609 Ev, Wom. in Hum... i. in Bullen O. Pl. IV, Me 
have no soping, no puffs, nor no Cobwebs, no busks nor 
*bumbarrels. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Mit without M. wm. i, 
Can there be aught in this but pride of show, lady, And 
pride of *bum-beating? 1632 Massincer City AZadame 1, il, 
Draw ! my little rapier against your *bumb blades ! @ 1704 
T. Brown I¥és, (1760) II. 86 (D.), I [Dionysius] was forced 
to turn *bum-brusher. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 426 To 
protract existence ..in the shape of bumbrushers, and so 
forth, after the fashion of the exalted emigrés of 1792? 
a 1652 Brome Eng. Moor u. iii. (1873) 11. 48 All alike to 
me..from the huckle back’d *Bum-creeper, ‘To the streight 
spiny Shop-maid of St. Martins. 1600 Rowtanps Left. 
Humours Blood iii. 57 The huge *bum Dagger at his backe. 
1782 Woccort (P. Pindar) Ode 1 to R.A.’s Wks. 1812 I. 17 
‘That easy *bum-delighting thing Rid by the Chancellor, 
yclep’d a Sack. 1653 Urqunart Xaédelass 1. xiii, Torche- 
culs, arsewisps “bumtodders. 17§3 Scots Mag. Apr. 208/1 
(tit/e) Bum fodder for the ladies. 1611 Cotcr., Hancher, 
Big haunched, well *bumme-growne. 1780-6 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode X.A.’s Wks. 1790 1. 58 *Bum-proof to all the 
flogging of the schools. 1663 Kitticrew Parson's Wed. 
ut, v, Those virtues raised her from the flat petticoat and 
kercher, to the gorget and *bumroll. 1602 Warner Add. 
Eng. 1x. xl\vii, 220 Sp pee Pooters, Fardingales above 
the Loynes to waire, That be she near so *bombe-thin, yet 
she crosse-like seems foure-squaire. 1749 Firtpinc Yom 
Fones (1775) 300 The noble *bumtrap..into the hands of 
the jailer resolves to deliver his miserable prey. 

Bum, sd.2 and z/. [Imitative. Cf. Bumpo.] 

ta. Achild’s word for drink (cf. Bum v.). Ods. 
b, Sc. 7o say neither ba nor bum not tosay a 
word (cf. Barr), 

1ssz Hutoet, 2va, the terme or voy'ce of infantes, ask- 
ynge drynke, englyshed yf ye wyll, Bumme. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 187 Bum, drinke, fotus. 1598 Tom Tytler & HW’. 
(1661) 4 Tipple {arriving with liquor). ..here is good bum, I 
dare boldly say. 1861 Ramsay Revutn. iv. (ed. 18) 75 They 
neither said ba nor bum. 

+ Bum, sé. Obs. rare—°. 

1570 Levins Janip. 188 Bum of a pipe, oblonga fistula. 

+Bum, v.! Oés. Also bom. {? Onomatopeie, 
imitating the motion of the lips in drinking ; cf. 
Bum sé.4] zxér. To taste (drink) ; to drink. 

1362 Laxct. P. Pé. A. vit. 139 He abydeb wel pe bet ‘pat 
Bommep not to ofte. 1393 /ézd. C. vu. 229 Who so bommede 
{A. v. 137 bummede] per-of *he bouht yt [ale] per-after. 

+ Bum, v.2 Os. exe. dial, Alsobumb. {Var. 
of Boom v.l; of echoie origin.] 

1. ixir. To hum loudly; to boom. 

¢1450 CHaucer yf Bathes T. 116\Camb. MS.) Asa bi- 
tore bumbith [z.7 bombleth] in be myre. 1499 Promp. 
Parzv. 55 Bummyn or bumbyn [v. ». bombon], dombizo. 1688 
R. Hotme Armonry it. ix. 191 The Wasp and Hornet 
Bumbeth. 1722 Hamuton I’adlace x. 253 (Jam.) English 
men bum there [Stirling] as thick as bees. 1785 Burns Yo 
Hi”, Simpson, Let the busy, grumbling hive Bum owre their 
treasure. 1821 Scot1 Aez/zw., You shall hear the bittern 
bumb. 1864 Tenxvson North. Farmer 18, 1..’eerd un a 
bummin’ away loike a buzzard-clock. .Wod. Sc. The stones 
came bumming past my head. 

2. /rans. Sc. a. To throw or hurl a missile with 
vibrating or booming effeet, as ‘to bum stones at 
anything’. b. To pelt with missiles, as ‘to bum 
one with stones’. Cf. also ‘dsb sb., the game of 
bandy’ (Ifalliwell). 

+ Bum, v.3 Obs. [perh. f. Bum 54.1 (cf. Bust- 
BASTE), though the sense ‘ flog on the breech’ is 
not distinctly evidenced. Or it may belong to 
pree. word, cf. sense 2 b.] 

trans, (or absol.) To strike, beat, thump. 

1§79 STuDLEY Seneca's [1(ppolytus (1581) 64b, To scratch 
and cuffe, to boxe and bum. 1598 Greene Fas. /V (1861) 
203 Sirrah, hold your hand, lest | bun you. 1608 Mippte- 
Ton Fam. Love w. iti, Sirrah, you would be bummed for 
your roguery. 1622 Dekker & Mass. Mirg, Dart. ww, ii. 

+ Bum, v.4 xonce-wd. [f. Bus 56.1] 


BUMBAZE. 


1. ¢vans. To pad or make a projeetion about 
the posteriors. 

1605 CampEN Kem, (1637) 197 Women bummed themselves 
with foxe tailes under their garments. 

2. intr, To projeet, form a protubcrance. 

1633 Rowtey Match at Midna, 1.1, in Hazl. Dodsley XII 
8 What mvs you bumming out there, goodman File? 

Bum, v.° To act as a bum-boat woman. 

1833 Marryvat 7’, Simple Ixi, e's dead and I'm bumming, 
lbid. \vii, To see his wife go a bumining. 

+ Bum. 04s. Colloq. contraction for dy my. 

1s71 Rt. Enwarnes Damon & Pith, in Hazl, Dodsley IV, 
73 Bum troth, but few such roisters come to my fears. 
1578 WHetstone Promos & Cass.in Reed Dodstey IV. 7 
(N.) Nay, bum-ladie, I will not. 

Bum.-: see Bom-. 

Bumaloe, Bumaree: see bums-. 

+Bumb. 0Oés. [Cf. Bus 54.3, Bump sb.1] A 
pimple. 

1598 FLorio, Quosi, red pimples, bumbs or pearles in ones 
face. 

Bumb, var. of Bum v.2, Ods., to hum. 

+ Bumbail. Apparently shortened f. next. 

1696 Growth of Deism 22 Where {at the altar, under the 
Test Acts] Men were capacitated to be Bumbails, keep 
Gaming-houses and sell Ale a 

Bumbailiff (ba mbé'lif). Forms: 7 bum- 
baylie, 7, 9 dial. -baily, 7 -bayliff(e, 7- -bailiff. 
{app. f. Bust 56.1 + BaILirr: i.e. the bailiff that 
is close at the debtor's baek, or that catehes him 
in the rear. Cf. the F. equivalent fousse-cud, eol- 
loquially shortened to ci/, precisely like the Eng. 
Bus.) A contemptuous synonym of BalLirr 2: 
‘A bailiff of the mcanest kind; one that is em- 
ployed in arrests’ (J.). 

1601 Snaxs. Twel. N. ui. iv. 194 Scout mee for him at the 
corner of the Orchard like a bum-Baylie. 16338 G. M. Zss. 
& Char. Prison & Pr. 30 Vhe very offscum of the rascall 
multitude, as... Decoyes, Bum-bayliffes, disgraced Purse- 
vants..and a rabble of such stinkardly companions. 1650 
i; Joxes Judges Fudg. 34 [Debtors] taken .. from their 

-loughs, which are their Tivelinood .. by vagrant Bum- 
baylies, and iinprisoned. 1768-78 Tucker L¢. Nat. 11.528 
The two necessary ministers of Justice, a bum-bailiff and a 
Jack Ketch. 1809 W. Irvixc Anickerd, ui. ii. (1849) 148, 
I have a mortal antipathy to catchpolls, bumbailifis and 
little great men. 1859 THackeray Virgin. i, Aconfounded 
pettifogging bum-bailiff. 

Bumbalo, variant of Bumsaco, 

+ Bumbard, -art, 5). and az. Ods. 
bombard. [f. Bum és, v.2 +-aRD. 
BowBeEnt in a similar sense.] 

A. sb. A bumble-bee, a drone; also ig. a 
droning person, a driveller. Cf. BUMBLE sd. } 2. 

ce1gos Dunsar Twa Mariit Wem, & Wedogi Ane bum- 

bart, ane dron bee, ane bag fullof flewme. /éia. Quhome 
to sadl I complene 24 Cairlis of nobillts hes the cure, And 
bumbardis brukis the benifyiss. @ 1614 J. Mecvitt AZem. 
AIS. 129(Jam.) Like adercope webs, that takes the silly flies, 
but the bombards breaks through them. 1614 J. Cooke in 
Dodsley 1.93 Your Spaniard is a mere Bumbard to him. 

B. a. Lazy, indolent, drivelling. 

c1sog Duxsar Dance Sev. Deidly Synnis 70 Mony sweir 
bumbard [v. ~. lumbard] belly huddroun. 

Bumbard, obs. form of BomBarD. 

Bumbaree, variant of BuMMAREE. 

Bumbarge (bsmbiidz).  [? Perversion of 
Buspoat, after BARGE] 

1839 CartyLe Chartisw viii. 163 What ship Argo .. was 
other than a foolish bumbarge in comparison? 1885 Pad/ 
Mall G. 20 June 3 A torpedo boat is not as tough as a 
bumbarge. : 

+ Bumbass. Obs. rare—'. [2 f. bomb- in Bom- 
BARD.] ?A large projectile to be thrown from 
a bombard. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent, Inv. No. 24 A Spring .. to 
shoot Bumbasses and Bullets of an hundred pound weight a 
Steeple height. . 

Bumbast, -er, -ic, ete., var. of BomBast, ete. 

+Bumbaste, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
bumbast, bombast(e. [app. f. Bumsdé.' + BastTEv.3: 
but éz might be a meaningless intensive or re- 
duplieative prefix; ef. next.] dans. To beat on 
the posteriors; henee, to flog, beat soundly, thrash. 

1571 R. Epwarpes Damon & 1. in Dodsley IV. 60, 1 shall 
bombast you, you mocking knave. 1616 Sure. & Markn. 
Countr, Farm i. xxviii. t46 You must bumbast his buttocks 
with a good long sticke. 1657 Tomuinson AKenon's Disp. 
50 We use. .to smite and bombaste them ‘vipers) with rods. 
1682 New News fr. Bedlam 56, | am resolved to bumbast 
him as soon as you are gone. 1731 Baicey II, To dbssbaste 
{of bum and baste, i.e. tobeat] to beat or bang. 1847-78 
Hatttwett, Bumbaste. To beat, or flog. Last. 

b. ? To finish off, ‘ dispose of’ a can of liquor). 

1640 GLAPTHORNE JV? fn Constad, Vv. ii, Here let’s canvass 
This quart and then we'll bumbaste off another. : 

Henee Bumbasting ///. a., ‘thumping’, violent. 

1598 Fiorio, Rugione, a grod drie bumbasting blow. 

Bumbaze (bymbel'z’, v. Chiefly Sc. Also 8 
bombaze, -base, 9 bumbaize. [app.a kind of in- 
tensive form of BazeE v.; but ef. also BAMBOOZLE.) 
To confound, perplex, bamboozle. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.i.i, She .. gars me look bom- 
baz'd and unco blate. /drd. 1v. ii, Then oft by night, bom- 
base hare-hearted fools. 1824 Scott Redganwt. II. iv, How 
the scoundrel redcoats must have been bumbazed. 1840 
Barua /gol. Leg. 117 Clear bumbaized, and amazed, and 


Also 6 
Cf. also 


BUMBEE. 


fixed all the room stick. 1882 Gd. Vords 100 The mother 
..poor body, looked a good deal bumbazed. 

Bu'm-bee’. Sc. [f. Bum v.2 hum + BEE 56.1] 

= BUMBLE-BEE. With quot. 1653 cf. BUM-BAILIFF. 

1653 Urquuart Rabelais un, xi. The Swissers, who had 
assembled themselves to the full number of the Bum-bees, 
and Myrmidons. 1718 Ramsay Contin. Christ's Kirk ui. 
xix, Spawn'd out..Wi’ mony an unco skirl and shout, Like 
bumbees frae their bykes. 1789 Davipson Seasous 5 (J am.) 
Auld farnyear stories come athwart their minds, Of bum- 
bee bykes. 1826 J. Witson oct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 153 
Caterpillars and bumbees and a’ the rest o’ the insect world. 
1862 D. Campsett Language, &¢. Hight. Clans, The inex- 
pressive notes .. made by three unfortunate bumbees. 

Bumbelo, bu'mbolo. [a. It. d0bola ‘sort 
of glass vessel for holding wine’, etc. (Tommaseo 
and Bellini).] A glass flask for subliming camphor, 

1854 Tomiinson Cycl. Usef. Arts (1866) 1. 286 Spheroidal 
vessels called bomboloes. They are made of thin flint glass 
..and measure about 12 inches across. 

Bumbeloe, variant of BuMMALO. 

+Bumbis. ? Meaningless. See quot. 

16zz Frercurr Beggars’ Bush i.i, Sa, sa, flim, flam, 
tara-dumbis ! East, West, North, South, now fly like Jack 
with a bumbis ! : 

+Bumble, s/.! Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 Sc. 
bombill, 8 Sc. bummil, bummle. [f. BUMBLE v1] 

1. ?A humming noise ; bluster. Sc. 

1597 MontcomertE Flyting 105 For all 3our bombill. 

2. a. A bumble-bee. b. ‘A provincial name 
for the Common Bittern’ (Atkinson Prov. ames 
of Birds 1864). 

1638 Wuitinc A /bino& Bell.\N.)¥on tender webs. .Through 
which with ease the lusty bumbles break. 1789 Davipsox 
Seasons 63 (Jam.) Up the howes the bummles fly in troops. 

+ Bumble, 54.2 Oés. exc. dial. [onomato- 
peic, cf. BUNGLE, JUMBLE, FUMBLE.] 

1. A confusion, jumble. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i.15 A bumble of musty reasons. 
1660 S. Fisner Rustichs Alarm Wks. (1679! 427 With many 
more Bumbles of their Senses, Meanings, Opinions. 1690 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Buinble, Cloaths setting in a heap, 
orruck. 1847-78 Hattiwett, Bundle, a confused heap. 
North, 

2. A bumbler or blunderer; an idler. (Cf. dadze- 
bummil, BATIE-BUM; also BuMBLE sé.) 2.) 

1786 Burns Sc. Bard gone IW. Ind. iv, Some drowsy 
bummle, Wha can do nought but fyke an’ fumble. 1789 
Davipson Seasons 181 (Jam.) The Muse. .ca’d me bumble. 

«| 3. Associated with this is the name of the 
beadle in Dickens's Oliver Twist ‘see BUMBLEDOM) : 
sometimes used adirih. 

1866 Sat. Rev. Il. 416/2 It will. .be useless to impress upon 
the great Bumble mind, etc. 

4, attrib. and comb., as bumble-bath, bumble- 
broth, ?a mess, ‘pickle, soapsuds’; also with sense 
of ‘clumsy, unwieldy’: bumble-foot, a club foot ; 
bumble-footed, club-footed. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 56 A hog in armour, just 
such another bumble-arst furfact piece of mortality. 1595 
Marocous xt, (184317 Such carrion as lies there in their 
bumble baths. 1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 218 
If I might ha my wil, thou shouldst not put thy spoone 
into that bumble-broth, 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Praise 
Clean Linn. Wks. 11. 169/1 Laundresses are testy. . When 
they are lathering in their bumble broth. 1861 H. Kincstey 
Ravenshoe xii, (D.) She died mostly along of Mr. Malone’s 
bumble foot. .he being drunk and bumble-footed too. 

Bumble, 54.3 dal. See quot. 


1694 WestmacotrT Script. /ferb. 32 Bull. Rushes. .in some - 


Countries ..are called Bumbles. 1877 Peacock NV. W. Lin- 
ee Gloss. (E. D.S.) Bumbles, such as are used for chair 
ottoms. 


Bumble (bzmb’l), 54.4 dial. 
stone. Hest” (alliwell.) 

1839 Murcnison S7lu7. System 1. xxxi. 413 Small concre- 
tions, which. .alternate with beds of solid limestone. ‘he 
former. .are here known under the name of bumbles. 

+ Bumble, s¢.5 Obs. vare—!, A bandage for 
blindfolding. + A kind of blinkers. Worth.’ (Halliw.) 

ik eats ZElfric on O. & N. T. Pref. 14 Hood-winked 

with his implicite faith, as with a humble on his head. 1863 
Gloss.in Morton Cycé. Agric., Bumbles, covers for horses’ 

Also 4-6 bomble. 


eyes. 

+ Bumble, w.! Oés. [f. 
Boos v.!, Bum v.4 + frequentative suffix -LE.] 

iL, intr. To boom, as a bittern; to buzz, as a fly. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7.116 As a Bitore bombleth inthe 
Myre [v. ry. humibith, bumlip]. 1556-1693 [sce BuMBLING 
vb. sb.\, 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss. 78 Bumble, tohum 
or buzz. 

2. rans. To grumble at, blame, take to task. 

1675 Durrett Mock Temp. i. i, Be bumbled, and jumbl'd, 
and grumnbl'd at. 1781 Cowper Corr. (1824) 1. 201, I shall 
not bumble Johnson for finding fault with Friendship. 

+ Bumble, v.* Obs. exc. Sc. Also 6 bomble, 
8-9 Sc. bummil, -el. [Sec BuMBLE 54.2] 

8. intr. To blunder, flounder. Scc Bumsiine 
whl. sb. b. trans. To bungle over; to do in a 
bungling manner. 

1532 Mort. Confut, Tindale Wks. (1557) 693/1 The thinge 
wher about he hath hombled all thys while. /6z | 
Which argument ‘Tindall hath all thys while bumbled aboute 
tosoyle. 1719 Ramsay “fist. //amilton ii, Tis ne'er be 
me Shall. .say ye buinmil Ve'r poctrie. 1807 Stacc /oems 


145 As for a bang he bummel’d An’ down the warrior 
tumel'd 


Bumble-bee bomb'lbi. 


“A small round 


[f. stem of Busisie 


Tbid. 7345/2 | 
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v.1+BEE1; cf. BuMBLE 56.1] <A large bee of the 
genus Bombus; a humble-bee. 

1530 Parser. 460/1, I bomme, as a bombyll bee dothe. 1678 
H. More Left. 25 May in Glanvil Sadduc. (1681) Hunting 
of Butter-flies and Bumble-bees. 1794 S. Wittiams Ver- 
mont 129 There is a species called with us the bumble bee. 
1881 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 571 A most unusual 
number of wasps and bumble bees. 

Bumbledom (bzmb’ldam). [f. Azle, name 
of the beadle in Dickens's Olver Twist + -DOM.] 
Fussy official pomposity and stupidity, especially 
as displayed by the officers of petty corporations, 
vestries, etc. ; beadledom in its glory. 

1856 Sat. Rev. 11.12/1 The collective Bumbledom of West- 
minster. 1865 Sfectator 22 Apr. 427 There spoke the true 
spirit of parish Bumbledom, 1880 Darly Ted. 8 Oct., The 
uncomplimentary epithet applied to municipal bureaucracy, 
‘Bumbledom’. — ; 

Bu‘mblekite. da/. Also bummel-kite. A 
blackberry. 

1691 Ray .V. C. IWds., Busnblekites; Bramble-Berries. 
Yorkshire. 1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 188 Sowteat 
blackberry or Bumblekites. 
. .some shoups, bummlekites, an hindberries. 1883 Hampsh. 
Gloss., Bummell or Bumble-kite..a bramble or blackberry. 

Bumble-puppy (bzmb’lpepi). [Derivation 
unknown. Cf. BUMBLE 2.7] 

a. An old game resembling bagatelle, but 
played out of doors with marbles or ‘dumps’ of 
lead; nine-holes. b. Applied humorously to whist 
played unscientifically. 

18or Strutt Sforts & Past. um. vil. 242 note. 1884 Sat. 
Rev. 25 Oct. 520 ‘Bumble puppy’ or domestic whist at 
shilling points. 1885 Lougin. Mag. V1. 597 A common form 
of home whist—called by Pembridge, Bumblepuppy. 

Bumbler. ¢@a/. [f. BumBLEv.l and v.* + -ER1.] 

a. A bumble-bee. (Applied to the Tyneside 
artilleryman.) b. A blunderer. 

1847-78 HaciiwetLt, Buubler. A humble bee. .Vorth. 
1863 Rosson Bards of Tyne 108 You'll fight your battles o’er 
your pipe.. You blue tail bumbler. 188: Mrs. L. Linton 
My Love \11. 244 He is a bit of a bumbler when all is said 
and done, ¢ 

+ Bumbling, 747. sb. Obs. 
and 2.4 +-ING1.] 

a. Blundering. b. Buzzing, humming. 

1533 More Answ. Poyson. Bk. Wks. (1557) 1088/2 Tyndall 
dydde..makesome bumlyng aboute a colour for the matter. 
1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & #7. \xiv. 71 Much bumbling 
among themall [flies]: there was. 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 
iu, xiil, Bumbling of Bees. 

Bumbo. Also bumboo, bombo. [Cf. It. 
bombo a child’s word for drink (Tommaseo and 
Bellini).] ‘A liquor composed of rum, sugar, 
water, and nutmeg’ (Note to Rod. Random) ; also 
other alcoholic mixtures. : 

1748 SMoLLETT Kod. Rand. xxxiv, A table well stored with 
bumbo and wine. 1756 T. Turner Diary 28 Apr. in Parish 
Szssex Gloss. s.v., One bowl cf punch and two muggs of 
bumbco. 1867 SMyTH Savlor's Word-bk., Bombo, weak cold 
punch. @ 1886 Northwumnb Song in N. & Q. 6 Mar. 195 The 
pitmen and the keelman..drink buinbo made of gin. 

Bumboat (bzmbdut). Also 8 bomb-boat. 
[app. f. Bum 5¢.1+ Boar. (Cf. deméay ‘a quag- 
mire from stagnating water, dung, etc., such as is 
often seen in farm- yards’ Swffolk Words from 
Cullum “7st. Hawsted 1815; also Ray S. & &.C. 
Words.) 

+1. A scavenger’s boat, employed to remove 
‘filth’ from ships lying in the Thames, as pre- 
scribed by the Trinity House Bye Laws of 1685. 
(These ‘ dirt-boats’ used also to bring vegetables 
etc. for sale on board the ships, whence sense 2.) 

1671 Proclam. Chas. IJ, 6 Apr., Whereas several Dirt- 
Boats, and Bum-Boats..under pretence of Fetching Dirt, 
and Furnishing necessary Provisions on Board such Ships 
as are in the River, do commit divers Thefts and Robberies. 
1685 By-Laws Trinity House No, 6 Dirtboats, otherwise 
called Bumboats. 

2. ‘A boat employed to carry provisions, veget- 
ables, and small merchandise for sale to ships, 
either in port or lying at a distance from the 
shore.’ Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bumboat, a small boat 
used to sell vegetables, etc. to ships lying at a distance from 
theshore. 4833 Marryat P. Siniple (1863) 407 All the bum- 
boats were very anxious to supply theship. 1863 Life Man- 
of War in Cornh. Mag. Feb., The bumboat has come along- 
side .. with oranges and grapes, loaf-bread. herrings, and 
similar dainties. 

3. attrib., as bumboat act, man, people, woman. 

1714 Lond. Gaz, No. 5245/3 John Daniel, an Alehouse- 
keeper and Bomb-boat Man at Woolwich. 1820 DropEriP 
& Bincuam Rep. 1. 433 Vhe vessel. . was seized. .under the 
Buin-boat act (2 Geo. III. c. 28), 1835 Marryat Fac. Fatthf. 
xxxvil, We purchased some sheets of paper from the bum- 
boat people. 1884 Littell’s Living Age 700 Fruits from .. 
the bumboat-woman at a seaport. 

Hence Bumboating wvé/, sé. 

1841 Marryat Poacher xxxvii, It was only bumboating 
on a large scale. 

+Bum-card. Os. Also bun-, bumbe-, 
bumme-eard. [Of uncertain origin.] A raised 
or otherwise marked card used for cheating at 
play; also fig. 

1§77 Nortusrookr Dicing (1843) 142 A bumbe carde finely 


[f. BuMBLE v.1 


1824 Craven Dial. 15 To pike © 


BUMMAREE. 


vnder, ouer, or inthe middes, &c. and what not to deceyue? 
1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Cij, Hee'le cog the die of deceipt, 
and cutte at the bumme-carde of his conscience. 1611 
Frorio, Rinterzata carta,a bun-card. 1631 BratHwaitT 
Whimztes Gantester 42 The more generous professants have 
by this discarded him for a bum-card. 

Bum-clock. Sc. and north. dial. [f. Bum v.2 
to hum + CLockK beetle.] A drone-beetle. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 33 The bum-clock humm’d wi’ lazy 
drone. 1875 Ropinson WAitby Gloss., Bumtclock, the hum- 
ming beetle. ; 

+ Bum-court. Os. [Etymol. uncertain: app. 
f. Bum 56.) (cf. the first quot.).] Apparently, a 
vulgar nick-name for the Ecclesiastical Court. 

1544 Suppl. to Hen. VIII, 28 The hearing of testamen- 
terye causes .. of sclaunders, of leachery, adultery, and 
punyshement of bawedrye; and suche other bumme courte 
matters. 1580 FuLtke Stapl. & Alart. Confuted 128 These 
quarrels sir Bachiler, are more meet for the bomme-courts, 
in which perhaps you are a prating proctor, than for the 
schools of divinity. 1583 — Brief Confut. 33 \n this saying, 
if the term of bumcourts seem too light, I yield unto the 
censure of grave and godly men. 

+ Bumdockdousse. (és. [f. Bum 5é.1+ Dock 
trump + DousE v. beat, thump.] Urquhart’s word 
for pimpompet, ‘a kinde of game wherein three 
hit each other on the bumme with one of their 
feet’ (Cotgrave). 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxii, At the leek, at Bumdock- 
dousse. 

+ Bumfea‘ge, bumfea‘gle, bumfe’g, 2s. 
Obs. [cf. Bum v.38] Humorous synonyms for to 
flog, thrash. (Nashe apparently regarded the word 
as a coinage of ‘ Martin Marprelate’.) 

1589 Hay any Work 6 Ise so bumfeg the Cooper. 1589 
Nasue Almond for Parrat 7b, You ..neuer knewe what 
his Bumfeging ment. 1589 — Martin's Month's M. F 1b, 
I wil so bumfeage him. 1598 Fiorio, Scardassare .. to 
beate, bumbaste..or bumfeagle. 

+ Bumfi‘ddle, sé. =Bum sé.1 

1675 Cotton Burlesque in Poet. lks. (1765) 231 So her 
Bum-fiddle [ had clapp’d. 

Bumfi-ddle v., see quots. ; also Bumfi‘ddler. 

c1s60 Trag. Rich, I] (1870) 42 To say 1 will teare this 
paper..or fowler words than that, as to say I will bumfidle 
your paper. 1611 Davies Scourge Folly in Wright Dict. 
Obs. & Prov. Eng., A busie-body hardly she abides; Yet 
she’s well-pleased with all bumfidlers. 1618 FLETCHER 
Chances \. vi, And am | now bumfid!'d with a Bastard? 1815 
SoutHey Left. (1856) II. 399 [An ode] too good to be fiddled ; 
so I sent them a second, which was fit to be bum-fiddled. 

Bumkin, bumpkin (bzmkin). Vau/. Also 
8-9 boomkin. [f. Boom 5.2 + -KIN; possibly 
the Du. doomken may formerly have been used in 
this special sense. The spelling bumpkin is 
now more usual.] ‘A short boom projecting 
from each bow of a ship, to extend the lower edge 
of the foresail to windward” Falconer Dict. 
Marine, 1769. Also applied to similar booms 
for extending the mainsail and the mizen. 

163z SHERWoopD, Bumkin (in a ship), chicambault. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Bumékin, or Boow:kin,a short 
boom. 1799 Naval Chron. 1. 258 Carrying away her bump- 
kin. 1825 H. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 75 Dragg’d to the 
Bumpkin the Foretack is found. 1840 R. Dana Bef. ast 
xv. 41 Breaking off her larboard bumpkin. 

attrib. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 231 Boomkin- 
Shrouds, to support the boomkins, have their after ends 
hooked to eye-bolts. 

+Bumkin 2. 0ds. rare. See quot. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 2 Another Canoa which had 
been sawn asunder in the middle, in order to have made 
Bumkins, or Vessels for carrying water. 

+Bumkin 5, [f. Bum s6.14+-K1x.] ‘A bur- 
lesque term for the posteriors’. Nares, q. Vv. 

Bumkin(g, obs. form of BuMPKIN. 

+Bumleaf, Oés. rare. [Cf. Bust-carp.] A 
leaf of paper with a slip projecting from the edge 
(in a book used for a conjuring trick); itserved a 
similar purpose to that of the ‘bum-card’, being 
intended to enable the conjuror to open the book, 


as if by accident, at the right places. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. xxxiii. 283 Each Bum- 
leafe or high inch of paper..rest your thombe upon anie of 
those Bumleaves, or high inches. 

{ Bummalo. Also bumbeloe, bumbalo, 
bumaloe. [Yule quotes doméil or bombila from 
Molesworth’s A/ahratti Dict.) A small fish (7Zar- 
podon neherens) found off the coasts of Southern 
Asia, used, when dried, as a relish. 

1673 Frver £. Judia & P. 67 (Y¥.) Massigoung .. notable 
for a fish called Bumbelow, the Sustenance of the Poorer 
sort. 1787 Archaeologia VIII. 262 (D.) Dried fish, which 
in this country [India] are called bumbeloes. 1813 J. Forses 
Ortental Mem. 1. 53 The Bumbalo, a small fish extremely 
nutritive. 1845 StocqueteR Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
283 Skate, sword-fish, bumaloe, cockup, crabs, lobsters. 
1885 BaLrour Cycl. Jndia (ed. 3) 512 Bummalo, a small fish, 
salted and dried; also called Bornbay Duck. 

Bummaree (bzmiar7). Also 8-9 bomaree, 
9 bumbaree, bommeree. [Origin unknown. 
Cf. Bummery.] A middleman in the fish trade at 
Billingsgate. 

{1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4330/7 Run away.. a Negro Boy.. 
called Hermitage or Bumaree.] 1786 Rep. Committee of 
City of Lond. on Price Provisions 31 The Bomarees will 
buy up half the fish the Salesmen have, and sell to the Fish- 


BUMMOCK, 


mongers. 1851 Maynew Load. Ladour 1. 67 In Billings- 
gate the ‘forestallers’ or middlemen are known as ‘ buin- 
marees’.. The buminaree is the jobber or speculator on 
the fish-exchange. 1859 Sata 72. round Clock (1861) 17 
Stands are erected at differen! paris of the market for ‘ bum- 
barees’. 

Jlence Bummaree‘ing wvé/. si. 
Bummaree. 

_ 1859 Sata Tew, round Clock 21 The process of bumbaree- 
ing 1s very simple. 

Bumme, obs. f. Bum sé,! 

+ Bu‘mmock, Bummack. ‘Sc. [Etymology 
unknown: presttmably ON.] 

1. A large brewing of ale for a merry meeting ; 
the ale itself. (Jn Caithness.) (Jam.) 

1693 WaLLace Orkney 30 ‘The Teunant will not fail to 
have!.strong Ale (which they call Bummocks) in readiness. 
182z Scott Pirate III]. 200 (Jam.) ‘Vhe mickle bicker of 
Scapa..was always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brimful 
of the best bummock. 

2. A Christmas entertainment in Orkney given 


by tenants to their landlords. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Orkney XV, 393 note (Jam.) These enter- 
tainments, called Bummacks, strengthened .. the bonds of 
mulual confidence .."fhe Christmas Bunmmacks are almost 
universally discontinued. 

+ Bummed, «. Oés. Also 6 bumbd. [f. Bum 
sblandv4+-Ep.] a. Of garments: Padded out, 
made to project. b. Ilaving a bum (only in comé.). 

1588 W. AvERELL Comb. Contrarictices Bij, This yeere 
bumbd like a Barrell, the next shottend like a Herring. 
1611 Cotcr., Fessé.. Fat-bumd. 

Bummel, -il, Sc. ff. of BuMBLE v.2 


+Bummer!. Oés. =BumBat.irr. 
1675 Crowne Country Wit i. 40 Ile go get the writ and 
bailiffs .. my Bummiers shall have her in bed. 


The acting asa 


Bummer”. Sc. [f. Bum v2 + -er1.] That 
which hums or buzzes; sfec. a toy (see quot. 
1821). 


1821 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 35 (JAm.) Bummers—a thin piece 
of wood swung round bya cord. 1862 Histop Prov. Scot. 
185 The loudest bummer’s no the bes! bee. 

Bummer? (be'mar). U.S. slang. (cf. Ger. 
bummer in same sense.] An idler, lounger, loafer. 
See also qnots. Ilence Bummerish a. 

1865 Maj. Nicuotis Gt. March in Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 
11/2 If it be asked what a ‘ bummer’ is, the reply is easy. 
He is a raider on his own account—a man who temporurily 
deserts his place in the ranks .. and starts oul upon an in- 
dependent foraging expedition. 1865 Atlantic Monthly 
Mar. 286 The brain..a lazy bummer, that lived at the 
stomach’s expense. 1872 C. Kine Sierra Nev, ii. 26 Indians 
.. lying off with thal peculiar bummerish ease. 1878 Black 
Green Past. (ed. 2) I11. 83 A sysiem of local government 
controlled by 30,009 bumners, loafers, and dead-beats. 

+Bummery. Ods. [a. Du. bommerye (Hex- 
ham), dodmert; ; see BoTromry sb.] = Bottomry. 

1663 Perys Diary 25 Nov. He advised me in things I de- 
sired, aboul bummary, and other ways of putting out money 
as in parts of ships. 1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1698) 144 
Bills of Bottomry or Bumery. @1734 Nortn Lives TH. 33 
A bunimery bond. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 263/1 Botiomry, 
Bottomree, or Bummaree, 

Bumming, ///. z. [f. Bum v.2 + -1xe2.] 
a, Buzzing, humming. b. + Bumming sound 
(obs.) : Something of note, or worth listening to. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 188 Hath rak’t together 
some four thousand pound, To make his smug gurle beare a 
bumming sound In a young merchants eare. 1616 Pasguil 
& Kath. 1. 182 A thousand pound a yeere! B’ar Ladie, 
that’s a bumming sound. 1821 Crare Vill, AVinstr. 1. 131 
Bumming gad-flies ceased to tease. 

Bump ‘bymp), sé.1 [Belongs to Bump v.!- Ono- 
matopeeic: the vd. and sé. of action being probably 
coeval. App. the order was dump v. to knock, 
and dump sb. a knock; hence as sé. a swelling 
protuberance caused by a blow, and as vé. to swell 
or rise in a protuberance ; but the historical record 
is not very complete. Cf. Bounce, Tuump, etc. 
Also as a parallel instance of an onomatopeeia 
combining the two senses ‘sudden blow’ and 
‘swelling’ cf. BuNcH.] 

I. 1. A blow somewhat heavy, but rather dull 
in sound; a sudden collision, more or tess violent. 

161r Cotcr., Adot,a blow, bumpe, or thumpe. 1768-78 
Tucker Le. at. 11, 149 An unlucky bump upon the head 
{might have] rendered him stupid. 1862 Suites Engineers 
III. 10 When the pump descends, there is heard a plunge, 
a heavy sigh, and a loud bump. 1882 Lef?. in Royad Acad. 
Catal. (1883) 95 It went into the ditch with a bump. 

2. Boating. The impact of the stem of a boat 
against the stern or side of another boat in front 
of it: in boat-racing at the English Universities, 
the making of a ‘ bump’ is the technical proof of 
one boat's overtaking and beating another. 

186: Hucnes Jom Brown Oxf. 1. xiv. 282 A bump now 
and no mistake; the bow of the St. Ambrose boat jams the 
oarof the Oriel stroke. 1884 Sit. Aev., College Life 12 July 
47/1 An unexpected bump in May. 

II. Swelling. 

3. A protuberance such as is caused by a blow or 
collision ; a swelling, an irregular prominence. 

tsoz SHAKS. Nom. § Ful. 1. tii. 53 It had upon it brow, a 
bumpe as big as a young Cockrels stone ; a perilous knock. 
1611 Cotcr., Angonailics, botches, (pockie) bumps or sores. 
lbid. Bigne, a bumpe, knob, rising, or swelling after a 
knocke. @1700 Drypen (J.) Not though..in bumps his 
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forehead rise. 1825 7 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1016, I sat 
upon a small knoll, surrounded by curves and bumps. ; 

4., transf. One of the prominences on the cranium 
associated by phrenologists with special mental 
facuities and propensities; sometimes used for the 
faculties, etc., themselves. (co//oq.) 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 251 The aforesaid bumps on the 
head are .. signs of peculiar encEy, in some of the special 
faculties. 1863 Kincs_ey Watrr-bad. iv. 165 She felt his 
buinps, and cast his ibis 5 Mod, 1 never knew anyone 
so deficient in the bump of locality. 

IIT. Comé., as bump-stick, a tool used by shoe- 
inakers for smoothing soles ( = Sleck-stick) ; bump- 
supper, a supper given to celebrate the making of 
a ‘bump’ by a college boat (see 2). 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Box, lt [Boxwood] makes 
also... Bump-Sticks and Dressers for Shoemakers. 

Bump, sé.2 [f. Bump v.2] The ery of the bittern. 

@ 1§28 SKELTON Poems 227 (L.) The bitter with his bump, 
The crane with his trump. . 

Bump (bemp), 54.3 [Originunknown.] a. A 
kind of matting used for covering floors. b. A 
material composed of cotton threads loosely twisted 
together (formerly also refuse flax) used for candle- 
wicks, also woven for making coarse sheets ; a//rid. 
in dump-sheet, also bump-mill, a factory where 
this fabric is manufactured. 

Bump, v.! [see Bump 56.1] 

I. To strike heavily or firmly. 

l. drans. ta. generally. To strike heavily, knock, 
thump. Oés. b. To impinge heavily upon; of 
persons, to push (a heavy body) violently agajvs¢, 
or ov any object; to hurt (one’s head, one’s knee, 
etc.) by knocking against a hard object (some- 
times const. agaznsi, 01) ; to strike or knock with 
anything heavy and bulky ; to seize (a person by the 
arms and legs, and strike his posteriors against a 
wall, tree, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Baculer, to bumpe on the Posteriorums with a 
Bal. 1768 Tucker L¢. Nat.1. 471 That antagonist, whom he 
bumps and pummels so furiously. 1815 Scott Guy JJ. iv, 
We bumped ashore a hundred kegs. 1842 TENNyson Epic 
12, I bump’d the ice into three several stars. J/od. I bumped 
my head on the low ceiling. Several boys were ‘bumped ' 
against thts wall at the beating of the bounds. 

. 7lr. To strike solidly, to come with a bump 
or violent jolt agaznust; to move with a bump or 
a succession of bimps. Aaz?. see quot. 1544. 

@ 1843 Soutney Lodore 94 Thumping and flumping and 
bumping and jumping. 1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. 
Texas 11. 150 The extremely heavy swell on the bar, which 
. -materially increases the chance of a vessel's ‘ bumping’; 
a term the Americans use for touching on the sand banks, 
1857 Hottanp Bay Path xxv. 301 His heart bumped So 
heavily against the walls of his chest. 1860 A/erc. Mar. 
Mag. V11. 305 She bumped several limes. .losing her false 
keel. 1885 M. D. Cuacmers Law Times LX XX, 191/1 Due 
to the cask bumping against the cellar wall, 

3. trans. Boat-racing. To overtake and impinge on 
(the boat in front). Also aéso/.=‘ make a bump’ : 
see Bump s6.! 2. (In the boat-races at the English 
Universities, a boat which bumps another changes 

lace with it in the order of boats on the river.) 

1826 Lit. Lounger 222 in Oxf. Alag. [Extra No.] 18 May 
1887, 2/2 Christ Church bumps her. /éid. 3/1, I never 
thought of her bumping the Exeter. 1850 KincsLey A/t. 
Locke xiii. 105 Having, as he informed me, ‘ bumped the first 
Trinity’. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown Oxf, 1. xiv. 276 Col- 
leges, whose boats have no chance of bumping or being 
bumped. 

II. To bulge out. 

+ 4. ntr. To rise in protuberances, to bulge out, 
to be convex. Ods. 

1566 [see Bumpine ffl. a.). 1579 StUDLEY Seneca’s Hip- 
folytus (1581) 71 His .. necke With .. knobby curnels hie 
out bumping big do swell. 1597 Gerarb //erbal (1633) 1299 
(L.) Long fruite..with kernels bumping out. 1603 HoLLanp 
Plutarch's Mor, 1021 Of the round line that part which is. . 
without doth bumpe and bunch. 

+9. /razs. To makc protuberant, cause to swell ¢/. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pofe Alex. VII (1867) 120 Another 
triangular, unequilateral, bumped-up, large loadstone. 1719 
D'Urrey Pilis 1. 187 He dbumpt up our Bellies. 

6. trans. Printing. To bump oul: Tospread out 
the matter of a book, article, or the like \by wide 
spacing, arrangement of page, etc.), so as to make 
it fill the desired number of pages. 

1885 Bookseller 6 July 49/1 The text had been so ingeni- 
ously bumped out by the publishers that it filled twice the 
number of pages it should have done. 

III. 7. Watchmaking: see quot. 

1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockm.246 ‘Bumping’ wheels, 
i. e. altering the plane of the teeth with relation to the hole. 

IV. 8. The verb-stem used adverbially = With a 
bump, with sudden collision ; beam, bump, with 
repeated shocks of contact on the part of a heavy 
moving body. 

1806 Broomrinip Wild Flowers Poems 1845 217 Bump in 
his hat the shillings tuinbled. 1863 KincsLey Matar. 
i. 47 As he came bump, stump, Jump, down the steep. 
Mod. The carriage went bump, bump, over the sleepers. 

Bump, wv.” f echoic origin: cf. Boom v.] 
A word used to express the cry of the bittern. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 173 A Bittor maketh that 
mugient noyse, or as we terme it Bumping. «1700 Drvpen 
Wife of Bath 194 As a bittour bumps within a reed. 


BUMPKIN. 


+ Bumped, ///. a. Ods. [f. Bump sé.) andv.} + 
-ED.] Covered with bumps; swelled out in bumps. 

1611 Cotcr., foss¢é..knobbie, bulked, or bumped out. 1662 
[see Buur v's) Bumped up. 1776 tr. Da Costa's Conchot. 
177 (Jod.) ‘The two ends or extremes, on the upper part are 
very bumped and prominent. 

Bumper bempo1), sd.) [perh. from Bese 
sb.) orv.!: with notion of a ‘bumping’, i. ¢. large, 
‘thumping’ glass.] 

1, A cup or glass of wine, ctc., filled to the brim, 
esp. when drunk as a toast. 

1676 [)’Urrey Mad. Fickle v. i. (1677) 52 Full Bumpers 
crown our Blisses, 1774 GotvsM. Kefal, 127 He cherish’d his 
friend, and he relish he bumper. 1856 Kani Arct. Exp. 1. 
xii, 151 A dinuer of marled beef... and a bumper of chiuin- 
pagne all round. 

b. Comb., as bumper-dram, -loast. 

1818 Sco1t //rt Alidl. iv, Drinking their meridian fa 
bumper-dram of brandy) 1839 Lockuart Sadlantyne- 
humbng Kew will doubt that he did. pledge, with heurty 
zeal, many a bumper-toast. 

2. slang. Anything unusually large or abundant. 
(Cf. whopper, whacker, thumper, etc.’ Also altrib. 

1859 Lane Wand. [India g ‘TYellwell and Long have just 
lost a bumper—twenty-seven gold mohurs. 1864, Drekr- 
Ley Vy Life & Recoll, 1. 182 The country was immensely 
deep and the brook a bumper 1885 7raes i Weekly ed.) 
2Oct. 5/3 The floods will have the effect of giving a’ bumper’ 
rubbee crop. 

3. Thealr. slang. A crowded ‘hotise ‘at a theatre. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Vick. xaiv, This charming actress 
will be greeted with a bumper. 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 2 Aug. 
3/2, I have heard a crowded house on a benefit night called 
‘a bumper’. 

4. In Hist and other games: see quots. 

1876 A. CamrsitLe-Wacker Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 11 
Bumper. Winning two games—i.e. eight points—before 
your adversuries have scored. 1880 Besant & Rict Seay 
Side xxxii. 282 After seeing a double bumper fooled away, 
his partner rose in silen! dignity, and left the house. 

5. [f. sense 1 of the verb.] The buffer of a rail- 
way carriage (U.S.). 

1839 Frul. Franklin Institute XXIV. 156 The bumpers 
or elastic cushions are lo be attached..to the front and rear 
draw-bar. 1864 Sanatory Commission U.S. Army 110 note, 
The Bumper is surrounded by a stiff spring, which prevents 
the communication of the jar. 


Bumper, sé.2 [f. Bump v= and sé.4] In 
comb. bog-bumper = BYTTERN. 
1866 /iverness Cour. 4 Jan., Vhe bog-bumper. 1887 Jes- 


sopp Arcady 56 ‘ Were there any bitteins here?’ ‘ Why, you 
must mean Bog Bumpers.’ 

Bumper, v.! [f. Busper 56.1) a. /vans. To 
fill (a drinking-vessel) to the brim. b. ¢rans. To 
toast ina bumper. c. z#¢r. (and with object 77, 
to drink bumpers or toasts. 

Hence Bumpering 7'/. sé. (atrib. in quot... 

1696 W. Mousxtacue Delights Holland 40 They [the 
Dutch] Buinper it but seldom. 1789 Burss IWAistle viii, I'M 
.. bumper his horn with him twenty times o’er. 1795 Wot- 
cott(P. Pindar) Hair Powd. Wks, 1812 II. 301 Ye bumper 
it in England’s cause. 1808 Cumbrian Ballads No. 75.175 
Come, bumper the Cummerlan lasses. 1859 M. Scotr Som 
Cringle xviii. 510 We all sang and bumpered away. 

Bumper, v.2 [?connected with Bump v.! or 
sb.1] intr. Frequentative and dim. of Aum: 
to make or receive slight bumps ; to cause jolts. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 159 A hand-gallop, in which I 
trust you will think that Peggy [i.e. Pegasus] has bumpered 
very seldom. 

+ Bumperize,v. nonce-wd. [f. BUMPER sb.) + 
+1ZE.] To drink bumpers. 

21794 Gipson Ilem, in Wisc. Woks. (1814 1. 151 We kept 
bumperizing tll after roll-calling. S 

Bu:mpiness. Bvuspy state or condition. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 38 A modification in the shape cr 
bumpiness of its {ihe heart’s] apex. 1886 Bu yeling Views 
17 Sept. 748/2 Its bumpiness excelled any other wood-pave- 
ment bumpiness in London. 

Bumping, vé/. sé. [f. Bump v.!+-1nG 1] 

l. ‘ihe action of the verb to Bump. a. tztr. 
Sudden (usnally repeated collision or knocking. 
b. érans. Striking heavily, thrashing. ¢. Banging 
the posteriors of a person against a post or wall. 

1842 /raser’s Vag. Dec., A very tedious passage .. Four 
days of .. bumping about. a@a1848 Marrvat A. Reefer ix, 
‘The bumping of obnoxious ushers, and the ‘ barring out’ of 
tyrannical masters. 1862 Waytr Mecvitte /xus. Bar vi, 
(ed. 12) 298 Sundry bumpiags and thuinpings on the stairs. 

See quot.) 

1883 W. M. Wittiams in Anovededge 18 Aug. 99 1 What the 
praciical chemist calls ‘bumping’, or the sudden formation 
of a big bubble of steam. 

Comb., as bumping-race see Bur @.) 3). 

1871 Proctor Light Science 298 A closely contested 
bumping-race. 

Bumping, ///. ¢. [f. Busr z 
Iluge, great; ‘thumping . ' 

1566 Nuce Seneca’s Octavia ‘1581 172b, Ail the bumping 
bignes it doth beare. 1712 ArnutuNxot Fehky Bull w. vi, 
Thou shalt have a bumping pennyworth. 

Bu mpingly, «/v. [f. Bumping pr. pple. of 
Bump 2.1 +-Ly.J In a bumping or jolting manner. 
1854 Cham). Frul, 1. 242 The carnage goes bumpingly. 
Bumpkin (bempkin. Forms: 6 bunkin, 
--8 bumkin, 7 bumking), ;- bumpkin. (The 
curious gloss in the first quot. suggests that dzsken 
presumably the same word) was a humorous 


1+ -1NG2] 


BUMPKIN. 


appellation for a Dutchman, and meant a man with 
short stumpy figure. ‘The word may be a. Du. 
boomken ‘little tree’ (Hexham) ; ef. BuMKIN 50.1 
Tt may however be ad. MDu. dommekijn ‘little 
barrel’, or f. Bus sd.1 + -KIN.] 

2. An awkward country fellow, a clown. 

1s7o Levins M/anzp. 133 A Bunkin, felow, Batarus, strigo. 
1658 Lp. Wixpsor in Hatton Corresp. (1878) 15 That I may 
not looke more lyke a bumking than the rest. 1713 STEELE 
in Exglishntan No. 40. 258 A Northamptonshire Bumpkin 
would disdain to gather in such a Crop. 1774 CHESTERF. 
Lett. 1. No. 44. 141 A country bumpkin is ashamed when 
he comes into good company. 18z0 Irvine Sketck Bk. Il. 
357 The more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly 
back. 1862 Comm. Pl. Philosopher 369. 

2. ?Some kind of dance. 

1823 Locxuart Reg. Dalton 1. xii. (1842) 74, I danced a 
bumpkin with the boy. 

Hence Bumpkinet, a little bumpkin. Bump- 
kinish, Bumpkinly adjs., like a bumpkin, 
clownish, rustic. Bumpkinship (4uv7zorous), the 
personality of a bumpkin. 

1774 J. LaNGHoRNE Country Fust, 122 Shall Bumpkin come, 
and bumpkinets be born! 188: Z7mes 12 Jan. 4/1 Peggy 
.. was a little, vulgar, country bumpkinet. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina (1794) 1. 73, I had been brought up in the 
country, which..had given me a very bumpkinish air. 1861 
Court Life Naples 140 Our heroine .. had the bumpkinish 
taste to love every person and thing connected with her 
home. 1697 VANsRUGH Redafse iv. v, A pax of these bum- 
kinly people ! 1823 Scorr Peverzl (1831) 11. 265 A bump- 
kinly, clod-compelling sort of look. 1872 Miss Brappon 
R. Ainsleigh |. xiii. 223 A man of the world..to be ousted 
and cheated by your bumpkinship. Le 

Bum pkin, another form of BumK1n1 (ina ship). 

Bumpology. Mumorous. [f. Bump sd.) 4, 
after words in -ology.] The (alleged) science of 
bumps; ‘phrenology’. So Bumpo‘sopher [after 
philosopher), one who is learned in bumps. 

1834 Gex. P. THomrson Z-rerc. (1842) III. 414 The argu- 
ment is a specimen of the same defective bumpology. 1841 
Englishman's Mag. 1 Feb. 20 The general principles of 
bumpology. 1886 Pa// Mall G. 23 Aug. 4/2 Phrenolozy, 
viewed as bumpology, has ceased to occupy the minds of the 
scientific. 1836 Slackw, Mag. XL. 33 The most redoubt- 
able bumposopher that ever discoursed. 

+ Bumpsy, 2. Ods. exc. dial. Also bumsie. 
[? f. Buse sé.1 or vd.1] Tipsy, intoxicated. 

1611 TARLETON ests (1844) 8, I being a carousing, drunk 
so long to the watermen that one of them was bumpsie. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Epigr. Wks. un. 264/2 Strait 
staggers by a Porter or a Carman, As bumsie as a fox’d 
flapdragon German. 


Bumptious (bompfss), 2. [A humorous for- 
mation, suggested perh. by Busrp sd.1 or v.1, and 
words in -zous, like fractious, (Not in Craig 
1847, nor in any earlier Dict.)] Offensively self- 
conceited ; self-assertive. (col/og. and undignified. ) 

1803 Map. D’Arstay Diary § Lett.VI. 324 No my dearest 
Padre, bumptious! no I deny the charge in toto. 3821 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 36 The bumptious serjeant struts 
before his men.. And look as big as if King George himsen. 
1847-78 Hatiuiwe tl, Bumptious, proud, arrogant. Var.dial, 
1857 C. Maxwett Zeét. in Liye x. (1882) 295 Buckle’s His- 
tory of Civilisation—a bumptious book, strong positivism, 
emancipation from exploded notions, and that style of thing. 

Hence Bumptiously adv., Bu-mptiousness. 

_ 1871 M. Cottins rg. & Merch. 1.i.17 That long-legged 
isosceles triangle that bumptiously bestrides the asses’ 
bridge. xf 
standing his bumptiousness, felt friends with him at once. 
1881 Macm, Mag. XLV. 169 The bumptiousness of minor 

British officialisni. 

Bumpy (be-mpi), a. [f Bump sé.) or vd1+ 
-y 1] Full of bumps or protuberances ; of a road, 
etc., jolty, uneven ; causing bumps or jolts. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's E. 239 A wall of brown, 
brambly, humpy, bumpy heatherland. 1884 C. Gurpon in 
Fubpenite Crick. Comp. 49 On a bumpy wicket a dangerous 

Ow ler, 

Bumsie, var. of Buwpsy, Ods., tipsy. 

+ Bun (bvn), sd.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
bune, 4 bon’e, 5-6 bunne, 6- bun; see also 
Boon 50.4 (OK. bune, origin unknown.] 

1. A hollow stem, esf. of an umbelliferous 
plant ; a kex. 

a 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 198 Canna, harundo, cala- 
nins, bune, 61440 Promp, Parv, 277 Kyx or bunne or 
dry weed. 1523 Fitzuers. //u5b. § 70 The.. lowe places, 
and all the holowe bunnes and pypes that grow therin. 
1875 IV hithy Gloss., Buns, or Bunnons, the hollow stems of 
the hog-weed or cow-parsnep. 

2. The stalk or stalky part of flax or hemp. 

1388 [see Boos sb. }, ¢ 1400 ARDERNE Chirurgica in MS. 
Sloane 56 f. 3a, Chanynot, bunes. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xix. 
i, The spinning of this fine Flax. .what shall be done with all 
the hard refuse, the long buns? 1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. 
et Urb. s.v. Drying, Vhe dry Bun or kexe of the Hempe or 
Flax. 1877 Ptacock N. IV. Lincoln. Gloss.(E. D.S.) Bun .. 

The stalk of flax or hemp. 

3. Comh., as + bun-wand. Obs, Sc, =1. 

1988 A. Hose rium. of the Lord, Yhair speirs lyk bun- 
wands brak. @ 1605 MontGomERIE flyting 276 Some buckled 
on a bunwand, and some on a been. 

oo (bun), 52.2 Forms: 4-7 bunne, 5 bonn(e, 

g bunn, 5 bun. [Etymology doubtful. The 
mod. provincial Fr. dugne is said by Burguy and 
by Boiste 1440, to be used at Lyons for a sort of 


,bunn. 


1857 Hucues Yom Brown 1. v, Tom, notwith-. 
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fritter ; the word is not recorded in OF. with this 
sense, but dugne, beugne (=mod. bigne) occurs 
with the sense of ‘swelling produced by a blow’ ; 
the dim. duguete is found in OF. with the sense of 
‘fritter’, and dugzets is given by Cotgr. (1611) as 
a synonym of bzenets (now beignets’, explained 
by him as ‘little round loaves, or lumpes made of 
fine meale, oyle or butter, and reasons; bunnes, 
Lenten loaves’. (Cf. Sp. dz#zeelo bun, fritter.) It 
is conjectured that OF’. dzgxe, originally ‘ swell- 
ing’ may have had the unrecorded sense of ‘ puffed 
loaf’ (= éugnet), and may have been adopted into 
English as dz. But the existence of this sense 
in OF. is at present hypothetical, and it is question- 
able whether such a derivation would account for 
the form of the Eng. word.] 

1. A sort of cake: the use differs greatly in dif- 
ferent localities, but the word generally denotes in 
England a sweet cake (usually round) not too large 
to be held in the hand while being eaten, In 
Scotland it usually means a very rich description 
of cake, the substance of which is almost entirely 
composed of fruit and spice; the richest kind of 
currant bread. In some places, as in the north of 
Treland, it means a round loaf of ordinary bread. In 
the earliest examples the meaning is doubtful, the 
context merely indicating some kind of loaf or cake. 
(See CRoSS-BUN.) 

1371 Assisa Pazis in Riley Munim. Gildhall WY. 423 Cum 
uno pane albo, vocato ‘bunne’, de obolo. ¢1440 Prop. 
Parv. 55 Bunne, brede, placenta. cx460 J. Russert Be. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 133, viij loves or bonnes. 1506 
Churchw. Acc. St. Mary hill, Lond. (1797) 104 Two dozen 
de white Bunnys for pore pepyll. 
Buckstone 9b, Simnels, Cracknels, and Buns. 1630 J. 
Taytor (Water P.) Facke-a-L. Wks. 1.118/1 The light puft 
vp foure-corner'd Bun. a1640 J. Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 
44 Give em such a buttered bun to breakfast. 1714 Gray 
Sheph. Week v. 96 Sweeter..Than..Bunns and Sugar to 
the Damsel’s Tooth. 1783 AinswortH Let. Dict, (Morell) 
u, Codlyra, a little loaf of bread, a bun, acracknell. 1825 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1, 403 One-a-penny, two-a-penny, 
hot-cross-buns !_ /éd. 405 Hot-cross-buns are. .consecrated 
loaves, bestowed in the church as alms, and to those who 
.-could not receive the host,..made from the dough from 
whence the host itself is taken. 1845 Hoop Numb. One 
viii, As brown as any bun. 1867 Jean INcELow Gladys 135 
The round plump buns they gave me, 

2. Comb., as + bun-bread, -house, -pan, -seller ; 
bun-loaf (Lanc. and Yorks.), rich currant-bread. 

1494 i711 of Hagis (Somerset Ho.) In pane vocato Bun- 
brede. 1653 Urqun art Rabelais 1. xxv, The Bunsellers 
or Cake-bakers were in nothing inclinable to their request. 
a2 1845 Syp. Smitu H/&s. (1859) I. 329/1 Let us seize a little 
grammar boy .. throw over him a delicate puff-paste, and 
bake him in a bun-pan. 

Bun, 54.3 Sc. and xzorth. dial. Also 6 (Sc. bwn), 
[Derivation unknown: the Gael. dz¢2, 
‘stump, root’, has been compared.] The tail of 
a hare ; in Sc. also ¢vazzsf. of human beings. (Cf. 
tail.) See also Bunt 50.4 

¢ 1538 Lynpesay Supplic. anent Tailles 56,1 lauch best to 
se ane Nwn, Gar beir hir taill abone hir bwn. a 1578 Gude 
& Godly Ballates ‘Hay trix’ (1868) 179 The seily Nunnis 
Keist up their bunnis. 1789 Davipson Seasons 27 (JAm.) 
Poor maukin..scudding cocks Her bun. 1805 A. Scott 
Poems 50 (Jam.) We British frogs .. bathe our buns amang 
the stanks. 2847-78 Hatuiw., Bun, the tailofahare. North. 

Bun (ben), 54.4 [Etymology unknown: con- 
nexion with the prec. is not very likely. Cf. 
Bunyy.] Aname given sportively a. to the squirrel, 
b. to the rabbit (@7a/.). ec. Also used as a term 
of endcarment. 

1587 CuurcuyarD Worth, Wales (1876) 57 Her Squirrell 
lept away. .she sought to stay The little pretie Bun. ¢1614 
Drayton Afoon Calf Wks. (1748) 178 She was wont to call 
him..her pretty bun. 1847-78 Hactiw., Buz, a rabbit. Var. 
dtal, 1857 Emerson Poems 155 The mountain and the 
squirrel Had a quarrel; And the former called the latter 
‘Little Prig’; Bun replied, ‘ You are doubtless very big’. 

Bun, obs. dial. f. dzen, de, pl. pres. ind., and 
inf, of BE vw, 

1415 £. E. Wills (1882) 20 Halfe to the pores nedy folk 
that bun yn Marcle paryssh. /éfd. 24 The londe renteés that 
3e bun feoffed In. 

Bun, obs. f. Boon sd.1; obs. f. Bounn ffi. a. 1, 2. 
Bunce (bens). s/axg. [Of unknown origin: 
it has been plausibly conjectured to be a cor- 
ruption of dors. On the other hand, the modern 
variant dss is treated as a plural of Bunt (qoxa; 
but the latter may be an erroneous form.) Money ; 
gains; extra profit or gain, bonus; something to 
the good. 

1719 D’Urrey l/s 278 If Cards came no better..Oh! 
oh ! Ishall lose all my Buxs, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, 
Bunce, money. 1851 [see Bunt sé.']. 1865 Morning Star 
27 Jan. [Witness said] That there were roo bags of rice.. 
removed after the fire ..and that they were ‘bunce’, [Ex- 
plained as ‘overs for the firm’.] 1879 Nese! Bunce. 
An exclamation used by boys at the High School of Edin- 
burgh. When one finds anything, he who cries Bunce / has 
a claim to the half of it. Stick up for your bunce, ‘stand 
to it, claim your dividend’. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss. 
(E. DS.) Bunce, a consideration in the way of commission 


Kiven to persons who bring together buyer and seller at a | 


flax market. Perhaps a corruption of bonus. 


1572 J. Jones Bathes 


BUNCH. 


Bunch (bznf), 54.1 Forms: 5 bonche, 5-6 
bunche, bounche, 6-7 bounch, (7 bunsh), 6- 
bunch. [Of uncertain origin; prob. onomato- 
peeic ; cf. the synonymous Butcn, also Auch, 
lunch (dial.). 

As tothe relation between Buncu sé.1, v2, and Buncu sd.?, 
vw}, cf. Bump. See also BoucneE sé.7; possibly the douch(e 
of the Cursor M. should be read éonxch e, and identified with 
the present word.] , 

+4. A protuberance, esf. on the body of an 
animal ; a hump on the back (of a human being, 
a camel, etc.); a goitre; a swelling, tumour. Ods. 

¢1325 Body & Soul in Ma's Poems (1841) 344 Summe 
were ragged and tayled. Mid brode bunches on heore bak. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xix. (2495) 778 Acamell 
of Arabia hathe twobonches inthe backe. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 9 The gibbosyte or bounch of the liver. 
1598 GerarD /ferba/ 1. xl. 60 The leauen made of Wheate. . 
openeth all swellings, bunches, tumors and felons. 1688 R. 
Hoitme Armoury u. 86/1 Bunch, or bunched eminencies. 
are knots in sprouts or shoots above others in the.. Lance. 
1728 Morcan Algiers Liv 1co The rider sits behind the 
Bunch or Hump. 1816 Keitu Phys. Bot. 11. 378 Bunches 
..on the branches of the Birch-tree..known..by the name 
of witches’ knots. 1826 F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. i. 18. 

+b. In flux. A disease of horses. ? Ods. 

1706 Puitiirs, Buxches, Knobs, Warts and Wens, are 
Diseases in Horses. 1715 in Kersey. 1721-90 in Baitey. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Bunches, in horses. called also 
knobs, warts, and wens, are diseases arising from foul meat, 
bruises, hard labour, or the like; whereby the blood be- 
coming putrefied and foul, occasions such excrescences. 
1775 in Asn. 

+e. ‘ The horn of a young stag.’ Ods. 
1710 Brome Gentil. Recreat. 79 [referred to by Halliwell]. 
d. See quot. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 May 4 A cigar consists of three 
parts, the wrapper, the bunch, and the filler. 

+2. A bundle (of straw). Os. Also a bundle of 
reeds, or teasels, containing a definite quantity. dza/. 

c1q4so Henryson Test. Cres., For thy bed tak now a 
bunche of stro. 1863 Morton Cyc/. Agric. (E.D.S.), Bunch 
(Camdé.), of oziers,a bundle 45 inches round at the band; 
of reeds, a bundle 28 inches round, formerly anell. (Zss.) 
of teazles, 25 heads, otherwise a glean. (Gloxc.), of teazles, 
20; a glen; of king’s teazles, 10. (Vks., V. R.), of teazles, ro. 

3. A collection or cluster of things of the same 
kind, either growing together(as a bunch of grapes), 
or fastened closely together in any way (as a 
bunch of flowers, a bunch of keys) ; also a portion 
of a dress gathered together in irregular folds. 

1570 Levins JZaniZ. 188 A bunche of flowers, oretui. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. ii. xi, On his craven crest A bounch 
of heares discolourd diversly. 1597 SuHaks. 2 /fen. /V, 1, 
ii. 44 Bunches of Keyes at their girdles, 1610 — Tes. 1v. 
112 Vines, with clustring bunches growing. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 244, I gave him..a bunch of raisins. 
1821 Byron in Moore Lzfé (1838) 490 The old woman.. 
brought me two bunches of violets. 1842 TENNyson Day- 
Dr. 64 Grapes with bunches red as blood. 1873 Sir J. 
HerscuHet Pop. Lect. Se. ui. § 32. 119 That comet .. was a 
mere bunch of vapours, 


4. fig. A collection, ‘lot’. 

1622 Jackson F2dah 76 See what persons God hath picked 
out of all the bunch of the Patriarches, Prophets, Judges, 
and Kings. 1633 Sanperson Sevw, II. 39 Though .. he do 
but only name it [charity] in the bunchamong other duties. 
1687 W. Suerwin in /fist. Maga. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
79 As very a rascal as any in the Bunch. a1784 Jonson 
in Boswell (1816) 1V. 151, I am glad the Ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. 1832 
Athenzum No. 243. 355 Two friars are bargaining for a 
bunch of cherubs. J/od. She’s the best of the bunch. 

5. spec. + a. A pack of cards (0ds.) b. A flock 
of waterfowl. e¢. (U..S.) A herd of cattle. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer's Serm. & Rent. (1845) Introd. 12 
The best coat card..in the bunch. 1608 Mippteton Trick 
to Catch, $c. uu. i, The best card in all the bunch. x6z2 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. (1748) 366 The lesser dibbling teale 
In bunches, 1835 E. Jesse Glean. Nat. Hist, Ser. 1. 146 
They [ducks] come in what are called bunches. .sometimes 
..1s0 ducks inabunch. 1884 Harfcr’s Mag. July 2094/2 
The expence of herding a ‘bunch’ of cattle. 

6. Afining. A small isolated body of ore, etc. 

1815 W. Puitiies Ontd. Afin. & Geol. (1818) 160 The ores 
both of copper and tin principally occur in quantities which 
. ,occupy..but a small comparative portion of the vein, and 
are..termed bunches. 1865 I.‘l. F. Turner Slate Quarries 
20 It took seven years to reach a good bunch of slate. 


7. Comb., as + bunch - back, a back with a 
‘bunch’ or hump; + bunch-backed a., hump- 
backed ; bunch-grass, Festuca scabrella, of N. 
America; bunch-word (rare, a word formed by 


agglutination. 

1618 Hotypay FYuvenal 191 Virginia would exchange her 
grace Of shape for Rutila’s *bunch-back. 1677 W. Cuarte- 
ton Exercit. de diff. et nom. Animal, (ed. 2)8 The little 
Scythian Ox with a bunch-back. 1519 Horman Vide. 31 
No man shulde rebuke and scorne a blereyied man or 
gogylyed .. or blabberlypped, or *bounchebacked. 1650 
Futter Prsgah iw. vi. 115 Who..affirme all Jews to be 
crooked, or bunch-backed, 1866 /utel/. Obserz. No. 53. 324 
Thickly clothed with *bunch-grass. 1725 Duprey in Ped. 
Trans. XX XIII. 258 The *Bunch or humpback Whale. 
1862 D. Witson Pre-hist. Man V1. xix. 136 Like the 
*bunch-words, as they have been called, of the American 
languages, compounded of a number of parts. 

+ Bunch, 54.2 Ods. [f. BuncH v1] A punch, 
a thump. 

1642 Rocers .Vaaman 193 The Angell gave him [Peter] a 
bunch on the to-side. 


BUNCH. 


+Bunch (bonf), v.! Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4-5 bonch, 5 bunche, 5-6 bounch(e, 5- bunch. 
{Etymology obscure: perh. onomatopaic; cf. 
Bounce v, and Punch v., both which are closely 
parallcl in sense to this word. The Du. donuhken 
to beat, thrash, has becn compared, but relationship 
between it and the Eng. word is very doubtful.] 

a. frans, Yo strike, thump; to bruise flax, etc., 
by beating it. 

1362 Lanoct. ?. P2 A, Prol. 71 He bonchede [z.7. bunched] 
hem with his Breuet, ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 55 Bunchon’, 
tundo, 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.)t. iii. 34/2 Men.. 
bounche or knocke theyr brestis. 1577 Harrison Euglancd 
1. tt. vi. (1877) 147 A fall... might peradventure bunch or 
batter tt. 1601 Cornwactyes Seneca (1631) 74, I will 
reele, and bunch hempe. 1671 Crtarente Let. Customs 
Mauritania 49These golden Apples, especially the biggest, 
bunched in several places with the blows of Musket 
bullets. 1840 Spurpens Suppl. Voc. E. Anglia \E. 1D. S.) 
Bunch, wo beat hemp. 1877 Peacock .V. HW’. Lincoln. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cauves basen their mother’s bags as soon 
as they can stan’. 4 

b. To kick. (Yorksh., Lincolnsh., etc.) 

1647 Defos. York Cast. 10 in Peacock MW. Lincoln. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) He actually saw him bunching an old man. 
1665 R. Seciar tn Aéstr. Quakers’ Sufferings tii. (1733) 176 
They bunched me with their Feet that I fell backwards 
intoaTub. 1825 Gentil. .Wag. XCI. t. 397. 1864 ATKtNSON 
Whitby Gloss., He bunch’d me. 

Hence Bunchclot, a farmer ; a clodhopper. 

1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D.S.). 

Bunch (benf), v.2 [f. Buxcu 5.1] 

+1. intr. a. To bulge (o/), protrude, stick out. 
b. To form bunches or clusters. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xvitt. xxi. (1495)780 Camelion 
.. his rydgebonys bonchyth vpwarde as it were a fysshe. 
1572 BoSsEWELL A rmorte 1. 52 b, Hys [the Cameleon’s]. . 
ridge bones bounche upward. 160: Hottanp Pliny xvi. 
xxxiv, Big berries growing thick together, and bunching 
round tn manner of grapes. 1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 1021 
Of the round line that part which is .. without doth bumpe 
and bunch. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman'’s Guzman CAL, 

42 Which made the wheales to bunch out vpon their 
eae 1638 A. Reap 7'reat. Chirurg. xxiii. 167 If the 
eyes of the patient... bunch out. 1728 Woopwarp fossils 
(R.) Bunching out tnto a large round knob. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp MWisertes Hum, Life (1826) ut. No. 10 Winding 
up a top badly grooved, so that the string bunches down 
over the peg. 

2. trans. To make into a bunch; to gather (a 
dress) into folds; to group (animals) (0. S.). 


388: Chicago Times 16 Apr., When trees are bunched to- 
gether. they are scrubs. 1883 Cham. Frni. 690 Her hair 
rudely bunched into an uncomely heap. 1883 Cassels 
Family Mag, Aug. 561 Gathering and ' bunching" flowers. 
1884 Bazaar 22 Dec, 664/2 An over-dress of chintz, much 
bunched up on hips and at back. 1885 Afi/nor ( Dak.) Free 
Press 18 Aug. 35 They [hogs] stand bunched around at the 


root of the tree. 
[f. Buncn 56.1 and 


Bunched (bunft), pf/. a. 
v.24-ED.] +a. Having or forming a protuber- 
ance ; covered with swellings ; humped ; bulging, 
protuberant. Bunched line, used by Guillim for: 
A waved line. Obs. b. Bunched up, oul: (of a 
dress) gathered into a bunch. +c. Buncht- 
back adj.= bunch-backed. Obs. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 31 His nase was bounchyd aboue, and 
flat downeward. 1578 Banister /Y/ést. Max 1. 20 The vse 
of the swelled or bounched parte of the first Vertebre. 1603 
Hottanp Pixtarch’s Mor. 34 Those disciples who counter- 
feited to be... buncht backe like their master Plato. 1610 
Guttium Heraldry u. til. (1660) 5, A Bunched Line ts that 
which is carried with round reflections or bowings up and 
down. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. xtx. 307 His back was bunch’'d. 
1883 /farpers Mag. Mar. 532/1 Children with bunched-out 
gowns. 

+ Bunchiness. 0és. [f. Bunciy a. +-NEss.] 
Quality of being bunchy, protuberance. 

1594 Carew [xarte’s Exam. Wits tii. (1596) 25 There will 
remaine .. the forehead and the nape with a little bunchi- 
nesse. 1611 Cotcr., Gibdosité, bunchinesse. 


Bunching, v4/. sd. [f. Bexcu vl and 2+ 
-tnc!,] The action of the verbs to BuncH: ta. 
Thumping, beating (ols... +b. Bulging, pro- 
tuberance (ols.). ¢. Making into bunches. 

1 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtt. xi, [The swan] hap a 
byl with a maner bonchinge (1535 bounchynge; 1582 bounch- 
ing] bat distingueb be sy3te fro smiel and taste. ¢1440 
Proms. Parv. 55 Bunchynge, tracto. 1668 Cucrerrer & 
Core Barthol. Anat. 1. ix. 20 [The stomach] hath two 
bunchings. ¢1720 W. Gissos Farrier's Guide i. vi. (1738) 
81 The Protuberances or Bunchings of the Cerebellum. 
1883 Cassell’s Family Mag. Aug. 561 Flower-picking, bunch- 
ing, and selling. 

+ Bunching, ///. 2. Obs. 
-InG2.] Protuberant, bulging. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (14951135 The 
bones of be sholdres that ben holowe wythin and bounch- 

ynge wythout. 1677 Moxos JJech. Exerc. (1703) 11 Your 

unch will print a bunching mark. 1668 CuLperrer & Cote 
Barthol. Anat... viii. 17 The bunching part of the Spleen. 
1813 W. Beattie bude Feast 11 Twa bunching megs. 

Bunchy (bo'nfi), a. [f. Buncn sé. +-y 1] 

1. Bulging, protuberant ; full of protuberances or 
swellings ; humped. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. liv. (1495) 280 The 
nayles ben boystouse and bounche [1582 bounchye] as they 
were scabbed. 1543 TrRaneRON Mign's Chirurg. i. x. 9 The 
lyver is hollowe in the tnwarde parte. .and bounchye wyth- 
out. 3562 Prater feild. tx. Cciv, An yvnshapen bunchy 
speare [rude nodis hastam). 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 


(f Buncn v.2+ 


Ns as 


6 The fat in their camels] bunchy back. 1873 Besant & 

ice Little Girl u.xx. 185 Augustine, the fat, the bunchy, 
the smiling. fod. Who is that with the bunchy skirts? 

2. Like a bunch; having bunches or clusters. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 So asto hang 
..tn a sort of bunchy festoon. 1833 TENNyson Poems 72 
Bowers Trellised with bunchy vine. 1852 Rock Ch. Fathers 
I1f.1.121 Those leaf-like bunchy finials .. seem all too soft 
and light to be of stone. 

Buncombe, bunkum .byykom). [f Aun- 
combe, name of a county in N. Caroljna, U.S. 
The use of the word originated near the close of 
the debate on the ‘ Missouri Question’ in the 16th 
congress, when the member from this district 
rose to speak, while the house was impatiently 
calling for the ‘Qucstion’. Scvcral members 
gathered round him, begging him to desist; he 
persevered, however, for a while, declaring that 
the people of his district expected it, and that bc 
was bound to make a speech for Buncombe. \See 
Bartlett, Amer. Dict. ] 

l. tn U.S. use sce above’: 

a. In phrases, such as, /o falk or speak for or 
to Buncombe, lo pass a measure for buncombe (i. e. 
to please or gull a constitucney), @ dtd for bun- 
combe (i.e. for the favourable notice of the electors), 
and the like. b. Political speaking or action not 
from conviction, but in order to gain the favour of 
electors, or make a show of patriotism, or zeal ; 
political clap-trap. 

a. 1857S. G. Goopricu Aemin. 1. 101 (Bartlett), Con- 
gresses of crows, clamorous as if talking to buncombe. 1857 
N. York Tribune 2 Mar. (Bartlett) ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives broke down upon the corruption committee's bill, 
having first passed it for buncombe. 1859 N. }’oré Her. 
12 Mar., The bill was another bid for buncombe. 1863 W. 
Puicurrs Speeches 1x. 234 They sometimes talked for 
Buncombe. 

b. 1850 Ties 24 Jan. 4/3 Conventions, rights of inde- 
pendence, caucuses, agitation, and whatever else may be 
tmplied by the American expression 'bunkum’. 1856 
Sat. Rev. 11. 372/1 Rather meant as a piece of bunkum 
for his countrymen, than as a serious exposition of policy. 
1857 Kixcstey /2v0 ¥. Ago xxv, Talk plain truth, and leave 
bunkum for right honourables who keep their places thereby. 
1880 Jonnson IV, Lloyd Garrison & Times 245 Yo take 
some sort of action that would seem to be anti-slavery. .(but] 
amount to little or nothing—in short, mere buncombe. 

2. Empty clap-trap oratory; ‘tall talk’; humbug. 

1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 299 Did it (the Volunteer move- 
ment] signify business or ‘bunkum ? 1865 Padl Mall C. 
8 Sept. 11/2 The philosopher is tempted to talk a good deal of 
what we may call scientific ‘buncombe’. 1884 Congrega- 
tionalist June 456 This appeal to the ’ splendid history and 
the roll of saints“ is bunkum, or something worse. 

3. attrib. 

1863 Dicey Federal St. 11. 317, General Butler's ‘ bun- 
kum" proclamation. 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 9 Aug. A 
most amusing deduction of bunkum logic. 1868 Temple 
Bar Dec. 42 A buncombe story relating to his ring. 

Hence Buncomize v., to talk ‘bunkum’; 


Bunkumite, one who talks ‘ bunkum’. 

1864 Morning Star 13 Sept., Dispel the mist raised by the 
petty breath of journalistic bunkumites. 187: Dasly News 
15 Mar., He either gammions you [an ‘interviewer '] tnten- 
tionally, buncomises, or is reticent. . : q 

Bund (bond). Anglo-Jndian. (Hindustani 
dX. band; of Persian origin.) In India: ‘ Any 
artificial cmbankment, a dam, dyke, or causeway.’ 
In the Anglo-Chinesc ports, ‘applied specially to 
the embanked quay along the shore’. (Col. Yule.) 

1813 Witttamson East-ludian Vade Mec. 11. 2791¥.) The 
great bund or dyke. 1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales 11. 
xx. 72 The ‘bund’ is a colossal piece of masonry, consisting 
of massy walls, the interspace filled up by earth. 1839 
THIRLWALL Greece VII.83 ‘To remove the dykes, or bunds, 
by which the ancient kings of Persia or Assyria had ob- 
structed the navigation. 1865 Rawtinson dic, Jon. III. 
i. 267 A bund or dam thrown across it. 

Bund, bunden, -in, obs. forms of Bounp 
Ppl. a2, and pa. pple. of Bry, 

| Bunder (bandas), Anglo-/ndian. 
stani ,X.9 dandar; a Pers. word.] 

1, “A landing-place or quay; a seaport; a har- 
bour; somctimes a custom-house)’ (Col. Yule). 

1673 Frver ace. £. fudia & P. (1698) 115 (V.) We. have 
Bunders or Docks for our Vessels. 1727 A. Hamitton sNews 
dice. FE. fud. 1. xviii. 209 The King granted us a Ptece of 
Ground for a Bunder to repair our Ships and Vessels. 1809 
Mar. Granam Yrul. Resid. India 11(¥.) The new bunder, 
or pier. i 

2. Comb. Bunder-boat, ‘a boat in use on the 
Bombay coast for communicating with ships at 
anchor, and also. . employed .. in going up and 
down the coast’ (Col. Yule). 

1825 Be. Heser Journ. Upper Prow. India (1828) 11, 172 
We crossed over. .ina stout boat called here a bundur boat, I 
suppose from ‘bundur’a harbour. 1845 Stocquecer Hand- 
bk, Brit India (1354) 112 Bunder-boats are obtainable at 
the piers. | : ae 

Bu'nding (bz‘ndin), sb. Wining. Also 7-8 
bunning. ‘A staging of boards on s/u//s or 
stemples, to carry deads., Raymond JMJining Gloss. 
Hence Bunding v.. to furnish with a bunding. 

1653 Manvove Lead-Mines }E. D.S.) 257 Bunnings, Pol- 
ings, Stemples. 1747 Hoosonx Viner's Dict. Divb, Shafts 
are likewise Bunding’d over when the Miner has done with 


{Hindu- 


BUNDLE. 


them. /éud. Tiv, The use of these are to Climbe by, or for 
making Bundings. 1795 Mitnes in PAC Trans. UNXXVI. 
359 E-xpecting that the whole mass of bunnings above them, 
which contains inany hundred tons weight of rubbish, liad 
given way. 

Humdis bo'nd'l), s6. Forms: 4-7 bundel, 5 
bondel,l, 5-6 bundelle, boundell, (6 byndle , 
6-7 bundell, 7- bundle. [Proximate derivation 
obscurc; ultimately f. *deead/- pa. pple. stem of 
OTeut. *bind-an to Linn; the precise form of the 
suffix is uncertain. Cf. MDu, dosdel nod. bunde/), 
mnod.G. bindel; also OHG. gibuntili, -din neut., 
MIIG. gebandel, and OL. byndele wk. fein. tact of 
binding ’ (only in Laws of 7:lfred xxxv. ; but these 
forins arc not exactly parallel. The OE. dyndele, 
or the OF. equivalent of any of the continental 
words quoted, would have yielded mod. Eng. 
*bindle, so that the form of the existing word 
seems to point to adoption from Du. or LG., or 
else to analogy with the pple. dud, ‘bound ’.] 

+1. That which binds; a bandage. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wryeiir Zer. ti. 32 Whether forgete shal. .the womman 
spouse of hir brest bundel [1388 brest girdil, Coverv. 
stomacher, Vulg. fasciac pectoralts|? 

2. A collection of things bound or otherwise 


fastened together ; a buitch ; a package, pareel. 

In some spec. uses now superseded by bunch ; e.g. we no 
longer Beak ‘a bundle of keys, of flowers’; but we still 
say ‘a bundle of sticks’, etc., not ‘a bunch’, ‘The most fre- 
quent application of the word, when not followed by o/, is 
to denote a parcel tied up in a handkerchief. 

1388 Wycuir Soug of Sol. i. 12 My derlyng is a bundel of 
myrre to me. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK, xvii. xcvii, 
(Flax] bounde in praty nytches & boundel. ¢1440 Prop. 
Parv. 55 Bundelle, fasciculus. 1474 Caxton Chesse 110 
On his gurdel a bondel of keyes. 1534 More Ox Passion 
Wks. (1557) 1297/1 A boundell of the lowe growing herbe of 
Ysope. 1577 ee Relat, Spir. t. (1659) 133 He appeareth 
now all in violet Silk like a Cloke, and on hts head a bundel 
wreathed of the same. 1636 Heat.ey 7heophras‘, 26 In his 
hand a bundle of papers. 1716 18 Lapy M. W. Montacve 
Lett. 1, xxiii. 7z How may | send a large bundle to you? 
1796 Mrs. GLAsse Cookery v. 81 Put in some good broth or 
gravy, and a bundle of sweet herbs. 1802 Mar. EpGewortH 
Moral T. (1816) 1. viii. 63 Tied up a.. bundle of linen. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xx. 181 A bundle of glass plates. 


b. Animal Phys, A set of muscular or nervous 
fibres bound closely together. ©. /7bro-vascular 
(or vascular) bundle (Veg. Phys.): one of the 
collections of fibres, vessels, and cells, which con- 


stitute the fibro-vascular tissue. 

1732 ArsutHnot Axles of Diet 283 The bundle of Fibres 
which constitute the Muscle may be small. 1802 Med. + 
Phys. Frat. VIII. 368 The Mollusca ..have all the re- 
mainder of the common bundle of nerves. .contained in the 
same cavity with the other viscera. 1866 IIuxtey PAyss. 
x1. (1869) 4 Delicate bundles of nervous filaments, the roots 
of the spinal nerves. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Lary’s 
Phaner. & Ferus 232. 

ce. Law, in fi. (see quots.). 

1678 Prittirs, Bundles, a sort of Records of Chancery, 
lying in the office of the Rolls; as, the Files of Bills, and 
Answers in Chancery, the Files of Corpus cum Caxsa, all 
writs of Certforari, with their Certificates, and divers 
others, 1715 in Kersey. 1721-90 in BatLey. 

da. Twenty hanks, or 60,000 yards, of linen yarn. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 450 These packages .. consist of 
from quarter of a bundle to five or six bundles, 

e. /ron work. A ‘fagot’ of iron or steel rods 
for welding together and working into a mass of 


greater toughness. 

1831 J. HoLLanp yee Metals 1.98 The whole mass 
was bound together by collars driven on tight, or by strips of 
iron wrapped firmly about the bundle. Several of these 
faggots being thus prepared, were placed in a furnace and 
brought to a welding heat. 


3. fig. A collection, ‘lot’ (of things material or 
immaterial) ; usually either with contemptuous 
implication, or with allusion to a figurative ‘tying 
together’. + 7o be bound in the bundle of life (a 
Hebraism derived from the Bible): to be fore- 


ordained to continued life. 

1535 CoverDALE 1 Sao. xxv. 29 Then shal the soule of my 
lorde be bounde in the bundell of y* lyuynge [1611 bound in 
the bundle of life] euen with the Lorde thy God. 1564 
Grinpact Rem, (1843)11 A bundle of the principal nobility 
of the christian world. 1646 Str T. Browne /seud. Ep. 
I. ik (1686) 5 A bundle of calumnies. 1 8 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 336 A bundle of superstitions and gross 
absurdities. 1785 Reto /xt. Powers 186 A bundle of sen- 
sations, 1863 €: NEALE Anal. Th. & Vat.4o The thought 
of any object ts not that of a mere bundle of qualities. 1864 
Berton Scot Aér, I. 1.25 The King and Queen of France, 
the King of Navarre, and the royal dukes in a bundle. 

4. Attrib. and Comb., as bundle handkerchief: 
bundle pillar (see quot.); bundle-ring, ring of 
fibro-vascular bundles ; so bundle-system, -tube ; 
bundle-sheath, the sheath investing each fibro- 
vascular bundle, the cndodermis; bundle-yarn, 
yarn made up in bundles see sense 2d). 

1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 4/2 Crowds. with huge car- 
pet bags, tin boxes. and * bundle handkerchiefs. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss, "“Buudle Pillar, in Gothic architecture, a 
column consisting of a number of small pillars around its 
circumference. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sary's Phaner. & 
Ferns 258 In the internode of Nepenthes there is found an 
inner typizal “bundle-ring. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 123 
Masses of tissue accompany the separate fibro-vascular 


BUNDLE. 


bundles as..envelopes or sheaths; these I term generally 
*Bundle-sheaths. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
« Ferns 248 A..number of Dicotyledons .. differ in their 
*bundle-system from that which characterises their allies. 
1883 Daily Ves 3 Oct. 2 6 The market for *bundle yarns, 


Bundle, v. [f. prec. sb.] : 

1. trans. To tie in, or make # into, a bundle. 

1649 -Ipparitions at Woodstock, in Hone Every-day Bk. 
Il. 584 The .oak..they had. . bundled up into faggots. 1756 
Lapy M. W. Mostacue Le#t. xcvi. IV. 76, I bundle up all 
your letters, 1783 Cowrer Yas 1v. 668 Flow’rs .. bundled 
close to fill some crowded vase. 1828 Srevart Plauter's 
G. 249 Care must be taken to bundle upall the flexible parts 
of the roots. 1859 M. Scort Yom Cringle x. 204 The cape.. 
was bundled .. into a round heap. 1862 Miss Yonce C’tess 
Kate vi. 63 She .. bundled up her hair as best she might. 

b. To ‘fagot’ bar iron for the purpose of 
welding it together. ; 

1831 J. Hottanp Jann. Metals 1. 98 To cause bar iron 
..to be closely fagotted or bundled together. 

+2. fig. To collect, to gather into a mass. \Usu- 
ally with wp or together.) Obs. : 

a 1628 F. Grevitte Sidney (1652) 235 The former recited 
particulars, howsoever improperly .. bundled up together. 
1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 541, 1 have bundled up all his 
sins together. .for a meet day of punishment. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. in. v. (1695 243 Under one Term, bundle to- 
gether a great variety of. . Ideas. ; ; 

3. Zztr. To pack up one’s effects in preparation 
for a journey ; hence, to go with all one’s luggage 
or incumbrances. Also, of a number of persons : 
To go precipitately and in disorder, ‘all in a 
bundle’ (cf. 4 : chiefly with zx, off, out. 

1787 Burns Prose Wks. 25 The devil’s bagpiper will touch 
him off ‘Bundle and go!’ 1802 G. Co1.man Poor Gentil. v. 
ii, (L.!) Is your ladyship’s honour bundiing off then? 1845 
Kinciake £othen xviii. 282 He made both his wives bundle 
out. @ 1863 WuaTecy in Miss Whately Liye & Corr. (1866) 
Il. 428 ‘Curates, reetors, archdeacons, deans, bundle in, 
bundle in!’ 1879 Browninc /vaz /v. 109 So in we bundled 
land those God gave me once. ; 

4. tvans. Yo put or send (persons or things) 
away, 17, off, out, etc., hurriedly and unceremoni- 
ously. Cf. ‘pack off’, ‘send packing ’. 

1823 Scott Peveril (1855) 63, I will bundle away her rags 
to the Hall. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 39 
When he and his are all bundled off to Hades. 1857 
Livincstone Trav. xvi. 300 She. . bundled him into the hut. 
1876 FE. Jexkins Blot on Queen's H. 5 They were bundled 
out pretty quick. 1878 C. BeTHELL in Law Rep. (1887) 
18/1. I have been bundled off to the Cape for a year. 

5. intr. To sleep in onc’s clothes on the same bed 
or couch wth ‘as was formerly customary with per- 
sons of opposite sexes, in Wales and New England). 

1781 S. Peters Gen. Hist, Connecticut (Bartlett) It is 
thought but a piece of civility to ask [a lady] to bundle. 
1809 W. Irvine Avickeré. (Bartlett) Van Corlear stopped 
occasionally in the villages to. .dance at country frolics, and 
Pee with the Yankee lasses. 1842 78 [see BuNDLING 
vbd. sb). 

Bundled be nd'ld), pf/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Made into bundles, collected in bundlcs ; wrought 
(as iron) by welding bundles of rods or bars. 

1796 WitnrRInG Brit. Plants 111. 316 Root small, fibrous, 
bundled, a little woolly. 1831 J. Hottanp Afanuf, Wetals 
I. 98 Those [anchors] which are forged from bundled or 
scrap iron. 1854 S. THomson W7éd Fl. 1. (ed. 4) 29 The 
fasciculated or bundled [root] we see in the bird’s-nest orchis. 
1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. 1x. 1052 Beds of bundled straw. 

Bundler bwndla:. [f. Bunnie v. +-Er 1.) 

1. One who makes up (goods) in bundles. 
comb,., as wood-bundler. 

1869 Daily News 21 May, Bootblacks, wood-bundlers. 

2. One who bundles: see BUNDLE v. 5. 

+ Busndlet. Os. rare. [f. Buxpve sd. + dim. 
suffix -ET.] A small bundle, a fascicle. 

1382 Wycuir Song of Sol. i. 12 A bundelet of myrre my 
Iemman isto me. 1774 1. West Antig. Furness App. xiii, 
Two Shields. .suspended by Bundlets of Nightshade. 

Bundling (bendlin , v7. sd. [f. Buxpe 2, 
+-ING1.] The action of the verb to Bunpxe, in 
Various senses. 

1650 Feitier Pisgah uv. 129 Haran..and Eden and Sheba 
--all near one another tas uppeares by their bundling up 
together’. 1705 HickERINGILL J’rtest-cr. wv. (1721) 242 That 
know no other Test of Holy Writ, but the Book-binders 
bundling them into one Volume. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 109 
An amusement in New England . called bundling. 1842 
€. Masson Jrud. Balochistan, 4c. 111. 287 Many of the 
Afghan tribes have a custom in wooing, similar to what 
in Wales is known as bundling-up. 1851 H. MeLvitte 
Whale 1]. 58.4 specchlessly quick., bundling of a man into 
I.ternity) 1878 C. Wake Fvol. Moral, 1. 401 The custom 
of bundling. among Celtic peoples 

attrih 1831 J. HoLtanp Manuf Metals), 145 Vhese are 
at the forge made up into faggots on the bundling bench. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 450 It is.. better to employ a 
bundling press than an ordinary table, as the yarn can then 
Iz made up more solidly, 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar. Advt., 
Bundling and packing mac hinery. 

tBundwork, 0O¢). rare~'. [?ad. Du. bont- 
werk fur, peltry; cf. Ger. buartwverk written dud: 
werk by Luther) * pelzwerk’, Grimm.) 


In 


_ 1663 Jun. Ld. 7. Gordon's f urniture, A chapell bed all of 


undwork with two peice of hingings and pan, 
+ Bundy. 0+». “north. dial. 1 A kind of horsc. 


tsgt Wills & Ini N.C. VE. 860! 193 Laie Williamson 


and soard bundy, colte , 4. 6/8d.. Anold gray bundy and 
) teoked mare 29/-. 
+ Bune. Os. Also 3 buine. [perb. worn 
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down f. OE. bygen sb. ‘ buying’, f. bygan to 
Buy; cf. ME. 620 for dageged (3rd pers. sing. pres. 
of the verb).] Buying, purchase. (In the last 
quot. a pa. pple. seems required. ) 

¢1175 Lamb. Hon:. 18 Min ihesu .. bu beadest us pin el- 
ming {? vead elnung]} al wip uten bune. @ 1225 Ancr. &. 362 
(MSS. C. & T.) Me ne mei nout. .two pongede schone habben 
widuten bune[MS. N. buggunge]. /déd. 368(MS. N.) Pauh 
clennesse ne beo nout buine {MS. C. bune] ed God. 

Bunewand, var. of BunwanpD ; see Bun 56.1 

Bunfyte, obs. form of BENEFIT. 

Bung .bzp), 52.1 Also 5 bunge, 6 boung(e. 
(Cf. MDu. dozghe in same sense, said by Franck 
to be a regular dial. form, for *4onde, whence the 


recorded MDu. done, mod.Du. bom. 

The Du. word corresponds to MHG. fuzt, punte; the 
synonymous F. dende is supposed to be adopted from some 
Teut. lang. It has been conjectured that the source of all 
these words is the L. Acta in the sense of ‘ hole’, and that 
the synonymous OHG., MHG. sfunt, mod.G. spund, Du. 
sfon are originally the same word.) 

1. A stopper; sfec. a large cork stopper for the 
‘mouth’ of a cask, i.e. the hole in the bulge 


by which it is filled. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 55 Bunge of a wesselle, as a tonne, 
barelle, botelle, or other lyke. 1530 Patsor. 202/1 Bung of 
atonne or pype. 1669 WorLiDGE Syst. Agric. iv. § 7 (1681) 
54 Put into a vessel, and stopt with a Bung and Rag. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Aug. Housekpr. (1778) 329 Take out the 
bung. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 279. ¢1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 64 They are stowed bung up. 

2. ¢transf. The ‘mouth’ ofa cask: the bung-hole. 
(Still aad. 

1571 Dicces Paretom. i. xiii. S i b, Take youre rodde.. 
and let it descende perpendicularly downe thorough the 
bung. 1684 tr. Bouet’s ALerc. Compit. viii. 274 Stopping the 
bung of the Vessel. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 103 A small 
cask of rum, with a large bung. : 

3. NMaut. A nickname tor the master’s assistant 
who superintends the serving of the grog. [Cf. 
bung-starter. 

1863 J/an-of-War in Cornh. Mag, Feb., To. .see the grog 
served out.. the discharge of which [duty] has invested them 
..with the title of Bungs. 1865 /’ad/ AZall G. 19 May 1 
The second master and master’s assistant .. are, or used to 
be.. known as ‘bungs’ in the service. 

4, [Perh. not the same word.] a. A bundle of 
hemp-stalks. b. (Pottery: A pile of ‘ seggars’ or 
clay cases in which fine stoneware is baked. 

1704 WoruiDcE Dict. Rust. et Uri. s.v. Watering, To lay 
the Bungs (which are bundles of Stalks) in Water. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain 57 Each of these piles [of seggars] as it 
stands, is called a bung. 1875 Ure Dect. Arts 111.614 The 
‘setters’ forchina plates. .are ‘reared’ in the oven in‘ bungs’. 

+ 5.=Bbum 56.1 Obs. rare. 

1691 New Disc. Old Iutreague xxviii. 6. 

6. Comb., as bung-cloth ; bang-hole, the hole in 
a cask, which is closed with the bung; + ¢razsf. 
the anus (os.) ; bung-knife, ?a knife for cutting 
bungs ; bung-starter, ‘a stave shaped like a bat, 
which, applied to either side of the bung, causes 
it to start out; also a soubriquet for the captain 
of the hold; also a name given to the master’s 
assistant serving his apprenticeship for hold duties’ 
(Smyth Saz/or's IVord-bk.); bung-stave, that 
stave of a cask in which is the bung-hole. 

1882 Nares Seavzansh. (ed. 6) 146 Bungs and * bung cloths. 
1571 Dicces Panton. ui. xii. S b, The diagonall .. lynes 
from the *bung holes to the .. lowest parte of either base. 
1611 Cotcr., Cul de cheval, a small and ouglie fish, or 
excrescence of the Sea, resembling a mans bung-hole, and 
called the red Nettle [=Sea Anemone]. 1871 TYNDALL 
Fragm, Sc. (ed. 6) 11. xii. 255 A cask with a very large 
bunghole. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier (1871) 40 By his 
side a skein like a brewers *boung-knife. 1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 64 The *bung stave is known by the 
rivets of the hoops being on that stave. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk.144 Its bung-stave is uppermost. 

+ Bung, 50.2 Thieves Cant. Obs. Also 6 
bong, boong, 6-7 boung. [Origin unknown: 
the resemblance to OE. puzg purse (also Fris. 
fung ‘purse’ in Koolman), is worthy of notice. 
Cf. quot. 1592 in Bune v. 3.] 

a. A purse. b. A pick-pocket. 
as bung-nipper, a pick-pocket. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83/1 Bunge, a pursse. 1592 Dey. 
Coneycatching (1859) 4 Some .. would venture all the byte 
in their boung at dice. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //en. / 7, n1. iv. 138 You 
Cut-purse Rascall, you filthy Bung. 1611 Dekker Roar. 
Girle Wks. 1873 III.217 Shal you and I nip a bung? shall 
you and I cuta purse? @ 1658 Crevetann CZ. Vind. (1677) 96 
An Authentick Gypsie, that nips your Bung with a Canting 
Ordinance. 1659 Caterpillers of Nat. Anat., Bung-Nibber, 
or Cut-purse=a pickpocket. 1725 Mew Cant. Dict., Bung, 
a Purse, Pocket, or Fob... Bung-nippers, Cut-purses. 

Bung, a. Sc. ‘Tipsy, fuddled; a low word’ 
(Jam.). 

1721 RAMSAY ay ees tok. H. B. Wks. 1848 111.62 When 
with wine he's bung. a@1758 — /’ecms (1844) 84 She .. 
chang‘d her mind, whan bung. 

Bung (buy), v.  [f. BuNnG sA.1] trans. 

1. To stop with a bung; also with down, uf. 

, 1616 Surri. & Markn. County. Farm 431 You must bung 
It vp very close. 1741 Hanpury in Ad?. Trans, XLI. 674 
Unctuous Clay, such as Brewers use to bong their Vessels. 
1835 Makryat /acha ii, 1 had bunged up the cask. 1836 


Penny Cyct. V. 405/1 ‘Vhe beer {should be] well flattened 
before bunging down in the casks. 


Also in comé., 


BUNGLED. 


2. transf. and fig. To stop, close; to shut up. 
Now chiefly in pugilistic slang, to bung up the eyes. 

1589 Pappe w. I/atchet A ilij, These mutiners. .must haue 
their mouthes bungd with iests, 1622 Masse tr. 4 deman's 
Guzman d’ Alf, 11. 294 My mouth was bung’d vp, I durst 
not speake. 1655 GurNaLt Chr. tn Arnt. xii. § 3 (1669) 
356/2 Resolve to bung up thine ear from all by-discourse. 
1755 Connoisseur No. §3(1774) 11.139 Inthe vulgar idiom 
Bunging your eye. 1829 Marryat./. Aliddmay v, With 
his eyes bunged up and his face.. swollen. 

3. To shut z, enclose, as in a bunged cask. 

tsgz Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23a, Bung vp all the welth 
of the Land in their snap-haunce bags. 1775 Garrick in 
Colman Posth, Lett, (1820) 308 Henderson play’d Regulus; 
& you would have wish’d him bung’d up with his nails, 
before y® End of y¢ 34 act. 1794 J. Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 
Celebration Wks. III. 419 Chain’d be the tempests, and 
well bung’d the rain. 

Bungalow (bxngalox). Avnglo-Indian. Also 
7 bungale, 8 bungula, bungelow, bungilo, 8-9 
bungalo ( //. -oes), 9 bungallow. [a. Hindustani 
bangla, understood to be identical with the adj. of 
same form, meaning ‘ belonging to Bengal’.] 

A one-storied house (or temporary building, e.g. 
a summer-house), lightly built, usually with a 
thatched roof. Dawk bungalow : see Dawk. 

1676 STREYNSHAM Master AZS. Diary (India Office) 25 
Nov., It was thought fitt .. to sett up Bungales or Hovells 
. for all such English in the Company’s Service as belong 
to their Sloopes & Vessells. 1711 (? THorNTon] Zng?. Pilot 
in. 54 All along the Hughley Shore..almost as far as the 
Dutch Bungelow. 1754 E. THomrson Sadlor’s Lett. (1766) 
I. xii. go In an evening ..we swing to the Bread and cheese 
Bungula in our palanquins. 1809 Mar. Granam Your. 
Restd. India 10 (\Y.) We came to a small bungalo or 
garden-house. a@ 1847 Mrs. SHrRwoop Lady of Manor 111. 
xxi. 239 The bungalows in India.. are, for the most part 
.. built of unbaked bricks and covered with thatch, having 
in the centre a hall .. the whole being encompassed an 
open verandah. 1875 F. Harr in Lippincott’s Mag. XV. 
338/1 Every day I stopped once or twice at a travellers’ 
bungalow, or rest-house. . 

Bungee. ?Some kind of fabric. 

1760 GotpsmitH Cit. HW’, Ixxvii, I_ know these [silks] .. to 
be no better than your mere flimsy bungees. 

Bungell, obs. form of BUNGLE. 

+ Bungerly, ¢. and adv. Obs. Also 7 bun- 
garly. [f. *hzger (? for BUNGLER) + -LY.] 

A. adj. Unworkmanlike, bungling, slovenly. 
B. adv. Clumsily. Hence Bungerliness, 

1580 Baret A/v. B 1498 Bungerly done, ¢xfabre. 1584 
Stanynurst Descr. Jrel. in Holinshed V1. Ep. Ded., Bun- 
gerlie to botch up a rich garment, by clouting it with 
patches of sundrie colours. 1596 Nasne Have with you, 

yc. 9r The bungerliest vearses. that euer were scande. 1598 

Lorio, Grossolanxeria, clownishnes..grosnes, bungerlines. 
1615 T. Apams Black Dev. 18 The more shallow in Know- 
ledge, the more bungerly in wickednesse. 1618 BoLTon 
Florus wu. x. 199 The Enemies Ships. .were bungerly made. 

+ Bu-ngie-bird. Ods. vare—'. [app. related to 
the name ‘ Friar Bungay’ or ‘ Bungy’. See Ward’s 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay: Notes 195.] 
Contemptuous designation fora (? Franciscan) friar. 

1591 7voub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 50 Bald and barefoot 
Bungie birds. 

Bungle (bz'ng’l), v. Also6 bongyll, boungle, 
7 bungell. [App. onomatopeic; cf. BUMBLE, 
BRANGLE, BOGGLE v. 

(Prof. Skeat compares Sw. dial. dazg/a to work ineffectu- 
ally (Rietz), and OSw. éxuzga to strike (Ihre).] 

1. trans. To do or make in a clumsy or unskilful 
manner; formerly often with 2, oz¢. Now,usually, 
To spoil by unskilful workmanship. Cf. Borcu v.1 

1530 Patscr. 627/2 A man may bongyllit up in a senyght 
1570 Levins M/anif~, 189 To Bungle, ifabre facere.. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-ok. (1884) 59 ‘They were hudlid and 
.. bunglid upp in more haste then good speede. 1649 BuitTHE 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 52 He either wholly spoils it, or 
at least bungles outa half work. 1791 Scotr Let, in Lock- 
hart (1839) I. 247 Never was an affair more completely 
bungled. 1845 E. Hotmes J/ozart 260 The oratorio. .some 
may expect to be patched or bungled. 


2. intr. To work or act unskilfully or clumsily ; 


to blunder. 

1349 O_pe Evasm. Par. Ephes. Prol., Bunglyng at the 
thyng that is ferre aboue my capacitie. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul Notes 139/2 Physis or Nature is sometiines puzzeld 
and bungells in ill disposed matter, 1791-1824 D’IsRaEL 
Cur, Lit, (1859) 11. 498 Shenstone .. found that his engraver 
..had sadly bungled with the poet’s ideal. 1862 Maurice 
Mor. & Met. Philos. VV. iv. § 29. 118 Very likely Luther 
bungled in his arguments. 

Bungle, s+. [f. prec. vb.] A clumsy or un- 
skilful piece of work; a botch, blunder, muddle. 
Ifence bungle-headed a. 

1656 H. Mort Axtid. Atheisnt (1662) 84 The most enor- 
mous slip or bungle she could commit. 1678 CupworTH 
Intell. Syst. 150 Those auaprjuara (as Aristotle calls them) 
those Errors and Bungles. 1833 Marryat 7’. Szwiple (1863) 
231 The second figure commenced, and I made a sad bungle 
.. for I had never danced a cotillon. 1865 Leeds Meveury 
15 Apr., This dear old bungle-headed commercial man. 


Bungled (bzng’ld), pf/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED}.] 
Done or made clumsily or unskilfully. 

1618 Botton Florus ui. viii. 194 They ventured forth to 
Sea in bungled Loats. 1787 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) II. 
310 Spoiling all his plans se a bungled execution. 1825 
Waterton Wand. S. Amer. i. ii. (1879) 316 On the ground 


, he [the sloth] appeared .. a Lungled composition. 


BUNGLER. 


Bungler (benglo1). Also 6 bongler, 7 
bunglar. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One who bungles; 
a clumsy unskilful worker. 

1533 More 4Ausw. Poyson. Bk, Wks. (1557) 1089/1 He is 
euen but avery bungler. 1642 MiLton <ipol. Smect, Wks. 
1738 I. 127 If any Carpenter, Smith, or Weaver, were such 
a bungler in his Trade. 1820 Irvine Sketch BA. 11. 326 A 
bungler at all .. sports that required .. patience or adroit- 
ness. 1858 Hawtnuokne /*r. & 14. Frauds. if 292 ‘lhe greatest 
bungler that ever botched a block of inarble. 

Hence Bungler-like a. and adv. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne (1634) 491 That Painter . . having 
bungler-like drawn..some Cockes. 1613 Cotcr., Rade- 
ment .. ruggedly, harshly, bunglarlike. 

Bunglery. varve—!. [f. prec. +-y 3.) =next. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 656 The deficit of Rice; the 
bunglery Of protocolling Cupid. 

Bungling (bznglin), vd/. sé. [f. BunGie v.] 

1. The action of the verb to BUNGLE; unskilful 
or clumsy working or action. 

1663 Butter f/x. 1. 11. 330 To prophanea thing So Sacred, 
with vile Bungling. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect, 24 To believe 
that .. the whole universe is meer bungling & blundring. 
1845 Lp. Camppect Chancellors (1857) V. cxvi. 290 Losing 
all patience at his bungling. 

+2. ? Used (for the sake of rime) for bundling. 

1593 Barnes E/egies in Arb. Garner V. 412 The viper's 
youngling .can{not] endure the bongling Within the viper’s 
belly. 

Bu'ngling, ///. ¢. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2,] 

1. That bungles ; unskilful and clumsy in working. 

1589 NAsHE in Greene J/enaph. Ded.tArb.) 12 Such bung- 
ling practitioners in principles. 1699 BentLtry Phad. Pref. 
75 A Bungling Tinker, that makes two Holes, while he 
mendsone. 1747Cosvarpin (7/, Trans. XLIV. 483 Such 
Notions .. demonstrate them to be very bungling Astrono- 
mers. 1875 T. Hitt True Ord. Studies 66 Danger of a bung- 
ling teacher’s extinguishing the child's thirst for knowledge. 

2. Of actions: Showing unskilfulness, clumsy. 

1598 Fionio, ddocssamcento, a.. bungling peece of worke. 
1634 I. Jounson Parey'’s Chirurg. xi. xviil. (1678) 291 Itisa 
shameful and bungling part to do more harm with your hand 
than the Iron [of an Arrow} hath done. 1773 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 439 Done in an awkward bungling manner. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 644 ‘The bungling at- 
tempt of acompiler. vas F 

Bunglingly (bzyglinli), adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] 
In a bungling manner ; unskilfully, clumsily. 

1611 Frorio, Acctarpfa, botchinglie, bunglinglie. 1655 
Furter Ch. Hist, vi. 330 When done so bunglingly, that 
it is detected. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton iii. (1840) 47 
They did it but bunglingly. 1864 Mrs. Woop 7 rev, Hold. 
1. iil. 37 So bunglingly did she execute her commission. 

| Bungo (bznge). A kind of boat used in the 
Southern States and in Central America. 

1854 J. SterHens Centr. Amer. 2 Sundry schooners, bun- 
goes, canoes, and a steamboat, were riding at anchor. /d¢/. 
246 The bungo was about forty feet long, dug out of the 
trunk of a Guanacaste tree. 

+Bungy, a. Obs. rare. [Cf Butey, Buncuy.] 
?Puffed out, protuberant. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Srav. 146 Great roules of Calico .. 
somewhat higher ahd not so bungy as the Turkish Tulip- 
ants. 1638 /éfd. 170 His shash or turbant was white and 
bungie. /é/d. 346 The tree is not high nor bungie. 
Bunion bznyon). Also$ bunnian, 9 bunnion, 
bunyan, bunyon. [Of obscure etymology ; prob. 
connected with Bunny]. Prof. Skeat regards it as 
a. It. breguone ‘a push, a bile, a blane, a botch’ 
(Florio 1598), f. dugiuo = OF. bugne (? whence 
bunny); this suits the form, but the word was 
until recently so rare in literary use that derivation 
from Italian seems very unlikely.) An inflamed 
swelling on the foot, esf. of the bursa mucosa at the 


inside of the ball of the great toe ; see quot. 1878. 

a1718 Rowe Jonson & Congr., Warm my bunnians[_/oot- 
note, Jacob’s name for his corns] at our fire. 1821 GALT 
Ayrsh. Legat, 198 (Jast.) Miss Mally had an orthodox corn, 
or bunyan. 1863 C. M. Smitu Deadlock 248 His bunions 
never mar his quiet pilgrimage. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1.176 When from excessive pressure a bursa forms over 
one of the tarsal or metatarsal articulations, 2 bunion is said 
to be present. — ‘i 

Bunjara, -jarrah, -jarree, var. of BRINJARRY. 

Bunk (benk, sd.1 [Of unknown etymology ; 
possibly related to Bank: cf. BuNKER. Skeat 
compares OSw. éxske boarding to protect the 
cargo of a ship from the weather (Ihre;, Cf. also 
Buk 56.7] 

1. A box or recess in a ship's cabin, railway- 
earriage, lodging-house, etc., serving for a bed; a 
sleeping-berth. 

1815 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 58/2 He suddenly fell back upon 
his bunk. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul. Geog. Sac. 
XX1X. 47 Some houses havea second story like a ship's bunk. 
186z 3. Tavtor Home & Aér. Ser, u.1V. 363 The Summit 
House .. where travellers can pass the nightin comfortable 
bunks. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., Peabody \. 165 At the 
end of the train, a blue car .. one end of which is decorated 
with bunks and shelves, which serve as sleeping apartments. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79, 1 am lying in a bunk, on 
board the flag-ship. : 

‘A piece of wood placed on a lumberman’s 
sled to enable it to sustain the end of heavy pieces 
of tiinber. JWarve (U.S.). Bartlett. 

+ Bunk, s/.2 Qés. Also bunken, bunkins. 


[Cf ely duuk ‘nascaptha, an odoriferous root’, 
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given as Arabic in Johnson’s Pers.-.Ar.-Eng. Dict., 
1852; not in Freytag or Lane.] 

A plant (or root) yielding a drug. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Bunkins, Holliwortles, 
or pistolachia. 1753 Cuamprrs Cycl. Supp., Bunk, or 
Bunken, a word frequently occurring in the writings of the 
Arabian physicians .. it was an aromatic root used in car- 
diac, stomachie, and carminative compositions, 1775 Asu 
Bank, Bunken (in medicine), the leucacantha. 

Bunk, v.! [f. Bunk s6.!] intr. To sleep ina 
bunk ; fence, to occupy rongh slecping far 
camp out. Also, Zo dreuk i/, (colloy., chiefly U.S.) 

1861 C, ANDERSON Okavango Riv. xxvii. 317 They would 
not let us.. sleep in their huts; we had to hunk it out on 
the sand. 1884 J. G. Bourxy Snake Dance v. 53 My coin- 
rade and myself bunked together in the double tan 1885, 
Pall Mall G, 29 Aug. 61 The Orientals are a ‘ bunking’ 
people. 

Bunk (bank), v.2 collog. and slaug. To be off. 

1877 E. Peacock N.W?. Lincoln. Gloss, (E. 1. S.), Bunk, 
to run away,to make off. 1880 Brsanr & Rice Seamy Side 
ix. 67 Mark my words, Bunk it is. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss. 
(Ie. D. S.), Bank... budge! be off ! apage } 

Bunker (beynkoi). Also 9 bunkart. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; ef. Bunk and Banker 4.] 

1, A seat or bench (‘serving also for a chest’ 
Jamieson). Sc. 

21758 Ramsay Poems (1844) 91 Ithers frac aff the bunkers 
sank. 1790 Burns Yam o’ Shanter 119 At winnock-bunker 
.. sat auld Nick. 1818 Scott //rt. Midd. ix, No seat ac- 
commodated him so well as the ‘ bunker’ at Woodend. 

attrié, 1831 //one’s Year-book 1127 Upon the bunker seat 
of the window they found tliree bottles. 

2. An earthen seat or bank in the fields. dra/. 

1805 Leslie of Powts, §c.(Jam.) The fishers. .built an open 
bunkart or seat. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss, (E.D.S.), 
Bunker, a low bank at a road side, a road side channel. 

3. A receptacle for coal on board ship; some- 


times also (.S¢.) on land. 

1839 Parl. Report Steam Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the 
bunkers nor the coal-hold were cleared out so often as they 
should be. 1851 /é/ust. Lond, News 24 Bunkers to hold 890 
tons of coal. 1864 Tres 10 Dec., The Cadmus has. .her 
bunkers filled with upwards of 200 tons of coal. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. xviii. 450 ‘The bunkers and bulkheads below 
deck were torn down, 

attrib, 1882 Harper's Mag. 594 The trail of smoke from 
that bunker steamer. 1885 Pad/ Meal/G. 19 Dec. 9/1 Call- 
ing .. to embark bunker coals for use on the voyage. 

4. Golf: ‘A sandy hollow formed by the wearing 
away of the turf on the “links”’. Sc. 

18z4 Scott Redgauntict Let. x, They sat cosily niched 
into what you might call a éunker, a little sand-pit. 
1857 CuamBers /uform. People 11. 693/2 This club is use- 
ful too for elevating a ball.. over .. bunkers, whins, etc. 
1867 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 496 A fellow who puts you into a 
whin or a bunker every other stroke. 

Bunkin, obs. variant of BuMpKIN, 

Bu'nkin, Var. of, or misreading for, Buntine!, 

1570 Levins Manip, 133 A Bunkin, bird, terrancola. 

Bunko \bzanko). U.S. slang. Aswindling game 
(tat cards). Hence attrib. and comd., as butmko- 
wan, -sleerer, and Bunko v. 

1883 Philada. Times No, 2892. 2 Tom's method of bunko 
was the well-known lottery game. /é:d., Vhere is not a 
smoother-tongued fellowin the great army of bunko-steerers. 
1883 Standard 1 Dec. 2/4 ‘Bunko men’, and swindlers .. 
pick upa very good living. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2892. 
2 A Reading banker bunkoed. 

Bunkun, etc.: see BuNcoMBE, ete. 

Bunnc¢e, obs. f. Bounn sé.! limit, and Buy. 

+ Bunnell. Ods. exc. dial. A bevcrage made 
from the crushed apples or pears, after nearly all 
the juice has been expressed for the cider or perry. 

1594 Barnrietp Affect. Sheph. 1, xii, Bunnell and Perry 
I haue for thee. 1693 W. Rogertson Phraseol. Gen. 1327 A 
drink much like our Bunnel, in the Perry-countrey. 

Bunnet, obs. variant of Bonsgt. 

+Bunnikin. Ods. rare—!. Some early flower. 

1657 Purcuas Pol. Flying Jus. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather 
these flowers following .. In March... Bunnikin. 

Bunning, obs. variant of Bunpine. 

+Bunny!. Ods. Forms: 5 bony, 6 bounny, 
7 bonny, 6-7 bunnye, 6 bunny. [perh. a. OF. 
bugue, bengue, var. forms of digne, a swelling 
caused by a blow; ef. doze dial., under Born v, ; 
also Bunioy.] A lump, hump, or swelling; sfec. 
a soft watery swelling on the joints of animals. 

c 1440 romp, Parv. 43/2 Bony, or hurtynge Fleumon. 
féid. 44/1 Bony, or grete knobbe .. grédus. 1552 HuLort 
Bownche or bunnye, giéa, 1597 GERARD //erbad 1. ccIXxix. 
(1633) 793 Continual hunnies and looseness of certain joints. 
1610 MARKHAM J/asterp. 11. Ixxvi. 347 The Hough bonny 
is around swelling like a Paris ball. 1667 N. Fairrax in 
Phil. Trans. Wi. 482 In some places his head bled ; in others 
Bunnyes arose. 1784 Sik J. Curtum fist. Hawsted 170 
A Bunny, a swelling from a blow. 

Bunny? (beni). [f. Bus sh.4+4-y.] 

1. a. A pet name for a rabbit. +b. A term of 
endearment applied to women and children (ods... 

1690 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Bunny, a Rabbit. 1719 
D'Urrey /ills 1V. 74 Downy as any Bunny, 1863 fe 
Kemare Aesid. Georg. 258 Rabbits .. slightly different from 
our English bunnies. 1873 G. Davies Mount. § Were vi. 
46 Bunny gave a flick of his white tail. 

1606 Wily Beguil.in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 252 Sweet Peg... 
my honey, my Bunny, my duck, my dear. 1691 Ray S. & 
E. Country Wds., Bunny is also used as a flattering word 
to children. 
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2. Bunny Mouth: the Common Snapdragon. 
Autirrhiuum mayus, Also called Kabbit’s Mouth, 

1846 Sowersy /rit, Bot, 1847-78 in IIALLiweit. 
Bunny®. | /a WMintug. A pipe of ore ora 
mass—not a vein or lode.’ Ure ict. Aris. 

Bunny?! beni). da/. ‘A small ravine opening 
through the cliff line to the sca; as in Chewton 
Bunny, Beckton Bunny. Also any small drain, 
culvert,’ etc. Cope //anepsh, Gloss. N..S., 1883. 

1873 rackmore ( radock .V. xxxi. (1883) 180 ‘The little 
village of Rushford was happy cnough in its bunny. /dfd, 
181 A boat house at the bottom of the bunny. — ‘ 
Bunsen (btrnsén, bonscén). Attributive use 
of the name of Professor KR. W. KE. Bunsen of 
Heidelberg, denoting applianees invented by him: 
Bunsen/'s) burner, lamp, a kind of gas-burner 
used for heating and for blowpipe work, in which 
air is bumt along with gas. Bunsen(’s, battery, 
a voltaic battery in which the clements are carbon 
aud zine, and in which nitric and sulphuric acids, 
or solution of bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, are employed. Bunsen cell, one of the 
cells of which a Bunsen battery is composed. 

1879 Noap “lectricity ved. Preece) 179 Vunsen’s batter 
had tite cylindrical form of Daniell’s, 1870 Tyspaut //eat in. 
$54 As inthe case of Bunsen’s burner. 1870 Zug. Weck. 11 

Feb. 525/1 [Ile] describes..a Bunsen cell modified by him. 

Bunsenite bunsénoit), J/fu. [f. BUNSEN, 
the name of the discoverer, + -ITE.] A native pro- 
toxide of nickel. 1868 Dana J/in. 134. 

Bunt (bznt., 50.1 Chiefly Nawt. [Etymology 
unknown. Some have compared Da, dient, Sw. 
éuzl a bundle | which seem to be merely a. 
Ger. éund).] geu. A swelling, a pouch- or bag- 
shaped part of a net, sail, etc. 

1. ‘The cavity or bagging part of a fishing-net ; 

also of a napkin or the ike when folded or tied 
so as to form a bag; the funnel or bottom of an 
cel-trap. 
_ 1602 Carew Cornwall 30a, The Weare is a frith. .hauing 
in it a bunt or cod. a 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 210 
That the whey may run .. through the bunt of the napkin. 
1861 Couch Srit, fishes 11.73 The sean for Mackarel is. . 
nine fathoms in depth at the middle or bunt. 1880 //arfer’s 
Mag. LX. 852 As the bunt of the seine nears the shore, 
silence prevails. 1883 /‘tshertes /.xhib. Catal. 367 Appa- 
ratus.. to be fixed at the end of the bunt of an Eel Trap. 

2. ‘The middle part of a sail, formed designedly 
into a bag or cavity, that the sail may gather 
more wind. In “handed ” or “furled™ sails, the 
bunt is the middle gathering which is tossed up on 
the centre of the yard’ (Smyth Sazlor’s [Vord-b.). 
b. The middle part of a yard: the Stings. 

¢ 1882 Cotton A/S. App. xivii. \Halliw.) Flying fyshes to 
break ther noses agaynst the bunt of the sayle. 1611 Cotar., 
Bourser,..to bunt, or leaue a bunt in a sayle. 1627 [sce 
Bunting}. 1678-96 Puittips, Bunt, the hollowness which 
is allowed in making of Sails. 1706 — Sunt, (Sea-term) the 
Bag, Pouch. or middle Part of a Sail, which serves to catch 
and keep the wind; as The Bunt holds much Leeward 
Wind, i. e. the Bunt hangs too much to the Leeward. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship |. 86 Bunt, the middle-part of the 
foot of square sails, and the foremost leech of staysails cut 
with anock. 1881 Crarx Russevt Ocean #r.-Lance ii. 31 
The bunt of the top-gallant sail. 188z NAres Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 10 Slings or Bunt, the middle of a yard where 
the rigging is placed. ; 

3. Comdb., as buil-gasket, -whip; bunt-jigger, 
‘a small gun-tackle purchase . . used in large 
vessels for bowsing up the bunt of a sail when 
furling’ Sazlor’s Word-bk.). Also BUNTLINE, 

1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 18 Bunt lines, bow- 
lines, and bunt jiggers. /éd@. 46 Vhe sail loosers . . over- 
haul the buntlines and bunt whip. : 

0. Buu fair, adv. phr.: ‘Before the wind’ 
(Smyth Sarlor’s Word-bk.. 

1653 Urqunart Rudelais u. i, Spooming with a full Sail, 
bunt fair before the Wind. 

Bunt (bent), 54.2 Bot. [Origin unknown.] 

+1. The Puffball (Lycoperdou bovista). Now dial. 

1601 Ilottanp /'¥iny xvi. xl. 1. 490 Tinder, made .. of 
bunts and withered leaues. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Won. vin. 
(1623) Q iij, Smother them with Brimstone or Bunt, as you 
kill Bees. 1878 Britten & Hottann Plant-n., Bunt, Lyco- 
perdon Bovista, Nhamp. : 

A parasitic fungoid, 77//etia cartes, which 
attacks wheat, filling the grain with black fetid 
powder ; also the disease caused by it. 

1997 Aun. Keg. 409/2 Wheat... very much injured by 
smut-balls or bunts. 1847 Berkey Jral. Horticudt. So. 
London \1. 108 The principal diseases of plants, such as rust, 
bunt, mildew, etc., are of vegetable origin. 1865 Carter's 
Gard, & Farmer's Vade-M. uw. 124 Bunt... results in a 
swollen discoloured seed .. On the kernel being broken, 
it 1s found to be full of a black stinking powder. 188z A. 
Carey Princ. Agricnlt, xix. 164 Bunt, or Smut-ball, the 
most formidable disease, perhaps, to which wheat is subject. 

Bunt, s¢.2 rare—'.  [perh. related to Bun 56.1] 
? A portion of tlie stem or rachis of corn. 


1975 Specif. Rawlinsons Patent No. 1099 A coarse try 
[sieve] to convey the bunts from the chaff and corn, 


Bunt, 54.4 ? Oés. [f. Bust v3] a. An instru- 
ment for sifling meal. b. in coud, bunt-mill, a 


| machine for cleaning corn. 
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STEOMAN Surtuane (1813) IL. xxvi. 298 Their dancing 
cee is not unlike that of a baker's bunt, when he 
separates the flour from the bran, lbid. xxix. 369 Separated 
from the chaff through a bunt-mill. és 

Bunt bent), 56.5 Sc. and dia/, [Var. and perh. 
more original forin of Bun 56.3] The tail of a 
hare or rabbit. : 

1805 A. Scott //are's Compi.in Poems 79(J am.) A strolling 
hound Had near hand catched me by the bunt. 1877 E. Pea- 
cock Vv. HM. Lincoln. Gloss. Bunt, the tail ofa rabbit. 

Bunt, 54.6 /ocal. A medium quality of fagot. 

‘There are three classes of fagots for household use in 
Sussex, 1. brish fagots or kiln fagots, 2. seconds, spray 
fazots, lordings, or bunts, 3. house-fagots (the best quality). 
—Rev. W. D. Parish. 

1884 Hest Sussex G. 25 Sept. Adut., Clearance Stock of 
Agricultural Drain Tiles, Pipes, Bricks, etc., anda quantity 
of Bunts, Faggots, Mare, Pony, and other stock. _ 

Bunt, 58.7 cant. (Of unknown origin: ef. 
Bunce.} An extra profit or gain; something to 
the good. (See quot.) 

18st Mayuew Loxd. Labour 1, 33 * Boys’ deputed to 
sell a man’s goods for a certain sum, all over that amount 
being the boy’s profit or bunts [on p. 470 spelt dzzse]. 1881 
Cheg. Carver 270 In the stable .. in livery-stables, there is 
a box into which all tips are placed. This is called ‘Bunt’, 

Bunt, 54.8 dial. The action of Bunt v.? 

1875 Paris Sussex Diaé. s.y., A bunt is described to me 
as a push with a knock in it, or a knock with a push in it. 

Bunt, v.' Naut. [f. Best 5.1] 

l. ¢rans. ‘To haul up the middle part of (a 
sail in furling’ (Smyth Sarlor's Iord-bk.). 

1611 Cotcr., Lourser, to bunt, or leaue a bunt ina sayle. 
1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 449 Haul’d up my courses, bunted 
my main sail. P 

. intr, Of a sail: To swell, to belly. 

1681 [see Buxtinc v7. sé.). 1755 in JoHNSON, and in mod. 
Dicts. (Not inSsmytu Saclor’s Word-bh.) 

Bunt, wv.- Chiefly da’. [cf. Burt v.; also 
Buncu, Bounce; Breton has dozs2/a in same sense, 
but connexion is scarcely possible.}] ¢vazzs. and 
intr. To strike, knock, push, butt. 

1825 HV/iltshk. Gloss., Bunt, to strike with the head, as a 
young animal pushes the udder of its dam, 1867 BusuNeLt 
Sor. Uses Dark Th. 203 When the gusty shocks of broad- 
side pressure bunt upon the house. 1875 ParisH Sussex 
Dial., Bunt, to rock a cradle with the foot; to push or 
butt. 

Bunt, v.° wad. [Etymology unknown: goes 
with Bunt sé.4 (In the 13th c. quot. we might 
read boulep, as a possible variant of bu/tep, from 
Bott v.1; but the spelling with ow does not other- 
wise occur until r3thc., and is peculiarly northern.] 
trans. To sift (meal), 

1340 A yend. 93 Ase be ilke bet bontep pet mele, bet to-delb 
bet flour urain pe bren. 1880 Miss Courtney I, Cornw, 
Gloss., Bunting, sifting flour. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss.(E. D. S.) 
Bunt, ro sift meal. 

Bunted banted), f4/.a, [f. Bunt 56.2 2 +-ED2.] 
Of wheat: Infected with bunt. 

1857 Berketry Crypto. Bot. 318 Bunted wheat often 
forms a large proportion in flour, and is used more particu- 
larly for the manufacture of gingerbread. 

+ Bunter ! (banter). Obs. exc. dial. [Etymo- 
logy unknown.] ‘A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the street ; and used, by 
way of contempt, for any low vulgar woman.’ J. 
Also attrib. 

1707 E. Wanp Hudtbras Rediv. 11. u. ii. (1715) 25 Punks, 
Strolers, Market Dames, and Bunters. 1721 BaiLey, Buster, 
a gatherer of Rags in the Streets for the making of Paper. 
1758 Monthly Kev. 184 A nasty bunter or stinking dirty 
fish drab. 1759 H. Watrote Par. Register in A, Dobson 
Fielding v. 118 There Fielding met his bunter muse. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 542, | heard a bunter at the Horse-guards 
last Friday evening swear she would not venture into the 
Park. 1819 Adcillard & llel.344 Complete fox-hunters and 
much addicted to the bunters, 

| Bunter? bwntar,. Geol. Short for bznter 
Sandstein, i.e. ‘mottled sandstone’, German name 
for the New Red Sandstone. 

[1830 Lyett Princ. Geol, xiii. (1850) 187 The Muschelkalk, 
Keuper, and Bunter Sandstein.] 1874 — Elem. Geol. xxii. 
1835) 331 The basement beds of the Keuper rest with a 
slight unconformability, upon an eroded surface of the 

sunter, 188: J. Io. Lee Note-dk. Amat. Geol. 72 The bone- 
bed has evidently filled cracks or hollows in the ‘bunter'. 
Bunter ®. wa/. [f. Best v.35] © An old-fash- 
ioned machine for eleaning corn.’ Parish Stssex 
Dial. 1873. 

Bunting ‘brntiy , sb.\ Also 4 bountyng, 5 
buntynge; ef. the variants Buxkiy, BUNTYLE, 
Busts. [Origin unknown; Skeat suggests com- 
parison with Bunt v2, Sc. beatin short and thick, 
plump see 3), Bunt 56.5, Welsh dontin the rump, 
bontinog largc-buttocked. } 

1. The English haine of a group of insessorial 
birds, the Lmberizinw, a sub-family of Jringillide: 
allied to the larks. The chief species are the 
Common B. i miliaris , also called Corn B.; 
Yellow B. |. citrinella) = YELLOW-HAMMER ; 
Black-headed B.: Reed B. (/2. schaniclus); 
Snow B. (Plectrophanes nivalis), a bird inhabiting 
t ve arctic regions, and visiting Britain in the winter c 
Rice B Dolichonyx oryztvorus) 30BOLINK. 

» #300 in Wright Lyré 2’. xt. ix. > Ich wold ich were a 
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threstelcok, A bountyng other a lavercok. ¢ 1440 Promip. 
Parv. 56 Buntynge, byrde, pratedlus. 1601 SHAKs. Add’s 
Well u. v. 7, I tooke this Larke for a bunting. 1655 
Movurret & eae Health's Improv. (1746) 188 Buntings 
feed chiefly upon little Worms. 1789 G. Wuite Selborue 
xiii. (1853) 57 The bunting does not leave this country in the 
winter. 1878 MarkuHam Gt. Frozen Sea xxiv. Great ex- 
citement was caused by the appearance of a snow bunting. 

a. The grey shrimp (Crangon vulgaris). , 

1836 Sceres Comm. by Land § S..92 Red shrimps, white 
shrimps, and buntings, or grey shrimps, of which the Iast 
are most esteemed for their flavour. | ay 

3. A term of endearment: in ‘baby bunting’, 
the meaning (if there be any at alli may possibly 
be as in Jamieson’s ‘ é¢772, short and thick, as 
a buntin brat, a plump child’. 

1665 Davenant Hts 1.1, Bunting {to the speaker’s wife] 
in very deed, You are to blame. Nursery Rime, Bye, baby 
bunting, Father's gone a hunting. i 

Bunting, 54.4 Also 8-9 buntine. (Origin 
uncertain: 1t has been conjecturally derived from 

3uNT v3 to sift, bolt. The analogy of the Fr. 

étamine, which means both bolting-cloth and 
bunting, supports this derivation, although there 
is no evidence that dzezting was ever actually used 
for ‘ bolting-cloth’. The fact mentioned in quot. 
1836 would suggest connexion with Ger. dze22/, Du. 
ont parti-coloured. (The word is not in Beawes 
Lex Mercatoria Rediviva 1752, which has always 
estamina, -as\.| ‘An open-made worsted stuff, 
used for making flags’ (Ure Déct. Arts); also in 
general, a flag, or flags collectively. 

1742 Navy Board Letter to L. C. A. 24 Sept. (MS. in 
Pub. Rec. O.) The French and Spanish colours allowed his 
Majesty's Ships are of bunting, whereas those used by the 
French and Spanish are of linen. 1755 JoHNson, Suxting, 
the stuff of which a ship’s colours are made. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) Buxtine, a thin woollen stuff, of which 
the colours and signals of a ship are usually formed. 1832 
Marryat NV. Forster xxxvi, Up goes her bunting. 1836 
Scenes Comm. by Land & S§. 235 Buntine is a thin open 
sort of woollen stuff .. it is woven in stripes, blue, white, 
red. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vili. (1879)161 A net made of 
bunting. 1871 Pitman Phonogr. 7 Bunting, streaming from 
the masthead. 

Bunting, v//. sé. [f. Bunt v.1+-1nel.] The 
bellying, bulging, or swelling of a sail, a net, etc. 

1681 Phil. Collect. X11. No. 3. 62 Without any bellying, 
bunting, or curvity in the superficies thereof. 

Bunting (bzntin), £4/. 2. [Of various origin : 
senses I, 2, f. Burt v.1+ -1nNG2.] 

l. Ofa sail: Bellying, swelling. 

axjoz R. Hooke in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 141 To prefer 
bellying or bunting sails to such as were hauled taught. 

2. Swelling, plump; filled out, rounded, short 
and thick. (But dzetz0g9 lamb may be from Buntv.2) 

1584 Peete Arraignm. Paris 1. 1, I have brought a 
twagger for the nones, A bunting lamb. 1613 MARKHAM 
Eng. Husbandman. 1. xvii. (1635)108 Barley for your seede 
.. elect that which is whitest, fullest, and roundest, being 
as the Plough-man calles it, a full bunting Corne. 1808-25 
Jameson Dict., Buntin, short and thick; asa buntin brat, 
wis child, Roxb. 

. ? Resembling a rabbit’s bunt: short and cocked. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury .259/2 The stork... hath but 
a short bunting Tail. 

4. ? Untidy, tawdry. 

1759 Compl. Lett.-Writer (ed. 6) 224 A large Pattern em- 
broider’d Gown .. which .. was unfashionable and bunting. 
1839 C. Crarx ¥. Noakes 13 When yow saa Mary drest, 
Nought she had on look’d bunting. 

Bunting crow (bentiy krdu), (Du. donte- 
kraai, f. bord parti-coloured + £raai crow ; infl. by 
BunTinc 5.1] The Hooded Crow (Corvus corntx’. 

{1658 Hexuam Dutch Dict. Bonte-kraaye,a Pide Crowe, 
or a Roiston crowe.] 1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 
62 Bunting crow—a name for the Crow. 

Buntlin. Sc. a.=Buntine sé.1 1. 

17.. Hynde Etin in Child’s Ballads 1. 296 We'll shoot 
the laverock in the lift, The buntlin on the tree. 

Buntline (bzntlai:n). Mau. [f. Bunt sb.1+ 
LinE.] 

1. A rope fastened to the foot-rope of a sail and 
passing in front of the canvas, so as to prevent it 
from ‘ bellying’ when being furled. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. vy. 22 Bunt lines is .. 
a small rope ..to trice or draw vp the Bunt of the saile, 
when you farthell or make it vp. 1748 Anson Voy, 1. x. (ed. 
4)139 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
bunt-lines broke. 1840 R. Dana Bef Aast xxiii. 70 The 
jigger was bent on to the slack of the buntlines. 

2. Comb., as buntline-cringle ; buntline-cloth, 

buntline-span (see quots.). 
1994 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 86 Buntline Cloth, the 
lining sewed up the sail, in the direction of the buntline, 
to prevent the sail being chafed. 1882 Nares Seasansh. 
(ed. 6) 80 A buntline span is a short piece of rope, with 
a thimble spliced into one end, through which the buntline 
Is rove ; they are used to keep the sail, when hauled up by 
the buntlines, from being blown away from the yard. 

+ Buntyle, obs. var, of Buntine 56.1 

€ 1450 Gloss.in Wr.-Wilcker 702 //ic pratellus, a buntyle. 

Bunwand: see Buy sé.1 

Bunweed (bynwid . Herd. [Another form of 

SENWEED, occurring also as dinzweed, diiadweed: 
etymological form and derivation uncertain. ] 
A Scotch name of the Ragweed (Senecio JSacobuwa 
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1455 Hottanp Houlate xxvii. 12 Bot a blak bunwede. 
1812 J. Witson AXev/frewwsh. 136 (Jam.) Prevailing weeds in 
meadows and grass lands are rag- wort or bindweed, Sexzecto 
jacobea. 1820 Blackw. Mag. June 26€ The Scottish witches 
always went by air on broomsticks and bunweeds. 1847 J. 
Witson Chr. North (1857) 11. 22 Sitting among the binweeds 
and thistles. : 

Buoy (boi, bwoi), 54. Forms: 5-7 boye, 6 
bwoy, (buie, buy,) 6-8 boy, (7 bouye, buye, 
boigh, bowie, boa, #/. boes), 7—buoy. [15th c. 
doye correspends to OF . boye ( Diez), boyee (Palsgr.), 
modF. doce, Norm. doze (Littre), Sp. doya, Pg. 
dota ‘buoy’; Du. boe7, MDu. doeze ‘ buoy’, and 
‘fetter’; the same word as OF. doze, buie, boe, 
bue, beue, Pr. boia, OSp. doya fetter, ehain:—L. 
dota halter, fetter (cf. Boy 56.2); applied to a 
buoy because of its being fettered to a spot. It is 
not clear whether the Eng. was originally from 
OF., or MDu. The pronunciation (bwoi), indi- 
cated already in Hakluyt, is recognized by all 
orthoepists british and American; but (boi) is 
universal among sailors, and now prevalent in 
England: Annandale’s /perial Dictionary, 1885, 
has (boi or bwoi), Cassell’s Aycyclopadic Dict., 
1879, says ‘ z silent’. Some orthoepists give béi.] 

L. A floating object fastened in a particular place 
to point out the position of things under the water 
(as anchors, shoals, roeks), or the course which 
ships have to take ; or to float a cable in a rocky 
anchorage to prevent its chafing against the rocks 
( = cable-buoy, mooring-buoy). Bell-buoy, a buoy 
fitted with a bell, to ring with the agitation of the 
water, and so give warning of danger. See also 
Can-Buoy, Nun-Buoy. b. Something adapted to 
buoy up or keep afloat a person in the water 
(=/efe-buoy). 

1466 AZann. § Househ. Exp. 325 Kabeles,and an hawser, 
and ij. boyes. 1530 Patscr. 199/1 Boy of an ancre, doyce. 
1584 R. Norman Safeguard of Sailers 6 The markes of 
the southern Buie, /4, 10 The Buy upon the Nes. 
1600 Haxtuyt Voy, (1810) IL]. 490 Marking..how ur 
bwoy floated vpon the water. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(1844)4 The Flats .. where buoys are placed, ’twixt which 
all ships are to sail. 1677 YarraNnton Exgd. /mprov, 41 An 
Harbour .. where a Boy and a Cord two Inches Diameter 
will he sufficient to a hold a Ship. 1802 Soutuey /2ch- 
cape Rock, That bell on the Inchcape Rock; Ona buoy in 
the storm it floated and swung, And over the waves its 
warning rung. 1840 Hoop Uf Xhine 25 The Buoys which 
mark theentranceintothe Maas. 1884 G.C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads x\. 315 The melancholy cadence of the bell-buoy. 

2. jig. Something which marks out a course, in- 


dicates danger, or keeps one afloat. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Coufut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) Pref. 10 
Which haue waded so farre .. as the Bowies and markes of 
holy Scriptures doe teach them. 1660 Z. Crorton Fas#ex. 
St. Peter's Fett. To Rdr. 7 Reformed Churches [are made] 
our lanched boighs to detect our dangers. @ 1770 G.WuiTE- 
FIELD Servmt. xxxii, Wks. (1772) VI. 16 Love.. is a.. buoy 
against the tempests of this boisterous world. 1803 Bristep 
Pedest, Tour 1. 149 Having no intellectual buoy by which 
to steer his course. 

3. attrib. (See also Buoy-ROPE.) 

1668 Witkins Read Char. 11. vii. § 6, 186 Cone with Cone: 
having Base to Base.. Buoy figure. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xiii. 225 The buoy end is carried in the left hand. 
1846 MceCuntocu Ace. Brit. Eupire (1854) 11. 167 Masters 
in the buoy or light service. 

Buoy (boi, bwoi), v. Also 7 boy, bouy. [In 
senses 1-3 app. adapted from some foreign source : 
cf. Sp. doyar to float (f. daya Buoy sb.), and see 
Buoyant; in sense 4 from the sb.] 

tl. zxtr. To rise to, or float on, the surface of 
a liquid; to rise, swell {as the sea’. Oés. 

1605 SHaks. Lear in. vii.6o0 The Sea, with such a storme 
.. would haue buoy’d vp And quench’d the Stelled fires. 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrimes 1. 1617 Our Wine wee saued which 
boyed to the shoare. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 73 
Which will not allow an heavy body left to itself within a 
flowsom one that is lighter, to buoy up. 


th. fig. Obs. 

1709 Pore Ess. Cr¢t. 463 Rising merit will buoy up at last. 
1716-8 — in Lady A, W. Montague’s Lett. I. viii. 24 Folly 
-. will buoy up..in spite of all our art to keep it down. 
1742 YOUNG M. TA. vi. 251 When the great Soul buoys up 
to this high Point. 

2. rans. To keep from sinking (in a fluid), to 
keep afloat ; ¢vazsf. to keep up, support, sustain. 
(Usually with 2.) 

1651 T. Barker Art Angling (1653) 8 The menow may 
swim .. being boyed up with a Cork or Quill. 1774 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 490 It is as hard to sink a cork, as to 
buoy up a lump of lead. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. 
(ed. 3) 3 The bat and flying squirrel .. have wings to buoy 
themselves upin the air, 1809 W. Irvine Anichkerd. 1. Vv. 
(1849) 113 Thus buoyed up, he floated on the waves. 

b. To raise to the surface of a liquid; to bring 
afloat .e.g. a sunken ship). 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Cust. Country 1.i, 1 will descend to 
thee, And buoy thee up. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 196/3 She 
sunk, with a Lighter .. Great care is taking to Buoy them 
up with all the speed that may be. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. 297 They .. buoy up some particles of the iron 
& carry it to fe surface, 

3. fg. To keep up, keep from sinking, support, 
sustain, (persons, courage, hope, heart, spirits, etc.). 


) (Usually with 2.) 


BUOYAGE. 


1645 in Rushw. //ist, Codd. iv. 1.136 Lord Byron buoy’d 
up with continual hopes, 1681 Drvyven Ads. & Achit. 821 
Brave to buoy the State. #1797 H. WaLroce Mem. Geo. 111, 
(1845) I. ix. 135 France had been buoyed up by the ambition 
-- of Spain. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xliii, The hopes which 
had been .. buoying me up. 

b. To raise, lift, cause to rise (the heart, spirits, 
etc.). (Usually with 22f.) 

1652 J. Wapswort tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 181 
They ought to .. boiiy them up out of that gulf of miserie 
whereinto they were plunged. 1662 Futter Horthies 1. 262 
Hearts sunk down are not to be boyed up. @1796 Burke 
Regic. Peace i, Wks, VIII. 86 Buoyed up to the highest 
point of practical vigour. a@ 18s0 Rosserm Dante & Circ. 
1. (1874) ne The spirits of thy life depart Daily to heaven 
with her—they so are buoy'd With their desire. 

4. To furnish or mark with a buoy or buoys; 


to mark as with a buoy (rarely with o7/). 

1596 Rateicu Discov. Guiana 36 Which shold [=shoal] 
John Douglas boyed and bekonned for them before. 
1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4350/3 They have .. lately buoy’d a 
new Chanel .. with 3 Black Buoys. 1710 in Picton L’poot 
Muuic. Rec. (1886) 11.49 The buoying out of Formby Chan- 
nell. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 215 The captain sounded 
and buoyed the bar. 1883 Dx, Arcytt Sf. Ho. Lords 19 
july: Rocks on the [Scotch] west coast are not sufficiently 

uoyed and beaconed, 

Buoyage (boiédz, bwoi-). [f. Buoy uv. and sé. 
+-AGE.] The providing of (or with) buoys. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 29 Buoyage of the River Tees. 
1863 Standard 5 Sept. 3/1 Charged equally by law with the 
buoyage, beaconage, and lights of the river. 1883 Chased. 
Frnl. 8 Dec, 769/1 Proposal for a uniform system of buoyage. 

Buoyance (boi‘ins, bwoi-). [f. BuoyANnT: see 
eeEy 


1, =Buoyancy. ( poet. or rhetorical.) 

1821 Lockuart Vaderino 111. iii. 86 The words.. produced 
I know not what of buoyance and of emotion. 1835 als 
CorerinGe Jo Nautilus in Q, Rev. XLIX. 520 Leap along 
with gladsoine buoyance, 

2. A contrivance for imparting buoyancy to boats. 

1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 39 The side buoyance can be 
taken out and repaired.. Punt, fitted with buoyance, if 
swamped not to sink. 

Buoyancy (boiinsi, bwoi-). Also 8 boy- 
ancy. [f. Buoyant: see -ancy.] The quality of 
being buoyant. 

1. Power of floating (on liquid or fluid); ten- 
dency to float. b. As an attribute of the liquid: 
Power of supporting a floating body (rare). ¢. Hy- 
drostatics: Lossof weight due to immersion in a 
liquid; the vertical upward pressure of a liquid 
on an immersed or floating body, which is equal 
to the weight of displaced liquid; also of the 
lower layers of a liquid on those above. 

1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. 9 All the winged Tribes owe 
their Flight and Boyancy hereunto, 1765 Witkinson in 
Phil. Traus. LV. 97 The cork had not... lost any force of 
buoyancy. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 248 When the 
stone was got up to the surface of the water .. becoming 
heavier by losing its buoyancy. 1831 LarpNner Hydrostat. 
v.97 The support, whether partial or total, which a solid 
receives from a liquid .. is expressed by the term buoyancy. 
1868 Waicut Ocean World i. 19 The saltness of sea water 
increases its density, and at the same time its buoyancy. 

2. fg. Elasticity of spirit, lightheartedness ; 
capacity for recovering after depression. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. Aug., The reckless buoyancy of young 
blood. 1824 Dispin L267. Comp. 516 There is neither fancy, 
nor brilliancy, nor buoyancy, about him, 1866 DickENs 
Lett. (1880) II. 249, I have noticed .. a decided change in 
my buoyancy and hopefulness, 1886 Mortry Crit. Misc. 
III. ro2 To the last he retained his extraordinary buoyancy. 

3. Tendency to rise (in the price of stocks and 
shares), in the national revenue, etc. 

1883 Manch, Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 Considerable buoyancy 
was developed owing toa smart recovery on the Paris Bourse. 

Buoyant (boi‘ant, bwoi-), 2. Also 6 boyent, 
7 boyant. [perhaps ad. Sp. doyanze in same sense, 
or OF. donyant (app. also synonymous, though 
explained differently in Godef.); in Eng. it is app. 
older than Buoy v. See -antTl.] 

1. Having the power of floating, tending to 
float ; floating. 

1578 W. Bourne 7yreas. gon Trav, tv. x, The syde [of a 
ship] being rounde and full, it is the more boyenter a great 
deale. 1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. 442 note, The Air- 
Bladder [of a fish] makes the Body more or less buoyant. 
1765 Witkinson in PAtl. 7ranus. LV.98 The buoyant power 
of cork in fresh water. 1792 Gentd. Wag, Mar. 210 Produced 
from seed buoyant in the atmosphere, 1835-6 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. & Phys. |. 40/2 Filled with air, which renders the 
whole animal so buoyant that it floats on the surface. 

b. Lightly elastic. 

1835-6 Tocp Cyct. Anat, & Phys. 1. 70/1 The quick and 
buoyant motions of the lively child. 

c. fig. Tending to rise or keep up. 

¢ 1661 Mrg. Argyle's Well, §c. in Hart. Misc. (1746) VIII, 
go/e His Vices were most notorious and boyant. 1808 Syp. 

mith HWks. (1869) 112 Religion is so noble and powerful a 
consideration—it is so buoyant and so unsubmergible. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 282 That part of the public 
revenue is most buoyant. 

2. Of liquid: Having the power of keeping 
bodies afloat on its surface. 

1692 DryDEen Eleonora Ded.(Globe), The water under me 
was buoyant. 1813 Byxon Br. Abydos u. iii, These limbs 
that buoyant wave hath borne. 1873 Morey Noussean |. 
324 The buoyant waters of emotion and sentiment. 
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3. fig. Of the spirits: Easily recovering from 
depression, elastic, light. Of persons: Light- 
hearted, cheerful, hopeful. 

a1748 T'Homson Wes, (1766) 1. 130 Nerves .. full of buoy- 
ant spirit. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 2121/1 A 
man of buoyant and animated valour. 1824 W, IRviNG 
T. Trav. 1, 338 My spirits were most buoyant after a tem- 
porary prostration. 1843 Prescotr JVexrico (1850) I. 198 
His buoyant spirits were continually breaking out in trouble- 
some frolics. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's /ist. Ref. 1.1. 105 
‘The buoyant confidence of youth. ; 

4. Comb,, as buoyant-minded adj. 

1833 Ilr. Martineau Charnt. Sea iii. 27 One or two of the 
«.- more buoyant-minded of the party. 

Buoyantly, adv, Ina buoyant manner. 

1854 Bapnam ffadieut, 24 We might fail to carry him 
buoyantly over. 1873 HoLtanp A. Bonnie. xiv. 225, 1 could 
not have been more eS yaetlyoxpeatal 1883 A nowledge 
22 June 370/2 Shares went up buoyantly. 

Buoy‘antness. ds. rare. = Buoyancy. 

1668 Proc. Royal Soc. 111. 395 (L.), The lightness and 
buoyantness ofthe rope. 1716 J. Perry State of Kuss. 121 
The Air being .. without that Strength of Elasticity or 
Buoyantness that is occasioned by the Heat of the Sun. 

Buoyed (boid, bwoid), p//. a. [f. Buoy w.] 

1. Kept afloat, supported, ete.: see Buoy v. 

2. Furnished with a buoy or buoys. 

1881 Phitada. Record, No. 3438. 2 The best lighted and 
buoyed river in the world. 1881 “cho 28 June 3/1 The 
buoyed end of the new American cable. 

Buoy-rope (b(w)oirdup). [f. Buoy sé. + 
Rope.) ‘The rope by which the buoy is fastened 
to the anchor. + Also /ravsf. (quot. 1562 used 
for 2 woman’s pig-tail). 

1s6z2 J. Heywoop Prov. & Eftgr. (1867) 64 Except hir 
maide shewe a fayre paire of heeles, She haleth her by the 
boy rope, tyll her braines ake. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
iVks. 111.65 a/2 Cleere, cleere the boighrope, steddy, well 
steered. 1723 /éid. No. 6129/3 ‘I'welve Fathom of a 
Buoy Rope of six Inches and an half. 1860 H. Stuarr 
Seaman's Catech. 56 If the cable should be slipped or parted, 
the buoy-rope is used for weighing. . 

Buplever \bizple-var). Bot. [a. F. duplvre :— 
L. dbpleurum, a. Gr. Bodmdevpov, f. Bov- ox+ 
mevpov rib.] The plant Hare’s-ear or Thorough- 
wax. ‘An English name adapted from the French, 


proposed by Bentham’ (7reas. Bot.). 

1881 G. ALLEN in Corith, eg Se 706 The narrow bu- 
plever flowers only at ‘Torquay and in Jersey and Guernsey. 
/bid. 716 Torquay .. shares a southern buplever with the 
Channel Islands. i ’ 

|| Buprestis (b'zpre'stis’. [L. dzpresti’s, a. Gr. 
Bovmpnars, lit. ‘ox-burner’.] 

1. An unidentified insect of the ancients, very 
harmful to cattle ; ‘ perhaps of the genus Mylabris’ 
(Kirby and Spence). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xiii. (1495) 773 This 
Burestes lyeth amonge herbes and grasse: and the oxe 
swalowyth this beste, and whan this Burestes is swa- 
lowed he chaufeth sodenly the lyuour of the oxe and 
makyth hym breke with grete payne and sorowe. 1601 
Hotranp Péiny 11. 377 There is a kind of insect or flie 
called Buprestis ., kine and oxen catch much harme by this 
flie. [1658 RowLanp Mouffet's Theat. [1is. 1001, | have seen 
about Heidelberg two Buprestes like Scarabees.] ; 

2. Zool. A genus of beetles, natives of the tropics, 
remarkable for brilliant colouring. Hence the family 


Buprestide, rarely anglicized as Bupre‘stidans. 

1835 Kirpy (ad. & Just. Anim. 11. xx. 364 The most splen- 
did and brilliant of the whole Order, the Buprestidans. 

Bur, burr (bz1), 56. Forms: 4 borre, 4-7 
burre, 6- bur, 7- burr. [app. identical or cogn. 
with Da. dorre bur, burdock, Sw. borre sea- 
urchin, and in comb. sard-borre burdock, though 
the word is not found in ON., nor in Eng. 
before the 14th c. <A derivation from F. dourre 
‘rough hair, flock of wool’, labours under the 
diffeulty that the F. word is not found ever to 
have had the sense which Eng. éury shares with 
Da. and Sw. dorre ; nor does the Eng. word show 
the wider sense of F. dourre. 

The spelling of this and various other words or senses of 
words, phonetically and perhaps even etymologically iden- 
tical with it, is very unsettled : in nearly all éu7v is an earlier 
spelling, but in the present word éur is now usual. See 
further under Burr] 

1. Any rough or prickly seed-vessel or flower- 
head of a plant: esp. the flower-head of the Bur- 
dock (Aretium lappa) ; also, the small seed-vessel 
of the Goose-grass (Galium aparine) and other 


plants ; the husk of the chestnut. 
¢1330 Arth, ‘ Mert. 8290 Togider thai cleued .. So with 
other doth the burre. ¢ 1440 romp. Parv.56 Burre, ae 
tis. a1547 J. Heywoop Four P's in Dodsley (1780) 1. 87 
ys eares as ruged as hurres. 1600 Suaxs. A. V. Z. 1. iii. 
13 They are but burs, Cosen, throwne vpon thee in holiday 
foolerie .. our very petty-coates will catch them. 1684 R. 
Watcter Nat. E.rfer. 87 Like the Burre or Husk of a Chest- 
nut. 19779 Mrs. DeLany Leds. Ser. u. 11. 425 Goose grass 
or cleavers. .does not bear burrs(which are the seed vessels) 
till after the time of its flowring. ¢1817 Hoac Tales & Sk. 
III. 316 The burr of a Scots thistle. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pt. IN. 87 Fruits, beset with prickles, are truly 
burs, clinging very readily to any object. 1874 Ror Ofen. 
Chestnut Burr xi, She took the burr from his hand and 
plucking out the chestnut tossed the burr away. 
b. Phr. Zo stick (cleave, eling, etc.) like a bur. 
¢ 1330 (see above}, 1514 Barctay Cyt, & Uplondyshm. 


BUR. 


(1847) 43 Together they cleve more fast then do burres. 
1603 Snaks. Meas. for M. 1. iii, 189, I am a kind of Burre, 
I shal sticke. 1712 ARBUTIINOT Fohn Bull (2727) 59 When 
a fellow stuck like a bur, that there was no shaking him off. 

1810 Craspe Sorough v, Friends who will hang like burs 
upon his coat. 1865 Merivate Nom. Emp. VIII. Ixiv. 81 
It fastens itself like a hurr on the memory. 

c. The female catkin or ‘cone’ of the hop 
before fertilization. [Dossibly a different word: in 
Fr, the vine when coming into bud is said to be 
ex bourre ; cf. 5.) 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 396 The male hop 
has its .. pollen previously perfected, so as to impregnate 
the stigma or bur of tthe female. /é7/. 403 About the middle 
of this month [July] the hop... begins to put forth bloom, 
which is called ‘coming out into bur’, 1881 WititENEAD 
Lfops 5x It is worse than useless to wash the plants after 
they are in burr, or blossom. : 

2. Any plant which produces burs, esp. Are/iam 
lappa ‘the Burdock , and the genus Yanthium. 

1480 Cath. Angl. 48 A Burre.. paliurxs. 15962 ISULLEYN 
Bk Stuples 38a, Vhe great Burre, which is more common! 
known then commended. 1585 Lioyp 7 reas. //ealth 
viij, The rote of a little burre sodden in Vinegar. 1634 
Mitton Comus 350 Where may she wander now... amongst 
rude burs and thistles? 1815 [ELeninstone Ace, Canbut 
(1845) 1. 33 We found ourselves..among sand-hills, stunted 
bushes, burs, and phoke. 1842 TeENsxyson Day-Dr. 66 Bur 
and brake and briar. ; 

3. fg. That which clings like a bur; a thing or 
person difficult to get rid of or ‘shake off’. 

1sg90 Suaks. Mids, NV. ut. ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur. 1633 Heyvwoop Lug. Trav. ut. Wks. 1874 IV. 51 This 
burre will still cleaue tome; what, no meanes Toshake him 
off? x B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Burre, a Hanger on, or 
Dependant. 1826 J. Witson Voct, A mbr, Wks. 1855 I. 119 
The burr has a pawky expression that’s no canny. 

4. fg. ‘Bur in the throat’: anything that ap- 
pears to stick in the throat or that produces a 
choking sensation, accunulation of phlegm, huski- 
ness; ‘a lump in the throat’, 

1393 Lanoi. /. Pf, C. xx. 306 Smoke and smorpre.. Til 
he be bler-eyed oper hlynde * and pe borre [z.r. burre] in 
hus prote. 1609 Ev. Wom.in Hum. u. ii. in Bullen O. P2. 
IV, Theres hemming indeede, like a Cat .. with a burre in 
herthroate. 1641 Mittox CA. Gout. Wks. 1738 I. 74 Their 
honest .. natures coming to the Universities .. were sent 
home again with. .a scholastical Bur in their throats. 1749 
Cursterr. Left, I, ccxiii. 319, I hemm’d once or twice ‘for 
it gave me a bur in my throat’, 

5. A knob or knot in a tree; also, one of the 
‘buds’ or pimples characteristic of the farcy. 
[Perhaps a distinct word: cf. I’. dourve vine-bud 
(see 1 c) dourrelet ‘round swelling on a tree’.] 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. W.s.v. Alaple, ‘Vhat which is 
fullest of Knots and Burs is of greatest Value. 1725 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 6397/2 Several Burs, Remains of the Farcy. 1869 
Masters Veg. Terat. 347 The large ‘ gnaurs’ or ‘ burrs’, met 
with in elms, etc., alsoin certain varieties of apples. 

6. The rounded knob forming the base of a 
deer’s hom. [Cf. Burt, bud of a deer’s horn.) 

1575 Tursery. Bk, Venerie 236 The round roll of pyrled 
horne that is next to the head of an harte is called the 
Burre. 1677 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. (1706) 65 The Bur is 
next the Head; and that which is about the ur, is called 
Pearles. 1736 Date in PAil. Trans. XXX1X. 386 The 
Moose hath a branched Brow-Antler between the Burr and 
the Palm. 1828 Stark £lécm. Nat. Heist. 1. 148 Horns.. 
with a branch above the burr pointing forward. 

b. (See quot.) 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. sv., Burrs denote bits of flesh 
adjoining to the horns of a beefs hide, cut off by poor 
women after it is brought to market. 

7. dial, See quots. [? from sense 1.] 

1863 Atxinson Danby Prowine., N. Riding Yorksh., Bur, 
the stone or other obstacle placed behind the wheel. 1875 
Whitby Gloss. (E. D.S.), Bur, (1) an impediment; an an- 
noyance; (2) the drag-chain and shoe for fastening up a 
carriage wheel when going down a hill. 

8. Coméb., as bur-breeding, -head, -leaf-, -rvool ; 
bur-bark, the fibrous bark of 7rtum/fella semt- 
triloba, a tropical shrub bearing prickly fruits or 
burs; bur-flag = éu7v-reed; bur-grass, Se. ?a 
species of Carex; bur-knot = Bur 6: bur-mari- 
gold, popular name of the genus Bidens; + bur- 
nettle, perhaps Uvrtica pilulifera,; bur - oak, 
Quercws macrocarpa of N. America ; bur-parsley, 
the genus Caucalts, esp. C. daucoides, an umbelli- 
ferous weed with prickly fruit ; bur-reed, common 
name of the genus Sfargunium; bur-thistle, 
Carduus lanccolatus, also called Spear - thistle ; 
bur-weed, -Yandhium strumarinm; also other 
plants producing burs, as Ga/ium aparine (Goose- 
grass), Caucalis nodosa, and the genus 7yiumfella. 
See also BuRDock. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 233 The *Bur-Bark. The plant 
is common in Jamaica. 1630 Daron Muses Elystum ua, 
(R.) By the rough ‘bur breeding docks Ranker than the 
oldest fox. 1844 Brit, [dsb 1. xxix. 463 A coarse kind of 
grass called *‘ bur-grass’. 1840 Browninc Sordedlio v. 412 
‘Spear-heads for battle, “burr-heads for the joust.’ 1483 
Cath. Angl. 48 A *Burre hylle, dappetum, est locus wbt 
crescunt lappe. 615 Lawsox Orch. & Gard. m1. vil. (1668) 
15 A *bur-knot .taken from an Apple-tree, 1634 Tbr, I ALt 
Occas. Med. cxiii. Wks, (1808) 204 On a *bur-leaf. 1833 in 
Proc. Berw, Nat, Club I, No. 1.29. 1879 Priok Plant.n., 
*Bur Marigold, a composite flower allied to the marigold, 
with seeds that adhere to the clothes like burrs. 1913 
Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 36 Common *Bur-Net- 
tle. 1865 C. A. Jouns in Treas. Bot. 1. 241 The *Bur 


BUR. 


Parsley .. is a British plant, growing in corn-fields ina ! 


ky soil. 1 Gerard Herbal i. xxx. § 2. 41 These 

But dane Bee called Sparganium..I rather call them 
*Burre Reede. 1769 Siz J. Hitt fav. Herbal 1789\98 Bur- 
Reed, a common water-plant, with rough heads o seeds. 
1883 G. C. Davies in Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 4/2 The eye to 
see beauty in bur-reeds and sweet-sedges. 16s0tr. Bacon's 
Life & Death 43 Asparagus, pith of Artichokes and *Burre- 
roots boiled. 1787 Burns Ap, A/ess Scott ii, The rough 
*burr-thistle, spreading wide. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1. s. v. Burr, *Burrweed, Sfarganium rantosum, 
1882 G. ALLEN Colours of Fl.iv. 84 Unless. .like..Xanthium 
strumarium, burweed, they have declined as far as colour- 
less or green florets. : 

« See also Burk sé. in all senses. 

Bur, v.! [f. prec.: cf. also BuRR 56.6] fravs. 
To remove burs from (wool): see BURRING. 

Bur, v.2 dial. [f. Bur sd. 5.] cvans. (See quots.). 

1863 ATKINSON Danby Provinc., N. Riding Vorksh., Bur, 
to block or stop the wheel of a waggon or cart.. by..a 
stone. 1876 JWid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Bur, to maintain 
an object in position by blockage or leverage, as. .a partially 
raised weight is burred up from the ground with a crowbar. 

Bur, obs. f. Birr, BowER sé.! 

+ Burail. Ods. [Fr.=‘Silke rash” Cotgr.] 
stuff half silk and half worsted. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 36 Burail-Stuff per roo Weight, 07 00. 

|| Bura‘t, bura‘to. Obs. (OF. burat, Sp. bu- 
ralo.| The same as BoraTo, q. v. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Alendosa’s Hist. China 350 Shippes 
laden with.. calles of networke, Buratos, Espumillas. 
¢160x J. Kevmer Latch Fishing in Phenix 1. 226 Velvets, 
Buratoes, Rash, Fustians. 1750 Beawes Lex Alercat. 
(1752) 816. .Camblets. . Burats (a coarse woollen stuff), 

Buratite (bi#-ritsit). 3/7. [f. the mineral- 
ogist Burat+-1TE.] A variety of aurichalcite. 

1863-79 Watts Dict. Chew. 1. 686 Buratite. .is very vari- 
able in composition, and is probably a mixture of several 
minerals. 1868 Dana A/zn. 712 Buratite or the so-called 
lime aurichalcite. 

Burbet, obs. form of Burzot. 

+ Bu-rble, s4.1 Ofs. Forms: 4 burbel, 5 bur- 
bulle, -byl(l.e, 6 burbul, 5-7 burble. [f. 
BURBLE v.: ct. BUBBLE sé. With sense 2 cf. the 
use of OF. éudbetle in the two senses of pimple, 
swelling, and ‘ bulle d’air dans l'eau’ (Godef.).] 

1. A bubble, bubbling. 

61350 Legendae Catholicae, Marie Maud. 239 A litel child 
..The se it was comen tille Therwith it made michel gale 
With gret stones and with smale And playd with burbels of 
the water. 1483 Cath. Angi. 47 A Burbylle in ye water. 
éudla. 1530 Pa.sGcr. 202/1 Burble in the water, dadette, 
1547 Boorve Brev. Health \xxiii. 21 b, A wyndy spume the 
which is full of burbles. 

b. quasi-adzj. Bubbling. 

c1430 Lyvc. Chorle & Birde (1318) 3 The burbill [z.7. 
burbly} wawes in their up boyllyng. 

2. A pimple ; a boil. 

1555 Even Decades W’. [nd (Arb.} 266 Certeine pimples 
orburbuls, 1610 Barroucn eth. Physick vu. iv. (1639) 387 
As often as burbles are broken in the bowels. 1622 Ma- 
Lynes Anc. Law-Jlerch. 77 lacinths .. have commonly 
pimples or burbles in them. 

Burble, sé.2 Sc. dial. [see BurBLE v.2] 
‘Trouble, perplexity, disorder’ (Jam.). 

1812 Case, Moffat 45 Jam.) He always made burbles, by 
which the deponent understood trouble. 1836 CartyLe in 
Froude 42/2 (1885) I. 78 Much that was a burble will begin 
to unravel itself. 

+ Bu'rble, v.! Oés. Also 4 burbull, (5 bro- 
bill), 6 burbyll, -bul. [Found¢1300. There 
are several similar forms in Romanic: It. dorbo- 
glare to make a rumbling or grumbling noise, Pg. 
borbulhar, Sp. borbollar to bubble forth, also mod. 
Picard dordbouller to murinur (Diez) ; all apparently 
imitative words, though Diez thinks the Sp. and 
Pg. possibly formed on L. éu/la bubble. The 
Ing. word can hardly have any actual connexion 
with these, exc. as a parallc! onomatopceia, ex- 
pressing the sound made by the agitation, issuing 
forth, or flowing of a liquid mixed with vesicles of 
air or gas. Of this the later BuBBLE appears to 
have been either a simple variant or a conscious 
modification. In the later use of ézvdle there is 
more of the notion of flowing than in dudéle, as 
though 4urble combined the notions of dubéle and 
purl, but the sh. durble was in 14-16th c. exactly 
=L. bulla ‘ bubble ’.) 

I. intr. To form vesicles or bubbles like boiling 
water; to rise in bubbles; to flow in or with 
bubbles, or with bubbling sound. 

1303 R. Bruyxe Mandl. Synne 10207 As ho3 here yjen 
shulde burble out. ¢ 1440 /’v0mp. Parv. 56 Burblon [1499 hur- 
belyn], as ale or ober lykore, Allo, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
x. u, A fayre welle, with clere water burbelynge. 1530 
Parser. 454/2 To boyle up or burbyll up as a water dothe 
In a spring, dourlloner. 1597 W. VALLANS 7200 Swannes in 
Leland’s [tin.(1759 V 10 To Whitwell short, whereof doth 
burbling rise The spring, that makes this little river runne, 

b. To form bubbles in water, etc., to gurgle ; 
cf, Bran v2 
¢ ape Destr. Troy 5760 Wom was leuer. be brittnet in 

tell, ben Wurbutl int € 1440 27S. Lincoln A.i.17 
65 ‘Talliw | Many a balde manne laye there swykede, 

iande in his hlode. 
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@ 1528 SKELTON Kephyc., These .. friscairly yonkerkyns .. 
basked and baththed in their, .burblyng and boyling blode. 
1555 Even Decades W7. [nd.u1.11.(Arb.)113 The burbulinge 
of the sande declared the sea to bee ..shalowe. 1609 £v. 
Won, tu Hum. u.i. in Bullen O. 2. 1V, The Meridian Sol 
Discern’d a dauncing in the burbling brook. 1622 J. Hac- 
THORPE in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 346 Burbling streames. 

Bu rble, v.27 Sc. dal. (Cf F. barbourller ‘to 
jumble, confound, huddle, or mingle ill-fauouredly’ 
(Cotgr., and its cognates: cf. esp. Catalan dordollar 
to perplex, bewilder. But actual connexion be- 
tween these and the Sc. word is notevidenced. Cf. 
BARBULYE. ] 

trans. To perplex, confuse, muddle. 

1843 Mars. Cartyre Leét. (1883) 1. 244 His external life 
fallen into a horribly burbled state. 

+Burbly, z. Obs. [f. Bursie sé.1+-y¥1.] 
Full of bubbles, bubbling. : 

1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems 181 The burbly [z.7. burbill} 
wawes in [their] up boyling. 

Burbolt, -boulte, obs. forms of Birp-Bott. 

1575 G. Harvey Letterv-bk, (1884) 90 Owte of the quiver of 
good likinge, On burboulte of truste, worthe the shootinge. 

Burbot (bi1bet). Forms: 5 borbot, (6 bor- 
botha), 7 burbott, -bate, -bout, S-9 burbolt, 
(7-8 bird- bolt), 7- burbot, (9 burbet, barbott). 
[a. F. dozrbotte (Littré), dozrbete (Godel), bourbette 
(Cotgr.) ; the usual mod.F. form is éardole, bar- 
botle ; cf. bourboter, barbotter, to dabble or wallow 
in mud. (The variant é¢rd-bol¢ appears to be due 
merely to popular etymology.)] ; 

A fresh-water fish (Zofa vulgaris) of the family 
Gadidx, somewhat like an eel, but with a flat head, 
having two small ‘ beards’ on the nose and one on 
the chin. Also called Ee/-fout or Coney-fish. 

a1475 in Rel. Ant. I. 85 The borbottus and the stykyl- 
bakys. ¢1sz0 ANprEw Noble Lyfe in Babces Bh. (1868) 231 
Borbotha be fisshes very slepery, somewhat lyke an ele 
hauinge wyde mouthes & great hedes, it is a swete mete. 
1605 in Archvologia (1800) XIII. 348 These Fishe bee nowe 
in seasone..Burbott. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 241 In 
Staffordshire .. it is call’d a Burbot or bird-bolt, perhaps 
from that sort of Arrow rounded at head, somewhat like 
this fishes. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 163 Burbot or Bird- 
bolt. 1772 Forster in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 150 The four 
kinds of Hudson's Bay fish are the Sturgeon, the Burbot, 
the Gwyniad..the Sucker. 1865 Kincstry //evew. xxix, The 
knights think scorn of any thing worse than smelts and 
burbot. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 106 Barbott 
(or Eelpout). 

Burbreach, obs. form of dorough-breach: see 
BoroucH 7. 

Burcer, obs. form of Bursar. 

Burch, obs. form of BoroucH, Burcu. 

Burchin, obs. form of BrrcvEn. 

+ Burd. Oés. (exc. in ballad poetry). Forms: 
3-4 burde, bird, 4-5 berd.e, birde, buyrde, 
buirde, byrd(e, (5 byurde), 5 beerde, 8, 9 bird, 
5- burd. [A word of obscure origin, found in the 
earliest ME. in form éz7de, frequent in Layamon, 
but afterwards chietiy in northern, or north midl. 
writers, and in alliterative verse. 

Burd has been variously identified with Birp, and with 
Brive. Although its later spelling is identical with the 
mod. Sc. form of é¢7d, and it has been sometimes treated as 
merely a fig. use of this word, the earlier forms of both show 
them to be quite distinct. The identification with d7ide has 
somewhat more plausibility; but even if we take as the 
basis the Da. dvvd instead of the OE. 4ryd, the phonetic 
difficulties are many andserious. The various ME. spellings 
seem to indicate that the vowel was 7=OE. y; some of them 
also favour adissyllabic form. The OE. adj. dy7de ‘ wealthy’, 
or perhaps ‘ well-born, noble’ answers phonetically, and the 
sense ‘well-born’ or ‘wealthy éady’, would apparently 
make it a suitable companion-word to deo77, But the rarity 
of the OF. adj, (found once, Ores. 1. i. 15, and there masc., 
se byrdvsta ‘the wealthiest man’) presents obvious difficulties.] 

A poetic word for ‘ woman, lady’, corresponding 
to the masculine BERNE; in later use chiefly= 
‘ young lady, maiden’. (See Brrp sé. 1 d.) 

¢ 1205 Lay. 19271 /Efter Ardur wes iboren beo adie burde 
[ce 1275 maide] “Ene. a1225 St. Marher. 21 Cum nu ford 
burde to bi brudgume..alre burde brihtest. c1325 £. F. 
Altit. P. B. 80 Bobe burnez & burdez. c1340 Cursor AT. 
12305 (Trin.) Ioseph went also soone Wip him marie pat 
burde [zv.7. bird] bolde. 1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. xix. 131 The 
berdes po songe Saw! interfectt mille, et dauid decem 
mtlia. 1393 /did. C. xxit. 135 The buyrdes [po] songen. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12037 Fro bale deth be burd [Helen] for 
to saue. c1430 /Tynins Virg. (1867) 13 Heil pou blessid 
beerde in whom [crist] was pi3t. c1440 Ford A/ys¢. xli. 209 
But Mary byrde, thowe neyd not soo. @ 1560 Rottanp Cr#. 
Venus 1, 418 Thay wald Venus make content Be sum new 
burd. ?%2 1600 Ballad in D. Wilson Alem. Edinb. 33 My 
birde ladie in Halyroode. 17.. Faér Helen 11. in Scott 
Minstr. Sc. B. 103 When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 
1858 Morris H’eliand Riv, 229 ‘It is some burd’, the fair 
dame said .. ‘Has coine to see your bonny face’. 

Burd, obs. and Sc. form of Birp, Boarn. 

1596 SrensER #. Q. 1Vv. ii. 35 Tunes of beasts and burds. 

Burd Alisander, var. of Born ALEXANDER, 
Obs., a kind of striped silk. 

+ Burd-alone, a. Oés. Sc. (a rare archaism in 
mod. poet.) Also burd-alane, bird-. [Origin of 
burd obscure ; perh.= Birp, ‘like a sparrow alone 
upon the house tops’, /’s. cii. 7. Jamieson says 
the word ‘is used to denote onc who is the only 
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child left in a family’, but the cxamples show a 
much more general sense.] As a solitary person 
or being; entirely alone, ‘all alone’. 

1572 Lament. Lady Scotl, in Scot. Poems 16th GC. 11. 251 
Tak 3e ane, We must not leif the vther bird alane. a@ 1600 
Auld Maitland Introd. in Scott Mixstr. Sc. B., Burd- 
allane, his only son and air. 17.. Gallant Grahkauis, ibid. 
And Newton Gordon, burd-alone, And Dalgatie both stout 
andkeen. 1717 Ramsay Lucky Wood in Poems (1800) 1. 228 
She’s dead and gane, Left us and Willie burd alane, To bleer 
and greet. «@ 1800 S?y Roland x. in Chambers Sc, Ballads 
(1829) 259 He was riding burd-alane. a1800 King Henrie 
in Scott AM/7xstr. Sc. B, And this was seen o’ King Henrie For 
he lay burd alane. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. II. iv. 32 
When thou a maiden burd-alone, Hadst eighteen summers! 

+ Burda‘sh. Os. Also berdash. [Derivation 
uncertain. Possibly the same as BarpDASH (as 
sometimes also spelt), on the ground that the 
article of apparel was considered to be of effemin- 
ate character, and a foppery for men to be ashamed 
of. Connexion with HaBERDASH is also suggested, 
though at present unsupported by any evidence.] 

An article of personal adornment worn in the time 
of Queen Anne and George I; ‘the fringed sash 
worn round the waist by gentlemen’ (Fairholt) ; 
‘it would seem akind of cravat’( Hare /rag7.1873). 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 10 ? 5, I have prepared a 
treatise against the Cravat and Berdash [other edd. bar- 
dash]. 172: Mrs. Centuivre Plat. Lady Epil. 1go Yet tell 
me, Sire, don’t you as nice appear [as the woman] With 
your false Calves, Burdash, and Fav’rites [z.e¢. curls on the 
temples. Stage direction ‘Pointing to her head’]. 1730 
Fenale Parsouw (in Fairholt s.v.) A modern beau. .Cane, 
ruffles, sword-knot, burdash, hat, and feather. 

Burde, obs. f. BEARD, Boarp; var. of BIRDE 
(birth), Bourb (jest). 

Burde, pa. t. of Bir, Bur v. Oés. to behove. 

c 1400 Rowland § Of. 1253 A nobill suerde the burde not 
wolde. 

Burdeaux, obs. f. BorpDEAuX. 

Burdell, var. BorpEL, BorDELLO, Oés. brothel. 

Burden, burthen (b71d'n, bz-10'n). Forms: 
a. I berden, 2 byréen, -pan, 3-4 byr-, birpin(e, 
-then(e, -thun, (borpon), 4 burpen, -on, 4-5 
berthen, 5 birthan, byrthyn, borhtyn, §~ bur- 
then. 8. 2 byrden, 3 birden, -in, 4 byrdoun, 
5 byrdune, -dyn(g, bir-, burdyne, 6 bordone, 
bir-, burding, burdayne, -eyne, -un, bourdon, 
Sc. buirdin, 2- burden. [OE. éy7der str. fem.= 
OS. burthinnia:—WGer. type *bzrpinnja, an ex- 
tension (with suffix -zz27a as in OE. reden) of 
*burpr- (see BrrtH), f. stem 6u7- of *ber-ax to 
Brak. The synonymous OHG. éurdiz, Goth. 
baurpei, differ only in the suffix. The Eng. forms 
with d, which began to appear early in 12thc., 
may be compared with szurder for murther, and 
dial. farden, furder, for farthing, further. The 
prevalent form is now éurden, but burthen is still 
often retained for ‘ capacity of a ship’, and also as 
a poet. or rhetorical archaism in other senses. Of 
the senses in Branch IV, some are derived from 
the Romanic BourDon2, influenced by the Eng. 
burden; others belong to the native word with 
more or less influence from éourvdon. The fusion 
of the two words is so complete that it is not 
possible to treat Branch IV as an independent sb.] 

I. That which is borne. 

1. A load. 

@. axrooo ELFRiIC Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 106 Sarciza, seam 
uel berden. 1154 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Wua 
sua bare his byrpen gold &-syluer. c1205 Lay. 25970 He 
bar uppen his rugge burdene [1275 borpone} grete. @ 1300 
Havelok 807 Gladlike I wile the paniers bere. . They ther be 
inne a birthene gret. 1382 Wycuir Nad, iv. 47 Berthens 
to be bore [1388 To bere chargis]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. vin. xxv, Bereris of heuy burpones. 1566 T. Stapre- 
ton Ret. Untr. Fewell i. 4, 1 trust the burthen will sone be 
disburdened. 1703 MaunpreEte Your. Ferus. (1732) 45 All 
Ships, that take intheir Burthenhere. 1827 Keste Chr. ¥.4 
Oh! by Thine own sad burthen, borne So meekly. 

B. c1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 4 Hyo binded hefize 
byrdene be man abere ne maz. c1175§ Lamb. How. 5 
Ne ber hit nes nefre nane burdene. a 1300 Cursor M. 6830 
If bu find of pin ill-willand vnder birdin his best ligand. 
c1440 ork Myst. xxxii. 114 Bring on his bak a burdeyne 
of golde. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace x1. 29 A Churll yai had, 
yat felloune byrdyngs bar. 1595 SHaxs. Fohn u1. i. 92 With 
burden of our armor heere we sweat. 1733 Pore Zss. Mav 
11, 203 Did here the trees with ruddier hurdens bend. 1850 
Prescott Perz 11.98 A light burden. .was laid on his back. 

2. fig. A load of labour, duty, responsibility, 
blame, sin, sorrow, etc. 

a. c971 Blickl, Hom. 75 Swa set ponne seo unarzfnedlice 
byrpen synna on eallum pysum menniscan cynne, ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 30 Sbdlice min geoc is wynsum, and 
min byrdyn [z.7. byrden, //az/oz berdene] is leoht. a1300 
Cursor M. 17338 Late us and urs pe birthen ber. 1594 
Snaks. Rich, ///, w. iv. 167 A greeuous burthen was thy 
Birth tome. 1744 BERKELEY Szrvs § 119 Wks. 1871 I1. 408 
A nervous colic, which rendered my life a burthen, 1748 
Smottett Rod, Rand. (1812) 1. 34 The folly of laying the 
burthen at my door. 18z J. Witson /sée of Palnis wW. 221 
Hath she no friend whose heart may share With her the 
burthen of despair? 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 11959 For heuy byr- 


doun pat y of hem [sins] bere Y am confoundede. ¢ 1374 
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Cnaucer Boeth, 101 pe burden of my sorwe. 1661 Sir 7. 
Vanes Potiticks 13 Vhe burden of an injury. 1885 GLap- 
stonn(in Christian World 15 Jan. 37/2 Sovereignty has been 
relieved by our modern institutions of some of its burdens. 

b. Burden of proof, etc.: (onus probandi in 
Roman Law) the obligation to prove a controversial 
assertion, falling upon the person who makcs it. 

1593 Hooker £cc?. Pol. wv. iv. § 2 Wks. 1841 1. 360 The 
burden of proving doth rest on them. 1780 Burke Sf. 
Econ, Ref. Wks. U1. 313 The burthen of proof rests upon 
mie, that so many pensions .. are necessary for the publick 
service, 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 11. 152 The Roman 
Catholic divines took on themselves the burden of the proof. 

e. An obligatory expense, whether due on private 
account or as a contribution to national funds ; 
often with the additional notion of pressing heavily 
upon industry and restraining freedom of action. 

1661 Marvett Corr. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes, if they be of any charge or burthen 
to you, he is willing to indulge you. 1741 MippLeton 
Cicero |. ii. 62 Without any burthen on the Province. aye 
Rosertson Chas. V, V. 1v. 392 The addition of such a load to 
their former burdens, drove them to despair. 1813 WEL- 
Lincton Lré. in Gurw. Diss, X. 110 The burdens imposed 
shall be imposed with equality. 1863 Fawcutr /"o/. Econ. 
m1. vi, 369 The burden of any fixed money payment. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 373 The King lays certain 
feudal burthens on his tenants in chief. 

3. A ‘load’ (whether of man, animal, vehicle, 
etc.) considercd as a measure of quantity. Now 
only applied to the carrying capacity of a ship, 
stated as a certain number of tons. Cf. 7. 

@. 1388 Wvcuir 2 Avzgs v. 17 Graunte thou to me..that 
Y take of the lond the pe of twei burdones. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Rep, 11. iv. 155 A man which stale sumtyme a 
birthan of thornis was sett intothe moone. 1s60in Ztoniana 
ii, 32 Fyve burthens of rushes to straw Mr. Durstons 
chamber. 1601 SHAks. Ad¢’s Wel? 11. iii. 215 A vessell of too 
great a burthen. 1813 Wetitncton Lef. in Gurw. Desf. 
XI. sos Vessels of from fifteen to thirty tons burthen. 

B. 1515 ALS. Ace. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for ij 
bordones off thornis for a hows. 1§55 Even Decades W. 
ind. (Arb.) 379 A shyppe of the burden of seuen score 
toonne. 1630 WapswortH Sf. Pilgr. iv. 33 This ship was 
ofan too ‘T'unne burden. 1871 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. 11. 168 The burden of a ship, as a weight, is 
ascertained by the depth of the water she draws. 

+ 4. That which is borne in the womb ; a child. 

¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon (1885) 131, 1 see my 
ryche burden go to exyle. 1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. 
Acad. 11. 397 The veines whereby the burthen is nourished, 
may well be likened to small rootes, whereby plants are 
cherished. 1595 SHaks. Yohx i. i. go Let wiues with 
childe Pray that their burthens may not fall thisday. 1628 
Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 112 Mary’s burden and vnweildi- 
nesse, might well haue excused her absence. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. u. 767 That my womb conceiv’d A growing burden. 

+b. Ad one burden: at one bitth. Ods. 

_¢12§0 Gen. § Fx. 1467 At on burdene 3he under-stod two 
de weren hire sibhe blod. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls Ser.) 
III. 43 Sche bare tweie children at oon burben. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Matt.i.3 Further Judas had two 
children at a burden. 1572 BossEwett Armorie u. 83b, 
Where many children are borne at one burdeyne. a 1639 
W. Wuate ey /rofotyfes 1, iv.(1640) 17 Some are of opinion 
that Evah at every burden bare twinnes. 

+5. What is borne by the soil; produce, crop. 

1§23 Fitzners. Husd. § 12 Good grounde wylle haue 
the burthen of corne or of wede. 1669 Wortipce Sys?. 
Agric. (1681) tr It furnisheth the Owners thereof with a 
greater burthen of Corn, Pulse, or whatever is sown thereon. 

6. In Aftning and Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

1881 Raysonp Afining Gloss., Burden (Cornw.) 1. The 
tops or heads of stream-work, which lie over the stream of 
tin, 2. The proportion of ore and flux to fuel in the charge 
of a hlast-furnace. 

II. 7. The bearing of loads, as in beast of bur- 
den, ship of burden ( =merchant-ship). 

a. ar Cursor M. 5520 Halds pam..In birtpin, bath to 
bere and drau. 1697 Dryven lire. Georg. in. 557 Which 
before Tall Ships of Burthen on its Bosom hore. 19740 
Jounson Sir F. Drake Wks. 1V. 440 Peruvian sheep, which 
are the beasts of burthen in that country. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Disp. 11. 199 Every animal. .of the description of 
a beast of burthen. 

B. 1653 Urquuart Raéelars 1.1, With nine thousand and 
thirty eight great ships of burden. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Your. 
France Ii. 385 Dogs drawing in carts as beasts of burden. 
1863 Gro. Etiot Romola u. xxx. (1880) 1. 370 To do the 
work that was most like that of a beast of burden. 

TII. 8. Used in the Eng. Bible (like ones in 
the Vulgate) to render Ileb. sw mwassd, which 
Gesenits would translate ‘lifting up (of the voice , 
utterance, oracle’; the Septuagint has pjya, Anupa, 
Spapa. But it is generally taken in English to mcan 
a ‘burdcnsome or heavy lot or fate’. 

a, 1388 Wyciir Zech. xii. 1 The birthun [1382 charge] of the 
word of the Lord on Israel. 1535 CoverDate Zech. xii, 
The heuy burthen which the Lorde hath deuysed for Israel. 

B. 1611 Bisce /sa, xiii. 1 The burden of Babylon, which 
Isaiah the sonne of Amoz did see. 1865 SwinsurNE Sadlad 
of Burd. 1 Vhe burden of fair women. 

IV. Senses showing confusion with Bourpoy 2. 

[The earliest quotation for Bournox? shows that word 
already confused with this. Apparently the notion was 
that the bass or undersong was ‘heavier than the air. The 
bourdon usually pied when the singer of the air paused 
at the end of a stanza, and (when vocal) was usually sung to 
words forming a refrain, being often taken up in chorus; 
hence sense 10, As the refrain often expresses the pervading 
sentiment or thought of a poem, this use became coloured 
by the notion of *that which is carried’ by the poem ; its 
‘gist’ or essential contents. ] 
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+ 9. Thc bass, ‘ undcrsong ’, or accompaniment : 
= Bourpon 2 1. Oés. 

a. 1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1133 Burthen-wise I'll hum on 
Tarquin still, While thou on Tereus descant’st. 1600 — 
ALY. L. um. ii. 261, | would sing my song without a burthen, 
thon bring’st me ont of tune. 1833 1. ‘Tavior Kava. ii. 46 
The burthen of the dull echoes that shake the damps froin 
the roof of his cavern, 

B. 1591 SHAKS. 7200 Gert. 1. ii. 83 Heauy? belike it hath 
some burden then? £z.1: and melodious were it, would 
you sing it. cx1840 Loner. /ervest. Paradise vi, Foliage 
that made monotonous burden to their (birds’] rhymes. 

10. The refrain or chorus of a song; a set of 
words recurring at thc end of each versc. 

a. 1§98 Bacon Sacred. Medit. x. 123 As it were a burthen 
or verse of returne to all his other discourses. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. 1. ii, 380 Foote it featly heere and there, and sweete 
Sprights beare the burthen. Burthen dispersedly, Warke, 
harke, howgh wawgh. 1659 Hammonp Ov Js. cvil. heading 
543 Having a douhle burthen, or intercalary verse oft recur- 
ring. 1774 T. Warton Eng. Poetry 1. 26 lt has a burthen 
orchorus. 1838 E. Guest Ang. XAythors 11. 290 Burthen 
..the return of the same words at the close of each stave. 

B. 1777 Sir W. Jones Poems Pref. 13 A lively burden at 
the end of each stanza. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. iv. iii. 

04 At intervals, in place of a burden, they imitated the 

raying of an ass. 1868 Heirs Neadwah vii, (1876) 167 
Realmah had joined in the burden of the Ainah’s song. _ 

ll. fig. The chief theme; leading idea ; prevail- 
ing sentiment. 

1649 Burne Lng, Jatprov. Impr. (1653) 121 What is the 
Burden of my Song, and is the onely sure Cure. 1793 
Burke Observ. Cond. Minority Wks. V11.247 Vhis was the 
burthen of all his song—‘ Every thing which we could 
reasonably hope from war, would be obtained from treaty.’ 
1847 L. Hunt Mex, Wom. § Bks. 1. xi. 199 The burden or 
leading idea of every couplet was the same. 1862 STANLEY 
Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xx. 386 Mercy and justice. .is the burden 
of the whole Prophetic Teaching. 1879 Froupre Czsar xi. 
126 The burden of what he said was to defend enthusi- 
astically the conservative aristocracy. 

V. 12. attrib. and Comb, as in burden-band, 
-bearer, -bearing, -board, -carrying, -ship. 

185s Whitby Gloss., *Burdenband, a hempen hayband. 
1s80 Hottysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong., Crochetenr .. a “*bur- 
then bearer. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charm. Sea iv. 45 The 
burden-bearers must find their account in..a medium of 
exchange. 1793 Hotcrort tr. Lavater’s Physiog. xl. 209 
Nothing but *burden-bearing patience in the eyes [of the 
camel and dromedary]. 1768 Tucker Zé. Nat. 1. 475 Ale- 
drinking, “burthen-carrying, fish-selling rhetoricians. 1658 
UssHER Ax. vi. 424, 50 *burden-ships of their friends shut 
in by the beaked ships of Eumenes. 


Burden, burthen (bi-1d’n,-5’n), v. Forms: 
a. 6—- burthen. £8. 6 burdon, bourdain, 6- 
burden. [f. prec. sb.] 


1. ¢vans. To lay a (material) burden on ; to load. 
1§70 Levins A/anif, 61 To hurden, oxerare. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad. 419 The colt that’s backed and burthened being 
young. 1621 BarGcrave Seri. Sed/e-Policy (1624) 2 Coffers 
burdned with the aboundance of silver and gold. 1830 
Lyett Geod, I. 299 Glaciers. . burdened with alluvial debris, 
b. fig. To load, encumber, oppress, lay a bur- 
den on, tax (memory, conscience, resources, etc.). 

1541 Etyot /mage Gov. 153b, Bourdainyng theim with 
continuall labours. 1610 SHaxs. Temp. v. t. 199 Let vs not 
burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that’s zon. 
1637 Sc. Prayer Bk., Ceremonies, Which..did burden mens 
consciences without any cause. 1727 Swirt Gudliver w. ix. 
316 Without burthening their memories. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Homes Aér. ii. 34 Without burthening the parish. 
1868 E. Epwarps AXalegh 1. xxi. 459 Burdened with variety 
of pursuits and duties. 

+2. To charge (a person) zwe¢h (an accusation) ; 
to lay as a charge zor (a person), Obs. or arch. 

1559 Declar. of Doctrine in Strype Aun. Ref. 1.1. viii. 114 
Elias the prophet was hurthened with false doctrine, and 
to be a disturber of the commonwealth. 1577 HottnsHED 
Chron. 11. 14 Manie writers burthen King William for the 
procuring of Stigand his deprivation. 1580 Nortu Plutarch 
[e One of the Tribunes..burdened him (Clodius] that he 

ad prophaned the holy Ceremonies. 1581 J. Bett Had- 
don's Ans, Osor. 276b, You must.. convince all these 
patcheries to be falsly burdened upon your Church. 1590 
SHAKS. Com. Err. y. i. 209 This is false he burthens me with- 
all. (1779 Jounxson ZL. P. Wks. 1816 X.21 Too studious of 
truth to have them burdened with a false charge.] 

+3. To burden out: to outweigh. Obs. vare. 

1668 Cucpeprer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 375 Whither .. 
they have in them any weight, wherewith to burthen out 
Opinion. 

Hence Bu'rdening vA/, sh. and pf. a. 

1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, 11, v. ro Weake Shoulders, ouer- 
borne with burthening Griefe. 1641 R. Brooke Ang. 
Epise. u. v.82 A Synod hath a commanding and burdening 
Power. 

+Bu'rdenable, 2. Ods. [f. BurRDEN sd. + 
-ABLE.] a. Capable of bcaring a burden; b. 
burdensome, chargeable, causing expense. 

1632, W. Litucow Jofad/ Disc. 362 Without Ordonance, 
munition, and a burdenahle ship. 1663 Sratpinc Troud. 
Chas. 1 One I. 291 (Jam ) They were but silly poor naked 
bodies, burdenable to the country and not fit for soldiers. 

Burdened, burthened bi-d'nd, bd-15'nd), 
fppl.a. [f. Burpew sé. and v. + -Ep.] +a. Im- 
posed as a burden ‘ols.. b. Heavily loaded, 
encumbered, oppressed. 

1594 SHaks. Rick. ///,1v. iv 111 Thy proud Necke, beares 
halfe my burthen’d yoke. 1697 Drvbes I iry. /’ast. 1x. 41 
May thy Cows their Peeleud Bags distend. 17a5 Pope 
Oaly-ss. xvi. 413 Constrained to wield. .the scythe along the 
burthened field. 1818 ard. Deb. 1409 The present bur- 
dened state of the country. 


BURDOCK. 


Burdener (bi-1d’na1. One who burdens. 

1552 IIlutoet, Burdener, overator. 1604 Ilinron Wks. 1 
488 An vonecessary burdener of inankind. : 

Burdenless, 2 ([f. Burpen sd. +-LeEss.] 
Without a burden. 

1858 J. Tomson Vane's Story, 4c. (1831) 177 Now thine 
heart is burdenless. 

+ Burdenous, bu'rthenous, 2 és. 
Forms: a. 6 burthyn-, burthenouse, 7 bour- 
thenous, 6-7 burthenous, 8. 6 bourdenous, 
-dynous, -daynouse, burdeinous, -deynous‘e, 
6-7 burdnous, 6- burdenous. [f. BURDEN 5d. 
+-ous, after words from Latin ; cf. onerous] 

1. Constituting a burden, burdensome. a. /77. 
Heavy, ponderous. 

1529 Mork Dial. /lercsycs 1. Wks. (1557) 188/2 Aungels 

. vncharged of all bourdynous fleshe and bones. 1576 
Fiemine tr. Caius’ Dogs in Arb. Garner I11. 256 A wheel 
which they [dogs] turn..by the moving of their burthenous 
bodies. 1616 Surre. & Marnnu. Connutr. Karm 9 Ante 
burthenous weight. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vii, When 
you groan beneath your burdenous charge. : 

b. fig. Onerous, cumbersome ; oppressive. 

1534 More Com/. agst. Trib.t. Wks. 1150/2 Job.. in .. 
his dispicions with his burdenous comforters, 1567 DRranxt 
Horace's Fpist. 1. xiii, If that my booke be burthenouse. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. /2, 1. i. 260 His burthenous taxations. 
1657 Cokaine Obstin. Lady Poems (1669) 341 The burthenous 
draught Of misery. 1671 Mittox Sayzsov 567 To sit idle on 
the household hearth, A burdenous drone. 

+2. Burdened, oppressed. rare. 

1614 R. Taitor Llog hath lost Pearl w. in Dodsley (1780) 
VI. 421 My burthenous conscience was so fraught with Sin. 
1812 W. Tennant Amster /, vi. xiii, The burdenous and 
bustling multitude. 

Hence Burdenously adv. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider 4 Flie xci. 25 Ye finalli, bur- 
denuslie, Burdend the flie. 

Burdensak, variant of ByRTHYNSAK. 


Burdensome, burthensome (bi 1d'nsim, 
boud'n-),a. [f. Burpen 56.+-s0mE.] Of the na- 
ture of a burden ; onerotts, cumbcrsome, oppressive, 
troublesome, wearisome. 

1578 Chr. Prayersin Priv. Prayers \1851) 459 Considering 
how burthensome crowns and sceptres are. 1611 [Binet 
Zech, xii. 3 In that day will 1 make lIerusalem a hurden- 
some stone, 1712 F.H.T. Shorthand p.iv, Not at all bur- 
densome to the memory. 1838 Sir W. Hatton Logic 
xxiv. (1866) I]. 20 A long definition is..burthensoine to the 
memory. 1863 Fawcett /’o/. Econ... iv. (1876) 39 The tax 
becomes burdensome. 

b. as quasi-sé. Burdcnsomeness. 

1645 Mitton Tefrach. (1851) 204 If our Saviour tooke 
away ought of law, it was the burdensome of it. 

Bu'rdensomely, bu’rthen-, av. [f. prec. 
+-LY*.] Ina burdensome manner. 

1611 Cotcr., Potsamment, heauily, weighiily, burthen- 
somely. a 1873 J. S. Mitt iO.) That as few employments as 
posible may be burthensomely and vexatiously interfered 
wilh, 

Bu'rdensomeness, bu'rthen-. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being burdensome. 

1974 Wuitoirr Def. Annzsw.u. Wks. 1851 I. 242 Defend- 
ing the multitude or burdensomeness of ceremonies. 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 86. 1865 Spectator 14 
Jan. 34 The. .burdensomeness of the legislation of last year. 

+tBurdet, bu'rdit. 04s. [Cf. F. dordat, 
‘petite étoffe d’Egyptc’: also dzra/ in Godef.] 
Some kind of cotton fabric. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4787/'s A blue Burdit Mantua and 
Petticoat. 1720 Proclam., ibid. No. 5880/1 Camblets, 
Burdets, or other Manufactures of Silk and Cotton. 1783 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 1. 42 Carpets, dimities, burdets. 

Burdeux, obs. f. BorpEAUX. 

Bu 'rdican, ? for BAUDEKIN ; cf.also BURRACAN, 

1498 Hill of Muschampe (Somerset Ho.) A testo of Bur- 
dycan. 

+Burdie. Sc. =Birpre, little bird. 

1790 Burxs Tam O'Shanter, The bonie burdies. 

Burding, obs. f. BURDEN. 

Burding, var. of Bournine vA/. sb. Obs. 

Burdis, var. of Bourpis sb. Ods. tilting ; Bour- 
DISE v. to joust. 

Burdly, var. of Burrpty a. Sc. 

Burdnous, var. of BURDENoUS. 

Burdock (bi-idek). Fort. [f. Bur sb.1 + Dock s6.] 

1. A coarse weedy plant (Arctium Lappa, and 
kindred species) common on waste ground, bearing 
prickly flower-hcads called burs, and large leaves 
like those of the dock. 

15997 GerarD /Yeréa/ cclxxvi. § 1. 664 The great Burre is 
called..Great Burre, Burre Docke, or Clot Burre. 1605 
TimMe Quersit. ut. 181 Take... of the seedes .. of the bur- 


dock. 1794 Martyn Rousscau'’s Bot. xxvi. 383 The Bur- 
dock, whose heads sometimes fasten themselves to your 
clothes as you pass. 1859 ‘T'exnxyson //o/y Gratl 570 A bed- 


mate of the snail and eft and snake, In grass and burdock. 
1860 dl ¥. Round No. 48. 510 Vhe oaks of the burdock 
cling to the passing animal, and are carried.. miles away. 
b. Rarely applied to Vanthium strumariun 

(Small Burdock or BuRweep). e@. Pratrie Bur- 
dock, of N. America Svlphium terehinthinaceum), 
having leaves like those of the burdock. 

2. attrib. as in burdock-leaf, -root. 

1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 231 Take a handful of 
Sorrel, and lay it in a Bur-dock leaf. 1764 Gate in PAIL. 
Trans, LV. 255 note, A pultice of burdock-root pounded. 


BURDON. 


1872 Biack Adv. Phactow xix. 265 The mighty burdock- 
leaves .. beloved of painters. 

+Burdon. O/s. Also 4 burdown. [a. L. 
burdén-em.| A mule between a horse and she-ass ; 
ahinny. Also attrib. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Avugs v.17 Graunte to me..that I take two 
burdowns (1388 burdones] charge fro the lond. 1607 Tor- 
sELL Four-f, Beasts 433 The Burdon is begotten betwist a 
Horse, and a shee-ass. 

+Burdoun. Cds. 

Bourpon sé.! and =. 

+ Burdoun. 0és. 
grosse tcte?’ (Godef.).] 
a book. 

c1440 Prop, Parv. 56 Burdon of a boke, durdo, 
Cath, Augl. 48 A Burdun of a buke ; clauillus. 

Burdourwe, var. of BourvER, Oés., jester. 

Burdyn, var. of Boarves a. Oés. made of boards. 

Burdyn.e, -dyng, obs. forms of BURDEN. 

+ Bure. Obs. [Fr.: see Buren.} A coarse 
woollen stuff. ; 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 64 Bures Stuff white per Piece. 

ure, obs. Se. f. dove, pa. t. of BEAR v.1; obs. f. 
Birr, Bower sé.1 

Bureall, obs. f. BERYL. 

Bureau (bizz,rdu-, bite'rdu) ; pl.-x,-8 (-duz). [a. 
F. éurveau writing-desk, office, from dbzreazt coarse 
woollen stuff, baize (for covering writing-desks) ; 
see BuREL. (In sense 2 often treated as Fr. and 
pronounced bird.) In Great Britain the stress is 
usually on the final syllable, but Webster gives it 
only on the first. ] 

1. ‘A chest of drawers with a writing-board’ 
(J.): a writing-desk with drawers for papers, etc. 
Bureau-bed = Box-BED, 

1742 RicHarpson Pamela 1V. 79 My Diamond Buckle.. 
Miss Nancy will find in the inner Till of my Bureau. 1764 
Foote Patron u. i, 1 suppose..my memory or mind to be a 
chest of drawers, a kind of bureau. 1818 Cruise Digest vi. 
66 After the testator’s death both sheets of paper were found 
in his bureau. 1875 Miss Brappon S¢tv. World I1.i.3 A 
heavy old bureau, brass handled and brass clamped. 

2. An office, esf. for the transaction of public 
business ; a department of public administration. 

In this sense the word is chiefly employed when foreign 
countries are referred to. In the U.S. it occurs in the 
official titles of certain government offices, whence also in 
very recent official use in England, as in ‘Emigration Bu- 
reau’, ‘Labour Bureau’. 

1720 Lond, Gaz. 5835/3 The Bank having opened a Bureau 
for buying and selling Actions. 1789-96 Morse Azer. 
Geog. 11. 463 The department of the treasury..is divided 
into twelve bureaux. 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv, Diary II. 
433 The counsels which have..emanated from the Austrian 
bureaux. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits Wks, 1874 I]. 41 
They have made London a shop, a law-court, a record 
office, and scientific bureau. 1880 E. Kirke Garfield 43 
What can a bureau do, with the whole weight of congres- 
sional influence pressing for the appointment of men be- 
cause they are our friends. Be 

Hence Bureau‘ism, officialism, ‘red-tape-ism ’. 

1871 Daily News 9 Feb., The Ministry..with all its routine 
of tape, wax, seals, and bureauism. 

Bureaucracy (bisrowkrasi, -p*krasi). [a. F. 
bureaucralte, f. bureau (see prec.) + Gr.-«parva rule 

ef. arislocracy).| Government by bureaux; usu- 
ally officialism. b. Government officials collec- 
tively. 

1848 Mitt. Pod. Econ. 11. 529 The .. inexpediency of con- 
centrating in a dominant bureaucracy .. all the power of 
organizedaction. .inthe community. 1850 CARLYLE Latter-d, 
Pamph, iv. (1872) 121 The Continental nuisance called 
‘Bureaucracy’. 1858 Aferc. Mar. Mag. V. 43 The brigand 
bureaucracy of China. 1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. 40/1 The work 
of government has been in the hands of governors by profes- 
sion; which is the essence and meaning of bureaucracy. 

Bureaucrat (biiivrokret). [a. F. dureaucrate, 
f. as prec.: cf. axistocrat.| An official who en- 
deavours to concentrate administrative power in 
his bureau ; a member of a bureaucracy; some- 
times « dureaucradist, 

1850 Kixcstry Alt. Locke xx. (D.) He had .. done dirty 
work for Dublin Castle bureaucrats. /éid. xli. (D.) The 
tyrants of the earth..the plutocrats and bureaucrats. 1870 

Jaily News 3 Nov., That bureaucrat love of classification 
which is the curse of France. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. June 
107/1 A great centralizer and bureaucrat, 

Bureaucratic (biivrokretik), a. [Cf F. 
burcaucraligque, and prec.) Of or pertaining to 
bureaucracy. 

So Bureaucra‘tically adv., in a bureaucratic 
manner; Bureau‘cratism, a bureaucratic system; 
Bureau cratist,a supporter or advocate of bureau- 
crats and bureaucracy. 

1836 Blackw. Mag, X1.. 587 They are given usually 
through a bureaucratic influence. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Uf 
ede xv. 401 We find an elaborate bureaucratic system in 
fulloperation. 1863 Sat. Rev. X V.265/1 A people. .bureau- 
cratically governed, yet jealous of office. 1880 Athenzum 

11 Sepl 9336/2 Vhanks 10 Russian bureaucratism. 1883 19/4 
Cent Wec. 740 The intelligent but stern central bureaucratism 
of ¢ ee 1386 orcign O. Rev. XVII, 255 Asa‘ bureau- 
ralrt at home, or as a diplomatist abroad. 1854 Blachz. 


J fag. 1.X XN 1.134 German bureaucratists..and Muscovite 
Ciplomaliets. 


Comnion early spelling of 


[Cf. OF. bourdox ‘clou a 
A stud on the boards of 


1483 


+t Bu redely, burethely, adv. Obs. rare. {Of | 


1184. 


doubtful etymology and meaning: the form suggests 
OE. gebyredlice ‘as it behoves, duly, conveniently’, 
but it is not easy to connect this sense with first 
quot.} ?At random, heedlessly. ‘ 

1387 Trevisa Higdex Rolls Ser VI}. 427 In the whiche 
cytees Robert wente burethely up and doun [ Jassim vaga- 
batur). c1440 Gaw. & Galoran ii, 21 (Jam.) Als wounded as 
he was, Sone buredely he ras. 

Buregh, bureh, obs. ff. BorouGH. 

Bure3en, var. of BERGH v. Oés. to protect. 

Bureit, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Bury v. 

+ Burel!. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: ?3, 4-5 
borel, 4-7 burel, 5 borelle, burell, 6-7 burrell, 
8 burail. [a. OF. durel (now bureau), a kind 
of cloth, dim. of ézze, fem. ‘coarse (? brown) 
woollen cloth, bay, baize’, of uncertain origin, re- 
ferred by Diez, Littré, and others to an adj. which 
appears in OF. as dere ‘dark brown’ :—late L. 
*burreus, *burrius, f. L. burris red, commonly 
taken as ad. Gr. muffos red. Cognate words to F. 
bure, buire, are Lomb. bur, It. dujo dark ; to dure, 
Sp. duriel, Pr. burel, red-brown; also Sp. dzrzel, 
Pg., Pr. duvel, coarse woollen cloth. See BuREAU.] 

A coarse woollen cloth (prob. originally of brown 
colour: cf. BaizE); frieze ; a garment of this fabric ; 
(plain) clothing. 

c1300 K. Adis. 5475 The kyng..dooth on a borel of a 
squyer. c1300 Pol. Souwgs 221 In acurtel of burel. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer W’ife’s Prol. 356 Vf 1 be gay sire shrewe, I wol 
renne out, my borel [zz 6 WSS., Petz. burel] for to shewe. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E ij, Of the valewe of one of 
her gownes .]. poure peple had had.]. ellys of burell or 
fryse. 1600 Quecu’s Wardr. in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 
ITI. 511 Item, towe remnants of blacke burrell, conteyninge 
both together 12 yeardes. 1720 Stow’'s Surv. (ed. Strype 
1754) I. 1. v. 579/1 Burels, or Cloth-listed, according to the 
Constitution made for Breadth of cloth. /ézd. II. v. x. 286/2 


Cloth ought to have been two Ells wide from List to List 
which was called Burrells. [1876 Rock Text. Fads. vi. 65.] 
bk. adirib. 

a1400 Exg. Gilds 351 Non ne shal make burelle werk, but 
3if he be of be ffraunchyse of the town, 

+ Burel?. Ods. rare—!. A spoke of a wheel. 

c 1325 Gloss W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 167 Mes les 
rays [bureles] de la charette En les moyaus [in the nawes] 
untreceyte. 

Burel(1, var. of BoRREL a. Odés. lay, rude. 

Burely, obs. f. Burty. 

+ Buret. Ods. [Cf. F. dzevat ‘stuff that’s halfe 
silke, and halfe worsted’ (Cotgr.); but this may 
be a dim. of durve.] (See quot.) 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 36 Bures and Burets Stuff, per 100 
Weight. 

Burette (biuret). Also in 5 buret, buyret. 
[a. F. duredze small vase, dim. of duzre vase for 
liquors. (In sense 2 of recent adoption.)] 

+1. ‘A little cruet, violl, or bottle for oyle, or 
vincgar ’ (Cotgr.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 198/1 Beryng a buyret of oyle. 

2. A graduated glass tube for measuring small 
quantities of liquid. 

1836 Penny Cycl, V1. 25 Burette, an instrument in chem- 
istry, invented by M.Gay-Lussac. /6zd. The burette..is a 
very useful instrument... where the value. .of acids, alkalies 
..etc, has to be quickly and correctly ascertained. 1882 
Vines Sacks’ Bot. 686 A glass tube bent downwards, which 
. terminates in a burette. 

|| Burg (berg, bierg, also boig). [WGer. burg 
(whence late L. drgus), an earlier form of the 
word which has become éorough in English.] 
Occasionally applied by historians to a fortress 
(BorouGH 1) or a walled town (BorouGH 2) of 
early and medizval times, so as to exclude the 
later notions connected with durgh, borough. See 
Borouce 3. Also comb. burg-ward (see quot.) 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Burgward ..in middle age 
writers, the same with bulwark. The nameis also extended 
to the town, and even the country about such a fortress, 
1859 Merivate Row, Enzp. (1865) VIE. lvi. 104 The fierce 
warriors of the north, Romans only in name .. now fell 
without remorse on the burgs andcolonies. 1864 KINGSLEY 
Rom. §& Teut, 219 The monk who guarded the relics of the 
saint within the walled burg. 1876 Morris Sigzrd ui. 172 
And there is the burg of Brynhild, the white-walled house 
and long. 

Burg, obs. f. BoroucH; var. of BRocH. 

Burgade, obs. form of BourGanE. 

Burgage (biigédz). Zaw. Also 4 borgage. 
[ad. med.L, burgagium (OF. bourgage), f. burg-us 
(see prec. and BorouGH) + -agém.] 

1. A tenure whereby lands or tenements in cities 
and towns were held of the king or other lord, for 
a certain yearly rent. 

In Scotland, that tenure by which the property in royal 
hurghs is held under the crown, proprietors being liable to 
the (nominal) service of watching and warding ; or, as it is 
commonly termed, ‘ service of burgh, used and wont’. 

1502 Gt. Charter in A ruodd’s Chron. (1811) 219 Yf ani holde 
of vs bi feeferme or bi socage or burgage. 1602 FULBECKE 
1st Pt, Parallel 21 Burgage, is where the tenants of an 
auncient borough, do hold lands within the Borough of the 
King or some other person. 1676 B. W{ittis) Maz. Goddsue. 
71 The said Tenenients and Rents be held of Us in Free 
Durgage. 1768 Brackstone Com. 11. 82 Tenure in bur- 
gage is. .where the king or other person is lord of an antient 


BURGEON. 


borough, in which the tenements are held by a rent certain. 
1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. vili. 94 The more ancient [boroughs] 
hold their lands in burgage. 

b. ellipt. =in burgage. 

1868 Act 31 & 32 Vict. ci. § 102 (Referring to Scotland) 
Seised in any lands held burgage. 

+2. A freehold property in a borough ; also, a 
house or other property held by burgage tenure. 

{1z92z Britton 11. il, § 10 Bourgagé est tenement de cité 
ou de bourg, ou de autre Ju privilegie par nous.] 1362 
Lanci. P. Pd. A. 1. 77 Pei timbrede not so hye, Ne bou3te 
none Borgages. 1538 Levanp /ézz. 1V. 117 A. B. of Lich- 
field gave ..certaine Free Burgages in the Towne for to 
sett this House on. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 121 Gif ane 
bond man of ane Earle. .comes to ane burgh, and buyes to 
himselfe, ane burgage, and dwelles in that burgage ane 
zeare, 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xii. 40 The 
right (to the elective franchise] sprang from the tenure of 
certain freehold lands or burgages within the borough. 

3. Alirib.and Comb., as burgage-holder, -holding, 
-house, -land, -tenant, -tenement, -lenure. 

1835 Slackw. Mag. XX XV.975 A check to the abuses of 
the *burgage aristocracy. 1748 Loud. Mag. 32 The two 
Representatives [of Aldborough, Suffolk] are chosen by the 
Majority of the *Burgage-holders. 1754 ErskINE Prize. 
Se. Law (1809) 151 *Burgage-holding is that by which 
boroughs-royal hold of the sovereign. 1710 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4700/4 Two *Burgage Houses or Tenements. 1586 
Ferne Slaz. Geutrie 107 If he were possessed. .of *burgage 
lands, 1819 Macxintosu Part, Suffrage Wks. 1846 III. 213 
In the reign of Edward the First. .the members. . for cities 
and towns [were chosen] by freemen, *burgage tenants, 
householders or freeholders. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof. 1. ii. 
§ 3. 48 An important class of socage tenants..who held 
lands of lords by this tenure in towns .. had obtained the 
distinctive name of burgage tenants. 1828 Scotr F. JZ. 
Perth It. 321, 1 will change .. thy *burgage tenement for 
an hundred-pound-land to maintain thy rank withal. 1523 
FitzHers. Surv. 12 Dyuers tenures. .as. .escuage, socage.. 
*burgage tenures, 1810 in Risdon’s Surv. Devou 402 The 
borough. .is held. in burgage tenure. 

+ Burgaine. Ods. rare—!.= BARGAIN 56.2 

1608 NorpEN Surv. Dial, 208 The fruite .. haue made in 
some little Farmes (or as they call them in those parts [S.& 
W.]) Burgaines, a tunne, two, three, foure, of Syder. 

Burgal, obs. f. BURGHAL, 

Burgall (bd-1g91). [Cf Bercie.] (See quot.) 

1860 Bartitett Dict, Amer., Burgall (Ctenolabrus ceru- 
Zeus), a small fish very common in New York .. The usual 
length is about six inches..Other names. .are Nibbler, from 
its nibbling off the bait when thrown for other fishes, Blue 
Perch and Conner. 

Burgamot, obs. form of BERGAMOT. 

Burganet, var. of BuRGONET. 

Burgar, Burgas, obs. ff. BURGHER, BURGESS. 

Burgard, obs. form of BourGaDE. 

|| Burgaw (berga). [Fr.] ‘The name of several 
univalve nacreous shells’ (Littré). 

1753 CuHamBeErS Cycl. Sxfp., Burgau in natural history, 
the name of a large species of sea snail, of the lunar or 
round-mouthed kind; it is very beautifully lined with a 
coat, of the nature of the mother of pearl, and the artificers 
take this out, to use under the name of mother of pearl, 
though some call it after the name of the shell they take it 
from, burgaudine. 1865 Mornxing Star May 20, Cormorants, 
with wings of mother of pearl and burgau. 

|| Burgaudine. [Fr.; ‘the Academy has dzr- 
gandine; the other Dicts. d¢ergaudine’ (Littré).] 
Mother-of-pearl made from the burgau shell. 

1753 [see Burcau]. 

+ Burge, v. Ods. Shortened form of Bur- 
GEoN @. Hence Bu'rging vd/. sd. and pf/. a. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeu Rolls Ser. V. 263 Germania comeb 
of Germinare, pat is for to burge and bringe forp. 1398 — 
Barth. De P, R. xvu.Ixxv, Burgynge pat firste brekep oute 
of pe rote of an herbe..is calde ‘Germen’. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 40/1 A braunche of an olyue tree burgyng. 1523 
Fitzuers. //zsé. § 135 It burges out of many braunches. 

Burgeani(t, -gen, -gyon, obs. ff. BURGEON sd. 

Burgee (biridz7"). Also burgie. [Etymology 
unknown: senses { and 2 may be unconnected.} 

1. A small tapered flag or pennant, three-cornered 
(or swallow-tailed), used by cutters, yachts, etc., 
generally as a distinguishing flag. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXI11. 87 She allowed her burgee to 
droop listlessly, flapping it against her mast, 1862 Loved. 
Rev. 16 Aug.139 The Commodore ‘ makes’ eight o'clock, and 
up go all the ensigns and burgees. 1884G. C. Davies Wor- 
Jolk Broads xxxix. 294 A pretty burgee was selected as a 
distinguishing flag. . ; ‘ 

2. A kind of small coal suitable for burning in 
the furnaces of engines. 

1867 Simmonps Comzzercial Dict., Burgie [also in sense 1). 

Burgeis, -emott, obs. ff. BuRGESS, BERGAMOT. 

Burgenet, obs. form of BuRGONET. 

Burgeois, -se, -sie, obs. forms of BouRGEOIS, 
BurGEss, and BuRGEssy. 

Burgeon (bpidgan), ss. Forms: 3 burjon, 4 
bor-, burioun, -ion, -ioyn, -gean, borgun, 4-7 
burgen, 5 bergyng, burgyon, 6 burgeani, 
-gine, burryon, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- burgeon. 
[ME. borioun, burtoun, -jon, a. OF r. bor-, burjon, 
mod.Fr. bourgeon, of uncertain etymology. (Diez 
suggests its derivation from OHG. dzr7an to raise, 
to hold up.) The sb. and its derived vb. seem to 
have dicd out in ordinary and even in poetic use 
before the 18th c., but to have survived as tech- 
nical terms in’ gardening. In the 19th c. they 


BURGEON. 


have been revived in poetry; the use of the sb. in 
Zool. corresponds to that of mod.F. dourgeou.] 

1. A swelling bud, a young shoot of a plant. 
Now only foet. b. Zool. A ‘bud’ or reproduc- 
tive germ ot a zoophyte. 

a@1300 Cursor MM.10735 Quilk o baim pat bar burjon [Gers 
burioun} Suld spus pat inai. 1375 Barnour Bruce v.10 The 
treis begouth to ina Burgeonys. ¢ 1430 Lyvc. J/in. Poems 
(1840) 56 To se burgyons on a dede drye stok, 1577 B. 
GooGr /leresbach's Hush, (1586) 81 Thesette must be.. full 
of knottes and jointes, and many little burgeons. 1601 IIo- 
Lanp Pliny 1.476 The Vine in her cies and burgeons. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Burgeon, in gardening, a knot or 
button put forth by the branch ofa tree in the spring. 1836 
Tonp Cyel. Anat, § Phys. 1, 129/2 The parent. .throws out 
burgeons or buds from its surface, 1876 SwinpurNe “rechth, 
1170 Bounteous with..burgeon of birth. 


2. fig. 


a130 Hamrote Psalter 513 My lare..make to be giene 
in 30u the burioyns of vertus. 1577 Harrison Zigdand wi. 
xiv. (1878) tt. 91 Nascad original] burgeant of the kings of 
Essex. 1655-60 Stancey Hest, Chaldaitch Philos. (1701) 11/2 
The bourgeons even of ill matter are beneficial and good. 

+ 3. transf. A slight swelling or pimple. Ods. 

1597 Lowr Chirurg. (1634) 83 Furuncle is a tumor pro- 
create of the like humor, as the burgens of the face. 

Burgeon (bi1dzan), v. Forms: 4 borgoune, 
burioune, -wne, 4-5 burion, 4-6 burgone, 
-own, -oyne, -yn(e, 5 burryn, 6 borgeon, 4-7 
burgen(e, 5-7 burgein(e (also foct. in 9), -in(e, 
-inne, -ion(e, bourgen(e, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- 
burgeon. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. dourgeonner.] 

1. tztr. To bud or sprout ; to begin to grow. 

¢1325 E. E. Alirt. P. B. 1042 Pay borgounez & beres 
blomez ful fayre. 1382 Wyctir Nad, xvii, 8 The 3erde of 
Aaron. .hadde buriowned. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 39/3 
To burgene and brynge forth fruyte more plenteously. 1584 
Peete Arraignim. Paris 1. iit. (1829) 10 The watery flowers 
burgen allinranks. 1650 Be. Hace Bahn Girl. 79 When the 
Sun returnes. .it burgens out afresh. 1721 Baitey, Burgeon, 
to grow big about or gross, to bud forth. 1775 Asu, Bur- 
gein, Burgeon (vy. intr. obsolete), 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 
in. xix, Earth lend it sap anew, Gaily to bourgeon, and 
broadly to grow. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 209 Our 
plants then burgein. 1850 Tennyson J Afeut, cxv. 2. 

b. transf. Of the limbs or appendages of ani- 

mals. Formerly also of animals and diseases. 

1382 Wyctir Lev, xiii. 29 Man or womman, in whos heed 
or beerde boriouneth a lepre. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(1821) 11. 326 Thir eddaris..burgeon with mair plentuous 
nowmer than evir was sene. 1566 ADLINGTON Afulcins 31, 
I perceaved a plume feathers did burgen out. 1774 Gotp- 
smitH Nat, // est, (1862) II. 1, ii. 380 Two small feet are seen 
beginning to bourgeon near the tail. 1827 Scotr Napoleon 
(1835) 11. 390 A hydra whose heads bourgeoned..as fast as 
they were cut off. 

e. fig. To bud, burst forth ; to grow, flourish. 

1382 Wycur Prov. xiv. 1x The tabernaclis of ri3twis men 
shal hurioune. 153r Etvot Gov, 1. xiii. (1883) I. 132 Learn- 
ing .. sowen in a childe..springeth and burgeneth. 164 
Mitton Aaimnadz, (1851) 195 The Prelatism of Episcopacy 
.. began then to burgeon. 1848 Kincstey Saint's Frag. 
ut. i. 33 Beneath whose fragrant dews all tender thoughts 
Might bud and burgeon. 

2. trans. To shoot out, put forthas buds. Also 


with ovt, forth. Also transf. and fig. 

1382 Wyctir Gev. iii, 18 It shal buriown to thee thornes 
and brembles. c1400 Bery 692 The busshis burgyn out 
blosomis, & flouris. 1596 Lonce AZarg. sluter. 22 Love 
..had newe burgend his wings. ¢ 1820 Surtess in Taylor 
Life(1852)288 This goodly graft. . bourgeon’d forth its flowers 
and lea 

Burgeoned (ba-3dgand), Af/. a. [f. BuRGEON 
sb, +-ED%,] Furnished or covered with buds. 

Burgeoning (be 1dganin), v/. sé. [f. Bur- 
GEON v. +-ING if 

1. The action of budding or sprouting ; also fg. 

c1400 Printer in Maskell Afon, Rit. 11. 24 Thou 3eldist 
with hooly buriownynge. 1616 MarkHaAm Countr, Fart 
in, xIvi. 401 It keepeth the tree from growing and rising, 
which is the same that we call bourgening. 1878 B, Taytor 
Deukalion u. v. 9x April burgeoning of sunny locks. 

+2. concr. A bud, a growing shoot, a branch ; 
also transf. offspring. Oés. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter 513 As rayne on herbe, and_as 
droppis on burionyngis. 1382 Wyctir Jatt, xxiil. 33 Jee 
.. fruytis, or durtowinyngus, of eddris. 1618 Sheph. Kat. 
(1656) xlvii, Thou ugly beast, Which of the Wines the bur- 
genings doth eat. s 

Bu rgeoning, ///. a. [f. BuRGEON v. + -1NG?.] 
That buds or sprouts. 

1382 Wycitr Wisd. xix. 7 A buriounende feeld. 1635 
Heywoop Hierarch. ut. 150 It is still greene and hurgeon- 
ing. 1886 Standard 17 May, Sitting on bench and chair 
under the burgeoning trees. _— 

Burgermeester, -meister = BuRGOMASTER. 

Burger, -ship: see BURGHER, -SHIP. 

+ Burgery. Oés. rare. = BURGAGE or BURGHAL. 

1832 T. Atten fist. Yorksh. 111. 8 The sum fixed. .con- 
tinued to be paid .. under the designation of burgery rents, 

Burges, Burgeship: see Bruces, BuRGESsS- 
SHIP. 

Burgesie, -eosie, obs. ff. BURGESSY. 

Burgess (bd1d3és), sé. Forms : 3-5 burgeis, 
-eys, borgeis, -eys, -es, 3-7 burges, (4 bur- 
gas(e, buries, -eys, !boryeis), 4-5 bourgeis, 


-eys, (burias, -jase, -iays, 5 burgens, bergeys), | 


5-6 burgeois(e, 5- burgess. 
Morn I: 


In ME. the pl. 
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was generally the same as thie sing., as still in F. 
bourgeots. (ME. durgets, a. Ol. burgers :—late L. 
burgénsis: sec BOURGEOIS. ] 

1. An inhabitant of a borough; sérictly, one 
possessing full municipal rights; a citizen, free- 
man of a borough. 

a1zz5 dincr. R. 168 Hit is beggares rihte uorte beren 
bagge on bac! & burgeises for to beren purses. 7 R. 
Gtouc. 540 The borgeis anon The 3utes made ajen him 
c 1340 A yerb. 162 Ane yongne borycis and ane newene 
knizt.. fe borgeys wylnep to chapfari, ¢ 1380 Sir erumé, 
444 At Perigot ich was y-bore!a borgeys dude me gete. 
cx1qz0 Str Amadace xxv, Mony a riche burias. ¢ 1532 
Lp. Berners //uoz 560 He logyd in a notable burgesse 
howse. 1571 JYruds. H/o. Commons 1. 84 ‘The Will for the 
Validity of Burgessesnonresiant. 1651 Baxter /ufi Bapt, 
243 Every Burgess at age.. hath power to trade, and 
hear office, in the City. 1727 Swiet /ofson, I. Curll 
Wks. 1755 III. t. rg0 All persons of honour, lords spiritual 
and temporal, gentry, burgesses and commonalty. 1862 
Miunicip. Corp. Act 45-6 Vict. 1. §7 In this Act Burgess 
includes Citizen. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. u. ix. 288 
In every burgh of Scotland, schools have been founded for 
instructing the children of Burgesses. 

b. spec. One elected to represent his fcllow- 


citizens in parliament ; the member of parliament | 
corporate town, or university. | 


for a borough, 
Now only technical and //7s¢, The same term 
was used in some of the American colonies (as 
Virginia) to denote the representatives sent by the 
towns to the legislative body, which was called 


the ‘ Ilouse of Burgesses’. 

1472 J. Paston in Leff, 7or IIE. 55 Ther be a doseyn 
townys in Inglond that chesse no hergeys, whyche ought 
todo. 1554 Jruls. Ho. Commons 1,29 Examine the case of 
Mr. Foster, Burgess elect. 1648 Art. Peace xvii. in Wit 
ton’s Wks. (1851) 11, The said Citizens. .shall be enabled. .to 
choose and return Burgesses into the same Parliament. 
1697 Bair in Perry //ést. Coll. Auer. Col. Ch, 1.18 In Elec- 
tions of Burgesses for the General Asseinbly, or in the 
choosing a speaker for the House of Burgesses. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3840/1 One of the Burgesses for the University. 
1863 H. Cox /ustit. t. iii. 13 Writs addressed .. to cities and 
boroughs for sending burgesses. 

+ 2. sfec. A magistrate or member of the govern- 
ing body of a town. Used as an official title (with 
varying signification) in certain English boroughs 
before the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

@1300 Cursor AJ, 16060 Pilat satt, and him a-butte Pe 
burges [v. x. burgeises] 0 be tun. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
pets The burgeyses that were in their gownes and mantel- 
lis. .called their seruantes. 1591 LAMBARDE Arch. (1635) 38 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1643 R.C. Tadle AMA, (ed. 3) Burgesse, a head man 
of a towne. 1766 Enticx Loudon IV. 401 There are also 
16 burgesses and their assistants, whose office..resembles 
that ofan alderman’s deputy in London. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. 205 Belfast .. is.. governed by a Sovereign and 
12 Burgesses. 1855 Macautay Hest, Eng, xvi. LIT. 616 
He was welcomed at the North Gate [of Belfast, in 1690] 
by the magistrates and burgesses in their robes of office. 

+3. fransf. and fig. Said of a man or animal: 
Freeman, free denizen (of). Oés. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 368 No other companions then 
the wild burgesses of the forrest. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Cusé. 
Country (L.) Twenty years have I lived A burgess of the 
sea, ¢1630 in Risdon Surv. Devon § 308 (1810) 315 The 
deer securely stood, And walk’d a burgess of the wood. 

4. a. atirib. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 207/2 An alphabetical list, to be called 
‘The Burgess List’. /ééd. 197/2 The watchword of the 
burgess population. 188x Maccrecor Ast, Glasgow xi, 
97 The burgess class was subdivided into merchants and 
craftsmen. 

b. Comé., as t burgess-man, -wife; also burgess- 
roll, the register or official list of burgesses in a 
borough ; + burgess-ticket, a certificate of bur- 
gess-ship ; + burgess-town (see quot.). 

rsgo Sin W. Eure in Hone £very-day Bk Il. 15 A 
king, a bushop, a *burges man, armed in harness. 1836 
Penny Cycl, V. 208/1 To cause the “burgess-roll to be made 
out in alphahetical lists of the burgesses. 1657 Cotvtt 
Whig's Supplic. (1751) 56 Beside her loss of “burgess 
ticket. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece vi. 448 [It] was reckoned 
one of the..*Burgess-Towns of the Athenians. 1483 Cax- 
ton Cato Bvij, A good *bourgeys wyf and wel beloued of 
her husbond, c1sso Scot, Poents 16th C. II. 192 With 
burges wifes they Ied their liues. 

Burgess, v. Sc. [f. prec.] To make a burgess, 
to admit to the freedom of a borough or burgh. 
Also ludicrously applied to rough practices sym- 
bolizing this. (See Jamieson.) 

Burgessdom (bi1dzésdam). [f. Burcess sé. 
+-poM.] The body of burgesses ; burgess-ship. 

1668 in Smyth Rom. Fantily Coins (1856) 288 Robert 
Paulin having come to be sworn off the burgessdom. 1885 
J. Brown Bunyan 329 Fifty-three persons were at one stroke 
admitted to the burgessdom of the town. 

+ Burgessing, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG2.] That lives as a burgess ; indwelling. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relfe, Stoic xiv. (1685) my {In- 
fluence] no more sure than the Case hath upon the Watch, 
or the Heavens upon its burgessing Angels. 

Burgess-ship (bz 1dzésifip). [sec -snp.] 

1. The status and privileges of a burgess; 
the ‘freedom’ of a borough, Sie eueeD 

1467 Eng, Gilds 390 That no prentice haue his freedom of 
Burgesshippe. 1680 Nartu Plutarch 971 To some [of the 


BURGHAL. 


Towns} he gave the right of Burgesship of Rome. 1662 
Prrvs Diary jo Apr., The Mayor and burgesses did desire 
iny acceptance of a burgess-slup. 1752 Carre /fist. Aug. 
IIT. 333 A right of bag ahip in that place, 1873 Moktey 
Rousseau 1. 9 The position of burgess-ship. ees 
b. fig. a rendering of woAivevpa in Phil. iti, 20. 

r612 RK. Canrenter Soules Sent. 91 Your Burgeship is in 
heauen. 1656 Traep Comm. Phil, iii. 20 Our civil conver- 
sation, or our burgess-ship, while we live by heaven's laws. 

+2. ?The position of ‘burgess’ or member of 


parliament for a borough. Odés. 

1673 Vitturrs (Dk. Buckhm.) JV&s, (1705) 11. 71 In the 
itleetion of his Lordship to the same Burgesship before. 
1695 in Sir J. Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 261 A 
vacancy was then here in the said Burgesship. 

+Burgessy. ds. Forms: 4 borgeysye, 
6-7 burgesie, -eouie, -eoise, -eoisie, 7 bour- 
gessy, 8 burghesie. [a. OF. dorgeisie (mod.F. 
bourgeoisie), f. dboryeis BOURGEOIS, BURGESS. ] = prec. 

1340 Ayctd. 161 Mannes lyf ine pe erpe is ase borgeysye. 
1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 544 Volicie .. 
somtime signifieth a Burgesie. .the participation and enjoy- 
ing of the rights and privileges of atowne. 1636 E. acres 
tr, Machiavel’s Dise, Livy V1. xxiii, 381, They .. honourd 
them (the Privernates] with all the priviledges of their 
Bourgessie. ryoo Sou1ueRNe Mate Capua t.i, The citizens 
of Rome and Capua Enjoying connnon rights of burghesie. 

Burgeys, obs. form of Burcrss. 

+ Burgeyse. O/s. Also 5 buriays, bur- 
ioyse, burgoyze, -oise. [a. OF. dsrgeise, fem. of 
burgeis: sce BurGess.] The wife of a burgess; 
a female citizen. 

o14go Kut. de le Tour (1868) 12 A wortht hurgoyze, a 
ood woman. /did. 138 A burioyse, a riche woman. 1483 

AxTON Cato Civ, The husbond of the sayd burgeyse. 

Burgh (bara). Sc. Forms; 4 burch, 5 bwrch, 
6 bruch, brughe, browght, burcht, 7 bourgh, 
burrow, brught, 8-9 brugh, 6- burgh. [Var. 
of BorovGH; obs. in ordinary Eng. use since 
17th c., but continued in Seotland, and now 
always used instead of dovough when a Scotch 
town is referred to. The form érizgh is found in 
Burns and other writers of rustic dialeet.] 

1. Originally = BorovcH; now restricted to de- 
note a town in Scotland possessing a charter. 
(The carlier English instances will be found under 


BorouGH; the examples given here are all Scottish.) 
There are three classes of burghs, viz. Royal burghs, the 
charter of which is derived from the king, Burgh of re- 
gality and Burgh of barony, having their charters respec- 
tively from a lord of regality and from a baron. Originally 
only the royal burghs sent representatives to Parliament. 

1375 BarBour Bruce iw. 213 In burch I wist weill I suld 
de. ¢142§ Wyntoun Cron. vi. xi. 31 Pe Bwrch of Jeru- 
salem. c¢1s05 Dunsar Flyting 201 Thow held the Lurcht 
lang with ane borrowit goun. 1566 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 199 The Commissionaris of browghtis. 1597 Acts 
James Vi (1814) 148 (Jam.) Vo erect ane vniuersitie within 
the said brughe. 1609SKENE Avg. Vay. 119 The Lawes and 
Constitvtions of Byrghs. @1670 Sratoixnc Troub. Chas. I 
(1829) 74 The body of puritan ministers of the burrows of 
Scotland. 1732-69 De For, etc. Zour Gt. Brit. 1V. 45 There 
are three Sorts of Burghs; viz. Burghs Royal, Burghs of 
Regality, and Burghs of Barony. 1785 Burns Author's 
Earuest Cry and Pr.i, Ye Knights an’ Squires, Wha repre- 
sent our brughs an’ shires. 1828 Scotr /. w/. Perth 1. 60 
The right of hunting and sporting over the lands of the 
burgh. 1846 McCuttocu Ace. Brit, Enipire (3854) 11. 37% 
In burghs, therc is often a separate school for classics. 

b. Burgh and land: town and country. Se. 

1513-75 Diurnal of Occurr, (1833) 81 Chargeing all our 
soueranes liegis alsweill to burgh as to land, regalitie as to 
royalitie, to address thame to come to Edinburgh. 1s40 
Lynpesay Satyre 1795 Baith in bruch and land. 1634-46 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842. 74 [The] whole body of this Realme 
both in brught and land. 1818 Scott //rt. Midd. xxix, I 
glance like the wildfire through brugh and through land. 
1827 — Surg. Dau. i, Within burgh, and not landward, 

2. Used for borough: @. by Scotch writers in 
speaking of foreign towns; b. as an archaism, 
either poet. or Fist. (see BonovGH 6 a, Bure). 

1798 CanninGc New Moral, 434 in Anti-Jacobin 9 July 
(1852) 219 Till each fair hurgh, numerically free Shall choose 
its members by the Rule of Three. 1816 J. Scott Vis, Paris 
(ed. 5) 274 The wars of the Normans..made the inhabitants 
[of Paris] feel the necessity of an enclosure to preserve their 
burghs from the invasion. 1828 CartyLe For. Rev. & Cont. 
Misc. 11. 118 The mere earthly burgh of Siratford-on-Avon. 

3. attrib. and comb., as burgh-moor, -school ; 
+ burgh-lands, + burgh-roods, lands in a burgh 
or held by burgage tenure. 

exrsos Dunpar Tua Marit? Wem. 338 And gottin 
his higgingis to my barne, & hie *burrow landis. 1§13- 
7s Diurnal of Occurr. (1833) 296 Mr. Archibald Grahmes 

ous..in the *burrowmure. cxs7o Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 317 Save tua pure aikers of "borrow 
ruddis. 1864 A. M¢Kay Hist. Atlinarnock 137 Such was 
the origin of the *burgh-school. 1876 Grant (/é¢de) History 
of the Burgh Schools in Scotland. 

Burgh, obs. form of Barrow sé.!, Boroucn, 
Burr sé.) var. of Brocu. 

Burghal (b21g31), 2. Also burgal. [f. Burcu 
+-AL.} Of or pertaining to a burgh, borough, or 
municipal corporation; +burghal division, a 
portion ‘of land) of size suitable for a burgage 
tenement; ef. BoroucH 4. 

1591 Charter of Jas. Vs, in A. MeKay /fist, Milnarnock 
(1864) 300 To assign his lands ..im whole or in part, into 
burghal divisions, for buildings or houses to be erected on 
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BURGHAL-PENNY. 


the same. 1839 W. Cuamsers Tour Holland 33/1 These 

oe of ‘Ametertiam’s burgal glory. 1847 .Vatronal Cyel. 
1 The burgh warrant is a burghal or civic proceeding 

directed against foreign debtors. 1864 Burton Scot Abru. 
282 That old burghal community’. .the Hanse Towns. 

+Burghal-penny. Os. Luglish Law. 
Forms: 2 boreghal-, borghalpani, 4 burghal- 
penni, 5 borthalpeni. (Spurious forms only //2s¢. 
and in Dicts.: 7 brodehalpeny, -halfpeny, 
broodhalpeny, -halfepeny, broadhalfepenny, 
bordhalpeny, -halfpeny, 8-9 bordhalfpenny.) 
(Of uncertain form and meaning ; perh. f. dzerghal, 
or some other deriv. of BoroucH, + PENNY.] 

A municipal tax of some kind ; in ancient charters 
certain monasteries are exempted from paying It. 

Cowell's guess (quot. 1607) adopted by later writers, ap- 
pears to be founded onan erroneous derivation, Apparently 
the word became obs. early in 1sthc,; perhaps even long 
before that time, as the examples in the later charters may 
be merely repetitions of a conventional formula. 

e1177 Charter Hen. I] (Waltham Abbey) in Dugdale 
Monasticon V1. 14 Warda & Wardpani & Boreghalpani. 
¢ 1190 Charter Rich. [ (Waltham Abbey) tbid. V1. 16 War- 


pani & borghalpani. 1355 Charter Edw. /// (Pulton Priory) . 


roid. ¥1. 827 Wardepenny & Burghalpenny. 1414 Charter 
Hex. V (Shene Priory) 74d. 1.976 Averpeny, Hundredpeny, 
& Borthalpeny [ever for Bor3halpeny]. 

(1607 Cowertt Jnterpreter, Brodehalpeny commeth of 
the three Saxon words (4re¢ a boord) and (Aalve) that is, 
for this or that cause..and (feaning) it signifieth a tolle 
or custom for setting up of tables or boords in a Faire 
or Market. 1641 Termes de la Ley 42 Broodhalpeny, in 
some Copies Broodhatfepeny, that 1s, to be quit of a cer- 
taine custome, exacted for setting up of Tables or Boords 
in Faires .. At this day the freedome it selfe .. is called by 
the name of Broadhalfepenny. 1656 Brount Glossogy., 
Brodchalfpeny. 1664 Srecman Gloss., Bordhalpeny. 1670 
Buount Law Drct., Bord-halfpeny. 1706 Puiriies, Bord- 
halfpenny: so in Baier, and mod. Dicts.] 

+ Burrghen, -jen, -hen, v. Oés.  [app. in 
form a var. of BERGH v. (cf. du7e3e2 there quoted), 
but perhaps influenced in sense by Borrow z.!] 
trans, To protect, save. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8713 Cassibellaune wurhte ful swide to bur3en 
his liue. @1aag Feiana 26 Jet tu maht Jef pu wult bur- 
hen pe seoluen. 

Burgh-english, obs. f. BorouGH-ENGLISH. 
Burgher (bz1ga1), sd. Also 6-7 burger, -ar, 
-or. [In 16the. dzzger, a. early mod.G. or Du, 
burger citizen of a éurg or fortified town; after- 
wards assimilated to Eng. drgh, Boroucu.] 

1. An inhabitant of a burgh, borough, or cor- 
porate town; a citizen. Chiefly used of con- 
tinental towns, but also of English boroughs, ina 
sense less technical than dzxgess. Now somewhat 
archaic, 

1568 [see BuURGHERSHIP]. 1590 MARLOWE 2rd Pt. Tam- 
burl. v.i. 160 Go now, and bind the burghers, hand and 
foot. 1600 SHaks. Merch. V. 1. 1. ro Your Argosies .. Like 
Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood. 1660 R. Coxe Power 
§ Subj. 186 A Burger who hath .. halfa mark, let him pay 
a Peter-peny. 1698 in R. Holmes 4k. of Extries of Ponte- 

Sract Corp. 233 The most able and sufficient Burgesse or 
Burgor inhabiting and residing in the said town. 1727 DE 
For. Exg. Tradesm, xxvi. (1841) 1. 265 The burgher's wives 
of Horsham, go as fine as they do in other places. 1824 W. 
Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 56 A rich burgher of Antwerp .. in a 
broad Flemish hat. «@18q2 Macautay Armada 74 And 
the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 288 The valiant 
burghers had already learned to grapple with the Dane. 

fig. 1619 Drayton Jfan Afoon (R.) As those great 
burghers of the forest wild, The hart, the goat. 

b. attrt6. and comb. 

1818 Scott //rt. Mid/. xviii, ‘1 do not understand,’ 
answered the burgher - magistrate, ‘that the young man 
Butler's zeal is of so inflammable a character.” 1837 Car- 
vie Fr. Kev, VY. 1. viti. 56 Mark that queenlike burgher- 
woman, 1841 Spatpine /faly & /t. /s/. 11. 170 Contests, 
in which one club of burgher-oligarchs successively dis- 
placedanother. 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 38 The 
burgher class controlled the government. 1873 Dixon 7720 
Queens VI. xi. iv. 20 Springing from a burgher stock. 
1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1. 154 To show the inferiority 
of a burgher militia to professional soldiers in war. 

2. A member of that section of the Scottish Se- 
cession Church, which upheld the lawfulness of 
the burgess oath: also aft77b. See ANTIBURGHER. 

1766 J. Brown //ist, Seceders 67 Vhe Anti-burghers .. 
persecuted their Burgher brethren with deposition and ex- 
communication, 1773 J. Smitu //ist, Sk. Relief Ch. 41 The 
Burgher clergy maintaied that it {the Synod] remained in 
their society, while the Antiburghers endeavoured to prove 
that they carried it away with them to Mr. Gibb’s manse. 
1861 Ramsay Aemin. (ed. 18) 18 John Brown, Burgher 
Ininister at Whithurn. 1881 Masson Car/yle in Alacm. 
Mag. XLV. 74 That Nonconforming communion, called 
the Burgher Seceders. 

3. In Ceylon; see quot. 

1807 Corpine Rr Ceylon (Y.) Admitted by the Dutch to all 
ph ar under the denomination of Burghers. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 457/1 The descendants of Europeans 
of unmixed blood, and that race which has sprung from 
the intercourse of Europeans with the natives, are called 
Burghers. 

Hence Bu‘rgherage, Bu:rgherdom, Bu‘rgher- 
hood, the body of buryhers or citizens collectively. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk Gt. 1.1. iii. 210 Baronage, Burgher- 
age, they were German mostly by blood, and by culture 
were wholly German, 1884 19¢h Cent. July 121 Voss the 
poet of burgherdum. 1885 //arfer’s May. Feb. 413/2 As 
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the hurgherhood enlarged, the assembly became a huge 
mob. 

Burgher, v. Sc. [f. the sb.] = BurcEss v. 

1825 Lv. Cocxsurn fem. i. 70 Being ‘ Burghered” or 
made to ‘ride the Stang’, ; 

{Burgheristh. An incorrect spelling of dzrh- 
rtht ‘borough-right,’ in Domesday (Taunton). 

In Domesday there are several instances of s¢ for OE. Al, 
as in radchenistres for rddcnihtas. Spelman conjectured 
that it might be=durgh-dreche burglary, and the word 
appears with erroneousexplanation in many Law Dicts.] 

Burghermaster (bz rgeima:ste1). raze. {Cf. 
Ger. burgermeister.] = BURGOMASTER. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1089/3 The Burghermasters have 
empowred several Burghers and Merchants to raise a Sum 
of Moneyamong themselves. 1738 G. Situ Curious Relat, 
II. 445 All the Birds that are found here [in Greenland] 
can swim except one sort .. called Burgher masters. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 523 A post we sometimes 
find occupied by a burghermaster. 

Burghership (ba igsifip). [f BurcHER + 
-sHIP.] The rights and privileges of a burgher. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 16th C.1. v. 188 Who had lost 
their Burghership for some great Crimes. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. XV. xviii. 209 The rights both of burgher- 
ship and clanship were strictly enforced. 

b. fig. (cf. BURGESS-SHIP I b). 

1568 Coverpate Bs. Death (‘ transl. out of High Dutch’) 
xvi. (1579) 69 Our conuersation and burgership is in heauen. 

Burghesy, variant of BurcEssy, Ods. 

Burghmaster, obs. form of BoroucHMASTER. 

Burghmaster, incorrect spelling for dergh- 
master, BARMASTER. In mod. Dicts. 

Burgine, -gione, obs. forms of BURGEON. 

Burglar biigle1). Also 6 burglour, burgh- 
lar, burgleyer, 7 burglare, -layer. [Found 
in AFr. in 16th c.: ad. Anglo-Lat. éurglator 
(13th c.), durgulator (26th c.), altered form of 
bureator (13th c.), perhaps f. the first element of 
burgh-breche, the native Eng. term for burglary. 
The Anglo-Lat. verb dzzgulare (quasi ‘to burgle’) 
is recorded in 1354 (Assts. 27 Edw. III, quoted 
in Reeves //7st. Eng. Law ed. Finlason II. 419). 
The 13th c. AF. word for ‘burglar’, duxgesour, 
burgeysour, is of obscure formation, but of the 
same ultimate origin. The related BURGLARY is 
in legal AF. éurglarie, in Anglo-Lat. durgaria, 
burgeria (early 13th c.), for which éderg/aria is 
found in 16th c. The origin of the intrusive 4 
in durglator, burglaria, and the corresponding 
Eng. forms, is not clear; but the notion of Lam- 
barde (1581) and later writers that the ending -/ar 
represents AF. /er-s, favour (:—L. la‘tro, latro-nen) 
thief, is contrary to the evidence. A ‘ burglator’ 
or ‘ burgesour’ was not necessarily a ‘latro’; his 
object might be something else than plunder. 

No corresponding words are known in continental OF. or 
med.L.; the rare OF. dur7ger ‘ saccager, piller’ (Godef.), oc- 
curring in Garnier’s Vre de Saint Thomas, is unconnected, 
unless perhaps this sense of the word may be due to AF. 
influence. ] 

1. One who is guilty of burglary. 

[21268 Bracton De Legibus (Rolls ed.) 11. 234 fo. 115 b, 
Murdritores & robbatores & burglatores. c1287 Fleta 1. 
xvi. (ed, 1685 p. 15) Tempus autem discernit pradonem a 
fure & a Burgatore. 1292 Brirron 1. xi, De Burgeysours. 
-. Tenoms a burgesours trestouz ceux, qi felounousement en 
tens de pes brusent eglises, ou autri mesouns, ou murs ou 
portes de nos citez ou de nos burgs. 1516 in Fitzherbert 
Graunde Abridgement 268b, Burglers sont ceux que en- 
trent mesons ou eglises al entent de inbloier beins.] 1541 
ur. Firtzherbert’s New Bk. Fustyccs 125 b, Burglours are pro- 
perly such as felonously in y® tyme of peace breke any 
house, church, etc. 1581 LAmBarbE Efren, 1. xxi. 221 A 
Burglour whom Britton calleth a Burgessor. .that by night 
breaketh into a house, wyth intent to Robbe, Kill or doe 
other Felonie [ed. 1582 has durgdour, burglar, 1588 burghe 
far passim]. 1599 Broughton's Lett.v. 15 In Moses law he 
that had slaine a Burgleyer by night had been guiltles. 
1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xv. 358 A common burglayer will 
passe by quietly things that lie open. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1768/4 This day were apprehended. .two persons suspected 
to be notorious Burglars and Robbers. 1769 BLacksToNnE 
Comm. IV, 224 The definition of a burglar, as given us by 
sir Edward Coke, is, ‘he that by night breaketh and 
entreth into a mansion-house, with intent to commit a 
felony’. 1860 G. K. Vacat, Tour 140 Still the thing looks 
well, and might... prevent a particularly conscientious 
burglar from breaking in. 

2. Comb., as burglar-alarm, -season; also bur- 
glar-proof adj. 

1884 Heatth Exhib. Catal. 93/2 Bells, *Burglar Alarms, 
Lightning Conductors. 1882 Darly News 24 May 7/6 Stock 
of second-hand Fire-and-*Burglar-proof Safes, 1886 Pad/ 
Mall G. 4 Sept. 3/2 The *burglar season has set in. 

+Burglarer. 0¢s. Also 7 burglerer. [f. 
BurGuar-yY + -ER },] = prec. 

1598 Kitcuin Conrts Leet (1675) 17 Burglarers are those, 
which in time of Peace break Houses, etc. 1606 Eari 
Nortiampton in True and Perf. Relat. Gg ija, Certaine 
Burglerers that rohhed his owne house. 1664 Butter Hud. 
Mi, 417 Love is a Burglarer, a Felon. 1704 Lutrre.e Bricf 
Rel. (18571 V. 499 A reward for apprehending burglarers. 

+Burglarily, adv. Obs. [f. BuRcLARY + -LY 2.) 
After the manner of burglary ; burglariously. 

1533 dct 24 //en. V/17, v, Euill disposed person or per- 


sons, attempting to murder, rob, or burglarily to breake 
mansion houses. 


BURGLE. 


Burglarious (baigléerias), a. [f. Burcnary 

+-ous. Cf. felonious.] 

1. Of or pertaining to burglary; addicted to 
burglary ; involving the guilt of burglary. 

1769 BLacksTonE Cov, 1V. 226 All these entries have 
been adjudged burglarious, though there was no actual 
breaking. 1807 Syp. Smitu Plymiley’s Lett.iv, The larcen- 
ous and burglarious world. 1822 Byron Werner u. i. 26 
This burglarious, larcenous felony. 

2. Burglar-like. 

1859 THackeray Virgin. \xxxix, The daring and burgla- 
rious capture of two forts of which he forced the doors. 1865 
Dickens fut. Fr. 1 A burglarious stream of fog creeping 
in. through the key-hole. 

Hence Burgla‘riously adv. 

1807 Orie Lect. Art in. (1848) 341 Burglariously entered 
the Temple of Fame by the window. 1883 Law Ref. XI. 
Queen's B. 588 The plaintiff's dwelling-house .. was bur- 
glariously entered. _ 

Burglarize (bmiglarsiz), v. U.S. [f. Bor- 
GLAR + -1ZE.) ¢vans. To rob burglariously; to 
break into by violence for the purpose of theft. 

1883 TaLmaAGE in Chr. Globe 13 Sept. 8290/2 The man who 
had a contempt for a petty theft will burglarise the wheat- 
bin of a nation, 1884 Boston (Mass.) Frul, 7 Feb. 1 The 
house of John Fuller was burglarized on Wednesday night. 

+ Burglarly, ezv. Obs. In5~6 burgularlie, 
6 burghlarlie. [f. BurcLaR+-LY2.] After the 
manner of a burglar. 

[1495 Act 11 Hen. V7/, lix. Pream., Intendyng burgu- 
Jarie [-lie] and feloniously to have broken the hous of your 
seid Subget]. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VII/,v, Their dwellynge 
house, whiche the same euyl doers shuld attempt burgu- 
larlie to break by night. 1581 LAmBarRDE Erren. u. vii. (1588) 
291 He robbeth him Burghlarlie in the night season. 

‘Burglary 1 (bouglari). Also 6 burgulary, 
6-7 burglarie, burghlarie. [see BuRGLAR.] 

The crime of breaking by night into a house with 
intent to commit felony. Also a¢¢rzé. 

[1199-1216 Assize K. Fohn in Placit. Abbrev. 68 De bur- 
garia & aliis latrociniis..De Burgeria & de ligatura & aliis 
latrociniis. 1516 in Fitzherbert Graunde Abridgement 
268 b, Que il vient a son meson de faire burglarie.] 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, v, Any suche persoune, so attemptinge 
to committe suche murder or burgulary. 1581 Lamearpe 
Eiren. \. vti. (1588) 262 Burghlarie is the theft done by 
entrie into a dwelling house. a@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Cov- 

Sut. Rhem. N. T.{1618) 558 How like burglary theeues they 
break open all dores. 1649 SetpEN Laws Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 
63 Burning of woods was finable. .but Burglary was Felony. 
1679 Fesurtes Ghostly Ways 3 Wounded his creditor, Hugh 
Hare, a Gentleman of the Temple, by committing burglary. 
1768 BracksTONE Cost. 1v. xvi. 226 Neither can burglary 
be committed in a tent or booth erected in a market or fair. 
a 1843 Soutney Nozdescr. vi, There is a maggot there. .it 
is his house, His castle... oh commit not burglary! 185g 
Wuarton Crim, Law U.S. 598 Burglary is the breaking 
and entering the dwelling-house of another in the night. 
ibid, 611 The breaking and entering must be in the night. 

b. Asan act: A felonious breaking into a house. 

1609 W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 308 The second 
comming of Christ is resembled to a theeues burghlarie. 
1712 ip Maidment’s Sc. Pasgutls 438 Like fearful women 
in burglaries they generally add bloodshed to theft. Zod. 
The season for burglaries has commenced. 

ec. jig. 

1636 Fitz-cerrrey Blessed Birthday (1881) 155 To breake 
into Gods sealed secresie, This is.. bold burglary. «a 1677 
Barrow Servi. 1. xxi. (R.) To break open the closet of a 
man’s breast. .may well be deemed a worse sort of burglary 
..than to break open doors, 

+ Burglary’. Oés. [As if ad. L. durxglarius, 
ad. AF, d¢rgler.] = BURGLAR. 

1533-4 Act 24 Hen. VIII, iii, Diuers and many great 
arrant robbers, murderers, bulglaries [szc] and felons, 1624 
T. Taytor 7zvoe Serm.ii. 9 With what severity are the lawes 
executed upon Burglaries, that breake into mens houses, to 
rob and spoile?* 1651 W. Gitr. Cowed’s Just. 68 Murderers, 
Robbers, or Burglaries. 

Hence + Burglary v. Ods. 

1598 FLorio, Rodbachrare, to filch, to pilfer..to burglarie. 

Burglayer, obs. form of BuRGLAR. 


|| Bu-rgle, sé. [Pers. je, burghiul ‘blé monde, 


gruau’. Zenker.] (See quot.) 

1764 Harmer Oéserv., vu. iv. 147 Burgle is wheat boiled, 
then bruised by a mill, so as to take the husk off, then dryed 
and kept for use. 

Burgle (brzig’l), v. collog. or humorous, [A 
back-formation from BurGLaR, of very recent ap- 
pearance, though English law-Latin (1354) had 
a verb durgulare of same meaning.] 

a. intr. To follow the occupation of a burglar. 
b. ¢rans. To break feloniously into the house of ; 
to steal or rob burglariously. 

1872 M. Cottins /’r. Clarice 1. iv.63 The burglar who at- 
tempted to enter that room would never burgle again. 1874 
Standard 14 Nov. 3 New words with which the American 
vocabulary has lately been enriched ; ‘to burgle’, meaning to 
injure a person by breaking into his or her house. 1884 
Blackw. Mag. §13/2, 1 burgled myself again in the night. 

Hence Burgled /f/. a., and Burgling vé/. sd. 
and pi. a. 

1880 Daily News 28 Oct. 5/3 Treachery seems to have 
been developed even in burgling circles. 1884 C. Dickens 
Dict. Lond. 28/3 A gentleman of the burgling persuasion. 
1885 Graphic 14 Feb. 151/1 After the ‘burgling’ is com- 
pleted. 1886 Puetes Burglars in Par. vii. 117 ‘Oh’, said 
the mistress of the burgled cottage. .to the policeman. 

Burgleyer, obs. form of BURGLAR. 

Burgomaske, variant of BERGOMASK. 


BURGOMASTER. 


Burgomaster (biigomistes). Also 6 7 
bourgomaster. [ad. Du. durgemeester, after Eng. 
MASTER; sce also BuRGHER-, BoROUGHMASTER. ] 

1. The chief magistrate of a Dutch or Flemish 
town, nearly corresponding to the szayor in Eng- 
land. Often uscd loosely for any member of the 
governing body of a foreign municipality. Also 
for BOROUGH-MASTER, as an official title in certain 
English boroughs. 

1592 Nasne P. Penslesse (1842) 69 The beare beeing 
chiefe burgomaster of all the beastes vnder the lyon. 1596 
Suaxs, 1 //en, (V, wt. i. 84, | am ioyned with .. Burgo- 
masters, and great Oneyers, such as can holde in. a@1g§98 
Haktuyt Voy. 1. 157 Euery of the foresayd cities sent one 
of their burgomasters vnto the towne of Hage in Holland. 
1707 Lond, Gaz. No. 4350/1 The .. Freeholders, Burgomas- 
ters, and other Inhabitants, of the ancient Borough of 
Cricklade. ¢1710 Avvison (J.) They chuse their councils 
and burgomasters out of the burgeois, as in the other 
governments of Switzerland. 1779 Jounson Bocrhaave 
Wks. IV. 356 The only daughter of a burgo-master of 
Leyden. ~1864 Kirk Chas. Sold 11. 1v. i. 220 The Burgo- 
masters were..employed in strengthening the defences. 

2. A species of gull (Larus glaucus). 

3678 Ray IVtlinghby’s Ornith. 349 The Great grey Gull.. 
called at Amsterdam the Burgomaster of Groenland, 1753 
CuamsBess Cycl. Supp., Burgomaster of Greenland. .a whim- 
sical name given by the Dutch sailors to a species of .. sea 
gull. 1853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. xvi. (1856) 124 The birds, 
too, were back with us..the Ivory gull, the Burgomaster, 
and the tern. 1883 tr. Nordenskrold'’s Voy. Vega 43. 

Burgone, obs. form of Burcron. 

+ Burgonet (bd-1gonet). Ods. exc. //ist. Also 
6 burguenet, (burgant), 6-7 burgenet, 6-9 
burganet, 9 bourginot, -goinette. [ad. OF. 
bourguignotie, app. f. Bourgogne Burgundy.] 

a. A very light casque, or steel cap, for the 
use of the infantry, especially pikemen. b. A 
helmet with a visor, so fitted to the gorget or 
neck-piece, that the head could be turned withont 
exposing the neck. 

(1598 Barrer Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Burgonet, a 
French word, is a certaine kind of head-peece, either for 
foote or horsemen, couering the head, and part of the face 
and cheeke.]} 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § AL, (1596) 1083/1, I was page to a foot- 
man, carying after him his pike and burganet. 1570-87 
HottnsHed Scot. Chron, (1806) 11. 255 His burguenet beaten 
intohishead. 1592 Greene Ufst. Court, Wks. (Grosart! XI, 
235 With Burgants to resist the stroke of a Battleaxe. 
1613 Sreep f/ist. Gt, Brit, vitt. v. (1632) 407 On their heads 
they all wore guilt Burgenets. 1796 Southey Yoan vu. 
296 A massy burgonet..helming his head. 18a5 Wirrrn 

asso Vit. xc, The glistening burganet that veils His brows. 
1834 PLancné Brit, Costume 280 A morion and bourginot 
of the same period. 1852 D. Moir Yormé de Bruce v, In 
the hall hung the target and burgonet rusting. 

Jig. 1606 Suakxs, dint, & Cl. 1. v. 24 [Antony] The demy 
Atlas of this Earth, the Arme And Burganet of men. 

Burgoo (bvigi). [Derivation unknown. 

Connexion with dial. ézrgo¢ (Marshall, Norfolk), bur- 
good (Hall.), yeast, has been conjectured. The spelling 
éurgont (Craig 1847) appears to be due to his notion that 
the word was Fr.] 

A thick oatmeal gruel or porridge used chiefly 
by seamen ; loblolly. 

1750 Extis Coxntry Housew, 206 (E, D, S.) Whole greets 
grits) boiled in water till they burst, and then mixt with 
butter, and so eaten with spoons, which [was] formerly 
called loblolly, now burgoo. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc, Supp. 
Burgoo, a sea-faring dish. 1825 Knarp & Bartow, New. 
gate Cad. IIT. 489/1 Burgoo of as good a quality as the barley. 
1863 Sata Capt, Dang. II. i. 15 {He] had the best Beef and 
Burgoo at the Skipper’s table. 

comb, 1853 Marrvat /. Sywiple xxxiii, Mark my words, 
you burgoo-eating. .trowsers-scrubbing son of a bitch ! 

Burgor, var. of BuKGHER. 

Burgown, burgoyn, obs. ff. of BuRGEoN. 

Burgoyze, var. form of BurcErYsE, Ods. 

Burgrave, burggrave (biigrriv'. Also 6 
burgreve. [ad. Ger. durgyrif, f. burg town, castle 
+ graf count.) The governor of a town or castle ; 
later, a noble ruling by hereditary right a town or 
castle, with the adjacent domain. 

1550 Bare Eng. Votaries u.13 Foure dukes, four mar- 
quesses, four landgraues, four burgraues .. were appoynted. 
1576 LAMBARDE era. Kent (1826) 435 They of the lowe 
and high Germanie. .cal one ruler, Burgreve, another Mar- 
greve. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. li. 23 Vhe Burgraves of 
each City, 1818 Hatiam Afid. Ages (1841) IV. v. 459 The 
burgraves of Nuremburg. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 
Il. 247 The majority of gentry did not occupy their own 
castles, but lived in those of the princes, as burggraves or 
stewards. i 

Hence Burgra‘viate, the rank or office of bur- 
grave, 

ig tr. Busching’s Syst. Geogr, 1V. 50 The imperial land- 
judicatory of the burgraviate of Nurenberg. 

Burgularie, -arlie, obs. ff. BuRGLARY, -LARLY. 

+ Burgu'llian. xonce-wd. [According to Nares 
‘Conjectured to be a term of contempt, invented 
upon the overthrow of the Bastard of Burgundy 
in a contest with Anthony Woodville, in Smith- 
field 1467’; but this, in absence of evidence, is 
very improbable.] A braggadocio, bully. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Max in Hum, ww. iv, Bobadill. .that 
rogue, that foist, that fencing Burgullian ? 


Burgundian (bvigyndian’, a. and sé. Also 
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6-7 burgonian. [f. the territorial namc Burgundy 
(L. Burgundia, F. Bourgogne) + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Burgundy (in any of the 
senses of thc name). +urgonian cross = St. 
Andrew's cross(see ANDItEW). Burgundian hay: 
= Burgundy Hay, see BunauNDY 4. urgun- 
dian pear: an old variety of pear of globular 
shape and delicate flavour. : 

1578 Lyte Dodoens tu. xiii. 334 The leaves are set to- 
gyther, standing lyke to a Burgonian Crosse. 1607 Top- 
SELL Serpents 666 As it were in form of a Burgonian erosse, 
or of the letter X, 1664 Evetyn Aad. Flort, (1727) 234 
Burgundian Grape. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants vi. § 10 
Amongst Pears, the Burgundian. 1714 tr. (omet's Hist, 
Drugs |. 12 Burgundian Hay .. is a Species of Trefoil, 
or Saintfoin, 1832 Downes Lett. /r. Cont, Count, 1. 527 
Some traces of Burgundian times, still extant here. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant of Burgundy; also 
used for one of the Teutonic nation of the Bur- 
gunds, from whom Burgtndy received its name. 

+2. (In form Burgonian) A kind of ship; perh. 
merely a ship built in the Burgundian dominions, 
which in the 15th c. included the Netherlands. 

1601 Ho1tanp /’diny I. 86 he Vindili, part of whom be 
the Burgundians. 1638 Perkin Ward, in Select. Hart. 
Misc. (1793) 60 A conference he had once with a Burgonian. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt 110 Foure Burgonians excellently 
man’d. 

Bur dy (bsugindi). [ad. med.L. Burgun- 
dia, ¥. Bourgogne. (Swift rimed it with Sunday.)} 

1. The name of a kingdom, and afterwards a 
duchy of the Western Empire, subsequently giving 
its name to a province of Francc. Used a¢trié., 
as in Durguady Wine. 

1697 W. Pore Old Man's Wish, With Monte Fiascone or 
Burgundy wine. 

2. Hence e//7f/. Wine made in Burgundy. Gener- 
ally understood to apply to the red wines of that 
province, unless otherwisc stated. 

3672 Wycuertry Love in IVood 1. ii, | hate his imperti- 
nent Chat more than he does the honest Burgundy, 1728 
Swirt Ladres at Sot's H. Wks. 1755 1V. 1.92 Atthe Xose on 
Sunday, I’ll treat you with burgundy. 1797 Hotcrort Sto/- 
berg’s Trav, (ed. 2) UT. Ixxxiv. 351 That kind of red burgundy 


which the French call Jets? Burgogne. 1848 ‘THackERAY 
Van. Fair ix, The cellars were filled with burgundy then. 
b. attrro, 

1672 WycHerLey Love in Wood v.ii, No Burgundy man 
or drunken scourer will reel my way. 

+3. A sort of head-dress for women; =Bour- 
GOIGNE. Obs. (See bourgogne in Littré Supp.) 

1700 Farquuar Const. Couple u. 1. i, Running to.. the 
French iilliner, for a new Burgundy for my Lady’s head. 

4. Burgundy Hay, B. Trefoil [F. éurgogune, 
Join de bourgogne|: applied by English writers 
to the plant Luceme, Aedicago sativa: but in 
French originally to Sainfoin, Oxodbrychis sativa. 
(The two were formerly confused: see SainFoIN). 

1616 Surrt. & Marku. Countr. Farm 698 in Britten and 
Holl. s.v., Burgundy Hay..Because the Burgundians have 
been alwaies very carefull for the sowing and tilling of this 
herbe. 1834 Baxter Phenog. Bot., Burgundy Trefoil. 

5. Burgundy Pitch. [The substance is still 
chiefly obtained from the neighbourhood of Nenf- 
chatel, which was once Burgundian territory. So 
F. poix de Bourgogne.) The resinous juice of the 
Spruce-fir (dies excelsa) ; sometimes called white 
pitch, though its colour is reddish brown or whitish 
yellow. See also quot. 1875. Also adtrid, 

1678 Satmon Pharmacop. Londix. 1. viii. 170 Burgundy 
Pitch .. is the Rosin of the Pitch-Tree. /6zd. 225, Bur- 
gundy pitch plaster applied between the shoulders. 1769 
W. Bucuan Dom, Aled. xxix, (1845) 227 Burgundy pitch 
may be spread thin upon a piece of soft leather. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts 1. 550 Burgundy pitch, when genuine, is made 
by melting frankincense..in water and straining it through 
a coarse cloth. The substance usually sold as Burgundy 
pitch is, however, common resin tncorporated with water 
and coloured with palm-oil. 

Burgyn(e, burgyon, obs. ff. BuRGEoN. 

Burh, OE. form of Borovei, BuRGH, q.v. 

Buriable (be'riab’l), z.  [f. Bury v.4+-aBe.] 
Capable of being buried. /r¢. and jig. 

1598 Frorio, Sepedisdite, buriable, that may be buried. 
1843 Gen. P. THomrson £-reve. (1842) VI. 296 A buriable 
corpse. 1858-65 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xu. i. TV. 120, I notice, 
as not yet entirely buriable, Three Epochs. 

Burial (berial). Forms: 3 biriel, 4-6 bery-, 
beri-, buryel, -ell, -elle, -all, -alle, 5-6 byryall, 
-ele, -elle, 6 bereall, 6-7 buriall, 6-— burial. 
[ME. éuryel, diriel, incorrectly formed as a sing. 
of dyrieds, BURIELS, q.v.; in later times associated 
with sbs. in -a/ from Fr., such as esfousal-s.] 

+1. A burying-place, grave, or tomb. Oés. 

¢1250 Gen. §& Ex. 2488 Dor is dat liche in biriele don. 1388 
Wyeuir 2 Aings xxiil. 17 And the kyng seide, What is this 
biriel, which Y se? 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xu. 
XXViil. (1495) 430 The nyghte owle hauntyth and dwellyth 
in buryels. ¢ 34§0 tr. Higden 11865) I. 415 There is a 
Mmaruellous berielle .. in Weste Wales. 1535 CovFRDALE 
Neh, ii. 5, 1 beseke the sende me. .vnto y* cite of my fathers 
buryall [1611 sepulchres]. 1612 Acts Pas. VI (1814) 499 
(Jam.) And thairfore the said Revestrie was disponit to 
Schir James Dundas of Arnestoun knycht to be ane buriall 
for him and his posleritie. 


BURIAL-GROUND. 


. 1996 Suaxs, Merch, 11, i. 29 Vailtng her high top 
nee ee a ribs To kisse her burl 

2. The act of burying ; interment ; funeral. 

31453 Test. Ebor, (1855) I]. 171 To the kyrk-wark for my 
beriall, xxs. 1467 /6¢d. 11.278 The day of my beriall. 154 
Bk. Com, Prayer, Vhe Order for the Burial of the Dead. 
1602 Suaks. /fam, v. i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian 
buriall, that wilfully seekes her owne saluation. | 1633 
Biste Fer. xxii. 19 fe shall be buried with the buriall of 
an asse. 1647 F. Buano Sonddiers March Salv. 35 To 
cominend his body to due burials. 1753 Cuamures Cyd. 
Sapp. s.v., Christian Burial, that performed in holy ground, 
and with the usual service or ceremonies of the church. 
Burial of an ass, Asini sepultura, an ignominions kind of 
burial, out of holy ground, under the gallows, or iu a high 
way, where several roads meet, and performed by public 
hangmen. Such is that of sutcides, excommunicated per- 
sons, etc., sometimes denoted caxine burial, or burial of 
a dog. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. |. vi. 513 The body 
received a second burial, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Warres vi. xcvi, Which in this Bosom 
shall their Buriall have. 1878 Mortty Diderot 11. 50 The 
burial of men and women alive in the cloister. ; 

ec. pf, Formerly in computations, etc. of mortality, 
which were based on the entries of burials: = Deaths. 

a 1687 Petty (ol. Arith. 1 The Medium of the Burials at 
London in the three last years. . was 22337. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyet. ee s.v., Burials, in computations of mortality, de- 
note deaths, and stand opposed to births. 178 Burke S&, 
Negro Code Wks. 1X. 305 Every Minister shall keep a 
register of births, burials and marriages. 1803 Med. Frud. 
X. 408 During the same months of the year 1803, the 
burials amounted to 238. 

3. The depositing of anything under earth or 
water, or enclosing it in some other substance. 

@ 1626 Bacon New Atlantis (1635) 33 We have great lakes, 
both salt and fresh ; we use them for burials of some natural 
bodies. 1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Some commend 
burials in the earth, others in wheat, to season timber when 
first felled, and make it of ntore durable use. 

4. Comb. and Altril., as burial-cake, -chamber, 
-cloth, -clothes, -feast, -~field, -law, -office, -proces- 
ston, -torch, -truce, -urn, -vaull. 

1864 A. McKay //ist. Arduarnock 194 He ordered twelve 
dozen of *burial-cakes. 1871 AtcER future Life 94 Along 
the sides of the *burial-chamber were ranged massive stone 
shelves. 1570-1 Old City Acc. B&. (Archxol. Jrnl. XLII. 
Rd. for the *bwryall cloth of mr. peke, xvjd. 1876 Gero. 
Etiot Dax. Der. V1. xxii. 75, | had better put my “burial- 
clothes in my portmanteau and set off at once. 1§79 FULKE 
Refut. Rasted 798 They called together the people. .to their 
*buriall feastes. 3592 Suaks. Rom. & Fuld. iv. v. 87 Our 
wedding cheare, to a sad buriall Feast. 3742 R. Bai 
Grave 484 What is this world ? What but a spacious *burial- 
field unwall’d! 1880 “Burial Law Amendment Act. 187% 
AucEeR Future Life 93 Perceiving their{Etruscans’] *burial- 
processions and funeral festivals. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 
109 P 3 Three Men with *Burial Yorches. 1862 Grote 
Greece V. u. lvi. 76 Granting the customary *burial-truce 
to the defeated enemy. 1766 Entick Lowdon IV. 76 A 
*burial-vault the whole length of the church. 


5. Special Comb.: burial-aisle, an aisle in a 


_teligious building used for interments, also fg. ; 


burial-board, a body of persons appointed by 
public authority to regulate burials ; burial-case, 
a shaped coffin, made to close air-tight, for the 
preservation of a corpse; burial-hill, -mound, a 
mound erected ovcr a grave, a tumulus, barrow ; 
burial-service, a religious service accompanying 
a burial ; a form of words prescribed by ecclesi- 
astical anthority to be used at funerals; esf. that 
used in the Church of England; burial-society, 
an insurance society for providing money for the 
expenses of burial; burial-stone, a stone on a 
grave, a tomb-stone ; burial-yard, burial-gronnd, 
grave-yard. Also BURIAL-GROUND, -PLACE. 

1820 Scott Adéot xxxviii, To send his body and his heart 
to be buried in Avenel *burial-aisle. 1831 Can.yvie Sart, 
Kes. t. xi. 88 Looks he also wistfully into the long bunal- 
aisle of the Past. ¢ 1600 Norven Spec, Brit Cornw. (1728) 
He was a digging a borowe or “buriall hill. 1834 H. 
Miatcer Sch, & Sch. 210 Stumbling among *burial-mounds 
and tombstones, he had toppled into an open grave. 1865 
Lussock Prehk. Times 63 The tumuli or ancient burial- 
mounds. 1726 Ayurre Parerg 132 If it be not.. prohibited 
..by a Rubrick of the *Burial-Service. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist v, The reverend gentleman... read as much of the 
burial-service as could be compressed into four minutes. 
1857 Geo. Eviot Cleric. Life xxxvii. 329 The faces were not 
hard at this funeral; the burial-service was not a hollow 
form. ¢147§ Pict. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 756 //oc poliandrum, 
a *byryelston. 3864 Skeat Uhdand's l’oems 117 F.ngraven 
on this burial-stone Two hands together clasped you view. 
x84z Miact in Nonconf 11. 33 The same authority demands 
a *burial-yard rate. 

Hence Bu‘rialer, one who assists at a burial. 

1832 Hoce in Fraser's Mag. V1. 166 The burialers. were 
lying powerless. .beside the corpse of their dead relative. 

Burial], obs. form of BERY.. 

rssa Lynxpesay Jfonarche 6203 The Heuinnis, brycht lyke 
burial. | : 

Burial-ground. A piece of ground set apart 
as devoted to the regular interment of the dead ; 
a burying-ground, cemetery. 

1803 A. Rev. I. 98 The account of the burial-grounds 
furnishes the most interesting description in this work. 1842 
Loner. God's cicre i, | like that ancient Saxon phrase, which 
calls The burial ground God’s acre! 185 Daxwin Moy. 
Nat. viii, It was the burial-ground of all the goats in the 
island. 1850 Lyett and Visit U.S. UW. 325 That burial- 
ground commands a beautiful view. 

75-2 
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BURIAL-PLACE. 


Burial-place. A place of burial; a place, 
as a vault, church, piece of ground, etc., set apart 
for the interment of the dead; a burying-place. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 482 The graves of his Com- 
panies and Complices are set in the sides of the Buriall 
place. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5375/2 They broke into the 
Burial-Place of the Family of Rothes. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cicl. Supp. s.v. Burial, Westminster Abbey is the burial- 
place of most of our English kings. 1867 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong, 1. vi. 513 The population. .had a burial place of their 
own. 1875 Hiccinson Hist. U.S. vi. 42 Cabot gave Eng- 
land a continent—and no one knows his burial-place. 

+Burrian. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms in sense 1; 
1 byrzen, 2 berien, burien. [OE. éyrgem str. 
fem. has no parallel forms in the other Teut. 
langs., but represents a WGer. *durgénz/a, f.ablaut- 
stem burg- (dorg-) of *berg-an BERGH to protect 
+innja (cf. BURDEN), But evidence is wanting 
as to the identity of this with the local Sc. durzaz, 
which is not associated with it in sense. ] 

+1. A tomb, sepulchre. Ods. 

a 1000 Elene Gr.) 186 Py briddan dege of byrgenne beorna 
wuldor of deade aras. cr000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 20 Wa 
eow..fordam ze synt zelice hwitum byrgenum. ¢1160 Hat- 
ton G. ibid., Jelic hwite beriene. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 111 
(He fordfarene] mon fered to buriene. ; 

2. Sc. ‘A mound, a tumulus; or, a kind of for- 
tification’ (Jamieson). Usually applied in south 
of Scotland to a prehistoric ‘camp’ or hill-fort. 

1792 Stat. Acc. Scotl. 1V. 522 (Kirkpatrick-Juxta) There 
are a great number of Cairns or burians. 1794 /bid. XI. 
528 (Westerkirk) There is a great number of burians in this 
parish. These are all of a circular form, and are from 36 to 
50 yards diameter. They are supposed by some to be re- 
mais of Pictish encampments. 1794 /é:d. XII. 599 Burians 
are to be seen in different places, whether British towns 
or asylums for cattle. 1805 R. Forsytu Beaxt. Scot?. Il. 
285. 

Burias, -ayse, -es, -eys, -oyse, obs. forms of 
BuRGESS, BURGEYSE. 

Burie, obs. form of BERRY, Boroucu, Bury. 
Buried (berid), A// a. [f. Bury v.] 

1. a. Laid ina grave, interred. b. Laid, sunk, 
or concealed under ground. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Byryyde [1499 biryed], sepultus. 


15879 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Nov. 159 ‘Vhat did her buried + 


body hould. 1715 Pore ZA. Addison 16 Some bury'd marble 
half preservesa Name. 1801 SoutHey Tha/aéa in. i, Some 


open rocks and mountains, and lay bare Their buried | 
1844 Tuprer Proverb. Philos. 388 In company {| 
1863 Lyett Antig. Man g A flint in- } 


treasures. 
of buried kindred. } 
strument from below a buried trunk of one of these pines. 


2. ¢ransf and fig. 


181z Byron 7o Thyrza,‘ And thou art dead’ 71 More | 


thy buried love endears Than aught, except its living years. 
1844 Lincarp Axglo-Saz. Ch. (1858) I. i. 48 How they, 


buried in an obscure corner of the earth, dared to oppose. | 


1850 Tennyson /2 Mem. cxx, Sad Hesper [watches] o’er 
the buried sun. 

Buried, obs. form of BeERR1ED, threshed. 

+ Bu'riels. Oés. Forms: 1 byrgzels, byriels, 
birgels, 2, 5 berieles, 3-4 birijeles, -ieles, -iles, 
3-5 buryels, -iels, -ieles, -ielles, 5 beryels. 
[OE. dyrzels str. masc., cogn. w. OSax. burgislt 
neut., f. duxg- ablaut-stem of dergan BERGH to 
protect + suffix -zsz-; cf. OE. grafels quarry, fetels 
purse, etc. See also Bury v. and BuRIAL.] 

1. A burying-place ; a sepulchre, tomb. 

854 Chart AEthclwulf of Wessex in Cod, Dipl, V. 107 Of 
dzre holan pannan up on Icenhilde weg on da:ne hadenan 
byriels. ¢ 1000 AE LFRic Gen, xxiii. 9g Dxt he him sealde.. 
pat twyfalde scrzf. .to birgelse. c117§ Cott. Ho0m.229 Deade 
men he arerde of hare bericles to life. 1297 R. GLouc. 204 
Po vond he .. An buryels al nywe ymad. 1393 Lanct. ?. 
Pl. C. xxu. 146 Prophetes hem tolde That pat blessed body 
of buriels sholde aryse. a14g0 Ant. de la Tour 12 In alle 
mennis sight her berieles began to smoke. 1483 CaxTon 
oe Leg. 151/2 Upon the buryels grewe a right Liye flour: 

ens. 

2. An intcrment, funcral. 

¢ 1290 Gen. & Ex. 2474 So woren ford .x. wukes gon, 3et 
adde Iacob birizeles non, 

Burier beri,o1). Also1 byrzere, 4 by-, birier, 
6 buriar, 6-9 buryer. [OE. dyrzere, f. byrig-an 
to Bury + -eve, -ER1.] a. One who buries; +b. 
a grave-digger; also dead-burier. 

¢ 10ge Voc. in Wr-Wilcker 468 Per utspellones purh byr- 
seras, 1382 Weir £zek, xxxix. 15 Thei shuln sette a title 
.-bisidis it [a boon of man] til that byriers byrye it. 1535 
CovEkDALE Amos vi. 10 The deed buriers shall take them, 
and cary awaye their bones, 1598 FLonio, Sepel/itove, a 
burier, a digger of graues to burie the dead. 1642 Rocers 
-Vaaman 32 The buriers and mourners gape for him. 1722 
De For Plague (1884) 51 The..buryers of the Dead. .were 

.terrify’d. 1798 Monthly Rev, XXVIII. 496 Amid the 
carcases wander Slowly the buriers. 1876 BLackmMoRE 
Cripps I. ii. 27 Secret buryers. 

+ Buriller, burriller. 04s. Of doubtful 
sense : seé quots. aU identical with Burver; 
but possibly a maker of Bure. 

[c r226 in Herbert Livery Comp. (1837) I. 25 {quoting 
Strype} Non vexantur propter Burillos, vel pannos Buril- 
latos.] 1837 Ilexpert Livery Comp. 1.26 The matter was 
referred t> the arbitration of three of the burillers’ gild. 
1875 Stress Const. /fist, II. xxi. 573 They persecuted 
the guild of burriller s, a sort of clothworkers. 

Burin |biierin,, Also 7, 9 burine. [a. Fr. 
durin, con. w. It. bolino, borino, Sp. and Vg. 
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buril, OSp. dortl, perh. f. OHG. bora boring- 
tool. The It. form 40/720 was occas. used in 17thc.] 
1. A graver; the tool used by an engraver on 


copper; also at/rib. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (176g) 57 [The utmost efforts and 
excellency of the bolino]. /érd. xi. (1805! 262 Whither 
wrought with the burin .. or with aqua fortis. 1674 Govt, 
Tongue vii. § 2. 140 Like the gravers burine upon copper. 
1762-71 H. Wacrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) III. 227 
Several of his designs. .were afterwards retouched with the 
burin by his disciple. 1865 Cartyte Fredk, Gt, IIL. x. vi. 
266 The Text itself engraved; all by the exquisite burin 
of Pine. 1880 Hamerton in Daily News 13 Apr. 3/6 
Painters of the present day consider etchings at least equal 
to burin engravings..a burin engraver can only plod 
patiently to a foreseen result. ; 

b. The style or manner of using the graver. 

1824 Dispin Libr, Comp. 507 "Tis a fine specimen of Log- 
gan’s bold burin. 

2. A triangular tool used by marble-workers. 


Hence Bu‘rinist, an engraver. 

[1796 PEGcE A ony. (1809) 187 We. .might not improperly, 
as we use a tool called a burin, be called Burinators, and 
the Art, Burining.) a 1864 For. 0. Rev. No. 1 (L.) Many 
expert burinists. 1882 A serican V. 124 All the great original 
burinists did not invent, but reproduced with the burin. 

+Buriness. Ots. Forms: 1 byrignes, 2 
buri-, burienesse, 3 burinsesse, -isse, 4-5 be- 
renes, berynes(s. [OE. dyriznes, f. stem of OF. 
byrizgan to BuRY +-NESS.] a. A burying, burial, 
sepulture. b. A burial-place ; a grave, tomb. 

¢ 890 K. AEtrreD Beda w. xi, Da wes mycel unepelicnes 
zeworden be his byrignesse (Lat. facta dificultate tumu- 
landi}. 1175 Lantb. Hom. 35 Ga to pine feder burinesse 
oder per eni of pine cunne lid in. c1z0g§ Lay. 25852 Sat 
and biheold zuere‘ znne burinzsse [120 burinisse]. 1375 
Barsour Sruce iv. 334 He deit .. And syne wes brocht to 
berynes. c1q00 Destr. Troy 12160 The grekes..broght hir 
to berenes, as hom best poght. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
498 Fyfe off hys awne to beryness he gart leid. 

Buringe, obs. form of Buryine. 

Burion, -ioun, -iown, -jon, obs. ff. BuRGron. 

Burke (bzik), v. [f. Berke, the name of a 
notorious criminal executed at Edinburgh in 1829, 
for smothering many persons in order to sell their 
bodies for dissection.] 

1. ¢vans. To murder, in the same manner or for 
the same purpose as Burke did; to killsecretly by 
suffocation or strangulation, or for the purpose of 
selling the victim’s body for dissection. 

1829 Times 2 Feb. 3/5 As soon as the executioner pro- 
ceeded to his duty, the cries of ‘Burke him, Burke him— 
give him no rope’..were vociferated..‘ Burke Hare too !’ 


1830 Lams Last £ss. (Chandos) 489 Positively burking you | 


under pretence of cleansing. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. 
ul. i, 172 Perhaps he is Burked, and his body sold for nine 
pounds. @a1845 Baruam /xgol. Leg., The Tragedy ad fin., 
The rest of the rascals jump'd on him and Burk’d him. 

2. fig. To smother, ‘hush up’, suppress quietly. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine Introd. iv, The Age of Chivalry is 
Burked by Time. 1848 Lp. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers 
(1884) I1]. xxv. 165 [Disraeli’s] last speech, altogether 
burked in the Times, but pretty well given in the ‘ Post’, 
1860 Gen. P. THompson A zed? Alt, 11. cxxxviii. 111 Per- 
mitting a minister to burke the parliamentary conscience. 
1880 Oracle & Corr. No. 55 A book suppressed before issue 
is popularly said to have been burked. 

Hence Bu'rker, Bu'rkism. 

1831 SoutHey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 314 We can tell them 
that there are travelling Burkers in the land, 1859 Wor- 
CESTER, S.V. Burkism cites Westin. Rev. 


Burking (bd3kin), vd/. sd. [f. Burke v.+ 
-InG1!,]_ a. The action of murdering in Burke’s 
fashion. b. fig. The action of stifling or quietly 
but effectively suppressing. 

1831 Soutuey Lett. (1856) IV. 252 The burking must make 
every one see the necessity of this. 1831 Sir J, ScaRLETT 
in Trial of T. B. Hodgson 373 As bad as those who have 
been lately convicted of burking. 1880 A. Forses in 19¢ 
Cent. 195 The despotism of burking is not to be tholed. 

Burkite (ba uksit). [f. the proper name Burke 
+-ITE.] a, A political follower of Edmund Burke. 
b. An imitator of Burke the murderer. 

_ 1807 Aun, Kev. V. 164 To reverse the policy of the Burk- 
ites or Antijacobins. 1830 /raser’s Mag. I. 289 Save asa 
thief, a murderer, or a Burkite. 


|| Burkundaz, -auze (biskindG:z). Also 
burkendoss. {Arabo-Pcrs. js, 2 barg-andaz 


lightning-darter.] ‘A matchlock man, but com- 
monly applicd to a native of Hindustan, armed 
with a sword and shield, who acts as doorkeeper, 
watchman, guard, or escort’ (H. H. Wilson Goss, 
Judicial Terms). 

1781 Anz, Reg. 14/1 He.. prepared 500 cavalry and 500 
burkeudosses. .for this purpose. 1845 StocqueLer Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 68 The force is sufficiently large, consist- 
ing. .of thousands of thannadars, chokeedars, burkundauzes, 
pykes, etc, 1848 G. Wyatt Revel. of Orderly (1849) 20 A 
poor devil of a burkundaz, . ‘ 

Burl ‘bril), sé. [a. OF. bourle tuft of wool; 
cf. Sp. dorfa tuft, tassel, and Burr.] 

1. A small knot or lump in wool or cloth. 

_¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 56 Burle of clothe, tuszentum. 1870 
Sater Colours 39 These spots or ‘burls’ arise from por- 
tions of cotton intermixed with the wool. 1879 in Cassel/’s 


Yechn. Educ. YV. 342/1 The burler..carefully removes any 
knots or burls. 


BURLER. 


+2. ¢transf. A small lump or rising in the skin ; a 
pimple or pustule. Oés. (Cf. Bur sé. 5.) 

1607 TorsEt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 220 The powder of the 
Hedge-hogs skin, being mingled with oi] by anointment, 
taketh away the burles in the face. 1651 Cutperrer Asiro/, 


" Fudgem. Dis. (1658) 82 The Sun causeth Pimples and Burles 


in the Face. ; 

+3. The rudiment or bud ofa red deer’s horn ; 
see quot. Obs. (Cf. Bur sé. 6.) 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Bosse, Our wood-men cal] [the bump], if 
it bee a red deeres, the burle or seale, and, if a fallow deeres, 
the button, 

4. A knot in wood (U.S.). 

1886 E. S. Morse Yapan. Homes iii. 133 If it is gnarled 
or tortuous in grain, or if it presents knots or burls, it is 
all the more desirable. 1887 Advance (Chicago) 10 Mar. 
145/1 From each ragged wound grew a burl. 


Burl (bail), v.! [f. the sb. There was a med. 
L. durtliare: see BURILLER. ] 
1. trans. To dress (cloth), esp. by removing 


knots and lumps; ‘to dress cloth as fullers do ’ (J). 
1483 Cath. Angl. 48 To Burle clothe, extuderare. 1552 
Act 5 § 6 Edw. VJ, vi. § 27 If..Cloth.. happen to be evil 
burled or wasted in the Mill. 161z Markuam Countr, Con- 
tent, n. v. (1668) 128 That the Cloth-worker or Sheer-man 
burle and dress it sufficiently. 1706 Pxituips, Burl, to 
dress Cloath as Fullers do. 1730-6 Baitey, Burl, to pick 
out the Straws or Threads of Cloth which have not taken 
the Dye, as Cloth-drawers do. 1882 Beck Draper's Dict., 
Burl, to pick the burls from the surface of woollen cloths, 

2. To pick out, remove (a lock or flock of wool). 

1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 26 The.. Priest burles a small 
lock of wooll, from the..upper garment of the Saint. 1863 
Morton Cyel. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Burl, to cut away 
the dirty wool from the hind parts of a sheep. 

+3. ‘fo remove ‘burls’ from the face. 
use (see BURL sé. 2). Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. (1869) 226 Of pushes Spalt has such 
a knottie race, He needs a tucker for to burle his face. 

+ Burl, v.2 Ods. [(Stratmann and Matzner com- 
pare LG. éurre/n ‘sprudeln’; cf. also BuRBLE, 
PuRL.] 72/7, To bubble, as a spring or fountain 
out of which water flows gently. 

c1440 Bone Flor, 1639 Betres lay burlyng in hur blode. 
c1450 Erle of Tolous 99 Many a bolde baron. .Lay burland 
yn hys own blode. 

Burl, Burler, dial. forms of Birt, BIRLER. 

+ Burlace, burlake, burlet, corruptions of 
Bourdelais, name of a variety of grape, cultivated 
in the 17th c., which long ago dropped out of 
cultivation, and its name along with it. 

1629 Parkinson Orchard vi. 663 The Burlet is a very 
great white Grape. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 234A 
Catalogue of..excellent Fruit ‘Trees; Vines, Raisin, Bursa- 
robe, Burlet. 1688 Ray “7st. Plant. 11. 1615 The Burlet 
Grape. 1737 Miter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3) s.v. Vitis, The 
3urdelais, vulgarly called Burlake. [1797 /éid. The Claret 
Grape, Bourdelais or Verjuice Grape.] 1755 JOHNSON, 
Burlace ; (whence in all subseq. Dicts.). 

Burlady : see Byrtapy: By our Lady] 

Burlap (biulép). Also 7-8 borelaps, -lapps. 
[Etymology uncertain. (Cf. Du. doez/ap ‘ rubbing- 
clout, linen’ Calisch; the first component may 
have been confused with éver peasant.)] 

Originally perhaps a sort of holland; now a 
coarse canvas made of jute or hemp, used for bag- 
ging; also, a finer material used for curtains. 

1695-6 Act 7 § 8 Hl. J//, x. § 16 Course Linnens com- 
monly called Borelapps. 1696 J. F. Merchants Wareho. 2, 
I shall begin with Bore-laps; because that for Shifts or 
Shirts is counted and known to be a very strong Cloth. 
1871 Narueys Prev. & Cure Dis. mi. iv. 725 Pack them in 
large burlaps. 1880 N. H. Bisuop 4 Months in Snueak-Box 
15 Captain George Bogart .. affectionately sewed her [the 
duck boat] up in a covering ‘of burlap. 

Burlaw, obs. variant of ByrLaw. 

+Burle. Oés. (Cf. Burty sé, Burr 6.5] Dis- 
turbance, confused noise, 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Somerset xxxvii, After this burle the 
kyng was fayne to flee. @ 1684 LeiGHton Kev. (1875) VI. 
1o2 The noise of gain makes such a burle in their ears, that 
there is no remedy. 


+ Burled, #//. 2.1 Obs. (Cf. F. burel/é bearing 
fesses of different tinctures (Hferaldry).] Striped. 
¢ 1500 Partenay 2809 With siluer and asure the tail burlid 


was. 

+ Burled, #//. a.2 Obs. rare. (Cf. Birt v.21] 

1451 Acts Fas. J] (1597) xxxiii, Na man sall take the said 
money, fra it be burled and clypped, bot at his awin lyking.. 

+ Burled, ff/. 2.3 Obs. rare-~°. Armed. (A 
dictionary word of very questionable authenticity.) 

1616-76 in Buctokar. 1678 in Puituips, 1721 in BAILey.. 

Burler (baile). Also 6 borler, 7 buriler. 
[f. Burt vl+-er!. The form dorler doubtfully 
belongs here: see also BURILLER.] One who 
dresses cloth by removing knots and extraneous. 
particles, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 48 A burler, extuberarius. c¢1500 Cocke 
Lorell's B.(1843)9 Borlers, tapstry workemakers and dyers. 
1865 J. Harte Hist. xpost, 8 One Thomas Lufkyn. .a fuller, 
and burler of clothe. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. 
v. x. 286/2 The .. sheriffs caused to appear before them the 
Dyers, ‘Taylors, Burilers .. and fullers, 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(1807) 96 The clothier’s shears And burler’s ehistle skim the 
surface sheen. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 550 Burlers, women 
are so called who are engaged in removing from woollen. 
cloths, with tweezers, all irregular threads. or hair. 

Burler, variant of Bircer. 
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BURLESQUE. 


Burlesque (bvilesk), a. and sd. [a. F. duer- 

lesque, ad. lt. duerlesco £. burla ridicule, mockery.] 
A. ad). 

+1. Droll in look, manner or speech; jocular; 
odd, grotesque. Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Burlesque (Ital.) drolish, merry, 
pleasant. 1684 Bucaniers Amer. t. (ed. 2) 2 On his head he 
put a sutable cap which was made very burlesque. 1762-71 
H. Wacro.e Vertue’s Anecd, Paint, (1786) 111. 8 Graham 
speaks of Fuller as extravagant and burlesque in his man- 
ners. 1848 W. K. Ketty tr. Z. Blanc’s Hist. Ten YI. 
299 Such was the burlesque origin of the ministry of three 


oa fo ak ee es 

. Of the nature of derisive imitation ; ironically 
bombastic, mock-heroie or mock-pathctic ; now 
chiefly satd of literary or oratorical compositions 
and dramatic representations; formerly (quot. 
1712) also of pictorial caricatures. In burlesque 
author, poct, actor =a writer of burlesque literature, 
an actor of burlesque parts, there ts a mixture of 
the atf7vzb. use of the sb. in B. 

a1700 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 285, 1 shall not here, with bur- 
lesque penners, Carpat her beauty. 1712 HuGHes in Sfecé. 
No. 537 ® 2 Those burlesque Pictures, which the Italians 
call Caracatura’s. 1714 /é¢¢. No. 616 P 2 Our little burlesque 
authors, who are the delight of ordinary readers. 1756 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1. 1¥. 255 Our nation can boast .. 
poems of the burlesque kind. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxiii, 
Cathleen sang..a little Gaelic song, the burlesque elegy of 
a countryman on the loss of his cow. 1840 MacauLay 
Ranke's Hist., Ess. (1854) 11. 552 Burlesque romances in 
the sweetest Tuscan. 

b. quasi-sd. 

1742 Fietpinc 9. dudrews Pref., No two species of writing 
can differ more widely than the comic and the burlesque. 
1779 JouNson L. /., ne. 43 A.. pleasing specimen of 
the familiar descending to the burlesque. 18a: Craic Lec?. 
Drawing \. 52 This..borders..on the burlesque in repre- 
sentation. 

B. sé. 

1. That species of literary composition, or of 
dramatic representatton, which aims at exciting 
laughter by caricature of the manner or spirit of 
serious works, or by ludicrous treatment of their 
subjects ; a literary or dramatic work of this kind. 
Also altri, 

1 Sir W. Tempce in Four C. Eng. Lett. 123, | hear 
Mr. Waller is turned to burlesque among them, while he is 
alive. 1709 Tatler No. 63 » 2 The Burlesque of Virgil 
himself has passed, among Men of little Taste, for Wit. 
1768 Tucker £7. Nat, II, 130 Witty burlesques of the no- 
blest performances, 1867 Miss Brapvon Rupert Godw. it. 
24/2 The .. night .. on which the new burlesque was to be 
performed. 1869 Daily News 7 Jan., For the last fifteen 
years, burlesque has been driving pantomime off the stage. 

Grotesque tmitatton of what is, or is tntended 
to be, dignified or pathetic, in action, speech, or 
manner; concr. an action or performance which 
casts rtdtcule on that which it imitates, or is itself 
ridiculous as an unsuccessful attempt at serious 
impressiveness ; a mockery. 

1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty vi. 31 Were it (the wig] to be 
worn as large again, it would become a burlesque. 1772 
Westey J7x/. 3 May, Why is such a burlesque upon public 
worship suffered? 1846 MeCuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1854) Il. 2x3 The representative system .. established in 
Scotland previously to the Reform Act, was..a burlesque 
of all principle. 

Burlesque (bzilesk), v. [f. prec.] ¢rans. 
To tum into ridicule by grotesque parody or imit- 
ation ; to caricature, travesty. 

1676 ‘A. Rivetus Jun.’ A/r. Smrrke i, It seem'd a piece of 
Wit..to Burlesque them in earnest. @1764 Liovp /f. Mr. 
Cotman Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 167 Ere I burlesqu’d the rural 
cit. 1804-6 Syp. Smit Sé. Moral Philos, x1. 136 Cervantes 
has burlesqued the old romances. 1855 Macautay /Yfis?. 
Eng. IV. 600 Prior burlesqued .. the bombastic verses in 
which Boileau had celebrated the first taking of Namur. 

b. intr. 

1680 Du Moulin's Adu. Ch. Eng. towards Rome 31(L.) 
Dr. Patrick joins hands with them in burlesquing upon the 
doctrine. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ Moriv Enc. 27 The Poet shall 
be burlesqu’d upon with his own doggrel rythms. 

Burlesqued (bzileskt), 44/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Caricatured ; made ridiculous ; travesticd. 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IW. (1857) xxvi, Groans of contrition 
burlesqued. 1784 .Wew Spectator xix. 4/1 A..burlesqued 
procession of the disappointed constituents. 

see osaely (brsle'sklt), adv. [f. BURLESQUE, 
a.+-LY.] Ina burlesque manner. 

1817 CoLeripce Brog. Lit. 221 We seem to sink most 
abruptly, not to say burlesquely. 7833 Q. Rev. XLIX, 41 
{He] had ventured to assume the title, burlesquely fero- 
cious, of Attorney-General to the Lantern. 

Burlesquer (builesko:. [f. BURLESQUE 2. 
and sé.+-ER1!.] a. Onc who burlesques. b. An 
actor in burlesque dramas. 

1657 CoLvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 95 Fifteen poetasters, 
Half fools, half beggars, half burlesquers. 1751 SHENSTONE 
Wks. & Lett. U1. 187, I wish the burlesquers of such in- 
genuous profusions could be punished. 1869 Daily News 
26 Nov., It was at this theatre that Mr. Henderson’s troupe 
of English burlesquers appeared. 

Burlesquing (bvileskin), vi/. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG 1]  Ridiculing by grotesque imitation 
ortravestying. (Chiefly gerzndial.) 

1677 W. Suertock A nsw, Pamph. by T. Danson 70. 1699 
Farqunar Love & Sottle t. i, His imitat’ was downright 
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burlesquing it. 1873 Symonps G&, Poets viii. 247 Burlesquing 
the gods was always a capital resource of the comic poets. 

Burlesquing (bosleskin), Ap/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG4%,] That burlcsqucs. 

1688 W. Darrec Sf. denatius no Phanatick 19 Vent your 
Burlesquing Vein till Dooms-Day. 1884 Pall Alall G. 
31 Mar. s/t In sarcastic and yet burlesquing mood. 

+ Bu‘rlet. Ods. Also 6 byrlet, 7 bourlet, 7-8 
birlet. (a. Fr. dourlet or bourrclet.) A padded 
roll of cloth for a woman’s head ; a coif or hood ; 
also, a similar roll scrving as a support for a ruff, 

1490 Coventry Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert. Pageants (1825) 
17 xo¢e, Item twoo Burlettis. 1552 ILuLorT, Byrlet or tyrynge 
for women, calantica callotte en champlagne). 1578 in 
Collect. Inventories (1815) 219 A lang taillit gowne of layn.. 
with burlettis. 16zx Cotcr., Le grand papillon, a high 
Bourlet, or Hood. 1678 Pritts, &irlez,(old word) a Coife, 
or Hood. (Whence in Baitey.] 

Burlet: see BurLacr. 

+ Burle-tta. Ods. [a. It. durletia, dim. f. durla 
fun.] A comic opera ; a musical farce. 

1748 H. Watroce Corr, (ed. 5) II. cxcv. 243 The burlettas 
are begun; I think not decisively liked or condemned yet. 
1813 #.raminer 15 Feb. 106/2 A revived Olio, calling itself 
the burletta of Poor Vulcan. 1879 PLancné //xtravag. I. 
13 A more appropriate name than ‘ Burletta’, which dis- 
appeared from the play-bills on the emancipation of the 
minor theatres from their legal fetters in 1844. 

b. attrrb. 

1762 Lond. Mag. XX XI. 674 She then sings a very pretty 
song of Arne’s in the Burletta taste. 1831 Lincoln Herald 
6 May, The best buffo and burletta singer. 

+Burley!. Ods. rare—'. (cf. F. dourrelet, and 
Burr sd} Pa ‘The butt end of a lance’ (Halliwell). 

1548 Hatt Chron. 12 One company had the plackard, the 
rest the port, the burley, the tasses..all gylte. 

Burley 2, -lie, -ly. Sc. and worth. Eng. A 
corrupted form of Bre Law, q. v., used in comb. 
Burleyman, also Burleybailie, an officcr of a 


byrlaw-court ; see quot. 1879. 

(1599 Skene Verd, Signtf (Jam.) Laws of Burlaw are maid 
& determined be consent of neichtbors .. quhilk .. ar com- 
monly called Byrlaw-man.) 1750 C. CamPuritin Stewart's 
Trial App. 146, 1..think it’s quite right to have burliemen 
.. You will therefore appoint two discreet honest men for 
that purpose of the tenants ; and..be sure you swear them 
to fidelity in their office. @ 1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 
536 Jude took him for a burlie-bailie, 1864 A. McKay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 108 Twelve young men, with such a 
number of the burliemen in town. 1875 Lazc. Gloss.(E.D.S.) 
62 Burly-man. 1879 Athenzum 26 July 115 Burleymen 
are still appointed at the Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 
Men of agricultural experience are always chosen, and their 
duty is to value damages, e. g. to crops, from cattle straying. 

Burlily (bsslili), adv. [f. Bunty a.+-Ly2.] 
In a pompous or swaggering manner. 

1863 Lytton Caxtoniana |. 70 Polysperchon called in per- 
son, and said, burlily, ‘Why do you refuse my invitation?’ 

Burliness (bz ulinés). [f. Burty + -NeEss.] 
Burly state ; fullness of figure ; stoutness, bigness. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. vit. ttg Into a lesser roomth thy 
burlinesse to bring. 1832 L. Hunt Str 2. Esher (1850) 128 
In the rest of his face ..a kind of bloated prominence, or 
rather burliness. 1859 Sata Tz. round Clock (1861) 143 
Who shall tell .. the pitchy burliness of their bulging sides. 

Burling. Os. exc. dial. <A yearling heifer. 

1503 Will of Etton, Lincoln (Somerset Ho.) A kowe & a 
burlyng. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D.S.) Burling 
(Line.), a yearling heifer. 

Burling (bi1lin), v7. 56.1 
(f. Burn vt +-ine 1] 

1. The dressing of cloth, csp. by removing knots. 

1530 Patscr, 198/2 Byrling of clothe, pimsure. 1552 Act 
54 6 Edw. Vi, xxii, Mills called Gig-Mills, for the perching 
and burling of Cloth. 160x Hottaxp Péiny II. 560 They 
fall anone to burling of it with Cimolia. 1836 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 187 Burling is..a process, in which the dried cloth 
is examined minutely in every part, freed from knots or 
uneven threads, and repaired by sewing any little rents. 

+b. (contemptuously. ) 

1548 Hoorer Commandm. x. Wks. (1843-52) 377 Other 
sort. .are a-dilling and burling of their hair. 

2. attrib., as in burling-comb, -machine; also 
burling-iron, a patr of tweezers or small pincers 
for extracting the knots from wool. 

1530 Patscr. 198/2 Byrlyng yron, ues espinccs. 1603 
Hotann /’'lutarch's Mor. 1231 He.. all to beclawed and 
mangled hiin with tuckers cards, and burling combs. 1648 
Herrick fesfs., To Painter, Then for an easie fansie, 
place A burling iron for his face. 1730-6 Bawey, Burling- 
tron, a Sort of Pinchers or Nippers for that Use. 

3. concr. See quot., and cf. Burt v.? 2. 

1847-78 HaLtiwe.t, Burlings, pieces of dirty wool. 

+Burling, vd/. sb. Obs. Cf. Burty sé., BURLE, 

c1szo Berners dA rth. Lyt. Bryt. 11814) 240 There began 
muche hurlynge and burlynge in the courte. 


Bu'rlow-bea‘nie. See quot. 1584. 

Ballad,*K Arth. & K. Cornwall" in Child Ballads u. 
287/1 Forth is gone Burlow-beanie, As fast as he cold hie. 
férd. \xx, | coniure thee, thou Burlow-beanie, ‘he powder- 
box thou feitch me. 1884 Cuitp Sadlads 11. § 30. 2790/2 A 
Burlow-Beanie, or Billy-Blin, a seven-headed, fire-breathing 
fiend whoin he has in his service. 

Burly, sé, and Burly-hurly, early var. of 
Hcruy-8uRy. 

1835 Blackw. Alag. XXXVIII. 310 Let him fancy the 
burly—the contention—the claims and counterclaims. 1563 


Also 6 byrling. 


GotpinG Crsar (1565) 31 Againe of late in Italy at the | 


burlyhurly of the bondmen. 
Barly (bali), a. and adv. 


BURN. 


4-5 borelich, burlich, -lych(e, (xor/h.) burely, 
6 boorelie, -lye, bourlie, -ly, Sc. 5 buyrlie, 6 
buirlie, 7 borely, 4 burly. (Scc also Bowenrty, 

suinpty.) [ME. dordich, northern burif. Usually 
identified with OIG. durlih, MUG. burlich ex- 
alted, lofty, statcly, f. *de- copn. w. ONG. durzan 
to lift up+-f4=-Ly. Ifthis be so, the word must 
have existed tn OF. or ON.; but tt is unrecorded, 
and no plausible ctymon for the ftrst element has 
yet becn found in either of those langs. The pho- 
nology is also difficult, for the ME, dort, borelych, 
16th c. borely, boorelye, northern 15th c. bus ely, Sc. 
buyrlie, buirlic, require a MI. *d6r/7, OF. type 
*)Srltc, whence the later (beerli, be*sli) comes by 
shortening the vowel before two consonants as in 
turn, month. The spelling durly was originally 
only northern. The dial. BowrEnLy would seem 
from tlic sense to be a variant, but it is difftcult to 
reconcile phonologically with the ME. forms.] 

A. ad). 

+1. Stately, dignified, of noble or imposing 
presence or appearance. Ods, 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 8541 Salamon Was king sittand in his 
fader tron, He was a borli [v. ~ burli} bachelere. ¢ 1375 
Barsour Troy-6k. 1.295 Pe commowns hade gret ferly Of 
sa buyrly a companye. ?@ 1400 Worte Arth. 2191 Grete wele 
my ladye pe qwene..And alle be burliche birdes bat to hir 
boure lengez. 1664 #loddan F.1.8 A‘Yalbot brave, a borely 
tike. /déd. iu. 25 A burly band Of warlike wights. 

absol. cr14q20 Anturs of Arth. }, Hle..bede the burlyche 
his brand, that burneschit was bri3t. 

tb. poet. Of things: Goodly, excellent, noble. 
Oés. (As an epithct of spear, brand, the meaning 
may have bcen ‘stout’: cf. BoisTERoUS.) 

ce33a5 £. E. Allit, P. B. 1488 With mony a borlych best al 
of brende golde. 1340 Gaw. & Gr. nt. 2224 A denez ax 
nwe dy3t, pe dynt with [t]o 3elde With a borelych bytte. 
1420 Anturs of Arth. xiii, Greselle..wos the burlokke[st] 
blonke, ther euyr bote brede. ciqse Rauf Cotlzear 190 
Within that burelie bygeing. /és¢. 266 Ane burely bed was 
wrocht in that wane, Closit with Courtingis, and cumlie 
cled. 1535 StEWart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 7 He semit weill 
to weir ane buirlie brand. 1873 Symonps Gr. Poets v. 124 
My wealth’s a burly spear and brand. 

2. Stout, sturdy, massively built, corpulent ; of 
large body or trunk. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr, Knt.766 A won in a mote. .loken vnder 
bo3ez, Of mony borelych bole. c1400 Destr. Tray 3769 
Tantelus .. was a tulke hoge, Borly of brede. 1513 More 
Hist. Rich. 141, Wks. 36/2 Sommewhat corpulente and 
boorelye, and nathelesse not vncomelye. 1596 SPENSER A/s- 
trophel Elegy 7 There might you see the burly Beare, 1709 
Appison Tatler No. 116 P 1 She had a Mind to look as big 
and burly as other Persons of her Quality. 1856 Mxks. 
Browninc Aur, Leigh t. 596 Burly oaks projecting from 
the line. 1866 Kincstey /ferew. vii. 133 He singled out 
the burliest kntght he saw. : 

+ b. Of a garment, or wool: Thick, heavy. Ods. 
(Cf. Burt sé.) 

1651 Mercurius Poltticus 1153 Casting his ye upon the 
Executioner, he (Earl of Derby] said, hy Coat is so burly, 
thou will never hit right. 1805 Luccock Nad, }¥ool 88 The 
sbeep of England, when transported to Jamaica, yield the 
same kind of ‘ burly fleece’. 

3. ‘ Big’; domineering, bluff. a/ch. 

1g92 SYLVESTER Triumph Faith u. 25 The Circuinsised 
Crew Of Cabalists and burly Talmudists. 1645 Mittox 
Tetrach. (1851) 180 Erasmus .. was wrote against by son 
burly standard Divine. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 224 
(L.) When a burly tempest rolls his pride About the world. 
1864 J. H. Newman A fol, (1885) Pref. 16 They [Englishmen] 
are as generous as theyare hasty and burly. 

4. Comb., as burly-boned, -headed, adjs. 

1590 Almond for Parrat (1845) 12 These are nothing tn 
comparison of his auncient burlibond adiunctes. 1592 Nasue 
P. Penilesse 25 Unweildie burliboand soldiery. 1593 SHaks. 
2 Hen. Vi, ww. x. 60 Cut.. out the burly bon’d Clowne in 
chines of Beefe. 1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. 1. 1. iv. iv. 108 
Destiny has work for that swart burly-headed Mirabeau. 


B. adv. Sturdily, stoutly. 
¢xq00 Destr. Trvy 11059 So burly po big brusshit to- 


gedur. 

+ Burly, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. the adj.] 
with o«?: To make burly ; to puff out. 

1635 Quarctes Lydd, t. xii. (1718) 49 Think’st thou that 
paunch that burlies out thy coat Is thriving fat. 

Burm, var. form of Bor or Baum. 

Burmaiden, obs. f. of BowERMAIDEN. 

Barn (bzin), 54.1 Forms: t burns, burne, 
burn, 2-6 burne, (4 bourne, buerne), 4-4 
brynne, 3- burn. See also BourNesé.! [Com- 
mon Teut.: the OF, Jur2a wk. masc., dburne wk. 
fem., durn str. fem. (apparently not distinguished 
in sense) correspond to OF ris. d¢rna masc., MDu. 
borne masc., Du. born, MLG. borne, born masc.. 
mod.G. ( poet.) born masc., which are metathette 
forms of the words appeanng as OFIG. drunno, 
Goth. édrunna wk. masc., Du. 4ro2 mase., ON, 
brunn-r str. mase., repr. OTeut. types *érunznon-, 
*brunno-s. The primitive and prevailing sense of 
the Teut. word ts * spring, fountain’, of which 
there are some traces in OF., the word being used 
to render Lat. fons of the Vulgate. 

A connexion is often assumed with érun2- ablaut-stem 


trans. 


Forms: 3 borli, | of OTeut. *ér/-2-an Bers 2.!,0n the supposition that that 


BURN. 


root had originally the wider sense ‘ well up, be in commo- 
tion’, applicable to water as well as to fire; but of this there 
is no actual evidence. Curtius and others have regarded 
the sb. as cogn. w. Gr. dpéap a well, supposing the root to be 
the same with that of L. fervére to boil up; but the form 
of the Teut. word does not permit this explanation.) _ 

1. In OE.; A spring, fountain ; a stream or river. 
In later use: A small stream or brook. Now 
(exe. in the form BouRNE sd.1) chiefly 207th. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 1 Pa eode he ofer da burnan 
Cedron. a@12g0 Moral Ode in Lamb, Hom. 175 Weter..of 
pe burne. azzg0 Owl & Night. 916 An ydel wel, That 
springeth bi burne thar is suel. 1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 
78 At that burneschapit the king. a@1400Cov. AZyst. (1841) 
162 By bankys and brynnys browne. 1535 STEWART Crow. 
Scot. 11. 611 Thair blude like burnis rynnand on the grene. 
1641 Vth. Riding Records w. 206 Presentment for nonpay- 
ment of assessment .. for Whitby-burne { previously always 
beckl 1753 Stewart's Triad 191 Allan Breck. .was fishing 
in a burn near the deponent’s house, 1839 STONEHOUSE 
A xholime 311 Well watered bya beck or burn. 1855 Brown- 
inc Last Ride together viii, Yonder girl that fords the 
burn, 1878 Brack Macleod of D. 1. 176 Munching the 
young grass, and drinking out of the burn. 

2. a. Water from a fountain or well. b. ‘Warm 
water used in brewing or washing’ (Jamieson). 

a8oo Corpus Gloss. (O. E. Texts) 1185 Latex, burne. 
c1o00 /Etrric Voc. Suppl. in Wr.-Wilcker 177 Latex, 
burna. ¢xs65 Lynpesay Satyre 4140 ‘To mak thin aill they 
think na falt Of mekill burne and lytill malt. @ 1806 A d/an 
o’ Maut in Jamieson Pop. Ballads IL. 239( Jam.) They. put 
tbe burn untill the gleed. 

b. Said poet. like /lood, of the sea. Cf, Brook. 

cx400 Destr, Troy 12523 Thretty and two [shippes] There 
were brent on the buerne with the breme low. 

+e. Zo make one’s burn: to ‘make water’. Oés. 

1788 Picken Poets 118 (Jam.) Or stap the very haly sang 
To inak his burn. 7 

3. attrib. and in comb., as burn-brae, -fshing, 
-foot, -head, -mouth, -trout; also burn-gate, a 
small water-course; burn-side, the side of a 
brook, the strip of ground alongside of it. 

x7zq@ Ramsay ea-7. Misc. (1733) 1. 57 They bigg’d a 
bower on you *burn-brae. 1873 G.C Davies Mount. & Mere 
xiii. 104 Good sport for *burn fishing. 1832 CartyLe Kes, 
1.36 Every dell and *burngate..he had traversed. 1875 J. 
Veitch Tweed 30 The depths of glen that fold The *Burn- 
heads. ¢1400 Destr., Troy 5768 All borne were pai backe 
to pe *buerne syde. 1789 Burns 4 wankrife Minnie ii, By 
yon burnside.. wi’ my minnie. 1849 W. Irvine Crayou 
Wise. 255 The green shaws and burnsides of Scotland. 1805 
R. Forsytu Beauties Scotd. 11. 360 Pike are.. caught with 
.. lines baited with *burn-trouts or frogs. 

+ Burn, 50.2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 byrne, 5-7 
burne, 8 Sc. birn. Contracted form of BURDEN. 

¢1375 Barsour St, Tkadea 231 Al my synnis ful & sere 
I band as it a byrne hade bene. ?a 1400 Chester Pi. 1. 
(1843) 65 Isaake..taketh a burne of stickes and beareth after 
his tather. 1595 B. Cuapretyin Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 465 
The earth of late hath shakt herself, As wearie of her sin- 
full burne. 1614 Scourge of Venus (1876) 40 Weeping much 
her burne to beare. @1774 Fercusson Farmer's Jugile in 
Poems (1845) 38 How big a birn maun lie on Bassie’s back. 
1855 E. Waucnin Lanc. Sk. 50 Gathering. .‘aburno’ nettles’ 
to putin their broth. x880 HWVest. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Burn, twenty-one hakes (probably a burden). 

Iience burn-rope, a rope for carrying a burden. 

Burn (bzin), 5.3 Forms: 4-6 brenne, 6-7 
burne, 7- burn, Sv. 6- birn (in sense 2). [f. 
Burn v.! The earlier drenne derives from the 
ME. form drenn-en of the vb. : it took the place 
of the orig. sb. dryne, brene, BRUNE, g. v.] 


1. The act or effect of burning; esf. an injury to | 


the body caused by burning, a burnt place. 

[2 1300 //avelok 1239 Hwan he..the fir brouth on brenne.] 
1594 PLat Chem. Couclus. 20 It is commended especiallie 
in a burne, 1601 Hottann Pliny xx, viii. (R.) [It] healeth 
any burne gr scalding. a 1691 Boyce (J.) A very effectual 
remedy against burns. 1813 J. Tuomson /flaimm, 137 An 
external injury, as a blow, a wound, or a burn. 

2. A mark made by burning, a brand. 

(1523 Firzners. Surv. 28b, If any of these sayde officers 
fynde any maner of catell hauynge no suche brenne.] 1563 
Sc. Acts Afary (1597) § 85 That all bestiall, slane to land- 
wart and Burgh .. bring with them in all times cumming 
their hide, skin, and birne, vnder the paine of confiscation. 
1661 Sc. Acts Chas. /I, xxxiii. (Jam.) That no barrel be 
sooner made and blown, but the coupers birn be set thereon. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3947/4 A Burn on the near Shoulder 
with the Letters R. C. 1820 Scorr A/onast. ix, A fat 
bullock ..somewhat kenspeckle, and marked both with cut 
and birn. 

b. ‘Skin and birn, a common phrase, denoting 
the whole of anything, or of any number of per- 
sons and things.’ Jamieson, s.v. Biv. (Cf. quot. 
1563 above. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Atrké iu. xv, The smith’s wife .. 
fand him shin and birn, 1806 A. Douctas Poems 143 (Jam.) 
Now a’ thegither, skin an‘ birn, They're round the. .table. 

e. A branding iron, brand. 

1641 Best “arm. Bhs. (1856) 71 When yow marke. .dippe 
in the very bottome of the burne and botte, and then it 
maketh a cleaner and better impression. 

d. attrib. 

1705 Loud. Gaz, No. 4179/4 An X hurn mark on the near 
Buttock. 1879 Shropshire Word-bk., Burn-mark, (1) the 
mark on an animal's hide made by the brand-iron, os. ; (2) 
the stamp of the brand-iron on tools and implements. 


3. Heat, ‘hot haste’, velocity. rare. 


1835 L. Hunt Caft. Sword vi. 75 Lo! the earth went 
round ‘Tu the burn of their speed with a golden sound. 
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Burn (biin),zv.1 Pa.¢.and pp/e. burned (baind), 
burnt (bzint). Forms: a. /zf. 1 beornan, (bear- 
nan, bernan), 2-3 beornen, birnen, 2-4 berne(n, 
4-6 birne, byrne, 5-7 burne, (6 bourne), 6- 
burn. fa. ¢., str. I bearn, (barn), f/. bur- 
non, 3 born, f/. burnen; weak 3-4 bernde, 5 
byrnyd, 6 byrned, 7- burnt, 9 burned. /a. 
pple. bornen ; weak 6- burnt, burned. 8. Jn. 
1 brinnan, 2-3 brinnen, 3-4 brinne, brin, 4-6 
brynne, bryn. /a. ¢, (I bran), 3-5 brint, (3 
brind), 4 brinde, 4-5 brynt, 5 brynnede, 5- 
Sc. brunt, (6 brint). Pa. pple. 3-6 brint, 3-4 
brind, 5-6 brynt, 6— Sc. brunt, (6 brount). y. 
Znf. | bernan, 2~3 beernen, barnen, 3 bearnen, 
Orm. beernenn. /a. ¢. | bernde, 3 barnde, 
bearnde. Pa.ffl/e.1 berned. 5. /nf.3-4brennen, 
3-6 brenne, bren, brene, 8-9 orth. dial. bren. 
Pa. t. 3 Orn. brennde, 3-5 brende, 3-6 brente, 
4-5 brennede, -yde, (5 brend), 4-6 brenned, 
4-7 brent. a. pple. 3-6 (dial. 6—) brent, (-te, 
-tte), 3-6 brend, (-de), 6 (9 aa/.) brenned, (7 
brended). [The modern verb represents two 
earlier verbs, viz. (1) the intransitive strong vb., 
Goth. ézinnan, (brann, brunnum ; brunnans), 
ON. érinnan (later brennan), OS., OHG., MHG. 
brinnan, OE. brinnan, by metathesis *dzrnan, 
bernan, beornan, (bran, barn, born, bearn; bur- 
non, bornen) ‘ardere’; and (2) the derived facti- 
tive weak vb., Goth. dranzjan (brannida, bran- 
nips), ON. brenna, OS., OHG. brenn(z)an, (MHG. 
and Ger. brennen), OF. bernan (by metathesis 
for brennan), bernde, ‘urere’. Beornan and ber- 
nan were still distinct in OE., but ran together 
early in the ME. period. ME. had four types of 
the present stem, berz-, brzn(2-, barn-, bren(2-, 
the iwo former of which appear to represent the 
intr., and the third the trans. OE. verb; drez(z- 
appears to be mainly the ON. érenza, but may 
partly have originated by metathesis from der7-. 
Of the original strong verb, the strong pa. t. does 
not appear later than Layamon, and the distinction 
of transitive and intransitive was soon lost, the 
different types being used indiscriminately as to 
sense, though with dialectal preferences. LArenne, 
brent was the most common type in late ME., and 
even down to the 16thc., when it was somewhat 
abruptly dispossessed by durx, burnt, app. the 
descendant of the earlier der72-, dzrn-, though the 
continuity is not very clearly made out, as, between 
the 13th and 16th c., this type is scarcely recorded 
in Sc. writers. : 

In the Teut. drixn-an it is considered that only d7ix- 
(:—Aryan *édhren ) belongs to the root, the second x being 
originally a present suffix : cf. OE. dryxe :—- OTeut. *bruni-z 
burning. ‘The root does not appear outside Teutonic: tbe 
comparisons often made rest on the untenable assumption 
that the 2 of S77z7- is not radical. 

The distinction in usage between the two modern forms 
of the pa. t. and pa. pple. is difficult to state with precision. 
Burnt is now the prevailing form, and its use is always per- 
missible; zzned is slightly archaic, and somewhat more 


formal in effect; it occurs more frequently as pa. t., or in 
combination with the auxiliary Aave than as ppl. adj.] 
I. Intransitive senses. 

1. Of fire, a furnace, or conflagration: To be in 
the state of activity characteristic of fire ; to be in 
the state of combustion. Sometimes the prominent 
notion is that of intense heat (whence also ¢razsf. 
of a fever, etc.): sometimes that of the visible 
flaming or blazing. 

@. c1000 [see Burninc Hl a). ¢1x75 Land. Hont.97 1c 
walde sendan fur on eordan, and ic wile pat hit berne. 
c1z05 Lay. 289 In pere temple he lette beornen enne blase 
of fure. 1535 CoverDALE /sa. lxv. 5 Smoke and fyre, that 
shal burne for euer. 1590 Suaxs. A7ids. N. 1. i. 113 Some- 
time a fire [Ile be].. and burne. 1665 in PAc?. Trans. 1. 80 
The Air enters to inake the Fire burn. 1864 TENNyson Ex, 
Ard.72 A still and sacred fire, That burn’d as on an altar. 

B. axgoo Syr Perc. 440 A bryghte fire.. Brynnande 
therby. ¢1§30 Pol. Rel. § L. Poems (1866) 29 A gret fyre 
brynnyng vp-an a houce. 

; r; ¢ 1200 ORMIN 10452 Hali3 Gast iss hali3 fir, Patt baernebp 
i batt herrte. axzso Aforal Ode 125 in E. E. P, (1862) 30 
per is fur pat eure barnd, 

6. 1382 Wyctir /sa. Ixv. 5 Fyr brennende all dai, € 1400 
Maunpev. vi. (1839) 69 As the fyre began to brenne. 15 
Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. WM, Aurel. (1546) P vj, The fire that 
brenneth in mount Ethna. 

b. fg. Of the passions, as love, wrath, etc.; also 
poet. ofa battle: To be fierce, furious; to glow, rage. 

a. ¢8z5 Vespasian Psalter ii. 12 Donne beorned in 
scortmisse eorre his. xg91 SuaKs. Two Gent. u, vii. 23 
Quench your Loues hot fire... Lest it should burne aboue 
the bounds ofreason. 1611 Piste Gex. xliv. 18 Let not thine 
anger burne against thy seruant. 1718 Pore //ad xu. 313 
This said, he rushes where the combat burns. 1844 Mes. 
Babylonian P'cess \1. 313 The grace of the Holy Spirit .. 
burns in his heart, 1876 Green Short //ist. i. § 2 (1882) 12 
The rage of the conquerors burnt fiercest against the clergy. 

8. 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W7. 1747 Desyr That in his herte 
brende as any fer. a1sqx Wyatt Lovers Case 41 Abroad 
necds must it [love] glide, That brens so hot within, 
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2. Of matter: To be in process of consumption 
by fire; to be on fire; to be enveloped in flames. 

a. cxrooo ELFric Deet.v. 23 3eZehirdon his word & Zesawon 
pone munt birnan. arazg dcr. R. 306 3e schulen..bernen 
mid him ide eche fure of helle. 1375 BArsour Bruce xvu. 
619 Thai flaggatis byrnand ina baill. 1423 Jas. 1. Avug's 
Q.clxviii, The fyre In quhich I birn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 b, Chyppes, hey, or hardes, mater apte 
to burne. 1593 Suaks. Rich, //,v. v. 109 That hand shall 
burne in never-quenching fire. 1678 Bunyan Prlgr.i.7 A 
place that burns with Fire and Brimstone, 1728 Pore 
Dunc. wi. 105 Padua with sighs beholds her Livy burn. 
1810 Henry £lem. Chem. (1826) I. 406 It then burns with 
a pale yellow flame. 1864 Tennyson Aizglet 53 Burn, you 
glossy heretic. 

B. a1300 Cursor M. 5742 (Gott.) Jon tre.. pat brinand 
semis as on ferre. 15.. in Hazl. Z. P. P. III. 15 Though 
he deserve To brynne and stewe In the infernal glede. 

7. cx1270 Saints’ Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) 229 Pe more 
pat pe porn barnde, be grenore pe leues were. 

6. ¢1300 St, Brandaz 511 So stronge brende the moun- 
tayne. 1377 Lanat. ?. Pi. B. xv. 326 Brynge in better 
wode ‘or blowe it till it brende. ?a1400 Chester Pi. u. 
(1847) 148 The fourth daie after then Sea and watter all 
shall brene. 

b. fig. Of persons, of the heart, etc.: To be on 
fire (with desire, lust, passion, wrath); to glow, 
pant. Often followed by infinitive of purpose: 


To desire ardently. 

a. cxo0o Ags, Gosp. Luke xxiv. 32 Nzs uncer heorte byrn- 
ende [950 Lizdisf bernende; 975 Kushkw. biornende; 1x60 
Hatton beornende] pa he on wege wid unc spac. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom.95 Pe halia gast .. dude bet heo weren birn- 
ende on godes willan. 1552 Lynpesay Alonarche 4875 
That law..Causyng 30ung Clerkis byrne in lustis rage. 
1579 FENTON Guicciard. (1618) 181 Burning in desire to be 
reuenged of the Gibelins. 1611 Biste Xo, i. 27 Men.. 
burned in their lust one towards another. x7z0 OZELL 
Vertot's Ron. Rep. 1. ¥. 297 Virginius burnt with Impa- 
tience to revenge himself of Appius. 1885 STEVENSON 
Dynantiter xiii. 195 You cannot conceive How I burn to 
see you on the gallows. me. 

B. ax300 Cursor AM. 23271 Pai war won to brin in catel 
wit couetise to win. ¢ 1386 CHaucer H7/e's Prol. 52 Bet is 
to be wedded than to brynne. 1513 Doucras xezs u. 
iii{ii.] 84 Than haistit we, and brint to heir him say. 

y. a@izz5 Leg. Kath, 1362 Bearninde al as he was of 
grome and of teone. 

6. ¢1320 R. Brunne Aedit. 201 Pyn herte shulde brenne 
for grete loue. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy1.v, For him I 
brenne as doth the glede. @1547 Eart Surrey Aeneid n. 
403 To throng out .. our hartes brent with desire. 

ce, Zit, and fg. With certain modifying adverbs. 
To burn out, forth: to burst out in flame (avch.). 
To burn out, also (quasi-refl. and pass.) To burn 
ztself out, to be burnt owt: to burn until extin- 
guished by want of fuel. Zo burn down, burn 
Jow : to burn until it becomes feeble from want of 
fuel. Zo burn up: to take strong hold of the 
combustible material, get fairly alight. Also with 
certain adjs. denoting the colours or quality of the 
flame, as Zo burn red, blue, bright, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Wsd. xvi. 19 ry brende out on either side. 
1593 SHaks. Aich. //, 1. i. 34 Violent fires soone burne out 
themselues. 18x14 Lett. fr. England 1. viii. 92 Till the 
lights were burnt out. 1816 SouTHEY £ss. (1832) I. 336 In 
the tenth year of the war, the spirit of Jacobinism was 
burnt out in France. 1831 CartyLe Sart, Res. 1. ix. 214 
Till it burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel. 
Mod. Do not let the fire burn out. It ts burnt out already. 
His zeal will soon burn itself out. The fire has burnt down 
toa spark. Do not go before the fire has burnt up. 

*| Phys. Occasionally used (with conscious meta- 
phor) for: To undergo the same kind of chemical 
change (oxidation) as in burning, accompanied by 
more or iess evolution of heat. 

1885 Huxtey Phys. 17 All parts of the body are continually 
being oxidized, or, in other words, are continually burning. 

3. gen. To become or be violently hot ; said of 
solids or gases (not of liquids). Also of persons: 
To have a sensation like that arising from exposure 
to fire; often of the face, as an effect of shame or 
anger ; also (col/og.) of the ears, in allusion to the 
superstition that a person’s ears feel hot when he 
is spoken of in his absence. 

c 1000 /ELrric (om. in Sweet Ags. Read. 92 His [Herod's] 
lichama barn widutan mid langsumere hetan. 1727 De 
For Syst. Magic 1, ii. (1840) 59 If you put it [lime] into 
water, it would burn. 1881 Oz/ordsh. Gloss. Suppl. (E. D. S.)} 
If it be my own true love, burn, cheek, burn. 

+b. To be inflamed, suffer from inflammatory 
disease. spec. Of a horse: To suffer from glanders. 
Obs, or dial. 

161x Biste Lev. xiii, 24 If. the quicke flesh that burneth 
haue a white bright spot. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2155/4 
A dark bay Nag. .commonly burning at the left Nostril. 

ec. fig. Zhe money, etc., burns in one’s pocket, 
meaning that the owner is eager to take it out, or 
spend it. (The same notion is expressed by other 
constructions of the verb ; e.g. ¢o bzer7 one's pocket, 
a hole in one’s pocket, cf. 16; more rarely the 
pocket is said to be burning owt with its contents.) 

1740 Mrs. DELANY Axtodbiog. & Corr. (1861) II. 165 The 
post brought me your letter, which burnt in my pocket. 
1768 Tucker Lt, Nat, 1. 152 Children..cannot rest till they 
get rid of their money, or, as we say, it burns tn their 
pockets. 1849 CoppEN Sfeeches 82 Your pockets are burn- 
Ing ont at the bottom with railway shares. 1885 //arfer's 


Mag. Feh. 361/1 The thousand dollars was burning in her 
pocket: book. 
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d. In certain games: of a person approaching 
so near toa concealcd ohject sought, that he would 
fecl it very warm or hot, if it were fire. (Cf. 
Warn.) Hence jy. To approach near to the 
truth. [Cf. Fr. ‘nous brilons, comme on dit au 
jeu de pincette ’.) 

1821 Blackw. Afag. Jan. 355 (Jam.) As children say at hide- 
and-seek.. I do flatter myself that I burn in the conclusion 
of this paper. 31871 F. Hart Jlod. Euglish (1873) 339 As 
children say at play, Mr. White burns here. 

e@. Said foe/. or rhetorically of water: Vo be in 
violent agitation. rare. 

1692 Ray Disc, iii. (1732) 18 The whole Sea boiled and 
burned. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 184 His [Eridanus’] rapid 
waters in their passage burn. 

4. Of candles, lamps, ctc.: To be in process of 
comhustion so as to give light; hence, to flame, 
give light, shine. Also /ransf. of the sun, stars, 
or any other luminary. 

a. arooo Cedmou's Ex, (Gr.) 115 Weofon candel barn. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii, 35 Sin eower lendenn begyrde & 
leohtfatu byrnende [950 Zindisf. bernendo; 975 Rushw. he- 
rende; 1160 //ation bearnende]. c1200 7'r2n. Coll. Hom. 47 
We o3en..onure honde beren candele berninde. ¢ 1300 S¢. 
Brandan 337 Hou this tapres berneth thus. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop ’rov. § Epigr. (1867) 104 This candell burnth dim. 
160or SHaks. Ful, C. 1v. iti. 275 How ill this taper burns. 
1717 Pore Eloisa 258 The torch of Venus burns not for the 
dead. 1871 Mortey Voltazre (1886) 24 So clearly does that 
light burn for many even now. 

B. c1420 Chrou. Vilod. 3:8 Pe cerge pt stode bryngnyng 
pt auter by. 

¢1300 St. Brandan 335 This tapres brende longe y- 
nou3, ¢ 1420 Str A madave (1842) 29 Candils ther were bren- 
nyng toe. 1526 Pilyr. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 40 A lampe 
that brenned contynually. ; 

b. Of other objects: To appear as if on fire, glow 
with light or colour. 

1423 Jas. I. Avug’s Q. xviii, Aruby. .Semyt birnyng vpon 
hir quhyte throte. ¢ 1435 7or7. Portugal 555 On the tayle 
an hed ther wase, That byrnyd bryght as anny glase. 1530 
Patscr. 460/2 His eyes burned in his heed, as lyght as a 
candell. 1606 Suaks. Auf, § Cd. u. ii. 197 The Barge she 
sat in, like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the water. 1667 
Mitton 2, Z. 11. 538 With feats of Arms From either end 
of Heaven the welkin burns. a@1718 Rows (J.) Oh! prince, 
oh! wherefore burn your eyes? 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art 48 
The light aérial gallery, golden-rail’d, Burnt like a fringe of 
fire. 1872 Brack Adv, Pliaeton xix. 265 ‘The earth-banks 
of the railway-line burned crimson under the darkening sky. 

+e. Of the sea: To he phosphorescent. Cf. 
Burnine vd/. sb. 3. 

1667 in PAil. Trans. I. 497 At East and South winds it 
[the sea] burned most. a 

5. To suffer destruction, injury, change of struc- 
ture or properties from contact with fire; to he 
reduced fo ashes, a cindcr, etc., by fire; to be 
scorched, charred, etc. Often said of food spoiled 
hy too great or prolonged exposure to heat in roast- 
ing or haking. 7o burn to(the inside of a vessel) : 
to adhere to by.hurning; also with /o (ahsol. as 
adv.). To burn away: to he gradually dissipated 
or consumed hy burning (also quasi-re/f?. to burn 
itself away). Sometimes with adjs. denoting the 
result, as fo dbusn black, brown, hard, etc. 

@. araas Ancr. R. 242 Hwo ber everfur widinnenhire bet 
heo ne bernde? 1590 SHaks. Com. Er7. 1. ii. 44 The Capon 
burnes, the Pig fals from the spit. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc.(1703) 10 Yon must take special Care that your Iron 
burn not in the Fire. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 69. 3/2 
The Pudding burntuntothe Pot. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
Il. s.v. Syrup, Boil it [sugar] to a Caramel, and take great 
care it does not burn to. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Fon. 
11. 267 The meat would inevitably burn, and become hard 
and tasteles:. ’ 

B 8. 21300 Cursor .V/. 22704 Pis midel erth.. Al to noght 
sal brinawai. ¢1440 duc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 439 
Boyle hom togedur with esy fire, that hit brenne not. @ 1520 
Myrr. Our Ladye 296 Ahusshe al on fyre. & yet it brente not. 

+b. fransf. Of crops, ctc.: To he withcred hy 
the sun’s heat ; to suffer decay in such a manner 
as to present the appearance of being scorched. 

1523 Firznere. /fusd. § 23 If drye wether come, it [the 
grass] wyll drye and burne vpon the grounde, and waste 
away. 1750 Exuis Mod. /fusbandim. 11. u. v. 42 The Crop 
{of turnips] would set, or what we call éa7% or sfoil, if tt 
was not houghed in due Time. 

6. To suffer death hy fire. Now somewhat arch., 
the usual modern expression heing /o be burnt. 

1600 FatrFAX Tasso u. liii, 30 With him content Was she 
to liue, that would with her haue brent. c160q J.C. in 
Shaks. C. Praise 63 They should all burne for their vilde 
heresie. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 170 Here .. women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their deceased husbands ; 
but men also burn in honour of their deceased masters. 
1878 TENNYSON Q. Mary... i. 7, 1 can’t argue upon it; but 
I and my old woman ‘ud burn upon it. 

7. To burn into (of fire, a caustic, etc.): to eat 
its way into (a thing or suhstance). Usually fg. 
of an event, a conviction, etc,; to make an in- 
delihle impression upon (a person's mind). _ 

1823 Lame Alia Ser. 11. Pref. (1865) 238 ‘The impressions of 
infancy had burnt into hin. 1861 Hucues 7om Brown 
Oxf, I. xvi. 318 The scenes of the last few hours. .burnt into 
his soul. 1878 Mortey Crit. M/isc, Ser. 1. 213 Deeply and 
bitterly the spectacle of this injustice burnt into his soul, 

II. Transitive senses. 

*to consume by fire. 


8. Of fire: To destroy, consume any com- 
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bustihle object). Of persons: To cause to be 
destroyed or consumed by firc; to set on fire, 
commit to the flames, Also aéso/. 

a. c3200 Trin. Coll, [fom. 61 He wile smite..mid orde . 
and pilten and bernen. ¢ 1205 Lay. 14000 Purh pi lond heo 
arncd & har3icd & berned. 1375 Barsour Brace xv. 438 
Of his men3he sum send he For till burne townys twa or 
thre. cxsgrx ist ug. Bh. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 The 
towne Bombassa, that they also byrned and robbed. 1535 
CoverDaLe Rev. viii. 7 ‘The thyrd parte of trees was burnt, 
and all grene grasse was brent. 1662 STILuinGrL. Orig. 
Sacr. 1.11. § 4 Nabonasser did burn and destroy all the 
antient records of the Chaldawans. 1717 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacue Lett. II. xlvi. 38 This letter.. you may burn it when 
yon haveread enongh. @ 1843 Soutney Aoprecht iii, They 
were for burning the body ontright. 

8B. «1300 Cursor WM. 12219 Fur iwat him mai noght brin. 
1375 Barsour Sruce xin. 737 [He] brynt houss and tuk the 
pray. c1400 JMJelayne 27 [He) Brynnede tham in a fire. 
1552 Lynpesay Mouarche 3476 Quhen all wes brynt,— 
flesche, blud and bonis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maz, 94 Gif ane 
alledges that ane other hes brunt his house. 

y. a@r000 Sal. & Sat.(Gr.) 412 Briced and barned bold 
aetiinbru, ¢ 1200 Oran eo Patt illke chaff patt helle fir 
shall bernenn. 1297 R. Grouc, 511 Hii barnde hous & other 
god, & defoulede louerd & hine. 

5. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. § 3 Ppa raueden 
hi & brendon alle fe tunes. ¢ 1325 F. #. Alht. P. B. 916 
Pe brath of his breth bat brennez alle pinkez. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 11931 The knightes..brentyn and betyn doun all the 
big houses. 1507 Bs, Gd. Mann, (W. de W.) L.ij, The 
Fenix is brente in the myddes of theym. 1528 More 
Heresyes u. Wks. 179/1 Vhe bookes also bee gone and 
loste, whan there was no law made yet to hrenne them. 
1657 Howett Londinop. 120 Beat them to their houses, 
and brent them therein. [1796 F. Leicuton M/S, Let. to 
¥. Boucher Feb., | heard yesterday from a Shropshire 
Farmer the old verb bren and its participle brent for burn 
burnt.] 

b. With advbs. or complementary phrascs. 7o 
burn up; to consume entirely by buming. Zo 
burn away: to consume or dissipate gradually by 
burning. Zo burn out: to consume the contents 
and interior of (a building). So also 7o burn fo, 
txto (formerly also zz) ashes, powder, etc. ; and 
To burn (a building) dows, fo the ground. 

@. ¢1305 in £. £. P, (1862) 4 Pe fire sal berne vp sinful 
man bat hab misdo. ¢1511 15¢ Exe. Bk, Aimer.(Arb.,) Introd. 
33/1 ‘Vhonder & lytenynge shall.. bourne theym all in 
po[wlder. 1611 Biste ¥odi. 16 The fire of God.. hath burnt 
vp the sheepe. 1858 Ln. St. Leonarps /landy Bk. Prop. 
Law xv. tor Although the house should be burned down, 
yet the tenant must continue to pay the rent. Mod. News- 
paper. The first and second floors of the front building 
were burned out, roofs off. 

B. a1300 Cursor M. 13237 And al to pouder pai it brinz. 
1548 Compl. Scot. 21 Vas it [Carthage] nocht brynt in puldir 
ande asse. 

5. cxz0oOrmin 1468, & brenn itt alltill asskess bar. 1382 
Wyc.ir Lev. vi. ro The asken, the which the fier vowrynge 
brent out. — £cclus. xlix. 8 Thei brenden vp the chosen 
cite of hoelynesse. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw, V1, 
in. (Arb.) 98 God..brente theym all vp wyth brymstone. 
1596 SPENSER /.Q. 1. ix. 10 The fire which them to ashes 
brent. 1863 Mrs. Gaskett Sylvia's L. 11. 176 lt were a 
good job it were brenned down. 

c. Used in the imperative as an imprecation. 

rgtx Swit Lett, (1767) IIL. 287 The box at Chester; oh, 
burn that box, and hang that Sterne. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, ‘Why, burn my body !” said the man, 

9. Specific uses of sense 8. 

a. To make a burnt-offering of (incense, a 
victim) /o a deity. Also adso/. (with incense as 
implied object). 

1535 CoverDaALe Ezek. xliii, 21 Thou shalt take the bullock 
..and burne him ina seuerall place. 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1. 474 
One [altar] of Syrian mode, whereon to burn His odious 
offerings. 1738 Pore //iad 1, 607 The priest... burns the 
offering with his holy hands. 1839 THirtwatt Greece II. 
232 He burnt a great pile of precious incense on the altar, 
1883 /farper's Mag. Nov. 877/2 These altruistic servants of 
“society’.. burn the lamp of sacrifice before this modern 
shrine. 

B. «@1300 Cursor M. 1098 He to brin his tend bigan. 

6. ¢xz00 Ormin 1745 Patt recless..te bisscopp bzr Be- 
forenn allterr brennde. 1382 Wycuir Lev. vi. 12 He shal 
brenne the talw3 of the pesiblethingis. 1526 TinpaLe Lake 
i.9 His lott was to bren odoures. a 1556 Cranmer HWks, 
(Parker Soc.) I. 85 He.. made him carry the same wood 
wherewith he should be brent. 

+b, With metonymy of the ohject; 70 durn a 
country: i.e. to set fire to all ohjects on the sur- 
face of the ground. Oés. 

cxaog Lay. 6139 Mine kene men .. al pis lond bearned, 
¢ 1350 HV ill. Palerne 2646 Pei hadde luberli here lond brend 
and destrued. 1470 HarvinG CAron. (1543) 165 Into Fiffes 
he went, and brent it clene. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1 
xiii, They lete brenne and destroye alle the contrey afore 
them. 1571 Campion (Zést, /red, xt. vil. (1633) 94 He spoyled 
Arthur Mac Murrough, brent his country. 

e. fig. To burn one's boats: to cut oneself off 
from all chance of retreat. To burn the Thames: 
to perform some startling prodigy, ‘sct the Thames 
on fire’, 70 burn the mill in allusion to letting 
the millstones hecome red-hot hy friction from want 
of grist). 

1719 D'Urrey Pills(1719) II. 24 His Measure tooso scanty, 
she fear‘d ‘twould burnher Mill. 1787 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) 
Sir ¥. Banks & Emp. of Mor. 6 Whose modest wisdom .. 
never aims To find the longitude, or bur the ‘Thames. 
1886 Manch. Guard, 23 Feb. 5 ‘The sooner Mr. Goschen 


burns the boats in which he quitted the shores of Oppo- 
sition, etc. 


BURN. 


10. To put to death by fire, esp. as a judicial 
punishment. Now often 40 burn alive, to death. 

a1300 Cursor BM, 21235 Barnabas... bath for-drann and 
brint [v.7. brend] wit feir. 1547 /dowsrlics:, Faith 1.1859) 
41 Some have been... beheaded, some brent without mercy. 
1552 Lynpesay Monarche 5103 Sum hangit .. Sun bryni; 
sum soddin in toleiddis. x59 Suaks, 1 /fen, V0, v, iv. 33 
O bnrne her, burne her, hanging is too good, 1635 Pacitt 
Christianogr. wt. (1636) 112 He was brent for an hereticke, 
1685 Lond, Gaz. No, 2080/4 Vlizabeth Gaunt likewise Con- 
victed of High Treason was burnt at ‘Vyhurn, 1753 Scots 
Mag. Apr. 200/2 Anne Williams was burnt at a stake at 
Gloucester, Apr. 13, for poisoning her husband. 1855 BrowN- 
inc llerctic’s Trag., Men & Wom. . 199 ‘Vhey bring hin 
now to be burned alive. , , : 

11. To consume forartificial warming orlighting ; 
to kecp (a candle, a lamp, alight. 

1712 Anvison Spect, No. 488 P3 Let a family burn but a 
candle a-night less. 1866 Witson Chem. 128 Fuel of any 
kind should never be burned in rooms, unless in fireplaces 
provides! with chimneys. od, I do not burn gas in my 

edrooin. 

*, ’hys. Sometimes used for: To consume by 
oxidation with evolution of heat (cf. 2 %). 

Mod. A large portion of our food does not go to form 
tissne, but is simply burnt as fucl for the production of heat. 

b. In fig. phrases: 70 burn daylight: to burn 
candles in the daytime, also to waste or consume 
the daylight. So + Zo durn seasonable weather: 
to fail to turn it to advantagc, consume, wasle 
(obs.), To burn the (or one’s) candle at both ents; 
see CANDLE, 

1soz Snaks. Rom. § Ful. 1 iv. 43 (Qo. 1) Merc. We burne 
daylight here. Rom. Nay thats not so. .Werc, 1 meane 
sir in delay, We burne our lights by night, like Lampes 
by day, 1618 Ratrtcn Sou to Father in Rem, (1661) 120 
lt is a strange piece of Art..to lie idely at the road, 
burning so seasonable weather. c1620 Z. Boyp Zion's 
Flowers (1855) 92 Why burne wee day light? wee have 
time and place. a@1643 W. CartwricHt Ordinary 1. ii, 
(D.) Her nose the candle .. Put out your nose, good lady, 
yon burndaylight. 1682 N.O. Botleau's Lutriu it. 100 They 
burn the day in game, and sport the faster, 1738 Swirr 
Polite Conv. 11. (D) No candles yet ..don’t let us burn 
daylight. 1820 Scott /vaudoe xiii, Burn not daylight about 
it; we have short time to spare. 

te. fig. To burn tt blue: tto act outrageously. 


Obs. slang. (Sce BLUE.) 

1931 Swirt Strephon § Ch. Wks. 1755 1V.1. 153 Miss Moll 

the jade will burn it blue. — ' , 
12. fig. Yo inflame with desire, love, passion, cle, 
ax300 Cursor M. 4315 First to brin [v.7 bren] bin hert 
wit-in. 1513 Doucras nels 1. x. 11 Of cruell Juno the 
dreid brynt hir inwart. @1528 Sketton Bs. Fooles 1. 202 
Thou brennest the desyres. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. ul. 
333 With two fair Eyes his Mistress burns his Breast. 
** fo affect by burning. 

13. Of fire, or any heating agency: To pro- 
duce the charactcristic cffects of combustion upon ,; 
to calcine, char, scorch, discolour, or mark hy 
burning ; to spoil food in cooking from such 
a cause; to alter in chemical composition (hy ox- 
idation, volatilization of a constituent, etc.), or in 


| appearance, physical structure or properties, hy 


intense heat. (Not used when the effect is merely 
that of melting or softening.) Of persons: To 
expose (something) to the action of fire so as to 
produce these restilts ; ¢sf. to treat with fire fora 
specific purpose, €.g. 70 dt1 wood (for charcoal), 
clay (for hricks or pottery), ‘Ae so¢/ (as an agri- 
cultural process). Also with adjs. denoting the 
result, as 70 durn hard, red, black, clean. 

1519 Interl. Elem, in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 31 Great riches 
might come thereby, Both pitch and tar, and soap ashes 
.. By brenning thereof only. 1669 Wor.ipce Syst. dgric. 
vill, § x (1681) 146 If your land be cold..the best way 
is..to burn it 1719 D’Urrey Prlds V. 142 “Vill Pudding 
and Dumpling are burnt to Pot. 1736 Lond. Gaz, No. 6438/2 
Supposed to be employed in burning Ground in Notting- 
hamshire. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11.25 When 
bones are burned in the open fire, the animal matter .. dis- 
appears, /6id, 186 It is difficult to burn the earth, 

b. Hence, To produce charcoal, hricks, lime, 
etc.) by humming. 

1205 Lay. 15466 Lim heo seer barnen. 1635 J. BABinc- 
ton Pyrotecin, 7 Take good dry coale, well burnt, and beat 
ittodust. 1663 Gersier Counsel D ija, To burn more Lime 
in twenty four hours time. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5446/ 
All (bricks ?} that are samel, or under burnt, to be excluded. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. ix. 146 These (earthen vessels] 
I burnt in the fire. 1727 — Eng. Trades. iii. (1841) 1. 20 
The bricks would not be so good .. when they were burnt. 

c. To burn (metals) fogether; to join them by 
melting thcir adjacent edges, or hcating the ad- 
jacent edges and running somc molten metal of 
the same kind into the intcrmediate spacc. 

d. ¢ransf. To produce on (anything) an effect 
resemhling that of hurning; c.g. (of the sun) to 
wither, dry up (vegetation), to parch, dry up (the 
ground); to freckle, embrown, or discolour the 
skin), cf. Suxpeitnt. Somctimes said of cold, and 
of ccrtain manures and crops, to express their 
effect on vegetation or on the soil. + foct. Of cattle: 
To burn (the ground) éare: to crop it close. 

1300 Cursor M, 6025 Haile and fir was menged samen 
.. pe gresse it brint. ¢1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 88 
Phebus cam to bren [z.7. birn] hem with his hete. ¢ 1425 


BURN. 


Three Kings Cologne 44 Hit wexep liche eerys of corn pat 
were brent with be wedir. cxgrris¢ Lug. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 29/2 Lest that the soon shuld burne hym. 1597 
Spenser Bellay's Ruines of R. xvii, Scortching sunne 
had brent His wings. 1607 Vorsete Four-f. Beasts 527 
Vines also are burned therewithal (swine’s dung]. 1697 
Drvoen Virg, Georg. u. 271 Goats .. graze the Field, and 
burn it bare. ; oe, 

e. fig. Zoburn the planks: toremain long sitting. 

1843 Cartyie Past & Pr. (1858) 208 Sit obstinately burn- 
ing the planks, : 

14. To wound or to cause pain to (a person, 
animal, or part of the body) by the contact of fire 
or of something intenscly heated: said both of 
the fire or heated body itself, and of the person who 
applies it. Often eff. (of persons, with approach 
to the passive scnse); also in expressions such as 
To burn one's fingers, one's fool = to suffer injury 
in those members by burning. Also adso/. 

1300 Cursor M. 7224 Man aght to dred pe brand pat 
brint [z. ~ brende] him forwit in his hand. 1382 Wycir 
/sa. xiii. 2 Whan thou shalt go in fyr, thou shalt not be 
brent. @1420 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 2382 He that is 
brent, men seithe, dredethe the fire. @1520 AZy9x7. Our 
La.tye 43 ¥* brennyth hym, and woundeth hym so sore. 
1596 Drayton Leg. 1, 280 Warm’d with the Fire, that un- 
awares might burne Mee. 1713 Bernevey J//ylas & /’. 
1, Wks. 1871 1. 270 When a coal burns your finger. 1875 
Jowett Plato \ed. 2) ¥.28 The power of heat to burn. 

b. In fig. phrase, 70 derz one's (own) fingers: 
to sustain damage through meddling with some- 
thing ; rarely 70 burn (another's) fingers. 

1710 PaLmer /?xoverbs 356 The busiebody burns his own 
fingers. 1713 Guardian No. 108, 1 do not care for burning 
my fingers in a quarrel. 1865 HoLtanp Plain 7. 1v. 126 
Strove to overreach each other, and burn the fingers of un- 
suspicious outsiders. 1877 Punch 26 May 130 Without 
burning its fingers with Clerical Fellowships, etc. 

ce. To cauterize, as a surgical operation; to 
brand with the mark of a criminal. Zo bzrn 
oul: to destroy (the eyes, etc.) by burning. 

1483 Cath. Angl.32 To Birne with yrne; caxtertare, iz- 
cauteriare, 1486 Bk, St. Albans C. vj b, Brynne the na- 
rellis [of a hawk} thourogh owte. 1570-87 HotinsHep Scot. 
Chron, (1806) 11. 203 Him that is brunt inthe hand. 1595 
Suaks. Joh wv. i. 59 These eyes... with hot Irons must 
I burne them out. 1655 Baxter Quaker's Catech. 3, t dare 
no more accuse them .. for persecution who shall burn a 
Thief in the hand. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5329/4 He .. was 
burnt inthe Hand last Assizes at Worcester. 1722 De For 
Col. Fack (1840) 128 Transported felons. .burnt in the hand. 

d. frazsf. Said of a caustic, acrid, or irritating 
substance (as vitriol, a blister, etc.); sometimes 
of intense cold, the effect produced by which 
resembles that caused by buming: To wound or 
cause local pain to, in a manner resembling the 
effect of contact with fire. Also aéso/. 

1§09 Fisuer Ji*%s.1,.(E. E. 1.) 31 Teres .. shall scalde and 
brenne our bodyes. 1562 Turner Baths 6b, Hf any entring 
into the bath .. thynke .. that heis burned. 1607 Topsett 
Four-f. Beasts 212 Vhe snow hurneth the Dogs nose. 1667 
Mitton /’. Z.u1. 595 The parching air Burns frore, and cold 
perforins th’ effect of Fire. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3240/4 
His face burnt or scalded by some Humor. 1865 J. H. 
Newmans Geroutius Ice which blisters may be said to burn. 

te. To infect with sores; es. with venereal 
disease. Cf. 3 b. Oés. 

1529 S. Fis Supfplic. Regge. (Arb.) 7 These be they .. that 
be brent wyth one woman, and bere it to another. c¢ 1556 
Bare in Chambers Cyc?. s.v. Burning, He {leacherous 
Weston] not long ago brent a beggar of St. Botolphs parish. 
1590 SHAKs. Cov, i 
burne, come not neere her. 

15. To drive (a person or animal) oz? of a place 
by heat, or by the burning of his dwelling. 
Phrase, 70 burz oul of house and home. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No 4702/3 {He] was formerly burnt out 
of the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 1780 Prt in Earl 
Stanhope’s Life (1861' I. 43 Thanks to the sun..1 was 
burnt out of iny bed this morning before seven o'clock. 

16. To make (a mark) ov or iz, (a hole) 27 or 
through, anything, by burning. Also fig. to make 
(a recollection, a conviction) indelible 27 a person's 
mind. Yo burz in: to render indelible (thc 


painting upon pottery, etc.) by exposure to fire. 

a 1840 Moore in Skheridaniana 61 They [some verses] 
bear, burnt into every line, the marks of personal feeling, 
1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. //ist.172 A power which .. burnt-in 
the image of each in his remembrance. 1863 Gro. Extot 
Komota +. xvii. (1880) I. 244 Her brother's words .. had 
burnt themselves into her mnemory, ¢1865 J. Wyinr in 
Cire. Se. 1. 389/1 Vhey are ‘burnt in' on the surface of the 
ware. 1883 //arfer's May. Mar. 538/1 Cash burning holes 
In our pockets, 

17. 70 burn the water: to spear salmon by 
torchlight. Also, 7o burn a bowl, a curling 
stone, ctc.: to displace it accidentally. 

1805 Skene in Lockhart Scott (1839) 1. 265 This amuse- 
nent of burning the water .. was not withont some hazard. 
1884 Pall Matt G. 19 Aug. 5/1 Water-bailifls are sent up 
the rivers at certain times to prevent ‘burning the water’. 

Phrase-key .—Vo burn alive, 107% & away, 5,8); 4 black, 
5.13; 4 blue, 2c; & boats, 9c; Ja bowl, 17; 4the breast, 
12; 6 bricks, 13h; 6 brown, 5; 4a candle, 4,11; 6 candle 
at both ends, 11 b+ 4 charcoal, 13h; 4 clay, 13; 4a coun- 
try,ah; Gacurling-stone, 17; d daylight, 11b; 6 down, 
2c,8b; ears d, 3, J one’s fingers, 14, 14h; 6 forth, 2c; 
6 yround, 13; Shard, 5,133 horse 4,3b, 6 in, 16; 6 in. 
cense, 9; 6 int», 7, 16; 4 inta ashes, 8b; Sin blue, 113 
Alamp, 4,10; Slime, 1yh: blow, 2¢ ; éthe mill, oc; b 


Err. iw. tit, 58 Light wenches will: 


bil rs 


offering, 9; 4 out, 2c, 8b, 14 ¢, 15; 4 the planks, 13€; 8 
one’s pocket, 3c; red, 2¢, 13; seaé, 4c; 6 seasonable 
weather, 11 b; & soil, 133 4the Thames, 9c; Sto, 5; Sto 
ashes, 8 b; & to death, 10; 4tothe ground, 8b; 4 together, 
13¢; Sup,2c,8b; 4 the water, 17; 4 wood, 13. 

Burn-. The verb or verb-stem in composition 
forming sbs. or adjs. ; 

1. With verb + object, as bzrz-graiz adj.; + burn- 
cow, transl. Gr. Bovmpyotis (an insect, also a herb, 
injurious to cattle), cf. duzs?-cow, BUPRESTIS ; 
burn-grange (.S5c.), one who sets fire to barns ; 
burn-the-wind, burnewin, a Sc. designation for 


a blacksmith. A ; 

1658 RowLanp Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 1000 The Latines 
retain the Greek name of Buprestis.. But I... do adventure 
to call it by a new name in English, *Burncow, or Burstcow. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1, Also _a sort of herb 
which kills cattle; the burncow. 1598 Sy_vester Dz 
Bartas un. i. Furies 165 (D.) Turning our seed-wheat-kernel 
To *burn-grain thistle. @ 1300 Colkelbie Sowi.v. 92 (Jam.) 
Ane ypocreit in haly kirk, A *burn-grenge in the dirk. 
1785 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then *Burnewin comes on 
like death. 1828 Scott /. AZ. Perth ¥. ii. 57 Thou hast had 
a quarrel with some Edinburgh Burn-the-wind. 

2. With the verb used ati77b. = burning; as 
+ burn -coal, +-wood; also burn- fire (da/.), 
perversion of BoNFIRE; burn-iron, Sc. burn-airn, 
a branding-iron ; burn-stick (see quot.) ; burn- 
weed =THORN-APPLE, Datura stramonium. 

1708 W. Kine Cookery 37 Not to make his *burnfire at the 
upper end of Ludgate street. ¢1750 J. NELSON Fri. (1836) 
96 Monday being arejoicing day, they had burn-fires in the 
market place. 1597 Se. Acts, Fas. V7, § 253 (title) Great 
*burne Coale, suld not be transported furth of this realm. 
1609 Skene Reg. Aaj.152 Burne coalis. 1485 Jv. in Ripon 
Ch. Acts 373 1j *birne iron et j markyng iron 4d. 1675 
Corton Poet. Wks. (1765) 202 E'll make a *Burn-mark with 
aT. 1847-78 Hauuwe et Dict.,* Burn-stick, a crooked stick, 
on which a large piece of coal is daily carried from the pit 
by each working collier over his shoulder for his own private 
use. 1756 P. Browne Zaszaica, The Thorn-apple or *Burn- 
weed. All the parts of this plant are remarkably narcotic. 
1701 Brano Zetland g2(Jam.) The inhabitants make use of 
the wrack [of ships] for *burn-wood. 

+ Burn, v.* Ods. 5 boorn-, born-, bourn-en. 
Chiefly in fa. pp/e. burned: see BuRNED ///. a.” 
[a. OF. bernir, var. of bruntr to BURNISH, ori- 
ginally to brown, f. 6727 BRowN.] = BurnNIsH v.1 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus1 327(Harl. ATS. 1239) Al feynith 
he in lust that he sojournith, And al his speech and chere 
he bournith | //az7. ATS. 3943 vnournith}. 1393 Gower Conf. 
TI. 231 An harneis. .which burned was as silver bright. ¢1430 
Lyoc. Bochas w. ii. (1554)112 a, A chaire .. of gold boorned 
bryght. c1440 Prom. Parv. 44 Bormyu or pulchyn [v.~ 
bornyn, boornyn], Jodie. 

Burn(e, variant of BERNE, Oés., a man. 

Burnable (bz-1nab’l), a. [f. Burn v.1 + -aBLe.] 
Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire. 

1611 Cotcr., Adustible, burnable. 1678 R. Russet Geber 
ut. a. 2. it, 174 Ignible (or burnable by Fire). 1721-90 
Baitey, Adustiéle, burnable. 1861 Al’ Y. Round 23 Feb. 

*465 Not to rear houses of frail burnable plank. 
b. quasi-sé.: A combustible. (sare.) 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1430 Burnables are deemed 
lawful prize. 

Bu:rn-bake, -beak, obs. var. of next. Hence 
Burn-baking vé/. sb., Burn-beaked /f/. a. 

1803 A. Hunter Georgical Ess. }. 35 What happens after 
the operation of Burn-baking. a 1722 Liste Husé, (1752) 163 
He is very much against feeding burn-beaked wheat. 

Burn-beat, 7. Also -bait, -bate. [f Burn 
v. + Bear 50.5 or v.2: the latter part is inflected ; 
pr. pple. buribealing. pa. pple.berubeal.| trans.'To 
pare off and burn the rough turf or sod of moor- 
land or fallow ground in order to improve it. 
Hence Bu‘rn-baited ///.a.; Bu'rnbeating v/. sb. 
_ 1669 WorLi0ce Syst, Agric. (1681) 37 The best way .. to 
improve and reduce these Lands into Tillage, is to Burn- 
Beat, or Denshire them. 1676 — Cidc\1691) 74 The ground 
being turfie .. may be burn-beat in June or July. 1681 — 
Kal. Kust, Nov.. Wheat may yet be sown .. especially 
on burn-baited Land. 1727 Asp. Boutter Left. I. 221 The 
tenant shall not be able to burnbeat any ground in virtue 
ofthis act. 1808 J. Waker Hist. Hebrides & Highl. Scott. 
I. 176 The practice of. . Burnbaiting, or sod burning. 

Burnderthe, var. BRANDRETH, Ods., gridiron. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.- Wicker 660 Hec trifes, burnderthe. 

+ Burne. O/s. [Karly ME. durve (ii) :—OE. 
byrne ‘cuirass, corslet’: the later form of this would 
have been *dyrn, *hirn, whence the metathetized 
forms Bryn, _brene, q.v. Cf. the parallel dis- 
syllabic dryauze, by unite, BRixtE, from ON., and its 
metathetized form BYRNIE.] = BriniE. 

¢ 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 434 Lovtca anata, hringedu 
byrne. ¢1175 Lams. Hom. 155 Nimed gode ileue to burne. 
¢12z05 Lay. 2:123 Cnihtes mid burnen [c 1275 brunie] wel 
idihten. /67, 21129 pa dude he on his burne[¢ 1278 brunie]. 


Burned bvind), 7/7. 2.1 See Burnt. 


+ Burned, ///. 2.2 Obs. Forms: 4-6 borned, 
burned, 5 bourned, boorned. [f. Burn v.2+ 
-ED.] Burnished ; brilliant ; often said of gold or 
silver. (In later instances perh. confused with prec.) 

€ 1384 Ciutaucrr //, Fame 1387 As burned gold hyt shoon 
tosee. ¢1386 —- Doctor's 7. 38 Phebus deyed hadde hire 
tresses .. I-lyk to be stremes of his borned hete. € 1430 
Lyoe. Afin. Poenss (18401 65 They have espyed .. i-graven, 
in leuris af bourned gold, Maria. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. 
‘yt. frit, 1814)156 Andin the toppe therofstode an egle of 
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borned golde. 1577-87 HotinsHeD Chy‘ox. ITY. 801/1 Their 
horsses trapped in burned silver. 

Burner (bz ines). Also 4-6 brenner, -ar, 
6 borner. [f. BuRN v.1+-ER1.] 

1, One who burns, or consumes with fire. 

¢1380 Wyeur Sed, Wks. UY. 329 Alle brenneris of houses 
and cornes ben cursed opynly in parische chirches. 1502 
ARNOLDE Chron, 176 Brenners of houses & chirches. 1563 
Homilies un. Wilful Rebell. 1. (1859) 558 The burners o 
their villages. 1702 C. MATHER Afagn. Chr. vu. vi. (1852) 
569 Weymouth also suffered from these burners no little 
damage. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 14 The burner of 
ae ae the tormentor of those who wrote them. 

o. 
h (OS 

1872 SpurGEON 7veas. Dav. Ps. lix. 12 Persecutors in talk, 
burners and stabbers with the tongue. 

2. One who prepares or produces by burning. 
Chiefly in comb., as ér¢ck-, charcoal-, lime-burner. 

1463 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (1790) 154 To pay toa lyme 
brenner flor lyme vis. vilid. 1500 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 
xo Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 1562 Act 
5 Eliz. iv. §30 The Art or Occupation of a.. Lime burner, 
Brickmaker.. Burner of Oare and Wood-Ashes. 1703 Art's 
Luiprow. p. xiv, The Trades of Brick-burners, etc. 1825 
Bro. Fonathau YW. 71, } mistook them at first for charcoal- 
burners. 1874 Linc. Chron, 4 Dec. in Peacock NV. W. Line, 
Gloss. (E. D, S.) To brickyard hands: wanted two steady 
men as burners. . ’ 

3. A vessel to hold something that is burning. 

1856 T. Hoox G. Gurney I. vi. (L) To put three or four 
of the pastilles into a burner on the chimney-piece. 

4. That part of an illuminating apparatus from 
which the flame comes ; ina lamp the wick-holder; 
in a gas-light the part containing the hole or 
holes through which the gas passes before com- 
bustion. Often with defining words, as Argand, 
batwing, Bunsen, cockspur, fish-tail burner. 

1790 Roy in Phil, Traus. LX XX. 162 A simple Argand’s 
burner. 1808 Murpocn in PAi?. Trans. XCVIN. 125 The 
burners... are connected with the mains, by short tubes. 
1828 Miss Mitrorp Vz/dage (1863) 113 The luminary . . had 
four burners, which never .. were all in action together. 
1886 Harper's Afag. LX XU. 463/2 From the centre of the 
dome a large chandelier was suspended, furnished with four 
electric burners. 

+ Burnet, 2. and sé.! Os. [a. OF r. burnete, 
brunette in same sense, dim. of drz72, BRowN.] 

A. adj. a. Of a dark brown colour. 

c 1200 7 rin. Colt. Hour. 163 Hire mentel grene oder burnet. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Burnet colowre, durnetuin. a 1500 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569 Burvzetus, burnet, color guidam 
est. 1513 Douctas Zxets xu, Prol. 106 Sa mony diuers 
hew, Sum pers, sum paill, sum burnet, and sum blew. 

b. adbsol. 

a1450 Syr Peny v.in Rel, Aut. ¥¥. 108 He may gar them 
trayle syde In burnet and in grene. 1605 CampEen Rem, 
(1637) 194 The roabes .. of Greene or Burnet. : 

B. sd. A wool-dyed cloth of superior quality, 
orig. of dark brown colour. 

1284 in Rogers Agric. & Prices VU. 536/3. ©1325 Love 
song in Rel, Ant. ¥1.19 Of a blak bornet al wos hir wede. 
¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 4759 As well be amourettes In mourning 
blak, as bright burnettes. 1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp., 
Burnet, in middle age writers, denotes brown cloth made 
of dyed wool. attrib, c1400 Rom, Rose 226 A burnet 
cote henge therwithalle. 

§ See quot. 

1616 BuLtoxar, Burnet, a hood, or attire for the head. 
1623 in Cockeram. 1678 in PHiLLiPs. 

Burnet (bzrnét), 54.4 [f. prec. from the dark 
brown colour of its flowers. ] 

1. The popular name of plants belonging to the 
genera Sangiisorba and Potertum (N.O. Rosacez), 
of which the Great or Common Burnet (Sazgzz- 
sorba offictzalzs) is common in meadows, and the 
Lesser or Salad Burnet (/oterizm Sangutsorba) on 
the Chalk. The old herbalists confounded with 
these the Burnet Saxifrage Pimprnella Saxtfraga, 
an umbelliferous plant resembling the Burnets in 
foliage. 

[ce 1265 Anglo-Norm. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 557 Burneta, 
sprungwurt.} c¢ 1400 J7S. Sloane 2457, f. 6 (Halliw.) Pym- 
purnolle .. Englysch y-called is burnet. c1450 Adphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 25 Burnete [ve/ burnette], 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters C j, The other is named the 
greate Pympinella or burnet. 1579 LancHAM Gard. Health 
(1633) 109 Bvrnet openeth the stoppings of the liuer .. and 
helpeth the Jaundies. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V’, vy. ii. 49 The 
euen Meade, that erst brought sweetly forth The freckled 
Cowslip, Burnet, and greene Clouer. 1693 Evetyn Dela 
Quint. Compl, Gard. ¥1, 188 Burnet, called in French Piz- 
Prevetlle or Pimpernelle, is a very common and ordinary 
Sallet furniture. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 695 Mix'd with the 
greens of burnet, mint & thyme. 1796 C. MarsHat Garden. 
xn. (1813) 264 Burnet is a warm perennial sallad herb, used 
also in cool tankards. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 
3. 461 By the waysides .. the common burnet was growing. 

2. Comb., as burnet blood-wort, Sanguisorba 
officinalis; burnet-buttons, the flower-hcads of 
Burnet ; burnet-fly, -moth (Azhrocera or Zy- 
gena filipendule,, a greenish black moth, with 
crimson spots on its wings; burnet-rose, the 
Scotch Rose (Hosa spinosissima); burnet saxi- 
frage, %mpinella Saxifraga (cf. 1); burnet- 
sphinx = burel-moth. 

1776 WitHerInG Bot. Arrangem. (1801) YY. 197 *Burnet 
Blood-wort, a hard woody plant with winged leaves and a 
4-cleft blossom. 1821 Crare I 722. A/instr. 1. 124 On the pis- 
mire’s castle hill While the *burnet-buttons quak’d. 1885 Pad/ 
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MallG.1 June 5/1 A good *burnett fly, and some harelips 
hovering overhead. 1842 /exny Cycl, XXL. 345/2 ‘The 
six-spotted *Burnet moth (Axthrocera Kilipeudule).. has 
six red spots on the superior wings. 1884 WorsLey-Berni- 
son in Evaug. Mag. June 251 The little * Burnet-Rose of our 
chalk-hills and sandy shores.. has white flowers. 1668 
Wirxins Real Char. u. iv. § 4 “Burnet saxifrage. 1794 
Martyn Roussean's Bot. v.57 Most of them have their little 
flowers white as .. burnet-saxifrage. 1870 J. CuirForp in 
Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 449/3 in February .. the caterpillars of 
the Six Spotted * Burnet Sphinx (Zygrua Filipendule. 

Burnettize (bm inetaiz), v. [f. thc name of Sir 
William Burnett, who in 1837 patented the pro- 
cess.] (See quot.) fence Burnettizing v#/, sé. 

1867 Smyvtu Sailor's Word-bk. 147 Burnetize, to im- 
pregnate canvas, timber, or cordage, with Sir William 
Burnett's fluid, a solution of chloride of zinc, 1885 CuLLey 
tlandbk. Pract. felegraphy (ed. 8) 112 Burnettising or 
steeping in a solution of Chloride of Zinc. 

+ Burneux. O¢s. A sauce made of butter, 
pepper, salt, etc. (Halliwell). 

1430-50 GREGORY C/rox. (1876) 141 Braune with mustarde, 
elys in burneus. 1494 Fasyan vil. 586 For the firste course 
—Brawne and mustarde. Ded ellys in burneux. 

+ Burn-grace, Corruption of BonGRrace. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes wi. xi. 148 Burn-graces in 
Summer to save childrens Faces. 

Burnie (bfini). Se. [dim. of Burn 54.1 Sce 
-Y4,) A small burn; a brooklet. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-T. isc. (1733) 1. 100 By burnies sae 
clear We wander for pleasure. a@ 1854 J. Witson J rees. 
The little waterfall of the wimpling burnie. 

+ Burnikat, a. Obs. fad. OF. brtnigquet in 
‘safren bruniquet’ (see Godef.) ; prob. some sort of 
dim. of drze2 Brown.] A kind of saffron. 

1502 ARNOLDE Chrou,(1811) 234 (List of Spicery), Burnijkat 
safraen. | 

Burning (bainiy), vb/. sd. Forms: see BURN 
v.\ [f. Burn v.f+-1nG1.] The action of the verb 
BuRN in its various senses. 

I. Connected with the 7#¢r. senses of the verb. 

1. The condition of being on fire ; the action of 
sending up flames; hence concr. flame. Cf. 5 b. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 2875 Pe fire it haldes par stedfast, thoru 
brennyng of be brinstane. ¢ 1449 Pecock Nepr. 358 Bren- 
nyng of Laumpis. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39 
Flamynge in fyre as though all the kechyn had ben in 
brennynge. 1592 Suaks. How. & Ful. t. ii. 45 Tut, man! 
one fire burnes out anothers burning. 31695 BLackmore Pr. 
Arthur wm. 711 The troubled whirlpool belches Burnings 
out. 1805 Worpsw. Waggouer 1, 169 A burning of por- 
tentous red. 

b. fg. The intensity of passion; the state of 
being inflamed with grief, rage, desire, etc. Also 
in comb., as heart-burning, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u. vii. (1495) 33 Seraphin 
passyth other angels in brennynge of loue. «1400 Xelig. 
Preces fr. Thornton ALS. (1867) 22 All pat kyndills pi ly- 
kynge tn brynnynge of charite. 1633 P. Frercner Poet. 
Misc. 80 All his verses turning Onely fann’d his poore 
hearts burning. 31643 Mitton Divorce 1. iv, That burning 
mentioned by St. Paul, wherof Marriage ought to be the 
remedy. 18z2 Scott .Vige/ i, While these heart-burnings 
were at their highest. 

2. Heat, glowing warmth. 

1513 Douctas Zuets xu. Prol.23 The recent dew begynnis 
doun to scaill ‘To meys the byrnyng quhar the son had 
schine. 1592 Suaks. }ev. & Ad.50 She with her teares 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheekes. 

3. Phosphorescence of the sea; = Briminc. Cf. 
also BRINY a. 2 

1667 H. Stupsein Phil. Traus. 11. 497 As tothe Burning of 
the Sea, I could never observe so great a Light, as to per- 
ceive Fishes in the Sea. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
The burning of sea water .. its yielding a brisk light. 

+4. Heat attendant upon disease or a scrpent’s 
bite; the disease itself; ¢sf. erysipclas or St. 
Anthony’s fire, and venereal diseasc. Ods. 

1382 WvycuF Levit. xiii. 28 And therfor it shal be clensid, 
for a fel wounde of brennyng it is. ¢ 1390 4/S. quoted in 
Phil, Traus. XXX. 845 A Receipt for Brenning of the 
Pyntyl, yat men clepe ye Apegalle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xvutt. ix. (1495) 759 The serpent Ophites hath as 
many manere of brennynges and greuynges as he hath 
speckles and colours. ¢1430 J/S. quoted in /*Ail. Trans. 
XXX. 842 That no Stew-holder keep noo Woman wythin 
his Hous that hath any Sycknesse of Brenning. 1547 Boorpt 
Breuyary, The 19th Chapiter doth shew of Butning of an 
Harlotte. 1552 Hutort, Burning or ytche in the skynne, 
vredo, ars7x Jewet Ou Thess, ii. (1583) 346 Ech Saint was 
assigned. .to his sundry charge.. Antonie, for the burnin, 
31751 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v. 1753 — Cycl. Supp., Burutug is 
more particularly used for..erysipelas. 1860 Mayne £2. 
Lex., Burning, an old English name for Gonorrhora. 

II. Connected with the /ravs. senses of the verb. 

§. The action of consuming or injuring by fire. 

¢ 1450 Geu. § Ex. 3653 Brenninge he {Moyses] calde dat 
stede. ¢1386 Cuaucer Auts. 7.138 At the brennynge {z. «. 
berneynge} Of the bodies. 1594 West Syaudol. ui. § 201 
Burning of a barne adioyning to a dwelling house by night. 
1648 Art. Peace xxii. in Asi/tou‘s Wks, 1851 11, The other 
{Act] prohibiting the Burning of Oats in the Straw. 1865 
Reader 25 Feb. 221/2 Whether mar really ordered the 
burning of the Alexandrian library or not. 

b. concr. A conflagration, a fire. 

¢ 1425 WysToun Cron. Vil. ix. Of pat brynnyn Schyre 
Willame De Besat bare ban oir defn oe yee. 
Hen. VI11, xii, The same Scottes .. make.. spoyles burn- 

nges, murders..and depopulations in this his realme. 1611 
BiBLE dios iv. 11 And yee were as a firebrand pluckt out 
of the burning. 1700 Tvrrety //ist. Eug. U1. 792 There 
were cruel Plunderings and Burnings committed in that 
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Province. 1758 Harwarp Serut. xvi. 485 Sentenced to 
everlasting burnings. 

6. The infliction of capital punishment by burning. 

1375 Wycur Autecrist 119 Martyres han suffrid any 
dyvers kyndis of peynes as .. drenchyng, brennyng & many 
Bee, 1450 Aferdin i. 21 He hadde delyuered his moder 
fro brennynge be gode reson. 1526 /’tler, Perf. (1531) 205 b, 
All inaner of outwarde paynes, as burnynge, drownynge, 
or suche other. 1822 L. Hunt in #-xamiuer 28 Vec. 819/2 
The burnings of Queen Mary night have been excused be- 
cause there was a burning under Edward the Sixth. 

+ 7. A sore caused by fire or heat; a burn, Ods. 

1542-3 Ac? 34 § 35 //en. Vi//, viii. §1 Scaldinges, burn. 
inges, sore mouthes..& such other like diseases. 1616 
Surec. & Marku. Countr, Fara: 75 A Cataplasme made of 
the yolke and white of an egge .. applyed vnto burnings, 
doth quench .. them. 

8. The treatment of any substance with fire for 
a specific purpose. a. = BURNBEATING. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst, Agrie.v. § 1.62 This Art of Burning 
of Land..is not applicable or necessary to all sorts of Land, 
1751 Cuambers Cycl., Burning of land, called also burn 
beating. 138r4 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chew. 344 The im- 

rovement of sterile lands by burning was known to the 

omans. 1842 Lance Cott. farm. 7. _ 
b. The preparation of lime, bricks, pottery, etc. 
by the use of fire; also the durntng on or fixing 


of colours by the application of fire. 

1559 MorwynG Evonym. 214 Men thinke them to be.. les 
smelling of any fyrines and brenning. 1663 GerBiER Couuse/ 
57 Vhe burning of lime in China. . being as followeth. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. ix. 146 Tiles of my own making and 
burning. 1784 WerpGwoop in Péil. Traus. LX XIV. 366 
The burning-on of enamel colours uponearthen ware. 1881 
Raymonp Afiuing Gloss., Burning, see Calcining. 

ce. Surg. Cautery. 

1636 Heatey Epictetus’ Man. 163 To live, of itselfe, is 
neither good nor evill, no more then cutting or burning. 
@ 1677 Barrow Sernu. I. iv.(R.), To endure cuttings and 
burnings. 

d. See Burn v. 13. ¢. 

1688 R. Hotme Aruwonury wt. vii. § 144 Yet there is 
another way of joining the two edges together in one, and 
yet not sodder them, but melt the edges by running hot 
Lead along it; which is termed the Burning of a joint. 

+9. Lighting up; illumination, Ods. 

1466 in Past. Lett, 549 11. 267 For brinnyng of the Abbes 
[? Abbey] with the torches xx. 

b. The illumination of a river by torches for 


the gaffing of salmon. 

1844 W. H. Maxweiet Sports & Adz. Seotl. xxix. (1855) 
235, I look upon sunning and burning as the acts of privi- 
leged poachers. 

10. Comb., as (sense &) burning-lens, -mtrror, 
speculum; + burning-point, the focus of a lens 
(obs.) ; burning-fluid, -otl, -wood; (sense 8) burn- 
ing-house, -tron. Also BURNING-GLASS. 

1849 WEALE Dict. Terms, *Burning-house, the furnace 
in which tin ores are calcined. 1865 Jforning Star 3 May, 
There was a large burning-house, that evolved arsenical 
vapour. 1483 Cath. Ang/, 32 A *Birnynge yrne. .cauterinn. 
1503 Mem, Ripouw (Surtees) 111.167 De proficuo ferri Sancti 
Wilfridi vocati Seintwilfride burningeyron. 1523 Fitzuers. 
Surv. 286 Euery townshyppe..ought to haue a dyuers bren- 
nynge yron. 165r C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 96 For 
which tast he was.. branded on the shoulder with a hot 
borning tron. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxviii. § 164 By 
means of this powerful “burning lens platina. .quartz, garnet 
.. were melted in a few seconds. 175: CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
s.v. Burniug-glass, Every concave mirrour .. is .. a *burn- 
ing mirrour, 1698 A. Van Leeuwennorek in Pil. Trans, 

X.171 The “burning Point of the Magnifying Glass. 1807 
Horton Course Math, 11.120 All rays parallel to the axis, 
are reflected to the focus, or burning point. 1837 Wuewe te 
Hist. luduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 367, Remarkable inventions—as 
-. “burning specula, 1642 17S. Acc. St. John's Hosp. Cau- 
terb,, For fellinge. ashes and other *burninge wood vjs. 

Burning (b#1nin), f/. a. For forms see the 
verb. [f. Burn v.}+-1nG%.] That burns (in the 
varions senses of the verb). 

I. Connccted with the 777. senses of the verb. 

1. In a state of active heat, glowing, flaming. 

¢ 1000 AE LERIC oO. 7. in Sweet Aes. Header(1879)68 Das 
pri cnihtas het se cyning awurpan into byrnendum ofne. 
exrzs Laub. Hom, 41 On berninde fure. ¢c12a70 Saiuts’ 
Lives(Laud MS. 1887) 234 For in pe brennynde hulle .. Mi 
rizte is to brennen Inne. ¢1430 Life St. Natharine (1884) 
41 Among be flaumes of pat brennyng fyre. 1517 TorKiNG- 
ton Prlgr. 11884) 37 In the likenesse of brennyng tongis. 
1713 Younc Last Day iu. 209 Bound to the bottom of the 
burning pool. : 

b. /ransf. Of fever, thirst, ctc.: Characterized 
by great heat, raging, violent. 

3393 Lancet. /”. /"/, C. xx. 83 Byles and bocches and bren- 
nyngagues. 1661 Lovett A/ist. Auiut. & Miu. 518 A feaver, 
burning, tertian, and exquisite, requireth a liquid consist- 
ence. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp.s.v., On account of a 
sensation of heat .. we say a burning fever, 1857 Livinc- 
STONE Trav. ii. 52 In a state of burning thirst. 

e. fig. Of the passions: Ardent, glowing ; 
vehcment, excited. 

a 1300 Cursor MI., Resurrection 264, p. 983 With brennand 
luf scho dwelled. a1r4go Ant.cfe da Pour(1868) 164 So bren- 
ninge plesaunce that they wol neuer eschew thaire synne. 
1652 Lyxnesay Afouarehe 2570 Thare byrnand yre. 1709 
STEELr Tatler No. 81 »3 A burning Desire to join that 
glorious Company. 1814 Soutury Aoderick xxiv, With 
copious tears Of burning anger. 1862 StaNLey Pew. Ch. 
(1877) I. xiii. 260 A burning enthusiasm, 1871 R, Extis 
Catullus \xiv. 226 This burning sorrow within me. 

d. fig. In burning shame, disgrace, ete. the 
prevailing idea is now perhaps ‘flagrant, flaming, 
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conspicuous’; but there is often a mixture of 
notions dcrived from other senses, such as those 
of branding, stigmatizing ; torturing as an inward 


fire; causing the cheeks to glow, etc. 

1605 Snaks. Lear vy. iii. 48 Burning shame Detains him 
from Cordelia. 1709 Stttie Zatler No. 44 5 It is really 
a burning shame this Man should be tolerated. 1817 
Cuatmers Astron. Disc. vi. 202 [Vo] sit down in patient 
endurance under the burning disgrace of such a violation. 

2. On fire, as a combustible; in process of being 
destroyed by fire ; enveloped in flames. 

exo00 Aiieric Deut. ix. 15 pa ic nypereode of pam lyr- 
nendan munte. ¢1175 Lawd. //ow.27 He mahte tseon ane 
berninde glede. ¢1380 Sir Meru, 2236 Lucafer panne 
tok op an-haste pe brennyngest bronde a coupe. a 1902 
Agno.ve Chron, (1810) p. xx, Bering burning coles, 1598 Bar- 
nev Pheor. Warres w. ii. 107 The Sentinell. .ought to cock 
lus burning match. 1667 Mitton /”. 4. 1. 69 A fiery deluge, 
fed With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d. 1712 AppisoN 
Spect. No. 281 #13 A Pan of burning Coals. 1867 Frer- 
MAN Nori. Coug. ed. 3) 1. v. 324 They were hardly clear of 
the burning town. , 

b. fig. Burning matter, burning question (cf. ¥. 
question brilante, Ger. brennende rage): one that 
is under hot discussion, or about which the public 
are excited. 

1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. i. (1875) 42 Where these burn- 
ing matters {politics and religion] are in question, it [cri- 
ticism] is most likely to go astray. 1873 Disrar.i in S¢. 
James's Gaz. (Feb. 1882', Those institutions .. in due time 
will becoine great and burning questions. a@1883 Max 
Mitter /udia, What Can It Teach Us't i. (1883) 32 Vake 
any of the burning questions of the day. 

ce. fig. That is on fire with feeling and passion, 
or that glows with vehcmence ; ardent, fiery. 

@1340 Hamroce /'sa/ter xxiii. 6 Ppa ere pai pat cre bren- 
nandere in luf. rg08 Fisuer fds. 1. (i. E. T.) 182 Shyn- 
ynge in fayth.. brennynge in charyte. a1560 RoLtAnb 
Crt, Veuus Prol. 68 Bauld and birnand in rancour and 
malice. 1819 Byron Juan ut. Ixxxvi, The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho lov'd and sung. 1873 G. C. Davirs 
Mouut. §& Mere xiv.117, 1 had prepared a most burning 
and eloquent address. 

3. In a highly heated state; cxcecdingly hot. 
+ Burning line: the equator (0bs.). Burning 


sone: the torrid zone ( foct.). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ciij b, The devil. .dyde put bren- 
nyng nedles through her browes. 1553 EDEN 7 reat, New 
Jud, (Arb.) 10 Vnder the Equinoctial or burninge lyne. 
1661 Lovett Hist. Antin. & Afiu., Engendring cholerick 
humours, and burning bloud. 1697 Davven Virg. Georg. 
mi. 390 In the Desart Land Of Libya travels, o’er the burn- 
ing Sand. 1733 Apptson Cufo 1. ili. 31 Lord of half the 
burning Zone. 1807 Craser Library 318 We trace In dens 
and burning plains, her savage race 

b. Burning scent: strong, very ‘warm’ scent ; 
burning chase: hot, uninterrupted, pursued without 


a check. 

a170o Dryven (J.), He shot by me Like a young hound 
upon a burning scent. 1755 YouNG Centaur Wks. 1762 IV. 
182 Ye staunch pursuers of Pleasure Opening full cry on 
its burning Scent. 1854 R. Masste in BA. Pratsew. No. 358 
(1862) 384 The hart .. [leated in the burning chace. 1859 
Art Tamiug Horses xii. 200 Burning scent, when hounds go 
so fast, from the goodness of the scent, they have no breath 
to spare, and run almost inute. 

4. That burns luminously; giving light, shining; 
transf. glowing as if incandescent. 

¢x000 Ags. Gosp. John v. 35 He was byrnende leoht-fat 
and lyhtende. 1297 R. Giouc. 534 The bissops amansede 
alle .. Mid berninde taperes. 1398 Trevisa Sarth, De I’. 
R. xvii. ix. (1495) 759 Phe serpent Ophites is paynted wyth 
brennyng checkles ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vi. 1. (1554) 143 
Brenning eyen sparkling of their light. 1564 Brecon Geu. 
Pref, in Wks. (1843) 18 They are... like unto a brenning 
candle. 1596 Spenser #.Q. t.v. 6 Burning blades about 
their heades [they] doe blesse. 1821 SHELLEY Prometh, 
Unb. 1. i. 22 The burning threads of woven cloud unravel. 

II. Connected with the /7as. senses of the verb. 

5. Affecting with heat ; scorching, withering. 

3382 Wyctir Gex, xli. 23 Other seuen [eeris], thinne and 
smytun with a brennynge blaste. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zyou's 
Flowers (1855) 38 The burning ray, That from the sun 
comes. 1738 Pore /diad 1. 90 Phoebus [shall] dart his burn- 
ing shafts no more. 1805 Worvsw. MVaggoner 1. 1 “Tis 
spent—this burning day of June! 

b. Causing a sensation like that of contact with 
fire, + Burning waler =ardent spirit obs.). 

1460-70 Bk. Quitutessence 2 Oure quinta essencia .. hath 
ij. naines .. brennynge watir, be soule in be spirit of wyn. 
and watir of lijf. 1528 Paynett Salerne Regin. F ivb, 
Wyne citrine is not so burnynge as redde claret. 1559 
Morwync £vouyau. 8 Brenning water. doth.. make hoat 
and dry mens bodies. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. IAxxvii. 129 
The small burning Nettell. 1878 Britres & Hottanp 
Plant-n., Burning Nettle, Urtica urcus, | 

ec. That resembles heat in its effects. 

1697 Dravven Virg. Georg. ii. 675 Murning Isicles are 
lodg'd within. :82ar Snevrey /’remeth. Unb. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 

6. quasi-adv., as in burning hot. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse \1860'6 Now at erst the irnesse be bren- 
nyng hote in the fire. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 52 Ther tua 
symmyrs ar vondir birnand heyt. 3/od. It was a burning 
hot day in July. 

7. In parasynthetic combinations. 

1597 Dravton Mortimer. 145 Lis Cradell Phalaris burn- 
ing-bellyed Bull. 

Burning Bush. a. ‘The bush that bumed 
and was not consumcd’ mentioned in Exod. iii., 
and assumed as an ensign by the Presbyterian 
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churches of Scotland, in memory of the persecution 
of the 17the. b. A name applied to various 
shrubs or plants, as the Artillery plant, P2dea 

Serpylliflora, the Dictamnus Fraxinella,and (U.S.) 
the Euony mus alropurpureus and E, Americanus. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Burning Bush, sometimes applied in 
gardens to the Artillery plant. 1878 Britten & Hott. 
Plant-n., Burning Bush, Dictannmus Fraxvinella, L. ain 
gardens), It is said that the plant gives off so large a quan- 
lity of essential oil that the air around it becomes inflam- 
mable, and will ignite if a light be brought near. 1883 
Harfer’s Mag. Apr. 726/1 The euonymus, or burning-bush, 
clothed in the autumn with its brilliant scarlet berries. 

Burning - glass (biiniy-glas). A lens, by 
which the rays of the sun may be concentrated on 
an object, so as to burn it if combustible. ; 

1570 Der Afath. Pref. 35 Archimedes .. with his Burning 
Glasses .. fired their other Shippes a far off. 1598 SHAKs. 
Merry W.1. iii. 74 The appetite of her eye did seeme to 
scorch me vp like a burning-glasse. 1643 Caryi Sacr. Covt. 
33 The fiery beames of Gods wrath are contiacted into this 
burning-Glasse. 1727 Swirt Guéliver um. i, 180, I had about 
mie my flint, steel, match, and burning-glass. 1768 TuckER 
Lt, Nat, I. 426 Not unlike the virtuoso’s scheme, who 
would needs try to make a burning-glass of ice. 1878 
Masgue Poets 213 Beauty is a burning-glass that brings The 
soft, diffusive sunshine to a focus. ; 

b. A concave mirror, by the use of which the 
saine effect may be produced. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 11 The Spirits effect on 
the soul to come by reflection .. as Light and Heat from 
the Sun by a Speculum or Burning-Glass, 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., The second ..are concave; very improperly 
called burning-glasses, being usually made of metal. 1760 
wr. Acysler’s Travels 1. 428 A concave burning-glass re- 
fects. .the solar rays into one focus. 

Burningly bi umigli’, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 

1. Ina burning inanner, with burning effect. 

1386 Cuaucer A xzts. 7. 707 Loue hath his firy dart so bren- 
nyngly Ystiked thurgh my ..herte, 1853 F. W. Newman 
Odes of Horace 76 Nor clung more burningly the fatal 
boon on huge Alcides’ shoulders. 1855 Browninc Cd. 
Roland, Burningly it came on me all at once. 1876 G. 
Merepitun Beauch. Career II. xv. 276 She sat over the 
portrait blushing burningly. 

2. jig. With ardour; hotly; ardently ; eagerly. 

1340 4 yend. 31 Oure Lhord. . he ssolde lovye bernindeliche. 
1382 Wyctir 1 Azvgs xi.1 Kyng Salomon to brennyngly 
lovede many hethen wymmen. 1506 Od. Crysten Men 
(W. de W.) 11. xi. 116 In getynge to moche brennyngely, in 
retaynynge to straytely. 1866 AtceR Solit. Nat. & Man 
ut. 134 Hopelessly separated from the world by their vows 
.. yet burningly attached to it by the passions. 

Burnish (bainif', 5d. verve. [f. Burnisn v.1] 
bumishing; a burnishing ; sfec. anything laid over 
a surface to give a bright and glossy look. 

¢ 1647 CRASHAW Poems 135 Blushes, that bin The burnish 
of nosin. 1728 Ramsay 4A. Friends Ireland, Giving ilka 
verse a burnish. 1781 SMEATHMAN in PAd/. Trans. LXX1. 
179 The lacquer or burnish with which the brasswork was 
covered was totally spoiled. 1871 Daily News 6 Sept., 
The burnish .. was ., no subtraction from efficiency. 

Burnish (bad-unif ,v.! Forms: 4-5 burnissh, 
-essh, -yssch, bornyssh, 4-6 burnyssh, -isch, 
bornysch, 5 bornysh, burnesh, -esch, -eyssh, 
3-6 burnysh, 6 burnech, bournysh, -yssh, 
byrnysh, 6- burnish. /2. ffle.: also 4 bur-, 
bornyst‘e, § burnysyd, byrnyst, 6 bur-, bir- 
neist. [f. OF. durxiss- stem of bzernir, var. of 
brunir; cf. Pr. bornir; see BuRN v.27] 

1. trans. To make (metal) shining by friction ; 
to furbish; to polish (a surface) by rubbing with 
a hard and smooth tool. 

c1za5 E. E. Allit. 2’. 554 Pe beryl bornyst byhouez be 
clene. 1375 Barsour Sruce vi, 225 Thair basnetis burnyst 
var all brycht. 1460 Pod. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 102 Off 
clothes of gold burneysshed bright. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(1852) 36 The standert new payntyd .. the crosse new 
burnechyd. 1652 Neepuam ir. Se/den’s Mare Cl. 192 They 
.-burnish the hilts of their swords with the teeth of such 
xreat Animals as swim in the Sea. 1837 THiRLWALL Greece 
IV. xxxill. 291 Their shiclds were burnished for the occasion. 
1875 Ure Pict. Arts I. 424 Gold-leaf is laid upon the edges, 
and is then burnished with a polishing tool, tipped with agate. 

b. fig. Of things non-material.) 

1626 Piler. Perf. 531) 61 b, Hye walles & noble, all bour- 
nysshed and polysshed with charite. 1589 PurTtennam 
Lng. Poesie (Arb.) 155 Figuratiue speaches [are] the instru- 
ment wherewith we burnish our language. 1606 DEKKER 
Sev. Sins i (Arb.) 21 If a Lye . be not smooth enough, 
there is no insirument to burnish it, but an oath. 1728 
Youse Love Fame vu. (1757) 166 Pursuit of fame .. into 
coxcoinhs burnishes our fools. 

+c. in exlended nonce-use. 

1596 Srenser /, QO. v. villi. 29 So forth he came all in a 
cole of plate Burnisht with bloudie rust. 

2. transf. To make bright and glossy; to over- 
spread with lustre. 

1325 “. E, Adit. P.B. 1085 Penne watz her blype barne 
burnyst so clene. 1658 T. Mavyirnc Archimag. Anglo- 
fall. xix. 17 You may bnrnish your pye or pasty and.. 
pur it 10 the Oven. 1667 Mitton /”. 4.1, 249 Fruit bur- 
nisht wih Golden Rind, Hung amiable. 1753 Hocartu 
Anal. Beauty xii. 94 Ashe proceeds in burnishing the lights. 
1833 Ilr. Mantineau Cinn, 4 Pearls iv.74 A mild sunshine 
burniv hed the scene. 

b. ah ol. for ref. To makc onesclf shine. 

_7or D'Uresy Zils 11. (1719) 104 A.. flashy Fop..Who if 

¢ te nea burnishing thinks he all's Time does lose. 

3. Of a stag. To rub the dead ‘ velvet’ or skin 
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from his horns fef. Fr. dveir in same sense] ; 
applied loosely to the annual renewal of the horns, 


perhaps by confusion with BuRNISH v.2 

1616 Buttokar, Burnish, is also a terme among hunters 
when Harts spread their hornes after they be fraied. 1677 
N. Cox Gentl Recreat. (1706) 64 All Stags as they are bur- 
nish’d, beat their Heads dry against some Tree or other. 
1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, Gen, 289 The Deer bur- 
nisheth his head. 1751 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Burnishing, 
Deer are said to burnish their heads, when rubbing off a 
white downy skin from their horns against a tree, they 
thrust them... into a reddish earth, to give them a new 
colour and lustre. 1792 OsBALpistonEe Brit. Sportsm. 83/1. 


4. intr. To become bright or glossy; to shine, 
gleam. Also fig. , 


1624 Fretcuer Aude a Wife 1, How you itch, Michael! 
how you burnish! 1713 Swirt Salamander Wks. 1755 III. 
11.77 I’ve seen a snake .. Burnish, and make a gaudy show. 
1763 C. Saiart Song David 6x The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth. a@ 1834 Lams Wes. 491 With 
Churchill’s compliment still burnishing upon her .. lips. 


5. trans. To fix nto (a setting) by pressing down 


the metal rim with a burnisher. 

1793 Sir G. SHucksurcH in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 109 
Upon the cell, into which the glass is burnished, and also 
upon the tube of the telescope, into which the cell is 
screwed. 

+ Burnish, v.2 04s. except dal. Also 4 and 
9 dial. barnish. [Etymology unknown; con- 
nexion with senses 3 or 4 of prec. seems hardly 
possible, and is also opposed by the early s.w. 
and still dial. form darnxzsh. East Anglian dial. 
uses /uraish in same sense. ] 

1. zzzv. Of the human frame: To grow plump, 
or stout, to spread out; to increase in breadth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. v1. i, This age is calde 
adolescencia, for it is full age to gete children, and able 
to barnisch {1535 burnyshe]. c 1430 Syr Generides 780 The 
childe. .began to burnesh and sprede. 1601 HoLtanp P/zzy 
I. 345 A man Groweth in height .. vntill hee be one and 
twentie yeares of age : then beginneshe tospread and burnish 
in squarenesse. 1640 FULLER Yoseph’s Coat (1867) 101 We 
must not all run up in height, like a_hop-pole, but also 
burnish and spread in breadth. 1684 Drypen Davexant's 
Circe Prol. 398 A slender Poet must have time to grow, 
And spread and burnish as his Brothers do. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL, Barnish, to increase in strength or vigour; to 
fatten; look ruddy and sleek. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. 
s.v., ‘You burnish nicely’, meaning, ‘ You look well’. 

b. trans. 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig. Wotton. (1685) 68 Whether 
the Fabrick be of a beautiful Stature; whether for the 
breadth it appear well burnished. 1662 Futter lVorthies 
ut. 190 [London] will be found to Burnish round about, 
to every point of the compasse. 


Burnishable, ¢. vare—°. [f. Burnisu v.1 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being burnished. 

1611 Cotcr., Pollissable, polishable, burnishable. 

Burnished (bzinijt), 42. 2. [f. Burnisu v.!] 

1. Made bright and shining as by friction, polished. 

cizzg E. E. Altit, P. A. 77 As bornyst syluer pe lef 
anslydez. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle v.v, Bryght bornyshed 
gold. ¢1470 Henry /Wallace 1. 130 Hys byrnyst brand he 
byrstyt at ye last. 1606 SHaks. Ant. § CZ. 1. ii. 196 The 
Barge. .like a burnisht Throne Burnt on the water. 41775 
Pore Odyss. 1v. 66. 1789 Worpsw. Even. Walk, The 
whole wide lake .. like a burnished mirror glows. 

b. fiz. ; 

1853 (3 June) Bricnt Sf. /xdia (1876) 11 The glossed and 
burnished statement. 

2. transf. Having the appearance of polished 
metal; bright, shining, glossy. 

1325 £. £. Aliit. P. A. 220 Bornyste quyte watz hyr 
uesture. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. 1. i. 2 The shadowed 
liuerie of the burnisht sunne. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. sox 
Serpent..With burnisht Neck ofverdant Gold. 1827 KesLe 
Chr. Y., Burialof Dead iii, Let some graceful arch be there 
-» With burnish’d ivy for its screen. 

b. Of deer: (see the vb.) 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, 232 Chase Whole 

3urnish’t Herds. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. Vv. 422 A Steer 
. whose Head..with burnish’d Horns begins to spread. 

Burnisher (bo-inifaz). [f. Burnisu v.1+-rR!.] 

1. One who burnishes. 

¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 604 Pollictor, a bornyshour. 
1s80 Hottypanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Enlumineur de livres, 
aburnisherof books, 1664 Perys Diary (1879) III. 65 By 
aud by the faggon finished at the burnisher’s. 1708 Bri? 
“lt pollo 13 Feb. 8 Mrs. Wills Burnisher of Plate, at the Iron 
Anchor. 1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Chan- 
delier ‘Trade.—Wanted, Burnisher used to best work. 

_2. A tool for smoothing surfaces or for burnish- 
ing or polishing articles. It differs in material 
and shape according to the purpose and trade. 

1598 Frorio Frugatore..a burnisher [1611 a rubbing 
cloth, a rubber, a burnishing toole, a burnisher]. 1662 
Ieve.yn Chalcogr. (1769) 21 Burnisher, (another tool used 
by Chalcographers}, 175x Cuampers Cycl., Buruishers 
for gold or silver are commonly made of a dog’s or wolf's 
tooth, set in the end of an iron or wooden handle. Of late, 
agates and pebbles have been introduced. 1837 WHitTock 
Bk. Trades, Engraver (1842) 214 The burnisher is. .formed 
of hard steel, rounded and polished. 


Burnishing (bo-nifin), vd7. 5b. [Burnisu 2.7] 

1. The action of brightening or polishing (chiefly 
metallic surfaces); also a//rzd. 

1552 Ifutorr, Bournyshyng or poolyshyng. 1598 FLorio, 
frugatoio, a burnishing toole. 1644 Mitton Zduc. Wks. 
{1847)98/2 As it were the burnishing of many studious & 
contemplative years, 1764 HarMrr Odserv, 1Vv. vii. 320 The 
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burnishing of gold. 1879 in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 299/2 
The next process is burnishing—Steel tools are used. 
b. fig. ©. concr, Metallic polish, lustre. 

1780 Burke Election Sp. Bristol Wks. 11. 372 That our 
disgrace might want no sort of brightening and burnishing, 
1851 Ruskin Stones Venice 1. App. xvii. 393 You cannot 
perfectly see the form of a humming-bird, on account of its 
burnishing. 

2. fransf, Of deer. Cf. Buxnisu v.! 3. 

1611 CotcR., Fvayouér, a Deeres burnishing of his head. 
1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 518/2 The animals .. 
rubbing them [i.e. the horns] against any hard substances 
..this action is termed ‘ burnishing’. 

Burnishment (bo-nifment). varve. [f. Bur- 
NISH v1] Metallic polish, lustrous adornment. 

1862 Curistina Rossetti: Ay Dream in Goblin Market, 
etc. 63 But special burnishment adorned his mail. 


|| Burnous, burnouse (bzini's, -nz-z). Also 
7 bernou, -noo, -nooe, 9 ber-, bornous‘e, boor- 
noos, bournous, burnoos(e. [a. F. Aurnous, a. 
Arab. (y.3,3 drnus. On account of the final -s, 
the word has often been treated in Eng. as a plural.] 
1. A mantle or cloak with a hood, an upper gar- 


ment extensively worn by Arabs and Moors. 

1695 Motreux S¢. Olon's Morocco 81 The black Caps and 
Bernous they are oblig’d to wear. /6zd. 91 A Bernooe, or 
kind of Stuff or Cloath Cloak, edg’d with a Fringe, whence 
there hangs a kind of a Cowle behind witha Tuft at the end 
on’t. /éid. 92 The Alcaydes..have a Bernoo of Scarlet, or 
black Cloth, without a Cowle. /4/d. 93 The King’s Blacks 
are seldom seen to wear Bernoos. 1811 Anu. Reg. 568/1 A 
cloak, or Bernouse as it is culled. 1832 Lanper Exfed. 
Niger II. xiv. 277 Dressed ina full bornouse, or Arab cloak, 
1841 Marryat Poacher (Rtldg.) 279 Their white bournous 
..waving in the wind. 1863 KincLaKE Crimea I. 289 The 
burnous..is his [the Arab’s] garment by day and by night. 
1875 J. BeNNET Winter Medit. 1. ix. 263 The inhabitants of 
Algiers .. wear.. thick woollen bournous with hoods. 

2. Akind of cloak or mantle worn by women, re- 
sembling the Arabian garment. 

1859 Sata Jw. round Clock 111 The Burnouse cloaks, 
and the Llama shawls. 1863 — Caf¢. Dang. ILI. viii. 254 
The folds of her White Burnouse. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. 
Der. 1. xi. 219, I want to put on my burnous. 

Burnou'sed, f7/. a. [f. prec.+-ED2.} Wear- 
ing a burnous. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 337 Burnoused warriors. 1864 
Sata in Daily Tel. 20 Apr., The burnoused Kabyle and the 
kilted Highlander. 1868 Daily Tel. 22 May, The lovely 
..ladies of Genoa. .turned out..shawled and burnoused. 

Burnt, burned (bornt, bzind, Af/. a. For 
forms see the vb. [f. Bury v.1] 

1. Set on fire, consumed with fire. 

1382 Wycuir J/sa. xiii. 9 Brent faces [Vulg. facies com- 
bustz). 1535 CovERDALE Jer, li. 25 A brente hill. @ 1547 
Surrey vEneid u. 1015 Reft from the brent Temples of 
Troy. 1591 SPENSER Ruinesof Time 19 Th’ auncient Genius 
of that Citie brent. 1611 Biste Yer. li. 25, I wil .. make 
thee a burnt mountaine. J/od. Many objects of value were 
discovered amid the ruins of the burnt houses, ; 

b. fig. Fired with passion ; inflamed, excited. 

@ 1864 Brecon Humble Supplic. in Prayers, &c. (1844) 247 
Brent with a fervent and unfeigned zeal. 1859 TENNYSON 
Enid 560 All his face Glow'd..So burnt he was with passion. 

2. Burnt oul: a. extinct after entire consumption 
of the fuel; sometimes fg.; b. driven out by a 
conflagration ; cf. BURN v. 15. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. vu. ii, 302 Burnt-out Seigneurs, 
rally round your Queen! 1837 De Quincey Lake Poets &¢. 
Wks. II. 108 It was a burnt-out volcano. 

3. Affected or damaged by fire or excessive heat, 
scorched. +£Lzurnt Hine: the equator. + Burnui 
sone: the torrid zone. In + Burnt planet, + Burnt 
Way, =Combust (Astro/.). 

1393 Gower Conf. I1. 375 They destruied king and all And 
leften but the brente wall. xssz Hutoret, Burned roste- 
meate onthe spyt. 1555 Epen Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) §9 
The marchaunt.. passeth to Inde, By the burnte line or 
Equinoctiall. 1614 Rareicn Hist. World 1. 142 Being 
under the burnt Zone, it was held uninhabitable. 1667 
Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 442 The ground was everywhere so 
burned and dry. 1862 Mary E. Rocers Dom. Life Palestine 
17 Cattle were browsing on the scanty burnt-up pasture. 

b. Of persons: That has suffered injury or pain 
from fire, or agencies resembling fire ; ¢sf. in pro- 
vetb, The burnt child dreads the frre. 

c1q00 Row. Rose 1820 Brent child of fier hath mych 
drede. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 45 Burnt 
childe fyre dredth. 1674 Duke or Lauperp. in Lauderd. 
Papers (1885) 111. xxxil. 53 A burn’d Child dreads the fire. 

+e. Afed. Adust. Burnt choler: ‘choler adust?. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xv. 24 Hoate, cholerique, burnte, 
and pernicious humors. 1585 Lirovp Tyveas. Health Y iv, 
Against a quartaine of burnt coler in haruest, take y® rote 
of fennel, parcely, of bochers brome, sperage, cinkfoyle. 

4. That has been treated with fire for a specific 
purpose: a. Said of earth that has been burn- 
beated; of clay, bricks, tiles, ete. Also burnt- 
iron (see quot. 1881). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I. 97 Pe walles were i-made of 
brend tile and of glewe in stede of morter, 1616 SurFL. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 687 Harts doe run ouerthwart the 
burned ground where the dogges can haue no sent, 1834 
Brit. /usb. xvii. 1. 367 Part of the field was dressed with 
burned clay. 1881 Raymonp J/ixing Gloss., Burnt iron, 
in the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, iron which has 
been exposed to oxidation until all its carbon is gone. 

b. Of gold and silver: Molten, refined by fire. 
¢1325 E. E. Addit. P. A. 988 Pe bor3 watz al of brende 
golde bry3t. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aunts. 7, 1304 His sadel was 
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of brend gold newe ybete. cxrqz0 Antiurs of Arth. xxx, 
A bordur a-boute alle of brent gold. 1488 /zy, Jewels of 
Jas. iF in Vytler 77ist. Scot, (1864) 11. 393 Item twa braid 
pecis of brynt silver bullioune. 

e. Calcine-] or treated by fire for usc as a drug, 
pigment, ctc., as dszrnt alum, carmine, ochre, 
Sienna, Sponge, umber, etc. (sce ALUM, CARMINE, 
etc.); }burnt-brass, obs. name for copper sul- 
phate; + burnt copper, copper oxide; + burnt 
lead, lead sulphide. 

1661 Lovetn /list. Anim. § Alin. 459 Catheretichs, burnt 
pumice-stone, burnt alum, burnt vitriol, burnt antimony 
or crocus inetallorum ., Caxusticks, live lime, burnt-brasse, 
sublimat inercury. 1751 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Lead, Burnt 
Lead, Alminbion ustunt, is .. lead melted in a pot with 
sulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 1790 
Ricwarpson Chem. Princ. Metaliic Arts 124 When it 
[copper] is exposed to a red heat .. it separates in scales, 
which are called burnt copper. 1800 Med. Yrni, 1V. 412 To 
medical practitioners in general, burnt sponge is known to 
be the basis of the Coventry remedy. 

a. Impressed by burning or branding ; branded. 
1652 Advt. in Proc. Parliament No, 163 A Browne bay 

Mare..a burned O upon each hip. 

e. Burni taste, flavour, etc: a taste, etc., re- 
sembling that of something that has been burnt, 

5. Of wine, etc.: ‘Made hot’ (J.); see quot. 
1876 ; the precise early sense is doubtful. (Now 
only dal.) Lurnt brandy: that from which part 
of the Spirit has been removed by burning. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 120 Commyng to..a tavern, 
called for burnt-wine, sacke, malmesie, hipocras and what 
not. 1598 Suaks. Merry W. 11. i. 222 Ile giue you a pottle 
of burn’d sacke. 1661 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., A cupp of 
burnt wine at the taverne. ita Steere Tatler No. 36 P 5 
I'll lay Ten to Three, I drink ‘Three Pints of burnt Claret at 
your Funeral. 1876 F. Ropinson /V/itby Gloss. Pref. 9 
“Burnt wine from a silver flagon’ was handed .. being 
a heated preparation of port wine with spices and sugar. 
1880 Barman's Man. 55 Burnt brandy..one glass of Cognac 
and half a table-spoonful of white sugar, burnt in a saucer. 

6. Affected as with burning. 

a. Of grain: Affected by smut, ergot, etc. ; cf. 7. 
1597 Geraro /feréa/1.\vii.77 Burnt Rie hath no one good 
roperty. 1806 R. ANprews in Young Agric, Essex |. 295, 
ars of smut, or what we call burnt wheat, 

b. Affected by venercal disease. 

1693 W. Robertson Phrasvol. Gen. 289 A burnt whore. 

7. Comb., as t+ burnt-cat (F. chal brillé), a sort 
of pear; burnt-corked a., blackened with burnt 
cork; burnt-ear, a disease in corn, in which, 
owing to the growth of a minute fungus Uredo 
segelum, the ear appears covered with blackened 
powder ; + burnt-marked a., branded. 

1690 W. WaLkKER /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 80 The Pot calls 
the Pan “burnt-arse. 1676 Worioce Cyder (1691) 216 
*Burnt-cat, Lady-pear, Ice-pear..are all very good winter- 
pears, 1884 Liverpool Daily Post 2 Jan. 4/7 Their *burnt- 
corked faces. a172z Liste Husé.150(E. D.S.) * Burnt-ear, 
WA incorn, 1835 Penny Cycl. II1. 465/2 Diseases to 
which barley is subject .. the smut, the burnt ear, blight. 
1705 in Lond. Gas. No. 4163/4 A .. Mare ..* burnt-marked 
on the near Hip with H. 

+ Burntish, ¢. Oés. [f. Burnt +-1sH.] [av- 
ing symptoms of buming, somewhat bumt. 

1662 J. CHannier Van Helmont's Oriat.227 Thirst ariseth 
in Fevers by reason of burntish putrefactions. 1674 R. 
Goorrey /17. § Aé. Physic 70 Burntish and stinking belch- 
ings. .plainly attest it. 

+Burntness. 0s. rare—'. In 6 brentnesa, 
(f. BURNT +-NEss.] Burnt quality. 

1559 Morwyne £vony. 23 Destill it ..with a soft fire; 
least the waters stink or savour of brentnes. 

Burnt offering, burnt-offering. A 
sacrifice offered to a dcity by burning. (As the 
word is chiefly familiar in Scriptural use, it natu- 
tally suggests in the first place the animal sacri- 
fices of the Jews.) So also Burnt-sacrifice. 

1382 Wyciir Mark xii. 33 More than alle brend offringis 
{v. x. sacrifices] and sacrificis. 1535 CoveroaLe Yod i.5 Job 
.. Offred for every one a brentofferinge. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Sacrifice, When the victim was slain, they flayed 
him, if it was not a burnt-offering (for then they burnt skin 
and all), 1852 Grote Greece .1xxi. 1X. 236 Have you ever 
sacrificed to him with entire burnt-offerings as we used to 
do together at Athens? 

1382 Wyctir £-x. xx. 24 3e shulen offre vpon it 3oure brent 
sacrifices, 1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 21, | offer my self 
to the this mornyng in ane brounte sacrifice. 1611 Liste 
2 Atugs xvi. 15 Burne,.the Kings burnt sacrifice. 

Burough, -row, obs. ff. Boroucu. 

Burr, bur (bd1), sé.) Also 7 burgh, 6-7 
burre. [Derivation obscure: nor is it at all clear 
whether the senses under II and II ought not to 
be treated as separate words. But the co-existence 
of the form BuRRow s4.5 (q. v.) with BumR sense 5, 
and its explanation as ‘a circle about the moon’, 
sccm to identify this with the duriwhe, durrowe of 
the Promptorium, the phonetic variants being 
analogons to fur, furrow; while the form durgh, 
besides durre, as well as the sensc of 11, appears 
equally to point back to the same ME. forms. 
For the source of the ME. see Broucu.] 


I. 1. General sense: A circle. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Burwhe, sercle [1499 burrowel], 
orbiculus. 
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II. A ,? protecting) ring, etc. 

+2. A broad iron ring on a tilting spear just 
behind the plaec for the hand. Ods. 

¢1szo Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 327 Squyers 
and varlettes were .. knockynge on hedes and burres on 
myghtye speres. 1603 Florio A/ontaigue u. xxxvii. (1632) 
427 Burre, or yron of a launce,ctc. 1611 Derker & Mio- 
pLETON Roar. Girl ui, Vil try one spear..though it prove 
too short by the burgh. 1610 Guittim //eraldry w. xiv. 
(1660) 338 The Burre..is a broad ring of Iron behind the.. 
place made for the hand, which Burre is brought unto the 
Rest when the Tilter chargeth his Speare or Staffe. 

3. A washer placed on the small end of a rivet 


before the end is swaged down; also (Gunnery) 
see quot. 1802. 

1627 FertHam Resolves u. xxix. Wks. (1677) 218 A brawl 
.. which with all the burrs of silence should have still stood 
firmly riveted, 1802 C. James AZil. Dict., Bur [in Gun- 
nery], a round iron ring, which serves to rivet the end of 
the bolt, so as to form a round head. 1851 Ord. & Regul. 
Roy. Engineers § 11. 51 Leather Pipes, joined by Copper 
Rivets and Burs. 1860 H. Sruarr Seaman's Catech. 5 
Bolt and burr. 

4. (See Burr-puMP.) 

III. 5. A circle of light round the moon (or a 
star); a Broveu. The original sense scems to 
have been merely ‘circle, halo’; but in modern 
use there is usually the notion of a nebulous or 
nimbous disc of light enfolding the luminary ; as 


if modified by association with Bur sé. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimztes, Nantipp. 104 A burre about 
the moone is..a presage ofa tempest. 1794 G. ApAms Nat. 
& Exp. Philos. VV. ii. 463 Vhe stars seem. .surrounded with 
a sort of burs. r80z Herscner in Phil. Trans. XCII. 499 
Of Stars with Burs, or Stellar Nebula. 1851 Nicnor 
Archit. Heav. 128 The halo itself graduatly sinking into a 
bur, or an atmosphere around a star. _ 

Burr, bur (bd1), 54.2, (Origin unknown.] The 
sweet-bread of a calf, shecp, etc. 

1573 Art of Limning 10 To take grease out of parchement 
or paper: Take shepes burres and burne them to pouder, 
etc. 1730-6 Baitey s.v., The Bur of a Beef, etc., the sweet 
bread. 1752 Hist. Pompey the Litt, 125 Sitting down toa 
breast of veal. .raving at the landlord, because the bur was 
gone. 1834 Estuer Cortey Housekpr's. Guide v. 107 A 
sweet- bread (or burr)... boiled. 

+ Burr, bur, 54.3 Ods. [Etymol. uncertain. 
Though the sense approaches that of Bore 54.1, 
connexion with that appears to be phonetically 
impossible. Mr. E. B. Poulton suggests that the 
general notion is that of ‘a roughness or scar, 
which looks artificial or as if resulting from acci- 
dent—the look presented by an car (beyond any 
other organ of special sense) in birds, and other 
animals which have not the external pinna pos- 
sessed by mammals’. This would connect it with 
the following word, or even with Bur sé.] 

The external meatus of the ear, the opening lead- 
ing to the tympanum, 

(This is clear in quot. 1688, since hawks have nothing but 
an opening; so practically the cropt-eared dog in quot. 
1677; quot. 1573 refers to the secretion of wax in the meatus 
of the ear, and (as was formerly supposed) in the parotid 
glands or ‘kernels of the ears’ (though it might he read as 
identifying the ‘burres’ with the ‘kirnels’). Dr. John- 
son's explanation ‘the lobe or lap of the ear’ was an un- 
fortunate guess, servilely followed by later dictionaries.) 

1573 Coorer Thesaurus, Parotis..an impostume behinde 
the eares comming of a matter distilling from the heade 
into the burres or kirnels of the eares, 1677 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 1203/4 A Little White Shock Bitch ..cropt ears .. red 
above the burrs of her ears. 1688 R. Hotme Avanoury 1. 
237/1 Names of the parts of a Falcon—Of the Head..The 
Burrs, or Ear burs, are the Ears. 1730-6 Baitey, Surr, 
the round Knobof Hornnexta Deer's Head; also the Burr 
of the Ear. [Hence in Jounson.] 

Burr, bur ‘bz1), sd.4 [app. the same word 
as Bur sé.; at least having some notion of rough- 
ness derived from it: but usually spelt dur7, and 
therefore here treated apart.] 

1. A rough ridge or cdge left on metal or other 
substance after cutting, punching, etc. ; e.g. the 
toughness produced on a copper- plate by the 
graver ; the rough neck left on a bullet in casting; 
the ridge produced on paper, etc., by puncture. 

1611 Fiorio, Socchina .. that stalke or necke of a bullet 
which in the casting remaines in the necke of the mould, 
called of our Gunners the bur of the bullet. 1784 E. Darwin 
in Phil, Trans. UX XV. 5 A bur made by forcing a bodkin 
through several parallel sheets of paper. 1837 Wuitrock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 214 The scraper. .for rubbing off the burr 
or barb raised by the graver on the copper plate. 1846 
Print. Appar. Amateurs 13 [In type-founding] when the 
waste piece of metal called the ‘break’ is broken off, the 
burr that is left is planed away. 1876 Athenzum 25 Nov. 
693/3 Burr. .is caused by the tearing up of the copper by 
the needle or burin. A ragged edge is left which holds the 
ink and gives a rich velvety effect. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. V. 117/2 A burr left at the hinder end of the thread 
[of a screw] which ‘ ragged’ the wood. 

2. Technical senses of obscure origin. [? With 
notion of ‘something rough ’, or of ‘tool for re- 
moving roughness’.] a. short for durr-chisel, 
burr-drill, burr-saw: see 3. b. (See quot.). 


I Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 150 Burr, a triangular | 


hollow chissel, used to clear the corners of mortises. 
1833 J. Hottano Manuf. Metals 11. 145 In the making of 
screws..workmen..use what they call a burr, or burring 
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tool .. The burr is a square piece of steel .. having in the 
centre a hole screwed as accurately as possible with a square 
thread or worm. F 

3. Comb, burr-chisel, a three-edged chisel used 
to clear the comers of inortiscs ; burr - cutter, 
burr-nipper, nippers for cutting away the burr 
from a leaden bullet ; burr-drill, a dentist's drill 
with a serrated or file-cut knob or head; burr- 
gauge, a plate perforated with holes of graduated 
sizes, for detcrmining the sizes of burr-drills; 
burr-saw, a small circular saw uscd in turning. 

Burr, bur (b#1), 54.5 Also buhr. (Origin 
wicertain: possibly identical with Bun sd., being 
so called from its roughness.] 

1. a. Siliceous rock capable of being employed 
for millstencs. b. A whetstone. 

19721 C. Kine Brit, Aferch. 1, 288 Burrs for Mill-Stones. 
1816 W. Smitn Strata /dent. 12 Vburs, or scythe stones. 1834 
Amer, Frul. Sci. XXV. 233 Millsiones equal to the best 
French buhrs. 1879 Shropsh. Word.bk., Bur. .a whetstone 
for scythes. 1880 JerrrRins Gf. Estate 168 The French 
burrs. .come over in fragments. 

2. A siliceous boss or rock occurring among 
calcareous, or other softer, formations; a harder 
part in any frecstone. 

1839 Murcnison Silur. Syst. 1. iv. 49 Upright bands of 
hard sandstone, termed ‘Burrs’, which cut through the 
strata. 1865 I. Turner Slate Quarries 16 Circular saws .. 
are..unable to cut through ‘ burrs’. .and other hard places. 

3. sfec. A term applied by quarrymen in Dorset- 
shire to a soft sandy limestone, with hard silicified 
bosses, above the ‘ Dirt bed’ in the Lower Purbeck 
series. Also to a harder sandy limestone chiefly 
made up of comminuted shells, in the Upper Pur- 


beck beds. 

1829 T. Wesster Observ. Purb. § Portland Beds, Trans. 
Geol, Soc. Ser. 1. I1, Below this is another mass of calca- 
reous stone, considerably softer..it is divided into two by 
a slaty bed, the upper being called atsh, and the lower the 
soft burr. 1882 Com. Wag. 728 Above this we get the soft 
burr, a lake sediment. 1883 T. Bonn Corfe Castle 51 The 
stone .. locally known by the name of Bur, is perhaps the 
most durable building stone in England. : 

4. A partly fused mass of brick ; a clinker. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 344 Burrs or Clinkers 
are such as are so much over-burnt as to vitrify, and run 
two or three together. 1864 Daily Fel. 2 June, The ad- 
visability of sinking brick burrs in different parts of the 
river. 1876 Gwitt Encycl. Archit. § 1824 Burrs and clinkers 
are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or masses of 
several bricks run together in the clamp or kiln. 

5. atirib.; see KURR-STONE. 

1883 Specif. N. E. Ratlw. (Alnwick & Cornh. Branch) 58 
Price of Dry or Burr Walling. a 

Burr (bz, bvrr), 56.6 Also burrh. [app. imit- 
ative of the sound; though probably associated 
in idea with the roughness of a bur; cf. BuR sé., 
esp. sense 4, Gr in the throat.] 

1. A rough sounding of the letter 7; spec. the 
rough uvular trill (= French 7 grasseyé) character- 
istic of the county of Northumberland, and found 
elsewhere as an individual peculiarity. (Writers 
ignorant of phonology often confuse the Northum- 
berland Jzrr with the entirely different Scotch 7, 
which is a lingual trill: see quots. 1835, 1873.) 

1760 Foote .Winor (1781) Introd. 9 An Aunt just come 
from the North, with the true NewCastle bur in her 
throat. 1805 R. Forsytu Seauties Scotd. 11. 57 From [the 
Tweed], southward as far as Yorkshire, universally all 
persons annex a guttural sound to the letter x; a pace 
which in some places receives the appellation of the Berwick 
burrh. 1835 W. Irvine Crayon Afisc. (1849) 240 He spoke 
with a Scottish accent, and with somewhat of the North- 
umbrian ‘burr’, 1873 J. A. H. Murray Dial. S. Scotl. 86 
The northern limits of the éurr are very sharply defined, 
there being no transitional sound between it and the Scotch 
r. Along the line of the Cheviots, the Scotch » has driven 
the dux7 a few miles back, perhaps because many of the 
farmers and shepherds are of Scotch origin. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 25 The rough Northumbrian burr. 

b. Hence, /oosely, A rough or dialectal pronun- 
ciation, a peculiarity of utterance. 

1849 C. Bronré Shirley iv. 39 ‘A Yorkshire burr.. was 
--much better than a cockney’s lisp.’ /éid. III. ii. 41 Your 
accent .. has no rugged burr. 1867 A. J. Exvuis £. £. Pros 
nunc. 1. i. 19 Each district has its burr or brogue. 1874 
Farrar Christ 11. lix. 348 Betrayed by his Galilean burr, 

2. {= Brrr 3.) Whirr, vibratory or rushing noise. 

1818 Keats Eudyu. w. 138 Holding his forehead, to keep 
off the burr Of smothering fancies, 1825 Co.rrioce Le?é, xl. 
in Lett. Convers., &c. 11, 177 Put the whole working hive 
of my thoughts ina whirl anda bur. 1856 Miss Mutocn 
¥. Halifax i. 2 The open house-doors. .through which came 
the drowsy burr of many a stocking-loom. 180 Ad Y. 
Rouud No. 57. 159 The burr of working wheels and cranks, 

Burr, bur (bi), 56.7 [a. F. dourre ‘padding’, 
also ‘refuse of raw silk’. Cf. Burt s4.] 

1. A sort of pad for a saddle. 

1688 R. Houme Araoury ut. 345/1 The French Pad Sad- 
dle .. the Burs of it come wholly round the seat. 1745 
Braorey Fam. Dict. 11. 6a/2 Pad Saddle, of which there 
are Two sorts, soine being nade with Burrs before the Seat, 
others with Bolsters under the Thighs, 

2. The refuse of raw silk. 

1798 W. Hutton Al utodiog. 117 To take out the burs and 
uneven parts [of a thread of silk]. 1812 Smytu Pract, Cus- 
tos 185 Waste silk is what surrounds the cocoon.. This 
burr is proper to stuff quilts. 
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| Burr, bur, 54.8 [Hind. 5 bar :~Skr. vata.) 


The Banyan-tree (Frcs indica); also attrrd. 

3813 J. Forses Orient. Mem. II. 14 A sacred Burr, or 
pipal tree. 1849 SouTHEY Comm.-Pé. Bk. Ser. . 407 A re- 
markable banian or burrtree, 1845 SrocqueLter Hazdbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 141 The bur, the largest of trees. . 

+Buryr, v.! Oés. rare—'. [f. Burr 56.1) rutr. 
Ta spread oz like a burr round the moon. 

1660 H. More Alyst. God?. in. vi. 71 The Rayes of things, 
burring out from all Bodies that act at a distance. 

Burr (bi), v." [f. Burr sd.) 3.) trans. To 
fashion into a dzvr or rivet-head. 

1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/4 A tool having a screw and triple 
clip, which grasps the gas check and burrs it over a pro- 
jection at the base of the shell. 

Burr, v2 [f. Burr sé.6] 

1. zntr. To pronounce a strong uvular 7 (instead 
of a trilled ~), as is done in Northumberland. 
Also, /oosely, to speak with a rough articulation ; 
to speak inarticulately or indistinctly, to utter the 
syllable 4277 or something like it. 

1798 Worosw. /diot Boy xxii, Burr, burr—now Johnny's 
lips they burr, As loud as any mill, or near it. 1836 AZonthly 
Vag. XLI. 527 There let them burr and oy. 1866 CARLYLE 
Remin. (1881) V1. 126 He .. burred with his r. 

2. trans. To pronounce (7) with a ‘burr’ (or, 
Zoosely, with a trill). 

3858 H. Kincstey JJathilde 11. 268 There were plenty of 
r’s in it, and he burredthem. 47Zod. Youcannot speak French 
like a Parisian, until you have learnt to burr your r’s. 

3. fut. To make a whirring noise. 

See Burrine Ae. a. 

+Burracan. Os. fa. F. bouracan ‘ gros 
camelot’ (Littré).] A coarse kind of cloth. 

1588 Lanc. Wills (1861) III. 135 The same hanginges of 
redd and yelowe burracan. 

Burracho, var. Boracuio, Ods., leather bottle. 

Burrage, obs. form of Borace. 


Burral, burrel (bzreél). Sc. See quot. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scotd, XV11. 404 That partial kind [of 
cultivation] called balk and burral, 18:1 Agr. Surv. Aberd. 
235 |Jam.) The inferior land, besides the outfields .. was 
called..burrel Jey, where there was only a narrow ridge 
ploughed, and a large stripe or baulk of barren land between 
every ridge 

Burranet, Ods. exc. dial. [app. repr. an OE. 
*heorh-ened (= Du. berg-eend BERGANDER). f. deorh 
Burrow sd.2+ened duck; cf. Burrow - puck.] 
The Sheldrake. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 35a, Widgeon, Burranets, Shags, 
Duck and Mallard. 1759 B. Martin Wat. Hist. Eng. 1. 
Dorset 39 Geese, Galls, Burranets, Woodcocks. 1882 Jaco 
Cornish Gloss. 125 Burranet, the Shell-drake. 

Burras, obs. form of BoRAX. 

Burras-pipe. ? Olds. [f. durras, obs. form 
of Borax see quot. 1688).] See quots. 

1676 J. Cooke Marrow of Surg. (ed. 4) 2 Those [Instru- 
ments] needful to be carried about are.. Incision-knife, 
Burras- Pipe and Stitching-Quill bothinone. 1678 Purtiirs, 
Burras-pipe, a certain Instrument derived originally from 
the Goldsmiths, and now also used in Chyrurgery, to keep 
corroding Powders in, as Vitriol, burnt Allum, Przcipitate, 
etc, (1688 R. Hotmr Avmoury ui. 259/2 Terms of Art 
used by the Gold-smiths. CAavging, is to lay on the place 
to be soldered both Soder and Burras. /éid. ui. 308/2 
Founders ‘lools. The Borax Box; of some termed a 
Borace Box; but more vulgarly a Burras Box, is a Brass 
or Copper Box with a Pipe in the side, in which bruised 
Borax is put, to scratch it by little and little out of the 
Knobbed Pipe, on the place intended to be Soddered.} 


31753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp.. Burras- fife, an instrument — 


used by goldsmiths, consisting of a copper box, with a 
spout, having teeth like a saw; sometimes also used by 
surgeons for the application of certain solid medicines by 
inspersion, 1721-3800 In BaiLey as in Puittips; hence in 
Jouxson and mod, Dicts. 

Burrass. [a. F. dourras (samc sense).] Coarse 
hempen cloth. 

3807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813! 241 ‘he dregs are.. 
filtered through brown burrass bags. 

+ Burratine,. Oés. rvarc-'. [ad. It. burattino 
‘quel fantoccio di cenci o di legno, con molti de’ 
quali il burattinajo rappresenta commedie e farse’ 
(Tommas¢eo and Lellini).] A puppet ; ‘a sillie gull 
in a Comedie’ (Florio . 

1617 13. Jonson Vis. of Delight 19 Ashe monster delivered 
of sixe Burratines, that dance with sixe Pantalones. 

Burreau, var. of Buxrio, Sc. Obs., hangman. 

|| Bu-rred, another form of Barran. 

1823 New Wonthly Mag. VII. 232 His long hair was.. 
surmounted by a burred or conical woollen cap. 

+ Burree’. Obs, [a. lr. deurré (lit. ‘buttered’) 
“espece de poire fondante’ (Littré).] See quot. 
1719 Lonvon & Wise Compl. Gard. 52 [Page headed La 
Burree} Vhe Burree. .call’d the Butter Pear, because ef its 
smeoth, delicious, melting soft pulp. 

! Burrel. [ad. Hindi dharal (Col. Yule).] 

The blue wild sheep of the Himalaya. 


1860 Gossr. Rom. Vat. //ist. 54 The burrell, or wild sheep 
of the Himalaya Peaks.. ‘The burrell is considered as the 
fir t of Himala gaine animals, 

Burrel, app. misprint for BuRREE. 

1706 in Putuiirs with explanation nearly as in Burrer 

yove. 2721-3800 in Gaitey; hence in Jounson, etc. 

Burrel-fly. Obs, [Derivation unknown: cf. 
}. bourreter to torment.) The gadfly. 

1678 Pincurs App. , Burre/Sfly, the same as Gad-fly. 1733 


| 
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Deruam PAys.- Theol. (L.) The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexa- 
tious to horses in summer. 1721 Baitey, Burreé-//y, an In- 
sect very troublesome to working Cattle. Hence in Joun- 


son and mod. Dicts. 

+ Burrell. Oss. rave. (Cf. Burr sd.1 sense 2.) 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scoté. in Arb. Garner II, 118 
They brake and bare away the nether end of the staff [of a 
standard] to the burrell. 

Burrell, var. of BorrEL, Bure. Oés. 

Burrel-shot. Sce quot. 

1706 Puittirs, Burred-shot = Case-shot. 1730-6 Baitey, 
Burred Shot jwith Gunners) small Bullets, Nails, Stones, 
Pieces of old Iron, etc. put into Cases, to ke discharged 
out of the Ordnance or murdering Pieces; Case shot. 
Hence in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

+ Burret. Obs. rare. [a. F. bouret, buret, used 
to render L. murex, also conchylium, in Du Pinet’s 
transl. of Pliny 1566, whence Holland may have 
obtained the word.] Used to render L. mzrex, 
a kind of shell-fish yielding a dye. 

160x HoLLano Pliny 1x, xxxvi. 258 The Murex or Burret. 
1748 tr. Codnmella’s Hush. vii. xvi. 373 Conchyls, burrets, 
oysters, and others of the purple kind [Lat. couchylits, muri- 
cibus, et ostreis}. Ibid. 374 footnote, The murex, which 
some call a burret. . 

Burrh-stone, variant of BoRR-STONE. 

Burridge, Burrie, obs. ff. Boracr, BurRyY. 

Burring (bain), vd. 56. [f. bur v.1+-1nG},] 
The removing of burs and other foreign bodies 
from wool or cotton inthe process of manufacture. 
Hence burring-machine, -saw, -wheel. 

1879 in Casselé’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 340/1 To clean the wool 
of these troublesome seeds, the burring machine was brought 
into requisition. ; 

Burring (bin), 2//. a. [f. Burr v.3 + -1ne?,] 
a. That burrs in speech ; b. whirring. 

3883 Mag. Art Sept. 470/2 What a funny burring patois. 
1886 E. Hopper Life Earl Shaftesbury 1. ili. 139 Amidst 
the burring din of machinery. 

+ Burrio, burio. Sc. Obs. Also 7 burreo ; 
see also BourrEau. [a. F. dourreau, earlier 
boreau, borel.) A hangman, an executioner. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 201 He was burio 
to himself mair schamefully than we micht devise. 1567 
Deciar. Lordis Quarr. in Dalyell Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 
274 Syne with his Burrio [she] band ane new mariage. 1634- 
46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 322 Should ye be burrioes to your 
brethren? [3830 Scotr Desnonod. 324 The Devil. . had made 
her associates. .to be their own burrioes.] 

jig. a@x600 Montcomerte Sou. lix, Lovers .. Thoght 
they ersaivd that Burrio Death to bost within [hir] eyis. 

+ Burriour, burior. Sc. Os. Also 7 bur- 
rier. [An adaptation of prec., after agent nouns 
in -ov7, -or.] = prec. 

¢18s0 Clariodus (Jam.) Sum burriouris ye sall gar come 
yowto. a x600 Burecr Pilgr. in Watson Codd. Poents (1706) 
n. 40 (JAMm.) Thir catiff miscreants I mene, As buriors has 
euer bene, 1676 W. Row Contin. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 
45€ To be his executioners and burriers against ministers. 

|| Burro (bu-rc). [Sp.] A donkey. 

1800 SouTHEY in Life (1850) II. r19 The easy pace and 
‘sure step of the John burros. x800 — Le??. (1856) I. 129 
By the aid of a burro and the good baiting-places in the way. 
[Frequent in Southey.] 1884 Harfer’s Mag. Oct. 750/2 
Even pottery and singing-birds, are .. brought burro-back, 
packed in .. crates. S 

Burrock (by rgk). [Apparently in its origin a 
mere dictionary word, though perh. it may have 
found its way into actual use ; ad. mod. or med.L. 
burrochium, ad. OF. bourrotche, explained by 
Littré and Godef. as an apparatus made of wicker- 
work for catching fish.]} 

17or Cowell’s Interpreter (ed. Kennet), Burrochium, a 
Burrock or small Wear, where Wheels [i. e. weels] are lay’d 
in a River, for the taking of Fish. 1706 in Puittirs; hence 
in Baitey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 

Burrough, ordinary f. BorovcH in 16-18th c. 

+ Burrough-gate. Obs. [ad. OE. burh-geat 
gate of a castle.] 

@ x000 Thorpe Lavus I. 190 Gif ceorl hafde fif hida agenes 
landes, cirican and cycenan, bellhus, & burhgeat-setl & 
sunder note on cynges healle. 1680 Yani Anglorum Fac. 
Nova 32 What in Ancient time made a Churl.. become a 
Theynor Noble. .was five hides of his own Land, a Church 
and a Kitchin, a Bell-house and a Burrough-gate. 

Burrow (bv rov), sd.1 Forms: 4 borw3, 4-6 
borow, 6 boroughe, 6-7 borough, burrowe, 
bury, 7 burrough(e, 7— burrow, (9 ? da/. bury, 
burry). See also Berry 56.3 [Of soniewhat ob- 
scurc origin. The forms are identical with those 
of Boroucu, of which the word is commonly re- 
garded as a variant; but the sense is not known 
to have belonged to OE. dburh, ON. borg, or to 
the parallel form in any Teut. lang. Possibly it 
may be a special use of BoRovGH 1, stronghold ; or 
clse a derivative (unrecorded in OE. and ON.) of 
*burg- ablaut-stem of OTeut. *bergaz to shelter, 
protect; cf. Bury v., Buriens. The forms dry, 
Berry s.3 may perhaps be connectcd with BERGH 
sb. protection, shelter. ] 

1. A hole or excavation made in the ground for 
a dwelling-place by rabbits, foxes and the like. 

_ 61360 Will Palerne 9 By-side be borw3 pere pe barn was 
inne, 1382 Wyciir Matt, viii. 20 Foxis han dichis, or 
borowis, and briddis of the eir han nestis. 1538 Letanp 

ftin. V. 59 There is nothing now but a Fox borow. 1540 


BURROW. 


Act 32 Hen. VIII, xi, Rabettes, in orvpon any bury. 1616 
Surri. & Marku. Countr. Farm 504 The wood Torteise 
. maketh her borough in the woods. 1669 WoRLIDGE Sys7. 
Agric. (1681) 173 Leaving places on the sides for the Coneys 
to draw and make their Stops or Buries. 1759 JoHNSoN 
Rasselas 35 The conies which the rain had driven from their 
burrows. 3832 Ht, Martineau £éla of Gar. iii. 37 To 
hunt the puffins out of their burrows in the rock. 1849 
Murcuison Sz/erza iii. 40 The burrows..made by Crusta- 
ceans. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. C.38 In heavy rain 
.. they [rabbits] generally remain within their buries. 

+b. A burrowing; any small tubular excava- 
tion, or underground passage. Ods. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 607 The burroughes [of the 
internal ear] in their inward superficies are inuested with a 
very soft and fine membrane. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van Hel- 
mont's Oriat. 82 Fiery Mines or Burroughs. 

2. transf. and fig. A secluded or small hole-like 
dwelling-place, or place of retreat ; a ‘ hole’. 

1650 WELDON Crt. Fas. / (1651) 44 This fellow knew his 
Burrough well enough. 1790 BosweLt FoAnson (1816) III. 
409 The chief advantage of London is, that a man is always 
so near his burrow. 1835 Sir J. Ross W.-W. Pass. xxix. 
408 A fresh breeze made our burrow colder than was agree- 
able. 1848 Macautay //st. Eng. II. 130 Within a few 
miles of Dublin, the traveller..saw..the miserable burrows 
out of which squalid .. barbarians stared wildly. _ 

3. Comé., as + burrow-headed a., ?given to 
searching things out, inquisitive, curious (oés.). 

16530 B. Discollimininm 17 Over-brain’d Burrow-headed 
Men, restlesse in studying new things. 

Burrow, 56.4 dial. or techn. Forms: 5 bo- 
roughe, burgh, 7 borough, 7~ burrow. See 
also Barrow sé.1 [The form taken in some parts 
of Engl., esp. Cornwall, by the OE. deo7z, ME. 
ber}, berw, bor}, borw, burgh hill, of which the 
more general representative is BARRow sé.1, and a 
by-form Berry 50.2, q. v.) 

A heap or mound ; in earlier use a hillock ; now, 
esp. a heap of refuse made in mining or beat-burn- 
ing. See beat-borough under BEAT 56,3 

885-1393 [see Barrow sé.)]. 1480 Rodt. Devyli 20 Farre 
from boroughe or hyll. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 314/1 This 
holy man sawe upon the burgh on the ground the deuyls 
makyng joye. 1602 Carew Cornwadl 19 b, Before ploughing 
time, they scatter abroad those Beat-boroughs .. upon the 
ground. Jé7d, (1723) 148 a, One Gidly.. digged downe a 
little hillocke, or Borough. 1663 CHARLETON Chor. Gigant. 
39 Those Tumuli, or (as we call them) Burrows. 1696 
C. Merret in PAzé. Trans. XIX. 351 Hills .. called Bur- 
rows..supposed to be Sepulchral Monuments. 1784 Twam- 
Ley Dairying 125 Prepare a burrow of soil..from old Turf. 
3875 Ure Dict. Arts 1.550 Burrow, a miner's term fora 
heap of rubbish. 1880 Last Cornw. Gloss.(E.D.S.) Burrow, 
a mound or heap; asepulchral tumulus. #eat-durrow, a 
heap of burnt turves. 

Burrow, 56.3 dial. [:—OE. beorz, beorh fem. 
(only in compounds), gedeorh neut. ME. bergh, 
shelter, f. deorgan to shelter, BERcH.] Shelter. 

1577 Harrison England 1. u. xxiv. 358 Enclosed burrowes 
where their legions accustomed ..to winter. J/éid. 360 The 
boroughs or burieS were certeine plots of ground, whereon 
the Roman souldiers did use to lie, when they kept in the 
open field. 1609 Hottanp Amn. Marcell, xvi. vi. 114 
Flat levell and plaine fields not able to affoord us... any 
borough to shelter us [latsbula prebere sufficiens). 1867 
Leisure Hour 352 Where there has been convenient shelter 
or burrow, as it is called in Oxfordshire, from the wind. 


+ Burrow, 5é.4 Ods. Another form of Boroucu, 
Burcu. Used also in plural for the Burgesses, or 
representatives of the Burghs or ‘Commonalty ’ in 


the Scottish parliament. Cf. BuRGESs. 

1634-46 Row Uist. Kirk (1842) 135 Many commissioners 
being assembled, they were parted in three, barrons, bur- 
rowes, ministers. 1642 Declar. Lords & Comm. to Gen. Ass. 
Ch. Scot., Lond. 10 The Nobility, Gentry, Burrowes, Minis- 
ters and Commons. 1650 Row (son) Hist. Kirk (1842) 486 
The gentrie by themselves, the burrows by themselves. 

+ Burrow, 56.5 Obs. Another form of Burr sé.}, 


BroucH ; a circle of light about the moon. 

1499 Promp. Parv., Burrowe [1440 Burwhe, sercle], 0707- 
cnlus. 36536 Ducarp Gate Lavg. Uni. vi. (1659) § 64 A circle 
(Burrow) about the moon foresheweth wet..weather. 

Burrow (bzr0), v.!_ [f. Burrow 56.1] 

l. ¢ztr. Of animals: To make a burrow or small 
excavation, esp. as a hiding- or dwelling-place. 

31771 BarRINGTON in Phil. Trans. LXII. 10 They... burrow 
under ground. 1796 Morse Awzer. Geog. 1. 218 Their dens 
which they [alligators] form by burrowing far under ground. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 307 The larve burrow in 
the wood. 1831 Soutney Lit. Bk. in Green & G. Wks. X. 
380 Worms .. Burrowing safely in thy side. — 

b. fig. To lodge as in a burrow, hide oneself. 

1614 T. Avams Divedi’s Bang. 47 These Monsters are in 
the Wildernesse ! Nothey borough in Sion. 1640 Basrwick 
Lord Bps. vi. F ij, These Lordly Prelates..will not suffer 
any one..to burrow within their Diocese. a 1848 Marryat 
R. Reefer vii, We were forced to burrow in mnean lodgings. 
1884 W. C. Smitu A7idrostan 9s Some dim cave where he 
fan anchorite] had burrowed With bats and owls. 

ce. fig. To bore, penetrate, or make one’s way 
under the surface ; also fo burrow one’s way. 

1804 ABERNETHY Sz7g. Obserz. 169, I have known many 
diseases which burrow. 1831 BrewsteR Mewdon (1855) II. 
xxiv. 340 To burrow for heresy among the ohscurities of 
thought. 1836-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. & Phys. II. 637/1 The 
ulcer .. as it burrows deeply .. may perforate the muscular 
wall. 185: GLapstone Géean. V1. xliii. 29 Each local body 
has to find, I should say rather to burrow its own way. 
1859 Hawtnorne /r. & Jt. Frnds. 11. 260 We were bur- 
rowing through its bewildering passages. : 


BURROW. 


2. refi. with passive pple.: To hide away in, or 
as in, a burrow. 

160z WarnER Ald, Fug. 1X. li. 233 These lie burrowed, 
safe from skath. 1807 Craspe Par, Reg. i. 221 An infant 
.. Left by neglect, and burrowed in that bed. 1837 Car- 
Lyte Fr, Rev. Il. v. v. 282 A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawlers and spouters, which, at the flash of chivalrous 
broadswords .. will burrow itself in dens. 

3. trans. To construct by burrowing, to excavate. 

1831 Q. Rev. XLIV. 357 Most of their habitations were 
wretched cabins.. burrowed in the sides of the mountains. 

+ Burrow, v.2 Obs. rare—1. [f. Burrow 54.3, 
or var. of Bere v.] ¢vaus. To protect, to shelter. 

1657 Austen Frutt Trees 1, 116 Hills, houses or such like, 
to hurrow or shelter it from the North. .winds. ; 

Burrow-duck. [f. Burrow sd. (or ? possibly 
56,4, in sense ‘sand-hill” ; cf. BURRANET) + Duck. 
The bird makes its nest in rabbit-burrows or in 
sand-hills on the sea-shore.] The Sheldrake or 


Bergander, Anas tadorna, 

1678 Ray Willughby's Orntth. 363 They are called by 
some, Burrow-Ducks, because they build in Coney-bur- 
roughs. 1709 DerHamin PA. Traus. XXV1.466 The Shel- 
drake, or Burrough-Duck. 1841 J’evny Cycl. XXII. 371/1 
Sheldrake .. called in different parts of Britain Bargander, 
St. George's Duck, Burrow Duck, and Burrough Duck, etc. 

Burrower (bz ross), [f. Burrow v1 + -ER1,] 
An animal or person that burrows. (/7¢. and fg.) 

1854 Woopwarp Jollusca (1856) 241 The boring shell-fish 
have been distinguished from the mere burrowers. 1862 
Lond, Rev. 16 Aug. 142 The shrewdest burrower after facts, 
1874 Luspock Orig. § Met. /ns. ii. 29 The larve of Sirex 
being wood-burrowers. 1883 G. ALLEN in A xowledge 22 June 
367/2 [Shrews and moles] are. .most of them burrowers. 

Burrowing (bz 'rovin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of Burrow v1 Also attrzé. 

1771 Barrincton in PArl. Traus. LXIIL. 4 Its property of 
burrowing, 1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. § Phys. V1. 1613/2 
With reference to its burrowing habits. . 

Burrowing, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -ING?.] 
That burrows. Burrowing owl, an American 
species of owl (Noctua cunicularia) dwelling in 
burrows made by itself, or by other animals. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1, 36 Where the burrowing rabbit turns 
the dust. 1808 Home in PA. Trans. XCVIII. 307 The 
mole, or other burrowing animals. 1842 Penny Cyc. XXIII. 
121/2 The well-known burrowing little owl. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 40 Crambe uraritima..Rootsteck.. urrowing, 

+Burrow-mail. ‘Sc. Ods. [f. Burrow+ + 
Malt tribute.] ‘The annual duty payable to the 
sovereign by a burgh for the enjoyment of certain 
rights’ (Jamieson). 

1424 Sc. Acts ¥as. J (1597) § 8 All the greate and smal 
customes, and burrow-mailles of the Realme, abide and 
remaine with the King till his living. ¢1ss0 Sir J. Batrour 
Practicks (1754) 46 He sall faithfullie pay to the King his 
burrow-maill. 1617 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1816) 579 (Jam.) His 
Majesties burgh off Abirdene ..doted with ampill priui- 
ledges and immunityes for the yeirlie payment of the 
soume of tua hundereth threttene pundis sex schillingis 
aucht pennyes of borrow niaill. 

Burrows-town (bz rastaun). Only Sc. exe. 
in Ormin. Forms: 3 (Orm.) burr3hess tun, 4 
burwis toun, 5-8 borrows-town, 6 burous- 
toun, borous-, borroustoun, burrowistown, 9 
burrows-town (ef. proper name Lorvowston-ness 
or Bo'ness), = BoroucH-Town. Also adirid. 

¢ 1200 OrmiN 6538 Patt illke burr3hess tun patt Crist wass 
borenn inne. ¢1325 Avetr. Hom. 107 Burwis tounes war 
tharinne. c14g0 Henryson 7ia Mice, The elder dwelt in 
borrows town. 1548 Compl. Scot. 87 Zour feildis, villagis 
and buroustounis. a 1649 Sc. Acts Charles / (1814) VI. 142 
(Jam.) Borrowstoun kirks being alwayes excepted. 1724 
Ramsay Jea-T. Wisc. (1733) 1. 92 The brawest beau in 
borrows-town. 1816 Scorr Axtig. xxvi, ‘Ou ay, hinny— 
thae’s your landward and burrows-town notions’, 

[f Bur, 


Burr-pump, bu‘r-pump. Vaz. 
or Burr sé.1+ Pump.) <A form of bilge- pump 
with the piston so constructed as not to require 


a vaive: see quot. 

1627 Cart. Smirn Seaman's Gran ii. 8 A Bur Pump. 
The Dutch men vse a Burre pumpe .. wherein is onely a 
long staffe with a Burre at the end, like a Gunners spunge, 
to pumpe vp the Billage water that .. cannot come to the 
well. 1688 R. Hotme Arinoury wt. 297/2 The Bur-Pump, 
or Bildge-Pump..The maner of these are to have a staffe 6, 

or 8 foot long with a Bur of wood, where unto the Leather 
1s nailed, this serveth in stead of a Box. And so two men 
standing over the Pump do thrust down this staffe, to the 
middle whereof is fastned a rope 6, 8, or 10 to hale by, 
and so they pull it up and down. 1678-1706 in Puitties. 
1721-90 in Baitey. 19755 Jounson, Burr Pump. 1867 
Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Burr-pump, a name for the 
bilge-pump. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1. 412 Burr-pump, 
.. In which a cup-shaped cone of leather is nailed by a disk 
(burr) on the end of a pump-rod, the cone collapsing as it 
is depressed, and expanding by the weight of the column 
of water as it is raised. 

Burr-stone (bi'1,stoun). Also buhr-, burrh-, 
bur-. [f. Burr s6.5+Stone.] A siliceous rock 
of coarse cellular texture, found chiefly in France 
and N. America, and used for millstones ; a piece 
of this rock. 

I Lond. Gaz. No. 2538/4 Her Loading, consisting of 
Bi 750 Burr Stones. ae Tbid. 4301/4 A Pink... with 
her Cargo, consisting in Burstone, Lime, and Glasses for 
Windows. 1821 E£diu. PArlos. Frud. 1V. 246 Particular 
account of the recently discovered Buhrstone. 1840 IfumBie 
Dict. Geol. & Min. (1843) 35 The substance of burrh-stone, 
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or mill-stone, when unmixed is pure silex. 1850 LYELL 2d 
Visit U.S. 11. 9 This burr-stone .. constitutes one of the 
members of the Eocene group. 

Burry (bari), a.) [f. Bursd.+-¥).] 

1. a. Full of burs (see Bur sé). b. Of the 
nature of a bur; rough, prickly. 

1468 Medulla Gram. in Cath, Angi, 48 Lappetuin, a burry 
place. 1597 GerarpD //erbal 1. xxx. § 2. 41 They bring 
foorth their burrie bullets..in August. 1676 T. Grover in 
Pail. Trans. 11. 629 Another (nut} .. like a Chesnut, with 
a Burry husk. 1737 Mitver Gard. Dict. (1768) 1. 4 Seeds 
armed with three burry prickles. 1865 7 aes 3 Feb., 
Wool. .gray, 2}. to 5¢., burry and refuse, }¢. to 6c. 

+2. Shaggy, rough. Oés. 

¢1450 Henryson in Banuatyue Poewts 109 (Jan.) That he 
(the sheep]... heir quhat burry Dog wald say him till. 

Burry (bori), 2.2 [f. Burr 56.6 +-y1.] Cha- 
racterized by a burr or uvular trill, 

1866 Chamdb. Frnl. 793 Their language was .. so extra 
burry as to be nearly unintelligible. 

Burry, dial. form of Burrow 56.1 

Burryn, -yon, obs. ff. of BuRGEON. 

|| Bursa (b-1sa). Pl. burse. [med.L. bursa 
bag, purse, a. Gr. Bupoa hide, wine-skin.] ; 

lL. Phys. (more fully dersa mucosa): ‘A synovial 
sae of discoidal form interposed between muscles, 
tendons, or skin, and bony prominences, for the 
purpose of lessening friction’. Syd. Soc, Lex. 1880. 
Some of these are constant, some only occasional. 

1803 Med. Frul. X. 69 While engaged in dissecting the 
bursz mucosz of the human body, I discovered two new 
burszz on the knee. 1811 Hooper Med. Dict. 131/2 A 
bursa of the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 175 When a bursa has formed it 
may inflame or suppurate. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v., Vhe 
occasional bursa are generally developed as the result of 
unusual friction. 

2. See quot. (Cf. BURSE 7.) 

1852 Sir W. Hamitron Déscuss, 407 In Germany.. the 
name of Bursa was given to houses inhabited by students, 
under the superintendence of a Graduate in Arts. 


Bursal (ba1sal), @. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
1. Phys. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 


bursa (see Bursa 1). 

1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xxxvii. 261 The bursal and 
crucial ligaments .. were .. in their natural order. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 176 Bursal swellings. 

2. (See BuRSA 2.) 

(1753 Cuamsers Cyc/. Suff.s.v., Bursa is more particularly 
used in middle age writers for a little college or hall in an 
university, for the residence of students, called bursales, or 
bursarii.} 1852 Sir W. Hamitton Diésczss. (1853) 24 note, 
Occupiers of the same bursal room. 

3. Pertaining to the public revenue. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 1. t. 1. iv. 64 Quite another sort 
of Edicts, namely ‘ bursal’ or fiscal ones. 

Bursa‘logy. More correctly bursology. ([f. 
Bursa + Gr. -Aoyia (see -Locy).] The doctrine or 
consideration of the dzrsae mucosae. 

1811 Hoorer Wed. Dict, 1860 Mayne Ex. Lex. 

Bursar (bduse1). Forms: 6 bursor, 6-8 
burser, 8 bourser, boursar, 7—- bursar. [ad. 
med.L. bursdrius, f. Bursa; cf. F. boursier used 
in senses 1 and 2.] 

1. A treasurer, es. of a college. 

1587 Harrison England 11. iii. 82 In ech of these [colleges] 
.. they haue one or moe thresurers whom they call Bursarios 
or bursers. 1587 Fremine Coutn. Holtushed 111. 1361/2 A 
bursor or paiemaster for those wars. 1695 KENNETT Par. 
Autig. Gloss. s.v. Bursaria, The conventual bursar was 
to deliver up his accounts yearly on the day after Michael- 
mas. 31706 Hearne Collect. (1885) 1. 198 He .. continu’d 
Bourser of y® College several yearstogether. 1868 M. Par- 
TISON Academ. Org. iv. 109 Each college has one or more 
bursars who administer the finances. 

2. In Seotch universities and schools: A student 
or scholar who holds a bursary, an exhibitioner. 

1567 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 12 Al Patronis hauand 
Provestries, or Prebendaries of Colleges, Alterages or 
Chaplaneries, at their giftis and dispositioun, may. .present 
the samin to Bursaris, quhom they pleise to name, to studie 
vertew & letteris, within ane College of ony of the Vniuer- 
siteis of this Realme. 1634-46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 
Introd. 20 Quhairby a burser might be intertened at the 
New Colledge of Santandrous. 1787 Beattie Scotticisurs 
16. 1856 J. Grant Black Drag. xxxii, A bursar fresh from 
Glasgow College. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. 497 
Three bursaries..at the grammar School of Banff, each 
bursar receiving free education and £2 10 0 yearly for 
maintenance. 

3. A student in a ‘ bursa’ (see Bursa 2). 

1852 Sir W. Hamitton Déscuss. 408 The rector. .repeated 
with his bursars their public lessons, 

Bursarial (bzisé-rial), 2. [f. med.L. bursa- 
ri-us +-AL.] Belonging to a bursar or a bursary. 

1862 Sat, Rev. XIV. 255/2 Careful in all bursarial and 
presidential matters, 1882 Oxford under Purit, in Q. 
Rev. Oct. 492 The Fellow being engaged in tutorial or 
bursarial work, 1886 Athenzum 17 July 80/1 A central 
bursarial power. | 

Bursarship (bi usaifip). [f. Bursar + -sHip.] 
a. The office of a bursar. b. = Bursary 3. 

a 16566 Hares Gold. Rew. 276 (L.) Not the plotting of an 
headship. . but the contriving ofa bursership ceiwents nobles 
ayear. 1864 Athenxunt No. 1921. 244/3 A few bursarships. 
1878 Lecky England tn 18th Cent, 11. v. 35 Burnet. .showed 
his gratitude by founding eight bursarships in his will. 

Bursary (bd sari). 
treasurer, dursdria treasurer’s room ; see BURSAR.] 


[ad. med.L. bursarius | 


BURSE. 
+1. ? =Bursar 1. Ods. 


1538 Levan /¢éz, 111, 68 Certen Bursaries, Ministers and 
Choristes. ; 

2. A treasury; the bursar’s room in a college, etc. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antig. Gloss. s.v. Bursarta, The bur- 
sary, or place of receiving and paying money and rents by 
the dursari#, bursars, or officers of account m religtous 
houses. 1732 De For Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) IT. 244 In the 
Kursary {of New College, Oxford] is shewn the Crosier 
of the Founder. 1736 Nuwar. //ist. Purit, 11. 429 The 
Bursaries were emptied of the public money. _ 

3. In Seotland: An endowment given to a 
student in a university or school, an exhibition. 

1733 P. Linnsay /nterest Scot. 124 To procure a Bursary 
for this hopeful Boy. 1800 A. CartyLe «i utobiog, 62 The 
bursaries given. .to students in divinity to pass two winters 
in Glasgow College, and a third in some foreign university. 
1850 De Quincey in H. Page De AaceeeZ (1877) II. xvit.74 
Such small ‘ bursaries’ or ‘exhibitions,’ as the Scottish 
college system offers. 

| Bursch (burf). Pl. burschen. [Ger. bursch, 
bursche, fellow -student, young fellow :—MIIG. 
burse, a. L. bursa = BuRSA 2, whence the sense 
passed in university slang to a student living in 
a bursa. See Grimm, Kluge.] A student in a 
German university. Ilenee Burschenism, /2o7ce- 
wad., the manner and eustoms of the bursehen. 

1830 Cartyte Richter, Misc, (1857) 11. 138 vote, Bursch- 
enism is not without its meaning, more than Oxfordism 
or Cambridgeism. The Bursch strives to say in the strong- 
est language he can: ‘See ! Iam an uninoneyed scholar, 
and a free man’. 

Burse (bis). Also 6 burss’e, (6-7 buss), 7 
burs, burze, byrse. [a. F. dourse purse, wallet 
:—med.L. duxsa, a. Gr. Bvpoa hide, wine-skin. 
The history of sense 3, and its F. form doxrse, is 
doubtful, but apparently it did #07 originate in any 
teference to the money business there transacted.] 

I. 1. A purse: now the designation of one of 
the official insignia of the Lord High Chancellor 


of England. 

1570 Levins MauipZ, 191 A Burse, bursa. 1863 Barinc- 
Goutp /celand 239 An ancient crimson velvet burse. 

b. Eccl. A receptacle for the ‘corporal’ or 
linen cloth used to cover the elements in the 


Eucharist. 

1844 Lincarp Anglo-Saxrou Ch. (1858) 11. ix. 70 A burse 
to hold the linen for the altar. 1866 Direct. Aug. ‘ed. 3) 
352 Burse, the case for the corporal. 

+2. A purse-like sac or covering. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Péray I. 395 The burse or cod wherin this 
woollie substance lyes. /é/d¢. xxxu. ii. (R.) A twofold 
burse or skin, which no living creature hath besides. 

II. In commerce. 

+3. A meeting-place of merchants for transaction 
of business; an Exchange. Obs. (See Bourse.) 

{According to Guicciardini and Catel (quoted in Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. 1753), the name arose at Bruges, from the sign 
ofa purse, or three purses, on the front of the house which 
the merchants there bought to meet in: some say this was 
the arms of the former owners, the family Bursa or de la 
Bourse. Others assign the circumstance to Antwerp. See 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753, Littré (Supp., and Addi. 
tions), Notes & Queries 1st Ser. 1. 74, etc. All the accounts 
agree as to the sign of a purse or purses. ] 

1553 Even 7 reat. New Jnd. 25 Whether the marchauntes 
.. haue their continual recourse as to y* burse or Strete. 
1s8o0 Lyty Euphues 434 It [London} hath..a gloryous 
Burse which they call the Ryoll Exchaung. 1598 Barck- 
Ley Felic. Alan v. (1603) 540 Socrates walking in the Bursse 
or Market place. 1638 L. Roserts Jlerch. Alap Conmnierce 
clxxxi, This citie [Bruges] hath an eminent market place 
with a publicke house for the meeting of all Marchants.. 
called the Burse, of .. the extinct familie Bursa, bearing 
three purses for their armes, ingraven upon their houses, 
from whence these meeting places to this day are called 
Burses. 1721-33 Stryee Eccé. A/em. 11.1. 327 In the burse 
of Antwerp money was never soscanty. 1732 De For Tour 
Gt. Brit. (1769) I. 110 The Royal Exchange is the greatest 
Burse in the World. 


+b. The Burse: (spee.) the Royal Exchange 
in London, built by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566. 
Britain's Burse: the New Exchange in the Strand, 
built by the Earl of Salisbury in 1609, afterwards 
known as Exeter ’Change, on the site of the present 
Exeter Hall. In both of these there were shops, 


allusions to which are frequent. Oés. 

1570 Churchw. Acc. St. Margarets, Westminster (Nicholls 
1797) 18 When the Queens Majesty went to the Bursse. 
1597 J. Payne Royal Exch, 12 Our soueraigne Ladie in 
abolishing the fyrst title (Buss)..had prudent consideration 
to tearme yt the exchange, 1611 Dekker & MupDLETON 
Roar. Girl Wks. 1873 Il. 196 She says, she went to the 
burse for patterns. 1625 Diff. East 4 West Churches, 
Title-page, To be sold at the signe of the Windmill in 
Britain’s Burse. 1632 Massincer City Madam um, i. 
(Nares) A coach..To hurry me to the Burse, or Old Ex. 
change. 1640 Graptuorne Iit fn Constad. 1, She has been 
at Bnitain’s burse a buying pins and needles. 1653 A. Wit- 
Son Fas. J, 48 A goodly Fabrick, Rival to the Old Ex- 
change which the King. . dignified with the name of Britain's 
Burse. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. vi. i. §77/2 
It pleased his Majesty. .to intitle it Britain’s Burse or Rae 


ac: fic. Obs, 

1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely u. x. 441 The whores factors 
would faine drawe customers to her burse of bawderies. 
1634 J. Taytor (Water-P.) Gt. Eater Aent 11 His guts are 
the rendezvous or meeting-place or burse for the beasts of 
the fields, the fowles of the ayre, and fishes of the sea. 
1636 Firzcerrrey Blessed Brrthd. (1881) 150 O royall 


BURSIFORM. 


change for vs, o blessed Burse, Where man the blessing 
gets, God takes the curse! 

+ 4. 2? A shop. Oés. : 

1661 Hotypay Yuvenal 4 Five burses (¢abernz] which 
I let, adde to my store Four hundred sesterces. 

III. In French and Scotch universities. 
+5. A fund or foundation to provide bursaries. 
1695 Kexnetr Par. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Bursaria, For- 

merly all exhibitioners. .at Paris were called bursars, as they 
lived on the burs, or fund, or endowment of founders and 
benefactors .. Which 4xxsa7ii were most properly those 
novices or young scholars, who were sent to the university, 
and maintained by the religious out of their puhlic burs, 
or stock. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Bursa, Burse, or 
Bourse, in the French universities, still denotes a founda- 
tion for the maintenance of poor scholars in their studies. 

6. = Bursary 3. 

1560 1st Bk, Discipl. v. (1836) 34 They must have the 
priviledges in schooles, and bursis in colledges. 1579 Se. 
wlcts Yas. VI (1814) 179 (JaM.) Nane sall bruik ane burss 
in ony facultie bot for the space of foure yeiris. 1677 
in Spottiswood /ést. Ch. Scot, App. 26 Inviting young 
Scholars to come and dispute for a Burse, (which is their 
maintenance at the Colledge’. 1779 in Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scoti, 1. v. 210 In 1779 the council of Aberdeen enacted 
that no boy who has..competed for a ‘burse’, shall receive 
premium. ; : 

7. A college, or academic hall. See Bursa 2. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 1114 Samuel .. was 
gouernour and principal of Naioth, that is to say y° Burse 
‘as they terme it) or Colledge of Prophetes. c1840 Sir W. 
Hamitton Log. App. II. 374 note, The.. Masters Regent 
in the Burse \or College) of St. Lawrence, in Cologne. 

Burser, -or, obs. forms of Bursar. 

+ Burseu, bursew. Ods. A dish in cookery. 

e400 Forme of Cury 5 Burseu [Warner Antig. Culin. 
prints dvrsenr) .. Take noumbles of swyne, and parboyle 
hem in broth and wyne, etc. (dd. 32 (Matz.) Bursews, 
Take pork, seeth it, and grynde it smale, etc. 

Bursiform (bd usiffim), a. [ad. mod.L. dursz- 
Jormis, {. BuRSA purse: sce -FORM.] Purse-shaped. 

1836 Topp Cycl. -inat. & Phys. I. 518/1 note, The 
Cephalopods of the Foraminiferous Order have a bursiform 
body. 1872 Nicuotson Palzoxt. 119 Cup-shaped, pyriform, 
bursiform, or discoidal. 

Burst (bdist), v. Pa. t. and pple. burst. 
Forms: a. (type derst, burst) 1 berstan, 3 ber- 
sten, (bursten), 4-5 berst(e, 5-6 barst, 6- 
burst. 8. (type dvest, brast, brust) 3-5 bresten, 
4-5 breste, 4-6 brest, briste, (4 brusten), 5 
bruste, 5-6 brust, bryste, brast, 6 braste, g 
dial. and arch. brast. /a.t.a. 1 beerst, 3 bearst, 
4 berst, 3 barste, 5-6 barst, 6- burst, (8-9 
incorrectly bursted). 8. 3-7 brast, 4-6 braste, 
brest, 5 breste, (6 brust, brusted), 9 déa/. and 
arch. brast. f/. a. 1 burston, 2-4 burste\n, 
4-5 borsten, 5-6 barst, 6- burst. /a. pple, 
a. 1 borsten, 4-5 borsten, -un, 5 burstyn, 
(borsen, 6 Sc. bursin , 6-8 bursten, 6— burst, 
8-9 encorrectly bursted, g Sc. bursen). B. 4-5 
brosten, brusten, (4 brost, brast), 6 brasten, 
6-7 brast, brust, g arch. brast, (g north. 
dial, brossen, brosen). [ 1) A Common Teut. 
strong vb.: OE. berstan (pa. t. best, burston, 
pple. éorsten) =OFris. bersta, OS. brestan (érast, 
bruston ; brostan), (MDu., Du. berstan, barsten, 
LG. barsten, basten), OG. brestan (MHG. dve- 
slan, Ger. bersten from LG.), ON. éresta, (brast, 


brustum ; brostinn), (Sw. brista, Da. hriste):— | 


OTeut. *érestan, possibly from *brek-st-an, a deri- 
vative (intensive) of éxek-az to BREAK 2. 

(2) The earlier érest- of \WGer. became by meta- 
thesis derst- in OE., Frisian, Du., and LG. (whence 
also it has passed into mod. Ger. in place of 
MHG., drest-). In Eng. this ders¢- mostly again 
became érest- in ME., partly perh under Norse 
influence, whence the pa. pple. 4rosten still, in 
north. dial.; but this has since the 16th c. gone 
back to ders?, changed by the disturbing influence 
of 7 to burst. So that we have the alternate series 
OTeut. and WGer. dres/-, OE. berst-, ME. brest, 
mod.Eng. ders?, burst. But the 15-16th c. had 
often brust and brast, barst in the present; and 
the north. dial. had ér7s, bryst, as in Danish. 

(3) The original strongconjugation survived during 
the ME. period, with the typical forms, after meta- 
thesis, bresten, brast, brosten, but with much dis- 
turbance and mixture of forms in 14-1sthc. In 
the 16th c. a very common form was éras¢ for all 
the prineipal parts; but about the end of that 
century, 67s? (for all the parts began to gain the 
ascendancy which it has since maintained, though 
the pa.t. was frequently dras7 in 17th and the 
pa. pple. durstex till 18th e. Various old forms 
survive dialeetally, and in U.S. the pa. t. and pple. 
are frequently dursted, vulgarly busted.) 

I. intr. Vo break or be broken suddenly. 

+1. To break suddenly, snap, erack, under violent 
presstre, strain, or coneussion. 
things possessing considerable capacity for resist- 
ance and 


Chiefly said of | 


| 
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cords, etc., snapping under tension ; also of spears, 
swords, ete., shivered in battle. Ods. 

a. axooo Beownulf818 Burston ban locan, a 1000 Byrht- 
nod 284 (Gr.) Berst bordes lzrig. 1297 R. GLouc. 460 Atte 
laste poru stronge duntes hys suerd berst atuo. 1413 Lype. 
Pylgr. Sowle v. xi. (1483) 102 Then enforcid hym soo sore 
to the weyght tyll the cordys borsten of the balaunce. 
a 1593 Martowe Dido iv,iv, Was it not you [the tacklings 
of a ship] that hoised up these sails? Why burst you not? 
1718 Pore //iad xv. 545 As the tough string he drew, Struck 
by an arm unseen, it burst in two. 

B. 1340 Hampote P>. Conse. 7014 Als smyths strykes on pe 
yren fast, Swa pat it brekes and brestes at be last. c¢ 1430 
Syr Generides 4458 The helm went of also, The laces brast 
even atwoo. 1566 ApLincton A fule‘us 7 The rope being 
olde & rotten brast in the middle & I fell down. 1577 
HouinsHep Chron, III, 809/1 There was good running and 
manie a speare brust. 1803 W. Rose Amadis 136 Brast 
each strong lance. . 

+b. Of ships: To go to pieces. Oés. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburgh (1848) 193 Incontinently 
the ship barst all in sondre. 1§23 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. 
ecclvi. 574 Thre of their shyppes brast and went to wrake. 

+c. Of persons, in fig. phrase ‘it is better to 
bow than to burst’. Also; To perish (by hunger), 

a 1440 [pontydon 1722 Thoughe he shulde for hungre brest. 
c14g0 in Badees BR. (1868) 34 Often tyme it is betere to bow 
pan to berst. c14so0 Henryson JZor. Fab. 65 To bow at 
bidding, and bide not while thou brest. : 

+d. fg. To cease, come to an end, Also (in 
OE.) said of an oath: To be broken. Oés. 

arro0 Lawsof K. Edw. § 3 3if pet seswutelod ware oppe 
him a burste. ; 

2. Now chietly of a surface or thing with ex- 
tended surface: To break suddenly when in a state 
of tension, to fly asunder or in pieces ; to be broken 
by expansion of the contents. Of persons or 
animals: often as an imagined consequence of 
excess in eating or drinking, or of violent exertion. 
Also fg. (chiefly with allusion to the bursting of a 
bubble); now often collog. with z/. 

a. 1535 CoverpDace Bel. i. 27 This he put in y* Dragons 
mouth and so y* dragon barst in sonder. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 90 Thus drinke we.. tyll we burst. 
a1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xx. §5 Lest the very entrails 
ofsome..should thereat haply burst in sunder. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 40P 10 By an Accident of Firing a Piece of 
Ordnance, it burst, and kill’d 15 or 16 Men. 1713 ADDISON 
Guardian No. 159 His breast heaved as if it would have 
bursted. 1732 Pore £ss. Alan 1. 90 And now a _ bubble 
burst, and nowa World! 1774 J. Bryant A/ythol. II. 406 If 
I burst I don’t care. I drink with a good will and a safe 
conscience. 1881 Datly News 1 Sept. 3/5 The boilers had 
not burst. 

B. @1300 Cursor M. 16505 He brest in tua his buels all, 
vte at his wambe bai wrang. 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kt, 1166 
With sucha crakkande kry, as klyffes haden brusten, @ 1400 
Cov. Myst. \(1841)232 Myn hed doth ake, as it xolde brest. 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy1. vi, This Bufo ryght anone Through 
myght ther of brusteth euenatwain. 1526 SKELTON Maguy/. 
2186 For laughter I am lyke to brast. 1558 Knox First 
Blast (Arb.) 40 Let them blowe til they brust. 1592 
Spenser Bellay's Vis. vi, Poyson .. Made him to swell, 
that nigh his bowells hrust. 1865 B. Briertey /rkdale I. 12 
Bring me another pint afore I brast wi’ thinking. 1865 Swin- 
BURNE Aasque QO. Bersabe 16 He [a bird] .. suddenly woxe 
big and brast. 

b. Said of boils, tumours, etc.: To break the 
outer covering and discharge the matter. Of a 
bud: To break the envelope, open out. Of a 
cloud: To disperse in heavy rain tole 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1.272 [Lege pysse wyrte leaf} to bam 
sare hyt sceal berstan andhalian. 1547-64 Bautpwin J/or. 
Philos. \Palfr.) x. 5 Stop the beginning, so shalt thou be 
sure All doubtfull diseases to swage and to cure: But if 
thou be carelesse and suffer them brast, Too late commeth 
plaister. 1776 WitnERING Got. A rrangem. (179611. 360 Two 
stamens of the Bryunz extinctorium ..one ready to burst. 
1807 Med. Frni. XVII. 9 The sac would go on increasing 
until it would burst. 1855 Tennyson Wand u. i. 42 The 
heavens . should burst and drown in deluging storms The 
feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust. 1885 Dazly 
News 16 July 5/2 When the cloud bursts. 

+ ¢. To break up explosively. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) 1. 319 White salte, contrary 
to the nature of other salte, whiche, beenge soluble in the 
fyre, brestethe and brekethe in the water. 


3. Said hyperbolically, as a strong expression for 
‘to be exuberantly full’ (ef. 12). Also with owt. 

1563 /Jomilies 1. Serm. Rogation W’k.(1859) 499 And thy 
presses shall brust with new wine. 1611 Bip.e Prov. iii. 10 
Thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 

b. Of persons : ‘To be unable to contain oneself. 
Chiefly in fut., or in phrases ¢o be ready to burst, 
to be bursting. Const. with (information, envy, 
delight, etc.) ; also with inf. as ‘to be bursting to 
tell a secret ’, i.e. with desire to tell it. Cf. 3. 

1635 Forp Broken H. w. ii. (1811) 305 Ere I speak a word 
1 will look on and burst. 1649 Jer. Payor Gt. Exemp. v, 
xii, 45 The Pharisees could hold no longer, being ready to 
burst with envy. 171a STEELE Sfect. No. 533 » 2 Ready to 
hurst with shameand indignation. 1732 BERKELEY A ¢ciphr. 
v. § 13 One of these tame bullies ready to burst with pride 
and ifl-humour. x19 Wo tcort (P. Pindar) Subj. for Paint. 
65 She bursted with th’ important secret soon. 1867 FroupE 
Short Stnd.1872)1.2 Most of us when we have hit on some- 
thing. .original, feel as if we should hurst with it. 1884 
West. Morning News 11 Sept. 4/4 Sir Richard... had been 
bursting .. to Jet the news be known, 


+4. fig. Of the heart ; To ‘break’ by the shock 


breaking with loud noise; often of | or pressure of grief, or by the swelling of emotion. 


| 


| 


BURST. 


a. 21225 Ancr. R. 80 Hu stout ham bet beod. .widuten 
hope of vtcome, and heorte ne mei bersten. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 311 Ha, herte, why ne wolt thou berst. 159 
Snaks. 3 Hen. VJ, v. v.59 No, no, my heart will burst, an 
if I speake. 5 

B. @ 1300 Cursor A1. 15956 Quen he himself it vnderstod, 
Almast his hert can brest. ¢1386 Cuaucer Franki. T, 31 
Have here my trouthe, til that myn herte bruste. 1535 
Fisher H’ks. 1. 404 Hir harte..for very payne it myght 
haue brast. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Lover in Dis- 
tress, &c., O heauy hart.. If thou shouldest brast .. Then 
should I dye without reward. 

5. Said ofa door. Now usually ¢o burst open: 
to fly open suddenly. 

1596 SPENSER F.Q.1. vill. 4 No gate so strong, no locke 
so firme and fast, But with that piercing noise flew open 
quite, or brast. A/fod. The door burst open, and a man 
rushed into the room. 

II. intrans. 7g. (With adverbial extension ex- 
pressing the nature of the action.) 

6. To break forth into sudden activity, or mani- 
festation of an inward force. Of persons: To break 
out into sudden action or forcible expression of 
feeling. Usually with ozt, forth. 

a. Const. 7, wrth (a speech, a cry, or other 
mode of expression); also szmfly. 

a. 1682 Drypen Mac Fl, 138 Long he stood. .At length 
burst out in this prophetick mood. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 164 #5 She burst out in Tears. 1842 Tennyson Dora 
155 And all at once the old man burst insobs. 1848 W. K. 
Ke ry tr. £L. Blance’s Hist, Ten Y. 1. 560 M. Henri Baud 
AS burst out enthusiastically: ‘My father was a common 
man’, 

8. c¢1450 Loneticu Grail lv. 317 Thanne witha swerd he 
owt braste, that in his hond he held wel faste. 1562 Pitk- 
INGTON O72 Addias 284 They will brast out and declare their 
faith. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 11. ili. 19 The wisard .. brusting 
forth in laughter, to her sayd. 1869 WauGH Veth-Bodbs ii. 
33 He brast eawt again, as if his heart wur breighkin. 

Formerly with oz. Often with vbl.sb., Zo 
burst (out, forth) on weeping. Afterwards replaced 
by a,as 7o burst out (on) a-laughing, a-crying 
(now dial. or arch.); the prep. is now omitted 
in general use: 70 burst out laughing, etc. 

1370 Robl. K. Cicyle 53 He smote hym.. That mowthe 
and nose braste on blode. 1485 Caxton Chas.G#. 44 Hys nose 
breste a blood habundauntly. 1564 Hawarp £utropius vi. 
57 Cesar..braste forthe on weepinge to beholde the heade 
of so worthye a manne. 1711 Appison SZect. No. 90 7 One 
of the Ladies burst out a laughing. 1825 Bro. Yonalhan 
III. 375 He burst out a-crying. 1836 Marryat Japhet 
xxxiil, The remembrance. .made us both burst out a laugh- 
ing. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 84 The crew of his own 
trireme also burst out laughing. 

ec. Const. zzfo; also, formerly, with infinitive. 
Often with ozt, forth, e.g. + To burst (out, forth) 
to weep. In same sense, Zo burst into tears (in- 
fluenced by some notion of 2). So fo burst (ott) 
into laughter, song, speech; to burst (out) into 
flame ; of plants, fo burst (out) into blossom, etc. 

a. 1630 [see 16]. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 74 When .. we 
..think to burst out into sudden blaze. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 58 » 1 The Father burst into the following Words. 
1716-8 Lavy M. W. Montacue Lett. 1. xxxi. 105 She could 
not forbear bursting into tears. 1729 Swirt Gulliver u. 
viii. 163 Bursting at the same time into a flood of tears. 
1802 BLoomFiELD Soldier's Home ii, I..rose at once, and 
bursted into tears. 1832 Tennyson Fatinta v, My heart.. 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. 1853 Arad, Nts. (Rtldg.) 
661 The courtiers .. could not avoid bursting into a violent 
fit of laughter. 1878 Huxtey P/ysiogr. 78 The taper will 
burst again into full flame. 

B. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. H’. 1031 With that word he brast 
out for to wepe. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 9425 Deffibus .. For 
bale of his brother brest out to wepe. 1528 More Heresyes 
iv. Wks. (1557) 255/2 Thei brast out in vyrulent and veni- 
mouse wordes. 1578 Timme*Caduine on Gen. 132 They 
bruste forth into manifest rage. 1611 SpeeD //ist.Gt. Brit. 
1X. Vill. (1632) 555 Heart-burnings betwixt the King and his 
Clergy, which. .brast forth into a more fearfull flame. 1637 
Valentine § O.13 He..brast out into these speeches. 

III. Transitive (causative), Not in OE. 

+7. To break, snap, shatter suddenly. Oés. in 
general sense. 

a. 1297 R. GLouc. 437 Pe suerde hii nome..& barste mony 
a sselde. 1468 Lanor. P. P/. A. vu.165 He beot so pe Boyes 
he barst neih heore Ribbes. 1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tam- 
burl. v.i. 71 Whose chariot-wheels have burst the Assyrians’ 
bones. 1§96 Suaks. Tam. Shr.i, Induct. 8 You will not pay 
for the glasses you haue burst. 1715 in Sc. Pasguils (1868) 
393 Dee’l knock, Dee’l sink, Dee’l ryveand burst him. 

B. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 1787 Alle thyng it brestes in 
sonder. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2413 And with a wawe 
brostyn was his stere. 1480 Rodt, Devyll 16 Tenne noble 
stedes backes he dyd brust. 1508 Fisner Wks. 1. 60 Whan 
he is ones fallen to the grounde he is brasten all to peces. 
1sog Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 170 God .. geueth thee 
not his beard to draw and brast. 1863-87 Foxe A. & AV. 
(1684) II. 85 He..brast them [the images] all down in 
pieces. 1855 Sincteton Virgil I. 192 Drear winter with 
its cold would brast the rocks. a 1881 Rossetm Ballads & 
Sonn. 130 All the locks Had the traitor riven and brast. 

+b. Zo burst down: to break down violently. 

¢ 1440 [see BurstinG vé/. sb.), a. 

+c. fig. To break or violate (a law, a principle), 
Obs. rare. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso v. lv. 85 If Rinaldo. .haue the sacred 
lore of war so brust. 

d. poet. To interrupt, prt a sudden end to. 

1842 TENNYSON St. Sit. Stylites 175 With hoggish whine 
they burst my prayer. 1859 — £27 1120 Many a..heel 
against the pavement echoing burst their drowse. 


BURST. 


8. To disrupt, shatter, cause to fly to pieces 
(a surfaee, or thing having extended surface). 

In mod. nse the tendency is to restrict the word to cases 
in which a containing envelope is ruptured by the expan- 
sion (or the too great size) of the contents. 

1382 Wycuir Dax. xiv. 26 He made gobettis, and 3aue in 
to mouthe of the dragoun, and the dragoun is borstun. 
1535 CoverDALE Luke v. 37 Y* new wyne barsteth y~ ves- 
sels and runneth out. 1891 Suaxs. 1 //enw. V/,1. i. 64 The 
losse of those great Townes Will make him burst his Lead, 
and rise from death. 1736 Butter Axna/.i. i. Wks. 1874 I. 
14 Birds and insects bursting the shell their habitation. 
1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 174 Nothing... but., gun- 
powder, could have burst and dispersed the materials of 
the spire in the manner it had done. 1775 HAFFENOEN in 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 340 The place where the leaden pipe is 
bursten. 1817-8 Cosnetr Resid. U. S. (1822) 42 The buds 
of a Lilac. .are almost dursted, which is a great deal better 
than to say, ‘almost durst’, 

b. To rupture (something) by internal foree, 
or by pressure, a blow, ete., upon it when inflated 
or distended. 7o burst a blood-vessel: to cause 
its rupture by exertion, etc., or simply to suffer the 
rupture of a vessel. 7o burs? one’s sides: imagined 
as a result of excessive laughter. Zo burst one’s 
buttons (through over-feeding or exertion). 

1712 ArBUTHNOT Yoh Bull(1755) 47 You would have burst 
your sides to hear him talk of politicks. 1796 Pecce 
Anonym. (1809) 354 We were ready to burst our sides, 1863 
Kinestey Water-daé. v. 185 He..played leap-frog with the 
town-clerk till he burst his buttons. 1865 Miss Lanee Si/ly 
o' Yeps T. 10 Lads laughin’ fit to brast their soides, A/od. 
Take care you do not burst your gun. 

te. fig. To burst up: to shatter, destroy. Oés. 

1597 Damier Crv. Wares vu. ii, Who else had burst-up 
Right to come t’ his right. 

+d. To ruin financially = Break v.11. Ods. 

1712 Arsutunot John Bul/u. iv, I therefore hold it advis- 
able that you continue the Lawsuit, and burst him at once, 

9. Zo burst bonds, barriers, etc. Now said 
only of the person or thing confined within; for- 
merly with wider meaning as in 7. Now ehiefly fg. 

a. ¢1325 £. E. Allit. P. B.963 Pe grete barrez of be abyme 
he barst vp at onez. 1535 CovEROALE Fer. v.5 These .. 
haue..bursten the bondes in sonder. 1824-9 Lanoor /mag. 
Conv. (1846) II. 3 My madness .. would burst asunder the 
strong swathes, 18.. Afymns Anc. & Mod. ‘Come see the 
place’ ii, Who burst the bands of death and hell. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M, 7203 (Fairf.) His bandis al he brest 
intwa. ¢ 1440 York Myst. xxxyii. 196 And hrosten are alle 
our bandis of bras. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras, Par. Markv.4 
To braste all his chaynes and fetters in pieces. 1594 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. v. 31 Furies which their chaines have brast. 

b. Of a river or water: Zo burst its banks. 

1860 Tynoatt Glac, t. §8. 58 A subglacial lake had burst 
its boundary. 

+c. transf. To foree one’s way across (a fron- 
tier) Ofs.; also, 7o durst (the enemy’s) ranks. 


poet. or rhetorical. 

1652 C. Staryiton /ferodian vi, 67 The Frontiers they 
had brast. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ty. 483 Clad in tron, 
burst the ranks of war. 4 : ; 

+10. Zo burs? the heart: said of grief or violent 
emotions. Also of persons, 70 bzerst one’s heart. 
So To burst one’s brain: to take or oecasion ex- 


eessive thought. Obs. 

61385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 1298 Ffor which methynkyth 
brostyn is myn herte. 1555 Ze?¢. in Strype Eccl. Mem. WIN. 
App. I. 162 Though thou wouldest brast thine heart about 
it. 2587 Gotoinc De Mornay xxiv. 373 Bookes which 
busteth not our braines about Raonelane in the water. 
1591 Spenser Ruines of T.518 Nigh with griefe..my heart 
was brust. 

11. ‘To eause (the body) to swell till it bursts. 
Chiefly as un imagined result of over-feeding or 
violent exertion ; often 7/7. 

1530 Patscr. 757/1, I thruste out ones guttes, or burste 
one. Fe accreug. 1 Mitton ?. ZL. x.635 Cramm'd and 
gorged, right burst With suck’d and glutted offal. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiii. 227 Water, with which .. he 
would have burst himself. 1839 Crsder?. § Westmoreland 
Diat. 31 He hed welly brosen his sel wie runnin. 

b. causatively. 

a 1802 ‘Broomfield Hill’ xiv. in Child Sad/ads 11. (1884) 
3094/2 Ye need na burst your gude white steed Wi racing 
oer the howm. a 1822 ‘ Fair Marjory’ xvii. (bid. i. v21/2 
It’s first he burst the bonny black, An syne the bonny 
broun. P 

12. hyperbolically. To fill to overflowing. 

1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 1. 74 That Crop .. bursts the 
crowded Barns. P 

13. 7o burs? a door, gate, ete.;: to force it open 
by a violent thrust, so as to break the door or its 


fastenings. Also burst open. 

1591 Suaks. 1 /fer. V/, 1. iii. 28 Open the Gates. . Or wee'le 
burst them open. a 1700 Dryoren Desf. Lover Misc. Wks. 
1760 IT, 118 The bounce burst ope the door, 1721 De For 
Mem, Cavalter (1840) 113 They burst open the gate. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. vi. 59 She spoke, and.. Descending, burst 
the great bronze valves. 1864 — Soadicea 64 Burst the 
gates and burn the palaces. 

+14. To cause to burst out, abroad. Obs. 

cx400 Destr. Troy 865 Sho brast out bright water at hir 
brode een. «@ 1593 Martowe A/ass. at Paris 1. ii, To burst 
abroad those never-dying flames. 

IV. Intransitive senses implying movement ae- 
eompanied by the bursting of barriers. 


These uses mostly correspond with those of Break, branch 
VII, but express more strongly the notion of sudden violence. 


15. To issue forth suddenly and eopiously by 
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breaking an enclosure, or by overcoming resist- 
ance. Usually with out, forth, or other adv. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 11704 Vnder be rote a well vte-brast. 
1375 Barnour Bruce xv, 481 Blude brist out at voundis 
vyde. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxii. 216 One of hem .. 
smote the same hugh vpon the hede that the brayn brest out. 
1563 Foxe 4. & M. (1684) I. 259/r The blood brast incon- 
tinent out of the Nose of the King. 1578 Timmer Caluine 
on Gen. 199 ‘The waters under the earth braste not up, nor 
the waters aboue the Heauens fall down upon us. 1847 Ten- 
NYSON Pritc.1v. 453 A river level with the dam Ready to 
burst and fillthe world with foam. 1852 — Elaine 516 Half 
his blood burst forth, 

b. /ransf. and fig. Of tears, cries, etc.: To issuc 
suddenly in spite of repressive effort. Of light, 
sounds, etc.: To issue suddenly from a source ; to 
become visible or andible with startling sudden- 
ness and clearness; often const. ov (the eye, ear, 
ete.). Of the sun: 70 burst from, through (the 
clouds); often with out, forth. Also of news, 
events, sights, truths, cte.: 70 burst upon (a person): 
to be revealed with overwhelming suddenness to. 

c12a50 Gen. §& Ex. 1808 Get held he wid dis angel fast, Til 
de dauing up it brast. a 1300 Cursor M, 18916 Par come a 
sune Vte o be airal bristand dune. ¢1386 CHaucer Dector’s 
TY. 234 The teeres brast out of hir eyghen tuo. 1§08 Fisier 
Wks.t. 165 The sounde of a grete trumpe braste out. 1591 
Spenser Petrarch’s Vis. iii, Sudden flash of heavens fire 
out brast, 1678 Bunvan Prlgr. 1.73 What sighs and groans 
brast from Christians heart. 1826 F. Coorer Mohicans xvii, 
Such a yell..as seldom bursted from human lips before. 
1867 Lavy Hersert Crad/e L, vii. 168 On turning a sharp 
corner, Hebron burst upon them. 

"| To burst upon a view. (rare.) 

¢ 1854 Stantey Syuar & Pal. i. 69 Yhe Israelites, coming 
down through that very valley, burst upon that very view. 

ec. fig. Of thoughts, emotions, latent forees, ete. : 
To find utteranee or manifestation suddenly, esf. 
after long repression or concealment. Usually 
with oz, forth ; const. z7to (the result’. 

1542 Brecon Christen. Bang., Wks. (1843) 81 Charity .. 
brasteth out into good works whensoever it seeth an occa- 
sion given. 41591 SHAKs. 1 //en. V/, 1v.i. 183 Had the pas- 
sions of thy heart burst out.. we should haue seene de- 
cipher'd there. .rancorousspight. a 1603 in Liturg. Services 
Q. Eliz. (1847) 680 Defections in Ireland .. tn the end brast 
out tnto open rebellion, 1810 Scort Lady of L. ti. xxxiv, 
Anguish of despair Burst, in fierce jealousy, to air. 

+d. Of an eruptive disease. Also of the body 
affected by it: To break out into sores or pimples. 

The latter sense appears to have existed in OE., where 
however it probably originated from x or 2. Cf, quot. a 1000 
under Burstine f£/. a. 

1552 HuLoet Sreake ontc, or braste oute, as a mannes 
face doth with heate. a1593 H. Smitu /i&s. (1866) I. 301 
The leprosy which brast out of the forehead. 

e. To spring forth, as a plant, shoot, etc. 
(Usually implying the overcoming of restraint.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 10723 Bath flour and frut suld par-of brest 
{v.r. briste}]. 1578 Banister //ist, Afan iy. 60 The fift 
{Muscle} likewise brusteth forth of Fibula. 1835-6 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 120/2 The radicle that bursts from 
the fecundated seed of a plant. 

f. To emanate, originate from. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor Mf. 10059 But o be grace bat of hir brestes, 
Of al pis werld bett er pe brestes. 1567 JeweL Def Afol, 
(1611) 409 All these mischiefes brast out first from the High 
Throne of the Pope of Rome. 

16. Of a tempest, conflagration, disease, or the 
like. Chiefly with oxt, forth. 

1542 Henry VIII Declar. Scots 192 Things of suche enor- 
mitie do brest out and appere. 1546 Laxctev Pol, Vere. 
De Invent. \.xvi.29 a, Diseases, that brest furthe on every 
syde. 1579 Tomson Calein Serm, Tim. 250/2 We do but 
heap vp wood, and the wrath of God brasteth out at a blow. 
1630 Loro Banians 87 The windes in the bowels of the 
earth... brast forth into eruptions. 1792 Aneca. WW’. Pitt 
I, x. 203 The flame of war .. was preparing to burst out 
in Europe. 1808 R. Porter Trav, Sk. Russ. §& Swed. (1813) 
I. i. 11 War burst around him, and he fell in combat. 1848 
Macauray /71st. Eng. 1. 665 A tempest burst forth, such 
as had not been known since that great hurricane. 

17. To make a sudden overwhelming assault 07 ; 
to rush violently and suddenly over. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 21400 Brathli on his fas he brast. 1862 
StanLey Few. Ch. (1877) 1. ix. 180 Immense swarms of 
hornets burst upon the country with unusual force. : 

18. poet. To burst away: to rush away im- 
petuously. Also (of a bird) Zo bzerst on the wing: 
to start off into flight. 


1809 CampBeLt Gert. Wyom. un. iii, Wild hird bursting on | 


the wing. 1859 Tennvson Elaine 1237 The wild Queen.. 
burst away to weep. 1864 — Fn. Ard. 635 A crew that 
landing burst away In search of stream or fount. 

19. To foree a passage impetuously through 
(a barrier, physical or moral, the enemy's ranks, 
a crowd of people). 

a 1300 Cursor AT, 12872 Opin he sau pe liftes seuen, be 
fader steuen par thoruit brast. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 3) I. xx. 305 There are times when a thankful heart 
bursts through all Forms of prayer. 1853 KincsLev //yfa- 
tia xxii. 288 Bursting desperately through the women who 
surrounded him, the monk vanished. 

20. To break forcibly zx¢0, eome suddenly and 
impetuously 27/0 (a room, a country, etc.) ; also 
with adv. zz. Similarly Zo burst up (from below), 

1563 Foxe A. & Af. (1684) I. 397/1 Thorow windows and 
doors. .they brast in tothe Pope. 1600 Fairrax Tasso u. 
xxvil. 25 He broke the throng, and into presence brast. 
1742 Ricuarpson Pamela III. 128 In burst the pert Slur, 


BURST. 


with an Air of Assurance. 1798 Co1nripor Anc. Mar. uv, 
We were the first that ever burst Into that silent sea, 1813 
Mar. Eycrwortu /’atron. I. v. 98 ‘he flames burst in from 
the burning trellis. 1835 Marrvat Yacod Marthf t, My 
father burst up from the cabin. 

Phrase-key :—Vo burst abroad, 14; 46 away, 18; 6 banks, 
9; 6a bloodvessel, 8b; & bonds, 9; 4 one’s brains, 10; 
bud 4, 2b; done’s buttons, 8 b; cloud 4, 2 b; 6 a dour, 
13; 6 down,7h; 4 forth, 6b, 6c, 15, 15 b, 15, 163 4a 
frontier, 9c; 6 from, 15 b, 15f; & the heart, 10; & for 
hunger, 1c; 4 into, 6c, 15, 20; don, 6b, 15 b, 17; 6 on 
the wing, 18; dupen, 5, 13; 4 out, 3,6b, 6c, 14, 15, 15 by, 
1§ d, 16; dé ranks, 9c; 4 one’s sides, 8 ly; 4 through, 15 b, 
19; dup, 2,8 c, 20; dupon, 15 b; 4 with, 5 b, 6a. 

Burst (bist), sd. Forms: 1 byrst, 1-4 berst, 
birst, 5 byrst, 3- burst. [In sense 1 repr. OF. 
byrst | bers?) =ONG. brust :—OTeut. *hrusti-z, f. 
pa. pple. stem of Jrestan to Burst. This scems to 
have become obs. about the middle of 14th c.; the 
modern sb. was apparently f. the verb. in 16th c. 
Cf. the parallel Brest, Brist.] 

+1. Damage, injury, harm; loss. Ods. 

¢ 1000 fELrric Zr. xxil. 6 3ilde pone byrst pe put fyr on- 
tende. cxz0g Lay. 1347 Brutus at brac al buten burstan 
[c1a75 harme}. /éi¢. 1610 Pe king Goffar iseih his burst 
[e 1375 lure]. ¢ 1300 tn Wright Lyric ?. iv. 24 That burst 
shal bete for hem bo. ¢ 1320 Syr Bevis 1929 A-dede hire 
ete al ther ferst That she ne dede him no berst. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 330 Pen in all pe tober worldelyche burste. 
¢ 1430 //ow Gd. Wyf tauzte Dan, in Babees Bh. (1868) 45 
‘The more nede hyt make or the grettyr byrst. 

II. Scnses formed anew from the verb. 


2. An aet of bursting; the result of this action. 
1611 Suaks. Cyd, 1Y. ii. 106 The snatches in his voice And 
bursts of speaking were as his. 1836 MacciLtivray //1- 
boldt’s Trav. iii. 52 The Peak of Teneriffe exhibited a lateral 
burst, preceded by tremendous earthquakes. 1885 G. Mert - 
mtu Diana of Crossw. 1. iv. 107 When beech-buds were 
near the burst. 
b. fig. Burst-up: the failure, collapse, of an 


organization or scheme. 

1879 Darly News 22 Sept. 2/1 A speedy burst-up of the 
whole agricultural system. 

3. A sudden and violent issuing forth. Chiefly 
of light and sounds. So also @ burst of flame, a 
burst of fish (in loeal use). 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. 11. i. 311 We heard a hollow burst of 
bellowing Like Buls. 1671 Mitton Samson 1651 Down they 
came, and drew The whole roof after them, with burst of 
thunder, Upon the heads of all. 1816 SoutHey Lay of 
Lanr., Dream vi, Burst after burst the innocuous thunders 
brake. 1854 Brewster Alore Worlds ii. 17 Vhe gloomy 
landscape whose varied beauties a burst of sun-light has re- 
vealed. 1857 National Mag. 11. 197 Terminating in a 
glorious burst of acclamatory harmony. 

b. A sudden opening on the view. 


1798 CoLerioce Sears in Solit.215 This burst of prospect. 


1814 JANE Austen Mansf. P. viii. (D.) Here is a fine burst 
of country. 1875 Browninc /an Album 4 Not so the 
burst of landscape surging in. 

4. An explosion, eruption, outbreak. 

1649 Mitton Evkon, Wks. 1738 I. 403 He .. kept them up, 
the only Army in his three Kingdoms, till the very burst of 
that Rebellion. @1719 Avoison (J.) Imprison’d fires, in the 
close dungeons pent, Roar to get loose, and struggle for a 
vent.. Till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. 17: 
Weocwooo in Pil. Trans. LXXX. 309 As often as the 
heat was at or near the boiling point of the acid, frequent. . 
bursts or explosions happened. 1870 Pad/ Afatl. GC. 17 Nov. 
12 Out of 8,245 shells and shrapnel fired with this fuze.. 
there were 128 premature bursts. 

5. A vehement outbreak (of emotion or its ex- 
pression). 

1751 Jouxson Ramdb/, No. 141 P10 A mistake which had 
given rise to a burst of merriment. 1775 Burke Amer. 
Tax, Wks. II. 408 From the whole of that grave multitude 
there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. 
1838 THIRLWALL Greece V. xliv. 370 A burst of ill humour, 
which it would have been wiser to suppress. AV/od, Vhe 
statement was received with a burst of laughter. 

6. A great and sudden exertion of activity, a 
vigorous display of energy; a ‘spurt’. Phrase, 
Ala (one burs. 

1862 Ase. Trenxcu Eng. Past & Pr. i. 97 With Chaucer 
English literature had made a burst, which it was not able 
to maintain. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 1. (1875) 8 The 
burst of creative activity in our literature. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. vii. § 5 (1882) 393 The great poetic burst for 
which this intellectual advance was paving the way. 

b. Horsemanship. A hard run, a gallop without 
a cheek. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iv, So shrewdly, on the mountain- 
side, Had the bold burst their metal tried. 1852 TuackeRa\ 
Esmond \. iv. (1876) 29 During a burst over the Downs after 
a hare, 1868 R. Ec.-Warsurton Hot. Songs vi. +188 3) 155 
How keen their emulation in the bustle of the burst, When 
side by side the foremost ride. 


7. collogy. A prolonged bout of drunkenness, a 
‘spree’, Also a big feed, a ‘blow out’. 


1881 Mrs. Praco Policy & Pass. 1.288 When. .hismen goon 
the burst. 1882 Cheg. Career 356 A good week's burst. 


Burst (bpst), p//.a. Also arch. brast. [pa. 


ess of Burst v.; see BURSTEN ffl. a.] 


. See senses of BurRstv. ta. Shattered, broken, 
Obs. b. Rent by foree when in a state of tension ; 
exploded, torn open. 

1812 Byron Ch. @/ar. i. Ixxviii, Clinging darts, and lances 
brast. 1824 Miss Mitrorn ! Y//age Ser.1. 1863) 138 Working 
over the weak irregular hurst-out button-hole. 1885 Strve_ex- 
son Dynamiter 190 You behold me sitting here like a burst 
drum. 
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BURSTABLE. 


+2. spec. Ruptured, suffering from hernia. Also 
as quasi-sb, Obs. 

1580 Barer -1/7. B 1569 He that is burst, or hath his 
bowels fallen down into his coddes. 1611 Corar., 5. v. Ber- 
pamuasgue, a trusse fora burst man, 1631 R. Byrieip Doctr. 
add, 14 [[t] appeares also by the example of the burst, and 
of the bastard. 

Burstable (brustab’l), a. rare. 
+ ABLE.) Capable of being burst. 

1611 Cotcr., Nompadble, burstable, hreakable. 


+ Burst-cow. O%s. [f. Burst v. + Cow.] 

-burn-cow, an old name for the BuPRESTIS, q. v. 

1646 Sir. T. Browne Psenud. Ef. 177 [Insects] pernicious 
unto cattell, as the Buprestis or burstcow. 1658 RowLAND 
Mouffet’s Theat, Jus. 1000, 1..adventure to call it by anew 
name in English, Burncow, or Burstcow. 1 06 PHILLIPS, 
s.v. Buprestis, the Burn-cow, Burst-cow, or Blain-worm. 

Bursted (biu1stéed), pp. a. Also 6 brested, 
brasted, brysted. [Weak pa. pple. of Burst v. 
+-ED.] = Burst ppl. a. Now dial. 

1527 Asprew Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters Lib, Mem- 
bres whiche be frosen, and hrested or wounded of the frost. 
1561 .Vewe Enterd. O. Hester (1873) 23, 1 wote not how they 
were brysted. @ 1600 Hooker Serm. iii. (1845) LIL, 760 It 
causcth their brasted hearts to rejoice. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 25 The long-since dead from 
bursted graves arise. 1728 ‘I. SHeRiDan Persius v. 83 The 
Dangers poriended you from a bursted Egg. 

Bursten (bi ust’n), pf/. a. [Obs. pa. pple. of 
Burst v.; like many other strong pples. in -e7, it 
is still sometimes used attrib., esp. in poetical or 
rhetorical language.] = Burst ff/. a. 

©1440 Auc. Cookery in Housh. Ord. (1790) 462 Take qwete 
streyned, that is for to say brosten. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
53 Brostyn man, Aerniosus. 1544 PuaEr Regim. Lyfe 
1560) Uiijb, A drynke for one that is brusten. ¢1620 
CHarman Satrachom. Ep. Ded. (1858) 38 Even bursten 
profusion. 1638 Mynsuut Ess. Prison 44 In prisons, Gen- 
tlemen, and bursten Citizens meet as upon the Exchange. 
171z STEELE Sfect, No. 444 #4 A Doctor for the Cure of 
bursten Children. 1762 tr. Duhamel's Husé. 11, xii. (ed. 2) 
414 All rotten or bursten grapes. 1843 CarLtyLe Past & 
Ps. (1858) 111 Now grown quite corpulent, bursten, super: 
fluous. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pand (1883) 544 The worn-out and 
bursten condition of the old bottles. 

tb. Comd., as bursten-bellted, gutted. Obs. 

1601 Hotiann /?iny U1. 263 To cure those that be bursten 
bellied. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charact.(1860) 47 A..clubfooted 
bursitengutted, longneck't. .hircocerous. a 1722 Liste Husé. 
477 Whether it was usual for pigs to be bursten-bellied. 

+ Burstened, ///. 2. Ods. [incorreetly f. prec.] 
Villed to bursting. 

1697 Suake in Grass ied. 2) 37 A very Night-Bird, and 
Vagrant, Bursten’d witli Folly and Revenge. 

+Burstenness. Oés. Also 5 brostynes, 
6 burstiness, 7 bursunesse; sec also BuURSTNESS. 
[f. Bursten ff/. a. + -xess.] Burst state or 
quality ; sfec. rupture, hernia. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 45 A Brostynes, heruia. 1528 PAYNELL 
Salerne Regini. X iij, Specially when the burstennes 
cometh by ventosite. 1615 MarkHam Aug. Fousew. 1, i. 
(1668) 29 For the rupture or burstennesse in men. 

Burster biuisto1). [f. Burst v.+-rr1.) 

1. He who, or that which, bursts ; spec. (A rt///.) 
a charge of gunpowder for bursting a shell, or the 
bag containing it. Hence burster-bag. 

1611 Cotcr., Romfpeur, a burster, a breaker. 1862 F. Grir- 
hitus Artil, Mau, iced. 9) 193 The segment shells .. are 
each charged with a burster, containing powder, 1876 
Daily News 22 Sept. 3/5 The Palliser shells will have capa- 
cily for a 25lbs, burster. 


[f. Burst v. 


b. fy. 7? An exhausting piece of exercise, some- ~ 


thing whieh ‘ takes the wind out’ of one. 

1851 /dlustr, Loud. News 99 A pace that would have been 
a bursier to many a fresli man, 

c. tRacing slang. A heavy fall; a ‘cropper’. 

1863 Even. Standard 24 Apr., Benedict came down a 
burster, and was out of the race. 

2. In Australia: see qut. 'Usually Buster.) 

1879 WALLACE Australas. ii. 31 The well-known southerly 
“bursiers * are violent storms of wind occurring in summer. 

Bursting ‘biustin), v4/. sb. [f. Burst v.] 

1. The process or action of breaking suddenly and 
violently, as under tension, 

1375 Baxsour Bruce xvi. 158 Thar wes of speris sic brist- 
ing. 1§75 J.Srite Gam, Gurtonn. iii, We would not greatly 
care For bursting of her huckle-bone. c1600 Rod. Hood 
(Ritson 4. iv. 47 And it were not for bursting of nry bowe, 
John, I thy head wold breake. 1611 Biste Zsa. xxx. 14 There 
shall not be found in the bursting of it, a sheard. 

b. sfec. by internal force or pressure. 

1§26 ser. PerfiiW.de W. 1531) 291 b, The body is not able 
to receyue it all, without feare of brastynge. 1600 SHaks, 
ol. ¥. Z. .i. 38 The wretched annimall heau'd forth such 
groanes That their discharge did stretch his leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. 1885 Manchester Exam. 22 Sept. 5/2 
Vhe damage caused hy the bursting of an embankment. 

t 2. spec. Rupture ; hernia. Oés. 

1844 natr Acgim. Lyfe (1560) U viijb, To reniove the 
swelling of the coddes proceding of ventositie, or of anye 
other canse (except brustyng 

+3. Explosion, explosive noise. Ods, 

77 Smotcett //umph. Cl. (1793) IN. 34 The bursting, 
belching, and brattling of the French horns in the passage. 

4. Rushing impetuously from restraint or rest. 

1871 KR. keiuis Catdudlus txiii. 86 The lion .. With a step, 
a roar, a bursting unarrested of any brake. 

5. comé, with various advbs. (cf. the vb.) 

«1440 /’romp. Part. 50 Brestynge downe, fSrostracio. 
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xssz Hutoet Afosthune, or brasting out. 1712 STEELE 
Sfect. No. 474 ?2 The occasional burstings out into laughter. 

6. attrzb. bursting charge, the charge of 
powder required for bursting a shell or case-shot ; 
a small charge of fine powder placed in contaet 
with a charge of coarser powder to ensure the 


ignition of the latter. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 134 The bursting charge is very 
small, but it suffices to break the shell into about 30 pieces. 
1862 F. Grirritas Artil. Wax. (ed. 9) 194 Loaded shells 
should never be fired with less than the authorized bursting 
charge. ‘4 

Bursting (bustin), sp a. [f Burst v. + 
-InG2,] That bursts (see senses of the verb). 

a1o00 Sax. Leechd. 1, 272 Untrnmnissa das lichoman 
pet is berstende lic. 1667 Mitron ?. Z. 1x. 98 Bursting 
passion. 31714 YounG Force Relig. uu. 210 Afar his bursting 
groans were heard. 1777 Sir W, Jones Palace of Fort. 
15 As distant thunder breaks the bursting cloud. 1847 
Loner. Evan. 1. ii. 99 From our bursting barns they would 
feed. 1863 KincLake Cristea V. i. (1877) 245 Fragments.. 
from a bursting shell. 

Burstle, var. of BRISTLE v.2, BRUSTLE v.2 

+ Burstning, vé/. sé. Obs. Incorrect form = 
BurRstING ; rupture, hernia. 

1607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts 504 Arnoldus commendeth a 
plaister made of a Rams skin for burstning. 1635 Swan 
Spec. AZ, (1670) 220 Sulphur-wort. .is used with good success 
against the ruptures and burstnings of young children. 

Burstness (b@istnés). Also 6 brastnes ; 
and see BuRSTeNNESS. [f. BuRS? AA/. a. + -NESS.] 
The state of being burst ; rupture ; hernia. 

1552 Hutoet, #rastues, or rupture of a man. 1607 Top- 
sELL Four-f, Beasts 204 The Ointment ., healeth burstness. 
Jbid. (1658) 64 The skin of the feet and nose of an Ox.. 
helpeth. .burstness very much. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. 
Il., Aupéure..burstness ; a distemper in a horse. 

Bur-stone, variant of BuRR-STONE, 

+ Burst-wort. Ods. [f. Burst sé. + Wort.] 
An old name for Herniaria glabra, a herb for- 
merly thought helpful for curing ruptures. 

1597 Gerarv /ferébad clxiii. 455 [Herniaria] is called .. in 
English Rupture woort, and Burstwoort. 1661 Lovett ///s¢. 
Ania. & Min. 448 Leaves, of burst-wort, marsh-mallows. 

Burstyll, obs. form of BRISTLE. 

+ Burt, v. Obs. Also 5 burt-on, 6 burte. 
Pa. t. and ga. pple. burt. [Cf. Burr v.] 

1. ¢rans. and adsol. To push or thrust, as with 


horns ; to butt. 

1440 Pronzp, Parv, 56 Burton’, as hornyd bestys, cornuz- 
feto. 1552 Hutorr, Bert lyke a ramme, arviefo. 1556 
Asp. PARKER Psalter cxxviii. 44 Our hornes shall burte them 
downe, : 

2. To pierce, gore. 

1597 MontTGoMERIE Cherrie & S?. 165 Than furth I drew 
that deadlie dairt.. It hurt me, it burt me, The ofter I it 
handill. a 1605 — /n Prais of Maistres, Quhais beutie has 
me burt? Quhais beutie healls my hurt? 

3. ‘To indent, dint (as a tin-kettle). Somerset. 

Hence Burter, Burting vé/. sd. 

* c1440 Prom, Parv. 56 Burtare, beste [1499 burter], cor- 
nupeta, Tdbtd, son ee cornupetus. 

Burt(e, Burth-e: see Brrr, Brrru. 

Burthen, etc.: see BuRDEN. 

Barton (bput’n). Also barton. 

A small tackle consisting of two or three blocks 
or pulleys used to set up or tighten rigging, or to 
shift heavy bodies. There are several varieties, 
as Spanish burton, top burton. 

1704 in Harris Ler. Techutcum, 19769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Burton, a..small tackle, formed by two 
blocks or pulleys. . generally employed to tighten the shrouds 
ofthe top-masts. 1794 Rigging & Seamauship 1. 199 Bur- 
ton-Pendents are..placed over the topmast-head, that the 
thimbles may hang on each side, to hook the burton-tackles 
in. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 118/1 The Spanish barton con- 
sists of two moveable wheels and one fixed wheel. 1860 H. 
Stuarr Seaman's Catech, 35 The top burtons are hooked 
to the burton pendants. 

+Burton-wood. Os. A shrub found in 

Campeachy and in the Galapagos islands. 
_ 1697 Dampier Vay, I. 101 Bushes of Burton-wood, which 
is very good firing. 1699 /éid. 11.11.57 We .. harden the 
Steels of our Fire-Arms .. ina Logwood-fire [or else]... with 
Burton wood or the Grape-tree. 

Bur-tree, var. of BourtrEE, elder; see also 
Burr 56.8, banyan-tree, 

Burwarke, obs. form of Butwark. 

Burwe, burwgh, burwhe, obs. ff. Boroucn, 
Burrow. 

+ Bury, s+. Obs. Also 6 bery, 7 berry. 
[Originally dative of durhk: see BoroucH 1b.] A 
manor-house, or large farm; a specialization of 
the OF. burh, byrig ‘an enclosed or fortified place’ 
which still survives in many local names. 

1175-1576 [see Boroucu rb] 1598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
11603) 294 The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a 
Court) there kept in their Bery or Court-hall. 1654 Gayton 
Fest. Notes ut, vi. 106 They went untill they cane toa Bury. 
1656 Biountr Glossogr., Berry..The chicf house of a Man- 
nor, orthe Lords seat isso called..tothis day; especially in 
Iferefurdshire, where there are the Berries of Luston, 
Stockton, etc. 

Bury beri), v. Forms: 1 byra(e)an, byrigan, 
2 byrien, 3 birr3enn (Orm.), 3-5 burien, by- 
ry(en, birien, 4 birin, 5 byryyn, byryn, beryyn, 


BURY. 


berry, 3-5 biry, beri(e, 4-6 bery, byry, (6 
byrry, byrrey, burrey, burry, burye, bewry, 
7 buerie, bure), 4 burye, 4-7 burie, 4- bury. 
Also Sc. 5 beryss, 6 berisch. [OE. dyzzan wk. 
v.i:-WGer. *éurgjan (of which the only other 
trace is the OS. derivative dzrgis/? sb. = BURIELS), 
app. f. éuxg- ablaut-stem of OTeut. *derg-an str. v. 
to protect, cover: see BERGH vw. The Scotch 
forms éeryss, berisch, appear to follow the analogy 
of words from French like peryss, perisch.] 

1. To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in a 
tomb; to inter. Hence to commit (a corpse) to 
the sea, with *pPrenuate funeral rites. 

a x000 Hyntus (Gr.) x. 29 Pone gzeomormod Josep byrigde. 
1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. J: & sythen 
byrieden him. cu12zg0 Gen. & Ex, 2520 Hise odre bredere.. 
Woren ybiried at ebron. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 489 He 
deit soyn, and beryit was. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13674 Asca- 
tus..Gert bryng hom to burgh, birit hom faire. ¢ 1440 Vork 
Alyst. xvii. 285 Sen thy body beryed shalbe, This mirre will 
I giffe to bi grauyng. 1gs2 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 51 
Thame that will nocht berisch or erde the bodis of thair 
freindis on the North part of the kirk yard. 1593 SHAKs. 
Rich. 11, . iii. 155 Ile be buryed in the Kings high-way. 
1635 Tom a Lincolne u.in Thoms’ £, £. Prose Rom. (1858) 
II. 344 Buring him inhumanly upon a dunghill. 1852 Ten- 
nyson Ode on Wellingtou 1 Let us bury the Great Duke. 

b. Said of the surviving relatives: hence, Zo 


have buried (one’s relatives)=to have lost them 


by death. 

1710 STEELE Tadley No. 215 P4 My elder Sister buried 
her Husband about Six Months ago. 1723 S. Mortanp 
Spec. Lat. Dict. 11 To Bury, as one buries his Relations 
when he survives them, Eferre. 

ce. Said of the religious functionary who cele- 
brates the rites which accompany interment. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 51 Sono ping be askid..for dead to be 
byried. 1401 Pol. Poents & Songs (1859) 11. 87 Whi .. wil 
we not..birien the poreas wel as the riche? AZod. ‘1 never 
object to bury a dissenter; indeed I should be most happy 
to bury them all,’ 

a. abso. 

1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in Ann, Diocese Lichfield 
IV. 26, Kls. peyd tothe bysshope for his laysance to byrrey. 
1854 CoL. Wiseman Fadiola 1. xi. 145 Thereis no evidence 
of the Christians having buried anywhere, anteriorly to the 
construction of catacombs. 

e. fig. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom, 51 Hwenne bu scrift underuongest 
penne buriest pu pine sunnen. 1382 Wyctir Rom. vi. 4 
We ben to gidere biried with him bi cristendom in to 
deeth. a@igss Lynpesay Trag. 427 3e Prencis and Prelatis 
.-Sall bureit be in hell. 1594 SHaks. Rich. 7/7, 1. iv. 423 
Thou didst kil my Children. But in your daughters wombe 
I bury them. 1850 MerRivaLe Kom. Enep. (1865) I. iii. 119 
His first care must have been to bury the evidence in the 
graves of his associates. 1875 Jowett Plazo, Gorgias (ed. 2) 
II. 393 He would bury you under a mountain of words. 

2. ‘To put under ground for the same purposes 
as a corpse, e.g. fo bury a person alive ; to consign 
to the ground any carcase, decaying organized 
matter, rubbish, etc.; also, other things, in sign 
of their final abandonment or abrogation. Zo 
bury the hatchet: to put away strife, settle a 
quarrel, in allusion to the American-Indian cere- 
mony of burying a tomahawk on the conclusion 


of a peace. 

1535 CovERDALE Yer. xxil.19 As an Asse shall he be buried. 
1610 SHAkS. 7emip. v. 1. 55 I'le breake my staffe, Bury it cer- 
taine fadomesinthe earth. 1884 arfer’s Mag. Feb. 412/2 
She buried the hatchet. oe 

b. fg. To consign to oblivion, put out of the 


way, abandon and forget. 

1593 SHaks. 3 /fen. VJ, 1v. 1. 55 In your Bride you bury 
Brotherhood. 1601 — 22. Cy 1Vv. iii. 159 Giue me a bow! of 
wine, In this I bury all vnkindnesse Cassius. 1670 J. LAw 
Let. in Lauderdale Papers (1885) (11. App. i. 234 To burie 
presbiterian government with their oun consent. 1712 Addr. 
Cambridge in Lond. Gaz, No. 5027/5 May Faction be 
buried. 1885 A.B. Exuis IV, Afric. 7st. xi. 263 The natives 
.- had buried their own differences and united to repel the 
invaders, 

c. To consign to a position of obscurity, in- 
accessibility, or inaction ; often reff. and pass. 

1711 Vind. Sacheverell 74 It would bea pity to bury so 
promising a young Gentleman in such a place. 1722 DE 
For Col. Fack (1840) 186, I looked upon myself as one 
buried alive in a remote part of the world. 1751 JoHNnson 
Raibl, No, 100 ? 1 Many well disposed persons .. are so 
unfortunate as to be totally buried in the country. 178z 
Cowper Trxth 443 Sorrow might .. Bury herself in solitude 
profound. 1828 Scorr F. AL. Perth (1860) 5 To retire from 
the world and bury herself in the recesses of the cloister. — 

3. Without restriction of purpose: To deposit 
or hide under ground; to cover up with earth or 
other material. 

c1340 Cursor JM. 16919 (Fairf.) pe Iewis .. beried [tho 
crossis] fro Crysten men in a preuy stede. 1530 Patscr. 
451/1 [tis the propertye of a dogge to burye his meate in 
the grounde, 1542 Boorpe Dyefary xviii. (1870) 277 Bake 
meate..is buryd in paast. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 378 A 
Bottle of Beer, buried in like manner as before, became 
more lively. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 547 The frozen 
Earth lyes buried there, below A hilly Heap, seven Cubits 
deep in Snow. 1753 Cnampers Cycl, Supp. s. v. Burial, 
Chemists concn Caey their cements. 1841 Lane Arad, 
Vis. 53 So I took the money. .and buried 3000 pieces of gold. 


b. Of things: To cover over out of sight, to sub- 
merge. 


BURYING. 


1737 MILtER Gerd. Dict. (1759) s. Vv. Cedrus, Vhis wood.. 
resisting gun shots, and burying the shot without splinter- 
ing. 1791 Smuaton /idystone L,§ 272 ‘Vhe seas that are 
said. .in a manner to bury the house in time ofstonns. /déd. 
§ 273 The two stones together would compleatly..bury the 
cramps. : 

4. To plunge or sink deep ¢”, so as to cover 
from view ; to put out of sight; also in phrases, 
to bury one’s face in one’s hands, one’s hands in 
one’s pockets, etc. 

1601 Hotianp /’/iny I. 45 ‘Vhe river that is buried vnder 
the earth, twentie iniles off appeareth againe. 1710 ADDISON 
Whig-/xam, No. 4 ? 1 As well assault an army that is 
buried in intrenchments. 1815 Byron //ed, Melodies, Song 
of Saul i, Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Unele Tom's C. xxxiii. 299 Taking a pin .. he 
buried it to the head in her flesh. 1853 Kinestey //ypatia 
xxv. 312 Hypatia sat still in her chainber, her face buried 
in her hands. 

b. intr. for ref. or pass. To burrow ; also Afech. 


to lie embedded or enclosed. 

31841 Jounston in Prac. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No, 
The annnal buries in sand. 
124 ae ends of the planks which bury in the rabbets. 

ce. fig. 

61449 Prcock Aefr. 1, vill. 39 ‘The inward book of lawe 
of kinde, biried in mannis soule and herte. 1712 BERKELEY 
Pass. Cort. 59 Wks. 1871 11]. 113 Every man’s particular 
rule is buried in his own breast. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. 
//ist, ii. 61 The truth, that now is buried beneath the mass 
of the old British legends. 

5. pass. To be profoundly absorbed or engrossed 
72 a habit or practice. 

1380 Wyciir Yracts xviii. Wks. (1880) 271 Prelatis & 
peynted religious beried in here olde synne. 1603 KNoLLES 
lHist. Turkes (1621) 654 Charles the emperour resolved. .to 
passe over into Affricke, whilest Solyman was yet buried in 
the Persian wars. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 9 His mind 
Half buried in some weightier argument. 

Bury, obs. form of Burrow. 

Buryer, obs. form of Bunter. 

Burying (berijin), vd. sé. 
verb.) [f. Bury v. +-1NG1.] 

1. The action of entombing a dead body or 
anything similarly treated; burial, interment. 

1297 R. Giouc. 382 Henry, hys 3onge sone, was at hys 
buryng. cr3z0e A. Ads. 8013 N'uste mon never hethen 
kyng Have so riche a buryeng. 1388 Wyctir Jer. xxii. 19 
tHe schal be biried with the biriyng of an asse. c1420 S’r 
Amadace xxiv, 1 schalle. . Bringe his bodi to Cristun beriinge. 
1608 Suaks. Per, ut. ii. 72 Who findsher, give her burying. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suff. s.v., Burying alive, was the 
punishment of a Vestal who had violated her vow of vir- 
ginity. 3772 Jonnsonin At. Trans. LX. 144 Ananxe.. 
imports war: the taking it up, being a declaration of war ; 
and the burying it, a token of peace. AZo. ‘Whe day after 
the battle was devoted to the burying of the dead. 

+ b. concr. A funeral, a burial. Oés. or diaé. 

368: E. Mureny State /re/, § 31 He ..tarried a while in 
the. .place ere the Burying came. 1750 Wescey Hks. (1872) 
I]. 192 There being a great burying in the afternoon. 1787 
Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Ode upon O. Wks, 1812 1. 433 Palls 
that grace a burying. 

2. The action of depositing under ground, cover- 
ing over with earth or other material ; also fig. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 315 The Burying of Bottles of Drink 
well stopped. A/a/. The burying of his talent by the unpro- 
fitable servant. 

3. Comb. and Atirib., as burying-bell, -day, 
-grave ; also + burying-light, ?the tapers used at a 
funeral service; tburying-ticket, ?a funeral card. 

1552 in Church Goods of Berks. 8 A burienge bell, asakeringe 
bell. 1602 Return fr. Parnass. m1. v.(Arb.) 47 From our first 
birth, vntil our *burying day. 1592 SuHaxs. Kom. & Fal. un. 
iii. ro What is her *burying graue that is her wombe. 1887 H. 
R. Haccare xxxi. Fess in Coruhill Mag. Mar. 321 You are 
likely to meeta “burying party. 1522 Bk. Founder's Comp. 
in V. & Q. un. IX. 62 Payd to the Wax Chaundler for the 
*beryin lycht at Sen Marky'*, x71z STEELE Speci. No. 431. 
Pay Then nibbled all the red Wax of our last Bull-Tickets, 
and three Weeks after the black Wax from the * Burying- 
‘Yickets of the old Gentleman. 

Buryin , ffl. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
terring ; enclosing, whelming. : 

1762-9 Fatconer Shifwr. i. 590 The burying waters close 
a:ound their head. 1855 Tennyson Aaa y. 12 Never an 
end to the stream of passing fect, Driving, hurrying, marry- 
ing, burying. 

licence Burying beetle, -sylph, aclavicorn beetle, 
which excavates the ground beneath the dead 
bodies of mice, moles, and other small quadrupeds, 
so as to bury them as a nidus for its larvee, 

x80z Binc.ey Ani, Biog. (1813) Il. 126 ‘The burying 
syIph..Synonyms. Silpha vespillo. I-inn.—Scarabarus sil- 
phoides? 1883 Woop in Gd. JVords Dec. 762/1 Burying 
Beetles, with their orange and black-banded bodies. 

Bu'rying-ground. A place for burial; a 
churchyard, graveyard, cemetery. 

3711 Lond. Gaz. 4911/4 ‘They intend to let by Lease the 
Burying-ground in Bunhill-field. 1814 Q. Aew, Il. 83 
A Moravian burying-ground. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & 
Schm, 210 Getting out, just as a party of unscrupulous re- 
surrectionists were in the act of entering the burying-ground. 
1872 Mark Iwain /unoc. Aér. xv. 99 Pére la Chaise, the 
national burying-ground of France. 

Burying-place. A place of burial, a tomb; 
now usually == prec. 

1382 Wryc1iF Gen. xxiii. 4 Gif 3¢ to me ry3t of a biryyng 
place with 30w. c1qgo Merwin iii. 57 Uter .. lete write 
ypon eche beryinge place his naine that lay vnder. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's (nst. 1. 330 Burying places were called 

Vor, I. 


. 266 


(Forms: see the 


In- 


¢1850 Radim. Navig. (Weale) 
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Cameteria, Sleping places. 161% Dipie Gen, alix. 30 The 
caue. .which Abraham bought. .for a possession of a burying 
place. 1726 Aviurrk Parerg. 132 Kvery Person may have 
a LBurying-place in his own Estate. 1870 KF. Wirson CA. 
Lindisf. 65 Vhe burying-place around it has been used 
within memory. 

Buryt, obs. forin of Bown, soapwort. 

+ Bus, sd.) Os. Also 6 bowse. [a. Du. /xs, 
MDu. duis ‘ gun’, a specialized sense of dus, burs 
box: cf. Ger. drchse, and see Harquebus.] A 
harquebus. 

1549 Compl. Scot. (1801) Mak reddy your cannons bas- 
tardis, falcons .. busis, doggis, doubil busis, hagbuttis of 
croche, half haggis. 1556 Chron. Gr. /riars 42 [see Bowze]. 

Bus, ’bus (bus), sJ.2. Occas. buss. A familiar 
shortening of Omnibus. Hence dus-driver, -man, ete. 

1832 Ht. Martineau cal § Woe i. 14 If the station offers 
mea place in a buss. 1837 /‘raser’s Wag. XVI. 680 An- 
other Buss came up. a@ 1845 Baruam /ngol. Leg. Ser. 11. 
(1858) 445 lhere was no taking refuge too then, as with us, 
On a slip-sloppy day, ina cab or a'bus. 1851 Belgravia 
73 Whilst thundering down Hundreds of busses scour the 
trembling town. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour V1. 348 As 
the busmen call them, 1887 /?uach 12 Mar. 130/2 She is 
left without a penny to pay for tram or bus. 1887 /’ad// 
Mall G. 25 July 6/1 Tale of the ‘bus inen’s woes... the 
private "buses. ; ' 

Iicnce Bus v. in colloqg. phr. fo bus i/: to go 
by bus. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. 1.111. 93 A little too bad. .that 
you and I..should be compelled to "buss it. 1860 Cham. 
Frul. XIV. 116 We may ‘cab’ it..we may "bus it; or we 
may go hy boat. 

Bus, ~. (37d sing.) north. dial. Also buse, bos, 
bose, boes, (boost). /%«. /, bud(e, bute, bood, 
boot, boud, bode. Pres, Suéj. bove. [Contracted 
f. behoves, behoved, chiefly used impersonally. ‘Tran- 
sition forms in pa. t. were dy/hod, behode: sec 
BEnovE. The pa. t. ded, d7d, is stil] used in Sc. 
of moral or logical necessity: it is no longer 
impersonal. ] 

+1. smpersonally, (It) bchoves, is obligatory upon, 
is necessary for. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor 3/, 9870 Of a womman bos him be born. 
Jbtd. 10639 Pan bus pis may be clene and bright. /é/d. 
Resurrection 68. p.986 pat day..bode man again he boght. 
335z Minor Poems (1887) ix. 28 At the Nevil-cros, nedes bud 
tham knele. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Aeeve's T. 107 (Ellesm.) Him 
hoes [z.7. bihoues, byhoueb, falles, he muste} serue hym 
selne that has na swayn. c 1400 Vivaine §& Gaw. 3022 With 
both at ones bihoves him fight, So bus thedo. c1400 Desér. 
Troy 5115, | bid perfore barly, pat he bove herchyn. c 1440 
York Aflyst. vin. 148 Nowe bus me wende, c1500 /’oem 
on Death in Halliwell Nugz 7. 40 To rekkenynge buse us 
ryse. 

2. mod.Sc. fa. tense also as pres., with subject: 
Must, ought. 

a 3774 Fercuson £ lection, For tricks ye buitbetryin’. 1786 
Burns Dream vi, I fear, that wi’ the geese, I shortly boost 
to pasture I’ the craft some day, 1790 SHIRREF Poems 43 
(Jam.) A’ he said boot just betothepoint. 1818 Sus. FERRIER 
Varriage 11. 123 ‘ An’ ye bute to hae an English wife tu.’ 
1866 Cornth. May. X11]. 359 They bude to meet again. 
1868 G. Macponatp A. /alconer 1. 67, ‘1 bude to speik 
whan I was spoken till.’ 

Bus, Sc. form of Busu. 

Busard, obs. form of Buzzarn!. 

Busby (bvzbi). (Derivation unknown. 

Busby isthe name of an English village, and alsoa personal 
surname of some antiquity, well known as that of Dr. 
Richard Busby, Head Master of Westminster School 1640- 
1695.] 

+1. A kind of large bushy wig. Odés. 

1764 1. Brypces //omer Travest. (1797) I. 144 But In 
afraid we cannot get hiin A busby large enough to fit hin. 
1882 Globe 24 July 2/1 This ‘ Busby’, so often used collo- 
quially when a large bushy wig is meant, most probably 
took its origin, not .. from Dr. Busby, the famous head 
master of Westminster School, but from the wig deno- 
minated a ‘ Buzz’, from being frizzled and bushy. ; 

2. A tall fur cap, with or without a plume, having 
a bag (generally of cloth, and of the colour of the 
facings of the regiment) hanging out of the top, 
on the right side; worn by hussars, artillerymen, 
and engineers; hencc, one who wears a busby. 
Also dusby-bag. 

1807 (25 Dec.) in Malet //is¢, Rec. 18th L/ nssars (1869) 16 
Perinission received to be clothed as Hussars—jackets light 
blue, silver lace; busby-bags blue. 1853 in Duncan ///s¢. 
Royal Regt. Artill, (1873: 1). 44 Sealskin busbies were sub- 
stituted for bearskin. 1854 in Kinglake Crimea V. i, 271 
The Busby-bags taking it coolly. 1870 Daily News 27 Jul 
s They wore the handsome and characteristic jacket w sth 
our Ilussars have discarded for the tunic, and retained their 
busby. 1885 Asnanpace /f/. Dict. s.v., The bag appears 
to be a relic of a Hungarian head-dress from which a long 
padded bag hung over, and was attached to the right shoulder 
as a defence against sword-cuts. 


Buscage, obs. form of BoscaGk = thicket. 

Buscarl (buskail). ///s7. A inodernized form 
of the rith c. dudsecarl, a. ON. buzukarl, meaning 
‘seaman, Sailor, mariner’ [cf. Buss 56.1]. Found 
in the 17th c. legal antiquarics, and occasionally 
used by modern historical writers in this or the 
original form. 

azrz1 O, £. Chron. an. 1066 (Laud MS.) Pa butsecarlas 
hine forsocan. [1664 Spriman cites the forms éesecar/ 


‘Domesday, dutsecart, dbuthsecarl, buzsecarl, bucecar). 1678 
Tioust has /tuscarles, Buscarles, Mariners or Seamen. 


BUSH. 


1730 6 Baury /inftsecarl, Butescarl, a Boatswain or 
Mariner.) 1864 Ste I’. VParcrave Norm. 4 a6 IIl. 176 
Sturdy knights, active squires, weather-beaten butsecarles 
.. assembled at Fécamnp. 1866 Kincs.ey /ferew, 1. 53 Out 
and away aboard a ship among the buscarles. /did. vi. 
118 ‘The broad hats of peaceful buscarles. 

Buscaylle, obs. forin of Busnal.e. 

+ Busch, wv. orthern. Obs. Also bossh, [app. 
vnoinatopaic: cf. brush, rush, gush; also Basu, 
ete.] frans. To flow with a rush, to gush; to 
rush with force. 

c1325 EE. Adit. PC. 143 pe wawes & efte busched to 
te A ep pat breed fyssches. ¢1350 1t/L. /alerne 173 Vil 

it big was & bold to buschen on felde. c1g00 Destr. Lroy 
11120 Myche blode ole Dedy bosshet out after. 1535 FTLWAKT 
Cron. Scot. V1. 368 And all the bowellis buschit out, 

Busch.-, carlier spelling of Busi-. 

Busch(e, buscie, obs. forms of Buss. 

Busch en, var. of Busk wv. Ods. ; 

+ Buschbome. -Sc. Olds. [a. Flem. dushoom, i.e. 
box-beam, box-tree> see Box sb.1] Boxwood, box. 

1513 Dovcias /Euets ix. x. 67 Bos schawinys of turnyt 
buschboun [ed. 1553 buschbome] tre. 

Buschie, carly equivalent of Busuman, 

1731 Mrepiey A’olben's Cape G. //ofe 1. 89 A sort of Hot- 
tentot Banditti infests all the nations about the cate -They 
are called Buschies or High-way men. /é¢d. 269 The honest 
Ilottentots abhor these Buschies as they do their devil. 

Buschop e, obs. form of Bisnop. 

Buscom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Buscy, obs. form of Buss 56.1 

+ Buse, v. rare. Aphetic form of ABUSE. 

1589 WarNnER Add, Jeng. Vi. xxx. (1612) 151 My wife.. 
Shall not ywis be bused by the squandring Pollo. 

Buse, obs. = Boose, cattle-stall ; Kus v. behoves. 

Busemare, var. Bismer, Ods., shame, reproach. 

Buserde, obs. form of Buzzarn!. 

Bush (buf), s¢.1 Forms: 3-7 busk, 4-7 buske; 
4 bos(s’ch e, bossh(e, buss(e, (also bousch e, 
boysch, buysch(e), 4-5 busch(e, bussch(e, 4-6 
bussh(e, 5 boshe, 6 bushe, buszhe, s- bush; 
Sc. 6- bus, buss. (ME. bush, a. ON. busk-r (Da. 
busk, Sw. buske), cogn. w. OIG. bush (MHG. 
busch, bosch, Ger. busch), MDu. duse, bose (Du. 
bosch, bos), all ad. Rom. dosco or late L. doscum, 
boscus wood, of which the ulterior source isunknown, 
Cf. BoseaGe, Bosk. The form éasé is still found in 
northern dial., but in Sc. is reduced to dus, dass; 
the duss of the Ayenbite was only Dan Michel’s 
way of spelling dusk with ss for s/.] 

1. A shrub, particularly one with close branches 
arising from or near the ground; a small clump 
of shrubs apparently forming one plant. 

a. Form dusk. Obs. exe dial. 

61250 Gen, & Ex. 2779 Vt of dat busk.. God sente an 
steuene. 1377 Lanai. ?. 272 B. x1. 136 Briddes .. pat in 
buskes [1393 C. xiv. 156 bosshes, bussches, busches] made 
nestes. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Buske or busshe, rudus, 
dumus. 1549 Compl. Scot. 37 Virdis hoppand fra busk to 
tuist. 1601 YaRincton 72wo Lament. Tra. .ii.in Bullen 
O. PLAY, Vhickets full of buskes. 1670 Ray. Lng. Prez, 
(1678) 54 Lads‘ love's a busk of broom, 1863 Lp. Lytton 
Ring Amasis V1. 211 The old straight carriage-drives. .now 
wind in and out among the busks and thickets. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., Busks, bushes, 

B. Form dush. 

4315 SnHorEnAM 131 Thou art the bosche of Synay. 1340 
-lyenb, 28 Nein gerse, ne in busse, ne in trauwe. 1382 
Wyciir Luke vi. 44 A boysch [1388 buysche] of breris. 13 
Trevisa Barth. De 7". R. xvi ex. (1495) 696 A busshe 
hyghte Rubus. ¢1420 /’allad. on //ush.1. 87 As plummes 
boshes are. 1543 -{cf 35 //en. }-///, xvii. § 4 Over-grown 
with Bushes or Under-wood. 1667 Mitton /’. Z.1v. 176 The 
undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling bushes. 1864 Tenny- 
son Grandmother 40 In the bush beside me chirrupt the 
nightingale. 

y-. Form dus (Seo. 

xg28 Lyxpesay Dreme 62 And flemit Flora frome cuery 
bank and bus. 1768 Ross //elenore 26 (Jam.) Upon the 
busses birdies sweetly sung. 1813 Picken Joems 163 (Jam 
I like our hills an’ heathery braes, Ilk burdie, buss, an’ 
burnie. Sc. Proverbs, Better a wee buss than nae beild. 
Ve maun bow to the buss ye get bicld frae. 

b. Phr. 70 deal the bush; (dit.) in bat-fowling, to 
rousc the birds that they may fly into the net held 
Ly some one else; | fig.) to expend labour of which 
the fruit is not gained by oneself. (Cf. Beat v. 26.) 
70 beat formerly also go, wend, seek) abont the bush; 
to go indirectly and tentatively towards an object, 
to avoid coming to the point. Cf. BEaT v. 26 c.) 

¢ 1440 Generydes 4524 Some bete the bussh and some the 
byrdes take. xr520 Winttintos Vad. (1527) 1 A longe be- 
tynge aboute the busshe and losse of tyme to a yonge be- 
gynner. 1553 T. Witsos Aéeé. 1b, If he utter his mind in 

ha wordes: and tell it orderly, without goynge about the 

ushe. 1561 T. Norton Cafuis's /nst, 1. 12 That we shuld 
not seke about the bush for an vncertaine Godhead. 1658 9 
in Burton ary (2828) 111. 528 We have beaten the bush, 
and not come plainly to the point. 1705 Vanexecu Confeder, 
1}. 1, I went round the bush, and round the bush, before I 
came tothe matter. 1819 Blackie. oh IV. 621 Ile never 

oes about the bush fora phrase. 1822 Hazuitt Vad/e-t, 11. 
x, 212 Ile does not beat about tae bush for difficulties or 
excuses. 1837 Cartyte fr. Rev. 2671 I1.1 iii. 18 1 enighted 
fowls, when you beat their bushes, rush towards any hight. 

ce. Lreverts. 

1g99 SANDYs /urope Spec. 11632 123 Thus hath every 
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gap his bush, each suspition his prevention. 1600 Ho.tanp 
Livy xxut. ini. 474 Therefore with one bush (as they say) ye 
are to stop two gaps, and to do bothatonce, 1638 Sanner- 
von Serv. I]. 97 This common usage of the phrase, as it 
well preserveth the sence, so doth it also (that I inay stop 
two gaps with one bush justifie the truth of this charge in 
iny Text. ¢1689 Vopish Pol. Unmaskt 84 in 3rd Coll. 
Pens 1689) 23/2 With them one Bird in Hand’s worth two 
ith’ Bush. 1875 Jevons Money (1878)247 The .. chance of 
receiving gold which is still like the bird in the bush. 

2. In northern dialects extended to sub-shrubs 
as heather, or herbaceous plants growing in a 
clump, as vettles, ferns, rushes. 

1sz9 Lynpesay Complaynt 408 Ihone Vpeland bene full 
blyith, I trow, Because the rysche bus kepis his kow. 1570 
Trag. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 232 Than mycht the 
Rasche bus keip ky on the bordour. 1570-87 HoLinsHED 
cot. Chron, (1806) 11. 95 Caused the rash bush to keep the 
cow. 18:8 Scott Kod Ney xxv, The oppressors that hae 
driven me to tak the heather-bush for a bield. 

+3. collectively. A clump of shrubs, a thicket ; 
bushy ground. (Cf. Bosk 2.) Obs. exc. as re- 


introduced in sense g. 

1523 Firziers. Surv. 2 b, Highe grounde and drie is 
moost conuenyent for shepe, wode grounde and busshe for 
beestes. 1580 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 4 She had hidden 
herself in a grove .. But ‘heseus finding her, called her .. 
Upoa which .. she came out of the bush, a 1639 Srottis- 
woop //ist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 261 The rest betook them to 
a little bush of wood, where being environed on all sides, 
they yielded. 

+4. A clump of shrubs used as a place of con- 
ceaiment ;=AM-BUSH, q.v. So fo take a bush, to 
thrust or run one’s head in a bush. Obs, 

¢ 1330 Arth. 6 Aferl. 8432 In on busse thou the hide. 1375 
Barspour Aruce vu. 71 [He] stud in-till a busk lurkand. 
¢ 1380 Sir Feruinb, 2887 Pan schullab our men of hem be- 
war! & breken out of be bossche. ¢1386 CHaucer Avr's 
7. 659 This Palamon Was in a bussh that no man myghte 
hym se. @1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 28 As the 
beast passed by, he start out of a buske. 163: J. Burces 
Ausw. Rejoined 52 Wee againe takes a bush, and hides 
himselfe vnder the ambiguous terme of Religious Ceremo- 
nies. 1655 GurNatt Car, 12 Arm. i. (1 21/1 Instead of 
confessing their sins, they run their head in a bush, and by 
their good will would not come where God is. 

b. Reggar's-bush : see BEGGAR 8. 

1600 Suaks. A. YL. in. iii. 85 And wil you (being a man 
of your breeding’, be married vnder a bush like a begger? 

5. A branch or bunch of ivy ‘perhaps as the 
plant sacred to Bacchus) hung up as a vintner's 
sign ; hence, the sign-board of a tavern. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 642/1 Set vp for 
a bare signe, as a tauerners bush or tapsters ale stake. 
1591 Fiorio aud Frutes 185 Womens beauty..is like vnto 
an Juy bush, that cals men to the tauern, but hangs itselfe 
withoute to winde and wether, 1612 Dekker // n0f good 
Tlay Wks. 1873 III. 280 Asa drawer in a new Tauern, first 
day the bush is hung vp. ¢ 2613 RowLanps More Knaues 
Vet 36 At next bush and signe Calling for clarret. 1644 
Evetyn Mem. (1857 I. 97 Wicker bottles dangling over even 
the chief entrance .. serving for a vintner’s bush. 1692 in 
Capt. Snuth's Seaman's Gravt.xxxi. 150 You may bind two 
of them across, like a Tavern-Bush. 1753 CHamsers Cyc, 
Supp., Bush, also denotes a coronated frame of wood hung 
out as a sign at taverns ..antiently, signs where wine was 
sold were bushes. 1788 H. Watvote Remin. ix. 71 How 
should people know where wine is sold, unless a bush is 
hung out? 

b. Hlence, the tavern itsclf. 

@ 1625 Beaum. & Ie. (O.) Twenty to one you find him at 
the bush. 1631 Hevwoow Alaid of West un. v. Wks. 1874 II. 
415 Then will J go home to the bush Where I drew wine. 

e. Proverb. Good wine needs no bush, 

1600 Suaks. A.}¥. L. Epil, If it be true that good wine 
uceds no bush, 'tis true, that a good play needes no Epilogue. 
1611 Cotcr. 5. v. Gon, Good wine draws customers without 
uny help of an iuy-bush, 1674 R. Gonrrey /uy. & Ad. 
Physic 168 As good Wine needs no Bush, no more do good 
‘ledicines a printed Bill, 1845 Foro //andbk. Spain i. 30 
Good wine needs neither bush, herald, nor crier. 1851 W. 
Tuowssury in Gd. Words 432 Faded boughs—the bush 
that good wine does not need rustle over the door. 

d. fiy. as To hang out bushes. 

1616 Deacm. & Fu Cust. Countr. iu. ii, Young women 
in the old world were not wont, Sir, To hang out gaudy 
bushes for their beauties. 1643 Sik T. Browne Relig. Med. 
ut. § 2 Ineveryone of them, some outward figures, which hang 
as signes or bushes of their inward formes. : 

e. fig. Koasting, bluster, ‘tall talk’. U.S. drad. 

1837 Eatinurton C/ockm. (1862) 450 You Maine folks have 

been talkin’ a leetle too fast lately, a leetle too much bush. 


+6. ¢ransf. Anything resembling a bush; a bushy 
inass of foliage, feathers, etc.; a bunch. Obs. 
or drat, 


1813 Dovcias neds vin. xii. 77 Amyd a bus of speris in 
rayd thai. 1530 Paiscr. 202/1 Busshe of oystrisshe fethers, 
flumart. 1542 Upat Lrasim. Apophth, 296.a, The cypres 
tree. growyng sharpe with « bushe greate beneth and 
smal abone of a trymme facion, 163: Steep //ist. Gt. Bret, 
1X. 11. (1632) 464 In the ninth of his Raigne a blazing Starre 
appeared with two bushes, 1648 Gace Hest Jud. xi. (1655) 
40 Vhey put on all their bravery... and bushes of feathers. 

7. esp. A lushy head of hair. (Very common 
in #6th c.: of hair is now expressed.) 

1509 Parctay Ship of Fooles(1570)232 To hyre the bush of 
one that late is dead, Iherewith to disguise his fooles doting 
head. 1530 Patscr. 762 Vrymime my busshe, barber. 1609 
Dinix (Douay) 2 A ings xiv. 26 Once a yeare he was powled, 
becanse his bush did burden him. 1640 SANDERSON Se7'77. 
147 A hush of hair will do it, where it groweth. 1719 D’Urrey 
Mills \. 57 Wie who wears a long bush, All powder’d down 
from his Pericrane. a1845 anuam /agold, Leg. Ser. i. 
(1858) 508 A continued tuft of coarse, wiry hair. .swelled out 
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in a greyish-looking bush above the occiput. 1880 Char. 
¥rut.774 Their heads. .covered with great bushes of wool. 
b. occas. of a bushy beard, or eyebrows. 

{c1g00 Fevasne §& Gaw. 261 His hrowes war like litel 
buskes.] 1647S. SHEpparD 2d pt. Committee-Man. Curr. t. 
ii. 2 His chin has no bush, save a little downe. 1859 Ten- 
nvson Vivien 659 He dragg'd his eyebrow bushes down, 
and made A snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes. —_ 

+8. A bushy tail, ¢sf. of a fox;= Brus 56.7 3 b. 

1575 Turserv. Be. lenerie 241 The tayle of a foxe is 
called his Bush. 1577 Dee Relat, Sfir. 1. (1659) 113 It 
seemeth to be a dead Lion; for it hath a long tail with a 
bush at the end. 1610 GuiLuim /Vereddry 1, xiv. (1660) 166 
Termes of the Tayle, That of a Fox is termed his Bush. 


9. (Recent, and probably a direct adoption of — 


the Dutch desch, in colonies originally Dutch.) 
Woodland, country more or less covered with 
natural wood: applied to the uncleared or un- 
tilled districts in the British Colonies which are 
still in a state of nature, or largely so, even though 
not wooded; and by extension to the country as 


opposed to the sows. 

1780 [cf. dush-cat in 11]. 3828 Scotr Tafestr. Chamber, 
When I was in the Bush, as the Virginians call it. 1837 J. 
Lane A. S. Wales 1. 253 His house was well enough for 
the bush, as the country is generally termed in the colony. 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1871) Il. v. iv. 187 The Black man 
loves the Bush. 1873 Trottore Astralia I. 299 Nearly 
every place beyond the influences of the big towns is called 
‘bush’ even though there should be not a tree to be seen. 
1874 Geikit Life foods ii. 21 Every thing being much 
cheaper in Toronto than away in the bush. 1886 New Zea- 
land Herald 1 June 2/4 There is a bush upon it of 63 acres. 

b. Zo take to the bush. 

1837 J. Lanc. WV. S. IF ales II. 13 Four of them imme- 
diately take to the bush, i. e. become bush-rangers, or run- 
away convicts, subsisting on plunder. 

10. Attrib. and general Comé.: a. in sense 1, as 
bush-Sagot, -fruit, -ground, -planting, -tuft; bush- 


grown, -like, -skirted adjs.; b. in senses 7 and 8, as 


bush beard,-hair, -head,-tail,-wig; sobush-bearded, 
-haired, -headed, -tavicd adjs.; ©. in sense 9 , = 
‘in the Bush’), as bush-farm, -farming, -fire, -inn, 
-land, -tife, -rider, -track, -work, BUSH-RANGER, 

1606 S77 CG. Goosecappe 1. 1. in O. Pd. (1884) II]. 11 He 
weares a “bush beard. 1662 GREENHALGH in Ellis Orze. 
Lett. u. 309. IV. 8 A learned Jew with a mighty bush- 
beard. 1615 A. Srarrorp Heaz. Dogge 539 An austere 
‘bushbearded Philosopher. 1876 G. MerepitH Beach. 
Career Il. i. 13 He was a fair, huge, bush-bearded man. 
1843 Frol. R. Agric. Soc. IV. 1.292 Two rows of *bush- 
faggots are laid for perhaps 50 yards in advance on the mud 
at low water. 1851 //ouse/h, Ids. II. 490 He had been down 
to the port from his *Bush-farm to sell his stuff. 1866 
Mark Lemon Wait for End. x. 131 His log-house and his 
“bush-farming. 1868 Dike Greater Brit. M1. in. iii. 32 
The smoke from these *bush-fires sometimes extends for 
hundreds of miles tosea. 1884 Pa// Mall Budget 22 Aug. 
11/1 *DBush fruit, including gooseberries. raspberries, nuts, 
&c. 1523 FirzHers. S77. 34 b, Howe moche wode grounde 
or “*busshe grounde, heythe, lyng, or suche other. 1837 
JHawTHorRnE Aimer. Note-bks. (1871) 1. 51 A deep dell, 
wooded and*bush grown. 1884 M. Pattison J7/e7, (1885) 32 
The little bush- grown beck which bounded our parish. 
1692 Loud, Gaz. No. 2809/4 Another..Man..with small 
grey Eyes, brown *bush Hair. 1530 Patscr. 307/1 * Busshe 
heered, cresfedieux. a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Rhen. 
N. T, (1618) 196 Your puppet being Iifted aboue the Priests 
*bush head. 1552 HuLort, Bussh hedded, or he that hath 
a good bussh of heare. 188: Mrs. Praep Policy & P. 1. 
59 The driver paused before a *bush inn. 1881 Grant 
Bush Life Queens/. 1. viii. 96 Holding the long sweeping 
tail, tangled in a huge *bush knot 1862 Lytton St. Story 
Ixxxvii, All the “Bush-land..was on fire. 1868 Ditke 
Greater Brit. V1.1. ii. 14 Tropical *bush-lands in which 
sheep-farming isimpossible. 1849 Lytron Ca-xfons 11. xvul. 
ci, The memory of that wild *Bush-life. 1878 OcLe Flowers 
§ Unb. Guests iv. 37 Great *bush-like plants of Senecio. 
1883 /jeld 10 Feb. 199 The tremendous stock whips of the 
Anstralian *bush-riders, 1858 H. Mitter Sch. § Sch. 313 
This woody, “bush-skirted walk. 1606 FV 7ly Begutled in 
Hazl. Dedsley IX, 290, I might have turned my fair*bushtail 
to you instead of your father. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4453/3 
A.. Danish Bitch, with a Black Muzzle, and a long Bush 
Vail. 1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land xxi. (1875) 339 
The *bush-tailed .. clean-legged animals. 1586 WesBE 
Eng. Poetrte(Arb.) 77 Fro the sun beames safe lie lyzardes 
vnder a “bushtufte. 1805 Afiniature (1806) No. 34 1. 175 
Sober whist is by no means below the dignity of a “bush- 
wig. 1830 Gait Laurie 7. u. xi. (1849) 78, I knew as little 
of “bush-work as any other store-keeper or mechanic. 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XLV. 240 The sort of service that fits .. for 
the bush-work of the Cape. 


ll. Spec. combs.: + bush adder (see quot., and 
cf. boske addre s.v. Bosk); bush antelope, ? = 
SUSH-BUCK ; bush basil, Ocymum minimum; 
bush-bean, the Amcricau name for the Kidncy- 
bean (Phaseolus vutvaris ; + bush-bill, ?a bill- 
hook ; bush-eat. the Serval or Tiger-cat of South 
Africa; bush-chat, a bird, one of the Chats or 
Saxicole; bush-creepers, « group of tropical 
birds belonging to the family of the Warblers; 
bush-draining, the draining of land by trenches 
filled with brushwood; bush-faller, ? one who 
cuts down timber in the Bush; bush-goat = Busu- 
BUCK ; bush-grass, Ca/amagrostis epigejos ; bush- 
hog, a wild pig of South Africa, the bosch-vaarhk 
of the colonists; bush-hook, a bill-hook COS.) 
bush-lawyer, the New Zealand Bramble (Rubus 
austratis,; bush-master, a very venomous South 
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American snake; bush-quail, a name given to the 
Turnicid, a family of gallinaceous birds ; bush- 
road, a road through the Bush; bush-scythe, a 
bill-hook ; bush-shrike, the English namie of the 
Thamnophitine, a sub-family of the Shrikes ; 
bush-sparrow, an American name for a kind of 
sparrow (see quot.) ; bush-spider, a large spider 
of S. America; bush-syrup (see quot.); bush- 
track = bush-road ; + bush-tree, the Box (Bu.rus 
sempervirens) ; bush vetch, Vieta sepium ; bush- 
wood, underwood, brushwood ; bush-worm (see 


quot.). See also BUSH-BUCK, -FIGHTER, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Anguille de bois. .the *bush Adder, or wood 
snake, 1834 Pexsy Cycl. 11. 81/1 The *Bush Antelope (4. 
silvicultrix), called bush-goat by the English residents at 
Sierra Leone. 1597 Gerarp Herdal cexii. § 3. 547 ~Bush 
BKasill, or fine Basill, is a low and base plant. 1631 Gouce 
God’s Arrows Vv. § 11. 421 Such men are more fit, . to carrie 
a *bush-bill rather then a battell-axe. 1780 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. UXXI.2 The common *Bush-cat of the Cape. 
fbid, 3 Kolbe ..speaks of a Tyger Bush-cat, which he de- 
scribes as the largest of all the Wild Cats of the Cape- 
countries, 1732 De Fore Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 11. 179 These 
Iast cold and wet Lands have been .. greatly improved, by 
draining off the Rain-water .. an Invention, called *Bush- 
draining. 1882 Pall Mali G. 29 June 2/1 A broken-down, 
deserted shanty, inhabited once, perhaps, by rail-splitters, 
or “bush-fallers. 1865 Athenzum No. 1948. 279/1 A new 
species of “Bush-goat, 1854 Chamd. Frul. 1, 66 By good 
luck we came on a*bush-hog. 1883 //arfcer’s Mag. Dec. 
44/1 Shrubs that .. had run the gauntlet of the *bush-hook. 
1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 258 Half dead with their long 
struggle against the *‘ bush-lawyer’, a tough and tangled 
bramble, 1826 Edin, Rev. XLII. 300 The most venomous 
of reptiles, and known by the name of the *bush-master. 
1860 Gosse Ram. Nat. //tst.267 The couni-couchi, or bush- 
master, is the most dreaded of all the South American 
snakes. 1857 W. WestGarTH Victoria & Austr.Gold Mines 
xi. 250 The gloomy antithesis of good bush-rangers and bad 
~bush-roads. 1552 Hutoet, By] called a forest bil, or *bush- 
sithe. 1869 J. BurrovGus in Galery Jag. Aug., A favourite 
sparrow of my own. .is the wood, or *bush-sparrow, usually 
called spizedla pusilla. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam 11. xx. 93 
A ~bush-spider of such magnitude, that putting him into a 
case-bottle above eight inches high, he. -reached the surface 
with some of his hideous claws. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v., * Bush 
Syrup, a saccharine fluid obtained from the flowers of Profea 
mellifera, in the Cape Colony. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 420/1 
The roads from the nascent metropolis still partook mainly 
of the random character of *‘bush tracks’. 1595 Duncan 
Append. Etym. (E. D.S.) Buxus, the *bush-tree. 1599 
Hakceyt Moy. II. 1. 127 A litle way off was a great high 
bush-tree as though it had no leaues. 1768 Wates in P///. 
Trans, LX. 119 It is entirely covered with low ~bush-wood. 
1852 Lytton My Novel in Blackw, Mag. LXXI. 184, I 
perceived the form of a inan seated amongst the bushwood. 
1796 STEDMAN Suvinai 11. xxiii. 183, I had now extracted 
out of my right arm two dreadful insects. .These are called 
in Surinam the *bush-worms, and are the shape and size 
of the aurelia of the common butterfly, with a pointed tail 
and black head. 

Bush ‘buf), 54.2. [app. a. MDn. éusse, (mod.Du. 
éus) Box, bush of a wheel; cf. G. bzichse, rad- 
biichse, Sw. Ajut-bossa <wheel-bush’. Cf., for the 
form, early forms of BLUNDERBUSS, HaRQUEBUS, 
in -dush, As to connexion with BovcuE, see 
Busy 2.3] 

1. The metal lining of the axle-hole of a wheel ; 
hence, the metal .or wooden) case in which the 
journal of a shaft revolves. (Cf. Box 56.2 16, 
b. A cylindrical metal lining of an orifice; a per- 
forated plug, cylinder, or disk ; esf. a drilled plug 
inserted in the touch-hole of a gun, or ina bearing 
of a watch when worn (cf. BovcHE). 

1866 in Collect. [uvent. (1815) 169 Item, fyve buscheis of 
found for cannonis and batterd quheillis. 1578 /d/d. 250 
Garnist with yron werk and bousches of fonte. 1625 /xvent. 
in Shropshire Word-bk, (E. D.S.) One paire of bushes. .one 
paire of bushes soles. 1688 R. Hotme Acad. Armory i. viii. 
332 The Busshes are Irons within the hole of the Nave to 
keep it from wearing. 1770 J. Fercuson Lect. (1805) 1.82 The 
upper part of the spindle turns in a wooden bush fixt into 
the nether millstone, 1797 A. Cumminc Conunun, Board 
of Agric. 11. 365 Vhe nave is commonly lined with metal, 
which lining is called the box or bush. 1865 Lp. Evcuo in 
Times 9 Mar., What are ordinarily known as front aperture 
sights, 1.e. solid discs or bushes pierced in the centre. 1884 
F. Britten Hatch § Clock. 95 The hole is tapped at one 
end to receive a bush. 

2. Comb. bush-metal, an alloy of copper and 
tin used for journals. 

Bush (buf), v.1 For forms see sb. [f. Bus 56.1] 

tl. trans. To set in a bush or thicket as a place 
of concealment, to place in ambush; zvzfr. (for 
vefl.) to hide in a bush, lie in ambush. (Cf. Busu 
5h.1 4.) Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 187 Saladyn priuely was bussed 
beside pe flom. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1168 Lurkyt vnder lefe- 
sals loget with vines, Busket vndur bankes on bourders 
with-oute. c 1440 lork A/ys?. xu. 8, 1 may nowder buske 
he belde But owther in frith or felde. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. i. (1520) 11 Coryn sholde go out and busshe hym 
in a wode. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 263 The 
Pechtis than wes buschit neir hand by. 1623 Dantet //y- 
men's Tri, 1. i, Being closely bush’d a pretty Distance off. 

2. To protect (trees, etc.) with bushes or cut 
brushwood set round about; to support with bushes. 

1647 MS. Ace. St. John's [osp. Canterb., Paid for bushes 
to bush the ashes in the meadowe vjd. 1676 WorLIDGE 
Cider (1691) 34 Care must be taken to bush them, so that 


BUSH, 


cattel may not rub against them. 1741 Coiipi. Fant..Prece 
iu. 416 Let the Sets be bushed about for some time, to pre- 
vent their being injured. 1884 [see Busutp 2 b}. 

3. To protect (land or game) from nct- poachers by 
plaeing bushes or branches at intervals in the pre- 
served ground, so as to interrupt the sweep of a 


net. Also aésol. 

1843 CartyLe /ast & Pr. 288 Assist us still hetter to bush 
the partridges. /6éed. 1v. viii. (1872) 254 Game-preserving 
Aristocracies, let them ‘bush’ never so effectually, cannot 
escape the Subtle Fowler. 1860 Chamsé. Frul. XIV. 274 As 
for netting by night, bush your fieldsclosely. 1883 J. Purvis 
in Conteup. Rev. Sept. 355 They know the fields to avoid 
for net-work, those that have been bushed—i.e. irregularly 
dotted with posts driven upright into the ground. 

4. To bush-harrow (ground, etc.) ; to cover fx 
{seed) with a bush-harrow. 

1787 Winter Syst. //usb, 313 Sow the clover seed, which 
bush in, by the horses walking in the furrows. 1848 ¥rvd. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 10 By attention to the spreading and 
bushing the field the whole surface becomes .. changed. 

5. See quot. ; cf. dush-drartning in Busi sb.! 11, 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LIL. 32 They might hae thocht 
of bushing the tent-pegs .. This is done, on the approach of 
heavy rain, by digging a hole near each tent-peg, and filling 
it with brushwood, to act as a sort of drain and prevent the 
water from saturating the ground, and making the pegs draw. 

6. To tether a horse by burying the knotted end 


of the head-rope in the ground, 

1871 Datly News 11 Sept., The system of ‘bushing ', by 
which the officers’ horses of the 9th Lancers are now fastened. 

7. zntr. Yo be bushy, to grow thick like a bush. 

1562 Furner //erba/ u. 1334, It [wilde Thyme] bushcth 
largely, and groweth somthyng asyde. 1667 Mitton 7”. £. 
1x. 426 So thick the Roses bushing round About her glowd. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. Physic. Ent. 257 Greyish or 
whitish leaves..many bushing together at a joint. 

b. fransf. of hair. Also with ozs. 

1509 Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 159 Their heare out 
bushing as a foxes tayle. 1526 Sketton M/aguy/. 844 My 
heyr bussheth So plesauntlie. 1575 Turserv. Bh. Falcourie 
369 The dogge becommes more beautifull by cutting the 
toppe of hissterne : for then willit bushe out verie gallantly. 

+e. of the ‘tail’ of a comet. Ods. 

1587 Freminc Coutn. /folinshed 111. 1314/1 There appeared 
a blasing star in the south, bushing toward the east. 

+8. 7o bush about or out: ?to beat or hunt 
about for (as for game). Cf. Busk v.2 2. 

1686 (3 June) A/S. Let. from Fob Charnock & Council of 
Hiiglt to Council at Balasore, Wee take notice that you can 
Procure us about 20™!* (maunds] of Wax, pray bushe out for 
some more. @1734 Nortu Life Lidl. Guilford (1742) 201 
They are forced to bush about for ways and means to pay 
their rent and charges. 


+ Bush, v.? Oés. exe. dial. Forms: 4 busche, 
4-5 bussh(e, 5 boyssh(e, 6 bush. [Deriv. un- 
certain: ef. OF. buschter ‘ frapper. heurter’, MDu. 
buusschen (= MUHG, dfuschen) to knock, beat ; also 
Pusu.] ¢ntr. To butt with the head ; to push. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 11. 191 He may busche 
a3enst men and horshedes and breke strong dores wip his 
heed. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xviu. iii. (1495) 749 The 
ramme is excyted and busshyth full strongely. 1515 Sco¢. 
Fltekt 439 Then full boldlie on the brode hills, we bushed 
with our standarts. 1590 Greene Mourn, Garut. 33 If he 
bush not at beautie. 1 E. Carern Devon Province., To 
Bush, to butt or strike with the head. 

Hence Bushing vd/. sé. 

1398 Previsa Barth. De P. R.vu. lix. (1495) 273 A pos- 
tume comyth .. of brekynge and brusinge and boysshynge 
and hurtelynge. 1399 Lanci. Rich, Redeless 1.99 Pey made 
jou to leue pat regne 3e ne my3te, Withoute busshinge 
adoune of all 30ure best ffrendis. 

Bush (buf), v3 [f. Busu sb.2; originally said 
of wheels; with the extension of the word to the 
vent of muskets, ete., it appears to have been 
erroneously associated with F. douche mouth, boucher 
to stop up (see next), or douchon cork, plug; 
whence the frequent later BoucHE v.]} 

1. trans. Yo furnish with a bush; to line (an 


orifice) with metal. 

1566 /uvent, 168 (Jam.) Item, ane pair of new cannone 
quheillis buschit with brass. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon 
B&. 233(\D.) [He] Bushes the Naves, clouts th’ Axle-trees. 
178: Titompson in Az1, Trans. UXXI. 264 The vent of a 
musket is very soon enlarged by firing, and..it is found 
necessary to stop it up with a solid screw, through the 
center of which a new vent is made of the proper dimen- 
sions. ‘This operation is called bushing, or rather bouching 
the piece. 1882 Fied/ 16 Sept. 410 A 12-gauge gun that I 
had bushed on my system. 

2. transf. 

1881 C. A. Epwarps Orgaus 69 The front pin is bushed 
by two or three thicknesses of baize .. to avoid rattling. 

+Bush, v4 Ods. [a. F. boucher to shut an 
aperture ; of doubtful derivation: see Littré.] To 
stop a hole, opening, or passage. 

a 1659 OsBorn Observ. Turks (167 3) 315 Eyeing Christians 
with a high disdain, for .. bushing the way to Heaven with 
Purgatory and other Bugbears, a 1693 Urqunart Aabclais 
mi. ix. II. 279 If... all the holes in the world be not shut up, 
stopped, closed, and bushed. 

Bush(e, obs. form of Buss. 

Busha (bu-fa). The manager or overscer of an 


estate in Jamaica. 

1832 M. Scott in Blackw. Mag. XXXI1. goz The Over- 
seer, or Busha, to give him Pap omaica name, looked at 
me. 1834 — Cruise Midge xii, Gangs of negroes. . waiting 
to receive busha’s orders for the morrow. 1866 A/orning 
Star 17 Mar., The magistrates and bushas, or overseers. 
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+Bushaile. Oés. Also in 5 busshaile, bus- 
cayl l)je, -kayle, boschayle. [a. OF. boscharlle 
(Godef.) a wood = It. doscaglia:—low Lat. dos- 
calta (Du Cange), pl. of boscdle, f. late L. boscam a 
wood.] A eopse or thicket; often asa place of 
eonecalment, an ambush. 

ta 1400 Aforte Arthur 895 Ou bloukez by 3one buscayle. 
fbid. 1634 ‘Vhey buskede theme .. In the buskayle of his 
waye. «a 1400 Ovtonian 1607 Besyde Acrys, yna laiehagle 
They token rest. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 9189 ‘Vhei..come out 
of here busshaile Streight forto bede hem batuaile. 

b. collect. Brushwood, underwood. 

c1g0o MauNbEV. xxvii. 271 A gret yle fulle of Trees and 
Bes lbid. rere & Thornes & Breres & grene 

aPasse, 

Bush-buck (bufbvk).  [ad. Du. bosch-bok ; 
sce Boscw !.) A small species of African antelope, 
also ealled the Bush-goat. 

18523 Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 294 A shot at an ostrich or 
bushbuck. 1865 LivincsTone Oahibest 343 In the mornings 
and evenings the pretty little bush-buck (7ragelapius syl- 
vatica) ventures. .out of the mangroves, to feed. 

Bushed (buft , pf/.¢. [f. Busir sd.!, v1 +-ED.] 

++ 1. Of plants or shrubs: Formed into a bush. 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 95 Bassel, fine and busht, sowe 
in May. 1597 Grrarpv //erbal xxxiv. § 1. 239 Leaues.. 
bushed or braunched at the top. 

2. Covered with bushes or ‘bush’. 

1868 Dike Greater Brit. \1. i. vi. 62 The coastlands .. 
are exhausted, densely bushed, and uninhabited. 1883 
Miss Broucnton Sel/iuda U1, 1. vii, 22 The homely loveli- 
ness of bushed bank. 

b. Protected with bushes. (Cf. Busu zv.! 2.) 

1884 /f/ust. Loud. News 29 Nov. 539 It matters but little 
what the fence may be—a bushed or unbushed one. 

3. transf. Having a bushy head of hair. 

1494 FasYAN vil. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes vsed 
busshed and brayded hedys. 1552 Ilutort, Boye with a 
bushed heade, camatulus. 1623 FAvinE Theat. ffon, xi. 
xlil.235 A great head, thickly bushed and tufted with haire. 
1849 Lytton K. Arthur vi. cxxxi, Hideous visage bush’d 
with tawny hair. 


b. Of the hair: Spreading like a bush, bushy ; 
also bushed out, up. 

1535 CoverDALte Song of Sol. v.11 The lockes of his hayre 
are buszshed, browne as the euenynge. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 95 The hair of the women was bushed out also. 
1842 Pricnarpd Wat. Hist. ATan 24 Frizzling hair.. bushed 
out round their heads. 

4. slang. At ‘ Beggar's Bush’. ? Obs. 

r81z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Bush'd, poor; without 
money. i 

5. Lost in the bush (s6.1 9). Cf. bogged. 

1856 Zart's Wag. XXIII. 740, I narrowly escaped being 
‘bushed’. 1881 A.C. Grant Bush Life Queensl. VW. xxxi. 
154 John feared that he might get bushed. 

Bushel (bu fél), s¢.! Forms: 4 bus(s)chel, 
buisshel, buysshel, boussel, boyschel, 4-5 
buyschel, 4-6 busshel(le, 5 bu-, byschelle, 
buscel, bysshell, 5-6 bowsshell(e, 6 buszshel, 
buszhell, bushylle, bousshell, beyschell, 5-7 
bushell, 4— bushel. [ME. boyschel, buyschel, a. 
OF. botsstel, -el, burssiel (mod.¥. bofsseau, dial. 
botstean’, aceording to Diez dim. of dozste (Pr. 
bostea and boissa) box. This explanation is sup- 
ported by the med.L. form beste//us, beside bussel- 
lus, bissellus. Du Cange took the word as a dim. 
of OF. dotse=med.L. buza, buta Butt.] 

1. A measure of capacity used for corn, fruit, etc., 


containing four pecks or cight gallons. 

The éuepertal bushel, legally established in Great Britain 
in 1826, contains 2218.192 cubic inches, or 80 pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air at 62° Fah. ‘The Htuchester 
bushel, much used from the time of Henry VIII, was some- 
what smaller, containing 2150.42 cubic inches or 77.62741 
pounds of distilled water; it Is still generally used in United 
States and Canada. The bushel had a great variety of 
other values, now abolished by law, though often. in local 
use, varying not only from place to place, but in the same 
place according to the kind or quality of the commodity in 
question. Frequently it was no longer a measure, but a 
wuetght of so many (30, 40, 45, 50, 56, 60, 70, 75, 80, 90, 93, 
220) pounds of flour, wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. A full 
account of these local values is given in Odd Couutry & 
Farming Words (Eng. Dial. Soc.) 169. 

¢1300 Battle Abb. Custumads (1887) 67 Habebit iiij bus- 
sellos de bericorn, ¢ 1330 oem on Times Edw, 17, 393 in 
Pol. Songs ‘1839) 341 A busshel of whete was at foure shil- 
linges or more. 1382 Wycur Gen. xviii. 6 Mynge to gidre 
thre half buysshclis of clene floure. 1497 Acf 12 Hen. V//, 
v, That the measure of a Bushell containe viii. gallons of 
Wheat. 1523 FirzHers. //ush. § 12 An acre of grounde .. 
may be metelye well sowen with two London busshelles of 
pease. 1596 SHaks. JVerch, V. 1. i. 116 His reasons are two 
graines of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe. 1710 Swirt 
Lett. (1767) IE. 55, 1 have my coals by half a bushel at a 
time, I'll assure you. 1787 Winter Syst. //usb. 146 This 
wheat weighed sixty-six pounds ten ounces per bushel, of 
nine gallons. 1872 E. Rosertson //is/. Ess, 1. i. 1 An 
English Imperial bushel contains 60 Ibs. of average wheat 
or 80 lbs. liquid measure. 

+b. ? A liquid measure. Oés. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 49 A Buschelle; batufus Liguidorum 
est, bacus. 

+ c. Sometimes used without of. Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1, iv. 15 Who so bou3t[e] a busshel 
poe ¢ 1386 — Reves T. 392 Hir cake Of half a busshel 

jour. 

d. /oosely. A large quantity or number. 
¢1374 Craucer Troy/us wt. 976 And would a bushel of 
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venim al cxcusen For that a grane of love is on it shove. 
1680 Ausw. Stillingsjlect’s Serm. 33 Who have Benefices 
and Ilonours by Heaps, and by the Eushel. 1683 Tuvon 
Way to Health 579 We has got a Dushel of Money by his 
Practice. 1718 Lavy M. W. Montacue Zef¢. lini. [1.78 An 
old beau . with a bushel of curled hair on his head. 1873 
Mtss BrouGwion Vancy TE. 187 Bushels of girls there 
always are bushels of girls somehow; here they come. 

2. A vessel used asa bushel :neasure. 

1382 Wre.tr Luke xi. 33 No man liztneth a lanterne, and 
puttith in hidlis, other ante a boyschel (1388 buyschel], but 
on a candel sticke. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. v.il 20 
‘Thre mues or busshellis all full of rynges of gold. a 1565 
Ilevwoopo Four /’s in Dodsicy (2780) 1. 87 Rolynge his eyes 
as rounde as two bushels. 1607 Vorsett /onur-f, Beasts 154 
‘heir feet..are as broad as a bushel. 1677 Have /’remn, 
Orig. Alan, 1. i. 22 The Sense represents the Sun no bigger 
than a Bushel. 1724 Watis Legé 152 The apples will fill 
a hushel. f 

b. fig. (with ref. to Matt. v.15). ‘To hide one’s 
light under a bushel.’ 

1557 ottell’s A/isc. (Arb.) 244 Tronth vnder bushell is 
faine to crepe. 1627 SANDERSON Seem. 1. 267 The light of 
Gods word, hid from them under two bushels for sureness : 
under the bushel cf a tyrannous clergy ..and under the 
bushel of an unknown tongue. 1644 Z. Vovp Gard. Zion in 
Zion's Flowers (1855 App. 7/2 From under the Bushell of 
ignorance. 1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. 1876) 11. App. 540 
The light of those saintly ladies should in no case be hidden 
under a bushel. 

ec. Phrase. 7o measure other people's corn by 
one’s own bushel: to apply one’s own standard to 
others, to judge others by oneself. 

1636 Hexsnaw //ore sudbc. 279 Men usually measnre others 
by their own bushels: they that are ill thenisclves, are 
commonly apt to think ill of others. 1801 Huntincton 
Bank of Faith 35 We must not measure every body's corn 
by our own bushel. 

3. attrtb. and comb.; a.of a bushel, as dushel- 
bag, -basket, -measure, + -poke; b. resembling or 
as wide as a bushel-measurc, as ovshel-breeches, 


-wig; also bush-l-iron, ? old) iron sold by the 
bushcl. 

15z9 in Rogers Agric. & /'rices II1. 567/3, 1 “bushel 
basket. 1850 Yru/. AW. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 202 The food 
..carried in bushel-baskets. 1831 Cartyie Sart. Kes. 1. vii, 
Bell-girdles, *bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, or other the 
like phenomena. 1831 J. Hottanp Sfaunuf. Metals 1. 144 
*Bushel-iron, or the fragments of old hoops, and all pieces 
of similar size. 1852 Ord. § Regul. Koyal Engineers xvi. 
66 All Bushel or Scrap Iron, and Waste in conversion. 1530 
PatsGR. 200/2 *Bousshell measure, dofsseav, 1523 Firz- 
HERB. f7itsh. § 141 Bagges, wallettes, or *busshicl]-pokes. 
1794 Wotcorrt (P. l’indar) Aowdl. for Oliver Wks. 11. 344 
What gives them consequence, I trow, Is nothing but a 
*bushel wig. 


Bushel, 54.2 (cf. Busu 56.2] The bush or box 
of a wheel. ? Ods. 

1433 in Rogers Agric. § /’rices 111. 550/4 New bushel, /8; 
Iron to do., 1/. 1730-36 Bawwey, Bushe/s [of a Cart wheel] 
certain Irons within the Hole of the Nave, to preserve it 
from Wearing. [So Jounson.) 1864 Wesster, Busicl, the 
circle of iron in the nave of a wheel. 

Bushel (bwfél), v. rave. [f. Busuen sé.!1] To 
hide under a bushel. jg. (sce BusHen sd.) 2 b.) 

1650 T. VauGHaN Anima Alag, Abscond, 56, I have not 
Busheld my Light, nor buried ny Talent in the Ground. 
1653 JeNKYN On Jude (1845) 82 Not bushel the candle of 
Scripture discovery. 1882 If. Merivace Faucit of &, 11.1. 
xxiv. 105 The agricole .. thinks that he is wasting his days 
and bushelling his light out of London. 

Bu:shelage (buféledz). [f. as pree. + -acKk; 
prob. after OFr. boisselage, boesselage a species of 
‘droit ’.]_ Duty payable by thc bushel on mea- 
surable commodities. 

1818 in Tonp; and in mod. Dicts. 

Busheler, busheller (buféla:). (7. S. local. 
[Cf Ger. bossler (Sanders) f. bosse/n to do odd jobs 
of repairing.}] One who repairs garments for 
tailors: also called bushelman. 

1847 in Worcester ; and in later Dicts. 

Bushelful. [see -rut.] As much as fills a 
bushel ; fig. a large quantity. 

c 1449 Pecock Kepr. iv. ix. 474 Worth .. a buyschel ful of 
gold. 1600-12 J. M. in Shaks. C. Praise 98 Lovers will tell 
a bushell-full of Lyes! 1838 Scott Aed Roy v, Nature has 
given him a mouthful of common sense, and the priest has 
added a bushelful of learning. 1861 Tem ple-bar Mag. 1. 188 
A bushclful of gold pieces would scarcely have sulficed. 

+Bu'shet. Os. [f. us s6.1+-r7.) A small 
shrub or bush ; a small thicket. Cf BUsKET. 

1573 Tusser Musé. (18781 90 So haue you good feeding, in 
bushets and lease. 1662 Ray Shree fin. 1. 139 We rode 
through a hushet, or common called Rodwell Hake. 

Bush-fighter (buffoi:ta1. An irregular eom- 
batant or skirmisher, accustomed to fight in the 
bush ; one who fires from among the bushes. 

1760 Westey Jru/. 22 Nov. 1827) III. 27 If it should 
happen, that any one of these silly bush-fighters steps out 
into the plain. r:8a5 Slackw. Wlag. XVII. 343 Cornwallis 
and Durgoyne had been over-reached by the despicable 
bush-fighters opposed to them. 1857 Mayne Rep in 
Chamb, Frul. VU. 363 Not so much with the eye of a 
soldier, as with that of a hunter and bush-fighter. 

pen -fighting bu ffai:tin), voZ. sb. Guerilla- 
warfare in the bush. Also fig. 

1760 in viaed Fruf, 22 Nov. 1827) If. 26 Vou may kee 
up..a little bush-fighting in controversy ; you may karin 
awhile. 1795 Burke Aceic. Peace iv, 
bush-fighting. 183 
bush-fighting in his own country. 


A ray let us leave this 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 18 Accustomed to 
1837 W. Invinc Caf? 
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bonmet ace 1849! 76 The very Indian allies, though accus- 
1omed 10 bush-fighting, regarded it as .. full of frightful 
danger. me ’ 

Bu‘sh-hammer. (7S. [prob. ad. Ger. dos3- 
hammer, in same sense, f. boscer to beat.) A ma- 
son's large breaking hammer, often having square 
ends cut into pyramidal points; also a hammer 
for dressing millstones, usually having detachable 
steel-bits in the dressing face. 

1885 Harper's Wag. Mar. 558/1 They took the bush- 
hammer out .. that the ladies might see the varieties with 
five, six, eight, and ten edges, which gave the granite the 
slightly lined or ridged appearance. : f 

Hence Bush-hammer, v. To strike or dress with 


the bush-hammer. 

1884 Ksicut Dict. Aleck. Supp. s.v., Rough-pointing, 
tooth-axing, bush-hammiering. /6z¢. Sandstone is seldom 
dush-hammered, as the stunning makes it scale. : 

Bush-harrow (bufhz:rov), 5d. An agri- 
cultural implement for harrowing grass land or 
‘ bushing in’ seed, consisting of a heavy frame with 
bars in which bushes are interwoven underneath. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georgical Ess, (1803) I. 372 We con- 
stantly employ a heavy bush-harrow to spread the dung. 
1877 Biackwore Arema I. ix. 101 As a bush-harrow jumps 
on the clods of the field. 

Bu'sh-harrow, v. [from prec.] ¢vaxs. To 
use the bush-harrow upon (ground). Also adsol. 

1834 Brit. Hxusb. 1. 486 After the cattle are removed, the 
land is bush-harrowed and rolled. 1839 Ht. Martineau 
Deerbrook V1, xi. 211 A man beside his horse, bush-harrow- 
ing ina distant green field. 1862 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe 
xxxik. 188 The ineadows were all bush-harrowed, rolled, and 
laid up for hay. 

Hence Bu'sh-ha:rrowing v/. sb. 

1834 Brit. //xsb, 1. 481 The subsequent operation of cross 
bush-harrowing. 1866 RocEers Agric. § Prices 1. xxi. 540 
The ordinary means by which our forefathers covered their 
seed was by bush-harrowing. 

Bushily :bufili), av. Ina bushy manner. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. x, She wore her hair 
hushily on each side of her small face. 

Bushiness (bu‘finés). Bushy state or quality. 

1730-6 in Baitey; hence in Jounsox. 1790 Bewicx /ist. 
Quadrupeds (1807) 277 The bushiness of its hair. 1851 
Grensy Handbk. Fl. Gard, 210 Bushiness and compactness 
of growth. 1875 Masson Wordsw. &c. 175 The bushiness 
of his [Scott’s} eyebrows. 

Bushing ‘bu fin), v4/. 56.1 [f£ Busn v.1] 

1. Training on bushes (0#s.), setting with bushes. 

©1420 Pallad.on IInsé. x1. 33 Trailyng, repairyng, bosshyng 
vyne clene. 1843 Cartvte Past & Pr. u. iii. (1872) 46 We 
hear not..by what methods he preserved his game, whether 
by ‘bushing’ or how. 1875 ‘StoneHENGE’ Srit. Sports 1. 
1.1. §5.7 Bushing the stubbles interferes with the drag-net. 

2. Growing bushy ; forming a bush. 

1597 GerarD Herbal 739 The goodly shadowe which they 
make with their thicke bushing and clyming. 1610 FoLKinc- 
HAM Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The braunching and bearing of 
Plants, Bushing of Shrubs. 

Bushing (bu'fin), 2/. 54.2 [f. Busn sé.2 and 
v.3+-1NG 1, 

1. The operation of fitting a hole with a bush. 
Also concr. = Busu 50.2 1, 

1794 Rigeing & Seamanship 1. 154 Bushing is letting 
through the middle of a sheave a cylindrical piece of metal, 
with a hole through its centre, to admit the pin. .on which 
the sheave turns. 1839 R. S. Ropinson Nant. Steam Eng. 
8: The brass bushing of the strap. 1864 WessteER, Bushing, 
« thimble ; sometimes called a dush. 

2. Matchmaking. See Boucnoy. 

Bushing (bifin), pf. a. [f. Bus v.14 
-1NG #,] Growing or spreading like a bush. 

1608 Tovrneur Rev. Tray, v. iii, That bushing-staring 
star. 1688 R. Hocme A renoury i. 89/2 Fine leaves, hushing 
and spreading over the ground. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 164 
The bushing alders form’d a shady scene. 

Bushless bu'flés), 2. Wevoid of bushes. 

1830 ‘lexxyson Ode to .VWem. 96 The high field on the 
bushless Pike. 1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land xvi. 
(1875) 247 -A rough and bushless plateau. 

Bushlet (bwflét). rare. [f. Busn 50.1 +-Ler.] 
A diminutive or tiny bush. 

1822 .\ew Monthly Mag. V.4 Birds as they flutter from 
bushlet to tree. 

Bu'shling. rare. [sce -11NG.] A little bush. 

1562 Turser /ferbal i. 64a, Nardus celtica.. is a litle 
bushlyng /6id. g6.a, A bushlyng, a spanne long. 

Bushman bwfman. [f. Busu 56.194 Man, 
app. orig. after Du. doschjyesman applied by the 
Hitch colonists in $. Africa to the natives living 
in the ‘bush’; and since extended in application. ] 

1. A tribe of aborigines near the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Du. forms Bosyesman, Bos ‘Ayesman, 
also occur as ethnic names. 

1785 SraRKMAN Voy. (ape G. [lope 1. v.197 There is an- 
other species of Hottentots, who have got the name of 

toshees-men, from dwelling in woody or mountainous 
places, 1824 Burciti. 7rav, 1.64 For our mutual safety 
and defente..against the Bushmen. 1842 Pricharp Nad. 
Wist. Man 513 Considering the Bushmen, or Bosjesmen, of 
South Africa as the most degraded and miserable of all 
Nations. 1845 Foreign Quart. Rev. XXXIV. 421 Stunted 
representatives of humanity..under the name of Bushmen. 

2. A dweller ortravellerin the Australian ‘ bush’; 
a bhush-farmer; a station-hand; a teamster who 
cares stores to the stations. 

1852 Blackw. May. |X X11. 522 Where the wild bushman 
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eats his loathly fare. 1856 7ait’s AJag. XXIII. 742 Anex- 
perienced bushman and well mounted. 1880 Chamd, Frul. 
4 Dec. 774 Crowds of Bushmen, as those who live in the 
interior are called by their brethren of the coast. 

Bu‘shmanship. [f. prec., sense 2.] The 
practice of working, etc., in the bush; bush-farming. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 169 Bush-Life. Queensl. His in- 
timate knowledge of bushmanship. 


Bushment (buJmént). Forms: 4 bussche-, 
busse-, buysche-, buche-, buchy-, 4-6 busch(e)-, 
busshe-, “5 bussh-), 5-6 bushe-, 6 bus-, 5- 
bushment. [In senses 1-3, an aphetic form of 
ABUSHMENT, AMBUSHMENT. q. v. In some early 
quotations it is difficult to know whether adush- 
ment or a bushment was intended. In sense 4, cf. 
Besu 50.1 + -MENT.] 

1, =AMBUSHMENT I. arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vil. 442 A buschement slely maid he 
thair. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 349 And of his men a great 
partie He made in busshement abide. ¢1440 Generydes u. 
5977 In a buschement he layde his men eche on. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 133 Your peple that shal be hydde in the 
busshement. 1553 BRENDE Q. Cxrt/us in. Dij, For feare 
the enemyes should lye there in busshement. 1592 WYRLEY 
Armorie 86 Two Gascoin Lords warie bushment make. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 54 The barbarous folk Once 
and again from bushments on us broke. 

+ 2. =AMBUSHMENT 2. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13014 A busshement of bold men breke 
hym vpon. c1465 Eng, Chron.(1856) 48 In the way as he 
sholde go, lay a greet busshement of Frensshemenne to take 
him. a3sso Chrrstis Kirke Gr. xix, The buschment haill 
about him brak, An bickert him with bows. 

+3. A surprise party; =AMBUSHMENT 3. Obs. 

1513 More Asch. //1 (1557) 64/2 A bushement of the dukes 
seruantes.. began sodainely at mannes backes to crye owte 
as lowde as their throtes would gyve: King Rycharde. 
1536 BeLLeNDEN Cron. Scot. 1. 144 Galdus assemblit ane 
army..and dividit the same in divers buschementis. 1549 
Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 187 ludas also when he 
came wyth bushementes to take his maister Christe. 

4. ‘A thicket, a cluster of bushes’ (J.) ; a mass 
of bushes. ? Oés. 

1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. [rel. 11. 169/2 Vhe sides are full 
of great and mightie trees vpon the sides of the hils, and full 
of bushments and vnderwoods. 1614 Raceicu Ast. World 
1. vill. § 2, 111 These our grounds would. .be covered, either 
with Woods, or with other offensive Thickets and Bush- 
ments. 1619 W. Scrater E.rfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 62 These 
thickets of bushment. 1762 Dunn in PAil. Trans. LII. 
466 The most distant trees and bushments. 

+ b. A bushy formation (of plumage). Oés. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 224 These byrdes .. 
haue a much greater bushement of fethers. 

Bushop e, -hopp(e, obs. ff. BrsHop. 

Bush-ranger (bu'f;ré! ndga1)._ [f. Bush 1 9 + 
RanGER.] An escaped convict who took refuge 
in the Australian ‘bush’; a criminal living in the 
bush, and subsisting by robbery with violence. 

1817 Sydney Gazette 25 Jan., Robberies by the banditti of 
bush-rangers on Wan Dieman’s Land. 1826 Gentil, Mag. 
July XCVI. 11. 69/2 Van Diemen’s Land papers and private 
letters are full of details of atrocities by the bush-rangers 
(escaped convicts’. 1852 West Tasmania II. 130 The 
bushrangers at first were absentees [convicts] who were 
soon allured or driven to theft and violence; so early as 
1808 by systematic robbery they had excited feelings of 
alarm. 1869 Parkman Discov, Gt. West xxvii. (1875) 389 
His little garrison of bush-rangers greeted them with a 
salute of musketry. 

Bush-ran ing (bu'firéindgin), vé7. sd. Also 
-ra‘ngering. [see prec.] The practice of the bush- 
ranger ; the attacking and robbing of travellers or 
settlers in the bush. Also a¢/rz0. 

183z Ht. Marrineau Homes Ady. v.72 As long as any 
convicts were disposed to bush-ranging .. he could not for 
his part feel very secure. 1863 Guardian 23 Dec., Bush- 
ranging has obtained such a head in New South Wales, 
that the Government have offered a reward of £2500 for the 
capture of a gang of five. 1864 Sata in Daily Te/. 9 Aug., 
Bushranging broils between Federal dragoons and _half- 
naked guerillas. 1853 Fraser's AJag. XLVIII. 662 What 
has bushrangering and the police come to? 

Bush-rope (bu ‘firdup). [f. Bus sé.19.] A name 

given to certain climbing shrubs in tropical forests, 
esp. to species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 
_ 1814 0. Rev. XI. 70 They are in many places so closely 
interwoven with rattan and bush-rope that they seem 
to be spun together. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 
1.1. 91 A vine called the Bush-rope by the wood cutters, on 
account of its use in hauling out the heaviest timber. 1826 
Syp. Ssitu IWés. (1859) LI. 74 The bush-rope joins tree and 
tree, so as to render the forest impervious. 

Bu'shwhack,v. U.S. [f. Buso+ Wuack z. 
to beat; prob. after BusHWHACKER.] To act as 
a bushwhacker ; to beat the bush; to attack or 
kill in the manner of a bushwhacker (sense 2). 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1.613 The Colonel had begun to 
make a speech, or, as he phrases it, ‘to bushwhack in the 
most approved style’. 1866 J. E. Skinner After Storm I. 
234 While peaceable citizens were robbed with impunity 
and government officers were bushwhacked, 1877 G. FLEn- 
inc Mirage M11. viii. 212 A good many men were missing, 
shot or bushwhacked, we did not know which. : 

Bushwhacker (bufhwa:ka1). U.S. [f. 
Bush 56.14 WitacKER, one who ‘whacks’ or beats. 

Cf. also Du. dosch-wachter, forest-keeper. ] 

Zit, One who whacks or beats bushes ; hence, 
1. One accustomed to beat about or make his way 


BUSILY. 


through bushes; a backwoodsman, a4 bush - 


ranger. 

1809 W. Irvine Avickers, vi. v. (1849) 342 They were gal- 
lant bush-whackers and hunters of racoons by moon-light. 

2. Applied in the American Civil War to irregular 
combatants who took to the woods, and were 
variously regarded as patriot guerillas, or as bush- 
rangers and banditti; a bush-fighter. 

1862 Maco. Mag. June 141 Of banditti, or bush-whackers 
..we say nothing. 1866 J. E. Skinner After Storm 1. 240 
Neither bushwhackers or slaves were seen in the streets. 

3. A scythe or otherimplement used to cut away 
brushwood. 

1858 J. Dow Serm. I. (Bartlett) The victim soon destined 
to fall before the keen-edged bush-whacker of Time, 1870 
Emerson Soc. § Solit. iv. 81 He is a graduate of the plough, 
and the stub-hoe, and the bushwhacker. 

Hence Bushwhackerism. 

1883 American VI. 356 The ‘border ruffianism’ and the 
‘hushwhackerism” which disgraced Missouri, 

Bushwhacking (bu ‘fihwe:kin), v/. sb. U.S. 

1. Making one’s way through bushes; esp, the 
pulling of a boat by means of the bushes along 
the margin of a stream. 

1826 T. Fut Recoll. Aliss. Valley 86 A process, which, in 
the technics of the boatmen [of the Mississippi] is called 
bush-whacking. 1828 —/Hist. & Geog. Miss. Valley (Bartlett) 
‘The propelling power of the keel-boat is by oars, sails, set- 
ting-poles, the cordelle, and. .bush-whacking, or pulling up 
by the bushes. 

2. The making of the woods a basis of operations 
for fighting or deeds of violence ; bush-fighting. 

1864 Daily Tel. 23 Aug. An unimportant bushwhacking 
foray. 1880 Scribner's Monthly XXI1. Dec. 301 Forbes 
underwent four months of bushwhacking with the Carlists. 

Bushwhacking, ///. 2. That bushwhacks. 

1883 Avuerican VI. 92 Vhe scouting, bushwhacking 


Unionist, Fortner. ; 
[f. Bus 56.1 +-y.] 


Bushy (bu fi), 2. 

1. Abounding in bushes ; overgrown with shrubs 
or underwood. 

130s Wyctir /sa. vii. 19 In alle busshi places. 1552 
Hvtoet, Busshy places, Vesfices. 1575 Turpery. Bk. 
Venerie Pref. Seruants such as beat the bushie woods 
To make their masters sport. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip.1. 
(1851) 32 They seek the dark, the bushie, the tangled For- 
rest. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 305 The 
country being. .something more bushy, and here and there 
afew trees. 188s Manch. Examiner 15 May 5/2 Theenemy 
still occupied the bushy ravine running down to the river. 

2. Growing like a bush; shrub-like. 

1567 Maprtet Gr. Forest 44 Fumitorie..is a bushie or 
shrublike Herbe, like to Coreander. 1579 Srenser Shefh. 
Cal, Dec. 2 All in the shadowe of a bushye brere. 1667 
Mitton P, ZL. 1v.696 Each odorous bushie shrub. 1719 DE 
For Crusoe (1840) I. iii. 54 A thick bushy tree like a fir. 
1814 Worpsw. White Doe of Ryl. 1.96 The spread Of the 
elder’s bushy head. 1861 Pratt Flower. P72. 1V. 111. 

3. Of hair: Growing thick like a bush. 


1611 Bisre Song of Sol. v.1: His locks are bushy. @ 1613 
i Dennys in Arb. Garner I. 150 Some lusty horse.. 
Whose bushy tail upon the ground doth track. 1652 GaAULE 
Magastrom. 305 A bushy head of haire. 1843 CarL_yLe 
Past & Pru. x. (1872) 78 A man with eminent nose, bushy 
brows and clear-flashing eyes. 1873 Brack P7. Thule i. 1 
The gusts of wind that blew about his bushy grey beard. 
+b. Of persons: With long thick hair; also 
quasi-sd. Obs. 

1615 P. Sma A/an’s Afay in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 331 Time 
still describ’d in poets thus we finde, Bushy before, but very 
bald behinde. 1650 BuLwer Axnthropomet.1. 56 He does 
that which is ridiculous .. who is ..a Bushie among those 
who are Poled. 

4. Puffed out like a bush. 

1756 Nucext Gr. Tour, Germany 1. 298 They wear 
pointed hats, and monstrous bushy ruffs. 1832 Fraser's 
Mag. VI. 386 All..had taken more stuff than necessary for 
their clothes. .It is as if the women could not be bushy 
enough, the men not puffy enough, to please themselves, 

+5. Dwelling among the bushes. ave. 

1563 T. Howett Ard. Amitie i) oo as Nightingal.. 
gettes the peerlesse prayse, The bushie birdes among. 

6. Comb., as bushy-whiskered, -wigged, adjs. 

1832 CarLYLE in Fraser's Mag. V. 402 Old sedentary 
bushy-wigged Cave. 1837 — Fr. Rev. (1871) II. 1. ix. 40 
Impassioned bushy-whiskered youth threatening suicide. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., A man who is poor is said 
to be ‘at Bushy park’, or ‘in the park’. (Cf. Busnep.] 

Bushylle, obs. form of BusHEL. 

Busied (bi-zid), /7. a. For forms see Busy v. 
[f. Busy v.+-ED.] Attentively occupied, engaged, 
actively employed. (The attrib. use is rare ; for 
the use as predicate see Busy v. 1c.) 

1611 Florio, Affacendato, busied, full of affaires. 1659 
Land-Mark betwixt Prince & Pecple 2 Our..too much 
busied forefathers. 1669 WoopHEAD S¢. Teresa 11. vil. 55 That 
the busied Monk was tempted but with one Devil. 

Busily (bi-zili), a/v. Forms: 3 busiliche. 
(sup. bisilukest), 3-5 bisiliche, 4 bysely, bysily, 
bisili, bisyly, besaly, besiliche, (comp. bisi- 
loker’, 4-5 bysyly, bisily, besily, 4-6 besyly, 
4-7 besely, 5 besele, besselyche, bysiliche, 
bysylyche, (comp. besilier),6 bisilye. buisyly(e, 
busely(e, busilie, 4, 6- busily. [f. Busy a.+ 
2Ey2- 

+1. With fixed attention ; carefully, heedfully ; 
attentively, intently: with attention to details; 
particularly, minutely, ‘curiously’. Ods. 


BUSINESS. 


¢ 1205 Lay. 4473 His cnihtes .. laien bi pan brimme and 
bisilichen [¢ 1275 bnsiliche] hit wisten. ?«2 1300 Cato Major 
tv. 35 Let not o Bok bisiliche Beo lernynge euer-more. 
cxzzg &. EL Addit. I. B. 1446 Wyth besten blod busily 
anoynted. 1382 Wycuir J/ett. ii. 7, 8 Vhan Ilerode, bisily 
lernyde of hem the tyme of the sterre.. And he..saide, Go 
jee, and axe jee bisily of the chyld. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jan 
of eee T. 997 He loked besily Upon the child. 1483 

[Axton Gold, Leg. Cij/2 He demanded more besilier after 
hym. a@ 1520. Wyrr. Our Ladye 225 How besely she was to 
kepe her tongue. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 344 It 
is in the 3. of Kings, very busily set downe. 
+b. Anxiously, solicitously. Ods. 

c1g00 in Pol. Rel. & L. Mocms (1866) 234 Here we liue 
bisiliche wit strong sorwe & care. 

+ 2. Eamestly, fervently, eagerly, importunately. 

©1340 Cursor M. 17719 (Trin.) Bisili to god preyonde. 
61375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 14 We blesse pe bisyly. 
c1460 Jowneley Myst. 26 Pray for me besele. 1534 Ln. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aure?. (1546) Bbij, My wife.. busily 
praicd me to kepe it. 162r Botton Stat. [red (11 L£dis.) 
316 Dermot Mac Morche .. went ..to the said king Henry, 
and him besely besought of succour. 

3. So’as to be fully occupied ; diligently, indus- 
triously, assiduously, cnergetically. 

1340 Hampote /’r, Conse. 1067 About worldisshe thynges 
pai here travaile Ful bysily. 1447-8 J. Suituincrorp Lett, 
(187%) 3 Have full bisily labored to make an answere to the 
articulys. xg08 Fisner iks.1.(E. EF. ‘l.) 58 He shoulde 
haue resysted..more besyly. 1596 Stuaks. 1 //en. [V,v.v. 
38 Northumberland, and the Prelate Scroope. .are busily in 
Armes. 1736 Butter Aad. vii. 142 ‘his little scene of 
human life, in which we are so busily engaged. 1798 
Soutuey 7o Spider, Busily our needful food to win, Re 
work. 1866 Kincstey Herezw, x, The old Lapp nurse sat.. 
sewing busily. 

b. Actively, briskly. 

1513 Bransuaw S¢. Werburge (1848) 1 Byrdes besely syng- 
ynge. 1843 Cartv_e Past §& Pr. u. vii. (1872) 65 be Ed- 
mundsbury..is a busily fermenting place. 1860 TyNbALt. 
Glac.\. § 11.72 The stars. .twinkled busily. 

Business (biznés). Forms: 1 orth. bisisz- 
nis, 3 bisenes, 3-4 bisines, 4 bisy-, bysi-, bis- 
synes, bissinesse, 4-5 besines(se, besenes, 
bisy-, bysynesse, 4-6 besynes(se, bysy-, busy- 
nes, 4-7 busynesse, 5 besiness, bessynes, 
byse-, bisinesse, 6 besyness, busenes(s, buysi- 
nes, 6-7 busines, -nesse, (7 buis’ness, busy- 
nese), 7~ business. [OE. (North.) disrgais, f. 
Busy a., or stem of Busy v.; see -NEsS. Shortened 
to a dissyllable, since it ceased to be a noun of 
state. The plural dzszzesses (formerly also dzsi- 
ness) is used only in a few senses, chiefly 14, 15.] 

I. State or quality of being busy. (Cf. the adj.) 

(These senses are all obs., but some of them occur as 
nonce- words with special spelling Busyness, and trisyllabic 
pronunciation.) 

+1. a. The state of being busily engaged in any- 
thing. b. Industry, diligence. Ods. 

€1350 Cursor M. 28748 1Cott. Galba MS,) Fasting and 
gude bisines Gers’a man fle lustes of fless. ¢1380 Wyc.ir 
IVks, (1880) 60 Cristis bysynesse in prechynge. c¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 37 Bysynesse, assiduitas, rliligencia. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 2 Distitute of .. al verteus bysynes of body 
ande saul. r6zz Biste Rov. xii. 1x Not slouthfull in busi- 
nes [1881 Rev. Vers. in diligence not slothful]. 1696 Stit- 
LINGFL, 12 Serv. vit. 349 Apprehensive..not so much from 
the business of our enemies. a@1713 in Guardian No. 35 
§ 12 Behold the raptures which a writer knows. . Behold his 
business while he works the mine. 

+2. Activity, briskness. Ods. 

1423 Jas. I. Aeng’s Q.clv, The lytill squerell, full of besy- 
nesse. 1616 SurFL. & Maru. Contr. Farm 681 Vhe 
businesse of his [a dog's] taile. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Sedv. 11 The bulkiness of the world, the business of motion, 

+3. Mischievous or impertinent activity, officious- 
ness. Ods, 

1466 Paston Lett. No. 543 11. 263 Al by her awne bessynes 
of her tunge. 1528 More Dial. Heresves iu. Wks. 212/1 
Faccious wayes full of busynes. 1580 Sinney Arcadia 315 
O noble sisters .. now you be gone what is left in that sex, 
but babling and businesse? 

+4. Eagerness, earnestness, importunity. Ods. 

2a 1300 Cato Major u., xvii, Envye wip gret bisinesse Beo- 
penk pe forte fleo, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. xu. 
Introd., Males sechep females with besinesse. c¢1400 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. App. iii. 122 Porou3 besynesse of preyers. 
1543 Prymer ibid. 86 Make me accordyng to my busynes 
Partaker of thy. .glory endles. 

+5. Anxiety, solicitude, care; distress, uneasi- 
ness. (The earliest cited sense.) Ods. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Table Contents xx, Ne bisiz- 
nisse mettes & woedes haebende [Lat. mec solicttudisem 
escx et vestis habcndam). a1300 Cursor Al.14105 ‘ Martha, 
Martha’..‘In mikel bisenes ert pou’. 1382 Wycuir Aseé. 
xii. 19 Thei shulen eete her breed in bisynes [sodicitudine]. 
1475 BR. Noblesse 3 Put away thoughte and gret pensifnes 
..and besinesse. 1§26 Tixnate Gad, v. 17 From hence 
forth, let no man put me to busynes [so in CoverpAce, 
Cranmer, Geneva], 1577 St. Angnstine’s Man, ied. Long- 
man) 9o Leave of thine own businesses... and withdrawe thy 
selfe from thy troublesome thoughtes. 

+ 6. Care, attention, observance. Odés. 

1382 Wycur £cclus. xli. 15 Haue thou bisynesse [cu rane 
habe] of a good name. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’. Riv 
XXXVI. (1495) 148 The herte hyghte cor..of cura besynesse, 
for therin is all besynesse and cause of witte and of know- 
inge. 1503-4 Act 19 /len, Vil, xxxii. § 5 Takyng uppon 
theym the charge and besynes for the assessyng of the seid 
somme. 1540 Hyrne Vives /ustr. Chr. Wont. (1592) CCij, 
All these busines, & keeping of the corce. 


+7. Trouble, difficulty; ado. Cf. Busy a. 3. Obs. 
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©1374 Cuaucer Aned. & Arc. 102 Ful mychell besynesse 
had he or pat he myght his lady wynne. 1387 Trevisa 
fTligden Rolls Ser. 11. 449 [lle] aleyde pis sorwe unnebe 
wip grete besynesse. 1528 ‘innate Obedrence Chr. Man 
Wks, 1. 310 What business had he to pacify his children. 
ay R. Bopenwam in Arb, Garner 1. 34, 1 had no 
small business to cause my niariners to venture. 1693 Locke 
Educ. § 157 Wis learning to read should be made as little 
‘Trouble or Business to him as might be. 


+b. Ado, disturbance, commotion. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 684 For whose goodes was besynesse by- 
twen the Kynges amner and the sheryffe. 1514 [.. Mount- 
joy in Strype £ecé. Aen. 1.1.9 He feared that if they had 
not their pardons in likewise, tiey would either make husi- 
ness or they would avoid. 1526 TinDaLe A/aét. xxvii. 24 
When Pilate sawe ., that moare busenes [1611 a tumult] 
was made. 1860 Daus Slesdane’s Comm. 343 a, One of the 
Sergeaunts .. made a busines with him as though he would 
haue caried him to pryson, 157 87 IotinsHED Se. Chron. 
(7806) 110 Argadus sent foorth .. with a power to appease 
that businesse. ; f 

+ 8. Diligent labour, exertion, pains. Phrascs. 
To do (one’s) business, give business: to take pains, 


do one’s endeavour (L. dare operam). 

1340 Hampote 2». Conse. 1068 Wald pai do half swilk 
bysines About goddesof heven. ¢ 1380 Wvciir Hs, (1880) 
373 He wol pat pai arse bissynes to pe londe. c 1400 
Maunpbevy., xxiii, 251 Thei..alle wey don here besynes, to 
destroyen hire enemyes, 3422 £. £. Wlls (1882) 51 They 
will do her besynesse to fulfyll goddes will. Hawes 
Past, Pleas. xiv. xiv, In vayne they spende their besynes. 


+ II. 9. A company of flies, also of ferrets. Ods. 

©1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 31 A besynes of flyes. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans fvia, A Besynes of ferettis. 

III. That about which one is busy. 

+10. The object of anxicty or serious effort; a 
serious purpose or aim, Ods.« 

¢ 1392 Cuaucer Compl. Venus 20 Me to serue is al his 
besynesse. 1413 Lync, Pydgr. Sowde itt. iii. (1483) 51 Alle 
youre study and besinesse hath ben to defame tho that were 
betterthan ye. ?¢1530 Prov. Llowsolde-kepyngin Pol. Ret. 
§ L. Poents (1866) 29 Peyse wisely the besynes & the pur- 
pose of them wich ammynyster thy goodes. 

11. A task appointed or undertaken; a person’s 
official duty, part or province; function, occupation. 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1719 Bad hire seruauntis don 
hire besynesse. @1§33 Lp. Berners //409 Iviii. 199 It be- 
houeth vs shortely to determyne oure besynes..I shall shew 
you what is best for vs ii to do. 16x Bisre Gen. xxxix. 11 
loseph went in to the house, to doe his busines. 31642 
Futter //oly & Prof. St. \. x. 25 Though going abroad 
sometimes about her businesse, She never makes it her 
businesse to go abroad. a1680 Butter Hem. (1759) 1. 95 
Love’s Business is to love, and to enjoy. 1709 Srecve 
Tatler No, 18 & Because a Thing is every Body’s Business, 
it is no Body's Business. 1802 Mar. Eocewortn Jfor. 7. 
(1816) I. xvii. 14x It is our business to keep the room aired 
and swept. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 183 The great business 
of the sea is. eating away the margin of the coast. 

b. That on which one is engaged, or with which 
one is concerned, at the time; often sfec. the 
errand on which onc comes. 

1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. i. ii, 193 If you knew my 
businesse, You would intreat me rather goe then stay. 1684 
Bunyan Pelgr. uu. 72 What is your business here so late to 
Night? 1697 Drynen Mrrg. Georg. 1. 644 What Buis‘ness 
brought thee to my dark abode? 1740 J. Clarke Educ. 
Youth (ed. 3) 15 His Business will have no Difficulty in it. 
ee I asked him his business. What business brings you 

ere? 

12. A pcrson’s official or professional duties as a 
whole ; stated occupation, profession, or trade. 

1477 Eart Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 106 He that wele & 
dyligently vnderstondith to his bysenesse. 1549 LATIMER 
Serm, on the loughers (Arb.) 29 Lette euerte man do his 
owne busines, and folow his callyng. 1694 R. L'Estrance 
Fables ccclxvy. (ed. 6) 385 They make Fooling their Business 
and their Livelihood. 1732 Law Sevfons C. ii. (ed. 2) 19 
His every day business, will be a course of wise and reason- 
able actions. 1745 Cuesterr. Leét. I.c. 278 To apply your- 
self seriously to your business. 1882 Bercuer in Hormeletic 
Monthly (N. Y.) Apr. 381 One whose business it is to preach. 

+b. Official or public cngagements generally, 
active life. Obs. Sec also Alan of business: 224. 

1750 CursterF. Lett, III. cexxiv. 15 Your German. .will 
be of great use to you when you come into business. 1779 
jousees Pope Wks. 1V.6 Sir William Trumbal, who had 

een. .secretary of state, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfield. 

13. In general sensc: Action which occupies time, 
demands attention and labour; ¢s/. serious occupa- 
tion, work, as opposed to pleasure or recreation. 

cr4g00 Afol. Loll. 3 Hatyng to be enplized wip seculer 
bisines. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 826/1 Oc- 
cupied in honorable businesse. 1600 C. Percy in Shaks. 
C. Praise 38 Pestred with contrie businesse. 1653 WALTON 
Angler Ep. Ded. 3 To give rest to your mind, and devest 
your self of your more serious business. 1796 SouTHEY 
Occas, Pieces v, The business of the day is done. 1857 
Heavysece Sass/ (1869) 141 Business still should alternate 
with pleasure. 

+ b. Work done by beasts. Ods. rare. 

1737 H. Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) L1.v. 104 A Horse 
which eats only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as 
much Business. .[as] one that eats continually. 

e. Phrascs. 70 mean business. to be in earnest 
(collog.). On business: with ancrrand or purpose 


relating to business. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. ix, 1 tells ee I means busi- 
ness, and you'd better keep on your own side. Wed. No 
admittance except on business. 


A person's business: work to be donc or | 


BUSINESS. 


matters to be attended to in his service or on his 
behalf. 70 doa person's) business: to ‘do for’, 
ruin, or kill him. 

1535 Covernatr 2 A/acc. xv. 5 To perfourme the kynge+ 
husynesse, r6rz Binte Lake it. 49 Wist ye not that 1 must 
be about my Father's business? 1667 Prrys Diary 16 
Nov., Lord Vaughan, that is so great against the Chancellor 

. was heard to swear he would do my Lord Clarendon’s 
business. 1694 Lutte. Bricf Red. (1857) (11. 349 They 
would now doe the queens businesse, if she were not im- 
mortall. 

14. (With ffe-al.) A pursuit or occnpation de- 
manding time and atlention; a serious employ- 
nent as distinguished from a pastime. 

c1400 A fol. Loll. 77 Now al most ix no worldly bysines 
pat ministres of pe auter are not inplied in. 1458 1/5. of 
Christ's Hosp. Abingdon in Dom. Archit. 11. 41 Another 
blissed besines is brigges to make. 1 Covervbate 2 791. 
ii. ¢ Noman that warreth tangleth him selfe with worldly 
busynesses. 1727 Di. For Lug. Tradesm. v. 1841) 1. 33 
Trade ought to be followed as une of the great businesses 
of life. 1853 A. J. Morris Relig. 4 Business, Vitle-page. 
Wherever religion is a business, there will business be a 
religion. 31848 Macacray //ist. eng. 11. 54. 

b. sfec. A particular occupation ;° a trade or 
profession, 

1827 Cartytr Transé. (1874) 217, | wished to be a fisher- 
man, and tried that business fora time. 1852 M*CvuLtoci 
Taxation $. ii. (ed. 2) 74 Taxes on the profits of particular 
businesses. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. i1858) [. 1. 51 Not al- 
lowing any man to work at a business for which he was unhit. 
1878 Jevons Primer ['ol. Econ. 58 A good butcher makes 
high wages, because his business is a greasy one, besides 
being thought to be cruel. od. Which of these businesses 
is to be preferred ? 

15. A particular matter demanding attention ; 
a piecc of work,a job. (The plur. is now unusual.) 

1587 Nortu Guevara's Diall Ir. (1582) 424 b, The con- 
tinuall buysines they haue do vex them. rsg0 Suaks. Mids 
Nw. i. 395 We may effect this businesse, yet ere day. 1595 
— Yohw ww. iii, 158 A thousand businesses are briefe in 
hand. r6rx Biste Pref 11 In a businesse of moment a 
man feareth not the blame of conuenient slacknesse. 1647 
W. Browne /’olex. 1. 66 During all these great businesse. 
1718 Pope /étad xix, 152 What I act, survey, And learn 
from thence the business of the day. 185: CartyLe Ster- 
ding . vi. (1872) 139 On these businesses .. he was often 
running up to London. 1881 Dasly Ted. 27 Dec., Attention 
was paid to the business of the evening. 

b. Elliptically for: A difficult matter (co//og.). 

1843 Cartyce Past & Pr. it. xii. (1872) go If he had known 
what a business it was to govern the Abbey. 

ce. To do one's business: ‘to ease oneself. 

1645 Sacr. Decretal 3 Have a..care.. that ..no birds 
build, chatter, or do their businesse, or sing there. 

16. A matter that concerns or relates to a par- 
ticular person or thing ; const. of, or genitive case. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. xxi. 43 It is longe now sith 
I made any mencion of the busynesses of farre countreis. 
1526 Tinpae Pid, 12, That my busynes [ta nar’ éué] in 
happened unto the gretter furtherynge off the gospell. 
1875 Jowett /"/ato (ed. 2) V. 32 Virtue is the business of the 
legislator. . 

b. Concer, the fact of being concerned wth. 

1759 Jounson Rasselis xxix. (1787185 My business is with 
man, 1837 Cariyte Fr. Rev. (1871 11.1. i. 4 Madame, your 
business 1s with the children. F 

e. collog. A matter with which one has the right 
to meddle. Also, Justifying motive or right of 
action or interference, ‘anything to do’ (cv). 
Almost always with negative expressed or implied. 
Const. usually 7724, or infinitive. 
c1690 R. L’Estrance (J.), What business has a tortoise 
among the clouds? 1761 SuertiwaN Mem. Wiss Stducy 
Bidulph \1. 308 She has no business to go into her own 
lonely house again; it would be enough to kill her. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 13. 105 Such kind of architecture 
has no business with rich ornament. a@1859 KisGstey 
Misc. 41. 311 That is no business of ours. 1878 H. Ssart 
Play or Pay ix. (ed. 3)177 A Captain of Dragoons has no 
business with a wife; but then we're always doing what 
we've no business to do. 

A. 7o mind one's orn business: to attend to 

’ . = a 4 
one’s own affairs, to refrain from meddling with 
what does not concern one. Now collog. 

1625 Bacon, Envy, Ess.(Arb.) 512 Neither can he, that 
mindeth but his own Businesse, finde much matter for 
Envy. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 1627, I... have nothing 
to do but to mind my own Business. 1749 Fiecoinc Jove 
Jones 11836) 1.1. ii. 27, 1 must desire all those critics to 
mind their own business. 1882 Besant Ad/ Sorts 40 ‘ Mind 
your own business,’ growled his uncle. 

e. Zo go abont one's business : to go and altend 
to one’s own affairs, to go away; in fmperalive used 
as a formula of impatient dismissal. So Zo serd 
about one's business: to dismiss unceremoniously, 
to ‘send packing’. 

1687 Magid. Coll. & Fas. [/ (Oxf. Mist. Soc.) 210 He was 
a pert..man..and.. might go about his business. 1702 
Loud, Gaz. No, 3801 6 They advised him to go about his 
business. xg7ra ArscTuNoT Johw Bull 7o Shall | leave all 
this matter to thy management .. and go about my busi- 
ness? 1749 Fietpinc Yom ones xvi. v. (1840) 236 2 Go 
about your business, I hate the sight of you. 1768 [tack- 
stone Comm. I11. 423 The basha .. sends them about their 
business. 1878 Jevons (rts. L’ol, Eco. 62 We would 
be told to go about his business. 

+17. A subject or topic of consideralion or 
discussion; the subject of a book, etc. és. 
(common in 17th c.° 

1622 Sparrow Bh. Con:, Mriayer (1661) 123 This Sunday 


BUSINESS. 


-sisile und Gospel treat about the same businesse, 
Petey ar Christ. eae 4 in Rushw. //és+. Cold. 11. (1692) 
]. 32 When a Business was begun and in debate. 1652 
Proc. Pariiament No. 133. 2073 Resolved .. That .. the 
House dve only 1ake into consideration publique businesses, 
and no privale businesses. 1660 Srancey /7Zsé. Philos. 
(ror! 379 1 Uhe Pythagoreans .. were studiously addicted 
to the business of Numbers. 1699 Bentiev Pal. 480 The 
very Matter and Business of the Letters sufficiently dis- 
covers them to be an I mpostnre. ? 

18. wrexucly, An atiair, concern, matter. Now 
usually indicating some degrec of contempt or im- 
paticnec, es. when preceded by a sb. in attrib. 
relation.) Frequent in colloquial phrases like ‘a 
bad business’, ‘a qucer business ’. ; 

1605 Suaks. Mach un. i. 24 We would spena{an houre] in 
some words vpon that Businesse. 1658-9 KNiGHTLEY In 
Burton Diary (1828 IV, 75 Their officer expostulated the 
business with me. 1675 ‘TRAWERNE Chm. Ethics xxvn. 433 
It is a poor business for a man to be secure that has nothing 
to lose. 1706 Lord. Gaz. No. 4012/1 A Business has lately 
happened which may .. engage us in new Disputes. 1805 
Med. Frnl. XIV. 354 The vaccinator should .. see his 
patient at leay four times during the progress of the busi- 
ness. 1813 Soutuey .\edson 11. 177 This boat business .. 
might be part of a greai plan of invasion. 1863 Geo. Exior 
Rommola 1. iii. (1880) 1. 40. 1868 H, Kincstey Szécote of S. 
III. v. 73, I am getting so sick of the whole business. d 

+b. Affectedly used for an ‘affair of honour’, a 


duel. Obs. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Vasque of Merc. Wks. V. 431 (N.) For 
that’s the word of tincture, the business. Let me alone 
with the business. I will carry the business. I do under- 
stand the business. 1 do find an affront in the business. 

e. collog. Used with intcntional indefiniteness 
of material objects. Cf. affatr, concern.) 

1654 Evriys Diary (Chandos) 228 Sir Thos. Fowler's 
aviaric ..is a poor businesse. 1697 tr. Ctess D' Aunoy's 
Trav. 176) 231 Some Pasiry business, which burns the 
Mouth, it is so excessively peppered. 1847 L. Hunt Mex, 
Wom. & Bhs, 1.1. 10 A business of screws and iron wheels. 

19. Dealings, intercourse (zvzth). arch. 

1611 Biste Judges xviii. 7 They .. had no businesse with 
any man. 1843 Cariyve /’ast & Pr... vi. (1872) 245 What 
a shallow delusion is this..'That any man..can keep 
himself apart from men, have ‘no business’ with them, 
except a cash-account * business’. ; 

+b. Euphemism for ‘sexual intercourse’. Obs. 

1630 Tavior (N.), Lais of Corinth, ask’d Demosthenes 
One hundred crownes for one nights businesse. 1654 HW//ts 
Recreations (N.’, He does 110 business of thy wives, not he, 
He does thy business (Coracine: for thee. s 

20. 7heat. Action as distinguished fiom dia- 
logue. (Formerly used more widely.) 

1671 Vittiers Dk. Buckhin.) Rehearsal m. ii. (Arb.) 83, 
*Lsee here is a great deal of Plot, Mr. Bayes.’ Bayes. * Yes, 
now it begins to break; but we shall have a world of more 
business anon.’ 1779 SHERIDAN Criétzc 1.11, The carpenters 
say, that unless there is some business put in here .. they 
shan’t have time to clear away the fort. 1833 Lams Elia 
(1860) 264 He carried the same rigid exclusiveness of atten- 
tion to the silage business. 1860 Cornh. Mag. 11. 749 ‘Vhey 
give the literary composition the almost contemptuous title 
of ‘words’, while they dignify thre movements of the actors 
with the name of * business’. 

21. spec. (from 13 and 19): Trade, commercial 
transactions or engagements. 

1727 De Foe Lng Tradesm. iv. (1841) 1. 30 The mer- 
chants’ exchange, where they manage, negotiate, and fre- 
quently indeed beget business with one another. /ézd. If 
they do not get money, they gain knowledge in business. 
1823 Lass £/ia (1860: 3 To open a book of business, or bill 
of lading. 1862 Buxton Ak-hunter 1. 84 [People] who 
wanted to do a stroke of business with some old volume. 
1884 yes (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/3 They are evidently 
doing a very hrisk business, 

Jig. 1847 De Quincey Secre? Soc. Wks. VI. 256 It has 
done husiness as a swindle through thirty generations. /did. 
258 Vhe goddess and her establishment of hoaxers at 
Eleusis did a vast ‘stroke of business’ for more than six 
celtluries. 

b. Lace of business: usually in spec. sense, a 
shop, office, warehouse, commercial establishment ; 
so also /ouse of business. b. Hours of business, 
business hours; the hours in the day during which 
commercial or other business is transacted. 

22. Man of business. +a. One engaged in 
public affrirs (o4s.). b. One engaged in mercan- 
tile transactions. e@. A man of business-like 
habits, one shillcd in business. d. The profes- 
sional agent who transacts a person’s legal busi- 
Ness, an attorney. 

1670 Ih eNer Let. fo Frishbane, 1 am... resolved never to 
have anything to do more wrth men of business, particularly 
with any in opposition to the Court. x71z Siete Sfect, 
No. 466 P 3, 1 am a Man of business, and oblized to be 
much xiroad. 1727 De For Aang. Jradesm. iv. (1841) 1 30 
Men of business are companions for men of business. 1752 
Miu Fos & Forest, 1777) 1. 113 note, Pericles, a man of 
busines», & a man of sense. 1787 ‘Gampapo’ UI. Bunbury) 
lad Slorsem, 1S) 30 By a man of business ts not meant 
a Lord of the reasury, or a Commissioner of Accounts, 
Iast what is called on the road, a rider, a bag-man, or bagster. 
1857 Uieckin C 22idis. 1. xi. 62) He we were all men of busi- 
ness yur mental pleasure’ would be abridged. 1862 Ravsay 
Remin. vi. ed. 18) 232 In Scotland it is usual to term the 
law-agent or man of business of any party his ‘doer’. 

23. A commercial cntcrprisc regarded as a 
‘pyoing concern’ ; a commercial cstablishment with 
all its * trade’, liabilities, ¢tc. 

Mod, (eating of Adit column 


f Jusinesses, ctc., to be 
disposed o! 
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QA. attrib. and in Comb., as business habits, hours, 
house, letter, life, transaction, etc. ; also, busi- 
ness-card, a card of a tradesman, manufacturer, 
commercial traveller, etc., with his address and 
various particulars as to the nature of his business, 
used for advertising purposes ; business end (used 
humorously, see quot.) ; business -looking Chess 
having an appearance suggestive of business ; 
business man = maz of business; see 22 b, c. 

1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. 1. 317 (Hoppe) Bland strangers 
with *business-cards meeting the servants in the streets. 
1878 Hoxsrook Hyg. Brain 56 The *business end of a 
carpet-tack. 1881 Daily Ted. 31 Jan., What are they to 
do after *business hours? 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. u, A 
business-looking table, and several *business-looking people. 
1878 \. Amer. Rev. CXXVIL. 109 The mass of *business 
men. 1840 CartyLe //croes 1. 36 Snorro. .almost ina brief 
*husiness style, writes down, etc. 1871 Marksy Elem. Late 
(1874) $472 Nearly all *business transactions have reference 
.. to the ownership of property. 1862 Burton Bé-hunter 
1.38 Persons who might take a purely *business view of 
such transactions. 1850 CLoven Dipsychus 11. 1, 49 Men’s 
*business-wits the only sane things. a ‘ 

Bursinessless, a. sonce-wd. Without business. 

1881 Argosy XXXI1. 375 His ‘ Hegira’ from the business- 
less chambers to which he objected. 


Bu'siness-like, a. Of persons and things: 
Suitable for business, befitting business; apt for 
business, practical, methodical, systematic. Hence 


Bu‘sinessli:ke-ness. 

179: Burke Corr. (1844) 111. 349 They are steady, sen- 
sible, and have business-like heads. 1804 G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) 11. 157 His Lordship .. had hardly ever anything 
businesslike to say. 1875 Stusps Covst. Hist, 1. 11. 18 In- 
veterate and business-like gamblers. 1886 Pad/ Alalt Budg. 
8 July 28,2 The essence of businesslikeness, 

Busk (bzsk), sd.1 Also 6-7 buske. f[a. F. 
busc, of uncertain origin. Scheler regards it as 
a doublet of F. dors wood:—late L. bvsczem (see 
Busu sé.1); cf. the related F. dzéche, OF. busche 
fem., splinter of wood. In Fr. as in Eng. the word 
was formerly sometimes used for the whole corset, 
and Littré considers it cognate with It. dzesto (sec 
Bust); but this is unsatisfactory with regard to 
both sense and form.] 

A strip of wood, whalebone, steel, or other rigid 
material passed down the front of a corset, and 
used to stiffen and support it. Formerly and still 
dia/, applied also to the whole corset. 

1592 WARNER Add. Eng. vu. xxxvi. 175 Her face was Maskt 
.. her bodie pent with buske. 1611 Cotcr., Bc, a buske, 
plated bodie, or other quilted thing, worne to make, or 
keepe, the bodie straight. 1688 R. Homme Armoury m. 
94/2 A Busk ..is a strong peece of Wood, or Whalebone 
thrust down the middle of the Stomacker. 1755 Mrs. C. 
Crarke Antobiog. (1827) 64 ‘The want of’which latter in- 
strument of death [a dagger] 1 once saw supplied with a 
lady’s busk; who had just presence of mind sufficient to 
draw it from her stays. 1786 A/isc. Ess.in Aun. Reg. 125/2 
Whale bone and busks, which martyr European girls, they 
know not. 1824 Craven Dial. 15, 1 lost my hollin busk, 
finely flower’d. 1862 Mayvuew Crim. Prisons 40 Bundles 
of wooden busks, and little bits of whalebone. 

Hence + Busk-point. ‘ The lace, with its tag, 
which secured the end of the busk’ (Nares). Oés. 

1599 Marston Sc. Vidlanie 1. viii. 213, 1 saw him court 
his Mistresse looking-glasse, Worship a busk-point. 1612 
Cuarman IWViddowes T, Plays 1873 III. 43 Certaine morall 
disguises of coinesse..ye borrow of art to couer your buske 
points. 21667 WitHER Passion of Love, He .. doth crave 
her ‘Yo grant him but a busk-point for a favour. 

+ Busk, 56.2 Os. Some kind of linen fabric. 
1458 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 478/2 Busk for table 
linen 2g ells @ /4. 1480 Ace. Edw. /V in Privy P. Exp. 
Eliz. of York 124 For wasshing of divers old peces of busk 
and of a paillet vjd. 

+ Busk, 54.3 Ods. Sc. [f. Busk v.1; cf. Buskry.] 
Attire, dress, decoration. 

1723 M’Waxp Contendings 356(J Am.) Cloathed and adorned 
with the busk and bravery of beautiful and big words. 

Busk, v.! Ods. exc. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
4: 5 bosk, 4-7 buske, (4 busky). Sec also Bussz.2 
[Generally thought to be a. ON. dza-sk, refl. of 
bua to prepare sce Boun ffl. a.), the refl. pron. 
having been agglutinated to the stem, as in dash. 

(The fraxs., duty. and reff. constructions are all found in 
the earliest northern specimens of MI., so that no evidence 
is available for their development: the order here followed 
is purely provisional. But for the presumed derivation, it 
would be more in accordance with the history of other 
verbs, to start with the /avs., including the ve/7., and take 
the czf7. as the usual elliptical construction of the latter.)] 

L. tnt. 1. To prepare oneself, get ready. 

a 1300 Cursor AI, 11585 :Cott.) Rise vp, iosep, and busk 
[Cort. busk be] and ga. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 509 Bryddez 
busken to bylde. 1375 Barwour Bruce vin. 409 The king 
buskit and maid him jar. ¢1q00 Dest. Troy 2568, 1 bid 
pat ye buske, and no bode inake. ¢ 1440 Fork ALyst. xxx. 
87 Nowe wiffe, pan ye blythely be buskand. 

b. spec. To attire or deck oneself; to dress. 

1795 Macneicy HW/7dd & FY. Poems (1844) 72 Jean .. loo’d to 
busk ne In her hame-spun thrifty Work. 1875 in Leanc. 
Gloss. KE, 1), $.) 62 Come busk up, an’ let’s be off. 

C lo essay, attempt. 

¢ 1340 Alex, & Dind. 135 Whan ber buskede a burn a bow 
for to tonche. 

2. To sct out, go (chiefly with notion of specd) ; 
to hie, hurry, haste. 


BUSK. 


«21300 Cursor M. 4309 Quen pou seis him busk to be, pou 
do pe stallworthli to flei. 1350 Leg. Cathol., Pope Greg. 
12 Thai bosked to the birting. a@1375 Foseph Ari. 202 
Pe kyng .. to his bed buskes. 1375 Barpour Bruce x. 404 
Ane of the vachis .. buskit thiddirward but baid. 1440 
Gaz. & Gol. i. 24 (Jam.) He maid his offering ; Syne buskit 
hame the samyne ways 1583 STANVHURST 2 vezd Iv. (Arb,} 
102 Flee my sun, and busk on. 1876 Ropinson Mid. Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D, S.) * Now, come busk’ be off ! 

3. To busk up: to get up, rise. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 1128 Pay busken vp bilyue, blonk- 
kez to sadel. ¢1360 Nnow Thyself in E. E. P. (1862) 133 
Pe morwe he buskeb vp to rise. 

TI. ¢rans. 

4. To prepare, make, or get ready; to set in 
order, fit out. Still in Sc. (Sometimes with zz/.) 

a 1300 Cursor AL. 11710 Apon be morn pai ware busked to 
pair wail. c1325 Z£. £. Addit. P. C. 437 per he busked hym 
abour. c1450 Arle of Tolous 232 [We] were buskyd yare, 
On owre jurney for to fare. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 822 Buske 
her and make her boun. 1663 Sratpinc Troud. Chas. [ (1792) 
I, 108 (Jam.) The covenanters..busked the yard dykes very 
commodiously. 1828 Scott F. AY. Perth v, It were hard to 
deny thee time to busk thy body-clothes. 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV, 179 Heaven help us .. if the good lady’s specs 
are not ‘ busked’ and ready in the case ! 

5. To dress, attire, accoutre, adorn, dress 2 ; 
=‘ to dress’ in its widest sense. Still in Sc. 

c1325 £. 2. Addit. P. B. 142 Pou burne for no brydale art 
busked in wedez! a1440 Sire Degrev. 1427 Hyt was buskyd 
above With besauntus ful bry3th. 1535 STEWART C7ox. 
Scot. U1. 390 King Bredus buskit in armour brycht. 1663 
SpatpinG Tvoub. Chas. J (18291 7 The lady Frendraught 
.. busked in a white plaid .. came weeping and mourning 
tothe Bog. 1787 Burns Burlesg. Lament ii, But now they'll 
busk her like a fright. 1800-24 CampBeLt Cora Linu iii, 
Hedges, busk’d in bravery, Look’d rich that sunny morn, 

b. spec. To dress a fishing-hook. 

1814 Scott JVav. I. ix. 123 He has done nothing .. unless 
trimming the laird’s fishing-wand or busking his flies. 1819 
Blackw. Mag. V. 124 His daughter .. we have sometimes 
seen ‘busking hooks’. 1823 Scott Quentix D. xii, 1..usenot 
to gulp the angler’s hook because it is busked up with a 
feather called honour. 

c. fig. ; 

1656 Trapp Comm. Rev. xvii. 3 His head only before was 
busked with the blasphemy .. now his whole body. 1827 
Pottok Course of Time vi, The frothy orator, who busked 
his tales In quackish pomp of noisy words. 

6. To dispatch, hurry, hasten. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 1. xxii. (1859) 25 Deth spareth no 
persone .. but beekaib you vnto pyttes brynke. 1877 Pea- 
cock N, HW, Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Busk, to hasten, to 
hurry forward. ‘Noo busk thee sen off, an’ doant stan 
gawmin’ there fora week.’ ‘1 liv’d sarvant wi’ her for a 
bit, but she buskt me aboot while 1 couldn’t bide it.’ 

II. vf. 

7. To prepare or equip (oneself), get ready ; 
now esf. Sc. to dress, clothe, or deck (oneself). 

a@1300 Cursor AT. 10556 Anna busked hir and yede, ¢1325 
Pol. Songs 239 Hue bosketh huem with botouns, Ase hit 
were a brude. c1440 Boue Flor. 276 My lord will buske hym 
to ryde. 1515 Scott. Field 83 in Chetham Sfisc. (1856) 11, 
He bid buske and bowne him, to go on his message. 1 
Fairrax Yasso vu. xxxvii. 124 ‘The noble Baron.. buskt 
him boldly to the dreadfull fight. 1863 Barinc-Goutp 
/cclaud 125 Grettir busked himself for a cold ride. 

8. To betake oneself; to hie one. 

€ 1350 IV721/. Palerne 2477 Pei busked hem homward. 1377 
Lancu, /. Pl. B. 1x. 133 Buske 30w to bat bote and bideth 
3e per-nne, 1558 PHaér nerd w. Kj marg. note, Mer- 
cury busketh him forward. 1571 Campion //ist. [red. ix. 
(1633) 27 Gathelus and his wife.. were faine to buske them, 
with all their traine into Europe, 1877 [see 6]. 

Busk, v.2, Naut. [app. a. obs. F. beesguer ‘ to 
shift, filch; prowle, catch by hook or crook ; 
busquer fortune to go seek his fortune’ (Cotgr.), 
ad. It. éuscare ‘to filch,“to prowl, to shift for’ 
(Florio), or Sp. ézscar, OSp. boscarv to seek ; perh. 
orig. ‘to hunt’, or ‘to beat a wood’, f. dosco wood.] 

1. zxtr. Of a ship: To beat or cruise about ; to 
beat to windward, tack: with adv. about, to and 
again, Also to busk zt out: to weather a storm 
by tacking about. 

1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 9/2 A Ship from Longsound, who 
hath been busking too and again this Fortnight. 1678 
Wycenertry P74.-Dealer ii. i. 33 Go, busk about, and run 
thyself into the next great Man’s Lobby. 1713 C. Jonnson 
Successf. Pirate..1 (D.: The ship was found busking on the 
seas without a mast or rudder. @173q Nortu Lcves 11.316 
Sometimes a-try and sometimes a-hull we busked it out. 

b. ‘To cruise asa pirate’. [Perh. the original 
sense: cf. It. bescare, F. busgaer (above).] 

1867 SMyTH Saslor’s Word-bk., Busking, piratical cruising. 

ec. trans, 70 busk the seas: 7 =to scour the seas. 

1747 J. Linp Lett. Navy i. (1757: 29 Three deck’d ships 
are too large and unweildy to busk the seas, as they call it. 

2. fig. To go about seeking for, to seek after. 

@ 1734 Nortn Exam. 1. iii, ? 123. 203 Vhe Parties would 
be less industrious to busk about for any other [defence]. 

Lives 11.122 My Lord Rochester .. was inclined .. to 
busk for some other way to raise the supply. /éid. 111. 54 
Running up and down and through the city .. perpetually 
busking after one thing or other. 

3. slang. Sce quots, (But perhaps this is a dis- 
tinct word. Hence Bu'sking vé/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1851 Maynew Loud. Labour I. 215 Obtain a livelihood 
by ‘ busking’, as it is technically termed, or, in other words, 
by offering their goods for sale only at the bars and in the 
tuprooms and parlours of taverns, /ézd, (ed. 2) III. 216 
Busking is going into public houses and playing and singing 
and dancing. /ézd, 222 Busking, that is going into public 
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houses and cutting likenesses of the company. 1860 Cernd, 
Mag. \1, 334 Thieves’ words and phrases .. selling obscene 
sones—hucines 1874 Susmday Mag. Xmas No. 1 Chair- 
caners, ‘ busking vocalists', musicians and acrobats. 

Busk, v.' [Origin unknown; if not identical 
with prec.) wt. Of fowls: To move or shift 
about restlessly or uneasily. 

1567 Tursery. Passions in Chalmers Epitaphs, §¢., Birds 
will alway buske and bate and scape the fowlers trap. 1575 
— Bk. Falconrie 4 This sorte of hawkes do never use to 
plume or tyre uppon the foul whom they have seazed untill 
such time as they percieve it to leave busking and bating. 
1835 Marrvat Olfa Podr.v, A hole .. as large as tf a covey 
of partridges had been busking in it. 

+ Busk, v.4 ? Obs. rare. [?f. bush, var. of 
bush: cf. Bus v.t But possibly, an application 
of BusgK v2] fair. 

1653 W. Lauson in Arb. Lug. Garuer 1.194 This tly .. 
among wood or close by a bush, moved in the crust of the 
water is deadly in an evening .. This is called ‘ Busking 
for ‘Trout’. 

Busk¢e, obs. form of Busn. 

Buskayle, var. of BusnatLr, Ods. 

+Buskboard. Os. [?f. Busk sé.1 (or ?v.1) 
+ Boarp.] A part of the apparatus for hanging 
the clapper ofa bell. See BaLpric 4. 

1857 W. C. Luxis Ch. Belis 24 The great object in sus. 
pending a clapper. ‘he ancient mode with bawdrick and 
buskboard, was clumsy and expensive. 

Busked (bzskt), A4/. 2.1 In mod.Se. buskit. 
[f. Busk v.'+-Ep.] Dressed, attired ; decked. 

1787 Burns Burtesg. Lament i, Nae joy her bonie buskit 
nest Can yield ava. 

Busked, ///. a.2 [f. Busk sé.) +-Ep2.]  Pro- 
vided with or wearing a busk. 

1876 Miss Brovcuton Joaniv, Mrs. Moberly’s is not that 
tight, compact, well-busked fat. 

Buskel\l, Busken, obs. ff Buskie, BusKIN. 

Busker (bzskaz). [f. Busk v.1+-er1.] Onc 
that prepares, attires, dresses, ete. 

1568 Sik F. KNotiys in Corus. A/ag, (1867) 48 She praysed 
Mystres Marye Ceaton for being the fynest busker, that is 
to say, the fynest dresser of a womans heade or heare, that 
is to be seen in any countrye. 1819 Blackzw, AWag. V. 233 
His enumeration of the famous fly-buskers of Auld Reekie ? 

+ Bu'sket. Os. rare. [f. bush, var. of Busu 56.1 
+ -ET, or ad. Fr. dosguet: cf. also Busnet, Bosket.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1579 SreNsER SAeph. Cal, May 10 To gather May buskets 
{Gloss. Auskets, a diminutive, httle bushes of hauthorne]. 

2. = Bosker. 

1803 W. Rose Amadis 127 Wend thy way Thro’ yonder 
buskets. 7 

Buskey, -ie, obs. forms of Bushy, Busxy a, 

Buskill, var. of BuskLe, v. Ods. 

Buskin (by’skin). Also 6 buskyn(g, busken, 
6-7 buskine, busgin. [A word existing in many 
European langs. : known inEng,since16the. Cf. Fr. 
brousequin (10th c.), early mod.Du. brdceken (now 
broosken), Sp. borcegui, formerly also doszegue, Pg. 
borseguim (Dozy cttes as earlicr forms morsegutl/, 
moseyutn’, \t. borzacchino; the synonymous Fr. 
brodeyuin, BRODEKIN, q.v., is doubtless related, but 
the phonetic relations are obseure. ‘The special 
source of the Eng. is uncertain: the early mention of 
‘Spanish buskin’ might suggest that it was adopted 
from Spain, a view in some degree supported by 
the fact that OSp. doszegu/ (Minsheu) is the only 
continental form without the 7 (The Sp. word 
appears to have originally had a final x: ef. dorce- 
guinero buskin maker.) But it is not impossible 
that the Eng. word was corrupted from Fr. or Du, 

The ultimate etymology is unknown. Diez regarded the 
Romanic words as a. Du. éxézeken, and this as a dim. of 
bréze, supposed by him to be ultimately ad. late L. éyrsa 
leather. But the wide diffusion of the word in Romanic 
and its late appearance in Du. are inconsistent with this 
hypothesis, which Dutch etymologists decisively reject (see 
Broprek!x); and the Romanic forms do not admit of deriv- 
ation from éyrsa, The appearance of the Sp. and Py. words 
suggests an oriental origin, but the Arabic etymology pro- 
posed by Dozy is far-fetched and untenable. The OF. érors- 
sequin, drusguin, the name of a woollen fabric, is prob. 
unconnected ; Godef. says that the material was so called 
from its colour: cf. Breus«.] 

1, A covering for the foot and leg reaching to 
the calf, or to the knee; a half-boot. 

1503 Privy P. Exp. Eliz. York (1830! 86 Twoo payre of 
buskins for the muenes grace at..ilijs. the payre. 1530 
Pauser. 202/1 Buskyng, brodeguin. Lbid.907 Vhe buskyns, 
tes brouseguius. ¢1g§so byl! of Deuyld Collier) 9, | geue 
to euery Ruffian..a payre of chayned buskens. 1§79 Laue. 
Wilds (1860) 11. 178 My Spanishe buskins furred. 1596 
Srenser /. Q. 1. vi. 16 Sometimes Diana he her takes to be; 
But misseth bow and shaftes, and buskinsto her knee, 167 

F. Prituirs Reg, Necess. 28 They. .put on Furre Buskins of 
white Leather. 1683 Cuackiiut Pheadie 4 CL 51 White 
Ttuskins lac’d with ribbanding they wore. 1781 Gigson 
Dect. § &. U1. Ixiii. 583 He assumed the royal privilege of 
red shoes or buskins. 1860 Miss Yonce Stokestey Seer. i. 
(1880) 186 A .. shrewd-looking Iabourer tn. .high buskins and 
old wide-awake. b 

2. spec. ‘Yhe high thick-soled boot (co¢hurnus) 
wom by the actors in ancient Athenian tragedy ; 
frequently contrasted with the ‘sock’ socces), or 
low shoe worn by comedians. 
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1570 Levins JWanip. 13; A Buskin, cothuruus. 
Hata. Seé.t. i129 Vrumpel, and reeds, and socks, and buskins 
fine. 1663 Br. Patuick Parad, Ciler. xxxiv. (1668) 262 ‘The 
Play is ended, and the high-hee¥d Buskins are pull’d off. 
1763 J. Brown Soctry & Mus. vi, 119 ‘The Buskin .. hight- 
ened the Stature. 1871 Moriry Crit, Mise. 1886) 1.127 Dott 
the buskin or the sock, wash away the paint from their 
checks, and gravely sit down to meat. 

b. Hence fg. and f“ransf. Vhe style or spirit of 
this class of drama; the tragic vein; tragedy. 
To put on the buskins: to assume a tragic style ; 
to write tragedy. 

1579 Srenser Steph. Cat, Oct. 113 Ilow 1 could reare the 
Muse on stately stage, And tcache her tread aloft in bus-kin 
fine [Géoss., the buskin in poetrie is vsed for tragical matter.} 
1679 Drayven 7 >. & Cr, Pref. Bij, 1 doubt to smell a little 
too strongly of the Buskin. 1711 II. Cromwett /.ct. fo 
Pope 7 Dec. 1736 V. 114 Mr. Wilks... has express'd a furious 
aunbition to swell in your buskins. 1817 Byron Seppo xxxi, 
Ile was a critic upon operas, too, And knew all niceties of 
the sock and buskin. 1860 A, Winpsor /fAica iti, 171 Our 
[English dramatists combine the office of comedy and tragedy 
writers in one and the same person. . Aristophanes, Plautus, 
and ‘Terence never put ou the buskin, 

e. alirth.=Vragie. 

160z Neturn fr. Parnass. 1. ii. Arb.) 12 Marlowe was 
happy in his buskine muse. 1709 Stein Zatler No. 47? 5 
Gentlemen who write in the Buskin Style. 1747 W. Hors- 
Ley /ood (1748) 11. 187 Vhe Stile .. has something of the 
Buskin Vaunt. 

3. ldirib, and Comb., as buskin-maker; baskin- 
wise a/v,, after the manner of a buskin. 

1591 Perciva.L Sp, Dict., Borsoguinerta.a buskin makers 
shop, Cothuruaria sutriua. 037 Brian ee (1679) 
47 Vhis messenger .. is a very plain fellow in his Holy-day 
Jacket, and his busking Hose. 1725 Bravery Fan. Dict. 
II. s.v. Avvee, Wrap the Knees in Oil Cloth, Buskinwise. 

Buskin, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
cover as with a buskin. 

1795 Afouthly Rev. XVII. 542 Her population .. had 
zoned every hill with vines .. and buskined its foot with 
the various species of corn. 

+ Buskina‘de. nonce-wd. [f. Buskin 5d. + 
-ADE, on analogy of bastinade (-ado), blockade, etc.) 
A blow with a buskin. 

1653 Urounart A aédelais i. xv, How wouldest thou defend 
thyself? With great buskinades or brodkin blows, answered 


he. 

Buskined (bo'skind), pf/. a. [f. Buskin sd. + 
-ED 2.] 

1. Shod or covered with buskins. 

1s90 Suaxs. Wis. N.u.i. 71 The bouncing Amazon Your 
buskin’d Mistresse. 1704 Pore Windsor For, 168 Her 
buskin’d Virgins. 1877 Mrs. Ournant Jakers lor. iv. 
104 A brown peasant boy of ten, with buskined legs. 

2. spec. Wearing the buskins of tragedy ; fg. and 
transf., concerned with or belonging to tragedy. 

1626 Massincer Mom, Actor1.i, The Greeks, to whom we 
owe the first invention Both of the buskined scene & humble 
sock. 1742 Younc .V¢. 7/. v1. 349 See the buskin’d chief 
Unshod..Reduc’d to his own Stature. 18z0 Hazuitt Lect. 
Draw. Lit.135 They would be ranted on the stage by some 
buskined hero or tragedy queen. 

b. Tragic ; dignified, elevated, lofty. 

1595 Markuam Sir. Grinuile \xxi, Rich buskin'd Seneca. 
1632 Brome Court Begy. i. i. Wks. 1873 1. 220 Petral[r]k’s 
buskin’d stile. @177r Gray Poctns (1775) 35 In buskin’d 
measures move Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. 1838-9 
Hatiam //ist. Lit. 1.101, vi. § 98 The interest serious, but 
not always of buskined dignity. 1841 De Quincey //eimer 
& 4. Wks. V1. 393 To speak in a sort of stilted, or at least 
buskined language. 

+ Busking, 2#/. sb.) Sc. Obs. 
-1nG 1] 

1. Fitting out, attiring ; coucr, attire. 

¢1320 Sur Tristr. 92 Bhbe was his bosking. 1619 Z. 
Bovp Last Batted/ 961\Jam.) Too curious busking is the 
mother of lusting lookes. 1632 Rutuerrorp Leff, xxiii. 
(1862) I. 90 The wooer’s busking and bravery .. are in vain. 
1638 Relat. Accideuts in /dart. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 289 Some 
{had].. their outward buskings not one thread singed. 

Jig. 1637 RutHerrorp Leffers 70 Godliness is more than 
the outside and this world’s passments and their buskings. 

+ b. spec. The dressing of the head ; head-dress. 

1571 AscHam Schoéem.(Arb.)54 Either a stouinglie busking, 
or an ouerstaring frounced hed. 1621 Se. Act. Jas. Vs, xxv. 
§ 3 That none weare upon their Heads, or Buskings, any 
Feathers. 

+ 2. Setting out, departure. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor J. 3245 Bun was he made til his bu-kyng, 
Wit tresur grette and riche ring. 

Busking, v0/. si.2 [f. Busk v.2] * Piratical 
cmising ; also, used generally, for beating to wind- 
ward along a coast, or cruising off and on’ 
Sinyth Sadlor’s MWord-bk.). Also fig. (see quot. ). 

1841 Fraser's Mag, XXIII. 310 This practice. . for which 
they hada technical term of reproach, viz. ‘going a-busking ’. 
[The practice was to pawn property not his own, shift his 
quarters and disappear. } 

Busking, v/. sb. and ffl. a.: sce Busk v= 3. 

+ Bu'skle, 7. Ols. Also 6 buskel, buskill, 7 
buskell. [app. a frequentative of Busk v.!; the 
senses correspond closely to senses of dusk, and both 
verbs are in the early examples often accompanied 
by the ppl. adj. down. Sce Bustle wv.) 

1. ¢rans. To ‘busk’, prepare, equip, attire. 
Chiefly re//.) 

a1sss bxaprorp Is. 445 Buskel thyself, and make thee 
bowne to turn to the Lord. 1585 Pitkincron F.rp. Neheur. 
Wks, (1848) 352 “They Luskle ad bowre themselves to thi 
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work, 1594 Carrw Jusso (1881) 117 Buskled in arnnes 
thein readie make The ten knights. 

2. intr. Vo prepare oneself; ence, to set out, 
start ou a journey, address oneself /o a task ; to 
set to work (esp. hastily or promptly . 

421535 Mori. Ji’ks. (1557) 81 In what place.. ye stand 
whan ye buskle forward. 1583 Stanvuursr sieved un. 
(Arb.) 8:1 King Helenus. . rom towne to us buskling. 1594 
Caniw Tasso(1881) 53 'Vhe Campe toarmes which bu kelled. 
1602 Wagner Add. dene. xi. Ixxvii, 313 “Then buskling to 
his Sword cride ‘Theeues. 

3. mir. Yo hurry about; to be in agitation or 
commotion, to bustle. 

15945 Jove Aap. Dan. ii. R.) Now began the bisshopes to 
busskle and bere rule. rg61 Awpeiay foul. Vacab. 15 ‘This 
slouthfull knave wyll buskill and scratch when he is called 
in the morning. 15986 W. Wakrnuk Add. Aug. t vi. 22 In 
buskling vp and downe In Plutoes Pallace, to her ioy, 
Proserpine he found. 1642 Rocrrs .Veaman 174 Ie bus- 
kells and takes on like a mad man, 

4. trans, To agitate, shake, toss; 1. juctare. 
(Cf. BrustLe v2 2, and Beste v. 5.) 

1681 STUDLEV Seueca’s Hercules et. 189 He buskling vp 
his burning Mane, doth dry the dropping south. 

+ Bu'skling, vé/. sb. Ods. [f. prec. vb. + -1NG}] 
Eager activity, bustling ; scuffing, agitation. 

1648 Tuomas fal. Grant, Diseuatnento, buskelyng or 
shakyng. 1563-87 Foar A. & A/. (1596) 309/1 The princes 
seruants .. hearing the buskling, came with great hasl. 
1§71 Gouwinec Calvin on /’s.1v.2 A shufling or buskling 
suche as is wont to bee ina great preace of people 1600 
Ho..ann Livy u. xlix. 78 Suddainly, at the very first 
buskling [ Aritzant trepidationci|. 

+Buskry. Se. Vés. [f. Bus 56.3 +-ry.] Attire. 

1723 M’Warpo Coutendiugs 324 (Jam.) We must not be 
pleased or put off with the huskry or bravery of words. 
Busky (bo'ski), a. [f. dusk, var. of Busi sé.) + 
-Y; cf. Busny, Bosxy.] Bosky, bushy. 

1§70 Levins Manip. 9 Buskye, dusuosus. 1596 Suaks. 
1 Heu. /V,v.i. 2 The Sunne begins to peere Aboue yon 
busky hill. 1600 ‘Tourneur 7vausf. Met. alviii. Wks. 11. 206 
And sometimes nibble on the buskie root. 1606 J. Raynoi.ps 
Dotaruys Prins, (1880) 71 Huge Tmolus.. with buskey haire. 
¢ 1800 K. Waite Cui/t Gr. 272 Yon busky dingle. 

Busle, busling, obs. ff. BustLe, Bustiine. 
Busmary, variant of Bismer, Ods., shaine. 

Busment, obs. form of BUSHMENT. 

Buss (bzs), sé.1 Forms: 4-7 busse, 5 busch, 
6 busche, 7 buce, buscie, (brisse, burse), 
bushe, 8 buche, bush, 7— buss. [A word found in 
many European langs.: OF. dzsse, OSp. buce, buco, 
Pr. éus, med.L. (12th e.) dbucta, bussa; also 
OHG. (rare) dz0, MING, buze, ON. buza, OF. 
butse(-carlas’ in OE. Chron. a.p. 1066, Du. duis, 
whence app. mod.G. ézése, F. duse, and sense 2 
below. In sense 1 the word probably came into 
Knglish from OF. ‘The remoter etymology is un- 
known; the OF. dzsse cask, is usually assumed 
to be identieal.] 
+1. A vessel of burden; perh. similar in build 
and rig to 2. Oés. exc. //7st., or as in 2. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrou. 153 Busses pritti Charged with 
vitaile, with gode men & douhti. /drd. 169 Pei sauh fer 
in be se A grete busse & gay. 1538 Adera. Aegist. V. 16 
(Jas.) Ane busche quhitk was takin be the Franchemen. 1611 
Srerp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vii. 25 Thirteene Buces or Buscies, 
which had each of them three course of Sailes. 1865 Corns. 
Weg. X11, 375 Richard’s fleet..with its heavy busses and 
dromons for carrying horses and provisions. 

2. spec. A two- or threc-masted ves-cl of various 
sizes, uscd esp, in the Dutch herring-fshery; in 
1794 identified with a ‘ fly-boat’. 

147% Sc. Acts Fas. /// (1597) § 48 That Lordes, Barronnes, 
and Burrowes gar inake Schippes, Busches, and greate 
Pinck-boates with nettes. 1601 J. KevmMer Dutch fishing 
in Phenix 1. 223 ‘he 2000 Busses .. are employ'd only to 
take Herrings about Baughamness in Scotland, etc. 1668 
Cuitp Pisce. Trade (1698) 56 A Wutchman will be content 
to employ a stock of § or 10ocoo/. in burses. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Div.\. 10 Neptune .. In Holland’s Buss for Herrings 
Fish'd. 1749 IVealth Gt, Brit. 37 The vessels that go upon 
this fishery, are buches, or busses, of the burthen of 70 to 
1co tons. 1776 Fatconer Dict. Mariue, Buss, a ship of 
two masts, used by the English and Dutch in their herring 
fisheries. It is generally from 50 to 70 tons burthen. 1794 
Rigging § Seamauship |. 239 Buss, a Dutch fishing- vessel 
with three short masts, each in one piece. Ou each is carried 
a square-sail, and sometimes a topsail above the mainsail. 
{A plate is given.] 1867 Q. Aew. Apr. 317 The. fishery has 
seen year by year the number of its busses decrease. 

b. atirié. and in romb. See also Bus-canc. 

1580 in Wadley BSristed Wills 1886 226 ‘The busse chest 
in the Alarie. 1615 Trades Jacr. in Hart. Mise. Malh.) 
I11. 308 Buss-fishing is more easy than any other kind of 
fishing. 1667 Dennam Direct. Paint. ww. Vv. 12 Buss- Skippers 
.stamp to think Their Catching-craft is over. 17 ADA 
Ssatn IW, N. (1869) 11. iv. v. 94 ‘Two-thirds of the buss- 
caught herrings are exported. /d#. 95 ‘he great encour- 


agement which a bounty. .gives to the buss fishery.  /6icd. 
The establishment of the buss bounty. : 
Buss (bz), 50.2 Now arch. and dia/. Also 


6-7 busse. [app. an altcration of the earlter 
Bass 56.3; ef. also Sp. duz, Ger. dial. dass, whieh 
however may be only parallel onomatupazias.) A 
kiss, a smack, ; 
1s7o Turserv. Lads Venus, 4c. We that brings him 
home againe, A busse? yet not a busse alone doubtlesse 
shall haue. 1596 Srensek #.Q. un. x. 46 Every satyre first 
dd give a busse To I[cllenore. 1634 J. Levert Order. 
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Bees Pref. Poems, The winged Citizens of mount Hymete 
_. harmless busses gave him [ Plato]. 1706 FARQUHAR 
Recruit. Offic. vii, My dear Plume give me a buss. 1749 
Fietoinc Yoo Jones vu. xiii. (1840) 100/1 He gave Jones 
a hearty buss. 1859 E. Wavcu Lac. Songs in Lane. Gloss. 
E D.S.) 63 Let mammy have a buss. 1863 Sat, Rew. 368 
Giving hima hearty buss upon each cheek. 1882 TENxyvson 
Prom, May , (1886) 117 Gi'e us a buss fust, lass. 

-b. Kissing. ! 

1708 Pxior Mice, After much buss and great grimace 
Much chat arose. . 

Buss (brs), 2.1 arch. and dia’. Also 6-7 
busse, 7 boss (i/a/.); pa. t. 6 bust. [Belongs 
to Buss 56.27] : 

1. ¢rans. To kiss. (See quot. 1648.) 

1571 R. Epwarps Damon 2. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
82 Your wife now will buss you. 1595 SuaKs. Yoh ut. iv. 
35. 1 will thinke thou smil'st, And busse thee as thy wife. 
1648 Herrick //esfer. (1823) I. 266 Kissing and bussing 
differ both in this, We busse our wantons, but our wives we 
kisse. 1719 D’'Urrey Pills (1872) V. 95 To every one that 
I did meet, I bravely bussed my Hand. 1847 Texsysox 
Prine. ¥. 213 You... Nor burnt the grange, nor buss'd the 
milking-maid. 1866 G. Merepitu Jittorra xxix. (1886) 300 
Up with your red lips, and buss me a Napoleon salute. 

b. SE. 

1606 Suaks. Jr. 4 Cr, iv. v. 220 Yond Towers, whose 
wanton tops do busse the clouds, Must kisse their owne 
feet. 1607 — Cor. 11. ii. 75 Thy knee bussing the stones. 

2. absol. 

1635 QuarRLes £52, u_ vill. (1718) 93 Come buss and 
friends, my lamb. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 69, 
I now forgive you heartily; let’s buss and be friends. 1879 
Browninc Ved Bratts 265 So blubbered we, and bussed, and 
went to bed. 

Buss, v.2, Sc. form of Busk z.! To attire, dress, 
dress up, deck, ado; to dress .a fishing hook). 

‘In Hawick, before the annual Common-riding, the ancient 
‘colour’ or town’s standard is ceremoniously dxssed for the 
occasion with ribbons, etc.) 

c1570 Lee. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11.331 
A cowe [i.e. scarecrow] bust in a biscops place. 1805 A. 

‘Scott Poents (1811) 181 Jam.) Wi’ fly-buss‘d hook, an’ fish- 

ing rod. 1818 Edin. Mag. 327 (JaM.) Vl buss my hair 
wi the gowden brume. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 
No. 3. 562 Only the feathers to ‘ buss flies’. 

Buss, variant of Bus 54.2, omnibus. 

Buss, obs. form of Bursk, BusH. 

Bussard, -erd, -ly, obs. forms of BUZZARD, -LY. 

Busschel, -chop(e, obs. ff. BusHEL, B:sHop. 
Busse, obs. form of Buss, Buzz, 

Bussel(1, obs. form of Bust Le. 

+ Burssell, busshell. O/s. Var. of Bossi, 
the ‘print’ of a mazer or drinking-bowl. 

¢ 1530 in Gutch Col/. Cur. 11. 314 The mending of a Bason 
..and the makyng of thamell and the bussel]l withe my 
Lordis Armes. 1625 in Rymer Federa XVIII..236 The 
bason enamelled about the busshell and brymme. 

Bussh-, obs. spelling of Busn-. 

+ Busshe. Oés. (Cf. Aush-tree in Brsu 56.1 11.) 
Boxwood. 

1430 Zest. Ebor, 11. 8 Pecten de busshe. 

Bussing (bvsin), vé/. 5.1 Also bossing (al... 
[f Buss v.1+-inel.]  Nissing. 

1577 NoRTHBROOKE Piecing (18431166 A very kindling of 
lechery, whereto serveth all that bussing. 1656 Ducarp 
Gate Lat. Uni. $626 All lechery, uncomly bussings .. are 
unchastitie and defile the mind. 1691 Ray .V. C. Ws. s. v. 
Osse, Ossing comes to bossing. Prov. Chesh. 1882 ‘Trenxxy- 
sox Prom, May u. (1886) 117 Wasn't thou and me a-bussin’ 
o' one another t’other side o’ the ha&ycock ? 

+ Bussing, 74/. 5+.2 Sc. Obs. [f. Buss v.27] 

1, = Buskinc vh/. sb.1 

te1600 Reid Synair xv. in Evergreen 11. 230 To put the 
Lussing on thair Theis. 

2. ‘A linen cap or hood, worn by old women, 
much the samc as Toy’ (Jamieson . 

1788 Picken /’o¢ms 59 (Jam.) Witches .. Wi long-tailed 
bussins, ty’d behin’. 

Bussle, obs. or Sc. form of Bust e. 

+ Bu-ssle-headed, a. dia/. 7 Obs. See quot. 

@ 1722 Liste //2s6,'1757 4to.) 183 The ears [of wheat] being 
long and heavy were bussle-headed, that is, did hang their 
heads downward into the sheaf. 

| Bussu. A Sot:th American name for a species 
of palm (.Wanicaria saccifera , the spathes of which 
supply a kind of coarse strong cloth. Hence 
fuss palm, bussu ctoth. 

1858 lloce Trg. Avned. 754 Manicaria saccifera is a 
nalive of brazil .. where it is called Bussu. 1858 /é7d. 755 
Jetween layers of the smooth Bussu eluth. 1866 #reas. Bot. 
Il. 717/2. 1885 Lapy Lavssey J Trades 166 The delicate 
brown net-work that covers the spathe of the Bussu palm. 

Bussyn(n)e, var. of Brysinr, Ods., trumpet. 

Bust (bost), 5.) [a. I. baste (of which Littré 
gives no examples earlier than 17th c.), ad. It. 
buslo = Sp., Py. busto, Vr. busiz rare). The pri- 
mary sense in It., and the only sense in F'r., is 
‘trunk orupper portion of the body’. The origin 
of the Romanic word has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained ; see Diez, Scheler, Littré.] 

1. A piece of sculpture representing the head, 
shoulders, and breast ofa person. Cf. Busto. 

1691 Woop «It. Oxon. 1. 264 Over his grave was .. the 
Statua or Bust.. to the middle part of his body. 1768 
Bart Caruisce in Gy, Sedan 4% Contemp. 11. 311, | have this 
morning been sitting for my bust, which is to be done in 
marble. 1816 Byeox C4. //ar. un ixvi. Their tomb was 


| 
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without a bust. 182x — Juaz ut. viii, 
Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, But only 
give a bust of marriages. 1839 TuirtwaLt Greece Ill. 3 
The reward .. consisted in three stone busts of Hermes. 

€ ?Influenced by L. ézs?um sepulchral monu- 


ment. 

1735 Pore Efist. Lady 139 But die, and she'll adore you— 
then the bust And temple rise—then fall again todust. a 1761 
Cawtuorn Elegy Capt. Hughes, Nature! ‘tis thine .. To 
teach... The dirge to murmur, and the bust to rise. @177% 
Grav (1775) Poems, Can storied urn or animated bust Back 
to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

2. The upper front part of the human body ; the 
bosom (esp. of a woman). 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl. S.V., in speaking of an antique, we 
say the head is marble, and the bust porphyry, or bronze, 
that is, the stomach and shnulders. 1819 Byron Juan 1. 
cxix, There was an Irish lady, to whose bust I ne'er saw 
justice done. 1835 W. Irvinc Tour Prairies 32 His naked 
bust would have furnished a model for a statuary. 1886 
Miss Crevetann in Pad? Mall G. 13 Mar. 13/2, I do not ap- 
prove of any dress which shows the bust. 

+3. ¢ransf. A swelling or protuberance. Ods. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais. viii, It[i.e. anecklace] reached 
down to the very bust of the rising of his belly [Fr. a la 
boucque du petit ventre.] ; : 

4. alirtb, and Comb., as busi-maker, bust-tike adj. 

1826 Blackw. Alag. XIX. 393 Her lips were not wont to 
be so cold and white .. not so moveless and bustlike her 
bosom. 1837 CartyLe #7. Rev. I. v. iv. 217 Will the Bust- 
Procession pass that way? 1860 HawtHorne J7ard. Fann 1. 
i. 5 You never chiselled ..a more vivid likeness than this, 
cunning bust-maker as you think yourself. 

Bust, sé.2 A box: see BUSTE. 

+ Bust, v.! Obs. exc. ?dza?. [Origin unknown : 
cf. Baste v.3, also Sw. dial. Ays/a (Rietz), OF. 
bosler (rare, ? var. of douter) to knock at a door, 
MDnu. ézrzst cudgel, f. buzesschen to beat.) trans. 
To beat, thrash. 

a1225 Fuliana 24 Speche pu maht spillen ant ne speden 
nawiht bah pu me buste and beate. ¢ 1230 Hadi Aferd. 31 
Beated pe & busted pe as his ibohte prel. c¢1q00 Alerins 
(Laud MS. 463) 331 Ofte pei him bete and buste (+7e-wd. 
niste), [1808-25 JAMIESON, To bust, to beat, Aberd.] . 

Bust (bzst). Dialectal or vulgar pronunciation 
of Burst sé, and v.; often adopted with humorous 
intention, esp. in U.S. sfee. ‘a frolic; a spree’ 
(Bartlett); cf. Burst 6.7. Hence Bust-head a. 

21860 California Song( Bartlett), When we get our pockets 
full Of this bright, shinin’ dust We'll .. spend it on a bust. 
a 1860 J.C. Neat Dolly Fones (Bartlett), | was soon fotch'd 
up in the victualling line—and I busted, for the benefit of my 
creditors. 1885 Adzt. in Lisbon (Dakota) Star 3 Apr. 6/7 
N. P. Express Monopoly Busted. 1864 Sata in Daily Fel. 
19 Oct., Irresistible proclivities towards ‘ bust-head’ whisky, 
‘red-eye’ rum, and loafing generally. 

+ Bu'stal, z. Obs.-° [f. L. bzest-202 a tomb + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to burial or the grave. 

1730-6 in Baitey. . 

Bustamite. 3/77. [Named afterthe discoverer 
Bustamente.] A greyish-red calciferous variety 
of RKhodonite, a disilicate of manganese and lime. 

Busta‘ngee, obs. form of BosTanGeE, 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2196/1 The Grand Signior.. doubled 
his Guard of Bustangees. 

Bustard (bustaid). Forms: 5-6 bustarde, 
4- bustard; also, 6 bistarda, bistarde, bys- 
tarde, 7 bistard. [The form ézs/ard in 15th c. 
appears to be exclusively English, and looks 
like a mixture of the two OF. forms é7s¢arde and 
oustarde, both going back to L. avis tarda, the 
name given to the bird, according to Pliny, in 
Spain. This name, if purely Latin, would mean 
‘slow bird’, but ‘the application of the epi- 
thet is not understood’ (Prof. Newton), as the 
bird is remarkably swift on foot, and, though 
averse to flight, capable of great speed when 
coinpelled to take wing. Prof. Newton suggests 
that Zarda may have been a sb. ; perh. avs farda 
is a mere etymologizing alteration of a non-Latin 
name. Hence Pg, abelarda, betarda, Sp. avittarda, 
It. ot/arda, Pr. austarda. The Eng. form ézs/ard 
was of later appearance, taken directly from Fr.] 

1. A genus of birds (07s) presenting affinities 
both to the Czrsores and the Graflalores or 
Waders ; remarkable for their great size and run- 
ning powers. The Great Bustard (O?és farda) is 
the largest European bird, and was formerly com- 
mou in England, though now extinct, or found 
only as a rare visitant. 

{1391 Zest. Ltor.(1836'1. 155 Lego Elisotz, uxori Ricardi 
Bustard.] ¢ 1460 J. Russert. Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk. 
(1868) 144 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, & Shovellewre. 1486 
Bk, St. Albans D iij b, ‘The symplest of theis will slee.. a 
Bustarde, 1514 Firzuers, Fxst. Peas (1538) 126 b, ‘To forfayt 
for every egge of crane, or bustarde so distroyed .. twenty 
pens. c1g20 1. Axprew Noble Lyfe Lijb in Babees Bk. 
‘1668218 The Bistarda is a birde as great as an egle. 1597 
Br. [hai Sat., Def. Enzie 20 Nor lowly bustard dreads the 
distant ace 1655 Movrer & Bennet //ealth’s Peprov. 

1746)174 Bistards or Bustards, so called for their slow Pace 
and heavy flying ; or as the Scots term them, Gusestards; 
that is to say, Slow Geese. 1732 Fiecpine Affser in. iti, A 
bustard, which, I believe, may be bought for a guinea. 1794 
W orpsw. Guilt & Sorr., The bustard.. Forced hard against 
the wind a thick unwieldy flight. 1836 Pensxy Cyc/. V1. 
57 1 Dustards have been heard of within the last few years 


simple, and 
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in the neighbourhood of Bury St.Edmund’s. 1864 7zmes 
19 Nov., A specimen of the Great Bustard, long an extinct 
Rritish bird, was picked up in the sea .. off Burlington 
Quay about a week ago. i 

jig. 1831 Carve Sart. Res. 1. vii. 56 By what strange 
chances do we live in History .. Milo bya bullock; Henry 
Darnley, an unfledged booby and bustard, by his limbs. 

2. Applied to other related birds: in America 
to the Canada Goose, Bernicla Canadensis (Prof. 
Newton in Excyel. Bril.). Thick-kneed Bustard: 
the Stone Curlew (Qdicnemus crepitaits). 

3. Local var, BuzZaRD, applied to large moths. 

1886 M. G. Watkins in Academy 14 Aug. 101/3 There are 
some cone chapters on ‘ bustard’ fishing (that is, fishing 
during the night with a large artificial moth’. 

Bust-coat, mistake for BUFF-coaT 3. 

1706 in Puittips. 1721-1800 in BAILey. 


+ Buste, bust. -O/s. Also 4 Sc. bouste. 
{var. of Boist sd.) A box, esp. for containing 
ointments, drugs, contectionery, etc. Cf. Borst, 
Boost, Bust. : 

a 1228 Ancr, R.226 He haued so monie bustes ful of his 
letuaries. ¢1375 ? Barsour St. Alagdalena 111 A bouste of 

recius vngument. ¢1450 Henryson Mor, Fad. 30 Out of 
ie buste ane bill can hee braid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49/1 A 
Buyste [v.7. Bust]. 1366 Knox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 264 
The Lord James .. had (by all appearance) lyked of the 
same bust that dispatched the rest. 

Busted (bzstéd), a. [f. Bust 5é.1 + -ep2. 
Having a bust, or breast ; chiefly in comzd. 

1864 TENNvSON Ex. Ard. 539 Her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows. 


|| Bustee (bzst?). [Hindustani om bast? 


dwelling.] A village : ‘applied in Calcutta to the 
separate groups of huts in the humbler native 
quarters’ (Yule). 

1885 Daily Tel. 2s Dec., No cases of cholera were found 
in the squalid bustees round several tanks. 

Bustel, obs. form of BustLE. 

Busteous, -ious, variants of Boistous a. Oés. 

Buster (bz’sta1). Vulgar corruption of BuRSTER. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 358 We can .. buy a two- 
penny buster at a baker’s-shop. 

Hence in various specific senses : 

2. slang (chiefly U.S.). a. ‘Something great’ 
(W.) ; something that ‘ takes one’s breath away’; 
something that provokes excessive admiration or 
amusement. b. A roistering blade, a dashing fellow. 
e. A frolic; a spree. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Ton’s C. iv. 23 Mas'r George 
.. declared decidedly that Mose was a buster. ax 
Tuoree Sig Bear Arkansas (Barilett', I went on, larning 
something every day, until I was reckened a buster, and 
allowed to be the best bar-hunter in my district. 1867 F. 
Luptow Fleeing to Tarshish 176 Vhe rector’s growing re- 
putation for preaching busters, which is the Missourian for 
pulpit eloquence. 

3. In Australia. a. A violent southern gale 
prevalent at Sydney. b. 70 conte a busler: to be 
thrown from a horse, ‘to come a cropper’. 

1863 F. Fowrer Let. in Athenzvuon 21 Feb., The brick- 
fielder is. .the cold wind or southerly buster, which. .carries a 
thick cloud of dust. .across the city. 1883 7vnes 27 Sept. 9 
The port is exposed to sudden gales, known as ‘southerly 
busters’. 1886 Cowan Charcoal Sk., The buster and brick- 
fielder : Austral red-dust blizzard and red-hot simoom. 

+ Bu'stian. Ods. Forms: 5 busteyn, 6 bus- 
tiane, bustion, bustyon, -yan, borstyan, 7 bus- 
tiam, 8 bustine, 6-8 bustian. [Derivation un- 
certain; cf. OF. dustanne, -ane, buttenne, “sorte 
détoffe fabriquée a Valenciennes’ (Godef.) ; It. 
dollana ‘specie di tela bambagina’, mentioned 
along with /tsfagno fustian (Tommaseo and Bel- 
lini); F. éoztanes ‘toile de coton de Chypre’, 
boulane ‘ étoffe qui se fait a Montpellier’ (Boiste).] 

A cotton fabric of foreign manufacture, used for 
waistcoats and for certain church vestments ; 
sometimes described as a species of fustian, but 
sometimes mentioned as distinct from it. 

1463 in Bury Wills (1850) 18, 1 wele haue anothir veste- 
ment made of white busteyn. 1566 Exg. Ch. Furniture 
(Peacock, 1866) 43 A cope and a vestment of Bustian de- 
faced. 1971 IWVills § Inv. N.C. (1835) 362 j yeard & } of whit 
borstyan xviijd. 1578 Richmond, Wills (1853) 276, Vilj yeards 
and a quarter of bustion at xiiij¢. a yeard. .v yeards of whit 
holme fustion at xiijd. a yeard. 1598 FLorio, Aestagno, 
a kinde of stuffe like bustian, such as they make waste- 
cotes of. 1611 Cotcr., /ustaine & grain @orge, bustian. 
1611 Rates (Jam.), Bustians or woven tweill stuff, the single 
peece not above fifteen elnes. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law- 
Merch, 229 The commodities which are not made at all, or 
but in small quantitie in England, and may be practised, 
are manie, as Buckrams, Tapistrie, Bustians, Cambrickes. 
1720 Stow Suz. (ed. Strype, 1754) II. v. xviii. 382/1 All. . 
Fustians and Bustians made in England and Wales shall 
pay for each horse-pack, 8¢. 1725 Ramsay Gentl. Shep. 
1.1, Neat, neat she was, in bustine waistcoat clean. 

(Ff 


Bustle (bv's'l), sé.1 Also 7-8 bussle. 
BusteE v.21] 

1. Activity with excitement, noise, and commo- 
tion ; stir, tumult, disturbance, ftiss, ado. 

1634 MiLion Comns 379 Feathers ..That, in the various 
bustle of resort, Were all to-ruffled. 1692 Locke Edn. 
§ 167 (1880) 143 All his Bustle and Pother will be to little 


or no purpose. 1733 Fiecpine /utr. Chamberm. 1. x, What 
was the occasion of this bustle? 1758 Jonnson /dZer No. 
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69 ® 3 Many..pass their lives... in bustle without business. 
1822 Byron Juan vut. xxxix, He.. could be very busy 
without bustle. 1853 KANE Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 249 
In the bustle of preparation. 1875 Jrvons J/oney (1878) 266 
The bustle and turmoil. .grow to a climax at four o'clock. 

b. frausf. The agitation or ‘working’ in the 
process of fermctitation. 

1674 N. Faireax Bulk § Se/v.128 Fermentation or bustle 
of the vvorking or leavening particles. 1713 Lond. § 
Conntr, Brew. Ww. (1743) 331 Now the greater the Vessel 
is, the more Parts may arise and sink down; and.. the 
more must be the Bustle. ; 

2. The commotion of conflict ; cover. a conflict, 
struggle, scuffle, fray. arch. 

1622-62 HevLin Cosmrogr. 11. (1682) 188 The Bustle betwixt 
Athens and Lacedemon. 1678 Butter // nd. ut. ut. 363 
Caligula... Engag’d his Legions in fierce Bustles, With 
Periwinkles, Prawns and Muscles. 1693 Lutrrett Brief 
Rel, (1857) 111. 5: Divers were killed in the bustle. 1721 
De For Mem. Cavalier (i840) 286 We had a small bustle 
with some of the. .troops of horse. 19769 Funins Lett. xxx. 
136 His escape he attempts..a bustle ensues. 1865 Kincs- 
ca [leréw, x\t. (1877) 503 There was a bustle, a heavy 
all. 

3. Thieves’ cant. (See quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Bustle, a cant term for 
money. /did.s.v. Bustle, Any object effected very suddenly, 
or in a hurry, is said to be done upon the bustle. 1830 
Lytton 2. Ciifford 56 He who surreptitiously accumulates 
bustle, is, in fact, nothing better than a buzz gloak. 

Bustle, s/.2. [Perh. the same word as prec. : 
in the earlier examples it seems to denote rather 
the projecting portion of the dress itself than the 
means employed to produce the projection; cf. 
quot. 1826 in BusTLinG Af/. @.] 

A stuffed pad or cushion, or small wire framc- 
work, worn beneath the skirt of a woman's dress, 
for the purpose of expanding and supporting it 
behind ; a ‘dress-improver ’. 

1788 T. Monro in Of/a Podrida No. 40 Such locks the 
nymphs uow wear (in silks who rustle,) In rich luxuriance 
reaching to the bustle. 1830 Miss Mitrorp /’r//age Ser. 
ly. (1863) 177 A waist like a wasp, a magnificent bustle, and 
petticoats. .puffed out round the bottom. 1838 Vez A/on th. 
Wag. LIV. 207 It caught the bustle—the projecting mass 
of muslin, silk, or cotton, as might be. 1865 Daily Te/. 
12 Apr. 7 Originally the ‘bustle’ was merely a species of 
pillow, which was tied round the waist. 

Bustle (bz's'l), v.! Forms: 4 bustelen, 6 
bustel, bussel, 6-7 bussle, bussell, 7 busle, 
6- bustle. (ME. éustelen, used (once only) by 
Langland, is perh. onomatopceic, suggested by 
Biuster and by the sound of the alliterative words 
in the line. The mod. verb differs in scnse, and 
has not been found earlier than the middle of the 
16th c.; possibly it may be a phonetic variant of 
BusKLE, from which in early use it is scarcely 
distinguishable in sense; cf. also Azstle, risile, etc. 
The resemblance in sound to mod. Icel. dust] a 
splash, as of a fish in water, ad ézstla to make a 
splash, to bustle, is noteworthy, but evidence of 
historical connexion is wanting.] 

IT. in ME. +1. ¢véx. ?To wander blindly or 
stupidly ; =BiusTer v. 1. Ods. rare. 

1362 Lanor. P. Pi. A. vi. 4 Ther were fewe men so wys 
that couthe the wei thider, Bote bustelyng [1377 B. v. 521 
blustreden; 1393 C. vit. 159 blostrede] forp as bestes ouer 
valeyes and hulles, 

II. The mod. word. 

2. ¢nir, To bestir oneself or display activity 
with a certain amount of noise or agitation, to be 
fussily active: usually implying excessive or ob- 
trusive show of energy. Often with advs. aéout, 
along, up and down. (Cf. BUSKLE v. 2, 3.) 

1580 Nortu //ntarch 123 Some. .for fear to be taken tardy 
did bustle up at this noise. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///,t. i. 152 
God..leaue the world for me to bussle in. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel, w. ili. v1. (1651) 349, I was once..mad to bussell 
abroad, 1628 WitHer frit. Rememé. tt. 1759 How they 
trudg’d, and busled up and downe. 1632 SANDERSON Sern. 
I, 312 Many servants. .will.. bustle at it...so long as their 
masters eye is upon them. 1633 Br. Haut Hard Tevts 315 
All shall be glad to bustle into armes for their defence. 
1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. i. 113 Busie, 
busie, busie, busie, we bustle along. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No.6 ? 6 The good Man bustled through the Crowd. 1781 
Cowrer Convers. 215 We bustle up with unsuccessful speed. 
1818 Byron Jian t.clix, Antonia bustled round the ran- 
sack'd room. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxix, Get up, and 
bustle about. 1844 Kincstey Leff. (1878) I. 122 We bustle 
and God works. 1857 Emersox Poewts 37 Let the great 
world bustle on. ; 

b. as imper. =Bestir yourself! Make haste! 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, v. ii. 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse. 1842 Byron [Verner 1. i. 258 What, 
ho, there! bustle! 1837 Dickens Pichz. vi, ‘ Bustle’, said 
the old gentleman. 1869 Lo. Litton Orva/ 93 Run to the 
Apothecary ! Bustle, wench ! 

te. To come down with commotion. Ods. 
a1611 CHapman /ifad xu. 369 Down he bustled like an 
oak..Hewn down for shipwood. 

+3. intr. To struggle, scuffle, contend ; toelbow 
one’s way through a crowd. 7o éustle tl onl: 


to fight it out. Ods. (Cf. Auséle.) 

¢€1600 Timon wm. i. (1842) 42 The foure windes doe bussle 
in my heade. 1610 Hotcanp Camden's Brit, 1.261 Edward 
the Third. .and Philip Valois bustled for the very kingdome 
of France. 1647 W. Browne /o/e.v. tt. 321 ‘Tis in vaine.. 
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to bustle with my resolution. 1712 Arautunot John Gull 
(1755) 52 Peg’s lads bustled pretty hard for that. 

4. trans, and reff. Yo bestir, stir, rouse: also 
with wf. Now rare. 

1579 A. Munpay in Arb. Garner V. 209 Bustling them- 
selves to dress up the galleys. 1584 Lyty Campaspe w. 
i, My master bustels himself to flle. 1610 //istrfom, vt. 
251 Bustle up Your drouping spirits. 1880 Duly Tel. 
12 Oct., We spend a couple of hours in bustling up the 
denizens of the big wood. 

5. /rans. (and reff.) To cause to move precipi- 
tately and in disorder ; to hurry (a person or thing. 
ina fussy or over-encrgetic manner. Const. with 
preps. oradvs. b. To make (hot, etc.) by bustling. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & Al. IIT. 771 The Bishop .. bustleth 
himself with all speed possible tothe Church. 1833 Slackw. 
Mag. XXXIII. 281 A man who bustled Hirnsel® (nto im- 
portance with the mob. 1849 /éfd,. LXV. 695 Old Tomas 
had to bustle on his coat. 1855 Kincstey estw. [fo ii, 
The churchwardens and sidesmen.. have bustled themselves 
hotand red. /éfd. v. 92 The jolly old man bustled them out 
ofthe house. 1883 Standard 8 Sept., Ifa stroke oar spurted 
at every two hundred yards, and then eased when he was 
striking fast, he would ‘ bustle * his men into utter confusion. 

Bustle, 2.2 rare. [f. Bustie 56.2] intr. To 
stick out, project, as if supported by a bustle. 

1853 Dickens Leff, (1881) III. 157 A clinging flounced 
black silk dress, which wouldn’t drape, or bustle, or fall. 

Bustled (bus'ld), pf/. a. [f. Bustie 56.24 
-ED *,]_ Wearing a bustle. 

1832 Carrtck in IV histle. Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. t. 38 The 
bustled beauty may engage, The dandy in his corset. 1837 
New Month, Mag. 1.1. 27 Furbelowed and bustled in the 
extravagance of the mode. 

+Bu'stlepate. Obs. rare-'. 

+ PatE.] ?A bustling person. 
a16s2 Brome Queenes Exch. v. Wks. 1873 HI. 539 Did 
he so put thee to’t, my little Bustlepate ? 

Bustler (bz'sloi\. [f. Bustte v1 +-ER 1.] One 
who bustles or displays fussy activity. 
a1680 Butter Revs. (1759) 11. 393 An Hypocrite .. is a 
great Bustler in Reformation. 1784 Cowrrr Task vi. 951 
Thou bustler in concerns Of little worth. 1852 Hawtuorse 
Blithed. Rom. 1, v. 31 The little sphere..in which we were 
the prattlers and bustlers of a moment. 

Bustless (bustlés), a. [f. Bust 56.1 +-LEss.] 
Without a (developed) bust. 

1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Rose |. 122 Their little, 
bustless, waistless, hipless figures. 

Bustling (baslin’. vé/. sé. [f. BustLe v.14 
-ING!.] The action of the verb BustLe, 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 7 Let the yoouth..not continew 
such bustling, backbiting, with facing and defacing one 
another. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argents (1636) 681 
The shore resounded at .. the bustling of the Cables. 1628 
Earte Alicrocosm. (Arb.) 88 An eager bustling, that 
rather keepes adoe, than do's any thing. 165: Hospes 
Levtath, wu, xviti. 91 The most sudden, and rough busling 
in of a new Truth..does never breake the Peace. 1662 
Futrer /Vorthies wt. 109 In his time was much busling 
in the University, about an Apocrypha Book. 1674 BurNeT 
Royal Martyr §c. (1710) 41 This doth. .discharge all busling 
and fighting on the pretence of Religion. 1843 CarLyLe 
Past § Pr. (1858) 167 His life is but a bustling and a just- 
ling. 1865 Kixcstey Herew, xv. (1877) 186 There was 
bustling to and fro of her and her maids. 

Bustling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG 2.] That 
bustles ; full of bustle or agitation. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 25 A bustling tempests rouzing 
blasts. @ 1611 Cutarsan //iad xu, 312 From hollow bust- 
ling winds engendered storms arise. 1647 CLARENDON ///st, 
Reb, tr. (1843) 49/2 Sir Harry Vane was a busy and a bus- 
tling man. 1823 Syp. Smitu IAs, (1859) II. 14/2 A little 
merry bustling clergyman. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 357 note, The rustling bustling silk gown, 
redolent in every fold of clerical dignity. 188: J. Haw- 
TuoRNE Fort, Fool, xiv, The bustling period of the day. 

Hence Bu'stlingly a/v. 

1822 Scott Nige/ xvii, Reginald Lowestoffe was bustlingly 
officious and good-natured. 1885 TD. C. Murray Raind, 
Gold 11. wt. iti. 78 He searched bustlingly for his hat. 

+ Bu:sto. Ols. PI. -os, (-oes, -o’s). [a. It. 
éusto: see Bust.] =Bust 56.) 1. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex, 11 (1867) 117 An handsome 
ancient busto (as called at Rome) of Augustus—that is, the 
head and shoulders—in brass. 1732 De For Tour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) II. 143 A fine busto of Dr. Hovey. 1754 RicuarDson 
Grandison VII. v.20 It is ornamented with pictures .. 
statues, bustoes, bronzes. ¢1800 K. Wutte Aly Study 68 
Nor think it aught of a misnomer To christen Chaucer's 
busto Homer. 1863 Sata Caft. Dang. 1. tii. 64 Bustos, 
pictures, and prints cut in brass. 

+ Bu'stuary, @. and sd. Os. [ad. L. busta. 
rfus pertaining to burning or the funeral-pyre.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to the funeral pile; 
funereal. rare. 

1693 Urquuart Aadelais ui. lii, Ashes, into which the 
fuel of the funeral and bustuary fire hath been converted. 

B. sé. An incendiary. 

1607 J. Kixc S¢r17.(Nov.)25 The disloiall broode of Ignatius 
Loiola, the notorious Incendiaries, Bustuaries, of christian 
states. ¢1633 T. Apass /i&s. (1862) II. 32 1D.) They are 
the tirebrands and bustuaries of kingdoms. /éyd. 157 (D.) 
Satan..is the great bustuary himself. 

Bustuus, bustwys, var. Boistous a, Ods. 

Busty. Rare corruption of Best sé.) or Busto. 

1684 1s¢ Dk. Beanfort's Progr. 113 A dusty representing 
him down to the waste. 

Bustyan, -yon, var. Bustian, Oés., a cloth. 

Busum, obs. form of Brxom. 


+ Busy, 56. Obs. (OE. drsge, dysgu str. fem. 


(f. Bustie 2.1 


BUSY. 


abstr., f. distz Busy a.; also drstz, dystz, neut. of 
the adj. used as sb. (only in pl. desgu).) Occupa- 
tion, business ; state of beiug actively employed. 

arooo Proem to Alfred's Bocth., Da biszu us sint swipe 
earfobrime [and see Busy 7.!' 1]. ?a 1q00 A/orte Arth. 3631 
The bolde kynge es in a barge and a-bowtte rowes, Alle 
bare-hevvede for besye. a 1qg00 Octonian 340 Nother of 
hem myght fram other ascape, For besy of fyght. 

Busy bizi), 2. Compared busier, -iest. 
l’orms: 1 bysiz, 3 bise3, bese, busi, 3-4 bisi, 
bise, 3-6 besy, bisie, 4 bisaie, bysi,e, bisye, 4-5 
bysy, bessy, bissy, (buysy), 4-6 bisy, besye, 
5 besie, 5-8 busie, 6 busye, buisie, 7-8 buisy, 
8 Sc. bizzie, -y, 5- busy. [OF. dyszz, later byszz, 
=ODu. besich (mod. Du. besig,, LG. desig; no 
cognate words are kuown in any other Teut. or 
Aryan lang, ‘The MIE. typical form was éysy, 
bisy, bysy: the form bust (with a@= OE, y) occurs 
in the later text of Layamon, but otherwise the w 
form is not found before the 15th c.: its preva- 
lence in modern spelling, while the pronunciation 
is with 7, as in ME., is difficult to account for.] 

1. Occupied with constant attention; actively 
engaged ; dotny something that engrosses the at- 
tentton. Said of persons; also of the mind, the 
hands, a mental faculty, or the like. Rare m 


attrib. tise.) 

In the earlier exaniples (esp. those under b and d) this sense 
is often not to be distinguished from that of ‘careful, eager, 
anxious’. The latter notion has now disappeared, though 
a trace of it is found in Johnson's definition, ‘empivyed with 
earnestness’, which does not quite agree with the present 
usage. 

@taag Ancr. R. 182 So be sicnesse is more, se pe gold. 
smid is bisezure. c 1300 A’. ci //s. 3906 Whan he Alisaunder 
besy seoth. c1g00 Vestr. Troy 6047 Bise was the buerne 
all the bare night. 1570 Levins J/arip. 108 Busie, sata- 
gens, intentus, 1996 Suaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii, 81 She is 
busie, and she cannot come. 1611 Distr 1 Aizgs xx. 40 
As thy seruant was busie here and there. 1690 W. Wacker 
Idiomat. Anelo-Lat.74 You are as busie as a bee. 1752 
Jounsos Rambl. No. 201 » 12 Time slips. away, while he 
Is either idle or busy. 1802 Soutury 7ha/aéba w. xiv, The 
youth, whose busy mind Dwelt on Lobabu’s..words. 1843 
Carirte Past §& Pr. in. xii. (1872) 178 A People energetic- 
ally busy ; heaving, struggling, all shoulders at the wheel. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. tt. i. 170 His children knew 
him as a continually busy, useful man of the world. ./o:/. 
Don’t interrupt me, I’m busy. 

b. Const. about, + after, + of, 01, upon, over, with 
(an object of attention). 

a1000 Sal. & Sat. (Gr.) 61 Bysig after bocum. a 1245 
Ancr. R. 142 Bisi abuten gostliche bizete. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
AMY, 192(App. tit. Laud MS.) Of martha also that buysy [7.7 
bysy, bisy, bessy] was ahowte cryst po. c1380 WycLir 
Rule St. Francts ii. (1880) 40 pat fei be not bisi of 
here temporal goodis. 1599 Suaxs. M/nch Adon. ii.3 He is 
verie busie about it. 1712 Appison Spect. No. 329 Pr He 
had been very busy..upon Baker's Chronicle. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 285 He was so busy about his father. 
1823 Lamp F/fa Ser. 1. ii. (1865) 15 Busy as a moth over 
some rotten archive. 1876 Green Short [/ist. v. § 3 '1882) 
231 Busy with the cares of political office. : 

ce. Const. 7 (an employment). Often with 
vbl. sb.; in which construction the prep. is now 
commonly omitted, so that the vbl. sb. becomes 


indistinguishable from the pr. pple. 

aaa Ancr. R.84 Pus ha beod bisie i pisse fule mester. 
aigoo Ant. & Wife (Halliw.) Be bessy in Godis servys. 
1663 Str C. Lyttecton in //atton Corr. (1878) 30, I am soe 
buisy...in the dispatch of a fleete. ¢ 1680 Bevertpce Sern, 
(1729) I. 430 Busie in providing a suitable entertainment. 
1702 Rowe Aland. Step-Moth. 1. i. 235 So busie were my 
faculties in thought. 1713 Avpison Guardian No. 112 P 1 
Busy in finding out the art of flying. /od. 1 found him 
busy packing his trunk. 

+d. Const. for, Also with 7x/f. Ods. 

1340 Hampoce /’1. Conse. 5489 Pe devels.. Pat to tempte 
men..ayer bysy. ¢1380 Wryctir Serm. xv. Sel. Wks. 1. 36 
Men. .shulden be bisye for blisse. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. (1879) 
245 Late vs be cuer besye to plese god. 1533 More A asc. 
loyson. Bh, Wks. (1557) 1036/1 The leche that .. sytteth hy 
the sicke man busye aboute to cure hym. 1629 S‘/terto- 
genbosh 21 The English were busie to hill the ditch. 1726 
Life of Penn in Wks. 1. 138 Busie for Forms. 

+e. euphemistic. To be busy with: to have to 
do with (sexually). Oés. 

1613 Pasguils Night.cap(N.) Thou hast beene too busy 
with a man, And art with child, 1687 Drvpen //ind & 7°. 
1. Niii. 7 The Wolf has been too busie in your bed. 1728 
Vassr. & Cis. /’roz. [/nsé. u. i, You would have the te 
pudence to Sup, and be busy with lier. 

2. Said of things; fg. of passions, etc. 

aro00 Byrhtwoth (Gr.) 110 Bogan wa:ron bysigze. ¢ 1750 
Suesstone Rain Ad. 15 Birds .. With husy pinion skin 
the..wave, 1813 Scotr Rokedy 1. iii, Grief was busy in his 
breast. 1827 Cartyce 7rans/., Libussa (1874) 63 The 
screeching Blthe busy saw. 1855 H. Reeo Lect, Fog. Lit. 
iv. (1878) 143 Time is busy in the work of change. 1863 
KINGLAKE Crintes 11876 I. vii. tog For many days rumour 
was busy. 1876 Greens Short list. vi. § 3/1882) 290 Busy 
as was Caxton’s printing-press 

+3. Occupied to the full or to the limit of one’s 
powers: in phrase Zo é¢ busy fo do a thing): to 
be fully occupied with it alone, to have enough to 
do fo... Obs. (Cf. ALBYSI. 

1386 Cuaccer Ants. 7. 1584 Swich strif . Bitwixe Venus 
.-And Mars..That Iuppiter was bisy it to stente. 1387 
‘Trevisa /ligden Rolls Ser. IV. 453 Pe Est jate .. was so 
hevy of sound bras pat twenty men were besy i-now for t> 


BUSY. 


tees. . 1400 Destr. Troy 10388 Pe kyng .. harmyt hyin 
.-re, Pat bisi was be buerne to bide in his sadill, 

4. Constantly or habitually occupied; full of 
business, always employed. Also of things : Con- 
stantly in motion or activity. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 2837 He wes a swide bisi [1275 busi] mon. 

1386 Cuaccek A'nts. 7. 633 (Harl. MS. 7334) The busy [z.~ 

Sy, besye, besy, bysy, besi] larke, messager of daye. 1548 
Lativer Serm. Ploughers (Arb.) 38 No Lordclie loyterer 

-but a busie ploughe man, 1628 Earte J/écrocosm. (Arb.) 
,4 The busie mans recreation, the idle mans businesse. 1642 
I’. Taytor God's Judgem. 1.1. xv. 42 A busie-doer in setting 
ip stakes for the burning of poore Martyrs. 1702 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Moth, \.i. 220 Whe Etherial Energy That busie 
restless Principle. 1814 ScoTT lVav. 1. vill. 102 Curiosity, 
the busiest passion of the idle. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 

iii. (2871) 10 A most busy brain. .1/od. How can so busy 
a man find time for visiting ? 

+b. Devoted to business; diligent, active, in- 


dustrious. Ods. 

«1470 Hewry Iallace i. 390 He in wer was besy, wycht 
and wyss. ¢1900 Lancelot 2449 He was bissy and was deli- 
gent. 

5. In bad sense: Active in what does not concern 
one; prying, inquisitive, meddlesome, officious ; 
restless, fussy, importunate. Cf. BusyBopy. 

«1400 MaunDEv. xxix. 295 Thei asked him [Alisandre}, 
whi he was so proud and so fierce and so besy. ¢ 1475 
Lerne or be L.2 in Rabevs Bk. (1868)9 To Bolde, ne to 
Besy, ne Bourde nat to large. 1530 PatscGr. 306/1 Besy, 
inalapert or medlyng in maters, extremettenx. 1580 BARET 
Ad. B 1585 A Busie man: a medler in all matters. 1679 
Trials Green, etc. for Murder of Sir E. Godfrey 14, He 
was a husie man, and .. would do a great deat of mischief. 
1740 61 Mrs. Derany Life 6 Corr. (1862) III. 299 That 
little busy, mischievous fiend, jealousy. 1809-x0 CoLERIDGE 
Friend (1865) 55 A busy and inquisitorial tyranny. 

+ 6. Solicitous, anxious, uneasy; careful, attentive 
(sce note under1), Of desires, prayers, etc.: Ear- 
nest, eager, importunate. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycuitr Is. (1880) 362 Bissy study and contem- 
placyon. c1391 Cuaucer Astro?. Prol., Thy bisi preyere 
.. to lerne the tretis of the astrelabie. 1406 OccLeve J/és- 
rude 25 My griefand bisy smert. 1413 Lypc. Pydgr. Sowle 
iy. Xxiv. 70 Besy ertendement to that that she techeth. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 29/1 To make besy, sedicétare. 

tb. phr. 7o do one’s busy pain diligence, 
ure): to exert oneself diligently, to do what one 
can. Obs, Cf. Business 8. 

¢ 1387 CHaucer 7rxth 108 Do your bysy peyne To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense. «1460 J. Russert Bs. 
Vurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 199 My copy .. whiche to 
drawe out [I] haue do my besy diligence. 3502 ARNOLDE 
Chron, (1811) 238 This lytil yle.. For to repayre, do ay thy 
besy cure, 

7. Of actions, employments, conditions, etc. : 
Inergetically carricd on; pursued with vigour ; 
active ; that keeps one constantly occupied. 

1548 Latimer Ser. Ploughers (Arb.) 24 Right prelatynge 
is busye labourynge. 1718 Pore //iad xvi. 778 On every 
side the busy combat grows. 1815 L. Hunt Notes on Feast 
of Poets 33 Engaged in the busier pursuits. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc, in Amer. 11.338 The busiest..concerns of 
life. @ 1875 Kixcstey Lit, & Gen. Ess. xii. (1880) 353 Here 
and therea stray gleam of sunlight. .awoke into busy life the 
denizens of the water. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 143 A 
busy trade in timber. 

+ 8. Of things: Involving much work or trouble; 
claborate, intricate, ‘curious.’ Ods. 

1441 Lett. patent Hen. VI re Eton Coll. in Liber Canta- 
frig. 1855 390 Curious works of entayle and busie mould- 
ings. 
to be worked) shall be very busy because of diversity of 
colours. 1542 Upati. Erasm. Apoph.230b, Alexander per- 
ceiuyng the {Gordian] knotte to bee ouer buisie to bee vn- 
dooen with his handes /4¢d. 51 b, Buisie and sumptuous 
buildynges. 1§77 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 332 The 
manner of consecrating them, is far more large and busie. 
1615 Crooke Body of Aan 925 The History of the Bones 
is a Lusie piece of Worke. 

9. Of times and places: Full of business, stir, 
or activity. 

1697 Dayne I'rrg. Georg. tv. 26 For thy Bees a quiet Sta- 
tion find And plant ..Wild Olive Trees .. before the busic 
Shop. 1814 Bykox Lara 1.i, Bright faces in the busy hall. 
1832 Macaciay Arvada 36 That time of slumber was 
as bright and busy as the day. 1871 Mortey Crit. Wise. 
Ser. 1. (1878! 215 The busy world of men. 

10. That indicates activity or business. 

1632 Mitton Adlegro 118 The busy hum of men, 1702 
Rowe Amd. Step-Moth. 1. i. 299 Each busie face we meet. 
1716 Lavy M. W. Montacue Lett. 1. i. 8 People, with .. 
busy faces. .Wod. We were surprised at the busy aspect of 
the village. 

Il. Comd., as busy-brainedl, -fingered, -headedt, 
-longued, adjs. “often in unfavourable sense. 
Also + busy-head = Busypovy; busy-idle a., 
busily employed about trifles (so desy rdleness) ; 
busy-idler, a person so employed. : 

1572 J. Maitianp Agst. Sklanderous Toungs, Gif * bissic- 
branit bodeis yow bakbyte. 1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm, 
Tim. 658/2 If wee be more buste brained then we shoulde 
be. @1677 Six TV. Sst Commonw. Feng. (1633) 217 For 
what will not *busie-heads and lovers of trouble..invent ? 
1603 Davins Microcesim, 57 (D.) Many a busic-head .. 
Put in their heads how they may compasse crownes. 1583 
Sten s Anat. Abus. 1. 60 These * busie heded astronomers, 
and curious serching astrologers. 1633 Costlie Whore ww. 
ii, in Bullen O. Plays IV, A plague upon this busie- 
headed rabble! 1823 l.amu “Za Ser 1. xx. (1865) 159 
These *busy-idle diversions. 1880 Berta ‘Tiosas Vrodin- 
Tlay y 1. ii. 95 We amused himself in carving wooden 


1536 J. Husce in Liste Papers X11. 53 It [cushion - 
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figures. and other busy-idle ways. 1822 T. Mircnett 
Arvistoph. 11, 18 A sort of ennuyé, triste, pitiable *busy- 
idler. 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 255 ~*Busy-tongued 
rumour passed from mouth to mouth. 


Busy ‘bizi', v. Forms: 1 bysgian, biszian, 
bysizan, 4 besien, bisien, bisie, bysi, bisy, 
4 6 besy, 5 besye, 5-6 busye, 5~7 busie, 6 bussy, 
bysye, 5- busy. [OE. d¢sgéan, bysgian, f. beseg 
Busy a.] 

1. ¢rans. To employ with constant attention ; to 


| engage or occupy assiduously; to keep busy 


(persons, employments, or objects of attention). 
a1000 Proem to Alfred s Boeth., For pam. .manigfealdum 
weoruldbisgum pe hine..bisgodan. 1530 Patsar. 451/2, I 
besy, I set aworke or I put in busynesse. /é/d. 455/2, I 
bysye my body. 1587 Go.pinc De Mornay i. 7 Thou.. 
busiest all thy wits about it. a@ 1698 TempLe Ess. Poetry 
Wks. 1731 I. 241 Before the Discourses ..of Philosophers 
began to busy..the Grecian Wits. 1724 Swirt Drafiers 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 95 To busy my head and my hands 
to the loss of my time. 1871 R. Evus Catzdlus xl. 5 Wouldst 
thou busy the breath of half the people? 

b. vef. (The most usual construction. | 
inf. (obs.., with, in, about. 

€1000 O. E. Hom. (Thorpe) II. 406 (Bosw.) Se man bip 
herigendlic, de niid godum weorcum hine sylfne bysgab. 
61340 Cursor M, 23048 (Trin.) pei. .bisieden hem to pleisen 
hym. c1g00 Destr. Troy 9306 Achilles .. to bryng hit 
aboute besit hym sore. 1530 Patscr. 895 My self .. 
whiche .. have besyed me ..to teche..many.. princes and 
princesses. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. ii. §97 He busied him- 
self in Toyes and Trifles. 1736 BuTLer Axad. un. vii. 353 To 
how little purpose those persons busy themselves. 1851 
Hexrs Comp. Solit. iii. (1874) 46 He busied himself about 
many worldly things. “1856 Kane Azct. Exfé. II. ii. 33 
Petersen began..to busy himself with his wardrobe. 1876 
GreEN Short Hist. ii, § 5 (1882) 79 The King.. busied him- 
self in the erection of numerous castles, 1878 BrowNinG 
La Saisiaz 64 Busy thee for ill or good. 

c. in Jassive. Const. as in b. 

¢x000 Collog. AMonast. (Thorpe) 18 (Bosw.) Ic eom bysgod 
on sange. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 58 Be thou 
neuer more than nedeth. . busyed or troubled in the defautes 
or offences of other. 1623 BincHam -Vexophon 85 That the 
enemie might be busied on all sides. 1758 Jonnson /dler 
No. 4 ? 7 Every tongue is busied in solicitation. 1868 E. 
Epwarps Ralegh 1. xviii. 361 Ralegh was busied..with his 
official duties. 

a. 7rans. To occupy (time) fully. vare. 

1629 Forp Lover's Med. 1.1. (1811) 125 Him..whose study 
Had busied many hours. 1802 W. ‘Taycor in Robberds 
Mem. 1. 431 Two elections..which busied time and idea. 

+ 2. To trouble the body (only in OE.) or mind ; 
to afflict, worry, disturb, perplex. Odés. 

a1000 Metr. Boeth. xxii. 30 (Gr.) Pas lichoman leahtras 
and hefignes..oft bysigen monna modsefan. c 1000 Whale 
(Gr.) 5x Hine hungor bysgap. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 82 
Gif se lichoma hweer mid hefiglicre heeto sy gebysgod. ¢ 1325 
E. E&. Altit. P. A. 268, & busyez be aboute a raysoun bref. 
1380 Wycur Seri. v. Sel. Wks. I. 13 It is no nede to 
bisie us what hi3t Tobies hound. 1591 7roub. Raigne A. 
Fokn (1611) 61 That were to busie men with doubts. 

* +b. To disturb, agitate (a material object). Ods. 
©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. (1868) 8 The causes whennes pe 
sounyng wyndes. .bisien be smope water of the see. 

3. inir. (2? for reft.). ‘To be busy, occupy one- 
self, take trouble (now rave). 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1066 Naf I now to busy, bot bare 
pre dayez 1382 Wycur Like x. 40 Martha bisyede aboute 
moche seruyce. c¢14§0 J/erdin xiii. (1877) 201 Oon part 
hisied for the rescew. 1573 G. Harvey Letler-b&. (1884) 132 
Chaos, whereon I bussid over longe. 1582 Batman Barth. 
De P. R.201 b/2 Euery part [of the earth]... busieth with his 
owne weight to come to the middle of y® earth. 1878 
Besant & Rice Ceéfa's Aré, II. xiv. 218 She .. fell to 
busying about niy pillows, 

Busybody ‘bi-zibp:di’. [f. Busy a. 5 + Bopy.] 
An officious or meddlesome person; one who is 
improperly busy in other people’s affairs. 

1526 TInDALE 1 Pet. iv. 15 Se that none of you suffre.. 
as a busybody in other mens matters. 1530 Patscr. 423/2 
He his a busye body, 77 est extre-metteux. 1570 DEE 
Vath, Pref, 46 Vaine pratling busie bodies. 1679 Prance 
Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 40 The Jesuites, who are the great 
Polypragmons, or Busie-bodies. 1710 Parmer Proverbs 356 
A busiebody burns his own fingers. 1847 Disrarui Tancred 
vi. x1. 480 The most energetic men in Europe are mere 
busybodies. 1875 Jowrtr /’ato (ed. 2) III. 56 The habit 
of being a busybody and of doing another man’s business. 

Hence Busybodied «., of the nature of a busy- 
body, neddlesome (y-ave) ; Busybodying, vil. sé., 
acting the busybody ; pl. a. acting as a busybody ; 
Busybodyish ; Busybodyism; Busybodyness. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. iv. § 23 It is not out of Curiosity, 
or Busybodinesse, to be medling inother inens Lines. 1812 
G. Cotman Br. Grins, Lady of Wr. un. xvii, Vhe busybodied, 
brainless knight. 1828 J. Wii.son in Blachkw. Mag. XXIIL, 
129 Curiosity..and a habit of busybodyism. a@ 1849 Por 
Myst. Marte Roget Wks. (1872) 226 Romantic busybodyism. 
1857 Chamb. Frul. XX. 427 The whole system of busy- 
bodying and scandal-inougering. 1863 Mus. C. CLarKE 
Shaks. Char. vi. 160 A fussy, husy-bodying old woman. 
1865 Cariyir Wredk, Gt. IIL. x. ii. 234 A rather impudent 
busybodyish fellow. 1882 /’raser’s Mag. XXVI. 53 Merely 
the result of. .a sort of intellectual busybodyness. 


+ Bu'syful, 2. Ods. In 5 bisi-. [?f. d7s2, Busy 
.+-¥UL.J  llaborate, made with much work. 
1340 dl yend, 226 1.03¢ clopinge na3t proud ne bisiuol. 

+ Busyhede. Ods. In 4 bisi-, bisy-, bysy-, 
bysthed, -hede. [f. Busy a.+-HEAD.] a. State 
| o1 quality of being busy; occupation, labour ; 


Const. 


BUT. 


care, anxiety. b. Curiosity, inquisitiveness. e. 
Elaborateness, ‘ curiousness *. 

(Frequent in Ayenb,; scarcely found elsewhere.) 

c 1300 K. Adis. 3 Bisyhed, care, and sorowe, Is with mony 
uche a-morowe. 1340 4yend. 55 Pe bysihede of glotuns bet 
ne zechep bote to be delit of hare zuel3. /d7d. 164 Alle pe 
bisyhedes and be greate niedes of be wordle. /éid. 228 Non 
ne wolde..zeche uairhede ne bisihede of robes. . bote yef he 
ne wende to by yzo3e of be uolke. did. 231 Ydele bysyhede 
of zi3pe of hyerbe and of speche. 

Busying (bi-zijin), vd/ sé. and ppl. a. ff. 
Busy v, + -1NG.] . vbl. sb. The action of the 
verb Busy. B. Af/. a. That makes busy. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 215 a/2 pt 
besyeng and Inclynacon of partyes. 1656S, H. Gold. Law 
58 A world of other busying performances. 


Busyish (biziif), « ff. Busy @.+-1sH1.] 
Somewhat busy. 


1861 CLoucu Poems & Prose Rem. (1869) I. 268 Cauterets 
..1s a busyish water-place. 


[Busyless, z. (A conjectural reading of Theo- 
bald 1726 in Shaks. 7ewpest 111. i. 15 where the 
folio of 1623 has ‘ busie lest ’.)] 

Busyn, var. of Buysing, Oés., trumpet. 

Busyness (bizinés). rave. [f. Busy a. + -NEss : 
a modem formation on ézsy, the already existing 
word business having acquired different meaning 
and pronunciation.] Busy state or quality ; 
Business I, and next. 

1868 Mrs. Wuitney P. Strong vii, The bright brisk busy- 
ness of the squirrel. 1868 G. MacponaLv Seaboard Par. 1. 
xi. 164 In the midst of the world of light and busy-ness. 
1880 JVMacm. Mag. May 53 An interesting example of the 
busyness of rumour. 

+ Bu'syship. 0és. In 3 bisi-, 4 besi- [f. 
Busy @.+-SHIP.] Busy state or quality; business, 
activity, exercise; = prec. 

ar22z5 Ancr. KR. 384 Exercitatio corporis ad modicum 


det. . Licomliche bisischipe is to lutel wurd. 1393 Gower 
Conf. Il. 39 What hast thou done of besiship To love. 


+ Busyty. Oés. rave—'. In 6 besyte. [f. Busy 
+-TY; after words from F. and L. like ver?-ty, 
Jolli-ly.| Officiousness, fussiness. 


csi Cotet Serm. Conf. & Ref. in Phenix (1708) 11. 4 
The Besyte and Wantonness of Officials. 


But (bzt), prep., con7., adv. Forms: 1 be-itan 
(only as prep. or adv.), butan, -on, -un, bita, 
bite, 2-3 buten, 2-4 bute, (2-3 boten, 2-4 bote, 
3-7 Sc. bot), 3- but. [The OF. adv. and prep. 
be-ttlan, beitan, bila, ‘on the outside, without’, of 
which the strong form regularly became in ME. 
boulen, bouie, BoUT, as ady. and prep., was pho- 
netically weakened to dztter, bette, but, as a con- 
junction, with uses arising immediately out of the 
prepositional sense. In some of these uses, the 
conjunction is, even in modern English, not dis- 
tinctly separated from the preposition: the want 
of inflexions in substantives, and the colloquial use 
of me, es, for J, we, etc., as complemental nom- 
inatives in the pronouns, making it uncertain 
whether dz? is to be taken as governing a case. 
In other words ‘nobody else went but me (or I)’ 
1s variously analysed as =‘ nobody else went except 
me ’ and ‘nobody else went except (that) I (went) ’, 
and as these mean preciscly the same thing, both 
are pronounced grammatically correct. (See La- 
tham, Lug. Lang. ed. 1850, p. 483; also F. Hall, 
Modern English 104, 393, notes.) In colloquial 
use me, wus, etc., are more common than J, we, 
etc.; in literary use, the point is usually avoided 
by substituting except, save, or otherwise altering 
the phraseology. In certain phrases the conjunc- 
tional de? develops, by ellipsis of a preceding 
negative, the adverbial sense ‘only’: see C. 6 
below. Otherwise the modern use of dz? as a 
preposition or adverb is only Scotch; the form 
Bovr which was the regular ME. repr. of OE. dian 
as prep. and adv. having become obsolete by 1500.] 

A. prep. 41. Outside of, without. 


Only in OE. (see Bout), exc. in mod,Sc. in such phrases 
as but the house : see But adv. 1e. 

2. Without, apart from, unprovided with, void 
of. (Used in Sc. since 14th c. but now obsolescent. 
The ME. was doute, Bout, q. v. 

{894-1500 see Bout.] 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 91 Till the 
toun soyn cumin ar thai Sa preuely, bot noyss making. 1423 
Jas. | Aing’s Q. viii, And doun I lay bot ony tarying. 
1497 Alinute Town-Counc. Edinb. in Phil. Trans, XLII. 
421 Thai sall be banist but favors. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 
iv. (1822) 321 The samin wes done but ony respect to juris 
or lawe, @ 1644 Laup Serm. (1847) 127 They.. joy in their 
very tears to see they cannot call but crying. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11. 163 I'd tak my Katie but a gown 
Bare-footed in her little coatie. 1794 Burns Auld Max ii, 
My trunk ofeild, but buss or bield Sinks in time’s wintry rage. 
1810 T'ANNAHILL Joes (1846) 21 Safe but skaith or scar. 

3. Leaving out, barring, with the exception of, 
except, save. Distinctly a preposition in OF. 

979-82 O. E. Chron. (MS. Cott. Tih. Aut) Pa feng Ead- 
niund to..and heold seofode healf gear butan 1 nihtum. 
«1000 A/enolog. 87 (Gr.) ¥mb first wucan butan anre niht. 


BUT. 


In later times, the original prepositional and 
later conjunctional uses are so inscparable that the 
whole are treated under C. 

B. adv. 1. Without, outside. 

ta. in general sense, with forms stan, dita, 
bate, boule: see Bout. 

b. spec. in Sc. with sense: Outside the house 
.of motion as well as rest); in svod.Sc. in or into 
the outer or more public apartment of the house, 
in the ante-room or kitchen: opposed to BEN, q.v. 
(Now less common than de.) 

c14so Henrvson Jor. Fad. 14 Her den .. Full beenlie 
stuffed both butte and ben, Of Beines and Nuttes, Pease, 
Rye and Wheat. 1513 DoucLas 4neisiv. xii.53 Flambe . 
Spreding fra thak to thak, baith but and ben. 1568 JVi/e 
of Aucht. iv.in Bannatyne Poems (1770) 216 Aye as ye gang 
but and ben. @ 1646 A. Henoerson Let. Chas. /, Wks. 160 
It cannot be brought But, that is not the Ben. 1787 Burns 
Lett. lii. Wks. (Globe) 334, I can hardly stoiter but and ben. 
1827 J. Witson oct. Ambry. Wks. 1855 1. 357 Bring but a 
bottle o’ primrose wine. .Wod. Sc.Gae but, and wait while 
I am ready. : i F 

c. as adj. Outside, outer, exterior: as in bzz/ end. 

1619 Sik R. Boye in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 219 The 
but end of a great stone howse that was never fynished. 
1862 R. H. Story in A fhenvum 30 Aug. 270 He conducted 
me to the but end of the mansion. 5 ; 

d. as sé. The outer room of a house, into which 
the outer door opens. 4 éut-and-ben: a house 
having an outer and an inner apartment; a two- 
roomed house. 

1724 Ramsay Jvea-7. Misc. (1733) 1. 29 A house is butt 
and benn. 1786 Burns Ca//iv, hone kind, connubial dear, 
Your but-and-ben adorns. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Gral. R. G. S. XXX. 134 Each house has two rooms, 
a ‘but’ and a ‘ ben’ separated by a screen of corn-canes .. 
The but, used as parlour, kitchen, and dormitory, opens upon 
the central square; the ben .. serves for sleeping and for 
astoreroom, 1861 Ramsay Revtin. iii. (ed. 18) 60 A cosy 
but, and a canty ben. ¢x870 R. BucHanan Sutherland's 
Pansies iii, 1 found him settled in this but and ben. 

e. As prep. 

1768 Ross Helenore 74 (JaM.) Lindy .. looking butt the 
floor, Sees Bydby standing just within the dcor. A/od. Sc. 
Gang but the house and see who is there, and come ben 
again and tell me. The mistress happened to be but the 
house [7.¢. out in the kitchen] at the time. 

2. Insense: Only. An elliptic development of 
the conjunction : see C. 6. 

C. con, 

General Scheme. 
In a complex sentence. 
tence, or introducing a consequent sentence. 
In phrases. 

I. In a simple sentence ; introducing a word or 
phrase (rarely a clause) which is excepted from the 
general statement: Without, with the exception of, 
except, save. ~ 

1, After universal statements with a//, every, any. 

+a. In OF. construed as a prep. with dative. 
(See A. 3.) 

a 1000 Beowil/705(Z.) Ealle buton anum. c¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Fob (Etun.) iv. 15 Ealle ba bing..buton bam anum, 

b. In ME. and modem use weakened to a 
conjunction, as in 3 and 4. 

(a.) This is shown before a nominative pronoun. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 23 Alle shulle be slayn but oonely 
we. @1835 Mrs. Hemans Casadéranca 2 The boy stood on 
the burning deck, Whence all but he had fied. 1872 J. H. 
Newman Disc. & Arguments 6,1 am one among a thou- 
sand; all ef them wrong but I. [Coeé/og. also, ‘ but me | 

(4) Otherwise, on account of the levelling of 
inflexions, the case is not shown, or may be in- 
dependent of éz/ (quot. @ 1000), or de/ introduces 
a phrase. 

« 1000 Panther 16 (Gr.) Se is ethwam freond butan dracan 
anum. a1300 Cursor .W. 763 Sua do we [ete] Of al pe tres 
bot of an. 1423 Jas. 1 Avug’s Q. 94 With wingis bright, 
all plumyt, bot his face. 1§96 Adi. ///, n. i. 13 Wisdom 
is foolishness, but in her tongue. 1599 Nasne Christ's 7. 
57 b, If wee did imitate ought but the imperfections of 
Beastes. @16x8 Raceicn Verses lage ie Love all 
eaten out but in outward showe. 1681 Drvoen Ads. & 
Achit. 56 And thought that all but Savages were Slaves. 
180z Mar. Eocewortn Moral T. (1816) I. ix. 68, 1 can bear 
any thing but contempt. 1838 TuiRtwace Greece V. xxxix. 
81 It [an oath] was taken .. by all but the Eleans. J/od. 
Any thing but that! Any one but a fool would understand. 
Anywhere but in England. At any time but the present. 
Everybody but you has signed. 

ce. .4// bul: everything short of. Hence, advé. 
Almost, very nearly, well nigh: see ALL A. 8 b. 

2. After only. or a superlative. Const. as in 1b. 

1580 Nortn /’/ufarch 672 The first time that ever the 
two Kings were of one House but then. /ed. The only 
person I have met but you. Ile is last but one in the class. 

3. After interrogatives (wo, whal, ete.) bud was 
already in OF. eonstrued as a conjunction, not 
affecting the case of the following sb. or pronoun, 
which depends upon the expansion of its own 
clause. This appears to have been universal in 
ME., and is regular now. Only rarely in modern 
times is dz/ treated as a prepusition governing the 
word. 

a. With pronouns showing the case. 

@ xo00 Crist 695(Gr.) Hwaet sindon pa gimmas butan god 


I. In a simple sentence. _ II. 
III. In a compound sen- 
IV. 
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sylfe. ¢1380 Wyctur Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 279 Who shulde 
be dainpned but pou? 1782 Cowper Giffin 113 Away went 
Gilpin—who but he? 1777 Surrioan Sch. Scand, 231 
Come—for, but thee, who seeks the Muse? /od. Is there 
any one in the house but she? (or but her?) Who could 
have done it but he? (or but him 2). 

b. Otherwise the case is not shown, or is ob- 
jective independently of dz. 

¢ 1300 Cato Mayor w.v, What prou may pi eatel do But 
hele wol with be dele? ¢1440 Gesta Kom. (1878) 123 What 
dude he but yede, and purveyde him of iij. cautils. 1576 
Gascoicne Sfee/ Gd. (Arb.)60 What causeth this, but greedy 
golde to get? 1601 Werver in Shaks. C. Praise 42 Who 
but Brutus then was vicious? 1790 Burke fr. Kez. 33 
Who but the inost desperate adventurers .. could at all 
have thought of fit], 1872 Brack Adz. /’haeton xxiv. 336 
What must she do but iinmediately turn to the Lieutenant ? 
Mod. Wiiom could he inean but ine? Why have they come 
but to annoy us? 

4. So after a negative, expressed or implied. 
(Here du? regularly translates L. #752, and may 
be explained as ‘unless, if not’, It has been 
treated as a conjunction from the earliest times. ' 

+a. With sb. or pron, as compl. to de: see 6a. 
¢ 893 K. AELFREO Oros.1.i, par nzran butan twegen deelas. 
a1225 Leg. Kath. 282 Per nis bot a Godd.  c 1240 Ureisun 
in Lamb, /fom. 185 A3ein hwam pe sunne nis boten a 
schadwe. 1340 A yend. 258 Pe ssredinge pet ne ssolde by 
bote a tokne..of pe ssame of hisvader, 1393 Lancet. 7. 7’. 
C.1. 205 Ther pe cat nys bote a kyton. /ézd. xx. 149 Alle 
pre nys bote o god. 
b. With a sb. or pronoun whose case depends 
on its own clause. (a.) The case is now shown 


only in a personal pronoun. 

ax000 Phenix (Gr.) 358 Ne wat zniz butan metod ana. 
a 1000 Seafarer (Gr.) 18 Ic ne zehyrde butan hlimman sz. 
ctooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. xi. 27 Nan mann ne can pone sunu 
butun feedyr [Lind. buta de fa:der; //att. buto se fader ; 
Vulg. nist pater), c1230 Halt Meid. 21 Ne moten nane 
bute heo hoppen ne singen. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 183 
No body bot he alone vnto be Cristen cam. ¥¢ 1370 Roét. 


&. Cicyle 61 There was lefte noon but he allone. ¢1380 
Wyeuir Se/. Wks. IIL. 45 Othir God is noon but I. ¢ 1430 
Syr. Tryam. 1166 Ther schalle no man 1560 


fyght but y. 

A.L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serm. (1574) 48 Frere is none but 
he alone to save us. 1615 tr. De Montfart's Surv. E. [ndies 
26 None but he and his men can tell, what is become of 
them. a 184z ArnoLo Fragm. on Church (1845) 223 None 
but they. .have a right to rule in the Church. 

(6,) Otherwise, on account of the levelling of 
inflexions, the case is not shown, or would be 
objective independently of du¢ (as in quot. 1300, 
1599, 1808). 

1154 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Durste nan man 
sei to him naht bute god. c1z00 Moral Ode in Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 223 Non ne cnowed hine alse wel buten one drihte. 
a1300 Cursor 3. 961, I wat bot pe haf x na frend. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Sed, Wks. 1. 94 Love we God .. and drede we noo 
thing but hym. 1599 GreENne George a Gr, (1861) 256 He is 
the man and she will none but him, 1618 J. Tavtor (Water 
P.) Penniless Pilgr, (1883) 23 Nothing, (but my weary self) 
was bad. 1627 Perkins Prof. Bé&. ii. § 158 (1642) 71 None 
speakes the same but their principall. a1zir Ken //ymn- 
otheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II1.7 For I Nothing but Ants about 
this Hill descry. 1802 Mar. Eocewortn Moral 7. (1816) 
1. iii. 17 He wants nothing but a little common sense. 1808 
J. Bartow Columb. 1. 30 Invoke no miracle, no Muse but 
thee. x82x SHELLEY //e//as, Nought is but that which feels 
itself to be. 

“I (¢.) The nominative occurs erroneously, where 
the construction requires the objective. 

1430 Syr Gener. goz This child hath no modre but I. 
1607 Torsett /our-f, Beasts 111 They have no other King 
but he, @ 1866 in Engel Naz, Vus. ix. 358 And I had nae 
mair bot hee, O. 

ec. With a prepositional, adverbial, infinitive, 
or other phrase (rarely expanded to a clause). 

971 Bicki. Hom. 33 Nolde he him na andswerian buton 
mid monpwernesse. a@1300 Cursor MJ. 455 He pat noght 
hadd bot of him. 1303 R. Brunne //and/. Synne 7939 Pey 
do nat wrong,—but al day. 1398 Trevisa Barth. R HEBS 
m1. xxi. (1495) 69 He erryth not but by happe. c1400 Row. 
Rose 292 She ne lokide but awrie, Or overthart, alle 
bageyngly. 1448 SHiLtincrorp Left. (x871) 66 We wolde 
noght aggre bot to have power to arreste chanons men ser- 
vants, 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj., Burrow Lawes 129 No man 
sould presume to buy lish..in any other place, bot in the 
Kings market. 1701 Wotton //ist. Rome 401 He never 
us‘'d any Linnen or other Clothes but once. 1743 J. 
Morris Serm. ii. 49 Faith and hope have no aptitude to 
make us happy, but as they incline us to love. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 246 In the streets, women seldom 
speak but to women. 1843 Ruskin A/od. Parnt. (1851) 1.1. 
1. t.2 No man can be really appreciated but by his equal 
or superior. 1884 W.C. Saath Atddrostan 77 You have no 
choice but marry Doris now. 

+d. Au/ was strengthened by only. Obs. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 5 Ha nawiht ne barfof oder ping penchen 
bute an of hire leofmon. c1460 Fortescue Abs. & Lim. 
Mon. (1714) 42 It nedith not to .. purvey, but only for the 
Kyngs Hous. 1602 L. Ltovp Confer. Lawes 27 There was 
no God but onely his maister. 1682 WueLer Journ. Greece 
1. 2 No Appeal can be made, but only to the Senate. 1715 
Burnet Own Time IL. 242 They took little care of it, but 
only to find men who would bear the charge. 

5. Negative and interrogative sentences contain- 
ing a comparative esp. wore’ were formerly fol- 
lowed by df; they now usually take ¢han, or 
else the comparative is omitted and dz/ retained ; 
modem idiom preferring sometimes one, some- 
times the other. 

1440 J. Surrtey Dethe A. James (1818) 12 There be no 
nio kynges yn this reume bot ye and 1. c1go0o Red. //ood 


| 


BUT. 


(Ritson) 1. t. 155, I have no more but ten shillings. x§23 
Lp, Bersrrs /rorss, I. cxi. 134 ‘Vhey ..toke their horses, 
wherof they had no mo but sie. 1530 — Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. Nntjb, What greatter correction shuld I haue of 
thy wyckednes. . but to bee certain that all the lovyng ladis 
of Rome ur sory of thy life. 1583 Gotvinc Calvin on Deut. 

xlv. 266 ‘Vo bestow it vpon men which are no better but 
dung. 1606 G. W[ooncocket] //ist, Justine 97 a, They were 
no better buta ragged sort of shepheards. 1644 CttiL- 
LINGWORTH Seri, 32 Our whole lives af sincerely examined) 
would appeare, I feare, little lesse but a perpetuall lye. 1686 
Pafpist not Alisrepr. 21 The difference. is no more but 
this. 1713 SrEELE Guardian No, 143 ¢5 There needed no 
more but to advance one step, J/od. There remains no 
more but to thank you for your courteous attention. 

b. So with similar sentences containing ofher, 
otherwise, else; in whieh du/ is still sometimes 
retained, esp. after e/se, as ‘ Who else but he?’ 

gat Blickl, om. 39 Ilwyle beren ma:nde he bonne elles 
buton heofona rice? /bid, Wwiet mande he ponne elles, 
buton pat we gefyllon pes pearfan wambe mid uruni 
godum? 1495 Acf1t //en. V'//,i1.§ 1 Vher tohave noon other 
sustenaunce but brede and water. 1589 PutiENuan Ang. 
Poesie Ww, xix. (Arb.) 207 What els is man but his minde? 
x611 Binir /’ref 1 For none other fault but for seeking to 
reduce their se autreyemen to good order. 1689 SrLDEN 
Table T, (1847) 149 Pleasure is nothing else but the inter. 
mission of Pain. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 143 P 5 Had 
no other fault, but that of being too short. Mod. It is 
nothing else but laziness! 

te. After eulike. Obs. rare. 

1652 AsumoLe 7icatr, Chem. Prol. 7 Not unlike, but the 

Wall-nut-Tree which. .grew in Glastenbury-Church-yard. 

6. By the omission of the negative accompanying 
the preceding verb (see 4a , bu? passes into the 
adverbial sense of: Nought but, no more than, 
only, merely. (Thus the carlier ‘he nis but a 
child’ is now ‘he is but a child’; here north. 
dialects use Nopaur=nought but, not but. ‘he is 
nobbut a child’.) 

(1300 Cursor M. 4322 Bettur..pan folu pi prai pat es bot 
tint. 1393 Lanci. 7. /’/. C. xvut. 359 He comep but selde. 
¢1400 Maunoev. 157 The folk .. han but litille appetyt to 
mete. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Louseh. Ord. (1790) 465 Vake 
rys, and gif hom but a boyle. 1512 Act 3 //en. VI//, vi. 
Preamb., The forsaid penaltie expressed in the said Statute 
is but xxs. 1617 S. Cottins Epphata to I. T. (1628) 23 
It was impious. . but euen to touch the bodies of Saints dead. 
1647 CowLry A/istr., Spring ii, Could they remember but 
last year, 1732 BerkeLey Alciphr.1. § 3 Wks. 1871 Il. 29 
Do but consider this. 1766 Goipso. Vic. IW. iii, Premature 
consolation is but the remembrancer of sorrow. 1794 Burxs 
(title) My love she’s but a lassie yet. 1876 Green Short 
Hist, i. § 3 (1882) 30 In arms the kingdom had but a single 
rival. 

+b. In obsolete or dialectal use in various 
connected senses: Neither more nor less than, 
absolutely, actually, just, even. Sometimes dz/ 
seems merely expletive.) 2? now=just now, 


only this moment. 

1430 Sy Tryam. 596 For welle y wot that y am but dede. 
¢x530 Lp. Berners Arth, yt. Bryt. 79 Yf thei se him, 
they are but lost for ever. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Traz. 3 
He tolde me but euerie thing that she and he agreed of. 
1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'AlLf.\.248 He is heere 
(Sir) about the house, 1 saw him but now. 1665 Boye 
Occas. Refi. (1675) 37 A but plausible Argument, dress‘d 
up in fine Similitudes. 1844 F. Pacet Zales Village Childr. 
Ser. a. (1858) 16 My poor legs how they do but tremble. 
1859 Barnes Riymes tn Dorset Dial. 11. 7 Back here, but 
now, the jobber John Come by. 

+c. Formerly strengthened with ov/y, which 
now would be used alone. 

1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 9, Another litil flode whiche 
drowned but the contre of Egipte onely. c1532 Lo. Drr- 
NERS //uo0n |xxxviii. 280, 1 had but alonely my swerde in 
my hande. 1598 Barsrietp /’0ems (Arb.) 112 They are 
indeed but onely meere Illusions. 1605 SuaKs. J/acé. v. 
viii, 40 He onely liu’d but till he was aman. 1644 Mitton 
Arvop.\Arb.) 36, I find but only two sorts of writings. 

7. elliplically; Any but, aught but, anything 
else than, other than, otherwise than. (Often after 
ever, never.) 

1523 Lp, Berners Froiss. I, xviii. 20 Fewe had slepte but 
lytle, and yet they had sore traualed the daye before. 1 
Edw, If], w. iv 50 Never to be but Edwards faithful 
friend. 1610 SHaks. Yep. 1. ii. 118, I should sinne To 
thinke but Noblie of my Grand-mother. 1644 Mu tos 
-treop. (Arb.) 56 It cannot be but a dishonour and dero- 
gation to the author. 1794 Burns How long ¥ dreary is 
the night, How can I be but eerie? 1832 Dlackw. Mae. 
AXAITI. 166 He never took but one voyage. 1864 R. Paut. 
Let. in Mem. (1872) xviii. 273 You say you are tied hand 


and foot. You will never be but that in London. 
b. After cannot choose. ‘1 cannot chovse but 


speak’ = ‘I cannot help speaking’. So interrogative 
* Who could choose but..?’ Ifere the infinitive 
phrase was sometimes expanded into a sub-ordi- 
nate clause (cf. 16 5 esp. after the passive 7¢ cannot 
be chosen bul. 

1557 Nortn Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 1582) 402 It cannot be 
chosen but wee must come before these judges, etc. /drid, 
412 He cannot chose but he must fall downe flat to the 
grounde. 1619 W. Scuater Arp, 1 Thess.(1630) 295 Canst 
thou chuse now but say, God 1s in ws, of a truth? 1625 
Maane 4 eman'sGusman Alf, 296 We could not choose 
but be weary with our last night’s ill rest. 1676 Ilospes 
Jihad 1. 240 He could not chuse but laugh. 1742 Ricuarp- 
son Pamela 111. 70, 1 could not chuse but to forgive her! 
1854 Laov Lytton Sed ied Sc. 1. Pref.r2 They cannot choose 
but echo them. 

ce. After cannol, could not, dare nol, ete., and 


BUT. 


the interrogative who cond, etc., with ellipsts of 
do, be, etc. (Lat. non possum non.) 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Coll. 15th Sund. after Tr., The 
frailty of man without thee cannot but fall. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19, I cannot but commende his wisedome. 
1619 W. Sciater Expos. x Thess. (1638) 166 What Atheist 
dares but yield attention? 1628 Br. Davenant Sera. 35 If 
hee bid it stand still. .it dares not but stand. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 32 It could not but much redound to the 
lustre of your milde and equall Government. 1705 ADDISON 
ltaly Ded., It can’t but be obvious to them, 1777 Watson 
Philip [1 (1793) 1. u. 26 Such power, and..resources could 
not but appear formidable. 1812 ‘I. JEFFERSON Jir2¢. (1830) 
IV. 180, I cannot but be gratified by the assurance. 1832 
Hr. Martineau Each & Ad ii. 23 He could not but try. 

II. In a complex sentence; introducing the 
subordinate clause. 

* With general sense ‘except that’; the full ex- 
pression being éu/ ‘hat, often reduced to but. 

+ 8. But that =¥xcept (that), save (that). Ods. 

a 1000 Cxdmion's Gett, 1403 (Gr.) Egorhere eall acwealde 
buton pet earce bord heold heofona frea. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. v. 13 Ne maz [pet sealt] to nahte, buton pat hit 
sy utaworpen. c 1205 Lay. 31186 He wolde al pis kinelond 
setten an heore hond, bute pat he icleoped were king. 

b. with omission of that. 

1jor W. Wotton Hist, Route 316 Nothing would serve 
him, but he must imitate Alexander. 1713 STEELE Guardian 
No. 146 » 4 Nothing would satisfy Sir George .. but he 
must go into the den. 1820 H. Martuews Diary /nvalid 
174 Nothing would please him but I must try on his mitres. 

9. Put that, introducing a constderation or reason 
to the contrary: Except for the fact that, were tt 
not that. (Formerly ¢/a¢ was occas. omitted.) 

a1400 Cov. A/yst. 43 (Matz.) Myn handwerk to sle sore 
grevyth me, but that here synne here deth doth brewe. 
?argo0 Worte Arth. 44 Nere for joye she swounyd swythe, 
But as that he her helde vp ryght. 1611 Suaks. Cyuzb. v. v. 
4t And but she spoke it dying, I would not Beleeue her 
lips. 1628 Earte Jicrocosa. xivi.(Arb.) 66 Hee would be 
wholy a Christian, but that he is something of an Atheist. 
1682 WHELER Yourn. Grecce 1. 78 We had not staid here 
long, but the Wind expected proved a brisque South-wind. 
1726 AMHERST Terre Frid. xiv. 71, I need not have put the 
case sofar, but that I was willing to shew, etc. 1795 SOUTHEY 
Foan of Arc t. 359, I too should be content to dwell in peace 
.. But that my country calls. 1850 Sir H. Tavior Sicilian 
Sum, u. iii, Each by the other would have done the like 
But that they lack'd the courage. 

** With general sense * tf not’. 

10. Introducing a condition: If not, unless, 
except. arch. 
¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Soeth. xli. § 2 Du sexst pet Nan ping 
wyrpe, bute hit God wille. c1000 Ags. Ps. vii. 12 Bute ze 
to him gecyrren, se deofol cwecd his sweord to eow. ¢ 1175 
Lawn. Hom. 147 Ne mei na Mon me folzen, bute he forlete 
al. ¢12z50 Gen. § Ex. 3616 Dat folc on him ne mi3zte sen 
But a veil wore hem bi-twen. 1388 Wyciir A/att. v. 20 
That but [138z but 3if] sour riztfulnesse be more plenteuouse 
than of scribis..3e schulen not entre into the kyngdom of 
heuenes. ?1461 Pastou Lett. 11.79 But I maye have helpe 
of my mayster and of yow, I am but lost. 1534 Lp. BERNERS 
Gold Bk. M. Aurel. S vijb, He is of an yllinclinacion, but he 
be forced. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 278 No man 
may take the man, but he have authority from the Sheriff. 
+ b. Expanded into dau¢ 7f Obs. (Very common 
from 14th to 16th c.) 
_ €1200 ORMIN 1662 Patt nohht ne ma33 ben don.. But iff 
itt bee wibp witt. c1r3zg £. E. Aliit. P. B. 1110 Hov 
schulde pou com to his kyth bot-if pou clene were? 1393 
Lanci. 7. PZ. C. 11. 184 Feith .. ys .. ded as a dore-nayle * 
bote yf be dede folwe. a1qgo Ant. de la Tour ix. 13 


But yef thei amende hem, the citee and the peple shulde . 


be perysshed. 15980 Sipney Arcadia (1613) 115 He did 
not like that maides should once stir out of their fathers 
houses, but if it were to milke a cow. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 
1. iii, 16 But if remedee Thou her afford, full shortly I her 
dead shall see. 

ll. Hence a. With ‘It shall go hard’ and 
phrases of the nature of a threat. ‘I’d burn the 
house down but I'd find it’, z.e. if I déd not find it 
(wtthout doing so) = even though I should have 
to burn the house down, IJ’d find ét. 

1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 102, I wyll abyde here 
this seven yere but I will wynne it. 1628 Earte JWicrocosin. 
xxxi. Arb.) 53 It shail goe hard but he will wind in his op- 
portunity. 1643 Ansz. Odserz. W. Bridges conc. War. 21 
Hee will worke wonders but he will doe it. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 307 They would go quite up to the 
Andes but they would find them. 1727 — Secrets /uves. 
World (1840) 300 I'd burn the house down but I'd find it. 
1793 Burns Scots, wha hae v, We will drain our dearest 
veins, But they shall be free! 1839 Mew Afouthly Mag. 
LVI. 513 It shall go hard but we shall damage the theory. 

b. After /¢ 25 marvel obs. ; it is odds; it rs 
ten to one, and the ltke. 

1§83 Furke Defence (1843) 124 It is marvel but you will 
say, a dead body is not altogether void of strength. 1627 
H. Burton Sait, Pope's Bull Vo Rdr. 3 A thousand to one, 
but he will hreake loosse. 1663 Br. Parrick Parad, Piler. viii. 
(1668) 35 It is a thousand to one but they will find the 
means. 1712 Spectator No. 457 P 3 It is ten to one but my 
friend Peter is ainong them. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 
14 Pt It is odds but you lose. 1815 Scribblcomania 261 It 
is odds but he miscarries in his suit. 1864 Miss Yonce 
Trial 1. xii. 238 Ten to one but the police have got them. 


ec. With an asseveration after an tmprecation: 
If. .not. ach. ‘Tieshrew me, but J shall go’= 
if I shall not go. 


1596 Suaks. Merch. 1. vi. 52 Beshrew me but 1 loue 
her TG 1691 J. Wirson Belphegor 1. iii, Beshrew me, 
but I should have hroken my heart. 1766 Gotpsmitut Ire. 
MW’, vii, May this glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth 
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all the priestcraft in the creation. 1775 BickerstaFF Sudtaze 
i1.i, Let me die but I believe it is their dinner. i 

* « * With general sense ‘that not’, L. gzzw. 
After negative and questioning constructtons. 

12. In a simple attributive clause belonging to 
a sb. or pronoun in the main sentence : That . . not. 

c1g00 Cocke Lorelles B.(1843) 12 There was non that there 
was But he had an offyce more or lasse. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Kings xx. 15 There is nothynge in my treasures but I 
haue shewed it them. 1662 H. More /szsort, Sond 66 We 
cannot conceive of any portion of matter but it is either 
hard or soft. ¢ 1846 SpeppinG Eveu. with Rev. (1881) Hardly 
a man passes by but he must add a wreath to it. 1880 Da/ly 
Tel. 11 Dec., There never way a reform yet propounded.. 
but some one pronounced it forthwith to be chimerical, ex- 
travagant, and Utopian. : ; 

b. With omisston of the pronominal subject or 
object of the dependent sentence, so that dz¢ acts 
as a negative relative: That .. not, who. . not. 
(L. zzz.) 

[1523 Lp. Brrners Fyvoiss. I. cxli. 170 There departed 
none agayne, but that had great gyftes gyuen them.] 1556 
J. Hevwoop Spider & F. lit. 4 No kind of flie a liue, but 
was there that day. 1587 CHURCHYARD in Afirr. Mag. (1815) 
II. 490 Not one of these but gave his maister thanke. 1628 
Earce Jltcrocosin. (Arb.) 71 There is no man of worth but 
has a piece of singularity. 1689 SELDEN Tad/e T. (1847)210 
There is no Prince in Christendom but is directly a Trades- 
man. 1723 De For Col. Fack (1840) 290 There was scarce 
a plantation near me but had some of them. 1760 Gotpsm. 
Cit. W.1, There is no work whatsoever but he can criticize. 
1820 Keats Lazzia 665 Not a man but felt the terror in his 
hair. 1866 Kincstey Herew. xli. (1877) 495 Hardly one of the 
Frenchmen round, but. .looked on Hereward as a barbarian 
Englishman. 

ce. But what ts sometimes erron. put for dz: 
see 30, 

13. Following an adjective qualified by so/ so. 
Cf. «So brave ‘at he ventured’, and * 7zo¢ so brave 
but (thar) he hesitated ’. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. A, Auret, (1546) C vj b, There 
is nothyng that is so loste but that there is hope of recover- 
yng. 1§79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 50 There was neuer 
fort so strong, but it might be battered. 1621 Burton Avat. 
Mel. u. 538 No garden so well tilled but some noxious weeds 
grow up init. 4r7xx Appison Sfect. No. 203 ? 6 It is im- 
possible .. to make them so fast, but a cat..will find a way 
through them. 1814 Cary Daute (Chandos ed.) 79 Yet 
*scap'd they not so covertly, but well I mark’d Sciancato. 
1883 E. Gosse 1744 Ceut. Studies 10 Lodge was not so 
vagrant a person but that he had married by this time. 

14. Introducing an inevitable accompanying cir- 
cumstance or result: So that.. not. Now gener- 
ally expressed by wzthout and gerund ; ‘you cannot 
look but you will see tt’, 7.¢. without seetng it. 
Formerly sometimes dz that. 

a1400 Cursor M. 9654 (Laud MS.) He may not scape 
where he go But him assaiep euyr his fo. c 1400 Maunpev. 
40 No Straungere comethe before him, but that he makethe 
him sum Promys. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) M iv b, One unhappynes chaunceth not, but an 
nother foloweth. 1644 Hevun Stuwebling-bl. in Hist. & 
Misc. Tracts 653 The Magistrate cannot be resisted, but 
that God is resisted, also. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies u. i. 
123 You cannot dip into a Diary but you will find it. 1758 
Jounson Jdler No. 12 » 4 Scarce any couple comes to- 
gether, but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers 
with encomiums on each party. 1796 Mrs. INcuBatp Vaz. 
% Art xxxiii, Nor did she ever weep, but he wept too. 1835 
Lytton Reeuz? x. vi. 422 He had never confided but he had 
been betrayed. rev. It never rains but it pours. 

+15. a. After zo sooner, where modern use re- 
qutres thaz. (Also but that.) Obs. 

1580 Sipney 4 rcadia (1613) 69 Philoclea no sooner espied 
the lyon but that..she leapt up, and ran to the lodge-ward. 
1597 1. Bearp Theat. God's Fudgeut. (1612) 194 It was no 
sooner said but done. 1749 FietpinG Tou Fones vi. v. 
(1840) 72/1 No sooner acquainted my brother, but he im- 
mediately wanted to propose it. a1774 Gotpsm. //st. 
Greece (1774) I. 265 Which Nicias had no sooner notice of, 
but he embarked his troops. 

+b. After scarce, scarcely; not half; not long, 
not far, and the like; where modern use requires 
when or before. Obs. 

1523 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 1. 230 They were scant entred, 
but that the frenchmen came thyder. 1563 SackviLLE in 
Mirr. Mag. Riij b, We had not long furth past, but that 
we sawe Blacke Cerberus. 1587 Turserv. Yrag. T. (1837) 
32 He scarcely spake the worde, but by and by..unto her 
flankes they flewe. 1681 H. More £2f. Daw. 1. 35 He 
had scarce rub’d his eyes..but Darius fled. 1713 Appison 
Caéo ww. iv, Scarce had I left my father, but I met him. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 208 Nor had we received 
him on hoard half an hour, but .. we put out to sea. 1727 
— Secrets Invis. World (1840) 236 He had not gone many 
steps more, but he saw his brother. 1800 Coteripce /iccol. 
1. 1x, Scarce have I arrived .. But there is brought to me 
from your equerry A splendid richly plated hunting dress. 

te. After 7¢ was not long after, where modern 
use requires ¢hat. 

1525 Lp. Berners /rvorss. 11. 156 It was not longe after but 
that the duke of Lancastre, etc. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AL 
(1596) 182/2 It was not long after, but Eustace sonne to 
King Stephan. .made war on duke Henrie. 

16. After 2¢ cannot be, it 7s imposstble, it is not 
Possible, ts it possible? More fully det that. 

1539 Cranmer ble Luke xvii. 1 It can not be but of- 
fences wyl come [Wyciie, It is impossible that sclaundris 
come not; 1526 Tinpace, It can not be avoyded but that 
offences will come ; 1582 A/ew., It is impossihle that scan- 
dale should not eome; 1611 Binie, It is impossible but that 
offences willcome} 1557 Nort Guenara’s Diall Pr.(1582) 
135 lt cannot be but that the writings of such a woman .. 
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were very lively. 1621 Burton Awat. Aled, (1806) I. 161 How 
is it possible but that we should be discontent? 1650 R. 
Stapyiton Strada’s Low-C. Warres vi. 7 She said it was 
not possible but she must be in great anxiety. 1724 De For 
Alem. Cavalier (1840) 160 It was impossible but he should 
see it. 31792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Hour. Ded. 5, 
I think it scarcely possible but that some of the enlarged 
minds .. will coincide with me. 1880 T. Spatpinc Zz. 
Detmouol, 41 It can hardly be but that the ‘thousand noses’ 
are intended as a satirical hit. 

4b. Erroneously for that, after 7¢ 7s not itm- 
possible, not improbable, not unlikely, etc. (Cf. 21.) 

1665 J Witson Projectors 1, ’Tis not impossible but I 
may make my party good. 1680 Vitd. Couform. Clergy 
(ed. 2) 38 It is not unlikely but somebody may know. 1684 
N.S. Crit. Eug. Edit, Bible xviii. 184 It is not improbable 
but that Origen..marked the various reading. 1711 Med- 
ley No. 33 It is not impossible, but such a day as this may 
come, etc. 1780 Mapan Thelyph. 1. 3 It is not impossible 
but that the light of that great reformer had remained 
hidden under the bushel of monkery. 

17. After (’ 7%s) pity. 

1573 New Custontu. iii. in Hazl. Dodsfey 111. 34 It were 
pity but thou were hanged before. 1598 BarxriELp Poews 
(Arb.) 121 Pity but hee were a King. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. 1. 64 It's pitty but what you say should be true. 1852 
Miss YonGe Cameos II. xviii. 194 Pity but we knew more 
of the one loyal man of his time ! 

18. Not but that), elliptically = ‘tt ts not but 
that’; or perh. sometimes ‘ not to say but that’; 
cf. next. 

1642 R. Brooke Eug, Episc.67 Not but that they were 
most worthy men. 1704 Pore Disc. Past. Poetry § 10 Not 
but he [Spenser] may be thought imperfect on some few 
points. 1768 Bickerstarr Liouel & Cl. 1. i, Not but your 
father had good qualities. AZod. Not but that I should have 
gone if I had had the chance. 

** * * After vartous verbs tn negative or inter- 
rogative construction, with same general sense as 
in prec. series '12-18). In all cases but that tsa 
possible vartant. 

19. After xot say, think, conceive, conclude, be- 
lieve, know, see, be sure, persuade, and the like. 

a14g00 Against Miracle Plays in Rel. Ant, M1. 56 Per- 
aventure ye seyen that no man schal make jou to byleven 
but that ts good. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Ee vb, Thinke not but it dooeth brenne my heart. 
1g81 StvwarD Martial Discip. 1. 28 He maie not say but 
that hee was forewarned. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 89, | see 
not but that..one or both are undone. 1686 Goap Celes?. 
Bodies i. ix. 33 Who knows but that Light and Cold may 
have kindness one for the other. 1760 Gotpsm. C7t. HW’ 
xxxii, Who knows but we may see a lord holding the bowl 
toa minister. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 220 How could he 
tell but that Mildred might do the same? 1884 Tvzes 
(weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/4, Iam not sure but that there isastate 
of facts by which. .the Constitution would be insome danger. 


§ b. So formerly after deny, where that ts now 


used. 

1547 Hourtlies \. Fruttf, Exhort, 1. (1859)11 Yet no man 
can deny, but this is the chiefe. 1575 GascoiGne Notes of 
/ustr. (Arb.) 32, I will not denie but this may seeme a pre- 
posterous ordre. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr. viii. 
(1668) 33, I will not deny but that it is a difficult thing. 
1790 Pacey Hore Paul. t. 5, | cannot deny but that it would 
be easy. 

20. After fear and equivalent verbs. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. Ixvii. 31 Feare not: but I, 
Wyll fauer and forder your sute. 1641 T. Epwarps Keasous 
agst. ash 20, I doe not feare but that these few Soul- 
diers will be able to returne againe. 1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 
684, I do not fear but that my grandfather will recover. 
1879 Mrs. OtipHant Within Prec. xvii. 15 Never fear but 
I'll go. A 

21. After doubt, despair, make no questron, 
scruple, and the like. (Cf. L. son dubito guin. 
Here ¢hat is now considexed more logical. 

61340 Cursor M.12322(Trin.)She. .douted nou3t But goddes 
wille wolde be wrou3t. a1zg00 Against Miracle Plays in 
Rel. Aut. Il. 51 No dowte but that it is deadly synne. 1548 
Latimer Sern, Ploughers (Arb.) 37, I dout not but there 
were many blanchers in the olde time. 1600 O. E. (?M. 
Sutcurre) Repl. Libel 1. i. 23, I make no question, but 
they do farre excell them. 1656 Artif. Haudsomeuess 73 
Who .. scruples, but that they may lawfully be pluckt out? 
a 1661 Futter 7yréaua iii, Sabina’s friends despair not but 
..to mould him. 1701 W. Wotton /f7st, Rove 482 They 
questioned not but to strike terror into the Romans, 774 
Reip Jaguiry iii. Wks. I. 116/2 Nor is it to be doubted, but 
smells.. would appear to have as great variety. 1832 Car- 
tyLe in Fraser's Mag. V. 399 Who doubted but the 
catastrophe was over? 1857 Livincstonr 7yav. i. 19 We 
. have no doubt but it will yet spring up. 1870 Ruskin 
Lect. ou Art (1875) 87, 1 do not doubt but that you are sur- 
prised. ; ; 

+22. After prevent (let), hinder, restrain, etc. ; 
now expressed by /vow with the gerund, or the 
gerund alone. (Cf. L. sthzl tmpedtt guin or guo- 
minus.) Also after fail, miss, hold, forbear, and 
the like, where various constructions are now used, 


for which see those verbs. 

An infinitive phrase often took the place of the clause. 

1528 Perxins Prof, Bk. ii. § 156 (1642) 69 These words.. 
shall not bind him but that hee may enter. 1553 T. WiLSoN 
Rhet. 81b, If you loke in the boke..you shal not fatle but 
find them. 1688 R. Parke //ist. Chita 23 He cannot let 
but haue in his shop men that must worke of his occupa- 
tion, 1689 Putrennam Eug. Poesie ut. xxv. (Arb.) 308 
Our maker may not be in all cases restrayned, but that he 
may...manifest his arte. 1610 MARKHAM AZasterf. 11. clxxil. 
482 You shall not faile but.. you shall spet in his mouth. 
1626 G. HAKEWwILL Coutparison 29 He could not hold but 
let fall teares at the sight thereof. 1653 Cloria §- Nar- 
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cissus 1, 294 Cloria .. could not forbeare but plainly to tell 
him her thoughts. 1656 Artif //andsomeness 70 What .. 
hinders. .but that we may study to adorn our lookes? 1713 
Avpison Cato it. vii. 18 What hinders then, but that thou 
find her out? 1737 Winston Josephus x. x.§ 2 It could uot 
be avoided but their .. colours must be changed, 1844 F 
Pacet Tales Village Childr, Ser. 1. (1858) 96 She cannot 
niiss but see us. 

+b. After 7 see nol or no cause =\ see nothing 
to prevent. Also after 7here wanted bul little; 
cf. L. parwm abfuit guin. Obs. 

1s8g Putrennam £ug, Poeste m1. xxi, 1 see not but the 
reste .. may be borne with. 1600 O. E. (?M. Sutciirri) 
Repl. Libel 1.x. 236, | see nocause.. but that the Spaniardes 
should rather fearevs. 1658 Ussuer Ann. 624 There wanted 
but little, but that the people had killed the Judges. 

e. After God forbid, and the like. 

1393 Lanex. ?. P2.C. 1v. 149 Lord it me for-bede Bote ich 
he holly at pyn heste. 1896 SHAKs. 1 //ev. /V, WW. iii. 38 
Ileauen defend, but still I should stand so. 

III. In a compound sentence, connecting the 
two co-ordinate members; or introducing an in- 
dependent sentence connected in sense, though 
not in form, with the preceding. In a compound 
sentence the second member is often greatly con- 
tracted, as in ‘Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
(thou hast lied) unto God’. 

*Ina compound sentcnce. 

23. As adversative conjunction, appending a 
statement contrary to, or incompatible with, one 
that is negatived : 

On the contrary. =Ger. sondern. 

897 O. E. Chron., Nawoer ne on Fresisc gescapene ne on 
Denisc, bute swa him selfum Ouhte pet hie nytwyrdoste 
beon ineahten. a@ 1300 Cursor VW. 8598 Pai had na credel 
ne wit to bij Bot did pair childer bi pam lij. 1393 Laxct. 
P. Pl. C. 1. 36 pat wollen neyper swynke ne swete bote 
swery grete ahee: 1593 Hooker £ecl, Pol. 1.v. § 7 Wks. 
1841 I. 250 Neither the matter .. was arbitrary, but neces- 
sary. 1610 Heaey S¢. Aug. Crty of God 581 Monkeyes, 
and Babiounes, were not men but beasts, 1681 Drypen 
Abs. & Achit. 567 He left not Faction, but of That was 
left. 1751 Jonxson Aambl, No. 141 P10 A reply, not to 
what the lady had said, but to what it was convenient for 
me to hear. ; ana 

24. Appending a statement which is not contrary 
to, but is not fully consonant with, or is contrasted 
with, that already made: 

Nevertheless, yet, however. = Ger. ader. 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa. Ixiii. 16 Abraham knoweth vs not. . 
But thou Lorde art oure father. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
To Rdr. 5 Now we Discourse better, but we live worse. 
@1703 Burwitt On N, 7. Mark iv. 29 The care and endeavour 
is ours, but the blessing and success is God's. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 144 » 8 Her face speaks a Vestal, but her 
Heart a Messalina. 1766 Goxpsa. Mic. HV. x, That pride 
which I had laid asleep, but not removed. 18z1 SHELLEY 
Hellas, Life may change, but it may flie not; Hope may 
vanish, but can die not. 1839 TiiRtwatt Greece 1.351 The 
hopes of the Messenians sank, but not their courage. 

b. After not only, nol merely (sometimes strength- 
ened by the addition of aéso). 

1382 Wycur Petition King, &e. in Sel. Wks. WN. 511 Nott 
oonli..medful, butt moost medeful. 1589 PuTTeENHAM Eng. 
Poesie \, xxiii. (Arb.) 60 It is not only allowable, but also 
necessary. 168z WHELER Journ. Greece. 18 We had time 
not only to see the Town, but the places circuinjacent also. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver wv. vii, 1 was not only endowed with 
the faculty of speech, but likewise with some rudiments of 
reason. 1848 Macaucay //?st. Eng. 1. 232 The ally .. was 
not only a Roman Catholic, but a persecutor of the re- 
formed Churches. 1866 Kinestey //erezwu. Prel. (1877) 15 
Leofric was not merely Lord of Bourne, but Earl of Mercia. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 29 They not only tell lies but 
bad hes. , 

* * In a distinct member of a compound sentence 
(usually after a semicolon or colon ; or at the be- 
ginning of a following sentence. 

25. Introducing a statement of the nature of an 
exception, objection, limitation, or contrast to 
what has gone before ; sometimes, in its weakest 
form, merely expressing disconnexjon, or empha- 
sizing the introduction of a distinct or independent 
fact, as the minor premiss of a syllogism: 

However, on the other hand, moreover, yet. In 
OE. ac, Ger. aber, L. autent. 

c1z0s Lay. 8263 Al hit puncd him wel idon. .bute nele he 
pe nauere Euelin mid zrhde bi-tachen. a 1240 Wolnnuge 
of ure L. in Cott. [1om. 277 Poure pu wunden was in a 
beastes cribbe; Bote swa pu eldere wex, swa pu pourere was. 
a 1300 K. //orn 1113 Alle dronken of pe ber Bute horn alone 
Nadde perof no mone. ¢1300 Beket 43 Gilbert .. seide he 
was al to hire wille: bote he moste bithenche. ¢1380 Wy- 
cur Sed, Wks, 111. 220 3if 3e axen ony ping in my name, 
he schal 3eve it to30w. But we axen in the name of Jesus, 
whanne we, etc. ¢1400 Vivaine § Gaw. 788 (Mitz.) Now 
must I ga, bot drede the noght. 1548 Latimer Serm, 
Ploughers (Arb.) 19 But now you wyll aske me whom I cal 
a prelate. 1611 Biste Jos xix. 9 But Iesus gave him no 
answer. 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 36 He saw it, but but with 
the Eye of Hope. 1690 Locke Huon. Und. 1. vii. § 5 All 
Animals have Sense; But a Dog is an Animal, Here dxf 
signifies little more, but that the latter Proposition is join’d 
to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogism. 1724 SwirT 
Corr. Wks. 1841 11. 570 We are here preparing for your 
reception. .but whether you approve the manner I can only 
guess. 1816 J. Witsox City of Plague 1. i. 414 Fare ye 

well. But list ! sweet youths, where'er you go, beware. 1848 
Macavcay //ist. Fug. 1.613 Feversham passed for a good- 
natured man: but he was a foreigner. ../od. ‘Get money ; 
honestly, if you can: but, get noney !* 
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+ 26. Introducing a reply to a question: cf. the 
modern unemphatic zy. Cf, Fr. mazs, Gr. dAaa. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 19622 Quat art pou, lauerd, sua vnsen? 
Bott hatt iesus nazaren. ¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 809 And whuche 
heop [pe] preo bayles 3et .. Bote be inemaste bayle, I wot, 
Bi-tokuep hire holy maidenhod. . 

27. After an interjection or exclamation, as yes / 
bul, aye! bul, nay! but, ah! but, J say! but, ex- 
pressing some degree of opposition, objection, or 
protest; but also colloquially, mere surprise or 
recognition of something unexpected. 

1846 Lanpor Wks, 1. 347 God forgive me! but I think 
him as worthy as the best of the saints. fod. Ah! but he 
knows better than to go there. I say! but you had a nar- 
row escape! Eh! but that's a queer story! Whew! but I 
am tired! Faith! but that's a poser! Come! but that’s 
drawing it rather strong. Excuse me! but your coat is 
dusty. Beg pardon ! but have you found a scarf on the road? 

IV. Phrases and casual collocations. 

28. But and = but also, and also: sec AND. 
Obs, exc. Sc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce y. 595, 1 haf a bow, bot and a vyre. 
1382 Wyciir JVisd. xi. 2 Not onli the hurting... but and the 
looking bi drede slen. But and withoute these with o spirit, 
thei my3ten ben slayn. ¢1450 Henrvson Bludy Serk, 
Meik, bot and debonair. 1724 Ramsay Tea-7, A/ise. (1733) 
I]. 18x A kame but and a kamingstock. 1832-53 JWV/is¢/e- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 75 In height an el] but an'a span. 

tb. But and, but and if=but if: see And C. 

¢ 1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. 1V.1786 But and thowcrye, or noyse 
make. 1535 CoverDALe J/a/t. v. 13 But and yf the salt 
haue lost his saltnes, 1540 Hyrpe Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom. 
(1592) G ij, But and thou array thy body sumptuously..thou 
canst not be excused as chast in mind. 

29. But for = except for, were it not for: sce 
sense I. 

¢ 1205 Ea aree Hit likede wel pan kinge, buten for ane 
binge. 1592 SHaxs. Hen. & Ad. 504 These mine eyes... But 
for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 1667 Perys Diary 
(1879) IV. 351 Several of the Council.. would come but for 
their attending the King. 1885 Law Rep. XX1X. Ch. Div. 
291 But for the concurrent jurisdiction, the decision. . would 
have been the other way. . 

tb. But for: but because, but since: see For. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. i.(1495) 101 That is noo 
wonder but for it is selden seen. 1563-87 Foxe A. § J/. (1684) 
I. 462/1 But for thy shepheards wolden be excused. a 1593 
Mariowe Massacr. Paris. v, But for you know our quarrel 
is no more. 

But if: see sense 10b. 

Bul that: see senses 8-9, 13-22, in some of 
which zhat is now obs., while in others bu7 ¢had is 
still the better form, and dz? is familiar or collo- 
quial, 

30. But what often occurs for but thal in 


various senses, and is still ¢/a/. and collog. 
166z H. More /mmort. Soul 96 We cannot discover any 
immediate operation of any kind of soul .. but what it first 
works upon, etc. 1711 .Wedley No. 24, 1 don’t know one 
Politician but what Drunkenness wou'd inake a Sot of. 1761 
Frances SHERIDAN Miss Bidulph 1. 45 There are not many 
masters of eminence but what have a hundred originals 
palmed upon them more than ever they painted in their 
lives. Zdrd. (1767) V. 45 There is not a circumstance but 
what is worthy to be writ in letters of gold. 1862 TRoLLorE 
aV. Amer. 1. 47 Nor am I yet so old but what I can rough 
it still. 1868 Miss Brappon Birds of Prey vi. ii. 313 Not 
but what his head is as clear as ever it was. 1884 Sfandard 
22 Dec. 5/2 Not but what the picture has its darker side. 
[See many modern instances in F. Hat, J/od. English 262.) 
D. quasi-sd, (The adv. used e//fpt.] The outer 
room of a house; see Bur adv. 1d. 
EB. quasi-adj. [The adv. used afrib.] 


outer, exterior; see B. 1. 


F. quasi-pron. The negative of wo, = Lat.guén: 
see 12b., 

But, s4.1 The conjunction 47 (sense 25>, used 
as a name for itself; Aece, a verbal objection 
presented. 

1571 Sempill Ballates (1872) 137 3it botis & hummis de- 
clairis 3ow quhat I mene. 1614 T, Abas Divell’s Bang. 159 
There 1s a corrective But, a verustamen, spoyles all in the 
yp-shot.. here is a But that shipwrackes all. 1682 T. Goop- 
win JES, (1864) IX. 485 The grants of grace run without 
ifs and ands and buts. 19752 A. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
(1753) Sept. 446/2 He was a sufficient 4#¢ himself for all the 
sul, 1816 Scotr -4tig. xi, ‘1 heartily wish I could, but’ 

* Nay, but meno buts—I have set my heart upon it.’ 1872z 
Minto Eng, Lit, 108 We are. jerked back with a ‘ but’. 

+ But, 54.2 Obs. (cf. Put v. (which occurs in 
the context . also OF. do? ‘coup’, boule ‘coup 
porte en boutant’ (Godef. .] ‘Putting’ the stone. 

a 1300 Hazelok 1040 He maden mikel strout Abouten the 


altherbeste but. 

But bot), v. arch. [f. But sh.13 cf. 20 chou.) 
intr. To say or use ‘but’; also quasi-/rans. in 
phrase ‘but me no buts’. 

1653 [see ButtinGc vd sh). a162§ FLetcHer //um. Lieut. 
uv, PAys. Yes, you may live; but—. Leo. Finely butted, 
doctor. 1708 Mrs. Centiivrr Busie Bod. 1. i. 28 Cha. Sir, I 
obey: But—. Sir Fran. But me no Buts. 1816 Scott 
lutig. [see But sé, above). 

Butargo, obs. form of Botareo. 

+ Butch, v. Ods. exc. dial. [incorrect back- 
formation from Butcuer sé.) 

+a. drans. To cut up. hack (00s.). b. tntr. 
north. dial.) To follow the trade of a butcher. 

1785 [see Butciinc]. 1834 Sir H. Tavior Artevedde u. 


Out, 


} 1.1, 1 shall be butching thee froin nape to rump. 


BUTCHER. 


1846 

J. T. Brockett Gloss. N. Count, Wds. (ed. 3) 1.75 Butch, to 

practice the trade of a butcher, to kill. 187§ Lane. Gloss. 

(E. D. S.) 63 He use't to be a fariner, but he butches neaw, 
lence Butch-knife = butcher's knife. 

1849 Por Hks. (1864) II]. 172 White throats sweetly 
jagged With a ragged butch-knife dull. 

Butcher ,but{91), s/. Forms: [3 boucher}, 
3-6 bocher, 4-6 boucher, 4 7 bowcher, 5 
bochere, -or, -our, -eyr, .¢. bowchour, 

bochyer), 5-7 bucher’e, 6 Sc. boucheour, 
(boscher, bochsar), 6- butcher. [ME. docher, 
boucher, Anglo-Fr. form of OF. bochier, bouchier 

mod.F. doucher) = Yr. bochter; f. OF., Pr. boc 
Buck sé] he-goat. ‘Fhe literal sense is thus ‘dealer 
in goat's flesh’; cf. It. deccato butcher, f. decco he 
goat.] 

1. One whose tradc is the slaughtering of large 
tame animals for food; one who kills such animals 
and sells their flesh; in mod. use it sometimes 
denotes a tradesman who merely deals in meat. 

[zz92z Britton 1. xxi. § 11 De tannours, qi se fount tan- 
nours et bouchers qi vendent chars par peces.| a 1300 XK, 
Adis. 2832 He is toewes .so the bocher doth the oxe. 1387 
Trevisa /ligden (Rolls Ser.) I. 285 A woman pat was quene 
of Fraunce ia eritage wedded a bocher for his fairenesse. 
¢1440 Gesta Ront. (1879) 370 The mayster sente for the 
buchere..for to sle the hogges. r1§25 Old City Ace. Bk. in 
Archxol. Frnl, XLII, Itm payd tothe Bochsar for agreyt 
serlyn xvjd. 1593 SHAks. 2 //en. VJ, in. i. 210 As the 
Butcher takes away the Calfe. 1726 Gay Fad/es 1, ix, Be- 
neath a butcher train'd, Whose hands with cruelty are 
stain’d, 1873 Mortey Nousseau 11.44 The butcher pays 
himself in live cattle. od. To pay his butcher's bill. 

b. fig. One who slaughters men indiscriminately 
or brutally ; a ‘man of blood’; a brutal murderer. 

1529 Rastety Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 282 Erle of Wor- 
cester whiche for his crueltye was called the bocher of 
Englande. 1592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 766 A mischiefe worse 
then.. Butcher sire, that reaues his sonne of life. 1595 
Johu w. ii. 259 Yo be butcher of an innocent childe. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. To Rdr. (1849) 31 Bloody butchers, 
wicked destroyers .. common executioners of the human 
kind. 1720 Ozeut lertoet's Rom. Rep. 11. ix. 158 The Mur- 
derer of Caius, the Butcher of three Thousand of his Fel- 
low-Citizens. 1837 Cartytr Fr. Rev. (1871) I. v. tii. 182 
With wild yell, with cries of ‘ Cut the Butcher down !* 

+2. An executioner; one who inflicts capital 
punishment or torture; also at/rib. Obs. 

c1450 Henryson Mor. Fad. 38 The Ape was boucher, and 
..hanged him. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 85/3 He..unclad 
hym and gafhys clothys unto the bochyers. /é¢d. 121/3 
The bochyers toke combes of yron and began to kembe 
hym on the sides within the flesshe. 1494 FABYAN vu. 
(1811) 572 Whan y’ bysshop came vnto his place of execu- 
cion, he prayed the bowcher to gyue to hym vy. strokes in 
the worshyp of Cristes fyue woundes, 


+b. fig. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 474/1 Their conscience 
is their boucher. /béd. 591/2 They shal need no other 
butcher... but they shal haue as it were an hote yron always 
burning within themselues. 

3. A kind of artificial fly used by anglers for 


salmon. [Cf. BAKER 3.]} 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 345 The Butcher. . kills 
almost wherever there are salmon. 1884 MI. G. Watkins in 
Longm. Mag. June 177 What fly had been used.. ‘ The 
Butcher’? Yes; but he did not care much for that lure. 

4. General combinations: a. attrib. and simi- 
lative (sense 1 b), as butcher-lrke adj. and adv., 
+ -wise ady., -work. b. syntactical (genitival .as 
butcher s-block, -boy, -cleaver, -hook, -shop, -tray. 

1887 Tursery. 7rag. 7. (1837) 35 “Butcherlike to rippe 
her downe the raynes. 1625 Hart Anat, Uy, u. xi. 127 By 
. -his butcherlike boldnesse he cast many into..laskes. 1687 
Settte Refi. Dryden 3 Yhe Butcher-like discords that 
arose. 1852 Blackw. Mag. |.X XI. 231 A butcher-like as- 
sistant .. creeps up, and pierces the spinal marrow. 1558 
Puaér -Eneid vi. Qivb, There.. Priams son he sawe all 

boucherwise Bemanglid. 1808 Scott Mari, u. xxxii, To 
tell The *butcner-work that there befel. 

1842 Dicxexs <lmer. Notes (1850) 110 2 Great unsightly 
stumps, like earthy “butchers’-blocks. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6345/2 A *Butcher's Hook with a little Notch upon the End 
of the flat Part. 1533 More Answ. Poyson. Bk. Wks. (1557 
1053/1 As men bye bief, or moten out of the *bouchers 
shoppes. 1812 H. & J. Satu Ney. Addr. 1, Who fills the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies? 1859 W. Coteman 
Woodlands \1862) 76 Wooden vessels, such as bowls, plat- 
ters, butchers’ trays, etc. 

5. Special contb.: butcher. fly. 7a kind of blow- 
fly; +butcherman, a butcher oés.); butcher's 
bill, sometimes uscd sarcastically for the list of 
killed in a battle (less frequently for the money cost 
ofa war’; butcher's blue, a dressmaker's name for 
a particular shade of dark blue like the colour of 
a butcher's apron; butcher's or + butcher-dog, 
app. formerly a breed of dog | ods. in spec. sense 
butcher’s grip, a particular method of clasping 
the hands ; butcher's knife, also butcher- knife, 
a particular kind of knife used by butchers. Also 
BUTCHER-BIRD, -ROW, BUTCHER'S BROOM, -MEAT. 

1663 T. James J oyage 81 Butterflyes, * Butchers-flyes, 
Horseflyes. 1821 .Vew Monthly Vag. 1. 568 Vhebutcher-fly 
fastens by instinct. spon those parts only that are defective 
and disgusting. 1 *, Francis Angling xi. (1880 430 The 

Sutcher Fly ..is not the fly known elsewhere as ‘ The 
Lutcher’. 1481-90 //oward J/ouseh. Bhs. 60 Item, to Wat- 
kyn, “bocherman iij ZA, 188 SuLLIvaN July Aunivers, in 
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Maem. Afag. XLIV. 343 There may be politicians who 
would prefer the anniversaries kept in the good old style, 
however heavy the *‘ butcher's bill’. 1883 Daily News 17 
May 6‘: Even Venus must have mislaid some of her charm 
if arrayed in ** butcher's blue’ or ‘rotten orange’. 1576 
Fremixc tr. Cains’ Dogs iv. in Arb, Garner LEI. 255 In 
Latin, Camis Laniartus, in English, the *Butcher Dog. 
1597 Return Parnass. Pt 2. u.v. 871 All kinde of dogges.. 
Butchers dogs, Bloud-hounds, Dunghill dogges. 1755 PAéd. 
Trans. XLIX. 260, I procured six puppies, of the butcher- 
dog-kind. 1882 Standard 26 Aug. 2/2 The men linking 
hands with the *butcher's grip. 

Butcher (bu'tfo1), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. rans. To slaughter in the manner ofa butcher, 
or in a brutal and indiscriminate manner. 

1562 Compl. of Church (Collier) 8 You, as sheep, were 
butchard doun. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 67 Thou dost 
swallow vp this good Kings blood, Which his Hell-gouern’d 
arine hath butchered. 1621 Burton Anat, Med. Democr. 
29 So many myriads.. were butchered up with sword, 
famine, war. 1680 Otway Cafus .Marixs 57 Matrons with 
Infants in their Arms are butcher’d. 1716 Appison Free- 
holder No. 10 (1751) 60 A couple of Moors, whom he had 
been butchering with his own Imperial Hands. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har w.cxii, He, their sire, Butcher’d tomake a Roman 
holiday. 1850 Prescotr Je.vico I. 138. A 

. fig. To ‘murder’ a reputation, an author's 
language by blundering deiivery, etc. 

1647 BirKENHEAD 4 ssembly-Man (1662-3) 16 He Butcher's 
a Text. 1677 in Maidment Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 244 For pelf 
Butcher'd thy fame estate, and last thyself. 1761 CHURCHILL 
Rosciad Poems (1763) 1. 28 Could authors butcher'd give 
an actor grace. 1827 CARLYLE Transl, Melechsala (1874) 
113 As a modern critic butchers the defenceless rabble. . who 
venture .. into the literary tilt-yard. 1850 WuippLe Zss. § 
Rev. ed. 3) 11.60 The text is not butchered by misprinting. 

2. To torment, inflict torture upon (ef. 5d. 2). 

1642 T. Tayior God's Yudzem. 1.1. Nii. 410 Turmoyled 
and butchered with their owne guilty consciences, 

3. Peculiarly used with owt, 

r6rx Tourneurk Ath. Trag. v. ii. 151 I’!] butcher out the 
passage of his soule That dares attempt to interrupt the 
blow. 1848 G. F. Ruxton in Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 718. 

Bu'tcher-bird. [f. Burcuex s.+ Birp (see 
quot. 1802): Cf. F. éouchar? ‘un des noms vul- 
gaires de la pie-griéche.’ Littré.] A name given to 
several species of shrike (Lanzadx): Lantus ex- 
cubtlor, L. tertins, L. cinereus, etc. 

1668 Witxins Rea/ Char. 146 Lanius or Butcher bird, is 
of three several kinds, 1674 Ray Eng. Birds Coll. 82 The 
great Butcher-bird called in the Peak of Derbyshire Wir- 
rangle, Lantus cinereus major. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
11686) 229 The Butcher-bird or Wierangel, here called the 
Shreek or French-Pye. 1802 Patey Net. Thwol. xii. 109 
The butcher-bird transfixes its prey upon the spike of a 
thorn, whilst it picks its bones. 1846 Gard. Chron. 517 The 
red-backed shrike or butcher-bird. 

Butchered (bu tfaid), fA/. a. [f. Burcuer v. 
+-ED!.] Killed by a butcher; killed remorse- 
lessly, brutally, or in cold blood. 

1594 Snaxs. Rick. ///, v. iii. 123 The wronged Soules Of 
butcher’d Princes, fight in thy behalfe. 1837 W. Irvixc 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 191 The remains of their butchered 
leader. 1859 Lanc Wand. /ndia zo Ellen.. buried her 
butchered husband. 

Butcherer bu't{ara:. [f. Burcuer v. + -ER1.] 
One who butehers. 

1646 Eart Mono. tr. Biondt’s Civ. Warres Eng. UW. 66 
"T'was thought he should be the Butcherer of Edwardssons. 
1689 Defence Liberty agst. Tyrants 16 Nero, that inhuman 
Butcherer of Christians. 1957 Herald No. 14 (1758) 1. 235 
The paracidical butcherer of ihe Roman constitution. 

Butcheress ‘bu'tforés). [f. BurcHer sd. + 
-Ess.] A female butcher; also (Azemorously) a 
butcher’s wife or danghter. 

1833 /‘raser’s Mag. V11. 500 Why need these fair butcher- 
esses [butcher's daughters] torment themselves. 1854 Chad. 
Trul. I. 226 Almost every man..hasa wife who is groceress, 
linen-draperess, butcheress, or confectioner. 

Bu'tchering, vé/. sd. [f. BurcHer v. +-1ne1.] 

1. The trade or occupation of a butcher. 

1860 O. W. Ifotmes Ldsie s/enner (1887) 28 A great, hulk- 
ing fellow, who had been bred to butchering. 

2. The action of killing in the manner of a butcher. 
ltt. and fig. Also atirid. 

1604 J. Witiams Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 53 Thexecutioners 
playde there butchringe partes. 1613 Br. Hart Holy 
Panegyr. 79 Were hath been. .no Bonner-ing or Butchering 
of Gods Saints. 183r CartyLe Sart. Res. u. iii. 125 The 
Soldier wears openly, and even parades, his butchering-tool. 
1865 Ivsunete Vicar. Sacr, ww. i. 395 Every woman, every 
child, looked on at the butchering. 

Butchering, /f/.2. [f. as prec. + -1nc2.] 
That butchers; that kills wantonly or in cold blood. 

1775 WARREN in //arper’s Afag, Oct. (1883) 736/1 ‘The 
butchering hands of an inhuman soldicry. 1816 SouTHEY 
Poet's Pilgr. w. xiii, From butchering strife Deliver'd. 

Bu'tcherly, ¢. and adv. [f. Butcuen sé, + -Ly.] 

A. as adj. Like or characteristic of a butcher, 
Said of persons or their actions. 77. and fig. 

1513 Moke //ist. Rich. 1/1, 37 We.. would haue appointed 
that bocherly office to some other then his owne borne 
brother. 1§28 Koy Sat, (1845) ‘Io croutche Before this 
butcherly sloutche. 1683 Ievetyn JA/em. (1857) ELE. 192 Lord 
Russell was beheaded the executioner giving him three 
butcherly strokes. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton viii. (1840) 
145 The man. came to be so butcherly and rude, as to shoot 
at our men, 1826 Soutuiy Left, (1856) LEE. 537 The. .conse- 
quence would be division, anarchy, and butcherly civil wars. 

“, Of or connected with physical torture. 

1571 Ascnam Scholes, t. (Arb.) 26 Take wholly away this 
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butcherlie feare in making of latines. /67d, 101 That boocher- 
lie feare. 

+B. as adv. In the manner of a butcher; bru- 
tally, cruelly, grossly. Oés. . 

1563-87 Foxe A. § A/, II. 363 They .. understood him 
butcherly—that he would cut out lumps. .out of his body. 
1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618) 421 Our 
brethren whose bloud you haue butcherly shed. 1678 N. 
Wantey Wonders 1.xx. § 5. 126/t He found his Wife most 
butcherly mangled, 

Hence Bu'tcherliness. 

1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Bu‘tcherous, 2. Obs. Also 6 bou(tjcherus. 
[f. BuTcHER sé.+ -ous.] Butcherly, murderous. 

1583 STANYHURST “2 zeis 11. 51 Thee missing boucherus 
hatchet. 1620 SHetton Don QOuzx. IV. xxvii. 213 Ye mur- 
derous Polymeans, ye butcherous Lions. 

+ Butcher-row. Ots. Also 6 bucherow, 
8 butcherow. [f. BurcueR sd. + Row sé.; cf. 
Packers’ Row, Saddlers Row, names of streets in 
midland towns.] A shambles, meat-market. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. 268 The Bucherow and 
shambles of Christian Bloud. 1658 RowLanp MMoxffct's 
Theat. Ins. 934 At Toletum in the open Butcher-row. 1702 
W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant xxxvili. 152 In the City and 
Suburbs there are reckoned to be nine Publick Butcherows. 

Bu‘tcher’s broom. [See quot. 1847.] Com- 
mon name of Azscus aculeatus (N.O. Liliacee, 
tribe Asparagex), also called Knee Holly, a curious 
low-growing shrubby evergreen, with rigid branched 
stems, and coriaceous spiny leaves, or more strictly 
phyllodes, bearing on their disk the flower and 
fruit. It is found in the south of England, and is 
the only native endogenous shrub. 

1562 Turner Heréal 11. 60 The wild myrte tre..is called 
in Englishe bochers brome. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii. 674 
In Shoppes it is called Ruscus; in English Kneeholme, 
Kneehul, Butchers Broome and Petigree, 1718 Quincy 
Conpl. bisp. 131 Butchers broom..is of an austere and 
bitterish Taste. 1847 Rzrad/ Cycé. 1. 550 The whole plant 
is gathered by butchers, and made into besoms for sweep- 
ing their blocks and shops; and hence it obtained the name 
of butcher's broom. 1859 W. Coteman ]Voodlands (1862) 
133 Botanically speaking, the Butcher’s Broom is only a 
half-shrubby plant. 

Butcher’s mea:t, bu'tcher - mea:t. 
Meat sold by butchers (beef, mutton, veal, or larnb) 
as distinguished from poultry, game, fish, etc. 

1632 Massincer Crty AJadam 1.1, | fear it will*be spent in 
poultry: Butcher’s meat will not go down. 1769 Burke 
Pres. St. Nat, Wks. 11. 88 Corn, hay, meal, butchers-meat, 
fish, fowls, every thing [is excised]. 1799 J. RopeERTSON 
Agric. Perth 322 Butcher meat of all kinds has risen in the 
same proportion. 1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
II. 515 The consumption of butchers’ meat in the metropolis. 
1862 R. Parterson Ess. Hist. §& Art 302 No people..con- 
sume so little butcher-meat as the Chinese, 

Butchery (bu'tfari), 54. Forms: 4 bocherie, 
5 bocheri, 5-6 bochery(e, buchery, 6 boucherie, 
bouchery(e, bochery, butcherie, 6- butchery. 
[a. F. doucherze (13th c. in Littré): see BurcHER 
56, and -¥3.] 

1. A slaughter-house, shambles ; a butcher's shop 
or stall; also at/rib. (Now chiefly applied to 
the slaughterhouses in public establishments, as 
barracks, etc., in a camp, or on shipboard.) 

c 1340 Ayend. 64 Pise him tobrekep smaller panne me dep 
pet zuyn ine bocherie. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. x. 25 Al thing 


. that cometh in the bocherie, ete 3e. 1494 FaBYAN vi. 495 


He was.. hanged vpon a tree lyke as an oxe is hanged in 
the bochery. 1555 Even Decades H7. Ind. (Arb.) 189 A 
streame of congeled blud as thoughe it had runne from a 
bouchery. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 299 Five shep- 
herds were conducting eight hundred sheep to the butcheries 
at Marseilles. 1870 Dazly News 23 Sept., The bakery, the 
butchery, the magazines are all models of cleanliness. 1882 
Standard 11 Sept. 2/1 Employed in connection with the 
bakery and butchery train. 
ia 


. fig. 

1587 Go.pixc De Mornay xxxi. 501 What shall all Hieru- 
salem be but a verie Slaughterhouse and Butcherie? 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. L.u1. iii. 27 This house is but a butcherie ; 
Abhorre it, feare it, doe not enter it. 1646 Sir J. Tempe 
Trish Rebell, 94 The whole County, as it were, a common 
Butchery. 

2. The trade or craft of a butcher. 
attrib., as in butchery business. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr.i. x. 49 Tailour craft. .sadeler craft.. 
bocheri.. imasonrie. 155: Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 112 
They counte huntynge .. the vyleste .. part of boucherie. 
1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. Il. s.v. Sweetbread, A Butchery 
and Culinary Term. 1886 Auckland Even. Star 25 June 
3/4 Butchery Business for Sale. 

+3. Butehcrs collectively or asa community. Ods. 

©1475 Bk. Found. St. Barthol, Ch. (1886) Introd. 7o Whan 
this was dyvulgate, by all the bocherie, fora wurthy myracle 
--It was toke, 1525 Lv, Berners /oiss. II. xviii. 35 Jaques 
Dandenboure founde all tho of the bochery well enclyned. 

+ 4. Place of torture or torment: L, carnificina, 
¥’. boucherte, applied to a horrible prison. Ods. 

1533 Bettenpen Livy 11, (1822) 140 He wes nocht con- 
dampnit to service, bot erar to presoun and bouchery. 

5. Cruel and wanton slaughter, carnage. Also fig. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's fust, Pref., The doctrine .. isa 
deadly butcherie of soules. 1602 Warner Add, Eng, x. lvii. 
(1612) 251 The ciuill Warres and Butcheries in France. 1866 
Kinestey //erew. iii. 77 le began boasting of his fights, his 
crueltics and his butcheries, 


tb. Torlure, torment. Ods. 


Now only 


BUTLER. 


1sg2 tr. Fanins on Rev. xvi. 2 That torture of butcherie 
of conscience. 

+ Butchery, a. Ods.= BUTCHERLY. 

1626 T. H. Cazssin's Holy Crt. 65 He would find out 
other wayes to dye..then by this Butchery frenzy. 

Butching (butfin), vd/. 5b. dial. [f. Burcu 
v.+-1NG1.] =BUTCHERING vd/. sd. 

1785 Burns Death & Dr. Hornbd. xiii, Sax thousand years 
are near hand fled, Sin’ I was to the butching bred. 

+ Bute, Sc. form of Boor sé.2 booty, and v.2 
to make booty of, to share or divide as booty. 
Hence Buteing vé/. sd. (cf. Boorinc, Burry}. 

c1sso Batrour Practicks (1754) 636 (Jam.) To bute and 
part the prizes takin. — 640 Gif it beis mair, it sall re- 
mane to bute and parting. — 640 Of all pillage, the Capi- 
tane. .gettis na part nor buteing. 

Bute, var. of Burrs, a hill; obs. form of Boor, 
Burt; obs. pa. t. of Bear v, 

Bute(n, early form of Bout adv., Bur prep. 

Buteler(e, obs. f. BUTLER. 

Butene (bit). Chem. [f. But-yL +-ENE.] 
The olefine of the Buty series C,H,, also called 
BuTYLENE. 

Buteonine (biztzdnain), a. [f. L. bateon-em 
hawk or buzzard + -INE; cf. L. /edvivezs LEONINE.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Buzzard. 

1865 Athenxum No. 1987. 732/3 Raptorial bird .. some- 
what buteonine. 1874 Cougs Szrds N.-H’, 356 The only 
buteonine species observed. 

Butere, Buterie, obs. ff. Burrer, Burrery. 

Buthe, obs. form of Booru. 

+ Butin. Os, Also 5-6 butyn, 6 butyne, -en, 
-ine, -iene, 7 bootyn, Sc. 6-7 buiting, but(e)ing. 
[a. F. dutin ‘booty’; according to Littré, from 
ON. éy¢7 ‘exchange, barter’ (cf. MG. d#ex, mod. 
Ger. deze), though the actual form in Fr. does 
not appear to be explained. Cf. Boory.] 

Spoil, prey, or plunder, taken in common; booty. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 39 He that abode behynde by maladye 
or sekenes shold haue as moche part of the butyn. 1475 — 
Fason 31 b, Whan they had departed their gayn and butin. 
1530 Pasar. 653, I parte a butyne, or a pray taken in the 
warre. 1531 Etyot Gov, 1. i. (1557) 86 It isno buten or praie. 
1573 Sege Edin. Cast, in Scot. Poems 16th C. Il. 294 Sum 
gat ane butiene for thair being thair. 1597 Montcomeris 
Cherrie & Slae 208 Quha bringis hame the buiting? 1635, 
J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Banish’d Virgin 196 Good store of 
bootyn. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 169 Captaines, 
when they harrang their Souldiers, tell them of the butin, 
of the prey. : *, 

|| Buti-zia. Ods. [The sense suits Sp. dots7a; cf. 
Borozi0.] Some kind of earthen jar. 

a 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 156 The butizias, in 
which the wine was, which wee found in Balparizo, had 
many sparkes of gold shining in them, 

+ Bu'tkin. Ods. [? dim. of Burr sd.2] A small 
fish. 

1526 Honseh, Exp. Sir T. Le Strange, Addit. MS. B. M. 
27448. 31 b, In butkyns, sandlyngs and lityll playce, ilijd. 

Butler (bztles). Forms: 3 butuler, botyler, 
3-4 buteler, 3-5 boteler, 4-5 -ere, 4 botoler, 
bottelar, 4-5 botelar, botil(l)er(e, botyller, 
botler(e, § buteler(e, butiller, buttiler, -are, 
bouteler, 5-6 butteler, buttler, 6 botteler, 
buttelar, butlar, 5- butler. [a. AF. dutuzller 
= OF. boutetllier :—med.L. buticulirtus, f. buticula 
Borrze 56.1] 

1. A servant who has charge of the wine-cellar 
and dispenses the liquor. Formerly also, one who 
hands round wine, a cup-bearer. He is now usually 
the head-servant of a household, who keeps the 
plate, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2092 Dis buteler Ioseph sone for-gat (cf. 
Gen. xl]. @ 1300 Cursor AT. 4497 Pe bottelar was lesed pat 
ilk dai. ¢ 1300 A’. Adis. 834 Som to marchal, and to boti- 
leris, T’o knyght, to page, and to jogoleris. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls Ser.) V. 269 [Rowena] schulde serve hym 
instede of his boteler. c1q440 Promp. Parv. 45 Botlere 
[1499 boteler]. c1460 Bh. Curtasye 423 in Babees Bk. 312 
Botler shalle sett for yche a messe, A pot, a lofe. 1589 772 
Coppte of Disc. (1881) 50 Though any man..doo locke up 
their drinke and set buttlers upon it. 1598 Stow Szrv. xi. 
(1603) 96 These Citizens did minister wine, as Bottelers. 
1616 Pasgutl § Kath. v. 228 Bid the Butler broch fresh 
wine. 19727 Swirt Gulliver 1. ii. 33 He ordered his cooks 
and butlers..to give me victuals and drink. 1842 TENNYSON 
Day-dr. 45. 1859 Geo. Eriot A. Bede g A man who had 
been butler ‘ to the family’ for fifteen years. 


b HES 

1387 Trevisa gden (Rolls Ser.) 1, 273 Pere is the faire 
floure pe citee of Parys norice of pewes, botiller of lettres 
[ pincerna Uitterarum). c1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 696 
And gladde be thai to stande aboute a welle That humour 
euer may thaire boteler be. 1594 Mizr. Policte (1599) 265 
Saint Hierom calleth it {the S. wind] the butler or pourer 
forth of water, because it commonly bringeth raine. | 

te. phr. With butler’s grace: ? with a drink. 

1609 Merton Strefolde Polit. 33 (N.) Fidlers, who are 
regarded but for a baudy song..and when they haue done, 
are commonly sent away with Butlers grace. 

2. An officer who originally had charge of the 
wine for the royal table; hence the title of an 
official of high rank nominally connected with the 
supply, importation, etc., of wine, but having dif- 
ferent duties in different countries and at various 
times. (Cf. marshall, lord chamberlain, etc.) 


BUTLER. 


1297 R. Grouc. 438 Bobe Wyllam & Rychard hys sones 
adrentte were, And hys panyter & hys chamberleyn, & hys 
boteler also. ¢1330 Auris & Amis. 188 Sir Amis, as ye 
may here, Ile made his chef botelere, In his court for to be. 
1495 Act 1x Len, V7/, \xii. § « Item of the Chief Buttler 
of England C/z, are J. Wicins Aftrr, ATag. (1610) 482 
(title) How .. Sir elie Burdel, Chicfe Butler of Nor- 
mandie, was slaine at Pontoise. 1611 Cotcr., Grand bou- 
terllir, the great Butler of France; an honourahle officer, 
but out of date ener since Charles the seuenths time. 1667 

CHAMBERLAYNE S¥¢. Gf. Bret. 1. wi. iii, (1743) 161 [ed- 
ward Fitz-Theobald being long ago made Butler of Ireland, 
the Duke of Orinond .. took the sirname of Butler. 1887 
Burke's Peerage 1068 James 7th Earl of Ormonde and 7th 
Butler had (1328) a renewed grant of the prisage of wines 
(which had been resumed by the crown). 

3. Comb.,as butler-like adj.; + butier'’s box, ?a 
box into which players put a portion of their 
winnings at Christmas-time as a ‘Christmas-box ’ 
for the butler (cf. Box s4.2 5); butler’s pantry, 
a pantry where the plate, glass, etc., are kept. 

1880 Mas. Eicoart Dean's Wife 111. ii. 16 Then his eye 
met that of the respectable *butler-like man opposite. @ 1593 
H. Smitit Serve, (1866) I]. 240 The law is like a *butlers- 
box, play still on till all cone to the candlestick. 1597 
Return Parnass. Pt.2 Prol. 44 The Pilgrimage to Pernassus, 
and the returne from Pernassus haue..hindred the buttlers 
hox, and emptied the Colledge barrells. 1621 7ract agst. 
Usurte(N ) The old comparison, which compares usury to 
the butler’s boxe, deserves to be remembred. Whilest meu 
are at play, they feele not what they give to the boxe, 
but at the end of Christmas it makes all or neere all game- 
sters loosers 1660 Jer. Lavtor Duct, Dubit. wt. in. vii. 
§ 3 Whoever lost, signor fafa, like the butler’s-box, was 
sure to get. 1885 //arfer’s Afag. Mar. 544/1 A..cousin.. 
was discovered..in the “butler’s pantry. 

Butler (bv'tlo1), v._ [f. pree. sb.] In various 
nonce-uses: a, /vazs. To take charge of and serve 
(liquor) ; also @éso/. to act as butler; b. pass. To 
be served by a bntler. Hence Bu'tlering vi/. sd. 

1742 Jarvis Ovex. u. tv. vii. (D.) The calling he is ofallows 
of no catering nor butlering. 1826 Blackw, Afag. XIX. 587 
We have consigned the flasks ..to the safe custody of Am. 
brose, till they can be butlered by Hogg. 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit\Househ. ed.) 317/t As nations are made to be taxed, 
so families are nade to be butlered. 

Butlerage (bztlerédz). Forms: § botelar- 
age, 6 butlarage, 7 butlaridge, buttleradge, 
8 butleridge. [f. as prec. +-AGE.] 

+1. A duty formerly payable to the king’s butler 
on every cargo of wine imported (? by merchant- 
strangers); called also prisage. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1491 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 112 For all maner other 
dutees, botelarage, costis and chargis..concernyng the said 
wynes. 1509 Act 1 Hen. V’///, v. $6 Any other being free 
of Prisage or Butlarage of Wines. 1654 in Sir J. Picton 
L'poot Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 180, 22 tunnes of Wyne .. to 
pay for y: butlerage the somme of tenn pounds. 1768 Back. 
STONE Comm. 1. 315 Prisage was a right of taking two tons 
of wine from every ship importing into England twenty 
tons or more; which by Edward I was exchanged into a 
duty of 2s. for evéry ton imported by merchant-strangers, 
and called butlerage, because paid to the king's butler. 


+2. The office or dignity of king's butler; the 


department over which he had charge. Obs. 

1615 JS. of Dk. Northumbld. in 3rd Rep. Commiss. Hist, 
AISS. (1872) 62/1 Officers of the mint, of the works, of the 
great wardrobe, of the butlaridge. 1736 Carte Ormonde 11. 
219 A perquisite or appendage of the butlerage of Ireland. 

3. That part of the household management and 
expenses which pertains to the butler or the butlery. 

1815 A7isc.in Aun, Reg. 554/1 For providing. .things in the 
Butlerage department. 1853 /raser’s Alag. XLVUI. 414 
An exact account of the cost of washing, lighting, firing, of 
kitchen, of butlerage, of cellarage. 

Butlerdom (bztleidam). vovnce-wd.  [f. as 
pree.+-bpom.] The elass or estate of butlers. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 633 Butlerdom isa serious obstacle 
to the felicity of a wealthy establishment. 


Bu‘tleress. [see -ress.] A female butler. 

¢ 1615 Cuapman Odyss. 11. 530 Ilis sweet-wine cup. . Which 
now the butleresse had leaue t‘employ. 1860 Sat, Rez. 
7 Jan. 13 Is the porter to be a daughter of the plough ? 
What of the committee, the stewardess, and the butleress? 


Butlerian (bvtlierian), a. sonce-wd. [f. as 
prec.+-1AN.] Of or pertaining to a butler. 


1882 E. C. Cayton (Mrs. Needham) Girl's Destiny 1. iv. 
61 Obtrusive, in his strict attention to his butlerian duties. 


Butlership (bz tlofip). [f. Bur-er + -snip.) 
The office of butler. 

1535 CoverDALE Gev, xl. 21 And restored the chefe butlar 
tohis butlarshipe agayne. 1587 J. Hicins J/irr. Afag. (1610) 
482 Chief butlership of Normandy unto me fell. 1612 Ca/xs 
Coll. MS. in Gentl. Mag. (1883) Oct. 384 [Plate] spoyled 
and battered at the going out of Sir Utting out of his buttler- 
ship. 1621 Botton Séat. /re/. 399 (an. 28 Eliz.) Any 
Patentee or Patentees of any the office or offices of Col- 
Iectorship .. or of the [Butlership, or price Wines, 1829 
Hearn Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 182 The Mayor's claim to the 
chief butlership. 1840 Mus. Gore in New Aonthly Mag. 
LX.54 The clodpole she has disciplined into butlership. 

Butlery (bz'tlori). In 3, 5 botelerye, 5 bote- 
lary. [ME. dotelerye, a. I. bouterllerie (13th e. in 
Littré) ‘lieu ob 1l’on conserve le vin’, f. doxteslle 
Botte; but in mod. use prob. directly f. BuTLER 
+-¥3.] A butler’s room or pantry ; a buttery. 

1297 X. Glonc.1 a Bedwer be botyler, kyng of Normandye, 
Nom also in ys half a uayr companye..vorto seruy of pe 
botelerye. ¢1425 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670 Flec botelaria, 
botelary. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcvi. 172 A knyght 
that the Erle hadd brought vp of nought and hadde norisshed 
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hym in his botelerye. 1822 J. Piarts BA. Curios. \xii. 628 
He should go into the butlery of the king’s palace there, and 
draw..as much wine as should be needful for making a 
pitcher of claret. 1868 Mirman S¢. Paud's iti. 69 It is the 
full inventory of his plate. .his kitchen, his butlery. 

Butment (bxtmént). [f. Burr v.2 +-ment ; cf. 
ApurmMent and Fr. dow/ce ‘ouvrage qui soutient la 
poussée d'une voute’.] 

1. Arch. The supporter ofan arch ; = ABUTMENT 3. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 31 The Supporters or But- 
ments (as they are termed) of the said Arch. 1773 Gertd. 
Afag. X1.111. 164 One of the main pillars or arch butments 
seems to trenble at the sound of a certain bell. 1806 ‘I’. 
Paine Fellow Fever Misc. Wks. 11. 184 Arches joining each 
other lengthways, serve as butments to each other. 

b. Butment cheeks: sce quot. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Butment checks, the two solid 
sides of a mortise. The thickness of each cheek is usually: 
equal to the thickness of the mortise. 

. An out-standing mass (of rock or masonry . 

1865 IX. Burritt Walk Land's E. 168 It stood on the 
southern battlement or butment of the bluff. 

3. A piece of ground abutting on a larger piece. 
_ 1677 Moxon Alech. vere. (1703) 158 ‘The piece of Ground 
in the Yard..is a Butment from the rest of the Ground-plot. 
1751 Cuamners Cycé. s.v., The name butment is also given 
to little places taken out of the yard, or the ground-plot of 
an house, for butteries, sculleries, etc. 

Butning, obs. form of Burroninc. 

Butor, etc., obs. forms of Birrern. 

Butt (bzt), 5.1 Also 4-6 butte. [cogn. w. 
Sw. dulfa turbot, mod.G, dxtte, Du. bo*, flounder ; 
of obscure origin: perh. from the blunt shape of 
the head (cf. Da. dz/ stumpy, and Burt 50,3), See 
Haut.) 

A name applied yariously in different places to 
kinds of flat fish, as sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 

Hence butt-woman, who sells these, a fish-wife. 

a 1300 Favelok 759 He tok .. Hering, and the makerel, 
The butte, the schulle, the thornebake. ¢ 1440 Promtf. ['arz. 
56 But, fysche, pecterr. 1530 Patscr. 202/1 Butte fysshe, 
plye. 1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 79 ‘The plaice and 
the butt. .for their mocking have wry mouths ever since. 
1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 266 
Whilst they (Turbots] be young..they are called Butts. 
1776 Cowrer Corr, (1824) I. 30 Whatever fish are likely .. 


butts, plaice, flounder, or any other. 1886 R.C. Lesuir Sea- . 


painter's Log x. 192 ‘Lhe butt or sole, the turbot, the hali- 
but. .all helong to that strange family of fish. 

1620 Menton Asfroleg. 37 Sell their good Fortunes to 
Oyster-wives and Butte-women for greasie ‘T'wo-pences. 

Butt (bvt), 54.2 Also 5-6 butte, 5-6 but. 
{app. first adopted in 15th c. (the ME. butte(zé) 
belongs to Bit 56.3 of the same ultimate origin) ; 
a common Komanic word, F., botte, boute, Sp., Pg. 
bola, \t. bolte, late L. betta, buttis cask, wine-skin, 
of unknown origin ; not connected with Boor 50.3 

With ‘ butt of malmsey’ cf. It. botte di malvasia.] 

1. A cask for wine or alc, of capacity varying 
from 108 to 140 gallons. (Earlier the size was 
app. mnch smaller ; see quot. 1443; cf. also 1462 
in b.) Afterwards also as a measure of capacity 
=2 hogsheads, i.e. usually in ale measure 108 
gallons, in wine meastire 126 gallons; but these 
standards were not always precisely adhered to. 

1443 in Rogers Agric. & Prices UL. 511/1 [Rhenish x butt 
=36 gals.|. 1483 Act 1 Rich. 7/1, xii, [Yhe preamble re- 
cites that the butt of malmsey formerly held sometimes 
seven score gallons, and never less than six score; but that 
through the dishonesty of the merchant strangers it has 
come to contain ‘scautly five score cight gallons’.] 1500 
in Rogers Agric. & Prices II1. 514/2 [Malmsey 5 butts]. 
1513 More //ist. Kick. ///7, Hastely drouned in a Butte 
of Malmesey. 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. 32a, Buts of 
Sack and Muscadine. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. u. ti. 126, I 
escap'd vpon a But of Sacke, which the Saylors heaued 
o'reboord. 1727 Brapiey Kam. Dict. 1, Butt, or Pipe, a 
Liquid Measure, whereof two Hogsheads make a Butt or 
Pipe, as two Pipes or Butts make one Tun. 1731 BAILEY 
Il, Butt, a large Vessel for Liquids, 120 Gallons of Wine. 
1836 H. Cocexincs North. Worthies (1852) I. 22 Did not 
Joseph Hume graciously receive a butt of cyder? 

tb. A cask for fish, fruit, etc., of a eapacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. Ods. 

1423 Act 2 /len. V1, [xi.] xiv, Buttes de Samon .. serroi- 
ent de. .iiijt* & iiij galons pleinement pakkez [¢ravs/. Butts 
of Salmon.. should be of .. Ixxxiv Gallons fully packed]. 
1462 in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 315/4 (Salmon (Pershore) 
2 pipes at 60/-, 2 butts at 30/-]. 1481 90 //oward Househ. 
Bks. 120, xv. buttes. Schrempes viijd. jd. 1540 ict 32 
Hen, V1/1, xiv, For a butte of currantes, tlis. iid, 1649 
Tuorre Charge York Ass7z. 28 In a Butt of Salmon four- 
score and four gallons. 175: CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., A butt 
of currans is from fifteen to twenty-two hundred weight. 
1753 Matttann Edsnburgh v. 327 For ilk Bale of Madder or 
Butt of Prunes, 1/-. 

C. fig. 

1831 Gact in Fraser's fay. I. 708 This single fact speaks 
more than butts and tons gi deci deanian: 

2. In wider sense: A eask, barrel. 

1626 T. Hawkins Caxssin’s Holy Crt. 343 He liucth like 
a But, which doth nothing, but leake, and roule vp, and 
downe. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amnusem. 80 To the end 
which projected overboard, was suspended a water-butt. 
a 1859 L. Hunt Rod. Hood u. xxviii, As in a leathern butt 
of wine Stuck that arrow with a dump. 

3. Coml., chiefly atirib.. as butl-beer, -cooper, 
-sling; butt-keeping a., suitable to be kept in 
butts. 


1713 Lond. & Conntr. Brew. 1. (1742) 13 Fine Ales and | 


BUTT. 


Butt-beers. /4d., Many thousand Quarterns of this Malt 
have beeu .. used .. for brewing the DButt-keeping Beers 
1971 Smotcetr /fumph. Cl. 11. 8 June, Whom he treat. 
with. .Calvert’s entire butt beer. 1836 /vaser’s Alag. XIN. 
477 A pair of hutt-slings, strong enongh to have held up 
the cupola of St. Paul's, 1837 Wintrock Bk, Trade, 
(1842) 161 The Butt-cooper is contined to working for brewers 
or distillers. 

Butt (bet, 54.3 Forms: 5 bott, butte, 5-8 
but, 7- butt. [l*irst appears in 15th c., but must 
be much older if Burrock 13th c. be a dim. of 
it. Of obscurc ctymology : words apparently cog- 
nate arc ON, éudlf-» (‘short’ Vigf.; but occurring 
only as anickname) ; Da., LG. du/, Du. 402, blunt, 
short, thickset, stumpy; Sp., Pg. éo¢o blunt, F. do7 
in pred-bol (club foot). Cf. further ON. d2f/-r 
(6u/-r, Fritzner) log of wood, Sw. du? clod, stump, 
MIIG, dueze clod, mod.G, dudze(n “log, piece cut 
from a tree-trunk’ (Sanders: » sense 2 below, also 
‘core of apples, eatkin or bud of shrubs and trees ’ 

Grimm) = sense 4. 

I. dont end (OF, also dof, duty is apparently not connected 
with these words. It has naturally been thought of as the 


source ofthe Iing. word, but it does not appear to be recorded 
in the specific sense of ‘thick end’. But cf. Butt sé.7) 


1. ‘The thicker end of anything, ¢5f. of a tool or 
weapon, the part by which it is held or on which 
it rests; e. g. the lower end of a spear-shaft, whip- 
handlc, fishing-rod, the broad end of the stock of 


a gtin or pistol, 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. ii, Sir Tristram awaked hym 
with the but of his spere. 1548 Il]atu Chvon., 10 L/en. I, 
82 Round about the charet rode ccccc men of armes .. with 
the but of their speres vpward. 1824 Scott Haz. IL. xiii. 
205 I'he pedlar, snatching a musket.. bestowed the butt of 
it..on the head of his late instructor. 1872 Baker Nerve 
Triéut, x. 58 My only way of working him [a fish] was to 
projec: the butt of the rod in the usual manner. 1873 
Besnett & Cavenpisu Silliards 25 The cues should taper 
gradually from a diameter of two and a half inches at the 
butt. 1871 Kincscey 4é Least II. xili. 214 ‘Three eyesin the 
monkey's face, as the children call it, at the butt of the nut. 


b. Angling. Zo give (a fish when hooked) he 
butt : to turn the bottom of the rod towards him, so 


as to get a more rigid hold typon the line ; also fy. 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 275 Give her (a 
fish] the butt—or she is gone forever. 1835 /bift, XXXVIII 
121 He writes like a man who could give the butt. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut ix. 130 Giving hin the butt, [held him 
by inain force. 

2. The trunk of a tree, es. the thickest part just 
above the root. 

1601 IIottann Pérmy xxiv. i. (R.) ‘Vrees .. prove harder to 
be kewed .. if a man touch them with his hand before hee 
set the edge of the ax totheir butt. 1735 Somervitte Chase 
m1, 234 Then in the midst a Column high is rear’d, The But 
of some fair Tree. 1787 Winter Syst. //us6. 103 The tops 
and buts of ash and oak are more advantageous for burning 
into charcoal than if sold for firing. 1807 VaNCouverR Agric. 
Devon (1813) 52 An oak .. which squared 15 inches at the 
butt. 1881 Jerreries Wood Magic I. i. 4 A round wooden 
box. .hollowed out from the sawn butt of an elm. 

3. A buttock. Chiefly dra/, and collog. in CS. 

1450 Nominate in Wr.-Wilcker 737 Hic dumbns, a bot. 
e450 Bk. Cookery in Holkham Coll. (1882) 58 ‘Tak Buttes 
of pork and smyt them to peces. 1486 BA. St. Albans Av, 
The marow of hogges that is in the bone of the butte of 
porke. 1601 Hottann P/imy I. 344 A Lion likewise hath 
but very little [marrow], to wit, in some few bones of his 
thighes & buts behind. 1860 Barttetr Dict. Amer. 6: 
Bntt..the buttocks. The word is used in the West in such 
phrases as, ‘I fell on my hutt,’* Ile kick’d my butt’, 188q 
Harper's Mag. July 299/1 Rump butts, strips, rounds, and 
canning beef. 

4. The foot or base ofa leaf-stalk ; the end or tip 
of a branch ; also Sc.a eatkin. [cf. botthe, Be s6.1] 

r807-10 ‘TANNAMILL in. wtolzog. Beggar-boy (1859) 191 
Siller saughs wi’ downy buts. a 1835 Cousrit Fug. Gard. 
(1845)127 Horse-Radish. The butts of the leaves will grow, 
if put inio the ground. 1870 Kincsieyin Gd. Words 390 1 
It is all jagged with the brown butts of its old fallen leaves. 

b. /ransf. sec quot.) 

1862 Axstep Channel /s/. . ix. (ed. 2) 238 The creature 
when deprived of food, throwiug off part after part, cll 
nothing remains but a little spherical butt. 

5. Jron-work. \sce qttot. 

1831 J. Hottann A/anuy. Metals 1. 89 The blocks out of 
which iron anvils are formed. .consist of what are known to 
the trade by the appellation of butts. 

6. Comd., as Butt-head = Butt-enp q.v.; butt 
log .cf. Burren 5); butt-piece; butt-sheath, a 
leather case for holding a mounted soldier’s car- 


bine. 

¢ 1634 in (darper's Alag.(1833' Apr. 720/2 One might thrust 
a pike down to the *butt-head. 1879 Leawberman's Gaz 
ts Oct., If, in sawing a *butt log, one end of the stick ts set 
out from the standard, our Dog will reach uu and hold it 
hrinly in its place. 1863 Natioval( l’.S.) Bank Act (1882) 21 
The Comptroller of the Currency shall cause to be examined, 
each year, the plates, dies, “but-pieces, e1c. 1848 W.K. 
Keccy tr. Z. Blonc's (ist. Ten Years 11. 47 Vheir pistol» 
were in their holsters, and their carbines in the *butt-sheaths. 

* See also Bur 54.7, But 56.1! 

Butt (brt,, 54.4 Also § botte, 5-7 butte, 5-y 
but. [a. F. dut goal, shooting-target (see Diez 
s.v. Bozza, and Littre ; the cognate duffe in early 
instances ts closely associated tn meaning (see next . 

Cf. the senses of L. neta. Sense 1 may have been in- 
fluenced by Asut and Bett z.*] 


BUTT. 


+I. 1. A tcrininal point ; a boundary-mark, es/. 


in phr. bztls and bounds; a goal; often fig. Obs. 

From quot. 1592 in Burt 7.2.1 it appears that a dt was 
understood to refer to the ead of a piece of ground, and a | 
boutd to its side. os 

1475 Bk. Fonud. St. Barthol. Ch. u. iii. (1886) 84 We 
be come for oure synnys to the butte & terme or marke of 
yniuersale kynde of man. 1557 Order of Hospitals F viij, A 
Lodke of all the Lands and Tenements .. of their Buts and 
boundes. 1572 R. H. Lavaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 91 The 
bounds of countries and buts of lands. 1604 SHaxks. O7h. v. 
ii. 267 Heere is my journies end, heere is my butt. 1726 De 
For Hist. Devil 1. v. (1840) 62 The butts and bounds of 
Parnassus are not yet ascertained. 

II. A mark for shooting. 

2. A mark for archery practice; properly a 
mound or other ercction on which the target is set 
up. Hence in mod. use a mound or embankment 
in front of which the targets are placed for artil- 
lery, musketry, or rifle practice. 

For the purposes of archery there were usually two butts, 
one at each extremity of the range; hence the frequent 
mention of a fair of butts, and the use of the butts for ‘the 
archery-ground’ (Jam,). 

a14g00 Octouiau 899 Ther na‘s nother.. That myght the 
ston to hys but bryng. c1440 Promp. Parv. 56 But or 
bertel or bysselle, »zefa. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
89 An archier to faile of the butte is no wonder, but to hytte 
the pryke is a greet maistrie, 1526 SKELTON A/agny/ 297 
Ye wante but a wylde flyeng bolte to shote at the buttes. 
1620 J. WiLkInsoN Courts Leet 117 There ought to be buts 
made in every Tything, Village, and Hamlet. 1642 Be. 
Reysotns /srae/'s Petit. 13 The arrow sticks in the Butt 
unto which the marke is fastned. 1678 A. LittLeton Las. 
Dict., A butt, or bank to shoot at, ager. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 773 The Groom his Fellow-Groom at Buts 
defies. 1857 KincsLey Gt, Crtées in Misc. (1859) I1. 324 
‘There were the butts.. where..lads ran and wrestled, and 
pitched the bar .. and practised with the long-bow. 1867 
Leisure Hour 477 We. .see..solid mounds of earth.. These 
are the butts for the rifleman’s practice. 1873 Act 36 & 37 
Vict. \xxvii. § 29 Any butt or target belonging to.. any 
naval artillery volunteer corps. ; 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. with conscious reference to prec. 

1534 More cons. agst. Trtb.11. Wks. (1557) 1199/2 Y® proude 
man..hath no. .butte, or pricke vpon erth, wherat he deter- 
mineth to shoote. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. V/, 1. iv. 29 Come 
bloody Clifford... ] am your Butt, and I abide your Shot. 
1628 Earte Jficrocosm. iii. (Arb.) 24 Hee shoots all his 
meditations at one Butt. 1679 Establ, Test. 26 The Crown 

and .. the Church, the two butts against which he levels 
all the arrows of his poisoned quiver. 1870 SpuRGEON 
Treas. Dav, Ps. xliv. 14 They were the common butts of 
every fool's arrow, 

+3. The distance betwcen the two butts; the 
length of the shooting-range. Also as a measure 
of distance (cf. dow-shot ; in same senses 4 fair 
of butts, a butts) length, Sc. a butelang. Obs. 

1544 Ascnam 7o.ropd, (Arb.) 129 At a short but..y? Pecock 
fether doth seldome kepe vp y° shaft. 1562 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 144 Vhy braine lacketh strength To 
heare a pinte of wine a payre of buttes length. 1600 
Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1814) 203 Within tua pair of butelangis 
to the towne of Perth. 1611 RALEIGH in Arb. Garner I. 72 
When two armies are within a distance of a butt’s length. 
1696 Let, in Aubrey AYfisc.i1721) 209 E’re we were two pair 
of Butts past the House. 

4. That towards which one’s cfforts are directed ; 
an end, aim, object. 

1594 R. Parsons Confer, Success. 1. iv. 66 For enioying of 
justice were Kings appointed..but if they be bound to no 
justice at al. then is this end and butte of..al royal autho- 
rity, vtterly frustrat. 1§99 SHaks. //ex, V7, 1. ii. 187 To which 
is fixed as an ayme or butt, Obedience. 1624 Brief/nform. 
“Uf. Palatinate 29 His principall Butt and Marke was. .to 
reuenge himselfe. 1710 Norris Chr. Pred. iii, 114 Which 
he makes the great scope and butt of his Life. 1869 Gout- 
BURN Purs, [/oltness vi. 46 Love is represented .. as the 
mark or butt to which every precept is directed. 

+ b. A model, pattern. Ods. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes i. vii. 115 A Fashion to be 
whistled into a Yailors head without Butts or Patternes. 

5. An object at which ridicule, scorn, or abuse, 
ts atmed ; from 18th c. often aéso/., a person who is 
habitually the object of derisive jokcs. Cf. 1b). 

1616 Beaum. & Fu Cust. Countr. v.i, Let me stand the 
butt of thy fell malice. 1628 Witner Brit. Remcind, 1. 
1443 Oh; make them not the Butt of thy displeasure. 1711 
Appison Sfect, No. 47? 10 A Man is not qualified for a 

3utt who has not a good deal of Wit and Vivacity..A stupid 

Butt is only fit for the Conversation of ordinary People. 
1833 CoLrxincr Tadle-t. 16 Aug., He could not make a fool 
of me, as he did of Godwin and some other of his hutts. 
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Butt (bet), 56.5 Obs. exc. dial, [Pa. F. bette 
mound, hillock: a parallel formation to dz; see 
prec. Cf. also Buttre.] A hillock, mound. 

1693 Evetyn De fa Quiat. Compt. Gard. 1.7 It will not 
be improper to make a little But or Hillock over those 
Roots. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1. 166, 1 used 
to hop Theemmet-buts, vrom top totop. /6z¢, II. 197 [He] 
broke The nut o’ the wheel at a butt. [1877 Peacock J. 
W, Line. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Butt-hilds.] 

Butt, 50.6 [Of uncertain derivation. In med. 
Anglo-Lat. dzéta, ductis; Du Cange identifies dz¢fa 
terre with F. bout de terre. If this be correct, the 
word is =F, dout ‘end, terminal part, small re- 
maining part ’as in bouts de chandelle ‘candle-ends’. 
This would make sense 2 the original, but the 
history is not clear, and it is not impossible that 
sense I should be referred to BuTT 5.5] 

1. One of the parallel divisions of a ploughed 
field contained between two parallel furrows, called 
also a ‘ridge’, ‘rig’, ‘land’, or ‘selion’. 

¢ 1450 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 737 Hic sedio..a butt. ¢1475 
lbid, 796 Hec amsages [sic], a but of lond. 1589 Hills } 
Juv, N. C. (1860) 167, I give to.. my servantt, thre buttes 
or rigges of land. 1681 Sc. Acts Chas. // (1814) VIII. 295 
(Jam.) That other rigg or butt of the samen lyand in the 
field called the Gallowbank. 1885 A. N. Parmer Anc. 
Ten. Marches N. Vales g ‘ Butts’ are the parallel ridges 
of land in a ploughed field that lie between the ‘ gutters’ 
or ‘reens’. , 

+b. ?A measure of land; cf. se/ioz. Obs. 

1g5sz Hvuroet, Butte of a lande, jagus. 1570 Levins 
Mauip.195 A Butte of land, cagerum. 1688 R. Ho_me 
Armoury u. ti. §32 Smaller parcells according to that 
quantity of ground it containeth, both for length and 
breadth .. 3 Ridges, Butts, Flats, Stitches or small Butts, 
Pikes. 

2. Such a ridge when short of its full length 
owing to the irregular shape of the boundary of 
the field. (This may be the original and proper 
sense.) Jamieson says ‘A piece of ground which 
in ploughing does not form a proper ridge [i.e. rig], 
but is excluded as an angle’. 

1523 FitzHers. Surv. 39 If it be lasse than a rodde than 
call ita but. 1649 BurHe Lag. Jmprov. Jatpr. (1653) 137, 
I had about fifteen or sixteen little short Lands, or Buts. 
1787 WixteR Syst. Husb, 276 A few buts or short ridges, 
which were planted with a proportion of one bushel to an 
acre. 1803 Ree Cyct,, Butt, a provincial term applied to 
such ridges or portions of arable land as run out short at 
the sides or other parts of the field. 1883 Seesonm Eng. 
Vétt. Comm. 6 Where the strips abruptly meet others, or 
abut upon a boundary at right angles, they are sometimes 
called éu¢¢s, : Nae : 

. dial, ‘A small piece of ground disjoined in 
whatever manner from the adjacent lands. In this 
sense, a small parcel of land is often called “ the 


butts.’ Jam. 

1699 NV. Riding Records w. 171 Certain closes known as 
Long Coverdale Close and the Butts thereunto belonging. 
1875 HVhitby Gloss.(I. D. S.) Butts. uneven shaped portions 
of waste sward. 1881 /. of iVight Gloss. (E. D. §.) Butt, a 
small enclosure of land, as the church butt at Shanklin. 
[Ibid. Basts, short ridges, odd corners of fields.] 


Butt (bzt), 52.7 Also 8 but. [perh. a. F. Jou 
end, vbl. sb. from 4oz¢er to push out, project ; but 
possibly a sense of Bott 56.3, or f. Butt v.2 IL] 

1. Naut. More fully butt-end, butt-head: The 
end of a plank or plate in a vessel’s side which joins 
or butts on to the end of the next; the plane of 


juncture of two such planks, etc. 

A vessel is said to ‘start’ or ‘spring’ a butt when a plank 
is loosened at the end; so a butt is said to ‘start’. ‘Butt 
and butt, a term denoting that the butt ends of two planks 
come together, but do not overlay each other. Hook and 
éxntt, the scarphing or laying two ends of planks over each 
other’; Smyth Saslor’s Word-bk. 

1627 Capt. SMitH Seaman's Graii. ii. 3 Now all those 
plankes under water. .the fore-end is called the Butt-end.. 
1f one of those ends should spring, or give way it would be 
a great troublesome danger to stop such a leake. a@ 1642 
Sik W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 345/1 Buts-end. 
1644 Sir H. Manwayrine Sea-man's Dict. s.v., A Butt is 
properly the end of a plancke, joyning to an other. To 
spring a Butt, that is, when a planke is loose at one end, 
and therefore they bolt all the Butt-heads: by Butt-heads, 
is meant the end of the plancks. 1 T. H[ace] Ace. New 
Jnvent, 26 Starting of a But-head in a Ship's side. 1769 
Fat.coner Dict, Marine (1789) Butt [as in Manwayring]. 


1852 GLApsToNE Glean, IV. 128 He was the butt and byword 
of liberalism. 1880 L. Stepnes Pope v.114 A taste for fossils. . 
was at that time regarded as a fair butt for unsparing ridicule. 

6. Altrib. and Combd., as butl-bow, -mark, -shaft, 
-shot; +butt-bolt, ‘the strong unbarbed arrow 
used by citizens in shooting at the butt’ (Gifford) ; 
butt-garden, an archery ground. 

1467 Wann. & [louseh. /:.xp. 427 My inastyr paid to Fraykok 
for ii) flytes ij *bottebolts and ij byres, xvij.¢. 21623 For, 
&c. Witch of kdmontou .i,) sawa litue devil fly out of her 
eye like a but-holt [v. 7. bur-bolt]. @ 1693 Urqunart Rabe- 
fais in. li. 415 The * Butt and Rover-bows. 1855 Kincstey 
Westw, [Ho x. (1879) 184 What could he do but lounge down 
to the *butt-garden to show off his fine black coat? 1663 
Urquuart Aabelais 1. xxiii, Me .shot at *butt-marks. 1588 
Sunaks. 4. 4. Z, 4. ii. 181 Cupids * Butshaft is too hard for 
Hercnles Clnbbe. 1884 Long. Mag. Feh. 378 ‘They were 
thought to be safe from the hlind boy’s butt-shaft. 1538 
Letasp /ti, I. 96 Another feld a good *But shot of. 1622 
R. llawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 8&8 A standing water neare 
a hutt-shot from the sea shore. 


1783 in Nicolas Disp, Netson (1846) VII. Add. 6 Found a but 
at the starboard bow to have started, from which the Ship 
made much water. 1802 Naval Chron. V1I.177 A..hoy.. 
sprung a hutt end, and foundered. 1859 Mferc. Mar. Mag. 
(1860) VII, 15 Some of the paint had cracked at the join- 
ing of the butts..amidships. 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 70 Any place where two outside planks come together 
are called butt ends, 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Butt- 
heads are the same with butt-ends. 

b. Comb. butt-strap, a strip of metal riveted 
over the joining of two plates in an iron ship, 
whencc butt-strapped a. 

1869 Six 1. Reno Ship-duild. ii. 33 The gutter-plate is 
also strapped by double butt-straps.  /é7d. il. 33 The keel 
angle-irons. .are properly butt-strapped. 1883 NAREs Constr. 
/ronctad 3 A strip of iron called a butt-strap is laid over 
the two ends, 

2. The sb. ‘or else the stem of Butr v.2) occurs 
in comb. implying the close contact of two plane 
: ends or edges without overlapping, as in butt- 
; hinge, a form of hinge, also in shortened form 


BUTT. 


butt; butt-joint, in /ronwork, a joint in which 
the pieces to be joined are placed end to end, the 
juncture forming a plane surface at right angles to 
the length; so in Carpentry ( = butting-joint). 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 199 If each joint be in 
a plane perpendicular to one of the arrises, the joint is 
called a butt-joint. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 577/1 Mr. 
Bourne .. recommends the butt-joint in boiler construction 
as opposed to the lap. 1881 Mechanic §.816 The window 
must then be attached to the frame by a pair of hinges, 2} in. 
or 3 in. common tron butts being the most suitable. 

. Coal-min. ‘A surface [of coal] exposed at 

right-angles to the face’ (Raymond Afzzing Gloss.), 

+ Butt, 52.8 Ods. exc. in local names, as 7he 
Butt of Lewis. [?f. Burr v1 4, to jut out.] A 
headland, promontory. 

1598 FLorio, Cafo..a cape or but of any lands end. 

Butt (drt), 54.9 [f. Burr v1; cf. F. dotte a 
thrust in fencing.] A push or thrust with the head 


or with the horns of homed animals. 

1647 H. More Poems 58 The fiercest but of Ram no’te 
make them [the walls] fall. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 80 [One of the ewes] has selected her own 
({lamb]and given hera gentle butt. 1869 Blackmore Lorna 
D. xiii. (1879) 261 Then fighting Tom [a sheep] jumped up 
at once, and made a little butt at Watch. 


b. A thrust or stroke in fencing. rave. 


@1721 Prior 4 fa... 199 If disputes arise..To prove who 
gave the fairer butt, John shows the chalk on Robert’s coat. 

+ Butt, 56.19 Ods. [?a. F. dotte bundle.] 

1. ?A bundle, pack. 

1598 W. Pintiips L inschoten’s Trav. [nd.(1864)224 Coming 
to the things which the elephants are to draw, they bind 
the But or Packe with a rope that he may feel the weight 
thereof. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4109/4 A But, cont. 75 Pieces 
of English Dyed Linen, making 1500 Yards, 

2. dtal. ‘A hassock. Devoi’ (Halliwell). Hence 
butt-woman (see quots.). 

1862 Marc. Goopman Exper, Eng. Sister of Mercy 25 The 
pew-opener or ‘butt-woman’. 1878 Free & OpeuCh. Advoc. 
1 June (D.) A buttwoman is one who cleans the church, and 
. assists the verger or pew-opener in shewing persons into 
seats ..In the west of England butt is an old word for has- 
sock. 

Butt (bzt), 56.2 [Perh. a special use of Burt 
5.3 in sense I (the notion of ‘ thick end ’ being ex- 
tended into ‘thickest part’), or in sense 3 ‘buttock’.] 

The thicker or hinder part of a hide or skin, as 
horse-butts, calf-butts, kip-butts, shoe-butts; esp. the 
hide of the back and flanks of an ox or cow 
reduced to a rough rectangle by ‘rounding’ (see 
BEND 56.2 4 ; the thick leather made from this 
patt ; sole-leather. 

1661 Act 14 Chas. //, 141 Whereas divers Tanners doshave 
cut and rake .. the necks of their backs, and buts, to the 
great impairing thereof. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen 
. ahout 350 of the best Kids..writ in the Butt of the Skins. 
17 E.xcise-book in Dorset County Chron, (1881) 2 June 
{Kinds of hides] sheep and lamb, butts and backs, calves 
andkips. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 Art II. 202 Butts are generally 
made from the stoutest and heaviest ox hides. 1886 Leeds 
Mercury 4 Mar., English butts and bends have been 
quietly dealtin. 1887 Daity News 31 Aug. 6/7 (Leather) Eng. 
lish butt of stout substance..and heavy English bellies. 

+ Butt, 52.12 Oés. [Origin unknown: ef. Buck 
5b.4] ?A kind of basket-net for catching fish. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hex. VII, vii, No. .person..shal..take.. 
in or by meanes of any wele, butte, net..the yonge frie. .of 
any kinde of salmon, 1556 Ac¢1 Eliz. xvii. §1 Any..Net, 
Weele, But, Taining, Kepper. 

Butt (bzt), 50.18 dial. (See quots.) 

1796 MarsHact Hi’, England 1. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Butt, a 
close-bodied cart ; as dung-butt. gurry-butt..ox-butt, etc. 
Butt-toad, about six seams. 1807 VANcouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 125 One-horse carts, or butts, are also generally made 
use of. 1875 Brackmore C. Vaughai xii. (ed. 3) 44 A 
vehicle called a ‘ butt’..a short and rudely made cart. 1880 
Miss Courtney Hest Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Batt, a 
heavy, two-wheeled cart, with timber and yoked oxen. 

Butt (bzt), v7.1 [a. OF. dote-r, duter (mod.F. 
Jouter) to strike, thrust, project. But senses 3 and 
4 have been influenced byassociationwith Butt z.2; 
and quotations occur of which it is difficult to say 
to which verb they mainly belong.] 

1. tutr. To strike, thrust, shove. Now almost 
always to strike or push with the head or horns, 
or with allusion to that sense. Const. at, agatzsté. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2810 Min child tatt i min wambe lip. .bigann 
forrprihht anan To stirenn & to buttenn. ¢ 1300 Havelok 
2323 Buttinge with sharpe speres ..Wrastling with laddes, 
putting of ston. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 125 That 
with theyr hornes butten. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 
II. xxiii. 150 Whenever he has the power, depend upon it, 
he will butt at one as valiantly as the other. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xiiv. (1856 406 We have butted several times 
rudely against projecting floes. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 72 
Amused by..a couple of rams butting at each other. 

oa 


b. fz. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 117 It [Reform Bill] will butt 
forcefully against the ramparts of aristocracy. 1859 TENNy- 
son /:nid 1525 Amazed am I, Beholding how you butt 
against my wish. 
ce. To pitch or dive head-foremost. vare. 

6 1330 Arth. & Mert. 5175 The knight donward gan butten 
Amidward the hors gutten. 1884 J. Cocsorne Hicks Pasha 
160 As they came within our zone of fire, they butted for- 
ward, hit to death. 

2. /rans. To strike, esp. with the head or homs ; 


BUTT. 


to drive or push azvay, out, ctc., by blows with the 
head or horns. 

tsgo Greene Neuer too late (1600) 99 The eaw was co 
and butted him. 1607 Suaks. Cor. iv. 1. 2 The beast Wit 
many heads butts me away. 1630 Drayton A/uses Eliz. 
Nymphal ®., | have a lamb... Into laughter ‘twill Be you 
To see how prettily "twill butt you. 1826 Scotr MWoodst. 
iv. 191 The very deer there will butt a sick or wounded 
buck from the herd. 1848 Kincstey l’east in Fraser's Mag. 
XXXVIIL. 206 ‘That horrid gazelle has butted him in, and 
he'll be drowned. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 73. 

3. To come or strike ‘dead’ against. Of the 
teeth of wheels: to come in contact at their crowns 


so as to stop each other. 

1875 Beprorp Sazlor’s Pocket-bk. v. (ed. 2) 190 In winding 
up chronometers, the turns of the key should. .be counted, 
and the last turn made gently..until it is felt to butt. 1884 
F, Britten Watch § Clockm. 37 Vhe tendency of pinion 
leaves to butt the wheel teeth. . 

4. inir, To run out, project as an end, jut. 
Sometimes quasi-re/. with oz, r/o. 

1§23 Firzuers. Surv. 40b, The long dolez yt butte fro the 
said northe felde to the said broke. 1535 CoveRDALE Jer. 
xI viii. 32 The braunches off lazer but vnto the see, 1611 
Corvat Crudities 184 A little square gallery butting out 
from the Tower. 1644 Dicpy Nat. Bodies xx. (1658) 228 
The nose of a weathercock butteth it self into the wind. 
1664 Power E.rfp. Philos. 1. 40 The Cone, or obtuse Tip of 
this Capsula butts or shoots itself into the basis of the Liver. 
1715 Desacuuiers Fires Jinpr. 118 Leave a small part 
butting forward into the opening, 

+b. To brett on, lo, over against: to jut out to- 
wards, to be opposite to. Oés. 

¢1§34 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Ifist. (1846) 1. x, Britaine.. 
beinge an Ilonde in the ocean sea buttinge over agaynste 
the Frenche shore. 157: Campion //?s¢. /red. i. 4 Leinster 
butteth upon England. 1624 Heywoove Gunark. 11. g2 
That part .. which butted upon the west. 1647 Linty Chr. 
Astrol, xxv.154 A Ground.. butting or lying to that quarter 
of Heaven, as is formerly directed. 

“| 5. With association of Burr sé.4 a. /rans. To 
aim a missile. b. zz¢v. To aim. 

a 1593 Martowe Dido in. iv, Whenas he butts his beams 
on Flora’s bed. 1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834)271 The 
meer scope thereof, and end whereat it buts. 

6. The verb stem (sense 1) is used adverbially 
with some verbs of motion (as go, mee?¢, rz2), often 
with the intensifying adv. /z//, implying ‘ point- 
blank’ meeting or violent collision. [Cf OF. de 
plain boul (Godel. s. v. Bo?).] 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1112 Ffulle butt in be frunt the fro- 
monde he hittez. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 4587 He..smote Darel 
In middes of the sheld ful butt. 1600 HoLcanp Livy nu. xix. 
i$ Tarquinius Superbus. .ran full but against him. 1673 R. 

EAD Canting Acad, 30, | .. met full-but with my Con. 
rade. 1752 Fietpinc Amelia vu. i, Before he arrived at 
the shop, a gentleman stopt him full butt. 1832 M. Scotr 
in Blackw. Mag. XX X11. 474 They..ran butt at each other 
like ram-goats. 1837 Marryar Dog-fend vi, The corporal 
. ran full butt at the lieutenant. 

Butt (bet), v.2 [Partly f. Burr 54.4 1; partly 
aphetic f. ABuT.] 

I. +1. To fix or mark (0?) the limits of (land, 
etc.) lengthwise, to bound or delimitate as to 
length; to terminate; to limit, bound. Chiefly 
in the passive, and esp. in the Conveyancing phrase 
‘to be butted and bounded’. Obs. 

1523 Fitzuers. Surv. Prol., It is necessarye to be knowen 
howeall these maners. . shulde be extended, surueyed, butted, 
bounded and valued. rs9gz West Syndol. Cjb, Butting it 
at thends and bounding it at the sides. a@164z Sir W. 
Monson Navad Tracts iv. (1704) 393/1 By the Eastern Dis- 
covery the length of Africk 1s butted out..to the South- 
ward. 1657 HowELt Londinop. 342 A handsome new Street 
butted out, and fairly built by the Company of Goldsmiths. 
¢ 1688 sth Coll, Papers Pres. Functure 18 The Scripture 
supposes.. Meps Lands to be already butted and bounded, 
when it forbids removing the Ancient Land-marks. 1727 
De Foe Eng. Tradesm, \. xxv. 248 We have gained nothing 
by war and encroachment, we are butted and bounded 
just where we were in Queen Elizabeth's time. 

+b. fig. Obs. 

1659 C, Nosre /uexped. Expedient 14 The Humble 
Petition.. hath butted and bounded our Interests. 1680 
C. Ness CA. Hist. 447 Antichrist and his Auxiliaries .. are 
so Butted and Bounded by the great God. 1694S. JoHNsON 
Notes on Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet \. 22 They are butted and 
bounded by Law. : 

+ 2. aésol. To mark out limits (in surveying). Obs, 

1523 Fitzuers. Surv. 38b, And he must stande in the 
myddes of the flatte whan he shall butte truely. 

II. +3. gtr. To abut on, upon, against; to 
touch with the end (cf. Bounp v.} 3); to adjoin ; 
= ABUT v. 2,3. Also fig. Obs. 

1523 FitzHers. Surv. 38 b, The southe endes butteth vpon 
the hall orcharde .. and the northe endes but vpon ryhyll. 
1570 Levins Manip. 195 To Butte, adiacere. 1565 GoLpinc 
Ovid's Met, xi. (1593) 321 She gat her to a hill That butted 
on the sea, 58x Savite Agric. (1622) 188 The neerest 
[Britons] to France likewise resemble the French ., because 
.. that in countries butting together the same aspects of 
the heauens doe yeeld the same complexions of bodies. 
160r HotLanp Pliny xvii. vi, Cn. Pompeius. .never. .would 
purchase any ground that butted or bordered upon his owne. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War (R.T.S.) 314 Vhe remote parts of 
their country .. do both butt and bound upon Hell-gate hill, 
1685 H. More Paralip, Prophet. 127 The expiration of the 
sixty-nine Weeks of Daniel which butt vpon the Manifesta- 
tion of the Messias. 1720 Sfozu’s Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) 11. 
vi. iv. 650/x Burleigh Street buts against Exeter Street. 
1798 W. Hutton Autobiog, 25 The bedstead, whose head 
butted against their bedside. 

Vou, I. 
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b. To border 07, go along the margin of. 

1594 Carew asso (1881) 24 He ever butting on the salt- 
sea waue, By wayes directest doth conduct his hoast. _ 

+4. 7o bull on, upon: (of a line) to end in (a 
point); (of a road) to issuc or lead into. (Cf. Fr. 
aboulir a, and ABut 3). Also fig. Obs. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ.(1849)171 heir practice butteth 
full upon the others’ unreasonable and unsound resoning. 
1656 Trare Comm, Matt. xxiii. 18 All the worldling’s plough- 
ing, sailing, building, buying, buts upon commodity, he 
knows no other duty. sear in Rigaud Corr. Sct. 
Men (1841) I. 355 Draw AK and BK butting on the eye- 
glass at F. 1678 Bunyan Prlgr. 1. 37 There are many ways 
butt down upon this. 1720 [see in 3]. 

5. inir. chiefly dechn. of beams, parts of ma- 
chinery, etc.: To come with one end flat agaznst, 
on; usually implying that the contiguous surfaces 
are plancs at right angles to the length of beam, etc. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon 1.1v.182 A great Beam that butted 
upon the Chimney of the Chamber. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Blarine (1789) s. v. Scarf, When the euds of the two pieces 
are cut square, and put together, they are said to duf/ to one 
another. 1791 SMEATON £dystone L. § 56 A lantern, that 
was raised upon eight fir Balks, which butted upon the solid. 
1875 ‘StonrneNnce’ Brit. Sports ni. vu. il. § 1. 640 From 
the handle to a little beyond the rowlock most sculls are 
square, with an oblong leather button... butting against the 
inside of the thowle. s : ; 

6. trans. To place (timber, ctc.) with its end 
resting agaizs? a plane surface at right angles to 
its length ; to join (iron plates, beams, etc.) cnd to 
end, with a flat transverse juncture. 

1785 Roy in Phil, 7rans, LXXV, 460 What may have 
been lost by constantly butting one rod against the other. 
1881 Alechanic § 1323. 608 The back has not been let in 
under the hrclowack at F, but is merely butted against it. 

“| Sce also prec. vb., senses 3, 4. 

Butt (bzt), v.38 [f. Burr 56.3] 

1. Angling. (¢rans.) To give the butt to (see 
Burr sé.3 1 b\. 

1867 F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 332 If it becomes 
necessary to butt a fish. 

2. U.S. ? To cut off the rough ends of logs or 
boards. 

1889 Northw. Lumberman Jan. 24 If we were buying 
the Iogs, we should try to get enough off the scale to pay 
for the butting, or rather for manufacturing the timber into 


ogs. 

+ Buttal, sd. Obs. Forms: 6 buttel(1, but- 
telle, 6-7 buttal(1, 7 buttle, butel. [?f. Burr 
v.2+-aL 2; ef. ABUTTAL.} A bound or boundary. 

rssz Hu oet, Buttel, or bound of land, meta. 1577 
Test. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 85, 1 have not .. removed the 
bounds and buttles of lands. 1598 Yonc Diana 23 Busines 
about the buttals of certaine pastures. 1636 Heacey 7/eo- 
phrast. x. 42 Every day he surveighs his grounds and the 
buttals thereof, lest there be any incroaching. 

b. ¢ransf. ?A measured piece (of land). Cf. 
Burt sé.6 1b. 


16zo Bratuwait Five Senses, To purchase a buttall of 
land from his neighbour. 


+Bu'ttal, buttel, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To bound or limit, to set boundaries 
to; to mete out. Hence Bu'tteling vé/. sd. 

1571 GotpInc Calvin on Ps. \xxiv. 2 Inasmuch as they wer 
wont to buttel out grounds with metepoles. /éfd. Yt God 
(by y® secret buttelling of his own good pleasure, as it were 
by a tenfoote rod) bounded out Israel from the other nacions. 
15683 — Calvin on Deut. clxxxi. 1124 Some Geometrician 
that should haue butteled and bounded the whole world. 


2. To abut, be bounded. Const. of. 

1642 in T. Gardner Hist. Dunwich (1754) 166 A Porch- 
Houst that stound in the South Stret, buteling of Robart 
Rarfot on the North Syd, butel of South Fisher-Way on 
South; butel East latle Houses; butel on West upon iedy 
caled Maynfeld. 

Buttal, obs. dial. form of BiTTERN. 

1691 Ray S. & E. C. Weds. Coll. 91 A Buttal; a Bittern, 

+ Buttall. 

1552 in Peacock Exp. Ch. Furniture (1866) 219 Item tooe 
‘blew Curtens for the alter end. Item iiij buttall Clothes. 

Buttargo, obs. f. BoTarco. 


Butte (? b#t, bert). U.S. Also bute. fa. F. 
butte a hillock or rising ground ; cf. Burr 50.5} 

In Western U.S.: An isolated hill or peak rising 
abruptly (sce quot, 1845). 

iy Parker Nocky Alts. 70 Red Bute, which is a high 
bluff. 1845 Frémont Rocky Mount. 145 (Bartlett) It (the 
word éutte] is applied to the detached hills and ridges which 
rise ab Mee and reach too hee to be called hills or ridges, 
and not high enough to be called mountains. A’#oé, as ap- 

lied in the Western States, is their most descriptive term 
in English. 1880 Century Mag, xxiv. 510 Everything in 
the way of hill, rock, mountain, or clay-heap is called a 
butte in Montana. 188: Geimie Ja Wyoming in Macm. 
Mag. XLIV. 236 Here and there isolated flat-topped emi- 
nences or ‘ buttes’, as they are styled. .rise from the plain, 

attribé, 1880 Scribner's Alag. July 454 Broken down 
among the rocks of a stony bit of butte-road. 

Butted (bytéd), pp7. a. [f. Burr 5.3 + -Ep2.] 
Furnished with a butt; used chiefly in parasyn- 
thetic comb., as brass-buetled, sliff-bulled, etc. 

1866 Kinastey Herew. i.11877'54 The handle was. .butted 
with narwhal ivory. 1858 Mayxe Reip in Chamé. Frail. 
1X. 266 From the huge brass-butted holsters. 1886 Q. Rev. 
CLXII. 345 The stiff-butted Kelso [fishing] rods. 

Buttel le, var. of BuTrat. 

Butteler, Butten, obs. ff. BuTLer. Butron. 
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Butt-end (byt end), [f. Burr s6.3,7+ Exp.) 

1. = Burr sd.3 (and now more frequent). 

xs80 Nortu (’lutarch (1676) 955 Leptines. .took a alhard 
..and with the butt end of It drew on the ground that 
which he would, 1611 Cuarman May Day Wks. 1873 II. 
339 The butt end of a shoemakers horn. 1677 Honses 
Hlomer 141 ‘The butt-ends of their spears fixt in the ground, 
1792 Munchausen’s Trav. ii. 8 Vhe but-end of my whip. 
1833 Negul. dustr. Cavalry 1. 34 Vhe butt-end of the car- 
bine. 1855 Macaunay //ist. Eng. U1. 244 Mis brains would 
have been knocked out with the but end of a musket. ; 

b. fig. The merc concluding part ; the ‘fag end’. 

1594 Suaks. Arch, 1/1, u. ii. 110 ‘The butt-end of a Mothers 
blessing. 1676 Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 36 Vhe Dear Bag 
was gone, the Butt-end of all his hopes. 1820 din. Kev. 
XXXIII. 207 Added to a Deposition the but-end of an 
Indictment, 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 162 Their rhapse- 
dies only recall the butt-end of an ancient cavalier song. 

+2. The thickest part of the trunk of a tree, just 
aboyc the root, Obs. 

1677 Hubsarp Narr. 66 He nimhly got behind the butt- 
end of a tree newly turned up by the roots. 1760 W1n- 
surop in Phil. Trans. LI. 10 A great tree, 24 feet in 
diameter at the butt-end. 

3. Naul. Sce Burr sé.7 

Butt-end, v. nxonce-wd. [f. prec.} To usc the 
butt-end (e.g. ofa gun. So Butt-ending wd/. sb. 

1859 M. ‘Tuomson Cazenfore 48 (Iloppe) For destructive 
aggression, battering, and butt-ending, the palm imust be 
awarded to the privates of —— Regiment. 


Butter (bzta1), sé.) Forms: 1-3 butere, 3 
buttere, 4 boter(e, botter, butre, 4-5 buttur, 5 
butture, buttir, buttyr, botyr, boture, bottre, 
7 butyr, 4-butter. [OE. dzecere wk. fem. (in com- 
pounds bu/lor-); ad. L, bulyrum, ad. Gr. Bovtupov. 
So OF ris. bulera, bolera, MDu, baler(e, botre, Du. 
boter, MLG. dotler, late OIG. (ioth or 11th c.) 


bulera, MHG., mod.G, ézéler, all from Latin. 

The Gr. is usually supposed to be f. Bots ox or cow+tvpds 
cheese, but is perhaps of Scythian or other barbarous origin. ] 

I. 1. The fatty substance obtained from cream 
by churning. It is chiefly used for spreading on 
bread (see BREAD AND BUTTER), and in cookcry. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 194 Wid Zeswell, zenim pas ylcan 
wyrte myllefolium mid buteran gecnucude. ¢ 1250 Gen. & 
Ex. 1014 Bred, kalues fleis, and flures bred, And buttere. 
a 1300 //avelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk. 1377 
Lanci. P. Pé. B. v. 444 Bothe bred and ale ‘butter, melke, 
and chese. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 56 Buttyr or botyr [X. 
butture]), dbuéurum. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 
7x Euery promise that thou therin dost vtter, Is as sure 
as it were sealed with butter. 1596 SHaxs. 1 /fen, /V, u. 
iv. 560 A grosse fat man.—As fat as Butter. x60x HoLLanp 
Pliny 11, 318 The fattest Butyr is made of Ewes milke. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 105, I laid iv .. Salt-butter and 
Cheshire Cheese. a 1867 Buckte Misc, Wks, (1872) 1. 307 
The Greeks were acquainted with butter, but never ate it. 

b. 7o make butler and cheese of ?to confound, 
bamboozle. (Cf. Gr. rupevev.) 

1642 Tract conc. Schisme 11 They made butter and cheese 
one of another. . 

c. (Zo look) as if butter would nol melt in one’s 
mouth: said contemptuously of persons of exces- 
sively demure appearance. 

1530 Patscr. 620/1 He inaketh as thoughe butter wolde 
nat inelteinhis mouthe. rg52 Latimer Sern. Lord's Prayer 
v. Il. 79 These fellows..can speak so finely, that a man 
would think butter should scant melt in their mouths. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conv. 1.(D.) She looks as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth, but I warrant cheese won't choak 
her. 1850 THackeray Pendennis |x. (1885) 595 She smiles 
and languishes, you'd think that butter would not melt in 
her mouth. ; 

da. Melted butler, butter melted with water, 
flour, etc., uscd as a sauce. Clarified or run bul- 
fer: butter melted and potted for culinary use. 

1709 Appison 7atler No. 192 P 1 A Plate of Butter which 
had not been melted tohis Mind, 1807 Wixnpuam Parl. Sp. 
(1812) LIL. 46 It was the sort of poverty of conception, 
reproached by some foreigner to English cookery, that we 
had but one sauce, and that that sauce was melted butter. 
1833 Marrvat 7’. Simple i. 7 I've thickened the butter, 1879 
M. C. ‘Tyree Sousckpug. Virginia 102 Dish, and serve 
with drawn butter and parsley. 

e. formerly used as an ungucnt; ¢sf. in the 
preparation called .Way butler (see quots.). 

1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 34 Let him apply 
the .. Ointment of Sweet Butter thereto. 1718 Quincy 
Dispens. 1, xi. 476 Butyrum Majale, May Butter. YVhis is 
made by melting fresh Butter that has been made up with- 
out any Salt, in the Sun; which is to be repeated until it 
grows of awhitish Colour. This is a very trifling Medicine, 
and of no use but as any simple Unguent, or plain Lard 
may be. 1753 CuamBers Cyc. Supp. sv. 

f. fig. Unctuous flattery. (Cf. BUTTER v.) collog. 

1823 Blackw. Wag. X1V. 309 You have been daubed over 
by the dirty butter of his applause. 1880 Hordd 13 Oct., 
A lavish interchange of compliments, the butter being laid 
on pretty thick. 

+2. ?A dish or confection made with butter. Oés. 

c1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. v. (1881) 114 The old woman 
my Mother,.could have taught thee how to a made butters 
and flap-jacks. , 

3. iransf. As a name for various substances re- 
sembling butter in appearance or consistence, as 
butter of almonds=ALMOND-BUTTER: butter 
of cacao, a white unctuotis substance obtained 
from the seeds of the cacao: so butter of mace, 
shea butter (the substance which exudes from 
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the African butter-tree), and similar products, 
ealled generically vegetable butters; butter of 
wax, a butyraceous oil, obtained from wax by 
distillation , rock butter, a mineral composed of 
alum combined with iron, which exudes as a soft 
butter-like paste from certain aluminiferous rocks 


{see quot. 1811 and ef. Ger. derg-butter]. 

61440 Anc. Cookery in [ouseh. Ord. (1790) 447 Botyr of 
Almondes. ‘ake almonde mylke, and let hit boyle, and in 
the boylinge cast therto a lytel wyn or vynegur. 1672 
Grew Phil. Hist. Plants § 51 NoOyl which remained liquid; 
but instead of that a Butyr, almost of the Consistence and 
Colour of the Oyl of Mace. 1752 CuamBers Cycd. s.v. 
Wax, By chemistry, wax yields a white thick oil, resem- 
bling butter; whence the chemists call it butter of wax. 
3811 PinkeRTON Pe/rad. 1.117 The kamennoie masio, or rock 
butter, a fat yellowish substance of a penetrating smell, 
being a mixture of alum and fluid bitumen. 1836 Pexny 
Cycl. V1. 68/2 The most important vegetable butters are 
produced by the Bassia butyracea..and certain palms, 
such as the Cocos butyracea and the £lzis Guzneensis. 
1861 Our English Home 131 Almonds ..were boiled until 
the liquor became a delicious cream, from which was made 
the famous butter of almonds. 1866 7reas. Bot. s.v. My- 
ristica, [The fixed oil of nutmegs] is extracted by pressure, 
and forms what is called butter of mace. 

b. esp. in Chem., an old name of several anhy- 
drous chlorides, as butter of antimony, arsenic, 
bismuth, tin, zinc. ; 

1641 Frencu Distild, iii, (1651) 71 Oil or Butter of Anti- 
mony. x802 CHevenix in PAil. Trans. XCII. 164 The 
muriatic salts, formerly known by the strange name of butters 
of the metals. 1822 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 407 The 
only known compound, bismuth and chlorine..called butter 
of bismuth. /é2d. 377 Butter of zinc. 1876 Hartey Mat, 
Med. 260 Butter of Antimony is an energetic caustic. 

II. Comé. and Attrib. 

4. General comb.: a. attributive, as bz¢ter-cart, 
-cask, -churn, -crock, -dairy, -dealer, -dew, -dish, 
firkin, +-kit, -merchant, +-monger, -pol, -shop 
(also fig.), t-skep, -tub; b. objective gen., as 
butter-maker, -making, ¢. similative, as bzetter- 
colour, -coloured, -like. 

1828 Miss Mitrorp Village (1863) 129 [They] would 
run to meet the *butter-cart as if it were a carriage and 
four. 1706 Lond, Gaz. No. 4383/1 An Act .. for Amending 
of the Law, in relation to *Butter-Casks. 1847 Moir in 
Rural Cycl. 1. 592 The lime is pre-eminently suited for 
the manufacture of butter-casks. 1589 in H. Hall Soc. ix 
Elizabethan Age (1886) 201 A *butter-churn, 3s. 1865 
Tytor Early Hist, Man. ix. 240 In modern India, butter 
churns are worked withacord. 1877 LittLEDALE in Academy 
24 Feb. 158 There are at least six shades of *butter-colour. 
1784 Twamiey Dairying 81 A near relation of mine, who 
kept a *Butter Dairy. 1780 British Topogr. Il. 777. Mr. 
Van’s account of *butter-dew that fell in the provinces 
of Munster and Leinster. 1572 IVidls §& /nvu. N.C. (1835) 349, 
xxxix *butter Dishes. 1861 Mrs. Berton Housek. Managem. 
8x4 An ornamental butter-dish. 1640 Debate in Rushw. 
Hist. Codd. un.1692) 1.151 The. .marking of * Butter-Firkins. 
1567 Richmond Wills (1853) 209, 1j *butterkitts. 1802 PALEY 
Nat, Theol. xiii, A small nipple, yielding upon pressure 
a "butter-like substance, 1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede 111 He 
actually dared not look at this little *buttermaker for the 
first minute or two. 1751 Lapy M. W. Monracue Le/¢. III. 
102, I expect immortality from the science of “butter- 
making. 1859 Geo. Erior A. Bede 70 The linen butter- 
inaking apron, with its bib. 18x3 Vancouver Agric. Devou 
231 The *butter-merchants in London. 1720 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5879/4 William Dixon..*Buttermonger. a@ 1693 Urovu- 
HART Kaédelais i. xvii. 139 A great *Butter-pot full of 
fresh Cheese. 1865 E. Metevarp ¥. Wedgwood |. 125 The 
butter-pot was a coarse cylindrical vessel .. formed of clay. 


1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 579 The poor man, who keeps a’ 
*b 


utter-shop in Newgate-market. 1831 Alackw. Mag. 55 
He has carefully collected, preserved, published, and trans- 
mitted to the butter-shops, all the hyperbolical bombast. 
1572 IWVrlis & Inv. N.C. (1835) 249 Cne *butter-shepp. 
1570 /ééd@. 318 *Buttertubbes, scuttles and other stuff. 1741 
Compl. Fan.-Piece 1.1.95 Take a Butter-tub. 

5. Special comb.: + butter-ale = dbutlered ale 
(see ALE 4); butter and eggs, a popular name 
for several flowers which are of two shades of 
yellow, esp. Toadflax (Lzvaria vitlearis) and varie- 
ties of Narcissus; butter and tallow tree (see 
quot.) ; butter-back, a kind of wild duck (U.S.) ; 
butter-badger (d7a/,), an itinerant butter-factor; 
+ butter-bag, a contemptuous epithet for a Dutch- 
man (cf. BuTTER-BOX); butter-bake, Sc., a butter 
biscuit; butter-barrel = dufter-cask in 4; also 
dial. a barrel-churn; butter-bird, a name for 
the Bobolink (U. S.); + butter-bitten, a., ? given 
to biting butter (ef. Birren fAf/. a. 4); butter- 
boat, a vessel for serving mclted butter in; used 
fig. of lavish adulation (co//og.), butter-cooler, 
a vessel for keeping butter cool when brought on 
the table; butter cross, a market-cross near 
which butter is sold; butter-cutter, the name of 
an insect (?corruption of dud-cutter; see BuD 56.1 
5); butter-dock (sec quot.); butter-factor, a 
tradesman who btiys butter from the farmers to 
scll wholesale; butter-fish, the Spotted Gunnel, 
so called from its slimy skin; butter-flip, a local 
name of the Avocet; butter-jags, a dial. name 
for Lotus corniculotus, also for Medicago falcata ; 
butter-knife, a blunt knife used for cutting butter 
at table; butter-lamp, a lamp fed with butter 
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instead of oil; butter-leaves, aname for Azriplex 
hortensis and Rumex alpinus; butter-man, a 
man who makes or sells butter; also aut. a 
schooner rigged in a particular way; +} butter- 
mark =BUTTER- PRINT 1; butter-mould (see 
quot.) ; butter-mouth a#frid., a contemptuous 
epithet for a Dutchman = dztter-bag; butter- 
pat, a small piece of butter rolled or shaped into 
some ornamental form for the table ; butter-pear 
=BEuURRS; butter-plate, a plate for holding 
butter; also, a name for Ranunculus flammula ; 
+ butter-quean = duzter-whore; butter-rigged a. 
Naut. (see quot. 1885, and ef. dutter-man) ; 
+ butter-root = BurrERWOoRT ; butter-scotch 
(also dial. dztterscot), a kind of toffee, chiefly 
composed of sugar and butter; butter - toast 
(more commonly éz¢tercd toast), toast spread with 
butter; butter-tree, name of Bassza butyracea 
and Bassia Parkit; butter-weed, a name for 
Evigeron canadensis and Senecio lobatus; but- 
ter-weight, formerly 18 or more ounces to the 
pound; hence, fg. for ‘good measure’ (0ds.); 
+ butter-whore, a scolding butter-woman; +but- 
ter-wife, butter-woman, a woman who makes 
or sells butter; butter-worker, a contrivance for 
pressing the butter-milk out of butter. See also 
BUTTER-BoX, -BUR, -CUP, -FLY, -wOBT, ete. 
1666 Peeys Diary 17 Mar., Home, having a great cold: 
so to bed, drinking *butter-ale. 1776 WiTHERING Bot. 
Arrangem. (1796) III. 552 Toadflax, Lea dragon, * Butter 
and Eggs, 1880 Jerreries G/. Estate 83 In shady wood- 
lands the toadflax or butter-and-eggs is often pale,—a 
sulphur colour. 1830 Linptey Nas. Syst. Bot. 46 The 
*Butter and Tallow-tree of Sierra Leone, which owes 
its name (Pextadesma butyracea) to the yellow greasy 
juice its fruit yields when cut. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I, 213 Little black and white duck, called *Butter Back 
(Anas minor picta). 1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 355 His 
father was ..a “butter-badger. c1645 Howett Led?. u. xi, 
The *butterbag Hollander. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 
gto He.. thumped *butter-bakes with his elbows to some 
purpose. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1. 6 The 
*butter-barrel An’ cheese wring. 1883 Staudard 26 Dec., 
They [bobolinks] .. grow so fat that they receive the name 
of **butter birds*. @ 1577 GascoiGNne Voy, Hollande (1831) 
221 The Dutche with *butterbitten iawes. 1787 Gentl. Mag. 
Sept. 821/2 His mustard-glass and *butter-boat were over- 
turned. 1807 Byron Jo A/iss Pigot 5 July, Upset a butter- 
boat in the lap ofa lady. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 16/2 That 
kind of praise which feels like the butter-boat down one’s 
back. 1866 J. H. Skinner After Storm 1. 181 He praised 
some things and gave advice about others, using the butter- 
boat less freely than is customary at volunteer inspections. 
1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 112/1 Ice Jugs and *Butter 
Coolers. 1883 Fror. Marrvat Moment Madness §c. III. 
170 Their old-world institutions and buildings—their *butter 
crosses and market steps. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Covzpl. 
Gard. 178 The end of their new Shoots intirely cut off by 
a little black round Insect, called *Buttercutter. 1863 
»Prior Plaxt-n. 36 * Butter-dock, from its leaves being used 
for lapping butter, whence the Scotch name of it, Sinair- 
dock, Kamex obtusifolius, 1813 VANcouveR Agric. Devon 
230 The *butter-factors at Honiton. 1674 Ray (Sea) Fishes, 
Coll. 104, 56 *Butter-Fish, 1740 R. Brooxes Art Angling 
ul. xviii. 123 The Butter-Fish or Gunnel .. sometimes attains 
the Length of six Inches. .is taken frequently on the Cornish 
Coast. 1883 /isheries Exhib. Catal.(ed.4)179 The Butter- 
fish is an excellent and delicate morsel. 1802 G. Montacu 
Oruith, Dict, (1833) 66 *Butterfiip, a name for the Avoset. 
1691 Ray N.C. H/ds. Coll. 12 *Butter-yags, the Flowers of 
the Vrifoliuin siligua cornuta, 1776 WitHERNG Bot. 
Arrangent. (1796) V1. 659 Yellow Medick, Butterjags. 1884 
Gitmour Mongols 91 The altar on which a *butter-lamp was 
then burning. 1789 Marsuatt Glocester \E. D. S.)* Butter- 
leaves, the leaves of the Atriplex hortensis, or garden 
orach; which dairywomen in general sow in their gardens, 
annually, {for packing butter in}. 1802 Zdiv. Rev. I. 51 
*Butter-men .. are scarcely ever attacked by the plague. 
1885 Daily Tel. 26 Nov. (on Rigs), He believed that this 
name [butter-man] was given in consequence of numbers 
of this kind of craft trading to Holland for butter. 1483 
Cath. Angi, 50 *Buttir marke. 1861 Mrs. Beeton Househ. 
Managem, 814 * Butter-moulds, or wooden stamps for mould- 
ing fresh butter. 1547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl. 147, 1 am 
a Flemyng, what for all that?..*‘ Buttermouth Flemyng’, 
men doth me call. 1616 Surri. & Marku. County. Karn 
417 Garden tender or delicate pear such as *Butter peare. 
1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 52 The Burree. .It’s 
call'd the Butter Pear, because of its smooth, delicious, 
melting soft Pulp. 1753 H. WaLroce Corr. (1837) I. 203 The 
*butter-plate is not exactly what you ordered, but I flatter 
myself you will like it as well. 1853 G. Jounston Wad. 
Hist. E. Bord. 1.26 Ranunculus Flamminta, the Butter- 
Plate, a name expressive of the comparative flatness 
of the corolla. 16go0 H. More in Exthus. Tri. (1656) 106 
You..scold more bitterly than any *Butter-quean. 188: W. 
C. Russert Oceax Free L. IIL. iv. 121 The little wooden 
cabin of a * butter-rigged schooner. 1885 Daily Tcl. 26 Nov. 
{on Rigs) A butter-rigged schooner ’s a vessel that sets her 
top-gallant sail flying. The yard comes down on the top- 
sail yard, and the sails is furled together. 1597 GEeraRD 
Herbal cclxiii, § 4. 645 In Yorkshire .. it is called Butter- 
woorts, *Butter roote, and white roote. 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
* Butterscot, treacle ball, with an amalgamation of butter 
in it. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Yasfer XXVI. 260 The 
vendors of toothsome “butterscotch were blithe and busy. 
1826 Po.wueLe Trad. §& Recoli. 11. 381, I found time to.. 
treat him with *butter-toast for his supper, and butter-toast 
for his breakfast. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 181 The 
“Butter Tree of Mungo Park was also a species of Bassia. 
1866 7'reas. Bot., Bassia butyracea, the Indian Butter tree. 
1878 Hi. StaNLEY Dark Cont. 11. xiii. 365 The Bassia Parkii, 


BUTTERBORE. 


or Shea butter-tree. .exudes a yellowish-white sticky matter. 
1886 WV. & Q. 30 Jan. 98 The Shea tree or butter tree of 
Africa. 1733 Swirt Ox Poetry 540 Yet why should we be 
lac'd so strait? I'll give my monarch *butter-weight. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 231 This salting in some 
measure accounts for the enlarged customary butter-weight 
in thiscountry. 1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. 49 Thou 
arrant *butterwhore, thou cotqueane, & scrattop of scoldes. 
1764 T. Brypces Homer Travest. (1797) 1.249 You. .scolded 
like a butter-whore. 1542 Brinktow Complaynt vi. (1874) 
19 Not so moch as the poore *butter-wife but she is spoyled. 
1601 Suaks. Ald’s Wed@ wv. i. 245, Tongue, I must put you 
into a *Butter-womans mouth..if you prattle mee into 
these perilles. 1883 Puch 24 Feb. 87 The five Royal Com- 
missioners in their butterwoman’s cloaks. 


+ Butter, 52.2 Obs. [a. F. boutotr 'a Farriers 
Buttresse’ (Cotgr.).] = Burreris. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 50 A Buttyr, scalprui. 1607 TorseLtt 
Four-7. Beasts (1673) 311 The humor lies in the foot, 
for the which you must search with your Butter, paring all 
the soles of the fore-feet. 6d. 323 Pull off the shooe, and 
then open the place grieved with a Butter or Drawer. 

+ Butter, 50.3 Obs. (? nonce-wd.) [app. a. 
MDu. or Flem. do/¢er ‘ aleator improbus et praeua- 
tieator’ (Kilian).] One who cheats at play. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 127 Players at dyse, ribauldes and 
butters. 

Butter (bz'to1), 5d.4 [f. Burr vl+-ER1.J An 
animal that butts. 

1611 Cotcr., Coussexr, a butter or iurrer. 
Frul. 10 May 3/6 The goat is a hard butter. é 

Butter (bz'ta1), 54.5 [f. Burt 54.3 (or the derived 
v.5)+ER1J] A machine for sawing off the ends of 
legs or boards, to render them square. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., In the large saw-mills of 
the lumber regions double butters are used. 

Butter, obs. form of Birrery. 

1600 Sc. Acts 16 Fas. VI, xxiii, Skaildraik, Herron, 
Butter, or any sic kynde of fowlles. 1620 J. Mason New- 
Joundl, 4 Butters, blacke Birds with red breastes. 


Butter (beta1), vw = [f. Burrer sd.1] 
1. ¢vans. To smear or spread with butter. Also, 


To cook or dish up with butter (see BUTTERED 2). 

1496 [see Burtrerep ffl/.a.). 1528 TinDALe Oded. Chr. 
Man in Doctr. Treatises (1848) 277 They think that, if the 
bishop butter the child in the forehead, that it is safe. 1589 
Darreli’s Accts.in H. Hall Soc. tx Elizabeth, Age (1886) 
213 For.. buttering ij cold chickens, vd. 1598 SHAKs. 
Merry W..1. v.8 If I be seru’d such another tricke, Ile 
haue my braines tane out and butter’d. 1608 — Lear u. 
iv. 127 "Iwas her Brother, that in pure kindnesse to his 
Horse buttered his Hay. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery v. 
53 Butter the paper and also the gridiron. 1883 Jaco in 
Knowledge 24 Aug. 120/2 Ship-biscuits. .soaked in hot coffee 
and then buttered. 


b. To close # with butter. 

1807 Syp. Smitn Plynley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 163/1 An 
Irish peasant fills the barrel of his gun full of tow dipped in 
oil, butters up the lock, buries it in a bog. 

e. in proverbial expressions, as Five words but- 
ter no parsnips. To know on which side one’s 
bread is buttered: see BREAD 2 f. To butter one’s 
bread on both sides : to be wasteful or luxurious. Zo 
have one’s bread buttered for life: to be well pro- 


vided for. + Zo butter the cony: see quot. 1611. 

1611 CoTar. s.v. Anzbezatz, Ayant faict Ambezatz, hav- 
ing buttered the connie; hauing had that chance that no 
wise man would nicke. 1645 Sacred Decretad 5 Fair words 
butter no fish. 1821 Byron zs. ¥udgw:. xcvi, His bread, 
Cf which he buttered both sides. 1870 LoweLt Asnzong my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 358 Fine words, says our homely old 
proverb, butter no parsnips, 1885 D. C. Murray first 
Pers. Sing. xx. (1886) 152 He told himself that in any case 
his bread was buttered for life. 

2. fig. ta. See quot.1725. b. To flatter lavishly, 
to bedaub with fulsome praise or compliment. 

1700 Concreve Way World Prol. (1866) 259 The squire 
that’s butter’d still is sure to be undone. 1725 Vew Caxt. 
Dict., To butter, signifies also, to cheat or defraud in a 
smooth or plausible Manner. 1816 Scott Aztig. xxxvii. 
257 Butter him with some warlike terms—praise his dress 
and address. a1845 Hoop Public Dinner ii, Long speeches 
are stutter’d, And toasts are well butter’d. 1884 Sat. Rev. 
5 July 27/1 The Lord Chief Justice of England madea tour 
through America and generously buttered the natives, 

+3. slang. ‘To increase the stakes every throw 
or every game’ J. Ods. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Butter, to double or treble 
the Bet or Wager to recover all Losses. @1719 ADDISON 
Freeholder No, 40 Wks. (1821) 505 One of Mr. Congreve’s 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering game- 
ster, that stakes all his winning upon one cast; so that if 
he loses the last throw, he is sure to be undone. 

Buttera’ceous, a. 722072ce-wd.= BUTYRACEOUS. 

1837 Locknart Scott vii. (Chandos) 159 Cur butteraceous* 
friend at the Cross. 

Butteras, obs. f. BUTTRESS. 

+ Butterbore. Os. [Possibly f. Burrer sé.1 
(the implement being compared in form to a 
‘cheese-taster’) + BoRE sd.1 5 ; but ef. Fr. dowterot, 
boutereau, bouterolle, denoting pointed instruments 
for punching or boring.] (See quot.) 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 109 Who if he have ground to 
suspect any of the pots, tryes them with an instrument of 
Iron made like a Cheese-T aster, only much largerand Ionger, 
called an Auger or Butterboare, with which he makes 
proof (thrusting it in obliquely) to the bottom of the pot. 


+Bu'tter-bowzy, a. Ods. [f. Du. doterbus 
butter-box.] Of the nature of a BurTTER-BOX 2. 


1883 Fifesh. 


BUTTER-BOX. 


31719 D'Urrey /’stls I. 252 The Italian and the butterbowzy 
Hogan Mogan. 

Bu'tter-box. 

1. A box Jor holding butter. 

31756 Nucent Gr. Zonr I. 44 The common people seldom 
go upon a journey without a butter-box in their pockets. 

+ 2. Contemptuous designation for a Dutchman. 
Cf. also butter bag, -mouth (Burren sd.) 5), 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 21 We have not 
men enow, but wee must entertaine every butterLox. 1624 
Massincer Xenegado u.v, Some low country butterbox. 
1672 H. Stupse Justifi Duich War 79 Vhe World is 
coming to a fine pass when these Butter-boxes presume 
to teach all Europe Civility, 181: Dict. Buckish Slang, 
Butter Box,a Vutchman, from the great quantity of butter 
eaten by the people of that country. 


Butter-bump, bitter-bump. [f. ducer, 
bitter, earlier forms of Birrern + Bump v.2] Local 
name of the Bittern; Phillips 1678 makes it a dif- 


ferent bird, but prob. in error. 

1671 in Skinner. 1678 Prittirs (App.), Burterdump, a 
sort of Bird which some call Onocrotalus. .Others think this 
bird rather than the Bittern (which they call Ardea Stel- 
faris) to be that which is called in Latin Luteo. 1678 
H. More Glanvill'’s Sadducisimus Postsc. (1681) 30 And 
does she not .. put her Neb also into it sometimes, as into 
a Reed ..and cry like a Butterbump? 1864 Tennyson 
North. Farmer (Old Style) viii, Moist loike a butter-bunp, 
fur I ’eerd 'um aboot an’ aboot. 1871 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl, 11. 111 We got ten couple. . besides two butter-bumps 
and a heronsew. 

[f. 


Butterbur (bztaibd1). Also 7 -burn. 
Burrer s6.1+ Bur sd. Conjectured to be so named 
because its leaves were used for wrapping butter 
in; ef. butter-dock, butter-leaves in BuTTeR sb.! 5. 
See, however, quot. 1651, which suggests a different 
explanation.] A plant, Petasites vulgaris, with 
large soft leaves, growing in wet land ; sometimes 
made the English name of the genus. 

1548 Turner Names Herbes s.v., Petasites is called in the 
South partes of Englande a Butter bur. 1597 GreraxpD 
Herbal cclxxviii. § 1. 667 Bvtter Burre doth. . bring foorth 
flowers before the leaues, as doth Coltesfoot. 1651 N 
Biccs New Dispens. 43 ? 79 From Butter-burre floweth 
Gum, from Chameleon bird-lime. 1673 Ray 7yrav. (1738) 
II. 192 The leaves thereof are rough and round, as big very 
near as those of Petasites, call’d Butterburn in our language. 
1794 Martyn Kousseau’'s Bot. xxvi. 389 Butter- bur has vast 
leaves shaped like those of the Colts-foot ; many .. flowers 
collected into an ovate thyrse. 1857 Kincstey 7wo ¥. 
«tgo II. 269 A long bar of gravel, covered with giant ‘ but- 
terbur’ leaves. 1880 Encycl, Brit. X1. 634/1 What .. is 
sometimes called ‘winter heliotrope’, is the fragrant ‘ but- 
terbur’, or sweet-scented coltsfoot, /’etasites (Tusstlago) 
Sragrans. 

“| Erroneously: the Burdock (Arctium lappa). 

1861 S. Tuomson Wrld Flowers ui. (ed. 4) 306 The butter- 
bur (Arctiur dappa’ has a repute in inalignant fevers. 


Buttercup (bztaskyp). 

+1. A cup for holding butter. Ods. 

ae Wilt E. Grantham (Somerset Ho.) My buttercuppis 
of silver. 


2. A name popularly applied to species of Ranun- 
culus bearing yellow cup-shaped flowers, esp. A. 
bulbosus, R. acris, and R. repens; and usually 


taken as the English name of the genus. 

{The name, which seems to be first recorded in the course 
of 18thc., may be regarded as a mixture of the older names 
for these plants, viz. ButtERFLOwER and godd-cufs or king- 
cups. 1n the earlier instances it is always du¢terenps.) 

19777 Licutroot FZ. Scot. (1789) 1. 292 Nansncudus bitd- 
dosus, Bulbous Crowfoot, or Butter-cups, Avelis; R.acris, 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot. 1792 Martyn Flora Rust. 
I. 30 These three Crowfoots are confounded by persons 
ignorant of Botany under the names of Butter- flowers, 
Butter-cups, King-Cups, Gold-cups and Gold-knops. 1797 
Miter Gard. Dict., \t..is confounded vulgarly with the 
repens and dutbosus under the name of Butterflower or 
Butter-cups; under the notion that the yellow colour of 
butter is owing to these plants. 1803 Worpsw. Swal/ 
Celandine 51 Wks. (1869) 120 Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no. 1817 Rees Cye/. s.v.. Ranun- 
culus bulbosus, Bulbous Crow-foot, or Buttercups. 182% 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 11. 173 Feather-headed: grasses.. And 
yellow buttercup. 1872 Outver Elem. Bot, u. § 2. 123 

hus, we refer all the species of Buttercup to the genus 
Ranuncutus. 

b. Applied (with distinctive epithets) to other 
plants bearing flowers of similar appearance, 
Water Buttereup (Caltha palustris and Ranun- 
culus aquatilis), White Buttercups (Parnassia 
palustris). (Britten and Holland.) 

3. alirib. (in late use, referring to the bright 
golden-yellow colour of the flower). 

1875 Miss Braopon Str. !Vorid i. 1 In buttercup-time, 
just when May.. melts into tender June. 1883 77uth 31 
May 760/2 Smartly dressed in a short buttercup satin skirt. 
..-The boots were of the buttercup shade of the satin skirt. 

Buttered (bota:d), A/a. [f. Burrer v.!] 

1. Smeared or spread with butter. 

~496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 30 Browne breede tostyd 
wyth hony in lyknesse of a butteryd loof. @1680 RocHESTER 
in D'Urfey Prdls (1719) 343 With greasy painted Faces 
drest, With butter’d Hair. 1769 Mrs. Rarracp £ug. 
Housekpr. (1778) 181 Vie it close up in a cloth well buttered. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 769/1 The urn and the 
buttered toast. 31847 BarHam Jugol. Leg. Ser. 11, (1358) 474 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast. | 

+2. Cooked with butter; scrved up with melted 


butter. Oés. 


1219 


1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 6, I would you had a dishe 
of buttered peason. 1596 Nasune Saffron Walden O iv, 
‘Trotters, sheepes porknells, and buttered rootes. 1627 Cart. 
Smitn Seaman's Gram, xv.75 A dish of buttered Rice with 
alittle Cynamon. 1678 B. R. Let. J’of. /'riends 4 Vutter'd 
Codtish. 3785 Burns //adfoween xxviii, Butter’d sow'ns. 

tb. Buttered ale (beer): see ALE 4. 

1547 Boorpe Bren. fcalth (1552) 120, A remedy [for 
hoarseness}. .drynke buttered Ale or buttered beere. ae 
T. Braipces //omer Travest. 11.213 Good old wives shal 
tell the tale O'er roasted eggs and butter’d ale. 1789 J. 
O'Donnet in Med. Commun. 11. 292 He desired to have 
some buttered ale for his supper. 

» HS: 

1625 Hart Anat, Ur. u.i. 56 Iffaire buttered speeches. . 
could cure diseases. 1793 J. Beresrorp in Looker-on No. 
80 (1794) IIT. 275 Well- buttered blasphemies, stolen, 
through the medium of the foot-boy, from his master’s 
table. 1822 C. Swan J//etr of oiz 246 At this poctic shop 
they sell.. Best buttered sentiments im rhyme. 

+b. Buttered bun(s (slang). A harlot, a mis- 
tress. (Cf. B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew 1690). 

1679 Cullen w. Flock of Court Misses in Roxb. Ballads 
(1884) V. 126 This is the day .. that sets our Monarch free 
Irom butter'd Buns [#.¢. Louise de Quérouaille] and 
Slavery. 

Butteress(e, obs. f. Burress. 

Bu‘tter-fingered, a. ‘That takes hold of 
things with a loose slippery grasp, as if with fin- 
gers greased with butter ; apt to let things fall or 
slip through one’s fingers. Also fig. (col/og.) 


The dial. sense is often ‘ unable to handle anything hot’. 

1615 Markunam Eng, //ousew, i. ii. (1668) 51 She must 
not be butter-fingred, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted ; for 
the first will let everything fall, etc. 1841 Fraser's Mag. 
XXIII. 671 Butterfingered at a catch. 1884 Chr. Comurw. 
14 Feb. 428/3 A discreet Christian meets with few rebutis; a 
blundering butter-fingered one with many. 


Butter-fingers (brtai)fi:ygaiz). A butter- 
fingered person ; esf. one who lets slip through 
his fingers a cricket-ball that he ought to catch 
or stop. (collog., chiefly in vocative.) 

1837 Dickens /’sckzw. vii, At every bad attempt to catch, 
and every failure to stop the ball, he launched his personal 
displeasure at the head of the devoted individual in such 
denunciations as .. now, butter-fingers, muff, humbug, and 
so forth, 1840 THackeray A/ssc. (1857) 11. 375 When the 
executioner had come to the last of the heads, he lifted it 
up, but, by some clumsiness, allowed it to drop; at this the 
crowd yelled out,‘ Ah, Butter-fingers!’ 1868 H. Kincstey 
Silcote of S. \1l. vii. 123, I never was a butter-fingers, 
though a bad batter. 

So butter-finger, aftv7b. ( rare.) 

1851 Fraser's Alag. XLIV. 279 His ‘ butterfinger’ fashion 
of taking hold of things. 


+Butter-flower. Oés. [cf. Ger. butterblume : 
perh. from colour of the flower, but see quots. 1607 
and 1762; the notion expressed in the latter is 
common both in England and Germany, but is 
unfounded, as cows do not eat the buttercup.] 

1. An older name of the BuTTERCcUuP, q. v. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. \xxiv. 422 Some do also name it 
..In Englishe Goldcuppes, Goldknoppes, and Butterflowers, 
1607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts (1673) 56 Vhere is an herb 
much like crow-foot, called of the Germans ‘ Butter-blou- 
men’, and in English ‘butter-flower’, which is used to 
colour butter. 1692 Poems in Burlesqueg New Rigg'dand 
gay, As Beaux or Butter-flowers in May. 1748 RicHarpson 
Ctarissa (1811) VII]. 54 A verdant field overspread with 
butter. flowers, and daisies. 1762 B. Stivtincrr. Nat. //ist. 
in A/ise. Tracts 359 It is a notion that prevails commonly 
that cows eat the crow-foot .. and that this occasions the 
butter to be yellow, from whence I suppose it is generally 
known by the name of the butter-flower. But this I be- 
lieve is all a mistake. 1792 [see Buttercup 2]. 1829 
Loupon Exncycé. 1V. 724 Butter-flower or Butter-cup is a 
species of Crowfoot. 1839 Hoorer Aled. Dict. 290. 

2. Llue butterflower: some unknown plant. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 201/1 Take blewe 
butterflowers. 

Butterfly (bz'ta:flai). Forms: 1 buttorfleoze, 
3 buterflije, 4 boterfle3e, -flye, botter-, bottir-, 
botyrflye, (-flie), 4-6 butterflye, -flie, 5 botur-, 
botir-, buttur-, buttyrflye, (-flie), butter-, 
buttyrfle(e, botirfley, 7 butterflee, 7- butter- 
fly. [f. Burrer s6.14F Ly sb.; with OE. battor- 
ficoge cf. Du. botervlieg, earlier bolervlieghe, mod.G. 
butterfitege. The reason of the name is unknown: 
Wedgwood points out a Du. synonym boterschizte 
in Kilian, which suggests that the insect was so 
called from the appearance of its excrement.] 

1. An insect belonging to any of those diurnal 
species of lepidoptera, or scaly-winged flies, which 
have knobbed antennz, and carry their wings 


erect when at rest. 

azooo Aitrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 121 Pafilio, buttor- 
fleoze. a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 473 Per fliste ut a buterflize 
Are ihe wiste on min ije. ¢ 1386 CHaucer .Voune Prestes 
Prot. 24 Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parz, 46 Boturflye, papilio. ¢1 Hy.ton Scala 
Perf(W. de W.) ut. xxv, Lyke to a ing renneth after 
butter flyes. 1548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (Arb.) 22 The 
butterflye gloriethe not in hyr owne dedes. 1606 SHaks. 
Tr. & Cr. im. tii. 73 Men like butter-flies, Shew not their 
mealie wings, but to the Summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 696 As Butterflies quicken with heat, which were benum- 
med with cold. 1726 Gay Faddes 1. xxiv. 41 And what's a 
Butterfly? At best He's but a caterpillar, drest. 1845 


BUTTERFLY. 


butterfly which I have ever seen, that uses its legs for run- 
ning. 31856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 312 Butterflies, 
that bear Upon their blue wings such red enibers round, 

2. fig. A vain, gaudily attired person (e.g. a 
courtier who flutters about the court); a light- 
headed, inconstant person ; a giddy trifler. 

1605 Suaks. Leary. ili. 13 Wee'l. . tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded Butterflies. 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Fam. Af. 
Wks. (1711) x42 Long since I learned not to esteem of 
any golden butterflies there [at court], but a» of counters, 
1767 Foroyce Sera, Ving. Won ied. 4 1. ii. 76 Nor will you 
be in danger of appearing butterflies one day, and slatterns 
the next. 1841 Bluckw. Alug. 1. 63 Coroncted carriages 
abound: the butterflics of fashion are abroad. 1885 M.G. 
Watkins in Academy 5 Dec. 379/1 Sufficiently interesting 
to captivate that butterfly, the “general reader’. 

b. Applied to something flimsy, like a butter- 
fly’s wings. 

a 1603 ‘IT. Cartwricut Confit. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 407 
Those Churches which used unleavened bread, used no such 
butterflies as you doe; but had a great Cake which was 
sufficient for the whole congregation to communicate in, 

+3. Humorous designation for: ?Some sort of 


legal summons or ee Obs. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. (1836) 140 If the poore manne 
haue not where with to pay..out goe butterflies and writtes 
as thick as haile. 

4, The guide for the reins on the front of a han- 


som eab, namcd from a fancied resemblance to a 
butterfly with extended wings. 

1883 Standard 6 Mar. 6/3 The box covered the whole 
roof of the cab, preventing him {the cabman) froni seeing 
the ‘butterfly’. 1885 Specif Nowley & Wheeler's Patent 
No, 14398 The butterfly, or bracket, is screwed to the top 
of the Hansom cab. 

5. Coal-mining. ? A set of catches which open 
out so as to prevent the falling of the cage. 

1882 in Mest. Morn. News 25 Nov. 5/6 The ascending cage 
was hurled into the headgear, smashing the butterflies and 
breaking the engine rope, and had it not been for the re- 
maining butterflies the cage must have fallen to the bottom. 

II. atirib. and comb. 

6. atirib. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
butterfly ; fig. vain, giddy, inconstant, frivolous. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 103 The Bawd furnisheth 
thein with Butterfly Garments. 1728 Mrs. Penparves in 
Mrs. Delany's Corr. 165 All the bulterfly men were at 
court last night. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 239 Mr. Bailey 
was a dandy of the butterfly order. 1847-9 Toop Cyd. 
Anat. & Phys. 1V.171/2 The butterfly movement of the 
wings being most commonly resorted to. 1855 C. Bronte 
Villette i. 3 He is fond of science ..a thing his hutterfly 
wife could not endure. 

7. Simple combinations, as dutterfly-like, -catch- 
tng, -hunting. 

1878 Browninc Poets Crotstc 53 Vhe bard born to bask 
Butterfly-like in shine which kings and queens And baby- 
dauphins shed. 188x J. Pavn Grape fr. Thorn 1 ii. 29 
His only exercise (he was an entomologist) being butterfly- 
catching. 1881 Grant ALLEN Vignettes Nat. iv, 31 The 
date when flower-hunting and butterfly-hunting both begin. 

8. Special comb. : butterfly-block, Aau/., a 
small block consisting of two wings containing 
rollers for a chain to pass over; butterfly clack, 
-cock =bullerfly-valve; butterfly-fish, the Ocel- 
lated Blenny (Blennius ocellaris): butterfly- 
flower, the genus Schisanthus; butterfly nut 
(Afech.), a nut provided with wings so as to be 
turned by the thumb and finger = /humzb-neel ; but- 
terfly orchis, a book-name for //abenaria chlo- 
rantha and #1. bifolia;, butterfly plant, the name 
of two Orchids, Oncidium papilio and Phale- 
nopsis amabilis; also (quot. 1882) = butterfly 
flower ; butterfly screw (A/ech.), a screw with a 
thumb-piece, a thumb-screw; butterfly-shaped a. 
ot. = PaPiLloNackous; butterfly -shell, the 
popular name of the genus Vo/uta of testaceous 
molluscs; butterfly-valve, a kind of double 
clack-valve, so called from its resemblance, when 
open, to a butterfly’s wings ; butterfly-weed, a 
name of various American plants, esp. Asclepias 


tuberosa. 

1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 41 Rollers or *butterfly 
blocks are fitted to bands round the yard. 186x N. RANKINE 
Steam Engine 123 A pair of flap valves placed hinge to hinge 
{usually made of one piece of leather fastened down in the 
middle) constitutes a * *butterfly-clack’. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art Angling 1. vi. 187 The *Butterfly-Fish is often ex- 
posed to sale at Venice among other small Fish. 1762 B. 
Stivuxcri. Econ, Nat, in Afisc. Tracts 84 The butterfly 
fish... brings forth its factus alive. 1881 F. Darwin in 
Nature XXIII. 334 It seems impossible to believe that 
a *butterfly-flower could be developed under such circum- 
stances. 1 Sir E. Reep SAipéuitd. xi. 233 When 
the door is closed, the clamp-screws or ‘butterfly nuts 
which are hinged to the frame, are turned back from the 
doorway. 1883 Garden 11 Feb. 91/2 ‘Butterfly plants 
(Schizanthus) are a charming class of annuals. 1876 5. 
Kens. Alus. Catal. No. 1146 A milled headed screw works 
this lift, andan adjacent *butterfly screw. 1776 WiITHERING 
Bot. Arrangem. 1796 Blossoms *butterfly-shaped, 
unequal. ¢ 1865 LetHesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 129/3 In this tube 
there is placed a “butterfly-valve. 1830 Linptey Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 213 “Butterfly weed is a popular remedy in the 

nited States for a variety of disorders. 

Hence Bu'tterfiydom, -ism, s07c¢-wits. 

1882 H Merivate Faucit of 8. 11. 11. vit. 240 The world 


Darwin Nat. Voy. iL 33 This {Papilio feronia] is the only | in all its aspects bore the pleasant face of butterflydom. 
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BUTTERFLY. 


1866 S. G. Osporne Lett. Educ. Yung. Children 25 That 
great amount of butterflyism of which we see so much in 


after-life. 
Butterfly, v. [f. prec. sb.] 


intr. To fintter or flit like a butterfly. 

1875 Howriis Foregone Covcl. viii, Gaming, sonneteer- 
ing, and butterflying about generally. 1880 //me If. 448 
Who are those young gentlemen at that side seat, who 
butterfly round that smiling lily ? 


+ Bu‘tter-ham. Ods. rare. [app. ad. Du. 
boterham ‘slice of bread-and-butter’, used in a slang 
or humorous sense.] ? A partial lining to a cloak. 

[1863 Good |Vords 868 {A Dutchman says] ‘Give me a 
buiterham with flesh and a half-bottle wine’) 1716 Mrs. 
Bexun Dutch Lov. im. ii. 189 A Cloak .. not through lin’d, 
but fac’d as far as "twas turn’d back, with a pair of frugal 
*Butter-hams. 

Butteridge, obs. form of BuTTREss. 

Butterie, obs. form of BUTTERY. 

Butterine (bztérm). [f. Burrer sé.) +-1NE.] 
An imitation butter manufactured from oleomar- 
garine (one of the constituents of antmal fat) 
churned up with milk. (By Act 50 & 51 Veet. 
xxix. ‘all substances, whether compound or other- 
wise, prepared in imitation of butter’ must after 
1 Jan. 1888, be offered for sale under the name of 


AVargarine.) 

1874 {advertised in ‘The Grocer’ in March. 1878 Parkes 
Man, Pract. Hygiene (ed. De Chaumont) 270 xote, A sub- 
stance from New York has lately made its appearance in 
the market under the name of butterine. 1881 /zmes 
5 Apr. 10/1 A substance which is called ‘ butterine’ in com- 
merce and oleo-margarine in laboratories. 1882 in Nature 
XXYV. 270 Oleo-margarine..is made into butterine by add- 
ing 10 per cent. of milk to it, and churning the mixture. 
1887 .Vewspaper 14 July, The dairy farmers scored heavily 
against the butterinists by securing the substitution of the 
word ‘margarine’ for ‘ butterine’ in the bill for regulating 
the sale of imitation butter. 

Butteriness bztérinés). [f. Burrery a. + 
-NESS.] Buttery quality or state. 

1528 Paynett Saferne’s Regim. E, Mylke..washeth the 
entrayles with it wattrishenes, and hit mundifieth with hit 
buitrines. 1882 Sfectator No. 2805 The unromantic but- 
teriness of her little brother’s kisses. 

[f. 


Buttering (br térin’, vb/. sb. and ffi. a. 
BUTTER v.+-ING.] A. 56, Flattery. Sc. Jamieson. 
B. a. That butters. 

21719 [see Butter 7. 3.] 

Butteris ! (bo'téris). Forms: 6 buttris, 6, 8 
buttrice, 7 buttresse, butterys(se, 7-8 but- 
tress, 7— butteris. [Cf. Burrer 50.2, F. boztoir ; 
also F. boutereau, bouterolle, names of instruments 
used in various trades for punching or boring. The 
precise formation of the Eng. word is unknown.] 
A farrier’s tool for paring a horse’s hoofs. 

1573 Tusser //ush, (1878) 36 A buttrice and pincers, a 
hammer and naile. 1§9 PercivaLy Sf. Dict., Pujavante, 
a smithes buttris, scaber, 1617 MaxkHan Cava. 1v.g With 
a fine sharpe Butteris or pairing knife, pare the hoofe of the 
Foale. 1611 Cotcr., Boutoir, a Farriers Buttresse. 1781 
P. Becxrorp //unting (1802) 348 note, That destructive in- 
strument called the butteris .. should be banished for ever. 
1831 Youatt Horse (1853) 120 The formidable butteris is 
still ofien found in the smithy of the country farrier, al- 
though it is banished from the practice of every respectable 
operator. 

+ Butteris 2, -esse, s. Obs. In 6 butteris, 
-esse. ? An obsolete measure used for coals. 

1635 A lthorp ALS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 73, 
28 butteris of pitt coales brought by the waynes at 6s. 4d. 
the butteresse. 

+ Butterish, 2. Ods. [f. Burver 56.1 + -1sx1.] 
Of the nature of butter, buttery. 

1542 Boorpe Dyefary xili.(1870)265 Euery thyng that is 
vnctious, that is to say, butterysshe. 1594 Carew Huarte's 
Exam, Wits (1616) 330 ‘This [meat].. was the butterish 
part of the milke eaten with honnie. 166: Lovett //isé. 
of Animals 4 Minerals, If they [curds] be equally mixed 
with the butterish part, the cheese made thereof is whol- 
sonic, 

Butterless (bztailés), z. Without butter. 

1859 Mus. Gasket Round Sofa 229 Sally had had her 
butterless tea. 1860 H. Marrvat Resid. Futland 1. i, 13 
The milk-woman is no more to be found, or you breakfast 
butterless. 1883 //arper’s Mag. Web. 442/1 She hated her 
breakfast of butterless rye bread. 


Battermilk (bzvtaimilk). [cf Ger. butter- 
milch.| The actdulous milk which remains after 
the butter has been chumed out. 

1628 Paynett Salerne’s Kegint. Gb, Butter mylke .. 
Noihynge nourisheth more than this mylke whan hit is newe 
sopped vp with newe hotte breadde. 1586 Cocan //aven 
Flealth cxcvi. (1636) 181 Of the making of Butter is left a 
kinde of whey, which they commonly call Butier milke 
or soure milke. 1611 Cotor., Laict eshurré, butier-milke, 
churnd milke. 4 1674 CLarenvon //ist. Red. LIL, xu. 322 
The poor Man had nothing for him to cat, but promised 
him good Butter-inilk. 1727 Swirt State [rcl. V.u. 167 
‘The families of farmers, who pay great rents, living in filth 
and nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes. 1861 Ht iin 
tr. Moguin-Tandu, u. m1. 190 Butter-milk .. contains all 
the elements of the milk, hut only a very little Caseum, and 
a large proportion of butyric acid. 

b. fg. 

a7? D'Unrry rls WI. 47 So many Blades now rant in 
Silk, At firsi did spring from Butter-milk, Their Ancestors 
worth nothing. 1794 J. Wotcort (I. Pindar) Wks. [1], 
188 Whose soul is butter-milk, and sony is love. 
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@. attrib. 

1616 Wity Beguiled in Hazl. Dodst. 1X. 285 But he has 
such a butter-milk face, that she’ll never have him, 1633 
Massincer New Way, &c. . iii, This most incredible he 
would call up one [blush) On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Butter-nut (bz te1nzt), [f. Burrer sd.14+Nor.] 

1. A large oily nut, the fmit of the /uglans 
cinerea or White Walnut-tree of N. America. 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Butter-nut, a fruit in 
New England, whose kernel yields a great quantity of 
sweet oil. 1882 Garden 11 Nov. 433/3 The Butter Nut .. 
strongly resembles the Walnut both in shape and flavour. 
1883 Ayer in Harper's Mag. Feb. 365/1 That is where the 
children used to crack the hickory and butter nuts. 

b. The tree itself. (More fully dzettersut-tree.) 

1783 Dr. Rusu Let, in Mem. F. C. Lettsom III. 188 
The Butter-nut pill..is made by boiling the inner bark of 
a species of the Walnut in water. 1856 Brvant Fountain 
vii, The dark fruit That falls from the gray butternut’s long 
boughs. 1877 J. HawrHorne Garth III. x. Ixxxiv. 270 
Butternut trees flung their black shadows. ; 

2. Name of the genus Caryocar of S. America 


(esp. C. nuctferum) and its fruit. 

1845 Don Hortus Cantabrigiensis 373. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
s.v. Caryocar, C. nuciferum, which produces the Souari or 
Butter-nuts, occasionally met with in English fruit-shops. 

3. attrib. and quasi-aaj7. Of the colour of the 
butter-nut (sense 1), i.e. of a brownish-grey. This 
was the colour of the Southern uniform in the 


American War of Secession. 

1861 Mrs.Stowe Pearl Orr's fst. 9 His coarse butter-nut- 
coloured coat-flaps fluttering..in the breeze. 1863 LupLow 
in Daily News 5 Oct. /5 The. . atrocious murder of 20 fugitive 
negroes by guerillas wearing the butternut uniform. 1864 
Sata in Daily Tet. 7 Apr., The ‘butternut’ hue, I was in- 
formed, is a kind of warm grey. 1882 WooLson For the 
Mayor iti. in Harper's Mag. Dec. 104/2 He was attired in 
a coat of..black, with butternut trousers, 

b. Hence adsol. (sb. omitted). 

1863 Coruh. Mag. Jan. 102 The regiments in homespun 
grey and butternut that trail dustily through the high- 
streets [of Richmond]. 1863 77»ves 6 Mar., A ‘ Butternut’ 
is oue who sympathizes with the South—one, in fact, who 
wears the uniform or livery of the Southern army. 1864 
Nasby Papers xi, The benevelent old butternut. 

Butter-print (bzta1,print). 

1. A stamp of carved wood for marking butter- 
pats; the impression of such a stamp. 

1632 Brome North. Lasse u. 3. 23 A thumb-Ring with his 
Grandsirs Sheep-mark, or Grannams butter-print on’t. @1704 
Locke Posth. iWks, (1706) 157 An infinite Butter-print, in 
which was ingraven Figures of all sorts and Sizes. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. X11. 659 Much pastoral poetry now wore 
the semblance of very tasteful butter-prints. 

comb, 1829 SoutHey Sir 7. More II. 67 The various 
trades of Taylor, Clogger, and Butter-print maker. 

42. fig. A child. Obs. slang. 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Wit without Money v.iv, 1 hope she 
has brought me no butter-print along with her to lay to 
my charge. 1618 FLetcHer Chances 1.v, You will be wiser 
one day, when you have purchased A bevy of these butter- 
prints. 1709 Brit. Apollo ll. No. 46. 3/2 Her Girl and her 
Boy, For Patterns employ, To make little Butter-Prints by. 

+ Butter -tooth. O¢s. [f. Burrer sé.) + 
Tootu: cf. Du. bofer-tand ‘an incisor tooth, esp. 
when broad and large’ (Bomhoff). The reason 
for the name is uncertain.] Originally perh. a 
front tooth; later app. = Buck-ToorTH. 

1571 R. Epwarps Damon & P.in Dodst. IV. 79 Father, 
you have good butter-teeth full seen. 1622 Massincer Ofd 
Law in. iit, Vd had.. my two butter-teeth Thrust down my 
throat. 1736 Baiey, Sutter-Teeth, great, broad Foreteeth. 
1782 A. Monro Azat.121 Whence come butter or dbuckteeth? 

Hence Butter-toothed f//. a. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 427/1 Butter Toothed is to 
have broad and great teeth before. 

Butterwort (bztoiwait). In 6 also -worts. 
[f. Burrer sb.1+Wort ; cf. quot. 1597.) A plant 
with yellowitsh-green fleshy leaves (Pringuitcula 
vulgaris) common on boggy ground; also the 
English name of the genus Prrguéicula. 

1597 Gerarb /Terbdat cclxiii. § 4.645 Called Pinguicula, of 
the fatnes or fulnes of the leafe, or of fatning ; in Yorkshire 
--Itis called Butterwoorts, Butter roote, and white roote. 
1794 Martyn Kousseau’'s Bot. xii. 124 Pinguicula or Butter- 
wort hasa personate flower. 1848C. A. Jouns Week Lizard 
289 Pinguicula lusitanica, Pale Butterwort. 1863 Kincs- 
Lev Water-bad, v. 195 The little pink butterwort of Devon, 
and the great blue butterwort of Ireland. 

Buttery (bx téri), sé. Forms: 4 boteri, 5 
boterie, botrie, botre, butry, 5-6 botry(e, 5~7 
botery, 6 bottrye, buttrie, buttre, buttrye, 
6-7 butterie, 6-8 buttry, 7 bottery, boutery, 
but(t)ery: e, buterie, buttrey,6—buttery. [app. 
a. OF. boterte=bouteillerie (Godef.):—late L. bo- 
faria, f. Lota, var. of butta cask, bottle; see Burr 
50,5 _ The transition from the sense of ‘store-room 
for liquor "to that of ‘store-room for provisions 
generally’ is in accordance with analogy, but may 
have been helped by assoctation with BUTTER 56.1] 

1. A place for storing liquor; but thc name was 
also, from an carly pertod, extended to ‘the room 
where provistons are laid up’ (J.). 

1389 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 98 Whoso entre into ye boteri 
yer ye ale lytz, r4q11 E. £. Wits (1882) 18 Botrie. a1440 
/pomydon 316 And to the botery he went anon.. He toke 
the cuppe of the hotelere. c1440 Promp. Parv. 45 Boterye, 
celarium, boteria, pincernaculum. 1484 Marc. PasTon 


BUTTING. 


in Letz. 88x III. 314 Some man..to kepe your botry, for 
the mane that ye lefte .. seyth he hath not usyd to geve 
a rekenyng nothyr of bred nor alletyll at the wekys end. 
1530 PALSGR. 200/1 Bottrye, despence. 1570 Levins -Vanip. 
103 A Butterie, sromptuarium. 1586 J. Hooker Girald, 
Jrel.in Hotinshed 11. 138/1 His cellar doore was neuer shut, 
and his butterie alwaies open, to all commers of anie credit. 
1596 Suaxs. 7am. Shr.1. i. 102 Take them to the Butterie, 
And giue them friendly welcome euerie one. 1608 ARMIN 
Nest Ninn. 8 [He] giues them each one a hand, and so 
takes them into the buttry to drinke. 1665 Perys Diary 
(1879) III. 212 Then down to the buttery, and eat a piece 
of cold venison pie. 1755 SMoLLeTT tr. Quix. (1803) I. 158 
For in tbeir bags they had lost their whole buttery and 
provision. 1832 Scott lVocdstock 180 When the pantry has 
no bread and the buttery no ale. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. 
III xxi. 531 Regular officers of the buttery, the kitchen 
--and the like. 

b. In the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge : 
The place where ale and bread, butter, etc., are 
kept. (The ‘residence’ of members of the college 
is recorded by the appearance of their names in 
the buttery-books.) 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1910. 4 Whoever gives notice of him 
either at the Buttery of Christchurch to the Butler, etc. 
1688 Swirr Js. (1841) II. 56 But [the College Steward is] 
always sworn brother in iniquity to the clerks of the buttery. 
1710 PALMER Proverbs 210 To converse in the world requir’d 
somewhat more than to have heard a little talk about 
Aristotle and Cartes, or to have ones name in the butteries. 
1850 Kincstey Aft. Locke xii. (1876) 141 I'll send you in 
a luncheon as I go through the butteries. 1869 Rocers 
in Adam Smith's W.N. 1. Pref. 7 During this time he 
drew his commons from the college buttery. 

+e. The spirit of the buttery. a 16th c. phrase 
for ‘the spirit of wine’. 

1530 Pascr. 591, I wene he be inspyred with the spyrites 
of the buttery. 1547 Boorpe Breu. Health cixxxiii. 64 b, I 
shulde haue sayde afrayd of the spirite of the buttry, whiche 
be perylous beastes, for such spirites doth trouble a man so 
sore that he can not dyuers times stande vpon his legges. 
1sgz G. Harvey Péerces Super.15 His frisking penne began 
to play the sprite of the buttry. 

2. Comb., as buttery-door; buttery-bar, a board 
or ledge on the top of the buttery-hatch, on which 
to rest tankards, etc.; buttery-book (at the Uni- 
versities), the book in which are entered the names 
of the members of a college, and the account of 
their commons; buttery-hateh, the half-door 
over which the buttery provisions are served; 
buttery-worn a. 7once-wd. (see quot.). 

1577-87 HoutinsuEeD Chron. I11. 933/2 The maior of Oxford 
kept the *buttrie bar. r601 SHaxs, 7wed, N.1. ili. 74, I pray 
you bring your hand to’th Buttry barre, and let it drinke. 
1820 Scotr 4 déot xviii, ‘Mend your draught’ .. ‘I know 
the way to the buttery-bar.’ a@167z2 Woop Life (1848) 34 
Munday he was entred into the *buttery-book .. by Mr. 
Edw. Copley, fellow of that house. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 19 ® 2 There are of the Middle-Temple, including all 
in the Buttery Books, and in the Lists of the House, 5000. 
1726 AMHERST Terve Fil. xxxix. 214 The Master of the 
college sent his servitor to the buttery-book to sconce him 
five shillings. 1832 CartyLe J/ésc. (1857) III. 73 Weekly 
accounts in the buttery-books. 1562 Hevwoop Prov. & 
Epier. (1867) 99 Thy *buttry doore I here not creake. 
2857 Hucues fom Brown. vi, Bill pounced on the big table, 
and began to rattle it away to its place outside the buttery- 
door. 1614 T. Apams Divells Bang. 207 Hee will turne 
out of his cast Seruitours .. from the *Buttry-hatch to the 
Pulpit. 1845 Disraei Syé2? (1863) 37 A hall.. with the 
dais, the screen, the gallery, and the buttery-hatch all per- 
fect. 1885 A/ace, Mag. Nov. 28/1 Old scouts .. battered 
*buttery-worn bodies. 


Buttery (bztéri), 2. [f. Burrer 56.1 +-y¥1.] 


1. Of the nature of butter; containing butter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixv. (1495) 433. Cowe 
mylke is..less sharpe, & more buttry. 1586 Cocan Havex 
Heatth cxciv. (1636) 178 Because it is buttery, it .. is good 
against pricking paynes of the Lungs. 1615 Crooxe Body 
of Man 418 His fatty and buttery part is hotter then the 
whole body of the milke. 1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. & Phys. 
V. 392/2 To increase the buttery constituent. 

2. Resembling butter in consistence. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compt. Gard. 61 Its Pulp tender, 
but not buttery. 1802 Forsytu Fruit Trees vii. (1824) 170 
The flesh melting, delicate, andvery buttery. 1847 CLARKE 
in ¥rul. Roy. Agric. Soc. VU11. 1.91 The same buttery clay 
may be found above a stratum of moor. ¢1865 LETHEBY 
in Circ. Sc. I. 95/1 The oil has a buttery consistence. 


b. fig. Soft. 

1868 F. Pacet Lucretia 281 His buttery heart. 

3. Smeared with butter. 

1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iii. 19 Rub it over with a but- 
tery cloth. 

4. fig. Given to fulsome flattery (cf. the 5é.). 

1842 Zaif’s Mag. 1X. 725 With the Germans and Italians 
she is charitable, liberal, indulgent, honeyed; nay, with 
very particular noble favourites, buttery. 

5. Comb., as buttery-fingered = BUTTER-FINGERED. 

1852 Reape Peg Woff. i, (1868) 23 All the ladies and 
gentlemen .. whom the buttery-fingered author could not 
keep in hand until the fall of the curtain. 

6. Buttery Be’njie. In the Scottish Univer- 
sities a humorous synonym for BEJAN. 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LX XVI. 433. 

Butterys, Buttiler, obs. ff. Buttress, BUTLER. 

Butt-head:: see Burt 54.3, 7, 

+ Butting, sd. Ods. Apparently some term of 
endearment. 

@ 1528 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 127 Ye haue 


BUTTING. 


a fantasy to darelymche strete, With Lumbardes lemmans 
for to mete, With, Bas me, buttyng, praty Cys! 

Butting (bz'tin), v7. sd.! [f. Burr v.1 +-1nG 1] 

1. The action of thrusting or striking violently 
with the head or horns; also a//r7d, 

1661 Lovett fist. Anim. §& Min. 115 Rams.. may be 
made to leave off their butting. 1858 Geo Extot Cleric. 
Life 214 Mr. Dempster .. poked his head forward with a 
butting motion by way of bow. 

2. dial. (see quot.) 

1602 Carew Cornwall 73 b, Hee that is once possessed of 
the ball [in ‘hurling’), hath his contrary male waiting. . The 
other thrusteth him in the breast, with his closed fist to 
keepe him off: which they call Butting. 

+ Butting, 24/. 56.2 Obs. [f. Burr v.* or 56.7 + 
-InG1.] 

1. Bounding, boundary, limit, confine ; also fg. 

1552 Hutoet, Bowndynge or buttynge of thre tieldes 
ioynynge together, trifixcui. 1616 Suret. & Markn. 
Conuntr. Farm 522 Setting downe in writing the lying, 
buttings, and contents of the said peece of ground. 1706 
De Foe Yure Div. v. 23 Nature has its [uttings and 
Boundings. 1750 G. Hucues Larbados 6 The buttings 
and boundings of several tenements. 

2. The making of butt-joints. 

¢1850 Rudin, Nav, iWeale) 116 Ekezng, making good a 
deficiency in the length .. by scarphing or butting. 

3. ‘Two wheels touching on the points of the 
teeth, when entering into action with each other.’ 
Britten (1884) 37. 

1881 F. Britten Watch § Clock. 132 Butting is gencrally 
indicative of a pinion too large. /dz¢. If [the engaging con- 
tact}is on the roundings of the teeth a butting action ensues, 

+4. A projection. Ods. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 94 The Stock of the 
Piercer by reason of .. a Sholder, or rune out upon the 
work will not turn about. 

Butting (bv tin), 4/7. 55.3 [f. But v.+-1NG 1] 
The making use of ‘ buts’, i.e. objections or qualify- 
ing statements. 

1553 1. Witson Aket. 72 b, What is geven to one by 
commendyng, the same is streight taken away by buttyng. 

Butting (bvtiy), vd/. sd.4 In the game of 
Curling : see quot. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 Butting, or chap and guard, 
is to put up a stone, and lie guard upon it. 

Butting (betin, pp/. a. [f. Burt v. +-1nG2,] 

ta. That projects or juts out. b. That pushes 
or strikes violently with the head or horns. 

1447-8 Suittincrorp Le??t. (1871) 102 The which postren 
dores..oughte to stande .. in the saide buttyng wall. 1697 
Dryven berg, Past. 11.135 A Bull... With spurning Heels, 
and with a butting Head. 

Butting, obs. f. Buin, booty. 

Butting-joint. Car/. (see BuTr v.2] A joint 
‘formed by the surfaces of two pieces of wood 
whereof one is perpendicular to the fibres, and the 
other in their direction, or making an oblique angle 
with them, as for example the joints made by the 
struts and braces with the post’ (Gwilt). 

1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 105 Butting-joints are 
fixed together with bolts. 1850 Frn/. Koy. Agric. Soc. X1. 
1. 569 Notching or cocking down, butting joints, scarfing 
{etc.]..are the princtpal combinations of timbers in trusses. 

Buttir, obs. form of Brrrern, BuTTer sé.) 
Buttle (ba t’l), v. dra’. [Back-formation from 
BuTLer.] To pour out (drink). 

1867 B. Briertey Marlocks Merriton 5 in Lanc. Gloss. ‘E. 
D. S.1 60 The broad village green buttled round its cheap 
delights. 1875 E. Waucu Old Cronies iii. 44 tbid., ‘ Buttle 
out, free!’ cried Giles to the servants. 

Buttless (brtles), 2. nonce-wd, [f. Butr 56.3 
+-LEss.] Withont a butt. 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 300 Butless, 
lockless .. though thou [a gun] be’st. 

Buttock (bz‘tak:, 54. Forms: 3,6 buttoke, 
4-5 buttok, 5-7 buttocke, 7 buttoc, 5— buttock. 
(app. f. Burr 54.3 + -ock.] 

1. One of the two protuberances of the rump (of 
men and beasts). Usually in A/. the rump, posteriors. 

21300 Fragm. Pop. Se.(Wright) 320 The helesatte buttokes, 
the kneon inaither eye. ¢1305in £. £. P. (1862)75 A strong 
rop.. fram be schuldre ido To his buttok. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Recves T. §5 Buttokkes brode, and brestes round and hye. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes Aymon x. 259 He righted hymself 
vpon his buttocke. 1523 Fitzuers. //xsd. § 76 The .ix. 
propertyes of an hare .. the .viii. to haue shorte buttockes. 
1601 Suaks. Adl’s Well . ii. 17 A Barbers chaire that fits 
all buttockes. 1650 BULWER Anthropomet. xxii. 240 To whip 
their Buttocks and Loins with Rods. 1704 Appison /¢aly 
(1733) 54 Set..with his bare Buttocks on this Stone. 1846 
D, jerrotp Chron. Clovernook Wks. 1864 1V. 393 Their 
tails have been bitten short to the buttock. 

tb. pl. used as a sing. 

¢ 1590 Martowe Fausfzs 850 My horse. .has a buttocks as 
slick as an eel. 

2. As a joint of meat. 

1623 Althorp MS. xlvi, A buttocke, 2 necks, and a rond 
of beef. 1791 Boswett Johnson (1831) I. 482 The outside 
cut of a salt buttock of beef 1817 Scott Nob Roy iv, As 
prime a buttock of beef as e’er hungry mon stuck fork in. 

+3. Buttocks of the brain: transl. of Galen's 
yAovria, ‘certain medullary tubercles near the 
pineal gland’ (Liddell and Scott). Oés. rare. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 431 The fourth Ventricle where 
the Glandule or Kernell called xovapcov is seated, at each 
side of which do adioyne the Buttockes of the Braine. 
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4. Naut. ‘The breadth of the ship astern from 
the tuck upwards.’ ‘That part abaft the after 
body, which is bounded by the fashion picces, and 
by the wing transom, and the upper or second 
watcr-line’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). (Cf. Fr. 
les fesses dun navire.) 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 According there to 
her breadth or narrownesse, we say she hath a narrow or 
broad buttocke. 1769 I’acconnr Oect. Marine 1789), But- 
tock, the convexity of a ship behind, under the stern. 
¢ 1850 Rudin. Nav. (Weale) 102. 

+ 5. slang. A common strumpet. 
sense is obsctre.) Ods. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 105 The Bawds and the 
Buttocks that lived there round. 1688 Snapwett Sg. 
Alsatia 1, Wks. 1720 1V.17 What ogling there will be be- 
tween thee and the Blowings!.. every Buttock shall fall 
down before thee. 1690 B, E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Buttock 
and File, both whore and pickpocket. 

1743 Fiecoinc J. Witd 1. v. (D.) The .. capacity which 
qualifies a mill-ben, a bridle-call, or a buttock and file to 
arrive at any degree of eminence in his profession. 

6. [f. Burrock v.) A certain manoeuvre in wrest- 
ling (see the verb); varieties mentioned are the 
cross-bultock, running buttock, etc, 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury ut. v.§64 Running Buttock, is 
when. .he turns his Buttock on his adversary, and lifts him 
up on his side. 1714 Sir ‘I’. Parkyns /nx-Play (ed. 2) 47 
Then you are ready for the In-lock backwards or forwards, 
Buttock, or to return to the Trip with a draught. /ééd. 
50 At the same time take the cross Buttock from the Under 
Hold. 1826 Scorr MW’oodstock 11. vii. 178 One of their.. 
saints had given the devil..a cross-buttock. 1881 Sportsy:. 
Year Bk. 314 Frears gaining two falls in succession, the 
first with a back heel and the second with a splendid buttock. 

7. Comb., as buttoch-beef, -bone, -hump; + but- 
tock-ball, ?a ball attended by prostitutes ; + but- 
tock-banqueting, harlotry; buttock-lines, ‘in 
ship- building, the longitudinal curves at the round- 
ing part of the after body in a vertical scction’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.) ; + buttock-mail (.Sc.), 
ludicrons term for a fine imposed for fornication. 

1687 T. Brown Zid. Conse, in Dh. Buckingham's Wks. 
(1705) IT. 131 Why not into a Bibbing-House, as well as a 
Dancing School, a *Buttoc Ball, or the like? 1ss5 Fardle 
Factions 11. viii. 167 Whiche [wiues] maie neuerthelesse vse 
*buttoke banquetyng abrode. a1652 Brome Queene's Exch. 
tu.ili, Iwould I had but this Fellows weight in *buttock Beef. 
1594 T. B. La Prinand, Fr. Acad. u. 48 The *buttocke 
bones and the flesh wherewith they are covered..are unto 
him in stead of a stoole and a cushion. 1849-52 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. & Phys. 1V.1355/b The *buttock-hump .. is not. .so 
characteristic of this race as has been imagined. 1833 
Ricuarpson Aferc, Alar. Arch, 34 Perpendicular sections, 
called also *buttock lines. 1535 Lynpesay Sa?. 3353, I gat 
gude payment of my Temporall lands, My *butiock-inaill, 
my coattis, & my offrands. 1814 Scorr Haz, II. vii. 122 
‘ D'ye think the lads wi’ the kilts will care for yere synods 
and yere presbyteries, and yere buttock-mail, and yere stool 
o' repentance?’ 

Buttock, v. ¢-avs. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. In horse-racing : To overtake (a horse). 

1617 MarkHam Cavai. vi. 43 Say you come in that twelue 
score [yards] to buttocke him, you shall then finde, etc. 

2. In wrestling: To throw (an adversary) by a 
manceuvre in which the buttock or the hip is used. 

1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Simpson buttocked Carradyce. 

Buttocked (bz'takt), a. [f. Burrock sd. + 
-ED%.}] Having buttocks; always with defining 
words, as broad-, greal-, t pin-buttocked. 

1548 Tuomas /tal. Gram., Natichuta,well buttocked. 1580 
Baret Adv. B 1606 Great buttocked, /abosus. 1580 Biun- 
pevitt /lorsemanshtp i. (1609) 3 The horses of Greece .. 
bee.. not [wel made] backward, because they are pin but- 
tocked. 1634 Heywoop Witches Lane. w. Wks. IV. 223 
Broad buttock’d and full flanck’d. 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 
29. 3/t This is no Pin-buttock’d Wench. 

Buttocker (bztaka:). Wrestling. [f. Buttock 
+-ER.} a. A wrestler who ‘buttocks’. b. 
Buttock sé. 6. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V.709 The first of whom we have 
any authentic records of excelling as a buttocker. /6éd. 
715 Thrown clean .. by a vigorous and judicious buttocker. 


Button (bzt’n), sd. Forms: 4 botoun, bo- 
tone, (sense 2) bothum, -eum, -om, 5 botwn, 
-un, -onne, Sc. bwttowne, 6 boton, botton, 
buttoun, -one, 7-8 butten, 5- button. [a. OF. 
boton (mod.F. bouton) bud, knob, button; a com- 
mon Romanic word = Pr., Sp. defo, Pg. botao, It. 
bottone:—late L. *hotton-em, app. connected with 
late L. *hotfare, buttare,to thrust, put forth (whence 
OF. boter, F. bouter, Sp. botar, It. bottare); the 
ultimate etymology is commonly supposed to be 
Teutonic ; for conjectures see Diez, Scheler, Littré. 

Sense 2 “bud ’ appears to be the original sense in Romanic, 


but we have no instance of it in Eng. before r6th c., exc. as 
used (with peculiar spelling) in the Nomaunt of the Rose.) 


Generally. A small knob or stud attached to any 
object for use or ornament. sfec. 

1. A knob or stud of metal or other matcrial 
sewn by a shank or neck to articles of dress, usu- 
ally for the purpose of fastening one part of thc dress 
to another by passing through a dztlon-hole, but 
often merely for ornament: in process of use, the 
name has passed from the connotation of the shape 
to that of the purpose, and becn extended to all 


(Fielding’s 


BUTTON. 


appliances of the kind, a common type being a 
disc, quite flat, or slightly convex or concave, of 
metal, bone, glass, mother of pearl, paste, etc., per- 
forated or othcrwise adapted to be sewn or by 
its central part. (This specific application ts now 
regarded as the primary sense, all the other mean- 
ings, whatever their historical origin, being under- 
stood as mercly ¢razsf., 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 220 On botounz of pe bry3t grene 
brayden ful ryche. 1377 Lancu. /’, /'¢. B. xv. 121 A ballok- 
knyf-with botones ouergylte. ¢ 1440 l’romp. Parv. 45/2 
Botwn, boto, fibula, nodulus. 1483 Cath. Angi. so 1A 
Button, fibula, nodulns, bulla. 1525 Luv. Beuntes /rotss. 
Il. cci. [cxevii.] 618 My booke..was,.couered with crymson 
veluet, with ten botons of syluer and gylte. 1591 Florio 
Sec. Fraites 5 Vhere Lacks I know not how many buttons. 
Set them on then. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii. 309 Pray you 
vndo this Bution. 1647 (/asbandman's Plea agst. Uithes 
75 It hath no buttons, nor hooks upon it. 1695 LackKMORE 
Pr. Arth, 1x. 296 Fast with Golden Buttons held. 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5435/4 Suits of Cloaths with Cloth Iuttons. 
1925 (bid. No. 6402/2 A Wastcoat, with Glass Buttons sct 
in Brass. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. v. Ixix. 314 The 
new fashion of metal buttons. 1814 Scott Hav. xli, My 
short green coat, with silver lace and silver buttons. 1841 
Catuin NV. Amer. Jud. (1844) U1. lv. 198 A fine linen slurt 
with studs and sleeve buttons. 

b. As a type of anything of very small value. 

¢1320 Sir Beues 1004 \auberk ne scheld ne actoun Ne 
vailede him nou3t worp a botoun. 1340 Ayenéd, 86 Hi ne 
praysep pe wordle bote ane botoun. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxxviii. 159 To haue of me as moche helpe as the 
value ofa botonne. 1549 Covervate Erasm. Par.Gal. II. 21 
A button therfore for all worldely differences. 1577 tr. Bui. 
dinger's Decades (1592) 146 They set not a button by his 
commaundements. 1672 Vu.tiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Xehearsal 
un ii. (Arb.) 79, I would not give a button for my Play. 
197%3 Guardian No. 84 (1756) II. 13 Not..a button the worse 
for it. 1861 Geo. Eriot Szlas As. 27 He did not care a 
button for cock-fighting. 

ce. Playfully used ¢ransf. 

1855 [louseh. Words X11. 258 Screwing up its red little 
button of a mouth. ner 

d. Boy in buttons: a boy servant in livery, a 
‘page’. So Zo put into buttons: to make a page 
of. Cf. Burrons. 

1848 THackeray BL. Snobs xxxix, We don't put the latter 
into buttons. 1855 — Newcomes xi, Boys in buttons (pages 
who minister to female grace). 

e. Phrases. Zo take by the button, etc.: to de- 
tain in conversation, to BuUTTONHOLE; also /g. 
+ Zt ts in his buttons: ? = he has fortunc at Itis 
command, is sure to succeed. ash my buttons: 
an exclamation indicating surprise and vexation 
(collog.). To have a soul above buttons: said of 
persons who consider their actual employment 


unworthy of their talents (see quot. 1795). 

1598 Suaks. Merry IV. ui. ii. 71 "Tis in his buttons, he 
will carry’t. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5459/2 The King was 
talking with him, and had hold of one of his Coat-Buttons. 
1768 Gotpsm, Good-n. Max t.i, 1 take my friend by the 
button. 2795 G. Cotman Sylv. Daggerwood i. \1808) 
1o My father was an eminent [utton-Maker .. but I 
had a soul above buttons .. I panted for a liberal profes- 
sion. 1828 Scott F. M/. Perth I. 48 His fingers upon 
every one’s button, and his mouth in every inan’s ear. 1833 
Marrvat P. Séwple i, My father .. had ..a ‘soul above 
buttons’. 1833 Hr. Martineau Afanch. Strike i. 2 Caught 
him by the button and detained him in consultation. 1846 
Comic Jack Giant K. 1. xiv. 18‘ Dash my buttons’, he cried, 
“LT have lost my way !’_ 1864 Lowett Arglow P. Wks. (1879) 
314 Fame .. is .. privileged to take the world by the button. 

£. Naut. Button and Loop: see quot. 

1794 Kigginge § Seamanship 1.163 Button and Loop, a 
short piece of rope, having at one end a walnut knot, 
crowned, and at the other end an eye. It is used as a 
becket to confine ropes in. 

g. spec. Aknob on the top of a cap in the case 
of a Chinese mandarin indicating by its material 
the degree of his rank), 

1602 Suaks. Ham. i. ii, 233 On Fortunes Cap, we are not 
the very Button. 1834 Fraser's ag. X. 225 A mandarin 
of any considerable button. 

2. A bud; also used of various other parts of 
plants of a similar shape, as the protuberant re- 
ceptacle of the rose ; the small round flower-head 
of some Comfositx ; a small sort of fig; a small 
round seed-vessel. 

¢1400 Kon. Kose 1790 The roser, where that grewe The 
freysshe bothum so bright of hewe. 1513 DouGtas “Evers 
xu. Prol. rox The lowkyt buttonis on the gemmmyt treix. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens t. i. 4 Alongst the braunclies [of worm- 
wood] groweth little yellow buttons. 1665-76 Ray Flora 
26 The button under the rose being bigger than that of any 
other, 21682 Sir 1. Browne Misc. Tracts 1684) 70 The 
Buttons, or small sort of Figgs. 1682 WurLer Fonrrr. 
Greece m. 219 A Yellow Flower. .succeeded with a Buitou, 
full of downy Seeds. 1727 BRaptry Fam. Dict. 1.sv lop 
Gard., About August the Hop will begin to be in the bell 
or Button. 1852 Airp in Blackw. Mag, LXXI. 237 The 
simple flowerets..open their infant buttons. 

Db. spec. The ‘head’ of a mushroom in its un- 
expandcd state. Also applied d7a/, to a fossil. 

1743 Pickerinc in PA. Trans. X11. 548 The Head of 
the Mushroom .. while it is, what is commonly called, a 
Button. 1839 Atrorp in Life (1873 11 Bright bronzed am- 
monites. .other sparkling nondescripts, known as mushrooms 
and buttons. 1882 Jerreries Bevis 11. xviii 280 ‘ Buttons,” 
full grown mushrooms, and overgrown ketchup ones. 

+c. ¢ransf. The knob or ‘bud’ which forms the 
beginning of a stag’s horn. Ods. 


BUTTON. 


1575 Turserv. Venerie 47 Hartes .. beginne in.. March 
and Apryll to thrust out their Buttones. 1623 CocKERAM S.v. 
Pollard, Butten is the first part in putting vp a Stagges 
head. 

3 Used (chicfly in A/. form) as the popular 
name of many different plants having button-like 
flowers or seed-vessels: see bachelor’s, beggars 
dections under BachELor, Beccar. Barbary but- 
fons (tormerly also Budton), Medicago sculellata. 
Gentlemen's buttons, Scabtosa succisa \ Britten and 
Holland). Lomdon buttons \see quots.). , 

1598 FLorio, Baccara, an hearbe, whose roote Is very 
sweete. .called our ladies gloues, or London buttons. 1611 
Cotcr., Gantelée, the hearbe called Fox-gloues, our Ladies 
gloues..and London buttons. 1665-76 Ray Flora ag? 
Snails or Button .. The vessels .. in some are like a Snail’s 
house . in some like small Buttons. 1711 Petiver in P/é/. 
Trans. XXV11. 386 Round Snails or Barbary Buttons. 

4. transf.\rom1. Applied to various productions 
of art resembling a button in shape or function ; 
a knob, handle, catch; the knob or dise of an 
electric bell. spec. An oblong piece of wood or 
metal, turning on a screw fixed through its centre, 


used to fasten doors, etc. 

1607 lorseit Four-f. Beasts 396 The button of the [mouse-] 
trap. 1787 Winrer Syst. Husd. 301 Covered with buttons 
or sliders to prevent dirt or dust falling into the holes. 180x 
W. Fe.tox Carriages Gloss., Butfons, nails or screws with 
large brass heads for the purpose of hitching on the straps. 
1852 Seioet. Orgax 35 A number of handles or buttons .. 
called stops. 1862 A// ¥. Round VII. 381 There are but- 
tons on window-sashes, and buttons on drawer handles. 
1867 E. Yates Ford. //ofe ili.28 Untwist the button on the 
door. 1871 Le Faxu Checkut. 1. xiv. 197 Mr. Davies turned 
the button of his old-fashioned window. 1880 J. HAWTHORNE 
Ellice Quent, 11. 261 By turning a button atiached to the 
pipe that supplied the lights, they were at once extinguished. 
1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 134 By means of the 
winding button the contrate wheel is turned to the right. 

5. Any small rounded body; a knob, globule, 
disc, ete. Obs. exc. as in spec. senses following. 

@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confit. Rhent. N. 7.1618) 127 The 
clots or buttons of bloud in the garden [of Gethsemane]. 
1684 R. WatLeR Nat. Exper. 54 An hollow Button of Glass. 

b. Chem. A globule of metal remaining in the 
ctipel or crucible after fusion. [So Fr. doztoz.] 

1801 Cuenevix in PAil. Trans. XCI. 221 He..obtained a 
metallic button, which was found to be Copper. 18zz Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 379 A button of pure tin will be 
found atthe bottom ofthe crucible. 1854 ScoFFERN in O77's 
Circ, Sc. Chem. 509 The result..is a button of gold mixed 
with silver, 

ec. Anat. and Surg. In various applications. 

1748 Hartrey Odserv. Afan i. ii. § 4. @ 55 The Button 
of the Optic Nerve. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 321/1 At 
the parts of the gizzard opposite the mzscudi laterales two 
callous buttons are .. formed. 1885 //arfer’s Mag, Mar. 
633/1 The removal of a button of bone from the skull. 

d. Z/. ‘The testes of an animal. 
e. A knob or disc fixed on the point of a fencing 
foil. [Soin Fr.: boston d'un fleuret.) 

{1615 see Burton v. 1b] @ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. 
Challenge of Kuts. Err. Wks. (1711) 232 They would have 
most willingly taken the buttons off the foils. 1824 CARLYLE 
W. Metster 1874) 1, xiv.12t We can rub the buttons of 
them with a piece of chalk. 1868 Hees Readwah xv,11876) 
410 The buttons are on their foils. 

f. Maul. See quot.) 

1794 Rigging & Seantanship 1. 163 Buttons, small pieces 
of thick leather under the heads of nails that are driven 
through: ropes. 


6. An ornamental terminal knob, as on a handle, ° 


staff, or sceptre. sec. The knob of metal at the 
hreech end of a piece of ordnanee; also a//rzé. in 
button astragal, the raised moulding encircling the 
hutton. [Fr. doz/on.] 

(1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2030/4 The Button of His Majesty's 
Scepter 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine(1789)1iij, The breech 
. and it’s button, or cascabel, 1859 F. Grirritus Arte. 
‘Van. Plate 1862) 50 S Button, a6 Button Astragal. 

7. A ring of leather through which the reins of 
the bridle pass, and which may be moved along 
so as to tighten mp and restrain the horse’s head 
see Littre). Also fig. ef. serrer le bouton a, ‘to 
restraine, . .bcare a hard hand ouer’ (Cotgr.). 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594 504 ‘Vhey must 


let downe the button, and holde them hard in with the 
bridle, _ 

Sce quot.) 

1850 Frul. WK, Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 140 [The hay is] then 
made into button or small cock. 

9. slang. A person who acts as a decoy; the 
accomplice of a thimhle-rigger; a sham-bnyer at 
an auction cmployed to bid and raise the price 
of articles. 

1851 Maynrew Lond. Labour 1. 328 To.. act as a button 
(a decoy) to purchase the first lot of goods put up. 1877 
Desant & Rice Son of Vide. ix, Vhe ‘ Button’, that is, the 
confederate who egged on the flats. 

10 4/7. The dung of shcep, ete. Hence in obs. 
phrase meaning ‘to be in great terror’. 

1749 W. Eviis Shep. Guide 148. 1778 Exmoor Scaldiug 
Gloss., Buttons .. sometimes usd to express Sheeps Dung. 
and other Luttons of that kind. 1847-78 in Hautiwnte. 

1598 10x10 -_ fl culo gli Ja lappe, his iraile makes but. 
tons, his buttocks goes a twitter twatter. 1690 W. WALKER 
Idiom, Anglo-Lat. 78. 1702 Mouse growu Rat 23 My 
Ureech began to make Buttons; I dream’‘t of nothing but 
Impeachments, Aitainders, Poll-Axes and Gibbets. 1808 
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Ainswortn Lat, Dict... s.v. Button, His tail maketh but- 
tons, valde trepidat, 


+11. A swelling, pimple [Fr. doztor] ; cf. betlon- 
farcy (below). Lutions of Naples: ‘syphilitic 


“buboes’ (Nares). 

2ax600 in Nares s.v., The Frenchmen at that siege got 
the buttons of Naples (as we terme them) which doth much 
annoy them at this day. 

12. atirtb. and Condb., as butlon-cap, -end, -farcy, 
-lac, -like adj., -maker, -making, -seller, -shank, 
-shaped adj., -slamper, -stil, -top, -teft, -worker; 
button-ball, Platanzsoccidentalis ( = bulton-wood); 
button-blank, a disc of metal, bone, or other ma- 
terial, to be formed into a button ; button-board, 
pasteboard used formaking button-moulds; button- 
boot, a boot fastened with buttons; button-boy, 
a page (cf. 1d); button-brace, a brace (see BRACE 
sb.2 6) used in the manufacture of buttons; button- 
bur (see quot.) ; button-bush, a North American 
shrub (Cephalanthus occidentalis), so called from 
its globular flower-heads ; button-fish, the sea- 
urchin (Echinus) ; button-flower, the genus Gowz- 
phia of tropical trees or shrubs; button-hanger 
(see quot.); button-hook, a hook for pulling 
buttons (of boots and gloves) through the button- 
holes; + button-iron, an iron instrument with a 
knob at the end, used for cauterizing; button- 
mould, a disc of wood or other material to be 
covered with cloth to form a button; button- 
mushroom, a young mushroom (= Button 2 b); 
button-pointed a., having a button or knob at 
the point; button-regal, an obsolete reed stop on 
an organ; button-tree, the genus Covocarpus, 
‘eonsisting of trees and shrubs from tropical 
America and Western Africa’ ( 77eas. Bot.) ; but- 
ton-turn (see quot.); button-weed, the genera 
Spermacoce and Diodia of tropical Cznchonacex ; 
also a local name for the Knapweed, Cezelazzea 
nigra; button-wood, an American name for the 
Occidental Plane-tree (Plalanzts occidentalis); also 
=bulton-bush; also = bzltoi-tree. See also BUTTON- 
HOLD, -HOLDER, ButTton-HOLE, -HOLER. 

1882 Century Mag. XX11. 760 Beneath the *button-ball 
at the gate. 1851 ///ust. Lond. News 16 Paper of any de- 
scription, or *button board, millboard, etc. 1875 Ure Dic?. 
Arts 1.556 A circular disc of button-board suitable for 
forming the core of a button. 1883 Daily News 14 Feb. 3/4 
A long overcoat, “button boots, and cloth cap. 1877 Miss 
BrouGHTon Yoan xii. (1881) 120 The *button-boy never 
would answerher bell. 1634 T. Jounson AZervc. Bot., *But- 
ton Bur, Xanthium Strumarium. 1880 Scriéner’s Mag. Feb. 
510 Inthicketsof*hutton-bushes. 1606'T. WHETENHALL Disc. 
Abuses Ch. of Christ 162 Som [weare] round cappes, som 
hattes, som *button cappes. 1607 TorsELL Four-/, Beasts 279 
A hole .. made with the *button end of your drawing Iron. 
1674 N. Cox Gent/. Recreat. (1706) v.97 Commonly divided 
into these kinds; the *Button or Knotted Farcy, the Running 
Farcy, the Water Farcy, and the Pocky Farcy. 1740 
Humeureys La Pluche's Nature Displ. xxii. 148 Sea-Urchins 
or *Button-Fishes. 1801 FELton Carriages Gloss., *Button- 
hangers, small ornamental tassels, which are placed on the 
fringe. 1870 Miss Briocman &. Lynne I1.v.116 Tweezers, 
*button-hooks, and corkscrews. 1607 Topsri.t Four. Beasts 
285 With a ‘button iron of an inch about, burn at each end 
a hole. 1883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. cvu. 686/2 Lac is ex- 
ported almost exclusively in the manufactured state as dye, 
shell-lac, and *button-lac. 1874 Wyvitte Tuomson in Gd. 
Words 747 *Button-like heads of yellow flowers. a 1613 
Oversury A We (1638) 181 A *Button-maker of Amster- 
dam. 1863 Reader 21 Feb. 188 The prodigal .. marries the 
daughter of a deceased buttonmaker. 1687 Royal Proclam. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 2297/1 The Trade of *Button-making. 
1621 //ist. 7. Thumbe in Halliwell’s Shaks. (1850) V1. 192 
The wheeles [of Tom Thumb’s coach] were made of foure 
“button-mouldes. 180: Mar. Epcewortn Early Less. 11. 
Harry § L., A large wafer .. and a wooden button mould 
of the same size. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XII. 627 Produced 
like *button-mushrooms in a hot-bed. 1885 Harfer’s Mag. 
Jan. 280/1 The upper is found to consist..in the case of 
a button boot, of a ‘vamp’ ..a large and small ‘quarter’ 
..and a *button piece to fasten the shoe around the foot. 
1835 6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 183/1 A *button-pointed bis- 
toury. 1852 Seiper Orvgaz 84 The obsolete registers ; bear’s 
pipe, and Apple, or *button-regal, were stopped reed-regis- 
ters. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2220/4 Mr. Edward Miller, 
*Button-seller. 1862 4// ¥, Round VII. 378 Down upon 
his kuees grubbing for huttons and *button-shanks. 1880 
L. Wincrietp Ju her May. Keeping 11. 1. xii. 51 It don’t 
matter to me a buttonshank. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
1V. 1213/1 *Button-shaped, dilated suckers. 1883 Birmzing- 
ham Daily Post 11 Oct., *Button-stamper, for Brace and 
Shell-work, 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xxxvii, Tummus’s 
“button-suit was worn. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 305 A 
result which .. nohody would think worth a decent-looking 
*button-top. 1725 SLOANE Yamaica II. 18 *Button Tree. 
This tree. . grows near the sea-side, .among the mangroves. 
1756 I. Browne Yamaica 159 Button-tree or Button-wood. 

Vhese trees. . grow luxuriantly in all the low sandy bays and 
marshes. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clocknt. 37 [A] *But- 
ton Turn [is] a brass block pivotted in the index arm and 
covering the curb-pin. 1878 Britten & Hottanp Plant-n., 
“Button Weed, Centaurea nigra, L.—Suss. 1698 PETIVER 
in Phil, Trans, XX, 401 Lignum Fibularium (i. e.) *Button- 
wood xostratibus dicta. 1837 Fraser's Mag. 686 The cool 
shade of some spreading buttonwood-tree. 1852 Haw- 
THORNE Blithed. Rom. xvii, Vesieging the button-wood tree. 
1883 Century Mag. Aug. 547/2 The long lane, shaded by 
hutton-woods. 1856 Kane Arct. xpi. II. iv. 50 [It] would 
find a ready sale among the *button-workers of Engldnd. 


BUTTONED. 


b. attrib. with qualifying numeral; having (so 
many) buttons, as in /ez-bztlon gloves. ; 

1884 HoweLts in Harper's Mag, Dec. 117/1 What if he 
should bring a ten-button instead of an eight ! 

Button (bz't’n), v. Forms: 4-§ boten, 5 
bothon, 6-7 butten, 5- button. [f. Burron sé. ; 
cf. F. boutonner.] 

1. ¢razs. To furnish or adorn with buttons or 


knobs. (Usually in pa. pple.) 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 166 Gloues.. pat with gold ibotened 
were. 1394 P. Pl. Crede 296 A cote.. queyntly y-botend. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Short clothes .. on 
euery syde slatered and botened. 1658 UssHer An. 742 
A purple robe buttoned with precious stones. 183: CARLYLE 
Sart. Res. 1. viii, Without vestments, till he buy or steal 
such, and..sew and button them. 

b. To fit (a feneing foil) with a button (see 
Butron sd. 5 e). 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 168 A sticke. .buttoned at the end 
with leather, in manner of a foile. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) III. 17 To have fenced with rebated rapiers and 
swords buttoned up. . 

+c. To raise knobs or pimples on. Ods. 

1598 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas un. i. mi. (1606) 345 Humour 
which. .within Their bodies boyling butt’neth all their Skin. 

2. To fasten (a garment) with buttons ; to secure 
or close by means of a button or buttons. Often 
with z/. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bothon clothys, dofono, frbzlo. 
1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 320 These the Christians 
vse to butten on the right syde: and the Tartars butten 
them on the lefte syde. 1695 Blackmore P7. Arth. x. 484 
Elia .. buttoned on his rich embroider’d Vest. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3701/4 A Beaver Hat buttonedup. 1827 CARLYLE 
Transl. (x874) 41 He. .buttoned-up his scissor-pouch. 1828 
Scott /, AL. Perth xv, He buttoned his doublet anew. 1840 
CariyLteE Herocs vy. 274 Something he can button in his 
pocket. 1864 Jlag. for Young Sept. 290 Jack had got 
Euclid buttoned up inside his jacket. i 

b. To fasten the clothes of (a person) with 


buttons. Usually ref. ; also adso/. (for re/i.). 

1662 R. Matuew Uni. Alch. § 20 He could not button 
himself, nor put on his clothes. 1855 Cham. Frail, 1V. 
187, I had to button up against a succession of short summer 
showers. 1862 H. Kincstey Raveushoe xxxiv. 201 Old 
gentlemen buttoned up across the chest. 1879 STEVENSON 
Trav. Cevennes 66, I buttoned myself into my coat. 

ce. To fasten (a door) with a Burron (sd. 4). 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 397 [She].. buttoned the door. 
1882 BiackmoreE Christowel/ I. xvi. 249 To keep one pew 
buttoned on a Sunday. 


- 3. fig. To close tightly, fasten, confine, keep 


under restraint, etc. Often with z/. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 1v. ii. 34 Onfe] whose hard heart is 
button’d vp with steele. 1598 GreNEwEY Jacitus’ Ann. 
XI. ix. (1622) 151 The Princes eares would be buttened and 
deafe. 1823 Lams F/ia Ser. 1. xi, Buttoned up in the straitest 
non-conformity. 1837 CARLYLE Yr. Rev. (1871) II. iv. iii. 136 
Thoughts—which he must button close up. 1840 W, Irvinc 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 151 Shy and solitary, and, as it were, 
buttoned up, body and soul, 

4. intr. (for refi.) Of garments: To be, or be 
capable of being, fastened (zf) with buttons. 

1777 SHERIDAN 77tf Scaré. 1. ii, If it had been tighter, 
*twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1839 Mew 
Monthly Mag. LV. 483 A jacket that buttons up close to 
the neck. 1875 Besant & Rice Harp & Cr. II. iii. 66 It 
[the coat] buttons across the chest. 

+ 5. zxir. Of plants: To bud, put forth buds. 
Of fruits: To assume the globular shape. 

1669 WooonEaD S¢. Teresa 1, xiv. 88 These ‘Trees begin to 
button, and bud out towards flouring. 1772-84 Coox Voy. 
(1790) III. 899 Some [fruit] just beginning to button. 

b. Of broccoli and cauliflowers: To come toa 


head prematurely. 

1852 [see ButroninG w5/.sé.J. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 187/3 
The crop .. showing no tendency either to button or run to 
seed, 1884 Fie/d 12 July 67 Caulifiowers button at an early 
stage, and are useless. 

6. trans. In fencing: To touch with the button 
of the foil. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. L11. 566, I should have buttoned them 
ten times for every twice they touched me. 


Buttoned (bz't’nd), Af/. a. [f. Burron sd. and 
v. + -ED.] 

1. Having buttons, adorned with buttons; usu- 
ally with defining words, as szlver-, ezght-buttoned. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1272/2 A beareward with 
his syluer buttened bawdrike. 1597 Sir R. Cecit in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1.234 111.43 A longe robe of black velvett, well 
jeweld and buttond. 1713 Guardiau No. 113 (1756) I. x21 
My silver-button’d coat. 1862 MayHEew Crim. Prisons 61 
A custom-house officer in his brass-buttoned jacket. 1883 
Truth 31 May 768/ [Gloves] were all to be eight-buttoned. 

b. Of persons: Wearing buttons. 

1813 Moore Post Bag vi. 64 This buttoned nation. 1882 
At Hay Two on Tower 1, xiv. 232 The buttoned boy. 

c. Of a stick or a feneing-foil: Having a ‘ but- 
ton’ or knob at the end. ne 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. 1. 204 No black-bearded vigil from 
thy doore Beats with a button’d-staffe the poore. 1838 
Fraser's Mag. XV11. 307 Safe and well-buttoned foils. 

2. Fastened with buttons; with one’s clothes 
fastened with buttons. Also with z/. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. n. (1863) 298 The buttoned- 
up crosses. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1871) IL. 1v. vil. 153 
National Guards rank themselves, half-buttoned. 1863 
‘THornpury True as Steel 111. 292 With a buttoned velvet 
cap drawn over his ears. 


BUTTONER. 


Buttoner (bz't’na1). [f. as prec. -rr.] 

1, One who or that which buttons (sce Button 
v. 2); a button-hook. 

1611 Cotcr., Boutunneur, a Buttoner; or an instrument 
wherewith buttons are pulled through their ouer-strait holes. 
1881 Confess. frivolous Gtr 68 Silver glove-buttoners. 

b. fg. That which fastens or knits tightly. 

1885 WincrieLp Bard, PAtlpot V1. i. 17 Gratitude is a 
buttoner of hearts, 

One who sews buttons on garments. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 2 Aug. 6/2, 2s. 6d. for the aforesaid 
dozen shirts, which sum has to be divided between machinist, 
finisher, buttonholer, buttoner, ironer and folder. 

Thieves cant, =BvTton sb. 9. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 202 Buttoners are those accomplices 
of thimbleriggers.. whose duty it is to act as flat-catchers or 
decoys, by personating flats, 1860 Cornh. Mag. 11. 334 
Entiter of another to play—buttoner. 

Button-hold, v. [f. Burton sé.+ Hoxn w., 
orrather, deduccd iinmediatcly from dz¢/on-hold-er.] 

trans. To take hold of (a person) by a button, 
and detain him in conversation against his will. 
Hence Bu'tton-ho:lding vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1834 S. R. Maittann Voluut, Syst. (1837) 192 Forwardness, 
impudence, and button-holding perseverance. an Hor. 
Smith Moneyed Alan V1, x. 278 Welford, button-held by 
Mr. Curling. 1858 GLapstone //omer 1.1. iii. 27 Patroclus 
+. is (to use the modern phrase) button-held by Nestor, 1860 
Cornk, Mag. 11.97 Barricade your door .. against the but- 
ton-holding world. 1880 /fome Frnt. (N. Y.) 21 Jan., 
Charles Lamb, being button-held one day by Coleridge .. 
cut off the button. 

Bu'tton-holder. [f Burton 5d. + Hoprn.] 

1, One who takes hold of a man by a button of 


his coat, so as to detain him in conversation. 

1806-7 J. Bervsrorp A/isertes Hum. Life (1826) 1.1, While 
attending a button-holder to your gate. a18go Rossetti 
Dante & Cire. 1.(1874)28 The buttonholders of learned Italy, 
who will not let one go on one’s way. 

2. A case for holding buttons. 

1870 Dickens &. Drood 12 My mother-of-pearl button- 
holder. 

Button-hole (bzt’nhael), sé. 

1. The hole or slit through which a button passes. 

1561 Siz T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtier (1577) M iij a, 
Thou shalt one daye be the aay and the haulter shal be 
the buttonhole. 1580 Baret Az. B 1608 A button hole, 
ansula, 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2094/4 One sad-coloured 
Cloth Sute with Gold Buttons and Button-holes. 19791 
Boswett Fo/mson 111. 339 With an ink-horn and pen in 
his button-hole. 1863 Kincstey Water-baé. 5 With a.. 
flower in his button-hole. 

b. collog. phrase. 7o dake one down a button- 
hole or a button-hole lower: to humiliate or take the 
conceit out of him. (Cf. /o dake one down a peg.) 

1588 Suaks. LZ. L. L. v. ii. 706 Master, let me take youa 
button hole lower. 1593 Peete Edw. /, On my word, I'll 
take you down a button-hole. 1655 Hrywoop Fort, éy 
Land, §c. 1. ti. Wks. 1874 V1. 387 You are taken a button- 
hole lower. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom iv. 21 Better 
mind yerselves, or I’ll take ye down a button-hole lower. 

2. transf. An opening like a button-hole. 

1s99 Nasue Lent. Stuffe (1871) 74 The raveled button- 
holes of her blear eyes. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. lV. 419 
The little red button-hole of a mouth. 

3. collog. Short for buetton-hole flower, bouguel. 

1879 E. H. Marsuatt in Aly Sunday Friend Mar. 19 The 
little girl who sold him a button-hole. 188: M. C. Hay 
Missing 111, 239 A dainty little buttonhole of tinted leaves. 
1883 in Harper's Mag. Nov. 840/2 A button-hole of hya- 
cinths. 

4. attrib., as in bulton-hole flower, scissors, stitch. 

1852 Blackw. Mag. LXX1. 341 Button-hole eyes and up- 
right eyelids. 1875 Cham. Yrni, 67 Traffic in button-hole 
flowers. 1984 Harper s Mag. 286/1 A wine-glass containing 
a button-hole bouquet. 1887 J/ag. Art Mar. 152 These 
threads were worked over with close button-hole stitch. 

Bu'tton-hole, v. [f. prec. sb.: in sense 2 app. 
altered from BuTToN-HoLD, which it has almost 
superseded. ] 

1. a. intr. To sew button-holes. 


scw with button-hole stitch. 

1828 (see Button-HoLinG below]. 1868 Hotme Lee &. 
Godfrey x\i. 224 Whether button-holing and enbroidering 
or not. 1882 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. xcvu. 44 Penwipers .. 
button-holed round with silk. 

2. trans. = BUTTON-HOLD. 

1862 Add V. Round VII. 381 The man who is button- 
holed, or held..and must listen to half an hour’s harangue 
about nothing interesting. 1868 H. Kincstey Mathilde 
II. 140 He went about button-holing and boring every one. 

Hence Bu'tton-ho:ling wvd/. sé. 

1828 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. i. (1863) 7 The.. 
mysteries of stitching and button-holing. 1873 Darly News 
7 Nov. 5/5 They were subjected to a good deal of button- 
holing. 1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/2 After buttonholing, the 
uniform goes into the hands of the ’ finishers’. 

Bu‘tton-ho:ler. [f. Burtoy-HoLE + -ER.] 

1, One who makes button-holes. 

1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/z The garment next goes to the 
*button-holers’. 1884 Grafiric 16 Aug. 166 The skirt-hands 
get twelve shillings a week .. the button-holers fifteen. 

2. One who ‘ button-holes’; = BuTTON-HOLDEIt I, 

1874 E. Gosse in Academy 447 The two great button- 
holers, John Gower and Thomas Heywood. 1883 — 17th 
Cent. Stud. 286 Malagene, Otway’s tiresome button-holer. 

3. collog. A button-hole flowcr. 

1884 Punch 29 Nov. 257/1 Any young clerk who .. con- 
templates buying a ’ button-holer’, or sending a Valentine. 


Buttoning (bv't’nin), v4/. sd. [f. Butron v. 


b. ¢rans. To 


1223 


+-ING1,.] The action of the verb Butron, in 
diflerent senses. + concer. A fastcning, button (ods.). 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Body & Soult. x. 21 The Persian, 
Spanish, or Italian working of silks, as spinning, twisting 
+ purling, buttoning, etc. 1647 W. Browne Polex 11. 263 
A long vestment..fastned with buttonings of diamonds. 
1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2832/4 A black Ilat, the buttening 
conunonly behind. 1826 Scott Woodstock 11. 233 Albert 
-. undid the coarse buttonings of his leathern gamashes. 
1852 J. H. Kuicur Midi. Florist vi. 108 The prevention of 
premature heading, or buttoning [in broccoli}, 1873 Su- 
day Mag. June 622 A funny little buttoning of her lips. 

Buttonless (bvt'nlés), a. [f. Burton sé. + 
-LESS.] Without buttons. Ilencc Bu'ttonless- 
ness. 

1655 Francion 1. iti. 73 My Doublet was Buttenlesse. 
1820 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 276 Ungartered stockings—but- 
tonless array. 1846 1). Jerronn Chron, Clovernook Wks. 
IV. 380 The buttonless man remonstrates with his laundress. 
1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 464 A man in a state of utter 
buttonlessness. 

Buttons. [pl. of Burton sd. uscd as a sing.] 

1. A boy in buttons, a page. co/log. 

1848 Tuackrray Dinner al Prnuanins’s 1. ti. More than 
fourteen years older than little Buttons. 1855 Fraser's 
Mag. Li. 433 He was a tiger—’a buttons’, 18979 Daly 
aVewws 6 Mar. 5/6 The variety of domestic known as a 
‘ Buttons’. 

2. A popular name for the tansy and other 
plants: see Burron sé. 3. 
Buttony (br't’ni), a. 
1. Rescmbling a button. 

1597 Gerarb //erba/ i. x. § 2.12 The buttonie flowers of 
Sea wormwood. 1862 Add VY. Round VII. 381 Buttony 
mushrooms. 

2. Abounding in buttons. 

1848 THackeray Van. Far |x, The buttony page. 1856 
— Christm. Bks, .1872' 57 The buttoniest page in all the 
street. 1861 O. W. Hotmes £ésie V. vii. 65 The small 
youth ..in a new jacket and trousers, buttony in front. 

+ Buttrelle. rare—'. % Mistake for ButTat. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xv. 28a, The 
meeres and buttrelles with whiche they desseuered theyr 
porcions of lande. 

Buttress (bz'trés), sé. Forms: 4 butres, 
5 boterace, boteras, butras, botrass, boterasse, 
(bountrace), botrase, 6 buttereis, butteras, 
bottras, butrese, butteresse, 6-7 buttresse, 7 
buttrise, buttrice, boutrisse, 8 butteress, but- 
teridge, 7- buttress. [perh. a. OF. bouterez 
nom. sing. (or ? pl.) of dozderet, ‘ flying-buttress ’, 
‘arc-boutant’ (Godef.); app. f. bowler to push, 
bear against.] 

1. A structure of wood, stone, or brick built 
against a wall or building to strengthen or support 


[f. Burton 5d. +-¥1.] 


Hits 

1388 Wycuiir Zzek. xli. 15 He mat the boteraces on ever 
Ghee side of an hundrid cubitis. 1393 Zest. Edor. (1836) 1. 
185 My body to be graven in the mynster-garth be-for the 
butres at the charnell. ¢1440 /’romp. Parv. 45 Boteras of 
a walle, machinis. muripula. 1487 Churcirw, Acc. Wig- 
toft, Lincolush, (Nicholls 1797) 82 Lyme for mendyng and 
stoppyng of the Botrasses. 1501 Douctas Pal. Hon. 1437 
Subtile muldrie wrocht mony day agoae, On buttereis, 
jalme, pillaris. 1530 Patscr. 432/2 This pyller within the 
churche answereth to this butteras without forthe. 1570 
Levins Wasp. 84 A Buttresse, fudetmentum, 1605 SHAKS. 
Macb. 1. vi.7 No Jutty frieze, Buttrice, nor Coigne of Van- 
tage. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece ww. 296 The Pilaster.. 
is propped on both sides with Buttrices. 1789 Smyti tr. 
Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 84 Ile proposes to erect brick but- 
tresses at the angles. 1849 FREEMAN Arcitit. 157 A long 
dead wall, unbroken by porch or buttress. 


1436 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 187 Wyth alle youre myghte 
take hede To kepe Yrelond .. Ffor it is a boterasse and a 
poste Undre England. 1ss0 Bate /mage both Ch. F viij, 
1639 Futter Holy War v. xxv. (1840) 287 Though his title 
was builded on a bad foundation, yet it had strong but- 
tresses. 1702 Eng. Theoph. 300 To transform those into 
butteresses of reputation, who threaten’d to ruin the same. 

2. loosely, A prop, support; a pier or abut- 


ment. 

1609 HoLtano Asm. Marcell. xxiu. iv. 222 Under which 
piece of wood there lyeth a huge great boutrisse or sup- 
porter [/idientum), even hayre-cloth stuffed full of, etc. 
1745 tr. Columedia’s ffusé, 1. v, The foundations .. will.. 
serve as a butteridge and underpropping. 1850 Prescorr 
wMe.xico 1. 155 An aqueduct that was carried over hill and 
valley..on huge buttresses of masonry. 

3. A projecting portion of a hill or mountain 
looking like the buttress of a building. 

1682 WieLer Journ. Greece vi. 453 It is .. situated as it 
were between the two Buttrices of the Mountain. 1814 
Cary Dante (1871) 145 We. stood Upon the second huttress 
of that mount. 1879 F. MALLEsoN in Lett, to Clergy 51 
The ntountain and its opposing buttress the Dow Crags. 

4. Phys. a. Used as a translation of the F, 
éperon ; b. a bony process or protuberance. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat 11.749/2 And between them[i.e. 
two portions of the bowel] is that double partition termed 
‘eperon’ or buttress by Dupuytren. 1849-52 /érdz. 1V. 
894/2 Triangular plates of bone forming a zig-zag buttress. 
1859 (did. V. 1390/1 The pelvis presents two lateral curved 
thickened buttresses or columns. 

6. Fortification. (Sec quot.) 

x80z James Wil, Dict,, Fortification, Counter-forts. are 
by some called buttresses; they are solids of masonry, built 
behind walls, and joined to them at 18 feet distance from 
center to ceuter, m order to strengthen them. 


BUTYL. 


6. Comb., as buttress-less, -like adjs. 
F LYING- BUTTRESS. 

1882 A thenzum 1 Apr. 408/2 The buttressless tower of St. 
Stephen’s. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi, ‘lhese escarped 
masses became more buttress-like and monumental. 

Buttress, v. Also 5 boterace, boterase, 6 
butteras, 7 buttresse. [f. Buttress 53.1} 

1. ‘To furnish, sustain, or strengthen with a but- 
tress or support. 

1377 [cf. b.]. 1530 Patser. 473/1 This buylding is butter. 
assed very wel, 1843 Cariyie Past & fr. 1. iil. (1872) 49 
Stately masonries . bull vem it 1886 Athenxum 30 Oct. 
§74/t The walls were buttressed with pillars. 

b. fig. Also with if. 

1377 Lance. /. #2. 1. v. 598 Pe wallis ben .. Boterased 
(A. v1. 79 brutaget}] with bileue-so-or-pow-beest-noujte- 
ysaued, 1611 Sprep //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x, xx. (1632) goo Ar- 

uments concurring to buttresse this affirination. 1769 

SuRKE Corr. (18441 I. 174 The plan of the court, would be 
. to buttress it (the ministry] up with the Grenvilles. 1882 
Car. Fox Mem. Il. xv. 115 Some of the facts concerning 
America... buttressed their arguments, 

2. To conceal by a buttress from. rare. 

18z0 Keats St. Agnes ix, Veside the portal doors, But- 
tress‘d from moonlight, stands he. 

Ylence Bu'ttressing v/. sh. and Af. a. 

185: Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xv. § 1x The tiny buttressings 
look as if they carried the superstructure on the points of 
their pinnacles. 1881 Fifeshire Frnl. 13 Jan. 4/3 Mr. 
Gladstone and ..his buttressing factions, 

Buttress(e, obs. form of BuTTetis. 


Buttressed brtrest), Ap/. a. [f. prec. + -ED ] 

Furnishcd with a buttress or buttresses; strength- 
ened, supported, or stayed by a buttress. 

1813 Scott 7rferm. un. it, Fain would he hope the rocks 
*gan change To buttress’d walls their shapeless range. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. vi. § 77.206 ‘The .. shadowed niche, 
and buttressed pier. 1860 Ruskin fod. Paint. V. 1x. ix. 
296 A religion towering over all the city—many buttressed 
188: Geikie in Macw. Mag. XLIV, 238 The isolated peaks 
and ranges of buttressed cliffs. 1886 G. Atten Live Dar- 
win x.170 A .. powerfully buttressed theory. 

Buttrice, -ise, obs. ff. Burterts, BuTTRESs. 

Butt-woman: sec Butt sé,!, 10, 

Butty (bzti). da?. [In sense 1 perh. a cor- 
ruption of Booty a, It is not clear whcthcr scnse 
2 1s the same word, but its identity seems not im- 
probable ; cf. similar use of gaffer. ] 

1. A confederate, companion, ‘ mate’. 

[1802 J. Witson (Congleton) AfS. Let. 17 Apr. to 7. 
Boucher, Butty, going Halves, Chesh. Staff] 1865 (see 
Butty-rark]. 1875 Lance. Gloss. 63 Butty, a confederate. 

2. A middleman between proprietors of mines 
and workmen, who engages to work the mine and 
raise coal or ore at so much pcr ton. 

1845 Disraeit Sydr/ (1863) 116 A Butty in the mining dis- 
tricts is a middleman: a Doggy is his manager. 1873 
Echo 22 Sept. 2/2 * Butties’. .can make £3 a week without 
difficulty. 1886 Law Times LX XX. 166/2 The butties who 
had a contract with Earl Granville to raise and get the 
ironstone from the mine at 4s. rod. per ton. 

3. Comb. and Altrib., as butty-collier, -system ; 
also butty-gang, a gang of men to whom a por- 
tion of the work in some large engineering entcr- 
prise is allotted, and who divide the procceds 
equally among themselves. 

1845 Penny Cycl. rst Supp. 1. 380/2 The miners entertain 
a bitter dishke to the ‘butty’ system. 1848 /raser’s Mag. 
XXXVII. 383 A sort of middlemanship, somewhat of the 
nature of the ‘butty’ system carried on in Staffordshire. 
1881 Gotpw. Smitn Lett, § Ess. 164 He (Mr. Brassey) 
favoured the butty-gang system, that of letting work toa 
gang of a dozen men, who divide the pay, allowing some- 
thing extra to the head of the gang. 

Bu'tty-lark. ¢a/. [f. Burry 1+ Lark.] The 
tit-lark ; see quot. 

1865 Corth. Mag. july 36 In the South the tit-lark is 
known as the ‘butty-lark’, or companion lark, because the 
cuckoo so frequently lays its eggs in that bird’s nest. 

+ Buttyly, adv. Ods.—'. ? Beautifully. 

@ 1528? Skerton Epitaph Dk. Bedford 44 He that of late 
regnyd in glory, With grete glosse, buttyly glased, Now 
low under fete doth he ly. 

+ Butward, buteward, 2. or adv. Obs. 
(Aphetic f. abuteward, AnouTWatb, q.v.]  Striv- 
ing, using influence ; busied about, going. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27696 If pou. .buteward was to lette his 
thrift, of this behoues pe mak pi scrift. /A/d. 28540, I ha 
bene butward for to lett tuix man and wijf pair childer gett. 

+ Butwin(e, -wink. 0é:.-° [Origin and 
correct form unknown : for the second element cf. 
OE. Aldapwince 1 spwinc.] Some unknown bird. 

1570 Levins .Wanrp. 133 A Butwin, bird, capella. 1678 
Puivuirs (App), Butt-wine, a sort of bird which some 
think to be ie same which Rider calls Capella avis, 1721- 
1800 Baitey, Butwink, Putwin, a Bird, 

Buty, Butyful, obs. ff. Booty, BeauTiruL. 

Butyl (biti). Chem. [f. But-yric\f. L. bzecy- 
rune butter)+-yL. So called from its relation 
to bulyric actd, q.v.J 

1, The monatomic alcohol radical of the tctra- 
carbon series, C, H,, called by its discoverer 
Corbet Valy/, and by later chemists also Zefry/, 
and Quarty'/. 

(There are four isomeric modifications of Tetryt, 

CH3CHeCII»CHy, (CHly..CIICIIy, 
CyHs.CH.CH,, (CIf54.C, 


See also 


BUTYR. 


of which the second or /sodzty/ is the butyl of Wurtz, ‘a 
colourless oily liquid, having a faint but agreeable odour, 
and a slight taste with burning after-taste ’ (Watts). 

1868-77 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) V.731 Tetryl or butyl. 
Ibid. V1. 373 With sodium it gives off..but little butyl. 
1870 TyNnoatt //eat xv. § 750 It is called nitrite of butyl. 

2. attr7b. Of butyl, butylic, tetrylic: as in dzty7 
compounds, group, series; also butyl acetate, alde- 
hyde, chloride, oxide, sulphide, etc. ; and esp. in 
butyl alcohol, C, I1,,O, of which there are four 
isomers, 1. zormal butyl alcohol or propyl carbinol 
(which yields butyric acid), 2. fermentatron or 
rsobutyl alcohol or tsopropy! carbinol, 3. secondary 
butyl alcohol or methyl-ethyl carbinol, 4. tertiary 
butyl alcohol or trimethyl carbinol ; butyl hydride 
= guartane, a volatile hydro-carbon C, Hy, the 
lightest of all known liquids; butyl aldehyde, 
the same as butyric aldehyde. So many other 
combinations as butyl carbinol, butyl benzene, etc. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. (1874) 330 Butyl hydride..is the 
lightest of all known liquids. /ézd. 331 This [normal butyl 
alcohol] is the primary alcohol, as it yields on oxidation 
butyl aldehyde and butyric acid. 1869-71 Warts Dict. 
Chem, (1879) VI. 373 lsopropyt-carbinot or tsoprimary- 
butylic Alcohol constitutes the butylic alcohol of Wurtz, 
which was extracted from fusel-oil. For a long time it was 
the only butyl alcohol known to chemists. 1873 Fowners 
Chem. 599 Butyl-carbinol is prepared from normal butyl 
alcohol in the same manner as the latter from normal propyl 
alcohol. 1880 Aled. Temp. Frnt. July 167 He found that 
butyl and propyl alcohols were possessed of strong toxic 
properties, 

3. Hence derivatives in Butyl-: Butyla‘ctic, 
in Butylactic acid: the monobasic acid, C,H, O,, 
derived from Butyl glyeol; the tetracarbon or 
Butylene member of the Lactic series. Butyl- 
amide, a less correct name for BUTYRAMIDE. 
Bu'tylami:ne, an AMINE, or compound ammonia 
of the butyl series. Bu'tylene, the diatomie hydro- 
carbon or olefine of the butyl series, C, H;, also 
called Aztene and Tetrene, of which there are 
several isomeric modifications ; in comb. as dz¢y- 
lene alcohol, etc. Butyle‘nie a., of or pertaining to 
Butylene. Butylie (biztilik) a., of or pertaining 
to Butyl, as in dutylic alcohol, butylic ether, etc. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 688 Butylactic acid bears 
to butyric acid the same relation that lactic acid bears to 
propionic acid. /ézd. (1877) V. 733 Tetrylic or butylic al- 
cohol of fermentation is a primary alcohol. 1877 — Fowznes’ 
Chem. 11. 57 Butene or Butylene—of this hydro-carbon 


there are three modifications... Normal butene, Psendo- 
butene, Isobutene. 


Butyr. Chem. An adaptation of L. betyram 
RUTTER, sometimes used in technical senses. 

1840 H. Creeve in Jrv/, Agric. Soc. 1.1. 32x Butyr, (or, 
as it is commonly called, butter) of antimony. 1882 Chemzzst 
& Drug. XXIV. 56/1 Butyr of antimony, oil of vitriol, etc. 

Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemical 
compounds belonging to or derived from the bu- 
tyric series, and of some minerals. (Cf. ButTyRo-.) 

Butyrace'tic acid, an acid having the composi- 
tion of a combination of butyric and acetic acid, 
C,H,O,.C, H,O,, also called psezdo-acetic acid; 
its salts are Butyracetates. Bu'tyral, Butyral- 
dehyde, two isomeric compounds, C, H, O, alde- 
hydes of the butyric series. Bu'tyrami:de, the 
amide of the butyrie series, C,H,;O.NH,, crys- 
tallizing in snow-white nacreous tables. Bu‘ty- 
rate, a salt of butyric acid. Butyre-llite, J/7., 
Tana’s name for the natural fatty substance, bog- 
buttery, Bu'tyrin, an oily liquid analogous to the 
acetins, obtained by the direet action of butyric 
acid on glycerin. Bu'tyrite a. Chem., a com- 
pound formed from butyric acid and mannite 
(Watts) ; b. A/zw., another name for Butyrellite. 
Bu'tyrone, the kctone of the butyric series, also 
called dipropyl ketone CO. (C,H,), Bu'tyryl, 
C,H,0, the radical of butyric acid. 

1826 Henry Chem. IT. 446 This oil [butter], according to 
Chevreul, is resolvable intotwo; the one. .hecalls butirine, 
because it contains butyric acid or its elements, 1839-47 
Tovo Cyct. Anat. I1t. 359/1 Butter may be regarded as 
composed of..stearine, elain, and butyrine. 1873 Fownrs 
Chen. 547 Several of the paraffins are produced by the dry 
. distillation of butyrates. 1853 Pharmaceut. Drnt. X111. 
72 he Chloride of Butyryle is .. liquid. 1869-71 Watts 
Dict. Chem. (1879) V1. 380 Lutyryl ..is an aromatic oil, 
slightly soluhle or insoluble in water. 

Butyraceous (biztire!-fas), a, [f. L. bztyr- 
um butter +-ACEOUS : cf. F. butyracé.] 

1. Of the nature of butter; buttery. 

1668 PAr?. Trans. 111. 887 Milk .. whence, and from the 
three parts whereof, viz Butyraceous, Serous, and Caseous 
.-he would deduce the different nature of the Humors and 
Spirits composing the hlood. 1778 Anat. Dialogues 6 An 
oleaginous or butyraccous matter. 1844 T. Grauam Dom. 
Med.174 Whey is the watery saccharine part of milk, freed in 
a great ineasure from the butyraceous and caseous matters. 

Jig. 1870 Lowetn Study Wind. 249 If repugnance for 
having fine phrases take the place of butyraceous principle. 

2. Produeing or contatning butter. 

1863 R. Burrow Adcokuta 1 324 Vhe varieties of buty- 
raceous nuts are almost wholly unknown. 1876 — Gorilla 
LL. 1. 220 The Nje or Njeve a towering butyraceous tree. 
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Butyric (biztirik), a. Chem. [f.as prec. + 
-1c.) Of or pertaining to butter, esf. in reference 
to its chemical constitution and formation, Hence: 

1. Sutyric acid, the monatomic, monobasic, 
fatty acid of the Buryn series, C,H, O,, of which 
there are two modifications, zormal butyric and 
tsobutyric acid; the former occurring in butter, 
eod-liver oil, and other substances, is a colourless 
viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of both 
vinegar and rancid butter. Its salts are dztyrates. 

1826 [see Butyr-]. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Axat, III. 3590/1 
Chevreul. .has named them the. butyric, caproic, and capric 
acids. 1845 G. Day Simon's Anim, Chen. 1. 78 By .. fer- 
mentation butyric acid may be obtained from sugar .. the 
fermentation, at first viscous, subsequently lactic, gradually 
becomes butyric. 1871 TynDALL Fragm. Se. (ed. 6) II. xi. 
275 Air .. is according to Pasteur, absolutely deadly to the 
yibrios which provoke the butyric acid fermentation. __ 

2. Butyric series: the series of compound bodies 
related to Butyric acid, or containing the radical 
Buryryn, C,H,O; as Butyric aldehyde, C,H, O; 
Butyric ether or Ethyl butyrate, C,H;- C,H; O,; 
a colourless oily liquid, having a pleasant fruity 
odour; Butyric anhydride or oxide (C,H, O),O. 

1854 ScorFeRN in Or?’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 109 Butyric 
ether and butyric methyl ether. 1863 Watts Dect. Chen. 
(1879) I. 695 Yo the presence of small quantities of butyric 
ether, the peculiar flavour of pine-apples, melons, and some 
other fruits is due. /ézd. Butyric anhydride is a colour- 
less, very mobile, and highly refracting liquid. 

Hence Buty‘rically adv. 

1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Ferment. 209 A great number of 
compounds are susceptible of fermenting butyrically. 

Butyro- (biztiro), comb. form of L. butyrum, 
used in technical, chiefly chemical words, as dztyvo- 
acetic, combining butyric and acetic. Cf. Butyr-. 

¢1865 Circ. Sc. I. 336/2 The chemist calls these butyric, 
butyro-acetic, and formic acids. 

Butyrous (bivtires), a. [f. L. betyr-um + 
-oUS, corresp. to F. butyreux.] Of the quality or 
nature of butter ; butyraceous, buttery. 

1669 Boyie Contxz. new Exp. 11. (1682)117 To separate the 
Butyrous from the Caseous part. 1685 G. Harvey Curing 
Dis, by Expect. vi. 39. 1774 A. Hunter Georgis. Ess. (1803) 
III. 257 The cream was of a thick butyrous consistence. 

Hence Bu'tyrousness, buttery quality. 

1662 H. Srusse fxd. Nectar ili. 42 You may easily per- 
ceive in a rich nut..an extraordinary butyrousness. 

+ Buvable, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. buvable, f. 
duv- stem of dozve to drink.] Drinkable. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Hypanis, whyche som- 
tyme was sweet & buvable, & now is salt and bitter. 

Buve(n, var. of Bove prep. Obs. 

| Buve'tte. [a. F. dzvette tavern, road-side 
inn.] A tavern, small inn. 

1753 in Chambers Cyc?, Supp. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 505 
They passed little roadside inns and buvettes. 


Buwe(n, obs. form of Bow z, 
*“Buxam, obs. form of Buxom. 
Buxees, obs. form of BAKSHEESH. 


1686 ATS, Let. Fob Charnock to Councit of Batasore 3 June, 
If the peons come in five days give them 4 annas buxees. 


Buxeous (bza'ks/as), a. [f. L. bzexe-ws, f. baxus 
box-tree +-ous.] Of or pertaining to box or the 
box-tree. 

1731 in Baitey vol. II. 1847 in Craic3 and in mod, Dicts. 

+ Buxerry. Os. exc. H7s/. Also bucksaree, 
-ry, buxarry. [Of uncertain etymology: Col. 
Yule (Appendix) suggests that it may be Hind. 
baksdri ‘native of Buxar’.] A matchlock-man. 

1757 Ciive in Grant 7st, Jxdia I. ix. 52/2 Leaving only 
a few Europeans with 200 new-raised Bucksarees to guard 
our camp. 1778 E. Lonc Yawaica 1 (Y.) Having sent 
Ensign McKion with..150 buxerries. 1850 Broome Rise 
4 Progr. Bengat Army (Y.) Buxarries were nothing more 
than Burkandaz, armed and equipped in the usual native 
manner. c 1880 Grant Hist, /ndia I. viii. 45/1, 1,500 Buck- 
saries, or native matchlockmen. 

Buxey, var. of BuKsHI. 

Buxhome, -humnesse, obs. ff. BuxoM, -NESS. 

Buxia, Buxie, var. ff. Buxinz, BAKSHEESH. 

Buxi‘ferous. a. rare—°. [f. L. buxifer box- 
bearing +-ous.] Bearing or producing box-trees. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in BAILEY. 

Buxine (bzksain). Also buxin(a, buxia. 
[inod. f. L. bzex-2s box+-INE4,.] A vegetable 
alkaloid obtained from the box-tree, said to be 
identical with bebeerine (see BEBEERU). 

1836 Penny Cyct. VI. 73/1 Buxina.. has generally the ap- 
pearance of a translucid deep brown-coloured mass. 1863 
Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) 1. 699 Buxine has a bitter taste 
and excites sneezing. 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 56 
Beheeria, or. -buxia, is whitish, amorphous, inodorous. 

[Buxion, misreading of dur7on, BuRGEON. 

€1400 Test. Love. 11/1560) 290 b/t A sere tree, without 
huxioning or fruite. [bid. 1M. 299b/1 Though. .the braunches 
[be] scere, and no buxions shew. /d7d. ‘Thy braunches must 
huxionen. 1736 Baitry, zxzonen, to Bud. Chauc.} 

Buxom (bz‘ksim), a, Forms: ibuhsum, ibue- 
sum, 2-3 buhsum/in, 3 bocsum, -om, 3-8 bux- 
um, 4 bo3sam, boghsom, bousum, -om, (?) bu- 
sum, boxsom(e, bouxsome, bowxom, buxsom, 
4 5 bowsom, boxsum, buxsum, 4-6 bouxom/e, 
boxom(e, -um, 4-7 bughsom, bowsum, bux- 


BUXOM., 


ome, 5 bouxum, buxhum, 5-6 buxume, bux- 
some, -home, (?) buscom, 6 bowsome, buxam, 
buckesom(e, 6-8 bucksome, 7-8 bucksom, (9 
bucksome), 4- buxom. [early ME. duhsum, tbuc- 
sum (perh.:—-OE, *bvhsum, *zebsihsum), f. stem 
of biizgan (zebuzan) Bow v.1 + -somME; cf. MDu. 
boochsaem, Du. buigzaam, Ger. biegsam flexible, 
pliant. Branch II seems to have arisen from sense 
1 c; the development of sense 3 being precisely 
the same as in BuirHE, that of 4 asin Fr. 7o/z from 
‘blithe’ to ‘comely ’.] 

I. Easily bowed or bent. 1. Morally. 

+ a. Obedient ; pliant ; compliant, tractable (Zo). 
Oés. (exc. as a rare archaism. 

c11975 Lamb. Hom. 57 Beo buhsum toward gode. J/édid. 
75 Beon him ibucsum ouer alle bing. c 1200 Ormin 6176 Pin 
laferrd birrp be buhsumm beon. c1zs0 Gen. § Ex. 980 An 
angel..bad hire. .to hireleuedi buxum ben. 1340 HampPote 
Pr, Cousc. 8148 Alle men..Pat meke of hert er here, and 
bowsom. ¢1380 Wycuir Sef. Wks, 111.49 Oure Ladi Marye 

. was .. buxumer to his bidding pan ony hond-mayde. 
c¢1440 Generydes 2505, Thanne came ther in. .The buscom- 
mest folk, c1450 LoneLicx Grai? lii. 1006, I schal. .maken 
hem buxom to 30wre hond. 1496 Dives § Panp,(W. de 
W.) 1v. i. 160/r We ben..to them buxom and meke. 1523 
FitzHers. Surv (1539) 15, I shall be buxome and obedient 
to justyces. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 287 b, 
The Consuls should. .sweare faythfully to become bonnaire 
and buxome to the Pope. 1591 SPENSER AZ. Hudbberd 626 
So wilde a beast.. buxome to his bands, is ioy to see. ¢ 1684 
MS. Let. Corporation of Kirkby to Fudge Feffreys, Your 
Lordship was pleased to give us.. your oath to become a 
buxome and beneficial member of this corporation. [1843 
Borrow Bible ix Spain xliii, To be buxom and obedient to 
the customs and laws of the republic. 1867 THiRLWALL 
Lett. Friend (1881) 88 In the hope that you will be buxom 
and good, I conclude now my New Year’s Lecture.] 

+b. Submissive, humble, meek. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M. 8356 Pat lauedi til hir lauerd lute Wit 
buxum reuerence and dute. /47d. 29009 Oure praier aw euer 
forto be bowsum. 1340 Ayevé, 59 Hi. aoaeb: -pet hi byeb 
zuo kueade and zuo zenful.. vor bet me ham herep and 
hyealde uor wel bo3sam. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 57 Buxum, 
or lowly or make, Avsnitis, pus, mansuetus. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 141 His sisteres praye with bowsom beede. 
a31485 Hottann Houlate xxxiv. 12 Bowsum obeysance. 

+e. Gracious, indulgent, favourable; obliging, 
amiable, courteous, affable, kindly. Ods. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. vi. 56 Bouweb forb bi a brok beo- 
boxum-of-speche. 1393 /d7d. C.1v. 421 God hym-self hotep 
To be boxoine at my bidding. c1460 7owneley ALyst. An- 
nunc. 79 (Angel to Foseph) Meek and buxom looke thou 
he, And with her dwelle. 1536 BELLENDEN Croz. Scot. 
(1821) I. 18 To mak the reders more bowsum and attent. 
Jbid. 108 Mlk story be thi self is separat, To mak thaim 
bowsome to thine audience. 

+d. with 7z£: Easily moved, prone, ready. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 25208 Pan suld we be. .bowsom his bid- 
inges to fullfill. 1340 Hampote P”, Cozse. 50 The creatours 
pat er dom..er bughsom To lof hym. 1377 Lancet. P. P/. 
RB. vi. 197 Many a beggere for benes buxome was to swynke. 
c1440 Gesta Rom, (1879) 22 Pe flesh is euer lewid, and 
buxom to do Evil. 

+2. Physically: Flexible, pliant. 
pressure, unresisting ( foet.). Ods. 

1596 SPENSER F, Q, 1. x1. 37 Then gan he .. scourge the 
buxome aire so sore That to his force to yielden it was faine. 
1s99 A. M. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 278/2 The Pockes. . 
are verye buxume. 1618 CrookE Body of Max 1111 Their 
substance is.. flexible or buxome that they should not 
breake but giue way to violence. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. n1, 842 
Wing silently the buxom Air, @1700 Drypen Palamon 
& Arc. 1. 519 Her turtles fann’d the buxom air above. 

II. Blithe, jolly, well-favoured. 

3. Blithe, gladsome, bright, lively, gay. arch. 

(The explanation in Bailey atid Johnson, ‘amorous, wan- 
ton’, isapparently only contextual.) 

1590 GREENE Never too late Aiv, Grey and buxome were 
his eyne. x1g98 Florio, Vago..blithe..buckesome, full of 
glee. 1599 SuHaxs. Hen. V, ui, vi. 28 A Souldier firme and 
sound of heart, and of buxome valour. 1620 SHELTON Qzzx. 
IV. xxx. 229 He went on his Journey..most glad and buck- 
some. 1658 Lennarp tr. Charron’s Wisd. Pret., Philosophy, 
such as this Book teacheth, is altogether pleasant, free, 
bucksome, and if I may so say, wanton too. 1675 Cotton 
Poet. Ws. (1765) 267 A fine Miss..as free, Buxom, and 
amorous as He. 1678 Marve tt Def. ¥. Howe Wks. 1875 
IV. 196, I could not but remark here of The Discourse... 
how jovial It is and bucksom. 1827 HEBER Europe 312 
Freedom’s buxom blast. 1848 Lytton Harold 1.1, That 
buxom month. 

4. Full of health, vigour, and good temper; 
well- favoured, plump and comely, ‘jolly’, com- 
fortable-looking (in person). (Chiefly of women.) 

1589 GREENE MMenaph. (Arb.) 43 A bonny prety one, As 
bright, buxsome and as sheene As was shee, 1608 Mrppte- 
ton Fam. Love 1. vii, Those ribs shall not enfold thy buxom 
limbs. 1611 Cotar. s.v. Matineux, An earlie man is bux- 
ome. 1681 Hickerineitt Vind. Naked Truth u. 22 Those 
lazy and bucksome Abby-Lubbers. 1683 tr. Zvasonus’ 
Moriz Enc. 16 My followers are smooth, plump, and buck- 
som. 1742 Gray Ode Eton Cotl., Theirs buxom health of 
rosy hue. 1779 Jounson Gray Wks. 1787 IV. 303 His epithet 
buxom heatth is not elegant; he seems not to understand 
the word. 1823 Scott Peveril xxi, She was a buxom 
dame about thirty. 1828 — #. AZ. Per/A iii, A buxom priest. 
1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. i. vill. (1872) 153 Fresh buxom 
countenances. 1873 S. Sea Buddies i. 4 Aslight gathering 
in of her dress. .to exhibit her buxom figure to full perfection. 


5. Comé., as buxom-looking. 


1840 Barnam/zgot, Leg. (1858) 77 He... followed a buxom- 
looking handmaiden into the trecerase parlour. 


Yielding to 


BUXOM. 


+ Bu'xom, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] With 
to: To yield ¢o, obcy. 

1305 Adatitnd Conf. 467 in F. E. 7’. (1862) 83 Pe bischop 
- him bet atte Iaste pat he scholde not bileue godes wille to 
do To buxom to holi churche. (Query, read To be buxom.] 

+ Buxomly (bu ksdmli), adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
adj. (which see for Forms) +-Ly¥*.] Obediently, 
humbly, meckly; courteously, willingly. 

a12a40 Lofsongin Cott, //om. 215 \ch buhsumiiche bi-seche 
be Iouerd. .det pu beo mi red nu, a1300 Cursor AL, 21351 
We agh to buxumli it her. cx13z0 Seny2 Sages 3459 Ihe 
bowed him ful bowsumly. 1340 Aye. 70 He ssel herye 

‘od and him bo3samliche ponky, pet him bep yloked. 1393 

ANGL. , /’/. C, xvi. 283 [ueriche busshope, by pe lawe 
sholde buxumliche wende.. porgh hus prouynce. ¢ 1400 
Maunpbev. viii. 82 He commanded. .to all his subgettes.. 
buxomly to resceyve me. 1§13 DouGLas +E xeis vii. vi. 124 
Amang small geyr now entris bowsumly. 1540 [lyrpr 
Vives’ Instr. Chr, Wom, (1592) X. iv, That they do their 
duty diligently, meekly, and buxomly. 1678 A. Lirrtevon 
Lat, Dict. s.v., Buxomly, clesmenter, obedienter. 

Buxomness (bzksimnés). [f. Buxom a. (which 
sec for Forms) ; sce -NESS.] 

+1. Obedience, submissiveness; lowliness, hu- 
mility. Ods. 

01175 Lamb, Hom. 73 Bi-spreng me lauerd mid buhsum- 
nesse. ¢1230 //adi JVeid. 41 Pu schalt..teamen..Simplete 
of semblaunt and buhsumnesse and stilde. 1297 R. Gu.ouc. 
318 Ife bygan ys herte in bocsumnesse amende. @1300 
Cursor M. 25135 We sall.. knaw with bowsumnes Pat 
no gude dede of oure self es. 1340 Hampore /’7. Conse. 
7848 Pare es lowtyng and reverence, And boghsomnes and 
obedience [in heaven]. 1362 Lanci. ?. Pt A. 1. 171 He brak 
Boxumnes pborw bost of him-seluen. @1qz0 OccLeve De 
Reg. Princ. 3575 God toke upone hym humble buxomnesse. 
1613 R.C. Fable Alph. (ed. 3) Buxommuesse, plyablenesse, 
or humble stooping, in signe of obedience. 1678 A. Littie- 
ton Lat. Dict. s.v., Buxomness or meckness, obseqgutni. 
1721 in Batley. : F WY 

+ 2. Graciousness, kindly disposition ; courtesy, 
complaisance. Ods. 

14.. Gold. Litany in Maskell M/on. Rit. Il. 245 By thy 
infinite buxomnes: haue mercy on vs. 1483 Cath, Angl. 
so A Buxumnes, clemencta. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. 162 
Moost blessed fader Primate... whom Almighty God by 
hys ineffable buxumnes..hath creat and erecte, 1577 
Stanynurst Descr. /rel. in Holtushed V1. 22 You should 
never marke him or his bedfellow (such was their buxom- 
nesse)..once make a sowre face at anie ghest. 

3. Blitheness, gaiety. arch. 

1598 FLorio, Gavezza..blithnes, iolitie, buckesomnes. 1620 
Suetton Qurx. IV. xix. 159 The Beauty, Spirit and Buck- 
someness of the wench mishk’d him not. 1814 Cary Dante 
(1871) 317 In him are summed, Whate’er of buxomness and 
free delight May be in spirit. 

4. modern. Comely plumpness. 

1875 Besant & R. Harp & Cr. II. viii. 196 She ts fat, she 
is fair. she has still many summers of buxomness before her. 

Buy (bei), v. Forms: 1 byczan, -can, (bicgan), 
2-5 buggen, biggen, bugge, bigge, 4 by3e, 4-5 
bygge(n, begge(n), 5 byche. Also 3 bi3en, 3-7 
buye, 3-5 bien, 3-6 bie, 4-5 byen, 4-6 bye, by, 
(4 byi, biy, bii, bij, bi, by3e, biz3e, byye, 4-5 be, 
5 byin, -yn), 5 beye(n, bey, 6-7 buie, 7— buy ; 
3rd sing, 1 by3(e)p, 2 bihd, 3 bu(e)S, 4 (Ayenb.) 
bayp, buyep, 5 bieth. 

Imper. 1 byze, 3 bu(e), 4 bye, by, p/. 1 byczad. 

Pa, t. 1-3 bohte, (2-3 bouchte), 3-4 bouhte, 
3-5 bo3te, bou3te, (3 bochte), 4 bo3t, (bohut), 
4-5 bou;t, boght, boughte, (5 bout), 5- bought, 
Sc. bocht, (6 bowth). 

Pa. pple. 1 (ge)boht, 2 iboht, 3 boht, 3-4 
bohut (i-, y-jbou3t, 3-4, 7 boght, 3-5 bo5t, 
4 yboht, bowght, (bout), 4-5 boghte, bo3te, 
(y-)bou3te, (5 ybou3ht), 5-6 boughte, (6 
bouht, bowte, beyght), 5— bought, S¢. bocht. 

(OE. bycg(e\an, bohte, geboht, corresp. to OS. 
buggjan, *bohta, giboht, Goth. bugjan, bauhta, 
baukts; of unknown origin, not found outside 
Teut., and not to be connccted, so far as can be 
seen, with the stem dug- Bow. The inflexion was 
imper. dye, dyezad ; ind. pres. bycge, byzest, byzep, 
pl. dyegad; subj. pres. dycge, dyegen; whence ME. 
s.w. buye, buggep; bugee, buyest, buyep, bugeep ; 
bugge, -en; levelled before 1500 to duy- all through, 
whence the modern spelling. The forms in degge, 
bey- were Kentish; digge, bie, by, midland and 
north. ; in the latter the levelling to é7ze, dy, took 
place as carlyas1300. Cf. the comp. ABy, ABYE. 

In the pa. t. of this vb., the terminations were added with- 
out connecting vowel: WGer. Joh-ta has the regular 
OTeut. o for « before an a- vowel, as in tvorhta, from 
tuurkjan, OF. wyrcan to Work.) ~ 

1. trans. To get possession of by giving an 
equivalent, usually in moncy; to obtain by pay- 
ing a price; to purchase. (Correlative to se//.) 
Const. of, from, tat (the seller), for, with (the 
price). 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 7 Pa sebohten hig anne 
zcyr, mid bam feo. /ééd¢. John iv. 8 His leorning-cnihtas 
ferdon pa to piere ceastre woldon him mete bicgan. 1154 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Pe Judeus of Noruuic 
bohten an Christencild. ar2go Uretsun in Cott. Hont. 185 
Nis he fol chapmon pe bup deore a wac ping. 1497 R. Grouc. 
390 Bu a peyre [hose] of a marc. a@1300 Cursor Al, 4764 
Pai moght noght find to bi pam bred. 1340 -4yed. 36 To 


1225 


begge..corn..lesse be pe haluedele, banne hit his worp, 
1380 Wyciir Serm, Iii. Sel. Wks. IL. 177 Men shulden not 
bie pis office. 1393 Lana. /’. Pd. C. 1x. 304 Ich haue no 
peny..polettes for to bigge. c1q0o Maunpev. ii. 12 A kyng 
of Fraunce boughte theise Relikes..of the Jewes. ©1400 
Afpol. Loll. g Wan I by meit for money, I selle pe nioney 
pat be tober man bieth. ¢ 1420 /’ad/ad 1. 1065 ‘l'o bey thi heen 
[i-e. bees) heholde hem riche and fulle. ¢ 1430 /reemasonry 
358 Pay wele every mon algate, That thou hast ybow3ht 
any vytayles ate. c1440 AGNes Paston in Lett, xxv. 1. 39 
Gif ye wolde byin hera goune. c 1449 V’Ecock Refr. 493 
It was not leeful that men ete fleisch which was offrid to 
idols neither bigge thilk fleisch. 1476 /?/esupton Corr. 37 
Under a hundred shillings | can by non. rg02z 3 in Coma.- 
Place Bk. 15th Cent. (1886) 173 Item bowte of Roger Cawt- 
haw..v cumbe berly. 1545 Brinxtow Lasnent. (1874) 99 No 
man will bye their ware any niore. 1580 Bartt Adv. B coo 
Be the price neuer so great it is well bought that a man 
Tuust needes haue. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. JV, 1. ii. 56, 1 bought 
him in Paules, and hee’l buy mee ahorse in Smithfield. 1714 
Lavy M. W. Montacue Lett. xc. 146 To..buy some little 
Cornish borough. 1790 Burke /*r. Rev. Wks. V. 346 With 
you a man can neither carn nor buy his dinner, without a 
speculation, 1855 Tennyson Brook 222 We bought the 
farm we tenanted before. 

b. absol. (Often coupled with se//.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 70 pa hig ferdun and woldon 
bycgean, fa com se bryd-guma_¢ 1200 772, Coll. Hom, 
213 Pat is urealre wune, pe biggedandsilled. 1340 Hamvore 
Pr. Consc. 4399 Nan sal bye with pam ne selle. ¢ 1386 
Cnuaucer Schipm. 7.304 This marchaund..bieth, and cre- 
aunceth. 1483 Cath. Anet. 30/1 To by and selle, asucefo- 
nort, ¢1§38 Starkey /ngland u. i. 175 He that Byth 
dere, may sel dere. 1755 SMoLLETT Quiz. (1803) I. 233 He 
that buys and denies, ie own purse belies. 1863 Mus. C. 
Crarkre Shaks. Char. xiv. 360 Pestering her swain to buy 
for her. 

c. intr. To buy into (earlier also 7, prep.): 
to buy a commission in (a regiment) ; to purchase 
stock in (the public funds), shares in (a trading 
company). 

1681 Treat. East-/ndia Trade 11,1. had rather buy in this 
Stock..at 300 /. for 100 /, then come into any New Stock at 
even Money. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 671 The man 
who buys into a public stock. 

d. ¢rans, Of things: To be an equivalent price 
for; to be the means of purchasing. 

1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado 1. i. 183 Can the world buie such 
ajewell? 1622 Matynes Anc. Law.-Jerch, 87 A London 
mingled colour cloth, would haue bought at Lisborne two 
chests of Sugar. 1691 Locke JV&s. (1727) II. 67 [fone Ounce 
of Silver will buy, 1.e. is of equal Value to one Bushel of 
Wheat. A/od. Health is a treasure that gold cannot buy 
It was his wife’s money that bought the farm. 

2. fig. To obtain, gain, procure, in exchange for 
something else, or by making some sacrifice. 

e1175 Lamb, [/om. 137 Denne bid bes monnes wile ibeht 
mid (ae elmisse. a@12z2§ Aucr. R. 190 Worldliche men 
bugged deorre helle, pen 3e dod heuene. cxzg0 J/oral 
Ode 65 in Cott. [/om, 163 Ech mon mid pet he hauet mei 
buggen houene riche. a1307 Prov. //endyng xxix, Dere 
is bopt pe hony pat is licked of pe porne, quob Hendyng. 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, No honor may be wonne, But 
that I muste with my deth it beye. 1513 Doucias ners 
X. Vili. 157 Desyrand he mycht by for mekill thing That 
he had nevyr tuichit Pallas 3ing. 157 Ascuam Scholem. 
‘Arb.) 155 Blu]ying witte at the dearest hand, that is, 
by long experience of the hurt and shame that cummeth of 
mischeif. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. 1v. 102 Short intermission 
bought with doublesmart. 1813 Scott Nokcby 1, x, Forced 
the embarrassed host to buy By query close, direct reply. 
1866 Kincstey //erez, xviii. (1877) 222 A war which conld 
buy them neither spoil nor land. 

+3. To pay the penalty of, suffer the conse- 

quences of, ‘pay for’; to expiate, atone for; 
= AbBy v. 2 (of which it was probably an aphetic 
form: cf. Bre v.). Often with dear; sometimes 
with dz¢ter, sore; and in phrase, to éuy the bar- 
gain. 

c1250 Gen. § Ex. 3683 Dat gruching hauen he derre bo3t. 
@ 1300 Cursor AM. 1215 And [god] will pat he bii be vttrage. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 Griffyn..was proued traitoure 
fals, & pat bouht he fulle dere. 1393 Lancr. P. Pf. C. xvi. 
304 Now he buyeb hit ful bitere. ?a1g00 Morte Arth. 
(Roxb.) 66 His dedis shall be bought full sore. c¢1400 
Maunpbev. vii. 76 In tokene that the Synnes of Adam scholde 
ben boughte in that same place. 1530 Patscr. 455/z, I bye 
the bargayne, or I fele the hurte or displeasure of a thyng. 
@ 1553 Uva. Royster D.i:Arb.) 72 Let them the bargaine 
bie. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. Wii. 87 Then is that 
bitter beyght. 1587 ‘Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 154 Whether 
they Did buie their marriage deare. 1599 GREENE George 
a Gr. (7867) 263, I will make thee by this treason dear. 
¢1615 Cuapman Odlyss. iv. 664 “Iwill not long be.. Before 
thou buy this curious skill with tears. 

tb. In fass, Of an offence: To be cxpiated or 
‘visited’ wfon (the offender). Obs. rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 13849 And qua pis couenand haldes 
noght Pat it be dere apon him boght. 

+4. To set free by paying a price; to redeem, 
ransom ; ¢sp. fig. in Theol. to redeem (from sin, 
hell, etc.). Ods. exc. in theological use, and in 

that now rather a conscious metaphor from 1 ; 


redeem being the ordinary word for this sense. 
01175 Lamb. ffom. 19 Pet pet earus bohte deore. a 1300 
Lymn to Godin Trin. Coll, ovr. 258 He vs bouchte wid 
his blod of be feondes swiche. a 1300 £. £. Psalter cxxix. 
[cxxx.] 8 And he sal bie [v. ». bien] Irael of alle his wiced- 
nesses. /Afd. xxv[i]. 11 Bye me, and of me have merci. a 1300 
Curser M,152 He com his folk to bij. /d/d. 6173 Mans barn 
wit pris he boght. /dzd. 9598 For to bij his prisun vte. 


1375 Barsour Sruce xvit. 336 Mary, That bare the byrth | 


that all can by. 1377 Lancc. /’. 7°. B. xt. 202 Redemptor 
was his name, And we his bretheren, pourgh hym ybou3t. 


BUY. 


¢1400 Maunxvev. Prol. 2 Yo bye and to delyvere us from 
Deynes of [felle. 1413 Lyva. Mydgr. Seile iv. xiit. 11483) 
63 Ele that hath mysdone hath no thynge wherwith to 
beyen hyin seluen 1534 More On the J'assion Wks. 1325/1 
By hys payne to..bye our soules from payne. 1552 Amp. 
Hamiton Catech. 95 (Quhilk hats bocht us with his precious 
blude. 1633 DP. Frercner /’xrfple /s?. 1.xxxii, Who bought'st 
man, whom man ithough God)did sell. 1709 Watts //j:2, 
‘7 (We) give immortal praise’, God the Son. .who bought 
us with his hlood. 1836 J. Gupert ¢ As. A fonens, vi. (1852) 
172 So far from mercy having been properly purchased for 
us, mercy herself buys us. 

5. To gain over, engage ‘a person by moncy or 
otherwise (¢o or éo do something); usually in Lad 
sense, to hire. arch. (Cf. buy off, 7 a; buy over, 9. 

1652 ree State comp. Monarchy 1, (1) did. .lay out. .the 
poore Talent God intrusted me with, to buy them to the 
waies of Peace, 1655 60 STaNLey //sst, Philos. 11707) 88/1 
One that for a Drachm might be bought into any thing. 
1 7, Drvven Virg. Georg. w. 573 Nor 1s [he] with Pray’rs, 
or Bribes, or Flatt’ry bought. 1783 Apvison Cato th il. 57 
Millions of worlds Should never buy me to be like that 
Causar. 1878 Moxrtty Diderot II. 121 She did her best. .to 
buy the author, ; j 

IT. Phrases and combinations. 

* Combined with adverbs. 

6. Buy in. 

a. rans. To collect a stock of (commodities) 
by purchase; often in expressed or implicd op- 
position to se// out, Often abso. 

1622 [5. MisseLpen ‘ree Trade 77 Some..few..doe ivine 
..toengrosse and buy ina Conmnodity, and sell it out againe 
at their owne price. 1628 SANDERSON 72v0 Ser. at St. 
Pants t. 36 ‘Yo buy in provision for his house. 1861 7 yses 
16 Oct., Many farmers buy in ewes in autumn. 

b. ‘Fo buy back forthe owner, esf. at an atiction 
when no sufficient pricc has been offered. 

1642 Sin E. Drerinc Sf. on Relig. 161 Impropriations may 
be bought in, 1770 Witkrs Corr, (1805) IV. 31 Mrs. Macau- 
ley bought-in herself the house in DBerners-street. a 1845 
Hoop Sif, Birthday xvi, Ict Robins advertise .. My 
*Man’s Estate’, I'm sure enough I shall not buy it in. 

ce. (adsol. from 1c.) To buy a commission in a 
regiment ; to purchase stock or shares. 

1826 Disracii Viv. Grey wu. viii. 124 Young Premium, the 
son of the celebrated loan-monger, has bought in. 1840 
Fraser's Mag, XL. 606 The .. capitalist reappeared on the 
Bourse; buying in cautiously for the rise. 

7. Buy off. 

a. drans. To induce (a person) by payment, to 
relinquish a claim, a course of action, etc.; to 
get rid of (a claim, a person’s opposition or in- 
terference) by paying money to the claimant or 
opponent. Often fg. 


1629 Fare A/icrocosm. \xvii. (Arb.) 91 One whom no rate 
can buy off from the least piece of his freedom. 1851 
Ht. Martineau Hist. Ang. t. iv. (1878) 89 Buying off the 
Prince’s claim for the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
1865 TRENCH Gast, Adolphus ii. 65 To buy off the presence 
of troops by enormous gifts to their captains, 1868 Frre- 
MAN JVorm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 408 Gruffydd was perhaps 
bought off in this way. ; 

b. To release from military service by payment. 
Mod. He has enlisted, but his friends will buy him off. 
8. Buy out. 

+a. /rans. To ransom, redeem. Ods. 

1297 R. Gt.ouc. 496 Hor maistres hom out bou3te. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. (1879! 306 This yong man wrote to his fadir, 
praying him to bey him out [of prison]. 1590 Sutaks. Com, 
Err 1. tt. 5 Not being able to buy out his life. 1633 Be. 
Haut //ard Te.vts 297 By whom wee are,,bought out from 
the bondage of sin. 

b. To purchase a person’s estate, or share in 

any concern, and so to turn (him) out of it. 

[1297 R. Grove. 379 So pat hii pat bode meste bro3t out 
monyon. ..me bo3te [zv. 7. broute] ys out wyp wo3]). 1644 J. 
Goopwin Dauger Fight. agst. God 26 By buying out some 
Inhabitant, or by purchasing ground. 1840 Barua /ugol, 
Leg. Ser. 1. (1858) 77 A Yeoman of Kent, With his yearly 
rent, Will buy them out all three! 1885 Spectator 25 July 
967,1 In so far as the landlords are bought out. 

e. To get rid of or remove any kind of lia- 

bility) by a money payment. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn un. i. 164 Dreading the curse that money 
may buy out. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, ww. ii. 24 They haue 
bought out their seruices. 1828 Lp. Grenvittr Sink. Fund 
42 A landed proprietor... buys out. .a rent-charge with which 
it (his estate] is burthened. 1885 Law Aeports 14 Queen's 
8. Div. 875 Money paid in order to buy out the execution. 

9. Buy over. 

trans. To gain over by a payment or bribe. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 630 Attempting to huy over 
their chiefs? 1860 Freer //enry /V, 1.1. 1. 9 [He] had 
bought the soldiers over to a man. ey Miss Brappon 
Weavers & W. 328 He.. bought over the lodging-house 
keeper to his interest. 

10. Buy up [cf heap up, scrape uf}. 

To purchase with the aim of amassing in one’s 
own hands or taking up out of the market a 


stock, or the whole of any commodity . 

1533-4 Act 25 /fen. V/11, w, They bie vp all maner of 
fishe thither brought. 1542 Upatt Erasm. A foph. 250 b, 
Augustus. .meruaillyng at the same thyng in a P -e, bought 
hir vp also. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 1613, 107 Them. that 
would buy them vp by the whole sale,and make them away 
againe by retaile. 1622 FE. Misserpen Free 7rade 56 
Another who bought vp all the Iron in Sicilia. 1624 Gre 
Foot out of Snare 48 The most of these Books were 
bought-vp by Papists. 1667 Preys Drary (1879) IV. 269 
Buying up of goods in case there should be war. 1701 W. 
Worton //ist. Rome 214 Cleander had bought up all the 


BUYABLE. 


Corn. 1867R. Parterson in Fortn. Rev. July 77 An. .ap- 
peal to the State to buy upall the railways in the kingdom. 
1874 Stusss Const. Hist. 1. xiii. 630 John..was buying up 
help on every side. 

* * Phrases. : 

ll. +a. Zo buy and sell: to barter, traffic with 
(in bad sense). Oés. or arch. 

1613 Suaks, //ex. V///, 1. i. 192 The Cardinall Does buy 
and sell his Honour as he pleases. ; ; 

b. Zo be bought and sold: often fig., chiefly in 
sense Tc be betrayed for a bribe. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 142 How pat ioseph was boght and sald. 
1426 AUDELAY Poems 4 Sche schal be bo3t and sold. 1594 
Snaxs. Rick. ///, v. iti. 305 Dickon thy maister is bought 
and sold. 1791 Burns Such a Parcel of Rogues, §c. iii, We're 
bought and sold for English gold. 1864 Tennyson Ainglet 
33 She that gave you’s bought and sold. _ 

12. Zo buy a pig in Scotl. a cat) in a poke: (Fr. 
acheter chat en poche) to purchase something which 
one has not examincd ; fexce, to enter into an 
engagement in ignorance of the responsibilities 
incurred. 

1562 J. Heywoon Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 80 Ye loue not to 
bye the pyg in the poke. 1573 Tusser A/nsd. (1878) 16. 
1611 Corer. s.v. Sac, To buy a Pig in a poake (say wei; to 
bargaine vnaduisedly or hand ouer head. 1821 SouTHEY 
Lett, (1856) III. 252, 1882 The Garden 7 Oct. 313/2 Timidly 
buying. .a pig-in-a-poke cheap collection. 

13. Zo buy over a person's head: to buy for a 
highcr price, to outbid. 

1682 WiueLer JYourn. Greece 11. 195 The Bishops are al- 
ways buying it over one anothers Heads. 

To buy a brush: = Brusu v1 3. (slang.) 

1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Let’s buy a Brush, \et us 
scour off. 19725 in .Vew Cant. Dict, 

Buy, buge, var. of Bey v. Ods., to bend. 

Buyable (bai-4b'l), 2. That can be bought. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 31 Byabylle, empticius. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr, Rev. M1. 1. ii. 11 The spiritual fire which isin that man. . 
is not buyable or saleable. 1848 7aét’s Mag. XV. 351 Fla- 
grantly venal—buyable, saleable, for any purpose. 

+ Buy-al. Oés. rare—'. [f. Buy v. + -av?; cf. 
trial, etc.] Act of buying, purchase, 


1612 SHELTON Quix. 1. xiii, Not the Buyal of the Horses, 


but that of his Delights. .had moved Don Ferdinando. 

Buyer (bsi31). Forms: 3 beger, beggere, 
3-5 biere, 3 6 bier, 4 by3er, -ar, begger, byg- 
gere, 4-5 bigger, bugger(e, byar, 5 byare, 5-7 
byer. 6 buier, 6- buyer. [f. Buy v.+-ER1.] 

1. Onc who buys, a purchaser. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. [/om, 213 Pe sullere loued his bing dere 
.. De beger bet litel par fore. a 1300 Cursor AM. 14730 Bath 
best and bier vte he beft. ar400 £. E. Grtds 359 To don 
trewleche be assys to besellere and to be byggere. 1480 Cax- 
TON Descr. Brit. 13 The byars and sellars that ben at lon- 
don. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. 11. 35/1 He came here as a 
Lier, not asa beggar. 1855 Macaucay Hist. Eng. (1876) 111. 
ix. 223 A market place swarming with buyers and sellers. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 99 The towns of Lombardy were 
active buyers of Eastern commodities. 

b. spec. One employed by a mercantile house 
to conduct the purchase of goods. 

1884 Jfanch. Exam, 18 Sept. 5/3 He was a buyer under 
this firm. 1885 /bid. 20 May 4/7 The prisoner represented 
himself as buyer to Messrs, Huntley and Palmer, 

+ 2.=redeemer. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xviii. [xix.]15 Laverd..mi bier un-to 
blisse. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. HW/ks. III. x2 Jesus Crist, bier 
of mankynde. 

Buying beiin), v4/. sd. [f. Buy v. +-1Ne1.] 

1. The action of the verb Buy ; purchase. 

@ 225 Ancr. KR. 362 Menemei..nout two bongede scheon 
habben, widuten buggunge. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Ws. (1880) 25 
Pei han desceyued hem in byynge of here catel. 1509 10 
Act 1/fen, VIII, xx. §1 That they coste at the firste byeng 
or achate. 1528 in Turner Sed. Rec. Oxford 60 Buyings 
and sellings by retaile. 19713 Guardian No. 76 ? 12 We 
never have so good a revenue by buying as by icnding. 1816 
Jane Austen £ouma u. iii, 150 Going on min their buyings. 

b. attrib. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Byynge place, or place of byynge, 
emptorinir 1727 Dr. For Lug. Tradesm. (1841) I. viii. 58 
Ilis buying-part requires..a good judgment. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Nov. 5/2 Buying orders were received. 

+2. Theol. Redemption. Oés. 

a1300 £. &. Psalter cxxix(xxx).7 At Laverd it es merci, 
Full bying at him. ¢ 1325 AJetr. Lfom. (1862) 22 Your bi- 
ing.;lul ner cumen tilward you es. ¢1380 Wyciir Serm. 
xxvil. Sel. Wks. 1. 69 Youre bigginge is ny3e. cx1g10 N. Love 
Bonaventure’s Life Christ \xi. ‘Cibbe MS. f. 119) He suf. 
frede for our redempcioun and byynge. 

Buyl, obs. form of Born sé, 

Buyld e, obs. form of Burnp. 

Buyrne, variant of Bene, Ods., hero, man. 

Buysch, Buyschel, obs. ff. busu, BusneE. 

t+Buysine. Ols. Also 4 bosyne, 5 buys- 

syne, 5 6 bussyne, 6 bussynne, busyn. [a. 
OV. dosine, bursine trumpet, clarion, ad. L. buc- 
cina.) A trumpet. 

1340 Ayenb. 137 Pe ilke orible bosyne him went to be 


yeare : ‘comto binedome’. 1475 Caxton Fason 29 Jasondid 
do sowne .cornes sarasins, buyaies and other instruments. 
1490 — L:neydos xviii. 141 Vhenne beganne the bussynes 


and the trompettes for to blowe. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. 
Lyt Bryt.\1814) 232 Vhan legan hornes and bussynnes to 
blowe. c1§3z2 //uon 472 The noyse of hornes and busyns, 

Buyste, var. of Burst, Ods., a box. 

Buysy, obs. form of Busy. 

Buz, var. of Buzz in various senscs, 
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Buze (bi#z). vave—°. [a. F. duse of same 
meaning.] A wooden or leaden pipe to convey air 
into mines. 

1823 in Crap Techn. Dict. 1881 in WORCESTER, 

Buzz (bvz), sé.1 Also 7 buzze, 8 Sc. bizz, 7- 
buz. {f. Buzz v.1] 

1. A sibilant hum, such as is made by bees, 


flies, and other winged insects. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 A Reply to the buzze 
of such a Drones nest. 1787 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Sir 7. 
Banks & Emp. Morocco 20 Prodigious was the buz about 
his ears. 1808 ALLEN & Perys in PAil. Trans. XCVIII. 
262 That buzz in the ears which is noticed in breathing 
nitrous oxide. 1878 GitpEeR Poet & Alaster 17 The honey 
bees Swarm by with buzz and boom. 

2. transf. The confused or mingled sound made 
by a number of people talking or busily occupied ; 
busy talk, ‘hum’; ence, a condition of busy ac- 
tivity, stir, ferment. 

1627 FettHam Resolves 1. xv. Wks. (1677) 23 The frothy 
buzze of the world. 1629 Forp Lover's Jel. 1v. il. (1839) 17 
The buzz of drugs, and minerals and simples. 1647 CowLey 
Alistr. i. (1669) 22 The Crowd, and Buz, and Murmurings 
Of this great ie the City. 1678 Rymer 7rag. Last Age 
Consid. 13 All the buz in Athens was now about vertue. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 403 P 3, I found the whole.. Room 
in a Buz of Politicks. 1760 Mrs. DELANY Axntodiog. (1861) 
III. 604 The buz and bustle of unpacking. 1805 SouTHEY 
sVMadec in W. viii, The clamour and the buz Ceased. 1824 
CariyLe W., Meister (1874) 1.11. xi. 1x1 A buzz of joyful ap- 
probation. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 549 A buzz of 
conversation. 1875 BrackmoreE Maid of Sk. Wii. 385 My 
brain was in a buzz. ; 3 

3. fg. a. A groundless fancy, whim, ‘fad’: (cf. 
BreEl 5.) Ods. b. A busy rumour. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1. iv. 348 On euerie dreame, Each buz, 
each fancie. 1612 CHapman Wedowes T. Wks. 1873 III. 24 
*Twas but a buzz devised by him, 1639 Futter Holy War 
11, xli. (1840) 106 This suspicion. .though at first but a buzz, 
soon got a sting in the king’s head. 1646 Buck Ach. 7//, 
11. 103 Buzes and quaint devises, to amaze the people. 1656 
Finett For. Ambass. 13 Some new buz gotten into his 
Braine. 1825 Coppett Aur. Rides 23 A sort of buz got about. 

4. Short for éuzz-saw; see 5. 

1823 JJechanic’s Mag. No. 7. 108 The Shakers sometimes 
made use of what he called a buzz to cut iron. He made a 
circular plate of soft sheet-iron, and put it in his lathe, which 
gave it a very rapid rotary motion. 

5d. Comb. as buzz-fiy, a fly that buzzes, ?a blue- 


bottle ; buzz-saw, a circular saw. 

1848 E. Leatuam Charméone (1858) I. 250 A great greedy 
buzzfly. 1868 Pad? Mall G. 1843/2 The only food for buzz- 
flies. 1886 Sat. Rev. 31 July 142 The characteristic and 
picturesque Americanism fora circular saw—‘a buzz saw’. 


Buzz, sé.2 [perh.onomatopoeic, with the general 
sense of ‘loose down’, ‘flocky substance’: cf. 
Fuzz, and Buzzy a2. In sense 1 the dialectical 
buzz may really be for durs: cf. the s.w. veezzes, 
vuzzen, pl. of vuzze=furze, in OE. and ME. fyrs.] 
l. The rough setose or pilose seed-vessel of a 
plant, a bur. ‘In Suffolk the seeds of certain 
plants which are easily detached and stick to 
clothes are universally called dzzzes; “ bur” not 
being in popular use’. F.Hall. (So in the east 
and south of England generally.) In quot. 1612 
it has heen explained as the globular secding head 
of the dandelion and similar plants. 

1612 Fietp Worm. is Weathercock 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 


-II. 37 All your virtues Are like the buzzes growing in the 


fields. 18977 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buzzes, the burrs 
of the teazel. 

2. A downy land-beetle (RAzzotrogus solstitialis 
Latr.) used as bait ; the artificial ‘fly’ made in 
imitation of it. 

1760 Compleat Angler, App. 121 Marlow Buzz. 1799 
G. Smita Ladorat. UW. 311 Buzz-brown. Dubbing, of 
the light. brown hair ofa cur. 1851 H. Newtanp Erne 205 
Black and red buzzes. eo F, Francis Angling (1876) 267 
The best land-beetles are the. . Marlow buzz, or fern-webb. 

b. quasi-adv. With or like a ‘ buzz’. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 207 All buzz dressed 
flies. /6éd. 216 ‘Yo dress the fly hackle fashion, or buzz, as 
it is termed. 

Buzz (bzz), sd.3 Only a¢tvzd. [? Short f. Busgy; 
or related to prec.; cf. bush, fuzz, and ‘ Sergeant 
Buzfuz’ in Pickwick.] 

1. Epithet of a large bushy wig. Also in comb. 
buzz-wig, a person wearing such a wig; ‘a bigwig’. 

1798 [see 2]. 1816 Scorr Antig. xvii, The reverend gentle- 
man was equipped in a huzz wig. 1826 Miss Mitrorp V7. 
lage Ser. . (1863) 357 note, ‘The full swelling burly buzz 
wig. 1854 Dr Rateey SP. Mil. Nun Wks. II. 69 Whom 
the old Spanish buzwigs doated on. 1859 W. Irvine in Life 
IV. 283 Old Dr. Rodgers with his buzz wig. 

2. transf. (See quot.) 

1798 Antz Facobin 22 Jan.(1852) 47 Parr’s buzz prose. Foot. 
note, This 1s an clegant metonymy .. Buzz is an epithet 
usually applied to a large wig. It is here used for swelling, 
burly, bombastic writing. 

Buzz (bvz), v.1 Forms: 6- busse, buzze, 
6 buz, 7— buzz, Sc. bizz. [From the sound.] 

1. intr. _To make the humming sibilant sound 
characteristic of bees and other insects; to fly 
out, 7n, etc. with such a sound. 

1398 [see Buzzine vb/.s6.1], 1530 Parser. 473/1 Harke how 
this fleshe flye busseth. 1556 J. llevwoop Spider § F. lvii. 
2ax As if ten milions of flies had ben buzzing. 1604 T. 


BUZZ. 


Wricut Passions vi. 334 Winds do buzze about it. 1613 
Suaks. /fen. V/77, 1. il. 55 Waspes that buz about his 
Nose. 1709 Swirt Jyitical Ess. Wks. 175511. 1. 142 Flies 

.buz.. about the candle, till they burn their wings. 1790 
Burns Zam O'Shanter, As bees bizz out wi’ angry fyke. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Book 11. 280 A fly cannot buzz.. 
without startling his repose. 1833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle 
xviii, The water was buzzing under our bows. 1879 JEFFERIES 
Wild Ltfe in S.C. 202 lfahumble-bee buzzes inat the window. 

2. fig. To flutter or hover (about, over) like a 
buzzing insect ; to move about busily. 

1650 T. Goopwin IVs. (1862) IV. 200 Terrors of conscience 
would buz abouta man. 1696 View Crt. St. Germain in 
Select. fr. Harl. Mise. (1793) 556 The priest was always 
buzzing about him. 1710-11 Swirt Le¢t. (1767) III. 81 Boys 
and wenches buzzing about the cake-shops like flies. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 439 ? 2 Those voluntary Informers ‘hae 
are buzzing about the Ears of a great Man. 1748 RicHARD- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1. xvii. 122 While this man .. buzzes 
about you. 

3. To speak indistinctly, mutter, murmur busily. 
(Usually somewhat contemptuous.) arch. 

1555 Fardle Factons 1. vi. 93 They ..sieme rather to 
busse or churre betwene the tiethe then to speake. 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 22 Bussing like a preacher. 1588 
Suaks. 77, A. iv. iv. 7 How euer these disturbers of our 
peace Buz in the peoples eares. ¢1645 Howe. Left. 
(1650) II. The Vote, My Muse .. Did softly buz: ‘Then let 
me somthing bring,’ etc. 1886 7iusley’s Mag. Sept. 227 
{He] sat by my side and buzzed in my ear. 

b. To make the indistinct murmuring sound or 
‘hum’ produced by a large number of people 
talking; to talk busily. (Also said of the place 
in which such talking is going on.) 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 98 The court buzzed 
like gnats in the sunshine. 1855 BrowninG Old Pict. in 
Flor., vii, The Michaels and Rafaels, you hum and buzz 
Round the works of, 1879 Farrar St. Pazd (1883) 385 The 
Agora buzzed with inquiring chatter. 

ec. Said of the sound or words so uttered. 

1848 Lytron Harold in. iii, Amurmur buzzed through the 
hall. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. viii. 85 A whisper buzzed 
about the Castle that an ugly deed was likely to be done. 

4. trans. To tell in a low murmur or whisper, to 
communicate privately and busily. (Occas. with 
noun-sentence as obj., introduced by ¢hat.) arch. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. (1877) 36 Having buzzed his 
venemous suggestions into their eares. 1609 Sir G. PauLe 
A bp. Whitgift 9 Buzzing these conceipts into the heads of 
diuers young preachers. 1625 FLetcuer Noble Gent. 1. i, To 
undermine me And buz love into me. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa 1, xxxvi. 242 My brother continually buzzing in 
my father’s ears that my cousin would soon arrive. 1879 
Farrar S¢. Paud (1883) 278 Buzzing their envenomed slan- 
ders into the ears of these country people. 


5. To spread as a rumour, with whispering or 


busy talk. : 

1616 Purcnas Piler., Descr. India (1864) 30 Buzzing the 
neerenesse and Greatnesse of the Kings power. 1639 Fut- 
LER ffoly War w. xx. (1840) 216 A bruit constantly buzzed. 
1723 STEELE Coxsc. Lovers 1.i, 1 soon heard it buzz'd about, 
she was the daughter of a famous Sea-Officer. 1752 FieLp- 
ING Amelia u. iii, Our amour had already been buzzed all 
overthe town. 1859 J. Lanc Wand. India 403 It was very 
soon ‘buzzed about’ who was the artist. 1863 Geo. Eniot 
Kae 1. xvi. (1880) I. 234 Stories.. beginning to be buzzed 
about. 

6. To utter with buzzing; to express by buzzing. 

1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. £48 All..buz the same insipid strain. 
1854 THackeray Newcomes 1. 9 The professional gentlemen 
hummed and buzzed a sincere applause. 1855 Loner. //zaw. 
xvii. 8 He buzzed and muttered words of anger. 1863 Mrs. 
Ouiriant Salem Ch, 107 The deacons buzzed approbation. 

+7. With person as obj.: To whisper to, sug- 
gest to, tell privately; to incite by suggestions. Ods. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 27 They all buzze Nobles and 
Princes in the eare, that, etc. 1665 Surv. AZ. Nether. 162 
The nicities of Priviledges and Liberty .. shall buzze the 
people..to Mutinies. 1692 WacsTaAFFE Vind. Carol. xii. 83 
ae .buzze the people, that it was done with the Kings 

rivity. 

8. Other trans. uses. rare. 

a. To assail, din, or molest by buzzing. 

1679 Drypen 7y.§& Cr. 1.1, Having his Ears buzz’d with 
his noisy Fame. 1683 BarNarpD Afeylin 30 That swarm like 
Gnats and Flyes to buz the Head. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 
Yrs. Police Fudge xiii.155 He has. .been badgered, buzzed, 
and besieged. 

b. To move with buzzing ; to cause to buzz. 
18z0 Keats Lama 1. 13 Love.. Hover’d and buzz’d his 
wings. 1865 G. Merepitn Farina 74 The stranger buzzed 
his moustache in a pause of cool pity. 

Buzz (bvz), v.2 Also buzza, buz. 

trans. To finish to the last drop in the bottle. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tong. s.v. Buzza, To Buzza 
one, 1s tochallenge him to pour out all the wine in the bottle 
into his glass, undertaking to drink it, should it prove more 
than the glass would hold. 1817 Peacock A/elincourt 
Il. 28 Buzthe bottle.. The Baronet has a most mathemati- 
cal eye.. buzzed to a drop. 1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair 
xxxiv, Get some more port..whilst I buzz this bottle. 1848 
Blackw. Mag. LXI11. 366 Buzza that jug..and touch the 
bell for another. f 

Buzz, v.2 Thieves’ cant. 
ING bl, sb. 2. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Buz, to buz a person is to 
pick his pocket. 

+ Buzz, 7x¢. Obs. Also buz, buzze. 

a Said in the Variorum Shakspere (1803) to have 
been a common exclamation (of impatience or 
contempt) when any one was telling a well-known 


story; Schmidt and others say ‘a sound to com- 


Cf. Buzzer 2, Buzz- 


BUZZARD. 


mand silence’. b. Attributcd to conjurors = ‘ hey, 


presto ’, etc. 

160z Suas. (fa. u. ii. 412 Pod. The Actors are come 
hithermy Lord. //au. Buzze, buzze. 1608 Mipp.eton Aad 
World v. i. 93 She was married yesterday. Sir 4. Buz! 
1610 [3. Jonson Adch.1. ii, Cry hum, Thrise ; and then buz, as 
often, 21654 Sutpun Vadle-7., Witches (Arb.) 117 If one 
should profess that by turning his Hat thrice, and crying 
Buz; he could take away a man‘slife. 1830 Scotr Demonod. 
226 Wave his hat and cry Buzz ! 

Buzza, var. of Buzz v.2 

Buazzar, obs. form of Bazaar, 

Buzzard, s¢ } (byziid). Forms: 3 busard, 4-6 
bosarde, § bosard, buserde, (busherde), bus- 
serd, 5-7 bussard, 6 busarde, bussarde, (bous- 
arde, basert), buzarde, buzzarde, 6-7 buzard, 
7 busard, 7- buzzard, (Sc. 6 bissart, 8 biz- 
zard, 9g buzzart, d?a/. buzzert). [a. OF. dzsart 
=Pr, dbusart; cf. the synonymous Pr. Jdzzac, 
It. dozzago, -agro, abuzzago, ¥. buse (16th c. in 
Littré). 
unknown; they are commonly assumed to be de- 
tived from L.. bz:fedn-ent of same meaning, but the 
process of formation is not evident.J 

1. Name for the genus Azteo of birds of the 
falcon family, esp. 4. vulgaris. Applied also, 
with defining words, to other birds belonging to 
the alcontdx: as Bald Buzzard, the Osprey, 
Pandion haliaétus ; Honey Buzzard, /’eriis apt- 
vorus; Moor Buzzard, Circus wriginosis. 

The buzzard was an inferior kind of hawk, useless for 
falconry; hence app. sense 2. Cf. Fr. éxse buzzard, also ‘sot, 
ignorant, Rammer oiste © ‘imbecille’ Littré. (The chrono- 
logy appears to make it impossible to connect this sense 
with the next word.) 

c1z00 K. Adis. 3049 Nultou never .. No faucon mak of 
busard, No hardy knyght mak of coward. c1400 Nom, 
Rose 4033 Man may for no dauntyng Make a sperhaute of 
a bosarde, 1486 BA. St, Albans Bij, An hauke that is broght 
vp vnder a Bussard or a Puttocke. 1533 Act 25 //en. Vi/1, 
x1. §6 Crowes, choughes, rauons, and bosardes. 1594 SHaAkKs. 
Rich. #1/4,1, i. 133 Vhat the Eagles should be mew'd, Whiles 
Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. 
Country, Farm 715 Vhe short winged hawkes are, etc.. .some 
intrude the Bauld Buzzard. @ 1734 Nortu F.rai.i.vili. P70. 
638 An Historian and a Libellerare as differentas Hawk 
and Buzzard. 1789 G. Waite Sedborue 11. xli, (1853) 267 Kites 
and buzzards sail round in circles. 1839 StonnuousE A -x- 
holine 66 The moor buzzard still frequents the waste which 
surrounds Lindholme. 


+b. Between hawk and buzcard: (see quot.). 

1636 App. Wituiams //oly Tad/e (1637) 226 [To] awake 
him thus between Hawk and Buzzard. 1662 Fauna Ling. 
§ 146(N.) Between hawk and buzzard, means between a 
good thing and a bad of the same kind: the hawk being 
the true sporting bird, the buzzard a heavy lazy fowl of the 
same species. 

+2. fig. A worthless, stupid, or ignorant person. 
Often with the adj. ddrzd. Obs. exc. dial. 

1377 Lancu. P. 72. B. x. 266, 1 rede eche a blynde bosarde 
do bote tohym-selue. x401x /’od. Poems (1859) Il. 98 Thou 
blundyrst As a blynde buserde. 1549 Latimer Ser. bef 
Edw, VJ \Arb.) 36 Wo worth such counsellers, bishops, nay 
rather bussardes. 157: Ascuam Schotem. (Arb.) 111 Those 
blind bussardes, who.. would neyther learne themselues, 
nor conld teach others. 1652 GatakER Anfinonm, 31 A 
company of..blind blundering bussards. «1774 Gotuso. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) If. 11. v. 49 It is common to a proverb, to 
call one who cannot be taught, or continues obstiuately 
ignorant, a huzzard. 1807 W. Irving Sadmag. (1824) 101 
Vhat unlucky passage of Shakspeare which. -has .. puzzled 
--Many a somniferous buzzard. 18zz Scott Nige/ ii. 

3. altiib. or as adj. a. Of a buzzard; rcsem- 
bling a buzzard’s... 

1878 Tennyson Q. Mary i. iv. 29 His buzzard beak and 
deep-incavern’d eyes Half fright me. 

b. Scnseless, stupid, ‘ blind’. 

1592 ConsTaBLe Poeus v. (1859) 34 Lowe on the ground 
with buzzard Cupids wings. 1649 Mitton £402. i. Wks. 
(1847) 280/: A buzzard idol. 1844 CaRLYLe A/isc. (1857) 1V. 
314 Ignorance and buzzard stupidity. 


4. Comb., as buzsard-blind, -tike, adjs. 

1581 J. Bett Haddou's Ausw. Osor. 179 Compare with 
this blynd Philosophy of Cicero, the Divinitie of Osorins in 
all respectes as bussardlyke. 1590 C.S. Right Relig. 9 |s 
anie man so buzzardlike, or so blockishly blind? 1619 
FLetcHer J. Thomas wm. i, Do not anger me, For by this 
hand Ile beat the buzard blind then. 

Bw zzard, sé.2. dial. (f. Buzz v.1+-arv.] 

1. A name applied to various insects that fly by 
night, e.g. Iarge moths and cockchafers. |Un- 
doubted instances of its use in earlier times are 
wanting. Cf. Buzzer1,) 

(Cf. Snaks. Taw. Shr. 1. 209, where there is perh. a play 
on this sense. Also, the following among other passages : 
1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 188 (N.) O owle! hast thou only 
kept company with bats, buzzards, and beetles in this long 
retirement in the desert.] 1825 Hoop Ode fo Graham, They 
are wise that choose the near, A few small buzzards in the 
ear, To organs ages hence. 1875 Lavc. Gloss. (1h. D. S.) 64 
He's olez after buzzerts and things. 

2. = Buzzer! 3. 

1878 Grosart in //. More's Poews Index 211/1 The steam- 
whistle for calling the mill-operatives to work is named 
‘buzzard’ in Lancashire (Blackburn). 

Comb. buzzard-clock, a cockchafer. 

1864 Tennyson North. Farim.18 An’ (1!) 'eerd un a bum- 
min’ awaiiy loike a buzzard-clock ower my yeaid. 1877 E. 


The mutual relation of these words is’ 


‘sing, and crying oute. 
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Peacock N.-W. Lincotn. Gloss.\F.. D. 8.) Ruzzard-clock, a 
kind of beetle ; a cockchafer. 

+Buzzard, v. Obs. [cf. Bezzann sé.1 2.] ?To 
make a ‘ buzzard’ of, puzzle completely, nonplus. 

1624 MnuntaGu /inmed, Addresse 185 Varonius is plainel; 
huzzarded in the point, and wisely concealing that which 
hee could not reconcile, passeth it ouer as in a dreaine. 

Buzzardet. [f. Buzzsrnp!+-rt.J A hawk, re- 
sembling the buzzard, but having rather longer legs. 

1784 Pennant Arctic Zool. \1. No. 109. 

Bu-zzardiam. nonce-word, Conduct resembling 
that of the buzzard ; cowardice. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 357 All 
that puisne pen-feathcred aerie of buzzardism and stanielry. 

+ Buwzzardly, 2. and adv. Obs. Also 6 bus- 
sardly, buzardly, 7 -lie. [f. Buzzarp! + -Ly.J 
Like a buzzard; stupid(ly), scnscless(ly). 

1561 Daustr. Bullinger ow A poc. (1573) 132 b, Which thing 
..the bussardly Anabaptistes will not vnderstand. 1581 J. 
Buti /faddon's Answ. Osor. 24, So captious and bus- 
sardly a Sophister? /6z@. 405 b, So superstitious and bus- 
sardly blinde. 1654 GaTakeR Disc. Afol. 96 My clumsie 
Annotation, and buzardlie Vindication. 

Buzzart, Sc. and dial. form of Buzzanp 1, 

Buzzed (bzzd), ppl.a. [f Buzz v.1+-Ep!,] 
Uttered with a buzz; rumoured about. 

1820 Keats S/. Agues x, Let no buzz’d whisper tell. 
1877 Sweet Haudbk. Phonetics cix. 38 Buzzed (r) is. .allicd 
to the sihilants. 

Buzzer ! (by-za1). [f. Buzz v.1+-rR1.] 

1. An insect that buzzcs. Also fig. 

1606 SyivesTeR Ju Bartas i. Ui, 1. (1623) 311 Swarms of 
busie Buzzers. 1611 Cotcr., Lourdouneur, a hummer, a 
buzzer. 1834 Watson in Slackw. Mag. XXXV. 1006 To 
keep the buzzers from settling round his eyes. ane Fraser's 
Mag. XXXVI. 524 Greek and Latin literature have been 
blown upon by the buzzers of metre. 

+ 2. A private obtrnder of tales. Ods. 

1602 SHaks. //am. 1v. Vv. go Her Brother. . wants not Buz- 
ye ve infect his eare With pestilent Speeches of his Fathers 

eath. 

3. A steam apparatus for making a Iond buzzing 


noise as a signal ; cf. Aeaemer, hooter. 

1870 Echo 17 Jan., Two..steam alarm whistles or ‘buz- 
zers’ were fixed on Saturday. 1872 Jeans West. Worthies 
95 No sounds of the ponderous hammer or screeching ‘ buz- 
zer’ are to be heard. 1885 Daily News 2 Oct. 2/1. 

Buzzer’, Zhieves' cant. [f. Buzzv.3+-ER!.) 
A pickpocket. (See quot.) 

1862 Mayvurw Crim. Prisous 46 ‘ Buzzers’ who pick 
gentlemen’s pockets, and ‘wires’ who pick ladies’ pockets. 

Buzzert, var. of Buzzaxnn2, 

Buzzgloak. 7hieves’ cant. Also buzgloak. 
[f. Buzz v.3] A pickpocket. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Buz-cove or Buz-gloak, a 
pickpocket ; a person who is clever at this practice, is said 
to be a good buz. 1830 Lytton P. Clifford 56 He is nothing 
better than a buzz gloak. 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock 175 
These copper captains and cozening buzgloaks. 

Buzzing (bzzin), vé/. sb.) [f. Buzz v1 + 
-ING!.] The action of the verb Buzz. 

1. A sibilant humming. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xii. (1495) 768 Tyll 
one bee wake the all with twyes bussyng or thryes. ¢1540 
Pileryor's Tale 66 in Thynne's Animady, (1865) 79, 1 
herde a bussinge..1 thought yt had beyn the dran_ be. 
1657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying /ns.\. v.12 ‘Two or three loud 
buzzings. 1865 Brackmore Maid of Sk. xxvi. 155 He had 
..a kind of a buzzing in one ear. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air 
§ 35 The buzzing of the fly [is] produced..by a constant 
current of air through the trachea. 

2. Confused or mingled utterance ; busy murmur- 
ing, muttering ; murmur, busy talk, rumour. 

1532 Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 408/2 The .. ob- 
seruaunces of the churche, which he calleth .. howling, buz- 
1613 Suaks. Hen. Vi //, 1. 1.148 A 
buzzing of a Separation Betweene the King and Katherine. 
1827 CartyLe Libussa, Transl, (1874) 94 The hum of the 
multitude, the whispering and buzzing. 1882 H. MerivaLte 
Fancit of #. Vt. 1.1. 151 The buzzings of the Agnostics. 

Buzzing, v6/. sb.2 Thieves’ cant, [f. Buzzv3 
+-1NG!.]  Pocket-picking. 

1819 J. Il. Vaux Jfem, 1. xii. 140, | had not been ac- 
customed to buzzing. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 4/2 De- 
scending somewhat in the scale of crime, we come to simple 
‘buzzing ‘,,or the picking of pockets. 

Buzzing, /f/. a. [{. Buzz v.14 -1nG2.] 

1. Making, orcharactcrized by,asibilant humming. 

1556 J. Hrvwoop Spider § F.ii. 13 What is this buzzynge 
blumberinge trow we: thunder? 1600 Waydes Metam. 1. 
in O, #72. (1882: FE. 113 Bees... Whose buzing musick .. shall 
her sences greet. 1697 Drvven Mirg. Georg. ui. 239 A 
fierce loud buzzing Breez. 1727 ‘Tuomson Saver 231 
In a corner of the buzzing shade. 1827-8 Lams in /’ocms 
‘Chandos) 559. 1843 MacauLay /ays, Virginia 25 Where'er 
ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd. 

b. Said of sounds. 

1635 Swan Spec. MW. v. § 2 (1643) 117 A kind of buzzing 
noise. 1844 Durton Dea/ness 85 Pains over the forehead. . 
succeeded by a buzzing noise, 

2. Whispering. muttering ; busily talking, full 
of busy talk. 

1577 HoLinsuep Chron. 111.840/1 A companie of bussing 
monks. 1618 Barnevelt’s Apfol. Biv, Buzzing whisperer, 
tell mee, etc. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase ut. The buzzing 
Multitudes, 1818 Byron Ch, //ar. 1. cxlit, Where buzzing 
nations choked the ways. 

Hence Bu'zzingly a/v, 

1861 Dickens Gt, afect. x, Fhe pupils. .buzzingly passed 
a ragged book from hand to hand. 
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+Buazle, v. Obs. (? onomatopaic ; cf. dustle, 
pussle.) 

1. “rans. ? To distend, fill out. | ef. Bustin 56.2] 

Pa r6v0 Masque Twelve Months (N 1 1le take ny perche 
npon Some citty head-attire.. Buszell'd with bone-lace . 

2. intr. 27Yo contend; to be emtlots, envions. 
IIcnce Buczzling ff/. a. 

a 1639 W. Wuate.ey /’rototypes 1. xix. (1640) 226 Have 

on not these kind of vying buzling thoughts in you? 1638 
x Whiting} A bina & Bell.65 Distracted were her thoughts 
in silence tyde Till love and honour buzzled, then she cryde. 

3.=PuzzLe. ? Hence Buwzzle-hea:ded | but cf. 
BUSSLE-HEADED). 

1671 J. Weustrr Metadlogr. xxiii. 305 They may well 
hnzzle the brains of a person reasonably well versed in their 
lerms. a 1644 Quarins Iirg. Widow 32 Ye. .addle-pated, 
buzzle-headed, splatter-footed Moon-calf. 

Bu'zzman. 7hicves’ cant, [f. Buzz v.3+Man.] 
A pickpocket. 1832 /raser’s Mag. V1. 460, 

Bu-zanack. dra/. and ? nautical. ? = Wusk v.2 

1864 Atkinson JVhithy Gloss. s.v., In and out, buzznack- 
ing about. 1868 Russice Ady. Dr Brady I. he Some of 
our cruisers from Halifax might be knocking about . buss- 
nacking for something or other. 

Buzzy (bezi), a! [f Buzz sé) + -v!.J Full 
of buzzing ; buzzing. 

1871 G. Macponato Joes for Chiidr, in Wks. hancy & 
Jmag, WN, 227 ‘Vhe buzzy bees. 1877 Brackie Wise Wen 
tor A buzzy ariny of mosquitos. 

Buzzy bv-zi, @.? [cf. Buzz sd.2, 3.) ? KRongh 
and hairy; fuzzy. 

1836 New Month. Mag. XLVI. 80 The long judicial cloak 
and buzzy wig. 1858 Kincstey Chalk-Str. Stud. Misc. 
(1859) I. 213 Vhe ‘buzzy’ look of the fly. 

Bwy, obs. Sc. form of Bove, 

Bwy, b’w'ye: sce Goon-BYe. 

+ By, 56.1 Obs. Forms: 1- by, 4 bi, bii, bij, 
bie, gbye. [north. OF. dy, prob. a. ON. da-r, by-- 

Sw. and Da. éy) habitation, village, town, f. é:/a to 
dwell; cf. Bre v. Retained in place-names, as 
Whitby, Grimsby, Derby.) 

A placc of habitation ; a village or town. 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 3 Se de hus vel lytelo by 
hafde in byrgennum. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 19511 ‘To preche 
he come intil a bi pat men cleped samani. ¢ 1314 Guy 
Warw. (1840) 267 Balder bern was non in bi. [1803 R. 
Anperson Cusmbrid. Ballads xxxiii. 71 There's Oughterhy 
and Souterby, And bys beath far and weyde.] 


b. Comb., as by-mill “town-imill’, éy-zvedl. 

1456 in Aifon Ch. Acts Add 383 Juxta Byemyline. Nore. 
The village well at North Kelsey, in Lincolnshire, is still 
called the Bye well. 

By, sé.2; sce after By prep. and adv. 

By (bai), prep., adv. (a., sb.) [OK bf (612) 
accented ; 67, d¢ unaccented, = OFris., OS.. MDu., 
bi, be, (Du. 677, be-), OIG. 67, b7, b7- (MHG. 67, 
be-, Ger. bet, be-), Goth. ér, bf- ‘about, by’ :— 
OTeut. *47, prob. cognate with L. am-é7- prefix, 
Gr. dui, prep. and prefix ‘about’. (For the 
disappearance of auz- in Teut., cf. OTeut. do-, 
with L. am-éo-, Gr. du-po- both.) Originally an 
adverbial particle of place; when prefixed to a 
verb it generally coalesced with the latter, and 
was treated as a prefix; when construed with sub- 
stantives (in the dative or accusative, according as 
the relation was that of dezzgnear, or xzoving near 
to), it became, like othcr adverbs, a prcposition. 
Cf. the series: ‘ pat folc bi stod (bi-stod ’, ‘pat 
fole him bi stod (him bi-stéd)’, ‘Fat fole stéd him 
bi,’ ‘the folk stood by him’, and the mod.Eng- 
lish, ‘to stand by, stand by him, be a bystander’, 

The single form 47 of OTeut. was subsequcntly, 
under the influence of the stress, diffcrentiated 
into the strong or accented 6f, bi dy, diy, ber), 
and the weak or stressless 7, later 6& The strong 
form was used for the adverb. the accented 
prefix of nouns, and a stressed preposition; the 
weak form for the stressless prefix of verbs, 
and a stressless preposition. The influence of 
levelling, however, tended at length to make 
6f (éy, etc.) the separate form in all cases, and 
to leave éc- as the weak prefix; thus. while in 
OE. the prep. was both é¢ and 67, in ME. it was 
ustially written 42, dy, and modern Eng. makes 
the preposition, like the adverb, 4’, in all posi- 
tions and senses, and has ée- only as a stressless 
prefix, The same is true of mod.Gcr. bef, be-, 
and Du. 677, de-. But in pronunciation there was 
a weak and a strong form in ME. (cf. forms like 
be-stdes, be-tinies, bum troth, bunt Lady, byrlady\, 
as is still usual in the dialects. In modern Sc. 62 
is the ordinary form of the preposition unacccnted, 
or in a weakened scnse, as in ‘sit be the fire’, 
‘written be a clerk’, ‘ane be ane’, 4y the form of 
the adverb and strong prcposition, as in ‘stand 
by’, ‘to pass 6ya place ée the railway’. ‘his use 
of é¢ as preposition has bcen uniform in the 
northern dialect since the carliest preserved ME. 
specimens. J 
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A. prep. Forms: 1-2 be, 1-5 bi, 1 bi (bis), 
3- by, 4 bie, 3 bye, zorth. 3- be). (Formerly 
often placed after the governed word, which may 
still be done in verse). 

General scheme of signification, 1. Of position 
in space: .1) Position or action near, including 
notions of comparison by juxtaposition ; 2) Direc- 
tion and vague localization. II. Of motion in 
space: (1) Motion alongside, along, or over a 
course; (2) Motion up to; (3) Motion alongside 
and beyond, including notions of distance to reach, 
and of excess, short-coming, or inferiority. My ce 
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time. IV. Of mental or ideal proximity. 
medium, means, instrumentality, agency. VI. Of | 
circumstance, condition, manner, cause. VII. In 


phrases. 
I. Of position in space. 
* Of position or action near or adjacent to. 

1. At the side or edge of; inthe vicinity of; near, 
close to, beside. 

898 O. E. Chron. an. 894 § 2 On Defna scire be bere norp 
sa. 971 Blickl. Hom. 13 Pa set per sum blind pearfa be 
Sonweze. ¢1000 Iikale (poem) 18 Ceolas stondad bi stade 
feste. 1160 Hatton G. Matt. xiii. go Hyo..seten be pam 
strande. ¢1z00 OrmiN 3340 Pat engel ..stod hemm bi. 
€ 1330 -Issump. Wire. 368 ‘Lo kepe pee & by pee by [?be 
thee by, ov by thee be}. 1375 BArsour Sruce vi. 667 The 
Kyng lukyt hym by. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 11569 To be.. 
laid by hir legis, pat the lond aght. ¢1485 Digédy ALyst. 
(1882 1v. 658 Coin sit me bye. 1513 DouGras Exes 1x. 
ix. 138 Hys scheild syne by hym lais. 1682 WHELER 
Fourn. Greece i. 4 Hard by this Island .. is Ruigna. 1764 
Reip /uguiry ii. $10. 174 The clock may strike by us with- 
out being heard. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra II. 125 A 
sword by his side. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xx, 
Down by the Docks they ‘board seamen’ at the eating 
houses. 188: Saintssury Dryden 179 In Poets’ Corner, 
where he has been buried by Chaucer and Cowley. 

b. In names of places, introducing the name of 
a place better known, or of a natural feature, 
which serves as a distinction, as in Bromdley-by- 
Bow, Sloke-by-Nayland, St. Stephen's-by-Saltash, 
Stanton-by-Bridge, St. Leonard’s-by-Sea. Also in 
postal addresses of subordinate offices, where dy 
introduces the name of the chief office, as Contston 
by Ambleside, and the like. 

e. after such verbs as abide, stick, stand, q.v. 

1508 Fisner I¥&s. 1. 221 His cominaundement must nedes 
be..abyden by. 1736 Cipper School-Boy 1. i, You'll stand 
hy me upon Occasion. 174z2 H. Watpoce Corr. (1857) I 
193 They have given Mrs, Pulteney an admirable name and 
one that will stick by her. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris 
vi. 4 We Fudges stand by one another. 1865 CartyLe 
Fredk, Gt. (1873) V. 271 Let _us stick by our excerpting. 
1885 Sin W. Brett in Law Rep. 15 Queen’s B. Div, 189 
He was willing to abide by the event of such a trial. 

+d. Ly the sight of, by view of: under the 
supervision of. Odés. 

@ 1500 tr. Magna Charta in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 217 Be 
the sight of holy chirch, his goodis shalbe destribute. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, /1,§ 15. 13 Serve the house- 
hold bi view of the same clark. 

2. In forms of swearing or adjuration. 

Ifere 42 is the original prep. in Teutonic (Goth., 
OHG., OS.), and must have had a local sense, § in 
presence of’, or perhaps ‘in touch of’ some sacred 
object: in ON, where 47 was entirely lost, a¢ ap- 
pears, and must have been local. Hut in OE. 
literature the prep. was ordinarily Aurh, perhaps 
after L.. der ; though dz occurs in one place in the 
Rushw. Gloss. and may represent native usage. 
It is thus not certain how far the ME. use of dy 
was native, or how far it wasa translation of F. far, 
of instrumentality. To modern apprehension there 
is apparently no notion of place, but one ap- 
proaching that of instrumentality or medium, See 
SWEAR. Cf. Berore 6. 

6975 Kushw. Gl. Matt xxiii. 22 Sebe swerab be heofune 
swerat be sedle godes, and in dam sebe siteh on him. 
€1205 |.ay. 3447 Heo swor..bi al heuenliche main. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7934 Bi godd o-liue he suor his ath. ©1435 
Torr. Portugat 52 VYho he sware be hevyn kyng, Ther 
wase told hym a wondyr thyng. 1586 Warner Add. Eng. 
1. i § Sworne-by Stix and wreakfull Mars at periuries re- 
pine. r6z1x Risse Watt, v 36 Neither shalt thou sweare by 
thy head. 1751 JokTin Ser. 1771 V. iii. 56 They sa6k 
up a custom of swearing not by the Lord, but by other 
things. 1875 Jowrrt /’/ato ed. 2 1. 354 And I swear to you 
Athenians, by the dog I swear! 1884 S¢. Yames’s Gaz. 20 
June 6/1 The farmers. -swear ‘by’r Ieddie’ and ‘ by Jings’. 

b. So in cllipt. phrases, Ay God, by our Lady, 
by my life, ctc., without mention of the verb swear. 

1297 R. Giouc 25 Pon ne schalt ‘bi hym pat made me of 
scapie so ly3te. «1300 Curser AJ. 13593 ‘ A prophet,’ said 
he, ‘he mi lai.” a 1330 Ofuel 476 Bisengeme [= lby Saint 
James) ihe halbe i fuust Otuwel. 1393 Lance. 7’. /'7. C. Vv. 
285 I’y Cryst,at my knowynge, Mede ys worthy, me pynkeb, 
pe maistrye to haue. c14q40 Generydrs 2445, | take hir for 
my owen, sir, be the rode. 1519 /utert. Elem, in Maz. 
Dodsley 1. 33 Of all meats in the world that Le, By this light, 
1 love best drink, 1453 Urguuart Rabelais 1. xiii, By’s 
death, I would plume them. 1672 Dayenanr Szege (1673) 
6, By this Light, ee eat nimbly, 1841 4 I:anrson Liss, 
Poet Wks, (Bohn |. 170 By God, it is in me, and must go 
forth of me. 1875 Jowett Jato ed. 2 I. 33 By the dog 
fb gypt, | ard, there | agree with you. 
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8. In the presence of (0és.); at the house of (06s.); 
beside, with, in possession of, about (a person). 

a1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 134 Whan a man is an 
urthe ded, and his soule bi God. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xu. ii, Accordynge as by hym is audyence. 1535 Cover- 
vate Acts ix. 43 He taried..at Joppa by one Simon which 
wasatanner. 1s4x Barnes H7&s. (1573) 347/2 We haue an 
aduocate by the father,Christ Iesus. 1661 BoyLe Scep. Chem. 
1. (1680) 73 What I have yet lying by me of that anomalous 
Salt. 1712 Hentey Sfect. No. 396 P 1,1 have kept it {a 
letter] by me some Months. 1800 CoceripcE J allenst, 1. 
viii. 17 This plot he has long had in writing by him From 
the empercr. ‘ Aya 

+b. In the writings of, in.(a specified passage). 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 145 (Matz.) We rede thus by I say. 
1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm. Tim, 15/2 S. Paules mind 1s by 
this place, that no man take vppon him to teach otherwise 
then he taught. 

+e. With, having about one. Oés. 

a1225 Ancren R. 420 Zif 3e muwen beon wimpel-leas, beod 
bi warme keppen. : i 

4. By oneself (himself, themselves, etc.) + in one's 
own company, to the exclusion of any one else; 
hence, apart from others, without companion; alone, 
singly, in isolation. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 821 Sone summ he cube ben Himm ane bi 
himm selfenn. 1297 R. Grouc. 104 Po heo were al bi hem 
selue..He slow be kyng. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 12834 He fand 
his cosin Ion, In wildernes bi him allan. ¢1440 Prowp. Parv. 
35 By thy selfe, seorsi. 1559 Br. Cox in Strype Azz. 
Ref. 1. vi. 99 Weigh this matter by your self. 162r SHAKs. 
Cyn. 1.1. 13 Britaine’s a world By it selfe. 1g7xx AbppisoN 
Spect. No. 26 P 1, I very often walk by myself in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 1712 STEELE /6id. No. 302 @ 11 My husband 
and I were sitting all alone by our selves. 1813 JANE 
Austen Pride & Prey. (1846) 301 We may as well leave 
them by themselves. 1884 G. Denman Law Keforts, 29 
Chane. Div. 467 Look at each statement by itself without 
regard to the other statements. ; 

b. This blends with other senses (esp. 33) in 
By oneself: by one’s own power, without assist- 
ance, independently; of one’s own motion or 
authority, spontaneously. 

axoc0 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 17 Hweder pe ic be me syl- 
fum spece. 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. xx. 140 The paume. .hab 
power by hym-self, Oper-wise pan pe wrythen fust. 1400 
MAUNDEV. 194 3if thei abyden to dyen be hem self, as 
nature wolde. c14g0 Jferdin i. 14 Tyll she be stronge to 
goo by her-self. 1rgxx Lond. Gaz. No. 4794/2 The Batta- 
lions .. charg’d by their own selves. 1744 BERKELEY S777s 
§ 233 Going like a clock or a machine by itself. 

5. By the side of; Aence, in addition to, beside. 
By and beside: over and above. Se. or north. 
Cf. ForByk. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 149 We pre haf... be schippes of 
Kyng Richard to keep & 30w pam bie. ¢1425 WyntTouNn 
Cron.1x. Xxvii, 331 By his awyn war Baneris five Dysplayt. 
1535 STEwart Cron. Scot. IL]. 230 Nocht be the clething 
on oure bak, 1600 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 146 By and be- 
syde the inward hand of my God, I haid twa utward speciall 
comforts. 1722 De For Col. ¥ack (1840) 95 We will have 
a lift, if we don’t get the horse by the bargain. 1816 Scott 
Axrtig. xxi, ‘ Few folks ken o’ this place. .there’s just twa 
living by mysell.’ 

+6. In comparison with, in proportion to (7. e. 
placed beside, for the sake of comparison or corre- 
lation) ; after verbs of dzstinguzshing=from. Obs. 
exc, Sc. 

1340 A yeub, 249 Amang be bestes man hep bane leste moup 
be pe bodie. 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C. xvitt. 104 Nober pei 
knoweb ne connep o cours by a-nober. c¢ 1489 CaxToNn 

Sounes of Aymon ix. 224 The four sones of Aymon were 
good to knowe by thother. ¢1515 Elegy on Henry VIII's 
Fool in Halliw. Vuge P. 45 Many folys by the thynke 
themselfe none. 1578 in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 126, I gaif 
thee ressoun, quhereby thou might Haue knawin the day 
by the dark night. 1729Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 
448 Twenty-six years ago.. we were ina pleasant situation 
.. by what weare at present. 1768 GoLpsM. Good-n. Alan 1, 
Compare that part of life which is to come by that which 
we have passed. JA/od. Sc. So dark that one could not tell 
a house by a hay-stack. 

b. Zo set or let (obs.) little, nought, etc. by: 
to put little, nothing, etc. in comparison with ; 
to value, esteem little, etc.; also absol. Zo set by 
(obs.): to esteem highly. See Ser and Ler. 

1362 Lancv. P. P/. A. x1. 29 Luytel is he loued or leten bi. 
1393 /bid. C. v1. 3 Cloped as a lollere, And lytel y-lete by. 
¢ 1382 Wycuir /sa. liii. 3 Wherfore ne wee setteden by 
hym. ¢1400 Maunbev. xxvii. 272 Thei sette not..by Caw- 
teles. 1407 Songs Costume (1849) 57 Ye be so lewyd your 
selfe there setteth no man you bye. ¢ 1430 How Wise man 
tau3t Son 126 in Babees Bk. (1868) 52 Bi opir richesse sette 
no greet price. ¢ 1440 Vork Myst. xxxi. 105 Sette I noght 
be hym. 1549 Psat xv. 4(Prayer Bk.) He that setteth 
not by himself, but is lowly in his own eyes. 1637 Bast- 
wick £ifazy in, 13 That booke was highly set by and com- 
mended. 1729 Burcer Sev. 540 In all lowliness of mind 
we set lightly by ourselves. 1839 KeiGutiey “ist. Exg. 
I. 102 Ile also set by the hares, and they must go free. 

7. More than, beyond, in preference to. + Sy 
and beside; outside of, without. Ly common, by 
ordinary (used adjectively): wnusual, extraor- 
dinary. All Se. 

1567 Test. H, Stewart in Scot. Poems 16th C. U1. 257 
Lancit with luif, sho nid me by all wycht. 1603 Philotus 
cx, Our Parents hes opprest, And by all dew thair Dochters 
drest. a@ 1657 Sir J. arrour Aun. Scotl. (1824-5) 11. 182 

lhe motione .. is made by and besyde the knouledge and 
conscience of the kirke of this land. 1822 Gatt Extadll. 
1, 13 He's mair than weel enough, He’s by common. 1824 
Scott Redgannt. let. xi, There was something in it by 
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ordinar. 1832-53 !Vhistle-Binkze (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 27 He 
courts a’ the lasses.. Yet for nane by anither cares bauld 
braxy Tam. 185: Mrs, OuipHant larg. Martland i, My 
father was a man of bye-ordinary mildness. 

+ 8. Beyond ( = L. preter); hence, contrary to, 
(a limiting decree or authority); in spite of, against. 


Obs. exc. Sc. 

1460-70 Compl, Abbot of Arbroath in C, Innes E. Scot. 
Hist. App. (1861) 506 [He] has gart eyre and saw owr said 
landis by all resoun or apperans of ony clame thartyll. 
1513 Douctas 4izeis vu. x. ro9 The hevynnis hie To wyt- 
nes drew he, all was by his wyll. 1650 Row //¢st. Kirk 
(1842) 366 By the expectation of many..the Parliament did 
ryde and end upon Fryday. 1668 Preys Diary 24 Feb., I 
could not deny him, but was forced, by myself, to give. 
Mod. Sc. That's by belief. , 

+b. Apart from, away from. Ly oneself: beside 
oneself, out of one’s wits. Se. 

1600 Gowrie's Consfir. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) IL. 339 The 
young gentleman. . was become somewhat by himselfe, which 
his Malestie conjectured..by his..vncouth stairing. 1785 
Burns Halloween xvi, He monie a day was orate He 
was sae sairly frighted. 1832 Blackw. AJag. XXXII. 644 
Surely we're by ourselves, to speak this open blasphemy, 

* * Of direction or vague localization. 

9. In the region or general direction of, towards. 
By the head (Naut.):; deeper in the water forward 
than abaft ; the opposite of which is dy the stern. 
Ly the board: see Boarn 56.12. By the wind: 
(see quot. 1867). 

(Hence in many adverbs and prepositions; as 
be-east, before, be-half, be-hind, be-low, be-north, 
be-side, be-south, be-west; + be-ntong, etc. 

¢893 K. AEcrreD Ovos. 1, i. § 7 Caucasus se beorg is be 
norpan and Indus seo ea be westan, and seo Reade Sz be 
supan. @ 1225 Leg. Kath. 591 Pe alre wiseste pe wuned bi 
westen. ¢1340 Cursor M.12131(Trin.) Who herde euer suche 
ferly Of ary mon bi norp or soup. 1393 Lanot. P. Pl. C, 
u. 117 Hit is sykerer by southe per be sonne regneth Pan in 
be north. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. Ix. ror One sort 
by east, an other by west, did rise. 1627 Capt. SmiTH 
Seaman's Grant. ix. (1692) 43 Lay the Ship by the Lee to 
trie the Dep-sea Line. 1628 Dicpy Voy. Afedit. (1868) 46 
In smooth water, and by a wind, was her best way. 1664 
Busunete Shipwright 7 The most Ships saile by the Sterne. 
1849 Blackw. Alag. LX VI. 196 She’s too much by the head. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bh., By the wind is when a ship 
sails as nearly to the direction of the wind as possible. 

b. sfec. used in the names of the sixteen smallest 
points of the compass, viz. North by East, North- 
east by North, North-east by East, East by North, 
etc., indicating one point towards the east, west, 
north, or south of N., NE., E., SE., S. SW.) We, 
NW. respectively. 

The point midway between N. and E. is NE.; that mid- 
way between N. and NE. is NNE.: the intermediate point 
between N. and NNE. is N. by E., that between NE. and 
NNE. is NE, by N. 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece vi. 481, 1 observed Corinth 
to lie South-East by South off us. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. ii. 26, I..steered directly south and by east. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV1. 48 We steered S.E. by E. 1849 Jérd. 
XL, 666 Cape Trafalgar bore east by south. : 

+e. In compound preps. of direction, as, by-hither 
on this side of, dy west to the west of, etc. ; which 
are also used substantively. Os. More com- 
monly BE-EAsT, BE-NoRTH, BEHITHER, etc., q. Vv. 

¢893 K. Acrrep Orvos. 1. i. § 6 Be norpam bem porte. 
1420 Avow. Arth, x\vii, He .. was comun fro bi-southe. 
1577 HotinsHed Chron. III. 961/2 The whole armie was 
landed two miles by west the towne of Lith. 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland, &c. (1787) 177 They dwelt by west the law, 
which dwelt beyond the river ofthe Barrow. 16rq RALEIGH 
Hist. World v. ii. § 8. 334 Like as they called Cisalpines, 
or bi-hither the Alpes, those who dwelt between them and 
the Mountaines. 1736 Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL. 119 
The places in Fife, by-east Dunfermline. ; ; 

+10. On (vaguely and indefinitely), in the region 
or domain of. Oés. exc. in phr. by land, ete. Cf. 


Il ¢. 

c1z0g Lay. 10511 Pa vt-lazes beod swa stronge bi watere 
& bilonde. ¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 830 Who so winnep be 
turnament al Bi aiper half, pe priis haue schal. c1325 Coer 
de L. 1849 By the water-half ye them assail, And we will 
by land saunsfayl. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. \xv. 407 The 
whiche leaves are playne by one side. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 241/2 They commonly commanded both 
by sea and land. 1866 Kincstey Hlevew. i, I never saw 
one yet, by flood or field. 

II. Of motion. 
* Of motion alongside, along, or over a course. 

11. Alongside of, along, down over, up over. 

(In by away, path, road, this touches the sense of szeaus.) 

¢ 888 K. AScrrepD Bovth. xi. § 5 Zif ic pe lade be pam weze. 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 79 Per com a prost bi pe wele. @1zg50 
Owl & Night. 506 Pe heisugge Ee flihb bi grunde a mong 
pe stubbe. ¢ 1300 A. 4 /is.1767 Hom heo wendith by doune 
and dale. a2 1300 Cursor M. 14285 Pe teres bi pair chekes 
bonran. 1486 SA. .S¢. Albans Djb, And comyth low bithe 
grounde. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
C.1ij, To goo by the stretes as vacabundes. 1682 WHELER 
Journ, Greece i. 47 Xt fell to the Hollanders share to come 
by our Lee. 1712 Parnect Sfect. No. 460 Pp 6 The way 
by which we ascended. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague |. i. 
187 Moving by the river side, Came on a hee 1885 Act 
48 & 49 Vic. liv. §14 The churches.. are within four miles 
of one another by the nearest road. 

‘ b. Ay is sometimes elliptically omitted. 

1768 Wrstey ¥rnd. 23 Sept., Nor could I get to my lodg- 
ings the foot way. AZ%od. We came back the same way. 
You went a roundabout way to get there. 


BY. 


c. blended with some sense of means of transit ; 
cf. 30 b. 

€120§ Lay. 31195 Comen .. bi sx & bi londe feole cunne 
leoden. 1382 Wycitr Acts xx. 13 Makinge journey bi lond. 
¢ 1450 Aferdin iit. 41 The shippes comynge by the see. 1630 
M.Gopwyn Bf, Hereforid’s Ann. Eng. 82 Wee went by 
water to Greenwich. 1712 Bupcett Spect. No. 425 P1 
You descend at first by twelve Stone Steps. 1851 KiNGSLEY 
Yeast 216 Why not send a parcel by rail? 

12. In passing along: said of incidents happen- 
ing on a journey, ete. ; chiefly in phr. Jy the way. 

c1o0o AiLrric Gen, xiv. 24 Ne forlate ge nan ping be 
wege. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 18378 (Trin.) Aimen alleluya son- 
gen bei And honoured hiin euer bi pe wey. 1526 /¢ler. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 5b, But the sayd rychesse lolpe them 
well by the waye. 1530 TNDALE /:.xf. (1849) 330 If a woman 
should find a man-child by the streets. 1611 Suaks. int. 
T. 1, il. 253, L was cozen'd by the way, and lost all my 
maney. 1760 Got.oso. Cit. World xcix, They always grow 
young by the way. J/od. And by the way | dropped it. 

b. Hence fig. By the way, by the by: (a.) in 
passing, incidentally, as a chance idea in speech 
or writing; (6.) e//~t., omitting words like ‘it 
may be remarked’. See By sé,, Way. 

(a.) 1548 Latimer Sersu, Ploughers (Arb.) 2x Here haue | 
an occasion by the way somwhat to say vnto you. 1642 
Futter Holy §& Prof. St. v. v. 377 They had something. .in 
the favour of Friers, though brought in only by the by. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 202 And by the way you 
may take notice, that, etc. 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 
247 All thisis by the way. 1832 J.C. Hare Phrlol. Museum 
I. 254 This question. .merely came in by the by. 

(6.) 1574 tr. Marilorat’s Apocalyps 41 Vy the waye, thys 
place teacheth vs, that, etc. 1631 Gouce Gad’s Arrows Iv. 
xv. 396 Here by the way, the Providence of God .. is re- 
markable. x71 STEELE Sfect. No. 32 ? 3 One of the Seniors 
(whom by the by Mr. President had taken all this Pains to 
bring over) sat still, 188 Byron Juan t. lvi, Her blood 
was not all Spanish, by the by. 1882 A’wow/edge No. 30. 
144 Artificial irrigation, which, by-the-way, is now being 
extensively developed in Australia, etc. 

+13. Through the extent of, throughott. Ods. 

a 1225 S¢. Marher. 9 Pe fuheles be fleon bi de lufte. ¢ 1380 
Wycur Wks, (1830) 41 Hou freris schullen go bi be world. 
1g02 tr. Magna Charta in Arnolde Chrov. (1811) 220 To .. 
dwell & goo bi England. 1647 W. Browne Polex. P ija, 
By the whole extent of her ‘Territories. 

4. Through, or so as to pass (in one’s course) ; 
also expanded into dy way of. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AT. 11529 (Fairf.) An angill come & hem for- 
bad Towend by hym | Herod]eny way. 1382 Wyciir John x. 
x He that cometh not in by the dore. crgoo £piph. (Turnb. 
1843) 108 They returned by Jerusalem. ¢1485 Digby Alyse, 
(1882) 1. 37 The thre kynges .. promysed kyng herowde .. 
Tocomea-geynbyhim. 1553 Epen Sreat. New /ud.(Arb.) 
8 The passage. .by the strayghtes of Magellanus, 1625 K. 
Lone Barclay's Argents Ww. ix. 270 Faithful Sicambes was 
conveyed in bya backe chamber, 1633 F EATLEY in P.Fletcher 
Purfle Ist. Introd., The Way to God is by ourselves. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1848) 357 The place was inaccessible, ex- 
cept by such windings, &c., as they themselves only who 
made them could find. 1885 Sir J. HANNEN in Law Rep. 
15 Queen's B, Div. 140 Leaving the building by a side door. 

sis W. Worron /fist. Rome 481 He went by the way 
of Ilyricum. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. 595 It invaded France 
by way of Avignon. | 

** Of motion into a position beside, or within 
reach. 

15. Near to, close up, into the presence of: 
chiefly in fo come by, for the phraseological and 
fiz. uses of which see CoME v. 

¢117§ Lamb. font. 83 He [Christ] com bi pis forwundede 


mon, 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. 296 Alle pat he mot com bie, 
he robbed. 1350 Vt. Palerne 220 By-ban he com by pat 
barn. 1535 CoverDALe Jobst iv, 20 Seke some meanes, 


how thou mayest come by him. 1607 Snaks. Cor. u. ili. 
46 We are not to stay altogether, but to come by him 
where he stands. J/od. Come close by me, and tel! me 
what is the matter. 

*** Of motion alongside and beyond. 

16. On alongside of, into the vicinity of and on 
beyond, past. Originally the nearness in passing 
was emphasized ; in later use ‘by’ is more fre- 
quently distinguished from ‘through’ or other 
word, and expresses passing without stopping or 
contact, and thus avoidance, aloofness; but often 
the notion is merely that of getting beyond, or to 
the other side of, and /ass by, go by merely = pass. 

€1380 Sir, Fernmb, 1108 By hilles & roches swybe hor- 
rible on hur cors pay wente. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 227 To 
hem that passen all day by me. 1509 Hawes £-ranip. 
Virtue vi. 78 That came vs by and very nere, Ascendynge 
vp into her hyghe sete. 163z RutHerrorp Lett. xxiii. (1862) 
iL, o Your jealous Husband will not be content that ye 
look by Him to another. 1660 Pepys Diary 2 Nov., 
got as far as Ludgate by all the bonfires. 173z BrerKeLey 
Alciphr. v. § 1 We saw a fox run by the foot of our mount. 
178 Burns Twa Dogs 92 They gang as saucy by poor folk, 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 1820 Keats Lami 315 
She saw him as once she pass’d him by. =. 

b. The notion of avoidance, disregard, omission, 
neglect, is especially present in fig. uses of Go By, 
Pass BY and the like: see the verbs. Cf. 8. 

1385 Cuaucer JJan of Law's T. 1026 But I lete all his 
storie passen b 1535 STEWART Cron Scot. I}. 639 Foull 
appetyte. .causis thame oft till go by the rycht. 1552 App. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 31 Cursit ar thai quhilk gangis by 
the commandis of God. 1667 Perys Diary (1877) V. 470 
The king hath .. passed by the thing and pardoned it 
already. 1673 Marvett Reh, Transp. 11. 346, 1am content 
to go by the loss. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. Hf. 76 Instances 
may be accumulated. .which legislation passes by in silence. 
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e. Soin 7o put or se¢ (anyone) 4y (an aim, pur- 
pose, duty, ctc.) : to catise him to miss or omit it; 
to deprive, disappoint, or cheat of, do out of. 
arch, and dtal, 

1580 Nort //utarch 798 Vhe King .. did put Tiribazus 
by his Wife. 1596 Spenser Astroph. Elegy 174 Pernaps 
this may a suter be, Toset Mars by his deitie. 1643 PryNne 
Power Parl. \.(ed. 2) 53 Maude the Empresse..was put by 
the Crowne by the pecliecs and Burons. 1647 W. Browne 
Polexander ii. 329 We met with a storine, which put us by 
our course. 1726 Amutenst Terre Fil, xiii. 236 He can 
put him by his degree for a whole year. 1768 Jonson 
Lett. \. xiv.17, [have been oddly put by my purpose. Ado. 
dial. The child has been put by Is sleep. 

d. dial, transferred to the idea of time. 

1863 Arkinson Danby rovinc., By the time, beyond or 
past the time, They're a lang way by their tahm. 

17. Defining the space passed over, or to be 
passed over, in order to reach a point: At, to, or 
within the distancc of. 

€1230 //ali Meid. 23 Loke .. bi hu moni degrez ha falled 
duneward. 1393 Lanai. 7. Pd. C. xx. 58 Wolde nat neyhle 
him by nyne londes lengthe. c148g Caxton Sounes of 
sl ynton 227 There is nother castell nor towne by xx myles 
nyghe aboute it. 1551 R. Rosinson tr. More's Utop. ( Arb.) 
77 Dy all that space..the water ebbeth and floweth. 1682 
Wuever Journ. Greece 1v. 291 No Ship ..can come near 
them by four or five Miles. 1880 MeCartny Own Tines 
HEI. xlv. 386 The Conservative miss by a foot was as good 
..as a miss by a mile. 

18. Expressing, as the result of comparison, the 
amount of cxcess or increase, infcriority or diminu- 
tion, in length, duration, weight, or quantity: 
a. definitely. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 169 Pe pridde biwist..was bi twi- 
fold more pane be forme. 1375 BArsour Bruce 11,230 Thar 
fayis war may then thai Be xv. c. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider 
& F. 1x. 38, [thought him to young to haue winges, by a 
yeare, 1685 Jas. 1. Ess. Pocste (Arb.) 61 Gif ze place thame 
in the begynning of a lyne, they are shorter be a fute, nor 
they are, gif ze place thame hinmest in the lyne. 1614 B. 
Jonson Sarth. frair 1. i, He is taller than either of you by 
the head. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s. v. Account, Balance 
of an Account is the sum by which the debt exceeds the 
credit, or vice versa. 1777 SurRiDAN Sch, Scand. iv. iii, 
He is too moral by half. 1815 Scribdleomania 261 Selwyn 
..missed it only by seven votes out of ooo. 1884 AManch. 
Exan:, 21 May 4/7 The M.C.C. winning by an innings and 
four runs. 

b. in phrases dy far, by much, by so much, etc. 

¢1230 Half Mend. 23 Bi hu muchel be an passed pe odre. 
¢1375 Wycur Antecris¢ (Todd) 117 By hou myche pei shul 
be more merueilous to men, be so myche pe hoolt men.. 
shulen be dispised. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. xxii. 314 More 
of fisik by fer. 1423 Jas. 1. Aiugis Q. cxxxi, The werk 
that first is foundit sure .. langere sall endure Be monyfald. 
1450 Myrc 1629 A-bregge hys penaunce pen by myche. 
1595 Barnriecp Poems (Arb.) 43 By how much the lesse } 
am able to expresse it, by so much the more it is infinite. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 35 By so much as Brass 
is a weaker Mettal than Iron. 1808 Scotr J/armion v. 
xii, "were better by far To haye matched our fair cousin 
with young Lochinvar. 

III. Of time. 

+19. In the course of, at, in, on (the time or date 
of an action or cvent). Ods. exc. as in b. 

«1000 Laws of Eadgar {. 4 (Matz) Sy axle heordpening 
agyfen be Petres mxssedxg. c¢12z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 47 
Swich peu wes bi pan dagen. ¢x300 Beket 2494 This was 
bi a Tywesdai. ¢ 1380 Wyceur De Eccles. Sel. Wks. IIT. 

50 Crist techip .. pat men shulden snybbe her briberen bi 
brs tymes. 1393 Lanci. ?. Pl. C.u. 102 Dauid by hus daies 
dobbede kny3tes. 1488 Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyldr. 42 
Men haue dwellid stably in wy!dernesse by hemselfe by 
olde tyme. 1543 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) 
F vij, His sonnes in Jawe, that he hadde chose by his lifetyme. 
a 3687 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 352, I wish you 
would resolve to see Cambridge once by the year at least. 
1997 Philanthrope No. 23. 177 Where he used to wander 
many a morning by sun-rise, and many an evening by 
moonlight. 

b. esp. By day (L. tnterdiu’, by night (L. 
noctt). Here the statement of time approaches 
very nearly to the indication of the physical con- 
ditions, as in ‘ by day-light’: see 34. 

OE. used in this sense the adverbial genitive Arges and 
nihtes, or on with the dative on dzxe) and on nthtie); the 
early ME. examples show a mixture of these and the 
modern form with dy. 

¢ 1200 Orin 11332 Heold Crist hiss fasste .. Bi da3hess 
& binahhtess. 2 1250 Ow/ § Night. 241 Bi daie pu art stare- 
blind. ¢ 1380 Str Ferumd. 4265 pe Ameral be-segep hymen 
per-yn .. Be niztes & be daye. c1440 /artonope 1632 He 
come to Pountyff by the day. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
in. 405 Alone, by Night, his watery way he tale 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng, WI. 232 The breaches made by day 
were repaired by night with indefatigable activity. 

+ 20. During, for ,a space of time). Obs. exc. 
in arch. by the space of. (Now expressed by 


for.) 


1460 Towneley Myst. 274 \Mitz.) He ded shuld be, And 
ly in erthe by dayes thre. 1503-4 Act 19 //en, V//, xxxvi. 
Preamb., [He] lay both at Surgery and fesyk..by the space 
of ij yeres and more. 1509 Hawes fast, Pleas. t. viii, 
Thus stode I musynge mysselfe all alone By right long tyme. 
1611 BistE Acts xx. 31 By the space of three yceres, | 
ceased not to warne euery one, 1623-4 Acé 21 Fas. /, xx. 
§1 The Offender .. shall .. be sei in the Stocks by three 
whole Hours, 1841G. S. Faser /*rovinc. Lett. (1844) 1.221 
Wholly given to.. idolatry by the space of above eight 
hundred years. 

21. Marking the completion of the time required 


or assigned for the performance of an action: 


| 


BY. 


On or before, not later than; + within (a space 
of tine). Cf. BETIMES, 

01350 Hdl. Palerne 2683 Wut hire fader com bi pe four- 
teniztes hende. ¢1380 ete Sed. Wks. Wb. 346 Me 
bryngib in newe [servants] pat done werse bi litil tyme. 
¢ 1500 Lancelot 30 Be the morow set I was a-fyre. 1616 W. 
Forpe Serm, 25 Learne by time how to.dic. 1682 Winter 
Journ. Greece. 24 We parted and came by noon to Lesina. 
171z SriiLe Spect, No. 503 ® 2 By this time the best of the 
Congregation was at the Church-door, 1768 Sti ku Sent. 
Journ. (1778) H. 32 Ready at the door of the hotel by nine 
inthe morning. 1867 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. (1876) L. v. 349 

sy midwinter they came back to their ships. : 

b. Hence, with omission of sb.: Ay this, by 
that; also by now, by then, ete. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 3007 Bi pis come sarra to pe tide O birth 
sco moght not ouerbide. /éa?, 2827 Trin.) {i penne 
bigan pe 1izt of day. fa1g00 Morte Arth. (1847) 19 By 
that was Launcelot hole and fere. ¢1500 Lancelot 774 Be 
this the word wes to king arthur gone. ¢ 1565 R, Linpesay 
(Pitscottic) Chvou, Scot. (1728) 62 ‘There are other ambassa- 
dors. .directed by-now fromthe pope. 1671 Mitton Samson 
262 Wad Judah that day joined .. ‘Whey had by this pos- 
sessed the towers of Gath. 1795 SoutHky Joan of Arct. 
exxxii, By this Dunois Had arm'd. 1864 ATKINSON Ih hethy 
Gloss. s.v., They must have sailed by now. ; 

e. In the conjunetive phrase By the time (that, ; 
also formerly, by then (that), by that. 

a1300 Kloriz & Bl 151 Bipat hit was middai hi3 Floriz 
was pe brigge niz. @ 1300 Cursor M. 2839 Wi be time pat 
pe sune ras, Strang cri in pa tounes was. %a@1400 JJorte 
Arth, 1847) 99 By than that endyd was the fight, The fals 
were feld. ¢1435 Jorr. Portugal 1g Ve tyme he was xviij 
yer old, Of deddes of armys he wase bold. 1470 85 
Matory Arthur 1. x, By than they were redy on horsbak 
there were vii C knyghtes. 1523 Lp. Berxers Frorss. 1. 
xlvi. 64 [by yt it was day in the mornyng, they were lefore 
Courtray. 1575 85 Ane. Sanoys Sernz. (1841) 300 They can- 
not tell what is said: it is forgoiten by that it is spoken. 
1684 Bunyan /rler. u. 82 By that these Pilgrims had been 
at this place a week, Mercy Rad a Visitor. 1701 W. Wotton 
fist, Rome 356 Wy that time he had overtaken the poor fly- 
ing Emperor, he was almost equal to him. 1854 TnoReau 
Walden iv. (1886) 111 By the time the villagers had broken 
their fast. 1868 Morris Yason 1:1. 503 Now was it eve by 
then that Orpheus caine Into the hall. 

+d. whence 4y as quasi-cov. in same sense: By 
the time that, when, aftcr. Ods. exc. Sc. 

1297 R. Grouc. 369 Be hii aryse..Wolues dede hii nymep 
fone a1440 Sir Degret. 961 That lady was glad By 
sche that chartur had rad. c 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron, 31 (Jam.) By thir words were said, his nen were so 
enraged. c1644 AIS. fist. Somerville Family, Be this 
execution was done, the prince returned from the persuite. 
1724 Ramsay Jea-t, Alisc. (1733) [. 103 By you've drunk a 
dozen bumpers, Bacchus will begin to prove. Drinking 
better is than love. J/od. Sc. It was done be (or by) we 


came hone. : a 
IV. Of mental or ideal proximity. (fg. from 
J 1.) 
* Of accordance to a model, rule, or standard, 
22. In imitation of, after; with verbs of ca//ing 
or zaming. Cf. 29. 
¢893 K. AEcrrep Oros. in. ix. § 14 Ober [byriz] was 
hatenu be his horse Bucefal, oper Nicea. @ 1593 MaRLowr 
Didov.i, Let it be term’d Aenea, by your name. Serg. 


Rather Ascania, by your little son, 1682 WHELER Journ. 
Greece 1, 24 The ‘Yown is called by the name of the Isle. 

23. According to, in accordance with, in con- 
formity or harmony with: @. a command, law, 
rule, will, or any standard of action. So in phrases 
by book, + by course (= in turn’, dy heart, by role, 
+ by row (=in order). (Sec the sbs.) 

«a 000 O. E. Chron. Laud MS.)an.634 Se Birinns com pider 
be Honorius wordum. ¢ 1000 ALFRic Gen, xxiv. 10 Ferde to 
pam lande be his hlafordes hase. ¢ "75 Lamb. Tlom. 97 
Todelende uwilchen bi pan Pet him iwurd. «1300 Cursor 
47. 13052 Pi brober wijf pat pou agh not to haf be fau. 
Ibid. 9589 Mercy pou owest to haue be rizt. 1463 Bury 
Wills (1850) 16, iwi that they be revardyd .. by the dis- 
crecion of my executours. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 
11 ‘To be songe solemply be note. 1663 Butter //ucf. 1.1, 
86 And tell what Rules he did it by. 1712 Appison Specé. 
No. 409 »7 In examining /Eneas his Voyage by the Map. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. (1. 665 The right by which 
freeholders chose knights of the shire. 1859 F. Grirritns 
Artil. Man, (1862) 14 By the left—Quick march, By 
the right.—Quick march. 1866 Kincstey //erci. v. 109 
They had timed their journey by the tides. 1884 W. C. 
Smita Atidrostan 46 We judge a stranger by our home- 
bred ways. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) {. 52 The barons. .assayed 
all by row, but none might speed, 1551-6 R. Rosinsonx 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 93 The women of cuery family by 
course haue the office. . eookeric. 1552 IluLoet By herte, 
memoriter, ¢1579 G. Harvey in Athenzum 789/1 His 
a:conomicks. .every on hath by rote. 1709 App. & STEELE 
Yatler No. 93 P 4, | am therefore obliged to learn by book. 
a 31834 CoLeripce Table 7. (1874) 91 In Germany, the 
hymns are known by heart by every peasant. 

b. e//i~¢. with persons : According to the words 
or instructions of .obs. ; now only in take example, 
pattern, or warnine by, i.e. by the case of. 

cx300 A. Adis. 3089 No doth nought by Dalmadas. ¢ 1§50 
Scot. Poems 16th C. Vt. 133 Euer fiue in charity Be Christ 
fesu. 1643 Paradles on Linus 12, Twill take warning by 
the Eagle. 1866 Kaincs.ey //erew. iv. (1877 96 Take ex- 
ample by Alcinous. 1882 A thengut 18 Mar. 339 He has 
taken pattern by (Gsoethe. 

e. in Sy your leave, by consent, etc. 

c1250 Gen. 5 Ex. 2865 God..of israel, de bode sente. .dat 
bi di leve, hise folc vt-fare. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's Prot 
62 By youre leue 1 shal him quite anoon. 1470 Ilarob- 
inc Chron. xxvii. tii, His heire to been by their bothes 


BY. 


1668 Q. Eu.z. in Strype Axx. Ref 1. App. 1, Eliza- 
beth, by ae pee of God, queen of England, Fraunce 
and Ireland. 1593 Hooker Acct. Pol. Pref, vi. § 2 Giver 
by authority. 1754 Ricitaroson Grandison (1811) 1V. iit. 
22 By the doctor's allowance, I enclose it to you. 1848 
Macaunay //ist. Eng. 1.153 The old civil polity was, there- 
fore, by the general consent of both the great parties, re- 
established. ! 5 

+d. By so, by so that: if only, provided that. 

1393 Lanox. P. 72. C. v. 98 So alle myne claymes ben 
quyt by so pe kynge asente, Js. xvii. 209 By so pat no 
man were a-greued. //2. xxi. 221 Ich counte conscience 
no more by soich cacche selucr. i 

e. =‘ Judging by or from’, ‘judged by’. ; 

1597 Suaks. 2 //ex. V/, iw. i. 2x By the ground they hide, 
I iudge their number. .thirtie thousand. 1768 Exiz. CarTER 
Lett, (1809) 111. 164 By what I have heard of his character, 
I fear it affords no very comfortable prospects for our poor 
Princess. 1879 L. StepHen /Zours in Libr. ui, vil. 294 He 
[Macaulay] ought, by all his intellectual sympathies, to be 
a utilitarian. . 

24. According to: a. cstimation or measurement 
of any kind. Whence the phrases dy the great 
(obs.} = by wholesale, by piecemeal.s, by retail, ete. 

C1000 -Ecrric Lev. xxvi. 26 And ze etap hlaf be gewihte. 
«1208 Lay. 27607 Fif hundred bi tale fusden to-somne. 
¢1400 Destr, Troy 1291 Scuyn thousand be sowme all of 
sure knightes. 1609 Brace | Douay) Lament. tii. 16 And he 
hath broken my teeth by number, 1611 Bisie Fest. iti. 4 
A space .. about two thousand cubites by measure. 1682 
WHELER Journ. Greece 11. 203 They sell it by weight. 1697 
Drvves Firg. Georg. wv. 212 Forev'ry Bloom..An Autumn 
Apple was by tale restor'd, 1886 Law Times LXXX. 166/2 
A miner .. paid by piecework. 

1598 W. Pinus Linschoten's Trav, Ind. (1864) 189 By 
means oftheir Brokers they buy by the great, and sell them 
againe by the piece. 1691 Kefly Vind, Disc. Unreasonable. 
ness of New Separ. 14, 1 have Englished your Latin by 
Piecemeal. 1748 Axson Voy. an. vill. (ed. 4) 485 The Car- 
penters went on board to agree for all the work by the great. 
1842 Blackw. May. L11. 279 The..people are ‘ perishing by 
wholesale *, ; 

b. a definite standard or unit of measurement. 

1494 Act 1.1 Hex. VII, xxiii, No such Merchant. .should 
put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, Demy-Barrel, or Firkin. 
1600 O. E, Repl, Libel. viii. 210 The rest ate bread by the 
ounce, and drunke water by the quart. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame. 64’Tis hard That Science should be purchased by 
the yard. 1885 A/unch, Exam. 2 May 6/2 Roses..may be 
gathered by the basketful. 

ce. distributively, For each, for every, a; see 
Aadj2 4. (Cf. per cent., per annum, per pound ; 
F. par jour, etc.) 

a 1300 Cursor 3.8833 To wijt hu pat it [pe tre] gru be yere. 
1495 Hen. VII. in Elhts Orvzg. Leté. 1 1x I, 21 For..an 
archer orbille on horsback viije¢. by the day. 1570 AscHAM 
Scholem. (Arb.) 38 A stipend of 200 crounes by yeare. 1647 
flusbandman's Plea agst, Tithes 35 Arable land at 6s. 8c. by 
the Acre. 1781 PAil. Trans. LXXI1. 305 The common 
price .. is Just two shillings by the pound. 1797 PAilan- 
thrope No. 4. 22 He .. had now several thousands by year. 
1815 Scribbleomania 30 A public accustomed to quartos of 
original poetry by the month. 

5. Succession of numerical groups or quanti- 
ties, /a/er of individuals, of the same class is in- 
dicated by 4y: a. followed by the sb. of quantity 
repeated with az/ between, as dy two and two, by 
‘ttl and fittl. arch. 

¢1208 Lay. 16128 Heo dro3en ut of ban wuden bi sixti & 
bi sixti. c1z00 A. Adis. 548 By threo, by foure, with his 
taile, To the ground he smot. 1413 Lyoc. Pylgr. Sowle 
lt, vill. (1483) 55 They. .bounden them to geders Ly ten and 
by twelue. 1483 Cath. Angl, 31/2 By lytylle and lytylle, 
sensim, paulatim. 1556 J. Heywoop Sider & F, xix. 2 
Streight these tweluc a rose By foure, four, and foure. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. Z/, it. ii. 198, I play the Torturer by small 
and small To lengthen out the worst. 1682 WHELER Journ, 
Greece Ww. 321 Which, by little and little, enlargeth it self. 
17to STEELE Vatler No. 225 ? 2 A Set of Wags .. appear 
generally by Two and ‘I'wo. 1820 Keats St, Agnes xli, By 
one and one the bolts full easy slide. 

b. followed by the sb. of quantity in £/, as dy 
hundreds, by inches, by files, by degrees; also by 
times, by durns (obs.), =‘ time after time, turn after 
tum’, 

a age Cursor Af. 4710 Togider pei flocked in bat lond Bi 
hundrides & bi pousond. 1535 Coverpate Hadak, i, 8 Their 
horsmen come by greate heapes from farre. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens iw. Witt. 519 Vhe roote ts. .full of joyntes by spaces. 
1593 Hooker /ccé, Pol. 1. vi. § : They grow by degrees. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. ili, 47 We are..to come .. by ones, by 
twoes, & by threes. 1635 Quartes Ard, 1, (1818) 42 One 

.rends hair by handfuls. 1645 Czy Alarnu211 We do 
worse then stand sijll, in doing things by halves. 1686 Goao 
Celest. Bodies w.itt, 191 To win our Ground by Inches. 1704 
Pore Spring 41 Then sing Ly turns, by turns the Muses 
sing. 1728 Dunciad 1.89 The North by myriads pours 
her mighty sons, 1827 J. Gitcurist /utel/. Patrimony 71 
Raving, perchance, by times, concerning religion and ino- 
raliy. 1843 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Nurse's Story, Hand in 
hand The murderers stand, By one, by two, by three. 1869 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 111. xii. 146 By twenties, by 
hundreds, by thousands, the force gathered. 

ec. preceded and followed by the sb. or word of 
quantity, as waa by man, Liltle by little. 

¢ 1392 Cuaucer Compl. Venus 81 To folowe word by word 
the Curtosite of Graunson. 1393 Lance. 7’. 27. C, xin. rt 
And praye for be, pol by pol, yf bow be pecunyous. c1449 
Prcock Repr. u. itij. 144 Ouer long to be rehercid word bi 
word here. ¢ 1§00 Cocke Lurclles 8. (1843) 8, I wyll..reken 
them one by one, 1630 Wanswortn Sf. edge. iil. 15 They 
go downe two bytwo, 1709 Jatler No. 42 P14 Draw out 
Company by Company, and Troop by Troop. 1812 Keats 
Lamia 63 A deadly silence step by step increased. 1830 


assent. 
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Tennyson Poents 66 The thick snow falls on her flake by | 


fiake, 

d. To this may perhaps be referred the arith- 
metical phrases, 7o multiply, divide by (although 
éy is now associated with the agent or factor) ; 
also the ellipt. 6y = ‘multiplied by’ in measure- 
ments of surface or content. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer As/rol. 1. § 41 a, Multiplie pat be 12. /did. 
§ 42b, 3if pou deuide 144 be 3. 1581 StywaRo Mart. 
Discip, 1. 23 Then deuide the product by 1000, 1614 T. Bev- 
weit Nat. Geom. Numbers iv. 65, 1 square the quotient 2, 
that is, I multiplyit by it selfe. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. Multiplication, It is easy toconceive a quantity of any 
kind multiplied by a number. 1859 Barn. Smitu Avith. & 
Algebra (ed. 6) 194 The former 6f these quantities is to be 
divided by the latter, A . 

1731 Swirt Corr. II. 690 Adjoining the kitchen may be 
made one room of 18 feet by 18. 1771 Gotpsm. Haunch of 
Ven. 68 A chair-lumber'd closet, just twelve feet by nine, 
1865 Coruh, Mag. X\. 60 An open water sixteen miles long 
by three broad. 


** Of relation to an olject about which physical 
or mental activity ts engaged. 

26. About, concerning, with respect to, in regard 
to, as concerns: a. after verbs of action, as do, act, 
deal, 


¢1175 Lamb. Hom, 5: Penne do we bi ure sunne al swa 
me dead bi be deade, a@1z25 Axcr, R.122 pauh me dude 
so bi pe, me dude be eorde riht. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 5855 
Dob now syre by thys man As it is pywille. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. May 171 Such faitors.. Will doe as did the Foxe 
by the Kidde. 1621 Burton Azat. Afel, u. 1.1.1, As the 
Spanish Marques is said to have done by one of his slaves. 
1769 GoLpsm. Roman Hest. (1786) 1. 332 He murdered 
Hiempsal .. and attempted the same by Adherbal. x812 
Jane Austen Alansf. Pk. v, He willconsiderit a right thing 
by Mrs. Grant, as well as by Fanny. 1869 Mrs. Norton 
Old Sir Douglas xxx. 178 That Kenneth should do his 
duty byhismother. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm, 32 Neither 
side acting unfairly by the other. 

b. after neuter impersonal verbs, as de, fall, 

fare: With. Obs. or dial, 

ai2z50 Owl & Night. 1373 Al swa hit is bi mine songe. 
¢€1280 Commandm, 31 in E. E. P. (1862) 16 Hit fallip bi 
children pat bep quede, as farib bi been in hiue. 1393 Lanai. 
P. Pl. C. xx1. 236 So shal hit fare by pis folke. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Fro/ss. I. ccecxi. 717 Bycause they rode forth lyke 
foles, soit came by thein. 

+e. after verbs of thinking, saying, etc. : About, 
of. Obs. 

a1o00 Elene 562 Witgan sungon..be godes bearne. @ 1121 
O. E. Caron, (Laud MS.) an. 1036 Sume men sa:don be 
Harolde pat he were Cnute sunu cynges. ¢117§ Lamb. 
Hom. 7 Pis he wite3ede bi drihtene purh pene halie gast. 
ax2zg0 Owl & Night. 46 Hu thincthe nu bt mine songe? 
¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 495 Be vs foure pis I telle. ¢ 1460 Towse- 
ley Myst. 188 How thynk the, sir Pilate, Bi this brodelle. 
1556 J. Hevwooo Spider & F. xliv. 9 What dishonestie 
know you by flies, sur? More then flies know by spiders. 
x601 Suaks. Ad/’s Welt y. 11, 237 By him and by this woman 
heere, what know you? 1645 T. Hitt Olive Branch (1648) 
12 God knows more good and evil by us, then we know by 
our selves, 1752 Frecoinc Amelia vin. ii, 1 always love 
tq speak by people as I find. 

+d. with pejorative force: Against. Ods. exc. 
deal. 

¢ 1300 Beket 871 Bi the Bischop of Londone thulke word 
he sede. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, 23 Arthur 
wolde fayne fynde some cause by her. 1611 BiBLe 1 Cor. 
iv. 4, I know nothing by myself [Revised against]. 1678 
Yug. Man's Call. 351 He never knew any thing by her 
to be worthy of the least suspicion. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Wad.-bk. (E. D.5.), ’E’s a tidy mon, leastways I 
know nuthin’ by ’im. 

*** Of relation lo a circumstance. 

27. With respect to, in the matter of, as concerns 
(name, trade, age ; also birth, blood, nature, etc., 
in which there is prob. some notion of instrumen- 
tality also}. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumdb, 1131 A kny3t of fraunce, Be naine ne 
know y no3t wat hewas. 1606 G. W[ooocockE]) Fustine 96 
By age but a boy. 1622-62 Heyzin Cosmogr. in. (1673) 58/1 
The People.. were by composition of a middle stature. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 47 » 7 A Neighbour of mine, who 
is a Haberdasher by Trade. 1712 /8fd. No. 69 P 2 A Mer- 
chant..who just knows ine by sight. 1848 Macauzay 
fist. Eng. I, 529 Allowed to associate .. with him as with 
a brother by blood, 1864 Cork. Mag. X. 175 Frenchmen 
by blood as well as by birth and estate. 


V. Of medium, means, instrumentality, agency. 


ae development of the notion of way in II. 
Tide 


28. Indicating the part which serves as the me- 
dium of application or direct point and means 
whereby an action is applied to the whole. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3298 Pa wis he feaxe on flet boren Grendles 
heafod. ¢1000 AELFRic Gen. xxxix. 12 Heo teh hine be his 
clabum. @ 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 Me henged up bi the 
fet. 1393 Lancit. P. PZ C. 1. 10 Cortesliche be clerk 
penne .. ‘Toke mede by be myddel. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. W. 
de W. 1531) 272 b, An hande sent downe toke me y the 
heer of my heed. 1547 Boorpr /utrod. Kuowt. 131 Pe- 
diculus other whyle do byte me by the backe, 1667 Pepys 
Diary 13 July, I did give her a pull by the nose, and some 
ill words. 1711 Apmnison Sect. No. 12 P2 Her little boy 
offers to pull me by the coat. 1798 Gouy. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ, (1832) 111. 109 The new peace hangs by a ver 
slender thread, 1830 Tennyson Ode £0 Mem. 30 Thou pd 
dest by the hand thine infant Hope. 

b. Ly the roots; by the ground: (2 orig. = from 
the foundation), completely. 


BY. 


c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 1132 Floure of lyme in oil, yf 
thou confounde And helde it in, upheleth it by grounde. 
1713 BerxeLey fylas & P. it, If I were to.. tear upa 
tree by the roots. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek ii. 
26 They could pull up a tall tree by the roots. 

e. To set by the ears: to set quarrelling. Zo 
be, fall, go by the ears (Sc. lugs): to quarrel. 

1556 J. Herwooo Spider §& F. lvi. 18, I thought they 
wold all haue gone by thears theare. 1600 O. E. Repl. 
Libeli.i. 32 We must needes fall by the eares together. 
1650 A. B. Alutat. Polemo 8 Set the Cavaleer and Presby- 
ter together by the ears. 1702 De For Ref. Manners 1. 
306 ‘To set the Town together by the Ears, 1822 Scotr 
Nigel x, The King, and the Prince, and the Duke have 
been by the lugs about ye. 

29. After verbs of knowing, perceiving, calling, 
eic.; introducing that which serves as a sign or 
means of identification, 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 20 Be hyra waestmum ge hig 
oncnawad, c1z00 OrmiN 479 Patt ta bi name nemmnedd 
wass Abyubb. 1393 Laneci. ?. PZ. C. xvi. ie Shephurdes 
by the seuen sterres Wisten..whenne hit shoude reynen. 
@ 1400 Cov. ALyst. 297 (M&atz.) Be thi face wel we may the 
ken. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 202, I here 
by the hounds, the hare is a foote. 1596 Spenser Ff. Q. 
v1. til. 1 The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne. 1611 
Biste Luke i. 61 There is none of thy kinred that is called 
by this name. 1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece v. 341 The 
Athenians..would never more have any Governour by the 
Name or Title of King. 1796 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ, (1832) 11. 98 That anarchy which goes by 
the name of the German Empire. 1867 Freeman ori. 
Cong. (1876) I. App. 692 Cnut was baptized by the name of 
Lambert. 

b. In Zo understand by, mean by: see these 
verbs. 

1382 Wycuir Prod, Bible xiv. 54 Bi Salamon here is vn- 
dirstonden God himself. 1692 Br. Ety dusw. Touchstone 
49 He..by the way understands that narrow way which 
he taught. . : 

30. Introducing the means or instrumentality: 
=by means of. (OE. more usually employed 
Sram, thurh, of). (The material instrument or 
tool is usually introduced by w7/k: ‘to cut with 
a knife ’.) 

a1000 Scopes Widsid 100 Ic be songe secgan sceolde. 
c1z0§ Lay. 28337 Ich wuste bi mine sweuene whet sor3en 
me weoren 3enede, ¢1300 K. A/is. 2941 That Y have by 
lettre yow saide, ¢1340 Cursor M, 15986 ‘Trin.) He shal 
neuer rise a3eyn truly bi no my3t. ¢1380 Wyciir Sed. 
Wks. 11. 302 pes feyned religious .. amortisen many 
grete lordischipis bi fals title. c1qs0 Merlin x. 156 Thei 
remounted Gifflet be fyn force a-monge his enmyes. 
1548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (Arb.) 34 Christe. .draweth 
soules unto hym by his bloudy sacrifice. 1548 Uoatt, etc. 
Erasm. Par., Mark i. 14 The firste teachyng by mouthe 
of Christes religion, 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 13 
Nether to be allurid by prommissis nor persuadid bi wurds. 
1628 Earte Alicrocosm. iii. (Arb.) 4 Hee instructs men to 
dye by his example. 1769 Gotpsm. Roman Hist. (1786) II. 
475 He.. at last died either by poison or madness. 1855 
Kinestey Glaucus (1878) 167 The bird’s foot star .. you 
may see crawling by its thousand sucking feet. 1866 — 
Herew, Prel. 6 Trying to expiate by justice and mercy the 
dark deeds of his bloodstained youth. 

b. In by coach, by ship, by rail, the idea of mo- 
tion blends with that of means ; cf. 11 c. 

¢1440 Partonope 383 Be shipp come merchandyse to the 
town. 1535 CoveRoaLe Dexé. ii. 28 Onely let me go thorow 
by fote. 1866 Cornhk. Mag. XIII. 348 To go by coach in 
that direction is a sort of tempting of fortune. 

e. By no ways (obs.), by no means: in no pos- 
sible way, in no respect, in no degree. By all 
mans: in every way possible. (These have gradu- 
ally come to be used as strong expressions respec- 
tively of negation and affirmation.) 

©1340 Cursor AZ. 12908 (Fairf.) Nik is na ferly be na 
wayes. ¢1430 Freemasonry 626 Zet thou wolt not thyselve 
pray, Latte non other mon by no way. ¢1489 CaxTon 
Sounes of Aymon 235 By no wyse we maye not scape, 1593 
Hooker £cct. Pod. Pref. ii. §7 To argue and by all means 
to reason for it. 1713 Guardian No. 140 (1756) II. 224, I 
can by no means consent to spoil the skin of my pretty 
country-women. 1768 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843)85, 
I would wish by all means to oblige and serve Temple. 
1813 JANE AusTEN Pride & Pre/. (1846) 29 Jane was by no 
means better. 

d. in numerous phrases, see 38. 

31. With /ve: introducing both the food and the 
means of obtaining it. Also jig. 

971 Blickt. Hom. 57 Pa gastlican lare.. be ure saul biz 
leofap. a 1000 Guthlac 244 Bi hwon scealt bu lifgan, beah 
pu lond age? cx1z0g Lay. 467 Leouere heom his to libben 
bi ban wode-roten. c1300 A. Ads. 4971 Hy..libben by the 
wylde goot. 1393 Lanot. P. Pé. C. vu. 292 Jut were me 
leuere. .lyue by well-carses, 1583 Stuppes Anat, Abus. 1. 
89 The most of them .. attempt .. vnlawfull meanes to liue 
by. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. LZ. 1. vii. 14 As I do liue by foode, 
I met a foole. 1611 Biste AZaét. iv. 4 Man shall not liue 
by bread alone. 181§ Scribéleomania 217 Each pestle's dis- 
player who living by drugs, proves humanity’s Sac 1880 
Cuurcn Sferser iil. 52 No one in those days could live by 
poetry. : 

32. Introducing the intermediate or subordinate 
agent viewed as the medium or channel of action ; 
=L, per, OE. purh. 

c1300 A. Als. 4304 Darie hit wot by a spye. ¢1325 
Coer de L.1522 Sche greetes the wel by me. 1382 Wyctir 
Fohn i. 3 Alle pingis ben maad bi [Gr, dca, L. Jer] him. 1393 
Lanci. /?, P¢. C. 1v. 417 God sente to saul by samuel pe 
prophete, ¢c1450 AZerdin i. 23 Thow hast herde be my moder 
the trauayle that they hadden. 1622 T. StoucHton Chr. 
Sacrif. xvii. 239 Hath he more benefit by his horse then by 


BY. 


his Minister? x71x Steere Sfect. No. 118 p2 The Lady is 
addressed to, presented and flattered, only by Proxy, in her 
Woman. 1785 Henry //ist. Gt, Brit, V. v. xxviii. 382 The 

King could not .. administer justice to his subjects in per- 
son, but only by his judges. 1833 /vaser's M/ag. V111. 
312 Send check by bearer. 1866 Rocrers Alertc. §& Prices 
1. xxi. 527 The lord was present either in person or by a 
deputy. 

b. in extended phrase dy the hands of. 

41x E, £. Wrils (1882) 17 Whiche somme ys owynge to 
me, to be payd..by p* handes of my lady lovell. @ 1500 tr. 
Magna Charta in Arnolde Chron. 217 By the handis of his 
kynnes folk .. his goodis shalbe destribute. 1534 Odd City 
Ace. Bk. in Archzol. Frni. XLII, Resuyd of m* grayn by 
the hands of m™ hoxton v wrytyngs. 1866 Corn’. A/ag. XII. 
692 The Doctor will kill him, by my hands. 

e. In phrases 70 have children by, To be preg- 
nant by, and the like. 

a 1000 Crdmon's Gen. 2326 iGr.) Pu scealt sunu azan, bearn 
bebryde pinre. crooo ELeRic Gen. xxxviil. 25 Be Fam men 
ic eom mid childe. c1aos Lay. 19249 Ygarne wes mid 
childe bi Uther, 1297 R. Giouc. 23 Brut..sones hadde pre 
By hys wyf. 1393 Lanci. P. Pl. C. xt. x44 And hap fyue 
faire sones by hus furste wyf. 1576 Gascoicne Stee/ Gi. 
(Arb.) 50 He begat me by Simplycitie. 1631 Goucr God's 
Arrows 1, ii. 183 Amalek was the sonne of Ksaus sonne 
by a concubine. 1750 Jonson Xaméb/, No. 22 P 1 Wit and 
learning were the children of Apollo, by different mothers. 
1788 J. Powe. Devises (1827) 11. 351 The testator ..had 
had several children by a native woman. 1805 East Ae- 
rei V. 234 A bastard child..which a young woman had 

ad by the defendant. cx1812 Jane Austen Sense & Sens. 
(1846) 1 By a former marriage, Dashwood had one son. 

33. Introducing the principal agent. 

This, which has now become a main use of 4y, is hardly 
found before 1sth c,; OE. used of, fram, ME. commonly 
of, which is still poetical, esp. with non-material verbs, as 
“he was beloved of all’. Cf. Fr. use of de and par. 

¢1400 Maunoev. ili. 15 That Cytee was destroyed by hem 
of Grece. 1461 J. Paston Lesé. 384 II. 3 Assigned be the 
commissioners. 1570-87 HotinsHep Scot. Chron. Il. 52 
Slaine miserablie in prison be.. the duke Albanie. 1593 
Hooxer £ccé. Pol... iti. §2 A law natural to be observed by 
creatures. 1682 WuELER Journ. Greece 1.26 The Walls of 
it were built by Diocletian, 1785 Rein Let. Wks. I. 66/1 
A malefactor is not hanged by the law, but according to 
the law, by the executioner, 1848 Macautay “Hist, Eng. 
I. 31 It was among the articles which John was compelled 
by the Baronstosign. ‘od. By whom was the book written? 

b. So with personal qualities and attributes, 
natural agencies, etc., treated as prineipal agents. 

For usage as to dy after particular verbs, see these. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., There was never anything 
by the wit of man so well devised..which hath not been 
corrupted. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 33325 This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of mountains and promontories, 
1787 JoHNSON Kamé/. No.165 #2 Truth finds an easy en- 
trance into the Mind when she is introduced by desire, and 
attended by pleasure. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1.1. 
255 Swallow’d up in a moment by the heedless earth. 1844 
Punch 13 Jan. 27 Pipes and alcoholic liquors are superseded 
by matrimony. 1848 Macautay “ist. Eng. 11.263 Such a 
demand..was not authorised by the existing treaties. 1875 
Browninc Aristoph. Afol. 99 Demonstrable By time, that 
tries things. 

VI. Of cireumstance, condition, manner, cause, 
reason. (Chiefly developments or weakenings of 
earlier senses.) 

34. The physical circumstances of an action 
often become condittons more or less contributory 
or essential to tts performance, and hence pass into 
the notion of aid or weans, cf. ‘to walk by moon- 
light ’, ‘ read by moonlight’, ‘ read by candle-light’. 

(By day light closely approaches by day: see 19b.) 

atooo Riddles xxviii, 17 (Gr.) Ic .. on eordan swa esnas 
binde dole after dyntum be dages leohte. 1154 O. &. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1138 § 2 Me lihtede candles to zten 
bi. @1300 Cursor M. 14195 God es to go bi light o dai. 
Va1400 ‘hester Pl. (1843) 1. 4 Those wise Kinges three .. 
by the starre that did shine, Sought the sighte of the 
Saviour. 1701 J. Cunnincuam in Phil, Trans. XXIV. 
1201 The Weather so favouring us, that we were never but 
by our Topsails. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 409 76 Seeing 
an Object by the Light of a Taper. 1872 Mark Twain 
Innoc. Abr, xii. 85 No gas to read by. 

35. The sense of ‘ means’ often passcs into that 
of ‘attendant circumstances’, and so approaches or 
reaches that of manzuer. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AM. 18323 (Laud MS.), Alle that pou seidist 
by prophecy Thou hast fulle-fillid. 1483 Caxton CG. de 
da Tour 1ij, Thenne wente shee and told it to hym by 
..fayre and attemperate language. ¢1489 -— Sounes of 
Aymon 32 Reynawde. .thwerled his swerde by grete fyers- 
nesse. 1509 Hawes £.ramp. Virt, ix. 161 Where byrdys 
sange by grete melody. 1523 Lo. Berners /7oiss. I. clxxvi. 
214 By this manere was the stronge castell of Eureux won 
agayne. 1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie mi. xxii. (Arb.) 257 
Wordes.. written by wrong ortographie. 1677 Moxon Afech, 
Exerc. (1703) 241 A great part of its increase goes away 
by a kind of Glass. 1765 Act 5 Geo. ///, xxvi. Preamb., 
To hold to the said John.. by liege homage. 1840 Dana 
Bef, Mast. xt. 25 The halyards were at this moment let go 
by the run. 1875 Jowett Piaéo (ed. 2) 1. 350 The cause 
wben heard went by default. 

b. esp. in phrase fo degin by, end by, etc., with 
gerund. (See furthcr under these verbs.) 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi, 150 The next Considerable 
Exploit of his Majesty .. was, by taking of Zytchin. 1827 
HAvam Const. Hist. (1842) 1. 151 Ministers who employ 
spies .. are sure to .. end by the most violent injustice and 
tyranny. 1839 THirtwatt Greece I], 76 He began by ban- 
ishing 700 families. 1887 Giapstone in //o. Comm. 12 
Sept., The right hon. gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 


sat down by saying that, etc. /od. He finished by putting 
them all in the fire. 
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ec. In By way of; as an instance of, as some- 
thing tending or amounting to, somewhat under 


the form of. For full illustration see Way. 
¢1400 Maunbev. 199 The king jeveth leve to pore men.. 


to gadre hem precyous stones and perles, be weye of 


wzlmesse. 1762 Hunn //i'st, Lng, (1806) V.1xx. 235 Hy way 
of pleasantry he (Jefferies} used to call them (the soldiers} 
his lambs. : 

36. The scuse of ‘mcans’ sometimes approaches 
or passcs into that of ‘cause’ or ‘ reason’: Because 
of, on account of, tn cousequence of, through ; in 
virtue of, on the ground of. + By so, by that: there- 
fore. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww, ix. (1495) 93 Though 
flewme of hymself be thicke and vnsauery by strengthe 
ofheete. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour IL iij, Soone after by 
this synne he fylle. — - Cato Giv, And by sothou oughtest 
to be contente. 1540 Hyrve Vives’ /nstr. Chr. Mot, (1592) 
Fv, He would haue women of his country to be regarded by 
their virtue. 15§7 N. T. (Geneva) A/att. xxvi. 31 Al ye 
shalbe offended ey me this nyght. 1§93 SHAKs, oad VALE 
Iv. iv, 12 Warwickes Brother, and by that our Foe. 1627 
Fe.tuam Resolves 1, xxix. Wks. (1677) 49 A Hill almost un- 
ascendable, by the roughness of a craggy way. 1667 Perys 
Diary 27 Aug., By the growth of his beard and gray hairs, 
I did not know him. 1771 Gotpsm. //rst, Eng. IL. 240 
The press. .swarmed with productions, dangerous by their 
sedition and calumny, more than by their eloquence or 
style. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 1V, 263 In his house Prota- 
goras was said to have read one of his works by which he 
incurred a charge of atheism, 

b. in the conjunctive phrases Be Jaw pe, by that, 
by reason that, by reason: inasmuch as, because, 
since. Now only in full form dy reason that. 

¢%175 Cott. font. 235 Be pam pe he fader is and laford he 
him self cwed be be witie, Si ego, etc. 41536 Tinpace £xf. 
Matt, Wks. II, 128 By that they prophesied .. and by that 
they cast out devils. .it is plain that they be false prophets. 
1558 Kennepy Comfend. Tract. in Wodr. Soc. Misc, (1844) 
101 Be ressoun the Kirk .. can nevir be gatherit togidder. 
160x F. Tate //onseh. Ord. Edw 1/,§10 He shal have no 
more, bi reson that heshal have cariage. 1606 Eart NortH- 
ampTon in 77ue §& Perf, Kelation (x606) Rr 4b, By that 
hee cals him virum mortis, I may lawfully conclude, etc. 
1682 WHELER Yourn, Greece 11. 203 Wine is scarce, by reason 
that it is prohibited. 1711 STEELE Sfect No. 2r1 He 
keeps himself a Batchelor by reason he was crossed in Love. 

37. In Book-keeping, placed before Credit en- 
tries ; the person or account being made creditor 
éy the amount entered. 

1695 E. Hatton A/erch. A/ag. 140 By all the Cash you 
receive, and deliver nothing for the same; as By Money 
received with an Apprentice; By Rebate for paying a 
Summ before due. /6fd. 169 By stock, £150. 1751 CHAM- 
Bers Cyci. s.y. Book, Ledger Book. By Cash for his remit- 
tance on James £1900. 1838 R. Lancrorp /ntrod. Trade 
79, 1837 July ro By remittance per W. Jackson £ 1000. 

VII. In phrases. 

38. Ay enters into a great number of phrases, 
which ortginated in one or other of the preceding 
uses, but are now used without analysis, and some- 
times with such modification of meaning as to 
obliterate or obscure the force of the preposition. 
Such are a. adverbial, + by cas, by chance, by force, 
by guess, by hook or by crook, by might; and 
others for which an adverb might easily be 
substituted, as dy consequence, +by cover (=co- 
vertly), t dy matter in deed (? = as an actual 
fact), by metaphor, + by name (=especially), + dy 
occasion, tby particular, by stealth. (Here Fr. 
has usually fav.| See the various substantives. 

1297 R. Giouc. 490 He vel of is palefrey, & brec is fot bi 
cas. ¢1340 Cursor M. 10700 |\Laud MS.) Vow that is made 
by right, Ow no man to breke by might. 1475 Bé. 
Noblesse 31 Provided that .. no man take vitaile Nerarce. 
1544 Puagr Kegim. Lyfe (1560) Rvij, Hitherto have I de- 
clined by occasion. 1565 in Sir J. Picton L’fool Alunic. 
Rec. (1883) I. 113 That no.. person .. succour by cover or 
operte, any apprentice. 1583 Stuspes Anat, Abus, u. 22 
Kither by hooke or crooke, by night or day. a 1586 Answ. 
Cartwright 17 He alleadgeth another proofe by perad- 
uenture. @1610 Basincton JVs. (1622) 257 This Manna 
followed the Israelites whatsoeuer the earth was: and by 
name inthe wilderness, 1620 J. WILKINSON Courts Leet 117 
‘These persons by particular are said to be by the statute 
rogues. 1660 Futrer A/ixt Contemp. (1841) 171 Ponderous, 
and by consequence probable to settle..on the earth. 1697 
Drvpven Virg. Georg. 1v. 745 Some prying Churl had .. 
thence, By Stealth, convey'd th’ unfeather’'d Innocence. 
171x STEELE Spect. No. 145 6 He snatches Kisses by Sur- 
prise. 1721 S¢. German's Doctor & Stud. 338 \t is alledged 
in the indictment by matter in deed that he had such 
weapon. 1751 JORTIN Sev. (1771) V. v.90 They might not 
imagine that the world was..made by chance. 1836 Lan- 
vor Pericles & Asp. Wks. 1846 11. 394/1, I am not speaking 
by metaphor and Asiatically. 1848 MacauLay Hist, Eng. 
II. 649 note, | have therefore been forced to arrange them 
(the events) by guess. 

b. prepositional, + by cause of, by chesun of, by 
colour of, by dint of, by the hands of, by means of, 
by reason of, by virtue of, by way of, ctc. See 
under the various substantives. 

¢ 1380 Wverte Last Age CA, (1840) 25 Bi resoun of whiche be 
bridde tribulacioun schal entre into Cristis Chirche. ¢1420 
Avow, Arth, xxxii, Ther to-gedur fa3te we Be chesun of this 
lady fre. 1535 CovervALE /00/¢ xi. 18 Dy reason of all the 
good that God had shewed vnto him. cigss Sougs & Ball, 
Ph. & Mary (1860) ; lie hathe us up lytit By the means 
of hys sonne callyd Emanuell. 1593 Suaks. Rich. ///,1. iit 
78 Our Brother is poprisone by your meanes. 1 
Hen. LV, ww. i. 128 .. That .. by dint of Sword, 
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since miscarryed vnder Bullingbrooke, 16ar lisinc Debates 
Ho. Lords (1870) 127 The Parlement is adjourned by virtue 
thereof (the Comission]. 1664 Butirr //ud. u. i. 736 
Vict’ry gotten without Blows, By dint of sharp hurd words. 
1710 in Select. fr. Marl, Blisc. (1793) 564 Kdward Whit- 
nere..hath, by colour of his employment received the sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 

2376 [by virtue of that spectatorial authority with which 
i stand invested. 1728 Morcan Algiers lt. ill. 32 osu 
.. by Dint of Money, corrupted many of the Senators. 
1737 L. Crarke (fist. Bible vit, (1740) 496 Vy ineans thereof 
he took the City, 1864 Braycn (oly Nom. Emp. gg It was 
chiefly by means of the Papacy that this came 10 pass. 
1876 ticcesaite Cripps 1. it. 23 Quite out of sight .. by 
reason of the bend of the hollow. 1881 R. Bucuanan God 
& Dfan 1. 111 The widow—by dint of strict parsunony, 
had saved a trifle. : ‘ 

39. Phrases occurring under preceding senscs: By 
and beside 5,7; by common, by ordinar 7; by day, 
cte. 19 b; dy no means, ways 30c ; by one's self 4, 
8b; by so, by that 23d, 36; by that, by reason that 
36b; by the by, by the way 12b; by wholesale, 
degrees, etc. 24, 25. 

B. adv. 

Forms: [1 bi, biz], 4 bi, (4-6 bie, 5-8, 9 \dral.) 
bye, 4— by. In OE. the instanccs of the adv. inay 
all be treated (from the modern point of view) 
either as prefixes to a verb, or ays prepositions 
following their object. 

1. Of position: Near, close at hand, in another's 
presence or immediate neighbourhood; occas. 
after verbal sbs., as in dweller by, stander by, Naut. 
phr. Stand by !=be ready. Sec By- in comd. 24. 

(¢ 993 Battle of Maldon 182 Vezen Oa heornas be him biz 
stodon.} ¢1340 Cursor AF. 14282 ( Trin.) Men say hir pat bi 
stood Rennonde, c1qzg Wyntoun Cron. vin. xl. 93 Opir 
Lordis, pat war by. 1463 Bury IVills (1850) 35 If any be- 
drede man or woman ly by. 1526 “‘VinpaLe Yok xi. 42 Be- 
cause of the people that stonde by Isaydeit. 1608 Return 
Sr. Parnass. wi. iii. (Arb.) 43 He thinkes hee hath gulld 
the standers by sufficiently. 1623 Massincer Dé, of A/tlan 
ii. i, My brother being not by now to protect her, 1732 
Berketey A lcrphr. 1. §.15 Methinks you sit by very tamely. 
1834 Marrvat P. Simple 111. 10x Stand by to haul over 
the boom-sheet when she pays off. 1861 For. Nicntincae 
Nursing 39 Patients are often accused of being able to 
‘do much more when nobody is by’. 1867 Smytut Saé/or’s 
Word-bk., Stand by! the order to be prepared. 

b. preceded by fast, hard, near. Also trans- 
ferred to the idea of time. 

¢1400 Maunpbev. viii. 93 Faste by, is 3it the Tree of Eldre, 
that Judas henge him self upon. 1g§80 Baret A/z. B 631 
Here is a little towne or village harde bie to flie ynto. 1795 
SoutHey Yoan of Arci. cliv, Domremi’s cottages Gleain’d 
in the sun hard by. 1866 Kinestey //evevw. i. (1877) 20 Ile 
founded Boston near by. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer 1. G. IV. 2604 The aray is wrought, the 
tyme is faste by. 1535 Coverpate /sa. li. 5 It is hard by, 
that my health and my rightuousness shal go forth. 

e. following a sb. tn sense dying, living, situate 
close or hard by. Not now used alone. Also tn 
Jig. expressions. 

¢1470 Henry $Vadlace 1. 50 Bruce (clamyt as] fyrst male 
of the secund gre by. 1475 Caxton Jason 41b, Thaun- 
cient knight that was loggid in that other bedde by night 
not slepe. /dd. s2 Alle the nobles.. of the countrees by 
and adjacent. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L.L. v.ii.94, I stole into a 
neighbour thicket by. 1627 J. Carter £.xfos. 54 Dead in 
trespasses and sinnes, or next doore by. 

da. Naut. By and large: to the wind (within 
six points; cf. A. 9) and off it. Fell and by: 
sailing close-hauled to the wind. (Adm, Smyth. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram, ix. (1692) 42 Fill the 
Sails, keep full, full and by. 1628 Dicay Voy. Meddit. 
(1868) 83 Your chace goeth best before the wind, and. .you 
can outbeare her, by. 1669 Sturmy J/arine?’s Mag. 17 
Thus you see the ship handled in fair weather and foul, by 
and learge. 1833 Fraser's Mag. V\11. 158 They soon find 
out one another's rate of sailing, by and large. 1881 W.C. 
Russett Ocean Free-“. 1. vi. 265 They held on after us 
nevertheless, sailing full and bye. . 

2. Aside, out of the way; out of use or consider- 
ation. Zo put, set or fay dy: to put astde from 
use, set aside, discard ; (sore recently) to put aside 
from ptesent use, so as to reserve for the future. 
To put by: also (06s.) to turn from one’s purpose ; 
cipAcurOIcs 

c14as Wyntoun Cron. vin. iv. 253 For Custwme ap- 
prowyd oft by drawys Of Canon and Cyvyle bath the 
Lawys. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 222 This 3oung 
Arthure .. Tha crownit king and put the richt air bye. 
/bid, 339 All kynd of armour in that place cast by. a 1586 
Aunsw, Cartwright 6 He must .. laye by his proofe as vn. 
truce. 1595 Snaks. Foz 1v. iii. 95 Stand by, or | shall gaul 
you Faulconbridge. 1614 W. B. PArlos. Banguct \ed. 2) 3 
Age night be kept backe, and sicknesse kept bye. 1634 
Bayne Un Coloss. 344 What a Pride is it, for some ig- 
norant Schollar to put by the direction of his Tutor. 1655 
L’Estrance Chas. /, 125 Some thing or other ever came 
travers.. and put him by. 17a1 De For A/em. Cavalier 
(1840) 311 They had set by the lords for not agreeing to it. 
1731 Swirt Corr. 11. 701 These things can lic by till you 
come to carp at them. 1766 Goins. bic, HY. xx, Vile 
things that nature designed should be thrown by into her 
lumber room. 1 Winpuam Speeches Parl, (x812) 111. 19 
Laying something by fora rainy day. 1867 Froupr Short 
Stud, (ed. 2) 161 Nenher arty is entitled to say..* Stand 
by, I ant holier than thou . 

b. Naut. Zo fre (lay) by (a.) to come almost 
to a stand, either by backing sail or by leaving 
only enough sail to keep the vessel's head straight ; 
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= modern phrase /ie fo ; also ¢rausf; (d.) to dodge 
under ‘small sail under the land (Adm. Smyth). 

1613 Suaks. Hen, VII/, uu. i, 11 The Billowes of the Sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 1674 Perty Disc. 
bef, Royal Soc. 102 To stop Leaks afore, the Ship must stop 
iis motion, lye by, or bearup. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4054/1 
We lay by all day.. repairing our Defects. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. 1. 1. xvi. 72 We were obliged to lay-by in the night. 

3.-Of motion: Past a certain point, beyond. 
Also transferred to time ; cf. By- in coméd, 2b. 

[e950 Lind isf. Gosp. Mark xv. 21 Geneddon bi geongende 
[Rushwv. bigongende]. ?%ax1400 Morte Arth. (1847) 233 
Ffloridas with a swerde, as he by glenttys, Alle the flesche 
of the flanke he flappes in sondyre. ¢ 1425 Wyxtoun Croz, 
vili. xviii. 186 Thai persawyd by gangand A man. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Sam. xvi. 1 Dauid was gone a lytle by from 
the toppe of the mount. 1606 B. Jonson Barriers Wks. 
1870 II]. 34 They marched by in pairs, 1766 GoLpsm. Vic. 
i”, xxi, A stage coach happening to pass by. 1844 Dis- 
RAELI Coningsby 1. iii.14 The days are gone by for senates 
to have their beards plucked in the forum, 

+4. In addition, besides, also. Ods. (Cf. Sc. 
for-by) By and attour, see ATOUR. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 185 Thys coloure .. muste be 
seyde alofte, And by declared of the grete fulle ofte. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 223 Tene score knythis .. And iil hon- 
dred archerus by. 1600in Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 435 Onlesse 
my seruice be employed by. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius, He 
might spend less wood, and wages upon bakers, and by 
gain the weight. 1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1. 143 Fora 
guinea by. 1804 /é/ust. Lond, News 21 Aug. (1886) 194 
‘The Gallant and Spirited Race run .. for 500 guineas, and 
1000 guineas bye, between Mrs. Thornton and Mr. Flint. 


By, bye, 2. Forms: 5-9 bye, 6- by; also 6 bi, 
7 bie. [Attrib. use of prec. dy- in adv., as in owt 
patient, ctc. Notseparated by any clear line from 
éy combinations: see Bx- II]. (In modern use 
the spelling 4ye seems to be preferred when the 
word is treated as an ad)j.)] 


Generally. The opposite of maiz. 

1. Situated to one side, as a door, or out of the 
way, as a place; running in a side direction, or 
out of the way, as a path. Also fg. See By- 
in comb. 3a, b, and By-paty, By-way, etc. 

¢ 1330, etc. [see By-way, By-poor]. 1485 Caxron S¢, 
Wenefr.2 By a bye dore of the chamber she wente oute, 
1582 Bextiey Jfon. Matrones 39 Seeking manie crooked 
and biwaies. 1583 StanyHurst /Exets ut. (Arb.) 73 Soom 
bye place of resting graunt vs. 1655 GouGE Con. Heb. x. 
20 There are so many bie broad pathes. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4259‘ The Man that is supposed to have robb'd..a 
bye Hackney Coach..upon the Forest of Sherwood. 1748 
RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) I]. xli. 307 Nothing can be 
more bye and unfrequented. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 
335 Hospitals erected ..in bye places. 1830 SouTHEY in 
For, Rew. & Cont. Misc. V. 278 The mule preferred the 
high road to the byeone. 1880 IV. Cov7w. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Bye, lonely. Our house is rather bye. 

2. fig. a. Away from the main purpose, occur- 
ring * by the way’, incidental, casual; b. of second- 
ary importance; ¢. privy, clandestine, secret, under- 
hand ; cf. By- in comb. 3c, d, 4, 5: often coupled 
with another epithet, as dy aud sinister, familiar 
aud by, etc. See By-matterR, By-wokp, etc. 

€ 1059, etc. [see By-worp, By-MaTTER]. 1562 Cooper A usvv. 
Priv. Masse (1850) 168 You have brought out of tbem all 
but a few bye sentences. 1899 B. Jonson Ev. Maz ont of 
fHum., The Stage, Entertain this troop With some familiar 
and by-conference. 1632 D. Lupton London Carbon, 105 
He. .hopes to haue. .soine by preferment. 1633 Fosprooke 
Warre or Conft. 9 Done either in hypocrisie or for some by 
and sinister respect. a@1652 Brome Crt. Beggar u.i, Have 
we spent all this while in by and idle talke? 1674 [Z. Caw- 
pDREY) Catholicon 16 Those whom they have gained in their 
conceated and by-trade as Undertakers. 1802 Patey Vat. 
Theol, xxvi, (1819) 455 The bye effect may be unfavourable. 
1842 Mia. Noncon/. 11. 393 Some trivial bye consideration 
being unsound will vitiate our whole conclusion. 1849 Rus- 
Kin Sev, Lanips iv. § 3.96 Far too serious a work to be 
undertaken ina bye way. 1857 Gen. P. THompson Andi 


Alt. 1.11.5 A bye debate.. arose on a motion by Lord 
Claud Hamilton. 


By *, bye, 54. Forms: (6 buy), 6- by, bye. 
[l-llipt. use of prec. adj. (or adv.), when 4y is con- 
trasted with maz, some such word as object, road, 
course, part, ctc., or stake, throw, being understood ; 
the earliest quots. suggest that the subst. use had 
its origin in dicing phraseology. Rarelyuscd cxcept 
with prep. preceding.] Oftcn also written BYE, q.v. 

+1. A secondary or subsidiary object, course, or 
undertaking ; a side issue; somcthing of minor 
importance; chiefly contrasted with #zain ; whence 
phr. Yo bar by and main: to prevent cntirely, 
stop altogether. Ods. 

1567 Tursery. Ovndt's Eprst, 13b, Refuseth me and all 
the wealth, and barres me by and maine, 1580 Lyty £v- 
fAucs’ Arb.) 430 Alwayes haue an cye to the mayne, what 
so ever thou art chaunced at the buy. 1598 BarKcLey 
felic. Man 1631) Pref., Dice players, that gaine more by the 
bye than bythe maine. 1603 S¢, Trva/s (R.) You are fools, 
you are on the bye, Raleigh and I are on the main; we 
mean to take away the king and his cubs. 1680 Foikine- 
HAM Art of Surucy u. v.55 1.xtend from some fewe Maine 
\ngles Base lines for Boundaries..and from conuenient 


disiances in the same, distantiate euery By. 1639 Sir R. 
Laker in Spurgeon Treas. Dov, Ps. cxliii. 3 These are but 
the bye; the main of his aim is at the soul. alyy 


Nortu Lives If, 188 Neither was the main let fall, nor 
time lost, upon the by. 1791-1824 D'Iskazi Cur, Let. (1866) 
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433/1 This critic was right in the main, but not by the by ; 
in the general, not in the particular. 

2. Phrases with a preposition: a. dA? ¢he dy 
(see quot.). Of the by: of secondary or sub- 
sidiary importance. Os. 

1611 Fior10, .WZassa7e, to play or cast at the by, at hazard 
or gresco. @1619 DamiEL Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) Pref. 3 
These things being but of the By. a@1639 W. WHATELEY 
Prototypes W. xxxiv. (1640) 159 Religion is made of the by, 
it serveth some other Mistresse. 

b. By the by .earlicr dy a by, on or zepon the by): 
by a side way, on a side issue; as a matter of 
secondary or subsidiary importance, incidentally, 
casually, in passing. Oés. or arch. Also in pre- 
dicative or complemental use (quasi-ady.): Off the 
main track, away from the point at issue, of second- 
ary importance, incidental. 

1615 W. Huw Wirr. Maiestie 98 Not intentionally, but 
accidentally ‘as we say) vpon the bye, ¢162z0 Z. Boyp Zzon’s 
Flowers (1855) 85 Who ever he be that in adultery, Begets 
a child, he stealeth bya by. 1627 Hakewitt 1 fo/. Pref. 10 
It led them some other way, thwarting and upon the by, 
not directly. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. v. 377 They 
had something .. in the favour of Friers, though brought 
inonly by the by. @ 166x Hotypay Fnvenal (1673) 140 If he 
be ask’d, though but by chance, and on the by. 1678 But- 
LER /fid. in. 1. 605 All he does upon the By, She is not 
bound to Justifie. 1740 J. Crarke Edne. Vorth ied. 3) 66 
Let it be done sparingly, and by the bye. 1794 G. Anams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos, IV. xvi. 259 [Chemists] hunt, per- 
haps, after chimeras .. and find something really valuable 
by the bye. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Déatride 9 You are much upon the 
by, to bring in your Philologicall observations 1649 Crom- 
WELL Lett.13 Aug., As for the pleasures of this life, and 
outward business, let that be upon the bye. 1661 J. STEPHENS 
Procurations 67 Little else than a 70 mapepyov a work by 
the by. 1705 STANHOPE Parafhr. I1. 222 They would not 
make Religion a thing by the by. 183x Sir W. Hatton 
Discuss. (1853) 416 Tuition. .lightly viewed and undertaken, 
as a matter of convenience, a business by the by. 1872 Geo. 
Eniot Aléddlem. 11. 1v. 240 All these matters were by the by. 

c. By the éy is used parenthetically, with the 
omission of some phrase, such as ‘it may be re- 
marked’, So éy the way: see Way. 

1708 Swirt Bickerstaff Detect. Wks. 1755 HH. 1. 164 My 
wife's voice, (which by the by, is pretty distinguishable) 
1762 T. JEFFERSON Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 183 As brother Job 
says, (who, by-the-bye .. began to whine a little under his 
afflictions,) ‘Are not my days few?’ 1847 Baruam /ugol. 
Leg. (1877) 269 A line that’s not mine but ‘Tom Moore's, by- 
the-by. 1866 Kixcstey /lerew. i, By-the-by, Martin—any 
message from my lady mother? 

3. ? A by-current, side current. 

1877 BrackmoreE Erema III. liv.229 By running the byes 
of the wind, and craftily hugging the corners. 

See also BYE. 

By- in composition. 

A. A ME. variant spelling of the prefix Br-, Br-, 
under which see most of the words, as, under BE-, 
bycause, bydene, bydryve, byfall, byfore, byget, by- 
gynne, bygile, etc.; under BI-, dyreusy, byweve, etc. 
Those words only are given under By- for which 
no forms with ée- or 4z- have been met with. 

B. By- (sometimes bye-): the preposition, ad- 
verb, or adjective By in combination, either in 
words already formed in OE. with the accented 
form of the prefix, 6/-, 47g-, or in words of later 
formation, especially those in which dy has an at- 
tributive sense, and cannot be separated by any 


’ clear line from By adj., since the use of the hyphen 


is very uncertain. All the principal words so 
formed are treated as main words in their alpha- 
betical places; the less important and more obvious 
combinations here follow, under the various uses 
and senses of the prefix. 

I. 1. Compounds in which dy- is a prep., as 
by-rote a. Sce also by-hither, by-south (By prep. 
gc), by-ordinary, by-commou, etc. (BY prep. 7), 
and BYHAND. 


1669 PENN Vo Cross xx. § 73 That a little By-rote Babble 
shall serve your Turn at the Great Day? 
II. Compounds in which dy- has an advb. force. 

2. a. with nouns of agent or action, with senses 
‘beside, past’; as dy-iuhabitant, -seer, -sitter, 
-stroller 5 {by-lier, a neutral ; + by-coming, pass- 
ing; t by-settel, a lodger; so By-DWELLER, By- 
STANDER, etc. 

1600 Gowrie’s Conspir.in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 195 

Which [doore] .. he had lokked in his Sy comming 1658 
W. Burton [¢in. Anton. 135 Ruins of Walls, which the 
*by-inhabitants call, The old Work of Wrockcester. a1572 
Knox //ist. Ref 222( Jam.) In caise it beis inquyred of all 
*By-lyars. 1642 T, Hitt Trade of Truth 45 Many are 
aposcopi, rather then Efiscopi..*by-seers, rather then over- 
seers. 1612 V. Riding Record Soc. \. 264 These persons 
following for reteyning of inmates or *by-settells. 1837 
Hawtnorxe Amer. Note-bks. (1871) 1. 63 Others of the.. 
*by-sitters put various questions. 1859 Sata 7w, round 
Clock 12 Yawing..on the “bye-strollers. 
; b. with scnse ‘aside, SIDE-’; as by-glauce, glauc- 
iug, -leap, -start, -step, etc.; also indicating move- 
ment astray, or in a wrong direction, as dy-fantasy, 
-lustiug, -regard, -thought, -wishing; also By- 
VIEW, etc. 

1609 R. Barnerv Faithfé Shepheard 14 Interrupted with 


BY. 


wauering thoughts and *by-fantasies. «1659 CLEVELAND 
Committee 2 No packing, I beseech you, no*by-glance. 1598 
GreneweEy Jacitus, Anz. x1Vv. iil. (1622) 203 By a *by-glanc- 
ing at Claudius raigne. 1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. xi. 2 
The fearfull bird, was fayne to make dyverse *byleapes. 1583 
— Calvin on Deut. cxxxvi.835 He forbiddeth vs also to haue 
any *by lusting. 1623 Liste d/ric on O. & N. T. Pref. 11 
They fordivers *by-regards,may hide. .thetruth. 1542 UDALL 
Erasm,. Apoph. 280b, His soudiours in gooyng foorthward 
..made *by stertes out of their waye, and did muche op- 
pression. 1567 Drant Horace’s Epist. To Rdr. 4 To speake 
according to the man, (which is a *bystep from the pathe 
of diuinitye). 31652 BENLowEs 7eoph, xin. cxvi. 251 Par- 
don the by-steps that my soul has trod. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst.11.279 No man can be so bente to praye, but 
that he shall fele many *bythoughts to crepe vpon him. 16ox 
Dent Pathw. Heauen 322, | demand of you, whether you 
neuer had any by-thoughts in your praiers. 1571 GoLDING 
Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 14 To some it seemeth a *by-wishing. 

@. with a sense akin to that of séde-blow, szde- 
stroke; and often fig. of allusions in speech or 
writing: ‘Indirect’; as dy-fling, -hint, -guip, 
-stroke ; by-wipe (=side-stroke). 

1651 BaxTER [nf. Baft. Apol. 8 Many told him of my *by- 
flings at him. 1853 Kincsi.ey Hyfata 11. vi. 163 *By- 
hints, and unexpected hits at one and the other. 1855 — 
Westw, Ho xiii, Some *bye-quip, perhaps, at the character 
of her most dainty captain. 1679 BEpLoE Popish Plot Ab, 
I shall say nothing of their Politick ~By-strooks, 1641 
Mitton Axdimadu. (1851) 187 Wherefore that conceit of Le- 
gion with a *by-wipe? A 

d. with pples., as éy-flown, by - travelling, 
-wandering; by-advanced, already past; + by- 
come, past ; by-peeping, looking aside ; ByGonE, 
By-past, etc. 

1827 Cariyte Richter, Misc. (1869) zo In thy steeples, 
Lehind the *by-advanced great midnight it struck half-past 
two. x592 Warner Add. Eng. vir. xxxvi. (1612) 173 His 
happiest daies *by come or to be past. 1884 H.S. Witson 
Stud. Hist. 171 Mere names, vaguely realised through the 
mists of a *by-flown time. 16xx SHAKS. Cyd. 1. vi. 108 
*By peeping in an eye Base and illustrious. 1610 GuiLtim 
Heraldry si. vi, Lampen. .took name from the *by-travail- 
ing River. 1567 Pilger. Parnass. 1. 114 Keepe mee from 
devious and *by-wandringe wayes. 

III. Combinations in which éy has an adjectival 
force. 

(Here the senses so pass one into another, that it 
is not possible to classify them distinctly; different 
senses also often blend in the same combination. 
The following arrangement aims only at presenting 
the more obvious combinations under their pre- 
dominating sense.) 

3. With a notion of /ocal posztion or direction 
and usually equivalent to SIDE. 

a. in the sense ‘Placed beside, at one side, 
aside, or off at the side’, Aézce ‘ out-of-the-way’; 
generally with relation to a azz or principal 
thing of the same kind, and thus often involving 
some notion of ‘subsidiary’ or ‘subordinate’ (see 4): 
as in + dy-board (=side-table); -chamber, -chafe/, 
-cliff, -closet, -dish, -door, -gulf, -hole, -uook, + -uote 
(= side or marginal note), -paper, -part, -settle 
(=side seat or bench), -s/ade, +-stall, -station, 
-tail, -town, -vale, -window ; also BY-PLACE, By- 
ROOM, By-TABLE, etc. 

1637 RutHerForp Leéé, Ixxvii. (1862) I. 198 A sufferer for 
Christ. .will be fain to eat with the bairns and to take the 
*by-board, 1853 Kincstey Hyfatia II. xii. 312 Where was 
he now? Ina httle *by chamber. 1562 Cooper Axsw. Priv. 
Masse (1850) 99 To creep in corners or *by-chapels as a 
sign of separation. 1596 Fitz-cerrray Siz #. Drake (1881) 
88 O now descend my ever mourning Muse Downe from the 
*by-cliffe of thy sisters mount. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth 
Introd. 57 Will a wise Builder bestow twice as much time 
in decking. .of one *Bycloset of inferior use? 1599 H. Buttes 
Diet’s Dry Dinner in James I’s Counterbl. (Arb.)92, I haue 
put intoa *by-dish (like Eg-shelles in a Saucer) what worthily 
may breed offence. 1545 BrinkLow Lament. (1874) 94 They 
niay also forsake their *bydores, and clyminge in at the 
windowes. 1639 Futter Holy War nu. xxxi. cn) He, 
like a *by-gulf, devoured her affection, which should flow 
to her children. 1664 H. More A/yst. Imig. 565 They. .seek 
for Inspirations and Revelations in *by-holes amongst the 
squallid Sepulchers of the dead. 1862 Country Gentl. 11. 
145 Odd corners, and little *by-nooks, 1579 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (1884) 78, I have once in my life bestowid uppon 
the a *Byenote for thy lerninge. @ 1603 T. CARTWRIGHT 
Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618) 581 This reliefe, whereof your 
by-note in the margent tatleth. 1659 /ustruct. Oratory 
108 A memorandum being made of it in a *by-paper as 
you are writing. 1707 J. STEPHENS Quevedo’s Com. Wks. 
(1709) 54 Apple-street..is a *by-part of the Town. 1602 
Rowianns Greene's Ghost (1860) 26 A cloake vpon a 
*by-settle. 1635 J. Havwarp Banish’'d Virg. 126 ‘They 
found, in an uncouth *by-slad, a slender Barge. 1682 A/S. 
Ord. Crt. of Sewers, Alford, Lincolush., The breaches of 
the New Sea Banke & *Bystall Iately broken, 1864 Times 
24 Dec., A goods train is timed to be shunted at a *by- 
station, 1879 Miss Jackson Shvopsh. Word-bk., * By-tail, 
the right handle of a plough; it 1s fastened to the ‘shell- 
board’. 1683 Royal Procl. in Lond. Gaz. No. 1856/2 A 
Settled Post in or near particular *By-Towns, or Places 
lying on the Post Road. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 10 
Dayes wherein Fog..chooses to nestle in a *by-Vale. 1611 
Barrey Ram Alley 1, She is shewing .. rare faces In a 
*by-window. 

b. in the scnse ‘Running along-side and apart’, 
whence ‘ devious, circuitous’, and again ‘little 
used, unfrequcnted’; as in dy-alley, -condutt, 
-course, -court, -cut, -ditch, -journey, -rtll, -river, 


BY. 


“route, -shoot, -stream, -track, -turning, -water ; 
also bygang (dia/.), a by-path; by-gate (dza/.), a 
by-way; by-lead = éy-wash, by-sprouting, a 
side-shoot; by-wash (see quot.) ; also by-CHANNEL, 
By-stREET, By-wA.x, etc. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 148 ‘The Statute. .for *By- 
Alleys, Lanes, By-Courts, and such places. 1632 Celestina 
iv, 50 Glory and qnietnesse run from the rich by other *by- 
conduits and gutters of subtiltyand deceit. 1626 /stpeach. 
Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. //ist. Cold. (1659) 1. 305 Irregular 
running into all *by-courses of the Planets. 1753 /Vordd/ 
No. 52 Returning home through a *by-court. 1883 /’a// 
Mat! G. 10 Nov. 8/2 Clearing the Regent's Canal and the 
*by-cut at Haggerston. 1650 Futcer /’isgah 1. x. 32 The 
*by-ditches of Dan and Bethel, did not so Tie the peoples 
devotion. 1855 Whitby Gloss.,“By-gang,a by-path. ¢1330 Kk. 
Brunne Chron. (Rolls Ser.) 10145 *Bigate [see Byway]. 157 
J. Tyrie Refut. Knox's Answ. Pref. 7 (Jam.) Ever seikan 
refugis and by-gets. 1596 Datrynrce tr. Lestte’s (fist, 
Scot. 102 Thay take the pray, be bout-gates alanerlie & 
bygates. 1808 Mayne Silfer Gun 31 (JAm.) By a’ the bye- 
gates..crowds were flocking down. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low 
C. 38 Before we left Leyden we made a *by-journey to Seven- 
buys. @1711 Kew //ymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IH. 243 Sin 
with “by-rills devaricates the Stream. 1577-87 Harrison 
Descr. Brit.1, xvi. 107 A verie few *by-rivers. 1855 Cham. 
Frnt. 1V. 37 We return tothe city by a *by-route little fre- 
quented. 1669 WorLipcE Syst, Agric. vill. § 3 (1681) 161 Take 
away about blossoming time, all the *by-shots. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal un. 84a, Peony.. hath many “*bysproutynges. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 550 Learned men.. may repaire to 
those fountaines from whence we haue drawne our “by- 
streame. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Jidge (1863) 39 We en- 
countered in another simall -by-tracke .. three others. 
1581 Sipney Def, /’oeste (Arb.) 39 The many *by-turnings 
that may divert you from your way. 1885 Ocitvic, *ye- 
wash, By-lead, a channel cut to convey the surplus water 
from a reservoir or aqueduct, and prevent overflow. 1864 
H.W. Bates Nat, Amazon vi. 150 An extensive lake .. 
which .. has therefore the appearance of a by-water or an 
old channel of the river. 

@. transferred to matters, action, ete., collateral 
with the main matter or action: ‘aside, SIpE-’, as 
in dy-battle, -concernutent, -consideration, -dialogue, 
-discourse, -disputation, -history, -interest, -issue, 
-object, -poinl, -guestion, -touch; also By-PLAY. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 207 The *by-battle with 
the Cilician pirates is more obscure. 1667 Drypen “ss, 
Dram. Poesie Wks. 1725 1. 51 Our Plays, besides the main 
design, have Under Plots, or *By-Concernments. 1691 
Norris /ract. Disc. 60 We are not determined .. but by 
some other *By-consideration. 1818 Scort Kod Roy xxx, 
This *by-dialogue prevented my hearing what passed be- 
tween the prisoner and Captain Thornton. 1655-60 STAN- 
Ley fist, Philos. (1701) 557/2 It is fit to premise, and 
put, as a *By discourse, a Treatise concerning Divine Na- 
ture. 15980 G. Harvey 3 /¥rttie Lett. 33 But to let this *by- 
disputation passe. 1697 Verdicts conc. Wire. & Homer ili. 
6 ‘Yhe marshalling. .of the Episodes or *by-Histories, 1801 
T. Jerverson If rit. (1830) III. 484 They have so many 
other “by-interests of greater weight. 1768 Tucker Zé. Vad. 
II. 503 Athousand *by-objects soliciting on all sides. 1610 
Be. Carleton Furisd. 160 Not spending time in the exam- 
ination of *by-points. 1886 Pal/ Dall G. 14 Sept. 5/2 But 
this is a by-point ; and in its main line.. Mr. Montague’s 
work could hardly be improved upon. 1603 Sir C, Heypon 
Fud. Astrol. xviii. 385 Vo digresse from the matter in hand 
to *by-questions, 1832 J. C. Hare /hilol, Museum 1. 469 
The value of the poems is independent of these *by-touches. 

d. The sense ‘aside’, develops that of ‘ private, 
privy, covert’; also connoting ‘indirect, underhand, 
or sinister’ dealing, as éy-ainz, -babbling, -confer- 
ence, -contrivement, -design, -errand, -intent, -in- 
terest, -molive, payment, -pur pose, -trick, warning, 
“turd, 

1702 Case of Schedule Stated 7 [He] might have other 
*By-aims, and Collateral Views, in what he did. 1614 J. 
Ropixson Aelig. Commun. 64 His *by-bablings, and re- 
vyleings. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argents 1. xii, 103 
Amongst other *by-conference, hee learned much. .touching 
the Queenes affaires. 1657 REEVE God's (’lea Ep. Ded. 12 
All *by-coutrivments are but sinister drifts and bents. 
1622-62 Heyuin Cosmogr.(1674) To Rdr. Aij, Without any 
*by-design to abuse the Reader. 1706 Reflex. upon Ridi- 
cules 116 With a by-design to be paid by them in the same 
coin. 1673 Cave Prim. Che. in. i. 223 To go to Court upon 
*by-errands and private designs of theirown. 1619 Lusit- 
incton Refpetit.-Serm. in Phenix (1708) U1. 483 Had they 
any “By-intent, they would have ben very forward to 
report and spread the Fame. 1692 Locke Joferation it. viii, 
A Pretence made use of to cover some other *By-Interest. 
1849 GrRoTE Greece (1854) I. 434 With the certainty of.. 
counterworking sinister *by-motives. 1820 SHELLEY Cidipus 
Tyr. 1. i, The patronage, and pensions, and *by-payments. 
1826 E. Irvinc Babylon Vi. 444 Hf ye carry any *by-purposes 
in your breast..woe unto you! 1818 Haztirr Lung. Poets 
tii. (1870) 85 ‘To support his argument by the *by-tricks ofa 
hump and cloven foot. 1605 Breton Soul's Jinmort. Crowue 
i.(D.) She is of a more heuenly nature, Than with such *by- 
wit to abuse a creature. 1542 Upaty Lrasm. Apoph. ** vja, 
Aristotle..gaue a *bywarnyng with this verse of the poete 
Homere. 

e. Sometimes the scnse appears to be ‘ wrested 
from the right, distorted, erroneous’. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-div. 174 He will make but an engine 
of his *by-opinions, to destroy true Piety. 1782 J. TrumBuce 
J Fingal ut.(1795) 68 Liberty in your own “by-sense Is but 
for crimes a patent license. 1581 J. Bete //addon's Answ. 
Osor. Aviib, Sondry deformed *byshapes of doctrine are 
fostered upp in the Church, 1651 .W/r. Love's Case 33 Not 
wont to pervert or wrest words into *by-significations. 


“| See also 2 b., ¢., for combinations which lie on 
the border between the adverbial and adjective uses 
of dy. 
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4, Occurring or done out of the ordinary course, 
or in the intervals between main occasions, or main 
engagements; apart from the main purpose; oc- 
curring by the way, incidental, casual, as dy- 
accident, -bit, -business, -day, -drinking, -drop, 
-election, -employment, -goodness, -hour, -job, -lelter, 
-match, -production | = Gr. mopepyov), -Service, -Sess, 
-vole; + by-acquist, an incidental gain; by- 
charge, a casual expense; + by-clap, ?an inter- 
lude ; also By-Time, By-work, etc. 


1648 Dr. Elate Select 7h. § 24 Whatever *by-accidents I 
may meet withal besides, 1661 Bovie Style of fl. Script. 
48 Our *By-acqutsts do richly recompence our frnstrated 
pains. 1818 Scott Sr. Lamm.iv, A “by bit between meals. 
1653 Hlotcror® (rocopius 1. 49 Those Romans finding 
Petra in their way, attempted the Castle as a "by-businesse, 
@ 1677 barrow Seri. (1840) I}. 403 A mapepyov, a diversion 
or by-business of our lives. 1g25 Ip. Berners Frofss. Il. 
cexxiv, [ccxx.] 702 ‘lo paye the erles *by charges. 1661 
R. Davenport City N4.-Cap iv. in Dodsley (1780) X1. 332 
No mask but a “by-clap. 1637 Laup Sp. Star-Chamb. 14 
June 18 Upon those *by-dayes [é.¢. days when there is no 
sermon} torunne to otherChurches. 1857 Guy Livingstone 
32 (Hoppe) Being park-hack in the summer, and cover- 
hack in the winter, with a bye-day now and then when 
the country’s light. 1596 Snaks. 1 //en. /V, 1. i. 84 You 
owe Money..for your Dyet, and *by-Drinkings. 1824 
Blackw. Mag. XVI. 662 ‘he whole expense, by-drinkings 
included, might be defrayed for four pounds. 1647 Fut- 
Ler Goat Th. in Worse 7. (1841) 95, 1..sprinkle some “by- 
drops for the instruction of the people. 1880 Sir W. Hart 
Dyke in Standard 29 Nov., Asa rule we do not apply money 
to *bye-elections. @1617 Hieron IV4s, II. 84 ‘Fo deceiue 
thetr inward anguish, by I know not what *by-imployments. 
a 1679 T. Goopwin Is. (1861) 1. 417 There is a proper 
goodness, and there is an accidental, a *by-goodness. 1639 
SALTMARSHE Policy 278 The best opportunities are meale 
times, and some other *by-houres of relaxation. 1867 Smivrs 
Huguenots Eng. xiv. (1880) 247 His chief delight in his bye- 
hours was to shut himself up with Le Gendre’s arithmetic. 
1773 GRAVES Sfir. Quix. 11. 1i,(D.) He could secrete a tester 
for some *bye-job, 1685 AMoyal Procl.in Loud, Gaz. No. 
2068/2 The Post-Master General .. to take effectual Care 
for the Conveyance of all *By-Letters. 1758 JouNnson {ler 
No. 62 P ro A chesnut horse... who won..ten *by-matches. 
1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 110 ‘The *by-productions of a 
busy man. 1639 Futter //oly lar in. xvii. (1840) 146 Km- 
ploying the army of pilgrims in *by-services. 1650 Over- 
seers’ Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb., Sixe *By Sesses made 
within the yeare. 1880 H. E. Manninc in 19¢ Cent. Aug. 
181 But Parliament hasnot yet confirmedthat *by-vote, /dv¢d. 
A by-vote like that which shut the door of the House of 
Commons against Horne Tooke because he was a clergyinan. 

5. Of character, relative standing, ot ineportance: 
Additional, extra, subsidiary, secondary, minor, of 
less importanee. Contrasted with Main. As By- 
-art, -assembly, -author ily, -bill, -book, -cause, -cere- 
mony, character, -crop, -dependency, -feature,-fornt 
(of a word), -help, -2ngredient, -kutfe, -meaning, 
-mteter, ornament, -part, -root, -rule, saint s-day, 
-stamtp, -taste, -tone, -world, -writer, etc., etc. Also 
by-bootings (? éo/tings), ‘ the finest kind of bran’ 
(Halliw.); by-faith, a secondary article of belief; 
by-foundation, a second endowment or bene- 
faction; by-founder, the bestower of such an 
endowment ; + by-leman, a second lover or gallant 
(see quots.); by-member, an additional limb; by- 
tack (see quot.). 

@ 1643 WV. CartwriGHt On death of Mrs. Ashford (R.) 
What others now count qualities and parts She thought but 
complements, and ineer *by-arts. 1673 Str L. Jenkins Led. 
in W. Wynne £7/ I.121 Encouraging a kind of *by-assembly 
here of the best affected princes of Germany. 1622 F. 
Markuan 8&8. War ww. ix. § 6.156 Many other *by-authorities 
are transferred vpon these officers, as distribution of victuals. 
1732 Acc. Workhouses 148 The weekly payments to the 
poor were 3/. 5s. or thereabouts, besides *By-bills, as they 
are called. 1663-4 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., I..fell on entering, 
out of a *bye-book, part of my second Journall-book. 1§93 
Munic, Acc, Newcastle (1848)29 Keepeinge the by-booke of 
the rente of Gateshead. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair un. 
i, I, the said Adam, was one cause (a *by-cause) why the 
purse was lost. 1633 Ames Ags¢. Ceremt. u. 122 He..doeth 
now .. admit such *by-Ceremonies. 1884 W. G. Wits in 
Lalt Mall G. 28 July 4/2 ‘Whe *by-characters. .support and 
feed the situations chietly occupied by an impression full- 
length. 1880 Academy 24 July 61 Jute is only a “by-crop, 
like turnips and beans in this country. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, 
v. v. 390 All the other “by-dependancies, From chance to 
chance. 21679 ‘I. Goopwin IW. (1864) VIII. 487 The 
das sought it [i. e. righteousness} but asa *by-faith. ¢ 1683 

RYDEN Vind. Dé. of Guise Wks. 1725 V. 318 ‘There is. .no 
Dash of a Pen to make any *By-feature resemble him to 
any other Man. 1887 tr. Hedn’s Wanderings Pt. & cinim. 
461 Some Teutonic languages have a *by-form in which the 
Latin # is retained. 1655 Futter CA, //ist, ut. 75 There 
is a *By-Foundation of Postmasters in this House, (a kinde 
of Colledg in the Colledg). — //is¢. Camb. (1840) 216 ‘The 
bounty of sir Francis Clark. .justly entitled him to be a “by- 
founder. 1571 Gotpinc Caloru on Is. \xxiit. 25 They truste 
to theire owne riches and other “byhelpes. 1882 7. G. 
Pixcuses tn Trans. Philot. Soc. . 99 We have, in these 
tongues, a valuable by-help in the Science of Semitic 
philology. 1645 J. Goonwin /unoc. & Truth Tri. To Rdr. 
2 Did not the God of Truth... put many a “by ingredient 
into his providence. c1570 Leg. BP. St. Andrews in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. U1. 323 With yt his *byknife forth hes tane. 
¢ 1650 in C. Innes Sé. Scot. (/ist, (1861) 431 He had a dirk 
and a ‘by knife’ for Highland expeditions. c1q00 Lay le 
Freine 103 Yifich say ich hadde a *bi-leman. a1400Uctouian 
(W.) 119 ‘hy yonge wyyf: Sche hathd a by-Ieman. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamicton Aletaph. tii. (1859) I. 54 Discharge from 
your minds the *by-meaning accidentally associated with the 
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word cupiric, 1509 Vawes Past. (’leas. xxi. tii, A “bye 
membre she [nature] wyll than more devyse. 1851 Mavit.w 
Lond, Labour W1}. 270\ Hoppe) Vhere were formerly several 
*byé-meters ‘for cone chosen by the merchants from their 
own men, as they pleased. 1639 Massincrr Unnat. Comb. 
Ded., When ach *by-ornaments were not advanced above 
the fabric of the whole work. 1612 Woopatt Suzg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 19 A *by-part of Surgery not common. 1578 
Chr, Prayers in Priv. Trayers (1851) 527 To weaken 
the principal root, that the *byroots .. may lose all their 
power. 1862 Pore Dudois ou vople lnd. in. vi. ‘ed. 2) 336 
note, Vhe *bye-rule that no one shall engage in the same 
employment as his neighbour. 1624 Ger “oof out of Snare 
79 When he preacheth vpon any *By-Saints-day, 1884 
Law Times Kep. 1.1. 221/2 ‘They registered such name 
in Sweden as a *bye-stamp in addition to such mark. 
eS J. Downes Mount. Decameron VW. 74 Didn't my 
father put his father into a "hye tack of our farm? 
1847 78 Hacctw., Bytack, afarm taken in addition to an- 
other farm, and on which the tenant does not reside, //ere- 
Jordsh, 1879 Miss Jactnes Shropsh. Word-bh, 8, ¥., One 
’afe o’ the farms bin let bytack. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. 
Perth 183 Persons of a nice palate loathe tle milk on ae- 
count of a "by-taste, which the turnips give it. | 1852 
Srtper Orgau 87 The higher the fundamental tone 1s, the 
quicker the *by-tones follow cach other. 1711 Suarresu. 
Charac. (1737) 11. 298 "Tis only a separate *by-world, of 
which perhaps there are, in the wide waste, millions besides. 
1872 Lytton Parisians vit. iii, She .. did enjoy that ideal 
by-world. 1577 87 Harrison Descr. Brit, 1. ix. 23 Let 
us see what Fortunatus hath written..and afterward what 
ts to be found of other *by-writers. 

6. in the sense of Counterfeit, mock, fsczdo-, as 
+ by-fruit, a gall or other exerescence siinulating 
a fruit; + by-gold, imitation gold, tinsel; ef. Li- 
GOLD ; by-teacher. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 224 That “by-fruit that grows 
on the leaves of the Oak, which we call Galls, 1682 Listrr 
in PAit Coll. XH. 166 By-fruits or Wens which Insects 
raise npon Vegetables. 1611 Corcr., Orfed, silver and “by- 
gold; a kind of leafe-tinne. 1633 Ames slgst. Cerem. 1. 
210 He maketh shew of a distinction, betwixt an authen- 
tique teacher, and another .. “by-teacher. 

By, obs. f. Be, Ber, Buy ; also of dcex pa. pple. 
of Be v. 

-by (bi) sxfix, forming 

1. names of places (in the north of England), from 
By 56.1, as in Grinesby, Netherby, Kirkby, Ormesby, 
Rugby, Whitby. 

2. descriptive personal appellations, playful or 
derisive, as idleby, idlesby (=idler, Mr. Idleness), 
lewdsby, litherby, rudesby, sneaksby, sureby, suresby, 
wigsby (wearer of a wig), ete., especially frequent 
in 17th c. Perhaps formed in imitation of the 
place-names, or rather of personal surnames derived 
from these, such as Crosby, Littleby, Slingsly, 
Spilsby, Thoresby, some of which readily lent 
themselves to paronomasia. Cf. also such appella- 
tions as Chatterbox, Butterfingers, Lazybones, Sly- 
boots. Some have suggested identity with -doy. 

Byabylle, obs. form of buyaBLe. 

By-alde, obs. form of BEHOLD v. 

Byally, variant of Brauty a. Obs. /fer. 

By-altar (bai§:ltaz). [ff By- 3.a+-Atrar.] 
A side altar; a secondary, as distinguished from 
the high, altar. 

1882 Scuarr Relig. Encycl. 1.67 Wherever the Reforma- 
tton became victorious, all the by-altars were generally 
broken down. 

By and by (bai: and bai-, bai an bais), advd. 
par. (and sé.) (originating app. in the use of By 
prep. to denote succession (see By fref. 25).] 

+1. Of a succession of (persons or things : One 
by one, one after another, in order: a. in place. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chrou. 267 He slouh tuenti, Per hedes 
quyte & clene, he laid pam bi & bi. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 1... 
IW. 304 Ffyrst sat the god of loue..And sithyn al the 
remenant by and by As they were of degre. ¢ 1440 Parto- 
nope 1929 Wyth Rybyes and Saphires by and by. ¢1485 in 
E, E. Misc. (1855) 4 The towres shal be of every [=tvory] 
Clene corvene by and by. 

+ b. in order or succession. Ods. 

61330 Alssump. Virg. (1866) 85 Vp ros oure swete ladi 
And kist be apostles bi & bi. 3330 R. Bruxxe Chron. 
73 Whan William .. had taken homage of barons bi & bi. 
c1400 Nom. Rose 4581 These were his wordis by and by 
[mot & sot}. ¢1485 Digdy Myst, (1882) 11. 1911, | have gon 
pe stacyounes by and by. 

+2. On and on, continuously. Cés. 

1314 Guy WVarw. (.A.) 4828 Gij .. souzt pat maiden bi & 
bi: Op and doun he 3ede hir secheinde. ¢1340 Cursor M. 
15194 (Fairf.) Folowes forp pat ilk man al-way bi & by. 
€ 1430 Syr Geuer. 4836 The knightes. .So thei bare hem by 
and by That the host without began to fleen. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp 
Zion's Flowers (1855)83 Vhe Ivie bush the Oak claspes hy 
and by. 

3. Of sequence of cvents: fa. Straightway, im- 
mediately, directly, at once. Ods. 

1407 IV, of Thorpe's Exam, in Arb, Garner V1, 110 Some 
counselled the Archbishop to burn me by and by. 1526 
Texpare Maré i. 31 By and by [Covervate, immediatly] 
the fever left her. 1586 Cocan Hazen Health ccxiv. (1636) 
224 Ill seeds .. shew not themselves by and by, but yet tn 

rocesse of time they bud forth. 1611 Beste Luke xxi. g 
Phe end is not byand by. 1690 W. Waker /diom. Anglo- 
Lat. 390 They say he will be here by and by ‘even now. 

4, [With the sane development of sense as in 
anon, presently, and F, étendé(}: Before long, 
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presently, soon, shortly. (The usual current sense ; 
in U.S. valgarly éy'7-by.) 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164 Innocentius coun- 
seyleth us to say it by & by. 1549 Oxtve £rasm, Par. 
Thess.ii. 15 To haue slayne the Prophetes before, and byanby 
Christ after the Prophetes. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, v. iv. 
109 Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by, Till then, in blood, 
by Noble Percie lye, 1627 SANDERSON 12 Se77. (1637) 554 
Restraining Grace may tie us now, and bye and by unloose 
us. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 132 ® 4 Thee and I are to part 
by and by. 1825 Bro, Jouathan }. 106 Bym by, naiteral 
enough, there they go! 1862 Huxrey Lect. Wrkg. Men 
93 You may by-and-by convert single flowers into double 
flowers. 1884 //arfer's Mag. Feb. 41c/2 Byme-by he..gave 
up goin’ to see the. .girls. 

+5. Of logical sequence: For that reason, there- 
fore, as a consequence; =L. covtinuo, Obs. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaur. s.v. Continuo, Lf he did speake 
foolishly, will you by and by doe more foolishly? 1581 J. 
Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 263b, As though : whatsoever 
were unlike unto Ciceroes phrase, were by & by barbarous. 
1621-31 Laup Sev. Seri. (1847) 96 All ‘heats’ are not by 
and by a furnace. ; 

B. used as sb.; whence a. Procrastination; b. 
Time coming. 

1s91 Fiorio Sec. Fruites 95 Neuer giue credite..to the 
by and by of England, nor to the warrant you of Scotland. 
1719 OzELt tr. J/isson’s Mem. 120 Negligences (the French 
call them by and by’s), 1792 Roperts Looker-on No. 1 
Husbanding up wise resolutions to be executed by and by. 
This by-and-by is a sort of phantom which seduces us on till 
we drop into old age. 1869 Daily News 4 Feb., By the 
road of Bye-and-bye one arnves at the town of Never. 18.. 
S. F. Bennett, ‘ There's a land that is fairer than day, \n 
the sweet by-and-by We shall meet on that beautiful shore. 

Byar, obs. form of Buyer, BYRE. 

Byard (beiaid). Afining. A leather strap 
crossing the breast, used by the men who drag 
wagons in coal-mines. 

1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts.__ 

Byas\s, Byasnesse, obs. ff. BIAS, -NESS. 

By-battle, ctc.: see By- 3c. 

+ Bybbey. Ods. Some kind of herb. 

2a 1400 Chester P72. (Shaks. Soc.) 119 Bybbey [Bod?. 17S. 
tibbie] raydishe and egremounde Which be my erbes. 

Bybell-babbel, obs. f. BinBLE-BABBLE. 

+ By'-bet. Obs. [The general sense is evident 
from the context, but the analysis is doubtful.] 

a 1627 Mippteton & Row ey Changeling w. i, The gold 
Is but a by-bet to wedge in the honour. 

By-vidder. [see By- 3¢.] ‘A person at an 
auction who bids with the object of raising the 
prices’ Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial. 1863. So 
By’-bidding. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Know?, 111. 238 By-bidding, at auctions 
where the bidder may be employed by the owner, and really 
bidding to enhance the price, not meaning to purchase. 

Bybill, -ylle, etc., obs. ff. BIBLE. 

Bybloemen (baiblzman). [? Du., f. d77 By + 
bloem <pl. bloemen) Buoom, flower.] One of the 
main varieties of the Garden Tulip. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 343/2 The varieties of the latter 
tulip (7. Geszertana] .. are divided into. . Bizarres, Bybloe- 
mens, Roses, and Selfs. 1846 Mrs. Loupon Ladies’ Comp. 
Flower-Gard. 303 The Bybloemens. .are white, shaded with 
violet or dark purple. 

By-blow (bai-blé»). [f. By- 
21b;.c; 4.] 

1. A side-blow or side-stroke: /z¢. and fig. 

1594 Barnrietp //elen's Rape 67 In such a Ladie’s lappe, 
at such a slipperie by-blow [cf. sense 3]. 1611 DEKKER 
Roar, Girle.. Wks. 1873 I11.145 How finely like a fencer 
my father fetches his by-blowes to hit me. 1645 Mittox 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 Now and then a by-blow from the 
Pulpit. 1808 Edi. Rev. XY. 52 Juvenal deals his by-blows 
to less prominent .. characters. 

+2. fig. A calamity or disaster not in the main 

course. Obs. 
_ t600 Hottann Livy xxv. xxii. 564 So long as the Consuls, 
in whom rested the maine chaunce .. sped well, they were 
the lesse troubled at these by-hlowes. a 1677 Barrow Se772. 
on Duty to Poor, \nequality and private interest in things.. 
were the by-blows of our fall. 

3. One who comes into the world by a side 
stroke; an illegitimate child, a bastard. Also fig. 

1595 Eng. Tripe-wife (1881) 152 Not your wifes daughter, 
but a by-blowe .. of your predecessours. 1658 Ussuer 
Ann, 499 Ptolemei Apion, a By-blow by a Harlot. 1673 
[R. Leicu] Trausf. Reh. 8 Had not his brain been de- 
livered of this By-blow. 1708 Mottiux Rabelais ww. xii, 
Kind Venus cur'd her beloved By-hlow Aineas. 1749 
Firtoinc Too Fones vin. iv. (1840) 108/2, } thought he was 
a gentleman’s son, thof he was a by-blow. 1868 Brow inc 
Ring 5 Bk. w. 612 A drab's brat, A beggar's bye-blow. 

+4. A blow that goes by, or misses its aim. Obs, 

1639 J. CrarKn Paramiologia s.v. Crudelitas, He would 
have made a good butcher, but for the by-blow. 1684 
Buxvan Pilgr. uu. 103 Now also with their by-blows, they 
did split the very Stones in picces. 

Byblus, var. spelling of BisLus, papyrus. 

By-board, ctc.: sce By- 3. 


+ By‘-boat. Ovs. Also 8 bye-boat. [f. ly- 
+ Boat.] ?A supplementary or extra boat. Used 
esp. of the Newfoundland fishery; also a¢¢vzb. in 
by-boat-keeper. 

1698-9 Stat. Admiralty, Shipping, &c.(1810) Every Master 
of a By-boat or By-boats shall carry with him at least Two 
fresh Men in Six. /é/d. 26 Persons. .that shall go over with 
their Servants to Newfoundland, to keep oats on a Fishing 


Also 8-9 bye-. 
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Voyage, commonly called By-boat Keepers. 1708 Koyal 
Proci.in Lond. Gaz. No. 4452/1 No By-Boat-Keepers should 
meddle with any..Cook-Room, Train Fat, or other Con- 
veniency. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 I. 1. i. 1 Others were 
obliged to follow the transports in packets and bye boats. 

By-business, etc.: see Br- 4. 

Bycal, -calle, obs. forms of BECALL. 

+Bycapped, pa. pple. Obs. vare—'. [f. dy-= BE- 
pref.: for the root cf. Cap v.; also L. captus and 
bycagt, pa. pple. of Becatcu.] ? Taken, attracted, 
captivated. 

1387 Trevisa Aigden Rolls Ser. VII. 331 Lanfrank was 
bycapped [z. ». cappet, ycapped; L. caftus] by pe pouert 
and religioun of pat place [Bec]. 

Bycaught, pa. pple. of Becatcu v. Ods. 

Bycause, Byccer, obs. ff. BECAUSE, BICKER. 

Byce, Bych(e, obs. ff. Bice, Bircu. 

By-chamber, -chapel, etc.: see By- 3. 

By-channel (boitfenél). [f By- 3 b+ 
CHANNEL.] A side-stream apart from the main 
channel ; fg. a collateral branch (of a family). 

1628 Earte Aficrocosm. (Arb.) 71 Not a by-Channell or 
bastard escapes him. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazon Pref. 6 The 
network of by-channels and lakes which everywhere accom- 
panies its [the Amazon’s] course, 

+ By‘-chop. 0Oés. [see By-, By-siz.] A bas- 
tard. Cf. By-BLow. 

1632 B. Jonson Magu. Lady ww. ii, 1 have sent By-chop 
away; the cause gone, the fame ceaseth. 

Byclag, Byclappe, ctc.: see BECLoG, BECLAP. 

+Bycoket. Os. Also 5-6 byekoket, by- 
cokett, bicokett ; also evron. 6 abococket, -ed, 
abococke, 7 abacoc, 7-9 abacot. [a. OF. éz- 
coguet, bicocguet, biguoguet, cap, casque, head- 
dress, ‘capuce, casaque a capuchon ; habituelle- 
ment, coiffure militaire; quelquefois parure de 
femme, chaperon’ (Godef.) ; dim. of F. dzcogue= 
It. Aérocca little castle on a hill, Sp. 4¢coca a look- 
out; probably the original meaning, as in the 
diminutives and derivatives, was some kind of cap, 
whence transf. to a structure, topping or ‘ crown- 
ing’ a height. App. f. d2- twice + cocca as in cocca 
del capo ‘crown of the head’ (Florio). Cf. also 
Sp. bzcoguin a cap with two peaks, décoguete a pea- 
sant’s cap, Piedm, dzcochzz a priest’s cap (Diez).] 

A kind of cap or head-dress (peaked before and 
behind): @ as a military head-dress, a casque ; 
b. as an ornamental cap or head-dress, worn by 
men and women. 

1464 Mann, §& Househ. Exp. 243 The man that browt the 
byekoket [of Henry VI, taken at Hexham] ffro Syre Robart 
Chaumbreleyn. 1488 in Leland ret. Coé?. (1770) IV. 225 
Having a mannes hede in a Bycokett of silver. 1494 FaByan 
yu. 654 The lorde John of Mountagu..chasyd Henry so 
nere, that he wan from hym..-his bycoket, garnysshed with 
i. crownes of golde, and fret with perle and ryche stone. 
4513 in Archeol. XXVI. 398 A nother paire of hostynge har- 
ness..wyth a bycoket. 1819-49 Lincarp Hist. Eng. (1855) 
IV. ii. 74 His bycoket or cap of state, embroidered with two 
crowns of gold, and ornamented with pearls. 

(The two crowns [?0f England and France] with which 
the bycoket of Henry VI was ‘garnished’ or ‘embroidered’, 
were, of course, no part of the ordinary bycoket.) 

« Through a remarkable series of blunders and 
ignorant reproductions of error, this word appears 
in modern dictionaries as ABAcoT. In Hall’s 
Chron. @ dicocke¢t appears to have been misprinted 
abococket, which was copied by Grafton, altered by 
Holinshed to abococke, and finally ‘improved’ by 
Abraham Fleming to aéacot (perhaps through an 
intermediate abacoc); hence it was again copied 
by Baker, inserted in his Glossarium by Spelman, 
and thence copied by Phillips, and so handed down 
through Bailey, Ash, Todd, etc., to 19th century 
dictionaries (some of which providea picture of the 
‘abacot’), and even inserted in dictionaries of 
English and foreign languages. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Edw. /V an. 2 One of them had on 
his hed the said Kyng Henrie’s helmet (some say his high 
cap of estate), called abococked [ed. 1g50 a ococket}, 
garnished with two riche Crownes. 1568 GraFrton Chron. 
If. 661 His high Cap of estate, called Abococket. 1577 
HotinsHeD Chron. 1314 His highe cappe of estate, called 
ahococke. 1587 /éd. (ed. Fleming) called Abacot. 1664 
Sretman Gloss., Abacot: pileus augustalis Regum Anglo- 
rum 2 coronis insignitum V7, Chron. An. 1463, Ed. 4, pag. 666, 
col, 2, |. 27 [4 ¢. Holinshed]. 1 Puirties, Abacoc (1706 
albacot), the Regal Cap of Maintenance of the Kings of 
I-ngland adorn'd with two Crowns. 1721 BaiLey, A édaco?, 
a Cap of State, made like a double Crown, worn anciently 
by the Kings of England. 1775 in Asu. 1810 New Dict. 
Germ. Lang., Abacot, die Staatsmiitze, der Hauptschmuck 
der alten Engl. Kénige. 1818 in Topp, 1882 LascaripEs 
Eng. Grk, Lex., Abacot, ms xehadns xaAuppa 

By-common, a. unusual: see By pref. 7. 

By-concernment, -consideration, etc.: 
By- 3c. 

+ Bycorne. 0Ods. 

1. An early spelling of Bicorn(s. 

2. Given by Lydgate as the proper name of a 
fabulous beast represented in an old satire as 
feeding on patient husbands, and being always 
fat from the abundance of the dict, whilst his 


see 
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spouse chicheface or CHICHEVACHE (q. v.) fed upon 
atient wives and was always lean. 

[The French form of the name (which does not appear be- 
fore the 15th c.) was Bigorne, which does notappear to be 
the same as Score ‘two horned’; the oldest Fr. version of 
the poem has a portrait of the creature, which has no horns. ] 

¢1430 Lypc. Bycorne & Chichevache, Min, Poems (1840) 
130 Of Bycornoys I am bycorne fful fatte and rounde 
here as I stonde And in mariage bounde and sworne To 
Chi[che]vache as hir husbonde. /d¢d. 131 For we, for oure 
humylite Of Bycorne shal devoured be. 

By-corner (baikj:ma1). [f. By- 3 a+Cor- 
NER.] An odd or out-of-the-way corner. 

1565 GoLpING Ovid's Met. v. (1593) 125 Sinking into blind 
By-corners. 1655 Futter Cd. Hist. 1. 1. 2 Britain being a 
by-Corner, out of the Road of the World. 1792 Avecd. W. 
Pitt I, y. 127 Ready money..locked up in iron chests or 
hid in bye-corners. 1857 Geo, Etiot Sc. Cleric. Life 11. 198 
No longer a nuisance existing merely in by-corners. 

Bydide, byde, obs. forms of Bip, BIDE. 

Bydeene, bydene, var. BEDENE adv. Obs. 

Bydel(le, obs. form of BEADLE. 

Bydelve, -dolve.n, etc. ; see BEDELVE v. Obs. 

By-dependency: see By- 5. 

By-design, -drinking: see By- 3d, 4. 

By-dish, -door, etc.: see By- 3. 

By-doing (baidzin). rare. [f. By- 4+Dorne.] 
+a. An additional or extra act. b. A casual 
by-work, parergon. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1v. xx. 185/2, Yf he were 
bounde to all suche bydoynges. 1842 J. H. Newman CA. 
of Fathers 86 The by-doings of this man are more precious 
.. than what others do with labour. 

Bydrive, var. of BEDRIVE v. Ods. 

+ By-dweller. 04s. [f. By- 2a+Dwe..er.] 
One who dwells close by or near; a neighbour. 

1611 SpeED Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxii. 32 Artillery brought 
them in abundance by the By-dwellers. 1658 W. Burtox 

Itin, Anton.144 Called Mading-bower..by the By-dwellers. 

Bye (bai). [Variant spelling of By fref. in its 
subst. use. ] 

1. A term used in various games and sports: 

a. Cricket. A man scored for a ball which passes 
the batsman, and which the wicket-keeper and 
long-stop fail to stop. Zo steal a bye: to make a 
run for a ball by starting the instant it passes the 
wicket-keeper. Leg-dye: a run obtained for a 
ball diverted by grazing the batsman’s person. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Manual (1850) 80, Byes.. 3. 1857 
T. Hucues Yom Brown u. viii, He has stolen three byes 
in the first ten minutes. did. The ball. .rises fast, catching 
Jack on the outside of the thigh, and bounding away as if 
from india-rubber, while they run two for a leg-bye amidst 
great applause. 1880 7¥ses 28 Sept. 11/5 When a bye was 
obtained stumps were drawn. 

b. in Zenxnis, Boxing, Coursing, Cockfighting, 
etc.: The position of an individual, who, in con- 
sequence of the numbers being odd, is left without 
a competitor after the rest have been drawn in 
pairs. Hence the phrases 7o draw a bye, to run 
a bye, etc. 

1883 Field 22 Dec. 863 To do away with byes in the pen- 
ultimate and final rounds of [lawn-tennis] matches. 1887 
Daily News 23 Feb. 3 7 The latter had had the benefit of 
drawing the bye in the second round, 1848 Craic s.v. Bye, 
In Coursing, a dog is said to ‘run a bye’ when it runs a 
course against another zor in the match—thus equalising its 
runnings to the other dogs 7 the match. 1883 Field 
22 Dec. 857 Sabrina then ran her bye, which she won. 

e. in Lacrosse, etc.: A goal; a starting line. 

1841 Catiin NV, Amer, Ind. (1844) II. xlix. 124 Erecting 
the ‘byes’ or goals which were to guide the play. 1847-78 
Hatuiw., By, the point or mark from which boys emit the 
marbles or taws. Vorksh. . 

d. A by-match or ‘event’; one not in the pro- 
gramme. 

1884 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 6/5 (Cockfighting] Some 
byes afterwards took place. . 

2. The name ofa plot against the government of 
James J. (So called in opposition to the Main 
plot: the relation between the two is one of the 
disputed points in English history. Cf. By sé. 1.) 

1603.57. Triads, You are fools, you are on the bye, Raleigh 
and I are on the main; we mean to take away the king and 
his cubs. [1885 Low & Puttine Dict. Eng. Hist. s.v. Bye 
Pilot. \t is certain that the Bye Plot had no connection with 
the Main or Raleigh’s Plot.] 1886 C. E. Doste in Hearne 
Collect. (1886) II. 436 Wm. Clarke was executed at Win- 
chester, for his participation in ‘the Bye’, Nov. 29, 1603. 

+ Bye, by, v. Obs. [Aphetic f. ABy, ABYE v., 
but in sense I not separable from Buy 2] 

1. trans. To pay for, atone for, make amends for ; 
=ABY uv. 2, Buy v. 3. a 

c1340 Cursor AM. 1146 (Fairf.) pou sal bye (Coté. bi] hit 
selcoup dere. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc (R.) Thou, 
Porrex, thou, shalt dearly bye the same. [See Buy v. 3, for 
other examples.] 

2. absol. To pay the penalty, suffer;=ABY 7. 4. 

©1440 Sir Degrev. xlvii. 737 Sche said, Tratur, thou shalt 
bye! Why were thou so hardye To do me this vylanye? 

3. intr. To remain, stay, abide ;= ABy v. 5 (con- 
fuscd with ABIDE). 

1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1202 The fyve were out wente, And 
the twa at home thay byeth, For to do that he thaym 
bydeth. 1594 True Trag. Rich. 1/1, 57 Captain Blunt, 
Peter Landoyse and you Shall by in quarters. 
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Bye, var. of By. 

Bye, obs. form of BEE2, ring; also of Buy. 

Bye, obs. form of Boy. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 35 Bye or boye, bostio. 

Bye, var. of Bry v. Oés. to bend. 

c3305 Kdnenxnd Conf. 167 in FE. £. 2. (1862) 75 Vnepe he 
mi3zte bye his rug: ober lokie to be grounde. : 

Bye-bye ! (bai-bai:). Also by-by, and simply 
bye. Asound used to lull a child to sleep ; Aence, 
a childish name for ‘ sleep’ or ‘ bed’, 

1636 N. Watuincton in dun, Dubrenusia (1877) 32 Pug 
sang By-babie, with delightfull charmes. 1689 in Gazopiy?. 
Angl, 1721-1800 Baitey, By dy. .commonly Sung by Nurses 
to cause their Nurslings to fallasleep. 1867 Miss Broucuton 
Cometh up as Fl. xxii,Go to bye bye. 1885 BouGcuton SA. 
Rambl. Holland x. 144 Various strange ‘by-by’s' that he has 
gone toinhistime. Nxrsery Rime. Bye, baby bunting. 

Bye-bye 2 (bai'bai:). Also by-by(e, bye bye, 
$8 buy buy and simply b’y. A colloquial and 
nursery variant of Goon-BYE. 

1709 Tatler No. 2, For Hat and Sword He'd call, Then, 
after a faint Kiss,—cry, B’y, Dear Moll: Supper and 
Friends expect me. 1736 Baicey, Sy dy, us’d familiarly, and 
chiefly to Children, instead of Good 6'y or God be with you. 
#1745 Swirt Wes. (1768) V1. 320 Buy, B'uy, Nic, not one 
poor smile at parting. 1777 Surrinan Sch. Scand. 11. i, I 
shall. interrupt you—so bye! bye! 1872 Lever Ld. Avé- 

obbin xiv. (1875) 95 ‘By-by!’ said Atlee, carelessly, and 
te strolled away. 

Byefpe, var. BrnorrH(£, Obs., behoof. 

Byekoket, obs. form of BycokeEr. 

Byeld, Byelle, obs. ff. Buitp, Bot sé, 

Byen, obs. form of Br, Buy. 

By-end (baiend). Also 7-8 bye-end. [f. By- 
3¢,d+Enxp.] An object lying aside from the 
main one; a subordinate end or aim; esp. a secret 
selfish purpose, a covert purpose of private advan- 
tage. Hence + By-ended ///. a., having by-ends. 

¢ 3610 Sir J. Mevvit Afemt. (1683) 104 He took better with 
these of my hands, who he knew had no by-end. 1633 
SANDERSON 3 Servm. ad And, (1681) I}. 38 1f we do. .service- 
able offices to our Brethren, out of any By-end or Sinister 
respect. 1651 J. Rocket Chr. Sudject vii. (1658)96 Tyranny 
. consists in the..arbitrarie..immoderate, and by-ended 
exercise of power. 1678 Bunyan Pilger. Progr. 140 wtarg., 
How By-ends got his name. 1760 Law Spirit of Prayer u. 
110 Love is quite pure; it hath no by-ends. 1869 GouLBURN 
Purs. Holiness xiii. 120 A man with a double aim or by-end. 

+ Byental. Oés. (see quot.) 

1708-21 Kersey, Byental, the Yard of a Horse. 

Byer, obs. form of Bier; also of BuyEr, BYRE. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1527) v. xiii, A byer (L. feretrum) 
of a wonder werke is yet seen at Dorchester aboue the place 
of his fyrste graue. 


Byern(e, variant form of BAIRN, BERNE. 

Byeth, obs. f. 3rd sing. and pl. pres. t. of BE. 

+By‘fall. Ods. [see By- 4.) An incidental ac- 
cessory or accretion. 


1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xl.9 The ceremonies are as 
it were an income or a byfall. 

+ By-fellow. Obs. [see By- 5.] A fellow of 
a college (in the University of Cambridge) not 
on the foundation, and having inferior privileges 
to a foundation fellow. Hence By-fellowship. 

1856-7 Act 19 §& 20 Vict. Ixxxviii. § 50 in Oxf. & Cam. 
Enactm. 239 All actual Bye-Fellows excepted. 1589 in R. 
Potts Liber Cantabrig. (1855) 209 [Andrew Perne D.D., 
formerly Master of the College, founded) two Bye-fellow- 
ships. 1846 McCutrocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 355 
Queens’ College has nineteen fellowships, one by-fellowship, 
and numerous scholarships. Its head is styled president. 


Byffe, obs. form of BEEF. 
+ By-ile‘ke, obs. corrupt f. BEFLEE v. 


¢1315 SHOREHAM 36 He that by-fleke wel lecherye Bi- 
viekth foule continaunce. 


Byfore, byforne, obs. forms of BEFORE. 

+ Byfra‘p, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. By- =Br- 2+ 
Frap v, a. OF. frape-r to strike.] trans. To 
beat about, thrash. 

c1380 Sir Ferumd, 2987 Pat company was so by-fraped 
among pes frenschemen. 

By-fruit, mock fruit: see Br- 6. 

Bye, byge, obs. forms of Bic. 

Bygane, obs. form of Brcone. 

+ Bygate, var. form of BEGET sd. Ods. gain. 

c 1300 K. Adis. 2136 Ye schul have, after bataile, Alle the 


bygates, saun faile; Y kepe nought, bote honour Al the by- 
gate schal beo your. 


Byeger, obs. form of BicKER v. 

Bygg(e, -en, -ere, obs. ff. Bic(c, Bur(er. 

By3e, By3er, -ar, By3t, obs. ff. BrE2, Buyer, 
BIGHT. 

+ By--gi:rdle. O¢s. Forms: 1 biz-, bigyrdel, 
2 bygerdel, 3-4 bi-, bygurdel, bygirdel, 5 by- 
girdylle, 6 bygyrdell, -yll. [OE. éfgyrde/ (= 
OF ris. digerdel, OHG. bfgurti/, MUG. digirtel), f. 
same elements as éegyrdan to BEGcIRD, with ac- 
cented form of the prefix: for the suffix, cf. gyrde/ 
Gi1RDLE.] 

That which begirds; a girdle or belt ; also, from 
the use of this, a purse, money-bag. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 9 Nawbbe ge gold..on eowrum 
bigyrdlum [1160 #/atton G. bygerdlen}. c1ooo AELFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 117 Féscus, uel sacens publicns, biz- 
gyrdel. az225 Aucr. R. 124 Ane monne bet wurpe up on 
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hima bigurdel ful of ponewes. 1362 Laneu. ?, PA A.1x 79 
ie: Bagges and pe Bigurdeles [v.. bygirdles] he hap broken 

em alle. 1393 /déd. C. x1. 85 Pe bygurdeles. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 31 A Bygirdylle, marsupinum, renale. 1532 Ort. Voc., 
Renale, a bygyrdyll, est zona circa reues, 

Bygo, -gon, -gone, pa. pple. of BEco vw. Ods. 

Bygoing (boi-gduin), vl/. sd. Also 9 Sc. by- 
ganging, by-gaun. [f. By- 2a.] The action of 
passing by; csp. in phir. /# the bygoing: in pass- 
ing, incidentally, by the way. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. cxxii. (1862) I. 303 A smell in the 
hy-going is sufficient, 1818 Scott Rod Noy xxxv, Your 
heasts had been taking a rug of.. moorland grass in the 
hy-ganging. 1833 M. Scott 7om Cringle xv. (3859) 358 
Timotheus I may state in the bygoing was not a Dutchman. 

By-gold, mock gold, tinsel : see By- 6. 

Bygone, by-gone (baigpn), f//. a. and sé. 
Also Sc. 5-8 bygan(e, 6 bygo, -gonne; and 6 
begonno, 7-9 byegone. [f. By- 2 d+GonE, pa. 
pple. of Go. Cf. above-named s.v. ABOVED. ‘A 
Scotch word’ (J.); but used by Shakspcre in 
sense 1.] 

A. ffl. a. (In earlier quots. following the sb.) 

1. That has gone by, past, (of time) clapsed; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

3424 Sc, Acts Fas. # (3597) § 30 Gif onie [leagues] hes bene 
maid in time by-gane. 1452 Eart DoucLas in fytler //ést. 
Scot. (1864) I]. 387 Any actions, causes or querrels bygane. 
1552 App. Hamitton Catech, 224 ‘l'o thoil temporal payne 
for our synnis by gane, 1611 Suaks. Vint. 7.1. ii. 32 This 
satisfaction, The by-gone-day proclaym’'d, say this to him. 
1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) L1. 315 A child subsequently 
born was entitled to a share in the by-gone income. 1824 
Cartyte IV, Avetster (1874) 1. 11. i. 64 Lhe scenes of his hy- 
gone happiness. 1826 i Witson oct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 

. 168, | have not smoked a cigar for some months bygone. 

+b. =AGo. 

a 745 Swirt Wes, (1841) 11. 47 About five or six and forty 
years bygone there were certain brass tokens current, 

2. Of human beings: Gone out of life, deceased, 
departed. Also fransf. of plants. 

1513 DouGras ncis x. v. 168 The worthy actis of 3our 
eldaris bygane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 669 Herald 
.. The eldest sone of Godowyn bygo. 1832 De La Becue 
Geol, Man, 195 The roots .. of the by-gone annuals .. are 
matted together. 1856 Kane dArct. Expl. Il. xv.159 These 
evidences of a bygone generation of their fathers. 


b. Belonging to past times. 

3869 Dickens Lef?. (1880) I}. 413, } hate the sight of the 
bygone assembly-rooms. 

B. sé. [the ppl. adj. used ellipt.] 

1, f/. Things that are past; sf. past offences. 

1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Love-dett, Mary Q. Scots 
App. 29 For good amitie, as well for bygonnes as to come, 
betwixt them and all our obedient subjects. 1649 Br. GutHRir 
Afem.{1702)75 That bygones on both sides should be passed 
by. 1790 Morrison /‘oers 135 (Jam.) All byganes are for- 
got and gone, And Arthur views her as his own. [See 
also C.) 

b. Payments overdue ; arrears. 

1663 SPALDING Troub. Chas. / (1829) 25 [They] compelled 
the tenants .. to produce their last acquittances and pay 
them bygones. 1721 Woprow Hist. Ch. Scot. 11.256 (Jam.) 
He could have no warrant for bygones [of his stipend], un- 
less he would..conform to the established church, 

c. esp. in phr. Bygones are bygones, let bygones 
be bygones, etc. (Rarely in collect. sing.) 

1636 RuTHerrorD Le?t, Ixii. (1862) I. 166 Pray..that bye- 
gones betwixt me and my Lord may be byegones. 1648 
NeETHERSOLE Parabks 5 Let bygans be bygans. 1758 
Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) 1V. 147 By-gones are by-gones, as 
Chartres, when he was dying, said of his sins. 1837 Car- 
Lyte #r. Rev. (1871) IJ. v. i. 166 Bygone shall be bygone; 
the new Erashall begin! 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 51 Nor 
is it Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, But trim our sails, 
and let old bygones be. 1864 Burton Scot Ady, J. iii. 118 
The truce... was cordially ratified; bygones were counted 
bygones. 

2. Past time ; the past: rare. 

1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land iii. (1875) 24 Bunker 
has long passed intothe bygone. 1887 Sara in ///ust. Lond. 
News 19 Mar. 306 Dealings with booksellers in the bygone. 

+ By’-ground. O¢s. [f. By- 3a, 5+ Grounp.] 
a. A piece of ground lying out of the way. b. fiz 
A secondary ground or cause. 

@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rheum, N. T. (1618) 439 Au- 
gustine esteemed it but of custome, and other by-grounds, 
that in one Church there should bee but one onely Bishop. 
1631 Streep Hist, Gt. Brit. v1. xvi.96 Many remnants [of 
causeways] remaine, especially in pastures, or by-grounds 
out of the rode way. O 

Bygyn ne, obs. ff. Begin, BEGUINE. 

By-hand (baithend), a/v. Sc. [f. By- 1+ 
Hanxp.] a. Out of hand, aside, out of the way. 
b. Incidentally. 

1636 RuTHERForD Leéé, Ixxii. (1862) I, 187 Cast them by- 
hand as we do old clothes. 1834 Gat in Fraser's Mag. X. 
160 She was far advanced when it was by-hand noticed. 

+ By’-ha:nger. Ols. [f. By- 24+ Hancer.] 
a. A hanger-on, a parasite. b. An appendage. 

581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 275b, How many 
byhangers do you couple to this uniforme & common creed ? 
bog Horsey 7 raz. (1857! 216 Sir Jerom Bowes offers to prove 
it by one Finch, a by-hanger of his. 

Byhede(n, -heede, obs. ff. BEHEAD v. 

+Byhi'rne, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. By-=Be- 6+ 
hirne, WERNE, comer.] trans. To hide in a corncr. 

1304 P. Pl. Crede 642 Pat pei may henten, bey holden; 
by-hirnep it sone. 


BY-LAW. 


Byhod, obs. f. dehoved, pa. t. of BEIOVE. 
Byhofpe, -ofthe, var. Binorrn(z, Ods., behoof. 
+Byhore, v. Os. [f. By- = Br- pref, 6+ 
Wuokr zv.] To commit adultery against. Sec 
BEWHNORE. 


1440 (Erle Toulons) Lincoln MS, A.i.17 f, 120 (Halliw.) 
For thou haste byhorede iny lorde, 

Byhynde(n, obs. form of BEuinn. 

Byhyng, Byil, obs. ff. Buyinc, Bow sé. 

By-intent, -interest: see By- 3d. 

+ Byke, v. Obs. Sc. [?f. BiKE sd.] trans. ? To 
crowd /# (as with a swarm). 

1606 Birmie Atrk- Burial (1833) 22 We may be laid, not in 
the Kirk, hut in a competent Kirk.ile or yarde. .not hyked 
in with the belly-god beastes that blinds the world with 
buriall in Kirk. 

Byk(e, byik, variants of B1Kr da/., becs’ nest. 

Byker, obs. form of BEAKER, Bicker. 

Bylad, -aft, -eft, pa. pples. of BELEAD, LEAVE. 

+By-land. Oés. Also biland. [See quot. 1577: 
by- secms to have been taken by Ilarrison in the 
sense of ‘off at the side’.] A peninsula. 

1577-87 Harrison Deser. Brit. x. 30 The How, which is 
not an ian . but almost an Hand, which parcels the Latins 
call Peninsulas, and 1 do English a Ayland, 1610 Hottann 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 22 ‘The Kiland ‘Taurica Chersonesus. 
162262 Heryiin Cosmogr. i. (1673) 163/2 ‘Vhis Biland or 
Demy-Island. ¢1630 Kispon Surv. Devon (1714) 11. 302 
(The river) ‘lamer .. leaveth Cornwall, as it were a Penin- 
sula, or By-land, 

Bylander, obs. form of BILANDER. 

By-lane (bai'lé:n). Also 6 bie-, 9 bye-lane. 
[f. By- 3b+Lane.] A lane lying off from the main 
street or road ; a/so, a side passage in a mine. 

1587 FLeminc Contn. /folinshed 11. 1350/1 The citizens... 
set vpon them. .by the bylanes. 1666 Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., 
The bie lanes..were.. fill’d up with rubhish. 3697 E. Luwyp 
in Phil, Trans. XXV11. 467 They make their By-lanes (as 
in other Pits) as the Vein requires. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixix. 189 ‘fhrough by-lanes and cross the fields, to 
inake their escape. 1858 Bricut For. /’elicy, Sp. (1876) 468 
Turning fertilizing rivulets into every bye-lane and alley. 

Bylaucte, pa. t. of Binaun v. Ods. to laugh at. 

Bylaue, var. of BELEAVE v. Obs. 

By-law, bye-law (boi'l9). Also 4 bilage, 
4-6 bilawe, 6-7 by-lawe. [In sense 1 apparently 
(from the identity of meaning, and the identifica- 
tion of édylaw-man (see below) with éyr/aw-man, 
a doublet of Byrtaw. The difference of form 
would be explained by the derivation of éy/aw 
from the stem instead of the genitive case of ON. 
by-r, Sw. and Da. by, ‘dwelling-place, farm, vil- 
lage, township, town’: cf. the Dan. 4y/ag, Sw. 
byalag, bylag, mentioned below. It is less prob- 
able that éy/azw might be formed in Ingland 
itself from the same elements: cf. By 56.1; but it 
might be a corruption of éyr-/aw cither phonetic, 
or due to confusion with the adverbial prefix By-. 
The earliest examples of the word refer to Kent: 
the difficulty of assigning a Scandinavian etymo- 
logy to the local name of a Kentish custom is 
obvious, but cf. quot. 1292 under ByRLAw from 
an assize held in Devonshire, and quot. 1370 for 
the general use of 4y/aw in sense 2. Sense 3 how- 
ever shows that the word was in the 16th c. used 
as if f. By adv.t Law, analogous to éy-name, 
by-fath, by-way; and this is the way in which 
sense 2 is now understood and used. This may 
have been, in its origin, merely a mistaken in- 
terprctation, but it is also possible that a word 
may have been formed independently from these 
elements, without influence of the Scandinavian 
word, although naturally falling together with it 
in the general sense of subsidiary or side-law. 

The compounds actually found in the Scandinavian langs. 
are Da. dy/ag, explained by Molbech as ‘ Forening imellem 
alle eller endeel Binder i en Landsby, Bymenighed ', i.e. 
‘association between all or some of the farmers in a rural 
township, Aymenighed’, the latter being further said to be 
‘the community of citizens in a town, of farmers in a rural 
township, etc.'; also Sw. dyalag, dylag, village community. 
In ON. dag had, among other senses, that of ‘fellowship’; 
the pl. 46g those of ‘law’, ‘ law-community or association’, 
and ‘law-district’ (cf. the Dena-lagu or Dane-law). ‘The 
sing. has given Sw. and Dan. /ag-ef; the pl. Sw. dag-ex, 
Da. lov-en law’. The word éelagines, alleged by Jordanis 
to be Gothic for ‘ written law’, has sometimes been referred 
to in this connexion; but it can have no relation to the 
Eng. word.] . 

+1. Apparently the same as ByRLAw: occurring 
in the 13th c. as the name of a custom (in Kent 
according to which disputes concerning boundarics 
were settled outside the law courts, on the testi- 
mony of neighbours, by official or specially de- 
puted arbitrators. Odés. 

1283 in W. Thorn Chronica (Twysden p. 1936 [Abbas 
Nicholaus ordinavit) Item si contingat qua:stionem moveri 
inter nos [monks of St. Augustine, Canterbury] & archie- 
piscopum vel ejus tenentes de subtraciionibus, purpresturis, 
dampnis seu aliis injuriis hinc inde factis, quod consuetudo 
illa que dicitur Silage observetur, 1303 #ééd. Ad sextum 
articulum Seda bane intelligitur per hanc dictionem Ki- 
lage. ‘ Dicunt quod quidam usus vel consuetudo, qui Bilage 
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in partibus Kantiz vulgaliter appellatur, sic se habere con- 
suevit } quod cum contentio vel controversia aliqua suborta 
fuerit inter aliquos super finibus, seu limitibus, debent senes- 
challi seu ballivi partium, vel alia: personz fide dignz, ad 
hoc per partes specialiter deputatie, in loco de quo est con- 
tentio convenire, remque oculis subicere, informationeque 
per viros vicinos fide dignos habita, absque strepitu judiciali, 
& figura judicii, mox totain dirimere quzstionem. 

b, Often specially applicd to ordinances made by 
common assent in a Court-leet or Court-baron. 


Cf. BYLAW-MAN. 

1607 Coweit Juterpr., Bilawes (ed. 16 adds ‘or rather 
By-laws, that is Laws made odzter or bythe Sy’] are orders 
made in court leets or court Barons by common assent, for 
the good of those that make them, farder then the publique 
law doth binde. ‘These in Scotland are called (burlawe) 
or (birlawe) Skene de Verd, Sign. verbo Burlawe. 1622 
Cactus Stat. Sewers (1647) 230 Also Ordinances may be 
made by the power ofa Court, as in a Court Baron to make 
Orders, or by the Inhabitants of a Town by Custom. .And 
these are more properly by-Laws then Laws. 1642 J” 
Riding Rec, 1V. 225 A Barmeby gent. presented for not 
paying the sum in which he was assessed according to an 
ancient custom of the inhabitants called a Bylaw. 1676 
Coes, Bylaw, Burlaw or Byrlaw, laws determined by 
persons elected by common consent of neighbours. 1689 
Sevpen Sable Valk, Convocation § 2 A Court-Leet, where 
they have a power to inake By-Laws, as they call them. 
1875 Srusss Const. /fist. 1. v.91 In the courts of the manor 
are transacted the other remaining portions of the old town- 
ship jurisdiction; the enforcing of pains and penalties on 
the breakers of by-laws, etc. 

@. In Old Danish, 4y/ag had also the sense ‘ Pay- 
ment or contribution in order to receive citizenship 
or the freedom of the 4y’ (see Kalkar); the follow- 
ing quotation applies the name to a proportional 
charge or assessment made for a local purpose: 
cf. 1642 in b. 

1691 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Bi-scot, 9 Edw. 3, At a Session 
of Sewers held at Wigenhale in Norfolk, it was decreed, 
That if any one in those parts of Marchland, should not 
repair his proportion of the Banks, Ditches and Causeys, by 
a day assigned, xiid. for every Perch unrepaired (which is 
called a Bilaw’ should be levied upon him. 

2. A ‘law’ or ordinance dealing with matters of 
localorintcrnal regulation, made by alocal authority, 
or by the members of a corporation or association. 
More particularly: An ordinance made by the 
members of a corporation for the better government 
of their own body, or for the regulation of their 
dealings with the public; in modern times most 
commonly (as by railway companies) in the exercise 
of powers expressly conferred by the Legislature. 

a. of a town or local authority. 

1370 }’carbook 44 Edw. ///, 19 Inhabitants dun ville, sauns 
ascun custome poient fayre ordinaunces ou Bilawes pur re- 
paration del Eglise, ou dun haut voy, ou dascun tiel chose, 
que est pur le bien publique generalment, & in tiel case le 
greinderpart liera touts sauns ascun custome, 1622 Bacon 
Hen. Vil, Wks. (Bohn) 459 There was likewise a law 
to restraia the by-laws, or ordinances of corporations. 
1628 Coke Ox Litt. 110 b, An vpland Towne may alledge a 
Custome..to make By-lawes for the reparations of the 
Church, the well ordering of the Commons, etc. 1732 (¢2¢/e) 
City Liberties .. and Bye Laws, relating to Carts, Coaches, 
Fire-cocks, Fairs, etc. 18125 Scorr Guy J/. xxiii, A by-law 
of the corporation of Newcastle. 

b. of a society or corporation. 

1366: 80 Wyctir Ji‘&s. (1880) 276 Pat pe ordre of presthod 
.-be holden .. sikerer pan ony newe secte wib bilawes, cus- 
tomes, ohseruancis founden of synful men. 1§23 in Turner 
Sel, Records Oxford 40 By lawes wt the..Schollers.. have 
made. 1681 7riaé S. Colledge 98, 1 heard a man was in 
trouhle..upon a By-Law in the Stationers Company. 1694 
Luttrece Brief Rel, (1857) 111. 355 The new bank .. have 
zppoinied a committee of 15 to make by laws. 1876 Ban- 
crort //ist, U.S. 111. xi. 450 The power of making by- 
laws, subject to parliamentary control. Jfod. Prosecuted 
for a breach of the Company's Bye- Laws, 

3. A sccondary, subordinate, or accessory law. 

1541 Coverpate Old Faith vi. Wks. 1844 I. 41 As for all 
the laws and ordinances which afterward were added unto 
these two tables, they were not joined thereunto as principal 
laws, but as by-laws. a@ 1680 utter Rem. (1759) 1. 209 
Great Philosophers. .proudly think t’ unriddle ev'ry Cause, 
‘That Nature uses, hy theit own By-laws. a 1719 ADDISON 
(J.) In the beginning..is inserted the law or institution; to 
which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
general law. 1780 Sir if Rerynotps Disc. x. 11876) 13 In 
detail, or what may be called the by-laws of each art. 

Hence Bylaw-inan = ByrLaw-Man. 

1552 84 Court.lect Kec, Manchester in Athenzum 2 Aug. 
(1879) 146 byrlamen; birlamen; 190 bylawmen; 1593 her- 
lawmen. 1s91 Acc. feafices of Comm. Lands Rotherham, 
ihid. 9 Aug., Io the byer law-men for casting open closes. 
16z0 — l3ye-lawe inen with the rest of the op Re scan 
multitude of pore people which follow the Bye-law men. 
1622 ~ Ale and bread which was bestowed on the Bylaw- 
nen. a 1800 form of Bylawmen's Oath, formerly used in 
the Cholmley Courts (MS. communicated by Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson) ‘You shall well and truly execute the office of 
Bylawman for the year ensning for the Township of —~, 
and you shall take care that the commons and common 
fields be broken at the usual time, that the coinmon gates, 
fences, and bridges be duly made and repaired, and the 
hylaws be duly kept and observed, etc.’ 1875 Stuns Const. 
fist, l. v. gi note, The officers elected [at Aldhorough, 
Yorksh.] in the ninth of Charles 1 were four by-lawmen or 
plebiscitari?, two constables, ctc, 

Bylboes, bylbres, obs. pl. form of Biino 2. 

Byld(e, obs. f. Buinn v. 3 obs. pa. t. Burin z, 

Bylders, var. of Binpers, narrow-leaved water- 


parsnip; in Ireland water-cress. [lt has been 
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shown by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, in A. &Q. 
Ser. vii. III. 365, that the etymological form is 
(in the sing.) d¢//er, adopted from the Irish ézo/ar, 
a late variant of Jiorar water-cress:—Olr. biror 
corresp. to Welsh Zerir water-cress®, f. dzor, bzr 
water, well, spring. The forms 47//erz and dz/lers, 
dilders are plural. The word appears in med.L, as 
bervula, and is the F. derle=Sium angustifolium 
(Littré). It is also discussed by J. L. G. Mowat 
in Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.», 21, s. v. Berzda.] 

Byle, obs. form of Boix sé. and v, 

+ Byles, sé. f/. Obs. Also 6 bilis, bylis. 
(Prob. (although the phonetic correspondence is 
not quite clear) a. F. dz//e ‘ ball’, also ‘a piece of 
wood’. In French jez de dzl/es has been the name 
of three distinct games: (I) a game with balls, 
identified by some with billiards, (2) a game like 
‘knur and spell’ or ‘tipcat’, (3) skittles: see 
Littré s.v. é2//e, and Charpentier s.v. 62//a.] 

An obsolete game with bowls, mentioned chiefly 
as Scotch. 

1530 PatsGR. 200/2 Bowle to playe at the byles, dzd/e. 
c1s6s in Chalmers Life J/ary (1818) 1. 133(Jam.!, I had the 
honour..to play a party at a game called the Bilis. 1565 
Aberdeen Reg. V.26 (Jam.) Cartis, dyiss, tabillis, goif, kylis, 
bylis, & sic wther playis. 

Bylet, byllet, obs. forms of BILLET 2. 

Byleue, -leve, -liue, obs. ff. BELIEF, -LIEVE, 
-LEAVE, -LIVE. 

Bylike, -lyke, obs. ff. BELIKE. 

+ By'live, by'lif(e. 02s. Also I biz-, bic-, 
bileofa, bilifen, 1-3 biliue, 3 bileue, -leoue, 
-lif, 4 bylyf, -lyue. [OE. d7g/eofa, f. biz, 67, BY 
+ dif life, -/eofa living.] That which one lives 
by; living, sustenance. 

¢ 1000 AELFric Gen, vi. 21 Of eallum mettum..pat hig beon 
zexper ze Se ze him to bizleofan. c 1000 O. E. Gloss. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 492 Pudmentium, bilifen. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hozii. 
99 He let hem reine manne to bi-liue. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 168 
Kinges & kaiseres habbed hore bileoue of oure large relef. 
c127§ Prov. Alfred 96 in O. &. Afisc. 109 His medis to 
mowen, his plouis to drivin to ure alre bilif. 1377 Laat. 
?. Pil. B. xix. 230 With sellyng and buggynge her bylyf to 
wynne. 1393 /ézd@. 11. 18 He het pe elenientes. . brynge forth 
3oure bylyue. 

Byllament, var. of BILimMENT. Oés, 

Bylle.n, obs. form of Bru v. 

Bylled, bylt(e, obs. pa. t.and pple. of BUILD z. 

Byllerne, obs. form of Brupers. (See BYLDERS. ) 

Bylly, obs. form of BELLY. 

Byloke, var. BELOUKE v., to shut up, keep close. 

€1380 Sir Fern. 2127 F yrum[bras] .. bad me kepe pys 
& faste hit her by-loke. 

Bylow3, pa. t. of Braun v. Ods. to laugh at. 

Bylynne, -lyve, var. Buin, BELIVE. 

By-matter (boimeta1). [f. By- 3c, 5 + 
MatreEr.] Something beside the main business ; 
a side incident ; a trivial, unimportant matter. 

1ssz T. BarnaBe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. No.145 11. 197 Few 
men..was sente soe manye tymes to the Counsell privylye, 
for bye matters as I was. 1580 Nortu Plutarch 286 His 
Accusers.. running into other by-matters, left the chief 
matter, 1674 Cousid. Peace § Goodw. Prot. 8 Dissenters ana 
Scruplers in by-matters. 1685 MANTON Christ's Tesft. vi. 


Wks. 1870 I. 314 Christ answereth to the main point, not to j 


by-matters. 17§§in JoHNsoN. 1852 SmitH Lng, & Fr. Dict., 
3y-matter, zucident, 

Bymene, obs. form of BEMOAN. 

+ Bymo'dered, ///. z. Obs. [f. By- = Br- 
pref.; cf. Du. modder, Ger. moder mud.] Besmeared 
with mud, bemired. 

a 1307 /’ol. Songs 153 Ant heo cometh by-modered ase a 
mor-hen. 

Bymolen : see BEMOLE in BE- pref. 6. 

Bymoorne, -mowe, obs. ff. Bemourn, Beuow. 

Byn, -ne, obs, ff. Bin, BEEN ; =are see BEv.). 

Byname, by-name (boi‘nzim,, sd. Also 9 
bye-name. [f. By- 5+Name.] 

1. A name other than the principal or main one ; 
a subsidiary name or appellation ; esf.a cognomen 
or surname ; a sobriquet. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. ut. ix. 84 Suffisaunce, power, no- 
blesse, reuerence, and gladnesse ben only dyuerse bynames 
fof happiness], but hir substance hab no diuersite. 1631 
Werver Ac. Jn. Aon. 644 Lions-heart, is..the hy-name 
of K, Richard. 1655 Futter Ch, His¢. i. ii. § 52 Some of 
these by-names .. remained many years after to them, and 
theirs ; amongst which Plantagenist was entailed on the 
Royal hloud of England. 1865 Merivate Nom. Emp, VILL. 
Iviil. 16 Kutropius..gives him the additional name of Cri- 
nitus, perhaps a by-naine of his family. 

2. A nickname given in sport or ridicule. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch 975 Pleasant by-Names against 
Augustus, Livia, and their familiars, whereat every one of 
them laughed. 1589 Purrennam “ng. Poesie (Arb.) 212 A 
hy-name geuen in sport..As, Tiberius the Emperor, because 
he was a great drinker of wine, they called him. .Caldius 
Riherius Mero, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero. 1601 
Hottann /"Ziny 11. 504 Callimachus is the workeman of 
freatest note, in regard of a by-name giuen vnto him, and 
that was Cacizotechnos. 1905 Hick RInGit Priest-Cr 1. 
vii. 70 No By-names of Whig or Tory, Highflyers or Dis- 
senters, 1862 Hari Sranuore (tt 1.67 Mr. Welbore Ellis 
. the bute of Junius, under the by-name of Grildrig. 


BYPATH. 


Byname (bainzim), v. ? Ods. 
trans. To surname, to nickname. 

1570-87 Ho.insHeD Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 442 The Scots 
in hke manner bynamed a parliament. .and called the same a 
running parliament. 1611 Sreep fist, Gt. Brit, 1x, xii. 20 
Edward, by-named (not of his colour, but of his dreaded 
acts in battle: the Black Prince. 1632 Brome WNovedla 
Dram. Pers., Paulo, By-named Burgio. 1755 in JoHNSON; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

Byname, -nemme, -nom, etc.: see BENIM. 

Bynd, Bynte, obs. ff. Binp, Bounp. 

Bynempt, pa. t. of BENAME v. Obs. 

Bynethe(n, -neithe, etc., obs. ff. BENEATH. 

Bynfet, Byngger: see BENEFIT, BENGER(E. 

Bynge, Bynkce, obs. ff. Bincr, Bink. 

+By-night. Obs. rare". [f. By prep. + 
NicuT.] ?A letter dispatched by the night post. 

1766 Entick London IV. 295 There is..a clerk of the by- 
nights, and his assistant. ; 

+ Bynny-pepper. Oés. <A kind of pepper. 

1603-4 Act 1 Fas J, xix. § 1 All Spices .. and other Mer- 
chandises garbleable .. Long - pepper -. Coliander seeds, 
Bynny-pepper. 

Bynym, obs. f. Bex1s z. 

By--office. [f. By- 4,5 + Orrice.] a. An 
office other than the main one. b. A form of 
religious service for by-occasions. 

1577 Vautrouutier Luther's Ep, Gal, 185 It is not the 
proper office of Christ..to teach the law, but an accidentall 
or a byoffice. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun, (1684) 12 Not 
medling..with the Discipline, By-offices, etc. 1689 Atyst. 
/nig. 40 Exceptions some may have against some Things in 
the By-Offices, and Occasional Service. 

Byofpe, var. BIHoFTH(E, Ods., behoof. 

By ordinar, extraordinary: see By pref. 7. 

By'-passage. [f. By- 3b, c, 5 +Passace.] 
a. A side passage or alley. b, A casual and in- 
cidental passage in a book or document. 

1674 Hickman “ist, Quinguart. (ed. 2) 232 What need I 
contend about by-passages relating to the Recantation? 
1697 Deyven Virg. Life (1721) 1. 61 When People crouded 
to see him, he [Virgil] would slip into the next Shop, or 
By-passage to avoid them. 1864 1n WEBSTER. 

By-passer (bei'pasa1). [cf. By- 2a.] One 
who passes by, a passer by. 

1566 Gascoicne Supfoses Wks. (1587) 32 No blazer of her 
beauty .. at the dore for the bypassers. 1807 Soutuey £s- 
priella's Lett. 1. 1536 Each window has blinds, to prevent 
the by-passers from looking in. 1862 77zzes 23 Dec., Appeal- 
ing with mute looks to the sympathy of the by-passers 

+By--pass‘ing, v4/. sd. Oés. [f. By- 2 a.] 
The action of going past: said both of the move- 
ments of a person and of the lapse of time. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 3 The great mystery of this by 
passynge of god. 1621 Sc. Acts Yas. I’/, iii. Pa If they 
fayle therein at the by-passing of every one of the sayde 
Tearmes, ; . . 

By--passing, pr. pp/e. vare. Passing, surpassing. 

1839 Baitey Festus x. (1848) 107 By-passing all night's 
constellated chart. 

Bypast, by-past (bei past), #4/. a. Also 6 
bi-, bepast, byepassed, 7 biepast (all Sc.) 5 9 
bypassed. [f. By- 2d+Past. In earlier use 
often following the sb.; cf. ByconeE A 1.] 

l. That has passed or gone by, (of time) elapsed ; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

1452 Eart Dovuctas in Tytler //zst, Scot. (1864) II. 387 
Before the xxii day of the moneth of July last bypast. 1535 
CoverDALE ¥ob xxix. 2 O yt 1 were as I was in the monethes 
bypast. 1609 Act agst. Libels, §c.in Maidment Se. Pasgzzts 
422 Ancient grudges borne in tyme of biepast troubles. 1705 
Sir E. Wacker Ast. Disc. v. 364 They had promised..to 
clear His by-past Actions. 1804 Knox & Jess Corv. I. 142 
The ecclesiastical history of Britain, during the by-past 
century. 1852 D. Moir Angler iii, The twilight labyrinth 
Of bypast things. ; 

+b. That has passed out of life ; deceased, de- 


parted. Oés. 

1425 in Entick London (1766) 1V. 354 Shal pray.. for al 
the now being alive, and also for the by-past, to God. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 74 To be revengit of the skaith Is 
done to ws, and oure eldaris bipast. 

+e. Overdue, in arrear ; cf. BYGonE sb. Obs. 


1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 21 Had not the Clergy as good 
right to their by-past Stipends ? 

Bypath, by-path (beipap). Also 4-5 bi 
pathie, 4-6 bypathe, 8 bye path. [f. By- 3b 
+Patu.] A side path, as opposed to the high- 
road ; a private, retired, or unfrequented path. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 1706 Tho swifte stedis thre, 
Which that drawyn forth the Sunnis chare, Hath go some bi 
path in despite of me, That inakith hit so sone dayto be. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Brune..cam in a derke wode .. 
were as reynard had a hypath whan he was hunted. a@ 1520 
Myrr. Our Ladye 140 There ys a dyfference bytwyxte an 
hyghe waye and abypathe. 1684 Bunyan Pélgr. u. 70 The 
Travellers have been made..to walk thorough by-Paths. 
1786 tr. Beckford'’s Vathek (1868) 70 Nouronihar .. coming 
to the turn of a little bye path, stopped. 1814 Scott Wav. 
Ix, By following by-paths, known to the young farmer, they 
hoped to escape. 

b. fig. (Formerly often in a bad sense.) 

©1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 275/2 The bypathes to heaven. 
1413 Lypc. Pylyr. Sowle 1. xiii. (1859) 10 Bypathes of synne 
and al vnthryftynes. 1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 202/2 
Such euil persons as. .led his flocke out of the right way in 
a bypath to helward. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hex. /V, tv. v. 185 By 
what by-pathes, and indirect crook’d-wayes I met this 


[f. prec. sb.] 


BY-PLACE. 


Crowne. 1779 Jounson Butler Wks. 11. 188 The bye-paths 
of literature, 1858 Froupe //ist, Aug. II. 142 Shining 
on the bypaths of history like a rare rich flower. 

Hence + By-pathed ///. a. 

1641 J. Jounson Acad. of Love 3, 1 found a by-pathed 
gate, which led me into Loves pleasant garden. 

By-place (bai:pléis). [f. By- 32+ Puace.] A 
place situated aside, an otit-of-the-way spot; an 
odd corner ; also fig. 

1580 Hottysanp / reas, Hr. Tong, Liewx destournez, by- 
places. 1603 Drayton Zar. IVars ww, Tillin the castle, in 
an odd by-place, It casts the foul mask from its dusky face. 
1685 Boye Salubr. Air Pref. 5, 1 found it laid in a by- 
place. 1714 Ett woop A ufodbiog. (1765) 256 She liued at a 
Farm called Whites, a By-place in the Parish of Becons- 
field. 1835 Hawtnorne / ales & Sh.,O. Woman's 7, ‘Tra- 
ditions lurking in the corners and by-places of my mind. 

By-play (bei-plé'). Also bye-. [f. By- 30+ 
PLAY. | 

1. Chiefly on the stage: Action carricd on aside, 
and commonly in dumb-show, while the main 
actton proceeds. 

1812 L. Hunt in Zxaminer 21 Dec. 803/1 We need not 
point out these delicacies of bye-play. 1822 Blachw. Afag. 
XI. 536 If Mr. Kean were to fill up the intervals of his bye- 
play in tragedy by leaping through the back-scene. 1844 
H. Rocers £ss. I. 1. 80 His opponent often has a byplay 
of malignity even when bestowing commendations. 1850 
Buackie “2 schylus 1. Pref. 46 They probably neglected 
anything like by-play or making points, which are so effec- 
tive on the English stage. 

2. dransf. Play or action apart from the main 
action in any acceptation. 

1816 Ldin. Rev. X XVI. 310 He is certainly most happy.. 
in the by-play of his fictions. 187r Eartr Philol. Eng. 
Tong. (1880) § 629 The various kinds of by-play in poetry, 
such as alliteration, rhyme, and assonance. 1878 Bosw. 
Smit Carthage 269 The tide of invasion. .is broken up into 
a number of smaller currents, which. .are often in the nature 
of by-play rather than have any direct bearing on the main 
issues of the war. _ 

By-plot (bai«plet). Ibi, Iie 5) By, 
c, d+ Piort.] 

+1. An outlying plot of gronnd. Odés. 

1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. xix. 114 Ech surveior 
amendeth such by-plots and lanes as seeme best for his own 
commoditie. ; i 

2. A subordinate plot by the side of the main 
one; a plot within a plot. 

1850 MerivaLe Nom, Lip. (1865) III. xxiv. 93 In an era 
of revolution there are always by-plots .. parallel. . with the 
main action of the drama. 1859 Kincstey A/isc. I]. 121 
This bye-plot runs through the play. 

+ By°-post. Oés. Also8 bye-. [f. By- 3a, 4, 5+ 
Post. | 

1. Ina building: A side post, a door post. 

1535 CoveRDALE £ck. xii. 21 ‘The bypostes of the temple 
were foure squared. 

2. Service of horses for travelling on cross-roads. 
Dispatch of letters by cross-roads, or by a post 
subsidiary to the regular mail. 

1593 in ALunictpal Acc. Newcastle (1848) 29 Paide to John 
Carr, post, for keeping horses for by-poste, 2s. 8a. 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5910/3 The Dispatch of the Bye-Post be- 
tween Chester and York. 1766 WitkES Cor7. (1805) II]. 174, 
I have now, by the bye-post, an opportunity of just saying 
that I am well. 

By-product (bai-pry:dvkt). Also bye-. [f. By- 
4,5 + Propuct.] Asecondary prodnet; a substance 
of more or less value obtained in the course of a 
specific process, though not its primary object. 

1857 Exiza Acton Eng. Sread-bk. u. 95 German yeast .. 
in many distilleries forms an important by-product. 1876 
M. Foster PAystoé. (1879) App. 663 When any proteid is 
digested with pepsin. .a hye-product makes its appearance. 
1882 Standard 24 Aug., by-products of gas manufacture. 

Byqu-; see Brequ-. 

Byr, etc.: see Bir. 

+ Byr, v. Obs. [The same as Bir z., q.v. for 
etymology.] 

1. ruipers. It belongs to, behoves ; see Bir v. 

2. with personal subject: To owe, ought. [Cf. 
BEHOVE. ] 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 4028 Pat alle pa. . Well 3eorne birrdenn clenn- 
senn hemm I bodi3 & i sawle. c1zz5 E. £. Addit. P. C. 507 
Me sor of suche a swete place burde synk to my hert. ¢1330 

. Brunne Chron. 76 pat vengeance burd be don. 

Byrie, byrre, obs. ff. Birr sé. 

Byrad, pa. pple. of BEREDE v. Obs. 

Byraft, obs, f. BEREFT. 

Byral.l, obs. f. BEryt. 

Byram, obs. form of BAIrRAM. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1678in Puicurs. 1708 in Ker- 
SEY. 1721-1790 in BaiLey. 

Byrayne, -reyn, var. Benain v. Obs, 

Byrch‘e, Byrd, obs. ff. Bircu, Birp. 

Byrden, -oun, -yng, obs. ff. BuRDEN. 

Byre ! (baie1). Forms: 1- byre ; also 6 bire, 
6-9 byer, 8 byar. [OE. dyre, found only in vo- 
cabularies and hence of doubtful gender and de- 
clenston ; but perh. :—OTeut. type *o47jo(, deriv. 
of *bidvo.m, OL. bir, cottage, dwelling, ‘bower ’, 
f. *bit- to dwell: sec Bowen. Not the same word 
as ON. by-r, ba-r, Icel. ber str. masc. ‘farm 
house, etc. (in which the final 7 is mercly the nom. 


Also bye-. 
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ending :—*b/7-2, *46-z); although from the samc 
root.] 

1. A cow-house. Perh. in OL. timcs, more 
generally, ‘a shed’. 70 muck the byre \Sc.): to 
take out the dung and cleanse the byrc. 

a 800 Corpus Gl, IVr.-Wilcker 32 Magalia, byre. ¢ 2050 
Supp. flelfric's Gloss, ibid, 185 Aagalia, uel capanna, byre, 
ued sceapheorden. c 1440 Gaw. & Gol. 1. 3(Jam.) The king 
farith with his folk our firthis and fellis, Withoutin beilding 
of blis, of bern, or of byre. x52 in circhzol. XVII. 203 
Ther is a bire made for oxen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
II]. 420 Bayth hall and chalmer, bakhous, barne and byre. 
1570 Levins J/anip. 143 A Byre, cowhouse, doutle. 1724 
Ramsay Jea-t. Afrsc. (1733) 1. 76, I ha’ a good ha’ house, a 
barn and a byer. «1775 Jacobite Song, ‘The mucking 0’ 
Geordie’s byre.” 1805 Worpsw. Pred. vin. (1851) 169 Long 
ere heat of noon, From byre or field the kine were brought. 
1847 Baruam /xgol. Leg. Ser, 1. (1858) 440 He had beeves 
in the byre, he had flocks in the fold. 

4 Misused (from a mistaken notion as to the ety- 
mology) to cnglish the Icelandic der (ON. dar, 
byr): ‘A farmyard and buildings, including the 
farm-honusc ’, called in Scotland a ‘farm-toun ’. 

1863 Barinc-Goutn /celand 137 He set about erecting a 
byre with a great hall one hundred feet long. 

2. attrib, as in byre-door, -dung, -loft, -mai, 
-woman; and in comb., as byre-mucker, one who 
‘mucks’ or cleanses a byrc; byrewards adv., 
towards the byre. 

1883 Gad. IVords Aug. 495/2 From the *byre door, he 
watched the birds. 1833 Act 3 & 4 Wirdd. LV, xvi. § 3 Stable 
and *hyre dung. 1822 Bewick A/em. 19, 1 always took u 
my abode for the night in the *byer-loft. 1814 #dind, 
Corresp. 4 June (Jam.) Mr. Heriot’s byreman..was found. . 
dreadfully bruised. 1790 Burns Let. fo Dr. A/oore 14 July 
As ill-spelt as country John's billet-doux, or as unsightly a 
scrawl as Betty *Byremucker’s answer to it. 1880 Mrs. C. 
Reape Srown Haud & Wh. 1, Prol. 30 The goat and kid 
now being driven *byrewards by a boy. 1820 Scott A/ouast, 
xxviii, ‘There is naane fit to doa turn but the ’ byre-woman 
and myself’. 

Byre 2, ? Obs. form of Bier. 

1467 Manu. & Househ. Exp. 427 For iij. flytes, ij. botte- 
bolts and ij. byres, xvij.d. ; 

Byred, ? pa. pple. of BrrEDE v. Ods. to advise. 

1620 //ist. Fryer Bacon in ‘Thoms £. £. Prose Rom, 1. 
223 You are byred reasonable well already. 

Byrelaw\e, byrele, var. ff. Byruaw, Bie. 

+ By’-respe:ct. Ols. Also 7 bie-. [f. By- 
3c, d+KeEsprct sd.] Regard to something other 
than the ostensible main object; a side aim or 
motive ; a by-consideration. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Ser. (1841) 341 Nor any other by- 
respect in the world was able to stay them. 1655 GouGE 
Comm. Heb. iii. 12. 362 Many make profession on bie- 
respects. .to serue their own turns, 1703 Burxitr Ou N.7. 
John vi. 27 How natural it is for men to seek Christ for 
sinister ends and by-respects. 1755 in JoHNSoN; and in 
mod. Dicts. 

Byriels, var. of Buriets. Ods. 

Byrk e, Byrkyn, obs. ff. Biren, BREAK. 

Byrla‘dy, 7vt.; still da’ Forms: 6 byr- 
ladye, ber-, burlady, byr tady, 6-7 bir lady, 
ber-, birladie, barlady, 7 birlady, b’ar ladie, 
9 dial. by’r leddie, by-leddy, 6- byrlady, by’r- 
lady. Contraction of dy our Lady, used as an 
oath, form of adjuration, or expletive. 

1570 Play Wit & Sc. (1848) 18 Byrladye, not thou wench, 
I judge you. 1592 Cuertte Arnd-Harts Dr. (1841) 35 
Byr lady, this would be lookt into. 1592 SHaks. Roz. 
& Ful. i. v. 35 Berlady thirtie yeares. 1616 Pasgail 6 
Kath. wu. 182 Bar Ladie, that’s a bumming sound. 1632 
Brome North. Lasse w.iv, Birladie a competent modern 
portion, 182x CoLerince Lett. Convers., §c. 1. 221 Very 
late, or, by’r lady, it might be early in the morning. 1884 
St. James's Gaz. 20 June 6/1 The farmers {near Iudlow, 
Shropshire], although none of them are Roman Catholics, 
swear ‘by'r Leddie’. 

+Byrla‘kin. 0és. Also 6 bylakyn, belakin, 
byrlakyn, berlaken, 7 birlakin. <A contraction 
of By our Ladykin; cf. prec. 

a@ 1528 Sketton A/agny/. 341 By lakyn, Sir, it hath cost. 
1548 Warrtkin Fatr in Gentil. Alag. (1740) Sept., ‘ Bela- 
kin’ quo hee, ‘but I connau tel’. 1570 Play H’rt 
Sc. 11848) 52 Byrlakyn? Syr. 1590 Suaks, J/rd's. NV’. ut, 1. 
14 Berlaken, a parlous feare. a 1625 FLetcner Nice Val. 
in. i, Birlakin sir, the difference of long taggs Has cost 
niany a man’s life. 

By'rlaw. arch. ov dial. Forms: 3 birelage, 
birlawe, (birelegia), 5-7 byrelaw(e, 6 byer- 
law, 6-7 berlaw, burlaw, 7-8 birlaw, 9 bour- 
law, dia/. byar law, 6- byrlaw ; also corrupted, 
esp. in comb., into 6 byerley, byrla, birla, 7 
birlay, burlie, 7-S birley, 5-9 birlie, 9 burley ; 
see BIRLEY, BoURLAW, BuRLEY, Bytaw. [app. a. 
ON. *byjar-lig, f. byjar gen. case of by-r (=By 
sb.), dial. variant of éér der) village, town, farm 
+/ég (p). of dag) law, ‘law community, commun- 
nion, also a law district’ (Vigf.); cf. By-Law. 

(The existence of *dyyar., bdyar-déz in ON. is scarcely 

roved by the occurrence of dzyar-ddgnradr ‘a town justice’ 
in Diplomat, Norvegicum of 13-r14thc. (Vigf), as a ‘by’ 
might have its own égrzadr ‘lawman’ without having its 
own special law.] 

1. The local custom or ‘law’ of a township, 
manor, or rural district, whereby disputcs as to 
boundartes, trespass of cattle, etc., were settled 


BY-ROAD. 


without going into the law courts ; a law or custom 
established tn such a district by common conscnt 
of all who held land thercin, and having binding 
force within its limits. Hence éyr/aw-court and 
BYRLAW-MAN, -GRAYVE, q.V. 

‘These laws regulated such matters as the dates of plough. 
ing, the turning out of cattle, the nuinber of cattle turned 
out by each tenant of common land, the fines for trespass 
and damage done to fences, etc., the keeping up of fences, 
sea banks, the pound, the ‘ balks’ in fields, and the like. | 

1257 Composition betw, Convent & Wi. de Purness, m 
Coucher Bh. of Furness Abbey (1887) 458 Si contingat 
averia ipsius Abbatis vel succ. suorum dampnunt facere in 
bladis vel pratis ipsius Willelmi,..[or vce versa] .. emen- 
dabitur ex utraque parte secundum Dirclag’ absque placito. 
1412 Fabula Sententialis, ibid. 84 Ix utraque parte fient 
emendz sccundum Birelegia absque placito. 1292 Assize 
20 Edw. J (Devon) Abbreviatio Plac. 286 b, (Quod quidem 
factum (destruction of the parson’s crops] manifeste est 
injuriosum et non per aliquod Birlawe sustinendum, con- 
sidcratum est quod, etc. a1g00 GLANVILLE Keg. May., 
Exceptis burlawis [Skene ¢”. Birlaw Courts] que per con- 
sensum vicinorum concurrunt. 1483 Cath. Angl. 32 A 
Byrelawe, agrarta, plebiscitum. 1500 Ortus I’oc. in Cath. 
Augl, 32 note, Plebiscitum, statutum populi; anglice, a 
byrelawe. 1597 Skene Verb. Sigu., Laws of Burlaw 
ar inaid & determined be consent of neichtbors, clected 
and chosen be common consent, in the courts called the 
Byrlaw courts. In the quhilk cognition is taken of com- 
plaintes, betuixt nichtbour & nichtbour, ‘he quhilk men 
sa chosen, as judges & arbitrators to the effect foresaid, 
ar commonly called Byrlaw-men. 1 Hume Adamon. in 
Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 587 Comparing them to Birlay 
Courtis, where is much Jangling. 1883 D. Grauam Ii’ks, 
Il. 102 note, This birley-court consisted of certain parties 
in the barony who looked after local affairs. 188: W. 
Dickinson Cutudrid. Gloss. 2nd hid (E. D.S.) Byar law, 
Byr law, a custom or law established in a township or 
village. 1876 J/td-YVorksh. Gloss. (E. D. 8.) (The bellman 
at ‘Tollerton used to say) ‘Aweay tot’ Bahlaw’ [z¢. toa 
parish meeting]. 

2. transf. A district having its own byrlaw coutt, 
or local law. 

1850 NV. § QO. Ser, 1. I]. 92/2 The above are the four byer- 
laws or divisions of the parish, and the Churchwardens 
used separately to collect in their respective byerlaws. 

In the form Sierlow this word is common as an appendage 
to place-names in Yorkshire : Brampton Bierlow, Lcclesald 
Bierlow, Brightside Biertow. These are the names of 
somewhat extensive parishes; it is to be presumed that the 
various hamlets forming each were originally connected by 
their resort to a district court of justice. 

By'rlawman. Also byerlaw-, birlaw-, ber- 
law-, byrelaw-, and Buriry-, q.v. [f. prec. + 
Man: cf. the Norse form there citcd.] 

An officer appointed at a Court-leet for various 
local duties, as the framing and execution of byr- 
laws, looking after nuisances, administration of 
justice in minor matters, arbitration in agricultural 
disputes, etc. etc. Also occas. called Bierlaw- 
grayves (see GREAVE). 

1432 [ugleby Arnchff Mauor Court Rolls per Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson) Juratores elegerunt in ofhcium de Birlawmen John 
Northet Rob. Phelipson. 1477-8 /ézd. ian Joh. Hard- 
wyke et Joh. Jacson Bierlaw-grayves {explan. in Latin cus- 
todes plebtscitt) pro anno futuro, et jurati sunt. 1521 /éid. 
That no bruester shall sell anie aile but according to the price 
of the cuntrie, and at the sight of the Bierlaymen. 1588 
/bid. That euerie one shall comme to the byerleys & other 
common workes after warning be gyven them eyther by 
constable or byerley men vpon payne of cuerie defawte iva. 
1552-1584 .Wanch. Court-leet Rec. in cdthenzum 2 Aug. 
(1879) 146 Byrlamen, birlamen. 1595 /ésd., Berlawmen 
[fined for suffering swine to go up and down the street un- 
yoked]. 1592 lice, Comuton Lands Rotherham ibid. 9 Aug., 
To the byer law-men for casting open closes according to 
our custome, 2s. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 40 Sworn 
appraisers or valuers tcalled Byrelawmen) .. are called niu- 
tually by each party, to settle disputes between landlord 
and tenants, or between one tenant and another, 1875 
Laue. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 62 Burly-man, an officer appointed 
at a court-leet to examine and determine respecting disputed 
fences. 

This still survives locally in Scotland and the north of 
England under various forms, e.g. BouRLAwMAN, BuRLEy- 
man (also éurtte battic), BirteyMas, g.v. for further ex- 
amples. 

Byrle.r, -let, obs. forms of Birte(r, BuRLET. 

Byrn @, obs. f. BurRN ; var. BERNE, Oés., warrior. 

Byrnacle, -akille, obs. forms of BARNACLE. 

+ By'rnie. Ols.exc. Hist, Forms: 4 (9 //st.) 
byrny, 4-6 (9 fTist.) byrnie, 6 birny(e. [Sc. 
variant of ME. drye, Brixik, with metathests 
of ry, The word was thus brought nearer to OF. 
byrne, from which however it could not directly 
come, as this gave only the monosyllabic *éyr7, 
Berne, Bryy.] 

A ctirass, corslet, coat of matl ; = PrRiNir. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 352 The blud owt at thar byrnys 
brest. ¢1470 Henry M‘ad/ace u. 106 Into y_ byrneis zr. 
birny) y* formast can he ber. 1513 Dovcias -Enets vil. xi 
gs His breistplayt strang and his byrnie. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 140 With breistplait. birny, as the buriall 
brycht. 1864 Sir G. Dasest Vest § Earn, (1873) 11. 273 
He had armed himself in two byrnies or shirts of mail. 
1870 Macxusson & Morris Volsungs xi. 37 No shield or 
byrny might hold against him, 

Byrnysh, byrnyst, obs. ff. GURNISH, -ED. 

Byrnstone, obs. form of BRIMSTONE. 

By-road (bairdud). Also 8-9 bye-. [f. By- 3 b, 
4+ Roap.] A road which is not a main road ; 
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a side road which does not form the highway 
between towns or places of importance; an out- 
of-the-way, little-frequented road. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 91 Choose when you travel, 
the By-Roads. 1zog SteeLe Zatler No. 45 Pr Strolling 
wherever Chance led me, I was insensibly carried into a 
By-Road. 1742 R. Brair Grave 691 There's no bye-road 
To bliss. 1848 Macaucay //7st. rk I. 377 On byroads .. 
goods were carried by long trains of pack-horses, 

Byronic (bsirgnik), a. [f. the name of the 
poet Lord Byron ; see -Ic, and cf. J/é/fonzc.] 

1. Characteristic of, or after the manner of Byron 


or his poetry. Also aédsol. 

1823 Blackw, Bag. XIII. 511 His Byronic muse procured 
for him the hand of one of our fair countrywomen. 1830 
Diary of Nun II. 35 A Byronic contempt for our fellow 
creatures, 1856 Chaméb. Frni, VI. 228 A Byronic youth 
in a turn-down collar. 1875 Masson Wordsw., $c. 35 The 
Byronic in poetry is, in some respects, the contradictory 
of the Wordsworthian. 1879 Froupr Cesar viii. 83 No 
sentimental passion..no Byronic mock heroics. 

2. quasi-sb. pl. [after pAzZippics.| Declamatory 
utterances or invectives in the style of Byron. 

1850 WuippLe £ss. & Rev. I]. 394 Vociferating impotent 
Byronics against conventional morality. 

Byronism (beiereniz’m). [f. as prec. + -1su.] 

a. The characteristics of Byron or his poetry. 
b. Imitation of Byron, 

1817 W. S. WaLKER Poet. Rem. (1852) Introd. 38 Lord 
Byron's drama of Manfred is .. the perfection of Byronism. 
1857 Fraser's Mag. LV1.66 When Byronism was at its 
height, when..you could not be interesting unless you were 
miserable and vicious. 1870 Swinsurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 
307 One of his[de Musset’s} decoctions of watered Byronism. 

So also Byro-niad (-duniad), [see -aD 1 c], ? the 
cpic of a Byronian hero. Byro-nian a., of or 
pertaining to Byron, resembling Byron ; also sé., 
an admirer or imitator of Byron. Byro-nical a., 
By‘ronish a., = BYRONIAN; Byro‘nically adv. ; 
By ronist, By‘ronite [see -1ST, -ITE], a follower 
or imitator of Byron. By‘ronize wv. [see -1ZE], 
a. frans, to invest with the characteristics of 
Byron; b. zz/¢r. to affect or play the Byron. 

1819 Literary Gaz. 546 The prose *Byroniads which in- 
fest the times. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 753 Old-established 
freeholders on the *Byronian Parnassus. 1883 A thenzum 
17 Mar. 340/t Alfred de Musset and the French *Byronians. 
1871 Morztey Crit. Afisc. (1878) 225 Silly *Byronical vo- 
taries, who only half understood their idol. 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV. 356 Wearing his shirt collar *Byronically tied 
in front with a slip of black ribbon. 1830 Witson iéid. 
XXVIT. 674 An exceedingly neat small *Byronish hand. 
1830 CampseLt in Fraser's Mag. 1. 485 If the *Byronists 
were to face the savage ordeal. 1884 SwinBuRNE in I9¢h 
Cent. Apr. 587 The smallest perceptible * Byronite or Words- 
worthian. 1823 Blackw. Afag, XIII. 267 *Byronized Cock- 
neys. 1836 Edin. Rev. LXII. 299 His gentleness and de- 
voutness would have Byronized but ill. 1847 Blackw. Mag. 
LXI. 430 Let others .. fling their curls back from their 
pos, unbutton their shirt-collars, and, thus Byronised, 
egIn, 

By'-room. [f. By- 3a + Room.) A side or 
private room; a smaller room opening out of 
another. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. J17, 1. iv. 32 Doe thou stand in some 
by-roome, while I question my puny Drawer. c161r5 Cuap- 
MAN Odyss. 1, 545 Himself lay ina by-room, far above. 1727 
Brantey Fam. Dict. |. s.v. Cabbage, Lay them in some 
Cellar or by-room. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Byrral(l, obs. form of BERYL. 

|| Byrsa (b3:1sa). Afed. [L.; a. Gr. Bupoa hide.] 

1811 Hoorrr Aled. Dict., Byrsa, a leather skin, to spread 
plaisters upon, 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. (citing Quincy). 

Byrse, obs. form of BURSE. 

Byrselle, var. Bercet, Ods., archer’s butt. 

Byrsle, Byrst, obs. ff. BirsLe, Burst. 

Byrtie, Byrth(e, -yn, obs. ff. Birt, Birra, 
BURDEN. 

+ By rthynsak. Sc. Zaw. Obs. Forms: 2-3 
berthynsak, 3 byrthynsak, berthinsak, (6-7 
byrthinsak, berthinsek, birdinsek, burding- 
seck, burdensack). [Derived by Skene (1609) 
from BurpeN + Sack, and explained accordingly ; 
but no refcrence to a ‘sack’ appears in the original 
passages in the Assis# of William the Lion (and 
its vernacular version), or in the Regia Majestaten. 
lhe early vernacular form byrthysak, berthinsak, 
appears to be f. OE. byrdex burthen + sacu legal 
process, action at law, jurisdiction. But the 
latinized forins zburxpenenseca, yburpananseca, pre- 


sent features not easily explained.] (See quots.) 

21197 Assise Regis Werlledmt xiii [earliest MS. a 1300], De 
Iburbenenseca seu Berthynsak id est de furto vitulivel arietis 
vel quantum quis supra dorsum suum portare poterit. rsthc. 
transi, Of byrthynsak pat is to say of be thyft of a calf or 
of a rain or how mekil as a man may ber on his bak bar is 
na court to be haldyn. a@ 1q00 Aeg. Alas. (1844) iv. 12 De 
berthinsak seu yburpananseca, 1 Greke Reg. Maj. 
[Scotch trans/.]68 Table, Bvrdingseck, be the Law of bur- 
dingseck, na man sould be hanged for sa meikill of stollen 
Meat, as he may beare in ane seck vpon his back: as for 
ane scheepe or ane calfe. 1658 in Pnicips. 


+ By--run, sé., fa. pple. ppl.a. Obs. [f. By- 2a 
+ Kun sé, and pple.) 
A. sb. Running by, course, current. 


2674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 143 ‘Time all the while 
holding on its even by-run. 


| 
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B. pa. fple. and ppl. a. Also 6 Sc. byrunnyn. 
1, Past, elapsed ; (of payments) in arrear, overdue. 
1513 DoucLas Exeis v. xi. 54 Lo, sen the fall of Troy... 

Byrunnyn is the sevint somer, 1536 BELLENDEN Cvo2. Scot. 
(1821) I. 241 The day byrunne, all Scottis war exilit. @ 1639 
Srottiswoop Hist. Ch. Scotd. vi. (1677) 325 The by-run 
profits intrometted by the Thesaurer. 1653 in 2. Boyd’s 
Zion’s Flowers (1855) Introd. 4x Byrun stipends owing by 


the toun. 
2. As sb. pi. Arrears (of rent, etc.). Cf By- 


GONE B. 1b. 

1573 Se. Acts Fas VJ (1597) § 58 For the by-runes awand 
them. 1613 SKENE Reg. iWay. Index s.v. Maister (Jam.) 
The byrunis of his ferms. ao 

+ By'-ru:nning, 7. Afle. and vl. sb. Obs. 
[f. By- 2 a+ Runyinc.] 

A. gr. pple. Going by, passing, current.  B. 
vol. sb. The action of going by or passing. 

1674 N. Fairrax Budk § Sedv.18 The very existence of 
God, with an outward badge or denomination from time 
by-running. /é¢d@. 201 There were framed, the sundry ages 
or by-runnings and wheelings about of things in this world. 

Byryall, -ele, -ell, obs. ff. BurIAL. 

Byryne, Byryyde, obs. ff. BERAIN, BURIED. 

Byrynnyn, pa. pple. of BERUN, to encompass. 

By’s, by’t = by his, by it; see Hx, Ir. 

Bys(e, obs. and var. ff. Bick, BysE, Byss. 

Bysale, -ayeul, var. BESAIEL, great-grandfather. 

Bysantin, obs. form of BYZANTINE. 

+By'sawe. Ols. Also 3 bisawe. [early ME. 
bisawe, {. bé-, BY + sawe, Saw, saying; cf. By- 
WorD.] A current saying; a proverb. 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 88 Me seid ine bisawe—‘ Vrom mulne & 
from cheping .. me tidinge bringed’. 1387 TrEvisa Higdex 
Rolls Ser. V. 461 Hit is a bysawe, ‘God have mercy of 
soules, quoth Oswalde, and fil to be grounde’. 

Bysb, var. of Bisp, Ods., bishop. 

+ By-scape. Oés. rare—". [f. By- 2 b+ scape, 
aphet f. Escape.] A bastard ; cf. By-BLow, -SLIP. 

1646 Eart Mono. Biondi’s Hist. vi-1x. 197 For his being 
God-son to her Brother, and .. for that (being very fair) she 
thought him a by-scape of his.» 

Byschelle, -schop(e, obs. ff. BusHEL, BrsHop. 

+ Bysco-rn, v. Oés. [=BEscorn; see BE- pref. 
2.) ¢rans. To cover with scorn. 

@1300 Cursor Al. 16611 Pe riche men bi-scornd him. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer /ezs. 7.204 Thanne was he bescorned [v.7. 
by-scorned, bi-scorned]. 

+ Byscorn, s6. Ods. rare—1, In 4 byskorne. 
[f. prec. vb.] Contempt, scom. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) 1.179 Ymages of false goddes 
-+he bro3te to byskorne and bysmere. 

Byscute, obs. form of Biscuit, 

+ Byse. O%s. Also 3 bise, 5 bys, besshe, 6 
bice. [Origin unknown: possibly F. és dark 
brown. The suggestion that it is the same as 
Bissk, OF. b¢sse, bisce, biche ‘female deer’, hardly 
spits the sense, and the forms do not agree.] 

Some kind of (?brown) fur, much used in the 
14th c. for trimming gowns, etc. 

1280 A Sarmzun 11 in £. £. P. (1862) 2 Silk no sendale 
nis ber none no bise no no meniuer. 1407 Will of Escryk 
(Somerset Ho.), Furratacum Bys. 1422 £.£. W7dls (1882) 
50 A gown furred with Besshe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
50/3 A double stole furryd with byse. 1513 Douctas “xezs 
vin, Prol. 57 Byand byssely .. beuir and bice. 

Byse(e, Bysege, obs. ff. BESEE, BESIEGE. 

+ By‘sen, sd. Oés. exc. Sc. and north. dial, 
Forms: I bysen, bisine, 1-4 bisen, 2-3 bisne, 
3 bisin, 4 bysine, -yne, § bysyn (bysynt), 6-7 
bysin, 9 bison, byzen, bysen. [partly OE. Aysex 
example; but the later use is exclusively northern, 
and apparently from the cognate ON. é4ysz wonder, 
portentous thing. See also Bysym.] 

I. 1. An example, a pattern. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. John xiii. 15 Bisen [Rushw. bisine] 
fordon ic salde iuh. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Godalmihti.. 
sette us bisne. c1230 Halz Mezd. 45 After be bisne of bat 
eadi meiden. arzgo Sawles Warde in Cott. Hon. 245 
Ure lauerd . .teached us purh a bisne. 1340 Hampote PP 
Consc. 1027 Pe bodys of be world .. Shewes us for bisens 
-» How we suld serve God. 

II. 2. Something monstrous or portentous ; a 
shocking sight, sorry spectacle, disgraceful thing. 
a1458 Ho.ttanp /foulate ix, I am nytherit ane Owll.. 
Bysyn of all birdis that euer body bure. @1600 Monr- 
GOMERIE Son. xxxiv, Fy, lothsome lyfe! Fy, death, that 
dou not [serve me) Bot quik and dedd a bysin thow must 
[preserve me]. 1803 R. ANDERSON Cumberid, Ball. 63 She's 
a shem and a byzen to awthe healetown. 1874 WauGH 
Jannock ii. 13 in Lance. Gloss. (E. D. S.), It'll be a sham 
an’a bizen, if we cannot find hiin a menseful of a dinner, 

3. attrib, or as adj, Monstrous, shocking, con- 
spicuously bad or disgraceful. 

€1375 ? BArBour St. Afathias 29 He sal be a bysyne mane 
For his ill to al bat spek cane. —S?. Catherine 945, & mak 
a bysine wyfofbe. c1qz5 WynToun Crow. vi. xiii. 59 (JaM.) 
Iftyre that he wes broucht on bere Tila bysynt best all 
lyke. 1863 Roxson Bards of Tyne 504 A bison sight.. 
The warst that e'er you saw. 

+ By'sen, v. Obs. [OE. bysenian, bysnian, f. 
bysen ; see prec. Cf. also ON. dysna to portend, 
bode.] trans. 

1. a. To set an example to; onlyinOE. b. To 
afford an example or type of, typify, betoken. 
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at1ooo K. AEtFrep Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Ne bisnode pe nan 
man, forpam Oe nan zr be nzs. /b7d. xxxix. §11 Da bis- 
nodon hiora aftergengum. c1325 Metr. Hom.111 Pik that 
cleues quen it is tan, Bisens deling wit wik man, For his 
sin clefes on god men. /6id. 124 Water bisenes sin and pliht. 

2. To liken, compare. 

€ 3325 Metr. Hom. 37 Mani man mai bisend be Unto the 
rede. 

Bysene, obs. form of BESEE v. 

+ By'sening, 22/. sb. Obs. [f. prec. +-1nc1.] 
The action of setting an example; coucr. a pat- 
tern, example, symbol, type. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 93 Efter bissere bisnunge weren arerede 
munechene lif mid. @1300 Cursor M. 21718 Of croice in 
be ald testament was mani bisning [v.~. bisening}. 1325 
Metr. Hom. 138 Forthi wil I schaw other thinges, That er 
apert biseninges. 4 

+ By‘sening, bysning, ///. a. Oés. [f. 
BYSEN v. (in sense of ON. éysza to portend) + 
-1nc2.] Ill-boding, portentous, monstrous, fright- 
ful ; also quasi-sd. a monster. 

€1375 ? Barsour St. Pelagia 268 To mak hethinge Of me 
as of a bysninge thinge. — St. Nintan645 Sa wes it borne 
a bysnynge .. For a-gane kynd wes it sa Pat bak-wart stud 
hele & ta. rs0r Doucras Pad. Hon. 625 ilk wicht hes sum 
weilfair.. Saif me bysning. /ééd. 740 In till sum bysning 
beist transfigurat me. 

Byset, obs. pa. t. of Busy v. 

Bysext, variant of BissExt, Odés. 

Byshehopp(e, byshop, obs. forms of BisHopP. 

Byside, obs. f. BESIDE; obs. pa. t. of Busy v. 

Bysi(e, Bysily, -nes, obs. ff. busy, -ILY, -INESS. 

Bysket, obs. form of Biscuit, BRISKET. 

+ By‘-slip. Ods. [f. By- 2b +S. sé.] 

1. A casual or trivial fault. 

1612 Cuapman Widow's T. v, Might it not concur with 
. your office... to wink a little at a by-slip or so? 

2. transf. A bastard. Cf. By-ScaPeE. 

a1670 Hacker Aéfp. Williams i, (1692) 37 As Pope Paul 
the third carried himself to his ungracious by-slips (an 
Incubus could not have begot worse). 

Byslober, obs. form of BESLOBBER v, 

+ Bysm(e, aphetic form of ABysM (cf. BisME). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94/3 He was a bysme or swolowe 
by cause he deserved to perse the depnes of dyuynyte. 

Bysm-, Bysn-, obs. forms of Besm-, Brsn-. 

Bysom(e, byson(e, bysount: see Brsom, 
Bison, Bisson. 

+ Byso'ndre, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. By-, BE- 
pref. + A-SUNDER, after pairs like afore, before, 
alow, below, etc.] Apart, asunder. 

1496 Dives & Paup.(W. de W.)1. liv. 96/1 Men dwelle in 
many dyuerse londes many a thousande myles bysondre, 

Bysouth: see By frep. g, and BE-SouUTH. 

+ Byspa'rkit, A//. 2. Sc. Obs. [f. By-=BrE- 
pref. +SPaRK.] Bespattered, spotted. 

1513, Douctas nets vu. x. 74 Wyth blude bysparkit 
vyssage heyd and hals. 

+By'-speech. 0és. [see By- 2c, 3c.] An 
incidental or casual speech : an indirect utterance 
orallusion ; an obzter dictum; an ‘aside’. 

1594 Hooker £ccé. Pod, nt. (1632)135 Their common prac- 
tice is to quote by-speeches in some historicall narration. 
1625 K. Lone Barclay's Argenis u. vii. 83 His wife. .would 
many times cast out by-speeches of Arsidas. 

+By'spel, bitspel. Ods. or ? dial. Also 9 Sc. 
and zorth. byspale. [ME. d7sfell, OE. b7-spell, 
big spell, {. bt, BY + SPELL tale, story, narration ; 
cogn. w. MHG. éfsfel, bispil ‘instance, example’, 
MDnu. 6ése/, byspel (Kilian). As in other nominal 
compounds, the prefix had the strong accented 
form, and appears to retain the sound of éy (bai) 
in the dialects in which the word lingers; but it 
was perhaps shortened to (bispel) in ME.] 

1. A parable. 

cgso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 33 Odero bispell heres ge. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Gehyrad me oder bigspel. cr160 
Hatton G. ibid., Geherad nu oder byspel. c1175 Cote. 
Hom. 233 Gode menn, understandeé pis bispel. 

2. A proverb. 

c1ooo 4ELFric Det. xxvill. 37 And ge forwurpap burh 
bigspell [Wyctir & 1611 proverb] and bigcwidas. a 1250 
Owl & Night. 127 Her-bi men segget a bi-spel. » 1656 
Biount Glossogr. s.v. Gospel, Bigspell Deut. 28. 37) signifies 
a by-word or Proverb; or (as it is used in the North) By- 
Spell, 

3. dial. One whose worthlessness is proverbial, 
who becomes a byword. 

1691 Nicuotson in Ray V.C. Words (E. D. S.), Bispel, 
nequam, q.d. Qui adeo insignis est Nebulo ut jam in pro- 
verbium abiit, 1709 T. Hearne Cod/ect. (1886) II. 281 By- 
spel, 200 xthidi: Ita Angli Boreales, 1808 Jamieson S.V-y 
‘He's just a byspale.’ ‘He's nae byspel mair than me. 
1811 WiLLAN Gloss. West R. Yorksh. (E. D. S.), Byspelt. 

4. An illegitimate child, a bastard. Cf. By-BLow. 

1781 J. Hutton Your Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Byspel, a 
bastard, or an outcast ina family. 1808 JamiEson By-sfei, 
an illegitimate child. 

+ Byss, 53.1 Oés. Forms: 3-6 bise, 4 bies, 
biis, bijs, biys, bijee, 4-6 bis, bys, 4-7 byse, 
bisse, 5-7 bysse, 6 biss, 7 byss. [a. OF. dysse, 
ad. L. éyssus: see Byssus.] = Byssus 1; Fine 
linen. The word was to English writers often 
a mere name to which they attached no certain 
meaning, except that of fineness and value; in the 
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versions of the Bible it is variously rendered ; the 
version of 1611 has ‘ fine linen’. 

¢1314 Guy Warw., (A.) 2835 Gode clothes of .. purper and 
bits. 1388 Wyciir Luke xvi. o Clothid in purpur, and 
biys, ether whit silk [Tinpae fyne bysse; Cranmer fyne 
whyte; Genev. fynelynnen; Khem. silke; 1611 fine linnen). 
— Rev. xix. 8 With whijte bijce shijnynge [1388 white bis- 
syn schynynge; TinpALE, CRANMER pure and goodly raynes ; 
Geuev, pure fyne lynen cloth and shining; Ahem. silke 
glittering and vvhite ; 1611 fine linnen, cleane and white]. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 2071 A robe of purpure bys. 1593 
Peeve Ord. of Garter Wks. II. 228 A canopy of crimson 
bysse Spangled with gold. 1635 Heywoop //tferarch. v. 
286 Costly robes of sundry colour’d Bisse. 1648 Br, Hatt 
Sel. Thoughts §13 The rich glutton .. clothed in purple 
& byss. ; 

+ Byss, 54.2 Obs. [formed by removing the pri- 
vative a from aéyss, Gr, a-Bvaaos ; cf. Gr. Buaods 
“depth of the sea, bottom’.] In the philosophy 
of Boehme: The opposite of abyss or void; Aleszem, 


substance, ground of attributes. 

1649 tr. Behmen's Epist. ii, (1886)8, I saw. .the Being of all 
Beings, the Byss (the ground or original foundation), and 
Abyss. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Kem. Wks., Apo/. Per- 
Section 63 Here is..neither place nor Limit, bul ihe Mani- 
festation of the Abysse in a Bysse or Ground. 1691 E. 
Tavtor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 42 A Byss or Ground, 
whence come Forms or Properties. fér¢. 346 It .. is the 
greatest substance in the Deity ; drawing Abyss into Byss. 

+ Byss, v. Ods. Also 5 byszyn, bissyn, 6 bis. 
[onomatopezic.] 

1. trans. To sing or hum (children) to slccp. 
Hence By'ssing v4/. sd. and pfé. a. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 37/1 Byszyn chyldur, sopio, nenior. 
Byssynge of chyldyrne, sopécto. Byssynge songys, /ascin- 
ING, 

2. intr. To hiss, fizz (as in the fire). 

1513 Doucias £uets vin. vii. 119 The irne lumpis .. Can 
byss and quhisyll. c1sso Fyre of Purgat. iii. in Gude ¥ 
Godhie Ball. 163 Thay .. lat the saulis burn and bis Of all 
thair Foundatouris. 

Byssaceous (bis2'fas), 2. Bot. [f. Byss-vs; 
see -ACEOUS.] ‘Composed of fine entangled 
threads’ ( 7+eas. Hot, 1866). 

1835 Linptey /xtrod. Bot. 11. 362 Byssaceous, divided 
into very fine pieces, like wool, as the roots of some agarics. 

Byssal (bi'sal), a. [f. Byss-us+-atl.] Of or 
belonging to the byssus of molluscs. 

1854 Woopwarp Moltusca (1856) 204 The posterior, byssal 
foramen of the bivalve. 1866 fu fell. Observ. No. 49. 54 The 
byssal threads. 

Bysse, obs. and var. form of Bice, byss. 

Bysshell, Bysshope, obs. ff. BusHEL, BisHor. 

Byssiferous (bisiféras), a. Zool. [f. Byss-us 
+-(1)FEROUS.] Furnished (as a shell-fish) with 
a byssus (sense 3). 

1035-6 Topp Cyc!. Anat, I. 702/1 The group of byssiferous 
Dimyaria. 1875 BLake Zool, 269 The foot is cylindrical, 
grooved and by‘siferous. 

Byssine (bisin), a. In 4 bissyn, bijcen. 
fad. L. dyssin-us, a. Gr. B¥oowos madc of byssus.] 

1. Made of byssus or fine linen. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Byssine, silken, or which is made 
of fine flax or cloth, 1715 tr. Panctro/lus’ Rerum Mem, |}. 
1. vy. 14 That delicate Down. .which sticks to a certain kind 
of Shell-fish .. whence are made a sort of Garments called 
Byssine. 1849 Kinestey Afise. (1859) II. 173 The East sent 
to Rome 2000 years ago its ‘byssine garments’. 1877 
Piumetre Sophocles 407 7Eneas..on his shoulders bears 
his sire, Who lets his byssine mantle fall in folds. 

2. quasi-sb, (L. dyssézem.] = Brss sb. 

1382 Wycuir Rev. xix. 8 And it is 3ouun to hir, that she 
couere hir with whijte bijce [1388 bissyn] shijnynge ; for- 
sothe bijcen [1388 bissyn, Vulg. dyssénus] ben the iusti- 
fiynges of seyntis, 1821 Lockuart Valerius HI. iii. 106 
Perhaps a yellow byssine would suit me better. 

By-sso-ark. Anglicized form of dysso-arca, 
a sub-genus of molluscs, having a byssus. 

[1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 80/2 Byssoarca.] 1854 Woopwarp 
Be ifiscai 1856) 267 The Bysso-arks secrete themselves under 
stones al low-water. 

Byssoid (bi-soid), a. Bot. [f. Byss-us + -otD.] 
Like a byssus; having a fringed structure with 
threads of unequal lengths. 

1857 BerKkeLey Cryptog. Bot. § 160. 185 Nucleus sur- 
rounded by a whorl of byssoid branchlets. 1861 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Footnotes Page Nat. 140 The yellow hyaline fila- 
ments found at the botton: of wine bottles... their byssoid 
nature, 

Byssolite (bisdlait). [f. Gr. Buooos + -LITE.] 
An olive-green fibrous mineral, a variety of Au- 
PUIBOLE ; the same as ASBESTOID. 

1847 in Craic, 1869 Daily News 8 Oct., Columns of 
Oriental byssolite. 1879 RutLev Stud. Rocks x. 131 Bys- 
solite is more compact in aggregation. 

Byssop, -ryche, obs. ff. Bisnop, -nRic. 

Byssus (bisis). Also 5-7 bissus. f[a. L. 
byssus, a. Gr. Brooos ‘a fine yellowish flax, and the 
linen made from it, but in later writers taken for 
cotton, also si/k, which was supposed to be a kind 
of cotton’ (Liddell & Scott), ad. Heb. yo Ais, 
applied to ‘the finest and most prccious stuffs, as 
worn by kings, priests, and persons of high rank 
or honour’ (Gesenius), transl. in Bible of 1611 
‘fine linen’, f. root *¥12 dfs, Arab. (5 to be 
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whitc, to surpass in whiteness. Originally thercfore 
a fibre or fabric distinguished for its whiteness.) 

1. An cxceedingly fine and valuable textile fibre 
and fabric known to the ancicnts ; apparently the 
word was used, or misused, of various substances, 
linen, cotton, and silk, but it denoted properly ‘as 
shown by recent microscopic cxamination of 
mummy-cloths, which according to Terodotus 
were made of Buocos) a kind of flax, and hence 
is appropriately translated in the English Bible 
‘fine linen’. ° 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. xcvii.(1495) 664 Therbe 
many manere flexe . but the fayrest of al growyth in 
Egypte: for therof is Bissus made ryght fayre and whyte 
as snowe, 1605 CampEN New. (1637) 194 Bissus was a plante 
or kinde of silkegrasse. 171g tr. anctrollus’ Rerum Mem, 
I. 1. v. 13 Byssus was a fine sort of Flax, which grew in 
Greece. 1828 De Quincey Torlette Hebr. Lady Wks. XH. 
117 For wool and flax was often substituted the finest byssus 
or other silky substance. 1866 Frtton Auc. §& Mod. Gr. I. 
vi. 38 Hair-nets made of golden thread or silk or byssus. 

+2. Aname formerly given to filaincntous fungoid 
growths of different kinds, which are now more 
accurately classifted. Ods. 

1753 CnamBers Cycl. Supp., Byssus..a genus of mosses 
the most imperfect of the whole class of vegetables. 1770 
Watnerine Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 143 Cryptogamia. Algz. 
Byssus, substance like fine downor velvet, simple or feathered. 
1838 Econ. of Vegetation 152 The mouse-skin byssus may 
be seen attached to the roof of the vault in wine cellars. 

3. Zool. The tuft of fine silky filaments by which 
molluscs of the genus /*xa@ and various mussels 
attach themselves to the surface of rocks; it is 
secreted by the dysszs-g/and in the foot. 

‘These filamenis have been spun, and made into small 
articles of apparel .. Their colour is brilliant, and ranges 
from a beautiful golden yellow to a rich brown; they also 
are very durable. . The fabric is so thin that a pair of stock- 
ings may be put in an ordinary-sized snuff-box’ (Beck 
Draper's Dict. 39). : 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 702 The byssus is a bundle of 
horny or silky filaments. 1838 New Monthly Mag, LIKI. 
546 They .. moor themselves to rocks and stones by the 
tiny cables of their byssus. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 
199 Mussels are used at Bideford to fix, by means of their 
byssus, the stones of a bridge, which is difficult to keep in 
tepair, owing to the rapidity of the tide. ‘ 

4, Bot, ‘ The thread-like stipe of some fungi’. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881. 1865 Treas, Bot. s.v. 

+5. A name formerly given to ASBESTOS. 

1864 WessTER cites Nicotson. 

Byst, for biddest = prayest: see 31D v. 7 b. 

Bystade, obs. form of BEsTED. 

Bystander (boi'ste:ndo1). Also 8-9 bye- 
stander. [f. By- 2a+Stanper.] One who is 
standing by; one who is present without taking 
part in what is going on; a passive spectator. 

a1619 Donne Siathan. (1644) 137 Such an acl, either in 
Executioner or by-stander, is no way justifiable. 1665 
Mancey tr. Grotius’ Low-C. Wars 439 ‘The Gunpowder... 
being by chance fired, destroyed many of the by-standers. 
1713 Swirt Salaman, Wks. 1755 IIL. 11. 77 Then I'll appeal 
to each by-stander, If this (a not a Salamander? 1822 
Imtson Se. § Art}. 269 A bye-stander will see nothing of 
the image, 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1. 366 Bystanders 
whom His Majesty recognised. 1875 Jowett Plafo (ed. 2) 
V. 154 Let the bystander inform the rulers. 

By~-standing, ///. a. [f. By- 2a+StTanp- 
InG.] That stands by or near, 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 250 A by-standing 
Table called the Table of Proposition. 1884 A. A. PutNam 
10 Irs. Fudge xii, 85 Money .. forthcoming from the 
pockets of by-standing friends. 

Bystarde, obs. form of BustTann. 

Bystole, Bystorye: see BEsTEAL, Bistouny. 

+ By‘stour. Sc. Obs. Also 7 boystour, bois- 
ture. [The variant dozstour suggests identity with 
BoasTER ; and the earlier senses of Boast (in Sc. 
boist) give a suitable meaning ; but the form dy- 
Stour is not explained.] 

A loud rude talker; a braggart, bully. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 2991 That bystour salbe brunt in- 
continent. a@1600 Montcomerte Flyting 125 Bleird, bab- 
ling, bystour-baird, obey. /é/d. 225 Ridand like boistures 
all beshitten. 655 Beshitten boystour [ed. 1688 by-stour]. 

ra eek de (boi'str7t). Also 8-9 bye-street. 
{f. By-3 b+Srreet.] A street out of the main 
thoroughfare ; a side street, lying out of the way, 
and hence less frequented. 

1672 Drypen Prol, H’omen (Globe) 412 In sum by-street 
To takea lodging. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4029/2 They were 
to watch him at the turning of a certain By-street. 1780 
Coxt Russ. Discov. 216 11 has two principal streets .. with 
two by-sireets running South. 188 Brownixnc Dram, 
/dy/s, Pietro 38 Padua’'s blackest blindest bye-street. 

By-stroke: see Ly- 2c. 

Bystrow, Bystryde: sce Bestrew, BESTRIDE. 

+ Bysu'lp, v7. Oés. rave—'. [f. By- = BE- pref. 2 
+SULP @. to sully.] ¢vans. To besully, befoul. 

cizgas EE Adds. PLB. 575 Pe vylanye.. pat by-sulpez 
mannez saule in vnsounde hert. 

+ By swe'lt, z. Oés. rave—'. Pa. pple. in 5 by- 
swult. [f. By- = Br- pref. 2 + SwELT.]  frans. 
To burn, scorvh. 

61420 Chron, Visadt. 329 How hurre clothus lye.. Among 
pe gledys alle by swulte. 


BY-TIME. 


+ Byswe'nke, v. Obs. rare—'. [properly dy- 
swinke, {. BY- = BE- intenstve + SWINK v. to labour, 
toil.) aztr. ‘Yo work hard, exert oneself, labour. 

Ya1g00 Morte Arth. 1128 Fulle swythe he byswenkez, 
Swappez in with the swerde put it pe swange brystedd. 

Bysy, -nes(se, obs. forms of Busy, Business. 

+ By-sybbe. Ods. [f. By- + syébe Sin.]  Re- 
lated, a relative. 

{¢ 1315 Snokenam 7o And thet ine the selve degre That hy 
beth here by sybbe.] c1qqgo Moc. in Wr.-Walcker 562 
Affinis, by sybbe. 

+ Bysym. Sc. Obs. [Apparently a corrupt fortn 
of Byses, and prob. the same as Besom sé,2] = 
BYSEN 2. 

1445 [lottanp ffoulate Ixxiv. (Bannatyne MS.) Allace, 
I am lost, lathest of all, Bysym [7.7 bysyn] in bale beft. 
(Cf. i.6 Quhame sall I bleme in this breth, a besuin [v7 
bysyn] that I be ?] 

Bysyne, Bysynt: see BISEN, -ING. 

Byszyn, var. of yss v. Obs. 

Byt, ctc.: see Bir. 

Byt =biddeth: see Bin v. 

+ By'-table. Ods. [f. By- 3a +TaBve.] Aside- 
table; one which is not the main table in a room, 

tsso Ripcey in oe he Ecel, Mem, V1.1. xxx. 256 To take 
down and abolish all other by-tables and altars. 16a5 kK. 
lone tr. Barclay's Argenis mi. xxiv. 229 He had seen a Box 
of most curious worke, upon a by-table. @ 1805 A. CARLYLE 
A utobiog. 488 Wis companions [sat] at a by-table. 

Bytaken, obs. form of BETOKEN v, 

+ By:-tale. Ods. Also 4 bitale, 6 bytaile. 
{f. dz-, By-+Vae.] a. A parable; cf. BYSPEL 1. 
b. An irrelevant tale, a tale by the way. > 

a3300 Life of Jesus (Horstm.) 242 (Miitz.) Ore louerd 
prechede pat folk..And seide heom par to ane bitale. 1553 
T. Wttsox het. 48 ‘Tcl me no bytailes, such as are to nu 
purpose. 

By-talk (bit5k). Also 9 bye-. 
TALK 5s.] 

1. Talk aside; incidental talk away from the 
main business, or at by-times ; irrelevant speech, 
small talk, tittle-tattle. 

1563 Foxe A. & Af. B20/1 The sayde bishops bytalke.. 
was not muche materiall. 1580 Nortu P/ufarch 730 De- 
mosthenes .. sought occasions in his by-lalk to shew men 
that he was excellently well learned. 1653 Lilburn Tryed 
& Cast 126 He knew, by such by-talk and impertinencies . 
how to take away... their reason. 1815 Scott Guy Man- 
nering iii, *O troth, Laird,’ continued they, during this by- 
talk, ‘it’s but,’ etc. 

+2. The object or butt of such talk ; a Byworp. 

1579 Tomson Calein's Serm. Tim. 292/1 He shatbe made 
a mocking stock, & a bytalk in euery mans mouth, 

Bytaught, etc.: see BETAUGHT. 

Bytch(e, Byte, obs. forms of Bircu, BITE. 

Byteche, var. of BETEACH v. Ods. 

Bytell, -ylle, byttil, obs. forms of BEETLE. 

Byten, bytone, obs. forms of BETony. 

By-term (baitsim). Also 6 bye-tearme. ff. 
By- 4, 5 + TERs.] 

+1. A by-name, a nickname. Ods. 

1579 Twynxe PArsicke agst, Fort. 1. xlti. 60b, Oftentymes 
great infamie groweth vppon small causes, and vile bye 
tearmes, vppon honourable names. ; 

2. In University of Cambridge: A term which 
is not the main one for entering or for taking 
degrees. 

(The degree of B.A. can be laken after residing for a cer- 
lain number of ternis; but to make this fit with the annual 
examination for honours, a student must enter at the be- 
ginning of the October term.) 

1883 Athenzunt 15 Dec. 770 Bulwer took his degree at 
a by-term, and did not try for honours. 

By the by: see By pref. 12 b, By sé.2 2b, 

Bythenche, -thenke, obs. ff. Betuinx. 

By-thing (boipin). [f By- 4, 5 +Tuinc.] 
That which is not the main thing; a matter by 
the way, or for by-times. 

17ar Strvee £ecl. Mem. 1.1. xxiv. 174 Not [content to 
swear} to the whole act, some by-things in it not agreeing 
to their judgments. 1859 G. Witson £. Fordes x. (1861) 
318 Only ..as a kind of by-thing could he find time for 
zoological .. pursuits. 1884 Trxxvson Becket ui. ili. 132 
These are by-things In the great cause. 

+ Bythi'nne, bythou't. Also bipinne, bi- 
pute, bythowte, bethout. Altered forms [app. 
produced by the substitution of éy for we’, in wth] 
of WITHIN, Witnout cf. BEDENE). 

«1300 Floris & Bi. 218 Seue hundred tnres and two Beob 
in be bur3 bibute mo. /éid. 244 Ef ber comeb eni man 
Lipinne pilke barbecan. a1g00 L'sages of Sinchester in 
Eng. Gilds 354 Euerych defawte by-pinne be amountaunce 
of pre shyllynges. 7é/d. 363 Lese be tenaunt by-pow1e 
rekenerynge. 1689 Warfrel. Epit. (1843 15 Tell me then 
bethout dissimblation. 1879 Jamitsonx, SefAout, without. 
Fife. 

Bythwindg, obs. f. Wituwinp, a plant. (cf. prec.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. vill. 59 He [Saturn] governeth 
-. Nightshade, Bythwind, Angelica, Sage. 

Bytide, Bytimes: see BeTIpE, BETIMEs. 

By-time beitaim). Also 9 bye-. [f. By- 4+ 
Time.] ‘Time not occupied by one’s matn work 
or pursuits ; spare time, odd hours. 

1609 C. Butver Sem. Mon. Pref. (1823) 3 To ree some 
by-time for my recreation in searching out their (bees’ 


[f By-3¢+ 


BYTOWNITE. 


nature. 1775 Jouxson Letz. I. cxxiv. 267, I, therefore, step 
over at by-times, and of by-times I have enough. 1865 
Dicxexs Mut, Fr. u. v, In bye-times, as on this holiday. 

Bytoken:e, Bytore, obs. ff. BETOKEN, BITTERN. 
Bytownite (boitaunait). JH. [f Ayton, 
now Ottawa in Canada, where it occurs + -ITE.] 
A variety of ANORTHITE, 

1868 Dana Jin. 340. 

_ Bytr-: see BETR-. 

Byttel, -ell, -il, -ylle, obs. forms of BEETLE. 
Byttour, -ur.e, -yr, obs. forms of BITTERY. 
Bytumen, obs. form of BiTuMEN. 
By-turning, a turning, leading aside: see By- 
3b. 

+ By--verse. Ods. [f. By a.+ VERSE: cf. By- 
worp.] <A verse that passes current, a rimed saw 
or maxini. ; 

1655 Movret & Benn. Health's Limprov. (1746) 218 The 
Dutchmen have a By-verse amongst them to this Effect. 

By:-view. ? Oés. Also 8 bye-. [f. By- 2b, 
3¢, d+ View sé.] a. A side glance, or glimpse ; 
a look directed to an object not immediately before 
theeye. b. A private, unavowed, or self-interested 
aim; cf. BY-END. 

@ 1731 ATTERBURY (J.) No by views of his own shall mis- 
lead him, 1753 Gray's Inn Frul. No. 30(1756) 1. 193 Every 
Reader of Taste must have been greatly delighted with 
these Bye-views. 

By-walk (boi'wok). Also 6 biwalk. [f. By- 3b 
+ Wak sd.] A private dr sequestered walk; a 
by-path. @7. and fg. 

1549 Latimer Ser. bef. Edw. V1, i. (Arb.) 36 Let vs not 
take any biwalkes, but let gods word directe vs. 1672 
Wryenertey Love in Wood im, iti, Have I found you in 
your by-walks? 1725 Pore Odyss. xin. 510 note, There 
should be by-walks to retire into sometitnes for our ease. 
1852 Smitu Zug. & Fr. Dict., By-walk, promenade écartée 

So By’-walker, one who frequents by-paths, one 
who strays from the highway or right way ; /2¢. 
and jig.; also By*-walking vd/. sd. 

1549 Latimer Seri. bef, Edw. V1, iii. (Arb.) 78 Excytinge 
my audience to beware of by-walkynges. /did. iv. 112 Ab- 
salon David’s son was a bywalker. 1575-85 App. Sanpys 
Sev, (1841) 118 St. Paul noteth cther by-walkers. 

Byward (boiw6$id), 54. [f. By- 3,5 + Warp.] 
A ward or guard which is not the main one ; as in 
the Byward Tower in the Tower of London. 

1840 AinsworTH Tower of Lond. iv, A large drawbridge 
then led to another portal forming the principal entrance 
to the outer ward, and called the By-ward or Gate Tower. 


+ By ward, By wards, adv. Obs. [f. By adv, 
+-WARD(S.] Sideways. 

(In first quot. ward perh.=‘ confinement, custody’.) 

1556 J. Iievwoop Spider § Fi. iv. 28 In eche weake place 
is wouen a weauing cast, By warde, in warde, to warde the 
flie more fast. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 75 The 
spring .. would only be pusht forwards or by-wards. 

By-way (beiwe'). Forms: 4 biwei, 5 bye- 
waye, 6 bie-, by-waie, 9 bye-way, 5- by-way. 
{f. By- 3b+ Way.] 

l. A way other than the highway ; a side road ; 
a secluded, private, obscure, or unfrequented way. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 10145 (Rolls Ser.) By a bywey 
[v. ~. bigate] to Totenes lay, Cador & hyse toke pat way. 
¢14a5 Wystoun Cron. vil. xxxii, 65 Dat kennyd pame a by 
way. 1596 Spenser /. Q.1.i. 28 That path he kept, which 
beaten was most plaine, Ne ever would to any by-way bend. 
1611 Biste Fudg. v. 6 In the dayes of lael..the traneilers 
walked thorow by-wayes. 1708 Motreux Rabelais v. xxvi. 

1737)114 Highways, Crossways, and Byways. 1860 ADLER 
fauriels Prov, Poetry xi. 239 Totally unacquainted with 
the by-ways of the forest. 

2. transf. or fig. ; often depreciatively. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyldr,23 Suche a man cometh 
lightly in to a byewaye and for many errours he slideth ful 
folyly. 1535 Coverpace /sa. lvii. 17 He turneth him self, 
and foloweth y* bywaye of his owne hert. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg., Ess. Georg.(1721) 1. 203 A Precept that enters it [the 
Understanding] as it were thro’ a By-way. 1768-78 TuckER 
Lt. Nat. 11, 611 Children drawn into the world through this 
by-way are looked upon as a burden. 1846 1). Jerrotp Chron. 
Clovernook Wks. 1Y. 439 ‘The by-ways and short-cuts to 
wealth. 1848 Mrs. JaMEson Sacr. 4 Leg. Art (1850) 195 A 
friend, learned in all the bywayss .. of Italian literature. 

3. attrib. 

1661 HicKERINGILL Yamaica 84 Undisputed Titles need 
not. .by-way stratagems to ensure their Negotiations. 1720 


Lond. (az, No. 5910,'4 All Bye- Way and Cross- Road Letters 
are to be patd for. 
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4. advb. genitive (cf. crossways) or ? plural 
cognate object: with quot. 1725 cf. BY a. 1. 

1549 Latimer Sevm. bef, Edw. V1, ii. (Arb.) 56 The lewes 
..take vpon them to breke Jawes and to go by wayes. 
a 1674 CLrareNnpon Hist. Red, (1703) Il. vis. 410 Marching 
by-ways .. they likewise passed over the Thames. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 311 Carrying them by- 
ways and unfrequented. 


Bywelde, obs. f. BEWIELD. 


+ Bywent, A//. a. Sc. Obs. [f. By-2d+ 
went, pa. pple. of WEND.] Bygone, past. 

1513 DoucLas ne/s vt. xii. 40 For thair inveterat vicis 
ald bywent, By pvnycioun satisfactioun to mak. 1533 Bet- 
LENDEN Lizy (1822) Introd. 6 Considder of Romanis, in al] 
thare time bywent. 

Bywepe, obs. form of BEWEEP v. 

By-west: see By prep. 9 c. 

Byweuen, -ven, var. of BiwevE v.! Ods. 

+ Bywho-pen; also by-woopen, -wopen; 
? irregular str. pa. pple. of BEwHAPE v. Ods. (It 
does not appear where Phillips found the word.) 
1676 Puitiirs (App.) By-zvoopen [1678 bywopen], (old 
word) made senseless. 1775 AsH, Ay whopen (obsolete, 
stupified, made senseless, 

By-wipe, side-stroke: see By- 2c. 

Byword (baiwiid). Forms: 1-2 biwyrde, 
-word, 4-6 by-worde, 6 by-woorde, bie-word, 
6-9 bye-word(\e,6- by-word. [f. By a.2 + WorpD.] 

l. A proverb, proverbial saying. 

c1050 Gloss. in Wr-Wiilcker 470 Prouerbinm, biwyrde. 
a@1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1130 Oc man seid to biworde, hege 
sitted pa aceres deleth. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus iv. 769 
For which ful oft a by worde here I seye, That rooteles mot 
grene soone deye. c1q00 Beryx 2243 There is a comyn 
by word .. Wele sellith he his peny that the pound therby 
savith. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 48 Is it not a by word, 
like will to like. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1.99 As 
honest as goodman Andrews, was a bye-word. 1849 Blackw, 
Mag. 686 An old byword, which says more people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows. 

+b. A parable. Ods. 

c1550 CHEKE JZaiz. xiii. 3 He spaak vnto yem much in 
biwordes and said. E 

2. A person or thing who becomes proverbial, 


as a type of specified characteristics; an object 


of scorn or contempt. 

1535 CoveRDALE Dex? xxviii. 37 Thou shalt go to waist, 
and become a byworde, and a laughinge stocke amonge all 
nacions. 1575-85 Abr. Sanpys Sev. (1841) 349 Marked 
like Cain.. to be a bye-word, and an example of Gods 
justice to all the world. 161z Bipte 1 Azugs ix. 7 Israel 
shall bee a prouerbe, and a by-word amongall people. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa 11. 277, 1 am the talk and the bye- 
word of half the county. 1776 Apam SmitH HV. Naz. I. 
1. x. 116 Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word. 1867 
Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 11. vi. 252 The Church courts 
were a byword for iniquity in every country in Europe. 

b. A nickname, byname, epithet of scorn. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Efist. xii. 104 Give a thousand 
by-words to my Name, And call me Beldam, Gib, Witch, 
Nightmare, Trot. 1672 Marvet. Reh. Transp.1. 70 These 
Doctrines which he traduces under that by-word [7.e. Cal- 
Vinism]. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 1v. xiv, Her [Venice's] very 
byword sprung from victory, The ‘ Planter of the Lion’, 

+3. A word or phrase of frequent occurrence in 
speech, esp. in the mouth of a particular indivi- 
dual ; a trick of speech, pet phrase. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & MW. (1631) III. x. 106/1 [Bonner] saying, 
as his by word was, Before God thou art a knaue. 1575 
Gascoicne Phizlomene! Arb.)111 This byword Axky betokneth 
bad, And things to cast away. 1651 Proc. Parliament No, 
104. 1612 Broke his brain with thinking there was some- 
thing in it, some ‘whatchecal e’, which is his by-word. 1710 
STEELE Tatler No. 241 2 8 His By-Words (as they call a 
Sentence a Man particularly affects). 


+b. A watchword, signal. Ods. 
1494 FABYAN Vv. Ixxxix. 66 He gaue to theym this watche 
or by worde, ‘ Nempnyth your Sexis’. 


+4. (cf. By-TaALK and By- III): A casual word, 


a hint; a word beside the matter in hand. Ods. 
1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 18b, He saied emong his 
frendes; I would haue bought a robe, if 1 had had money. 
He craued nothyng, but did onely after a maidenly sorte 
geue a bywoorde of his greate penurie. 157z ForReST 
Theophil. 540 What though a bye worde, unwares, doe 
owte state. @ 1652 Brome City Wit ut. ii, 322 There is 
no woman, though she use never so many bywords, but 
yet in the end she will come to the point. 1658 Iole 
Duty Man iv. § 13. 41 In idle by-words. 
[eae By- 


By-work (bai-wi1k). Also 9 bye-. 
3d,e, 4, 5+ WorK.] 
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BYZANTINE. 


1. Work done by the way, in intervals of leisure, 
as opposed to one’s main business ; = Gr. mdpep- 
yyov ; also depreciatively, work done with ulterior 
or interested motives, : 

1887 GoLpinc De Mornay xvi. (1617)281 Which ofvs doth 
it [good] not as a by-worke for some other things sake, 
1607 T. WALKINGTON Oftic Glass 159 To make a by-worke 
a worke, is to make our workea by-worke. 1647 H. More 
Infinity of Worlds \vi, The appearance of the nightly 
starres Is but the by-work of each neighbour sun. 1710 
Norris Chr. Prid. viii. 385 To make Religion the great 
business and concern of their Lives, and not as most doa 
By-work. 1873 H. Rocers Orig, Bible ii. 82 Which are 
but the bye-work of her beneficence. 1885 G. ALLEN Dar- 
qin 128 ‘The by-work with which he filled up one of the 
intervals between his greater and more comprehensive 
treatises. se 

2. An accessory and subsidiary work. ? Oés. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xi. 154 Nailes, pinnes, Riuets, 
Buttons & such, I haue thought them to be but byworkes. 
1601 Hotianp Pézxzy 11. 550 He deuised another by-worke 
to expresse the same. 

+3. A work done awry or amiss. Ods. 

1615 CROOKE Body of Man271 Wherefore Aristotle thinketh 
.. that the female is a bye worke or preuarication, yea the 
first monster in Nature. 

Byyond(e, obs. form of BEYonp. 

Byzant, var. spelling of BEZANT. 

Byzantian (bize'nfian), a. and sé.; also 7 
biz-. [f. L. Byzanties belonging to Byzantium: 
see -AN.] =next. 

a161g9 FoTHersy Atheon. 1. vi. § 2 (1622) 44 Doest thou 
sweare, like a Bizantian, by their yron pence? 1861 Lyrton 
Str, Story xxxv, This casket .. of ancient Byzantian work- 
manship, 1879 Sir G. Scorr Recollect. v. 210 Byzantine in 
all forms but those used by the Byzantians. 

Byzantine (bize'ntain, bi-zéntain), a. and sé.; 
also 6 Byzantin, 6-7 Bi-, Bezantin(e, 7 By- 
santin. [ad. L. Byzantinus, f. Byzantzum: see 
BezanT and -INE; cf. F. dyzazn¢z2. Byron has 
the first pronunciation, which the derivatives also 
follow; the second is frequent with classical 
scholars. ] 

A. adj. Belonging to Byzantium or Constan- 
tinople. Ayzaztene historians: those who lived 
in the Eastern Empire from the 6th to the rsth c. 

1794 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. xxviii, 442 The Byzantine 
or Spanish-nut. 1817 Byron Mazfred 11. ii. 183 From the 
Byzantine maid’s unsleeping spirit. 1876 Bancrort /fist, 
U.S. V.1.95 The throne of the Byzantine Czsars. 

b. spec. Pertaining to the style of art, esp. of 
architecture, developed in the Eastern division of 
the Roman Empire. The Byzantine architecture 
is distinguished by its use of the round arch, cross, 
circle, dome, and rich mosaic ornamentation. 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 88 Those of 
the Greek or Byzantine school. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. 
Archit, 1, 10 ‘Uhe earliest style that may fairly be called 
Christian is the Byzantine. ; 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant of Byzantium. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 84/2 The Byzantines at one time had 
500 ships. 1875 JeEvons Joey xiv. 195 The iron money of 
the Byzantines .. was token representative money. 

2. = BEZAN Da 

1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 109 A Bizantin, which is .. six 
pence sterling, 1610 HoLLanp Cavden’s Bret. 1.421 Bizan- 
tines of silver valued at two shillings anciently. 1695 
Kennett Par, Antig. ix. 97 Gave .. one bezantine to his 
wife. 1862 H. Marrvat }ear in Sweden 11. 248 note, By- 
zantines also, of gold and silver, are constantly disinterred. 

+ 3. = BEZANT 2. 

1605 Campen Kem. 236 The piece of gold valued at £15 
which the king was antiently accustomed to offer on high 
festival days was called a Bizantine. 

+4. Old name of some lierb. Ods. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel.11.iv.1.v, Syrup of Borage .. of 
.. Fumitory, Maiden-hair, Bizantine, etc. 166x Lovext 
Hist. Anim. §& Min. 451 Syrups, of the conditure of citrou 
peel, and byzantine. . 

So also Byza:ntine’sque a. [see -ESQUE], in the 
Byzantine style of art; Byza‘ntinism, the style 
and methods of art (esp. of architecture) developed 
in the Byzantine empire; Byzantinize v, /razzs., 
to make Byzantine. 

1879 Sir G. Scotr Recollect. iv. 193 The Byzantinesque 
[design]. 1855 Mitman Lad. Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. x. 331 
Italian painting .. threw off with Giotto the last trammels 
of Byzantinism. /déd. 321 Either in Constantinople or in 
the Byzantinised parts of the west. 

Byzen, -on: see BYSEN, etc. 
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